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CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might.— 
Deuteronomy 6: 4, 5. 

O Lord, our God, and God of our fa- 
thers, who hast been the dwelling place 
of Thy people in all generations and who 
in Thy gracious mercy hast brought us 
to the close of another year—we thank 
Thee for the way by which Thou hast 
led us and we pray that as we look for- 
ward we may continue to grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of Thy law. Lead 
us step by step, and from strength to 
strength, that we may serve Thee more 
perfectly and love our fellow man more 
sincerely. 

Increase our faith as Thou dost in- 
crease our years and the longer we live 
on earth the better may our service be, 
the more willing our obedience, the more 
consistent our daily lives, the more lov- 
ing our hearts, and the more complete 
our devotion to Thee. 

Be Thou with us, O God, and receive 
us in Thy boundless love, for Thou art 
our hope and our support. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1320) entitled “An act to provide for the 
acquisition of career status by certain 
temporary employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House, with amendments to a bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. 1933. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit to the 
credit of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of 
Oklahoma, 


ENDING THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the deepest respect for the cpinions of 
all of my colleagues with regard to the 
war in Vietnam and what should be done 
about it, but I think that every person 
who doubts the wisdom of our policies 
in Vietnam and the effectiveness of those 
policies would do well to read two arti- 
cles which have appeared in the Wash- 
ington press in the last 24 hours. The 
first of these articles appeared in the 
Washington Star yesterday evening 
written by Mr. Crosby Noyes. The sec- 
ond article appeared in the Washington 
Post this morning written by Mr. Joseph 
Alsop. In both instances I think it is very 
clearly documented that the policies 
which are being followed are policies that 
are in our national interest and that are 
yielding positive results. Those critics, 
however well intentioned they may be, 
who publicly and unfairly question the 
effectiveness of our Government’s poli- 
cies are probably giving as much help to 
the Vietcong as any artillery bombard- 
ment leveled at Conthien. I hope those 
who doubt the long-term wisdom of our 
Vietnam policy will carefully read the 
speech delivered yesterday in the other 
body by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois, the minority leader of 
that body, Senator DIRKSEN. To my way 
of thinking, we are making real headway 
in Vietnam. We are succeeding in our 
policies there. The principal failures we 
have today are failures of heart among 
Americans here on the homefront. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we can have more 
solid support among our own people, the 
kind of support for our troops and our 
fighting forces in Vietnam to which they 
are fully entitled. 


A BILL TO PROTECT AMERICAN 
FISHERMEN 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, admittedly 
the U.S. Government has encouraged the 
American canning industry to move their 
operations from the west coast to Amer- 
ican Samoa, a U.S. possession in the cen- 
tral Pacific. However, the Samoans did 
not have an aptitude for fishing, so the 


Japanese, Koreans, and other foreign 
fishing vessels moved in to sell their 
catches, plainly in violation of U.S. law, 
and the effect has been that foreign- 
caught canned tuna has been imported 
into the United States without payment 
of duty, resulting in the loss of jobs and 
an economic hardship on smaller Amer- 
ican fishing operators. 

Mr. Speaker, present law prohibits for- 
eign fishing vessels from landing their 
catches of fish in ports of the United 
States, however, U.S. customs interprets 
the law as not affecting American Samoa 
because of its claim that: 

American Samoa is an unorganized, unin- 
corporated territory ... (and not) a 
port of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
a bill which would close the loophole and 
ban the landing of foreign fishing ves- 
sels in the ports of possessions of the 
United States. 

Unless some control can be established, 
some of the smaller operators and can- 
ning industries of the United States will 
be forced out of business. 


IT IS A LITTLE LATE 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I note that 
a Mr. Charles J. Zwick, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, has 
castigated Congress for taking a dim 
view of some of the President’s spend- 
ing plans. He charges us with demanding 
the withholding of funds “even before 
they are appropriated.” He further 
charges that Congress is being fiscally 
irresponsible for seeking spending cuts 
before considering loading a tax increase 
on the overburdened taxpayers. Hearing 
anyone connected with this administra- 
tion talk of fiscal responsibility is an 
about-face of monumental proportions. 

It is a little late. This administration 
should have been concerned with fiscal 
responsibility when it was racking up $60 
billion in added public debt. 

It should have considered fiscal re- 
sponsibility when it made up this year's 
overstuffed budget, despite knowledge 
that the war in Vietnam was getting big- 
ger and more costly. 

It should have thought about fiscal 
responsibility when it insisted on foreign 
aid as usual, beautification as usual, and 
inflation as usual. My friends, hearing 
this administration talk of fiscal respon- 
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sibility is reminiscent of the example set 
by the enormously wealthy French mad- 
am who in her retirement years set up a 
school for wayward girls. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, sunset to- 
night ushers in the New Year 5728 in ac- 
cordance with the Hebrew calendar. I 
take this opportunity to extend to you, 
Mr. Speaker, and to all of our colleagues 
as well as the staff members who work so 
harmoniously and closely with us, the 
traditional Loshona Tova Tikosevu“ 
which means “May you be inscribed in 
the book of life for a good year, a year of 
health, happiness, and prosperity in 
peace.“ 

I cannot let this moment pass without 
extending a special word of thanks to 
you, Mr. Speaker, and to the leadership 
on both sides of the aisle for cooperating 
with our colleagues of the Jewish faith in 
so arranging the Legislative Calendar 
that we can spend these high holy days 
with our families in performing our 
religious duties. 


WORLD SERIES 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Their was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, a chal- 
lenge was issued by our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Botanp] in regard to the 
upcoming baseball superiority contest. 
He was asking whether we in Missouri 
could put anything to match the lobsters 
that they have in Massachusetts. 

As one who comes from Missouri, of 
course, I must say that we in Missouri 
feature Missouri country ham and if you 
eat enough of it, you will think like Harry 
Truman. I might say some of my distin- 
guished colleagues might never get 
enough of this wonderful product. 

We also feature catfish and beer and 
we welcome this World Series because it 
will be the first opportunity that the peo- 
ple of Boston will have to see major 
league baseball since Tommy Holmes quit 
playing, and since the Atlanta Braves 
moved from Boston to Milwaukee. 


BURDENSOME FEE STRUCTURE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, legislation is 
now pending before the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works which would remove 
the burdensome fee structure that has 
been imposed at our Federal reservoirs. 
A similar measure was approved by the 
Public Works Committee last year, but 
was never cleared by the Rules Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that action will be 
taken this year. I have sought removal of 
these fees from the moment they were 
first imposed by the Great Society. 

Petitions containing the signatures of 
28,000 persons have been submitted to 
the Public Works Committee urging re- 
moval of these fees. I suggest that the 
mood of these petitioners, and many 
others as well, is reflected in a copy of a 
letter I recently received addressed to the 
Corps of Engineers. If the administration 
will check its election calendar it will 
note that the time for responding to the 
public’s demand for action is growing 
short. The letter follows: 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., 
September 11, 1967. 
RESIDENT ENGINEER, 
Table Rock-Beaver Resident Office, 
Corps of Engineers, 
Branson, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find a photostatic 
copy of my Golden Eagle Permit for 1967 pur- 
chased by myself at the beginning of the 
season. Also, I purchased one last year at 
Cape Fair for 1966. 

Now, on the date I received this “Notice of 
Violation”, Saturday, September 9, 1967, I 
parked my car within 60 feet of your “agent's” 
black pickup with the swastikas on the side 
at 11:30 a.m. (same day). Where he was 
would be anyone’s guess! There were very 
few people in the “compound” as you have 
harassed about everyone visiting this lake 
until there are very few people there. How- 
ever, this is making the fishing much better! 

I am reluctant to leave my Fee Permit, 
“Stripped Eagle,” in the windshield of the 
car, I prefer to carry it (the Permit) on my 
person because I travel about the lake (as I 
did on this above date) and approach an- 
other recreation area and find it necessary 
to go ashore—you know? Like eat lunch, 
use rest rooms, etc., and am approached vy 
one of your S.S. men, I would need my cre- 
dentials, 

It appears to one, your great society has 
a lot of problems. 

This thing is like everything else the ad- 
ministration has started and doesn’t know 
how to run or how to finish; and the sad 
part about it is you have so little time left— 
because next year, we are going to have an 
election. Any way, I will feel sorry at that 
time for the New administration. Just about 
anything you see is in one indescribable mess 
as of now. 

A fisherman, 
LAWRENCE WAGEMANN. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
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lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 295] 

Ashley Findley Pike 
Bolling Flynt Pool 
Brock Fountain Rarick 
Broomfield Fulton, Tenn. Rooney, Pa 
Brown, Calif. Goodell San 
Button Holland Taft 
Cederberg Howard Teague, Calif. 
Celler Kluczynski 
Dent drum Tunney 
Diggs Lukens Ullman 
Donohue Macdonald, Utt 
Dow Mass. Walker 
Edwards, La O'Hara, Mich. Watkins 

h O'Konski Williams, Miss. 
Everett O'Neill, Mass. Willis 
Evins, Tenn Philbin Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested, a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
title: 

HJ. Res. 853. Joint resolution making 


continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 853) en- 
titled “A joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes,” requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. Youne of North Da- 
kota, Mr. Munpt, and Mrs. SMITH to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bil (H.R. 
11722) entitled “An act to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes.” 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 536, CERTAIN CHILOCCO IN- 
DIAN SCHOOL LANDS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 536) to 
provide that the United States shall hold 
certain Chilocco Indian School lands at 
Chilocco, Okla., in trust for the Cherokee 
Nation upon payment by the Cherokee 
Nation of $3.75 per acre to the Federal 
Government, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
HALEY, TAYLOR, EDMONDSON, BERRY, 
and MCCLURE. 
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CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
853) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1968, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “October 10, 
1967“, and insert in lieu thereof “October 
23, 1967”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, it is the 
feeling on the part of the Members on 
this side of the House that the date of 
October 23 should be approved for the 
continuing resolution. 

We have had several interesting and 
beneficial battles on the floor of the 
House in the last week or 10 days in- 
volving a very serious and a very impor- 
tant principle. We on this side of the 
aisle still believe that the efforts we made 
were constructive, and I am sure in the 
long run will be beneficial. 

On the other hand, we do not wish to 
be picayunish. The substance of what 
we are trying to do is a matter of grave 
importance to this country, and we feel 
that by accepting the date of October 23 
we will be giving the House Committee 
on Appropriations an adequate amount 
of time to do some of the things the dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee 
has indicated his committee will do. 

A date of October 10 would not give the 
committee a sufficient amount of time 
to carry out the promises that were made 
by the chairman. We do feel that by ex- 
tending the date to the 23d, the great 
Committee on Appropriations on the 
House side can consider and, I hope, take 
some action on some of the items in- 
volving some of the agencies where the 
chairman has indicated action can be 
expected. 

But I do want to add this: If there is 
no action by October 23 or in the days 
preceding October 23, then we on this 
side will continue at that time to do what 
we have sought to do on two previous 
occasions in the last week; namely, im- 
pose a spending limitation. 

I am sure the gentleman from Texas 
will fully understand that there will be 
a need and a necessity for a continuing 
resolution by that date inasmuch as all 
of the appropriation bills for the fiscal 
year 1968 will not have been considered 
and approved. 

So on the basis that we will have an- 
other opportunity, and inasmuch as we 
do not wish to be picayunish about the 
issue today, we are not going to object 
to the consideration of the House joint 
resolution, as amended by the Senate 
action. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman, 
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Mr. BOW. I agree with our distin- 
guished minority leader, and we are not 
going to object to the 23d of October, 
to give the committee an opportunity to 
make further reductions. 

But I should like to suggest that I hope 
we will not wait until the last minute 
to bring in a continuing resolution as we 
did this time, and that there will be 
plenty of time because we are serving 
notice now that we will again make an 
effort to put a spending limitation on 
the continuing resolution unless a sub- 
stantial reduction has been made by the 
committee. 

I would hope, and that is the reason 
I take this time, simply to say I hope a 
continuing resolution will come in suffi- 
cient time so that both the House and 
a will have a chance to work their 
will. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
consistent with the remarks I made on 
the floor here yesterday, it is my feeling 
and my position that simply a review of 
fiscal year 1968 appropriations will not 
be adequate in order to control the ex- 
penditures of this Government. It is the 
expenditures that are responsible for the 
deficit and not necessarily the appropri- 
ations that are made in 1968. 

While I gather from the tenor of the 
proceedings here that it would not be 
worthwhile to object to this proceeding, 
I certainly do not feel that we are ade- 
quately protecting the people of this 
country by passing this resolution with- 
out a spending limitation. I certainly 
would hope that the chairman of this 
committee would attempt to reflect the 
tenor of the feelings of the House here 
as expressed last week when the contin- 
uing resolution was defeated, and would 
seriously consider an expenditure limi- 
tation as well as a reconsideration of 
appropriations before the next contin- 
uing resolution is brought to the floor of 
the House sometime prior to the 23d of 
October. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not want this to go 
by, leaving the impression that I concur 
in the proceedings that are now going on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tex- 
as [Mr. Manon]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 
1968—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10196) making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes; and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 729) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10196) “making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 47, 49, 50, 59, 60, and 71. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 4, 15, 16, 26, 51, 53, 62, 63, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 70, and 72, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$1,677,907,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$82,200,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$79,200,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: “: Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation for payments 
to local educational agencies for the main- 
tenance and operation of schools shall be 
available to carry out the provisions of leg- 
islation for this purpose enacted after June 
30, 1967”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert: “$13,500,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 855,400, 000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$63,937,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘'$164,663,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
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recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “including $35,000,000 for dental 
facilities as authorized by subsections (2) 
and (3) of said section”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$27,942,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 

los: In lieu of the sum ed by said 
amendment insert “$41,750,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$54,234,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 818,000,000“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$63,230,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$186,056,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$172,454,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$31,607,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “144,954,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$129,633,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$96,422,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$162,284,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum by said amend- 
ment insert 870,621,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 858,814, 000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 853,900, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$82,891,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$100,168,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 619,912,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 85,250,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 18, 35, 
52, 55, 56, 61, 64, and 69. 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
NEAL SMITH, 
W. R. HULL, Jr., 
Bos CASEY, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Rosert H. MICHEL, 
GARNER E. SHRIVER (except 
as to Nos. 11 and 12), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
LISTER HILL, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
ALAN BIBLE, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
JACOB K. JAVITS, 
NORRIS COTTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10196) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Manpower administration 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $385,- 
497,000 for “Manpower development and 
training activities” as proposed by the Sen- 
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ate instead of $394,997,000 as proposed by 
the House. It was not the intention of the 
conferees, in agreeing to the lower figure, 
to ban the use of this appropriation for the 
training of prison inmates. 


Wage and labor standards 


Amendments Nos. 2 and 3: Appropriate 
$4,429,000 for “Bureau of Labor Standards, 
salaries and expenses“ as proposed by the 
House instead of $4,467,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, and provide that $500,000 of the 
appropriation be for the work of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $462,000 as proposed by the House. 


TITLE Il—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Food and Drug Administration 


Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $66,000,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses” as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $66,225,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 5: Inserts pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate pertaining to the location of a labo- 
ratory. 

Office of Education 

Amendments Nos, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10; Ap- 
propriates $1,677,907,000 for “Elementary and 
secondary educational activities” instead of 
$1,645,707,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,696,707,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
provide that $208,750,000 of the appropria- 
tion be for supplementary educational cen- 
ters and services as proposed by the House 
instead of $213,750,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; provide that $82,200,000 of the ap- 
propriation be for grants to States and loans 
to non-profit private schools for equipment 
and minor remodeling under title III of the 
National Defense Education Act instead of 
$50,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$96,000,000 as proposed by the Senate; pro- 
vide that allotments under sections 302(a) 
and 305 for equipment and minor remodeling 
shall be made on the basis of $79,200,000 for 
grants to States instead of $47,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $88,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and strike language 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 11, 12 and 13: Appropri- 
ate $439,137,000 for “School assistance in fed- 
erally affected areas” as proposed by the 
House instead of $472,937,000 as proposed by 
the Senate; provide that $416,200,000 of the 
appropriation shall be for payments to local 
educational agencies for the maintenance 
and operation of schools as authorized by 
the Act of September 30, 1950, as amended, 
as proposed by the House instead of $450,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate; and in- 
sert language proposed by the Senate with 
a technical amendment. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $13,500,- 
000 for the Teacher Corps instead of $18,100,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 15 and 16: Appropriate 
$156,500,000 for “Libraries and community 
services” as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $155,500,000 as proposed by the House, and 
provide that $5,000,000 of the appropriation 
shall be for transfer to the Librarian of Con- 
gress for the acquisition and cataloging of 
library materials as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $55,400,- 
000 for “Educational improvement for the 
handicapped” instead of $53,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $58,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which pro- 
vides that funds made available in the 1967 
“Salaries and expenses” appropriation for 
a comprehensive study of training programs 
financed in whole or in part with Federal 
sunas shall remain available until June 30, 
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Amendment No. 19: Authorizes $100,000,- 
000 for “Participation sales authorizations” 
and appropriates $925,000 for “Payment of 
participation sales insufficiencies” as pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 


Amendments Nos. 20 through 26: Appro- 
priate $311,550,000 for “Grants for rehabilita- 
tion services and facilities” as proposed by 
the House instead of $312,550,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; delete the earmarking 
of $1,000,000 for State plannning for the de- 
velopment of comprehensive vocational re- 
habilitation programs proposed by the Sen- 
ate; and provide that $3,850,000 of the ap- 
propriation is for grants with respect to 
workshops and rehabilitation facilities under 
Section 12 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act as proposed by the House instead of 
$4,850,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees are agreed that planning for a re- 
search and training center in the Chicago 
area should not be delayed and will expect 
that not to exceed $200,000 of these funds 
be utilized for that purpose. 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $63,- 
937,000 for “Research and training” instead 
of $62,440,000 as proposed by the House and 
$65,484,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $5,319,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses” as proposed 
by the House instead of $5,469,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Public Health Service 


Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $164,- 
663,000 for “Health manpower education and 
utilization” instead of $164,163,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $164,913,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30: Provides that $35,000,- 
000 of the appropriation for “Construction 
of health educational facilities,” shall be for 
construction and modernization of teaching 
facilities for the training of dentists as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $27,- 
942,000 for “Chronic diseases” instead of 
$27,504,000 as proposed by the House and 
$32,692,000 as proposed by the Senate. In 
general, the conferees are agreed on the de- 
sirability of the purposes of the Senate in- 
crease but are also agreed that a large part 
of the activities for which the increase of 
over $5,000,000 was earmarked is so closely 
related to activities financed under “Regional 
medical programs” that they would more 
properly be administered by the National In- 
stitutes of Health under that appropriation. 
With this in mind, the managers on the 
part of the House agreed to $4,500,000 of the 
Senate increase for “Regional medical pro- 
grams”. It will be expected that the activi- 
ties for which the Senate increase for Chron- 
ic diseases” was earmarked be performed 
under the appropriation “Regional med- 
ical programs” to the maximum extent de- 
termined to be feasible by the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $41,750,- 
000 for “Urban and industrial health” in- 
stead of $41,594,000 as proposed by the House 
and $42,194,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The increase of $156,000 over the amount 
proposed by the House is earmarked for the 
Arctic Health Research Center. 

Amendments Nos. 33 and 34: Appropriate 
$54,234,000 for “Community health services” 
instead of $51,234,000 as proposed by the 
House and $61,234,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, and provide that $18,000,000 of this 
appropriation shall be available for grants 
for facilities pursuant to Part C of the Men- 
tal Retardation Facilities Construction Act 
instead of $15,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $25,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 35: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
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and concur in the Senate amendment which 
provides language authorizing transfers of 
funds to the appropriation “Community 
health services” from the appropriation 
“Community mental health resource sup- 
port” pursuant to Section 202(c) of the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act. 

Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $63,230,- 
000 for “Hospitals and medical care” instead 
of $62,830,000 as proposed by the House and 
$63,633,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $186,- 
056,000 for the “National Cancer Institute” 
instead of $183,356,000 as proposed by the 
House and $192,356,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are agreed that the in- 
crease above the sum proposed by the House 
will be used for the establishment of addi- 
tional cancer research centers. 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $172,- 
454,000 for the National Heart Institute“ 
instead of $167,954,000 as proposed by the 
House and $177,954,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are agreed that the 
increase above the sum proposed by the 
House will be applied as follows: $1,300,000 
for cardiovascular research centers, $1,200,- 
000 for the artificial heart and myocardial 
infarction program, and $2,000,000 for the 
drug research program. 

Amendment No. 39: Appropriates $31,607,- 
000 for the “National Institute of Dental Re- 
search” instead of $30,307,000 as proposed by 
the House and $32,307,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The conferees are agreed that the 
increase above the sum proposed by the 
House will be used to establish university 
based research institutions in the dental 
sciences. 

Amendment No. 40: Appropriates $144,954,- 
000 for the “National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases” instead of $143,954,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $147,204,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. The conferees 
are agreed that the increase above the sum 
proposed by the House will be used as fol- 
lows: $500,000 for additional research in 
basic and clinical problems in the area of 
chronic kidney disease, and $500,000 for addi- 
tional research on arthritis. 

Amendment No. 41: Appropriates $129,- 
633,000 for the “National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness” instead of 
$128,633,000 as proposed by the House and 
$135,633,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees are agreed that the increase above 
the sum proposed by the House will be used as 
follows: $500,000 for additional work on the 
problem of brain damage due to accidents, 
and $500,000 for additional research on mul- 
tiple sclerosis and closely related diseases. 

Amendment No. 42: Appropriates $96,422,- 
000 for the “National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases” instead of $94,422,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $98,922,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The conferees are 
agreed that the increase above the sum pro- 
posed by the House will be used as follows: 
$1,000,000 for expansion of the research pro- 
gram on organ transplantation and the im- 
munological aspects of fatal kidney diseases, 
and $1,000,000 for additional research on 
chronic bronchitis and emphysema. 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $162,- 
284,000 for the “National Institute of Gen- 
eral Medical Sciences” instead of $160,284,000 
as proposed by the House and $164,284,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The conferees are 
agreed that the increase above the sum pro- 
posed by the House will be used for expansion 
of the pharmacology-toxicology program. 

Amendment No, 44: Appropriates $70,621,- 
000 for the “National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development” instead of 
$68,621,000 as proposed by the House and 
$74,621,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees are agreed that the increase above 
the sum proposed by the House will be used 
for the research grant activities in connec- 
tion with mental retardation research 
centers. 
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Amendments Nos, 45 and 46: Appropriate 
$58,814,000 for “Regional medical programs” 
instead of $54,314,000 as proposed by the 
House and $64,314,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, and provide that $53,900,000 shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1969 instead of 
$49,400,000 as proposed by the House and 
$59,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47: Appropriates $17,289,- 
000 for “Environmental health sciences” as 
proposed by the House instead of $20,615,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $82,891,- 
000 for “General research and services, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health” instead of $81,- 
141,000 as proposed by the House and $84,- 
641,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $35,000,- 
000 for “Grants for construction of health 
research facilities” as proposed by the House 
instead of $50,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No, 50: Provides for the trans- 
fer to “General research support grants” of 
$61,700,000 of appropriations available to the 
National Institutes of Health as proposed by 
the House instead of $75,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 51: Appropriates $725,000 
for the “John E. Fogarty International Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Health Sci- 
ences” as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 52: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment which 
proposes language to make the funds appro- 
priated to the “John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Advanced Study in the Health Sci- 
ences” available until December 31, 1968. 

Amendments Nos. 53 and 54: Update 
citation to enabling legislation as proposed 
by the Senate, and appropriate $100,168,000 
for “Community mental health resource 
support” instead of $50,168,000 as proposed 
by the House and $110,168,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 55: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment which will earmark $45,000,- 
000, instead of $50,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, for construction to remain available 
until June 30, 1969. 

Amendment No. 56: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which pro- 
vides language authorizing transfers of funds 
to “Community mental health resource sup- 
port” from “Community health services” 
pursuant to section 132(c) of the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities Construction Act. 

Amendments Nos. 57 and 58: Appropriate 
$19,912,000 for “National Library of Medicine” 
instead of $18,662,000 as proposed by the 
House and $21,162,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, and provides that $5,250,000 of the 
amount appropriated shall remain available 
until June 30, 1969 instead of $4,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $6,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 59: Appropriates $10,715,- 
000 for “Buildings and facilities” as proposed 
by the House instead of $15,075,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. Funds for the Appa- 
lachian Health Field Station were not agreed 
to. However, this action was without prej- 
udice to the project; in fact, it is ree 
as a No. 1 priority item for the 1969 budget, 
and if firm assurances can be given that the 
architectural-engineering plans for the gov- 
ernment facility on leased land will be fin- 
ished prior to June, 1968, the conferees are 
agreed that a supplemental request for 1968 
will be given favorable consideration. 

Amendment No. 60: Restores “Participa- 
tion sales authorization” of $15,000,000 and 
appropriation of $250,000 for “Payment of 
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sales insufficiencies” as proposed by the 
House and stricken by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 61: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which pro- 
vides technical language determined to be 
necessary for the effective use of the revolv- 
ing funds “Health professions education 
fund” and the “Nurse training fund” under 
which student loans are made. 

Welfare Administration 

Amendments Nos. 62 and 63: Appropriate 
$525,000 for “Assistance for repatriated 
United States nationals” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $432,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 64: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which 
strikes language proposed by the House and 
inserts similar language proposed by the Sen- 
ate regarding payments to States under cer- 
tain titles of the Social Security Act. 

Administration on Aging 

Amendment No. 65: Appropriates $18,- 
450,000 for “Coordination and development 
of programs for the aging” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Special institutions 


Amendments Nos. 66 and 67: Correct 
printing error, and appropriate $2,948,000 for 
“Gallaudet College, salaries and expenses” as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $2,878,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 68: Appropriates $2,312,000 
for “Gallaudet College, construction” as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $2,196,000 as 
proposed by the House, 

Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No, 69: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment which will have the effect of ap- 
propriating $7,139,000 for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $6,739,000 as proposed by the House, and 
including language providing for a compre- 
hensive study of all authorized Federal pro- 

that have to do with educational ac- 
tivities almed at improved international un- 
derstanding and cooperation, with the ob- 
jective of determining the extent of ad- 
justment and consolidation of these pro- 
grams that is desirable in order that their 
objectives may be more efficiently and ex- 
peditiously accomplished. 

Amendment No. 70; Appropriates $2,209,000 
for “Office of Field Coordination, salaries and 
expenses” as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $2,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 71: Appropriates $15,700,- 
000 for “Foreign language training and area 
programs” as proposed by the House instead 
of $16,300,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
deletes authorization for carrying out the 
purposes of Public Law 89-698, the Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966. The conferees 
will expect that the cost of administering 
the other programs provided for by this ap- 
propriation be borne, as it has in the past, 
by the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Education.” 

General provisions 

There has been fear on the part of some 
that the variable cost sharing required of 
research grantees under the Department’s 
application of section 203 might result in the 
allocation of these funds on some standard 
other than the competence and distinction 
of the research scholar or scientist concerned, 
and the adequacy of facilities available to 
him and his coworkers for a proposed project, 
all weighed solely in relation to the potential 
benefit of the research to the American 
people. The House and Senate Committees 
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on Appropriations have been assured that 
variable cost sharing has not resulted in any 
other standard, and all information on the 
subject available to the Committees confirms 
these assurances. However, there is a poten- 
tial danger that the conferees caution the 
Department to be vigilant in avoiding. 
TITLE VII—UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 

The bill as it passed both the House and 
Senate provides the sum of $90,000 for a 
revision of the current Master Plan of the 
U.S. Soldiers’ Home. It has come to the con- 
ferees’ attention that the National Capital 
Planning Commission’s “Proposed Compre- 
hensive Plan for the National Capital”, dated 
February 1967, would take two parcels of 
land from the U.S. Soldiers’ Home. 

It is the view of the conferees that no land 
should be taken from the Soldiers’ Home 
pending completion and study of the revision 
of the U.S. Soldiers’ Home Master Plan pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

TITLE LX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 72: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate in lieu of similar lan- 
guage proposed by the House. 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

NEAL SMITH, 

W. R. HULL, Jr., 

Bos Casey, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

MELVIN R. LAIRD, 

ROBERT H. MICHEL, 

GARNER E. SHRIVER (except 

as to Nos. 11 and 12), 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. FLOOD (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the balance of the statement be con- 
sidered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
first time—and you will recall that when 
I reported the bill to the House, the 
House very kindly supported this com- 
mittee—this is the first time, I repeat 
for the purposes of emphasis, that the 
Senate did not run this show and the 
Senate did not command this confer- 
ence. As spokesman for the managers on 
the part of the House, I point out that, in 
view of the present atmosphere in the 
House, this is the best bill, as far as the 
House is concerned, that your managers 
have ever brought back to you vis-a-vis 
the budget requests, the Senate increases, 
and the saving of money. It is the very 
best. 

And I assure you that every dime your 
managers could possibly save was saved. 
I think you should know, as I said on 
the floor when we passed the House bill, 
in response to a question by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, that we will stand by 
our guns, and your managers did. No one 
could have done more than your man- 
agers did man by man. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not ask the gentle- 
man’s permission to make this state- 
ment. I do not think I have to. But I 
want to pay this tribute to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp], the 
ranking Republican member of this man- 
aging group. This is a good report. This 
is a very, very, very good report. But it 
could never have been achieved with- 
out the experience and the cooperation 
given to me by Mr. LAIRD. 

He has been with this committee for 
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many, Many years. He knows this bill 
like the back of his hand. This was my 
first year as chairman, and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, one of the great 
Republican leaders of this House—I sup- 
pose of the country also, I do not know— 
was my strong right arm. I think the 
managers on both sides will agree. They 
have asked me not to name them. I was 
going to ask them to stand up and take a 
bow, but the Parliamentarian, Mr. 
Deschler, indicates that is not very good 
manners. But they are sitting here and, 
Mr. Speaker, we should be proud of them. 

The conference agreement produces 
this result. We are under the budget. 
Imagine—on this bill which is mostly 
HEW, we are under the budget by $148,- 
129,000. It is unheard of. 

We are under the Senate by $145,643,- 
000. That is under the Senate, for HEW. 
Did the Members ever think they would 
live long enough to hear that? But we 
are. 

I want to add this. The Senate con- 
sidered requests totaling $101,540,000 
not considered by the House. That is 
over $101 million not considered by the 
House but considered by the Senate, be- 
cause we lacked authorization when 
these items were before us but these 
authorizations have since been enacted. 

With regard to those items that were 
carried in the original House bill, the 
Senate increased the House figures by a 
total of $185 million. And this is what I 
want the House to know, Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the managers. The House 
conferees gave in to the extent of $61 
million, but the Senate gave in to the 
extent of $125 million. We are proud of 
our managers. 

Mr. Speaker, I direct the attention 
of the Members to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. This is one thing that 
people are really concerned about and 
want to know about. There is not a man 
or woman or child in the Nation who is 
not touched by one of the institutes of 
the National Institutes of Health. Every- 
body is touched by them. But some peo- 
ple think we have been too liberal in 
this conference. I would like to point 
out that the total Senate increase in the 
programs of NIH was just under $78 
million. We yielded $23 million, and the 
Senate yielded $55 million. That was al- 
most 2.5 times as much. That is unheard 
of. That is a “sacred cow“ A 

Now with regard to the items that had 
no authorization at the time the House 
acted but were added by the Senate after 
the authorizations were enacted. 

The largest item with which we were 
concerned was the construction of com- 
munity mental health centers. The 
budget request was $50 million. The Sen- 
ate allowed $50 million, We compromised 
at $45 million. 

It is my opinion, for what it is worth, 
that this House would have undoubtedly 
included the $50 million for this pur- 
pose if it had been authorized when the 
House first acted on the bill. We could 
not touch it, because we had no law at 
the time. 

Now, there is also the Teacher Corps. 
Frankly, I do not know what the House 
would have done about the Teacher 
Corps. I believe the House would cer- 
tainly have voted at least what the man- 
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agers placed in this bill. The request was 
for $33 million. The Senate allowed $18.1 
million. Your managers agreed to $13.5 
million. Mr. Speaker that is a cut of 60 
percent below the budget. 

The only other item in this category 
of programs unauthorized at the time the 
House passed the bill is the Older Amer- 
icans Act. The request was for $18,450- 
000, which the Senate approved. Your 
managers accepted. In this case I have 
absolutely no doubt. It is my opinion, 
for what it is worth, with respect to the 
program under the Older Americans Act, 
that the House most certainly would 
have approved every penny. Your man- 
agers unanimously agreed. 

Mr. Speaker, a conference is for the 
purpose of compromise. This was a con- 
ference with the Senate. The purpose 
was compromise. We know we are going 
to have to compromise when we go to 
a conference. Mr. Speaker, you and the 
Members who have been on conferences 
know that. A conference is for compro- 
mise. One does not run it his way 
altogether. 

I do not believe we could have come 
back with a conference agreement closer 
to the House bill if we had had 17 con- 
ferences with the Senate. As a matter of 
fact, we had seven. We have been in con- 
ference since the 15th of August. This bill 
is a can of worms. This was a hard, 
rough, tough fight on this conference, 
and every one of your managers was 
present at every conference. At every 
conference every one of your managers 
was present. 

I repeat, we could have sat 17 times 
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and never have come back with a bill like 
we bring to you today. 

I am proud of your managers, and I 
believe the House should be. I just cannot 
imagine that this report will not be 
adopted unanimously, with the flag of 
the House flying high. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to my friend from 
Towa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
us how much this is above or below 
spending for the same general purposes 
last year? 

Mr. FLOOD. For this bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. I have that here. 

For 1967 it is $13,016,564,000. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. The figure that the gentle- 
man from Iowa is requesting I think has 
to do with the expenditure level as com- 
pared to the budget figure. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then I do not have the 
figure that the gentleman wants. That 
figure I do not have, but we could get it. 

Mr. GROSS. No. The figure I am try- 
ing to get is how much are we spending 
for the same general purposes as com- 
pared with a year ago and with last 
year’s bill. 

Mr. FLOOD, Let me answer it in this 
way. Last year’s bill was $13,016,564,000. 
This year, as of now, before you, it is 
$13,267,017,000. That is the difference, 
and that is a miracle. 
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Mr. GROSS. That is a miracle? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. It is about $250 million 
more. Is that correct? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correci. 

Mr. GROSS. And this conference is 
$138 million more than the House ap- 
proved in this bill. Is that not correct? 

Mr. FLOOD. Let me say to my friend 
from Iowa, make no mistake about it, 
even you, sir, could never have done bet- 
ter than your managers did on this bill. 
Even you, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. I never had a crack at it, 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD. This is good. 

Mr. GROSS. That may be. It just may 
be. 
Mr. FLOOD. Indeed. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man one other question if he will yield. 
Is there any money for so-called rat ex- 
termination in this bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. There are certain very 
limited funds, as the gentleman knows, 
for rat extermination, in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, sure, 
but they are not major programs, and 
during debate on that subject a few 
weeks ago the Record shows every dol- 
lar. It is not very much. 

Mr. GROSS. Thank you. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank you. I would have 
been disappointed if my frienc from 
Iowa had not risen to the occasion. He 
always does. 

Mr. Speaker, I will place in the Rec- 
orp, at this point a table showing a 
summary of the action on this bill at 
each step with pertinent comparisons: 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1968 


Conference action compared with— 


W Budget, 1968 Passed House, Passed Senate, Conference ——— 
1967 1968 1968 action, 1968 Appropriation, Budget House Senate 
1967 estimate 
Department of Labor $638, 220,000 8652, 973, 000 8635, 024, 000 3625, 562, 000 3625, 524, 000 —$12,696,000 — 527, 449,000 — 39, 500, 000 —$38, 000 
N Education, and m pT 5 
eHare: 

Office of Educaton 3, 890, 002, 200 3, 944, 488, 000 3, 834, 118, 00 3,942, 090, 000 3, 882, 815,00 , 187, 700 61, 651, 00 48, 700, 00 —89, 275, 000 
National Institutes of Heaſth—— 1; 123; 162,000 1, 187,750,000 1,174, 424,000 1, 252,225,000 1, 197, 399,000 4.74, 237,000 — 9. 649,000 -+22/975,000 —54, 826, 000 

Other HEW AT 7,307 522, 500 7,579,074,000 7,434,092,000 7,541,950,000 7, 510, 446,000 +202, 923,500 —49,330,000 4.76, 354,000 —31, 504, 
Total HEW... iar a 12, 320, 687,200 12,711,290,000 12,442,631,000 12,736,265,000 12,590,660,000 +-269,972,800 —120,630,000 148, 029, 000 —145, 605, 000 
Related agencies. 57,657, 000 883, 833. Me 59,833,000 5, 833, 000 a 176, 000 “50; 000 e ae 
Total, Labor-HEW bill. 13, 016, 564,200 13, 424, 146, 000 13, 137,488,000 13,421,660,000 13,276,017,000 -+259, 452,800 —148, 129,000 -+138,529,000 —145, 643, 000 


Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] as 
much time as he commands and re- 
quires. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, first I would 
like to state that the managers on the 
part of the House in this conference I 
believe did an excellent job under the 
leadership of our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 
We had more conferences on this ap- 
propriation bill than we have ever had 
on an appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in the entire history of the Department. 
We started the conferences on the 15th 
of August. We met on the 17th, again 
on the 22d of August. We met on the 
12th of September—all day, both morn- 
ing and afternoon, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 2d of October, and 3d of October. 

Mr, Speaker, the managers on the part 
of the House were attentive in maintain- 


ing the House position on every item. 
And, it was only after considerable dis- 
cussion that we came to some compro- 
mise on the items that are above the 
House figure. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
was the toughest conference chairman 
with whom I have ever served. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania was firm in 
maintaining the position of the House 
of Representatives. This report as it 
comes back to you today is a good report. 

Mr. Speaker, the other day we heard 
some discussion about rescissions. Cer- 
tainly, there can be rescissions made. But 
a rescission will have to be made, as the 
chairman of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations stated in his testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Rules yester- 
day—a rescission in this bill would have 
to occur in the largest controllable por- 
tion thereof, which would be title I of the 


Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Further, the chairman of the full 
committee at that time recommended 
that, perhaps, we could consider a rescis- 
sion in the amount of $400 million, in his 
appearance before the Committee on 
Rules, 

And, Mr. Speaker, I say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that I cer- 
tainly would support the gentleman 
should he make that suggestion. 

But I want the Members of this House 
to know that title I was not in confer- 
ence. The figure contained in title I, as 
it passed the House of Representatives, 
granted less than 50 percent of the en- 
titlements under title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. The figure 
of the other body carries less than 50 per- 
cent of the entitlements under title I. In 
other words, the figure of the House of 
Representatives and the figure of the 
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other body were the same under title I. 
These were the figures of the budget, as 
considered by the House and as accepted 
by the other body. Therefore, the title I 
figure was not a subject that we discussed 
in this conference. There is no way of 
making that recision without having 
separate legislation. The recision to 
which I refer is the recision suggested 
by the chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON], 
before the Committee on Rules. That, 
however, was not in this conference. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin yield to me at this point? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I believe in my appear- 
ance before the Committee on Rules, 
when we were seeking a rule on the con- 
tinuing resolution, I stated that if we 
should adopt the Bow amendment which 
provided for a $5 billion expenditure cut, 
we would have to consider slashing the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
fund by approximately $400 million in 
order to achieve Mr. Bow’s goal. How- 
ever, I do not believe I was opposing Mr. 
Bow’s proposal, the figure would have 
been sufficient in this area. It was not a 
figure which I had advocated. It was a 
figure which I pointed out in order to 
explain the intent and purpose of the 
Bow amendment. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas that 
several Members have come to me and 
have asked me why we did not carry 
out that particular recommendation. In 
answering them I pointed out the fact 
that insofar as the entitlements and pro- 
visions under title I were concerned, they 

_ were not a subject this conference could 
consider under the rules of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, there are four items in- 
volved here that make up a major portion 
of the increases as contained in this con- 
ference report, increases over and above 
the House figure. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
went into them in some detail. However, 
there is the Teacher Corps, which was 
authorized at 833 million, and which was 
adopted here on a rollcall vote, the Com- 
munity Mental Health Center Program, 
which was authorized after we considered 
this bill, the Assistance for Repatriated 
US. Nationals and the programs involv- 
ing the aged, all of these programs were 
authorized after the bill passed the House 
of Representatives. 

So, Mr. Speaker, when one looks at the 
total overall figure, one will see programs 
totaling $101 million which were author- 
ized after this bill had passed the House 
of Representatives. Of the $101 million 
in authorizations, the President requested 
every dollar. In this conference report we 
bring those newly authorized programs 
back to you totaling $77 million, or $24 
million below the budget figure as re- 
quested for those four programs that 
were passed after the appropriation bill 
had been acted upon by the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. We had a lot of discussion 
here in recent days about the obligation 
and the responsibility of Congress and of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Is it 
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mandatory for the committee to follow 
the authorization? 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to state to 
the gentleman I am one who does not feel 
that we are committed by an authoriza- 
tion. Take, for example, one of these new 
programs, take the Teacher Corps pro- 
gram, for example. The Teacher Corps 
program passed the House 2 months ago 
with an authorization figure of $33 mil- 
lion. It was agreed to by the House and 
agreed to by the Senate. The conference 
report on this appropriation bill brings 
this figure back not at $33 million, as 
in the authorization, we bring it back at 
$13.5 million. 

Also take, for instance, in the area of 
community mental health centers, a very 
popular program. On a rollcall vote in the 
House of Representatives it passed 
unanimously. 

We reduced even that budget figure by 
$5 million in this conference report. The 
gentleman from Iowa supported that 
community mental health center pro- 
gram at a larger figure on the rollcall 
vote in the House, but we came back with 
a figure even below the budget figure in 
this community mental health center 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. The fact remains that 
this bill is $259 billion higher than last 
year. 

Mr. LAIRD. The appropriation level 
is $259 million above last year. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. LAIRD. But these four programs 
that I am talking about are only the 
new programs that were adopted since 
this bill passed the House, the appropria- 
tion bill. 

So I would like to say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa I believe our committee 
did a good job in this conference, and I 
am surprised that the appropriation level 
is not higher than this. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it will be most helpful to 
some of the Members who are not con- 
versant with all that goes on, all the 
wheels that turn within the Committee 
on Appropriations, and in, of course, the 
hearings on the part of the legislative 
committee with respect to Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, as with other com- 
mittees, if the gentleman would tell us 
when he brings the bill to the floor that 
this is too much money, that we are going 
to cut it in conference, or make an at- 
tempt to cut it in conference, it would 
be most helpful if we could get that kind 
of information from the gentleman so 
that we would not be voting for the figure 
that the gentleman just said I voted for 
in one bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. I was not criticizing—— 

Mr. GROSS. Tell us these things. 

Mr. LAIRD. I was not criticizing the 
gentleman’s vote. 

Mr. GROSS. We will help you to cut 
them if you tell us about it. 

Mr. LAIRD. This was an authorization 
bill, and I was not criticizing or question- 
ing the gentleman’s vote. I voted with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise as 
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chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Welfare to congratu- 
late both the House and the Senate con- 
ferees who think well enough of the im- 
portance of medical science research to 
include in their report some suggestions 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for his handling of this 
multimillion-dollar responsibility. 

Although the two bodies were in gen- 
eral agreement on how this vital program 
should be administered, they took pains 
not to handcuff the medical research be- 
ing carried on by some of our great uni- 
versities by restrictive geographical 
clauses. Such limitations could cause the 
overall program to falter and halt at a 
time when it should, if anything, be ac- 
celerated. 

Since the Federal Government, shortly 
after World War I, began taking an in- 
terest in scientific research to the extent 
of making funds available to qualified 
universities, much great work has been 
accomplished. The Government agencies, 
all of them, Mr. Speaker, should be very 
proud of their record. Since we are today 
concerning ourselves with HEW appro- 
priations, a word of praise to Secretary 
Gardner and his staff who study the 
medical research project involved, and 
make the funds available only on the 
basis of the project’s worthiness, would 
not be out of order. 

If it appears to some that there has 
been a concentration of these research 
grants to schools in varying geographical 
locations, it is a coincidence and not a 
conspiracy. Distributing grants geo- 
graphically for the sake of accommodat- 
ing certain sections of the country for 
accommodation’s sake alone is unthink- 
able. Mr. Speaker. We are still in the 
midst of a population explosion and more, 
not less, advanced medical research is 
necessary. To penalize an institution 
equipped with expertise and laboratory 
equipment to allow another school to 
“catch up” would strike at the very heart 
of the purposes of the whole program of 
medical research. 

Certainly universities which have not 
in the past received as many research 
grants as some of their contemporaries 
should be encouraged to add to their 
brain power and their laboratories and 
come forward with ideas which can be 
embraced with enthusiasm by agencies 
within our Government in need of new 
ideas and new techniques for the public 
good. But, Mr. Speaker, we do not suggest 
that these schools should be placed in a 
favored position for the duration of the 
catching up process. 

There have been suggestions, Mr. 
Speaker, that any real of imagined con- 
centration of Federal funds may have 
been encouraged because the larger and 
more endowed universities in certain 
areas from time to time offer larger con- 
tributions to research grants than can 
smaller institutions with lesser endow- 
ments in other areas. These inducements, 
presumably, would be for larger profes- 
sorial salaries or greater participation by 
the universities in overall cost sharing. 

Cost sharing, as it pertains to indirect 
costs, has been a popularly misunder- 
stood item when discussing research 
grants during the past several years. 
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In the first session of the 89th Con- 
gress, in an attempt to alleviate some of 
the confusion resulting from the elimina- 
tion of the fixed percentage on reim- 
bursement for indirect costs, our late, be- 
loved colleague, John Fogarty, the mod- 
ern father of medical research grants, 
took to the floor. During the debate on the 
House floor on the HEW report—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 7, 
page 9367—-Mr. Fogarty engaged in a col- 
loquy with the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
who was inquiring whether he under- 
stood correctly that the committee was 
removing the 20-percent limitation on 
indirect costs with the understanding 
that grantee institutions must share in 
the full costs, both direct and indirect, of 
supported research. To which Mr. 
Fogarty replied: 

That is correct up to maybe an average of 
5 per cent. 


In a still further attempt at clarifica- 
tion, the able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] who 
has been an active and devoted minority 
member of his particular subcommittee 
for a number of years, expressed his un- 
derstanding of Congress intent in the 
matter of cost sharing. During the debate 
on the conference report on the Defense 
appropriation bill, 1966—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 111, part 18, page 24259— 
Mr. Larrp reiterated an earlier colloquy 
with Mr. Fogarty to state: 

This language contemplates, I believe, not 
only that cost sharing by the grantee, in no 
event, be more than 5 per cent but that on 
the average the cost sharing under all such 
grants should be but 1 or 1½ per cent. 


In order to insure that grants are 
awarded only on the basis of merit and 
that the non-Federal share under sec- 
tion 203 was not offered to obtain the 
grant when competent researchers with 
adequate facilities were available else- 
where, we hope that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare person- 
ally reviews any grant in which the non- 
Federal share of the entire cost of the 
project, including direct and indirect 
cost, could exceed 10 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been predicted by 
responsible persons beyond the pale of 
the Congress and Government service 
that the cost of higher education in the 
United States will more than double over 
the next 7 years. Trustees of universi- 
ties, men in the business world charged 
with the responsibility of keeping the 
doors of private institutions open, need 
to carry on their work confident that 
they have an understanding government 
and an understanding Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this legisla- 
tion will give them that confidence. I 
feel that what has been accomplished 
here today is a written guarantee—not 
a blank check—but a written guarantee 
to these dedicated citizens that we should 
all go forward with the thought that if 
we have more public health we will have 
less public welfare. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN]. 

We have language in the conference 
report that I believe will adequately pro- 


tect this program. 
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I know of the gentleman’s interest in 
this and in the conference report. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
this bill and their conference report 
thereon, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Froopl, and also the distin- 
guished minority member of that sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Lamp], and their comanagers 
on this conference. 

I do have two questions in mind which 
I would like to address to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin and 
to the chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

The first question is with regard to 
amendment No. 31. 

Do I understand correctly that in the 
appropriation for the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Disease Prevention and 
Environmental Control, Chronic Dis- 
eases, $438,000 may be used for pediatric 
pulmonary centers? 

The gentleman is shaking his head in 
agreement, but I would rather have 
something more forceful on the record in 
this regard. 

Mr. LAIRD. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to answer the 
question and, of course, on my part the 
answer is Les.“ 

Mr. FLOOD. The answer on my part 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Very 
good—I appreciate the cooperation of the 
gentlemen. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am not saying “yes” be- 
cause the gentleman from Wisconsin said 
“yes.” I am saying “yes” for myself. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I am over- 
whelmed by the fact that both the gentle- 
men agree. If they only agree on my next 
question, then I am through for the day. 

With regard to amendment No. 42 
which appropriates $96,422,000 for the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases, do I understand correctly 
that $500,000 of that sum may be used 
for a collaboration research program on 
immuno-therapy? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. The answer is Les.“ 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. There is the authority to 
carry out that kind of a program. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Yes; that 
is a cancer program, a skin cancer pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. It occurs 
to me that the gentleman from New 
York—the gentleman from Brooklyn, I 
beg pardon—has had a very good day. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I believe 
so and am grateful. I shall now see what 
happens this afternoon in Boston on 
television. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER]. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the conferees on this legislation, I have 
taken exception to amendments 11 and 
12 of the conference report. 
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These amendments reduce the funds 
available for school assistance in federal- 
ly affected areas from $472,937,000 or 97 
percent of the amount entitled by law, to 
$439,173,000, or 90 percent of entitle- 
ment, and reduce from $450,000,000 to 
$416,200,000 the amount available for 
payments to local educational agencies 
for the maintenance and operation of 
schools as authorized by Public Law 874, 
as amended. 

I feel that I should call to the atten- 
tion of the House, especially those Mem- 
bers who represent congressional districts 
which participate in the provisions of 
Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, that 
the amount appropriated in this bill is 
$37,772,000 below the amount necessary 
for full entitlement of these statutory 
obligations. 

I am well aware of the tremendous 
growth of this program over the past 16 
years. Since enactment, the net entitle- 
ments have shown steady growth from 
$54 million to $461 million last year. This 
growth is attributable to increases in 
school population, increases in school 
enrollment, increases in school expendi- 
tures, broadened interest in the program 
by State and local officials, amendments 
liberalizing the basic legislation, and ex- 
panded Federal activity in all areas of 
the country. 

In regard to expanded Federal activ- 
ity, I think we should recognize our re- 
sponsibility which follows the growth of 
the Federal Government. We should not 
force local school districts to pay for this 
growth. They are already overburdened 
with their inherent local obligations. If 
Congress is going to expand the activi- 
ties, and thus employees, of the Federal 
Government, then Congress should ac- 
cept the obligation to provide assistance 
to the local school districts for expenses 
which result from such expansion. By 
cutting $37.7 million from the full en- 
titlements under these laws, we are not 
meeting that responsibility. 

During our subcommittee hearings the 
matter of providing full entitlement un- 
der both of these laws was discussed with 
Administration witnesses. In response 
to my questions, Mr. Norman Karsh, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Administra- 
tion, advised me that the Department 
had asked the Bureau of the Budget for 
full entitlement of $476,909,000. How- 
ever, the Bureau reduced the request to 
the $439,137,000, which is the figure in 
this conference report. Following is an 
excerpt of my discussion with Mr. Karsh: 
APPROPRIATION REQUESTED OF THE BUREAU OF 

THE BUDGET 

Mr. SHRIVER. How much did you ask the 
Budget Bureau for? 

Mr. KarsH. The total amount we asked 
the Bureau of the Budget for this appropri- 
ation was $476,909,000. 

Mr. SHRIVER. That would be your estimate 
of full entitlement? 

Mr. Karsn. At this time that is right. 

Mr. SHRIVER. And that is where the reduc- 
tion was made by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. KarsH. This was somewhat less than 
full entitlement. This was pretty much re- 
lated to the continuing level we had last 
year. 

Mr. SHRIVER. I am wondering why the De- 
partment did not ask for full entitlement. 

Mr. CARDWELL, Mr. Shriver, as you will re- 
call, in our testimony last year we indicated 
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that following the Stanford study and other 
reviews of this program, and in light of the 
increased attention now being given to ele- 
mentary and secondary education through 
other programs, we thought the time had 
come to slow this one down, and the Depart- 
ment’s action follows the concept that we 
carried to this committee last year. 

You will also recall the committee in- 
creased the request last year. 

Mr. SHRIVER, I do. 


Mr. Speaker, in the committee report 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
on this legislation, dated May 22, 1967, 
there is the following statement in re- 
gard to the reason for appropriating less 
than full entitlement: 

While there appears to be little doubt that 
the estimates in the budget are less than full 
entitlement, this is the only official request 
before the committee. When a budget amend- 
ment is received the committee will take 
prompt action on it. 


As of now, there has been no such 
budget amendment from the adminis- 
tration. The administration is saying, in 
effect, that the local school districts are 
expected to pay for the burgeoning 
growth in the Federal Government and 
the resulting increase in educational ex- 
penses, for which this administration is 
largely responsible. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania how much time he has yielded to 
me? 

Mr. FLOOD. We have 1 hour. We 
started at 1 o’clock and we have used 
up 33 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would ask that the gen- 
tleman yield me 4 or 5 minutes. 

If the gentleman would make 5 min- 
utes available for me, I would appreciate 
it. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman can have 
anything I have including the 5 min- 
utes—and from an old hand that is quite 
a gesture, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
such time as he may require. 

Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
McCrory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
with the remarks just made by my col- 
league from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] and, 
in my own behalf, I want to comment 
concerning that part of the conference 
committee report relating to “school as- 
sistance in federally affected areas.” Mr. 
Speaker, as many Members of this body 
know, the schools in my 12th District of 
Illinois are adversely affected by the 
presence of large Federal installations, 
including the Naval Training Center at 
Great Lakes, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital at Downey, the Navy Elec- 
tronic Supply Office, in North Chicago, 
and the Army installation at Fort Sheri- 
dan, III. 

The public schools have prepared their 
budgets in reliance upon continued Fed- 
eral assistance under Public Law 874 for 
the maintenance and operation of 
schools which are economically affected 
by such Federal installations. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that the sum of 
$416,200,000 appropriated to local educa- 
tional agencies under the conference 
committee report will be inadequate to 
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permit the affected schools to carry out 
their educational programs as budgeted. 

Mr. Speaker, the effect on the public 
schools of Lake County, Il., will be quite 
substantial, resulting in a projected esti- 
mated loss of revenues for education to- 
taling $200,000. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out that a number of the schools 
affected serve communities with a large 
biracial population. Many of the students 
from these areas deserve the best possible 
educational advantages, and it seems 
both unfair and shortsighted to cut back 
on funds for such purposes and upon 
which the school authorities have relied 
for educational planning. 

Mr. Speaker, it is possible that this 
deficiency may be cured by a supplemen- 
tal appropriation early next year. In any 
event, I hope that the Appropriations 
Committees will reexamine the results of 
this year’s decisions and will appropriate 
amounts in the ensuing year to more ac- 
curately reflect the impact of these Fed- 
eral institutions on our affected public 
schools. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, 
one of our hard-working managers [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, while I 
could make a number of points with 
respect to some of my reservations about 
what has been done, I think I would be 
remiss if I did not at the very outset 
pay a most especial tribute to our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. FL oO D!]. Those of us who served with 
his predecessor, Mr. Fogarty, were well 
aware of his attitude relative to this bill. 
The sky was the limit. We also had some 
idea of the philosophy of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in relation to many 
of these programs which he has espoused. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Froop] and I have been on opposite sides 
of the fence on many of these programs, 
but I will tell you no one was more 
pleasantly surprised than I was to see 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania per- 
form in the fashion in which he did 
in the conference. 

You who are well aware of the posi- 
tion I have taken in opposition to many 
of these authorizations for spending pro- 
grams should know that Iam most proud 
of the manner and fashion in which our 
subcommittee chairman acquitted him- 
self against some pretty big odds in the 
other body. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who is, himself, afflicted with one of the 
maladies for which millions are going 
for research and we seem to know so 
little about. Normally one would expect 
him, of all people, to “shoot the moon” 
so to speak in any request for additional 
money for cancer research at NIH, but 
he knows there is a limit to the extent 
that we can go and has tried his darndest 
to hold the House position. 

As ever Member knows, these are very 
sensitive items and if we opened the 
door on them on the floor of this House, 
the sky would be the limit, with everyone 
trying to outdo everyone else in sponsor- 
ing amendments to increase the figure 
for cancer research, heart, arthritis, 
crippled children, mental retardation, 
and you name it. 
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So I say again that it was a real pleas- 
ure for us to see the posture our subcom- 
meee chairman took in those delibera- 

ons. 

Another point I should like to make is 
that when we had the debate on the ap- 
propriations continuing resolution last 
week, I made the point that it was quite 
obvious that the figures in the other body 
would be above ours on practically every 
appropriation bill considered during this 
session of the Congress, and that while 
we would do our best to hold to the House 
figure, chances were slim that we could 
force the Senate to abide by the House 
figures. As the chairman said, the art of 
compromise has to come into play in 
these conferences to get agreement and 
so I signed this report although haying 
serious reservations on those items par- 
ticularly which are above the budget 
figure. 

Even though our total figure is above 
that passed by the House, the significant 
figure here is that it is still in total $148 
million below the budget figure. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad I came today. I am most grateful 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MicHEL]—most grateful. I am only sorry 
that Mrs. Flood is not in the gallery to 
hear that accolade. 

Mr. MICHEL. I plan to send her a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the chair- 
man of the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], as much time as he 
will consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

THE ECONOMY BATTLE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I find my- 
self quite bruised from the economy bat- 
tles of recent days. When I recall that 
this conference bill calls for $13.2 bil- 
lion, and I look about me and see so few 
Members on the floor, I am inclined to 
ask, “Where are the economy warriors 
of yesterday?” 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I have been in the 
vortex of this economy storm—and I 
think it is good, healthy, and fine that we 
sharply debate our fiscal situation. I 
have been in the very eye of the fiscal 
hurricane, and I know how the economy 
lash feels. I felt it when the minority 
leader pointed his long, lean, and mus- 
cular index finger at me a few moments 
ago and said in effect, “We demand those 
recisions be brought out of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations under your lead- 
ership’—under my chairmanship. 

But has the economy wave gone? Has 
peace and calm returned? I find peace in 
the House. Indeed, I find myself pro- 
pelled forward and upward by a spend- 
ing tornado in the pending bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have before me the 
Recorp of yesterday, October 3, 1967, in 
which the conference report is printed. 

I note that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow], did not sign the report. I 
note that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Larrp], did sign. I signed. I note that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Suriv- 
ER] signed, but with reservations as to 
amendments Nos. 11 and 12. 
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I suspect the gentleman from Ohio did 
not sign because this conference report, 
my fellow economizers, in 13 instances is 
above the President’s budget—and if I 
may say so, Mr. Speaker, I think even 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
would agree that the President’s budget 
was high enough. 

No, I am not speaking disparagingly 
of the members of the conference com- 
mittee. I want to say that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] has done 
a remarkably fine job in handling the 
conference on behalf of the House. I 
want to say that, in my judgment, he was 
positively brilliant in his handling of 
the negotiations. I want to commend him 
for his tremendous effort and for his 
great success. 

I also want to commend the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] for his 
good work. And I want to commend the 
other conferees. 

So I am disparaging no one. I am talk- 
ing only about spending, which was the 
No. 1 subject here on the floor yesterday. 
And when the roll is called on this con- 
ference report, we will, of course, record 
for posterity the way we feel on this 
Labor-HEW conference total, which is 
a quarter of a billion dollars—$259,452,- 
000—above last year’s appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak with deep feeling 
about this matter because I am the man 
who is supposed to be the leader in bring- 
ing in a bill rescinding appropriations, 
not increasing them. How can I bring in 
a resolution to rescind if I do not have 
the recision troops? I need to know, 
really, whether the economy drive is 
skindeep or bonedeep. That is the ques- 
tion now puzzling me. 

Now, with respect to the able gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER]—and 
he is one of the ablest and kindest Mem- 
bers of the House and a star for economy 
in the Committee on Appropriations—I 
would assume the reason he did not sign 
the conference report is that in one 
respect it was too low, because he re- 
served on amendments Nos. 11 and 
12, which relate to the House position on 
Federal school aid in so-called impacted 
areas. The House conferees, under the 
gallant leadership of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop], refused to go 
along with $33.8 million above the House 
figure for so-called impacted areas school 
aid. So I assume the gentleman from 
Kansas did not sign because we did not 
put in the additional $33.8 million; I 
assume he reserved for that reason. 

This makes me begin to wonder how 
far we will be able to move on resolutions 
and motions for rescission of appropria- 
tions. This disturbs me, because I have 
been importuned, as chairman of Appro- 
priations, to lead the effort to bring in 
rescission of previous appropriations to 
achieve further economies as we ap- 
proach the end of the session. 

When on tomorrow I read the Recorp 
of today’s proceedings, and today’s vote, 
I dare say we shall be interested as to 
the proper conclusions to draw. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I should like to complete, 
if Imay. 
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Yes, Mr. Speaker, there are 13 in- 
stances where this conference report is 
above the President’s budget requests. 

There are 29 instances where this 
conference report is above the House 
allowance. 

I must say, Mr. Speaker, that it would 
have been much higher except for the 
efficient labors of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the fine work of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and each and 
every other Member of the House con- 
ference. I had not thought in advance 
that they could have done so well in 
lowering the higher figures of the other 
body. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, there are 
about 66 instances where this conference 
report is above last year’s appropria- 
tion—$259 million above. Sixty-six in- 
stances where this bill is above last year. 

The precise number of instances above 
last year depends on just how they are 
counted because of technical reasons. 
I use the number 66. 

We are going forward and upward on 
avery broad front, I would say. 

I would remark, in calmness, that this 
is escalation, not recision, my colleagues. 

Where and when does the minority 
propose that we begin to cut to achieve 
the $5 billion nondefense expenditure 
cut, which, as we have pointed out re- 
peatedly, will require appropriation cuts 
in the total sum of perhaps $10 billion? 
Maybe even more. The House has already 
cut, or is expecting to cut, $5 billion or 
more from the President’s budget re- 
quests. But the proposal of yesterday is 
that we at least double that sum. 

Does the minority propose that tomor- 
row we rescind the increases that we 
approve today? I hold my hands aloft 
and say, Mr. Speaker, what direction? 
What direction? 

Mr. Speaker, I regret to have to make 
these remarks, but Members must not 
sit by and vote for increases and expect 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to rescind their actions. 

I am not urging Members to vote 
against the conference report. I shall 
vote for the conference report. I believe 
it was the best that could be done under 
all the circumstances. 

But I just want to point to the fact 
that the trend is upward. How can I, 
standing alone, brook this situation? 

I yield to the able minority leader, who 
told me earlier in the day, almost in 
words to this effect, “Bring in those 
recisions.” 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to the 
minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am glad the 
gentleman from Texas has been im- 
pressed by our desire to have proposed 
rescissions brought to the floor of the 
House after initial affirmative action by 
the Committee on Appropriations. I can 
assure him that I will be glad to support 
them. 

Let me quickly review some of the ob- 
servations and comments the gentleman 
has just made. 

I came here convinced that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the gentleman 
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from Wisconsin, and others on the con- 
ference committee representing the 
House had done a fine job. I still think 
they have done an excellent job, because 
they have brought back to the House a 
conference report which is, according to 
figures supplied to me, $148 million less 
than what the President in his budget for 
fiscal 1968 recommended in new obliga- 
tional authority. 

Mr. MAHON. I decline to yield further 
at the moment. 

I say it is true they have done a very 
good job under the circumstances, but 
nevertheless the conference report in 13 
instances is above the budget in this bill; 
in 29 instances it is above the House al- 
lowance; and in some 66 items it is above 
the appropriation of last year. And sev- 
eral members of the minority signed the 
conference report containing those in- 
creases. Yet they have solidly insisted 
that we bring in rescissions to help bring 
about a $5 billion expenditure reduc- 
tion—not appropriations or obligational 
authority, but expenditures—in nonde- 
fense spending areas with less than 9 
months of the fiscal year remaining. 

The conference report is $259 mil- 
lion, plus, above last year’s total of ap- 
propriations. I must say that President 
Eisenhower’s “Federal Budget in Brief“ 
for 1958 was right when it said: 

Because obligational authority foreruns ex- 
penditures, it is mecessary to exercise con- 
trol over the amount of new authority voted 
for Government agencies in order to keep ex- 
penditures within receipts. If in any year 
the Government obligates itself to pay more 
money than it is receiving, it is courting 
future deficits. 


So I just want to point out that it is 
neither receipts nor expenditures but ap- 
propriations which are the genesis of 
Government spending and deficits. Yes, 
President Eisenhower was right in the 
statement just quoted. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man again. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As I said ear- 
lier, I came to the floor of the House be- 
lieving that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FLoop] and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp] and the 
other House conferees had done a good 
job. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. You have 
made that fact clear. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. But the gen- 
tleman from Texas has undermined my 
confidence in this conclusion. I am sorry 
to hear that, and I am now prepared, 
based on the speech just made by the 
gentleman from Texas, to vote to recom- 
mit the bill or to vote against the con- 
ference report. The reason is the per- 
suasiveness of the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. MAHON. I would regret that the 
minority leader would have had such a 
superficial knowledge of what is con- 
tained in the conference report that I 
could have persuaded him so quickly. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
man from Texas knows I have respect 
for his views although we may differ on 
occasion. The conference report, as he 
knows, does not contain some of the im- 
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portant and helpful comparisons he has 
just set forth in his remarks. On the 
basis of the persuasiveness of the gentle- 
man from Texas with these rather dra- 
matic statistics, I am overwhelmed. He 
makes an excellent case for the recom- 
mittal of the conference report so we 
can reduce appropriations and expendi- 
tures. 


Mr. MAHON. It overwhelms you. The 
gentleman from Michigan must be very 
easily persuaded. If the gentleman from 
Michigan 3 or 4 or 5 minutes ago was in 
favor of the conference report and has 
changed so quickly, this is a sudden 
about-face that is quite inexplicable— 
at least insofar as I am able to see. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It seems to me 
that the gentleman from Texas has been 
on both sides of the issue. He signed the 
conference report and then condemns 
it. Just which side are you on? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not condemn the 
report. I am going to vote for the con- 
ference report, because I think it is the 
best job that can be done at the moment. 
I am, however, telling the House that we 
are escalating spending and it is going 
to make it more and more difficult to lead 
the fight to rescind. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
man from Texas, then, is joining the big 
spenders. I am really sorry that he ap- 
pears to agree with them. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to the 
able gentleman from Wisconsin, who has 
done a very good job. 

I must say that the several conference 
meetings were somewhat reminiscent of 
the conferences at Panmunjom—in one 
way, that is. We sat and we sat and we 
sat. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Frioop] cajoled and begged and 
pleaded. He did the best job that could 
be done under the circumstances, I think, 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin cer- 
tainly aided and abetted him in doing 
a magnificent job. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Texas that your speech 
here today has undercut the conference 
committee more than any speech I have 
ever heard on the floor of the House, 
because you have not stated one place 
where we did not do a good economy job 
for the House of Representatives on any 
specific item that was in disagreement 
between the House and the Senate. 

And when the gentleman from Texas 
goes before the Committee on Rules and 
talks about recisions on the Department 
of HEW appropriation bill, the place that 
you talked about was in title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. That was not even in this conference. 
The House and Senate figures were the 
same. Now the gentleman is pleading 
that this report be recommitted by the 
speech he has made here today and is 
trying to make this into an economy 
issue. 

I think the statement which has been 
made by the gentleman from Texas is 
misleading. 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I decline to 
yield further. 

I simply wanted to read the facts and 
to lay them before the membership of 
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this body. However, if I have made one 
error of any kind, I stand ready to be 
corrected at this time. 

Of course, it is true that title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act money was not subject to the confer- 
ence, I am saying that we ought to adopt 
the conference report. Further, I am say- 
ing that this bill was voted overwhelm- 
ingly when it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I just want to impress upon all of us 
the fact that we ought to take stock as 
to whither we are going. Today we are 
escalating upward very rapidly, to the 
tune of one-quarter billion dollars over 
last year’s appropriations. 

I see the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] here, my able and 
good friend, who was unhappy because 
we did not go to the extent of $33.8 mil- 
lion higher in one of the items in which 
the gentleman was interested. His is 
the side of the aisle that voted over- 
whelmingly, however, for economy a cou- 
ple of days ago, if my memory serves me 
correctly. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SHRIVER. The gentleman from 
Texas is referring to impacted areas, sec- 
tions 815 and 874; is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON, That is right. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Texas will yield further, in 
the congressional district which it is my 
honor to represent in the State of Kan- 
sas—for the period of 17 years—certain 
installations of the Federal Government 
have been supported, in part, by our 
school funds and through the local tax 
structure of the area. I felt that it was 
taking a step backward when we did not 
discuss the facts with reference to this 
situation as they apply to Leavenworth 
and other areas as well as many other 
school districts that are affected by the 
impact of Federal activity in those areas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bocas). The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to yield one-half additional min- 
ute to the chairman of the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Kansas is correct. Ninety percent of the 
entitlement for impacted areas was in 
the House version of the bill, and we 
brought it back that way. However, the 
gentleman from Kansas wanted to 
achieve economy, but not at the expense 
of his own district. But I must say that 
most all of us are a lot alike in that re- 
spect. There was great concern in most 
of our districts, including my own, about 
the impacted aid item. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
full Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FOOD] for yielding to me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, it is easily noted that I 
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did not sign this conference report. I 
want to say, before I tell you why I did 
not sign it, that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania performed a 
magnificent job on the part of the House 
of Representatives at this conference. I 
further want to say that I have never 
seen a conference where someone who 
did not agree with everything contained 
therein and under discussion in the con- 
ference, had to fight so hard and who in 
the ultimate performed such a valiant 
job. I say this also with respect to the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Larp] who also has made a great 
contribution in the action of the con- 
ference on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some reasons 
here as to why I did not sign the confer- 
ence report. I did not sign the conference 
report because there are instances where 
we went above the budget for example, 
to the extent of $20,661,000; whereas, if 
we had not gone above the budget on 
certain items, the situation would have 
been different and, for that reason, I did 
not sign the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement 
which has just been made by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I shall offer a motion to 
recommit this conference report. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1% 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MACHEN]. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out to the Members of the 
House that it distressed me a great deal 
when reference was made to the fact 
that the other body was the “big spend- 
er.” Yet, Mr. Speaker, when the House 
conferees insisted upon its 50-mile rider 
forcing the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to build a laboratory in Wisconsin 
instead of Beltsville, Md., 5 miles from 
here, they raised the cost $5.4 million. 
The members of the conference could 
have saved the taxpayers $5.4 million 
had they accepted the language of the 
bill as it was passed by the other body. 

From what I read, with the 50-mile 
rider, this FDA laboratory No. 2 is going 
to be built in Wisconsin according to 
the amendment put on by the ranking 
minority leader of this subcommittee, 
which will cost the taxpayers an esti- 
mated $20,000 a year in transportation 
costs back and forth, and $338,000 in re- 
location expenses, according to the FDA. 
I guess the $5.4 million extra to build 
in Wisconsin does not mean a whole lot 
to the so-called economists across the 
aisle when we are talking in terms of 
$100 million, not to mention lack of ef- 
ficiency because this lab must be adja- 
cent to existing facilities. I am certainly 
amazed, after hearing all of the economy 
talk last week, particularly from the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee—of course, an uneconomical 
$5.4 million extra is going out there to 
his State—that the Republicans can be 
so two-faced and hypocritical. 

I cannot understand why you all would 
not agree to the Senate amendment to 
strike that 50-mile rider, especially in 
light of the FDA’s own cost analysis for 
the Appropriations Committee, which I 
insert now: 
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COMPARATIVE COST ANALYSIS 
[Doliars in thousands] 


All facilities 
at Beltsville 
Complete, Beltsville..........___ 8 $845 
Laboratory construction and planning 16, 665 
acquisition 
Moving and related... 
— a 


Pharmacology at Beltsville plus 
1 combined facility in— 1 facility in Southeast 
plus 1 facility in— 
Southeast Midwest Northwest Midwest Northwest 
$3, 210 $3,210 $3, 210 $3, 210 $3, 210 
12, 000 7. 500 18, 150 16, 16, 500 
, 200 1,700 1, 800 1, 1,600 
400 500 900 700 
16, 810 22,910 24, 060 22,210 22,010 
—700 +5, 4 +6, 550 +3, 700 +4, 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I now re- 
serve half a minute for myself, I am not 
sure why, but right now I yield every- 
thing but that half a minute to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. I cannot imagine 
what he has got to say. 

Mr. LAIRD. First I would like to re- 
spond to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Maryland. His facts and 
figures are incorrect, Mr. Speaker, with 
regard to the construction costs for the 
food and drug laboratory. His state- 
ment that those costs would be $5.1 mil- 
lion more than if it were built at Belts- 
ville, Md. is incorrect. The cost of build- 
ing the laboratory at the site picked by 
the Food and Drug Administration— 
which is not in my district—is $400,000 
less than the construction costs would be 
at Beltsville, Md. 

But let us get back to this confer- 
ence report. I support this conference 
report because it is the best job of com- 
promise that could be accomplished. It 
does not escalate spending. By returning 
this conference report to the conference 
again we could come back here with sep- 
arate votes on many of these items. And 
you gentlemen on the floor of this House 
will be voting separately on aid to the 
impacted areas, on aid to the mental 
retardation program area, on aid to the 
mental health centers, on aid to the 
handicapped and many other programs. 
If you want to take that route that is 
all right with me. But the kind of speech 
that was made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] undercutting this 
conference committee has invited people 
to recommit this report to the confer- 
ence committee for their further study 
and consideration. I am sure that after 
the Mahon speech a majority of the 
Members will recommit this conference 
report. 

I sat on the conference committee for 
7 weeks and we worked hard to main- 
tain the position of the House. The gen- 
tleman from Texas has misled us here 
today by accusing us in this report of 
escalating spending. 

Mr. Speaker, the motion to recommit 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
instructs the conferees to reduce this bill 
by $20 million. That is what we are talk- 
ing about, a reduction of $20 million out 
of a $13.27 billion appropriation. 

Mr. Speaker, that $20 million reduc- 
tion is made up of the following items: 
Educational improvement for the handi- 
capped, $2 million; Gallaudet College for 
the deaf, $186 thousand; cancer research, 
$2.7 million; heart research, $4.5 million; 
dental research, $1.3 million; arthritis 
and metabolic diseases, $1 million; re- 
search for neurological diseases and 


blindness, $1 million; research funds for 
infectious diseases and allergies, $2 mil- 
lion; research in the general medical sci- 
ences, $2 million; child health and 
human development research, $2 million; 
general research at NIH, $1.7 million; 
and the John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Health research, $225,000. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have less 
than 1 minute, and I will move the previ- 
ous question, but let me say this: The 
only items in this conference report that 
are over the budget are in the National 
Institutes of Health, educational assist- 
ance for the handicapped, and Gallaudet 
College. Let us not get off the track on 
any motion to recommit this bill for 
health, education, and welfare. This is 
not the battleground. Let us live to fight 
another day, but not on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is the gentleman opposed to the 
conference report? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bow moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 10196 to the committee 
on conference with instructions to the man- 
agers on the part of the House to insist upon 
its disagreement to Senate amendments 
which exceed the budget request therefor. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 226, nays 174, not voting 32, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 296] 
YEAS—226 
Abbitt Ayres Biester 
Abernethy Baring Blackburn 
air Bates Blanton 

Anderson, Ill. Battin Bow 
Anderson, Belcher 

Tenn. Bennett Brinkley 
Andrews, Ala. 
Arends Betts Brotzman 
Ashbrook Bevill Brown, Mich. 
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Cederberg 


Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gross 

Grover 


Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 


Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Ottinger 


Price, Tex. 


NAYS—174 


Dulski 
Eckhardt 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Gray 
Green, Pa. 


Ru 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Taft 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 


. Hicks 


Holifield 
Horton 


Joelson 


Meeds 
Michel 


Miller, Calif. Purcell Sisk 
Minish Railsback Slack 
Mink s Smith, Iowa 
Moore Reid, N.Y. Staggers 
Moorhead Reifel Steed 
Morgan Resnick Stephens 
Morse, Mass. Reuss Stubblefield 
Moss Rhodes, Pa. Sullivan 
Multer Riegle Tenzer 
Murphy, Il Thompson, N.J. 
Murphy, N.Y. Rogers, Colo. Tunney 
Natcher man Udall 
Nedzi Rooney, N.Y Van Deerlin 
Nix Rosenthal Vanik 
O'Hara, II. Rostenkowski Vigorito 
O'Hara, Mich. Roush Waldie 
Olsen Roybal Whalen 
Patman Ryan Wilson, 
Patten St Germain Charles H. 
Pepper St. Onge Wolff 
Perkins Scheuer Wright 
Pickle Schweiker Yates 
Pike Shipley Young 
Price, Il. Shriver Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—32 

Ashmore Edwards, La. O’Konski 
Bolton Everett O'Neill, Mass 
Broomfield Flynt Philbin 
Brown, Calif. Fountain Rarick 

lark Gettys Rooney, Pa. 
Cohelan Holland Sandman 
Davis, Ga. Howard Tiernan 
Dent Kluczynski Ullman 
Diggs Landrum Utt 
Donohue Macdonald, Watkins 
Dow Mass. Willis 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 
The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 


Mr. Fountain, for, with Mr. O'Neill of Mas- 
sachusetts, against. 

Mr. Utt for, with Mr. Howard against. 

Mr. Watkins for, with Mr. Dent against, 

Mr. Sandman for, with Mr. Philbin against. 

Mr, Rarick for, with Mr. Donohue against. 

Mr. Ashmore for, with Mr. Macdonald of 
Massachusetts against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Tiernan with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Flynt. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Clark. 

Mr, Everett with Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Dow with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Uliman. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Holland, 


Mr. RAILSBACK changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
3 days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the conference report 
on H.R. 10196. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to file 
certain privileged reports. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


FALSE REPRESENTATIONS 
BY MAIL 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 1411) to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to the use of 
the mails to obtain money or property 
under false representations, and for oth- 
er purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 1411, with Mr. 
Steep in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule (H. Res. 932), the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Nix] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx]. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr, Chairman, H.R. 1411 has been 
worked out carefully and brought to the 
floor for action in the belief that its 
enactment into law will serve the public 
interest in a most critical field. 

A similar bill by the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UparLl was unanimously 
passed by the House of Representatives 
in the 89th Congress, but was not acted 
upon by the other body. 

H.R. 1411 has been recommended by 
the Post Office Department and the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
representing 90 percent of the real estate 
business in the United States. This bill 
is favored because it is designed to re- 
duce and, hopefully, to eliminate the 
unprecedented number of fraudulent 
land sales as well as numerous other 
fraudulent transactions presently car- 
ried on through the use of the U.S. mail. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection it is 
informative to note that the Postmaster 
General recently stated that complaints 
by the public of alleged mail fraud ac- 
tivities are currently running ahead of 
the 1966 fiscal year record of 130,457. Mr. 
O’Brien continued by saying that the 
swindler uses the sealed envelope as a 
cloak for his confidence games and each 
year costs the public hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars; in fact, it has been 
conclusively established that crooked 
real estate schemes alone have resulted 
in losses to the public of $50 million dur- 
ing the last 5 years in cases involving 
50 criminal convictions. In the last 6 
years, 300,000 persons have been left 
without insurance and $600 million in 
unpaid claims in fraudulent insurance 
mail frauds. 

Mr. Chairman, the imaginative fertil- 
ity of these human leeches who use the 
U.S. mail to prey upon the unsuspecting 
and credulous public cover a wide variety 
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of criminal schemes. Most of us know 
something about the glowing descrip- 
tions of prize lots high and dry in Flori- 
da, the land of perpetual sunshine, only 
the lots if found at all were in the swamp 
and covered by 6 feet of water. Some of 
us know about the drug phenobarbital 
advertised and sold through the U.S, 
mail to the pitiful sufferers of epilepsy 
as a new wonder drug, and found to be 
not only ineffective, but habit forming. 

Consider the countless number of our 
older citizens, lonely and depressed, who 
are bombarded through the mail by 
quacks who guarantee instant sex rejuve- 
nation. 

There are many other examples of mail 
fraud quackery that could be mentioned 
here, but in the interest of brevity, I 
will record only one more—truly a tragic 
example of mail fraud—it was called a 
“Voluptuizer.” It was advertised as capa- 
ble of transforming a flat-chested girl 
into a girl with a lovely bosom, free from 
fears of inferiority. This gadget con- 
sisted of a plastic cup, a rubber tube, and 
a rubber bulb to pump air into the chest; 
needless to say the device did not work, 
yet the promoters pocketed an estimated 
$1 million. 

Mr. Chairman, under present law the 
Postmaster General can only issue a mail 
stop order when he finds that the crook 
is conducting a scheme or device for ob- 
taining money or property through the 
mail by means of “false and fraudulent 
pretenses, representations, or promises.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court in the case of 
Reilly v. Pincus (338 U.S. 269) has held 
that the use of the word fraudulent in 
the existing statue (39 U.S.C. 4005) com- 
pels the Postmaster General to find proof 
of intent to deceive before he may ad- 
ministratively issue a mail stop order. 

This requirement places an onerous 
burden on the Postmaster General, and, 
thereby, provides the loophole through 
which the crook walks free. In these 
circumstances the Postmaster General 
often is powerless to act against the pro- 
moter until after indictment, trial, and 
conviction—while the dishonest pro- 
moter continues to cheat the public in 
the interim. 

H.R. 1411 makes one substantive 
change—it deletes from subsection (a) of 
section 4005 the words “false and fraudu- 
et e representations or prom- 

It substitutes two words—false repre- 
sentations. When this change is made the 
Postmaster General may administra- 
tively issue a mail stop order without 
proof of—intent to deceive—as 
under the ruling by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Reilly v. Pincus (338 U.S. 269). 

The public will be protected. 

The promoter will remain protected 
under the Administrative Procedure Act 
(5 U.S.C. 551), he may appeal any ruling 
against him to the U.S. District Court 
(28 U.S.C. 1339), and then to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The promoter may show that the false 
representations is no longer a part of his 
promotion, and resume business. 

The promoter or his representative 
will be present at the opening and exam- 
ination of any mail claimed to be a pro- 
motion based on false representation. 

There is ample precedent for this 

-change in the law: 
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First. The Food and Drug and Cos- 
metic Act (21 U.S.C. 33). 

Second. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 77 (a) and 
following). 

Third. The Federal Trade Commission 
Act (15 U.S.C. 52a), all of which empower 
Government agencies to act in false 
representation cases without proof of 
intent. 

Mr. Chairman, the public need is 
great—time is short if the Congress is to 
prevent the loss of hundreds of millions 
of dollars by the public. 

I urge the passage of H.R. 1411. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, first, 
I compliment the gentleman on the 
statement he has made, which I think 
explains the effect of this. 

Second, there is one point I would like 
to make. If I understand the proposition, 
it is that, in effect, a change would be 
made from a fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion, that is one that is known conscious- 
ly by the sender to be fraudulent, to one 
that is, in fact, fraudulent but may not 
so be known by the sender in fact to be 
fraudulent. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield, the change that is sug- 
gested is that we delete “fraudulent,” 
and that is done for the reason that the 
word “fraudulent” has been construed by 
the courts to require proof of specific in- 
tent. This is an administrative procedure. 
This does not change the basic law. This 
is the procedure utilized by the Postmas- 
ter General in an effort to aid the public, 
to stop the deception. It is not a method 
of prosecution by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
other words, this would be confined to 
the stop order and would not involve any 
criminal prosecution? 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, he is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a member of the committee, I 
would like to join in complimenting the 
gentleman in the well for his presenta- 
tion. I know the sincerity with which he 
supports this legislation. 

As one of the members of the commit- 
tee who wrote dissenting views on this 
matter, I would like to ask the gentleman 
in the well if it is not true that in addi- 
tion to the power of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to stop mail upon a determination 
by him made administratively and prior 
to any formal legal proceedings, he not 
only stops the mail being received by the 
person whom he believes to be advertis- 
ing in the manner prescribed by this 
statute, but orders that all mail received 
by the post office where he is located, 
addressed to him, may be returned to the 
sender with a stamped indication on it 
that the Post Office Department has 
found it to be false and misleading? 

Second, he directs that the several 
postmasters cannot cash any postal 
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money order that is made out to the 
businessman who has put out the adver- 
tisement. 

All these consequences would begin to 
occur prior to any determination of guilt 
or innocence of the advertiser either by a 
formal administrative proceeding or by 
action of a court of law. 

Mr. NIX. The gentleman is correct to 
some extent. That authority is vested in 
the Postmaster General. 

However, the promoter is not without 
remedy. As I have indicated before, he 
has the right to be present during the 
examination. He has the right to appeal 
from the ruling of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to the U.S. district court. 

I say to the gentieman that in ad- 
vocating the change I have enunciated 
here, what I seek to do and what the 
commitiee sought to do, was to balance 
the equities, those of the general public 
against those of a dishonest promoter. 
We were firm in our conviction that in 
balancing those equities we certainly 
were serving the ends of justice. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I agree 
wholeheartedly with what the gentle- 
man just said, but I do not believe we 
ever balance the equities in our zeal to 
protect some member of or the general 
public when we deprive businessmen of 
due process of law. 

In my humble opinion, as a lawyer 
with some experience in administrative 
law, we clearly would do something here 
that has been struck down numerous 
times in the States across this country 
when attempted by other levels of gov- 
ernment. In my opinion, this legislation 
will be subject to an attack on a con- 
stitutional basis. 

More importantly, what we are here 
doing is conferring on the Postmaster 
General the authority to be the trier of 
fact and law, who is not held accountable 
by the administrative code at the point 
at which he can, in effect, stop a busi- 
nessman from a whole series of transac- 
tions. 

The appeal is available, but by the 
time the appeal occurs the damage will 
have been done. 

If the court finds the businessman was, 
in fact, innocent of any fraud or intent 
to deceive the public there is no way to 
make him whole. He cannot sue the 
Postmaster General for making a mis- 
take, and he has not had a hearing in 
advance of the action by the Postmaster 
General. After this action is taken, when 
the gentleman in the well points out that 
the recipient is privileged to be present, 
that is not a hearing. He is only privi- 
leged to be present at the time the mail is 
marked and returned. There is no hear- 
ing and no way for him to present any 
evidence of his good faith. 

Mr. NIX. May I suggest to the gentle- 
man, he has a right at that point to 
initiate proceedings in the U.S. district 
court. 

Let me say further that I would be 
the last person ever to consent to any 
erosion of constitutional rights. When 
the gentleman raises the question of 
constitutionality, I suggest to him that 
the same question has been raised with 
respect to comparable sections of law, 
and the Supreme Court has repeatedly 
and uniformly decreed that those provi- 
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sions of law were constitutional. I 
believe the gentleman need not have any 
misgivings on that point. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am concerned about the 
Postmaster General issuing a stop order, 


‘at his discretion finding there is false 


representation, and then later, when the 
customer gets in court, the court finding 
contrary to the determination of the 
Postmaster General. 

What provision is there in this law to 
indemnify the mailer from damages due 
to the action of the Postmaster General? 

Mr. NIX. There is no more provision 
in this law to indemnify the person you 
have mentioned than there is to in- 

y a person who is arrested in 
criminal proceedings and found not 
guilty by a jury. He has been exonerated. 
That is the indemnification here. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Mr. Chairman, in that 
criminal case that the gentleman speaks 
of a court has made the determination 
rather than an administrative agency. 
There is that difference. 

Mr. NIX. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I will be happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I share the gentleman's 
concern about the number of companies 
that are fraudulently operating in our 
society these days. I was interested in 
reading in the report on page 5 this 
statement: 

As a result, some short-lived and fraudu- 
lent insurance firms have sprung up, cater- 
ing to the high-risk market. One source says 
that 73 companies have folded in this field 
in the last 6 years, leaving 300,000 persons 
without insurance and $600 million in un- 
paid claims. 


I am sure, as the gentleman knows, 
along with several other Members of the 
House, I have been attempting to bring 
to the attention of the House the great 
need for some congressional survey in 
relation to insurance companies. I won- 
der if the gentleman can tell me whether 
the Post Office Department or the gen- 
tleman’s committee have made any in- 
vestigation for the purpose of determin- 
ing how these 73 companies in the first 
instance were authorized to do business 
in the various States in which they were 
and, second, whether the Post Office De- 
partment or the gentleman's committee 
have brought to the attention of the re- 
spective commissioners of the individual 
States the shortcomings of these com- 
panies. 

Mr. NIX. If the gentleman will yield, 
as the gentleman knows, the authoriza- 
tion to do business in the individual 
States would not be a matter to come 
before the committee. However, I can 
assure the gentleman that the subcom- 
mittee is contemplating hearings in 
regard to the relationship of the Post- 
master General of the United States to 
the operation of the economy. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman 
for the excellence of his statement. 

Mr. NIX. Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
one final statement that clearly points 
up one of the classic examples. There is 
a company, the Lake Mead Land & Wa- 
ter Co. In October 1963 an indictment 
was returned against this company. 
There was a conviction obtained in June 
of 1965, but in the interim payments con- 
tinued to flow to the promoters during 
the 20-month period before conviction, 
that is, between indictment and convic- 
tion. Three thousand persons lost an 
estimated $100 million before these dis- 
honest promoters were put in jail. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman, a member of the committee. 

Mr. OLSEN. I thank the gentleman, 
the chairman of our Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations. I want to congratu- 
late him on this legislation. I very 
strongly support this bill. I think it is a 
real step forward and a fair and reason- 
able step forward concerning these kinds 
of fraud. It is a much needed protection 
for the general public. 

Every year the American public loses 
millions of its hard-earned dollars to 
swindlers and thieves who prey on their 
sickness, on their desire for retirement in 
a warm climate, and their need for the 
wonderful goods and services that are 
promised them in the mail. This is a 
matter that has reached the proportions 
of the hundred millions. For example, 
from 1962 until the present, $600 million 
in unpaid insurance claims are outstand- 
ing against mail order insurance com- 
panies. There have been some criminal 
convictions in mail fraud cases. Very 
few. But these few cases have involved 
$50 million in the last 5 years, and the 
percentage of convictions is very small 
in comparison to the number of investi- 
gations. 

The reason for this is that the courts 
have insisted that, as the present law 
is worded, the Post Office Department 
prove intent to defraud on the part of 
promoters when they use false repre- 
sentations in their advertising. This is 
all right in a criminai case because the 
issue is a man’s freedom and punish- 
ment. But where the only question is 
whether, after lengthy proceedings, a 
mail stop order requiring the return of 
money to mail patrons is involved, the 
only proof should be that of misrepre- 
sentation. It does not make any differ- 
ence when our objective is public pro- 
tection, whether a medical promoter 
intended to hoodwink people with his 
gadget or not. If the issue is protection 
of the public, all we have to know is 
whether the product is dangerous to 
health, and whether it has been repre- 
sented to the public as a cure. 

Before a mail stop order can be issued 
under this bill, the promoter will receive 
the same protection he receives now. 
That is, there will be proceedings under 
the Administrative Procedure Act, which 
provide notice and the right to present 
a case by the promoter. If the order 
is issued against a promoter, he may ap- 
peal through the U.S. district court to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The important point here is that the 
public needs, and has the right to ask 
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for, protection from swindlers by the U.S. 
mail service. Who else, what other agency 
can or will provide this protection? If 
you admit that the public should receive 
protection from crooks, you must say 
what alternative you believe to be the 
correct one. 

This bill changes one word—“fraudu- 
lent”—to two words—“false representa- 
tions.” It changes proceedings from one 
which examines the conscience of pro- 
moters to one which establishes the facts 
as to the truth or falsity of mail promo- 
tions. I believe that the American people 
have the right to rely on the integrity 
of the mail system. If this bill is not a 
good one, then none of the protections of 
the mail system by the Post Office De- 
partment is any good, and the services 
provided now by the Postal Inspection 
Service of the Post Office, one of the 
finest police organizations in the country 
according to Reader’s Digest, should be 
abolished. 

I ask for your support of H.R. 1411. 

Mr. NIX. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1411. It is a good bill. 
I urge all Members of the House to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
1411, which bill provides that the U.S. 
Government in the future can protect 
the innocent from crooked mail schemes 
by obtaining a mail stop order which will 
direct that mail be returned to mail 
patrons who have relied on the false 
representations of the mailer. 

There is a great deal at stake in this 
bill. From 1962 until the present there 
were $600 million worth of unpaid in- 
surance claims outstanding in this coun- 
try, many of them owed by fly-by-night 
insurance companies who did their ad- 
vertising through the mails. 

Crooked junk mail real estate schemes 
that seek out the elderly through the 
purchasing and trading of mailing lists, 
and result in the loss of a lifetime of 
savings for many old people who plan to 
retire to a cottage in the country during 
their declining years, must be ended. 
People have been bilked out of millions. 
The Lake Mead Co., which operated in 
Arizona, sold desert property as devel- 
oped land when, in fact, it could not be 
watered, maintained, or developed. That 
scheme cost the general public over a 
million dollars in savings. The fact that 
unscrupulous promoters fix their sights 
on the elderly should move us to enact 
legislation such as this bill before us to- 
day. 

H.R. 1411 simply takes the position 
that in order to protect the public the 
Post Office Department, after proper 
hearings, should be allowed to issue a 
mail stop order which will prevent money 
falling into the hands of crooked promo- 
ters by seeing to it that the mail is re- 
turned, after it is proven the mailer has 
used false representations. 

I urge the adoption of this bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
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yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
the chairman of the Postal Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Nrx]. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the privi- 
lege and pleasure of serving as the rank- 
ing minority member on that subcom- 
mittee for many years. Further, I wish 
to compliment the author of the bill, the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

In my opinion this legislation is cer- 
tainly long overdue. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that we 
should promptly enact this legislation 
and pass this bill in substantially the 
same form as it was passed during the 
last session of the Congress but was not 
acted upon by the other body. 

I know of no real objection to this 
bill, other than the procedural questions 
that were asked earlier. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1411 will establish 
a new burden of proof in mail stop order 
cases involving shady promotions. A mail 
stop order is an order by the Postmaster 
General to a local postmaster requiring 
him to intercept mail to a particular 
promoter. The intercepted mail will, 
according to H.R. 1411, be opened 
in the presence of a representative 
of the promoter. Only mail in response 
to a promotion based on false represen- 
tations will be returned to the sender. 
This bill substitutes the term “false rep- 
resentations” for language in 39 United 
States Code 4005 “by means of false or 
fraudulent pretenses.” This change is 
necessary because the use of the word 
fraudulent, according to the courts, im- 
plies that a criminal standard of proof 
is necessary for a conviction. This means 
that intent to defraud must be proved. 
It is impossible to prove whether or not 
a “quack doctor” intended to harm his 
customers with sor’ dangerous con- 
traption or patent medicine. In fact, the 
standard of fraudulence is so severe that 
criminal charges may as well be brought 
and an unscrupulous promoter convicted 
before the mail stop order remedy is ap- 
plied. It took 2 years for the case against 
the Lake Mead Land and Water Co. 
in Arizona to be completed. In the mean- 
time, payments continued to pour into 
the company and the remedy of the mail 
stop order which was intended to protect 
the public could not be used. The total 
loss to the public through the operations 
of that company came to over a million 
dollars. 

The new standard of false representa- 
tion protects the public without depriv- 
ing promoters of any legal rights. They 
are still entitled to demand the applica- 
tion of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. They are still entitled to appeal to 
a U.S. district court and the U.S. Su- 
preme Court if necessary. The Post- 
master General will have to establish 
that false representations have been used 
in the mail advertising of the promotion. 
Since the promoter does not suffer crimi- 
nal penalties under this statute he should 
not be in a position of being able to 
frustrate protection of the public by 
insisting that the Postmaster General 
prove what his intent was. 
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This is a serious problem. In a 5-year 
period from 1962 to 1967, there were 
$600 million in unpaid insurance claims 
by companies who obtained their cus- 
tomers by means of mail advertising. 
Premiums were collected and little or 
nothing was paid out to the insured. 

There have been convictions of pro- 
moters, 49 out of an investigation of 481. 
These 49 promoters, from 1962 to the 
present, had bilked the public out of 
$50 million. Of the remaining 440 cases, 
the defect in proof was chiefly the in- 
ability of proving the intention of the 
promoter when he contacted the retired, 
the elderly, and the sick through the 
mail, deprived them of their life savings 
on the basis of false representations 
which the promoter or the quack may 
have believed to be true. Intentional or 
not, people from every State have been 
victimized by false claims through the 
mail. The wonderful State of Nebraska, 
part of which I represent, is no exception. 

On April 8 of last year three promoters 
were sentenced to a totai of 94 years in 
a Federal penitentiary at Topeka, Kans., 
after operating a $1 million swindle in 
the sale of “fancy Hereford beef calves.” 
Blocks of animals were ordered by pur- 
chasers, including seven from the State 
of Nebraska, only to find that the ani- 
mals were totally inferior, had not been 
inoculated or vaccinated against disease, 
and were delivered at night when it was 
impossible for the purchasers to examine 
the stock. It is probable that mail to 
these promoters could have been halted 
some time before the criminal case termi- 
nated in court had it mot been necessary 
to prove fraudulent intent under the 
civil statute. 

In another case a number of Nebras- 
kans and citizens from all over the coun- 
try were paying weekly “donations” to 
a man named Dr. Abn Donahji, a so- 
called yogi and clairvoyant healer. Dr. 
Donahji, who turned out to be plain 
Don Wilson, of Des Moines, Iowa, used 
the mail to tell people he could cure 
cancer, multiple sclerosis, and heart 
disease by setting up vibrations“ with 
copper bracelets with health-giving 
properties. The prices ranged from $18 
to $76 a bracelet. The wholesale price of 
the bracelets was 3742 cents each. He 
was convicted and sent to jail, but this 
bill, HR. 1411, probably could have 
stopped him from hauling in $400,000 
from desperate sick people. 

The public must be protected. All this 
bill does is delay the receipt of money 
by a promoter until the matter of false 
representations can be cleaned up. This 
is not a wholly different step. The Ped- 
eral Trade Commission and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission take ac- 
tion in false representation cases, and 
if the mail is to be cleaned up this bill 
must be passed. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
while I have reservations about this leg- 
islation, H.R. 1411, and did not favor it 
in committee, I want, nevertheless, to 
compliment the sponsor of this bill, my 
colleague from Arizona, for his genuine 
effort to curb the practices of unscrupu- 
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lous promoters who use the U.S. mails to 
bilk the public. 

I appreciate the objective of this legis- 
lation and agree that the unwilling part- 
nership between the U.S. postal service 
and the promoter of worthless wares is 
deserving of congressional attention and 
investigation. 

Therefore, my disagreement with my 
friend from Arizona goes only to the 
scope of the bill and the powers which 
it would confer on the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. It is my own opinion, based on testi- 
mony presented, that the Postmaster 
General is not without the tools or un- 
able to track down and prosecute mail 
fraud under the current provisions of 
law. 

As a case in point, I include at the 
close of my remarks the Post Office De- 
partment general press release No. 139, 
which details the recent conviction of 
Southern Classified Directory Co., of At- 
lanta, Ga. Through the diligent efforts 
of the Post Office Department, two pro- 
moters of this company were convicted 
on eight counts of fraud in a jury trial 
before the U.S. district court in Atlanta. 

The Post Office Department vigorous- 
ly supports H.R. 1411 because, in their 
words: 

In 1949 the U.S. Supreme Court in Reilly v. 
Pinkus, as a collateral finding in a medical 
postal fraud case, construed the phrase 
“false or fraudulent” as meaning “false and 
fraudulent,” and since that decision we have 
been shackled with the burden of establish- 
ing the intent to deceive. 


In another hearing, before our Sub- 
committee on Postal Operations, the 
General Counsel of the Post Office De- 
partment, Mr. Timothy May, said: 

I do not think, however, there is any an- 
swer in trying to change the Supreme Court's 
definition of obscenity. The Supreme Court 
has stated it, what it is, and they are not 
going to let it be legislatively changed. 


It is curious to me that the Depart- 
ment comes to Congress seeking legisla- 
tive remedy to circumvent the Supreme 
Court's interpretation of “false or fraud- 
ulent“ representations, but at the same 
time declines to propose a similar chal- 
lenge in the case of obscenity in the 
mails. 

I would hope that the Department 
would exert the same zeal toward pro- 
tecting young minds from promoters of 
pornography. 

The release, above mentioned, follows: 

Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien 
said today that the conviction of Southern 
Classified Directory Co. of Atlanta, Ga., was 
an “important break in our drive to protect 
businessmen from solicitations sent through 
the mails by fraudulent business directory 
companies.” 

Found guilty on Sept. 22 of defrauding 
businessmen and others listed in the Yellow 
Pages of telephone directories were Southern 
Directory's two promoters, William O. Hud- 
gens, 40, and Mrs. Marion E. Bishop, 55, both 
of Azusa, Calif. They were convicted on eight 
counts in a jury trial before U.S. District 
Judge Newell Edenfield in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. O'Brien said that Southern Classified 
Directory’s operation is similar to those con- 
ducted by a number of other so-called di- 
rectory companies operating in the United 
States. Postal Inspectors have 34 such com- 
panies under investigation, with the find- 
ings in four of these cases already in the 
hands of U.S. Attorneys. 
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Postal Inspectors found that Southern Di- 

rectory. whose local “office” consisted only 
of a post office box in Atlanta, mailed ap- 
proximately 1 million solicitations in 1964, 
tts first year of operation, to businesses, 
large and small, hospitals, churches, doctors, 
attorneys and other groups listed in the 
Yellow Pages of telephone directories, While 
the company actually printed a directory, 
only 3971 copies were distributed over the 
entire Southeast, one copy being sent to each 
businessman paying $45 for a listing. The 
Directory had little or no advertising value, 
according to the indictment upon which 
‘they were tried. 

“In the past it has been difficult to con- 
vict such promoters,“ the Chief of the Postal 
Inspection Service, H. B. Montague said, 
“partly because the misrepresentations are 
made by inference and innuendo.” 

In Atlanta, however, the jury found the 
promoters guilty of fraudulently claiming: 

That the Southern Directory Co. operated 
a directory company at Atlanta. 

That Southern Directory Co. would get 
results for advertisers by distributing its di- 
rectory to a sufficient number of individuals 
and businesses, 

That Southern Classified Directory offered 
subscribers greater advantages than if they 
advertised in many separate directories. 

On the basis of the indictment the pro- 
moters were also found guilty of sending 
solicitations to firms listed in the Yellow 
Pages, copying accurately the listing in the 
classified sections as to make it appear that 
the mailing was from the telephone com- 
pany. 

Post Office Department investigations in- 
dicate that the fraudulent directory com- 
panies generally charge fees ranging from $35 
5 $85 per listing. They appear to flourish if 

ey can snare only a few 1,000 
sorption y listings per 1, 

Mr. Montague said “the overworked or 
careless businessman is usually tricked into 
thinking such an invoice must be paid. In a 
series of 400 interviews with business and 
professional men an Inspector found that in 
every instance payment had been made in 
the belief that it was for listings previously 
ordered in Yellow Pages or similar legitimate 
directories.” 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Robert L. Smith 
handled the prosecution at Atlanta. 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the distinguished gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Unatz]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, this bill is 
a long-overdue step in my judgment to 
protect the American consumer and par- 
ticularly to protect the older people of 
this country. 


to extend protection to these people 
along this line, as the result of certain 
operations in an area where unscrupu- 
lous real estate promoters were publish- 
ing through mass advertisements, ad- 
vertisement directed largely at the big 
cities in the East, promoting the sale of 
this great desert subdivision, where for 
$10 down and $10 whenever you can 
catch me, this supposedly desirable land 
could be purchased, In other words, the 
advertisements portrayed the fact that 
one could buy a beautiful homesite in 
this area—and many pictures were 
printed carrying photographs of numer- 
ous trees, wildlife such as deer being 
abundant, and other enticing pictures 
designed to lure purchasers of property 
such as this. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this rep- 
resents serious and misleading facts as 
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contained in such advertisements. For 
instance, the real estate brokers in our 
area felt that their profession had been 
damaged as a result of this type of ad- 
vertising and by this type of solicitation. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, it is my pleas- 
ure to say that the national organiza- 
tion of real estate people of this country 
support this bill. The National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards has endorsed 
this bill. I feel it represents sound legis- 
lation and is directed toward a problem 
that deserves and will extend some pro- 
tection to consumers in a wide number 
of fields, in addition to the field of real 
estate. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I am delighted to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arizona for his 
concern over the subject matter of this 
legislation and to again reiterate the 
fact that I agree with all of the objec- 
tives sought in this bill. 

Mr, Chairman, I only wish to go back 
to an admonition which I received while 
in Sunday school, a lesson which I 
learned at a very early age in life, “The 
end seldom justifies whatever the 
means.” 

Mr. UDALL. Certainly not. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Now, with 
regard to the Postmaster General’s de- 
termination that a matter does contain 
false representation, is it the under- 
standing of the author of this bill that 
that determination would only be made 
after an administrative hearing at which 
time there would be adequate notice and 
opportunity to be heard and present evi- 
dence by all parties concerned? 

Mr. UDALL. I want to make the legis- 
lative intent clear, at least, that of the 
author, and I thank the gentleman, who 
is a noted and able constitutional lawyer, 
and our colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Warnie], and others 
who raised the fundamental question of 
due process. It is certainly my intention 
that the language of the bill is, in re- 
plying to the point the gentleman has 
raised, that it should be very clear that 
no stop order is to be made, no determi- 
nation by the Postmaster General is to 
be made until there is this administrative 
hearing so that the person against whom 
the order would be made would have op- 
portunity to appear at that administra- 
tive hearing before that stop order went 
into effect. I want to make that very 
clear. 

Mr. WILLIAM D, FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
that this bill will be adopted by the 
House. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, every year 
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the American public loses millions of its 
hard-earned dollars to swindlers and 
thieves who prey on their sickness, on 
their desire for retirement in a warm cli- 
mate, and their need for the wonderful 
goods and services that are promised 
them in the mail. This is a matter that 
has reached the proportions of the hun- 
dred millions. For example, from 1962 
until the present $600 million in unpaid 
insurance claims are outstanding against 
mail-order insurance companies. There 
have been some criminal convictions in 
mail fraud cases. Very few. But these few 
cases have involved $50 million in the 
last 5 years and the percentage of con- 
victions is very small in comparison to 
the number of investigations. 

The reason for this is that the courts 
have insisted that, as the present law is 
worded, the Post Office Department 
prove intent to defraud on the part of 
promoters when they use false repre- 
sentations in their advertising. This is 
all right in a criminal case because the 
issue is a man’s freedom and punish- 
ment. But where the only question is 
whether, after lengthy proceedings, a 
mail stop order requiring the return of 
money to mail patrons is involved, the 
only proof should be that of misrepre- 
sentation. 

It does not make any difference when 
our objective is public protection, 
whether a medical promoter intended to 
hoodwink people with his gadget or not. 
If the issue is protection of the public 
all we have to know is whether the prod- 
uct is dangerous to health, and whether 
it has been represented to the public as 
a cure. 

Before a mail stop order can be is- 
sued under this bill, the promoter will 
receive the same protection he receives 
now; that is, there will be proceedings 
under the Administrative Procedure Act, 
which provide notice and the right to 
present a case by the promoter. If the 
order is issued against a promoter, he 
may appeal through the U.S. district 
court to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The important point here is that the 
public needs and has the right to ask 
for protection from swindlers by the U.S. 
mail service. Who else, what other agency 
can or will provide this protection? If you 
admit that the public should receive pro- 
tection from crooks, you must say what 
alternative you believe to be the correct 
one. 

This bill changes one word—“fraudu- 
lent”—to two words “false representa- 
tions.” It changes proceedings from one 
which examines the conscience of pro- 
moters to one which establishes the facts 
as to the truth or falsity of mail promo- 
tions. I believe that the American people 
have the right to rely on the integrity of 
the mail system. If this bill is not a good 
one, then none of the protections of the 
mail system by the Post Office Depart- 
ment is any good, and the services pro- 
vided now by the postal inspection service 
of the Post Office, one of the finest police 
organizations in the country according 
to Reader’s Digest, should be abolished. 

I ask for your support of H.R. 1411. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. FuLton] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to rise in support of 
this legislation which is much needed and 
long overdue. It was my pleasure to join 
in cosponsorship of the bill and it is my 
hope the House will pass it with an over- 
whelming vote of approval. 

The bill will assist the Post Office De- 
partment in combating a wide range of 
abuses of the postal system. In particular, 
it will assist in eradicating the practice 
of using the mail for the circulating of 
unsolicited advertisements for items and 
materials which can only be considered 
as offensive filth which is blatantly dis- 
gusting. 

The Post Office Department has in- 
formed me by letter that passage of this 
bill would provide them with a potent 
weapon to combat the purveyors of un- 
solicited obscene material. 

We passed similar legislation in the 
89th Congress in the House but it was 
not brought before the other body. It is 
now time to act again and I hope all of 
my colleagues will join in support of this 
bill. 

I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
WALDIE]. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the bill, but before doing 
so let me join with my colleagues on the 
committee in extending my compliments 
to the chairman for the most effective 
manner in which he handles the com- 
mittee, and for his great zeal in advo- 
cating this particular piece of legisla- 
tion for which he has a deep conviction. 

Let me, however, consider a question 
that I believe has not been properly pre- 
sented. It has always been presented to 
the House thus far in this debate that 
the man who is being subjected to a stop 
order is a guilty man, that he is issuing 
materials that are specifically prohibited 
under this act, and if you presuppose this 
fact there can hardly be little disagree- 
ment with any conclusion at which you 
might arrive. 

If, however, you presuppose what is 
legitimately’ the case under American 
law—that the man is innocent until 
proven guilty, you come up with a dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

Despite the assurances of my very able 
and astute colleague, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], that an ad- 
ministrative hearing is held prior to the 
issuance of a stop order, the testimony 
before the committee to my recollection 
did not so enlighten us, and as a matter 
of fact the report that accompanied the 
bill does not make that at all clear. 
There was the direct response to a ques- 
tion that I asked of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s representative as to whether there 
was an administrative hearing prior to 
the issuance of the stop order, and my 
recollection is that the answer was “No.” 

I then asked, “What is the remedy to 
the innocent businessman?” The repre- 
sentative of the Postmaster General said 
the innocent businessman has an oppor- 
tunity to discontinue mailing the mate- 
rials—which is hardly a remedy of any 
significance. 
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The second reason I oppose the bill 
is perhaps more philosophical. I fear, 
and I believe more strenuously since I 
have been on the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, that we are mov- 
ing the Post Office Department far afield 
in giving them the very sensitive task of 
examining and passing upon, in their 
sole judgment, the contents of the mail. 
Their primary mission and their one 
concern which they have thus far been 
unable to do too good a job at, for 
reasons I do not intend to go into, is to 
deliver the mail. 

We are assigning to them an area and 
additional responsibilities which is an 
extremely sensitive one, and that is to 
make a determination amounting to a 
value judgment, as to the desirability or 
undesirability of content and substance 
of particular mail. I believe that this is 
a mistake, and we should not do so. The 
Post Office Department is simply not 
qualified to perform such an important 
and sensitive task. Those judgments 
should be made by the Justice Depart- 
ment, not the Post Office. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the bill. There is no question that the in- 
tended purpose of the bill is a good one. 
We do not want people to use the mails 
to defraud citizens of our country. How- 
ever, the word “fraud” does not appear in 
the bill. As a matter of fact, it would 
eliminate both the word “fraud” and the 
need to establish any intent to misrepre- 
sent. 

The bill indicates that upon evidence, 
satisfactory to the Postmaster General, 
that there has been false representations, 
he can issue an order directing all post- 
masters to return mail to the sender, and 
to mark on the cover of the mail that it 
is in violation of this provision and con- 
tains “false representation.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am not at all pacified 
by the fact that a representative of the 
sender of the mail can be present when 
the mail is opened. It does not say that 
he is entitled to any hearing at that time. 
The Postmaster General still has com- 
plete discretion in this matter regardless 
of what the sender may or may not say. 
It is an administration determination 
to be made entirely by the Postmaster 
General. 

I would call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to a letter from the 
Attorney General which appears on page 
30 of the report of the subcommittee. 

The letter indicates that the Justice 
Department does not recommend this 
legislation. That Department defers to 
the Post Office Department and to the 
Congress. It quotes from the case of 
Reilly v. Pinkus, 338 U.S. 269, in which 
the Supreme Court expressed its con- 
cern and stated thet an order which 
could wholly destroy a business might 
be issued. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about 
giving this discretion to an administra- 
tive agency, eliminating necessity of 
proving any intent to misrepresent or 
defraud on the part of the sender and to 
authorize the Postmaster General to hold 
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up any mail and return it to the sender 
if he determines, in his wisdom, without 
any administrative or judicial hearing, 
that there is false representation. This 
legislation gives too much discretion to 
any one man whoever the occupant of 
the position may be at a given time. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1411, a bill that will cost 
the Federal Government next to nothing 
but will save the general public millions, 

The consumer public needs protection 
from Government generally, but espe- 
cially in the use of the mails by un- 
scrupulous promoters. 

The public feels that it has the right 
to rely on the integrity of the U.S. mail 
system. They are indignant when they 
receive pandering advertising and ob- 
scenity in the mail and many Americans 
do not realize the large numbers of dis- 
honest promotional schemes that are 
carried on through the use of the US. 
mails. 

The reason for the growth and success 
of such schemes is that the Post Office 
Department must demonstrate and prove 
that the promoter knows that his prod- 
uct is worthless. Proving the state of 
mind of people who have every reason 
to hide it, is almost impossible. This bill 
would permit the Post Office Department 
to take action upon proving that the 
promoter has used false representations 
without bothering to prove that the pro- 
moter himself knew one way or the other. 

No Government can continue to do its 
job if there is not meaningful action 
taken at some point. In the Lake Mead 
case in Arizona it took 2 years to get a 
criminal conviction. No other action 
could be taken because the standard of 
proof was the same in both cases; that is, 
proof of intent to defraud. But the im- 
portant point is that the promoters who 
eventually went to jail collected money 
from the public for 2 years while the 
U.S. mail service stood helplessly by. The 
proof needed for criminal punishment 
should not be the same as the proof 
needed for the civil protection of the 
public. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the members of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
who have brought to the floor today a 
most practical and necessary measure. 

Commendations are due the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] for his 
sponsorship of this amendment to the 
United States Code which would help 
deny the use of the U.S. mails to those 
who hope to obtain money or property 
under false pretenses. 

I also want to extend due recognition 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Nrx] for the fine and lucid presen- 
tation of this legislation. As chairman of 
the Postal Operations Subcommittee, he 
has proved himself to be an energetic and 
dedicated opponent of those who would 
use Federal mails for dishonest and dis- 
honorable purposes. 

Under his direction, the Postal Opera- 
tions Subcommittee has held a number 
of hearings on present loopholes in the 
mail regulations—loopholes which pres- 
ently allow the unscrupulous and per- 
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verse to operate almost without inter- 
ference. 

The legislation before us today, H.R. 
1411, closes one of those loopholes. It will 
help protect the public against those pro- 
moters who use mail advertising as the 
basis for swindles and the sale of worth- 
less or dangerous products. 

Another problem which I have been 
actively working to remedy is the vast 
amount of pornographic and pandering 
advertising materials which are sent, 
unsolicited, each year to schoolchildren. 
The Post Office Department has esti- 
mated that 1 million boys and girls re- 
ceive such items each year. 

Although the bill before the House 
today would touch on this problem only 
tangentially, the new postal rate and pay 
bill, H.R. 7977, does contain measures to 
combat this illicit traffic. Although the 
approach taken is somewhat different 
than that which I have sponsored for 
the past several years, I am hopeful that 
this provision will stand the test of con- 
stitutionality. If it does, it will prove very 
effective in ending another abuse of the 
mailing privilege. 

If the provision does not prove to be 
constitutional, it is my hope that the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
will consider once again the approach to 
this problem embodied in my bill, H.R. 
2382. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx] has played a key 
role in promoting this much-needed 
legislation to curb abuses of the mail 
patron services. He and his fellow com- 
mittee members may find reward in the 
knowledge that they are working to pre- 
vent heartache and financial loss for 
potentially thousands of Americans. 

At the same time, I urge the support 
of this body for the practical remedies 
prescribed in H.R. 1141. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this measure which will 
strengthen the hand of the Post Office 
Department in its efforts to protect the 
consumer from fraudulent merchandis- 
ing schemes which operate through the 
mails. Iam hopeful that this legislation, 
which has been before the Congress since 
1960, will be favorably acted upon by both 
the House and the Senate and signed by 
the President in the very near future. 

The public is bilked of untold millions 
of dollars every year by an array of mail 
fraud schemes which staggers the 
imagination. This situation is particu- 
larly alarming because a large proportion 
of the victims of these vicious schemes 
are the aged, the blind, and the infirm. 
Even before being victimized by these 
frauds, the majority of these innocent 
people were in dire economic circum- 
stances. Only last week I attended a 
meeting of the Task Force on the Aging 
which considered this most pressing 
problem of our senior citizens. 

The committee report documents 
many of the more common schemes that 
have netted their perpetrators many mil- 
lions of dollars. In recent days all of us 
have also read in the Washington Post 
of the several exceptionally cruel frauds 
which have operated here in the District 
of Columbia. In my own State of New 
York the attorney general, Louis Lefko- 
witz, has been exceptionally diligent and 
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effective in his efforts to prevent fraudu- 
lent merchandising schemes, but he has 
found it most difficult to combat those 
frauds which operate through the mails. 
By increasing the effectiveness of the 
Post Office Department in the area this 
bill will do much to relieve the enforce- 
ment problems which presently confront 
State and local law officers. 

Real estate and home improvement 
schemes have traditionally been among 
the most prevalent swindles, probably 
because they present the best opportu- 
nity to defraud people of very large sums 
of money. The victims of such schemes 
are frequently the aged and infirm 
who are confined to their homes. Thus 
they are particularly vulnerable to the 
unscrupulous salesmen who seek to ex- 
ploit their understandable desires for 
improved living conditions. 

These homeowners are typically 
charged exorbitant prices, bled by ex- 
cessive interest rates and financing 
charges, and many have even unwittingly 
signed second mortgages on their homes. 
Unfortunately, it will be impossible for 
most of these people to recover any of 
the money they have lost to “fast-buck” 
operators, for most of these criminals 
have closed shop and moved to another 
town in search of new victims. 

To effectively protect the consumer we 
must prevent him from surrendering any 
money to these fraudulent merchan- 
disers. The civil postal fraud statute has 
long sought to achieve this purpose by 
permitting the Postmaster General, after 
a thorough investigation which is con- 
ducted in compliance with the require- 
ments of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, to order that all mail addressed to 
the fraudulent merchandiser and con- 
taining remittances to him be returned 
to the sender. 

As presently written, however, this 
statute limits the invocation of this pro- 
cedure to those circumstances where the 
Post Office can prove not only that the 
merchandiser’s solicitations are both 
material and false but also that they 
were falsified with the intent to commit 
fraud. This last requirement has made 
the protection of the consumer most 
difficult, 

The bill we have before us today would 
amend the postal fraud statute by elimi- 
nating this last requirement. I emphasize 
that in evaluating the wisdom of this 
measure we should keep in mind that we 
are dealing here with only a civil action: 
this law does not impose any criminal 
penalties on the merchandiser. Further, 
the Administrative Procedure Act will 
continue to apply with full force to any 
proceedings in which he is involved. I 
therefore believe that we are not eroding 
constitutional rights of the merchan- 
diser. 

This bill is supported by most orga- 
nizations representing the legitimate 
merchandisers in those types of busi- 
nesses which are most frequently pene- 
trated by fraudulent operators. For ex- 
ample, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, which represents 88,000 
of the real estate firms in this Nation, 
has endorsed this legislation. The ethics 
and business practices of the vast major- 
ity of real estate agents in this country 
are completely above reproach. Realtors, 
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more than any other group of business- 
men, realize the incredible damage that 
a limited number of fraudulent operators 
can do the stature of an industry as well 
as the victims of their fraud. 

I urge my colleagues to again join with 
me in supporting this much needed leg- 
islation which was previously approved 
by the House in the 89th Congress. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I have no fur- 
ther requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4005 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§ 4005. False representations; lotteries 

“(a) Upon evidence satisfactory to the 
Postmaster General that any person is en- 
gaged in conducting a scheme or device for 
obtaining money or property through the 
mail by means of false representations; or 
engaged in conducting a lottery, gift enter- 
prise, or scheme for the distribution of 
money or of real or personal property by 
lottery, chance, or drawing of any kind; the 
Postmaster General may issue an order 
which— 

“(1) directs any postmaster at an office at 
which registered or certified letters or other 
letters or mail arrive, addressed to such a 
person or to his representative, to return 
such letters or mail to the sender appropri- 
ately marked as in violation of this section; 
and 

“(2) forbids the payment by a postmaster 
to such a person or his representative of any 
money order or postal note drawn to the 
order of either and provide for the return to 
the remitters of the sum named in the 
money order or postal note. 

“(b) The public advertisement by a per- 
son engaged in activities covered by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, that remittances 
may be made by mail to a person named in 
the advertisement, is prima facie evidence 
that the latter is the agent or representative 
of the advertiser for the receipt of remit- 
tances on behalf of the advertiser. The Post- 
master General is not precluded from 
ascertaining the existence of the agency in 
any other legal way satisfactory to him. 

“(c) As used in this section and section 
4006 of this title the term ‘representative’ 
includes an agent or representative acting 
as an individual or as a firm, bank, corpora- 
tion, or association of any kind.“. 

Sec. 2. The table of contents of chapter 51 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

“4005. Fraudulent and lottery mail matter.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 


“4005. False representation; lotteries.”. 


Mr. NIX (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, strike out “representa- 


tions;” and insert in lieu thereof “representa- 
tions,”; 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, line 10, insert the word “is” 
immediately before the word “engaged”. 


oe committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 1, strike out “property” and 
insert in lieu thereof “property,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 2, strike out “kind;” and 
insert in lieu thereof kind,“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 8, insert after “section” 
and before the semicolon the following: if 
such person, or his representative, is first 
notified and given reasonable opportunity to 
be present at the receiving post office to sur- 
vey such letter or mail before the postmaster 
returns such letters or mail to the sender. 


agen committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. STEED, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
1411) to amend title 39, United States 
Code, with respect to use of the mails to 
obtain money or property under false 
representations, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 932, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro temopre. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker. I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
ne, and the Clerk will call the 
ro 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 353, nays 32, not voting 47, as 
follows: 
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Delaney 


[Roll No. 297] 
YEAS—353 


Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 


Ha: 
Hébert 
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Monagan 


Morgan 


Price, II. 
Price, Tex, 


Snyder 


Springer Tuck Williams, Miss. 
Stafford Udall Williams, Pa. 
Staggers Vander Jagt Wilson, Bob 
Stanton Vanik ilson, 
Steed Vigorito Charles H, 
Steiger, Ariz Waggonner Winn 
Steiger, Wis. Walker Wolff 
Stratton Wampler Wright 
Stubblefield Watson Wyatt 
Sullivan atts Wydler 
Taft Whalen Wylie 
Talcott Whalley Wyman 
Taylor White Young 
Teague, Calif. Whitener Zablocki 
Teague, Tex. Whitten Zion 
Thompson, Ga. Widnall Zwach 
Thomson, Wis. Wiggins 
NAYS—32 

Bingham Hawkins Reid, N.Y. 
Burton, Calif. Helstoski Reuss 
Cohelan Kastenmeier Rosenthal 
Conyers Kupferman Roybal 
Culver Miller, Calif. Ryan 
Derwinski Mink Scheuer 
Dingell Morse, Mass. Scott 
Eckhardt Nedzi Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards, Calif. O'Hara, Mich. Tunney 

rd, Ottinger Van Deerlin 

William D. Rees die 

NOT VOTING—47 

Arends Flynt O’'Konski 
Ashmore Fountain O'Neill, Mass. 
Blatnik Garmatz Philbin 
Bow Gilbert Pool 
Bray Goodell Rarick 
Broomfield Green, Oreg. Rooney, Pa 
Brown, Calif. Holland San 
Celler Howard Stephens 
Clark Ichord Stuckey 
Dent Kluczynski Tenzer 
Diggs Landrum Tiernan 
Donohue Long, La. 
Dow Macdonald, Utt 
Edwards, La. Mass. Watkins 
Eilberg Meeds Willis 
Farbstein Multer Yates 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Arends. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Broomfield. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Brown of California, 

Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Pool. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Meeds. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Kluczynski. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Diggs. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Stuckey. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Rarick. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Sandman, 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey 
changed his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
fee motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Record on the bill H.R. 
1411. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 
There was no objection. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson is receiving a great deal of ad- 
vice these days respecting the conduct of 
the war in Vietnam. In the other body, 
Senators in both parties are urging the 
President to seek to persuade Hanoi to 
come to the negotiating table by stopping 
our bombing to the north, a viewpoint 
which I share. 

Our closest friends in the free world 
Great Britain, Canada, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands, all of whom are mem- 
bers of NATO—have made the same rec- 
ommendation. 

France and Soviet Russia, which re- 
tain friendly relations with Ho Chi Minh, 
have declared that the bombing must be 
halted before negotiations looking to a 
cease-fire can begin. 

Secretary General U Thant who has 
had several discussion with North Viet- 
namese leaders says this is a condition 
precedent to discussions. 

In his latest statement the President 
has indicated our official position is still 
to require a reciprocal action from Hanoi 
before we will agree to stop the bombing. 
Secretary Rusk has asked, “What assur- 
ance have we that they will agree to ne- 
gotiate if we stop the bombing?” And 
the war goes on. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United 
States, and of the world, too, for that 
matter wonder why the United Nations 
has not taken a more active role in set- 
tlement of the war. The matter has been 
pending before the Security Council for 
more than a year, where it now lies dor- 
mant. Upon inquiry we are told there is 
little possibility of obtaining Security 
Council action now or in the near future 
because of opposition by the Soviet Union 
and France on the Council, and because 
of the refusal by our adversaries to co- 
operate with the United Nations. 

Nor is it likely that taking the matter 
from the Security Council and turning 
it over to the General Assembly would 
serve any useful purpose under present 
circumstances. 

What then should be done? I have a 
suggestion, Mr. Speaker, for taking the 
matter off of dead center at the United 
Nations and hopefully moving it toward 
settlement. 

I would suggest to President Johnson 
that he appear in person before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations to 
speak in the cause of peace. The matter 
is of such great importance as to war- 
rant his appearing personally to rally 
support for a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnam war. The President has not 
— to the General Assembly since 
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I believe the President ought to try a 
new and constructive approach by calling 
upon the assembled nations to convene 
a special conference for the purpose of 
ending the war. If the great nations re- 
main stalemated as they seem to be at 
the present time, the President could 
call upon the unalined small nations to 
take the initiative for calling the con- 
ference as they have done on a number 
of occasions in the past to bring the 
warring parties together. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest the President 
may want to make the following points: 

First. Let the conference be organized, 
he might say to the delegates. Invite 
whatever parties you consider appropri- 
ate. We will be there. 

Second. If the NLF and the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam object to meet- 
ing at the United Nations, as they prob- 
ably will, let the meeting be held in 
Geneva or in any neutral world capital. 

Third. As soon as it has been an- 
nounced that the conference has been 
organized and the parties invited, the 
President of the United States will order 
that the bombing of North Vietnam be 
halted. 

Mr. Speaker, presumably the sponsor- 
ing nations would invite both the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. Thus the meet- 
ing would offer the opportunity for the 
direct belligerents to meet and nego- 
tiate with each other, as well as the gov- 
ernments of the United States and North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, the appearance of the 
President of the United States in the 
cause of peace would be a dramatic and 
powerful event. I recall the tremendous 
impression upon the assembled delegates 
made by President John F. Kennedy in 
1963 and shortly after Mr. Kennedy’s 
death, by President Johnson. But 4 years 
have gone by since his last appearance, 
years in which the United States has 
become embroiled to an ever-increasing 
degree in the Vietnam war. 

The President’s initiative for a peace- 
ful solution in Vietnam by offering to 
halt the bombing would have an enor- 
mous impact for good throughout the 
world. It is conceivable that it might be 
the first step in bringing the war to an 
end. We would furnish solid support for 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
for the principle that international dis- 
putes should be settled peaceably. His 
proposal at the United Nations would 
help restore the flagging prestige of the 
United Nations and the cause of inter- 
national cooperation. The burden of 
seeking settlement of the Vietnam dis- 
pute by peaceful means would be shifted 
to Hanoi, for we will have taken the first 
affirmative and tangible step for peace. 


SENSE OF CONGRESS RESOLUTION 
ON THE COAST GUARD CLOSING 
Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Wisconsin? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing a sense of Con- 
gress resolution which I hope will alert 
Congress to plans by the Department of 
Transportation to replace the Coast 
Guard rescue units with shore-based 
helicopters. 

Such a plan is underway for a Coast 
Guard installation in my district, Mr. 
Speaker; and if successful, I can envision 
it proliferating from shoreline to shore- 
line throughout the Great Lakes region. 

At Racine, Wis., a Coast Guard 
rescue unit has for years been protect- 
ing people and shipping on Lake Michi- 
gan, in fair weather or foul, to the com- 
fort and safety of those who use the 
lake for pleasure as well as for essential 
commerce. 

Under the guise of economy, we now 
have this newest agency of a vastly 
bloated Federal bureaucracy proposing 
to replace lakeshore rescue units with 
helicopters based in Chicago, Ill. 

Useful as helicopters are, Mr. Speaker, 
in the og and sleet and rain and wind 
that sweeps our inland seaways, they can 
only be fair-weather friends to those in 
dire need of help in rough waters. 

No cost comparisons are offered, Mr. 
Speaker, as to Federal expenditures for 
this untried aerial rescue service, neither 
as to the price tag on the aircraft, the 
heliport, or the crews and the expenses 
of maintaining them and their own 
services and shelter. Yet, Mr. Speaker, 
the Department of Transportation cites 
economy as the sole factor in its plans 
to eliminate this Coast Guard unit—a 
statement from the agency which flatly 
says that economic considerations must 
dictate rescue activities when undertak- 
ing efforts to save human lives. 

I reject this attitude and response to 
my own efforts to prevent the closing of 
a Coast Guard installation, whether it 
is in my district or in the district of any 
one of my colleagues. I am certain, Mr. 
Speaker, that the same attitude would 
be refiected by every Member of this body 
once alerted to the facts. 

Response time in any disaster or near- 
disaster is vital. The Coast Guard with 
seamen well trained in instant reaction 
to alerts, knowing every rock and rill in 
the lakes and waterways under their 
jurisdiction, can respond in fair weather 
or foul. A helicopter, far away in a dis- 
tant city, subject to the hazards of com- 
munication delays, poor visibility, and 
a limited capacity to stow endangered 
sailors or passengers on board, cannot 
match the ceaseless services we already 
rely on now provided by the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

There are many ways for the Federal 
Government to economize, Mr. Speaker. 
I hope that soon some steps are taken 
to do so. When they are, I will support 
them; but within this limitation. I will 
not do so when such action perils a single 
human life, as the proposal does that 
is now put forward by the Department 
of Transportation. 

Economic factors are of no conse- 
quence in providing for our fighting men 
in Vietnam. Not a Member here would 
rise to say so. Nor should economic fac- 
tors prejudice other efforts where hu- 
mans are subject to peril, as they are on 
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the Great Lakes—humans, in many in- 
stances, carrying the commerce and 
arms that sustain our men in Vietnam. 

If we can afford to spend billions in 
foreign aid; to plant pansies along our 
roadways for highway beautification 
programs; certainly, Mr. Speaker, we 
can find a few dollars to provide safety 
measures and rescue installations for 
those who toil on our waterways or seek 
their relaxation there. 

Let us cease this overwhelming spend- 
ing by Federal agencies, by all means. 
But in God’s name, let us not do so when 
human safety is involved, particularly 
when there are greener pastures for 
budget-trimming all about us. 


GREECE DESERVING OF AID 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from a weeklong visit to 
Greece. I spent 5 days in Athens and 2 
days touring the rural areas. 

While in Athens I conferred with the 
Prime Minister, Constantine Kollias, nu- 
merous other Cabinet Ministers, former 
Members of Parliament, businessmen, 
and individual citizens. 

On the basis of my conversations with 
both government officials and their 
critics, I am convinced that the Govern- 
ment of Greece will meet all of its re- 
sponsibilities to our NATO defense struc- 
ture and, therefore, should receive all 
support which has previously been com- 
mitted by our Government. 

The growing and evidently perma- 
nent Soviet foothold in Egypt, Syria, and 
other Arab nations magnifies the strate- 
gic location of Greece as our ally. There- 
fore, despite any reservations we might 
have over the present Government of 
Greece, complete support and coopera- 
tion between the United States and this 
key NATO ally is essential to the defense 
of the Western World. 

The Prime Minister and other Govern- 
ment officials with whom I spoke all em- 
phasized their commitment to produce a 
new Constitution to be submitted to the 
voters for approval. They would then 
move onward to reestablish an elected 
Government. 

May I emphasize that in my visits with 
Greek officials there was complete frank- 
ness and willingness on their part to an- 
swer any questions pertaining to their 
domestic and foreign policies. I was able 
to meet freely with former Government 
Officials and individual citizens who dis- 
cussed their viewpoints without any res- 
ervations. 

I did not detect any sign of a police“ 
or “military” state. There were no ob- 
servable military patrols and the atmos- 
phere was completely natural. 

The individual citizens to whom I 
spoke, even those members of previous 
Governments who were critical of the 
military coup, acknowledged that the 
officials of the present Government are 
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honest, conscientious men, sincere in 
their desire to properly serve the Greek 
people. People in the rural areas were 
especially intense in stating that the 
present Government has produced stabil- 
ity in Greece. 

The involvement of the Greek Com- 
munist Party in the political maneuver- 
ing which was taking place during the 
election campaign had caused great 
concern throughout the country and 
the military coup clearly eased fears of 
Communist takeover of the country. The 
Greek people have painful recollections 
of the brutal civil war waged by the 
Communists in the late 1940’s. They 
recognize that their country remains a 
prime Communist target and thus are 
willing to have their government coop- 
erate fully in the NATO alliance, which 
they know is essential to the maintenance 
of their freedom. 

The ruling officials in Greece recognize 
their responsibility to restore procedures 
that will return government to the people 
and they view their action as a 
necessary positive step. I believe they are 
men of high principles who deserve to be 
taken at their word. 

I recognize that some Members have 
honest doubts and differences of opinion 
over the situation in Greece. We in the 
United States can not imagine a military 
coup ever taking place here and so it is 
difficult for us to understand circum- 
stances that made the move by the mili- 
tary necessary in Greece. 

I conveyed my views to Ambassador 
Talbot before I left Greece and I am 
submitting a memorandum to Secretary 
Rusk and the State Department offi- 
cials who are reviewing the situation in 
Greece. As I have stated to the Members 
of the House, I strongly recommend to 
the Department of State the complete 
restoration of our aid to Greece, this 
action being in the best interest of the 
United States, Greece, and the free world. 

In view of the great interest the Mem- 
bers have in the situation in Greece, I 
am preparing a more extensive report 
on my observations and will present it 
to you as soon as I condense the notes I 
compiled in the course of my interviews 
and discussions. 


FEDERAL FUNDS USED BY POVERTY 
OFFICIALS TO CREATE POLITICAL 
MACHINE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have firm desire to aid the 
poor in this country and, indeed, in my 
own district, and my record in the State 
senate, and I feel also here in Congress, 
clearly substantiates this point. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am appalled 
and astounded by the actions of some 
of our local poverty officials in Atlanta, 
particularly where they are attempting 
to create for themselves, with Federal 
funds, a political organization through 
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which they can esteblish a controlled 
vote, and with this controlled vote 
threaten their Congressman. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer specifically to a 
threat which was conveyed to me 
through my aide in Atlanta made by a 
Mr. J. C. Calhoun, a local poverty official. 
He told my aide that they were organiz- 
ing block by block in Atlanta, had over 
66 local poverty workers engaged in voter 
registration. Mr. Speaker, I support voter 
registration, but I am at a loss to under- 
stand how this is fighting poverty. This 
poverty official claimed he would be able 
to control this vote. This is, of course, 
an attempt by the local poverty official 
to replace the traditional counsel which 
the elected officials, the ministers and the 
other leaders of the community have 
exercised in this area, and an attempt to 
supplant this leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, this is being done with 
Federal funds. This is not combating 
poverty. This is simply an effort to create 
a political machine for the use of certain 
local individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including a letter 
I wrote to Mr. T. M. Parham, the director 
of Economic Opportunity in Atlanta 
which clearly states this problem and ask 
for an investigation: 

OCTOBER 3, 1967. 
Mr. T. M. PARHAM, 
Director, Economie Opportunity-Atlanta, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Jim: The Congress will soon consider 
funding OEO for the coming year. As you 
know, I have been concerned about some 
things that have happened and desire cor- 
rective changes, but have been favorably in- 
clined toward supporting the program in 
general. 

Last week, however, I had something oc- 
cur which I would be less than honest were 
I not to tell you disturbs me deeply. My 
aide in Atlanta told me of a conversation he 
had with J. C. Calhoun, one of your officials, 
wherein Mr. Calhoun, in a loud and boister- 
ous manner, proclaimed that the poverty per- 
sonnel in Atlanta are being used to register, 
recruit and organize new voters and that 
they, the poverty officials, are going to, in 
effect, control these votes. He said further, 
that I had either better vote the way they 
want me to, or else this power would be used 
to elect someone else to Congress next year. 

Jim, I don’t know how well you know me, 
but there is no way that Economic Oppor- 
tunity Atlanta can lose the support of their 
Congressman faster than by such threatening 
tactics than this. I simply will not succumb 
to threats, nor tolerate them, even though 
it may mean my defeat in the next election. 

After talking with my aide, I called Mr. 
Calhoun on the telephone. He flatly denied 
having said that he would engage in any 
political activities whatsoever nor having 
said that he would attempt to influence any 
voters. However, he did very clearly state 
that Economic Opportunity, Atlanta has over 
66 people registering persons to vote and, 
in fact, has registered more than one thou- 
sand persons in the last month. In addition, 
he said EOA is organizing on a block by 
block basis, electing block captain, and that 
this obviously would be a powerful and ef- 
fective force in the election, but that he, 
Mr. Calhoun, would never consider trying to 
influence anyone’s vote. 

After talking with Mr. Calhoun, I recon- 
firmed with my aide what had been told me 
and learned that Mr. Calhoun expected his 
threat to be passed on to me. I have complete 
confidence in my aide. I am convinced that 
he gave me a truthful account and that 
when confronted by me, Mr. Calhoun simply 
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altered the facts to what he considered to 
be in his best interest. 

Jim, I have always been proud of the fact 
that we in Fulton County have led in voter 
registration throughout the entire South. In 
fact, it was my father as a Voter Registrar 
and Tax Commissioner in Fulton County 
who did away with the separate yellow slips 
used for Negroes. We have constantly encour- 
aged voter registration and I intend to fur- 
ther encourage it at every opportunity. 

However, I ask if it is right for persons 
whose employment is due to federally appro- 
priated funds to do this, particularly when 
an official of the poverty program states they 
are organizing a political force. 

I frankly feel all persons should have 
equal opportunity to vote and I support this. 
However, it is unfair to deprive the person 
in the suburban area of a similar conven- 
jence in voter registration simply because 
they do not have poverty workers, conven- 
ient to register them to vote. 

I don’t know how I can spell out this 
situation any clearer than I have in this 
letter. One of the regrettable problems, from 
my standpoint, is that here I am, a person 
who would like to objectively view and con- 
sider the poverty program, and who has a 
genuine desire to help the poor but I have 
been threatened with a mass, controlled vote 
which will be organized and financed by 
funds I am being asked to vote to appro- 
priate. 

With this threat having been made, I am 
placed in a position that if I do vote for the 
program, some people may think I am doing 
so out of fear and not because I feel the 
program is worthwhile. Further, because of 
the political aspects of the organization, if 
I do vote for OEO funding, I will help supply 
tax payer’s dollars to organize, block by 
block, a political organization—if what Mr. 
Calhoun told my aide is true. 

If I do not vote for this program, you 
could charge that I did so out of vengeance 
and am not concerned about the poor. I 
could state that I am concerned about the 
poor but I am not going to submit to threats. 

This development has made it extremely 
difficult for me to be objective and my reason 
for writing this letter is simply to point out 
to you both sides of the coin. In conclusion, 
I intend to study this matter carefully and 
thoroughly. Regardless of how I vote, the 
vote which I cast will be one which I feel 
will be in the best interest of the people and 
our district. 

I would appreciate your checking into this 
matter at once and give me the true facts 
about any plans to organize a block by block 
political force. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
THOMPSON, 
Member of Congress. 


H.R. 1110—LIMITATION ON SONIC 
BOOMS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today asked the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for a public hear- 
ing on legislation which I have intro- 
duced to place a limitation on the size of 
sonic booms that would be permitted 
over the continental United States. We 
have ample evidence from scientists and 
engineers that people can tolerate sonic 
booms to within 1.5 pounds overpressure 
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per square foot at ground level, but any- 
thing over this volume creates serious 
damage to property and serious damage 
to people all over this country. We are 
quite sure of the adverse effect the super- 
sonic transport will have on American 
citizens by the experiments that are be- 
ing conducted by the Air Force. There is 
no question in my mind that engineers 
can develop an airfoil and powerplants 
which will not create more than 1.5 
pounds overpressure per square foot in 
a sonic boom. The important thing, 
though, is to serve notice on them now, 
so that they. will know what they will 
be up against when they develop these 
supersonic aircraft by 1970. 

It would be in my judgment the height 
of folly to go ahead and invest more than 
$2 billion in a supersonic transport with 
no consideration to the problem of sonic 
booms in the middle and late seventies. 

For this reason, I hope the committee 
will have hearings on H.R. 1110 and that 
we will have an opportunity to explore 
this whole subject very thoroughly and 
then I hope the Congress will set some 
standards on tolerable limits of sonic 
booms over the continental United 
States. 

I recently attended the conference on 
jet noise in London. That conference 
recommended that every nation adopt 
legislation to set limitations on the 
amount of jet noise produced by the next 
generation of jet aircraft. I have intro- 
duced such legislation. I met with Con- 
gressman FRIEDEL, of Maryland, today 
and obtained an assurance he will hold 
hearings on this legislation. Indeed, if 
that can be done, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to me that we should set 
limits on sonic booms that will be im- 
posed upon millions of people in this 
country when supersonic transports be- 
come a reality. 

I hope this Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce will hold these 
meetings to discuss this entire subject 
and it should be done now and not after 
$2 billion are squandered on a transport. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I have asked the 
Air Force to place Washington, D.C., on 
its list of cities currently being exposed 
to sonic booms by Air Force aircraft, The 
Air Force says it has to fly over some 20 
major American cities in order to train 
crews in the new supersonic bombers, 

I want this aircraft to fly over Wash- 
ington so that the President; all Mem- 
bers of Congress, all those in the Penta- 
gon, and those in the PAA and Transpor- 
tation Department will be able to see 
what America will be like when super- 
sonic transports begin criss crossing this 
Nation, 

We here in Congress can complain all 
we want about the hardships our people 
are suffering only from the current rash 
of sonic booms but until the top officials 
of our Government personally see what 
it is like to be startled by a sonic boom, 
they will continue to refuse to recognize 
the problem sonic booms will pose for this 
Nation in the near future. 


MORE LUNCHES FOR NEEDY YOUNG- 
STERS—A NATIONWIDE CHALLENGE 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, in proclaiming the week of October 8 
as National School Lunch Week, the 
President called the Nation’s attention 
to the 9 million children attending 
schools that have no lunch program, And 
he noted that about 1 million of them 
are from poor families and will require 
lunches at little or no cost if they are to 
receive the nourishment they need. 

National School Lunch Week, in its 
5th year of observance in accordance 
with a joint resolution of Congress, rec- 
ognizes the role of the 21-year-old na- 
tional school lunch program in making 
nutritious, low-cost lunches available in 
some 72,000 schools in which roughly 
75 percent of the Nation’s elementary 
and secondary school population is en- 
rolled, About 20 million of these young- 
sters actually get lunches, paying a 
substantial share of the cost. However, 
about 11 percent of the children get 
lunches free because they come from 
needy families. 

We all recognize the vigorous efforts 
made in recent years by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville L, Freeman and dedi- 
cated school officials across the Nation to 
extend the lunch program to hundreds of 
schools and thousands of children who 
previously had not enjoyed its benefits. 
Truly, the national school lunch program 
is an outstanding example of effective 
teamwork by Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

But there are still gaps—nutrition gaps 
recognized by the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in calling for re- 
newed efforts by this Federal-State-local 
team. There is a nutrition gap when so 
many children who can easily afford a 
balanced lunch at school do not buy it. 
There is a nutrition gap when, in schools 
that have programs, at least another half 
million needy children should be getting 
lunches free. And, of course, there is a 
most serious nutrition gap for the 9 mil- 
lion youngsters that cannot get either 
paid or free lunches at their schools. The 
schools they attend are for the most part 
either those in remote areas of rural 
America or those in the older sections 
of crowded cities. Local resources have so 
far been unable to build kitchens and 
cafeterias, pay school lunch personnel, 
and finance free lunches for the high 
percentage of needy students. 

But these barriers can be overcome. 
For example: More than 142,000 children 
are getting nourishing school lunches 
through a special $32 million appropria- 
tion providing for above normal food and 
cash assistance, through the national 
school lunch program, to needy-area 
schools. State and local officials are mak- 
ing effective use of this special aid to help 
start and maintain lunch programs that 
could not otherwise operate. More money 
is needed for this special assistance. 

About 100,000 children in selected 
schools are now getting nutritious break- 
fasts at school under a pilot program au- 
thorized by the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966. The breakfast program, which be- 
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gan last January, is for children who 
come to school hungry either because of 
need or because they are bused a long 
distance to school. 

USDA’s Consumer and Marketing 
Service is currently working with State 
and local governments to help lay the 
groundwork for expanding school lunch 
programs in the Nation’s largest cities 
where many older, overcrowded schools 
are still without any food service at all. 
Progress is already being made. This fall, 
for example, Providence, Rochester, and 
Salt Lake City have begun school lunch 
programs in low-income neighborhoods 
which had none before. Other cities are 
exploring ways to expand present pro- 
grams. This parallels successful efforts of 
recent years to start lunch programs in 
hundreds of small schools of rural Amer- 
ica—many in one-room buildings in re- 
mote areas. 

We should also note outstanding prog- 
ress in five States—Louisiana, Hawaii, 
Georgia, and North and South Carolina— 
which report school lunch service in all 
but a dozen or less schools, as a result of 
statewide drives to make lunch available 
to every child in school. 

I join with the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in urging all State 
and local governments to support the 
USDA in a nationwide campaign to close 
the nutrition gap, to help give all of our 
children a fair start in life. This is the 
best investment we can make in our 
Nation’s future. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT ON THE 
HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to call to the attention 
of my collegues the second annual re- 
port on the High-Speed Ground Trans- 
portation Act of 1965. The report was 
transmitted this morning to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress by the Secretary 
of Transportation. 

The High-Speed Ground Transporta- 
tion Act of 1965 authorized three pro- 
grams: First, to undertake research and 
development of high-speed ground 
transportation; second to demonstrate 
the contributions that high-speed 
ground transportation could make to 
more efficient and economical intercity 
transportation systems and to measure 
public response to new equipment and 
other changes in service; and third, to 
collect data, statistics, and other infor- 
mation to improve the national trans- 
portation system. 

Over the past year, the overall pro- 
gram proceeded essentially in accord 
with the initial plans set forth at the 
time the legislation became law. A sam- 
pling of the accomplishments shows: 

First. Completion of the first of two 
gas turbine trains to be used in a Boston- 
to-New York demonstration. 

Second. Initiation of a comprehensive 
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high-speed test program using four 
fully-instrumented rail research cars. 
These cars have operated frequently at 
speeds of 150 miles per hour. 

Third. Near completion of 50 new rail- 
road cars for use in the Washington-to- 
New York demonstration with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, now scheduled to be- 
gin the service in early 1968. 

Fourth. Discovery that lasers can be 
used as a possible tool in tunnel excava- 
tion and construction. 

Fifth. Advanced design studies for a 
tracked air cushion vehicle. 

The list could go on. But I think my 
colleagues can see the highly significant 
value of the activities being conducted 
under the high-speed program. 

In the limited time and with the lim- 
ited budget available, the Office of High 
Speed Transportation has already ad- 
vanced rail technology. And the program 
has been highly successful in an equally 
important area: The stimulation of new 
optimism and interest in the future of 
railroad transportation, and interest 
which in the long run will benefit the 
American public in the form of improved 
railroad transportation service. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY'S 
JIM CARLEN 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
Carlen coaches football at West Virginia 
University. J. Suter Kegg writes a sports 
column which he calls “Tapping the 
Keg,” and which appears in the Cum- 
berland Evening Times, Cumberland, 
Md. In the September 26, 1967, number 
of the Evening Times, Mr. Kegg gives 
his opinion of Jim Carlen. 

West Virginia University consistently 
puts strong, aggressive teams on the field. 
Those teams are ranked nationally in 
football and basketball. They meet the 
foremost members of their own confer- 
ence, as well as outstanding teams from 
the East, Midwest, and South. No “sissy” 
stuff. 

Mr. Kegg explains what sort of coach 
he thinks our State university has. It is 
the kind of coach I feel we should all 
approve. It is the kind of coach to whom 
I would like to entrust my own boys, 
when and if they play college football. 

Today's athlete is the popular hero, 
especially in the eyes of the young. Those 
who lead and guide the school athlete 
have a grave responsibility in the matter 
of inculcating ideals which will serve 
our young men well in the adult world 
which they will soon enter. How fortu- 
nate we would be if all coaches believed 
and practiced the philosophy which 
moves Jim Carlen. 

Mr. Kegg’s article speaks for itself. I 
feel that a good many of this Nation’s 
problems would solve themselves if more 
of our college students could get a vivid 
perspective of the kind of life that makes 
a society great. I hope the article will 
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come to the attention of other educators, 
as well as the Members of this assembly, 
and insert it, in part, in the RECORD: 


West Vincrnta Untverstry TEAM PRAYS AS 
WELL AS PLAYS 


(By J. Suter Kegg) 


A strange picture appeared on my tele- 
vision screen last Saturday afternoon. Short- 
ly before the kickoff in the West Virginia 
University-VMI football game, all of the 
WVU players assembled on the field, form- 
ing a gigantic huddle around their youthful 
coach, Jim Carlen, 

They weren’t discussing strategy because 
all of that had been rehashed a number of 
times in practice and again in the dressing 
room prior to taking the field. Nor were they 
giving it that last-minute rah-rah-rah busi- 
ness, used sometimes by coaches to fire their 
players into a fevered pitch. 

They were—believe it or not—praying. 

Big, tough football players on a state uni- 
versity team praying? Isn’t that a bit passe 
in an era which has found the United States 
Supreme Court ruling against prayers in 
public elementary and high schools? 

Surely, then, this old-fashioned demon- 
stration had to be some kind of a publicity 
gag for a coach determined to gain a nation- 
wide image at any price. Deep-thinking peo- 
ple don’t pray any more; young people in 
college are too smart for that. 

Try to convince yourself of this, if that’s 
the way you believe. But you're wrong, dead 
wrong. Jim Carlen, 34, one of the youngest 
major-college coaches in the country, thinks 
in terms of prayer. And we say, thank God 
for Jim Carlen. We need more like him. 

Other members of Carlen’s coaching staff 
think the same way. Cumberlanders learned 
this in May when Bill Hicks came here to 
speak at the Bishop Walsh High awards din- 
ner. Hicks, a Carlen aide, outlined West Vir- 
ginia’s “New Frontier” football program, 
going into detail of what the coaches expect 
of the Mountaineer players. 

When Carlen went to West Virginia, he 
didn't exactly hit it off spectacularly well 
with the sportswriters at their first meeting. 
The school hosted a press party for the area 
writers to meet the new coach, but many 
were dismayed by the fare served up at the 
informal get-together. 

“Punch and cookies!” cried one old-timer, 
the words alone wounding his tongue as he 
uttered them. 

Another veteran scribe, who likes a stiff 
drink now and then, winced when he re- 
called how he sampled the stuff, just to be 
sociable. 

“That almost ruined him from the start,” 
he recalled. “Socially, we thought he was a 
real washout. But we got to like him, and 
while I still wouldn't want to spend a night- 
on-the-town with him, I do think he's do- 
ing a fine job, and I believe he’s sincere in 
his ways. He’s—and it’s one word that I just 
hate to even say—dedicated. It’s just a darn 
shame that most guys who are dedicated 
are also prohibitionists.” 

That’s young Jim Carlen, not exactly an 
Elliot Ness, but, quietly, in his own fashion, 
he would have shut down Al Capone's speak- 
easies. Nowadays WVU doesn’t even host press 
parties on the eve of a football game. Carlen 
doesn't believe in them. 

If you've ever seen the mascot of the 
West Virginia Mountaineers, you’d know that 
Carlen's arrival at Morgantown had to cause 
a bit of a stir. The Mountaineer always car- 
ried a rifle and a jug of “mountain dew” as 
he strolled the sidelines. 

But no more. It’s a bad image. The hard- 
drinking hillbilly is out at West Virginia 
University. 

Carlen doesn't drink, smoke, or cuss and 
he doesn’t expect any of his assistant coaches 
or players to do so either. They don’t as 
Hicks emphasized in his talk at BW. 

“I think athletes have a responsibility to 
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be something above others,” he says. “They 
should be clean-living. I’m sorry to see ath- 
letes advertising drinks and cigarettes. You 
go back to the Greeks and you'll find that 
the athlete was a symbol of all that was 
good and pure. People tell me it’s old fash- 
ioned, but I don’t think so. 

“Our boys also go to church,” Carlen went 
on. “We don’t care what church they go to, 
as long as they attend services somewhere. 
You have to have faith in God. Without it 
it’s a tough life,” 


LONG-RANGE PLAN FOR UPGRAD- 
ING AIR SAFETY 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President recently wrote a letter to 
Transportation Secretary Alan Boyd 
which I believe we all can applaud. His 
letter calls for a long-range plan for up- 
grading air safety, and advises of a 
budget amendment that will start to meet 
the need immediately. 

President Johnson deserves commen- 
dation for this timely move. At this point, 
I would like to insert his letter to Sec- 
retary Boyd and Budget Bureau Director 
Schultze’s letter to the President in the 
RECORD: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, September 20, 1967. 
Hon. ALAN S. BOYD, 
Secretary of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: It is apparent that the 
rapid growth of commercial and private fly- 
ing is creating demands for substantial ex- 
pansion and improvement in the Nation's air 
traffic control system. The Federal Govern- 
ment is the manager of this system. System 
improvement will, therefore, require large ad- 
ditional outlays of Federal funds for invest- 
ment and operations. Those who will benefit 
most from such expenditures, the aviation 
industry and the flying public, should pay 
their fair share of the costs of the system 
needed to handle the increase in air traffic 
while maintaining a high level of safety. I 
do not believe the general taxpayer should be 
asked to shoulder this burden. 

I am, therefore, asking you to develop a 
long-range comprehensive plan for the fa- 
cilities, equipment, and personnel required 
to meet these needs. This plan should be 
accompanied by a proposal for financing the 
improvements through a system of charges 
by which the users of the Nation’s airways 
bear their fair share of its costs. 

Looking toward the immediate future, I 
am today submitting to the Congress 4 
budgetary amendment designed to provide 
a more effective use of Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration funds in the operation of the 
air traffic control system. I am also request- 
ing you to direct the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration to conduct 
a review of current air traffic regulations, 
flight rules, anc standards with a view to- 
ward making such changes as he considers 
necessary to maintain air safety. Should this 
review indicate that the maintenance of 
safety requires changes which involve some 
traffic delays, the Administrator should 
nevertheless make such c 8 

This Nation has an enviable record of air 
safety. I know that you and your associates 
can maintain this record. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1967. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Str: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration amendments to the 
request for appropriations transmitted in the 
budget for the fiscal year 1968 for the De- 
partment of Transportation, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


Headi Request Proposed Revised 
j —.— 5 oit request 
Operations $598, 400, 000 87, 000, 000 $605, 400, 000 
Facilities and 
equipment... 35, 400, 000 —7, 000, 000 28, 400, 000 


The revised request under the heading 
“Operations” can be made without any in- 
crease in new obligational authority through 
an offsetting reduction in the request for 
“Facilities and equipment.” This is possible 
through the utilization of unobligated bal- 
ances from 1967 in the latter appropriation 
and can be accomplished without impair- 
ment of the budgeted program. 

The revised “Operations” request is to pro- 
vide the Federal Aviation Administration 
with the capability of effectively handling 
increased levels of aviation activity at air 
traffic facilities through additional personnel 
and overtime. 

The amendment is occasioned by a pro- 
jected increase in the level of aviation activ- 
ity in 1968 which is higher than estimated 
when the budget was submitted. 

I recommend that the foregoing amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1968 
be transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS SHOW ESTEEM 
AND AFFECTION FOR CONGRESS- 
MAN KIRWAN 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for years our distinguished colleague 
from Ohio, the Honorable MICHAEL KIR- 
WAN, has been the stout and influential 
friend of the Virgin Islands. No land 
ever had a better friend than the Virgin 
Islands has had in Congressman KIRWAN. 
The following news article from the 
Home Journal of St. Thomas of Septem- 
ber 7, 1967, bespeaks the esteem and af- 
fection in which he is held by the people 
of the Virgin Islands: 

HONOR REPRESENTATIVE KIRWAN 


The 138-unit, low-cost housing project at 
Lindbergh Bay, St. Thomas, for which a con- 
tract was signed last week, will be named in 
honor of Rep. Michael Kirwan, (D-Ohio). 

Kirwan, Chairman of a House Public Works 
Subcommittee, was responsible for the ap- 
propriation of millions of dollars for Virgin 
Islands projects dating back to the Knud- 
Hansen Memorial Hospital, Charlotte Amalie 
High School and the waterfront kighway. 

Rep. Kirwan is expected to visit the V.I. 
next month, arriving with the Governors 
who will hold their annual conference here. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
BUSINESS 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Wyatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years business and industry have taken 
a position in the vanguard of those lead- 
ing this country toward a greater accept- 
ance of social responsibility. 

This leadership is both remarkable 
and necessary. The corporate conscience 
is an inevitable outgrowth of the times 
and the men in the forefront of business 
today. 

Edward Smith, group vice president of 
Omark Industries, recently gave a sig- 
nificant speech on this very subject be- 
fore an audience of Milwaukie, Oreg., Ki- 
wanis. His perspective on the strides 
business has taken in the realm of social 
responsibility and the gains it must still 
make are so effectively pointed out in 
this address that I herewith present it 
for the perusal of my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS 

(Address by Edward S. Smith) 


I welcome this opportunity to meet with 
you during Free Enterprise Week and share 
some thoughts on The Social Responsibility 
of Business in a free enterprise system. 

To begin with, the very idea that a busi- 
ness which is organized to make a profit also 
has social responsibilities is of fairly recent 
origin. Yet, while the corporate conscience 
as we know it today is a product of this gen- 
eration of businessmen, it does seem a long 
time since businessmen fought child labor 
laws, since an industrialist could with im- 
punity “damn” the public. 

Though we have come a long way in a 
short time, we still have a way to go. 

And time is short for us. 

I am reminded of an anecdote attributed 
to Marshal Lyautey, the great French com- 
mander, who one afternoon instructed his 
gardener to plant a tree. The gardener asked: 
“why plant it now? It will not flower for 
a hundred years.” To which the marshal re- 
plied: “In that case, plant it this afternoon.” 

We in business have accepted our responsi- 
bilities to society—often quite admirably, 
sometimes minimally, and occasionally only 
when forced to do so. 

But mere acceptance is not enough in 
today’s fermenting world. American corpora- 
tions are American institutions—not just 
legally chartered organizations—and as such 
they must become leaders in America’s strug- 
gle to survive in a world that is as com- 
petitive socially as it is competitive militarily 
and economically. 

We in business are well-suited to the task; 
we have the brainpower, we have the talent 
of leadership—and we have, thanks to the 
American free enterprise system, the finan- 
cial resources. I am sure also that we have 
the heart, despite the uninformed insinu- 
ations of certain elements of our populace. 

What, then, are these responsibilities? 

Some are obvious and have long been 
recognized by business. For instance, the re- 
sponsibility to our customers. This is a duty 
which requires us to market a product that 
is dependable, a product that will perform 
or serve according to our claims. It must 
be sold for a price fairly arrived at—a price 
not made after collusion with other pro- 
ducers of the same product. 
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And we have a responsibility to our stock- 
holders—first, to make a profit; second to 
keep them accurately informed of the prog- 
ress of the company in which they have in- 
vested, and finally, as managers privy to 
much inside information, to treat that in- 
formation as a trust. 

We have learned also that we have a re- 
sponsibility to our employees to pay them 
fair wages, provide them with safe and 
pleasant working conditions and treat them 
with a dignity which is the right of the 
American worker. 

If there is any businessman to whom these 
obligations are not obvious today, he will 
not be in business too much longer, for he 
soon will lose his customers, his stockholders 
and his employees. And worse, he likely will 
find himself in trouble with the law. 

Today, business is socially responsible to 
the total public in many areas undreamed of 
by Henry Ford in his day. And in carrying 
out those responsibilities an increasing num- 
ber of businessmen are learning that good 
corporate citizenship also can turn a good 
profit, that company conscience can enhance 
a balance sheet. 

Let me cite an example. A certain company, 
which I shall not name, has processing fa- 
cilities in many dozen communities throvigh- 
out the United States. These facilities are 
of a type that constantly dirty the air of the 
communities where they are located. A few 
years ago when the public was just becoming 
concerned about air pollution, this com- 
pany was suddenly besieged by irate citizens 
in many towns who demanded that the 
company either stop polluting the air, or 
move out. 

Now this particular firm, during its one 
hundred years of existence, had developed a 
high degree of social responsibility and this 
social conscience had manifested itself in 
many ways in each of these communities. 
Naturally, top management was concerned. 
But to provide pollution control measures 
at all of these facilities would require a 
great deal of money. Nevertheless, after 
much soul-searching, management made the 
decision to install air-cleaning equipment at 
each of its processing plants. This was a 
proper, though costly, response to public 
wishes and it was being made before the 
clamor could result in repressive legal 
measures. 

Before the pollution control program was 
very far along, the company learned that the 
control equipment it was installing made its 
plants eligible for a drastic reduction in fire 
insurance rates. After a bit of figuring the 
accounting department discovered that, in 
a very few years, the reduced insurance costs 
would pay for the equipment. And in at least 
one city, the company won a handsome 
plaque for its pollution control program. 

The exercise by business of its public re- 
Sponsibilities in communities in which it 
operates is a casting of bread upon waters 
that will return many times the investment 
in time, effort and money, 

For instance, when we contribute finan- 
cially to a civic center for the arts or when 
we save a symphony orchestra—as did the 
corporations of Detroit when they raised two 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars to re- 
activate the Detroit Symphony Orchestra— 
we help ourselves while helping society. 
Why? Because it is good business for a com- 
pany trying to recruit managers to help pro- 
vide the community with a cultural atmos- 
phere that will appeal to these prospects. 
And additionally, there is the increased 
stature and improved image from which the 
company can draw upon in bad times as 
well as good times. 

What about urban slums? Is it the re- 
sponsibility of business to get involved in 
this most vexing problem of Megalopolis? I 
think we do have a duty here. I do not sug- 
gest that we use our profits to tear down 
the slums and get into the low-rent housing 
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business. To attempt such would be to shirk 
our responsibility to our stockholders. 

But I do believe—and believe strongly— 
that we in business have not only the re- 
sponsibility, but also the talent, to provide 
leadership in attacking this problem. We 
businessmen are great organizers. The world 
of business competition has made creative 
thinkers of many of us. Who, then, is better 
equipped than the American businessman to 
find solutions to the problem of urban 
blight? 

Why should you take the time from your 
heavy executive responsibilities to meddle in 
things that are better left to social scientists 
and the government? 

If your instinct for doing good is not over- 
powering, then perhaps John Harper, Presi- 
dent of Aluminum Company of America, has 
an answer. He suggests that none of the 
bright young men we want for future execu- 
tive jobs are going to beat a path through 
slums to get to our door, and he adds that 
none of them will want to live in a deterio- 
rating city in order just to work for us. 

To that I might add that anything we 
can do to kill the bitter fruits of slum cul- 
ture—crime, delinquency, illiteracy and 
economic dependency—will both reduce the 
taxes we pay and also open up a new supply 
of productive workers. 

We have a stake. We want productive em- 
ployees who are educated to their responsi- 
bilities. We want customers who can discern 
the superiority of our products and who 
have the money to pay for them. We want 
more people who can afford to invest their 
money and who have reason to invest their 
faith in our business. We will find none of 
these in slum tenements. 

We cannot mention the problem of slums 
without considering the most frightening 
thing the slum has fostered in our century: 
the Negro Revolution. 

I frankly cannot suggest how we in busi- 
ness can best d to this. It would be 
trite to say that we should be careful not 
to discriminate by color when we hire, fire 
or promote. Besides, the law requires that 
we do not. I can only say that we business- 
men, like the other segments of our society, 
must first learn to understand. And we have 
precious too little time to get understanding, 
for “the hour is late; the matter is urgent.” 

What must we understand? 

I think we must first understand, and 
accept, that the yearnings of Negroes, 
whether expressed in a Supreme Court brief 
or on the streets of Watts or Newark, are 
constitutional, are reasonable, are just. 

If we cannot understand and accept this, 
we had better well understand the black 
mood. It was perhaps best expressed by Negro 
author James Baldwin, when he said that it 
is impossible to be black and not be in a 
constant state of rage. 

Once we understand, and appreciate, the 
dark frustrations that have seeded the Negro 
revolt, I am confident that we in business— 
or, at least, the majority of us—will dis- 
charge our responsibilities intelligently and 
fairly—and profitably both to our businesses 
and to society. 

We can begin by recalling something 
Lincoln said over a century ago, quote: “The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate 
to the stormy present . let us now dis- 
enthrall ourselves.” 

I turn now to the subject of business’ re- 
sponsibility to the state—or, if you will, the 
government. 

It seems to me a bit strange that we here 
in the twentieth century should, when we 
speak of government, refer to it in the third 
person—as they“, rather than “we”. It is 
as though government, and the men and 
women who administer government, were 
forced upon us by some oppressive race from 
another planet, and that we here on earth 
have nothing to say about who shall hold 
our proxies in Washington and Salem. 
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I say this is strange in a country where 
businessmen have so long served govern- 
ment—from the merchant, Salomon, who 
financed General Washington’s campaign 
from Valley Forge to Yorktown, to McNamara, 
the industrialist, who is so ably serving gov- 
ernment almost two hundred years later. 

It should be clear by now, after a hundred 
and ninety-one years of American democ- 
racy—or, if you prefer, American republican- 
ism—that this record of nineteen decades 
would not have been possible without the 
contributions and cooperation of most of 
our society, including business. 

Business has—and is—properly discharging 
its responsibility to government. 

Yet, there remain problems—problems pri- 
marily of communicating and understand- 
ing. Government—and its Caesars both large 
and small—tends to suspect business—and 
its Caesars—of conspiring against the public 
will. And business is too often prone to view 
government as it would a traffic cop with a 
daily arrest quota. 

I would not suppose that anything I could 
say tonight—or on a thousand nights—could 
show us how to end this adversary relation- 
ship between the two. 

I would suggest, however, that there is a 
responsibility which business has that, if 
carried out, would result in at least a detente 
of sorts between the two. 

That responsibility involves first, and most 
obviously, an allegiance to government—the 
kind of allegiance required of all citizens. 
Secondly, it requires on the part of busi- 
ness a rational dissent whenever assent is 
not possible. All too often our disagreement 
with government policy or edict has been un- 
reasoned. Finally, our responsibility to gov- 
ernment requires that we extend our par- 
ticipation in government beyond the ballot 
box and the lobbyist’s office. When business 
refuses to participate, then we have little rea- 
son for complaint when solutions not to our 
liking are proposed, 

This does not mean that we should leave 
our jobs and run for congress. There are 
other ways more helpful to business and to 
government. We can, for instance, stop 
being outraged when we are confronted with 
a government policy we don't like, and in- 
stead, offer a constructive alternative. We can 
do a little more proposing and a little less 
opposing, for the opportunities to initiate 
change in our society are many. Business 
has the resources—if not the will—to lead 
changes that benefit society. It need not 
forever limit itself to reluctantly following 
changes that often are of dubious value. 

This brings me to the point I made in the 
beginning: That it is no longer enough for 
business to accept its social responsibilities; 
it must lead the way in making investments 
in national welfare. It is in this manner 
that we can provide an environment for free 
enterprise which will make it even more 
dynamic than it now is. 

Finally, I would like to touch upon the 
most vital obligation business knows in a 
free enterprise system—that of making a 
profit. For it is profits that make jobs, that 
fill the national treasury and make all prog- 
ress possible. And certainly business must 
make money if it is to discharge all its other 
social responsibilities. The bankruptcy court 
Offers little opportunity for serving society. 

Yes, we have come a long way since the 
days when the force of law was needed to free 
little children from factory labor. That the 
business of America is business is even more 
true now than it was in Coolidge’s day. 

But we still have a distance to go, and 
for the rest of the way business must pro- 
vide more leadership than it has in the past. 

It would be swell, wouldn't it, if we could 
just let all those other people out there find 
peace, remove slums, promote Negroes, bal- 
ance the budget, clear away the smog, and 
beautify America. 

But it can’t be done without the par- 
ticipation, the resources, the talent—and 
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above all—the leadership which business is 
capable of providing. 


RICKENBACKER 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
faith, fortitude, and initiative which was 
so characteristic of the founders of the 
Nation is exemplified in one of our con- 
temporaries, Eddie Rickenbacker. His 
love of God and country, along with his 
self-reliance carried him through ex- 
traordinary experiences dating back to 
the First World War. With the policy 
of Federal-fund panaceas so rampant 
today, examples such as the Ricken- 
backer story are sorely needed to ac- 
centuate the area of private responsi- 
bility which must be realized and prac- 
ticed by American citizens today. 

The New York Daily News of Octo- 
ber 9 carried an excellent editorial on 
“Rickenbacker,” the autobiography of 
this outstanding American. I insert the 
editorial, “A Summing-Up, at this 
point in the RECORD: 

[From the New York Daily News, Oct. 9, 1967] 
A SUMMING-UP 

Few men are privileged to live as long, as 
excitingly or as fruitfully as Edward V. Rick- 
enbacker, the son of Swiss immigrants who 
became a national hero and a legend in his 
lifetime. All of it, the struggles and the tri- 
umphs, have been captured in an autobi- 
ography, entitled simply “Rickenbacker.” 
(Prentice Hall; 443 pages; $7.95). 

More than a life’s tale, it is also a testa- 
ment to the author's faith in God, love of 
country, and belief that one must give be- 
fore he can hope to get. 

Long before he became an auto racing 
champion, America’s flying ace of aces in 
World War I, or a pioneer in commercial 
aviation, Rickenbacker learned the value of 
self-reliance, initiative, and placing oppor- 
tunity and challenge above security. 

He came to manhood as a spindly 13-year- 
old boy, forced by the death of his father 
to work killing hours in glass factories and 
metal foundries so that the Rickenbacker 
family could keep going. That was the start 
for the man who today is one of the most 
outspoken champions and examples of the 
rugged individualism so long deemed an es- 
sential part of the American character. 

What kind of man is Captain Eddie? Peek 
at a few vignettes from his story. 

Here is a young man in his 20s seraping 
together every cent of savings to field his 
own race car team with little to fall back 
on but his faith in himself. 

You see him again in the cockpit of a 
Spad over France, his guns jammed and 
Germans on his tail, coolly refusing to seek 
safety for fear of panicking the younger 
fliers with him. 

In the depth of the depression he takes 
charge of a weak-winged bird, Eastern Air 
Lines, breathes life into it and watches with 
pride as it becomes the first commercial air- 
line to cast away the crutch of government 
subsidies, 

His body horribly broken in a 1941 air- 
line crash, he lies in a Georgia hospital and 
refuses drugs, lest in easing his pain they 
might make acceptance of death easier. 

Sprawled in a tiny raft in the Pacific 
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Ocean in 1943, he prays, pleads, sings and 
tongue-lashes his fellow survivors from an- 
other air crash, winning life for seven of 
them almost through sheer will power. 

It may be, however, that the essential 
Rickenbacker shows best not in an hour of 
victory, but at a time of failure. It was the 
1920s and the auto company he helped found 
had floundered in the postwar depression. 
His share of the debt: $250,000. 

There would have been no dishonor in 
taking refuge in bankruptcy. But Ricken- 
backer didn’t see it that way. 

Without a whine or a backward look, he 
struck out into new ventures. It took years, 
but he repaid every cent. 

The act of a square“? We'd say it was 
the mark of a man—which Capt. Edward V. 
Rickenbacker was, and is. 


L. B. JS PROPOSED JOB PLAN IN 
SLUMS—AN ATTEMPTED LANDING 
IN THE DARK WITHOUT INSTRU- 
MENTS? 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I read with 
great interest a Washington Post news 
article of October 3, reporting on the 
President’s job plan in slums. This article 
states that— 

President Johnson announced a $40 mil- 
lion major test program to enlist private 
industry in the attack on hard core unem- 
ployment. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this ef- 
fort is most worthy, let there be no 
doubt about that. Perhaps the most basic 
problem of the slum dweller is immobility 
which can be interpreted as lack of job 
training and economic skills. However, I 
have serious reservations of the effective- 
ness of “crash programs” of this nature, 
no matter how valuable their goals, and I 
shall express these reservations for the 
purpose of hopefully stimulating discus- 
sion on the proper direction for vocation- 
al training in slum areas. 

We must realize that no technical 
training program for the unemployed 
can be successful if unrelated to avail- 
able jobs. This was one of the firm pro- 
visions of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, and I believe 
was one of the basic reasons for what 
success that program has had. Training 
unrelated to available jobs is not only 
economically wasteful from the stand- 
point of the government or employer, but 
psychologically as well as economically 
damaging to the trainee. 

Although the President’s proposal calls 
for donation of land to businesses, loans 
from the Small Business Administration, 
funds to provide the underprivileged in- 
dividual with medical and dental care, 
no attention seems to be being paid to 
what types of jobs are available and 
what type of training should be under- 
taken. Because private industry will pay 
for the job training, it is assumed that 
it will be job related. 

Indeed, this assumption that private 
industry knows best what jobs are avail- 
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able is to a large degree as valid as we 
can presently get. It is one of the basic 
premises of the Human Investment Act 
introduced early this spring by over 130 
Republican Congressmen and 29 Repub- 
lican Senators. It is by far better to leave 
this discretion with private industry 
than with a Government agency. Never- 
theless, any training program, whether 
conducted by private industry or Gov- 
ernment, can be immeasurably better if 
directed in accord with job available 
statistics. Without such basic data we are 
attempting to metaphorically land an 
airplane in the dark without instruments. 

One of the ironic notes of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is that while he was will- 
ing to spend $40 million for his plan, 
he has been notably unwilling to spend 
the relatively small amounts necessary 
to develop the basic data which forms 
the groundwork for technical training 
programs of all kinds. 

The data I refer to is collection of the 
job vacancy statistics recommended 
unanimously by the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics following the hear- 
ings on this subject in 1966. In fact, the 
demand for this data was not new with 
the joint committee but embodied in the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 was a mandate to establish 
a statistical series of jobs available on 
a comprehensive basis. 

Basic to the development of proper job 
vacancy statistics is updating of the 
“Dictionary of Occupational Titles” pre- 
pared by the Manpower Administration 
of the Department of Labor. Current up- 
dating of these volumes in a looseleaf 
form is essential as this is the nomencla- 
ture used in comprehensive job vacancy 
statistics. 

The Subcommittee on Economic Sta- 
tistics of the Joint Economic Committee 
concluded that the statistics would be 
most useful in raising the efficiency of 
the Nation’s manpower programs and 
urged that the Department of Labor 
spend an initial $2.5 million for this 
purpose. 

Despite the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Economic Committee 
subcommittee no request for funds was 
made by the Johnson administration and 
no appropriations were forthcoming 
from the Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Significantly, 
the only voice opposing the development 
of job vacancy statistics is that of big 
labor. Mr. Nathaniel Goldfinger, director 
of research for the AFL-CIO, was the 
lone dissenter appearing before the sub- 
committee of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in 1966 and he argued against the 
compilation of the data solely from the 
standpoint of its possible misuse. How- 
ever, also obvious to most economists 
was labor’s vested interest in keeping 
control of jobs within the established 
guidelines of unions in being. Some of 
the theorists in the Research Digest of 
AFL-CIO also are seeking to protect the 
assumption of the “new economists” that 
unemployment is entirely “cyclical” and 
a result of “inadequate aggregate de- 
mand” which would then call for “heavy 
Federal expenditure programs” to cor- 
rect. If unemployment is largely fric- 
tional and “structural” then its under- 
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lying cause is essentially a lack of train- 
ing in skills in demand. Inside the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, as well 
as in the Department of Labor pressure 
was brought to bear by AFL-CIO to de- 
feat the appropriation for the collection 
of job vacancy data. Now the adminis- 
tration has silently dropped the request. 

I raise these matters again to air them 
and to afford again an opportunity for 
rebuttal, if rebuttal is possible. I also 
would like to commend the administra- 
tion’s healthy desire to extend job train- 
ing, but ask, How long must this be done 
in the dark? 


TIME OFF FOR RELIGION 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KurrerMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced legislation to 
allow Federal employees time off for the 
observance of religious holidays that fall 
on days that are not already recognized 
as legal holidays. 

Presently, Federal Government em- 
ployees must be available for work on 
any day of the year, except, of course, on 
those days recognized as legal holidays. 
Although some religious holidays, such 
as Christmas, are legal holidays as well, 
the holy days of other religions are not 
so recognized. This situation places an 
unfair burden on the members of some 
faiths who wish to follow the tenets of 
their religion while employed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Orthodox Jews, for example, are 
obliged to refrain from work between 
sundown Friday and sundown Saturday. 
Consequently, they normally charge off 
against their annual leave, or leave with- 
out pay, the time taken off for religious 
observances. There are persons with 
other religious backgrounds, such as 
Seventh-day Adventists, that are faced 
with similar restrictions against working 
on Saturdays. Often, members of some 
faiths decide against Government serv- 
ice primarily because of this inequity in 
Federal employment practices. 

I believe the solution to this problem 
is a relatively simple one at no expense 
to the public. The legislation that I have 
introduced today will allow a Federal 
employee, when he takes time off to 
comply with religious obligations im- 
posed by his religion, to make up for lost 
time through an arrangement with the 
agency or department by which he is 
employed. 

The Federal employee who is Jewish 
may then observe Rosh Hashana, the 
Jewish New Year, which begins this 
Wednesday, and Yom Kippur, the Day 
of Atonement, in exchange for working 
on a legal holiday or after hours, to 
make up for this time taken off to ob- 
serve a religious holiday. This flexibility 
of working hours is particularly impor- 
tant in those areas of Federal employ- 
ment that operate on a 7-day week basis, 
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as for example does the Post Office De- 
partment. My bill provides for this flexi- 
bility, but only “to the extent compati- 
ble with the exigencies of the public busi- 
ness and the performance of essential 
services,” of the employee’s agency or 
department. However, to prevent any in- 
discriminate rejection of requests for 
time off, this legislation requires that any 
denials shall be predicated on a written 
answer of the authority concerned, stat- 
ing the reasons for the denial. 

Guidelines adopted on July 10, 1967, by 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission state: 

(b) The Commission believes that the 
duty not to discriminate on religious grounds, 
required by section 703(a)(1) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, includes an obligation 
on the part of the employer to make reason- 
able accommodation to the religious needs 
of employees and prospective employees 
where such an accommodation can be made 
without undue hardship on the conduct of 
the employer's business. Such undue hard- 
ship, for example, may exist where the em- 
ployee’s needed work cannot be performed by 
another employee of substantially similar 
qualifications during the period of absence 
of the Sabbath observer. 

(c) Because of the particularly sensitive 
nature of discharging or refusing to hire an 
employee or applicant on account of his reli- 
gious beliefs, the employer has the burden 
of proving that an undue hardship renders 
the required accommodation to the religious 
needs of the employee unreasonable.* 


In the light of the guideline recently 
adopted by the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission stating that the 
employer has an obligation to make rea- 
sonable accommodation to the religious 
beliefs and needs of its employees, the 
Federal Government can hardly do less 
for its employees than it asks for em- 
ployees of private industry. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation and thus allow the Federal 
Government to lead with action, as well 
as words, the private business community 
in the establishment of fair employment 
practices. 


THE CENSUS: PREPARING THE 
QUESTIONS FOR 1970 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 


129 C.F.R. § 1605.1(b) (c) (1967). 
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from Ohio [Mr. Betts] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, 67 subject 
items are currently proposed for inclu- 
sion in the 1970 decennial Census of 
Population and Housing. This list was 
prepared July 31, 1967, and I have the 
impression any revisions by the Census 
Bureau will be to expand the number of 
inquiries rather than omit any questions. 
Sixty-seven subjects, however, are trans- 
lated into many more particular ques- 
tions when they actually appear on the 
official questionnaire. The sample form 
used in New Haven in April contained 
120 items for citizens to check or fill in 
where applicable, and the North Phila- 
delphia form, distributed only last week, 
raised 94 inquiries. 

I have been advised that the Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Statistics of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee this month will consider subjects 
proposed for the 1970 census, the justifi- 
cation for each question, as well as the 
format to be used in the questionnaires. 
If no formal committee recommendations 
are made or legislation reported, in all 
likelihood the Director of the Bureau of 
the Census will go forward with plans for 
such an extensive, compulsory public in- 
terrogation in 1970. I have introduced a 
bill, H.R. 10952, to limit the mandatory 
questions to seven: name and address; 
relationship to head of household; sex; 
date of birth; race or color; marital 
status; and visitors in home at time of 
census. A separate form, marked volun- 
tary, could accompany the required cen- 
sus questionnaire for citizens to complete. 
Questions not essential to the basic 
enumeration of population as provided in 
the Constitution to determine congres- 
sional districting but deemed useful to 
Government agencies could be included 
on this second form. I do not propose to 
set aside 50 or more of the questions cur- 
rently planned for the 1970 census with- 
out good reasons which I shall present in 
this statement. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my wish to en- 
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gage in a battle with the Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of the Budget, or sta- 
tistic users organizations, numerous 
businesses or Federal agencies which 
utilize data gathered through the de- 
cennial census. If cast in that role, may 
I state for the record that my overrid- 
ing interest is that Congress should 
scrupulously examine the questions to be 
asked all Americans in 1970 and take a 
formal position on this list. Further, I 
feel that the Director of the Census 
should be required to give more convinc- 
ing justifications, if there be such, for 
the excessive number of questions he pro- 
poses to present in 1970. Let me again 
set forth criteria I feel should guide the 
preparation of decennial censuses. 

Each proposed subject item or specific 
question should be evaluated in terms of 
these paramount considerations: 

First, is this question of prime impor- 
tance to compiling facts on the basic 
characteristics about residents in the 
United States? 

Second, does this question invade the 
privacy, harass, or will it tend to result 
in noncompliance by the respondent? 

Third, could this question be deferred 
to a smaller sample, an annual sample 
survey or omitted so private research or- 
ganizations can compile such data? 

The overall questionnaire should be 
evaluated as to the likelihood of maxi- 
mum response, the cost benefit ratio of 
questions asked, priorities of principal 
Federal information needs, and the pos- 
sible extension of Federal authority into 
citizen rights of privacy. 

In applying these criteria to determine 
which questions are proper subjects for 
the decennial census, I have concluded 
that the number of questions should be 
cut drastically. I have tried to avoid over- 
simplifying an analysis of the proposed 
decennial census questions by placing 
each inquiry in one of four categories: 
Complete count; omit; drop to smaller 
sample; or defer to a later survey. The 
following table provides the subjects 
which have been proposed by the census, 
the percent of households to be canvassed 
for each question, a capsule summary of 
their justification, the year the subject 
was first collected and my recommenda- 
tions as to the disposition of the question 
in 1970. 


1970 CENSUS OF POPULATION AND HOUSING SUBJECT ITEMS PROPOSED FOR INCLUSION IN 1970 COMPARED WITH 1960 CONTENT 


Betts recommendation 


1960 1970 
(percent) (percent) Census justification Ist collected Complete Drop to 
count Omit smaller Defer 
sample 
POPULATION ITEMS 
Relationen to head of household 100 100 Classify population 
— ae RS a 100 100 3 
Color Or race. 100 100 3 
1 and year of 100 . 
Marital statüs 100 9 
State or count of birth 25 25 Internal migration 
Years of school completed. 25 25 Education planning. 


Number of children ever bo 


Fertility measure. 
Employment survey.. 
* work data 


„ do 
20 Nationat’o 
‘sonal origins. 
20 


Bilingual groups 
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1970 CENSUS OF POPULATION AND HOUSING SUBJECT ITEMS PROPOSED FOR: INCLUSION IN 1970 COMPARED WITH 1960 CONTENT—Continued 


Betts recommendation 
Onn 983 t Ce justificatio Ist collected Complete Drop to 
nsus jus n st col m 
N 0 : count Omit smaller Defer 
A sample 
POPULATION ITEMS—Continued 
r RE S 25 20 c ˙—uñ..... x Pere 
Pies ae moveto d — ea 5 cage cb PRET E 25 20 Measure mobility a . 
Seel enrollment Gand wane or ssa 25 20 Edueating planning? <5 1 ĩͤ a x 
Veteran 8 Seas: 25 20 date x 
Place of work_... 25 120 Highway — 
Means of transportation to Work 25 20 
pie ohana . SaaS LST 25 20 Poverty data. 
AOTP a ele 5 5 
Whether married more than once 25 5 G — ~ 
Date of Ist marriage 25 5 % POEN 
Presence and duration of disability fas 5 Number and Kinds 
Vocational training 3 agi vei E 
Occupato na Pindus 5 years a i 
Citizenship and year of — — — 5 Basie: dates <5... E 


HOUSING 


Kitchen or cook 
Complete kitchen facilities 
Condition of housing unit 52 


Bathtub or Shower 
Heating equipment. 
Telephone 


Contract tent. 
Number of units in structure 
Components of gross tent. 
Year structure butt. 
Farm tesidencde 
Land used for TEn 8 
Bathrooms.. wis 8 
Automobiles. 
Source of water 
Sewage disposal... .-.------- 
Air conditioning. 
as eget * Se 
Fuel. ti elevator in structure 2 
—— mate, cooking, water heating. 


idee 

Clothes s machine.. 
Clothes dryer 
Home 


ATE 2100 Identify unit. 
100 100 0. 
100 . Housing inventory 
ioe 100 AET ST a T 
TOO eee Oe) eo beawae 
5 +4 —.— ene NE AE ee es eee 
3 mergency see. = apts 
100 100 Housing quality. 
100 100 BX E A 
100 100 5 

25 100 Housing quality. 

25 #100 Enumerator check. 
100 100 Measure homeownership.. 
100 100 For builder s. 

25 100 Er marketers_ 

5100 r 
100 100 dees wealth... 
+100 100 Housing market dema 

25 25 ae of unt. 

25 25 . RE SEES 

25 25 ssessing replacement.. 

455 25 3 rural homes 

20 20 rye housin, 
$20 20 Highway plannin 
620 20 State, local 
620 2 do. 

0 fs id of living... 
ping space. 
120 5 Q). 
5 5 industry studies- 
5 5 FCC ae ATES 
5 5 2). 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
2 5 
z 5 


Item will be expanded to include street address in most metropolitan areas if technical and 


financial questions are resolved satisfactorily. 


2 To be collected only in mail areas for coverage check purposes; will not be tabulated, 
3 Tentatively on 100 percent pending agreement with Office of Civit Defense; otherwise on 25 


cent. 
* crs pou on 100 percent for field followup purposes in mail areas. 
11 rcent in places of 50,000 or more, 25 percent elsewhere. 


t Omi in places of 50,000 or more. 


Let me comment on each category in 
which I would place some of the pro- 
posed census questions. 

COMPLETE COUNT 

The complete, mandatory population 
count should include seven subjects: 
Name and address, relationship to head 
of household, sex, date of birth, race or 
color, marital status, and visitors in 
home at the time of census. The bill I 
have introduced would assure these as 
compulsory subjects for decennial or 
mid-decade censuses. All other questions 
would be voluntary and listed on a sep- 
arate form. 

QUESTIONS TO OMIT 


I would recommend the omission of 
questions which fall into the following 
categories: Information of principal use 
to local communities having little Fed- 
eral relevance, subjects which are al- 
ready contained on questionnaires used 
by other Federal agencies making the 
need to ask them on a decennial census 


minimal, questions simply nonessential 
to a decennial census, and types of in- 
formation private market research firms 
should gather because it is primarily of 
business or commercial interest. A good 
hard look and each question will reveal 
that many, if not most, subjects which 
have been proposed for 1970 fit into these 
categories. When the long list of ques- 
tions is separated into smaller units 
along the lines I have outlined, I believe 
their omission becomes clearly justified. 

Here are the four principal reasons 
for dropping a large number of questions 
together with the exact subjects I would 
omit: 

First, questions essentially of local in- 
terest: Place of work, means of trans- 
portation to work, number of units at 
this address, sewage disposal, and source 
of water. 

Second, questions for other Federal 
agencies to provide statistics: Self-em- 
ployment and income last year, farm in- 
come, other income, citizenship and year 


E COAN 


Dh >< OK OK OK OK OK 


vi 8 renter-occupied and vacant-for-rent units outside places of 50,000 or more. 
r in places of 50,000 or more, 5 percent elsewhere, 
` Collected only in places of 50,000 or more, 


Sources: Subjects provided by U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 18.187 31, 
1967; justification, Bureau of the Census, population, July 25, 1967; housing, July 18, 1 
(Table compited by Congressman Jackson E. Betts.) 


of immigration hours worked last week, 
hours worked last year, and last year in 
which worked. 

Third, questions not significant to 
merit inclusion on a decennial census: 
State or country of birth, activity 5 years 
ago, number of children ever born, 
mother tongue, year moved to this house, 
place of residence 5 years ago, married 
more than once, and date of first mar- 
riage. 

Fourth, questions of a commercial 
nature referred to private research or- 
ganizations for collection of data: Heat- 
ing equipment, telephone, tenure, va- 
cancy status, months vacant, value, con- 
tract rent, trailer, bedrooms, automobile, 
air conditioning, television, radio, clothes 
dryer, washing machine, bathroom, dish- 
washer, and second home. 

DROP TO SMALLER SAMPLE 


The Census Bureau believes it must 
obtain extensive population and housing 
data providing benchmark statisties on a 
block-by-block basis, for municipalities, 
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metropolitan areas, States and the Na- 
tion. For this reason, the decennial cen- 
sus long form is prescribed for 25 percent 
or 20 percent of the households. The 
necessity for this proliferation of detail 
is debatable. Personally, I feel the decen- 
nial census should not attempt to amass 
extensive data on individuals other than 
to provide State and National totals. 
Localities and metropolitan area govern- 
ments may conduct their own census or 
contract such a project from the Bureau 
of the Census, but this should not be a 
function of a compulsory decennial cen- 
sus. This reasoning leads me to recom- 
mend that several proposed questions be 
dropped from a 25-percent or 20-percent 
sample to a much more limited number 
of households. The Census Bureau con- 
ducts numerous sample surveys in which 
some of the decennial census questions 
could be listed. A special household sur- 
vey covering 3 million homes has been 
proposed by the Bureau of the Census 
which might be suitable for gathering 
State and National benchmark statistics 
on several items. 

A concurrent household survey could 
be planned for 1970 to collect data on a 
number of items now proposed for the 
100-percent or 20-percent compulsory 
census program. This would provide 
overall profiles of the citizenry and 
household characteristics useful to the 
Census Bureau as well as give State and 
National benchmark statistics on a vari- 
ety of subjects. I would recommend the 
following items be included in such a vol- 
untary sample survey: School years 
completed, school enrollment, employ- 
ment status, hours worked last week, oc- 
cupation, wage and salary last year, vet- 
erans status, presence or duration of dis- 
ability, vocational training, occupation 
or industry 5 years ago, access to unit, 
rooms, basement, number of units in 
structure, land used for farming, fuel, 
and commercial establishments. 

QUESTIONS TO DEFER 


I have not listed any items in this cate- 
gory because the determination as to 
which subjects can be separated from 
the other questions on a decennial cen- 
sus and not asked concurrent with this 
national census is a technical matter 
about which the Bureau of the Census 
should comment. There are several topics 
within the two preceding categories, 
questions to be omitted or dropped to a 
smaller sample, which might be better 
placed here. An analysis of which items 
could be deferred successfully might bear 
study by the Congress in an effort to as- 
sure that a streamlined, maximum re- 
sponse census is conducted in 1970. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been an attempt 
to examine the questions proposed for 
the 1970 decennial census and place all 
subjects in categories according to their 
merits. I hope it will serve as a working 
paper for my colleagues, especially those 
members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee directly concerned 
with this subject. The Census Bureau no 
doubt will have its reactions to this anal- 
ysis. I look to the hearings by the Sub- 
committee on Census and Statistics to be 
a form where all concerned parties may 
contribute to a sound census policy for 
1970 and beyond. 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER: SYMBOL OF 
LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Devine] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the. gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in the FBI 
Law Enforcement Bulletin last April, the 
very able J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
very firmly and properly spelled out the 
basic need and urgency of maintaining 
law and order in this Nation. His state- 
ment follows: 


Morality, integrity, law and order, and 
other cherished principles of our great 
heritage are battling for survival in many 
communities today. They are under constant 
attack from degrading and corrupting in- 
fluences which, if not halted, will sweep away 
every vestige of decency and orderliness re- 
maining in our society. 

Certain groups, numerically weak but 
vociferously strong, appear determined to 
destroy all acceptable standards of personal 
conduct and sane behavior patterns. They 
seem bent on eliminating all ethical prac- 
tices relating to our established order. 

For instance, most citizens would be hor- 
rified to think that someday it might be 
legally permissible for a person to rise in a 
courtroom and hurl four-letter invectives at 
the judge without fear of punishment. “This 
cannot be,” we say, “the court is inviolable. 
It administers justice under the laws by 
which we live.” Law enforcement is an arm 
of the same laws. It is charged with the 
responsibility under these laws of taking 
certain action which ultimately is resolved 
in court. However, a move is underway de- 
manding that profane verbal abuse directed 
at police officers be legally recognized as a 
constitutional right. If it can be argued that 
such preposterous action is legally permis- 
sible at the enforcement level of the law, 
could it not be also be argued that it is 
permissible at all levels of our legal system? 

proves that the best interests of 
our Nation lie in a law-abiding, decent, and 
orderly society. We cannot live with lawless- 
ness, unbridled vulgarity, obscenity, blas- 
phemy, perversion, and public desecration of 
every sacred and just symbol. We should be 
alarmed when widespread recognition and 
monetary awards go to a person who writes 
a “satirical” piece of trash which maliciously 
defames the President of our country and in- 
sinuates he murdered his predecessor. We 
should be alarmed when some groups, under 
the guise of academic freedom and con- 
stitutional privilege, flood our college cam- 
puses with obscene four-letter-word cam- 
paigns and pornographic publications which 
violate all codes of ethics. And we should be 
equally alarmed when an enforcement officer 
making an arrest must fight for his life 
against assaults from onlookers who scoff 
and ridicule him for doing his duty, 

Why do these conditions exist? Certainly, 
an overwhelmingly majority of Americans do 
not want their families exposed to indecent, 
immoral, and unlawful practices which 
plague our communities. But unorganized 
protesters carry little weight against orga- 
nized crusaders of filth, immorality, and 
crime. If this is not the legacy we want to 
pass on to our youth, then it is high time we 
took action to improve conditions. 

Let us stop persecuting enforcement of- 
ficers when we should be prosecuting crim- 
inals. Let us stop deifying offbeat dolts whose 
ability is measured only by how deep they 
can dip their poisonous pens into the pots 
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of blasphemy, filth, and falsehood. Let us 
stop listening to half-truths and criticisms 
of time-tested ideals and start telling and 
selling the true story of democracy as we 
know it. In short, let us stop being led 
blindly toward the cavern of self-destruction 
by bogus Pied Pipers and get on with the 
perpetuation of the self-evident truths 
which, with Divine guidance, have served 
our Nation so well over the years. 


This month, Mr. Hoover made some 
further pertinent and timely comments 
on this subject, and more specifically re- 
lating to recent riots and agitators. 

All Members of Congress, as well as the 
general public, should have the benefit 
of the thinking of the greatest and most 
knowledgeable law enforcement expert in 
the world, J. Edgar Hoover, the national 
symbol of law and order. 

Mr. Hoover's statement in the October 
1967 FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
follows: 

In a riot there are no victors. The losers 
include everybody—the rioters, the victims, 
law enforcement, the community, the State, 
and the Nation. 

Causes of riots can be counted by the score. 
A study of the overall problem indicates, 
however, that the widespread violence in our 
country to some degree is a direct outgrowth 
of the civil disobedience movement, In recent 
years, some leaders of dubious stature have 
made a grandiose gesture of willfully vio- 
lating laws they deem to be unjust. For the 
most part, these individuals, although ad- 
mittedly guilty of breaking the law, have 
gone unpunished. Young thugs and mis- 
guided teenagers, seeing others defy author- 
ity and the courts with impunity, have been 
led to believe that any crime under a banner 
of complaints is justified. Consequently, they 
ignore the law and roam through their com- 
munities creating violence and terror. Cer- 
tainly, those who espouse the theory of civil 
disobedience and authorities who free guilty 
yiolators must share a portion of the blame 
and responsibility for the turmoil in. our 
streets. It should be abundantly clear that 
the doctrine of civil disobedience is a doctrine 
of self-destruction. 

Stern, decisive action is needed when a 
street disturbance begins. Justice is not 
served when a growing horde of vandals and 
looters is appeased and their pillage over- 
looked lest “a show of force might provoke 
them to greater violence.” Quiescence does 
not satisfy rioters. Procrastination or uncer- 
tainty on the part of authorities denotes 
weakness or concession to a mob. Thus, the 
offenders are encouraged, and their violence 
gains momentum. 

A judicial self-appraisal by the news 
media of their riot coverage might also be 
in order. Some media have already taken 
action in this regard. There can be no quar- 
rel with the all-important role of keeping 
the public informed as quickly and as com- 
pletely as possible. No one rightfully ex- 
pects riots to be played down or salient facts 
withheld. 

On the other hand, militant agitators, 
hatemongers, and publicity-seeking rabble 
rousers who incite riots have no fear of over- 
exposure. They know that television, radio, 
and front-page news stories are the best and 
quickest means of getting their views before 
the public. Thus, they seek attention from 
the news media. In riot reporting, objectivity 
and balance, always key factors of respon- 
sible journalism, help expose distortion and 
reduce the special treatment of those who 
advocate violence. Strict adherence to high 
journalistic principles is a valuable public 
service in matters affecting public safety. 

Many proposals have been advanced to help 
eliminate the causes of riots. Just as there is 
no single cause, there is no single remedy. 
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I do know, however, that the answer will 
not be found in sociological remedies alone. 
If our system of law is to survive, then the 
law must be enforced. Those who break the 
law, acting alone or in concert, must be 
detected and arrested, promptly prosecuted, 
and given proper, substantial punishment. 
In halting riots and removing crime from 
our Nation’s streets, this should be the first 
order of business. 


WILL CONGRESS RAISE TAXES? 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
action taken by the House Ways and 
Means Committee yesterday in voting to 
postpone indefinitely consideration of the 
President’s request for increased taxes 
represents a courageous stand for fiscal 
responsibility. Because of the broad in- 
terest in the debate relating to the tax 
increase issue, the interview appearing in 
the October 9, 1967, issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report with the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MLS], is especially sig- 
nificant and, in my opinion, deserving of 
careful study. 

I include it at this point in the RECORD: 
WILL CONGRESS RAISE TAXES? 
(Interview With Representative WILBUR 
MLS) 

The key man in Congress on tax policy. 
in this interview, serves notice on the White 
House: No tax increase without a “substan- 
tial” cut in federal spending. 

How big a reduction in the budget will 
be necessary? Will President Johnson agree 
to it? With such a trim in expenditures, will 
higher taxes then be a sure thing? 

Representative Wilbur D. Mills (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, answers these and other 
questions related to an issue that is devel- 
oping into an impasse between Congress and 
the White House. 

Q Mr. Mills, has the time come to put a 
damper on the rise in federal spending? 

A Yes, it has. 

We thought the time had come back in 
1964, when Congress passed a bill to reduce 
federal income tax rates. Section I of that 
tax-reduction bill said it was the sense of 
Congress that, over the long run, a tax cut 
would raise revenues rather than lower them, 
and that the increased revenues should be 
used to eliminate the budget deficit and 
then to reduce the public debt. 

The statement also said that Congress con- 
sidered it important “to take all reasonable 
means to restrain Government spending.” 

Q How did that work out? 

A The lower tax rates did, in fact, generate 
increased total revenues—and in fiscal year 
1965, which ended in mid-1965, federal 
spending was at a rate of 96.5 billion dol- 
lars, compared with projected expenditures 
of 97.9 billion. So we were under our spend- 
ing projections for that year. 

Q Then what happened? 

A You have to remember that an election 
occurred in 1964. Apparently those who were 
elected felt that their campaign promises 
contributed to their election, and that these 
promises should be carried out. In 1965, Con- 
gress enacted quite a number of new pro- 
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grams and enlarged existing ones. That was 
a departure—and we can’t deny it—from 
our stated purpose of holding down expendi- 
tures. 

Q What’s behind this more recent surge 
of spending? 

A It’s a combination of two things—big 

new domestic programs and the war in Viet- 
nam. 
I’m convinced that had we known in 1965 
what we know now about the acceleration of 
the war in Vietnam, there would have been 
fewer of these new programs passed. We were 
not advised anywhere along the line that we 
could expect acceleration of the war, with 
all that additional cost. 

Q What has been the result? 

A The combination of new federal pro- 
grams plus Vietnam spending has pushed up 
federal expenditures from 96.5 billion dol- 
lars in fiscal year 1965 to an estimated level 
of more than 140 billion for the current fiscal 
year that ends next June 30. 

Q How much of that rise is accounted for 
by Vietnam? 

A You get various estimates. Most say that 
the war is costing us about 2 billion dollars 
a month, or 24 billion a year. My own feeling 
is that it is higher than that. 

Q And it’s going on up— 

A Yes, it's still rising, The one thing we 
know about a war is that if you continue it 
from one fiscal year to another, it will always 
cost more in the new fiscal year than in the 
prior one, That has been the history of the 
money cost of fighting a war—not to men- 
tion the worst cost of all, the increased cost 
in terms of casualties. 

Q So the outlook is for higher war costs 
in the current fiscal year— 

A Yes. The Vietnam effort will cost more 
this year even if we should do no more than 
we did in the year that ended last June 30. 
But you always do more, And, certainly, if 
the war is to be brought to the conclusion 
that the American people seek, the cost could 
rise by as much as 4 billion dollars over the 
estimates made last January. 


ECONOMIES VERSUS CONTROLS 


Q Do you agree with those who say the 
U.S. is rich enough to fight a war and to 
continue normal spending on projects at 
home? 

A No. I have said frequently that I do not 
think we can have both “guns and butter” 
in 1968 without running a deficit that would 
do this country a great deal of harm. 

Q Is some belt-tightening necessary, then? 

A We have never yet engaged in a war 
without having to cut back severely on activ- 
ities at home. This is the first time I can 
recall that we have been in a war and haven’t 
had price controls, wage controls, excess- 
profits taxes, and things like that. 

We have been trying to carry on heavy 
expenditures in Vietnam without cutting 
back or imposing any controls on ourselves. 
Our economy, under our present tax system, 
just will not generate revenues quickly 
enough to let us go forward on a guns-and- 
butter basis without giving us very serious 
deficits. 

Q What does the budget deficit look like 
for this fiscal year? 

A My own figures at the moment show 
this: Barring any contingencies, we are likely 
to have total spending this year of about 140 
billion dollars, and receipts of around 117 
billion, at existing tax rates. That would leave 
a deficit of about 23 billion. 

That compares with an official Administra- 
tion estimate of up to a 29-billion-dollar 
deficit. But a deficit of either 29 billion or 
23 billion is entirely too much to allow at 
this time. 


CONDITIONS FOR A TAX RISE 
Q Is the answer to increase taxes, as the 
Administration has requested? 
A There is not going to be a tax bill passed 
by this Congress so long as there is a prospect 
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for a rate of spending totaling well above 
140 billion dollars. It’s just not going to be 
done. 

Q Suppose spending is trimmed— 

A If we can get the American le to 
see the danger of a big budget deficit right 
now, and be willing to pay a bit more in 
taxes on the understanding that expendi- 
tures will be cut, we might get the deficit 
down to a more reasonable level. 

Q Are you saying that the atmosphere for 
a tax increase would be improved if federal 
spending were to be cut substantially? 

A Let me answer this way: I've had a heavy 
volume of mail from people all over the 
United States. I have detected in this mail 
a desire, first of all, that expenditures be 
reduced. People have not said in their letters 
that, if spending were cut, they would then 
be willing to accept an increase in taxes, but 
Iam led to believe that is the case. People are 
willing to accept burdens when they know 
they are necessary. 

Q Does the White House seem inclined to 
make the spending cuts that members of your 
Committee are asking? 

A The White House is most anxious to get 
& tax increase. They have assured us that 
they will cut expenditures. The problem is 
that we believe the cuts should be much 
more substantial than the 2 billion dollars 
they are talking about. I am sure that they 
will have to agree to larger cuts before we 
will even consider reporting a bill out of 
our Committee. 

Q Will you personally support a tax in- 
crease if there are no cuts in spending? 

A At this time I will not. The only way 
I can support a tax bill will be for us in 
Government to join the American people in 
belt-tightening, not force them to go it alone. 

I have suggested we cut 1 billion dollars 
from spending for each billion-dollar in- 
crease in taxes. My point is this: If we ask 
taxpayers to pull in their belts to the extent 
of, say, 5 billion dollars, the amount of ad- 
ditional revenue involved in fiscal 1968, then 
I think those taxpayers have a right to de- 
mand that the Federal Government pull in 
its belt to the same extent. 

Now, I don’t know that the American peo- 
ple will be willing to accept any tax increase. 
I am saying that I think they would be more 
willing to do so if some reductions in spend- 
ing were contemplated. 

IF CONGRESS ORDERS CUTS 

Q Is it time for Congress to vote a flat cut 
in spending? 

A It seems to me that is about the only 
thing left for Congress to do. I think we 
should try to limit spending for fiscal 1968 
either by cutting back on specific programs, 
or by placing a limitation on what all de- 
partments of Government can spend. 

Q Would you do that by cutting back each 
agency’s proposed spending by a certain per- 
centage? 

A No, It would be better to ask the Presl- 
dent to cut expenditures by selecting the 
lower-priority items. I don’t mean expendi- 
tures which are needed for the poor, and, on 
the other hand, I don’t believe military ex- 
penditures, other than those for Vietnam, 
should be eliminated from those being re- 
viewed for reduction. 

Q How much do you consider to be con- 
trollable? 

A The President on several occasions has 
said that the whole area of controllable ex- 
penditures might be 20 billion dollars, more 
or less. It depends on your interpretation of 
what is controllable and what is uncontrolla- 
ble. The figure might go as high as 30 million. 
I'm not certain in my own mind. 

Q Do you have an over-all target figure 
of your own? 

A Yes, but I'd rather not state it at the 
moment. 

Q Could you give it in general terms? 

A In general terms, I'd say this: Suppose 
we face a deficit for the 1968 fiscal year in 
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the order of 23 to 29 billion dollars. Td like, 
of course, to see that deficit eliminated. But 
since, as a practical matter, it won't be elimi- 
nated, I think under present conditions it 
should be no more than 10 to 15 billion dol- 
lars, Even this is a large deficit. 

Q The President has called for action by 
Congress on pending appropriations bills be- 
fore he makes any recommendations for 
holding down spending— 

A Here is the weakness in that argument: 
Congress has completed action on only three 
appropriations bills up to now. We are al- 
ready through the first three months of the 
1968 fiscal year. Now, if we wait until the 
first of next January to begin economizing 
within the departments of Government, then 
in order to get, for example, a 10 per cent 
saving for the whole fiscal year, we’d have to 
reduce spending by 20 per cent for the Jan- 
uary-June period. That would be real hard 
to do. 

Q So what is the answer? 

A I think the first order of business, even 
though action on appropriations bills hasn't 
been completed, is to relay to the Govern- 
ment departments instructions that they 
must reduce spending by a fixed amount. 

Now, I would feel much better about it if 
we could have some advice from downtown— 
from the Budget Bureau and the White 
House—with respect to where each individ- 
ual program might be trimmed. 

The executive branch, in my opinion, has 
a lot better idea of where there may be ex- 
cesses in the budget—excesses over what is 
really needed, or what somebody thinks is 
needed—than does Congress. If any of these 
excesses can be eliminated, we should be told. 

Q Some people argue that we shouldn’t 
cut federal spending sharply, because the 
cuts would come out of social programs the 
country needs— 

A It may be there are some p that 
are more important than others. If that is 
the case, the essential ones should not be 
cut as much as the less essential ones. 

Frankly, I don't know how to evaluate all 
of them. I have some opinions. But we often 
get fixations in our own minds about the 
importance of this or that program. That is 
why I am suggesting we need some help from 
people outside of Congress. 

Q To decide where immediate cuts should 
be made? 

A Yes, But the presently needed cutback 
in federal spending, to my mind, doesn’t 
mean that any particular program has to be 
sacrificed. I have been saying, and I am 
repeating, that there is enough fat in prac- 
tically every program of Government that 
we can cut back on every one of them and 
they can still render a satisfactory service. 

DANGERS IN BUDGET 

Q Suppose we just let spending run, and 
piled up a 29-billion-dollar deficit 

A I have raised the question of whether, 
perhaps, we shouldn’t do just that—let the 
deficit occur, along with the adverse condi- 
tions that probably would follow. That might 
awaken all of us to the dangers of this high 
level of spending. On the other hand, one 
can well question the advisability of incur- 
ing such a risk just for the lesson. 

Q Do you have a list of priorities of your 
own on where spending might be cut? 

A Yes, I do. I would prefer not to discuss 
my own views, because they may be colored 
by the part of the country I come from, and 
by my personal assessment of different pro- 
grams. I would want all these programs 
studied—every Government program re- 
viewed, including the military. Nothing would 
be sacrosanct. 

Q Is any study of this sort under way now? 

A The Budget Bureau is continually re- 
viewing programs. 

Q I meant studies by Congress— 

A No, not at this time. We are so busy 
legislating that we have little time to review 
programs we have passed. 
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I have suggested this: that it might be well 
to set up a commission, somewhat similar to 
the former Hoover Commission, that would 
study, analyze and review every single pro- 
gram of Government. 

My concern is not simply with reviewing 
wholly new programs. Every time a President 
is elected, you can expect him to come for- 
ward with new spending plans, and 
probably will pass some of them. The trouble 
is we seldom see them terminated once 
they've served the purpose for which they 
were established. 

Sometimes, for example, we carry over into 
an inflationary period programs that were 
calculated to help us through a depression. 

Q But getting a commission such as you 
propose set up and operating would be a 
pretty slow process, wouldn't it? 

A That's true. This is a long-range pro- 
posal. It would not answer our short-range 
problems. I did not propose it for that pur- 
pose. We are not thinking just in terms of 
the 1968 fiscal year. 


ADJUSTING AFTER A WAR 


Q Suppose the Vietnam war were to end 
suddenly. Wouldn’t there be a clamor to take 
the money saved from military spending 
and put it into big new programs to develop 
cities, wipe out poverty, do other things that 
have been urged? 

A I’ve thought about that a great deal. 
There would, of course, be demands for ex- 
penditures in the type of program you men- 
tion. But if you mean, wouldn’t these ex- 
penditures be demanded to prevent a reces- 
sion. I don’t think they would. 

For example, I’m not convinced that this 
country ever has to run at a continual deficit 
in order to enjoy what we call full employ- 
ment. 

I'm mindful of a bit of history. We were 
told that when World War II ended we'd 
have some 8 million people unemployed, 
walking the streets in idleness. Well, we 
didn’t. 

We had the same clamor with respect to 
the end of hostilities in Korea. 

I'm not convinced that we necessarily are 
going to have a depression if we don’t con- 
tinue to spend the equivalent amount of 
money we are spending on the Vietnam war. 

Q Could private business, perhaps, take 
over a part of the burden of social pro- 
grams? 

A Yes. I can't get away from the thought 
I had in 1964, when we passed the tax-re- 
duction bill, that if we don’t put too many 
strains and stresses on it, the private sector 
will find answers to many of these problems. 
Private business often can accomplish things 
better than can Government planning and 
spending. That is the whole basis of what we 
had in mind a few years ago. But we've stum- 
bled off that track. I'm hopeful we can get 
back on. 

Q Many businesses are training the un- 
skilled, and trying to find jobs for minority 
groups— 

A Yes, and that is certainly a desirable 
step. If business doesn’t do things such as 
that, the demand will be made that Govern- 
ment do them. Similar problems will arise in 
the future, and we'd much prefer that pri- 
vate business resolve them wherever possible 
than to have to appropriate federal money 
to do them. 

Q Would special tax incentives encourage 
business to take more risks in these new 

? 

A That is always a possible vehicle, but I 
consider it a form of backdoor spending. I 
don't think business needs special incen- 
tives so much as it needs a reduction in the 
share of profit the Government taxes away. 
I'd feel much more secure about the role of 
the private individual and the businessmen 
in our society if Government were not quite 
so large a partner. 

Q Over the years, there has been prolif- 
eration of federal programs that require a 
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matching of funds by States and localities. 
Does that mean that, in a sense, the Federal 
Government has been forcing State and local 
governments to raise taxes? 

A I don't see that. We do not require local 
agencies to join in these programs. They can 
take them or leave them. 

For instance, we make money available to 
the States for developing their roads. We 
don’t require them to spend any specific 
number of dollars. We merely say: “We'll 
match in a certain way the dollars you 
spend.“ 

Q Do you detect any change in attitude 
among members of Congress about authoriz- 
ing expensive new programs? 

A I think there has been a change since 
it became clear that we may be facing up to 
a 29-billion-dollar deficit. Even so, pressures 
are always here to enact just about any pro- 
gram that is suggested. It is not the easiest 
thing in the world to vote against some of 
these new programs. Many have broad appeal. 
It often takes a lot more courage to vote 
against such a program than to vote for it. 


RISK OF A TAILSPIN 


Q Is there a limit to how far Congress can 
go in voting new programs that require in- 
creased spending? 

A There is a limit to the amount of money 
that the Federal Government can raise 
through a fair and equitable tax system. If 
you try to overdo it, you will run the risk of 
throwing the economy into a tailspin. 

Q Do you get the feeling there is sentiment 
among people generally that taxes cannot or 
should not go above a certain level? 

AI don’t think there's any doubt about it. 

What we have to keep in mind here in 
Washington is that we are only one of several 
levels of government hitting the same tax- 
payer. 

Now, we have reduced some of the federal 
tax burdens, as you know. We reduced them 
in 1962, again in 1964, and again in 1965. But, 
as we reduced federal taxes, local govern- 
ments and State governments have increased 
their own taxes. As a result, the taxpayer 
often believes he is paying more to all 
branches of government than he was before 
federal taxes were reduced. 

Q Do you sense that there are places in 
this country where a taxpayer revolt is sim- 
mering just beneath the surface? 

A Yes, I've often thought that if taxpayers 
ever were as well organized as some other 
groups, they might want to revolt against 
their rising tax burdens—Social Security 
taxes, federal income taxes, property taxes 
at State and local levels, State income taxes, 
State sales taxes. 

I am sure, too, that many taxpayers would 
want to do away with what some of them 
call giveaway programs. 

Q Are people getting impatient over the 
heavy load the U.S. is carrying to defend the 
free world? 

A Yes, I see signs of that. People want to 
know: “Why do we have to police the whole 
world at our exclusive cost? Why is it more 
important to us than it is to the free coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia and the other large 
and growing industrial areas of the world? 

Q Is all that putting too much of a strain 
on our taxing system? 

A As I have noted, I don’t believe our tax 
structure is geared to produce enough rey- 
enues for us to police the world and make it 
safe, have everything we want at home, go 
to the moon, and do all the other things that 
some people seem to want done. 

In place of tax policy being the tail of the 
dog, and expenditures the body, we've got to 
reverse that. Spending has got to become 
contingent on tax policy, not the other way 
around. 


AS DEBT GOES UP AND UP 


Q The federal debt is now about 336 bil- 
lion dollars. As a practical matter, is there 
any limit to how high that debt can go? 
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A I think there is. I don’t agree with the 
philosophy that the public debt is not nec- 
essarily too high because it is a smaller per- 
centage of the gross national product today 
than it was back in 1945 or 1955 or some 
other prior date, I look at the total amount 
of the debt. 

What disturbs me is this: Though practi- 
cally all of us have gotten away from the 
idea that the federal budget has to be bal- 
anced every year, many of us still cling to 
the notion that it ought to be balanced dur- 
ing the course of a business cycle. But these 
days, it is not even balanced on that basis. 

If we can’t operate within a balanced 
budget when we are enjoying the highest 
level of prosperity the American people have 
ever known, then I question quite frankly 
when we will ever have balanced budgets. 

Q Would you hazard a guess as to how 
high the debt can go? 

A I don't want to say the debt couldn't 
go higher than it is now. I don’t like it this 
high. But my main concern is with our abil- 
ity to handle the debt. I am thinking in 
terms of the nearly 15 billion dollars a year 
that is required just to pay interest on it. 
That’s far more than it cost to operate the 
whole Federal Government when I came to 
Congress. 

Q How many years ago was that? 

A That was 29 years ago. The first year 
I was in Congress—the year starting July 1, 
1939—the federal budget was about 8.8 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Q The way things are going, would you 
expect a similar rise in the next 29 years? 

A I'd certainly hope we could avoid that. 
I read one study recently that indicated that 
within the next 20 years we would be spend- 
ing two thirds of a trillion dollars—that’s 
667 billion—at the federal level. 


MONEY: NO CURE-ALL 


Q Do you find a growing notion in official 
circles that money will solve all our prob- 
lems? 

Am sure there has been a feeling by some 
within Government that if you just spend 
enough money on a problem, the problem 
will disappear. 

We certainly have not been niggardly in 
the past on spending money to try to solve 
major problems. But many of those same 
problems are not only still with us, they are 
bigger than ever—despite all the money we've 
spent. I don’t think the spending of money 
by the Federal Government tends to elimi- 
nate many of these problems. 


DILEMMA CONFRONTING FLORIDA 
EVERGLADES PORTRAYED IN NA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL—CONGRESS 
TAKES ACTION 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Flor- 
ida Everglades have long captured the 
imagination and have long enchanted the 
sportsmen, naturalists, conservations, 
and vacationers of our land, particularly 
those in the Sunshine State. 

The everglades are among the few 
genuinely wilderness areas of America 
that have been carefully preserved and 
protected by Federal and State laws. Yet 
the adequate control of the waters of 
Lake Okeechobee, the main source from 
which water dispurses out to the thou- 
sands of square miles which comprise the 
great everglades swamp, has posed a sub- 
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stantial threat to the economic develop- 
ment of Florida and the subsequent well- 
being of its people for almost half a cen- 
tury. 

Lake Okeechobee is America’s largest 
inland lake which lies wholly within the 
confines of the United States. Yet it is 
one of the shallowest lakes in the world, 
often averaging a depth of less than 1 
foot. 

The disastrous hurricane of September 
1928 caused Lake Okeechobee to pour bil- 
lions of gallons of water into surrounding 
areas. Some 2,500 people subsequently 
died from the flooding caused by this 
devastating storm, the greatest loss of 
life from a storm in our Nations’ history. 
Much of this death and destruction was 
caused directly by the lack of any works 
of improvement to retard the flood waters 
of Lake Okeechobee. 

Recognizing the great danger to the 
safety and well-being of residents of 
southern Florida posed by an uncon- 
trolled Lake Okeechobee, the Federal 
Government, through the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and at the insistence 
of President Hoover, began work in 1930 
on the first flood control work of im- 
provement. The Hoover Dike, which re- 
sulted from this initial construction, is 
one of the most extensive flood control 
retaining walls in the world. In 1930, 
however, this was but a modest begin- 
ning of an undertaking that everyone 
realized would take decades and millions 
of dollars. The Government’s recognition 
of the problems posed by Lake Okeecho- 
bee was the initial step in the develop- 
ment of one of the most comprehensive 
flood control projects in the world, the 
central and southern Florida flood con- 
trol project. 

The central and southern Florida flood 
control project was authorized by act of 
Congress on June 30, 1948. The estimated 
cost of completing this project is $269 
million, yet the total annual benefits 
from the project—including fiood dam- 
age prevention, increased land use, local 
benefits, and so forth—total some $73,- 
968,000. Thus, one can readily see the 
tremendous benefits which will be de- 
rived over the years from the expendi- 
tures for this project. On the basis of 
this information, the cumulative annual 
benefits surpass the total estimated cost 
of the entire project in less than 4 years. 

The nature of some of the flood con- 
trol works of the Corps of Engineers has 
been questioned by some well-meaning 
parties. On the one hand, the Corps 
justifies its work in the interest of pro- 
tecting the people and the economic de- 
velopment of Florida against ravaging 
fioodwaters, stemming from Lake Okee- 
chobee. On the other hand, the conser- 
vationists and naturalists seek to protect 
the wildlife and to preserve the wilder- 
ness environment of the area. Both of 
these objectives are worthy of praise and 
of consideration. Yet the dispute has 
often been heated, and it has been ex- 
tended. Investigations of the Corps of 
Engineers and of the National Park Serv- 
ice are presently underway as the activ- 
ities of these two important agencies 
relate to the Everglades National Park, 
which lies on the southernmost tip of the 
Florida mainland. It is hoped by all con- 
cerned parties in Florida, and here in 
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Washington also, that a reasonable 
agreement can be worked out by all the 
concerned parties—Federal, State, and 
local—which will realistically protect the 
people and economic development of 
Florida and at the same time preserve 
and protect this great wilderness en- 
vironment. By a reasonable agreement, 
concerned parties hope that it will not be 
a compromise, a little bit of the people 
and economic development being sacri- 
ficed on one hand and a little bit of con- 
servation being sacrificed on the other, 
but rather that it will be one which pro- 
tects all interests. 

Having led the successful fight in the 
Public Works Committee to add $4 mil- 
lion to the central and southern flood 
control 1968 authorization, largely to 
cover the cost of protecting the Ever- 
glades National Park and the Senate 
having added $1.6 million in appropria- 
tions to do emergency work on this proj- 
ect, I believe real headway is being made 
toward resolving this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the October issue of the 
Journal of the National Geographic So- 
ciety features an article coauthorized by 
Frederick Kent Truslow and Frederick 
G. Vosburgh, editor of National Geo- 
graphic, both eminently distinguished in 
conservation and naturalist activities. 
The article is excellently written and 
vividly portrays the dilemma posed in 
trying to reach a reasonable solution to 
the problems of the everglades. It is un- 
fortunate that the striking, colorful, 
creative illustrations of Florida’s natural 
beauty, prepared for the article by Fred- 
erick Kent Truslow and Staff Photog- 
rapher Otis Imboden, cannot be re- 
printed in the Record. I am confident 
that it would result in a rush of tourists 
to the Sunshine State. 

Mr. Speaker, while there are some 
points in the article with which I might 
take exception, in light of the needed 
works of improvement in the area to pro- 
tect the people and economic develop- 
ment of the State, the article is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the developing lit- 
erature on this complex problem. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, at this point in my remarks. I in- 
clude the text of this timely article, 
“Threatened Glories of Everglades Na- 
tiona! Park,” and commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

THREATENED GLORIES OF EVERGLADES NATIONAL 
PARK 
(By Frederick Kent Truslow and Frederick 
G. Vosburgh) 

Under a hot and steamy sun, the shallow 
soup-warm waters teemed and crawled with 
languid life. Dense schools of foot-long gar- 
fish drifted like clouds above the rank bot- 
tom growth and ooze of pond and slough. 
Water snakes and turtles lay in the weeds, 
and primitive-looking birds stalked the shal- 


lows, scurried over the lily pads, or clung in 
the trees. 

A water bird with a neck like a snake 
cruised past a knobby log half submerged at 
the water's edge. 

The log opened a cold eye and for an in- 
stant regarded the bird; one sudden rush and 
a snap would do it. Then the eye closed 
again; for the moment, the alligator wasn't 
hungry. 

Cruising on, the anhinga slowly sank un- 
til eyen his snaky neck and head disappeared. 
He emerged with a bream impaled on his 
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beak, tossed the little fish aloft, deftly 
caught it, and swallowed it headfirst. 

Unaware how close he had come to going 
down a gullet himself, he flew up into a 
pond-apple tree and spread his inelegant 
wings to dry. 

Against a green riot of tree, fern, and 
vine, this snakebird made a grotesque pic- 
ture—calling to mind the world's first birds, 
when the scales of crawlers were turning to 
feathers and earthbound reptiles were learn- 
ing to fly. 

“It seems like a scene from the Age of 
Reptiles,” exclaimed a visitor from the North. 
“It’s like stepping back ages to a time when 
the great coal deposits were being laid down.” 

“That’s so,” said the friend beside him. 
But unless we all do something about it, 
this park will be as dead as the pterodactyl.” 

The scene was the Anhinga Trail in Ever- 
glades National Park. The man who made 
the grim pronouncement was my friend and 
co-author Frederick Kent Truslow, the re- 
tired New York business executive who has 
built an ulcer-free second career as one of 
the world’s great naturalist-photographers. 

Fred has infinite patience with birds. He 
will spend fourteen hours on a soggy seat in 
a swamp, or on a swaying perch high in the 
air, to record the crimson glory of the roseate 
spoonbill, the home life of the bald eagle, 
or the wide-winged majesty of the wood 
ibis, the country’s only stork. But he grows 
impatient of any delay in taking steps to 
save them. 

“People aren't blessed with bright colors 
or wings, but they do have the brains God 
gave them,” he says, “and they ought to use 
them to save this place before it's too late.“ 

“But,” you probably answer, as I did at 
first, “we made this vast area a national park 
twenty years ago. Nobody is allowed to shoot 
a bird here, or a deer (or pick a single flower. 
What more can we do? Why is this in 
danger?” 

“You'll see,” said Fred, not one to waste 
words, 

Day by day, as I explored the park, I saw 
ever more clearly the problem—water—and, 
beyond that, busy man himself, ever multi- 
plying, altering his earth, 


RIVER 50 MILES WIDE, 9 INCHES DEEP 


Most people think of the Everglades as a 
swamp, Actually its heart is a river—a “river 
of grass,“ in the apt phrase coined by Florida 
writer Marjory Stoneman Douglas. 

“Pa-hay-okee,” the Seminole 
called it, meaning “grassy water.” 

“This is the greatest expanse of saw grass 
in the world,” said a park ranger when we 
stopped to walk the Pa-hay-okee Trail and 
gaze out over the true Everglades—a billow- 
ing ever-ever land. 

The waving saw grass reminded a Middle 
Westerner of the seas of wheat on our Great 
Plains. To me it recalled the grassy plains of 
East Africa, with their herds of antelope and 
lazy, well-fed lions. 

But only when seen from a distance does 
the saw grass resemble either one. This is not 
a grass but a sedge, its long, thin leaves 
triple-edged with fine saw teeth that can 
cruelly rake your clothes and skin. Although 
usually not as tall as a man, it sometimes 
reaches twice that height. And it likes to 
have its feet in water most of the year. 

Look closely now, and you will see our 

river—a few inches of water around the 
roots. 
“You are looking at the widest, shallowest, 
and strangest river in America,” the ranger 
is saying. It is fifty miles wide in places and 
flows at most a third of a mile a day. Even in 
fall, the wettest season, its average depth is 
rarely over nine inches; most of it is often 
bone dry for weeks in spring, the dry sea- 
son.” 

The river’s source, in simpler times, was 
occasional spillover from Lake Okeechobee, 
66 miles to the north, and seasonal rains over 
the Everglades. But draining of mucklands 


Indians 
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south of the lake to grow crops altered the 
age-old pattern of runoff, and much of the 
water that used to flow south was channeled 
directly to the sea. 

Then in mid-September, 1928, a hurricane 
roared in from the Caribbean and scored a 
direct hit on big, shallow Lake Okeechobee. 
Fill a saucer with water, then sweep your 
hand through it and you will have some idea 
of the effect. The resulting flood killed at 
least 1,500 people; some estimates put the 
toll as high as 2,500. No accurate count was 
possible, in some places, bodies were heaped 
in piles and burned. 

In faraway Washington an appalled Gov- 
ernment took action, and in 1930 the Army 
Corps of Engineers began work on what was 
to become known as the Herbert Hoover Dike 
to end spillover from the lake forever. From 
the south side this great embankment was 
continued around the lake. It has been under 
construction ever since, and the Engineers 
say they expect to complete it within the 
next three years, increasing the lake's safe 
storage capacity by more than a million 
acre-feet. 

Meanwhile, over the years, they have de- 
signed and built an elaborate system of 
levees and canals to keep Lake Okeechobee 
from ever reaching danger depth. Before the 
hurricane season each year, billions of gal- 
lons are drained to the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Working closely with the Engineers is an 
energetic state agency, the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control District, cre- 
ated in 1949. Besides helping to control 
floods, its duties include assuring all hands 
an ample supply of fresh water. 

As resort cities burgeoned along the coast, 
demand for water had grown enormously. 
Some Miami area residents a few years be- 
fore had had a startling experience. When 
they turned on their faucets, the water from 
their wells came out salty—undrinkable. 

What had happened? Miami and much of 
this coast lies on a series of rocks composed 
mostly of porous limestone. Geologists call 
the formation the Biscayne aquifer—literally, 
“water carrier.” Fresh water flows through it 
as if through a sponge. But the sea presses 
in from the other side, and if the sweet water 
has too little force, salt water will invade 
the aquifer. That’s what had happened when 
the taps flowed salty. 


DAM-BORNE ROAD CUTS RIVER OF GRASS 


To keep this vital sponge full of sweet 
water and to store reserves for unrainy days, 
the Corps of Engineers and the Flood Control 
District have created a vast system of shal- 
low, grassy reservoirs, called conservation 
areas, north of the park, 

Open to the public, these areas preserve 
thousands of acres of glades country for 
hunting, fishing, camping, boating, and other 
recreational use. But inevitably they inter- 
rupt the natural flow of the river of grass 
southward into the national park. 

This became agonizingly apparent after 
1962, when completion of Conservation Area 
8, just north of the famous Tamiami Trail, 
resulted in the building of an earthen dam 
along the park's northern boundary. The 
dam, or levee, with the road on top, replaced 
a nine-mile section of the old Trail. The 
Engineers built six sets of gates in the 
levee—four to release water into the park 
and two as emergency outlets from the con- 
servation area. 

During the years that followed, the gates 
were kept closed much of the time, and the 
park found itself gasping for water, especially 
in the tragically dry spring of 1965. Last 
spring drought again stalked the Everglades, 
but this time the state requested that the 
gates be kept open. Result: a greatly reduced 
kill of fish and other wildlife. 

Recurring cycles of drought and flood are 
nothing new to the Everglades. June and 
July usually bring rains which reach a climax 
in the autumn hurricane season. In late win- 
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ter and spring the Glades dry up. All crea- 
tures dependent upon fresh water congre- 
gate in ever-shrinking sloughs and water 
holes. 

Rainfall directly upon the park has always 
provided about 85 percent of its water supply, 
but virtually all of this is lost by evaporation 
and by transpiration through the foliage of 
plants. Especially in a prolonged drought, 
the flow from the north and east can be 
crucial. Under natural conditions, excess 
water from up Okeechobee way used to ar- 
rive when needed most. Taking weeks to 
filter southward, it extended the wet season 
here, shortening the draught and cushioning 
its effects. 

A SLOW, THIRSTY DEATH FOR MILLIONS 

Without this flow from the north, a long 
rainless season that would have been bear- 
able may become excruciatingly severe and 
bring slow death to millions of creatures. 

“Everglades Life Periled by Drought,” pro- 
claimed newspaper headlines as I flew to 
Miami and drove to the park under an un- 
relenting May sun in '65. “Fourth Straight 
Year of Drought.” 

Where the road crossed Taylor Slough, 
near the turn-off to the Anhinga Trail, a 
National Park Service sign still said, Fishing 
in this area reserved for the birds.” But there 
were no fish, no birds—and no water. I 
walked dry-shod across the slough. 

At Royal Palm Pond, where the Anhinga 
Trail begins, Park Naturalist Sam Mendlen 
looked tragic. Around the edge of the 
shrunken pond lay hundreds of dead and 
dying garfish. 

“They're not the weakest species, but the 
strongest,” the naturalist said. “The bass 
and bream are gone long ago. Fish can't live 
when the water gets stagnant and there’s 
no oxygen left in it. See em pulling into the 
bank? Those fish are dying. We're pumping 
oxygen into the water, it helps some. Pump- 
ing water in too, from a 30-foot-deep well. 

“You don’t see many small gators now. 
When food's in short supply, the bigger gators 
eat the smaller ones, and so on down the 
line.” 

That night I dreamed of a gator pool. 
At first it was full of happy little gators, 
The pool got smaller and just before I woke 
up, I saw that it held a single gator—a 
nightmare beast as big as all the others put 
together. 

Reality was bad enough. Pools that once 
supported hordes of fish, turtles, gators, and 
wading birds had disappeared entirely, leav- 
ing only a cracked expanse of dried mud. 
From one the track of a big alligator wan- 
dered off into the dusty distance. 

Rangers were roping homeless gators and 
trucking them to distant water holes. Others 
had enlisted technical aid from demolition 
experts at nearby Homestead Air Force Base. 

“We've been making artificial gator holes,” 
said Ranger Erwin Winte, “blasting down to 
the water table with dynamite. But these are 
only stopgap measures. Until it rains we'ye 
got to try to do something.” 

That very night the heavens opened. The 
rains of June had come at last, and the Ever- 
glades’ worst drought was broken. 

I remember the delight of 9-year-old Ed- 
die, the Wintes’ son. 

“Look,” he said, “this was dry mud last 
week. You can still see the cracks on the bot- 
tom. But now there's two feet of water 
already. And see, there’s a little fish. I won- 
der how it got there.” I wondered too. 

Thus quickly the Everglades recover, in 
the age-old pattern of famine and feast. But 
each time the toll of wildlife runs high, We 
are living on capital. 

OTTERS FALL PREY TO ALLIGATORS 


With not enough food and water, alli- 
gators die or eat each other. Mammals suffer 
too, especially such water-dependent crea- 
tures as the playful otter. Half-starved alli- 
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gators lie in wait for them at the few re- 
water holes. 

“I saw gators wipe out what I took to bea 
whole family of otters one dry year,” Fred 
Truslow told me. “Caught six in the same 
pool, one after another.” 

Birds can fly elsewhere in search of water, 
but often at the cost of a new generation. 
Consider, for example, the wood ibis. 

Every winter for as long as anybody knows, 
these storks of our southern United States 
coasts have been coming to south Florida ta 
breed in great rookeries in the Everglades. 

Under the fecund Florida sun, the shallow 
waters of the river of grass breed unimagin- 
able quantities of organic life, and with the 
seasonal drying at the end of the rains in 
October or early November, the pools that 
remain become bowls of fish soup. It’s this 
living soup that draws the wood storks 
here, coming in by the hundreds on broad 
wings with a spread of fully five feet. 


BOTH PARENTS FEED HUNGRY STORKLETS 


The wood stork is a grope feeder; he gulps 
anything fishy that his big beak hits as he 
swings it around in the ponds. But there had 
better be plenty of fish in this stew. Both 

and mama are eating for two—or three 
or four—for they feed the young by regurgi- 
tation. If the soup is too thin or the pond 
too distant, it will be impossible to gorge and 
deliver the outlandish quantities needed to 
raise a nestful of hungry storklets. Some- 
times hundreds will build nests, lay eggs, 
hatch young—and abandon them. 

“What happens then,” says Fred, who has 
seen it, I'd rather not be asked to describe. 
But vultures like it a lot.” 

This year, for the first time since 1961, the 
storks did well, nesting off and on from De- 
cember to June and raising 3,000 babies. 

“I’m convinced that the storks can nest 

only if rainfall is supplemented 
by a substantial flow of water through the 
gates on the Trail,” said Dr. William B. Rob- 
ertson, Jr., National Park Service Research 
Biologist. 

Under the present federal-state agreement, 
the park gets water “when lake levels per- 
mit”—specifically, when the level of Lake 
Okeechobee stands at least 1244 feet above 
mean sea level. To speed movement of the 
water southward, the canal system is being 
improved at a cost of more than $3,000,000, 
four-fifths federal and one-fifth state funds. 

The difficulty is that, in a widespread 
drought, lake levels might not permit. Last 

Florida’s Governor Claude R. Kirk, 
Jr., personally requested that releases of 
water to the park be continued throughout 
the drought, even though the Lake Okeecho- 
bee reserve had sunk below the 12½- foot 
minimum. But there is no guarantee that 
this will always be done. 

This fall a four-year study of the Florida 
water problem is due for completion by the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers, and conservation- 
ists hope it will propose a means of reducing 
the present waste of fresh water. 

As Park Superintendent Roger W. Allin 
has said: “Many feel that the dumping of 
this important natural resource to the At- 
lantic or the Gulf of Mexico should not be 
permitted, and plans to reroute these sur- 
plus waters back to their historic watersheds 
and through Everglades National Park should 
be given early attention.” 

“Whatever the cost proves to be,” said 
Park Service Director George B. Hartzog, Jr., 
“I am sure that our conservation-minded 
country will not hesitate to save Everglades 
National Park, the only unit in our entire 
system where unique natural-history values 
are seriously threatened with destruction. 
The only question is whether action can 
come before it is too late.” 

“We didn’t acquire this subtropical won- 
derland twenty years ago to let it go by 
default,” declared conservationist Conrad 
Wirth, Director of the National Park Service 
from 1951 to 1964 and father of Mission 66. 
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“But if we don’t act promptly and wisely, 
we'll have a dried-up mud flat on our hands.” 


WATER SHORTAGE AFFECTS ALL 


Army Engineers and the Flood Control 
District reply that they aren't anti-park or 
anti-animal, but that the needs of farmers, 
cities, and their own conservation areas, too, 
must be met. They point out the difficulty of 
storing water in a land almost as flat as your 
hand, where most of the rain falls within the 
five months from June 1 to Noyember 1, and 
where nature’s only reservoir, Lake Okee- 
chobee, must be kept no more than two- 
thirds full at that very season lest another 
hurricane drown thousands. But they agree 
that modern engineering genius can improve 
the present situation—at a price. 

Says Brig. Gen. H. G. Woodbury, Jr., Di- 
rector of Civil Works, Army Corps of Engi- 
neers; “Since the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control Project began, the park 
has received more water—probably double 
the amount—than it would have received 
otherwise under identical conditions of rain- 
fall. Though this partly completed project 
is beginning to function well, to the benefit 
of all south Florida, including Everglades 
Park, we are now restudying the area’s 
comprehensive needs to ascertain how the 
program can be made even more effective in 
meeting the critical and difficult water prob- 
lems there.” 

Even from a practical and local viewpoint, 
the issue can no longer be regarded as people 
versus animals. Their interests are much too 
closely bound together. Biologists point out 
that the multimillion-dollar shrimp indus- 
try, as well as south Florida’s lucrative sport 
and commercial fisheries in Florida Bay and 
off its southern Gulf Coast, depend on the 
flow of fresh water through the park. 
Brackish “nursery” waters are in danger of 
becoming too salty to support baby shrimp 
and the myriad lowly shallow-water 
creatures that form the base of the fish-food 
pyramid. 


A MILLION VISITORS A YEAR 


More and more Floridians are coming to 
appreciate, too, the importance of the park’s 
fate to their vital industry—tourism. Each 
year the haunting beauty of the Everglades, 
and their incredible richness in wildlife, 
bring more visitors to this unique corner of 
the country. Last year, for the first time, 
Everglades joined the list of national parks 
attracting more than a million visitors an- 
nually. The total has risen half a million in 
seven years. 

As the visitor from the North approaches 
the park in winter, it seems as if all the bird 
life from home has been shaken down into 
this toe of the Nation, like goodies in a 
Christmas stocking. Except for the thin line 
of the Florida Keys, this is as far south as 
birds can get without a long overwater hop. 
There are robins, catbirds, goldfinches, and 
a host of other small summertime friends, 
as well as many birds of prey. 

Here, too, as we drove to the park last 
spring, were more reminders of how man is 
closing in upon his remaining wilderness 
areas: a big rocket-engine plant only a mile 
from the park entrance and nearby the con- 
troversial Canal 111, which park officials 
feared would drain off sorely needed fresh 
water and allow salt water to invade the 
land, The rocket tests, however, terminated 
with the third firing last June, and, in the 
battle of C-111, park officials and conserva- 
tionists have won a partial victory—agree- 
ment to provide gates to prevent salt-water 
intrusion, and openings in the canal wall 
to shunt fresh water into the park. 

At the Visitor Center just inside the park 
entrance, you stand at the dizzy elevation 
of 514 feet above sea level. Driving from here 
to Florida Bay at Flamingo—a little less 
than forty miles—you go downhill at an 
average rate of an inch and three-quarters 
per mile, But in a region so low and flat, a 
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few inches can alter land and nature as 
much as thousands of feet in the Rockies. 
Altitudes, slight though it is, divides this 
Delaware-size park into three different 
worlds—the pinelands, the saw grass, and the 
mangrove coast. 

First because highest is the pinelands 
world, a beguiling place of wind soughing 
through long needles, of calling bobwhite 
and hammering woodpecker. By night the 
woods stir with unsuspected life as raccoons 
and opossums come forth to feed, bobcats 
and gray foxes prowl, and white-tailed deer, 
by some miracle, avoid breaking their dainty, 
fragile legs in nature-made booby traps— 
holes dissolved in the porous limestone. 

PINES YIELD TO SAW-GRASS GLADES 

From these rocky, pine-clad five-foot 
“mountains” you descend a few inpercep- 
tible inches and enter the true glade coun- 
try—the world of saw grass, hammock, and 
slough. 

What an adventure this must have been 
in the days when early explorers braved the 
Everglades—men like Maj. A. P. Williams 
in 1883 and Hugh L. Willoughby, “Ex-Lieu- 
tenant Commanding Rhode Island Naval Re- 
serve,” in 97. Even then, only 70 years ago 
and well within the memory of men now 
living, all the area south of Lake Okeecho- 
bee and west of a thin strip of pineland fac- 
ing the Atlantic was a watery wilderness 
known only to the secretive Seminole. Even 
the Williams expedition had probed no more 
than a wavering north-south line as far an 
the Harney River. 

As Willoughby wrote in Across the Ever- 
glades, “in our very midst, as it were, in one 
of our Atlantic coast States, we have a tract 
of land one hundred and thirty miles long 
and seventy miles wide that is as much un- 
known to the white man as the heart of 
Africa.” 

He and a companion crossed by canoe, 
from the mangrove swamps of the Gulf 
Coast near the Harney’s mouth to the infant 
town of Miami. “What a change,” he wrote, 
“had been made in this place since the same 
time last year!—from two houses it has been 
made a town of two thousand inhabitants. 
Of course, its splendid big hotel, with every 
modern convenience, will prove a great boom 
to the tourist, but for me the picturesqueness 
seemed to have gone; its wilderness has been 
rudely marred by the hand of civilization.” 

In the Everglades this lover of wildness 
surely found it. He and a companion bucked 
the saw grass in two canvas canoes, with a 
bicycle-wheel cyclometer mounted on one to 
measure distance. Some days they were able 
to pole and push their way eastward only two 
or three miles and once they had to back- 
track 13 miles. 

The saw grass, Willoughby wrote, “is the 
great barrier to Everglade travel; it pays 
better to go twenty-five miles around than 
half a mile through. What makes this grass 
so formidable and so much to be dreaded is 
the saw-like edge with which it is armed 
on three sides. . The nose and face suffer 
much.“ 

Yet Willoughby found much to admire: 
“The popular impression has always been 
that the Everglades is a huge swamp, full of 
malaria and disease germs. There was cer- 
tainly nothing in our surroundings that 
would remind one of a swamp. Around the 
shores of the little islands the mud may be 
a trifle soft, but pure water is running over 
it, and no stagnant pools can be found. In 
the daytime the cool breeze has an undis- 
turbed sweep, and the water is protected 
from overheating by the shade the grass 
affords. Water-plants of various kinds and 
several varieties of fish and reptiles keep the 
balance of life, as in a self-sustaining 
aquarium.” 

After a flight over the park, I had to agree 
that except by plane this would be about 
the worst journey in the world. At the little 
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Miele, and with us went our biologist friend 
Bill Robertson. 

My first impression was of a land part 
water, part weeds, flat and wholly deserted. 
Then I saw dust rising from the “Hole in 
the Doughnut“! - privately owned farmland 
still within the park—and picked out the 
long road running generally southwest to 
Florida Bay at Flamingo. 

A WORLD FOR THE BIRDS 


Yes, there were some signs of man, but 
most of the scene seemed to be for the 
birds—too wet for walking, too dry for a 
boat. Near ponds where wading birds were 
feeding, the watery land was ashimmer with 
wings. A few showed the black and white of 
the wood storks; and over turquoise Florida 
Bay, other large white birds with black wing 
tips flapped along in dignified flight. 

“White pelicans,” Bill shouted above the 
drumming of the engine. “They come here 
in winter from the northern Great Plains. 

“We're going to check for spoonbills and 
eagles now.” 

As we swung lower and turned, I saw an 
island frosted with white and pink. 

“Tern Key,” said Bill. Roseate spoonbill 
rookery. About 200 nesting pairs. Not bad.” 

Now we were over another island, and in 
the top of a hurricane-ravaged black man- 
grove I saw an untidy-looking nest with a 
white-headed bird of prey in it. 

“Not yet,” Bill said. “That’s only an osprey. 
You'll see the difference.” 

Another island swung into view, another 
tree, and a nest like a small haystack, but 
no eagle that I could see. 

“Two young,” announced Bill, and with the 
glasses I made out two bits of fiuff. 

And now on majestic wings came the 
mother. (Or was it the father?) No osprey 
this; she looked twice its size and so lordly 
of mien that she might have flown right 
off the national coat of arms. But instead 
of arrows and an olive branch, she gripped 
a small, anticlimactic fish. 

We left the little ones mobbing their 
mother for the catfish, and in an hour’s 
flight Bill counted 20 active eagle nests. On 
some sat a great white-headed bird; in others 
we saw eggs or eaglets. 

“There’s no other place in the country 
outside Alaska,” said Ralph, “where you can 
see as many bald eagle nests in an hour's 

All the eagle nests were close to salt water, 
most of them in dead trees in the all but 
inaccessible mangrove realm along the park’s 
west rim, a maze of islands and channels. 

In one long, placid channel I saw what I 
thought at first was a boat; then I realized 
it was a manatee, or sea cow, its flat tail 
stirring up a wake of mud as it churned 
along near the bottom. Biggest animal in the 
park, the manatee measures up to 15 feet 
and weighs as much as 1,200 pounds. Now 
strictly protected in Florida, it helps man 
by eating aquatic plants that clog canals and 
streams. 

Finally we sighted civilization again—a few 
scattered houses on an island gleaming 
strangely white. 

“That's Chokoloskee Island," the pilot said, 
“just outside the park boundary. It’s built up 
largely of the shells of oysters the Indians 
ate.” 

These were the long-vanished Calusa and 
their predecessors, who lived here perhaps as 
long ago as the time of Christ. 

Gliding in over the white wooden houses 
of the fishing village that stands today upon 
this monument to vanished gourmands, we 
landed at nearby Everglades City, where 
Ranger Dick Stokes greeted us grimly. Alli- 
gator poaching hereabouts was rife, and even 
when the rangers could catch the culprits, 
getting a conviction was like pulling gator 
teeth. 


But Dick brightened as he showed us an 
ancient pottery bowl and conch-shell tools 
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he had recently found and added to the 
National Park Services’ collection of Calusa 
relics. 


ONLY A REMNANT OF INDIANS NOW 


Today the Indian is gone from the park, 
except for a narrow strip just inside its 
north boundary along the Tamiami Trail. 
There dwell some 190 members of the Mic- 
cosukee tribe, usually considered a branch 
of the Seminole. From the air, we glimpsed 
their palm-thatched chickees beside the busy 
Trail. 

Some saw-grass areas outside the park were 
crisscrossed by great curving tracks, as if 
dinosaurs had been playing tag. 

“Tracks of swamp buggies and airboats 
used by hunters,” the pilot explained. 

Deer hunting here has become big busi- 
ness, with elaborate camps, airplanes, and 
two-way radio as well as huge-tired swamp 
buggies and high-speed airboats. In the 
park, such vehicles are not allowed, except 
for patrol and emergency use by rangers. 

I remembered some notes National Geo- 
graphic photographer Otis Imboden made 
after a roaring ride with Ranger Winte in 
an airboat, an almost-flying machine with 
a 150-horsepower airplane engine and pro- 
peller. 

“Noise like something out of Hades and ex- 
citing blast of wind in your face. High saw 
grass parts and bushes fiy past as you glide 
over a dew-deep streak of watery grass and 
lily pads. 

“Secret of steering is to throw the craft 
into a fast ‘drift,’ like a powerful racing car 
making a curve. You have to step on the 
gas and send the boat into a broad sideslip 
at every turn. Twin air-rudders moved by 
joy stick. Foot-pedal accelerator like auto- 
mobile. Biggest difference—no brakes! Only 
way to stop suddenly is to make a skidding 
about-face. 

“Machine is perfectly adapted to the lim- 
ited geography of the Glades. High seat for 
driver puts him above grass-top level. Latest 
adaptation is slick vinyl plastic coating on 
flat hull bottom; reduces friction for an extra 
five or ten miles per hour. Usually boats 
cruise from 30 to 40 mph. Capable of 60 to 70 
mph—when there’s water in the Glades.” 

Now from the air we see a skyscraper. At 
least it seems like one in this flat land- 
scape—a concrete tower rising 65 feet above 
the saw grass and underbrush. The Park 
Service completed it three years ago to pro- 
vide a fire lookout and give visitors a view 
of the all but invisible, inches-deep Shark 
Slough—the heart of the river of grass. In 
the pool at the tower’s base we can see dozens 
of gators, tails swinging from side to side like 
sculling oars. 

This Shark Valley Observation Tower draws 
increasing numbers of tourists from the 
Tamiami Trail, seven miles away. Oil pros- 
pectors built the original road, but the Park 
Service has made it a 15-mile loop to assure 
visitors new sights in both directions. 


“GLOWS AND GLORIES” OF A TEARDROP ISLE 


More miles of saw grass dotted with ham- 
mocks, and from their distinctive shape I 
realized fully for the first time that these 
are indeed islands in a stream. 

“Each hammock is an elongated teardrop 
of greener hardwood vegetation,” Bill Robert- 
son pointed out, “with its streamlined comet- 
tail pointing downriver. See how each is 
aligned with the water flow in a sweeping 
curve south and then west? 

“Some hammocks have a sort of natural 
moat where the organic acids have etched 
away the adjoining rock. This helps to pro- 
tect the hammocks from glades fires, but in 
times of drought they can be destroyed—not 
only the vegetation but the soil itself.” 

I wondered how dirt could burn—till later 
I walked over a typical hammock. Here is 
botany gone mad. I thought of Robinson 
Crusoe’s tropic isle and remembered lines 
from Tennyson’s Enoch Arden: 
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“The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coil’d around the stately stems, and 
ran 
Ev'n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world.” 


Here the very earth seems living. Wholly 
organic, the hammock peat itself falls prey 
to a really determined fire. In a dry year even 
the peat of the saw-grass plains may burn. 

But now the pinelands reappeared, and 
the red-and-white amphibian planed to 
earth at the little strip near park head- 
quarters. 

Having seen the park as the eagle—or the 
eagle-counter—sees it, we joined the hun- 
dreds coming by car to this tropic wonder- 
land. 

“In the course of a walk through a ham- 
mock in the Park,” biologist Bill Robertson 
has writen, “you might observe, say, a 
raccoon, a blue jay, and a black snake— 
nothing tropical about any of these creatures; 
they could be seen as readily in Illinois or 
Connecticut. However, the tree that the rac- 
coon climbs, the insect the blue jay catches 
and the lizard that the black snake has just 
eaten are likely to be the tropical species not 
found elsewhere in the United States.” 

This paragraph in his book Everglades— 
The Park Story sums up for me much of the 
park's appeal, its combination of the familiar 
with the bizarre and exotic. Here are many 
immigrants from the tropics. Most arrived 
by wave or wind, but some plants doubtless 
came as seeds in the stomachs of birds. 

At Royal Palm, once a Florida state park 
and nucleus of the national preserve, two of 
the finest nature walks begin—the Anhinga 
Trail and Gumbo Limbo Trail. The tropical 
hardwood called gumbo limbo is also known 
as the sunburn tree because its reddish peel- 
ing bark suggests an appalling case of Flor- 
ida’s commonest beach indiscretion. 

Within thirty feet of the winding board- 
walk that carries the Anhinga Trail over 
water and mud, a pair of anhingas had built 
a nest and the mother snakebird was feeding 
her young. 

“That’s one of those anaconda birds,” said 
a lady. 

“She'll learn a lot before she leaves this 
place,” said Fred with a grin. 

“See that great blue heron over there?” He 
pointed to a four-foot bird with an ideal build 
for a basketball player. The heron stood so 
still I had missed him. 

“Well,” Fred continued, “I was here one 
day making pictures when a party of city 
people came through. The man who did most 
of the talking spied a great blue heron 
standing there like something somebody had 
painted. 

“ ‘Look!’ he said. ‘Artificial bids! The Park 
Service ought to be ashamed of itself.’ 

“Just then the old heron spied what he had 
been waiting for. That beak and neck shot 
out like a snake striking. He missed, gave 
out with an angry squak, and stalked off 
around the bend like a center who had just 
been sent to the showers for too many fouls. 

“The city man, I noticed, was a little quiet- 
er after that.” 

Mrs. Ruth Mendien, a park naturalist like 
her husband Sam, came along with a party of 
Cub Scouts in tow. 

“What would you do if a mosquito started 
to bite you?” one boy asked another. 

“Td slap it.” 

“Well, you'd be destroying wildlife. I'd 
just let it bite.” 

“Then you'd be feeding the animals, and 
that’s against the park rules, too.” 

BIRDS BECOME PEOPLE-WATCHERS 

In twenty minutes along this wooden trail 
we saw uncountable numbers of creatures, 
from soft-shelled turtles in the lily pads and 
banded water snakes coiled in clumps of 
grass to big and little alligators and a host 
of swimming and wading birds. Here some of 
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the country’s most elusive and striking her- 
ons, egrets, grebes, and bitterns become so 
accustomed to people-watching that you can 
approach them within a few feet. Among 
them were a wood ibis and a limpkin. But 
I looked in vain for roseate spoonbills. 

“We'll see them later,” Fred said. They're 
ordinarily coastal, but I hear there’s a great 
show right now at a brackish pond down the 
road.“ 

Sure enough. By gracing an insignificant 
little pond with their presence, the spoonbills 
had piled up traffic like a bear jam in Yellow- 
stone, 

“They’re coming farther inland to feed 
now, and you see them here in larger num- 
bers,” said District Naturalist Vince Mra- 
zek. 

In this one small pond and its backdrop 
of trees we counted 67 “pinks,” as Fred calls 
them, the adults as radiant as a tropical sun- 
set. Every now and then one would go into 
action, fluttering its wings, hopping from 
spot to spot, and swinging its great horn 
spoon through the fishy water. 

Visitors from the North often confuse the 
spoonbill with the flamingo, today all but 
gone from Florida except for captive birds. 

Although there is no record of wild flamin- 
gos ever nesting in the United States, large 
flocks of these brilliant West Indian birds 
used to visit south Florida—so many and 
so often at the turn of the century that 
they gave their name to the little settlement 
on Florida Bay that now is the Mecca of park 
visitors. Today one rarely sees a free-flying 
flamingo in Florida. The last group seems to 
have been a flight of six photographed by 
National Geographic President-Editor Mel- 
ville Grosvenor seven years ago. 

On the way to Flamingo we passed almost 
unknowing from the saw-grass world to the 
world of the mangrove. But first we walked 


A “SNAKE” THAT STRANGLES TREES 


In this green shade it is easy to imagine 
a cougar lurking to pounce out at the deer 
we had seen splashing through the Glades. 
But even in the safety of the park, very few 
of these great cats remain, and many of those 
“seen” by tourists turn out to be bobcats. 

To me the most eerie and unrelenting 
predator in this tropic gloom is not an ani- 
mal but a plant—the strangler fig. It be- 
gins life as an air plant in the top of a tree, 
where the seeds are often dropped by birds. 
It sends roots dangling down to the ground, 
and as it grows it becomes a writhing, seek- 
ing snake, ever extending and ever tighten- 
ing its great gray constrictor coils around its 
victim tree, like the serpents of Greek legend 
around Laocodn and his sons. Cut it off and 
it lives again as an air plant until it can 
down new roots. This botanical snake 
no mercy and finally squeezes its host 
to death. 

There are real snakes, too, including rat- 
tiers, though visitors rarely see them. 

“Usually a rattler will try to keep out of 
your way,” said Fred as we drove along, “but 
Ionce met one that followed me. 

“I was making pictures on the Anhinga 
Trail when Park Naturalist Malcolm Ross 
came along with a party of visitors. It was up 
at the end where the boardwalk loop trail 
meets the old road, and just at the edge of 
the road he had seen a big diamondback 
rattler. 

„Hey, Fred,’ he said, behind his hand, 
‘keep your eye on this snake till I finish with 
these people and can catch him.” ‘Sure,’ I 
said. Then I strolled back toward my equip- 
ment, thinking I might get a picture of the 
snake—and the snake came right along with 
me. 

“That’s funny,’ I thought. Is that snake 
following me? Or does he just happen to be 
going the same way I’m going?’ I walked 
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across to the other side of the road—and the 
rattler crossed the road too. I crossed back— 
and he did the same. 

“Just then an elderly couple came along 
and the man said, Do you know there's a 
snake following you?’ ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘I suppose 
it’s a pet snake,’ he said. ‘No,’ I had to tell 
him, ‘I never saw him in my life before— 
and I recommend you get outa here!’ They 
did. 

“By that time the snake and I had come 
about 75 yards, and he was right behind me. 
So I got up on the wooden fence at the nearer 
end of the boardwalk loop and tucked my 
feet up. I didn’t feel any too secure, be- 
cause the snake came and coiled up right 
under me, looking up, and a two-and-a-half- 
foot fence didn’t seem any too high because 
it was a six-foot snake. 

“Pretty soon Malcolm and his party came 
around the loop and he looked where the 
snake had been. Then he saw me 75 yards 
away on the fence, and when he got close 
enough, he called, again behind his hand: 
‘where’s the snake?’ Right here,’ I said with 
a gesture, not caring to speak loud. Then he 
saw it, right at my feet. 

How did it get there?’ he asked, sur- 
prised. 

It followed me,’ I said. ‘How else do you 
suppose it would get there?’ 

Well, he said, ‘you stay right on that 
fence.’ 

What you think I'm going to do, get 
down?’ I asked. 

“He went and got a snake stick and caught 
it, and he and Sam Mendlen put it in a bag. 
It didn’t put up any fuss. In fact, it hadn't 
tried to hurt anybody, just followed me. 

“If Malcolm and Sam hadn’t been there, I 
wouldn’t expect you to believe it, but that’s 
what happened, and I can’t explain it.” 

On the Mangrove Trail at West Lake we 
saw vivid signs of hurricane fury. Flamingo 
itself, in September, 1960, felt the full force 
of Donna, which deroofed and gutted the 
newly completed Visitor Center. Hurricane- 
driven tides reached its second story and 
left malodorous mud and seaweed on the 
dining-room fioor to prove it. 

Year by year, such storm tides build new 
land by piling up mud inshore. But the busi- 
est land builder is the mangrove, which be- 
gins its terrestrial life on these mudbanks. 
As your car descends a few crucial inches on 
the long road to Flamingo, fresh water gives 
way to brackish and the first small outposts 
of the “walking forest” appear. Each mile 
they gain in numbers and size, red mangroves 
atop their long curving stilts, called prop 
roots. 

“By means of such roots,” said a trailside 
marker, “this tree ‘walks’ farther and farther 
out into the water 

This tree not only walks; it swims. Its fruit 
stays on the tree till it grows an eight-inch 
seedling. When it falls it floats, often for 
many miles and weeks, till eventually it 
lodges on a mudbank and a new ve 
begins. Debris and mud pile up in the roots 
and new land comes into being. 

If you jump up and down on some of these 
mangrove islands—Banana Patch, for exam- 
ple—the land all around you shakes. 

“Two-thirds of the park’s land area has 
been built up from the sea bottom in the 
past 4,000 years,” we were told by Dr. Frank 
Cooper Craighead, retired Department of 
Agriculture scientist and authority on Ever- 
glades plants. 

A National Park Service Research Collabo- 
rator, he still ranges this forbidding terrain 
at the age of 76 in pursuit of his botanical 
researches, now supported in part by the 
National Geographic Society. This indomita- 
ble scientist is the father of Drs. Frank and 
John Craighead, whose articles and photo- 
graphs on nature subjects from eagles to 

have informed and entranced So- 
ciety members for three decades. 

“Florida Bay,” he observed, “which makes 
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up nearly one-third of the park’s area, is a 
curious arena where new land is constantly 
being built. Banks of mud precipitated by 
marine plants and shells reach the surface 
and are colonized by red mangrove seedlings. 
Here such colonization has resulted in the 
Florida Bay keys, now built up one to three 
feet above mean tide.” 

If you were 12 feet tall—and didn’t sink in 
the muddy bottom—you could walk any- 
where in this broad bay. Depths in the park’s 
portion at mean low tide range from a few 
inches to rarely more than 4 or 5 feet, and a 
maximum of 11. 

People who go boating on Florida Bay 
without careful briefing on depths and chan- 
nels often spend hot, sunburned hours wait- 
ing for rangers to tow them off a mudbank, 
or wading and pushing waist-deep in water 
and knee-deep in sticky marl. Park rules re- 
quire boating parties to file a trip plan in 
advance, 

On a map at the Flamingo Visitor Center, 
one extremely shallow area bears an unoffi- 
cial name, The Wet Lawn. Perhaps the same 
joker named First National Bank—the first 
mud-bank a boat would encounter in ap- 
proaching Cape Sable from south or west. 

This white sandy cape abounds in exquis- 
ite shells, and tour boats bring loads of 
visitors from Flamingo to collect and picnic 
on the sands. Here on Cape Sable you stand 
at the southernmost mainland point in the 
United States—53 miles farther south than 
Brownsville, Texas. 

On sandy Cape Sable, on spring and sum- 
mer nights, huge loggerhead turtles swim in 
from the sea and drag themselves over the 
sand to lay eggs beyond reach of the waves. 
But the eggs are not beyond the reach of 
the humanlike hands of hungry raccoons, 
and most of them disappear inside these 
black-masked brigands. The rapacious coons 
almost put an end to the hatching of logger- 
heads on these sands. Perhaps this was the 
way the mammals brought doom to the 
dinosaurs millions of years ago. 

Recently the rangers have been trapping 
coons here and exiling them to distant 
of the park. Result: Egg destruction, for- 
merly 80 percent, has dropped to 20 percent. 

Rounding Cape Sable in a ranger patrol 
boat one day, we wound among the man- 
grove islands of Whitewater Bay, so called 
because fts surface is often streaked with 
foam. 

At Oyster Bay we stopped to watch an 
eagle on her nest in a tall blighted tree. Sud- 
denly the boat shook, then again. Something 
was striking our hull. 

“Porpoises,” said the ranger at the helm. 
“They want us to come out and play.“ 

Obligingly he started the engine, and im- 
mediately two porpoises appeared at our 
bow. For 30 minutes they sported along at 10 
miles an hour as we sped down a channel 
called Joe River, their great gray glistening 
backs often clear of the water and almost 
within arm’s reach. Once they vanished; 
then, as if pleased with their joke, came 
rocketing back from opposite sides of the 
channel, to vie with us for another 10 min- 
utes before disappearing with a final flip 
of the tail. We knew they were the same two 
because both had recognizable scars on their 
backs, one a long, deep old wound that was 
possibly inflicted by a shark. 

Sightseeing boats from Flamingo make 
similar trips, and these are wonderful fishing 


dent ranger watches over the breeding roseate 
spoonbills and the few remaining crocodiles. 
In the United States these big saltwater 
saurians now survive only in extreme south- 
ern Florida waters. 
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“The other day, in the hope of making 
some pictures, we went to a place just out- 
side the park where I’ve sometimes seen 
crocodiles,” said Fred. “There were none to 
be found, and a man living nearby told us 
he saw some fellows with a rifle shoot three. 

“A crocodile isn't pretty,” he mused, “and 
he’s like the alligator but more so—he’ll eat 
anything that moves, not caring whether it’s 
your pet dog, or you, for that matter. But 
these are the last crocs in the United States. 
It took Mother Nature a long time to make 
them, and once gone they are gone forever. 
If they'd stay in the park they might have a 
chance, but they don't—and their future 
doesn’t look good.” 

From Flamingo in the southwest to Ever- 
glades City in the northwest means a drive 
of 140 miles, counterclockwise around the 
park. By water it is about 70 miles, and per- 
haps some day sightseeing boats will make 
regular trips between the two. I hope so, be- 
cause it would be a memorable ride, thread- 
ing the labyrinthine channels of the Ten 
Thousand Islands region. 

Everglades City (population 552) calls it- 
self the park's western water gateway. From 
here and Chokoloskee, charter and conces- 
sion boat captains take visitors to the nearer 
rookeries, ancient Indian sites, and man- 
grove islands. On such a ride a couple of 
years ago Otis Imboden jotted these graphic 
notes: 

“Our guide and helmsman has a good 
Florida Cracker accent—‘arristers’ for oysters, 
*hewrikin’ for hurricane, ‘hearin’ for heron— 
and a rhythmic patter as colorful as it is 
original. 

“Shows us the breather tubes from the 
roots of the black mangrove. “This here man- 
grove makes tannic acid, and some folk says 
the tree makes the water so acid the roots 
has to turn up fer air.’ 

“Points out oyster bars like sand bars. 
These is eatable arristers.“ 

“Signs mark boundary of park as it crosses 
Chokoloskee Bay. “The park is kind of 

here, and there’s parts that’s in and 
parts that’s out.” 

“Pjleated woodpecker on telephone pole. 
‘He hears those wires hummin’ an’ thinks 
it’s a worm inside that pole.’ 

“The mullet is the onliest fish that's got 
a gizzard just like a chicken.“ 


CHOKOLOSKEE KEEPS ITS EARLY WAYS 


Ornithologists don’t know what a wood- 
pecker on a telephone pole thinks about, and 
ichthyologists say they never saw a mullet 
with a gizzard, though this mud-scooping 
bottom feeder does have an unusually long 
digestive tract—seven feet of intestine in a 
18-inch fish. 

But the gizzard belief is firmly rooted 
hereabouts. Dick Stokes later told of a slick 
country lawyer who tried to have a case of 
illegal stop-netting thrown out of court on 
the ground that the mullet, since it has a 
gizzard, must be a fowl instead of a fish. 

Today the tour-boat spiel is less colorful, 
and a new marina, visitor center, and ranger 
office have been built on the waterfront. 

All this newness contrasts sharply with 
Chokoloskee now linked with Everglades 
City by a causeway but still a world apart. 

Unchanged since Seminole trading-post 
days, a barn-red building stands on stilts ina 
palm-fringed clearing at the water's edge, 
This is Smallwood’s Store and the U.S. Post 
Office, surely one of the quaintest under the 
flag. On the shelves or hanging overhead are 
all the wares of an old-time general store— 
dark bottles of patent medicine, machetes, 
halters, oil lamps with ornate reflector plates. 

Miss Thelma Smallwood presides over all 
this, as postmistress and heir to her father’s 
emporium, She sees no reason to change 
things. The barnlike building on its pine 
piles has withstood many a hurricane, and 
Miss Smallwood herself seemed to me to 
embody the same immovability. 
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banks INDIANS ADOPT A CONSTITUTION 


Driving back toward Miami on the 
Tamiami Trail, we stopped at the Indian 
village on the edge of the park. 

“Don‘t call us Seminole,” we were told. 
“Call us Miccosukee.” 

They claim to be a separate tribe whose an- 
cestors lived and hunted in northern Florida 
where the town of Miccosukee now stands 
and were driven south in the early 19th 
century. 

When the park was established in 1947, all 
the Indians within its boundaries were offered 
land farther north, near Dania, Big Cypress, 
and Brighton. Many, however, preferred to 
stay, and the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs 
arranged with the National Park Service to 
have a slice of the park 5 ½ miles long and 
500 feet deep along the Tamiami Trail set 
aside for their residence and use. 

With the encouragement and help of state 
and federal agencies, this group formally 
organized the Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of 
Florida on January 11, 1962, and adopted a 
constitution forbidding anyone to try to 
change its tribal beliefs and religion. 

The tribe runs a filling station, grocery 
store, and the finest restaurant for many 
miles. Private enterprise offers Indian-versus- 
alligator wrestling matches and colorful 
products of the Florida Indian's inevitable 
Singer sewing machine, 

Near the restaurant, brown-faced Indian 
boys were playing a wild version of touch 
football. Younger children had bright plastic 
toys, one an imitation automobile dashboard 
and steering wheel. 

These are hardly vanishing Americans, we 
decided, especially after meeting Council 
Chairman Buffalo Tiger, with seven children, 
and his brother, Tommy Tiger, with twelve. 

Buffalo Tiger, a slender, youthful-seeming 
man in his forties, wore a blue shirt with 
bright panels of Indian patchwork and a 
beaded tie claps. He showed particular pride 
in the restaurant and took personal respon- 
sibility for hunting down a fly that had en- 
tered with us. 

The Miccosukee also seemed proud of their 
school, with 40 pupils, ages 6 to 18, and were 
beginning to get used to the new “modern 
chickees” designed by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. With electric lights, hot water, elec- 
tric ranges, and flush toilets, they made quite 
a contrast to the palm-roofed chickees that 
survive nearby—little more than a roof of 
palm thatch on four poles. But one conces- 
sion to yesterday has been made in design- 
ing the modern chickee: Over the regular 
roof is laid an old-style roof of palm fronds. 

At the nearby Shark Valley Observation 
Tower, we found Ranger Winte concerned 
about overbold alligators. 

“In spite of everything we can do, some 
visitors feed them,” he said. “Old Snaggle- 
tooth there is getting the bad habit of crawl- 
ing halfway up the bank to beg for handouts. 
Big gators should always be treated with 
respect, but they get particularly dangerous 
if people feed them.” 

“Once I was photographing a nine-footer 
in the pond here,” said Fred, “trying for a 
shot of just the nose and eye out of water. 

“The gator went past, then turned around 
toward shore. I thought that was strange. 

“Then he started up the bank and headed 
for me. Must have thought I had some food 
for him. 

“T lit out for a quonset hut that was here 
then. Luckily the door was open. I went 
through and slammed it, and the next instant 
big George hit it with a bang. 

“When I looked out, I saw that my nor- 
mally gentle little wife had appeared on the 
scene and grabbed up a two-by-four to come 
to my rescue. But by that time George had 
decided there was nothing in it for him and 
gone back to the water. I don’t know why 
that alligator didn’t get me, because a big 
gator can move awfully fast for a short dis- 
tance,” 
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When an alligator grows too bold, the 
rangers rope him and haul him away to a 
less-frequented part of the park—like a nul- 
sance bear in Yellowstone. 

All along the roadside, as we drove on east- 
ward, lay grim reminders of careless slaugh- 
ter. Motorists dash along this stretch of the 
Tamiami Trail—named for Tampa and 
Miami, its terminal cities—at an often illegal 
and deadly pace, deadly sometimes to them- 
selves and more often to the innocent, Often 
the road’s shoulders are littered with bodies 
of raccoons and possums, turtles, water 
snakes, even hawks and other birds. 

Beside me Fred was silent, but I knew he 
was thinking of other roads where the same 
careless killing takes place every night—and 
of the multiple deaths that result when 
parents can never return to their young. 

Then we saw a new highway sign that 
made us take heart. “Slow. Use Caution. 
Save Our Animals.“ 

When we stopped at the big steel gates in 
the leve> that dams the river of grass, we 
saw that the level of water on both sides was 
the same. Precious water was still being re- 
leased into the park from the conservation 
area to the north. 

But the price of wildlife, we knew—like 
the price of liberty—is eternal vigilance. 
Headed homeward beside the Tamiami Canal 
and the long row of casuarina trees, we both 
were wondering the same thing: Will man 
always make provision for nature’s wild 
creatures in the world of tomorrow? Or will 
multiplying man and his machines crowd 
more and more animals off the earth forever? 

Remembering the delight I had seen on the 
faces of visitors to Everglades National Park, 
I thought I knew the answer, at least so far 
as America is concerned. Anyway, I fervently 


hoped so. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I encour- 
age all America to come see the natural 
beauty of America’s greatest State, the 
land of sunshine and flowers, Florida. 


THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Mun] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise on this occasion to report 
to you on an act of historic significance 
for the people of my constituency and of 
the great Empire State of New York: the 
completion by their delegates, assembled 
in convention for nearly 6 months, of a 
proposed new constitution whereby they 
may as a free people be enabled to govern 
themselves now and in the future, I am 
proud to say that I was a participant in 
these events, having been elected by the 
residents of New York’s 23d senatorial 
— as their delegate to this conven- 

on. 

As time passes, a people must pause 
to consider whether their constitution 
acts as a straitjacket which inhibits their 
ability to cope with a changing environ- 
ment, or whether it serves as a founda- 
tion from which to mount their efforts to 
solve new problems and realize their full 
human potential. 

It was more than 6 months ago that 
the people of New York State determined 
that if their constitution were to serve 
rather than frustrate their needs and 
desires, it must be rewritten. They were 
governed by a 73-year-old charter of 
more than 50,000 words last revised in 
1938, a constitution which no longer 
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served the purpose for which it had been 
intended. The State, and the Nation, 
have changed considerably since then, 
and in those 29 years far more than 100 
separate amendments to the New York 
State constitution have been submitted 
to the people for ratification. 

Early in the 1950’s the need for a com- 
plete review of the scope of the 1938 con- 
stitution as amended became evident and 
the call for a new constitutional conven- 
tion went forth from such diverse groups 
as the State bar association, the League 
of Women Voters, and numerous inter- 
ested citizen groups. A temporary State 
commission was established in 1956. The 
commission in its final form consisted of 
18 outstanding citizens of the State of 
whom six were appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, six by the temporary president of 
the senate, and six by the speaker of the 
assembly. This commission’s research 
and legal staffs held hearings throughout 
the State, and reviewed an enormous 
number of documents and reports. 

It divided its work into six areas, which 
it considered the basic issues facing the 
convention: individual rights and liber- 
ties, State government, local govern- 
ment, public finance, social and eco- 
nomic policies, and constitutional revi- 
sion and simplification. It produced 15 
separate reports in such areas as the 
right to vote; the administration of 
criminal justice, housing, labor, and na- 
tural resources; welfare and mental 
health; to name only a few. 

The 1967 constitutional convention 
represents an event of critical impor- 
tance in the State’s social, economic, and 
political history. It was an occasion for 
reviewing past decisions, current prob- 
lems, and future needs. The delegates 
were faced with a number of tasks. The 
document which they considered was in 
fact the 1894 constitution—73 years old, 
with a dragon’s tail of amendments. It 
was thought by many to be cumbersome, 
full of unnecessary statutory details, and 
lacking in the flexibility to deal with the 
problems of a technological era. 

Studies and discussions on the sub- 
ject of revision and simplification had 
brought to light several methods by 
which the delegates might proceed. 
These are in brief, an entirely new con- 
stitution starting afresh, eliminating all 
accumulated detail and laying down in 
broad terms the structure and powers of 
government and the rights of citizens. 
Or a two-part constitution—in which the 
part laying down the general powers and 
structure of government and the rights 
of citizens would be amended by refer- 
endum while the part containing the de- 
tailed technical specifications could be 
amended by some other process guaran- 
teeing stability and continuity. Or still 
another method, the transfer of a large 
mass of technical specification and de- 
tail out of the constitution and into 
statute law. 

There was much to be said in favor of 
an entirely new constitution. Such a 
document had been adopted in our 
neighboring State of New Jersey, which 
like New York had historic and senti- 
mental attachments to an old constitu- 
tion dating back to Revolutionary 
times. Nevertheless the new constitution 
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in New Jersey has been widely praised 
by students of constitutional law and by 
the people of the State. 

One of the most compelling arguments 
for example, advanced in favor of a 
two-part constitution, was that it would 
relieve the people of the frustrating task 
of judging the merits of numerous com- 
plex amendments and at the same time 
reserve for their judgment important 
policy changes. Revision and simplifi- 
cation were issues of pressing and para- 
mount importance, because the frequen- 
cy with which our basic charter has been 
amended was in itself an indicator of 
objectional particularity to many of the 
delegates. 

It may be of interest to note here that 
Vermont, with a constitution of less than 
6,000 words, has adopted only 40 amend- 
ments although its constitution has been 
in force since 1795. Massachusetts, which 
has also preserved its original charter, 
has managed for 180 years with less than 
twice the number of amendments found 
to be necessary in New York since only 
1938. Thus, the question inevitably arose 
whether the constitution might not be 
a more effective document if it contained 
fewer—and more carefully selected 
words. For there can be little doubt that 
few of the more than 100 amendments 
added since 1938 to which I referred 
earlier would have been necessary if the 
framers of that constitution had limited 
its contents to what can be called genu- 
ine constitutional material. 

The subject matter of the great ma- 
jority of those amendments could more 
appropriately have been disposed of by 
the State legislature and in some cases 
by local legislative bodies. This was only 
one of the widely debated issues that 
thickened the atmosphere in which the 
delegates campaigned for election and in 
which they finally convened. 

Another hotly disputed issue concerned 
the so-called Blaine amendment, article 
11, section 3, which restricts the “use 
of public property or money in aid to 
denominational schools”; but which had 
been amended to authorize the use of 
public transportation for all students 
regardless of what school they attend. 
On the issue of this 73-year-old article, 
in the midst of what would seem to be 
hysteria on both sides of the problem, a 
number of level-headed experts on con- 
stitutional law pointed out that this pro- 
hibition was excessive beyond the guar- 
antees for the separation of church and 
state clearly stipulated in the Federal 
Constitution. These same, sane commen- 
tators reasoned that the new Consti- 
tution would be a more enduring docu- 
ment if on that issue as well as some 
others its language echoed that of the 
basic law of the land. 

As a matter of fact, among the dele- 
gates there was considerable urgency to 
rephrase the separation-of-church-and- 
state amendment in keeping with article 
1 of the Federal Bill of Rights. Assembly 
minority leader, Perry B. Duryea, Jr., of 
Montauk, vice president of the conven- 
tion, stated publicly to newsmen that 
delegates with whom he had spoken “did 
not favor a rollback of the recent New 
York State Court of Appeals decision 
supporting the loan of textbooks to pri- 
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vate and parochial school students or a 
repeal of the scholarship incentive 
award.” 

While Duryea did not overtly call for 
repeal, his utterances can certainly be 
construed as pointing in that direction. 
Other issues may not have generated 
as much passion as the two I haye men- 
tioned, yet there were enough special in- 
terest groups seeking to have their views 
prevail to make the early months of the 
convention one in which delegates 
spent many hours sifting the presenta- 
tion of these groups, probing their own 
philosophies of government, and then 
availing themselves of the reactions of 
their constituents to the issues. 

This was the emotionally charged po- 
litical climate under which the 186 dele- 
gates to the ninth constitutional con- 
vention in the history of the State of 
New York, finally convened on Tuesday, 
April 4, 1967, in the historic chamber of 
the New York State Assembly in Albany. 

I should like to pause in my narrative 
for a few moments to tell you something 
about these delegates. Mere statistics re- 
veal little, but follow me if you will be- 
yond the numbers and behind the no- 
menclature to where the great diversity 
of backgrounds and interest is revealed, 
and you will have some idea of the enor- 
mous vitality of this heterogeneous 
group, of the great talent it contained, 
and of how truly representative it was 
of the population of the State whose 
charter it had been mandated to mod- 
ernize. 

There were 98 delegates elected as 
Democrats, 84 Republicans, three Liber- 
als, and one Conservative. One hundred 
and seventy-six delegates were men and 
10 were women. One hundred and sey- 
enty-one had been elected to represent 
57 senatorial districts in the State, while 
15 had been chosen at large; 114 dele- 
gates came from New York City and its 
suburbs while 72 came from upstate. The 
oldest delegate was past 75 years of age 
while the youngest was under 30. Two of 
the delegates had served in that same ca- 
pacity in the 1938 convention. 

Their professional background varied 
also. Although the largest number, well 
over 100, were attorneys, there were also 
five labor leaders, nine real estate and 
insurance brokers, 14 businessmen, five 
bankers, two engineers, four professors, 
one farmer, one bookkeeper, one former 
United Nations Ambassador, one member 
of the clergy, one ex-Chicago White Sox 
player, a novelist, and one funeral direc- 
tor. Nine of the delegates had been born 
outside of the United States, come to this 
great Nation, and made distinguished 
careers for themselves. 

Among the delegates there were also a 
considerable number who had spent their 
lives in public service. There was a 
former Lieutenant Governor, a former 
mayor of the city of New York, one 
borough president and one former 
borough president, three mayors, six 
State senators, six assemblymen, and one 
former speaker of the assembly, a former 
comptroller of the city of New York, one 
Member of Congress as well as one 
former longtime, distinguished Member 
of this House, four district attorneys, 
three county attorneys, 19 judges repre- 
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senting nearly every level of the judi- 
ciary from the civil court of the city of 
New York, the State supreme court, to 
the court of appeals, and a former chief 
judge of the State of New York. 

As I have said, the convention began 
April 4, and it has been estimated that 
the final cost to the people of the State 
of New York will reach $10 million. It is 
my firm conviction that the document 
produced by the delegates more than 
justifies this expense because it is a bet- 


ter constitution than that which now ex- 


ists in a number of ways. In most cases, 
the language in which the guarantee, or 
mandate, is phrased is more simple and 
direct than in any previous constitution 
the State has had in modern times. A 
large amount of material which had 
cluttered previous constitutions has been 
deferred to legislative decision, where it 
can be dealt with more specifically and 
with greater flexibility. 

Before discussing the constitution in 
detail let me give you some idea of how 
the convention’s functions were deline- 
ated. Its work was divided among 14 
standing committees, which were: bill of 
rights and suffrage; economic develop- 
ment; education; executive branch; 
health, housing, and social services; in- 
tergovernmental relations; judiciary; 
labor, civil service and public pensions; 
legislature; local government and home 
rule; natural resources and agriculture; 
rules; State finances, taxation and ex- 
penditures; style and arrangement. 

These 14 committees were further 
divided into 43 subcommittees to deal 
with such special problems as court 
structure; church and state; job develop- 
ment; consumer protection and Indian 
affairs; and canals and waterways; to 
mention only a few. In addition to the 
standing committees, two select commit- 
tees were appointed to deal with prob- 
lems of ethics and lobbying, the latter 
having been necessitated by the incredi- 
ble number of special interests which 
sought to influence the delegates before 
and during the convention. The select 
committee on lobbying had the task of 
dealing with the more than 150 groups or 
individuals registered as lobbyists with 
the secretary of state. 

The rules under which the convention 
operated although somewhat different 
from those with which Members of Con- 
gress are familiar, were the same as those 
of its three recent predecessors. The 
rules were based on existing New York 
legislative practice. Proposed constitu- 
tional amendments were introduced by 
delegates and referred to appropriate 
committees, where they were approved as 
introduced, approved with changes, or 
allowed to die. If reported to the conven- 
tion floor, a proposed amendment was 
subject to further change before a final 
vote on submission to the people. 

In the nearly 6 months of its existence, 
the convention considered more than 
1,400 propositions, more than 100 resolu- 
tions, and a host of amendments of minor 
and major significance. 

I believe that it is not unfair to say 
that in this period of time these 186 men 
and women from every walk of life and 
every corner of the State gained ex- 
pertise in subjects with which they had 
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previously had only a passing familiarity. 
They labored long hours and with all the 
skills at their command and they pro- 
duced a document which transcends 
partisan interests in its letter and spirit 
to a heartening degree. 

I shall now speak in some greater de- 
tail about the charter to which I have 
been alluding; the proposed constitution 
of the State of New York. 

Article 1, the bill of rights, specifies in 
greater detail than before the procedures 
that may be permitted in wiretapping or 
eavesdropping. It also provides for free- 
dom of religion, speech, press, assembly, 
and petition—in the exact language of 
the first amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. In this respect I am proud to 
say that the language finally adopted is 
nearly completely that of a proposition 
which I offered before the convention on 
June 12, 1967, and which was intended 
to replace the Blaine amendment to 
which I have already referred. In order 
to understand the various complex fac- 
tors which motivated my decision to offer 
this amendment, some basic facts must 
be brought into view. 

At the present time in the State of New 
York there are approximately 4,150,000 
kindergarten through high school pupils 
of whom 900,000 or about 20 per- 
cent are receiving their education out- 
side the public system. Of this number 
of nonpublic school students nearly 
50,000 are in secular private schools and 
850,000 in parochial schools of various 
religious denominations. 

A student in the public schools has 
about $1,000 spent on him each year 
whereas the annual per pupil expendi- 
ture in the parochial and private schools 
is anywhere from $125 per year to $650 
per year. Now it should seem clear from 
this fact that the students who for one 
reason or another attend nonpublic 
schools are woefully shortchanged under 
the excessive restrictions now in force. 
In addition, there is no denying that 
many private and parochial schools suf- 
fer from financial difficulties. Combine 
this with the fact that conservative esti- 
mates have been produced to show that 
New York State would have to spend 
$800,000,000 more each year were the 
public schools forced to absorb all of the 
parochial pupils. This may not seem an 
excessive amount to parents in areas 
where the commitment to public educa- 
tion is high enough so that residents are 
willing to sustain a considerably raised 
tax burden. But in the urban areas of 
our State where people are already over- 
taxed, the commitment to public educa- 
tion is very likely stretched to the break- 
ing point. And it is in those areas that 
the bulk of the State’s parochial schools 
exist. And I can add here something of 
significance in this connection; namely, 
that in Manhattan, for example, the pa- 
rochial schools are by and large better 
racially integrated and offer more free 
places to deprived children from minor- 
ity groups than is generally realized. 

Thus, I, as did many other delegates, 
felt that the repeal of an amendment 
which is unreasonably prohibitive was 
a necessity, particularly if that repeal 
could be effected by recourse to the spirit 
and the language of the Federal Con- 
stitution’s provision guaranteeing the 
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separation of church and state. Another 
feature of the article, one for which I 
voted, and which incorporated the lan- 
guage of a proposition I introduced be- 
fore the convention early in its session, 
guarantees employees the right to orga- 
nize and bargain collectively, prohibits 
discrimination in employment, grants 
equal protection of the laws, and pro- 
hibits discrimination on grounds of race, 
color, creed, religion, national origin, 
age, sex, or physical or mental handi- 
cap. 

Article 2, which relates to suffrage, 
prohibits property qualifications or other 
tests for voting. A principal provision of 
this article grants to the State legisla- 
ture the power to reduce the minimum 
voting age by statute to not less than 
18. 

Article 3, on the legislature, proposes 
the establishment of a five-member 
commission to realine legislative and 
congressional districts following every 
10-year Federal census. The article will 
also expand the State senate to 60 mem- 
bers and will eliminate the present prac- 
tice of giving the controversial lump 
sums of money to legislators for ex- 
penses. 

In article 4, the major change in 
the powers of the executive proposes the 
removal of the Governor's seldom- 
exercised power of pocket veto. Under 
present rules, any bill not signed within 
30 days of the legislature’s adjournment 
is considered vetoed. Under the proposed 
provisions the reverse would pertain, 
thereby making it necessary for the 
Governor to act publicly on all bills. 

Article 5, on the judiciary, was one of 
the most debated and controversial arti- 
cles in the constitution. One of the most 
important changes it would establish is 
that the court of appeals, the State's 
highest tribunal, would become the main 
supervisory body for all courts in the 
State, replacing the present nonuniform 
procedures which exist in the judicial 
conference which is made up of the pre- 
siding justices of the appellate division 
of the State’s supreme court and the 
chief judge of the court of appeals. In 
addition, the article calls for the State 
to finance the statewide court system 
which will include the supreme court, the 
surrogate’s court, the family court, and 
the district courts when they are ap- 
proved by voters in countywide elections. 

I am pleased to say that the language 
of my proposition No. 941, which stipu- 
lated that judges of the family court 
both within and outside the city of New 
York shall be residents of the counties 
in which they serve, was incorporated 
into the final judiciary article. 

This article contains numerous im- 
provements that are clearly lacking in 
the existing one. However, this is not my 
opinion alone. It is shared by no less 
dis ed a jurist than the retired 
chief judge of the State of New York and 
third vice president of the convention, 
the Honorable Charles S. Desmond, the 
only delegate to the convention to have 
been endorsed by both major political 
parties. I should like as a matter of rec- 
ord to record his opinion: 

With the completion of its work of the 


judiciary article, the 1967 New York state 
constitutional convention now has placed 
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before the people of our state at least 14 
major improvements, some of which have 
been sought for years, in the organization 
and functioning of the courts and in the 
protection by the courts of personal and 
property rights. 

These are: 

1. The courts will be centrally admin- 
istered—in the best modern manner by the 
state's highest court, the court of appeals. 

2. For efficiency, uniformity and economy, 
the statewide court system will be financed 
by the state under a state-wide budget pre- 
pared by the court of appeals. 

3. The people of each county will have the 
opportunity to vote on setting up a mod- 
ern network of district courts. 

4. Citizens charged with serious crimes 
will, before trial, be fully informed of the 
charges against them, either by preliminary 
court hearings or inspections of grand jury 
minutes. ; 

5. A grave inequity is removed by giving 
New York City residents charged with mis- 
demeanors the right to jury trials, just as 
they are available throughout the rest of the 
State. 

6. To end political pulling and hauling, 
determinations as to whether additional 
judges are needed will be made by the court 
of ap y 

7. Any lawsuits concerning the validity of 
future legislative reapportionments will be 
heard directly and in the first instance by 
the court of appeals, the State's highest 
court. 

8. A more effective means of deciding 
whether judges should be removed is set up 
in a new kind of court on the judiciary, with 
appropriate provisions for appeal. 

9. A more enlightened rule has been writ- 
ten as to religious preference in adoption 
cases. 

10. There will be a simple, modern, efficient 
State-wide administrative body to handle 
minor offenses, such as parking violations. 

11. To relieve the court of appeals of ex- 
cessive burdens, the jurisdiction of the court 
has been reduced, with provision for further 
change, if needed. 

12. The legislature is empowered to elim- 
inate county courts where no longer needed. 

18. To end fragmentation and delay, the 
court of claims is given jurisdiction to de- 
cide all phases of cases coming before it. 

14. For the first time in New York State 
history, any citizen can sue in our courts to 
restrain unconstitutional expenditures of 
public money. 

In my considered judgment, this new con- 
stitution’s judiciary proposals are the most 
enlightened ever to be written into a New 
York State constitution. Not every needed 
change is included, but so many advances are 
made that every interested person and orga- 
nization, including those who have worked 
so hard and long and unselfishly for better 
courts, should support it enthusiastically. It 
will further improve the performance of what 
is everywhere conceded to be one of the 
world’s finest groups of judges and non-judi- 
cial employees.” 


With these sentiments, Mr. Speaker, 
so fervently and clearly expressed I most 
heartily and gratefully concur. 

Article 6, which regulates State depart- 
ments, officers, and public authorities, 
also introduces a number of much- 
needed reforms: the article empowers 
the legislature to specify what govern- 
mental records including those of public 
authorities should be opened to public 
inspection. The article also provides con- 
stitutionally for the reorganization of 
the public service commission that regu- 
lates utilities. Under the mandates of 
this article such a commission would 
consist of seven members, four of whom 
are to be appointed by the Governor 
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while three shall be elected by the legis- 
lature. 

This provision which encountered 
some difficulty on its route to final pas- 
sage is clearly one of the brilliant 
reforms this charter contains since it 
will insure that the public service com- 
mission will be bipartisan, free of politi- 
cal influence, and able to fully discharge 
its responsibility to the people of the 
State. 

Article 7, which sets forth the rights 
and responsibilities of public officers and 
employees, contains a provision that 
should provide genuine satisfaction to 
blue-collar workers throughout the Em- 
pire State. The article requires and 
guarantees constitutionally that labor- 
ers, workmen, or mechanics engaged in 
the performance of public work shall be 
paid no less than the rate of wages pre- 
vailing in the same trade in the locality 
of the public project. This proposal will 
guarantee an equitable wage to many 
who now work on temporary or seasonal 
public works so that their standard of 
living will reach the level of their fellow 
workers on nonpublic projects. 

Perhaps the one article which met with 
little debate and overwhelming approval 
from all factions is article 8. On natural 
resources and conservation. The wide- 
spread reception of its provisions among 
the delegates is not difficult to explain 
when one considers such facts as the 
following: 

In the State of New York there are 
almost 90 public camping grounds which 
last year handled over 342 million visitor- 
days. The State also maintains over 1,200 
miles of foot trails and 271 lean-to shel- 
ters. Hunters and fishermen are also 
justifiably attracted by the State’s natu- 
ral resources. In 1966 more than one-half 
million residents applied for and received 
hunting licenses and an even greater 
number were issued fishing licenses. One 
must also take into account the thou- 
sands of unlicensed salt water fishermen 
who used some portion of the State’s 
vast coastal recreation areas. In the last 
year $92 million was spent on hunting 
and fishing in New York State and the 
public revenue from licenses for these 
sports was well over $5 million. 

Thus it should be easy to understand 
the great public sentiment to leave un- 
touched the basic concept of “forever 
wild” forest preserves. This article also 
contains another historic innovation in 
its conservation bill of rights which, I 
believe, is one of the most enlightened to 
be found in any State of this Union and 
which mandates that the legislature shall 
attack water and air pollution and pre- 
serve scenic and natural beauty. Article 
9, on education is another article which 
drew heated words from delegates hold- 
ing opposing viewpoints. 

It is sometimes forgotten that educa- 
tion in the State of New York is at one 
and the same time a public trust and a 
$4-billion industry. I can, from my own 
experience, attest to the great pressure 
which delegates were subjected to by one 
or another special interest group that 
sought to write an article expressing its 
views. The article which was finally 
written specifically bans discrimination 
based on religion, creed, or national 
origin, guarantees constitutionally the 
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integrity of the free City University 
of New York, and requires that State aid 
to school districts will be computed on 
the number of registered pupils rather 
than, as has been the case heretofore, the 
number of pupils in daily attendance. It 
seems clear to me that this revised for- 
mula will be of enormous benefit to those 
school districts in urban and rural cen- 
ters which experience problems in at- 
tendance. 

Two examples which immediately 
come to mind are those of the school in 
the farming community which experi- 
ences a decline in attendance during the 
planting and harvest seasons and the 
school in the slum neighborhood which 
faces attendance problems because of 
other and sadder reasons. This formula 
should do much to insure that both 
schools will receive a fairer share of State 
aid than they have in the past, and to 
which they have always been entitled. 

Article 10 governs the financial man- 
agement of the State. A key provision 
would replace the uncertain system of 
public referendum on State debt with its 
varying fortunes by substituting for it 
the right of the State to contract in- 
debtedness by law when enacted by two 
successive sessions of the legislature. 
Proponents of this measure have argued 
that this procedure would insure financ- 
ing for many worthy public interest 
projects. The article also establishes a 
ceiling on the fiscal debt that the State 
may contract to offset the excision of 
the referendum. 

Another of its provisions directs the 
legislature to provide for the transfer of 
responsibility for all programs of public 
assistance and care from local govern- 
ments to the State. I expect that the uni- 
fication of social services under the aegis 
of New York State will produce major 
administrative gains. No matter how the 
legislature assigns responsibility for wel- 
fare services, there are notable oppor- 
tunities for making the system more 
effective. Techniques of modern manage- 
ment can be applied to minimize costly 
paperwork duplicated and multiplied in 
64 separate welfare districts. The possi- 
bility of using electronic data processing 
effectively is greatly enhanced by state- 
wide coordination. 

And furthermore, the increasing 
financial role of the Federal Government 
in the social services field has tended to 
increase the importance of the States as 
fiscal managers of such expenditures: 
Consequently, State government must be 
equipped to play the role of partner in 
the design and administration of social 
service policy rather than the role of a 
passive pipeline for money. 

It is estimated local contribution to 
welfare programs in 1967 will amount to 
$528 million, of which New York City 
alone contributes $371 million. Under 
the new provision, municipalities will 
experience enormous benefits resulting 
from the release of funds for other proj- 
ects. For instance, in the 28th Congres- 
sional District of New York, the seat of 
my distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able JosrrpH Resnick, the amount saved 
by local governments would amount to 
$970,000 in Dutchess County and 
$717,000 in Ulster County. No expert 
knowledge is needed, Mr. Speaker, to 
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imagine what a community might be 
able to accomplish with even a portion 
of such sums. In addition, another key 
provision will prove of enormous benefit 
to economically blighted areas in the 
State. This section permits the loan or 
outright grant of public moneys for the 
purposes of economic and community 
development. 

Article 11 will help abolish the many 
conflict-of-interest situations that now 
exist in communities throughout ‘our 
State by providing that town officers may 
not serve on county supervisory and leg- 
islative bodies. This provision, in its 
broadest sense, will prevent the holding 
of two elective offices simultaneously. 
The article would also require local gov- 
ernments to reapportion according to the 
principle defined by the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s one-man, one-vote decision. The 
necessity for the important reforms this 
article would initiate can be appreciated 
if one considers the staggering extent of 
local government in our State. In addi- 
tion to the 62 counties in New York, 
there are 62 cities, 931 towns, 935 school 
districts, 809 fire districts, 554 villages, 
and innumerable sewer, water, and 
health districts. A genuine, though in- 
direct, benefit of this article would be the 
streamlining of many local governmental 
units resulting in their increased 
efficiency. 

A number of other great improvements 
are found in the remaining articles. Ar- 
ticle 12, on local finances, removes the 
limits on the debt city school districts in 
cities with less than 125,000 inhabitants 
may incur. This provision shall be of 
enormous aid to the fiscal problems of 
such school districts as those in Utica, 
Binghamton, and Niagara Falls, among 
others. Another key provision of this 
article would change the base of the tax 
and debt limits from a 5-year to a 3-year 
average. While this would aid homeown- 
ers generally, it would specifically benefit 
localities in financing public housing for 
senior citizens and similar renewal 
undertakings. 

Article 14 establishes for the first 
time the qualifications for constitutional 
convention delegates and bars judges of 
the court of appeals from serving in a 
convention, a highly sensible provision 
when one realizes that these same judges 
would be expected to render bench opin- 
ions on the legality of the constitutional 
issues. 

This, in brief, Mr. Speaker, is the 
charter which was passed by the dele- 
gates after much thought, much debate, 
and great effort by the dramatically close 
vote of 94 to 91 in the final hours of the 
convention after 9 straight days of ses- 
sions lasting well into the morning hours. 
The final decision which had faced the 
delegates was the question of presenta- 
tion to the voters. Two alternative 
methods had been suggested, a single 
package, and a handful of separate ques- 
tions, but only one was really possible. 

Because of the closely interlocking 
provisions of many articles, the conven- 
tion had produced a fully integrated and 
tightly cross-referenced charter. The 
proposed constitution is a streamlined 
document of 23,000 words and 15 arti- 
cles; broad enough to deal with the fu- 
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ture problems of the State, yet clear and 
firm enough to provide a framework for 
the present. It was my sincere belief in 
the closing hours of the convention, as it 
is at this very moment, that the pro- 
posed constitution had to be offered to 
the voters in one, complete question, not, 
as hasty critics have claimed, to put it on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis, for that 
would be irresponsible and a contradic- 
tion of the dedication of the 186 dele- 
gates, but because a single package is 
the most logical form of the question 
for a number of reasons. 

Had the constitution been offered as 
a melange of articles it is almost certain 
that some would have passed and others 
failed with the result that the voters 
would have been left with an amended 
1894 constitution, already previously 
much amended in 1938 and since, which 
is clearly incapable of dealing with a 
rapidly changing State as it rushes into 
the space age. And as I have already said, 
the compactness of the charter would 
have been destroyed and many of its 
finest reforms mutilated beyond recogni- 
tion. But even more importantly, the 
presentation of the constitution as one 
package, which includes the powerful 
and lasting words of the Federal Consti- 
tution guaranteeing the separation of 
church and state by which the Blaine 
amendment was repealed, will prevent a 
religious war of the roses from breaking 
out in New York State, for had the ques- 
tion of the repeal of Blaine been sep- 
arated from the rest of the charter, the 
forces of bigotry and intolerance would 
have raised their ugly banners in every 
community in the State. 

I can say with the greatest conviction 
and the utmost certainty that the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
which was so wisely written into our 
Federal Charter by its authors has not 
been compromised one whit in the pro- 
posed new constitution which the voters 
of the State of New York will be asked 
to vote on November 7. 

I hope the voters approve the new 
charter overwhelmingly. It deserves their 
support. It was written with their best 
interests in mind. And although this 
charter does not have in it every last 
thing that every last group in the State 
wished to have included, it is star 
studded with necessary changes. A cur- 
sory glance at the recommendations for 
constitutional improvements made by the 
temporary State commission in their 
brilliant 15-volume report, shows that 
an unbelievably high percentage of their 
recommendations, I believe more than 
90 percent, were incorporated in the new 
State charter. I would say that this is a 
most eloquent testimonial to its thor- 
oughness. I am proud to have been a 
delegate, to have represented the people 
of my district, and to have had a part 
in its authorship. The charter now enters 
the stream of history. Only the voice of 
people is left to determine whether it 
will become the basic law of the State. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include a short history of the New 
York State constitutional convention 
from 1777 on and also a document which 
was submitted to the secretary of state 
of New York by the convention, which is 
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a resolution approving the abstract of 
the proposed new constitution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 


A History oF THE NEw YORK STATE 
CONSTITUTION 


The process of constitutional revision by 
states in our great nation is in itself an in- 
teresting study. Of the original founding 
states of our nation, New Hampshire has led 
the rest with thirteen constitutional conven- 
tions since its original charter went into 
effect in 1775. In my state of New York since 
1777, when in the midst of a common struggle 
for independence, the founding fathers of 
the state found time and spiritual guidance 
to fashion the first organic law of the state, 
there have been eight constitutional con- 
ventions—1 constitutional commission and 
two judiciary conventions or commissions. 
New York's first delegates convened in White 
Plains on July 9, 1776, and finally adopted 
a constitution in Kingston on April 20, 1777. 
Between these two dates the delegates met 
at seven different locations in order to avoid 
capture by the British. The Revolutionary 
War prevented more than half the delegates 
from ever getting together at any one time 
and the convention had no less than ten 
presiding officers in nine months. It was at 
Kingston, the seventh and last meeting place, 
that the convention, on Sunday, April 20, 
1777, with only minor changes in the original 
draft, adopted the first constitution of the 
State of New York by a vote of thirty-two to 
one. 

The only dissenting vote was cast by Peter 
R. Livingston of Albany. The original char- 
ter unlike its successors was not submitted 
to the people for ratification. It is worth 
noting here that the original New York 
constitution of 1777 contained approximately 
6,600 words; the constitution of 1846 nearly 
14,600 words; that of 1894 about 20,000 
words; and the constitution now in force con- 
tains more than 50,000 words. 

The proposed charter just completed, how- 
ever, is less than 23,000 words long which is 
not even half the verbiage of the present 
constitution. It also has five fewer articles 
than the present total of twenty. 

But let me return briefly to that first con- 
stitution which continued in force without 
any change until 1801 when a second con- 
stitutional convention was called upon the 
initiative of the legislature to deal with the 
number and methods of apportionment of 
members of the assembly and the Senate 
and to settle a controversy over the powers 
of the council of appointment. Its delegates 
met in Albany on October 13, 1801, and on 
October 27, 1801, adopted amendments which 
gave the power to nominate persons to office 
to the council of appointment and to the 
Governor concurrently. 

Perhaps the shortest convention on record, 
the third, met on October 28, 1821 and closed 
its proceedings on November 10 of that same 
year. The entire constitution was considered 
and the delegates abrogated many provisions, 
modified others, and continued some without 
change. This constitution was submitted to 
the people and approved by them. Thus a 
pattern of popular ratification was estab- 
lished in the State of New York which has 
continued to the present day. 

As the Greek philosopher Heraclitus said 
“You can never step into the same river 
twice”. Thus as time passes, the exigencies 
of change make themselves felt and the laws 
by which a people govern themselves must 
be brought up to date so that both their 
spirit and their particulars reflect the funda- 
mental nature of these changes. Thus by 1845 
it had become apparent to many people in 
the Empire State that the constitution would 
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once more have to be modernized. Scholars 
of the period have attributed the urgency for 
change to the industrialization of the inter- 
vening years, the growth of population and 
other social and economic reasons. 

It is my belief that in addition to these, 
we must take into account no less strong a 
factor than the ideological impulse to self- 
government which has always animated the 
people of this great Nation . . For when 
the people govern themselves they are able 
to and desirous of changing the organic law 
by which that government exists as the times 
change, as conditions change, and as the 
pressures and needs of successive generations 
make themselves felt. Thus on June 1, 1946 
the 4th Constitutional Convention of the 
State of New York met in Albany. The de- 
bates and decisions of this convention re- 
flected the aroused public interest in popular 
election of most of the higher officers of State 
government, short terms of office to guar- 
antee public responsibility and a greater par- 
ticipation of the people in their government. 

The 1846 convention came forward with a 
new constitution which included much from 
the constitution of 1822, but it made many 
radical changes. 

Limitations were placed on the financial 
poe of the legislature, the judiciary was 

and judges made elective, and 
the elective principal was extended to a host 
of other State officers. The next constitu- 
tional convention met in Albany on June 4, 
1867 and adjourned on February 28, 1868. 
Its most notable and lasting achievement 
was that its delegates were elected on a new 
plan of representation, the same plan which 
is still in effect today; namely, representation 
partly from Senate districts and partly from 
the Sate at large. 

Another noteworthy event in New York’s 
constitutional history occurred in 1872 when 
a constitutional commission met on Decem- 
ber 4 of that year and remained in session 
until March 15, 1873. The creation of the 
commission was an innovation which would 
serve as a guide for the establishment of the 
temporary State commission for the consti- 
tutional convention of which I shall have 
more to say. No genuinely significant changes 
occurred or seemed necessary in the State 
charter until 1894 when on May 8 of that 
year a constitutional convention began to 
sit until its adjournment on September 29th. 

This convention wrote a constitution in- 
corporating most of the constitution of 1846 
as amended. However, some of our most 
significant and far reaching constitutional 
guarantees originated with that document. 
In it were initiated the protection of the 
State’s forest preserve and the cause of 
public education was for the first time given 
constitutional status. There was a consti- 
tutional convention in the year 1915 and a 
judiciary convention in the year 1921, the 
latter necessitated to a large extent by the 
failure of the 1915 convention to adopt a 
new ju article. But no really signif- 
icant changes occurred in the State’s charter 
until on November 3, 1936, when the voters 
of the State approved a call for a constitu- 
tional convention which met in Albany from 
April 5, 1938 until August 26 of that year. 

The delegates considered 694 proposals for 
changes—a total of 76 proposals were report- 
ed out of committee and 58 were adopted by 
the convention. These proposals were sub- 
mitted to the people in 9 parts—six of which 
were approved by substantial margins. Those 
approved included local housing, the use of 
State money and credit for social welfare 
purposes, and the broadening of the bill of 

ts. 


I think it is hardly necessary to point out 
that the State of New York, the nation, in- 
deed the entire world has undergone nearly 
incredible change since 1938. Perhaps the 
best indication of the extent of these changes 
is the fact that since 1938 considerably more 
than 100 separate amendments to the con- 
stitution have been submitted to the people. 
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RESOLUTION 114 

(Resolution of the constitutional convention 

approving the abstract of the proposed new 

Constitution, Albany, September 26, 1967) 

Resolved, That the abstract of the text of 
the proposed new Constitution to be submit- 
ted to the electors of the State for their ap- 
proval or rejection at the general election to 
be held on Tuesday, November 7, 1967, shall 
be as follows: 

PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the State of New York, 
grateful to Almighty God for our Freedom, in 
order to provide for the health, safety and 
welfare of the people, maintain a representa- 
tive and orderly government, eliminate in- 
equality and poverty, assure legal, social and 
economic justice, provide opportunity for the 
fullest development of the individual, and 
to secure the blessings of Freedom and Liber- 
ty, do ordain and establish this constitution. 


ARTICLE I 
Bill of rights 


This article is the New York State consti- 
tution’s bill of rights. It provides for freedom 
of religion, speech, press, assembly and peti- 
tion in the exact language of the first amend- 
ment to the federal constitution. Citizens’ 
suits are authorized to restrain unconstitu- 
tional acts. 

The article grants equal protection of the 
laws, and prohibits discrimination in civil 
rights on grounds of race, color, creed, re- 
ligion, national origin, age, sex or physical 
or mental handicap. Unreasonable searches 
and seizures and unreasonable interception 
of telephone and other communications are 
forbidden, except that statutes may permit 
the interception of such communications 
upon court orders under conditions specified. 
Such article forbids deprivation of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of law 
and sets forth basic procedural rights in 
criminal proceedings. 

It continues the right of trial by jury 
in all criminal and civil cases as heretofore 
provided and extends the right by guarantee- 
ing trial by jury in all criminal cases where 
the punishment may be in excess of six 
months imprisonment. Every defendant is 
guaranteed the right to counsel at all stages 
of a criminal proceeding. In cases of felony, 
the defendant is entitled to a preliminary 
examination and may not be tried except by 
indictment of a grand jury. Excessive bail 
may not be required and the court may dis- 
pense with bail if reasonably satisfied that 
the defendant will appear. 

No private property may be taken or dam- 
aged by condemnation except after a public 
hearing and upon the payment of just com- 
pensation, including the fair value of the 
good will of retail businesses. 

The privilege of habeas corpus may not be 
suspended and ex post facto laws are pro- 
hibited. 

The article guarantees employees the right 
to organize and bargain collectively and pro- 
hibits discrimination in employment and in 
the right to join a labor union. The legisla- 
ture is authorized to provide a system of 
workmen's compensation, unemployment and 
disability insurance, and against the loss or 
inadequacy of income and employment 
opportunities. 

The legislature is authorized to provide 
for the protection and education of the 
people of the state against unfair, inequitable 
or dishonest sales, marketing and financing 
practices. The citizens of the state are granted 
the right to inspect the records of the state, 
local governments, and public authorities. 


ARTICLE It 


Suffrage 
This article defines the right of citizens to 
vote. Any citizen who is domiciled in a 
county, cit; or village of the state for at 
least three months, and in his election dis- 
trict for at least thirty days prior to the date 
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of an election is entitled to vote in such elec- 
tion. In elections for president of the United 
States or statewide offices, domicile in the 
state for three months and in the election 
district for thirty days is sufficient. For 
school or special district elections, the only 
requirement is domicile in the district for 
three months. 

Property qualifications or other tests for 
voting are prohibited except that statutes 
may be enacted establishing property qual- 
ifications for voting in special district elec- 
tions and requiring party enrollment for vot- 
ing in a primary election. All voting must be 
in secret. The minimum voting age is 21 
years except that statutes may reduce the 
voting age to not less than 18. If so reduced, 
the voting age may not be thereafter in- 
creased by statute. 

Domicile is defined as the fixed, permanent 
and principal home to which a person al- 
ways intends to return. Provision is made for 
the enactment of statutes for the conduct of 
elections, the nomination of candidates, per- 
manent personnel registration and voting, 
including absentee registration and voting. 
All boards of election, except for school dis- 
trict and nonpartisan village and special 
district elections, are to have equal repre- 
sentation of the two political parties receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes in the last 
gubernatorial election. 


ARTICLE IM 
Legislature 

This article vests the legislative power of 
the state in the senate and the assembly. 
Upon the redistricting provided for by this 
article, the senate is to consist of sixty mem- 
bers and the assembly of one hundred fifty 
members, to be elected for two year terms, 
from single member districts, in even-num- 
bered years. Until such redistricting the 
present fifty-seven senate and one-hundred- 
fifty assembly districts are continued. Mem- 
bers of both houses of the legislature must 
be at least twenty-one years of age and be 
eligible voters and must have been domiciled 
in the state for three years preceding the 
election. 

Following each federal decennial census, 
senate and assembly district lines and con- 
gressional district lines are to be redrawn by 
a five member commission appointed as fol- 
lows: one each by the temporary president of 
the senate, the speaker of the assembly, the 
minority leader of the senate, the minority 
leader of the assembly and the chairman by 
the court of appeals. Senate and assembly 
districts shall be as equal as practicable in 
total population, compact and contiguous, 
and shall wherever practicable utilize the 
boundaries of existing governmental units 
and natural geographic boundaries. Such 
standards shall also govern congressional 
districting to the extent permitted by federal 
law. Gerrymandering for any purpose is pro- 
hibited. 

The article directs the legislature to provide 
the same annual salaries for all its members, 
and reimbursement for their actual and 

necessary expenses. Allowances for officers 
and other members serving in a special ca- 
pacity are permitted, but no salaries or al- 
lowances may be increased during the term 
for which members are elected. Legislators are 
prohibited from holding other public offices, 
with certain exceptions. 

For any speech or debate in either house 
of the legislature, a member shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

The article includes provisions for the or- 
ganization and procedures of the legislature. 
The assent of a majority of the members 
elected to each house is required to pass a 
bill except that a bill appropriating public 
money or property for private or local pur- 
poses requires the assent of two-thirds of 
such membership. 

The article prescribes the procedures for 
the impeachment of the governor, lieutenant 
governor, comptroller, attorney general or a 
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judge of the court of appeals, and for the 
trial of any such impeachment. 


ARTICLE IV 
Executive 


This article vests in the governor the exec- 
utive power of the state. It confers on the 
governor, among other powers, the power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for all offenses 
except impeachments, to convene extraor- 
dinary sessions of the legislature or of the 
senate, and to approve and disapprove legis- 
lative bills. He may disapprove one or more 
items in an appropriations bill and approve 
others, and his disapproval may be over- 
ridden by a two-thirds vote of each house 
of the legislature. 

The governor shall be at least 30 years of 
age and an eligible voter domiciled in the 
state for at least five years preceding his 
election. He shall be elected for a term of 
four years. The same qualifications are re- 
quired of the lieutenant governor, who shall 
be chosen jointly with the governor, for the 
same term. The lieutenant governor serves 
as president of the senate but has no vote 
except in the case of a tie. 

The lieutenant governor becomes governor 
for the remainder of the term if the governor 
dies, resigns or is removed from office and 
becomes governor for a full term if the gov- 
ernor-elect dies or declines to serve. Certain 
other contingencies of vacancies in the offices 
of governor and lieutenant governor are pro- 
vided for by the article. 

ARTICLE V 
Judiciary 

This article vests the judicial power of the 
state in a unified state-wide court system, 
consisting of the court of appeals, the su- 
preme court and its appellate divisions, the 
court on the judiciary, the court of claims, 
the surrogate’s court, the family court, the 
civil and criminal courts of the city of New 
York and the district court system. It also 
includes county, town, city and village courts 
now existing until they may be superseded 
and abolished by the adoption of the dis- 
trict court system in any county outside the 
city of New York. The legislature is author- 
ized to establish an administrative body as 
part of the unified court system to hear and 
determine such minor infractions of law as 
may be provided by statute. 

The article includes provisions relating to 
the qualifications, manner of selection, as- 
signment, compensation, terms of office and 
retirement of judges. 

The cost of operating the court of appeals, 
the court of claims, and the district court 
system are to be paid by the state. In addi- 
tion, the state will, over a ten-year period, 
assume the costs of operating the supreme 
court, appellate divisions of the supreme 
court, the surrogate’s court, the county 
court, the family court, and the civil and 
criminal courts of the city of New York. 

The article provides for a mandatory refer- 
endum in every county of the state, except 
those comprising New York city and those 
counties in which a district court presently 
exists, on the question of whether a district 
court system should be established. Upon 
establishment of a district court in any 
county, provision is made whereby inferior 
courts therein may be abolished. 

The authority and responsibility for ad- 
ministrative supervision of the unified court 
system is vested in the court of appeals. The 
court shall appoint an administrator to be 
chief executive officer of the court system. 
The court of appeals may certify the need 
for additional judges in a judicial district 
subject to disapproval by concurrent resolu- 
tion of the legislature. 


ARTICLE VI 
State departments and officers and public 
authorities 
This article describes the organization of 
state departments and other agencies, in- 
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cluding the two which are headed by elected 
Officials; the department of audit and con- 
trol, headed by the comptroller, and the de- 
partment of law, headed by the attorney 
general. Their qualifications are the same as 
those of the governor and the attorney gen- 
eral must be admitted to the practice of law 
in the state. They are to be elected at the 
same general election and for the same term 
as the governor. 

The heads of all other departments and 
permanent boards and commissions are to 
be appointed by the governor with the advice 
and consent of the senate, except as other- 
wise provided by the constitution. 

The article also describes the powers of 
the governor and the legislature tc reorga- 
nize departments and agencies of the state. 
The governor may submit a reorganization 
plan which takes effect unless disapproved 
by either house of the legislature. The state 
board of social welfare is continued, with its 
mame and powers to be determined by the 
legislature. A reorganized public service 
commission is constitutionally established 
for the regulation of utilities. It is to consist 
of seven members, four of whom are to be 
appointed by the governor and three of whom 
are to be elected by the legislature. 

The article requires the advance filing of 
rules and regulations of agencies of the state 
and of political subdivisions before they be- 
come effective, with certain exceptions. The 
legislature is directed to provide for notice 
of all rules and regulations and to enact a 
code of administrative procedure, which may 
include provisions for judicial review, to 
apply to agencies of the state and, to the 
extent practicable, to its subdivisions. 

The article governs the creation of public 
authorities, and defines certain aspects of 
their powers and their relationships to the 
state and local governments. Authorities may 
be created and their powers altered only by 
special act, after public hearing, and with 
a provision for their termination. They may 
not levy taxes. The state or an appropriate 
political subdivision may acquire all of the 
properties and pay all of the indebtedness of 
any public authority. The accounts of public 
authorities are made subject to supervision 
by the state comptroller and his report and 
recommendations thereon are made public. 


ARTICLE VII 
Public officers and employees 


This article governs the conduct of public 
officers and employees. It sets forth the oath 
of office to be taken by members of the legis- 
lature, elected state officers and such other 
public officers and employees as may be pro- 
vided by state or local law. It bars any other 
test of belief, oath or declaration, as well as 
ownership of property, as a qualification for 
public office or employment. 

A public officer or employee who refuses 
to sign a waiver of immunity against crimi- 
nal prosecution or to testify before a grand 
jury with respect to his official conduct at 
any time within five years prior to such re- 
fusal, may, after a hearing, be dismissed if 
it is determined that such refusal substan- 
tially impairs his fitness to serve in public 
office or employment. 

Civil service appointments and promotions 
shall be on the basis of merit and fitness, to 
be ascertained, as far as practicable, by com- 
petitive examinations. The article defines the 
preferences granted to certain veterans of the 
armed forces of the United States. Member- 
ship after July 1, 1940, in any pension or re- 
tirement system of the state or any local 
government, is continued as a contractual re- 
lationship, the benefits of which may be 
increased but may not be diminished or im- 
paired. Pensions paid by the state or any 
local government to officers and employees 
thereof shall not be subject to state income 
taxes. 

The article requires that laborers, workmen 
or mechanics engaged in the performance 
of public work shall be paid no less than 
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the rate of wages prevailing in the same 
trade in the locality of the public work. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Natural resources and conservation 


This article provides for the conservation 
and protection of the state’s natural re- 
sources and scenic beauty. It continues the 
present constitutional requirement that the 
lands constituting the state forest preserve 
“shall be forever kept as wild forest lands,” 
and shortens and simplifies the statement of 
the several exceptions to that provision. It 
provides that future exceptions may be made 
only by concurrent resolution of the legisla- 
ture adopted at two regular sessions of suc- 
ceeding terms of the legislature and there- 
after approved by the people. 

The article also provides that it shall be 
the public policy of the state to conserve 
and protect its natural resources and scenic 
beauty and to encourage the improvement 
of its agricultural lands. The article creates a 
state nature and historical preserve of prop- 
erties of natural and historical significance. 
Properties so dedicated and placed within the 
nature and historical preserve may not be 
taken or otherwise dis; of except by 
statute enacted by two successive regular 
sessions of the legislature. 


ARTICLE IX 
Education 


This article continues the present system 
of free public education below the college 
level and requires the legislature to make 
annual appropriations therefor. It requires 
the legislature to establish and define a sys- 
tem of higher education, encompassing both 
public and private institutions, by programs 
which may include free tuition, grants, fel- 
lowships and scholarships. 

This article provides that if the state re- 
lieves students at public institutions of 
higher learning from the present require- 
ment of paying tuition and other fees, the 
contractual obligations of any such institu- 
tion or instrumentality of the state which 
have as their security directly or indirectly, 
student tuition and other fees and which re- 
main unpaid as the result of such state ac- 
tion, will be assumed by the state. 

Equality of educational opportunity is 
guaranteed to all the people of the state and 
discrimination in admission to any school 
which receives public funds is prohibited. 

The article requires that in any law ap- 
portioning state aid to school districts, the 
basis of computing the number of pupils 
shall be the registration thereof, and that 
there be taken into account the special edu- 
cational needs of students in each district 
and the total local tax burden of the tax- 
payers of each district. 

The board of regents is continued as the 
head of the university of the state of New 
York and its organization and functions are 
prescribed. The article grants constitutional 
recognition to the state university of New 
York and the city university of New York 
and makes each responsible for the control 
and administration of the institutions and 
facilities therein. 


ARTICLE X 
State taxation and finance 


This article governs the financial manage- 
ment of the state. In the field of taxation, it 
prohibits the surrender, suspension or con- 
tracting away of the state’s power to tax, 
and continues the present limitation on the 
state’s power to alter or repeal exemptions 
granted to religious, educational and chari- 
table institutions. It retains the prohibitions 
against excise or ad valorem taxation of in- 
tangible personal property, taxation of un- 
distributed profits, and discriminatory taxa- 
tion of banking corporations. 

The article sets forth the procedure for the 
submission by the governor of budgets to 
the legislature and its action thereupon. 

The article establishes a fiscal limitation 
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on the amount of debt that the state may 
contract. The state may not contract debt 
unless authorized by law enacted by two 
regular sessions of the legislature separated 
by an intervening election and unless the 
total debt service shall not exceed twelve 
percent of the average state revenues in the 
two preceding fiscal years. The twelve per- 
cent limitation may be increased, not to ex- 
ceed fifteen percent, by statute approved at 
referendum. 

The proceeds from the creation of the in- 
debtedness may be used only for capital con- 
struction purposes as defined in the article. 
The article also makes provisions for the issu- 
ance of bonds and the maturity and payment 
thereof. No debt may be issued by the state 
or any instrumentality thereof unless ap- 
proved by the governor. 

The article directs the legislature to pro- 
vide for the transfer to the state of re- 
sponsibility for all programs of public as- 
sistance and care now administered by local 
governments. It provides for the allocation 
of the costs of such programs not paid or 
reimbursed by the federal government and 
requires that, within ten years, local gov- 
ernments be entirely relieved of all such 
costs. 

The article permits public moneys to be 
granted or loaned for economic and commu- 
nity development purposes. Economic and 
community development purposes include 
the renewal and rebuilding of communities, 
the devolpment of new communities, and 
programs and facilities to enhance the phys- 
ical environment, health and social well-be- 
ing of, and to encourage the expansion of 
economic opportunity for, the people of the 
state. 

The state is prohibited from granting or 
lending its moneys to or guaranteeing the 
obligations of any person, association, or pri- 
vate corporation except for a public pur- 
pose. However, if the state borrows money, it 
may lend such borrowed money only for 
capital construction purposes. 

The article authorizes the legislature to 
create a public corporation for the purpose 
of insuring and guaranteeing loans of per- 
sons, associations, and public and private 
corporations for economic and community 
development purposes. Local governments are 
also authorized to guarantee the obligations 
of any public corporation for such purposes. 

Further provision is made to allow the 
state to borrow money in anticipation of 
taxes and revenues and to authorize the 
creation of a tax stabilization fund. 

Other provisions allow the creation of debt 
for the purposes of, and to the extent au- 
thorized by, the prior constitution and by 
laws approved by the people at referenda. 


ARTICLE XI 
Local governments 


This article describes the powers and other 
aspects of the operations of local govern- 
ments, which are defined as counties, cities, 
towns and villages. 

This article retains existing powers of local 
governments and enlarges these powers by 
granting to them all legislative and admin- 
istrative power which the legislature has 

er to confer, subject to a statute of re- 
strictions to be enacted. 

In addition every local government is 
granted power to adopt local laws, not in- 
consistent with general law, relating to mat- 
ters of local concern and local aspects of mat- 
ters of state concern, The legislature, with 
certain limited exceptions, may act in these 
matters only on request from each local gov- 
ernment affected or by general law or (except 
for New York City) om message of necessity 
from the governor and a two-thirds vote in 
each house, 

This general grant is supplemented by a 
detailed grant of specific powers, including 
the right to adopt local laws, not inconsistent 
with general law, relating to “the govern- 
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ment, protection, order, conduct, safety, 
health and well-being of persons or property 
therein.” The legislature is authorized to in- 
corporate other specific grants of local gov- 
ernment rights in a statute of local govern- 
ments which may be amended to reduce such 
rights only by action of the legislature with 
the governor's approval in two successive 
years, 

The right of counties to adopt county 
charters by a dual or triple referendum is 
continued, but if only the government of the 
county is involved in the reorganization this 
may now be done by a single countywide ref- 
erendum approval instead of separate ap- 
provals in the cities and in the county out- 
side of cities. The right to transfer functions 
from one unit of government to another with 
appropriate referendum approvals is contin- 
ued and extended to counties which have not 
adopted charters. 

Two or more counties, or one or more with 
New York City, are empowered to create re- 
gional agencies to which they may transfer 
one or more of their functions, 

Every local legislative body is required 
to redistrict its area for its own elections in 
the year following each federal decennial 
census. Members of local legislative bodies 
are prohibited from holding public office in 
any other local government or any other elec- 
tive office except delegate to a constitutional 
convention. 

The legislature is required to provide for 
the supervision, review and equalization of 
assessments for purposes of taxation and may 
authorize counties to perform assessment or 
tax collection functions for units of govern- 
ment within them, 


ARTICLE XIT 
Local finances 


This article governs the financial manage- 
ment of local governments and school dis- 
tricts. 

Existing debt and tax limits are continued 
except that: (1) such limits are deleted with 
respect to city school districts in cities un- 
der 125,000 population, (2) the two-percent 
limit set forth for cities and villages over 
five thousand population in Article XVIII 
in the present constitution has been trans- 
ferred to the general debt limit of such lo- 
cal governments, (3) the legislature is re- 
quired to establish tax limits for towns by 
January 1, 1972, (4) the five-year average 
of full valuation of taxable real property as 
the base on which the percentage limits are 
calculated may be changed to three years by 
statute and local referendum, and (5) the 
percentage debt or tax limit of any local 
government may be changed in the same way. 

The article continues the exclusion of cer- 
tain types of debt from the debt limit, in- 
cluding revenue-producing debt to the ex- 
tent that its revenues support the carrying 
charges. It permits the costs of capital proj- 
ects financed by current revenues to be ex- 
cluded from the debt and tax limits. 

The article also continues, with existing 
exceptions, the basic principles of debt regu- 
lation: that debts shall not be contracted for 
longer than the period of probable useful- 
ness, that the full faith and credit of a local 
government shall be pledged for all its bor- 
rowing, that serial bonds shall be used for 
long-term borrowing, and that debt service 
payments must always be made, with prece- 
dence over other obligations. 

Special provisions are made for cooperative 
financing of local enterprises by local govern- 
ments and other public corporations, 

ARTICLE XIT 
Defense and the organized militia 

This article provides that the defense of 
the state and the United States is an obliga- 
tion of all persons within the state, and that 
the legislature shall provide for the discharge 
of this obligation and for the maintenance 
of a militia of which the governor is the 
commander-in-chief. It directs the legisla- 
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ture to provide for the continuity of state 
and local governmental offices and activities 
when such offices and activities are jeopard- 
ized in time of disaster or enemy attack. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Amendments to the constitution 


This article provides for amendment of the 
constitution by the legislature or by a con- 
stitutional convention. An amendment may 
become part of the constitution by adoption 
by two regular sessions of succeeding terms 
of the legislature and approval thereafter by 
& majority of the electors voting thereon at 
a general election. A new constitution may 
also be adopted or amendments made to the 
existing constitution by a constitutional con- 
vention, and approval by majority vote of the 
people at an election held not less than six 
weeks after adjournment of the convention. 

The article provides the question of 
whether to hold a constitutional convention 
shall be submitted to the people in 1992, 
every twentieth year thereafter, and at such 
other times as the legislature may provide. 
The article prescribes the number, manner 
of election, qualifications and compensation 
of delegates to future constitutional conven- 
tions, and certain aspects of the conduct of 
such conventions. 

Any amendment proposed by a constitu- 
tional convention inconsistent with an 
amendment proposed by the legislature and 
coincidentally submitted for approval of the 
people shall, if approved, supersede the latter 
to the extent of the inconsistency. 


ARTICLE XV 
Miscellaneous 


The article contains several provisions not 
appropriate for inclusion in any of the first 
fourteen articles. 

It reserves to the state all powers not 
expressly denied to it by either this consti- 
tution or the federal constitution. 

The article provides that whenever the 
constitution authorizes the legislature to act, 
unless expressly provided otherwise, such ac- 
tion must be by statute, requiring the ap- 
proval of the governor. 

It authorizes the state or any local govern- 
ment or public corporation to acquire by 
purchase, gift or eminent domain such prop- 
erty as may be necessary for economic and 
community development purposes, including 
property required in excess of such purpose, 
and such property as may be ultimately re- 
quired for such purpose, although tempo- 
rarily not so required. 

The article requires corporations and as- 
sociations for banking purposes to be formed 
under and be subject to general laws. Sav- 
ings banks are not permitted to have any 
capital stock. Local governments and school 
districts are not permitted to own any stock 
in or hold bonds of any private corporation 
or association, except that such provision 
does not prevent them from making de- 
posits in savings and loan associations and 
savings banks. 

It prohibits gambling in the state, except 
for the conduct of bingo by non-profit or- 
ganizations, state-operated lotteries, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be applied exclusively 
for educational purposes, and pari-mutuel 
betting on horse racing from which the state 
shall derive revenue for the support of goy- 
ernment. 

The article guarantees freedom of speech 
and of the press to every citizen, holding 
each citizen responsible for any abuses of 
that right. 

It fixes the operative date of the consti- 
tution as January 1. 1969 except that (1) 
for the purposes of contracting state debt 
a statute may be passed for the first time 
in the year 1968, amd (2) for purposes of 
making a gift or loan of public money to 
private enterprise for economic and commu- 
nity development purposes, statutes, not in- 
consistent with the existing constitution, 
may be enacted in the year 1968, 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. I, as a Californian, do not 
want to presume to advise the people of 
the State of New York as to the merits 
of the constitution that has been written 
for the State of New York. But I do want 
to take cognizance of the fact that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mourpuy], notwithstanding a very heavy 
obligation to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the constitutional convention in 
New York, has been most faithful and 
diligent in his attendance in the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and in the meetings of the Sub- 
committee on Commerce and Finance 
which I am privileged to chair. 

I think many times it has placed an 
onerous climate upon his time but he 
has always responded to our requests for 
his attendance at meetings and he has 
contributed constructively to the work 
of the committee throughout the many 
months of the constitutional convention. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I thank 
my colleague from California. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. A constitutional 
convention is a body of great importance. 
It happens that my first public office to 
which I was elected was as a member of 
the constitutional convention of Massa- 
chusetts in 1917-18. 

It was the fourth constitutional con- 
vention in the history of our State, the 
original convention, the convention of 
1820, and subsequent conventions of 1851 
and 1917. 

As I say, it is a matter of paramount 
importance because it concerns the 
fundamental law of a State. 

The constitutional convention in the 
State of New York labored long and hard 
and very faithfully in the performance 
of their duties to achieve the results they 
did at the convention in terms of the 
fundamental law of the State of New 
York. 

The gentleman from New York was a 
delegate to that convention. Every time 
I or the majority leader called him, he 
responded. With two responsible duties, 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and as a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of the State of New 
York, he performed the two duties he 
had. On every occasion the leadership 
called the gentleman, he responded and 
came to the House of Representatives. 
He was always present when important 
votes were taken. 

The people of his district are justified 
in feeling proud of the outstanding man- 
ner in which he performed the duties of 
the two offices he held, one as a Member 
of the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress, and the other as a delegate to the 
constitutional convention. 

I congratulate the people of his dis- 
trict for electing him to this body and as 
a delegate to the convention, and I wish 
to convey to them the faithfulness with 
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which my distinguished friend from New 
York performed the duties of both offices. 
He was always available to the leadership 
when we called upon him, and we could 
always rely upon him. He always re- 
sponded by being present whenever im- 
portant votes were taken, and he was 
always available when the leadership got 
in touch with him. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I thank 
the distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York, my colleague, a member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I applaud the 
gentleman for taking this time as a dele- 
gate to the State constitutional conven- 
tion to address the House on matters 
which I believe have national signifi- 
cance. 

At this point let me join enthusiasti- 
cally in the comments about the gentle- 
man in the well which were made by the 
distinguished Speaker of the House and 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
on which he serves, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss], of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

I believe the performance in the con- 
stitutional convention of the gentleman 
from New York, from the 16th District, 
reflects well not only on him and his 
constituency, but on our entire New York 
delegation. It was extremely important to 
us that we in the House be in communi- 
cation with the delegates convened at 
Albany in our State for a very basic rea- 
son. One of the important measures dealt 
with was an appropriate and workable 
way to handle reapportionment of legis- 
lative districts. I think the convention 
in choosing a new method, which is away 
from the arena of politics and puts in 
in the hands of knowledgeable experts, 
made great progress in this regard, 
among other things. 

As to the performance of the gentle- 
man from New York himself, I want to 
second, as a witness, the comment that 
was made, that despite the heavy burden 
entrusted to him by reason of the de- 
liberations of the constitutional conven- 
tion, he was ever at hand when he was 
needed here in the House to carry on 
the programs that were being addressed 
through legislation, whether it be in com- 
mittee work, delegation activity, or any- 
thing that was of interest to the people 
of the State of New York. He was on 
hand to make his enormous contribution, 
as he always has been. So in that sense, 
when the people of his district saw fit to 
place their confidence in him as a dele- 
gate, they got, in truth, a double reward. 
He was able to take his advocacy and his 
knowledge and his loyalty and his fidel- 
ity to the constitutional principles of the 
great Constitution of the United States 
and place those at the availability of the 
convention, in the context of constitu- 
tional deliberations in Albany, to the 
great reward of that convention and to 
the reward of the people of our State. 

Much has been said in publie print, if 
the gentleman will yield further, about 
some of the developments of the consti- 
tutional convention. 
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Because the gentleman is so well in- 
formed on this subject and because it 
is of such great importance to the other 
States which are considering these same 
matters, I would ask him to join with 
me in answering some questions which 
I believe logically are to be raised at this 
time on the matter of the presentation 
of this particular document. 

I would ask the gentleman to agree, 
looking backward at history, that when- 
ever a document of this importance or 
wherever a charter of this kind has been 
placed »efore the people and has re- 
quired that tough decisions and firm de- 
cisions be made by the delegate assem- 
bly, it is then handed to the people so 
that they can ratify these decisions in 
a block, because as soon as one separates 
one decision from the others it is starved 
with emotional and all sorts of aleatory 
issues not properly addressed to it. In 
many instances it suffers a fate it would 
not suffer if it were placed in a proper 
context in the whole document in sup- 
port of its purposes. 

I would ask the gentleman to com- 
ment on the following: Is it not true that 
the great charter under which we live 
in the United States, the Constitution 
itself and the Bill of Rights, was not 
handed out to the Colonies or the Con- 
federation at that time for ratification 
in a piecemeal fashion? Is it not true that 
Jefferson, the great architect of the Con- 
stitution, and the delegates then sitting 
in the writing of this immortal docu- 
ment, so set to hand the Bill of Rights 
en bloc, and the Constitution, to be de- 
livered to the people in one package? Is 
that not true? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. That is 

true. 
I believe that some humorists have 
stated that if they had separated the 
Bill of Rights and put those items in a 
package of ten succinct and different 
articles, to the 13 States, we probably 
never would have become the great 50 
States we are. In fact, at that time of 
history, we might have remained a col- 
ony of the British Empire. 

Mr. CAREY. So there definitely is a 
firm precedent for the placing of an en- 
tire package before the people. 

Is it not also true, looking around the 
Chamber in which we are today, we see 
the great givers of law emblazoned on 
the Chamber walls in plaques, to remind 
us constantly of the contributions by 
Suleiman, by Napoleon, by the great Jus- 
tinian, and by the great giver of law, 
who can possibly be called the giver of 
the law of our faith, the great faith of 
our spiritual law under which we live, the 
Ten Commandments? Is it not true 
that Moses did not hand down the Ten 
Commandments at one time and say to 
the people, “Take as many as you wish?” 
They had to take the tablets themselves 
all at once; or not be followers of Moses; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. That is 
correct, The gentleman’s statement as to 
historical significance has certainly well 
brought out the point that our original 
laws were handed down as one docu- 
ment. 

Mr. CAREY. In this connection let me 
also state that the people’s delegates met, 
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and the people chose in New York to 
rest their trust and their confidence in 
the political system under which they 
elected a majority of delegates from the 
great Democratic Party; is that not true? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. That is 
true. 

Mr. CAREY. I might say, this is the 
best thing the people can do whenever 
their interests are in the balance, be- 
cause the Democratic Party has served 
them well. 

Is it not also true that the people 
sent delegates there to do something, to 
do something different; that they did 
not want handed back the same old doc- 
ument of 53,000 words which had 
been amended over and over again so 
many times that it looked like a worn 
sock? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. The only 
way the convention could have been 
called was by a referendum of the people, 
and the people chose the constitutional 
convention for the specific purpose of 
rewriting the charter. 

Mr. CAREY. Is it not true also, since 
the gentleman attended all of the meet- 
ings and observed quite intimately the 
deliberations of the convention, in the 
presentation of the president of the con- 
vention, the Honorable Anthony J. 
Travia, of New York, a leader of great 
ability, of outstanding talent, a man par 
excellence, there was brought forth a 
document with legislative pride in every 
line? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I would 
say, in response to that statement about 
the president of that convention, the 
Success of the 6 months of deliberations 
hung more on his shoulders than on 
those of anyone else, and he more than 
anyone else was responsible for the skill- 
ful job done. It was his ability which 
brought together the many diverse ele- 
ments not only within the convention 
but also within the different parties 
themselves, so that we finally had a 
consensus and were able to write a single 
document. 

Mr. CAREY. Speaking to the sub- 
stance of the document itself, is it not 
true that some critics and early oppo- 
nents, who really have not taken the 
time to study and to understand this 
document, have indicated by its meas- 
ures it would set in motion a movement 
toward freewheeling high-spending pro- 
grams? Is it not true that in this docu- 
ment there is not one cent to be appro- 
priated, not one cent for any expenditure, 
unless that receives the full considera- 
tion of the elected Legislature of the 
State of New York? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Sitting in 
session on two separate occasions. Not 
just one legislature, but two legislatures. 

Mr. CAREY. Is it not true that in vital 
areas of concern to New York this docu- 
ment does more than has ever been done 
to place New York in the forefront of 
the great 50 States? Now, is it not true, 
also, the conservation fight in which we 
preserve forever the primitive and open 
lands, the great legacy of the people of 
the State of New York, is now placed in 
the law in a lithograph fashion so that 
it is unassailable by any future body that 
might attempt to turn the lands away 
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from the heritage through which they 
belong to the State of New York? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. That is 
right. And there is a safeguard for those 
lands in perpetuity. 

Mr. CAREY. Is it not true that the 
strings and hobbles placed on the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York are now 
removed in these areas and the legisla- 
ture is now free to look at the matter of 
community development and decide how 
they can best help themselves to rebuild, 
particularly in the urban portions of the 
area? This is truly a step forward, is it 
not? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. That is 
true not only in this regard but, in virtu- 
ally every area, responsibility was given 
to the State legislature to act and not 
bind and restrict it for 30 years in this 
document. 

Mr. CAREY. Is it not correct, also, on 
the matter that I spoke of before, that is, 
the matter of reapportionment of legis- 
lative districts which would absolutely 
guarantee one-man, one-vote types of 
bodies in the State assembly and in the 
Congress, is placed in the law now and 
is taken away from politics with a com- 
mission which would be truly bipartisan 
and not reflect the will or the design of 
any party? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. That is 
correct. The chairman and the control- 
ling interest in that reapportionment 
both will be appointed by the court of ap- 
peals of the State and completely take 
out of politics the question of the re- 
apportionment of the State legislature 
and the congressional districts. 

Mr. CAREY. As one who has been ad- 
mitted to the bar of the State of New 
York and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, I take a tremendous in- 
terest in preserving that cornerstone 
principle of the law; namely, that the 
people should be tried by their peers and 
should have a voice in the selection of 
those who will judge them. Does not this 
Constitution provide that we will con- 
tinue to determine it and provide that 
the people will elect those who are fit in 
the judiciary of their State? Is this not 
something which the people of the State 
of New York have long determined as 
their will? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. It is one 
of the great accomplishments of the 
convention. I will go into detail on the 
rewriting of the judiciary, which was one 
of the most important in the convention. 
Many of the forces would have liked to 
have taken away from the people the se- 
lection of the judges. In the wisdom of 
the convention the election of the judi- 
ciary of our State was maintained. 

Mr. CAREY. In the matter that the 
gentleman raised in his discussion I 
would hail the gentleman and many 
others of my colleagues who have voted 
again and again with progressive ideas to 
assist in the education of all of the chil- 
dren of this Nation. I would state in this 
Congress and in the predecessor Congress 
under this administration we have been 
able to do more and for more children 
than all of the previous legislative bodies 
in history. Of course, I refer to the great 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and I refer to programs like Opera- 
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tion Headstart and the Higher Education 
Facilities Act and the Medical Profes- 
sions Act. 

All of these are things under which we 
attempted to place our national resources 
at the disposal of the growing population 
of young people who will really have their 
destiny determined by the amount of 
education they receive. Is it not true we 
were able to do this because under our 
Constitution we have a most ingenious 
article which governs us, that is, the 
great first amendment, which provides 
ironclad guarantees for the separation of 
church and State? It makes certain that 
within their realm the States shall move 
and with freedom to carry out their jobs 
and in doing so they are no enemy of the 
church. Correspondingly the church may 
move in a spiritual world in the guidance 
of its followers without any encroach- 
ment on the affairs of the State. We have 
lived for 178 years under this principle 
and have been able to establish areas of 
mutual concern for the people of the 
United States and do this with the utmost 
fidelity to the principle of separation 
which always has looked to aid people 
and not make the first amendment a 
barrier to progress. Has this not been the 
history of this body and of this Nation? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. It has 
been. And the very fact which you raise 
was one of the very controversial issues 
in this convention. It was resolved by 
taking the exact language from the Fed- 
eral Constitution and substituting that 
language declaring the separation of 
church and state right in the Bill of 
Rights article of the new State constitu- 
tion which we so strongly recommend. 
So we, therefore, have an ironclad com- 
mitment to do so to the people of the 
State, not only in this particular Federal 
language, but through the rewriting of 
certain Federal language right in the 
State constitution. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I agree that 
there is a double warranty of protection 
in the two clauses of the first amend- 
ment to the people of our State. I think 
it is sound constitutional principle also 
to state that in the exercise of the Fed- 
eral powers under the Constitution, if 
the antiquated Blaine amendment, were 
to remain in the Constitution, in a true 
sense this is a constitutional anathema, 
and it would not be more than that, and 
it would have no more impact or binding 
operation in the State than was ever en- 
visioned by the Federal Government? 
Further, if I know constitutional law, 
when the Federal Government legislates 
in a particular field, it preempts the 
right of the State system to legislate in 
antipathy to the Federal position. 

Therefore, I think that the distin- 
guished gentleman did no more than 
anyone else should do in carrying out 
his constitutional responsibilities both 
here in the Congress of the United States 
and in the State, to place in the con- 
stitution of the State of New York the 
true guarantee in the field of religion, 
particularly as it is stated in the first 
amendment. 

Let me suggest, since this has been my 
field of interest since long before I came 
to Congress, the important thing here 
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was to do the right thing at the right 
time for the education of all the children 
of the great State of New York. 

Further, I believe it is fair to state 
that the fair-mindedness of the conven- 
tion exercised itself when in all fairness 
and good will the representatives thereof 
sat down and saw that this article was 
truly a barrier to the exercise of judg- 
ment on the part of the legislature in 
those areas in which the child might be 
educated, regardless of the school which 
that child attended. I think they saw, as 
history will record, that the so-called 
Blaine amendment is an encrusted bar- 
nacle, born in inequity, addressing itself 
to the former immigrants coming into 
this great country of ours, who were sup- 
posed to work in fear and stand trem- 
bling, insofar as these immigrants from 
Poland, Germany, Ireland, and Italy were 
concerned, in their efforts to enjoy reli- 
gious freedom would try to bring into 
this country some form of religious inter- 
ference in the affairs of state, such prac- 
tices that hark back to the holy wars of 
Europe. 1 

And, Mr. Speaker, for this reason that 
position which was taken at that time 
with reference to the school system and 
with reference to the school which the 
child could attend, represented a fetter- 
ing and impairment upon the school sys- 
tem which existed at that time, schools 
that were so-called public schools. 

Now, it is true that despite this there 
has grown up in the great State of New 
York a true partnership, the extension 
of quality of education, In other words, 
one in every four children goes to a non- 
public school. The public schools of our 
State are supported by all the citizens 
of the State of New York with devotion. 
More importantly, they are supported by 
funds that exceed the commitment to 
education that we find in any other 
State or like locality in the world. This 
has only been possible because those who 
were paying for the support of the non- 
public schools, also in every case gave 
full and wholesome, wholehearted sup- 
port to all of the programs in the public 
school system. We, therefore, achieved 
this true partnership of equality. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gen- 
tleman whether under the wording of 
the Constitution, is it not true that no 
money will be devoted by the State to the 
support of any church or religious field? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. There is 
an ironclad guarantee to that effect. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, with this guar- 
antee, is it not true that the only money 
that could be voted by any future legis- 
lature would have to be for the benefit 
of the individual child and not to the 
school which he attends? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. It would 
have to be voted for the benefit of the 
education of the individual child, 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, let me say that 
this article, as well as all the other pro- 
visions of the Constitution, will enable 
our State to make a tremendous stride 
forward. In other words, we have been 
fond of having our State called the Em- 
pire State. 

If we can only lead in the empire of 
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the material world and if we contribute 
nothing to the empire of the mind, then 
we have not made our full contribution. 
Our State has built up a tremendous 
complex of great educational institu- 
tions. We are working upon an economy 
that should at least lead the country. 
We are working upon an environmental 
system to take the pollutants from our 
water, to clean the air, and build the 
best communications system that exists 
in any place of the civilized world. 

In all of these things to really guide 
the legislature in the future you took 
the action that was needed. I believe 
this document of 1967 to be a corner- 
stone, and to be a charter for this kind 
of organization. 

I believe the very fact that you have 
replaced this antiquated document of 
53,000 words with one of less than half 
that length speaks well for your delib- 
erations, since it is much harder to be 
short than long when you are writing 
good law on this point. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, because I have been too 
long, indeed, and I am detracting from 
the great presentation that the gentle- 
man is making, and has made as a dele- 
gate to a tremendously historic conven- 
tion in which his activities contributed 
in an immeasurably great way to bring 
forth a document that will help this 
generation and generations to come to 
live in justice and freedom and liberty 
in the great State of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I thank 
my colleague from Brooklyn. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 296, I was absent from the 
Chamber on official business, in confer- 
ence with Senator METCALF in the Sen- 
ate, and I failed to answer to my name. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce that, 
had I been present, I would have voted 
“no” on the motion to recommit. 


VICIOUS ATTACK BY NATIONAL OF- 
FICERS OF WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Gray] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, during my 
seven terms in Congress, I have seen all 
forms of false accusations, political mis- 
representations, and innuendo leveled at 
Members of the Congress but am sorry 
to report to you, Mr. Speaker, and my 
colleagues in the House, that a nation- 
ally prominent organization of reputable 
people have launched upon a vicious 
campaign of misrepresentation that is 
very disheartening to me as a person and 
threatens our very foundation of free- 
dom and legislative processes. 

I refer to a vicious attack being made 
upon me and Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, by the national offi- 
cers of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in several WCTU publica- 
tions, including the national publication, 
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Union Signal, and the Illinois Ribboner. 
The statements are in connection with 
H.R. 7415, which I introduced, by request 
of the Department of State, that would 
provide space in the District of Columbia 
for a headquarters building for the Orga- 
nization of American States and other 
foreign chanceries who are badly in need 
of office space. Mrs. Mildred B. Harmon, 
national legislative representative for the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
and others have seen fit to brand this 
proposed legislation as an “International 
Drinking Club.” 

Poison pen letters have been sent to 
practically every church in my congres- 
sional district, stirring up thousands of 
letters of protest over this cruel hoax 
perpetrated by Mrs. Harmon and the 
WCTU national officers. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, I introduced legislation early 
this year at the request of the Depart- 
ment of State. As you know, only Mem- 
bers of Congress can introduce proposals 
for consideration of the Congress. I did 
not then and I do not now have any per- 
sonal interest in H.R. 7415 other than 
carrying out my responsibility as a sub- 
committee chairman of this House. When 
Ambassador James Symington, Chief of 
Protocol of the United States, who, inci- 
dentally, is the illustrious son of the 
senior Senator from Missouri, STUART 
SyMIncton, came to me and informed 
me that the U.S. Government was being 
requested by many foreign governments 
to provide adequate space in our Nation’s 
Capital on which to construct their own 
chanceries, I asked the State Department 
to send us legislative recommendations 
and I agreed that we would consider 
these recommendations. 

Early this year, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds held exten- 
sive hearings concerning the need for a 
site for a headquarters building for the 
Organization of American States and 
certain chanceries for foreign govern- 
ments. During these entire hearings, 
which were publicized in all three Wash- 
ington newspapers and printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, neither Mrs, Har- 
mon, the legislative representative of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
nor any other officer or member of this 
organization saw fit to testify or send a 
statement. During these hearings, not 
one word was mentioned concerning the 
serving of liquor. Furthermore, Mr. 
Speaker, you can read H.R. 7415 back- 
ward and forward and you will see that 
the bill does not authorize 1 penny for 
liquor. In fact, Mr. Speaker, the entire 
legislation refers to land, not an “Inter- 
national Drinking Club.” 

Although I will have printed in the 
Recorp, following my remarks, the com- 
plete statement sent to local churches in 
my congressional district by the WCTU, 
I want to, at this time, just quote some 
of the false accusations made by Mrs. 
Harmon and ask how any responsible 
person could make such public state- 
ments without first checking the facts. 
Mrs. Harmon has not called me to get the 
facts. Neither has she contacted our 
committee for the facts. Therefore, I can 
only come to the conclusion that the de- 
cent, Christian-minded people are being 
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duped by their national officers in order 
to create hysteria and turn people 
against the Johnson administration un- 
der the guise of righteousness. I resent 
very much anyone playing politics under 
the guise of religion, particularly, where 
the political statements are wholly un- 
true. 

Mrs. Harmon states, in part, in her 
editorial in the September 9, 1967, issue 
of the Union Signal, in referring to the 
need for a headquarters site for the Or- 
ganization of American States and chan- 
ceries: 

The cited for the International 
Center, which the State Department and the 
President have requested, is a mere $8 bil- 
lion. It is proposed as a cooperative effort of 
the White House, the State Department, and 
the National Capital Planning Commission. 
It would also include subsidized hotels, 
restaurants, and office buildings. 

One feature envisioned is a facility which 
would serve as an International Center. 
There are 113 nations with embassies and 
chancelleries in Washington, so this would 
be a very cosmopolitan club. It would un- 
doubtedly be even more de luxe than the 
entertainment quarters atop the State De- 
partment building, and undoubtedly more 
liquor and greater varieties would flow—all 
at taxpayers expense, of course. 

To make it all legal-like, Senator J. W. 
Fulbright of Arkansas introduced S. 1301 in 
the Senate, and Representative Kenneth J. 
Gray of Illinois introduced H.R. 7415 in the 
House. (Of course they do not mention 
liquor per se.) 


You will notice, Mr. Speaker, that Mrs. 
Harmon herself admits that there is no 
mention of liquor in the bill. Why, then, 
does she write such an article accusing 
Senator Futsricut and me of promoting 
a “drinking club”? The answer is very 
simple. Certain real estate people in 
Washington are promoting a particular 
site for the headquarters building for the 
Organization of American States and 
other chanceries and they are using 
demagogic means with which to do it and 
I am sorry to say that Mrs. Harmon and 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union are being used as a tool for this 
purpose. It is unfortunate, indeed. As an 
example, Mrs. Harmon quotes my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Iowa, 
Representative H. R. Gross, in stirring 
up enough unfavorable sentiment on the 
proposed legislation to cause inaction. 
Mr. Gross had also called this bill an 
International Drinking Club” bill. How- 
ever, the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will 
show that on April 10, 1967, Mr. Gross 
and other Members of this House passed 
H.R. 6638 setting up exactly the same 
type of enclave as proposed in H.R. 7415. 
I do not suppose Mrs. Harmon was in- 
terested enough in telling the members 
of the WCTU about this action of Con- 
gress, particularly, since it would cost at 
least $444 million of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The bill, H.R. 6638, that Mr. Gross 
supported and the bill that I introduced 
by request, H.R. 7415, will do exactly the 
same thing—provide space for the Or- 
ganization of American States and for- 
eign governments to build their head- 
quarters building and chanceries in the 
District of Columbia in an enclave where 


they can work together. The only differ- 


ence in the two bills, I repeat, is the loca- 
tion and the cost. The bill Mr. Gross sup- 
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ports, by admission of the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, Mr. Dowpy, would be approxi- 
mately $442 million to taxpayers of this 
country, just for the land. 

If the Organization of American 
States and the various foreign govern- 
ments wanted to serve liquor on the site 
authorized by the bill that Mr. Gross 
supports, they certainly could do so. The 
Organization of American States and the 
foreign chanceries in Washington can 
serve liquor where they are presently 
located; so, what makes the WCTU, or 
anyone else, think that by merely finding 
a suitable site where larger quarters can 
be constructed will be an inducement 
for more liquor to be served or an Inter- 
national Drinking Club” to be estab- 
lished. Washington is full of clubs where 
liquor is served and I am sure that, if any 
foreign diplomat wants to get a drink, he 
would need only to walk a few steps in 
any direction and find it now. I resent 
very much the accusation that to provide 
land in the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of utilizing more office space for 
our neighbors to the south and other 
countries is in any way going to alter the 
drinking habits of people or promote an 
“International Drinking Club.” This is 
pure and simple hogwash. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us are accustomed 
to criticism and false charges now and 
then; but the thing that disturbs me very 
much in this instance is the fact that 
seemingly responsible people such as 
Mrs. Harmon and the national officers 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union would not attempt to obtain the 
facts on proposed legislation before mak- 
ing nationwide accusations. In the first 
place, Iam against spending any Federal 
funds at this time for the purchase of 
property in the District of Columbia, 
regardless of how meritorious, due to our 
high war expenditures. Congress passed 
a bill I sponsored last year authorizing a 
much needed home for the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, a bill that 
would cost less than $1 million, but con- 
struction has been held up because of the 
war. We also considered the establish- 
ment of a National Visitors Center which 
is badly needed to accommodate the 15 
million visitors coming to Washington 
each year and, because of tight budget 
considerations, our Committee on Public 
Works is recommending the leasing of 
Union Station without any taxpayers’ 
funds involved at the present time. The 
lease payments will be amortized 
through parking fees, and the sale of 
goods and services. 

I have been trying in every way possi- 
ble to help the District of Columbia, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, and I am cer- 
tainly sympathetic to the needs for a new 
headquarters building for the Organiza- 
tion of American States and ample space 
for the foreign governments who need 
more working room. Therefore, I believe 
that neither H.R. 7415, which I intro- 
duced by request, nor H.R. 6638, which 
passed the House and is pending in the 
Senate, which will cost several million 
dollars of taxpayers’ money if it should 
become law at this time should be passed. 
Our Committee on Public Works is study- 
ing the possibility of making available 
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land now owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment that could be utilized for this pur- 
pose with no Federal funds needed. In 
any event, no action will be taken with- 
out full hearings by our committee. 
Therefore, I hope to lay to rest once and 
for all this vicious false argument that 
$8 billion is going to be spent in Wash- 
ington for a so-called “International 
Drinking Club.” Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

After a consultation with Ambassador 
Symington and other officials, I can as- 
sure you that if we develop a legislative 
proposal and hearings are held, officials 
of the Womens Christian Temperance 
Union will be invited to testify so they 
can be informed fully as to what Con- 
gress proposes, instead of running in all 
directions with false rumors. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, I would like 
to point out that the Organization of 
American States holds the best promise 
for peace in Central and South America. 
We need only to look at Castro‘s Cuba 
to see what communism and subversion 
can do in the Western Hemisphere. Just 
last week, the Organization of American 
States passed a resolution condemning 
communism and urging all freedom-lov- 
ing countries in the hemisphere to stop 
trading with the enemy. This organiza- 
tion needs more space, other foreign gov- 
ernments friendly to America need ad- 
ditional office space. All they are asking 
us to do is provide land for them to build 
their own buildings. The recent attack 
by the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union upon me and friendly nations who 
are headquartered in Washington is a 
good indication of how we can lose our 
friends around the world. To obscure 
the good work of organizations such as 
the Organization of American States 
with false innuendo only hurts our rela- 
tions with these friendly countries. You 
would think that a Christian oriented 
organization such as the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union that has done 
so much good work, would be trying to 
build instead of wreck, would be trying 
to enunciate a Christian policy instead of 
spreading malicious falsehoods. 

For 13 years, I have had the privilege 
of guiding thousands of people through 
the Capitol Building personally, and 
standing in the Statuary Hall of Con- 
gress is a monument placed there by my 
beloved State of Illinois. The statue is 
one of Frances E. Willard, founder of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, I 
am sure if she could speak today she 
would be ashamed of some of the actions 
of the national officers of the WCTU. 

There are thousands of wonderful peo- 
ple who belong to the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union in my congressional 
district, including members of my own 
family, and throughout the Nation, and 
I know how much good work this or- 
ganization has done and it is a shame 
that the name of the organization is 
marred by such tactics. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including with my 
remarks the full printed copy of H.R. 
7415, which clearly shows that there is 
not one word in this legislative proposal 
that would authorize the establishment 
of an “International Drinking Club” in 
Washington. I am including also with my 
remarks the scandal sheet sent to local 
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churches in my district by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union urging peo- 
ple to write letters of opposition. I am 
also including with my remarks a letter 
dated October 3, 1967, from Ambassador 
James Symington, Chief of Protocol of 
the United States, pointing out that there 
is no intent in the legislative proposal 
H.R. 7415 or any intent administratively 
to establish an “International Drinking 
Club” or anything of the kind. I hope this 
will lay to rest this vicious smear cam- 
paign and Congress can go on about its 
business of trying to assist the Organiza- 
tion of American States and other for- 
eign governments to do their official 
duties in Washington without being ac- 

cused of corrupt practices. 

The material referred to follows: 
{90th Congress, First Session] 
H.R. 7415 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

March 16, 1967 
(Mr. Gray (by request) introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the 

Committee on Public Works:) 


A bill to authorize the acquisition, transfer, 
conveyance, lease, and improvement of, 
and construction on, certain property in 
the District of Columbia for use as a head- 
quarters site for the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, as sites for governments of 
foreign countries, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to facilitate the conduct of foreign re- 
lations by the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, through the 
creation of a more propitious atmosphere 
for the establishment of foreign government 
and international organization offices and 
other facilities, the Administrator of General 
Services is authorized to acquire by pur- 
chase, condemnation, donation, exchange, or 
otherwise, such lands and any buildings and 
improvements (including property owned by 
the District of Columbia) thereon within an 
area in the Northwest section of the District 
of Columbia bounded by the Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
“L” Street, New Hampshire Avenue, Twenty- 
first Street, “N” Street, and Twenty-second 
Street, as the Secretary of State shall deter- 
mine to be necessary to provide (1) a head- 
quarters building site for the Organization 
of American States, (2) sites for buildings 
and supporting facilities for international 
organizations, (3) sites for buildings and 
supporting facilities for governments of for- 
eign countries, and to improve any such sites. 

Sec, 2. (a) The Administrator of General 
Services is hereby authorized to transfer or 
convey to the Organization of American 
States, without consideration, all right, title, 
and interest to a parcel of land not to exceed 
six acres of the land acquired under section 
1 of this Act or otherwise owned by the 
United States within the area described in 
section 1 of this Act subject to (1) such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of 
State shall prescribe, and (2) commitment 
by the Organization of American States to 
transfer or convey without consideration, all 
right, title, and interest of the Organization 
of American States in the buildings and 
other improvements on the property known 
as lot 802 in square south of square 147 in 
the District of Columbia to the United 
States as soon as the land transferred or 
conveyed to the Organization of American 
States is developed for use as a headquarters. 
The deed to the Organization of American 
States shall provide that the property trans- 
ferred or conveyed to it under the authority 
of this section shall be used as a headquar- 
ters site for the Organization of American 
States. 
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(b) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices is hereby authorized to transfer or con- 
vey to the Organization of American States, 
without consideration, all right, title, and in- 
terest to the property known as lot 800 in 
square south of square 173 in the District 
of Columbia and the buildings and other im- 
provements on the property for use by the 
Organization of American States. 

Sec. 3. If so requested by the Organization 
of American States, and with funds provided 
in advance or to be provided as reimburse- 
ment from the Organization of American 
States, the Administrator of General Services 
is hereby authorized to design, construct, 
furnish, and equip the headquarters for the 
Organization of American States to be con- 
structed on the property transferred or con- 
veyed to the Organization of American States 
pursuant to section 2(a) of this Act. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Administrator of General 
Services is hereby authorized to sell, lease, 
or otherwise transfer property acquired un- 
der section 1 of this Act and other property 
owned by the United States within the area 
described in section 1 of this Act to foreign 
governments and international organizations, 
including the Organization of American 
States, upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary of State, after consultation 
with the Administrator of General Services, 
shall prescribe, Every lease, contract of sale, 
deed, and other document of transfer shall 
provide (a) that the foreign government 
shall devote the property transferred to use 
for legation purposes, as defined under sec- 
tion la(c) of the Act of December 24, 1942, 
as amended (D.C, Code, 1961 edition, 47-801 
(a) (e)) or (b) at the international organi- 
zation shall devote the property transferred 
to its official uses, including supporting fa- 
cilities. 

(b) The Administrator of General Services 
is also authorized with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State to transfer title to or 
jurisdiction over any property or part there- 
of acquired pursuant to the first section of 
this Act to the District of Columbia for pub- 
lic purposes, including, but not limited to, 
streets. 

(c) The Administrator of General Services 
will not acquire any property situated within 
the area described in section 1 of this Act 
and owned by the District of Columbia with- 
out the express consent of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 

(d) No lands, buildings, or other property 
shall be acquired unless (1) the Administra- 
tor of General Services determines that there 
is a need therefor to provide for an orderly 
and economical development of the above- 
described area; and (2) the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia have made for 
such property the same finding as is required 
in section 3 of the Act approved October 6, 
1964 (78 Stat. 1004; Public Law 88-629). 

(e) Where lands are acquired on which 
there are buildings or other improvements, 
any occupants of such property shall be 
allowed to remain in possession, subject to 
appropriate contractual arrangements, until 
the Administrator of General Services deter- 
mines that the property is needed to meet 
the development schedule for the area. 

Sec. 5 (a) The Act of June 20, 1938 (52 
Stat. 802; D.C. Code, 1961 edition, 5-413 to 
5-428) shall not apply to buildings con- 
structed on property transferred or conveyed 
pursuant to this Act: Provided, That the 
plans showing the location, height, bulk, 
number of stories, and size of, and the provi- 
sions for open space and off-street parking 
in and around, such buildings shall be ap- 
proved by the National Capital Planning 
Commission and plans showing the height 
and appearances, color, and texture of the 
materials of exterior construction of such 
buildings shall be approved by the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts prior to the construction 
thereof. 

(b) The District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency shall provide relocation 
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assistance and relocation payments in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended, and as it may be 
amended, and any regulations promulgated 
pursuant thereto to any families, individuals, 
business concerns, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions which may be displaced from real 
property after the acquisition of such prop- 
erty by the United States in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. Families, indi- 
viduals, business concerns, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations occupying property determined 
by the Administrator of General Services to 
be necessary for acquisition pursuant to sec- 
tion 4(d) of this Act on the date of such 
determination shall also be eligible for re- 
location payments provided they do not move 
until after the date of the findings required 
in section 4(d) of this Act. 

(c) The Administrator of General Services 
shall advance necessary funds to the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency for 
the costs of administering the relocation as- 
sistance program and for making the reloca- 
tion payments authorized in section 5(b). 

(d) Individuals and families displaced in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
shall be given the same preference with re- 
spect to vacancies occurring in housing 
owned or operated within the District of 
Columbia by Federal or District of Columbia 
government agencies as is provided in section 
8(b) of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, sec. 5-707 (a)). 

(e) The street, alley, and sidewalk closings, 
constructions, and reconstructions, and the 
rerouting, relocating, and rebuilding of (1) 
the public sewers and their appurtenances, 
(2) the water mains, fire hydrants, and other 
parts of the public water supply and distri- 
bution system, and (3) the fire alarm system, 
which are occasioned in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be without cost to 
the District of Columbia. 

(f) The Administrator of General Services 
is authorized at the time he transfers or con- 
veys property to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States pursuant to section 2 of this Act, 
or at the time he sells, leases, or otherwise 
transfers property acquired under section 1 
of this Act or sells, leases, or otherwise trans- 
fers other property owned by the United 
States within the area described in section 1 
of this Act, to incorporate, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, in the document 
making such transfer or conveyance a cove- 
nant requiring the transferee or the grantee 
to conform to Federal Government standards 
and codes governing building construction 
and equipment therein, and requiring said 
transferee or grantee to conform to Federal 
Government standards and codes governing 
building construction and equipment there- 
in, and requiring said transferee or grantee 
to maintain any building constructed on said 
property in accordance with said Federal 
standards and codes. 

(g) The Administrator of General Services 
is authorized, in coordination and coopera- 
tion with the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, to construct such roads, walks, 
sewers, water supply, and distribution sys- 
tems, parking facilities, plazas, and parks 
as are necessary to provide adequate service 
to and from the proposed highway system 
for the high-density embassy, business, and 
residential complex in the northwest portion 
of the central area of the District of Colum- 
bia: Provided, That the cost of constructing 
the necessary roadways to provide such sery- 
ice shall be borne by the District of Colum- 
bia, subject to the provisions of title 23, 
United States Code, and regulations adopted 
pursuant thereto. 

Sec. 6. The authority vested in the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
acquire for public purposes, by purchase, 
condemnation, or otherwise, property within 
the area described in the first section of this 
Act may not be exercised without the ap- 
proval of the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices and the Secretary of State. 
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Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of State for 
transfer to the Administrator of General 
Services such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


A GREAT SOCIETY? 


Every United States citizen who pays taxes 
should have some knowledge of where his 
money will be used. Does the average tax- 
payer want to support an International 
Drinking Club? Congress is asked to subsi- 
dize an International Drinking Club pro- 

in S.B. 1301 by Senator Fulbright and 
H.R. 7415 by Rep. Kenneth J. Gray. The club 
will attract most of the Great Society’s na- 
tional hard-drinking set as well as the State 
Department's international drinking crowd 
and the international jet-set drinking crowd. 
Not only is the taxpayer asked to support the 
club, but an International Center, under the 
plan President Johnson sent to Congress. 
There is little doubt that all of the exotic 
drinks of the 113 nations with embassies and 
chanceries in Washington will insist that 
their national drinks be served there, prob- 
ably with their national flags flying. 

“The State Department has been asking 
with its hands out, for “representational” 
funds for free drinks for foreign nationals in 
our American embassies overseas. Our Presi- 
dent thinks the American taxpayer should 
provide this Drinking Club for the lonesome 
international drinking set, the international 
jet-set and the ‘go-go’, and body-stocking 
types, which hang out around town looking 
for free drinks. 

There seems to be no limit to which the 
administration and the Great Society is pre- 
pared to go to refurbish its sagging image, 
but this proposed plan will make it sag even 
lower. 


The club is included in the proposed 8 bil- 
lion dollar plan for an International Center 
developed as a cooperative effort by the White 
House, the State Department and the Na- 
tional Capitol P Commission. 

John R. Immer, president of the Federation 
of Citizens Associations of the District of 
Columbia has stated in part, “This Adminis- 
tration Proposal, which President Johnson 
sent to Congress recently, would displace 300 
low and moderate income Negro and white 
families, cause the loss of 5,000 well-paid 
jobs, cause the displacement and ruination of 
forty small and medium-sized businesses and 
cause the loss of many millions of dollars in 
taxes to the Federal and District of Colum- 
bia Governments—at the very time President 
Johnson has called for 20,000 jobs in private 
employment to head off violence and prevent 
crime, and increase from $40 million to $60 
million in the Federal payment of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

If you are opposed to this, write to: Hon. 
Kenneth Gray, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., and refer to bill H.R. 7415; 
or to Senator Charles Percy, Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C., S. 1301; or to Senator Everett 
Dirksen, Senate, Washington, D.C., S. 1301. 

Context of your letter may be along this 
line: 

We do not agree with bill „ as we 
do not think it is right to use taxpayer's 
money for an International Drinking Club. 

We respectfully request you to exert your 
influence, and the power of your vote (repre- 
senting your constituency) in opposition to 
this. 


Did you know? Alcoholism is a major 
health problem in America. Only mental ill- 
ness, heart disease, and cancer affect more 
people than alcoholism. 


Tse CHIEF OF PROTOCOL, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1967. 
Hon. KENNETH J. GRAY, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN GRAY: In response to 
your inquiry concerning the plans of the 
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State Department to secure a location for 
chanceries of foreign governments in Wash- 
ington, I wish to report that the Depart- 
ment does indeed hope to secure such a lo- 
cation at the earliest practicable time to ac- 
commodate chanceries of foreign govern- 
ments in addition to the Organization of 
American States, which need greater office 
space. 

There is nothing in the legislation pend- 
ing toward that object, to wit, H.R. 7415, 
nor is there any intent on the part of the 
Department of State or the interested em- 
bassies or international organizations them- 
selves to establish a “drinking club” or any- 
thing of the kind, Indeed the area needed is 
one to accommodate space for offices not for 
entertainment. I cannot understand why 
the question would be raised inasmuch as 
we carefully explained our intentions at the 
outset of the effort to secure passage of H.R. 
7415. 

Naturally, therefore, I welcome this op- 
portunity to answer directly and finally any 
lingering suspicion there might be that our 
intent has changed and the State Depart- 
ment appreciates your initiative not only 
in assisting us to secure the necessary acre- 
age to accommodate chanceries, but also to 
explain with precision the purposes of any 
such requested legislation. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES W. SYMINGTON. 


START THE PEACE IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
developments on the battlegrounds of 
Vietnam and in Government and mili- 
tary circles at home have intensified the 
many causes for deep concern felt by 
millions of Americans. 

We have seen our military leaders and 
high civilians in the administration in- 
volved in contradictions about the value 
of continuing escalation of the conflict 
in Southeast Asia. 

Then, just a few days ago, we heard 
from the President himself a reasonable 
argument in favor of a cessation of 
bombing in North Vietnam and an end 
to escalation—only to hear him turn 
that argument into an unreasonable 
conclusion in favor of continuing all- 
out military action with its attendant 
dangers of bringing new combatants 
into the war. 

The President, you recall, said: 

We recognize and always have recognized 


that there can be no military solution to 
the problems of Southeast Asia. 


Then, twisting that thought in an in- 
comprehensible U-turn, he concluded: 


Only military power can bar aggression 
and make political solution possible. 


A little over a month ago, the Secre- 
tary of Defense testified before a pre- 
paredness subcommittee in the other 
body that he had no reason to believe 
that North Vietnam “can be bombed to 
the negotiating table.” 

Mr. Speaker, I simply ask this: If 
there can be no military solution, and if 
bombing cannot bring a political solu- 
tion, then why in the name of reason 
and humanity do we not only continue 
bombing, but expand it to greater ex- 
tremes? 

From the reactions to bombing pauses, 
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frequent peace feelers, invitations di- 
rectly to Hanoi and through assorted 
third parties, it has become apparent 
that Ho Chi Minh will not come to the 
conference table while our bombing con- 
tinues. 

Yet, the President has admitted that 
bringing him to the conference table is 
our basic aim. I hope that this final 
clarification of our objective does not 
come too late. It may well be that our 
Government's failure to put full empha- 
sis on this purpose may already have put 
a political solution out of reach. Surely, 
a continuation of our misguided efforts 
cannot make it easier to reach. 

Nobody in the free world can seriously 
doubt our purpose for being in Vietnam. 
We are there to protect a society of free- 
dom from a threat of enslavement. Yet, 
by our misdirection, we may be destroy- 
ing the very society we are determined 
to save. 

There can be little doubt that the 
people of Vietnam want peace. Who can 
say that any men, women, and children 
who have undergone the pain, destruc- 
tion, and chaos of war for so many years 
can want anything but to end it? 

We must maintain the conviction 
among the people of Vietnam that our 
purpose is to end the death and destruc- 
tion, and to bring peace and freedom to 
their land. If we cannot do this, then we 
risk the result of seeing the people we 
are trying to save rushing blindly to en- 
slavement because they have lost faith 
in the reasonableness of our aims and 
purposes. 

We must not risk the chance that 
whatever we may win in Vietnam, we will 
lose the war by losing the people to those 
against whom we are waging a bloody, 
costly conflict. 

Certainly, a first step toward achieve- 
ment of any part of our goal is to put an 
immediate halt to further escalation. But 
that is only a first step, and it is surely 
not enough, for without second and third 
steps, it is an effort toward continuing a 
status quo which we cannot accept in- 
definitely, and which the people of Viet- 
nam certainly do not want. 

I am strongly convinced by all that 
has been said—by both the hawks and 
the doves, by the administration and its 
opponents—that there remains but one 
possible course of action if we are to 
achieve our good purpose in Vietnam. 

We must do whatever has to be done 
to bring the only possible solution—a 
Political solution—closer, if we are ever 
to hope for a just and honorable peace, 
and an end to the bloodletting and de- 
struction. 

We know that bombing “pauses” won’t 
work, because they are outright invita- 
tions to the adversaries to hurry more 
supplies and more infiltrators, in prepa- 
ration for the resumption guaranteed by 
the very idea of a “pause.” 

We know that invitations, urgings, and 
dares to negotiation, while the bombers 
continue to roar over Haiphong, can have 
little result, and no gain. 

We now have one course open to us, 
and Iam convinced that if we do not take 
it at once, we can gain little but risk 
a great deal. We must cease all bombing 
of North Vietnam at once. 
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The President should immediately an- 
nounce & date on which such bombing 
will cease completely. His announcement 
must not be merely an intention of halt- 
ing the bombing, nor a vague statement 
of purpose. He should state it in no un- 
certain terms—the date, hour, and min- 
ute on which all bombing of the North 
will stop. 

I have repeatedly spoken on this floor 
during the past year or more to urge 
the administration to take such a step. 
I have also appealed directly to. the 
President for such specific action. 

For example, on September 22, 1966, 
in the second session of the 89th Con- 
gress, I said this: 

The President has repeatedly made clear 
the Nation’s basic commitment to peace. 
But, unfortunately, these well-intentioned 
expressions have not been convincing to the 
other combatants and much of the non- 
alined world. 

That is why I feel. that instead of con- 
stantly repeating our general willingness to 
negotiate at any time and anywhere, we 
should set forth a format in specific terms. 
In effect, the United States would seize the 
initiative in a very dramatic way, challenging 
the other belligerents to lay down their arms 
and confer at a stated time and place. 

The President should set a specific date, 
time and place for peace talks. At the same 
time, he should dispatch invitations to all 
interested parties, including the National 
Liberation Front, and announce a cessation 
of bombing to take effect 24 hours in advance 
of the conference. 


I still see this as the only means of 
bringing about a direct confrontation. 
Let us place Ho Chi Minh in the position 
of having to “put up or shut up.” With 
the bombing ended, there can be no other 
steps but those leading to the conference 
table. 

At the same time, we must recast our 
military approach in the south, aiming 
toward a concentration of our power to 
secure the coastal areas and population 
centers where a vast majority of the 
people live. Let us draw in our troops to 
stronger defensive positions, protecting 
friendly enclaves. This would result in 
a substantial reduction of American 
troop strength, and greater security for 
most of the people of South Vietnam. 

We must end the costly search-and- 
destroy missions, which have gained 
little, and concentrate our influence on 
the Saigon government to bring to its 
people now—and not at some distant 
time of hoped-for peace—the reforms 
and improvements in living conditions 
they need and deserve. 

Eventually, the only real peace in Viet- 
nam can come through understandings 
among all of the peoples of Southeast 
Asia. Peace cannot be permanently ne- 
gotiated from the outside, not even by 
great powers. The people of North and 
South Vietnam, of Laos, and Cambodia, 
of all of the involved nations of South- 
east Asia must come to mutual under- 
standings. This we must stress in using 
our influence on Saigon. 

As for the peace talks themselves, if 
they finally come about, let us have less 
concern for protocol and more for 
achievement. If there can be no imme- 
diate confrontation between the United 
States and Ho Chi Minh, then let us have 
a meeting of neutral nations as a fore- 
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runner to real peace talks. Ho would 
then have no choice but to move toward 


Let us by any means, and by all means 
open to us, strive toward the goal of end- 
ing the death and bloodletting, and es- 
tablishing a peace of honor and justice. 
This is our stated purpose; let it be the 
only guideline for purposeful action to 
bring it about. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD REVISE 
ITS MIDDLE EAST POLICY: PAR- 
TICULARLY THE POLICY OF RE- 
STRICTING ARMS SALES TO 
ISRAEL. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CHARLES H. Witson] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to preface my re- 
marks by saying that I do not pretend to 
be an expert on the Middle East or on 
American policy toward the Arab States 
and Israel. I nevertheless feel compelled 
to make some observations on U.S. policy 
in that part of the world. 

Last month I had an opportunity, as a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, to visit Israel and the Is- 
rael-occupied sectors of Syria and Jor- 
dan. If I were asked to recall one central, 
lasting impression of my trip, I would 
say that it is the remarkable spirit of 
the Israeli people. I need not remind my 
distinguished colleagues of Israel’s ac- 
complishments since her birth as a na- 
tion only two decades ago. Were we to 
list and describe them all, we could prob- 
ably fill many volumes of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

My speech today, however, is not a 
salute to Israel. It is instead a challenge 
to those who formulate our Middle East 
policy, to those who execute that policy, 
and to Members of Congress, who, under 
our Constitution, are charged with the 
responsibility of overseeing our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I find myself in agree- 
ment with Theodore Draper of Yale, 
who, in the August issue of Commentary, 
argued that the recent Arab-Israeli war 
clearly demonstrated the utter “bank- 
ruptcy” of our policy in the Middle East. 

The American people were generally 
delighted with Israel’s lightning military 
victory. They were also relieved by the 
outcome. I say “relieved” because 
thoughtful Americans realized that their 
Government had virtually no leverage, 
either political or military, over the situ- 
ation. It became apparent to all that the 
administration was neither willing nor 
able to come to the defense of America’s 
only true ally in the Middle East. A com- 
bination of forces, notably a dispropor- 
tionate commitment in Vietnam and a 
counterproductive Middle East policy, 
drastically curtailed our options. In 
addition, it can be argued that our policy 
of supplying vast quantities of military 
aid to the Arabs—while denying Israel 
the opportunity to buy American-made 
military equipment—contributed to the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

There is a tendency, I think, to over- 
look this tragic failure of American pol- 
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icy because of the Israel victory. Most 
people say, “Everything turned out all 
right for the United States, didn’t it?” 
At the risk of shattering our euphoria, I 
would like to remind my colleagues of the 
administration’s confusion and indeci- 
sion during those days of crisis in May 
and June. I would like to remind my 
colleagues of the foot-dragging at the 
White House and the verbal gyrations at 
the State Department. I would like to 
remind my colleagues of the diplomatic 
circus in Cairo, where our Ambassador, 
when asked about the impending crisis, 
replied—as quoted in the Washington 
Star and the Baltimore Sun, June 15: 
What crisis? There is no crisis in the 


Middle East. This thing will not amount to 
much. 


I am not searching for a scapegoat, al- 
though several names do come to mind. 
Individuals are not solely responsible for 
an inadequate foreign policy. Our failure 
in the Middle East stems from an all-too- 
familiar cycle. A policy is conceived, im- 
plemented, and perpetuated despite 
changing conditions and in spite of calls 
for realism and reappraisal. The policy 
acquires a momentum of its own and 
soon the policymakers become the cap- 
tives of the policy. The policy, by now 
not consistent with and probably con- 
trary to America’s best interests, traps 
us by limiting us to a few equally dis- 
tasteful alternatives. 

Our policy toward the Middle East has 
been two-headed from the start. In his 
memoirs, President Harry S Truman 
pointedly explains that on the question 
of Israel, the State Department was 
“more concerned about the Arab reaction 
than the sufferings of the Jews.” He cites 
memorandums from the State Depart- 
ment which indicate that Foggy Bottom 
was preoccupied with thoughts of Arab 
oil. According to President Truman: 

The State Department’s specialists on the 
Near East were, almost without exception, 
unfriendly to the idea of a Jewish state. 


Mr. Truman summarizes State Depart- 
ment policy as follows: 

Their thinking went along this line: 
Great Britain has maintained her position 
in the area by cultivating the Arabs; now 
that she seems no longer able to hold this 
position, the United States must take over, 
and it must be done by exactly the same 
formula; if the Arabs are antagonized, they 
will go over into the Soviet Camp. (Emphasis 
mine.) 


Well, we have been very careful not to 
antagonize the Arabs. We have given 
them substantial economic and military 
aid. And yet today the Arabs stand 
squarely in the Soviet camp. Because of 
foggy thinking at Foggy Bottom, this 
“policy” of ours has cost the American 
taxpayer billions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States has 
given over $1 billion to Egypt and over 
one-half billion dollars to Jordan in the 
past two decades. These estimates, of 
course, do not include Central Intelli- 
gence Agency aid to the Arabs, which, I 
understand, has been substantial. What 
is worse, we have been suckered into 
providing massive military aid to Jor- 
dan. According to the New York Times of 
January 26, American dollars have per- 
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mitted King Hussein—who at this very 
hour is in Moscow soliciting Soviet aid— 
to increase his army from 4,000 men in 
1948 to 55,000 men today. Thanks to 
American largesse, Hussein now has a 
$56 million defense budget, and before 
the war had 11 infantry brigades, five 
fighter squadrons, and about 300 modern 
tanks—250 of which were American- 
made Patton T-48’s. 

Our policy toward Jordan was designed 
to make her strong and self-sufficient. 
But this belief, so dearly held at State, 
was shattered by recent events. When 
the chips were down, Jordan declared 
war on Israel and broke diplomatic re- 
lations with us. Americans had to watch 
the spectacle of Jordan, armed to the 
teeth with American weapons, waging 
war against our best friend in the Mid- 
die East. Jordan’s Patton tanks went up 
in flames, and so did U.S. foreign policy. 

I have already alluded to the chaos 
in Cairo and State Department Press 
Officer Robert McCloskey’s unbelievable 
comment that the United States was 
“neutral in thought, word, and deed.” 
Even more alarming, however, was the 
administration’s failure to state pre- 
cisely this Nation’s position. The White 
House was quick to dissociate itself from 
the McCloskey fiasco, but no forthright 
statement was issued. A major war was 
raging in the Middle East, but our leaders 
were silent. According to Theodore 
Draper, U.S. officials were not at all sure 
what our commitment to Israel was. Mr. 
Draper claims that the administration 
had to telephone former President Eisen- 
hower to determine the nature of the 
commitment. 

The fact of the matter is that our 
commitment to Israel is clear and long- 
standing. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion persuaded Israel to withdraw from 
Sharm el-Sheikh in 1957 in return for a 
pledge that our 6th Fleet would, if neces- 
sary, come to her defense. Prime Minister 
Levi Eshkol dealt with this very point 
in an interview with U.S. News & World 
Report, April 17, 1967: 

But I would surely expect such help, es- 
pecially if I take into consideration all the 
solemn promises that have been made to 
Israel. We get these promises when we ask 
the United States for arms and are told: 
“Don’t spend your money. We are here. The 
Sixth Fleet is here.” 


Prime Minister Eshkol’s remarks lead 
me to still another criticism of our Mid- 
die East policy: namely the corollary 
policy of restricting arms sales to Israel. 
The latest example of this is the State 
Department’s refusal to permit Ameri- 
can firms to sell jet aircraft to Israel. 
The Israel Government is eager to pur- 
chase Skyhawk fighter-bombers from 
Douglas, but the State Department, 
which has already supplied Jordan with 
Lockheed F-104’s, is dragging its feet, 
claiming that the whole question is un- 
der “intensive review.” 

American equipment makes up a very 
small fraction of Israel’s military capa- 
bility. The Israel Air Force is French, 
her tanks mainly British, and her small 
arms her own. 

Mr. Speaker, in light of the French 
decision to end its support of the Israel 
Air Force, the Soviet program of re- 
equipping the Arabs with arms, and the 
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British sale of Hunter jet fighters and 
other equipment to Jordan, I think it is 
imperative that we junk our policy of 
restricting arms sales to Israel. A good 
first step would be to approve the sale of 
Skyhawks. Israel is not begging for mili- 
tary aid; she is simply asking our Gov- 
ernment to sanction arms sales. If Israel 
cannot count on us, who can she count 
on? 

Because of the favorable outcome of 
the recent Arab-Israel war and our pre- 
occupation with Southeast Asia, little 
has been said about our policy toward 
the Near East. What I have tried to do 
today is examine our strategy in that 
part of the world and the consequences 
of that policy. 

Mr. Speaker, to use a favorite State 
Department cliche, the time has come 
for an “agonizing reappraisal” of our 
whole Middle East policy. And I think 
that the legislative branch should con- 
duct its own thorough review of that 
policy. 


THE HARD TRUTH ABOUT TRUTH 
IN LENDING 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, distortions 
abound concerning the realities of the 
truth-in-lending legislation now being 
considered by the House Subcommittee 
on Consumer Affairs. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has a very specific respon- 
sibility to pass a meaningful credit dis- 
closure measure this year, but in order 
to do so it must sort the fact from the 
fiction permeating the prevailing pro- 
liferating dialog on this issue. 

Fiction No. 1: We are being told 
that the House’s choices in this legisla- 
tive area have been narrowed to either 
a very strong bill or a very weak one. 
Pure fiction. The Consumer Affairs Sub- 
committee has before it three substan- 
tive measures. 

The first approach is the one passed 
by the Senate. No one should summarily 
push aside as unacceptable the Senate- 
passed version. The Senate was able to 
muster a unanimous 92-0 vote on S. 5 
after more than 6 years of frustration. 
The carefully constructed compromises 
that combined to gain the support of 
every element in the Senate should 
clearly suggest to a responsible House 
the requirements for a bill this year. And 
I do not feel anyone would suggest that 
there is a fine principle more important 
at this moment than a meaningful, 
door-opening, truth-in-lending statute 
on the law books of the United States by 
the end of this year. 

The second approach before the sub- 
committee is embodied in H.R. 11601. A 
great deal of what is included in this bill 
has merit, and I have been consistent in 
publicly stating that position. However, 
there are two striking elements of H.R. 
11601 which cause me great concern. 

First, the bill is carrying too much ex- 
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tra weight. In an attempt for too much 
we may ultimately wind up with nothing 
at all. There is an additional considera- 
tion, and that is whether or not the 1967 
truth-in-lending measure is the appro- 
priate vehicle for provisions that are 
really a different part of the law, and are 
more legitimately within the jurisdiction 
of other House committees. This con- 
sideration is a real one since it may serve 
the interests of those who would prefer 
no truth-in-lending legislation at all. 

Second, H.R. 11601 suggests that the 
carefully worked compromises of the 
Senate carry little if any credence either 
on merit, or, at this juncture in time, 
political practicality. In fact, the Senate 
language differentiating between various 
credit transactions, and excepting first 
mortgages, has foundations in both 
merit and practicality to which the 
House must pay attention if we are to 
have a bill in 1967. To upset the delicate 
balance on these issues, at this time, may 
serve to defeat the whole program, and 
I maintain this prospect is substantially 
more onerous than agreeing to the Sen- 
ate compromises. 

The third approach before the sub- 
committee is one which I have offered. 
Anyone comparing it to the Senate 
passed legislation quickly realizes H.R. 
12904 substantially strengthens the work 
of the Senate. I believe H.R. 12904 is a 
reasonably strong measure, and more im- 
portant, it is a strong measure upon 
which this Congress can agree in 1967. 
Our immediate and overriding concern 
is the 10 months of 1967 should and 
must be providing the consumer with 
reasonably strong legislation now. 

The House must bend every effort in 
coming to grips with the essential real- 
ities of the moment. Those immediate 
realities pointedly indicate we can pass a 
strong bill which is acceptable to the 
Senate and which can be law by the end 
of this year. To scuttle the program now 
would be catastrophic in its implications. 
Unless we face up to what can honestly 
be accomplished in the waning days of 
this first session we may find ourselves 
in the untenable position of having made 
a lot of noise with no accomplishment. 

Fiction No. 2: We are being led to 
believe that the present administration 
feels that if somehow the House adopts 
a measure totally unacceptable to a 
unanimous Senate, things will work out 
well. Pure fiction. If this is the admin- 
istration position, and I have not heard it 
expressed from any official authority, 
they are badly misreading the mood of 
this Congress. 

The point is that there are reason- 
able grounds upon which the House can 
strengthen the work of the Senate. There 
are, however, certain elements of the 
Senate measure which cannot be tam- 
pered with. To do so would mean no bill. 
If this is the administration’s sentiment 
I ask that it be expressed clearly so all 
might know without doubt the position. 

My own thinking is that it would be 
far more advantageous to the consumer 
if there is some law on the books this 
year. I believe that it is the responsibility 
of the House to insure just that, especial- 
ly when there is knowledge that it can 
p done, and done in an improved fash- 
on. 
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After 6 years, and with a vote of 92-0, 
I am afraid we will be wallowing in the 
mire of self-delusion if we allow our- 
selves to believe in the fiction that there 
can be any real change in the Senate 
position. 

Fiction No. 3: For some reason 
there is the glaring misunderstanding 
that revolving credit escapes disclosure 
under the Senate plan. Pure fiction. I 
dealt with this issue at length in my 
statement of September 14, and will not 
belabor it again. But for the record I will 
once again list all the items that must be 
disclosed to the user of a revolving plan. 
Interestingly enough, neither in the Sen- 
ate nor House record on this issue has 
any demonstration been made that re- 
volving credit has been the cause of ma- 
terial abuse. Be that as it may, the list 
of disclosure items follows: 

(1) “the conditions under which a finance 
charge may be imposed, including the time 
period, if any, within which any credit ex- 
tended may be repaid without incurring a 
finance charge;” 

(2) “the method of determining the bal- 
ance upon which the finance charge will be 
imposed;” 

(3) “the method of determining the 
amount of the finance charge.. , (and) the 
percentage rate per period of the finance 
charge to be imposed if any...” 

(4) “the conditions under which any other 
charges may be imposed, and the method by 
which they will be determined.” 

During each billing period the creditor 
must disclose: 

(5) “the outstanding balance in the ac- 
count at the beginning of the billing period;” 

(6) “the amount and date of each exten- 
sion of credit during the (billing) period;” 

(7) “the total amount credited to the ac- 
count during the period;” 

(8) “the amount of finance charge added 
to the account - due to the application of 
@ percentage rate 

(9) “the balance (and method) on Which 
the finance energo: was computed . 
used in computing the 

(11) “the outstanding balance in the 
account . 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I was 
one of 33 who yesterday voted against ac- 
cepting the conference report on the 
military construction authorization bill. 

This bill carries an authorization of 
$2.3 billion, or more than twice the 
amount of last year’s military construc- 
tion bill. It is the largest such bill in 7 
years. The distinguished gentleman from 
New York’s First District TMr. Pree] 
who is a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, but who also voted against 
the conference report, has indicated 
that there are many items in the bill 
which are nonessential and which could 
have been deferred. 

The President’s proposal for a 10 per- 
cent income tax surcharge has in recent 
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weeks underlined the necessity of cutting 
back on Government expenditures when- 
ever possible. I am not in favor of mak- 
ing cuts in essential Federal programs 
which are needed for the survival and 
development of our cities, but I am in 
favor of deferring expenditures which 
are not vital, either for that purpose or 
for our national security. 


H.R. 6418, PARTNERSHIP FOR 
HEALTH AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Mink] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to cite 
the leadership of the President and the 
enlightened action of the House in pass- 
ing the Partnership for Health Amend- 
ments. 

The rapid growth of our population, 
the mobile character of our ever-chang- 
ing society, and the many complexities 
of modern living have given rise to a 
multitude of problems. Not the least of 
these is the fundamental problem of how 
to maintain the physical well-being of 
our citizens. 

H.R. 6418 is an extension of the mile- 
stone legislation, enacted into law less 
than a year ago, whose grand design is 
directed toward encouraging the States 
and localities in their efforts to insure 
the availability of high quality health 
services to every individual. With assist- 
ance from Federal grants, mechanisms 
are being developed at the State and lo- 
cal levels for planning the most effective 
use of health resources, facilities, and 
manpower in meeting health problems in 
the communities. States and communi- 
ties have been given the opportunity and 
challenge of displaying their best initia- 
tive in identifying local health needs and 
setting priorities for their resolution. 

As my colleagues are well aware, this 
legislation has provoked truly wide in- 
terest and support from State and local 
officials, national organizations, and 
members of the health profession. I be- 
lieve there is no question of the impor- 
tance and significance of this measure. 

While its full impact may not be felt 
for some time, the partnership for health 
provides the means for achieving mean- 
ingful results in public health programs 
and the delivery of improved health sery- 
ices to the people. 


A RESOLUTION TO ESTABLISH NA- 
TIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
WEEK 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
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introducing a joint resolution designed 
to authorize the President to declare the 
last week in October of each year as 
“National Vocational Guidance Week.” 

This resolution has the enthusiastic 
backing of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and has also been 
sponsored by the senior Senator from 
Oregon, the Honorable Wayne MORSE, 
in recognition of the importance of job 
counseling in assisting young and old 
people in our rapidly evolving society to 
make meaningful and appropriate ca- 
reer choices. 

Our -accelerating scientific advances 
and technology have made the world of 
work a highly specialized one, posing 
considerable problems for so many in- 
dividuals in choosing vocations that will 
expand their horizons and insure their 
continuing ability to play productive and 
self-supportive roles throughout their 
lives. The modern flexibility of industry 
and the obsolescence of certain types of 
jobs pose the ongoing necessity for the 
maximum of informed guidance and 
counseling in the choice of careers, and 
in line with our growing Federal com- 
mitment to providing financial assist- 
ance for higher education and postsec- 
ondary vocational training, it is fitting 
that we pay due recognition to the 
skilled and dedicated specialists who 
serve society by pointing the way to per- 
tinent career choices for those about to 
enter our economic life for the first time 
and also for those who have been dis- 
placed by the forces of technology and 
automation. The abundant need for 
properly prepared individuals for the 
jobs and professions of the future places 
a demanding responsibility on those who 
must be knowledgeable as to the future 
directions our society will take, and I 
urge the House to evidence its recogni- 
tion of the importance of vocational 
counseling by passing this resolution to 
declare an annual National Vocational 
Guidance Week. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO EX- 
PRESSES SUPPORT FOR COMPRE- 
HENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING AND 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, less than 
& year ago the Congress enacted one of 
the most important pieces of health leg- 
islation ever brought before it, the Com- 
prehensive Health Planning and Public 
Health Services Amendments of 1966, 
better known as the Partnership for 
Health Act. Two weeks ago the House 
acted overwhelmingly to approve amend- 
ments to expand and extend this legisla- 
tion and I am proud to have been asso- 
ciated with this bill. 

The partnership for health redirects 
and revitalizes Federal grant support of 
State and local health projects. Until en- 
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actment of this program, States had 
been restricted in their use of Federal 
funds by being required to apply the 
funds only in rigidly defined categories. 
Over the past 30 years this country has 
experienced great and distinct shifts in 
populations and other factors that char- 
acterize health patterns. 

Under the partnership for health, 
States and local areas are now free to 
apply Federal grant funds in the critical 
areas that have specific local signifi- 
cance. The wisdom and foresight of the 
members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and members of 
the administration who spent long and 
careful hours in drafting this legislation 
deserve our commendation. 

When the President submitted his 
message on health and education to the 
Congress last February he noted that the 
partnership for health program gave 
the States newly realized flexibility in 
the use of Federal funds by freeing them 
from compartmentalized programs. I 
feel sure that the innovative spirit which 
this program engenders will produce 
meaningful and far-reaching applica- 
tions in our society, in health and other 
programs as well. 


HIGH HOLIDAYS, 5728 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Octo- 
ber 4 and 5, 1967, mark the festival of the 
New Year in the Jewish religious calen- 
dar, Rosh Hashanah, the opening of the 
year 5728, and the commencement of the 
10-day period called the high holidays. 
This period concludes with Yom Kippur, 
the Day of Atonement, which this year 
falls on October 14. 

This is, for the Jewish people, a time 
for solemnity, joy, and hope. It is a time 
for spiritual renewal, of repentance, of 
affirmation, and renewal of hope and joy 
in the future. 

Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur 
evoke in the Jewish people a sense of 
awe, high seriousness, and especially 
obedience to God’s law. The meaningful 
practice of the Jewish faith, I believe, 
has influenced Jewish moral law far 
beyond the confines of practicing 
Judaism. 

The historic Jewish concepts of social 
justice and individual human dignity 
have done much to guide the course of 
Western democracy and, in particular, to 
shape the philosophical system of 
government created by the American 
Founding Fathers. It is perhaps not too 
much to hope that in time the conduct 
of international affairs will be in- 
fluenced, in spirit, by the principles of 
common concern which have molded the 
destiny of world Judaism. 

On Rosh Hashanah the Jewish people 
look to the universal establishment of 
the principles of compassion and toler- 
ance for which Judaism has so long and 
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painfully fought. Unfortunately, the 
Jews have not been treated with this 
same compassion and tolerance, but in- 
stead, under Nazi persecution, have 
suffered incomprehensible brutality and 
have been the subject of mass murders. 

In Russia today there is evidence that 
the Government is persecuting Jewish 
citizens by curtailing religious observ- 
ances. and discriminating against the 
Jews in their traditional cultural and 
educational activities. 

On January 31, 1967, I introduced in 
the Congress House Concurrent Res- 
olution 114 urging that the Congress 
make it clear to the Government of the 
Soviet Union that we condemn the per- 
secution of the Jews and indicating that 
we expect Russia to live up to its own 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
religion. 

I do hope it will be possible for this 
Congress to take favorable action on 
House Concurrent Resolution 114 in 
order that the Soviet Union may at least 
understand and receive the full force of 
our official position in the interest of 
human justice and decency. 

I should like, on this occasion, to extend 
my greetings and best wishes for the holi- 
day season to my many friends of the 
Jewish faith and to express my appre- 
ciation for the great contributions the 
Jewish people have made to the advance- 
ment of Western civilization. 

In the coming year, may the Jewish 
people know freedom from persecution, 
from which they have particularly suf- 
fered, and may they experience peace 
and well being, and prosperity and spirit- 
ual enlightenment. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to include a listing of the 16 Jewish 
holidays, the days on which they fall in 
the new year 5728, and their significance. 

The list follows: 

Hicu Ho.wipays, 5728 
ROSH HASHANAH 5728 

October 5 and 6, 1967: This is the Jewish 
New Year, Jews assemble in the synagogue 
to reaffirm their faith, examine their past 
conduct and pray for forgiveness. The Sho- 
far (ram’s horn) is blown to reawaken their 
responsibility to the Lord and call them to 
repentance. 

TZOM G'DALYAH 

October 7, 1967: On this fast day, Jews 
mourn for G'dalyah, a Jew whom the con- 
quering Babylonians unexpectedly appointed 
Governor of Palestine. The Jews saw in this 
a sign that their nation would rise again, 
but G’dalyah was ruthlessly assassinated. 

YOM KIPPUR 

October 14, 1967: On this Day of Atone- 
ment, the holiest day of the year, the Lord 
judges each individual. Jews fast all day, 
confess and repent, and ask pardon from 
the Lord and from their fellow men. In turn, 
they freely forgive their neighbors. At night, 
with a cleansed heart, they look forward to 
a good new life. 

SUKKOT 

October 19 through 25, 1967: The Feast of 
Tabernacles celebrates the ancient fruit 
harvest in the Holy Land. Jews everywhere 
build Sukkot (temporary booths) hung with 
fruits and flowers, remembering that the 
Israelites lived in flimsy booths during their 
desert wanderings—yet felt secure in the 
Lord's protection. 

SH’MINI ATZERET 

October 26, 1967: This day is designated in 

the Bible as a day of Holy Assembly. Jews 
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gather in the synagogue: to celebrate this 
last festival of the harvest season, and to 
offer a fervent prayer for rain to bring full 
crops in the coming year. 
SIMCHAT TORAH 

October 27, 1967: The Torah (Five Books of 
Moses) is read in its entirety each year. On 
this happy day, the reading is completed 
and begun anew. The sacred scrolls are car- 
ried around the synagogue in procession. The 
children participate and receive gifts of 
sweets. 

CHANUKAH 

December 27, 1967 through Jan. 3, 1968: 
On Chanukah the Maccabees freed the Tem- 
ple from the Syrian conquerors. At its re- 
dedication only enough pure oil was found 
to light the Holy Lamp for one day. Miracu- 
lously it burned eight days. Thus, on the 
first day of Chanukah, Jews light one candle 
on the Nenorah, adding another each day. 


ASARAH B'TEVET 


January 10, 1968: This is the anniversary 
of the day the Babylonians began their siege 
of Jerusalem. Soon after, the city was taken, 
the Temple destroyed, and the first Hebrew 
Commonwealth was no more. Thus, Asarah 
B'tevet is a day of fasting and mourning. 

CHAMISHA ASAR BISH’VAT 

February 14, 1968: On this Arbor Day Jews 
observe the Bible’s commandment: “When 
ye shall come into the land ye shall plant all 
manner of trees.” In Israel, children spend 
the day joyfully planting young trees. And 
because this is the 15th day of the Jewish 
month Sn'vat, Jews everywhere eat fifteen 
kinds of fruit. 

TAANIT ESTHER 

March 13, 1968: The Megillah (Book of 
Esther) tells how the scheming Haman per- 
suaded King Ahasuerus to destroy the Jews, 
and how Jewish Queen Esther and her peo- 
ple fasted three days before she dared to 
plead with the King to save them. This fast 
day, known as the Fast of Esther, commemo- 
rates her heroism. 

PURIM 

March 14, 1968: This gayest of all Jewish 
holidays celebrates King Ahasuerus’ decision 
to save the Jews and destroy their enemy 
Haman, instead. During the synagogue sery- 
ice the Book of Esther is read, and children 
twirl their gragers (noisemakers) every time 
Haman is mentioned, to drown out his name. 

PESACH 

April 13 through 20, 1968: Pesach (Pass- 
over) recalls the deliverance of the Jews 
from Egyptian slavery. At the traditional 
Seder meal, Jewish families read the Hagga- 
dah (a book containing the story of the 
liberation) and eat Matzoh (unleavened 
bread) and other symbolic foods—thereby 
reliving their ancestors’ experiences. 

LAG B’OMER 

May 16, 1968: A plague among Rabbi Aki- 
ba’s students ended on the 33rd day of 
“Counting the Omer,” i.e., bringing an omer 
(measure) of new grain to the Temple. Jews 
happily recall this event, and honor the ef- 
forts of Rabbis Akiba and Bar Yochai and the 
brave Bar Kochba to re-establish the Jewish 
nation. 

SHAVUOT 

June 2 and 3, 1968: This holiday com- 
memorates the sacred moment at Mount 
Sinai when Moses received from the Lord the 
Torah with its Ten Commandments. Shavuot 
also celebrates the early wheat harvest in 
Palestine. Jews throughout the world deco- 
rate their homes and synagogues with greens 
and flowers. 


SHIV’AH ASAR B’TAMMUZ 
July 14, 1968: On this day the Babylonian 
army made the first breach in the wall of 


Jerusalem, This led to the tragic end of the 
Jewish homeland and to exile for its people. 
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Shiv’ah Asar B’tammuz is a fast day, followed 
by three weeks of mourning. 
TISH’AH BA 
August 4, 1968: On this fast day, Jews 
grieve for the destruction of the first and 
second Temples. They mourn at the Wailing 
Wall in Jerusalem and in synagogues all over 
the world. Tish'ah B’av climaxes a nine-day 
period in which no meat may be eaten. 


DETROIT’S NEGRO WOMEN SPEAK 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentlewoman 
from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] may ex- 
tend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the Record the 
second part of a two-part article written 
by Jane Schermerhorn, “‘The Unheard 
Voice of the Negro Woman.” The article 
appeared in the Detroit News Sunday 
magazine on October 1, 1967: 

THE UNHEARD VOICE OF THE NEGRO WOMAN 
(By Jane Schermerhorn) 

Private boarding schools and college edu- 
cations are still the exception among most 
modern Negro women. 

From that background comes Mrs. Wendell 
Cox, daughter of a prosperous Detroit den- 
tist, Dr. Haley Bell, who now—with Dr. Cox, 
also a dentist, and another son-in-law, Dr. 
Robert Bass—owns the Detroit Negro radio 
station WCHB. 

Extremely fair-skinned, with her dark hair 
fashionably frosted, Mrs. Cox has the striking 
beauty of a cover girl and she likes to wear 
vividly colored slacks and silk blouses at 
home, 

Home is a large, tastefully appointed resi- 
dence on West Chicago boulevard where 
many of the neighbors are white—and con- 
genial. Their Boston-Edison Association, to 
maintain certain standards for the neighbor- 
hood, feels the city is slipping in garbage 
pickups, in seeding the grass islands that run 
down the center of the streets. 

Mrs. Cox was invited to be on the women’s 
committee of Detroit’s Grand Opera Associ- 
atlon— Largely for reasons of visibility, I 
guess,” she good-naturedly observes. She's on 
the board of Detroit Planned Parenthood and 
was the first cochairman of Operations Un- 
derstanding. 

The OU group works with children from 
homes in the Brewster Douglass Housing 
project, taking them for visits to the mu- 
seum, airports, downtown, concerts. Mrs. 
Romney and Mrs. Cavanagh are honorary 
chairmen and, Mrs. Cox says, “Both have 
been far more than just names in our work— 
they've been wonderful.” 

She finds herself going to Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings and other organizations 
that work with children although her own, 
Wendell Jr., a student at Boston University, 
and Iris Marie, 18, entering Fisk University 
this fall, are away at school now. 

“I have involved myself not only for my 
own children,” she said, “but just in case my 
presence may help some other Negro child to 
a fuller life.” 

Mrs. Cox, who attended Detroit public 
schools “and the white children all come to 
the graduation parties at our home,” went to 
Palmer Memorial Institute in Sedalia, N.C., 
before entering Fisk where she met and mar- 
ried Dr. Cox. 

“Sedalia was a rewarding experience,” she 
feels, “and in addition to our regular studies 
we took a course in social deportment which 
taught proper dress, manners and further 
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interested us in the various cultures such as 
art, music, entertaining. 

“My paternal grandfather died when my 
father was only four and his mother was a 
midwife in the South. Nevertheless he went 
to college and became a dentist. My mother’s 
parents both were schoolteachers. 

“I remember when my sister and I were 
quite young, my father wanted us to see the 
South where he grew up. By this time he had 
a successful practice and the family car was 
a Pierce Arrow. 

“When we got to Savannah, Ga., we took a 
river boat and, because we were Negroes, we 
had to drive onto a deck reserved for colored. 

“It was funny. For just about that time 
Marie Dressler had died and left a sizable 
fortune to her chauffeur and maid. All the 
white people thought we were the Dressler 
servants,” Mrs. Cox reminisced. 

Wistfully she remarked that sometimes 
she’s wondered how it would feel to be born 
white, yet she’s proud she’s a Negro and 
blesses discerning parents for always making 
sure she and her sister had Negro friends as 
well as white. 

But there are rebuffs even for the privi- 
leged Negro. 

“Recently I was stopped by the police for 
driving a little over the speed limit and the 
officer’s first question was, ‘Where did you get 
this car?’ (Mrs, Cox drives a pale blue Cadil- 
lac convertible.) 

“When my husband plays golf he plays on 
public courses and his ‘locker’ is in the trunk 
of the car. It would be nice to have a private 
club where the children and I could join him 
for dinner after he's finished playing. 

“But I would prefer it to be a Negro golf 
club, I'm not interested in being an exce 
tion, in being one of the few Negroes 
belong to a white club. 

“Sometimes I wonder if we're doing the 
right thing for our son—sending him to 
Boston University where he not only earns 
fine marks but must also prove himself as a 
person because he’s Negro. His fellow stu- 
dents are marvelous to him but I'd like him 
to feel a complete human being just as he is 
instead of worrying about acceptability in 
addition to his studies.” 

The Coxes have traveled in Europe with 
their children. “In a way it’s an easier at- 
mosphere where there’s less of the heads 
turning around with that look of, ‘Wonder 
if they're Negroes?’ ” 

Once on a Caribbean cruise, Mrs. Cox went 
down to the ship’s store to buy a tooth- 
brush. Her careful selection made the white 
man next to her say, “You buy a toothbrush 
as if you were a dentist's wife.” 

It developed the white man was a dentist 
also and he expressed a wish to meet Dr. Cox. 
That night at dinner, the white doctor and 
his wife stopped by the Coxes’ table and Mrs. 
Cox introduced them. 

“The white dentist was always friendly 
when we saw him but we didn't see his wife 
again the rest of the cruise,” she smiled. 

Marcelle Jeffers came here from Heidel- 
berg, Miss., 30 years ago to “get another job.” 
She married a career army technical sergeant 
during the war. “He had the time to qualify 
for master sergeant but never made it be- 
cause he was a Negro,” she believes. 

Mrs. Jeffers traveled in Europe and Africa 
with her husband. : 

When he went to Alaska, she went along 
and worked in the army laundry. Upon their 
return to this country, her husband brought 
her back to Detroit and then drifted away. 
She hasn't heard from him since, with the 
exception of a couple of Christmas cards. 

Now she’s the cashier at a downtown park- 
ing lot. She's managed to buy her own home 
which happens to be near one of the areas 
hit in the August riots. 

“Tve insured my house with the same 
company for 22 years,” she mentioned, “and 
I've never paid over $100 for my policy. But 
because of all the burning and looting, the 
insurance people are going to cancel my 
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policy unless I'm willing to pay $600 for it. 
I can't afford that. 

“I don’t see why the innocent people have 
to suffer because of what irresponsible hood- 
lums did. I've never burned or rioted or looted 
in my life. 

“I go where I want and I try to look nice. 
I haven't any resentments against anyone 
but I do feel bad that most Negro children 
haven’t even decent clothes to go to school. 
That’s why there are so many dropouts. 

“The government, which lends older stu- 
dents tuition now—that didn’t happen when 
I was coming up or no telling what kind 
of a job I'd be holding today—should aid 
the younger students. And then when they've 
been educated, Negro children should be 
given jobs for which they can qualify, the 
same as anyone else.” 

Mrs. Nicholas Hood is the wife of the 
minister-councilman, She’s a pretty woman, 
softly spoken, keen-minded, the mother of 
four children: Nicholas III, 15, a student at 
Cass Tech; Emory, 13, who attends Mettetal 
High School; Steven, 4, who'll begin Roper 
Town and Country School in Bloomfield this 
fall; and the baby, Sarah, just 14 months. 

Her people came from the West Indies. Her 
grandfather was a college graduate in 1894. 
She was born in Madison, Ga., and grew up in 
Branford, Conn. 

She attended public high schools, Albertus 
Magnus College for Women (one of the first 
two Negro students) and graduated from 
Dillard. She has her master’s from Wayne 
State in counseling and guidance and teaches 
at Northwestern High School. 

Councilman Hood is a graduate of Purdue 
and received his doctor of theology from Yale 
University. 

“White people have been very kind to me,” 
she says, “but then because of family back- 
ground I have no excuse to be greatly dif- 
ferent from them in terms of education and 
culture. 

“Personally I see no reason to challenge 
the whites on every little thing, but histori- 
cally, I resent the treatment of Negroes 
through the institution of slavery. 

“And I resent whites now when they deny 
Negroes opportunity and are unkind because, 
you know, no man is an island; when you 
damage one member of a group you damage 
the others.” 

The Hood maid with the musical name— 
Miss Muse—brought smiling Sarah from her 
afternoon nap and placed her in her mother's 
lap as we talked. 

She continued: 

“I could never say that I get a bad feeling 
every time I see a white person. 

“When my brother died in Connecticut 
he was buried from a white funeral home 
and, being Catholic, his requiem mass took 
place in the white Catholic church. All the 
white people were wonderfully kind. 

“My other brother is a doctor and has a 
heavenly white clientele. He’s married to a 
white girl. She was a nurse there in the 
Bridgeport hospital where he had his resi- 
dency. 

“My sister-in-law has always been kind to 
me. In a way she’s been alienated from her 
people—her family has not been happy. But 
she and my brother have had a good life. 
Being human, I suppose there must have 
been times when she’s had pangs. 

“My mother is a Southerner and, although 
she’s never spoken of it, I think she wishes 
my brother had married a colored girl. But 
she appreciates his wife and how good she 
was to my other brother before he died.” 

She spoke of private clubs: 

“I've never felt any resentment about 
white people having closed social organiza- 
tions—unless, of course, they happen to be 
on city-owned property, I feel strongly that 
people have a right to choose their friends. 

“Still, to be told a Negro may not be taken 
to a private white club as a guest is galling. 
This, I cannot condone, yet I am too busy 
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to take time to expose a group for this kind 
of discrimination. 

“However, where the discrimination inter- 
feres with opportunities for Negroes or Negro 
youngsters I will fight. 

“Say it interfered with education or em- 
Ployment opportunities or if we were denied 
access to such cultural institutions as the art 
museum—lI’d fight immediately.” 

Mrs. Hood cited an instance in her own 
life when she and Councilman Hood were 
invited to his Purdue alumni banquet at 
Carl's Chop House. They went and had a fine 
time. 

“Both of us remarked, though,” she added, 
“that when the next Purdue gathering was 
held at a private club in Bloomfield Hills no 
one sought us out to attend. 

“And while my husband is a member of the 
Yale Alumni, the Whiffenpoofs come and go 
and we're never asked to attend.” 

Mrs. Hood said she wouldn't make an issue 
of not being able to lunch at the Women’s 
City Club, however she regrets the de facto 
segregation of some YMCAs and Girl and Boy 
Scout groups. 

“These organizations are on a neighbor- 
hood basis, therefore, if you live in our area, 
it’s de facto segregation because we're prac- 
tically 100 percent Negro here. 

“When we moved here our two older boys 
were Cub Scouts and they belonged to an 
integrated group but now the white neigh- 
bors have moved away. 

“Our last Jewish mother is moving soon. 
It’s pressure from her family and friends who 
accuse her of living in a Negro neighborhood 
because she can’t afford to live elsewhere. 

“I often sympathize with honest young 
white couples with children who don’t want 
to move away from us. Again it’s their rela- 
tives and friends who insist they move out 
before the children go to the nearby 
schools—where whites would be a minority— 
and there would be socializing.” 

For a time the Hoods lived in New Orleans 
where stores did not permit colored to try 
on clothes before buying. “If you were ‘very 
nice Negroes,’ the store would send the 
clothes to your house to be tried on,” she 
explained. 

Here in the North she expected different 
treatment. Still she remembers a fellow 
schoolteacher’s attitude when she remarked 
on a newspaper series which mentioned the 
high scholastic averages of school children 
in Birmingham and Grosse Pointe High 
Schools. 


“I said to her, ‘No wonder these children 
do well. They have well-educated parents 
and we know that high achievement goes 
along with money and trained parents,’” 
Mrs. Hood recalls. 

The teacher replied, “Yes, and part of it is 
hereditary, too.” 

Mrs. Hood said she doesn’t know exactly 
what the teacher meant but she told her, 
“Intelligence is evenly distributed among all 
groups of people, except our group (the 
Negro) has sometimes lacked opportunity, 
which masks it. 

“She was telling me that those children 
had higher inherited intelligence than Ne- 
groes but I don’t believe that genetically 
we're different. 

“She had always been very fair but I think 
she sincerely believed more whites are born 
with higher intelligence than Negroes. Na- 
tively, the chances of a Negro family having 
a gifted child are just as great as a white 
family’s.” 

Her own sons have attended white schools 
where they were in the minority and al- 
though they adapted well they prefer more 
integrated situations. 

“We like more soul brothers around,” they 
told their parents. 

As a teacher at Northwestern she smarts 
when Black Nationalists accuse, “You mid- 
dle-class Negroes support the white power 
structure.” 
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“We're the ones,” rebuts Mrs. Hood, “who 
teach the children in the inner-city schools.” 

These children, many from the ghetto, 
are the ones who are so badly abused, Mrs. 
Hood says. 

“They don’t have decent clothing and they 
don’t keep their hair neat and some are 
very dark-skinned and perhaps to the white 
child, very, very ugly. 

“You know, when people love you it’s easy 
to love them back. 

“But this poor, deprived Negro child hates 
the whites from the beginning. He associates 
the white race with his father’s lack of a 
job, his mother’s inability to get along, his 
ghetto home. 

„He's been called a savage by white chil- 
dren all his life. 

“But I can't hate nor can my husband. 
He's a minister and we've always known 
our lives were to be dedicated to service. 
So I serve the ghetto child as a teacher and 
try to help his parents understand that he 
cannot achieve with a record of absenteeism 
and tardiness and I hope I show them the 
ways to implement at home what the child 
learns in school. 

“In my heart I wish white people would 
be as Christian. I think of the ads showing 
the white girl, who is going to have a baby, 
walking away from the clinic. There is so 
much sympathy for her emotions, her fears, 
her concerns, I've seen Negro girls walk away 
from clinics with the same feelings although 
so many white people just don't think of 
us as people. 

“But Negroes do have ambitions and 
dreams and sensitivities just as white people 
do.” 

The wood is rotting on the steps of the 
multi-family frame dwelling in the ghetto 
where Mrs. Frankie Nowlin, 36, and her six 
children live. 

Mrs, Nowlin receives her five-room apart- 
ment in exchange for her services as care- 
taker. 

She was born in Nashville, Tenn., one of 
18 children born to her preacher father and 
mother. She married at 18, continued to 
work in the laundry of Nashville Linen Sup- 
ply Co., only taking time off to have her 
babies. 

She separated from her husband, Amos, 
who was chauffeur for a Nashville family, 
because: 

“Oh, well—I didn’t drink and he did. I 
was raised up in a Christian family and I 
didn't approve of his drinking. So there was 
nothing for us to do but separate.” 

So she came to Detroit where a sister lived 
and where she hoped there would be a better 
life for her children. 

All the children—aged 17 to seven years— 
attend school and are “real fine students, 
the oldest, Alice, a straight-A student.” 

In addition to her caretaking duties, Mrs. 
Nowlin got a job at an overall factory and 
left it recently to study as a practical nurse 
at Harper Hospital. 

She's actually afraid living in her neigh- 
borhood but she keeps her children off the 
streets and is grateful she has free rent. 

Mrs. Nowlin is a good mother with a happy 
nature. She says her children are content 
with the little they have and she even has 
to coax them to go to a movie once in a 
while. 

“At night, I’m afraid,” she confesses. 
“They have the girls on the street and the 
men—they call them pimps. Yes, I’m afraid. 
I don’t go out.” 

On a table in her small, windowless living 
room is a set of encyclopedias she bought 
for the children to help with their school 
work. The family takes a weekly newsmaga- 
zine as well as a news picture magazine. 
These came as the result of daughter Amy’s 
filling out coupons in one of the magazines. 

“Amy’s always sending off those coupons 
and we never know what will arrive next,” 
laughed the indulgent mother. 
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There is no resentment of white people 
in the Nowlin home. If there’s any fear it is 
for teen-agers in the schools the children 
attend. 

“Some of them carry weapons to school 
and my kids have never seen anything like 
that before.” 

Mrs. Nowlin, whose dream is to own her 
own home in a nice neighborhood and see 
her children educated, has her heroes in both 
the Negro and white races. 

“Booker T. Washington is the Negro leader 
I love. I always wrote my essays at school 
about him. Great living men, I'd say, are the 
Rev. Hood and Dr. Martin Luther King. 

“And then the Kennedy family. I really 
love them. All of them, I read everything I 
can get my hands on about them.” 

Mrs. Marian Burton, now retired after a 
brilliant career in social work—Juvenile 
Court was her last assignment—wonders how 
any Negro person today can be complacent, 
can say he is satisfied with what the Negro 
is offered. 

She really boils at the thought. 5 

She is downtown daily at the City-County 
Building or attending various civic meetings 
to protest injustices against the Negro, to 
fight for the oppressed. 

She's one of 21 directors of the Virginia 
Park Redevelopment Committee determined 
that when 12th Street is built up once again, 
after the recent riots, it won’t be a prom- 
enade of saloons, pawn shops, cheap furni- 
ture stores and gouging grocery stores. 

A devoted follower of the Rev. Albert B. 
Cleage Jr., and a tireless worker in his Cen- 
tral United Church of Christ, Mrs. Burton 
seems to favor the philosophy of the Black 
Nationalists group. However she does not 
belong to any particular sect except for a 
“small membership” she holds in NAACP, 

A widow, she lives in a comfortable upstairs 
flat on Virginia Park, the silken traditional 
furniture plumped to the nth degree with 
down pillows. 

With her are her son, William E. Poole, 
a widower, and her granddaughter, Ernestine, 
23, “the love” of her life. 

“There’s a photograph of Ernestine over 
there,” said Mrs. Burton the other day as 
she sat in her pretty living room. “She was 
hired at the Children’s Hospital on the 
telephone. 

“I took her there myself. As you can see 
she’s a dark girl and when she walked in the 
hospital people said, ‘Are you Ernestine 
Poole?’ She said she was and that she was 
reporting for work. ‘Well, we don’t have any 
openings,’ they said. 

“So when we talk about racial problems 
and the numerous insults we have to take 
in the course of a day—not for any reason 
except that we are black—this, I say, is why 
people rebel as Negroes now are doing. 

“During my generation I think Negroes 
were more accepting of the situation, didn’t 
do anything to correct it. 

“But in my own social work for instance 
I've had fellow Negro social workers say, 
‘Why do you work with those people?’ mean- 
ing the disadvantaged of our race. They told 
me to get smart and not to talk so much. 

“But I've always worked for the under- 
privileged and I will until I die.” 

Mrs. Burton, a graduate of Butler College 
and Wayne State where she received her 
B.A. in sociology, has worked for the under- 
privileged white, too. With little thanks, she 
adds. 


She remembers one white family in par- 
ticular who live in a filthy hovel and whose 
daughter didn't have clothes to wear to 
school. As a welfare worker, at the time, 
Mrs. Burton saw that the girl got clothes 
and urged her to bathe and keep herself 
neat and clean, 

Not long after that she called at the home 
and the parents told her they had sent their 
daughter down South to go to school. 
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“We didn’t want her going to school here 
with niggers,” they announced. 

She scorns all politicians, feeling they 
have used her people to reach office and 
then failed them by doing nothing to give 
the Negro full citizenship. 

A lot of Negroes don’t vote, saying, 
“Why should we?—the white people are go- 
ing to do what they want anyhow.” 

But this isn’t the attitude Mrs. Burton 
takes. She’s urging and organizing Negroes 
to stick together, to take an interest in their 
governmental representatives. 

“You can’t call that hate,” 
“that’s survival.” 

Mrs. Burton says that her greatest ambi- 
tion was to build a home for Negro working 
girls, girls who made such paltry salaries 
they couldn’t afford a decent place to live. 

“The meager salaries of the past have made 
girls stoop to prostitution and once they've 
started that, they’re hooked.” 

But a Negro prostitute, Cele, munched on 
a midmorning hamburger in her home on the 
east side just a few days later and said she 
had chosen her profession because she 
“likes sex” and: 

“Besides owning my own fully furnished 
home, I now have three TV sets, two black 
and white and a color set; clothes, furs and 
jewels. 

“How else could I afford all this? Before 
I started walking the streets I worked with 
the Department of Parks and Recreation 
and after that was a clerk in a record shop.” 

Cele was born in Gloucester, Miss. She's 
20 years old and the mother of a four-year- 
old son. She became pregnant in school, 
stayed out long enough to have her child and 
then went back but didn’t graduate. 

Her husband, 26, married her after the 
baby was born. They lived together six weeks 
and then separated. 

“But he says I can come back whenever 
I want to,” Cele said with assurance. 

She says she makes from $70 to $120 a 
night on “her corner” and doesn’t have 
trouble with the police when they arrest her 
because “I pay them the proper respect.” 

Some of the other girls use foul language 
and get themselves slapped around by the 
police, she adds. 

She’s been picked up for streetwalking 
about 25 times since she started a year ago. 
Her longest detention was 45 days in Detroit 
House of Correction where she got a chance 
to cook, which she enjoys. 

Cele says her mother doesn’t mind what 
she’s doing; in fact she wished her well when 
she left home. 

And she looked off into space a moment 
when asked what she hoped her four-year- 
old son would grow up to be. 

Then, she answered, “Well, everybody says 
he’s going to be either a preacher or a pimp.” 

She has no race hostilities. 

However, the neat, bright-eyed girl in 
white uniform and the pert cap of a Harlem 
Hospital graduate nurse, Brenda Turner, 23, 
said, without too much rancor: 

“I’m sure that somewhere there must be 
& lot of nice white people but I’ve never met 
them. 

“T resent being called ‘girl’ instead of nurse 
when hailed by white patients in the hos- 
pital and as a Negro I know I have to be just 
a little better in everything I do than my 
white counterpart. 

“Probably I could be a professor of nurs- 
ing but rd still first be a Negro in most 
hospitals.“ 

This isn't necessarily true of the hospital 
where Brenda now works. In fact, she's had 
the satisfaction of having white doctors look 
down a line of nurses, many of whom were 
white, and select her for the job at hand. 

“It isn’t that I’m so great but the doctors 
here are more concerned with getting the 
job done than the color of a nurse’s skin,” 
she added. 

Brenda’s a native Detroiter, her father is 


she says, 
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a DSR guard. When the family moved to a 
new home in the Northeast section of De- 
troit, white children on the block printed 
unpleasant words in the snow in front of 
their house. 

While she respects the performances of 
Stokely Carmichael, H. Rap Brown and Rev. 
Cleage, Miss Turner also admires Martin 
Luther King, “the perfect example of a true 
Christian,” 

“The others,” she said, “are more violent 
and perhaps violence is the way the Negro 
must take to win equality. You see we're 
not asking white people to love us or to live 
next door to us. We simply want full citizen- 
ship. 

“I don’t believe in separation, going back 
to Africa or living on a small strip of land 
off the coast of Mexico. 

“I just want to buy the same home the 
white man can, at the same price he pays for 
it. I don't want to be gouged because I’m 
black.” 

She grew even more serious: 

"I'm for Black Nationalism and Black 
Power but I’m even more for the Black Dol- 
lar. I think the black man should establish 
more businesses and employ black workers 
so we wouldn't be so dependent upon the 
white man. 

“I also believe more in boycotts than riots. 
But I knew in my heart the riots would come 
to Detroit because of the dissatisfaction over 
housing, employment, police brutality. 

“I won't say they were conducted in the 
right way with Negroes burning their own 
homes, If you are angry at the white man 
then it’s the white man you should hurt.” 

She was asked if she didn’t think laws 
should be respected by Negroes as well as 
white people. 

“Laws? What laws?” was her response. 
“The white man has been making laws for 
hundreds of years that he doesn’t enforce. 

“We aren't about to kill people but the 
white man must realize that we're no longer 
content with talk. I also believe that the 
main responsibility in this present crisis falls 
on the Negro. I think my generation and my 
parents’ generation must instill a pride of 
race in the generation now growing up. 

“I am proud—terribly proud—to be a Ne- 
gro. I wouldn’t want to be white. The only 
time I ever, even momentarily, thought I 
might consider marrying a white man—for 
I’m more attracted to Negro men—was when 
I visited my cousin in New York. 

She's married to an Italian and he’s one 
of the sweetest persons I’ve ever known. 
Because they are so happy together it made 
me wonder if I ever could...” 

But Miss Turner travels primarily in Ne- 
gro society, having the occasional Coke and 
sandwich with a white intern or a fellow 
nurse from the hospital. 

Tranquil — passionate — secure — un- 
sure — friendly — hostile — patient — anx- 
ious — outspoken — reserved — intelligent 
and cultured — polite — rude — bitter — 
hopeful. 

A study of the Negro woman’s mystique 
reveals all these qualities. 

Only in one way is she totally and his- 
torically different from her white sister who 
never wakes up mornings wondering what 
indignity she'll suffer this day because her 
skin is white. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES AND COMMU- 
NIST HYPOCRISY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, blatant 
hypocrisy is nothing new in the Com- 
munist world, but their encouragement 
of the Arabs to continue to use the plight 
of refugees resulting from the conflicts 
in the Middle East as a political football 
is disgraceful. Most of the nations of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union are 
certainly among the worst offenders in 
creating refugees. 

In case anyone has forgotten, Czech- 
oslovakia expelled 3 million Germans 
from homes where they had lived for 
many generations when the Communists 
took over that country; Communist Po- 
land expelled about 7 million Germans 
from Pomerania and Silesia. Similarly, 
Soviet Russia has long been known for 
its ruthless uprooting of peoples. One 
blatant example was their expelling of 
millions of Poles and Germans from the 
frontier areas in Eastern Prussia. 

How can these countries now condemn 
Israel for not solving a problem which 
in the first instance is not one that Israel 
created? It must never be forgotten that 
those Arabs who have become refugees 
did so at the urging of their leaders. This 
is true of the Middle East war this year 
just as it was true of the war of 1948. 

It is interesting to note that so far 
neither the Arab world nor the Commu- 
nist world has done anything whatever 
to aid the Arab refugees, while Israel has 
now assumed the responsibility for most 
of them and invited those displaced by 
the 1967 war to return to their homes. 
This is, of course, at great risk to the 
internal security of Israel and clearly 
demonstrates its willingness to express 
its humaneness with deeds instead of 
words. 
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Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the festival 
of Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New Year, 
comes each year in September or Octo- 
ber. This year it falls on October 5, and 
Orthodox and Conservative Jews observe 
the occasion for a 2-day period, October 
5 and 6. This turning of the year is, for 
the Jewish people, a time of repentance, 
but not of sadness; a time of joyful wor- 
ship and hopeful prayer. Typical of the 
spirit of this time is the pleasant custom, 
whose symbolism is plain to the youngest 
child, of eating an apple or other fruit 
dipped in honey, as a foretaste of the 
sweetness hoped for in the coming year. 
To all my Jewish friends, to the Jewish 
people of all the world, and especially to 
the people of Israel, who are so trium- 
phantly surviving a fierce and bitter test, 
I wish all the sweetness and happiness 
promised by this symbolic taste; and I 
join in the ancient prayer that God may 
hasten the time when all the people of 
the earth shall be brothers, and wicked- 
ness and tyranny shall pass away like 
smoke into the sky. 
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VICTORY FOR THE CITIES 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Barrett] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the press 
of the country has been loud in its praise 
of congressional action that looks to the 
establishment of meaningful model 
cities, rent supplements, and rat control 
programs. All of them are needed, and 
editorials in the New York Times and the 
Philadelphia Bulletin have urged favor- 
able outcome for these programs which 
are considered essential for the health of 
our cities. So that my colleagues may 
know the content of the editorial, I in- 
sert them in the Recor at this point: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 22, 1967] 

VICTORY FOR THE CITIES 


The Senate’s votes in favor of adequate 
funds to start the model cities and rent 
subsidy programs add up to an important 
victory for the nation’s cities. These two 
new programs are urgently needed if the 
nation is to make headway against the slums. 

It is particularly encouraging that Sen- 
ator Dirksen, the minority leader, and six- 
teen other Republicans voted for rent sub- 
sidies. Last year only five Republican Sen- 
ators supported this program. If Represent- 
ative Ford, the G.O.P. leader in the House, 
and his senior colleagues would similarly 
alter their position, the House conferees 
would have little difficulty accepting the 
amounts voted by the Senate. 

The shift of more than forty House Re- 
publicans on the rat-control bill the other 
day helped get their party off the hook on 
what had proved to be an embarrassing vote. 
These changes of position on rent subsidies 
and rat control show that at least some Re- 
publicans recognize that in an increasingly 
urbanized nation there is no future for a 
party that turns its back on the harsh prob- 
lems of the cities. 


From the Sunday Bulletin, Sept. 24, 1967] 
SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE CITIES 


The Congress these days is a fascinating 
study. The House is having what appears to 
be a latter-day attack of conscience. The 
Senate is doing what it can to remind the 
conservative coalition in the House of their 
collective responsibilities to the cities. 

It was in May that the House conserva- 
tives—Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats—fed President Johnson’s $662 million 
request for the Model Cities program into 
the shredder and came out with $237 million. 
Then they went on to eliminate the $40 mil- 
lion asked for rent supplements altogether. 

Summer and the agony and uproar in the 
cities seemed to make little difference. It was 
toward the end of July that the House voted 
down the rat control bill amid derisive laugh- 
ter and bad plays on words. The fact that 
the bill might not have been in the best 
possible form got scant attention or pro- 
posals for a better alternative. 

The reaction was vivid. The cities have 
protested bitterly against the violent ampu- 
tation of Model Cities funds and destruction 
of rent supplements. On rat control, Presi- 
dent Johnson called the House action a 
“cruel blow to the poor children,” and 112 
private organizations, in a joint declaration, 
said it was “an act of shocking irresponsi- 
bility. 

The reaction, evidently, has been effective. 
And it is some comfort that it is being acted 
upon. The House, on sober and reflective 
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second thought, has now reversed itself on 
the rat bill, this time putting more control 
over spending the $40 million in local hands. 
But that should not hurt, provided the cities 
diligently ensure that the funds do, indeed, 
go for rat extermination. 

The second thoughts in the House did not 
extend to restoration of the Model Cities and 
rent supplement funds. 

But the Senate may accomplish this. It has 
now voted $537 million for the cities bill 
and the full $40 million asked for the rent 
measure. And if the House members of the 
Senate-House conference committee still 
have the ear they have lately turned attuned 
to urban noises, the story may yet have a 
happy and constructive ending. 


NEW YORK TIMES APPLAUDS PRESI- 
DENT’S SELECTION OF WASHING- 
TON CITY COUNCIL 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has named a distinguished 
City Council to assist Mayor Walter 
eae in governing our Capital 

This capable group of dedicated Wash- 
ingtonians will, in the words of a New 
York Times editorial, “win the confi- 
aea of Congress” and the entire coun- 

ry. 

As the editorial notes, President John- 
son’s thoughtful selection is another step 
in the dawn of a new era in Washington 
government. With the President’s mod- 
ernization of the District’s antiquated 
governmental structure, his proposal for 
an elected school board, and the possi- 
bility of congressional representation, 
the District is, in President Johnson’s 
phrase, emerging “into the world of 20th 
century government.” 

I join the New York Times in praising 
the administration’s selection of Coun- 
cil members for our Nation’s Capital. 
Their choice gives pride to Washington 
and to the Nation. 

I include the New York Times editorial 
of September 29 in the Recor at this 
point: 

[From the New York Times, Friday, Septem- 
ber 29, 1967] 
AND PROGRESS IN WASHINGTON 

President Johnson has appointed nine ca- 
pable, well-qualified citizens to serve on the 
new City Council to run the municipal gov- 
ernment of Washington, D.C. He has suitably 
recognized the Negro majority in the city by 
choosing Negroes for five of the nine places. 

The avowedly militant Negroes are disap- 
pointed that President Johnson did not 
select one of them for the council. But if 
home rule is ever to become a reality, the 
new board’s primary task is to win the con- 
fidence of Congress and of elements of the 
business community that have resisted self- 
government in the District. For that reason, 
the President wisely decided to err on the 
side of caution. 

Progress is also being made on two other 
important fronts. The House has passed a 
bill to provide for an elected school board, 
and early Senate approval is expected. The 
anomalous situation in which Federal Dis- 
trict judges choose Washington's school 
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board by arcane methods will thus happily 
come to an end. 

The House Judiciary Committee yesterday 
redrafted a proposed constitutional amer.d- 
ment to give the District of Columbia full 
equality with the states in Congress. Instead 
of merely enabling Congress to give the Dis- 
trict one seat in the House, the amendment 
would now provide for two seats in the Sen- 
ate and as many seats in the House as its 
population entitles it to have. This is a vast 
improvement which we hope Congress and 
the states will speedily ratify. 


RICH AND POOR BOTH SUFFER 
WHEN CONSUMER IS NEGLECTED 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RosenTHat] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, lest 
anyone believe that recent congressional 
enactment of several major consumer 
protection bills has been adequate to the 
problems faced daily by America’s 200 
million consumers, I refer them to these 
unsettling events of the last week: 

First. In Washington, the Washington 
Post disclosed widespread fraud in the 
home improvement field which has vic- 
timized the unsuspecting poor for several 
years; 

Second. Also in Washington, the Dem- 
ocratic Central Committee offered con- 
vincing evidence that one of the Nation’s 
largest food chains charges the poor 
urban consumer, more than his suburban 
neighbor particularly when welfare 
checks are mailed; 

Third. In New York City, a citizens’ 
committee revealed inefficiency and fraud 
among some mechanics in the repair of 
automobiles. 

As chairman of the special consumer 
inquiry of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, I believe three com- 
ments can be made on these shocking 
disclosures: 

First, these examples are actually part 
of a widespread pattern of consumer 
injustices—and not isolated incidents; 

Second, producer fraud and deception 
and consumer ignorance or apathy re- 
spect no economic barriers.-Rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated consumer 
alike, are frequently victimized; 

Third, Federal and State governments 
are inadequately structured and often 
inadequately motivated to protect and 
represent consumers on a continuing 
basis. 

More than 1 year ago, during hearings 
on my bill to establish a Department of 
Consumer Affairs, the attorneys general 
of the States of New York and Wisconsin 
stated that one of the most useful func- 
tions of such a centralized agency would 
be the compilation and publication of 
“fly-in-night” business firms which move 
from State to State perpetrating their 
frauds. 

We do not have a Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs but we do have reports of 
hundreds of families victimized by home 
improvement firms who went about their 
shoddy business undetected for several 
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years because no central agency kept 
tract of their operations. 

Our special consumer inquiry heard 
1 year ago from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity that exploiting the poor 
consumer is a way of life in the ghetto— 
and yet, in OEO’s backyard, the poor 
still pay more for food than the well- 
to-do in the suburbs. 

Our special consumer inquiry has been 
charged with examining consumer pro- 
tection programs, practices, and proce- 
dures of the Federal Establishment. 

I am increasingly skeptical cf a con- 
sumer protection system which is diluted 
among 33 Federal departments and agen- 
cies and which suffers from a lack of 
coordination and a confusion of purpose. 


NLRA REMEDIES 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial in a recent issue of 
the AFL-CIO News called attention to an 
important enforcement problem in the 
National Labor Relations Act, one that 
works a most serious injustice on workers 
who wish to exercise their legal right to 
join a union. 

Since amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act are now being 
studied by the Special Subcommittee on 
Labor of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, on which I serve, I am 
inserting this timely editorial at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THe Law's DELAY 

A worker cannot be fired for the simple 
act of joining a union or becoming actively 
involved in union activity, The United States 
Congress has said so. It’s the law of the land. 

But not for the giant J. P. Stevens textile 
chain. This outpost of feudalism in the South 
operates under its own laws. If a worker is 
found wearing a union button or reported as 
signing a union card, he is fired. 

For the fourth time in 17 months the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has found 
the Stevens company guilty of violating the 
law by firing workers for union membership 
or activity. The company has appealed the 
earlier decisions to the courts and will prob- 
ably follow the same path for the latest pair 
of NLRB . 

Meanwhile, the fired workers are without 
jobs. And given the pervasive influence of the 
giant textile chain, many of them are black- 
listed and prevented from securing a decent 
job in the communities in which they live. 

The NLRB has used up all the remedies at 
its disposal to stem this planned and pre- 
meditated union-busting campaign. The 
company apparently views lightly the cease 
and desist orders and continues on its way 
perfectly aware that when it exhausts all its 
legal appeals years from now and the de- 
cision goes against it, the penalties assessed 
will be much lighter than recognition of a 
union of its workers and a contract assuring 
decent wages and working conditions. 

With every new NLRB order against 
Stevens it is becoming clearer and clearer 
that legislation is necessary to provide the 
board additional remedies so that it can put 
a quick and effective stop to Stevens-style 
union busting. 
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A worker's right to join a union must be 
inviolate in a democratic system. 


HIGH SPEED GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr, WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to note the second report on the 
High Speed Ground Transportation Act 
of 1965 prepared by the Secretary of 
Transportation and submitted to the 
President and the Congress. 

The work of the Department of Trans- 
portation and its Office of High Speed 
Ground Transportation is of special in- 
terest to me as a Congressman from 
Maryland. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, in co- 
operation with the Department, will soon 
formally inaugurate a demonstration of 
improved rail passenger service be- 
tween Washington and New York. As 
part of this important project, a new 
suburban station will be constructed in 
Prince Georges County, Md., at the Capi- 
tal Beltway. 

Although the services will not begin on 
October 2°, as scheduled, I understand 
that every effort is being made to have 
it start as soon as possible. Also of par- 
ticular interest to me is the fact that the 
Department has under study a proposal 
to inaugurate a shuttle service between 
Washington and Baltimore via Friend- 
ship International Airport, which could 
greatly improve the usefulness of Friend- 
ship Airport to both the Baltimore and 
Washington areas. 

But the work of the Department in 
this vital area should be of keen inter- 
est to every Member of this House. 

The congestion and slowdowns in 
transportation which have begun to oc- 
cur all too frequently in the northeast 
corridor will soon be found in other 
urbanized regions in the country. I am 
glad to say that the administration with 
congressional support has made an in- 
telligent and constructive start on these 
problems through the high-speed ground 
transportation program. 


LOAN OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 9796, which is a meas- 
ure to provide military assistance to 
eight countries—Greece, Spain, Portugal, 
Chile, Brazil, Korea, Germany, and 
China. In particular, the distinctions 
made in the committee report between 
Korea and China should be kept in mind. 
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Mr. Speaker, I oppose this bill because 
I can no longer support military assist- 
ance of this kind to countries which have 
repeatedly misused military equipment 
in order to sustain monarchical elites or 
outright military dictatorships. 

Where gross national products are 
relatively small and the amounts allo- 
cated for education, health improvement, 
public administration, revenue reforms, 
and the like are so insufficient to their 
needs, it would seem clear that any addi- 
tional expenditure or burden for the 
operation and maintenance of outmoded 
equipment is unpardonable. This is a 
very serious problem, Mr. Speaker. These 
countries simply cannot afford to operate 
and maintain what we admit to be ob- 
solete naval ships. By the standards of 
their economies and their own internal 
stability they cannot afford the luxury 
of borrowing outmoded naval equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, specifically on the subject 
of military assistance to Greece, in light 
of recent events, I consider any proposal 
that continues such questionable aid as 
an embarrassment bordering on indiffer- 
ence to the process of representative 
political democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee admits an 
expenditure of $15 million for refit- 
ting but they have completely avoided 
the subject of operations and mainte- 
nance for the recipient countries. The 
fact of the matter is that all too often 
these costs appear in the U.S. military 
assistance budget. 

At a time when fiscal economy is so 
important, I think it most urgent that 
we spend our resources for highest pri- 
ority tasks. 

The countries receiving these ships 
need economic aid in all too many cases, 
not destroyers and submarines. The best 
all-around interest of this country, it 
seems to me, will be served by concen- 
trating on these needs instead of bur- 
dening the society with obsolete prestige 
equipment which they can ill afford. 


PROTECTION FOR POSTMASTERS 
AND OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
OF THE POST OFFICE 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HANLELTI may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to extend to post- 
masters and any other officer or em- 
ployee of the post office the same protec- 
tion now afforded Federal judges, U.S. 
attorneys, and U.S. marshals. 

My bill would amend section 1114 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide 
that assaults on these additional em- 
ployees would carry with them a fine of 
$5,000 and/or 3 years in prison and in 
the case of assaults with a deadly weapon 
a fine of $10,000 and/or 10 years in 
prison. 

The problem of safety of postal em- 
ployees has been brought home sharply 
with an assault upon an employee in the 
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Syracuse Post Office, whom, incidentally, 
is a good friend of mine, Howard Brooks, 
and the recent murder of a postal super- 
visor in Philadelphia. 

I have already written to Chairman 


CELLER to request that he initiate hear- 


ings on this vital matter. May I also take 
the liberty of requesting that my col- 
leagues offer companion legislation and 
likewise call upon the chairman to hold 
hearings. 


COLUMBUS DAY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HANLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I had the privilege of submitting tes- 
timony to the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee on behalf of my bill and related meas- 
ures which would declare Columbus Day, 
October 12, a national holiday. 

For many years, Mr. Speaker, Colum- 
bus Day has been celebrated throughout 
the United States with appropriate cere- 
mony. Unofficially, it is recognized in 
several States as a holiday. The unfor- 
tunate fact is, however, that the Con- 
gress of the United States has never seen 
fit to declare this as an officially recog- 
nized national holiday. I submit that the 
time has come for us to correct this 
situation. 

A recent survey conducted in a num- 
ber of our elementary schools across the 
Nation showed that two dates of histori- 
cal significance were most easily recog- 
nized by the participating students. The 
first was 1066, the year of the Battle of 
Hastings. The second was 1492, the year 
of the landing in the New World by 
Christopher Columbus. 

Mr. Speaker, thousands of streets, 
cities, schools, parks, and public build- 
ings throughout the United States have 
been named in honor of Christopher 
Columbus. His name is as much a part of 
the warp and woof of American society 
as the revolution and George Washing- 
ton; yet we have never taken the ulti- 
mate step in declaring officially a day in 
his honor. It would be timely now for the 
Congress to declare formally that Octo- 
ber 12 is a national holiday, and that the 
President is directed to issue a proclama- 
tion to that effect. 

The mere act of honoring a man dead 
over 400 years is not, in and of itself, 
particularly important. The symbolic 
gesture is, however, for it provides us, as 
a society, with another link to our past. 
We all know that history courses are 
mandatory in every school in the United 
States and for a very good reason. They 
enable our young people to gain a sense 
of perspective and a sense of identifica- 
tion. What could be more important to 
that perspective than a formal com- 
memoration of the grand voyage which 
gave root to our society in 1492? 

There are broader implications which 
intrude themselves here, however. For 
in a very real sense, we remember each 
October 12 not a man but a dream, not 
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a trip but a venture. We commemorate a 
spirit and a zeal upon which this Nation 
was founded and for which so many of 
our brave young men have fought and 
died, and for which, indeed, they are 
fighting and dying today. I submit also, 
Mr. Speaker, that a formal remembrance 
of the deeds of Christopher Columbus 
brings into sharp focus the many rich 
contributions made to this Nation by 
Americans of Italian heritage. Their 
names and their deeds are legion, and I 
feel this formal observation will serve a 
good purpose in underscoring both. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the com- 
mittee will take prompt action on this 
matter and will report the measure to the 
floor as quickly as possible. 


J. E. GREINER CO. 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON, Mr. Speaker, on recent 
occasions my colleague from the Second 
District of Maryland [Mr. Lonc] has 
risen to present information to the House 
derogatory to the J. E. Greiner Co. of 
Baltimore and, in particular, one of the 
members of that firm, E. J. Donnelly. 

The Greiner Co. is a large, internation- 
al engineering firm which is extremely 
active in the engineering of public works 
projects, including projects financed with 
Federal and Federal-aid funds. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, that my constituent 
should present to me valid information 
about the Greiner Co, relevant to the 
firm’s reliability and the quality of its 
work when such has been questioned by a 
Member of Congress. 

Unfortunately, my colleague, Mr. 
Long, is not in possession of all of the 
pertinent facts. Nevertheless, his state- 
ments have been misleading to the extent 
that they have cast a shadow on the pro- 
fessional ethics and capability of the 
Greiner Co., as well as Mr. Donnelly 
personally. 

Mr. Donnelly is a resident of my dis- 
trict, the Fourth District of Maryland, 
and I have know him personally for 25 
years, both businesswise and socially. 
Knowing the excellent reputation he en- 
joys in the Fourth District and elsewhere 
in Maryland and being also aware of his 
generous and intense religious, charita- 
ble, and civic activities, I was surprised 
and dismayed at the statements made 
about him by my colleague. 

The outstanding record of Mr. Don- 
nelly as a professional engineer and the 
worldwide accomplishments of his firm, 
the J, E. Greiner Co., need no documen- 
tation by me. The reputation and excel- 
lence of work of this organization is in- 
ternationally recognized. Volumewise, it 
is one of the largest and most successful 
engineering firms in the world. 

Mr. Donnelly is well known not only 
in Baltimore, but throughout the State 
of Maryland for his generous and effec- 
tive charitable work. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the Catholic 
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Charities, Inc., and is most prominent 
in many other charitable activities. 

He is a member of the board of ad- 
visers of Bon Secours Hospital in Balti- 
more and a member of the board of 
managers of the Maryland General Hos- 
pital. He is chairman of the president’s 
board of Loyola College in Baltimore; a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Engineering Society of Baltimore; a 
member of the board of directors of the 
American Road Builders’ Association and 
a past president of its engineering divi- 
sion. Mr. Donnelly is a registered profes- 
sional engineer having received his en- 
gineering degree from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1937, and is currently on 
the board of visitors of that university. 
This year he received an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of science from Loyola 
College in Baltimore. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Donnelly has written 
me a letter simply and clearly setting 
forth the true facts concerning allega- 
tions raised by my colleague, Mr. LONG. 
I ask permission to include this letter 
as a part of my remarks so that Mem- 
bers of the House will be accurately ap- 
prised concerning this unfortunate mat- 
ter. Also, I submit for the Recorp a copy 
of an article over the signature of 
Jerome B. Wolff, chairman-director of 
the Maryland State Roads Commission 
which recently appeared in the Balti- 
more News American which further es- 
tablishes the facts regarding the charges 
in question. 

I have taken the floor for the primary 
purpose of setting the record straight. 
It should be apparent to all that my 
good friend and constituent, E. J. Don- 
nelly, and his outstanding engineering 
organization, the J. E. Greiner Co., are, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, unques- 
tionable as to integrity, honesty, and 
ability. 

The letter and article follow: 

J. E. GREINER Co., 
Baltimore, Md., September 29, 1967. 
Hon. GEORGE H. FALLON, 
House of Representatives, 
Baltimore, Må. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FALLON: As & constitu- 
ent, the writer wishes to protest the attack 
made upon the competence and integrity of 
J. E. Greiner Company and the writer per- 
sonally in the speech by Clar- 
ence D. Long on the floor of the House of 
cr is on Thursday, September 14, 
1967. 

Congressman Long insinuates that there is 
a sinister relationship between J. E. Greiner 
Company and the State Roads Commission 
of Maryland and goes on further to quote a 
phrase out of context contained in our Report 
of January, 1964. The truth of the matter is 
that Congressman Long has consistently mis- 
represented the role played by J. E. Greiner 
Company in the matter of Chesapeake Bay 
Crossings. J. E. Greiner Company, based on 
its vast prior experience in the planning of 
toll facilities, not only in the State of Mary- 
land but throughout the United States, was 
awarded a legal and binding contract by 
the State Roads Commission of Maryland to 
prepare a comprehensive feasibility report 
for a second Bay Bridge covering three spe- 
cific locations. The purpose of the studies was 
to ascertain, with respect to each of the three 
locations, whether the bridges, together with 
approaches thereto, would be feasible of fi- 
nancing through revenue bonds and to de- 
termine the sequence of construction for the 
bridges and their approaches, J. E. Greiner 
Company did complete its study in full com- 
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pliance with the terms of its agreement, and, 
based upon its studies, conducted strictly in 
accordance with universally recognized and 
accepted engineering principles, concluded 
in its Report to the State Roads Commission 
of Maryland, dated January, 1964: 

“The above tabulations show that the 
combination of the Sandy Point to Kent Is- 
land Crossings with the existing Bay Bridge 
will provide annual average net revenues 
$762,445 greater than will be produced by 
the combination of the Miller Island to Tol- 
chester Crossing with the existing Bay 
Bridge. When this fact is taken in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that the new bridge at 
Sandy Point is only $62,700,000 as compared 
to the initial cost of $143,000,000 for the 
Miller Island Crossing, we can without res- 
ervation recommend that first priority be 
given to the construction of a second bridge 
adjacent to the existing Bay Bridge at Sandy 
Point.” 

Congressman Long further stated, “The 
parallel bridge will be so costly that it will 
use up, possibly to the year 2000, any money 
or borrowing capacity that might have been 
available to build a bay bridge in another 
location, such as in Baltimore or in South- 
ern Maryland.” Revenue studies disclose 
that if the parallel bridge were built as a 
first priority, the State Roads Commission 
could proceed with the construction of an 
additional bay bridge at another location 
within ten years. However, if the bridge 
championed by Congressman Long were built 
first, it would preclude any further toll con- 
struction in Maryland for from twenty to 
thirty years. 

In his attack on the Greiner Company, 
Congressman Long infers that the profes- 
sional service connected with the design of 
the parallel bridge would be minimized by 
the existence of designs and plans for the 
existing structure. The fact is that the de- 
signs and plans for the existing bridge will 
be of no value in the design of the adjacent 
structure. The so-called parallel structure is 
not and could not be a duplicate structure in 
the true sense of the word, Variances in 
water depths at the pier locations, degrees of 
curvature, and rates of climb, utilization of 
the existing causeway on the eastern ap- 
proach and the toll plaza area on the western 
approach, currently available construction 
materials and other similar and associated 
variances preclude a simple revision of the 
design and plans of the existing structure to 
construct the adjacent bridge. It is a fact 
that if the old plans could be revised, the 
cost of the adjacent structure would be ap- 
preciably increased. Since the time that the 
existing bridge was designed nearly twenty 
years ago, there have been great technologi- 
cal advancements in the development of 
high tensile strength metals and in the 
methods of connection of steel members. To 
build a new structure and not take full ad- 
vantage of these technological advances 
would be extremely poor engineering by to- 
day's standards and a waste of funds. 

In his speech, the Congressman infers that 
the Greiner Company endorsed an erroneous 
program for drilling and slushing mine cavi- 
ties beneath the highway in question. J. E. 
Greiner Company considered this to be an 
engineering foundation design problem and 
not a mining problem. We were and are still 
of the opinion, based on engineering judge- 
ment, that the method of procedure endorsed 
by us provided the most practical solution 
to the problem, It is of significance that 
when the Pennsylvania Department of Mines 
assumed control of the stabilization program, 
they employed the same method of drilling 
and slushing. It is of further interest, that 
in the very area in question, the Department 
of Mines of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania has now in progress six contracts ag- 
gregating millions of dollars for the correc- 
tion of mine subsidence and surface caving 
conditions by the drill and slush method 
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(Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Mineral Industries, Sec- 
retary’s Report, August, 1967.) 

Although J. E. Greiner Company and the 
writer are entirely capable of and will defend 
our competence and character outside the 
Congress of the United States, we will greatly 
appreciate whatever efforts you undertake to 
set the record straight on our behalf within 
the House of Representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
E. J. DONNELLY. 

[From the Baltimore News and American, 

Oct. 1, 1967] 


For the past several months, Congressman 
Long has leveled a number of charges against 
the State Roads Commission and certain of 
its consulting engineers. 

The innuendo and character assassination 
contained in the statements made by Mr. 
Long behind his cloak of congressional im- 
munity are revolting, outrageous and without 
any real basis in fact. They demand a respon- 
sible answer. 

Mr. Long charges the State Roads Commis- 
sion is subverting the will of the people in 
proc with the financing and construc- 
tion of toll facilities including the parallel 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge. 

A newly apportioned Legislature, elected 
for the first time by the people on a state- 
wide population basis, made the decision this 
year to allow the State Roads Commission to 
determine the priorities of construction of its 
toll facilities. Three-fifths of the members of 
each house, or 60 percent, had to vote for this 
legislation (House Bill 348) for it to pass. 

Mr. Long could have petitioned this latest 
act of the people’s representative to a referen- 
dum, but he wisely ascertained there was no 
public appetite for it and the people were 
willing for a newly elected administration to 
make the decision based on the facts avail- 
able. 

Next, Mr. Long sought to destroy public 
confidence in the consulting engineering firm 
of Cloverdale and Colpits that makes projec- 
tions on which bonds are sold. This firm made 
the previous revenue and feasibility studies 
for all of Maryland's highly successful toll 
facilities and it has an outstanding national 
reputation. With more than 120 successful 
underwritings of projects exceeding $5 billion 
in value, it has done more work in this field 
than the other three traffic engineering firms 
combined. 

Mr. Long’s more recent attacks on the J. E. 
Greiner Co., consulting engineers employed 
for the engineering design and supervision of 
the parallel bay bridge, have been even more 
reprehensible. He chose the forum of Con- 
gress to make these attacks on Greiner’s past 
activities, and published them in the Con- 
gressional Record in an effort to assure im- 
munity. 

He repeatedly suggests the design the 
Greiner Co. had earlier used on the Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge can be used again on the 
parallel bridge. This I categorically deny. If 
the Greiner Co, even suggested using the old 
design, I, as an experienced professional en- 
gineer, would be the first to oppose it. The 
second structure cannot duplicate the first as 
to location of piers, specific treatment of each 
footing, construction materials and methods. 
The designs of 20 years ago cannot reflect 
technological advancements that must go 
into the new bridge, and there is the strong 
possibility it will be three lanes instead of 
two. 

He also seeks to undermine public confi- 
dence in this firm by stating it was indicted 
but “not convicted” in a case involving a 
construction inspection assignment on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike 10 years ago. It is 
basic to American jurisprudence that when 
a man is acquitted he is found innocent of 
the crime charged. It is of interest to note 
the J. E. Greiner Co. has been assigned eight 
projects for the State of Pennsylvania since 
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that time, with a construction value of ap- 
proximately $150 million, 

Mr. Long also inserted in the Congressional 
Record a statement to the effect that the 
J. E. Greiner Co. had been cited in a Florida 
Grand Jury report in December, 1965 for 
charging an excessive fee in construction of 
the Tampa Airport. What Mr. Long did not 
say for the Congressional Record was in 
February, 1966 a blue-ribbon panel of na- 
tionally-known engineers, acting for the 
Florida Engineering Society, found the fees 
charged by J. E. Greiner Co. “entirely rea- 
sonable” and the firm fully “competent to 
provide the services assigned to them.” 

When I accepted the position of Chairman- 
Director of the State Roads Commission last 
January, the future of the toll facilities was 
up in the air. I studied the problem care- 
fully and conscientiously. I understood the 
political implications involved. I went before 
the State Legislative Committees and argued 
the entire problem should be taken out of the 
political arena and put back in the hands of 
these professionals who know how to solve 
it. 

I know more about the financing, engineer- 
ing and cors¢ruction of toll facilities than 
Mr. Long does. And I think I can prove it. 
If Mr. Long would care to engage me in a 
debate on the merits of the parallel Bay 
Bridge or of the second Harbor Tunnel or of 
the Northern Bay Bridge, I will be more than 
happy to do so. He may be an expert in eco- 
nomics but he has shown an abysmal igno- 
rance of toll facilities. 

It is also interesting to note that of Mary- 
land's eight Congressmen and two U.S. Sen- 
ators, not one has joined Mr. Long in his 
opposition. Further, although vigorously op- 
posed by Mr. Long, the House Committee on 
Public Works last week acted favorably by a 
vote of 34 to 0 on H.R. 11627, which would 
give Congressional authority for the con- 
struction of the proposed new toll facilities. 

JEROME B. WOLFF, 
Chairman-Director. 


RONALD REAGAN—REACTION RIDES 
AGAIN 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] may 


‘extend his remarks at this point in the 


Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Gov. Ronald Reagan, a much 
talked about Republican Presidential 
hopeful, has opened the eyes of the 
American people—and especially or- 
ganized labor—to the real flavor of his 
reactionary policies. 

Wire service reports yesterday told of 
Governor Reagan’s use of convict labor 
to help harvest California crops. This is 
redolent of the worst kind of feudal anti- 
labor practice ever employed by an 
elected official in recent years. 

This is the kind of mentality we as- 
sociate with a controlled State, not a 
free State. 

The same anti-labor Governor Reagan 
is the man who recently advocated using 
the atomic bomb in Vietnam. 

This same Ronald Reagan has tried 
repeatedly to gut the justly famous 
State University of California, and is 
driving the best minds out of his State. 

This same Gov. Ronald Reagan has 
severely cut funds for mental health 
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centers and State mental institutions of 
California. 

This same Ronald Reagan wants to 
give away the great California Redwoods 
to the highest bidding lumber company. 

This same Governor Reagan is being 
called the No. 1 antipoverty Gov- 
ernor in the country. He has blocked 
nine antipoverty programs for his State 
so far, and he is intent on keeping the 
poor in their place. 

His actions are even reactionary by 
19th century standards. 

Is this the kind of irresponsible folk 
philosopher Republicans want as their 
presidential candidate? 

The man whom the Sacramento Bee 
said would be a “national disaster” if 
he ever rose to national position. 

Americans long ago rejected the know- 
nothingism that Governor Reagan rep- 
resents. 

They rejected it in 1964. 

And they reject it again today. 


THE PARTNERSHIP FOR HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Part- 
nership for Health Amendments of 1967, 
one of the most exciting pieces of legisla- 
tion in the history of this body, was ap- 
proved by an overwhelming vote. This 
legislation immediately concerns itself 
with the delivery of the best possible 
quality of health and health services to 
our citizens, but the innovative thrust of 
the program carries the total significance 
of this bill far beyond the program spe- 
cifics to which it pertains. It was my dis- 
tinct pleasure to join my colleagues in the 
House and members of the administra- 
tion, under the leadership of President 
Johnson, in the support of these amend- 
ments. 

Principally, this bill addresses itself to 
what is our most important natural re- 
source: our people and their health. Our 
society of wealth and abundance tends to 
create an atmosphere that is benevolent- 
ly critical of the way in which the estab- 
lished order of society rewards them as 
individuals. It has long been wanting a 
mechanism that will assure the delivery 
of the high quality of health care and 
medical services that the present state of 
medical science can afford. The partner- 
ship for health aspires to this goal. 

By removing the categorical restric- 
tions for which Federal grant funds for 
the support of health projects may be 
applied, and replacing this concept with 
block funds under which individual 
States and local units apply these funds 
to locally existing priorities, the partner- 
ship for health provides a severely needed 
modernization of the direction of feder- 
ally provided health funds. 

It additionally introduces a new and 
improved era of cooperation between the 
States and the Federal Government. 
This new concept promises an exciting 
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and truly bold period of innovation and 
will be well worth watching for possible 
adaptation in other areas. 


THE READER'S DIGEST AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vanik] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Reader's 
Digest has published in its October issue 
a misleading and unfair attack on the 
social security program. It is filled with 
half-truths, mistruths, and statements 
taken out of context. 

It is a skillfully written article de- 
signed to sow anxiety and fear among 
the 23 million beneficiaries of social se- 
curity. A more diabolical scheme to un- 
necessarily worry our senior citizens 
could not have been conceived, 

Now, the Reader's Digest has taken an 
even more scandalous and reprehensible 
step. In its advertising for the article in 
the newspapers there is shown a social 
security card torn in three parts, What 
is the purpose of showing a torn social 
security card? It is clearly calculated to 
give the impression that your social se- 
curity is insecure, unsafe, unsound, and 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Yet there is 
not a shadow of truth in this impression. 

The newspaper advertisement says that 
your social security is not “guaranteed 
income.” This is just a lot of misleading 
words. The social security program is 
safe and sound. Our distinguished chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
who knows the financing of the program 
inside and out has said in the September 
27, 1967, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on page 
27026, the social security program is 
“actuarially and financially sound.” 
Chairman Mitts has said the Reader's 
Digest article “contains a number of 
half-truths that lead to misleading con- 
clusions.” If the article is misleading, the 
newspaper advertisement is designed to 
have the effect of circulating the big lie 
against the integrity of the social se- 
curity program. 

The Reader’s Digest has stooped to a 
new low in its unprincipled and vicious 
attack on the social security program. 
For those who wish to know the truth I 
urge them to read the rebuttal to the 
Reader's Digest article which Chairman 
Mis included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on September 27, pages 27028 
to 27029. 

A statement by Wilbur J. Cohen, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, follows: 

STATEMENT BY WILBUR J. COHEN, UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 
Mr. Charles Stevenson's article on “How 

Secure is Your Social Security?” in the Octo- 

ber issue of the Reader’s Digest is misleading, 

and, in my opinion, creates anxiety and fear 
about the financing of our social security 
system that are groundless. 

I state categorically that: 

The social security system is soundly fl- 
nanced. 
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Present and potential future beneficiaries 
of social security will get the benefits pro- 
vided by the social security law. 


I 


Mr, Stevenson begins his article by saying 
our “social security insurance is in trouble.” 
This is not so. 

The subtitle of Mr, Stevenson's article says 
that “Recent disclosures are raising grave 
doubts as to how much—if anything today's 
taxpayer will get back when his time for 
retirement comes.” Use of the words “dis- 
closures,” “grave doubts” and “if anything” 
can only result in worry to millions of people 
who are now drawing social security benefits 
or expect to draw them in the future. This 
worry is wholly without factual basis. 

The article seeks to depict Chairman Wil- 
bur D. Mills and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Representative John W. Byrnes, of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means as 
profoundly alarmed about the basic design 
and fiscal integrity of the social security pro- 
gram and about the course that the program 
is taking. The facts, however, are that as re- 
cently as 5 weeks ago these men jointly sup- 
ported legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967 (H.R. 12080), which builds upon the 
present social security program and, with 
careful attention to actuarial soundness, 
makes needed improvements in the benefits 
of the program. 

The implication that Representative 
Byrnes, the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, agrees with 
the charges made by Mr. Stevenson flies in 
the face of the fact that Mr. Byrnes was a 
co-sponsor of the social security bill now 
before Congress and is contradicted by his 
remarks on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the debate on the bill. At 
that time he stated: 

“I personally do not feel that the burdens 
imposed by this bill are greater than the tax- 
payers will be willing to pay. After all, today’s 
taxpayer is tomorrow's beneficiary, I was 
very glad to join the chairman of our com- 
mittee in sponsoring the social security bill— 
a bill which gives due consideration to the 
needs of our elderly citizens as well as those 
who are called upon to pay the taxes.” 

Representative Byrnes went on to say that: 

“Everyone paying taxes today can do so 
with the knowledge that he is participating in 
a sound program of social insurance which 
will provide commensurate benefits in the 
event of his death or disability.” 

The House Committee report on H.R. 12080, 
which was signed by 24 out of 25 of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, bears ample witness to the care and 
thoroughness which the Committee has de- 
voted to assuring the continued soundness 
of the social security program. 

The proposals contained in H.R. 12080 were 
considered during 18 days of public hearings 
over a period of 6 weeks, and during 64 ex- 
ecutive sessions over a period of 16 weeks. 
Following debate, the House approved the 
bill by the overwhelming non-partisan vote 
of 415 to 3. The bill reaffirms the soundness 
of the contributory, wage-related social se- 
curity program. 

The soundness of the social security sys- 
tem has been examined a number of times 
by groups of independent, nongovernmental 
representatives of business, insurance, la- 
bor, and the public. 

In 1957, under the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, an Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing was appointed by Secretary Flem- 
ming, It reported as follows: 

“The Council finds that the present method 
of financing the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance pr is sound, prac- 
tical, and appropriate for this program. It is 
our judgment, based on the best available 
cost estimates, that the contribution sched- 
ule enacted into law in the last session of 
Congress makes adequate provision for fi- 
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nancing the program on a sound actuarial 
basis.” 

Among the members of the Council who 
made this statement were the President of 
a Federal Reserve bank, two actuaries—one 
from a private insurance company and one 
from a university—and representatives of 
business, labor and professional groups. 

The most recent Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security, again made up of outstanding 
experts in the field, examined thoroughly all 
of the issues connected with the “security” 
of social security. Like the preceding council 
they concluded, in their report of January 
1965, that the social security program is 
soundly financed and that its income—out 
into the long range future—will be sufficient 
to meet its obligations. 

Both Advisory Councils took note of such 
charges as those made in the article to the 
effect that social security taxes are used for 
purposes other than social security, that the 
trust funds contain only IOU’s, and that the 
system is “in the red” by hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars. Both Councils found these 
charges to be without foundation. 


1 


The article says that the social security 
program puts a squeeze on the young.“ This 
is not so. The fact is that even without tak- 
ing into account that social security bene- 
fits have been and will continue to be in- 
creased from time to time as changes occur 
in wage levels and cost of living, young 
workers as a group will get social security 
protection worth 20 to 25 percent more than 
they will pay in social security contributions. 
This is the case under present law and would 
be the case under the House-passed bill and 
under the Administration's proposal. 

Young workers could not buy comparable 
insurance protection from private insurance 
companies at anywhere near the amount they 
pay for their social security protection. 

The article takes no account of the fact 
that the benefits provided by the present so- 
cial security law are very much lower than 
the benefits that will actually be paid when 
today’s young workers reach retirement age. 
As wages rise—as they have throughout the 
history of the country—benefits can be in- 
creased without increasing the contribution 
rates. This is because the contributions are a 
percentage of covered payroll and because, as 
wages go up, income to the system increases 
more than the ding liabilities. 

As a matter of fact, if benefits were not 
increased as wage levels rise over the years, 
the contribution rates scheduled in present 
law would be too high, and they could be 
reduced. Whether benefits are increased or 
contribution rates are reduced the result 
would be the same, namely, more protection 
in relation to contributions than is shown 
by analyses that assume no change in wage 
levels and in benefits. 

The calculations referred to in the article 
assume that the covered employee would 
have within his control an amount of con- 
tributions paid by his employers equal to 
the amount of his own social security con- 
tribution. This assumption rests on a mis- 
conception of the nature of the social insur- 
ance program and indeed the nature of pri- 
vate group insurance. If such an assumption 
were used, the whole fabric of private group 
life insurance, annuity insurance, and other 
forms of group insurance in this country 
would have to be regarded as inequitable. 

As a general rule, under private group in- 
surance plans the employer contribution is 
not allocated to each employee in an amount 
related to the employee’s own contribution. 
On the contrary the employer contribution, 
as in the case of social security, is what 
makes it possible to pay larger benefits to 
workers and their survivors who are in the 
upper age brackets when the group insurance 
plan goes into effect than could be paid only 
on the basis of the worker’s own contribu- 
tions, 
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I believe it bears repeating that even with- 
out taking into account the fact that bene- 
fits will be increased in future years, even 
young workers covered under social security 
will get insurance protection worth 20 to 
25 percent more than the value of their con- 
tributions, and moreover, they will actually 
do much better than that when account is 
taken of the fact that social security benefits 
can and will be increased as wage levels go 
up without any need to increase the contri- 
bution rate. 

In deciding whether younger people get 
their money’s worth it must be kept in mind 
that social security provides not only retire- 
ment protection but also survivors and dis- 
ability insurance protection. While Mr. Ste- 
venson's figures do take into consideration 
the fact that social security provides protec- 
tion against loss of income due to death and 
disability and also provides hospital insur- 
ance protection at age 65, most of his dis- 
cussion ignores the importance of these parts 
of the program. That importance may be 
illustrated by an example: The value of the 
social security survivors insurance protection 
provided under the House-passed bill in the 
case of the worker whose earnings are about 
the median earnings of regularly employed 
men ($550 per month) who dies at age 35 
leaving a wife aged 32 and two small chil- 
dren is about $56,000. Were this worker to 
become disabled at age 35, the value of the 
disability insurance protection to him and 
his family would be about $59,000. 

Social security is a sound and equitable 
program for the young and the old. 


III 


Mr. Stevenson's article contains nearly two 
columns on the so-called Nestor case, decided 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1960 (pp. 76- 
77). Mr. Stevenson distorts the legal issues. 
He has several quotes which to a lawyer and a 
general reader would appear to be from the 
Court’s decision. But they are not. He not 
only does not quote from the Court’s deci- 
sion but fails to mention that the Court 
decision reversed the contention of the Jus- 
tice Department brief (prepared in the Eisen- 
hower Administration) that the program is 
not an insurance program. What the U.S. 
Supreme Court actually said was: 

“The Social Security system may be ac- 
curately described as a form of social insur- 
ance, enacted pursuant to Congress’ power to 
‘spend money in aid of the general welfare,’ 
whereby persons gainfully employed, and 
those who employ them, are taxed to permit 
the payment of benefits to the retired and 
disabled, and their dependents.” 

The fact is that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion rejected many of the contentions made 
in the brief and stated that: 

“The interest of a covered employee under 
the [Social Security] Act is of sufficient sub- 
stance to fall within the protection from 
arbitrary governmental action afforded by 
the due process clause.” 

Thus, as the Supreme Court stated, al- 
though the Congress can modify rights grant- 
ed under the statute, it cannot do so in an 
arbitrary way. The right to benefits under 
social security, as the Court has said, is pro- 
tected under the due process clause of the 
United States Constitution against denial or 
diminution by arbitrary Government action. 


Iv 


The article attempts to show that social 
security is unsound by referring to “un- 
funded outstanding obligations” of $350 bil- 
lion and stating that under the Administra- 
tion bill this amount will rise to $417 billion. 
(pp. 79-80). The $350 billion referred to is 
the amount that would be needed—if social 
security were a private, voluntary insurance 
program—to pay off all obligations on the 
assumption that there would be no new en- 
trants into the system. The idea of there 
being a huge unfunded liability in the social 
security system is wholly meaningless and 
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irrelevant for any practical purposes, There 
is no need in a Government program such as 
social security for on the basis re- 
ferred to in the article. It would not only be 
unnecessary but also unwise to build up such 
a huge accumulation of social security funds. 
No life insurance expert nor social security 
expert, nor business nor labor organization, 
and no Advisory Council or Committee of the 
Congress has ever recommended such fund- 
ing. 

The most recent Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security—an independent group of ex- 
perts in the field which reviewed all aspects 
of the social security program over a period 
of 18 months—stated in its 1965 report: 

“The Council is in agreement with the 
previous groups that have studied the fi- 
nancing of the program that it is unneces- 
sary and would be unwise to keep on hand 
a huge accumulation of funds sufficient, 
without regard to income from new entrants, 
to pay all future benefits to past and present 
contributors. A compulsory social insurance 
program is correctly considered soundly 
financed if, on the basis of actuarial esti- 
mates, current assets plus future income are 
expected to be sufficient to cover all the 
obligations of the program; the present sys- 
tem meets this test. The claim sometimes 
made that the system is financially unsound, 
with an unfunded liability of some $300 bil- 
lion, grows out of a false analogy with private 
insurance, which because of its voluntary 
character cannot count on income from new 
entrants to meet a part of future obliga- 
tions for the present covered group.” 


v 


The article is in error in saying that the 
social security changes recommended by 
President Johnson would take persons out of 
poverty “partly by raising the Federal in- 
come taxes” of other people over 65. (p. 79). 
Under the President’s proposal, over 2 million 
persons would be removed from poverty (1.6 
million aged 65 and over and 0.5 million un- 
der age 65) by the increase in the amount 
of the social security benefits—especially the 
increase in the minimum benefit from the 
present $44 a month to $70. There is no truth 
in the statement in the article that the 
method of removing these people from pov- 
erty would be through raising income taxes: 

The article speaks disparagingly of the 
improvement of social security benefits for 
the purpose of reducing the number of per- 
sons on assistance or relief. But this has 
been the objective of the social security pro- 
gram since it was enacted in 1935! This was 
the original congressional intent. In fact, 
the carrying out of this intent has been one 
of social security’s great achievements. The 
proportion of the aged on welfare has de- 
creased from about 22 percent in 1950 to 
about 10 percent today. We hope to decrease 
the proportion to 5 percent. Increasing the 
level of social security benefits will aid in 
this objective. 

vr 


One more of the many inaccuracies con- 
tained in the article is the allegation in the 
article that social security contributions are 
put into the “Treasury’s general fund.” (p. 
76). The fact is that the contributions are 
automatically appropriated by law to the 
social security trust funds, which are kept 
separate from one another and from the 
general funds of the Treasury and can be 
used only for the payment of the benefits 
and administrative expenses under the so- 
cial security program. 

vit 

Mr. Stevenson says that the Government 
is discouraging beneficiaries from augment- 
ing their incomes by collecting social secu- 
rity contributions with no comparable in- 
crease in benefits and by withholding bene- 
fits from those beneficiaries who earn over 
$1500 a year. (p. 79) 

The purpose of the social security program 
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as determined by the Congress is to pay bene- 
fits when there is a loss of earnings because 
of death, disability, or retirement. The law 
prescribes a test—generally referred to as the 
retirement test—for determining whether 
such loss of earnings has occurred. The 
amount of the retirement test and whether 
there should be any retirement test is cer- 
tainly a question which warrants discussion. 

What Mr. Stevenson didn’t say in his ar- 
ticle is that eliminating the retirement test 
would increase the cost of the program by 
$2 billion a year. The additional cost would 
be incurred to pay benefits to about 2 million 
people, many of whom are fully employed 
and earning as much as they ever did. The 
vast majority of social security beneficiarles— 
some 20 million other persons—either are 
unable to work or cannot find a job and 
therefore would not be helped one iota by the 
elimination of the retirement test. Would 
this be an intelligent and equitable way to 
spend $2 billion a year additional? 

The author's statement that beneficiaries 
who work and pay social security contribu- 
tions get “no comparable increase” in benefits 
may give the impression that this work can- 
not increase their benefits or that, if it can, 
the benefit increases are insignificant. The 
fact is that the beneficiary who works can get 
& benefit increase if he has even just a single 
year in which his earnings are more than his 
earnings in any one of the past years that 
were used in computing his benefits. 

In short, Mr. Stevenson didn’t tell a full or 
fair story on the retirement test. 


VIII 


The article concludes that further study of 
and basic changes in social security are called 


for. Some of the concluding remarks are . 


repetitions of misleading assertions made 
earlier and some go further. 

The article raises a number of questions 
about what will happen to the social secu- 
rity program in the future after whatever 
“temporary tinkering the House and Senate 
may do regarding the President’s program”— 
as if the House and Senate are not comprised 
of the elected representatives of the American 
people and as if the President is not responsi- 
ble to the American people. It is through 
such processes as the article calls ‘tinker- 
ing”—studied proposals such as those made 
by the President, and congressional delibera- 
tion and debates—that this Nation builds 
its public programs, orders its economy, and 
carries on the affairs of Government, and this 
will doubtless be true in the future. 

The article goes on to suggest, on the basis 
of the increases in social security con- 
tribution rates that have been enacted over 
the years, that private pensions may not be 
able to remain “afloat.” Such scaremonger- 
ing ignores the fact that social security has 
not prevented the rapid growth of private 
pensions. Private pensions have made tre- 
mendous strides since the 1930’s, when social 
security began. There were only about 400 
private pension plans in 1935 when social 
security was enacted. Today there are over 
60,000! 

With regard to Mr. Stevenson’s proposal 
to establish a “blue ribbon commission,” over 
the years since the Committee on Economic 
Security submitted its report to President 
Roosevelt and the original Social Security Act 
was enacted in 1935, there have been num- 
erous independent studies of social security 
by advisory councils composed of highly 
respected and knowledgeable citizens. For 
instance there was an Advisory Council Re- 
port in 1939, 1948, 1959, and 1965. Since 
1956, studies by advisory councils have been 
provided for in the social security law itself, 
and there have been periodic studies by these 
councils. Through the councils, consisting of 
representatives of employees, employers, the 
self-employed, and the general public, the 
social security program has had the benefit 
of a great deal of intelligent and thoughtful 
examination. Under the law, the next ad- 
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visory council, scheduled to be appointed in 
1968 (under the bill recently passed by the 
House, it would be appointed in 1969), will 
review all aspects of the social security pro- 
gram, including the status of the social 
security trust funds in relation to the long- 
range commitments of the program and will 
make a report of its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Board of Trustees of each 
of the social security trust funds and to the 
Congress. 
1x 

Mr. Stevenson has not clarified any funda- 
mental issues. He has not pointed out the 
great unmet social needs. What he has done 
has been a great disservice to the millions of 
social security beneficiaries and the millions 
who are counting on social security benefits 
in the future. He has obfuscated and con- 
fused the major policy issues in social 
security. A critical and constructive review 
of social security would be welcome. A glib 
and superficial attack on a program so im- 
portant to millions of Americans is not a 
contribution to the American people. 


COMMITMENT TO THE WAR 
ON POVERTY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. VaxIK I may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
at a critical point in the history of our 
Nation. The American people are being 
asked to decide hard questions about the 
development of social and economic pro- 
grams which effect every American di- 
rectly or indirectly as taxpayers and as 
voters and as citizens of this great coun- 
try of ours. These questions relate to 
foreign and domestic issues of great im- 
port and are as significant as any 
confronting the people of this Nation of 
ours. 

Serious questions are being posed by 
the people of my district and many oth- 
ers as to the importance of the priority 
of foreign policy needs and the issue of 
Vietnam spending as opposed to the vital 
and critical needs of our own people at 
home. For example, many of my col- 
leagues have stated clearly that, by def- 
inition, the education of our people and 
the need for eradicating poverty in this 
country are “nonessential” and are 
therefore most easily cut when decisions 
of budgetary priority are in question. 

As a matter of fact, at the present 
moment, with the budget requests for the 
war against poverty at a level of $2 bil- 
lion, the total commitment is equal to 
about 3 weeks of spending in the war in 
Vietnam. The total monetary commit- 
ment by the Federal Government for all 
of the Elementary-Secondary Education 
Act is $1.6 billion or at a rate of spending 
in Vietnam of 20 days. And yet, the 
overall success generated by these vital 
programs are clearly known to those of 
us who represent districts so deeply af- 
fected by the community efforts which 
these Federal measures have generated. 

There are so many examples of the suc- 
cesses which have resulted solely because 
of the availability of these funds that 
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they are too numerous to mention. How- 
ever, I can point out the fact that the 
Federal Government, in the absence of 
evident willingness of the private sector, 
has, in my city alone, provided numerous 
meaningful jobs for unemployed young 
people and young people who require 
gainful employment to maintain them- 
selves during their schooling. As I have 
often noted in the past months, the Fed- 
‘eral Government was responsible for 
over 6,000 young people having gainful 
employment during this past summer 
alone through the efforts of the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps in their in- and 
out-of-school programs, special commu- 
nity action programs under title II, and 
through direct hiring by the Federal 
Government agencies in Cleveland. 

NASA hired 200 young people at their 
Lewis Flight Research Center in Cleve- 
land. One might have expected, under 
the circumstances, that NASA, with its 
highly technical work, could not have 
absorbed as many young people as it did. 
Yet, it is because of the availability of 
a great number of highly skilled person- 
nel who obviously cared a great deal 
about solving the unemployment among 
young people that NASA did not simply 
employ these young people but provided 
a series of extensive programs of educa- 
tion during off hours of the young peo- 
ple who worked among the regular per- 
sonnel. 

In addition, 300 young people served 
as assistants in the now nationally rec- 
ognized Cleveland Summer Arts Festival. 
In this example, these young people as- 
sisted in publicity, traffic control, and all 
other activities relating to each of the 
80 performances which took place in the 
streets of 10 neighborhoods in the city 
of Cleveland during the last summer. 
These young people had this opportunity 
made available to them because of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. Each audi- 
ence averaged over 1,800 people and 
soared over 8,000 when Duke Ellington 
appeared, performing in a torential rain- 
storm in the streets of Cleveland. 

With a small sum of OEO money of 
$70,000, over 1,900 young people from 
Cleveland, many of whom had never 
been out of their neighborhood, had the 
opportunity to have from 1 to 4 weeks 
of residential summer camping or a 
whole summer of day camp. The coop- 
eration between the local officials of the 
poverty program, the camping officials 
of 18 Cleveland organizations, and the 
Federal Government’s OEO is but 
another example of the vitality and 
critical importance of our war against 
poverty. 

Numerous other programs in the area 
of health with our new OEO-sponsored 
health facility, Headstart and child de- 
velopment, which affects thousands of 
Cleveland’s young children, adult educa- 
tion, and many, many other innovative 
efforts which have resulted from the 
stimulation provided by the OEO legis- 
lation have proved the worth of the war 
against poverty in Cleveland to the peo- 
ple of Cleveland. 

It is my judgment, Mr. Speaker, it is 
high time that we forcefully counter the 
presumptions which exist in so many 
quarters that these programs are “non- 
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essential” and therefore can be cut most 
easily among all of the programs on the 
long list of legislative appropriations. 
Mr. Speaker, these OEO programs are 
essential. 

The problem with people-oriented, in- 
novative programs, like Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity programs, is that 
they result from the action and coopera- 
tion of ordinary people in the streets of 
Cleveland and other cities. Such pro- 
graming which is so highly personal- 
ized and people-oriented is not like many 
many others with which those of us in 
Congress have to deal. 

The problems of the success or failure 
of community action programs, for ex- 
ample, cannot be measured in the same 
terms with which we measure the suc- 
cess or failure of the wheat-cotton sub- 
sidy program or the success of a water 
project in Nebraska or California or 
space ventures. In these examples, like 
agriculture, water, or missile projects, 
the Federal money is paid and we can 
anticipate specific results. Obviously, a 
certain number of dollars in a project to 
build a dam or causeway will, for the 
most part, result in the production of 
that project to the architectural or engi- 
neering specifications as presented. The 
personnel involved in these specific kinds 
of projects can control and are ultimately 
controlled by scientific in-puts required 
to achieve the desired results. 

However, the results of programs deal- 
ing with human misery and poverty in 
this country cannot be scientifically con- 
trolled. It is true, indeed, that money 
alone, Federal or otherwise, will not nec- 
essarily produce the results which we 
anticipate on a schedule we can plan. Yet, 
Mr. Speaker, the absence of this finan- 
cial assistance and the moral support 
which this commitment represents only 
discourages vast numbers of people who 
are otherwise discouraged and unaided 
in their attempts to determine solutions 
for their own critical problems. 

We know it is not possible, under these 
circumstances, to guarantee that expend- 
iture of the dollars alone will result in 
known and predictable results or solu- 
tions to human problems as we can with 
water, space, or agriculture support pro- 
grams. The human factors of the people- 
oriented projects of OEO which are 
highly innovative cannot and should not 
be required to guarantee results on a 
scientific basis. These poverty programs 
must be tailored by the needs of the lo- 
cal community and its people. These pro- 


grams cannot and should not be dictated ° 


by what Congress thinks should be the 
results from such programs as they do 
with nonpeople space, agriculture, or 
water projects. 

Therefore, it becomes more difficult 
for many to support such programs as 
the Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
war against poverty in comparison to 
public works water projects or the Na- 
tion’s space program. Yet to make a de- 
cision not to support these social pro- 
grams is in my judgment shortsighted 
and unconscionable at a time wher. great 
numbers of people of our own country 
are so clearly in need of this vital assist- 
ance which has succeeded so well. 
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I wish, Mr. Speaker, at this point to 
insert in the Recor a fine editorial from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer entitled 
“Keep Faith in Poverty War,” and an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times entitled “Beyond the Poverty 
Vote,“ which lend further support to the 
thesis I have outlined. 

I wish also to insert an editorial from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer which is aptly 
entitled “Poverty is Everyone’s Prob- 
lem.” This editorial was prompted by a 
recent visit of a Republican Party task 
force which fully anticipated being able 
to criticize Cincinnati’s community 
action effort as a result of its brief visit. 
As the editorial indicated: 

There were no substantial allegations of 
fraud or mismanagement or malevolence, no 
allegations of widespread waste or corruption. 


As had been anticipated by the Re- 
publican Party task force and that 

Contrary to what many Americans con- 
tinue to believe, the war on poverty is essen- 
tially a local rather than a federal program. 
The substantial public interest in the war 
against poverty is perhaps the most hopeful 
aspect of the entire effort to mitigate pov- 
erty in the Queen City, for it is at least a 
glimmer of hope that Cincinnatians have 
begun to imagine that poverty is, in a real 
sense, everyone’s problem. 


And finally, the Enquirer’s editorial 
rightly states that it is “becoming in- 
creasingly clear, we think, that the prob- 
lem of poverty belongs on the doorstep of 
every Cincinnatian—trich and poor, white 
and black, young and old.” 

It is equally clear, Mr. Speaker, that 
many Americans throughout the Nation 
are now feeling the same way: That the 
problem of poverty does indeed belong 
on the doorstep of every American—rich 
and poor, black and white, young and 
old. 

Mr. Speaker, the solutions to the prob- 
lems of poverty, when conducted in good 
faith and with honesty and with innova- 
tion and with the recognition of the 
human character of the problems of pov- 
erty, cannot be dismissed as “non- 
essential.” These vital programs of OEO 
cannot be cut in favor of non-people- 
oriented programing. These are not non- 
essential programs because the people, 
and the problems for which these pro- 
grams have been developed, are not non- 
essential. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, to insert the edi- 
torials from the Plain Dealer, the Times, 
and the Enquirer at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 27, 1967] 
KEEP FAITH IN POVERTY WAR 

The Plain Dealer continued to have hope 
for the war on poverty, even when its failures 
were being trumpeted abroad and its oppo- 
nents were crowding over every bungle. 

Now the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee has just finished hearing 401 wit- 
nesses say whatever they knew through 144 
hours of testimony in 33 days of public 
hearings. 

Of the 401 witnesses, only two advocated 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity be 
abolished, or that its programs be taken over 
by other federal agencies, or that those pro- 
grams be ended. 

The 10-Democrat, 6-Republican committee 
reports: “OEO is necessary. It should not be 
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ee Its programs should not be ‘spun 
off. „ 

This bears out The Plain Dealer's judg- 
ments in the early trial-and error battles of 
the poverty war. The OEO made mistakes. It 
got scorched for troubles that were ines- 
capable. No agency trying to reshape poverty- 
toughened youth into cooperative young cit- 
izens could avoid the rough stuff. And not 
every Job Corp unit can instantly run as 
successfully as the one here on Anse] Road. 

This week the Senate will get the OEO leg- 
islation as touched up by the committee. It 
will probably vote on it in a few days. 

We are for Head Start and a followthrough 
to clinch what gains it offers. We are for 
more job-producing, more child day care, 
more person-to-person guidance for families 
and elderly poor. 

We are for OEO's acceleration of all re- 
habilitative services in contrast to cold hand- 
outs like “negative income tax.” The latter 
make mere low-grade consumers out of the 
poor. But rehabilitating a person in poverty 
while giving him a decent stipend—gives 
him his chance to earn self-respect, climbing 
out of poverty on his own steam. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 27, 1967] 
BEYOND THE POVERTY VOTE 


The antipoverty program now nearing a 
vote in the Senate is a complicated measure. 
There are several different programs because 
there are several kinds of people who are poor. 

Most pathetic, perhaps, are the five million 
old men and women living out their last 
years in meager, sometimes harrowing, cir- 
cumstances. Most challenging are the 12.5 
million children under the age of eighteen 
growing up in families whose incomes are 
below $3,000 a year. The nation has to ex- 
tend a helping hand to these children or face 
the probability that out of their constricted 
lives, blighted hopes and disordered emotions 
will come tomorrow's terrifying tornado of 
hate and violence. 

But the faces of poverty include more than 
the very old and the very young. There are 
the youths unprepared for jobs, the high 
school dropouts, the unskilled. There are the 
mothers, deserted or divorced, who are rear- 
ing small children, There are, too, the fam- 
ilies where the breadwinner does not earn 
enough to meet the family needs. 

The Senate Labor Committee, after a sym- 
pathetic but searching re-examination of 
existing programs by its Poverty subcom- 
mittee, has drafted a bill that strengthens 
and extends the basic law. It adds funds to 
help the aged, to expand family planning 
and to establish more day-care centers. The 
committee report recognizes that both the 
community action program and the Job 
Corps have encountered administrative dif- 
ficulties, as was inevitable, but it recom- 
mends carrying these programs forward. A 
willingness to experiment is essential if an- 
swers are to be found to the stubborn, many- 
sided problems of persistent poverty. 

An essential feature of the bill is the two- 
year emergency program to provide jobs for 
the unskilled and the semi-skilled. The Ad- 
ministration is showing poor judgment in 
resisting this proposal. In a society so rich 
as the United States, the Government can 
afford to act as employer of last resort for 
those who are willing to work and cannot 
find jobs, This emergency program is a mod- 
est start in a necessary campaign against 
hopelessness and for individual self-respect. - 

In casting their votes on the antipoverty 
bill, the members of the Senate have an obli- 
gation to look beyond statistics and beyond 
partisanship, As Gov. Nelson Rockefeller ob- 
served the other day, the “poverty program 
will go down in history as one of the truly 
significant programs.” It can achieve its full 
potential if the Senators remember the faces 
of the poor. Beyond budgets, beyond tech- 
nicalities, their faces tell poverty’s story. 
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[From the Cincinnati Enquirer] 
Poverty Is EvERYONE’S PROBLEM 


In this space three weeks ago, as Cincin- 
nati's poverty program was about to undergo 
a day of scrutiny by two visiting Republican 
congressmen, we remarked: “If Cincinnati’s 
poverty program is as good as its defenders 
argue it is, a day or more of investigation 
will make it look all the better.” 

The Community Action Commission, the 
broadly representative agency responsible 
for directing the war on poverty in the 
Cincinnati area, seemingly feels that the 
program has passed the test with its stature 
notably enhanced. And there is much evi- 
dence that the commission’s assessment is 
correct. 

Not everyone who appeared before the con- 
gressional panel, to be sure, endorsed all that 
has been undertaken in the name of com- 
bating poverty in Cincinnati. Some, indeed, 
didn’t endorse any part of it. 

But the differences of opinion that came 
to light, it seems to us, were differences of 
philosophy, differences of emphasis and 
technique. 

There were no substantial allegations of 
fraud or mismanagement or malevolence, no 
allegations of widespread waste or corrup- 
tion. 

And from the absence of any indictment 
of its work, the Community Action Com- 
mission, whose members rallied to its sup- 
port in advance of the investigation, has 
drawn considerable encouragement. From the 
same set of circumstances, we think, the 
community can derive a substantial measure 
of pride. 

For no comparable program was ever 
launched with greater opportunities for in- 
eptness, confusion and waste. 

Contrary to what many Americans con- 
tinue to believe, the war on poverty is es- 
sentially a local, rather than a Federal, pro- 
gram. The funding, to be sure, comes largely 
from the Federal level. But to survey the 
list of agencies responsible for carrying the 
Cincinnati war on poverty into action is to 
see that they are, in the main, long-estab- 
lished and highly regarded parts of the com- 
munity scene. 

The Cincinnati Board of Education, for 
example, has been the largest single bene- 
ficiary in the distribution of poverty funds. 
Others have been the Hamilton County 
Board of Education, the Planned Parenthood 
Association, the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
the Clermont County Board of Commission- 
ers, the Legal Aid Society, the Salvation 
Army, Talbert House, Inc., and nearly a 
dozen. neighborhood organizations affiliated 
with the Cincinnati Federation of Settle- 
ment and Neighborhood Centers. 

The utilization of local agencies to carry 
forward the war on poverty has both its 
good and bad features. In Cleveland, they 
have been all good because virtually all of 
the local agencies involved have been manned 
over the years by conscientious volunteers 
and competent staff personnel. 

Had it been otherwise—had the existing 
agencies labored in a tradition of wasteful- 
ness and ineptness—the poverty program it- 
self would have bogged down in incompe- 
tence and futility. 

That such is not the case has been amply 
established in the last few weeks. And the 
result has not been lost upon the commu- 
nity. 

When the Community Action Commission, 
as an example, sponsored a day-long collo- 
quium to discuss various aspects of the pov- 
erty program on September 17, its members 
were frankly amazed at the public interest 
and support. The colloquium itself estab- 
lished the needs for additional public in- 
quiries into a number of specialized fields— 
police-community relations, employment op- 
portunities and job training, the role of the 
poor in shaping official policies aimed at less- 
ening their plight. 
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This substantial public interest is perhaps 
the most hopeful aspect of the entire effort 
to mitigate poverty in the Queen City, for it 
is at least a glimmer of hope that Cincin- 
natians have begun to imagine that poverty 
is, in a real sense, everyone’s problem. 

It has been easy in the past to imagine 
that poverty is the problem of politicians 
who have ridden into office on a magic car- 
pet of promises. 

Or that it is the problem of the com- 
munity’s employers who alone have the 
power to create job opportunities. 

Or that it is the problem of the civil rights 
organizations, which have asked for and 
received the most sweeping legislative en- 
actments in the nation’s history. 

Or that it is simply a problem of our city 
Officials, charged, as they are, with the main- 
tenance of law and order. 

Each of these imaginings contains an ele- 
ment of correctness. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear, we think, that the problem 
of poverty belongs on the doorstep of every 
Cincinnatian—rich and poor, white and 
black, young and old. 

We happen to harbor deep philosophical 
differences with many of those active in di- 
recting the war on poverty—differences that 
make us doubt whether this generation or 
any future generation can actually drive 
poverty from the land, 

But these differences do not mean that we 
condemn the effort, or that life in Cincinnati 
does not stand to be enhanced by programs 
calculated to convert today's tax consumers 
into tomorrow's taxpayers. 

We believe that Cincinnati—and every 
other community—must bend every effort to 
create opportunity where there has been 
none in the past. We believe this because we 
do not want to see Cincinnati become an 
annual battlefield. We do not want to see 
Cincinnati inhabited almost exclusively by 
welfare beneficiaries. 

We want instead to see Cincinnati con- 
tinue to be a city of substantial home owners 
who hold a genuine, personal stake in what 
happens to the entire Ohio Valley. We want 
Cincinnati to be a community in which 
young people of all races, all talents, all eco- 
nomic circumstances can find rewarding 
work compatible with their aptitudes and 
preparation. And we want Cincinnati to be 
a community in which men and women of 
all political and religious and ethnic persua- 
sions can continue to work together to iden- 
tify and solve common problems. 

Every time Cincinnatians can sit down and 
air their differences and give voice to their 
aspirations, that day draws nearer. 


THE FAA STUDIES AIR SAFETY—TO 
DEATH 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I made 20 recommendations for ac- 
tion by the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion to improve air safety. Among them 
was a requirement for all domestic air- 
craft, commercial and private, to carry 
an automatic signaling device which 
would enable searchers to quickly pin- 
point the site of a crash. As is so often, 
and so tragically the case, the FAA’s re- 
sponse is that they are studying it. 

A device similar to the one I demon- 
strated for the press this morning was 
brought to the FAA’s attention about 8 
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years ago. The FAA said then that they 
would study it. Since that time there have 
been thousands of crashes in which the 
planes involved were not found for days 
or months. In many instances, passen- 
gers and pilots survived the crash but 
perished ultimately because of injuries, 
exposure or starvation—or a combination 
of these—because searchers could not 
spot the wreckage. 

In Colorado, for example, there were 
43 crashes in 1964 which had not been 
located by September. In one tragic acci- 
dent, Dr. Randolph Lovelace, senior flight 
surgeon with the Space Agency, took off 
from Aspen, Colo., in an air taxi with his 
wife and their pilot. Shortly after takeoff, 
the plane went into a stall and crashed 
in a canyon. The occupants were injured 
but alive. Searchers came within a mile 
of the crash but never spotted it. Dr. 
Lovelace, his wife, and their pilot were 
frozen to death 5 days after the crash. 

I am sure my colleagues read press 
accounts of the tragic deaths of the Oien 
family of Oregon, whose light plane 
crashed on a northern California moun- 
tain last March. The family, which in- 
cluded a 16-year-old girl, survived the 
crash and managed to stay alive for 2 
full months before succumbing to ex- 
posure and starvation. The young girl’s 
diary told of the frustration they felt 
hearing search planes overhead—planes 
which could not see them because of bad 
weather and had no other means of pin- 
pointing the crash site. 

It is appalling to me that the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines have 
been using successfully for 3 full years 
a simple little device that would clearly 
have saved the Oiens and the Lovelaces, 
and countless others. This automatic 
crash locating unit, developed and man- 
ufactured by ACR Electronics Corp., of 
New York City, has already saved the 
lives of more than 1,000 aircrews who 
crashed in Vietnam. The military unit is 
inexpensive, costing only $285 each. I 
understand that a similar unit could be 
adapted for civilian use for under $100. 
Even if the cost were far higher, the price 
would be minimal in terms of the lives 
this device could save. The FAA must be 
aware of the use being made of it by the 
military. Yet, it takes no action. It con- 
tinues to study. 

Mr. Speaker, I am calling upon the 
FAA to immediately certify an automatic 
crash locator and to issue a regulation 
requiring its use on all commercial and 
private aircraft in the United States. The 
FAA is studying air safety to death— 
literally. It is time to stop studying and 
start acting. 


MILITARY DICTATORS ARE RUIN- 
ING GREECE 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
California? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times magazine recently published 
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a penetrating article about the terrible 
events occurring in Greece under the 
military officers who revolted and seized 
power last spring. 

Dictatorship in its shabbiest dress now 
rules Greece, the land which gave birth 
to many of our most precious ideas of 
democracy and liberty. Surely our Na- 
tion and the other democracies of the 
West cannot consider doing business as 
usual with this band of men until con- 


stitutional government and freedom is - 


restored. 

I have unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp the sad story of what this 
military junta is doing to the people and 
their freedoms in Greece. 

The story follows: 


AFTER THE ARRESTS—HOW THE MILITARY 
RULES 8 MILLION GREEKS 


(By Maurice Goldbloom) 


The military junta which seized power in 
Greece last April 21 is still nervous, but with 
each passing day it is less and less vulnerable. 
By now, neither a decision by King Constan- 
tine to break with it, nor a decision by the 
United States to cut off military aid would 
automatically topple it, though either would 
undoubtedly weaken it. 

The attitude of most Greeks toward the 
King’s role is summed up in a mot that has 
been going the rounds in Athens: “In the 
process of seduction, there is a point at which 
a girl must decide whether she is going to 
remain a virgin. The King has passed that 
point with the junta.” In his recent ap- 
pearances in the United States—in Washing- 
ton with the President, in Newport for the 
America’s Cup races—Constantine has ap- 
parently been acting as the regime's envoy. 
For its part, the United States, through its 
initial acquiescence, has given the junta the 
time it needed to dig in. 

In other words, the junta, though not no- 
ticeably more popular, does seem to be more 
solidly entrenched. The coup was staged by 
no more than 200 to 400 officers—out of some 
10,000 in the Greek Army. The ability of such 
a small group to seize power without signifi- 
cant opposition was largely the result of mis- 
taken identity. Greeks had long been expect- 
ing—and right-wing Greeks had been hoping 
for—a coup by a large, nominally secret, but 
in fact well-known, organization dominated 
by senior officers known as IDEA. But over 
the years a small, rival organization of junior 
officers, called EENA, had been growing up 
almost unnoticed. At the time of the coup 
its leadership included only one general— 
Stylianos Patakos, now Minister of the In- 
terior—and he had been made a brigadier 
only three months before. The group’s most 
important leader was Col, George Papadopou- 
los—who happened also to be the man as- 
signed by IDEA to transmit the orders for its 
coup to its followers throughout the army. 

It was EENA that struck, but when Papa- 
dopoulos gave the signal its recipients 
thought they were obeying IDEA, Because 
there was no organized democratic group in 
the army, there was no military resistance. 
Because civilian political groups—including 
the weak and demoralized Communists— 
were prepared only for electoral activity, 
there was no popular resistance. 

Once in, the junta lost no time in broad- 
ening its base of military support. Increas- 
ing the officer corps by approximately 10 
per cent has enabled it to win the support 
of perhaps twice that many officers through 
promotions and new appointments. Key 
officers on whose loyalty it could not count 
were forced to retire. In the army, this purge 
for the most part took place immediately 
after the coup; in the navy, where the coup 
had received almost no support, the junta 
moved more slowly. Still, by mid-August 
more than 60 naval officers, mostly of high 
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rank, were said to have been removed, and 
11 to have been arrested. 

Arrests, indeed, have been the junta’s 
most conspicuous activity. The cases of 
former Premier George Papandreou of the 
Center Union, his son, Andreas Papandreou, 
and Mikis Theodorakis, composer of the 
score for “Zorba the Greek,” have attracted 
worldwide attention, but there are thou- 
sands more, and the arrests show no signs 
of abating. 

The original wave of arrests was based 
largely on an army list of suspects prepared 
nearly 20 years ago; the conspirators had 
been afraid to ask for more recent lists for 
fear of tipping their hand. Thus, many of 
those arrested in the first sweep were people 
who, whatever they might have been in the 
turbulent nineteen-forties, had long since 
ceased to be politically active. 

Later arrests—which by now certainly out- 
number those of the first wave—have been 
more selective. They affect all sections of the 
political spectrum, including parliamentary 
deputies, former Government ministers and 
several of the country’s leading journalists. 
They also include a man who criticized the 
King in a telephone conversation with his 
sister, a bus driver who objected to letting 
a soldier ride free and numerous persons ac- 
cused of such offenses as having five or more 
guests in their home or possessing a mimeo- 
graph and not registering it with the police. 

Of those arrested at the time of the coup, 
more than 6,000 were sent to a hastily opened 
concentration camp on the island of Yiaros. 
(Some 1,500, most of whom had been ar- 
rested because of their official positions 
rather than for their politics, were soon re- 
leased, though many remained under house 
arrest.) The Government has now announced 
the opening of a second major concentra- 
tion camp on the island of Leros, to which 
prisoners are being transferred from Yiaros. 
‘This should be an improvement. 

Yiaros is a completely waterless and barren 
island, swept by high winds. Before the coup 
it had an old and unused prison, with cells 
for a few hundred persons, When the de- 
tainees were dumped on the island, the 
prison was used to house some of the women. 
The other prisoners were housed in tents, 25 
to a tent, grouped in three camps. 

Some weeks later, at a time when the Gov- 
ernment claimed to have released about a 
third of the prisoners originally there, it 
announced plans to construct reservoirs on 
the island which would make it possible for 
each prisoner to receive 15 liters (a little less 
than 4 gallons) of water a day. Clearly, the 
water supply during the first several weeks 
must have been barely enough for drinking, 
let alone sanitation, 

Later, other ameliorations were promised, 
These included an improvement in the diet, 
which was said to have consisted mainly of 
beans, and the opening of a canteen at which 
prisoners could purchase additional food and 
other small necessities. Some of these im- 
provements may have taken place. It at least 
appears reasonably certain that the canteen 
was opened—since underground channels 
reported a few weeks later that it had been 
closed again. 

There are inevitable gaps and time lags 
in information on conditions in the various 
places of detention, since Yiaros and most of 
the others have been barred to journalists 
and foreigners. A representative of the Inter- 
national Red Cross has, to be sure, been 
permitted to visit them. But in accordance 
with the normal practice of that organiza- 
tion, his report was submitted only to the 
Greek Government, which never made it 
public. 

The Government did, however, release a 
letter in which the Red Cross representative 
asked on humanitarian grounds that the 250 
women confined in the old prison on Yiaros 
be transferred elsewhere, to accommodations 
more appropriate to their sex. (The circum- 
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stances of this release were such that one is 
impelled to wonder if the Government really 
desired to give it wide publicity. In the 
Greek Government press office, official re- 
leases are normally laid out on tables, ar- 
ranged in the order of the numbers which 
they bear. They are available in Greek, 
English and French. This release had no 
number, it was not with the others, and it 
was available only in Greek.) I have seen 
no report indicating that such a transfer has 
in fact taken place, although the women 
may be among those now being moved to 
Leros. 

If conditions on Yiaros have improved in 
some elementary physical respects, it ap- 
pears that they have recently become worse 
in other ways. Some 250 of the “most dan- 
gerous” prisoners are said to have been segre- 
gated from the others, and to be confined 
to their quarters 20 hours a day. During the 
four hours in which they are allowed out, 
the other prisoners are confined, in order 
to prevent any contact between the two 
groups. And the three camps on the island 
are kept isolated from one another. 

These changes probably result from the 
regime’s disappointment at the failure of the 
prisoners to break down under its pressure. 
A condition for release is that the detainee 
sign a pledge to refrain from “antinational 
and anti-Governmental activity.” Few polit- 
ically significant prisoners have been willing 
to sign, regarding it as dishonorable. 

Interior Minister Patakos complained to 
me: “Some of them are getting more hard- 
ened instead of reforming. They have orga- 
nized by tents; a leader for each tent, and 
a group leader for each 8 or 10 tents. They 
have a president for each of the camps, and 
a general commander for the whole island. 
They have collected 250,000 drachmas [a 
little more than $8,000] among themselves, 
for what purpose I do not know, but I am 
sure it is not a good one.” 

As one of the “Communist” leaders of the 
hardened prisoners, Patakos mentioned Di- 
mitrios Stratis. When I remarked that the 
78-year-old Stratis, a veteran trade-union 
leader and leftwing parliamentary deputy 
whom I know well, was not a Communist, 
Patakos replied: “He calls himself a Social- 
ist, but he is a Communist. In Greece, we 
have right people and wrong people. All those 
who are against the country are Communists. 
Stratis is a Communist in his heart and his 
works. They are all liars,” 

Yiaros and the courts-martial which hand 
out sentences of five years for writing slogans 
on walls and eight years for lése-majesté are 
not the Government’s only instruments of 
intimidation. Some Greeks beyond the 
borders have had their citizenship revoked 
most notably, the actress Melina Mercouri, 
who seems to have come out ahead on the 
exchange. 

Many persons regarded as potential trou- 
blemakers have been taken to police stations 
and badly beaten, as a warning, without be- 
ing formally arrested; this treatment has 
been most often used on students and other 
young people. The security police have 
visited private employers with lists of “un- 
reliable” individuals who are to be dis- 
charged. Many people have had their tele- 
phones removed because of their political 
views; all have been discouraged from talk- 
ing politics on the phone or writing about it 
to friends by the knowledge that phones are 
likely to be tapped and letters opened. 

But the junta has not relied on terror 
alone to consolidate its position. Rather, it 
has systematically endeavored to entrench 
itself in every aspect of Greek life. On the 
national level, despite the existence of a 
nominally civilian Government, an army 
officer plays a key role in every ministry— 
in some cases as minister, in others as secre- 
tary general, in still others as a political com- 
missar without official title. 

The tenure of civil servants has been 
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abolished; many have been removed for their 
ideas, and all have been ordered to pledge 
their loyalty to the regime on pain of dis- 
missal. The purge has not been confined to 
such politically sensitive departments as 
the police, where 118 high-ranking officials 
and police doctors were dismissed in mid- 
August. (Others had been ousted previously, 
individually or in smaller batches.) It has 
even affected the director of the Byzantine 
Museum, an internationally known scholar. 

Locally, the regime has destroyed the sys- 
tem of nonpolitical nomarchs or district ad- 
ministrators, whose establishment American 
advisers once regarded as one of their major 
achievements. More than half the nomarchs 
have been removed; most of their replace- 
ments are army officers. While asserting its 
belief in the decentralization of authority, 
the Government has removed large numbers 
of elected mayors and local councils and re- 
placed them with appointees chosen in 
Athens. 

Nor has it confined itself to the govern- 
mental sphere. It has seized control of the 
Orthodox Church. It has dissolved hundreds 
of private organizations and removed the 
officers of numerous others, including bar as- 
sociations, agricultural cooperatives and the 
Jewish community. 

The United States Embassy in Athens 
clearly does not like the regime, though most 
Greeks regard it as responsible for the coup— 
an opinion the junta assiduously encourages. 
(A skeptcal friend remarked to me, after see- 
ing one of the coup leaders in action, “Now 
I believe what you say about the Americans 
not being behind the coup; they’d never have 
chosen these people!”) But the Embassy also 
regards the present Government as a lesser 
evil than a revolt against it, and has there- 
fore placed its hope in persuading the junta 
to practice self-denial and restore democ- 
racy voluntarily. Its influence is limited, 
since the junta now feels certain that the 
United States will continue military aid 
whatever happens. (Some weeks after the 
coup, the U.S. did cut off certain items, esti- 
mated by the Defense Department at 10 
percent of the total.) 

Nevertheless, the Embassy and State De- 

t see great cause for optimism in 
the appointment of a committee of jurists 
to draw up a revised Constitution by the 
end of the year for submission to a plebiscite. 
This is supposed to lead to a speedy and 
orderly restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

This assessment appears to contain a large 
measure of wishful thinking. The group 
named to draw up the new Constitution in- 
cluded a few persons of some distinction, sev- 
eral conservative nonentities and a few with 
rather unpleasant reputations. But the mem- 
bers were not consulted before their appoint- 
ments were announced, and some of the best- 
known have refused to serve. 

The Government's influence on the delib- 
erations of the committee is not likely to be 
cast on the side of democratic institutions. 
While Premier Constantine V. Kollias has 
said the new Constitution will be only 
slightly changed from the present one, jour- 
nalists close to the junta have called for 
much more drastic alterations. Among the 
suggestions offered are a ban on political 
activity by anyone who has ever cooperated 
with the extreme left, a requirement that all 
candidates have loyalty certificates from the 
security police, and the exclusion from office 
of anyone who has ever held foreign citi- 
zenship. 

The first of these provisions would not 
only bar all those in the United Democratic 
Left (EDA), a party which contains some 
hard-core Communists but also a wide range 
of non-Communists. It would also ban most 
members of Papandreou’s Center Union and 
a number of people now on the right—in- 
cluding some ex-Communists who hold office 
under the junta or are among its advisers. 
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(For example, Theophylaktos Papaconstan- 
tinou, whom the Government has placed in 
charge of the press, is a former Communist 
theoretician. So is the editor of Eleftheros 
Kosmos, the newspaper widely regarded as 
closest to the junta.) 

The significance of the second is shown by 
a story told by a friend who had served as an 
officer attached to the general staff. One of 
his duties was to investigate the qualifica- 
tions of officer candidates. In the dossier of 
one he found a report from the Security 
Police: “A. is a dangerous subversive, being 
closely associated with the politician Con- 
stantine Rendis.” At the time of the report, 
Rendis, who belonged to the right-center, was 
Minister of Public Order and the superior of 
the police official who wrote it. 

The third proposal is aimed primarily at 
Andreas Papandreou, a former American citi- 
zen and the man on whom millions of Greeks 
rest their hopes for their country's future. 

When I asked Patakos what constitutional 

the Government would propose to 
the committee, he mentioned none of these 
specific points, although he referred in a 
general way to changes in the qualifications 
of deputies. In response to a question, he 
added that the Premier named by the King 
would still have to receive the support of a 
majority in Parliament. He added that these 
ideas were merely being considered very ten- 
tatively; the one point on which the Govern- 
ment was determined was that the new Con- 
stitution must cure all the faults of the 
existing system. Apprised of this statement, 
one diplomat remarked: That's easy; all he 
has to do is change eight million Greeks.” 

Whatever kind of Constitution may emerge 
from the committee, the problem of imple- 
mentation will still remain, The embassy ap- 
pears to rely on the King and Patakos—the 
member of the junta who is regarded as 
most susceptible to the influence of the pal- 
ace—to promote the restoration of a consti- 
tutional regime. Patakos, however, does not 
seem to have any such intention, He told 
me: “We are not interested in elections; if 
we were, we wouldn’t have made a revolu- 
tion. This system we have now is the best 
system, because what we have now we have 
achieved with the people’s support, so there 
is no need for elections. We have more serious 
problems than elections. What we have done 
we did in order to achieve certain aims, and 
when we have achieved these aims, then we 
will have time for elections ... We are 
frank people. We are not liars and we do not 
want to make false elections, the way they 
do in Russia with 98 per cent; therefore there 
will be no elections.” 

But even if Patakos could be induced to 
support a prompt return to constitutionality, 
it is unlikely that he could accomplish it. 
Unlike Colonel Papadopoulos, who organized 
the coup, Patakos appears to have little tal- 
ent for conspiracy or political infighting. He 
seems a basically decent if insensitive man, 
whose political naiveté is almost incredible. 
(He is responsible for most of the pronounce- 
ments which have brought ridicule on the 
junta—the bans on miniskirts, beards, long 
hair, etc.) A soldier of peasant origin (a 
brother is said to be still working on the 
roads in Crete), he rose slowly through the 
ranks for 37 years, becoming a brigadier gen- 
eral and commander of the tank school three 
months before the coup. Only then does he 
seem to have been brought into the con- 
spiracy—because the tanks he controlled 
were necessary to its success. One suspects 
that he joined partly because of resentment 
at the establishment—civil and military—on 
which he blamed his slow promotion (he 
talks with obvious bitterness of the 10 years 
he lingered as a lieutenant colonel), and 
partly because he really believes the moralis- 
tic slogans to which others in the Govern- 
ment pay lip service. 

In any showdown between Patakos and 
Papadopoulos, the latter seems far more 
likely to be the victor. Indeed, the other 
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members of the junta may in any case drop 
Patakos when they feel strong enough to do 
so. He might even end up on Yiaros. If he 
should, I would not expect him to sign a 
declaration in order to obtain his release. 

But if the junta does not seem likely to 
give up power voluntarily, there are factors 
which may eventually lead to its downfall. 
One is the difficulty of getting competent 
personnel to work for it. The population of 
Greece is about the same as that of New 
York City, and the proportion of trained 
personnel is much lower. If one eliminates a 
majority of the population—and a much 
larger majority of the well educated—on 
political grounds, it becomes difficult to find 
competent people for important positions, 
Moreover, many whom the junta might be 
willing to appoint do not want to serve under 
present conditions; in one instance, it has 
had to draft a retired official into the army 
in order to make him assume a top post in a 
ministry. 

This difficulty may explain some of the 
peculiar appointments the Government has 
made. One, particularly strange for a regime 
which talks in terms of moral regeneration, 
is that of Constantine Thanos as Secretary 
General of the Ministry of Coordination and 
Alternate Governor of the World Bank, two 
of the most important. economic posts it had 
to fill. Mr. Thanos was, a few years back, re- 
jected for a teaching post at the University 
of Athens because it was discovered that the 
thesis he submitted in support of his applica- 
tion was a verbatim plagiarism from a memo- 
randum by Prof. Benjamin Beckhart of 
Columbia. The incident is not the only one 
of its type in Mr, Thanos’s career. 

But the Government may well feel that 
it cannot look too closely into the moral 
credentials of anyone who can help it solve 
its economic problems, for these are very 
great, and almost certain to increase. At the 
beginning of June, Greece had short-term 
debts of about $20-million more than its of- 
ficial gold and foreign-exchange reserves. 
(Some $100-million in gold sovereigns, the 
purchase and sale of which were used to 
stabilize the currency internally, did not ap- 
pear in the official reserves. The exact amount 
in this fund was secret.) And Greece's three 
principal sources of foreign exchange—emi- 
grant remittances (about one Greek worker 
in five is employed abroad), tourism and 
shipping—all seem likely to drop sharply 
this year, as does foreign investment. 

In addition, it is almost certain that a 
loan of about $100-million which had been 
promised by the European Economic Com- 
munity will now be postponed, if not can- 
celed. Nor have the financial prospects been 
improved by the resignation of the interna- 
tionally known economists Xenophon Zolo- 
tas and Michael Pesmazoglou as Governor 
and First Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
Greece. 

No wonder that a former minister says of 
Col. Nicholas Makarezos, who as Minister of 
Coordination is in charge of economic policy: 
“He’s the only one of them who thinks seri- 
ously about problems; that’s why he always 
looks worried.” The colonel’s worries seem 
likely to come to a head within the next six 
months. By that time, the Government is 
widely expected to run out of cash. (It is 
already asking for U.S. economic aid.) It may 
be able to renew credits as they come due, 
simply because creditors will prefer to keep 
their loans on the books instead of pushing 
them into default. But without new credits, 
which seem unlikely, there will have to be 
drastic import restrictions and currency con- 
trols; there may be a devaluation of the 
drachma and a sharp reduction in the stand- 
ard of living. 

The political repercussions of such a de- 
velopment are unpredictable. It may be that 
the opposition will still be too diso: 
to take advantage of the situation, and that 
the Government will be able to ride out the 
crisis. But it is also possible that students— 
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who are difficult to control because their 
leadership is always being renewed—and 
workers returning from northern Europe, 
where many of them have already organized 
against the junta, will by then form the 
basis of an effective resistance movement. 
And if the regime is not able to keep up the 
standard of living of the armed forces— 
particularly the officer corps—trouble could 
come from that quarter. 

Such a situation could conceivably result 
in a countercoup. Or the junta might turn 
to a foreign adventure, particularly in Cyp- 
rus, This past summer, there were sounds 
from Athens of a new drive for enosis, the 
union of Cyprus with Greece. (They pro- 
duced no sympathetic echoes among Greek 
Cypriotes.) 

Or the regime might seek to rally popular 
support by swinging in a Peronist or Na- 
tional Bolshevist direction. There are already 
some signs that it is considering this option. 
One is a decree prohibiting any Greek, in- 
cluding employes of foreign companies and 
international organizations in Greece, from 
getting more in salaries, allowance and pen- 
sions than the Premier receives—about $18,- 
000 a year. (The junta issued a decree rais- 
ing the salaries of Cabinet ministers sub- 
stantially, but forbade the press to mention 
it. Some days later another decree was issued 
reducing the salaries—but to a point well 
above their previous levels. The reduction 
was then publicized, without mentioning the 
previous raise.) It has also raised pensions 
for peasants by about two-thirds. And Agri- 
culture Minister Alexander Matthaiou's first 
radio address was not only filled with leftist 
phrases, but was couched in a form of the 
Demotiki (the popular language, tradition- 
ally championed by the left as against the 
Katherevousa or “pure” language backed by 
the right) so extreme that it is regarded as 
the trademark of the Communist party and 
shunned by everybody else. A move in this 
direction might also take on an anti-mon- 
archical aspect; not all the members of the 
junta regard the King as indispensable. 

It might seem strange for a rightist gov- 
ernment to move in this direction. But the 
junta does not represent the traditional 
Greek right, rooted largely in property and 
birth. Its leaders are men of lower and mid- 
dle-class background. They may hate the 
left, but they have no love for the conserva- 
tive establishment. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES PLAN SLUM 
INVESTMENT THROUGH RENT 
SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's efforts to develop creative co- 
operation between private industry and 
Government is bearing fruit. A major 
breakthrough in this effort is the recent 
announcement by the chairman of the 
board of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
that the life insurance companies of the 
country have pledged a special effort to 
work toward alleviation of the problems 
of the central cities. Their pledge takes 
the form of a $1 billion investment in 
improving housing conditions largely 
through the Rent Supplement program 
which the President is urging Congress 
to extend. 

The Minneapolis Tribune of Septem- 
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ber 17 commented favorably on the in- 
surance companies’ commitment to the 
improvement of life in the Nation’s 
cities, and with permission granted I in- 
clude the Tribune editorial in the 
RECORD: 


A ONE-BILLION-DOLLaR COMMITMENT 
To BETTER CITIES 


“There is a great feeling that the attempts 
to do something about the urban problem 
have been mainly speeches, programs and 
committees,” said John S. Pillsbury Jr. 
president of Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Co. “The people who are suffering 
say, Let's see some action.“ 

The life insurance industry announced 
last week a $1-billion commitment to action. 
The money will be invested in housing and 
job-producing industries in the poverty 
areas of the cities. Twin Cities-based North- 
western National Life and Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. each has agreed to invest 
up to $5 million in this way. Other com- 
panies that do business in Minnesota prob- 
ably will add to the slum-investment cash. 

The industry action is an example of the 
enlightened self-interest we have been urg- 
ing to help solve the problems of our urban 
society. In the short run, in this period of 
tight money and high interest rates, the in- 
surance industry could find more lucrative 
investment opportunities. In the long run, 
however, that industry and the economy will 
benefit from the uplift of the poor. 

The action also is an example of how the 
government can encourage private business 
to become involved in such problems. In 
this case, the federal government can take 
some of the risk out of the investments 
through rent supplements, mortgage guar- 
antees and other measures. We hope Con- 
gress comes through with rent supplement 
appropriations. 

For Minneapolis, the additional money 
should provide more financing to buy or 
rehabilitate inner-city homes. It might fur- 
nish capital for landlords to fix up their 
property to lease to the city for scattered - 
site public housing under a rent subsidy 
program, It could speed up development of 
new housing in the Grant renewal area on 
the North Side. 

We applaud the insurance industry and 
look for more examples of such major in- 
volvement in the great urban crisis of our 
times. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S TAX PRO- 
GRAM BENEFITS THE AMERICAN 
FARMER 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent debate on fiscal policy, one of the 
main issues in the debate—the actual ef- 
fects of the surtax proposal—is being 
buried by a smokescreen of charge and 
countercharge. 

Coming from Minnesota, a State where 
agriculture is an important part of the 
economy, I have been interested in the 
effects which the surtax would have on 
the American farmer—a mainstay of 
American society. 

I would recall that the administra- 
tion’s surtax proposal falls least heavily 
on those in the lowest income brackets. 
For example, 60 percent of all farm fam- 
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ilies in the United States fall below the 
adjusted gross income of $5,000 a year, 
and are therefore completely exempt 
from paying the surcharge. But, without 
the passage of the surtax, aggravated in- 
flation will cause interest rates on credit 
to go up. The credit market will contract. 
Government agencies which offer credit 
to farmers for a multitude of purposes 
will be forced to curtail their activities, 
N millions of farm families could suf - 
er. 

In addition, there are other compelling 
reasons why the American farmer should 
support this surtax proposal. It will mean 
stable prices. It will mean a good supply 
of credit. 

And it will help sustain almost 7 years 
of prosperity the Nation has enjoyed un- 
der Democratic administrations. 

I urge the House to approve the Pres- 
ident’s 1968 budget, and the 10-percent 
surtax along with it. 

Each day of hesitation increases our 
Government's financial problems. 


COMPULSORY LOAN PROPOSAL 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 20, I addressed this body on 
the desirability of an involuntary loan 
from each taxpayer of 10 percent of his 
tax liability instead of the proposed 10 
percent surtax. I said that the sur- 
charge idea was advanced by Economist 
Harold M. Somers, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

I was pleased to note in today’s letters 
to the editor section of the Washington 
Post that Professor Melville J. Ulmer, of 
the University of Maryland, has also en- 
dorsed the surcharge as an effective way 
to halt inflation. 

Professor Ulmer points to the dangers 
of the present stalemate on anti-inflation 
legislation, and to the inherent flexibility 
of the surcharge as a tool to combat both 
upturns and downturns in the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include Profes- 
sor Ulmer’s letter at this point, and I 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

COMPULSORY LOAN PROPOSAL 

Recent price increases could be only a 
modest beginning to a sharp inflation in the 
year ahead, if the official forecast of the 
Council of Economic Advisers is correct. Yet, 
despite abundant debate, decisive action of 
some kind to counter the upward trend of 
prices does not seem imminent. In fact for a 
year and a half, while the consumers’ price 
index climbed by fully five per cent, the Na- 
tion’s economic policy has called to mind 
nothing so much as a mesmerized bird, 
frozen in the glare of an onrushing snake. 

Underlying the recent indecision, however, 
are three formidable obstacles that are not 
easily surmounted. First, only the blissfully 
innocent place unqualified faith in economic 
forecasts, official or otherwise. There are 
crosscurrents on the horizon and six months 
from now, by the time a promptly enacted 
tax increase could take effect, economic activ- 
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ity could be moving downward. The tax 
change, in that event, would just deepen the 
recession. 

Secondly, the heavily taxed American 
public has been less than enthusiatic about 
the Administration’s proposal for a 10 per 
cent increase in the levy on incomes—a fact 
not lost on members of Congress, Thirdly, 
those who eye with proper skepticism the 
space program, the huge public investment 
in supersonic aircraft, the superfluous troops 
maintained in Europe, and some similar 
items in the Federal budget, wonder why 
public expenditures cannot be reduced so 
that a tax increase would be unnecessary. 

But meanwhile, nothing is done. And the 
probability that the official forecast is right 
cannot be discounted, and ought not to be 
ignored. 

To break the stalemate, the present 
writer wishes to offer a proposal that would 
block inflation promptly, if it develops, and 
yet meet the objections of those who oppose 
the administration's tax increase. The pro- 
posal is that each taxpayer be required to 
lend the government an amount equal to 10 
per cent of his tax liability, the sum to be 
repaid with five per cent cumulative interest 
at the end of three years. The loan would 
appear, initially, as a surcharge on tax 
liability, and would have much the same 
deflationary impact on the Nation’s spend- 

as an outright increase in taxes. As a 
loan with interest, however, it would be less 
punishing to the taxpayer. It should also, 
therefore, be more palatable to Congress. 

The use of this compulsory loan technique 
has one other highly important advantage. 
It must be acknowledged that the forecast 
for further inflation could be wrong, and 
the present proposal can easily allow for this 
possibility. Although the taxpayer's loan is 
nominally for three years, the President 
should be empowered to repay the loan in 
full at any earlier date, if desirable. Hence, if 
business activity turned down, the loan 
would be promptly refunded with all the 
effects of an expansionary tax cut—but with- 
out the interminable debates and delays that 
ordinarily attend changes in tax rates. 

The plan proposed here is based on the 
“forced savings” theory of John Maynard 
Keynes, offered as a means for financing 
World War II, and a similar scheme sug- 
gested by Harold M. Somers of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. The plan is not 
meant as a substitute for cutting low priority 
items from the Nation’s budget. These should 
be reduced or eliminated regardless of what 
is done to taxes. The plan is not designed as 
a substitute for ending oil depletion allow- 
ances or for closing other tax loopholes. 
Nevertheless, we may be waiting for some 
time for such commendable achievements. 
Meanwhile, the present economic situation 
requires prompt and forthright action. Adop- 
tion of the compulsory loan plan would 
enable us to take it. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND 
PROGRESS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take a moment to congratulate the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and others who have come up 
with what I regard as a most imaginative 
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program in our constant struggle in the 
the war against poverty. 

What I refer to, of course, is the an- 
nounced plan to mobilize the vast re- 
sources of private industry so that it 
might work, along with our Federal Gov- 
ernment, to assist in finding jobs and to 
provide the proper training for the many 
thousands of what we call our hard-core 
unemployed. 

As Secretary of Labor Wirtz said the 
other day, “jobs are the live ammunition 
in the war on poverty, and the right kind 
of jobs are jobs in private employment.” 
He made a distinction between on-the- 
job training as compared with institu- 
tional training, pointing out that on-the- 
job training is the best kind of training 
for the hard-core unemployed. And of 
course this on-the-job training can only 
come through the cooperation and par- 
ticipation of private enterprise. 

The Federal Government will increase 
its assistance to the private sector of our 
economy in order to generate a large- 
scale response from this sector in creat- 
ing new job opportunities either in exist- 
ing plants already located near the cen- 
tral cities, or in plants to be built with 
some form of Government assistance. In 
other words, the Government will help 
relieve the private enterprise firm of the 
extra expenses it will incur in the process 
of training and placement of the hard- 
core unemployed. 

I will not attempt to go into all the 
technicalities of the new plan but I would 
like to make two points: 

First, I don’t think this is a radical de- 
parture from the Government's pattern 
of efforts to help solve the hard-core un- 
employment problems. Rather it is a nat- 
ural extension of the overall concentrated 
employment programs of the major cities 
which has been so successful in enlist- 
ing the cooperation of private employers. 

Second, I am fully confident that 
American private enterprise can lick just 
about any problem and in partnership 
with the Federal Government under such 
an imaginative program, I am confident 
that this pressing problem of the hard- 
core unemployed will at last be solved. 

Iam proud to note that San Antonio is 
one of the cities selected for this pilot 
program. 

I look forward to seeing this program 
implemented and I hope that our private 
sector will rally to the call and give it all 
it has got. 


SAN ANTONIO YOUTH FAIR 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr, Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 19 and 20, a distinguished group 
of San Antonio citizens once again staged 
a tremendous Youth Opportunities Fair 
in the historic Villita Assembly Hall. 

It was our community’s way of helping 
its young to find their way, to discover 
their “niche” in life, if possible. 
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I would like to share with you and my 
colleagues the report of Mr. Roy A. 
Broussard, the fair’s manager. 

I want to salute Mr. Broussard and 
members of the advisory council which 
planned the fair for the wonderful work 
and dedication which they gave to this 
unique and outstanding event, They are: 
Ben Singleton, A. V. Macaluso, Neil Ohrt, 
Eugene Salmon, Gilbert de la Cruz, 
George Purvis, Ismael Landez, Francis 
B. Roser, Alvino Perez, Ann Van Griner, 
Augusto Vidales, Jack P. Muirell, Al 
Abrego, Harry Burns, S. L. Deckard, 
Rudy Guerrero, Manuel Ruiz Ibanez, Rev. 
A. C. Sutton, Ann Whitehead, Joe V. 
Alvarado, Guadalupe Gibson, William 
Bently, Mitchel L. Ammons, Clarkson 
Gross, Bill Henderson, Louis Alvarez, Bill 
Bailey, Dudley McEvoy, Dr. William 
Elizondo, S. A. Robinson, Rev. Henry 
Casso, Judge James A. McKay, Jr., James 
Martin, Jr., Olan LeBaron, Johnnie 
Johnson, D. R. Bolton, Joseph A, Freire, 
Jr., W. L. Flatt, Dallas Clark, B. J. Nichol, 
Dolores Bradley, Jake Roariguez, Clyde 
Smith, and Charles Cueller, 

Mr. Broussard’s report is as follows: 
YOUTH OPPORTUNITY FAIR: BRINGING CAREERS 
WITHIN REACH 

At 2:30 on the afternoon of September 
19, 1967, Mayor Walter W. McAllister opened 
the Second Annual Youth Opportunity Fair 
in San Antonio, Texas. At the opening cere- 
mony were a number of local and state dig- 
nitaries, approximately 400 young people, 
and the majority of school superintendents 
representing San Antonio’s fourteen (14) 
independent school districts. 

It was a typical, warm and sunny day as 
the mayor “busted” the ceremonial ribbon 
made of newspaper want ads on job oppor- 
tunities. Little did the audience realize that 
hurricane Beulah was to play a major role 
during this second annual career informa- 
tion program. 

In spite of the rain, wind, and general 
turmoil instigated by the fierce old gal, the 
second annual Youth Opportunity Fair was, 
nonetheless, tremendously successful. 

In spite of the constant rainfall and se- 
vere weather news bulletins, some fifty-five 
organizations had exhibits assembled in the 
Villita Assembly Hall—an excellent indica- 
tion of the committed concern of the com- 
munity of Bexar County for its population 
of young people. 

To not list each of these exhibitors in 
this report would certainly be an injustice; 
to list every single exhibitor is definitely 
justifiable, as well as a number indication 
of the gratitude felt by the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Youth Opportunity Fair, Inc. 

Hence, the council salutes and commends 
each of the following exhibitors who played 


a magnificent role in bringing careers within 
reach. 


EXHIBITORS 1967 YOUTH OPPORTUNITY Fam 
BUSINESS 


IBM Corporation. 

Braniff International. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc. 

Precision Manufacturing Company, 

Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

Joske's of Texas. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company. 

Travelers Insurance Company. 

United Services Automobile Association, 
Frost National Bank. 

National Bank of Commerce, 
Handy-Andy, Inc. 

Texas Insurance Field Men’s Association. 
San Antonio Hotel and Motel Association. 
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MEDICAL 
Baptist Memorial Hospital. 
Robert B. Green Hospital. 
Santa Rosa Medical Center. 
Southwest Texas Methodist Hospital. 
San Antonio District Dental Hygienist So- 


ciety. 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


City of San Antonio. 

City Public Service Board. 

Office of Economic Opportunity—VISTA. 

San Antonio River Authority. 

State Department of Public Welfare. 

Texas Employment Commission. 

U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

U.S. ARMED FORCES 

Armed Forces Recruiting Stations. 

Aerospace Medical Division, Brooks AFB. 

Brooke Army Medical Center, Ft. Sam 
Houston. 

San Antonio Air Material Area, Kelly AFB. 

U.S. Army Medical Training Center, Ft. 
Sam Houston. 


EDUCATIONAL & TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


St. Mary’s University. 

Incarnate Word College. 

San Antonio College. 

St. Philip’s College. 

Harlandale Independent School District. 

Community College. 

Durham Colleges. 

’s Academy of Beauty Culture. 

Strauch Beauty College. 

Texas Vocational Schools, Inc. 

Gary Job Corps Training Center. 

San Antonio Neighborhood Youth Orga- 
nization. 

Texas Educational Service Center. 

Victor Better Business Service. 

Hick’s Beauty School. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Congressman Henry B. Gonzalez’ Office. 

March of Dimes. 

San Antonio Association for Retarded 
Children. 

KAPE Radio Station. 

The tremendous participation of the fore- 
going organizations can only be appreciated 
when one visualizes the thousands upon 
thousands of handouts on career informa- 
tion distributed during the two days of the 
Fair; by visualizing hundreds of young people 
being given first-hand information on the 
opportunities offered by being a police officer, 
a fireman, a soldier, sailor, airman, Wac, 
Waf, a VISTA volunteer, a cosmetologist, a 
Job Corp trainee, a plumber, a bank 
teller, a telephone operator, a sales person, 
an LVN, a registered nurse, an x-ray tech- 
nician, a medical orderly and 20,000 other 
careers in the medical field, an unlimited 
number of careers in civil service, a multi- 
tude of jobs offered by the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission—name the job and/or ca- 
reer and a young person attending the Fair 
could obtain all the information needed con- 
cerning his or her particular interest. 

Imagine all medical institutions in Bexar 
County—the Baptist Memorial Hospital, 
Santa Rosa Medical Center, Robert B. Green 
County Hospital, the University of Texas 
Medical Complex, Brooke Army Medical Cen- 
ter, and the Aerospace Medical Division, 
Brooks A.F.B.—distributing information on 
the unlimited opportunities in Health ca- 
reers. 

And, moreover, consider the fact that the 
Coca-Cola booth handed out some 18,000 free 
“Coke” samples during the first half day of 
the Fair. Interest and generosity were tre- 
mendous during the Fair, one vocational 
school eyen gave out a free course in plumb- 
ing to a lucky young man, some exhibitors 
gave cookies and cake; Ogtell’s Academy of 
Beauty Culture, Inc., Straunch’s Beauty Col- 
lege and Hick’s Beauty School, a school to 
train Negro beauty operators, were offering 
free beauty services to young ladies and fe- 
male adults who had coiffures ruined by a 
constant rain. 
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The fair participants, both exhibitors and 
youths, were handicapped by Beulah; how- 
ever, the exhibitors’ desire to contribute and 
the youths’ eagerness to be informed both 
prevailed, and the two day program was a 
success. 

Many school districts were bringing high 
school students to the Fair in buses even 
though these districts are limited in avail- 
able transportation. The superintendents of 
these districts are to be commended for 
their desire in having the students in each 
respective district take full advantage of this 
career information program. 

Others who are to be commended for sin- 
cere cooperation, at the national level, by en- 
dorsing and sponsoring the Youth Opportu- 
nity Fair of 1967 are: Senators Ralph W. 
Yarborough and John G. Tower, and Con- 
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gressman Henry B. Gonzalez; a special com- 
mendation is also afforded the honorable 
Hubert H. Humphrey, vice-president of the 
United States, who, as chairman of the 
President’s Council on Youth ty, 
endorsed the Fair and sent a personal letter 
of invitation to the youth of Bexar County, 
requesting that they take advantage of this 
program. 
STATISTICS AND OBJECTIVES OF YOF 

In order to serve both the in-school junior 
and senior high school students and the 
school dropouts, certain steps were taken 
by the Advisory Council of Youth Opportu- 
nity Fair. One was a survey on the number 
of junior and senior high school students 
in all school districts in San Antonio—the 
survey follows: 


SURVEY ON NUMBER OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN BEXAR COUNTY 


School district Junior high school Senior high school Total 
students students 
Alamo roa Independent School District, 
Ms 940 1,846 2, 786 
East Central School District, Stuart Rd 406 621 1,027 
ee School District, 6458 
— SESE ES 3, 396 4,260 7, 656 
Fort ‘Sam Houston Independent School District, 
FT 320 446 766 
Harlandae Independent School District, 102 
3 3,600 3,650 7,250 
5 j School District, Old Seguin Rd. 245 350 595 
— a Independent School District, 102 
FFT 2,837 2, 256 5,093 
Northside Independent School District, Evers Rd. 3,946 6, 681 10,627 
San Antonio Independent School District, Lavaca 
00 18, 385 15, 192 33,577 
Special Education Enrollment, SalS D 239 169 408 
Schertz-Cibolo Independent School District, 
ü TTT 428 572 1,000 
South San Antonio Independent School District, 
2515 Navajo. 950 1,200 2,150 
Southwest Independent School District, 5 Ks = 
outhwest Independen! ri 
— — E E A 287 339 626 
San Antonio Catholic Archdiocese School------- 1,444 1,386 2,830 
Ce AA ay ih a aie 37, 928 39, 366 77,294 


The Advisory Council then knew that there 
were approximately 77,294 junior and senior 
high school students who could utilize the 
Youth Opportunity Fair resource. 

The second step undertaken was that of 
getting the school drop outs to attend the 
Fair 


Included in this group were the dropouts, 
delinquents, youth on probation, and youth 
with other problems. Contacts were made 
with the many community centers in the 
city, the Juvenile Probation Office, Federal 
Housing Units, Economic Opportunity De- 
velopment Corporation, EODC, and other or- 
ganizations thereunder, such as Project FREE 
and the San Antonio Neighborhood Youth 
Organizations, SANYO. 

During these contacts, moreover, pictures 
were taken of young people holding the 
Youth Opportunity Fair theme poster and 
inviting all youths (in accompanying news- 
paper stories) to attend the Fair. The news- 
papers, radio and TV media responded by 
giving the Fair their full cooperation. The 
three San Antonio TV stations each alloted 
six twenty second spot announcements, in 
color, by youth of all three ethnic groups 
in San Antonio. The radio stations also of- 
fered spot announcements, Youth was used 
to deliver the message on the Fair to other 
young people whereby there could be an 
identification concept. 

Another tremendous boost was the San 
Antonio Bus Card Agency allowing the Youth 
Opportunity Fair some 265 free bus card 
spaces on the city buses. 

In order to arrive at some conclusions as 
to the response made in youth attendance, 
a registration form was developed to be com- 
pleted by all youths who attended the Fair— 
this form identified the youths in school, in 
employment, in college, out of school, and 
youth looking for work. 


A sampling was made on the morning of 
the second day of the Fair. The results of 
this sampling, taken from the number of 
youth who attended the Fair between the 
hours of 9:00 am. to 11:00 am. at the 
aforementioned time follows: 

Statistics on youths attending Youth Op- 


portunity Fair, Sept. 20, 1967, between the 
hours of 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 


Number 

Group name of youths 
Alamo Heights School District 308 
East Central School District 22 
Edgewood School District........... 467 


Fort Sam Houston School District... 308 
Harlandale School District......... — 1 
Judson Rural School District 22 
North East School District........... 57 
Northside School District 46 
San Antonio Catholic Archdiocese 
a GRRE SS SOL ae Pe EER ER FH 71 
2 Antonio Independent School Dis- 
„ß .. a 96 
orion 8 papacy School District. 17 
South San Antonio School District 16 
Southside School District 27 
Southwest School District 14 
Total number of in-school 
youths attending during 
ng 8 1,379 
Students in college 11 
Dont: E E 1 
Youths looking for work 6 
Students in vocational schools 14 
Status unidentified.-.--------------- 2 


Total number of out of public school 
youths attending during sampling 164. 

Total number of all youths attending dur- 
ing 3 hour sampling 1,543. 

Approximate total attendance during both 
days of Fair 6,000 to 8,000. 
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Because of severe weather conditions some 
youths forgot their registration slips at home 
or never got to register at the entrance—it 
was raining constantly during the three 
hours of this sampling. 

In conclusion, the Youth Opportunity Fair 
Advisory Council wishes to report that in 
spite of the weather, the Second Annual 
Youth Opportunity Fair was a tremendous 
success; in spite of the weather all exhibitors 
stood their ground; in spite of the tornado 
warnings the youth of San Antonio turned 
out for the Fair; and, that the entire Bexar 
County community should be commended for 
a job well done in behalf of its future citi- 
zens—everyone is now looking forward to 
the Youth Opportunity Fair of 1968. 


IN SUPPORT OF HR. 1411 


Mr, WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EILBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
go on record today as supporting H.R. 
1411 introduced by the Congressman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpALL] and related 
bills which are designed to tighten up 
the existing postal laws to prevent the 
U.S. mails from being used as an instru- 
ment to defraud. 

The proposed legislation which I sup- 
port would amend one of the provisions 
of the existing law, the purpose of which 
is to protect the consuming public. How- 
ever, experience shows the present provi- 
sions need strengthening if they are to 
be really effective in their purpose to 
prevent the use of the mails to obtain 
property or money under false repre- 
sentations. 

The provisions which I would amend 
are to be found at section 4005 of title 39 
of the United States Code. The present 
provisions are already designed to pro- 
tect a consumer to some extent from 
false representations when sent through 
the U.S. mail. The present provisions 
authorize the Post Office Department to 
return to the customer mail containing 
remittances, generally in the form of 
checks or money orders, which the poten- 
tial customer has sent to the unscrupu- 
lous promoter. 

In order to establish a basis to issue 
@ mail-stop order under the present stat- 
ute, the Post Office is required to prove: 
First, that advertising is being used by 
a promoter who seeks money or prop- 
erty through the mail; second, the ad- 
vertising contains representations which 
are material and false as a matter of 
fact; and third, the false representations 
were made with intent to deceive. 

Before issuing a mail-stop order, the 
Post Office Department gives an adver- 
tiser alleged to be violating the statute 
an opportunity to discontinue the objec- 
tionable representations and to return 
the mail he receives as a result of such 
representations. If he does not, and a 
violation is established, the Postmaster 
General issues a mail-stop order requir- 
ing the postmaster at the promoter’s 
post office of delivery to return to the 
sender any mail addressed to the pro- 
moter which contains remittances or re- 
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lates to the objectionable representa- 
tions. 

The Postmaster General’s mail-stop 
orders merely deprive the unscrupulous 
operators of their right to receive remit- 
tances through the mails which they 
have solicited through false representa- 
tions. The operators’ rights would con- 
tinue to be protected under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act and in the 
courts. 

As the law is presently written, the 
Post Office Department is not usually 
troubled with proving the use of the ad- 
vertising, or that the advertising con- 
tains representations which are material 
and false as a matter of fact, but it is 
seriously hampered by the necessity of 
meeting the burden of proof as to intent. 
The courts have held that the word 
“fraudulent” as used in the statute re- 
quires a proof of intent. As the Post- 
master General has observed, the opera- 
tion of a man’s mind is a most difficult 
thing to prove. 

It is especially difficult for the Post 
Office Department to prove because that 
Department does not have subpoena 
power to build certain pertinent evidence 
bearing on the element of intent. More- 
over, since the promoters rarely take the 
stand to testify, they cannot be cross- 
examined. There are frequently situa- 
tions where the falsity of the claims are 
clearly apparent but where fraud orders 
are denied simply because intent to de- 
ceive could not be established. 

There is precedent for the change 
which I support. There are other statutes 
applying to other regulatory agencies 
which are operative against false adver- 
tising and where intent is not an element 
of required proof. For example, the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act imposes crim- 
inal penalties for misbranding through 
deceptive packaging and neither intent 
to defraud nor awareness of violation 
need be proved for the imposition of a 
criminal penalty under the deceptive 
packaging section of that act. The Se- 
curities Exchange Commission is also 
authorized to proceed against the false 
stock prospectus without the burden of 
establishing intent. 

The proposal which I support would, 
if enacted, change the present law in 
that it would eliminate the necessity for 
establishing the intent to deceive. Proof 
of falsity of advertising claims would 
be made a sufficient basis for a civil 
action. 

H.R. 1411 is designed to close one of 
the existing loopholes now being utilized 
by unscrupulous promoters to defraud. 
It will eliminate the present burden of 
proving that the unscrupulous promoter 
actually had the intent to deceive when 
he sent the false representation through 
the mail. 

The areas of greatest abuse under the 
present law appear to involve fraudulent 
real estate development schemes, phony 
franchise distributorships, phony medi- 
cal apparatuses, insurance swindles, and 
chain referral plans whereby housewives 
are led to believe that they will recoup 
the cost of overpriced merchandise such 
as vacuum cleaners, food freezers, and 
the like if they supply the names of 
friends who might be potential custom- 
ers. 
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The proposed legislation has the sup- 
port of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards which represents 88,000 
realtors who do about 90 percent of the 
real estate business in the United States. 
In testifying before the committee, their 
representative stated that he would like 
to see the Post Office Department 
equipped with legislation such as that 
embodied in H.R. 1411 to afford the De- 
partment an opportunity to minimize 
the fraudulent sale of land through the 
use of the U.S. mails. 

The need for legislation of the type I 
favor has been recognized for some time. 
The Post Office Department has recom- 
mended that the law be amended and a 
number of bills have been introduced in 
both the House and Senate since 1960 to 
bring this about. In the 89th Congress, 
a bill similar to the one I support was 
passed by the House but no action was 
taken on it by the other body. In this 
Congress, H.R. 1411 has been favorably 
reported by the House Committee on 
Ane Office and Civil Service on May 10, 

It might be mentioned that the Presi- 
dent, in his message to the Congress 
dated February 16, 1967, on “Consumer 
Protection” (H. Doc. No. 57) made refer- 
ence to the need for Federal legislation 
which would protect both the buyer and 
the legitimate seller in interstate mail 
order transactions. Only the Federal 
Government, in other words, the Con- 
— — has the power to amend the postal 
aws. 

The Postmaster General, following his 
appointment as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests recently 
established by the President, referred to 
the fact that the current prosperity of 
the country has “whetted the appetite 
of the mail fraud swindler.” Complaints 
received by the Post Office Department 
indicate that instances of alleged mail 
fraud are ever increasing. It is estimated 
that more than 130,000 are expected to 
be received by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1967 and this will be double the 
number of complaints received 5 years 
ago. 

In my opinion, the need for the amend- 
ment has been amply demonstrated and 
the proposals incorporated in H.R. 1411 
appear to me to be sound. I urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in enacting legis- 
lation which will reform the law in this 
respect. 


CERTAIN EFFORTS WOULD WEAKEN 
OEO 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FuLTon] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, I received a letter 
from Mr. Charles E. Scripps, chairman 
of the board, Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers, Cincinnati, Ohio, writing to me as 
a member of the Business Leadership Ad- 
visory Council of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 
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Mr. Scripps, in his letter, presented as 
lucid and as levelheaded an appeal in 
behalf of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and its programs as I have en- 
countered to date, and I include his letter 
in the Recorp at this point: 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 7, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD H. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FULTON: I am a mem- 
ber of the Business Leadership Advisory 
Council of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. In this capacity, I would like to ex- 
press my personal concern about certain 
efforts in Congress that would tend to 
weaken the O.E.O. 

I believe a strong O.E.O. is needed for the 
time being, for the following reasons: 

An aggressive and immediate effort to deal 
with the problems of poverty continues to be 
essential to the welfare of the country. A 
centralized management of programs to this 
end should rest in a single agency until con- 
siderably more progress has been made. 

Any dismantling of O.E.O. would result in 
increased frustration and agitation in our 
cities. Efforts to this end would provide effec- 
tive propaganda for the extremist agitators. 

There is no escaping the fact that over the 
past four decades poverty has become in- 
creasingly a part of the everyday working 
economy of the nation. This condition is 
here to stay. It is a negative part, and ex- 
tremely expensive. 

At one time, the poor were relatively iso- 
lated physically and economically, but public 
welfare and migration to the cities have 
greatly changed the picture. This condition 
isn’t likely to change. The only economic 
answer is a major effort to eliminate the 
causes of poverty wherever possible. 

It seems evident that the traditional local 
public and private programs and institutions 
have not been equal to the task. Migration to 
the cities, and increasing public acceptance 
of responsibility for the poor, and a number 
of other contributing factors have over- 
whelmed the capacity of the local agencies 
to deal with the jobs they were designed 
to do. 

I am encouraged to note that O.E.O. has 
made it a point to work through local and 
private agencies wherever possible. This has 
resulted in some cases of poor judgment, 
poor managen.ent, and errors. These can be 
corrected. In the long run, I would hope 
that the local agencies would become fully 
competent to handle local problems. 

I am encouraged also to note that O.E.O. 
has been able, at the Federal level, to spin 
off certain programs to H.E.W., Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Department of 
Labor, and perhaps other agencies. 

It seems to me that this is the kind of 
progress that O.E.O. should make. Ideally, I 
would hope that O.E.O. could be so success- 
ful that eventually there would be no need 
for it. 

As for now, we need a strong O.E.O. to de- 
velop programs to meet critical present 
needs, and to help local agencies develop the 
capability to do what is needed. At the Fed- 
eral level, a centralized responsibility in 
O.E.O. is best able to create and initiate. 

The most important thing that the United 
States of America can say for our form of 
government and way of life is that every 
citizen enjoys freedom, has a useful job, and 
enjoys decent health services and living con- 
ditions. Words cannot communicate this, 
but the visible existence of the condition 
would be most eloquent. 

Peoples around the world must wonder 
how the richest and most powerful nation 
can tolerate conditions that breed deep pov- 
erty, substandard housing, substandard 
education, and finally riots. 

What we can demonstrate now is that 
our society and our form of government can 
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recognize our problems and deal with them 
quickly and effectively. 

I have not attempted to discuss the merits 
or lack thereof of any specific O.E.O. pro- 
grams. You are closer to the situation than 
I. What O.E.O. programs are doing in your 
own community will be more significant 
than my comments. 

I’m sure you and your staff have plenty 
to do, I have already burdened you with the 
above communication, so please don’t trou- 
ble to acknowledge. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. SCRIPPS. 


TIPPLERS AND THE LAW 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BEVILL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention to an editorial which 
appeared in the Birmingham News on 
September 23, 1967. Entitled “Tipplers 
and the Law,” this editorial is an excel- 
lent summary of action currently under- 
way to deal with America’s fourth major 
health problem, the disease of chronic 
alcoholism. 

With unanimous consent, I include this 
excellent Birmingham News editorial in 
the RECORD: 

TIPPLERS AND THE LAW 


Back in 1846 a Maine physician, Dr. J. Ed- 
ward Turner, suggested that heavy drinkers 
should get treatment and rehabilitation in 
institutions and not be subject to the moral 
exhortations then common. The doctor’s pro- 
posal did nothing but anger the public and 
his colleagues, and the courts continued to 
throw drunks in the tank to “dry out.” 

Dr. Turner must have been more than a 
century ahead of his time, for his treatment- 
rehabilitation philosophy nowadays would be 
in tenor with what many authorities have 
said recently: Alcoholism is a disease and 
should be recognized as such by public offi- 
cials. 

In January, 1966, the courts began to ac- 
cept this philosophy. The U.S. Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals ruled that chronic al- 
coholic suffers from a sickness and there- 
fore may not be prosecuted for public drunk- 
enness. A state, said the court, “cannot stamp 
an unpretending chronic alcoholic as a crim- 
inal if his drunken public display is invol- 
untary as a result of the disease.” As long 
as the chronic alcoholic “is not marked a 
criminal,” however, he may still be detained 
for treatment and rehabilitation. Related 
cases are pending in other courts, One now 
before the U.S. Supreme Court would affect 
Alabamians. 

The problem this ruling presents is that 
it is a departure from traditional American 
experience and thus finds most local facilities 
inadequate for “treatment and rehabilita- 
tion.” Recognizing the situation Congress 
included in the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act of 1963 funds to defray from 
one-third to two-thirds of the costs of con- 
structing local facilities, 

Other assistance might come through the 
enactment of the National Alcoholism Care 
and Control Bill, sponsored by U.S. Senator 
Frank Moss of Utah. The measure, endorsed 
this year in a joint resolution of the Ala- 
bama Legislature, now awaits hearings be- 
fore the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee. It would authorize $20 million in fiscal 
1968 for grants for detoxification centers, 
court-supervised programs for alcoholics and 
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alcohol-related offenders, programs in cor- 
rectional institutions for alcoholics, and 
after-care programs for alcoholics. Also, it 
would provide $500,000 for the study of per- 
sonnel practices and projected needs in the 
field of alcoholism control. 

This bill, and the effects and implications 
of the court rulings on alcoholism, were dis- 
cussed by Senator Moss Friday at a meeting 
of the Junior Bar Section, Birmingham Bar 
Association. 

These treatment and rehabilitation meas- 
ures, while showing an enlightened attitude 
toward alcoholism-as-disease, do not consider 
fully the preventative aspect of this health 
problem. There are many cases on the books 
of persons who have been arrested scores 
and even hundreds of times for drunkenness. 
Admonishing, jailing, beating, ducking, 
lashing and threatening with eternal damna- 
tion and other of the old methods simply 
have not kept a person from drinking heavily 
once he has started. 

The psychological and other, unknown 
reasons for a person starting to drink to 
excess consistently must, then, be met too. 
Counseling and guidance programs to spot 
and alleviate personal difficulties are equally 
as important as after-the-fact treatment. 

Public officials in most places still throw 
chronic alcoholics in jail and book them on 
public drunkenness charge. But as more 
states come under court rulings forbidding 
this, the officials will have to correct them- 
selves. Unless they have made prior prepara- 
tions, they will be holding intoxicated per- 
sons with no place to put them. Alabama’s 
Division of Alcoholism is hoping to avert 
widespread confusion by strengthening their 
system of detoxification centers and outpa- 
tient clinics. Those communities unable to 
use such facilities must make other arrange- 
ments, for example, with a local hospital. 
All public officials should be aware of the im- 
plications of the current court proceedings 
and of the aid which would be available 
under Sen. Moss’ bill. 


CHEMICAL FIRMS FIND ROLE IN 
POVERTY WAR 


Mr, WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am continually heartened by the ever- 
growing signs of a crucial role being 
played by private industry in our total 
national effort against poverty. I was 
recently reminded of this extremely sig- 
nificant trend by an article appearing in 
the August 28 issue of Chemical & Engi- 
neering magazine, entitled “Chemical 
Firms Find Roles in Poverty War.” In 
particular, Mr. Speaker, I was interested 
to read of the pioneering role of Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. as a Job Corps contrac- 
tor. Thiokol operated the Clearfield, 
Utah, Job Corps center for men, which 
has won increasing praise in that area 
of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, as I know this article will 
be of interest to my distinguished col- 
leagues, I insert it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

CHEMICAL Firms FIND ROLES IN POVERTY WAR 

Several chemical company-directed skir- 
mishes in the war against poverty are now 
beginning to show results, and may even 
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foreshadow things to come in that “other 
war.” For as the long, hot, rioting summer 
wanes and the nation struggles to find the 
way out of its main domestic predicament, 
private industry’s talents and resources are 
being called upon to help pave the way. 

Nationally, the chemical industry may 
appear to be standing aloof from the poverty 
fight. Its trade associations, whether or not 
they should, have not taken positions on 
what the industry can do to help. But there 
is involvement at the plant and community 
level, where several chemical companies are 
making imaginative, constructive efforts to 
crack local poverty cycles. Some examples of 
the action: 

Thiokol Chemical runs a Job Corps camp 
in Clearfield, Utah. And it has a contract 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to upgrade 
the living conditions and vocational re- 
sources of impoverished Indian tribes in 
New Mexico. 

In Philadelphia, Smith Kline & French is 
nearing the 18th month of its $40,000-a-year 
effort. It is the only company managing the 
total rehabilitation of an urban slum (a 
neighborhood named, with appropriate irony, 
“Spring Garden”). 

Du Pont, under a contract with the Board 
for Fundamental Education in Indianapolis, 
this month graduated the last of three classes 
of formerly undereducated general services 
employees. In 20 weeks, many acquired the 
verbal and arithmetical skills of 10 grades. 
Some showed so much leadership potential 
that they seem headed for jobs of higher 
responsibility. 

In Cleveland, business can take much of 
the credit for a summer that has been re- 
markably free of rioting thus far. Through 
the local Plans for Progress Council, com- 
panies such as Sohio, Harshaw, and Diamond 
Alkali have shown the community that 
young slum dwellers, hired and trained with 
a little patience, can become reliable workers. 

There are dozens of other examples of 
company efforts. Aerojet, for one, was the 
first company to open a plant in the Watts 
area of Los Angeles after the 1965 riots— 
Watts Mfg. Co., maker of military tents. Allied 
Chemical, American Cyanamid, and a num- 
ber of other companies have taken deliberate 
efforts to assist Negro colleges with equip- 
ment and recruitment programs. Eastman 
Kodak, its unfortunate misunderstanding 
with Rochester civil rights groups resolved, 
is stepping up what already was a model 
program of recruiting and training minority 
workers. 

And Dow Chemical has just started a drive 
to recruit Negroes in Saginaw, Mich. (which 
is 20% Negro), for work in its Midland plant. 
Dow has donated equipment to vocational 
training programs in Saginaw, sent its own 
employees as counselors and lecturers into 
Saginaw schools, and has brought several 
busloads of students to Midland for a 
workday introduction to a manufacturing 
company. 

Hoffmann-La Roche for the past several 
months has been teaching underprivileged 
girls In Newark, N. J., a variety of clerical 
and secretarial skills, using the newest audio- 
visual techniques. The goal is to produce 
stenographers who can take shorthand at 
80 words per minute and type at least 50 
words per minute. 

THIOKOL CAMP 

The company with probably the biggest 
corporate commitment to the poverty war is 
Thiokol, whose shares were one of the 
glamour stocks of the early sixties. Since loss 
of the contract for development of big solid- 
fuel booster rockets, Thiokol has branched 
Into many new areas. One is economic de- 
velopment, headed by vice president Robert 
L. Marquardt. The hub of its efforts is the 
Job Corps camp located about 30 miles north 
of Salt Lake City along the Wasatch Range 
at the old Naval distribution center in Clear- 

Its director is Charles J. Moxley. 
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About 1350 boys, 16 to 21 years old, are 
enrolled at the Clearfield camp, which re- 
ceived the first enrollees last October. At the 
outset, heir academic achievement level 
averages at about the fifth grade. They de- 
part with ninth grade skills. Almost all come 
from families whose income falls below that 
imperfect measuring point the Social Security 
Administration uses to define poverty— 
$3,000 a year. 

Sociological studies haven’t been made to 
back up this contention, but the fate of 
many of the youngsters, without some such 
effort, would probably be the welfare rolls. 

Negroes are the biggest single group at 
Clearfield, with about 55% of the enroll- 
ment. Whites come next, followed about 
equally by Indians and Spanish-Americans. 
(Few of the other Job Corps camps have 
such a mix.) Each corpsman has his choice 
of seven occupations to train for: plastics 
technology, automotive repair, food proc- 
essing, air conditioning and refrigeration, 
agriculture, metalworking, and hospital 
work, About 200 are enrolled in the plastics 
program. Since October, 12 have graduated 
and, of them, six have been placed in jobs. 
The other six are waiting to hear from pros- 
pects, 

“People say the Job Corps is too expen- 
sive,” Mr. Marquardt acknowledges. “Public 
schools educate youngsters for $500 to $800 
a year per pupil, while Job Corps costs run 
around $600 each. Sure, conventional edu- 
cation works for the average middleclass 
youngster, but for the other 20%—the de- 
prived 20%—it just plain doesn't. The reg- 
ular school system is not adequate for kids 
without the right functional and intelli- 
gence quotients. Industry and OEO can 
take a boy any day of the week and put that 
boy through a progress program and suc- 
ceed—if he's willing to stick it out. We're 
doing it. So is Litton, Avco, and RCA.” 

Thiokol is really the only chemical com- 
pany with a Job Corps contract. As a profit- 
able venture it’s fair but not outstanding. 
The return is 48% on the $11.2 million OEO 
contract. 

Mr. Marquardt says many companies have 
complimented Thiokol for going into such 
a “risky” program, because the Job Corps 
is one of the most criticized OEO enterprises. 
“They tell me,” he says, “that they will hire 
our graduates but they wouldn't get into the 
program themselves. I felt the same way be- 
fore we got into this, and now I'm surprised 
at how emotionally involved I’ve become. 
I'm surprised, too, at how committed other 
people from industry have become once 
they got involved. For ourselves the costs 
would have been 10% higher if our staff 
didn’t give such enthusiasm and free time 
to their work.” 

Thiokol plans to stay in the business of 
human development. Its contract with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs will combine the 
Job Corps concept of training youth with the 
wider problems of rehabilitating whole fami- 
lies to a modern economy. Part of Thiokol's 
future as a diversified company rides along 
with what it learns about education through 
running these programs. New teaching tech- 
niques combining electronics, psychology, 
and individual attention are to emerge from 
such endeayors. Thiokol is racing, along with 
Litton, RCA, Avco, and IBM, for a piece of 
that future special education market, 


SPRING GARDEN SLUM 


From Clearfield, Utah, to Philadelphia, Pa., 
is a long way between companies—as well as 
between approaches to fighting poverty. 
Smith Kline & French is doing it without a 
federal contract, but with a total approach 
for its across-the-street neighbor, the Spring 
Garden slum. This is a neighborhood of 
about 24,000 Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

The company’s attack on Spring Garden 
blight is quadruple. First—and this is the 
key to its remarkable success—is the Neigh- 
borhood Services Center set up in the aban- 
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doned Swedish Lutheran Church. There, resi- 
dents of the area get help in solving a whole 
range of problems—from acquiring pediatric 
care to steps to take when the landlord turns 
the gas off. Since it opened last summer the 
center has handled about 1200 cases to com- 
pletion. 

The second element is improved housing. 
Nearly all the dwellings in the Spring Garden 
district are now decrepit mansion-town 
houses. Many now house five to six families. 
SKF realized that the most immediate 
physical need was to improve the surround- 
ings. For this, it enlisted the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority and developer Hertzfeld 
and Horowitz Associates. 

SE&F asked the housing developer to pur- 
chase a number of deteriorating houses from 
slum owners, convert each into three-unit 
apartment houses, and sell them back to the 
housing authority. The public agency then 
rents the apartments to Spring Garden resi- 
dents for about $65 a month. So far 20 build- 
ings have been renovated (room now for 60 
families with all the modern conveniences), 
and by the end of next year the goal of 70 
buildings and 200 units will be met, SK 's 
contribution to this plan is that it agreed to 
pay 40% of the interest on the loan taken 
by Hertzfeld and Horowitz to buy the houses. 
(Mark a few points, too, for the lady who 
comes around the neighborhood adorning 
windowsills with flowers.) 

The third aspect in the Spring Garden 
project is job opportunity. For that, a neigh- 
borhood unit of Philadelphia’s famed Op- 
portunities Industrialization Center has 
been brought into the district. OIC is a 
highly successful vocational training center 
for the hardcore unemployable. It has 63 
centers nationwide. It teaches basic educa- 
tion, spurs personal development, and en- 
courages pride in one’s race. It trains en- 
rollees in a wide range of jobs, including 
bricklaying, plumbing, and machining. It 
even offers laboratory technician training to 
those willing to pursue the lengthy course. 
Potential OIC trainees in the SK&F area are 
recruited through the Spring Garden center 
and given information on what's available 
to them at the main OIC center. 

The final and economically impressive 
point is the low cost to SK&F—$40,000 a 
year, not including the $10,000 to $20,000 
involved in the Hertzfeld and Horowitz 
agreement. The company assigned one public 
relations department man, college drama 
major Roger E. Celler, as full-time manager 
of the project. 

“We took a flyer on this and really didn’t 
know how it was going to turn out,” Mr. 
Celler says. “Looking back, Pd say my big- 
gest personal problem was right at the be- 
ginning—getting over being scared when 
the company told me to take charge after I 
presented the idea.” 

One of the real fights, however, was in- 
tegrating the project with the city’s estab- 
lished welfare agencies—a problem which 
the war on poverty encounters all over the 
country since the approach is to upend out- 
moded techniques. “We went through three 
stages with Philadelphia’s welfare agencies,” 
recalls Mr, Celler, “First was the ho-ho-ho 
phase, then came the hostility stage when 
they thought we were trying to take over 
their job, and finally ceme the stage we en- 
joy now, complete cooperation. I think 
they've found that we've helped them do a 
more thorough job in Spring Garden.” 

Mr. Celler’s corporate boss, Robert Haakin- 
sen, who heads SK&F’s community relations 
department, says: 

“One of the greatest things in this life is 
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DU PONT SCHOOL 


The next urban center south of Phila- 
delphia along the East Coast megalopolis is 
Wilmington, Del., site of megacorporation 
Du Pont, whose poverty war campaign fea- 
tures two endeavors: raising the job skills 
of present employees and eliminating un- 
witting discrimination in hiring. 

Says Du Pont's assistant director of em- 
ployment John Oliver: “Du Pont rarely hires 
already qualified technicians, operators, or 
mechanics, Instead, we try to detect the 
trainable candidates and train them our- 
selves. Our biggest advance was in improv- 
ing the detection of trainables by dropping 
artificial barriers from pre-employment 
exams.” 

But Du Pont’s major groundbreaker is its 
still modest and experimental effort to detect 
its underemployed—the worker more quali- 
fied through intelligence and native ability 
to run a general services department than to 
push a broom. Du Pont has them, as do 
thousands of other companies. But such per- 
sons often are school dropouts and 
haven't been back to school since. 

Du Pont’s method of developing the gifted 
and enhancing their job levels involves teach- 
ing them basic grammar school skills, The 
actual teaching is done by the nonprofit 
Board for Fundamental Education of Indi- 
anapolis. The board guarantees to advance 
the pupils at least four grade levels within 
at least 20 weeks. It goes almost without say- 
ing that the technique ignores all traditional 
methods of teaching basic skills. So far, Du 
Pont is pleased with the results and, now 
that three classes of BFE pupils have grad- 
uated, is deciding the extent to which it will 
continue the course. (BFE has similar con- 
tracts with Eastman Kodak, Olin Mathieson, 
and Diamond Alkali.) 

Elsewhere in the community, Du Pont and 
several other Wilmington companies have 
formed a Greater Wilmington Development 
Council, whose purpose is to identify, coun- 
sel, and hire the unemployed in that region 
of about 800,000 people. One skeptic in the 
community calls GWDC a ploy for keeping 
the antipoverty fight in the hands of in- 
dustry and the established institutions and 
away from the federal poverty effort in the 
state. No doubt, there is some competition. 

At any rate, GWDC works closely with the 
industrial services committee of the local 
YMCA in a four-phase program of placing 
the hard-core poor in jobs, getting the 
unions to join in, searching for poor people 
with salable skills, and developing training 
programs for those with no skills. 

One plant that leads all others in the Wil- 
mington area in hiring the untrained is 
Koppers’ creosoting operation in Newark, Del. 
Most of the work there involves sheer manual 
strength and mechanical skills. Perhaps 
GWDC's main payoff will come from its effort 
at coordinating the 50 or so separate agencies 
in Wilmington that are training the poor for 
various jobs. Required here is simply a lot 
of personal contact work combined with the 
persuasive power industry can exert in a 
community when the motivation is high 
enough. 

CLEVELAND STORY 

For the story of how an entire metropolis 
pulls its resources together and attacks poy- 
erty, Cleveland’s effort would be hard to 
match. Except for one brief flareup this sum- 
mer, Cleveland has been free of riots—in con- 
trast to last July when the Hough section 
rampaged. What Cleveland industry is trying 
to do, through such corporate leaders as So- 
hio’s Charles E. Spahr and Thomas Shirreffs 
and Cleveland Gas and Illuminating’s Ralph 
Besse, is enlist the whole city to upgrade both 
education and job opportunities for the city’s 
300,000 Negroes and Puerto Ricans. The orga- 
nizational force behind the effort is the 
Cleveland Council of Plans for Progress. 

Nationally, Plans for Progress totals 367 
companies, It came into being in 1961 to ease 
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the integration of the American Negro into 
U.S. industry. Since then it has expanded 
to include all races. Its headquarters is in 
Washington and its current director is J. C. 
Penney’s Eugene Rowan. 

In Cleveland, the PFP council puts its 
concepts to work by cajoling businessmen 
and blue-collar workers to donate their own 
time to talk to high school classes on job 
opportunities. Vocational guidance institutes 
have been set up so that high school teach- 
ers and counselors can hear straight from the 
businessmen themselves what the needs of 
industry are. In the six-week courses, the 
counselor gets an inside view of plant work, 
which he can communicate realistically to 
students. 

Cleveland's Plans for Progress council has 
been so successful that since 1965 Negroes 
have entered some 450 new job categories 
previously closed to them. The city also has 
one of the country’s best coordinated pro- 
grams involving federal money, industrial 
ideas, and community spirit. The name of 
the program is AIM-Jobs. Funded by a $5.5 
million Labor Department-OEO contract, its 
goal is to get at least 2000 hard-core unem- 
ployable youths into jobs by next June. 

Sohio’s Franklin A. Black, on loan to AIM- 
Jobs as job development and placement di- 
rector, says that the way the program is 
going (150 placed in the private sector since 
June), the figure could exceed the goal by 
500 jobs. Most are low-paying maintenance 
jobs. Tests have shown that most of the 
graduates of AIM-Jobs—and they are the 
products of the worst slums—have limited 
potential. But they do have jobs, with the 
result that instead of becoming welfare cases, 
they’re being turned into producers, even 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Black thinks that federal aid is a must 
for the project to be a continuing success. 
“The number of ghetto unemployed, 12,000 
in Cleveland, is not going to go down in a 
hurry,” he says. “Even if we do get 2000 
to work by next June, the total will still 
stay around 12,000 because 2000 more will 
drop out of school.” 

Mr. Black hopes the city’s effort will be a 
model. His own job with AIM-Jobs is to steer 
the right boy to the right job. This means 
keeping contact with every potential em- 
ployer in the city and prodding them to give 
graduates a chance. Recruitment from the 
slums is done by former slum dwellers, who 
have contact with both the ghetto and the 
work worlds, and by poverty and welfare per- 
sonnel. 

Once in, the prospect is given two weeks 
of coaching on basic grooming and behavior. 
In most cases he has no concept of the im- 
portance the work world puts on getting to 
the job on time, for instance. This is why 
the coaching program is so important, Until 
the time he shows enough work habit mo- 
mentum, the graduate is guided by a coach 
whose job it is not only to prod the new 
worker to persist in disciplining himself but 
also to keep contact with the company over 
the youth’s progress. 

Thomas Shirreffs, Sohio vice president for 
employee relations and president of Cleve- 
land's Plans for Progress council, gives his 
philosophy: “We at Sohio feel that we can’t 
divorce ourselves from the problems of our 
community. I think there’s been a change in 
community attitudes towards businessmen. 
For a number of years, the businessman was 
looked on as a person with two things: jobs 
and finances. But overlooked was the fact 
that businessmen have a great deal of know- 
how. I think now we're seeing that com- 
munities more and more are looking for busi- 
ness representation in their programs. This 
is why Plans for Progress has been so suc- 
cessful here. As à resource group we can ap- 
ply know-how to community efforts.” 

Thus, it is becoming clear that if the U.S. 
is serious about licking poverty, private en- 
terprise involvement is inescapable. 
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DROP-IN CENTERS MAKE EARLY 
GAINS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
not enough attention has been paid to 
the very great progress made by OEO 
in many areas. For example, the case 
of the riots that did not happen is one 
of the many striking accomplishments 
of the war on poverty. 

The State Journal of Lansing, Mich., 
recently printed a long feature article, 
backed by a strongly favorable editorial, 
on “Operation Cool,” a program for un- 
derprivileged youngsters launched in 
that city this past summer. 

Under this federally-funded project, 
two “drop-in” community centers were 
set up for the summer for young people 
from 13 to 25. The centers provided 
recreational facilities, dances, trips, and 
other group activities. They were open 
every day of their 2-month operation, 
and youths of the area were free to “drop 
in” whenever they wished. 

The State Journal was high in praise 
of “Operation Cool.” It declared that— 

The project was planned with careful at- 


tention to that rare commodity, common 
sense. 


And added: 


It has provided the opportunity for many 
youths to take part in activities that 
some have never before sampled. 


And, in closing, emphasized that— 

It is a program well worth the considera- 
tion of local agencies, public or private, for 
continuation in some form through the fall 
and winter months. It shouldn’t be allowed 
to die as a mere federally-funded program 
to “get the kids off the streets” during the 
hot summer evenings. Indications of its 
broad and diverse benefits to many persons, 
but especially to those who need it most, 
make it far too valuable a community asset 
to be allowed to fade away. 


Mr. Speaker, Operation Cool and 
other OEO programs throughout the 
country did much to help prevent riot- 
ing this summer. What is called for are 
more—not fewer—programs, designed 
with the practical, down-to-earth ap- 
proach that has characterized the great- 
er part of the OEO program. Programs 
that help those in need to become con- 
tributing, self-respecting members of 
their community. 

For the benefit of my colleagues I in- 
clude the editorial in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks: 

Drop-In CENTERS Make EARLY GAINS 

Pool tables, card games. 

Open until 2 a.m. 

Smoking permitted. 

What goes on here? 

The style of two drop-in centers in dis- 
advantaged Lansing neighborhoods, at first 
glance, might seem to raise a few eyebrows. 
Indeed, they have brought wondering in- 
quiries from some parents. 

They are one phase—and so far a remark- 
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ably successful phase—of Operation Cool, 
designed to provide recreational facilities 
and broader opportunities to restless city 
youths. 

The center program takes on a strange 
form when compared to the usual recrea- 
tional activity. “Unstructured” is the word 
used by its developers, the Capitol Area Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Committee. Youngsters, 
they say, have had enough of timetables and 
rules in school. They need the chance to de- 
velop their own timetables and rules—with- 
in limits. In this manner, it becomes the 
kind of program the youths want, not what 
someone else thinks they should want. 

The hours themselves are remarkable, but 
indicate a common sense approach that car- 
ries out the theme—it’s their program. 

How successful the program has been has 
yet to be established in precise terms. Suf- 
fice to say, the two centers have received 
active and continued use. 

Underway now for a month, the program 
has one more month to go before present 
funds run out. It was financed under a 
summer Office of Economic Opportunity ap- 
propriation by Congress, and as such is re- 
garded by federal officials as a “one shot” 
venture. Another phase of the program, fi- 
nanced by the Community Chest and ad- 
ministered by the YMCA, has sent six de- 
tached workers” into the disadvantaged 
neighborhoods to talk with youths and find 
out their needs and aspirations. The third 
phase, financed by the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, has opened a 
job finding office for youths which has been 
receiving increased support and assistance 
from community businessmen. 

The drop-in center plan was set up with 
the idea that once the detached workers be- 
gan asking questions about recreational 
needs, expectations would be raised. The 
centers, then, became at least a partial an- 
swer to the expectations. 

However, the centers will be without fi- 
nancial backing after Sept. 4. There are cur- 
rently no federal funding plans to continue 
them into the school year. Those who have 
worked with the program are convinced the 
progress made so far warrants community 
support to keep them going. The cost would 
be between $10,000 and $20,000 a month if 
the centers are to be continued at the pres- 
ent level of activity or on a somewhat ex- 
panded basis. 

Local OEO officials and drop-in center staff 
members are hoping something can be 
worked out on a local basis. 

Basically the program is for the youths 
and is especially aimed at the 13-25 age group 
and at those who in many cases are drop- 
outs or near drop-outs. It has involved in 
the responsibilities of leadership some who 
have previously had brushes with police. 

the program ce Officers, out of 
uniform and off duty, have been brought into 
contact with youths, perhaps offering one of 
its biggest bonuses—at least making a start 
on breaking down traditional animosities be- 
tween police and young men with time on 
their hands. 

It has provided the opportunity for many 

ths to take part in activities—such as 

horseback riding, canoeing, a trip to a ball 

that some have never before sampled. 

A recent hayride brought out 96 youngsters 
for an evening activity. 

It has encouraged youngsters to take part 
in regular city programs of which they have 
not previously been aware. Others were aware, 
but needed the encouragement to participate. 
It has provided an opportunity for cross com- 
munication. In short, the program has 
worked in several directions. 

The apparent success has not come by ac- 
cident, It was planned with careful attention 
to that rare commodity, commonsense. It 
has received time and effort from local OEO 
and city officials and from volunteers. It has 
in a large measure begun to accomplish what 
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it set out to do—developing a broad, flexible 
activity that would attract many of the 
youths in areas where few or no recreational 
facilities were available. 

It is a program well worth the considera- 
tion of local agencies, public or private, for 
continuation in some form through the fall 
and winter months, It shouldn’t be allowed 
to die as a mere federally-funded program 
to “get the kids off the streets” during hot 
summer evenings. Indications of its broad 
and diverse benefits to many persons, but 
especially to those who need it most, make it 
far too valuable a community asset to be al- 
lowed to fade away. 


HENRY TIMROD, THE GREAT 
SOUTHERN POET 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the- request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, October 7, 
1967, marks the 100th anniversary of the 
death of South Carolina’s great poet, the 
leader of the remarkable Charleston 
Poets, Henry Timrod. 

Henry Timrod was, literally and fig- 
uratively, a victim of the War Between 
the States. His chance for literary fame 
in his own time and his opportunities for 
writing poetry were circumscribed by the 
conditions of war. His subject matter, 
too, was often dictated by the war. 

A native of Charleston, Timrod was 
born to be a lyric poet of nature as shown 
in such fine lines as these: 

Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair, 

Spring with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 


But he lived in a time of trial and his 
poems sometimes became a call to arms. 
His martial poetry is some of the finest 
of the genre and it had a stirring effect 
on the South of his day. It is said that 
when his poem, “Carolina,” was read to 
an audience, the people stood and 
cheered. The lines have the ring of battle 
to them: 

Thy ancient fame is growing dim, 
A spot is on thy ent's rim; 
Give to the winds thy battle hymn, Carolina! 


The poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
himself an abolitionist, said of Timrod’s 
war poetry: 

Some of his later poems—notwithstanding 
their hostility to my own section—were very 
powerful and impressive. He had the true fire 
within, 


A 19th century writer referred to 
Henry Timrod as— 
The poet of the lost cause, the finest inter- 


preter of the feelings and traditions of the 
splendid heroism of a brave people. 


Timrod died from tuberculosis in Co- 
lumbia, S.C., in 1867, while still a com- 
paratively young man of 37. Accounts of 
his last years confirm that his sickness 
was hastened by the desperate conditions 
under which he had to live, sometimes 
actually near starvation. His anguished 
friends were powerless to help him as 
they were in almost as desperate straits 
themselves. 
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Henry Timrod’s roots went deep in the 
soil of South Carolina. Before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, a Heinrich Dimroth 
came to Charleston from Germany and 
changed his name to Henry Timrod. He 
was the poet’s grandfather and a promi- 
nent citizen of Charleston and served as 
president of that historic association, the 
German Friendly Society. That society 
is still going strong today and its exist- 
ence has been unbroken during the entire 
course of American history. 

The first Henry Timrod was one of 
the volunteers, who, in May 1775, after 
hearing of the Battle of Lexington, 
formed the German Fusiliers of Charles- 
ton to fight in the American Revolution. 

William Henry Timrod, the poet’s 
father, commanded the Fusiliers as a 
captain in the Seminole War, and he 
later died of a disease originally con- 
tracted in that war. William Henry was 
something of a literary talent himself, 
publishing a volume of poems in the early 
19th century and for a time serving as 
editor of a literary periodical published 
in Charleston. 

The poet’s mother was the daughter of 
Mr. Charles Prince, a prominent citizen 
of Charleston whose parents had come 
to America from England just before the 
Revolutionary War. The poet’s grand- 
mother on his mother’s side was the 
daughter of an officer in the Revolution 
— 8 family had come from Switzer- 

When William Henry Timrod died in 
1838, young Henry was only 10. The fam- 
ily was in difficult circumstances, but the 
poet received a fine education at one of 
Charleston’s best schools, that of Chris- 
topher Coates. From there he went to the 
University of Georgia where he early 
showed his talent for poetry, but his 
studies were interrupted by sickness and 
by lack of means. Though he did not 
complete his studies, Timrod was a fine 
scholar, widely read, and accomplished 
in Latin and Greek. 

A colleague of the poets from that 
3 has left a physical description of 


Timrod was far below the medium height. 
He had always excelled in boyish sports and 
as he grew to manhood, his unusual breadth 
of shoulders still seemed to indicate a physi- 
cal vigor which the slender wrists, thin, 
transparent hands, and habitually lax atti- 
tude but too plainly contradicted. 

The square jaw was almost stern in its 
strongly pronounced lines, the mouth larga 
the lips exquisitely sensitive, the grey eyes 
deeply set under massive brows, and full of a 
melancholy and pleading tenderness, which 
attracted attention to his face at once, as the 
face of one who had thought and suffered 
much. 


For a time, Timrod attempted to prac- 
tice law. But he found the work alien and 
gave it up to devote himself to literature. 
He helped support himself by employ- 
ment as a private teacher. 

He had a few pleasant years of work- 
ing at his art and contributing to Rus- 
sell’s magazine in Charleston. In 1859, he 
published his first book of poems which 
was the only volume published in his 
lifetime. While the few critics who paid 
attention praised the work and the New 
York Tribune called it “a welcome offer- 
ing to the common literature of our 
country,” the volume went largely un- 
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noticed, lost in the rumblings of the com- 
ing war. 

Timrod opposed secession but when 
it came, he volunteered in the Army as 
a private. But his health was not suffi- 
cient for the rigors of life in the field and 
doctors forced him to leave the ranks, He 
served in the West for a time as a war 
correspondent and, caught in the disas- 
trous retreat from Shiloh, saw the hor- 
rors of war. He was neither physically 
nor emotionally suited to the task and 
soon returned home sick in body and 
saddened in spirit. 

He took over the editorship of the 
South Carolinian, at Columbia, the State 
capital, and married Kate Goodwin, the 
English girl who was the inspiration for 
one of his best poems, “Katie.” His sis- 
ter, Emily, was married to Miss Good- 
win’s brother. 

During the war, he wrote such memo- 
rable works as “Carolina,” “Ethnogen- 
esis,” “Charleston,” “Ripley,” and “The 
Cotton Boll.” His name became known 
through the South and an effort was 
launched to publish an illustrated edi- 
tion of his poems in London. But the 
project fell through as all of the energies 
of the people were sapped in the terrible 
struggle of the war. After he had learned 
something of the true horror of warfare, 
Timrod’s poems were filled with a call for 
peace and an end to the bloodshed. 

As a poet, Timrod’s great strength is 
in the mellifluousness of his lines, the 
sure and unfaltering music of his verse. 
While his language is sometimes weak- 
ened by the poetic stereotypes of his day, 
his best lines have extraordinary emo- 
tional power which retain their moving 
quality. 

Emerson, Longfellow, and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes were all admirers of Timrod's 
verse. 

In the years after the war, he lived in 
great deprivation, only intermittently 
able to find employment. As one writer of 
the last century put it: 

The suffering he endured was the com- 
mon suffering of those around him—actual 
physical want and lack of the commonest 
comforts of life, felt more keenly by his sen- 
sitive nature and delicate constitution. 


He was living at that time in Columbia, 
the ruined capital of the State. His 
household consisted of his wife, his sister, 
his wife’s mother, and several nephews 
and nieces. He described his plight this 
way in a letter to his great friend, the 
poet Paul Hamilton Hayne: 

Both my sister and myself are completely 
impoverished. We have lived for a long time 
and are still living on the gradual sale of 
furniture and plate. We have eaten two silver 
pitchers, one of two dozen forks, several 
sofas, innumerable chairs and a bedstead. 


In this circumstance, a greater tragedy 
struck him—the death of his infant son, 
Willie. 

Dying of tuberculosis, Timrod wanted 
more than anything else to see his poems 
collected and published. But all his hopes 
were disappointed. 

Till the end, he worked on his poems 
and it is said that he was making correc- 
tions during his last illness, the manu- 
script stained with his blood. He died in 
the autumn of 1867 and was buried in 
Trinity Churchyard, Columbia, by his 
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son, Willie, in a grave that remained 
without a stone or marker for many 
years. 

Even after Timrod died, it was 6 years 
before a Northern publisher could be 
found for his poems because of lingering 
resentment about his war verse. By that 
time his wife, who lived until 1913, was 
in Washington, D.C., having found a job 
paying $50 a month with the Treasury 
Department, and in a plaintive letter 
asked that her employment not be men- 
tioned in the book for fear the poet’s 
rebel views would be used as an excuse 
to dismiss her. 

Perhaps Timrod’s best known poem, 
one of the last he wrote, is the moving 
“Ode on the Occasion of Decorating the 
Graves of the Confederate Dead, at Mag- 
nolia Cemetery, Charleston”: 

I 
Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 

Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column craves 

The pilgrim here to pause. 

m 
In seeds of laurel in the earth 

The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 

The shaft is in the stone! 

III 
Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 

Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 

And these memorial blooms. 

Iv 
Small tributes! but your shades will smile 

More proudly on these wreaths today, 
Than when some cannon-moulded pile 

Shall overlook this bay. 

v 
Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 

There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 

By mourning beauty crowned! 


PULASKI DAY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, many of us in this body had the privi- 
lege last Sunday of seeing the annual 
Pulaski Day Parade on Fifth Avenue in 
New York City and participating in 
events related to the honoring of this 
great Polish-American patriot. 

I have been privileged to observe more 
than 20 of these parades. Each one gives 
me great inspiration and renews my 
faith in my fellow Americans. 

I am justly proud of the fine partici- 
pation of Brooklyn organizations, and I 
am equally proud of my close friendship 
not only with so many of those who are 
responsible for arranging the impressive 
ceremony but of my personal friendship 
with so many of the marchers in the 
parade. 

Each year as I pause with thousands 
upon thousands of fellow Americans to 
pay honor to that brave soldier and pa- 
triot whose name has been immortalized 
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all over America, my personal admira- 
tion for him has an upward surge. On 
each occasion such as the one to which 
I am directing your attention, I cannot 
help but associate with the brilliant and 
gallant Casimir Pulaski the names of a 
host of other heroes and statesmen of 
Polish extraction to whom this Nation 
is everlastingly indebted. 

Fortunate, indeed, are we Americans 
as we drive over bridges and highways or 
through beautiful parks which bear the 
name of Pulaski, to be reminded daily of 
his heroic deeds in our behalf. Unfortu- 
nately, sometimes such daily exposure 
to a name develops a callousness and we 
tend to forget the important meaning of 
the name. 

How fortunate then are Americans 
that the great Polish-American organi- 
zations see to it that at least once each 
year we have occasion to remember Casi- 
mir Pulaski and to hear and read again 
what he did personally for Gen. George 
Washington and for our country in its 
most trying days of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Each year it is truly fitting that the 
President of the United States officially 
proclaims a memorial day in honor of 
General Pulaski. It is also fitting that 
upon orders of the President himself, all 
appropriate Government officials assure 
that all Government buildings display 
Old Glory in honor of the memory of this 
dauntless Revolutionary hero. And it is 
equally fitting that the Chief of State in- 
vites all the people of this land to observe 
this day with appropriate ceremonies in 
honor of Pulaski and in recognition of 
his dedication to the defense of liberty. 

This defense of liberty for which Pu- 
laski fought and died in battle is just as 
important to everyone of us today as it 
was to our struggling colonial forebears 
who were trying to rid themselves of the 
yoke of tyranny and gain their inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson em- 
phasized this point in his Pulaski Day 
Memorial proclamation of September 26, 
when he said: 

General Pulaski held the conviction that 
freedom is a nation’s most cherished posses- 
sion—that erosion of freedom anywhere 
weakens freedom everywhere. Americans 
have fought many times for that conviction. 
We are fighting for it today in Vietnam. 


When George Washington was facing 
bitter opposition in the very hours when 
he should have had maximum support 
of all Americans at the very moment 
when a domestic battle raged between 
the colonial “hawks” and the “doves,” 
there came to his aid a brilliant young 
officer—this Pole passionately dedicated 
to the cause of freedom in which Wash- 
ington was so deeply engaged. How tre- 
mendously heartening must have been 
the help and friendship of Pulaski to the 
oft-discouraged American Commander 
in Chief in the conduct of his unappre- 
ciated task of fighting a war not only 
against a powerful enemy military force 
but a war against the complacency and 
open hostility of many of the Ameri- 
cans in whose behalf the war was being 
fought. 

I wish that today a score of Casimir 
Pulaskis could come to the aid of our 
President as he leads our economic and 
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military forces in combat against serious 
threats to “freedom everywhere.” 

I refer not only to the conduct of the 
war in Vietnam which he inherited from 
predecessors, but the war which he has 
launched to free Americans from the 
bonds of hunger, privation, illness, illit- 
eracy, and insecurity—all enemies, each 
capable of destroying the long-cherished 
independence of our own citizens. 

Let us turn again to our President’s 
own words when referring to Pulaski. He 
said: 

In memory of a gallant defender of our 
Nation, let us rededicate ourselves to the 
principles for which he gave his life—prin- 
ciples which millions of Polish immigrants 
to America have defended and strengthened 
over the years. 


The President had each of us here in 
mind when he penned those words. He 
had in mind every man, woman, and 
child throughout this land. I think he had 
in mind particularly every one of those 
Polish Americans who participated in 
the Pulaski Day ceremonies. I know that 
in issuing his proclamation he had in 
mind the great Polish American leader- 
ship, many of whom I have personally 
come to know and admire. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the leadership of 
America upon whom he calls to join all 
America in rededicating ourselves to the 
principles for which Casimir Pulaski—a 
foreign Good Samaritan—fought and 
died in battle. 

My long and intimate association with 
the leaders of the many loyal and patri- 
otic Polish American organizations does 
much to allay any fears I might have of 
an adverse outcome of our war today 
against the impairment or loss of our 
independence and any of our freedoms. 
Knowing these fine Polish American 
leaders and knowing of the long record 
of significant accomplishments of their 
organizations in behalf of this Nation, I 
am confident that they will be among the 
first to rededicate themselves to the 
cause of freedom and to present them- 
selves for service to their nation and to 
their President as did young Casimir 
Pulaski who paid the supreme sacrifice 
of his life 188 years ago. 

The full proclamation of President 
Johnson reads as follows: 

GENERAL PULASKI’S MEMORIAL Day, 1967 
(A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America) 

One hundred and eighty-eight years ago, 
Casimir Pulaski gave his life so that a young 
and valiant nation might live in freedom. 

Barely thirty years old when, as a Polish 
patriot in exile, he came to fight with George 
Washington’s Revolutionary Army, General 
Pulaski was richly endowed with the quali- 
ties of dedication and courage that have 
been the source of America's greatest 
strength. 

He organized the first American cavalry 
unit, known as the Pulaski Legion, and 
served with great distinction at Brandywine 
and Germantown. He was mortally wounded 
on October 9, 1779 while leading his cavalry 
unit in a daring charge during the Battle 
of Savannah. 

General Pulaski held the conviction that 
freedom is a nation’s most cherished posses- 
sion—that the erosion of freedom anywhere 
weakens freedom everywhere. Americans 
have fought many times for that conviction. 
We are fighting for it today in Vietnam. 
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In memory of a gallant defender of our 
Nation, let us rededicate ourselves to the 
principles for which he gave his life—princi- 
ples which millions of Polish immigrants to 
America have defended and strengthened 
over the years. 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate Wednesday, October 11, 
1967, as General Pulaski’s Memorial Day; 
and I direct the appropriate Government 
Officials to display the flag of the United 
States on all Government buildings on that 
day. I also invite the people of the United 
States to observe the day with appropriate 
ceremonies in honor of the memory of Gen- 
eral Pulaski and his dedication to the defense 
of liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand, this twenty-sixth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 
hundred and ninety-second. 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rees] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, during the pe- 
riod September 23 to 30, I had the hon- 
or of serving, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as one of the 
congressional advisers at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

I am sure that my colleagues have fol- 
lowed the reports on the meetings and 
know how constructive the discussions 
were in helping reach an understanding 
on international monetary matters. 

Because it was necessary for me to be 
away when the House took action on sev- 
eral measures, I am not recorded as vot- 
ing on this legislation. So that my con- 
stituents and colleagues will know my 
position, I wish to state how I would 
have voted, had I been present. 

On rollcall No. 273, to provide for the 
local election of a nonpartisan school 
board for the District of Columbia, I 
would have voted “yea.” 

On rolicall No. 274, to permit the new 
District of Columbia government to issue 
rules and regulations regarding the sale 
of alcoholic beverages, I would have 
voted “yea.” 

On rollcall No. 277, the Railsback 
amendment to the juvenile delinquency 
bill, requiring block grants to the States 
in place of the present, more flexible for- 
mula, I was paired against and would 
have voted “nay” had I been present. 

On rollcall No. 278, the Waggonner 
amendment to the juvenile delinquency 
bill, to prohibit receipt of funds under 
the act by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, I was paired against and, if 
present, would have voted “nay.” 

On rollcall No. 282, the recommital 
motion on continuing appropriations for 
Federal nondefense agencies, I was 
paired against and would have voted 
“nay.” 
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On rollcall No. 285, relative to domestic 
industries and workers as affected by im- 
ports from low-wage areas, I would have 
voted “nay.” 

On rollcall No. 287, the amendment to 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, I would 
have voted “yea.” 


THE OCEANS AND HUMAN AFFAIRS: 
AN ADDRESS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. LENNon] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Oceanography of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee has been holding hearings on 
this Nation’s oceanographic activities. As 
chairman of the subcommittee, I, as well 
as its members from both sides of the 
aisle, have been deeply impressed with 
the caliber of work and interest and con- 
cern and time and dedication that all 
members of the Cabinet-level Council— 
and particularly Vice President HUBERT 
H. HumMpHrey—are showing in its work. 
For example, the Council has held eight 
meetings in the past year, and the Vice 
President has chaired every meeting. The 
list of Cabinet members attending these 
meetings also testifies to the importance 
the administration places on the marine 
sciences in reaching our national goals. 

The Congress can take particular pride 
in its role in establishing the marine sci- 
ences program. Between 1959 and 1966, 
the Congress studied the challenge of- 
fered to this Nation by the sea and the 
apparent disparity between our research 
needs and technological performance. 
After many hearings and many trial 
pieces of legislation—virtually none sup- 
ported by the executive branch, inciden- 
tally—the 89th Congress finally enacted, 
in 1966, the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act. This story has 
seldom been told, but I am happy that it 
was related, in a speech recently by Dr. 
Edward Wenk, Jr., the executive secre- 
tary of the Marine Sciences Council. He 
spoke, incidentally, in my home State, at 
Asheville, N.C., before the 21st National 
Conference on the Administration of Re- 
search. Because his subject, “Oceans 
and Human Affairs,” is of vital impor- 
tance to all of us in our society, I insert 
an abstract of the text in the RECORD: 

OCEANS AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 
(By Edward Wenk, Jr., executive secretary, 

National Council on Marine Resources and 

Engineering Development) 

The oceans constitute a unique case study 
in the blending of need and discovery. Occa- 
sionally, in the course of human events, man 
looks at his world and himself, and thought- 
fully and deliberately charts his course. That 
is what this Nation is now doing with regard 
to the marine sciences. And it is happening 
now because of a specific landmark of im- 
petus—a collective national decision ex- 
pressed through legislation passed by the 
Congress last year—the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act. 

In one sense, the marine sciences story 
began at this Nation’s infancy. The oceans 
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have had a profound influence on our eco- 
nomic and political development—an influ- 
ence that reflects a curious contradiction: 
The sea has served us as a buffer against 
aggression, and behind this moat on both 
coasts, it was possible to develop the con- 
tinent’s rich natural—and human—resources. 
We were thus geographically isolated from 
pressures of neighbors less well endowed. 
The sea has simultaneously acted as a me- 
dium of communication, facilitating ex- 
change of both merchandise and culture that 
fostered both our strength at home and our 
prestige abroad. 

Despite these ocean-orlented beginnings, 
our natural awareness of the importance of 
the sea waxed and waned. Our peacetime 
merchant marine reached a peak in tonnage 
in 1810, declined, and grew back only by 
1845. The subsequent peak of 1860 was not 
matched until 1920 when the Nation put 
to good advantage the freighters hastily 
built for World War I. We are now in a new 
period of turmoil of unresolved debate over 
our present decline in shipping. 

Our indifference to the sea has been re- 
flected in other ways. One is that our study 
of the ocean has lagged behind most of our 
other scientific pursuits. 

We achieved some notable firsts with charts 
of the tides, currents, winds, and shoals; the 
systematic research of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury in 1855 is a classic. 

But American oceanography did not fulfill 
its early promise. With the advent of the 
brute force of steam propulsion, after which 
environmental data seemed less necessary 
than in the sailing era, ocean sciences drifted 
and declined. 

The decline was so conspicuous that it took 
three studies by the National Academy of 
Sciences to stimulate this field to a durable 
activity that also gained acceptance by the 
scientific community as more than a hobby 
of a few wealthy yachtsmen. 

The first study, in 1927, led to private en- 
dowments of Scripps and Woods Hole, two 
institutions of oceanography that have pro- 
vided vital leadership to this field ever since. 
Yet even after the importance of submarine 
warfare was amply demonstrated in World 
War II, a second Academy study was felt 
needed. The resulting report, released in 1951, 
called for new Federal sponsorship of re- 
search at an additional rate of only one mil- 
lion dollars annually! 

In 1956, when a number of Federal agen- 
cies felt that they could not accomplish their 
statutory missions with the feeble base of 
Ocean science then extant, the Academy was 
asked to undertake a third study. This one, 
guided by Dr. Harrison Brown, emerged with 
a clear set of goals and recommendations. 
What has given meaning to the Brown pan- 
el's recommendations is the catalytic effect 
of Congressional interest that began to unite 
the ocean sciences with public policy, the 
coupling of science and society, the suction 
of social need and the pressure of scientific 
discovery. 

There are a number of heroes of this era. 
First, we should cite Senator Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, Congressmen George P. Miller, John 
D. , and Alton Lennon. Congressman 
Lennon, a distinguished representative of 
the State of North Carolina, is Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Oceanography of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. 


NEW MARINE SCIENCES LEGISLATION 


Between 1959 and 1966, the Congress stud- 
ied the challenge offered to this Nation by 
the sea and the apparent disparity between 
our research needs and technological per- 
formance, After many hearings and many 
trial pieces of legislation—virtually none 
supported by the Executive Branch, inciden- 
tally—the 89th Congress finally enacted, in 
1966, the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act... 
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New legislation is a mandate to relate old 
problems and new solutions. Through its 
statement of p , it became the policy 
of the United States, for the first time in 
history, “to develop, encourage and maintain 
a coordinated, comprehensive, and long-range 
program in marine science for the benefit of 
mankind.” 

The range of activities encompassed by 
marine sciences is indeed broad: national 
security; fisheries development and seafood 
technology; transportation; recreation; pol- 
lution abatement and control; international 
cooperation; marine minerals, chemicals, and 
energy resources; health; shore and harbor 
engineering; weather prediction and control; 
and the romance of pure science, too, Un- 
derlying and cutting across those functions 
are basic oceanographic research, mapping, 
ocean observation and prediction, general 
purpose engineering, data collection and 
analysis, and specialized education. 

Excluding oil and gas exploration, the 
Federal Government has been the sponsor of 
roughly 85% of the Nation's marine science 
activities. The bulk of these funds has been 
expended through grants and contracts with 
private industrial and academic organiza- 
tions. Yet an explicit provision of the man- 
date calls on marine science activities to 
focus, among other things, on “encourage- 
ment of private investment enterprise in 
exploration, technological development, ma- 
rine commerce and economic utilization of 
resources of the marine environment.” 

Unlike exploration of outer space, which is 
almost exclusively a Federal responsibility, 
this Act anticipates national leadership at 
the Governmental level, but in close part- 
nership with industry so as to engage its 
entrepreneurship, management, and capi- 
tal. 
Numerous State, regional, and interna- 
tional organizations also are engaged in 
marine activities. In the private sector, par- 
ticipants include many universities, and 
the maritime, chemical, electronics, aero- 
space, mineral, oil, fishing, recreational, and 
other industries. How then, to foster a co- 
herent sense of purpose and direction in an 
expanded program through a creative and co- 
operative partnership of Government, busi- 
ness, academic, and scientific communities? 

While a number of new laws in marine 
sciences had been enacted since 1959, all 
strengthened the existing statutory author- 
ity in the present family of Federal agencies 
but did not create any new ones or con- 
solidate the old. Marine sciences activities 
of the Federal Government now fall in 29 
bureaus of 11 departments and agencies and 
with 33 committees and subcommittees of 
the Congress. 

To implement the far-reaching mandate 
of the new legislation, 17 became clear that 
existing oceanographic activities would have 
to be unified at the Presidential level. The 
Marine Sciences Act established that unity. 
MARINE SCIENCES COUNCIL AND COMMISSIONS 

To assist and advise the President, a policy 
planning and coordinating council was creat- 
ed at the Cabinet level and chaired by the 
Vice President. The Secretaries of State, 
Navy, Interior, Commerce, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Transportation, and 
the heads of AEC and the National Science 
Foundation serve as members. Since the 
Council was established, the Vice President 
has appointed as observers the heads of 
NASA, AID, Smithsonian, Budget Bureau, 
Council of Economic Advisers, and the Office 
of Science and Technology. The Council is 
already remedying the fragmentation charac- 
teristic of a field in which responsibility is 
divided. 

The legislation also created a second body— 
a Presidential Advisory Commission of 15 
eminent citizens from industry, universities, 
and state and Federal Governments, with 
four Congressional advisors, appointed by the 
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President in January. The Commission is 
chaired by Dr. Julius Stratton, the distin- 
guished former President of MIT and cur- 
rently Chairman of the Board of the Ford 
Foundation. 

Although independent, these two organi- 
gations are working together toward common 
goals. The Council has day-to-day responsi- 
bilities to advise and assist the President, to 
foster and coordinate policies and programs 
of the existing array of Federal agencies, 
and to p an annual report for the 
President to transmit to Congress. The Com- 
mission has an explicit charge to submit a 
report no later than July 1968 on long range 
plans, especially with recommendations for 
possible realignment of the present Federal 
structure of marine activities. 

This Administration has moved to imple- 
ment the mandate promptly. In eight meet- 
ings since the Council was activated, the 
Vice President recently reported that it has 
begun to: delineate marine science activ- 
ities in relation to national goals; develop 
a comprehensive program to be conducted by 
eleven Federal departments independently or 
in cooperation with States, academic institu- 
tions and industry; designate and fix agency 
responsibilities and facilitate cooperation 
among Federal agencies; examine appro- 
priate roles for public and private invest- 
ment; undertake legal studies of problems 
arising out of the management, recovery, and 
control of marine resources; initiate long- 
range studies of the potential benefits of ma- 
rine science activities to the U.S. economy, 
security, health, and welfare. 

Implementation is entirely the responsi- 
bility of the operating agencies, but the 
Council seeks to assist them to build on 
existing strengths in every way possible. 
When missions cross agency lines, however, 
the Council may designate a lead agency to 
assume responsibility for interagency plan- 
ning and coordination. 

The President’s first major assignment to 
the Council was to request recommendations 
for the FY 1968 budget. Nine areas were iso- 
lated for special emphasis and set forth in 
the President's first report on marine sei- 
ences, 

They concern: 

A new “food-from-the-sea” program as 
part of the war on hunger, including over- 
seas demonstration projects utilizing fish 
protein concentrate; 

Immediate implementation of the Sea 
Grant program to strengthen education, ap- 
plied research and information transfer; 

A new study for improved collection and 
dissemination of oceanographic data; 

Designation of the Chesapeake Bay as 4 
model to study the effects of estuarine pol- 
tution and remedial measures; 

A pilot plan for offshore minerals explora- 


An expanded ocean observation system to 
improve near-shore weather prediction for 
small boats and oll facilities and accuracy 
of long-range forecasting; 

A strengthened program of deep ocean 
technology especially to develop a future 
capability to recover lost equipment; 

A new ship to accelerate research in sub- 
Arctic waters; and 

Programs for international cooperation to 
promote peaceful use of the oceans. 

The Federal Government’s program can be 
regarded as the sum of its parts. But with 
Presidential and Vice Presidential leadership 
to develop goals and provide a new momen- 
tum to the over-all effort, to minimize effects 
of duplication and especially to take advan- 
tage of fresh ideas that may have in the 
past fallen in the gaps between agencies, 
we are striving to make the total effort more 
than the previous sum of the parts. 

To this end, we seek to expand knowledge 
of the marine environment and intensify de- 
velopment of its resources, by drawing to- 
gether as partners Government, industry and 
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the academic community that have proven 
such a strong, vibrant team in the develop- 
ment of this Nation’s present status as a 
world power. 

At the same time, we are earnestly con- 
sidering how intensified studies and use of 
the sea may serve as bridges for coopera- 
tion and for understanding among all na- 
tions. 

Within this matrix of oceanic activities, 
let me narrow discussion to one particular 
case, the sea as a source of food. The prob- 
lem of social need here is chronic protein 
deficiency among half the people of the 
world, particularly those in the equatorial 
zone who subsist largely on a one-crop diet. 
At the same time, we have the promise of 
scientific discovery, for we know that the sea 
is a renewable source of food at least 5 to 
10 times more productive than the present 
world catch. What makes this a classic case 
of need and discovery is the development of 
a chemical processing technology by which 
whole fish can be converted into a dry fiour- 
‘like substance called fish protein concen- 
trate. Tasteless and odorless, this product ap- 
pears to be the least expensive source of 
protein we have. It could meet the vital 
needs of children in less developed countries 
as a food additive that could be tuned to 
indigenous eating habits and tastes. 

Our intent here is to wage the world war 
on hunger by the use of American technol- 
ogy and managerial know-how. The project 
we have developed is one that couples the 
problem and the solution. 

One of the new initiatives mentioned ear- 
lier is a pilot program concerning the entire 
system from fish in the sea to protein in some 
child’s diet—a project involving fish map- 
ping, fish-catching technology, chemical 

g. and marketing. The program 
makes the U.S. a partner with some less de- 
veloped nations. It also involves public seed 
capital and private entrepreneurship. 

Last March, the President transmitted his 
first report to the Congress required by terms 
of the new legislation. The title of the re- 
port, “Marine Science Affairs—A Year of 
Transition,” was carefully selected to suggest 
the close relationship of marine science and 
technology on the one hand and public af- 
fairs on the other. “The Year of Transition” 
refers not only to the activation of a new 

„ but enlargement of perspective 
not only a widening to involve economists, 
lawyers, specialists in foreign affairs, busi- 
ness administration, etc., as well as scientists 
and engineers, but also a deepening to in- 
volve policy-makers, statesmen, and other 
citizens. 

The transition defined by the Act itself 
is from an activity that has been largely 
focused on comprehension of the sea to one 
that now anticipates its effective utilization. 


THE MARINE SCIENCE LESSON FOR HUMAN 

’ AFFAIRS 

The role of the Marine Sciences Council 
is to some extent an information switching 
system that connects human needs with sci- 
entific opportunities. It is also a form of re- 
search administration that is concerned with 
the full spectrum of research and develop- 
ment—from basic through applied, all the 
way through pilot technology. Our concept 
deems Federal support of basic research as 
necessary but not sufficient. There must be 
deliberate transfer of the fruits of scientific 
discovery to meet society’s problems, even 
in the absence of dramatic crises that so 
often are the only way such activities be- 
come energized. 

Although the Federal Government is des- 
ignated by the legislation to provide leader- 
ship, there has been recognition from the 
very outset that advances in marine sciences 
critically depend on the well-known triad of 
cooperating institutions—Government, in- 
dustry, and universities. 

If we are to have the vision to assume that 
science serves man, we must look to scien- 
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tists in the university, the engineers in in- 
dustry, the lawyers, the economists, and the 
public administrators. We must look both 
ways, at the problem and at the scientific 
potential; we must facilitate the tapping of 
specialists’ knowledge. 

I have faith in this prospect—whether peo- 
ple are motivated by the spirit of public 
service, or the prospect of profit, or the thrill 
of new scientific understanding. I have con- 
fidence that this Nation can—and will— 
achieve its highest goals. 


THE CRITICS’ STRANGE SILENCE ON 
HANOTS ROLE IN THE VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
heard a lot of criticism these days about 
the administration’s conduct of the war 
in Vietnam. But what about Hanoi? 
None of our armchair generals seem to 
realize that Hanoi has a role to play in 
this war. 

As the Wyoming Eagle editorialized 
recently: 

Will the critics never realize that it takes 
two—two—to negotiate. And, so far, Hanoi 
has shown no inclination to talk about peace. 


How true. But I do not hear any of 
these administration critics lashing out 
at Hanoi’s conduct of the war. 

They said nothing when the Vietcong 
tried to disrupt the recent election cam- 
paign in the South by using terrorist tac- 
tics that included murder, kidnaping, 
and intimidation. 

They said nothing when Hanoi re- 
buffed each and every attempt by this 
Government—as well as scores of other 
governments—to initiate peace talks. 

They said nothing when Hanoi used 
the bombing pauses to resupply their 
forces in the South. 

What a strange double standard these 
critics imply. And what an image of a 
supposedly divided country they present 
to the world. 

As the Wyoming Eagle notes: 

It should be clear to anyone willing to look 
at the facts that Hanoi’s price for peace 
talks still is for the United States to sur- 
render South Vietnam to the Communists, 
and get out. That the United States will not 
do and should not do. 


The paper concludes that the final re- 
sponsibility for our policies in Vietnam 
rests with the President 

“The rest of us,” says the Eagle, “can 
help most by presenting a united front 
behind our war effort, thus removing the 
Communists’ greatest hope that, because 
of what appears to them to be wide- 
spread disagreement among ourselves, 
we will get tired and pull out.” 

I insert into the Recor this excellent 
editorial: 

CRITICIZE HANOI 

It’s about time critics of this nation’s ef- 
forts in Vietnam both at home and abroad 
started aiming their criticism at Hanol. 

Day after day, newspaper readers are 
treated to the opinions of armchair experts— 
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escalate the bombing, stop the bombing, 
win the war, quit fighting the war, and so 
on and on and on. 

Will the critics never realize that it takes 
two—two—to negotiate. And, so far, Hanoi 
has shown no inclination to talk about 


peace. 

For instance, only yesterday newspapers 
carried the story of the latest rejection from 
Hanoi. 

The story said North Vietnam Tuesday re- 
jected U.S. Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg's 
appeal in the United Nations for a negotiated 
settlement in Vietnam. 

It will be recalled that, last spring, Presi- 
dent Johnson made a personal appeal to Ho 
Chi Minh for direct peace talks between the 
United States and North Vietnam. The Pres- 
ident’s appeal also was flatly rejected. 

Then UN Secretary General U Thant of- 
fered a peace plan calling for an immediate 
cease-fire and preliminary talks aimed at 
reconvening the 1954 Geneva conference. 

The United States immediately announced 
its acceptance and said it was “willing to 
enter into discussions without preconditions 
with Hanoi at any time.” Hanol did not 
accept. 

And so it has gone. 

It should be clear to anyone willing to look 
at the facts, that Hanoi’s price for peace talks 
still is for the United States to surrender 
South Vietnam to the Communists, and get 
out. That the United States will not do and 
should not do. 

It also should be clear that the United 
States cannot ease the pressure on the 
enemy for any long period of time. That 
would simply give the Communists a chance 
to regroup and rebuild. 

The answer to those who would have us 
plunge forward, blindly in escalation of the 
war, disregarding the risk of broadening the 
war far beyond the boundaries of Vietnam, 
should be obvious. 

The critics, notwithstanding, it boils 
down to the fact that it is the President of 
the United States who must make the im- 
portant decisions. The heavy responsibility 
is his. He has the assistance of the best ex- 
perts available and access to the most com- 
plete information available. 

The rest of us can help most by presenting 
a united front behind our war effort, thus 
removing the Communists’ greatest hope 
that, because of what appears to them to 
be widespread disagreement among ourselves, 
we will get tired of fighting and pull out. 


MAGAZINE RECOGNIZES POSTAL 
SUBSIDY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months we have seen a barrage of ac- 
cusations by users in one category of 
mail charging responsibility for our 
postal deficit to the users of another 
category of mail. In nearly every case 
the accusation was made against a com- 
petitor for America’s advertising dollar 

In an atmosphere in which the postal 
deficit buck has been passed again and 
again, I found it refreshing to read a 
column by Milton Friedman, entitled 
“The Post Office,” in the current issue of 
Newsweek. 

In his column, Mr. Friedman and 
Newsweek take a large step forward in 
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objectivity by honestly recognizing the 
fact that users of second class mail—by 
which Newsweek is distributed—receive 
preferential rates from our postal serv- 
ice. 

Equally refreshing was Mr. Friedman’s 
assertion that publishers of periodicals 
and newspapers prefer the status quo to 
a situation in which they would be forced 
to defend the subsidy they receive di- 
rectly and openly. Such factual state- 
ments are commendable. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
all of the Members of the House, I in- 
clude a part of Mr. Friedman’s column 
at this point in the RECORD: 

THE Post OFFICE 
(By Milton Friedman) 

„... The tyranny of the status quo leads 
most of us to take it for granted that the 
postal service must be a government monop- 
oly. The facts are very different. There have 
been many private ventures—including the 
storied Pony Express, which failed when the 
telegraph line (also private) reached Cali- 
fornia and provided an even faster service. 
Many others succeeded—which was precisely 
what led postal officials to foster, over many 
decades, a succession of Congressional en- 
actments to outlaw private mail delivery. 

“It would be objected that private firms 
would skim the cream by concentrating on 
first-class mail and especially local urban de- 
livery—on which the Post Office makes a 
substantial profit—while leaving to the Post 
Office the mail on which it loses money. 

“But this is an argument for, not against, 
competition. Users of first-class mail are now 
being overcharged (taxed is the word we use 
in other contexts) to subsidize the distribu- 
tion of newspapers, periodicals and junk 
mail. Similarly, local delivery subsidizes mail 
for remote areas. 

“If we want to subsidize the distribution 
of such material, we should do so openly and 
directly—by giving the originators of such 
mail a subsidy and letting them buy the 
services of distributing it as best they can. 
And we should finance the subsidy in accord- 
ance with the general canons of taxation, 
not by a special levy on the users of first- 
class mail. 

“Nonetheless, the argument is politically 
powerful. It explains why many a newspaper 
and periodical—even some staunch defend- 
ers of free markets in other connections— 
will defend the Post Office’s monopoly. They 
will defend it because they favor subsidizing 
dissemination of information and educa- 
tional matter—but doubt that they can per- 
suade the public to do so directly and 
openly. ... 

“In any event, I see no reason myself why 
readers of newspapers and periodicals, and 
distributors of junk mail, should not bear 
the full cost of distribution, whatever it 
may turn out to be—and I, for one, hope 
that it does not turn out be so low as to 
encourage still more junk mail,” 


ACTIONS BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS ON H.R. 
11601, THE CONSUMER CREDIT 
PROTECTION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mourpuy of New York). Under previous 
order of the House the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency met this morning in executive 
session to work on H.R. 11601, the Con- 
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sumer Credit Protection Act, which I 
introduced in behalf of myself and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ], 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
MIxIsHI, the gentleman from Ilinois 

(Mr. Annunzio], the gentleman from 

New York [Mr. BINGHAM], and the gen- 

tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

An identical bill, H.R. 11806, was intro- 

duced by the ranking member of the full 

committee, the gentleman from New 

York [Mr. Mutter], for himself and nu- 

merous other Members of the House. 

H.R. 11601 contains many, many pro- 
visions dealing with consumer credit 
which are not included in S. 5, the 
“truth-in-lending” bill passed by the 
Senate on July 11. Among these provi- 
sions are a requirement for disclosure of 
the annual rate on finance charges on 
revolving credit, on first mortgages, and 
on credit transactions where the finance 
charge is less than $10. All three of the 
categories were exempted from the an- 
nual rate requirement of the Senate bill 
applying to other forms of consumer 
credit. 

As everyone knows who has followed 
the history of this legislation since 
former Senator Douglas first introduced 
his truth-in-lending bill 7 years ago, 
the applicability of an annual per- 
centage rate disclosure requirement on 
revolving credit has always been the 
most bitterly fought provision. The Sen- 
ate resolved the controversy by exempt- 
ing revolving credit from this require- 
ment. The Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs, of which I am chairman, appears 
to be completely deadlocked on this issue 
by a division of 6 to 6. 

UNDER SECRETARY BARR STRONGLY REEMPHA- 
SIZES ADMINISTRATION POSITION THAT AN- 
NUAL RATE BE DISCLOSED ON REVOLVING 
CREDIT 
Mr. Speaker, as I told the House last 

Thursday, I have been hearing second- 
and third-hand reports to the effect that 
President Johnson and his administra- 
tion are not seriously concerned over the 
need to require an annual percentage 
rate disclosure on open end credit trans- 
actions. That is why I felt it was impor- 
tant to relay to the House last Thursday 
the repeated admonitions I received from 
the President to fight for a strong bill 
which provided for uniform methods in 
the disclosure of credit costs on an annual 
rate basis. 

Last night I received from the Hon- 
orable Joseph W. Barr, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the official who has 
been assigned the responsibility in the 
Johnson administration of coordinating 
the executive department efforts in be- 
half of meaningful “truth in lending” 
legislation, a letter which firmly reiter- 
ates and vigorously reemphasizes ad- 
ministration support for an annual per- 
centage rate disclosure requirement on 
all consumer credit, including revolving 
credit. Otherwise, this letter states, the 
legislation would unfairly discriminate 
against those lenders and credit sellers 
who use installment contracts rather 
than revolving credit. This is the point 
which has been stressed to us over and 
over again by the furniture dealers, the 
appliance dealers, the hardware stores, 
the banks, and the small loan firms. 
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Mr. Barr stated: 


I wish, therefore, to repeat and re-empha- 
size the position that all creditors, without 
exception, should be required to disclose the 
cost of credit on an annual rate basis if 
there is to be effective truth-in-lending leg- 
islation, which is so badly needed. 


The full text of Under Secretary 
Barr’s letter to me last night is as fol- 
lows: 

THE UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1967. 

Hon, Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 

Chairman, Consumer Affairs Subcommittee, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DL. 


Dear MADAM CHAIRMAN: Your Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Affairs of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has under con- 
sideration H.R. 11601 which would require 
lenders and credit sellers to disclose the true 
cost of credit to potential customers. The 
provisions of that bill are applicable both to 
installment credit sales and to revolving 
credit transactions. 

In my testimony before your Subcommit- 
tee on August 7, 1967, I expressed the Ad- 
ministration’s strong support for the inclu- 
sion of revolving credit in the requirement 
that among other items of credit informa- 
tion, the annual percentage rate of finance 
charge be disclosed, Since that testimony, 
it has become increasingly clear that the 
exclusion of revolving credit from this re- 
quirement would unfairly discriminate 
against those lenders and credit sellers who 
rely primarily on installment contracts in 
their credit sales or lending transactions. 
Also the average consumer can only make 
a sound decision about incurring debt by 
comparing the varying costs of credit avail- 
able from different sources which are quoted 
on a comparable basis. If annual rates are 
not disclosed across the board, there can be 
no meaningful basis for general credit cost 
comparison by the consumer. 

I wish, therefore, to repeat and re-empha- 
size the position that all creditors, without 
exception, should be required to disclose 
the cost of credit on an annual rate basis if 
there is to be effective truth-in-lending leg- 
islation, which is so badly needed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH W. Barr. 


Obviously, this issue eventually is 
going to have to be resolved in the full 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and on the House floor. The subcommit- 
tee, as I said, seems to be deadlocked 
on the question of amending my bill to 
exempt revolving credit from an annual 
rate disclosure requirement, as was done 
in S. 5 as it passed the Senate. Therefore, 
I think it is extremely important that 
all of the Members of the full committee 
and of the House are fully apprised of the 
issue. 

In the meantime, a number of tenta- 
tive decisions were made in the subcom- 
mittee on H.R. 11601, and we will con- 
tinue working on the bill a week from 
today at our next meeting. 

AMENDMENTS ADOPTED IN SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Speaker, when the subcommittee 
met this morning we took the following 
tentative actions: 

On my motion, we deleted from H.R. 
11601 four controversial sections. These 
included section 203 (l) which would 
have set a maximum figure of 18 percent 
for any finance charge in connection 
with the extension of consumer credit; 
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section 203(m) to outlaw confession of 
judgment notes; section 207 providing 
for regulation of margins in commodity 
futures trading; and section 208 provid- 
ing authority on a standby basis for the 
regulation and control of consumer 
credit terms during a national emer- 
gency. 

We received some very good testimony 
on most of these proposals during our 
hearings but there was no administra- 
tion backing for them and it was obvious 
that they would not be approved at this 
time, particularly as part of a bill di- 
rected primarily toward full disclosure of 

- credit costs. I think it was worthwhile 
including these provisions in the bill for 
the purpose of holding hearings but there 
Was never any doubt that they would be 
removed when it came time to reduce 
the bill to workable proportions. 

Numerous technical amendments 
which I offered were tentatively approved 
in the subcommittee—one recommended 
by the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation dealing with the treatment of 
fees for insurance, comparable to filing 
fees in filing a security interest. Another 
perfecting amendment, suggested by the 
National Automobile Dealers Association, 
modifies the civil penalties provided in 
the bill, but only as these penalties re- 
late to violations involving the advertis- 
ing of credit terms. The criminal penal- 
ties would not be affected, however, by 
this change. 


BINGHAM AMENDMENT ON REVOLVING CREDIT 


A significant amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BING- 
HAM], was approved, requiring that in 
open-end credit transactions, popularly 
known as revolving charge, the creditor 
must disclose, for each billing period at 
the end of which there is an outstanding 
balance on which a finance charge is to 
be made, the balance on which the 
finance charge was computed and a 
statement of how the balance was deter- 

If such a balance is determined 
without first deducting all payments dur- 
ing the period, that fact and the amount 
of such payments shall also be disclosed. 

This amendment strikes at one of the 
main sources of consumer complaint 
about the practices of some retailers, 
particularly some of the large chains, in 
basing the 144 percent monthly service 
charge not on the overdue balance but on 
the balance at the start of the billing 
cycle, disregarding any payments made 
during the month unless the entire bal- 
ance is paid off during the month. Thus, 
if the debt is $100 at the start of the 
month, and every cent of it is not paid 
off during the month, the service charge 
would be $1.50 regardless of whether the 
customer paid $10 or $90 on the account 
during the month. 
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H.R. 11601 STILL A STRONG AND EFFECTIVE BILL 


I have listed the major deletions 
which we tentatively made this morning, 
on my motion, in H.R. 11601. I do not 
want to leave the impression that by 
taking four controversial provisions out 
of the bill it was in any way damagingly 
weakened. The provisions which were 
tentatively deleted went far beyond dis- 
closure requirements. At the time I in- 
troduced the bill, I made it clear that 
some of these provisions were intended 
as a basis for hearings, and I said I would 
not permit controversy over them to pre- 
vent action on basic “truth-in-lending” 
legislation. 

Thus, even with these proposed 
changes agreed to this morning, H.R. 
11601 is a very strong bill which goes well 
beyond S. 5, the bill which passed the 
Senate. 

It includes revolving credit on an an- 
nual rate basis, which the Senate bill 
does not. 

It includes first mortgages, which the 
Senate bill does not. 

It requires an annual rate disclosure 
on all consumer credit transactions, and 
does not exempt, as the Senate bill does, 
those on which the credit charge is less 
than $10. 

It applies “truth” requirements to the 
advertising of credit terms, which the 
Senate bill does not do. 

It sets an effective date of July 1, 1968, 
compared to July 1, 1969, in the Senate 
bill, and eliminates a provision of the 
Senate bill which permits sellers or 
vendors of credit to express a rate in 
terms of dollars per hundred per year 
until January 1, 1972. 

It provides for administrative enforce- 
ment, which the Senate bill does not do. 

It prohibits the garnishment of wages 
for salary due an employee and, in an 
amendment this morning, extends this 
protection also to those whose compen- 
sation is in the form of commission or 
bonus. The Senate bill has no provisions 
dealing with garnishment. 

It establishes a National Commission 
on Consumer Finance to investigate con- 
sumer credit practices, et cetera. There is 
no comparable provision in the Senate 
bill. 

In other words, H.R. 11601 still remains 
strong and effective legislation in its 
basic objectives. 

WASHINGTON POST SERIES CONTINUES TO 

DOCUMENT MORTGAGE IRREGULARITIES 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday, I placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as part of my 
remarks on the floor, the first three arti- 
cles in a series by Washington Post re- 
porters Leonard Downie, Jr., and David 
A. Jewell, on the victimization of many 
low-income homeowners in Washington 
by schemes involving the extension of 
credit ending with the surreptitious 
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placement of mortgages against the 
properties. These articles underscore the 
need for effective truth-in-lending leg- 
islation such as H.R. 11601, including 
coverage of first mortgages. First mort- 
gages are exempt from the credit dis- 
closure requirements of S. 5 and of the 
companion bills introduced by six of the 
12 members of the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs—the six who are not 
sponsors of H.R. 11601. 

I think it is urgent that first mort- 
gages be covered by the legislation be- 
cause, in numerous instances, what we 
generally regard as second mortgages 
are, in fact, first mortages if there is no 
existing mortgage on the property. This 
occurs particularly in those instances 
where an elderly couple or a widow owns 
a home free and clear but the home needs 
extensive or expensive repairs. 

Today’s article in the Downie-Jewell 
series in the Washinton Post discusses the 
well-known referral device in which cus- 
tomers are promised substantial or com- 
plete rebates of the cost of the work if 
they demonstrate the product to friends 
and neighbors or refer possible custom- 
ers. The frightening thing brought to 
light in this article is the manner in 
which certain firms obtained mortgages 
on the properties without the customers’ 
knowledge or understanding. This must 
be stopped. Following my remarks to- 
day, I will place the article, “Intercom 
Buyers Expected Prizes, but Got Mort- 
gages,” in the RECORD. 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF CONSUMER CREDIT 

BILLS 

First, however, I want to share with 
the Members a comprehensive staff 
analysis prepared in the Subcommittee 
on Consumer Affairs of the three differ- 
ent approaches in legislation introduced 
in the House. This analysis does not 
show the disposition of amendments of- 
fered in the subcommittee this morning 
since, of course, all decisions this morn- 
ing were tentative. From the report I 
have given of the amendments which 
were adopted, it is not too difficult to see 
how H.R. 11601, the bill on which we 
are working, would be changed by the 
amendments so far adopted. 

More importantly, the analysis shows 
the major points of difference between 
H.R. 11601, and S. 5 as it passed the 
Senate—introduced by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] and 
other Republican Members as HR. 
11602—and as it would be modified by 
H.R. 12904, by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hanna] who was recognized 
this morning to offer his bill as a sub- 
stitute for H.R. 11601. Mr. HANNA is plan- 
ning to revise his bill but I think the basic 
provisions will not be different. 

The analysis follows: 
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H.R. 11601 (SULLIVAN) 

Sec. 1. Title: Consumer Credit Protection 
Act. 

Title I—Credit transactions. (Title I of 
ELR. 11601 is in the form of an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act redesignating the 

Federal Reserve Act as title I—the 
Federal Reserve System and adding to that 
Act title Il—Credit transactions.) 


S. 5 (SENATE BILL), AND H.R. 12904 (Hanna) 


S. 5 (SENATE BILL) 
Sec. 1. Title: Truth-in-Lending Act. 


BR. 12904 (HANNA) 
Sec. 1. Title: Truth-in-Lending Act. 


à nn .. 
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H.R. 11601 (SULLIVAN) 


Sec. 201. Declaration of Purpose. 

(a) Economic stabilization and competi- 
tion among financial institutions will be 
improved and strengthened by the informed 
use of consumer credit. Consumers are mis- 
led by the manner in which credit is offered 
and advertised. This failure of adequate dis- 
closure leads to the uninformed use of 
credit “adversely affecting economic stabili- 
zation, increasing inflationary pressures, and 
decreasing the stability of the value of our 
currency.” The purpose of this title is to 
assure full disclosure of credit terms to per- 
mit consumer to compare credit terms avail- 
able and avoid uninformed use of credit. 

(b) Stabilization of consumer prices would 
be enhanced through the regulation of com- 
modity futures contracts and establishment 
of standby emergency control over consumer 
credit. 

Sec. 202. Definitions. 

(a) Board. “Board” refers to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

(b) Credit. “Credit” is defined as “The 
right granted by a creditor to defer payment 
of debt or to incur debt and defer its pay- 
ment.” 

(c) Consumer Credit Sales. Consumer 
credit sales” defines consumer credit pur- 
chases as opposed to consumer loans. 

(d) Finance Charge. Finance charge” is 
defined as the sum of all the charges im- 
posed by a creditor and payable by the debtor 
as incident to the extension of credit. How- 
ever, Official fees and taxes are not included 
in the definition under H.R. 11601. 

(e) Creditor. “Creditor” is defmed as an 
individual or other legal entity regularly 
engaged in credit transactions. 

(f) Annual Percentage Rate. “Annual per- 
centage rate” is defined as the nominal per- 
centage rate determined by the actuarial 
method. 

(g) Open-End Credit Plan. “Open-end 
credit plan” or revolving credit plan defines 
plans permitting credit transactions from 
time to time, such as charge accounts and 
credit card accounts. 


(h) Organization. “Organization” is de- 
fined as a corporation, government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision or agency, business 
or other trust, estate, partnership, or asso- 
ciation, (The extension of credit to an “or- 
ganization” is exempt from the provisions of 
Title I of this bill.) 

(1) Advertisement in Interstate Commerce 
or Affecting Interstate Commerce. “Adver- 
tisement” is defined as including the adver- 
tising of goods, services, loans, or open-end 
credit plans. 

(j) State. “State” is defined as any State, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 203. Disclosure of Finance Charges; 
Advertising. 

(a) Establishes basic principle that dis- 
closure must be made to persons “upon 


whom a finance charge is or may be imposed 
pursuant to regulations prescribed by the 
Board.“ 


S. 5 (SENATE BILL) 

Sec, 2. Declaration of Purpose. 

Economic stabilization and competition 
among financial institutions will be improved 
and strengthened by the informed use of con- 
sumer credit. Informed use of credit results 
from an awareness of credit costs. Its pur- 
pose is to achieve full disclosure to permit 
informed use of credit to the benefit of the 
national economy. 


Sec. 3. Definitions. 
(a) Board. (Identical) 


(b) Credit. (Identical) 


(c) Consumer Credit Sales. (Identical) 


(d) Finance Charge. The definition of 
“finance charge” contained in S. 5 is the 
same as the definition in H.R. 11601 except 
that charges imposed by the creditor for 
credit life, property, and casualty insurance 
are not to be included in the finance charge. 

(e) Creditor. (Identical) 


(f) Annual Percentage Rate. (Identical) 


(g) Open-End Credit Plan. (Identical) 


(h) Installment Open-End Credit Plan. 
“Installment open-end credit plan” is de- 
fined as an open-end credit plan which: 

(1) creates a security interest in property; 
or 

(2) provides for payment of 60 percent 
or less of the amount of credit within one 
year; or 

(3) provides that accelerated payments 
shall be applied to future payments. 

(Under S. 5, open-end or revolving credit 
plans are exempt from the annual rate dis- 
closure requirement, except for “installment 
open-end credit plans.“) 

(i) First Mortgage. “First mortgage” is 
defined as first liens on real estate under the 
applicable State law. (First mortgages are 
ri from coverage under the Senate 

(j) Organization. (Identical to “(h) ‘Or- 
ganization’ ” of H.R. 11601.) 


Sec, 4. Disclosure of Finance Charges. 
(a) (Identical) 


H.R. 12904 (HANNA) 


Sec. 2. Declaration of Purpose. 
(Identical to 8 5.) 


Sec. 3. Definitions. 
(a) Board, (Identical) 


(e) Creditor. (Identical) 


(c) Consumer Credit Sales, (Identical) 


(d) Finance Charge. (Identical to S. 5.) 


(e) Creditor, (Identical) 


(t) Annual Percentage Rate. (Identical) 


(g) Open-End Credit Plan, (Identical) 


(h) Installment Open-End Credit Plan, 
(Identical to S. 5.) 


(i) First Mortgages. (Identical to S. 5.) 


(j) Organization, (Identical to S. 5.) 


(k) Advertisement in Interstate Com- 
merce or Affecting Interstate Commerce. 
(Identical to H.R. 11601.) 


Sec. 4. Disclosure of Finance Charges. 
(a) (Identical) 
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H.R. 11601 (SULLIVAN) 

(b) Establishes the disclosure require- 
ments for a consumer credit sale, other than 
sales under an open-end credit plan. It re- 
quires the disclosure of 

(1) The cash price. 

(2) Amounts credited as downpayments. 

(3) The difference between (1) and (2). 

(4) Itemization of all charges included in 
the amount of credit extended but not part 
of the finance charge, 

(5) The total amount to be financed. 

(6) The amount of the finance charge. 

(7) The finance charge expressed as an an- 
nual percentage rate. 

(8) The payment schedule. 
(9) Default or delinquency charges. 


(c) Establishes disclosure requirements 
for lender credit and would cover trans- 
actions by financial institutions, such as 
banks, credit unions, savings banks, savings 
and loan institutions, industrial banks, and 

msumer finance companies. 

(d) (1) This subsection establishes the dis- 
closure requirements under open-end or re- 
volving credit plans. 

(a) (2) Prior to opening an account under 
an open-end credit plan, the creditor must 
disclose: 

(A) The conditions under which a finance 
charge may be imposed. 

(B) The method of determining the bal- 
ance upon which a finance charge will be 
imposed. 

(C) The method of determining the 
amount of the finance charge and the an- 
nual percentage rate of the finance charge. 

(D) The conditions under which other 

may be imposed. 

(d) (3) This subsection establishes the 
criteria of disclosure for each billing cycle 
under an open-end credit plan. The creditor 
is required to disclose: 

(A) the outstanding balance in the ac- 
count at the beginning of the billing period; 

(B) the amount and date of each exten- 
sion of credit during the period; 

(C) the total amount credited to the ac- 
count during the period; 

(D) the amount of any finance charge 
added to the account during the period; 

(E) the finance charge expressed as an 
annual percentage rate; 

(F) the balance on which the finance 
charge was computed; 

(G) the outstanding balance in the ac- 
count at the end of the period; 

(H) the date by which payment must be 
made to avoid additional finance charges. 

(e) Acknowledgment of disclosure. 

(f£) Method of Disclosure. Specific pro- 
vision is made in this subsection to permit 
the creditor to provide any additional in- 
formation or explanation as he may choose 
in addition to the information for which 
disclosure is required. 

(g) Compliance with comparable State law 
constitutes compliance with this title. 

(h) Adjustments in payment after the 
contract will not constitute violation of law. 


S. 5 (SENATE BILL) 

(b) This section is the same as the provi- 
sions of H.R. 11601, except that the Senate 
bill contains an exemption of the disclosure 
of the finance charge as an annual percent- 
age rate where the finance charge is less than 
$10. 


(c) This section is the same as the pro- 
vision of H.R. 11601, except that the Senate 
bill contains an exemption of the disclosure 
of the finance charge as an annual per- 
centage rate where the finance charge is less 
than $10. 

(d) (1) (Identical) 


() (2) This subsection of the Senate bill 
is the same as H.R. 11601 except that it does 
not require the disclosure of an annual per- 
centage rate, but requires instead the dis- 


closure of the rate per period (e.g., monthly 
rate). 


(d) (3) This subsection of the Senate bill 
is the same as the comparable section of H.R. 
11601, except that the Senate bill does not 
require the disclosure of finance charges as 
an annual percentage rate. 


(e) (Identical) 
(f) (Identical) 


(g) (Identical) 
(h) (Identical) 


H.R. 12904 (HANNA) 


(b) This provision of H.R. 12904 is the 
same as the comparable provision of the Sen- 
ate bill, except that the finance charge need 
eh — expressed as an annual percentage 
ra : 

(1) the finance charge is $5 or less and the 
amount financed is $25 or less; 

(2) if the finance charge is $7.50 or less 
and the amount financed exceeds $25 but 
does not exceed $50; or 

(3) if the finance charge is $10 or less and 
the amount financed exceeds $50. 

s In applying the aforementioned schedule, 
a creditor may not divide a consumer credit 

sale into two or more sales to avoid the dis- 

closure of an annual percentage rate.” 

This section of H.R. 12904 further pro- 
vides that where an unsolicited mail or tele- 
phone order is received by a seller, full dis- 
closure of credit terms must be made prior 
to the date that the first Payment is due. 
(H.R. 11601 and S. 5 require that such disclo- 
sure must be made on or before the date 
that first payment is due.) Similarly, HR. 
12904 provides that where additional trans- 
actions are added to an existing account, the 
disclosure of additional information shall be 


made prior to the date that first 
required to be made. Reyes is 


(c) This provision of HR. 12904 is the 


same as the comparable provision of S, 5 bu 
see eo ges above re charge aid 
pressed as an annual percentage rate and 
unsolicited mail or telephone order. 


(a) (Identical to Section 4(d) of S. 5.) 


(e) (Identical) 
(f) (Identical) 


(g) (identical) 
(h) (Identical) 
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H.R. 11601 (SULLIVAN) 


(i) After June 30, 1968, all rates required 
to be disclosed pursuant to this section must 
be expressed as percentage rates. 


(j)(1) Truth-in-credit Advertising Provi- 
sion. This subsection requires that where 
specific credit terms are advertised, the ad- 
vertisement must set forth the cash sale 
price, the payment schedule, the downpay- 
ment, if any, the time balance price, and the 
finance charge expressed as an annual per- 
centage rate. 

(2) Specific periodic credit amounts or in- 
stallment amounts cannot be advertised un- 
less the creditor usually and customarily ar- 
ranges credit payments or installments for 
such periods or amounts. 


(3) Specific downpayment requirements 
may not be advertised unless the creditor 
usually and customarily arranges downpay- 
ments in such amounts. ; 

(k) Advertisement of credit terms under 
an open-end credit plan. 


(1) 18 percent maximum finance charge in 
extension of consumer credit. 


(m) Prohibition of the use of confession 
of judgment notes. 


(n) Exemptions to disclosure require- 
ments of Section 203. 

(1) Extension of credit for business or 
commercial purposes, to government or gov- 
ernmental agencies or instrumentalities or 
to organizations; 

(2) Transactions in securities and com- 
modities in accounts by a broker-dealer reg- 
istered with the SEC, or 


S. 5 (SENATE BILL) 


(i) (1) (A) S. 5 requires that whenever an- 
nual rate disclosure is called for under this 
section, it may be expressed either as a per- 
centage rate per year or as dollars per hun- 
dred per year, or as a dollars per year rate 
of the average unpaid balance. 

(B) Whenever a rate other than an an- 
nual rate is to be disclosed under this sec- 
tion of S. 5, such rate may be expressed 
either as percentage rate per period or as 
a dollars per hundred per period rate of 
the balance upon which the finance charge 
is computed. 

(i) (2) After January 1, 1972, rates required 
to be disclosed under his section of the Sen- 
ate bill must be expressed as percentage 
rates. 


(See Sec 


„ 8 below, for exemption provi- 
sions of S. 


and H.R. 12904.) 


H.R. 12904 (HANNA) 
(i) (Identical to Section 4(i) of S. 5.) 


(j) This section contains truth-in-credit 
adv provision of H.R. 12904. 

(j) (1) If a creditor advertises the dollar 
amount or rate of finance charge and if dis- 
closure of the rate of the advertised finance 
charge would be required if credit were ex- 
tended, the advertisement must state the 
rate of the finance charge in the manner 
prescribed under Section 4(b)(7) or Section 
4(c) (5). 

(2) If the creditor advertises the number 
of installment payments or the amount of 
an installment payment, and if the number 
or amount of such payments would be re- 
quired to be disclosed under Sections 4(b) (8) 
or Section 4(c) (6), the advertisement must 
further state: 

(A) the cash price or the amount of the 
loan. 


(B) the downpayment. 

(C) the payment schedule. 

(D) the rate of the finance charge as re- 
quired by Section 4(b) (7) or Section 4(c) (5). 


(k) This subsection states the require- 
ments of disclosure in advertising concerning 
the extension of credit under an open-end 
credit plan. If specific terms of such a plan 
are advertised, the advertisement must dis- 
close: 

(1) the conditions under which a finance 
charge may be imposed. 

(2) the method of determining the bal- 

ance upon which a finance charge will be 
imposed. 
(3) the method of determining the amount 
of the finance charge, the percentage rate 
of period of the finance charge and, in the 
case of an installment open-end credit plan, 
the equivalent annual percentage rate. 

(4) the conditions under which other 
charges may be imposed. 

(1) The creditor may not represent in an 
advertisement that a specific credit amount 
or installment payment can be arranged 
unless the creditor in the usual and ordinary 
course of business is prepared to arrange 
credit payments or installments for the ad- 
vertised period or amount or that a specific 
downpayment is required unless the creditor 
is prepared in the usual and ordinary course 
of business to accept downpayments in such 
amount. 

(m) Catalog and multiple-page advertise- 
ments shall be considered as a single adver- 
tisement for the p of the application 
of subsections (j), (k), and (1). 

(See Sec. 8.) 


(n) (1) Violations of Subsections (j), (k), 
(1), and (m) shall constitute violations of 
Section 5(a) of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

(2) Incorporates the administrative en- 
forcement provisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act by reference and to H.R. 
12904. 
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H.R. 11601 (SULLIVAN) 


(3) Credit transactions, other than real 
property transactions, in which the total 
amount to be financed exceeds $25,000. 


Sec. 204. Regulations. 

(a)(1) The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System are given eee 
to prescribe regulations concerning disclo- 
sure requirements under the Act. Section 
204(a)(1) deals specifically with the pre- 
scription of regulations concerning the 
methods for determining the annual per- 
centage rate. 

(a) (2) This subsection is concerned with 
the prescription of procedures concerning 
the disclosure of information. 

(a)(3) This subsection gives the Board 
authority to prescribe reasonable tolerances. 

(b) Provides the Board with guidelines in 
the establishing of reasonable tolerances 
concerning disclosure. 

(c) Authorizes the Board by regulation to 
prescribe “classifications, differentiations 
and... adjustments and exceptions.” 

(d) Authorizes the Board to consult with 
other agencies concerning particular classes 
of creditors. 

(3) Requires the Board to establish an 
advisory committee to advise and consult 
in the exercise of its responsibilities under 
the disclosure provisions of the Act. 

Sec. 205. Effect on State Laws. 

(a) This section states that the disclosure 
requirements of the Act shall not be con- 
strued “to annul, alter or affect or to exempt 
any creditor from complying with the laws 
of any State relating to the disclosure in- 
formation in connection with credit trans- 
actions, except to the extent that such laws 
are inconsistent” with the disclosure require- 
ments of the Act. 

(b) Requires the Board to exempt any class 
of credit transactions from the requirements 
of the Federal law which it determines are 
subject to State law or regulation. 

Sec. 206. Civil and Criminal Penalties. 

(a) Civil Penalties. This section sets forth 
the civil penalties for violation of the finance 
charge, with a minimum of $100 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,000. It provides that a creditor, 
as a defense to a civil action, may prove that 
the failure to disclose was unintentional. 

(b) Criminal Penalties. Criminal Penalties 
of $5,000 or one year imprisonment or both, 
are called for. Responsibility for enforcing 
this section is given to the Attorney General. 

(c) Exempts the Federal Government and 
State and local governments from civil and 
criminal liabilities. 

(d) Exempts creditors from civil or crimi- 
nal penalties by reason of overstating the 
annual percentage rate. 

Sec. 207. Regulation of Credit Commodity 
Futures x 

This section authorizes the Board of Gov- 
ernors to prescribe regulations governing the 
amount of credit that may be extended or 
maintained in the use of credit for the crea- 
tion, carrying or trading in commodity fu- 
tures contracts. 

Sec. 208. Emergency Control of Consumer 
Credit. 


S. 5 (SENATE BILL) 


Sec. 5. Regulations. 
(Identical except for minor technical dif- 
ferences.) 


Sec. 6. Effect on State Laws. 
(Identical except for minor technical dif- 
ferences.) 


Sec, 7. Civil and Criminal Penalties. 


(Identical except for minor technical dif- 


ferences.) 


(No comparable provision.) 


(No comparable provision.) 


H.R. 12904 (HANNA) 


(3) For the purpose of enforcing subsec- 
tions (j), (k), (1), and (m), the exception 
contained in Section 5(a)(6) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act with regard to Fed- 
eral Trade Commission jurisdiction of banks, 
common carriers, air carriers, foreign air car- 
riers, persons, partnership, or corporations 
subject to the Packers and Stockyards Act 
shall not be applicable. 

(4) Authorizes the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make rules and regulations with 
regard to subsections (j), (k), (1), and (m). 

(5) Authorizes the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to bring actions in U.S. District 
Courts to enjoin the dissemination of ad- 
vertisement in violation of subsections (j). 
(x), (1), and (m). 

Sec. 5. Regulations. 

(Identical to S. 5.) 


Sec. 6. Effect on State Laws. 
(Identical to S. 5.) 


Sec. 7. Civil and Criminal Penalties, 
(Identical to 8. 5.) 


(No comparable provision.) 


No comparable provision.) 
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This section authorizes the Board to issue 
regulations with regard to the extension of 
consumer credit controls whenever the Pres- 
ident determines that a national emergency 
exists requiring such action. 

Sec. 209. Administrative Enforcement. 

This section authorizes the Board to initi- 
ate administrative proceedings against any 
person who is engaged or is about to engage 
in a violation of the disclosure provisions 
of the Act and to issue such orders as the 
Board deems necessary to stop such violation. 
The section provides for judicial review of 
administrative orders so issued by the Board. 

(See Section 203(n)). 


Sec, 210. Reports. 

This section requires the Board and the 
Attorney General to make annual reports to 
the Congress concerning their respective 
functions under the Act. The Board is fur- 
ther required to report on the extent to 
which compliance with the Act and regula- 
tions are being misused. 

Sec. 211. Effectiv : Date. 

The ons of Title I of H.R. 11601 take 
effect on July 1, 1968. 


Title II. Prohibition of garnishment of 


wages. 

Sec. 201. This section expresses the Con- 
gressional findings that the “garnishment 
of wages is frequently an essential element 
in predatory extensions of credit and that 
the resulting disruptions of employment, 
production, and consumption constitutes a 
substantial burden upon interstate com- 

” 


(a) Prohibits the garnishment of wages 
for salary due an employee. 

(b) Provides a criminal penalty of a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 or one year in jail, or both, 
for violation of Section 202(a). 

Title III. Commission on Consumer 
Finance. 

Sec. 301. This section establishes a bi- 
partisan National Commission on Consumer 
Finance, 

Sec. 302. Membership for the Commission. 
This section provides for the establishment 
of a 9-member Commission—3 members of 
the Senate, 3 members of the House, and 3 
public members. 

Sec. 303. This section provides for the com- 
pensation of members of the Commission. 

Sec. 304. This section provides that the 
“Commission shall study and appraise the 
functioning and structure of the consumer 
finance industry”, reporting its findings and 
recommendations to the President and to the 
Congress by December 31, 1969. 

Sec. 305. This section describes the powers 
of the Commission. 

Sec. 306. This section describes the admin- 
istrative arrangements under which the 
Commission may operate. 

Sec. 307. This section authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $1.5 million for the Com- 
mission. 

Title IV. Severability. 

Sec. 401. This section provides that the 
judicial finding that any provision of the 
Act is invalid shall not affect the validity of 
any other provision of the Act. 


8. 5 (SENATE BILL) 


(No comparable provision.) 


Sec. 8. Exceptions. 

This section provides for exceptions from 
the coverage of the Act to: 

(1) credit transactions involving business 
or commercial purposes, governments or gov- 
ernmental agencies or organizations; 

(2) transactions in securities or commodi- 
ties in accounts by a broker-dealer registered 
with the SEC; 

(3) credit transactions, other than real 
property, in which the amount financed ex- 
ceeds $25,000; or 

(4) transactions involving extensions of 
credit secured by first mortgages. 

Sec. 9. Reports. 

(Identical) 


Sec. 10. Effective Date. 

The provisions of S. 5 take effect on July 
1, 1969, except that Section 5 takes effect 
upon enactment. 

(No comparable provision.) 


(No comparable provision.) 


(No comparable provision.) 


H.R. 12904 (HANNA) 


(No comparable provision.) 


Sec. 8. Exceptions. 
(Identical to S. 5.) 


Sec. 9. Reports. 
(Identical) 


Sec. 10. Effective Date. 
(Identical to S. 5.) 


(No comparable provision.) 


(No comparable provision.) 


(No comparable provision.) 
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HOW HOMEOWNERS PURCHASED IMPROVEMENTS 
AND DISCOVERED THEY HAD ACQUIRED NEW 
MORTGAGES 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot speak too highly 
of the investigative work of the two re- 
porters on the Washington Post whose 
articles on home improvement rackets 
have been so revealing. These articles 
provide additional evidence of the need 
for effective consumer credit protection 
legislation. Following is the article which 
appeared in this series this morning: 


INTERCOM BUYERS EXPECTED PRIZES, 
BUT Got MORTGAGES 
(By Leonard Downie Jr. and David A. Jewell) 

“The salesman made it seem so nice,” one 
housewife remembered. “It looked as though 
we could cut the total price way down— 
maybe even make a profit.” 

She did not make a profit. Instead, she is 
paying more than she expected for a very 
special kind of status symbol—a home inter- 
com system. And she had a second mortgage 
on her home that she never knew she 
signed. 

She is one of scores of customers of six 
local firms who sold intercoms and water 
softeners during the past five years and whose 
sales practices are now under investigation 
by Federal authorities. 

There are many reputable electrical firms 
in Washington that sell such equipment 
without questionable sales methods and 
without obtaining second mortgages to se- 
cure payment of the sales price. 

The salesmen of the six firms under investi- 
gation went door-to-door in ghetto and other 
inner-city neighborhoods where the inter- 
coms and water softeners are surprisingly big 
sellers. 

The six firms used “chain referral” sales 
schemes in which salesmen offered home- 
owners a chance to get large amounts of their 
money back by referring new customers to 
the firm. 

Their customers have complained, in court 
suits and interviews with reporters of The 
Washington Post, that they did not get much 
or any money back and that they wound up 
with second mortgages on their homes— 
mortgages they didn’t know they had signed. 

The six firms are among a dozen under 
investigation by local and Federal authori- 
ties for their second-mortgage practices. 

Reporters went through real estate rec- 
ords and called homeowner after homeowner 
listed as having $1389 second mortgages on 
their homes. Time after time, it turned out 
that the homeowner was a customer of one 
of the firms, Allied Enterprizes, Inc. 

Many said they had not known that the 
mortgages existed. Those who did know 
about them said they had not found out 
until they were contacted by police or Fed- 
eral investigators, or called the finance com- 
pany that was collecting their payments. 

The homeowners all told the same story: 

An Allied salesman came to their home to 
tell them about the intercom system—com- 
plete with am-fm radio, and burglar and 
fire “panic” alarms. 

The $1389 price seemed high to the home- 
owner. (One electrical contractor told re- 
porters that a maximum for this type of job 
would be $600, without financing charges.) 

PROMISED PRIZES 

But the Allied salesman told them they 
could get money back in “prizes” for refer- 
ring friends to Allied as customers, accord- 
ing to the homeowners. 

The homeowner was told he would be- 
come an “equipment-owning representative” 
and receive $100 for each person referred 
who bought an intercom. And he could re- 
celve up to $1000 in additional prizes for 
making 45 “qualified demonstrations” of his 
intercom system to prospective customers. 

But a Federal Trade Commission examiner 
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found earlier this year that “few, if any” of 
Allied’s customers received “enough referral 
commissions to obtain their intercom at lit- 
tle or no cost.” 

Allied’s salesmen made “false, mislead- 
ing and deceptive” statements to customers 
that the intercom was “being sold at a re- 
duced price as an introductory or advertis- 
ing plan,” the FTC examiner ruled. 

And, he added, Allied’s salesmen, “for the 
purpose of inducing the sale” of its product, 
failed to inform customers that they were 
signing a second mortgage on their home. 

The FTC examiner ordered Allied, and its 
president, William R. Marion Sr., to “cease 
and desist” from using chain-referral selling 
schemes or any “false, misleading or decep- 
tive” statements in trying to get names of 
more prospective customers. 


WENT OUT OF BUSINESS 


At about this time, when the FTC order 
was issued last January, Allied went out of 
business. It left behind more than 200 home- 
owners with nearly $300,000 worth of second 
mortgages, according to District real estate 
records. 

Five homeowners have brought suit against 
Allied in U.S. District Court charging that 
the firm defrauded them through misleading 
chain referral sales schemes, and obtained 
their signatures on second mortgages without 
their knowledge. 

Marion, who lives at 211 Dorset rd., Laurel, 
Md., could not be reached for comment yes- 
terday. Mrs. Marion told a reporter that her 
husband had been in the home-improvement 
field for 15 years “and this (the FTC order) 
is the only time he has been in any trouble.” 

One homeowner who has filed suit against 
Allied, Lugenure Talbert, of 1224 Farraday 
pl., ne., said in her suit that an Allied sales- 
man, Samuel C. Cratch Jr., persuaded her 
to buy an intercom after he explained the 
sales referral plan. 

After the intercom was installed, she said, 
Cratch returned with more papers to sign. 
“You signed the contract improperly,” Mrs. 
Talbert quoted Cratch in her court complaint. 
She signed again. 

She said she did not realize that she must 
have a signed a mortgage at that time until 
she got a letter from the Atlas Credit Corp. 
in Philadelphia informing her that it had 
bought her note, secured by a second mort- 
gage. Her note was for $1389, the price of 
the intercom plus financing charges. 

Cratch, in his answer to Mrs. Talbert's 
complaint, denied any wrongdoing. Atlas an- 
swered that it bought the note without 
knowledge of any fraud. Allied has not yet 
answered the suit. 

Mrs. Talbert also charged that no notary 
public was present when she signed the pa- 
pers in her home. The other four homeown- 
ers who sued Allied also said that they never 
appeared before a notary public during their 
dealings with Allied. 

Yet in all five cases, the name and seal 
of the same notary public in Prince George’s 
County, Md., appears on second mortgage in 
favor of Allied filed in the D.C. Recorder of 
Deeds office. 

Several Allied customers interviewed by re- 
porters said they would not have bought the 
intercoms if they had realized they were 
signing second mortgages to secure the notes 
for them. They also said they would have 
rejected the deal if they had known they 
wouldn’t get any referral “prizes.” 

FEW GOT PRIZES 

Only a few of the Allied customers inter- 
viewed said, they got any money back from 
Allied at all, No one interviewed said they 
received more than $100. 

Allied broke down its $1389 price for the 
intercom into $992 for the equipment and 
installation and $397 financing charges. The 
system included the intercom master panel 
with an am-fm radio, six speakers and fire 
and burglar alarm devices. 
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The same brand of intercom system was 
sold by yet another firm operating here un- 
til late last year, This firm was called United 
Home Enterprises Corp., which also sold wa- 
ter softeners. United did at least $120,000 
worth of business here in two years, real 
estate records show. 

In February, two of its officers, Robert M. 
Cederloff and Adrian J. Barba, were indicted 
by a US. grand jury, which charged them 
with forging the names of eight Washington 
homeowners on eight mortgages in favor of 
United Home Enterprises. Their case is still 
pending and they are free in custody of their 
counsel. 

Three of the homeowners named as com- 
plaining witnesses in the criminal case have 
filed suit against United Home Enterprises, 
claiming that their signatures were obtained 
on second mortgages by “fraud, trick and 
device” or by forgery. 

They charge that they were talked into 

buying intercoms or water softeners at prices 
“in excess of the fair value of the equip- 
ment,” again through the device of being 
offered money “prizes” for customer refer- 
rals. 
In all three cases, the homeowners also 
charged that they never appeared before a 
notary public while signing papers for the 
United salesman. 

In two cases, the seal and signature of a 
Prince George's County notary appears on 
the mortgage filed with the D.C. Recorder of 
Deeds. In the third case, the notarization is 
by a D.C. notary public. 


NOTARIZATION DISPUTED 


Other United Home Enterprises customers 
whose mortgage signatures were notarized 
by these two notaries told reporters that they 
never appeared before a notary public. 

Cederloff said he told all the homeowners 
that they were signing “a second trust,” al- 
though he added that he did not explain 
what it meant, “If you are a property owner, 
you should know what that means,” Ceder- 
loff said. 

When asked about the use of a chain re- 
ferral sales method that homeowners have 
claimed is fraudulent, Cederloff said that 
“my firm is not being accused of this in the 
indictments.” 

Cederloff said the firm stopped doing busi- 
ness last year, “I don’t feel that I misrepre- 
sented anything to the people,” he says. 

Besides Allied and United, at least four 
other firms have sold intercoms or water 
softeners to Washington homeowners using 
the chain referral sales method and obtain- 
ing signatures unknowingly in second mort- 
gages, according to homeowners’ court com- 
plaints. 

According to court suits, interviews with 

homeowners, and information in the D.C. 
Recorder of Deeds office, the majority of the 
notes and mortgages generated by Allied 
Enterprizes and United Home Enterprises 
was bought by the Atlas Credit Corporation 
of Philadelphia (since merged into Sunasco, 
Inc.), through a Washington mortgage brok- 
er. 
Atlas is named as a defendant in seven of 
the eight courts suits by homeowners against 
the two intercom firms. In each case, Atlas 
answered by saying that it bought the notes 
as a third party “without knowledge of any 
fraud” in the obtaining of the notes. 

The law generally presumes that the third 
party—the “holder in due course’’-—has 
bought the note in good faith and has the 
right to collect on the note it paid for. 


REV. MARTIN LUTHER KING: MAN 
OF PEACE OR APOSTLE OF VIO- 
LENCE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most incredible cases of American 
naivety can be found in the strange 
story of Rev. Martin Luther King. 
While alert Americans generally seem 
intent on discovering the facts, discuss- 
ing the issues, and developing a dialog 
in scores of social, economic, political, 
and religious areas and debating the pros 
and cons of the Bishop Pikes, the Rap 
Browns, and the George Lincoln Rock- 
wells, there is a strange silence and 
lack of debate when it comes to Martin 
Luther King. 

It is almost as if he is being consciously 
protected by the press which normally 
accepts accolades for presenting both 
sides of a story and piercing with rays 
of informative reportorial light all proper 
facets of national life. King is a national 
figure, this cannot be denied. He is one 
of the only men who can go from jail 
cell to a conference with the President 
of the United States. His name is known; 
his cause is said to be civil rights. For one 
reason or another, however, very little is 
known about the real Martin Luther 
King. I believe that if his true character 
were known, he would not be able to 
command a corporal’s guard to follow 
him. 
While preaching nonviolence, I be- 
lieve the record clearly shows him to be 
an apostle of violence. While gaining 
major support from clergymen, I believe 
he has preached an expedient, totally 
materialistic line which is the antithesis 
of religious teachings. He has openly as- 
sociated with the most radical elements 
in our society. I believe he has done more 
for the Communist Party than any other 
person of this decade. 

These may sound like strong words, 
Mr. Speaker, but the facts are even 
harsher. I have heard Reverend King 
speak. On one occasion he may have a 
soulful melancholy that is, without 
doubt, most impressive. On another, he 
can rant with the best of the demagogs; 
and while more sophisticated than Stok- 
ley Carmichael or Rap Brown, he says, 
in effect, the same thing. He makes no 
pretense at keeping his skirts clean or 
his house in order. He does not have to 
because the past 10 years have demon- 
strated that the liberal community and 
the news media of our country will either 
not note or meekly forgive his indiscre- 
tions. 

Take the year 1967 alone. At a time 
when Detroit and Newark had just wit- 
nessed a virtual guerrilla war and a cha- 
otic lawlessness without equal in modern 
times, King was urging a massive dis- 
location of northern cities. Instead of 
intervening as a moderating influence 
he took up the cause of the rabble-rousers 
and threatened these dislocations which, 
he averred, would force the Congress to 
provide financial assistance for slum 
Negroes. Yes, he would force us. Force 
us in this free society. Force is a word 
he understands well. He added: 

This is something like a last plea to the 
nation to d to nonviolence. There is 
a great deal of bitterness (in the slums). If 
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there is not provided a channel of construc- 
tive action, this bitterness will lead to des- 
peration riots and social disruption. 


At a time when the incendiary state- 
ments of Brown and Carmichael were 
sparking the riot-prone tensions, did 
King emerge as a national leader seeking 
to soothe these passions? No, he attended 
as keynote speaker the most radical as- 
semblage of anti-Americans ever put 
together, and as the Communist Daily 
Worker approvingly and glowingly re- 
ported: 

He described vividly the racism that can 
praise in its history books a white Patrick 
Henry who sounded the call against the 
British redcoats while it condemns H. Rap 
Brown who insists that black victims of 
oppression in America should fight for their 
freedom. 


Imagine that—comparing the rabble- 
rousers, the looters, the social misfits in 
America to patriots like Patrick Henry. 
He was further quoted as saying “Maybe 
the bluecoats in the ghetto are our red- 
coats.” 

The convention, the National Confer- 
ence for New Politics—NCNP—heard 
chantings of “Kill Whitey, Kill Whitey” 
and the most revolutionary anti-Amer- 
ican doctrine that could be imagined and 
yet the August 29-September 4, 1967, 
confab had the supposed “man of peace” 
Mr. King as their keynoter. It represented 
a major breakthrough for the Communist 
Party and King helped. For years, the 
Communists have chafed at the doctrine 
of separation which tended to keep them 
out of respectable liberal gatherings. In 
the 1930’s, the liberals worked hand in 
hand with the Reds but the growth of 
anticommunism in the Nation has 
brought about a change in the 1950’s and 
1960’s. Except for the more radical 
groups, liberals in general have tried to 
keep Communists from participating in 
their causes and at their conventions. 
King has consistently worked with Com- 
munists and has helped give them a 
respectability they do not deserve. The 
NCNP in Chicago represented such a 
breakthrough in the Red’s goal of “non- 
exclusion” that they editorialized glee- 
fully in their organ, the Daily Worker, on 
August 22, 1967. 

Reverend King is the hero of many 
militant Negro leaders although de- 
nounced by others in the black power 
structure. He has allied with Cassius 
Clay. When you study his speeches close- 
ly you are struck by the obvious fact that 
while ostensibly condemning racism, he 
himself preaches a black racism. One of 
the leading black racists in the country is 
Rev. Albert C. Cleage, Jr., who just 
after the terrible riot told his Central 
United Church of Christ in Detroit: 

There is no escape for you and when white 
people try to tell that good niggers can get 
through this golden door of integration, 
don’t believe it. We don’t even want that 
door because that’s destroying us. 


Cleage went on to say: 

We are dealing with an enemy who is not 
going to accept us into American life. 

In extolling King, he noted: 


Dr. King led black people to understand 
that integration could never come to pass. 
He helped black men understand that “the 
man” is an enemy. 
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In his flagrant disregard for law and 
order, Reverend King has given credibil- 
ity to one of the most dangerous dog- 
mas that can be promoted in an orderly 
society. He simply arrogates to his own 
inspiration the whim to disobey any law 
which he loosely terms unjust. Court or- 
ders, State, and Federal laws, municipal 
ordinances—they must all fall in front 
of his supposition that he has a divine 
right to break the law. His conduct is 
clearly criminal in this regard and cer- 
tainly has helped develop the idea among 
rioters and looters that they can obey 
their own concepts of good and bad laws 
and act accordingly. 

Like most power-hungry tyrants, he 
has gone one step too far. In disobeying a 
court order, he was sentenced to jail. On 
appeal to the Supreme Court, he was 
surprised to find that a usually supine 
and hopelessly liberal Court rose up in 
indignation and slapped his wrists in a 
strong indictment of his illegal activity. 
Said the Court in affirming his jail sen- 
tence on June 12, 1967: 

This Court cannot hold that the petition- 
ers were constitutionally free to ignore all the 
procedures of the law and carry their battle 
to the streets. One may sympathize with the 
petitioners’ impatient commitment to their 
cause. But respect for judicial process is a 
small price to pay for the civilizing hand of 
law, which alone can give abiding meaning 
to constitutional freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, this succinct statement 
should be burned into the consciousness 
of all of those who have at one time or 
another fallen for the pious pronounce- 
ments of Martin Luther King. Carrying 
the battles to the streets, as the Court 
phrases it, is not a constitutional right. 
It is, in reality; criminal conduct and 
should not be condoned by any thinking 
American, I repeat again the Court’s 
most emphatic statement: 

But respect for judicial process is a small 
price to pay for the civilizing hand of law, 
which alone can give abiding meaning to 
constitutional freedom. 


At the height of the rioting fury which 
was sweeping the country, King joined 
three other civil rights leaders in issuing 
a cautious call for an end to violence be- 
cause, among other things, it is self- 
destructive to the Negroes’ interest. This 
was on July 26, 1967. Two days later King 
was visiting Cleveland, Ohio, on an in- 
spection tour. He tersely expanded on 
his theme of violence being self-destruc- 
tive when he said: 

I can’t recommend burning down Cleve- 
land. We end up getting killed more than 
anyone else and our businesses get burned. 


No statement, Mr. Speaker, could more 
clearly expose the irresponsible, cynical 
nature of the subject of these remarks. 
This is typical of the manner in which 
he advocates “nonviolence.” Burning, 
looting, and killing are not immoral or 
wrong, it would seem. Merely destructive 
to the self-interest of this particular mi- 
nority group. 

Reverend King expresses indignation 
over Vietnam. In this he is joined by 
many millions of Americans. Few of us 
are pleased at what is happening there 
but we are not disloyal to our Nation. 
Reverend King showed his true colors 
in April of this year in a major speech 
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he delivered on Vietnam. I believe that 
any thinking American who will study 
his words must conclude as I have that 
he is disloyal to the United States. He 
maligned his country with lies and ac- 
cusations that come straight from the 
Communist Party line. A strong state- 
ment you say. Listen to what he said. 
He praised Ho Chi Minh as the only true 
leader of the Vietnamese people. He con- 
demned the United States as the “great- 
est purveyor of violence in the world to- 
day,” and likened our Nation to Hitler’s 
Germany. He condemned the late Presi- 
dent Diem as “one of the most vicious 
modern dictators” and threw out wild 
charges like the United States may have 
killed 1 million children in Vietnam. He 
conjured up an American napalm war 
‘in Peru so he could denounce it. He said 
we have no honorable intentions in Viet- 
nam and our minimal expectation is to 
occupy it as an American colony. These 
are but a few of the wild accusations of 
the Nobel Prize winner many people have 
been led to believe is a man of peace. 

Even the ultraliberal Washington 
Post could not stomach King’s blatant 
lies and propaganda. In an editorial en- 
titled “A Tragedy,” they roundly con- 
demned King by saying, in part: 

A TRAGEDY 


Dr. Martin Luther King’s Vietnam speech 
Was not a sober and responsible comment 
on the war but a reflection of his disappoint- 
ment at the slow progress of civil rights and 
the war on poverty. 

It was filled with bitter and damaging al- 
legations and inferences that he did not and 
could not document. He flatly charged the 
Government with sending Negroes to fight 
and die in extraordinarily high proportions 
relative to the rest of the population. But 
Negro troops constitute 11 per cent of the 
enlisted personnel in Vietnam (10.5 per cent 
of the population was Negro in 1960). Negro 
casualties are higher than this (22.5 per cent 
of killed in action) because of higher Negro 
enlistment for elite corps and higher rate 
of Negro re-enlistment. No doubt these fig- 
ures reflect in part the fact that civilian em- 
ployment opportunities are not as great for 
the Negro. But they also reflect, in part, the 
zeal and courage of Negro soldiers. And they 
reflect the fact that in this war the Negro in 
uniform is not limited to work battalions. 

Dr. King says the United States may have 
caused a million civilian casualties in Viet- 
nam—mostly children—but he did not give 
any supporting authority for this statement. 

He stated flatly that “our officials know” 
that less than 25 per cent of the members of 
the National Liberation Front are Commu- 
nist—but he neglected to say what officials or 
where they said it. 

He contends that Ho Chi Minh knows that 
the bombing and shelling we are doing is 
“part of traditional preinvasion strategy,” 
but gives no credence to our express declara- 
tion that no invasion is intended. 

He has no doubts that we have no honor- 
able intentions in Vietnam and thinks it will 
become clear that our “minimal expectation 
is to occupy it as an American colony.” He 
feels that men will “not refrain from think- 
ing” that our “maximum hope is to goad 
China into a war so that we may bomb her 
nuclear installations.” It is one thing to re- 
proach a government for what it has done 
and said; it is quite another to attribute to 
it policies it has never avowed and purposes 
it has never entertained and then to rebuke 
it for these sheer inventions of unsupported 
fantasy. 

He has even conjured up an American 
napalm war in Peru so that he could de- 
nounce it, 
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Dr. King is right to reproach America for 
not ending discrimination and poverty, But 
these are failure for which every Adminis- 
tration in the history of the United States 
deserves more reproach than this one. It is 
strange irony indeed that the Government 
which has labored the hardest to right these 
ancient wrongs is the object of the most 
savage denunciation, the most unreserved 
criticism and the most unfair blame. 

Dr. King has done a grave injury to those 
who are his natural allies in a great struggle 
to remove ancient abuses from our public 
life; and he has done an even graver injury 
to himself. Many who have listened to him 
with respect will never again accord him the 
same confidence. He has diminished his use- 
fulness to his cause, to his country and to 
his people. And that is a great tragedy. 


To those liberal and bleeding hearts 
who have not intelligently discerned 
what King has been saying and doing, 
during his decade of prominence, this 
may have come as a tragedy. To those of 
us who have followed him closely and 
have been aware, by both public and 
confidential documentation, of his ques- 
tionable activity, it comes as no surprise 
at all. In 1967 the real King surfaced and 
yet where is the criticism he should be 
getting? 

These are but a few highlights, Mr. 
Speaker, in the disappointing story of 
Martin Luther King. I say disappointing 
because he has had a rare opportunity 
to aline himself with an important cause 
and work for solution to social ills 
through our democratic process. This he 
has not done. He has had the opportu- 
nity to work with men of good will but 
all too often he has alined himself with 
the most radical and un-American ele- 
ments in our country. I now present in 
detail some of the background of Martin 
Luther King. 

THE VIOLENT NONVIOLENCE OF DR. KING 

“I have a deep commitment to non-vio- 
lence“— Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


On May 4, 1963, police dogs and fire- 
hoses were used to quell a demonstration 
by lawbreakers in Birmingham, Ala. 
There had been violence plain and sim- 
ple. Martin Luther King and his right- 
hand man, Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, 
threatened that these demonstrations 
would continue until there were not only 
promises of an end to segregation but 
“action.” There was, they said, “no inten- 
tion of relaxing pressure without such 
action. We negotiate from strength” and 
“will consider” calling off the demon- 
strations after the action. This was the 
mood of the well-known nonviolence of 
Dr. King. 

The day following action by police 
dogs and firehoses, the New York Times 
reported that residents of Birmingham 
heard from the lips of King, the man 
who preached peace in the streets but led 
the lawless bands: : 

Today was D-Day. Tomorrow will be double 
D-Day. 


One seldom hears Martin Luther 
King’s name without the “nonviolent” 
slogans coming in successive breaths. 
But quite often the nonviolence of King 
leads to violence of riot proportions. The 
big lie technique is clearly used. Repeat 
“nonviolence” over and over so the public 
will believe it and then practice violence 
or the encouraging of violence. 
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Violence accompanied King during his 
early days in Birmingham. It was pres- 
ent during the death of a fellow pastor 
at, of all places, a Baptist convention. 
It was with him in Albany, Ga. It re- 
turned with him to Birmingham and 
Albany. It followed him to St. Augustine, 
and they were together in Chicago. It 
is not an exaggeration to say he leaves 
a trail of violence in his wake. 

In addition to the physical presence 
of Martin Luther King in flammable 
cities, there is the presence of King’s 
words and ideas in every tension area 
across the United States. The power of 
Dr. King to promote violence was recog- 
nized early. Arrested for loitering in 1958, 
King was charged with irresponsibility 
by a judge who said: 

It is regrettable that this case arose .. . 
there was serious danger of an incident. 


On many occasions, like Chicago in 
1966, he goes to the scene of violence and 
instead of trying to settle troubled 
waters, he adds to the riot-producing 
tension. 

Early statements of King reveal con- 
tinued use of the phrase “direct action 
programs.” His philosophy and purpose 
as outlined in his book, “Why We Can’t 
Wait,” amount to this. Note his forked 
tongue semantics. He admits that there 
is an effort to create a “crisis packed sit- 
uation” but he concludes he is not a 
“creator of tension.” He stated: 


The purpose of our direct-action program 
is to create a situation so crisis-packed that 
it will inevitably open the door to negotia- 
tion. . . . Actually, we who engage in non- 
violent direct action are not the creators of 
tension. We merely bring to the surface the 
hidden tension that is already alive. We bring 
it out in the open, where it can be seen and 
dealt with. 


In August of this year, at a time of 
serious racial tension, he said virtually 
the same thing—again with a certain 
amount of double talk. King said: 


Negroes will be mentally healthier if they 
do not suppress rage but vent it construc- 
tively and its energy peacefully but force- 
fully to cripple the operations of an op- 
pressive society. 


Read that one over several times and 
try to tie together the words “rage” 
which somehow is to be “vented” to 
“cripple” an “oppressive society.” 

Louis Waldman, a leading Negro labor 
lawyer in Chicago, answered King’s 
statement this way: 

The philosophy and purpose of Dr. King's 
program ...is to produce “crisis-packed” 
situations and “tension.” Such a purpose is 
the very opposite of nonviolence, for the 
atmosphere-of-crisis policy leads to violence 
by provoking violence. And the 
of violence is violence. To describe such 
provocation as “nonviolent” is to trifle with 
the plain meaning of words. 

The perpetual crisis technique has been 
used by the Communist movement through- 
out the world, both Communist govern- 
ments and parties follow it. . It was used 
by Hitler in Germany, both on his road to 
power and after power came to him... It 
is disruptive of democratic society and in- 
stitutions. 

Whether Dr. King knows it or not, or wills 
it or not, the policy of perpetual crisis, of 
provoking “tensions” as he calls it, and of 
civil disobedience, are disastrous to the 
Negro people themselves, to civil liberties 
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and to constitutional government. Such a 
policy flies in the teeth of the very purpose 
of our Constitution, which is clearly stated 
in the Preamble to be, among other things, 
“to insure domestic tranquillity.” 


This is a damning indictment from a 
man who praises nonviolent approaches 
to problems of civil rights, and it comes 
not from a racist, but from a Negro who 
has been a champion of civil rights for 
decades. 

Most Americans call the bloodshed, 
looting, fire bombing, and vandalism by 
its true name, violence, and to argue that 
these results of the King-led, -organized, 
and -backed marches, demonstrations, 
sit-ins, lie-ins, and the like are the fault 
of those who react against them is to 
argue not only against logic but also the 
law. The Supreme Court, in Hague 
against CIO, 1939, said: 

The privilege of a citizen to use the streets 
and parks for the communication of views on 
national questions must be regulated in the 
interests of all . . and must be exercised in 
subordination to the general comfort and 
convenience, and in consonance with peace 
and good order.” 


This opinion of the Court was reaf- 
firmed as late as 1966. Former Supreme 
Court Justice Charles E. Whittaker 
makes the point that it is an “ancient 
and honored legal maxim that all men 
are presumed to intend the natural con- 
sequences of their acts.” From this max- 
im comes severe condemnation of Dr. 
King for the broad areas of unrest and 
lawlessness which he promotes under the 
title of civil rights. Largely through the 
connivance of the liberal community, 
King has generally escaped the responsi- 
bility he deserves for the logical conse- 
quences of his civil disobedience pro- 
nouncements. 

THE UNJUST LAWS 


King explained his ideas on civil dis- 
obedience in terms of just and unjust 
laws, and how they are to be broken, dur- 
ing an interview on the March 28, 1965, 
“Meet the Press”: 

I do feel that there are two types of laws. 
One is a just law and one is an unjust law. 
I think we all have moral obligations to dis- 
obey unjust laws. 

I think that the distinction here is that 
when one breaks a law that conscience tells 
him is unjust, he must do it openly, he must 
do it cheerfully, he must do it lovingly, he 
must do it civilly, not uncivilly, and he must 
do it with a willingness to accept the pen- 
alty. 

To King the only guide whether or not 
to violate the law is his own particular 
whim or caprice. He and he alone will 
decide. Note that there is no mention 
of the fact that following one’s con- 
science may violate the conscious obe- 
dience to the law by many other citi- 
zens. To King it makes no difference, if 
one accepts the penalty. 

In the recent Birmingham decision, 
already cited, which upheld fines and 
jail terms for King and others who de- 
fied a court injunction against a civil 
rights march, the majority of the Su- 
preme Court agreed that: 

Civil liberties, as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, imply the existence of an orga- 
nized society maintaining public order with- 
out which liberty itself would be lost in the 
excesses of unrestrained abuses .. . Respect 
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for the judicial process is a small price to 
pay for the civilizing hand of law, which 
alone can give meaning to constitutional 
freedom. (Emphasis added.) 


As usual, Reverend King tried to 
equate his own illegal contempt of court 
to Negro injustice. Appearing on the na- 
tionwide June 18, 1967, ABC program 
“Issues and Answers” he found the pros- 
pect of his 5-day jail sentence and the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision which or- 
dered it upsetting to all Negroes. He 
warned the decision would “encourage 
riots and violence in the sense that it 
all but said that Negroes cannot redress 
their grievances through peaceful means 
without facing the kind of decision that 
we face.” 

This is directly false. In addition to his 
usual “invitation” to riots and violence, 
he tries to evade the real issue. He was 
not engaging in “peaceful means.” He 
was engaging in illegal means, flouting 
the judicial process. The court decision 
was not saying anything to Negroes, it 
was a statement the law of the land 
which was clearly applicable to every 
American. The true King can be seen 
in this twisting of the facts, his effort at 
personal martyrdom and the veiled 
threat of riots and violence which he 
uses in virtually every situation. 

The value of committing acts of civil 
disobedience “openly,” “lovingly,” as it 
were, is commented on by Attorney 
Waldman, previously cited: 

Apparently, Dr. King thinks that in violat- 
ing laws “openly” he and his followers are 
more virtuous than those who violate laws 
secretly. As a matter of fact, the reverse is 
true. The open violation of law is an open 
invitation to others to join in such viola- 
tion. Disobedience to law is bad enough when 
done secretly, but it is far worse when done 
openly, especially when accompanied by 
clothing such acts in the mantle of virtue 
and organizing well advertised and financed 
plans to carry out such violations. The 
secret violator of law recognizes his act for 
what it is: an antisocial act; he may even 
be ashamed of what he is doing and seek 
to avoid disapprobation of his neighbors. But 
the open violator, the agitating violator, 
acts shamelessly, in deflance of his neigh- 
bor’s judgment and his fellow man’s dis- 
approval. 


Dr. King defines unjust laws as those 
in which people are required to obey a 
code that they had no part in making 
because they were denied the right to 
vote.” 

When pinned down about communities 
where Negroes have the right to vote, 
and asked whether there was still the 
“right” to disobey, King expanded his 
code for lawlessness even more: 

There may be a community where Negroes 
have the right to vote, but there are still 
unjust laws in that community. There may 
be unjust laws in a community where people 
in large numbers are voting, and I think 
wherever unjust laws exist people have a 
right to disobey these laws. 


Here King jumped from Negroes to all 
people and from people without voting 
privileges to even those who do have the 
constitutional methods of change open to 
them. To him, the majority might always 
be wrong, the minority always right. 
Acceptance and promotion of this philos- 
ophy can only lead to the disintegration 
of American society. From it follows the 
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chaotic situation where any one who 
believes, or even feels, that a law is un- 
just merely disobeys. The denial of free- 
dom to the majority of Americans who 
obey the law is proportional to the num- 
ber of persons who set themselves up as 
final judge and then disobey. While pro- 
fessing Christianity and humility, King 
strikes a harder blow at fundamental 
concepts of justice than any would-be 
dictator or other demagog in con- 
temporary American history. 

On the same “Meet the Press” program 
referred to earlier, Tom Wicker of the 
New York Times asked: 

How are we to enforce law when a doctrine 
is preached that one man’s conscience may 
tell him that the law is unjust, when other 
men's consciences don’t tell him that? 


King responded: 

I think you enforce it, and I think you deal 
with it by not allowing anarchy to develop. 
I think the chief norm for guiding the situa- 
tion is the willingness to accept the penalty, 
and I don't think any society can call an 
individual irresponsible who breaks a law and 
willingly accepts the penalty. 


This is more King jibberish and 
feigned piety. To commit murder, for 
example, and then willingly go to prison 
to pay the penalty cannot change the 
nature of the transgression—it is still 
wrong. 

Willingly or not, the question is still, 
in Judge Whittaker's words: 

Can anyone reasonably believe that a 
disorderly society can survive? In all re- 
corded history none ever has... History 
also shows that, in each instance, the first 
evidence of the society’s decay appeared in 
its toleration of disrespect for, and violation 
of, its law. There is no good reason to believe 
that similar toleration will serve us differ- 
ently. 

WHEN CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE BECOMES NECESSARY 


Inflammatory statements, threats and 
actual instances of civil disobedience are 
evident throughout the career of Martin 
Luther King. In December 1959, King 
called on southern Negroes to practice 
civil disobedience, if necessary, and to 
break, openly, any State or local law “not 
in harmony with Federal law. This,” he 
continued, “is the creative moment for 
a full scale assault on the system of seg- 
regation. We must practice open, civil 
disobedience.” 

In the fall of 1961 King spoke on the 
role of the Negro student, stated his hol- 
low call for nonviolence and in the next 
air called for “disobeying the unjust 
aws.” 

Two years later in Birmingham, King 
warned that city of more massive dem- 
onstrations: 

I hope civil disobedience will not be nec- 
essary but, if something is not done quickly, 
if Congress filibusters the civil rights bill 
and does not pass the public accommodation 
section, Negroes will have to engage in mas- 
sive civil disobedience. 


Ten days later he said he feared vio- 
lence and warned again that if the civil 
rights bill did not pass it “may lead to a 
night of darkness and violence.” 

I personally heard his threats at How- 
ard University in 1964 during the time 
when Congress was debating the civil 
rights program, and I can assure you 
that he spoke not as a man of peace but 
as a man of violence. 
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In February of 1966, King and his men 
decided to assume trusteeships“ of a 
six-flat tenement in Chicago as part of a 
campaign to improve living conditions 
for the residents. King had no authority; 
his power was only that which is derived 
from police-state tactics. He simply took 
over. His reasoning: “morality” is more 
important than the law and property 
rights, the action was supralegal,“ 
above the law. 

In early April 1966, a circuit court 
judge enjoined King and his associates 
from entering the building, interfering, 
or collecting rent from the tenants, all 
of which they had done. There can be 
no denial of King’s influence and the re- 
sults of his “nonviolent” demonstrations 
and “direct action” programs. 

The New York Times of July 16, 1962, 
stated that Reverend King “threatened a 
new drive for Negro rights“ in Albany, 
Ga. Ten days later, leader King, accord- 
ing to the Times, set a day of penance 
following a night of rioting during which 
Negroes were arrested as they marched 
on city hall, hooting, laughing, and 
throwing bottles, bricks, and rocks at law 
officials. August 11, the police chief of 
Albany testified that the situation had 
been under control until King returned 
to the city to be tried for an illegal dem- 
onstration. 

Another example of the “nonviolent 
direct-action” programs of Dr. King was 
exposed in July 1966 in the syndicated 
column by respected columnists, Robert 
Allen and Paul Scott. Their exposé re- 
ported that King and company were con- 
tacting, and enlisting, Chicago street 
gangs and “bringing them into the civil 
rights movement to fight ‘the power 
structure’.” 

From a report said to be circulating 
through the U.S. Department of 
Justice, the columnists quoted these 
statements: King’s lieutenants telling 
gang leaders that “the real foes are 
Mayor Daley, policemen, slumlords, 
bankers, businessmen, and school admin- 
istrators”; or haranguing that this is an 
“unjust society”; and that “the gang 
members are being incited to violence 
instead of being taught nonviolence”; 
that “gang leaders have little or no un- 
derstanding of civil rights, but do know 
how to use force.” King, they said, had 
personally met several times with gang 
leaders who have a combined following 
of 1,000. 

During the same month that King was 
reported to be enlisting the gangs, Chi- 
cago police battled some 300 Negroes for 
2 straight hours of rioting. During the 
looting, gunfire, rock throwing, Molotov 
cocktail barrage, King reportedly sped 
from one trouble spot to another, osten- 
sibly to quiet things, but reporters noted 
that he seldom got out of the car. 

Some time later, August 9, the Chicago 
Tribune reported that: 

The Chicago Lawn area was the scene Fri- 
day night of civil rights disorder as the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., led Chi- 
cago marchers into the community to pro- 
mote open housing for Negroes. 


The Chicago riots of July 1966 deserve 
elaboration. Here is a selected sequence 
of events: The July 12 riot broke out just 
2 days after King’s mass civil rights rally. 
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The Baltimore Sun, July 10, 1966, re- 
ported: 

In an interview ... Dr. King acknowledged 
that his “end slums campaign in Chicago is 
an implementation program for the concept 
of ‘black power’,” but under a more palatable 
name. 

Dr. King acknowledged that his presence in 
Chicago, the street rallies, sit-ins, marches, 
and door-to-door campaign to sign up mem- 
bers of protesting [units] have more far- 
reaching aims than the immediate dramati- 
zation of problems of impoverished Negroes. 


The next day King and Mayor Daley 
held a “showdown” meeting in the 
mayor’s office. On July 14 the New York 
Times reported that the near West Side 
was tense after a police car was stoned 
by more than 100 Negro youths. Martin 
Luther King attributed the disturbance 
to the Mayor’s refusal to make conces- 
sions to his civil rights program. This is 
his typical style. Rarely has Reverend 
King chastized looters, arsonists, and 
conspirators for violence. He always jus- 
tifies their actions and, directly or in- 
directly, encourages them. 

The report continued: 

Dr. King. spoke at the headquarters 
of the West Side Organization, where a sign 
on the wall said: “Burn, baby, burn, boycott, 
baby, boycott.” Roving bands of youths and 
some adults... broke windows, looted 
stores, and stoned police cars and small 
police vans, 


During the weekend of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th, Governor Kerner called out the 
National Guard when police could not 
control rioting that in 3 nights included 
burning, looting, two deaths, 100 injuries, 
300 arrests, and extensive property dam- 
age. 

A few days before the riot, King stated 
that disrupting the flow of Chicago’s 
traffic—a tactic of Dr. King’s—would be 
“rough” on city officials “when they have 
to get 200 people off the Dan Ryan (ex- 
pressway) but the only thing I can tell 
them is: Which do you prefer, this or a 
riot?” Another “nonviolent” pilot project 
was thus in action. 

It is doubtful that the city officials 
made the final choice. 

Chicago’s Mayor Daley, as reported in 
the New York Times, “asserted angrily 
that the strife was ‘planned!’ Dr. King’s 
aides were in here for no other reason 
than to bring disorder to the streets of 
Chicago,” he concluded. 

Following contact with the gangs men- 
tioned earlier, it is disturbing to note 
that press accounts of the riots stated 
that Negro street gangs fanned the 
flames in the riot and were given credit 
for spreading violence to greater limits. 

The Chicago Tribune reported that 
prior to the riots, King had showed films 
detailing the violence of Watts. Asked 
by the Tribune about this, King replied: 

The films showing the Watts riots were 
to demonstrate the negative effect of riots. 


The films add another dimension to the 
activities of King that are well known by 
law enforcement officials. Their general 
reaction to King is summed up by FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover in this state- 
ment: 

Unfortunately, some civil rights leaders in 
the past have condoned what they describe 
as civil disobedience in civil rights demon- 
strations. 
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Martin Luther King, Jr., for example, after 
arriving in Chicago, Nl., early in 1966 in 
connection with the civil rights drive there, 
commented about the use of so-called civil 
disobedience in civil rights demonstrations 
and said: 

“It may be necessary to engage in such 
acts. Often an individual has to break 
a particular law in order to obey a higher 
law.“ 

Such a course of action is fraught with 
danger for if everyone took it upon himself 
to break any law that he believed was mor- 
ally unjust, it is readily apparent there 
would soon be complete chaos in this 
country. 


When the riots broke out on July 12, 
did Martin Luther King enter the scene 
as a moderating influence? Absolutely 
not. On the second day of the riot, July 
13, a rally was held at a local church and 
King appeared with one Chester Robin- 
son, executive director of the West Side 
Organization, who made highly flamma- 
tory accusations about the Chicago 
Police. King’s respectability added to the 
occasion. Robinson, incidentally, is an ex- 
convict with an extensive arrest record 
dating back to 1949. Such are the men 
King finds himself with time and time 
again. 

The first amendment guarantees the 
right to assemble peaceably and to pe- 
tition the Government for a redress of 
grievances, but it does not allow any 
latitude for disobedience. It is absurd to 
even imagine a situation where a law 
protects the right to disobey a law. To 
say this is to say that law is not law. 

Throughout, the actions of Dr. King 
have been termed “civil” disobediences, 
but Justice Whittaker makes this point: 

What we are confronted by, and must deal 
with, are active, overt, willful mass viola- 
tions of our criminal laws. That conduct is 
not “civil disobedience” in any dictionary 
or acceptable sense of those words. The 
understandable desire to avoid openly ad- 
mitting advocation and commission of crime 
cannot excuse us from calling that conduct 
what it is. Active and overt acts willfully 
committed in violation of our criminal laws 
are criminal violations and not “civil dis- 
obedience.” 


The final result of disobedience is not 
only gross violations of law during riots 
and marches, but in the opinon of Jus- 
tice Whittaker, encompasses a general 
furthering of lawlessness throughout 
the country. “Toleration and appease- 
ments” of the “many misguided preach- 
ments and activities of Dr. King are 
heavily contributing causes of the gen- 
eral disrespect for law and hence of the 
crime that is now rampant throughout 
our Nation.” 

I believe it is fair to conclude that 
Martin Luther King has been an apostle 
of violence and lawlessness, not peace 
and nonviolence. His method has been 
criminal conduct and conspiracy, not 
civil disobedience. To call it anything 
else would be the same perversion of the 
truth that King has engaged in for 
years, 

A MINISTER BUT OF WHAT? 

Although Dr. King asks the world to 
believe that he is a man of God and ap- 
peals to “higher laws” in justifying his 
acts of law breaking, it is incredible that 
he should expect the people of the United 
States to be so gullible as to accept the 
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Biblical and historical precedents he 
conjures up as valid. They are not. 

To use Biblical passages as a pretext 
for his call to lawlessness, King must 
first deny the context in which the Apos- 
tles lived and preached. They had no 
system of appeals. There was no guaran- 
tee of freedom. There was no free speech. 
The parallel is invalid. 

In the opinion of the dean of Talbot 
Theological Seminary, Rev. Dr. Charles 
L. Feinberg: 

Those who point to Biblical examples of 
resistance to authority forget the spiritual 
principles involved there, and are unmindful 
that they in that day had no such legal 
provisions for redress for their grievances 
such as we have today. 


That Dr. King should disregard the 
total context of the New Testament, and 
the Book of Acts in particular, can hard- 
ly be believed. 

It is also incredible that King would 
attempt to compare the civil disobedi- 
ence of today with the Boston Tea Party. 
To make this comparison is, again, to 
forget that there were no channels of 
appeal or meaningful democratic remedy 
available to those American patriots. It 
is interesting to note that the Boston 
Tea Party and other acts against author- 
ity by the colonists were the beginnings 
of the overthrowing of a foreign govern- 
ment. We must assume that Dr. King 
knows this basic historic fact. His views 
and tactics on this point are hardly 
American. 

Dr. King uses these methods to push 
into areas and communities where the 
residents, from mayor to fellow clergy- 
man, say he is not wanted or needed. 
Some of the greatest condemnation of 
Martin Luther King has come from men 
of the church. 

In 1964, delegates to the American 
Council of Christian Churches passed a 
resolution, “noting with regret that the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
civil rights leader and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, had been represented before the 
world as a peace-loving Christian min- 
ister crusading in the interest of Negro 
life.” 

In 1966, Dr. J. H. Jackson, Negro 
leader of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, said that civil disobedience and 
nonviolence would not carry the civil 
rights movement any higher and might 
even lead to disrespect for law and order 
and to possible violence. 

In 1965, a Negro alderman in Chicago, 
Ralph H. Metcalf, criticized King and 
his group, said King had “ulterior mo- 
tives” in moving into Chicago with his 
he pigeon and leveled the blast at King 

at: 

This is no hick town. The leaders can 
handle the situation. We have adequate 
leadership here. 


Metcalf said that King would not be 
“objective.” 

The Chicago Tribune of June 30, 1967 
reported: 

The Chicago chapter of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, long critical of the civil rights tactics 
of the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., has 
formally split with Dr. King’s group. 


The article added that King’s group 
and the NAACP have been at odds over 
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King's tactics last year in the open hous- 
ing march. 

Episcopal minister, Dr. Robert B. 
Watts, of La Jolla, Calif., is another 
clergyman who has scored King’s dis- 
obedience stand and his apparent belief 
that the end justifies the means. Dr. 
Watts declared that no one, “however 
exalted he may be or regard himself, 
has the right to say that what was wrong 
before becomes morally right if the act- 
ing party is willing to be punished if 
caught.” The doctrine of morally justified 
civil disobedience should be rejected, he 
added. 

Dr. King’s disregard for the law is 
deplorable, but his disregard for the laws 
of God is almost inconceivable. Rather 
than merely serving to justify the ends 
of Martin Luther King, the laws of God 
are in great part incorporated for the 
benefit of all into the laws of our Nation. 
To flout one is to flout the other. As 
Justice Whittaker sums it up: 

It is highly important carefully to note 
and explain that our Constitution and laws 
embody many of the concepts of the divine 
laws, including the Ten Commandments. ... 

Many who have hurled assaults against 
our laws do not know what they are. . do 
not know or realize that many of the laws 
they so condemn, and often flout, actually 
are embodiments of the laws of God, such 
as, Thou shalt not kill; Thou shalt love, not 
injure, thy neighbor; Thou shalt not steal; 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s property 
or possessions; and Thou shalt not bear false 
witness; to mention but a few of the divine 
laws that are embodied into our criminal 
laws. To say that our laws, which condemn 
the violation of those concepts, are “unjust” 
or “unfair” is, of course, to say also that the 
divine laws are “unjust” or “unfair.” Do 
those who advocate violation of, and violate, 
these of our laws understand this? I doubt 
that they do, and giving them the benefit of 
the doubt, I prefer to believe that they do 
not. Nor should we overlook, as is so often 
done, the Biblical admonition that Thou 
shalt obey the civil authorities. I wonder how 
those who advocate violation of, and violate, 
our laws—civil or criminal—can square their 
conduct with the Biblical admonition. 


Perhaps one of the strongest state- 
ments from a fellow clergyman came in 
April of this year. The blunt, descrip- 
tive attack on King came from the Rev. 
Henry Mitchell, leader of a group of West 
Side Chicago ministers. Here is the ac- 
count as reported by the Chicago 
Tribune: 

The leader of a group of west side Negro 
ministers declared yesterday that Dr. Martin 
Luther King should “get the hell out of here” 
because his civil rights marching in Chicago 
last summer (1966) “created hate.” 

“If he wants to march on the west side, let 
him march with rakes, brooms, and grass 
seed,” said Rev. Henry Mitchell 

He said the ministers represented the sen- 
timents of 50,000 Chicago Negroes who want 
“peace, love, and harmony,” don’t approve 
of civil rights marches, and “just want to 
live in their communities and upgrade 
them.” 


Justin E. Walsh wrote in the monthly 
magazine, Rally, about those who use the 
pulpit for their strange social and polit- 
ical pronouncements. It seems to fit Mar- 
tin Luther King, Walsh said: 

Thus the pulpit becomes a political ros- 
trum from whence God Himself directs the 
defeat of Barry Goldwater, the march on 
Selma, or a teach-in protesting American 
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involvement in Viet Nam. The sacral and pro- 
fane become confused, religion is reduced to 
an adjunct of political agitation, and church 
attendance falls because Americans do not 
indorse such schemes, will not listen to 
preachers who do. 


Possibly the answer can be found in I 
Corinthians 1:27, It quite prophetically 
says: 

But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty. 


In his constant preaching that the 
ends justify the means, King is not 
speaking in the Judeo-Christian heri- 
tage belief. This is crass materialism 
and Marxism. It is expediency not 
principle. It is frightening to contem- 
plate the many leading clergymen that 
consciously join his cause or acquiesce 
by their silence. Even worse, he is being 
currently depicted as a modern Chris- 
tian hero by a Catholic catechism series. 
The total picture of Martin Luther King 
brings one fundamental question to 
mind: He says he is a minister. A minis- 
ter of what? 

SOME KING ASSOCIATIONS AND CAUSES 


Over 20 years ago the Brookings In- 
stitution, a respected social science in- 
stitution, in response to a request from 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, outlined five areas which com- 
prised the definition of “Un-American 
Activities.” One classification was the 
denial of constitutional rights or 
privileges by force, fraud, bribery, etc. 
Another definition encompassed activi- 
ties which seek to advance the interests 
of a foreign power which are clearly 
against the interests of the United States. 
The Communist Party, U.S.A., has been 
found repeatedly by voluminous evi- 
dence to belong to this category. Neither 
of these organizations are truly friends 
oz the American Negro. Yet, while one 
would be shocked to find Martin Luther 
King consistently cooperating with the 
KKK, his history regarding pro-Com- 
munist persons, causes, and organiza- 
tions is a matter of record. 

Despite the fact that a number of 
Negro ex-Communists, some of whom 
had worked for the FBI, have warned 
American Negroes in testimony before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities that the Communist Party 
seeks to exploit them, King, in contrast, 
sponsors a Communist front, the Na- 
tional Committee to Abolish the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
While these patriotic Negroes cooperated 
with HCUA, King rarely misses an op- 
portunity to discredit HCUA. 

Would King have associated himself in 
any way with the Committee To Secure 
Justice for Morton Sobell, the National 
Lawyers Guild, or the Spring Mobiliza- 
tion Committee if they were KKK fronts 
instead of Communist? 

Could Martin Luther King have sent a 
congratulatory message to a union con- 
vention if that union, the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, had been expelled from the 
CIO for domination by the in- 
stead of being Communist-dominated? 

Must white hoods adorn the heads of 
the Bradens or Frank Wilkinson— 
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identified Communist Party members, or 
James Dombrowski and Myles Horton— 
long-time advocators of Communist 
causes, before King realizes that they are 
bad news for the civil rights movement? 
Or that their organizations, the High- 
lander Center, formerly the Highlander 
Folk School, and the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund place a pro- 
Communist stigma on any undertaking 
associated with them? 

If some of King’s associates showed an 
affinity for KKK causes instead of those 
of a pro-Communist nature, would they 
remain in his organization for long? 

With regard to communism Martin 
Luther King has written in “Stride To- 
ward Freedom” that almost anything 
force, violence, murder, lying—is a justi- 
fiable means to the ‘millennial’ end.” It is 
evident that King is aware of the treach- 
erous nature of the International Com- 
munist Movement and its American 
branch, the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
Moreover, there is ample evidence to 
prove that the CPUSA and some of its 
various fronts seek to exploit the legiti- 
mate civil rights aims and aspirations of 
the Negro people in the United States. 

Director J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI 
first began studying the activities of the 
Communist movement in 1919 and is to- 
day the most knowledgeable source of 
Communist machinations in the United 
States. In February 1966, before a House 
subcommittee, Mr. Hoover stated: 

Historically, the Communist Party U.S.A. 
has never overlooked the potential inherent 
in any of our country’s problems, be they 
domestic or foreign. Every crisis is grasped 
in an effort to exploit the situation for the 
advancement of Communist objectives. 
Similarly, the party has always aimed its 
biggest “guns” from its propaganda arsenal 
and used its major efforts and functionaries 
to exploit minority groups, especially the 
Negro people. 


The exploitation of the Negro people 
by the Communist Party U.S.A. has been 
graphically detailed by various Negro 
people who have appeared before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in recent years. Mrs. Julia Brown, 
@ Negro housewife, who unwittingly 
joined the Communist Party, left short- 
ly thereafter and later rejoined at the 
request of the FBI, described the fate of 
a Communist front comprised of Com- 
munist and nonparty Negro women. 
When the party found that the non- 
Communist Negro women, in sincerely 
striving to further the cause of civil 
rights, could not be manipulated by the 
party, the organization was disbanded. 
Said Mrs. Brown: 

You see, the Negro women were truly 
trying to fight for civil rights. And the 
Communists only had civil rights for 
propaganda. 


A Negro resident of Chicago, Miss Lola 
Belle Holmes, who also joined the Com- 
munist Party at the request of the FBI, 
also learned firsthand of Communist 
duplicity toward the Negro people. 

Miss Holmes stated before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities: 

They are not concerned with the success of 
the civil rights movement. They wish op- 
pression and depression of the Negro people 
to continue so they can have something to 
drive on, to work on. The Communist Party 
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cannot be successful without oppression and 
depression. 


Mr. Lucius Armstrong, for many years 
a Negro member of the Communist Party 
in Chicago, reentered the Communist 
Party at the request of the FBI in 1953 
and continued in the party as an under- 
cover agent until 1963. Mr. Armstrong 
told the committee: 

The Communist Party is trying to fulfill 
an objective aim of basic communism that is 
world domination, and to me a godless con- 
cept of humanity. 


The foregoing are but a few examples 
of firsthand experiences of Negroes who 
learned the hard way just how sincere 
the Communist Party is in pursuit of 
civil rights. Information of this nature 
which alerts those concerned about the 
progress of civil rights is public informa- 
tion and should be studied by those work- 
ing in the civil rights field. In 1954, for 
instance, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities issued a report en- 
titled, “The American Negro in the Com- 
munist Party,” which included the testi- 
mony of half a dozen Negroes who had 
held official positions in the Communist 
Party and who had broken with it. They 
had confirmed the fact that the Commu- 
nist Party does all in its power to pro- 
mote race hatred and tension—rather 
than racial equality—in the United 
States. 

One would think that a civil rights 
leader such as Reverend King would have 
carefully avoided persons, organizations 
and causes under the influence of the 
Communist Party. Unfortunately, the 
record does not so indicate. Here are 
some of the organizations and causes in 
which Communist influence is or was to 
be found and which elicited from Rev- 
erend King more than passing interest. 

The Committee to Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell was cited by HCUA as a 
Communist front. Reverend King was 
listed as a sponsor of the committee’s 
National Appeal for Freedom, held in 
Washington, D.C., November 19-21, 1960. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America union was 
expelled by the CIO in 1949 on grounds 
of Communist domination. In 1962 
Reverend King sent a message to the 27th 
convention of the UE which was read at 
the convention by Rev. Morris Dawkins. 
Reverend King was unable to be present 
because of activities in Albany, Ga., 
where he had just been released from jail. 

Reverend King was a speaker at a 
luncheon meeting of a conference held 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Lawyers Guild’s Committee To Assist 
Southern Lawyers on November 30 and 
December 1, 1962, in Atlanta. The Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild has been cited by 
HCUA as a Communist front. 

Another organization which was cited 
by HCUA in 1961 and to which Reverend 
King has lent his sponsorship is the Na- 
tional Committee To Abolish the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

The most recent effort which has been 
cited by HCUA as a Communist front 
and which Reverend King has assisted is 
the Spring Mobilization Committee. This 
committee, along with the Student Mo- 
bilization Committee, were the two 
groups which planned and organized the 
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Vietnam Week demonstrations in April 
of this year. Reverend King spoke at the 
U.N. Plaza at the culmination of Vietnam 
Week on April 15. On the same day, it 
will be remembered, other participants 
in the demonstration burned the Amer- 
ican flag in Central Park. 

On other occasions Reverend King has 
exhibited an affinity for causes or persons 
influenced by the Communist Party. Carl 
Braden, identified under oath as a Com- 
munist Party member, was convicted of 
sedition in Kentucky and sentenced to a 
term of 15 years. After serving several 
months, Braden was released when the 
U.S. Supreme Court voided State sedi- 
tion laws in the Steve Nelson case. In 
1961 Braden was convicted of contempt 
of Congress and the conviction was up- 
held by the U.S. Supreme Court. One of 
a number of initiators of a petition to 
President Kennedy for executive clem- 
ency was Dr. King. 

In 1962 Martin Luther King signed a 
petition to the President asking pardon 
for Junius Seales. Scales was sentenced 
to a 6-year term for violation of the 
Smith Act. He had joined the party 
in 1940 and in 1947 was made the chair- 
man of the party’s North Carolina- 
South Carolina district. The juries in 
two court cases had found that Scales 
knowingly had belonged to an organi- 
zation which advocated the overthrow of 
the U.S. Government by the use of force 
and violence. He had been a high party 
functionary and a knowledgeable author- 
ity on Communist doctrine. In addition, 
on at least one occasion at a secret Com- 
munist training school, of which Scales 
was a director and with Seales watching, 
an instructor taught and demonstrated 
how a person on a picket line could kill 
an opponent by stabbing a pencil point 
into his heart or throat. 

The Scales petition signed by Dr. King 
opposed jail sentences for “men who 
have sincerely and honestly broken with 
communism.” Scales had claimed that 
he had left the party in 1957 and cited a 
letter to that effect which had been pub- 
lished in the Greensboro Daily News on 
December 18, 1957, 4 years before he 
began serving his prison term. The sin- 
cerity of Scales was certainly open to 
question when, in the 1940’s he insisted 
publicly that the Communist Party is 
not dominated by the Soviet Union when 
the judgments of Congress, the Execu- 
tive, and the Judiciary had made find- 
ings to the contrary. Nor could one be 
blamed for doubting his sincerity in 1955 
when he said that “my party has never 
advocated force and violence,” when 
again all three branches of the Federal 
Government had found otherwise. In 
1961, just before beginning his prison 
sentence, Scales told an interviewer from 
the National Guardian that “I can’t say 
that I regret any of it. We did a lot of 
good things.” Presumably, Mr. Scales did 
not regret the teaching of how to murder 
with a pencil point. 

It is certainly possible that Reverend 
King was not fully aware of the nature 
of the organizations and causes listed 
above. Were he responsible, he would 
know. However, his endorsement of such 
efforts, even unwittingly, does not lessen 
the respectability accruing to these en- 
deavors by the approval of a national 
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figure. Prudence would seem to demand 
that before a figure of national prom- 
inence sponsors a committee or signs a 
petition, the nature of the cause and 
those behind it should be investigated. 

It would not take extensive investiga- 
tion, for instance, to find out the nature 
of the National Committee To Abolish 
the Un-American Activities Committee— 
NCAUAC, already mentioned, with which 
King is associated. One of its founding 
members, Richard—Dick—Criley, has 
been identified, as a member of the Com- 
munist Party by no less than four former 
Communists in testimony before HCUA. 
Another founding member of the 
NCAUAC, Russell Arthur—Russ—Nixon, 
goes Criléy one better. Nixon has been 
identified as a member of the party by 
five former Communists who testified 
before congressional committees. In all, 
seven of the 13 founding members of 
the committee have been identified be- 
fore congressional committees or by an 
executive agency as Communists. One of 
the seven, Reverend William Howard 
Melish denied under oath that he was a 
party member. However, the Subversive 
Activities Control Board found Melish, 
during the period of his tenure with the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Still another member of 
the committee, Frank Wilkinson, was 
identified as a party member by an un- 
dercover agent for the FBI, Anita 
Schneider. He was convicted of contempt 
of Congress and was sent to prison when 
the Supreme Court denied his appeal. 

Instead of supporting fronts such as 
the NCAUAC, Martin Luther King would 
do well to follow the example of another 
Negro minister, Rev. James H. Robinson, 
pastor emeritus of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Master, New York City, 
who later became director of Operation 
Crossroads Africa, Inc. At one time Rob- 
inson had determined that he could work 
along with the Communists to advance 
the cause of the American Negro with- 
out joining the CPUSA. He joined vari- 
ous Communist front efforts when their 
objectives ostensibly coincided with his 
own. Eventually, he learned that he was 
no match for the better organized and 
disciplined Communist operations and 
that he could possibly do his cause more 
harm than good by such associations. 
In an appearance before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities which 
he himself requested, Robinson was 
asked if he would allow Communists in 
his organization, Operation Crossroads 
Africa. He stated: 

I would say the same thing about Com- 
munists. I would not let Communists in 
either. Now, would I let them cooperate with 
us on anything? No, I would not take that 
old position of cooperating any more. I would 
not get involved with people with ulterior 
motives who really end up trying to use you 
to make capital for their ends. 


The record of Martin Luther King 
strongly indicates that King has either 
been grossly irresponsible in learning the 
backgrounds of some of his associates 
and associations or that he chooses to 
use them, as James Robinson did in the 
past, for his own ends. In any event the 
up-to-date record of King’s activities 
shows that he still has a vital lesson to 
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learn. The only other conclusion that a 
reasonable person can come to is that 
Martin Luther King has covertly and 
consciously attempted to promote the 
cause of the Communist Party. 


THE HIGHLANDER FOLK SCHOOL 


On the television program, “Meet The 
Press,” on March 28, 1965, the producer 
and permanent panel member of the 
show, Lawrence Spivak, referred to a pic- 
ture taken of King at the Highlander 
Folk School in 1957 with the accompany- 
ing caption, “Martin Luther King at a 
Communist Training School.” 

Will you tell us whether that was a Com- 
munist training school and what you were 
doing there? 


King replied: 

Well, number one I don’t think it was a 
Communist training school. In fact, I know 
it wasn’t. The Highlander Folk School, which 
was referred to in that particular article, 
was a school that pioneered in bringing Ne- 
groes and whites together at a time when it 
was very unpopular, to train them for lead- 
ership all over the South, and I think they 
did an able job in doing it. This school was 
supported by some of the great Americans 
such as Eleanor Roosevelt, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Harry Golden, and many others that I could 
name. 


King went on to say: 

Secondly, the fact is that I never attended 
the school, as far as training goes. I was 
there about one hour back in 1957 or 8. I 
went to deliver an address for the 25th Anni- 
versary of the Highlander Folk School. I got 
there about 15 minutes before I was to speak. 
I spoke about 45 minutes, and then I left 
immediately after my speech. I think that 
is a pretty short period to get any training. 


In stating that the school brought Ne- 
groes and whites together to train them 
for leadership, Reverend King overlooked 
one important consideration—leadership 
for what? The record shows that High- 
lander was a safe bet never to win a 
prize for its Americanism programs. 

This well-circulated picture places 
Martin Luther King at a subversive 
training school. Four well-known left- 
ists are shown and identified by number. 

No. 1. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

No. 2. Abner W. Berry, long-time Com- 
munist Party functionary; as early as 
1938 he gave the report of the Negro 
Commission of the CP at the 10th Na- 
tional Convention of the Communist 
Party; later was Negro affairs editor 
of Daily Worker. His column in the Daily 
Worker of September 10, 1957, page 5, 
described the seminar which both he 
and King attended. 

No. 3. Aubrey Williams, board mem- 
ber of Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare—SCHW—a cited Communist 
front and president of Southern Confer- 
ence Educational Fund, Inc.—SCEF— 
which replaced SCHW. Senate report 
found that SCEF had substantially same 
leadership and purposes of predecessor 
organization, SCHW. Also affiliated with 
Highlander Folk School. Identified as a 
Communist Party member by one wit- 
ness before Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee; another witness identi- 
fied him as one who accepted the dis- 
cipline of Communist Party. He denied 
both charges but admitted that he had 
been connected with a member of Com- 
munist-front organizations. 
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No. 4. Myles Horton takes credit for 
starting Highlander Folk School. Like 
Williams, was a board member of SCHW 
and became a director of SCEF, One 
former Communist organizer testified 
before congressional committee that 
Horton once remarked, “I am doing you 
just as much good now as I would if I 
were a member of the Communist 
Party.” 

On February 23, 1961, the New York 
Times reported that— 

The Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (King’s organization) and the High- 
lander Folk School have joined forces to 
train Negro leaders for the civil rights 
struggle. 


According to the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee’s report, South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund, Inc.,” 
released in 1954, Myles Horton, long ac- 
tive in Socialist activities, “identified 
himself as a teacher at the Highlander 
Folk School, at Monteagle, Tenn., and 
said that he assumed the full responsi- 
bility for having conceived the idea of 
the Highlander Folk School and having 
come down to the Tennessee mountains 
for the purpose of starting this school.” 

The Internal Security Subcommittee’s 
report added: 

A witness who had been a member of the 
Communist Party testified that when he was 
Tennessee district organizer of the Com- 
munist Party he made arrangements with 
Myles Horton and others for the Communist 
Daily Worker to be sent regularly to the 
Highlander Folk School, and for a Com- 
munist student to go to the Highlander Folk 
School to recruit students into the Com- 
munist Party. The witness further testified 
that the Highlander Folk School cooperated 
closely with the Communist Party, and that 
when he asked Myles Horton to become a 
member of the Communist Party, Horton 
replied, I am doing you just as much good 
now as I would if I were a member of the 
Communist Party. I am often asked if I 
am a Communist Party member and I al- 
ways say No.“ I feel much safer in having 
no fear that evidence might be uncovered 
to link me with the Communist Party, and 
therefore I prefer not to become a member 
of the Communist Party.” 


Horton was making news even in the 
1930’s. The Chattanooga Times of Jan- 
uary 28, 1935, reported that Myles Horton 
of “the executive committee of the 
Socialist Party” was one of those who, 
“with other Socialists,” signed a letter 
“calling upon State executive commit- 
tees of all Southern States to hold meet- 
ings to effect a united front between 
Socialists, Communists, and other work- 
ing class groups and suggesting a revo- 
lutionary campaign.” 

Mr. John P. Frey, president of the 
Metal Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federal of Labor, submitted a re- 
port in connection with his public testi- 
mony on August 13, 1938, printed in 
volume 1 of the public hearings of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in which he makes reference to 
the Highlander Folk School as follows: 

. Elizabeth Hawes, Alton Lawrence, 
Myles Horton: these three people have been 
in the past, and probably are now, paid or- 
ganizers for the Textile Workers Organization 
Committee. They have been active in radical 
work in the South and a few years ago at- 
tended a secret convention in North Carolina, 
at which time plans were made for spreading 
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the revolutionary theories throughout the 
South. 


Regarding Highlander, 
stated: 


In connection with this we might mention 
that the Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tennessee, was mixed up in this secret con- 
vention, in which these three CIO organizers 
took a very prominent part. 


Another person prominent in the 
Highlander operation was James Dom- 
browski, who has denied under oath that 
he was a member of the Communist 
Party. The “Report on the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare” which 
was issued by HCUA in 1947 states: 


Dombrowski, together with Myles Horton, 
a member of the present board of Repre- 
sentatives of the conference, helped launch 
@ joint Socialist-Communist united-front 
movement in the South in 1935. 


In 1949 Paul Crouch, testifying before 
HCUA, was asked if he knew Dombrow- 
ski as a member of the Communist Party. 
He replied: 


Not as a member of the Communist Party. 
I do not know whether he is or is not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. He professes to 
be a left Socialist. I have met officially with 
him on a number of occasions as head of the 
Communist District Bureau of Tennessee. 
He and Myles Horton were present at the 
conference as Socialists and as representa- 
tives of the Highlander Folk School at Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. At this conference Mr. Dom- 
browski gave me the impression of being 
completely pro-Communist and anxious to 
collaborate with the Communist Party and 
follow its leadership without taking the risk 
of actual Party membership. 


The above-mentioned report, “South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund, Inc.” 
also mentioned Dombrowski: 


. . . Dr, Dombrowski was identified by a 
witness as one who, to the witness’s certain 
knowledge, had been a member of the Com- 
munist Party. He was also identified by an- 
other witness as one who had accepted Com- 
munist Party discipline. Dr. Dombrowski 
denied that he had ever been a member of 
the Communist Party or that he had ever 
been under Communist discipline, but he 
admitted that he had been connected with 
@ number of Communist-front organiza- 
tions. ... 


Also affiliated with the Highlander 
Folk School was Aubrey W. Williams, 
also identified in the foregoing Senate 
subcommittee report as follows: 

Aubrey W. Williams was identified as presi- 
dent of the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, Inc., who had been a member of the 
board of the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare. He also identified himself as 
editor and publisher of the Southern Farm 
and Home, a farm publication, Mr, Williams 
was identified by a witness as one who had 
been a member of the Communist Party. He 
was also identified by another witness as one 
who accepted the discipline of the Commu- 
nist Party. Mr. Williams denied that he had 
ever been a member of the Communist Party 
or that he had ever accepted Communist 
Party discipline, but he admitted that he 
had been connected with a number of Com- 
munist-front organizations. 


Williams, according to the Senate sub- 
committee report, admitted also that on 
September 11, 1947, he made the follow- 
ing remarks in an address at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, with ref- 
erence to the Government’s loyalty 


program: 


Mr. Frey 
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What they demand is that any man who 
admits to being a member of the Communist 
Party be fired immediately on the grounds 
that no man can be loyal to the United States 
and be a Communist, It is my belief that it 
is precisely at this point that we take our 
stand and defend the right of any Commu- 
nist to maintain his position as a employee 
of the Government of the United States. To 
take any less position than this is to throw 
overboard such primary rights as the freedom 
to think and to hold whatever beliefs one 
chooses. 


In 1963 the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities of the 
State of Louisiana issued a report en- 
titled ‘Activities of the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, Inc., in Loui- 
siana,” part 1, in which the Highlander 
Folk School was a subject of inquiry. 
According to Rev. C. H. Kilby who testi- 
fied before the joint committee that the 
forerunner of Highlander was a college 
called Commonwealth College in Arkan- 
sas which was confiscated by the State 
for nonpayment of fines levied for 
teaching and advocating communism. 
According to Rev. Kilby both Horton and 
Dombrowski were connected with the 
Arkansas venture, and along with three 
other individuals founded the Highland- 
er Folk School in Tennessee. The joint 
committee inserted into the record of its 
hearings affidavits of three individuals 
familiar with the Highlander operation 
who claimed that students were taught 
that the Russian form of government 
was to be preferred to our own, Young 
Communist League membership was 
solicited and that hammer and sickle 
insignia were prominently displayed. 

According to Reverend Kilby, in 1960 a 
Tennessee State investigating committee 
found that the Highlander Folk School 
was engaging in subversive activities but 
the statutes of the State of Tennessee 
contained no laws which would apply. 
Reverend Kilby testified that a raid was 
staged on the school by the county sheriff 
and the Tennessee State Highway Patrol, 
“and they found that liquor was being 
sold there without a license, lewdness 
was being carried out promiscuously, and 
it was present when they made the raid.” 
The charter of the school was revoked 
and the property sold at public auction. 

The Highlander Folk School was cited 
as subversive by the Georgia Commission 
on Education in a special report. Al- 
though the school has not been officially 
cited as a Communist front by any Fed- 
eral agency, this does not reflect on the 
Georgia Commission’s report in any way. 

On May 2, 1962, the Highlander Cen- 
ter, 1625 Riverside Drive, Knoxville, 
Tenn., issued a press release announcing 
the opening of the center. Listed among 
the board of directors is a familiar 
name—Myles Horton. Concerning the 
new undertaking, Horton was quoted in 
The Southern Patriot of January 1963 
as saying: 

They can confiscate our property, but they 
can't confiscate our ideas or liquidate our 
program. 


One of the sponsors of the center listed 
on its letterhead and dated December 12, 
1962, is Rev. Martin Luther King. 

On October 5, 1963, the offices of the 
Southern Conference Education Fund 
in New Orleans, La., were raided by local 
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and State police who seized a quantity 
of SCEF’s records. The Joint Legislative 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
of Louisiana, already mentioned, pre- 
pared a two-volume report on the SCEF 
after 11 months of investigation and in- 
cluded in the report was material taken 
from the SCEF files. On page 99, part 1, 
of the report Jack N. Rogers, committee 
counsel for the committee, states: 

The next document I want to place into 
evidence, Mr. Chairman, is a copy of the 
front and back of a photograph found in the 
files of James A. Dombrowski on October 4. 
The photograph is apicture of Martin 
Luther King, Anne Braden, Carl Braden, and 
James A. Dombrowski, and on the back of 
the photograph are handwritten notes in 
the handwriting of James A. Dombrowski as 
follows: “The 6th Annual Conference of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
Birmingham, Alabama, September 25 to 28, 
1962.“ Then the people who are in the pic- 
ture are identified as follows: “Martin 
Luther King, Jr., responding to Anne Bra- 
den’s speech; in background, A. B. (Anne 
Braden), Carl Braden, J. AD. (James A. 
Dombrowski.) 


According to the Southern Patriot, 
published by the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare, a cited Communist 
front, of March 1963, Martin Luther 
King “paid high tribute to SCEF” in the 
course of his remarks at the annual re- 
ception of New York Friends of SCEF. 
The UE News, of October 21, 1963, the 
publication of the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America 
which was expelled from the CIO on 
grounds of Communist domination, 
quoted King as protesting the seizure of 
SCEF’s records in Louisiana and the ar- 
rest of two of its top leaders and an 
attorney. 

According to the UE News, King “de- 
nounced the attack on the civil rights 
organization,” charging “that there has 
been a growing effort on the part of op- 
ponents of civil rights to charge Com- 
munist infiuence to the movement.” 

The National Guardian of December 
12, 1963, reported that SCEF’s attorneys 
attacked the constitutionality of Lou- 
isiana’s Communist Control Act and that 
King was one of five civil rights leaders 
who filed affidavits in behalf of SCEF 
in Federal court. 

A word of background on the SCEF 
will put this organization in proper per- 
spective. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee held hearings on the SCEF in 
1954 and outlined its close relationship 
with a cited Communist front, the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare. The report of the subcommittee 
stated that the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare was conceived, financed, 
and set up by the Communist Party in 
1938 as a mass organization to promote 
communism throughout the Southern 
States. 

Earl Browder, former general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party in the 
United States, in a public hearing, iden- 
tified the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare as one of the Communist 
Party’s “transmission belts.” On March 
29, 1944, the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare was cited by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as a Communist front and, on June 
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12, 1947, by the congressional Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities as a Com- 
munist-front organization “which seeks 
to attract southern liberals on the basis 
of its seeming interest in the problems 
of the South,” although its “professed 
interest in southern welfare is simply an 
expedient for larger aims serving the 
Soviet Union and its subservient Com- 
munist Party in the United States.” 

The SCEF was initially an adjunct of 
the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. After the exposure of the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare as a Communist front, it began to 
wither and was finally dissolved, but the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
Inc., continued. The official paper, the 
Southern Patriot, was taken over by the 
SCEF which professes the same osten- 
sible purpose. The Internal Security 
Subcommittee in its report on the SCEF 
found that— 

An objective study of the entire record 
compels the conclusion that the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund, Inc., is oper- 
ating with substantially the same leadership 
and purposes as its predecessor organiza- 
tion, the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. 


And who was included among the 
leadership? Why, Myles Horton and 
James Dombrowski, of course. Horton 
was listed as a board member of SCHW 
and became a director of SCEF. Dom- 
browski was the “administrator” of 
SCHW and assumed the office of execu- 
tive director with SCEF. As previously 
stated, Aubrey Williams, who had been 
a board member of SCHW, became the 
president of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund, Inc. 

On page 52, part 2, of the Louisiana 
Joint Committee’s report on the SCEF, 
there is reproduced a letter by Aubrey 
Williams dated January 21, 1960, in 
which he takes credit for bringing Carl 
Braden and his wife Anne into the 
SCEF. The pertinent paragraph reads: 

I would like to say also, that I was re- 
sponsible for bringing Carl and Anne Braden 
into the work of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund, and that I was then and 
am now fully informed of their background, 
previous connections and basic attitudes. 


The Bradens are of special interest for 
6 years after the above letter by Wil- 
liams the SCEF announced that James 
Dombrowski would retire as executive 
director but remain on the staff as a spe- 
cial consultant while Carl and Anne 
Braden would take over the work of the 
executive director. Here are their back- 
grounds and previous connections which 
Williams in the above-cited letter stated 
he was fully informed of. 

Anne Braden was identified as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party U.S.A., by 
an informant for the FBI, Mrs, Alberta 
Ahearn, during Carl Braden’s sedition 
case trial in Louisville, Ky., in 1954. Mrs. 
Braden was also under indictment for 
sedition in the sume case. When the con- 
viction against her husband was nullified 
by a U.S. Supreme Court decision in the 
Nelson case in 1956, the sedition charges 
against Anne Braden were dropped. 

Mrs. Ahearn appeared before the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee on 
October 28, 1957, and testified that Anne 
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Braden and her husband, Carl, recruited 
her into the Communist Party, and that 
both were members of most of her Com- 
munist Party cells. 

Anne Braden has been affiliated with 
a number of Communist fronts. Among 
them are the American Peace Crusade, 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, Citizens Committee for 
Constitutional Liberties, Citizens Com- 
mittee To Preserve American Freedoms, 
National Committee To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, the Progressive Party, the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee, and the 
Civil Rights Congress. 

Issues of the Daily Worker in 1954 
named Mrs. Braden as a correspondent 
for Federated Press which has been cited 
as a Communist-controlled organization. 

Articles by Mrs. Braden appeared in 
the June 1951 and August 1954 issues of 
March of Labor, also cited as an instru- 
ment of the Communist Party. 

In the past Anne Braden has edited 
the Southern Patriot. 

The Worker, the Communist Party 
publication, on January 24, 1965, reported 
that Anne Braden sent greetings to the 
40th anniversary dinner of the Interna- 
tional Publishers, the official Communist 
Party publishing house. 

Carl Braden was also identified by 
Mrs. Alberta Ahearn, the informant for 
the FBI, as one of those who recruited 
her into the Communist Party at their 
home in Louisville, Ky. Mrs. Ahearn ap- 
peared before the grand jury in Louis- 
ville as a rebuttal witness in the sedition 
trial of Carl Braden. Braden denied that 
he was a Communist or that he collected 
money for the party. The grand jury 
took over 1,000 pages of testimony from 
53 witnesses, the result being that the 
Bradens, along with one Vernon Bown 
and others were indicted. 

Carl Braden was tried and convicted 
of sedition, received a 15-year prison 
sentence and was fined $5,000. As previ- 
ously stated, the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Nelson case invalidated all 
State sedition laws and Braden, then in 
prison awaiting an appeal of his convic- 
tion, was freed. Thus, he was freed—not 
on the merits of his guilt or innocence— 
but on a Federal-State constitutional 
question. 

The indictment of Braden and the 
others grew out of a dynamite explosion 
under a house in a Louisville suburb on 
Sunday, June 27, 1954. The house at the 
time was owned and occupied by a man 
named Andrew Wade IV, a Negro, and 
his family. On May 10, 1954, the Bradens 
at Wade's request and with his money, 
had bought the house in which he was 
living at the time of the explosion, in- 
forming the seller of the house that they 
intended using it for their own residence. 
The Wades began moving into the house 
the next day. 

In September of that year a grand jury 
indicted Vernon Bown, later to be ex- 
pelled from the Communist Party in 
1959, for contempt of court and for 
placing explosives under a house. 

A month later the same grand jury 
indicted him for sedition. In November 
a new grand jury indicted Bown for sedi- 
tion, on the charge of damaging property 
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to achieve a political end. Also indicted 
with Bown on this charge were the 
Bradens, I. O. Ford, and Louis Lubka. 
Bown and the others were to be tried in 
November 1956, but the Supreme Court 
ey decision ruled out the pending 
rial. 

Carl Braden appeared as a witness in 
public hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on 
July 30, 1958, and pleaded the first 
amendment in refusing to answer ques- 
tions relating to Communist Party mem- 
bership and other matters. Braden was 
convicted of contempt of the House of 
Representatives on January 30, 1959, and 
was sentenced to 1 year in jail. On March 
16, 1959, his motion for a new trial was 
denied by the U.S. district court in At- 
lanta. On February 27, 1961, the U.S. 
Supreme Court affirmed the contempt 
conviction of Braden. On May 1, 1961, 
Braden surrendered to begin serving his 
1-year prison term. 

It was because of this sentence that a 
number of initiators directed a petition 
to President Kennedy seeking Executive 
clemency. As previously stated, one of 
the initiators was Martin Luther King. 

Like his wife, Carl Braden has a 
copious supply of Communist-front asso- 
ciations to his credit. He too sent 40th 
anniversary greetings to the Interna- 
tional Publishers, the official Communist 
Party publishing house. Some of his 
fronts are: Federated Press, Louisville 
Peace Crusade, Progressive Party, Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee, Youth 
To Abolish the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, National Assembly for 
Democratic Rights, National Committee 
To Abolish the Un-American Activities 
Committee, Citizens Committee for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born. 

On September 14 of this year, four 
members of the SCEF were dismissed 
from sedition charges when the US. 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Kentucky ruled 2 to 1 that Kentucky’s 
sedition law was both vague and un- 
constitutional and that sedition was 
strictly a matter for Federal prosecu- 
tion. Two of the four SCEF members in- 
volved were Carl and Anne Braden. In 
response to questions, the Bradens denied 
they had ever been “card-carrying mem- 
bers of the Communist Party,” but de- 
clined to say whether they had belonged 
to the party unless the phrase “Com- 
munist party membership” was defined. 

When one reviews the background of 
the above-mentioned organizations and 
individuals and King’s willingness to as- 
sociate with them, it is not surprising 
that earlier this year, Martin Luther 
King played a major role in joining the 
civil rights and peace issues—a vital 
strategy which the Communist Party has 
been pursuing here in the United States 
for some time. 

SOME OF KING’S ADVISERS AND ASSOCIATES 


When one considers the backgrounds 
of some of Martin Luther King’s advisers 
and associates, it is hardly surprising 
that some of King’s activities work to 
the detriment of true civil rights prog- 
ress and that he ends up mounting the 
Communist line. 
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A UPI release of October 10, 1965, re- 
ported a meeting which King had with 
U.N. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg con- 
eerning the war in Vietnam. The release 
stated that “King was accompanied to 
the meeting by Bayard Rustin, his special 
consultant,” and others. 

On February 10, 1966, Director Hoover 
of the FBI had this to say about Rustin: 

At the University of Maryland last year, 
at a law enforcement institute held for police 
officers of Maryland, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton, D.C., the university invited Bayard Rus- 
tin to be one of the speakers. Bayard Rustin 
was convicted for sodomy, a violation of the 
Selective Service Act and was an admitted 
member of the Young Communist League. 


In response to a question, Hoover 
stated that Rustin had admitted sodomy 
and had been apprehended in Pasadena, 
Calif. Director Hoover then made this 
observation: 

If they wanted a man to speak on civil 
rights they could have invited Roy Wilkins 
of the NAACP, who is a reputable man, or 
some other responsible racial leader. But to 
pick out a man who has such a bad back- 
ground was wrong. 


Unfortunately, this is not the only case 
where the backgrounds and/or activities 
of some of those close to King certainly 
harm the civil rights movement in the 
eyes of the public. 

Rev. James L. Bevel, one of King’s 
assistants in the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, is another of 
King’s cohorts whose activities certainly 
do not reflect the sentiments of sincere 
civil rights exponents. Bevel was a spon- 
sor of Vietnam Week, mentioned above, 
and was given leave by King to serve as 
national director of the Spring Mobiliza- 
tion Committee To End the War in Viet- 
nam, one of two committees which 
planned and organized Vietnam Week. 
The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities stated that “Communists are 
playing dominant roles” in the Spring 
Mobilization Committee. 

Bevel was the signer of a public appeal 
for funds to furnish the DuBois Clubs 
“Freedom Center” clubhouse in Chicago 
and has joined as coplaintiff with the 
DuBois Clubs in their suit to restrain the 
Subversive Activities Control Board from 
holding hearings on the DCA as peti- 
tioned by the Attorney General. FBI Di- 
rector Hoover has publicly stated that 
the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs were started 
by the Communist Party U.S.A. as a 
youth front. 

In addition, Bevel was a sponsor of the 
Chicago conference on December 28 to 
30, 1966, to discuss the idea of a nation- 
wide student strike and other forms of 
demonstrations protesting the U.S. effort 
to resist Communist aggression in South 
Vietnam. According to the HCUA report, 
“Communist Origin and Manipulation of 
Vietnam Week”: 

Organizers of the conference have openly 
admitted that representatives of the follow- 
ing Communist organizations took part in 
conference: Communist- Party U.S. A.;: 
W.E.B. DuBois Clubs of America; Progressive 


Communists 
Socialist Alliance (youth branch of 
the Socialist Workers Party); Youth Against 
War and Fascism ( arm of the Workers 
World Party, a Trotskyist splinter group); 
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National Guardian (published by Weekly 
Guardian Associates). 


To make matters worse, Bevel’s wife, 
Diane Nash Bevel, according to the 
above-cited HCUA report, recently made 
an illegal trip to Hanoi, capital of North 
Vietnam, a fact that Negro American 
soldiers in Vietnam would find hard to 
reconcile with the civil rights movement, 

Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, accord- 
ing to the Cincinnati Enquirer of June 9, 
1963, was elected to the presidency of 
the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, Inc., and when contacted by the 
Enquirer in Birmingham, Ala., concern- 
ing the nature of the SCEP, stated: 

I have the highest regard for this organiza- 
tion (SCEF) for the work it has done since 
I have been a member of the board, and 
I have seen nothing on the part of any per- 
sons, with whom I have been associated, to 
give any substantiation to these charges. 


Shuttlesworth has been a close as- 
sociate of Martin Luther King and the 
New York Times of January 11, 1966, lists 
him as secretary of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. Like 
King, he has been associated with a 
number of cited Communist fronts. He 
was a speaker at the 25th annual con- 
vention of the United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America which, as 
indicated before, was expelled from the 
CIO by the 1949 convention on grounds 
of Communist domination. 

When unable to attend, he sent a 
statement to be read at the rally held by 
the New York Council To Abolish the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, a cited Communist front. 

He was one of 200 guests at the Na- 
tional Guardian’s 15th aniversary din- 
ner on November 26, 1964. The Guardian 
is a cited Communist publication. 

Tt is not surprising that Shuttlesworth 
is a sponsor of the National Committee 
To Abolish the Un-American Activities 
Committee and was a speaker at a rally 
held in Chicago, May 23, 1965, by the 
Chicago Committee to Defend the Bill of 
Rights, the midwest regional office of 
the National Committee To Abolish. 

According to the Mine-Mill Union of 
July 1965, the official publication of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, Shuttlesworth was 
scheduled to speak at the 59th Mine-Mill 
International Convention, August 16, 
1965, in Denver, Colo. This union was ex- 
pelled by the CIO in 1950 on grounds of 
Communist domination. 

In April 1961, Shuttlesworth took over 
as pastor of the Negro Revelation Baptist 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1965, 200 
members of the 1,100-member church 
charged that Reverend Shuttlesworth 
had “conducted the internal affairs of 
our congregation in an unreasonable and 
arbitrary manner,” according to the New 
York Times of October 16, 1965. The 
Washington Post of January 17, 1966, 
later reported that the Reverend Fred L. 
Shuttlesworth resigned as pastor of the 
church after months of bickering. Some 
members left with him and set up a new 
church with Mr. Shuttlesworth as its 
pastor. 

The Post item, which was an Asso- 
ciated Press story of January 16, added 
that: 
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Mr. Shuttleworth, a civil-rights leader, 
Was accused by his opponents of being dicta- 
torial and of misusing church funds. Both 
sides went to court last fall and the min- 
ister’s foes obtained an injunction to keep 
him from handling church money. 


Reverend Wyatt T. Walker, another of 
Martin Luther King’s associates, also 
has several Communist fronts listed in his 
name. In 1962 he was cochairman in 
charge of conference facilities for a law- 
yers’ conference on civil rights held in 
Atlanta, under the sponsorship of the 
National Lawyers Guild’s Committee To 
Assist Southern Lawyers, and the Na- 
tional Bar Association’s Civil Rights 
Committee in cooperation with King’s 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference. The National Lawyers’ Guild, as 
previously stated, has been cited as a 
Communist front. 

Walker was a sponsor of the Yasui 
Welcoming Committee which in turn 
was sponsored by the National Guardian, 
a Communist front. 

As in the case of Shuttlesworth, Walk- 
er was a sponsor of the National Com- 
mittee To Abolish the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, a Communist front. 

Of all those associated with Martin 
Luther King and the SCLC, perhaps none 
have had such a close relationship with 
the Communist Party as Hunter Pitts 
O’Dell. A UPI release which appeared in 
the New York Times of July 27, 1963, 
reported that King stated that O Deli 
had worked twice for the SCLC. King 
acknowledged that O’Dell “may have had 
some connections in the past” with com- 
munism but King added that: 

We were convinced that he had renounced 
them and had become committed to the 
Christian philosophy of nonviolence in deal- 
ing with America’s social injustices. 


King said O Dell left the movement on 
June 26 by “mutual agreement” because 
of concern that his affiliation with the 
integration movement would be used by 
“segregationists and race-baiters.” 

The surest indication of O’Dell’s break 
with the Communist Party would be, of 
course, his willingness to appear before a 
congressional committee and give the 
U.S. Government the benefit of his party 
experience. Indications are that O'Dell 
could be of immense help in disclosing the 
identities of 20th-century Benedict 
Arnolds biding their time for the down- 
fall of the United States. 

In 1956 O'Dell testified before the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee. He 
invoked the fifth amendment and re- 
fused to say if he was a southern district 
organizer for the Communist Party. Rob- 
ert Morris, counsel for the subeommit- 
tee, said information had been received 
that O'Dell was, in fact, a district orga- 
nizer for the Communist Party in New 
Orleans, and that O’Dell gave “directives 
to the professional group” in that city 
and that he operated under three differ- 
ent names—the other two being John 
Vesey and Ben Jones. 

On July 30, 1958, O’Dell appeared be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, this time invoking both 
the first and fifth amendments in refus- 
ing to answer questions about his Com- 
munist activities. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR NEW POLITICS 


The latest venture to which Martin 
Luther King lent his name was the Na- 
tional Conference for New Politics which 
held its convention at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, August 29 through Septem- 
ber 4. King was listed as a member of its 
national council, and on August 31 he 
gave the keynote speech. In attendance 
were those against the war in Vietnam, 
black power advocates, some civil rights 
workers, the new left, observers from the 
Communist Party and representatives 
from a number of other leftist organiza- 
tions. The purpose of the convention was 
to coordinate the efforts of liberal and 
radical groups in political action. There 
had been talk that a King-Spock ticket 
would head a third-party movement in 
1968. What happened to this proposal 
was described by Chesly Manly in the 
Chicago Tribune, August 27, 1967: 

The N.C.N.P. steering committee had de- 
cided to permit a free convention decision 
on the question of running King and Spock 
on a third party ticket. Preliminary sound- 
ings had disclosed majority support in the 
various components of the so-called “new 
politics” movement for a third party effort in 
1968. At the request of the Communist party, 
however, the steering committee reconsidered 
the question, at a meeting attended by 
Johnson (Arnold Johnson, member of na- 
tional board of Communist Party) in the 
Palmer House, July 29 and 30 and agreed on 
parliamentary maneuvers which are expected 
to prevent a decision by the convention in 
favor of a third party. 


The New York Daily News of August 
31 carried an article by Chesly Manly 
which also referred to the NCNP. An 
excerpt from this article comments on 
Communist Party participation: 

Federal and local security officers, who are 
closely watching proceedings of the conven- 
tion, said several hundred other known Com- 
munists will attend as delegates or observers 
of Communist “front” groups and other far 
left organizations affiliated with the confer- 
ence. 


From all appearances the convention 
turned out to be a colossal flop. The Chi- 
cago Tribune of September 6 commented 
that the convention “turned out to be an 
ussembly of crackpots and innocent do- 
gooders who meekly did the bidding of a 
handful of black power fanatics and 
Communists.” Even Norman Thomas, a 
radical of long standing, described the 
convention as “black apartheid” and said 
he wanted nothing to do with it, 

The Palmer House, where many of the 
delegates to the convention stayed, suf- 
fered more than $10,000 in damages as 
a result of the convention. The Chicago 
Tribune, September 7, carried the story 
of the vandalism which was told to the 
Tribune by informed sources. Not only 
were furnishings and fittings of the his- 
toric hotel damaged, but items ranging 
from linens to public address system 
microphones were plundered. 

At least two marihuana parties were 
staged as well as several gatherings in 
which sex orgies were held before audi- 
ences of delegates. Some delegates 
skipped out on room service and other 
bills, while others wrote the words “black 
power” and obscenities on the walls of 
hallways and rooms. The words “black 
power” and obscenities were carved into 
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expensive bronze doors on virtually all 
of the 15 elevators in the hotel. 

At elevator entrances on various upper 
floors, observers reported heavy ash tray 
urns had been smashed and the legs of 
tables and other furnishings broken. 
Light fixtures on the walls of corridors 
had been torn free or bent. Carpeting in 
some rooms was gashed. According to the 
Tribune account one representative was 
slugged on the head with an empty 
whisky bottle by a colleague, and “two 
other out-of-town delegates—one of 
them the son of a top Communist Party 
leader—were robbed at knife point.” One 
sentence from NCNP literature perhaps 
explains best the excesses mentioned 
above: 

The National Conference for New Politics 
(N.C.N.P.) will serve and reinforce the auto- 
nomous local expressions of the New Politics. 

RIGHT DOWN THE COMMIE LINE 


April 4, 1967, Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., rose to the speaker’s platform 
in New York City’s Riverside Church and 
delivered what must surely be the great- 
est condemnation of American policy 
and involvement in Vietnam ever to 
come from a well-known citizen. His at- 
tack was ruthless, packed with mislead- 
ing innuendoes and distortions. A Pres- 
idential aide was later quoted: “a speech 
on Vietnam that goes right down the 
Commie line.” 

More and more, King has been 
branching out from civil rights into the 
field of foreign affairs. More and more 
he parrots the far left, pro-Communist 
line. 

In mid-1966, King announced that he 
would write to Ho Chi Minh, leaders of 
the U.S.S.R., South Vietnam, and the 
United States in an effort to bring the 
war to the conference table. This in itself 
would seem to be another violation of 
law. Later that year he called for admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations 
and negotiations with the Vietcong. At 
that time, columnist Max Freedman 
asked: 

Is he casting about for a role in Vietnam 
because the civil rights struggle is no longer 
adequate to his own estimate of his talents. 


If there was any doubt, the April 4 
speech washed it away. In this speech, 
King lashed out at the United States, 
called our Nation “the greatest purveyor 
of violence in the world today,” charged 
the Nation with “cruel manipulation of 
the poor” and, as if written by the Daily 
Worker, said that U.S. troops “may have 
killed a million South Vietnamese civil- 
ians—mostly children.” Keep in mind 
that these are only selections from the 
speech. 

This speech and his involvement with 
the Vietnam Week protests brought down 
on King’s head an abundance of de- 
nunciations, from civil rights leaders, 
legislators, military men, journalists and 
many Negroes who believe King has gone 
way, way too far. 

King’s Riverside speech is a hideous 
perversion of fact, a perversion nearly 
without limits. He said that Americans 
“poison the water” of the South Viet- 
namese. He stated that “we kill a million 
acres of their crops” and that American 
bulldozers “destroy their precious trees” 
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and that “they wander into the hospi- 
tals with at least 20 casualties from 
American firepower for each Vietcong- 
inflicted injury.” These are King’s words. 
To this array of absurdities he added: 

We test out our latest weapons on them, 
just as the Germans tested out new medicine 
and new tortures in the concentration camps 
of Europe. 


These are a few of the Communist- 
line invectives which King delivered on 
April 4. Since they were spoken, various 
“transcripts” of the speech have ap- 
peared “cleansed” versions brought for- 
ward in an apparent attempt to soothe 
the irate response of the great majority 
of Americans. 

Some of the “clean” texts have omitted 
the statement about killing a million 
South Vietnamese, “mostly children.” 
Some of the texts have footnotes by King 
denying that he meant to compare the 
United States and Nazi Germany. But 
the true speech has been torn apart, 
and King with it, by all who care for 
fact rather than fiction and by those who 
deplore King’s linking anti-Vietnam and 
civil rights. 

For all his vocal attempts to keep his 
anti-Vietnam stand and civil rights 
separate, and on a “personal” basis, these 
attempts have not worked. There is a 
joining of the two and King has helped 
direct it. 

At the 1966 annual meeting of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, the group condemned the war, 
called it mass murder and authorized 
King to “throw the resources” of the 
organization behind efforts to end the 
war. It was at this time that King said 
he would write to the leaders of the 
governments involved. Doubtless, he 
dropped the idea when someone told 
him that the Logan Act, which he would 
have violated, forbids an individual from 
dealing in this way with a foreign gov- 
ernment. 

King maintains that he has never 
advocated a “mechanical merger” of the 
civil rights and peace organizations— 
which at other times he says are inex- 
tricably bound together—but, mechani- 
cal or not, he did release the Reverend 
James Bevel from the SCLC to head the 
Spring Mobilization Committee To End 
the War in Vietnam, Incidentally, Bev- 
el’s wife, Diane, not long ago got back 
from a Hanoi pilgrimage, so that helps 
understand the Bevels. And he did have 
the backing and resources of the SCLC— 
at one time, at least, a civil rights 
group—and he did state that he expected 
to be able to use a “trained field staff” of 
about 200 persons, mostly “experienced 
civil rights and peace organizers” in an 
attempt to get 10,000 volunteers and 
spread his “Vietnam Summer” through- 
out the Nation. Add to this the fact that 
the SCLC called on President Johnson to 
abandon the Ky government early in 
1966. 

The key word here is “mechanical,” but 
it is not relevant. The example points up 
the typical semantic maneuvering of Dr. 
King. While he maintains that there 
should be no “mechanical merger,” he 
achieves a merger in actuality of the 
parts he controls by grabbing off selected 
civil rights participants and resources 
and directing them to his new crusade. 
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The results of this linking has been 
the loss of whatever prestige King had, 
but more importantly, the loss to legiti- 
mate Negro aspirations for equal righis. 


AFTERMATH OF A “TACTICAL ERROR™ 


The statements on Vietnam by Dr. 
King have been refuted to a degree un- 
seen before. The NAACP board of diree- 
tors termed King’s movement into the 
vocal antiwar camp as “‘a serious tactical 
mistake.” The directors said the effort to 
fuse the two “will serve the cause neither 
of civil rights nor of peace.” 

Civil rights battles will have to be fought 
on their own merits, irrespective of the state 
of war or peace in the world. We are not a 


peace organization nor a foreign policy as- 
sociation. We are a civil rights organization. 
We are, of course for a just peace. But 
there already exist dedicated organizations 
whose number one task is to work for peace 
just as our number one job is to work for 
civil rights, 


Criticism has also come from other 
civil rights-conscious Negro leaders. Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche stated: 

Right now, I am convinced he is making 
@ very serious tactical error which will do 
much harm to the civil rights struggle. 


Thurgood Marshall said King had a 
right to criticize the war, but “not as a 
civil rights leader. If he is trying to line 
the civil rights struggle with Vetnam he 
is leading the movement in the wrong di- 
rection. I do not believe he speaks for the 
majority of civil rights leaders or the 
majority of Negroes.” 

Dean Joseph O’Meara of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Law School was re- 
ported to have said, referring to Dr. 
King, among others, that they are 
“either Communists or traitors or cow- 
ards. Or they are persons of large good 
will but little insight who have been 
euchered into being stooges, or who are 
seeking some end of their own—ambi- 
tion, revenge or whatever—at the ex- 
pense of their counrty. Such persons are 
doing irreparable harm to the cause of 
civil rights by seeking to link the civil 
rights movement with their own crimi- 
nal attempts to persuade young men to 
avoid military service.” 

The Reverend Matthew L. Winters 
says of King’s stand: 

When Dr. Martin Luther King says “the 
United States is the greatest purveyor of 
Violence in the world,” I take issue with 


there are times, when, God help us, it is the 
only way. 


NEITHER HAWK NOR DOVE, BUT PIGEON 


The New York Times reported May 
21, 1967: 
Freedom House severely criticized King for 
his “mantle or respectability” to an 
anti-Vietmam war coalition that included 
“well-known Communist allies and luminar- 
jes of the hate-America left.” The position 
paper said King “emerged as the public 
sSpear-carrier of a civil disobedience program 
that is demagogic and irresponsible in its 
attacks on our government. 


In his retort to Freedom House, King 
told the Associated Press: 

It is totally untrue and unwarranted for 
anyone to give the impression that the 
(peace) mobilization was dominated by 
Communists or inspired by Communists. 
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Contrast this to the conelusion of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on the Vietnam Week demonstra- 
tions where King was a main speaker in 
front of the U.N. Plaza on the 15th of 
April, and to which he refers: 


force behind extensive demonstrations to 
take place during Vietnam Week, April 8-15. 


Dr. King says that “we cannot sep- 
arate the two,” meaning separate civil 
rights and peace movements. If this is 
true, and it is what he appears to be 
striving for, I turn to the House Com- 
mittee for clarification of what this 
means. From its lengthy, factual report 
on Vietnam Week the committee reports: 

Dr. Martin Luther King’s agreement to play 
a leading role in the April 15 demonstrations 
in New York City, and his freeing Rev. James 
Bevel from his key position in the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference to head up 
the Spring Mobilization Committee, are evi- 
dence that the Communists have succeeded, 
at least partially, in implementing their 
strategy of fusing the Vietnam and Civil 
Rights issues in order to strengthen their 
chances of bringing about a reversal of U.S. 
policy in Vietnam. 


The House committee documents that 
Spring Mobilization Committee locked 
arms with the Student Mobilization 
Committee which “grew out of a confer- 
ence in Chicago last December, called by 
Bettina Aptheker of the Communist 
Party’s National Committee.” This Chi- 
cago conference was studded with lumi- 
naries from the Communist Party in the 
United States. 

King stated to the assembled at River- 
side Church: 

We are taking black young men who have 
been crippled by our society and sending 
them 8,000 miles away to guarantee liberties 
In Southeast Asia which they have not found 
in Southwest Georgia and East Harlem. 


Negro Columnist Carl T. Rowan an- 
swers that a “recent Harris survey 
showed that almost one of every two 
Negroes believes that King is wrong— 
and another 27 percent reserved judg- 
ment.” 

To the charges by Dr. King that Ne- 
groes in South Vietnam are mercenaries 
and the charges against U.S. policy, 
Capt. Earle McCaskill, as assistant judge 
advocate in Vietnam, and as a 29-year- 
old Negro lawyer, replies: 

I think what they (King and other war 
protesters) have done is unfortunate. They 
demonstrated their lack of understanding of 
what we're doing here. King talks about a 
civil war, but anyone who’s fought in Viet- 
nam knows that the whole thing is being 
run by Hanoi. 

He says that King and others in the anti- 
war faction have missed the point, “a criti- 
cally important point.. . In a way, the war 
puts the movement in focus. What we are 
trying to accomplish here is to guarantee 
personal liberty, economic opportunities and 
educational opportunities for everyone—the 
peasants and the sons of bankers—and that 
is what we Negroes need in the States, 


In an interview with the New York 
Times, King started the buildup for the 
day when he may have to condone civil 
disobedience in the antiwar forces. He 
has already told young men to examine 
their draft status and think about con- 
scientious objection. Here is King’s lead- 
in to full-scale disobedience, 
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Now if our nation insists on escalating the 
war and if we don’t see any changes it may 
be necessary to engage in civil disobedience 
to further arouse the consciences of the na- 
tion and make tt clear we feel this is hurting 
our country. 


Possibly one of the most ridiculous of 
King’s statement came when he talked 
about the diversion of “attention” from 
civil rights to the war in Vietnam. He 
said: 

The U.S. involvement In Vietnam has di- 
verted attention from civil rights and ex- 
cited violence and hatred among our people. 


And what has King done with his 
malicious speeches, his threats and his 
talk of civil disobedience? 


Roy Wilkins, respected leader of the 
NAACP, gives an answer: 


I don’t believe Dr. King . . as a leader in 
the civil rights movement, has the right to 
mix up the civil rights fight with the Viet 
Nam fight. 

By involving himself in the peace move- 
ment, King indicates that Viet Nam is num- 
ber one on his agenda and civil rights is 
either number three, four or five. 

I feel. civil rights is number one. 

I don’t speak as a hawk or a dove. I speak 
as a civil rights person and I don’t want 
anyone to get in the way whether it be 
Martin Luther King or Lurleen Wallace. But 
is it wrong for people to be patriotic? Is it 
wrong for us to back up our boys in the field? 

They're dying while we're knifing them in 
the back at home. 

Maybe I'm a bit old fashioned. Maybe we 
are wrong, maybe we shouldn't be in Viet- 
nam. But when you’re out there in the 
trenches being fired at, you have to fight 
back. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In November 1964, FBI Director J. 


Edgar Hoover called Reverend King 
“the most notorious liar in the eountry.” 


Mr. Hoover spoke with no small amount 


of authority or knowledge. King has 
avoided a direct encounter with the 
famed public servant because the record 
is clearly unfavorable to the civil rights 
leader. Mr. Hoover is privy to many 
confidential reports on Mr. King’s ac- 
tivities just as I am, and while their na- 
ture cannot be disclosed, I can say with- 
out equivocation that Martin Luther 
King does not want nor can he stand a 
publie airing of his record. I can rest my 
case against King with the public utter- 
ances and actions of this man and any 
revelation of confidential matters is en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Why has he been immune for so many 
years and, in the parlance of the day, 
“allowed to get by with murder?” There 
is a peculiar double standard which the 
liberal community consistently applies. 
If any prominent person, particularly a 
conservative, were to identify with or 
share a speakers’ platform with a mem- 
ber of the John Birch Society or some 
group the liberals might currently be at- 
tacking, he would be maligned forever. 
Let Martin Luther King openly identify 
with Communists and radicals, have a 
Communist as an adviser, engage in 
criminal activity, appear at the most 
way-out meetings in the Nation and ad- 
vocate racism, revolution or civil dis- 
obedience and these same people look 
the other way. 

In the long run, Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that we do not have to worry that 
much about the Martin Luther Kings. 
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Our society is open enough, free enough, 
and resilient enough that it can with- 
stand demagoguery. What is frightening, 
however, is to see the usual guardians of 
the public interest, ranging from the 
press to the Justice Department, look the 
other way and virtually assure such 
people a green light in their operations. 

The press has repeatedly referred to 
Reverend King as a moderate. He is not. 
While he is not telling Negroes to arm 
themselves with guns or to “burn, baby, 
burn” like the Rap Browns and Stokely 
Carmichaels, he is, in a sophisticated 
way, agitating for the same thing. He is 
going to have a massive dislocation of 
northern cities but no violence. He says 
that upsetting a city without destroying 
it can be more effective than a riot, 
whatever that means. This is the enigma 
of Martin Luther King. He preaches 
nonviolence but somehow this can end 
up in illegal or violent actions. Then he 
says he is not responsible, although he 
himself has often participated in illegal 
acts. 

He has thrust himself into community 
after community where even the Negro 
leaders have asked him to stay away. 
Only this year, King again foisted him- 
self into the Chicago turmoil and an- 
nounced his own brand of solutions to 
their ills. Rev. Henry Mitchell, a leader 
in the area King chose as a “target” 
asked him to leave and charged that 
King “created hate.” King has thrust 
himself onto the Cleveland, Ohio, scene 
and promoted a boycott of a local dairy. 
In that particular case, he cited as some 
demands on that firm actions which 
could be a violation of the civil rights 
law. He also said the firm must advertise 
in Negro newspapers and put money in 
Negro savings and loan associations to 
avoid a Negro boycott. All in all, this is 
the blackmail tactic of a would-be dicta- 
tor and power-hungry demagog, not a 
responsible leader. 

By word and deed, he has been a potent 
force for lawlessness in our country. He 
has been a scofflaw. He has arrogated to 
himself the right to pick and choose the 
laws he will obey. He has set a poor ex- 
ample for others to emulate. He has 
countenanced draft evasion. He has been 
disloyal to his own country. 

In an age when our country needs 
statesmen and builders, he has been a 
demagog and wrecker. Many of his 
ideas are alien to our way of life. In 
America, he can constitutionally say 
virtually anything he wants and com- 
mand any following that he can muster 
for legitimate pursuits. It is important, 
however, that he be understood in his 
true perspective so honest and well- 
meaning Americans will not be duped 
because they did not fully understand 
the man, his mission, and his tactics. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCES 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. EIrLBERG, for October 4 after 3 p.m. 
and October 5 and 6, on account of ob- 
servance of Jewish High Holy Days, Rosh 
Hashanah. 


Mr. Mutter, for October 4 after 3 p.m., 
and October 5 and 6, on account of ob- 
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servance of Jewish High Holy Days, Rosh 
Hashanah. 

Mr. Tenzer, for October 4 after 3 p.m., 
and October 5 and 6, on account of ob- 
servance of Jewish High Holy Days, Rosh 
Hashanah. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs) for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. REINECKE (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Fonp), for the week of October 
9, 1967, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Ryan, for 20 minutes, tomorrow, 
October 5; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. PoL- 
Lock), for 60 minutes, on October 10; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
Watonie), for 20 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend her remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Fioop to revise and extend his re- 
marks made on conference report on H.R. 
10196 and to include certain tables. 

Mr. Macuen to revise and extend his 
remarks on H.R. 10196 and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gray to include extraneous matter 
during his special order today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Warp) and to include ex- 
taneous matter:) 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. Nrx. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 853. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

8.117. An act for the relief of Martha 
Blankenship; 

S. 534. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Wilson (nee Hiranaka); and 

S. 1320. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of career status by certain temporary 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 54 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, October 5, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1141. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting listings of Army, Navy, Alr 
Force, and Defense Supply Agency contracts 
negotiated under sections 2304(a)(11) and 
2304(a)(16) for the period January-June 
1967, pursuant to 10 U.S.C, 2304(e); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1142. A letter from the Acting Director of 
Civil Defense, Department of the Army, 
transmitting a report of Federal contribu- 
tions program, equipment, and facilities, for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1967, pursuant 
to subsection 201(i) of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1143. A letter from the Acting Director of 
Civil Defense, Department of the Army, 
transmitting a report of Federal contribu- 
tions, personnel, and administration, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, pursuant to 
subsection 205 of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1144. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islution to extend for a temporary period 
the existing provisions of law relating to the 
duty-free entry of gifts, not exceeding $50 
in retail value, from members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 730. Report on the 
disposition of certain papers of sundry ex- 
ecutive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 3274. A bill to pre- 
serve the domestic gold mining industry and 
to increase the domestic production of gold 
(Rept. No. 731). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 10583. A bill to ex- 
tend the provisions of the act of October 23, 
1962, relating to relief for occupants of cer- 
tain unpatented mining claims (Rept. No. 
732). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. H.R. 12601. A bill to amend cer- 
tain provisions of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 relating to the registration of Com- 
munist organizations, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 733). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 939. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 7977, a bill to adjust 
certain postage rates, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 734). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 13302. A bill to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to make it unlawful 
to assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 
of the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 13303. A bill to extend the period 
during which Secret Service protection may 
be furnished to a widow and minor chil- 
dren of a former President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.R. 13304. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13305. A bill to require reports to Con- 
gress of certain actions of the Federal Power 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 13306. A bill to amend paragraph (1) 
of section 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
so as to authorize certain common carriers 
to furnish transportation to students at re- 
duced rates; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 13307. A bill to require reports to 
Congress of certain actions of the Federal 
Power Commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 13308. A bill to provide time off 
duty for Government employees to comply 
with religious obligations prescribed by re- 
ligious denominations of which such em- 
ployees are bona fide members; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 13309, A bill to require reports to Con- 
gress of certain actions of the Federal Power 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 13310. A bill to require reports to 
Congress of certain actions of the Federal 
Power Commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 13311. A bill to prevent certain for- 
eign-flag vessels to land their catches of fish 
in ports of the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 13312. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
authorize a program of research and demon- 
stration for the control of pollution in lakes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 18313. A bill to amend the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964 to provide for increased 
assistance to hospital diploma schools of 
nursing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 13314. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act to improve its benefits, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 13315, A bill to amend section 127 of 
title 28, United States Code, to define more 
precisely the territory included in the two 
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judicial districts of Virginia; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 13316. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, with respect to the devel- 
opment of cargo container vessels, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 13317. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to make price adjustments 
in certain contracts for the procurement of 
silver military insignias for the Department 
of Defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 13318. A bill to require reports to 
Congress of certain actions of the Federal 
Power Commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 13319. A bill to amend section 1401a 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
adjustments of retired pay and retainer pay 
of members and former members of the 
Armed Forces to reflect changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 13320. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of basic 
pay for members of the uniformed service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R, 13321. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for an American Hero 
Award Medal to be awarded to the next of 
kin of members of the Armed Forces who 
lose their lives as a direct result of injuries 
or disease incurred in armed conflict; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 13322. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the American 
Legion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 13323. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 with respect to obscene 
or harassing telephone calls in interstate or 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13324. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the protec- 
tion of the public health from radiation 
emissions from electronic products; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 13325. A bill to amend the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964 to provide for increased 
assistance to hospital diploma schools of 
nursing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 13826. A bill to amend section 1114 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to ex- 
tend its protection to postmasters, officers, 
and employees of the field service of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 13327. A bill to require reports to 
Congress of certain actions of the Federal 
Power Commission; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 13328. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 13329. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 
of the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZWACE: 

H.R, 13330. A bill to amend the Federal 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
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definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. EILBERG (for himself, Mr. 
EsHLEMAN, Mr. RaricK, Mr, PETTIS, 
Mr. RUPPE, Mr. WILLIAMS of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. WYMAN, and Mr. 
BUTTON) : 

H.J. Res. 867. Resolution to authorize and 
direct the Public Printer to supply each new 
Member of Congress with five copies of the 
Annotated U.S. Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.J. Res. 868. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.J. Res. 869. Joint resolution to establish 
a National Commission on Product Safety; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.J. Res. 870. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.J. Res. 871, Joint resolution to designate 
the last calendar week entirely in October in 
each year as National Vocational Guidance 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

HJ. Res. 872. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.J. Res. 873. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program in the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr, SLACK: 

H.J. Res. 874. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H. Con. Res. 520. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the continued operation of the U.S. 
Coast Guard Station at Racine, Wis.; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 13331. A bill for the relief of Phebe A. 
Acena; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 13332. A bill for the relief of Alejan- 
dra S. Calica; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13333. A bill for the relief of Lina A. 
Pena; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 13334. A bill for the relief of Amelia 

I, Lopez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 13335. A bill for the relief of Dora 

Vasile; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 13336. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mauricia A. Buensalido and her minor chil- 
dren, Raymond A. Buensalido and Jacqueline 
A. Buensalido; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 13337. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Miriam Ehrenkranz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1967 


(Legislative day of Monday, October 2, 
1967) 


The Senate met at 10 am., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Father Alexander George, pastor 
of the St. John’s Eastern Orthodox 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty Father, in an era of trial, 
confusion, and anxiety, we turn to You, 
as an ever-present help in time of trouble. 

You have blessed us and we are grate- 
ful. We thank You for this land, for its 
material resources and spiritual bless- 
ings, but one more thing we require of 
You—the vision, the courage, and the de- 
termination to build the kind of world 
in which You would have Your children 
live—a world of universal freedom, jus- 
tice, and peace. 

We thank You for this Senate which 
was called to establish such a world. 
Undergird our spirits and strengthen our 
faith that we may remain tireless in our 
efforts, loyalty unwavering, courage un- 
faltering, and hope invincible that our 
dream may be translated into a blessed 
reality. For this we pray through the One 
who turned people into followers and 
caused the revolution, Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Tuesday, October 3, 
1967, be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Financial Institutions of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice be permitted to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, in accord- 
ance with the previous agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 

[No. 274 Leg.] 
Alken Dirksen Lausche 
Anderson Dominick Long, Mo. 
Brewster Ellender Long, La. 
Brooke Gruening Mansfield 
Burdick Hansen McCarthy 
Byrd, Va. Harris McGee 
Carlson Hart McGovern 
Church Hartke McIntyre 
Clark Hickenlooper Metcalf 
Cotton Hil Monroney 
Curtis Kennedy, N.Y. Morton 
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Nelson Prouty Stennis 
Pearson Pro: Symington 
Pell Ribicoff e 
Percy Scott Williams, Del. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Baym], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower] 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRD of Virginia in the chair). A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Hayden Mundt 
Bartlett Holland Murphy 
Bennett Hollings Muskie 

Bible Hruska Randolph 
Boggs Inouye Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Smith 
Cannon Javits Sparkman 
Case Jordan, N.C. Spong 

Cooper Jordan,Idaho Thurmond 
Dodd Kennedy, Mass. Tydings 
Eastland Kuchel Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Magnuson Yarborough 
Fong McClellan Young, N. Dak, 
Fulbright Miller Young, Ohio 
Griffin Mondale 

Hatfield Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued opera- 
tion of economic opportunity programs, 
to authorize an Emergency Employment 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, No. 371, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Proutry]. The 
time for debate is under the control of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROUTY] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], each Senator being allotted 
10 minutes. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I would 
like to review briefly for the benefit of my 
colleagues the provisions of the Prouty- 
Scott amendment in the nature of a sub- 
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stitute for the Emergency Employment 
Act contained in title II of this bill. 

Under our version, priority will be 
given to heads of families who are un- 
employed or low-income persons living in 
poverty in filling all positions created 
under title II. 

We have added a part B to title II 
called the Human Investment Training 
Act. This is patterned in many respects 
on the Human Investment Act approach 
which I have sponsored for the last 3 
years and which is supported by most of 
my Republican colleagues. Under this 
provision, the Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to make financial grants cover- 
ing job-training costs to employers in 
private industry who institute training 
programs for the disadvantaged poor 
under plans approved by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Up to 37% percent of title II funds may 
be used by the Secretary for implement- 
ing this type of creative job training. The 
Secretary of Labor may also spend an 
additional 20 percent of title II money 
for making further training programs 
available under the highly regarded on- 
the-job training and other MDTA 
programs. 

Some of my colleagues sincerely be- 
lieve that make-work programs provide 
an answer to our poverty problems. In 
my opinion, however, such an approach 
constitutes no real long-range solution 
to the war on poverty and is warranted 
only to the extent that some of our peo- 
ple are at a point in life where further 
education and training cannot qualify 
them for productive jobs. 

Our proposal also contains much more 
realistic provisions with respect to fund- 
ing of title II programs which should ap- 
peal to many who are concerned about 
increasing the fiscal deficit through ex- 
cessive spending on nonmilitary pro- 
grams. 

There is presently a $2.8 billion au- 
thorization for title II of the bill. The 
Prouty-Scott substitute amendment re- 
duces this authorization to $875 million 
plus $50 million for interest-free loans 
which will eventually be repaid to the 
Treasury. 

This substantial saving is accom- 
plished by eliminating all authorizations 
for fiscal 1969 and by substantially re- 
ducing the authorizations for fiscal 1968 
which will have but 6 or 7 months re- 
1 by the time this bill becomes 
aw. 

Mr. President, the concept that pov- 
erty can be substantially reduced only 
by the involvement of the private sector 
of our economy in meaningful training 
programs has received support from 
many and diverse sources. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz, in testimony 
before our committee, commented: 

The most underdeveloped aspect of the 
manpower program (and possibly the pov- 
erty program as well) involves the potential 
for increased private participation. 


The 1967 manpower report to the 
President concluded that a basic issue 
in the occupational training task con- 
fronting us was “the possibility and de- 
sirability of financial assistance to em- 
ployers to help them continue to carry 
the largest share of the training burden.” 

General President Hutcheson of the 
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Carpenters’ Union wrote in his organiza- 
tion’s newspaper last year that— 

Any program undertaken ought to be based 
on a reasonable assumption that there will 
be a place for a youngster when he has com- 
pleted his training. Any other approach is 
neither fair to the youngster, to the industry, 
or to the nation. 


Nationally syndicated financial col- 
umnist Sylvia Porter wrote early this 
year: 

‘The basic, long term answer to skill short- 
ages can only be drastically improved and 
increased vocational education and job train- 
ing by private industry as well as by govern- 
ment agencies. 


And, a well-known authority in the field 
of manpower programs recently told me 
that a survey which he had conducted 
around the country showed that MDTA 
had the capability to expand very rapidly 
and that participants in such programs 
could easily be doubled, but that “nobody 
has made that kind of proposal for 
MDTA.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Vermont has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr, PROUTY. Mr. President, involve- 
ment by private enterprise is the direc- 
tion emphasized by the Prouty-Scott 
amendment, rather than the making of 
thousands of unmeaningful WPA-type 
jobs. Under our proposal, upon which you 
will shortly vote, more than $500 million 
of the $875 million authorized for title 
IL will be available to the Secretary of 
Labor for implementing human invest- 
ment and MDTA on-the-job training 
programs by private employers, and for 
other vocational and institutional train- 
ing programs under MDTA. Of course, 
as I have already pointed out, priority 
in filling these positions will be given to 
unemployed and low-income persons in 
the poverty category who are heads of 
families. 

Our substitute amendment also in- 
cludes the amendment proposed by the 
junior Senator from South Dakota, 
which expands the definition of “eligible 
areas” for these programs to include 
rural areas which have problems of out- 
migration. 

Mr. President, facing the issues 
squarely, I hope that the distinguished 
chairman of our subcommittee will find 
it possible to support the Prouty-Scott 
amendment, together with a majority of 
our colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. BYRD], I ask unanimous consent to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
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President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

How much time does the Senator from 
West Virginia yield himself? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield myself such time as 
I may require. 

Mr. President, the Prouty-Scott 
amendment would substitute for the 
present title II of S. 2388 a modified ver- 
sion of that title, which would include 
both the Clark-Javits Emergency Em- 
ployment Act—part A—and the Prouty 
Human Investment Act—part B—with a 
total authorization of $925 million for 
fiscal 1968. The amendment would thus 
authorize $375 million less than would be 
authorized for the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act under the present title II in 
this fiscal year. 

The amendment contains no fiscal 1969 
authorization. The present title II would 
authorize $1.5 billion in fiscal 1969. 

Under this amendment, at least 1244 
percent of $875 million—$109,375,000— 
and up to 37% percent of that sum 
$327,125,000—would support part B 
projects, under which the Secretary of 
Labor would, pursuant to employer-sub- 
mitted plans, make grants to employers 
to cover the costs of training and em- 
ploying eligible persons. 

Section 215 would extend tax advan- 
tages to employers receiving such assist- 
ance. 

The remainder of $875 million would 
support part A, the Clark-Javits pro- 
gram. Fifty million dollars—instead of 
$300 million proposed by the commit- 
tee—would be available for loans to sup- 
port part A projects which, it is thought, 
would induce businesses to relocate in 
the ghettoes. 

Mr. President, with all due respect to 
my distinguished colleagues from Ver- 
mont and Pennsylvania, I am compelled 
to state my opposition to the amend- 
ment which they have proposed to my 
motion to recommit. 

The Senators propose the expenditure 
of just under a billion dollars to support 
virtually the same extremely dubious 
employment program approved by the 
committee, as well as to further the laud- 
able purpose of getting business involved 
in training the poor. But the war on pov- 
erty is already involving business in 
training the poor—on an experimental 
basis because neither OEO nor business 
yet knows for certain what will work 
best. No new legislative authority is 
needed and, until the experiments are 
evaluated, it would be the height of fis- 
cal irresponsibility to pour in almost an- 
other billion dollars at the same time we 
are being asked to increase taxes. 

The war on poverty is in trouble now 
because it has been trying to do too 
much too fast. What is needed now is a 
shakedown of current programs, not a 
hasty new beginning in a number of new 
directions. 

There is plenty of authority in current 
legislation to do what is proposed by the 
Senator from Vermont. There are new 
pilot programs in these directions cur- 
rently being begun or recently an- 
nounced—all under current authorities. 
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For example, just the day before yes- 
terday, President Johnson announced a 
$40-million pilot program under author- 
ity currently possessed by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Commerce, 
and other Government agencies to get 
private enterprise even more heavily in- 
volved in the war on poverty. The Pres- 
ident made clear that these programs 
would be experimental in nature—that 
no one in or out of Government knew 
precisely which ones would work nor how 
they would work. 

In the past few years, other programs 
of this general nature have been begun. 
In his speech yesterday, the Senator 
from Vermont was high in his praise 
of the Labor Department’s on-the-job 
training program. But on-the-job train- 
ing already exists under current legis- 
lation, and the Department of Labor has 
not requested additional authority nor 
does it need such authority. 

In addition, OEO is currently experi- 
menting with new approaches to the in- 
volvement of private business. If they 
work, their cost to the Federal budget 
and to the U.S. economy will be sub- 
stantially less than the cost of the pro- 
gram proposed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. An example is the success insur- 
ance program, which is designed to in- 
duce private employers to take the poor 
into training slots by reimbursing busi- 
ness only for those poor trainees who 
did not work out in these new jobs. It 
is quite clear that title I of the bill re- 
ported by the committee contains plenty 
of authority to continue and expand these 
approaches. Section 123 alone allows 
many new and experimental training 
programs, whether public or private. It 
allows ample authority for programs 
originally proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania as well as authority for 
these now proposed by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. President, let us think for a mo- 
ment of the American taxpayer who 
makes the war on poverty possible. The 
amendment offered by the Senators from 
Vermont and Pennsylvania would add 
$925 million to the President’s budget 
in this fiscal year. I have heard it said 
that this would be an improvement upon 
the committee-reported version of title 
II because it would involve $1.875 billion 
less than the committee version. How- 
ever, the cost to the taxpayer in this 
fiscal year would be only $375 million 
less than the committee-approved ver- 
sion. If it is the intention or hope of our 
distinguished colleagues from Vermont 
and Pennsylvania to sweeten the taste 
of title II in this fashion, I am compelled 
to say that few, if any, of our taxpaying 
constituents can hope to find the taste 
of an additional $925 million, on top of 
an absolutely unprecedented peacetime 
deficit, to be sweet. 

To approve any version of title IL which 
I have yet heard suggested would be to 
make the entire war on poverty even 
more vulnerable than it already is with 
both the American public and with Con- 
gress. It is simply no answer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the extravagance proposed in the 
committee-reported version of title II to 
instead propose to break the administra- 
tion’s budget ceiling by $925 million at 
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precisely the moment we are urging the 
administration to cut back on nonde- 
fense expenditures. In other words, this 
amendment is no cure to the committee 
version of title IT. 

Finally, Mr. President, it is clear that 
both the committee version of title II 
and that preferred by the sponsors of 
the pending amendment must be re- 
jected on the grounds that neither ver- 
sion has been the subject of the thorough 
hearings traditionally required in this 
body prior to a commitment to a vast 
new domestic program. In fact, they 
have not been subject to any hearings 
at all. We have no clear idea of exactly 
how the so-called emergency employ- 
ment program will work or exactly how 
it would related to—or perhaps duplicate 
and confuse—existing employment pro- 
grams. We have no evidence that the 
so-called Human Investment Act would 
really be effective in reaching and bene- 
fiting those most in need of employment 
assistance. In any event, it would be 
unthinkable to commit ourselves to either 
of these alternative versions of title IT 
without the benefit of the most extensive 
hearings and the most care‘ul delibera- 
tion at the committee level. 

Mr. President, for all the reasons which 
commend themselves to me, and I am 
sure to most of my distinguished col- 
leagues, with great force, I urge that the 
pending amendment be rejected. 

If he Prouty amendment is agreed to, 
then the motion which I have offered— 
the effect of which would be to delete 
title I- would be out of the question, be- 
cause the question would then recur on 
my motion as amended by Senator 
Prouty’s substitute. My motion would 
no longer be amendable. 

Therefore, I hope Senators will support 
me in rejecting the Prouty amendment to 
my motion so that we can reach a clear- 
cut final vote on my motion to recommit 
with instructions to delete title II in its 
entirety. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. As I understand it, if 
the Prouty amendment is defeated, the 
question will recur on the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia to strike 
title II. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. The purpose of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment to strike title II is to 
enable the war on poverty to continue 
without making it an all-out war on the 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, and 
may I reiterate that, if the Prouty 
amendment is rejected, the vote will 
recur on my motion to recommit with 
instructions to report back forthwith 
with title II deleted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask the 
Senator if it might not be possible to 
obtain some sort of agreement that we 
would vote on the Byrd motion first? My 
thought is that it would be logical to 
permit Senators who would simply like 
to vote for the big reduction provided in 
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the Byrd motion to do so. If it does not 
carry, then we can vote on motions that 
would provide for lesser reductions. I 
wonder if it might be possible to arrange 
votes in that order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from West Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 30 
seconds. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there is no 
time left. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, both sides 
get 30 seconds, then. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Fine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Could it be 
agreed that we would have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for the larger reduction 
first, and then, if that fails to carry, that 
we could vote for lesser reduction? 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. I believe 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would have prece- 
dence over the vote on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator from Vermont be willing to let 
us vote on the Byrd motion first, and 
then vote on the Prouty motion, in the 
event the Byrd motion fails? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; if the Senator will 
yield, I think we have a clear-cut issue 
here, and should just follow through on 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Vermont 
has 6 minutes remaining. The time of 
the Senator from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I recog- 
nize we are not likely to convince any- 
body of anything in 1 minute. I am the 
coauthor, with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] of the basic meas- 
ure, but I believe that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty] has now sharp- 
ened and refined it in a way which is 
satisfactory to me, and I hope to Senator 
CLARK, and we support it. 

Mr. President, the essence of the find- 
ing being made by the Senate, if it 
agrees to this amendment, is twofold: 

First, we would be finding, by our vote, 
that jobs are the basis for dealing with 
the major national crisis in the slums 
and ghettos, and that there is no other 
basic and direct way to meet it; that the 
slums and ghettos need this application 
of help—which is sustained by three 
high-level commissions of the President 
appointed in 1966 and 1967, as well as, 
in my judgment, by every whit of the 
evidence before the committee on which 
I have the honor to serve with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prov- 
TY], and others, 
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Second, Mr. President, the Senate 
would be finding that the crisis of the 
cities deserves, in the interests of the 
tranquillity and morale of the country, 
me * which we would thus be giv- 

For those reasons, I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope that 
all Senators who intended to vote for the 
original Emergency Employment Act will 
support the unanimous view of the Dem- 
ocratic members of the subcommittee by 
voting for the Prouty amendment. 

The Prouty amendment is the result 
of some intensive discussion between 
members of the subcommittee on both 
sides of the aisle. In my opinion, if Sen- 
ators wish to do something for the poor 
in the cities, they will vote for the Prouty 
amendment, and not throw their votes 
away on a futile effort to pass the Emer- 
goer Employment Act as it came to the 

oor. 

With the support of those on this side 
of the aisle who supported the committee 
on the Emergency Employment Act, I 
have some confidence that the Prouty 
amendment can be adopted. 

I believe the Prouty amendment would 
do almost as much as can realistically be 
expected to be done in this fiscal year to 
get jobs for those in the cities who so 
badly need them. A vote for the Prouty 
amendment is a vote for an effective pro- 
gram in the war against poverty. 

In conclusion, I point out that this is 
an authorization bill, not an appropria- 
tion bill. No one can tell how much it will 
cost the taxpayers of America, if any- 
thing, until the appropriating process has 
been completed. The rural part of this 
bill is just as important as the urban 
part. The rural ghettos, the delta coun- 
ties, will receive their share of benefits. 

I hope that the Prouty amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont has 2 minutes re- 
maining. The time of the Senator from 
West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 
put on each Senator’s desk a thumbnail 
sketch of what my amendment will ac- 
complish. 

First, it would reduce the $2.8 billion 
authorization in title II of the bill to $875 
million, plus $50 million for interest-free 
loans which is repayable. That is a re- 
duction of about $1.875 billion. 

It would permit the Secretary of Labor 
to use up to $328,125,000 for human in- 
vestment training programs run by pri- 
vate industry, which have been demon- 
strated to be the most effective type of 
3 programs conducted thus 

ar. 

It would also permit the Secretary to 
use up to 8175 million for on-the- job 
training and other vocational and insti- 
tutional training programs under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 

It would require the Secretary of Labor 
to give priority in filling all employment 
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and job training openings created by title 
II programs to unemployed and low-in- 
come persons in the poverty category 
who are heads of families. Thus, a total 
of $503,125,000 can be used by the Sec- 
retary for on-the-job and institutional 
training, designed to enable these people 
to acquire the skills to become productive. 

This is a proposal which solicits the co- 
operation of industry; and under this 
proposal, I am sure that management 
and labor will cooperate with the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make this a successful 
pr 

I realize that some people are unem- 
ployable, and that the Government, as 
the employer of last resort, will have to 
take care of them through job creation. 
I agree that it is far better to make some 
kind of jobs for them than to keep them 
on the welfare rolls. However, the main 
emphasis and thrust of my amendment 
is on training such people when and 
where they are trainable so that they can 
obtain the necessary skills to fill produc- 
tive jobs in the private sector of our 
economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that each 
side be allowed 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I call attention again to these 
facts: 

First. The activities that the Senators 
seek to have performed may largely be 
performed under present authority. 

Second. No hearings have been held 
on this amendment or on title II of the 
bill. 
Third. Title II was not requested by the 
administration. 

Fourth. The shortcomings of the al- 
ready-existing poverty programs should 
be corrected before we engage upon a 
new and costly venture. 

Fifth. Even though the Prouty amend- 
ment purports to cut the authorization 
under title II, in reality it would only 
be reduced from $1.3 billion in fiscal year 
1968 to $925 million—a reduction of only 
$325 million. 

If we agree to the Prouty amendment, 
we will be saddling the taxpayers with a 
program which will cost at least $925 
million and which has not been requested 
by the administration. So while the 
amendment appears to be making a cut, 
in reality it is authorizing $925 million 
that has not been requested by the ad- 
ministration and which will further in- 
crease the budget deficit if moneys are 
later appropriated. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, if we 
agree to the Prouty amendment, we shall 
be making it possible for a good many 
people who are now unemployable to 
receive training which will take them off 
the relief rolls. If that is not saving 
money for the taxpayers, I do not know 
what is. My amendment would cut by 
nearly $2 billion the authorization as 
proposed when the measure first came to 
the Senate fioor. 
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I yield such time as I have remaining 
to the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I spent all 
of yesterday morning at a poverty con- 
ference, where I heard leaders of the 
poverty-stricken people of this country. 
I believe that the adoption of this 
amendment would save the taxpayers 
many times the initial cost of the Prouty 
amendment, because I know the poverty- 
stricken people of this country are look- 
ing to Congress to give them the program 
the Prouty amendment proposes. Cer- 
tainly they recognize it is not in the ad- 
ministration bill; that is why this great 
effort is being made by the poverty- 
stricken people of this country to call at- 
tention to their plight and to seek to ob- 
tain the help for which they plead. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
committee report on the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act includes ample documen- 
tation of the fact that its goal—jobs—is 
an absolute necessity in any solution to 
what we have come to recognize as the 
crisis of the cities. 

The suggestion by Mayor Lindsay of 
New York last year that his city will need 
a 10-year Federal outlay of some $50 
billion, and the interpolation of that fig- 
ure into a $1,000 billion national require- 
ment, shocked many of us into a new 
awareness of the crushing problems of 
decaying housing, woefully inadequate 
public facilities and services, and human 
despair that are plaguing our urban 
areas. 

The availability of meaningful em- 
ployment can attack these problems at 
all levels. A job can change dependency 
into dignity, and can build toward a life- 
time of self-sufficiency for people who 
might alternatively spend all of their 
days on public assistance. Moreover, un- 
der the provisions of this bill, the jobs 
will be in the fulfillment of important 
public needs that would otherwise not be 
met. 

At the same time, I think it is highly 
important to pay attention to the loca- 
tion of the jobs that will be created. Em- 
ployment is needed in the cities by peo- 
ple who are there now. But we should also 
consider this legislation in light of the 
fact that some 600,000 Americans are 
migrating from the countryside to urban 
areas each year in search of work oppor- 
tunities. The limited number of jobs it 
will create will clearly accomplish little 
in remedying existing urban unemploy- 
ment if that heavy migration continues 
at the present rate. 

Some 47 percent of the native South 
Dakotans who were living in 1960, for 
example, were residing in other States— 
a total of 430,194 people. By far, the 
largest proportionate share of them went 
to urban areas such as Los Angeles and 
San Francisco in California, which re- 
ceived 98,854 native South Dakotans, or 
Minneapolis-St. Paul in Minnesota, 
which was the destination of 53,749 
people who left my State. 

These people sought opportunities 
elsewhere primarily because of decreas- 
ing agricultural opportunities and cor- 
responding business declines in small 
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towns and cities. The process is con- 
tinuing today. 

These people may have found jobs. If 
so, they took the place of people who 
made up the internal population growth 
of the cities. If not, they and others like 
them from all parts of rural America are 
among the urban unemployed. In either 
case, they compounded both the physical 
and human problems of the cities that 
have their roots in overcrowding. 

I do not believe that the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1967 can have its 
maximum beneficial impact unless some 
of the assistance it provides is directed 
toward stemming migration from the 
rural States to urban centers. I believe 
we need to do what we can to prevent 
further population shifts that add to 
the congestion of our cities. 

The bill does recognize this need by 
calling for new jobs in both rural and 
urban areas. However, precisely because 
outmigration occurs, most rural areas 
would probably not be able to qualify 
under the criteria it uses for establishing 
areas that are eligible for assistance— 
chiefly unemployment and underem- 
ployment. A slow rate of economic 
growth, or even an actual drop in em- 
ployment such as occurred in my State 
between 1950 and 1960, is usually not 
reflected by higher unemployment rates 
because those who cannot find work mi- 
grate to the cities. 

To overcome this problem, I have of- 
fered an amendment which would add 
“problems of outmigration” as a factor 
to be considered along with unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, and a high pro- 
portion of low-income people as a factor 
to be considered by the Secretary of 
Labor. This would have the effect of 
extending the benefits of the bill to rural 
States such as South Dakota. I am 
pleased that Senator Proury, of Ver- 
mont, a senior Republican member of 
the committee, is incorporating my 
amendment in his proposed revision of 
the bill. 

Let me stress that, since migration is 
recognized as a problem that aggravates 
urban unemployment in the bill, my 
amendment in effect would merely bring 
the operative provisions of the bill more 
in line with its findings and declara- 
tions. 

Mr. President, a job training program 
of this kind is in the interest of the 
American taxpayer because it will take 
people off the welfare rolls and train 
them for private industry. It will also 
take idle men off the streets where they 
provide the grist for costly violence, riots, 
and crime. The present system which 
relies so heavily on the welfare dole, is 
costly and ineffective. I want to see these 
financial and human costs reduced and 
the best way to do that is through gooa 
job training efforts. I also want the rural 
and small-town youth who are now leav- 
ing my State to be encouraged instead 
to stay with us. That can only be possi- 
ble if we step up the job training and 
job opportunities in our rural States, 
which this program as revised by my 
amendment would help to do. 

Senator Prouty’s version of the bill is 
considerably more modest than the com- 
mittee version. I support it as a prudent, 
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less costly version of the job training bill. 
I support it because it relies more heavily 
on private industry to carry out job 
training. I support it because it takes into 
consideration rural States as well as 
urban areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty] to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. INOUYE (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay”; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baru], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya] and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BAKER] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote yea“ and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced as follows— 
yeas 42, nays 47: 
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YEAS—42 

Aiken Hatfleld Morton 

gs Jackson Muskie 
Brewster Javits Nelson 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Pearson 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Church Kuchel Percy 
Clark Long, Mo. Prouty 
Cooper Magnuson Randolph 
Dirksen McCarthy Ribicoff 
Fong McGee Scott 
Griffin McGovern Tydings 
Gruening Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Harris Mondale Yarborough 
Hart Morse Young, Ohio 

NAYS—47 

Allott Bible Byrd, W. Va. 
Anderson Burdick Cannon 
Bennett Byrd, Va. Carlson 
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Cotton Holland Murphy 
Curtis Hollings Proxmire 
Dodd Hruska Smathers 
Dominick Jordan, N.C Smith 
Eastland Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Elender Lausche Spong 
Fannin Long, La. Stennis 
Fulbright Mansfield Symington 
Hansen McClellan Talmadge 
Hartke McIntyre Thurmond 
Hayden Miller Williams, Del. 
Hickenlooper Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hill Mundt 
NOT VOTING—11i 

Baker Gore Pastore 
Bartlett Inouye Russell 
Bayh Montoya Tower 
Ervin Moss 

So Mr. Prouty’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Arizona. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with an amendment: 

H.J. Res. 853. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 580). 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed immediately to consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 853, which is 
an amendment to the continuing reso- 
lution for fiscal year 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 853) making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This amendment, as it 
passed the House Tuesday, October 3, 
1967, merely provides for the extension 
until October 10, 1967, of the existing 
provision of the first continuing resolu- 
tion under which governmental activities 
without their regular annual appropri- 
ation have operated since June 30, 1967. 

The committee recommends that the 
House resolution be amended to extend 
the termination date of the continuing 
resolution to October 23, 1967. The date 
provided for in the House-passed version 
is October 10, which is only 4 working 
days from today. 

Four of the fiscal year 1968 appropria- 
tion bills, Interior, Treasury-Post Office, 
Legislative, and Defense, have been en- 
acted into law. In addition, two fiscal 
year 1967 appropriation bills have been 
signed into law: the second supplemental 
and the Defense supplemental. The Agri- 
culture and Independent Offices appro- 
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priation bills are in conference while the 
Labor-HEW conference report has been 
agreed to and filed. 

The State, Justice, Commerce, and 
judiciary appropriation bill, the Trans- 
portation appropriation bill, the Public 
Works appropriation bill, and the NASA 
appropriation bill are on the Senate 
Calendar. 

There is one appropriation bill in the 
Committee on Appropriations—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bill. Hearings have 
been virtually completed on this bill. The 
remaining three appropriation bills, for- 
eign aid, military construction, and the 
supplemental, are in the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations awaiting au- 
thorization. 

I urge the adoption of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dopp 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In 
line 5, after the word “thereof”, strike 
out “October 10, 1967” and insert “Oc- 
tober 23, 1967”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I believe 
that a joint resolution of this nature 
should be considered in a little less hub- 
bub, so that Senators will know what 
they are voting on. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MUNDT. This is the joint resolu- 
tion which was passed by the House of 
Representatives to continue the appro- 
priations at present levels until October 
10. The Senate should be aware that this 
is a most unusual step. Normally, in tra- 
ditional times, when we are not flirting 
with bankruptcy, we pass such joint 
resolutions—— 

Mr. DOMINICK. May we have order, 
Mr. President? I cannot hear the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The at- 
tachés will please take their seats. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MUNDT. Normally, when we are 
not flirting with bankruptcy and court- 
ing financial disaster, we merely pass 
continuing resolutions a month or so at 
a time, when dilatory tactics in one body 
or the other delay the timely passage of 
appropriations bills and when meeting 
only from Tuesdays to Thursdays in the 
month of October tends to keep us here 
forever to get little business done. But 
these are not normal times, except that 
we still continue with our abbreviated 
workweeks, which I believe is wrong. Ex- 
cept for that, there is nothing normal 
about these times. We are in war. 

Our financial problem is very serious. 
The administration is now trying to im- 
pose another 10-percent levy on the tax- 
payers. We are confronted with a $29 
billion deficit, perhaps more. 

So there was a reason why the House, 
in a rolleall vote, extended the present 
level of appropriations for only 10 days; 
and there is a reason why a collateral 
action was taken by the Ways and Means 
Committee, when it said, in effect, “We 
are not going to consider tax increases at 
all or have another committee meeting 
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unless and until either the President or 
Congress, or both, show us where some 
cuts can be made in the expenditures.” 
That is the unusual feature of this mat- 
ter as it comes before us today. 

So when the resolution came to the 
Senate committee, it did not seem quite 
right merely to keep the same 10-day 
level approved by the House because by 
the time the joint resolution gets through 
and is on the President’s desk, only 4 or 
5 days might be left. But it did seem to 
many of us that it was entirely wrong 
to consider the resolution as just an or- 
dinary extension of expenditures; be- 
cause if we are to effectuate some econ- 
omies, we should be working on them 
this week, right now, and not continue 
to spend until the end of October at the 
same old reckless level. 

We had quite a little discussion in the 
committee. It was proposed by the Presi- 
dent, and recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s spokesman on the committee, that 
the extension be continued until Novem- 
ber 10. That would be normal, in normal 
times. It was finally suggested that the 
time be shortened a little, to the end of 
October. Some of us felt that it should 
be October 10, but that such action to- 
day might be a little unrealistic in get- 
ting the desired results. 

Finally, as a substitute for the longer 
extension which was before us, I sug- 
gested that we extend the time only to 
Monday, October 23, because Sunday is 
the 22d and Saturday is the 21st, and 
unless Congress changes its habits—it 
does not meet much on Friday any more; 
and if it does, it does not usually vote— 
we would have only until the 20th, which 
would allow only 10 days beyond the 
House action. So my motion was adopted, 
I believe unanimously, but certainly with- 
out any dissenting votes, and the Senate 
should approve it here today. But I be- 
lieve we should approve it with the recog- 
nition that it commits us and supports 
the House and applauds the move in the 
direction of some additional economiz- 
ing 


We nearly voted almost a billion addi- 
tional dollars this morning on a proposal 
that had never even had a hearing. No 
Senator who voted for it—except per- 
haps the author—knows exactly what 
was in it, and yet in the recent rollcall it 
was narrowly defeated. 

We say we do not want tax increases; 
we do not want to belabor the poor tax- 
payer. But the Senate nearly said, “Here 
goes a billion dollars more.” Actually, 
had we failed to defeat that proposal, 
the consequent upsurge of inflation would 
have oppressed and harassed the poverty 
stricken much more than they would 
have been aided by the near billion dol- 
lar new expenditures for untried pro- 
grams. 

Let us get serious about this matter 
of inflation. The time has come for some 
belt tightening, for some rescission meas- 
ures; and the time has come for the 
watchdogs of the , if any re- 
main, to remember, every time we now 
pass an appropriation bill, that it is for 
9 months. We can cut back 25 percent on 
all the increases, effectuate economy, yet 
change nothing in the activity rate, be- 
cause we are legislating now for only 9 
months, appropriating for 9 months, but 
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we continue to appropriate on a 12- 
month basis, while only 9 months re- 
main in the fiscal year. 

This is October. So far as I know, this 
session of Congress apparently never 
intends to adjourn. I see no activity 
stirring up. We do not meet in the 
evenings, we do not meet on Saturdays, 
we do not vote on Fridays, and sometimes 
we discontinue our work on Thursdays. 
That is not my responsibility. I am not 
the leadership. However, there are some 
economies we should effectuate and look 
at since we are not very busy at other 
jobs. 

Somebody at the other end of the 
avenue and Members of this body and 
of the other body should remember that 
we are now committing ourselves as a 
group to try to do some economizing. 
That is what this very unusual, short 
term continuing resolution is all about. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have been interested in what the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota has 
just said about a so-called abbreviated 
workweek in the Senate. I respectfully 
challenge the Senator’s characterization 
and refer him to the fact that the record 
just does not bear him out—there have 
been no such abbreviated weeks in the 
Senate. I cite as my proof, in addition to 
my actual knowledge, and I am sure it is 
the Senate’s actual knowledge, too, that 
up through October 1, the Senate had 
been in session 150 days, and during that 
time had been in session 783 hours and 
36 minutes which is nearly 6 hours a 
day; in comparison with the other body 
which had been in session for 140 days, 
and the time in session had been 611 
hours and 40 minutes. 

I say to my distinguished colleague 
from South Dakota, the Senate has not 
been operating on a Tuesday-to-Thurs- 
day basis. We have been meeting on Sat- 
urdays, when necessary, but fortunately, 
thanks to the cooperation of the Senate 
as a whole, the calendar has remained 
relatively clear up to the present time. 
I am sure that a close investigation of 
the record will show that the Senate 
has been equally productive in disposing 
of legislation on Mondays and Fridays 
as on the other days of the week. 

Insofar as the proposal to pass the buck 
to the President on this matter of ex- 
penditures is concerned, I would point 
out that we have a far greater responsi- 
bility than does the President; our re- 
sponsibility is prescribed by the Consti- 
tution and if we are afraid to face up to 
that responsibility, we should not pass the 
buck to him. 

I would point out also that over the 
past several months, the President has 
requested the leadership time and time 
again to please get the appropriation bills 
to him as soon as possible so that after 
determining where the Congress wanted 
emphasis, he could apply the scalpel and 
belt tightening and see where additional 
cuts may be made. But the task will not 
be easy. The figure within which to work 
is something like $21 billion. Is he going 
to cut out defense expenditures in excess 
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of $70 billion? He cannot touch $13 bil- 
lion we are paying in interest today. He 
should not touch veterans’ benefits. What 
he has done has been to make recom- 
mendations based on laws passed by the 
Congress which call for appropriations, 
as well as authorizations. SoI think that 
really it is our responsibility and not the 
President’s; I think it is up to us here in 
the Congress to take the initiative on this 
matter. 

There are four appropriation bills on 
the calendar now, including the NASA 
appropriation, which was reported by 
the full committee yesterday and appears 
on the calendar today. It will be some 
time before these bills reach the White 
House for signing; all of them are going 
to generate some debate and. thorough 
consideration. The President should be 
given this opportunity to try to excise 
what he can out of the appropriation 
bills. But at the same time Congress must 
face up to its responsibility and cut out 
projects and appropriations which may 
not be deemed worthy and indeed, essen- 
tial. In that respect I will be just as dili- 
gent as any Senator in fighting for ap- 
propriations for my State. However, I 
think collectively we should face up to 
our responsibility—our responsibility 
under the Constitution —to the end that 
this difficulty, which could well develop 
into a political donnybrook, could be fore- 
stalled and settled. 

This matter of the continuing appro- 
priations was discussed, as the Senator 
from South Dakota pointed out, in the 
Committee on Appropriations this morn- 
ing. Various suggestions were made: to 
agree to the House date of October 10, to 
agree to a date of October 25, or to agree 
to a date of October 31—which I advo- 
cated by the way. Finally, in an effort to 
reach unanimous agreement, the com- 
mittee agreed to the date proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota, who now has the floor. 

It is true that we do face troublous 
times in this Nation today; in my opin- 
ion, the most troublous times in the his- 
tory of our Republic. There is a very diffi- 
cult situation in Vietnam. There is urban 
unrest in our cities. We face the possibil- 
ity of a $29 billion or $30 billion deficit 
for this fiscal year; and even if the Pres- 
ident’s proposal is agreed to and a tax 
increase of something on the order of $7 
billion or $8 billion is forthcoming, it will 
cause little more than a dent in this 
deficit. 

If the position of the President prevails 
and the appropriation bills he sought 
are enacted, and if we do not go beyond 
the expenditures he recommends, it is 
his hope that between $4 and $5 billion 
will be saved. I say: Stay as close to his 
budget as possible, give him his chance, 
and let us face our responsibility. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to my distinguished friend that what 
he said pretty well reiterates the point 
of view I expressed. I find nothing that 
he said which I can disagree with very 
seriously, except one point. 

If I said, in my enthusiasm, trying to be 
heard above the chaos of the Senate, an 
abbreviated session of the Senate in- 
stead of the Congress, I apologize. I was 
trying to apply the rules of comity be- 
tween the two Houses. If I did not, I 
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should have said Congress, and let the 
RECORD so show. 

Neither am I trying to pass the buck to 
the President, and nothing that I said in- 
dicated that. We have some responsibil- 
ity in Congress in this matter. 

I am well advised, as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and the 
Congress for 30 years, that Congress has 
the control of the purse. I always look a 
little askance at the process that says, 
“Hurry up. Pass appropriation bills. Send 
them to the White House, and let the 
President decide what to spend.” That 
process moves in the direction of item 
vetoes. If we ever establish an item veto 
in this country we will have destroyed the 
independence of Congress because we will 
have given the President control of the 


purse. 

I hope the President will make some 
rescissions. I think that Congress should, 
too. Before we send our appropriation 
bills down there, we should be sure that 
we have squeezed out all the waste we 
can 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator in that respect, 
but I point out that under the Reorga- 
nization Act we are supposed to have 
appropriation bills passed by June 30. 
Here we are 3 months into the present 
fiscal year, 3 months beyond the time 
when we were supposed to be finished 
with their consideration. 

I am delighted the Senator has indi- 
cated that if we are not careful, if we 
operate under this procedure, we will 
give the President the right to item veto, 
which I think would be disastrous. I 
think the way we presently handle this 
matter—with bit-by-bit extensions, as is 
exemplified in the resolution today— 
tends to place more power down there 
at the White House, removing it from 
the Congress in the process. I agree with 
the Senator in that respect. I am op- 
posed to any further diminution of the 
Senate’s power. I hope the Senate will 
consider that today while consider- 
ing this resolution. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor has made a good point. Congress 
should maintain the control of the purse 
that the Constitution gives us. That con- 
trol is basic and essential. 

I shall join the Senator from Montana 
in trying to get Congress to exercise the 
power that the Constitution gives us 
over the purse, instead of trying to rely 
on the other end of the avenue in mak- 
ing decisions on the appropriations we 
make. We have the rescission power if we 
want to take a backward look at what we 
have done and find places to reduce ex- 
penditures already approved. I cannot, 
however, exonerate the President alto- 
gether in this matter. I join the Senator 
from Montana in saying that the Presi- 
dent is not responsible for the fact that 
the Senate is 90 days late with the ap- 
propriation bills. But, if it is not the 
fault of the President or the Senate, the 
responsibility must repose somewhere. 
The rules of the Senate prohibit me from 
indicating where the difficulty lies. All 
I know is that someone must be respon- 
sible for the fact that, while we should 
pass these bills by the first of the fiscal 
year, that is not being done year after 
year. We cannot hold the President re- 
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sponsible for that, but we cannot ex- 
onerate him on other reasons for the 
prevailing “squandermania” in this era 
of extravagance. 

If we examine the present appropria- 
tion bills and wonder why they grow so 
fast, so often, and so much, we will 
find that many new programs are being 
advocated, urged, and prodded through 
Congress on recommendations from the 
White House. Congress gets the price 
tag, and the President gets the credit. So 
we cannot simply say that our big fi- 
nancial deficit is because Congress has 
not met its responsibilities. After new 
programs have been pushed through, it 
becomes necessary to populate them with 
people to run them, and then Congress 
has to appropriate money for the pro- 


grams. 

But jointly, the Senate, the House, and 
the administration, since we are going 
to be here for quite a while, should ef- 
fectuate some genuine economies. This 
should be done before we even take up 
a tax bill, to say nothing about having 
any hope of passing the new levies on to 
our hard-pressed taxpayers. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Although it is apropos 
to the Senator’s remarks, I hesitate to 
bring up a minor matter. Since we are 
considering finances in the area of bil- 
lions of dollars, this item for only $40 
million might be considered inconse- 
quential. However, I assure the Senator 
that $40 million is not a negligible 
amount to me. 

Yesterday, it was brought to my atten- 
tion that there is a new program, which 
will cost $40 million and which report- 
edly will be executed under existing leg- 
islation and with existing money. It is 
an entirely new slum employment 
program, which is relevant to the exact 
bill we are discussing. There are many 
considerations in the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee regarding the ap- 
proach to a slum employment plan, but 
here we find that there will be a pilot 
plan for five cities which have been se- 
lected, and the moneys will be provided 
from existing Federal programs. 

I have asked the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who made the statement, to sup- 
ply me with the exact sources of the 
funds to be so used. I think we have the 
right to know. I have cited this as a con- 
crete example—fresh, brand new—of 
what the Senator has been talking about. 

However, I think the time has come 
when we should know. I, as a Senator, 
wish to find out as much about it as I can. 

I agree completely that under present 
conditions it is time to take another hard 
look at the money that is provided and 
what is happening to our taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, and to make certain that the Senate 
and House know exactly how much is 
being provided, how much is actually 
needed, and what use is actually being 
made of the money. 

I mention this as a minor item. But 
$40 million multiplied enough times be- 
comes quite an important sum. 

Mr. MUNDT., Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the Senator’s statement. Forty mil- 
lion dollars is not a minor item. It is an 
important amount of money to me. I do 
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not know whether this is a program 
which has been enacted by legislation 
and for which funds have been appro- 
priated as a line item or whether, in 
fact, it is, as the Senator says, money 
which has been accumulated by repro- 
graming or _ overfinancing certain 
other programs so that the President 
uses it to start out on a new and gay 
adventure. 

That is the kind of proposal as to 
which, I think, without incurring the 
danger of an item veto, the President 
could show us where economies can be 
made. 

Let me illustrate another one: In the 
last days of December, 1965, in a brief 
and courageous statement which was 
applauded around the country, President 
Lyndon Johnson said from his ranch in 
Texas, “We have got too many people 
employed on the payroll.” 

He was meticulous. He was precise 
and exact in his language . 

He did not say, “We have got too many 
people working in the Government.” He 
said, “We have got too many people 
employed on the Federal payroll.” He 
did not indicate what percentage were 
working. 

More than 3 million persons are on 
the payroll. He said, “We are going to 
cut down 25,000 of them next month.” 

So I watched the papers, as other 
Senators, I know, watched the papers; 
but there was no 25,000 reduction that 
month. 

The following month instead there was 
an increase of 23,000. 

The number was increased by, I think 
it was, 17,000 the following month. 

In the next 12 months—looking back— 
President Johnson (by executive action 
on the part of his administration, by 
scratches of the pen, added 200,000 more 
persons to the Federal payroll. 

There are 200,000 persons who can be 
taken off the Federal payroll by the man 
who added them. There is a logical 
and effective place for the President to 
cut down, without trying to exercise the 
item veto, a place where he can help to 
effectuate an economy. 

Statisticians figure that the average 
Federal employee costs the taxpayer 
$7,000 a year. Some, of course, are paid 
more and some less. That is the average 
cost, however. 

The 200,000 multiplied by $7,000 is $1,- 
400 million. The President could save us 
that much money and take that burden 
off the taxpayers simply by taking off the 
payroll the 200,000 people he added to 
the payroll after the time he said there 
were already 25,000 too many on that 
same payroll. 

That kind of cooperation between Con- 
gress and the administration could help 
to obviate the necessity for a tax bill, or 
could make the enactment of a tax bill 
effective in curbing infiation if we find 
we still have to have one, after we have 
engaged in some economies. 

Those kinds of exercises of the scalpel, 
which the Senator from Montana talks 
about, are within the proper administra- 
tive purview of the President, and he 
does not have to exercise the item veto 
to obtain these economies. He also can 
make sure that there are not those extra 
funds which come at this time of year 
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when we vote a 12-month appropriation 
to meet 9 calendar months for the re- 
mainder of the year. We have already fi- 
nanced, at the present level, the first 90 
days by our continuing resolutions. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish the Senator, 
when he talks about additions to the 
payroll, would differentiate between 
those added to the Defense Establish- 
ment and to the war effort, and those 
which were added to the regular Govern- 
ment departments. 

It is my distinct impression—and the 
Senator is a Member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee—that in most of the 
regular Government departments we 
have held employment, in many cases, at 
a plateau—in some cases, at a lower level. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct 
about his overall concept that war is re- 
sponsible for the addition of some people 
to the Federal payroll, but the Senator 
is talking about the wrong war. In the 
last year, there has not been a great ex- 
pansion of civilian employment at the 
Pentagon necessitated by the war, but 
there have been a great many additions 
of civilian payrollers in the Government 
in fighting the war on poverty. I say that 
without any criticism of the war on pov- 


But let us find out what we are doing. 
The President has said and the chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
has said that in the past 5 years this 
country has spent more money fighting 
the war on poverty than it has in fight- 
ing the war in Vietnam. 

Unhappily, we do not seem to be win- 
ning either one. 

Let us keep the record straight. It is 
not the war in Vietnam which has cre- 
ated the 200,000 additional employees; 
it is the war on poverty. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We should be more 
definitive about where they were added. 
I do not know the figure. The Senator is 
probably correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. I say they have not been 
added to the old-line agencies for the 
established traditional functions of the 
Government. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Colorado and I usually start out with a 
lecture on Parkinson’s law within the in- 
dependent agencies. I must say that in 
the past 3 years we have kept employ- 
ment almost at a plateau. Only with rare 
exceptions have there been any increases 
in those agencies or others. 

Second, I think it ought to be under- 
stood, when we talk about the responsi- 
bilities of Congress, that we speak only 
for the Senate. I do not know of an ap- 
propriation bill—most of them are now 
ready for action—which has not been 
under the budget estimate in many cases. 
I do not know of an appropriation bill, 
with the exception of the one involving 
the OEO and other similar programs, in 
which that is not true. With respect to 
the regular appropriations, the Appro- 
priations Committee has lived up to its 
responsibility. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. Those 
bills are under the budget estimate most 
of the time. 

— They are under the 
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I go back to the independent agencies 
appropriation bill, which is a big bill. In 
the past 12 years we have kept that bill 
under the budget estimates; for instance, 
a total of something like $6 billion. 

As was pointed out, there is one agency 
we cannot do anything about. I refer to 
the Veterans’ Administration appropria- 
tion. The appropriation for that agency 
has gone up, but most of its costs are 
fixed charges; there is not much we can 
do about them. 

Medical costs have increased. The vet- 
erans are getting older. I think there are 
in this country, from all the wars, going 
way back, 21 million veterans. 

I think the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, particularly the subcommit- 
tees having to do with the regular Gov- 
ernment agencies, have done a real, re- 
sponsible job in cutting the budgets. All 
the bills that I know of are ready for floor 
action. The appropriation bill for the new 
Department of Transportation is an ex- 
ception. We had no criteria to work with, 
because that Department is new. But the 
rest have been under the budget. I think 
if we added up the cuts they would run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The poverty program is another story, 
also the so-called war—or both wars, 
whatever one wants to call them. But I 
think we have done a good job and a re- 
sponsible job. Perhaps some programs 
could be cut, but I suggest that some of 
the appropriations that the committee 
agreed to proceed with are somewhat 
necessary, because unless some of the 
programs are kept going, in which the 
Federal Government participates jointly 
with private enterprise, as it does in 
many of them, earnings will not be cre- 
ated that will enable taxes to be paid into 
the Treasury. 

Many programs could be cut, and we 
might find the Treasury in the same con- 
dition as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 
In other words, we must proceed with 
some of these programs so as to keep 
the country moving, in order that money 
can come into the Treasury. 

I have said I oppose the tax bill be- 
cause I am not sure that the additional 
$7 billion or $8 billion in taxes might not 
have the psychological effect on the 
country of denying the Treasury perhaps 
$15 billion. I do not know whether we 
have reached that economic condition, 
but the Appropriations Committee has 
been very diligent. 

I work on about five subcommittees. 
To date, we have cut every appropria- 
tion bill under the budget estimates, so 
far as I know. I asked the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] about 
the HEW bill, which he handles. That 
bill has been somewhat over the budget 
recently, but he tells me that even his 
bill is under the budget. 

I am sure that the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLOTT] will agree with me 
that we have kept the appropriations 
under the budget in all the committees 
on which we serve. The space bill was 
reported today. That bill is a great deal 
under the budget, and the authorization, 
which came after the budget cut was way 
down. We cut it under the authoriza- 
tion. Perhaps we should have cut it more. 

However, some programs must be kept 
going in order to take care of the econ- 
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omy, so as to get money into the Treas- 
ury. Sometimes it is pennywise- and 
pound foolish to say we are not going 
to advance money to keep certain pro- 
grams moving, particularly where there 
is a joint effort between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise to keep 
the economy of the country moving. 

The Senator from South Dakota and I 
have been members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for a long, long time. 
It has taken a pretty diligent job to do 
much cutting under the original budgets 
sent up to us by the President. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad the Senator 
emphasized that, because it is true. I did 
not emphasize it in my statement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not suggest 
that the Senator did not. I can under- 
stand the argument over the new pro- 
grams—the poverty program, the pro- 
gram for the cities, and others which are 
comparatively new. There we come up 
against a question of judgment as to 
whether they are worthwhile continuing. 
I have heard it suggested that the public 
works bill is always an easy one to pick 
on. Some of these programs can be sus- 
pended, but unless some public works pro- 
grams are continued, programs which ` 
create jobs and keep the economy mov- 
ing forward, the Treasury would lose 
more by cutting out those appropriations 
than if Congress provided the money. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no question 
about that. I too am proud of the fact 
that, on the Senate side—and let it be 
said for the House side, too—we have kept 
below the budget estimate. 

For the benefit of the people in the 
country who read the Recorp, so that 
they can understand governmental gob- 
bledygook, when we talk about cutting 
under the budget, I should explain that 
the budget is simply the amount that 
President Johnson, or whoever is Presi- 
dent, asks Congress to provide for his 
programs. This means that when Con- 
gress provides appropriations that are 
under the budget, it provides less than 
what the President has asked to be en- 
abled to spend. 

So we have effected some economies. 
The question remains: Who is spending 
the money? Who is responsible for it? At 
least, when Congress cuts under the 
budget, we deny the President some of 
the money he has asked for. It is not easy 
to do. It takes cooperation between 
Democrats and Republicans. We do not 
do it capriciously or on every item, but 
we do it where it can be done and that 
is a precise demonstration of specific 
economies being produced by congres- 
sional action. 

I think we should declare an armistice 
on the war on the American dollar sim- 
ply by suspending some programs and 
holding them in abeyance during the war. 
Some of these programs could be slowed 
down during the war. Some of them could 
be put entirely on the shelf by saying, 
“This is a wonderful project, but let us 
do it after the war is over.” I do not think 
Congress can conduct business as usual 
in wartime any more than we can have 
business as usual around the country- 
side in time of war—and we are in a war. 
In fact, I think the Senate has been 
spending a great deal more time debating 
the war—with futility—than it has the 
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economy which is an area of action in 
which we have authority to act. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, first of 
all, the matter pending before us is the 
continuing resolution, which I believe 
came out of the committee almost unan- 
imously, and which I support, but it has 
raised questions which ought to be dis- 
cussed now, at the time it is being 
considered. 

I do not want anything I say to be 
considered in opposition to the resolu- 
tion, because I do support the committee 
action and the resolution in its amended 
form. But there are certain implications 
that arise out of the situation in which 
we find ourselves today of which we 
ought to take cognizance. In fact, we 
ought to be aware that there is a red 
light in front of us and that we had 
better slow down in the course we are 
pursuing. The distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota has touched on this 
point briefly. 

A few moments ago on the floor of the 
Senate the distinguished majority leader 
used the term that we should get these 
bills passed and then let the President 
“apply the scalpel.” Mr. President, if we 
accept this kind of thing, the very basic 
constitutional processes of this country 
are in dire danger. It is the obligation of 
the Congress to appropriate after proper 
authorization. 

Of course, we recognize the right of 
the President to withhold after Congress 
has appropriated. But to fall into the 
mental trap of saying “We will just pass 
these bills, and let the President apply 
the scalpel” simply means that we are 
transferring all of our authority to the 
President in the appropriations process; 
and where, to this budget of $131 billion, 
the scalpel will be applied becomes then 
the prerogative, not of Congress, but of 
one man down at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. 

I was interested in the discussion be- 
tween the two members of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munnt] and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], who is the chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Subcommittee, of which 
I am ranking minority member. But 
after all is said and done, the facts are 
that the increase in total spending since 
1960 has been 83 percent, and nonde- 
fense spending has more than doubled. 
Much of it is accounted for, of course, 
by increased Federal employment. 

It seems to me if we are going to get 
Congress back on the right legislative 
track, there are certain things that 
should be done. But I am absolutely op- 
posed to the idea of sending our appro- 
priations down to the President, all $131 
billion of them, and letting the Presi- 
dent, in effect, use an item veto on such 
things as he wishes. Heaven knows what 
that would be. Probably none of us would 
agree with the way he did it, and that 
includes the members of the majority 
party as well as those of my party. 

In seeking to put us back on track, I 
remind the Senate that the President 
said, more than 2 months ago, that he 
was anticipating and staring right in the 
face, a $28 billion deficit. But we have not 
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received from the President, during this 
entire year—although the inflationary 
impact on our economy has been appar- 
ent for months—one single modification 
of the budget. If there have been any 
modifications, they have all been upward. 

I have in my hand a chart which, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. I see that the budget 
estimate on the Treasury-Post Office bill 
was $7,615 million. The conference com- 
mittee’s final bill was $7,545 million, or 
$69 million under the budget ficure. 

The Interior bill, in the President’s 
budget, was in the amount of $1,458,- 
000,000, and the bill as passed was in 
the amount of $1,382,000,000, or $75 mil- 
lion under the budget figure. 

The Defense bill, which amounted to 
$71.5 billion, in round figures, in the 
budget, was finally passed in the amount 
of $69,936,000,000, or $1,647,000,000 
under the budget. 

So the guidelines that the President 
set down for us in his budget at the be- 
ginning of the year have remained un- 
changed; and those of us who serve on 
the Appropriations Committee know all 
too well why they remain unchanged. 
When the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill was recently considered by the 
Senate, particularly as to the item for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the pressure was on every 
member of that committee to put every 
last dollar that the President had re- 
quested in his budget in that bill. The 
pressure on the committee was so great, 
and the pressure on the Senate was so 
great, that every last dollar the Presi- 
dent asked for went into that bill, in ac- 
cordance with the budget which he 
submitted to us in January. 

I think, as I look through these fig- 
ures—and I believe these are the only 
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four appropriation bills that have become 
law in this session; these figures were 
hastily gotten together for me, but in 
those bills which have passed the Senate 
or been reported to the Senate, in every 
instance, they are decidedly less than the 
budget figures. I say and I believe that in 
view of the situation in this country, 
which the President himself recognized, 
he had an obligation to send to us, not 
yesterday, not last week, but 2 or 3 
months ago, if not by the beginning of 
the summer, an amended budget, to try 
to stave off this financial dilemma, if in 
fact it does not turn out to be a catas- 
trophe, which we face. 

I say only this in conclusion: I am con- 
cerned about this method of procedure. 
I am unwilling, as a Senator, having 
taken my oath of office before the Senate 
three times, to concede to the President, 
in effect, an item veto, and to pass bills 
based upon his budget which he sub- 
mitted to us the first of the year, with- 
out any revision from him, and say, 
“Well, we are going merrily on our way, 
here is the budget; now you cut it wher- 
ever you desire.” 

When we do that, if we fall into that 
trap—and that is what many people are 
thinking of today, right here in the Sen- 
ate and in the House of Representa- 
tives—if we fall into the trap of seeking 
to let the President do our job for us, we 
will have surrendered more power to the 
President this year than Congress has 
surrendered to him in the last 10 years. 

There is only one path for us to follow, 
and that is to do our job as effectively as 
we can. But I feel it is a necessity that I 
try to point out to Congress the trap in 
which we are becoming ensnared, which 
can bode no good for the country, and 
can only serve to break down our legis- 
lative processes and give to the President 
a power that every Congress in the his- 
tory of the United States has always re- 
fused to give to the President—that of 
an item veto—because that is what shirk- 
ing our responsibility would mean. 


EXHIBIT 1 
Budget House Senate Plus or Plus or Public 
Bill estimate passed passed — Conference minus a 
Treasury-Post Office_.......-....... $7,615.15 $7,499.23 
District of Columbia 526. 06 463. 34 
1,458.22 1,365.31 
10, 804. 64 10, 013. 18 
13,424.15 13, 137. 48 
2,342. 94 2,194.03 
231, 31 228. 09 
5,021.09 4, 770. 58 
71, 584. 00 70, 295. 20 
Transportation... 1,718. 62 1. 530. 20 
Public works 4,867.81 4.622. 92 
MAGA. 5, 100. 00 4, 583. 40 


1 Reported version; no Senate action 
2 Estimate to House; estimate ts Senate $276.01. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I applaud the Senator 
from Colorado for pointing out this po- 
tential entrapment. But those of us on 
this side of the aisle are in a very difficult 
dilemma. We do what we can to hold 
down the appropriations. I am sure that 
the Senator from Colorado has done 


more than his share in trying to hold 
down appropriations within the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

But when the chips are down, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we are outvoted. We do not con- 
trol the Senate. These appropriations 
are made, apparently, on the basis of the 
budget that was presented earlier this 
year, which is long since outdated. 

People then say, “Well, the Appropria- 
tions Committee did a pretty good job. 
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It held the figure down below the 
budget.” Or they say, It didn’t exceed 
the budget.” 

This is relatively meaningless when 
the budget itself is completely out of 
date. It went out of date formally about 
2 months ago when the President issued 
the supplemental budget message in 
which he asked for a 10-percent tax in- 
crease and indicated that their figures 
were off a little bit as of early this year; 
that expenditures were going to be sev- 
eral billion dollars more and that reve- 
nues were going to be several billion dol- 
lars less. 

What should have been done, as the 
Senator from Colorado ably pointed out, 
is for the President to have sent along a 
supplemental list of budget requests 
geared into his supplemental budget 
message and then let the Appropriations 
Committee consider those recommenda- 
tions. However, no recommendations 
were forthcoming. 

That does not mean, however, that the 
legislative branch of the Government 
should compound the error by shirking 
its responsibility to the taxpayers of this 
country. And it still had the responsi- 
bility to look at this supplemental budget 
message of the President and be guided 
accordingly in its appropriations. How- 
ever, it has not done so. 

In fairness, I recognize what so many 
of our colleagues in the House have been 
trying to do, because they have been in 
the same boat that the Senator from 
Colorado and other Senators on this side 
of the aisle have been in. They have been 
trying to cut appropriations in the House. 
They have been trying to recognize that 
the original budget request was outdated 
and outmoded and that there was an 
impending $29 billion deficit. However, 
they were not able to succeed because 
they did not have the votes. 

So the Congress itself, as a whole, 
shirked its responsibility, apparently 
wanting to play a cat and mouse game 
with the President over who is going to 
face the public reaction to recommended 
cuts in the programs, and shirking its 
responsibility by appropriating according 
to the outdated original budget. We are 
faced with a $29 billion deficit as a result. 

So, a group of representatives, faced 
with, I think, no other alternative, have 
said: “Since those in control of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government have 
shirked their responsibility, the only way 
we can see to cut this deficit down and 
put some kind of a stop to inflation and 
high interest rates is to give the Presi- 
dent a direction to take the scalpel and 
cut off $5 billion or so.” 

It is an exceedingly difficult situation 
to be faced with. Members of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government who have 
been unable to get those in control of the 
legislative branch to live up to their re- 
sponsibilities to have this Government 
live within its means, have as a last 
resort said, Well, if we have to, for the 
sake of the economy of this country, for 
the sake of the soundness of the Amer- 
ican dollar, and for the sake of stopping 
inflation and the high interest rates, let 
us abdicate a proper legislative power 
and let the President use a scalpel to the 
extent of $5 billion.” 
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I do not like to see this last resort have 
to come about, but I do not know what 
else there is to do. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] offered several amendments last 
week to the appropriations bill on inde- 
pendent offices and HUD. Every one of 
those amendments was rejected by a vote 
of about 2 to 1 or 3 to 1. And those 
amendments were not designed to elimi- 
nate programs. They were designed to 
cut the figures back to the amount the 
House itself had appropriated. 

In the face of that, I do not see how I 
or any other Member of this side of the 
aisle can expect to do anything except 
take this action as a last resort. And when 
I refer to this side of the aisle, I give 
recognition to a few of our colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle who have 
joined with us in trying to do something 
about it. However, those in control of 
this body have frustrated that effort. I 
do not know what else we can do now. 

It is too late. They are not going to 
recall the appropriations bills and not 
only cut them below the budget at the 
beginning of the year but cut them down 
to fit the budget that came out 2 months 


0. 

I do not know what else we will do 
except to say to the President, “Mr. 
President, we will give you a tax increase 
if you will use the scalpel and cut $5 
billion in expenditures so that we will 
have a two-way sacrifice: a sacrifice by 
the taxpayers and a sacrifice by the ad- 
ministration.” 

With that one exception, I do agree 
with what the Senator from Colorado 
has said. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator and appreciate his remarks. 

In conclusion, I do not think this is a 
situation where we ought, for 1 minute, 
to depend upon the President to apply 
the scalpel. 

If we do, we are surrendering our 
rights, powers, and authority. And 
frankly, I do not have the confidence in 
any man that I would have in the Sen- 
ate to exercise the power of cutting the 
appropriation bills in the areas in which 
it thinks they should be cut. 

After all, we all represent States. We 
represent a composite point of view of 
the United States. We are elected di- 
rectly by our constituents. This is a sur- 
render. It is a mental entrapment that 
I do not think Congress should abide by. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I support the resolution reported by the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona. I should like to comment a mo- 
ment or two on the action taken yester- 
day in the House of Representatives. 

It seems to me that the action of the 
House Ways and Means Committee in re- 
fusing to consider the President’s 10-per- 
cent tax increase proposal until Federal 
spending has been reduced has great 
significance. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is dominated by Democrats and is 
led by the distinguished Representative 
WILBUR Mutts, of Arkansas. That com- 
mittee acted by the impressive vote of 
20 to 5. 

In my judgment, the committee ma- 
jority has a far more accurate view of 
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the sentiment of the public than does the 
Johnson administration. 

I applaud the action of the House com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative MILLs. Neither the President 
nor Congress has faced squarely the need 
to get this Nation back on a sound fis- 
cal basis. We have a joint responsibility, 
as I see it. The President and Congress 
must act jointly in this matter of fiscal 
responsibility. 

Under the law, the President has the 
responsibility to submit a budget, but 
only Congress has the power to appro- 
priate. 

I was most pleased—and I think it is 
highly important—to have this debate 
take place today because the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt], and the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr]—all these 
outstanding Senators—have made clear 
that the Senate has reduced the spend- 
ing proposals submitted to Congress by 
the President. 

In order for our Government to return 
to a higher degree of fiscal responsibil- 
ity, it is important that the President 
of the United States take the leadership 
in this matter. It is important that he 
take the leadership and submit to Con- 
gress an amended budget. 

This morning, various Members of the 
Senate, led by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington, have pointed 
out that the Senate has cut the appro- 
priations recommended by the President, 
and presumably additional cuts will be 
made in the President’s proposals. But 
as I view the matter, that is not enough 
to accomplish the job. 

It is necessary that the President sub- 
mit a revised and reduced budget and 
take the leadership in a matter of such 
grave fiscal difficulty. 

The gravity of our situation has been 
pointed up by the action yesterday of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which, by a vote of 20 to 5, under the 
leadership of the distinguished Demo- 
cratic chairman, made clear that it will 
not consider a tax increase as recom- 
mended by the President until Congress 
and the President have taken steps to 
reduce Federal spending. 

I am not impressed with the argu- 
ment that Congress should pass the ap- 
propriations bills and then let the Presi- 
dent make the decision as to whether or 
not and where there will be reductions. 
The effect of that argument is to say, 
“$5 to $7 billion of unnecessary spending 
is included in this budget, but we want 
you to appropriate that money anyway— 
appropriate $5 to $7 billion more than is 
necessary—and then the President will 
determine whether or not to spend it 
and, if so, where.” 

I do not believe that is the appropriate 
approach. I believe that the appropriate 
approach is to follow the established law 
and procedures, that the President should 
submit a budget—in this case a revised 
budget—and then Congress should con- 
sider his recommendations and vote on 
the appropriations it believes are 
necessary. 

I submit that unless spending is 
checked, the citizens of our Nation must 
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pay much heavier taxes or suffer severe 
inflation—and both or either of these 
results hit hardest the average citizen. 

As has been pointed out on the floor 
of the Senate this morning, Federal 
spending has increased 87 percent since 
1960, and more than 50 percent of this 
increase has been in nondefense spend- 
ing 


Perhaps Chairman Mrs and his 
strategic committee will provide the 
rallying point for those who want more 
sanity in the handling of the taxpayer's 
dollar. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I agree with the majority 
leader and other Senators who have said 
that it is the responsibility of Congress 
to cut these appropriations. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the fact that four appropriations bills are 
on the Senate Calendar, and I am cer- 
tain that an opportunity to cut the ap- 
propriations will be available to us at 
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that time. Amendments to reduce those 
appropriations will be submitted. How we 
vote on those measures will show whether 
or not we, as Members of the Senate, 
are in earnest when we suggest cutting 
the appropriations. 

Much has been said about the fact that 
we can achieve economy by merely voting 
for all that is in the budget. I call at- 
tention to the fact that this annual es- 
calation in expenditures develops be- 
cause in the original appropriations 
Congress will approve 99 percent of the 
budget and then boast that we have 
reduced expenditures by 1 percent. But 
we overlook the fact that we get at least 
one or two supplemental appropriations 
for each of these agencies. When we get 
through we almost always have approxi- 
mately 115 to 120 percent appropriations 
as compared with the year before. 

An excuse has been made that the rea- 
son so many employees were added in 
the last few months is that a war is going 
on. 
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On September 20, 1966, at which time 
the President issued an Executive order 
freezing civilian employment in the Fed- 
eral Government at the then existing 
level, the same war was going on, and it 
was just as serious as it is today. Not- 
withstanding the Executive order, the 
administration in the succeeding 9 
months added 206,432 civilian employees 
to the Federal Government. They were 
not all in defense agencies; over 120,000 
were scattered throughout the various 
civilian agencies to take care of the ex- 
pansion of the Great Society. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a breakdown of 
these 121,123 employees. This shows that 
every agency of the Government added 
to the public payroll in violation of the 
President’s Executive order freezing em- 
ployment. 

There being no objection, the break- 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Department or agency June 1966 June 1967 Difference Department or agency June 1966 June 1967 Difference 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS (EXCEPT DEFENSE) INDEPENDENT AGENCIES—Continued 

118, 585 121, 871 +3, 286 | Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 693 753 +60 
39, 873 38, 193 —1,680 | Civil Aeronautics Bo T4 824 639 —185 
Health, Education, and Welfare.. 100, 012 , 600 +5, 588 | Civil Service Commission.. 4, 385 5, 499 +1, 114 
Housing and Urban Development 14, 464 14,757 +293 | Commission on Civil Rights. 167 173 +6 
Interior 74,985 6,770 +1,785 | Equal 7 fe Opportunity Commissio! 227 362 +135 
34, 052 +319 Export. Im meh Bank of Washington 302 310 +8 
10, 295 +250 | Farm Credit Administration 239 233 —6 
716, 603 +41, 180 | Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 5 9 +4 
47,415 +4, 766 | Federal Communications Commission 1,541 1,538 —3 
58, +58, 325 | Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 1,573 1,837 -+264 
89, 4 —1,869 | Federal Home Loan Bank Board „288 1,320 +3 
Federal Maritime Commission 257 270 13 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 436 451 -+15 
Federal Power Commisslon 5 1, 163 1,208 +45 
272 —23 | Federal Radiation Council 6 4 —2 
654 +28 | Federal Trade Commission 1, 136 1,173 +37 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commissio 191 110 —8l 
e 23 +23 | General Accounting Office 4,144 4,219 +75 
Council of Economic Advisers__...........- 53 +2 | General Services Administration. 38,175 39, 891 +1, 716 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. 68 8 Government Printing Office 75 7,688 +120 
National Advisory Commission on Food and Fiber 22 40 +18 | Indian Claims Commission._...........-- 1 20 +1 
National Advisory Commission on —.— N 18 +18 | Interstate Commerce Commission 2,383 1,952 —431 
National Aeronautics and Space Council Pees 28 33 National Aeronautics and Space Administra 35, 708 35, 860 +152 
National Conference on the Problems of Mexican- National Capital Housing Authority... .... 501 658 +157 
American and Puerto Rican Communities 2 +2 | National Capital Planning Commission 62 74 +12 
National Council on Marine Resources and Engineering National Capital Transportation Agenc) 39 42 43 
c c vaddnamncs 24 +24 | National Foundation on the Arts and the Hum 74 91 +17 
National Security Council. 37 38 +1 | National Gallery of Art 372 411 -+39 
Office of Economic by jpn 2,908 3,020 +112 | National Labor Relations 2s 2,327 2,360 +33 
Office of Emergency Planning 414 425 +11 | National Mediation Board 139 140 +1 
Office of Science and Technoſogy 55 101 +46 1,121 1,291 +170 
Office of Special Representative for Trade Negotiations. 31 23 —8 ans 5,204 15, 569 +365 
President's Commission on Budget Concepts 16 +16 1,707 1,747 +40 

President's Commission on Crime in the District of ation Board 179 178 — 
PPTP 8 —26 | Securities and Exchange Commission. 1,385 1,390 +5 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- S System 9, 047 9,014 —33 
ministration of Justice 46 7 —39 si 4,106 4, +215 
President's Commission on Consumer Interests 27 19 —8 | Smithsonian Institution 2, 042 2,213 +171 
3 Committee on Equal Opportunity in Soldiers’ Home 1,141 1,152 +11 
ETE g- 8 6 —2 294 292 —2 
President's Council on Youth Opportunity 4 +4 156 154 —2 
White House Conference on Civil Rights Be PRN —43 | Tennessee Valley Authority 17,943 18, 736 +793 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarma: 187 1 —7 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES U.S. Information Agency 1,802 12,114 +312 
Veterans’ Administration. 170, 228 173, 474 +3, 246 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 24 28 +4 | Water Resources Council. +24 
American Battle Monuments Commission 439 440 +1 — ⁵—— — oO 
Atomic Energy Commission 7,445 7, 506 +61 z E E E E shuesaueouenete 1,556,220 1, 677, 343 121, 123 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I men- 
tioned that these 206,432 employees are 
costing $1.5 billion a year in additional 
expenditures, just to pay for employees 
whom President Johnson said, as recent- 
ly as September 20, 1966, that he did 
not need. 

The August report on civilian employ- 
ment by the Federal Government dis- 
closes a reduction of 10,593 in the month 
of August as contrasted to a 32,215 in- 
crease for July, leaving a net increase 
thus far for this fiscal year of 21,622 
extra employees. 


This increase of 21,000 employees for 
the first 2 months of fiscal 1968 comes on 
top of an increase of 206,432 employees 
who were added in the last 9 months of 
the preceding fiscal year. 

It should be noted that these increases 
in civilian employment by the Federal 
Government have taken place since the 
September 20, 1966, Executive order 
which purportedly froze the Federal pay- 
roll at the then existing level. 

I ask unanimous consent that this Au- 
gust report, as released by the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of 


Nonessential Federal Expenditures, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civillan employment in the 
month of August totaling 3,001,781. This 
was a net decrease of 10,593 as compared 
with employment reported in the preceding 
month of July, reflecting reduction in tem- 
porary seasonal employment and temporary 
summer employment under the President’s 
youth opportunity program. 
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Civilian employment reported by the 
executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by months in fiscal year 1968, which 
began July 1, 1967, follows: 


Month Employment Increase Decrease 
OEC A S012 S78 82.215 oaie 
Di TO SS eS eee So 10, 593 


Total federal employment in civilian 
agencies for the month of August was 1,- 
695,235, a decrease of 5,582 as compared with 
the July total of 1,700,817. Total civilian 
employment in the military agencies in Au- 
gust was 1,306,546, a decrease of 5,011 as 
compared with 1,311,557 in July. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger de- 
creases were Agriculture Department with 
2,626, Veterans’ Administration with 1,903, 
Interior Department with 838, and Treasury 
Department with 688. The largest increases 
were reported by Post Office ent with 
1,458 and HEW Department with 535. 

In the Department of Defense the larger 
decreases in civilian employment were re- 

by the Air Force with 4,092, and De- 
fense Supply Agency with 1,905. Increases 
were reported by the Army with 758 and the 
Navy with 346. 

Total employment inside the United States 
in August was 2,761,678, a decrease of 14,194 
as compared with July. Total employment 
outside the United States in August was 240,- 
103, an increase of 3,601 as compared with 
July. Industrial employment by federal 

in August was 605,942, an increase 
of 1,461 as compared with July. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures. 

FOREIGN NATIONALS 

The total of 3,001,781 civilian employees 
certified to the Committee by federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 119,630 
foreign nationals working for U.S. agencies 
overseas during August who were not 
counted in the usual personnel reports. The 
number in July was 122,547. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As one 
example of the increased expenditures in 
the forthcoming appropriation bills, I 
invite attention to the public works ap- 
propriation, which will be before the 
Senate within the next couple of days. 
The budget estimate included nine new 
starts, involving future commitments of 
$139,756,000. The House committee ap- 
proved five of those projects for future 
commitment, totaling $16,799,000, and 
provided only for land acquisitions on the 
remaining four projects. But then the 
House itself proceeded to add 16 new 
starts, involving future commitments of 
$80,028,000. 
The Senate committee restored the 
four construction starts which the House 
had eliminated and then proceeded to 
approve 50 new construction starts in- 
volving a total future commitment of 
$529,387,000 over the life of those proj- 

ects. These are new projects, over and 
beyond those provided in the budget. 
They are in the bill which will be before 
the Senate in the next couple of days, 
and how the Senate will vote on these 
proposals will determine just how serious 
we are in reducing expenditures. 

I agree completely that it is rather 
hypocritical for Congress to vote the full 
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amount of appropriations, and then 
later pass a joint resolution asking the 
President to do what we in Congress 
have not had the courage to do. 

If we are in favor of cutting appro- 
priations let us cut them by our votes in 
the Senate. Let us not pass the buck 
to the President. It is our responsibility. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
I am not excusing the President from 
his responsibility. The addition of the 
206,000 employees by the executive 
branch was a violation of the President’s 
own Executive order. The $1.5 million 
that is being paid to meet their payroll is 
the responsibility of the President. The 
only way Congress can overcome that 
action is by a resolution to rescind it or 
a cut in their appropriations. Far too 
often the President has been talking on 
both sides of this question. He talks 
economy in the daytime; but at night, 
when the lights are off in the White 
House, the spending gates are wide open. 
I say that what we need is more light at 
the White House so that the taxpayers 
can see what is going on. 

(At this point Mr. HoLLINGS assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall not 
detain the Senate long. I favor this 
resolution. However, I consider it my 
duty to speak briefly because I believe I 
represent a point of view which needs to 
be expressed, and which is held by a good 
many Senators. 

Mr. President, we face a financial crisis 
with a $29 billion deficit and we must 
face the facts in terms of what it takes 
to fight a war. That is what we must 
recognize. I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I am not given 
to being classed as one of the traditional 
economizers who might take the position 
to cut at any price, for any reason. I do 
not feel that way. I feel we cannot accept 
the $29 billion deficit. In my judgment 
the most that we can possibly tolerate 
without serious financial dislocation, un- 
less we tax to get more money, is a budget 
deficit of between $10 and $15 billion. 

I do not exculpate the President; on 
the contrary, I think he has a clear duty. 
His clear duty is to send to the Congress 
a message giving the priorities as he sees 
them upon which he desires that there 
be reductions of expenditures of roughly 
$5 billion, as is being suggested in the 
other body. The reason is that these spo- 
radic cuts, based on judgment and opin- 
ion as to economizing, are not economiz- 
ing and do not represent national priori- 
ties, as this is not a matter of judgment 
on each item or cut; but there should 
be a certain amount of money to show 
where economies will fall without im- 
pairment of the situation. It is the duty 
of the President to give us his judgment 
based upon that assumption, just as it 
is our judgment to give our opinion. 

Mr. President, Congress must also, in 
my judgment, be ready to effect those 
cuts, which I say should be about $5 
billion; but it is also the President’s duty 
to inform us as to what tax loopholes 
can be closed, and there are quite a few, 
beginning with the 27 percent depletion 
allowance for oil and gas. Closing that 
loophole should aggregate between $3 
billion and $5 billion. Then, we should, 
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as a duty, add a tax surcharge aggregat- 
ing roughly the same amount. Then, we 
would have had a contribution from ev- 
ery sector of society so that they will 
know what it means to fight a war and 
we will have brought the deficit down 
to manageable proportions. This is the 
only way it can happen. 

Traditionally the President is elected 
by the people and that is why he has 
the power. He also has a duty to inform 
the people. He must tell us the priorities. 
It will not do for him to tell us he will 
take $1 billion off of this item or $2 bil- 
lion off of that item, because a majority 
feel this way about it. 

Mr. President, this is not a situation 
for business as usual. It is the duty of the 
President to present a budget, cut ex- 
penditures, close loopholes, and increase 
taxes, if the United States is to meet the 
issues it faces. In my judgment, unless 
he does that, he is not doing what we 
have a right to expect of the leadership 
he is supposed to give this Nation. That 
is why in the deliberations of the com- 
mittee I opposed the pressures which are 
inherent in extensions of a few days; to 
show the President that we insist on 
proper procedures and the duties of the 
committees. That is very superficial. 
What is really profound is to have a 
package which would cut the deficit to 
manageable proportions under the 
leadership of the Executive, whose duty 
it is to do so if Congress is called upon 
to support him intelligently, and we are 
handed a package, not for just $1 billion 
here or $2 billion there, or $4 billion 
here, without a sense of national 
priorities. 

Mr. President, I feel the cities are 
entitled to a high priority immediately 
after security, to wit, Vietnam. I think 
the President owes us his judgment in 
that respect. Otherwise, we will flounder 
and get into a situation where we are 
not able to act intelligently. I am glad 
that our committee did not fall for that 
procedure. 

Inasmuch as we have no written report 
before the Senate in respect to this ex- 
tension, it was important to express in- 
dividual views as they have been ex- 
pressed on this critical financial crisis. 

Mr. President, a solution to our critical 
crisis will take the leadership of the 
President and not business as usual, and 
this is vital to the financial operations of 
the Government. That is why I have 
made the recommendations that I have 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the com- 
mittee amendment and the third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 853) 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment to the resolution, request a confer- 
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ence thereon with the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HILL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. YOUNG 
of North Dakota, Mr. Munort, and Mrs. 
SMITH conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 1884. An act for the relief of Virgile 
Posfay; 

H.R. 2288. An act for the relief of Dr. Ray 
F. McMillan; 

H.R. 3727. An act for the relief of Elpidio 
Dimacali Damazo and Natividad Simsuangco 
Damazo; 

H.R. 6096. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Inge Hemmersbach Hilton; and 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Gil- 
mour C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force 
(retired). 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 1884. An act for the relief of Virgile 
Posfay; 

H.R. 2283. An act for the relief of Dr. Ray 
F. McMillan; 

H.R. 3727. An act for the relief of Elpidio 
Dimacali Damazo and Natividad Simsuangco 
Damazo; 

H.R. 6096. An act for the relief of Mrs. Inge 
Hemmersbach Hilton; and 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Gil- 
mour C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force 
(retired); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION AT MILITARY INSTAL- 
LATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11722) to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of October 3, 1967, pp. 27665- 
27675, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report 
on H.R, 11722, the military construction 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1968, 
and in connection therewith, I have a 
brief statement I should like to make. 

The report was signed by all the con- 
ferees on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate and has now 
been agreed to by the House. 

The sum total of the bill as agreed to 
in conference is $2,333,255,000. This 
amount is only $51,446,000 above the 
amount approved by the Senate and 
$75,551,000 below the amount approved 
by the House. The action of the confer- 
ees resulted in a decrease in the Depart- 
ment’s request of $327,128,000 for a re- 
duction of almost 12.5 percent. 

As may be seen from the small in- 
crease above the amount approved by 
the Senate, the Senate position prevailed 
in most every instance. This may be fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that the 
Senate conferees accepted a provision 
contained in the House-passed bill to 
provide $60 million for NATO infrastruc- 
ture which was in the bill that passed 
the House but not in the Senate bill. The 
bill as presented to the Congress this year 
contained a section authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Defense to carry out bilateral 
and multilateral arrangements with for- 
eign governments for sharing the costs of 
acquiring and construction of military 
facilities and installations, including mil- 
itary headauarters, for collective defense. 
Although the original bill did not so state, 
the arrangements relate to NATO and 
the money figure, which was not set out 
in the bill, was $60 million. 

The House properly modified this 
language to place authority in the Sec- 
retary of the Army which is, in fact, the 
executive agency for this construction; 
limited the cost to NATO; and inserted 
the specific money figure of $60 million 
which is the anticipated expenditure for 
these purposes during the coming year. 
The Senate committee, taking note of 
the fact that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee granted similar author- 
ity for the NATO infrastructure in the 
foreign aid bill, deleted the proposed 
authority from the military construction 
authorization bill. As of this time, how- 
ever, the conference between the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
not been completed. Therefore, the Sen- 
ate conferees felt compelled to include 
this provision in the bill. Otherwise, the 
total amount agreed upon by the con- 
ference would have been below the Sen- 
ate figure. 

While some minor adjustments were 
made within the requirements of the 
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three military departments, I shall men- 
tion only one of them, namely, the Navy 
request for $1,135,000 to provide for a 
new laundry and dry cleaning plant at 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. The 
Senate denied this item in the belief that 
the building was overdesigned and en- 
tirely too expensive. Subsequently, a let- 
ter was received from the Department of 
the Navy indicating that this request 
might be reduced to $953,000 for a re- 
duction of $182,000. Nevertheless, the 
conferees on the part of the House in- 
sisted on the original amount. This is a 
reduction of approximately 16 percent 
although the Navy frankly admits the 
unit construction cost of $17.85 per 
square foot is considered by them to be 
equivalent to approximately $13.50 per 
square foot for a commercially built 
facility, or some 32 percent higher, The 
Senate conferees acquiesced with the 
understanding that this discrepancy 
would be called to the attention of the 
Committee on Appropriations in order 
that they might give this matter due con- 
sideration in providing the funds for this 
project. 

Next, I should like to mention the $200 
million contingency fund requested by 
the Secretary of Defense for his use, pri- 
marily in southeast Asia. In considering 
the bill, the House reduced this amount to 
$150 million and earmarked $50 million 
of the remainder to be used on road con- 
struction. The conferees finally agreed to 
a reduction of $50 million in the amount 
requested, none of which is earmarked 
for any purpose. 

Finally, I should like to refer to title 
VI of the bill which relates to military 
family housing. It is to be recalled that 
the Department requested the construc- 
tion of 12,500 new units of family housing 
and the Senate reduced by 2,816 the num- 
ber of units requested, Of the number de- 
leted, the conferees agreed to restore 725 
units, bringing the total number of units 
authorized to 10,409, for an increase of 
$14,552,000 above the amount approved 
by the Senate. I am happy to state, how- 
ever, that several language provisions in- 
serted in the bill by the Senate, which 
would give the Congress better control 
over the family housing program, were 
accepted by the conferees. 

Mr. President, I believe that I have 
fairly summarized the action taken by 
the conference committee and I feel con- 
fident that the construction needs of the 
military departments and the Defense 
agencies have been adequately provided 
for for fiscal year 1968, and I shall be 
happy to answer any questions. 

I make my motion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued opera- 
tion of economic opportunity programs, 
to authorize an Emergency Employment 
Act, and for other purposes 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question recurs on S. 2388, the 
motion of the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Byrd] to recommit the bill with 
instructions. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the yeas and nays on my 
motion to recommit with instructions be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of several Senators 
on this side of the aisle who thought we 
should vote, I would have to object at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
understand the situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote on the pending motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], to recommit title II, take place at 
1 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be charged equally to the dis- 
tinguished Senator in charge of the bill 
(Mr. CLARK], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] whose motion is 
now pending. 

I would ask the attachés on both sides 
of the aisle to notify all Senators about 
the vote at 1 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may be entitled to. 

The very close vote, 47 to 42, by which 
the Prouty amendment was defeated was 
strong indication to me, particularly in 
view of the strong support from the Re- 
publican side of the aisle the Prouty 
‘amendment achieved, that it will not 
be many months before the Senate is 
prepared to face up to the problem of 
doing something effective for the poor 
people in our urban and rural ghettos 
in terms of giving them useful employ- 
ment and thereby placing them on the 
tax rolls. 

As a matter of fact, the vote was 
closer than the record indicates, because 
the two Senators who gave pairs were 
prepared to support the Prouty amend- 
ment if their votes would have made any 
difference. 

I am not unaware of the fact that on 
the record vote which will take place in 
less than half an hour there will be an 
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appearance of many Senators falling 
away from their compassionate interest 
in the poor people of America. The argu- 
ments which have been made with re- 
spect to no hearings on the bill, and the 
fiscal implications of a $2.8 billion au- 
thorization to put poor people to work, 
have an appeal to many Senators. There 
has been a curious sort of turning away 
from the suggestion that the swollen 
military appropriations, which are the 
principal cause of the fiscal problems 
we face, should be cut. 

I would like to say that, as far as I 
am concerned, those who are committed 
to vote for the Clark Emergency Employ- 
ment Act are released from commit- 
ments. I shall vote against the motion 
to strike. I would urge my colleagues 
who were prepared to support me in 
this regard to use their own judgment, 
because the critical vote was the vote 
which took place a little while ago. What 
was the high water mark for those who 
have a keen and abiding interest in the 
fate of the poor people of our country 
and seek to give it the highest considera- 
tion to which it is entitled. But I shall 
vote against the Byrd amendment be- 
cause I believe deeply in the Emergency 
Employment Act, and I want to be so 
recorded. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator knows, 
I have high regard and great respect for 
the Senator from West Virginia. He is 
just as dedicated in his support of his 
amendment as I am in opposition to it. 
We just have honest differences of opin- 
ion. I cannot support the Byrd amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. Neither can I. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall not support the 
Byrd amendment. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania, in his typical fairness and 
graciousness, has made clear that be- 
cause the vote on the Prouty amend- 
ment really was the key vote, therefore 
he was releasing any Senators who might 
think that they had committed them- 
selves to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
This is typical of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. But I shall vote against the 
Byrd amendment on the merits as I see 
the merits. I may be wrong, but I feel 
that way. 

I did not get the chance, in the minute 
that I had to discuss the Prouty amend- 
ment, to call attention to an experience 
I had yesterday that I am never going 
to forget, in hearing what I think is typi- 
cal of the views of the poverty-stricken 
people of this country. I spent yesterday 
morning in a poverty workshop in my 
State. My State is not one that is char- 
acterized—tI see the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Percy] on the floor—with the kind 
of problems that exist in Chicago or 
Philadelphia or Pittsburgh or Newark or 
Detroit or in the other great metropoli- 
tan areas of the country. 

I listened to this poverty spokesman 
from the ranks of poverty. In my judg- 
ment, if we do not have the crash pro- 
gram that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the Senator from New York 
EMr. KENNEDY], and the other Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and other 
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Senators on the floor are fighting for, 
the taxpayers in the time ahead are going 
to lose many times the cost of that crash 
program as a result of what is going to 
occur in this country in the troubled 
spots. 

I yield to no one on law and order, but 
let us face it, the poverty-stricken people 
of this country are not going to see the 
degradation forced upon them that is 
being forced upon them while we spend 
over $75 billion around the world, only 
$22 billion of which in the present de- 
fense bill is Vietnam-connected. 

The taxpayers will have to face up to 
the fact that the poverty-stricken people 
of this country recognize that we can- 
not justify that kind of appropriation 
for defense in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. 

I just came out of a meeting with the 
House on the appropriations bill in re- 
gard to military aid. There is talk that 
if we do not make supersonic bombers 
available to South America, they will go 
to France. Blackmail. Let them go, but 
also let us make clear that they are not 
going to get cooperation from the United 
States in regard to other programs. First 
things have to come first. 

One of the first things facing the 
American taxpayers is that we have to 
meet the crisis in the poverty-stricken 
ghettos of America or they will pay sev- 
eral times the money they think they are 
going to save by the vote already taken 
here this morning and by the vote, if the 
Byrd amendment should pass, to be 
taken, which in effect will table it. That is 
what it means. 

Does anyone think we are going to get 
any action on this matter before we 
adjourn? This is a motion, not by intent 
but by result, that is going to mean the 
postponement of consideration of this 
matter until we reconvene in January. 
That is too late. Now is the time, this 
is the hour, in which we have to live up 
to what I think—speaking of my own 
personal philosophy—is my responsibil- 
ity to the poverty-stricken people of this 
country to meet the most serious domes- 
tic problem in our body politic. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with everything 
the Senator has said. We know there are 
three serious problems confronting the 
country today which are giving the Pres- 
ident grave concern. They have been 
discussed around here day after day. ` 

They are, in my opinion, first, the war 
in Vietnam, which carries with it a 
swollen military appropriation pressed 
through the Congress by the military- 
industrial-scientific establishment—an 
unconscionable amount of money. 

The second is the enormous deficit 
which we are facing, which is going to 
require the flotation of $30 billion of 
Federal bonds next year to meet the 
deficit. 

The third is the plight of the cities. 

So far it is the point of view of the 
Senate that the plight of the cities and 
the urban ghettos come last. We are in 
a dilemma as to what to do about a tax 
increase and the deficit. That particular 
problem has not been solved. 

There is only one way to solve this 
problem, and that is to cut the military 
budget. The only way is for Congress to 
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unwrap itself from phony patriotism and 
talk about protecting our boys by pro- 
viding billions of dollars for the industrial 
lobby, and to put some commonsense 
into the economic policy of the United 
States. 

I hope that day will come soon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one sentence? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that I think 
the problem will be resolved next No- 
vember at the ballot boxes, by the 
American people who will do the voting. 
They are going to put first things first; 
and they know that a $70 billion defense 
budget, the largest in the history of the 
Republic, is not putting first things first. 

Mr. CLARK. If I may say also to my 
friends from Illinois and Oregon, who 
are among the small group on the floor 
of the Senate now—as is not unusual in 
the Senate—this fight to get some money 
for jobs for the unemployed in our rural 
and urban ghettos is just beginning. The 
Senator is probably correct; we probably 
cannot bring a bill to the floor before 
the end of this session. But a bill will be 
introduced, and hearings will be held, 
and every member of the Urban Coalition 
who says we need enough emergency 
employment funds to create 1 million 
jobs—not the 200,000 jobs that this mod- 
est proposal calls for—will have an op- 
portunity to come in and testify. We 
will mark up the bill, and get it on the 
Calendar before we adjourn. 

This fight, my friends, is just begin- 
ning; and the vote we are about to have 
is a very small skirmish in a very long 
war, which in the end will be won. 

I yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I just 
called the Department of Labor to obtain 
figures for unemployment in an area 
across the river from Illinois, in the prin- 
ciple Negro community of St. Louis. 

The latest survey they had taken was 
in November 1966, but they maintain 
that they have no reason to believe the 
figures are any different today. 

Their figures show that in Northside 
St. Louis, which is largely a Negro slum 
area, unemployment was 12.9 percent, 
overall; but that in this great country of 
ours, at the height of a period of sus- 
tained prosperity, the rate of unemploy- 
ment there among teenagers aged 16 to 
19 years is 40 percent. I have no reason to 
believe that that figure is too far off from 
the condition in my own State, in the 
area of East St. Louis across the river. 

In August 1967, nationally nonwhite 
teenage unemployment was 26.6 percent, 
compared to 11.7 percent for white teen- 
agers. As a rule of thumb, I am told that 
white teenagers have roughly four times 
the unemployment rate of the total labor 
force, which is now 3.8 percent, but non- 
white teenagers have a rate roughly twice 
that of white teenagers. 

I think we face a very critical condi- 
tion. Certainly, when we look at the bil- 
lion-dollar expense that lies in the rubble 
of Detroit and the rubble of Newark, 
when we look at figures such as we are 
talking about now, looking back on the 
destructive cost of not having done some- 
thing before this, is it not about time 
that we do something to prevent these 
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things in the future, and not wait for 
the long hot summer next year, but rec- 
ognize that the bitterness and the frus- 
tration of the unemployed and the idle is 
just as great in times of cool weather as 
it is in hot weather? That frustration, I 
submit, exists the year round. 

I have struggled, in my own mind, with 
this problem, because I, too, know from 
weeks of hearings in the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Affairs of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
in the Subcommittee on Urban Affairs of 
the Joint Economic Committee, that the 
testimony that comes to us is irrefutable, 
from the academicians, business leaders, 
civic leaders, and others who come be- 
fore us, who say that frustration and de- 
spair comes from inadequate education, 
poor housing, and lack of jobs. Unless 
we do something about it, this country 
can be torn asunder and divided by the 
haves and the have-nots. If we can fi- 
nance a multi-billion-dollar foreign aid 
program for other people in other lands, 
we can certainly think in terms that such 
programs being undertaken at home. 

I am impressed with one other fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARE. I ask my friend, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, if he would be 
willing to yield the Senator from Illinois 
2 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 2 
minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. I am impressed with the 
fact that the unemployed are supported 
now by relief measures just as my own 
family was in the midst of the great de- 
pression. We were on relief. We received 
a stipend from the Government; a food 
truck came by and dropped off parcels. 
It cost the public something to keep our 
family from starving in those days. 

Then a WPA work project came along, 
and the Illinois Symphony Orchestra was 
created. My mother was a violinist, and 
she went from a relief roll to a payroll— 
to be sure, a public payroll, but I will 
never forget the sense of dignity she had, 
walking out with a violin under her arm, 
to go to play in a school for children— 
and that orchestra toured the Chicago 
area, performing for the public and for 
schoolchildren who had never heard a 
symphony orchestra; and all of the 
musicians in it, who had been on relief 
or welfare before, were now usefully em- 
ployed. While the cost to the public was 
the same 

Mr. CLARK. That was the WPA, was it 
not? 

Mr. PERCY. That was the WPA. 

Mr. CLARK. A much maligned pro- 
gram. 

Mr. PERCY. A much maligned pro- 
gram, and there is no question about it, 
there were flaws and holes in it. But, as 
a young boy, I can remember the differ- 
ence between idleness, sitting at home 
doing nothing and taking a handout, and 
having a job and feeling you are contrib- 
uting something. 

We are not going to let people starve 
in this country. I think that is what we 
are up against right now. I am a fiscal 
conservative. I never had an unbalanced 
budget in my life—public life, private 
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life, or business—unitil I arrived in Wash- 
ington in January. There has been noth- 
ing but red ink since then. 

So in dealing with this issue also I 
have tried to take the most fiscally re- 
sponsible route. The first route was the 
2 percent plan, under the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rrsicorr] and myself, whereby we 
established an Emergency Employment 
Fund without any new funds being ap- 
propriated. The second was private em- 
ployment, under the Prouty amendment. 
I must say that the measure before us 
now is my third choice. It would provide 
public jobs—but public jobs, not pub- 
lic welfare; and I would always prefer 
a job ahead of welfare—a helping hand 
instead of giving a demeaning handout. 

I support the position of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 5 minutes to the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from West Virginia for his 
courtesy. I support the motion to re- 
commit the pending bill and to strike 
title II thereof. 

I also think that title I should be given 
further consideration by the Senate and 
that some advice and counsel should be 
obtained from an appropriate authority, 
perhaps the Senate Finance Committee, 
as to the demands this bill would add to 
our already strained sources of revenue. 

More and more Senate procedure has 
become a practice of authorizing Fed- 
eral programs on the basis of the bene- 
fits to the beneficiaries of the program 
proposed. Too little consideration has 
been given to the burden these programs 
place on the taxpayer. 

We must weigh and judge programs 
we approve not only from the standpoint 
of the good that might be done for so- 
ciety, but also from the standpoint of 
whether our society can afford the cost 
required to support them. 

The taxpayer, Mr. President, as a citi- 
zen, is also entitled to equal treatment 
by Congress, and to have his day in court. 
I am certainly in sympathy with people 
who are in poverty, and willing for the 
Government to help them some, if they 
try to help themselves, or to administer 
to those who are unable. But the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania—and he and I 
have worked together on many matters— 
stated that they intend to get this money 
anyway, in greater sums. I believe they 
will, in astronomical sums, unless at some 
point Congress calls a halt to its present 
trend. 

This bill, as now reported, provides 
for $5.05 billion, or 150 percent more 
than was requested in the President’s 
budget. It authorizes $3.4 billion, or over 
300 percent more than was appropriated 
last year. This big additional demand for 
more money comes at a time when all 
expenditures are sharply rising, revenues 
are falling below estimates, the deficit 
is growing, rapidly, and additional new 
multi-billion-dollar military programs 
are being started. 

Last year's total appropriations were 
well above those of the year before. This 
year’s requests are well above last year’s. 
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Revenues to meet these expenditures 
are considerably less than anticipated. 
When the budget came to Congress in 
January it was estimated that in the 
coming year we would collect $126.9 bil- 
lion. Now that estimate has dropped to 
$122.5 billion. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I have very little time 
remaining, but out of courtesy I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator if he does not really believe that 
the place to make such a cut would be 
in the military budget. 

Mr. STENNIS. The last major military 
appropriation bill from the Appropria- 
tions Committee did have a sizable re- 
duction. As I said then, we felt it was not 
cutting the bone and the muscle from 
the military program, nor from the war 
effort. I believe that continued effort 
can save even more money from that 
source. 

The deficit continues to grow at a much 
more rapid rate than predicted. In fiscal 
1967 the actual deficit was five times 
higher than predicted when the budget 
was presented. The deficit this year was 
estimated at the outset to be four times 
the predicted deficit of last year, and the 
most current estimates indicate that it 
may be six to 13 times higher than the 
predicted deficit of last year, depending 
upon what happens with regard to a tax 
increase. 

Moreover we are at war. While there 
is no doubt we will obtain a victory or a 
negotiated peace on honorable terms, the 
time and the cost required to do so is 
highly uncertain. We have reduced de- 
fense expenditures to the lowest limit 
possible without cutting into the bone 
and muscle of our military forces. We 
cut this year’s Defense request by $1.6 
billion but some badly needed items were 
not requested and not enough was re- 
quested for others. As an example, we 
really need more pilots and other man- 
power, the Reserve Forces need addi- 
tional equipment. One of the greatest 
handicaps in controlling the recent De- 
troit riots was the lack of transportation 
and communications equipment which 
the National Guard should have had but 
did not have. Some units had to charter 
commercial busses to get from their home 
towns to Detroit because they had no 
trucks available. 

We will have to have additional money 
appropriated to pay for the direct cost 
of running the war. 

We must put up an antiballistic mis- 
sile defense to protect ourselves from Red 
China and from Russia or take the 
chance of having to yield to their threats 
and demands. This will cost many bil- 
lions of dollars. 

The load all the Federal programs now 
on the books has put on the taxpayer’s 
back is already so heavy the average tax- 
payer can hardly stand up under it. 

Before we pass another bill to author- 
ize billions more of Federal expenditures, 
we should know what effect it will have 
on the taxpayer. That is why I think this 
bill should have more consideration. We 
cannot authorize a sum of money as 
large as that requested here without dip- 
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ping deeply into the revenue now avail- 
able. This bill, if passed, will put heavy 
additional demands upon our ability to 
pay for other needs and upon our sources 
of revenue. We need to know what effect 
these added demands will have, whether 
they will have to be met by new taxes, 
and if so what effect these new taxes 
might have on the economy generally, 
upon the individual taxpayer, and on the 
general financial condition of the coun- 
try. 
With all deference to those Senators 
who serve on the Appropriations Sub- 
committee that considers this bill—and 
I am one and take full responsibility for 
my part—it has had no full hearing in 
the lifetime of the program. The poverty 
program has always been in the supple- 
mental bill and has been considered in 
the very last days of the session. Last 
year, for example, the $1.6 billion appro- 
priation for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity was examined in a hearing that 
lasted less than 3 hours. The bill was 
marked up the next day and taken up 
on the floor of the Senate and passed the 
day after that—just 2 days before the 
Senate adjourned. 

With all the demands on a Senator’s 
time in the dying days of the session, 
it is impossible to give a $1.5 billion pro- 
gram the kind of consideration it should 
be given. If that procedure is to be fol- 
lowed in this session, as it apparently 
will be, the error will be compounded by 
over 300 percent. s 

The taxpaying man and woman who 
has to foot the bill deserves to have this 
program given closer examination than 
it has been given in the past. When a 
Senator votes on this bill, he should haye 
full knowledge of what he is doing to the 
taxpayer as well as what he is doing 
for the beneficiary under the program. 
By recommitting the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
such action as is taken on the bill can 
be taken in light of all the facts, and 
each Senator will then be aware of the 
full consequences of his vote, not only on 
the people to be helped, but also on the 
people that have to do the helping. 

As I understand, a new tax bill will be 
presented to the Senate partly on the 
basis of being necessary because of the 
cost of the war. In fact, I think it will 
be needed largely because of excessive 
nondefense expenditures, including this 
poverty program for the past 2 years, and 
because of the excessive authorizations 
provided in this bill. 

The average person paying taxes in 
American is the so-called small tax- 
payer, but in proportion to his or her 
earnings or retirement benefit, these 
taxes are very large indeed. These tax- 
payers are already paying until it hurts, 
and they will resent paying more taxes. 
Unless they think their money is being 
spent for the necessities of the Govern- 
ment, there will be a revolt by the tax- 
payer at the polls. 

This bill ought to be recommitted and 
I hope that it will be. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, how much time do I have re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from West Virginia has 7 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, once again, I would like to briefly 
outline the reasons which compel me to 
believe that it is our clear duty to delete 
title II from the pending bill. These rea- 
sons, which I expressed on yesterday, ap- 
pear to me to so far outweigh the argu- 
ments in favor of title II which have 
been offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and others that I am sure it will 
be the overwhelming consensus of this 
body that the pending bill cannot be 
approved until it is shorn of title II, 

First, Mr. President, the program pro- 
posed by this title would create half a 
million new jobs at a time when there 
are probably 1 million existing unfilled 
job openings in our economy and when 
there are 50,000 unfilled cpenings in 
MDTA projects in the Nation’s 48 largest 
cities, Before we create another half mil- 
lion job openings, we clearly should con- 
centrate on filling as many of these exist- 
ing jobs and job training openings as 
possible. The problem is not a shortage 
of jobs in the United States, but rather a 
lack of qualified people to fill job open- 
ings and, in that respect, title II of this 
bill would go charging off in the wrong 
direction and at the wrong time. 

Second, the jobs that this title would 
create would be what I have called 
pseudo-jobs. They would be, as I said 
yesterday, make-work jobs, shadow jobs, 
deadend jobs, jobs without a future, and 
jobs without the essential ingredients of 
meaningful employment. Such jobs 
would not only isolate the poor from the 
rest of society and freeze poverty into 
the proposed job categories, but would 
also make this body that much more 
vulnerable to charges of supporting Fed- 
eral handouts, as well as hopelessly dis- 
rupt and undercut the President’s care- 
fully considered program for bringing 
greater job opportunities to the poor. 

Mr. President, this crash program 
would crash right into a solid wall of 
public disapproval and by providing half 
a million leaf-raking assignments would 
contribute nothing to the national need 
for trained, skilled, and truly qualified 
workers. 

Third, the program proposed by this 
title would be at odds with existing em- 
ployment opportunity programs firmly 
supported by the administration which 
really can offer meaningful, purposeful, 
and career-oriented jobs, These admin- 
istration programs, such as the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 
which have already proved their success 
many times over in training or retrain- 
ing people for better jobs, are the ones 
that we should give our support to, rather 
than going off halfcocked in search of 
new panaceas through ill-conceived and 
massively funded new programs. 

Fourth, title II must be rejected be- 
cause its provisions are so very vague, 
ambiguous, and unclear. Instead of 
being the product of careful and thorough 
study and consideration in the normal 
committee process, this program is urged 
upon us de novo, springing from the 
imagination of its sponsors, Rather than 
the product of exhaustive hearings, this 
program has been the subject of no 
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hearings whatsoever. Even if the ad- 
ministration and the Congress were con- 
vinced that a real national emergency 
existed in this area, so as to justify an 
emergency program of the type here 
proposed, the underlying concepts as 
well as the working details of such a 
program would have to be set forth for 
our deliberation in far more concrete and 
far more carefully evaluated form than 
is the case here. Indeed, the manifest 
defects in this title have been called to 
our attention by four of our distinguished 
colleagues, Senators DoMINIcK, FANNON, 
MURPHY, and GRIFFIN, in supplemental 
views which they submitted to the com- 
mittee report on this bill. 

I am especially persuaded by Sena- 
tor MurpuHy’s observation with regard to 
title II that— 

Here, again, we seem to be faced with a 
lack of planning, a lack of definition, a lack 
of guidelines, and an absence of complete 
preparation. In good conscience, I cannot 
agree to spending $2.8 billion of the tax- 
payers’ dollars on such a program. 


Fifth, and perhaps most important, is 
the fact that title II of this bill would 
have a tremendous inflationary impact 
on the economy at precisely the time 
when anti-inflationary measures are in 
order. As I pointed out yesterday, nearly 
$3 billion poured indiscriminately into 
500,000 jobs of very slight productivity 
must either give us a solid dose of new 
inflation or force the President and Con- 
gress to raise taxes even higher, and 
probably much higher, than now pro- 
posed. Now is not the time to add to an 
already fantastic national debt, or to in- 
crease an anticipated deficit for fiscal 
1968, which the Secretary of the Treasury 
has estimated before the House Ways 
and Means Committee could go as high 
as $29 billion. The additional $1.3 billion 
required under this title for fiscal 1968 
would not only compound this extremely 
dangerous deficit, but would also be a 
cruel blow to a President who is striving 
diligently to balance national needs 
against available limited national re- 
sources. This title would play havoc with 
the President’s carefully considered and 
reasonably developed antipoverty budget 
and would be a grave disservice to the 
administration at a time of growing 
fiscal crisis. 

Finally, Mr. President, as I said yester- 
day, this title raises extremely trouble- 
some basic philosophical questions which 
I feel have got to be fully answered be- 
fore we take a further step down the 
road proposed by title II. Is our country 
ready at this time to provide a sub- 
sidized and purposeless job to anyone 
who cannot or will not find work on his 
own? Where is the connection between 
such a program and truly productive, 
meaningful employment? How would we 
ever elevate people out of the make-work 
jobs this title would provide? If this 
program were enacted, would we not be 
creating a vast new public welfare bu- 
reaucracy? Can we justify to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer paying up to half a million 
people for doing nothing productive, 
over the objections of the administration 
and contrary to our national economic 
situation and our priority commitment to 
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victory in Vietnam? Can we ask the 
American taxpayers to assume the added 
and probably permanent public burden 
which this title would entail? Do we 
have the slightest idea where such a 
program would lead in the future except 
our knowledge, based upon abundant ex- 
perience, that it would inevitably mush- 
room beyond all manageable bounds? 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be 2 additional minutes 
allotted to each side and that the vote 
which was to take place at 1 o’clock be 
delayed until 1:04 p.m. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator reserve that request? 

The Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc] has just asked if I could yield him 
1 minute. Could we make it 3 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. GRUENING. Could we make it 5 
minutes? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I modify my request and ask for 
5 additional minutes to each side, and 
that the vote occur at 1:10 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, can we ask the American tax- 
payers to assume the added and probably 
permanent public burden which this 
title would entail? Do we have the 
slightest idea where such a program 
would lead in the future except our 
knowledge, based upon abundant ex- 
perience, that it would inevitably mush- 
room beyond all manageable bounds? 

Mr. President, it is abundantly clear 
to me, and I think to the decided major- 
ity of this body as well, that the sense 
of the American people and of their Con- 
gress today is that this program is both 
unnecessary and unwise. I, therefore, 
urge that my motion be accepted, so as 
to delete this ill-considered title from 
the pending bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as a co- 
author, with Senator CLARK, of this bill, 
I consider it a matter of dignity and self- 
respect to rise in its defense. 

I shall vote against recommitting the 
bill, and my reason, first, is that we now 
have a consensus in Congress, in my 
judgment, and in the country, that the 
key to dealing with the poverty program 
is jobs. 

Second, this is a basic national crisis, 
tantamount to the crises which we face 
in Vietnam, and therefore is entitled to 
the highest priority. All the arguments 
made against it are the business-as- 
usual arguments. This is not business as 
usual. You had widespread riots and vio- 
lence in American cities this past sum- 
mer, involving almost 80 cities. You may 
have them this winter; we hope and pray 
We will not. Now is the time to provide 
against that situation. 

So I urge that this matier be dealt 
with on the national priority to which it 
is entitled. Do not charge the Vietnam 
war against this priority. If you do, you 
will suffer a tremendous slackening in 
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morale, as well as grave danger to do- 
mestic tranquility, which we have al- 
ready experienced. 

Finally, Mr. President, everything the 
Senator from West Virginia has said we 
have done. These are meaningful jobs, 
based on training, based on education. 
They tie the private enterprise system in 
completely. 

This program is basic, constructive, 
and well architected. This is the very 
contribution. This was Senator CLARK'S 
program. I wrote into it all the features 
the Senator from West Virginia has 
stated he wants. They are in the bill. 

The important feature is that this 
matter must be put on the right priority. 
We are not paying for the Vietnam war. 
We should not be under the charge by 
millions of Americans that we are taking 
it out of their backs. That is why this 
program is necessary. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Alaska. 
THE EFFORTS TO FIGHT THE WAR ON POVERTY 

SHOULD BE EXPANDED—NOT CUT BACK 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
have been consistently voting against 
all amendments intended to cut back 
the funds to be made available for the 
war on poverty. 

This is no time to go back on the Na- 
tion’s commitments to our economically 
disadvantaged. 

For years now I have been stating that 
the United States is engaged in an il- 
legal, immoral, and unconstitutional 
war in Vietnam, where it is an aggressor 
against people who have been fighting 
for their independence from foreign 
domination for decades. 

It is bad enough for the United States 
to become involved in fighting such an 
unjustified war in Vietnam at the cost 
of tens of thousands of fine American 
boys killed or wounded at an ever- 
escalating rate and at a cost in dollars 
of more than $3 billion each month. 

It is far, far worse to say that the 
United States is so deeply committed to 
fighting in Vietnam that it must neglect 
its vital needs at home. What shall it 
profit the United States to continue the 
costly stalemate in Vietnam while our 
cities continue in their squalor or go up 
in flames, while its poor face at least 
another generation of misery and de- 
spair, while its natural resources lie fal- 
low and undeveloped, and while the edu- 
cation and health needs of its people are 
being shortchanged? 

Some years ago, Nikita Khrushchev, 
speaking for the Soviet Union about the 
United States, said: “We shall bury you!” 

Are we now seeing this prophecy com- 
ing true? 

While the vital resources of the United 
States in both men and dollars are being 

needlessly squandered in the rice paddies 
and jungles of Vietnam, the Soviet Union 
is able to devote its men and money to 
the development of its own country. 

This reckless and needless course of 
action is cruelly unfair to those men and 
women of the United States who were 
promised the alleviation of their mani- 
fold ills through an all-out war against 
poverty only to have the wherewithal 
to carry out the war wasted in Vietnam. 
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I cannot, I will not, vote to deprive the 
poor of the United States of funds so 
urgently needed for their relief only to 
have those funds siphoned off not only 
for irresponsibly fighting a senseless war 
in Vietnam but also to line the pockets 
of the corrupt military and civilian offi- 
cials of the Government of South Viet- 
nam. 

I shall yote against recommitting this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall support the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia to strike 
title II from the bill. 

If title II is retained it would cost $2.8 
billion over the amount recommended in 
the budget. We are already confronted 
with a deficit averaging $2 billion a 
month and an administration request 
for a 10 percent increase in taxes. It 
should be pointed out that each 1 percent 
increase in taxes provides approximately 
$1 billion. So those who will vote to 
retain title II in the bill, which would re- 
quire an additional $2.8 billion expendi- 
ture should be reconciled to the fact that 
they will in effect be voting for a 3 per- 
cent increase across-the-board in in- 
come taxes. This is above the increase 
already requested by the President. Un- 
less they are willing to finance that in- 
crease I do not believe they should vote 
for the expenditures. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

In summation, I call to the attention of 
Senators, first, that no hearings have 
been held on title II. 

Second, the language in title II is 
vague, ambiguous, unclear, and the pro- 
grams provided for are not concrete and 
well delineated. 

Third, ample authorities exist now to 
do the things which title II would provide. 

Fourth, we would be embarking on a 
new program which we might expect, as 
I said yesterday, to mushroom, like the 
prophet’s gourd, overnight. Title II would 
provide authorization for $2.8 billion over 
the next 2 years; and at the end of that 
time, of course, we might expect—if we 
have learned anything by experience— 
that the next request would be even 


er. 

Fifth, I call attention again to the fact 
that this authorization is above the 
President’s request, in the amount of $2.8 
billion. That represents almost $3 per 
minute for every minute that has passed 
since Jesus Christ was born. 

So I say to my colleagues that here is 
the place to apply some economy to a 
measure which has not been requested by 
the President, and to a measure which 
will only exacerbate the problems con- 
comitant with a great national deficit. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self the remainder of my time. 

I will answer the Senator from West 
Virginia in a friendly way, but cate- 
gorically. 

First, there was no need for hearings 
on this emergency employment bill. We 
have a pamphlet this thick showing what 
all the witnesses said and the statements 
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we received, emphasizing the need for an 
emergency employment program now. 
Hearings would not have changed this 
amount of $1 nor would it have changed 
one word in the bill. 

Second, the language is not vague. It 
is precise. It would give the Secretary of 
Labor exactly what he would need to put 
this action into effect. The bill is well 
drawn. It is not vague. 

Third, there is not ample authority to 
put this program into effect, and I am 
surprised that the Senator from West 
Virginia should say there is. Although 
there may be authority, there is no 
money; and what is needed is the money 
to do the job. 

Fourth, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has said that the new program will 
mushroom—and it probably will. It 
probably will mushroom next year, be- 
cause the Urban Coalition has asked for 
a million jobs, not 200,000; and I predict 
that before 1968 is over, we will get them, 
because we need them, and the American 
people will insist on it. 

Fifth, of course, this bill is above the 
budget request of the President. This is 
so because the President’s budget re- 
quest authorizes a swollen military budg- 
et, far above the legitimate security needs 
of the United States. 

This is not the place to apply economy. 
As I have said earlier in this debate, the 
place from which to get the money is 
the military budget. 

I have said that I would vote in op- 
position to the motion but I release all 
my colleagues who are committed to vote 
in support of the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act to vote as they see fit. They will 
vote as their consciences dictate, and my 
conscience dictates that I vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
going to vote for the emergency program 
of on-the-job training for unemployed 
people provided in title II of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act amendments bill 
we are now considering. I think it is bet- 
ter to train people to be workers and 
taxpayers than to leave them on the wel- 
fare rolls. This whole program will cost 
less for an entire year than the Vietnam 
war costs every 2 weeks. It will provide 
some Federal funds to continue the 
emergency employment efforts Governor 
Agnew of Maryland started in Baltimore 
this summer. These jobs and the money 
to pay for them are desperately needed 
in our own State. 

This is no WPA bill. It will provide a 
steppingstone between unemployment 
and jobs in private business for tens of 
thousands of untrained people every 
year. Cities and States will receive the 
money necessary to hire unemployed peo- 
ple to work on public projects—like park 
construction, conservation, and housing 
and neighborhood improvement—which 
are needed in both cities and rural areas. 
The program will take more than 200,- 
000 untrained workers a year, give them 
on-the-job training, and move these men 
into private employment as rapidly as 
possible, in order to make taxpayers out 
of tax eaters. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, today I 
voted against the motion of the acting 
majority leader, Senator BYRD, of West 
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Virginia, to recommit S. 2338 with in- 
structions to the committee to strike from 
the bill title II. Title II would have pro- 
vided an authorization of $2.8 billion for 
jobs for the unemployed. The motion was 
successful, and title II has been stricken 
from the bill. 

The support of title II was a matter of 
great controversy. In frankness, if it had 
been adopted and passed and approved 
by the House, it would create a difficult 
fiscal problem. Thus, the question of vot- 
ing against striking this title did raise 
the question of fiscal responsibility, even 
though it was known that it would be 
stricken from the bill. 

But as in all our decisions in the Sen- 
ate regarding appropriations, Members 
give priority to those subjects which they 
believe to be of the greatest importance. 
During this session, I have voted to re- 
duce appropriations in a total sum larger 
than that involved in title IT of this bill. 
On September 25, I voted against the 
military construction bill authorizing $2.3 
billion which could have been postponed 
to later years. Bills which will be pre- 
sented to the Senate before this session is 
over will cost more than $2.8 billion—for 
programs which are not needed in this 
year, and against which I will vote. I 
voted for title IT as an expression of my 
belief that a program to provide employ- 
ment must eventually be adopted by the 
Congress. While there are undoubtedly 
those who could find employment, and 
every effort must be made in this direc- 
tion, there are thousands who because of 
lack of education and training cannot do 
so. This problem of unemployment, lack 
of education and housing have become 
the major domestic issues before this 
country, and must be met. They will re- 
quire the full efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and also local governments and 
most important our private enterprise 
system. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, it has 
frequently been said that the U.S. Sen- 
ate is the greatest deliberative body in 
the world. In fact, it has been accused 
at times of being too deliberative. Be 
that as it may, I respectfully suggest to- 
day that this great deliberative body 
consider an admittedly extreme but def- 
initely possible alternative, that is, ac- 
tion without deliberation. Is there even 
one among us who would advocate such 
procedure? Who in these ranks would 
substitute impulse for committee hear- 
ings, whim for deliberations, and reflexes 
for Senate debate? The very idea, Mr. 
President, sounds preposterous. But that 
is precisely what we are being asked to 
do today. Despite the deepest traditions 
of the Senate, despite this body’s historic 
insistence on thorough investigation and 
full discussion, we have been offered for 
action the unstudied, undocumented, un- 
tested and unproven Emergency Employ- 
ment Act. No hearings were held on this 
bill, Mr. President. Not 1 minute of sub- 
committee consideration was given to it. 
Instead, the Emergency Employment Act 
was simply tacked onto the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments and sent to the 
full committee with scarcely more than 
what amounted to a sparse letter of in- 
troduction. You might say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the full committee gave this 
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intruder the attention it deserved under 
the circumstances for it failed complete- 
ly to give the act the detailed considera- 
tion due any proposal of this magnitude. 
In fact, the report expressing the need 
for such a program is no more than a 
compilation of excerpts from testimony 
on S. 1545 as well as some articles ex- 
pressing the need for the creation of 
jobs. Where is the expert testimony? 
Where is the examination of witnesses? 
Where are the normal, probing, clarify- 
ing, perfecting committee arguments, pro 
and con? There are none, Mr. President, 
and for this and other reasons which 
I shall mention in a moment, I believe 
that this bill should be recommitted. 

If, Mr. President, there had been full 
hearings and study of the proposed 
Emergency Employment Act, two highly 
important facts would certainly have 
been emphasized and publicized. First, of 
course, is the fact that enactment of this 
legislation would cost the taxpayers $2.8 
billion, or nearly one-third of the amount 
which will be collected if the President’s 
request for a tax increase is approved 
by the Congress. Second, and most im- 
portant, is the fact that the act fails to 
provide even a plan which might result 
in meaningful and permanent employ- 
ment opportunities for the disadvan- 
taged. I shall discuss each of these points 
briefly. 

At the present time, as we all know, 
the Congress is being asked by the Presi- 
dent to approve a 10 percent surtax. 
Passage of this legislation will only re- 
move some $8 billion from a budgetary 
deficit which, it is estimated, could reach 
$29 billion for the fiscal year. Yet the 
Emergency Employment Act would eat 
up nearly one-third of the extra revenue 
collected. The American taxpayer is 
already shouldering a heavy burden, and 
your mail and my mail show that he is 
beginning to rebel. If he is to be asked 
to carry this additional load as well, 
he deserves to know that the money is 
not going to be channeled into a waste- 
ful effort. Yet we have no evidence to 
this effect. What kinds of jobs will be 
provided? How many? Is this the best 
plan for alleviating the existing employ- 
ment problem? Our taxpayers, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and this body which represents 
them have a right and a duty to demand 
answers to these questions. 

Frankly, Mr. President, without testi- 
mony to the contrary, this seems to be 
simply another case of leaving every- 
thing to the Secretary although in the 
very bill we are considering today we 
have had ample evidence of the results 
of such procedure. 

In the absence of full hearings and 
studies, we must try to interpret the 
Emergency Employment Act from its 
text alone and herein we find that the 
intent is to provide employment for 
“large concentrations of persons who are 
unable to obtain jobs in regular, com- 
petitive employment because of lack of 
education, occupation and skill, or work 
experience and because of urtificial bar- 
riers to employment and occupational 
advancement.” In order to accomplish 
this, it directs the Secretary of Labor to 
authorize funds for employment pro- 
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grams in such fields as health, public 
safety, education, recreation, streets, and 
parks. However, these will not be perma- 
nent employment opportunities. They 
will only be make work. I submit, Mr. 
President, that the circumstances of to- 
day dictate against the application of 
such methods which, as we all know, were 
once employed in another era to meet a 
different problem. Let me explain. When 
the Works Progress Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps were in- 
stituted during the great depression, the 
unemployment rate in this Nation was 
24.9 percent. Those were devastating 
times demanding drastic measures, Of 
necessity, the viable solution sought at 
the time required the inclusion of make- 
work programs as there was a desperate 
need to regenerate the economy; that is, 
to put money into people’s pockets and 
thereby increase purchasing power. To- 
day, on the other hand, our Nation is 
generally affluent, shouldering an unem- 
ployment rate of less than 4 percent. 
Consequently, there is no need for us to 
tread down the path we took in the 
1930’s under dissimilar conditions. 

Make no mistake, Mr. President, I do 
not speak lightly of our unemployment 
problem. Even an unemployment rate of 
4 percent demands our attention and as- 
sistance, and the degree of urgency be- 
comes all the more apparent when we 
study the problem in its true perspective 
and perceive the extent to which the 
illness is concentrated in our heavily 
populated urban areas. For instance, 15 
percent of the people living in Hough are 
without work; 12 percent in South Los 
Angeles; 13 percent in the Bayside sec- 
tion of Oakland, and 11 percent in the 
Mission-Fillmore district of San Fran- 
cisco. Appropriately, the bill recognizes 
the need in such areas but it fails to pro- 
vide the proper remedy. True, the unem- 
ployed in Hough and South Los Angeles 
and in hundreds of other similar areas 
throughout the country need jobs, but 
jobs, as such, are not enough. They need 
lasting jobs with advancement possibili- 
ties. Today it is estimated that there are 
1.3 million job vacancies in industry. 
The task we now face, therefore, is to 
provide the unemployed person with the 
necessary skills so that he can fill these 
existing vacancies. This is the basic 
Philosophy behind economic opportunity 
and we should not distort it. What we 
need—indeed, what is envisioned by the 
phrase “economic opportunity”—is em- 
phasis on our school systems, our adult 
basic education programs, vocational 
education, transportation and job skill 
training. Short-term, make-work jobs 
will not suffice. 

The Congress has considered and made 
available many job training programs. It 
is now taking under advisement other 
plans designed to accomplish the same 
end—for example, the provision for tax 
incentives for industry to offer training 
programs to the unemployed or upgrad- 
ing programs to the presently employed, 
and the proposal that tax incentives be 
offered to industries which create new 
plants in disadvantaged urban areas, 
thereby bringing job opportunities with- 
in geographical reach of the unemployed. 
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Before the enactment of any of these 
proposals, however, hearings will be con- 
ducted and sufficient testimony will be 
taken so that the Congress can make 
intelligent decisions in terms of need, 
cost-effectiveness and possible efficacy as 
compared to other programs. On the 
Emergency Employment Act, we have 
no such information. 

I might add in conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that private industry has already 
demonstrated dramatically that it can 
and will tackle the job and produce posi- 
tive results. In my own area of Los An- 
geles, for instance, in the highly publi- 
cized community of Watts, private enter- 
prise under the leadership of Chad Mc- 
Clellan went to work voluntarily with no 
Government funding whatsoever and 
filled at least 18,000 jobs in a year anda 
half. Also in Watts, Aerojet-General 
opened a manufacturing plant to employ 
local people in making tents for the 
armed forces. The company’s first Gov- 
ernment contract was worth $2.5 million 
and resulted in the employment of 450 
persons. Mr. President, these are per- 
manent job opportunities that are being 
offered. I would hope that when the Con- 
gress embarks on an emergency employ- 
ment program it will confine itself to 
finding ways to offer this type of oppor- 
tunity instead of some make-work plan 
which, I want to emphasize again, would 
pone only a temporary solution at 

st. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Under the previous order, the question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia to recommit. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. INOUYE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PROUTY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. MUSKIE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. If he were present and voting he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. DODD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY]. If he were present and 
voting he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr, MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
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a pair with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If he 
were present and voting he would vote 
“yea.” If I were to vote I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BROOKE]. If he were present 
and voting he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote I would vote “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York (Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
TON] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooxe] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

The pair of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] has been previously 
announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baxer], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 28, as follows: 


[No. 276 Leg.] 
YEAS—54 

Aiken Fannin McIntyre 
Allott Fong Miller 
Anderson Fulbright Monroney 
Be: Griffin Montoya 
Bible Hansen Mundt 
Boggs Hayden Murphy 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pearson 
Burdick Hill Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Holland Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Smith 
Cannon ska Sparkman 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Spong 

~ Church Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dominick Long, La Thurmond 

McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender McGovern Young, N. Dak, 
NAYS—28 
Bartlett Jackson Percy 
Bayh Javits Randolph 
Case Long, Mo, Ribicoff 
Clark McCarthy Scott 
Cooper McGee Tydings 
Gruening Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Harris Mondale Yarborough 
Hart Morse Young, Ohio 
Nelson 
Hatfield Pell 
NOT VOTING—18 

Baker Inouye Moss 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Muskie 
Dirksen Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Dodd Magnuson Prouty 
Ervin Mansfield Russell 
Gore Morton Tower 


So the motion of Mr. Byrn of West 
Virginia to recommit was agreed to. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the motion to re- 
commit was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK, I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to inquire 
of the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania whether he knows how many 
amendments are still to be offered. I 
believe there are about a dozen on this 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Illinois kindly withhold that request for 
30 seconds? 

Mr. President, in accordance with in- 
structions just given by the Senate, on 
behalf of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I report back the bill, S. 
2388—that is to say, the bill as reported 
to the Senate—with title II stricken out. 

May I say to my good friend from 
Illinois that, so far as I know, all the 
remaining amendments are on his side of 
the aisle. I know that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proutry] has one, that the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
has two—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. WILLIams] has one, 

Mr. CLARK. I am not in the confidence 
of the Senator from Delaware. I am 
interested to know that he has one. I 
do not know what it is all about. 

Does anyone else have amendments on 
this side of the aisle? I believe that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] has an amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully suggest that perhaps a time 
limitation might be contrived on these 
amendments now that the authors of the 
bill are in the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. I regret to advise my good 
friend from Illinois that I am going to 
have to answer that on an ad hoc basis. 

There are some amendments on which 
I would be glad to agree to a time limit, 
but there are others on which I have 
commitments, to Senators who are out 
of town, not to allow votes. I think I 
should, if I can, protect them until they 
get back from a very important engage- 
ment in Boston. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
one amendment the purpose of which is 
to change the figure in title II of the 
budget estimate. 

Mr. CLARK. Title II has been disposed 
of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I meant 
title I. 

Mr. CLARK. That is the very amend- 
ment on which I cannot agree to put a 
time limitation for the reasons I have 
just suggested. I will say to the Senator 
from Delaware there are a number of 
amendments we can dispose of in the 
meantime. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
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Senator prefers, I will withhold that 
amendment. Let us dispose of the others 
first, and then I will offer it later. 

Mr, CLARK. I appreciate the courtesy 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

Now, Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the bill open to further 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. 
Prouty is as follows: 

On page 91, between lines 14 and 15, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(h) Title VI of such Act is amended by 
adding the following new section after sec- 
tion 618: 

“ ‘RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOLLOW THROUGH 

PROGRAMS 

Sr 619. Pursuant to section 602 (d), the 
Director shall delegate his functions under 
section 221(b)(2) to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and such 
functions shall be carried out through the 
Office of Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare,“ 

On page 55, line 22, insert the following 
at the end of the sentence: “Funds for such 
program shall be transferred directly from 
the Director to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Financial assistance for 
such projects shall be provided by the Sec- 
retary on the basis of agreements reached 
with the Director directly to local educa- 
tional agencies except as otherwise provided 
by such agreements.” 

On page 54, line 22, strike the word “sub- 
section” and insert the following: “subsec- 
tions (b) (2) and”. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PRO UT. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, last July 
the Office of Education and the Office of 
Economie Opportunity jointly an- 
nounced the establishment of a new edu- 
cational venture—Operation Follow- 
through. Thirty school districts in 25 
States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico were selected to participate in pilot 
projects. “Graduates” of Headstart and 
other preschool programs—some 3,000 in 
all—are now enrolled in the projects. 

Research shows that many of the gains 
made in Headstart are lost if these chil- 
dren do not continue to receive special 
attention and assistance in overcoming 
the handicaps imposed on them by pov- 
erty. Followthrough will provide that at- 
tention and assistance. 

The central concept of Followthrough 
is to bring together the resources of 
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school, community, and family to help 
the child. With the special assistance 
available under the program, it will be 
possible to provide individual educa- 
tional diagnosis and prescription to meet 
the needs of the particular child. The 
programs utilize instructional specialists 
and new teaching techniques, teacher 
aides, psychologists, social workers, doc- 
tors, dentists—all services needed to 
bring the children up to the level of their 
more affluent classmates. 

The amendment now before this body 
will insure that this program will con- 
tinue to be administered in the manner 
currently provided in memorandum of 
understanding between the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Pursuant to this agreement, the 
Director has delegated his responsibility 
for administering this program to the 
Secretary—who, in turn, has vested the 
authority in the Office of Education. 

This agreement provides in most cases 
that grants shall be made to local public 
educational agencies, which are required 
to make services available on an equita- 
ble basis to children in both public and 
nonpublic schools. If a local educational 
agency is unable or unwilling to provide 
services to children in nonpublic schools 
on an equitable basis, the Commissioner 
of Education may arrange with an ap- 
propriate community action agency to 
provide such services. Where the school 
district serves an area which has a com- 
munity action agency, it is required to 
consult with such agency in the develop- 
ment of its Followthrough program, and 
school districts must involve parents both 
in the development of the applications 
and in the carrying out of the programs. 

Under the memorandum of under- 
standing, applicants are required to 
maintain current levels of effort in the 
grade levels in which the Followthrough 
children are enrolled. They are also en- 
couraged to utilize other available funds, 
such as those provided under title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, in developing the best 
possible program for the early elemen- 
tary grades. 

In testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower, and Poverty, 
officials of OEO and the Office of Edu- 
cation stressed that the programs en- 
visioned by the memorandum of under- 
standing were the best, educationally, 
that could be devised. Funding through 
local educational agencies assures that 
Followthrough programs will be con- 
ducted during the school day, as well as 
after school and in the summer months. 
It avoids the danger that disadvantaged 
children in the early grades may be 
channeled into a second, competitive 
school system. It guarantees that those 
who know children best—their teachers 
and their parents—will devise supple- 
mentary programs designed to compen- 
sate for the crippling effects of poverty. 

This program has already been 
launched. Children are now receiving 
these enriching services. To change the 
concept of Followthrough, as the Com- 
mittee bill proposes to do, might mean 
the death of the program for the school 
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year which has already begun. School 
systems have begun planning programs 
for next year. If the responsibility were 
taken away from the schools and given 
to community action agencies, the bene- 
fits of advance planning would be lost. 
The children would be the ultimate 
losers. 

Even if community action agencies re- 
delegated authority for Followthrough to 
the school systems, administrative com- 
plexity would threaten the success of the 
program. Community action boards 
could exercise a veto power over educa- 
tional decisions. School officials would be 
confronted with a maze of forms, guide- 
lines, and regulations put out by several 
different Federal and State agencies. The 
result could be administrative chaos. 

The amendment I propose will simplify 
the administrative mechanism for Oper- 
ation Followthrough. It assures that this 
program, which is primarily a compen- 
satory education program, will be carried 
out by our educational system. It assures 
that all the work which has gone into 
making the program a success will not 
be lost. I urge the Senate to adopt my 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont with respect to Followthrough 
merely writes into law the present ad- 
ministrative practice by which the pro- 
gram has been delegated to the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is exactly what it 
proposes to do. 

Mr. CLARK. As I said earlier when 
the Senator offered the amendment, I 
am perfectly willing and prepared to ac- 
cept it. It is a good amendment. I can- 
not understand why any Senator would 
want to have a rollcall on it, because I 
do not know of any Senator who is 
against it. Therefore, I suggest we vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I asked 
for a rollcall vote on the amendment. I 
asked for a rollcall vote on it previously, 
and put it off when the amendment was 
withdrawn, The reason for it is that 
there is an inconsistency in approach. 
I have no quarrel with inconsistency, but 
I think the Senate should go on record 
as to whether these matters of educa- 
tion belong in an education bill or do 
not. It cannot divide people at the age 
of 3 and 4 and say we will put 3- and 
4-year-olds under Operation Headstart 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and then, when they cross the threshold 
of the grand old age of 5, say it thinks 
they should be under the Office of Edu- 
cation. I think they belong in the Office 
of Education. I think this is a good 
amendment. 

The Headstart program is not a new 
program or an innovation. I remember 
when my sister, who was killed in an 
automobile accident in 1964, had a Head- 
start operation in Dearborn, Mich., in 
1951. So this is nothing new. 

The problems of education belong in 
the schools. That is where they should 
be handled. Those people should be given 
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the opportunity to handle education 
matters. That is where the Follow- 
through program belongs. It is an ex- 
tension of Operation Headstart. If Head- 
start and Followthrough mean any- 
thing, they are part of the same program 
and they belong in the same agency. 

The Senate went on record in a roll- 
call vote as favoring taking the operation 
Headstart and putting it in one agency 
of the Government. Now it is going to 
take another program, called Follow- 
through, which involves only possibly a 
difference of half a year in the age of 
these children, and say it should be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. That is perfect- 
ly all right with me, but I think the Sen- 
ate ought to display consistency. 

I personally intend to vote for the 
amendment, as I did for the amend- 
ment which would have placed Head- 
start in the Office of Education. I 
am not going to detain the Senate, but 
I am glad we are going to have a roll- 
call vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore] is absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PasTOoRE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BROOKE], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
TON], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 89, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 277 Leg.] 
YEAS—89 

Aiken Carlson Fong 
Allott Case Pulbright 
Anderson Church G: 
Bartlett Clark Gruening 
Bayh Cooper Hansen 
Bennett Cotton Harris 
Bible Curtis Hart 
Boggs Dirksen Hartke 
Brewster Dodd Hatfield 
Burdick Dominick Hayden 
Byrd, Va d Hickenlooper 
Byrd, W. Va Ellender Hill 
Cannon Holland 
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Hollings McIntyre Ribicoff 
Hruska Metcalf tt 
Inouye Miller Smathers 
Jackson Mondale 8 
Javits Monroney Sparkman 
Jordan, N.C. Montoya Spong 
Jordan,Idaho Morse Stennis 
Kuchel Mundt Symington 
Lausche Murphy Talmadge 
Long, Mo. Muskie Thurmond 
Long, La. Nelson Tydings 
Magnuson Pearson Williams, N.J. 
Mansfield Pell Williams, Del. 
McCarthy Percy Yarborough 
McClellan Prouty Young, N. Dak. 
McGee Proxmire Young, Ohio 
McGovern Randolph 
NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—11 
Baker Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Brooke Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 
Ervin Morton Tower 
Gore Moss 
So Mr. Provuty’s amendment was 
agreed to 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 67, line 1, strike “part B of title 
I and title II”, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “part B of title I, title II, and 
part B of title III”. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand it, the 
pending amendment is the Governor’s 
veto amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator is correct. 
-~ Mr, CLARK. Would the Senator from 

California be willing to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement for, let us 
say, a half an hour on a side on the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. MURPHY. I would. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, is the ma- 
jority leader agreeable to that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate on 
the pending amendment be limited to 
1 hour, half of the time to be controlled 
by the Senator from California [Mr. 
MorprxHy] and the other half to be con- 
trolled by the manager of the bill, and 
that any amendments thereto must be 
germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Certain Sena- 
tors want to vote on this amendment, and 
they will not be back until late after- 
noon, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Sena- 
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tors will be coming and going all the 
time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I renew 
my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania renews his unan- 
imous-consent request. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

How much time does the Senator from 
California yield himself? 

Mr. PHY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. President, at the present time, the 
Governor of a State in which a Job Corps 
camp is proposed to be established has 
the power, under section 109, to prohibit 
its construction and operation if he be- 
lieves the burdens created by its opera- 
tion would outweigh the benefits it might 
engender. 

By the same token, section 209(c) 
grants the Governor a limited veto power 
over the title I, part B, and title II proj- 
ects—the work training and community 
action programs. 

Mr. President, may we have order? I 
am extremely sorry to ask for order, but 
it is difficult for me to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MURPHY: It is very difficult for 
me to be heard. I ask for special thought- 
fulness on the part of my colleagues be- 
cause I think what I have to say is 
quite important. Otherwise, I would not 
take up the time of the Senate to bring 
the matter to its attention. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 10 seconds? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join in 
the request of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. The Senate owes him the cour- 
tesy, in view of the difficulty he has in 
being heard, of remaining in complete 
silence while we listen to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon very much. 

Mr. President, at the present time, 
the Governor of a State in which a Job 
Corps Camp is proposed to be estab- 
lished, has the power, under section 109, 
to prohibit its construction and opera- 
tion if he believes the burdens created 
by its operation would outweigh the 
benefits it might engender. 

By the same token, section 209(c) 
grants the governor a limited veto power 
over title I, part B, and title II projects— 
the work training and community action 
programs. 

The amendment I am sending to the 
desk would confer this same limited 
veto power on the Governor for title III, 
B programs; so that the State's chief 
executive could prohibit the imple- 
mentation of a migrant assistance pro- 
gram within 30 days upon receiving a 
copy of the grant if he did not believe 
it would result in an effective weapon 
for battling the symptoms and causes of 
poverty among migrant workers. 

Since 1964, when the Congress in- 
augurated the war on poverty, the State 
OEO offices have gained a great deal of 
technical expertise in the problems 
causing and perpetuating poverty. 

They have also become equipped to 
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deal with the particular problems of 
their States, and we all know that these 
problems vary from State to State. While 
the regional. OEO offices concentrate on 
the poverty program over a three-, four-, 
or five-State area, we know that the 
State OEO offices are well acquainted 
with the entire needs of one specific 
State. Consequently, it seems to me that 
the regional and Federal OEO offices 
ought to look to the State office for the 
specific requirements, needs and pro- 
grams that should be generated for that 
particular State. 

The necessity of utilizing this knowl- 
edge and advice is underscored in a let- 
ter I received from Mr. Ralph Gunder- 
son, chief of migrant progranis of the 
California State OEO, and in a telegram 
from Governor Reagan. The correspond- 
ence ably states the problem which exists 
in my home State due to the overlapping 
and uncoordinated activities of the State 
and regional offices. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter and the telegram 
be printed in the Recor» at this point in 
my remarks. 


There being no objection, the letter and 
the telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

LETTER From Mr. GUNDERSON 

In answer to your query on migrant adult 
education programs in California: 

(1) On January 1, 1967, the administra- 
tion’s position toward migrant programs was 
made known to U.S. OEO. The first priority 
was housing for migrants with associated 
programs of day care and health. Advise to 
the Governor came from Dr. Paul O'Rourke, 
former Director of California’s OEO, who re- 
emphasized priorities in testimony in Stock- 
ton on May 11, 1967, before the U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Farm Labor. This position 
has not been changed and has the concur- 
rence of the Honorable Theron J. Bell, Direc- 
tor of California OEO. 

(2) The California migrant master plan is 
designed to provide adult education for mi- 
grants on a continuing basis in conjunction 
with other programs, in an integrated frontal 
assault on migrant poverty. Funding outside 
the migrant master plan prevents a coordi- 
nated and structured effort to eliminate the 
causes of this poverty, and proliferates pro- 
grams which contemplate no logical culmina- 
tion (I. e., Jobs). 

(3) There is a wide body of criticism at 
local levels about staffing for these projects 
not under state auspices. Well known long 
time proponents of dissention and agitation 
of means of approaching farm labor prob- 
lems are all too frequently found on these 
staff rolls. In our opinion, their very presence 
mitigates against community acceptance and 
cooperation which is essential to success in 
this type of program. 

(4) In at least two counties (Kern and 
Stanislaus) migrant adult education projects 
were approved without full discussion of the 
issues. Two members of the Board of Super- 
visors of Kern County resigned from the 
Community Action Council because they 
could not obtain full details on the programs. 
Although some members of the Stanislaus 
County CAC insisted on further debate, the 
project was approved without such discus- 
sion. 

(5) The stipend system is a source of 
potential conflict with gainful employment 
on farms where the school may be competing 
with the farmer for the time of the worker, 

(6) Adult education programs operated 
in camps under the migrant master plan 
tend to serve migrants exclusively with the 
intent of breaking the cycle of poverty. Local 
grants of this kind operating presumably 
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only in the off-season tend to serve seasonal 
farm workers and do little to solve migrant 
problems. 

(7) Ineffective administration is a common 
charge leveled at these programs; i.e., pro- 
posed salary raises for personnel before a 
project is even begun, early staffing, excessive 
needs etc. We do not think any of the projects 
are yet mature enough to evaluate their 
administration. 

(8) Educational programs of this sort are 
now under consideration in spite of the 
omni-present controversy. 

(9) The programs tend to be extremely 
dear, particularly in terms of administration 
changes already at state OEO. 

None of these things appear to comply 
with the spirit of the President’s message 
of November 11, 1966, titled, “Advice and 
Consultations with State and Local Officials.” 

RALPH GUNDERSON, 
Chief, Migrant Programs, OEO. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1967. 
Senator Monr hr: I request that you imple- 
ment changes in legislation to provide 
Governors veto power over Title III (B) 
migrant projects. These are intended to al- 
leviate poverty among farm workers and their 
families, problems which intimately and pro- 
foundly affect this State’s economy. This 
power is necessary to prevent wasteful 
programs and to provide a coordinated 
Federal-State assault on existing problems. 

RONALD REAGAN. 


Mr. MURPHY. The fact that the 
Governor is unable to veto title III(B) 
programs leaves the door wide open for 
the OEO to move any title II program, 
which the Governor has seen fit to refuse, 
into title III. To demonstrate this, let me 
cite one example from California. 

The center for community develop- 
ment, known as CCCD, was originally 
funded in the amount of $280,000 
through title II. This organization co- 
sponsored the Watts Social Action Train- 
ing Center—SATC—which gave 16- to 
24-year-old “leaders,” mostly from out- 
side Watts, an “intensive social action 
orientation program” which included the 
teaching of how to participate in an orga- 
nized picket line and demonstrations. 
The CCCD also organized farmworkers 
through its main headquarters in Del 
Rey, Calif., by lending personnel to Mr. 
Caesar Chavez, who was active in the 
area at that time. It also helped garbage 
collectors in Bakersfield form a union 
and organize a strike. Finally, it formed 
the Los Angeles Welfare Rights Orga- 
nizing Committee. 

Not. only did I question the propriety 
of these actions, but Governor Reagan 
did also; and when the CCCD requested 
a $109,000 refunding grant, the Governor 
vetoed it. This he did by utilizing section 
209(c). 

Soon thereafter, however, an organiza- 
tion called the Central California Action 
Associates—it will be noticed that they 
have substituted an “A” for one “C” and 
an “A” for one “D”—requested more than 
$3 million for an adult migrant educa- 
tion program to cover an eight county 
area and to be funded under title IIIB. 
Not only was it disturbing to note that 
the application submitted by the CCAA 
for such funding contained little descrip- 
tion of the consistency of the adult mi- 
grant education program it was to en- 
compass, but also that the directors of 
the CCAA were exactly the same—to the 
man—as the board of directors of the 
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CCCD, which no longer functioned. This 
was obviously an action to circumvent 
the veto of the Governor. The Governor, 
of course, had no say in approving or 
refusing this new grant, since it was a 
title IIIB program. 

Today, it is funded in the amount of 
$1.5 million and it is beginning to op- 
erate. Exactly what the program is do- 
ing, I have not found out. I am hopeful 
that it will work effectively in alleviating 
the needs of the migrant workers and 
help the poor whom it was intended to 
help in the first instance. But I have no 
evidence of this. The directors of the 
program have since been changed—I am 
pleased to report—but that is not the 
point. The accomplishment of such a 
change took months of concerted effort 
on the part of the citizens in the eight- 
county area who were to be affected by 
this program, and on the part of the 
Governor’s office, this Senator, and other 
Members of Congress. So that the Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Governor, this 
Senator, and the citizens of the area are 
in complete agreement with respect to 
this matter. 

In the meantime, the poor migrant 
workers, who are supposed to be the ones 
we are trying to help, were just being 
told what might be done in the future 
for their benefit; but, actually, they were 
getting little, if any, benefit. This could 
have been averted had the Governor 
been able originally to review the pro- 
gram. The veto assures the State will 
have an opportunity to be heard, to im- 
prove the program. The veto is only used 
when necessary and Mr. Sargent Shriver 
can override the veto, as he could under 
the other sections. But at least the local 
representatives of the people of that area 
should have been given an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Mr. President, this is one of many ex- 
amples that I could cite which clearly 
are not the intent of the program, as I 
understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sronc in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

I believe, quite honestly, that in the 
administration of these large sums of 
money, much improvement could and 
should be made immediately. 

One improvement I strongly recom- 
mend is close cooperation between the 
Federal OEO and the Governors of the 
several States. The recommendations of 
the State OEO to the Governor must be 
concurred in by the Federal OEO, be- 
cause, as I pointed out in my opening 
remarks, they are the people in a posi- 
tion to know the actual and practical 
needs and they should be the people with 
firsthand knowledge and information 
and experience to know how best to take 
care of the needs of the migrants. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I strongly 
recommend that the limited veto which 
is granted to the Governors for title IB 
and title II programs be extended to 
cover projects under title IIIB. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, first, I should Hike to thank 
the Senator from California for the cour- 
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tesy extended to all Senators by dis- 
tributing the explanation of his amend- 
ment. I believe he did so last week. So 
there is no surprise involved with respect 
to the proposed amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, may I say that I was 
prepared to offer the amendment last 
week, on one very dull afternoon; but at 
the request of another Senator who 
wished to be present and to make re- 
marks concerning the amendment, I 
withheld offering it until the manager of 
the bill signified that he desired that I 
bring it forth, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We are 
now engaged in debate with respect to 
the amendment. I oppose the amend- 
ment, but I do appreciate the courtesy of 
having the Senator’s speech in advance, 
so that I had several days to review it. 

This is rather an inappropriate time 
to be talking about migrant workers, 
when we have the St. Louis Cardinals in 
Boston. Some of the fellows from Puerto 
Rico play for Boston, and the score is 
one to one at this time, I am informed. 

Mr. MURPHY. May I say that pres- 
ently, in my State of California, because 
of some misunderstandings, which I will 
deal with in another amendment I shall 
offer later, we are now short farm labor, 
so that 20 percent of the crop of tomatoes 
in the Salinas Valley has already gone to 
rot in the field. The Governor of the 
State has had to accept the suggestion 
which I believe was made originally by 
former Governor Brown, 2 years ago, to 
release 400 prisoners to work in the grape 
vineyards in order to keep the grape crop 
from rotting on the vine. 

I am in great sympathy with what is 
going on in Boston, and I may say that 
I have a personal interest, having been 
a classmate of Tom Yawkey and having 
been on the Boston season ticket list for 
many years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. This is 
on my time, but it is pleasant to hear, 
anyway. 

Mr. MURPHY, I am most appreciative 
of the conditions in Boston, but the con- 
ditions in California insist that I bring 
this matter forward at this time. In other 
words, I would have been glad to wait 
another few days, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I will 
say, in connection with pressing prison- 
ers into work for the harvest in Califor- 
nia, there are a large number of unem- 
ployed people in Texas, particularly now, 
because of the tragic floods there. 

It has been my effort over the years 
to try to develop communication lines, 
transportation, and adequate housing 
that would bring farmworkers who want 
to work from areas, such as Texas, to 
California. 

Mr. MURPHY. Nobody has been more 
diligent about this problem than the 
Senator from New Jersey. I hope that 
some day we will be able to accomplish 
all of these things, such as transportation 
and communication and make a practical 
approach in getting the workers who 
want the job to the job so that they may 
take advantage of the situation and that 
the economy will not be interrupted by 
not having workers in the right place at 
the right time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I agree 
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with the Senator. I appreciate his con- 
scientious efforts in helping migratory 
farmworkers. We saw some of the worst 
of the housing in California. I believe I 
am correct in what I am about to say. I 
recall the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia, at his own expense, made several 
trips to California to straighten out that 
matter. 

Mr. MURPHY. It is done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, returning to the amendment 
extending the veto power of Governors 
to title III programs, I am opposed to the 
measure for many reasons. 

Most of the programs that are devel- 
oped under this title come from private 
agencies and not State or local govern- 
ment. The list shows the American 
Friends Service Committee, the bishop’s 
committee for the Spanish speaking, the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
the migratory committee of the National 
Council of Churches, and the National 
Consumers League have programs or 
support groups having such programs. 
The American Friends also have a self- 
help housing program. 

The amendment proposes that the 
Governor could veto these privately 
generated programs that reach down into 
the real bowels of poverty, the poorest 
people in this country; and yet the State 
and its Governor are not charged with 
any financial responsibility at all in this 

program. They have no financial respon- 
sibility at stake. They do have a competi- 
tive stake because the funds for the total 
of these programs are limited. 

The American Friends or the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference could submit ap- 
plications and the State might have an 
application. They would therefore be in 
competition for funds. It seems to me 
that if I were a Governor. I would fight 
for my State program, and if the funds 
were limited, I would veto the private 
program so that the State program could 
go further. This is only human. 

I know there is a limited veto in other 
programs. I was here at this desk about 
5 years ago when I accepted the first 
Governors’ veto amendment. That pro- 
posal was offered by the then-Demo- 
cratic Senator from South Carolina, now 
a Republican from South Carolina, (Mr. 
THURMOND]. I accepted it, frankly, not 
because I believed in it, but because I 
thought it was necessary to pass the 
National Service Corps volunteers. In 
fact, the judgment was right. We won 
by two votes. 

Ever since then, the veto idea has been 
running through several programs. This 
is a most inappropriate program for it 
because most of the activities that are 
generated out of title III come from 
private generations. It has nothing to do 
with Governor Reagan and the State 
of California, or Governor Wallace and 
the State of Alabama, and yet they are 
the two Governors who have been most 
responsible for vetoes where vetoes are 
permitted. As a matter of fact these two 
States account for 60 percent of all the 
vetoes cast. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I answer 
the Senator by saying that I completely 
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respect his judgment in this matter. In 
preparing this amendment I thought of 
all the possibilities that could occur to 
me. However, I notice that at the out- 
set there was a Governor’s veto in the 
poverty program. Then as it developed, 
after I came to the Senate, the veto was 
taken out of the poverty program. Then 
it was seen fit to restore a temporary 
veto, an almost veto. It is not a real veto. 
It merely gives the Governor the oppor- 
tunity to object and object publicly with- 
in 30 days. The director of the program 
at all times can override the Governor; 
at all times he can say, as we may say 
here in our judgment—God help us if we 
are wrong—this program is good and 
this program is bad. 

All I ask in this amendment is exactly 
the same potential for the local people, 
the State people, the people most inti- 
mately concerned with this matter, to 
have a chance to express their desire or 
object in the limited veto which is now in 
existence throughout the remainder of 
the program. I believe it was put there 
because public feelings were so high that 
it was better to restore it on a limited 
basis. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I would 
yield to the Senator, but this is now on 
my time. Will the Senator from Califor- 
nia give me equal time if I use all of my 
time? 

Mr. MURPHY. I shall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How much 
time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator to yield to me for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I was the 
Governor of Wyoming for 4 years before 
coming to the Senate. During that time 
we had a number of proposals by the 
Offce of Economic Opportunity for dif- 
ferent kinds of programs within the 
State of Wyoming. I speak particularly 
of Job Corps programs, 

It was not my interest or desire at that 
time to try to veto, by virtue of the power 
that was vested in me as the Governor of 
Wyoming, programs with which I might 
not have been in complete accord be- 
cause I differed with the philosophy, but 
rather to see if what I did would be most 
helpful, so that the Federal dollar spent 
would result in the greatest amount of 
good, and because of my intimate knowl- 
edge of Wyoming—as would be true of 
any other Governor of a State—I was 
able to call the attention of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to certain con- 
ditions I thought were important. Had it 
not been for my exercising the veto that 
was then vested in me I am certain that 
some Federal funds would have been 
wasted. 

First, I felt in the establishment of a 
Job Corps camp in Wyoming, it was im- 
portant that the camp had the support 
of a majority of the people in the city 
which was adjacent or contiguous to that 
Job Corps camp. 

I polled the city of Casper, Wyo., by 
talking to the mayor, the city council, 
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the county commissioners, and the 
school people to find out if they were re- 
ceptive to the idea. After I found that 
they were I gave my endorsement to the 
idea. 

At another time a camp was proposed 
in Jeffrey City, Wyo., and I said that a 
Job Corps camp should not be placed 
there. 

My reasons were, despite the fact a 
number of people were there and there 
was a post office present in that little 
town, it was a town established by a 
mining corporation and there were no 
civil officials as would be found in the 
average city. Without any police protec- 
tion or any kind of civil authority being 
exercised, I felt it would not be proper 
to establish a Job Corps camp in that 
area. 

I suggest that no one knows better 
than the Governor of the State the spe- 
cific conditions which may determine the 
effectiveness with which a program can 
be implemented, or some of the pitfalls 
likely to overtake it. For those reasons, I 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from California because, it seems to me, 
it makes good sense to bring to bear the 
most precise knowledge we can obtain 
in each of these areas as we attempt to 
implement Federal programs and spend 
Federal dollars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have been deluged with tele- 
grams and letters in opposition to the 
amendment dealing witi. the Governor's 
veto. Many of them come from the State 
of California, by the way. 

Mr. MURPHY. If the Senator will for- 
give this interjection, I am very certain 
that he has received many from Califor- 
nia. I venture to say that I can almost 
guess the names of some of those who 
sent them, and I can almost tell the 
Senator what they say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. They 
are from some of the Senator’s very best 
friends. 

Mr. MURPHY. I know a great deal 
about this problem in California. I have 
been at it for 20 years now and I know 
exactly what they have in mind. 

Let me assure the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that I would not be 
putting the Senate and the visitors in 
the gallery through the discomfiture, if 
I did not think this was extremely im- 
portant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I will 
say that these letters and telegrams rep- 
resent a broad geographical expression 
of opinion. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have them printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

SYNOD OF CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN 
AREA, THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 

Los Angeles, Calif., September 28, 1967. 

Subject: Amendment to title IIIB, migrant 
section, OEO Act. 

Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 

New Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: It is my under- 
standing that an amendment to the OEO 
Act has been introduced by Senator Mur- 
phy with regard to Title IIIB, the Migrant 
Section. Evidently this amendment would 
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give individual state governor's full veto 
power over OEO programs related to migrant 
workers. within the boundaries of their 
states, 

I am writing in opposition to such an 
amendment and urge that you do ali that is 
possible to prevent its adoption. 

The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. called upon its constituents in 1965 
to “recognize poverty as a problem which 
evokes repentance and renewed Christian 
commitment by... continuing all neces- 
sary ministries of symptomatic relief while 
concentrating on the discovery and eradica- 
tion of the causes of poverty: . . insisting 
that the poor themselves be drawn into de- 
cision-making participation in the shaping 
of their destiny, which is none other than 
our common destiny ~, .” 

My information indicates that the OEO 
programs related to migrant workers are in- 
deed trying to give symptomatic relief while 
researching root causes of poverty and that 
this is being done with full participation of 
the poor themselves. Accordingly, they have 
my support and encouragement although I 
recognize that any innovative programs will 
have some failures and crate some 
antagonism. 

My belief is that poverty is a national 
problem and that migrant poverty is, if not 
national, at least inter-state in scope. For 
this reason, = believe that full consideration 
should be given to the views of individual 
state governors but that they should not 
have absolute control over the life and 
death of basic remedial programs which 
have been deemed essential for the health 
of the nation by the collective wisdom of 
Congress. 

I am contacting other persons within our 
denomination on this matter in the hope 
that they might personally become involved 
in this issue which I consider vital to the 
rural poor, not. only in California but in 
other states as well. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. HERMANSON, 
Associate Executive Secretary. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: I have been in- 
formed recently that Senator Murphy of 
California is proposing an amendment to the 
OEO statute concerning migrant labor which 
would permit a veto or suspension of pro- 
grams in a given state when the governor dis- 
agreed with it. Although I have not had the 
opportunity to read the amendment, if the 
description I have had is accurate, then I 
want to register strong disapproval. 

During the last nine months I have become 
familiar with some of the problems of mi- 
grant labor as a result of being on Governor 
Hughes’ Task Force on Migrant Farm Labor. 
I think the work done by OEO has a great 
potential to help migrant workers, and I 
should regret it greatly if some uncooperative 
governor in any state should decide to delay 
a project. For delay often means the demise 
of these projects, as we have all observed. I 
can see no good that the amendment would 
achieve, and I visualize much harm instead. 
A little more compassion for the plight of 
these people rather than building roadblocks 
against aid to them seems to be in order. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Duane LOCKARD, 
Vice Chairman, Governor’s Task Force 
on Migrant Farm Labor (New Jersey). 


San ANTONIO, TEX., 
October 2, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WIELIAMS, JR., 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
This is no time to undercut the migrant 
division of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
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nity. I therefore oppose most vigorously the 
amendment offered by Senator George 
Murphy giving governors veto power over 
migrant programs please oppose this amend- 
ment with your usual effectiveness. 
Roser? E. Lucey, 
Archbishop of San Antonio. 
GOLDEN, COLO., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator Harrison A, WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge defeat of Murphy amend- 
ment giving State Governors veto power 
over section 111(b) proposals for OEO pro- 
grams. Workers are from many States across 
the Nation. I recommend administration na- 
tionally and regionally for more uniformity 
of OEO programs according to need. Cannot 
condone situation in some States where OEO 
programs would be politically segregated by 
decision of Governor. 

Rev. Jack H. ALFORD, 
National Council of Churches. 
San Francisco, CALIP., 
September 30, 1967. 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: We vigorously oppose 
the Murphy amendment which would give 
Governor the power of veto over OEO pro- 
grams for migrant workers. We encourage 
you to do all within your power to oppose 
this measure. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F, MCCARTHY, 
Acting Director, Western Regional Of- 
fice of Bishops Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR: The Texas Bishops Committee 
for the Spanish speaking vigorously opposes 
the Murphy amendment giving veto power 
to Governor. Please oppose. 

Rev. Patrick FLORES, 
State Chairman, 
BERKELEY Heicurs, N.J., 
October 2, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please be advised that the Consumer 
League of New Jersey stands in opposition to 
Senator Murphy's proposed amendment of 
title 3B of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

JOHN M. STOCHAJ, 
Consumers League of New Jersey. 
VISALIA, CALIF., 
September 28, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge opposition to OEO amendment to al- 
low Governors veto of migrant programs. 
Programs need flexibility and freedom from 
political interference. 

HERBERT Foster, Jr., 
Agriculture Labor Representative, 
American Friends Service Committee. 
San ANTONIO, TEX. 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The National Bishops Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking opposes the amendment 
offered by Senator George Murphy placing 
veto power over migratory programs of OEO. 
Please oppose. 

Rev. JOHN MCCARTHY, 
Executive Secretary. 
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DENVER, COLO:, 
: September 29, 1967. 
Senator Harrison WILtiaMs, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senator Murphy's amendment to OEO bill 
should be defeated giving a Governor the 
power of veto over OEO programs ts not in 
the best interest of the people needing the 
program. Please do what you can to defeat 
the amendment. 

EDWARD L. WHITTEMORE, 
Executive Secretary. 
JAS. L. SELMSER, 
Director, Migrant Ministry. 
FRANKLIN P. WHERRY, 
Chairman, Social Action Department, 
Colorado Council of Churches. 
Fam Lawn, N.J., 
October 2, 1967. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge negative vote, Governors veto over 
title 35, Economic Opportunity Act. Re- 
gards progressive States. 

Mrs. Lora Liss, 
Member, Governor's 
Migrant Labor Task Force. 
LansiInc, MICH., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Biulding, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please oppose amendment to title 3B of 
Economic Opportunity Act which allows 
State Governors veto power over migrant 
poverty programs. Services for interstate 
people are easily dismissed by local opinion 
as responsibility of someone else. 

WILL BENALLACK, 
Director, 
Michigan Migrant Ministry. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 28, 1967. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

I oppose amendment requiring the Gover- 
nors signature on title III-B OEO programs 
because it delays the program. 

Sara GRACIA. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 28, 1967. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I oppose the amendment requiring Gov- 
ernors signatures on title III-B OEO pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Inez L. VALDEZ. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 28, 1967. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please do all you can to defeat the amend- 
ment which would require the signature of 
the. Governor on title III-B Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity project in many States. 
This amendment would stop many of the 
more meaningful projects for migrant and 
seasonal farm workers. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM H. STOCKARD. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
September 30, 1967. 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Centro Social Obrero, vigorously oppose the 
Murphy amendment which will give veto 
power to any Governor concerning migrant 
worker programs, 

CENTRO SOCIAL OBRERO 

Mexican League of the Construction Work- 
ers of North America. 
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MERCED, CALIF., 
September 28, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am against the 
amendment proposed by Senator Murphy to 
title II-B migrant education, With such an 
amendment it would only delete or delay 
funds and programs for migrants. 

Denarp W. Davis, 
Coordinator, Adult Education, 
Merced County. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
September 30, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Mission Economic Opportunity Coun- 
cil vigorously opposes the Murphy amend- 
ment which would give veto power to Gov- 
ernors over migrant worker programs. 

Respectfully, 
RAYMONJ R. ACOSTA, 
Chairman, Mission Area Community 
Action Board. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 28, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have been associated with programs for 
migrant workers and I am opposed to the 
amendment which would require the Gover- 
nor’s signature to title IIIB OEO projects. 
This would cost undue delay in programs 
designed to help migrant farm workers. I 
feel that the Governor of California is not in 
sympathy with meaningful programs for mi- 
grant farm workers. 

MARIA RODRIGUEZ, 
Director, Planada Migrant Programs. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR HARRISON WILLIAMS: I 
have worked in this program for 3 years. 
Migrants need this program very much. I op- 
pose amendment requiring Government sig- 
nature on title 3B OEO programs. I urge you 
to oppose defeat amendment will only cause 
delay of program. 

Dora BUSTOS, 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge you to defeat the amendment title 
3B OEO program. This program is very much 
needed in spite of opposed opinions. If not, 
it would only cause delay of program. 

JUANS RAMIREZ. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I oppose the amendment requiring Gov- 
ernors signature on title 3B OEO programs. 
DELORES BENABIDEZ. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS. 
I oppose the amendment 3B OEO program 
for delay. 
JUANITA MARTINEZ, 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reagan veto prerogative over California 
OEO 3B programs disastrous. Farm workers 
urge opposition Murphy amendment. 

RALPH KENNEDY, 
President, Los Angeles Presbyterian 
Interracial Council. 


MIAMI, FLA., 
September 28, 1967. 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I oppose the placing of title 3B under Goy- 
ernor yeto. 
WILLIAM BLACK, 


LANSING, MICH., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We vigorously oppose any amendment in 
title 3B which would give to governors veto 
power over the OEO migrant program. Many 
governors, including Michigan, have demon- 
strated little concern for migrant workers 
and are likely to prevent much needed pro- 
grams for these disadvantaged people. 

Mipwest OFFICE BISHOPS COMMITTEE 
FOR SPANISH SPEAKING AND LANSING 
DIOCESAN MIGRANT APOSTOLATE. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 29, 1967. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This program is in great need for the mi- 
grant and seasonal workers. I oppose and 
urge you to defeat the amendment requiring 
Governor’s signature on title 3b OEO pro- 
gram, It will only cause delay of EOC pro- 


gram. 
Mrs. VERA SALEIDO, 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 28, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I oppose the amendment requiring gov- 
ernor’s signature on title III-B O.E.O. pro- 
grams. 

SAMUEL VLADIMIRSKY, 
Director-Teacher, Planada Migrant 
Child-Care Center. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 29, 1967. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge you defeat amendment title 3B 
OEO. Migrants seasonal workers need this 
program in spite of opposed opinions, If not 
this will cause program delay. 

FLORA R. MARTINEZ. 


HANFORD, CALIF., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly oppose EOA rider sponsored by 
Senator George Murphy to provide Gover- 
nors’ veto power over Title III-B projects. 
Believe this power would prevent many good 
programs from proving themselves. 

JERALD L, WEBSTER, 
Executive Director, Kings County Com- 
munity Action Organization. 
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LANTANA, FLA., 
September 28, 1967. 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge Senate reject Senator Murphy's 
amendment to OEO appropriation OB bill al- 
lowing Governor's Veto title 3B. 

FLORIDA COUNCIL oF CHAPTERS, NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS. 
MIAMI, FLA, 
September 28, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge against placing 3B under Governor's 
veto. 

AUGUST VANDENBOSCHE, 
Coordinating Committee for Farm- 
workers, 


VISALIA, CALIF., 
September 28, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We appreciate support you have given self 
help housing programs. Feel it would be a 
mistake to provide for Governor's veto in the 
OEO bill to title III-B programs as recently 
proposed by Senator Murphy. This could im- 
pede the development and expansion of this 
and other worthwhile programs to migrant 
and seasonal farm workers. 

ROBERT MARSHALL, 
Executive Director. 


COATESVILLE, Pa., 
October 2, 1967. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Migrants often ineligible state benefits. 
Title III funds should not be under Gover- 
nors’ veto. 

CHARLES S. HEARNE, 
President, Chester County Migrant 
Commission. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA., 
September 28, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, Jr., 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Object to placing title 3 OEO Act under 
Governors’ veto. 
ALAN HARDY, 
Rira HARDY, 
ALICE MOULTON, 
HENRIETTA SHOLARS, 
ALLEN CROMMER, 
JAMES HORGAN. 


MERCED, CALIF., 
September 29, 1967. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Please do all you can to defeat the amend- 
ment which would require the signature of 
the Governor on title 3b Office of Economic 
Opportunity project. This amendment would 
stop many of the more meaningful projects 
for migrant and seasonal farm workers. 

ROBERT W. JONES, 
Central Labor Council AFL-CIO, 


TRENTON, N.J. 
October 1, 1967. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Wish to express strong opposition to 
amendment proposed to title 3B. 
Dr. Paut T. WILLIAMS, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. tables on Governors’ vetoes which were There being no objection, the tables 
President, I also ask unanimous consent prepared by the Office of Economic Op- were ordered to be printed in the 


to have printed in the Recorp some portunity. ReEcorD, as follows: 
GOVERNORS’ VETOES 
Grantee Funds and OEO approval Governor's action OEO action (or further action by Governor) 
REGION Ill 
* * 
‘ork Grant No. 8443 EVER Share- $229,767 (jointly with Georgia), training- Vetoed Jan. 9, 1967, by Gov. hte Pending decision (as of Mar. 29, 1967). Decision not 
peka Fund, Inc., New York, N technical assistant, Dec. 21, 1 Vet to susiained War. Mar. 13, 1967, by Gov. to override per letter, May 8, 1967. 
Grant No. 8 Mobile aa Community, $43,519, program development, May 14, Vetoed June 17, 196 Resubmitted Oct. 3, 1966. 30-day waiting period 
Action il 1 passed ‘a ota signature or veto. Funded. 
Gram o, No. 8976 1 Aniipoverty — e l Com- $123,282, summer Headstart — K Reape oe ree Sustained. 
ilcox County, 
Grant het 178. 80.5885 Se ge AO. W Wilcox County, Ala. $180,152, emergency family loan Vetoed Aug. 7, 1967/77 Pending. 
Grant No. 3250, St. el Child ee $47,790, summer Headsta May 26, 1966. Vetoed June 30, 1956 Overridden Aug. 12, 1966. 
ee St. Chair 2 oa he 75 (Ashville). 
me- progran ——— Lh K— E Vetoed June 1967 Overridden July 1967. 
822 o. 657, . — * Committee for is, program development, Apr. 13, Vetoed May 7, 1955 Sustained. 


Development 4 ee Opportunities, Inc., 196 
Birmingham, 
Grant No. 464, fik “River Development Council, 
Fa etteville, Tenn. 
Grant No. 706-A/10, Huntsville Madison County 
Comain Action Committee, Huntsville, 
community 1 25 and training. 
Grant o. 8881-A, Southwest Alabama Farmers $399. 
Cooperative Association (SWAFCA), farmers’ 18967. 
cooperative, Selma, Ala. 


Florida (3): 
Grant No. 119, Economic Opportunity Program, 


1 development for 9-county area but 
mestone 


yi: 565, approved 
for-people program. 


967, demonstration grant, May 11, 


$957,503, child development program, day 


only one in Alabama. 
r. 15, 1967, people- 


Vetoed Alabama portion Apr. 23, 1965. 
Vetoed Apr. 28, 1987 


Vetoed June 8, 195777 


Sustained. (There was no veto of Tennessee portion.) 
Withdrawn. 


Overridden. 


Governor withdrew veto May 9, 1967. 


Inc., Miam care: 
Grant 8 3035, Economic Opportunity Council, $203,882, Headstart, day car. . Se eS eee Do. 
am 
aE ana „ T TAS $1,133,383, tan yarr, * Do. 
Mississip > Grant No. aoe Southwest 3713; 300, Head rt, Oct. 7, 1 Overridden Nov. 16, 1966. 
Mississipi rtunity, Inc., Woodville. 
South Caral na 8p $: Grant No. 316, Counel of Southern $252,119 to 9 States, sec. 20 Declined South Carolina's participation Sustained. (Continues in other 8 States.) 
Mountains, Berea, Ky. Mar. 15, 1965. 
REGION IV 


Indiana 935 Grant No. 343, Indiana Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Indianapolis. 


$72,000, refunding 3 * State Withdrawn February 1967 and STA closed 


technical assistance (sec. 2 by Governor. 
was never sent to Governor so this 
actually not a veto). 

REGION V 


Loui 
rende 5103 (St. Mary's Parish), Southern 
Consumer Education Foundation, Lafayette. 


Grant No. CG-5103-A-3 (St. Mary's Parish), ee. WARN 


Southern Consumer Education Foundation, 


Lafayette. 


Missouri (1): Grant No. 8825, St. Louis Human De- 
velopment Corp., St. Louis. 
North Dakota (2): 
Grant No. eo Loyal Aid Society of North 


17, 1967. 


Dakota, 
Grant No. 1 Turtle Mountain Band of 
me 0 Indians, Belcourt. 
pyrene — Wa. 6261, county of Natrona $24,816... 
bag 3 


Grant 0. is A re Center for Com- 
munity Development, Del Rey. 


Grant No. CG-6764-A/0, Yolo Coun 
eo Migrant Loan Program, 

ity Committee of Yolo County. 

9 No. 00e 0. Alameda Coun! 


Socie! 
1 5 Mo; ee 5 Action 
uncil of San ay nty. 
Gr No No. = aed Solano Economic 
mmissio 
Grant d No. ni PM-7-7234-05, \ hey County 
munity Action Com 


OEO contract 3 No. 110, ay 11, 1967, 
Los Angeles Neighborhood Legal Services 


Grant No. CG-705-B/7, Economic Ohportünity 
Commission of San Diego County, Inc. 


Emer- 
nomic 1967. 


Legal 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Texas 
such time as he may require. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. How much time 
does the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator from 


$346,000, technical assistance (206), Feb. Vetoed Mar. 6, 1967 


$292,385, legal services, Apr. 25, 1956 
$40,226, legal services Vetoed May 23, 1966_.......... 


$109,520, demonstration 
funded. 


$15,000, emergency loan funded, July 11, 


$37, 314, on-campus legal services funded Vetoed Aug. 23, 1967. 
$69, ali. adult basic education CCCP EEE ae lee oe OEO action under consideration. 
$92,992, legal services 
ms 85 job placement (U.S. Department do 
12 VISTA roe 5 ee Sere 


REGION VI 


Vetoed June 6, 19566 
Vetoed June 1957 


grant (207) Vetoed Mar. 30, 1967 


Vetoed Aug. 11, 19877 


Vetoed July 6, 1967__......_.... 


Vetoed July 5, 1987 


28 copy, Governor’s letter of Aug. 21, 


Sustained by regional office. 


Governor rescinded his veto June 6, 1966. 
Pending (7). 


Resubmitted Mar. 16, 1967, for 2 portion only. 
Governor approved by letter Mar. 2 


Sustained, 


Partial override to reimburse grantee for operating 
expenses incurred during Governor's considera- 


tion. 
OEO action under consideration. 


Objections presently being reviewed with Governor's 


Veto verbally withdrawn by Governor's office; 
withdrawal not as yet confirmed. 
OEO action under consideration. 


Veto sustained. 


Awaiting official action by Governor. 


à 1 g disapproval re- 
ceived regional office. Governor 
—.— veto at subsequent press 


conference. 


Texas that the Senator from New Jersey 
has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. As 
much time as the distinguished Senator 
needs, he has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, the provisions of the 
Economic Opportunity Act affecting mi- 


gratory labor are among the most impor- 
tant in the act. Much more must be done 
in this area, and programs should not 
be unnecessarily hindered by the adop- 
tion of an amendment which would add 
the Governor’s veto to title III(b) pro- 
grams. More than 7% million Americans 
in many States are affected by this pro- 
vision, for it seeks to give assistance to 
the families as well as to the workers 
involved in migratory and seasonal farm 
labor. 

Presently the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity programs have reached fewer 
than 2 percent of the migrants. Our fu- 
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ture programs should reach more mi- 
grants with aid particularly in three 
areas. Housing remains a continuing and 
degrading problem among migrants. 
Education must be increased for both 
adults and youth so that they can pre- 
pare themselves adequately for their fu- 
tures. And day-care assistance must be 
used to prevent even worse deficiencies 
among the children left unattended while 
the rest of the family must labor in the 
field. 

Persons trapped in this means of em- 
ployment have long suffered inattention 
in many States. State governments have 
certainly not been leaders in developing 
programs for their assistance. Now that 
the Federal Government has taken the 
initiative, it would be counter to the 
basic objectives of the war on poverty, 
and this act, to place the migrants’ fate 
again in the hands of the Governor. 

This is an important question for 
State government as well. Where there is 
direct Federal activity, such as the 
VISTA program, the consent require- 
ment may be justified. It does not trans- 
fer to the Governor control over any 
matter normally assigned elsewhere in 
State law. 

But many types of migrant assistance 
will count on programs using local agen- 
cies and organizations. These local or- 
ganizations want to help, despite the 
State government’s opposition—this has 
been true in my State, Mr. President— 
and they are the key to a comprehensive 
attack on this problem. Under State law, 
the Governor would normally have no 
direct control over such local programs 
and he would not be expected to be di- 
rectly responsible for them. This amend- 
ment would give him that control and 
would, therefore, confer more power over 
a federally assisted program than the 
Governor enjoys with respect to State 
action. 

In addition to opposing such an 
amendment in principle, I oppose it be- 
cause of the way such veto power has 
operated in practice. It can provide a 
license for abuse and harassment of 
programs. 

I believe that the Senator from New 
Jersey has already placed in the RECORD 
the tables regarding the Governors’ 
vetoes; is that not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 
Let me mention that Alabama had 10 
vetoes and California eight. It runs 
through seven other States. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I believe that 
California had 60 percent of the vetoes; 
is that not true? Or is it true that Cali- 
fornia and Alabama combined account 
for 60 percent of the vetoes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator’s latter statement is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. And seven more 
vetoes are pending in California now? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That is 
correct. I will say that these are recent 
figures. I think we can name the Gov- 
ernors: Mrs. Lurleen Wallace, of Ala- 
bama, and Governor Reagan, of Cali- 
fornia, were the vetoers. 

Mr, MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield for a question? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from California, pro- 
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vided the time is taken out of the time of 
the proponents of the amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Just 10 seconds. I 
should like the Recorp to show that inso- 
far as I can ascertain, there has been no 
collusion between the Governor of Cali- 
fornia and the Governor of Alabama. 

Mr. CLARK. There will be next year, 
though. (Laughter. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
to continue, frequent letters from my 
own State have indicated that the hin- 
dering effects of the politically motivated 
activities of the Governors under their 
veto power are in contradiction to our 
purpose in this act to move forward. Even 
when not overtly exercised, the veto 
power has great coercive force. Under 
threat of veto, program content can be 
altered, friends can be appointed to proj- 
ects, enemies of the Governor can be 
forced to resign, and seemingly endless 
frustrations and deiays can be caused. 
The main argument for adding veto 
power to title III (b) is that similar veto 
power is included in other parts of the 
act. But if we look at the effect veto 
power has had on operation of other 
parts of the act, then one can see pre- 
cisely why it should be opposed. 

In discussions about this amendment, 
the comment is sometimes made that 
without veto power under title III (b), 
programs that were vetoed elsewhere can 
be resubmitted through this loophole. I 
would be against any clever reworking of 
‘a program merely to sneak it through. 
But I am even more opposed to the clever 
ways that a Governor would be able to 
use this veto power, with all its coercive 
potential, to render ineffective our plans 
and attempts to provide this much 
needed assistance to migrants. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say to 
the Senator from California that I sym- 
pathize with the problems of the tomato 
growers in California. 

Tomatoes are grown in my State also, 
as the Senator knows. But it is a crop 
which comes on later than in California, 
and our plants were placed in the ground 
just before Hurricane Beulah hit. The 
crop was utterly destroyed. Now our 
workers are unemployed. 

Last Friday, I addressed a letter to 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz, requesting 
that we get some transportation to Cali- 
fornia for the tomato and farm workers 
in my State so that they could help to 
harvest the crops in California. My letter 
is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Friday, September 29, on page 27384. 

I call the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from California again, in answer 
to his plea for the admission of workers 
from other countries, that he does not 
have to go to other nations for his help, 
that Texas is ready, able, and willing to 
go to work and help to harvest the Cali- 
fornia crop, if a means of transportation 
for them can be found. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey 
for yielding to me at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I certainly appreciate the 
forceful statement of the Senator from 
Texas. I do want to say this which I 
overlooked in response to the Senator 
from California: there was a title H 
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program which had application in Cali- 
fornia by the CCCD. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURPHY. According to my infor- 
mation, yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. What 
do those initials stand for? 

Mr. MURPHY. California Center for 
Community Development. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
was the program, under title II, that was 
vetoed by Governor Reagan? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; a refunding grant 
was vetoed. Then another organization 
applied for the program, and it was 
called CCAA. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
was for adult education. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURPHY. Basically; yes. I have 
not been able to find out exactly what 
it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
came under title HI, which does not 
carry a veto by the Governor as of this 
date. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is right. It pro- 
posed to have the same directors, which 
made me believe that there was a capa- 
bility provided to circumvent the pro- 
visions of the other part of the Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is why I raised this question, because I 
knew this was in the Senator’s prepared 
remarks. I had a check run on the board 
of directors of the first organization and 
the board of directors of the second or- 
ganization, and there was only one man 
who was on both the first and the second. 

Mr. MURPHY. That was a new board 
of directors. The original board of di- 
rectors of the second organization was 
changed and a new board was appointed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
first project was an application for 
$109,000, as I recall. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
adult education program under title III 
was for about $1.5 million. 

Mr. MURPHY. It was $1.5 million. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California does not have the 
floor. The Senator from New Jersey has. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has asked for time, and I would like 
to yield to him at this time. ą 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. What 
we need and what we have. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as floor 
manager of the bill, I yield 3 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and I have been together on al- 
most all farm migratory problems. Last 
year a series of amendments sponsored 
by the Senator from California and 
other Senators on the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee were adopted, after 
a considerable amount of opposition. But 
on this one I cannot join the Senator 
from California, because I have always 
opposed the Governor’s veto power under 
the legislation and I oppose its extension 
in this case. 

I do not think we can have a program 
that involves national problems such as 
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are involved in the migratory work pro- 
gram and then segmentize the program. 

The bracero program, in the first in- 
stance—which I have always defended— 
came out of my Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I thought we made a 
great mistake when it was abolished. I 
opposed its abolition. 

As the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] knows, he was on the other 
side of that one, as he was last year on 
the migratory labor amendments I of- 
fered in committee. 

I think it is a mistake to give Gov- 
ernors the veto power. I opposed it in the 
original bill. I oppose it today. I speak 
respectfully, but I speak in disagree- 
ment with the policies of the Governor 
of California as announced in a Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of October 3. I 
recognize his reasons for doing it, but I 
do not think they justify the course of 
action he took. The dispatch reads as 
follows: 

Over the objections of organized labor, 
California convicts were out in orchards 
‘plucking figs to avert what Gov. Ronald Rea- 
gan said would be a disaster for growers. 

Last week the Governor authorized the use 
of about 200 prisoners from the minimum- 
security Deuel Vocational Institution at near- 
by Tracy to lend a hand in harvesting the 
pio fig crop. The men are being paid pre- 

wages. Thomas Pitts, secretary-treas- 
2 of the California Federation of Labor, 
AFL-CIO, protested the action. He contended 
growers hadn't made full efforts to find do- 
mestic help. 


I think there is a clear duty to do what 
can be done to provide the workers to 
meet crop labor emergencies. It has been 
done in most instances, as far as I know. 
I do not think that a Governor, instead 
of going along with a program, would 
have the power to veto it and then re- 
sort to convict labor, is very desirable. It 
is likely to create more tension between 
the growers and labor than already 
exists. I think it is completely unaccept- 
able to do that. I do not believe in this 
veto power being given to the Governors. 
I believe in making the Federal program 
work and in adopting whatever reforms 
are necessary to make it work, but not 
by giving the Governors veto power. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. A Governor, by utilizing 
the veto power could have a bad effect 
on the national program and on national 
legislation. I do not think we should seg- 
mentize it that way. 

I wish to place in the Recorp at this 
time statistics in regard to Governors’ 
vetoes. We have found, for example, that 
in the community action program, there 
were 10 vetoes out of Alabama, eight out 
of California, and three out of Florida 
out of a total of 30 vetoes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire material be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. Time does not permit me 
to go into detail, but it illustrates the 
point of the Senator from Oregon’s ar- 
gument that to give power to individual 
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Governors to exercise a veto can jeop- 
ardize the entire program. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

GOVERNORS’ VETOES 

I. Community Action Program: 30 Vetoes 
out of over 16,600 grants; of these, 9 were 
sustained; 4 were overridden in whole and 1 
was overridden in part; 2 were accepted as 
resubmitted; 6 went forward due to the veto 
being withdrawn or rescinded; 1 was an im- 
perfect veto not recognized by OEO; and 7 
are still pending (6 in California). Thus, of 
the 30 vetoes, 23 have reached final disposi- 
tion, and of these 23, only 5 were overridden 
and 8 programs have gone forward without 
use of the override (besides the one imperfect 
veto). 

The CAP vetoes occurred in these States: 
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Thus, Alabama accounts for 33 % % of all 
CAP vetoes, and Alabama and California to- 
gether account for 60%. Four Deep South 
States (Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
Louisiana) account for over 50%. Those four 
plus California account for 80%. All CAP 
vetoes have occurred in 20% of the States (10 
of 50) in 80% of all States, there have been 
no CAP vetoes. 

II. VISTA: There have been 2 VISTA ve- 
toes, one in Mississippi, and one partial veto 
of a 5-State project under OEO Contract 
#4110: California and Ohio refused par- 
ticipation in a VISTA Associates project 
(N. V., N.J., and Pa. accepted). VISTA vetoes 
are not subject to override. There are cur- 
rently 420 VISTA Projects. 

III. NYC: There have been 2 NYC vetoes, 
both in 1965 prior to the override authority, 
one in Texas and one in Montana—as far as 
we know. 

IV. Job Corps: No Job Corps Center has 
ever been vetoed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not want to see ex- 
tended this afternoon the veto power of 
Governors over such programs, and I 
shall vote against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I reserve 
the balance of my time for the time 
being. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator have re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has 5 minutes 
remaining on his side, and the Senator 
— 2 California has 15 minutes remain- 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out to my distinguished friend 
from Oregon—and I find myself uncom- 
fortable to find him in opposition to me 
on this, because I generally agree with 
him wholeheartedly on this—that the 
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amendment I am presenting here really 
has nothing to do with convict labor in 
the fields of California to meet an emer- 
gency. 

If I recall correctly, it was only a year 
ago that the then Democratic Governor 
of California suggested the use of con- 
vict labor. I do not recall that Mr. Pitts 
made any loud objection at that time. 

I do not favor convict labor. I spoke 
out at that time. I do not think it is right. 
But there are many times when farmers 
face an emergency, when their crops are 
rotting in the fields. That is an emer- 
gency equivalent to that of a house burn- 
ing down. Those crops have to be gotten 
out. It must be done quickly. Sometimes 
things are done which should not be 
done. Knowing the Governor of Califor- 
nia and having been involved in labor 
organizations over the last 25 years, I 
know this goes against his beliefs. But, 
as Governor of a State, he must put the 
interests of the entire State first, and 
the desires of organized labor second. 

I yield now to the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much times does the Senator yield to 
the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MURPHY. Five minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I should like to direct 
an inquiry to the sponsor of the amend- 
teni so that I can be sure I understand 

The impression may have gone forth, 
based on some of the remarks that have 
been made, that the amendment of the 
Senator from California will give the 
Governors of the States an absolute veto 
over projects under title III. 

I am aware of the fact that the veto 
under title I and title II is a very limited 
veto, which can be overridden by Sargent 
Shriver, the Director of the poverty 
program. 

The Senator from Oregon referred to 
a number of instances where Governors’ 
vetoes have been exercised. I would as- 
sume that in every one of those cases, 
Sargent Shriver could have or did over- 
ride the veto of the Governor in those 
situations, if he believed the Governor 
oe not have good reason to exercise the 
veto. 

I ask the Senator from California 
whether or not his amendment would be 
consistent with the limited veto power 
that is now available under title I and 
title II, and whether or not Sargent 
Shriver, the director of the poverty pro- 
gram, could override the Governor’s veto 
if he believed it was without justification. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan has 
made an excellent point, and has cleared 
up what might have been a misunder- 
standing. 

The veto provided in this amendment 
is a limited veto, conferring exactly the 
same power, under exactly the same defi- 
nition, as the vetoes which exist in the 
other parts of the program. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then there is no arbi- 
trary right of the Governor to kill a pro- 
gram, or discriminate against it because 
of racial motives, for example? 

Mr. MURPHY. None whatever. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Reference has been 
made to Governor Wallace of Alabama. 
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The impression may have been left that 
it might have something to do with race 
if there were a veto exercised by a Gov- 
ernor. In a situation where that might be 
the case, is my understanding correct 
that Sargent Shriver could override such 
a veto? 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator is correct; 
he could override the veto. Actually, the 
Governor’s veto is not a veto at all. It 
merely provides an opportunity for him 
to object. Sargent Shriver has the right 
at all times to override the veto. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator has cor- 
rectly stated that it is not a veto at all. 
That is not even an appropriate name for 
it. All the Governor can do is say, in ef- 
fect, “Just a second, here, let us take a 
look at this; if you want to override my 
veto, that is your privilege, but here are 
things I see wrong with it as Governor 
of the State”; is that correct? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Three minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
California, because I feel that it brings 
a better balance to this important pro- 
gram. I know that every Senator who has 
spoken today has a desire to assist in 
bringing about better coordination be- 
tween the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. I also know, from having had ex- 
perience with OEO programs subject to 
the Governor’s veto—although it was a 
full veto and not a limited veto at that 
time—that with it the program had 
greater flexibility. The veto gave the 
Governor a meaningful say in programs 
vitally affecting his State. The Governors 
of most States have migratory labor 
committees or commissions that they 
work with, consequently, a veto author- 
ity would assure his local committee the 
opportunity to investigate any migratory 
programs to effect their improvement. 

We all realize that no Governor is 
going to take an action that is detri- 
mental to the people involved, nor an 
action that is detrimental to the voters, 
if he can avoid doing so. 

Therefore, I emphasize that this is an 
amendment that will bring about the bal- 
ance so badly needed. I think having the 
matter arbitrarily determined by a Fed- 
eral official is not in the best interests 
of the migratory worker. This is a good 
amendment, and should have the sup- 
port of my fellow Senators. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Arizona. I am cer- 
tain that the position of the Governor 
as he has stated it is generally the case. 
There may be instances, in some States, 
where Governors, Senators, and Con- 
gressmen do not always see eye to eye. 
But I think in the overall picture, it 
should be a matter for the decision of 
the voters of those States who is right 
and who is wrong, and I do not think 
we should write legislation in this Cham- 
ber to take care of one or two particular 
instances. I think rather we should write 
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it with the idea of the general good and 
the general performance. 

I point out, Mr. President, that one of 
the vetoes the Governor of California ex- 
ercised had to do with a project in which 
there were 17 workers, 17 poor people to 
be benefited, and seven supervisors were 
assigned to the project—seven super- 
visors to look after 17 workers. The Gov- 
ernor of California vetoed that project, 
and I think quite rightly; and I am sure 
that, after he brought the matter to the 
attention of Sargent Shriver, he did not 
insist on overriding the veto. 

I yield now to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. How much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California has 6 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from California. I do so because I 
believe the adoption of it will insure a 
better and more efficient administration 
of the entire program. 

Written into the act already is the 
right of the Governor of a State to ex- 
press his opinion about the merits of a 
proposal coming out of the office of 
Sargent Shriver. With reference to two 
of the titles, the right of the Governor 
to express himself as the chief of his 
State is already in the law. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
California contemplates giving to the 
Governor the right of expressing himself 
on the merits of a proposal with respect 
to title III, as he has the right to do 
with respect to title I. 

Mr. President, why should the Gover- 
nor of a State, chosen by the people, liy- 
ing within it, not have the right to express 
himself on the merits of a proposal made 
by the Federal Government in the ad- 
ministration of this program? Should he 
not at least be accorded the dignity of 
saying, “I believe this program is good” 
or “I believe it is bad”? That is all he 
can do, as has been pointed out by the 
Senator from Michigan. He has no abso- 
lute power of veto. All he can do is 
express an opinion. Sargent Shriver 
thereafter can finally say, “My judgment 
shall prevail; the Governor’s judgment 
shall be cast aside. This program must be 
adopted, whether the State wants it or 
does not want it.” 

Are we to adopt a policy of placing 
tyrannical and absolute powers over the 
States, without the right of their Gov- 
ernors to complain? I do not think it 
should be done. Governors have a great 
responsibility. I assume that they will 
act with integrity. If they do not, Sargent 
Shriver, sitting here in Washington, can 
say, “I reject your thinking; your State 
must accept this program whether you 
want it or not.” 

I commend the Senator from Califor- 
nia for sponsoring this amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

I point out that at the outset, when 
this program was first instituted, it is my 
understanding that it contained an abso- 
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lute Governor’s veto. I ask my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania to 
correct me if I am wrong. The next time 
it came around for action, the veto was 
taken out. 

One of the weaknesses of the program 
has been its unpopularity, its lack of ac- 
ceptance in local situations. Were I in 
Sargent Shriver’s position today, I would 
recommend this veto. He has done it in 
the other areas of the act. Were I in his 
position, I would recommend it today, 
because it would give me a reflection of 
the feelings of local groups and the feel- 
ings of the elected representatives of the 
people of a given area. It would give me 
a chance to further ascertain whether 
or not the judgment of the people set- 
ting up the program was, in the final 
analysis, in the best interests of the 
poor who are supposed to be helped, the 
poor who are supposed to be getting the 
benefits from these tremendous amounts 
of money we in the Senate have voted 
to expend. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 minute? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Oregon. 
Then I reserve the remainder of my time 
for myself. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, very 
briefly, in answer to the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from California, 
what we sought to do in the first place 
was to get arrangements whereby the 
Governors could make known or have 
an opportunity to make known to Mr. 
Shriver their views in regard to a proj- 
ect. We did not try to give them the so- 
called veto power because the veto pow- 
er does provide for another step in the 
administration where a review commis- 
sion is set up to determine whether a veto 
should stand. 

What has happened is that too many 
times this has been used for a political 
battleground. We have a Federal policy 
and a Governor is politically against the 
administration of the whole program. So 
he capitalizes on it politically. That pro- 
vision ought to be removed from the pro- 
gram. 

I said when we were fighting the veto 
battle in the first place that I was for a 
program whereby a Governor would be 
given an opportunity to make known his 
view to Mr. Shriver. 

But I do not think it ought to be done 
through the procedure of a veto to re- 
quire a veto commission to have the Gov- 
ernor overruled on the recommendations. 
That is where politics enters, and we 
ought to keep all politics out. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President the com- 
mittee has wrestled with this problem 
of the Governor’s veto now for the better 
part of 3 years. It is a very controversial 
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subject, and the importance of the veto 
varies to a certain extent with the na- 
ture of the program. 

The Murphy amendment is very re- 
stricted in that it applies only to migra- 
tory labor projects under title III(b) of 
the pending bill. 

This in turn affects migratory labor 
programs in about 30 States. There are 
only about three States in which this 
has occurred. They are California, Ala- 
bama, and Florida. 

The difficulty with accepting the 
amendment is that it throws the whole 
migratory labor problem right into the 
middle of partisan politics, because those 
Governors who are opposed to any rea- 
sonable regulation of migratory labor 
practices within the States are the very 
ones who want this veto. 

It is for that reason that the commit- 
tee felt it was unwise to change the pres- 
ent situation as it concerns the veto with 
respect to the migratory labor problem. 

If we were able to handle the situation 
in Alabama, California, and Florida, 
there would be no problem. However, the 
fact of the matter is that the Governors 
of those States are not receptive to mod- 
ern working conditions, such as wages 
and the like, for migratory labor. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare has told 
me that this amendment would be very 
difficult for those who would like to see 
the working conditions of migratory 
labor improve, I believe him, 

I therefore hope that the amendment 
will be rejected. 

I think the Senator from California 
has made a pretty good legal argument. 
However, the fact of the matter is that 
the amendment will be defeated because 
migratory labor, in at least those three 
States, would be prejudiced. 

Mr, MURPHY. Mr. President, do I 
have any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has no time remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from California may have as much time 
as he desires. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
how much time will that be? 

Mr. MURPHY. Three minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, recently 
in the Senate Chamber I successfully re- 
stored a temporary housing project 
which had been taken out of the OEO. 
It had strong support of the State of 
California. 

It is a housing project which our com- 
mittee visited. We looked at this housing 
project. However, the OEO, being 3,000 
miles away, had taken it out. 

I believe we all concurred that it was 
an excellent project. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia and I just put it back in again. 

Mr. MURPHY. That was the exact 
point of my argument. 

There is no absolute veto here. This 
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merely gives a Governor a chance to 
point out matters with respect to a 
project. 

This project with 17 people certainly 
should not have seven supervisors. The 
Governor wants the chance to point out 
that it is a waste of the taxpayers’ money 
to put this money into administration 
and into all sorts of programs with which 
we are not familiar. That is the only 
reason I put the provision in. 

I know that it is not an absolute veto. 
It is merely a procedure by which the 
Governor can say, “Well, look, Mr. 
Shriver. I don’t think this is in our best 
interest.” 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I think we 
are about out of time. I suggest that we 
vote. The persuasive argument of the 
Senator from California has not per- 
suaded me. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, is there 
any more time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arizona may have 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arizona is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I merely 
want to correct an impression that per- 
haps was given when the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania was discuss- 
ing the wages paid farmers in Califor- 
nia. Did I correctly understand the Sen- 
ator to say that it is a low wage scale? 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator mis- 
understood me. What I intended to say 
was that California, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida are States in which, if we give the 
Governors even a qualified veto, we will 
not get much in the way of favorable 
treatment of working conditions and 
other conditions for migratory labor that 
we have tried to achieve in 30 States. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator realizes that California, from 
the standpoint of competitive conditions, 
has the highest farm labor wage rates in 
the Nation. 

When I was Governor of Arizona, the 
minimum wage for the country went to 
$1.40 an hour, while Texas was paying 
$0.75. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no basis for dis- 
agreeing with the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona about the wages in 
California. I only add that California 
has one of the most unusual Governors 
among the 50 States. 

Mr. FANNIN. That is the opinion of 
the Senator. I would not agree with the 
Senator on that. I think Governor Rea- 
gan is one of the outstanding Governors 
in the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the word “un- 
usual” is quite complimentary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from California. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
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gest the absence of a quorum for not to 
exceed 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

- Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, with one pos- 
sible exception, there be a time limita- 
tion of 30 minutes on each amendment, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the Senator who offers the amendment 
and the floor manager of the bill, the 
agreement to begin after the conclusion 
of the vote on the pending amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator restate that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a time limitation 
on each amendment of 30 minutes, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
Senator who offers the amendment and 
the floor manager of the bill, with one 
exception which we are still working out. 

Mr. CLARK. That means 15 minutes 
to a side? 

Mr MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope that if we agree 
to the unanimous-consent request the 
majority leader will, and I shall, be 
lenient with Senators who urge us to 
give them a minute or two more. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

All time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Metcatr], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the Senator 
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from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The pair of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooke] has been pre- 
viously announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[No. 278 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 

Aiken Griffin Murphy 
Allott Pearson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Percy 
Boggs Hill Prouty 
Byrd, Va Holland Scott 
Carlson Hollings Smathers 
Church Hruska mith 
Cotton Jordan, N.C, Sparkman 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Spong 
Dirksen Kuchel Stennis 
Dominick Lausche 3 
Eastland McClellan urmon 

Miller Williams, Del, 
Fong Mundt 

NAYS—45 
Anderson Hart Monroney 
Bartlett Hartke Montoya 
Bayh Hayden Morse 
Bible Inouye Muskie 
Brewster Jackson Nelson 
Burdick Javits Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, Mo. Proxmire 
on Long, La Randolph 

Case Magnuson Ribicoff 
Clark Mansfield Symington 
Cooper McCarthy Tydings 
Dodd McGee Williams, N.J 
Fulbright par il Sot al Og ES 
Gruening McIntyre oung, N. 

Mondale Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—14 

Baker Hatfield Moss 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass, Pastore 
Ellender Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 

Metcalf Tower 
Gore Morton 

So Mr. MurrxHy’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 30 
seconds to the Senator from Maryland. 


SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD, OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle entitled “West Virginia’s Byrd 
Gains Key Role in Senate,” published 
in this morning’s Washington Post, de- 
scribes the extraordinary energy, dili- 
gence, and devotion which our distin- 
guished colleague, Senator ROBERT BYRD, 
of West Virginia, has applied to his im- 
portant duties as assistant majority whip 
in the Senate and as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on District of Columbia 
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Appropriations of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. As the article points out: 


The indefatigable West Virginian never 
takes any job lightly and has an almost Vic- 
torian concept of “duty.” 


I commend this interesting article to 
the attention of my fellow Senators and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Harp WORKER IN ASCENDANCY: WEST 
VIRGINIA’S BYRD GAINS KEY SENATE ROLE 


(By Robert C. Albright) 


Ever so quietly over a brief 9-month span, 
Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D-W.Va.), has emerged 
as the recognized though uncrowned deputy 
leader of the Senate. 

The 49-year-old Byrd, in the Senate 9 years 
now, has converted his once comparatively 
minor Party post of Secretary of the Senate 
Democratic Conference into an assignment 
of major importance. Some already are say- 
ing the West Virginia conservative will be 
the man to beat for his Party's next top 
Senate leadership vacancy. 

Byrd will be in the Senate limelight today, 
when the chamber debates his motion to kill 
a $2.8 billion emergency job program added 
to the anti-poverty bill by the Labor Com- 
mittee. [For poverty bill developments, see 
Page A7.] 

Byrd's gradual ascent to a leading role in 
the Semate was achieved by dint of long, 
lunchless working hours in constant Senate 
attendance and by full consultation and 
clearance with the chamber’s two top Demo- 
cratic leaders. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
(Mont.), has always welcomed help in his 
more wearing floor duties. Senate Majority 
Whip Russell B. Long (La.), No. 2 in com- 
mand, continues free to step in to relieve 
Mansfield at any time, but generally yields 
the assist job to Byrd. 

“Byrd is completely loyal to Mike and 
carries out all of his instructions to the 
letter," said one Party insider. 

Byrd already has become in effect the man 
who runs the Senate during most of its 9 
to 5 normal working hours. In the process he 
has become the man most fellow Democrats 
seek out to “protect their interests” and to 
perform the innumerable other big and small 
favors expected from a working floor leader. 

As some put it, he’s made himself “the 
indispensable man.” 


WON OUT OVER CLARK 


Only last January, Byrd, a conservative on 
most issues, won out in the Senate Demo- 
cratic caucus over Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D- 
Pa.), an outspoken liberal, for the post of 
conference secretary. 

Seldom has a party job been more sharply 
contested, even though the No. 3 spot was 
not then regarded as a springboard for 
leadership and power. It was always potenti- 
ally so, however, for the conference secretary 
along with the Party’s top leaders are among 
the Capitol’s select who have the ear of the 
President at the weekly White House legisla- 
tive conferences. 

Byrd’s friends say that the indefatigable 
West Virginian never takes any job lightly 
and has an almost Victorian concept of 
“duty”. > 

This has extended to the District Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, which Byrd has 
headed for the last seven years. 

Despite his ever-increasing duties in the 
Senate, this year he conducted the most 
detailed, line-by-line, hearings ever held on 
the city’s budget. He has maintained his 
absolute control over the city’s welfare 
policies, and has continued his strong inter- 
est in upgrading education in the District. 
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When Byrd was elected conference secre- 
tary, Mansfield already had four “assistant 
whips” from the moderate to liberal wing 
of the Party, ready to sit in for the leaders 
on a call or standby basis. 

They were, and still are, Sens. Philip A. 
Hart (D-Mich.), Edmund S. Muskie (D-Me.), 
Daniel K. Inouye (D-Hawaii) and Daniel B. 
Brewster (D-Md.). 

For a time after Byrd's election they offered 
to assist occasionally when and if the need 
arose. But with Byrd available on a virtually 
around-the-clock basis, they have ceased 
even to make the gesture. 

During Mansfield’s recent foreign relations 
study tour “around Asia's rim,” Byrd func- 
tioned altogether as acting leader of the 
Senate for an unbroken ten days. 

Nor does Byrd confine himself entirely to 
leadership routine. Last week when he 
moved to recommit the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee’s $5 billion antipoverty bill, with 
instruction to delete Clark’s $2.8 billion 
emergency job program, it was clear that 
he reflected Administration wishes. He said 
he decided to make the motion on his own. 

Before presenting his motion, however, he 
dutifully cleared it with Mansfield. 

From the moment Byrd was elected he 
regarded his new job as a challenge, moved 
over to the Senate floor almost full time, and 
placed himself completely at the disposal of 
the leadership. 

Byrd uses his mornings for office chores, 
and committee hearings, then generally takes 
over in the Senate at noon. He seldom leaves 
the chamber until it adjourns, anywhere 
from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. Then he goes back to 
his office for more homework. He’s usually 
the last man to leave the Capitol, after 
putting in a 12-hour day. 

In his West Virginia “hill” philosophy, it 
takes a big man and hard work to make a big 
job out of a little job. Back home he applied 
himself so assiduously that in 1964 he was 
reelected to the Senate by the biggest vote 
ever cast for a West Virginia candidate. 

When he set out to bat for Mansfield he 
boned up on the Senate’s strange and often 
devious rules until he’d mastered them. 
Whenever in doubt, he goes to school again 
with Senate Parliamentarian Floyd M. 
Riddick. 

Mansfield heartily approves of his per- 
formance. 

“Bob Byrd does a first rate job,” said 
Mansfield, “He is of great assistance to me, 
and he takes a great load off my shoulders. 
I am glad he is getting a little recognition.” 

One significant reason for Byrd’s growing 
acceptance is a little notebook he carries 
around in his pocket. 


TO EACH HIS OWN 


On separate pages are listed the names of 
all Senators, Lest he forget, he jots down the 
requests any one of them makes, no matter 
how minor. 

One Senator is taking a group of con- 
stituents to lunch, wants to be called if a 
given measure comes up. 

Another wants to be alerted by a quorum 
call when there’s a business break, so he can 
make a prepared speech. 

Another has an important out-of-town 
engagement, wants his “position protected" 
during his absence. 

Still another is seeking a “live pair” on 
the poverty bill while he’s away. 

Byrd dutifully jots down each request, 
sees to it meticulously that each is fulfilled. 
One of these days all those favors will pay 
dividends. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ` 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there is no 
pending amendment. I ask unanimous 
consent that the majority leader may be 
recognized for not in excess of 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD..Mr. President, an 
order has been entered that on all 
amendments except one from now on— 
and that includes amendments to be 
offered by the Senator from California 
[Mr. Murray] and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and per- 
haps others—there be a time limitation 
of one-half hour, with the time to be 
equally divided on each amendment. 
There was one exception at the time and 
I feel somewhat embarrassed, but no 
matter which direction the leadership 
moves, it comes up against a proposition 
which is hard to find an answer to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today it stand in adjournment until 9:30 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a morning hour at 
that time not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there are no other amendments to be 
considered at that time I ask that the 
Williams amendment become the pend- 
ing business and that a vote take place 
not later than 45 minutes after that, the 
time to be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall not 
object. I do not know yet whether I will 
be here but I wish the Recorp to show 
that for personal reasons which are very 
well known I have asked the majority 
leader to extend that time to the after- 
noon. The majority leader and the 
minority leader find themselves unable 
to do so. I have the deepest and most 
devoted feeling about the passage of this 
bill as being essential to the Nation. That 
is why I shall not object. I wanted that 
statement to appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we are 
fully familiar with the situation con- 
fronting the distinguished Senator from 
New York. I wish it were possible to 
expedite this matter and at the same 
time make it possible to accede to his 
desires and request. The Senator ex- 
pressed a hope rather than a formal 
request. It is one of the difficulties with 
which we have to deal in moving Senate 
business forward. The Recorp should 
note that the Senator’s reasons are the 
very highest. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senator amend his statement to 
show that I did make the request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; the Senator did. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the minority leader in expressing 
thanks and appreciation for the under- 
standing of the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York. His reasons are 
of the highest which could be found. 
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Mr. President, I wish that the calendar 
was such that w> could do something to 
accede to the Senator’s request. Unfor- 
tunately, we find ourselves in a position, 
as I indicated earlier, so that no matter 
which way we turn we come up against 
an obstacle which is a little difficult to 
overcome. 

Mr. President, has the request been 
granted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, now 
that the request has been granted, the 
Senate will be on notice that not later 
than 10:30 tomorrow morning, barring 
unforeseen developments, there may 
very well be a vote on the Williams 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be votes today. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the majority leader 
contemplate that immediately after the 
Williams amendment is disposed of we 
will go to third reading and have final 
passage tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope for 
that, but that is up to the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I had intended to add to 
the previous unanimous-consent request 
to which the Senate agreed that 1 hour 
of debate be allowed on the bill, the time 
to be equally divided between the ma- 
jority and minority leaders or whomever 
they designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
853) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1968, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 536) to 
provide that the United States shall hold 
certain Chilocco Indian School lands at 
Chilocco, Okla., in trust for the Cherokee 
Nation upon payment by the Cherokee 
Nation of $3.75 per acre to the Federal 
Government; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. HALEY, 
Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. BERRY, 
and Mr. McCiure were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 117. An act for the relief of Martha 
Blankenship; 

S. 534. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Wilson (nee Hiranaka); and 

S. 1320. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of career status by certain temporary 
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employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued operation 
of economic opportunity programs, to 
authorize an Emergency Employment 
Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to state the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, is as follows: 

On page 68, between lines 12 and 13, insert 
the following: new subsection: 

“(d) The Director shall conduct, either di- 
rectly or through grants or other arrange- 
ments, research and pilot projects designed 
to assure a more effective use of human and 
natural resources of rural America and to 
slow the migration from rural areas due to 
lack of economic opportunity, thereby reduc- 
ing population pressures in urban centers. 
Such projects may be operated jointly or in 
cooperation with other federally assisted 
programs, particularly programs authorized 
under the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965, in the area to be 
served by the project.” 

On page 68, line 13, strike out “(d)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

On page 69, line 6, strike out (e)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “(f)”. 

On page 69, line 6, strike out “10 per cen- 
tum” and insert in lieu thereof “15 per 
centum”. 

On page 69, line 8, after the period insert 
the following new sentence: “Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, of the sums 
appropriated pursuant to this Act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $50,000,000 
shall be available only for projects authorized 
under subsection (d) of this section.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

This is a revision of amendment No. 
348 which we discussed for about 1 hour 
earlier in the week. It provides for the 
transferrance of $50 million authorized 
to be appropriated to OEO to a special 
program designed to benefit the rural 
areas and to prevent the flow of vast 
numbers of rural inhabitants from the 
places where they are now located to the 
ghettos of the cities to further compli- 
cate the multitude of problems which 
are there. The $50 million would not in- 
crease the cost of the bill but merely ear- 
pom $50 million which is already in the 

Mr. President, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1967 contain sev- 
eral helpful provisions which focus on 
rural poverty. The committee report 
states that rural programs should be 
strengthened and expanded and that 
rural areas should receive a more equita- 
ble share of financing than they have in. 
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the past. I commend the members of the 
subcommittee for reaching these con- 
clusions. They are of utmost importance 
to the Nation. 

I believe, however, that an even greater 
push is needed. Under my amendment, a 
new subsection would be added to section 
232 of the bill, on page 68 at line 12, 
stating that: 

The Director shall conduct, either directly 
or through grants or other arrangements, re- 
search and pilot projects designed to assure 
a more effective use of human and natural 
resources of rural America and to slow the 
migration from rural areas due to lack of 
economic opportunity, thereby reducing pop- 
ulation pressures in urban centers. 


The amendment, in which my col- 
Jeague, Mr. Harris, joins, further directs 
that: 

Such projects may be operated jointly or 
in cooperation with other Federally assisted 
programs, particularly programs authorized 
under the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965, in the area to be 
served by the project. 


On page 69, line 6, the amount availa- 
ble for carrying out section 232 would be 
changed from a ceiling of 10 percent of 
the sums appropriated for any OEO pro- 
gram to 15 percent, A sentence would be 
added on line 8 stating that $50 million 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
title II would be available for projects 
authorized under the new subsection. 
Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
ithe Senator from Oklahoma yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Kansas who 
has pending a bill on tax credit legisla- 
tion, which I have joined him in cospon- 
soring, to try to encourage industry to 
come into rural areas to relieve the mi- 
gration to our already overcrowded met- 
ropolitan centers. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. As he commented and 
observed, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harris] is a cosponsor of the 
amendment and joined in introducing 
legislation which sought to recognize 
that the crisis in the cities has become 
almost a slogan for America in the great 
urban areas of the country over the past 
2, 3, ana 4 years, that it has a direct rela- 
tionship to rural problems to develop 
migration of those seeking to come into 
the ghettos of the large metropolitan 
cities which has accelerated and accentu- 
ated the problem. 

It is not a case of keeping them “down 
on the farm.” It is a case of seeking to 
develop those potentialities they have not 
only at the core of our great cities, but 
also in the rural areas. 

I commend the Senator for this par- 
ticular amendment. I intend to support 
it, and I thank him for having offered it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my col- 
league for his support. 

Mr. President, let me emphasize at the 
outset that this amendment does not 
increase in any way the cost of the bill. 
The $50 million for the program, as the 
amendment is now drafted, would come 
out of the community action authoriza- 
tion. The amendment as I originally in- 
troduced it would have taken the $50 
million from the Job Corps authoriza- 
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tion. I still have great doubts about the 
Job Corps program. I think it is one of 
the least effective programs we have. I 
believe, however, that it is the will of the 
Senate at the present time, especially in 
view of the tremendous capital invest- 
ment we have in Job Corps camps around 
the country, that this questionable pro- 
gram be given another chance to prove 
its worth. It is for this reason that I have 
redrafted the amendment. 

The Economie Opportunity Act calls 
for an all-out attack against the sources 
of poverty in the United States. But the 
main thrust of this attack since the pro- 
gram’s inception in 1964 has been aimed 
primarily at the Nation’s urban centers. 
Little has been done in rural areas. I 
agree completely with the statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson], in his introduc- 
tory remarks on the Rural Job Develop- 
ment Act: 

The root cause of many of the problems 
of the large cities today can be traced to the 
problems of rural America, 


That is where our attack on poverty 
should begin. That is the real challenge— 
to reverse the forced migration to the 
slums and ghettos of the large cities. In 
order to do this, however, greater op- 
portunities must be provided in the rural 
areas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
commend my able colleague from Okla- 
homa on the introduction of his amend- 
ment and the perfection of it. I ask that 
I be privileged to become a cosponsor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
have the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia as a cosponsor. The senior 
Senator from West Virginia has con- 
tributed greatly to the Appalachia pro- 
gram and other economic development 
programs. He has always been in the 
forefront in aiding rural America. If he 
will ask for permission from the Chair, 
I am sure that it will be granted by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to join my colleague from Okla- 
homa in cosponsoring the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I certainly support the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. I might point out that 5 years ago, 
at the time we were considering amend- 
ments to the Area Development Act, I 
proposed an amendment quite similar to 
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the one now pending. I regret to say that 
the leadership did not see fit to accept it. 
I say that with the clear understanding 
that I do not mean that the Senator from 
Oklahoma did not wish to see that 
amendment adopted. I tried the same 
thing 3 years ago, and at that time was 
assured that efforts were being made by 
the Department of Agriculture under the 
rural area development program to 
achieve the objectives that we were seek- 
ing to achieve. 

I regret to say that those objectives 
have not been achieved so that the pend- 
ing amendment is very much in order. It 
is too bad that something like this was 
not done a long time ago. Because of my 
long and continued interest in this very 
approach to the problem, I wonder 
whether the Senator would be good 
enough to permit me to be a cosponsor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would be honored 
to have my distinguished colleague as 
a cosponsor of the pending amendment 
because of the work he has done so faith- 
fully in this field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] be 
added as a cosponsor of the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank both the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia who have both done so much in 
the field of rural development and in the 
struggle to try to improve the economy 
of the rural areas. 

I was interested to read in last week’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that according to 
a recent report of the Economic De- 
velopment Agency, it has been the push 
of hopelessness, of discouragingly poor 
rural conditions rather than the pull of 
urban economic opportunities that pro- 
duced the migration of more than 10 mil- 
lion persons from rural to metropolitan 
areas in the 1950-60 decade. 

Few Americans in our increasingly ur- 
banized society are aware of the abject 
poverty in rural areas. Today almost half 
of the Nation’s poor live in small towns, 
on farms, or in nonfarm rural areas. 
Most of these are the invisible poor. They 
do not often make headlines. We do not 
pass them as we make our way from the 
suburbs into our financial and business 
centers. They are easy to ignore. But 
they are there—spread out all across our 
land. These are truly the forgotten 
Americans. 

Mr. President, we must encourage, we 
must establish, programs and projects 
which will enable farmworkers and 
other rural inhabitants whose jobs have 
been abolished by increased mechaniza- 
tion and advanced technology to find 
work near their homes. We cannot afford 
to continue to drive these people into the 
ghettos of the cities. Rural America must 
be reenergized. By harnessing local pri- 
vate initiative together with various State 
and Federal agencies, much can be done 
in this effort. But before the problem 
is compounded any further, we must get 
started. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, just 
a few days ago, the Senate voted 77 to 25 
to increase the model cities program 
from $237 to $537 million. I have sup- 
ported the model cities concept because 
it is obvious that existing urban renewal 
programs have been inadequate to halt 
the cancerous spread of urban blight, 
and new methods of dealing with the 
crisis of the cities must be tried on an 
emergency basis. 

But a program of model rural com- 
munity development is equally impor- 
tant. This Nation cannot develop model 
cities until it also makes a greater effort 
to develop model rural areas. That is the 
purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The pending amend- 
ment authorizing and directing research 
and pilot projects to assure a more effec- 
tive use of human and natural resources 
of rural America and to slow the migra- 
tion from rural areas due to lack of 
economic opportunity is timely and thor- 
oughly meaningful. Congress could not 
give the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity a more useful and 
important mission than that of directing 
research and setting up pilot projects to 
find ways to make family life in the rural 
and semirural areas of our country more 
satisfying and pleasant. Among the ac- 
tions we must take in the United States 
are those which will slow down the mi- 
gration of rural oriented citizens into the 
already overcrowded cities if we are to 
solve the problems of the ghettos and the 
disturbances in city streets. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my colleague 
and agree with his comments. 

I thank the able Senator for his cogent 
remarks. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute from my time to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I just 
wanted to say to the Senator that I think 
he has now perfected his amendment in 
such a way as to make it satisfactory to 
the friends of the program and to do 
what he desires to do. I am very pleased 
to see it generally accepted on the floor, 
and I join in accepting it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I deeply appreciate 
the remarks of the Senator and his ac- 
ceptance of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] be added as one of 
the authors of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield now to my 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished. senior 
colleague in support of this amendment. 
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I commend him for bringing it before 
the Senate and for the excellent ground- 
work he has laid for its passage here 
today. I hope it will be adopted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for his great help on 
this amendment. 


RURAL AGRICULTURAL POVERTY IS NO MYTH 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
commend my distinguished colleague 
from Oklahoma for proposing this 
amendment to slow the migration from 
rural areas to our overburdened cities. 
I strongly support its passage. 

The plight of persons in rural areas 
often escapes legislative attention. This 
amendment not only recognizes a critical 
problem, but meets it in a constructive 
and practical way. 

This problem of migration calls atten- 
tion once again to the pervasive poverty 
in rural areas that is so severe it causes 
persons to flee toward any hope of a 
better life. 

Anyone who thinks present conditions 
are adequate is a victim of one of the 
most persistent and unrealistic of Amer- 
ican myths concerning poverty in the 
United States. The myth is that rural 
poverty is decidedly limited in our coun- 
try and what there is of it is not severe. 

The myth undoubtedly flows from our 
unwillingness to accept the idea that in 
the midst of much of the world’s richest 
farmland and surrounded by agricul- 
tural abundance there can be thousands 
upon thousands of poverty-stricken and 
even hungry Americans. 

But the tragic fact is that there are 
scores of thousands of impoverished men, 
women and children barely surviving in 
areas of agricultural affluence and there 
are hungry people living in a country 
producing such fabulous quantities of 
food that it can feed millions of starving 
people in other lands. 

Mr. President, rural poverty is a press- 
ing concern today and is likely to be- 
come increasingly urgent in the future 
as mechanization, and even automation, 
take over more and more kinds of farm- 
ing and more and more acres of food 
production. 

For these reasons the pending bill, S. 
2388, the Emergency Employment Act it 
incorporates, and this amendment in 
particular, are profoundly important not 
alone in terms of urban poverty but also 
in terms of impoverishment in farm 
areas and country communities. 

And here, Mr. President, I would like 
to pay tribute not only to the breadth and 
comprehension of this legislation but also 
to the wisdom and thoroughness of the 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty, which held hearings 
on the antipoverty program in nearly all 
sections of the country, from border to 
border and from coast to coast. The sub- 
committee’s distinguished chairman, the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] made certain that the testimony 
received by his subcommittee was not 
confined to the problems—overwhelming 
as they are—of poverty in our metro- 
politan ghettos. He insisted on extensive 
testimony dealing with rural poverty and, 
in fact, together with other members of 
his subcommittee personally inspected 
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situations of rural impoverishment. He 
and other members of the subcommittee 
personally talked with agricultural work- 
ers and migrant farmhands and their 
families, and inspected the shacks and 
hovels and dilapidated camps these men, 
women, and children are forced to live in. 
This subcommittee’s proposed legislation, 
as a result, is not based merely on hear- 
say evidence; it is based upon first-hand 
experience of rural poverty along dusty 
country roads of the East, the South, the 
North, and the West. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this bill de- 
mands our respect as legislation that is 
based on present and urgent realities, on 
present and urgent needs that members 
of the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty are personally 
familiar with. 

With this as background I would like to 
review some of the accomplishments that 
have already been registered in the war 
on rural poverty. It is wise that we en- 
gage in such a review in order to under- 
stand what kind of a start we have made 
and how far we have come in the fight 
to eradicate penury and economic in- 
justice in the Nation’s farm areas. 

Mr. President, roughly 43 percent of 
this Nation’s poor live in rural areas. 
The rural poor, who typically exist far 
from the main currents of American life 
in deprivation as grim and unrelenting 
as it is invisible to the affluent majority, 
are found in the Mississippi Delta and 
mountainous Appalachia, in southwest- 
ern deserts and in northern Michigan, 
in California’s central valley and Ala- 
bama’s Black Belt, in migrant labor 
camps and on Indian reservations, some- 
times in sizable concentrations but more 
often in isolated pockets of poverty in 
hundreds and hundreds of rural com- 
munities scattered all across the Nation. 

For these Americans—nearly 13 mil- 
lion of them—living in quiet and terrible 
desperation—the pending bill is of abso- 
lutely crucial importance, and a vote 
against this bill, Mr. President, is a vote 
against them, at least some of whom are 
represented by practically every Member 
of this body. 

This bill would continue and slightly 
expand the economic opportunity pro- 
grams which have become vital to the 
hopes and aspirations of our rural poor. 
In fiscal year 1967, $248.6 million in 
community action funds were granted to 
support rural community action pro- 
grams. This was 32 percent of all com- 
munity action program money, up from 
27 percent in fiscal 1966. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year the figure will climb to 
about 36 percent of all community ac- 
tion program funds. 

Thus from ground zero less than 3 
years ago, OEO has assisted in the devel- 
opment of 618 rural community action 
agencies, covering 1,551 counties, about 
two-thirds of all U.S. counties designated 
as rural. This is an especially impressive 
accomplishment in light of the fact that 
the struggle against rural poverty is 
greatly complicated by isolation and a 
dearth of existing antipoverty organi- 
zational structures, as well as a lack of 
educational, vocational, and social serv- 
ices. For this reason, many rural com- 
munity action agencies operate on a 
multi-county basis to assure maximum 
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use of limited local resources. In fiscal 
1968, 50 new rural community action 
agencies will cover about 350 additional 
rural counties—if the pending bill is 
approved. 

Mr. President, rural community action 
programs take many forms. In Tennessee, 
for example, the Elk River Valley Au- 
thority uses Federal, State, and local 
resources to serve the poor in 10 counties 
having a combined population of 225,000. 
Aproximately one-half of this popula- 
tion lives in poverty, and one-fifth of the 
families earn less than $1,000 per year. 
In this community action agency, the 
neighborhood center has become the focal 
point for community action: four 
primary centers and 28 subcenters offer 
job placement, consumer education, 
homemaking and education programs. 
The community action agency also 
operates Upward Bound and Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps programs as well as 
an Outreach program for mothers of 
Headstart enrollees. Other rural com- 
munity action agencies offer different 
combinations of programs to meet par- 
ticular needs. 

In Michigan, an organization called 
UPCAP—Upper Peninsula Committee 
for Area Progress—coordinates the 
activities of six local, multicounty 
community action agencies. UPCAP, 
whose origins predate passage of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, and the 
community action agencies work jointly 
to provide an administrative structure 
by which resources can be mobilized and 
programs implemented. They are as- 
sisted by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
personnel, particularly the Extension 
Service, and State representatives of edu- 
cation, housing, and manpower pro- 
grams. Because of the “umbrella agency“ 
structure and coordination activities, 
when a suitable program is developed for 
the Upper Peninsula area, it can be used 
by all six local areas. 

In Leslie, Knott, Letcher, and Perry 
Counties in Eastern Kentucky, a multi- 
county Community Action Council with 

in Whitesburg has received 
a grant of $73,733 which will enable it to 
undertake the first rural housing demon- 
stration project in the Nation. The coun- 
cil will plan and develop realistic pro- 
grams for eliminating rural slums in Ap- 
palachia. An areawide, multicounty 
nonprofit corporation will be organized 
under the council’s auspices to conduct 
the 7-month program, which will utilize 
a low-cost prototype house especially 
designed for the needs of the area. 

In Minnesota, the Mahube Community 
Action Agency, after a year’s operation 
of an excellent home health aid program, 
has 23 trained home health aides to serve 
low-income families in Mahnomen, 
Hubbard, and Becker Counties. During 
this year, 1,815 nursing visits have been 
made to homes of the poor, with 51 per- 
cent of them to persons of 65 years or 
over. 

In Oregon, the community action team 
of Columbia County has launched a truly 
comprehensive program of self-help ef- 
forts, including a smaller communities 
survey of employment services. This 
project has produced a countywide list- 
ing of employers, jobs available, and skill 
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levels required, as well as employee skills 
and skills of the currently unemployed. 
A projection of future employment needs 
has also been made. A new employment 
office at St. Helens now has a full-time 
agent, and each community center main- 
tains a list of small jobs available locally. 

Other services on which antipoverty 
agencies and the communities have 
worked together are adult education, 
legal service, and improved service in the 
surplus commodity distribution program. 
A survey is now in process looking toward 
a home help aid program for the elderly. 

In Rainier, Oreg., the center has rented 
an aged two-room building in which it 
held the first well-baby clinic in Columbia 
County. It offers a home nursing course, 
and with the help of the county extension 
service, nutrition classes are available as 
well as other homemaking projects. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars in Ver- 
nonia donated a building for the com- 
munity center, and in St. Helens the 
Odd Fellows gave a building. 

Moving on to the rural areas of other 
States, we find tremendously promising 
comprehensive health service programs 
have been launched by local Community 
Action Agencies with OEO funds in Bel- 
mont County, Ohio; Muskegon, Mason, 
Manistee, Lake, and Newaygo Counties 
in Michigan; Raleigh County, W. Va.; 
Alviso County, Calif.; Lowndes County, 
Ala.; and Bolivar County, Miss. To be 
set up as health centers in rural target 
areas, the projects will provide the one 
door of entry to virtually all health serv- 
ices needed by rural low-income citizens 
and their families—preventive, curative, 
rehabilitation, dental care, mental serv- 
ices, home care, drugs and appliances, 
and, when necessary, hospitalization. 

Common to all the comprehensive 
health services programs is the training 
of low-income workers as health aides, 
dental aides, medical clerks and in a 
variety of other duties related to the run- 
ning of the health center. One of the 
most effective jobs these workers do is 
to go out into the community, inform 
their neighbors of the center and its 
services, and get them to participate. 

Mr. President, the entire range of 
Community Action programs is at work 
in rural America, instilling hope, 
strengthening communities economically 
and socially, and providing a wide range 
of cooperative, self-help exits from pov- 
erty. Head Start, Upward Bound, Legal 
Services, Foster Grandparents, Health 
Services, and a vast array of locally 
initiated and directed efforts are moving 
forward against great obstacles because 
community action prevails. In testimony 
before the House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
July, Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman said: 

OEO's Community Action Programs and 
the USDA’s Technical Action Panels are 
working together to help create a new dimen- 
sion in rural life. Community Action Agen- 
cies are making it possible for rural people 
to share in the benefits of many Federal pro- 
grams which formerly were out of reach be- 
cause the people did not know they existed 
or lacked the know-how to take advantage 
of them. They are reaching and stirring hope 
in the poor who otherwise were hopeless and 
forsaken. 
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Mr. President, other Economie Oppor- 
tunity programs are making significant 
contributions to the war on rural pov- 
erty. As of the end of fiscal 1967, at least 
13,200 rural youth were enrolled in Job 
Corps Centers, and a total of about 26,000 
rural youth had been in the Job Corps 
since its inception. And many Job Corps 
Conservation Centers are performing an 
enormously valuable service to rural 
America through work in conservation 
projects. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps has 
provided jobs for 250,000 high-school- 
aged rural youth since the program 
began. They may work in a school cafe- 
teria, or as an aide to a home demonstra- 
tion agency, or help build a community 
water system, such as the one the Rev- 
erend Billy Graham and Sargent Shriver 
visited recently at Blevins Creek in 
North Carolina. 

In January of this year, 52,000 rural 
young people were enrolled in Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, receiving wages of 
$2.8 million per month. This represents 
31.6 percent of the total Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollment. The work ex- 
perience program under title V of the 
Economic Opportunity Act is reaching 
into hundreds of rural communities. 
Forty percent of all funded training 
spaces have been allotted to rural Amer- 
ica. Since the inception of the program, 
almost $50 million in work-experience 
funds have gone into projects in the 182 
poorest counties in the Nation. 

Nearly one-third of the strength of 
VISTA is in rural areas, with more than 
1,000 volunteers assigned to 135 projects 
in 34 States, as of the beginning of this 
fiscal year. 

Through the OEO program of rural 
loans, administered through the Farmers 
Home Administration, nearly $80 million 
has gone to 37,900 low-income families 
and 740 cooperatives. These loans are 
financing investments in farming and 
about 350 different types of nonfarming 
enterprises. The money is made avail- 
able to rural men and women who never 
before could have qualified for a loan, 
giving them now an opportunity to be- 
come self-sufficient and to rise out of 
poverty. 

Mr. President, all these programs, as 
well as the highly successful employment 
programs administered by the Labor De- 
partment under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act—including the Nelson amend- 
ment, Project Green Thumb, and Op- 
eration Mainstream programs of such 
great benefit to rural antipoverty ef- 
forts—all these would be extended and 
expanded under the pending bill. But the 
bill places a new sense of urgency and 
priority on rural programs, and requires 
the Director of OEO to undertake special 
efforts to increase the effectiveness of 
rural antipoverty programs. In particu- 
lar, the committee report on the bill 
urges the Director to act under the Com- 
munity Action title to establish pilot 
projects in rural areas, to give preference 
to rural areas in providing technical as- 
sistance and personnel training, to de- 
velop model programs easily adaptable to 
rural communities, and to use simplified 
procedures, forms, and guidelines for 
rural areas. : : 

Mr. President, the importance of the 
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pending bill to nearly 13,000,000 Ameri- 
cans living in rural poverty cannot be 
exaggerated. The bill will not wipe out 
poverty overnight—in rural areas any 
more than in urban areas—but it will 
permit the very encouraging efforts 
launched less than 3 years ago to be con- 
tinued, and in many cases expanded. 

It will constitute a ringing reaffirma- 
tion of the commitment this body made 
in 1964 to eradicate poverty in the 
United States. Mr, President, I strongly 
urge the prompt passage of S. 2388. And 
this amendment by my distinguished 
colleague from Oklahoma provides a 
strengthening of the tools we will have to 
help rural Americans lift themselves out 
of poverty. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has modified the 
amendment he originally proposed, so 
that it now calls for a useful and salu- 
tary program to devote $50 million to 
rural undertakings with emphasis on 
jobs, which one hopes will slow down the 
rush to the cities from rural areas. 

I am happy to accept the amendment, 
having talked to many members of the 
subcommittee about it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I want 
to express my absolute support of the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

I regret that there were not more 
Senators present to hear the proposal 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma. It has been my distinct im- 
pression also that we are aggravating 
the problems of metropolitan commu- 
nities by excessive feeding of money into 
them, thus encouraging increasing im- 
migration from rural areas into the 
cities. 

The city of Cleveland now has a pop- 
ulation of 37 percent of the primary mi- 
nority group. The more money we feed 
in there, the greater the immigration 
will be. A policy should be adopted, and 
an effort made to put it into effect, that 
will discourage inmigration and aid the 
solution of employment problems in the 
local communities, which differ from 
those in the metropolitan centers. 

Mr, President, if the Federal Govern- 
ment feeds $5 billion into the metro- 
politan communities for the purpose of 
aiding the poor, what will that $5 bil- 
lion do toward inducing excessive im- 
migration to the big cities? And, if the 
immigration is motivated and induced 
among those that are told that there is 
$5 billion available there, will that pro- 
duce increased population and thus ag- 
gravate the problems of the big cities? 

There is a natural trend of the people 
in the rural areas to move into the metro- 
politan communities. The metropolitan 
communities have not been able to digest 
satisfactorily the great immigration that 
has occurred. 

The error of what we are doing is 
accentuated by the natural tendency of 
the rural people to move into the metro- 
politan areas because billions of dollars 
have been fed into the metropolitan 
communities and have enhanced the 
reason for moving there. 

Mr. President, Cleveland has been 
labeled as unfair to the primary minor- 
ity group. The fact is, however, that in 
the last 3 years 75,000 more members of 
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the primary minority group have moved 
into the city. They believe it is good for 
them and that they will find comfort, 
economic advancement, and salvation 
there. The fact is, however, that eventu- 
ally trouble will be experienced. 

I subscribe heavily to the proposal of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. Let us do 
something to induce industry to establish 
itself in the rural communities and not 
in the big communities. If we do, we will, 
to a substantial degree, solve the problem 
of the metropolitan area. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] be added as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back my 
time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, offered for himself and other Sen- 
ators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call up another amendment, 
which I send to the clerk’s desk, for my- 
self and my colleague from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 74, between lines 18 and 19, in- 
sert the following new paragraph: 

“(7) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this title in any case in which 
the Director determines that the costs of de- 
veloping and administering all of the pro- 
grams assisted under this title carried on 
by or under the supervision of any com- 
munity action agency exceed 15 percent of 
the total costs, including non-federal con- 
tributions to such costs, of such programs. 
The Director, after consultation with the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, shall 
establish by regulation, criteria for deter- 
mining (i) the costs of developing and ad- 
ministering such programs, and (ii) the 
total costs of such p: In any case in 
which the Director determines that the cost 
of administering such programs does not 
exceed 15 percent of such total costs but is, 
in his judgment, excessive, he shall forth- 
with require such community action agency 
to take such steps prescribed by him as will 
eliminate such excessive administrative cost, 
including the sharing by one or more such 
community action agencies of a common 
director and other administrative personnel. 
The Director may waive the limitation pre- 
scribed by this paragraph for specific pe- 
riods of time not to exceed six months when- 
ever he determines that such a waiver is 
necessary in order to carry out the purposes 
of this title.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment, in which my distinguished 
colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] 
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joins, would put an absolute limit on 
the administrative overhead costs of 
Community Action Agency programs. It 
provides that no financial assistance 
shall be extended under title II for any 
program where the cost of developing 
and administering the program exceeds 
15 percent of the total cost. By total cost 
we include non-Federal contributions 
and participation in all such programs. 

This amendment is consistent with an 
earlier amendment which was adopted 
to this bill which provides for an inves- 
tigation and evaluation by the General 
Accounting Office of Office of Economic 
Opportunity expenditures in order to de- 
termine the efficiency of the administra- 
tion of OEO programs. 

The GAO, at my request, has been ex- 
amining Community Action Agency 
spending in Oklahoma for several 
months. More than a year ago, it became 
apparent that the Community Action 
program was being established in such 
a way that a continuing high overburden 
would be required in many areas tu keep 
it going. This is not the case in every 
locality by any means. Speaking gener- 
ally, it is my observation that Commu- 
nity Action programs can be operated 
more efficiently and with less overhead 
in the more populous areas than in non- 
metropolitan or rural areas. 

Inevitably, administrative costs are 
going to be high in the beginning of any 
new program of governmental action. To 
launch a program of public works where 
only brick and mortar or structures or 
roads or buildings are to be the end re- 
sults necessitates heavy administrative 
outlays in the beginning. This is no less 
true when we seek to establish and im- 
plement programs directed to the far less 
indefinable but tremendously more im- 
portant objective of human resource 
development. 

Therefore, criticism of administrative 
costs which have been encountered up 
to this point in the war on poverty should 
be tempered with an understanding of 
the extremely difficult organizational 
problems involved. Nevertheless, rigid 
and severe cost accounting methods must 
be adopted by OEO and it is incumbent 
upon Congress to provide specific guide- 
lines as to what administrative and de- 
velopmental costs should be. 

The GAO has told me that in its pre- 
liminary inquiries in rural areas in my 
State of Oklahoma administrative costs 
up to this point have run as high as 25 
percent. This is largely a result of de- 
cisions made either at the State or local 
level under terms of the 1964 act which 
provided for maximum local initiative 
in the establishment of community ac- 
tion agencies. Far too often the Federal 
administrative structure of the war on 
poverty has been blamed for adminis- 
trative or supervisory conditions which 
actually were generated largely on the 
basis of technical assistance provided in 
most States from the office of the Gov- 
ernor. In Oklahoma, OEO funds in excess 
of $300,000 have been spent through the 
Governor’s office in order to provide a 
degree of local initiative far greater than 
is generally recognized. 

Administrative costs in community 
action programs have been established 
on the basis of local decisions, and it is 
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my firm opinion that the OEO as a Fed- 
eral agency has not had sufficient con- 
trol over such costs. 

This amendment would remedy that 
situation. It would provide that the Di- 
rector shall consult with the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget and then es- 
tablish by regulation criteria for deter- 
mining the developmental and adminis- 
trative costs of such programs. In addi- 
tion to the flat 15-percent limitation, the 
amendment provides that even if such 
costs do not exceed 15 percent and yet 
are, in the judgment of OEO, excessive, 
the Director can require community ac- 
tion agencies to reduce administrative 
expenditures. This includes the right of 
the OEO Director to require one or more 
such community action agencies to 
share a common director and other ad- 
ministrative staff people. 

Senator Harris and I propose in this 
manner to strengthen community action 
administration in nonmetropolitan areas 
where up to this time many of the 
administrative units have been too small 
and too limited by budget to be effective. 
A staff-sharing program already has 
been tried on a very limited basis, I am 
advised. Also, I have personally exam- 
ined, in Oklahoma, community action 
agencies of varying sizes. It is my opin- 
ion, on the basis of firsthand examina- 
tion, that the multicounty administra- 
tive unit often proves more efficient in 
the less populous areas. 

Mr. President, it is the purpose of this 
amendment to make community action 
agencies as cost-efficient as we would 
want any business to be. We must make 
certain that community action agencies 
do not turn into patronage refuges for a 
lot of useless people who hold down desk 
jobs and drain money off from the real 
business of helping the poor. If ever there 
was a program that ought to stay lean 
and hard, it is the war on poverty. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, who is a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am hon- 
ored to have joined with my distin- 
guished senior colleague in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of this amend- 
ment. He and I share a feeling, which 
I am sure all other members of the Sen- 
ate share, that, most of all, we intend 
that this program get results and that 
it help the poor and that we cut down in 
every way possible unnecessary overhead 
and administrative expenses so that good 
results and action for the poor can be 
obtained. 

Therefore I commend my senior col- 
league for the work he has put into this 
amendment and for his offering it today. 
I hope it will be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for his help. I feel we 
can certainly justify efforts to try to 
abolish poverty if we are watchful and 
careful in keeping administrative ex- 
penses and costs to the very minimum. 
Dollars spent on duplication of effort, 
wasted personnel, and other sources that 
unnecessarily consume dollars, ought to 
go to help to eliminate poverty. We can 
ill-afford to spend too much for the em- 
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ployment of high officials at high 
Salaries. 

I thank my distinguished colleague for 
his cosponsorship. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

As I understand the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, it puts a 
limit of 15 percent on all administra- 
tive expenses of community action agen- 
cies; is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Except that the Di- 
rector may waive the limitations pre- 
scribed by this paragraph for specific 
periods of time not to exceed 6 months, 
whenever he determines such a waiver is 
necessary in order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. 

Mr. CLARK. My understanding is that 
the Senator from Oklahoma has dis- 
cussed this matter with Mr. Shriver, the 
Director of OEO. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have discussed it 
with him. I would not say that he agrees 
100 percent with it. I believe he does, 
however. 

Mr. CLARK. He at least agrees with it 
99 percent, does he not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would say so. The 
question we were in slight disagreement 
upon, and I do not recall its being defi- 
nitely settled, was as to the non-Federal 
contributions to such costs, and whether 
the 15 percent would apply to them. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding, 
having checked with the OEO Director’s 
office, that he has no serious objection to 
this amendment, I cannot say I am en- 
thusiastic about it, but I am prepared to 
accept it, and I do accept it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I say to the 
Senator, I was under the impression that 
the Director was quite enthusiastic about 
having some limitations written in, to 
give him greater authority to say no to 
over-ambitious community action groups 
that felt it was necessary to establish a 
very high overhead. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

I say again that generally speaking, 
I am opposed to writing what ought to 
be administrative regulations into legis- 
lation; but since the Director of the OEO 
has indicated that he sees no particular 
objection to this amendment, and since 
the Senator from Oklahoma feels so 
strongly about it, and is a very difficult 
Senator to oppose, I am prepared to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator reserve 1 minute, and yield 
to me for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I reserve 
1 minute of my time, and yield it to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished occupant of the chair, the junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], be listed as one of the spon- 
sors of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
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having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as chairman of the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging, I have been 
pleased to note the provisions regarding 
older Americans in the proposed Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967. Those who developed this bill de- 
serve much credit for the imaginative 
approach of their bill to the problems 
and opportunities of our older compa- 
triots. 

One provision greatly strengthens sec- 
tion 610 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, which since 1965 has declared the 
intention of Congress that whenever 
feasible the special problems of the el- 
derly poor shall be considered in the de- 
velopment, conduct and administration 
of programs under the act. It would spell 
out in more detail the obligations of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to carry 
out a plan for the participation of the 
elderly poor in war on poverty programs 
and to help the elderly poor to achieve 
self-sufficiency. Further, it would require 
the Director to include in his annual re- 
port a description of the ways in which 
this mandate has been implemented. 

A provision which is not limited in its 
effect to the elderly but which would be 
especially helpful to elderly public assist- 
ance recipients is the proposed revision 
of title VII on Treatment of Income for 
Certain Public Assistance Purposes.” 
Heretofore, title VII has required that 
of the income received by a participant 
in Economic Opportunity programs, the 
first $85 per month of such amounts plus 
one-half of the excess over $85 must be 
disregarded in computing his public 
assistance benefit. The proposed treat- 
ment of Economic Opportunity income 
is designed to encourage the public as- 
sistance recipient to bring himself up 
to a minimum standard of economic 
adequacy instead of penalizing his ef- 
forts to do so. Furthermore, the partici- 
pant’s public assistance would not be 
reduced if the sum of his income from 
all sources, including public assistance, 
is insufficient to bring him out of poy- 
erty. This proposal would stimulate 
America’s older public assistance re- 
cipients to take maximum advantage of 
the Economic Opportunity Act to launch 
themselves out of poverty and depend- 
ence. 

The bill proposes a comprehensive re- 
vision of the title on Volunteers in Sery- 
ice to America, known as VISTA. As part 
of the revision, language is included to 
state a stronger congressional intention 
that the fullest participation of older 
persons as volunteers be encouraged. This 
is in accord with my efforts and those of 
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the Special Committee on Aging to make 
available to older Americans opportuni- 
ties to continue to be active and useful. 
We are convinced that this would benefit 
both the older individuals who serve and 
their communities, which have myriad 
needs for services they could perform. 

Another provision to benefit the elderly 
is section 126 of the bill. It is an amend- 
ment to part B of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, which part relates to 
the provision of useful work and train- 
ing opportunities for youths and adults. 
Section 126 makes it clear that part B is 
to help relieve long-term unemployment 
among persons 55 years of age and older 
as well as unemployment among other 
age groups. 

Employment of the elderly would also 
be encouraged by a provision requiring 
that the Director of OEO “encourage the 
employment of persons 55 years and 
older as regular, part-time and short- 
term staff” in OHO programs. 

Finally, the bill would make Project 
Find a national emphasis program. Proj- 
ect Find is a program administered by 
OEO to identify the needs and problems 
of the elderly poor, to refer them to ex- 
isting health, welfare, employment, hous- 
ing, legal aid, recreation and other 
needed services, and to provide some of 
the elderly poor with employment and 
volunteer opportunities. Making this pro- 
gram a national emphasis program would 
express strong congressional support for 
it and would encourage OEO to lend 
additional emphasis to it. 

I am confident, Mr. President, that I 
reflect the sentiments of the Senators 
on the Committee on Aging in express- 
ing appreciation for the emphasis upon 
the needs of the elderly poor which has 
been given by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and other Senators who have 
developed this bill. These provisions to 
assist our older compatriots deserve the 
support of all Senators, and I hope they 
can become law. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I know 
of no better way of helping disadvan- 
taged people to become self-sustaining 
and stabilizing elements in our society 
than by making it possible for them to 
become proprietors of their own small 
businesses. 

Under section IV of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has the responsibility of 
providing loans and management train- 
ing to help these people become business 
owners and thus acquire a stake in so- 
ciety. 

This program of assistance is now 
available to disadvantaged people in 
every State of the Union. Under the able 
direction of Administrator Robert C. 
Moot, the SBA is actively seeking to ex- 
tend the program in areas that are some- 
times difficult to reach. 

It was with great pleasure, therefore, 
that I read in the September issue of 
South Carolina Education News, an an- 
nouncement by Arthur J. Glick, SBA Re- 
gional Director in Columbia, that low- 
income and disadvantaged persons in 
South Carolina are eligible for these 
long-term loans. 

I was particularly impressed by SBA’s 
statement that it will go into the poor 
sections of cities and into depressed rural 
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areas actively seeking business owners, 
or potential business owners, who can 
benefit from this program. 

To carry this work forward, SBA’s of- 
fice in Columbia is cooperating with edu- 
cational associations and other groups 
in South Carolina to reach the people 
who can be helped by this program. 

I congratulate the SBA and the editor 
of Education News for their cooperation 
and request unanimous consent that the 
article be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD: 


SMALL BUSINESS LOAN PROGRAM AVAILABLE IN 
SOUTH OAROLINA 


The Small Business Administration's Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Loan Program is now 
available throughout South Carolina, it was 
announced by Arthur J. Glick, SBA Regional 
Director. 

Applications for loans will be accepted to 
existing and new businesses by SBA's Re- 
gional Office at 1801 Assembly Street, Colum- 
bia, S.C., and by 72 other SBA field offices 
throughout the Nation, 

To find those low-income and other handi- 
capped people with the best potential to 
successfully operate a business, SBA will 
work closely with Educational Associations, 
Community Action groups, neighborhood 
centers, regional organizations and other 
groups throughout South Carolina, Glick 
said. These organizations will also be asked 
to assist in providing volunteers from the 
business community to work with SBA per- 
sonnel in providing management assistance 
to loan recipients. In this regard, Glick said 
that “America has always relied upon the 
voluntary efforts of its community leaders to 
help those less fortunate and the people 
have always responded.” 

He further stated that “We do not intend 
to make bad loans under this program, 
but neither do we intend to set up inflexible 
road blocks. Our people are going into the 
poor sections of cities and into the depressed 
rural areas. We are looking for loans that 
will expand viable businesses, exploit new 
ideas, establish small manufacturing 
plants—the kinds of businesses which can 
have a healthy effect on the community, 
which can expand employment opportuni- 
ties, which can stimulate the economy and 
be in concert with our National goals. 

“In addition, SBA will make available to 
EOL recipients all of our management as- 
sistance tools in a combined effort to assure 
the success of these small businesses.” 

A key feature of the expanded EOL pro- 
gram is that it will also seek to assist for 
the first time those who are above the pov- 
erty level, and yet cannot qualify for SBA’s 
regular business loan program. 

Glick said that “One of the basic problems 
in any program of this type is reaching the 
people we are attempting to help and our 
educational leaders and teachers can render 
an additional public service in carrying this 
message to the grass roots of our communi- 
ties.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, since no 
amendment is pending, and the propon- 
ent of an amendment has not arrived in 
the Senate Chamber, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Domrick] may be recognized to 
speak on another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES 
Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
September 19, 1967, I delivered an initial 
floor speech concerning questionable 
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military procurement policies and pro- 
cedures. It concerned two Army con- 
tracts. Both were awarded to big busi- 
ness firms although substantially lower 
bids were on file from small business 
firms. Specifically, one award was given 
to Northrop Nortronics—a division of 
Northrop Aviation—the high bidder, over 
Custom Packaging Co., the low bidder. 
The other award was given to Radio 
Corp. of America, the high bidder over 
Decitron Electronics Corp., the low bid- 
der. 

The first contract involved a shoulder- 
borne portable flame weapon. The other 
contract involved a portable walkie- 
talkie radio set. In both transactions the 
procedures used to justify the excessive 
cost to the taxpayers seemed to me to 
be so highly questionable that I urged 
that Congress proceed with a thorough 
investigation of our military procure- 
ment policies. 

The case involving my constituent, 
Custom Packaging Co., Aurora, Colo., 
clearly pointed out a serious shortcoming 
in our ability to properly review trans- 
actions involving millions upon millions 
of the taxpayers’ dollars. Congress has 
depended upon the Comptroller General 
of the United States to accomplish the 
technical aspects of this review. The 
Comptroller General has acknowledged 
that this is not being done. 

In response to the protest filed by my 
constituent, the Comptroller General re- 
sponded in part as follows: 

Your claim of improper use by the procur- 
ing activity of proprietary information con- 
tained in Custom's unsolicited proposal is 
categorically denied by responsible and 
knowledgeable technical personnel of the 
Department of the Army. And while your 
rebuttal and other correspondence dealing 
with this allegation strongly disputes the 
conclusion reached by the Army Technical 
Personnel, we have no alternative but to 
accept the facts as reported by the Army. 
In factual disputes, such as here, which are 
technically beyond the competence of our 
office because of the scientific or engineering 
concepts involved, we must accord a signifi- 
cant degree of finality to the Administrative 
position. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
Comptroller General is saying that no 
review was made of the charge beyond 
asking the Army whether it disagreed 
with the assertion made by my constitu- 
ent. Of course, the Army responded in 
the manner it did in order to protect 
those responsible for this questionable 
transaction in the first place. 

The Small Business Administration 
also questioned the Comptroller General 
about the award of the contract to 
Nortronics at more than twice the 
amount bid by Custom Packaging Co. In 
his response to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Comptroller General 
hedged the question posed by the Small 
Business Administrator that, under the 
Small Business Act, provision is made 
that where a small business concern is 
certified by SBA to be a competent Gov- 
ernment contractor with respect to ca- 
pacity and credit, the procuring officers 
of the Government must accept such 
certification as conclusive. After having 
admitted in his letter to my constitugnt 
that in actual fact no review was made, 
the Comptroller General goes on to say: 
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On the basis of the record before us, we 
are of the view that Custom’s proposal was 
technically non-responsive to the Army’s 
requirements as detailed in the statement of 
work accompanying the request for proposals. 
In reaching this view, we are aware that some 
of Custom’s deficiency disclosed in the tech- 
nical evaluation related to its capacity and 
credit. 


And then he revealed the following: 

However, Custom received only a rating of 
2 on its technical approach to the govern- 
ment’s requirements out of a possible 
weighted factor of 40. 


This “weighted average’ method of 
eliminating the lowest bidder struck me 
as being familiar. Upon checking, I find 
that this very same gambit was used to 
eliminate the low bidders on the develop- 
ment of a portable radio communications 
set which has the official nomenclature 
AN/PRC-62( ). The Army Electronics 
Command awarded a contract to the 
Radio Corp. of America—and here we go 
again with RCA. This is the third time I 
have brought them up—for $1,073,150 in 
spite of the fact that the Army had re- 
ceived substantially lower bids from such 
companies as Bendix Radio, General 
Motors Delco Radio Division, Raytheon, 
General Dynamics, Magnavox, Sylvania, 
and others. The lowest bid received for 
this AN/PRC-62 radio came from the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
We all know these are the giants of the 
electronics industry. 

It is a well-known fact that the United 
States—and we can say this again after 
today’s debate—is not a profitmaking 
organization. But, when we have pro- 
curement officials who can throw out 
low bids from firms such as I.T, & T., 
who are enormously well qualified'to de- 
velop any kind of radio we could think 
of, then I think it is high time we took 
another look at the regulation the Army 
cited as justification for its actions. The 
Army justified these actions under sec- 
tion IV, part 2 of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations. Just how does 
this work? 

The Comptroller General’s report No. 
B-160809 explains how the Army did 
this in the case of my constituent, Cus- 
tom Packaging Co. First, they com- 
pletely ignored the price of the item to 
be procured. Then the Army proceeded 
to assign an arbitrary set of “values” to 
the various bids. The Army said that 
technical approach to the problem was 
to count 40 percent; technical person- 
nel 20 percent; background experience 
only 15 percent; facilities 15 percent; 
and schedule—whatever that is—was to 
count 10 percent. 

Having established this approach, the 
Army then contrived a new set of num- 
bers having nothing whatever to do with 
price, and lo and behold, Nortronies got 
the highest rating, while Custom Pack- 
aging Co., which conceived the flame 
weapon, developed it at its own ex- 
pense—and demonstrated it to the 
Army—got a rating of two points out 
of a possible weighted factor of 40. This, 
I might say, is despite the fact that SBA 
had certified the company’s capacity 
and credit ahead of time. 

Mr. President, the case of the AN/ 
PRC-62 radio procurement was well 
documented by GAO report B-152884. 
There again the weighted average was 
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used. The report shows that in awarding 
the contract to the Radio Corp. of 
America for an amount in excess of $1 
million, the Army Electronics Command 
ignored the following lower bids: 

LT. & T., $421,140. 

Bendix Radio, $434,627. 

Advanced Communications, $470,445. 

Electronics Communications, $489,155. 

General Motors Delco Radio Division, 
$556,152. 

The report contains the following in- 
credible admission: 

We could not independently evaluate the 
technical aspects of the proposals, nor could 
we determine from an engineering stand- 
point whether the Agency’s technical evalua- 
tions were reasonable. Furthermore, many of 
the Agency’s technical evaluations were not 
adequately documented. However, our review 
disclosed that the Agency’s engineers respon- 
sible for evaluating the proposals were in 
general agreement that RCA’s proposal was 
the best. 


Of course, they would. 

Mr. President, I think we ought to 
think about this for a second. Here is the 
Office of the Comptroller General which 
is designed to be at least Congress agency 
to determine whether the executive de- 
partments of the Government are oper- 
ating in the best interests of the taxpay- 
ers and in the best interests of the coun- 
try. Yet, they have said now on three 
consecutive occasions that they were not 
qualified to analyze the scientific and 
other material which forms the basis of 
the Army’s decision. Consequently, the 
only thing they can do is accept the 
Army’s decision, even when in the Comp- 
troller General’s report it says it is not 
documented, and the Army’s opinion has 
been based on the claimed lack of tech- 
nical competency of companies like In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph. 

Can we conceive of any more ridicu- 
lous position than having the Army 
come up and try to tell the Comptroller 
General or anybody else that ITT or 
Bendix or Advanced Communications or 
General Motors cannot build a portable 
radio? It is the most ridiculous thing I 
have ever heard of. 

Here we have another $500,000—that 
is not a great amount in the present 
budget—thrown down the drain solely 
because the Army wants to deal with 
RCA to the exclusion of everybody else. 
I say it is amazing indeed. 

I am informed today that the Army 
is right this minute scheduling $8.5 mil- 
lion in this fiscal year into sole-source 
noncompetitive production for the AN/ 
PRC-62( ) radio set that I have just 
finished talking about, where we have 
bids from five perfectly competent com- 
panies that are far lower than the bid 
from RCA. In view of what has tran- 
spired, it will come as no surprise when 
RCA is announced as the lucky company 
that is going to get this “urgent” award— 
much to its happy surprise. 

I would not be surprised next month 
to learn that the Army has generated 
another of its classic “urgent” require- 
ments—this time for shoulder-borne 
flame weapons to be produced by Nor- 
tronics on a noncompetitive basis, be- 
cause the Army will say they need them 
in a hurry, even though they have a 2- 
year development program already in 
operation. 
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The Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, of which I am a member, has 
recently held hearings, during the course 
of which I was assured by Mr. Robert 
Moot, the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, that SBA is 
going to be far more vigorous in seeking 
corrective action in this area. We have 
been promised a report on the cases 
which I have previously reported to the 
Senate. I am ‘ooking forward to receiv- 
ing these reports. 

Mr. President, I believe that this free 
ride on the taxpayers’ back has gone 
on long enough. Surely, not every re- 
search and develop:aent program has to 
come up devoid of manufacturing draw- 
ings, precisely in point of time to coincide 
with an overpowering, overriding de- 
mand for immediate delivery. Certainly, 
we should be capable of orderly planning 
that would allow open competitive bid- 
ding for our military requirements. As 
it is today, less than 15 percent of all the 
money spent by the Pentagon—the bil- 
lions of dollars that we spend—is 
awarded under contracts based on com- 
petitive bidding and public opening of 
bids. This situation exists in spite of the 
fact that it is common knowledge that 
competitive bidding reduces the cost 
from 30 to 50 percent under noncompeti- 
tive costs. 

Mr. President, as I have said, this is 
the third speech I have made on this 
subject, and the third series of contracts 
I have brought up. I hope to bring up 
more such instances in the future, be- 
cause the point I am making is that 
somewhere something is wrong in the 
Army procurement system. One result of 
this wrong is that tax funds are being 
spent at a rate far in excess of what is 
needed. Another result is that the low 
bidder, time and time again, has been 
knocked out as the eventual procurer 
of the contract, and it is given to the 
big companies that already seem to have 
a great number of defense contracts. 
This situation raises questions in my 
mind and, I believe, in the minds of all 
of us. 

I do not wish to accuse anybody of 
wrongdoing. But it seems to me that the 
cases I have already developed are sufi- 
cient in nature and in scope to warrant 
a thorough-going congressional investi- 
gation into what is happening in the 
military procurement policies as they are 
being administered today under the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 853) 
making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
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proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued operation 
of economic opportunity programs, to 
authorize an Emergency Employment 
Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, there are 
many and varied approaches which can 
be made to the training provisions under 
this act. There are many areas in which 
training can be accomplished which have 
not been explored to the full extent that 
they can be. 

The national system of libraries is a 
case in point. It seems to me that train- 
ing programs through the local library 
system might be a very worthwhile 
project. 

Librarians in public, professional, and 
school libraries have in many cases 
direct lines of communication to the dis- 
advantaged communities and the disad- 
vantaged adults and children in those 
places. Many libraries are in or close to 
the heart of impoverished areas, and 
librarians perform yeoman service in 
efforts to stimulate participation of all 
people in the community in the wonder- 
ful experience of learning. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity might 
make extra effort to involve more closely 
libraries and librarians with the various 
aspects of the poverty program. Theirs 
is a unique situation which we would 
8 to use to the fullest extent pos- 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LABORATORY ANIMAL WELFARE 
ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] made certain comments and in- 
troduced certain editorials in regard to 
the bill which I have introduced with a 
number of cosponsors, which is called 
the Laboratory Animal Welfare Act, 
which deals with medical experimenta- 
tion, which is a matter of great impor- 
tance in the field of health, and which 
is a part of the work of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and the 
Subcommittee on Health, of which I am 
the ranking minority member. 

Mr. President, I believe that the ques- 
tions raised deserve reply and, there- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks answers to questions most 
frequently asked about the so-called 
Rogers-Javits bill, together with a brief 
analysis of the bill, so that Members 
may have both sides of the story pre- 
sented to them at this rather preliminary 
stage in relation to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I point out 
that the bill I have introduced has the 
support of the Humane Society and the 
doctors’ organization which deals with 
experimentation of this character, which 
is so very important to health, to the 
future health, and to the care and cure 
of disease in our country. 

The fundamental idea is to try to rec- 
oncile the views of all concerned con- 
sistent with the traditional humane out- 
look of our country toward animals. I 
joined in the enactment of one bill which 
took the animal care to preexperimenta- 
tion stages. This is an effort to extend 
that measure to the experimental stage. 

I hope that common ground may be 
found between the two views. I am not 
opinionated about the matter, but I be- 
lieve in reply to the Senator from Okla- 
homa this information should be avail- 
able to show the other side of the case. 

~ ExHImIrr 1 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS Most FREQUENTLY 
ASKED ABOUT THE ROGERS-JAVITS BILL 


Q. What effect would this legislation have 
on P.L. 89-544 (The Dealer’s Bill passed in 
1966?) 

A. None immediately. P.L. 89-544 will re- 
main in full force for two years after the 
new bill is passed in order to insure contin- 
uous protection for animals. After that, the 
work of the Department of Agriculture in 
enforcing standards within dealers“ premises, 
regulating the procurement of animals, and 
searching for lost animals both outside and 
inside laboratories will continue as it is be- 
ing done at present. But at that time, the 
care of animals within laboratories will be 
stricken out of 89-544 and transferred to the 
extended program. 

Q. What effect will the introduction of the 
new bill have on the current appropriations 
for P.L. 89-544? 

A. This bill should make no difference 
whatever on appropriations for P.L. 89-544 
for at least two or three years. After the care 
of animals in laboratories ceases to come un- 
der that law, the appropriations may be ad- 
justed to whatever is necessary to continue 
the dealer operations. 

Q. How will the care of animals be changed 
when they are taken away from the protec- 
tion of P.L. 89-544? 

A. PL. 89-544 protects only 6 species of 
animals in about 1,400 research laboratories 
out of a possible 10,000, and then only when 
the animals are not under experimentation. 
The new program will cover all warm-blooded 
animals in nearly all laboratories, including 
commercial plants making drugs, cosmetics, 
detergents, etc. where some of the most pain- 
ful work is performed. The standards set up 
for P.L. 89-544 will serve as a basis for the 
new standards, with many additions. For 
example, P.L. 89-544 is strictly limited to reg- 
ulating only 8 categories of care and hous- 
ing, whereas the Rogers-Javits Bill will al- 
low the Secretary to make regulations on all 
matters pertaining to bodily comfort, such 
as provisions for exercise which are excluded 
by law from P.L. 89-544. And, of course, 
there will be many regulations for keeping 
pain to a minimum in different situations. 

Q. If PL. 89-544 had enough funds and 
enough time, couldn't it do all this? 

A. No. More money would only allow for 
more frequent inspections of the same ani- 
mals under the same limited circumstances. 
Coverage for more animals in more labora- 
tories for more purposes can only be done 
if a new law is passed. 

Q. Shouldn't we wait to see how the pres- 
ent law works before branching out into 
something new? 

A. P.L. 89-544 has proved itself to work 
extremely well in the limited field it covers. 
What more will a few more years prove while 
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95% of all laboratory animals get no protec- 
tion at all? 

Q. Why should a laboratory appoint its 
own committee to implement the standards 
and regulations? Isn't this just self-polic- 
ing? 

A. It would be administratively almost im- 
possible for any government agency to ap- 
point committees for 10,000 laboratories. 
These committees do not take the place of 
outside inspections, they merely serve be- 
tween inspections to be responsible for see- 
ing that the laboratory is in compliance with 
the regulations of the law. They will also see 
that all persons using or caring for animals 
are adequately qualified to do so, and to re- 
view painful procedures in order to protect 
the animals from unnecessary pain and suf- 
fering. 

Q. How can we be sure that these com- 
mittees perform these duties? 

A. The bill provides that at least one 
member of the committee must be a vet- 
erinarian, because a veterinarian can give 
advice on the proper care of various species 
of animals. Not only the compliance with 
regulations, but the Judgments which are 
made by the committee will be periodically 
reviewed by inspectors who are profession- 
ally qualified to evaluate these Judgments. 

Q. If the “professional body“ which is 
chosen to inspect is the American Associa- 
tion for Accreditation of Laboratory Animal 
Care, a body which is sponsored by the ma- 
jor bio-medical scientific societies, wouldn't 
this allow laboratories to be inspected by 
their own colleagues who would tend to be 
too lenient? 

A. The Secretary may use any accrediting 
body of his choice to serve only as his agents 
to make reports on whether a laboratory 
is complying with regulations and to make 
recommendations for accreditation. It will 
have no power to change or ignore these 
regulations in making its reports and rec- 
ommendations. If the Secretary suspects that 
his appointed agents are not making proper 
judgments, he may send his own employees 
to review the situation, and any laboratory 
found not in compliance will face a fine of 
$500 a day plus loss of the privilege to re- 
ceive grants or contracts from the govern- 
ment. Nor does any professional body have 
any power to accredit on its own. Only the 
Secretary can determine if a laboratory 
merits accreditation and confer it. Actually 
P.L. 89-544 has a much more lenient self- 
policing clause than any in this bill. Under 
that law any laboratory may totally exempt 
itself from allowing any inspections at all 
simply by asserting that all its animals are 
in some stage of experimentation (as most of 
them are). The fact that these laboratories 
have not done so, but rather have complied 
admirably with the spirit of the law, attests 
to the high integrity of the scientific com- 
munity. Why, then, should we fear these 
same people will have less integrity in an ex- 
panded program? 

Q. Wouldn't it be better for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to administer the ex- 
panded program since they have already done 
such a good job under P.L. 89-544? 

A. This is the area on which there is the 
least agreement. The medical men prefer 
H. E. W. because an applicant for a grant must 
fulfill certain requirements for H.E.W. and 
it would be simpler for the grantee to work 
through only one agency which would set up 
all requirements. On the other hand, many 
humanitarians feel that a check by another 
department would be extra insurance for the 
welfare of the animals. The consideration 
which may have tipped the scales in favor 
of H.E.W. may be contained in Sections 8 
and 9 of the bill. The administrator must do 
more than just enforce minimum require- 
ments, He must also make studies in, and 
collect and disseminate information about, 
improved techniques for reducing pain, for 
getting better scientific results with fewer 
animals if possible, to promote the use of 
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Jess sentient or non-sentient models and 
many other related subjects. He must also 
seek more efficient ways for exchanging in- 
formation about research as to reduce the 
duplication or near-duplication of experi- 
ments. All of this is somewhat more in the 
field of H.E.W. than Agriculture. Neverthe- 
less, the program will be so broad that any 
Department getting the assignment will 
doubtless have to set up a new “office” with 
a new staff hired for its competence in these 
things. Certainly either Department would 
make a conscientious effort to carry out the 
intent of Congress in administering this law. 
The choice of the best Department for this 
task lies with the Committees who will con- 
sider these bills, and who will certainly be 
glad to receive opinions at the time of the 
hearings. 


Exuipir 2 
THE Rocers-Javits BILL 
ENDORSEMENTS 


The Rogers-Javits bill is endorsed by The 
Humane Society of the United States and the 
American Humane Association. Through 
their members and through their branches, 
affiliates and member societies, these two or- 
ganizations represent 90% of the organized 
humane movement. The Rogers-Javits bill 
is also endorsed by the New York State So- 
ciety for Medical Research and by the Amer- 
ican Society for Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics. 


EFFECT ON PUBLIC LAW 89-544 


P.L. 89-544 covers only dogs, cats, ham- 
sters, guinea pigs, rabbits and monkeys in 
two thousand of the 11 thousand research 
laboratories in the United States and this 
coverage only applies during the period prior 
to the commencement of research, Thus, 
only a small percentage of animals used are 
covered and only for a minor portion of 
their stay in laboratories. 

In contrast, the Rogers-Javits bill covers 
at least 95% of the hundreds of millions of 
animals used and the coverage applies 
throughout the stay in the laboratory. 

The Rogers-Javits bill will not void any 
of the standards established by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under P.L. 89-544. In 
fact, it will add to these standards and will 
extend their coverage greatly. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF 
ROGERS-JAVITS BILL 
Administrative Officer—The Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
Inspection—Inspection of laboratories to 
be made by designated agents of the Secre- 
tary including qualified employees and sci- 
entific bodies officially approved for the pur- 


pose. 

Standards—Humane standards of care, 
housing and other environmental factors 
and the proper use of anesthesia and pain- 
relieving drugs in post-operative care. 

Laboratory Committees—Each laboratory 
shall establish a committee of scientists and 
at least one veterinarian as a committee on 
animal care and utilization. This committee 
will be responsible for the policies and pro- 
cedures in its laboratory. However, stand- 
ards promulgated by the Secretary must be 
complied with and inspection by agents of 
the Secretary will verify compliance. 

Other Objectives for the Secretary— 
Money will be made available and the Secre- 
tary shall otherwise encourage various pro- 
grams of assistance to research as well as 
programs designed to reduce animal suffer- 
ing. Among the latter, the substitution of 
less sentient or non-sentient material where- 
ever possible as the biological model is 
specifically included. 

Scientists’ Research—Each scientist is in- 
dividually responsible for the welfare of the 
animals he uses. 

Enforcement—Compliance will be assured 
on the part of the individual scientist by the 
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penalty of ineligibility to use animals and, 
on the part of laboratories, by fines and 
withholding of Federal funds. 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS APPROPRI- 
ATED TO PAY A JUDGMENT IN 
FAVOR OF THE UPPER AND 
LOWER CHEHALIS TRIBES OF 
INDIANS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 678) to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Upper and 
Lower Chehalis Tribes of Indians in 
Claims Commission docket No. 237, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
678) entitled “An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Upper and Lower 
Chehalis Tribes of Indians in Claims Com- 
mission docket numbered 237, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out the first sentence of sec- 
tion 3 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“Sums payable to enrollees or to their heirs 
or legatees who are less than twenty-one 
years of age or who are under a legal disabil- 
ity shall be held in trust by the Secretary of 
the Interior with use limited to emergency 
medical care and direct educational ex- 
penses, until such minor becomes of age or 
disability ceases.”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Henry M, Jackson, 
GEORGE S, McGovern, 
PAUL FANNIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JAMES A. HALEY, 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Roy A. TAYLOR, 
E. Y. BERRY, 
GEORGE V. HANSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as passed 
by the House on June 5 this year, H.R. 
678 provided that sums from the per 
capita distribution fund payable to en- 
rollees of the tribe who were minors or 
under legal disability were to be held 
in trust by the superintendent of the 
western Washington agency. Thus, no 
part of the money could have been used 
on behalf of the minors or the disabled. 

In the Senate, we amended the meas- 
ure on July 31 to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would be the officer 
responsible for the money, and au- 
thorized expenditures for the needs of 
the beneficiaries. 
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The committee on conference of both 
Houses met and agreed upon a compro- 
mise provision by which the Secretary 
would hold the funds in trust, but that 
expenditures from them would be lim- 
ited to emergency medical care and di- 
rect educational expenses until the mi- 
nor becomes of age or the disability 
ceases. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the report of the conferees on H.R. 678. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
INVESTMENT IN FARM COMMODI- 
TIES REACHES 15-YEAR LOW 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it has 
recently come to my attention that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation invest- 
ment in farm commodities is the lowest 
in 15 years. This is proof of progress to- 
ward solving the difficult farm surplus 
problem. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
informs me that CCC investment in com- 
modities under price-support loan and in 
inventory was down to $3,361,000,000 at 
the end of the 1966-67 fiscal year on June 
30. This is nearly $2 billion less than a 
year ago. And it is less than half the in- 
vestment level of more than $8 billion 
when the grain surpluses were at their 
peak in the early 1960’s. With the cotton 
surplus fast vanishing, the investment 
total will drop further, particularly as 
the 3.3 million bales of cotton sold for 
delivery after June 30 are recorded in 
the CCC books, 

The end of the wheat and feed grain 
surpluses and the substantial decline in 
cotton holdings account for most of the 
CCC investment decline. Commodity 
acreage diversion authorized by legisla- 
tion since 1961 and particularly by the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 have 
brought the surplus down. As a result, 
grains are a much smaller proportion of 
the total CCC investment than in the 
past. Wheat and feed grains, which made 
up 70 percent of the investment a few 
years ago, now comprise about 30 per- 
cent of the total. 

The reduction of surpluses should per- 
mit the CCC price-support loan opera- 
tion to return to its basic function of 
helping farmers to market their com- 
modities in a more orderly manner. Even 
though the surplus threat has been re- 
moved from farm markets, the large 
quantities moving into market channels, 
particularly at harvest time, can force 
prices down. The price-support loan 
gives farmers an alternative to immedi- 
ate marketing. They can get cash 
through the loan and hold their crops 
for later marketing when the harvest 
price pressure has lessened. This permits 
a more even flow into market channels 
over a longer period. Thus, the price-de- 
pressing effects of a temporary oversup- 
ply are avoided. 

Greater use of loans for orderly mar- 
keting is shown by the records for the 
past fiscal year when a record $1.1 bil- 
lion in loans were repaid by farmers. This 
high repayment of loans is in sharp con- 
trast to the surplus years when farmers 
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settled a major proportion of loans by 
turning commodities over to CCC because 
market prices were below loan levels. 
Then, cash repayments were much 
smaller than now and CCC acquisitions 
of farm commodities much greater. 

The value of CCC acquisitions dropped 
below $1 billion during this past year for 
the lowest total in 15 years, and much of 
this was 1965-crop cotton produced be- 
fore the new cotton program began to 
make inroads in the surplus. In several 
years in the past, CCC yearly acquisitions 
went well above $2 billion. 

The removal of the surplus and the 
improved financial condition of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation provides 
a solid basis to move forward toward a 
much-needed improvement in farm in- 
come. It is a tribute to the well-informed 
farmers of America and to their willing- 
ness to cooperate in the interest of the 
public and themselves. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued opera- 
tion of economic opportunity programs, 
to authorize an Emergency Employment 
Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). The amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from California [Mr. MurPHY] proposes 
an amendment as follows: 

On page 56, line 3, delete the period, sub- 
stitute a semicolon, and add the following: 
“Provided, no project under such program 
may grant assistance to bring any action 
against any public agency of the United 
Pa any State, or any political subdivision 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to him- 
self? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 12 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 12 
minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I have 
sent to the desk an amendment to sec- 
tion 221 (B) (3). As written, this section 
designates the legal services program as 
a national emphasis program in our Na- 
tion’s battle to eliminate poverty. 

In waging this war to help the poor to 
rise out of living conditions which offer 
little or no hope for the future and into a 
world which offers a real economic op- 
portunity, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has designed, and the Congress 
has approved a frontal attack on many 
conditions which have kept these people 
living in a world without a ray of light 
or hope. Some facets of the program are 
designed to be immediate cures. Other 
projects are designed to prepare the per- 
son to face the challenge he will en- 
counter as he hopefully walks out of 
poverty’s door into & brighter sunlight in 
the future, 

Increased educational opportunities 
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do this. So do job skill training programs 
and the providing of jobs. Still other 
programs are designed to attack com- 
munity problems and personal problems 
if you will. The OEO has concluded that 
it is not enough simply to educate and 
train a man for a job, but, rather, it 
must also help him confront some of 
his other social problems. 

To this end, the OEO has established 
& legal services program in order to make 
the law an instrument which could work 
for the poor as well as work against 
them. In the past, persons of low income 
have had great difficulty in receiving 
competent legal guidance and assistance. 
I know this, because at several periods 
in my lifetime I could very well have 
used the good offices of a competent 
lawyer, but I could not afford to hire one. 
Oftentimes the cost has been prohibitive. 
The legal services program seeks to rem- 
edy exactly this condition, 

In June, the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty re- 
ceived testimony from Orison S. Marden, 
the president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. In reviewing the accomplish- 
ments of the legal services program 
during the last 6 months of 1966, Mr. 
Marden told us that based on reports 
received from 104 legal services programs 
throughout the country, legal assistance 
had been rendered in 92,000 cases and an 
additional 15,000 persons received non- 
legal help or interviews. He also stated: 

By June 30th the total clients served will 
have exceeded 300,000. The great bulk of 
these cases has been settled by advice or 
negotiation. Only 15 percent required action 
in the courts. Yet the court record is im- 
pressive: they won 75 percent of their cases 
and prevailed in 62 out of 71 appeals filed. 
In addition, more than 2 million of the Na- 
tion’s poor have received education in their 
legal rights and obligations. 


I think that is a most remarkable 
record. 

The work they have done is good and 
the dedication they have exhibited is 
moving, indeed, But, legal services attor- 
neys are not only working as defense 
council, they will also bring a cause of 
action as well as defend an indigent in 
a suit. They will do one thing more. They 
will institute test cases. Recently, in this 
manner, they have begun to challenge 
our laws all too often. 

While there is nothing wrong with 
this, we must remember that the tax- 
payers of our great Nation are paying for 
the services of these attorneys and, 
consequently, I question the propriety 
and the enormous expense to the tax- 
payer of a legal service program bringing 
suit against an agency of the Federal, 
State, county, or local government. In 
such instance, the taxpayer is paying the 
legal fees of both the plaintiff and the 
defendant—which does not seem quite 
right to me. 

It has come to my attention that last 
April the California rural legal assist- 
ance program began an all-out assault 
on the Sutter County, Calif., welfare 
office rounding up potential welfare re- 
cipients and taking them to the county 
welfare office. The director of the office, 
in compliance with the regulations, 
granted immediate payments when she 
considered the application “to be in im- 
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mediate need.” In other cases, aid was 
denied at the immediate moment pending 
evaluation of the complaint. As a result, 
the California rural legal assistance pro- 
gram has filed some 30 appeals based on 
the fact that some applicants were 
denied on-the-spot aid as well as the 
fact that other applicants deserved 
retroactive reimbursement for denied 
payments. Concurrent with these 30-odd 
appeals, the CRLA has filed a law suit 
against the welfare director which has 
occasioned the Sutter County board of 
supervisors to hire an attorney to defend 
her. This suit has now gone from the 
local superior court to the district court 
of appeals and to the State supreme 
court. While all courts have refused to 
hear the case, the taxpayers will be 
forced to bear the burden of the cost of 
both the plaintiff and the defendant, 

I assure you, Mr. President, that this 
was not in my mind when I stated I was 
greatly in favor of the rural legal services 
program. 

In another example, this same group, 
the California rural legal assistance pro- 
gram, brought suit against the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Earlier this year, I 
alerted the Department of Labor to the 
forthcoming need for a minimum of 
10,000 Mexican farmworkers to harvest 
tomatoes and other crops in the north- 
ern San Joaquin Valley of California. On 
September 7 Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz approved the importation of 8,100 
Mexican supplemental workers after 
California growers and thc California 
Department of Labor issued a formal re- 
quest. The next day an attorney for the 
California rural legal assistance pro- 
gram on behalf of 26 California farm- 
workers filed suits in U.S. District Courts 
in San Jose and San Francisco seeking 
to enjoin temporarily the importation on 
the ground that the certification order by 
Secretary Wirtz violated procedural reg- 
ulations. 

Once again the taxpayers financed the 
legal expenses of both parties to the 
suit—really a ludicrous and ridiculous 
situation. In this case however adjudica- 
tion was forestalled by an agreement be- 
tween the CRLA and the Department of 
Labor. 

Included in this agreement is a formal 
procedure for California worker repre- 
sentatives to protest the admission of 
foreign workers and the establishment of 
an independent panel of citizens to re- 
view the entire system which permits 
growers to use foreign workers as well as 
an increase in the number of compliance 
officers. Furthermore it is my under- 
standing that this panel will consist of 
seven members three of which will be 
CRLA attorneys. 

I further submit that this was never 
envisioned by the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 12 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield myself another 
4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has only 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

I cannot for 1 minute believe that this 
was the original intent of the legal sery- 
ices program. I cannot believe that af- 
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fording legal advice, counsel, and repre- 
sentation to persons unable to afford it 
in order to promote justice should in- 
clude the right to bring suit against a 
Federal, State, or local agency supported 
by taxpayers’ money when the party is 
represented by another agency or pro- 
grar. which is financed by the same 
funds. 

-Although I will not dwell on this sub- 
ject, I cannot believe that in either case 
the welfare recipient or the farmworkers 
went to the CRLA for assistance. It is far 
more likely that the CRLA drummed up 
clients to come and do battle. This is the 
problem of Mr. Shriver and Mr. Earl 
Johnson, the Director of the legal serv- 
ices program, to determine whether the 
‘attorneys employed by this program are 
working and conducting themselves in a 
proper manner. 
r Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that 

my colleagues will consider this amend- 
ment which will prohibit legal service 
lawyers from bringing suit against any 
Federal, State, county, or local agency. 
This program is not designed to be a 
demonstration project or a “trial and 
error” program. We are funding it pres- 
ently in the amount of $47 million, and 
we should not treat its implementation 
lightly. The program was designed to aid 
the poor in achieving the legal rights 
and privileges which the rich can af- 
ford. It was designed to make them equal 
to the average citizen in the courts of 
our Nation. And I cannot believe that the 
average citizen goes to court with a test 
case which is of a spurious nature. He 
does not have the money to do so and 
he certainly does not have the money 
to give it to the poor person to use in 
such a questionable fashion. The disad- 
vantaged should be helped, but we must 
remember the burden which is being 
placed on the taxpayer in providing ben- 
efits under this program, There are too 
many cases for legal service attorneys 
to handle without involving themselves 
in these test cases. 

Therefore, I urge the acceptance of 
this amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
amendment, which would prohibit the 
spending of any money for legal services 
to support any action against any Fed- 
eral, State, or local agency would, in ef- 
fect, repeal the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States if 
a poor person is involved. In effect, this 
amendment says that if such a person is 
having trouble with his welfare payments 
and needs a lawyer to help him, he can- 
not have that help. He has to do with his 
own lawyer, assuming he can get one. If 
the chief of police picks him up on an il- 
legal arrest, and he wants to have a 
lawyer to defend him, he cannot do it. If 
the police break into his house without a 
warrant, he cannot do anything about it, 
because that is a local agency, and he, 
therefore, cannot be allowed to have help 
from the legal services division. If any 
official from welfare, the chief of police, 
the building inspector, or anyone else vio- 
lates his constitutional rights, the legal 
services section of the OEO is not allowed 
to receive 1 cent for defending him. 
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To me the issue is simple. Does the 
Constitution of the United States, so far 
as the first 10 amendments are con- 
cerned, apply only to those who can hire 
their own lawyers, but not to anyone who 
must depend, because of his economic 
circumstances, on a lawyer from the 
Legal Services Division of the OEO? 

Mr, MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question before he 
leaves that point? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would like to ask the 
Senator, most respectfully, how has this 
problem been handled before in this Re- 
public up to the institution of these serv- 
ices? Have the poor had to handle it 
themselves? 

Mr. CLARK. Pretty much. In my city 
we have a voluntary service, badly sup- 
ported by the community, barely able 
to handle more than 10 percent of legiti- 
mate cases. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr, President, the answer 
to the question of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is “Yes.” We have not only had 
volunteer services; we have had a volun- 
tary defender, given very little money out 
of the city budget. We have had a legal 
services division paid for, quite inade- 
quately, by the communities themselves. 
But the overwhelming majority of the 
people in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
other cities in my State never have had 
adequate legal services until this pro- 
gram started. 

By his amendment the Senator is say- 
ing that if an automobile dealer takes 
illegal action to take back his automobile, 
the poor person can take action against 
him; if a loan company wants to take 
illegal action, he can present his case; 
but if the chief of police engages in police 
brutality or other illegal action, he has 
no recourse. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, there is the Civil 
Liberties Union. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, there is the Civil 
Liberties Union. 

I plead with the Senator not to press 
the amendment. It denies the poor their 
constitutional and legal rights, and I 
would have to strongly oppose it. 

Mr. MURPHY. What I am trying to 
do is really preserve the actual rights 
of the poor and place the services where 
they are needed. I brought up a case, 
which was absolutely a rigged case and 
the case was settled out of court. The 
Government’s representative could have 
won the case, but he was embarrassed to 
be representing the growers and farm- 
ers-—— 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator told me 
about that case. I think he is quite right 
in that case, but what the Senator is 
doing is throwing the baby out with the 
bathwater by his amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MURPHY. I think our concern is 
exactly parallel. I had one of these law- 
yers in my office last week. He said these 
fellows are all over the place and they 
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are doing this kind of representation. In 
the State of California the purpose of 
this legal assistance is not being used for 
the poor; it is being used by organiza- 
tions for an entirely different purpoce, 
never envisioned by me, at least. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have no 
particular quarrel with the cases the 
Senator from California brought out. E 
am saying, the way this amendment is 
drafted, I think it is unconstitutional, 
and it certainly is going to remove from 
the poor most of the protections we hope 
to get them under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, may I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] may have 1 
minute? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; I had better not. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have 30 seconds to propound a 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
agreement which was entered into as a 
result of the unanimous-consent request 
earlier today by the majority leader be 
printed in its usual form and that im- 
mediately after the conclusion of morn- 
ing business on tomorrow the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] be recog- 
nized for the consideration of his amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement re- 
duced to writing is as follows: 


Ordered, That during the further consid- 
eration of S. 2388, a bill to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued operation 
of economic opportunity programs, to au- 
thorize an Emergency Employment Act, and 
for other purposes, debate on any amend- 
ment (except one amendment to be offered 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS]), motion, or appeal, except a motion 
to lay on the table, shall be limited to 30 
minutes, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment or mo- 
tion and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]: Provided, That in the event the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, the 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or some Senator des- 
ignated by him. Provided further, That on 
the amendment to be offered by Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS following the routine morning business 
tomorrow (October 5, 1967), which is not 
to exceed 15 minutes, debate shall be limited 
to 45 minutes, to be equally divided and 
controlled by Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. CLARK, 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders or someone designated 
by them: Provided, That the said leaders, or 
either of them, may, from the time under 
their control on the passage of the said bill, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Sen- 
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ator from California. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HaypEN] and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, Kennepy], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BayH] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[No. 279 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 
Allott Fannin McClellan 
Bennett Fong Miller 
Byrd, Va. Hansen Mundt 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickenlooper Murphy 
Carlson Hill Pearson 
Cotton Holland Sparkman 
Curtis Hollings Spong 
Dirksen Hruska Stennis 
Dominick Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Eastland Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Ellender Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Ervin Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Hartke Muskie 
Anderson Hatfield Nelson 
Bartlett Inouye Pell 
Bible Jackson Percy 
Boggs Javits Prouty 
Brewster Lausche Proxmire 
Burdick Long, Mo. Randolph 
Cannon Magnuson Ribicoff 
Case Mansfield Scott 
Church McCarthy Smathers 
Clark McGee Smith 
d McGovern Symington 
Fulbright McIntyre Tydings 
Gore Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Mondale Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 
Harris Montoya 
Hart Morse 
NOT VOTING—12 
Baker Hayden Moss 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Brooke Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 
Cooper Morton Tower 
So Mr. MurpHy’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, October 4, 1967, 
the Vice President signed the following 
enrolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S. 1564. An act to amend the marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. 2162. An act to amend the act of 
January 17, 1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserving 
certain public domain lands in Nevada and 
Oregon as a grazing reserve for Indians of 
Fort McDermitt, Nev. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS PROGRAM 
EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES PURSUANT TO 
SUBSECTION 201(i), FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
Act or 1950, as AMENDED 
A letter from the Acting Director of Civil 

Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report of Federal 

contributions program equipment and facili- 
ties (reporting symbol OCD-CONG(Q)2), 
for the quarter ended June 30, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS PURSUANT 
TO SUBSECTION 205, FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
AcT oF 1950, AS AMENDED 


A letter from the Acting Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of Federal 
contributions—personnel and administra- 
tion (reporting symbol OCD-CONG(A)3), 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


SECOND REPORT ON HIGH-SPEED 
TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1965 


A letter from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
second report on activities carried out during 
the fiscal year 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


Dury-Free ENTRY oF GIFTS FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend for a temporary period the exist- 
ing provisions of law relating to the duty- 
free entry of gifts not exceeding $50 in re- 
tail value from members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance, 


GROUND 


PETITION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Upper Great Lakes Regional Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C., endorsing the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore, 
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which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated September 25, 
1967, that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, submit- 
ted a report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2501. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fer- 
nando Rafael Boudet-Esteban; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2502. A bill for the relief of Ping Kan 
Hui, Yun Sung Tam, Shui Wong, Po Fat 
Cheng, Yuen Chun Cheuk, Chun Ho, Cheung 
Wu, and Yiung Shing Cheung; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2503. A bill for the relief of Vassilios 

Tsibukis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2504. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
tiniano L. Orta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2505. A bill for the relief of Gregorio De 
Santis; and 

S. 2506. A bill for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Epifanio Morera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 377 AND 378 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I submit for 
appropriate referral two amendments to 
H.R. 12080, the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967, recently transmittec to 
the Senate by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The first seeks to raise the present 
earnings limitation under social security 
from the present $1,500 per annum to 
$2,400, or to put it in monthly terms, 
from the present $125 per month to $200 
per month. Unfortunately, the Hcuse- 
reported bill only raises the earnings 
limitation to $1,680 per year, or $140 per 
month. This amendment would allow 
those people on social security to earn 
up to $2,400 per year without reduction 
in benefits. 

Mr. President, I believe it is most im- 
portant that we enact a meaningful in- 
crease in the earnings limitation. Many 
of our older citizens, who are retired, 
find it well nigh impossible to live on 
the expected maximum benefit payment 
of $189 per month. However, if allowed 
to earn $200 extra per month, they could 
maintain an adequate living standard. 

To my mind, it is paradoxical that we 
enact all sorts of Federal programs to 
help the senior citizen, yet we seem to 
do nothing to support any initiative on 
the part of these same citizens; in fact, 
we seem to penalize it. 
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These people possess many skills, skills 
learned over a lifetime of work. In my 
own State there is a shortage of skilled 
workers. The Rhode Island State Em- 
ployment Service has had great success 
in placing older workers who have the 
needed skills. The one drawback to the 
success of this job placement program is 
the fact that the limitation on earnings 
and its attendant reduction on benefits 
puts a damper on initiative. 

The second amendment calls for a cost- 
of-living adjustment for social security 
benefits, an adjustment that would rise 
or fall with the movement of the con- 
sumer price index. 

Economists preach that this cost-of- 
living adjustment is, in the long run, a 
bad feature which would eventually work 
against social security. However, the long 
run is of no interest to those people of 
65 who would have to struggle to earn a 
decent living on the expected maximum 
of $189 per month. 

It is quite clear that living costs are 
constantly rising. It is manifestly unfair 
that those people with the least amount 
of money should have to wait for Con- 
gress to act every 2 or 3 years in order 
to live in a market of rising costs. A cost- 
of-living adjustment will, of its own 
accord, insure that social security bene- 
fits truly reflect the consumer market. 

I urge the Senate Finance Committee 
to consider these amendments to H.R. 
12080, for I feel that they will be of great 
aid to our senior citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred. 

The amendments (Nos. 377 and 378) 
were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

AMENDMENT NO. 379 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, action is 
needed, as it has been over these years, 
to remove a longstanding inequity in the 
social security law. There is no penalty 
for those who in retirement receive in- 
vestment income. It is possible to have 

„000, $10,000, or any other amount of 

so long as it does not come from 
wages. But for many a worker, particu- 
larly those whose lives have been spent 
in low-paid employment resulting in no 
savings and investments as they struggle 
daily to make ends meet, there is a need, 
so long as health and circumstance per- 
mit, to continue working. Social security 
alone is insufficient to meet the need for 
income in retirement, yet many have no 
other resources. In fact, a study by the 
administration on aging shows that those 
over 65, 9 percent of the population, 
comprise 16 percent of all our poor. Put 
another way nearly a third of all retired 
persons fall in the poverty class. 

Administration recommendations to 
raise the income limitation are inade- 
quate. The limitation should be removed 
completely. We should make the desire 
to work a desire that is rewarded instead 
of penalized. Let us not continue to make 
it unprofitable for a worker to want to 
continue to contribute to his own and the 
Nation's economic betterment. 

Mr. President, on May 2 of this year 
I introduced S. 1665, a bill to remove 
completely the earnings limitation on in- 
come of social security beneficiaries. To- 
day I offer the bill in the form of an 
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amendment to H.R. 12080, the omnibus 
social security bill now before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 379) was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT, DE- 
PARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


AMENDMENT NO. 380 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R, 10345) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judici- 
ary, and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely: On 
page 48, between lines 15 and 16, insert the 
following: 

“That section 2 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act is hereby amended by add- 
ing immediately following paragraph (15), 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

“*(16) The findings of fact contained in 
paragraphs (1) through (15) of this section 
are reiterated. Recent court decisions involv- 
ing the registration provisions of this Act 
make it necessary to enact legislation to ac- 
complish the purposes of such Act without 
the requirements of registration. Disclosure 
of Communist organizations and of the mem- 
bers of Communist-action organizations as 
provided herein is essential to the protection 
of the national welfare.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act is amended as follows: 

“(a) By changing that part of subsection 
(a) thereof beginning with the first word of 
the subsection and continuing down to sub- 
paragraph (1) thereof, so as to read: 

„a) When there is in effect a final or- 
der of the Board determining any organiza- 
tion to be a Communist-action organization 
or a Communist-front organization, it shall 
be unlawful—’ 

“(b)) By changing that part of subpara- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) thereof which 
precedes (A) so as to read: 

“*(1) For any member of such organiza- 
tion, with knowledge or notice of such final 
order of the Board—’. 

“(c) By changing that part of subpara- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) thereof pre- 
cedes (A) so as to read: 

%) For any officer or employee of the 
United States or of any defense facility, with 
knowledge or notice of such final order of 
the Board—’. 

“Bec. 3. Sections 7 and 8 of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act are hereby repealed. 

“Src, 4. The caption to section 9 of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act is amended so 
as to read: ‘RECORDS OF FINAL ORDERS OF THE 
BOARD; PUBLIC INSPECTION; REPORTS TO PRESI- 
DENT AND CONGRESS.’; and 

“Section 9 of such Act is amended so as 
to read: 

“Sec. 9. (a) The Board shall keep and 
maintain records, which shall be open to 
public inspection, giving the names and ad- 
dresses of all organizations as to which, and 
individuals as to whom, there are in effect 
final orders of the Board issued pursuant to 
any of the provisions of subsections (g) 
through (J). inclusive, of section 13, or sub- 
section (f) of section 13A. 
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b) Copies of the reports and orders of 
the Board so issued shall be furnished by 
the Board to any person upon request and 
upon the payment of the reasonable costs 
thereof as then currently fixed by the Board. 

„e) The Board shall submit to the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress on or before June 
1 of each year (and at any other time when 
requested by either House by resolution) a 
report giving the names and addresses of all 
organizations as to which, and all individuals 
as to whom, there are in effect such final 
orders of the Board.’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 10 of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act is amended as follows: 
the first sentence thereof preceding sub- 
paragraph (1) is amended so as to read: 

“Sec. 10. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
organization with respect to which there is 
in effect a final order of the Board deter- 
mining it to be a Communist-action orga- 
nization or a Communist-front organiza- 
tion—'. 

“(b) The phrase following the colon at 
the end of subparagraph (1) thereof is 
amended to read: ‘Disseminated by * 
an organization determined by final order of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
be a Communist- organization;’, 

“(c) The phrase following the colon at 
the end of subparagraph (2) thereof is 
amended to read: 'The following program is 
sponsored by an organization deter- 
mined by final order of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board to be a Communist- 
organization.’ 

“Sec. 6. Beginning with (j), all that of 
subsection (a) of section 11 of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act down to and 
including the end thereof is amended so as 
to read: ‘there is in effect a final order of 
the Board determining such organization to 
be a Communist-action or a Communist- 
front organization.’ 

“Sec. 7. Beginning with {j), all that of 
subsection (b) of section 11 of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act down to and 
including the end thereof is amended so as 
to read: ‘there is in effect a final order of 
the Board determining such organization to 
be a Communist-action or a Communist- 
front organization’ 

“Sec. 8. Paragraph (2) of subsection (e) 
of section 12 of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act is amended so as to read: 

“*(2) upon application made by the Attor- 
ney General under section 13(a) of this title, 
or by any individual under section 13(b) of 
this title, to determine whether any indi- 
vidual is a member of any organization as to 
which there is in effect a final order of the 
Board determining such organization to be 
a Communist-action organization.’ 

“Src. 9. Section 18 of the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Act is amended as follows: 

“(a) By amending subsection (a) thereof 
so as to read: 

“*(a)(I) Whenever the Attorney General 
has reason to believe that any organization 
is a Communist-action organization or a 
Communist-front organization, he shall file 
with the Board and serve upon such organi- 
zation a petition for a determination that 
such organization is a Communist-action 
organization or a Communist-front organi- 
zation, as the case may be. 

“*(II) Whenever the Attorney General 
has reason to believe that any individual is 
a member of an organization which has been 
finally determined under this section to be 
a Communist-action organization, he shall 
file with the Board and serve upon such indi- 
vidual a petition for a determination that 
such individual is a member of such organi- 
zation, Each petition under part (I) or part 
(II) of this subsection shall be verified under 
oath, and shall contain a statement of the 
facts upon which the Attorney General relies 
in support of his prayer for the issuance of 
such order.’ 

“(b) By amending subsection (b) thereof 
sọ as to read: 
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“*(b) Any organization as to which there 
is in effect a final order of the Board deter- 
mining it to be a Communist organization, 
and any individual as to whom there is in 
effect a final order of the Board determining 
him to be a member of a Communist-action 
organization may, not more often than once 
in each calendar year, file with the Board and 
serve upon the Attorney General a petition 
for a determination that such organization 
no longer is a Communist organization (in 
the case of an organization which has been 
determined under subsection (a) of this 
section to be one of the types of Communist 
organizations) or that such individual no 
longer is a member of a Communist-action 
organization, as the case may be. Each peti- 
tion filed under and pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be verified under oath, and shall 
contain a statement of the facts relied upon 
in support thereof. Upon the filing of any 
such petition, the Board shall serve upon 
each party to such proceeding a notice speci- 
fying the time and place for hearing upon 
such petition. No such hearing shall be con- 
ducted within twenty days after the service 
of such notice.’ 

“(c) By amending that portion of para- 
graph (2) of subsection (d) thereof which 
precedes the last sentence thereof so as to 
read: 

“*(2) Where an organization or individual 
declines or fails to appear at a hearing ac- 
corded to such organization or individual by 
the Board in proceedings under subsection 
(a) of this section, the Board shall, never- 
theless, proceed to receive evidence, make a 
determination of the issues, and enter such 
order as shall be just and appropriate. Upon 
failure of an organization or individual to 
appear at a hearing accorded to such or- 

tion or individual in proceedings under 
subsection (b) of this section the Board may 
forthwith and without further proceedings 
enter an order dismissing the petition of 
such organization or individual.’ 

“(d) By amending subsection (g) thereof 
so as to read: 

„g) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (a) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

1) that an organization is a Commu- 

tion or a Communist- 
front organization, as the case may be, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served on such 
organization an order determining the or- 
ganization to be a Communist-action organi- 
zation or a Communist-front organization as 
the case may be; 

“*(2) that an individual is a member of 
a Communist-action organization, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such indi- 
vidual an order determining such individual 
to be a member of a Communist-action or- 
ganization.” 

“(e) By amending subsection (h) thereof 
so as to read: 

“*(h) H, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (a) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

“*(1) that an organization is not a Com- 
munist-action organization or a Communist- 
front organization, as the case may be, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the 
Attorney General an order denying the de- 
termination sought by his petition, and shall 
send a copy of such order to such organiza- 
tion; 

“*(2) that an individual is not a member 
of any Communist-action organization, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the 
Attorney General an order denying the de- 
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termination sought by his petition, and shall 
send a copy of such order to such individual.’ 

“(f) By amending subsection (i) thereof 
so as to read: 

“*(i) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (b) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

1) that an organization no longer is a 
Communist-action organization or a Com- 
munist-front organization, as the case may 
be, it shall make a report in writing in which 
it shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the 
Attorney General and such organization an 
order determining that the organization no 
longer is a Communist-action organization 
or Communist-front organization as the case 
may be; 

“*(2) that an individual no longer is a 
member of any Communist-action organi- 
zation, it shall make a report in writing in 
which it shall state its findings as to the 
facts and shall issue and cause to be served 
upon the Attorney General and such indi- 
vidual an order determining that such indi- 
vidual no longer is a member of a Commu- 
nist-action organization.’ 

“(g) By amending subsection (j) thereof 
so as to read: 

“*(j) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (b) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

(1) that an organization is a Commu- 
nist-action organization or a communist- 
front organization, as the case may be, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served on such or- 
ganization an order denying its petition for 
@ determination that the organization no 
longer is a Communist-action organization 
or a Communist-front organization as the 
case may be; 

2) that an individual is a member of 
a Communist-action organization, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served upon such an 
individual an order denying his petition for 
a determination that the individual no longer 
is a member of a Communist-action organi- 
zation.’ 

“(h) By amending subsection (k) thereof 
s0 as to read: 

) When any order of the Board issued 
under subsection (g), (h), (i), or (j), of this 
section becomes final under the provisions 
of section 14(b) of this title, the Board shall 
publish in the Federal Register the fact that 
such order has become final, and publication 
thereof shall constitute notice to all persons 
that such order has become final.’ 

“Sec. 10. The seventh sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 14 of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act is amended so as to read: 
‘If the court shall set aside an order issued 
under subsection (j) of section 13, it may, 
in the case of an organization, enter a judg- 
ment requiring the Board to issue an order 
determining that such organization no 
longer is a Communist-action organization 
or Communist-front organization, as the case 
may be, or in the case of an individual, enter 
a Judgment requiring the Board to issue an 
order determining that such individual no 
longer is a member of a Communist-action 
organization.’ 

“Sec, 11. Section 15 of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act is amended so as to read: 

“ ‘Sec. 15. (a) In the case of any organi- 
zation which by proceedings inder section 
13(a) prior to the date of enactment hereof 
has been finally determined by the Board in 
carrying out its duties under subsection (e) 
of section 12, to be a “Communist-action 
0 n” or a “Communist-front organi- 
zation”, and as a result of such determina- 
tion has been ordered to register, the Board 
shall forthwith modify its previously issued 
registration order as may be necessary to 
conform such order to the provisions of sec- 
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tion 13(g) hereof, and shall forthwith include 
such organization on the record maintained 
under section 9: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be construed 
so as to prevent any such organization from 
filing a petition as provided in subsection (b) 
of section 13. 

„b) In the case of any proceeding pend- 
ing before the Board on the effective date 
of this enactment the Board and the At- 
torney General are authorized to proceed in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act as 
herein amended. No suit, action, or other 
proceeding lawfully commenced prior to this 
enactment in any court of the United States 
shall abate by reason of this enactment. The 
court in any such case may allow such mo- 
tion or supplemental pleadings as may be 
necessary to conform the litigation to the 
provisions of this Act as amended’.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN also submitted an 
amendment (No. 380), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 10345, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 381 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for him- 
self and Mr. THurMoND) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (S. 2388) to pro- 
vide an improved Economic Opportunity 
Act, to authorize funds for the continued 
operation of economic opportunity pro- 
grams, to authorize an Emergency Em- 
ployment Act, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HOoLLINGS] I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 1796) to impose quotas on the im- 
portation of certain textile articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next print- 
ing, the name of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 1073) 
to remove arbitrary limitations upon 
attorneys’ fees for services rendered in 
proceedings before administrative agen- 
cies of the United States, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELson] be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2043) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a 
farmer (or fisherman) shall have until 
March 15, instead of only until Febru- 
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ary 15 as at present, to file an income 
tax return which also satisfies the re- 
quirements relating to declarations of 
estimated tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], I ask unanimous consent 
that at the next printing of amendment 
No. 307, an amendment to S. 1125 which 
would allow a minimum annual allot- 
ment of $100,000 to each State for the 
education of the handicapped, that the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
S. 2186, a bill to establish a National 
Consumer Service Foundation as an in- 
dependent agency in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, and 
that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, October 4, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 117. An act for the relief of Martha 


p; 

S. 534. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Wilson (nee Hiranaka); 

S. 1320. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of career status by certain temporary 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1564. An act to amend the marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. 2162. An act to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 17, 1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserving cer- 
tain public domain lands in Nevada and 
Oregon as a grazing reserve for Indians at 
Fort McDermitt, Nev. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, TO BE SOLICI- 
TOR GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
October 11, 1967, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, upon 
the nomination of Erwin N. Griswold, 
of Massachusetts, to be Solicitor General 
of the United States. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the above nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Statement by Senator Percy before Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on Senate Reso- 
lution 151, August 21, 1967. 


INCORPORATION OF THE JUNIOR 
NAVAL CADETS OF AMERICA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have in- 
troduced, for appropriate reference, a 
bill authorizing the incorporation of the 
Junior Naval Cadets of America, I in- 
troduced this legislation at the request of 
a distinguished constituent, Mr. Mario 
R. aRussilo of Johnston, R.I., who holds 
th- rank of captain in the Junior Naval 
Cadets of America, and who is the com- 
mandant of the Rhode Island State 
Command, JNCA. 

The purpose of this excellent organi- 
zation is to drill and instruct young peo- 
ple between the ages of 12 and 18 in the 
tradition and science of the naval serv- 
ice. My own State, with its long and 
honorable nautical heritage, has had a 
great interest in the Junior Naval Cadets 
from the beginning. From their origin in 
nearby Connecticut with only a few hun- 
dred members, the Junior Naval Cadets 
now claim several thousand members in 
a dozen States across the Nation. 

Because of their growth to national 
status and because of the consequent 
need to centralize and consolidate their 
legal status, the Junior Naval Cadets 
have decided to seek a congressional 
charter through the legislation which I 
have introduced. I do hope that the ex- 
cellent Subcommittee on Federal Char- 
ters, Holidays, and Celebrations, which is 
headed by the distinguished minority 
leader, may see fit to consider this bill 
favorably. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Vice 
President HUMPHREY has written an ex- 
cellent article for the October News for 
Farmer Cooperatives on the importance 
of cooperatives to the United States. 
During this 1967 Cooperative Month ob- 
servance, the Vice President points out 
that the contribution of cooperatives 
both to the United States and to the un- 
derdeveloped world will be limited in the 
future only by the vision and energy of 
those in the cooperative movement. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the News for Farmer Cooperatives, 
Oct. 1, 1967] 
COOPERATIVES: A NATIONAL ASSET 
(By Huserr H. HUMPHREY, Vice President of 
the United States) 

Cooperatives are built of bricks and mor- 
tar, glass and steel, wood and iron. 

But they also are built with hands and 
hearts, with hopes and visions of men. 
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The Mortar.—We can see and touch the 
bricks and mortar. We can grasp the vast 
cooperative structure as a physical asset 
which enriches the Nation. 

Farmers market and buy about $15 billion 
worth of goods through their cooperatives 
each year. 

Over the past three decades 20 million rural 
people have been getting light and power 
through rural electric cooperatives. Each 
year rural power users buy over $1 billion 
worth of electrical appliances and equipment. 

Farmers and their cooperatives borrowed 
$8 billion through the cooperative farm credit 
system last year. With this they kept a 
bounty of food flowing in the United States 
and to many of the hungry of the world. 

To help produce this food, they also used 
cooperatives to water about 25 percent of 
all the irrigated land in this country. 

Some 18 million people have built up assets 
of $11 billion in their credit unions. 

Others live in housing cooperatives, get 
group health and insurance protection, and 
unite to obtain many other services. 

These are matters of proud record for co- 
operative business in the United States. 

The Men.—But it is more of men than 
mortar that I want to write. For the genius 
of cooperatives lies in its people, the greatest 
asset of any Nation. Thus a matter of even 
prouder record is a self-reliant people going 
about its business. 

During this century cooperatives have 
given us a generation of agricultural leaders. 
Their voices are heard effectively in joint 
counsels between Government and citizens, 
as well as in their own business environ- 
ments. 

I watched cooperatives begin to develop 
this body of men—the early giants who had 
persuasive powers, high vision, and great 
business ability. 

I watched too as new leaders began to 
emerge—the next generation who now stand 
beside their elders in high agricultural cir- 
cles. Their names go on rosters of national 
commissions, national advisory committees, 
and other influential groups. 

Five from cooperatives served with dili- 
gence on the National Advisory Commission 
on Food and Fiber. They have just completed 
18 months of intensive exploration into ag- 
ricultural policies’ effects on our economy's 
performance and our foreign relations—a 
task assigned by President Johnson in Janu- 
ary 1966. 

I watched also as hundreds of thousands 
of people with little business background 
applied themselves diligently to learning 
their jobs as directors, Here, too, coopera- 
tives molded a great body of better informed 
and more capable people. They add to this 
country’s wealth of able citizens. 

Took Daring and Resolution—The early 
cooperative builders knew no easy times— 
just as we know none today. One of our great 
Midwest cooperatives started in the twenties 
with one man and a few farmers who knew 
there had to be a better way. Today this co- 
operative stands among Fortune magazine's 
top 500 businesses, as do four other coop- 
eratives. 

This Midwest farmer business had no ver- 
tical takeoff. Just as most of the successes 
in today’s cooperatives, it struggled through 
early lean years, started to grow, fell back 
a time or two, and then began to really move. 

It took the master Duilders and the reso- 
lute will of determined members and direc- 
tors to erect the major cooperative structure 
in American society. People often had to 
muster untried resources, untapped courage, 
just to keep going. 

Strong Support by Government—But it 
also took something else: A recognition 
within the structure of Government that 
these men had high purpose and high poten- 
tial and deserved support the Government 
could appropriately give. 

That is why we have statutes and policies 
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that make clear the rights of men to form 
cooperatives and do business through them, 

That is why Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman has firmly stood up for the 
cooperatives’ place in our economy, 

That is why he and others in the Federal 
Government are again this year lending 
strong support to cooperatives by recognition 
of October as Cooperative Month, 

That is why Governors of more than half 
our States this year issued Proclamations 
signaling recognition of cooperatives’ impor- 
tance to their States. 

Others Starting To Build Today—But man 
can never rest on his accomplishments. Much 
as he likes to settle back after he reaches one 
peak of success, some inner spark keeps him 
moving. And behind him others come, also 
striving to lift themselves up. 

It is to these people, just beginning their 
long struggle upward, that I now want to 
turn—to the low income, the minority, the 
disadvantaged of our own and other lands. 

Many of these are looking toward cooper- 
atives as a peaceful and productive way to 
bring about a better life for themselves and 
their families. 

It is these people at home and overseas 
that now need the strong helping hand. So 
today the Government is focusing major ef- 
forts for them in cities and rural communi- 
ties across the United States and through- 
out the world community. 

Our Communities of Tomorrow.—The 
crisis in our cities is upon us. I have walked 
the streets that spawn revolt, seen the des- 
peration of such environments. The chance 
to break out, to emerge into brighter oppor- 
tunities must be given. 

And yet we know that merely offering a 
chance is often not enough. People must 
first rouse themselves both to hope and to 
try. Some have made a start. 

A housing cooperative in New York City 
points proudly to its no-crime record. None 
of its 300 middle- and lower-middle income 
members has ever been convicted of a felony. 
Yet the rate of crime in surrounding neigh- 
borhoods, filled with people of similar racial 
and cultural backgrounds, is no better and 
no worse than New York City as a whole. 

In other housing co-ops in other parts of 
New York and other cities, the crime rate 
also is significantly lower than in housing 
in comparable neighborhoods. 

Today’s active programs to increase credit 
unions among low-income people are giving 
many their first grasp of money manage- 
ment and their first release from excessive 
interest costs, They are getting a taste of 
what they can do by joint effort. 

Simple buying clubs also are teaching 
ways to live and work together for a com- 
mon purpose. Some groups are moving on to 
get their food and other necessities by open- 
ing cooperative stores. 

tive enterprises on our city streets, 
whether formal or infomal, are one of the 
staging areas where the individual's sense of 
responsibility and belief in his own ability 
can be developed. 

In addition, people usually do not destroy 
what they own and share in. We must find 
more and better ways of making such owner- 
ship and involyement possible to the millions 
of our own needy. Cooperatives, of course, 
aren’t the whole answer, But they are part 
of it, often the first start toward finding 
sensible solutions. ; 

Rural Communities Under Stress. The ru- 
ral community is no longer a place where 
even bare subsistence is possible with that 
“little piece of land.” The crisis has been 
building there just as it has in the cities. 

The Food and Fiber Commission reports: 
“We may be poised on the threshold of an 
even greater technological revolution on the 
farm.” It then warns, “Unless the United 
States can provide employment by 1980 for 
the equivalent of 40 percent of the people 
now working on farms, returns to farm labor 
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will continue to be depressed, and a substan- 
tial number of farm familles will continue 
to live in poverty.” 

The Commission sees the task ahead in the 
rural areas as enormous—“a reorganization 
and reorientation of the rural community.” 

Certainly the rural town is so closely in- 
termingled with farming that it cannot pros- 
per when number of farmers is down dras- 
tically, and their income is not on a par with 
the rest of the economy. 

Together farmers have established in their 
own home towns thousands of thriving small 
businesses—their cooperatives. These add to 
the money base of the community with jobs, 
taxes, and money paid others for services. 

Cooperatives are the one mainline business, 
the one bright business spot in many small 
towns. They stand beside other businesses as 
generator of jobs and added income in many 
others. 

But the job is far from finished. The future 
holds the further urgent challenge for build- 
ing communities of tomorrow. This is a job 
we must do while we still have time for sensi- 
ble transition from the old-line, on-farm 
economy to an increasingly more complex 
agricultural business system. 

Local, State, and Federal energies now are 
wrestling with finding help for rural people 
with no opportunities for farm land, for other 
jobs, or for training. Many programs already 
are in action. 

Cooperatives need to be more a part of 
this action if they are to fulfill their promise. 
They must not be considered, however, as 
mere survival kits, something to be tried only 
in extremis. Neither must they be considered 
a miracle cure, whatever the ailment. 

The Federal Government is providing loans 
and grants and technical advice as aids. Its 
participation in this year’s Cooperative 
Month gives meaning to our firm commit- 
ment for a creative effort to help people lift 
themselves up—be they sharecropper, small 
farmer, large family farmer, or city resident. 

Some early-stage co-ops now starting will 
have the same growing pains as the success- 
ful cooperatives of today. They won't have 
time to wait to simply outgrow them on their 
own. But they need more than time; they 
need sound advice and help; and they need 
the benefit of others’ experiences. 

The International Community of Tomor- 
row.—I have long proclaimed the need to 
lend cooperative knowledge overseas as a 
basic part of our international programs to 
help the needy of the world. I spoke of this 
again this past February at a conference on 
the Fifth Anniversary of the Amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act that bears my 
name. 

There I expressed my pleasure that the 
Agency for International Development (AID) 
had been carrying out the mandate of the 
Amendment to step up development of co- 
operatives overseas. I said the people at this 
conference were “mobilizing resources under 
the banner of cooperatives and helping in the 
business of nation building.” 

Cooperatives in these needy areas are the 
seed centers from which can grow the people 
and the principles every nation of free men 
needs. 

We have made a start in setting down these 
seed centers in the vast continents where our 
poor would be their rich. Cooperatives have 
been generous of their time, skills, and peo- 
ple—sending all three across vast distances 
to other less favored people. 

The rural electrics have been helping bring 
light and power to rural communities of 
other lands, and ultimately expect 1.25 mil- 
lion people in 50 countries to benefit from 
United States pioneering with electrical co- 
operatives. 

That you can build cooperatives under real 
adversity has been demonstrated in Viet 
Nam. 

The first of three pilot electric coopera- 
tives a few months ago started bringing elec- 
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tricity to 90 of the eventual 12,000 families it 
will serve. 

An Army Colonel helped set up several co- 
operatives to increase local production of 
fresh vegetables and fruits to help feed allied 
forces and the Vietnamese. About 2,700 
farmers formed the first of these 165 miles 
north of Saigon. 

These cooperatives now have started their 
own processing and packaging businesses. 
Reports are that the farmers have greatly 
increased their incomes as well as their crops. 

Cooperatives are lending their men to help 
India develop fertilizer systems for a land 
that must produce more and do it quickly to 
feed its hungry millions, 

Our own cooperative people are well ac- 
cepted in almost every area, and bring more 
of the true picture of the United States to 
these people than they have seen before. 

Many parts of the world will be in a food 
crisis in all too few years. Whatever we can 
do to help the farmers of the needier nations 
improve their productivity and their efi- 
ciency is vital for the good of us all. We are 
learning that the United States and today’s 
other food exporting nations cannot feed all 
the hungry of the world. 

Cooperatives bring better prices for prod- 
ucts and lower costs for fertilizers and other 
supplies; better assurance of places to market 
what farmers produce and direct advice on 
improved farming practices—all incentives 
to produce more. 

Cooperatives are one of the lifts people are 
using in trying to reach up—too often with 
high hopes only and no solid foundation on 
which to build for their own countries. 

We need more people to give them a hand, 
people grounded in basic business facts the 
United States cooperatives have had to learn 
in day-to-day operations. We need people 
with a deep commitment to the struggling at 
home and overseas, those with compassion 
as well as pride of accomplishment, 

We need people who do not “go gentle into 
that night“ when faced with death of their 
hopes and plans. We need people who not 
only can pick themselves up, but can lift 
others with them and once again move fierce- 
ly into changing things for the better. 

We are a people in the United States who 
seldom write Mission Accomplished if there 
is more to be done on the road ahead. We 
are a people of discontent, but not of mal- 
contents. 

Cooperatives are a response to discontent, 
a way to channel this urge for better things 
into a positive asset for the common good. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER SPEAKS ON 
THE RIOTS THIS SUMMER 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
October edition of the Law Enforcement 
Bulletin of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation contains an excellent 
statement by Director J. Edgar Hoover 
on the rioting this summer. 

Mr. Hoover takes the position, as I do 
along with a great many others, that 
much of the mob violence we have seen 
in our city streets has resulted in part 
from the so-called civil disobedience 
movement. 

It has long been my feeling that civil 
disobedience was degenerating into an 
outright criminal action in all too many 
instances. One cannot go about the 
country preaching disrespect for law and 
order, urging people to take the law into 
their own hands, or advising people on 
what laws they ought to obey and which 
ones they ought to disobey without in- 
viting chaos and anarchy, and in many 
of our cities this summer we have seen 
just that. 
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I feel as does Mr. Hoover that “if our 
system of law is to survive, then the law 
must be enforced.” 

Mr. Hoover’s statement on this prob- 
lem is one of the finest I have read. I 
invite the attention of the Senate to it 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 


In a riot there are no victors. The losers 
include everybody—the rioters, the victims, 
law enforcement, the community, the State, 
and the Nation. 

Causes of riots can be counted by the 
score. A study of the overall problem indi- 
cates, however, that the widespread violence 
in our country to some degree is a direct 
outgrowth of the civil disobedience move- 
ment. In recent years, some leaders of du- 
bious stature have made a grandiose gesture 
of willfully violating laws they deem to be 
unjust. For the most part, these individuals, 
although admittedly guilty of breaking the 
law, have gone unpunished. Young thugs 
and misguided teenagers, seeing others defy 
authority and the courts with impunity, 
have been led to believe that any crime under 
a banner of complaints is justified. Conse- 
quently, they ignore the law and roam 
through their communities creating vio- 
lence and terror. Certainly, those who es- 
pouse the theory of civil disobedience and 
authorities who free guilty violators must 
share a portion of the blame and responsi- 
bility for the turmoil in our streets. It should 
be abundantly clear that the doctrine of 
civil disobedience is a doctrine of self- 
destruction. 

Stern, decisive action is needed when a 
street disturbance begins. Justice is not 
served when a growing horde of vandals and 
looters is appeased and their pillage over- 
looked lest “a show of force might provoke 
them to greater violence.” Quiescence does 
not satisfy rioters. Procrastination or un- 
certainty on the part of authorities denotes 
Weakness or concession to a mob. Thus, the 
offenders are encouraged, and their violence 
gains momentum. 

A judicial self-appraisal by the news media 
of their riot coverage might also be in order. 
Some media have already taken action in 
this regard. There can be no quarrel with the 
all-important role of keeping the public in- 
formed as quickly and as completely as pos- 
sible. No one rightfully expects riots to be 
played down or salient facts withheld. 

On the other hand, militant agitators, 
hatemongers, and publicity-seeking rabble 
rousers who incite riots have no fear of over- 

. They know that television, radio, 
and front-page news stories are the best and 
quickest means of getting their views before 
the public. Thus, they seek attention from 
the news media. In riot reporting, objectivity 
and balance, always key factors of respon- 
sible journalism, help expose distortion and 
reduce the special treatment of those who 
advocate violence. Strict adherence to high 
journalistic principles is a valuable public 
service in matters affecting public safety. 

Many proposals have been advanced to 
help eliminate the causes of riots. Just as 
there is no single cause, there is no single 
remedy. I do know, however, that the an- 
swer will not be found in sociological reme- 
dies alone, If our system of law is to sur- 
vive, then the law must be enforced. Those 
who break the law, acting alone or in con- 
cert, must be detected and arrested, prompt- 
ly prosecuted, and given proper, substantial 
punishment. In halting riots and removing 
crime from our Nation’s streets, this should 
be the first order of business. 

October 1. 1967. 

JOHN EDGAR Hoover, 
Director. 
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CONSIDERATION OF FISH, WILD- 
LIFE, AND RECREATIONAL VAL- 
UES IN PLANNING FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAYS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, during 
the 87th Congress and again in the 88th, 
I introduced legislation which would 
assure the consideration of fish, wildlife, 
and recreation values in the planning 
and development of Federal-aid high- 
ways. It was my conviction that great 
stretches of valuable stream as well as 
areas of recreation and scenic value were 
being damaged or completely destroyed 
by a shortsighted Federal highways de- 
velopment policy which considered only 
the economic and engineering criteria in 
the routing, location, and design of 
roads. To illustrate the severity of the 
problem I launched a Save Our Streams 
campaign citing case after case where 
fish, wildlife, and scenic resources were 
being sacrificed to the highway builder. 

Fortunately, there are encouraging 
signs that much of this is changing. 
The enabling legislation of the new De- 
partment of Transportation specifically 
directs the Secretary to give special con- 
sideration to the preservation of scenery, 
recreation, wildlife, and waterfowl in the 
development of transportation plans 
and programs. The move, however, from 
generalized statements of national policy 
objectives to the specifics of locating a 
particular segment of highway, is not one 
which occurs automatically. Without 
specific implementing procedures at the 
working level where the route selections 
are actually made, well intended state- 
ments of national policy become empty 
phrases. For this reason I read with par- 
ticular interest the recent recommenda- 
tions made to the President by the Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty. The recommenda- 
tions on the selection of highway routes 
by this Committee, of which Laurence S. 
Rockefeller is the chairman, offers spe- 
cific suggestions for the protection of 
fish, wildlife, scenic, and recreational re- 
sources. These are thoughtful and worth- 
while considerations. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

THE SELECTION OF HIGHWAY ROUTES 

Recent proposals for new highway con- 
struction have raised storms of feeling from 
Franconia Notch in New England to the 
coastal redwood forests of California, Many 
people are deeply concerned, not only about 
the threat to great natural treasures but to 
the open spaces in their own local areas. They 
charge that only lip service is paid to en- 
vironmental values; that route selections are 
arbitrary and based on narrow grounds; that 
the public can express itself only after the 
decisions have been made; and that once 
they are made, there is no deflecting the 
engineers from their inexorable course. 

People have reason to be concerned. Many 
valuable open spaces have already been lost 
to highways, and the pressure on what is left 
is sharpening. With more people and more 
cars to be served, the demand for highways 


goes up as the space available for them goes 
down. 

The situation is aggravated by archaic 
methods of choosing locations for highways. 
The methods were devised when the over- 
riding need was to provide safe and efficient 
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transportation, The chief concerns in decid- 
ing on route locations were engineering con- 
siderations and costs; preservation of open 
space or scenery were hardly factors. Road 
building agencies were made nearly immune 
from outside pressure. 

Since then, America has moved forward to 
a different set of needs. The pioneering era, 
when new routes were punched through fields 
and forest, is largely over. Experience has 
taught us that we require more uses from the 
land than can be considered in the simple 
cost-benefit formula. Highways have effects 
that reach far beyond those who drive on 
them; yet our present devices for choosing 
locations are still based mostly on require- 
ments of the highway user rather than the 
community at large. 

But this is not the national policy. The 
President and Congress have declared that 
our highway programs should seek to pre- 
serve Our countryside and our park lands, 
The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1966 and the 
Department of Transportation Act of 1966 
clearly establish these concerns as not only 
desirable but mandatory. 

But these concerns have yet to be made 
an integral part of the highway planning 
process. They should be, 

New techniques are being devised so that 
the selection of routes can be made on qual- 
itative, as well as quantitative, grounds. 
These techniques, which attempt to translate 
social needs in terms as tangible as engi- 
neering costs, hold great promise for highway 
planning. 

We recognize that any change in existing 
procedures involves risk, If the public is al- 
lowed a larger role in making decisions, and 
if the decisions of highway officials are sub- 
jected to more appeals and more review, 
highway costs may rise and construction 
time may be slowed. We also recognize that 
route selection will always be a matter of 
reconciling many different needs. Adding 
further steps to the highway planning proc- 
ess will increase the lead time from con- 
cept to construction. Understandably, those 
charged with seeing that the concrete is 
poured will not like the idea of further pro- 
cedural complications. 

But these are secondary considerations. 
Highway planning is not going to be im- 
proved unless procedures are changed. In 
1965, the Assembly Interim Committee on 
Natural Resources, Planning and Public 
Works of the State of California under the 
chairmanship of Edwin L. Z'berg, studied 
this problem and published an outstanding 
report. The basic conclusion of the Z’berg 
report was that highway agencies. should 
be specifically directed to consider, in a 
formalized procedure equivalent to that de- 
voted to engineering and cost considera- 
tions, all factors, translated into costs when- 
ever feasible, affected by the location of a 
highway or freeway, including but not limit- 
ed to such factors as community values, 
recreational, aesthetic, and park values; his- 
torical values; adjacent land values; impact 
on local tax roles; and total projected re- 
gional transportation requirements.. This 
recommendation has now become law, if not 
practice, in California. 

We believe that these goals should be in- 
corporated into the regulations of the De- 
partment of Transportation governing fed- 
eral highway aid to all the states. We 
realize that the Bureau of Public Roads has 
already made some moves in this direction. 
We think a stronger effort is in order and 
offer these recommendations to that end, 
They are limited to highways, but the prin- 
ciples may apply to problems raised by other 
forms of transportation as well. 

1. The Department of Transportation 
should make federal aid for highways con- 
tingent on route selection procedures that 
guarantee consideration of natural resources, 
recreation and natural beauty. The proce- 
dures should include early involvement of 
all interested public agencies, two full pub- 
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lic hearings, a complete and public record, 
and greater consideration to natural values 
in competition with economic and engineer- 
ing considerations. 

2. The Secretary of Transportation should 
establish a Route Selection Review Board. We 
suggest a five member review board, which 
would include representatives of the De- 
partments of the Interior, Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, and Agriculture as well as 
the Department of Transportation. 

8. Similar review boards should be estab- 
lished by the governors of each state. The 
state planning offices might serve as the 
coordinating agency. 

ROUTE SELECTION AT THE STATE LEVEL 


In the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1966, 
Congress directed the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to work with the states in develop- 
ing highway programs that make maximum 
effort to preserve parks, historic sites and 
places of natural beauty. As an aid to the 
development of such programs, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads amend its procedures for the grant- 
ing of aid to highways to establish the 
following requirements: 


1. Coordination with resource agencies from 
the beginning 


Environmental factors must be worked into 
the highway planning procedure—and at the 
earliest possible opportunity. As soon as a 
state highway department begins consider- 
ing an area as a possible location for a new 
highway, the department should be required 
to communicate that information to the 
state’s resource and recreation agencies, the 
relevant federal agencies, and the agencies 
of the local governments of the area affected. 

The state planing agency could bring the 
various agencies together. It should request 
them to advise the highway department 
about the specific resource and other environ- 
mental factors they believe should be con- 
sidered in the selection of the route. 

This early consultation would help the 
highway planners. They would be apprised 
of the potential conflicts when the planning 
begins, rather than later when it is over. 

The resource agencies and the highway de- 
partment should continue to work closely to- 
gether throughout the design and construc- 
tion phases. 

2. Early public hearing 

As soon as the reports of the resource 
agencies are on file, a first public hearing 
should be held. The subject of this first 
hearing would be the corridor under consid- 
eration, the objective of the proposed high- 
way, alternative routes, and the criteria 
which are to guide the route selection 


process. 

When the highway department has decided 
on the route, it should make public the de- 
cision and the reasons for it. It should note 
the resource problems that had been brought 
up and explain how each was considered. 

3. Second public hearing 

In most cases, it is likely that the first 
hearing will suffice. However, in unusually 
difficult or controversial cases, there should 
be a second hearing. 

The subject of the second public hearing 
would be the proposed alignment within the 
selected corridor. As in the first public hear- 
ing, resource agencies data bearing upon the 
proposed alignment should be presented 
along with the state highway department’s 
own presentation. 


4. Formal decision on the final proposed 
alignment 
After the second public hearing, the state 
highway department should make public the 
alignment it intends to propose to the fed- 
eral government. The value of this require- 
ment cannot be overstated, 
There should be appended to this formal 
announcement final written statements of 
approval or disapproval by those resource 
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and planning agencies which had made spe- 
cific suggestions for modification. These com- 
mentaries, together with rebuttal comments 
by the highway department, would be part 
of the record sent forward to federal au- 
thorities. 


5. Impartial hearing forum 


In some situations highway hearings be- 
come, in effect, adversary pro: be- 
tween those who want the route and those 
who do not, with those who want it having 
the chair. Hearings would obviously be more 
equitable if conducted by someone other 
than the highway agency. Impartial hearing 
Officials are now required by California and 
Michigan. Other states should follow sult, 


REVIEW AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL 


When the highway proposal has been for- 
warded from the state to the Department of 
Transportation for approval of federal aid, 
there is another opportunity to consider en- 
vironmental factors. The provisions of sec- 
tion 15 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1966, and sections 2(b)(2) and 4(f) of the 
Department of Transportation Act come into 
play. These legislative requirements apply 
most specifically to publicly owned lands; 
but there is also a strong directive that “spe- 
cial effort should be made to preserve the 
natural beauty of the countryside...” 

We recommend that a definite review pro- 
cedure be established to insure that the ob- 
jectives of the Acts are carried out forcefully. 

To provide a workable procedure, we rec- 
ommend that the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion establish a Highway Review Board. It 
could consist of five members, one each ap- 
pointed by the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Housing and Urban Development, and Agri- 
culture, and two appointed by the Secretary 
of Transportation. One of the last named 
could be designated as chairman. The mem- 
bers could serve at the pleasure of the re- 
spective appointing officials. 

A highway project considered to be con- 
trary to the national policy could be referred 
within a specified time limit to the review 
board. The review board, of course, would 
have to lay down rules as to what kind of 
cases it would consider and who would have 
standing to initiate them. Eligible cases would 
be screened to determine whether the case 
was of sufficient significance to warrant a for- 
mal review by the board. The thorough docu- 
mentation of the background of the case in- 
cluding the written record of the first public 
hearing, and the detailed explanation of the 
state highway department giving the reasons 
for its decision as to the route location, would 
greatly help the review board to determine 
whether the case warrants detailed review or 
not. 

The review board would be required to 
state in writing its reasons for accepting or 
rejecting each case for detailed review. The 
series of discussion in such cases would build 
up a body of precedent and standards, com- 
parable to certiorari in the Supreme Court, 
that would provide highway officials and the 
public with understanding of the applica- 
tion of national policy to specific problems. 

In those cases which were accepted for re- 
view, the members of the board would study 
the records of the first and second public 
hearings, and the staff would review the tech- 
nical issues. The rules for the review would 
be developed by the board. 

Following the detailed study, the review 
board would forward to the Secretary of 
Transportation its recommendation as to 
whether the project be approved or modified. 
The Secretary would make the final decision 
which might or might not be in accord with 
what the board recommended. The recom- 
mendation of the review board would be 
made public together with the Secretary's de- 
cision and his reasons for making it. 


REVIEW AT THE STATE LEVEL 


We recommend that the governor of each 
state establish a similar review procedure. 
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The state's planning agency might be charged 
with the task. Typically, planning agencies 
are charged with the development of state- 
wide comprehensive plans, including those 
for recreation and tation. They also 
report directly to the governor and are well 
situated to deal with the various other 
agencies. 

Use should also be made of the new metro- 
politan agencies that have been set up in re- 
sponse to recent federal legislation. These 
agencies are charged with reviewing applica- 
tions for federal grants-in-aid, and it is their 
job to determine whether specific projects 
are consistent with comprehensive metropoli- 
tan area plans. They could help insure that 
highway plans are geared to the environmen- 
tal needs of the areas. 

In the long run, the states should be the 
place to settle highway controversies. The 
state highway department currently sends its 
recommendations off to the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads without review by the gov- 
ernor or other state agencies. Controversy 
simply follows the project to Washington. In 
the spirit of creative federalism, we believe 
that most of the highway controversies 
should be settled at the state level, This 
would provide a hearing closer to the people 
and would relieve the Department of Trans- 
portation, the Secretary, and the proposed 
Federal Review Board of undue and unpro- 
ductive burden, 


WE SHOULD FORTHWITH STOP 
BOMBING NORTH VIETNAM AND 
DEESCALATE THE GROUND WAR 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, in 
his speech at San Antonio last Friday, 
President Johnson again announced that 
we will cease bombing North Vietnam 
provided that prior to our doing so the 
Hanoi government agrees to enter into 
negotiations. 

There is overwhelming agreement 
among our closest allies and even among 
those few countries which support our 
involvement in Vietnam—however token 
that support may be—that the bombing 
is a failure, that it prevents effective 
probing for peace, and that an uncondi- 
tional cessation of bombing the north 
and without a time limit would probably 
lead to negotiations toward a ceasefire 
and an armistice. This is reflected in the 
appeals of more than half a dozen foreign 
ministers at the United Nations Ceneral 
Assembly. 

Mr. President, yesterday, the Premier 
of Laos, Prince Souvanna Phouma, pub- 
licly urged the United States to stop 
bombing north Vietnam. He stated: 

The United States ought to stop bombing 
North Vietnam, as otherwise the war in 
Vietnam might easily become the fuse set- 
ting alight the third world war. 


It is noteworthy that the premier of a 
nation which was once a part of the 
French Indochinese colonial empire 
along with Vietnam, a leader who has 
usually taken a neutral position on the 
civil waz in Vietnam, now feels impelled 
to join the leaders of other nations of 
the world in calling for an end to the 
bombing. This also, from the leader of 
a nation which President Johnson 
claimed is a victim of north Vietnamese 
aggression. 

The appeal made by Foreign Minister 
Malik of Indonėsia before the General 
Assembly calling for an end to our bomb- 
ing of north Vietnam is also of particular 
interest because of the repeated claim 
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of administration officials that American 
intervention in Vietnam saved Indonesia 
from communism. This allegation was 
most recently alluded to by the President 
in his San Antonio speech. Foreign Min- 
ister Malik, who was one of those who 
really did prevent a Communist coup in 
Indonesia, obviously feels that Indo- 
nesia’s interests and those of Asia as a 
whole would be best served by a political 
accommodation in Vietnam and by an 
end to the bombing of North Vietnam 
rather than by continuation of this ugly 
war. 

The peace plan put forward by the 
Canadian Foreign Minister, Paul Martin, 
is of extreme importance because of 
continued Canadian contract with the 
Hanoi government as a member of the 
International Control Commission cre- 
ated in Vietnam by the Geneva accords 
in 1954. Mr. Martin has described a halt 
in the bombing as the “first priority be- 
fore further steps can be taken toward 
a ceasefire and an armistice.” 

Secretary General U Thant has ex- 
pressed confidence that negotiations 
could begin within 3 or 4 weeks if the 
bombing ended unconditionally. There is 
every reason to believe that an opening 
of negotiations would follow an uncon- 
ditional—or indefinite—cessation of the 
bombing within 3 or 4 weeks. If talks did 
not begin after several weeks of a bomb- 
ing suspension, the United States would 
be in a strong position in world opinion 
to take whatever necessary action might 
be deemed desirable at that time. 

Mr. President, the risks involved in 
taking the necessary first step of a bomb- 
ing pause are much less than those that 
will result. from continued escalation of 
the bombing and of the ground war. The 
greater danger of a global war lies in 
the steady expansion of the Vietnamese 
fighting 


The risks that are involved are very 
limited and are worth taking especially 
in view of the statements by Secretary 
of Defense McNamara concerning the 
limited effectiveness to date of the bomb- 
‘ing of North Vietnam and in view of the 
alternative risks involved in the contin- 
ued escalation of the war. Certainly, we 
as the most powerful nation on earth can 
afford to bend a little and venture this 
minimal risk which could possibly lead 
to an end to this war which now seriously 
threatens the peace of the entire world. 

Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton] on the proposal which 
he made in the Senate yesterday that we 
invite North Vietnam to peace talks by 
announcing a date on which we would 
halt all military action in the war in- 
cluding reinforcements of our forces. I 
am hopeful that President Johnson will 
heed the suggestion urged yesterday by 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 
I also urge the President to announce 
that along with stopping all bombing of 
North Vietnam unconditionally, we will 
withdraw to Saigon and our coastal bases 
or enclaves under the protection of our 
air power and our Ist and 7th Fleets once 
negotiations begin, provided, of course, 
that the Vietcong cease offensive action 
during that period. 

Mr. President, there are many paths 
toward peace in Vietnam available to us. 
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However, before we can begin any of 
them, it is obvious to all that an uncon- 
ditional halt in the bombing is the essen- 
tial prerequisite. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING FOR 
GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I have 
long been concerned with the need for 
adequate long-term planning to provide 
sound plans and projects for the growth 
of our metropolitan areas. Skilled plan- 
ning agencies at the local level are nec- 
essary to help the Federal Government 
plan and budget Federal grant-in-aid 
programs for urban improvement, 

Recently, Mr. Charles M. Haar, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Metropolitan Devel- 
opment, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, discussed this sub- 
ject in a speech delivered at Columbia 
University. Titled “Metropolitan Devel- 
opment and Budgeting: A Step Toward 
Creative Federalism,” Mr. Haar stresses 
the importance of strong local involve- 
ment for adequate Federal planning. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Haar’s remarks be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT AND BUDGETING: 
A STEP TOWARD CREATIVE FEDERALISM 


(Remarks of Charles M. Haar, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Metropolitan Development, U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, at Columbia University, New York 
City, September 21, 1967) 


“The heavens themselves, the planets, and 
this centre 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of Order” 
— TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


Substance of programs of an Administra- 
tion is the first order of public concern. But, 
as Maitland pointed out, the substance of 
laws is often to be found in procedural in- 
terstices. So, too, may the general approach 
toward coping with substance mold the very 
nature of program solutions, and become the 
key to success or failure. Thinking clearly 
about goals, relating them to actions, and 
weaving these priorities together on the 
third dimension of a National-State-local 
framework is the assignment given to the 
present Federal establishment by President 
Johnson, The establishment of intellectual 
order is thus the essence of the President's 
approach to the operation and management 
of government. Consequently, the achieve- 
ment of the Administration may be meas- 
ured in terms of its search for efficiency, its 
awareness of relating action programs to ob- 
jectives and of its attainments in meshing 
the different capabilities of the local and 
National levels—and how these increase 
human welfare. 

It is these new concepts of scientific man- 
agement in the Federal Government which 
have led the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to look afresh at the 
way it implements national urban goals. 

For, indeed, Congress has established na- 
tional goals for housing and urban environ- 
ments: it has also set forth a practical series 
of financial programs to help local commu- 
nities work toward these goals. Thus far, the 
tendency nationally has been to state these 
goals in terms of broad national commit- 
ments, such as “a decent home and suitable 
living environment for every American fam- 
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ily” (Section 2 of the Housing Act of 1949) 
rather than as programs for specific action, 
The grant-in-aid programs, on the other 
hand, can be little more than a functional 
way of paying for financing local needs. It 
is in identifying and measuring the link be- 
tween the two wherein resides the major task 
of budgeting and programing. 

On November 17, 1966, the President is- 
sued a memorandum to the heads of execu- 
tive agencies, stressing the use of Program- 
ing and Budgeting Systems to: Identify 
our national goals with greater precision, 
determine priority among goals, develop and 
analyze alternate means of effectively reach- 
ing those goals, obtain accurate information 
about probable costs for programs, relate 
analysis to budget requests so that those re- 
quests follow and support comprehensive and 
sound agency planning. 

Greater precision in the identification of 
national goals in the Federal system demands 
much more than sophisticated budgeting 
techniques on the Departmental level. The 
use of systems analysis requires inputs of 
information which must be both current and 
accurate, and, in the particular case of urban 
planning, based on local research and knowl- 
edge of local conditions. Comprehensive met- 
ropolitan planning must provide perspective 
on a range of urban problems based on such 
research and knowledge. The Office of Met- 
ropolitan Development seeks to help local 
governments develop and interpret state- 
ments of metropolitan policies in order to 
better formulate and quantify national goals, 
For national goals to be effective, they must 
reflect the plans of the urban areas affected, 
and be suitable for translation into action 
by local urban institutions. The problem 
faced by the administrator of a Federal grant- 
in-aid program is to establish the essential 
connections between local problem definition 
and aggregate national goals so that urban 
planning can lead to effective action. 

Quantification is basic to the use of the 
systems analysis effort to link p and 
goals more closely together. Although there 
are many factors which cannot now be easily 
quantified, more of the planning process is 
amenable to this treatment than was once 
thought possible. As usable data become 
available, further goals and more standards 
can be made explicit and operationally de- 
fined. As quantitative information increases, 
the possibilities of establishing effective cost/ 
benefit ratios for qualitative evaluation also 
increase. The relationships among such goals 
as adequate water supply, waste disposal, and 
stream purification should be clarified by 
definite characteristics, and the evaluation of 
combined programs for meeting established 
goals should be made with objective criteria. 
On the basis of such analytical series, it is 
possible to develop priorities among these 
goals and plan for action to meet them. 

The commitment of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development toward 
meeting such goals will require a series of 
programs, working through the cycle of de- 
velopment and feedback, with specific results 
to be obtained during each stage. These will 
lead toward amelioration of the urban en- 
vironment only by a high level of coordina- 
tion among federally aided projects, and be- 
tween these and other development activities. 
The emphasis on the concentrated and coor- 
dinated use of Federal aids which is the guid- 
ing principle of the new Model Cities pro- 
gram should also be applied to the planning 
of other urban development programs. 

When the goals and schedules of a series 
of development programs have been prepared, 
they can serve as the base for advance pro- 
gramming and as an informed and definite 
rationale for yearly budget requests. 

Use of systems analysis in planning and 
budgeting Federal Urban programs will in- 
stitute important changes in present pro- 
cedures, and, at the same time, make dif- 
ferent demands on the planners. Recently, 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
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velopment prepared projections of national 
needs for the major facilities funded under 
metropolitan development programs: water 
supplies, sewer systems, waste treatment 
plants, open space and outdoor recreation 
areas, and mass transportation systems. 
These projections considered the current 
backlog of needs which have not been met, 
future needs arising from an expected popu- 
lation increase, and the continuing need for 
replacement as facilities wear out or become 
obsolete. The Department can use these pro- 
jections to make rough estimates of future 
Federal program levels. Yet these projec- 
tions are inadequate in the information they 
contain. 

They do not tell us about the intentions 
of local communities to make use of Federal 
aid programs, or about the ability of local 
governments to contribute to the cost of any 
facility. Furthermore, these projections indi- 
cate only the demand side of the equation, 
but contain no information by which to 
measure and compare the benefits. Again, 
they do not describe the relations among 
facilities at the local level—such as the pos- 
sibility of undertaking several projects joint- 
ly to meet common needs and achieve econ- 
omies in accomplishment. Nor do they de- 
scribe possible indirect impact of Federal 
investments, such as the extent to which 
water and sewer programs will contribute 
to anti-pollution goals, often benefiting 
other areas in the same watershed as the 
projects. Furthermore, the national projec- 
tions do not take into account the special 
circumstances of individual urban areas— 
exceptional needs, or opportunities, or un- 
usual problems in the provision of better 
facilities. 

Such national projections, then, have their 
limitations in their inability to encompass 
the realities and complexities which are in- 
herent in each individual urban area. Even 
though they may be based on the best in- 
formation available at the national level, 
they may be out of touch with the realities 
and complexities that can be appreciated 
only by a closer look at individual urban 
areas. 

Moreover, the structuring of these national 
overviews is not well matched to the way in 
which development decisions are made with- 
in the Federal system. Decisions to make use 
of Federal grants-in-aid (and appropriate 
matching funds where necessary) originate 
with state and local governments. Although 
Federal funds provide the impetus, Federal 
participation must blend with these local 
activities and with those of the private sec- 
tor. The development of programs to advance 
national goals toward attainment requires 
liaison among all levels of government, and 
a system of data collection and communica- 
tion which will adequately reflect the prob- 
lems and events occurring at the local levels. 

Clearly, adequate Federal programming re- 
quires very strong local involvement: par- 
ticipation in the full sense of the word. If 
the tool of systems analysis is to attain full 
usefulness, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development should inaugurate new 
cooperative arrangements which will assign 
major responsibility to metropolitan plan- 
ning agencies for gathering information on 
the needs and capacities of urban areas and 
for assisting in planning and budgeting Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid programs, 

The metropolitan planning agencies now 
operating in almost all urban areas are par- 
ticularly well equipped to perform these 
functions. They are in close touch with local 
governments in the areas they serve, and in 
many cases their staffs are directly respon- 
sible to councils of locally elected officials. 
Their understanding of local problems gives 
them insight and perspective on areawide 
urban development. Their studies of popu- 
lation trends and economic growth supply a 
realistic context for evaluating the metro- 
politan impact of local development pro- 
posals, As planners of the future metropolis, 
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they are concerned with establishing goals 
for metropolitan development, and with pro- 
grams to meet them. 

Most of these metropolitan planning 
agencies are aided through the Federal 701 
Planning Assistance program. This permits 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to give grants at all levels—city, 
county, and state—to establish comprehen- 
sive planning capabilities, including data 
collection. Now the Department intends to 
ask these agencies to assist the Federal gov- 
ernment by supplying information needed 
for the advance budgeting of Federal urban 
development programs, This contribution 
from the metropolitan planning agencies will 
help the Department to perform its role of de- 
veloping policies for fostering the orderly 
growth and development of the Nation's ur- 
ban areas, and assisting the President in 
achieving maximum coordination of the 
various Federal activities which have a ma- 
jor effect upon urban and metropolitan de- 
velopment. At the same time, this new func- 
tion will help to strengthen the metropoli- 
tan planning agencies in carrying out their 
basic responsibilities for planning the devel- 
opment of their own areas. 

As a first step toward improved budget- 
ing, we shall ask the metropolitan planning 
agencies to look ahead two years and give us 
an estimate of the local applications which 
are likely to be submitted for Federal 
grants-in-aid for metropolitan development. 
We shall ask them to consider the connec- 
tions between these proposals—that is, which 
proposals are interdependent, which are 
closely related to one another, and which 
are relatively independent, We shall ask them 
to tell us what they expect to be achieved 
if these proposals are all funded—how far 
these projects will advance the area toward 
its metropolitan goals; what contribution 
these projects will make in terms of im- 
proving standards of public service, reducing 
environmental pollution, reducing travel 
times, or expanding the supply of sound 
housing. By combining these results for a 
large number of metropolitan areas, the De- 
partment hopes to get a relatively adequate 
picture of the demand for Federal aid in ur- 
ban development, and the extent to which 
this level of Federal spending would achieve 
local and national urban goals. 

Concurrently, we shall ask the metropoli- 
tan planning agencies to begin converting 
their own metropolitan development goals 
into preliminary targets to be achieved by 
1970, and into a staged program for meeting 
these targets. We will want to know what 
requests for Federal urban development aid 
will be generated by this program, and what 
progress can be made by 1970 as a result of 
this aid. 

This new involvement of metropolitan 
planning agencies in advance budgeting for 
Federal-aid programs will benefit these 
agencies as well as the Federal government. 
It will help move metropolitan planning 
from a long-range vision to a realistic plan 
of action. And it will serve the metropolitan 
area in this descent from the clouds, improv- 
ing communication among local communi- 
ties on their development projects, so that 
these can be coordinated for maximum effect 
and economy. It can work toward acquiring 
basic sources of information—information 
which can be organized on a comparative 
and operational basis, and organized into co- 
herent, demonstrable propositions. 

The Federal government will also benefit 
by having more realistic information on fu- 
ture requests for Federal aid and a greater 
understanding of what might be achieved by 
means of this aid. Our hypothesis is that a 
higher proportion of metropolitan develop- 
ment decisions can be made on the basis of 
systematic quantifications than are now 
being made. Metropolitan planning needs 
more means of obtaining comparative cost/ 
benefit ratios. The costs of achieving urban 
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goals will become clearer, and goals can be 
related to different program levels. Meaning- 
ful choices are possible. With the help of 
metropolitan planning agencies, the Federal 
and local governments will also be able to 
move beyond general goals for the future of 
our urban areas into staged programs for 
getting from here to there. We can have 
firmer underpinnings for proof and demon- 
stration, 

The benefits which this cooperative plan- 
ning is designed to realize will be still-born, 
however, in the absence of adequate federal 
funds to support the metropolitan planning 
agencies and the grant-in-aid investment 
programs. To insure that these urban pro- 
grams can continue to go forward, President 
Johnson has requested Congress to increase 
federal taxes through a 10 per cent sur- 
charge. Passage of the additional taxes will 
be essential if metropolitan planning and the 
new budgeting system are to fulfill their 
g Y 


Systems analysis and programs budgeting 
are not cure-alls for the sound and orderly 
development of metropolitan areas. They 
cannot, by computerized magic, accomplish 
the thinking and the work of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
and of the many metropolitan planning 
agencies involved. They are highly service- 
able tools, which, if used properly, will in- 
crease the effectiveness of both planning and 
action, at all levels of government—local and 
Federal. Used with full knowledge of their 
advantages and limitations, these methods 
can both improve and accelerate the Admin- 
istration’s efforts in bettering the quality of 
urban life, For the measure of this Adminis- 
tration’s success is not in the number of 
dollars it spends, nor in the number of proj- 
ects it manages, but in the positive benefits 
which its efforts bring to individuals and 
communities. 


GEORGE MEANY COMMENTS ON So- 
CAT: SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, in his 
recent testimony before the Committee 
on Finance, called upon the Senate to 
make vitally necessary improvements in 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967 
passed by the House. 

Mr. Meany said he was shocked when 
the House of Representatives reduced the 
overall benefit increases asked by the 
President, especially as they affect the 
“most-poverty stricken beneficiaries.” 
He called indefensible House “failure to 
include the disabled under medicare, its 
drastic cutback in coverage and services 
under medicaid, and its harsh and puni- 
tive restrictions aimed at destitute 
mothers and children receiving public 
assistance.” 

Mr. President, since Mr. Meany’s testi- 
mony is worthy of our careful study in 
considering this important legislation, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 

oF 1967 (H.R. 12080) 

(Summary of statement of George Meany, 
president, American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
to the Senate Committee on Finance, Sep- 
tember 19, 1967) 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate this op- 
portunity to present the views of the AFL- 
CIO on H.R. 12080, the amendments to the 
Social Security Act passed by the House of 
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Representatives, which your Committee is 
now considering. I will briefly summarize our 
position on the major features of the bill. 
‘You will find our detailed comments in my 
longer statement which I respectfully request 
be included in the record of these hearings. 
I have also attached the statement on the 
Social Security bill the Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO unanimously adopted just last 
week. 

The AFL-CIO has been frankly disap- 
pointed in the Social Security bill the House 
of Representatives has passed. We welcomed 
the proposals the President announced earlier 
this year as a sincere, if somewhat modest, 
effort to improve the nation’s Social Security 
and Public Welfare programs. In my state- 
ment to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee I said that we regarded the ores 

as a significant down-payment to- 
— ind of Social Security system this 
country can and should have. 

We were shocked, therefore, when the 
House sharply reduced the over-all benefit 
increase the President recommended, espe- 
cially for some of the most poverty-stricken 
Social Security beneficiaries who are receiv- 
ing the lowest benefits. We also regard as 
indefensible such other features of the House 
bill as its failure to include the disabled 
under Medicare, its drastic cut-back in cover- 
age and services under Medicaid—a program 
which I remind you is just now getting un- 
derway—and its harsh and punitive restric- 
tions aimed at destitute mothers and chil- 
dren receiving public assistance. 

Let me turn first to needed improvements 
in Social Security benefit levels. I am sure 
that the members of the Committee are well 
aware of how inadequate and out-of-date 
payments are today. Social 
Security benefits have lagged far behind the 


that period, those increases have failed to 
keep pace with the rise in living costs. 

If you look at the more recent situation, 
we had Security benefit increases in 
1959 and 1965. Neither matched the increase 


Let me cite an example of what I have in 
mind. The average monthly benefit today for 
a worker who retired in 1954 is $76, but it 
would have to be $82 to purchase the same 
goods and services that worker could buy 
with the $76 benefit he got when he retired 
thirteen years ago. And to keep pace with 
wages of employed workers, he'd have to get 
$104, 37 percent more than his actual benefit 
today. 

The fact is that the average individual or 
couple on Social Security can barely eke out 
a sub-poverty level of living. The poverty 
standard is $1470 for a single aged individual 
and $1850 for an elderly couple. Frankly, Mr. 
Chairman, I'd call it a standard far below 
the poverty level. But the average Social 
Security beneficiary is below even that sub- 
sistence level. On an annual basis, a single 
aged person now averages only $1008 and a 
couple $1716. 

Yet when we talk about Social Security we 
are talking about what is still the main re- 
tirement income protection for most elderly 
Americans. Less than 15 percent of those 65 
and over receive private pension payments; 
even 15 years from now Social Security will 
be the only pension system for 70 percent. 

Clearly, therefore, the 12½ percent across- 
the-board increase in the House bill is in- 
adequate. It will leave far too many Social 
Security beneficiaries, and not just those 
receiving minimum benefits either, in the 
mire of poverty at incomes far below their 
own earnings when they were working or 
those of most Americans still on the job. 

We urge your Committee to raise benefits 
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generally by at least the 15 percent the Presi- 
dent recommended. Indeed, even an increase 
of 20 percent would be fully justified since 
it still would not permit most Social Security 
beneficiaries to escape from their dreary lives 
of want and deprivation. In fact, a fully ade- 
quate level of payments would require a 
boost of at least 50 percent. We would regard 
the increase of 20 percent or more we hope 
this Committee will recommend as a down- 
payment toward that goal. 

The House was even less generous in its 
increase for those at the very bottom than 
for average beneficiaries. The President rec- 
ommended an increase in the minimum 
benefit from today’s pitiful $44 to $70 (from 
$66 to $105 for a couple). Instead, the House 
raised the minimum to only $50, in percent- 
age terms just a shade over the 12½ percent 
increase for all other beneficiaries. The House 
completely ignored the President’s proposal 
for a $100 minimum benefit for long-service 
workers with 25 or more years of coverage. 

Mr. Chairman, in a social insurance sys- 
tem, and I stress that word “social,” it is 
entirely right and proper that those most in 
need of improvement in benefit payments 
should obtain the largest proportionate in- 
crease. If a Social Security system does not 
help those at the bottom the most, it is not 
advancing what should be one of its major 
goals, Therefore, we ask the Committee to 
recommend enactment of at least the $70 
minimum the President proposed, indeed a 
substantially higher amount if possible, as 
well as the special minimum benefit for long- 
service workers. 

We have other recommendations you will 
find in my detailed statement but I should 
like to briefly mention only one. The House 
decided to cover disabled widows, a particu- 
larly deserving group largely without other 
sources of income. However, they would be 
eligible only at age 50 and on a sliding scale 
of benefits beginning at only 50 percent of 
the regular amount. We urge full coverage 
for this group and at unreduced widows’ 
benefits. Moreover, we understand the cost 
of our recommendation would be minimal, 
amounting to only .06 percent of payroll. 

Now a word on how the benefit improve- 
ments should be financed. As we see it, the 
reason the House cut back so severely on 
the benefit improvements the President rec- 
ommended was that it failed to recognize 
the necessity for the earnings base to keep 
pace with the level of workers’ incomes. This 
we simply do not understand. 

When the Social Security system got un- 
derway in 1936, the full incomes of about 95 
percent of all workers were subject to the 
Social Security tax. At $7600, the earnnigs 
base in the House bill, only 34 would be cov- 
ered to this extent, declining to about 14 by 
1974, approximately the proportion today. 

We think this is wrong. It is wrong because 
it puts a disproportionate burden on low- 
wage workers. It is wrong because as the 
House bill so clearly demonstrates, it fails to 
provide the funds required for needed bene- 
fit improvements. And it is wrong because 
it puts an unduly low ceiling on the benefits 
paid to moderate or high-wage workers, thus 
forcing them to suffer drastic reductions in 
their living standards when they retire. 

The President proposed raising the earn- 
ings base from the present $6,600 in three 
steps to $10,800 by 1974. We think it could 
go even higher to $15,000 which would cover 
about the same proportion of taxable pay- 
roll as the $3,000 base did in 1936. 

We have no particular quarrel with the 
moderate rise in the contributions rate 
called for, with minor differences, in both 
the President’s proposals and the House bill. 
We do wish to point out, however, that these 
increases in the rates are probably the max- 
imum workers should be expected to pay. 
Therefore, you can expect us to urge the 
next time we come before you gradual in- 
troduction of a contribution from general 
revenues to the Social Security Trust Pund. 
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Indeed, you may want to consider a begin- 
ning step in that direction even now to fi- 
ance this year’s Social Security improve- 
ments. 

Now as to Medicare. We disagree 100 per- 
cent with the decision of the House not to 
include the disabled under Medicare. In- 
stead, the House has proposed that an ad- 
visory council be set up to study the ques- 
tion and make recommendations. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, there was an advisory 
council, the Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity, which did study this question as re- 
cently as 1964 and recommended that the 
disabled be covered. It made this recommen- 
dation for the very good reason that the 
disabled are a high-cost, high-risk group liv- 
ing on drastically reduced incomes who are 
faced with far greater than average medical 
and hospital expenditures. 

The House Report on the bill argues that 
because the disabled are a high-cost group 
they shouldn’t be covered. I think that is 
putting things upside-down. It is precisely 
because of the high costs the disabled have 
to bear to obtain needed medical care out 
of their very meager incomes that they 
should be covered under Medicare. We sin- 
cerely hope the Senate will correct this glar- 
ing omission in the House bill. 

I want to register our enthusiastic sup- 
port for S. 2299 (Amendment 266), intro- 
duced by Senator Long, the distinguished 
Chairman of this Committee, which would 
encourage prescribing of drugs for Medicare 
patients by their generic names, as well as 
S. 17 (Amendment 265), introduced by Sen- 
ator Montoya, which provides for coverage 
of drug costs of Medicare patients at home 
or in nursing homes. These bills represent a 
sound approach to control of unduly high 
drug prices. We also request the Committee 
to give serious consideration to the urgent 
need to control rapidly escalating physi- 
cians’ fees and hospital charges under Medi- 
care whose repercussions are having a tre- 
mendous impact on the entire health econ- 
omy of the nation. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
amendments to the Social Security Act of 
1965 was the launching of the so-called Title 
XIX p: , or Medicaid. The aim was to 
make available to low-income families com- 
prehensive quality medical care that they 
can’t afford to pay for themselves. 

Medicaid was never thought to be con- 

fined to just the poorest families or families 
receiving public assistance. It was intended 
to meet the medical needs of not just the 
needy but the medically needy, those people 
who can afford to meet everyday living costs 
but not the added costs of proper medical 
care, 
The House bill completely departs from 
this fundamental principle. It makes Medic- 
aid just another charity medical program 
by cutting back eligibility so drastically that 
2 the poorest families will have access 
to it. 

No less than 14 States in various parts of 
the country would be immediately affected. 
A lot of publicity has been given to the New 
York eligibility standards which some peo- 
ple consider too high. But not many people 
know that the formula in the House bill 
would have a drastic impact in other States, 
not just New York. For a 4-person family the 
eligibility requirement would be cut by $1,- 
100 in Nebraska, $1,200 in Iowa and $1,400 in 
Rhode Island. 

These States established their Medicaid 
eligibility standards in good faith on the basis 
of the 1965 law. There is no reason why they 
should be forced to deprive low-income peo- 
ple from needed medical care even before 
the program has gotten off the ground. 

We also think the House made a serious 
mistake in eliminating the present require- 
ment that the State must provide to Medic- 
aid patients the five fundamental health care 
services, namely, in-patient hospital services, 
out-patient hospital services, other labora- 
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tory and X-ray services, skilled nursing home 
services and physicians’ services. It makes no 
sense whatsoever to permit the States to 
establish Medicaid programs without physi- 
cian and hospital services but including other 
less essential services, Congress was right the 
first time. We urge retention of the require- 
ment for the five basic services. 

Just a few words about child health. We 
endorse 100 percent the child health provi- 
sions in H.R. 12080 which would be still fur- 
ther strengthened by adoption of the very 
worthwhile program for medical screening of 
pre-school children Senator Ribicoff has pro- 
posed in S. 590. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we come to the 
provisions of this bill which deal with our 
Public Welfare program. 

This issue has generated a lot of heat. 
Frankly, Mr, Chairman, I think it is time for 
us to look at it both objectively and hu- 
manely. 

Let’s look at the facts. Let’s remember also 
that we are not just talking about social 
theories or elaborate statistics, We are talk- 
ing principally about mothers and their chil- 
dren for they are the overwhelming majority 
of those receiving aid to families with de- 
pendent children. And we are talking about 
the most deprived, the most disadvantaged, 
the most poorly housed and generally the 
most discriminated against group of people 
in the United States. In fact, the only group 
which is even more deprived is the 25 mil- 
lion poor people who get no assistance what- 
soever. 

Now we know the Public Welfare program 
is a long way from being perfect. Purther- 
more, the few recommendations the Presi- 
dent made for improvements in the Public 
Welfare program—the principal one being to 
require the States to meet their own mini- 
mum needs standards in their welfare pay- 
ments—would permit only a slight improve- 
ment in the abysmally low level of welfare 
payments. The President’s recommendations 
were in H.R. 5710 and we urge that they be 
reinstated in the bill this Committee will re- 


But the shocking fact is that the House did 
not even consider these minimum improve- 
ments. Instead, it put its full energies behind 
what we regard as a seriously misguided ef- 
fort to pare the welfare rolls by forcing 
mothers and older children not in school 
into what I can only describe as a very badly 
conceived work and training program. And 
for those who do not conform to the require- 
ments, the penalty is deprivation of assist- 
ance for themselves, and in practice also, for 
the completely innocent and still just as 
needy small children in their families. All of 
this is capped by a rigid formula which 
would hold the proportion of children in 
broken homes receiving assistance at the level 
of January 1, 1967. 

I do not have time to comment at length 
on these changes. But let me offer just a few 
ideas: 

1. For some welfare recipients, training for 
adequately paying jobs for which they might 
qualify and which they might obtain could 
be the road out of poverty. But, clearly, this 
approach is not indicated for all welfare re- 
cipients. Some mothers can and should be 
trained for work. Others, because of either 
family conditions or personal limitations, 
would do much better to stay home and take 
care of their children. This is particularly 
true if adequate day care facilities are not 
available, and they are not in most commu- 
nities. Neither can you set up adequate day 
care facilities with properly trained staff 
overnight. Having said this, I want to make 
it clear that we would support the provisions 
in H.R. 12080 for long needed expansion of 
child welfare and day care facilities if they 
are not tied to the punitive measures in the 
bill. 

2. For those who are to be trained, the 
worst thing that could happen is to provide 
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inadequate training for poor or nonexistent 
jobs. This means that the work and 
program must be entrusted to a qualified 
agency that knows training and knows how 
to place trainees in jobs. Mr. Chairman, that 
agency, in my opinion, is the Labor Depart- 
ment. It is not the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the State Welfare 
Departments which are the administrative 
agencies for work and training under the 
House bill. We strongly urge that the work 
and training program for welfare recipients 
be placed under the administration of the 
Labor Department which has the skill, 
knowledge and machinery for effectively 

and placing welfare recipients in 
decent jobs. 

3. The House Report indicates that welfare 
recipients could be assigned for work and 
training to private employers and it asks the 
Secretary of Labor to permit this to be done 
at sub-minimum wages. Mr. Chairman, this 
would open the door to industrial exploita- 
tion of a defenseless group, the kind of ex- 
ploitation organized labor has long opposed. 
We strongly urge this Committee to require 
payment of the prevailing wage to partici- 
pants in the work and training program and 
specifically not to permit employment at less 
than the regular minimum wage. 

4. In order to Keep families together rather 
than encourage their dissolution, we have 
recommended making the program of assist- 
ance to families with unemployed fathers 
mandatory upon the States instead of volun- 
tary. Instead, the House bill ignores this pro- 
posal and narrows the possibilities to obtain 
needed help by making ineligible families 
where the father has not had a recent attach- 
ment to the labor force or is receiving un- 
employment insurance, no matter how inade- 
quate these payments may be to meet family 
needs. We urge deletion of these restrictive 
provisions. 

5. The Administration proposed a new pro- 
vision for grants to the States for temporary 
assistance up to 60 days for migrant workers 
and their families. The House bill provides 
emergency assistance for only 30 days and 
with only 50 percent Federal matching. We 
strongly support the original provisions which 
will more realistically meet the needs of mi- 
grant workers. 

6. I understand that one of the main aims 
of the punitive provisions against welfare 
recipients in the House bill is to cut down on 
welfare expenditures. But the House Report 
reveals quite clearly that the very question- 
able measures it would institute would result 
in increased, not decreased, costs. This is be- 
cause the estimated cost of the work and 
training and day care programs would be five 
times the savings in welfare payments of 
those who would be removed from the rolls. 
We are for sound programs of work and 
training and day care for those welfare re- 
cipients who can benefit from them but we 
are against expensive compulsory punitive 
approaches which will harshly penalize 
mothers and children while entailing huge 
additional costs. 

Let me reiterate that we are concerned 
that the Public Welfare system is not meet- 
ing minimum subsistence needs for most 
welfare recipients. We are concerned that 
many of those receiving assistance are forced 
to comply with complex and often degrading 
procedures. We are concerned because wel- 
fare rules tend to disqualify and discourage 
people in need from seeking assistance and 
especially because they often force fathers 
to desert so that their families can obtain 
assistance. 

It is these glaring deficiencies in our pres- 
ent welfare system which we respectfully 
suggest deserve the sympathetic considera- 
tion of the Congress, The punitive measures 
the House bill provides contain the seeds for 
continued deprivation, misery and unrest for 
decades into the future, Let us not take this 
backward step. 
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Mr. Chairman, I won't presume much 
longer on your patience, It would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to emphasize the great 
responsibility which is yours in the actions 
you will take on this bill. 

Through what I have been trying to say 
runs what I think is a common thread— 
that is, we should do the most we can for 
those, who for various reasons beyond their 
control, cannot unaided meet even their 
minimum needs, But the rest of us can meet 
their needs and together as a nation we can 
help the least fortunate amongst us. 

Some of them, as for example those receiv- 
ing Social Security benefits, are fully en- 
titled to decent payments now because of 
what they contributed while they worked. 
Others, usually even less fortunate, simply 
deserve our help—the most, not the least 
we can afford—because they are fellow hu- 
man beings in distress. 

This Committee has not forsaken the 
neediest Americans in the past. I know you 
will not forsake them now. 


ALASKAN INDIANS AND ESKIMOS 
DISTINGUISH THEMSELVES AS 
FIREFIGHTERS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it 
comes as no surprise that the work by 
the Alaskan Indian and Eskimo fire- 
fighters who were on the frontlines in 
many of our Western States this summer 
was outstanding. Let me quote in part 
what was said about their ability. 

Glacier National Park Superintendent 
Keith Neilson said: 

Their enthusiasm, drive and initiative 
made them the acknowledged pace setters 
almost from the time of their arrival. 


The assistant fire boss of the Eagle 
Zone Fire, Prineville, Oreg., Frank 
Hamerski, noted the Alaskans were: 

Well trained and know what to do with 
hand tools and pumpers. Highly diversified, 
very good morale, and they don’t poop out. 


Fire boss Art Gerity, China Creek, 
Idaho, said: 

I would certainly want them back again if 
I had the chance to get them, and there are 
a lot of crews I wouldn't say that about. 
They disciplined themselves very well. 


And so the comments range—lauda- 
tory in all respects for these men who did 
such a fine job in their work to help save 
the forests of the West. 

A more complete account of their ef- 
forts appeared in the Anchorage Daily 
Times of September 21, 1967. I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the article, which was called to my at- 
tention by Col. M. R. “Muktuk” Marston, 
of Anchorage, be printed at the close of 
my remarks. 

Colonel Marston was the man most 
instrumental in the organization and 
training of the Alaska Territorial Guard, 
which at its peak strength during World 
War II had more than 3,000 members, 
principally Eskimos and Indians. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Anchorage Daily Times, 
Sept. 21, 1967] 
ALASKA NATIVE Crews WIN. HIGH PRAISE FOR 
FOREST FRE WORK 

The Alaska Indian and Eskimo crews that 
battled the recent forest fires in the western 
states earned high praise from the men who 
supervised them. 
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Following are quotes taken from reports 
filed by men who led and worked in the 
firefighting effort. Most of the supervisors 
listed here were with crews of Alaskan In- 
dians from Glennallen and Eskimos from 
Holy Cross and Aniak. 

Keith Neilson, superintendent of Glacier 
National Park: 

“I want to tell you what a tremendous 
job your Eskimo firefighters have accom- 
plished for Glacier National Park. When 
word first came through that we were to 
have Eskimo firefighters, there were many 
expressions of skepticism. However, when the 
Alaskans arrived, and pitched in, there were 
no more doubting Thomases. In fact it 
wasn’t long before all the sector bosses and 
the fire bosses were singing their praises. 
Their enthusiasm, drive and initiative made 
them the acknowledged pace setters almost 
from the time of their arrival. Their ex- 
tremely friendly approach to everything and 
everyone only added to their reputation. 

When mop-up operations started, the 
Alaskans proved even more adept at this 
particular phase of firefighting, which calls 
for small crews of two and three men who 
can and will work without supervision. Here 
again, the drive and the individual initiative 
of the Alaskans paid off in a big way. Each 
fire boss was asking for more Alaskans and 
only offering to release other than Alas- 
kans. In fact, two of our supervisory over- 
head stopped at park headquarters just to 
tell us what a wonderful job the Alaskans 
had accomplished. 

The drop-out and quit rate on line fire- 
fighters is extremely high. This, however, is 
definitely not true with respect to the Alas- 
kans. They all have stayed until the job was 
finished.” 

Frank Hamerski, assistant fire boss, Eagle 
Zone Fire, Prineville, Ore.: 

“It is the best crew on the Eagle Creek 
Fire. This was the word I got from the boys 
on the line (sector bosses). Well trained 
and know what to do with hand tools and 
pumpers. Highly diversified, very good 
morale, they don’t poop out. They don’t 
ask to go home after a couple days. These 
people deserve a real commendation. We 
have used them as hot shots—we kept them 
for the hottest and worst spots. They seem 
to look forward to getting to the worst parts 
of the fire. They are careful workers and 
have had no injuries.” 

Wayne Gearhard, chief warrant officer, 
116th Ordnance, National Guard: 

“They are a real nice bunch. They are 
very literate and their politeness was out- 
standing. They always took time to thank 
the mess personnel, which was unusual in 
this situation, They always kept themselves 
very clean.” 

Butch Oasper, Liaison Officer with Glen- 
nallen crew: 

“They have a very good attitude. They 
were working here under conditions that are 
a little different than they have been used 
to. They are used to moss, heavy brush, 
smaller trees, and more water. Here in the 
mop-up, this is their show. There isn’t one 
that isn’t a good nozzle man or pumper man. 
You don't get complaints. They accepted 
things the way they were, and we are very 
satisfied working with these people.” 

Harlan Smith, Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
sector boss trainee with the Glennallen crew: 

“It is a real good crew. They are very ca- 
pable in the good thick brush. They go 
through and find the hot spots that are not 
even smoking. They have good morale and 
a terrific sense of humor, which helps in a 
situation like this. Problems—they are not 
used to the heat; however, they are rapidly 
getting used to it and they have not com- 


Pp In a show like this (pumpers), they 
are better than the average, I don’t have to 
tell them what to do—I just give them the 


tools and they will do the job in the best 
manner that it can be done. There are many 
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old hands—some of 15 years experience. 
They have a man in every crew who is a 
trained timekeeper. They are the most hon- 
orable people I have ever worked with— 
barring none. Not a man in the crews that I 
wouldn't leave $500 lying in the tent and be 
certain that it wouldn't be there six months 
later.” 

Del Waddoups, Holy Cross crews, Burley 
District, Idaho: 

“Definitely one of the better crews I have 
worked with on the fire. Conscientious and 
hard workers. Excellent service and everybody 
on the fire wanted to use them.” 

He commented on the organization of the 
crews, saying it was excellent particularly on 
their own supervision. He pointed out that 
if any of their crew steps out of line, the crew 
boss steps in and gives him a good kick in 
the rear end. He mentioned that he felt one 
reason they strive to do such a good job is 
that they are hoping they might be called 
back again for fire fighting. He had had ab- 
solutely no complaints from them and they 
were very happy with the food, It was very 
good for their morale. (Note written by 
Waddoups’ supervisor). 

Lloyd Ferguson, service chief at China 
Creek, Idaho: 

“Very cooperative. I hardly knew they were 
around. They came off the line, ate, and 
then went to their sleeping area. We have 
had no problems whatsoever. They were al- 
ways ready to go in the morning and never 
complained.” 

Art Gerity, fire boss, China Creek: 

“Performed very well. As matter of fact, 
excellent. As good as or better than the best. 
I would certainly want them back again if 
I had the chance to get them, and there are 
a lot of crews I wouldn't say that about. 
They disciplined themselves very well.” 

Loren Glade, sector boss, Missoula, Mont., 
District: 

“I enjoyed working with them and would 
rather work with them than any other crew 
here. They are reliable. Give them something 
to do, walk away, and the work will be fin- 
ished when you get back. They don’t com- 
plain. If I could pick a crew, I would ask for 
them everytime. They are deliberate in their 
work, thorough, and steady. They were used 
primarily on mop-up—which is very boring. 
But they stick to it better than any other 
crews. In my opinion, it is well worth the 
trouble it took to bring them down here. I 
don’t think anybody that ever worked with 
them has regretted it.” 

Larry Newman, division boss, Missoula Dis- 
trict: 

“If I had my choice, I would take the 
Alaskans and skip the (Lower 48) Indians. 
They take a lot of pride in their outfit. They 
have their own organization with good in- 
ternal control, When you put them on the 
line, you don't worry. 


BETTER UTILIZATION OF FEDERAL 
PROPERTY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, there is 
a growing recognition in this country 
that we must do a far better job than 
we have in the past in utilizing our 
underemployed economic and popula- 
tion resources and particularly we must 
attempt to bring about a more balanced 
geographical distribution in our econ- 
omy. 

The growing debate over the past 
several months has generated a number 
of proposals. In this connection I invite 
attention to a recent editorial published 
in the Wichita Eagle, which argues effec- 
tively that we could and should make a 
more effective use of Federal property 
sites such as military bases that are now 
either underutilized or are totally 
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abandoned. I think the point raised by 
the editorial is well taken and effectively 
stated. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


POSSIBLE UsE For OLD BASES 


Why not combine the President’s plan to 
check federally owned land for its possible 
use as sites for low-income housing with 
Sen. James Pearson's bill to induce industry 
to locate in underemployed areas? 

Pearson, R-Kan., and Sen. Robert Ken- 
nedy, D-N.Y., are co-sponsoring legislation 
to provide tax incentives to encourage in- 
dustry to locate in underemployed areas, and 
these areas usually coincide with those 
which have housing problems, 

Obsolete military bases could provide sites 
which not only would benefit industry and 
the unemployed, but would also help the 
cities in which they are located. 

Many of these old World War II bases are 
growing up in weeds now or are only partial- 
ly utilized. 

Take the Hutchinson Naval Air Station 
vacated by the Navy in 1957 and the Kansas 
Air National Guard this year. Its hangars 
could house industries which would provide 
jobs for the unemployed. Other buildings 
could be used for manpower training pro- 
grams, and barracks could be remodeled for 
housing. 

The post exchange building, officers’ and 
enlisted men’s clubs and the station’s theater 
could be used for entertainment. 

A number of problems could be dealt with. 
Unemployment would be eased, welfare rolls 
could be reduced, the area would have new 
industry and the land now idle would be 
utilized. 

Hardly a city, medium sized and larger, is 
without some federal land that could be 
used or at least traded for land that might 
be more useful. 

Many of the old bases have been deeded 
to the cities, but only partial use has been 
made of the property in many cases. Where 
this has happened, it would be in the inter- 
ests of these cities to donate the land, either 
to industry or the federal government. 

It would be a modern way of beating 
swords into plowshares. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL STRONGLY 
ENDORSES SENATE RATIFICA- 
TION OF HUMAN RIGHTS CON- 
VENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal, widely recognized as 
one of America’s outstanding news- 
papers, on September 30 strongly en- 
dorsed, editorially, Senate ratification of 
the Human Rights Conventions on 
Slavery, Forced Labor, Political Rights 
of Women, and Genocide. 

The Journal not only makes a strong 
case for our ratification on legal grounds, 
but also points out quite accurately the 
strange company the United States keeps 
through its failure to act. The only na- 
tions which have failed to approve one 
or more of these treaties are Bolivia, the 
Maldives, Paraguay, Spain, Togo, the 
Union of South Africa, Uruguay, Yemen, 
and the United States of America. As 
the Journal so aptly puts it: “Fine com- 
pany we keep.” 

Because I believe this editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal will be of great 
interest and real value to the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 


-3 J. ͤD——ðmu D ANSENT 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COMPANY WE KEEP 


Now that the foreign relations committee 
has completed hearings on three human 
rights treaties backed by the United Nations 
there seems no reason why the senate 
shouldn’t ratify them. This country is cer- 
tainly against slavery and forced labor and 
for the political rights of women, 

The chief opponent over the years, of these 
three and of the treaty on genocide, which 
we have also failéd to ratify, has been the 
American Bar association. Its latest report 
shows some progress in that it favors ratify- 
ing the treaty on slavery, ignoring the one 
on forced labor and rejecting the one on 
women's rights. Its stand on the latter two, 
as on genocide, amounts mainly to legalisms. 

There is no reason why the senate, if it is 
worried about application of the treaties, 
cannot insert some reservations. The geno- 
cide treaty, for example, specifies that per- 
sons convicted of genocide be sentenced to 
death or life imprisonment. This interferes 
with normal court discretion. 

But consider this in connection with all 
the treaties. The only nations that have not 
approved one or more are these: Bolivia, the 
Maldives, Paraguay, Spain, Togo, the Union 
of South Africa, Uruguay, Yemen—and the 
United States of America. Fine company we 
keep! 


THE BADLY TARNISHED IMAGE OF 
KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, events 
in the Middle East since May have seri- 
ously tarnished the image which King 
Hussein had sought to build in the eyes 
of the people of the United States. 

The image which his imagemakers had 
sought to convey was that of a moderate 
ruler seeking to stave off attempts by 
his fanatical Arab neighbors to pull him 
off his throne while the King, in turn, 
sought only to make economically viable 
a desolately, backward country. 

The truth is that King Hussein has 
through the years been propped up on 
his throne by U.S. dollars—over $436 mil- 
lion through fiscal year 1966 to be exact. 
Without that economic and military aid 
there would have been no King Hussein 
sitting on his throne in Amman. Neither 
would the artificially created nation of 
Jordan, have continued to exist. 

The reason advanced by the State De- 
partment for all this aid to Jordan was 
that King Hussein was a leavening in- 
fluence in the Middle East—that without 
King Hussein’s moderating efforts in that 
area of the world the often expressed 
hostility of the other Arab nations would 
erupt into a military attempt to carry 
out their threats to drive Israel into the 
sea. 
That fanciful image was destroyed by 
King Hussein’s actions during the 6-day 
war in the Middle East. 

It can be said, in the light of the events 
which took place at that time, that 
whatever grief lies ahead for King Hus- 
sein and the people of Jordan was 
brought about by their own willful 
actions. 

On May 31, 1967, King Hussein went 
to Cairo to sign a so-called defense pact 
with Egypt which provided that— 

In case of the commencement of military 
operations, the Chief of Staff of the United 
Arab Republic Armed Forces will assume the 
direction of operations in both countries. 
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In an interview on June 2, 1967, King 
Hussein, belying the image of modera- 
tion which he had sought to project, 
stated: 

Our increased cooperation with Egypt and 
other Arab States both in the East and in 
the West will enable us to march along the 
right road which will lead us to the erasure 
of the shame and the liberation of Pales- 
tine. This is a cornerstone of our policy. 


On June 5, 1967, Israel offered King 
Hussein an honorable way of staying out 
of the impending military conflagration. 
The Prime Minister of Israel sent a mes- 
sage to King Hussein through the United 
Nations representative in the area, Gen- 
eral Odd Bull, in which King Hussein 
was told: 

We shall not initiate any action whatso- 
ever against Jordan. However, should Jordan 
open hostilities, we shall react with all our 
might and he will have to bear the full re- 
sponsibility for all the consequences. 


Jordan’s reply to Israel’s conciliatory 
offer blared forth from Radio Amman on 
the morning of June 5. 

At 9:15 a.m. on June 5, 1967, Radio 
Amman carried the following call to 
arms to the people of Jordan: 

Free citizens, heroic sons of Jordan. The 
hoped-for moment has arrived. The hour 
which you longed for is here. Forward to 
arms, to battle, to new pages of glory. To 
regain our rights, to smash the aggressor, 
to revenge! 


At 9:58 that same morning Radio 
Amman exhorted: 

O Arabs, wherever you are! Hit everywhere 
and hit till the end, The end of Israel is in 
your hands. Forward, soldiers, to victory. Co- 
operate wherever you are. Fly, o eagles, 
© heroic pilots. 


Less than an hour later, at 10:45 a.m., 
King Hussein went on Radio Amman to 
tell his people: 

O brethren, wherever you are stationed 
along the lengthy front! Be certain that our 
forces and the whole Arab nation will meet 
the test and reach the target. The decisive 
battle has started and I hope it will soon 
end in the victory which we all pray for. 


These are not the words of moderation 
and peace which the image built for 
King Hussein in the United States would 
have led us to expect. 

These are the words of an aggressor— 
of the leader of a nation who had never 
laid aside his intense determination to 
destroy the neighboring nation of Israel, 
the only oasis of freedom and democracy 
in the desert of Arab backwardness in 
the Middle East. 

Moreover, secret orders to the Jor- 
danian commanders captured by the Is- 
raelis called for the extermination of 
every man, woman, and child in Israel. 

And yet this same King Hussein, who 
spurned the olive branch of peace when 
it was offered by Israel and chose in- 
stead the ways of ruthless war, is seen 
today fluttering from Moscow to Wash- 
ington, hat in hand, seeking more weap- 
ons to support his continued aggressive 
intentions against Israel. 

The time has come for the United 
States to view King Hussein realistically 
and not through illusory, rose-colored 
glasses. Further economic and military 
assistance to Jordan should be stopped at 
once and should not be resumed until 
Jordan has agreed to sit down at the 
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peace table with Israel. If King Hussein 
chooses to squander his country’s meager 
economic resources on armed aggression 
rather than on its economic development, 
he should not be supported in these rash 
endeavors by U.S. economic and military 
assistance. 

But above all, the people of the United 
States should appraise King Hussein for 
what he really is: a backward Arab mon- 
arch more interested in military aggran- 
dizement than in peace and who has for- 
feited all claims for further support from 
the taxpayers of the United States. 


RIOTS, SLUMS, AND BANKING 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, a highly 
significant speech was delivered last week 
to the American Bankers Association 
convention by the senior Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett], who serves as the 
ranking Republican on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. His speech is 
justly receiving wide national attention. 

The distinguished Senator struck a 
vital note in calling upon America’s 
bankers “to assume major, new leader- 
ship roles in helping to bring the needy, 
downtrodden slumdwellers back into 
the mainstream of American economic 
life.” He rightly pointed out that solu- 
tions to the problems of poverty cannot 
be worked out on a mass basis. Poverty 
is personal, and the solution must be 
found one person at a time, one job at a 
time, one step at a time. 

Senator Bennetr—who speaks author- 
itatively through many years of close 
association with the banking world— 
expressed his deep concern that two ways 
of life have existed side by side in this 
country for 30 years: the way of free 
enterprise, and the way of welfare. He 
said: 

We will never solve the problems of the 
poor of 1967 until we can move them out of 
the half-world of government support and 
make them part of the real economic world 
we call the private enterprise system. 


To help to achieve the urgent goal of 
reaking down the attitudes which sep- 
arate the poor from the rest of American 
society, Senator BEENNETT asked for new 
public relations programs to acquaint the 
Nation’s poor with the proper uses of 
banks as savings and credit institutions, 
and to encourage Negro college students 
in particular to enter the banking field. 
I feel that Senator BEN NRTT'S speech, 
entitled “Riots, Slums, and Banking,” 
should receive the wide circulation of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp, 
together with a complementary article 
entitled “U.S. Job Training Plan Heart- 
ening,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in yesterday’s Washington 
Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Riots, SLUMS, AND BANKING 
(Speech by Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, to 
the American Bankers Association Con- 

vention, September 25, 1967) 

Charles Dickens, in the opening paragraph 
of his classic novel, A Tale of Two Cities, 
gave us with uncanny accuracy an excel- 
lent description of America’s present do- 
mestic dilemma: 
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“It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times,” he wrote. “It was the age of wis- 
dom, it was the age of foolishness, It was the 
epoch of belief, it was the epoch of in- 
credulity. It was the season of light, it was 
the season of darkness. It was the spring of 
hope, it was the winter of despair.” 

If you are in the mainstream of our Amer- 
ican economic system based on private prop- 
erty, which rewards individual enterprise 
with the increasing comforts of a growing 
production of an explosively expanding econ- 
omy, it is the best of times. But if you con- 
sider those who are outside this system's 
mainstream and the number who are on 
government welfare, it is the worst of times. 

This government-centered program for the 
care of the needy has been with us for a 
third of a century, and to its authors and 
advocates, this promised to be, in Dickens’ 
words, the age of wisdom. Now even some 
of its friends are admitting its failures, thus 
branding it as the “age of foolishness.” 

Thirty ago, all America was groping 
in a season of darkness. So far as the value 
of our private enterprise system was con- 
cerned, it was an epoch of incredulity, a 
winter of despair. This was not our first 
depression, but in the earlier ones Americans 
came through on their own courage and re- 
sources, and with the help of their families, 
neighbors and friends plus unorganized 
county help. Even when the going was rough, 
they never became separated from the sys- 
tem. But this time, taking advantage of the 
fact that the faith of many faltered, astute 
politicians stepped in and offered an attrac- 
tive alternative—government welfare, Since 
then the two ways of life have existed side 
by side, and both have grown. 

Our economic indicators record that the 
benefits of our free enterprise system are 
at an all-time high, to be shared by those 
who participate and contribute. 

In the second quarter of this year, our 

national product exceeded an annual 
rate of $775 billion, and disposable personal 
income reached an all-time high of $540 bil- 
lion. Distributed equally over our population, 
this amounted to $2,716 annually for each 
man, woman, and child in this country. 
Corporate profits both before and after taxes 
reached new levels. Non-military employ- 
ment any previous mark, as 76 
million of our citizens were gainfully em- 
ployed. Unemployment, according to the lat- 
est figures, is at a satisfactory rate of 3.9 per 
cent on a seasonally adjusted basis. We have 
more money, more purchasing power, more 
education, more of the things that make life 
pleasant, and more savings than ever before 
in history. Commercial banking has partici- 
pated in and contributed to this growth and 
now has a total of $334 billion in loans and 
investments, Truly, in many respects, this is 
the best of times. 

In the face of this evidence, one might 
conclude that related problems of social and 
economic weakness would be at an all-time 
low. Unfortunately this is not true. The basic 
problems of the depressed 30’s have survived 
and even flourished in the shadow-world of 
government welfare. 

Although the number of individuals and 
families with incomes below the poverty level 
has dropped steadily as prosperity has in- 
creased throughout the last three decades, 
the number of public relief welfare rolls has 
continued to increase at what is to many an 
alarming rate. Three decades ago, there were 
just over 3 million persons receiving govern- 
ment welfare payments, Today, that number 
has increased to over 12 million. The dollar 
outlay for welfare payments has increased 
over eight-fold during the period until today 
it is over $5 billion annually. What is star- 
tling is that some individuals have never 
known any other way of life. Their parents 
and grandparents lived on public welfare, 
and they have been brought up in this same 
environment, depending on these payments 
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for their livelihood. True, there are among 
those dependent on welfare many who would 
prefer gainful employment, but they have 
been squeezed out of the labor market be- 
cause their skills and education do not qual- 
ify them to earn today’s minimum wage 
requirements. 

Along with this increase in the number of 
welfare recipients, we have seen a tragic in- 
crease in crime, divorce, bankruptcy, ille- 
gitimacy, slum housing, alcoholism, and drug 
usage. It is surprising to know that there are 
six serious crimes committed each minute in 
this country. Crime has skyrocketed 62 per 
cent in the last six years alone, while the 
population has risen by only nine per cent. 
There is more than a murder every hour, a 
burglary every 23 seconds, and an auto theft 
every 57 seconds. Personal bankruptcies in 
fiscal 1967 were 191,729, compared with about 
40,000 per year during the depressed thirties. 
Illegitimate births were at a rate of 7 
thousand unmarried women in the child 
bearing years of 15 to 44 years of age, three 
decades ago. Today, the rate is more than 
triple at 25 per 1,000 unmarried women in 
that age range. Alcoholism is increasing an- 
nually and drug usage is becoming almost 
commonplace. 

While these earmarks of a corrupt society 
are not limited to those who are outside of 
the mainstream of American affluent life, 
they are more prominent among those 
groups. 

We are beginning to accept the fact that 
there is a definite correlation between unem- 
ployment, lack of education, slum housing, 
and crime. Latest unemployment statistics 
indicate that the unemployment rate among 
non-whites is twice what it is among the 
white work force. In 1960, 46 per cent of the 
non-white urban population lives in unsound 
housing compared with 14 per cent of the 
white urban population. Crime by non- 
whites is at a significantly higher rate. On 
a per population basis, the incidence of 
murder is 5 times as great among non-whites. 
Forcible rape occurs 4 times as often; rob- 
bery incidence is 5 times as great; prostitu- 
tion occurs at a five to one ratio and 
narcotics violations at a three to one ratio. 
All these sad statistics strengthen the evi- 
dence that the recent rioting has been largely 
by those who are not participating in pro- 
duction and ownership in our system. 

In a way, then, we've seen the concept of 
Federal paternalism come full circle and 
grow in the process. It has preserved the eco- 
nomic misery of the 30’s and added to it the 
deeper suffering of older and more over- 
crowded slums, and the breakdown of the 
family, the current expression of which is 
hatred, crime, rioting. Even the system’s 
friends are beginning to realize that it has 
failed, as revealed by these very recent state- 
ments made in the Senate and on the record. 
Let me quote just a few statements from 
some of the Senate’s most liberal members 
and from one of the most vocal of civil rights 
spokesmen. Here's one statement by a re- 
cently elected liberal Democrat: 

“In the midst of these riots, and all this 
difficulty, one of the problems is obvious, 
that our promise and our claimed achieve- 
ments did not match the substance of what 
we did.” 

Here are five others, by other liberals: 

1. “Thirty years ago, it was the private 
system, the private sector of the economy, 
which had failed. But now, after 30 years, it 
is the government welfare system which has 
broken down.” 

2. “For these same 30 years, we have had 
categorical welfare programs—yet every year 
we seem less able to help people off the wel- 
fare rolls into positions of dignity and inde- 
pendence.” 

3. “The antipoverty efforts . have proven 
to be an effective curse. I see these paternal- 
ists coming into our cities under the guise of 
community developers, and they are an ef- 
fective menace.” 
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4. “We have had misplaced good will, mis- 
placed kindness, and programs which bring 
relief rather than bring rehabilitation and 
recreation in human terms. They are not an- 
swers to our urgent plight today.” 

5. “I would underscore the fact that mas- 
sive doses of the same old things will only 
lead us more aggressively to national self- 
destruction.” 

It is hopeful that many in Congress have 
finally come to realize what has always been 
obvious to some, that government paternal- 
istic control and handouts, instead of en- 
couraging people to get off relief, actually 
tend to attract more to welfare as a way of 
life, and once in this pattern to cling to it. 
This is particularly true for the program for 
aid to dependent children, which, for as long 
as three generations in some families, has 
made the rearing of illegitimate children a 
source of income. 

With this realization has come a challenge 
to try to break this vicious circle, and new 
programs are being suggested for the transi- 
tional period. One common concept is to add 
some form of training to many existing pro- 
grams, including this same program for ain 
to families with dependent children. In au- 
dition to such other expensive War on Pov- 
erty programs as the Job Corps and the Com- 
munity Action set-up, these mothers are 
going to be pressured into some sort of 
training. This idea will require still another 
government program for the day-care of chil- 
dren whose mothers are being trained. 

In theory and in spirit, this training-by- 
government approach is commendable, but 
if past experience is any guide, the training 
will take place in a vacuum, unrelated to a 
Specific job, unless such a job is, in turn, 
supplied by government. 

What I pave said about jobs is also true for 
government solutions to the problem of 
housing. We have had low-income housing 
programs for three decades and yet over 40 
per cent of housing in many sections of our 
cities is being categorized as substandard, 
dilapidated, and unhealthy. Federally-pro- 
vided public housing was a natural partner 
of Federally-financed welfare cash income, 
But neither has met the essential spiritual 
need a person has to manage his own affairs. 
This can only be satisfied when those slum 
dwellers who wish to do so can have a chance 
to have an equity in their own homes. 

At best, all programs initiated by govern- 
ment include some significant degree of 
continuing Federal control or supervision of 
the persons needing help, which means that 
after all we are still only making different 
patterns in the same old circle. Referring 
again to my point that we have in the United 
States two separate economic systems spiral- 
ing together, with a minimum of overlapping, 
it is clear to me that we will never solve the 
problem of the poor of 1967 until we can 
move them out of the half-world of govern- 
ment support, and make them a part of the 
real economic world we call the private 
enterprise system. That this can be done is 
demonstrated by the fact that many trapped 
in the 30's fought their own way back and 
have shared in the free economy's rewards. 

While it is easy to agree that this is desir- 
able, it should also be clear that government 
can never provide the leadership needed to 
bring it about. In the first place, many men 
in government have themselves never been 
a part of the productive side of our free 
system, and therefore do not understand or 
trust it. This is evident from the criticism 
which has been leveled against the student 
loan program that banks have tried so hard 
to make successful even at some cost in 
profit. Yet it is being assailed as a bonus to 
bankers and it is suggested that direct gov- 
ernment loans should replace the guarantee 
program. Another example of this mistrust is 
a flood insurance program which has been 
approved by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. The program is set up to 
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use private industry to the maximum extent 
with Federal Government reinsurance for 
catastrophic losses. There were accusations 
that the program represented a guaranteed 
profit to industry with government taking all 
of the risk and that the program should be 
replaced with an all government program. 
Moreover, there are also many whose political 
careers have been built on the concept that 
the votes of people who are dependent on gov- 
ernment can be mostly easily controlled. 

So the responsibility falls upon the men 
whose faith in our free system, and under- 
standing of its processes, have made them 
leaders in it. Only these men can actually 
develop programs which will bring the out- 
casts in—provide the jobs, the specific train- 
ing, and the proot that the free system can 
provide greater incentive, security, and satis- 
faction than the government sheltered one. 

It is a sad commentary that life in the 
government welfare compound has produced 
one or more generations of economic illiter- 
ates, economic cripples, and economic agnos- 
tics. The so-called self-appointed authorities 
on consumerism, including many in govern- 
ment, instead of helping people to under- 
stand how our system works, have deliber- 
ately concentrated their efforts to try to prove 
that it does not work, and that government 
controls are necessary. Perhaps we ourselves 
are partially to blame for that, because we 
haven't tried very hard to explain the system 
either and prove that it can best overcome 
our nation’s problems and bring in those who 
are not participating in productive efforts and 
their rewards. 

In this respect, as in many others, in gen- 
eral the most seriously unprepared Americans 
are our non-white citizens. This is not sur- 
prising when you realize the great difference 
that existed in the conditions under which 
the members of the two races came in the 


The earliest white settlers came seeking a 
refuge, seeking an opportunity for freedom. 
The earliest Negroes came as slaves. Until 
little more than a century ago, some whites 
profited in their control of an economic sys- 
tem which exploited the uncompensated 
labor of their dark skinned slaves. Even when 
these had become legally free, they still es- 
sentially remained outside the free enterprise 
system so far as ownership and management 
and profit were concerned. Today's problems 
underscore the fact that this is still true for 
far too many of them. It is certainly true for 
those who are condemned by circumstances 
to the most meager education, the lowest in- 
come from the poorest jobs, and to live in 
the worst housing. To paraphrase Dickens 
again, “It was an age of foolishness” in which 
they were held out so long, and ours will be 
“an of wisdom” if we can find a success- 
ful way to bring them in, 

One of the greatest handicaps to so many 
of the welfare-supported poor is their lack 
of understanding of credit—its purposes, its 
benefits, its uses and its responsibilities. 
This has been dramatically underscored re- 
cently by the announcement of a planned 
campaign to persuade Negroes to take bank- 
ruptcy. Those who advocate this do so with 
the idea that it will punish and injure the 
white lenders and merchants, not realizing 
that they are slamming one of the neces- 
sary and essential doors to full participation 
in our system. 

Banks are the heart of our credit-oriented 
economy, yet apparently only a few of our 
20 million American Negroes have bank ac- 
counts, and fewer still have qualified for 
bank loans. In fact, many, if not most of 
them, are suspicious of banks and never 
come into them. Studies have shown that 
many of those in the lower income groups 
do not feel comfortable in your banks, They 
find them impersonal and cold compared to 
the high cost “first name basis" service pro- 
vided by some of the less reputable sources 
of financing. I have discovered that a great 
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proportion of our Negroes, both merchants 
and customers, are actually suspicious of 
checks, and all too frequently will not accept 
them. Even Negroes who are obviously re- 
sponsible are unwilling to accept them in 
normal transactions because they find it 
difficult to get them cashed. 

Thus, too often, their money and credit 
experiences are also outside the mainstream 
of normal white American processes. If they 
need to borrow money, they may end up in 
the hands of the hip-pocket lender. Without 
a normal credit record, they cannot buy on 
time from reputable merchants, and so are 
thrown into the hands of the back-street 
operator, who sells them shoddy merchandise 
at exorbitant prices and on unconscionable 
credit terms. 

It was this situation and not the credit 
practices of reputable lenders that produced 
the horrible examples that were used to 
whip up emotional pressure for the so-called 
Truth in Lending Bill. If these poor people 
had been taught earlier to use credit prop- 
erly, there would have been little basis for 
the enactment of such Federal legislation 
which restricts our whole consumer credit 
system. 

This whole unfortunate pattern presents 
a clear challenge to the bankers of America. 
You must provide the initiative and the 
imagination to replace suspicions with con- 
fidence, and help them to use all your serv- 
ices—as depositors, savers, checkwriters and 
borrowers—with the same freedom as their 
white neighbors do. I'm sure many of you 
have begun to move in this direction, but 
much remains to be done. 

There is a great need for simple education 
about the place of banking in a person’s life, 
with emphasis on the use of checks and 
credit. It should begin at least in high 
schools, maybe with programs for activity 
experience. This is an area in which individ- 
ual bankers and your association are making 
a good effort. This activity must be increased 
particularly in deprived neighborhoods. 

A careful review of your public relations 
and advertising programs to reach adults and 
get them into the banks might also be worth- 
while, even if you have to eliminate some of 
your present practices and minimums. This 
was done by a Washington bank recently to 
encourage those involved in “Pride,” a youth 
clean-up experimental program in Wash- 
ington, to start a savings account in the 
bank when they cashed their paychecks. 

The whole problem of the slums, with all 
its aspects, is a dramatic challenge to bank- 
ers, to builders, and to Congress. The Federal 
Housing Administration insurance program 
has proven to be successful at no cost to 
taxpayers, because it is essentially a private 
enterprise operation with only a bare mini- 
mum of government involvement. The great 
urban renewal idea, on the other hand, has 
displaced many poor people and only pro- 
duced still-empty cleared land, or develop- 
ments into which the poor could not move. 
It has aggravated rather than solved the 
problems of the poor. It has now been proved 
through a relatively new so-called Turnkey 
program that private enterprise can con- 
struct public housing at a substantially 
lower cost than can be obtained through the 
use of the Public Housing Authority. The dif- 
ference is not in the quality of construction, 
but in the greater efficiency of permitting 
private contractors to erect the building 
without all of the redtape, expensive and 
unnecessary procedures the housing authori- 
ties would normally have to follow. The cost 
savings is around 7 per cent and many 
months in construction time. 

We have had some slum rehabilitation pro- 
grams, but most have produced little more 
than one-short publicity. Fortunately, forced 
by the imagination and drive of Senator 
Charles Percy of Illinois, the present Admin- 
istration in self defense is being forced into 
tentative approval of the basic idea that ways 
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should be found to help residents of the 
slums to acquire an equity in property, under 
programs which include putting an invest- 
ment value on their own labor. This could 
represent another application of the typical 
American spirit of good neighborliness which 
produced the “barn raisings” of New England 
and middle west, and the cooperative build- 
ing programs of the pioneer days in my own 
State of Utah. 

Banking has always been ahead of most 
other economic groups in terms of its in- 
service training and education. Federal Gov- 
ernment training programs thus far have 
not proved to be very effective because they 
have not been under the direction of those 
who are in a position to do the hiring. Far 
more effective than governmental make-work 
projects would be training and educational 
programs under the direction and in the 
places of business or private enterprise. If 
it is necessary for the community, or the 
State, or the Federal Government to assist in 
the financing of these programs, that would 
still be far better than setting up sterile 
Federal programs. If labor organizations 
must make exceptions to their rules and if 
minimum wage laws must be foregone during 
training periods, then let's have the vision 
to recognize and accept this truth. 

I noticed in a September 5 issue of a 
monthly reporting service that private in- 
dustry shuns government funds for on-the- 
job training. The refusal is primarily due to 
the government restrictions on the operation 
of the program while industry wants a free 
hand. One company, it is reported, had 
signed a contract for over $50,000, and on 
rereading the contract, turned it down in 
favor of a token $1 contract and will use the 
program to improve its public relations. Such 
programs could prove beneficial to bankers, 
also. 

It is to be assumed that these programs 
are extended to Negro employees who can 
qualify. Perhaps banking leaders should en- 
courage reaching out for promising Negro 
college students who, with the support of 
scholarships at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels, can be prepared to enter 
banking and hope for an executive career. 
I hate the idea of quotas, but the size of the 
total problem represented by the challenge 
to bring America’s Negroes into the main- 
stream of our economic system is measured 
as 10 per cent. 

With such executive and clerical trainees, 
it would be easier for bankers to meet the 
same challenge in service to the Negro as to 
other Americans, to take the service physical- 
ly to him, where he lives and works. This may 
not carry with it much hope of early profit, 
but even so it probably can be justified in 
the long run as a valuable way to reach the 
overall objective of helping to give all citizens 
full participation in our American economic 
system. 

One final observation. The terms we are 
using today: slums, ghettos, riots, would 
seem to indicate that solutions can be worked 
out on a mass basis, that we can move whole 
groups out of poverty as groups. This con- 
cept is one that lies at the root of the failure 
of our present government programs, because 
it rests on a false premise. President John- 
son put that false premise into words when 
he said, “A great society builds great people.“ 
America, with all its wealth of resources and 
achievement, has justified the title “A Great 
Society,” for most of this century and now 
is admittedly the world’s greatest. Still, after 
30 years of Federal management of their 
lives, many of our people have not had the 
opportunity or have not responded to the op- 
portunity to become “Great People.” 

The truth in that statement comes when 
it is reversed. It takes great people to build 
a great society. Building great people is a 
one-person-at-a-time job. Every man is dif- 
ferent—a challenge. Poverty is personal. 
Slums are the result of the decay of many 
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single buildings. Dropouts are individuals, 
and so for that matter are hippies, rioters, 
and advocates of black power. If they are to 
be helped, they must be found, one by one, 
known by their names, helped with their own 
problems. 

As bankers, you hold a position of respect 
in your communities. You have been able to 
do a great deal in imp: communities 
through your participation in civic activities 
as well as individually through your banking 
operations. Many of today’s most talented 
young students are interested in participat- 
ing in the solutions of our social problems 
of poverty, air pollution, slum housing, bank- 
ruptcy, and unemployment. If bankers ex- 
pect to attract these individuals as employees 
into the industry, opportunities to 
contribute to solutions must be sought. I am 
aware of many bankers who have fought 
against apathy in their cities, who have 
supported rehabilitation programs and 
training programs which are anxious to help 
to overcome housing and unemployment 
problems. I am aware of the efforts made by 
your association and the individual bankers 
to provide loans to students in order that 
they may receive the necessary education to 
contribute rather than detract from our 
growth and progress. I am aware that in 
some instances, your efforts have not been 
based on short run profit motives but on 
long run benefit to your community and to 
the country. With the changing attitude 
throughout the country that the government 
cannot cope wih these problems, the energy, 
the power, and the contribution that can be 
made by private enterprise is receiving 
greater focus. If the major problems facing 
this country are to be solved, it will be 

the support and activities of in- 
dividuals who have faith in our free system, 
not through greater Federal Government pa- 
ternalism. We must work for Federal and 
State legislation which will provide incen- 
tives to private enterprise, and we must also 
be willing to undertake new programs and 
provide our support both personal and 
financial, 


As those who are now non-contributors and 
a drain on our resources are made to feel 
part of the system, as they develop pride in 
themselves and their communities, all of us 
will reap the benefits through civil peace as 
well as a greater level of prosperity, not to 
mention the obvious increases in economic 
rewards. 

You know the human assets of banking 
in your city better than I do. Can you muster 
and motivate your people to give leadership 
im the solution of this problem, so that the 
negative side of Dickens’ description of our 
‘times could be stricken, leaving only these 
good words: 

“It was the best of times; it was the age 
of wisdom; it was the epoch of belief; it was 
the season of light”; and I underline this 
last phrase, “it was the spring of hope.” 

Thope you can! 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Oct. 3, 
1967] 
U.S. JOB TRAINING PLAN HEARTENING 
(By David Lawrence) 

The federal government 30 years ago tried 
by means of “make work” projects to di- 
minish unemployment, but the effort failed. 
Today, in the midst of a period of economic 
expansion unemployment persists. But this 
time a new approach is being tried. President 
Johnson has just directed five cabinet of- 
ficers, along with the administrators of 
three federal agencies, to launch a major 
test program whereby the government would 
join private industry to help find jobs and 
provide training for the “hard core” unem- 
ployed. 

This decision—to cooperate with private 
industry and give it a major part in dealing 
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with unemployment—is a step that has long 
been advocated by businessmen. It may not 
succeed even now unless private enterprise 
is given the fullest responsibility, without 
the interjection of governmental bureauc- 
racy. 

The situation was emphasized a few days 
ago in a significant speech in New York City 
by Senator Wallace F. Bennett, R-Utah, at 
the convention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, He is a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and has 
an intimate knowledge of business opera- 
tions. He said: 

“The basic problems of the depressed 308 
have survived and even flourished in the 
shadow world of government welfare. Al- 
though the number of individuals and fam- 
ilies with incomes below the poverty level 
has dropped steadily as prosperity has in- 
creased throughout the last three decades, 
the number of public relief welfare rolls has 
continued to increase at what is to many an 
alarming rate. 

“Three decades ago, there were just over 3 
million persons receiving government welfare 
payments. Today, that number has increased 
to over 12 million. The dollar outlay for wel- 
fare payments has increased over eightfold 
during the period until today it is over $5 
billion annually .. . 

“It is hopeful that many in Congress have 
finally come to realize what has always been 
obvious to some, that government pater- 
nalistic control and handouts, instead of en- 
couraging people to get off relief, actually 
tend to attract more to welfare as a way of 
life, and once in this pattern to cling to 
iia 

“It is clear to me that we will never solve 
the problem of the poor of 1967 until we 
can move them out of the half-world of 
government support, and make them a part 
of the real economic world we call the pri- 
vate enterprise system 

“While it is easy to agree that this is 
desirable, it should also be clear that gov- 
ernment can never provide the leadership 
needed to bring it about. In the first place, 
many men in government have themselves 
never been a part of the productive side of 
our free system, and therefore do not un- 
derstand or trust it.” 

Senator Bennett stressed, moreover, that 
the responsibility falls upon the men “whose 
faith in our free system, and understanding 
of its processes, have made them leaders in 
it.” 

The latest action of President Johnson 
indicates an awareness of these very aspects 
of the unemployment problem. As the ad- 
ministration asks businesmen to mobilize 
their resources to help in job training pro- 
grams, it is apparent that the government’s 
role cannot be merely one that furnishes 
subsidies. What is most needed is legisla- 
tion that will recognize the importance of 
incentives to private enterprise so that job 
creation will be encouraged. 

Unemployment is related also to geo- 
graphical factors. For, as the President said 
in launching the new program, the need is 
“to create new jobs and new training op- 
portunities for the seriously disadvantaged 
in plants which will be established in or 
near areas of concentrated unemployment.” 

There are, to be sure, parts of the coun- 
try which can use more employes. But it is 
difficult to transport the unemployed from 
their cities of residence because many per- 
sons dislike to move to other parts of the 
United States, away from relatives and 
friends. 

The major experiment envisaged by the 
administration's new policy, while relatively 
small in amount, could initiate further ex- 
periments on an even larger scale. The fact 
that business and government are plan- 
ning at last to work together to try to find 
a solution to the unemployment problem 
is a heartening sign. 
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MAKING THE BEST USE OF THE 
FEDERAL DOLLAR 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration’s request for a 10-percent 
surtax against the background of a $29 
billion deficit has dramatically called at- 
tention to the Federal Government’s 
enormous volume of spending and the 
consequent burden that the financing of 
this spending imposes upon the American 
taxpayer. Because of this burden, the 
American people demand and have a 
right to expect that all Federal programs 
are operated as efficiently as possible, 
that they be designed and administered 
to achieve the declared goals with the 
fewest dollars possible. 

If history is any lesson, we know that 
10 years from now the Federal budget 
will be even larger than it is today. But 
to assure that this spending is admin- 
istered with the least possible waste and 
the most possible efficiency we must de- 
termine that the Federal agencies are 
utilizing modern techniques of admin- 
istration and that overlapping in func- 
tions and services be reduced to the 
minimum. 


An editorial published recently in the 
Wichita Eagle addresses itself to these 
and other points. Because of its cogency, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SURPRISING Facrs on U.S. SPENDING GIVE 
Hints on How To Make Curs 


Congress apparently is not swallowing the 
President's tale of woe about why a turtax 
on the income tax is needed. 

President Johnson has called for the tax 
to support what he calls unforeseen expendi- 
tures resulting from a stepped up war in 
Vietnam. 

And because the lawmakers are aware of 
a grassroots objection to new taxes, they 
apparently will insist on a commensurate re- 
duction in government spending. 

To bring this about, a bi-partisan group 
is working on a proposal to force the Presi- 
dent to trim $7. to $10 billion from his 
“Great Society” programs and other non- 
defense items. 

Quite possibly this is an attempt to em- 
barrass the President by forcing him either 
to cut programs which may be popular in 
the areas where they function or to furnish 
a more complete justification for increased 
defense spending. 

Neither alternative would be especially 
palatable to the President, 

For the Congressmen, though, such a bill 
would serve a two-fold purpose, They would 
look good at home because they support a 
reduction in federal spending, and they are 
in little danger of losing money for vital 
programs at home because the President faces 
reelection in 1968, and isn’t likely to risk los- 
ing any more votes than necessary. 

Yet there is good reason to seek nondefense 
cuts in spending. 

One reason is that believe it or not, non- 
defense spending has grown much faster in 
the past decade than defense spending. 

The American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, a nonprofit, non- 
partisan research and educational organiza- 
tion, reports that from fiscal 1955 to fiscal 
1965, between periods of accelerated spend- 
ing caused by military operations in Korea 
and Vietnam, the increase in national de- 
fense payments was from $40.9 billion to 
$50.8 billion, or 24 per cent. 

But the increase for “other federal func- 
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tions” in the same period was from $29.7 
billion to $71.6 billion, or 141 per cent. The 
“other functions” include social security. 

In terms of per capita averages in constant- 
value dollars at 1965 prices, national defense 
costs have ranged from $373 in 1953 to $344 
as estimated for fiscal 1967. This represents 
an actual decline in inflation-free per cap- 
ita dollars for the Korea-Vietnam war years. 

For other federal functions on the same 
basis, the range was from $214 in 1948 to 
$193 in 1953 to $432 in 1967. 

In the 20-year period the federal national 
debt has risen steadily, but in proportion to 
the gross national product, has been sharply 
reduced, according to the study. 

Economically, then, the national, state and 
local governments are spending more, but 
the nation’s capacity to spend has increased. 
In addition, government has accepted more 
responsibility for social problems than ever 
before. 

And the sharpened awareness of social 
problems has revealed complexities in racial 
relations, urban blight, illiteracy and unem- 
ployment previously hidden under the sur- 
face. 

So chances are spending for nondefense 
will continue to increase, hopefully a little 
slower than the nation’s capacity to spend. 

To assure that the economy can stand the 
strain, a mechanism should be established 
to Keep a constant watch on spending. 

A Hoover-type commission to study over- 
lapping of government services and estab- 
lishment of priorities should be authorized 
immediately. This has been proposed this 
term by Kansas Sen. James Pearson. 

Then steps should be taken to assure prop- 
er coordination of programs in the future. 


GUY M. MINARD CLIMBS TO TOP AT 
KIMBERLY-CLARK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, the 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., which has its 
headquarters in Neenah, Wis., and is 
one of the world’s biggest producers of 
paper and paper products, has just 
named as its sixth president an able and 
dynamic man named Guy M. Minard. 
We in Wisconsin are very proud of Kim- 
berly-Clark. It has been a brilliantly 
successful company and a highly impor- 
tant employer. 

Mr. Minard, the first non-Kimberly 
to take the reins at Kimberly-Clark, 
worked his way up from a job as laborer 
which he held just after joining the 
company in 1928. He moved rapidly to 
a post as a chemist, then to laboratory 
superintendent, and then, in 1930, to 
technical director. He had an outstand- 
ing war record as an engineering officer 
and later a wing commander with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. He returned 
to Kimberly after the war. He was named 
a vice president for all Canadian opera- 
tions of the company in 1951 and execu- 
tive vice president of Kimberly in 1964. 

I am sure Mr. Minard will provide 
Kimberly with vigorous leadership as it 
embarks on the biggest capital expan- 
sion program in its history. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle about Mr. Minard, which was pub- 
lished in the October 1, 1967, edition 
of the New York Times, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERSONALITY: FORMER LABORER CLIMBS TO TOP 
(Wiliam M. Freeman) 

Guy M. (for McRae) Minard, who was once 

a forest laborer in Ontario, has just become 
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the sixth president of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, one of the biggest producers of 
paper and paper products in the world. 

Mr. Minard, a young-minded, young-look- 
ing 60-year-old with fresh ideas, had this to 
say: 

“The growth of this business is going to 
depend on a whole new concept of what 
paper means. To some it may mean entirely 
new kinds of material, perhaps made on 
paper machines, but strengthened, softened 
or beautified by new applications of chem- 
istry. To others it will mean new products, 
satisfying needs we don’t even think of today. 

“To still others it will be the familiar 
papers used for printing, packaging and con- 
struction, but manufactured by new proc- 
esses to make them more useful and less 
expensive.” 

Mr. Minard, who gives—deceptively—the 
impression of being shy, dropped in at the 
American Paper Institute’s mind-stretching 
seminar at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration in Boston a few 
weeks ago. 

Characteristically, he had little to say, 
chatting with old friends and a few new 
ones—he makes friends easily—and he gave 
the impression of harboring subdued fires. 

“This company will grow more in the next 
10 years than it has in the last 96,” he 
remarked. 

Internal development? Creative markting? 

“This doesn't mean we're not considering 
acquisition or diversification of our product 
lines, but it does mean Kimberly-Clark is not 
interested in being a conglomerate. 

“The future of some portions of our busi- 
ness are the brightest of almost any indus- 
try, and we plan to grow into these promising 
markets.” 

Right now the company, a giant in its field, 
is embarking on the greatest capital expan- 
sion program in its history. It is planning to 
spend in the fiscal year ending next April 30 
an amount equaling or exceeding the $75 
million it spent last year, when a record 
was set. 

It is building a big new tissue products mill 
at Beech Island, S.C., and it has announced a 
major expansion of its business papers mill 
at Moraine, Ohio, A new paper-making ma- 
chine will go into operation at the company’s 
newsprint mill at Coosa Pines, Ala., in the 
fall. 

In the last two years Kimberly-Clark has 
announced or put into operation new pro- 
duction facilities in Australia, France, Japan, 
South Africa, Mexico and the Philippines and 
has acquired operating facilities in Colombia. 

It is these areas of new markets and new 
products in which Mr. Minard is interested. 
For much of his career he has been closely 
associated with convenience products and 
disposables. 

“This is the most exciting part of the paper 
business,” in his view. “Disposable products 
have become big sellers in the past few years, 
and we are right in the middle of this ex- 
pansion,” he said. 

Kimberly-Clark has long been a major pro- 
ducer of disposables, and its Kleenex, Kotex 
and Delsey brands are known throughout the 
world. 

More recently, attention has been drawn 
to the disposable nonwoven materials pro- 
duced by several companies in the paper field. 
These are fabrics formed of layers of tissue 
and reinforced with synthetic fibers. The re- 
sulting fabric is strong, soft and compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

Kimberly-Clark’s nonwoven materials are 
being used for items such as paper dresses, 
hospital sheets and aisle runners on jet air- 
liners, and the company expects demand to 
grow in many areas. 

Mr, Minard brings considerable experience 
in manufacturing, resource management, 
sales and executive leadership to his new 
post. 

He was born Dec. 19, 1906, in Ottawa, and 
attended Queens University in Kingston, 
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Ont., winning an honors degree in chemical 
engineering. 

Mr. Minard, the first non-Kimberly to head 
the Kimberly-Clark organization, joined the 
company in 1928 as a laborer at the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company, a Kimberly- 
Clark affiliate in Kapuskasing, Ont. 

He moved rapidly from the laboring job to 
a post as a chemist, then to laboratory su- 
perintendent, and then, in 1930, to technical 
director. 

He left the company in 1940 to join the 
Royal Canadian Air Force as an engineering 
officer. He was attached to the Training Com- 
mand and was decorated in 1943 with the 
Order of the British Empire for special 
services. 

With the rank of wing commander, he flew 
to India and Burma early in 1944 to help 
form the Canadian air liaison mission to 
Southeast Asia. 

He and his party were ordered to return to 
Canada by the shortest and quickest route, 
and he learned later that the urgency was 
brought about by the United States plan to 
explode an atomic bomb over Japan. 

“We pulled all the seats and other non- 
essential gear out of our DC-3 to save weight 
and charted a nonstop flight from the Azores 
across the Atlantic to Newfoundland,” he 
recalled. “The 1,600 miles was somewhat 
farther than the normal range of that air- 
craft, and we knew we'd be pushing a west- 
erly wind all the way. But we took off—and 
we made it.” 

After the war he returned to Spruce Falls 
as assistant managing director and was 
elected vice president of the company in 
1951. He was named vice president for all 
Kimberly-Clark operations in Canada in 
1951, senior vice president in 1961 and presi- 
dent of both Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
and Canadian Kimberly-Clark operations a 
year later. 

In April, 1964, Mr. Minard was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of operations 
for Kimberly-Clark and also was named a 
director. He moved to Neenah, Wis., head- 
quarters of Kimberly-Clark, where he now 
lives. Two children, a son and a daughter, 
live in Canada. 

Underlying Mr. Minard’s management phi- 
losophy is the belief that people, properly 
trained, directed and motivated, will be the 
deciding factor in corporate growth. 

“Most people derive great satisfaction from 
doing their best,” he told a recent confer- 
ence of company foresters. “And they can 
achieve their own personal goals by helping 
the company meet its corporate objectives. 
Our job is to convince each employe that it 
really makes a difference to Kimberly-Clark 
whether he does well or badly.” 


COASTAL EROSION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle published in this morning’s Balti- 
more Sun emphasizes the urgency of the 
coastal erosion problem faced by the 
United States. The article describes the 
efforts by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to control the 
washing away of Wallops Island, upon 
which this country has constructed a 
major space research facility. The action 
of ocean waves is gradually eroding the 
island and threatening the installation. 

I have introduced, and 26 Senators 
have cosponsored, S. 1262, a bill to au- 
thorize a 3-year coastal erosion study by 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers to determine 
the extent of coastal erosion in the 
United States and to make a beginning 
toward controlling that erosion. Two 
weeks ago the Public Works Committee 
conducted hearings on this bill in An- 
napolis, Md., to hear from officials in my 
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own State about the great progress 
Maryland has made in surveying and 
laying the basis for controlling coastal 
erosion. What we heard in Annapolis 
only reemphasizes the urgency of 
prompt Federal action against the coastal 
erosion threat which is costing our Na- 
tion thousands of acres and millions of 
dollars every year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “NASA Builds a Home for 
Fish,” published in the Baltimore Sun, 
October 4, 1967, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NASA Bones a Home ror FISH—FAKE SEA- 
WEED INTENDED ‘To Lure NATURE Intro 
BUILDING SANDBAR 
Watiorps Isuanp, Va., October 3.—The 

spacemen who launch and track rockets 

from this Atlantic Ocean island put out to 
sea in a barge today to build a new home for 
fish, 


The fish’s new lodging will be a 300-foot 
stretch of artificial seaweed that engineers 
from the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency station here began planting on the 
island’s battered northeast beachfront this 


The 30,000 6-foot-long orange-colored 
plastic tendrils are designed to seduce nature 
into building a wave breaking sandbar 600 
to 800 yards beyond the island’s eroding 
shoreline. 

“Hopeful it will break the orbital action of 
the waves and trap sand that can build up 
into a bar to protect the island; Robert 
Brashears, head of NASA’s range engineering 
division at Wallops, said today. 

The floating strands are also expected to 
furnish a feeding ground for fish and small 
crustaceans, Mr. Brashears said. 

The artificial seaweed, developed by the 
space agency, the Army Engineer Corps and 
a Philadelphia plastics firm, is the latest 
Weapon in NASA’s arsenal against the sea 
pounding this small island. 

The space facility has already built 34 jet- 
ty-like groins stretching out into the ocean, 
imstalled sand-fences to trap blowing sand, 
and planted beach grass to stop the Atlantic 
from eating up the beach across the dunes 
from the concrete pads holding its launch 
gantries and radar antennae. 

“We're having problems with mother 
nature's encroachments,” Mr. Brashears said 
today, estimating that his division spends 
two months a year fighting erosion. “She's a 
pretty insidious character and keeps moving 
in on us.” 

A NASA spokesman said today that the 
ugency's engineers and a Norfolk construc- 
tion company expect to take three days to 
plant the 68 concrete weighted steel frames 
anchoring the artificial seaweed in ten feet 
of water. 

‘The off-shore planting ground was once a 
part of the island, Mr. Brashears said today. 


THE JEWISH NEW YEAR REMINDS 
US OF A 5,000-YEAR TRADITION 
OF ENDING THE EVILS OF 
POVERTY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today we 
extend greetings and best wishes for the 
New Year to our brothers and sisters of 
the Jewish faith. This evening at sun- 
down our Jewish friends and associates 
mark the start of the year 5728. We of 
the Christian community extend to them 
our hopes that the New Year will be one 
of peace, progress, and fulfillment. 

‘The start of the year 5728 is an appro- 
priate occasion, Mr. President, to ex- 
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press our admiration for an ancient tra- 
dition in the Jewish community that is 
frequently overlooked, a tradition that 
has persevered actively and effectively 
into this modern day. 

It may well have been the Jews who 
first started the war on poverty 5,000 
years ago. Their scriptures, the Torah 
and the Old Testament, are full of con- 
cern for the poor, the needy, the 
disadvantaged. 

A continuing theme, running through 
all the Jewish holy writing and tradi- 
tions, is the invocation found in Psalms, 
“Blessed is he who considereth the poor.” 

Our Judao-Christian tradition re- 
minds us that few people in history de- 
veloped a deeper sense of compassion and 
concern for the poor and the less for- 
tunate members of the commuinty. Very 
early in history the Jewish community 
reached the fateful conclusion expressed 
in the words, “Yes, I am my brother’s 
keeper.” 

With that conviction as an animating 
spirit, Jewry down through the cen- 
turies has offered to the world an ex- 
ample of brotherhood and humanitari- 
anism. The Christian injunction “and 
the greatest of these is charity” stems 
directly from our Jewish heritage. 

But I am speaking today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, not just to praise the Jewish tra- 
dition of fraternal concern for the poor. 
I want to commend, also, the large and 
continuing contributions that Jewish 
organizations have made to our 3-year- 
old war on poverty in the United States. 

These organizations have been among 
the most prominent and effective in their 
moral support of the antipoverty pro- 
grams, but their devotion to the cause of 
eradicating poverty has extended far be- 
yond that. They have contributed gen- 
erously of their time, their money, their 
talent, and their leadership capabilities 
to insure the success of our war on poy- 
erty programs, both nationally and in a 
thousand large and small communities 
from coast to coast. 

Our brothers and sisters of the Jewish 
faith have proved invaluable allies, 
indomitable warriors in the war on 
poverty. 

When that war is won we will be stand- 
ing proudly shoulder to shoulder, not 
only to celebrate that victory, but also in 
determination to march together to cre- 
ate a world of genuine brotherhood and 
peace. 


TIME FOR GREAT DECISIONS: AD- 
DRESS BY ALF M, LANDON 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the in- 
ternational scene is undergoing many 
changes of far ranging and fateful con- 
Sequences. Old and familiar conditions 
are being engulfed by new and powerful 
forces. How well we understand these 
new forces, and how well we develop and 
execute our foreign policy programs will 
determine America’s role in the world 
of tomorrow. In this period of changing 
world realities, there is an imperative 
need for clear, consistent and enlight- 
ened leadership. 

Mr. Alf M. Landon, in a major speech 
of September 18, addressed himself to 
these problems of today and drawing 
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from his long and productive experience 
offered wise counsel for tomorrow. Be- 
cause of the importance of these re- 
marks, I invite them to the attention of 
the Senate, and ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Landon’s speech be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Among other things, Mr. Landon ar- 
gues persuasively for the need of greater 
participation by the United Nations in 
bringing about an honorable settlement 
to the situation in Vietnam. He also 
stresses the value of the role of the Sen- 
ate in reviewing and advising on Amer- 
ican foreign policy. But his concluding 
remarks are most valuable I think and 
I want to quote one brief sentence which 
captures the essence of his message: 

What is required is the determination by 
the President for a long-range American de- 
sign toward peace—rather than one devel- 
oped piecemeal to meet the crisis as seen 
from the eyes of the President alone. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME FOR Great DECISIONS 


(By Alf M. Landon at the Johnson County 
Republican Women’s Clubs, Overland 
Park, Kans., September 18, 1967) 

I am going to discuss the issues that con- 
front us tonight and their relationship to 
political and economic life in the future. 

I am speaking tonight of the high points 
of four gaps that exist in the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s international relations and 
foreign policies, They are, first, the credibil- 
ity gap—on which Senator James Pearson 
spoke in an excellent Senate speech of May, 
1966—then the power gap—the economic 
gap—and how they all tie into the peace gap. 

One of the Democrat leaders in the United 
States Senate, Joseph S. Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania, has described this credibility gap as 
meaning that “the President has lost his 
consensus.” In other words, the President 
has lost the confidence of Democrats and 
Republicans alike in the Congress—and of 
the American people generally—in his lead- 
ership. 

President Johnsons “loss of consensus” is 
more than a national disaster. For that is 
Just what it is when people lose confidence 
in their leader. 

This same question exists in 
all over the world. It exists not because it 
exists in the United States of America—as 
the President would have it. It exists because 
of the confusion created by frequent admin- 
istration contradictory interpretations of 
factual press reports on major decisions 
within high ranking official circles. 

The latest case in point: On Thursday, 
August 30th, the Senate Sub-Committee on 


hearings—un: 
— Johnson’s management of the 
Vietnamese War, citing the difference of 
opinion on major strategy and tactics be- 
tween the civilian Secretary of Defense and 
the military experts of the General Staff, and 


ately had a press interview—saylng he never 
had known more complete agreement! 

Ten days later, he approved bombing at- 
tacks on port facilities of two North Viet- 
mamese principal harbors, despite press re- 
ports of strong objections of Secretary of 
Defense McNamara. This is the second time 
in a month that the objections of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to bo: targets were 
overruled in favor of bombing attacks urged 
by the General Staff. 
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Then comes the news today of the strange 
proceedings of a letter prepared in the State 
Department by two journalists of standing 
Harry Ashmore, Pulitzer Prize-winning for- 
mer editor of the Arkansas Gazette, and 
William C. Baggs, editor of the Miami News— 
in collaboration with Assistant Secretary of 
State William Bundy that was mailed to Ho 
Chi Minh, 

Senator Fulbright was by invitation an ob- 
server and confirms that. Mr. Bundy has not 
denied it as yet. 

It is inconceivable that Secretary of State 
Rusk and the President himself were not 
privy to this. 

Yet, according to Mr. Ashmore, President 
Johnson three days later wrote Ho Chi Minh 
a letter which “effectively and brutally” 
cancelled this private letter. 

Let us take a look at the Vietnam War— 
that has grown in two and one-half years 
under President Johnson from a compara- 
tively few advisors to a major American war. 

From the reports of the news media in 
Saigon—the Pentagon—the State Depart- 
ment and the White House in Washington— 
no one would think they covered the same 
war. 

This war is obviously not a partisan ques- 
tion. Both major parties are widely divided 
on both how effectively it is being conducted 
and as to its wisdom. 

Senator Everett Dirksen—the Republican 
minority leader of the United States Senate— 
is closer to President Johnson on both ques- 
tions than Senator Mike Mansfield—the 
Democrat majority leader of the United 
States Senate. 

As a matter of fact, future historians will 
undoubtedly refer to President Johnson's 
Vietnam policy as the Johnson-Goldwater 
policy, because these future historians will 
be able to interpret the division among 
Democrats on Mr. Johnson’s Vietnamese 
policies today—by and large—as the posi- 
tions Senator Barry Goldwater advocated in 
his 1964 presidential campaign. For that rea- 
son, future historians will be able to under- 
stand the division among some of the Demo- 
crat leaders. 

Let me refresh your recollection. I remem- 
ber the hilarious ridiculing of the Republi- 
can ential candidate when he proposed 
defoliation of the jungle. Today—and for the 
past year or so—President Johnson is follow- 
ing that military tactic. 

Also, the 1964 Republican presidential 
candidate advocated reducing Haiphong 
Harbor as the logistic base for modern mili- 
tary equipment and supplies for the North 
Vietnamese and the Viet Cong. 

Just ten days ago, the Pentagon announced 
bombing targets closer to that harbor than 
heretofore, and, a week ago, the third largest 
port in North Vietnam was bombed—de- 
stroying docks and other harbor facilities for 
the unloading of ships. 

It is timely to note, also, that this split in 
Democrat ranks is not confined to the 
“nervous Nellies’—as President Johnson 
sneeringly called them. Only a few weeks ago, 
the Young Democrats from seven midwestern 
states rejected a resolution offered by the 
Kansas delegation endorsing President John- 
son’s Vietnamese war policies. 

And a few weeks prior to that, the Young 
Republicans National Convention in Omaha 
in effect supported the Johnson-Goldwater 
Vietnamese war policies. 

In the meantime, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action—with an unbroken record of 
supporting Democrat presidential nominees— 
are more than mildly critical of President 
Johnson's Vietnamese war. They vigorously 
disagree that he inherited it—as he claims. 

They point out accurately—along with 
others—that he completely changed its char- 
acteristics when he turned it from a war by 
the South Vietnamese in defense of their 
country, aided and supported with United 
States supplies and only fourteen or s0 
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thousand advisors, Into an American war— 
with a five hundred thousand military 
force—and when the President reversed com- 
pletely—in six months after the election— 
his pledge that no American boy would be 
sent over there to fight in the place of the 
Vietnamese boys. 

South Vietnam's first elected president last 
week announced that he was for a continua- 
tion of the policy of the American boys doing 
the fighting and the South Vietnamese boys 
doing the pacification work behind the lines. 
Also that he would immediately enact a truce 
in bombing if North Vietnam would recipro- 
cate. 

That brings me to the power gap. 

The President himself announced at one 
time that he personally selected—the first 
of every morning—the targets that were to 
be bombed. He did not only that. He selected 
the number of bombs that were to be carried 
and the type and load of the bombs. For a 
while, at least, he decided the strategy of 
the General in command on the field of 
action, Senator Mansfield said the Senate 
Preparedness Sub-Committee report was di- 
rected at President Johnson—although only 
mentioning Secretary of Defense McNamara. 

Vietnam—a jungle-ridden, swamp-ridden 
country four years ago—with no logistic mili- 
tary value—no good road system at all—no 
good harbors—no modern air fields to speak 
of—has today, because of American dollars, 
good roads—major harbors and major air 
fields. It is therefore a place of logistic mili- 
tary value—perhaps second only to Okinawa. 

Last week, Secretary of Defense McNamara 
ordered the erection of barbed wire and elec- 
tronic barriers to block infiltration of com- 
batants and supplies to the Communist forces 
in South Vietnam, with “nary a termine at 
neither end“ —as an early Kansas legislator 
described a proposed new Kansas railroad. 
The press has already labeled it the “LBJ 
Wall”—somewhat unpleasantly reminiscent 
of the Great Wall of China and the Maginot 
Line of France. 

The Secretary of Defense—over a difference 
of opinion with the military—decided to 
spend untold millions of dollars and untold 
casualties in constructing a new barrier of 
barbed wire and most effective electronic 
equipment available in an attempt to stop 
the proliferation of men and supplies for the 
Communist forces in South Vietnam. 

Yet the Secretary of Defenes is reluctant 
to start on an anti-ballistic missile system— 
favored by military experts. 

America has three distant early warning 
huge radar outposts—one in the northern 
Canada, one in Alaska and one in Green- 
land—warning of any launching of missiles 
with nuclear warheads. 

I do not believe there should be any longer 
delay by the President in deciding—or if the 
President continues to make no decision on 
this most vital factor in America’s defense 
against a surprise missile attack, the Con- 
gress should itself made the decision—to start 
an adequate anti-ballistic missile system, 
located in Alaska. There can be no question 
that location would be a most needful con- 
tribution to our present warning system. 

A location in Alaska—only seconds away 
from our present radar outpost there—could 
intercept nuclear warhead missiles coming 
over the top—as it were—the Arctic Circle. 
That is the shortest route for any enemy 
missile attack on the United States. 

We are spending billions in South Viet- 
nam—unable to stop the build-up of men, 
supplies and more effective military equip- 
ment to the Communist forces in South Viet- 
nam—unable to bring the North Vietnamese 
any nearer a negotiating meeting. 

Russia is building an anti-ballistic missile 
system to guard Moscow. China’s border is 
so close, that is the best location the Soviet 
has. 

America’s geography is so different that 
Alaska is the natural and best location for 
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its anti-ballistic missile system for a missile 
attack from any direction. 

The Secretary of Defense is right in basing 
his objections on the fact that it involves 
extremely complicated technological factors 
with constant changes all the time—not only 
in the anti-ballistic missile system but also 
in the missiles—that would change the 
design of the anti-ballistic missile system. 

Nevertheless, I think America can meet 
the cost of such a system with all its at- 
tendant changes. The President or the Con- 
gress should forthwith authorize and see to 
the construction of an adequate anti-ballis- 
tic missile system immediately located in 
Alaska. In today’s news, Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara reversed his previous op- 
position to the construction of an Anti- 
Ballistic Missile system with the announce- 
ment of a “thin” ABM system. Just what the 
Secretary has in mind is not clear. It no 
doubt will be explained further for consid- 
eration by the Congress and the country. 

By way of the Manila Times come reports 
of increased bombing of North Vietnamese 
river dykes. Military men have believed the 
destruction of these dykes and flooding of 
North Vietnamese crop lands and blocking 
transportation would soon end the war. 

Gunfire is rampant in China. There is gun- 
fire along the Russian-Mongolian border— 
along the North-South Korean boundary line; 
gunfire between the Egyptians and the Is- 
raelis. Gunfire broke out last week along the 
China-India border. 

Many governments in the world are fac- 
ing internal rifts and crises of varying pro- 
portions on military-economic and political 
issues. The Israeli victory has completely al- 
tered the entire Middle East’s position and 
problems. 

All of which brings me to the immensely 
valuable review of our entire international 
relations policy initiated by Senator Ful- 
bright for the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Just what are the commitments President 
Johnson made at the Manila Conference of 
October, a year ago, for the military defense 
of all Asia? That is still kept a secret from 
the American people by the President. 

Just what are America’s commitments to 
the Congo that prompted President John- 
son’s hasty dispatch of three or four big 
cargo planes to the Congo a few months ago 
in response to that country’s president's ap- 
peal for help? 

Just what are the commitments that the 
Israeli government thought it had from the 
United States of America—that President 
Johnson said not so? 

And what are our relations with the new 
government of South Vietnam? The elec- 
tion—the first in all its history—may have 
been fair—but the sky is cloudy. 

These are only a few of the international 
policies of this administration that call for 
a review by the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

This is not an attempt by the Senate to 
conduct the foreign policies of the United 
States of America. It is simply an attempt 
to apply Woodrow Wilson's famous doctrine 
of “open covenants openly arrived at.” 

Senator Fulbright is simply applying that 
to the people’s right to know of commitments 
secretly arrived at—and not so secret at that. 
For these other governments know what 
President Johnson’s commitments are—or 
what they think they are. 

For sure—the American people do not want 
to get into another major war in Asia or 
Africa—without knowing what it is all 
about—and without a declaration of war by 
the Congress. 

President Johnson has at one time said 
the Vietnam War is carrying out the Cop- 
tainment Policy of President Truman. At 
another time, it was for the freedom of the 
South Vietmamese. He has compared them 
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to the American colonies in the War of In- 
dependence. 

As for me, the Containment Policy is one 
thing. I am not willing to spend one drop 
of an American boy’s blood fighting for the 
freedom of a people unwilling to fight for 
their own freedom. 

All foreign treaties can be made consti- 
tutionally only by and with the advice of 
the Senate. It is high time the Senate asserts 
its constitutional responsibility and that the 
American voters hold the Senators—who 
ignore their obligations of their office in that 
respect—tesponsible for involving us in any 
future major wars. 

Therefore, I believe Senator Fulbright and 
other members of his Committee—in review- 
ing America’s position in its foreign policies 
and international relations—should have the 
stout support of all Americans opposed to 
getting involved in another major undeclared 
war. 

That brings me to the economic gap. 

Russia today is suffering quite an economic 
loss in the Middle East—not to mention the 
political phase. The Soviet is building back 
at additional cost the Arab military equip- 
ment destroyed or captured by the Israelis. 

The big military base in Cuba is an eco- 
nomic drain on Russia. The Vietnamese war 
is a steadily increasing economic drain. So is 
China 


I think the question can be raised with 
validity that the costly anti-ballistic missile 
system the Soviet is building to guard Mos- 
cow is for protection against a nuclear attack 
from China rather than from the United 
States of America. 

Moscow is only maybe a thousand miles 
from the present atomic base of China, as 
compared with many more thousands of 
miles from America. On top of all that is the 
increasing pressure on the inefficient and 
unworkable Marx-Lenin economic theories of 
keeping up with the United States of Amer- 
ica in the arms race—especially space devel- 
opments. 

Furthermore, I repeat my previous ques- 
tion: After Mao—what? That is of infinitely 
more concern to Russia than any other fac- 
tor in the international situation today— 
and to the United States of America as well. 

As evidence of this economic drain on Rus- 
sia, I call attention to the fact that Com- 
munists inherited all the accumulated 
wealth of the Czars of centuries and the pri- 
vate property and money in the banks they 
seized and expropriated. 

The Soviets inherited no debts to offset 
these enormous assets because the Commu- 
nists repudiated all public and private debts. 
That enormous treasury has enabled the So- 
viets to weather forty and more years of the 
economic failure of Marx-Lenin theories. 

Not long ago, I read that the Soviets have 
offered for sale for the first time some of 
the valuables they acquired in the Czar's 
collection, It is always a sign of economic 
stress and strain when a country starts sell- 
ing very rare collections of that nature. It 
also indicates its dependence on interna- 
tional trade. 

The same economic and political strain is 
telling on America. 

The Johnson fiscal policy is really an adap- 
tation of Lord Keynes’ economic theories 
that have not been adopted in any country 
in the world except the United States of 
America. Even in England—his home coun- 
try—the different governments, whether 
Conservative or Labor, have been reluctant 
to make Lord Keynes’ new economic theories 
the basis of their fiscal policy. 

The Keynes theories have been widely ac- 
cepted by modern economists in this country. 
They provided for deficit spending in time of 
depression—to be paid for in good times. 

The Johnson administration fiscal policy 
nas completely disregarded that last provi- 
sion. 

As I’ve said heretofore, it is not only the 
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theories of Keynes that trial and error would 
prove; it would be the management. And 
sound management would always be handi- 
capped by the politics of preparing for the 
next election. 

In late 1965, the President’s Economic Ad- 
visory Council recommended an increase in 
taxes for the fiscal budget planning of 1966. 
There was a division in the Council, but 
the majority—including Chairman Ackly— 
favored the tax increase. 

Instead of following the recommendation 
of the trained economic experts, the Presi- 
dent disregarded it as a way of meeting the 
mounting pressure of inflationary prices cre- 
ated by the so-called good times boom. 

He left it to the Federal Reserve Bank to 
increase the interest rate as a brake on that 
anticipated pressure. When the Federal Re- 
serve action was attacked, he sympathized 
with that in a public statement. When he 
had the opportunity to change the set-up of 
the Federal Reserve Bank to correct the ac- 
tion he criticized, he did not do so. 

It is obvious that the President was trying 
to avoid a tax rise in an election year. 

In his fiscal budget recommended to the 
Congress in 1967, he asked for a six percent 
sur charge tax. But that was not followed 
with any legislative information to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the National House 
of Representatives—where all such fiscal leg- 
islation has to start. As a result, the House 
Committee simply waited for that proposed 
legislation. 

A month ago he increased his recommen- 
dation to ten percent. 

Today we are confronted with an estimated 
astronomical $29 billion deficit if the Con- 
gress does not enact the President's request 
for increased taxes. Even if it does, America 
is confronted with its largest deficit at any 
time in its history—except for World War 
Two—of approximately $19 billion. 

Therefore, America is confronted—on the 
one hand—with an increased tax rate—on 
which the President’s Economic Advisory 
Council is divided because of the timing of 
the brake—or—on the other hand—eyen if 
it is passed—with an equally threatening fis- 
cal policy of still an astronomical deficit of 
$19 billion. 

Therefore, the entire world situation is 
completely changed from a year ago—and 
there is significant change in South Vietnam 
itself. 

That brings me to the peace gap. 

There is general agreement among those 
familiar with the facts that President John- 
son has missed worthwhile opportunities for 
peace. 

There are, for instance, the leads that our 
late Ambassador to the United Nations, Adlai 
Stevenson, believed were worthwhile follow- 
ing up in further conversations with the 
North Vietnamese that President Johnson 
brushed aside as being of no consequence. 

This points up the lamentable failure of 
President Johnson’s administration to accept 
the formal proposal of Premier Chou En Lai 
and Chairman Mao—two days after the ex- 
plosion of their first bomb in October, 1964— 
for a meeting of the five nuclear powers— 
America, Russia, France, England, and 
China—preliminary to a meeting of all gov- 
ernments to eliminate nuclear weapons. The 
Pentagon dismissed the Chinese bomb as ob- 
solete. The State Department dismissed their 
proposal as propaganda. 

Five days later, I urged its acceptance for 
the purpose of discussion, at least. If it was 
mere propaganda, that was the way to find 
out. France and Russia, two months later, 
agreed to the Chinese proposal. Our refusal 
to do so can be the most fateful decision for 
the entire world—for a nuclear war will not 
be limited to one country or a number of 
countries, as what is now called the conven- 
tional wars” or “conventional weapons” of 
the past. 

What I have briefly outlined of the chang- 
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ing world situation may offer new oppor- 
tunities for exploring an over-all stabiliza- 
tion and stopping of these incipient wars 
scattered all over the world. I’ve always said 
that Vietnam was a part and parcel of the 
entire international relations. 

It is evident that President Johnson can 
no longer continue in place his present pol- 
icy. He has to move in one direction or an- 
other. The American people are growing im- 
patient and frustrated over the failures of his 
military decisions in South Vietnam. He has 
to move either to step up the war, as the 
Sub-Committee on National Preparedness 
called for—or step up negotiations for peace, 
as the increasing pressure of the United 
States Senate calls for. 

The time is right for factual, realistic talks 
instead of such fanciful claims for the Nu- 
clear Arms Embargo Agreement that is mean- 
ingless—with the key third clause left blank 
because no agreement could be reached on 
the provisions for inspection and enforce- 
ment, and with the failure of France and 
China—with nuclear powers in their own 
right—to sign this facade of a nuclear weap- 
ons limitation agreement. 

I call your attention to a speech on the 
floor of the Senate by Senator Mike Mansfield 
on September 1st—the day after the report 
of the Senate Sub-Committee on Prepared- 
ness I have referred to. 

Then the Senator said that, with the ap- 
proval of the President, he was urging refer- 
ring the peaceful solution of the Vietnam 
War to the United Nations. 

Using the good offices of the United Nations 
is not a new position for Senator Mansfield— 
or Senator Fulbright—or Senator Morse—or 
Senator Carlson—or Senator Aiken—or other 
Democrat and Republican members of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The importance of Senator Mansfield’s 
statement is the use of the word “approval” 
in the timing and the new approach. 


ON THE POSSIBILITY OF BEING 
WRONG 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 


- commend to Members of Congress a com- 


mencement address by Mr. Hedley Dono- 
van, editor in chief of Time, Inc., deliv- 
ered at New York University on June 13, 
1967. The address, entitled “On the Pos- 
sibility of Being Wrong,” is a thoughtful 
perceptive discussion of the importance 
of magnanimity of thought on the part 
of Americans viewing the Vietnam war. 

Said Mr. Donovan: 

I foresee in this country a kind of crisis 
of integrity, in which powerful and influen- 
tial people will have to consider the possi- 
bility of saying out loud that they were 
wrong. Many of them have never tried it be- 
fore, and it would not come easy to them. 
But if they cannot bring themselves to it, I 
think the American intellectual climate and 
the whole tone of our politics could be em- 
bittered for years. 


Mr. President, I was impressed by the 
breadth of mind and the refreshing 
frankness of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] when, last week, he simply 
said: 

I was wrong about Vietnam. 


Senator Morton is one of the most 
respected leaders of the Republican Par- 
ty, serving formerly as national GOP 
chairman. He had previously backed the 
Vietnam escalation policy, including the 
bombing of North Vietnam. Now he has 
changed his mind and is honest enough 
to say so. I believe this is the kind of 
spirit Mr. Donovan is recommending. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Donovan’s address be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ON THE PossiBILITY OF BEING WRONG 


(Commencement address given at the 135th 
exercises of New York University, June 13, 
1967, by Hedley Donovan, editor in chief of 
Time Inc., trustee of the university) 
Chairman Murphy, President Hester, Fac- 

ulty, Trustees, alumni, friends of New York 

University; and Graduates of 1967: 

Along with all your academic achievements 
that we are saluting today, I think you 
should also be congratulated for choosing 
such an exceptionally interesting moment of 
history for your Commencement Day. 

History has been moving with dazzling 
speed in the Middle East these past few days. 
In Southeast Asia it moves with agonizing 
slowness, but equally momentously. And his- 
tory has not exactly been idle in other re- 
gions. Britain once more is trying to join 
Europe; Nigeria, the most populous state of 
Africa, is tearing itself apart; China’s “Cul- 
tural Revolution” continues to shake the 
most populous nation on earth. 

I don’t know how often it happens that a 
Trustee of New York University is caught 
quoting Leon Trotsky with approval, but I 
will risk it this morning Trotsky said nobody 
who longs for a quiet life should be born into 
the Twentieth Century. 

Clearly enough, all of you New York Uni- 
versity graduates of 1967 come equipped with 
good steady nerves. 

But I want to talk this morning about 
quite a different quality which I hope you 
also possess, If you have this quality, I think 
you must have learned it from wise parents, 
or developed it out of your own innate good 
sense, because I am not sure it is being taught 
today at any major American university. I 
am speaking of the ability to be wrong. 

You may consider this a peculiarly appro- 
priate subject for a speech by a journalist, 
and so do I. In our line of work we jour- 
nalists are given a good many opportunities 
to be wrong. We have one or two other 
weakness I should mention. We are often too 
heavily preoccupied with the news of the 
last ten minutes, We are always flattered, 
therefore, and sometimes a little intoxicated, 
by an invitation to speak in some setting 
where it is permissible, or even customary, 
to talk in terms of generations, and lifetimes, 
and the long sweep of history. I shall try 
not to be carried away by the spaciousness 
of this occasion. 

But I do want to try to look a year or two 
beyond today’s front pages, to what seems to 
me to loom up as a difficult and perhaps 
dangerous moment in the intellectual and 
political life of the United States. I foresee 
in this country a kind of crisis of integrity, 
in which powerful and influential people 
will have to consider the possibility of say- 
ing out loud that they were wrong. Many of 
them have never tried it before, and it would 
not come easy to them. But if they cannot 
bring themselves to it, I think the American 
intellectual climate and the whole tone of 
our politics could be embittered for years. 

So I am going to ask you this morning to 
consider the American aftermath of Viet 
Nam. But I want to go there by way of the 
Middle East. The Middle East has given us 
a short vacation from Viet Nam; I think it 
may also give us fresh perspective on Viet 
Nam. There are certainly some instructive 
contrasts between the two wars, and there 
are also significant connections. 

I think if we are honest, we must all ad- 
mit we-found last week very exciting. It has 
been a long time, if ever, since Viet Nam 
seemed exciting. I think we must admit that 
we were caught up last week in some very 
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old-fashioned emotions, ignited by a popular 
war, even a romantic war. It has been a long 
time, if ever, since there seemed to be any- 
thing romantic about Viet Nam. And wasn't 
it gratifying to be able to follow it all so 
clearly on sensible old-fashioned war maps— 
two columns advancing here, three towns 
captured over there, and so on, a satisfaction 
we never have (and never will have) in that 
maddening new-style war in Viet Nam. I 
suppose if we are honest we also must admit 
that as we saw those advancing arrows on the 
maps, our first thoughts did not turn in- 
stinctively to the casualties that must have 
been suffered, civilian and military, Israeli 
and Arab. No, I think we were busy cheering. 

So the brilliant Israeli army has among 
other things given us an interesting glimpse 
into ourselves, and what we see in there is 
that we Americans are certainly not a paci- 
ficist people, we do not believe the use of 
military force is immoral per se, we are quite 
prepared to see it used in behalf of a just 
cause, and in the last analysis it is we our- 
selves, and other nations whom we think 
well of, who will be the judges of what is 
just. 

Speaking to this generation of university 
students, I think that you, if I may say so, 
are especially indebted to the Israeli army, 
because you had not had any previous ex- 
posure to a popular war. The only war you 
had known, I mean not from the history 
books but in your daily life, as readers of 
the press, viewers of television, voters or 
voters soon to be, debaters, demonstrators, 
soldiers and potential soldiers, your only war 
has been the extremely controversial, com- 
plicated, frustrating war in Viet Nam. But 
now you have had at least a brief experience 
of another face of war. 

I am not suggesting that everyone who 
admired the operations of the Israeli army 
last week must now necessarily support the 
operations of the American forces in Viet 
Nam. We might well wish that we could see 
in Viet Nam such surgically exact use of 
force as the Israelis so masterfully demon- 
strated. We might also wish that South Viet 
Nam had the cohesiveness and discipline and 
national spirit of Israel. We are there, of 
course, precisely because South Viet Nam 
does not have those things, but might in 
time develop them, and meanwhile occupies 
a piece of ground that has become enor- 
mously important, strategically, politically, 
and psychologically, 

By the way, General Moshe Dayan, the Is- 
raeli Defense Minister, made a tour of the 
Viet Nam war last year. When he returned 
to Israel he published some articles sup- 
porting the general objectives of the U.S. 
stand in Viet Nam, criticizing some aspects 
of the U.S. performance there, praising oth- 
ers. Just this past Sunday, on a C.B.S. pro- 
gram, somebody said to General Dayan 
wouldn't it be nice if South Viet Nam would 
fight like Israel, and the General was tactful 
enough to say that it would also help if the 
Viet Cong were Arabs. My own amateur guess 
is that within the next year—or two years 
at the most—we will see the shape of the 
final outcome in Viet Nam, not the last shot 
but an unmistakable trend. It will begin 
to come clear that the Viet Nam policy of 
the Johnson Administration is a failure, or 
that it is a success. This war is just not 
going to grind along forever. 

I would define any of the following situa- 
tions as constituting clear failure of the 
Johnson Administration’s Viet Nam policy: 
Any significant reduction in the percentage 
of the South Viet Nam population now under 
control of the Saigon government; or a dis- 
ruptive new round of coups among the South 
Vietnamese Generals; or a condition in which 
the rural pacification and development pro- 
grams were completely stalled, and very large 
increases in the American troop commit- 
ment—such as a quarter million more men— 
were being requested. A more advanced stage 
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of failure would be a negotiated American 
evacuation, in a situation which gave the 
Viet Cong control of South Viet Nam or 
put them in a good position to take it over 
soon. The latter of course is a settlement we 
could have had at any time with no effort 
whatever, so if that should be the final re- 
sult of all our sacrifice, the whole policy 
would have been a sorry mistake indeed. 

Confronted with a failure of the policy in 
any of these forms, there are several lines 
of rationalization by which an individual 
supporter of the policy could avoid saying 
he himself had actually been wrong. One ob- 
vious line would be that the policy was right 
but it hadn’t been prosecuted vigorously 
enough, that we should have gone all-out to 
win, Another argument might be that our 
Viet Nam stand had already brought about 
certain strategic benefits—that it had helped, 
for instance, make possible the anti-com- 
munist revolution in Indonesia—but now 
this effort was no longer needed. Other ways 
of evading an acknowledgment of failure 
are fairly easy to think up. What is perhaps 
more difficult to visualize is any important 
number of politicians, editors, generals, or 
ordinary citizens stepping up and saying, “I 
was wrong. I thought the policy would 
work, but it didn't.“ 

But now consider another possible out- 
come, that the policy succeeds. I would define 
success as a situation in which the percent- 
age of Viet Nam population under govern- 
ment control is increasing; political stability 
in the countryside is improving; enemy troop 
strength is declining; U.S. and Allied casual- 
ties are declining though guerrilla opera- 
tions might still continue for quite a time; 
U.S. troop strength has leveled out; and a 
schedule can be set up for the first gradual 
withdrawals of U.S. troops. If that should be 
the situation sometime within the next year 
or two, I would say the Administration’s Viet 
Nam policy had been vindicated. 

Again, however, there could be many pos- 
sible ways for opponents of the policy to 
evade such an admission. One would be to 
say that such stability as existed had been 
achieved in spite of the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s policy, that the big U.S, military 
effort had served to magnify rather than re- 
duce the underlying political and economic 
problems of Viet Nam. Another argument 
would be: Yes, we did finally succeed but it 
just wasn’t worth the cost. And still another 
argument could be that our policy was mor- 
ally indefensible from the beginning, and 
therefore any apparent successes for the pol- 
icy are morally unacceptable. 

But I wonder if any Senator, columnist, 
professor, clergyman, pediatrician might 
come forward and simply say, “Well, what 
do you know, I have to admit Lyndon John- 
son was right about Viet Nam.” It is kind of 
fun to try to imagine some of these scenes, 
and I admit there are one or two particular 
individuals it would be especially interesting 
to watch in these roles. 

But there is a much more serious point in- 
volved. Viet Nam has been a bitterly divisive 
issue in American life for some two and a 
half years, ever since we began the air at- 
tacks on the North and made the first com- 
mitment of U.S. ground combat units, Viet 
Nam will continue to be a highly divisive 
issue until the Johnson policy has unmis- 
takably failed or succeeded. I think that 
realization will come not in a single thunder- 
clap some Monday morning, but in an ac- 
cumulation of evidence over several months. 

And when that happens—and I believe it 
will happen in 1968 or 1969—then surely 
there is plenty of other business America 
should be turning to. But if at that time 
everyone must still insist he was right about 
Viet Nam, and no one is willing to admit he 
was wrong, then I am afraid we are doomed 
to go on arguing about Viet Nam. This could 
perpetuate in America a very sour political 
and intellectual atmosphere. It would not be 
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an atmosphere favorable to trust and con- 
fidence and purpose in our national life. 

Politicians, of course, are notoriously re- 
luctant to admit error. Few of them have ever 
gone so far as Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, 

N. T. U. Law School, 1910. You remember his 
famous line When I make a mistake, it’s a 
beaut.” 

The President of the United States at the 
time of my graduation from college, indeed 
for more than a decade afterward, was 
Franklin Roosevelt. There is no instance of 
President Roosevelt ever publicly acknowl- 
edging a mistake. 

Harry Truman once went to a seminar at 
another university of this city—I hope it's 
all right to mention the name—it was Co- 
lumbia—and said “On the big things, I was 
right. And on the little things. . . well, if 
there's anyone listening here who hasn’t ever 
made a mistake, let him put on his wings 
and fly the hell out of here.” You notice, 
of course, that President Truman was con- 
ceding mistakes only on the occasional little 
thing, and even this confession did not come 
until 1959, six years after he had left the 
White House. 

President Kennedy has been credited by 
some biographers with a particularly gen- 
erous confession of error after the Bay of 
Pigs, when he said he would not try “to con- 
ceal responsibility. . . because I am the re- 
sponsible officer of the government.” This 
was a manly but I think entirely obvious 
statement of a simple constitutional fact. In 
a great many private and semi-private re- 
marks which got leaked to the press quite 
rapidly, President Kennedy made it very 
clear that he felt he had been given very bad 
advice by the CIA and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and that his error was in underwrit- 
ing their error. They in turn have let it be 
known that they, of course, were right, and 
that the crucial error was President Ken- 
nedy's, because he watered down their plans. 

Lyndon Johnson is another President who 
is not on the record with many acknowl- 
edgments of fallibility. He did say at a press 
conference in February, “From time to time 
we will make mistakes,” and then just last 
month he said, “We try not to think ourselves 
in possession of all truths...” At first glance 
these are appealingly humble statements, 
but then you begin to wonder a little about 
that “we.” It’s somewhat ambiguous, per- 
haps a trifle imperial. Or maybe it’s merely 
the “editorial we.” 

Coming to the editorial, I would have to 
say that journalists have never been notor- 
iously eager to acknowledge their mistakes. 
Many, indeed, have perfected a smooth, ef- 
fortless way of taking a new position without 
ever noting that they once held quite the 
opposite view. 

I do know one editor, however, who de- 
veloped a remarkable facility in confessing 
error, and he used this to play upon the 
sympathies of his staff; they felt so sorry for 
a man who could make so many mistakes 
that they would do almost anything for 
him. Indeed one of his colleagues once ac- 
cused him of practicing wrongmanship.“ 
This is really very rare. 

A few weeks ago in New York I attended a 
ceremony where some of the most prestigious 
prizes in journalism were being distributed. 
One of the recipients made a graceful little 
speech saying, among other things, that re- 

in technical fields do from 
time to time make mistakes. But I thought 
the particular language chosen by the re- 
porter for this confession was revealing, and 
so I wrote it down. “No reporter in these 
fields has totally escaped from being had in 
some particularly difficult and humiliating 
way.” Being had—here you will note that 
the main burden of error rests not so much 
on the reporter as on the people he was un- 
lucky enough to listen to. Perhaps a little 
like the President and the Bay of Pigs. 

Maybe journalists and politicians are hope- 
less cases, though I prefer to think not. But 
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surely everyone would agree that the people 
who should be first and frankest in admit- 
ting error would be the academic intellec- 
tuals with their totally disinterested dedica- 
tion to free inquiry and the pursuit of the 
truth. If the academy is indeed faithful to 
the rigorous standards it professes, one might 
expect to see it lead the way when there are 
errors to be acknowledged. But the recent 
record is not reassuring. 

It may seem hard to remember now, but 
only two years ago much of the intellectual 
community of the United States was in a 
furor of indignation against Lyndon John- 
son’s intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public. There were protest meetings, angry 
letters to the editor, paid ads in the papers 
with hundreds of professors’ names in fine 
print, and so on. A much louder protest, as a 
matter of fact, than the President's Viet Nam 
policy had then begun to draw. 

Well, you don’t hear much about the 
Dominican Republic any more. It has not 
turned into a land of milk and honey, or a 
nice clean Anglo-Saxon model democracy, 
and like almost any one of the 131 countries 
in the world with the exception of the dozen 
or so richest and most stable, the Dominican 
Republic could have a revolution tomorrow. 
But in the meantime, by any reasonable 
standards for its part of the world, it is get- 
ting along pretty well. There is no evidence 
that President Johnson’s intervention did 
any lasting harm to U.S. relations with Latin 
America, and in the Dominican Republic it- 
self there is considerable evidence that his 
intervention did quite a lot of good. But we 
certainly don’t see very many of those in- 
tellectuals who protested the President's 
Dominican policy now coming forward by 
letter, picket line, lecture, editorial, paid ad, 
or any other of our many available means of 
free speech to say, “Well, Johnson was right, 
and I was wrong.” 

I wonder if it will be this generation of 
university graduates—your generation—that 
could perhaps teach Americans how to be 
wrong. All it takes is courage, honesty, self- 
respect, grace—and sometimes a sense of hu- 
mor can help. You might give quite a lesson 
to some of your elders—journalists, politi- 
cians, even some professors and preachers. 

I know many students of New York Uni- 
versity have felt deeply, and spoken up 
strongly, on Viet Nam, the issue that has 
dominated the public life of the United 
States for half or more of your college years. 
I as a Trustee of this University am proud 
that so many of you have taken a stand in 
this passionate debate. 

Some of you will turn out to have been 
wrong. It is in the way you react to that 
moment, I suggest, that you will get a chance 
to take another stand—in behalf of a mature 
and civilized style of public life in America, 

How to be right is something of an art, 
too, and some of you will get a chance to 
show your skill at that, when the Viet Nam 
returns are finally in. How to be right in 
ways that make it a little easier for the peo- 
ple who were wrong to decide that they were 
wrong, and that make it easier for all of us 
to turn together to a fresh agenda. 

You know, after a war we Americans do 
a beautiful job of binding up the wounds of 
the enemy. Look at Japan and Germany to- 
day. After Viet Nam, I think many of the 
most serious wounds will be internal, right 
here at home, and some of the most grievous 
will be in this very deeply divided city of 
New York. 

Looking ahead to that time, we might 
perhaps begin even now, without in any way 
restricting the Viet Nam debate, to let a 
certain measure of modesty and generosity 
into the dialogue. As to what will or won't 
work in Viet Nam, we might begin by ad- 
mitting that we are all to some extent 
guessing. Nothing is guaranteed. So far as 
the morality of the policy is concerned, we 
might do well to credit all parties to the 
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debate with decent motives and a normal 
sense of human compassion. We might also 
try, even as we go on arguing, to reawaken 
some sense among us of community. As 
Americans we have come a long way together; 
our history, when you get right down to it, 
really reads pretty well. 

I was in Viet Nam last month, and one day 
in Saigon I met a New York University alum- 
nus named Hoang Nang Oanh. He took a 
Master's degree here in Comparative Juris- 
prudence, Class of 1964. He is now a Third 
Lieutenant—they have such a thing—in the 
South Vietnamese army. In the course of our 
conversation, he said to me, “You know it is 
only two days from Saigon to Washington, 
but it is also 200 years.” 

The incredibly audacious thing that Third 
Lieutenant Oanh—and a few million other 
people in South Viet Nam—and we Ameri- 
cans—are trying to do, is to defend not so 
much a nation as the possibility that South 
Viet Nam can become a nation. It’s a very 
tough proposition. We may fail, If so I hope 
that I, as one who has supported the policy, 
will be prompt to admit that we had at- 
tempted something beyond our powers. 

But you know, we may just succeed. And 
if that happens, I hope that the many 
thoughtful and dedicated Americans who 
have opposed the policy will be glad to ac- 
knowledge that their country is sometimes 
capable of even more than we should dare 
to dream. 


HOW TO CUT SPENDING SHARPLY 
AND RESPONSIBLY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, suc- 
ceedingly over the past few weeks, more 
and more critical appraisal of adminis- 
tration economic policy has been raised. 
And heard throughout this criticism is 
the reasoning that it is up to the Gov- 
ernment sector to meet the threat of in- 
flation and recession; that, indeed, 
wasteful public spending and inflation- 
ary pressures go hand in hand. 

The September 23 issue of Business 
Week contains an editorial aptly stating 
the current dilemma. The editorial says 
in part: 

The President would be well-advised to re- 
spond to this resistance and make a really 
tough program-by-program review of his 
budget. Every billion dollars in outlays he 
can cut is a billion dollars that could be 
scaled off the needed tax bill. All programs 
military, space, agriculture, public works, 
and welfare—need to be subjected to fiscal 
* with an eye to eliminating fat and 
pork. 


Mr. President, there is no room today 
for policies which misallocate valuable 
resources. Government spending pro- 
grams should be funded only if they can 
return significant benefits. But this has 
not been the case in the past. 

A major gap now exists between the 
exjected rate of return on investment 
in the public sector and the rate found 
in the private sector. The rate used in 
Government projects corresponds to the 
historical coupon rate on outstanding 
long-term Government bonds. This rate 
is slightly over 3 percent, even though 
the Government is currently paying more 
than 5 percent. When the low rate is ap- 
plied to Government planned projects, it 
means that funds transferred to the pub- 
lic sector will be used in spending pro- 
grams which do not necessarily yield 
large-scale benefits on any realistic 
basis. 

In the study of economics, the term 
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“cost” includes an evaluation of the 
alternative uses in which a resource could 
have been used. A low estimate of op- 
portunity cost understates the real cost 
of a project; it creates inflationary pres- 
sures, an increasing national debt, and 
lower overall economic growth. 

Members of the economics professions 
are adamant that the administration is 
applying the wrong discount rate. In 
recent hearings of the Joint Economic 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Economy 
in Government, a group of leading econ- 
omists agreed that the private sector 
discount rate should be the relevant 
rate for public projects. These econ- 
omists testified that by using the 
private sector rate—which they noted was 
at least 10 percent, and perhaps as high 
as 15 percent—hillions of dollars in long- 
term public works type programs could 
be pared from the budget. 

This criticism does not mean that we 
should begin slicing away at every Gov- 
ernment program. That is not either the 
idea or the intent of these remarks. The 
point to be raised is that many possibil- 
ities do exist for cutting back administra- 
tion spending requests. It is within the 
role of Congress to insist that realistic 
discount rates be applied to both existing 
and future budget plans. Already I have 
asked that the Department of the In- 
terior redo its cost-benefit calculations 
on projects undertaken during the past 
3 years, showing comparisons with the 
present rate and the discount rate used 
in the private sector. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Business Week editorial, 
entitled “The Two Sides of Fiscal Policy,” 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Two Smes or Fiscal. POLICY 

The evidence is mounting that the Admin- 
istration is right in calling for fiscal measures 
to damp down inflationary pressure and to 
maintain balance in the U.S. economy. Per- 
sonal income took a $4.5-billion upward jump 
in August. Industrial production climbed 
more than a full point in the same month. 
At the rate these indicators are moving, 
it is likely that gross national product will 
climb by almost $15-billion in the current 
quarter—of which about two-thirds will be 
real gains, and one-third will represent price 
inflation. : 

With military spending on Vietnam slated 
to rise and the deficit in the federal budget 
widening, there is genuine danger that we 
will have a worsening of inflation if the Ad- 
minstration fails to take restrictive action. 
This would surely bring back tight money, 
hurt capital spending and housing—and in 
effect, replay the policy blunders of 1966. 

A very substantial majority of informed 
economists, businesmen, and bankers have 
now agreed that taxes must be raised—and 
have so advised the House Ways & Means 
Committee. Nevertheless, the committee’s 
powerful chairman, Representative Wilbur 
Mills, has made it perfectly clear that he and 
a substantial majority of his committee are 
not going to go along with the Administra- 
tion’s tax request unless the President shows 
that he is willing to cut the expenditure side 
of the budget. 

It will do no good for the Administration 
to contend that this is impossible with the 
war in Vietnam still escalating, the war on 
poverty and urban squalor still building, and 
new programs like the “thin” anti-missile de- 
fense system getting under way. The hard 
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political fact the Administration must face is 
that the proposed tax increase is bitterly un- 
popular, not merely with congressmen but 
with the voters to whom they respond. It is 
too easy to assume that this resistance is 
simply based on short-sighted self-interest. 
There is some of this, of course, but resist- 
ance also stems from concerns over inequities 
among different taxpayers and industries that 
would result from the proposed flat 10% 
surtax. It also reflects widespread popular 
discontent with the Administration's man- 
agement of public policy, and a feeling 
not very clearly defined, that the Administra- 
tion is trying to do too much in too many 
different directions. 

The President would be well-advised to 
respond to the resistance and make a really 
tough program-by-program review of his 
budget. Every billion dollars in outlays he can 
cut is a billion dollars that could be scaled 
off the needed tax bill. All programs—mili- 
tary, space, agriculture, public works, and 
welfare—need to be subjected to fiscal 
scrutiny, with an eye to eliminating fat and 
pork. 

After the President has demonstrated that 
he is determined to meet the sort of stiff crit- 
icism he is getting from Wilbur Mills, he will 
win the size and kind of tax increase the 
country needs. But this struggle over fiscal 
policy is going to take more time—probably 
until the last hours of the Congressional ses- 
sion late this fall. 


SUBSIDIES FOR MARYLAND 
TOBACCO EXPORTS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, yester- 
day I had the opportunity to testify be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Agricultural Operations of the House 
Committee on Agriculture on a bill (H.R. 
7986) which would allow Maryland to- 
bacco farmers to receive subsidies for to- 
bacco exports. I have cosponsored in the 
Senate, S. 1444, identical to H.R. 7986, 
and currently pending before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

For more than a year, now, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has continued 
to discriminate against Maryland to- 
bacco exports by denying the Maryland 
farmers a subsidy of 5 cents a pound of 
tobacco. The proposed legislation, if en- 
acted, would put an end to this discrimi- 
nation visited upon Maryland tobacco 
farmers by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my testimony before the House 
Agriculture Subcommittee be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY Or SENATOR JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 
BEFORE THE FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL OPERA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE AGRI- 
CULTURE COMMITTEE REGARDING EXPORT 
SUBSIDIES FOR MARYLAND TOBACCO, OCTOBER 
3, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, I appear this morning to 

urge this subcommittee to act favorably on 

H.R. 7986, a bill to encourage the exporta- 

tion of agricultural commodities. This bill 

would allow Maryland tobacco farmers to 
receive subsidies for tobacco exports regard- 
less of their disapproval of marketing quotas. 

Maryland tobacco has been an important 
export crop since colonial times. Today, five 
counties in Maryland grow tobacco, and 
three of them are heavily dependent upon 
this crop to sustain their economy. In fact, 
both the federal and state governments have 
spent considerable effort and money in re- 
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cent years to develop the economies of these 
counties. The Department of Commerce has 
classified one of these counties as economi- 
cally “depressed,” but, regardless, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has continued to 
deny a subsidy that would protect its tobacco 
and thus its economy. The economic effect 
of the denial of this export subsidy to Mary- 
land tobacco by the Department of Agricul- 
ture is not only felt directly by the tobacco 
farmers and dealers, but by countless citi- 
zens of the five Southern Maryland coun- 
ties where tobacco is the prime cash crop 
and whose livelihood depends upon the to- 
bacco industry. Only by the enactment of 
this legislation, Mr. Chairman, can the Con- 
gress end the unjustifiable treatment which 
Maryland tobacco exports have been sub- 
jected to by the Department of Agriculture. 

I would like to indicate briefly how this 
problem developed. 

On February 25, 1966, faced with a second 
consecutive 15% cut in acreage allotments, 
the Maryland tobacco growers voted against 
marketing quotas. Having elected to take 
their chances on the workings of a free 
market, the Maryland producers assumed 
that their crops would have the same com- 
petitive advantages as other tobacco. Sub- 
sequent action by the Department of Agri- 
culture prove these assumptions wrong. On 
June 10, 1966, the Department announced 
that Maryland growers, who had rejected 
acreage quotas, would not be eligible to re- 
ceive the newly-created export subsidies of 5 
cents per pound of tobacco. This action was 
taken even though the export subsidy was in- 
stituted, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, to help American tobacco “re- 
gain and expand foreign markets.” In light of 
this rationale for the subsidy, it is difficult to 
understand the Department’s conflicting 
position of denying the subsidy for Mary- 
land tobacco. This discriminatory decision by 
the Department can only be seen as an 
attempt to punish Maryland tobacco farmers 
for voting to remove acreage allotment con- 
trols for the 1966 crops. 

It must be noted that it would have been 
impossible for Maryland tobacco farmers to 
know at the time of their vote that they 
would be denied export payments as a result 
of their decision to reject acreage restrictions. 
There was no precedent for the Depart- 
ment's inconsistent action. Furthermore, the 
farmer did not know at the time he voted 
that the Department of Agriculture was ac- 
tively considering the implementation of 
this export subsidy program, and, to com- 
pound the hardship on the Maryland to- 
bacco farmer, the Department even refused 
to extend the export payments to previous 
crops that were grown under acreage con- 
trols. 

The Maryland Congressional delegation has 
constantly tried to persuade the Department 
of Agriculture to rescind its decision. I would 
like to insert in the committee's records 
copies of correspondence the Maryland dele- 
gation has had with Secretary Freeman. I 
think these letters clearly indicate the detail 
to which we have gone in stating the case 
for the Maryland tobacco farmer. 

Members of the delegation and their staff 
personnel have spent many hours in con- 
ference and consultation with officials, rep- 
resentatives of the Maryland Port Authority 
and the steamship trade association, mem- 
bers of the banking fraternity, the American 
Farm Bureau, the American Tobacco Ex- 
porters Committee, agricultural officials at 
the University of Maryland, and growers and 
dealers. Virtually all of these organizations 
and individuals have gone on record in sup- 
port of the position of the Maryland tobacco 
farmer and the belief that Maryland is being 
unjustly punished by the Department of 
Agriculture’s decision. Secretary Freeman 
says he interprets the law to forbid the pay- 
ment of an export subsidy for uncontrolled 
crops. The Agricultural Act of 1949 does 
provide that no price support shall be made 
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available for any crop of tobacco for which 
marketing quotas have been disapproved by 
producers, but, the language of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Charter Act, 
which provides authority for the Department 
of Agriculture to initiate export subsidy pro- 
grams, is broad enough to allow export pay- 
ments to be made on non-price supported 
crops. It states that: 

“In the fulfillment of its purposes and in 
carrying out its annual budget programs sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Congress pur- 
suant to the Government Corporation Act, 
the Corporation is authorized to use its gen- 
eral powers to— 

“(f) Export or cause to be exported, or aid 
in the development of foreign markets for, 
agricultural commodities.” Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act, 15 U.S.C.A. Sec. 714 

ec). 
: * a meeting on September 16th, 1966 be- 
tween the Maryland delegation and Mr. Hor- 
ace Godfrey, Executive Vice President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it was admitted by 
Department officials that they possessed the 
authority to grant Maryland an export sub- 
sidy. In other words, Mr. Chairman, the De- 
partment of Agriculture had the legal au- 
thority to interpret subsection (f) of Sec- 
tion 714 (c) of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Charter Act so as to allow Maryland 
tobacco farmers to be included in the export 
subsidy program. But the Department of Ag- 
riculture has continued to say NO to the 
Maryland tobacco farmers—continued to 
deny them export subsidy payments—con- 
tinued to punish them for their referendum 
vote—and continued to threaten the eco- 
nomic future of the 7,000 Maryland tobacco 
farmers. 

It is in the face of this continued refusal 
of the Department of Agriculture to extend 
export subsidies to Maryland tobacco farm- 
ers that I wholeheartedly endorse H.R. 7986. 
I am co-sponsor of similar legislation in the 
Senate. The effect of this bill would be to 
change the present interpretation of the laws 
by the Department of Agriculture, by spelling 
out that acreage controls are not to be linked 
to payments of agricultural export com- 
modity subsidies. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation Act does not limit export sub- 
sidies to price supported crops. It was never 
intended that acreage allotment controls 
should be linked to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as a criteria for receiving export 
subsidies. The Department of Agriculture 
has not cited any precedents or clear statu- 
tory language to support their administra- 
tive decision. 

‘The continued imposition of such a penalty 
could lead to the eventual destruction of the 
Maryland tobacco industry. Maryland tobac- 
co has been historically dependent on foreign 
markets. In dollar value between % and % of 
every Maryland crop is exported. It is 
absolutely essential to the Maryland growers 
that they maintain and increase their share 
of foreign consumption. If Maryand tobacco 
is continually discriminated against on the 
export market, European customers will find 
substitute tobacco for their blends. 

I would like to submit to the Committee a 
copy of a unsolicited letter from the 
Portuguese tobacco industry to an American 
exporter of Maryland tobacco. It clearly 
demonstrates that the absence of subsidy will 
place Maryland tobacco at a relative disad- 
vantage on the foreign market, threaten the 
future of consumption abroad and encourage 
the use of foreign grown Maryland-type 
tobacco as a substitute. Maryland tobacco 
can not be allowed to remain non-competi- 
tive on the world market. There is neither a 
legal nor a logical justification for withhold- 
ing export subsidies from Maryland tobacco. 
Unless the Department of Agriculture's posi- 
tion is changed, as H.R. 7986 would do, Mary- 
land's annual exports will be lost to other 
countries. This, plus the grave injury im- 
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posed upon the growers in the five Maryand 
counties, is too high a price to pay for this 
unprecedented and dubious decision by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I urge the enactment of H.R. 7986. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, for too 
Many years, highway safety in our coun- 
try has been the victim of what Will 
Rogers used to say about the weather— 
everybody talks about it but nobody does 
anything about it. Or, at least, nobody 
did enough to reverse the shocking level 
of highway accidents, injuries, fatalities, 
and property damage. 

In 1966, Congress passed two laws 
which, in sum, are meant to come to 
terms with the most important aspects 
of the American highway safety prob- 
lem. The National Traffic Safety Act of 
1966 deals with the vehicle or, to put it 
another way, the safety of the highway 
traveler’s immediate environment. The 
National Highway Safety Act of 1966 
aims at improving State and community 
highway safety programs with the fund- 
ing and advisory support of the Federal 
Government. 

Both of these acts are now being ad- 
ministered by the Department of Trans- 
portation. The first, involving auto safety 
features, has received by far the heaviest 
public attention up to now. But the sec- 
ond, dealing with State and local high- 
way safety efforts, actually will have a 
much greater impact upon the driving 
habits and practices of millions of indi- 
vidual Americans. 

The Secretary of Transportation has 
transmitted to Congress the Federal 
standards which he approved for appli- 
cation to State and local highway safety 
efforts. These 13 standards represent the 
first concrete demonstration of Federal 
activity under the National Highway 
Safety Act. As such, they deserve the in- 
terest and support of every citizen who 
has a stake in making our highways 
safer. 

The standards cover a variety of per- 
formance areas including driver educa- 
tion, licensing and relicensing examina- 
tions, motorcycle driver protection, ve- 
hicle inspection, and others. To the best 
of my knowledge, no one in the admin- 
istration or anywhere else claims that 
these standards represent all that ulti- 
mately needs to be done by States and 
cities to bring highway accident figures 
to an absolute minimum. Instead, they 
represent realistic goals at which States 
and communities can begin aiming today, 
with the firm hope of achievement in the 
near future. But if that achievement is 
to mean anything, we cannot back away 
from the Federal commitment. We must 
restore the highway safety funds cut by 
the House. 

It is worth stressing that these stand- 
ards are the first of many steps which the 
Federal Government is committed to 
take under the act. The Department of 
Transportation will be continually work- 
ing to develop additional or improved 
standards which may be found necessary 
to advance its program. 

These standards will be aired and proc- 
essed with the advice of the States and 
cities themselves, the National Highway 
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Safety Advisory Committee appointed 
by the President, and all other interested 
governmental and private groups. 

Thus, we can be assured that the full 
exchange of views which contributed to 
development of the first standards, also 
will be provided in connection with fu- 
ture standards. 

President Johnson has said that no 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
is more important than the saving of 
American lives and property. And the 
President has labored diligently to that 
end. 

The new highway safety program is an 
excellent example. 


THE DOVE WHO PLIES WITH HIS 
OWN WINGS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with every 
day of continued escalation of the war 
in Vietnam, more and more Americans 
are questioning the extent and purpose 
of our involvement in Asia. My personal 
opposition to this tragic bloodbath is a 
matter of record. Among those Ameri- 
cans whose views and attitudes are turn- 
ing, are many of my distinguished col- 
leagues in this Chamber. This is hearten- 
ing, for there has been a long period in 
which only a handful of us raised our 
voices in the most unpopular of all politi- 
cal actions—open dissent with the ad- 
ministration. We have all paid a price for 
our convictions. One of the most coura- 
geous and eloquent of this small group 
has been the distinguished senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CRHUncHI. His courage 
perhaps cost him most dearly, for it sub- 
jected him to a vicious public attack in 
his own State—an attack financed from 
out of State by a wealthy, unscrupulous 
individual, using both his money and un- 
witting people as tools for personal 
power. An effort was made to recall the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho be- 
cause of his honest concern over our in- 
volvement in Asia. 

‘What has been the reaction to this un- 
warranted attack? One of the most de- 
finitive accounts of public reaction was 
published on September 3, 1967, in the 
magazine section of the Sunday Ore- 
gonian. Reporter Blaine Schulz traveled 
with Senator Frank CHURCH in Idaho. I 
commend this article to all Senators, for 
it is gratifying to know that integrity in 
public office is still a most-valued char- 
acteristic of an elected official and that 
the American people want no part of a 
rubberstamp politician. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Dove WHo Fires Wrr His Own Wine 
(By Blaine Schulz) 

The sun was high in the sky and the 95- 
degree heat was like an oven. 

Sen. Frank Church, the 48-year-old Stan- 
ford-educated politician from Idaho, sat with 
me in the back seat of a car that wound 
its way through the parched, high valley 
south of McCall, Idaho, on the way to Boise. 

I wanted him to tell me why he is a 
“dove”’—why he had taken on the unpopular 
role of a dissenter on American foreign 
policy. 

It was well known he doesn’t believe the 
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United States is facing the Communists in 
Vietnam in some sort of Armageddon. 

His previous pronouncements had indi- 
cated he sees the war as a civil conflict that 
the United States was unwise to get involved 
in. 
Now, coatless, shirt sleeves rolled up, he 
hazarded no miracle cures about Southeast 
Asia but said the hour is late and America 
must find new priorities on how it is spend- 
ing money at home and abroad, 

He said he rated the war in Vietnam “as 
a blunder that we are stuck with” and would 
explain why. 

Sen. Church, the night before, had ad- 
dressed the Young Democrats of Idaho at 
a convention in the Payette Lake resort town 
of McCall. He had struck hard at what he 
called the “apostles of fear in America,” who, 
he said, “would have us believe that the 
world is a great Red sea into which we are 
rapidly sinking.” 

In the oratory at the convention, the Dem- 
ocratic senator had cited numerous examples 
of hysteria. Fearful men, he said, “see every 
step toward peace as a sell-out, every attempt 
to deal with dangerous tensions as appease- 
ment, every rational act of confidence as & 
signal of impending doom.” 

He had told the Young Democrats that 
“Communism is not taking over“ because 
“it is too poor a system for that, and it isn’t 
even holding its own.” 

Now, as the engine droned monotonously 
along the road through the hot, high grazing 
land, Church glanced at the livestock 
munching a noon meal. 

Turning to me, he brushed aside a heavy 
crop of black hair and elaborated on the topic 
of hysteria, fear and self-delusion. 

“This notion,” he said, “that we are some- 
how going to settle everything by teaching 
the Communists a lesson in Vietnam is a 
grandiose self-delusion.” 

He said he believes the Communists and 
the followers of Ho Chi Minh are going to 
continue to seek their own way. “We are 
living in an age of ferment and revolution 
that we will not see an end of in our time. 
We've got to learn to live in this kind of an 
untidy and uncomfortable world. There are 
not weapons enough in our arsenal or money 
enough in our treasury to damp down the 
smouldering fires of revolution everywhere in 
the world, and that ought not to be our 

” 

What we have to get over, he said, “is our 
paranoiac fear of communism and be less 
concerned about other people’s ideologies.” 

Americans, he said, should learn from 
Vietnam not to involve themselves in the 
future in a foreign war “where our own vital 
national interests are not really at stake.” 
This means, he said, “we must learn to keep 
our commitments commensurate with our 
real interests.” 

Loosening his shirt to let in a fresh breeze 
around his neck, the boyish-looking senator 
let the words flow through a gesture made 
by an outstretched palm: “Vietnam is the 
end product of frozen patterns of thought 
that have resulted from the prolongation of 
the Cold War.” 

America’s “obsession with Communism,” 
which permits it to follow a 1947 foreign 
policy in 1967, “has caused us to pursue a 
policy that contradicted the principle we 
stood for everywhere else in Asia and Africa— 
the right of self-determination and an end 
to colonialism,” he said. 

Drawing from a metaphor used by Har- 
vard’s John K. Fairbank, a noted American 
authority on Far Eastern affairs, the Idaho 
senator said, “We sleep in the same bed the 
French slept in though we dream very dif- 
ferent dreams.” 

To the Vietnamese, he said, “we are now 
the foreigners in their house.” 

Wracked by the Birch-oriented drive to 
have him recalled from the U.S. Senate be- 
cause he has served himself up as spokesman 
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for an unpopular cause on affairs dealing 
with Southeast Asia and American policy 
abroad, the “Boy Orator of Idaho,” is, never- 
theless, reaching a new peak in his career. 

This is because the recall movement is 
turning in his favor. Even the Republicans 
in Idaho admit the charges against Church 
are unsupportable. 

Said Valley County Republican district at- 
torney Larry Schoenhut, “Before the recall, 
Church was dead. The people feel this way, 
‘We like the independency here. Somebody 
is picking on Frank Church.“ 

By taking the recall movement to the 
District Court in Idaho, the conservatives 
“are helping out Frank Church,” Schoenhut 
said. 


Responsible Republicans in the state, he 
said, believe that “if you don’t like a man, 
vote against him.” Attempting to remove a 
senator because you don’t agree with him 
is not the right way to tackle the problem, 
he said. 

The man-in-the-street’s reaction to the 
recall attempt, which was fostered by Cali- 
fornians, is this: “Sounds like a bunch of 
kooks to me.” Such is the appraisal of Demo- 
crat Cecil D, Andrus, Orofino businessman 
who tried for the governor's seat in the last 
election and lost. 

Thus, basic Idaho provincialism— the mis- 
trust of “carpetbaggers and outsiders” is 
working in Church’s favor. 

Many Democrats, Republicans, and politi- 
cal observers in Idaho believe Church could 
not have stumbled onto a better attention- 
getter for his election campaign coming up 
next year if he had dreamed it up with all 
his Party’s congressional aides in Washing- 
ton. 

The recall is a rallying force, causing the 
man-in-the-street to have a second look at 
the credibility of Church's record. Moreover, 
it gives Church and the Democrats a good 
chance to point out what his record really 
is. As a Grand View, Idaho, farmer and 
former state senator, Harold Collett, put it, 
“I personally am a Hawk.” Of the war in 
Vietnam, he said, “I believe we can get away 
with it, but I feel the senator’s position is 
basically responsible. We all agree with 
(Church's) policy statement against uni- 
lateral withdrawal.” 

A man outside a restaurant in Cascade, 
Ida., responding to the question of the recall 
movement, said, “It will elect him; it makes 
a martyr out of him.” 

In recent years, Idaho has been moving to 
the right. The recall petition was presented 
by a citizen of Idaho, Gene M. Mileck, dog- 
catcher from St. Maries, but it was printed in 
California, 

The chief advisor for the recall movement, 
Ronald Rankin, was once a leader of the 
right-wing political movement in Orange and 
Los Angeles Counties in California before 
moving to Idaho two years ago. He has gone 
to the District Court in Idaho to force Sec- 
retary of State Pete Penarrusa to accept the 
initial recall petition, which Penarrusa 
turned down because of a ruling from Idaho 
Atty. Gen. Allan Shepard that a petition in 
Idaho to recall a U.S. senator is against the 
Constitution. 

The petition against Church specifies that 
he should be recalled because of his opposi- 
tion to military measures which would help 
win the war in Vietnam and Church's sup- 
port of the Soviet consular treaty, “thereby 
giving aid and comfort to the Soviet Union.” 

Rankin, it is reported, doesn't believe he 
can now get the required 24,538 signatures 
necessary for a successful recall petition, but 
he believes the issue should be tested. Church, 
himself, said he is not opposed to the “test” 
in the courts so long as it is carried out with 
fair play. 

For Church, the danger is not so much in 
the recall petition as it is that the insinua- 
tions and charges may return to haunt him 
in the coming election, Voters may feel they 
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were right in going against the recall, but 
they could choose to throw him out of office 
when they get in the voting booth. 

So the senator has been working hard to 
mend his fences at home. 

Six months ago, the people who make bets 
on the futures of politicians, were saying that 
Frank Church could not get re-elected. This 
feeling was refiected in the comment from 
a housewife in the resort town of McCall. 
“I feel Frank lost a little touch with the 
Idaho people for awhile. During the time of 
President Kennedy he got a little federally 
involved.” She added, “I don't believe they 
have any legitimate reason for the recall.” 

Now, having held 13 courthouse confer- 
ences with the home folks since March and 
traveling home every chance he gets, the 
youthful senator is finding again what it 
means to have his hand squeezed, to serve as 
mother confessor and counselor. 

A big, boyish grin and easy laughter erupts 
from his face as he meets the townspeople, 
one by one, in a small room in the court- 
house, as he did recently in a conference in 
Cascade, the home of 1,000 and the seat of 
Valley County. 

An elderly woman walked into the small of- 
fice, and he greeted her. “I'm surely glad to 
see you. How's your son?” At the conclusion 
of the conference, when the woman stood up 
to leave, he said, “I'll give your regards to 
Mrs. Clark.” (Mrs. Clark is Church’s mother- 
in-law. Church married the daughter of the 
late federal judge and Gov. Chase Clark of 
Idaho.) 

At no point during the conferences did 
anyone bring up the matter of the recall or 
of Church's position on Vietnam, except for 
one man, who said, “I want to shake your 
hand. Anyone who has caused the stir you 
have deserves support.” 

Church said later, however, that some of 
his Town House conferences had elicited com- 
ments from persons who wanted to talk about 
foreign affairs and his positions on the war. 
But in the rural areas, such as Cascade, the 
questions deal with personal problems faced 
by the constituents. Water rights, life estates, 
irrigation taxes are on the minds of the peo- 
ple who come in to see the senator. One 
woman complained she could not get a fed- 
eral loan to get her son into college. 

If these questions seemed small compared 
to the big issues involving foreign affairs, 
Church gave no hint of it and promised to 
write to the people who could do something 
about the problems with which the towns- 
people were concerned. 

A little past noon, we walked with the tall, 
boyish figure down the street to a luncheon 
at a cafe in Cascade. His youthfulness and 
relaxed manner betrayed the restlessness he 
feels now. 

“After I turned 40, I discovered I don't 
sleep as well at night as I used to,” he said. 

Later, getting Church by himself in the car 
was one way to learn why he chose to “fly 
like a dove” rather than “screech like a 
Hawk.” The decision comes out of deep- 
seated philosophies that he believes are 
rooted in the pages of history and the real- 
ities of modern national movements on all 
the major continents. 

“Tt is nationalism, not communism, which 
is the dominant force in the former colonial 
regions of the world,” said the Idaho sen- 
ator. 

He went on to say that if we had a better 
sense of history, we would scoff at the notion 
that Vietnam is some sort of test case, where 
Communists must be taught to abandon 
their resort to force. 

“I totally disagree with the Department 
of State: to view ‘Ho Chi Minh’s War’ as no 
more than an extension of Stalin's post-war 
aggressions in Europe—to regard commun- 
ism still as a seamless web—is not ‘the be- 
ginning of wisdom.’ It is the denial of wis- 
dom. It is a view of the world as rigid and 
doctrinaire as that of the most credulous 
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Marxist. It is a myopia reminiscent of the 
Bourbon Kings of whom it was said, “They 
haye learned nothing, and forgotten noth- 
ing.’ » 

Regardless of the final outcome in Viet- 
nam, according to Church, guerrilla wars 
will continue to break out in the future 
whenever internal conditions in any country 
seed revolt. “We can draw no battleline—in 
Vietnam, the Dominican Republic, or any 
other foreign country—which will either put 
an end to future revolutions, or cause the 
Communists to quit trying to take charge 
of them.” 

Rather than rushing in with our troops 
whenever a guerrilla war in some distant 
country takes a bad turn, “we should begin 
to exercise prudent restraint,” he said, add- 
ing: 

The Communists are doing badly in the 
underdeveloped world. Only where they have 
managed to seize hold of nationalist as- 
pirations have they gained the upper hand. 
The lesson for us, in dealing with communist 
Tebellions in Asia, should be to hold our 
distance, extend our aid at arm's length and 
avoid implicating ourselves so openly as to 
convert these struggles into American wars.” 

As our driver steered the car down out 
of the high plateau country toward Boise, 
the heat gathered in intensity and the youth- 
ful senator put the important touches on 
what he saw as the basic flaw in America’s 
Asian policy. 

Turning toward the interviewer as though 
no one else existed at this moment, he said, 
“Each people must find its own natural path 
to freedom.” 

He went on, “Democracy can’t be exported 
or imported. It has to grow. I doubt that 
any government, no matter what outward 
form it may take, will have genuine support 
in Vietnam if it depends for its protection 
and its sustenance on the United States or 
any foreign power.” 

He said the greatest weapon against Com- 
munism in Asia is indigenous nationalism. 
With Ho Chi Minh as their leader, the Viet- 
namese struggle on fiercely in what they 
regard as a continuing struggle for national 
independence. 

The tragedy of the war, he said, is that 
“the longer tt lasts and the greater it grows, 
the more Ho Chi Minh is forced to depend 
on China.” 

Hammering home the point, he declared, 
“We may end up driving him into the 
Chinese hands if the escalation continues, 
and thus we will have accomplished the very 
thing that we say we are fighting to avoid.” 

Asked if there are any alternatives to what 
we are doing now in Vietnam, Church, the 
first Democratic senator in the history of 
Idaho to be elected to two successive terms, 
said the war is a “quagmire” and there are 
no satisfactory answers now. If we can’t 
achieve a settlement of the war to permit 
us to extricate ourselves with honor from 
South Vietnam without repudiating our 
commitments there, the other alternative 
may well become the establishment of an 
American protectorate with a large occupa- 
tional army stationed in South Vietnam for 
many years to come.” 

The elections in Vietnam, he said, demon- 
strate America’s “limitless capacity for self- 
delusion.” Why? “There are no traditions of 
democratic government in Vietnam. The sys- 
tem is wholly alien to them. They can’t 
learn it as a foreign import. They can put 
up a facade, as many South American gov- 
ernments put up the facade of democracy 
with institutions patterned after those in the 
United States.” 

We watched as the driver passed a car on 
the long stretch of roadway, and the specter 
of Robert Duncan, who failed to convince 
Oregonians they should pick him for the 
Senate instead of Mark Hatfield, hung in the 
air as Church spoke of America’s fear of 
Communism. 
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“It's only hysteria that leads people to be- 
lieve that if we don’t fight the Communists 
at the 12th parallel we'll have to fight them 
later at the beaches of Hawaii or the gates 
of Seattle.” 

He punctuated the comment by saying, “A 
moment's reflection should be enough to ex- 
plode that myth; the elephant can't drive 
the whale from the sea or the eagle from the 
sky.” 

But conceding that Americans often see 
things in terms of an undifferentiated whole, 
he continued, “If you ever believed in the 
monolithic character of the Communists, the 
place to drive the defense line is along the 
Western Pacific, not on the mainland of 
Asia—least of all in a country of no size or 
strategic consequence—the Balkans of Asia.” 

Is the United States winning the war? 
“We have the resources and the power—so 
overwhelming against a country of this size 
that in time we can suppress the war and 
maintain control as long as we are willing 
to occupy the country. But the Vietnamese 
say, ‘We are going to live here always; that 
means we are going to have greater staying 
power than the Americans.’ It’s hard to argue 
with that.” 

In our determination to maintain military 
superiority there no matter how long it takes 
to stop the fighting, “our motives are all the 
best,” the senator acknowledged. “We really 
are not interested in making Vietnam an 
American colony. Our purpose there is totally 
different from that of the French. The trag- 
edy is it is really impossible to convince the 
Vietnamese themselves that this is so. 

“Out there, Communism isn’t the ugly 
word; it’s Capitalism. Asian people tend to 
relate Capitalism with the foreign-owned 
system of the colonial period.” 

How do congressmen feel about the war? 
Are they talking about it in the cloakrooms? 
“Surely,” answered the Boise solon who has 
been close to them. He holds a seat on the 
foreign relations committee and was U.S. 
delegate to the 21st General Assembly of the 
United Nations last fall. 

“There are Many more dissenters in the 
Congress than those few who have spoken 
up,” he said. “But the political instinct for 
self-survival leads many to remain silent.” 

There are some signs, he added, that the 
Republicans now are to express 
disfavor with the conduct of the war. George 
Romney is now beginning to move in that 
direction, but his stand on Vietnam seems 
to change with each new pronouncement, 

Asked if the Republicans have a chance of 
winning against President Johnson in 1968, 
he said, “If the Republicans present an al- 
ternative policy which gives us a hope for 
peace, and conditions remain as they are to- 
day, their prospects for victory in the next 
election will be great, but it depends on the 
man they nominate and the path they follow. 
A candidate who would propose to outdo 
Johnson on the war would lose.” 

In either party, he said, “I don't see any- 
One on the stage or in the wings who would 
advocate a reversal of the war policy.” 

He said it is very difficult for any country 
to change course; it happens rarely. “De 
Gaulle is a phenomenon in political life be- 
cause he had the strength and stature to re- 
verse French policy in Algeria. He said France 
had been wrong and Algeria should have in- 
dependence, He did this when the French 
were on the verge of civil war, but the French 
came out feeling greater pride in being 
French than they had ever felt before.” 

Church said it takes someone like an Eisen- 
hower or De Gaulle, “who are the personifica- 
tion of patriotism and in whom people will 
have implicit trust.” Eisenhower, he said, 
“had the opportunity to make significant 
changes in American policy abroad but he 
failed to do it. He lacked the personal con- 
viction and the determination of a great 
political leader.” 

What has happened, Church said, is that 
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the American position in Vietnam “has 
thrown the nationalist banners into Ho Chi 
Minh's hands and has branded the Saigon 
government with the most contemptible of 
epithets—puppetry.” 

Church referred to Ho as a despot who has 
used regressive practices, “but since he is an 
architect of Vietnamese independence, he 
has retained strong popular backing.” 

To put across his point, Church talked 
about Burma, which has 1,500 miles of com- 
mon frontier with China. Said Church, “U 
Thant (U.N. secretary) told me that had the 
Burmese government turned to a white 
Western nation to rescue it, Burma today 
would be either all Communist or split with 
a non-Communist half and an occupied 
Western protectorate. It’s now all non-Com- 
munist. The Communists are all in jail and 
have been for the last 15 years.” 

It was on the subject of the Birchers, ex- 
brie and American priorities that we 
closed interview as the car approached 
the Boise city limits. 

“There is a strong Birch movement in 
Idaho,” Church said, “and they’ve claimed 
credit for the outcome of the governor's elec- 
tion and the election of two Idaho congress- 
men. 

“Nationally, they are concentrating their 
efforts in states like Idaho—small states, 
where their money can be concentrated in 
the most telling effect.” 

The Birchers, he said, are not to be ignored 
as a threat because “the next elections are 
likely to be a testing case determining 
whether or not extremism is going to take 
charge and whether Idaho is going to become 
one of the first states to be captured by 
extremism. 

“They'll concentrate their fire and fanati- 
cism against me.” 

Civil rights, the riots in the ghettos, the 
cost of fighting a costly war in Southeast 
Asia—Church studies the topics in a tight 
perspective in an attempt to find new an- 
swers to old problems. 

He said that because the recent riots call 
for a clearing up of the ghettos and new job 
opportunities for Negroes, “the great need in 
this country is to re-order our priorities.” 

He said 80 per cent of the people in this 
country enjoy a great affiuence, but 20 per 
cent have been left out. 

“Congress is calloused and unwilling to 
pay for rat eradication, which could be paid 
for by just four hours of the war in Vietnam. 

“We want to take the Great Society to 
Southeast Asia; we don’t even have the Great 
Society here. We've been carried away by our 
own romanticism. We need to bring things 

into perspective and re-order our 
priorities. 

“Only circumstances will change the 
emphasis, and a new conventional wisdom 
will grow up around it for rationalizing the 
new policy. 

“I see the first evidence of it—within the 
past year—within recent months, 

“The public is coming to recognize the 
elements of folly and futility involved in the 
war in Vietnam and is being shocked by the 
riots to the problems at home. We are recog- 
nizing that much has to be done to put our 
own house in order.” 

‘The car pulled up in front of the old Chase 
mansion where the Churches live when in 
Boise. He stepped out and gripped the lug- 
gage and walked toward the white frame 
house. It would be quiet for a few hours 
before he had to catch the plane to Wash- 
ington. 


WALKER STONE'S REPORT FROM 
BANGKOK 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Walker 
Stone, of the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers, who has been traveling in Asia and 
filing a remarkable series of interviews 
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with Asian leaders, has recently pre- 
sented us with an excellent view of 
troubled Southeast Asia from the view- 
point of Thailand. 

Thailand is, of course, the next na- 
tion of Southeast Asia on the list of 
China. It is the next target for subver- 
sion and overthrow. The effort in Thai- 
land is, in fact, underway, though the 
Thai Government has proven capable, so 
far, of containing the threat. The leaders 
of Thailand are not hedging their bet 
that Communist aggression will be 
stopped in Vietnam by American muscle, 
as Mr. Stone reports. That does not mean 
the Thais are unconcerned with develop- 
ments which feed the Communist hopes 
we will tire and withdraw. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Walker Stone’s report from 
Bangkok, published in Monday’s Wash- 
ington Daily News, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Wry THars Back U.S. Po.icy 
k (By Walker Stone) 

BANGKOK, October 2.—The rulers of Thai- 
land, long known as the world’s greatest an- 
ticipators of history, are not hedging their 
bet that communist aggression will be 
stopped in Vietnam with America providing 
most of the muscle. 

Accommodation has been a trademark of 
Thai diplomacy that has maintained this 
small kingdom’s independence for centuries 
against political and military surges across 
Southeast Asia. It worked out neatly in 
World War II, permitting a Japanese occupa- 
tion which was de facto but not de jure, and 
Thailand emerged from the war unscathed 
and still free. 

The hedging technique was evident in our 
early arrangements to establish U.S. Air Force 
bases on Thai soil for use in the Vietnam 
conflict. The agreement was that our planes 
could fly out of here on their missions but 
it should not be a matter of public record. 
That diplomatic fiction was dropped as air 
strikes entered large-scale operations and 
the Thais assumed that Americans were in 
the area to finish the job they had started. 


STANDING PAT 


A reason for Thailand standing pat on our 
side is expressed simply by elder statesman 
Prince Wan Waith Ayakon, deputy prime 
minister: “If Vietnam falls our turn will 
come. China has declared it.” 

Similarly, Foreign Minister Thanat Kho- 
man, when asked about statements of other 
area political leaders that, if the Vietnam 
war ended in a way which did not give stabil- 
ity, smaller Southeast Asia nations would 
have to make accommodations with Red 
China, said: 

“The communists never made accommoda- 
tion with anyone for any length of time. 
They may make a truce, until the time they 
can grab the whole thing. Everyone should 
know that. God should condemn us to make 
accommodation with the communists. It 
would mean that it would be a very short- 
lived truce, a temporary moratorium, because 
in no time the communists would take over. 


METHOD DESCRIBED 


“We knew the method of operation, the 
‘M.O’ of the communists. They make no 
accommodation unless it be for a few 
months, a few weeks, but not permanently. 
The Indians thought they could share power 
with Communist China, that they could set 
up some kind of condominium of Asia with 
Communist China. You see how it worked. 
That was the policy of India which had been 
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thought out by Mr. Nehru when he was in 
jail. He thought that it would be possible 
to set up two poles of power in Asia, one 
pole in Peking and the other in New Delhi, 
and that the smaller nations in Asia would 
gravitate around one or the other pole. 

“To his great regret, he died seeing his 
theory of condominum with Communist 
China fall into dust.” 

The fact that the Thai leaders are not 
yet hedging does not mean they are uncon- 
cerned with the hawk-dove debates in the 
U.S. and elsewhere. 

On the military side of the Vietnam situa- 
tion, said Foreign Minister Thanat, we are 
making progress, but on the propaganda side 
we are taking a beating. 


COMMUNISTS AIDED 


“The communist side,” he continued, “has 
a great deal of help, not only from sister 
communist nations, but also from our own 
(allied) people, from some of the senators, 
some of the professors, some of our press 
people, from several other people in Western 
Europe from non-communist countries, in 
Asia also. 

“That gives them the feeling if they can 
hold out somewhat longer, they will get the 
results they want—mainly that Americans, 
Australians, Thais, Koreans will get tired 
of the war in Vietnam and pull out and 
therefore let them grab the whole of South 
Vietnam.” 

Asked about proposals to stop the bombing 
of North Vietnam was a move toward a 
negotiated peace, Mr. Thanat’s response was 
not muted: 

“This is one of the strange approaches, 
When the Viet Cong or the North Viet- 
namese use mortars against South Vietnam's 
people, no one ever thinks of asking the 
North Vietnamese or the Viet Cong to stop 
the shelling or the massacres.” 


HUD UNDER SECRETARY ROBERT 
WOOD'S “REDISCOVERY OF THE 
AMERICAN CITY” 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Under 
Secretary Robert Wood, of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, recently delivered one of the most 
balanced and most cogent statements on 
the American city that I have ever read. 
Entitled “The Rediscovery of the Amer- 
ican City,” this fine speech is one of con- 
structive criticism and cautious opti- 
mism. At a time when urban critics 
abound, it is particularly refreshing to 
find these qualities in an advocate of the 
cities. Mr. Wood’s thesis is that, contrary 
to general impressions and current con- 
troversies about our urban ills, the po- 
tential for building great new cities in 
the United States has never been 
brighter. 

Mr. President, I commend Mr. Wood 
for his excellent statement, and I recom- 
mend it to the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE REDISCOVERY OF THE AMERICAN CITY 
(Address by Robert C. Wood, Under Secretary, 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban De- 

velopment, MIT Alumni Seminar, 1967, 

Cambridge, Mass., September 8, 1967) 

Good evening. It has been twenty months 
since my sabbatical year was suddenly trans- 
formed from one of political speculation to 
political experimentation—and extended 
somewhat in duration. But three times since 
then one group or another on this lively, 
diverse and changing campus has welcomed 
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me home again. I appreciate every oppor- 
tunity. 

Early in my Washington days, I explored 
with undergraduates the new career chal- 
lenges urban affairs offers young scientists 
and engineers. 

Later on, I talked with faculty friends as 
they took up Jim Killian’s and Howard John- 
son’s charge to bring the resources of this 
great university to bear on urban problems 
in a major new commitment. And I salute 
the program's first great accomplishment, 
persuading one of the country’s great urban 
leaders, John Collins, to join MIT’s ranks. 

Tonight, I meet with this distinguished 
group of alumni and alumnae—hoping to 
help make clear how your fortunes and in- 
terests are intertwined with the American 
urban community and to encourage the use 
of your talents and energies in its behalf. 

From each visit to MIT I take more than 
I give. There are older universities in this 
nation and some that profess a more cosmo- 
politan style. But none can claim to be in 
closer touch with those distinctive features of 
the American character and culture that 
have generated this nation’s uniquely suc- 
cessful development: 

A reliance on reason in place of emotion 
or illusion as a means to solve problems both 
human and material; 

An emphasis on productivity, on action, on 
work, on results—not talk—as the measure 
of competence; 

An insistence on quality in the applica- 
tion of reason and the execution of tasks, so 
that the mark of the professional stamps the 
men and women of MIT from their freshman 
year onward. 

It is worth recalling these characteristics. 
They underlie the Institute’s reputation. 
They are also qualities sorely needed in our 
present struggle to build cities that reflect 
the best of America’s aspirations. 

For, since the time I accepted Bob Bishop’s 
invitation to join this Seminar today, we 
have passed through a series of calamitous 
events in our cities. In President Johnson's 
words, “We have been through a time no na- 
tion should endure.” Since last May, storms 
of urban discontent have broken over Cin- 
cinnati and Tampa, over Newark and Detroit, 
here over Boston—indeed over more than 
a score of American cities. 

This is the fourth consecutive year of 
urban violence and the intensity is increas- 
ing. 
These outbreaks were not unexpected, Nor 
were they, to the professional observer, in- 
explicable. But they have produced the tor- 
rent of commentary and explanation that 
now swirls around us and the sense of ur- 
gency and concern with our urban civiliza- 
tion that was lacking in earlier years. 

All of us in the urban business welcome 
every indication of the public’s sense of 
heightened urgency and broader concern. 
However, the solemn predictions of disaster, 
and the panicky search for panaceas is an- 
other—and disturbing—matter. 

Urban problems we have aplenty—and in- 
ventory of ills assembled over years of 
indifference and inattention. Yet the po- 
tential for city-building in the United States 
grand in scale and fine in quality has never 
been greater. 

Indeed, my central theme is that we are 
in fact further along in understanding the 
urban system, developing the capabilities 
to direct it, and deciding in what direction 
it should go than most Americans appre- 
ciate—or, given the decades of neglect, than 
we probably deserve. 

This thesis runs contrary, of course, to 
the cloudburst of criticism that now falls 
on our city policies. The urban wailing 
wall is lined today with eloquent comuni- 
cators urging us in this direction or that. 
Some of these are old colleagues who only a 
few short years ago wrote learned treatises 
entitled “There is no Urban Problem” or 
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“Cities are Better Than Ever.” Others are 
the experts who called for the abolition of 
the automobile as a practical solution to 
the unspecified ills of suburbia. 

Now while these observers come forward 
with a different set of opinions and asser- 
‘tions, prescriptions and philosophies, let 
me present some evidence for long-run 
confidence in Americans as urbanites. The 
foundation for this optimism is principally 
that the characteristics of reason and prob- 
lem solving which give validity to this In- 
stitute’s approach, are now being applied to 
urban affairs. 

Specifically, we come increasingly to un- 
derstand the city as a system of many 
variables in precise and accurate terms, as 
a complex set of relations of people and 
space involving many dimensions. This may 
sound theoretical, but an accurate descrip- 
tion of the phenomenon is a prerequisite for 
guiding it. Until very recently in urban 
scholarship there was a clear and present 
danger of committing the single-factor fal- 
lacy in diagnosing our cities ills. The special 
error was a tendency to analyze them solely 
in terms of race. 

Second, we are beginning to develop a bal- 
anced capacity to design and build better 
city systems. We are learning that, as in all 
great national endeavors, manpower, know- 
how, talent, and commitment are as im- 
portant as dollars. We ignore any one com- 
ponent at the peril of the total enterprise. 
And when we emphasize only one, we invite 
waste and error. 

Third, our national policy states clearly 
that the task is still city-building in the 
broadest sense of the word everywhere across 
this continent. It is not only the ghetto and 
the ghetto resident that concerns us, but 
all urban dwellers and all parts of the urban 
complex. This means we must develop a 
broader system and direct it toward goals we 
identify and come to agree upon more 
clearly. 

Let me expand on each of these points. 

The first reason for some confidence in our 
urban future is that, despite the spate of 
Sunday supplement commentary, we are be- 
ginning to define and study urban behavior 
systematically. It has been ten years since 
Raymond Vernon began directing the New 
York Metropolitan Study. This was a truly 
extraordinary nine volume inquiry into the 
economic functioning of our largest metro- 
politan area. 

This thirty-man professional group effort 
established a new direction in urban scholar- 
ship. It shifted the study of the city away 
from the emotionally oriented, intuitive, his- 
torical and architectural approaches of the 
lonely-scholar tradition. It moved urban 
scholarship toward a carefully designed, 
multi-disciplinary exploration of the varied 
relationships between the location of jobs 
and households in urban space. 

The economic focus of the grin York Study 
had its limitations. Vernon’s policy conclu- 
sions were largely comforting and reassuring. 
They gave heavy emphasis to the fact that 
relatively speaking city dwellers are better off 
in material terms than ever before. 

With ten years’ hindsight, it is possible to 
identify some critical missing elements of 
analysis. They include the failure to recog- 
nize that there is a psychological identity 
crisis among the new migrants from rural 
American circumstances; that we wrote off 
too od the potential role of government 
in the process of urban development; that 
we did not take into account the full mean- 
ing of changing technology. 

But the foundations of urban systems 
analysis were clearly set by the Study. They 
still stand in stark contrast to some con- 
temporary diagnoses by latecomers in the 
field who even now persist in treating a 
multi-variable situation in single cause and 
effect terms. The Study carefully avoided 
any simple classification of a special category 
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of urban people, a single source of discontent, 
or a particular kind of family problem. 

As we build on the work of the 1950’s we 
have come to know that urban conditions 
of stability or instability, squalor or decency, 
efficiency or inefficiency, beauty or ugliness, 
are not the function of single factors. 

They are not the result of just obsolescence 
of our housing supply; just the changing 
requirements of industrial location; just a 
radical change in the character of the jobs 
technology makes available; just the vast 
migration of rural citizens to strange and 
complex urban circumstances; just discrimi- 
nation; just the desire of new urban residents 
to be heard; just hostility between genera- 
tions; just the increase in sheer numbers. 

The urban condition is all of these. The 
issue is not the intuitive search for the single 
thesis, be it anomie, or the unemployment 
rate among central city residents, or the fam- 
ily structure of poor people. The issue is how 
to balance and take into account, on some 
weighted basis, the play and pull of all these 
varied forces. 

The Woods Hole Conference which the 
President's Science Advisor, Donald Hornig, 
and Secretary Weaver sponsored in the sum- 
mer of 1966 marked the first official effort to 
move in this direction. Walter Rosenblith, 
Chairman of the Faculty at MIT, led some 
fifty largely “hardware” researchers in the 
search for simultaneous equations to locate 
and remove the sources of urban discontent. 
That Summer Study began the process that 
continues today within the Department. Its 
work was the basis that led the Congress to 
approve our first meaningful research and 
development budget. 

Where one appreciates that a problem is 
complex and subtle, not responsive to mas- 
sive undirected applications of energy or 
simple professions of good will and heartfelt 
concern, one is likely to search for a rea- 
sonably comprehensive and carefully-devel- 
oped response. This is the second reason for 
some optimism for urban America. Our public 
policy today, proposed by the President, en- 
acted by the Congress, is of that character. 

In the tumult of this summer, it is easy 
to forget—but vital to remember—that 
urban aid legislation enacted in 1965 and 
1966 was designed to remove the causes of 
the tumult. We have many new efforts un- 
derway to provide more housing for those 
who desperately need it. For the first time we 
are seeing the leaders of private enterprise 
focusing their talents and energies on the 
nation’s most pressing urban problem. Here 
I mean the involvement of private industry 
in the Rent Supplements Program which 
makes privately developed housing available 
to low-income families by helping them to 
pay the rent. I also mean the new program 
of leasing private housing which increases 
our supply of low-cost public housing. I 
mean the Turnkey process by which private 
enterprise uses its ingenuity and efficiency 
to build low-cost housing for sale to local 
authorities. And I mean the new refinement 
of Turnkey—we call it Turnkey I—in which 
private management firms will operate public 
housing. 

The Model Cities Program of the 1966 Act 
is designed explicitly to bring comprehen- 
siveness to the rebuilding of older portions 
of older cities. It will provide more housing. 
But, more than that, the Model Cities Pro- 
gram seeks to restore all aspects of the 
neighborhood environment—by merging so- 
cial, physical, public and private programs 
from many sources into a total attack. For 
the first time, it introduces quality control 
into urban rebuilding. For the first time, it 
offers bonuses to stimulate local innovation, 
local ingenuity, local solutions of local prob- 
lems. 

Then there is the Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Program of 1966. It would reward, and 
therefore, encourage collaboration between 
local governments. Finally, there is the new 
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program to stimulate the development of 
entirely new communities. This offers the 
hope of providing fresh alternatives to urban 
living. 

Taken together, these new efforts represent 
a reasoned strategy. They will expand the 
freedom of choice for urbanites. For all of us, 
they will increase our options for where we 
seek to live, to work, and to invest our leisure 
time. 

These, among others, are programs now 
on the statute books. Now they are all in the 
process of first funding. 

They already authorize many of the pro- 
grams proposed in the 30-odd new bills in- 
troduced in the Congress in the aftermath 
of Newark and Detroit. 

Their principal limitation at the moment is 
the size of the investment they call for. 

But here, amid calls for billion dollar 
emergency funds, and a thirty billion dollar 
housing investment, three comments are in 
order. 

The urban professional recognizes that all 
three levels of government and the private 
sector as well must be involved in the process 
of rebuilding our cities. The Federal invest- 
ment is not the total investment, as it is in 
space or national security programs. Those 
who make facile comparisons of just the gross 
Federal budget figures are either amateurs in 
urban affairs, or worse, they are actors en- 
gaging in political chicanery. 

The urban professional also recognizes 
that the investment of economic resources 
alone does not assure effective capacity. 
Talent and knowledge are equally essential 
components and our shortages in each are 
awesome. This year is the first year of urban 
planning fellowships supported by the Fed- 
eral government, Our $500,000 authorization 
this year will support 95 fellowships against 
an estimated shortage in urban planners of 
1,500 to 1,700. This is also the first year of 
operation for our new Office of Urban Tech- 
nology and Research in HUD. At a time when 
Federal Research and Development expendi- 
tures were 16 billion, we in HUD have spent 
only $70 million, Though we have begun the 
development of a genuine research program, 
we remain woefully behind other areas of na- 
tional concern. 

Meantime, the popular battle cry of many 
local officials remains: “Give us the money 
and we will do the job.” This does not ring 
so true when they cannot show that they 
have people to spend the money on pro- 
grams and enterprises that are well de- 
signed, carefully tested, and certain to 
achieve the purposes for which they were 
intended. 

Finally the urban professional recognizes 
that the true test for an effective urban 
response is how it helps people. An effective 
program, at a minimum, involves an appre- 
ciation of the needs of the human personal- 
ity and the human spirit. There is an oft- 
quoted line of Martin Lomasney, the old 
political boss of Boston, to the effect that 
“there’s got to be in every ward somebody 
that any bloke can come to and get help. 
Help, you understand, none of your law and 
Justice, but help.” 

But, it is no less true today than it was 
at the opening of this century that “the 
greatest of evils and the worst of crimes 
is poverty.” Help these days is more than 
more urban renewal funds, more jobs, more 
housing. Help is all of these and law and 
justice, too. But, help is first communicating 
with those who now feel debarred from our 
society and consequently debased. Second, it 
is assurance of genuine participation in the 
process of city rebuilding and neighborhood 
restoration. Access to those in authority, 
a share in decision-making—these are the 
vital components today. 

It was this desire to show tangible, visible 
concern for the current conditions of the 
poor—and to take at least one specific step 
to eliminate at least one shameful condi- 
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tion—that led the Administration to pro- 
pose the so-called Rat control bill to the 
Congress. Those members of the House of 
Re tatives who thoughtlessly laughed 
it out of the chamber, and those outside ob- 
servers who wrote it off as budgetary trivia, 
and therefore, of no consequence, under- 
estimate grievously one whole dimension of 
the urban challenge. 

The same drive for action underlies our 
new program of making Federal surplus 
property available for new community de- 
velopment. Our first project is building a new 
town in town for 25,000 people on the site of 
the National Training School in Washington. 

Admittedly, human concerns are the most 
elusive elements of a truly capable response, 
Effective programs and activities are evolv- 
ing slowly from the trial and error, and suc- 
cess and triumph, in our economic op- 
portunity programs. But they are vital 
components and those who would have us re- 
turn to New Deal days—of simply providing 
dole for the poor until their children or their 
childrens’ children struggle forward to a state 
of middle class blessedness—place more faith 
in economics and less faith in other social 
skills than I do. 

At rockbottom, I cannot believe that we 
do not have the ability to engage our urban 
poor in democracy today nor any prospect of 
increasing their competence to deal with 
urban life today. 

I cannot accept the proposition that there 
is no hope for my contemporaries in this 
urban world who did not have the luck of a 
good education and equal opportunity for a 
job. 

I cannot believe that the only way to as- 
sure eventual economic well-being for all 
Americans is to relive the miseries, pain, 
despair and human costs of the Industrial 
Revolution of the 19th Century. 

Understanding the pattern of urban devel- 
opment as a complex system fashioning a 
capacity with manpower and know-how, as 
well as money, to respond to the urban 
challenges, these two processes are well un- 
derway. But unless we are prepared to deal 
with our urban future as well as correct the 
mistakes of our urban past, they will not be 
enough. That is, no genuine urban response 
is sufficient that focuses solely on the Ameri- 
can core city or identifies only the urban 
poor as the beneficiary of our public and 
private policies. 

The truth is that the entire pattern of 
urban development, from central city to sub- 
urb to exurb, is robbing us all of genuine 
freedom. We are all losing the choice of a 
clean, healthful and pleasing environ- 
ment—with pure air and water, a landscape 
unimpaired by destructive building proc- 
esses, We are all losers when we are hit in 
the pocketbook by excessive and unnecessary 
costs in the construction of housing and pro- 
vision of community facilities and services 
today. Unplanned, unguided, sporadic urban 
development cheapens our common environ- 
ment and places prohibitive prices on land 
and improvements. 

As we prepare for the generation of city 
buillding that lies just ahead—when we dis- 
tribute 100 million more Americans across 
the continent in the next 30 years—these 
spiraling costs, this waste, and the despoila- 
tion are common concerns. They shape a 
common cause among the urban poor, the 
urban middle class, the urban rich—Cau- 
casian, Negro, Mexican-American, and Puerto 
Rican. 

There is a final common concern and 
challenge. How do we build our new urban 
communities on a geographical and numeri- 
cal scale unanticipated even twenty years 
ago and still retain a sense of genuine com- 
munity? What modern counterparts do we 
have for barn-raisings, street dancing, Fourth 
of July celebrations? Where are our new vil- 
lage greens and town commons? 

To rediscover community on a larger scale 
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will surely mean making real again the old 
colonial adage, “you are as good as any man— 
and better than none.” Today, this means, 
at a minimum, freedom of choice for any 
family to live anywhere that its home eco- 
nomics makes possible. Open occupancy is 
a rudimentary necessity of an urban civiliza- 
tion today. Our increasingly urban character 
only serves to make more compelling than 
ever the fulfillment of the promises of 
democracy. 

But genuine community building in our 
urban circumstances will require more posi- 
tive action. Urban and suburban communi- 
ties must recognize more explicitly that they 
have common concerns and common obliga- 
tions. 

We now, for example, at HUD are using 
some of our assistance grants in mass trans- 
portation to carry workers from poor neigh- 
borhoods in the central city to factories on 
the suburban fringe. 

This is, we believe, a socially beneficial and 
Well justified policy. It is, however, only a 
substitute for workers freely following their 
jobs and taking up residence close to where 
they work. If that freedom already existed, 
we could use this investment for other vital 
transportation needs. 

Indeed, if we provide genuine variety in 
occupations, in income, in race and religion 
in cities and towns across our metropolitan 
regions, we accomplish two other things 
simultaneously, we insure that no single 
part of the new urban community has to 
care for the majority of the poor, the old, 
and the helpless; we provide the excitement 
of variety and complexity to the human ex- 
perience in all parts of the community. For 
our children, free exchanges and encounters 
in early life can prevent prejudicial con- 
frontations later on. 

These are aspirations of community life 
yet to be realized of course. Major changes in 
public attitude, in private industrial per- 
formance, in labor practices, in governmental 
patterns of behavior must occur before these 
aspirations are realized. But they are the ob- 
jectives to which present, established na- 
tional policy is committed. 

Let me add, that one of the most en- 
couraging developments of this summer has 
been the unmistakable evidence of the com- 
munity commitment by the private sector. 
Representatives of business associations, of 
individual industries, of community enter- 
prises: group after group have been visiting 
with us in Washington. They all seek effective 
ways to expand their commitment to our 
urban communities. They no longer with- 
draw, retreat, or simply complain about the 
urban condition. We welcome each and every 
step in the direction of massive commitment 
by private enterprise. 

Those, then, are the bases for urban opti- 
mism. Urban programs fashioned by reason 
and not illusion, emphasizing practical and 
tangible results, committed to quality, are 
now underway. 

They will not immediately quiet urban 
discontent nor instantly make competent 
citizens of the newest migrants from rural 
circumstances. They will not magically in- 
troduce effective local land development and 
tax policy nor will they easily eliminate haz- 
ards to health and beauty. They never will— 
without expanded and sustained commit- 
ment from the private sector and the acad- 
emy on a scale never before undertaken. 
Thus, in the unspoken words of Franklin 
Roosevelt, “The only limit to their realiza- 
tion will be our doubts of today.” 

But given such commitment and common 
effort the America of the 21st Century can 
offer its urbanites greater hope than the 
newly urbanized nation entering the 20th 
Century offered earlier generations. 

This nation will have come to peaceful 
terms with the urban destiny that it now 
no longer refuses to acknowledge. It will have 
arrived at the time the President pictured 
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when he said: “Those who came to this land 
sought to build more than just a new coun- 
try. They sought a new world. ... let us from 
this moment begin our work so that in the 
future men will look back and say, ‘It was 
then, after a long and weary way, that man 
turned the exploits of his genius to the full 
enrichment of his life.“ 


TOM WICKER’S MEMOIR OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
New York Times Washington bureau 
chief, Tom Wicker, has written a deeply 
moving memoir of his feelings about 
the Capital City. His love of this city and 
his emotional reactions to it reflect much 
of what I have experienced. I believe that 
others will find his beautifully written 
article in the September 9, 1967, issue 
of the Saturday Review of interest. The 
article is a preview of Mr. Wicker’s in- 
troduction to the forthcoming book en- 
titled “The New York Times Guide to the 
Nation’s Capital.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON: A REPORTER’s MEMOIR 
(By Tom Wicker) 

In the summer when I was nine years old 
my parents gathered up what cash the De- 
pression had left them and took my sister and 
me to see Washington, I never got over it. 

My father worked for the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, whose passenger trains his 
family consequently could ride free; this was 
the great privilege of my youth and caused 
me to admire my father wildly. He could 
also get a mysterious document called a 
“strip pass” from other—I thought lesser— 
lines, and for this excursion we got one from 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac 
(R F & P, we called it). That meant we had 
only to pay the Pullman fare, and in those 
days a family of four could make out per- 
fectly well—at least we did—with a lower 
for the parents, an upper for the kids, and 
a box of sandwiches and fried chicken. 

The trip was overnight, from Hamlet, 
North Carolina, and I don’t recall much 
about it except that my sister and I kept the 
car awake half the night and I didn't want 
the porter to move the ladder. But I remem- 
ber coming out of Union Station the next 
morning, in brilliant sunshine, and looking 
across the great plaza to the Capitol; a fierce, 
choking patriotism blazed in my breast. I 
thought the dome against the sky was the 
most beautiful sight I had ever seen, and I 
still do. 

I remember the little Negro children who 
were playing in the huge fountain before the 
station—marvelous privilege of the city 
child! I remember more cars going past than 
I had ever seen, and the trolleys sliding to a 
halt under the stone facade that seemed to 
tower miles above me. I remember the trees 
and the grass and the people sitting on 
benches and a man selling balloons. Along 
the right side of the plaza there was a row 
of hotels, elegant and expensive—or so I 
thought, and that made it true. Only chil- 
dren know how to arrive. 

We stayed in a rooming house. As I recall, 
it must have been somewhere out on East 
Capitol Street; the trolleys went past the 
door, and it was only a short ride to the 
Capitol. We went there one night to sit on 
the grass and listen to the United States 
Marine Band play on the very spot—someone 
told us—where Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
had been sworn in as President. The glorious 
ring of that name—Roosevelt!i—made the 
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place hallowed to me. (I have seen Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson sworn in there, 
but I am a child of the Depression and I 
will always think of it as the place where 
Roosevelt personally saved my father’s house 
and job and where the Marine Band played 
in his honor and maybe my family’s on a hot 
summer night when I was nine years old and 
knew more than I ever will again.) 

My mother wept in the Lincoln Memorial, 
and why not? A smiling man took us on a 
sightseeing tour. We stood in the blistering 
heat outside the Washington Monument, 
waiting for the elevator, and when we 
reached the top my father held me under the 
arms so I could see out the small barred 
windows. We talked about the man who had 
tried to catch a baseball somebody dropped 
from one of those windows and what would 
happen if an airplane flew into the monu- 
ment, We marveled at the green money flow- 
ing from the presses at the Bureau of En- 
graving and we stared in silence at Lind- 
bergh’s Spirit of St. Louis and the Wright 
Brothers’ plane suspended above us at the 
Smithsonian Institution, and took in the 
waxed dummies wearing all the First Ladies’ 
inaugural gowns; but I liked the old cars 
and locomotives best, and the engine that 
even small boys could operate. We toured the 
FBI and saw the fingerprint machines and 
were told how they got Dillinger. I was proud 
to have been a Melvin Purvis Junior G-Man. 
We went through the White House in a long 
line, even though the smiling man who drove 
us on our sightseeing tour said Mr. Roosevelt 
was off on his sailboat somewhere. My 
mother said she liked to think of him getting 
a good rest. 

We shrieked with laughter at the Monkey 
House in the zoo and recoiled with shudders 
from the snakes. We took the boat trip to 
Mount Vernon and ate ice cream on the deck 
and hung over the rail to watch the water 
curling back from the bow. Then, up the 
steep green hillside and through that fasci- 
nating place with its smokehouse and sepa- 
rate kitchen and slave quarters and the bed 
where George Washington died. Then we 
went cautiously down the path, a little fear- 
ful, to stand in silence before the tomb where 
George and Martha lay; my sister and I held 
our breaths, because we believed the signs 
implicitly and thought that if we made a 
single sound we would be dishonored forever. 

Later we gawked at the fish in the little 
aquarium in the Commerce Building, 
watched the guard changed at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, and walked with 
special Southern reverence through the 
beautiful house where Robert E. Lee forsook 
the Union, We went to Ford's Theatre, too, 
and saw the door with the little hole in it 
through which John Wilkes Booth peeped 
on the fatal night; and then crossed 10th 
Street to the drab, small, somehow shocking 
house where Abraham Lincoln passed to the 
ages. I did not like it much; I had wanted 
to take the Cabin John trolley to Glen Echo 
amusement park and ride the roller coaster, 
but my father drew the line at that. 

And a final treat: we had dinner, our last 
night, in the Occidental Restaurant. Some- 
one had told us it was the place where the 
famous men of Washington ate; I only re- 
member it was crowded, noisy, brilliant with 
light. (Now, sometimes, I have lunch there 
and it is still crowded and noisy and I won- 
der what table our family had that night— 
those two wide-eyed children, my father, my 
mother, spending money they could ill af- 
ford to make sure our trip was complete. 
If I thought it was a bad, out-of-the-way 
table I could never go there again.) 

The next year in school I reported to the 
fourth grade on what we had seen in Wash- 
ington. My teacher said I was a lucky boy, 
and I think I was. I never forgot that fair 
city—the long, broad avenues with the trees 
of summer hanging over them, the view from 
the Monument, the old cars at the Smith- 
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sonian, the silence at Washington’s tomb, 
the green slopes at Arlington. 

Now I live in Washington—one of the few 
desires of my life that, fulfilled, has not dis- 
appointed me. For one thing, out past the 
crowds of tourists and the downtown streets 
and the great monuments and buildings 
there is a pleasant, quiet, almost placid city 
where at least the fortunate among us can 
raise our families and spend our leisure in 
something like comfort—a commodity in 
increasingly short supply in urban America. 

One of Washington's distinctions, I think, 
is that it is mostly a residential city. Beyond 
its fairly restricted government and down- 
town areas Washington is a city of houses 
and quiet streets and power mowers on Sun- 
day morning. One can have a house and yard 
not unlike the ones I knew in the South years 
ago and still walk a half-hour to work in the 
heart of the clty—a pleasant walk, too. 

There has been an apartment explosion 
and a lot of people live ten floors up, with or 
without a balcony and a pool on the roof. 
But the basic living unit here is the house— 
rowhouses with quiet rear gardens in George- 
town, big old barns with surrounding yards 
like mine in Cleveland Park, imposing man- 
sions, boxy cottages, duplexes, triplexes, ram- 
blers, split-level homes. People give a lot of 
dinner parties at home, in all styles from 
black tie with three wines to walking shorts 
with charcoal grills. Almost everyone I know 
is something of a gardener, and when Bill 
Henry, the former chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, left town in 
1966, his parting gift to close friends was a 
dogwood tree for each. 

It is also a city for children. The schools 
are starved by Congress but the place is full 
of parks and playgrounds and out in Rock 
Creek Park there is the zoo, with a white 
tiger and the world’s largest bird cage; even 
farther out, there is the nature center where 
children can watch bees making honey in a 
glass hive, learn about the plant life around 
them, and see movies about mountain lions 
and horned owls. Small boys can fish in Rock 
Creek or on the banks of the Potomac, and 
everywhere you look there is a picnic table 
and a fireplace. Perspiring fathers can puff 
along after their progeny on the Nature Trail 
in Glover-Archibold Park. It is as easy to play 
tennis here as it is anywhere in the world, 
although there is a dismal shortage of public 
swimming pools—Congress again. In Mont- 
rose Park there is a spectacular hill where 
sledders can risk their necks between the 
trees, and that is only one of many well- 
sledded trails. 

A baseball game goes on all summer long 
at the Macomb Street playground near my 
house and probably at dozens of others. You 
can still rent a barge and get yourself towed 
up the C&O Canal, or walk the towpath if 
you prefer, And when a child’s birthday de- 
mands a special treat, it’s hard to beat the 
FBI tour, the Smithsonian, the Marine Re- 
treat, or the displays in the National Geo- 
graphic building. For more serious outings, 
there are the National Gallery of Art, the en- 
thralling Phillips Gallery, and the children’s 
concerts of the National Symphony. D.C. 
Stadium is one of the best places anywhere 
to take a boy to see a big-league ball game, 
and there’s always softball or touch football 
on the Ellipse within sight of the White 
House and the Washington Monument. 

Nor is Washington really, as myth has it, 
either a provincial or a stuffy city. As Russell 
Baker points out, most of us are not natives 
and all too few of us can count on perma- 
nency here or afford to leave the fences un- 
mended on the old home place. For numer- 
ous Washingtonians, what goes on elsewhere 
in the country is of extreme importance— 
what the voters are thinking in Missouri, for 
instance, or what economic conditions are in 
Oregon, or how the Governor of Michigan is 
faring. For many others the events of the 
whole wide world are just as vital. 
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Thus, while “shop talk” is the staple of 
conversation here—where is it not? —it is apt 
to be of sweeping variety. At any one dinner 
party the shop talk can range from the prob- 
lems of NATO to the primaries in California, 
from the war in Vietnam to the moods of 
the President, from the latest odds on the 
Secretary of State's tenure of office to the 
progress of school desegregation. Provincial? 
Not half as much as what one hears at similar 
dinner parties in, say, New York, where it is 
well known that the country is bounded on 
the west by the Hudson River; or San Fran- 
cisco, where it is not certain that the Eastern 
Seaboard exists. 

On the other hand, when Otto Preminger 
filmed Advise and Consent here and passed 
the word for extras, Washingtonians turned 
out like so many small-town gawkers to get 
themselves in the movies. They will turn out, 
too, for almost any parade, whether for an 
astronaut or the Cherry Blossom Festival; 
and almost any foreign dignitary can count 
on a good audience if the President takes him 
for the short ceremonial whirl from the 
White House along E Street to 14th, up 14th 
to New York Avenue, then along New York 
and Pennsylvania Avenues back to the White 
House, 

They say most people who live in New York 
never go to the Broadway theater, and I sup- 
pose most people who live in Washington 
never get to the Capitol or the Lincoln Me- 
morial or the Supreme Court, either. That is 
not the point. They are there, and one has 
only to hail a taxi or catch the bus, I like to 
think that I can take my children down to 
watch the House of Representatives in ses- 
sion almost any time I want to and that the 
black car speeding past my house is the Pres- 
ident’s and that on Inauguration Day, na- 
turally, we'll be there in the crowd. When I 
took my little girl to the circus at the D.C. 
Armory we stopped on the way to ride the 
little underground railroad between the Cap- 
itol and the Senate Office Building. We can 
take a five-minute walk through Norman- 
stone Drive, past the house where John Foster 
Dulles used to live, past the Canadian Em- 
bassy residence, up Massachusetts Avenue a 
bit, and examine the new statue of Winston 
Churchill which has one foot on American 
soil and the other on the territory of the 
British Embassy. Then we can cut behind 
the embassy and come out in Montrose Park, 
which is next door to Dumbarton Oaks, where 
they planned the United Nations and where 
there are some of the most beautiful formal 
gardens in America. 

On my way to work I can pass through the 
block of N Street between Connecticut and 
17th; a few fine old houses live above the 
parking lots in there, where Franklin Roose- 
velt resided when he was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy in Wilson’s Administration. 
When I walk from my office to the White 
House I go past Dolley Madison’s old house, 
and Stephen Decatur’s, within sight of the 
block where John Hay and Henry Adams 
used to live side by side, down the opposite 
side of Lafayette Square from the spot where 
Gen. Dan Sickles, hero of Gettysburg, shot 
his wife’s lover, and half a block east of 
Blair House, where a White House policeman 
named Leslie Coffelt died on the sidewalk 
in 1950 defending Harry Truman's life. Across 
Pennsylvania Avenue is one of my personal 
favorites, the old State-War-Navy Building, 
a massively detailed Victorian pile with high 
ceilings, tiled corridors, and some of the few 
remaining offices with real fireplaces. 

My own office building is on one of the 
city’s busiest corners—Connecticut Avenue, 
K Street, and 17 Street—but trees line the 
sidewalks and I look out over Farragut Square 
all year long. Office girls eat lunch on the 
grass in favorable weather—a pretty sight 
indeed. President Kennedy came back from 
Europe with an idea for beautifying the city 
trash cans and it worked; ours are the hand- 
somest anywhere. Now officials are planting 
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flowers and trees in every avallable space and 
Washington is blooming. (I'm not sure I 
approve of the magnolias they planted up 
the middle of Connecticut Avenue over the 
old trolley tunnel; I don’t believe they'll 
have enough root space and I am against 
cramped trees.) 

Other cities, of course, have their own dis- 
tinctions and style. And just as those cities 
have their dark undersides, so does Washing- 
ton. 

Pierre LEnfant's splendid, flawed plan for 
the original city—never fully put into effect 
has been distorted by numerous subsequent 
planners and even more by haphazard growth 
into something infrequently magnificent, at 
times ridiculous, at times nightmarish. Of 
its main features, only the twin centers of 
the Capitol and White House, the Mall L'En- 
fant envisioned as a magnificent American 
promenade, and the broad avenues (yielding 
a high annual rate of pedestrian mortality) 
survive as anything like this creator in- 
tended. His multiple intersections, instead of 
being bustling islands of urban activity in a 
sea of residential tranquility, are honking 
horrors of circling traffic; the great vistas he 
hoped for are swallowed in urban tangle, 
save for the Mall—which is too sunbaked 
for summertime strolling. And if, as Paul 
Spreiregen commented some years ago in 
the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, a city plan influenced by the 
Baroque concept of Versailles really was “an 
assertion of a bold new republic in a barely 
touched wilderness,” today it seems more 
nearly like some nineteenth-century mil- 
lionaire’s castle transported brick by brick 
from its European setting to an esthetically 
uncertain America. 

Worse, if the “plan” of the federal city has 
been distorted by growth and in its turn has 
distorted growth, then beyond the limits of 
L’Enfant’s sketch maps there is little but 
helter-skelter. Far into the Virginia and 
Maryland countryside sprawl the suburbs, 
some tight and lovely like Kenwood with its 
cherry trees, most flung down with a builder’s 
giant careless hand on treeless plains that 
were formerly forests, some waiting hideously 
to become official slums. The freeway build- 
ers, frantically flinging as much traffic as 
possible into Washington’s already strangling 
thoroughfares, are at once behind in their 
work and agitating for the privilege of pour- 
ing concrete over everything. Rapid transit 
does not exist, although a limited subway 
system soon will be under construction; 
some federal workers who live in far-out 
suburbs actually arrive in their parking lots 
at 5 and 6 o'clock in the morning to avoid 
rush-hour traffic, then sleep behind the 
wheel until time to punch the clock. What 
they suffer on the way home is ghastly 
to contemplate, especially in the special 
torture Washington reserves for creeping 
motorists—August. 

East of 16th Street, whole areas are en- 
tirely populated by Negroes living in the 
poverty and slum conditions they have en- 
dured so long in other cities. Many of them 
can see the Capitol dome from the littered 
alleys and cluttered sidewalks and bare, sun- 
baked porches that are their escape from the 
tenements; it can hardly be an inspiring 
view. 

Washington is famous for crime and rape 
and muggers—although I know of no sta- 
tistics which prove it the worst in this re- 
gard, or even an unsafe city. The fact that 
it has a majority of Negroes, and its hier- 
archy of Southern politicians, combine to 
foster the myth that black men make this 
a terrified place. But there is no part of 
Washington so sullen as the Watts district 
of Los Angeles or Oakland's Negro ghetto, so 
seething as New York’s Harlem, or more 
dangerous than its Central Park. 

The petty bureaucracy of what is laugh- 
ingly called the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment is inefficient, impervious, and im- 
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movable. Congress is responsible, in many 
ways, for inadequate school budgets, shock- 
ing welfare payments and institutions, and 
low prices at the whiskey stores (you can 
buy better wines more cheaply in Washington 
than in any city I know—a poor consola- 
tion). Nobody has the right to vote anybody 
out of office, much less in, and there is so 
much slow, sloppy, and untimely street con- 
struction and repair that the old saying 
perfectly fits: “It'll be a great city if they 
ever get it finished.” Old landmarks go under 
here as they do elsewhere—the house where 
Woodrow Wilson married Mrs. Galt got the 
wrecking ball a year or so ago, and only the 
Kennedys saved part of Lafayette Square 
opposite the White House from becoming a 
concrete canyon; two sides of Farragut 
Square have been completely rebuilt while 
I have watched from my office window, and 
what they have done to Capitol Hill in a 
decade ought to be a federal crime. 

In the summer the Potomac is apt to smell, 
and any time, as Bobby Kennedy said of 
New York’s East River, if you fall in, you 
don’t drown; you dissolve. In winter the 
streets are either glassy or slushy and snow 
removal is hopeless. When I lived on R 
Street, hard-packed snow stayed on the 
pavement for six weeks after the Kennedy 
Inaugural blizzard. 

But all of this is not really the Washing- 
ton I first saw that brilliant morning thirty 
years ago when I came out of Union Station 
to the edge of the great plaza, holding my 
father’s hand, and stood stricken in the 
giddy light, dumb with wonder and belief. 

This is not merely because the surface of 
the city is so much altered from the miracle 
place of my boyhood. The trolleys are gone 
now, and I don’t suppose tourist families 
stay in rooming houses on Capitol Hill any 
more. The Smithsonian has a massive new 
building. John Kennedy lies at Arlington 
with the Unknown Soldier, They have re- 
stored Ford's Theatre to look like a theater, 
and everyone drives down to Mount Vernon 
on a four-lane highway. There is a cheap new 
facade on the Capitol, and Harry Truman 
put a balcony on the White House; Mrs. Ken- 
nedy filled its public rooms with antiques, 
and Lyndon Johnson filled its private offices 
with Dallas modern and piped-in Muzak. 
Union Station is cavernous and gloomy now, 
and the last time I was there the fountain 
where the children played was dry and full 
of dead leaves. Jimmy Hoffa’s marble temple 
for the Teamsters’ Union stands along the 
plaza where one of those elegant hotels did, 
and the rest of them are no longer elegant, 
if they ever were. Now the great entrance to 
the city—the most beautiful entrance in 
the world, I think—is the long ride in from 
Dulles International Airport, along the Po- 
tomac on the George Washington Parkway, 
with the spires of Georgetown University ris- 
ing across the river and the Washington 
Monument shining in the distance. 

That is not, of course, real change, and 
neither is the relatively new Jefferson Me- 
morial on the Tidal Basin or the Theodore 
Roosevelt Bridge or even the monstrously 
ugly third House Office Building. (There al- 
ways has been a touch of the grotesque 
about Washington—the old Smithsonian, 
for instance—and perhaps in time even this 
crouching eyesore on Capitol Hill will seem, 
like others, at home in the city.) No, the es- 
sential Washington is just what it was thirty 
years ago, and more, having survived archi- 
tects, engineers, politicians, bureaucrats, 
demonstrators, and urban planners, It is just 
what it was because Americans still weep in 
the Lincoln Memorial and small boys still 
stand in awe in front of George Washing- 
ton’s tomb and troop happily through the 
old cars at the Smithsonian and dream their 
secret dreams at the FBI and burst with 
pride when they first see the nation’s Capi- 
tol. Parents still bring their children here 
and show them the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence under glass and listen to the tour 
guide’s spiel in front of the Supreme Court 
and take pictures of the statue of Albert 
Gallatin in front of the Treasury. 

Perhaps few of them know who Gallatin 
was, or care, but the meanest of them know 
he was part of something, and they are part 
of it, too. I have seen fat women in ridicu- 
lously tight shorts walking carefully around 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol, peering closely 
at banal bonze figures of men so obscure 
even historians would have to look them up, 
and high school kids wearing Confederate 
caps and popping gum line up for blocks to 
take a quick walk through the White House. 
They are part of the same thing: secret 
sharers, bearers of a seed. 

But not merely sharers of the showplace, 
the museum, the history lesson. Behind 
those facades, those bronze doors, down this 
echoing corridor, the collective work of a 
people is in progress. The President really is 
at his desk in that great house on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, making his way like the rest 
of us, enduring his trials, doing his best. 
Those men down there on the floor of the 
Senate and the House, those small posturers 
glimpsed from the crowded galleries, really 
are representing us, really are trying to make 
our case, whatever it is. And there behind 
the great stone faces of the Commerce De- 
partment and the Justice Department and 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Pentagon and the State Department our 
business is going forward, or maybe back- 
ward, but going somewhere, getting done. 
We are at the heart of the matter here. 
Washington’s business is the people’s busi- 
ness, for better or for worse. 

That is what Washington really is and 
what we all share—the place where the past 
has produced this present, and this present 
will go on to whatever future, carrying us all 
with it, influenced by each of us as we must 
be by it. It is what we have made of things, 
and shall make. It is where America lives— 
all of us in spirit if only a few in fact, in 
our vigor and our dreams, our carelessness 
and haste, our glory and our burden, our 
borrowed finery from another world that 
gave us birth, our native grace, our coarse 
pretension. It is all here—what we remem- 
ber, what we hope; what we are and what 
we ought to be—in this city of the strong 
but chastened heart. 

I did not know, that morning all those 
years ago, that carved above me in the pa- 
tient stone of Union Station I could find the 
truth about Washington; 

“He who would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.” 

I did not know the words, but I found 
that truth anyway. Americans must bring 
Washington here in their hearts, if they 
would carry it with them when they go. 


WILDCAT STRIKE IN STEEL HAUL 
INDUSTRY DEPLORED 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Teamster 
General Vice President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons today deplored the violence and 
irresponsibility of wildcat strikers in the 
steel haul industry. 

Fitzsimmons made the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters’ position clear 
in a statement today to both Labor Com- 
mittees of Congress. Fitzsimmons said: 

This is a wildcat strike. It is not sanctioned 
by the International Union. These people 
have an agreement, which is a supplement 
to our Master National Freight Agreement. 
It was properly put before the 450,000 mem- 
bers covered under the agreement and over- 
whelmingly ratified. The vote, a mail refer- 
endum, was supervised by the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Neither do we condone the violence which 
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has accompanied this wildcat strike, and we 
are somewhat amazed that state officials 
have let the violence continue— 


Fitzsimmons said. 


We have held meetings with these people 
trying to determine their grievances, if any 
exist. These meetings have been unsuccess- 
ful. 

Both the union and management take the 
position that these workers have a signed 
contract which has proper machinery for the 
processing of grievances. The Union has con- 
sistently tried to get these people to use this 
grievance machinery, and has consistently 
and still urges them to return to work, Doing 
this, we will be able to air the grievances in 
concert with the terms of the agreement— 


Fitzsimmons said. 


The International Union stands ready and 
willing to assist when the parties to this 
wildcat action indicate a responsible ap- 
proach to the problem. In the meantime, we 
take the position that it is a wildcat strike, it 
is not sanctioned by the International 
Union, and are quite in accord with the 
sentiment that the violence must be 
stopped— 


Fitzsimmons declared. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF LANG- 
LEY RESEARCH CENTER 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I received word that the President signed 
Senate Joint Resolution 109 today. This 
was the joint resolution introduced by 
me, with Senator WILLIAM SPONG as CO- 
sponsor, setting aside the first week in 
October to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of Langley Research Center. It is a fitting 
tribute to an installation that has con- 
tributed for 50 years to American ad- 
vancement in aeronautical and space re- 
search. 

I spent Monday morning touring the 
facilities and exhibits at Langley Re- 
search Center at Hampton, Va. I have 
seldom spent a more enlightening and 
informative morning. 

This week, through Friday, the per- 
sonnel of Langley will be happy and 
proud to show everyone through the fa- 
cilities. Were it not for the press of busi- 
ness in the Senate, I would urge all 
Senators to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to witness firsthand the advance- 
ments that are being made at this vital 
research center. 


THE THRUST OF OUR VIETNAM 
POLICY 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, as the 
presidential election campaign ap- 
proaches, the great Vietnam debate 
grows more persistent, more passionate, 
and, unfortunately, more political. 
Twelve months ago it was not this way. 
Then, too, there were disagreements with 
the administration’s Vietnam policies. 
Then they were more in the nature of 
scholarly efforts to evaluate different 
courses of action. The change has not 
been altogether subtle. Now much of the 
criticism has become politically moti- 
vated. It is based on whatever advantage 
may be gained by appealing to an appar- 
ent antiadministration attitude on the 
part of the general public. Both Demo- 
crats and Republicans are busy releasing 
Position papers to the news media. They 
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hurry to put their own plans for peace 
before the television cameras. In some of 
this, there is cynical disregard for the 
tremendous responsibility involved in 
the ultimate choice of national policy. 

Many of the proposals are based on the 
delightful but unrealistic theory that 
“faith, hope, and charity” abound in the 
world; that wishful thinking will some- 
how affect the actions of Hanoi and Pe- 
king. Others subscribe to the “eye-for- 
an-eye” or “might makes right” princi- 
ple, by which peace may be realized only 
through complete and overwhelming 
military victory. Attractive as these pro- 
posals may be, at the moment and on 
the surface—each to some segment of 
American public opinion—none of them 
bears up under careful examination in 
the light of what is best for the future 
security of the United States. 

The thrust of our Vietnam policy must 
be maintained far above the reach of 
politically motivated consideration. It 
must be based on lessons learned from 
recent history. It must be infiuenced by 
hardheaded understanding of the Com- 
munist doctrines of expansion and ag- 
gression. In sustaining a policy based on 
these factors, President Johnson is much 
too experienced a politician not to ap- 
preciate the resulting political disad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, while riddled by 
the sniping of politically motivated 
criticism, the President has remained 

This resolve has not gone altogether 
unnoticed in the press. A recent editorial 
in the Claremont, N.H., Daily Eagle gave 
an objective analysis of the President’s 
problems, It cleared away a considerable 
amount of political fog and penetrated to 
the heart of the issue. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled 
“Johnson Still Gets Our Vote,” published 
in the Claremont, N.H., Daily Eagle, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON STILL Gets Our VOTE 

President Johnson’s popularity in the polls 
is slipping because of his Vietnam policies 
and because some voters believe that the 
Johnson administration and the Democrats, 
generally, have a soft-line policy on Negroes. 

The President is vulnerable in both areas 
as witness the defection amongst the gover- 
nors and leaders in his own party. 

Many believe that he cannot win reelec- 
tion, even if Nixon is the Republicans’ can- 
didate. 

Governor Romney of Michigan says he's 
been brainwashed by the administration on 
Vietnam. He is now counted out of the GOP 
race as a man with demonstrable shortcom- 
ings. 

8 Rockefeller says that, unless 
some new course of action is taken, this 
country will have civil war in the cities. 

Rockefeller declines candidacy, but is far 
and away the ablest man the Republicans 
can field. 

Senator Percy is now being pushed by 
Senator Dirksen and others as the new mod- 
erate Republican candidate for President to 
replace Romney, who has been cashiered. 

Percy declines the candidacy publicly, but 
is making pronouncements on Vietnam, such 
as the most recent, stating that the President 
is lying to the American people. 

Strong words, we think, for a man with 
no experience in international affairs and a 
very junior senator from Illinois. 
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Our posture in Vietnam was inherited by 
President Johnson. He had, of course, at that 
time, the option to reverse things, but he 
did not do so. 

Since then the situation has worsened and 
the war has been accelerated to the degree 
that no one could have forecast—except the 
Vietnamese—two or three years ago. 

President Johnson has been resolute and 
firm in the execution of his Vietnamese 
policy. 

This he has done in the face of continuing 
losses in popularity with the voters and, of 
course, with the politicians in his own party, 
many of whom need coat-tails. 

In addition to this, much of the press has 
become hostile and more recently, a mis- 
guided, however sincere, couple returned to 
the President a posthumous award sent to 
them from the White House. 

This was the President’s war, they said, 
and their son need not have perished. 

Even presidents get hit below the belt. 

Governor Romney, a states’ righter of the 
first water, is, however, the first to run to 
Washington for military assistance in Detroit 
rioting last summer. 

He is fighting yet with the President about 
this and no one is really sure which run of 
the argument to accept, save that the Presi- 
dent is being blamed for slow response to 
Michigan for political reasons,” thereby al- 
lowing the riots to spread. 

We are not sold on the Administration's 
position in Vietnam, but it is a position that 
has been taken by President Johnson and a 
Position that has been maintained without 
wavering since its outset. 

To a great degree our Vietnam situation is 
a national commitment, beyond anything 
but academic debate. 

We are there. 

Men have been and are giving of their lives 
for the commitment. 

President Johnson's high purpose and res- 
olution in Vietnam seems to have escaped 
many Americans. 

While he continues to take a pounding on 
all sides, even more praise-worthy is his re- 
straint in dignifying some of the criticisms 
with a response. 

The President is unpopular at a time when 
the country enjoys the greatest prosperity 
any nation in the world has ever known; 
but he gets no credit for this; only blame 
for what is not going well. 

This newspaper supported President John- 
son for the presidency in 1964 with some 
reservations, but as the only sensible choice. 

Many supported and voted for Johnson as 
“the lesser of two evils.” 

Some supposed that the man really lacked 
the moral character and fibres to be any- 
thing more than the “wheeler-dealer” poli- 
tician. 

We believe time has shown that there is 
more to-Lyndon Johnson. 

Johnson has demonstrated some charac- 
teristics in office that confound and belie 
the Johnson saga. 

In Vietnam he may be dead right, or dead 
wrong. 

Who is really to say? 

But he has set a course of policy and has 
had the courage and determination to ad- 
here to it, despite loss of popularity and per- 
sonal abuse, 

It is said that the President would lose an 
election today, but there isn't one Republi- 
can candidate yet on the horizon whom we'd 
support. 

Lyndon Johnson still gets our vote. 


THE ABM ILLUSION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Mr: 
Edwin Diamond, senior editor of News- 
week magazine, has written a devastat- 
ing analysis of the illusory notion that 
we are buying security by constructing 
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a costly anti-ballistic-missile system. 
This perceptive analysis appears in the 
October 2, 1967, issue of Newsweek. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GRAND ILLUSION 
(By Edwin Diamond) 


Secretary McNamara’s decision to go ahead 
with an anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) system 
is based on a set of brilliantly reasoned, 
highly sophisticated, and strongly persuasive 
arguments. But the decision is wrong, and 
the consequences of this error will burden 
every American for years to come. 

Instead of strengthening the national se- 
curity, the ABM decision may well under- 
mine it, for it upsets the present delicate 
balance of nuclear terror based on the twin 
implicit assumptions of a strong (four-to- 
one) but not overwhelming U.S. offensive 
missile superiority and a modest Soviet de- 
fensive advantage. Worse, the ABM move 
signals another dangerous upward spiral in 
the nuclear-arms race which may lead to a 
renewed drive by both the U.S. and Soviet 
Union to add new offensive weapons to the 
overkill arsenals each already possesses. Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric, McNamara’s own former 
Deputy Defense Secretary, fears the ABM 
means a U.S. global strategy based more on 
conflict than accommodation. The go-ahead, 
he said, “is certainly a move in the wrong 
direction.” 

Let’s put these abstractions in concrete 
terms—and concrete is exactly where we are 
now heading. At the very least, this new 
nuclear escalation means the expenditure of 
untold billions in exchange for a wholly il- 
lusory security blanket. Whether the U.S. 
spends $4 to $5 billion for the “thin” ABM 
system to guard its Minuteman strike force, 
or $40 billion for the “thickening” of the 
blanket to protect major American cities, 
or $400 billion to protect smaller cities, the 
end result will be the same: all of us will still 
be 30 minutes away from nuclear annihila- 
tion, 

MOLE SOCIETY 

Indeed, with the ABM escalation, the pos- 
sibility of this supposedly “unthinkable” 
missile Armageddon is greater, not smaller. 
All of us have now been propelled by the 
logic of nuclear events that McNamara grasps 
so well toward the next era of the atomic 
age—the mole society where the cities and 
civilians of the 1980’s may have to burrow 
underground to join the concrete Minuteman 
silos sunk in the 1960s and the subterranean 
ABM control centers built in the 1970s. 

Unlikely, you will say; right out of some 
science-fiction paperback. But who would 
have believed, ten years ago, at the time of 
Sputnik 1 and the “missile gap,” that the 
U.S. within five years would possess the 
nuclear missiles to destroy the Soviet society 
and population five times over? 

What evidence have I that McNamara—one 
of the most brilliant and dedicated minds in 
the nation—is wrong about the ABM? What 
proof is there that the U.S. has embarked on 
a dangerous new course? The evidence is 
abundant. Precisely because McNamara has 
such a firm grasp of the complexities of the 
age, he himself has supplied some of the best 
arguments against the ABM and a new arms 
race. In fact, if an analyst were to overlay 
McNamara’s speech with one of the cryptol- 
ogist’s sheets that cover some paragraphs 
while revealing others, the case for the pres- 
ent stabilized strategic situation would be- 
come compelling. 


“ACTION-REACTION” 


First of all, as McNamara makes clear, the 
U.S. now has “a numerical superiority over 
the Soviet Union in reliable, accurate and 


effective warheads [that] is both greater than 
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we had originally planned, and is in fact more 
than we require.” This, to use the blunt term, 
is what overkill means. And overkill, to be 
blunt again, is the legacy of politically moti- 
vated “missile-gap” cries of the late 1950s. 
The panic button was pushed in the U.S. and 
a real missile gap did eventually materialize. 
But as McNamara points out in his speech, 
this gap favors the U.S. At present the U.S. 
has 2,200 strategic nuclear weapons in readi- 
ness against 700 for the U.S.S.R. The Russian 
response to this U.S. superiority has been to 
concede an offensive disparity. In effect the 
Soviet Union acknowledged that the richness 
and ingenuity of American technology could 
not be matched. But it began an ABM sys- 
tem—the Russian military has been tradi- 
tionally defense minded—as part of what 
McNamara calls the “action-reaction” of the 
arms race. 

McNamara has been conspicuously unwor- 
ried by this deployment. As he explains it, 
the offense always has an advantage over the 
defense and any ABM system “can rather 
obviously be defeated by an enemy simply 
sending over more offensive warheads, or 
dummy warheads, than there are defensive 
missiles capable of disposing of them.” 

The logic of the situation calls for one 
of the superpowers to forego the next turn 
in the vicious cycle of action-reaction. A 
Soviet McMamara—they have their sophisti- 
cated strategists and their war gamesmen, 
too—might argue that the Soviet ABM de- 
ployment represented a limited and meas- 
ured response to U.S. superiority, a move 
intended to assure Russian second-strike 
capability and thus make the Soviet deterrent 
credible. Why not leave the arms race in this 
trade-off situation? Why upset the fearfully 
delicate balance of terror with a U.S. ABM 
system? 

McNamara’s answer last week was: because 
of the looming Chinese nuclear-missile threat 
of the 1970’s. The proposed U.S. ABM system, 
in McNamara’s words, is “Chinese-oriented,” 
designed to deter Chairman Mao or his suc- 
cessors from an attack on the U.S. It is at 
this point that McNamara’s computer logic 
breaks down. 

MAD ADVENTURE 

First, if Peking is suicidally mad enough 
to mount an attack on a country possessing 
200 times more nuclear power than it has, 
then no amount of objective reality in the 
form of an American ABM barrier can dis- 
suade the Chinese from their insanity. If 
the Chinese are bent on nuclear genocide, 
they could smuggle an atomic bomb into 
San Francisco harbor aboard a freighter and 
detonate it. No ABM system can protect 
against such mad adventures. 

Second, the Soviet Union can also argue 
that its ABM is “Chinese-oriented,” and 
merely a matter of insurance against an 
irrational attack by a country that shares 
on uneasy border with Russia and is violently 
hostile to it. After all, the same madness that 
might lead the Chinese to attack the U.S. 
might also push Mao over the brink with 
the Russians. Would we believe the Russians 
if they said, “It’s the Chinese we are worried 
about—ignore our ABM”? Yet we expect them 
to believe our ABM is China-oriented. 

The truth is the ABM decision was dictated 
not by strategy but by politics. Computer 
logic breaks down because men aren't com- 
puters; they are imperfect beings shaped by 
history and emotion as well as reason. There 
are really two McNamaras. One McNamara 
cooly attempts to manage the arms race by 
force of argument and intellect. He even on 
occasion does the Russian’s thinking for 
them, patiently elucidating the nuclear stra- 
tegic options available and their conse- 
quences in speeches and in briefings held 
for the press, but aimed at Moscow. The 
second McNamara is an American, a patriot 
and a member of the Johnson Administration 
(just as his opposite in the Kremlin is a 
Russian, a patriot, and a member of the 
Communist Party). 
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It is well known in Washington that Secre- 
tary McNamara for months has opposed de- 
ployment of the ABM system despite the 
urgings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of Demo- 
cratic hawks and of Republicans sensing a 
hot campaign issue for 1968. As James Reston 
suggested last week, the ABM system 
launched by McNamara is not aimed at 
blocking the Chinese or even the Russians, 
but the Republicans. By acceding now to 
the clamor, McNamara has blunted the GOP 
charge that he is “indifferent” to the defense 
of the American people. 


GOOD GUYS 


Yet, isn’t the U.S. asking—a bit illogi- 
cally—the Soviet McNamara to be indiffer- 
ent to the defense of his people? More fun- 
damentally, isn’t the U.S. saying—also a bit 
iNogically—that when it comes to the crunch, 
two standards apply: we are the good guys 
and would never attack first; you are the 
bad guys and you might attack first, and 
that is why we must have a four-to-one of- 
fensive superiority and defensive parity (at 
least)—and a lead in whatever else we de- 
cide to build. 

Last week was the time for patience and 
courage—patience to lecture the Russians 
once again on the reasons behind the emi- 
nently equitable U.S. plan to put a freeze on 
all missiles, offensive and defensive; courage, 
in the words of former Kennedy science ad- 
viser Jerome Wiesner, to run the risks of 
deescalation instead of the risks of new 
escalation; and patience and courage to ex- 
plain to the American people, even in a pre- 
election year, why the ABM is not good for 
their security. 

Instead, Washington gave us the ABM. By 
some curious alchemy, the Administration 
has convinced itself that the thin ABM sys- 
tem doesn’t really change the balance of 
terror: only a thick system would do that. 
But thin leads to thick. It is all like that 
celebrated biology experiment: a frog is 
placed in a tank of water; daily the tempera- 
ture is increased one degree; the frog exists 
as always—until one more degree ... the 
water boils . . . the frog dies. 


A SMALL BUSINESS IS SAVED 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, a busi- 
ness employing 75 persons in three dif- 
ferent plants is a very substantial enter- 
prise in North Dakota. Those interested 
in promoting the economic well-being of 
the State and its citizens became jus- 
tifiably alarmed when, in 1963, such a 
firm appeared to be reaching the end of 
its life cycle. 

The company was highly regarded, 
having been in business for almost 60 
years. The firm had a healthy backlog of 
unfilled sales orders but working capital 
had been devastated by excessive growth 
of inventory and accounts receivable. 

On a May morning in 1963, the com- 
pany’s shareholders petitioned a North 
Dakota court to appoint a receiver to re- 
organize the company. The court com- 
plied, appointing as receiver a North Da- 
kota businessman with a growing reputa- 
tion for saving insolvent companies, Mr. 
Richard Barry, of Fargo. 

Within a year after petitioning the 
court, the company was reestablished on 
a sound, profitable basis. What had oc- 
curred in the intervening months was a 
testimonial to what can be achieved by 
smooth-functioning cooperation among 
business, labor, and Government. 

The patient forebearance of creditors 
was rewarded by full payment of their 
claims against the company. Funds for 
repayment came from the proceeds of 
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a Small Business Administration loan. 
Careful analysis of the company’s finan- 
cial records and outlook had convinced 
SBA officials of the firm’s basic sound- 
ness. Sensing the importance of quick ac- 
tion, the SBA expeditiously approved a 
$225,000 loan to the reorganizing firm. 

During the time the company was in 
receivership, the employees, with the 
concurrence of their Teamster Union 
officers, agreed to reductions of about 
$1,000 per month in certain fringe bene- 
fits to which they were otherwise entitled 
under their union contract with the com- 
pany. Unless the company’s working cap- 
ital had been relieved of this burden it is 
doubtful the company could have sur- 
vived this critical period. 

Today this company remains an im- 
portant contributor to the economy of 
North Dakota. Without the enlightened 
cooperation of the receiver, the employees 
and their union, creditors, and the Small 
Business Administration, the company 
would merely have become an addition 
to our business failure statistics. 


HARD-CORE POVERTY PROBLEMS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, many 
programs have been pursued by our Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to resolve the hard- 
core poverty problems of our cities and 
our rural areas. 

There have been successes and there 
have been mistakes. There have even 
been a few failures. But there is no doubt 
in my mind that our efforts have been 
serious and refiect a genuine concern for 
the disadvantaged of our Nation. 

One of the key attacks on poverty has 
revolved around the question of pro- 
viding meaningful jobs for those who 
have not been able to obtain them—and 
of training those who are not qualified 
so they can become employable. In this 
respect, such concentrated employment 
programs as the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, on-the-job training, and institu- 
tional training under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, and new 
careers and special impact have resulted 
in thousands of jobs for disadvantaged 
persons in our society who held little 
hope for employment before. 

But if there has been any one thing 
which has made it difficult to step up our 
efforts, perhaps it has been the multi- 
plicity and complexity of programs and 
the intricate network of agencies and 
bureaus which often confront those who 
wish to help with discouraging confusion. 

Mr. President, President Johnson has 
just announced a new Government-wide 
pilot program to mobilize the resources 
of private industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help find jobs and provide 
training for thousands more of America’s 
hard-core unemployed. As I understand 
the President’s proposals, this new pro- 
gram will go far toward cutting through 
the redtape which has sometimes delayed 
and even prevented the flow of action 
needed to move forward with this much- 
needed task. 

The President’s new program aims at 
providing one-stop service for interested 
businessmen and coordinates effort by 
the five Cabinet-level departments and 
three independent agencies which have 
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principal responsibility in this vital field 
of jobs and training. 

Using some $40 million of funds al- 
ready available, the initial efforts of the 
coordinated program will be applied to 
the slum or ghetto areas of five cities and 
two or three rural poverty areas. 

I am particularly pleased to note that 
our Nation’s Capital has been selected as 
one of these pilot cities. There is not only 
a real need for this approach to our 
problems in the District, but, by example, 
the seat of our National Government 
should provide leadership to the rest of 
the Nation in solving our serious urban 
problems. 

Any of us who thinks that this country 
does not have such problems and a 
responsibility to solve them has but to 
look back over the past summer months 
at the riots which took a tragic toll in 
lives and cost us millions in property 
losses. 

I am convinced that business and in- 
dustry shares with us the acute aware- 
ness that solutions must be found, and 
found quickly, to the root causes of these 
devastating upheavals. It is not only a 
matter on our collective conscience, it is 
a matter of economic survival. 

The President’s new approach deserves 
our earnest support. It can put the Fed- 
eral Government and private industry 
into a new partnership which may very 
well be the saving of our cities and, in- 
deed, our society. At the very least, it 
can develop new and quicker avenues of 
communication, can open up the intri- 
cate paths of bureaucracy to something 
more like an expressway for those who 
want to help take action. 

Surplus Federal property and equip- 
ment will be used, present training and 
job programs will be focused, risks such 
as vandalism—which have kept business 
and industry away from the ghetto— 
will be insured to encourage develop- 
ment of employment where it is sorely 
needed, in the heart of the problem. 

Mr. President, I commend the Presi- 
dent for these new proposals and urge 
Senators to join with me in seriously 
considering and supporting this new and 
significant effort. 


SENATOR PROUTY ADDRESSES 
OMAHA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last week 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
took time out from debating the poverty 
bill to address 100 members of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce who were 
in Washington on a study tour. 

The topic of the Senator’s speech was 
the Human Investment Act approach to 
the unemployment and underemploy- 
ment problems of our Nation. This sub- 
ject has great relevance today because 
of our concern over the problems of pov- 
erty and our search for solutions to 
them. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Senator Proury’s speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am delighted to have this opportunity 
to talk to you today. It is always a pleausre 
to be able to address high-minded and 
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knowledgeable groups who take time out to 
familiarize themselves with the legislative 
process, and crucial issues of the time. Per- 
haps after this trip to Washington, you can 
return home and make some contributions 
of your own by educating fellow citizens and 
by vocalizing your own views. 

Incidentally, I imagine that many of you 
are also members of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, This orga- 
nization performed a very useful service 
lately when it conducted a survey about job 
loss resulting from the minimum wage ex- 
tension. Only after we have necessary data 
such as that contained in this worthwhile 
study, can we in Congress formulate laws 
which will benefit both our workers and our 
industry. 

Gentlemen, all of this week, the United 
States Senate has been considering and de- 
bating the 1967 amendments to the Economic 
Opportunity Act. This legislation is vitally 
important to each of us—not only because 
large sums of money are involved, but be- 
cause the issues involved are crucial to our 
well-being and to the well-being of the na- 
tion. 

Last Monday I made a major speech on the 
floor of the Senate outlining my views on 
the Act itself and the War on Poverty in gen- 
eral. Today I would like to speak to you 
briefly about one aspect of the War on Poy- 
erty and present a challenge to you which 
I hope you and other members of the 
Chamber of Commerce across the United 
States will meet, 

In 1964 Congress enacted the Administra- 
tion’s Economic Opportunity Act—touted 
as the ultimate effort in the battle against 
poverty. All of us—to varying degrees had 
hopes that a mammoth governmental ef- 
fort in this sphere of activity would result 
in the rapid reduction of the evils and ills 
of poverty in both rural and urban areas 
of the country. 

Our naivete add complacency were shat- 
tered less than a year later when Watts 
erupted in violence, The conflagration has 
spread to other clties—Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Newark, Plainfield, New Haven, Detroit and 
yes—even your own great city of Omaha. Ob- 
viously, in the cities we have failed. And it 
appears as though the poverty war has not 
made much headway in the rural sections of 
our country either. Sargent Shriver indicated 
in a March 11 letter that OEO had spent 
only 30% of its funds in rural areas and ad- 
mitted that, “we have not been able to get 
enough programs active in the rural areas.” 
Obviously, we cannot declare “victory” in 
our war on poverty. We seem to have reached 
a stalemate. 

The increasing frequency of violence and 
civil disorder is indicative of the fact that 
discontent and frustration and resentment 
are rising among the poor, and that our 
previous efforts at alleviation of their 
anguish have failed. 

Thus far the only answer to the riots has 
been an application of force. Force has been 
necessary since In all cases it was imperative 
that law and order be restored immediately, 
However, force cannot speak to the underly- 
ing causes of riots. Until we understand 
these causes and relieve them, force in and of 
itself can only serve to buy us time. 

What are these causes? 

Your own Mayor, A. W. Sorensen, who I 
was pleased to note, was cited by Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey as one of the five mayors in 
the United States who had done the best job 
this past summer to head off riots, spoke to 
this issue last summer. 

In August of 1966 he was one of the dis- 
tinguished leaders of city government who 
came before Senator Ribicoff’s Subcommit- 
tee to discuss the crisis in our cities. He came 
only a month after the July 4 riots in 
Omaha, during the course of which he was 
forced to appeal to the Governor to bring 
out the National Guard to preserve law and 
order. 
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With this fresh in his mind, Mayor Soren- 
sen gave the Subcommittee a pentrating 
analysis of the underlying causes of poverty 
and unrest. As he saw them, those causes 
were—overcrowded and substandard hous- 
ing in the ghetto—the lack of adequate rec- 
reational facilities for Negro teenagers—in- 
adequate education opportunities for slum 
children—inequality of opportunity in 
choosing a home—poor relations with the 
police and last, and perhaps most crucial, 
inadequate job training and jobs. 

Those of us who sit on the Senate Sub- 
committee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty saw nothing new or startling in 
this list. What was startling was Mayor 
Sorensen’s repeated and emphatic assertion 
that the causes of the rioting have not been 
diminished although the Federal govern- 
ment has initiated program after program to 
solve the underlying problems of poverty. 

“The Negro in Omaha,” Mayor Sorensen 
testified, “wants first class citizenship now 
instead of a lot of headline promises from 
government ... The Federal government is 
constantly making statements and re- 
ports. . about the millions upon millions of 
dollars which are available to relieve every 
social evil that we have . The sad fact of 
life is... that much of what we have done, 
constructive as it may have been, did not 
reach down to the teenager who was actu- 
ally causing the riot.” (Hearings part 4, p. 
1047 (Govt. Op.) 

What Mayor Sorensen is saying, it seems to 
me, is simply this: H government makes ex- 
travagant promises that it cannot fulfill, the 
potential for violence and destruction be- 
comes greater than it would have had no 

been made in the first place. In my 
Judgment, the Government has done just 
this 


Enthusiastic public endorsements of Great 
Society programs, particularly the Economic 
Opportunity Act have tended to raise the 
aspirations of millions of poor Americans. 
Yet the expectations of these poor have not 
been met. Several billion dollars have been 
voted for the implementation of sorted and 
sundry programs but very few people have 
actually benefited. 

Let me give you just one example. I am 
convinced that any real solution to the pov- 
erty problem must include massive job 
training for meaningful employment. One of 
the main purposes of the EOA, as I under- 
stood it, was to give skills to the unskilled, 
giving as much attention as possible to mem- 
bers of families whose income was below the 
poverty level. 

The job training programs have not been 
successful, however, and there are great 
problems which plague the whole effort. 
There is, for example, too much training for 
non-existent jobs, and for jobs in which 
there is already an over-supply of labor. 
There is so much overlap that it is now an 
established fact that some programs actually 
compete for and assist the same needy 
clientele. 

This is understandable if we note that the 
Federal government alone administers 79 
separate training and education programs 
under the aegis of 15 different bureaus and 
agencies. The W. E. Upjohn Institute reports 
that funds for job recruitment can be ob- 
tained from nine manpower sources; funds 
for adult basic education from ten; funds 
for prevocational training and skill 
from ten and funds for work experience from 
five. On the job training can be subsidized 
by five programs and supportive services can 
be funded from nine programs. 

Despite all these programs, only some 280,- 
000 persons are being trained in 1966-67— 
out of an estimated four million who need 
training. Moreover, follow-up surveys have 
indicated that the programs are failing to 
successfully place people in jobs. One half of 
the public assistance recipients who entered 
Work Experience and Training programs re- 
turn to public assistance when they leave it. 
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The most successful program, in fact, is 
one which was enacted before the EOA. I 
speak now of the MDTA which was passed 
by Congress with strong bipartisan support 
five years ago. 

The legislation for MDTA was written 
essentially in two parts. The first part, ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, authorized educational 
training and vocational courses, to be con- 
ducted by schools of various kinds, for the 
preparation of the workers. The second part, 
administered by the Secretary of Labor, 
authorized contracts with employers for the 
on-the-job training of workers in skills 
needed for better jobs. 

Although only 14% of all MDTA graduates 
were unemployed when last contacted, the 
two parts of MDTA have not been equally 
successful. Of the institutional graduates al- 
most 25% were unemployed when last con- 
tacted. Under this training course type of 
program, the trainee had no assurance what- 
soever of finding a job upon successful grad- 
uation, 

By contrast, the on-the-job training pro- 
visions of the MDTA Act have been vastly 
more successful. Over 90% of the trainees 
under this program were actually carried 
on the payroll of the private firm providing 
the training. They were trained for jobs with 
that firm. They filled jobs which were open 
and waiting for a qualified applicant. Know- 
ing that graduation meant immediate em- 
ployment with a familiar company in 
familiar surroundings, their motivation to 
achieve was high and their dropout rate low. 
And when their training was completed, 
over 90% of these OJT trainees were bring- 
ing home a paycheck. 

In fairness, I must add that OJT trainees 
were, by and large a better qualified group 
of workers to begin with. But even with that 
qualification, there can be no doubt any 
more that the most effective and economical 
way to bring jobs to the unemployed is to 
give them on-the-job training, not under 
government auspices, but in the private en- 
terprise system. 

This point ties in again with Mayor Sor- 
ensen’s testimony. He said to the Subcom- 
mittee that— 

“Industry in Omaha has been very gen- 
erous in cooperating with me in trying to 
provide jobs for our disadvantaged people. 
I would like to recommend some Govern- 
ment incentive in providing job training, in 
jobs for the unskilled, because our industry 
has been so exceptionally cooperative. Given 
Federal incentives I believe that private in- 
dustry can do a tremendous job and will do 
a tremendous job.” 

More and more people are coming to the 
conclusion that the Federal government has 
not succeeded in its war on poverty, nor can 
it succeed in the future by its own efforts. 
Even the most liberal of our leaders and 
scholars are beginning to agree. Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff recently admitted with re- 
gard to urban renewal, that “it is self- 
evident that the job is too big to be accom- 
plished by government alone.” D. V. Moyni- 
han just the other day stated that “liberals 
should divest themselves of the notion that 
the nation . . . can be run from agencies in 
Washington.” 

This opinion is not universal, however, as 
witnessed by the recent efforts of some Sen- 
ators to attach an “Emergency Employment 
Act” to the EOA. This would not provide 
training or supportive services, but would 
spend an inordinate amount of money— 
over $2.8 billion for make-work employment. 
This is not a long-range nor an economically 
eficient way to solve the unemployment and 
underemployment programs. I submit, how- 
ever, that there is a feasible approach which 
is both economically efficient, and which 
represents a long-range solution. 

Three years ago, in a report signed by my- 
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self and Senator Len Jordan of Idaho, I sug- 
gested that Congress should provide an in- 
centive to private enterprise to expand job 
training opportunities—opportunities leading 
directly to jobs. The simplest method, and 
the method least susceptible to governmental 
interference in the affairs of business, was 
that of a tax credit. 

As businessmen, you are all familiar with 
the 7% investment tax credit enacted at the 
request of President Kennedy in 1962. That 
tax credit, applied across the board to all new 
investment in equipment and machinery, 
gave American manufacturers a strong in- 
centive to invest in new equipment. The re- 
sult, taken together with other tax revisions 
made at the same time, gave a significant 
boost to the economy. This I can say with the 
benefit of hindsight, for in 1961 when this 
issue was before the Senate I was among 
those who seriously doubted that the pro- 
posed credit would lead to the kind of upturn 
its backers foresaw. 

So when a small group of Senators joined 
me in February of 1965 in introducing legis- 
lation to give private enterprise a tax credit 
toward certain job training expenses, they did 
so because they believe that investment in 
human capital—the skills and talents of our 
labor force—was at least as important to the 
health of the economy and to the well-being 
of our people as investment in machines. 

That legislation, developed and refined by 
the efforts of dozens of Congressional staff 
experts, labor lawyers, economists, training 
specialists, and businessmen, is now embodied 
in S. 812, the Human Investment Act. It is 
sponsored by 29 Senators and some 140 mem- 
bers of the House. I am proud to say among 
this number is a great United States Senator 
from Nebraska, my good friend Roman 
Hruska. 

In its original form, the Human Invest- 
ment Act allowed a tax credit, in addition to 
the ordinary deduction, of 10% of allowable 
training costs with maximum of $25,000— 
plus 50% of tax liability in excess of $25,000. 
These expenses are defined in the Act. They 
are, briefly: 

1. Apprenticeship wages. 

2. Wages of OJT enrollees. 

3. Wages of workers in cooperative educa- 
tion programs. 

4. Tuition and course fees for workers at- 
tending trade, business, or vocational schools 
or colleges. 

5. Tuition and course fees in accredited 
correspondence schools. 

6. Organized job training programs con- 
ducted by the taxpayer. 

7. Organized job training programs con- 
ducted by one taxpayer on contract with an- 
other. 

8. Organized job training programs con- 
ducted by a trade association, joint labor- 
management council, or other such group. 

There are several reasons why the Human 
Investment Act is preferable to alternative 
programs that have been advocated in some 
quarters. 

First, it is not unduly costly. A Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation has stated that the tax exemptions 
allowed under the Act would result in an 
annual loss of only “$200 to $350 million of 
federal revenue,” depending on the extent 
to which the tax credit stimulated new 
training programs. These dollars would have 
a multiplied effect, however. With a 10% de- 
duction, each $10 of Federal cost would result 
in a $100 expenditure on the part of industry 
for training. 

Second, the human investment approach is 
founded on the strength of the Nation’s 
greatest job trainer, the private enterprise 
system. Private enterprise alone has the 
know-how and the equipment to do this job. 
The private employer knows the needs of 
the labor market, far better than government 
officials in Washington. 


Third, by using the tax system in this 
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creative way, private enterprise is spared the 
intrusion of legions of government officials 
into company affairs. Red tape, delay, and 
frustration are held to the minimum. The 
only government agency the employer deals 
with is the familiar Internal Revenue Service. 

Fourth, the act would quickly help break 
through the severe skilled labor bottlenecks 
that have plagued business over the last two 
years, and which have hampered our war 
effort abroad. Under the act, investment in 
human capital is not limited to the hard core 
unemployed. Employers would have a much 
needed new incentive to expand programs to 
upgrade the skills of those already working 
as well as the unemployed. Thus, as a ma- 
chinist’s assistant becomes a drill press 
operator, a sweeper may move to machinist’s 
assistant, and an unemployed man may come 
in to start his climb up the job ladder as a 
sweeper. 

The importance of concept of the skill lad- 
der was clearly described in the Republican 
views in the Joint Economic Report of 1964: 

“The solution to the problem of techno- 
logical displacement demands a broad na- 
tional effort to upgrade the labor force by 
small stages all along the line—providing the 
unskilled with minor skills, preparing the 
semiskilled for skilled work, turning the 
skilled into advanced technicians, and re- 
habilitating the handicapped. Workers on all 
levels of the skill ladder must be encouraged 
and helped to move up into higher and more 
demanding jobs, leaving the positions which 
they once held to be filled by less skilled but 
striving applicants.” 

Fifth, the Human Investment Act would 
have an anti-inflationary impact. The short- 
age of skilled workers leads to rising costs 
and rising prices. An expansion of the supply 
of workers with needed skills would help to 
hold inflation in check. This point is force- 
fully made in the October, 1966, monthly 
letter of the highly respected First National 
City Bank of New York, whose economists 

y recommended the extension of 
the investment tax credit to investment in 
human beings. 

Sixth, the Human Investment Act would 
yield disproportionate benefits to the small 
firm. A Labor Department survey of firms 
hiring 37 million workers in 1962 revealed 
that small businesses—those with less than 
500 employees—conducted more than their 
share of job training programs for unskilled, 
semi-skilled and skilled workmen; big busi- 
nesses, by contrast, devoted more of their 
training resources to managerial, administra- 
tive, sales and personnel training, which 
would not be covered by the human invest- 
ment credit. 

These are but a few of the advantages of 
the Human Investment approach. But rather 
than exhaust your patience by recounting 
them further, let me close by describing the 
progress which this approach has made and 
the challenge which remains. 

Private industry is finding itself more and 
more unable to fill good jobs because of the 
shortage of trained, even adequately literate 


applicants. I was heartened to read in the - 


September 7, 1967, Reporter that some large 
companies are instituting tape recorded crash 
courses in the three R’s to functional illiter- 
ates either already employed or applying for 
jobs. I was, also, heartened to hear last Sun- 
day on Face the Nation, that some of Roches- 
ter, New York’s industrial concerns are taking 
it upon themselves to hire and train the 
city’s 2,000 unemployed. This is but a drop 
in the bucket of need, however. Larger in- 
dustries may be able to afford these pro- 
grams; they may prove too expensive for 
smaller businesses. The Human Investment 
tax credit can benefit all business. 

Tuesday I offered a modified version of the 
Human Investment Act on the floor of the 
Senate as an amendment to the Economic 
Opportunity Act. My version, which pro- 
vided $200 million in grants for the purpose 
of paying 15% of training costs to private 
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industry, unfortunately lost. It was sup- 
ported by 27 Republicans and only one 
Democrat. 

I am convinced that the Human Invest- 
ment approach is the major way private in- 
dustry can be encouraged to enter into job 
training on a massive scale. Although the tax 
credit has been a traditionally Republican 
approach, I do not believe that we can afford 
the luxury of party politics any longer, when 
the need for increased training is so desper- 
ately great. 

Jobs are going unfilled while men remain 
unemployed. This represents a challenge 
which must be put to those of us who are 
concerned about the economics of poverty, 
and who believe that only if government acts 
in concert with private industry can solu- 
tions be found. 

In closing, let me reiterate the points I 
have made today. For thirty years the Fed- 
eral Government has become increasingly in- 
volved in almost every area of human life. 
Every time there was a need, someone ad- 
vocated a new government program to meet 
it. All too often, in my opinion, the Congress 
has rushed to enact these programs into law. 
As a result of this trend, the law books have 
grown thicker and there has been a prolifera- 
tion of government agencies, officials, experts, 
and administrators. 

But now it is becoming apparent to all, 
even those who advocated governmental ac- 
tivity, in the first place that the creation of 
new programs is just not likely to do the job. 

This realization has led to the growing 
feeling that this Nation can solve its prob- 
lems only if the immense strength and re- 
sources of the private sector is mobilized for 
that purpose. 

I have spoken today about providing the 
private sector with an incentive to expand 
job training programs through the Human 
Investment Act. This is only one example. 
Basic education, pollution control, public 
transportation and slum rehabilitation are 
now increasingly the concerns of private 
business, Businessmen are beginning to step 
forward to tackle the problems that govern- 
ment has failed to solve; and government is 
very slowly beginning to think of itself more 
as the stimulator and guarantor, rather than 
an executor and controller. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Chambers of the individual 
states have played an active role in spurring 
this most salutary development. With the 
brains and dedication of business—and labor, 
and the colleges, and the churches, and the 
community organizations—I believe Ameri- 
ca can and will move forward into a new 
and brighter era; an era where true oppor- 
tunity, available to all, makes anguish, de- 
spair, poverty and violence in our cities a 
matter for historians, rather than journal- 
ists to discuss and ponder. 


FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, on September 18, 1967, I in- 
troduced for myself and the junior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], the pro- 
posed Fisheries Development Act of 1967, 
S. 2426. 

Both of our offices have had many re- 
quests for copies of the bill, and I believe 
it would facilitate the dissemination of 
it, were it printed in the RECORD. 

Consequently, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of S. 2426 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SHORT TITLE 


SecTion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Fisheries Development Act of 1967.” 
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TITLE I 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 101. The purpose of this title is to co- 
ordinate all fisheries extension activity of 
the Department of the Interior in a Fisheries 
Extension Service in the Department, to give 
certain additional authority to the Secretary 
of the Interior for fisheries extension activi- 
ties, and to provide certain additional as- 
sistance to the fisheries industry. 


FISHERIES EXTENSION SERVICE 


Sec, 102. (a) In order to aid in diffusing 
useful and practical information on subjects 
related to commercial fishing operations, the 
processing of fisheries products, and the mar- 
keting thereof, and to encourage the applica- 
tion of such knowledge, the Secretary of the 
Interior (hereinafter referred to as the Sec- 
retary) is authorized to establish in the 
Department of the Interior a Fisheries Ex- 
tension Service and to exercise through such 
Service the existing extension authority of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, as well 
as the extension authority under the provi- 
sions of this section. All such extension ac- 
tivities shall be coordinated with the fish- 
eries extension activities carried on by the 
States and by the sea grant colleges. 

(b) In determining which industries and 
geographic areas shall receive priority for the 
purposes of initiating extension activities au- 
thorized in this section, the Secretary shall 
consider such factors as (1) the size of the 
industries to be affected; (2) the state of 
their technology as compared to that of sim- 
ilar industries in foreign countries; (3) the 
extent of the potential resources and mar- 
kets; (4) the amount of information result- 
ing from relevant research activities; and (5) 
the economic benefits to be derived from the 
practical application of such information to 
commercial operations. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to carry 
out fisheries extension work pursuant to this 
section which shall consist of the giving of 
instruction and practical demonstrations in 
commercial fishing, in the processing of fish- 
eries products, and in the marketing thereof, 
to persons engaged in such activities for 
economic gain, and of imparting informa- 
tion on said subjects through demonstra- 
tions, publications, and otherwise. Such work 
shall be carried on in such manner as may 
be determined by the Secretary after con- 
sultation with appropriate State and local 
Officials, and local representatives of the in- 
dustries to be benefited by such work. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purposes of this section $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1969, and $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1970. Not more than 
15 per centum of the funds made available 
pursuant to this section in any fiscal year 
may be used to assist the fishing industry in 
any one State. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


Sec. 103, (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make technical assistance grants to 
fishery cooperatives, marketing associations, 
and other private agencies or organizations, 
to pay in whole or in part the costs of imple- 
menting technological improvements in the 
fisheries for demonstration purposes. 

(b) In determining whether to make such 
a grant, and in fixing the amount thereof, 
and the terms and conditions on which it will 
be made, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration the amount available for grants 
under this section; the number of applica- 
tions for such grants; the financial condi- 
tion of the applicant; and the benefits which 
are expected to accrue from the proposed 
demonstration project. 

(c) Payments pursuant to a grant under 
this section may be made in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and in such install- 
ments as the Secretary may determine. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
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ated for the purposes of this section $5,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, 
$7,500,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1969, and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1970. 

FISHERIES LAW STUDY 

Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to undertake a comprehensive study and 
review of existing fisheries regulation at the 
local, State, and Federal levels. Such study 
shall include but need not be limited to (1) 
a review of existing Federal, State, and local 
regulation of commercial and recreational 
fishing, and (2) an assessment of the effec- 
tiveness of such regulation in promoting the 
efficient and beneficial use of marine re- 
sources. 

(b) The Secretary is further authorized to 
develop a series of model codes suitable for 
adoption by the various coastal States. These 
codes shall be designed to harmonize the 
conflicting interest of commercial and recrea- 
tional fishing, and to promote the conserva- 
tion and efficient exploitation of marine 
resources, 

(c) The results of such study and such 
model codes shall be incorporated into a re- 
port on the state of fishery regulation and 
shall be presented to the Congress and the 
President on April 26, 1969, and kept up to 
date by an annual supplement presented on 
May 31 of each following year. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purposes of this section 
$1,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1968, plus such additional sums as the 
Congress may deem necessary for each fiscal 
year thereafter. 

IMPORT STUDY 


Sec. 105. In order to aid the Congress in 
adopting the Nation’s tariff policies to the 
needs of the domestic fishing industry, the 
Secretary shall submit beginning as soon as 
practicable a seminannual report to the 
President and the Congress on the importa- 
tion of fisheries products into the United 
States. Such report shall include, but need 
not be limited to (1) a profile of the quantity 
and value of the fisheries products imported 
into the United States in the preceding six 
months, broken down by tariff category and 
country of origin, (2) a projection of imports 
of fisheries products anticipated in the fol- 
lowing six months, and (3) an analysis of 
the effects of these past and projected im- 
ports on the domestic fisheries. 


FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDIES 


Src. 106. (a) Section 2 of the United States 
Fishing Fleet Improvement Act (46 U.S.C. 
1404), is amended by striking out “and (8)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(8) that the 
vessel conforms to all applicable water pol- 
lution control requirements, and (9)”. 

(b) Section 5 of such Act is amended by 

out “an amount equal to the dif- 
ference, as determined by the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, between the cost of construct- 
ing such vessel in a shipyard in the United 
States based upon the lowest responsible 
domestic bid for the conclusion of such vessel 
and the estimated cost, as determined by the 
Maritime Administrator, of constructing such 
vessel under similar plans and specifications 
in a foreign shipbuilding center which is 
determined by the Maritime Administrator 
to furnish a fair and representative example 
for the determination of the estimated total 
cost of constructing a vessel of the type 
proposed to be constructed but in no event 
shall the subsidy exceed 50 percent” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “50 percent”. 

(c) Section 12 of such Act is amended 
by striking out 310,000, 000 and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$20,000,000”. 

FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 

Src. 107. Section 3 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to develop through the use of experi- 
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ment and demonstration plants, practicable 
and economic means for the production by 
the commercial fishing industry of fish pro- 
tein concentrate“, approved November 2, 
1966 (80 Stat. 1089), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $1,500,000 for each 
fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1967, to 
carry out the research authorized by the first 
section of this Act, and a total amount of 
not to exceed $1,000,000 for the construction 
of one experiment and demonstration plant 
authorized by section 2 of this Act. There is 
also authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $1,555,000 annually for a period of 
five fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1968 for the leasing of one additional 
experiment and demonstration plant, and 
for the operation and maintenance of ex- 
periment and demonstration plants leased 
or constructed under this Act. Sums appro- 
priated under this section are authorized to 
remain available until expended. Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to amend, repeal, 
or otherwise modify the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to carry out fish 
protein concentrate research under any 
other provision of law.” 


TITLE II 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 201. The purpose of this title is to 
conditionally exempt voluntary associations 
of handlers of certain fish and fish products 
from certain provisions of the antitrust laws, 
so that they may, through marketing agree- 
ments, promotional and product develop- 
ment activities, marketing research, and 
other related activities, better regulate the 
fluctuation of prices and the marketing of 
fish and fish products which create the un- 
stable and chaotic conditions in the fishing 
industry. 

VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 202. (a) In order to effect the purpose 
of this title, the Secretary shall have the 
power, after due notice and opportunity for 
hearing, to permit the voluntary association 
for the purpose of this title of fishermen, 
processors, and others engaged in the han- 
dling of any fish or fish products (herein- 
after referred to as “handlers’’). 

(b) Such voluntary associations may be 
formed for the purposes of the issuance of 
marketing agreements, the development and 
promotion of a specific product or products, 
and the establishment of market and product 
research programs designed to improve the 
quality or increase the consumption of the 
product, 

(c) The making of any such agreement 
shall be lawful and shall not be held in viola- 
tion of any of the antitrust laws of the 
United States if such agreement meets the 
requirements of this title and such additional 
requirements as are prescribed by the Sec- 
retary for the purpose of this title. 


PURPOSES OF MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 203. Agreements made pursuant to sec- 
tion 202 may— 

(a) limit, or provide methods for limiting, 
in a fair and equitable manner the total 
quantity of any fish or fish product, or any 
grade, size, or quality thereof, produced in 
any specified manner during any specified 
period or periods of more than three months 
each, which may be marketed in or trans- 
ported to any or all markets during any 
specified period or periods by each handler 
or all handlers, but such limits shall be 
subject to minimum limits determined by the 
Secretary; 

(b) allot, or provide methods for allotting, 
in a fair and equitable manner the amount 
of any fish or fish product, or of any grade, 
size, or quality thereof, which each handler 
may purchase from or handle on behalf of 
any and all other handlers during any 
specified period or periods; 
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(c) establish or provide for the establish» 
ment of reserve pools of any such fish or fish 
product, or of any grade, size, or quality 
thereof, and provide for the equitable dis- 
position of the net return derived from the 
sale thereof among the persons beneficially 
interested therein; 

(d) require or provide for the require- 
ment of inspection of any such fish or fish 
product produced during specified periods of 
marketing; 

(e) determine, or provide methods for 
determining the evidence and extent of the 
surplus of any fish or fish product, or of any 
grade, size, or quality thereof and provide for 
the control and disposition of such surplus, 
and for equalizing the burden of such surplus 
elimination or control among the handlers 
thereof; 

(£) prohibit unfair methods of competition 
and unfair trade practices in the handling of 
any fish or fish product; 

(g) provide that any fish or fish product, or 
any grade, size, or quality thereof shall be 
sold by the handlers of any class or handlers 
in the manner provided in such agreement; 

(h) provide to the association the powers 
and duties— 

(1) to administer such agreement in ac- 
cordance with its terms and provisions; 

(2) to make rules and regulations to exe- 
cute the terms and provisions of such agree- 
ment; 

(3) to receive, investigate, and report on 
complaints of violation of such agreement; 
and 

(4) to recommend amendments to such 
agreement; and 

(i) make such other provisions incidental 
to, and not inconsistent with the terms and 
conditions above specified and necessary to 
execute the provisions of such agreements. 


AGREEMENTS NOT APPLICABLE TO RETAILERS 


Sec. 204. Agreements formulated under this 
title shall not be applicable to any person 
who sells fish or fish products at retail in his 
capacity as retailer. 


AUTHORITY TO PREVENT SHORTAGES 


Sec. 205. The Secretary shall not permit to 
continue in effect any agreement which re- 
duces the supply of any fish or fish product 
below a quantity sufficient to provide for 
normal domestic consumption, exports, and 
carryover. 

SHARING OF EXPENSES 

Sec. 206. Each association formed under 
this title and approved by the Secretary may 
require that each member thereof shall pay 
to the association such member’s pro rata 
share (as approved by the Secretary) of such 
expenses as the Secretary may find are rea- 
sonable and are likely to be incurred by such 
association, during any period specified by 
him, for such purposes as the Secretary may 
determine to be appropriate for the mainte- 
nance and functioning of such association, 
other than expenses incurred in receiving, 
handling, holding, or disposing of any quan- 
tity of commodity received, handled, held, or 
disposed of by such association for the bene- 
fit or account of persons other than members. 
Such pro rata shares shall be computed on 
the basis of the quantity of the fish or fish 
products distributed, processed, or shipped 
by such association, and such other activities 
as the Secretary may approve. 

Sec. 207. (a) All parties to any marketing 
agreement pursuant to this title shall sever- 
ally, from time to time, upon the request of 
the Secretary, furnish him with such infor- 
mation as he finds to be necessary to enable 
him to ascertain and determine the extent to 
which such agreement has been carried out 
or has effectuated the declared policy of 
this title, and with such information as he 
finds to be necessary to determine whether 
or not there has been any abuse of exemp- 
tions from the antitrust laws. Such infor- 
mation shall be furnished in accordance 
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with forms of reports to be prescribed by 
the Secretary. For the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the accuracy of any report made to the 
Secretary pursuant to this section, or for 
the purpose of obtaining the information re- 
quired in any such report, where it has been 
requested and has not been furnished, the 
Secretary is authorized to examine such 
books, records, papers, copies of income tax 
reports, accounts, correspondence, contracts, 
documents, or memorandums, as he deems 
relevant and which are within the control 
of (1) any such party to such agreement 
from whom such report was requested, (2) 
any person having, either directly or in- 
directly, actual or legal control of or over 
such party, or (3) any subsidiary of any such 
arty. 
s (b) All information furnished to or ac- 
quired by the Secretary pursuant to this 
section shall be kept confidential by all 
officers and employees of the Department of 
the Interior and only such information so 
furnished or acquired as the Secretary deems 
relevant shall be disclosed by them, and then 
only in a suit or administrative hearing 
brought at the direction, or upon the re- 
quest, of the Secretary, or which he or any 
officer of the United States is a party, and 
involving the agreement with reference to 
which the information so to be disclosed 
was furnished or acquired. Nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to prohibit (1) the 
issuance of general statements based upon 
the reports of a number of parties to an 
agreement or of handlers subject to an 
agreement, which statements do not identify 
the information furnished by any persons, 
or (2) the publication by direction of the 
Secretary, of the name of any person violat- 
ing any marketing agreement, together with 
a statement of the,particular provisions of 
the agreement violated by such person. Any 
such officer or employee violating the provi- 
sions of this section shall upon conviction be 
subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or to 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or to both, and shall be removed from 
Office. 
SEPARABILITY 


Src. 208. If any provision of this title is 
declared unconstitutional, or the appli- 
cability thereof to any person, circumstance, 
or commodity is held invalid the validity of 
the remainder of this title and the ap- 
Plicability thereof to other persons, circum- 
stances, or commodities shall not be affected 
thereby. 


SYMPATHY AT DEATH OF MRS. HAN- 
NAH NIXON, MOTHER OF FORMER 
VICE PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
was with regret that I learned last week- 
end of the death of Mrs. Hannah Milhous 
Nixon, in Whittier, Calif. 

Mrs. Nixon was a lady of character 
and dedication. She was an excellent ex- 
ample of the mother who realizes the im- 
portance of rearing her children in an 
‘atmosphere of Christian discipline, in 
this case it being based upon the Quaker 
religion. 

The mother of five sons, one of whom 
died at age 7, Mrs. Nixon was typical of 
the mothers of the Western part of our 
country in that she worked to help sup- 
port her family in addition to filling her 
role as mother and wife. 

The election of her second eldest son, 
Richard Nixon, to the office of Vice Presi- 
dent in 1951 and his subsequent service 
during the following 8 years often 
-brought her into the public spotlight. She 
was a lady of few words, but when quoted 
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in the press her comments were always 
worth 


I wish to extend to the former Vice 
President, his brothers and other mem- 
bers of the family my heartfelt sym- 
pathy at the passing of Mrs. Nixon. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle by the Associated Press, in which 
Mrs. Nixon’s death was reported, in the 
October 1, 1967, issue of The State news- 
paper, Columbia, S.C., be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NrIxon’s MOTHER DIES AT 82 


WHITTIER, CALIF.—Mrs. Hannah Milhous 
Nixon, mother of former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, died today in a convales- 
cent home. She was 82. 

Nixon’s aides said Mr. and Mrs. Nixon 
and their two daughters would fiy to Los 
Angeles Sunday afternoon from their home 
in New York. 

Mrs. Nixon died in the Whitmar Convales- 
cent hospital, where she had stayed the past 
two years, She had been ill several years. 

Mrs. Nixon moved west to Whittier with 
her father, Franklin Milhous, in 1897. In 
1908 she married Francis Anthony Nixon, 
who had moved from McArthur, Vinton 
County, Ohio, to Yorba Linda in 1906. He 
died in 1956 at the age of 77. 

The couple had five sons, Harold, the 
oldest, died of tuberculosis at 33. Arthur 
died at 7 of tubercular meningitis. 

Richard, the second eldest, was born in 
Yorba Linda, Jan. 9, 1911. The others are F. 
Donald, sales executive with Carnation Co., 
and the youngest, Edward C., a Navy officer. 

The elder Nixon, a Methodist, embraced 
his wife’s Quaker religion after they married. 
They had met at a Quaker church party. 

Nixon was a streetcar motorman when he 
moved to Los Angeles in 1906. He gave that 
up and became a citrus rancher a year or so 
later, After marrying, he went into business, 
opening a market and a gasoline station in 
Whittier, across the street from Quaker 
church. The store building formerly had been 
the church meeting hall. 

Mrs. Nixon worked in the store during the 
day. She always insisted she was sparing with 
physical punishment during the future vice 
president's early years: 

“For some reason, I could never bring 
myself to spank Richard. My friends warned 
me that I'd spoil him, and then Id have 
only myself to blame. But it didn’t work out 
that way, did it?” 

In 1953, the year after Nixon became vice 
president, his mother traveled from Whittier 
to Florida, and made the trip in a chair car 
instead of a more sumptuous sleeper. 

“You meet so many nice people in the 
coach,” she said. 

The quiet Quaker woman attended services 
regularly at the East Whittier Friends 
Church and reared her sons in the same reli- 
gion. She was particularly pleased when her 
vice president son attended with her. On one 
occasion he flew from Washington to South- 
ern California for a speaking engagement. 

“He drove all the way from Anaheim to 
Yorba Linda, just to take me to... church 
for Sunday morning service,” she remem- 
bered. 

In 1960, when Nixon was seeking the presi- 
dential nomination, his mother was asked 
whether she would campaign for him, 

“It’s been a campaign since the day he was 
born,” she said. “All his life I've been his 
campaigner.” 

Survivors include four sisters, Mrs. Martha 
Gibbons of Alameda, Calif., Mrs. Oliver 
Marshburn of Whittier, Mrs. Edith Timber- 
lake, Riverside, Calif., and Mrs. Jane Bee- 
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son, Lindsay, Calif.; a brother, Ezra Milhous, 
of Lindsay; and seven grandchildren. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on several occasions, I have informed 
Senators of the Ombudsman-like role 
which our daily newspapers are now per- 
forming. In Washington, our Ombuds- 
man today is the “Action Line” column 
of the Evening Star. In Philadelphia, the 
Bulletin runs a “Mr. Fixit” column which 
also takes on Ombudsman-like functions. 

Recently, British Prime Minister Har- 
oli Wilson’s son, working at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, ran into some 
Internal Revenue Service bureaucratic 
redtape. With the assistance of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin’s “Mr. Fixit” column, 
Mr. Wilson's problem was solved. 

More and more, we are beginning to 
see the need for some form of Ombuds- 
man-like creature, whether at the Fed- 
eral, State, or local level. Early this year, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
NUSON] and I cosponsored a bill to create 
a small claims tax court of the United 
States, We were pleased with the over- 
whelming support for this bill from the 
majority of my colleagues. Unfortu- 
nately, the Committee on Finance has 
not yet scheduled hearings on this impor- 
tant bill. Had this small claims tax court 
bill been enacted, Mr. Wilson and count- 
less other taxpayers—citizens or other- 
wise—would be assured of continuing 
relief from their problems with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, an 
article published in the September 28, 
1967, issue of the Evening Star, which 
discusses the matter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: NEWSPAPER HELPS OUT 
PRIME MINISTER'S SON 

PHILADELPHIA.—Even British Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson's son runs into red tape 
when involved with the U.S. government. 

Robin Wilson had earned $2,500 last year 
as a freshman math instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and, as an alien work- 
ing here temporarily, he was entitled to a 
full refund of the $250 taxes he paid. 

But, after repeated prodding, the Internal 
Revenue Service sent him only $39.54. 

So Wilson wrote the Philadelphia Bulletin’s 
“Mr. Fixit’’ column, whose operatives dip- 
lomatically informed Washington of the 
delicate international situation that existed. 

The remainder of the $250 was refunded 
promptly, the Bulletin reported. 


DEATH OF JACOB M. LASHLY, OF 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
our Nation suffered a great loss with the 
death of Mr. Jacob M. Lashly on Sunday. 
Mr. Lashly, of St. Louis, was one of our 
country’s leading lawyers. He was a 
former president of the American Bar 
Association and the St. Louis Bar Asso- 
ciation. After World War II, Mr. Lashly 
served as chairman of a special commit- 
tee established by the ABA to aid lawyers 
in war-devastated countries. For his 
service in this capacity, he was awarded 
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the Medal of Exceptional Service to the 
Bar by the ABA in 1961. In further rec- 
ognition of his ability he served as a 
member of the United Nations Adminis- 
trative Tribunal from 1953 to 1958. 

Mr. Lashly’s public service was by no 
means limited to the bar and related ac- 
tivities. He was former board chairman 
of the chamber of commerce of Metro- 
politan St. Louis, former president of the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Association, 
and former president of the board of 
directors of the St. Louis Public Library. 
Having served so devotedly and given so 
much of himself to his community and 
country, he will be greatly missed. 

Mr. President, I want to extend my 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Lashly and 
the family in this time of grief. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
editorial and a St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
article on the life and service of Mr. 
Lashly be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Oct. 3, 1967] 


Jacosp M. LASHLY 


St. Louis has lost one of its most distin- 
guished citizens in the death of Jacob M. 
Lashly. An attorney more than 60 years and 
a former president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Lashly excelled as a leader in 
local, national and even international affairs. 

A man of unusual gifts, he was of distin- 
guished service to his community, his coun- 
try and his profession. During World War 
II, he directed the reorganization of military 
law. After the conflict he was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the United Nations and one of 
seven members of the world body's admin- 
istrative tribunal which acted as a court of 
last resort of internal disputes. 

Mr. Lashly served as president of the 
Municipal Opera Association from 1942 to 
1954, and as president of the board of the 
St. Louis Public Library from 1953 to 1964. 
It is fitting that a new branch at 4537 West 
Pine Bl. was named in his honor. 

In other community fields, Mr. Lashly 
served as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Area Boy Scout 
Council, and as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Possibly the honor that Mr. Lashly valued 
most—and one that he richly deserved—was 
the Medal of Exceptional Service to the Bar, 
the highest award conferred by the American 
Bar Association. He received this in 1961 in 
recognition of his humane assistance to law- 
yers in countries devastated by World War II. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Oct. 2, 
1967] 

Jacop M. LasHty DIES; LAWYER, 
LEADER 

Funeral services for Jacob M. Lashly, St. 
Louis lawyer and civic leader who died yes- 
terday will be at 11 a.m. Wednesday at 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, 6800 Washing- 
ton avenue, University City. Burial will be in 
Lake Charles Memorial Park. 

Mr. Lashly, 85 years old, died of infirmi- 
ties of age at his home at 20 Windermere 
place. Members of the family said he died 
quietly when taking a nap about 1:30 p.m. 

He was an attorney here for more than 60 
years, and retired from active law practice 
about two years ago. He was senior member 
of the law firm of Lashly, Lashly, Rava, 
Hyndman and Rutherford with offices at 705 
Olive street. 


Civic 
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HEADED BAR GROUPS 


Mr. Lashly was a former president of the 
American Bar Association and the St. Louis 
Bar Association, former board chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis, former president of the Municipal 
Opera Association and of the board of direc- 
tors of the St. Louis Public Library. 

He was born in Randolph county, Illinois, 
and received his early education in the pub- 
lic schools there. He received his bachelor 
and master of arts degree from St. Louis 
University and his bachelor of law degree 
from Washington University. 

He was admitted to the Missouri Bar in 
1906 and had maintained his law office here 
since that time. He formerly served as a 
part-time instructor and lecturer at Wash- 
ington University. 

AIDED WAR EFFORT 

Mr. Lashly served as president of the 
American Bar Association in 1941. As presi- 
dent of the association, he directed the re- 
organization of military law and marshaled 
attorneys throughout the country to support 
the war effort by making citizenship 
speeches, 

After World War II, he served as chairman 
of the association’s special committee on 
aid to lawyers in devastated countries. He 
spent several weeks in Europe in 1947 in 
connection with his duties as chairman of 
this committee. 

In recognition of his services, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s highest award for ex- 
ceptional professional service to the bar 
was presented to him in 1961. 

The citation stated that he “helped to 
spread the spirit of comradeship between 
American lawyers and their colleagues 
abroad who had suffered privation and in- 
dignity.” 

OTHER SERVICES 

In the American Bar Association he served 
five years as chairman of the committee on 
commercial law and bankruptcy and two 
years as chairman of the section on commer- 
cial law. He served a three-year term on the 
general council as a member from Missouri 
and later was a member of the board of gov- 
ernors for three years. 

Mr. Lashly served as a member of the 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal 
from 1953 to 1958. The seven-member body 
was set up by the UN to serve as a court 
of appeal for discharge employes. 

He served as president of the Municipal 
Theater Association for 12 years, 1942 to 1954. 
After his resignation as president of the as- 
sociation, he was made an honorary life 
member. 

HEADED LIBRARY BOARD 

Mr. Lashly served as a member of the St. 
Louis Public Library Board for more than 25 
years and was president from 1953 to 1964. 
Two bond issues providing funds for con- 
struction of branch libraries were authorized 
in his term as president. 

Surviving are his wife; two daughters, 
Miss Jean Ellen Lashly of Washington, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Ferris of St. Louis; a son, 
John H. Lashly of St. Louis, and a sister- 
in-law, Miss Mabel M. Henderson of St. 
Louis. 


REVELATIONS ON HOME IMPROVE- 
MENT PRACTICES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that many Senators have been read- 
ing with interest the series of articles in 
the Washington Post on the practices of 
some home improvement firms in the 
District of Columbia. 

I have found these articles interesting 
and informative, and would like to com- 
mend Leonard Downie, Jr., and David A. 
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Jewell, who wrote them, and all others 
who worked on them, for a superior job 
of reporting. The articles are splendidly 
written, and contain a wealth of factual 
information that must have been difficult 
to obtain. 

I should like also to commend the 
Montgomery County Sentinel for the se- 
ries of articles by Martha Robinson, on 
the subject of home-improvement fraud, 
which was published last February. 

Also, WWDC, the Washington radio 
station, last winter broadcast a series of 
editorials dealing with this same subject. 

All of these journalistic efforts demon- 
strate one essential point: The need to 
protect the consumer against high-pres- 
sure and often fraudulent door-to-door 
salesmanship. 

Earlier this session, the distinguished 
chairman of the Commerce Committee 
and I introduced legislation aimed at 
just this problem. 

I am pleased to note that the Con- 
sumer Subcommittee has scheduled 
hearings on this bill, S. 1599, the Door- 
to-Door Sales Act, for early next winter. 
Once the facts have been gathered, we 
should act quickly to pass this measure 
into law. There can be little doubt that 
it is badly needed. 

At least one of the tragic situations 
reported in the Post this past Sunday 
could have been avoided if S. 1599 were 
now public law. 

The article states that the day after 
she signed a contract with the Monarch 
Construction Co., Mrs. Alberta K. Smith, 
of 778 Irving Street NW., called Mon- 
arch and ordered the firm not to do any 
work. 

If the Door-to-Door Sales Act, S. 1599, 
were law, she would have been able to 
cancel her contract within 24 hours of 
Signing. 

Instead, she was stuck with her “bar- 
gain,” and was sued by Monarch for the 
contract price of $4,500. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Smith took her case to court, where 
she was awarded substantial punitive 
damages—which she has not been able 
to collect. 

S. 1599 would prevent this sort of 
situation, and spare people like Mrs. 
Smith considerable worry and expense. 

Let me illustrate the whole problem of 
door-to-door sales with a few examples 
from Maryland. In my State, about seven 
out of every 10 homeowners are plan- 
ning some kind of home improvement. 
Most of these jobs will be done by con- 
tractors, many of whom solicit door-to- 
door. 8 

The series of articles in the Montgom- 
ery County Sentinel showed that Mary- 
landers had been bilked out of sums up 
to $5,000 because they signed home re- 
pair contracts without having time to 
consider what they were agreeing to. 

As a result, nearly 600 complaints a 
year have been made to the Maryland 
Home Improvement Commission. Some 
of these complaints have dealt with 
shoddy work or other problems. But a 
large number result from contracts 
which the homeowner was rushed into 
signing, 

The executive director of the com- 
mission, Thomas J. Guidera, has said 
that the chief characteristic of unscru- 
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pulous operators is their hurry. They 
never want the customer to “sleep on 
the proposition.” They want a signed 
contract right away. 

Mr. President, the American con- 
sumer needs time to reflect on the im- 
plications of a contract signed with a 
door-to-door salesman. He needs a 
“cooling-off period.” 

Often the contracts are signed late 
at night. A brief period of grace is 
particularly needed by low-income con- 
sumers like those described in the Wash- 
ington Post article—people especially 
vulnerable to the tactics of high-pres- 
sure salesmen who linger in their homes 
for hours. S. 1599, the Door-to-Door 
Sales Act, is designed to protect these 
people, and shelter them from the abuses 
detailed in the Washington Post and 
elsewhere. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles by Leonard 
Downie, Jr., and David A. Jewell in the 
Washington Post editions of October 1, 
2, 3, and 4, 1967, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Firm DUPED THEM, Say RESIDENTS 
(By Leonard Downie Jr. and David A. Jewell) 


A current Washington ghetto synonym 
for you've been had” is “you’ve been Mon- 
arched.” 

The genesis of the term goes back to 1963, 
when the Monarch Construction Company 
began its massive canvassing here of low- 
and middle-class homeowners, selling private 
“urban renewal”: the “American Towne- 
house Front,” other home improvements, 
debt consolidation, the works. 

By the beginning of last year—after Mon- 
arch disbanded and its president, Nathan 
H. Cohen, left town—Monarch had sold con- 
tracts to hundreds of Washington home- 
owners and grossed $2.5 million, according 
to one estimate. 

Cohen said yesterday he would not answer 
any questions about Monarch operations, 
whether the company was still in business, 
or about court suits alleging fraud. 

He was reached in Baltimore where he 
and his mother, who was also a Monarch 
Officer, operate the Baltimore Business 
School, 303 E. Fayette st., a computer train- 
ing school. 

In more than 25 civil suits in General Ses- 

sions and U.S. District Courts here, home- 
owners have charged that Monarch used 
high-pressure salesmanship and fraud to get 
their signatures on contracts and home 
mortgages. 
Monarch’s Townehouse Front usually is 
@ combination of white aluminum siding, 
black aluminum shutters, new windows and 
door, carriage lamps and trim put on the 
front of a row house. It can look handsome 
from a distance, but some owners have 
complained that the work is shoddy and 
deteriora’ 


ting. 

Interviews with dozens of Monarch cus- 
tomers draw similar complaints: the Mon- 
arch salesman mentioned something about 
urban renewal and being forced to make 
improvements; the Townehouse Front looked 
so nice in the photographs; there were ap- 
parent endorsements of Monarch by Negro 
leaders and Congressmen; there was so much 
shuffling and signing of papers; finally, there 
was the debt—often thousands of dollars 
more than the price they remembered quoted 
or the worth of the job. Almost always, the 
note was secured by a deed of trust. 

In a civil suit in the Court of General 
Sessions, Judge Catherine B. Kelly found 
that Monarch was guilty of using “fraudu- 
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lent representation” to procure the signa- 
ture of Alberta K. Smith, 778 Irving st. nw., 
on a home improvement contract. 

Mrs. Smith testified that the Monarch 
salesman said he was a “representative of 
urban renewal,” that her home “would not 
be torn down” if she signed the contract and 
that “urban renewal” would pay $2000 of its 
cost. 

When she called the Redevelopment Land 
Agency the next day, she testified, she was 
told it had no connection with Monarch. 
Mrs. Smith called Monarch immediately and 
ordered the firm not to do any work. 

Monarch sued her for the contract of 
$4500. Judge Kelly in July, 1966, awarded 
Mrs. Smith $1525 punitive damages instead. 
She has not been able to collect. 

Monarch might be termed the “grand- 
daddy” of the nearly dozen firms here that 
have engaged in second mortgage schemes, 
A number of companies are under invastiga- 
tion by four Federal agencies and by the 
U.S. Attorney’s office. 

Usually, Monarch got the customer's signa- 
ture on a mortgage to his home, too. Several 
homeowners complained in the court suits 
and interviews with reporters that they did 
not know they were signing mortgages, that 
no notary public was present, or that the 
amount of the debt was not the same or did 
not cover all the work as they had been 
told. 

When Monarch obtained mortgage loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion through a reputable bank, the amount 
was usually $3500 total cost for the job 
plus $837 financing charges. 


MAXIMUM ALLOWED 


The final $4337 amount on the mortgage 
is the maximum allowed by the FHA under 
its Title I home improvement program. 
Usually the customer received the American 
Townehouse Front which, court suits show, 
cost Monarch about $1500. 

The FHA allows 15 per cent overhead and 
40 per cent profit. This would total about 
$2500 for a Townehouse Front. Monarch 
usually charged about $3500, plus interest. 

Like the customers of nearly a dozen other 
home improvement firms investigated by re- 
porters from The Washington Post in the 
past four months, the homeowners who were 
“Monarched” must pay or lose their homes. 

At least three homeowners have lost their 
homes after signing Monarch contracts. At 
least six more are in court trying to stave 
off foreclosures. 

Clarence and Georgia Winters, who live in 
a modest row house at 1102 Park st. ne., are 
trying to fight that inevitable fate. 

Winters 61, has worked as a skilled laborer 
for a Washington construction firm for 20 
years. His wife, who is 54, has worked for the 
past seven years as a cook for Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D-Mo.). 

GOOD CREDIT RECORD 


In buying furniture, appliances and cars 
on time over the years, the Winterses have 
maintained a good credit record. During the 
16 years they lived in the house on Park 
Street, they whittled the first trust on their 
home down to less than $1000, That is, until 
Monarch came along in December, 1964. 

What happened since to the Winterses is 
recounted by them under oath in separate 
depositions filed in their suit in the U.S. 
District Court: 

A woman had called Mrs. Winters talking 
about improvements to be made in her neigh- 
borhood. It was not until two men came to 
her house a few days later that she knew the 
call came from Monarch. (Monarch, is be- 
lieved to have called 6000 homeowners while 
it was in business.) 

The salesmen “were so friendly and nice” 
and showed them photographs of other Negro 
homeowners, some prominent Washington 
Negroes and homes improved“ with an 
American Townehouse Front. 
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“They said that Roy Wilkins sent them 
there,” Mrs. Winters attested. 

One salesman “said he was going to do 
the whole entire front, and he was going to 
remove the windows and give us new win- 
dows, and build a brick wall all around the 
front, and a cement porch, and the aluminum 
siding.” 

The Winters said their kitchen was what 
really needed work. The salesman told them 
that the kitchen work would be included, 
too, and the whole job would be $2000 cheaper 
than usual “by letting him write it up in 
December.” 

The Winters family says the prices quoted 
that night and on other nights by Monarch 
salesmen varied from $2500 to $4000. They 
said they signed one set of contracts the 
first night, which were taken away from 
them and replaced by others when the sales- 
men came back later. 

Then, one night three months later, the 
salesmen came to the Winters home again 
and asked the couple to sign the top page of 
a “big pad” of documents. 

In their depositions, the Winters couple 
states further that one of the men identified 
himself as Nathan Cohen and explained that 
the other papers were copies of the top page. 

“It is Just as much for your benefit as it 
is for mine,” Mrs. Winters says Cohen told 
her as they sat at the dining room table. “We 
have to get some more copies.” 

When Winters asked why so many copies 
were necessary, a man who had accompanied 
Cohen told Winters to “calm down, you're 
getting all upset.” He took Winters into an- 
other room to look at the Winters furniture. 
The man told him that some of it appeared 
to be “antiques.” 

Cohen placed the thick pad in front of 
Mrs. Winters and told her to “press hard, 
press real hard,” according to her deposition. 
When Winters came back into the room, he 
saw his wife's signature and signed himself. 

It was only later, the Winterses said, when 
they got a payment book from Citizens 
Building and Loan Association of Silver 
Spring, that they discovered their signatures 
were on a mortgage (deed of trust) on their 
home for $4,337 and on a completion certifi- 
cate for the work. 

As work progressed on their home, the 
Winterses found several things that dis- 
pleased them: cement splashed on the front 
door, rags and other refuse left on the front 
lawn, sticky windows, a loose lamp. 

Winters, who worked as a carpenter's 
helper on his construction job, was particu- 
larly upset by “the rough job” a workman 
was doing in his kitchen: such as wooden 
panels installed upside down, with wide gaps 
between them. 


REPUSE TO PAY 


He stopped Monarch’s carpenter from 
doing anything further on the kitchen and 
began calling Monarch to complain. The 
Winterses said they never got a satisfactory 
answer to their complaints and, when they 
received the payment book from the bank, 
called to say they would not pay until the 
job was finished right. . 

That was when they found the Citizens 
Building and Loan had already paid Monarch 
its $3500 out of the $4337 loan insured by 
the Federal Housing Authority. The bank 
said Monarch had presented a signed com- 
pletion certificate required by the FHA. 

The Winterses insist they never signed a 
completion certificate, since the work was 
never finished. The completion certificate the 
bank’s attorney has introduced into the court 
record has no date on it, in violation of 
FHA regulations. 

The bank has introduced into the suit 
the mortgage it holds to secure the Winters 
loan. It bears a different date than the 
mortgage recorded with the District Recorder 
of Deeds. 

Complaints about Monarch first surfaced 
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in the autumn of 1964, after it had been in 
business for a little more than a year. 

In a story published in The Washington 
Post on November 1, 1964, several owners 
of homes on unrestored fringes of Capitol 
Hill complained about Monarch's sales tac- 
tics. One woman had already filed suit in 
U.S. District Court, charging Monarch with 
“trickery” and “false pretenses.” 

The homeowners said that Monarch’s tele- 
phone solicitation, sprinkled heavily with 
references to “urban renewal” and “talking 
to you about schedules for your property and 
your street,” led them to believe the Gov- 
ernment was somehow behind it. 


NO MONOPOLY 


Cohen told a reporter then that “we don’t 
think the Government has a monopoly on 
the words.” He said then: “Our program 
is to rehabilitate a large part of Washington 
over a period of ten years. If we'd remodel the 
insides of houses nobody’d see them, while 
on the outside you can see the change right 
away.” 

At the same time, the Capitol Hill Restora- 
tion Society, complained about Monarch to 
Government agencies. Some homeowners and 
a former Monarch salesman went to talk 
with prosecutors in the U.S. Attorney’s Office 
about Monarch in 1964. 

Yet Monarch’s business continued to flour- 
ish, In January and February of 1965, it took 
out full-page newspaper advertisements crit- 
icizing Federal urban renewal as “far more 
urban removal” and boasting its own “pri- 
vate urban renewal program” as having “cre- 
ated $2,149,500 in new first trust loans” and 
“$300,000 worth of approved Title I FHA 
loans.” 

But the FHA was investigating Monarch 
by then and, on May 11, 1965, placed the 
firm on its “precautionary measures list.” 

Notice went out to all banks handling 
FHA-insured loans that FHA had informa- 
tion “indicating that the subject has not 
conducted his operations .. consistent 
with the purposes and objectives of the FHA 
Property Improvements Program.” 

Banks were instructed to deal with Mon- 
arch only in cases in which bank officers per- 
sonally checked the contractors’ work and 
to have completion certificates signed in the 
presence of bank officers. 

Monarch no longer obtained FHA insured 
loans. Instead, it sold some of its second 
mortgage notes to Allstate Mortgage Corp., 
now of 1111 Massachusetts ave. nw. Allstate, 
in turn, sold some of the mortgages to the 
Atlas Credit Corporation of Philadelphia (re- 
cently renamed Sunasco as a result of 
mergers). Atlas assigned the notes to its sub- 
sidiaries to collect payments from the Wash- 
ington homeowners. 

Monarch also was still able to obtain, from 
reputable banks, new first mortgage loans 
not insured by the FHA for its customers. 
Money from these mortgages was used to pay 
off the customers’ old mortgages and, in some 
cases, also to pay Monarch for home improve- 
ments. 

In many of these cases, records indicate 
that Monarch also obtained the customers’ 
signatures on a new second, and sometimes 
a third, mortgage. Money from these also 
went to Monarch for home improvement 
contracts, 

After being involved in more than 50 suits 
in Washington's courts—more than 25 in- 
volving charges of fraud against it—Mon- 
arch has suffered one judgment against it 
and lost four other times on dismissals when 
it failed to answer questions filed by oppos- 
ing attorneys. 

Monarch and the dozen other firms under 
investigation are a minority of the home im- 
provement contractors who do business in 
the city. Most contractors are reputable busi- 
nessmen who tell customers just what they 
are getting and how much it will cost. 
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Surrs Hrr MORTGAGE Pracrices—MISLED ON 
Loan TERMS, CLAIM HOMEOWNERS 


(By Leonard Downie Jr., and David A. 
Jewell) 


Custom House Construction Co. went into 
the business of home improvement construc- 
tion on March 3, 1966, in an office at 7849 
Eastern ave., Silver Spring. 

Almost six months to the day later, Custom 
House went out of business, according to its 
president, Harvey W. Davis. 

Records in the D.C. recorder of deeds of- 
fice show 55 second mortgages worth $250,000 
made out to Custom House. 

In the past four months, a team of re- 
porters from The Washington Post inter- 
viewed 23 Custom House customers. 

All are low-income Negroes, elderly and 
often widowed, and in each case the price of 
the job done or products received (such as a 
paint job or a color television set) was se- 
cured by a mortgage on their homes. 


DIDN’T KNOW OF MORTGAGE 


Four Custom House customers said they 
had no idea there was a second mortgage on 
their homes until they were told so by re- 
porters. The other 19 said they first learned 
of the mortgages from United State postal 
inspectors, who are investigating Custom 
House. 

At least one customer, Chester Thompson, 
has lost his home through foreclosure on the 
second mortgage. Six others—faced with fore- 
closure—filed court suits charging that their 
signatures on the mortgages were secured 
through fraud. 

A pattern appeared in the complaints: 

The customers were contacted by Custom 
House, not vice versa. 

The customers said they signed what they 
thought was a contract but later turned out 
to be a note and mortgage. 

The customers said there was no notary 
public present when they signed the “papers” 
although the mortgages on their homes bore 
notarization seals. 

All said they received payment books in 
the mail from companies they had never 
heard of demanding payment of notes they 
didn’t know they had signed. 

The 23 additional Custom House customers 
interviewed by reporters said the same points 
apply in their cases. 

Custom House is one of nearly a dozen 
home-improvement firms under investiga- 
tion by Federal authorities for their second 
mortgage dealings in Washington. The U.S. 
attorney’s office expects grand jury action 
within two weeks. 

The vast majority of home-improvement 
firms in Washington enjoy good reputations. 


PRICE ABOVE APPRAISALS 


Sources said that one professional ap- 
praiser who dealt with Custom House said 
that when he had done appraisals for Custom 
House the firm automatically increased its 
prices well above the appraisals, 

Suits in court indicate that Custom House 
would then quote prices to the customers 
but give them contracts to sign, the face 
values of which would be double the quoted 
prices. 

In two court suits, customers have claimed 
notes and mortgages were filed against their 
home for at least double the amounts quoted 
on the jobs by the Custom House salesman. 

The contract in one case tells the story: 

One customer had the front of his house 
painted “for the total sum of $2350.” The 
contract says that the customer agrees “to 
pay the sum of $2350 upon completion, se- 
cured by a note of $5875 plus 8 per cent in- 
terest in monthly installments of $58.75.” 

When reporters asked the customer, an 
elderly man who cannot work because he is 
being treated for cancer, why he agreed to 
$5875 for work that cost “the total sum of 
82350,“ the homeowner replied: 

“I thought just the monthly payment was 
$58.75." 
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USED TELEPHONE SALESGIRLS 


Custom House employed a battery of girl 
telephone solicitors. One of the girls told an 
investigator about the sales talk: 

The girls were given phone numbers of 
houses in low-income Negro areas selected 
from a cross-index file. 

They were told to hang up if they judged 
a white person had answered. 

Otherwise, they were to find out within 60 
seconds if the resident of the house owned 
or was buying the house. 

If it was discovered the resident was only 
renting, they were under orders to terminate 
the conversation and make another call. 

Otherwise, they would try to interest home- 
owners in anything from a television set to 
a new roof. If the prospects seemed good, 
they would then turn the files over to sales- 
men, 

One of Custom House's first jobs was on 
the home of Albert and Mattie Smalls, at 
401 11th st. se. 


SMALLS FILE SUIT 


After being threatened with foreclosure, 
the Smalls filed suit against Custom House 
charging “willful, deliberate and malicious 
fraud.” 

The Smalls’ suit says the salesman told 
them he could fix up the front of their house 
for $800. 

They thought that would be nice, but la- 
mented that they already had debts of $4900 
and didn’t feel they could afford it. 

The salesman then said he could arrange 
to get them a loan that would permit them 
to pay off the $4900 as well as cover the cost 
of fixing up the house front, according to the 
suit. 

They agreed to this, and signed papers they 
thought were contracts and loan application 
forms. 

The job was done. They learned later, how- 
ever, that only $575 worth of outstanding 
debts were paid off, leaving them with $4397 
in old debts plus a mortgage on their home 
for $500 that they didn’t know they signed, 
the suit says. 

The couple paid $1000 on this note until 
they contacted attorney John J. Carmody 
Jr., who filed suit. On July 24, 1967, U.S, Dis- 
trict Court Judge Joseph C. Waddy issued 
a temporary restraining order against the 
present holder of the Smalls’ note, prohibit- 
ing the holder from making any further 
collections until the court case is decided. 


ACCEPTANCE CORP. NAMED 


The Smalls’ suit also named as defendant 
a company called Universal Acceptance 
Corp., located at 6400 Georgia ave. nw. 

According to official D.C. records, a found- 
er, a director and president of Custom House 
is Harvey W. Davis of 8313 Raymond st., Po- 
tomac. 

According to these same records, Harvey 
W. Davis is also secretary, treasurer and a 
director of Universal Acceptance, with an 
address at that time of 8804 Lanier dr., Silver 
Spring. 

Davis told a reporter: “I really can't an- 
swer your questions. I really don’t know 
much about that. I took in a partner who 
knew the home-improvement business. He 
did the selling and I did the bookkeeping. 
I never knew any contracts were fraudulent.” 

All notes and mortgages generated by Cus- 
tom House were sold immediately, sometimes 
within hours, to second parties, known legally 
as “holders in due course.” 

The Smalls’ case was no exception. Their 
note was sold to Universal Acceptance. Much 
of the paper generated by Custom House went 
to Universal. 

The Smalls’ suit contains the following 
allegation: 

“Davis conspired with both Custom House 
and Universal to hatch a scheme whereby 
Custom House would fraudulently obtain 
a promissory note, reinforce its right to en- 
force the terms of the note by fraudulently 
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obtaining a deed of trust (mortgage) against 
the property, fail to perform the considera- 
tion for said note, sell the note to Universal 
at a fraudulent discount rate, allow Custom 
House to lapse into insolvency thereby de- 
frauding potential creditors and hide the 
whole behind the sham shield of the ‘holder 
in due course’ defense of Universal.” 


NOTE DISCOUNT CLAIMED 


The suit also alleges that Universal bought 
the Smalis’ $5500 note from Custom House 
for $2200—at a discount of 60 per cent. 

Many Custom House notes were sold at 
discounts ranging from 40 to 60 per cent. 

The US, Court of Appeals here has charac- 
terized discounts of 40 per cent or more as 
“outrageous” and stated that such discounts, 
if there are also circumstances such as the 
purchase of notes executed by unknown per- 
sons whose credit has not been investigated, 
constitute a “badge of fraud.” 

An answer to this suit was filed on behalf 
of Universal by Bernard T. Levin, a local at- 
torney. The answer denied all allegations of 
fraud and maintained that Universal had 
purchased the note in the ordinary course 
of business 


In its answer, Universal argued that it was 
merely a “holder in due course,“ and it also 
filed a counterclaim against the Smalls for 
$5,119.55 not yet paid on the note, plus at- 
torney’s fee. 

Custom House Construction Co. has not 
yet answered the allegations contained in 
the Smalls’ suit. 

The signature of the notary public who 
swore she witnessed the Smalls’ signatures 
on the $550 mortgage on their home was 
Louise Beane. 

In January of this year, Louise Beane, a 
lMeensed notary public in Maryland, was in- 
dicted and charged with the false notariza- 
tion of two mortgages in Washington. 


NOTARY PLEADED GUILTY 


Mrs, Beane pleaded guilty and received a 

suspended sentence in U.S. District Court 
here. 
Those two mortgages had been generated 
by Custom House. Mrs. Beane notarized a 
total of 27 mortgages generated by Custom 
House. 

In six court suits, homeowners have 

claimed that they did not know they signed 

„ that no notary public was pres- 
ent when they signed papers and that they 
‘had never seen anyone named Louise Beane, 
either in their homes or in Maryland. Nu- 
merous other homeowners made similar 
claims to reporters. 

Seven Custom House notes were purchased 
by a District realtor named Leonard Freed- 
man, of 761 17th st. nw., for what investi- 
gators say were 40 per cent or greater. Freed- 
man denies the discounts were that large. 

One of those mortgages was on the home 
x as elderly widow, Alberta Kibler, or 1737 

se. 

After her home was threatened with fore- 
closure, she filed suit against Custom House 
and „charging that her mortgage 
was secured by fraud through a conspiracy 
between Custom House and Mrs. Beane. 

Her suit alleges that Custom House’s 
dealings with her were “part of a con- 
spiracy in which Louise Beane similarly 

made many false notarizations for Custom 
House 


It says that she was quoted a price of 
$2750 for a new kitchen and discovered a 
-mortgage against her home she didn’t know 
she had signed for $5550. 

FIRM DENIES FRAUD 

Custom House answered this sult with a 
Genial of fraud and conspiracy and denied 
that Mrs. Beane was an agent of Custom 
House. 

Freedman answered by saying he was with- 
out sufficient knowledge to admit or deny 
the charges since he was merely a “holder 
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in due course” and he denied any conspiracy 
existed. He said yesterday that “all I can do 
is check the District records to see that it’s 
a legitimate m I dealt with Custom 
House the same way I dealt with everybody 
else.“ 

One Custom House customer, Amanda 
Green, 56, of 829 Sheridan st. nw., bought 
four air conditioners for what she thought 
was “a little over $2000" and later learned 
there was a mortgage on her home for $5800, 
plus 7 per cent interest. 

Her paper was purchased from Custom 
House by Freedman. He showed her a note 
bearing her signature that called for pay- 
ments of $33.50 a month for 60 months, 

At this rate Mrs. Green could not have 
paid off the interest due on the note by the 
end of the 60 months, much less the prin- 
cipal. 

Since by the 60th month she would have 
only paid $2010, much of it having gone to 
pay off interest, Mrs. Green stood to lose 
her home unless she could pay the balance 
or obtain a new loan for it. 

If she refinanced the note for the same 
schedule of monthly payments, she would 
not have been able to pay off the principal 
due in her lifetime, Federal investigators say. 

Mrs. Green hired an attorney before mak- 
ing any payments. He hired an appraiser who 
valued the air conditioners at $974, U.S. 
pe inspectors had them appraised for 
$971. 

Mrs. Green's attorney reached an agree- 
ment with Freedman whereby he wiped off 
the mortgage on her home in return for a 
payment of $1000. 

LABORER SUES 

Frank Harris, of 124 10th st. ne., an il- 
literate, elderly laborer has filed suit saying 
he was tricked into signing a $7450 mortgage 
on his home and received only $500 worth of 
work in return. 

His suit claims he signed certain papers 
because Jack Shulman, Davis' partner and 
the salesman in this and many Custom 
House transactions, promised him that Cus- 
tom House would pay off two previous mort- 
gages on his home. 

On the original two mortgages, he was 
paying a total of $100 a month, Harris said, 
in the suit. He also said that he had to pay 
$80 a month on the new mortgage held by 
Custom House, plus the same old $100 he 
had been paying. 

He earns $65 a week. 

Shulman, of 5300 Westbard ave., Bethesda, 
and Custom House answered the suit and 
denied any fraud or wrongdoing. 


MENTIONED IN SUITS 


Shulman is mentioned in most of the Cus- 
tom House suits as the salesman involved 
and by most of the customers contacted by 
reporters. 

Shulman told a reporter that none of the 
mortgages signed up by him were obtained 
by fraud. 

“You will find they were all legitimately 
signed,” said Shulman. 

Shulman said that in each instance he was 
accompanied by a notary public, including 
those in which Louise Beane’s signature ap- 
pears on the mortgage. 

The activities of Custom House, and sey- 
eral other home-improvement contractors, 
are being looked into by Federal authorities. 
Most home-improvement contractors are 
reputable businessmen who tell customers 
what they are getting and how much it will 
cost. 

Five Custom House mortgages ended up in 
the hands of Atlas Credit Corp. of Philadel- 
phia, which has been renamed Sunasco, Inc., 
following a merger. Atlas is now also under 
investigation by Federal authorities. 

Atlas buys second mortgage paper from 
firms in 40 states and two Canadian 
provinces. 
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INTERCOM Buyers EXPECTED Prizes, sur Gor 
MORTGAGES 


(By Leonard Downie Jr. and David A. Jewell) 


“The salesman made it seem so nice,” one 
housewife remembered. “It looked as though 
we could cut the total price way down— 
maybe even make a profit.” 

She did not make a profit. Instead, she is 
paying more than she expected for a very 
special kind of status symbol—a home in- 
tercom system. And she had a second mort- 
gage on her home that she never knew she 
signed. 

She is one of scores of customers of six 
local firms who sold inte.coms and water 
softeners during the past five years and 
whose sales practices are now under inves- 
tigation by Federal authorities. 

There are many reputable electrical firms 
in Washington that sell such equipment 
without questionable sales methods and 
without obtaining second mortgages to se- 
cure payment of the sales price. 

The salesmen of the six firms under inves- 
tigation went door-to-door in ghetto and 
other inner-city neighborhoods where the 
intercoms and water softeners are surpris- 
ingly big sellers. 

The six firms used “chain referral” sales 
schemes in which salesmen offered home- 
owners a chance to get large amounts of their 
money back by referring new customers to 
the firm. 

Their customers have complained, in court 
suits and interviews with reporters of The 
Washington Post, that they did not get much 
or any money back and that they wound up 
with second mortgages on their homes— 
mortgages they didn’t know they had signed. 

The six firms are among a dozen under in- 
vestigation by local and Federal authorities 
for their second-mortgage practice, 

Reporters went through real estate records 
and called homeowner after homeowner 
listed as having $1389 second mortgages on 
their homes, Time after time, it turned out 
that the homeowner was a customer of one. 
of the firms, Allied Enterprizes Inc, 

Many said they had not known that the 
mortgages existed. Those who did know about 
them said they had not found out until they 
were contacted by police or Federal inves- 
tigators, or called the finance company that 
was collecting their payments. 

The homeowners all told the same story: 

An Allied salesman came to their home to 
tell them about the intercom system—com- 
plete with am-fm radio, and burglar and fire 
“panic” alarms. 

The $1389 price seemed high to the home- 
owner. (One electrical contractor told report- 
ers that a maximum for this type of job 
would be $600, without financing charges.) 

PROMISED PRIZES 

But the Allied salesman told them they 
could get money back in “prizes” for refer- 
ring friends to Allied as customers, accord- 
ing to the homeowners. 

The homeowner was told he would become 
an “equipment-owning representative” and 
receive $100 for each person referred who 
bought an intercom. And he could receive 
up to $1000 in additional prizes for making 
45 “qualified demonstrations” of his intercom 
system to prospective customers, 

But a Federal Trade Commission examiner 
found earlier this year that “few, if any” of 
Allied’s customers received “enough referral 
commissions to obtain their intercom at little 
or no cost.” 

Allied's salesmen made “false, misleading 
and deceptive” statements to customers that 
the intercom was “being sold at a reduced 
price as an introductory or advertising plan,” 
the PTC examiner ruled. 

And, he added, Allied’s salesmen, “for the 
purpose of inducing the sale” of its product, 
failed to inform customers that they were 
signing a second mortgage on their home. 
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The FTC examiner ordered Allied, and its 
president, Wiliam R. Marion Sr., to “cease 
and desist” from using chain-referral selling 
schemes or any “false, misleading or decep- 
tive” statements in trying to get names of 
more prospective customers. 


WENT OUT OF BUSINESS 


At about this time, when the FTC order 
was issued last January, Allied went out of 
business. It left behind more than 200 home- 
owners with nearly $300,000 worth of second 
mortgages, according to District real estate 
records. 

Five homeowners have brought suit against 
Allied in U.S. District Court charging that 
the firm defrauded them through misleading 
chain referral sales schemes, and obtained 
their signatures on second mortgages without 
their knowledge. 

Marion, who lives at 211 Dorset rd., Laurel, 
Md., said last night the suit against him 
“is nothing but paper. They know I didn't 
do anything wrong.” 

He said he did not know what his sales- 
men told his customers but they were pe- 
riodically told at sales meetings not to mis- 
represent the referral program. “But lying is 
a salesman's business,” he said. “You know 
that. I know what they do. 

“These people (his customers) were trying 
to get something for nothing.” 

He said that each deal he made was con- 
summated by Samuel C. Cratch Jr., Marion's 
public relations director, so there would not 
be any misrepresentation, 

He said that after a customer’s credit was 
approved Cratch would call on the customer 
at his home, accompanied by a notary pub- 
lic, so the signatures could be witnessed. In 
each case, he said, the customer was made 
aware that he was signing a second mort- 
gage on his home and the signature on the 
mortgage was notarized on the spot. 

ABOUT $30,000 IN PRIZES 

Marion said while he was in the intercom 
business he paid out about $30,000 in re- 
ferral prizes. He said the highest was $600 
to Josephine Hill of the Deanwood area and 
“Lots got two, three, and four hundred 
dollars.” 

He added that most of the customers did 
not give his frm genuine referrals. 

Marion called the FTC action against him 
“meddling.” 

One homeowner who has filed suit against 
Allied, Lugenure Talbert, of 1224 Farraday 
pl. ne., said in her suit that Cratch persuaded 
her to buy an intercom after he had ex- 
plained the sales referral plan. 

After the intercom was installed, she said, 
Cratch returned with more papers to sign. 
“You signed the contract improperly,” Mrs. 
Talbert quoted Cratch in her court com- 
plaint. She signed again. 

She said she did not realize that she must 
have signed a mortgage at that time until 
she got a letter from the Atlas Credit Corp. 
in Philadelphia informing her that it had 
bought her note, secured by a second mort- 
gage. Her note was for $1389, the price of the 
intercom plus financing charges. 

Cratch, in his answer to Mrs. Talbert's 
complaint, denied any wrongdoing. Atlas an- 
swered that it bought the note without 
knowledge of any fraud. Allied has not yet 
answered the suit. 

Mrs. Talbert also charged that no notary 
public was present when she signed the 
papers in her home. The other four home- 
owners who sued Allied also said that they 
never appeared before a notary public dur- 
ing their dealings with Allied. 

Yet in all five cases, the name and seal 
of the same notary public in Prince George's 
County, Md., appears on second mortgage in 
favor of Allied filed in the D.C. Recorder of 
Deeds office. 

Several Allied customers interviewed by 
reporters said they would not have bought 
the intercoms if they had realized they were 
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signing second mortgages to secure the notes 
for them. They also said they would have re- 
jected the deal if they had known they 
wouldn’t get any referral “prizes.” 
FEW GOT PRIZES 
Only a few of the Allied customers inter- 
viewed said they got any money back from 


Allied at all. No one interviewed said they 


received more than $100. 

Allied broke down its $1389 price for the 
intercom into $992 for the equipment and 
installation and $397 financing charges. The 
system included the intercom master panel 


-with an am-fm radio, six speakers and fire 


and burglar alarm devices. 

The same brand of intercom system was 
sold by yet another firm operating here un- 
til late last year. This firm was called United 
Home Enterprises Corp., which also sold 
water softeners. United did at least $120,000 
worth of business here in two years, real es- 
tate records show. 

In February, two of its officers, Robert M. 
Cederloff and Adrian J. Barba, were indicted 
by a U.S. grand jury, which charged them 
with forging the names of eight Washington 
homeowners on eight mortgages in favor of 
United Home Enterprises. Their case is still 
pending and they are free in custody of their 
counsel. 

Three of the homeowners named as com- 
plaining witnesses in the criminal case have 
filed suit against United Home Enterprises, 
claiming that their signatures were obtained 
on second mortgages by “fraud, trick and de. 
vice” or by forgery. 

They charge that they were talked into 
buying intercoms or water softeners at prices 
“in excess of the fair value of the equip- 
ment,” again through the device of being 
offered money “prizes” for customer referrals. 

In all three cases, the homeowners also 
charged that they never appeared before a 
notary public while signing papers for the 
United salesman. 

In two cases, the seal and signature of a 
Prince George’s County notary appears on 
the mortgage filed with the D.C. Recorder 
of Deeds. In the third case, the notariza- 
‘tion is by a D.C. notary public. 


NOTARIZATION DISPUTED 


Other United Home Enterprises customers 
whose mortgage signatures were notarized 
by these two notaries told reporters that they 
never appeared before a notary public. 

Cederloff said he told all the homeowners 
that they were signing “a second trust,” al- 
though he added that he did not explain 
what it meant. “If you are a property owner, 
you should know what that means,” Ceder- 
loff said. 

When asked about the use of a chain re- 
ferral sales method that homeowners have 
claimed is fraudulent, Cederloff said that 
“my firm is not being accused of this in the 
indictments.” 

Cederloff said the firm stopped doing busi- 
ness last year. “I don't feel that I misrepre- 
sented anything to the people,” he says. 

Besides Allied and United, at least four 
other firms have sold intercoms or water 
softeners to Washington homeowners using 
the chain referral sales method and obtain- 
ing signatures unknowingly in second mort- 
gages, according to homeowners’ court com- 
plaints. 

According to court suits, interviews with 
homeowners, and information in the D.C. Re- 
corder of Deeds office, the majority of the 
notes and mortgages generated by Allied En- 
terprizes and United Home Enterprises was 
bought by the Atlas Credit Corporation of 
Philadelphia (since merged into Sunasco, 
Inc.), through a Washington mortgage 
broker. 

Atlas is named as a defendant in seven 
of the eight court suits by homeowners 
against the two intercom firms. In each 
case, Atlas answered by saying that it bought 
the notes as a third party “without knowl- 
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edge of any fraud” in the obtaining of the 
notes. 


The law generally presumes that the third 
party—the “holder in due course”—has 
bought the note in good faith and has the 
right to collect on the note it paid for. 

Crry Hir FOR “SLOWNESS” IN PROBE OF 

MORTGAGES 
(By Leonard Downie Jr. and David A. Jewell) 

The General Improvement Contractors As- 
sociation of Washington criticized the city 
government yesterday for being “so slow” 
to move against the Monarch Construction 


Co., a home-improvement firm whose second 


mortgage practices were revealed in The 
Washington Post. 

John H. Haas, executive vice president of 
the Association, said his group complained to 
the city about Monarch in mid-1963, when 
Monarch first started selling its “American 
‘Townehouse Front“ here. 

Haas said a hearing was held at the Dis- 
trict Building as a result of his group’s com- 
plaint, under the aegis of the city’s Depart- 
ment of Licenses and Inspections. ‘ 

Haas said that an L & I spokesman said 
Monarch’s activities would be considered, but 
‘that nothing ever happened. 

Between that hearing and December, 1965, 
when Monarch went out of business (and 
its president, Nathan Cohen, and secretary- 
treasurer, Thelma Cohen, left the city), Mon- 
arch had contacted 6000 homeowners and 
had written $2.4 million worth of contracts, 
according to Federal investigators. 

Monarch and nearly a dozen other home- 
improvement firms are being investigated by 
four different Federal agencies. 

Haas said yesterday that the home-im- 
provement firms cited in The Washington 
Post were “an exception to the rule as far as 
home-improvement contractors in the Dis- 
trict are concerned.” He added: 

“I can only say now, ‘We told you so.” We 
tried to bring attention to Monarch and 
these other firms before, but no one listened.” 

Haas said his Association had also com- 
plained to the Federal Housing Authority 
about Monarch. 

The FHA put Monarch on its precautionary 
measures list on May 11, 1965, 7144 months 
before Monarch ceased operations. 

Sen, Charles H. Percy (R-III.) said yester- 
day that he had written the FHA asking for 
recommendations on remedial legislation 
that would assure no repetition of the prac- 
tices described in the newspaper articles. 

Sen. Percy said he was “shocked” at the 
revelations. 

Meanwhile, Corporation Counsel Charles T. 
Duncan said he was ordering his staff to 
examine the city’s licensing regulations for 
home-improvement contractors to see 
whether any changes are needed and to take 
whatever steps may be necessary.” 

Duncan said that “the regulations are not 
self-enforcing and we have not received any 
complaints from citizens since I have been 
here. Perhaps people aren't aware the regu- 
lations exist.” 

Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.), chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, said he felt there were “some mighty 
big people in on” the second mortgage prac- 
tices occurring here. 

He said he intends to confer today, with 
Rep. William B. Widnall (R-N.J.), about how 
best to conduct an investigation into the sit- 
uation here. “Things such as this have 
caused riots,” Widnall said. 

Widnall called Saturday for a House inves- 
tigation of the home-improvement firms 
cited in the articles. 

Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan (D-Mo.), chair- 
man of the House Banking Committee’s sub- 
committee on consumer affairs, said the rev- 
elations prove her point that the new Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act she is sponsor- 
ing needs a clause governing first mortgages. 

She said that opponents are attacking a 
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first-mortgage clause on grounds that first 
mortgages rarely are connected with ques- 
tionable business practices, 

Some of the home-improvement contrac- 
tors cited in articles have secured new first 
mortgages on customers’ homes, while the 
customers have claimed they thought they 
were signing only loan contracts. 

Also yesterday, U.S. Attorney David G. 
Bress said his special fraud squad was un- 
dertaking an “intensive investigation” into 
the second-mortgage field here. 

He said again that he expected that his 
office would make presentments to a grand 
jury within two weeks. Bress' fraud squad, 
however, consists only of Assistant U.S. At- 
torney Seymour Glanzer, and Glanzer report- 
edly was not detached from his regular duties 
for the investigation until yesterday, after 
articles had appeared about the practices. 

Glanzer is being assisted by John Risher, 
an attorney lent for the purpose from the 
Department of Justice. 

Sen. Joseph D. Tydings (D-Md.) has been 
working up a bill on consumer protection, 
and the bill is expected to be submitted 
shortly. There was some speculation yester- 
day that he may try to hold hearings this 
month about the disclosures on second- 
mortgage practices. 


RETIREMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS 
FROM GENERAL MANAGERSHIP 
OF NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
when the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration was established May 11, 1935, 
by an Executive order of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, only 11 percent of 
the Nation’s farms had electric serv- 
ice. Now 98 percent of our farms have 
electricity. Great progress has been 
achieved under the REA program. Farm 
families have improved their standard 
of living and American consumers have 
benefited from increased efficiency of 
production. 

Much of the advancement enjoyed by 
our farm families is directly attributable 
to the dedication and leadership of one 
man, Clyde T. Ellis, whose name has be- 
come synonymous with the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
As the general manager of the associa- 
tion since its establishment in 1943, he 
worked untiringly toward a better life for 
American farmers. His efforts are clearly 
shown in the loans of approximately $6 
billion to over 900 cooperatives through- 
out the country. 

When he retired September 8, his 
service to electric cooperatives did not 
come to an end, for Mr. Ellis will con- 
tinue to serve as a consultant and special 
adviser. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial concerning his re- 
tirement, published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of September 23, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALUTE TO CLYDE ELLIS 

Clyde T. Ellis's retirement from the general 
managership of the National Rural Electric 
Co-operative Association marks the end of 
an era. NRECA and Clyde Ellis have been 
practically synonymous since he became its 

manager when it came into existence 
a quarter-century ago; and during all that 
time, which comes only four years short of 
half his own life to date, he has served with 
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an intensity of dedication exceptional for 
any man. His strength became the strength 
of his organization, given unstintingly and 
endlessly, and it was and is great. 

He entered the service of bringing electric- 
ity to the countryside when the decisive 
question was whether it could be done at all, 
having never before been attempted. He has 
ever since been in the thick of an unremit- 
ting fight to protect the rural electric co- 
operatives from hostile power companies and 
their partisans in Congress. For the past sev- 
eral years he has been engaged in the chal- 
lenging effort to adapt the co-ops’ financing 
to meet expanding demand for electricity de- 
spite a static amount of credit available in 
Government loans. 5 

The plan for a gradual transition to open- 
market credit which has resulted is to our 
mind one of Mr. Ellis’s most brilliant achieve- 
ments. That it has thus far not become a 
reality is no failure of Mr. Ellis, but that of 
Congress, In retiring from the arduous duties 
of general manager Mr. Ellis will continue to 
serve NRECA as a consultant and special ad- 
viser. He carries with him the gratitude and 
regard of those many whose lives he has 
helped so much to better. We warmly wish 
him all the satisfactions of having been in 
the forefront of a strenuous endeavor. 


STUDY OF VIETNAM BY RIPON 
SOCIETY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous approval to have printed in 
the Recorp of a recent study published 
by the Ripon Society. 

This research report reflects not only 
outstanding scholarship in detailing the 
history of Vietnam and the nature of the 
conflict in the South but its proposals 
also reflect an awareness of political 
realism. 

The Ripon Society has offered the 
American people an alternative to a 
course of action that the President, for 
too long, has told us has no alternative. 
Its proposal recognizes the need for a 
political rather than a military solution 
to Vietnam. It also recognizes that the 
responsibility and determination to pur- 
sue this solution must rest with the 
South Vietnamese and not with the 
United States. 

I recommend “The Realities of Viet- 
nam” to anyone who is seeking an honest 
analysis of the situation in Vietnam and 
a creative and hopeful alternative to the 
fruitless and dangerous policies of the 
Johnson administration. 

I hope the Society’s proposal for a 
confederal solution to Vietnam will be 
given very serious consideration by my 
congressional colleagues and by the 
American people. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REALITIES OF VIETNAM: AN ALTERNATIVE 
FOR REPUBLICANS 

(A Ripon research paper, the Ripon Forum, 
September 1967) 

(Nore.—This paper was written for the 
Ripon Society by Josiah Lee Auspitz and ap- 
proved by the National Governing Board of 
the Ripon Society, Inc. The Appendix was 
written by Christopher W. Beal, who also 
prepared supporting research, for the main 
body of the paper. A fully footnoted version 
of the paper and Appendix will be published 
separately by the Ripon Society, along with 
a transcript of its Vietnam symposium and 
several studies on specific aspects of the 
Vietnamese war. The map on page 17 [map 
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not printed in Recorp] is reprinted by 
courtesy of the United States Government. 
The Society would also like to acknowledge 
the helpful suggestions of several of its mem- 
bers and the number of non-members who 
are intimately acquainted with the materials 
covered.) 

“Better is a poor and wise youth than an 
old and foolish king who will no longer take 
ad vice. (Ecclesiastes 4:13). 

With one eye fixed on remote posterity 
and the other on the Gallup polls, President 
Johnson has had little vision to spare for 
the real constituency of his Vietnam policy: 
the generation of men who are expected to 
fight the war and live with the results. 

As members of that generation, we have 
sought the advice of experienced men; we 
are conscious of the informed and responsible 
counsel that is available to the makers of 
American foreign policy. But even seasoned 
observers agree that on the subject of Viet- 
nam rigor mortis has set in. A bureaucratic 
coalition within the administration has 
reached a rigid consensus that repels knowl- 
edgeable advice. It has set its own terms of 
discussion, enshrined its own version of the 
facts and has for the most part succeeded 
in imposing its internal verities on public 
debate as a whole. 


Flurry of diplomacy 

Thus, the American people have been ask- 
ing whether more bombing, more troops, 
more diplomacy, more refugee relief, better 
elections, or more economic aid hold the 
key to our difficulties in Vietnam. And the 
administration has graciously suffered dis- 
sent” on these questions. Small wonder, when 
dissent on tactical issues is easily preempted 
by bureaucrats who have the power to act: 
when “hawks” have the public ear, the ad- 
ministration can intensify military activity; 
when “doves” seem ascendant, it can treat 
them to a flurry of diplomacy. But the basic 
structure of administration policy remains 
untouched by these fluctuations. The larger 
questions of our inyolyement in Vietnam re- 
main to be asked. 

Why has a conflict which has been re- 
peatedly defined as “political” and “essen- 
tially Vietnamese” become a largely military, 
largely American undertaking? Why, after 
six years of limited“ war, punctuated by 
glowing predictions of success, has no upper 
limit yet been reached on American troops or 
expenditure? Why, despite American talk 
about bringing peace and democracy to South 
Vietnam, has American policy led to the fur- 
ther entrenchment of a regime of generals, 
who are dependent for their power on the 
continuation of the war? 

Prideful commitment 

Answers exist to these questions, answers 
that demand an unflinching reappraisal both 
of the structure of our Vietnam policy and 
of the conduct of our foreign affairs as a 
whole. The Johnson administration is in- 
capable of carrying out this reappraisal. It is 
motivated, as the President and his advisors 
assure us, by a sense of commitment. A com- 
mitment to a brave little nation? To the 
cause of freedom and democracy? To the con- 
tainment of aggressive Communism? No, 
these broader goals have been obscured be- 
hind commitments of a different sort: a 
prideful commitment to continuing a mis- 
conceived policy, an ignoble commitment to 
covering over mistakes, an imprudent com- 
mitment to the unlimited use of American 
resources and moral energy in a dubious 
cause. 

The time has come for simple commit- 
ments to reality and the national interest. 
Vietnam is the place to begin. The course of 
this war may well shape American thinking 
on foreign policy for a generation to come, 
just as the bitter neutrality controversy of 
the 'Thirties dominates the thinking of many 
officials responsible for our present position. 
It is important, therefore, that the proper 
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lessons be drawn early. And it is appropriate 
that they be drawn by young men who will 
have to build from the pieces that the John- 
son administration leaves behind. 

Agenda for action 

The Ripon Society proposes a thorough re- 
orientation of American foreign policy in 
Vietnam and new departures in our conduct 
of foreign policy as a whole. It calls for frank 
discussion of American goals in Vietnam, the 
costs of them, and their place in a 
larger context of priorities for global foreign 
policy and domestic spending. It proposes the 
following agenda for debate and action. 

1. There must be an examination of pres- 
ent policies in the light of the facts of Viet- 
namese political life. It is the conclusion of 
the Ripon Society that the present structure 
of policy is built on an expensive fiction 
about what South Vietnam is and what it 
can become. The American people should 
know how much it will cost to make this fic- 
tion into a reality. 

2. New concepts are needed for Vietnam. 
Instead of our present military, centralized, 
“nation-building” approach, the Ripon So- 
ciety calls for a flexible, political approach to 
the problem that will reduce American troop 
commitments in the long run and take cog- 
nizance of the strong ethnic and religious 
rivalries that divide many non-Communist 
South Vietnamese from the Saigon govern- 
ment. 

3. The conflict in Vietnam has increased 
certain imbalances in American political in- 
stitutions: the imbalance between our ability 
to wage war and our administrative capacity 
to seek peace; the imbalance between Con- 
gress and the Executive in the formulation 
of foreign policy, These imbalances as well as 
the present administration’s failures in for- 
eign policy, provide both an opportunity and 
a duty for the Republican Party. The Ripon 
Society calls on the Republican Party to 

the issues of foreign policy to the peo- 
ple in the 1968 elections. 
I. THE COSTS OF IMPLEMENTING A FICTION 

Visiting Congressmen and journalists who 
ask to see the success of pacification pro- 
grams in South Vietnam are often taken to 
An Giang province. There they are treated to 
the spectacle of orderly village life directed 
by respected local leaders who have a long 
history of resistance to Communist control. 
These villages, stable and secure from attack, 
have been electrified; aerial land surveys 
have been carried out; American-sponsored 
improvements in sanitary, educational, and 
medical facilities have been made. To extend 
similar benefits to all the villages in all the 
provinces of South Vietnam is the American 
goal, and it is a noble goal. 

But there is another remarkable feature 
about the model villages of An Giang prov- 
ince. They are under the sway of the Hoa 
Hao sect, which as recently as 1963 was 
declared by the Saigon government to be 
part of the Viet Cong. American officials in 
nearby provinces and in Saigon fully accept- 
ed this interpretation, and U.S. equipment 
and support enabled Premier Diem to carry 
out a program aimed at the destruction of 
Hoa Hao power. Had Diem succeeded, there 
would be no model villages in An Giang prov- 
ince today. There would be refugee camps, 
large numbers of U.S. , and fragmented 
settlements that would be easy prey for the 
Viet Cong. 

Local autonomy 

Happily, the Hoa Hao were able to hold 
out against their enemies both in Saigon and 
in the Viet Cong until Ngo Dinh Diem was 
overthrown. In 1964 they negotiated an 
agreement with the new central government: 
Hoa Hao areas, considerably reduced by 
Diem’s attacks, were grouped wtihin the 
newly drawn boundaries of An Giang prov- 
ince; the autonomy of local leaders was as- 
sured; and, in return for allegiance to the 
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Saigon government, the new province was 
guaranteed immunity from harassment by 
the Army of South Vietnam. Almost over- 
night, An Giang became a “pacified” area, 
and U.S. teams were able to enter to improve 
the lives of the villagers and to help them 
in their long-standing effort to defend them- 
selves against Viet Cong infiltration. Thus, 
the most successful example of “pacification” 
is an area that has never had the advantage 
of occupation by American or Army of the 
Republic of Viet Nam (ARVN) troops. It is a 
region in which a local group has been re- 
defined” from pro-Communist to anti-Com- 
munist status and which has been allowed 
a measure of autonomy in return for alle- 
giance to Saigon. 

Other local leaders have not been so lucky 
as the Hoa Hao. They have been defeated by 
the combined efforts of the Viet Cong, the 
Saigon government, and American policy. 
But since particularism runs deep in Viet- 
nam, local leadership may reemerge, just as 
the Hoa Hao resurfaced after American offi- 
cials proclaimed them to have been “for all 
purposes eliminated as a powerful political 
and military force.” 

The tenacity of local loyalties is a product 
of the ethnic and religious diversity of South 
Vietnam. South Vietmam is a fragmented 
country; it is the product of several waves 
of conquest and a long history of ethnic, 
religious and geographical rivalries that left 
divisive hatreds. Even before the arrival of 
nearly a million refugees from the North, it 
was rent by localism in the rural areas and 
factionalism in the citles. A realistic ap- 
proach to the country must build from this 
legacy. It must recognize that there are 
many non-Communists who, like the Hoa 
Hao, hate the mandarins and the army of 
Saigon just as much as they hate the Com- 
munists. 

Three regions 

As a first simplification, the real South 
Vietnam may be divided into three regions, 
each of which has a distinctive political cul- 
ture: first, the northern Coastal Strip, an 
area which is characterized by an imperial 
tradition and deep-seated contempt for the 
government of Saigon and where the mili- 
tant Buddhists are the most important non- 
Communist faction; second, the Central 
Highlands, populated by mountain tribes- 
men who are not ethnically Vietnamese and 
who are willing to ally themselves with any 
force that will protect them from Vietnamese 
cultural domination; third, the southern part 
of the country (old Cochin China), which is 
divided among important religious groups 
(Catholic, Buddhist, Cao Dai, Hoa Hao), 
each of which has strong political interests. 
The presence of ethnic Cambodians adds an 
element of racial diversity to the southern 
part of the country. 

Finally, in all these areas are the Viet Cong, 
whose cadres control fully one-fourth of the 
rural population. They have developed an 
intricate network of front organizations that 
include youth groups, women’s clubs, and 
civic action groups in villages which, taken 
together, contain three-fourths of the rural 
population. For many villages the cadre's 
authority is inseparable from village life, 
and indeed, the cadres have become a new 
social class in rural Vietnam. 


Centralized democracy 

To build a stable coalition from the non- 
Communist fragments is en ambitious under- 
taking that might be accomplished by skill- 
ful bargaining. But the American aim in 
Vietnam is more than ambitious. Under the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations the 
United States has been the partisan of a 
policy of centralized government in South 
Vietnam. Instead of seeking to foster a polit- 
ical system built upon grass-roots support, 
American policy has been preoccupied with a 
dream of centralized democracy radiating 
out from Saigon, much as communism is 
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thought to radiate from Hanoi. (In actuality, 
the North allows some local autonomy to 
ethnic minorities, a fact which the Viet Con 
use to good effect in their propaganda cam- 
paign among the mountain tribesmen of the 
Central Highlands.) The American mission 
in Saigon has accordingly been engaged in a 
search for a “national leader” capable of 
carrying out a program of “nation building,” 
a sort of man on a white horse who will be 
the South Vietnamese counterpart of Ho Chi 
Minh. 

In the beginning this national leader was 
Premier Diem, and we acquiesced while he 
persecuted the Hoa Hao and made political 
prisoners of more than 40,000 of his non- 
Communist enemies. Later he was Premier 
Ky, and we supported him in smashing the 
Budhbhists in the northern provinces and in 
sending lowland Vietnamese with American 
troops to organize the mountain tribesmen 
of the Central Highlands. Now our candidate 
for national leadership is General Thieu, who 
has been chosen president in an election 
from which all “neutralists” (including a 
former Cabinet minister) were excluded. 


Government by army 


But whoever the man, there must also be a 
white horse, and unfortunately only one 
group in South Vietnam has even a remote 
possibility of being ridden to power over the 
factions and fragments of political life. This 
is the army, most of whose top officers were 
born in the North or fought for the French. 
The American dream of making South Viet- 
nam into a centralized, unified state thus 
inevitably means military government. From 
the experience of other underdeveloped 
countries, no reason exists to hope that a 
military e will turn itself quickly into 
a constitutional democracy or that it will be 
responsive to the interests of the rural popu- 
lation. “Nation-building” as it is now con- 
ceived in U.S. policy means nothing if not 
military rule in South Vietnam, and indeed 
within the State Department the military 
regime of South Korea is given as a model 
for South Vietnam. It would be enough if we 
could hope for a military ruler who was 
capable simply of administering the country- 
side. 

But even here there are enormous diffi- 
culties. The army does not have sufficient 
contact with the rural areas to understand 
peasant problems or to administer them 
effectively. The army of South Vietnam has 
had only one top-ranking general of peasant 
origin, General Thi, and Premier Ky relieved 
him of his command of the I corps area soon 
after the Honolulu Conference. The social 
distance between officers and enlisted men is 
great. Officers despise their troops with the 
traditional contempt of the high-born for 
the manual laborer, Enlisted men are rarely 
promoted into the officer corps; in the last 
three years only one field grade officer in the 
army of South Vietnam has been wounded 
leading his men into battle. The pruning out 
of ethnic Southerners and former members 
of the Viet Minh in favor of Northerners has 
further divorced the officer corps from the 
country. 

Bad bet 

The army of South Vietnam is thus not to 
be compared with the popularly-based 
armies of some other underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It lacks their social base and political 
skills. What is more, the generals cannot even 
command the respect of the mandarin class, 
the traditional rulers of the country, who 
have always asserted the superiority of civil- 
ian to military authority. 

On its own merits, the Army of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam is not, then, a good 
bet for unifying the country on a centralized 
model. But with the thrust of American 
policy behind it, it is an even worse bet. Just 
as U.S. military support relieves the ARVN 
from going into the swamps, so U.S. political 
support relieves the Saigon generals from 
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the need to bargain with civilian factions. 
Indeed, the one ruling general whom the 
United States Missiou publicly criticized, 
General Khanh (now -stripped of power), 
was also the only one to bring the militant 
Buddhists into a ruling coalition. But Amer- 
ican policy has become fixed around the idea 
that a nation-building war must be carried 
out on all political and military fronts at 
once, t Communist, neutralist, and 
anti-Communist rivals alike. 


Expensive project 

Can such a war, carried on without regard 
to the political terrain, aimed at imposing 
central government in a country with de- 
centralized bases of power, dependent on the 
administrative capabilities of a marrowly 
based and politically unskilled military elite, 
can such a war be successful? Probably it 
can, Implementing a fiction is not impossible, 
merely expensive. It is now costing the United 
States, according to reputable estimates, up- 
ward of 24 billion dollars a year and casual- 
ties of 7000 a month. The budgetary figure 
represents three times the total of American 
overseas investment for the current fiscal 
year and about seven times the total foreign 
aid budget. The monthly casualty figure 
equals the total number of Peace Corps vyol- 
unteers who went abroad last year. The troop 
commitments to Vietnam represent an al- 
most total investment of our available troops 
for flexible response to unanticipated crises 
in other parts of the world. If unexpected 
trouble should occur abroad or in American 
cities, the U.S. strategic reserve would be in- 
adequate to respond. To ask whether this 
represents a prudent investment of American 
resources, Manpower, and moral energy is 
now academic. The question is whether we 
can hope for any substantial reduction of 
cost if present policies continue. 


Installment plan 


The costs of Vietnam have been built up 
on an installment plan, First a little more 
bombing, then a few more troops for con- 
ventional operations, then a few more for 
counter-insurgency warfare, then more in- 
vestments in the “other war.” With these 
four major elements—and with well-adver- 
tised elections and peace offensives to legiti- 
mize its operations—the Administration has 
attempted to implement the fiction of uni- 
fied central government in Vietnam and to 
protect this government against external ag- 
gression. The Administration clearly believes 
that more installment plan increases hold 
the best prospect for a long-run reduction 
in the costs of the war. But what are the 
likely results of intensification of the four 
major elements of present policy? What are 
the prospects for success of the two legiti- 
mizing devices? 

1. Bombing of North Vietnam 

Many impatient strategists who apply a 
simple-minded interpretation of the lessons 
of World War II to the Vietnam situation 
insist that the quickest solution is to in- 
tensify the bombing of the enemy, assumed 
in this case to be North Vietnam. 

A. Interdictory: The first kind of bombing, 
mostly south of the 18.5° parallel, aims at 
interdicting infiltration. It has not, however, 
prevented the North Vietnamese from install- 
ing missile launching sites and storage 
depots, nor from surfacing a road within 
South Vietnam. 

And the fact is that even if North Vietnam 
is bombed to rubble, the war in the South 
will continue. For although North Vietnam 
unquestionably aids and guides the Viet 
Cong, the conflict in the South is not a result 
of simple aggression. Unlike World War II, 
and unlike the Korean engagement, the Viet- 
mamese conflict is largely a counter-insur- 
gency war. Right now, the larger part of 
American troops is employed in securing the 
South from guerrilla activities, while the 
smaller part is employed in checking infiltra- 
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tion from the North. Many military and 
civilian leaders whose ideas were formed by 
the two previous American engagements have 
been unable to come to terms with this fact. 
They have continually tried to define the war 
as a simple question of stopping aggression 
and have maintained that air power provides 
the most economical way of doing this. Now, 
the insurgency in the South is supported by a 
kind of aggression from Hanoi, but it is not 
one that can be stopped by bombing. The 
Northerners have trained guerrilla cadres 
who operate in the South and bring isolated 
villages under the control of a centralized 
Communist hierarchy. To try to eliminate 
these cadres with airplanes is an admission 
of failure. 

B. Punitive: Bombing north to the 18.5° 
parallel is usually punitive, designed to “raise 
the cost of aggression to Hanoi,” without 
directly reducing infiltration. But Hanoi’s 
“costs” are calculated not by the monetary 
value of the installations destroyed but by 
the alternative uses for the labor and capital 
needed to replace bombed facilities; i.e., by 
the “opportunity costs.” The Hanoi regime 
presides over a largely peasant economy in 
one of the most densely populated agricul- 
tural areas of the world. The regime thus has 
a more comfortable supply of underemployed 
labor than most underdeveloped countries. If 
the Russians and Chinese supply heavy 
equipment and technicians, the opportunity 
cost to the North Vietnamese of diverting 
labor to repair damaged facilities is low. 

The only way to overtax the North Viet- 
namese labor supply is by systematic bomb- 
ing in civilian areas. The administration 
denies any intention of doing this. But ac- 
cording to reputable non-Communist sources, 
American planes began punitive bombing 
against dikes in the Red River Delta of North 
Vietnam when the waters were at a seasonal 
high this summer. Further bombing of the 
dikes will flood the best rice-producing area 
of North Vietnam just before the October- 
November harvest, creating conditions rival- 
ling those of 1946, when a famine caused the 
death of one million North Vietnamese, 


Chinese intervention 


Proponents of punitive bombing may also 
want to humiliate Communist China by de- 
stroying the Chinese railway line that cuts 
through North Vietnam. They claim that the 
Chinese railway brings supplies to Hanoi, and 
this is part of the truth. But no Administra- 
tion spokesman has ever mentioned that the 
railway also has strategic importance within 
China: it is a major means for transporting 
raw materials between Yunnan Province and 
the rest of China. A measure of its value to 
the Chinese is that even before the extension 
of U.S. bombing, 40,000 Chinese paramilitary 
technicians were assigned to repairing the 
part of the link that passed through North 
Vietnam. The intensified bombing of the rail- 
way thus represents a calculated risk of 
bringing China into the war. Will internal 
difficulties prevent the Chinese from inter- 
vening or will they postpone their quarrels 
in the face of external humiliation? 

Some within the administration may not 
care whether we do provoke a Chinese re- 
sponse. They believe that a war with China 
is inevitable and that it is better fought now 
than in the 1970’s, when the Chinese will be 
able to deliver nuclear weapons. When this 
view is stated in explicit terms, it is easily 
countered by those knowledgeable in the pat- 
tern of Chinese hostility. But it is more often 
held implicitly. Many leading policy-makers 
who publicly discount the possibility of Chi- 
nese intervention are also those who believe 
in the inevitability of a war with China. 

Bombing also involves a calculated risk of 
escalation by the Russians, who are com- 
mitted to preventing the collapse of the gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam and to protecting 
the integrity of shipping to Hanoi. The costs 
to the Russians in prestige should not be 
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underestimated at a time when they are 
taunted by the Chinese for collaboration 
with the West. Finally, the North Viet- 
namese themselves can escalate the war in 
response to bombing. North Vietnamese and 
Communist Pathet Lao troops already hold 
sway over large parts of Laos. Ho Chi Minh 
could reactivate the war there at will in the 
hope that an expansion of the ground war 
into Laos might take some of the pressure 
off Vietnamese soll. Nor is this the only pos- 
sible response by the North Vietnamese. 


2. Conventional Ground Forces 


Despite U.S. bombing, the North Viet- 
namese now have the initiative for escalat- 
ing the conventional ground war. They hold 
in reserve eighty per cent of their regular 
army (some 400,000) men and during recent 
months have been concentrating forces near 
the demilitarized zone. Constant U.S. bomb- 
ing by B-52’s has not been able to prevent 
them from building a surfaced road through 
the A-Shau valley within South Vietnam, nor 
has it stopped them from storing in the 
caves near A-Shau supplies sufficient to sup- 
port several divisions. They have also re- 
ceived six-inch rockets from the Russians 
that have been installed and are being used 
inside South Vietnam. During the past six 
months Communist troops already in South 
Vietnam have occupied for short periods four 
of the five provincial capitals in the I Corps 
region without any protest from the local 
population, If the Northerners are con- 
vinced that the United States means to de- 
stroy their country from the air, they might 
very well try to make this occupation per- 
manent by sending new troops to hold 
Quang Tri and Thua Thien provinces. Guer- 
rilla activities within both of these prov- 
inces have already been shifted from Viet 
Cong to North Vietnamese Army command. 
Such action might easily tip the balance in 
Washington in favor of a plan previously set 
aside for invading North Vietnam up to the 
narrow neck of the country. 

It should be noted that no increase in 
bombing is likely to avert an invasion from 
the North. The more new targets that are 
bombed, the less deterrent effect the threat 
of future bombing will have on Hanoi to 
hold back its ground forces. In effect, the 
more hostages we destroy, the fewer we have 
to bargain with. The American public was 
not made aware of these facts earlier this 
year when General Westmoreland bargained 
for 45,000 more troops. They were not in- 
formed that any increase of conventional 
American forces up to 300,000 men can prob- 
ably be matched by North Vietnam. And 
any increase above that number is likely to 
be the result of a full-scale, conventional, 
Korean-style conflict that has hitherto been 
avoided, 

3. Counterinsurgency 

Regardless of what happens in the con- 
ventional war against main force units of 
the Viet Cong and the army of North Viet- 
nam, the counter-insurgency war will con- 
tinue, and the prospect is for stalemate un- 
less allied forces are vastly increased. The 
Pentagon's declared ratio for success is ten 
counter-insurgency troops to one guerrilla. 

The reason for a high ratio is that counter- 
insurgency warfare is essentially a local 
policing operation. The Viet Cong operate by 
calculated acts of assassination and terror 
that can be carried out by small bands of 
lightly armed men. To protect against such 
harassment requires a day and night policing 
function and an intimate knowledge of the 
political terrain. Guerrillas can harass vil- 
lages on a rotating basis, but counter- 
insurgency forces must stay put. The ten-to- 
one ratio, moreover, is based on the ex- 
perience of the British in Malaya and other 
long-term professional counter-insurgency 
operations. To get a counter-insurgency op- 
eration in motion takes more than the 
standard ratio. Only when once established 
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can the ratio decrease as the perimeter of 
effective control spreads out. For American 
troops in Vietnam who are rotated annually, 
the ratio may be much higher than the 
standard estimates. Counter-insurgency 
cannot be carried out effectively on a short- 
term basis, and the yearly rotation of Ameri- 
can troops makes almost impossible the 
establishment of necessary relations with 
translators, spies, and local contacts. What is 
more, the northern coastal strip of the 
country does not permit economies of scale. 
The strip is broken into isolated valleys so 
narrow that a counter-insurgency operation 
has no room to spread out. In any case, even 
the standard ratio would imply a total allied 
force of more than two million men, as the 
Viet Cong now have upwards of two hundred 
thousand native Southerners in the field. 

As for the South Vietnamese army, the 
ARVN will not be much more effective in 
counter-insurgency than it has been to date. 
Half of its total of 700,000 is composed of 
police, local, and regional forces who have 
been poorly paid and badly treated. They are 
not an efficient policing force, and in many 
areas they have a tacit agreement to coexist 
with the Viet Cong. The regular army, just 
over 300,000 men, has been an overly cen- 
tralized force, with too much authority con- 
centrated in too many generals, ever since 
it was reorganized under American advisers 
in the mid-1960’s. A return to a decentralized 
force, giving more authority to lower-ranking 
officers commanding smaller units, more ap- 
propriate to counter-insurgency operations, 
would eliminate the work of half of the 
ARVN’s present generals. Corrupt recruiting 
procedures and the lack of Vietnamese inter- 
est in joining the army so long as American 
troops are still available means that the 
ARVN cannot provide forces for a larger 
counter-insurgency operation. 

The fact remains that with more than a 
million allied troops now in the country, 
counter-insurgency cannot be carried against 
all areas contested by the Viet Cong. The 
area south of the Mekong River has not yet 
been entered by American troops. The ARVN 
troops stationed there engage in little fight- 
ing, as & result of a tacit agreement to co- 
exist with the Viet Cong. If under American 
pressure, this area should be opened to active 
counter-insurgency operations, the level of 
U.S, involvement would rise. Thus, if present 
policies continue, the aim of pacifying all 
sections of the country by counter-insur- 
gency methods would result in a serious and 
long-term drain on American manpower. 
And if the Viet Cong recruit an additional 
one hundred thousand men in the next year, 
the American manpower requirement for 
counter-insurgency will skyrocket, regardless 
of what happens south of the Mekong River. 

4, The “Other War” 

Because the counter-insurgency and con- 
ventional efforts have reached the point 
where only a massive infusion of troops can 
change the balance, many spokesmen, in- 
cluding Generals Thieu and Westmoreland, 
have spoken of a long war of attrition, last- 
ing perhaps ten to fifteen years. But there 
is no need to be so pessimistic. Within the 
structure of present policy a solution could 
be found within three to five years that 
would make possible a modified form of cen- 
tral government. It is, we feel, an uncon- 
scionable solution, but the only way in which 
centralized control can be imposed upon 
South Vietnam. 

Suppose for a moment that the rice supply 
of a Communist-held area were destroyed 
and the population made dependent on im- 
ported food distributed in refugee camps ad- 
ministered by the Saigon government. Such 
a refugee camp solution would give the cen- 
tral government a sure hold on areas that 
have been impervious to its influence. 
It might be seen as part of the other war,” 
the war for the hearts and minds of the 
people of South Vietnam. It wins the minds 
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of Viet Cong sympathizers by disorienting 
them; it forces simple villages off their lands, 
erodes their independence, and destroys the 
social order in which Viet Cong cadres thrive. 

A refugee camp solution to the problem of 
insurgency is, perhaps inadvertently, well 
underway. As a result of the war, South Viet- 
nam must now import rice for the first time 
in its history, “Search and destroy” opera- 
tions on the ground and bombing from the 
air have drastically reduced local rice sup- 
plies. 

Meanwhile, under the U.S.-sponsored 
Chieu Hoy program Communists everywhere 
are encouraged to defect on an individual 
basis, villages are given the chance to flee 
communist domination, but there is no way 
in which a Viet Cong cadre can agree to 
defect and bring his village with him, Thus, 
regardless of how many defections are re- 
corded, the rice must be destroyed and the 
villagers removed to “deprive” those hard- 
core elements that remain of both food and 
troops. The effect is that sections of Vietnam 
are being devastated and refugees generated 
at a high rate. 

Between late 1964 and mid-1967, 1.8 mil- 
lion South Vietnamese peasants were made 
homeless by the war. The present rate is 
probably greater than one million a year. If 
refugee generation continues at its present 
rates—and any intensification of the ground 
war would make the rates higher—one-third 
of the rural population of South Vietnam, 
some 4.5 million people will be in refugee 
camps or relocation settlements within three 
years. Since no estimates put Viet Cong con- 
trol, total or partial, at higher than 4.5 mil- 
lion people, the gathering of that many peas- 
ants into refugee camps could go far to erad- 
icate from the countryside the settlements 
that supply the Viet Cong with their food 
and troops. Peasants would then be domi- 
ciled in manageable units; a central govern- 
ment in Saigon would distribute American 
aid to one-third of its population; and the 
dream of nation-building in South Vietnam 
would become a reality, even if the reality 
were, as one anti-Communist editor (now de- 
prived of his right to publish) has put it, 
“a nation of thieves and beggars.” 

It should be emphasized that though the 
refugee camp solution is a likely one if pres- 
ent policies are extended south of the Me- 
kong, there are obstacles to the success of 
even this inhuman course of action. So far, 
the Saigon government has been incapable 
of securing the allegiance of even its home- 
less population. There are not less than 1.8 
million refugees of South Vietnamese origin, 
yet not more than 500,000 of the rural popu- 
lation are under total control of the Saigon 
government. Indeed, after six years of war, 
Saigon can claim total or partial control of 
only 3.6 million of the total rural population 
of 13.4 million, This number is less than the 
total of groups who should be rock-bottom 
allies of the government, namely, the South- 
ern refugees dependent upon it and tradi- 
tional anti-Communist groups like the Hoa 
Hao, Catholics, farming refugees from the 
North, and ethnic Cambodians. (See Tables I 
and II.) The Saigon government, then, has 
barely held its ground, despite massive Amer- 
ican support. And because of American sup- 
port it has felt free to alienate actively “neu- 
tral” groups like the militant Buddhists and 
mountain highlanders. 

Even so, since it would be easier to convert 
the ARVN into a refugee police force than 
into an effective counter-insurgency force, 
the refugee camp solution is the cheapest 
way to “win” the war. For refugee relief, 
though prolonged, is much less costly than 
conventional and counter-insurgency war- 
fare, and in strictly military terms, it may 
also be much more effective. Bombing and 
conventional warfare cannot solve the prob- 
lem of insurgency; counter-insurgency war- 
fare requires close knowledge of the political 
terrain and upwards of two million men. 
Refugee generation, on the other hand, re- 
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quires no more troops and no costly escala- 
tion, it can be accomplished without know- 
ing the language and without making difi- 
cult distinctions between friend and enemy. 
It is accordingly the path of least resistance 
for American policy; it represents the lower 
limit of cost to the United States under 
present policies. The cost to South Vietnam 
in human terms is of course intolerable, but 
it is fully consistent with the declared aim of 
the Saigon government to eliminate Com- 
munist influence from the countryside. 


5. Peace Offensives 


To placate domestic critics the Johnson 
administration has periodically made public 
appeals to Hanoi to negotiate. Energy ex- 
pended on these peace offensives is likely 
to be wasted. Hanoi remains committed to 
the Mao-Giap theory of guerrilla warfare: 
captured documents provide ample evidence 
that the North Vietnamese leaders believe 
Viet Cong cadres can keep the United States 
from winning the countryside and then can 
induce it to abandon the cities as well. Only 
an alteration in the balance of factions 
in North Vietnam, including the demise of 
the “bitter ender” First Party Secretary, Le 
Duan, would mark a change in this attitude. 
During the coming election year, Hanoi will 
no doubt try to influence American public 
opinion with diplomatic overtures. But the 
American effort at negotiations is much bet- 
ter directed at cadres within South Vietnam 
who are independent of aid from the North, 
For though Hanoi and the Viet Cong hier- 
archy remain ideologically opposed to any 
sincere negotiation with the United States 
or the Saigon government, the best Ameri- 
can sources agree that a large proportion 
of Viet Cong cadres are not indoctrinated 
in Communist ideology. What is more, local 
cadres, who see the scale of American com- 
mitment, are much more likely than their 
leaders to become convinced of the perma- 
nency of the American presence in South 
Vietnam, to admit the hopelessness of tak- 
ing the cities, and to be willing to make deals 
with the Americans. Only negotiations which 
seek local rather than national solutions to 
the problem of insurgency have even a mod- 
erate chance of success during the coming 
year. Only piecemeal negotiations which bid 
away their cadres will convince Communist 
leaders to come to the bargaining table for 
a total solution. Yet these are precisely the 
kinds of negotiations that are actively dis- 
couraged by both the Saigon regime and the 
Johnson administration, both of which pre- 
fer to polarize the alternatives between all 
(a capitulation by Hanoi) or nothing. 

6. Elections 

There is, of course, a widely publicized 
political element amidst the overwhelmingly 
military devices by which the United States 
is trying to build a nation in South Vietnam: 
the September elections. They occupy in 
American policy much the same symbolic 
function that the fort at Dien Bien Phu 
held for the French: they are yet another 
turning point in the war; they are a promise 
of lasting order; they are a glimpse of the 
new vision that the United States is bring- 
ing to the people of South Vietnam. And they 
would not have been held had it not been 
for the insistence of the American Mission in 
Saigon for a sign of national regeneration. 

It should be recalled that it was not the 
military consequence of the defeat of Dien 
Bien Phu that caused French withdrawal, 
but rather the public reaction within France 
to the collapse of a symbol that had been 
trumpeted by the military as a new approach 
to the Indochinese war. The Johnson admin- 
istration has broadcast similar hopes about 
the September elections, which were its 
fortress against the realities of Vietnam. 
These elections were structured not to draw 
non-Communist factions into a new ruling 
coalition, but to lend an air of legitimacy to 
the nation-building war. South Vietnamese 
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political leaders who could challenge the mil- 
itary junta or who fayor negotiating with 
local Viet Cong groups were and have been 
systematically excluded from running. To 
speak of local negotiations was to admit 
that the problem of insurgency exists, and 
this Saigon (and until late August the John- 
son Administration) has been unwilling to 
do. Political processes which are open only 
to those who reject reality are not likely to 
work wonders. And now in the aftermath of 
the Saigon elections, as it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that central democracy is 
spurious, it is time to reassess the costs of 
American support. 


Upper and lower limits 


The assessment should be made not by 
talking of “escalation” and withdrawal,“ 
but by comparing the likely upper and lower 
limits of present policies with those of al- 
ternative approaches. 

Within the structure of present policy, the 
dest one can hope for is a refugee-camp solu- 
tion to the problem of insurgency in South 
Vietnam. It can be reached, without men- 
tioning the word “refugee,” by emphasizing 
current programs to relocate villagers in se- 
cure areas, to promote individual defections, 
and to deprive the Viet Cong of their rice 
supply. It would probably require a continu- 
ation of expenditures at their present levels 
for three years, followed by a period in which 
American troops would be withdrawn and an 
expensive program of refugee relief and rural 
reconstruction would be expanded in accord- 
ance with the humanitarian aims of the 
“other war.” Such a solution represents the 
lower limit of cost under present policies. 
But to win the temporary allegiance of a 
people by starving them into one’s camp is 
short-sighted and self-defeating. 

As for the upper limit to the American 
commitment, there is none. A different mix 


the Johnson Administra- 
tion, the war will, in sum, get worse before 
is of course possible that 
President Johnson and Ho Chi Minh 
flinch and open negotiations. But they 


Skewed priorities 


of the American commitment has already 
been exceeded. A prudent policy would de- 
mand that the level of present involvement 


of priorities away from other, strategically 
more important parts of the world and away 
from necessary expenditures of money and 
idealism at home. 

But President Johnson's policy, however 
unrealistic and costly, has also created obli- 
gations that put a lower limit on the Ameri- 
can involvement. The United States has a 
moral commitment to the one million refu- 
gees from the North who have been resettled 
in South Vietnam with our aid. It has an 
obligation to the 1.8 million refugees gener- 
ated in the South during the past two years 
of heavy fighting. It cannot lightly abandon 
these people and the others of South Viet- 
mam who are not Communists to the venge- 
ance of the Viet Cong and their Northern 
supporters. Nor can we accept a solution that 
would pose a military threat to Thailand 
which, unlike South Vietnam, is a signatory 
member of SEATO. 


Reduced commitments 


The Ripon Society believes that an hon- 
orable approach to Vietnam can be found 
that will work within these new upper and 
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lower limits, i. e., an approach that will re- 
duce American troop commitments in the 
long run and minimize the destruction of 
Vietnamese society. It is an approach that 
does not demand precipitant withdrawal or 
imprudent escalation; its effectiveness does 
not depend on the panacea of immediate ne- 
gotiation. It does demand something perhaps 
more dificult at this late date: a patient, 
realistic, flexible, and humane vision of what 
can reasonably be achieved in South Vietnam. 


Il. THE NEED FOR A CONFEDERAL STRATEGY 


At selected moments in the unfolding of its 
Vietnam policies, the Johnson Administra- 
tion has challenged its critics to provide al- 
ternatives. After Hanoi failed to respond to 
the bombing pause, for instance, the Admin- 
istration asked whether there was any choice 
but to resume bombing. When intelligence 
reports showed increases in Viet Cong troop 
strength, the Administration paused to ask 
whether it could do anything but increase 
American troop commitments. And so it has 
been. By posing stacked questions sequen- 
tially, the administration has proven to its 
own satisfaction that its critics are naive and 
incapable of posing feasible proposals for 
a change in policy. 

Now the real basis for a responsible alter- 
native in Vietnam is not to be found by 
manipulating elements within the present 
structure of policy. The alternative to policy 
based on a fiction is policy based on reality. 
In reassessing the American undertaking in 
Vietnam, two central realities must be con- 


fronted. 
Political fragments 


The first reality is the fragmentation of 
the traditionally anti-Communist forces in 
South Vietnamese political life. In addition 
to the regional, religious, and ethnic rivalries 
traced in the Appendix to this paper, there 
is a wide gulf between the French-educated 
urban middle classes and the rural popula- 
tion. The former have a typically French 
faith in centralized government to which 
the United States Mission has somehow been 
converted under the conviction that it repre- 
sents “nation-building.” Non-Communist 
peasants, on the other hand, have fought to 
resist centralized control, whether from 
Hanoi or Saigon. If both urban and rural 
sources of support are to be drawn into a 
stable non-Communist government, it will 
have to be on the basis of decentralized rule. 

ess of the protests of the French- 
educated centralists local leaders will have 
to have a greater degree of autonomy than 
they have yet been granted. If they are not, 
if local leadership, however ignorant and 
unsavory it may appear to city folk, is fur- 
ther undermined and destroyed, the result 
will not be a democratic government from 
Saigon. The result will be no government 
from Saigon, save for refugee camps and 
American troops to carry out the policing 
functions normally performed by local 
leadership. American troops would then be 
the objects not merely of Communist hos- 
tility but of opposition from all traditional 
groups seeking to protect their social order 
from alien interference. 

The Vietcong cadre 

The second reality is the political and 
social innovation that is the basis of Viet 
Cong strength throughout South Vietnam; 
the local cadre. Viet Cong cadres are the only 
effective link between many Vietnamese vil- 
lages and centralized commands, and they 
are the strongest such link in Vietnamese 
history. The cadre member is trained to live 
with the people of his village, to seek out 
those with grievances against Saigon- 
appointed officials and local notables, and to 
provoke incidents which mobilize the peas- 
antry against the government. He is in- 
structed in the techniques of organizing front 
groups, engaging in the selective use of 
terror to intimidate his opponents, accumu- 
lating intelligence from children and 
spies, and coexisting with potentially hostile 
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groups until he is ready to overthrow them. 
Very often “coexistence villages” that are 
well-infiltrated by cadres admit U.S. medical 
teams, vote in elections, and listen to Saigon- 
trained propagandists by day, while the Viet 
Cong maintains control by night. Cadres are 
an important new part of the village social 
structure in three-fourths of the rural popu- 
lation of South Vietnam, although only one- 
fourth of the rural population is under their 
total control. 

Careful analyses of their training and in- 
ternal messages indicates that they have 
taken on a new social role that is more im- 
portant to most of them than adherence to 
Communist ideology. Hence, recent American 
usage of the term “cadre” does not recognize 
the Communists’ claim to mechanical con- 
trol. In our usage, “cadre” is not a collective 
noun denoting a well-disciplined group of 
men; it denotes an individual, professional 
agitator. 

If the cadres are to be dealt with realis- 
tically, both the Saigon government and the 
American mission will have to abandon the 
goal of extirpating them from village life. 
And the United States will have to recognize 
the futility of a Chieu Hoy program designed 
to encourage individual defections from cad- 
res without guaranteeing a continuation of 
their social role. Viet Cong cadres are pres- 
ently tying down nearly all the ARVN troops 
and more than half the American troops in 
the country. To destroy them means either 
the destruction of a large part of rural South 
Vietnam or an enormous drain on American 
manpower, A means must be found to allow 
them to hold their social function, while 
neutralizing their military threat. 

A confederal strategy would deal with these 
two realities in a way that both Americans 
and Vietnamese could understand. 


First phase 

In its first phase, a confederal strategy 
would aim at developing an effective and 
stable non-Communist coalition between the 
cities and the twenty-seven per cent of the 
rural population that is subject to govern- 
ment control. In cases of conflict among fac- 
tions, American support would go to those 
which have effective control of rural areas, 
since their loyalty and local policing efforts 
are alone able to free American troops for 
their proper function of checking infiltration 
from the North. 

The concept of a coalition based on a con- 
federal approach requires the concession to 
local leaders of formal guarantees of auton- 
omy in the following ways: 

Control over local police and militia. 

Election of provincial and district officials 
who are now centrally appointed. (Provincial 
and district chiefs, most of them military 
men, now approve candidates for hamlet and 
village elections and make the major civilian 
decisions affecting their areas.) 

Government officials of local origin. (This 
is crucial in Vietnam where administrative 
rules are traditionally loose, allowing for wide 
discretion.) 

Local rule in formulation of land tenure 
regulations and reforms. 

Redrawing of provincial boundaries to cor- 
respond to the realities of political control. 

Cultural guarantees to ethnic minorities 
(e.g., preservation of customary law, use of 
ethnic languages for primary school instruc- 
tion). 

Right to collect local taxes, supplemented 
where necessary by direct access to U.S. aid. 
(A recent amendment to Title IX of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1967 permits the United 
States to find local channels for the distribu- 
tion of aid.) 

In other countries similar measures for de- 
centralization might be accomplished by in- 
formal understandings, without written 
guarantees, But the time for that has passed 
in Vietnam. Too many promises have been 
made and broken for regional groups to trust 
any authority in Saigon. Nor can the United 
States serve as guarantor of informal bar- 
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gains, for our Mission, too, has found it con- 
venient to forget pledges made to minority 
groups in South Vietnam. National elections 
may give the regional minorities temporary 
leverage because of their ability to deliver 
bioc votes, but in a national legislature over- 
whelmingly dominated by urban Vietnamese 
the ethnic minorities have no continuing 
means of enforcing their interests. They will 
be restive whenever they are not actively 
courted by the ruling faction in Saigon, 

In the September presidential elections, for 
example, the Thieu-Ky ticket actively sought 
the support of the Hoa Hao in An Giang 
province, of the Cambodian minority in Ba 
Xuyen province, and of the Highland tribes- 
men. If Thieu is able to deliver on his prom- 
ises of financial aid and autonomy, these 
ethnic minorities will no doubt continue to 
hold anti-government feelings in abeyance. 
But their loyalty is not to the constitution 
of South Vietnam, which provides no guar- 
antee of their rights, but to the military fac- 
tion. Should it break its word or be replaced 
by a rival coalition (e.g., one composed of 
Coastal Buddhists, Southern army officers, 
and Mekong Delta Vietnamese), the ethnic 
minorities would again feel isolated. Thus, 
before any form of parliamentary coalition 
politics can be stable, prior confederal steps 
must be taken to give all important non- 
Communist groups a stake in the idea of 
national government. 

A first, obvious step is to make formal and 
public the arrangements already in force 
with the Hoa Hao in An Giang province and 
to ratify similar arrangements for the en- 
claves of Cham peoples in Binh Thuan prov- 
ince. 

Second, the government of South Vietnam 
should fulfill promises already made to the 
mountain tribesmen to draft guarantees of 
cultural autonomy when the National Leg- 
islature meets this fall. 

Third, confederal decentralization and re- 
drawing of boundaries should be carried out 
to give other strong local groups authority 
over their own regional affairs: the Buddhists 
in the northern coastal provinces; the Cao 
Dai and the settlements of Catholics and 
Northern refugees in the lowlands; and, the 
ethnic Cambodians in Kieng Giang, Ba 
Xuyen, and Vinh Binh provinces. Measures 
of this sort, which could be adopted almost 
immediately, would give non-Communist 
groups a stake in the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment and constitution regardless of which 
faction happened to hold the reins in Saigon. 
There is no other way to deal with the 
problem of fragmentation of the non- 
Communist groups. 

Second phase 

Once the rock-bottom non-Communist 
groups are consolidated the same confederal 
framework can be offered to “co-existence” 
villages, which comprise much of the con- 
tested half of rural South Vietnam. Local 
Viet Cong cadres and ARVN troops who have 
developed a relationship of tacit collabora- 
tion would be encouraged to formalize their 
relationships in exchange for regional au- 
tonomy from Saigon. Provincial boundaries 
can be redrawn for such areas, just as they 
were redrawn for An Giang province in Octo- 
ber 1965. 

These agreements might require the mar- 
keting of all surplus rice through Saigon, the 
payment of nominal taxes, and other signs 
of allegiance in exchange for separate access 
to U.S. aid to repair the devastation of war. 
The second phase would provide an alterna- 
tive to the ravages of war that does not now 
exist for these villages, There is at present no 
way in which a Viet Cong cadre operating in 
contested villages can submit to popular 
war-weariness without losing his social func- 
tion. And villagers have no incentive to de- 
nounce cadres so long as the alternative is 
not local control but administration by a 
Saigon-appointed military governor. 

It is, of course, likely that the Viet Cong 
cadres would receive orders from above not 
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to participate in confederal bargains, in 
which case a clear conflict of interest would 
be established within the Viet Cong ranks. 
Cadres who are not ideological Communists 
or not dependent on the North for supplies 
would perceive differing interests from those 
trapped in the Communist hierarchy. This 
would put pressure on the Viet Cong where 
it is economically most vulnerable, for those 
cadres who are independent of Northern sup- 
plies currently provide surplus rice for the 
Viet Cong efforts in weaker areas. Bidding 
away independent villages would begin the 
process of crippling the Communist move- 
ment by alienating cadres whose local social 
role is more important to them than the 
ultimate Viet Cong aim of winning the cities. 


Third phase 


In its third phase, a confederal strategy 
would be offered to villages under the full 
control of the Viet Cong, which now hold ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the total rural 
population. Such hard-core villages would 
face increasing isolation as the earlier phases 
of the confederal approach progressed. At 
this point the Viet Cong hierarchy would 
face three alternatives: 1) remaining in the 
South while their villages are losing food 
and manpower; 2) fleeing to the North; or, 
3) retaining much of their local power in 
Communist enclaves and participating in the 
confederal framework. Once their prospects 
for taking over the entire country are cut 
off by a consolidation of non-Communist 
groups, it is likely that the Viet Cong high 
command would negotiate for the third al- 
ternative. 

Possible outcome 


A confederal strategy provides a vision of 
a feasible outcome that South Vietnamese 
and Americans both lack. Urban Vietnamese 
can now envisage only a French-style solu- 
tion, with the urban classes playing the role 
of colonial administrators and the army se- 
curing the countryside. The American Mis- 
sion, on the other hand, seems infatuated 
with the model of South Korea, where a mili- 
tary junta has taken steps toward democrat- 
ization, Both of these models fail to cope 
with the fragmentation of South Vietnam- 
ese political life and the new social role of 
village cadres. A decentralized solution, by 
contrast, would permit both local leaders 
and rural cadres to keep a stable base of 
power now denied to them under the slogan 
of nationbuilding. 

The minimal result of a confederal ap- 
proach would be a consolidation of non-Com- 
munist groups, whose territory the United 
States could then defend with conventional 
forces. The maximal application of the con- 
federal framework to the rest of the country- 
side would make possible a political system 
that accommodates sharp political differences 
(as does Italy) and deep cultural diversity 
(as does Switzerland). 


Reasonable Costs 


A confederal strategy is designed to reduce 
the American commitment in installments 
much as the present policy seems destined 
to escalate it by installments. Barring mas- 
sive invasion by North Vietnam, a confederal 
strategy would operate well within the pres- 
ent troop commitment. 

It would save manpower almost immedi- 
ately by winning the cooperation of the local 
population in the northern provinces of the 
Coastal Strip and Central Highlands. It 
would prevent vast numbers of American 
troops from being sent for new counter- 
insurgency operations south of the Mekong 
River. Saigon can no more surely lose its 
influence in this area than by permitting the 
entry of U.S. forces, which Communist prop- 
aganda convincingly identifies with the 
French, to enter. 

Finally, by lowering the level of violence 
in selected “coexistence villages,” it would 
put steady political pressure on the Com- 
munists, who would be faced with possible 
defections by their non-ideological cadres. 
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The present policy of Saigon to root out all 
cadres gives them no choice but to continue 
obeying orders from the Communist hier- 
archy. A confederal strategy would promote 
factionalism in the Viet Cong and unity 
among non-Communists; the present policy 
does the reverse. 

It should be emphasized that the confed- 
eral concept is a strategy, not a rigid blue- 
print. It is designed to keep the costs of the 
war below the upper limit recommended in 
the previous section. It permits a rethinking 
of Vietnam policy that provides not merely 
an alternative vision to that of the Admin- 
istration but alternative emphases at every 
step of the way. This can be best illustrated 
by showing how the major elements of pres- 
ent policy will fit into a new pattern under 
a confederal strategy, how such an orienta- 
tion cuts across some of the well-known 
“hawk-dove” distinctions. 


1. Bombing North Vietnam 


Even if bombing some day leads Hanoi to 
nominal capitulation and negotiation, the 
Viet Cong can still conduct intensive guerril- 
la activities, and they will do so unless they 
have an alternative that permits popular 
southern Viet Cong leaders to retain political 
power. A confederal strategy encourages the 
formulation of such alternatives. It can be 
adopted regardless of one's attitude to the 
effectiveness of bombing in inhibiting infil- 
tration. 

But we would claim as an advantage for 
confederalism the fact that it will allow for 
a de-emphasis on bombing. The effect of 
bombing in fulfilling its two major purposes 
has been very much overrated by the admin- 
istration. 

Punitive bombing north of the 18.5° paral- 
lel simply does not save American lives. It 
risks conditions under which more lives, 
American and civilian Vietnamese, will be 
lost. And it is irrelevant to the insurgency in 
the South, which is the major drain on 
American fighting forces. For these reasons, 
a confederal strategy would heavily de-em- 
phasize bombing the North. Interdictory 
bombing south of the 18.5° parallel would 
continue as long as it was necessary to cut 
infiltration and troop buildups. 


2. Conyentional Ground Forces 


Invasion and insurgency are the two major 
military problems the United States faces. 
A confederal approach would employ con- 
ventional ground forces to defend areas 
where the Saigon government had won the 
loyalty of the people. It would also use them 
along the demilitarized zone and at crucial 
mountain passes to prevent an invasion of 
the northern I corps area. 

While military leaders have been debating 
over bombing, barriers, and infiltration, they 
have failed to remind the American public 
that the North Vietnamese seem to be pre- 
paring an invasion of the I corps area, where 
American troops are already stretched dan- 
gerously thin. A confederal strategy would 
release troops from policing and counter-in- 
surgency operations to counter a conven- 
tional thrust by the North Vietnamese. South 
Vietnam is not worth the millions of troops 
needed to counter both invasion and insur- 
gency. Hence a confederal strategy provides 
a political framework in which present troops 
could be deployed against the invasion of 
areas in which the local population ceases 
anti-government activity. 


A barrier 


The approval of a limited barrier by Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara is a half-way 
measure that has more meaning for the bu- 
reaucratic struggle over punitive bombing in 
Washington than for the realities of the Viet- 
namese situation. 

The original purpose of the barrier concept 
was to threaten the North Vietnamese with 
interdiction of their supply lines to the 
South. In the years of its building the bar- 
rier would cost more lives than bombing 
would but afterwards it would be a perma- 
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nent structure that would reshape politics in 
Southeast Asia. Supporters of the concept 
argued that if the Administration made 
known its firm intention to build a barrier 
clear across Laos, the only way to cut the Ho 
Chi Minh trail, the North Vietnamese might 
have been led to negotiate before the barrier 
was even completed. 

The Administration, however, has com- 
mitted itself only to a very limited barrier, 
which does not include Laos. The major hin- 
drance to going into Laos is not the Geneva 
agreements, for the North Vietnamese army 
has been operating in Laos for years. Nor is 
it the “giving away” of Northern Laos to the 
Communists, since most of it is in Commu- 
nist hands already. The hard-core objection 
is that the North Vietnamese might support a 
conventional military operation in Laos and 
they would probably receive Soviet aid. 

The major function of the limited barrier 
is to demonstrate publicly that there is an 
alternative to bombing, even if that alterna- 
tive is no more effective at attacking the 
main problems of insurgency and invasion. 
Both punitive bombing and a limited barrier 
would receive low priority in a confederal 


strategy. 
3. Counter-insurgency 

The United States can win the counter- 
insurgency war, but the standard ten-to-one 
ratio of conventional to guerrilla forces is not 
worth the price. Under a confederal strategy 
counter-insurgency operations would not be 
extehded to new areas of the country. Plans 
for an offensive south of the Mekong River 
and based in the town of Can Tho would be 
tly abandoned. In areas where 
counter-insurgency operations are now un- 
derway, the promise of selective withdrawal 
of American forces would be used to increase 
the attractiveness of piecemeal negotiations 
under a confederal framework. With counter- 
insurgency as with bombing and conven- 
tional warfare, military action is used in a 
confederal strategy to advance feasible polit- 


ical goals. 
4. The “Other War” 


Under present policy the “other war” is too 
often the camp follower of military initia- 
tives. After bombing, search and destroy 
operations, and refugee generation have 
taken their toll, American teams offer food, 
medical aid, and refugee relief. The con- 
federal strategy would use the economic, 
psychological, and social programs of the 
“other war“ independently to fulfill political 
objectives. 

A. Chieu Hoy: The Chieu Hoy program, 
which encourages individual defections of 
Viet Cong cadres, would operate in a wider 
context. Defections would still be welcomed, 
but primary emphasis would be placed on 
negotiation that permit cadres to retain 
their social role. Under present policies, de- 
fections among high-level units are virtually 
impossible. The favorable statistics on Chieu 
Hoy defections trumpeted by the Administra- 
tion make no careful distinction between 
political defectors and simple refugees. 

B. Land reform: Having ignored for some 
time the pledges for land reform made in 
Honolulu in February of 1966, the Johnson 
Administration is considering putting new 
pressures on Saigon. Now that it has de- 
clared the election a success, the American 
{Mission may demand a centralized land 
reform program which is designed to win 
peasant loyalty for the central government. 

But a centralized program of land reform 
is unrealistic. In many areas where land rec- 
ords have been destroyed, the attempt to 
resolve tenure disputes from Saigon can 
only be capricious and corrupt. Local ad- 
ministration of reforms is needed, not more 
centralization. 

A confederal approach would subordinate 
land reform to the political goal of de- 
veloping local leadership. Saigon might limit 
the size of family plots; it might provide 
surveying teams and keep a central record 
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of land transactions. But the administration 
of reforms and the settling of disputes—a 
powerful source of patronage—would be left 
to local leaders. The power to implement 
land reforms would provide an added incen- 
tive for local leadership in coexistence vil- 
lages to participate in a confederal frame- 
work. 

C. Economic aid: To make a confederal 
strategy credible the United States will have 
to demonstrate its willingness to aid areas 
that are not under direct American military 
control, In principle, President Johnson has 
committed himself to such a course, and 
indeed An Giang province provides an 
isolated example of the purity of American 
intentions. The most dramatic symbol of 
American aims, however, was the proposed 
project for a Mekong Dam to aid psople of 
Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam who are 
not under American military occupation. 
After publicizing the project and engaging 
in preliminary studies, the Johnson Ad- 
ministration dropped it without explanation. 
There is perhaps no single act that would 
better symbolize the American commitment 
to the long-term interests of Southeast 
Asians than the revival of this project. Be- 
cause it would take years to complete, it 
would make Communists and non-Commu- 
nists alike believe that the United States has 
a permanent concern for the welfare of 
Southeast Asia and that, unlike the French, 
Americans will not leave when they grow 
tired of the war. 

A confederal strategy will also implement 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967, which 
stipulates that emphasis shall be placed on 
assuring maximum participation in the task 
of economic development on the part of 
people of the developing countries through 
the encouragement of democratic private and 
local governmental institutions.” (Title IX, 
Sec. 281.) This would depart from present 
policies which emphasize channeling aid 
through the Saigon regime, which regularly 
tries to deny American funds to its non- 
Communist opponents. 


5. Peace Offensive 


A confederal strategy will steadily improve 
the negotiating position of the South Viet- 
namese government by consolidating its sup- 
port and enabling it to bid away Communist 
cadres. It will create a basis for national 
negotiations that cannot presently exist so 
long as the Communists perceive that the 
government of Saigon is inherently unstable. 
Should Hanoi and the Viet Cong hierarchy 
become reconciled to the impossibility of a 
conventional military victory, they will still 
have the choice of reverting to guerrilla war- 
fare or of trying to bargain for partial con- 
trol of their enclaves in the countryside in 
general negotiations. A confederal approach 
will then make possible a stable solution. 
It should be emphasized that as long as all 
efforts for limiting American costs are 
directed at securing general negotiations, 
military escalation will go unchecked. A con- 
federal approach, by coordinating military 
and political initiatives, will assure a less- 
ening of the conflict until such time as 
peace talks become feasible. 

6. Elections 

A confederal strategy would attack the 
endemic cause of instability in an overly cen- 
tralized system by conceding a measure of 
power to local leaders, Instead of placing pre- 
ponderant emphasis on village and national 
elections, it would promise elections on the 
district and provincial level. Under present 
policies almost all provincial and district 
chiefs are military officers and all middle- 
level officials are appointed and promoted 
from Saigon; under a confederal strategy 
many of these administrators will be elected. 

Vietnam’s local leaders need something to 
fight for. An increase in their own authority 
is a more plausible incentive than the im- 
position of corrupt officials from Saigon. A 
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confederal strategy would accordingly urge 
that provincial and district elections be 
offered to all areas that are able to maintain 
internal security. 


Possible objections 


Elements of the French-educated middle 
class of Saigon and perhaps all the refugees 
from the North may greet a confederal 
strategy without enthusiasm, and eyen with 
outright hostility. Thirteen years of American 
support have accustomed many Saigon resi- 
dents to the illusion that they themselves 
have ruled the provincial towns and the 
countryside, French intellectual habits have 
made them see Saigon as the Paris of South 
Vietnam, as an administrative capital of a 
thoroughly centralized regime. Northern 
refugees, for their part, are likely to oppose 
bitterly any scheme emphasizing regional 
bases of power and implicitly denying their 
right to return. 

But Vietnamese political and military 
leaders, however adamantly they may oppose 
a change in their comfortable assumptions, 
have also shown a remarkable ability to adapt 
to political realities when they are not pro- 
tected from them by American troops and 
economic aid. The confederal strategy will 
remind recalcitrant Vietnamese leaders that 
the illusion of centralized rule was possible 
in the past only because of massive American 
support and that such support will hence- 
forth go to a vision of government that is 
more consistent with democratic ideals and 
more appropriate to Vietnamese political 
realities. The United States can begin dis- 
tributing its aid in a decentralized fashion 
even during the period of readjustment to 
the new idea. 

A second possible objection is that thanks 
to thirteen years of suppression of local 
leadership, there may be no popular regional 
and ethnic leaders with which to bargain 
on a confederal basis. The Appendix to this 
paper should satisfy doubts on this mat- 
ter. It demonstrates the tenacity of particu- 
laristic loyalties in South Vietnam. American 
Officials and Vietnamese politicians who 
deny these loyalties should spend more 
time outside Saigon. 

Finally, must not areas be pacified mili- 
tarily before they can participate in a con- 
federal framework? An Giang province sug- 
gests not, as do the repeated demands by 
northern Buddhists and mountain tribes- 
men for a measure of self-rule. In a counter- 
insurgency war the loyalty of the population 
is invaluable for reporting and resisting Viet 
Cong infiltrators. Wherever such loyalty can 
be won by the mere extension of local democ- 
racy, massive military pacification is neither 
necessary nor right. 


Closed options 


One cannot, of course, reduce the costs of 
the Vietnamese undertaking without elimi- 
nating certain options now open to Ameri- 
can policy-makers; and it is only fair to list 
two options that a confederal strategy fore- 
closes. The first is the possibility of ridding 
the countryside of all Communist influence. 
This has been the expressed aim of a few 
Saigon army officers, but no reputable Ameri- 
can Official has ever publicly favored sending 
the millions of counter-insurgency troops 
required. 

The second option is that of destroying 
North Vietnam and thereby provoking the 
Chinese into a war in which their nuclear 
capacity would be destroyed. This would pre- 
sumedly be done by creating a situation in 
Vietnam analogous to that in Korea. If 
the Chinese were convinced that the United 
States had extended its original war aims 
to include heavy punishment and possible 
invasion of the North, they might intervene 
and provide an excuse for pre-emptive war. 

A confederal strategy assumes that the 
United States can contain the Chinese with- 
out destroying neighboring states, much as it 
contained the Russians in Europe. Those 
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who disagree with this assumption will of 
course find the cost of this strategy too high. 
They will find it intolerable that the United 
States adhere to its declared war aims, which 
include a preservation of the South but not 
the destruction of the North. 


Four aims 


A confederal strategy is designed to: 

I. Reduce American costs without sacri- 
ficing America’s moral obligations to its 
Southeast Asian allies. In contrast to present 
policies which increase the level of United 
States military involvement in installments, 
a confederal strategy aims at a decrease from 
the present troop levels. It accepts as a lower 
limit any troops necessary to defend from 
conventional attack those areas in which the 
local population is loyal to the government 
and constitution of South Vietnam and able 
to maintain internal stability. 

Il. To confront the significant a) political, 
b) military, and c) diplomatic realities of 
the Vietnamese situation. These are: a) the 
fragmentation of non-Communist political 
groups and the social role of the cadre; b) 
the primacy of insurgency and the possibility 
of large-scale invasion; and, c) the unlikeli- 
hood of any diplomatic resolution of the con- 
flict until there is a stable government in 
Saigon with a framework that will permit the 
Viet Cong to retain power in the country- 
side. 

III. Provide a direction for change and a 
vision of a feasible outcome. 

IV. Coordinate military and political in- 
itiatives so that they are mutually reinforc- 
ing. 

A confederal strategy offers a coherent 
overview of the Vietnamese conflict that spe- 
cifies operational political goals for every 
province and district of South Vietnam. The 
present goal of centralized government is 
unprecedented in Vietnamese history and is 
accordingly incapable of inspiring any real 
comprehension or loyalty in the countryside. 
A confederal strategy reasserts the primacy of 
the political element in limited warfare and 
does so on a level where political guidelines 
can save American lives. 

Por these reasons the Ripon Society en- 
dorses a nonfederal strategy. If great ob- 
stacles to its implementation exist, they are 
not to be found on the terrain of South Viet- 
nam. They are to be found in Washington. 


II. THE REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITY 


It is not necessary to blame the entire 
structure of present policy on any one man 
or party, or any small group of officials. 
For although President Johnson and his 
advisers seem stubbornly committed to an 
imprudent and costly course of action, and 
although they will continue to use every 
available form of political leverage to avoid 
being confronted with their mistakes, the 
fault is not entirely theirs. Their miscon- 
ceived policies could not have developed un- 
checked were it not for deeper malfunctions 
in our political institutions. 


Bureaucratic momentum 


There has been, to begin with, an admin- 
istrative imbalance between our ability to 
take military risks and our ability to take 
political risks. The Department of Defense, 
reformed under unified civilian control, has 
been able to offer flexible responses to world 
problems. It has adopted a method of plan- 
ning and budgeting that enables it to see 
clearly the costs, interrelations, and long- 
range military implications of its programs. 
And it engages in planning for contingencies 
so that it will be prepared for crises. 

No comparable comprehensive effort in cost 
analysis, coordination, and contingency plan- 
ning has been undertaken among the cluster 
of civilian agencies charged with economic 
and political elements of foreign policy. As 
a result, the relations between military and 
non-military instruments of foreign policy 
have often been determined by blind bureau- 
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cratic momentum, which naturally favors the 
better-prepared agencies. Because the De- 
partment of Defense is unified, massive and 
engaged in stand-by operations, while civil- 
ian agencies are fragmented and devoted to 
day-to-day details, American policy has a 
built-in tendency to drift toward military 
measures in time of stress. 

South Vietnam provides a tragic example. 
America’s power to wage war in that country 
is enormous. But we have been unable to 
wage peace, to formulate a political strategy 
that would limit the loss of life and build a 
basis for a negotiated settlement. American 
forces destroy entire villages on less hard in- 
telligence than the Viet Cong use in assassi- 
nating a single village chief. Military con- 
tingency plans exist for invasion of North 
Vietnam, for bombing of Haiphong, for 
bombing of dikes, for counter-insurgency 
operations south of the Mekong River and 
doubtless even for use of nuclear weapons. 
But do similar plans exist for a confederal 
initiative or for any realistic settlement? 
Perhaps in a sub-basement of the State De- 
partment. But so long as there is no public 
indication of them American talk of negotia- 
tion lacks credibility. Political preparedness, 
like military preparedness, has to be pub- 
licized to be believed. It is meaningless for 
officials to talk of America’s desire for peace 
and for a “political solution” so long as the 
administrative means to implement these 
hopes are not known to exist. 


Congressional weakness 


A second imbalance, between Congress 
and the Executive branch, has permitted 
bureaucratic mistakes to go unchecked. The 
Legislative branch faces long-term problems 
in adapting its procedures to the growth of 
executive power. In recent years it has begun 
laying plans for such adaptation: plans for 
Congressional reorganization, for improved 
staffing, for proper access to information and 
expert advice. But the Vietnamese conflict 
came before any innovations could be made 
and although it has forced many responsible 
legislators to revise their own roles in the 
making of foreign policy, it has caught Con- 
gress as a whole off guard. 

Congress has neither the staffing nor the 
machinery to assert its prerogatives in the 
making of Vietnam policy. Its right to be 
consulted has been compromised into a right 
to ratify. Bureaucrats come before its in- 
quiries in a contrived atmosphere of crisis 
with answers which are predetermined by 
carefully controlled information. Congress 
right to know has been reduced to the right 
to be briefed. Legislators have been informed 
promptly of the results of policy in Vietnam, 
but no body of Congress has had continuing 
access to the political intelligence and stra- 
tegic plans from which decisions are really 
made. Even Congress“ right to set broad aims 
has been undermined by executive decisions 
which, although apparently “tactical,” have 
altered the character of the war. Congress, in 
sum, has been unable to check the bureauc- 
racy from without. Since significant checks 
are also absent from within, the pattern of 
Vietnam can easily be repeated: American 
policy can drift toward military solutions 
where political ones will suffice; American 
youth can die because its elders lack decisive 
civilian leadership. 

Presidential style 

President Johnson did not create the im- 
balances in our political institutions, but 
neither has he tried to correct them. If any- 
thing, his personal style of administration 
has accentuated the difficulties. His is a style 
of secrecy and silence. He has been willing to 
consider only proposals that filter noiselessly 
through bureaucratic channels. He is famous 
for rejecting out of hand programs that orig- 
inate outside his administration and for can- 
celling plans that are leaked prematurely to 
the press, He has been criticized for this, and 
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he has also been praised for relying more 
than any recent president on career civil 
servants. 

But the Johnson style has more important 
consequences than its occasional outbursts of 
pique or its encouragement of career service. 
Its charm for the President lies in its ability 
to stifle effective criticism. By keeping pro- 
grams secret until the moment of their re- 
lease, the President gives opponents no time 
to prepare alternatives, He subjects legisla- 
tors to a blitz of proposals that overwhelms 
their meager staffs. The President's practice 
of withdrawing nominations and programs 
that receive advance publicity also keeps dis- 
sidents within the administration from tak- 
ing their case to the public. Since a public 
row means the sure rejection of a proposal, 
civil servants seldom dare to express their 
preferences outside official channels. The 
president's style thus excludes the public 
(and Congress) from bureaucratic debate 
and in so doing leaves the natural momen- 
tum of the bureaucracy uncorrected by ex- 
ternal pressures. In foreign affairs this means 
that however many skirmishes may be won 
by proponents of political initiatives, the 
main thrust of American policy remains in 
the hands of the strongest agency, the Penta- 
gon, Even if the President should reorient 
his Vietnam policy, his administration is un- 
likely to overcome its dependence on mili- 
tary plans and its habituation to military 
risks, It presents a classic example of self- 
entrenching bureaucracy that cannot be re- 
formed from within. 


Lessons jor the GOP 


If foreign policy is to change, if the serious 
imbalances in our institutions are to be cor- 
rected, if the lessons of Vietnam are to teach 
anything, a new administration must be 
elected. An alternative in foreign policy will 
have to be Republican. 

Not any Republican alternative will do. A 
Republican administration must be commit- 
ted to reducing the costs of the American 
undertaking in Vietnam. We have described 
a general approach to Vietnam that eschews 
escalation, that can succeed without the 
good will of the North Vietnamese, that keeps 
the cost below an acceptable upper limit, 
and that can lead to an honorable outcome. 
It remains for a new administration, unde- 
luded and free to act, to adopt a confederal 
strategy. 

A Republican president must also commit 
himself to long-range reforms in the ad- 
ministration of foreign policy. Future in- 
volvements should be shaped by realities 
abroad rather than bureaucratic inertia in 
Washington. Numerous analyses and pro- 
posals for administrative reform already exist. 
It is time to review these materials and to lay 
plans for a change. Here is one area in which 
the appointment of a Presidential Commis- 
sion could be more than a publicity stunt. 

A Republican Congress (or at least a Re- 
publican House) must adapt Congressional 
machinery to the demands of global foreign 
policy. Congress should consider establish- 
ing a joint committee on intelligence and 
strategic planning which would require the 
Executive Branch to report periodically on 
America’s international position, much as 
the Joint Economic Committee requires it to 
report on budgetary policies. * * * 

New departures 

The need for changes in foreign policy im- 
poses a responsibility on the Republican 
Party. On all fronts the Johnson Administra- 
tion has failed to provide prudent, realistic 
leadership. Its political policies, which re- 
main open-ended, will require many more 
American troops unless a hard decision is 
made between countering invasion and coun- 
tering insurgency. Its diplomatic policies, 
which ignore local negotiations, have no 
prospect for success during the coming year. 
Its failure to take steps for long-term admin- 
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istrative reform assures that these deficien- 
cies will persist, that American policies will 
drift by installments toward an ever wider, 
ever more senseless war. The Republican 
Party can provide a way out of this fiasco, 
It can grasp the realities of local politics in 
Vietnam; it can reassert the limited nature 
of American aims; it can reduce the costs in 
human life; it can bring into Government 
men from our universities, our professions, 
our business community who are better 
qualified to run this country’s foreign policy 
than the self-deluded men who try to make 
reality out of fiction from their desks in 
Washington. The best men, the best minds 
in this country are not making American 
foreign policy. 

The Ripon Society calls on Republicans to 
undertake new departures in foreign affairs. 
‘Though the issues are complex, their essen- 
tials can be brought to the people. In 1952 
the Republican Party demonstrated that it 
could extricate America from a war on the 
Asian mainland. The issue now is whether 
the American people think our present course 
in Vietnam is worth more deception, more 
resources, more lives. 

If they do not, there is an alternative. 
SAIGON’S POOR CONTROL OVER THE RURAL 
POPULATION 

The most important conclusions of the 
following tables are: 

1. While the Viet Cong’s control over its 
rural areas is almost always “total,” Saigon’s 
is usually only “partial.” 
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2. Viet Cong cadres operate regularly 
among almost three-fourths of the rural 
population—the 25% controlled and the 47% 
contested, 

8. The Saigon government has little posi- 
tive attraction for rural areas, for it controls 
no more people (3.6 million) than the num- 
ber who have been alienated by the Viet 
Cong (3.0 to 4.0 million). 

4. Over one-fifth of the rural population 
north of the Saigon area have become refu- 
gees since 1964. 

5. While the government probably relies 
on recent refugees for most of its controlled 
areas north of Saigon, one-fourth of the rural 
population in the Southern Lowlands tra- 
ditionally has opposed the Communists. 

The numbers behind these discouraging 
comparisons are very conservative. The 
“rural” population under Saigon’s control is 
greatly exaggerated, because it includes dis- 
trict town (and probably also most provin- 
cial capitals) which are not really rural and 
which can be protected by artillery and air- 
power without control over their inhabitants. 
The anti-Communist groups are estimated 
by increasing past numbers with a 2.8% an- 
nual population growth, U.S. AID’s official 
figure; but since 1960, the year of Diem's 
most reliable census, the population has 
grown even faster. The number of refugees 
since 1964 is underestimated, because many 
rural people who have fied to the cities and 
are now scratching out a living on their own 
have never been registered with the Saigon 
government. 
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TABLE |.—SAIGON'S AND THE VIETCONG’S CONTROL OVER 
THE POPULATION OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


Per- Per- 
cent of cent of 
Number total rural 
— 
Nonurban population: 
Saigon's control. 3, 618, 400 2¹ 27 
Total control. 489, 300 3 4 
Partial control.. 3, 129, 100 18 23 
Contested population 6, 336, 700 37 47 
Government leaning...... 4, 360, 600 25 32 
Vietcong leaning......--- 1,976, 100 12 15 
Vietcong’s control 3, 325, 400 19 25 
Partial control.. 402, 200 2 3 
Total control_ 2, 923, 200 17 22 
Unclassified... _. 4 152, 300 1 1 
Urban population 3, 732, 500 22) access 
Totals: 

Nonurban population 13, 432, 800 78 100 

Total population 17, 165, 300 WR 
Number of voters registered 

for the presidential election. 5, 853, 251 69 160 
Total eligible population 

WAND an E 8,500,000 ...... ....... 


1 Percentage for rural areas N assumes 14 of the urban 
population to be eligible and entirely registered. 


Note: The registered total corresponds almost wuel w 
the sum of the urban population, plus the rural areas under 

and partial control and the Government leaning portion of the 
contested areas. 


TABLE 11.—RURAL GROUPS THAT SHOULD SUPPORT THE SAIGON GOVERNMENT COMPARED TO POPULATION ACTUALLY CONTROLLED 


Rural population groups 
Northern half of South Southern half of South 


Control statistics (for comparison with rural group 
totals for all of South Vietnam) 


Vietnam (I and II Vietnam (itl and IV All of South Vietnam 
corps) corps) 
Most secure Province (excluding Provincial capital): An Giang .................... 440, 000 440,000 489,300 (population under total control of Saigon 
Province (Hoa Hao sect — 
2 fairly secure Provinces — Provincial capital): 
Giang Province (assum Cambodian): 22,000 farmer 339, 000 339, 000 
refu descendants of 1954 farmer refugees. 
jee uan Province: 2,000 descendants of 1954 farmer o eke ripe 128, 000 
Traditional anti-Communist groups: > $ 4 
Cambodians (170,000 already counted in Kien Seng Proves): ASENN 374,000- 624, 000 374,000- 624, 000 
Descendants of 1954, |: Farmer refugees resettled through 76, 80, 000 156, 000 
land development ram (24,000 already counted). 
Descendants of 1 1 Farmer refugees not resettled -_...--.....--...--- 765, 000 765, 000 
through land development rogram and hence still near 
Saigon or now yg ores in Saigon. 
Southern Catholics: Descendants of Catholics living south of 89, 000 140, 000 229, 000 
the 17th parallel in 1954 and outside of the main cities (33 
percent of total). 
Double counting (item to be subtracted before totaling)..... -.---....----..--... 194, 000 194, 000 
Saigon's natural support: Total (3 most secure provinces and other 293,000 1, 944, 000-2, 194,000 2, 237, 000-2, 487, 000 3,618,000 (population under total or partial control of 
traditional anti-Communist groups). Saigon Government), 
Refugees since 1964 (in refugee camps, returned to home vil- 1, 080, 000 720, 000 1, 800, 000 
lages, resettled elsewhere, registered and receiving limited 
assistance). 
Minimum additional refugees (assumes recent refugees in- yA ie oe ee ees 787, 000 
clude as — es e traditional anti-Communists). 
Maximum additional refugees (assumes same 8 of 
traditional anti-Communists among refugees as in general 
oS eae ers 1, 018, 000 552,000- 531,000 1, 570, 000-1, 549, 000 
Saigon’s minimum potential control: Range: Group closest to 
i Government control (traditional anti-Communists, 3 
secure Provinces, 1954 refugees) 1, 080, 000-1, 311,000 1, 944, 000-2, 725,000 3, 024, 000-4, 036, 000 3,618,000 (population under total or partial control ot 
Saigon Government; repeated for another compari- 
son, 
dota aral population 0 RAR SAR E TERENE A 5, 080, 000 8, 350, 000 13, 432, 800 13,432,800, 
Saigon’s natural support as share of rural popula- 
...... 5.8 23. 3-26, 3 16. 7-18. 5 
Percent of refu as share of rural pees (minimum 
comparison, for rural base does not include both reported 
and unreported refugees now in cities) 21.3 8.6 13.4 
Range: Percent of group closest to Saigon Government control. 21.3-25. 8 23. 3-32. 6 22. 4-29.8 27 (total and partial control of rural population claimed 
by Saigon Government). 
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APPENDIX: THE HISTORICAL BASIS FoR A CON- 

FEDERAL STRATEGY—THE THREE REGIONS OF 

SOUTH VIETNAM 


The following appendix reviews the differ- 
ent political histories of the three basic re- 
gions of South Vietnam: the Coast, the 
Highlands, and the Southern Lowlands. The 
historic roots and modern survival of crucial 
regional differences are traced through five 
periods: pre-French and French (up to 
1945); Viet Minh activities (1945-54); the 
Diem regime (1954-63); the Start of the In- 
surgency (1957-63); and, Recent Events and 
U.S. Policy. Because of their greater impor- 
tance for one region, Diem and the Viet Cong 
are discussed most fully in the appropriate 
sections under the Southern Lowlands, and 
the Buddhists are treated in the last section 
on the Coast. 

Any stable solution in South Vietnam 
other than complete Communist control will 
have to respond much better to local differ- 
ences than is now possible. Even the Com- 
munists in the North, with much smaller 
minority populations, grant more cultural 
autonomy than the government in Saigon, 
It is too late simply to make informal con- 
cessions to local leaders within a centralized 
legal structure, because such concessions 
have been made and betrayed by past Saigon 
governments, sometimes with American as- 
sistance. 

Our purpose is not to discredit the desire 
for centralized unity held by many urban 
Vietnamese nor to recriminate against Amer- 
ican officials who often had to make deci- 
sions within incorrect policy assumptions. 
It is necessary, however, for anyone who 
wants to avoid the refugee camp “solution” 
to appreciate the views of the different rural 
areas, cut off from Saigon and from each 
other. It is also necessary to realize that past 
mistakes in American policy cannot be dis- 
missed by well-informed Vietnamese as sim- 
ply unfortunate decisions by a previous rota- 
tion of Americans, because, unlike the 
French, the American government has great 
power to change reality to fit its myths. 

The United States has great moral respon- 
sibilities for South Vietnam’s present diffi- 
culties, not only for millions of refugees and 
for military officers and civilian officials with 
poor prospects under a Communist regime. 
The United States has steadily supported, in 
the name of “freedom” for South Vietnam, a 
great degree of centralization and has ignored 
political repression. Americans would never 
accept these actions at home. South Viet- 
nam's fragmented urban political groups and 
confused countryside are partly the result of 
thirteen years of independence without re- 
form under Saigon governments able to rely 
on American aid instead of taxes. Americans 
should hesitate before being patronizing 
about South Vietnam's lack of democracy. 

A Vietnamese businessman summed it up 
to an American reporter last month: “You 
Americans think we are stupid and back- 
ward people, but we are progressive, and we 
will not be given a chance in this election.” 
He had half a chance, and 65% of the coun- 
try took it to show that they did not like 
the generals. But, because of military pres- 
sure on the Constituent Assembly last sum- 
mer the South Vietnamese did not have a 
chance to vote in a run-off between the gen- 
erals and their closest civilian rivals. Now 
our government is touting the generals as 
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the first ticket in a “fair” election, but Amer- 
ican officials will not mention at home that 
the generals did not dare enter a run-off. 
And neither will they mention that the 
generals, with the encouragement of Ameri- 
can policy, are ignoring the persistent re- 
gional differences of South Vietnam, 

THE HIGHLAND: PRE-FRENCH TRADITION AND 

FRENCH RULE 


The Highlands—comprising well over half 
of the territory and within an hour’s drive 
of most of the rest of South Vietnam—have 
always been unattractive to lowland Viet- 
namese. Malaria, infertile soil, tigers, and 
hostile tribesmen kept out Vietnamese settle- 
ments during a thousand years of Vietnam- 
ese migration in adjacent areas. 

The tribesmen living in the Highlands are 
of at least two races, speak many languages, 
live in settlements of only a few thousand, 
and have no generally recognized political 
institutions or tradition of common action. 
But the tribesmen have one thing in 
common-—fear and hatred of the lowlanders, 
first of the Cham who drove them from the 
fertile lowlands into the malarial hills and 
then of the Vietnamese who kept them there 
and who sometimes tried to impose upon 
them the Vietnamese way of life. 

Another thing most tribesmen have in 
common is a slash-and-burn technique of 
rice growing. Most land is left to weeds, small 
brush, and trees. Every few years an area is 
cleared, burned over, and cultivated until 
the soll's temporary fertility is exhausted. 
The slash-and-burn technique imposes a low 
population density and small, scattered set- 
tlements on the tribes because most of the 
land is left to grow wild. 

The French did not rule the Highlands 
with consistent policies. Sometimes they 
used tribesmen as local administrators, some- 
times Frenchmen, and sometimes the hated 
Vietnamese, The French started schools, in- 
vented scripts for tribal languages, and estab- 
lished some modern medical facilities. At the 
same time, the French brought new products 
to the lowlands which replaced the cash 
crops of the tribesmen, reducing their ability 
to support themselves. The French also im- 
pressed tribesmen to work on roads and 
plantations. 

Although the French record in the High- 
lands was certainly a dubious one—and pro- 
voked widespread tribal revolts in the 
1930’s—the tribesmen south of the 17th 
parallel can compare them favorably to the 
last Vietnamese dynasty and to the Diem 
regime, both of which seized tribal lands, es- 
tablished Vietnamese settlements in the 
Highlands, and tried to impose Vietnamese 
customs on the tribesmen. 


THE HIGHLANDS: VIET MINH ACTIVITIES 


The Viet Minh success was based on an un- 
precedented adjustment by lowland Viet- 
namese to the Highland environment and to 
tribal customs. The anti-malarial pill, which 
the Viet Minh secretly purchased in large 
quantities from French merchants, was gen- 
erally regarded within the Viet Minh as the 
greatest physical factor (aside from captured 
weapons and ammunition) behind their suc- 
cess. Viet Minh cadres who worked among the 
tribes learned their languages, adopted their 
dress (even breaking their front teeth if local 
custom demanded), and married tribal wom- 
en. Able tribesmen were given leadership 
posts within the Viet Minh, and the most 
loyal tribe (the Tho) was even represented 
by a Brigadier General. 

Unlike earlier rebels against the French, 
the Viet Minh were able to use the Highlands 
for base camps and rest areas and to recruit 
tribesmen for coolies and soldiers. In the 
North, the Viet Minh had already advanced 
into Laos when the French decided to fortify 
Dien Bien Phu in a vain effort to keep the 
loyalty of the Tai tribes and to defend Laos 
(whose French-supported government was 
the only one in Indochina satisfied with its 
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limited degree of independence) against fur- 
ther invasions, 

South of the 17th parallel, the Viet Minh 
effort came later but with as much success. 
By 1954, the Viet Minh had infiltrated the 
Highlands, opened the Ho Chi Minh Trail, de- 
feated the elite French Groupe Mobile 100, 
and gained a position to cut through to the 
sea coast if the French refused a cease-fire 
after Dien Bien Phu. In the post-Geneva re- 
groupment, some 25,000 tribesmen left the 
area south of the 17th parallel—over twice as 
many proportionally as the number of low- 
land regroupees to the North, 


THE HIGHLANDS: DIEM AND EARLY U.S. POLICY 


Diem was the first lowland Vietnamese ever 
to rule the Highlands directly, and his pol- 
icies basically reflected lowland contempt 
of the tribesmen. He regarded tribal lands 
as the public domain and granted the choic- 
est valleys to ethnic Vietnamese in order to 
facilitate direct Vietnamese physical control 
over the Highlands, to settle refugees from 
the North, and to relieve population pres- 
sure along the crowded Coast. Diem abolished 
the customary tribal courts established by 
the French and made Vietnamese the lan- 
guage of instruction in the schools. 

Many of Diem’s important American sup- 
porters approved of his approach to the 
tribesmen. An Associate Executive Director 
of the Council on Foreign Relations and 
one of the Council’s Far Eastern specialists 
dismissed other approaches (presumably the 
autonomous zones of the French and of North 
Vietnam) as “reservations.” Under Diem, the 
tribes were to be “made more subject to civil 
administration” and “ultimately assimi- 


‘lated” into “the surrounding civilization.” 


Another early supporter, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Friends of Vietnam, wrote: 

“The tribesmen, unused to Vietnamese 
friendliness, grew more suspicious with every 
official assurance of concern; the more they 
were told that the government would at 
last do something to remove the causes of 
their plight, the more opposed they seemed 
to every new administrative measure.” * 

Not surprisingly, Diem’s policies provoked 
a widespread revolt in the Highlands. In the 
revolt were the two tribes which the French 
had given important administrative posts 
and hence contacts beyond their villages. 
The leader, Y Bham, a Rhade tribesman, is 
now the leader of FULRO, the leading tribal 
organization, 

Early American policy in the Highlands 
was different from, but no better than 
Diem's. The French disbanded their com- 
mando force, the GMCA, and the American 
Military Mission did not pick up French con- 
tacts for commando or intelligence opera- 
tions. When two members of the Michigan 
State Advisory Group in Vietnam returned 
from field trips with reports of tribesmen 
cadres from North Vietnam organizing 
groups in the Highlands, the U.S. Mission 
ignored them. When even Diem himself, in a 
visit to Washington described below, warned 
of infiltration in the Highlands and asked for 
American aid to counter it he was refused. 
When the American Mission eventually op- 
posed Diem’s project for resettling ethnic 
Vietnamese in the Highlands, the reason 
given was the infertility of the soil in the 
strategic places Diem chose, not the hostility 
such settlements were arousing among the 
tribes. 


* The latter and probably also the former 
later changed their views on Diem. These 
passages are not cited to refiect discredit on 
these men, but to illustrate the general ap- 
proval given by Americans to even Diem’s 
cultural imperialism. (Pages 125 and 105 of 
Problems of Freedom, edited by Wesley R. 
Fishel, Michigan State University Press, 
1961.) 
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Diem had taken office without a clear idea 
of the Viet Minh path to victory, but by 
1957, when the infiltration began from the 
North, he was very sensitive to the unprece- 
dented danger posed by enemy control of the 
Highlands, In addition to intensifying his 
unfortunate cultural imperialism, Diem 
wanted to build access roads through the 
Highlands and to turn his Civil Guard into a 
paramilitary force to combat the infiltration 
by North Vietnam. In Saigon, the American 
Embassy and the US. Mission preferred more 
conspicuous roads, between the cities. U.S. 
officials in Saigon also opposed giving mili- 
tary training to the Civil Guard because it 
was grouped in Diem’s Interior Department 
instead of Defense! When Diem made a spe- 
cial State Visit to Washington to ask for 
bulldozers for the roads and for financial and 
training support for a paramilitary force, he 
was again refused. 


THE HIGHLANDS: START OF THE INSURGENCY 


In 1957, just as Diem’s repressive policies 
were taking effect, tribesmen who had gone 
north in 1954 and who had been trained as 
cadres in Hanoi began returning and starting 
cells in their home villages. Since the Viet 
Minh had earlier taken over the area from 
the French and since Diem had a much 
worse record among the tribes (around Kon- 
tum, Communist propaganda even promised 
to bring back a popular French adminis- 
trator once the South Vietnamese were 
driven from the Highlands), the newly 
trained cadres moved easily through the 
Highlands. 

The Communist propaganda emphasized 
the autonomous zones (on the Soviet and 


Communist Chinese models) recently ere- 


ated for the tribes in North Vietnam. In 
the North, tribesmen were given administra- 
tive posts within their areas, the Tho gen- 
eral cited earlier was made chairman of his 
zone, tribal languages were kept in the 
schools, tribesmen were given higher educa- 
tion in Hanoi and elsewhere in the Com- 
munist bloc, and there was no land-grabbing 
by ethnic Vietnamese, although population 
pressure was much greater in the North than 
along Diem's Coast. Supporting the cadres 
Were radio programs in tribal languages 
broadcast from Hanol, while Diem’s govern- 
ment had discontinued such broadcasts after 
the regroupment period, 1954-1955. 


THE HIGHLANDS: RECENT EVENTS AND U.S. 
POLICY 


A crucial recent development has been the 
disillusionment of the tribesmen with the 
Viet Cong. Harsh taxation and impressment 
of coolies for increased Viet Cong operations 
over the past few years have destroyed the 
advantage the Viet Cong once had in the re- 
gion. While taxes and recruitment have al- 
Ways been great burdens on Viet Minh and 
Viet Cong hard-core villages, the Commu- 
nists have generally used political techniques 
which prevent effective opposition. Short- 
sighted exactions in the Highlands may have 
been undertaken consciously, in the hope 
that victory over all of South Vietnam would 
come too swiftly for the tribesmen to resist. 

Unfortunately, the post-Diem Saigon gov- 
ernments have not moved strongly enough 
in the Highlands to make up for Diem's mis- 
takes. The first steps have been taken, and 
Many good promises have been made. In 
February 1964, Y Bham, the leader of the 
1958 revolt, was released from jail; in March 
a Bureau of Montagnard Affairs was estab- 
lished, In October 1964, the Saigon govern- 
ment held a conference for tribal leaders to 
present their grievances. The tribesmen now 
have national representation, access to uni- 
versities through lower admissions test 
scores than are required of the better-edu- 
cated Vietnamese, places in noncommis- 
sioned officers’ schools, a greater hand in 
local administration, and a promise of a fair 
system of land titles. 
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Yet the confidence of the tribesmen has 
not yet been gained. The conference of Octo- 
ber 1964 was held only after a revolt in Sep- 
tember, and that revolt was caused by the 
assumption of command over tribal military 
units by ethnic Vietnamese ARVN officers. 
There have been two revolts since, in Octo- 
ber and December 1965. The latter revolt 
was well-organized, being staged simultane- 
ously in five of the seven provincial capitals. 
Armed tribesmen serving under Vietnamese 
officers have expressed the intent to throw 
out the South Vietnamese by force when 
the Viet Cong are defeated. 


A tribal revolt this fall? 


This fall there may be still yet another 
revolt in the Highlands, When the Constit- 
uent Assembly was writing the present 
South Vietnamese Constitution, the tribes- 
men demanded explicit guarantees of au- 
tonomy. The Assembly, largely composed of 
urban Vietnamese, refused to include such 
guarantees, though they wrote a long and 
detailed document with over one hundred 
articles. A tribal revolt was averted this 
spring only by promises from Saigon and 
American officials that similar guarantees of 
autonomy will be passed by statute when the 
new House and Senate convene this fall. If 
the newly elected legislators refuse to honor 
promises made by the military government 
and U.S. officials (quite possible for civilian 
politicians who hate the military govern- 
ment and who fear permanent American 
domination), then another tribal revolt 
seems likely. It is important to note that 
the previous revolts have occurred in the 
fall, when the rainy season hampers the 
transport of Vietmamese and American 
troops into the Highlands. 

Y Bham, now living in Cambodia, heads 
the only tribal political group (FULRO) and 
claims to have organized the three revolts of 
1964-65. In their negotiations with FULRO 
representatives, the Saigon government and 
the U.S. Mission have recognized FULRO 
leadership of past revolts and taken serious- 
ly FULRO threats of revolts in the future. 
FULRO and the Cambodian government 
have agreed on a common propaganda line, 
that all the Montagnards of South Vietnam 
are of the same racial stock as the Cam- 
bodians in South Vietnam and Cambodia. 
While based on false history (at least two 
racial groups live in the Highlands), FULRO- 
Cambodian cooperation corresponds to joint 
self-interest. FULRO gains a safe headquar- 
ters on the Cambodian side of the border and 
access to the outside world. Cambodia gains 
contacts in the strategic Highlands of South 
Vietnam which may help less populous Cam- 
bodia to restrain any future expansionist eth- 
nic Vietnamese government in Saigon, 
whether Communist or not. 

The United States has always been in a 
difficult position in the Highlands. In 1961, 
the sending of the Special Forces (similar to 
the previously disbanded French comman- 
dos) was an implicit repudiation of Diem’s 
tribal policies and aroused Vietnamese sus- 
picions. In 1964, after Diem’s fall, the Special 
Forces were transferred from the CIA to the 
U.S. Army. Vietnamese ARVN officers re- 
placed Americans commanding tribal units 
and American officers became “advisers,” as 
in the Lowlands. In the revolt and negotia- 
tions that have followed this shift, Ameri- 
cans have played a crucial role in mediating 
between the tribes and the ARVN. (The only 
Vietnamese officer the tribes respected in 
1964 was jailed as a neuralist.“) But the 
unremitting hostility between most Vietnam- 
ese and the tribesmen (and Cambodians) 
and repeated decisions by the U.S. Mission in 
Saigon in favor of the Vietnamese will even- 
tually undermine the prestige of Americans 
on the spot. The U.S. cannot expect to keep 
tribal loyalties by giving out medical care 
and T-shirts emblazoned with the South 
Vietnamese flag, because the Saigon govern- 
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ment is not yet trusted. The only stable solu- 
tion is a full recognition of tribal autonomy 
by urban Vietnamese. The U.S, cannot simul- 
taneously mollify the tribes by implying a 
long American presence and placate the Viet- 
namese by promising to leave as soon as 
Hanoi negotiates. Tribal minorities are a 
general post-colonial problem, for most anti- 
colonial revolutions were led by well-edu- 
cated lowlanders insisting that a highly cen- 
tralized unity was the only way to eliminate 
foreign domination. In South Vietnam, the 
U.S. must show that this is not true. 


THE COAST: PRE-FRENCH TRADITION AND 
FRENCH RULE 


Coastal Vietnam differs from the Southern 
Lowlands in several important respects: it 
has a longer pre-French history; more ex- 
tensive pre-French social cohesion, smaller 
change under French colonial rule; and, most 
important, a far longer history of Commu- 
nist influence. Because he is more traditional, 
is less Westernized, and probably has Com- 
munist relatives, even the most anti-Com- 
munist Coastal Vietnamese is more difficult 
for Americans to understand than a Viet- 
namese from Saigon or the Mekong Delta. 

The Coastal Region of South Vietnam ex- 
tends down through the present I Corps, the 
northernmost military region, But south of 
the next province, Binh Dinh, the land nar- 
rows even further and is disrupted by sand 
dunes. Many villages (Phu Yen, Khanh Hoa) 
depend upon fishing instead of upon rice- 
farming. Still farther south, there is a half- 
settled area (Ninh Thuan, Binh Thuan) 
which was once fully cultivated by the Cham 
people but which the Vietnamese did not 
maintain or revive. 

Vietnam's traditional civilization began in 
the Red River Delta in North Vietnam. Be- 
cause the Coastal Lowlands are too narrow 
to attract quick settlement, the Vietnamese 
moved down the coast only quite slowly, less 
than a thousand miles in about a thousand 
years. Their migration, spurred by internal 
political disputes and population pressure, 
was necessarily southward; movement was 
blocked to the North by the stronger Chinese 
and to the West by the even less hospitable 
mountains. 

Poor communications made a centralized 
state impossible, but migration was slow 
enough that the same structure of village 
life existed all the way down the Coast when 
the French arrived in the mid-1800’s, These 
villages were the basis of Vietnamese tradi- 
tion, Much of the land, averaging 25% and 
sometimes as much as 70%, was redistributed 
every few years among the households. Ex- 
cept for trade with neighboring villages 
specializing in certain handicrafts, the rice- 
growing villages were self-sufficient commu- 
nities, independent of outside influence. 
Anyone from beyond the ring of immediately 
surrounding villages was regarded as a 
“foreigner.” Except for levying taxes and oc- 
casionally recruiting troops, the power of the 
Emperor stopped at the village gate. 

In the traditional village the mandarin 
class provided the best tie to the outside 
world. Most mandarins lived in the villages, 
renting land, lending money, and serving 
on the village Councils of Notables. Some ob- 
tained, through examination or purchase, ap- 
pointments from the Emperor to provincial 
and district posts. 

Fortunately, the Emperor was not a dicta- 
tor in the modern sense, Though the Confu- 
cian ethic supported his powers over the 
mandarins in theory, the Emperor was re- 
strained by the mandarins’ partial inde- 
pendence of their salaries provided by their 
rents, interest, and bribes and by the general 
expectation of all office-purchasers that they 
would not be removed until they had gained 
a fair return on their investment. The power 
of the mandarins over the villagers was re- 
stricted by several factors: the large propor- 
tion of communal land; the lack of absentee 
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landowners; a consciousness of extended 
families, all of whose members, rich and poor, 
worshipped the same ancestors; and a tra- 
dition of compromise and adjustment in in- 
terpersonal relations. 

Even before the arrival of French officials, 
this village tradition was challenged by Cath- 
olic missionaries in the North and along 
much of the Coast. The Buddhists had not 
established a centralized hierarchy extending 
down into the villages that could compete 
with the influence of the mandarin class. The 
Catholics not only set up such a hierarchy, 
they also developed a village daily routine— 
mass every morning and regular prayers in 
the fields at the ringing of the Angelus— 
which defied the tradition of compromise and 
forced villages to convert as whole units. 
Catholic villages were persecuted regularly 
by their neighbors, often with the encourage- 
ment of the Emperor, for their competing 
hierarchy and foreign way of life. 

But despite the Catholic problem, when 
French officials arrived in the late 18008, 
they found a relatively stable social and 
political system,which they chose to preserve 
along the Coast. Unlike the Southern Low- 
lands, the Highlands, and the Red River 
Delta, the Coast had no minerals or lands 
appropriate for rice or rubber plantations 
whose exploitation would require and pay for 
direct French rule. The French therefore gave 
the Vietnamese in Hue nominal authority, 
maintained a small French staff for the 
Coast, and controlled the Emperor through 
the Resident, ostensibly just an “adviser.” 
The French even preserved the traditional 
civil service examination based on the Con- 
fucian Classics until 1917, twelve years after 
the Chinese themselves had abandoned them. 

While they had lost some power, Coastal 
mandarins, unlike those of the North and 
South, were not closely tied to French offi- 
cials and businessmen. The French presence 
along the Coast did not bring great economic 
changes or disrupt traditional village life. 
Therefore, Coastal Vietnamese of all social 
classes, no matter how well they spoke the 
French language, always regarded the French 
presence as an insulting, alien intrusion 
which would eventually be expelled. 


THE COAST: VIET MINH ACTIVITIES 


From the outset of the anti-French revolt, 
the Viet Minh controlled most of the Coastal 
region. The situation was so severe for the 
French that they did not even attempt popu- 
lation estimates for most of the Coastal 
provinces—indispensable for taxation and 
recruitment. These estimates were made even 
for hostile provinces to the North and South. 

Viet Minh influence along the Coast was 
assisted by the fact that the only political 
groups active in the region were those the 
Viet Minh were already defeating in the Red 
River Delta through better organization, 
superior tactics and assassination of crucial 
leaders. 

With the exception of the Catholic Bish- 
oprics, and the Emperor Bao Dai, political 
groups could be started only in exile in 
China, Hong Kong, and Japan. When North- 
ern and Coastal students conspired in exile 
for unity, their rivalries were not so much 
regional as personal or ideological, except to 
the extent of excluding Southerners, whom 
the French were more confident of con- 
trolling and who therefore were allowed some 
political activity. When the Communists 
were able to limit the power of rival exile 
groups in the North, the power of anti-Com- 
munist groups was simultaneously limited 
along the Coast. 

By 1949, according to Lucien Boddard’s in- 
surgency map, the Viet Minh controlled all 
of the Coast north of Dong Hoi, a city just 
north of the 17th parallel. The French then 
had a thin strip of four cities down to the 
16th parallel: Dong Noi, Quang Tri, Hue, and 
Danang. 

Farther south, the Viet Minh controlled 
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between the 16th and 14th parallels in 1949. 
the next four years, according to the 
May 1953 insurgency map of the French 
General Henri Navarre, the Viet Minh ex- 
tended their control down to the llth 
parallel, around Phan Thiet. Only two iso- 
lated French controlled cities in this area, 
Nha Trang and Phan Rang, were outside of 
Viet Minh control in this period. Bernard 
Fall’s insurgency maps for 1954 (the -first 
presumably for January or February, pub- 
lished in March; the second for July) credit 
the French with regaining control of the 
countryside between Phan Rang and Phan 
Thiet, but Fall still conceded the Viet Minh 
control of the Coast between the 16th and 
12th parallels when the war ended. Yet these 
estimates are clearly biased against the Viet 
Minh. They include French urban enclaves, 
but omit at least one prominent rural en- 
clave controlled by the Viet Minh—the 
famous “Street Without Joy,” a strip of 
villages between Quang Tri and Hue. 

Fall revealed the extent of Navarre’s bias 
against acknowledging Viet Minh control in 
the Red River Delta. The French military 
map conceded only five small, isolated areas 
to the Viet Minh in May 1953. On the other 
hand, the map of the French civilian officials 
who had to estimate probable tax returns 
and decide to travel without military escorts 
was quite different from Navarre’s. Accord- 
ing to the civilians, France controlled only 
four isolated areas: the Hanoi-Haiphong area 
(where many French troops were stationed) 
and the Catholic Bishoprics of Phat Diem 
and Bui Chu, where an anti-French Viet- 
namese clergy, not Frenchmen, enjoyed the 
support of the populace. 

Along the Coast, in 1954 it was not even 
Frenchmen who were in charge of the non- 
Viet Minh enclaves. The decisive political 
figures under Emperor Bao Dai, the French 
“alternative” to Ho Chi Minh, were Coastal 
mandarins and adventurers. By the end of the 
war, these men had finally bargained from 
the French the financial support for a Viet- 
namese” army, predominantly led by French 
officers. During the Battle of Dien Bien Phu, 
Bao Dai’s followers were even able to obtain 
a major separate operation along the Coast 
with troops that might have been better 
used in the undermanned French fortress to 
the North. 

After the settlement in Geneva just as the 
French were allowed to occupy Hanoi and 
Haiphong for 300 days to regroup their forces, 
the Viet Minh received full legal authority 
over Quang Ngai and Binh Dinh, a long- 
time Coastal stronghold between the 16th 
and 14th parallels. In the two provinces, the 
Viet Minh established a long-term political 
base by ordering several hundred of their 
regular soldiers to marry local girls and leave 
them behind when they were withdrawn to 
the North in accord with the Geneva agree- 
ments. 

In most provinces, the Viet Minh ordered 
specific members to stay behind, and in many 
areas, they maintained an intelligence net- 
work. The Hanoi government itself produced 
convincing evidence for such a network when 
it described in detail to the International 
Control Commission reprisals by the Diem 
government in South Vietnam against former 
members of the Viet Minh between July 1954 
and July 1957. According to Bernard Fall’s 
map of Communist Complaints, this intel- 
ligence network was especially active in the 
Quang Tri-Hue-Danang area, which produced 
over one-third of the descriptions of reprisals. 


THE COAST: DIEM FAMILY'S RULE 


Diem's family, the Ngo Dinh’s, was a lead- 
ing Catholic mandarin clan centered on Hue. 
Diem and his older brother Khoi served as 
provincial governors under French indirect 
rule in Binh Dinh and Quang Tri Provinces, 
both along the Coast. When Diem took power 
in Saigon, his authority along the Coast was 
exercised by two men whose names did not 
appear in official government documents: his 
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brothers Thuc and Can. (Diem himself is 
therefore discussed later, under the South- 
ern Lowlands.) 

Thuc played a crucial role in the family 
and in the regime because he was the eldest 
surviving brother in the clan (Khoi was 
buried alive by the Viet Minh) and the lead- 
ing Vietmamese Catholic prelate. He fre- 
quently mediated among the other brothers, 
especially at the clan’s annual meetings in 
Hue. Thuc also provided a discreet channel 
between the clan and important foreign 
Catholics. (He was a former classmate of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman in the Vatican.) 
Thuc also provided access to the regime for 
prominent Vietnamese, many of them non- 
Catholic, who had complaints or suggestions 
but who feared Diem and his brother Nhu 
too much to approach them directly. This 
mediating role for non-Catholic Vietnamese 
was crucial for Thuc, because it protected 
him from criticism against his ideological 
role in the regime. 

The ideology of the regime was Personal- 
ism,” an intellectually respectable doctrine 
originally developed by liberal Catholics in 
the 1930's. Many non-Catholic Vietnamese, 
however, regarded it as simply a new political 
terminology which the Ngo Dinh family could 
use to communicate with Vietnamese Cath- 
olles without encouraging comparisons to the 
Catholic role under the French. Thuc had 
started an institute to train people in Per- 
sonalism during the war against the French, 
when he was Bishop of Vinh Long. About the 
time Diem took power, Thuc was elevated to 
the Archbishopric of Hue. He moved his in- 
stitute to Dalat and (with Cardinal Spell- 
man’s financial assistance) he simultaneous- 
ly founded the Catholic University of Dalat. 
Under Diem, Thuc’s institute for Personalism 
was the training school for members of the 
Can Lao, a secret political group whose mem- 
bers held administrative posts in the proy- 
inces and who reported directly to Diem's 
brother Nhu on the behavior of non-Can Lao 
(hence mostly non-Catholic) officials. 

Diem's brother Can was a complete con- 
trast to the rest of the clan. He did not 
speak a foreign language and hence had al- 
most no contact with foreigners. Nor did he 
have much contact with Vietnamese, rarely 
appearing in public and usually speaking 
only to his own followers. He ran a skeleton 
network of secret agents for Diem to watch 
Nhu and his supporters in the South, pre- 
dominantly refugee Catholics from the North, 
Otherwise, Can confined his activities to the 
Coast. He was a traditional, consistent war- 
lord in the region, promoting his supporters 
and punishing his opponents with political 
prisons and tortures that eventually shocked 
even old Asia hands; he controlled nomina- 
tions to the National Assembly and provin- 
cial and district appointments. After 1956, 
when Diem abolished traditional Vietnamese 
village elections, Can replaced doubtful vil- 
lage and hamlet officials as well. Before the 
elections of March 1956, Can had almost 
fifteen thousand people arrested, a far larger 
number than any estimate of Viet Minh 
agents left south of the 17th parallel and an 
average of three people per hamlet, 

In Western terms, both Thuc and Can 
were “corrupt.” They exploited their public 
influence to assist their operations in Saigon 
real estate, forest concessions in the High- 
lands, and the shipping business. But their 
system of rule was inherently more stable 
than that of Diem and Nhu in the Southern 
Lowlands. Can was predicable in his repres- 
sions, so people who never spoke against him 
in private did not feel threatened; Thuc 
provided access and an incentive for respected 
non-Personalists to remain discreet. Both 
brothers maintained loyal followings through 
careful promotions. 

THE COAST: START OF THE INSURGENCY 

The present Viet Cong strength along the 
Coast is the natural result of the past twenty 
years. The Viet Minh controlled most of the 
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rural areas against the French and elimi- 
nated their nationalist rivals in the region. 

When almost all of the Viet Minh had 
gone north in 1954-55, Ngo Dinh Can im- 

a repressive rule mostly through Cath- 
olics which, like that of the earlier French, 
prevented all political activity along the 
Coast except for secret activity. As under the 
French, exile groups formed (in Paris instead 
of South China), but no new indigenous 
organizations could be started. 

People hostile to Can had few alternatives. 
They could remain silent and do nothing, 
although this was impossible under Viet- 
namese custom for anyone with a friend or 
relative imprisoned or tortured. If they were 
rich enough, they could go to Paris. Anyone 
who stayed and wanted to resist had to join 
the Viet Cong, the successor to the Viet Minh 
and the only organization with the clandes- 
tine techniques sufficient to survive Can’s 
secret police. 

eae Viet Cong were therefore able to regain 

8 by the Viet Minh along 
the Coast without nearly as many demon- 
strations and assassinations as in the South- 
ern Lowlands. In the first period of Viet 
Cong violence tabulated by Bernard Fall, 
April 1957 to April 1958, there were only two 
assassination along the Coast, compared with 
more than fifty to the south. When Fall 
made his second analysis, April 1959 to April 
1960, he did not even survey most of the 
Coast. Douglas Pike’s list of “struggle move- 
ments” publicized by the Viet Cong between 
December 1960 (founding of NLF) and Sep- 
tember 1964 credits (aside from eleven places 
whose region cannot be identified) only six- 
teen movements to specific places along the 
Coast and one hundred seven to places in 
the Southern Lowlands. 

At the same time, in the years after 1956, 
surviving Viet Minh agents along the Coast 
Were supplemented by the return of Viet 
Minh members who had gone north for fur- 
ther training in 1954. While the word insur- 
gency” is used here to describe the Viet 
Cong, it is not meant to imply a spontaneous 
rebellion. The tragedy of South Vietnam, 
especially along the Coast, is that the only 
form of resistance available on the spot was 
a Communist movement already repudiated, 
at least implicitly, by the urban elite that 
had not already joined the Viet Minh. This 
tragedy was the responsibility of Ngo Dinh 
Can along the Coast. The role of North Viet- 
nam was clear: retaining an intelligence net- 
work after the partition of 1954, supplement- 
ing that network with well-trained local men 
who had been picked to go north in 1954; 
and, supplying the Viet Cong with limited 
arms and ammunition, in addition to those 
captured and secretly manufactured. Though 
not “aggression” in a conventional military 
sense, these acts were unequivocally aggres- 
sive. 

When Can realized the growing Viet Cong 


to live with the villagers as the Viet Cong 
do. Can’s cadres minimized the level of vio- 
lence by firing only at individuals only when 
fired upon, and they kept the struggles on 
@ political basis which did not force the 
villagers to choose sides. Can’s cadres, some 
of whom were even being trained for the 
Mekong Delta when Diem fell, were the direct 
antecedent of the present “Revolutionary 
Development” cadres now gaining much at- 
tention. 


THE COAST: RECENT EVENTS AND U.S. POLICY 

Only an extraordinary group of men could 
have organized a new political group without 
succumbing to the secret agents of Can and 
the Viet Cong. Fortunately for Vietnam, such 
men appeared, inspiring millions of Viet- 
namese along the Coast and in Saigon. They 
were the militant Buddhists, based in the 
imperial city of Hue. While their successes 
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were wholly unexpected, they were not with- 
out their weaknesses, the simple products of 
their past. 

In addition to arousing Vietnamese and 
foreigners to the hopelessness of the Diem 
regime and bringing down several post-Diem 
governments, the militant Buddhists nego- 
tiated two coalitions which promised them 
dominant influence around Hue and some 
national representation in Saigon. The first 
coalition was suppressed by force, the second 
was betrayed by Ky. Both the suppression 
and the betrayal had U.S. support. The re- 
fusal of other non-Communist Vietnamese 
and of American policy-makers to develop a 
coalition with these men was a mistake which 
may have been irrevocable. 

The militant Buddists’ leader, Thich 
(“Reverend”) Tri Quang, is completely dif- 
ferent from the urban Vietnamese politicians 
and ARVN officers Americans prefer to deal 
with. He lacks both a manadarin education 
and foreign contacts, both of which are now 
in disrepute along the traditionalist Coast. 
Originally respected for his knowledge of 
Buddhist scripture and self-denying ascetism, 
Thich Tri Quang has been out of Vietnam 
only once, for a short visit to Japan. His 
sudden popularity was both a reflection of 
his intense, inflammatory speaking style and 
a repudiation of first the Diem regime and 
then successive Saigon governments as hope- 
less alternatives to the Viet Cong along the 
Coast. 

The first political effort of the Buddhists 
was against the Diem regime, beginning pub- 
licly in May 1963 with an incident at the 
Buddha's birthday celebration. A 
to Ngo Dinh Nhu, Tri Quang had actually 
started the movement In Hue in 1961 by trick- 
ing Ngro Dinh Can into paying subsidies for 
an inner group to prevent Communist infil- 
tration of the Buddhist around 
Hue. Even if he did plan extensively in ad- 
vance, Tri Quang was by no means in a posi- 
tion to overthrow Can when at the celebra- 
tion his police prevented the normal flying of 
the Buddhist flag without the simultaneous 
display of the South Vietnamese flag. After 
several celebrators were killed, the Buddhist 
leadership tried to prolong the ensuing 
tension. When Diem met their demands for 
assistance to the victims’ survivors, they in- 
sisted that the aid be described as “com- 
pensation,” thus trying to force an implict 
admission of police guilt. 

Two great strokes of luck turned the Bud- 
dhist leadership from a conspiracy seeking 
a cause into a factor in world politics. On 
June 11, when the Buddhist leadership was 
straining to keep resentment alive, an old 
monk burned himself to death in Saigon. 
While the Buddhist tradition respects such 
suicides, nothing like it had ever been done 
before in Vietnam. Instead of gaining simply 
a mild boost, the Buddhists found a trans- 
formed population. In Saigon the popular 
response was extended by memorial services 
and the display of a heart, said to have sur- 
vived the monk’s immolation and a final 
cremation. As a Saigon official told a Time 
reporter, “We have been living under a re- 
gime of terrorism, but after Quang Duc [the 
immolated monk] I no longer feel fear.” 

The second event occurred in August, when 
Nhu sent the police into the pagoda used 
as the Buddhists’ Saigon headquarters. The 
United States had already urged Diem to 
mollify the Buddhists, and in other Bud- 
dhist countries Asians were blaming the 
Catholic President Kennedy for the supposed 
repressions of Buddhism by the Catholic 
President Diem. After the pagoda raid, Pres- 
ident Kennedy hinted that Nhu’s overthrow 
was necessary and made his famous remark 
“they [the Vietnamese] have to win it.” The 
coup that followed two months later was the 
result of complex military intrigues and com- 
plicity by United States officials. Though the 
Buddhist leaders did not play a direct role 
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in the coup itself, they emerged from Diem’s 
fall with immense prestige throughout all 
of South Vietnam, far beyond the reach of 
their small organization. 

Factionalism after Diem 

Unfortunately, in 1964-65 the Buddhists 
lost much of their general popularity and, 
after an initial effort at unity, the militant 
Buddhists from Hue split from the Saigon 
groups, composed of refugees from the North 
and unorganized Southerners, The Buddhist 
loss of popularity and internal division oc- 
curred during the post-Diem decompres- 
sion” period of fierce factional infighting in 
Saigon. With almost fifty thousand political 
prisoners freed from the jails, a generation 
of exiles returning from abroad, and an in- 
ternally divided army suddenly freed from 
Diem’s security agents, too many people 
wanted to rule South Vietnam. Since the 
civilian politicians had no organizations, 
their powers for good or ill, were confined 
to teahouse intrigues, to deciding which 
group of civilians would provide external 
respectability and internal political skills 
for the rulers of the day in the army. Shifts 
within the army caused most of the ten 
changes of government in nineteen months, 
but most of the troop movements were swift 
and bloodless. 

Since the Buddhists were the only group 
able to summon mass support, their fac- 
tional efforts were the most conspicuous and 
the bloodiest. Their mass support frightened 
Vietnamese Catholics and urban politicians, 
It seems probable from later events that U.S. 
Officials in Saigon and Leary agra gave up 
forever on the Hue Buddhists in this period. 
Since then, when they have acted construc- 
tively within the implicit rules of the po- 


ful within their region, U.S. 
publicly criticized them; when the 


and for letting “the Vietnamese” decide the 
matter “by themselves.” 

At first all Buddhist leaders, not just the 
ones from Hue, frightened the Catholic 
groups. The Diem regime, ft must be re- 
membered, had not Buddhists 
for their religion. Buddhism did not have a 
hierarchy or a doctrinal unity transferable 


went so far as to dedicate all of South Viet- 
nam to the Immaculate Heart of Mary in 
1959, but neither religious persecution nor 
forcible conversion were attempted. 

In politics, the Diem regime had simply 
favored Catholics and other Can Lao mem- 
bers and then imprisoned and tortured its 
opponents. These opponents differed in many 
respects, but by the process of elimination 
they were almost all Buddhists. In 1964, 
many Buddhists leaders tried to whip up an 
anti-Catholic sentiment as a means of 
strengthening their own position with the 
vast non-Catholic majority. i 

At the same time, all Buddhist leaders 
were agreed that only an ideology based on 
Buddhism could save Vietnam from Com- 
munism, that an empty anti-Communism 
led by Catholics could not win in the vil- 
lages. Immediately after Diem’s fall, the 
Buddhist leaders planned a national Bud- 
dhist organization parallel to the South Viet- 
namese government and reaching down into 
the villages, as exists in Thailand and Cam- 
bodia. Thich Tri Quang became the sym- 
bolic leader of the new organization, cor- 
responding to the head of state. Thich Tam 
Chau, a milder refugee from the North who 
had led Buddhists against the Viet Minh in 
the autonomous Catholic Bishopric of Phat 
Diem, was made premier and placed over a 
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cabinet of ministers. At the same time, many 
Buddhist monks were made chaplains to 
ARVN units. 

Naturally, Vietnamese Catholic leaders 
were opposed to the Buddhists riding to 
power on a wave of anti-Catholic feeling and 
then assuming exactly the same political role 
the Catholics had enjoyed first under the 
French and then under Diem. Since the 
native Southern Catholics were a dispropor- 
tionately large portion of the urban middle 
class and since most of the Northern Catho- 
lic refugees remained in the Saigon area, 
Catholic leaders were also able to produce 
favorable demonstrations in Saigon. 

At the same time, most Can Lao members 
were able to regain posts in the bureaucracy. 
Although they were removed from their pro- 
vincial and district posts in late 1963, not 
enough others had the training and experi- 
ence to compete with them, and after several 
months of confusion, most former Diem of- 
ficials were simply assigned to different posts. 
Since the training of Buddhist monks con- 
centrates entirely on scripture and omits 
both mandarin and foreign education, the 
Buddhist leaders could do no more than ob- 
tain a temporary preference for non-Can 
Lao officials. Though temporarily embar- 
rassed and weakened, a Diemist recovery was 
inevitable after the fall of Diem himself. 

Just as frightened of the Buddhists as the 
Catholics were the traditional urban poli- 
ticians who had no organization, no mass 
following in the cities, and no tie to the 
countryside (except sometimes the dubious 
one of absentee landownership). Since they 
could not quickly make up for lost time, 
their only hope for power was for the mili- 
tary to eliminate the Buddhists as a national 
factor. Then civilian rule would mean rule 
by old men who had been jailed by Diem in- 


- stead of by monks and students who had 


demonstrated against him. 
Neutralization under Tri Quang? 


A tragic element to the Buddhist defeat 
was their emphasis on being the only group 
who could gain a sufficient mass following 
in the villages to deal with the Viet Cong. 
Especially along the Coast, where people had 
never had an open alternative to the Com- 
munists and the mandarins, the appeal of 
a negotiated settlement, a coalition govern- 
ment, and neutralization of South Vietnam 
was very powerful. Although Thich Tam 
Chau was more cautious about the Viet 
Cong (as befitted a leader of Northern 
refugees, whatever the merits of the case), 
Thich Tri Quang cultivated an air of mys- 
tery, encouraging Vietnamese to feel that 
given sufficient power he could bring 4 
stable settlement. Although this behavior is 
universal among politicians, the more Thich 
Tri Quang pursued this line with non- 
Catholic Vietnamese, the more Americans 
mistrusted him. 

In Saigon, Vietmamese fearful of Tri 
‘Quang’s domestic appeal quickly found that 
the best way to oppose him at the U.S. Mis- 
sion was to exploit his claim to be able to 
bargain with the Viet Cong. Refugee leaders 
from the North used their Communist rela- 
tives and old friends as proof of a painful 
break, of an abiding feud with the Commu- 
nists. The Northern ties of the Hue Bud- 
dhists, however, provided innuendos of Com- 
munist influence. (Of course the Americans 
given these innuendos never were told that 
Tri Quang’s mother and elder brother died in 
a Communist prison camp in the North after 
partition.) Even Tri Quang’s mass support 
from city people and from villagers who were 
trucked in for demonstrations was used as 
evidence of Viet Cong influence! It was per- 
missible for the Viet Cong not to stop vil- 
lagers from benefiting from U.S. medical 
teams, but when the Viet Cong did not stop 
villagers who wanted to demonstrate for 
Vietnam’s first non-Communist charismatic 
leader, then Americans in Saigon and Wash- 
ington became suspicious. 
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Not surprisingly, the Buddhists’ most am- 
bitious plans for separate organizations 
failed. Tam Chau, the Northerner who was 
supposed to head the hierarchy, lost interest. 
After he received no cabinet appointments 
and Tri Quang got three, Tam Chau tried to 
regain his power by allying with Northern 
Catholic leaders instead of working within 
the Buddhist coalition. Along the Coast, the 
Hue Buddhists tried to strengthen their or- 
ganization with “People’s Councils for Na- 
tional Salvation,” but when their student 
leaders led demonstrations in the cities 
(which the Viet Cong had never been able 
to do), more experienced Viet Cong cadres 
took the crowds away from them and dis- 
credited the movement (a hostile action 
which was often regarded as roof of coopera- 
tion). 


The I Corps coalition: Tri Quang and 
General Thi 

By early 1966, the Hue Buddhists had 
turned their attention to another coalition, 
with ARVN officers and civilian officials in 
the I Corps, the military region comprising 
the five Coastal provinces around Hue. The 
ARVN commander was Lieutenant General 
Nguyen Chanh Thi. He was a native of Hue 
and the only important ARVN general born 
of a peasant family. He led the first coup 
attempt against Diem, in November 1960, 
with elite paratrooper units who were dis- 
gusted with Diem’s inability to contend with 
the Viet Cong's first massive wave of terror. 
After Diem’s fall, General Thi took command 
of the I Corps, his home area. 

The I Corps coalition also included one of 
South Vietnam's two civilian province chiefs, 
an able, former exile civilian as Mayor of 
Danang, officials and professors at the Uni- 
versity of Hue, and many civilian politicians 
who made up for the Buddhists’ lack of ad- 
ministrative training. None of these men 
was a Communist. Some were suspicious of 
Americans conducting separate military oper- 
ations and taking power more directly than 
the French had done in their area, and they 
became positively hostile when American 
policy gave Ky full support in trying to 
break up their coalition. The Honolulu Con- 
ference of February 1966 probably finished 
the Hue Buddhists under the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. Although its timing may have 
been planned to turn public attention away 
from the critical testimony of General Gavin 
and Ambassador Kennan, the Administra- 
tion had prepared a series of demands on 
Ky. One demand, agreed to them and now 
practically forgotten, was “social revolution, 
including land reform,” for which the Ad- 
ministration promised its “full support” 
(the U.S, had refused to help Diem pay for 
even his mild land reform). Also agreed upon 
was “a democratic constitution,” “its ratifi- 
cation by secret ballot,” and “elections rooted 
in that constitution.” In his first announce- 
ment of the elections, Ky said that he would 
not himself be a candidate. President John- 
son emerged from the Conference saying, “We 
talked of very specific things,” and after the 
Conference Vice President Humphrey and 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and Health, 
Education and Welfare visited Vietnam. 


Ky and U.S. Oppose Coalition 

Ky’s first “specific thing” after the Con- 
ference was to maneuver against General Thi 
in I Corps. In early March, the National Lead- 
ership Council unanimously deposed Thi, 
calling him a “war lord.” The U.S. Mission in 
Saigon agreed immediately, calling the dep- 
osition of a popular general from his native 
area a “step toward political stability’ and 
“a defeat for warlordism.” It was perfectly 
clear that the U.S. would not continue to as- 
sist Thi, whose command corresponded to 
that of the U.S. Marines (also confined to I 
Corps), no matter how popular he was with 
his troops and the surrounding population. 

Two days later the Hue Buddhists issued 
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a demand for the return of Thi and the main- 
tenance of all commanders until the 
elections. When demonstrations began, Gen- 
eral Thi appeared in person to ask them to 
stop, and they stopped. Fierce negotiations 
began in Saigon, with Ky, the Northerner 
Thich Tam Chau, and the Hue representa- 
tive in Saigon meeting on March 12, 13, and 
17. By the end of the month, father Quynh, 
leader of the Northern Catholics from Phat 
Diem and an impeccable anti-Communist, 
was also criticizing Ky. 

In the first half of April, a compromise 
was developed and General Thieu signed a 
decree promising elections within five 
months, informally understood to be on 
August 15. The Buddhists asked for a defi- 
nite agreement that the Constituent Assem- 
bly would replace the military government 
as soon as the new Constitution was ratified, 
and to everyone's surprise, a commission of 
politicians appointed by the generals to op- 
pose the Buddhists agreed with them. On 
April 17, Tri Quang flew back to Hue and 
stopped demonstrations against Ky. This 
compromise definitely was influenced by the 
U.S. On April 5, Ambassador Lodge had per- 
sonally ordered American aircraft to help fly 
to Danang ARVN troops loyal to Ky in a show 
of force; the troops were kept on the airbase 
and then later flown back to Saigon. On April 
8, Assistant Secretary of State for Far East- 
ern Affairs, William P. Bundy, publicly criti- 
cized the Buddhists for refusing to compro- 
mise, ignoring the fact that the dispute be- 
gan by disrupting a Buddhist compromise, 
the I Corps coalition. 

Ky doublecrosses Tri Quang 

Once he had Tri Quang satisfied, Ky be- 
trayed him. On May 7 over a paper cup of 
Jim Beam bourbon he suddenly revealed to 
a group of American reporters that he would 
continue in office and that the Constituent 
Assembly would be disbanded when the Con- 
stitution was ratified, This news was cen- 
sored in the Vietnamese press, and Ky sur- 
prised his enemies by sending ARVN troops 
and a third replacement for General Thi 
back to Danang, just as the current I Corps 
commander was about to start a solidarity 
party of Catholics and Buddhists to demon- 
strate to American officials and reporters 
their agreement. In Washington, Secretary 
Rusk and then a State Department spokes- 
man disassociated themselves from Ky’s al- 
coholic revelation and his second dispatch 
of troops to Danang, but an American heli- 
copter was supplied to take the new I Corps 
commander from Danang to the hostile city 
of Hue. This man, Ky's final replacement for 
General Thi, was a notorious favorite of 
Diem (now head of an extremist Catholic 
ticket in the Senate). His appointment was 
a clear indication that the coalition which 
the Buddhists had developed with General 
Thi and which had survived his first two 
replacements was shattered, The Diemist ap- 
pointment was also a calculated insult to the 
Hue Buddhists. As the American helicopter 
flew the new commander away after his 
speech, a young ARVN officer tried to shoot 
him down. The American gunner in the heli- 
copter fired a burst of machine gun bullets 
into the crowd, killing the officer and wound- 
ing others. 

United States ignores doublecross 

In the next ten days, Tri Quang tried to 
gain a reversal of American policy. He 
stopped a demonstration after the helicopter 
incident and withheld the news that an 
American (rather than an ARVN) soldier 
had fired into the crowd. Three meetings 
with U.S. consular officials and a cable to 
President Johnson produced a “leave it to 
the Vietnamese themselves” style remark by 
Secretary Rusk and a non-committal reply 
from the President. 

Ky made many conciliatory statements, 
but he did not explain how he expected to 
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be trusted. On May 26, the point of no re- 
turn was reached in Hue: the helicopter 
gunner was identified as an American at the 
funeral procession for the dead ARVN officer, 
and Tri Quang’s students led a crowd to 
burn the USIA library in Hue. ARVN troops 
were sent into Hue; the Buddhist leaders 
were cornered and then captured after a 
three-week seige. 

American experts on the Viet Cong are 
rightly quick to point out that the Viet Cong 
does not attract the South Vietnamese elite 
and that even Tri Quang in his most anti- 
Saigon and anti-American moments did not 
threaten to seek Viet Cong support. When 
defeated, he still did not flee to the Viet 
Cong; instead he risked house arrest under 
a hostile government in circumstances simi- 
lar to those that killed Diem and Nhu. If 
American experts emphasize this point, then 
they should also emphasize the desirability 
of reversing American policy and giving Tri 
Quang and General Thi (now in Washington, 
trying to learn English) a chance to reform 
their coalition. 

Ky agreed to hold elections, and he has. 
The Hue Buddhists were excluded from the 
Constituent Assembly and from the Senate 
for the sin of “neutralism.” Tri Quang’s group 
would have had a very good chance in the 
Senate contest, because the multiplicity of 
candidates disproportionately favored a well- 
educated block vote. This advantage was 
reaped by Catholic groups, who may control 
over fifty percent of the Senate with less than 
ten percent of the population and whose 
most popular Senate ticket received less than 
fifteen percent of the Presidential vote. 


THE SOUTHERN LOWLANDS: PRE-FRENCH 
TRADITION AND FRENCH RULE 


The Southern Lowlands were completely 
changed by the French. In the 1860's, a small 
Vietnamese population lived in villages less 
than one hundred years old and cultivated 
about 500,000 acres of land, mostly between 
Saigon and My Tho. As the Vietnamese Em- 
peror had ordered all his mandarins to leave 
the southern area first ceded to the French, 
the French had to rely upon themselves and 
the only inhabitants who knew any Western 
languages, the Vietnamese Catholics. Saigon 
became the base of French activities in Indo- 
china and the Southern Catholics (unlike 
Northern and Coastal Catholics, mostly liv- 
ing in their own villages) became the basis 
for an urban middle class, working under 
French officials, businessmen, and customers. 

Great canals were dug to drain the vast 
areas flooded annually by the Mekong and 
bi-monthly by salt water from unusually 
high tides. By 1880 the cultivated area had 
more than doubled to almost 1.3 million 
acres; by 1937 it had quadrupled again, 
reaching 5.5 million, In those 57 years the 
population almost tripled, from 1.7 million 
to 4.5 million. 

The great expansion in rice fields produced 
two new Vietnamese social classes: the ab- 
sentee landlord, with vast holdings super- 
vised by managers, and what a colonial re- 
port of 1931 emphasized as a “very important 
rural proletariat” of tenants and migrant 
workers. Physically, there was plenty of land 
for all in the South, now almost four times 
as much per villager. But the expense of 
opening new areas, even when they had al- 
ready been drained, and the competition for 
large plots completely disqualified most of 
the rural population from potential owner- 
ship. Along the Coast 65% of the households 
owned at least a small plot, and everyone 
could rent communal land. 

But in the South only 28% owned any 
land at all, and the landless had no com- 
munal land to speak of (only 3% of the total 
Tice area, as contrasted with 25% along the 
Coast). Coastal landholdings were generally 
worked by their owner or his sons and only 
10% of the plots were worked entirely by 
tenants. In the South 35% of the plots were 
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owned by absentees, and, their 
plots were the largest, these men owned 85% 
of the rice land. 

The new villages in the South were con- 
nected to Can Tho and Saigon by cheap, fast 
water transport. Most of their inhabitants 
immigrated; everyone depended on a good 
price for exporting rice all over Asia. Some 
fields (80% in Bac Lieu Province, from which 
the present An Xuyen Province was sepa- 
rated) were worked entirely by migrant work- 
ers who would follow transplantings and 
harvests up and down the Mekong. Some 
did not even live in villages—they simply 
lived on the bank of a canal without a gov- 
ernment or community. In some areas, no 
effective government ruled at all; the land- 
lord ruled without challenge from either 
established communities or from the French 
administration. 

The result, of course, was a society in the 
South whose relations were monetary and 
impersonal and hence materialistic and in- 
dividualistic by traditional Vietnamese 
standards, but the peasants were not Euro- 
peanized. The traditional responsibility of 
the landlord and creditor to be easy on the 
tenant and debtor after a bad harvest could 
not hold if the landlord lived in Saigon or 
Can Tho, depended solely on his rents and 
interest to live a gay urban life and con- 
ducted his business through a middleman. 
Even today, after a generation of warfare in 
the South, Vietnamese families are strong 
enough that orphans are taken in by rela- 
tives of the fourth and fifth degrees, rather 
than be left homeless, Pearl Buck’s founda- 
tion for orphans and abandoned children of 
American soldiers recently found that even 
compared with Japan and Korea Vietnam 
has few deserted children. 


Cao Dai and Hoa Hao 


Instead of forming political parties and 
trade unions along Western lines, Southern- 
ers found escape, unity, and resistance to the 
French in two new Buddhist sects. The first, 
Cao Daism, founded by a group of Vietnam- 
ese in 1926, was not exclusively Buddhist, 
but a combination of the world’s religions 
plus hero worship. (Winston Churchill and 
Victor Hugo, for example, are Cao Dai saints.) 
Its organization was consciously patterned 
on that of the Catholic Church, and it spread 
so rapidly among peasants as well as govern- 
ment officials that the French banned its 
advocacy from the Coast and in the North. 
The Cao Dai “Pope” had close ties with re- 
formist political parties and with the Japa- 
nese. In fact, when the latter took over Indo- 
china, the French deported the Cao Dai Pope 
to Madagascar. After World War II, the Cao 
Dai claimed a total of twelve sub-sects, total- 
ing between one and four million members, 
a large proportion of the population in the 
South. 


Hoa Haoism, the second sect, was started 
not by a committee, but by a charismatic 
leader, the twenty-year-old son of a minor 
notable. After developing a very attractive 
Protestant version of Buddhism (better to 
have a pure heart than a rich altar—and 
debts to pay for the altar), the Hoa Hao 
prophet predicted a Japanese attack on Indo- 
china as soon as France fell to Germany. 
With more than one hundred thousand fol- 
lowers in less than a year of preaching, 
Huynh Phu So was soon a potent force. When 
the French exiled him to another part of the 
South, So converted the surrounding popu- 
lation. When the French committed him to a 
Saigon hospital, So converted his psychiatrist. 
A second exile became a place of pilgrimage; 
only Japanese intervention prevented a third 
exile, this one to be outside Vietnam. 

The area between the Mekong and the 
Bassac (the southernmost branch of the 
Mekong) rivers was more fully developed by 
the French than the land farther to the 
southwest, the Transbassac. There drainage 
canals were still being dug when the Depres- 
sion and World War II disrupted the French 
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pattern of colonial development. The Trans- 
bassac contained the largest landholdings, 
with landlords whose word was law through- 
out their domains. Fiercely militant Cam- 
bodian villages, survivors of the original 
Cambodian occupants of the Mekong Delta 
driven south by the invading Vietnamese, 
were (and are) also found in the Trans- 
bassac 


To the north of the Saigon-Tay Minh line 
the lands were inhospitable all the way to the 
sandy and abandoned areas on the Coast 
mentioned above. The major river in this bar- 
ren area, the Dong Nai, was overgrown with 
mangroves and the high ground beyond the 
river was cursed by malaria, a complete bar- 
rier to Vietnamese settlement. In the 1900's 
the French began developing the malarial 
high ground; its red and grey soils were good 
for rubber, whose rising price made cultiva- 
tion very profitable. The rubber plantations 
soon became more valuable than the French 
rice holdings (most large riceland owners 
were Vietnamese) and the rubber plantations 
have become even more important to Amer- 
icans today, because the undeveloped sur- 
rounding swamps and forest provide cover 
for guerrillas and because rubber trees are 
vulnerable (they must grow seven years be- 
fore producing) and easily taxed. 

As far as most peasants were concerned, 
the South was essentially a French creation, 
The Vietnamese and Cambodians had dug 
some canals, and, if the French had never 
taken over, large indigenous landowners and 
a rural proletariat might have arisen any- 
way. But everywhere Frenchmen held crit- 
ical positions: officials granting land con- 
cessions and businessmen importing foreign 
manufactures in exchange for rice. While 
Coastal Vietnamese could hate the French 
from a position of self-confidence because of 
a memory of pre-French stability. Viet- 
namese in the South could hate the French 
only from a position of subjugation, For 
the United States today this legacy has 
meant that while the suspicious Coastal 
Vietnamese feel that “We don’t need you— 
except to supplement our army,” the sus- 
picious Southerners say, “We don’t want you 
running things on any terms, French or 
American.” Therefore, no matter how terri- 
ble the Viet Cong may seem, it is very diffi- 
cult for Americans to appear to offer a con- 
structive alternative. 


THE SOUTHERN LOWLANDS: VIET MINH 
ACTIVITIES 


Unlike the North and the Coast, the South 
had several active indigenous organizations 
in addition to the Viet Minh working against 
the French. The French had permitted some 
urban political parties and had not sup- 
pressed the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao, so none 
of these groups were vulnerable to the Com- 
munists’ mastery of exile politics. During 
World War II the Viet Minh controlled only 
a few villages and a forested enclave in the 
North; it started operations in the South 
too hastily at the end of the War to take 
over all anti-French activity. 

Even before the War Southern Marxists 
were divided. A strong Trotskyite organiza- 
tion, led by the lower-class Ta Thu Thau, had 
badly defeated the predominately middle- 
class, orthodox Communists in the elections 
of 1938. In 1940 the orthodox Communists 
had tried to lead a peasant rebellion, but a 
security leak alerted the French, the re- 
bellion was crushed, and the Communist 
organization was destroyed. 

The Cao Dai and Hoa Hao had improved 
their positions during the War as the result 
of a less hostile administration. A new group, 
improperly called a “sect,” had also formed: 
the Binh Xuyen, a coalition of robber bands 
around Saigon. Southwest of the Mekong 
Delta and in Vinh Binh Province the Cam- 
bodian minority, armed by the French, fought 
all Vietnamese. In Kien Hoa Province the 
Catholics organized a militia to defend them- 
selves against the Viet Minh, At first the 
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various factions in the South fought as much 
among themselves as they did against the 
French and the Viet Minh, Only the consist- 
ent hostility of the Viet Minh and the even- 
tual French recognition that these factions 
could be bargained with more easily than 
they could be “pacified” ed a loose an- 
ti-Communist coalition. Among the factions 
two great surprises came during the war 
against the Viet Minh. The Hoa Hao, regarded 
as a loose, one-man organization, recovered 
after the assassination by the Viet Minh of 
their charismatic founder, And the larger 
Cao Dai failed to establish a secure rural 
power base; not even a small one could be 
set up around their Pope's residence in Tay 
Ninh. 

The large number of indigenous factions 
make it even harder to estimate the extent 
of Viet Minh activities and control in the 
South than along the Coast. Village land 
records, for example, were destroyed through- 
out most of Vinh Binh Province. The French 
of course blamed the Viet Minh. The Viet 
Cong, claiming always to be their successors 
(but also careful since then to have a Cam- 
bodian representative on the National Libera- 
tion Front’s Central Committee), have also 
given full credit to the Viet Minh. But it is 
impossible to verify today who destroyed 
which records, the Viet Minh rebels or the 
anti-Vietnamese Cambodians armed by the 
French. It is clear, however, that unlike in 
the North and on the Coast the Viet Minh 
were not the only organization fighting the 
French and terrorizing landlords. 


The Communists fail in the south 


The Communist party, moreover, revealed 
more factionalism in the South than in the 
North and along the Coast. The first Com- 
munist leader, Tran Van Giau, shortly after 
World War II tried to establish a tractable 
popular front in the South which would cor- 
respond to the Viet Minh. When, in 1946, it 
was clear that he had failed, he was repu- 
diated in the South and assigned overseas. 
Then Nguyen Binh, an ex-member of the 
VNQDD (the Communists’ mortal rival in 
the North), was appointed leader of the Viet 
Minh in the South. By 1949, according to 
Lucien Bodard, Nguyen Binh controlled al- 
most all of the South except for the vital 
roads connecting Saigon and Quan Long: 
most of the Transbassac; the seaward tips of 
the Mekong Delta provinces; and, both sides 
of the “Duck’s Bill”—from beyond Tay Ninh 
in the North to beyond Sa Dec, across the 
Mekong, to the south. In 1950 Nguyen Binh 
directed a conventional military campaign, 
similar to many of Giap’s in the North, in an 
attempt to seize the large cities from the 
French, but apparently without having con- 
solidated his control over many rural areas. 

When this effort failed, Nguyen Binh was 
killed, not by simple execution, for he was 
too popular in the South. He was sent, with- 
out any rest, with a small party of troops 
loyal to Le Duan into the worst Cambodian 
jungle, supposedly to find a new infiltration 
route. When surprised by a unit of the Cam- 
bodian army, Binh’s nominal subordinates 
killed him before fleeing into the jungle. 

In 1951 after Nguyen Binh came Le Duan, 
the present First Secretary of the North Viet- 
namese Communist Party, and Le Duc Tho, 
present head of the party’s Orgburo, as rival 
leaders in the South. While the origins and 
meaning of their rivalry are not clear, it cer- 
tainly dates back to a dispute over the con- 
duct of the war in the South, which had to 
be resolved by Ho Chi Minh himself. 

In 1954 three short-term regroupment 
areas were established for the Viet Minh in 
the South: the tip of the Camau peninsula, 
an area somewhat larger than the present An 
Xuyen Province; the Plain of Reeds, some- 
what larger than the present Kien Tuong 
Province; and, the Xuyen Moc-Ham Tan 
area, which then straddled the border be- 
tween Cochin China and Annam and now 
overlaps Binh Tuy and Phouc Tuy Provinces. 
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At that time the Viet Minh probably had 
two other base camps. First was the present 
“Zone C,” around Tay Minh and easily con- 
nected to the Plain of Reeds regroupment 
area, Second was the present “Zone D,” until 
recently corresponding to the Phuoc Thanh 
Province and now the area where four prov- 
inces meet northeast of Saigon and are eas- 
ily connected to the Xuyen Moc-Ham re- 
groupment area. 

In the Southern Lowlands the Communist 
Party did not hold the monopoly on effective, 
tested political organization it enjoyed else- 
where in Vietnam. It could not claim, sim- 
ply as director of the Viet Minh, as much 
respect as it could command farther north. 
When Vietnam was divided at the 17th par- 
allel in 1954 to give the anti-Communists a 
second chance, the best opportunities for an 
indigenous anti-Communist coalition were in 
the Southern Lowlands. 


THE SOUTHERN LOWLANDS: DIEM 


Since Diem had delegated most of his 
power along the Coast to his brothers Can 
and Thuc, the Southern Lowlands tested his 
own abilities. His personality, like his politi- 
cal support, had two complementary ele- 
ments: the traditional Vietnamese mandarin 
of Hue and the devout, medieval Catholic of 
the North and the Coast. He worked long 
into the night in the tradition of the self- 
sacrificing mandarin or prelate, but he had 
neither administrative skills nor charismatic 
powers. Though he was impressive in small 
meetings with Western diplomats and jour- 
nalists, he came to rely on his brother Nhu 
to decide which Vietnamese leaders and offi- 
cial papers were to be sent to his office and to 
rely on the semi-secret Can Lao to control 
the population. 

When Diem became premier in 1954, he 
was manifestly the representative of the 
American policy of a second chance south of 
the 17th parallel for the anti-Communist na- 
tionalists of Vietnam. The initial French pol- 
icy after Dien Bien Phu was to preserve as 
many plantations and as much cultural in- 
fluence as possible by sending an old friend 
of Ho Chi Minh’s (Jean Sainteny) to Hanoi 
and by not trying to develop an anti-Com- 
munist coalition for the elections scheduled 
for 1956. The French still had close ties to the 
major opponents of the Viet Minh in the 
South: Emperor Bao Dai, the recently created 
army, the Binh Xuyen, the Cao Dai, and the 
Hoa Hao. 

Diem's first cabinet was unimpressive; it 
was composed almost entirely of blood rela- 
tives and in-laws. But the end of 1954 saw a 
much broader cabinet, in which a majority (8 
of 14) was held by the Cao Dai and the Hoa 
Hao. Both of these groups had long feared 
the Communists and had interests which no 
longer corresponded to those of the French. 
Diem secured his position by gaining con- 
trol over the army—with substantial Ameri- 
can help. The crucial subordinates of Gen- 
eral Hinh, the army’s commander were lured 
away on a visit to the much-admired Presi- 
dent Magsaysay of the Philippines and Gen- 
eral Hinh was told bluntly that no military 
aid would be given until the army was under 
complete civilian control (i.e. Diem’s). 
Though he later claimed he could have 
started a coup against Diem with a tele- 
phone call, General Hinh yielded and soon 
left for France, where has was given a mili- 
tary appointment. 

Diem then began to fragment the sects 
represented within his cabinet, paying sev- 
eral Cao Dai and Hoa Hao leaders over $10 
million from American military aid for 
“back pay.” At the same time, in early 1954, 
Western representatives sympathetic to the 
sects (and hence their only hope of getting 
the U.S. to moderate Diem’s hostility toward 
them) were withdrawn from South Vietnam. 
When they realized Diem’s intention to de- 
stroy their groups, most Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao leaders joined the Binh Xuyen leader 
on March 5, 1955 in demanding a greater 
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role in the cabinet. Of course this was denied 
them. 

Although the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao held 
political control over the Tay Ninh area 
northwest of Saigon and over many areas 
south of the Mekong River, they had no con- 
ventional force to match the 250,000-man 
army under Diem, and their local exactions 
could not compete with the $250 million an- 
nual American aid given Diem. Even their 
claims to conventional military forces never 
reached 50,000. The generally accepted total 
of 15,000 to 20,000 for the Cao Dai forces 
grossly exceeded the 4,916 regular troops ac- 
tually subsidized by the French at the end 
of 1953. While the details of Diem's negotia- 
tions with the sects are still obscure, the 
Cao Dai and Hoa Hao leaders who had fought 
the French and the Viet Minh only when 
necessary could hardly have expected to de- 
feat Diem's army in conventional warfare. 
Their resistance must have been a desperate 
last resort, and they were defeated within a 
few months. The only surviving units were 
four Hoa Hao battalions which fled up the 
Mekong beyond Long Xuyen and preserved 
themselves only by adopting guerrilla tactics 
and hiding amidst the loyal Hoa Hao popu- 
lation. 

With the defeat of the Binh Xuyen and 
the sects, Diem had a chance to offer a non- 
Communist, non-sectarian alternative to 
rural areas of the Southern Lowlands, but he 
failed to make good on this opportunity. 
Large areas of land around Saigon (Binh 
Xuyen) and south of the Mekong River (Cao 
Dai and Hoa Hao), abandoned during the 
war the French, were taken for the 
settlement of refugees from the North (most 
of whom were tightly-knit Catholic villagers) 
without the permission of local inhabitants. 
Improved security in rural areas, especially 
those formerly terrorized by the aggressive 
and intolerant Hoa Hao bands, led to some 
economic improvement. But the new rural 
security also permitted Saigon landlords who 
had not received rents for years to return to 
the countryside on the heels of the army and 
to make exactions in the form of “back 
rents,” much as Diem had paid bribes in the 
form of “back pay.” Even refugee Catholic 
villagers, a basis of Diem’s support and able 
to publicize their complaints, were preyed 
upon by national and provincial officials 
until they were stopped by a national scandal 
and the dismissal by Diem of a cooperative 
cabinet minister. 


Diem misrules the Hoa Hao 


Hoa Hao areas associated with the surviv- 
ing four battalions were repeatedly attacked 
by ARVN units, and the one peaceful Hoa 
Hao area for which information is available 
was badly treated. As late as 1960, a Michigan 
State University group found that Diem’s 
government had taken over all Hoa Hao 
buildings without payment and had ap- 
pointed all non-Hoa Hao officials in My 
Thuan, a former Hoa Hao headquarters in a 
part of Vinh Long Province where 85-90% 
of the population belonged to the Hoa Hao 
sect. The Americans then saw the suppres- 
sion of a Hoa Hao ceremony on the Buddha's 
birthday, initially approved to honor Hoa 
Hao soldiers killed fighting the French and 
the Viet Minh, There were only 250 Catholics 
in the area, but they included crucial local 
officials, like the district chief, the district 
“information” officer, and the canton chief, 
Catholics were allowed to build a church 
instead of working on the local forced-labor 
construction projects (agroville) against the 
Viet Cong. Under prodding from a priest 
from Vinh Long, the seat of the area's 
Bishopric, the district “information” officer 
was reluctantly starting an organization to 
propagate Catholicism among the hostile 
local populace. Threatening letters to and 
assassinations of local officials were an in- 
creasing problem. Diem’s officials blamed the 
Hoa Hao, and the latter blamed the Viet 
Cong, claiming that the local ARVN units 
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were infiltrated and useless. Since Americans 
made only a few short visits outside of 
Saigon between 1955 and 1962, it is impossi- 
ble to say if My Thuan’s plight was unusual. 
It should be emphasized, however, that the 
Americans reported no embarassment by 
Diem’s officials at seeing their behavior ob- 
served and recorded. 

Even the Binh Xuyen—the gangland alli- 
ance which had controlled the roads into 
Saigon, the city’s rackets, and the French 
secret police—were not replaced by superior 
institutions. Brother Nhu ran most of these 
activities, not for personal profit, but to fi- 
nance the Can Lao and his family’s political 
activities independently of U.S. aid. Nhu 
controlled the opium trade and the lotteries, 
manipulated the foreign exchange market, 
and extorted Saigon businessmen. The only 
Binh Xuyen activities Nhu did not take over 
were those that were banned by his puri- 
tanical wife, the famous Mme. Nhu. 

Mistakes by the U.S. Mission had a great 
influence on South Vietnam’s increasing 
difficulties. United States military “advisers” 
made no effort to anticipate a resumption 
of Viet Minh guerrilla activities and con- 
verted the new Vietnamese army, originally 
created by the French for decentralized, 
small-unit, counter-insurgency operations, 
into a highly centralized conventional force, 
consciously imitating the South Korean 
army and preparing for a conventional 
invasion from the North. The refusal to 
finance Diem’s plans for a para-military 
force has already been mentioned. In 
the Mekong Delta, the United States re- 
fused to continue the French-developed nav- 
al units used to patrol the hundreds of miles 
of rivers and canals (compared with only 
one major road south of Saigon). These mili- 
tary mistakes are being reversed today, but 
without the slightest hint that present 
improvements are more a return to French 
methods than American invention. United 
States Navy activities in the Mekong, for in- 
stance, are being publicized as having been 
inspired by the Monitor and the Merrimac, 
two American ships of a completely different 
war a century ago, rather than by methods 
successful in the same place against the Viet 
Minh within the past generation. 


United States ignores assassinations 


When evidence increased of a systematic 
insurgency as in reports of Hanoi-trained 
cadres in the Highlands and of assassina- 
tions and kidnappings concentrated in stra- 
tegic provinces south of the Mekong where 
the Viet Minh had not been strong, the U.S. 
Mission maintained that the country was too 
prosperous for an insurgency to survive. 
United States aid was mostly in the form of 
consumer goods sold to merchants by the 
Saigon government, which then spent the 
proceeds instead of relying on local taxes. 
The merchants sold the consumer goods in 
the provinces and peasants bought them, 
without feeling the slightest gratitude to the 
United States for not being taxed harder. 
There was no way of knowing whether the 
peasantry had gained more from larger 
peacetime harvests and Diem's mild land re- 
form and rent control laws than had to be 
paid in rents to absentee landlords. Since no 
prolonged American contact with rural areas 
existed until 1962, it was surely cavalier to 
ignore totally signs of trouble and bury them 
under claims of South Vietnamese rural 
“prosperity.” The present Administration 
line, that the North began the insurgency 
because it was afraid of Diem’s popularity, 
similarly lacks supporting evidence and is 
grossly deceptive. 

The most grotesque American mistake was 
to conclude that there was “no alternative” 
to Diem and his family. The original reason 
for favoring Diem was a sound one: Diem 
was the best man to lead an anti-Commu- 
nist coalition. Bao Dai had been discredited 
by years of association with the French and 
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of high living in Vietnamese and European 
resorts. Diem had stayed clear of both the 
French and the Viet Minh, had good connec- 
tions in the United States, and was a hard 
worker. In 1953, in a “neutralist” campaign 
that would be banned today in South Viet- 
nam, brother Nhu organized a party that 
performed well in the election held by the 
French. Unfortunately, Diem did not try to 
lead a coalition. He established an ineffici- 
ent dictatorship based on his family and 
the Can Lao, preventing legal opposition but 
not providing reforms and local competition 
against the Viet Cong. 

In 1960, eighteen leading civilian politi- 
cians, including Suu and Huong, the best- 
known recent civilian Presidential candi- 
dates, signed a long manifesto against Diem. 
ARVN officers, disgusted by Diem's preoccu- 
pation with dividing the army rather than 
by fighting the Viet Cong, attempted coups 
in 1960 and 1962. Diem's jails were full of 
political prisoners, many of whom were bru- 
tally tortured; 46,000 survivors were released 
in 1963 and 1964. 

Yet U.S. policy decided to reinforce Diem 
and the Can Lao instead of letting their do- 
mestic opponents replace them before Diem 
could fragment his opposition even further. 
But after visits by Vice President Johnson 
(May 1961) and General Taylor (October 
1961) and a major speech (June 1962) by 
Senator Mansfield, one of Diem’s original 
American supporters, calling for a reapprai- 
sal, the United States started an approach 
similar to the use of the Can Lao. Instead of 
trying to pressure Diem or to allow his ene- 
mies to combine him, American civilians and 
military officers were sent to crucial prov- 
inces to “advise” Vietnamese civil servants 
and ARVN officers, trying to persuade them 
to work against the system being buttressed 
by American aid in Saigon by taking precisely 
those local initiatives which would yield lo- 
cal popularity and which Diem's family 
would not reward if the individual's full 
loyalty was doubted in secret Can Lao re- 
ports. The hypocrisy and foolishness of such 
provincial activities in support of a hopeless 
central government may be symbolized by 
the American AID official in Quang Nam 
Province who unknowingly rented his house 
from a notorious (to Vietnamese neighbors) 
participant in local torture sessions. 


THE SOUTHERN LOWLANDS: START OF THE 
INSURGENCY AND THE VIETCONG CADRE 


The survival of at least one Hoa Hao unit 
and of elements of the Cao Dai and Binh 
Xuyen forces, coupled wih the weak initial 
strength provided for the Viet Cong by the 
Viet Minh, make it impossible to be sure of 
the degree of North Vietnamese control of 
the insurgency in its early stages. The Na- 
tional Liberation Front (NLF) was not 
started until December 1960, but even so, 
according to a May 1966 memo issued by the 
U.S. Mission in Saigon, survivors of the sects 
“made up the bulk of the early NLF sup- 
port, although the alliance was at all times 
an uneasy one.” Yet the December 1961 State 
Department booklet meant to “inform” 
Americans and foreigners of “A Threat to 
the Peace: North Viet-Nam’s Effort to Con- 
quer South Viet-Nam” referred to the NLF 
as Hanol's creation” (p. 15) and did not 
even hint at the participation of non-Com- 
munists in their own groups, let alone at 
their ever having provided “the bulk of early 
NLF support.” The return of Communist 
cadres to the Highlands in 1957 proves that 
North Vietnam was involved in the insur- 
gency from its beginnings, but the original 
degree of Hanoi’s control will remain in doubt 
until a wider range of evidence is publicly 
available. 

The violent start of the insurgency was 
traced by Bernard Fall from contemporary 
newspaper reports of assassinations, am- 
bushes, raids, and cells of dissidents. The 
campaign of violence began in the Mekong 
Delta, where the Communists were dispro- 
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portionately weak. The first concentrations of 
violence (April 1957 to April 1958) were in 
the areas around Chau Phu and My Tho, 
presumably establishing a position on the 
Mekong River where the Cambodian border 
would provide a convenient sanctuary and 
preparing to cut off the only roads bringing 
rice from the Delta and Transbassac to 
Saigon. 

The next pair of Viet Cong targets was 
immediately to the north and to the south 
of My Tho, further isolating Saigon from 
the Delta. In the period between April 1959 
and April 1960 Long An Province had about 
one assassination per month, and there were 
other deaths in the adjacent parts of Hau 
Ngia and Kien Tuong Provinces. 

South of My Tho, Kien Hoa Province was 
a crucial target, and captured documents in- 
dicated Viet Cong intention to make Kien 
Hoa its model province for the Delta. Kien 
Hoa is a cluster of three islands, and their 
inlets offer many good places for concealed 
depots, hospitals, and rest camps at the op- 
posite end of the Mekong Delta from Chau 
Phu. At the same time, like the strip of rub- 
ber plantations circling Saigon to the north, 
Kien Hoa offers an easily taxed cash crop, 
coconuts. The Catholic militia of the Vinh 
Long Bishopric had cleared out most of the 
Viet Minh, but some agents survived and 
went north in 1954, In early 1958, in areas 
where the Saigon government had not gained 
control, some of these agents started return- 
ing to their native villages. There was as 
much violence in Kien Hoa as in Long An 
in 1959-60, about ten assassinations over 
twelve months. But when an honest mili- 
tary officer was sent by Diem to clean up Kien 
Hoa, he found far more (1,200) political pris- 
oners in the provincial jail whom the former 
provincial governor had been trying to ex- 
tort for their release. This military officer, a 
former chief of counter-intelligence on the 
Viet Minh in all of the Southern Lowlands, 
reopened the road to Saigon. This man’s suc- 
cessor also did well until he was transferred 
in May 1963, but thereafter the situation 
deteriorated and proved difficult to retrieve 
after Diem’s fall. Today much of Kien Hoa 
is controlled by the Viet Cong, and parts of it 
are being bombed. 


THE SOUTHERN LOWLANDS: RECENT EVENTS AND 
U.S. POLICY 


The Southern Lowlands have been divided 
since 1964 by the fact that major military 
operations have been concentrated north of 
the Mekong River. Few American ground 
troops, and even fewer North Vietnamese 
troops or cadres, have been operating south 
of the Mekong. Most North Vietnamese units 
have been fighting in the Highlands and 
along the Coast. Until they drew away 
American troops from the Saigon area this 
spring, American operations were concen- 
trated on “search and destroy” missions in 
Viet Cong base areas in the sparsely popu- 
lated Plain of Reeds (Kien Tuong Province) 
and rubber plantation area circling Saigon 
to the north (Tay Ninh to Phuoc Tuy 
Province). 

Yet the only large secure rural area is 
south of the Mekong, the Hoa Hao strong- 
hold of An Giang Province. After Diem’s 
fall, the survivors of the four Hoa Hao bat- 
talions managed to negotiate with Saigon 
an agreement whose terms have not been 
publicized. It is clear, however, that Hoa Hao 
leaders remain in charge of their province, 
that the population quickly turns in Viet 
Cong agitators trying to establish a foot- 
hold, and that the province is receiving types 
of American aid which are possible only 
when full security is assured, such as elec- 
trification and a land survey. Unfortunately, 
the present An Giang Province (redefined 
on October 1, 1964, around the time of the 
agreement) is much smaller than the areas 
controlled by the Hoa Hao before their con- 
ventional defeat and steady harassment by 
Diem's forces. 
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In addition to the Hoa Hao, the Cam- 
bodian minority is a traditional enemy of 
the Viet Cong. Kien Giang Province, south 
of An Giang, has a substantial Cambodian 
minority and the most successful resettle- 
ment of Northern refugees in all of South 
Vietnam. Not surprisingly, Kien Giang is 
often mentioned as being more secure than 
most areas. Two other provinces with large 
Cambodian minorities are Ba Kuyen and 
Vinh Binh, Cao Dai and Catholic groups, 
who once maintained order around Quan 
Long and in most of the Delta (Vinh Long, 
Kien Hoa, and Vinh Binh), are no longer 
mentioned for their local control. 

Most of the populous area south of the 
Mekong River appears to be involved in 
“live and let live” arrangements. Local hold- 
ers of power, Viet Cong cadres controlling 
the villages (there being few local notables 
because of the predominance of absentees 
ownership) and ARVIN units stationed in 
the district town (there being few civilian 
district chiefs), do not challenge each other 
openly or with violence. The Viet Cong 
cadres do not expect to take over the district 
towns from the ARVN, especially when these 
towns are protected by artillery and air- 
power. At the same time, the local ARVN 
officers, whether in civilian or military posts, 
do not expect to challenge the Viet Cong 
seriously in the villages. 


THE VIETCONG: THE CADRE, HIS SOCIAL ROLE AND 
HIS MISLEADING TACTICS 


Since most violence and struggle move- 
ments occurred in the Southern Lowlands, 
eventually entirely under Viet Cong direc- 
tion, it is vital to treat separately the basis 
of Viet Cong activity. This basis is a Com- 
munist political and social innovation, the 
local cadre, and subtle political tactics which 
make detection of his activity and a response 
by the legal government very difficult. The 
Viet Cong cadres are the only effective link 
between many Vietnamese villages and cen- 
tralized commands, and they are the strong- 
est such link in Vietnamese history. 

The Viet Cong cadre is almost always an 
ambitious local person who has been trained 
to live with the people of his village, to seek 
out those with grievances against Saigon- 
appointed local officials and against local 
notables and to provide incidents which mo- 
bilize the peasantry against the government. 
Land reform, for instance, is not an abstract 
goal for the cadre and his followers—instead 
it provides patronage for political power. 
Landless tenants who join the cause are 
given plots of absentee landlords and owners 
of medium-sized plots still living in the vil- 
lage often join the Viet Cong to protect their 
holdings. 

In each village, the Viet Cong cadre starts 
a series of front organizations which eventu- 
ally should include every villager. There are 
Liberation Fronts for farmers, for their wives, 
for their children, and for old villagers. At 
first, only a nominal membership fee is re- 
quested, but enthusiastic members recruit 
their neighbors and eventually social pres- 
sure forces everyone to join and to partici- 
pate actively. If a village is hesitant or hos- 
tile toward the Viet Cong, the cadre mobilizes 
greater hostility toward the Saigon govern- 
ment by calling in a Viet Cong military unit 
from another area and provoking air strikes 
or artillery fire from nearby ARVN or U.S. 
forces. 

Even in contested villages, the Viet Cong 
cadre is the most knowledgeable about local 
affairs. He deputizes children to report on 
who enters and leaves the village and on 
what newspapers are read and what radio 
stations are listened to. As the cadre’s con- 
trol increases, he announces more rules, “re- 
quests contributions” (taxes), and recruits 
troops, and villagers are increasingly care- 
ful to obey him. 

Thorough investigation of their training 
and internal messages, together with lengthy 
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interviews with cadres who have come over as 
individuals through the Chieu Hoy amnesty 
program, have shown that the Viet Cong ca- 
dres assigned below the provincial or dis- 
trict level are not usually ideologically mo- 
tivated. Just as many Vietnamese learned to 
speak French as a path to power, without 
necessarily liking Frenchmen, so many low- 
level cadres seem to have learned and ap- 
plied new political methods to take over their 
native villages without necessarily liking the 
Communists who trained them. Cadres from 
middle class backgrounds, who are better 
educated and perform vital skilled functions, 
as in propaganda and medicine, may even 
become inwardly hostile to the Viet Cong 
command because it mechanically gives pref- 
erential promotions to their lower class 
rivals. The cadre’s chief concern is with his 
new social and political role, as the promoter 
of non-family social ties and as a new bu- 
reaucratic link between the village and the 
outside world, interpreting commands from 
the center and communicating village griey- 
ances back to it. 

Two tactics are crucial to a cadre-based in- 
surgency. The first is the use of terror, which 
is directed not simply at eliminating enemies 
but more at manipulating the survivors. Be- 
fore a man is assassinated or kidnapped, he 
usually receives a threatening letter listing 
grievances against him and warning him to 
change his ways. At the time of an assassina- 
tion or kidnapping, a list of the offenses for 
which he is being punished is pinned to his 
clothing, or posted on a building, or read off 
to his frightened family and neighbors. 

Until the last few years, the Viet Cong had 
a “Robin Hood” image, gained by killing and 
publicizing many obviously corrupt officials. 
As a result, assassinations on false charges of 
honest and able officials, the insurgency’s 
worst enemies, were sometimes believed and 
did not provoke the local hostility toward the 
Viet Cong that an air-strike does 
Saigon. Furthermore, not only are Viet Cong 
methods of violence inherently more selective 
than those of ARVN and U.S. forces, but the 
political intelligence of a Viet Cong cadre is 
much better than that of the typical Viet- 
namese or American local official on rapid 
rotation. Because of his better information, 
the Viet Cong cadre gets more political lever- 
age from his carrots and sticks than our side 
does. Attacks on the most able men as well 
as on the most corrupt clearly indicates that 
Viet Cong cadres are seeking power in their 
villages and not simply reforms. 

The second crucial tactic is that of the 
“coexistence” village, where the Viet Cong 
cadre, the village notables, the Saigon ap- 
pointed district chief, and local Al. VN officer 
“won't fight” and “live and let live,” jockey- 
ing for political position without open resort 
to violence. Once a village’s front organiza- 
tions have started up a Viet Cong cadre is 
not supposed to provoke attacks for fear of 
being shown as unable to defend his people. 
By day, such villages are supposed to admit 
joint teams of American medical personnel 
and Saigon-trained ists. These 
villages all use Saigon government identity 
cards. In such villages, Viet Cong cadres 
would encourage participation in Saigon’s 
elections in order to keep all identity cards 
in good standing, and the cadres would also 
oppose mutilating ballots which could be 
traced to their districts. 

While this balance of local power is stable, 
neither the Viet Cong cadres nor the ARVN 
officers can formalize their tacit arrangement. 
Viet Cong cadres can get amnesty only as 
individuals through the Chieu Hoy program, 
and if a cadre were to bring over his small 
military force with him, it would be impris- 
oned for treason or placed under the district 
ARVN Officer, outside of the control of the 
amnestied cadre and his village. Coexis- 
tence” ARVN officers have enough trouble 
avoiding taunts that they won't fight” with- 
out trying to suggest to Saigon that power 
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be shared locally. In short, while the cadres 
and the officers can forestall disruption from 
their commands by reporting back that all is 
quiet (but not yet quiet enough to become 
a Viet Cong base camp or for landlords to 
return for their rents) and by avoiding 
violence which would attract attention to 
their area, they can do nothing constructive 
to promote their common interests and those 
of the populations they rule. 

Unfortunately, the introduction of foreign 
troops or advisers disrupts the tacit peace 
and brings on violent incidents without being 
able to change the basic division of authority. 
North Vietnamese units can not capture dis- 
trict towns, and American forces, short of a 
full counter-insurgency operation, cannot 
capture the villages. Americans usually can- 
not provide a direct alternative to the Viet 
Cong, even if a village’s cadre has become 
unpopular, because mistrust of a return to 
colonialism is stronger than dislike of the 
Viet Cong. Under Diem villagers south of 
Saigon openly referred to the government as 
the “My-Diem” regime the American-Diem“ 
regime. In one Mekong Delta village where 
the peasants disliked the Viet Cong a young 
ARVN officer began to make good impression 
last year and he was warned in time to leave 
each time the Viet Cong assassination squad 
visited the village. But when an American 
was assigned to advise him the villagers 
changed their minds decided that the Viet 
Cong were right in opposing even good offi- 
cials from Saigon because they would bring 
American control and allowed the next 
assassination squad to kill the young ARVN 
Officer. 


LINOTRON—FASTEST TYPESETTING 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure for me to report on an impor- 
tant scientific development in the world 
of printing. 

It is an electronic typesetting system 
which composes words on film at speeds 
of more than 1,000 characters per second. 
It is now in use at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Called Linotron, it is the fastest type- 
setting machine in the world. It is the 
first ever to set an entire page of type at 
one time. All previous methods compose 
type one line at a time. 

Linotron uses a highly advanced tele- 
vision technique where the functions of 
256 television cameras are applied to set 
pages from computer programed tapes. 
At its average pace of 1,000 characters 
per second, the system completes a book- 
size page every 5 seconds with no time 
loss between pages. It could typeset the 
Bible in about 77 minutes, a job which 
took Johannes Gutenberg nearly 5 years 
in the 15th century. 

The system is the result of more than 
4 years of joint development effort by the 
CBS Laboratories of Stamford, Conn., 
and Mergenthaler Linotype Co., a divi- 
sion of ELTRA Corp. 

At formal ceremonies on Monday, the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], chairman of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Printing, described 
Linotron as the most significant develop- 
ment in typesetting since the invention 
of the Linotype machine in 1886. He said: 

In the effort to cope with the information 
explosion, a major bottleneck has been 
eliminated. For the first time, man is able 


to compose typography at computer speeds— 
not a line at a time, but over an entire page 


in any sequence of characters desired, It is 
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an amazing machine and will save the gov- 
ernment thousands of dollars. 


Immediately following the ceremonies, 
the Linotron began work on a Defense 
Supply Agency stock catalog job of 
nearly 50,000 pages. Formerly reproduced 
from computer printout copy, the cata- 
log, as typeset by Linotron, will save the 
Government an estimated $250,000 an- 
nually. 

James L. Harrison, the head of the 
Government Printing Office, said that up 
to 40 percent of the bulk of large print- 
ing jobs can be saved with the use of 
one Linotron system. The GPO will re- 
ceive a second system later this year. 
He added: 

The use of two Linotron systems will repay 
the government’s $2 million investment in 
less than two years. 


An even more advanced version of 
Linotron, designed to reproduce pictures 
as well as type, is now being built by 
CBS Laboratories and Mergenthaler for 
the U.S. Air Force Logistics Command. 

J. A. Keller, president of ELTRA Corp., 
said: 


Linotron will have a profound effect on the 
future of printing and publishing. The sys- 
tems now in existence and those presently 
being built are sophisticated and have great 
capacity, but development work is continu- 


Linotron is expanding into a whole family 
of systems involving computer typesetting, 
and can be tailored to individual needs in 
the fields of general printing, book publish- 
ing, newspapers and computer printout. 


The development of the Linotron was 
led by Kenneth Moore, general manager 
of CBS Laboratories’ Graphic Systems 
Department, according to Dr. Peter C. 
Goldmark, president and director of re- 
search of CBS Laboratories, who said: 


The principles on which the Linotron de- 
velopments are based lend themselves to 
fundamentally new methods of selectively 
retrieving and randomly recording extreme 
resolution alpha numeric symbols or picture 
material. An entirely new generation of full 
page character and picture typesetting sys- 
tems will evolve from the first phase of our 
development work which resulted in the 
Linotron machine placed into operation to- 
day. 
1 is gratifying to CBS Laboratories that 
such diverse government projects as CBS 
Laboratories’ Lunar Orbiter development and 
the Linotron shared in many of our funda- 
mental technologies. 


The heart of the radically new com- 
posing system is an electronic tube de- 
veloped by CBS Laboratories, accord- 
ing to Mr. Moore. From a set of glass 
plate type character grids, letters, nu- 
merals and symbols are projected onto a 
light-sensitive surface of the tube. 

Mr. Moore said: 


The tube essentially performs the function 
of television cameras, each aimed at a differ- 
ent character. 

On command from a coded computer tape, 
the tube releases the characters—in the 
form of electrons, which are amplified into 
video signals—and allows them to appear in 
any desired position and size on the screen 
of a unique cathode ray tube. The tube can 
display 180 times more detailed type and pic- 
ture information than an ordinary televi- 
sion receiver. As the characters appear on 
the screen—faster than the human eye can 
detect—they are instantly recorded on film 
in front of the screen. 
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Although Linotron averages 1,000 
characters per second for extreme high- 
quality reproduction, it can run as fast 
as 10,000 characters per second for print 
of typewriter quality. There are no mov- 
ing parts except for advancing the film 
and changing the glass grids to different 
type styles. Each of these motions takes 
a fraction of a second. 

Computer programing codes to operate 
Linotron were developed by Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., prime contractor of 
the system. Basic copy to be printed is 
first punched on paper tape along with 
instructions for page makeup, indenta- 
tion, type changes and other informa- 
tion. The paper tape is then converted to 
magnetic tape by the computer, which 
—— directions for spacing and hyphen- 
ating. 

Mr. Harrison observed: 

Almost 20 percent of the total $1 billion 
Federal printing program now involves 
photographic reproduction of information 
fed out directly from computers. This is 
somewhat like reproducing an endless tele- 
gram, with its accompanying poor quality, 
hard to read type and mammoth waste of 
paper. 

Mr. Harrison emphasized: 

Because it uses magnetic tape, Linotron 
will free computers to do other jobs, A com- 
puter can put information on tape many 


times faster than it can print the same in- 
formation on paper. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader, to fully confirm my under- 
standing, that the Senate will convene at 
9:30 tomorrow morning. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in response to the query from the 
distinguished minority leader, there will 
be no more votes tonight. 

The Williams amendment will be 
made the pending amendment tonight 
before we adjourn. We will adjourn un- 
til 9:30 tomorrow morning under the 
previous agreement. There will be no 
more than 15 minutes for morning busi- 
ness, after which the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the Williams 
amendment and, under the previous 
agreement, up to 45 minutes will be al- 
lowed for the Williams amendment. 

So it is anticipated that there will be 
a vote by 10:30 tomorrow morning on the 
Williams amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have one further in- 
quiry. As I understand it, when action is 
completed on the pending bill, the next 
order of business will be the so-called 
transportation appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is also my understanding. 
There are four appropriation bills on the 
calendar, and it is my understanding, 
after talking with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Mr. Mansrrietp, that the 
first of those appropriation bills to be 
considered by the Senate will be the 
transportation bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand also that 
after we complete the consideration of 
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that bill, we will consider the State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. And then perhaps NASA and fi- 
nally public works. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But not necessarily in 
that order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Not nec- 
essarily in that order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand the Senator to say 
that the State, Justice, and Commerce 
appropriation bill will follow the Trans- 
portation appropriation bill? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I referred 
to it as the second in a series, but I then 
stated that these would not necessarily 
follow in that order. The transportation 
appropriation bill will be first. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I hope that bill will 
not come up before next Tuesday. I hope 
that can be arranged satisfactorily. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
leadership will be glad to cooperate as 
far as possible, I am sure. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued opera- 
tion of economic opportunity programs, 
to authorize an Emergency Employment 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 381 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
i gp I send an amendment to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, reads as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 3, strike out 
everything through line 17 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “sum of $2,060,000,000 
of which, subject to the provisions of section 
616 of such Act, the amounts appropriated 
or made available by appropriation Act shall 
not exceed $295,000,000 for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of part A of title 
I of such Act, $579,000,000 for the purpose 
of carrying out part B of title I, $1,022,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying out title IT, $20,- 
000,000 for the purpose of carrying out part 
A of title III, $27,000,000 for the purpose 
of carrying out part B of title III, $70,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying out title V, $16,- 
000,000 for the purpose of carrying out title 
VI, and $31,000,000 for the purpose of carry- 
ing out title VIII, and”. 
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On page 26, strike out lines 10 and 11, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 102, Parts B and D of title I of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 are con- 
solidated as a new part of such title and 
amended to read as follows:“. 

On page 37, in line 19, strike out “and part 
D of this title”. 

Beginning with line 17 on page 40, strike 
out everything through line 12 on page 46. 

Beginning with line 8 on page 78, strike 
out everything through line 21 on page 86. 

Redesignate sections 104 through 106 as 
sections 103 through 105, respectively, and 
redesignate sections 109 through 113 as sec- 
tions 106 through 110, respectively. 


Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds so that I may yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask whether it is expected 
that there will be a final vote on the pov- 
erty program tomorrow. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am very 
sanguine that we can have third reading 
and passage of the bill reasonably early 
tomorrow. Of course, I would have to tell 
my friend the Senator from New Jersey 
that doubtful things are very uncertain. 
It is possible that the bill will go over. 
However, I am pretty confident that we 
can finish the bill tomorrow, and that 
there will be votes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS oí New Jersey. I can 
now answer the question of a distin- 
guished citizen of New Jersey who just 
called me, Elston Howard, who catches 
for the Boston Red Sox. He has offered 
me two tickets for the game. I will call 
him back and tell him I will have to be 
here. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sorry. Perhaps the 
Senator can make it for the third game. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes without taking time from 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE F-111 AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing recent months, Congress and the 
American public have received much in- 
formation regarding serious problems 
which continue to plague the F-111 air- 
craft program. There have been many 
news articles and broadcasts about the 
TFX, as it was originally called. They 
have been extremely interesting and 
quite enlightening to Members of Con- 
gress and to many millions of citizens 
who are concerned with our national de- 
fense capability. A number of these ac- 
counts have been printed in the RECORD 
at my request. 

Another excellent article, entitled 
“The Critics Paint an Airplane Lemon,” 
by Ralph K. Bennett, appeared in the 
October 2, 1967, issue of the National 
Observer. I wish to commend the author 
for having placed the troubles of this 
F-111 biservice aircraft in proper per- 
spective for discerning and interested 
readers. 

We recall that it was almost 5 years 
ago that research and development for 
this airplane was initiated. It is now con- 
ceded that the Navy version, the F—111B, 
is more than 2½ years behind schedule. 
We all know that the total costs of the 
original TFX aircraft, as estimated in 
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1962, have now more than doubled. The 
cost of approximately 1,300 of these 
planes which we now propose to buy has 
spiraled to more than double the esti- 
mated cost of the more than 1,700 we 
originally intended to procure. It also is 
well known that Pentagon officials have 
admitted in congressional hearings that 
both the Navy and Air Force versions of 
the plane are seriously deficient in speci- 
fied combat mission performance. 

In his article, Mr. Bennett indicates 
that a primary cause for the multiple 
problems of the F-111 is found in the 
insistence of the Secretary of Defense 
that the dubious goal of “commonality” 
between both versions take precedence 
over the vital objective of attaining weap- 
onry effectiveness. When an airplane’s 
costs escalate and when its performance 
is sacrificed to maintain an unrealistic 
concept like commonality, the heralded 
theory of “cost effectivness“ produces, 
as it has in this instance, an aircraft 
which military officials in the Pentagon 
now privately refer to as a “clunker.” 

Mr. President, I am not implying that 
commonality cannot be a valid and eco- 
nomical concept. Money can certainly be 
saved by ordering the procurement of a 
common weapon when the requirements 
of the individual services are identical. 
There is no way, however, to build with 
identical parts an effective single weapons 
system which will carry out separate and 
widely diverse military missions. Mr. 
Bennett’s article points out that the TFX 
program was an attempt to combine the 
drastically different design and perform- 
ance characteristics of a Navy plane 
weighing 50,000 pounds and an Air Force 
plane weighing 90,000 pounds. The re- 
sult is an 80,000-pound hybrid craft that 
cannot capably perform to the require- 
ments of either service. 

The original insistence upon common- 
ality, by amateurs in the Pentagon, de- 
spite the warnings of expert engineers 
and technicians that in this case the con- 
cept was neither valid nor feasible, is one 
of the glaring and most critical mistakes 
made in the F-111 program. The stub- 
born refusal of top Pentagon officials to 
admit the basic error of applying the 
commonality concept to this program has 
compounded and intensified the F-111’s 
fundamental problems in almost 5 years 
of research and development and caused 
the costs to soar while the weaponry ef- 
fectiveness has alarmingly sagged. It is 
now crystal clear that a complete rede- 
sign of the airplane in both its versions 
would be necessary to produce two in- 
dividual weapons systems that would 
meet the separate needs of the services 
and the initial operational requirements 
specified by the Navy and the Air Force. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Bennett’s article in the Na- 
tional Observer be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the National Observer, Oct. 2, 1967] 
AFTERBURN FOR Mr. MCNAMARA: THE CRITICS 
PAINT AN AIRPLANE LEMON 
(By Ralph K. Bennett) 

„If the military really must fly, why 
can’t it buy one machine and take turns 
using it?”—President CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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F-111 born TFX out of Robert Strange 
McNamara. On paper it is the most sophis- 
ticated, flexible, yet economic air-weapons 
system yet devised—a single airplane capable 
of performing the divergent missions of both 
Navy and Air Force. In reality it may be the 
most costly bungle in the not-too-tidy his- 
tory of American military procurement—a 
multibillion-dollar farrago, which may not 
only place an imposition on the taxpayer but 
may also compromise national defense, 

What to do about it? Men of good will are 
torn by indecision. On the one hand they 
listen as starchy U.S. Sen. John McClellan, 
Arkansas Democrat, says the plans ought to 
be scrapped now, while there’s time. On the 
other hand, they listen to Mr, McNamara’s 
continuing insistence that the plane can meet 
all the requirements for which it was built, 
and maybe more. 

The F-111 is the most controversial weap- 
ons system ever built, and last week the con- 
troversy showed no signs of slackening off. 
The Defense Department says the sleek, 
“swing wing” jet represents a bundle of tech- 
nological firsts. Critics argue that it has 
established some other “firsts.” 

They believe the F-111 represents the first 
instance of a multibillion-dollar defense 
project being undertaken entirely on the 
basis of rough figures, never set down for 
accounting, but merely stashed away “in his 
head” by the Secretary of Defense. 

They believe the F-111 is the first major 
air-weapons system, already scheduled for 
complete integration into national defense, 
that has reached its fifth year of develop- 
ment without meeting the standards orig- 
inally set for it, and without operating with 
complete reliability, 

They believe the F-111 represents the first 
time that a highly qualified military selec- 
tion board has been overruled on its selection 
of an aircraft by the Secretary of Defense. 
In this particular instance, the board was 
given no opportunity to explain why it pre- 
ferred an alternate design to the F-111 
through four reviews of the project. 

They believe the F-111 is the first major 
U.S. military aircraft to have doubled and 
perhaps tripled in cost before ever becoming 
operational. Expected to average about $3,- 
000,000 per plane at the outset of the pro- 
gram, the F-111 now bears a price tag of 
about $6,000,000 for the Air Force version, 
$8,000,000 for the Navy version. 


THE SWINGING WING 


General Dynamics, of Fort Worth, which 
won out over the Boeing Co. for the contract 
to build the F-111, is now working feverishly 
to make the plane a semblance of what it 
was originally intended to be. Theoretically, 
the secret of the F-111's “success” is its vari- 
able sweep wing. With the wing extended at 
right angles to the fuselage, the plane should 
have the capability of taking off and landing 
at very low speeds over a very short distance. 
If it sweeps its wing back 60 degrees, the F- 
111 should be able to fly at Mach 2.5 (about 
1,650 m.p.h.) at very high altitudes, With 
wings swept entirely back, the plane takes on 
the appearance of a delta-wing jet, and 
should be able to streak along at supersonic 
speeds at tree-top level, thus avoiding enemy 
radar. 

This amazing versatility, envisioned back 
in 1962, was to be the one-plane answer to 
the differing needs of the Air Force and the 
Navy. At that time, the Air Force wanted a 
heavy (between 80,000 and 90,000 pounds), 
slim, sleek, and strong fighter-bomber able 
to defend itself and able to make sustained 
supersonic “dashes” beneath enemy radar. 
The Air Force was already undertaking pre- 
liminary study of such a plane. 

The Navy, meanwhile, was seeking a suc- 
cessor to its highly successful McDonnell 
F-4 fighter. The Navy wanted a plane with 
the capability of protecting the fleet from 
aerial attack at a great distance from the fleet 
itself. It had to be light (no more than 
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60,000 pounds) and short (for aircraft car- 


rier stowage); and stubby, (to permit pilot 
and copilot to sit side-by-side). The plane 
must of course be capable of short take-off 
and landing, must have a long range, and 
must be able to lolter“ for great lengths of 
time, watching for approaching enemy air- 
craft. It would defend the fleet by firing 
sophisticated Phoenix missiles, computerized 
to select and destroy the most dangerous of 
incoming targets. 

Both services were playing with the idea 
of a swing-wing aircraft for their needs when 
President John F. Kennedy came into office 
and Mr. McNamara went to the Pentagon. 
Mr. McNamara’s zeal in cutting out unnec- 
essary duplication between the services is 
already legend. When he saw that the Air 
Force and the Navy were planning to develop 
two swing-wing planes, he reasoned that if 
they both were to build and buy the same 
swing-wing aircraft there would be a tre- 
mendous saving in research and development 
and production costs. 

This new plane, in short, would be the 
synthesis of Mr. McNamara's gospel of com- 
monality.” It is in many ways a sound gospel, 
preaching as it does that the various military 
services can save a lot of money by using the 
same basic items wherever possible, from belt 
buckles, to boots, to butcher’s smocks. But 
now commonality was to be carried into the 
realm of a sophisticated weapons system. 
There the trouble began. Mr. McNamara saw 
little difference in the mission requirements 
of the Navy and the Air Force. He ordered 
joint development “of a single aircraft of 
genuine tactical utility to both services” in 
& now famous memorandum of Sept. 1, 1961. 
The Navy and the Air Force grumbled, but 
s joint Source Selection Board was formed to 
establish criteria and select the best design 
offered by contractors. 


TOO MUCH COMPROMISING 


The problem of commonality pervaded 
work on the plane, then designated TFX for 
Tactical Fighter Experimental. Neither the 
Navy nor the Air Force felt a truly superior 
weapons system was possible. There was sim- 
ply too much compromising. “. . . The in- 
compatability of requirements led the Navy 
to say that the things that made the Air 
Force plane better, made the Navy airplane 
worse,” said George Spangenberg, evaluation 
director of the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
He and other officials said commonality would 
present great difficulty for any manufacturer. 

The two services finally did achieve com- 

on performance, weight, and 
various aircraft characteristics. The two 
companies offering the best designs to meet 
the joint service terms were General Dynam- 
ics and the Boeing Co. Both offered swing- 
wing planes of very similar configuration, al- 
though the Boeing design had large air 
scoops above and behind the cockpit, which 
made it easily recognizable. Neither de- 
pigner could meet the requirements of the 
services. Four times they reworked their de- 
signs and presented them to the Source Se- 
lection Board. Through all four go-rounds 
the members of the board preferred the Boe- 
ing design. It had longer range, greater fire 
power, could carry a greater selection of 
Weapons, used thrust reversers instead of 
air brakes, and it was about 2,000 pounds 
lighter. The high-mounted air scoops meant 
there was less chance of damage to jet en- 
gines from foreign objects sucked in from 
the ground. They also minimized the pos- 
sibility of exhaust from a fired missile blast- 
ing into the engine, cutting off its air supply, 
and thereby conking it out. They felt that 
Boeing management expertise, and the fact 
that the Boeing plane was lighter, would 
make its plane more economical. 
_ The Source Selection Board made its rec- 
ommendation to the Air Force Council, con- 
sisting of nine generals and (because of the 
joint effort) three admirals. On Nov. 8, 1962, 
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the Air Force Council met. Its chairman, 
Air Force Gen. William F. McKee, recalled 
that “because of the clear operational su- 
periority of the Boeing aircraft and other 
factors, the Air Force Council, with Navy 
members, voted unanimously to recommend 
Boeing as a source...” for the new alr- 
craft, The council said the Boeing design 
advantage over General Dynamics was “clear 
and substantial.” 

Secretary McNamara turned down the de- 
cision and chose General D cs. In a 
memorandum of Nov. 21, 1962, he criticized 
the “execssive optimism” of Boeing reflected 
in its design, and ordered acceptance of 
General Dynamics’ proposal “on the basis 
that it proposes the greater degree of com- 
monness, contemplates the use of conven- 
tional materials [Boeing had urged use of 
titanium], provides the higher confidence in 
structural design, and offers the better pos- 
sibility of obtaining the aircraft desired on 
schedule and within the dollars programed.” 

The Source Selection Board and the Air 
Force Council were never called for con- 
sultation, given an opportunity to explain, 
or to hear explanations. They were merely 
informed of the decision. Albert W. Black- 
burn, an aerospace consultant in the Penta- 
gon at the time, later observed that “it is 
difficult to imagine that several hundred top 
technical experts. . . would again with such 
seriousness of purpose and over such a long 
period of time . . so enthusiastically seek 
to accomplish the choice of the superior 
Weapon-system proposal in another such 
competition when the total effort ex- 
pended by them is from their point of view 
completely negated by an executive deci- 
sion.” 

M’NAMARA STANDS FIRM 


This executive decision by Mr. McNamara 
is the pivot point of the entire F-111 con- 
troversy. If it negated all that went before, 
it also places full responsibility for what 
comes after upon Mr. McNamara's shoulders. 
The Secretary of Defense has gladly accepted 
this burden, and has stood by it unflinch- 
ingly to this day, through a storm of criticism 
and a continuing investigation by the Sen- 
ate Permanent Investigating Subcommittee, 
headed by Senator McClellan. 

Mr. McNamara’s reputation as the great 
steel-trap brain of the Pentagon, the deci- 
sion maker who brought economy and effi- 
ciency to the Defense Department, was put 
on the line with the F-111 decision. Was it 
a bankrupt decision? A costly mistake? The 
people who will answer “yes” to those ques- 
tions are legion. But remembering the ani- 
mosity that has developed between the 
civilian element in the Pentagon, represented 
by Mr. McNamara, and the military, most of 
the brickbats thrown the Secretary's way 
must be examined judiciously, taken spar- 
ingly. However, there are undeniable facts 
arising from the inception of the TFX pro- 
gram, and the subsequent development of 
the F-111, which today place Mr. McNamara’s 
decision in dubious light. 

First, the cost. Since 1962, Mr. McNamara 
and his aides have trumpeted the “fact” that 
building of the joint-service airplane would 
save the taxpayers $1 billion. A year later, 
the Senate investigators discovered that the 
$1 billion figure was computed by a consult- 
ant in the Pentagon on a hypothetical air- 
plane with “no relationship to General Dy- 
namics or Boeing, or any of the other four 
earlier contractors.” But the $1 billion figure 
has become an amusing antigue anyway, be- 
cause of the ballooning cost of the F-111 
program. 

ESTIMATES GO UP 

Back in 1963, the Air Force looked forward 
to spending $711,000,000 on research and de- 
velopment of the F-111, with this included 
in a total cost of Just under $6 billion for 
purchase of 1,700 of the planes. Now the Air 
Force has revised its estimates. Misgivings 
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about the plane have caused the total pur- 
chase to be reduced to 1,300 planes. How- 
ever, research and development costs are now 
topping out at $2 billion, with at least $10 
billion to be spent on actual plane pur- 
chases. 

How could there be so much miscalcula- 
tion on this revolutionary move to bring 
economy to military procurement? Of course 
the original figures upon which costs were 
calculated would be of great help in pro- 
viding an answer. But there aren't any. Sec- 
retary McNamara rejected Air Force cost esti- 
mates on the TFX program as “unreliable” 
back in 1962. However, as the then comp- 
troller general of the United States, Joseph 
Campbell, testified in 1963, Mr. McNamara 
had no “independent or additional cost esti- 
mates” of his own upon which to base the 
feasibility of the TFX program. When repre- 
sentatives from Mr. Campbell's office per- 
sonally asked the Secretary of Defense for 
such figures, “he (the Secretary) stated that 
he had the figures in his head, indicating 
to us that he did not have them on paper.” 

Mr. McNamara’s remarkable candor at this 
juncture must certainly be applauded, but 
Mr. Campbell was appalled by the implica- 
tions of what the Secretary of Defense had 
said. “I would expect the fullest kind of 
documentation in this case for two reasons,” 
the comptroller general told the Senate in- 
vestigators. “One is the enormous expendi- 
ture involved, and second, which may not 
seem important, but it is to me, in case I 
were not around to explain something, the 
supporting documents would be available.” 

The second element detracting from Mr. 
McNamara's decision is the evidence of the 
F-111 itself. The Air Force version of the 
plane can reach scarcely over 25,000 feet 
when fully loaded with bombs and fuel. 
This is far below the projected—and secret— 
ceiling for the aircraft. Its ferry range is 
600 miles short of requirements, and its 
crucial tree-top “dash” {the Air 
Force’s prime requirement) is about 25 to 
50 miles compared to the 200 miles needed. 
The speed brake—a hinged device that pro- 
jects from the fuselage to increase wind 
resistance and slow the plane—continues to 
give trouble. (The Boeing design called for 
thrust reversers in the engines, such as are 
used on jet liners, to substitute for a speed 
brake). 

Because of the effort towards “common- 
ality,” the Navy  version—designated 
F-111B—suffers all these same ills, plus 
more. The most important is weight. In com- 
promising with the Air Force, the Navy ac- 
cepted a projected 55,000-pound weight for 
its plane. Now the Navy version weighs about 
75,000 pounds when armed and fueled. This 
is dangerously excessive for carrier opera- 
tions and leaves little leeway for the fact 
that military planes grow in weight by as 
much as 25 per cent over the years, as new 
armament and electronic systems are added. 
The Navy will have to restructure most of 
its carrier elevators to accommodate all this 
weight. Usually, when a plane is brought up 
to the deck of the carrier, it rises on the 
elevator with a tractor already attached to 
drag it to the catapult. Not so with the 
F-111B. The Navy will need extra tractors 
since the plane will not fit on an elevator 
with its tractor. So there will have to he 
tractors below decks and tractors above 
decks. 

A LOT OF WIND 


One of the most crucial of the Navy's 
military requirements has sadly eroded too. 
The Navy wanted a plane that could take 
off from a carrier at anchor with no wind, 
The F-111B will need a wind of 29 knots 
(allowing for the Navy's 10-knot safety mar- 
gin) to take off. This means that the F-111B 
will only be able to take off when the car- 
rier is moving, and moving into the wind. 
If there is a wind of, say, 20 knots the carrier 
will have to be moving at least at 9 knots 
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in order for the F-111B to take off. If there 
is little wind the carrier will have to be mov- 
ing at top speed to permit take-off of F- 
111Bs. And the carrier will be moving in a 
predictable direction, since it must move 
into the wind. An enemy could therefore 
know by wind direction which way the car- 
rier is moving. Original requirements, if 
satisfied, would have provided an almost in- 
stant response capability, which the Navy 
will not have with the F-111B—a plane 
ironically designated for defense of the fleet. 


ONE VERSION PROCEEDS 


Other problems plaguing both planes are 
myriad. They have caused production and 
development delays that have put the Navy 
version of the plane behind schedule by as 
much as two years. It is still considered 
“unacceptable for service use” by the Navy. 
But the Pentagon has steamed ahead, letting 
a $1.8 billion contract for the Air Force 
version (for an initial 493 planes) to General 
Dynamics. The Pentagon insists that while 
the Navy plan has had its troubles, the Air 
Force version is getting along fine. Senator 
McClellan observes, however, that “in view 
of the persistence for commonality, most 
of the defects in the Navy plane are also 
present in the Air Force plane. If these de- 
fects cannot be corrected, there is reason 
to consider abandonment of the project.” 

Far from abandoning the project, Mr. Mc- 
Namara has announced more tasks will be 
assigned to the F-111. He plans to phase out 
345 B-52s and 80 B-58s of the Strategic Air 
Command (SAC) and replace them with an 
F-111 modification called the FB-111. SAC 
and other military officials have pointed out 
that, judging from the present standards of 
the F-111 series, such a plane would be sadly 
deficient in almost every service requirement 
as a long-range bomber. 

Such moves by Mr. McNamara have shaken 
his critics somewhat. How can he be wrong if 
he keeps banking on the F-111 so much? 
“Gad, what a poker player he’d be,” remarked 
a member of the House of Representatives, 
intimating that the Secretary may be bluff- 
ing his way through an incredible error. 
Other Congressmen believe the Secretary is 
just too “vain and egotistical” (as Senator 
McClellan put it in a speech) to back down 
and admit an error. This has put Mr. Mc- 
Clellan in an uncomfortable position. He 
wants the Armed Services to have the best 
possible airplane for their needs; but he does 
not want a program costing so much money 
to slip through if it is not feasible. He has 
sought to withhold major funding of the 
F-111 program, but all the while he has been 
beset by the nagging thought that Mr. Mc- 
Namara may have put the United States so 
far out on the limb with F-111 that its de- 
fense may be compromised unless this plane, 
good or bad, is used. Since the F-111 con- 
troversy began there have been no major new 
Military-aircraft programs begun to fulfill 
similar defense needs, 

“We may find ourselves out on the edge 
somewhere about 1970 with a lousy airplane 
and nothing to replace it,” said a Navy officer 
in the Pentagon last week. 


THE COST OF COMMONALITY 


Secretary McNamara insists the F-111 is 
not a “lousy” airplane. He is staking every- 
thing on it, and on the concept of commonal- 
ity. This is rather ironic, since the whole rea- 
son for commonality is economy. The F-111 
gives every evidence of being an airplane in 
which money, lots of it, is being paid out to 
achieve commonality. General Dynamics and 
the Defense Department maintain that the 
“commonality factor’ of the F-111 is about 
80 per cent. This means that 80 per cent of 
the parts in the Air Force and Navy versions 
are identical. Aircraft designers and consul- 
tants interviewed by The National Observer 
refuse to believe this is so. Some venture to 
believe the factor has dropped to 60 per cent, 
and will go much lower before the F-111 is 
completely operational. 
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It is possible to achieve commonality and 
come up with something acceptable. But is 
acceptable good enough, where national de- 
fense is at stake? “The Defense Department 
has been able to say this plane is acceptable,” 
notes Senator McClellan. “Well, acceptable is 
something far less than was expected in the 
F-111. These planes are not what either serv- 
ice asked for. The cost is more. The quality is 
less.” 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued op- 
eration of economic opportunity pro- 
grams, to authorize an Emergency Em- 
ployment Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Percy in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time on the pending amendment not 
start running until tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


IMPACT SCHOOL AID 


Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
conferees on H.R. 10196, the appropria- 
tions bill for the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, have reached a deci- 
sion on the impacted school aid problem 
which will cause great difficulties in 
many localities across the Nation. 

The conference committee agreed to 
take the House figure on this item— 
$439,137,000. The Senate had voted for 
$33,800,000 more for this purpose, or a 
total of $472,937,000. I am convinced the 
Senate’s decision for the larger figure 
was completely justified, and that Con- 
gress will have to consider supplemental 
nourishment for these federally-affected 
areas. 

I know that this has been a matter of 
great concern to the members of the 
conference committee, and that their de- 
cision was not arrived at without much 
attention. However, we must recognize 
the connection that this item has to our 
national defense posture. Schools within 
military-affected areas are under severe 
strain due to the extraordinary activity 
resulting from the war in Vietnam. Thus, 
important reductions made by the House 
figure will affect adversely the school 
programs of these already overcrowded 
schools. 


JEWISH NEW YEAR 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, at 7 p.m. 
on this day, Wednesday, October 4, Jews 
throughout the world will usher in their 
New Year, of 5728. I rejoice with them in 
the observance that they will tender to 
this new milestone of their life. 

In the main, their 5,728 years have 
been filled with adversities and difficul- 
ties. They were robbed by the kings and 
mobbed by the people, stopped from 
working at their professions by the 
guilds, and prohibited from worshiping 
in accordance with their faith by rulers 
intolerant of other people’s religions. 
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Without a common language, without a 
land to which they could go and rest 
their weary heads, but devotedly adher- 
ing to their Torah they struggled 
through life. 

In the year 1492, when Columbus dis- 
covered America, the King of Spain dis- 
covered the Jews. He robbed them of 
their possesisons. Under penalty of tor- 
ture and frequently death, an abandon- 
ment of their religion was demanded. To 
their great tribute, they suffered tor- 
tures and confiscation of their property, 
and forfeiture of life, rather than aban- 
don their faith. 

They were driven out of their ancient 
land of Jerusalem, driven out of Spain, 
and caused to move to various places of 
the world, but never have they given up 
their faith in their Torah. 

Six million of them suffered death un- 
der the cruelty and terrorism of Hitler. 
Their only uniting force was the Torah, 
carried with them wherever they sought 
refuge. 

How these people were able to survive 
has been a mystery and, in fact, a mir- 
acle in the history of the people of th 
world. > 

Mr. President, Rabbi David L. Genuth, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, a distinguished Jew- 
ish Rabbi, has issued a message in con- 
nection with this significant beginning 
of the 5,728th year of Jewish life. His 
message is so replete with tender and ap- 
propriate thoughts that I feel it is highly 
worthy of becoming a part of the RECORD 
of the Senate. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the message of Rabbi David L. 
Genuth be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On Wednesday, October 4th at 7 P.M., Jews 
throughout the world will usher in the year 
5728. 

One of the inspiring prayers reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Now, Lord our God, put thy awe upon 
all whom thou hast made, thy dread upon 
all whom thou hast created; let thy works 
revere thee, let all thy creatures worship 
thee; may thy all blend into one brother- 
hood to do thy will with a perfect heart. For 
we know, Lord our God, that there is do- 
minion, power and might; thou are revered 
above all that thou hast created.” 

This year more than ever we are going to 
offer special prayers for the Fatherhood of 
God and for the Brotherhood of Man, 

According to our belief the first man was 
created on our Religious New Year. He was 
created in the image of God and he was en- 
dowed with an immortal soul. 

When we refer to man, we include all of 
God's children, regardless of race, creed or 
color. 

I believe it will be very appropriate for 
Jews all over the world to pray for peace in 
general and for peace in Viet Nam in par- 
ticular. 

We, as Americans of Jewish faith had a 
great share in the making of this nation. 
In the mine and in the mill, at the lathe and 
at the loom, in counting room and council 
chamber, the Jews has been at work for 3 
centuries and a half for his America. He has 
sentried his nation’s camp; he has been in 
the mast's look-out on his nations ship; he 
has gone out to battle, and he was among 
them that fell at the firing line ... The 
future will place new solemn obligations 
upon us for the country’s sake and as Ju- 
daism’s consecration; we shall not shirk our 
duties. 
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We will continue to defend our American- 
ism with all our hearts and souls. 

On the New Year's we read Biblical portions 
pertaining to the day and one of the portions 
we recall the stirring challenge in the Bible, 
“I call heaven and earth to witness against 
you this day.” 

“Choose life“ has been spoken throughout 
history to men and nations at the point 
when a life-or-death decision has to be made. 
The challenge is more urgent and more 
momentous today than ever before, because 
man has acquired skills and studied techni- 
ques which can easily eliminate him from our 
planet. His amazing conquests in the realm 
of nature may only speed his own annihila- 
tion unless he is more successful in conquer- 
ing human nature. The tragedy of our age 
is that man learned to split the atom before 
he achieved a united humanity. 

The High Holy Days present man with the 
greatest gift of God, that man was created 
in the image of God, and he was endowed 
with a Divine and Immortal Soul. 

In the last 30 or 40 years we presented him 
with a concept which is not true, and there- 
fore we corrupted him. We presented man 
as an automation of reflexes, as a mind- 
machine, as a bundle of instincts, and envi- 
ronment. We feel the nihilism to which mod- 
ern man is, in any case, prone. This is the rea- 
son why on the Day of Atonement we read 
the story of Jonah, the Prophet. He was the 
Prophet who tried to run away from his 
Divinely-given duty but could never escape. 
He was also the Prophet who had to learn 
the lesson of the High Holy Days—that hu- 
man life is a gift from God, and all men are 
God's children. 

Rosh Hashanah also reminds us how im- 
portant it is for each and every one of us 
to listen to God in the soft, still voice of 
our conscience. The Bible depicts the situa- 
tion most picturesquely. The great Prophet 
Alijah was weary of life and prayed to die. 
He then received a Divine Command to go 
to Mt. Sinai. The trip took him 40 days; 
when he stood on top of the Mountain, great 
upheavals took place. There was a whirlwind 
that broke the rocks in pieces, there was an 
earthquake, and there was fire. The Holy 
Scriptures report that God was not in the 
whirlwind or in the earthquake, nor in the 
fire. Then came a soft, still voice. Alijah was 
suddenly aware of the presence of God. He 
received the Divine message and returned 
to his people. How important this message 
is for modern man! 

Earthquakes in the shape of major or 
minor wars will not create the Kingdom of 
God. Riots and violence, b and destroy- 
ing will not assure us of a world of brother- 
hood and peace. Only by listening to the soft- 
still voice of God who keeps on repeating 
every moment of the day, “Choose life— 
choose peace—choose brotherhood,” only 
then will our civilization be saved and man- 
kind will enjoy peace and tranquillity in all 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Percy in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, before making a motion to 
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adjourn, I ask that the clerk state the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
proposes an amendment to S. 2388, as 
follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 3, strike 
out everything through line 17 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “sum of $2,- 
060,000,000 of which, subject to the provi- 
sions of section 616 of such Act, the amounts 
appropriated or made available by appropria- 
tion Act shall not exceed $295,000,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
part A of title I of such Act, $579,000,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out part B of title I, 
$1,022,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out 
title II, $20,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out part A of title III, $27,000,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out part B of title II, 
$70,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out 
title V, $16,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out title VI, and $31,000,000 for the purpose 
of carrying out title VIII, and”. 

On page 26, strike out lines 10 and 11, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 102. Parts B and D of title I of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 are con- 
solidated as a new part of such title and 
amended to read as follows:“. 

On page 37, in line 19, strike out “and 
part D of this title”. 

Beginning with line 17 on page 40, strike 
out everything through line 12 on page 45. 

Beginning with line 8 on page 78, strike 
out everything through line 21 on page 86. 

Redesignate sections 104 through 106 as 
sections 103 through 105, respectively, and 
redesignate sections 109 through 113 as sec- 
tions 106 through 110, respectively. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the information of Senators, 
I wish to recapitulate the information I 
gave to the Senate earlier today in re- 
sponse to the question propounded by 
the distinguished and able minority 
leader. 

In the morning, in accordance with 
the unanimous-consent agreement of- 
fered by the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFiELp], the morning business will 
be confined to no more than 15 minutes, 
following which, the consideration of the 
Williams amendment will take place, 
and 45 minutes is allotted to the con- 
sideration of that amendment, There will 
then be a vote on the Williams amend- 
ment, 

Following the vote on the Wiliams 
amendment there may be other amend- 
ments and there may be other votes; 
but it is hoped that the third reading 
of the bill would follow not too long 
thereafter and that the Senate might 
then reach a final vote on the poverty 
bill. 

Following the disposition of the pov- 
erty bill it is intended that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the 
Transportation Department appropria- 
tion bill. When the consideration of that 
bill has been concluded, any one or more 
of three appropriation bills will be 
brought up during the rest of the week 
for consideration. Those three bills are 
the NASA appropriation bill, the State, 
Justice, and Commerce appropriation 
bill, and the public works appropriation 
bill. The bills will not necessarily be con- 
sidered in that order. 
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Mr. President, again, we expect to have 
some votes on tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, October 5, 1967, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate October 4 (legislative day of 
October 2), 1967: 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers, when re- 
tired, for appointment to the grade of vice 
admiral pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 5233: 

Vice Adm. Charles B. Martell, U.S. Navy. 

Vice Adm. Charles E. Weakley, U.S. Navy. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3284 and 3298: 


To be first lieutenants 


Aasen, Robert B., OF 100369. 
Adair, William H., OF 101302, 
Adams, James L., OF101303. 
Adams, Robert G., OF 100372. 
Adams, Stanley L., OF 100373. 
Adams, Thomas L., OF 100374. 
Adams, William D., OF 103166. 
Adkins, Hubert R., OF 101872. 
Alitz, Douglas A., OF101304. 
Alldredge, Donald H., OF 100378. 
Allen, John M., OF 100380. 
Allison, David B., OF 102305. 
Allman, Gary W., OF 100382. 
Amedick, Paul F., OF100741. 
Ames, Robert A., OF 101305. 
Amrine, Robert M., OF 101306. 
Anderson, Darwin J., OF 100383. 
Anderson, Norman L., OF 101307. 
Anderson, Raymond W., OF101308. 
Andre, James C., OF 100366. 
Andrews, Andrew E., OF 101309. 
Andrews, Roger L., OF 103808. 
Ankrom, Charles B., OF 101873. 
Annan, William M., OF101310, 
Anthony, Thomas E., OF 101311. 
Armstrong, David B., OF 102400. 
Arnold, Joseph C., OF 101312. 
Arrington, John W., OF 101313. 
Asbury, David L., 0095425. 
Ashbrook, Lonnie R., OF 100392. 
Austin, Lavern M., OF 100393. 
Avery, Ronald L., OF 100742. 
Bachman, Howard F., OF101314, 
Badger, Thomas A., OF 101315, 
Bailey, Harvey J., OF 101876. 
Bain, Seavy A., Jr., OF 101316. 
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H.R. 6418, the Partnership for Health 
Amendments, Will Strengthen Health 
Care in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
when the Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning and Public Health Services Amend- 
ments of 1967 were enacted, I felt that we 
had made a major move toward better 
health for all the people in this Nation. 
When the President recommended the 
extension of the Partnership for Health 
program, I supported his position en- 
thusiastically. Now I want to emphasize 
to my colleagues in the House my con- 
viction that we have taken a giant step 
when we passed H.R. 6418 on Sept. 20. 

There are many innovations in this 
legislation. It provides for States and 
communities to use Federal grants in 
programs that they know to be im- 
portant to the health of their people. 
Before, they could receive Federal money 
only for certain specified programs that 
perhaps were not the most urgent to 
meet their needs. It allows programs to 
be redesigned around the total health 
needs of people, where before they were 
designed around diseases or categories 
of need. It provides for the establishment 
and support of comprehensive planning 
for health, where before health planning 
was done piecemeal without any way of 
avoiding duplication or overlap of pro- 
grams. And in the planning process, it 
gives a major voice to the consumers of 


health service, all too often unheard in 
the past. 

As an example of what the President 
means by creative federalism, this legis- 
in our country and that the States and 
local programs, it recognizes the variety 
in our country and that the States and 
communities have and can fulfill the 
responsibility for fully assessing their 
own health situations and deciding how 
best to go about improving them. 

This is a very good piece of legislation, 
and I am grateful that we acted upon it 
with wisdom. 


Social Security: 30th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday, September 29, the Gary, Ind., 
Social Security Office celebrated the 30th 
anniversary of its opening on September 
30, 1937. 

Howard Jennings, Director of the 
Social Security Administration at Gary, 
is to be commended for his efficient work 
in successfully administering the opera- 
tions of one of the largest social security 
branch offices in the Middle West. 

Orland C. Zajicek, assistant regional 
representative, in the Chicago Social Se- 
curity Office, was present for the occa- 
sion along with other officials, business- 
men, and citizens of the Calumet region. 

In 1937, when this great program of 
the Federal Government was initiated, 


the industrial Calumet region of Indiana 
was just recovering from the greatest 
depression in our Nation’s history. Steel 
mills, factories, and businesses of all 
kinds that survived that depression were 
just beginning to successfully operate 
again. Thousands of our citizens were 
gradually being reemployed and the dark 
depression days of the early 1930’s were 
becoming a memory. The enactment of 
the nationwide social security program 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress in the middle 1930’s was 
the greatest sparkplug to start our 
Nation back on the road to the economy 
enjoyed in later years. 

Excerpts from my remarks made on 
the occasion of the 30th anniversary of 
the opening of the Gary Social Security 
Office in 1937 follow: 

In 1937 when the Gary office opened, it 
serviced both Lake and Porter Counties and 
there was but a small staff on hand to carry 
on the work for the people of this area, At 
that time the duties principally consisted of 
issuing account number cards to workers in 
commerce and industry, the only ones then 
covered by Social Security. Workers then 
could look forward to monthly benefits for 
themselves when they reached the age of 65. 
Two years later, in 1939, the law was ex- 
panded to provide benefits for dependents 
and survivors. Later, Social Security coverage 
over the years has been extended to farm 
workers, domestic workers and self-employed 
people. Over 90% of our population now has 
Social Security protection. 

Originally, the program was intended for 
the benefit of older people, but now it in- 
cludes benefits for young dependents of dis- 
abled or deceased workers and disability 
benefits for younger workers. At the present 
time, Lake, Porter and Newton County area 
receive monthly Social Security checks total- 
ling over 55 million dollars a year. 

Starting last year, Congress added the 
Medicare Program to our cash benefit pro- 
gram, and in 1966, over 92% of our Senior 
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Citizens have signed up for the Medicare 
Program. Approximately 23 million men, 
women and children—one out of nine Ameri- 
cans—are receiving Social Security benefits 
every month, About 86 million earners will 
pay Social Security contributions this year. 
95 out of every 100 children could get bene- 
fits if the provider or head of the family 
should die. Approximately 9 out of 10 people 
past 65 years of age are either getting bene- 
fits now or will get them when their hus- 
bands retire and about 87 out of 100 people, 
age 25 to 64, have disability insurance pro- 
tection. 

In this session of Congress, I am happy 
to say, that I cast my vote in support of leg- 
islation extending a substantial increase in 
Social Security benefits. The bill was passed 
by the House last month and calls for an 
across-the-board increase of at least 12½ % 
for every beneficiary on the rolls. In certain 
cases, some beneficiaries will be eligible for 
more than 1214 %. 

Older people remember the panic, the des- 
titution, the unemployment, the bread lines 
of the early 1930’s. We can vividly recall the 
absence of income protection for families 
against the hazards of old age, death, dis- 
ability or illness. Older folks can appreciate 
how recently the poor farm and the orphans’ 
home represented soclety's organized way of 
meeting the problems of dependency. 

Today, 30 years later, we have a strong, 
comprehensive and national system of So- 
cial Security or Social Insurance which has 
changed the face of America in one genera- 
tion. Today, the retired aged, widows, or- 
phans, the totally disabled and the unem- 
ployed, have an orderly system for providing 
income security and protection. 

Future historians will look at the social 
and economic development in the last 30 
years and no doubt conclude that Social 
Security is our most successful effort to as- 
sure the peace, prosperity and domestic 
tranquillity of our society. 

As you know so well, Social Insurance is 
designed to prevent poverty rather than re- 
Heve it after it occurs. The right to benefits 
grows out of work. The individual earns pro- 
tection as he earns his living. Because it is 
insurance against earnings loss and is paid 
without regard to savings and resources, To- 
day people can and do build upon their basic 
Social Security to achieve a higher standard 
of living. In other words, this method is de- 
signed to work in partnership with volun- 
tary insurance, individual savings and pri- 
vate pension plans. 

Celebrating this anniversary and the pub- 
licity therefrom, will inform many of our 
younger folks of the struggles that their 
parents and grandparents had in former 
years when their wages or work income ter- 
minated, The American youth should cer- 
tainly appreciate the successful battles which 
have been won through intense struggles to 
make life more comfortable for them in their 
Tuture pioneer days. 


Reassertion of Congressional Role in De- 
velopment and Determination of Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on last 
August 21, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy], testifying be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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made a significant and helpful contribu- 
tion upon the difficult question now being 
considered by the committee—the reas- 
sertion of the congressional role in the 
development and determination of for- 
eign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that his testi- 
mony be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, I know that it will be read 
widely. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR CHARLES H. PERCY, 
REPUBLICAN, OF ILLINOIS, AT THE HEARINGS 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS OF THE U.S. SENATE, AUGUST 21, 
1967, ON SENATE RESOLUTION 151 


Mr. President, the initiative of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to reassert the constitu- 
tional role of the Congress in the determina- 
tion of foreign policy is an important one, 
The Committee hearings on Senate Resolu- 
tion 151 deserve the attention of all thought- 
ful Americans because the security of the 
nation is directly involved. 

Clearly the Congress cannot play its con- 
stitutional role in the determination of for- 
eign policy so long as the Executive Branch 
fails to inform the Congress of major inter- 
national agreements, promises, compacts, 
covenants, doctrines, obligations and under- 
standings. The basic problem is that only the 
Executive Branch knows the details of these 
American commitments. As a result, the Con- 
gress may learn of an important national ob- 
ligation only after the Administration has in- 
curred it, and only if the Administration tells 
Congress about it. Even then, steps may al- 
ready have been taken in pursuance of such 
a commitment; frequently, the Administra- 
tion is merely presenting the Congress with 
a fait accompli to be ratified by resolution. 

If the Congress is to play its constitutional 
role, it must have access to the actual facts 
of national commitments or, more realisti- 
cally, to what the President conceives are our 
national commitments. 

I propose that the President, on an annual 
basis, itemize for the Congress—or at least 
for the Senate—our national commitments as 
he sees them, detailing the nature of each 
commitment, its limitations and the justifica- 
tion for it in terms of national interest. 

This procedure would serve three impor- 
tant purposes: 

1. It would require the President to dis- 
tinguish between commitments of economic 
assistance and military commitments includ- 
ing armed intervention, thus clarifying the 
policy of his administration and leading to 
a more rational response consistent with 
policy when an emergency arises. 

2. It would enable the Congress, and par- 
ticularly the Senate, to express itself on the 
validity of commitments before they are ex- 
tended and especially before any of them are 
implemented by force. Thus Congress would 
be able to play the advisory role in foreign 
affairs for which the members have a con- 
stitutional responsibility and for which they 
were in part elected. 

3. It would give the people more influence 
in the shaping of policies which involve their 
very lives and the expenditures of huge 
amounts of their tax dollars. This is espe- 
cially appropriate today when Americans 
fight in Vietnam and the defense budget con- 
sumes half of all federal spending. 

The American people, through their repre- 
sentatives, have a right to know whether 
our men will be committed to combat in de- 
tense of a Congo, from an insurgency of 
left or right; or whether our tax dollars, 
through supporting assistance, will be trans- 
ferred to the treasury of an Iran if that gov- 
ernment should approach bankruptcy. 

The Senate has a right to know when such 
commitments are being made. “Advice and 
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consent” are meaningless after troops are dis- 
patched overseas or after monies are trans- 
ferred to a foreign treasury. 

It is my convinction that no President 
should engage his people—without the prior 
knowledge of their representatives—in for- 
eign undertakings which may take their lives 
and treasure. 

Some will say that it is impractical, for 
security reasons, to have the President report 
to the Congress on our national commit- 
ments. They will allege that disclosure of 
certain commitments would tip our hand to 
potential enemies, and could upset some 
allies. If this is the case, disclosure of com- 
mitments could be revealed in executive ses- 
sion of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and treated for security purposes as 
classified information. 

Were the President to report on our na- 
tional commitments as he sees them, then 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
would be in a position to ascertain the true 
nature of a commitment. The President 
would be less likely then to follow a vague, 
open-ended, limitless commitment such as 
has been pursued in Vietnam. Each commit- 
ment would be clarified and we would know 
its anticipated limits. For example, we know 
that the Administration is committed to de- 
fend South Vietnam, but we don’t know 
whether the President conceives that there 
is a limit to the commitment. Without a 
precise statement of his conception of the 
commitment, and his justification for it, we 
cannot know what price in lives and money 
corresponds to the level of our national in- 
terest in supporting the Saigon government. 

At a time when many believe that the 
Congress has abdicated its role in foreign 
policy, I suggest that the Congress cannot 
perform this constitutional function without 
a clear and current exposition by the Presi- 
dent of his understanding of our national 
commitments in the foreign field. I respect- 
fully request that this suggestion be studied 
and improved with a view to implementation 
in the interest of our country. 


The Kee Report: Underseas Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
“Underseas Research,” and what the 
United States is doing in this new field 
of deep sea exploration. The report fol- 
lows: 

UNDERSEAS RESEARCH 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

The American people have always had a 
lively interest in exploration. This is natural 
in a nation which owes its beginning and 
subsequent growth to the bold explorations 
of hardy pioneers. 

When men succeeded in reaching the 
North and South Poles early in this century, 
there was a widespread belief that the ex- 
citing age of exploration had just about come 
to its end. Then, about a decade ago, the 
first man-made objects began 
through outer space and the public sensed 
that mankind was about to realize the age- 
old dream of conquering the heavens. As & 
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symbol of the future, this nation is 
hoping to land a man on the moon within 
a few years. 

However, the notion that the age of ex- 
ploration on this planet has ended is a 
serious error. The truth is that an entirely 
new phase in adventure is just beginning. 
This is the exploration of deep sea bottoms 
which cover nearly three-quarters of the 
globe. While this undersea pioneering may 
be less spectacular than the conquest of 
outer space, the men of science believe that 
eventually it may prove just as important 
in terms of human benefit. 

The ocean floors are an immense store- 
house of minerals which are essential to in- 
dustry, and some of which are already in 
short supply. In addition, there are unlim- 
ited quantities of edible fish which could be 
developed into the world’s greatest source of 
inexpensive food. 

But to enter the game of oceanography 
entails careful preparation in many different 
fields, and the Federal Government is work- 
ing out a broad program for developing its 
marine resources. One of the first needs is 
for a remapping of the nation’s long coast- 
lines. This work is already underway along 
the Pacific shoreline, and next year, it will 
begin in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Perhaps the greatest need is for trained 
personnel in a branch of activity which is 
almost new. While there have been a few 
preliminary efforts to reach the deepest sec- 
tions of the ocean floor, this kind of work 
must be expanded on a vast scale to meet 
the needs of the new science. 

The immediate need is for scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians who have been trained 
in the science of Oceanography and who are 
willing to make their careers in this work. 
The government has offered inducements to 
those college students who specialize in ma- 
rine subjects. 

The public is aware that drilling for oil 
has been going on in our coastal waters and 
in other parts of the world for some years. 
It is less well known that oil is only a part 
of the marine storehouse—that the ocean 
floors are literally a treasure chest of the 
most precious substances including gold, 
silver and pearls. 

Efforts are now underway to develop fish 
protein into a usable source of food. If suc- 
cessful, this could be shipped in quantities 
to those countries threatened by famine. In 
addition, there are many varieties of fish 
which live at great depths and which are 
fit for human consumption. If this new food 
source can be tapped at reasonable cost, the 
world’s supply of inexpensive food will be 
greatly expanded. 

The science of Oceanography is in its in- 
fancy. Within the next decade, it should 
begin making sizable contributions to the 
national economy. 

Thank you for listening. 


Speech by Representative John M. Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
my friend and colleague, JOHN M. MUR- 
PHY, Of New York, recently addressed 
the Pulaski Memorial Committee of 
Richmond County, N.Y., at a dinner 
commemorating Casimir Pulaski, the 
Polish-American hero of our Revolution- 
ary War. Under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of Mr. Murpxy’s speech: 


REMARKS BY HON. JOHN M. MURPHY BEFORE 
THE PULASKI MEMORIAL COMMITTEE OF 
RICHMOND COUNTY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1967 


We assemble this evening to commemorate 
the achievements of Casimir Pulaski, the 
courageous Polish freedom fighter who gave 
his life so that America might be a free 
nation. 

Pulaski was born in Poland in 1748, the 
son of a Polish Count. By the time he was 
twenty he had already participated in nu- 
merous battles in an attempt to free Poland 
from the domination of Czarist Russia. In 
1772 he was forced to flee Poland to avoid 
capture by his enemies, but he continued his 
effort to free Poland by attempting to or- 
ganize troops in Turkey to fight the Rus- 
sians. Failing in this endeavor he went to 
Paris, where he met Benjamin Franklin. 
Franklin, recognizing Pulaski's talent for 
leadership and willingness to fight for free- 
dom, advanced him the money to travel to 
this country and gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to George Washington. 

When he arrived, Washington recom- 
mended to the Continental Congress that 
Pulaski be given the authority to organize 
the cavalry. This authority was granted, and 
Pulaski has been known ever since as the 
Father of our Cavalry. But he was not con- 
tent to be so far away from the heat of battle. 
Carrying the rank of Brigadier General, he 
organized his own independent corps of 
cavalry and light infantry which became 
known as Pulaski’s Legion. 

As the head of this fighting unit he dis- 
tinguished himself in many important bat- 
tles of our War of Independence, He fought 
with Washington at Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, and joined with General Anthony 
Wayne to scout for supplies for the famishing 
troops at Valley Forge. He was sent to the 
southern front, arriving just in time to save 
Charleston, S.C., and later, in command of 
French and American cavalry at the siege of 
Savannah, he led a full cavalry charge into 
an opening in the enemy’s works. In this 
battle he was mortally wounded, and he 
died two days later on the American brig 
Wasp, at the age of 31. 

Pulaski had been here only two years at 
the time of his death, but his name and 
deeds will be forever etched on the pages of 
American history. He will be remembered, 
of course, for his daring on the field of battle; 
he once remarked in a letter to General 
Washington that: “The chief thing for which 
I ask is to be near the enemy... .” 

But he will be remembered even more for 
his dedication and love for the cause of free- 
dom, I think his own words best describe the 
intensity of his devotion: 

“I came here to sacrifice everything for the 
independence of America. I wish to live ina 
free country and before I settle down here I 
wish to fight for that country’s freedom.” 

Pulaski Day, therefore, is more than a day 
to praise one man’s accomplishments, how- 
ever much those accomplishments are worthy 
of our praise. It is a time to rededicate our- 
selves to the principle of freedom for which 
his name has become synonymous. We who 
are free must remember that today over one- 
third of the earth’s population is under com- 
munist domination; we who are free must re- 
member that freedom is not a gift, it must be 
earned, and having been earned, it must be 
protected. We must also remember that we 
have the obligation to assist any nation 
whose freedom is threatened, because our 
own freedom is at stake whenever one na- 
tion seeks to dominate another. 

It is our willingness to make the sacrifice 
and pay the price to defend freedom which 
has preserved our nation in the past; it is 
our resolve to continue to do so which will 
determine whether the world of tomorrow 
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will be free. We would do well, therefore, to 
emulate the example set by the man for 
whom this celebration is held, and to whom 
we owe so much. Casimir Pulaski may be 
dead, but his dedicated service to the cause 
of freedom will be remembered forever. 


The Real Facts About Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I doubt very 
much whether any American wants peace 
in Vietnam any more than does Presi- 
dent Johnson, 

Yet the fact is that the President is 
being attacked in a way that would make 
it appear that he relishes his role as 
Commander in Chief in a bloody and 
costly war. 

This is grossly unfair, Mr. Speaker, 
and does great disservice not only to the 
President, but to all those millions of 
Americans who share his belief that what 
we are doing in Vietnam is right. 

I will now document the numerous 
efforts made by the President to try to 
get Hanoi to the conference table. I will 
show how the administration has proved 
its sincerity in wanting a quick, honor- 
able and peaceful solution to the con- 
flict. 

And I will also show that all of these 
efforts have been rebuffed by an enemy 
that has not demonstrated the slightest 
interest in ending this war. 

This record is beyond dispute. And it 
deserves reflection by those who, too 
often, seem to ignore the real facts about 
the Vietnamese war. 

America is engaged in two wars over 
Vietnam. One is ranging 10,000 miles 
away in the hills and rice paddies of that 
war-torn country. The other is being 
waged here at home—a political war 
fought for narrow partisan purposes. 

In Vietnam, the Communist aggres- 
sors believe that victory will be theirs. 
Their thinking is not based on any con- 
viction that their troops are better than 
ours, or that our men lack the will to 
fight. In fact, Hanoi knows the opposite 
is true. 

No, their conviction is based on events 
10,000 miles away from them. They read 
our speeches, study our criticisms of the 
administration and conclude that Presi- 
dent Johnson will never be able to hold 
out against such pressure. 

I doubt whether Ho Chi Minh is a pro- 
found student of American politics. I 
doubt whether he understands that 
much of the Republican attacks against 
the President are the result of a rapidly 
approaching election year. 

I doubt whether he has considered the 
fact that many of these vocal Republi- 
cans committed themselves to defending 
freedom in Vietnam by voting for the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

And I doubt, Mr. Speaker, whether Ho 
Chi Minh realizes that, to date, not one 
of the President’s critics has offered a 
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single reasonable alternative to our pres- 
ent Vietnam policies. 

This Nation has always detested war. 
And may this attitude never change. But 
we have also had the very commendable 
habit of closing ranks behind our Com- 
mander in Chief in matters dealing with 
war and peace. 

This is what we used to call bipartisan 
support of foreign policy. It used to be 
said in some far-off, obviously forgotten 
time that politics stops at the water's 
edge. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder what the late 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg would say 
about some of the statements being made 
these days by his Republican colleagues? 

I am certain he would be incredulous 
at the blatant appeals of some of his 
fellow Republicans to turn the American 
people against their President during a 
time of war. 

He would be dismayed to see some 
Republicans attempt to capitalize on the 
American people’s natural abhorrence of 
war. And he would be saddened by the 
hypocrisy of some members of his party 
who claim to support our presence in 
Vietnam, but who attack every move the 
President makes to insure the security 
of our forces there. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that few, if 
any, of the President’s critics have 
called for the withdrawal of our forces 
in Vietnam. 

Why have they refrained from taking 
such a position? The answer is obvious, 
Mr. Speaker: They know that the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people supports our commitment to help 
the South Vietnamese preserve their 
freedom and independence. 

Our people know—indeed, the lessons 
of history have taught us—the high price 
paid by those who appease aggressors or 
who fail to live up to their commitments 
in the world. 

The result, Mr. Speaker, is inevitable— 
the appetite of the aggressor is increased 
dangerously and war, far from being 
avoided, is made more certain. 

If these Republicans are sincere in 
seeking a way to end the struggle, let 
them communicate their views to Hanoi. 

If they want to stop the bombing in 
the north, Ho Chi Minh is the man to tell 
about it. 

The onus for peace rests squarely with 
Hanoi. 

Ho Chi Minh knows that American 
planes will stop bombing his homeland 
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the moment he agrees to reciprocal 
deescalation. 

Ho Chi Minh knows that peace talks 
could begin tomorrow if only he would 
agree to sit down with our side. 

Those who call upon President John- 
son to end the bombing and ignore the 
responsibilities Hanoi must assume to 
similarly deescalate—do a grave disserv- 
ice to those fighting to defend freedom 
in South Vietnam. 

North Vietnam is the enemy’s heart- 
land. It is the center for military sup- 
port and supplies. Why should North 
Vietnam be spared from air attack? Why 
should the enemy be free to move his 
men and supplies into the South? Why 
should North Vietnam's transportation 
routes, industrial plants, and assembling 
points be spared destruction? 

Why should the enemy be given a carte 
blanche invitation to remain strong and 
effective behind the lines? 

War is immoral, Mr. Speaker. 

But the United States and its Viet- 
namese allies did not start this war. 
Hanoi did. And it is not immoral to carry 
this fight to the enemy. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, it would be im- 
moral to jeopardize the brave men fight- 
ing for freedom in the South, by halting 
the bombing in the North—without any 
guarantees from Hanoi. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson does 
not relish our involvement in this war. 

We did not seek this mission. But as 
the leading democracy in the world, this 
mission became ours because others in 
the world believe that we value our free- 
dom enough to help the weak defend 
theirs from the strong. 

The President wants peace in Vietnam 
perhaps more than anyone else in the 
world. 

He has, on five separate occasions, 
halted the bombing of the north to show 
our country’s sincerity in wanting peace 
talks. 

He has communicated directly with Ho 
Chi Minh and supported more than 30 
proposals for negotiations. 

Let be briefly document our attempts 
to find peace in Vietnam: 

Laos Conference, July 23, 1962. 

U.N. Security Council invitation to 
Hanoi, August 7, 1964. 

Seventeen nonalined nations’ appeal, 
April 1, 1965. 

President Johnson's speech at Johns 
Hopkins University, April 7, 1965. 
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3 Government's proposal, April 

U.N. Secretary General U Thant's 
peace efforts, April 1965. 

„ PESON, of bombing, May 12 to 17, 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ initi- 
ative, June 1965. 

Davies mission, July 1965. 

“eo letter to U Thant, July 28, 
5. 

Ambassador Goldberg's letter to Pres- 
ident of Security Council, July 30, 1965. 
1 Yugoslav proposal, August 

United Kingdom 12-nation appeal, De- 
cember 1965. 

Cambodian proposal for ICC expan- 
sion, December 1965. 

Pe Paul VI's appeal, December 19, 

Concentrated peace effort, December 
1965 to January 1966. 

Ronning mission, June 1966. 
on Conference initiative, August 6 

U.N. Secretary-General’s proposal, Au- 
gust 31, 1966. 

Ambassador Goldberg’s General As- 
sembly address, September 22, 1966. 

British six-point plan, October 6, 1966. 

Manila Communique, October 25, 1966. 

Ambassador Goldberg’s letter to U 
Thant, December 19, 1966. 

British proposal for cessation of hos- 
tilities, December 30, 1966. 

Tet—Lunar New Year—truce, Febru- 
ary 8 to 13, 1967. 

President Johnson’s letter to Ho Chi 
Minh, February 8, 15, 1967. 

Continuous bilateral contacts with 
Communist states. 

Bombing pauses: First, May 12 to 17, 
1965—5 days, 20 hours; second, Decem- 
ber 24, 1965, to January 30, 1966—36 
days, 15 hours; third, December 23 to 25, 
1966—2 days; fourth, December 30, 1966, 
to January 1, 1967—2 days; and fifth, 
February 8 to 13, 1967—5 days, 18 hours. 

All of the President’s efforts have, to 
date, been rejected by Hanoi. And while 
not everyone agrees with our Vietnam 
policy, there can be no reasonable dis- 
pute over the fact that the President con- 
tinues to press for a peaceful settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson will 
continue to remain firm against Com- 
munist aggression, while doing every- 
thing he can to find an honorable peace. 

The American people know and under- 
stand this. And they will continue to 
support the American policy in Vietnam. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1967 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He giveth power to the faint; and to 
them that have no might He increaseth 
strength.—Isaiah 40: 29. 

O God, our Father, who art always the 
same, whose saving truth never lets us 
down and whose patient love never lets 
us go, make us conscious of Thy presence 
as in spirit we kneel before Thee in this 


morning moment of meditation. Speak 
Thou Thy word to us and give us ears 
to hear, minds to heed, and hands and 
feet to do Thy will in Thy way for Thy 
work. 

Humble us in our pride, strengthen us 
in our weakness, and make us great in 
heart when we would be little in spirit 
that we may have joy in our endeavors 
and peace in our hearts. 

Bless Thou our country and every 
institution, every person, every effort 
made which helps men to love one an- 
other and to live together in peace. May 
Thy kingdom come and Thy will be done 
in us now. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 3979. An act to amend section 6409 
(5) (1) of title 39, United States Code, which 
relates to transportation compensation paid 
by the Postmaster General. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
678) entitled “An act to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Upper and 
Lower Chehalis Tribes of Indians in 
Claims Commission docket No. 237, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2310. An act to provide more effectively 
for the regulation of the use of, and for the 
preservation of safety and order within, the 
U.S. Capitol buildings and the U.S. Capitol 
Grounds, and for other purposes. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO 
LESOTHO 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday marked the first anniversary 
of the independence of Lesotho, located 
within the east-central part of the Re- 
public of South Africa. 

Slightly larger than the State of 
Maryland, Lesotho covers an area of 11,- 
716 square miles. While her population 
is small, approximately 976,000, the lit- 
eracy rate for this tiny but progressive 
country is said to be about 75 percent. 
The University of Botswana, Lesotho, 
and Swaziland is located at Roma, some 
25 miles from Maseru, the capital of the 
Nation. 

The economy of Lesotho is based al- 
most exclusively on agriculture, a live- 
stock industry, and the earnings of labor 
employed outside the territory. Very lit- 
tle manufacturing is done in the country. 
Cooperative organizations have been 
successfully established for agricultural 
marketing and credit, as well as coopera- 
tive savings society and a central bank- 
ing and marketing union. 

Owing to its geographical position, 
Lesotho, like Botswana and Swaziland, 
has strong economic links with South 
Africa, where so many of its people are 
employed and most of its exports are 
sold, and there is close cooperation over 
a wide range of practical matters. With 
the other two countries Lesotho is joined 
with South Africa in a customs union 
and uses South African currency. Her 
geographic location and heavy economic 
dependence on South Africa combine to 
make the territory extremely sensitive 
to political and economic developments 
in South Africa. 

Americans will watch with interest 
Lesotho’s endeavors to preserve the 
practical advantages of cooperation with 
South Africa without jeopardizing the 
full achievement and maintenance of its 
own national sovereignty. 

The United States desires to expand 
and strengthen its present friendly rela- 
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tions with the people of Lesotho. It will 
encourage the country’s progressive po- 
litical, economic, and social development 
as a nonracial, democratic, independent 
nation. 


To the King, Moshoeshoe II, the Prime- 


Minister, His Excellency Leabua Jona- 
than, and Lesotho's Ambassador to the 
United States, His Excellency Albert 
Steerforth Mohale, and to all the people 
of Lesotho, may I express best wishes 
for a happy and prosperous future from 
my colleagues in the Congress and the 
people of the United States. 


TEXAS FIRM INCREASES EXPORTS 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, under the di- 
rection of Secretary of Commerce Alex- 
ander B. Trowbridge, carries on an ac- 
tive program aimed at expanding Amer- 
ican exports in world markets. Objec- 
tives of this program, as outlined by 
President Johnson, are to create more 
jobs and profits at home, while at the 
same time reducing the deficit in our in- 
ternational balance of payments. 

This year, a Texas business firm, the 
Crown Machine & Tool Co. of Arlington, 
took part in a foreign trade show ar- 
ranged by the Department of Commerce 
for the purpose of exhibiting American 
products to prospective buyers abroad. 
This show was held in London, England, 
and dealt with packaging machinery 
and materials. 

The Crown Machine & Tool Co. was 
new to this market. Nevertheless, as a 
direct result of the show, the company, 
headed by James M. Harrison as presi- 
dent, estimates that during the next 12 
months it will make more than one-third 
of a million dollars in sales. 

Furthermore, the company made con- 
tact with a number of potential sales 
agents to handle its products in this new 
market. This has been a most outstand- 
ing example of Government-business co- 
operation, and I am pleased to bring it 
to the attention of the Members. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I rise this 
morning to pay tribute to a great Amer- 
ican with whom I served in this body 
many years ago. I refer to the distin- 
guished minority leader of the other 
body, the gentleman from Illinois, Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN. I believe that he has ex- 
hibited and manifested great statesman- 
ship in supporting our Commander in 
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Chief, President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
when we are engaged in a nasty, dirty 
war 10,000 miles from the shores of this 
country. 

I agree with the distinguished minor- 
ity leader of the other body that those 
who lambast and demean the Com- 
mander in Chief, the President of this 
country, are demeaning the American 
people and the representative system, 
and holding up before the eyes of the 
world this great country for ridicule. 
The gentleman from Illinois, Senator 
DIRKSEN, is a dedicated, devoted Ameri- 
can, who places the welfare of our Na- 
tion before any political party or politi- 
cal consideration. 

The great majority of the American 
people are grateful to him for his loyalty, 
patriotism to our country and, his con- 
cern for our men fighting valiantly 
against Communist terror and ag- 
gression. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished majority whip, the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the gentleman for his ob- 
servation with reference to the states- 
manlike address delivered by the minor- 
ity leader of the other body the early part 
of this week, to the effect that castigating 
the President of the United States under 
these circumstances does nothing but 
give aid and comfort to the enemy at a 
time of national crisis. I commend the 
gentleman for what he said. 

Mr. DORN. The distinguished whip is 
eminently correct and I appreciate his 
comments. I want to commend my friend 
and able leader from Louisiana for his 
outstanding leadership in supporting 
President Johnson during these times of 
national crisis. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am delighted to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was just reading 
the statement made by the distinguished 
minority leader in the other body as 
the gentleman from South Carolina was 
speaking, and I would like to read one 
sentence from it, which is as follows: 

I think it was General Grant who said that 
the greatest aid for him was from none other 
than Jefferson Davis, the President of the 
Confederacy, because he was interfering 
with Robert E. Lee and his tactics and his 
strategy. 


Mr. DORN. I agree with my distin- 
guished, able and beloved colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the distinguished 
minority whip, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my thanks to the gentleman for 
again calling the attention of those who 
may not have noticed the remarks of 
the minority leader in the Senate the 
other day, and to the people of this coun- 
try that at this particular time we, re- 
gardless of the party we belong to, do 
believe in supporting the President of the 
United States in these difficult and tu- 
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multuous times such as we face at this 
particular moment. I think the words of 
the Senator from Illinois, Mr, DIRKSEN, 
are well taken and I hope they will have 
the attention of the country. 

Mr. DORN. I want to thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the minority whip 
who himself is a great American in the 
tradition of Abraham Lincoln. I would 
say to my beloved fellow colleague of the 
Congress of the United States from Mi- 
nois, that his great and distinguished 
Senator Dirksen has taken his place in 
history alongside of the late Arthur 
Vandenberg, and with our former col- 
leaguc who recently served so ably in 
South Vietnam, Henry Cabot Lodge, like- 
wise a member of the other party, who 
is advocating unity in order to win this 
war and bring a maximum number of 
our boys home. 

It little serves our fighting men in 
Vietnam for people in responsible posi- 
tions to infer that their efforts are not 
fully supported here at home. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader of the other body, has ex- 
hibited the kind of statesmanship that 
should be emulated. 


ECONOMIC AID TO GREECE 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday 52 Members of the 
House addressed a very important letter 
regarding the question of economic aid 
to Greece to four officials representing 
our Government. We took this course 
because we were informed that there 
was a delegation in Washington this 
week from the military junta now in 
power in Greece, seeking such aid. 

We believe, Mr. Speaker, that it is most 
important for the United States to make 
very clear its opposition to the military 
takeover before it has time to become 
so entrenched that political and eco- 
nomic pressure from outside will be use- 
less. That time, Mr. Speaker, is rapidly 
approaching. The news from Greece gets 
more shocking each day. Former Pre- 
mier Canneloupoulos is under house 
arrest for breaking his promise not to 
criticize the colonels who seized power 
on April 21. A famous conservative news- 
paper publisher is also under house arrest 
because she refuses to publish under 
total censorship. This courageous lady, 
Mrs. Helen Vlachou, is charged with in- 
sulting the junta because she called 
them mediocre and ignorant people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have requested consent 
to have our letter of yesterday printed 
in full with all of the signers immediately 
following these remarks, It follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1967. 
Mr. GEORGE D. Woops, 
President, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 
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Mr. ANTHONY M. SoLomon, 

Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. HAROLD F. LINDER, 

President, Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. DALE, 

Board of Executive Directors, International 
Monetary Fund. 

GENTLEMEN: We understand that there is 
a delegation in Washington representing the 
present military dictatorship of Greece seek- 
ing economic aid. 

In spite of assurances by those who have 
seized power that there would be an early 
return to constitutional government in 
Greece, there is no evidence to support such 
statements. In fact, the news of what is 
going on in Greece gets more ominous every 
day. 

We would consider it most unfortunate if 
the United States were to give any respecta- 
bility to the present regime by assisting with 
economic aid. Such a step would do most 
serious damage to our position, especially in 
Western Europe, as a nation which believes 
in and supports the right of people to elect 
their own government. 

Sincerely, 

Don Epwarps, WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
Bos KASTENMEIER, PHILLIP BUR- 
TON, AuGusTus F. HAWKINS, 
Epwarp R. ROYBAL, Henry S. 
REUSS, THOMAS M. REES, HENRY 
HELSTOSKI, BENJAMIN S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, DONALD M. FRASER, 
ROBERT L. LEGGETT, JAMES H. 
SCHEUER, JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Frank J. Brasco, JOHN CON- 
YERS, Jr., Jacos H. GILBERT, 
ANDREW Jacoss, Jr., CHAS. H. 
Witson, JoHN G. Dow, JONA- 
THAN B. BINGHAM, JOSEPH P. 
ADDABBO, ROBERT N. C. N, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, JOHN E. 
Moss, JEROME R. WALDIE, HAROLD 
T. JOHNSON, Patsy T. MINK, 
JosHvua ErmBERG, Lucwen N. 
Nepzi, WILLIAM D. FORD, LESTER 
L. WOLFF, CHARLES S. JOELSON, 
EDITH GREEN, JAMES C, CORMAN, 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, JOHN V. 
TUNNEY, RICHARD T. HANNA, 
LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, RICHARD 
L. OTTINGER, THEODORE R. Kur- 
FERMAN, BERNIE SISK, BARRATT 
O'Hara, Danie, E. BUTTON, 
ARNOLD OLSEN, FRANK HoR- 
TON, SEYMOUR HALPERN, OGDEN 
Rew, WILLIAM L. Sr. ONGE, 
WILLIAM J. GREEN, JOSEPH Y. 
RESNICK, GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 

Members of Congress. 


PROGRESS IN SPACE 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
marked the passing of the first decade 
of the space race. Since the Soviet Union 
startled the world with their sputnik in 
October of 1957, the United States has 
made far-reaching and far greater probes 
into the environs outside our relatively 
small world. 

Earlier this week, the Texas State so- 
ciety and members of the Texas con- 
gressional delegation were afforded the 
opportunity to hear a lecture by Dr. 
George Mueller, Associate Administrator 
for Manned Space Flight at NASA. 
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Dr. Mueller is one of the foremost 
Space program authorities in this coun- 
try and I found his remarks to be excit- 
ing and prophetic. 

So that our colleagues may have an 
authoritative recap of American space 
accomplishments in the past 10 years 
and take a glimpse of what is to come in 
the future, I have requested unanimous 
consent that they be inserted in the REC- 
ORD at this point: 


REMARKS BY Dr. MUELLER 


It is a pleasure for me to be here tonight, 
and I would like to thank Congressman Pickle 
for inviting me to talk with you. I am privi- 
leged to deal with a number of distinguished 
members of the Texas delegation to Con- 
gress in my work with NASA. In particular, 
I would like to mention Olin Teague, Chair- 
man of the Manned Space Flight Subcommit- 
tee, and Earle Cabell and Bob Eckhardt, of 
the House Space Committee; and, also, Chair- 
man George Mahon and Bob Casey, of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

It is said that Texas is the richest political 
subdivision in the world, with the possible 
exception of the Russian Ukraine. 

I am not an expert in that field but I am 
sure that in the field of Manned Space Flight, 
Texas is the leader in the Free World and 
it may even be ahead of Russia’s Kazakhstan 
where the center of manned space flight in 
the USSR is located. 

Many thousands of Texans working for 
dozens of Texas firms are creating through 
their research and development effort the 
new technology required for space explora- 
tion. One measure of Texas contributions 
may be made in terms of the $771,000,000 of 
work that your state’s firms have performed 
on NASA's programs. In addition, Texas col- 
leges and universities are not only conduct- 
ing high level research for NASA, but are 
training future space scientists and engi- 
neers under NASA grants. 

Texas is the birthplace of seven of our 
astronauts, more than any other state. (They 
are: Alan Bean, from Wheeler; Dr, Donald 
Holmquest, from Dallas; Dr. Edgar Mitchell, 
from Hereford; and Dave Scott, from San 
Antonio. Also the late Ed White, from San 
Antonio; Elliot See, from Dallas; and Ed 
Givens, from Quanah.) 

In addition, five of the Astronaut’s wives 
were born in Texas. 

And, of course, Texas can lay claim to being 
the “home town” for all 56 of the astro- 
nauts, headquartered at the Manned Space- 
craft Center in Houston. 

The Manned Spacecraft Center, of course, 
is one of the three major manned space flight 
field centers, and is charged with the triple 
responsibility of management, engineering 
and development of the Apollo spacecraft; 
direction of flight operations through the 
Mission Control Center; and conduct of 
astronaut training and operations. 

Through the cooperation which has 
evolved among the Federal Government, in- 
dustrial communities, and the academic com- 
munity, the nation has made great strides in 
overcoming the early Soviet lead and in ful- 
filling our national goals in space. Tonight, 
I want to talk with you about these goals 
and the progress we are making in establish- 
ing an unquestionable preeminence in space. 
I will discuss the values of the space program 
and its relationship to other goals of our 
society. And I will review NASA’s manned 
space flight programs, which constitute the 
largest and most complex engineering, sci- 
entific and technological undertaking ever 
attempted in the free world. 

The Mercury and Gemini programs are 
now history. In these programs we conducted 
16 successful manned flights, and logged 
2,000 man-hours in space. This is about as 
much time as the average man spends on his 
job in a year. 
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In the Mercury and Gemini 
have learned to control missions and to aoe 
erate manned spacecraft traveling in orbit at 
speeds of almost 18,000 miles an hour, Such 
a speed is fast enough to travel from Chicago 
to New York—or, from Beaumont to El 
Paso—in three minutes. 

We have learned that man is able to live 
and work effectively in weightless space 
flight for periods up to fourteen days. 

We have learned to rendezvous a manned 
spacecraft with another unmanned space- 
craft. 

We have learned to assemble these separate 
craft into a spacecraft cluster. 

We have learned to employ such a clus- 
tered spacecraft to launch from one orbit to 
another orbit, thus enabling men to fly 
higher and faster than they have ever flown 
before. 

We have learned some of the problems and 
promise of manned activity outside a space- 
craft in a protective suit. This knowledge was 
gained through more than 12 hours—half a 
day—of experience in open space. 

We have learned to make precision land- 
ings of manned spacecraft, within sight of 
the recovery ships. 

We have learned that man can perform 
experiments in space, These have included 
such carefully timed actions as photograph- 
ing an eclipse of the sun. 

Finally, we have learned to manage and 
schedule such a program, following prin- 
ciples that permit us either to move forward 
rapidly to capitalize on progress or to accom- 
modate unexpected setbacks. 

The understanding we have gained from 
Mercury and Gemini is being applied to the 
Apollo program. The objective of Apollo is 
leadership in space. We are working to dem- 
onstrate that leadership by landing men on 
the moon and returning them safely to earth 
before this decade is out. 

The Apollo problems are large. But so is 
the scope of the effort to solve them. Despite 
these problems I for one believe that we can 
achieve the mission objective of manned 
lunar flight and safe return in this decade. 

The Age of Space began its profound im- 
pact on human affairs just 10 years ago this 
week—on October 4, 1957—with the launch- 
ing by the Soviets of Sputnik I, to a startled 
world, the impact of this event was as per- 
sonal as a body-blow. 

Since that time, however, our reactions as 
individuals have varied widely. 

Let us remember that for more than a 
million and a half years there have been 
man-like creatures on this planet. And dur- 
ing all of these eons man has been confined 
to the thin membrane of his earth's atmos- 
phere. Now, in just the past 10 years, man 
has broken these confines. 

For some, the meaning of this achievement 
is seen only dimly and superficially, The pur- 
pose of space exploration and discovery 
are no clearer to many men in this age 
than they were in the days of Galileo. 

Some persons are simply amazed, still re- 
luctant to accept the reality that man has 
actually ventured into space. There are those 
who regard the exploration of space as im- 
practical, or downright unnecessary, and who 
remain unconvinced that the results are 
worth the cost. 

Others are struck with awe and wonder 
at the enormous distances—the moon 240,- 
000 miles away, Venus 26 million miles away, 
the nearest star 25 million million miles. 

Some see space as just another arena of 
battle and conflict between nations, with 
frightful new weapons of mass destruction. 

Some, however, see space as a positive op- 
portunity for international cooperation, a 
place where the nations of the world may 
work together in the exploration and exploi- 
tation of space for peaceful purposes and 
for the benefit of mankind 

Others see space as a vast unexplored do- 
main to be developed for the economic and 
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social benefit of mankind. The rich treasure 
to be obtained from space is just as real as 
spices from India, gold from the New World, 
or furs from the Hudson Bay. 

Still others see space as an intellectual 
gold mine of new knowledge. New knowledge 
in the past has always had a profound effect 
on man’s life on earth and on his intellec- 
tual horizons. Today, more than ever, man’s 
survival depends upon how rapidly he accu- 
mulates and understands knowledge con- 
cerning both his environment and himself, 
and how effectively he learns to use that 
knowledge. Our reservoir of knowledge has 
become much more than a mere instrument 
for perpetuating our culture. It has come 
to be a prime index of our greatness, func- 
tioning not only as a source of our strength, 
but as a measure of our fitness to survive 
and grow as a nation. For today, knowledge, 
as well as guns and butter, measures the 
true power of modern states. 

It is easy to understand how the more 
dramatic aspects of the space program some- 
times tend to overshadow the fundamental 
purposes of the space effort. The excitement 
of lunar exploration has blinded many to 
the deeper purposes and far-reaching bene- 
fits of the nation’s overall space program, 
and its deep impact on present and future 
generations, 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has been chartered to develop 
and to demonstrate our country’s capability 
for space exploration, and the landing of 
men on the moon has been established as 
one of the goals to accomplish this objec- 
tive. To do this, NASA is developing the 
whole range of technology which gives us 
@ manned space flight capability. This de- 
velopment, in turn will, I believe, provide 
benefits for every walk of life in our whole 
country. 

The space program helps to demonstrate 
our preeminence in science and technology 
before all the nations of the world. It does 
for our free enterprise system what adver- 
tising does for individual business. It has 
an enormous, and to some extent, an unsus- 
pected impact on our educational system, 
challenging and stimulating our youth to 
new standards of excellence. 

A most important benefit of the space 
program is the economic stimulus of the 
space investment. Space has created basic 
new industries for our economy and is cre- 
ating many thousands of productive, useful 
jobs for our people. I am speaking not just 
of employment for engineers and scientists, 
but of jobs created for people of every skill 
in every kind of work. 

Space has given us world-wide communi- 
cations systems of great capacity. It is pro- 
viding greatly improved weather forecasts 
and better navigation systems. Other imme- 
diate benefits are being produced in the form 
of new products. Whenever a laboratory de- 
velops a new scientific concept or a piece 
of hardware for space purposes, the proba- 
bility is high that its development will turn 
out to have usefulness in everyday living. 

Despite the normally long lead time from 
research to practical application, we can al- 
ready see the beginning of the use of space 
technology in commercial products and 
processes. 

The present list is long, so let me give you 
just a few examples. Lightweight plastics de- 
veloped for use in rockets are being consid- 
ered to cut the weight of railway tank cars 
in half. New metals developed by space re- 
searchers are being used in oil refineries 
where resistance to corrosion is required. 
Sealants developed for spacecraft seams are 
being used to caulk bathroom tiles and to 
seal automobile windows. New weather-re- 
sistant paint is on the market. A new crush- 
able material used on the Apollo lunar space- 
craft landing mechanism may be used to cre- 
ate crushable structures such as bridge abut- 
ments to cut down on traffic deaths. 
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A space- inspired device with truly down- 
to-earth applications is a chair that walks 
up and down steps. This unusual machine 
was conceived originally as a means for walk- 
ing on the moon. Our plans for the walking 
chair have since been superseded by larger 
vehicles more suited to lunar exploration, but 
it is now being developed to replace the wheel 
chair on earth. 

In the field of medicine, we have already 
seen many benefits stemming from the space 
program. One of these is the hospital adap- 
tation of the tiny biosensors developed to 
monitor the physical condition of the astro- 
nauts during space flight. These biosensors 
are now being used in many hospitals to per- 
mit one nurse, seated at a central console, to 
monitor the condition of many patients at 
the same time. 

Perhaps one of the greatest benefits that 
will come to mankind through our space 
research is a better understanding of the 
healthy human being under stress. The or- 
dinary physician looks at many sick people 
in a normal earth environment; our space 
medicine people (many of them located at 
the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston), 
in their work with the astronauts, are able to 
monitor healthy people in the “abnormal” 
environment of space. By changing the en- 
vironment, we are able to get a different view 
of the mechanism that is the human body. 
We are thus able to gain a better under- 
standing of just what a healthy human be- 
ing is, and how he can be kept healthy. 

I would also like to discuss the role of 
space in our country when increasing em- 
phasis is being placed on programs to better 
the economic and social conditions of less 
fortunate citizens. 

In this connection, it is well to remember 
that the space program is being carried out 
on earth, in almost every portion of the 
country, and reaches into almost every cor- 
ner of American life. 

The direct economic impact of the space 
program is quite obvious, Not so obvious, 
but nonetheless real, are the more funda- 
mental contributions of the program to the 
economic growth of the Nation and its vari- 
ous regional components. 

The process of economic growth necessi- 
tates the rapid development, acceptance, and 
implementation of new technologies. In an 
economically developed nation such as ours, 
this is accomplished by invention and inno- 
vation. Thus, the Nation's efforts to push 
into the frontiers of space have accelerated 
materially a fundamental aspect of economic 
growth—the generation of new technology. 

Further as the program contributes to 
the promotion of educational and intellec- 
tual ferment, a strong new force is added 
for the development and maintenance of 
social attitudes and behavior so essential 
to economic growth. The latter possesses par- 
ticular significance for relatively underde- 
veloped regions of the Nation. 

It is thus apparent that the space program 
is not in conflict with efforts to end poverty 
and improve human welfare. On the con- 
trary, it contributes to the fundamental so- 
lution of these problems by bringing about 
advancement in economic and technological 
growth, giving people the opportunity to help 
themselves through new economic activities. 

Congressman Karth, Chairman of the 
Space Science and Applications Subcommit- 
tee, emphasized this fact earlier this year 
when he declared, “Every nation in the world 
that fails to carry out an aggressive research 
and technology advancement program also 
fails to develop an economy that educates, 
feeds, houses, and clothes its people. That's 
why underdeveloped nations are under- 
developed.” 

But how, one may ask, will our space pro- 
grams of today lead to these practical bene- 
fits that will come in the future? In other 
words, what must we do today to accomplish 
these wonders of tomorrow? 
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Let me try to answer this question. 

You are aware that this nation has will- 
ingly made a sizable investment in the space 
program. This investment is in reality the 
seed for the future harvest in space. All of 
the future missions and benefits cannot now 
be identified, but I can tell you now what 
we plan to do in the next several years to 
capitalize on our space investment. 

The President has proposed and the Con- 
gress has approved a modest program of new 
undertakings that will return maximum 
benefits to each of us here on earth at mini- 
mum additional cost. This program is called 
Apollo Applications. Its basic concept is to 
apply the people, industrial team, physical 
plant and space vehicles from Apollo, to ex- 
plore how to use space flight for the benefit 
of people here on earth. 

In this program, we are working on a 
number of ways to reduce the cost of space 
flight. One is by obtaining double use of the 
second stage of one of our rockets, the Saturn 
I. First it will be employed to propel the 
spacecraft into orbit. Then it will serve as 
@ workshop and living space for the astro- 
nauts on long flights. 

Another step is the repeated use of this 
workshop as an embryonic space station. The 
astronauts will return to earth at the end of 
a mission in the Apollo spacecraft, but the 
workshop will remain in orbit, waiting to be 
used again. 

This workshop has an airlock to permit 
easy access to a ferry vehicle, and egress into 
space by the scientists and technicians who 
will be working in it. It is about the size of a 
small two-story home. Living quarters oc- 
cupy about a third of the space. The re- 
mainder is devoted to a laboratory and 
maintenance area. 

A third economy step planned is flights of 
increasing duration. It appears that we can 
obtain greater value per dollar from longer 
flights and we are hopeful that we can extend 
our stays in orbit to as long as a year. 

A major objective of these flights will be 
the study of benefits here on earth. We al- 
ready have operational weather satellites. 
The forecast you saw in this evening’s paper 
was based in part on information returned 
to earth from space. But much more is possi- 
ble. We plan to experiment with advanced 
equipment, which may help the weather sery- 
ices to forecast more reliably and for longer 
periods of time. All of this will bring closer 
the time when we can really do something 
about the weather, an objective that people 
in Texas would endorse right now. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the areas 
of experiment in Apollo Applications is the 
observation and study of the earth’s re- 
sources. We plan to fly sensing equipment to 
determine the status quo of crops and for- 
ests, establish the whereabouts of schools of 
fish at sea, prospect for ores and oil de- 
posits, keep world maps current, and plan 

tion routes. The analysis of the 
photographs taken from the Gemini space- 
craft show a tremendous potential here. 

Major research and deveolpment activity 
and studies by a number of Government 
agencies would be needed before such a 
system could be inaugurated. But the earth 
resources survey does seem to be a technical- 
ly feasible way to help solve some of the 
most pressing problems of our growing world 
population, 


From the brief description I have given 
of just a few of the forthcoming space mis- 
sions, it can be seen that Apollo Applica- 
tions wiil extend this country’s capabilities 
in space. The program will be another step 
in the scientific and technological revolution 
that already has begun to change our whole 
way of living here on earth. Yet, like the 
three Princes of Serendip, the most impor- 
tant things we discover will not be those 
we set out to find. 

All of us here are concerned for the prog- 
ress of our society, and the space program 
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shares in this objective. I believe, or I 
wouldn’t be here, that the national space 
effort both directly and indirectly benefits 
us here on earth in all walks of life and all 
economic strata, 

Man and particularly Texans have always 
shown curiosity, courage, and adventurous 
determination in probing and exploiting 
the unknown. Space exploration is our gen- 
eration’s new frontier. The nations that 
seize the leadership in the exploitation of 
this frontier will survive and grow. Those 
that do not will fall behind. I hope we will 
see and seize the opportunity we have to 
lead in space. If we do our Nation's role and 
the role of Texas in this future is unlimited. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, 
TO FILE REPORTS ON H.R. 12066 
AND HR. 13094 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture have permission to file re- 
ports by midnight Friday, October 6, on 
H.R. 12066, a bill to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, 
to provide an additional source of financ- 
ing for the rural telephone program, and 
for other purposes; and H.R. 13094, a bill 
to amend the Commodity Exchange Act, 
as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CO-OPS AID EXPANDED SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTION IN SOUTHEAST 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of my western Kentucky con- 
gressional district—like the farmers of 
districts further south in Tennessee and 
Mississippi—are in the midst of a vast 
expansion of grain and soybean pro- 
duction. 

A recent survey in eight of the 23 
counties in my district shows that farm- 
ers there will harvest 144 million bushels 
of soybeans this year. Ten years ago soy- 
bean production in several of these coun- 
ties was mighty hard to find among the 
statistics. This is quite a change and 
quite an improvement. 

These farmers must find some way to 
market these new crops—small grains 
and soybeans. The University of Ken- 
tucky is helping them, and I am glad to 
say that several U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture agencies are also aiding them. 

I am proud that one of the businesses 
in my hometown of Murray, the West- 
ern Dark Fired Tobacco Cooperative, is 
taking the leadership in providing mar- 
keting and storage facilities for these 
crops. Officers of the cooperative expect 
to store grain and market it—just as the 
co-op has marketed the farmers’ tobacco. 

Many farmers in my district have been 
impressed with the accomplishments of 
grain marketing cooperatives in the Corn 
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Belt, the Wheat Belt, and the Upper 
Midwest. These co-ops there have pro- 
vided a competitive yardstick of fair 
charges for marketing grains and soy- 
beans. Our Kentucky farmers feel they 
can do at least as well. 

Our growers will put up their own 
money, of course, to get this marketing 
organization underway. They have al- 
ready sought—and received—guidance 
from the Department of Agriculture’s 
Farmer Cooperative Service in undertak- 
ing this new service. Once underway, the 
co-op will seek Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration approval as a warehouse under 
CCC's uniform grain storage agreement. 
The co-op's members can bring their 
warehouse receipts to county offices of 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service for loans. And a pat- 
tern for cooperative grain and soybean 
marketing in western Kentucky will be 
in motion. 

October is Co-op Month throughout 
the Nation, Mr. Speaker. It is being cele- 
brated with statements from the Presi- 
dent and others and proclamations from 
Governors of a great many of the States. 
I am especially pleased, therefore, to be 
able to report that a cooperative in my 
district is taking the leadership in estab- 
lishing a service essential for our con- 
tinued development—a marketing and 
storage service for soybeans—and that 
this service will be farmer owned. 


JAMMED M-16’S AND DEAD 
AMERICANS 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people deserve to have all the facts 
about the M-16 rifle scandal brought to 
light in public hearings. 

Today’s news that the scene of a recent 
bloody ambush 40 miles from Saigon was 
strewn with jammed M-16 rifles and the 
bodies of dead American soldiers ab- 
solutely calls for immediate action by 
Congress. 

Here are questions which must be 
answered: 

Why, after years of research, develop- 
ment, and testing, are American men 
losing their lives because of repeated 
failure of this weapon? 

Were the jammed rifles at the scene of 
the ambush equipped with the new buf- 
fer which was manufactured beginning 
last December as a means of preventing 
gun failures? If not, why not? 

If these guns were not so equipped, the 
Congress must find out exactly what offi- 
cials were responsible and see to it that 
proper action is taken against them. 

I have evidence that, contrary to as- 
surances given Congress by the Defense 
Department in August, our combat men 
in Vietnam are not fully supplied with 
improved buffer-equipped M-16’s. 

I have talked personally today with a 
marine who said that as late as Septem- 
ber 16, no one in his company of 50— 
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headed for a combat area in Vietnam— 
had their M—16’s retrofitted with the new 
assembly and only five or six were lucky 
enough to have the new model M-16 
which has the buffer and other improve- 
ments as standard equipment. 

This same marine told me that last 
June, before a congressional inspection 
party arrived, he and his buddies were 
ordered to lie about the performance of 
the M-16 rifle. They were told to say it 
worked fine even after several thousand 
rounds, although the truth was quite an- 
other thing. The Congress should iden- 
tify and see that appropriate charges are 
brought against the officials responsible 
for the orders to lie. 

Congress should also find out why the 
administration did not act immediately 
in July—under Taft-Hartley authority— 
to prevent a month-long strike at Colt 
Industries, the only plant producing the 
improved M-16 rifles and refitting the 
old models. 

Production of at least 25,000 new 
M-16’s plus many thousands of buffer 
assemblies was lost forever because of 
the strike. 

The Congress should pinpoint the 
blame. 

This sad, unconscionable delay in 
giving our fighting men the weapons they 
deserve exemplifies the halfway measures 
we are using to fight this war. The “ho 
hum,” “business-as-usual” attitude still 
displayed by much of our Government 
and many of our people is shocking in 
view of the sacrifices that American and 
allied troops are making in Vietnam. 


DISPOSITION OF JUDGMENT FUNDS 
OF THE UPPER AND LOWER 
CHEHALIS TRIBES OF WASHING- 
TON—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
678) to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Upper and Lower Chehalis 
Tribes of Indians in Claims Commission 
docket No. 237, and for other purposes. 


PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW COM- 
MISSION AND CONSERVATION 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the House 
recently passed a bill designed to pro- 
vide adequate time and money for com- 
pletion of the work of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. The Members 
are, I think, therefore, interested in how 
the work of the Commission is viewed 
and received. 

This past Saturday at the 63d National 
Convention of the Audubon Society, one 
of America’s outstanding conservation- 
ists, C. R. “Pink” Gutermuth, a member 
of the Commission’s Advisory Council, 
reported his view on the work of the 
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Commission as seen from a conservation 
standpoint. As the ranking minority 
member of your Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, as a member of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission, 
and a lifelong friend of conservation, I 
heartily agree with Mr. Gutermuth’s 
statement that: 

From the standpoint of conservation, no 
commission, of the hundreds that have func- 
tioned since the turn of the century or that 
exist now, has had a more important pur- 
pose than that of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 


For the information of the Members, 
under leave previously granted, I include 
the full text of Mr. Gutermuth’s remarks 
at this point in the RECORD: 


PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW AND CONSERVATION 


(By C. R. Gutermuth, vice president, Wild- 
life Management Institute, presented at 
the 63d National Audubon Society Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N.J., September 30, 
1967) 

It is a pleasure for me to address this 63d 
National Audubon Convention on the sub- 
ject of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission. Few current topics could be more 
appropriate to the theme of this meeting— 
“Protecting Your Environment.” If the prime 
objective of the Congress in establishing 
the Commission on September 19, 1964, had 
to be stated in three words, those compris- 
ing that theme would be as suitable as any 
that might be composed. 

Thirty-four percent of the land area of 
the United States—one acre in three—is 
owned by the American people. That, I sub- 
mit, is a sizable part of our total environ- 
ment. To study the multiplicity of laws, 
rules and regulations governing the adminis- 
tration and management of our 770 million 
acres of federal lands, and report by Decem- 
ber 31, 1968, is the stupendous job of the 
Commission. The way in which these lands 
are managed or mismanaged, used or abused, 
affects every one of us; how they are han- 
dled in the future is of vital concern to com- 
ing generations. Certainly, from the stand- 
point of conservation, no commission, of the 
hundreds that have functioned since the 
turn of the century or that exist now, has 
had a more important purpose than that of 
the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

Some of you know, I am sure, what the 
Commission is and what it is charged with 
doing. As a member of its Advisory Council, 
I see faces of persons in the audience who 
have attended some of the eight regional 
hearings that already have been held 
throughout the country. To most of you, 
however, I believe that the name and func- 
tion of the PLLRC are only vaguely recog- 
nized, or lost completely in the proliferation 
of governmental agencies and organizations 
that are operating in so many specialized 
fields today. This has been evident to me 
since all too few of my kind of conservation- 
ists have been testifying at the hearings and 
expressing the well-balanced type of multi- 
ple-use concepts that should be presented 
and defended. 

The Commission was established by an Act 
of Congress, perhaps I should make clear, 
through Pubic Law 88-606, for the purpose 
of examining all statutes, regulations, poli- 
cies and practices governing the use, manage- 
ment, retention and/or disposal of the public 
lands of the United States. It was further 
charged with the responsibility of compiling 
data and conducting studies necessary to de- 
termine the demands for, and uses of federal 
land resources. Finally, it must recommend 
to the Congress and the President such modi- 
fications and changes in existing laws, regula- 
tions and practices as would best serve the 
public interest. 

Under the original Act, the Commission 
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was to complete its work by the end of next 
year, but this would be extended to June 30, 
1970, under the terms of an amendment that 
has passed the House and is before the Sen- 
ate—an extension that is absolutely neces- 
sary for the Commission to complete its 
assigned tasks. The amendment also would 
increase the authorization to the Commis- 
sion from $4 million to $7,390,000. 

The Commission is composed of six United 
States Senators and six Members of the 
House of Representatives divided equally be- 
tween the two major political parties, and 
six members not associated with the Federal 
Government appointed by the President. The 
chairman, chosen by the 18 appointed mem- 
bers, makes a total of 19. The Advisory 
Council consists of 25 individuals from vari- 
ous citizen groups and eight representatives 
of federal agencies concerned with public 
land administration. In addition, each of 
the 50 state governors has appointed a rep- 
resentative to work with the Commission. 

I can say without hesitation that this has 
been a hard-working, hard-driving group 
under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Wayne N. Aspinall of Colorado, who also is 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. And although 
there has been a disposition by some to 
point to the heavy representation of user 
groups on the Advisory Council and to at- 
tempt to show that issues are being weighed 
in favor of commercial interests, everyone 
appears to be quite satisfied with the study 
plans that have been prepared to guide the 
work of outside contractors, who will com- 
plete most of the studies. 

In the last hearing in the Northwest, one 
wilderness and park advocate complained 
that there were “few if any” conservation- 
ists on the Commission and Advisory Coun- 
cil. With that, some of my associates on the 
Council who represent user interests invited 
me to join their camp, since I obviously had 
been disowned by the true conservationists. 
After relating that experience, I am prompted 
to state that it has been comparatively easy 
for me to start an argument at almost any 
time or place during the hearings, and to be 
“told off” a plenty, by merely inferring that 
I represent the broad public interest and not 
just one segment or phase of the overall pro- 
gram. All of the users have been quick to 
maintain that, despite the fact that they 
stand to gain personally, they too are sin- 
cerely interested in conservation of public re- 
sources, and are serving the citizenry at large 
by providing an abundance of all forms of es- 
sential commodities. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that we conservationists justify our 
goals as being of a higher and better use of 
our limited resources for the greatest good 
for the most people over the long term, if 
the ultimate recommendations and decisions 
are to give full consideration to cultural and 
environmental values, as opposed to maxi- 
mum productivity and financial returns. 

The scope of the Commission's assignment 
is almost staggering. The federal lands and 
their resources now are administered and 
managed under a complex of innumerable 
laws and regulations that have been enacted 
and promulgated over a period of nearly 200 
years. Many are obsolete, Others are contra- 
dictory or confusing. There are about 5,000 
laws and 15,000 rules and regulations that 
must be reviewed, studied in depth, and com- 
mented upon before the task of the Commis- 
sion is completed. 

An exceedingly large Commission staff 
would be required to finish this Congres- 
sional assignment in even ten years, let alone 
three. In order to accomplish the job, the 
Commission has divided its review and analy- 
sis into 34 major subjects. These study out- 
lines or project plans cover every aspect of 
public land administration and use, from 
questions involving the outer continental 
shelf, to user fees and charges. Specific inten- 
sive studies will deal with water, forests, tim- 
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ber, recreation, fish and wildlife, to name 
only five of direct interest to this audience. 
All but a couple of the studies will be made 
under contract by private organizations and 
institutions over periods ranging from six to 
19 months. Six of the 34 contracts already 
have been let. 

This fall the Commission should have the 
first draft of a history of public land law 
development, which is being prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Paul W. Gates of Cornell 
University. The Commission and its staff will 
have this comprehensive reference available 
when making its recommendations. A di- 
gest of the public land laws, past and present, 
is being prepared by Shepard’s Associates of 
Colorado Springs and is due in late October. 

One separate study of the federal land laws 
and policies in Alaska, where 95 percent of 
the land is publicly owned, has been awarded 
to the University of Wisconsin. It will be com- 
pleted by the close of 1968. 

Citizen views on virtually every concelv- 
able type of federal land matter have been 
expressed in the eight public hearings that 
have been held in all parts of the United 
States. The ninth is scheduled in Milwaukee 
next week and the tenth and final meeting 
in the preliminary series will be in Washing- 
ton in January, 1968. A second series of hear- 
ings, primarily to obtain recommendations of 
future policy, will follow. 

The ultimate function of the Commission, 
after all facts have been gathered and 
weighed, will be to draft recommendations 
for consideration by the Congress and the 
Executive Branch of the government. The 
Advisory Council and governors’ representa- 
tives are expected to analyze the reports of 
the contractors and confer with the Com- 
mission in its making of recommendations 
that will enable the general public to realize 
maximum benefits from its public lands. 

Due primarily to their geological nature 
and historical development, most of the 
public lands are in the West and Alaska, but 
no state can claim them, They belong to you 
and to me and to every other citizen. They 
total 770 million acres, an area roughly 
equivalent to all the United States east of 
the Missouri River. They contain renewable 
and non-renewable resources—timber, water, 
grazing, minerals, fish and wildlife—valued 
in billions of dollars, Their potential for 
recreation and wildlife production scarcely 
has been touched. All of us, whether we live 
in New York City or Boise, Idaho, have a 
definite stake in their utilization and man- 
agement, 

Because of this, I urge each of you to keep 
informed of the far-reaching work of the 
Commission, and to take advantage of the 
hearings to express your opinions on major 
issues. If circumstances make it impossible 
to appear in person, written statements may 
be submitted for inclusion in the record 
by addressing them to Milton A. Pearl, Direc- 
tor, Public Land Law Review Commission, 
1780 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
Those presenting prepared statements should 
be concise and should bring ten copies to the 
hearing with them. 

If outdoor recreation, fish and wildlife, and 
environmental values are to have full con- 
sideration in the deliberations of the Com- 
mission, and subsequently by the Congress, 
more conservationists will haye to make 
their views known. The Commission has been 
soliciting the opinions of all, and I can as- 
sure you that the so-called user groups— 
the mining, timber, irrigation, forage and 
public-land occupancy interests—have been 


filling the record and making demands to 
which many of us are opposed. 


PROPOSAL TO RESCIND APPROPRI- 
ATION FOR THE SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT PLANE 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
day before yesterday the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations stated to the House that it 
was his hope that a recision bill could be 
brought to the House next week on one 
or more of the items already appropri- 
ated by the House of Representatives. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, during the last 
48 hours we have heard from distin- 
guished Members on both sides of the 
aisle a good deal of talk about rescind- 
ing appropriations heretofore passed by 
this House. 

I am today introducing a recision bill. 
It calls for action by the Appropriations 
Committee and by this House to rescind 
the appropriation of some $143 mil- 
lion in public funds for the commercial 
supersonic transport aircraft. 

Republicans for the past 9 months, 
through amendments in committee and 
in this Chamber, have repeatedly offered 
opportunities to curtail or eliminate non- 
essential spending. We are happy to say 
these Republican efforts have met with 
at least modest success. 

But as the gentleman from Ohio, Rep- 
resentative Bow, pointed out earlier in 
the week, a number of our proposals were 
rejected. I am delighted that the Appro- 
priations Committee is now prepared to 
take a second look at some of these rec- 
ommendations. That committee could 
make no better start than by striking 
the $143 million appropriation for the 
SST which we voted on July 18 of this 
year. 

We can then proceed to consider the 
pending bills to provide private financing 
in lieu of public funds for this wholly 
commercial endeavor. This recision could 
cut the deficit by hundreds of millions 
of dollars without in any way hampering 
the development of the supersonic trans- 
port aircraft. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF OCTOBER 9, 1967 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute in order that the majority leader 
might inform us as to the program for 
the following week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemen from Mlli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Monday is 
District Day and there are six bills: 

H.R. 11395, to amend subway routes 
for the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 10213, to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 11131, to incorporate the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America. 

H.R. 6527, to amend the Statute of 
Limitations in certain civil actions. 

H.R. 11638, to provide safety standards 
for buildings in the District of Columbia. 
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H.R. 9059, to exempt public interna- 
tional organizations from the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. 

On Tuesday and the balance of the 
week, we will consider H.R. 7977, the 
Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act 
of 1967 with an open rule and 2 hours 
of debate, waiving points of order and 
making it in order to consider the com- 
mittee substitute as an original bill for 
purpose of amendment; and then S. 676, 
obstruction of criminal investigations, 
with an open rule and 1 hour of debate. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and that any further program may be 
announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 9, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, did I understand the 
gentleman to say there are only 2 hours 
of debate on the postal rate increase bill 
and the Government-wide, or almost 
Government-wide, pay bill? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is correct. The Rules Committee in 
its wisdom saw fit to give an open rule 
with 2 hours of general debate. Of course, 
that has nothing to do with any limita- 
tions under the 5-minute rule, and we 
expect the bill to take 2 days. 

Mr. GROSS. Is Thursday of next: week 
set aside as a day of no business? 

Mr. ALBERT. Thursday of next week 
is Columbus Day, a very important day 
in the history of the United States. We 
are hopeful we can finish the business 
before then. Friday is a Jewish holiday. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man this is a very short time to allow 
for discussion of two tremendously im- 
portant bills, one bill that raises a tre- 
mendous amount of revenue in the 
nature of a stamp tax and a bill to al- 
most immediately pay much of that 
same revenue out and, in addition, pay 
increases to other Federal employees. I 
am very much surprised to hear that 
only 2 hours have been allowed for gen- 
eral debate and that the move evidently 
will be made to suspend the operation of 
Congress on Thursday. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is a 
member, I believe, of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, is he not? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I am a member. 

Mr. ALBERT. Did the gentleman ex- 
press his views to the Committee on 
Rules? 

Mr. GROSS, I did not think it was 
necessary insofar as that kind of time 
limitation for general debate on a bill of 
such importance—a combined bill of that 
importance. I cannot conceive even now 
that only 2 hours of.debate have been 
allowed. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is in a 
much better position to discuss this than 
I am. I am not familiar with the bill in 
detail and I do not have any knowledge 
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as to how much time should be given. I 
simply trust the judgment of the com- 
mittee that made the request and that 
of the Committee on Rules. 

This is the day, Mr. Speaker, on which 
we honor the gentleman. This is our 
144th day of legislation this year. This 
is Gross Day, and I hope the gentleman 
will let us celebrate it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to 
the gentleman I never anticipated being 
here on this day. I thought that this ses- 
sion of Congress would be out and over 
long ago. I might say that I am over- 
whelmed by the tremendous outpouring 
of Members of the House today in ob- 
servance of this 144th legislative day, 
and I thank the distinguished majority 
leader for calling attention to it. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is an important day. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman one other question. 

Can we now proceed to buy our 
Thanksgiving turkeys, and at the same 
time order our Christmas trees for the 
observance of these events in Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
agree to be Santa Claus, perhaps we will 
have the celebration right here. 

Mr. GROSS. That is asking just a little 
bit too much of me, if the reference to 
“Santa Claus” is what I think it is. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR 
ON 


DISPENSING WITH 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
Tule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
FILE CERTAIN REPORTS UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT OCTOBER 7 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have un- 
til midnight October 7 to file certain re- 


ports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


“FEDERAL RATS” AND “NON- 
FEDERAL RATS” 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, customary as 
it normally is for me to make a point of 
order in honor of Gross Day, I shall 
forgo that out of comity for the mem- 
bership today. 

Mr. Speaker, according to an article 
by “The Rambler” in the Washington 
Star of October 4, the Federal Govern- 
ment is going into the rat-breeding busi- 
ness, not just plain everyday poverty 
stricken rats but middle class “random- 
bred albino rats.” This is all the more 
appropriate in view of this body’s action 
yesterday, in recommitting the confer- 
ence report on the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare annual appro- 
priation bill. 

The cost of this—no doubt a high pri- 
ority project—will be $76,440 and for that 
amount the Government will get 78,000 
rats. Now a quick calculation will show 
that it will cost a little less than a dollar 
to produce a Federal rat, but under the 
recent House-passed legislation it will 
cost more than $5 to eliminate a “non- 
Federal” rat. 

I will not go into the question of what 
might happen if just two of the Federal 
rats should escape and join their so- 
called “disease-spreading” brethren, for 
we all know of their breeding capabili- 
ties. It does seem however, that the 
Great Society cannot have it both ways. 
Either they are for rats, or against them. 
At a time when we are struggling with a 
budget problem of immense proportions, 
it seems we are having a leadership crisis 
over whether to assign a higher priority 
to breeding rats or eliminating them. No 
doubt HEW, if it chooses to respond to 
the Rambler article, will tell us that its 
entire research effort will collapse if the 
$76,000 rat breeding money is withheld, 
just as we were told that no rat control 
program could succeed without Federal 
participation. But I also note, in the same 
article, that the Federal Government is 
providing a $91,000 grant to breed mice, 
and I suppose this suggests that we will 
soon have another $40 million proposal 
to eradicate mice, the non-Federal vari- 
ety that is. 

The article follows: 

Wants NEWS SUPPRESSED 
(By John McKelway) 

From time to time, one hears the gripe 
that the government does not release enough 
information. 

This is probably true in certain areas. The 
Central Intelligence Agency, for example, 
simply refuses to issue any news releases con- 
cerning the work of its agents around the 
world. This seems a shame. Such reports 
would be timely, readable and informative. 

Strangely enough, there are other govern- 
ment agencies which probably let go of en- 
tirely too much information, causing people 
like the Rambler to spend entirely too much 
time going over the stuff. For there are some 
of us who simply can't ignore long lists. 

Just recently, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare let loose a huge list 
which somehow fell into the Rambler's 
hands, More and more as he reads the list— 
it takes about a week—he has approached 
the conclusion that HEW would probably 


have been better off if it had been quiet 
about the whole business. It should have 
marked everything secret. 

The list covers thousands of grants made 
by the Public Health Service to scientific 
types throughout the country, as well as to 
various mysterious organizations engaged in 
projects like producing whiskerless rats. 
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The trouble with the Rambler is that he 
takes each listing personally and winds up 
extremely envious. 

I mean, I had nothing against Everett R. 
Dempster of the University of California at 
Berkeley until the list was published. But 
now the Rambler can read that Dempster re- 
ceived a grant totaling $19,258 for “a genetic 
study of leaf-shape mutants in the tomato.“ 

Now, sometimes in traffic, I get to thinking 
about Everett R. Dempster studying his leaf- 
shaped mutants for $19,258 and, well, I just 
wish I'd thought of that. 

And a lot of these grants can be picked up 
in the Washington area. Over at Georgetown 
University one was made to Dr. Gertrude D. 
Maengwyn-Davies for a study of the “auto- 
nomic drug effects on dihydroxyphenylethyl- 
amines.” The grant totals $16,507. 

In this case, the Rambler has nothing but 
admiration for Dr. Maengwyn-Davies. But, 
sometimes in traffic, it irritates him that 
Dempster got more for that tomato study 
than our local doctor got for fooling around 
with dihydroxyphenylethylamines. 

And, frankly, the Rambler guesses the good 
doctor is going to find a lot more than the 
Institute for Behavorial Research in Silver 
Spring will, with a grant of $26,637. The in- 
stitute is trying to set up a “computer-based 
scoring system for inkblot research.” 

Meanwhile, while all of this is going on, 
the Richard E. Saunders Corp. of Richmond, 
Va., has signed a contract for $9,000 to pro- 
duce 120 Beagle hound dogs. No details are 
given. 

And the A. R. Schmidt Co. of Madison, Wis., 
turns up, in the list, as one of the largest 
mice breeding companies going—another 
thing the Rambler thinks about in traffic. He 
assumes that having a mouse f must 
be a pleasant way of life, and he doesn’t have 
one. 

The Schmidt Company’s business with the 
government runs sort of like this: 

For $91,914 they're going to “develop germ- 
free inbred mouse stock”; for $76,440, they're 
going to supply somebody with 78,000 ran- 
dom-bred albino rats; for $38,892 they will 
deliver a disease-free colony of hamsters. 

The Rambler assumes this can all be done 
with relatively little effort, and the work ap- 
pears to be lucrative. Still, it irritates him. If 
he had any sense, he would have picked up a 
pair of hamsters and two or three mice and 
gone into business. 

Incidentally, out in Falls Church, the Bio- 
netics Research Laboratories, Inc., has been 
awarded a grant of $31,149 for “maintenance 
of a Marmoset colony.” That sounds quiet 
and restful. 

Oh well. Some people get all the breaks. 
But it hurts when you hear about ’em. And 
HEW ought to operate like the CIA. What we 
don’t know won't hurt us. 


FORTY-FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 
PAID FOR ONCE AND WILL HAVE 
TO BE PAID FOR AGAIN UNLESS 
CONGRESS PREVENTS—INCREASE 
IN DEBT LIMIT UNNECESSARY IF 
BONDS THAT HAVE BEEN PAID 
FOR WERE NOT CHARGED UP 
AGAINST THE TAXPAYERS BUT 
INSTEAD CANCELED 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the public 
debt ceiling bill was before the Ways and 
Means Committee in May of this year. 
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On May 16, I testified in favor of can- 
celing $45 billion worth of bonds that 
have been paid for one time and that 
would make unnecessary the raising of 
the debt limit. My testimony is inserted 
herewith in full. 

To date, no one has successfully con- 
tradicted what I said in this testimony. 
It is invited to your attention in view of 
the tremendous importance of what was 
discussed. 

The testimony follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
or TEXAS 


Mr. Parman. Thank you very much, sir. I 
appreciate the opportunity and I do not have 
a prepared talk, but I have my notes as- 
sembled. I think that I can present them 
in a coordinated way. 

Mr. HERLONG. That is fine, 

Mr. Parman. The subject of this discussion 
so far as I am concerned is the bill before 
this committee to raise the debt limit, I be- 
lieve to $365 billion. 

Mr. HERLONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. I contend that $45 billion of 
that debt has already been paid for once. 
Therefore, if we take that into account it 
is not necessary to raise the debt to $365 
billion, Let me develop the background and 
present the fact behind this statement. As 
we know, the Federal Reserve Act was passed 
in 1913, a couple of days before Christmas. 
The System actually got started in 1914. At 
that time it was not a central bank. It was 
12 separate and distinct banks, each bank 
autonomous. There was no law that per- 
mitted the banks to operate together. They 
operated separately. 

Mr. Wilson, the President, was opposed to 
a@ central bank. I think if he were living today 
he would probably be in favor of it; that 
is, geared to the public interest, but he was 
opposed to a central bank at that time. 

Of course the big banks didn’t like the 
Federal Reserve law. They wanted the Aldrich 
plan which would give the bankers control of 
interest rates, the supply of money—all 
monetary policy—but they didn’t get what 
they wanted. 


Therefore, they opposed the Federal Re- 
serve Act. But after it was passed they ac- 
cepted it as the law and commenced immedi- 
ately to try to get it changed to a pattern 
that would fit into what they had originally 
advocated. 

It took them a long time to do it, but fi- 
nally the 1935 act, which amended the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, almost completely gave the 
bankers what they had always wanted, The 
1935 act created a central bank and that 
meant that they had an open market com- 
mittee that would have charge really of the 
monetary system. This open market commit- 
tee was composed of seven members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and five presidents of 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Now, remember, on this open market com- 
mittee of 12, five of them were selected by 
private banks. That meant that just one of 
the board members coming over on a vote 
that would mean that the Federal Reserve 
Board could not succeed in anything that it 
wanted to do. That made the margin rather 
close, It is still that way. 

Now, then, at first under the Federal Re- 
serve system it was quite a difficult job to 
make enough money to pay the current ex- 
penses of the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 
they were looking around for ways to secure 
income, 

They were determined not to come to the 
Congress because they didn’t want to go 

the congressional appropriation 
process. Nor did they want to assess the mem- 
ber banks because they could hardly hold 
the banks in at that time, anyway. A lot of 
the bankers were displeased. 
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Therefore, they commenced what they 
had a right to do but they had not discovered 
it on passage of the Federal Reserve Act in 
1913. The first discovery was in New York 
when the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
bought some municipal bonds of the city of 
New York using the credit of the Nation and 
by buying these bonds they very soon, of 
course, collected interest on those bonds, 
This, of course, was a very fine way of get- 
ting operating expenses without coming to 
Congress and without assessing the Federal 
Reserve member banks. It looked mighty 
nice. It was a real sweet deal, I might call it, 
for all 12 Federal Reserve banks and they 
immediately commenced to engage in this 
type of operation, the 12 banks, each one of 
them on his own, not together. 

By doing that they had plenty of money 
to use for almost any purpose they wanted 
to use money for. 

In other words, they had it made. All they 
had to do was just create the money on the 
books of the banks, buy Government bonds 
or any other kind of bonds, pay for them 
with that created money, and then, of course, 
collect the interest. In terms of income this 
didn’t mean too much until World War II 
and following. 

During World War II the Federal Open 
Market Committee increased their purchases 
of Government securities to about $25 bil- 
lion, and from there it has gone up until 
now it is $45 billion. The reason, of course, 
those bonds were bought was for the pur- 


pose of creating reserves upon which the 


member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem could make loans and investments on 
created or manufactured money. 

Banks can create $6 or $7 for every dollar 
they have in reserves. They could create $6 
to every one of high-powered dollar. You 
know, every one of those dollars that the 
member bank received from the Fed that 
way by selling, say, a $1 million bond be- 
came a part of its reserves and they could 
expand on that to 6 or 7 to 1 just on demand 
deposits, and on time deposits they could 
expand many more times than that, this 
gives the banks a great advantage. I per- 
sonally don’t object to this, the fractional 
reserve system, if it is used in the public 
interest, but if it is abused and just used 
for a few and not for the public interest, I 
think correction should be made. 

The Federal Reserve Board has been try- 
ing to lower reserve requirements so as to 
give the member banks additional reserves. 
Just recently this was done. Reserves were 
lowered from 4 percent to 3 percent on time 
deposits and of course that gave the com- 
mercial banks about $800 million of excess 
reserves and they could make loans and in- 
vestments at this time nearly by 33% to 1. 
That is pretty good. 

Now, in doing that the Federal Reserve was 
doing something against the public interest. 
They were not thinking about the public. 
They were not thinking about the taxpayers. 
They were thinking about the member 
banks. If they had gone into the market and 
bought bonds to that extent, $800 million, 
we would be getting about $34 million a year 
interest on those bonds. The effect would be 
identical. Nobody denies that. The effect 
would be exactly the same. 

So the Federal Reserve has been trying to 
get around buying any more bonds if they 
can help it. They don't want to do it. It is in 
the public interest for them to do it, because 
after the expenses are paid the remainder 
goes back into the Treasury. It runs over a 
billion and a half dollars now a year, a sub- 
stantial amount. 

This brings me to the specific point I want 
to discuss. 

The $45 billion that the Federal Reserve 
System now has been paid for once. No one 
questions that statement that I make. If 
they do I have documentation for it. I can 
go back to Mr. Eccles and to the members 
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of the Board of Governors and to the Presi- 
dents of the banks and they have all ad- 
mitted that this is correct, they have been 
paid for once. 

This is the way they have been paid for. 
They have been paid for just like everything 
else is paid for through the Federal Reserve. 
The Federal Reserve notes are made over 
here at the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. Of course the notes that we use now are 
worth 100 cents on the dollar. They are legal 
tender notes. These are legal tender notes 
and everyone must accept these notes in pay- 
ment of any debts of any kind, public or pri- 
vate. 

The Federal Reserve takes these Federal 
Reserve notes and Government credit trades 
them for these bonds. That is the way they 
have gotten $44 billion in bonds. 

Well, that means that they are paid for 
once and they are paid for by exchanging one 
form of Federal Government obligation for 
another. In other words, at that time they 
preferred money to bonds. In other words, 
one form of Government obligation, money 
(Federal Reserve notes) was exchanged for 
another form of Government obligation— 
Government bonds. 

Now, that makes two forms of Government 
obligations out, and why should you permit a 
double obligation for one debt? Let me give 
you an example of how ridiculous it is. If Mr. 
William McChesney Martin in the past had 
bought a home that he owed, say $10,000 on 
because of a debt that he assumed and he 
goes to his broker and he says, “Now, Mr. 
Broker, I want to pay this debt. It is not due 
for 15 or 20 years, but you find out who 
owns it and you make arrangements for me 
to pay the mortgage on my home that is due 
in 15 or 20 years,” and the broker gets busy 
and finds out who owns the mortgage. He 
makes a deal with him for so much money. 
He will settle the $10,000 debt and Mr. Mar- 
tin gives the broker a check for the amount 
of money to pay off that mortgage, and of 
course the check is cashed by the broker and 
the money of course goes out of Mr. Martin’s 
account into the broker’s account, the broker 
takes it, pays it to the person holding the 
mortgage, and then the mortgage instead of 
being canceled the broker keeps it and when 
the interest and principal comes due, he 
calls on Mr. Martin to pay it, why, Mr. Martin 
of course would go up in smoke. He wouldn't 
think about paying it. He had paid the debt 
once. 

But that is exactly what is happening now 
with the bonded indebtedness of the United 
States. We are paying for it once and the 
person who gets it, like the Federal Reserve, 
is not canceling it. They are keeping it and 
they are making the people continue, the 
taxpayers, to pay interest on that debt that 
has been paid for once. 

That is exactly what is involved here, Mr. 
Chairman. We can’t pay our debts once very 
easily and conveniently, and certainly no- 
body should be required to pay their debts 
twice. 

In this scheme of things we are required to 
pay our debts twice. 

Now, I have gone into this over a period of 
years. I have had hearings on it. The bill that 
I have introduced to cancel the obligations 
I have not been insisting upon in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee because I knew 
if the bill ever reached the floor of the House 
a point of order would be made against it 
and I was apprehensive that it would be 
sustained because the rules of the House 
give your Ways and Means Committee com- 
plete charge of bills involving bonded in- 
debtedness of the United States. 

Therefore, your committee is the one to do 
it. So I am bringing to your attention that 
this $45 billion has been paid for once. The 
bonds are in the vault of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, $45 billion. We as- 
sume that they are there. The General 
Accounting Office has been denied the priv- 
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ilege of auditing the Federal Reserve banks. 
They have been denied the privilege of au- 
diting this portfolio to see if the bonds are 
there, but we will assume that they are there. 

But we have no audits, not only of the 
Federal Reserve, but of the Comptroller of 
the Currency that issues these Federal Re- 
serve notes. We have no General Accounting 
Office audit of either the Federal Reserve, 
Comptroller of the Currency, or FDIC in large 
part, so as representatives of the people and 
responsible to the people we are on a little 
thin ice there in our normal relationships 
with these Government agencies, 

Now, take the Agriculture Department or 
the Labor Department. You think we would 
let these agencies go unaudited? No; they 
are audited right down to the penny, every- 
thing, but everything affecting the Federal 
Reserve is excused from a GAO audit, and also 
of these other supervisory agencies. 

Now getting back to the basic point, the 
fact is that we just traded one form of Gov- 
ernment obligation for another form of Gov- 
ernment obligation. 

Now, remember, in the law, Mr. Chairman, 
the Federal Reserve is the fiscal agent of the 
U.S. Government. Now, if I am any judge of 
things it occurs to me that being a fiscal 
agent relates to something akin to trustee 
and imposes a specific trust upon the per- 
son who is charged with that responsibility. 

Now, as fiscal agent the Federal Reserve 
owed it to the Government of the United 
States and to the taxpayers of the United 
States to say, “Now, we have these bonds. We 
have paid for them with government money. 
They ought to be cancelled.” 

We shouldn’t have two debts outstanding, 
but just one debt. We shouldn’t make the 
taxpayers pay two debts in order to satisfy 
one. And if they didn’t have the power to do 
it, which of course I believe they did, but if 
they didn't I believe that obligation of being 
the fiscal agent, carrying with it the responsi- 
bility of trust that it does, would obligate 
them to come to Congress and say, “We want 
to adjust this thing. There is something 
wrong here. We are requiring the taxpayers 
to pay this money twice.” And get some- 
thing done. But they haven't done that. 

And there is another way that this could 
be done and if we are forced to do it I think 
we will just have to do it. Under the law 
known as the Federal Reserve Act, when the 
charter was agreed upon it was stated that 
the charter could be revoked, and obviously 
Congress has the power to dissolve any in- 
stitution it has created. Congress created the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Now, then, in the law it provides that in 
case of dissolution by Congress—it is written 
into the law—then the assets of the bank, 
each of the 12 banks, of course the first goes 
to pay the so-called stockholders, They are 
not stockholders because the word “stock” 
is a misnomer. It is an involuntary invest- 
ment and there is no proprietary interest by 
reason of the stock. Under title 12 section 290 
should a Federal Reserve Bank be dissolved 
or liquidated any surplus remains after pay- 
ment of all debts, dividends, et cetera, shall 
be paid to and become part of the property of 
the United States. 

Therefore, it is not stock at all. Now, there 
are $562 million invested by the banks in 
this so-called stock in the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks. The first thing that the Government 
would do would be to pay back that $562 mil- 
lion with 6 percent interest up to date and 
the rest of it would go to the Government of 
the United States. 

You know how much that would be? It 
would be well over $50 billion. 

Now, if we are going to have all the 
trouble with the Federal Reserve in the 
future that we have had in the past I think 
it might be well to consider liquidation 
of the Federal Reserve System, take the $50 
billion, use it to pay on the national debt, 
and have a system that is more closely identi- 
fied with the public interest and certainly 
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not a system that is identified closely with 
the private interests. 

Every time they raise interest rates they 
collect the money. Money goes into their 
pockets. It is easy to do that. And they cause 
good times and hard times when they can 
profit from it. We shouldn’t have people in 
charge of our monetary system involving the 
making of interest rates and also the supply 
of money that had an ax to grind. That is 
what we have, Mr. Chairman, people who 
haye an ax to grind, and they have been 
grinding this ax in a way that would help 
them and not the public interest, and here 
they are making a campaign right now to 
transfer this $45 billion to the private 
banks—for nothing, absolutely free, and it 
can be done. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has always lobbied for this. They have 
a very fine, efficient lobby. They have got 
the best lobby I guess in the United States, 
and considering the fact that they interlock 
with the biggest corporations in the country 
that have many more lobbyists bere in 
Washington they can call on them. 

There is hardly anything that they can't 
accomplish. The past is the best evidence of 
that, and a hundred years that lobby has 
been working and they have information 
that is passed on from year to year and from 
Congress to Congress. 

Now, Members of Congress come in, out, 
every 2, 4, 6 years or 15 or 20, but this lobby 
stays on forever. They have been here for 
over a hundred years and they know all the 
tricks in the trade, which you would expect 
them to, and you would expect them to use 
those tricks in a way that would help their 
particular lobby. 

We don't object to that. We are used to It, 
and we recognize it is happening and we 
are not making any point on that, except to 
say that they have the know-how. 

Now, they commenced in 1957 by getting 
up a book, “Member Bank Reserve Require- 
ments,” put out by the Economic Policy Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association. 
In this book they make certain statements 
about the bonds held by the Federal Reserve 
System. Now remember these bonds have 
been paid for once and here the Federal Re- 
serve has been collecting interest on them 
every year as though they hadn’t been paid 
and the Government will have to pay for 
them again. 

Why can’t we slip them into the portfolios 
of the private banks the ABA thought. Just 
leave enough bonds in the Federal Reserve 
portfolio to collect enough interest to pay 
the operating expenses of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks and that's all. Transfer the rest 
of them into the member banks for nothing. 

All right. Here is one of the quotes from 
this document: 

“If the Federal were to cut the reserve per- 
centages and then absorb the resulting ex- 
cess reserves by selling government (bonds), 
the result would be to shift part of its secu- 
rity holdings to other investors (meaning 
the banks) over a period of time.” 

Of course the commercial banks would be 
the ones that would get them. 

“Would this be desirable?” That is the 
Question. “In our opinion it would be.” And 
when they go ahead and they explain care- 
fully how this portfolio can be shifted over 
to the member banks without cost and to 
enable the private banks to collect the in- 
terest on these bonds, and ultimately the 
principal. 

For instance, I will relate to you here an 
attempt to do this. This was the vault cash 
bill. This was in 1959. This ABA report was 
made in January 1959. The bill was intro- 
duced shortly after that. The bill would al- 
low vault cash to be carried as reserves. It 
was an insignificant amount at the time in 
the scheme of things. Therefore, I don't be- 
lieve it was just vault cash that they had in 
mind, and when they put other language in 
here to allow these bonds to be siphoned off, 
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transferred off, to the commercial banks, the 
member banks, away from the Federal Re- 
serve, now instead of collecting $1,900 mil- 
Non interest, we wouldn’t collect any, but 
the member banks would collect that inter- 
est and then when the bonds became due 
they would require that the bonds be paid 
again. 

In other words, we would have to pay the 
obligation twice. Now, this bill was intro- 
duced and hearings were held in the Senate. 
Mr. Balderston as Vice Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board testified. For some un- 
known reason Mr. Martin didn’t show up in 
this hearing in the Senate. Neither did he 
show up in the hearing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that I participated in. 

But Mr. Balderston, the Vice Chairman, 
showed up. And when Mr. Balderston got 
through testifying, on page 13 of the hear- 
ings, the chairman of the committee in the 
Senate said: 

“In addition, I should like to insert in the 
appendix to the hearings a study entitled 
‘Proposed Legislation for Revision of Reserve 
Requirements,’ dated January 29, 1959, pre- 
pared by members of the staff of the Board of 
Governors.” 

All right. “Mr. Balderston. Copies of this 
have been placed before the members of the 
committee,” and then of course Mr. Balder- 
ston finished his testimony, but that docu- 
ment became a part of the legislative history 
of this bill. 

Now, in this legislative history right there 
you find the secret of the whole thing. You 
take, for instance, on page 54 where Mr. Bell 
was testifying, Daniel Bell, You gentlemen 
remember him, he was Under Secretary of 
the Treasury a long time, a very fine man. At 
that time he was with the American Bankers 
Association and he appeared for them in this 
hearing. 

He said: 

“It is impossible to say how much credit 
expansion would take place if these changes 
were to be made. In theory there could be 
a multiple expansion of something like 61% 
times the amount of the reserves released, 
about $18 billion, if we were to assume that 
none of the related reserves released woud 
be absorbed by open market sales of govern- 
ment securities by the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem.” 

He put his finger right on it. That is what 
they intend to do with this, to sell from the 
portfolio of the Federal Reserve to the mem- 
ber banks. 

Now, then, quoting Mr. Bell further— 

“Actually, of course, the reserve authorities 
would undoubtedly absorb a substantial part 
of the released reserves in this manner, at 
least for the time being.” 

In other words, they are greasing the skids 
pretty well just to transfer these Government 
bonds over into the member banks’ portfolio. 

Now, on page 102 of the hearings it says 
here: 

“For purpose of monetary policy reserve 
requirements of member banks do not need 
to be as high as they have been in recent 
years. Federal Reserve holdings of govern- 
ment securities are large enough so that they 
could be reduced to absorb a substantial 
amount of reserves released without impair- 
ing the ability of the System to perform its 
essential functions. Requirements, moreover, 
may be lowered in the course of time to re- 
lease reserves needed to cover growing mone- 
tary need of the economy. Some reduction in 
requirements could help improve the earn- 
ings and capital positions of member banks 
without impairing their liquidity or sound- 
ness.” 

But the fact is, and I am glad that Chair- 
man Milis has arrived, if they had gotten by 
with the transfer of these $45 billion of bonds 
now in the Fed that has been paid for once 
to the member banks, that would be the 
equivalent of giving a cash dividend of 150 
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percent on the capital accounts of those 
member banks right now. 

It would be equivalent to that. One hun- 
dred and fifty percent on the capital ac- 
count is about $25 billion of all the mem- 
ber banks and this portfolio is $45 billion. 
It would be giving about $150 to each $100 
of capital account, In the other hearing be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committee 
in the House of Representatives, we started 
off the same way. 

Mr. Balderston came and, as I say, for 
some unknown reason Mr. Martin didn't 
participate in these hearings, but these hear- 
ings were intended and they show that they 
were intended for the purpose of transfer- 
ring these Government bonds that have been 
paid for once to the private banks, member 
banks, and the member banks get the in- 
terest and then when they are due collect 
again for them. 

That is exactly what was planned. These 
proceedings show it. Mr. Balderston gets on 
the witness stand and the first thing that 
was done was to make this staff report part 
of the record. 

Now, there is a good reason for that. Mr. 
Brown, chairman of the subcommittee in 
the House says: 

“Mr, Balderston, I want to congratulate 
you on your splendid statement. I under- 
stand the staff of the Federal Reserve Board 
has prepared a helpful memorandum of 
background material for each member of the 
committee. Without objection, the memo- 
randum will be inserted in the record at this 
point.” 

Again that is for legislative history. If this 
bill were to pass like it was the Federal Re- 
serve would feel like they had the power to 
transfer these bonds from the portfolio of 
the Federal Reserve to portfolios of the mem- 
ber banks, so they wanted to make sure. 

Now, on page 187 of these hearings Mr. 
Wolcott testified and he was Vice Chairman 
of the FDIC at that time and he also men- 
tioned the fact to not overlook the staff re- 
port, that that staff report meant something. 
That is legislative history. That would give 
the Federal Reserve the necessary power. 
They didn’t want to come out and say much 
about that and when we forced the issue 
some of them actually denied that was their 
object in doing it, but the truth is when 
the bill finally passed we made such a good 
case along the lines that I am presenting 
here right now that the conferees on the 
part of the House and the conferees on the 
part of the Senate unanimously agreed that 
we would insert certain language in the con- 
ference report in the House. 

As you gentlemen know, the Senators don’t 
make a conference report. It is only the 
House. So the House conferees did it and we 
all signed it and here is what it says: 

“During the debate on this bill in the 
House questions were raised as to whether 
the purpose of this bill was to transfer gov- 
ernment securities held by the Federal Re- 
serve banks to privately owned commercial 
banks. To avoid any possible misunderstand- 
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And this is what has kept them from do- 
ing it since that time. It is stopping them 
now. They don’t like it. They are trying to 
change it. 

Further quoting: 

“To avoid any possible misunderstanding 
on this point the managers on the part of 
the House wish to emphasize that it is not 
the intent of this legislation to encourage 
or cause the federal open market committee 
to reduce the Federal Reserve’s holdings of 
government securities. As was made clear in 
the House debate, the purpose of this bill is 
simply to make needed reforms in the struc- 
ture of reserve requirements.” 

Then it is signed by Mr. Spence, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Patman, Mr. Multer, Mr. McDonough, 
Mr. Widnall, and Mr. Hiestand, managers on 
the part of the House. So they haven't been 
able to do it. 
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It will require another law, and that law 
they are trying to get passed right now, so 
I insist, Mr. Chairman, that it would cer- 
tainly be against conscience for those bonds 
to be transferred in that manner. 

Now, eventually it is possible, if we don’t 
get the law changed, that the Federal Re- 
serve will own $100 billion in Government 
bonds or maybe the entire national debt. I 
don’t know. 

That is evidently what Mr. Fowler had in 
mind yesterday when he said consideration 
should be given to the fact that these bonds 
were really not in the market, public domain, 
that they are segregated and isolated off in 
what he considered trust funds, but of course 
in the Federal Reserve it couldn't be consid- 
ered a trust fund and they should not be 
given the same consideration in the public 
debt. 

Now, if the committee were to say, “Well, 
the Federal Reserve is right, that we should 
have enough bonds to secure the Federal Re- 
serve notes that were issued to buy these 
bonds,” I had a study made when I hap- 
pened to be chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee on this portfolio of the Federal 
Reserve banks and I had the outstanding 
economists over the Nation to send in state- 
ments which are very enlightening. 

I got up this compilation and we received 
their replies, not substantially different from 
what I have said here, but many of them 
said: 

“Now, if it is insisted upon that we need 
another government obligation of 100 per- 
cent to guarantee the first federal reserve 
notes of 100 percent, that can be done with- 
out drawing interest on these bonds all the 
time.” 

The easy way would be to just have the 
Federal Reserve open market committee send 
the bonds to the Treasury and get noninter- 
est bearing bonds substituted, file them there 
and would have the same protection and save 
the interest, and the bonds, of course, would 
not have any payment date. 

This change should be made. These bonds 
should be canceled outright, or if need be 
noninterest bearing bonds should be issued 
in their place. If this were done, the national 
debt would be reduced by $45 billion. The 
debt would be reduced by $45 billion even 
if noninterest bearing bonds were issued in 
place of the interest-bearing bonds the Fed- 
eral Reserve holds, because like Federal Re- 
serve notes which are noninterest hearing, 
are not part of the national debt. 

The Federal Reserve doesn’t want to come 
to Congress for their funds. They don’t want 
any audits. They have been able to stay 
away from any audits. No audit since the 
Federal Reserve Act passed has ever been 
made by the General Accounting Office of 
the money, the books, or anything that they 
have done. The Federal Reserve has spent 
money just almost any way they want to. 
They want to be able to continue to do this, 
spend money for any purpose. 

I will give you a list of just a few things 
that they have been spending money for, 
such ridiculous items as $4,697 for an em- 
ployee’s dinner, $5,000 to a local chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, $5,350 for 
a luncheon given by the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank for the New York Bankers As- 
sociation, $3,000 for a theater party given by 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, $90,000 
in dues to bankers associations, including 
the American Bankers Association. 

Now, they have the Congress in the ridicu- 
lous position of approving the payment of 
dues by the Federal Reserve to the bank- 
er's lobbying organizations out of taxpayer's 
money. That is not a very comfortable posi- 
tion for a Member of Congress to be in, but 
we are in that position. x 

I am just relating a few of these ite: 
to show what they do, They could spend 
that whole $1,900 million a year for any- 
thing they want to and under present law 
we couldn’t say a word. They can transfer 
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these $45 billion in bonds to private in- 
vestors, including the commercial banks, and 
we couldn’t say a word legally because at this 
time there is nothing in the law to prevent 
it. The Federal Reserve has unlimited power 
and they go too far with it. They have 
abused it. 

Instead of buying bonds for instance, 
where the Government would get some 
credit, the taxpayers, they reduce Reserve 
requirements. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
the proof is abundant. There is no doubt 
about it that these bonds have been paid for 
once. They shouldn’t be paid for twice and 
this should be ‘taken into account in deter- 
mining whether the temporary or permanent 
debt limit should be increased. 

Before you came back, Mr. Chairman, I 
mentioned the fact that the bonds held by 
the Federal Reserve System having been paid 
for once was something that we just can’t 
overlook. We have to give it attention. I 
think Congress is on the spot about this. We 
have permitted it to go on over the years. 

It started back in Mr. Eccle’s time. I in- 
terrogated him about this. When you would 
say something about it people just wouldn't 
believe it. They would say, “Well, Congress 
wouldn’t let anything like that happen.” But 
Congress has and it has gone to the extent 
of $45 billion now, which is a very large 
amount, a very huge sum, and we should do 
something about it and do it now.” 

I would like to try to answer any ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, if you have any to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Patman, we do appre- 
ciate your coming to the committee this 
morning. I apologize for being late approxi- 
mately 20 minutes. I am sure you discussed 
it while I was away, but go through this 
arithmetic of just how these bonds have been 
paid for once that are owned by the Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr. PaTMAN. Well, the best way I could an- 
swer that is to quote the text of transcripts 
where I interrogated Mr. Eccles and all the 
members of the Board. I had every member 
of the Federal Reserve Board before my com- 
mittee one time, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, and every president of the banks, and 
everyone of them admitted without doubt 
that they are paid for once. 

Here is the way they are paid for. How 
does the Federal Reserve buy anything? They 
don’t have any money to buy it with. They 
create the money. They have a right to 
create or manufacture money, and of course 
it is legal to do it and if it is done in the 
public interest nobody could object to it. 
I wouldn't. 

So the Federal Reserve banks create the 
money on the books of the banks, to buy, 
say, a million dollar bond. That money is 
put in just like a deposit in your account 
in your local bank and the bank of course 
can use that for their reserves, and under the 
law the commercial banking system can ex- 
pand and create credit by 6 or 7 times the 
reserves on demand deposits and of course 
much higher than that on time deposits. 

In truth and in fact, they commingle these 
reserves and they take the average of time 
and also demand deposits, which makes a 
pretty good ratio. I don’t object to that if 
they use this Government-granted power in 
the public interest, but when they ignore 
the public interest I think it is time for 
Congress to take a long hard look at the 
way the commercial banks and Federal Re- 
serve operates. 

The bonds in the Federal Open Market 
Committee portfolio have been paid for once. 
Mr. Martin said it in a statement just re- 
cently. He says, es, they have been paid 
for once.” Nobody disputes that. Nobody 
questions it. Nobody can question it. 

The CHARMAN. Quote to me what Mr. Mar- 
tin said from where and when. 

Mr. Parman. All right. In hearings on H.R. 
7601 before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House on July 7, 1965, to re- 
tire $30 billion of U.S. Government bonds 
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held by the Reserve System, Chairman Mar- 
tin on pages 89 and 90 of the printed testi- 
mony again admitted that these bonds had 
already been paid for once. 

Here is a colloquy: 

“Mr. Martin. The bonds were paid for in 
the normal course of business. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

“Mr. Martin. And that is the only time 
they were paid for. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Just like we pay debt with 
checks and credit. 

“Mr. Martin. Exactly.” 

Now, the chairman: 

“In the normal course of business they 
were paid for once. You will admit that, will 
you not? They were paid for once and that’s 
all?” 

The CHAmNMAN. Let's get away from what 
Mr. Martin says. You are an expert in this 
field and I am not. I want to take just a 
simple example and you show me how it is 
handled and show me where the payment oc- 
curs and when, Let me give you a little ex- 
ample. 

The Secretary of the Treasury wants the 
Federal Reserve System to assume a billion 
dollars, say, of short-term paper. He is in a 
bind. He has to have a billion dollars to pay 
his bills. He doesn't want to go to the money 
market to do it because of the possibility of 
upsetting some situation that exists or mak- 
ing it worse. So he calls on the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York to make available to 
him a billion dollars in return for a billion 
dollars of bonds that are printed by the 
Treasury Department. 

Now, the bank makes that available, does 
it not, that billion dollars, and the Secre- 
tary draws on it and meets the $1 billion of 
obligations from that transaction, is that 


right? 
Mr. Parman. The method is not correct, Mr. 


The CHARMAN. I want to know what the 
method 18. 

Mr. Parman. The method is that. There 
are 21 Federal Government bond dealers. 
They are the fair-haired boys of the Federal 
Reserve. Twenty-one dealers mainly in New 
York only can operate with the Federal Re- 
serve. You could get on top of the Federal 
Reserve Bank building with a rock and throw 
to the top of the building of each one of 
them. It is just that close. They are very close 
to the Federal Reserve, the Federal Open 
Market Committee operates exclusively 
through these dealers. 

The FOMC would have to sell these Gov- 
ernment bonds out of their portfolio through 
the dealers, and the dealers would of course 
get a cut on them too. You know the dealers 
have two tollgates, each one of them, one 
tollgate when the bonds are bought and one 
when they are sold. Then they sell them, they 
go out, and they get a cut. So, Mr. Chairman, 
the U.S. Treasury can’t ask the Federal Open 
Market Committee to buy its bonds. The 
Treasury sells their bonds in the open mar- 
ket. 

The Cuamman. I am not arguing with you. 
Iam trying to understand. 

Mr. Par ax. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Federal Reserve has 
beaten the public out of $45 billion I want 
to know how and when, and if they are 
charging us with something we don't need 
to pay then I don’t want to pay. What I want 
to know Is this: 

When the of the Treasury needs 
a billion dollars and proposes to have a bil- 
lion dollars of Government credit absorbed 
by the Federal Reserve, what takes place, how 
is it handled, and so on? 

Mr. Parman. Well, I can expand on that. 
They will get their billion dollars, but there 
is no conversation like you mentioned. It is 
not necessary to have any conversation be- 
cause they can’t do it that way. 

The U.S. Treasury has to get those bonds 
up and offer them for sale to the public and 
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the dealers and others will buy them and 
then the dealers will report the money to 
the open market committee that will make 
it available to the Federal Reserve banks 
and the Federal Reserve banks can be 
checked on to pay the Postmaster's salary, 
the Congressman, or anybody else's. 

The CHARMAN. I am not talking about 
some dealer getting bonds now. I know what 
takes place when we sell bonds to the public 
through these dealers, but I am talking 
about the absorption of Government credit 
by the Federal Reserve—to the extent, you 
say, of $45 billion. 

Mr. Parman. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is involved in such 
a transaction? Does not the Federal Reserve 
make available to the Government a billion 
dollars which the Government can use for 
every billion dollars of bonds that the Federal 
Reserve buys? 

Mr. Parman. Well, of course the Treasury 
will have to make those bonds, billion dol- 
lars, available to the market. 

The CHARMAN. And if the market won't 
take them? 

Mr. Patman. Yes, they will. 

The CHARMAN. What if they won’t? 

Mr. Parman. The market and dealers will 
take them at a price. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let’s suppose in this in- 
stance the dealers won't take them. 

Mr. Parman. But that is what they are for. 
If they refuse to make a market for the 
bonds the Federal Open Market Committee 
offers, they go out of business. That is their 
business. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not talking about the 
bonds the dealers own. I am talking about 
the $45 billion of bonds that the Federal 
Reserve owns. 

Mr. PATMAN. All right. They were acquired 
this way. They were acquired by giving Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and credit to commercial 
banks on the books of the Federal Reserve 
banks, which is one form of Government 
obligation that is just as good as a bond, 
but they are noninterest bearing, and to 
trade one form of Government obligation 
for another form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The type of Federal Re- 
serve note you are talking about, is it a $20 
bill or a $10 bill? 

Mr. Parman. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. So they give us money. 

Mr. Parman, Yes, sir. Of course if the com- 
mercial banks don’t want the money right 
then, just like when you have a deposit in 
the bank; you might not want the money 
right then, you would take a credit. This 
is where the high powered reserve dollars 
get created. 

The CHARMAN. What I am trying to figure 
out mow is when did the Government pay 
the Federal Reserve back for that billion 
dollars of bonds? 

Mr. Parman. When it made available the 
credit for the purchase of the $45 billion 
and that credit was used, and remember 
this: that was high-powered dollars that 
they got. High-powered dollars means that 
they can expand on them, from $10 to $15 
on every one, and that is better than these 
other just real dollars. We paid the hard 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is this. The 
Federal Reserve gave the U.S. Government 
& billion dollars in currency in exchange for 
a billion dollars of bonds that the Federal 
Reserve absorbed from the Treasury. Now, 
when did the Federal Reserve pay for those 
bonds? 

Mr. Parman. When the credit was given 
at the time the bonds were taken. 

The CHARMAN. All right. Now, when did 
the U.S. Government pay the Federal Re- 
serve back for those bonds the first time? 

Mr. Parman. The Government doesn't have 
to pay the Federal Reserve back. 

The Cuamman. I thought that you said 
they had been paid for once. 
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Mr. Patman. They have, when the money 
and the credit was created, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve created the money. 

The CHAIRMAN. Didn't they buy the bonds 
in the manner that the Congress authorized 
the Federal Reserves to do? 

Mr. PATMAN. But the Federal Reserve didn’t 
have to pay the Federal Government. The 
Federal Reserve manufactured the money 
and/or credit. A counterfeiter would have to 
go to the penitentiary for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But if the Federal Reserve 
didn't create the notes or currency that you 
are talking about, who is left to create them? 

Mr. Parman. The Federal Reserve creates 
them on Federal Government credit. The 
Congress gave them the power to do it in the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

The CHARMAN. Who is left to create them 
if the Federal Reserve doesn’t create them? 

Mr. Parman. The U.S. Government of 
course has created money in the past. 

The CHARMAN. Is the Secretary of Treasury 
authorized by law to create moneys? 

Mr. Patrman. I don’t know that. 

The CHarmman. I mean through the mint. 

Mr. Patman. What? 

The CHARMAN, I say, can’t the Govern- 
ment create money through the mint? 

Mr. PatmMan. I know. That is minor coins. 

The CHARMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Parman. That is not enough to be 
meaningful or significant. 

The CHAIRMAN. But are you suggesting, 
Mr. Patman, I just want to know, that the 
Federal Reserve should not have the author- 
ity to create money? 

Mr. Patman. No. I say I am all for it as 
long as they use it in the public interest, but 
they haven’t been using it in the public 
interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let's see if it gets down to 
this. If the Secretary of the Treasury needs a 
billion dollars are you proposing that the 
Federal Reserve create a billion dollars of its 
notes without receipted bonds? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no; that would be print- 
ing press money that is worse. I am not for 
that. 

The CHAMMAN. All right. 

Mr. Par AN. I am for our traditional money 
system when used in the public interest, 

The CHARMAN. You would cancel the $45 
billion for which the Government got $45 
billion of currency. What do you call that? 

Mr. Parman. No; the Government didn't 
get the $45 billion of currency. The com- 
mercial banks that sold Government bonds 
to the Federal Open Market Committee get 
the currency or credit on the books of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Federal Govern- 
ment paid $45 billion of bills with it, as I 
understand the situation. 

Now, if the Government got the $45 bil- 
lion of credit, money, or whatever it got, to 
pay for $45 billion of bis 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, you are wrong 
about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Wouldn’t it be about the 
same 5 

Mr. Patman. No; it is not. 

The CHamman. Wouldn't it be about the 
same to simply say that because we have $20 
billion of Government obligations in the so- 
cial security fund that we should just cancel 
them? 

Mr. Par ax. No; that is not related at all 
the way I see it. Participants in the social 
security system actually pay earned cash into 
the trust funds, which is not so when the 
FOMC purchases Government bonds from 
commercial banks. 

The CHARMAN. I know, but didn’t we pay 
for them once? Taxpayers money was put in 
the fund. We paid for the bonds with that 
money. Haven't the obligations clearly been 
paid for once? 

Mr. Patman. I don’t understand your 
reasoning there, Mr. Chairman. It is two 
different transactions the way you relate it. 
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One is when the Government gets money to 
pay bills it gets through the sale of certain 
bonds or short term securities. That is done 
in one way and then this other is entirely 
different. It is not related at all. 

The CHARMAN. I want you to understand 
clearly. I am not arguing with you. I am try- 
ing to understand your point because it is 
most enlightening to me to know that we 
don’t need to increase the debt ceiling and 
that all we need to do is to cancel some 
obligations. 

Mr. Patman. All I ask you to do is to go 
into this thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am like Mr. Doughton. 
One time a man came to the committee and 
said that if you could forgive taxes you would 
have more money at the end of the year than 
you would have if you didn’t forgive the 
taxes. Mr. Doughton asked the witness, “Just 
how many years’ taxes would we have to for- 
give to pay off the public debt?” 

I take the position that if this is a good 
thing with respect to the Federal Reserve 
System, then I want to explore to see if there 
are not some other bonds that we could 
cancel 

Mr. Parman. No; we are not talking about 
any other bonds. 

The CHARMAN (continuing). Without de- 
stroying the confidence of the people. Why 
do we want to cancel the Federal Reserve 
bonds then? 

Mr. Patman. I don't think that you are ap- 
proaching this thing, Mr. Chairman, in the 
right light, certainly not according to logic 
and reasoning, the way I see it, and facts. 

It is entirely different. The only one point 
involved here is that that $45 billion held in 
the portfolio of the Federal Reserve banks 
has been paid for once. Now, as to the social 
security fund, and funds like that, actual dol- 
lars went into that fund. When the Social 
Security Trust Fund purchases Government 
securities they do not create the money to 
buy them. There is an actual transfer of cash 
to the U.S. Treasury. 

Certainly you wouldn't want to cancel that. 

The CHARMAN. No; I am not saying that. 
Let’s go back to the bonds to which we are 
referring. Have they been paid for once? Did 
the Federal Reserve create currency and pay 
for these bonds? 

Mr. Patman. That is right. 

The CHARMAN. Now, when did we pay them 
back? That is the point. 

Mr. ParMAN. Pay who back? 

The CHARMAN. You don't take something 
away from somebody—I don’t believe you do 
in this country—without paying for it. 

Mr. Patman. There is where the bonds 
come in, That is what paid them back. They 
created the $45 billion in money and credit 
to buy $45 billion in Government bonds. 

The CHARMAN. Here is the way it works; 
isn’t it, Mr. Patman: The Federal Reserve 
System creates a billion dollars to buy a 
billion dollars of bonds today? Isn't that the 
way it works? 

Mr. Parman. Well, you don’t have to iden- 
tify any bonds. It is those in the open mar- 
ket, the bonds that are in the open market 
that are salable, you know, in the market at 
the price that is offered. 

The CHARMAN. Does the Federal Reserve 
normally sell these bonds once they are 
purchased? 

Mr. Parman. For what? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Federal Reserve 
sell the bonds that it purchases from the 
‘Treasury? 

Mr. Patman. No; they don't sell any bonds 
gs you describe. They have no direct relation- 
snip with the Treasury as far as purchasing 
Government bonds directly from them. 

The CHARMAN. They have no authority to 
ell any Government bonds? 

Mr. Parman. No. The Treasury sells its 
tonds to the public in the public market. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am talking about the $45 
billion of bonds that I understand from you 
the Federal Reserve owns. 
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Mr, PatmMan. The Federal Open Market 
Committee is in the market practically all 
the time buying and selling Government 
securities, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Federal Reserve 
sell those bonds? 

Mr. PATMAN. All the time. 

The CHAmMax. What are their limitations? 

Mr. Parman. In effect, there are none. There 
is no legal restriction in Federal law or else- 
where on how, when, or how much the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee can do as far as 
purchasing or selling bonds are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is right. 

Mr. Patrman. Or recession, These $45 billion 
represent really a reservoir for the recessions 
and depressions. They can't be used for any- 
thing else. 

The CHAIRMAN. And for the issuance of our 
currency? 

Mr. Parman. And there are enough bonds 
there to create 15 depressions of the 1930 
type. 

The CHAIRMAN. And enough bonds there to 
create how much currency? 

Mr. ParMAN. Well, of course you don’t cre- 
ate from the open market portfolio. 

The Cuamman. The Federal Reserve can't 
create currency without something to sup- 
port it, can it? The Federal Reserve issues 
notes which are currency. What does it have 
to back them? 

Mr. Parman. Then it is guaranteed by the 
Government. They are not Federal Reserve 
notes. They are obligations of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The CHAIRMAN., They are not issued by the 
Federal Government. They are issued by the 
Federal Reserve. 

Mr. Patrman. I know, but they are obliga- 
tions of the U.S. Government, 

The CHARMAN. I know, but the Federal 
Government has to have something on hand 
as backing in order to issue notes. 

Mr. Parman. The Government prints the 
Federal Reserve notes for the Federal Reserve 
over here at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and they get them without cost. 
The fact of the business for the notes that 
are issued the taxpayers have to pay for the 
cost of printing. 

The CuHamman, I know, but what does the 
Federal Reserve have to have on hand in 
order to get the Government to print a bil- 
lion dollars of notes for the Federal Reserve? 

Mr. Par MAN. Either gold certificates or 
U.S. securities. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. That is what 
Iam trying to get at. 

Let’s see this other point. I am interested 
always in reducing expenditures. You make 
the point that if we don’t cancel these ob- 
ligations we ought to make the Federal Re- 
serve turn them in for interest-free obliga- 
tions. Did I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Parman. That is one way of doing it. 
That is the alternative method. 

The CHARMAN. Did I understand you cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Yes, sir; you did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under existing law is it not 
necessary for the Federal Reserve at the end 
of each year to return to the Treasury the 
excess of earnings over and above its net op- 
erating cost plus whatever may be kept 
in the surplus account? 

Mr. Parman. Yes, But practically all their 
earnings are interest on these bonds that 
have been paid for once, 97 percent. That is 
what they call earnings. They think they 
earned that. What they return to the Treas- 
ury is by administrative decision, There is 
nothing in the Federal Revenue Act that 
says the Federal Reserve has to return these 
funds to the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. Absolutely. Let's look at 
the calendar years 1964, 1965, and 1966 and 
I am quoting from what the Federal Re- 
serve reports in its annual statement. 

In 1964 it reports that it had earnings of 
$1,324 million. It returned to the Treasury 
that year $1,582 million. That includes an 
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amount that it returned to the Treasury out 
out a surplus account. 

In 1965 it had earnings of $1,522 million 
and, as you point out, all of it comes from 
the interest on Government obligations. And 
it returned to the Treasury that year $1,297 
million. 

In 1966 it had earnings of $1,851 million. It 
returned to the Treasury $1,649 million. 

Mr. Patman, if we did not allow the Federal 
Reserve to have the right to pay its operat- 
ing cost out of the earnings from these bonds 
and return the excess to the Federal Treasury, 
how would the Federal Reserve get money 
to operate? 

Mr. ParTMan. You mean the Federal Reserve 
System? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Parman. Through appropriations from 
Congress, according to U.S. Constitution. 
There is where most other agencies and de- 
partments get their money. The Federal 
Reserve doesn’t want to come to Congress 
because then their operations would be 
looked into and some of them won’t stand 
the light of day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let's assume I am chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee and 
for the sake of argument I am a strong chair- 
man who works his will with all agencies of 
Government if they come through the com- 
mittee and want money. I generally end up 
making these agencies subservient to my 
wishes. They not only appoint someone that 
I want appointed, but they carry out the 
policies in the operation of our laws that I 
want them to follow. 

Would you think it would be well for me to 
superimpose my judgment over that of the 
Federal Reserve with respect to the fixing 
of any and all things that are fixed by the 
Federal Reserve? Would that not just ab- 
solutely defeat the entire intention of Con- 
gress initially in making it a body not sub- 
servient to the Congress and not subservient 
to the President of the United States? 

You wouldn’t want me in that position 
over and above those that are appointed to 
carry out the law as governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, would you? I don’t believe 
you would. 

Mr. Par ax. Well, you put your finger on 
exactly what is involved here. You see, the 
Fed at first didn’t have enough earnings to 
pay their expenses. 

The CHARMAN. We used to have to appro- 
priate it? 

Mr. Patan. No, we didn’t. 

3 CHAIRMAN. Didn't we? How did we do 
it 

Mr. PATMAN. Back in 1914 the Federal Re- 
serve was faced with this problem. They had 
to either assess the member banks—they 
didn’t think they would get by with that 
because a lot of the member banks didn't 
want to be members of the system anyway 
and they were afraid to undertake that—or 
they had to go to Congress to ask for an 
appropriation like all other agencies do. They 
decided that there must be another way and 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank broke 
the ice. They found a way. 

You see, then we did not have a central 
bank. It wasn’t a central bank until 1935. 
Then each district bank was separate and 
autonomous, They couldn’t work together. 
They were not supposed to. But each one 
could engage in open market operations, so 
the New York Bank bought $500,000 worth 
of New York City municipal bonds, and that, 
of course, was a good deal. 

They bought these bonds on the credit of 
the nation and they received interest on 
them, and then the other Federal Reserve 
regional banks began to do the same thing 
and the first thing you know they had plenty 
of bonds and the interest on them would 
give them plenty of money and they didn’t 
have to come to Congress. 

That is what they feared, because they 
didn’t want any Congressman looking over 
their shoulders. They didn’t want anybody to 
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know what they were doing. They were then 
and are now doing their business in secret. 

So by having these interest-bearing bonds 
in the portfolio they can take the interest 
and spend it for any purpose on earth. Were 
you here when I read the number of things 
they spent? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Patman,. Even including the payment 
of dues of about $90,000 to local State and 
national bankers associations. 

The CHARMAN. I am surprised actually 
that the Congress hasn’t had something to 
say about how the Federal Reserve spends 
its money because under the initial act Con- 
gress could amend it and restrict them. 

Mr. Parman. I know, but bankers have a 
pretty powerful lobby and they use it pretty 
effectively. I don’t charge any corruption or 
anything like that, but they just have a 
built-in intimidation without any saying of 
a word or anything else, because people don’t 
like to do anything that the bankers don't 
like. 

The CHAIRMAN. This committee is made up 
of people who withstand all kinds of pres- 
sure, but I know this committee is not the 
only one in Congress that has to do that. 
I am sure the gentleman can get a bill out of 
his committee that would prevent the Federal 
Reserve paying any part of these earnings to 
the American Bankers Association. 

Mr, ParmMan. The Federal Reserve doesn't 
have much earnings, just about all the in- 
come they have comes from interest on Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The CHARMAN, Whoever it is that has these 
earnings and pays $90,000 a year to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association to come down here 
and lobby you and me, I think, they ought to 
be stopped. 

Mr. Parman. I am glad to hear you say that. 
I do too, They are dues-paying and card- 
carrying members of the biggest lobbying or- 
ganization in the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let's do something about 
it. 

Mr, PATMAN. All right, If you will help me 
we will go right to work on it. 

The CHARMAN. This is not in the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee, however. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will tell you now you will 
have an awfully hard time getting their 
statements for last year of what they spent. 
It might take you 2 or 3 years to do it. 

The CHARMAN. I just wanted to under- 
stand. I didn’t want to argue with you. I 
yield to Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warrs. Let me ask you about the 
$90,000. I am intrigued by it myself. Is that 
paid by the Federal Reserve bank itself, or by 
the member banks? 

Mr. Parman. It is paid by the Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr. Warts. In a lump sum? 

Mr. Parman. That is paid out of money 
that would go to the Treasury. 

Mr. Warts. I can understand why a lot of 
national banks would be members of the 
association. That has nothing to do with it, 
however, has it? 

Mr. Patman. No, sir. 

Mr. Warts. They just take $90,000 out of— 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right, money that 
came from the taxpayers, interest on bonds 
that have been paid for once. 

Mr. Warts. When did that start? 

Mr. ParMan. It started some years ago. We 
had an awful time getting the first report. 
I spent years on it. 

Mr. Watts. What is the rationale back of 
it? Have they tried to explain it? 

Mr. Patman. Oh, no, they don’t try to 
explain it. They don't have to because they 
can spend this money for an they 
want. There is no audit of the Federal Re- 
serve System by the GAO. 

Mr. Warrs. Where did this New York out- 
fit get the money to buy these municipal 
bonds? They printed it, did they? 

Mr. PATMAN. They created it just like they 
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did in buying Government bonds. The banks 
have gone into something I think is very 
bad. To manufacture money that is all right. 
I don’t object to it at all if they do it in the 
public interest, but when they manufacture 
money on our credit and buy tax-exempt 
bonds, municipal bonds, on it, and they own 
$40 billion out of $104 billion that have been 
issued, and they use our credit to buy tax- 
exempt bonds, that is going rather far. 

Mr. Warts. If I understand you correctly 
that New York outfit did start it, just 
created the money themselves. 

Mr. PatMAn. That was the initial one, yes. 

Mr. Watts. And didn’t have to pay any 
interest on the money they created. 

Mr. Parman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Watts. They went out and took the 
money they created and bought these bonds 
and got income from it? 

Mr. Parman. They didn’t go out. They 
didn’t have to leave. They are just right there, 
just created the money on the books. 

Mr. Watts. Took the money and purchased 
the municipal bonds. 

Mr. Patan. Right. 

Mr. Warts. And there is absolutely no law 
on the books that says what they should do 
with any income they have? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. It is terrible. 
The General Accounting Office can’t even in- 
spect the portfolio. It is supposed to be $45 
billion. They have never had a look at it. 
They have never had a look at the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency's books either. 

Mr. Watts. Is there any other organization 
they are donating to besides the American 
Bankers Association? 

Mr. Par MAN. I don’t know. In fact what you 
get is a hard way and it is years after before 
it is available to you. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Patman, it is possible 
I think for Congress to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act to provide for the Federal Re- 
serve's use of these funds to be reviewed by 
the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Parman. That is right. Sure it would. 
That would be wonderful. That is in a bill 
I have now we are trying to get through. 
Would you favor it, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHARMAN. Oh, yes, I want to do any- 
thing I can to help you preserve the integrity 
of the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. PatMan. That is wonderful. Another 
thing. Would you be for the Federal Reserve 
coming to Congress for appropriations? 

The CHARMAN. No, I would not. 

Mr. Par AN. You wouldn't? 

The CHARMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Patman. I am surprised. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Conable. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Patman, you don't mean 
to imply that the $45 billion in bonds isn’t 
there, do you? 

Mr. Patman. No, that they are not there. 
You know, the Federal Reserve System is a 
Government institution. 

Mr. ConaBLe. Yes, sir, but I mean you said 
that nobody had taken a look at the portfolio. 

Mr. Parman. I don't doubt they are there. 
I don’t think they are dishonest: I don’t 
think they would steal. 

Mr. CONABLE. They can't make this money 
from some other source? 

Mr. Parman. They did get caught in an act 
that is pretty bad, almost like stealing, when 
they tried to get a law through Congress 
that would let them commence transferring 
these bonds from the Federal Open Market 
Committee portfolio to the private banks 
without charge on the theory that they didn’t 
need the interest from these bonds, except 
just a certain amount to pay their expenses, 
and the private banks did need the interest. 
They were caught redhanded in that just like 
a chicken thief in the middle of the night 
coming out of a chicken coop with a chicken 
under each arm. They got caught on that. 

Mr. CONABLE, All I wanted to ask was if 
there was any implication in what you said 
that the $45 billion of bonds wasn’t there. 
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Do you have any evidence that anything else 
has happened to the portfolio that is illegal? 

Mr. Patman. No, I am not charging that. I 
am assuming that they are there. Generally 
they are high-class fellows and honest, but, 
you see, sometimes their honest views are not 
the way we would construe them. 

Mr. CONABLE. I would like to ask you if 
there is any possible advantage in members of 
the Federal Resérve System belonging to the 
American Bankers Association, Isn’t it im- 
portant that they have some sort of liaison 
with bankers through associations of one sort 
or another? 

Mr. Par Max. You mean the Federal Reserve 
banking system? 

Mr. ConaBLe. Yes, 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, they are supposed to rep- 
resent the people. They are not supposed to 
be in a bankers’ lobby. 

Mr. ConaBLe. But they have to deal with 
bankers a great deal. 

Mr. Parman. I know, but the bankers have 
to deal with them. They don’t have to deal 
with the bankers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any further questions? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN., Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. ULLMAN. This $45 billion of U.S. se- 
curities owned by the Fed comes under the 
debt ceiling, does it not? That is what we 
are talking about here today. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, certainly, yes. If non- 
interest-bearing bonds were issued they 
would have the same effect as Mr. Mills sug- 
gested they should and they would not be 
in the national debt limit and you wouldn’t 
have to pay this bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Why wouldn’t they be under 
the debt limit if they were interest-free ob- 
ligations? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is only interest-bearing se- 
curities of the Government that are in- 
cluded. Federal Reserve notes are not in- 
terest bearing. They are not included in the 
national debt, or an obligation that is past 
due is not included in the national debt. 

Mr. ULLMAN. In addition to the $45 bil- 
lion of Government obligations that the Fed 
owns we have allowed them to make what 
other purchases? You mentioned that they 
could buy municipal bonds. 

Mr. Parman. I was talking about the mem- 
ber banks there. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The member banks. 

Mr. PatMan. Ves. 

Mr. ULLMAN. But the Fed itself. 

Mr. PatMan. Of course the Fed could too, 
but they haven’t been engaging in that. 
They could buy Fannie Mae paper and Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board paper and they 
could really do a lot to assist our economic 
activity. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The Fed itself could not pur- 
chase municipals? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Yes, it could. The first bonds 
that were bought when they caught on to 
this business of buying securities and col- 
lecting the interest and spending it in any 
way they want to, they bought up $500,000 
worth of bonds from the city of New York. 

Mr. ULLMAN. And you are not talking 
about the member banks? 

Mr. PATMAN,. No, I am talking about the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York did it, 
but I say generally they don’t buy anything 
but Government securities. 

Mr. ULLMAN. But we are talking about the 
Federal Reserve System and the $45 billion. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Now let's confine ourselves 
to the Federal Reserve is we know it, not 
member banks. The Federal Reserve can't 
buy municipal bonds? 

Mr. Patman. The Federal Reserve bank can 
buy municipals but they have not engaged 
in that practice, although the first bond that 
was bought by a Federal bank that started 
out this theory of having a big portfolio 
with interest-bearing obligations was a mu- 
nicipal bond, the city of New York. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. But they have no portfolio 
now? 

Mr. ParmMan. No. They might have a few, 
but it would just be a very small amount, if 
any. 

Mr. ULLMAN, Their revenue then would 
come completely from the interest on the 
$45 billion? 

Mr. Par Max. Yes, and if you will take their 
report, my dear sir, you will find that the 
service they render is very little compared 
to what they used to render. They are rely- 
ing almost solely and completely on interest 
on bonds that have been paid for once. The 
taxpayers should not be compelled to pay 
interest on bonds that have been paid for 
once, but they are and nobody can deny 
that. 

Mr. ULLMAN. However, they don’t neces- 
sarily issue the currency? 

Mr. Patman. Unless it is needed, unless it 
is wanted. 

Mr. ULLMAN. In relation to the $45 billion 
how much do they have of outstanding 
Federal Reserve currency? 

Mr. Patman. There would be no way of 
knowing because it is just like in your ac- 
count. You might have a deposit and you 
might not want the money, but the next 
day you want some money and you get it 
just like when this credit is set up. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Do you have any idea of ap- 
proximately how much is outstanding? 

Mr. Parman. There is about $38 billion of 
Federal Reserve notes out. That is to the 
best of my recollection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. In other words, there is a lee- 
way maybe of $7 billion. 

Mr. Patman. Yes; or even more. Some of 
that could come about another way, you 
know, but certainly a large part of it is 
Federal Reserve notes and they could get 
the rest of it if they want to because that 
creation of credit is payable in Federal Re- 
serve notes. They can pick it up right then 
or they can pick it up any time they want 
to, through any bank in the United States. 

Mr. ULLMAN. On a different matter, you 
mentioned the fact that this is the kind 
of money that they can expand 10 times. 

Mr. ParMan. In other words, those are 
high-powered dollars, high-powered dollars, 
upon which they can expand 10 or 15 times. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Not automatically, but how 
do they do it? 

Mr. Parman. Make loans and investments 
on it, either loan or investment or both. 

Mr. ULLMAN. To their member banks? 

Mr. ParmMan. Well, no. You are talking 


Mr. ULLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Parman. You see, when the money is 
created on the books of the bank for this 
bank that is getting this million dollar bond, 

can spend that money usually any way 
they want to. They can make time loans or 
they can make them on demand deposits. If 
it is demand deposits the ratio is about 9 or 
10 to 1. If it is a time deposit it is up to 3314 
to 1, so it is almost unlimited there. That is 
creation of money on every dollar that they 
get in the process that we have described. 
are high-powered dollars. If they 
take it in cash they wouldn’t have the credit- 
creating ability of course because it would 
be taken out of the reserve fund. 

Mr. Utiman. If you had interest-free bonds 
could they do it? 

Mr. PatmMan. No, I wouldn't know how they 
would fit in. If the law were changed or if 
the Fed wanted to do it it could be done, but 
I don’t see where it would serve any better 
purpose just offhand. I haven't given con- 
sideration to it, Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. ULLMAN. As far as this $45 billion is 
concerned the Fed gets interest on the $45 
billion, collects interest? 

Mr. Parman. That is right. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Then makes its expenditures 
and you question the legitimacy of some of 
the expenditures, but the U.S. Government 
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gets back all of the interest except the ex- 
penses, is that right? 

Mr. Patman. That is right, but, you see, 
they got that money from the taxpayers on 
bonds that have been paid for. There is the 
evil in it. The reason that they want it that 
way is they don’t want to come to Congress. 

If they came to Congress these expendi- 
tures I have mentioned wouldn't be allowed. 
They couldn't get by with it. 

Do you think we would allow a postmaster 
to have a $5,000 banquet for somebody out 
of town at the Waldorf Astoria to pay dues 
to the American Bankers Association and re- 
lated associations of $90,000 a year. Why, of 
course, they would laugh, 

The Members of Congress would laugh at 
them for coming in and asking for payment 
of things like that. 

Mr. ULLMAN. We can argue about the ex- 
penditures, whether they are legitimate or 
not, but let’s get back to the fundamental 
proposition of whether the system is unfair 
itself. 

Assuming that the Federal Reserve spends 
its money for legitimate expenditures under 
rules quite comparable to other such govern- 
mental or semigovernmental agencies, sup- 
posing that the expenditures were fair and 
according to the rules, then what is basically 
wrong with the system? 

Mr, Parman. What is basically wrong is 
requiring taxpayers to pay interest on bonds 
that have been paid for once. If they got it 
from services now it would be all right. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The Government gets back 
all the interest, anyway. 

Mr. Parman. I know, but that doesn’t jus- 
tify taxpayers having to pay bonds that have 
been paid for once. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Except if the Government gets 
it all back except the legitimate expenditures, 
then actually the taxpayers aren’t paying any 
interest on the bonds. All they are paying are 
the expenses of the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Parman, Of that $1,900 million in in- 
terest income that they got last year, very 
little of that, about 2 or 3 percent, was for 
services rendered by the Federal Reserve 
banks. Ninety-seven percent or more was for 
interest on these bonds that have been paid 
for once, and nobody should be required to 
pay as a taxpayer interest on bonds that have 
been paid for once. 

Now, if this goes on like it is, and Mr. 
Chairman, this is a great responsibility on 
you—I know it is—you would be requiring 
the people to pay for these bonds twice. That 
is not right. 

In addition to paying interest on them, as 
long as they are not due they will have to 
pay for them again. No government on earth 
can justify that. 

Now, that is just too bad, having to pay 
the principal and the interest. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Patman, confining our- 
selves again to the issue of the fact that the 
taxpayers are paying interest to the Federal 
Reserve System, the facts are that in recent 
years 89 percent of the interest that is paid 
by the taxpayers is returned to the Treasury. 
Isn't that correct? 

Mr. Parman. Eighty-nine percent is re- 
turned to the Treasury? You see, the Treas- 
ury collects all this money through the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and then of course 
the Federal Reserve open market committee 
in New York is paid this $1,900 million direct 
from the Treasury and there is where the tax- 
payers come in. 

They have paid that $1,900 million which 
went for the payment of a debt that is not 
due, not morally due. It is not morally right 
to pay debts twice. 

Mr. ULLMAN, Except that if it is returned 
to the Treasury the only costs to the tax- 
payer are the expenditures of the Federal 
Reserve System, and I don't see how you 
can say the taxpayers are paying the inter- 
est when the interest actually is returned to 
the Treasury except for the expenditures. 
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Mr. Parman. Except what the Fed spends. 
They spend over $200 million and part of 
that is for services to banks, like this. You 
see, the banks get a big subsidy out of this 
thing, a huge subsidy. 

Mr. ULLMAN. If your argument is limited 
to the criticism that the Fed is not spending 
its money wisely, then I think maybe you 
have an argument, but I can’t accept your 
argument, and I am trying to because I very 
much would like to believe that we could do 
something here that would relieve us of 
some of this debt obligation, that the tax- 
payers are paying interest when in fact that 
interest comes back into the Treasury ex- 
cept for the expenditures, and if you are just 
criticizing the expenditures then I think 
that is another thing. 

Mr. ParmMan. Maybe I can explain it a 
little bit better from my viewpoint. The tax- 
payers shouldn't have to pay money that is 
used to pay interest on a debt that has been 
paid, a Government debt that has been paid. 

Now, if that money were not paid, that 
$1,900 million would remain in the pockets 
of the people and they could use it for any- 
thing they want, but they are being re- 
quired to pay enough money to pay $1,900 
million on bonds that have been paid for 
once. There is no getting around that. 

Mr. ULLMAN. But 89 perecnt does come 
back to the Treasury and is that returned 
to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Parman, Not the principal. When the 
principal is paid of course it will go to the 
Federal Reserve and they will have other 
bonds in connection with it. 

Mr. HERLONG. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. HERLONG. You are saying these bonds 
have been paid for once. They were paid for 
by the Federal Reserve with the $45 billion 
that we authorized the Federal Reserve to 
print and issue, is that right? 

Mr. Patman, Well, in a way that is right. 

Mr. HERLONG. It was Government money 
that the Federal Reserve had and they bought 
these bonds with Government money? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. They bought 
them with Government money. 

Mr. HERLONG. And how did they get that 
Government money? 

Mr. Parman. They got it from Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. They are printed 
over there every day and every night. 

Mr. HERLONG. I am not about the 
mechanics of how they got it. How did they 
get it? 

Mr. Parman. They have the right under the 
law to do it either by gold certificates or 
Government securities. 

Mr. HERLONG. Where did they get the gold 
certificates? 

Mr. Parman. They don’t have any more, 
They don’t use them. 

Mr. HERLONG. Where did they get the sup- 
port for this money that they issued? 

Mr. PATMAN. The Treasury. 

Mr. HERLONG. The Treasury gave it to 
them? 

Mr. Parman. The bonds of course are put 
in the box for the purpose of backing Federal 
Reserve notes. They are already backed 100 
percent by this now. 

Mr. HERLONG. How did they get the money 
to buy the bonds? You state they paid for 
these with Government money. 

Mr. Parman. They use the words “create” 
and “manufacture.” That is not a nasty word. 
It is right. They do create the money. They 
manufacture it, and they manufacture it 
themselves on the books which the Govern- 
ment has to redeem. 

Mr. Hertonc. But you haven't answered 
my question, “How did they get the money?” 
You say they used Government money with 
which to buy these bonds? 

Mr, Parman. That is right. 

Mr. Hertonc. How did they get the Goy- 
ernment money? 

Mr. Parman. Through the regular process 
that they always get it. 
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Mr. HerLonG. Didn't they have to have 
something to support it? 

Mr. Parman. Gold certificates or Govern- 
ment securities. 

Mr. Hertonc. Where did they get them? 

Mr. Parman, They don’t have gold certifi- 
cates any more. That part is obsolete. 

Mr. HERLON . Where did they get them to 
start with? 

Mr. Parman. Of course that was based upon 
the gold. They are now in existence, but they 
are not in circulation. The Federal Reserve 
banks have gold certificates and to the ex- 
tent they have them they could use them, 
but the others don’t have gold certificates. 

Mr. HERLONG. It all goes back then to Gov- 
ernment securities to start with? 

Mr. Parman. Sure. 

Mr. HerLonG. How did they get the Gov- 
ernment securities? 

Mr. Parman. They created the money to 
buy the Government securities. The money 
cost them nothing, just like when they 
started out and bought the $500,000 in bonds 
from the city of New York when they didn't 
have any money. They created that money. 

Mr. Hertonc. They created that money. 
What was their authority for creating it? 

Mr. Parman. The law. 

Mr. Hertonc. The Congress gave the Fed- 
eral Reserve the authority? 

Mr. Parman. There are two financial insti- 
tutions that can create money. That is the 
Federal Reserve banks for the banks reserves 
and the member banks—commercial banks. 
The commercial banks create money on the 
books of the banks just by a flick of the pen. 

The CHAIRMAN. No, no, Mr. Patman. That 
is oversimplified. Yield to me just a second. 

Nobody under the Federal Reserve Act can 
create money unless they have something to 
support that money. 

Mr. Parman. That is right. 

The CHARMAN. All right. Always add that. 

Mr. Parman. Now, then, if you get the Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and you buy these bonds 
with them, why should you keep the bonds 
there to support the Federal Reserve notes 
when the Government is responsible 100 per- 
cent for the notes? Do you have to have 200 
percent obligations? 

The CHAIRMAN. Your committee has juris- 
diction over the Federal Reserve Act and I 
thought that you wanted not only the full 
faith and credit of the U.S. Government be- 
hind these non-interest-bearing notes that 
are called currency, but I thought you wanted 
them to also be supported by some obligation. 

Mr. PATMAN. They are supported by the 
Government of the United States. It couldn't 
be any better than that. 

The CHARMAN. Is that enough? 

Mr. Patman. Sure, it is enough. 

The CHamman. Why don't we just discon- 
tinue this process then and just let the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury have authority to issue 
full faith and credit Government notes that 
are currency? 

Mr. ParxxAN. Nobody wants to do that that 
I know of. 

The CHARMAN. I know, but I am trying to 
figure out what you want to do. 

Mr. Parman. I don't want to do that, 

The CHAIRMAN. You don’t? 

Mr. Parman. I just want to cancel an ob- 
ligation that has already been paid once. 

The CHARMAN. If we cancel it, then what 
will support the money that has been is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve? Nothing in the 
world except the full faith and credit of 
the United States. What is the difference be- 
tween the Federal Reserve making curren- 
cy—creating it—in the name of the Govern- 
ment with the full faith and credit of the 
United States behind it and the Secretary 
of the Treasury doing it? 

Mr. Parman. Well, I am just talking about 
canceling a debt that has been paid for once. 

The CHARMAN. It is a greenback by what- 
ever name we call it. 

Mr. Parman. Any debts that have been 
paid once is enough, 
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The CHARMAN. I say it would be a green- 
back even though it had the full faith and 
credit of the United States behind it. They 
called it a greenback once, didn’t they? 

Mr. Parman. I don’t know. The gentle- 
man would know more about it than I. 

The CRARMAN. Greenbacks had the full 
faith and credit of the United States behind 
them, didn’t they? 

Mr. Parman. At the time they did, yes. 
Take the Lincoln greenbacks. That is all that 
they had, $364 million, and if Mr. Lincoln 
had issued bonds of 5 percent payable semi- 
annually instead and they had been delayed 
in payment like usually interest payments 
are, up to now we would owe $60 billion on 
that $364 million. 

The CHAIRMAN, I don’t believe you properly 
recalled the provisions of the Second Liberty 
Loan Act when you said that if we issued 
a non-interest-bearing security it would not 
be included in the debt. 

Mr. Par AN. I didn't say issue it. No, I said 
if you considered these $45 million paid, that 
would reduce the national debt that much. 

The CHAMMAN. That is true, but then you 
said that you would be satisfied if we re- 
placed them, I thought you said, with non- 
interest securities. 

Mr. Par Max. That is what a number of out- 
standing economists said in their report, that 
that would be just as good, if they wanted 
something there to make it 200 percent in- 
stead of 100 percent. I don’t see where 200 
percent is needed. 

The CHARMAN. What I am getting to is 
the difference between just canceling these 
out, which I assume we could do by law and 
then they wouldn’t be in the debt, and merely 
replacing them with non-interest-bearing 
securities. In the latter case, I think you 
have misread the Second Liberty Loan Act. 
They would still be in the overall deb. 

Mr. Parman. You mean noninterest 
bearing. 

The CHARMAN. Oh, yes, we have some of 
them under the debt ceiling now and we 
also have some securities that have matured. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, they ought to be taken 
out of the debt. 

The CHARMAN. All right. 

Mr. Par MAN. Here is all I ask you to do, 
Mr. Chairman, to have an investigation of 
this. There is something here. It can be 
done and can be done right 

The CHAmMAN. The matured public debt 
on which interest has ceased amounted to 
$262,625,286.89 as of April 30, 1967. In addi- 
tion, the debt bearing no interest which was 
included in the national debt was $3,662,- 
902,426.56. 

Mr. Patman. How much Federal Reserve 
notes? 

The CHARMAN, National and Federal Re- 
serve notes assumed by the United States on 
deposit of lawful money for their retirement 
exceeded $86 million. We also have some old 
demand notes and fractional currency, we 
have some thrift and Treasury savings 
stamps, old series currency, and so so. These 
are all matured debt. 

Mr. Parman. But you haven't listed Fed- 
eral Reserve notes of about $38 billion and 
they are not included. 

The CHARMAN. No, they are not included. 
We don’t include those, but we do include 
some non-interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government. We don’t include the things 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Patman, Anyway, Mr. Chairman, if 
what I propose doesn't cancel this obligation, 
I want you to do something to cancel it so 
as to reduce the national debt because we 
shouldn’t have to pay our debts twice, and 
an investigation by this committee, and I 
have the utmost confidence in them, will get 
the right thing done, I know it, because you 
can have the Federal Reserve up here. You 
can have anybody. 

The CHARMAN. I am not qualified to dis- 
agree with the gentleman. 

What I am trying to get to is what would 
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happen. Suppose that we cancel it out. It 
would mean that the $38 billion of outstand- 
ing currency would have nothing behind it. 
That is, our Federal Reserve notes, our cur- 
rency, would have nothing behind them ex- 
cept the full faith and credit of the United 
States. Isn't that right? 

Mr. PATMAN. You do it any way you want 


The CHarrnman. I am asking you. 

Mr. Parzxax. But cancel them, because they 
have been paid for once and where there is 
& wrong there is a remedy. 

The CHAIRMAN, I have already told you I 
am depending on you. 

Mr. PATMAN. And this committee is the best 
committee in Congress to find the remedy. 

The CHAIRMAN. But wouldn't that be the 
result? There would be nothing back of cur- 
rency now outstanding except the full faith 
and credit of the United States. 

Mr. Parman, That is right. That is behind 
them now. Why have it doubly behind them? 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you assure me, because 
Iam much interested in this? I hate to go to 
the House of Representatives with a bill in- 
creasing the national debt if there is any way 
to avoid it. 

Mr. Parman, There is a way; yes, sir. If you 
go into this thing, Mr. Chairman, you will 
find it. 

The CHARMAN. I am trying to find out what 
the results will be, Mr. Patman. 

Mr. PATMAN. The results will be good. 

The CHARMAN. They will? Have you over- 
simplified it, or have you given me your best 
judgment? 

Mr. PatMan. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. I am just wonder- 
ing what the effect would be. 

Mr. ParMan. The effect is pretty bad on the 
people to have to pay $1,900 million a year 
interest on bonds that have been paid for 
once. That is pretty bad, too. 

The CHARMAN., No, they don't. 

Mr. PATMAN. They don’t pay it? 

The CHAIRMAN. I don't consider it payment 
if I let my child have $16 in her pocket 
during the day and at night the child gives 
me back $16. I don’t see I am out anything. 

Mr. Patman. That is not comparable. 

The CHAIRMAN, Well, maybe the child spent 
a dollar. Would that be comparable? 

Mr. Parman. No. This is $45 billion that 
has been paid for once. 

The CHAIRMAN. I haven't understood it yet. 

Mr. HeRLONG. Let me ask you another ques- 
tion about this $45 billion of Government 
money that the Federal Reserve used to buy 
these bonds with. This $45 billion of money 
is not a part of the national debt, is it? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, it is not interest bearing. 

Mr. HERLONG. So it is not in the national 
debt. Then they bought these bonds which 
are a part of the national debt. 

Mr. Par max. Oh, I understood you to say 
Federal Reserve notes were not a part of the 
national debt. They are not, but the bonds 
are a part of the national debt. Although they 
have been paid once they are still part of the 
national debt. 

Mr. HERLONG. But the $45 billion is only in 
the national debt one time? 

Mr. Patman. Yes, but the obligation is 
doubled. You see, the Government has its 
full faith and credit behind the Federal Re- 
serve notes that were used to buy the bonds. 
There is where we are paying twice when we 
pay the bonds again. We paid once when we 
gave full faith and credit Federal Reserve 
notes, but the bonds for which these notes 
were given are still outstanding. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Patman, just one sec- 
ond, Let me ask again who has the primary 
liability with respect to Federal Reserve notes 
that are issued? 

Mr. Patman. The U.S. Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no. Who has the pri- 
mary liability? Against whom is the primary 
liability lodged for the Federal Reserve 
notes—the currency that is outstanding— 
issued by the Federal Reserve? Doesn't the 
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Federal Reserve system? Go back and read 
the Federal Reserve Act. I don’t know that 
it has ever been passed upon. 

Mr. Parman. You mean they are responsi- 
ble for these notes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Primarily. 

Mr. Parman. Oh, Mr. Chairman, you are 
just as wrong as you can be. 

The Federal Reserve Act, on this point 
(USC Title 12, Sec, 411), as follows: 

„Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the 
discretion of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for the purpose of 
making advances to Federal Reserve Banks 
.. . are hereby authorized. The said notes 
shall be obligations of the United States 
They shall be redeemed in lawful money on 
demand at the Treasury Department of the 
United States.” 

The CHARMAN. That is why they. have to 
haye the bonds issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to support the currency. 

Mr. Parman. There is a lot of discussion 
about that in the book. There is no doubt 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand that. Has the 
court ever decided that the full faith and 
credit of the United States is back of the 
Reserve notes? 

Mr. Parman. Of course they are. It is 
written into the law. 

The CHARNHAN. Has the court ever decided 
that? 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Carter Glass, you know, 
was determined on that. When they wanted 
to make it the obligation of the Federal Re- 
serve banks he took an adamant position 
against the proposals, 

The CHARMAN. Has the court ever decided 
who has primary obligation? 

Mr. Parman. They don’t have to. It is just 
as plain as the nose on your face. When the 
Federal Reserve bill was before Congress ef- 
forts were made in the House and Senate to 
make the Federal Reserve notes obligations 
of the Federal Reserve banks and not the 
Federal Government, but such efforts were 
unsuccessful, 

The CHamman. Let's put in this hearing 
the actual statute itself. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY CHAIR- 
MAN PATMAN INSTRUCTS TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT ON NATION’S 
CURRENCY SYSTEM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great responsibilities of the Congress is 
that of legislative oversight over execu- 
tive departments and agencies. Congress 
itself, along with the judiciary, is the 
best judge of whether the statutes we 
enact and our public policies are prop- 
erly carried out by the executive branch. 

A point I have made for some time 
now is the unsound fiscal policy involved 
in our permitting over $40 billion of 
public property to be held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, which 
bank claims to be independent of both 
the executive and the Congress, without 
even a routine General Accounting 
Office audit, In point of fact, I have in- 
troduced legislation to correct this bad 
situation by providing for retirement of 
$40 billion of these bonds and for a Gen- 
eral Accounting Office audit. 
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Very recently, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Fowler had occasion to comment 
upon my bill H.R. 9156, providing for the 
bond retirement. The essential reason 
for Mr. Fowler’s lack of support is his 
allegation that these bonds must remain 
in the hands of the New York bankers 
as collateral for the Federal Reserve 
notes issued through Federal Reserve 
banks. The Secretary takes the position 
that Federal Reserve notes, the public’s 
main circulating currency, are primar- 
ily obligations of the banker-dominated 
Federal Reserve System and not the 
United States of America. 

My colleagues will recall that on May 
31, 1967, I wrote to every member of the 
House explaining why we should enact 
my bill H.R. 9156 to retire and cancel 
these bonds. Thereupon, my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins], asked Secretary 
Fowler for his views on my proposed leg- 
islation, On the grounds cited above, the 
Secretary, in replying to the gentleman, 
as appears on page 16841 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of June 22, 1967, at- 
tempts to justify his lack of support for 
the bill. I therefore found it necessary to 
write to Mr. Fowler and carefully explain 
to him why Federal Reserve notes are 
first and foremost obligations of the 
United States, and only incidentally ob- 
ligations of these banks. Therefore, it is 
clearly unnecessary that they be “collat- 
eralized” by other Government obliga- 
tions. Members will observe that Mr. 
Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman under Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, fully agrees with my posi- 
tion, as indicated in my September 9 
letter to Mr. Fowler, which follows; 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C., September 9, 1967. 
Hon, Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary, Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: This refers to our 
earlier correspondence concerning my bill to 
retire and cancel United States bonds and 
other Government obligations held by the 
Federal Reserve banks. A primary objection 
you raise with respect to this legislation is 
that inasmuch as “Federal Reserve notes are 
primarily obligations of the Federal Reserve 
banks. .. there must be sufficient assets in 
those banks to secure these liabilities if Fed- 
eral Reserve notes are to command confi- 
dence and remain a viable currency”. 

My conclusions that Federal Reserve notes 
need not be secured by United States bonds 
are based on a careful analysis of the rele- 
vant provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
as well as upon common sense. 

Federal Reserve notes are, first and fore- 
most, the obligations of the United States 
of America. Federal Reserve notes carry the 
legend, “United States of America, This note 
is legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate”. Federal Reserve notes also bear the 
Seal of the Treasury Department as well as 
the signature of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and of the Treasurer of the United 
States. That such notes represent primarily 
obligations of the Government itself, rather 
than of the Federal Reserve banks, is made 
perfectly clear by the legislative history of 
what is now Section 16 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 411). 

The House report to accompany H.R. 7837, 
the original Federal Reserve Act, reveals that 
the representatives of the people clearly un- 
derstood that what they were creating was 
an obligation of the United States itself, and 
only incidentally an obligation of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Banks, The Federal Reserve 
Banks were brought into the situation only 
because they would be used as a means of 
distribution of needed currency to finance 
commercial transactions at their situs, as 


ury notes’, to be the obligations of the United 
States but to be paid out solely through 
Federal Reserve Banks.” 

In fact, the Republican members of the 
Glass Committee, who wanted the creation 
of money to be a monopoly for the bankers 
rather than a function of the Government 
which it properly is, strongly objected to the 
provision in the bill designating Federal Re- 
serve notes as Government obligations. For- 
tunately, however, the bill was favorably re- 
ported, retaining this provision, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Republican 
minority. (House Report No, 69, 63rd Con- 
gress, First Session, p. 133-134.) 

In the House debates on the bill, Repre- 
sentative Hayes, the ranking Republican on 
the committee, made abundantly clear the 
meaning of Section 17 by spelling out in de- 
tail the basis of the minority opposition to 
that section. Mr. Hayes made the following 
8 on the House floor on September 

, 1913: 

“This bill makes the Government of the 
United States primarily liable on the notes 
authorized by it. They are not to be the 
notes of the banks in any sense, but the 
notes—the obligations—of the Government. 
It is true that the bill provides for securing 
the Government against loss by taking good 
security for lending its credit to the banks, 
but that in no way changes the fundamental 
character of the notes. They are still the 
notes of the Government and not of the 
banks. . . And to whom in the first instance 
will the holders of the proposed notes look 
for payment? To the Government, of course, 
and not to the bank whose letter and serial 
number are found upon it as provided in the 
bill and which, by the way, will mean noth- 
ing whatever to the ordinary holder,” (Con- 
gressional Record, 63rd Congress, First Ses- 
sion, Vol. 50, Part IV, p. 4653.) 

Accordingly, several amendments were of- 
fered by Republican members to strike out 
the designation of Federal Reserve notes as 
“obligations of the United States”, and to 
“make these notes distinctly bank notes” 
and “deleting the Government obligation 
and specifically designating Federal Reserve 
notes as obligations of the Federal Reserve 
banks". These amendments were offered by 
Republican Representatives Platt of New 
York, Willis of Ohio, Madden of Illinois and 
Mondell of Wyoming. All three such amend- 
ments were defeated by voice vote on Sep- 
tember 17, 1913. (Congressional Record, 63rd 
Congress, First Session, Vol. 59, p. 5081.) 

The same thing happened in the Senate, 
where again three proposed amendments 
striking out the clause designating Federal 
Reserve notes as obligations of the United 
States were defeated. Senator Elihu Root of 
New York was the leader of the movement 
to retain banker control of the currency. 
Senator Root’s amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 22 to 49 on December 18, 1913. 
(Congressional Record, 63rd Congress, Sec- 
ond Session, Vol. 51, Part II, p. 1149). 

The fact that Republican members of both 
Houses of Congress, strongly opposed to pro- 
viding a public monetary system instead of 
a banker-dominated monetary system, were 
defeated in an open attempt to delete the 
language making Federal Reserve notes Gov- 
ernment obligations, proves my point that 
these notes were never intended to be pri- 
marily obligations of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Public confidence in our legal tender very 
definitely does not depend upon United 
States bonds as collateral. For example, no- 
tice the ready public acceptance of billions 
of dollars of a coinage entirely unsecured 
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by any Government obligation and com- 
posed essentially of base metals. Further- 
more, you will recall that public confidence 
in Federal Reserve notes was in no way less- 
ened during the period beginning in 1932, 
in the very depths of the Depression through 
the end of World War II in 1945, when it 
was provided by law that “obligations of the 
United States were to be retired as security 
for Federal Reserve notes” (12 U.S.C. 412, as 
amended by 47 Stat, 56, 57, § 3). If there was 
any genuine necessity for securing Federal 
Reserve notes with Government bonds it cer- 
tainly would have become apparent during 
these thirteen most devastating years our 
Nation has ever experienced in its entire 


Conceptual or common sense flaws in your 


position, Mr. Secretary, are also present. For 
example, according to your reasoning, the 
national debt can never be retired, without 
depriving the public of circulating currency. 
You apparently believe that our currency 
must remain dependent upon the existence 
of Government debt for collateral purposes. 
I find this to be an unsound position. Our 
money supply should not depend on the na- 
tional debt as such, but only upon the needs 
of the economy. 

re, Federal Reserve notes are 
now our lawful money and, as such, are the 
paramount obligations of the United States 
Government into which all other Govern- 
ment obligations are ultimately redeemable. 
Therefore, how can it be said that it is nec- 
essary to secure Federal Reserve notes with 
United States bonds when the bonds them- 
selves, upon maturity, will be redeemed by 
Federal Reserve notes? I think the point 
is obvious, Mr. Secretary, that the statutory 
provisions of “lawful money” and “legal 
tender” simply negate any idea of collateriza- 
tion by some other Government obligation. 

Finally, Mr. Secretary, the following state- 
ment by former Federal Reserve Chairman, 
Marriner Eccles, pretty much sums up my 
own position, and I commend it to your at- 
tention as well as to your Department's 
monetary and debt management officials: 

“If you wanted to, you might very well 
issue them without anything back of the cur- 
rency, anything back of the Federal Reserve 
note, as I have advocated for a long time. 
When the Banking Act of 1935 came along, 
I urged that we eliminate the collateral. It 
passed the House at that time. 

We are practically the only country in the 
world that requires collateral. So, if you 
want to, why not cut off the collateral, the 
Government bonds back of the money and 
go ahead as almost every other country in 
the world does. It is a serious waste of money 
and an entirely unnecessary one 

“Why have gold or collateral, Government 
bonds back of currency? This is the 
currency of the United States Government, 
and they are the backers of that money. Why 
have any collateral back of that?” (U.S. Cong. 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Hearings on S. 510, 79th Congress, First Ses- 
sion; February 20, 28 and March 7, 1945; 
p. 29.) 

Mr. Secretary, the facts I have presented 
are not mere matters of opinion. The legis- 
lative history is crystal clear on the status 
of Federal Reserve notes as primarily obliga- 
tions of the United States Government. 
Therefore, one can only conclude that the 
cancellation and retirement of Government 
bonds held as “collateral” for Federal Re- 
serve notes can in no way impair this cur- 
rency, nor the soundness of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

I am hopeful that, after further studying 
this matter, you will see fit to support my bill, 
H.R. 9156, providing for the retirement of 
$40 billion of Government obligations held 
by the Federal Reserve Banks, 

Sincerely yours, 
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A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF 
DR. JACQUES SAUVAGE 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill for the relief of Dr. 
Jacques Sauvage, the purpose of which 
will be to waive the 2-year foreign resi- 
dency requirement of the exchange visi- 
tor program and permit him to remain 
in this country on a permanent resident 
basis and continue the work in which 
he is engaged at the Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine in St. Louis. 

The foreign exchange program con- 
templates the return of the student after 
he has completed his studies. However, 
in this case, Mr. Speaker, it is pointed 
out that Dr. Sauvage’s home country of- 
ficials have advised that Belgium enjoys 
a surplus of qualified physicians and that 
Dr. Sauvage’s failure to return would re- 
sult in no detriment. On the other hand 
it is also pointed out that Dr. Sauvage 
is involved in most valuable work at 
Washington University which may result 
in great value to all countries. 

I would hope that the proper com- 
mittee and the House could evaluate this 
particular situation, and I have intro- 
duced the bill for that purpose. 


WORKERS’ PARADISE LOST 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in a 
little over a month from now, on Novem- 
ber 7, the U.S.S.R. will celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the Soviet October Revo- 
lution. Much preparation has gone into 
the coming commemoration of this 
event, and, as I have stated before, we 
can expect to be deluged with an ava- 
lanche of propaganda extolling the 
benefits to the Soviet Union and man- 
kind of the revolution. 

It is to be expected that any refer- 
ence to tsarist Russia will portray that 
regime as having hardly a modicum of 
progress to its credit. Eugene Lyons, in 
his recently published book, “Workers’ 
Paradise Lost,” explores this facet of 
Russian history and finds that— 

The Bolsheviks took over a young but 
vigorous economy, with experienced 
manpower, technological literacy, an in- 
dustrious population, an educated class 
of high intellectual caliber—in a gigan- 
tic country well endowed with natural 
resources. 

The overall condition of the Russian 
nation before the October Revolution is 
but one area which is covered by Lyons’ 
excellent book. 

Eugene Lyons is certainly qualified to 
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write on the Soviet Union. In the early 
days of the Soviet State he was a re- 
porter for Tass, the Soviet news agency. 
From 1928 to 1934, he was correspond- 
ent for United Press in Moscow. His best- 
selling book, “Assignment in Utopia,” 
issued some years ago, tells the story of 
his years as a journalist in the Soviet 
Union. He later wrote a biography of 
Stalin entitled “Stalin: Czar of All the 
Russias.” Next came a history of Com- 
munist penetration in the United States, 
“The Red Decade,” followed by “Our 
Secret Allies: The Peoples of Russia.“ 

A longstanding, consuming interest in 
the Soviet Union has equipped the au- 
thor, who reads Russian fluently, with 
excellent credentials to destroy the many 
myths which have been fostered about 
the U.S.S.R. For instance, Lyons deals 
with the myth that the Bolsheviks came 
to power through revolution, the myth 
that the masses supported the Bolshevik 
seizure of power, the myth that Russia 
before the revolution was an economic 
desert, the myth that the Soviet people 
love the Communist system. 

These are four of the 21 fantasies 
which are demolished by the author. A 
summation of the costs of Soviet com- 
munism in terms of life, terror, political 
and civil rights, moral values, and world 
disorder are tabulated for a true audit of 
the Soviets’ 50-year record. 

William F. Buckley, Jr., the widely read 
author and columnist, reviewed “Work- 
ers’ Paradise Lost” in his column in the 
Evening Star of October 4. His appraisal 
indicates that, for a well-rounded ap- 
proach to the 50th anniversary of the 
October Revolution, Lyons’ effort is must 
reading. 

I insert Buckley’s column, “Fifty Years 
of Red ‘Paradise Lost’ in the RECORD at 
this point: 

Firty Years or Rep “PARADISE Lost” 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

I suppose it is too late, and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the majority lead- 
ers of Congress, and the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court will join the Soviet ambas- 
sador next month in celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the Soviet Revolution. My 
proposal would be that, instead, they con- 
vene somewhere to celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of the education of Eugene Lyons. 

Lyons was a freshman at C.C.N.Y. when 
the Revolution happened. And now, to cele- 
brate the event, he brings out a book Work- 
ers’ Paradise Lost,” the purpose of which 
is to remind the world how greatly it has 
paid for having misunderstood that revolu- 
tion. And to remind those who forget, and 
they are legion, of the price the Soviet revolu- 
tionists exacted, and continue to exact, for 
their fanatical concepts. 

The subtitle of Lyons’ book, published to- 
day, is “Fifty Years of Soviet Communism— 
a Balance Sheet.” It has been hailed by the 
prestigious Library Journal as “a natural 
history of nonsense about Russia.” 

Comparing it to Lyons’ earlier books on 
Russia, most notably “Assignment in Uto- 
pia,” and some of the searing personal testi- 
monials by first-hand victims of the Soviet 
Revolution, the reviewer says this volume 
might justly be hailed, as “the best book on 
Russia within the last two decades.” 

The accent, during the celebrations, will 
surely be, even as it is at the Russian exhibit 
at EXPO 67, on the great material accom- 
plishments of the Revolution. It is one of 
the most useful parts of Mr. Lyons’ book, the 
challenge to popular notions about tsarist 


Russia. “Russia was backward and reac- 
tionary compared to any modern demo- 
cratic nation,” he points out but the com- 
parison is with Soviet Russia.” To judge 
Russia before 1917 from Communist litera- 
ture is “as if the world were to judge 
America solely by Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The 
Jungle, and The Grapes of Wrath.” 

Consider the economic question. (If the 
Soviet Union accomplished nothing mate- 
rially, it is surely nothing, material advance- 
ment being the prime purpose of the entire 
Marxian Illusion.): 

In 1912, Russia was second to the United 
States in total railroad mileage, a generally 
accepted index of industrial advancement. 
The general industrial output had increased 
by almost 20 percent in the last prewar year, 
1912-1913. The French economist Edmond 
Thery projected that at the rate at which 
Russia had been advancing before the World 
War I, it would have outstripped other Euro- 
pean nations “by the middle of the century.” 
And the social historian Manya Gordon re- 
marked in her book, “Workers Before and 
After Lenin,” that “Every increase in the 
size of the industrial plant and the number 
of employes registered a corresponding in- 
crease in strikes. In other words, the workers 
were always conscious of their right to a 
share of the increase in profits.” 

This is hardly a picture of the “cowed” 
labor population whose liberation President 
Johnson and others are being invited to 
celebrate. Labor compared favorably, for in- 
stance with that of democratic France. And, 
needless to say, compares favorably with leg- 
islation in Russia fifty years after the tri- 
umph of the proletarian revolution. 

“The evidence is conclusive that Russia 
Was preparing vast industrial advances be- 
fore war interrupted the process. The plain 
fact is that the Bolsheviks took over a young 
but vigorous economy, with experienced 
manpower, technological literacy, an indus- 
trious population, an educated class of high 
intellectual calibre—in a gigantic country 
well endowed with natural resources. 

“We need only project the curve of prog- 
ress as of 1914—an industry, agriculture, sci- 
ence, education—into the future for half a 
century to realize that the country, if it had 
been spared the agonies of totalitarianism, 
the colossal waste of collective ownership, 
and the paralyzing effects of rigid dogmas, 
would have been far ahead of the present 
Soviet Union. And this without such lovely 
sacrifices as millions of deaths, slaves labor 
camps, and statefeudal serfs on the land,” 

What, then, is there to celebrate? The 
publication of this book by Eugene Lyons. 
The reading of it in Russia would bring such 
@ revolution as we might genuinely cele- 
brate. 


KREMLIN’S ANTI-SEMITISM 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Derwinsk1] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the growing concern with Soviet 
involvement in the Middle East, which 
is in line with the historic Russian 
designs for a foothold in the Mediter- 
ranean, it is important that we study all 
aspects of Soviet motivations in the 
Middle East crisis. 

One major point must be the Kremlin’s 
obvious anti-Semitic policies. A very 
thoughtful and timely commentary on 
these policies was produced by the 
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scholarly international writer of the 
Copley News Service, Mr. Dumitru 
Danielopol, in three articles which ap- 
peared in the San Diego Union on 
September 17, 18, and 19. I insert these 
articles in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The Soviet has a strong toehold in 
Egypt, is the major factor in Syrian do- 
mestic politics and is concentrating 
their infiltration in Algeria. They thus 
threaten to outfiank our NATO alliance 
just as they threaten the security of 
Israel. Therefore, I believe Mr. Danielo- 
pol’s articles merit very careful study. 

The articles referred to, follow: 


[From the San Diego Union, Sept. 17, 1967] 


IsraEL’s Victory Was TRIGGER—KREMLIN’S 
ANTI-SEMITISM SPOTLIGHTED ANEW 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WasHINcTon.—Communist anti-Semitism, 
treated gingerly in the West for decades, sud- 
denly has come under the glare of publicity. 
The campaign against Jews in Red nations 
since the Israeli defeat of Communist-backed 
Arab forces has been the trigger. 

At the recent 72nd annual national con- 
vention of the Jewish War Veterans in Wash- 
ington, National Commander Malcolm A. 
Tarlov called a spade a spade. 

“Since Israel’s victory there have been 
many authenticated reports of atrocities, 
terror and vilification against Soviet Jews,” 
Tarlov said. 

“The Kremlin has tried to coerce Soviet 
citizens of Jewish faith into denouncing 
Israel.” 

Such statements are important. They 
may open old Soviet persecution to new 
examination and they come at a time when 
many church leaders in the West, including 
rabbis, are ignoring evidence and advocating 
closer cooperation with the Communists. 

Anti-Semitism has been a permanent 
feature of communism and the story of 
Jewish persecutions in Russia is a long one. 

The word “pogrom,” which means the 
massacre of helpless people, is a Russian 
word taken into other languages after the 
devastation of the Jews in Kishinev in 1903. 

In the years that followed Jews were at- 
tacked in 600 cities and villages. Thousands 
were killed. 

The Bolshevik revolution with its songs of 
equality was soon to prove a great disap- 
pointment to Russian Jews. Anti-Semitism 
never abated. 

Karl Marx himself was anti-Semitic. Born 
a Jew, he was baptized as a Protestant. He 
distrusted the Jewish intellectuals, as he 
made clear in his book, the “Jewish Ques- 
tion.” 

“I hope Herbert Aptheker reads Marx’ 
book,” the Rey. Richard Wurmbrand told the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
recently. 

Born a Jew, Wurmbrand adopted Chris- 
tianity, became a Lutheran minister and 
spent 14 years in Communist prisons. But 
Wurmbrand never turned his back on the 
Jews. 

“Communism is the end of Judaism,” he 
told the committee. 

The Kremlin will point to a Soviet decree 
of July 27, 1918, that made anti-Semitism 
a punishable offense. But can it show any 
evidence that the law was administered? 

The statute on crimes against the state of 
Feb. 25, 1927, which makes “propaganda and 
agitation aimed at arousing national or re- 
ligious enmities” punishable by death, also 
is cited by Soviet propagandists, but where 
is the evidence that its provisions have been 
seriously applied? 

Stalin was a rabid Jew hater. Jews who 
held posts in the Communist party came 
into direct conflict with him during the 
power struggle following the death of Lenin. 
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When Stalin took control Jewish leaders 
were his first victims. 

The number of Jewish members of the 
Supreme Soviet dropped from 47 (4.1 per 
— — in 1937 to three (0.25 per cent) in 

The last Jew left in the Soviet government, 
Kaganovich, was accused in 1957 by Nikita 
Khrushchev of having belonged to the group 
hostile to the party and was eliminated. 

As a gesture of appeasement to Hitler, 
Stalin retired Maxim Litvinov, commissar for 
foreign affairs, on May 5, 1939, because he 
was a Jew. 

The Stalin-Hitler pact brought even more 
drastic purges in the Soviet Union. 

For instance, Foreign Commissar Vyzches- 
ley Molotoy purged most Jewish officials and 
diplomats. 

“The Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union 
did not persuade the Kremlin to abandon 
its persecution of the Jews,” said Sen. Thomas 
J. Dodd, D-Conn., in his report to the U.S. 
Senate on March 15, 1960. Dodd had been 
executive trial counsel at the Nurenberg 
trials of war criminals. 

“Stalin by this time apparently shared 
Hitler's psychopathic hatred for the Jews. 
The result was a policy of passive cooperation 
with the Nazi enemy permitting their ex- 
termination.” 

Of the 5 million Jews in the Soviet Union 
and annexed territories, at the beginning of 
the war, 3 million disappeared. The majority 
died in Hitler’s extermination camps, but as 
Sen. Dodd said: 

“Jewish organizations in this country are 
convinced that the Soviet government did 
nothing to facilitate the evacuation of the 
Jews from the areas that were threatened 
by the Nazi armies.” 


[From the San Diego Union, Sept. 18, 1967] 


Successor No Betrrer—Miss STALINA CAN 
ATTEST TO Dap’s HATRED OF JEWS 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WasHINGTON.—Svetlana Stalina can write 
a chapter about anti-Semitism in Russia. 
Her father apparently shared Hitler’s psycho- 
pathic hatred of the Jews. 

When his daughter married Lt. Grigory 
Mirozov, a Jew, the Soviet dictator flew into 
a rage. 

“Stalin said he hated Grigory,” wrote Brit- 
ish author Peter Randolph, “because he was 
a Jew.” 

He finally forced his daughter to divorce 
Mirozov, who was relegated to minor posi- 
tions far from Moscow. 

The war's end did not bring an end to 
anti-Semitism in Russia. 

A massive campaign was begun in 1946 by 
Andrey Zhdanov, at that time a power in 
the Soviet Union who was considered a likely 
Stalin successor, (Ironically, his son even- 
tually married Svetlana.) 

Zhdanov's aim was the liquidation of Jew- 
ish writers and critics and the eventual de- 
struction of Jewish culture. 


WERE MURDERED 


It was at that time that Solomon Michoels, 
chairman of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee, and ballet critic Gobulov-Potopov 
were murdered by an anti-Semitic gang. 

The campaign continued after the death 
of Zhdanov in 1948. 

The “Doctor’s Plot” staged by Stalin in 
January, 1953, was the final act of his anti- 
Semitic career. 

A number of Jewish physicians in the 
Soviet Union were accused of a plot to mur- 
der top Soviet officials by prescribing the 
wrong treatments for their ailments. 

They were accused in particular of the 
murder of Zhdanov and A. S. Shtsherbakov, 
head of a political division of the Red army. 
Shtsherbakov, brother-in-law of Zhdanov, 
was considered the most radical anti-Semite 
in the Politburo. He died in 1945. 
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pocTor’s PLOT 


The “doctor's plot,” which Khrushchev 
later admitted was “invented from the be- 
ginning to the end,” furnished a pretext for 
a huge deportation of Jews to Siberia and 
the Arctic. 

The situation hardly improved after the 
death of Stalin. The victims of his anti- 
Semitism were never rehabilitated. 

Khrushchev is a notorious anti-Semite and 
directed the persecution of the Jews of the 
Ukraine, 

“In the Ukraine, under the leadership of 
Nikita Khrushchey,” wrote Judd L. Teller in 
the New York Herald Tribune in 1957, “anti- 
Semitism in the postwar era led to physical 
acts of violence of such extent... that 
Stalin himself feared it might develop a 
springboard for Ukrainian separatists.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, said during a tele- 
vision interview in July, 1956, that the anti- 
Semitism of the Russian rulers was worse 
than Hitler’s.” 

Nor did Khrushchev’s ouster bring much 
change, 

Israel is the focal point of increasing anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union. This has been 
even more evident since the recent Middle 
East war. 

SEES EXTINCTION 

In a Look magazine article last Novem- 
ber, Rabbi Arthur Schneir of New York said: 

“In another 15 years, if present conditions 
continue, Russia’s nearly 3 million Jews will 
no longer exist as Jews. The Soviet Union is 
making it impossible for Jewishness to sur- 
N 

Soon, the few elderly rabbis will be dead; 
so will the elders of each congregation. No 
new rabbis are being trained. And the tat- 
tered prayer books will finally disintegrate.” 

Similar stories are told by other American 
publications. 

“Being a Jew in Russia is not the easiest 
thing in the world,” wrote Elie Weisel, in a 
recent copyrighted article, after a trip to 
Russia. 

“From all sides they are made to believe 
that Russia without them would be a better 
place,” Weisel said. The Jews who remain in 
Russia live in fear, he said. 

In Kiev he was told that “anyone who 
teaches children the Torah runs an awful 
risk. . . Jews are haunted by relentless in- 
security ... the Jewish spirit is deteriorating 
rapidly. . .” 

The smashing defeat suffered in June by 
the Arabs has worsened the position of Soviet 
Jews. 

“Israel defeated the Communist drive for 
power in the Middle East,” said Malcolm A. 
Tarlov, national commander of the Jewish 
War Veterans in America. “Now the Jews (in 
Russia) are being made scapegoats and vic- 
tims.” 


[From the San Diego Union, Sept. 19, 1967.] 


PERIODIC RAMPAGES—SATELLITE NATIONS GET 
ANTI-SEMITIC CUE FROM RUSSIA 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WAsHINGTON.—Communist anti-Semitism 
is not limited to Russia. 

According to reports from Eastern Europe, 
only Romania has remained aloof from a 
campaign of vengeance that followed Israel's 
victory in the Middle East war. 

“Satellite countries take their cue from 
Moscow,” says CIAS, an international exile 
organization based in Luxembourg. 

Sometimes anti-Semitism is latent, some- 
times it is displayed quite openly, but it al- 
ways is present in a Communist nation. 

Communists in the satellite nations always 
react to the trend in Moscow, the CIAS noted. 
A big postwar anti-Semitic wave in the So- 
viet Union, set in motion by A. A. Zhdanov, 
was followed by similar waves in the satellite 
countries. 

Hundreds of Jews were murdered in po- 
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groms, tens of thousands were taken to labor 
camps. 

In Hungary in 1949, Laszlo Rajk, a former 
minister of interior, a gentile, was accused 
of a “Zionist world plot” in a show trial, 
sentenced to death and executed with his 
codefendants. 

In Bulgaria during the trial of Traicho 
Kostov, secretary of the Communist party, 
also a gentile, similar accusations of “Zion- 
ism” were made, 

SPECTACULAR TRIAL IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

‘The most spectacular anti-Semitic trial 
was that of Rudolph Slansky, secretary-gen- 
eral of the Czechoslovakian Communist 
party, in 1952. Slansky and his co-defenders 
were termed to be of “Jewish descent,” 
“Jewish-nationalists,” “Zionists” or “Trot- 
zkyists.” 

The prosecutor accused them of “Zionist 
subversive activities.” Among the accused 
but not present at the trial were the former 
U.S. secretary of the Treasury, Henry Mor- 
genthau, elder statesman Bernard Baruch 
and Prime Minister David Ben Gurion of 
Israel. 

The defenders on hand were forced to in- 
criminate these persons in their confessions 
and the trial was branded in Washington as 
“an obscene anti-Semitic orgy.” 

Slansky and 10 of his co-defenders, eight 
of them Jews, were hanged. 

More recently, the murder of Charles Jor- 
dan, executive vice president of the (Jewish) 
American Joint Distribution Committee, in 
Prague has been denounced as a “terrible 
crime against the Jews.” 

Speaking before the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars’ convention in New Orleans, Samuel 
Samuels, newly elected national commander 
of the Jewish War Veterans, accused the 
Czech Communists of “perpetrating pogrom- 
type psychology as revenge for the failure 
of Communist policies in the Middle East.” 

In January, 1953, the Soviet Union accused 
a number of Jewish physicians of a plot to 
murder top Russian officials by prescribing 
the wrong treatments for their ailments. 

Following Russia’s lead, Hungarian Com- 
munists proceeded with a huge anti-Semitic 
drive started by the arrest of Louis Stoeckler, 
president of the Jewish community of Buda- 
pest. 

HIGH OFFICIALS WERE ARRESTED 

A large number of Jewish functionaries, 
Officials and doctors were arrested, Among 
them were Gabot Pater, chief of the secret 
police; Ladislas Benedek, head physician of 
the Jewish hospital, and Imre Biro, father- 
in-law of Matthias Rakosi, chief of the Hun- 
garian Communist party. 

Even Romania, angling for the presidency 
of the United Nations General Assembly, and 
“neutral” in the Israeli war, has experienced 
rampant anti-Semitism at various times in 
the last 20 years. 

The Jewish population in Romania is at its 
lowest point in history. Jews have few facili- 
ties to practice their religion. They even have 
to pay a tax to visit their cemeteries. 

Of 450,000 Jews in Romania after the war, 
only 110,000 remain. Many of the rest died 
in jails and others were allowed to leave after 
their families ransomed them. 

RABBI TERMED RED “STOOGE” 

Chief Rabbi Moses Rosen, who tours the 
West trying to raise money for the Reds, has 
been denounced as a Communist “stooge” 
by Rabbi Alexander Rubin, who escaped to 
Israel. (He has changed his name since he 
left Romania for fear of persecution.) 

Before the war, Rubin says, Rosen was 
known for his anti-Semitic sentiments. 

President Tito’s Yugoslavia, supposedly in- 
dependent from Russia, has joined the latest 
attacks on Israel and Jews. 

“Today we find Belgrade even more Stalin- 
ist and militant than Moscow in its anti- 
Israel and anti-Jewish line,” said Malcolm A. 
Tarlov, former national commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans of America, 
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Perhaps now, after decades, the West will 
Tecognize another facet of communism. In 
the words of the Rev. Richard Wurmbrand: 
“Communism is the end of Judaism.” 


HEALTH CARE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KurrermMan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long been concerned about the 
quality and quantity of medical care 
available in the United States. 

This country, in the forefront in its 
number of physicians and hospitals, and 
amount of equipment, with wonder 
drugs and great specialists, must none- 
theless ponder the great gaps in health 
care that, unfortunately, are still to be 
found—and conditions worsen. 

A penetrating study of the problem in 
depth has just been written by Richard 
D. Lyons and published as front page 
news in the New York Times of 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Sep- 
tember 28, 29, and 30, and the titles 
“Doctor Shortage Nearing a Crisis,” 
“Foreign Physicians, Many Unqualified, 
Fill Vacuum in the United States,” and 
“Fund Woes Beset Medical Schools.” 

I commend these articles, which follow, 
for careful study by my colleagues: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 28, 1967] 
DOCTOR SHORTAGE NEARING A CRISIS—NEED 

FOR PHSICIANS IN UNITED STATES PLACED AT 

50,000—Man Arras Lerr WITH NONE 

(By Richard D. Lyons) 

The health industry of the United States, 
a $50 billion-a-year complex of hospitals, 
clinics and laboratories responsible for the 
well-being of every American, is suffering 
from a shortage of tens of thousands of 
doctors. 

Hundreds of small towns from Wounded 
Knee, S. Dak., to Medicine Park, Okla., as well 
as many big city slums, are increasingly 
being left without family doctors as young 
physicians shun general practice. 

The United States is losing ground to 
many nations in such common standards of 
health care as infant mortality and life 
expectancy at the same time that the demand 
for medical services is luring thousands of 
foreign physicians to this country. 

And the nation’s medical schools are fac- 
ing critical financial problems while thou- 
sands of qualified applicants are being turned 
away for lack of places. 

These are some of the findings of a six- 
week study of the nation’s doctor shortage, 
including interviews with Federal officials, 
medical educators, hospital administrators 
and practicing physicians. 

Most agreed that during the last decade 
there has been a change in public attitude to- 
ward access to medical care that it is now 
regarded as a right rather than a privilege. 

By enacting Medicare and Medicaid pro- 
grams, the Federal and state governments 
have responded with the first firm steps 
toward underwriting and coordinating the 
nation’s fragmented health care system. And 
now Federal programs tailored to meet the 
demand for medical services are beginning 
to get under way. 

The most common Federal estimate of 
the doctor shortage is 50,000. But statistics 
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alone, as Dr. Gerald A. Kerrigan, dean of the 
Marquette University School of Medicine in 
Milwaukee, pointed out in a recent conserva- 
tion, are not necessarily a true indicator of 
the problem. 

“The United States is relatively rich in 
physicians yet the national life expectancy 
and infant mortality rates are poor in com- 
parison with some other nations,” he said. 

Dr. Robert H. Ebert, dean of the Harvard 
Medical School, said that “it would be a mis- 
take to say that there is a substantial crisis 
but the situation is serious, especially in the 
central cities and rural areas." 

The shortage of doctors, he said, “is being 
accentuated and is growing more apparent 
simply because more people are covered by 
health insurance, including Medicare and 
Medicaid, and they can now buy the medical 
care they couldn’t afford in the past.” 


EIGHTEEN OPERATIONS IN 2 WEEKS 


Just after Medicare went into effect, one 
California ophthalmologist performed in two 
weeks 18 cataract operations upon low-in- 
come people who had been waiting for sur- 
gical treatment for up to three years. 

Before Medicare the patients were consid- 
ered clinic cases and the specialist would 
have had to perform the operation for al- 
most nothing. But now he can charge his 
“usual and customary fee,” regardless of the 
state of the patients’ finances. 

According to one as yet unpublished Fed- 
eral estimate, “there was an unmet need for 
some 20,000 practicing physicians” two years 
ago. 
“In addition, the shortage of psychiatrists 
was estimated at between 10,000 and 15,000,” 
it added. “Hospitals reported needs for some 
10,000 additional interns and residents. When 
these and other needs are taken together, 
total requirements are probably about 50,000 
more than the supply.” 

The Federal study says that the ratio of 
physicians in private practice who devoted 
themselves to family medicine, such as gen- 
eral practitioners, internists and pediatri- 
cians, had fallen to 50 per 100,000 persons in 
1965, from 76 per 100,000 in 1950. Yet the 
ratio of physicians to population has re- 
mained constant over the last 20 years at 
about 150 per 100,000 persons, it said. 

The number of nurses being trained, the 
report said, “has remained at essentially the 
same level for about 10 years” and the an- 
nual graduation rate of 35,000 a year “should 
be increased to between 50,000 and 60,000 by 
1975.” 

The National League of Nursing reported 
125,000 unfilled openings for registered 
nurses this year, while a survey by the Sur- 
geon General’s Task Force on Nursing esti- 
mated that the demand for nurses by 1970 
would exceed this supply by more than 
210,000. 

HEALTH PLAN STAFFING 


The report also noted that the large pre- 
payment medical care plans, such as the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
and the Kaiser-Permanente medical centers 
on the West Coast, “provide staffing ratios of 
a little more than 100 physicians per 100,000 
population,” exclusive of psychiatrists, in- 
terns and residents. 

Few medical experts have ventured to pre- 
dict the extent of the growing demand for 
doctors’ services. But Dr. Rashi Fein, an econ- 
omist on the staff of the Brookings Institu- 
tion in Washington, estimated in his analysis, 
“The Doctor Shortage: An Economic Di- 
agnosis,” that “the total demand for physi- 
cians’ visits can be expected to grow by per- 
haps 22 to 26 per cent by 1975 [over 1965] 
and by 35 to 40 per cent by 1980.” 

Dr. Fein's estimate took into account the 
expected population growth, increased per- 
sonal income, a higher level of education, 
and the impact of medicare, which he reck- 
oned at between 1 and 2 per cent. 

If Dr. Fein is correct, this country will need 
to train an additional 50,000 doctors by 1975 
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to meet the rising demand for medical care, 
even though the nation already has an esti- 
mated deficit of 50,000. 

The annual number of American medical 
school graduates has actually risen in the 
last 15 years from 6,600 to about 7,600. But 
accompanying this increase has been a steady 
decline in the number of new doctors choos- 
ing to enter general practice. 

The latest study of career choices of medi- 
cal internes showed that only one in eight 
planned to become a general practitioner. At 
the turn of the century, in contrast, seven 
of eight became G.P.’s. 

The situation is further complicated ac- 
cording to the Federal survey, because “the 
number of physicians giving their time to 
teaching, research, administration and other 
activities has risen and the ratio of physi- 
cians who provide personal health services 
has declined.” 


SEARCH FOR A DOCTOR 


In Kirkland, Ill., a farm town 65 miles west 
of Chicago, Edwin L. Johnson, an insurance 
man, heads a local committee attempting to 
persuade a physician to settle in the com- 
munity, which has been without a practicing 
doctor for two years. 

Mr. Johnson said that three persons in 
Kirkland had died of heart attacks this year 
without medical attention and several per- 
sons involved in serious accidents had been 
forced to “go miles to get medical aid.” 

Although the nearest doctor is in the town 
of Genoa, eight miles away, Mr. Johnson said 
that he was already overworked and “can 
hardly look after us since he has 3,000 people 
to take care of there.” 

The population of Kirkland, which has 
three small industrial plants employing about 
225 persons, has grown from 500 to 1,000 in 
the last generation, Mr. Johnson said, but 
the lack of a physician is hampering future 
growth. 

“Young couples are reluctant to move into 
town without a doctor,” he said. 

A medical-economic survey of Kirkland 
conducted by the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
showed that residents drove more than a 
quarter of a million miles last year making 
8,000 visits to doctors in other towns. While 
away, these persons spent almost $100,000, 
aside from doctors’ fees, which might other- 
wise have gone into Kirkland’s economy, the 
study found. 

The Chicago-based foundation, which has 
helped more than 100 towns find doctors in 
the last 10 years, concluded that Kirkland 
could indeed support a doctor. 

Backed by the foundation’s survey and 
recommendations, the town set out to help 
itself two years ago. Land was donated and 
$40,000 raised to build a clinic containing 
five examination and treatment rooms, two 
consultation rooms, an X-ray room, a labora- 
tory and a waiting room. 

The clinic has been standing idle since 
it was finished 18 months ago and petunias 
planted in front of the building after its 
completion by the town’s 4-H Club have 
long since wilted and died. 

“We've been in touch with at least 125 
doctors since the clinic was finished and 15 
have actually come here to look over the 
town,” Mr. Johnson said. 

But none has stayed and Mr. Johnson and 
the other townspeople are puzzled and hurt. 
They cannot understand why physicians do 
not want to settle in communities without 
large department 
theaters. 

Attempts to attract doctors by other com- 
munities are apparently working no better. 

Dr. George 8. Palmer, director of the Flor- 
ida Board of Medical Examiners, said that 
the state had tried and failed to draw young 
doctors to rural areas, offering medical stu- 
dents loans that did not have to be repaid 
if they settled in small towns of their choice 
for two years after graduation. 
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“But all the new doctors chickened out,” 
Dr. Palmer said. “Not one student who ac- 
cepted the loans settled in a doctorless town. 
After medical school they chose to repay the 
money and go into research or specialty 
practice in the cities while whole counties 
are without doctors, although I can’t blame 
any one for not wanting to live in some parts 
of the state.” 


WIVES ALSO OBJECT 


Occasionally it is not the doctor but his 
wife who balks at settling in a small com- 
munity. The decision to practice in a small 
town has been a constant cause of argument 
between one Midwestern physician and his 
wife, who grew up in a medium-sized city. 

They met and married at the state uni- 
versity while he was going to medical school. 
After internship and residency he chose to 
return to his hometown to practice medicine. 
For him it meant a place and people he knew 
and loved, plus a chance to indulge his fa- 
vorite sports, hunting and fishing. For his 
wife, however, it meant moving in among 
people she not only did not know but also 
regarded as her social and intellectual in- 
feriors. 

A study made by the New York State 
Medical Society has shown that the major 
causes of dissatisfaction among country doc- 
tors include such complaints as long, un- 
relieved working hours, inadequate time to 
study or to mingle with other doctors at 
medical meetings, and the lack of the edu- 
cational stimuli generally found around hos- 
Pitals, medical centers and clinics. Income 
and economic factors were not cited as 
causes of complaint. 

A United States Public Health Service 
study showed that the percentage of country 
doctors over the age of 65 was twice as high 
as that of big city practitioners. In addition, 
the two urban areas of Nebraska, a state near 
the national average in the ratio of phy- 
sicians to population, average twice as many 
physicians as the state’s rural regions, 

Whatever the reasons, more and more 
American rural communities and hamlets— 
in which 20 per cent of all Americans live— 
are without the services of resident physi- 
cians. 

New Medical Materia, a trade publication, 
conducted two studies in an effort to locate 
the nation’s doctorless towns. In 1959 the 
magazine found 1,079 such communities. 
Three years later the number had risen to 
1,442, an increase of 33 per cent, Not included 
in the statistics were towns of fewer than 
500 persons and those in which a doctor lived 
within five miles. Several experts have esti- 
mated that there are at least 5,000 doctorless 
communities in the nation, and that this 
number is rising. 


SITUATION GETTING WORSE 


“The situation in rural areas is getting 
steadily worse,” said Norman Davis, director 
of medical programs for the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation in Chicago, He said that “only 
general practitioners can offer services to 
rural areas and there aren't enough G. P's.“ 

Mr. Davis foresaw the day when rural 
health care might be dispensed from mobile 
units staffed by circuit riding physicians, 
pointing out that some doctors now pilot air- 
Planes to visit patients in isolated areas. 

But another alternative is developing—the 
rural clinic. In such medium-size towns as 
Sayre, Pa.; Temple, Tex., and Marshfield, 
Wis., doctors have banded together to form 
large group practice organizations centered 
on a clinic that serves not only the town but 
also a wide area around it, The Marshfield 
Clinic, with 76 physicians, serves an area of 
150,000 persons, 

As the family doctor has become harder to 
find in the country, so has his counterpart 
in the cities. A survey of general practitioners 
conducted by St. Luke’s Hospital in a mixed- 
income section of New York City, for ex- 
ample, turned up almost no G.P.’s under the 
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age of 30, showing that few recent medical 
graduates had chosen to start practice there. 

Some cities, including New York, have tele- 
phone referral systems to provide emergency 
home medical service if no doctor can be 
found otherwise. 

The nation’s 6,200 general care hospitals 
have had to take up a larger share of the 
primary medical services once dispensed by 
the general practitioner. 

The number of persons seeking treatment 
in the emergency room in the hospital in 
York, Pa., has more than quadrupled, from 
7,000 to 30,000 a year, in this decade. 

“The irony of the situation is that the 
medical profession holds sacred the right of 
doctors to treat patients privately rather 
than collectively,” said one hospital official 
who asked that he not be named. “Yet while 
the average private practitioner wants to 
preserve ‘the sacred doctor-patient relation- 
ship’ he also wants hospitals to have a large 
staff of house physicians on call all the time 
so that the private practitioners won't have 
to get out of bed for emergencies or have 
their Sunday golf games disturbed.” 


INCREASE IN FACULTY 


One Pennsylvania physician who gave up 
a full-time practice to teach, acknowledged: 
“I wanted some time for myself—in private 
practice I never had a personal life. The 
modern American medical school graduate 
has had it with solo practice because he 
knows that the private practitioner is the 
only person in the country who is expected 
to work 24 hours a day.” 

Many other physicians feel the same way. 
On the bulletin board of the New York Medi- 
cal College was a note from a Queens pedia- 
trician offering all his office equipment for 
sale because, it said, I'm going academic 
full-time.” 

The number of full-time medical school 
faculty has increased to 18,000 today from 
4,000 in 1952. Thus the number of faculty 
members increased by 350 per cent while the 
number of students was rising by 25 per cent. 

One reason for this increase is that many 
faculty members are doing medical research 
as a sideline. A generation ago the Federal 
Government's support of research in medical 
schools was almost nothing. Today it is al- 
most $500 million a year. 

The number of medical specialists has also 
increased. About 5,500 doctors a year are 
being certified as specialists, four times the 
rate of 20 years ago. During that period the 
ratio of specialists rose from one-third to 
almost two-thirds of all physicians in pri- 
vate practice. 

“Specialization has completely altered the 
meaning of the physician-population ratio 
by which manpower needs have been meas- 
ured for many years,” Dr. William H. Stewart, 
Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, said last year. 

The trend toward specialization has been 
brought on by the increasing complexities of 
medicine, such as more sophisticated equip- 
ment and more effective though more toxic 
drugs. 

Despite medical discoveries, better train- 
ing of doctors and the rise in money being 
spent on health care, however, Americans do 
not appear to be getting any healthier. 

“During the last two decades life expect- 
ancy in the United States has increased very 
little,” Dr, Philip R. Lee, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’s Assistant 
Secretary for Health and Scientific Affairs, 
said last week. 

As compared with citizens of other nations, 
American men and women are in 22nd and 
10th places, respectively, in life expectancy. 
The infant mortality rate in the United States 
is higher than that of 14 other countries. 
(Norway is first in life expectancy, Sweden 
in infant mortality.) 

“So far as disease control is concerned 
the American health establishment is mark- 
ing time—the rapid advance in saving lives 
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has stopped,” said Dr. George James, head 
of the new Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
in New York. 

“Life expectancy has been practically con- 
stant for a couple of decades and so has the 
death rate,” he said, “but hidden behind this 
plateau is at least one ominous fact: The 
spread between the level of health of whites 
and nonwhites is widening.” 

Mr. Davis of the Sears-Roebuck Founda- 
tion, who has examined the doctor shortage 
in urban as well as rural areas, said “there 
is no motivation for a physician to practice 
in the inner city slums because of the un- 
inspiring surroundings and the lack of finan- 
cial rewards.” 

Dr. Ebert of Harvard said: “Negro areas 
would not get an increased share of the med- 
ical manpower even if twice as many phy- 
sicians were turned out.” 

But the Office of Economic Opportunity 
is seeking to combat the effect of the flight 
of doctors from ghettos by setting up health 
clinics in central city neighborhoods, some 
of which contain large Negro populations, 
such as Watts in Los Angeles, North Lawn- 
dale in Chicago, Columbia Point in Boston, 
and the south Bronx, 

Dr. Joseph T. English, acting assistant 
director for health affairs at the O.E.O., said 
that 41 such programs were being set up, 
some in rural areas, and that 10 were now 
in operation. He said 115 other areas had 
made proposals for similar clinics dispensing 
medical, dental and social services. 

“There has been a flight to the suburbs 
of practicing physicians because of the tre- 
mendous frustration of trying to practice 
high-quality medicine in the ghettos,” Dr. 
English said. 

He pointed out that the 6,000 residents of 
Columbia Point were without the services 
of a single general practitioner before the 
O.E.O, had set up the clinic. 

The clinics are not only starting to pro- 
vide health care for more persons but also 
relieving pressure on municipal hospitals on 
which ghetto residents have increasingly 
depended for medical attention, 

But the hospitals themselves are having 
problems, including obsolescence and lack of 
space in some parts of the country and a 
shortage of internes nationwide. 

Of the 14,000 openings for internes this 
year, only half are being filled by graduates 
of American medical schools. One quarter 
are still vacant, but one quarter have gone to 
foreign medical graduates, many of doubtful 
ability who have failed tests of basic medical 
knowledge and are practicing medicin 
without licenses, : 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 29, 1967] 


FOREIGN PHYSICIANS, MANY UNQUALIFIED, FILL 
VacuuM IN THE UNITED STATES 


(By Richard D. Lyons) 


The national shortage of doctors and the 
rising demand for health services has led to 
the immigration of thousands of foreign 
physicians, many of doubtful ability who may 
arrive to practice in American medical insti- 
tutions sight unseen and quality untested. 

The influx of doctors from overseas has be- 
come so great in the last 20 years that as 
many foreign-trained physicians enter the 
health care system of the United States each 
year as are gradulated from American medical 
schools, 

About 45,000 doctors who were trained in 
foreign medical schools now reside in this 
country, and the number is increasing at the 
rate of 10 per cent a year. 

Many of the foreign doctors, possibly as 
many as 5,000, have been unable to pass tests 
of basic medical knowledge and are practic- 
ing medicine without licenses, sometimes be- 
cause of loopholes in state certification rules 
and sometimes with the knowledge of the 
hospitals in which they work. 

Interviews with medical educators, hos- 
pital executives and public officials showed 
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that some American hospitals were so short- 
staffed that they were advertising for doctors 
overseas and paying their travel expenses to 
come here, ostensibly for post-graduate study 
but often for use as cheap help. 

The paradox of the migrant doctor problem 
is that the countries with the better medical 
schools and standards of health care have 
far fewer physicians migrating to the United 
States than those nations whose levels of 
medical education and services are poor. 

England, France, Japan and the Scandi- 
navian nations enjoy higher longevity and 
lower infant mortality rates than the United 
States, a reflection of national systems of 
health care at least as good if not better, but 
relatively few doctors from there come to this 
country. 

A much larger number enter from such 
underdeveloped nations as India, Iran and 
the Dominican Republic, countries with lower 
standards of health care and a doctor short- 
age of their own, and these physicians may 
have only the sketchiest knowledge of both 
English and medicine. 

“This is a major national scandal and 
there has been no policing of foreign doctors 
because no centra] organization is respon- 
sible for them,” said Dr. Harold Margulies of 
Washington, assistant director of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s Division of Socio- 
Economic Activities. 

Dr. Margulies, who has studied the prob- 
lem for six years, estimated that from 2,000 
to 5,000 foreign-trained doctors were prac- 
ticing medicine in the United States without 
licenses, 

SUBSTANDARD CARE SEEN 


“I have personally seen unlicensed foreign 
medical graduates working in hospitals,” he 
said. “We have been meeting our manpower 
shortage in the United States with substand- 
ard people who are offering substandard care 
in our institutions.” 

While some of the foreign doctors practic- 
ing medicine without licenses do so in vio- 
lation of state laws, the shortage of physi- 
cians has been so acute that many regula- 
tory groups have not moved against them. 
Penalties vary widely between jurisdictions. 

Some hospital officials said that the em- 
Ployment of foreign medical graduates was 
dictated through necessity as the demands 
increased for the staffing of emergency 
rooms, hospital wards and psychiatric insti- 
tutions. 

“Patients in many state hospitals have no 
hope of getting out and many doctors are 
uninterested in drab surroundings and un- 
interesting work,” said one hospital execu- 
tive in Chicago, who added bluntly: “So 
why not bring in doctors who have ‘read’ 
medicine for only six months?” 

Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, director of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association in Chicago, attrib- 
uted the influx of foreign-trained physicians 
to the increased demand for medical sery- 
ices that opened “thousands of more intern- 
ship and residency posts” in American hos- 
pitals, along with the desire “of many for- 
eign graduates for training in the United 
States.” 

He said that the association “ 
the value of the services contributed by the 
participants in this foreign graduates pro- 
gram” and that “it is important to share our 
resources in medical training with other 
countries.” 

Dr. Crosby stressed, however, that the hos- 
pital association does not believe that the 
presence of the vacancies and the need for 
physician coverage should be used to permit 
the employment of inadequately trained 
physicians or those with a substantial lan- 
guage barrier.” 

An official of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in Chicago said that according to as- 
sociation records almost 7,000 foreign doctors 
enter the United States every year, yet only 
half had passed a formal test of medical 
knowledge prepared by the Educational 
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Council for Foreign Medical Graduates in 
Philadelphia. 

Without certification that he has passed 
this test, a foreign doctor cannot enter a 
post-graduate training program in a good 
hospital, which was probably what attracted 
him to the United States in the first place. 


MAY BE LISTED AS ORDERLIES 


“We feel that a lot of these guys end up 
working in state institutions and marginal 
hospitals,” the A.M.A. official said. “They 
may be on the books as broom handlers and 
orderlies even though they may be actually 
practicing medicine.” 

Several medical educators agreed, however, 
that the instruction foreign doctors receive 
in this country produces many fine physi- 
cians who practice high-quality medicine 
whether they choose to remain here or return 
home. But no one knows how many do even- 
tually leave the United States. 

According to A.M.A. records, there are 
45,749 graduates of foreign medical schools 
residing in the United States. The figure in- 
cludes 5,722 graduates of Canadian schools, 
whose standards are as high as American in- 
stitutions. The countries of origin and num- 
bers of others are: the Philippines, 5,055; 
Germany, 4,150; Italy, 2,811; Switzerland, 
2,313; the United Kingdom, 2,110; India, 
1,833; Mexico, 1,201; Korea, 1,060, and Iran, 
1,000. 

Federal surveys have shown that last year 
2,952 foreign medical graduates entered the 
United States, while 4,500 more came here 
on exchange visas. In addition, 500 United 
States citizens returned home after receiv- 
ing doctorates of medicine at foreign schools. 
Thus, a total of 7,952 foreign medical gradu- 
ates entered the United States last year while 
American medical schools graduated 7,574. 

The drain on medical manpower has be- 
come so acute in India that this month she 
refused to allow physicians to take an ex- 
amination that would qualify them for prac- 
tice in the United States. 

As one Pennsylvania medical educator 
said: “This country is simply stealing talent 
and stealing it from countries that can 
least afford it.” 

A study by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges seemed to bear him out. 
One-quarter of the positions open to interns 
and residents in American hospitals were 

filled by foreign medical graduates, 
but most of the foreign doctors were not go- 
ing to the best institutions. 

“Most of those who do not have licenses 
disappear to state hospitals and some states 
grant special licenses to practice medicine 
only in that state and only in that institu- 
tion,” he said. 

According to a list of state licensing re- 

quirements printed in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 20 states have 
limited licensing arrangements allowing phy- 
sicians to practice medicine even though they 
have not been licensed to do so. 
But half of the 3,000 foreign medical gradu- 
ates who take state licensing examinations 
every year fail the tests, according to the As- 
sociation of American Medical Colleges. And 
passing the examinations may not be a true 
indication of a doctor’s proficiency. 


NONE FAILED IN THREE STATES 


Dr. Robert C. Derbyshire, past president of 
the Federation of State Medical Boards and 
secretary of New Mexico's Board of Medical 
Examiners, conducted a study of state licens- 
ing procedures between 1955 and 1965. 

During that period, he said, the boards in 
Oklahoma, Idaho and Tennessee “did not fail 
a single candidate” for a license to practice 
medicine, In addition, Kentucky, Wyoming, 

, Minnesota, Alabama and South 
Carolina failed only 14 applicants. “The nine 
states with the lowest failure rates examined 
10,455 candidates, with a failure rate of less 
than 0.14 per cent,” he said. 

Armand L. Bird, executive secretary of the 
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Idaho Board of Medical Examiners, said that 
the failure rate was low because “applicants 
for licensure are screened well in advance of 
the test” to see if they are competent. But 
Mr. Bird declined to estimate how many ap- 
plicants had been turned down before the 
formal test was given. 

The Oklahoma Board of Medical Examiners 
reported that 20 applicants failed in the last 
two years, and that some failed in previous 
years, but that the statistics had become 
garbled. 

The administrative assistant to the Ten- 
nessee board, Mrs. Gertrude Moore, said that 
13 applicants had failed since 1964 but that 
they were not listed as “failures.” She said 
that the 13 were given a second chance to 
pass the test and that most did. 

Dr. G. Halsey Hunt, executive director of 
the Educational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates, said that “the licensing each year 
of close to 1,500 graduates of foreign schools 
is not a good thing for the United States.” 

“If these doctors stay in this country,” Dr. 
Hunt said, “they drain something out of the 
economy of their homeland. They come here 
because it looks like greener pastures with 
interns making $400 a month and residents 
$600, even though the American graduates 
get the good jobs and the foreign medical 
graduate gets what's left.” 

Council statistics showed a high failure 
rate among those foreign doctors taking the 
council's test, which is given at United States 
embassies and consulates, About 60 per cent 
of those taking the test for the first time 
overseas fail, Dr. Hunt said, although 98 per 
cent of Americans would pass it. 

But Dr. Hunt pointed out that many of 
those who failed took the examination again 
and that 65 per cent eventually passed. “Any- 
one who has passed the ECFMG is a person 
who has a degree of medical knowledge com- 
parable to 98 per cent of American medical 
graduates,” he said. 

The council's test is a one-day examination 
containing 360 questions taken from the Na- 
tional Board of Medical Examiners tests that 
many American medical students take in 
Place of state licensing tests. The passing 
score is 75. Yet only 12 per cent of foreigners 
score above 80, as opposed to 80 per cent 
of Americans. 

“The ECFMG examination is a meaning- 
less, watered down test,” said Dr. Margulies 
of the A.M.A. He contended that while the 
questions were taken from the national board 
tests, “the most difficult questions are elimi- 
nated to allow a larger percentage to pass.” 

The council’s annual report for 1965 says: 
“It must not be assumed, however, that pass- 
ing the ECFMG examinations means the 
same as passing National Board Examina- 
tions. Questions that have been judged to be 
very difficult for American graduates have 
not been included in the ECFMG examina- 
tions.” 

“To use 75 as a passing grade for this exam 
would be okay if those who came here re- 
turned home again after specialized train- 
ing,” Dr. Margulies said. “But giving them 
patient responsibility is simply unsatisfac- 
tory.’ 


Failure rates for graduates of foreign medi- 
cal schools vary widely depending on the 
institution. Last year graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Santo Tomas in Manila passed 170 
state licensing examinations and failed 110. 
Istanbul University graduates took 158 tests 
and failed more than half. University of Bolo- 
gna graduates passed 48 tests and failed 44. 
Graduates of British and Scandinavian med- 
ical schools passed 100 examinations and 
failed only nine. 

“We are pretending that every medical de- 
gree is the same,” one medical educator said. 
In many overseas medical schools, he added, 
students attend lectures for four years “and 
never see a patient until they come to the 
United States to serve as internes.” 

The curriculum of American medical 
schools devotes the first two years to instruc- 
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tion in the basic medical sciences, while the 
second two are used for clinical teaching in 
which the students work with patients under 
the tutelage of experienced physicians. 

Most foreign-trained doctors entering this 
country are tested to determine minimum 
competence, but there has apparently been 
only one attempt to rate their over-all per- 
formance as doctors. 

Dr. Erwin Hirsch, director of medical edu- 
cation at the Princeton (N.J.) Hospital, has 
been giving the same test of basic medical 
knowledge to American-trained doctors and 
physicians trained overseas for more than a 
year. 

“The test does not pretend to prove that a 
man is a good doctor because you can't rate 
a doctor by an exam alone,” Dr. Hirsch said. 
“But it is a devilishly clever test and the best 
gauge we have of measuring clinical compe- 
tence. The test takes a full day and comes 
pretty close to judging the art of being a 
doctor. Actual cases and their management 
are presented, including motion pictures of 
patients.” 

Thus far 60 Americans and 129 foreign 
doctors have taken the test, which has been 
given at the beginning and end of their in- 
ternships. Dr. Hirsch said that there was 
only one American failure both times. One- 
third of the foreign graduates passed the 
test the first time, he said, but after intern- 
ship two-thirds of them passed. 

Dr. Hirsch said that hospitals were using 
a variety of “recruiting drives“ for foreign 
medical graduates, A director of medical ed- 
ucation in a nearby state said he received 
monthly letters from travel agencies in New 
York offering to arrange delivery of foreign 
medical graduates. One of these agencies is 
the Korea Travel Service in Manhattan, di- 
rected by Peter Ohm. 

“Business is booming,” Mr, Ohm told a re- 
cent visitor. He estimated that in the last 
three years he had placed 120 graduates of 
South Korean medical schools in American 
hospitals. 

Mr. Ohm said that South Korean doctors 
who want to come to the United States get 
in touch with his office in Seoul “and we 
contact the hospitals here.” The American 
hospitals advance the money for tickets to 
his travel agency, he said, and the Seoul 
office gives the tickets to the Korean doctors. 

“Today if I call a hospital and say I have 
a doctor for them they would pay me imme- 
diately,” Mr, Ohm said. 

Mr. Ohm said that internship “used to be 
slavery, but it’s not any more.” He explained 
that some small hospitals give the air fare 
to the doctor as a bonus, as well as furnish- 
ing him with an apartment and a salary of 
$600 a month. He said that the Korean doc- 
tors seemed to be satisfied with their new 
jobs. “Most don't go back home once they 
get here,” he said. 

South Korea has been writing them to re- 
turn to help ease her own doctor shortage. 

Attempts to limit the influx of foreign doc- 
tors have failed in part because of changes 
in the immigration regulations. 

At one time ECFMG certification was al- 
most mandatory. Then the regulations were 
relaxed to let foreign doctors enter the coun- 
try without certification if they had a medi- 
cal degree and had practiced for at least two 
years in their own countries. This year the 
law was changed again to allow in any gradu- 
ate of a medical school. 

“Something should be done about it,” Dr. 
Hunt of the educational council said. 

Something is being done about it—in Can- 
ada. Medical licensure boards there are study- 
ing means of developing uniform require- 
ments for medical licenses that would apply 
in all 10 provinces, said Dr. J. C. C. Dawson, 
registrar of the Ontario College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

Dr. Dawson said that Canada’s foreign 
doctor problem was more acute than Amer- 
ica’s because “when your immigration peo- 
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ple tell them [the foreign doctors] to move 
on they come here.” 

But Dr. Dawson, like his American col- 
leagues, did not envision any quick solution 
because of the difficulties of getting 10 pro- 
vincial or 50 state boards to agree on uni- 
form standards. 

Many American private health groups are 
seeking to involve the Federal Government, 
not only in the foreign doctor problem but 
also in the whole range of troubles of the 
American system of health care. 

One panel of leading medical educators 
estimated in a report to the Federal Govern- 
ment that the cost of expanding medical 
schools to the point that they could start 
to produce as many new American doctors 
each year as are entering from overseas could 
be as high as $1-billion. Yet many American 
medical schools are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 30, 1967] 
Funp Wors Beser MEDICAL ScHOOoLS—EN- 
ROLLMENT AND INCOME LAG BEHIND RISING 

Costs, Yer EXPANSION Is NEEDED 

(By Richard D. Lyons) 

American medical schools, the apparent fat 
cats of higher education, are facing serious 
financial troubles as rising income lags be- 
hind soaring costs. 

The combined budgets of the nation’s 94 
medical schools have risen by 4,000 per cent 
to $1-billion in the last generation. But en- 
rollment has increased by only 50 per cent 
to 33,000 and expenses have swollen “to a 
horrendous degree,” as one educator put it. 

Despite the financial problems, perhaps 
as many as 100 new medical schools are 
needed to increase the national capacity for 
training doctors. 


EXPANSION IS URGED 


Lack of medical school expansion, coupled 
with increased demands for health services, 
has led to a shortage of tens of thousands of 
doctors and has lured to the United States 
thousands of foreign physicians, many of 
doubtful ability. 

The roots of the shortage are grounded in 
the hiatus in the expansion of medical edu- 
cation in the nineteen-thirties and nineteen- 
forties and the opposition of organized 
medicine toward graduating more doctors. 
This year, however, the American Medical 
Association called for an “immediate and un- 
precedented” expansion of medical school 
facilities. Conversations with more than a 
score of medical educators and practicing 
physicians in the last six weeks brought out 
sharp dissatisfaction with the role medical 
schools are playing in the nation’s health 
care system. 


WIDE RANGE OF COMPLAINTS 


Most of the doctors accused the schools of 
devoting more time to research than teach- 
ing, or training too many specialists and not 
enough family physicians, or paying too 
little attention to the health needs of their 
communities, or failing to expand classes 
to alleviate the national shortage of doctors. 

But they asked, in effect, what can we do 
without more money? 

With the help of two huge grants totaling 
$71-million, a new medical school opened 
classes with 40 students this week on a Penn- 
sylvania farm that once raised corn, wheat 
and pheasants. 

The Pennsylvania State University College 
of Medicine at Hershey intends to empha- 
size the training of family physicians and 
the practice of community medicine, a shift 
in philosophy embraced by many of the 17 
other new medical schools now being planned 
or developed. 

But for most medical schools even the 
most prestigious, funds of such magnitude 
for such new undertakings are not available. 

“Every academic medical center in the 
United States is in trouble financially and 
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some are in desperate straits,” said a report 
issued this year by the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges. 

Dr. Lewis Thomas, dean of the New York 
University School of Medicine, said that “25 
per cent of American medical schools have 
to be bailed out fast.” 

Exactly how deeply medical schools are in 
trouble is hard to determine. But Dr. Robert 
C. Berson, executive director of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges in Wash- 
ington, said: There are rising demands, even 
in the face of rising support, that lead to the 
brink of bankruptcy.” 


WOULD HAVE GONE BANKRUPT 


Had the state of New Jersey not taken over 
the Seton Hall College of Medicine and Den- 
tistry in Jersey City, he said, the school, now 
named the New Jersey College of Medicine 
and Dentistry, would have gone bankrupt. 

Officials of several medical schools were re- 
luctant to discuss their troubles. But others 
felt that making their problems public might 
lead to a solution. 

One is Dr. Gerald A. Kerigan, dean of Mar- 
quette’s medical school. He conceded that 
the school’s deficit in each of the last two 
years had been $800,000 and that the deficit 
in this decade had been about $3-million, 
which was taken from the school’s endow- 
ment. 

We have cried enough,” he said. “We can- 
not continue to meet expenses from capital— 
there has to be some other source of sup- 
port.” 

Dr. Kerrigan pointed out that in 1940 en- 
dowment met more than half of the basic 
operating expenses of the private medical 
schools, although today it meets less than a 
quarter. Schools supported by the state funds 
have, generally, been in a better financial 
position. 

According to Dr. David D. Denker, presi- 
dent of the New York Medical College, the 
institution has lost $1l-million since 1964, 
although it hopes to balance its budget dur- 
ing this academic year. 

The amount of research money going to 
the college has almost tripled in the last four 
years, Dr. Denker said, “but unhappily in- 
come from other sources has remained al- 
most stationary.” 

Research money from Federal agencies has 
been the one factor responsible for the 
huge increase in the budgets of medical 
schools, and at the same time has been one 
of the causes of their problems. 

In the 1930s, medical schools received only 
a few thousand dollars from the Federal 
Government, which now allots almost $500- 
million in research grant money yearly. 

Dr. Denker said: Medical educators go to 
sleep each night with the nagging fear 
that if something should happen to the 
economy or there is a shift in diplomacy that 
there will be a drop in the Federal support 
of research and there will be a hell of an 
academic recession and that some of the 
smaller institutions will have to close their 
doors.” 

Many large institutions with big endow- 
ments have found it increasingly hard to 
raise the huge capitalization costs for plant 
and equipment. 


TUITION ALREADY HIGHER 


These include the Columbia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the Yale University 
School of Medicine; Duke University School 
of Medicine; the Stanford University School 
of Medicine; the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry; Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine, and the 
Case Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine. 

Medical educators agree that increasing 
tuition fees is not the answer. More than half 
of today’s medical students come from the 
small minority of families having incomes 
of more than $10,000 a year. 

“The lower income people haven’t been 
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able to go to medical school,” said Dr. Ker- 
rigan of Marquette. “If they could, different 
people would be in the classes.” 

In addition to tuition charges, 13 private 
schools now charge $2,000 a year, and the 
costs of books, fees, room, board, clothing 
and incidentals must be met so that a stu- 
dent’s yearly out-of-pocket expenses more 
closely approximate $4,000. 

Charges in the 49 state-supported schools 
are less, and a Federal loan program is per- 
mitting 13,000 medical students to borrow 
$15-million this academic year, Yet the high 
costs of medical education all but bar 
medical school to many qualified students 
from low-income families, especially Negroes, 
who constitute only 3 percent of doctors. 

“There simply is no money in most Negro 
families for longterm improvement of op- 
portunities,” said Dr. Berson. 

He said that Negroes would probably be 
“favored for admission to most medical 
schools but relatively few apply“ because of 
finances, poor academic preparation, and the 
lack of motivation. 

A generation ago there were repeated 
charges of discrimination against Jewish ap- 
plicants to medical schools. Yet Brooklyn 
College, which has a large Jewish under- 
graduate enrollment, noted recently that 97 
per cent of its seniors who had applied to 
medical school with recommendations from 
the faculty were accepted. 

About 18,000 college students apply to 
medical schools each year, but according to 
Dr. Berson, “we don’t know but that one- 
quarter of those who are rejected are good 
enough to become doctors if sufficient places 
in medical schools were available.” About 
9,000 applicants are rejected each year. 

One sidelight to the doctor shortage is 
that while enrollments in medical schools 
are generally rising, the student bodies at 
20 of the schools have shown little numeri- 
cal change in the last 25 years and five have 
actually decreased. 

Harvard and Johns Hopkins are now grad- 
uating about the same number of doctors of 
medicine as they did a generation ago. 

Complicating the squeeze between the 
large number of applicants and the much 
smaller number of places for them in first- 
year medical school classes, is another curi- 
ous phenomenon—the medical school drop- 
out. 

One recent survey of medical school drop- 
outs found that over a 10-year period 6,556 
failed to graduate, a number equal to the 
combined annual graduating classes of all 
the schools in the nation. And the dropout 
rate among entering students has slowly 
passed the 10 per cent mark and is contin- 
uing to rise. 

“The cost of attrition is estimated in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and this 
figure will skyrocket if the dropout phenom- 
enon continues to increase at its present 
rate,” said one medical educator. “The fact 
that annually there are 500 to 600 first- 
year dropouts highlights the tragedy of at- 
trition—particularly when one considers the 
rejected applicants who were standing by 
and denied the opportunities to begin the 
study of medicine.” 


PERCENTAGE DECLINING 


Considering that college enrollment has 
quadrupled in the last generation, the per- 
centage of graduates applying for medical 
school is going down. Dr. Berson said the 
attractions of nuclear physics and the space 
program might be luring away the more in- 
tellectual students. 

“Some aspects of medicine are not intel- 
lectually satisfying and it may be just as 
well that some of the whiz kids are not 
going into it,“ he added. 

According to one study of the intelligence 
levels of persons holding doctoral degrees, 
the I.Q.s of the biological scientists were 
below those of persons holding Ph.D.s in 
the natural and physical sciences and en- 
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gineering. Physicists and mathematicians 
were at the highest end of the scale, 

But conditions may be changing. 

The entering class of the new Pennsyl- 
vania State University College of Medicine 
includes engineers, two of them graduates 
of West Point, psychologists, English majors 
and other students who had concentrated 
in sociology, political science, economics and 
literature. More than a third of the incoming 
class of 40 students did not major in tradi- 
tional pre-medical studies. 

“These people are different,” said Dr. Evan 
G. Pattishall Jr., the head of the school’s se- 
lection committee and chairman of the de- 
partment of behavioral science. 


A $50 MILLION GIFT 


He said the committee viewed the “depth” 
of an applicant, as well as his undergraduate 
grades, in selecting the entering class of 40 
from the 1,100 who had applied, a number 
Dr. Pattishall termed “flabbergasting.” 

The establishment of the school was made 
possible by a gift of $50 million from the 
Milton S. Hershey Foundation, a charitable 
trust set up by the late chocolate company 
president. The Federal Government also con- 
tributed $21 million for construction of 
buildings that include a 45-bed hospital. 

Dr. Pattishall estimated that only one ill 
person out of 1,000 ends up in a university 
hospital, where most of the teaching of medi- 
cal students is conducted. But by incorpo- 
rating the practice of family medicine into 
medical school, he said, we hope to expose 
our students to 750 of these 1,000 persons so 
that our students see the whole spectrum of 
medical practice.” 

Nearly every person interviewed said the 
Federal Government held the key to the prob- 
lems of medical education and health. 

Federal programs are already supplying 
funds for construction of new buildings, for 
loans and scholarships, for improving the 
training of professional personnel, for staffing 
and equipping community health clinics, for 
the expansion of regional medical centers, 
and for scientific research. 

Yet those interviewed agreed that even 
more money was needed for the expansion of 
aid programs overseas that would provide 
graduate training to foreign doctors in their 
homelands rather than the United States, 
for meeting the day-to-day operating ex- 
penses of medical schools, and for cementing 
a link among doctors, clinics, hospitals and 
medical centers that may eventually lead to 
a healthier America. 

“A Federal program of huge proportions is 
needed to double the number of medical 
schools so that 15,000 doctors a year can be 
graduated by the end of the nineteen-seven- 
ties,” said Dr. Martin Cherkasky, director of 
Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx. 

Dr. Cherkasky said Federal funds also were 
needed to help construct “pyramids of re- 
gional health care topped by ‘nuclear hospi- 
tals’ and their medical schools” to which 
district hospitals, ambulatory clinics and 
3 physicians would be connected. 

y In this way,” he added, “will all 
Be elite have access to all levels of medical 
services and all the health care that they 
need.” 


SANTA FES POSITION ON THE RE- 
DUCTION OF PASSENGER TRAIN 
SERVICE 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in the light of 
recent developments which have seen a 
reduction in railroad passenger service 
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throughout the Nation, I think that my 
colleagues will be interested in a cogent 
statement just issued by Mr. John S. 
Reed of Chicago, president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

I commend Mr. Reed's remarks to the 
attention of all who have faith in the 
survival of the free enterprise system on 
a sound basis. The statement follows: 

FUTURE TRAIN SERVICE ON THE SANTA FE 


(A statement by John S. Reed, president, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
Chicago, Ill., October 4, 1967) 


Santa Fe throughout its nearly one hun- 
dred year history has been a leader in serving 
its territory with passenger train service. That 
policy will remain unchanged, but present- 
day circumstances warrant a reappraisal of 
the size of our passenger operations. 


LOSS OF MAIL REVENUE FROM PASSENGER TRAINS 


On September 6 we were notified by the 
United States Post Office Department that 
by October 6, 1967, all but two Railway Post 
Office Cars would be removed from our pas- 
senger trains. A new system of nationwide 
mail distribution embodying air transporta- 
tion of all First Class Mail is now being in- 
stituted. Additionally, the Post Office De- 
partment announced it will pay for the trans- 
portation of all Second, Third and Fourth 
Class Mail at such a reduced rate it is no 
longer feasible or practicable to handle this 
mail in passenger train service. This latter 
class of mail will shortly be moving in Santa 
Fe's fast freight service. Nearly $35 million 
of annual mail revenue, the backbone of our 
passenger trains, will no longer be available 
to help support these trains, 

The loss of mail on passenger trains was 
a sudden devastating blow on the continu- 
ance of services that were already marginal 
or being operated at a loss. 


THE DETERIORATING MARKET FOR RAILROAD 
PASSENGER SERVICE 


For sometime railroads have not shared 
in the rapid growth of travel occurring in 
this country. On the Santa Fe this recently 
has been evidenced by a decline of 17.3% in 
passenger revenues in the first eight months 
of this year compared to the same period a 
year ago. We do not foresee a reversal of this 
trend despite our best efforts to promote rail 
passenger travel. 

Two factors have contributed to the de- 
cline in rail travel. First, unparalleled con- 
struction of highways and accompanying 
growth of automobile ownership. Last year 
alone the federal and state governments 
spent $15 billion on new construction. For 
short distances the traveler prefers his auto- 
mobile because he can make his own sched- 
ule. Second, air travel is booming. Here, too, 
a competitor has been aided by local, state 
and federal governmental agencies spending 
millions of dollars on meterological and guid- 
ance systems as well as new airport facilities. 
With over 165 daily flights between Chicago 
and California alone, the preference for jet 
travel on long haul is clearly indicated. 

Last year the Santa Fe passenger loss, 
under the formula for apportioning passenger 
train costs prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission exceeded $32 million. This 
year the figure will be significantly greater 
primarily because of: (1) the mail revenue 
loss; (2) declining patronage; and (3) sharply 
increased costs for labor and materials, which 
have risen steadily year after year. While the 
validity of the I.C.C. formula is debatable, 
nevertheless the upward trend is signficant. 
When the full impact of the loss of mail 
revenue becomes effective, passenger train 
losses under any formula will be staggering. 
SANTA FE HAS MADE AN AGGRESSIVE EFFORT TO 

COMPETE FOR PASSENGER BUSINESS 

Since 1946 we have spent $136 million for 
cars and locomotives used in passenger train 
service. Several thousand miles of continu- 
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ous welded rail have been installed to pro- 
duce a better ride and reduce maintenance 
costs. An aggressive TV, magazine and news- 
paper advertising campaign, Bank Credit 
Cards, One-Price Tickets, Family and Off- 
Season Fares—all have been employed to at- 
tract patronage. We have placed special em- 
phasis on courtesy and service by educational 
seminars, incentive programs and the like, 
Equipment maintenance and cleanliness 
coupled with good food service have been 
paramount. 

Santa Fe has not abandoned the traveling 
public—travelers show an increasing prefer- 
ence to drive or fly. 


SANTA FE’S FUTURE PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE 


Faced with a sharply declining trend in 
passenger travel and the immediate loss of 
mail revenue from our passenger trains, 
Santa Fe has had to make a prompt change. 
With the loss of mail revenue from our 
passenger trains, there was only one course 
of action left open. Passenger service had to 
be reduced. The plan to restructure passen- 
ger service was based on maintaining needed 
services to the area we serve, while safe- 
guarding the interest of our employes and 
investors by preventing money-losing opera- 
tions which would otherwise surely occur. 

In the next few days the Santa Fe will file 
with the appropriate regulatory agencies pro- 
posals which will restructure our passenger 
operation. It is our intent to maintain the 
following trains: The Super Chief, El Capi- 
tan, the San Francisco Chief, the Texas Chief, 
and certain connecting service to San Diego. 
The future of these remaining fine trains 
will depend on continued patronage. We pro- 
pose to discontinue all other service. 

It is believed this approach will give our 
territory and customers a passenger service 
more nearly tailored to its present needs. 

It is logical to assume that restructuring of 
our passenger train service will affect some of 
our personnel; however, we are unable at this 
time to forecast with the impact 
on individual employes brought about by 
this change. 


THE LOSSES FROM PROVIDING UNNEEDED PAS- 
SENGER TRAINS WOULD AFFECT THE PROGRESS 
OF SANTA FE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION FOR THE AREAS WE 
SERVE 


The territory we serve, our patrons, our 
stockholders and the largest number of our 
employes will benefit in the long run if we 
are relieved of the serious future monetary 
drain which unnecessary passenger train serv- 
ice will impose. Funds for progress and 
change on a railroad must not be wasted on 
any services that the public will no longer 
support. These funds should be devoted to 
types and concepts of service which will 
create additional employment opportunities 
and meet the needs of the public. 

We have recently invested large sums for 
new hopper cars to carry bulk loads of grains, 
potash and other commodities produced in 
our areas. Other substantial investments have 
also produced new methods for Piggy-Back 
service, multilevel cars for carrying automo- 
biles and other types of equipment vital to 
the constantly changing needs of our ship- 
pers. Millions have also been spent for high- 
horsepower diesels, microwave, radio and sig- 
nal systems, as well as for push-button yard 
and other modern facilities. 

Santa Fe is planning for bold new types of 
freight service in the near future. This would 
include expansion of container freight oper- 
ations and special equipment, such as the 
recently introduced flat cars that have their 
own power plant for quick plug-in“ of re- 
frigerator containers moving to and from 
overseas points in intermodal service. All of 
these plans and more will tend to create 
new employment opportunities. 

These and other new ideas are being im- 
plemented to gain additional business as we 
move toward better ways to keep Santa Fe a 
progressive and profitable railroad. 
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NO-ACCOUNT FEDERAL 
ACCOUNTING 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] may ex- 
tend her remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Congress is engaged in pruning unnec- 
essary spending it would be well to con- 
sider a prime cause of waste and mis- 
management in the executive branch. 
This is the failure of most major Federal 
departments and agencies to establish 
modern cost-accounting systems. The 
Comptroller General has said such ac- 
counting systems are basic and funda- 
mental to the whole operation of the 
Federal Government. 

As a cosponsor of legislation—H.R. 
12998— which would require a speedup 
of accounting system reforms in ac- 
cordance with requirements prescribed 
by the General Accounting Office, I was 
pleased to see the need for action on 
this bill so well presented in an editorial 

ap in the Wall Street Journal of 

October 4, 1967. Our colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Betts] documented the case for enact- 
ment of this legislation before the House 
last month and the editorial properly 
recognizes his leadership in efforts to 
establish proper management practices 
in the Federal Government. 

The editorial, which I include as a part 
of my remarks, follows: 

No-AccountT FEDERAL ACCOUNTING 

Eleven years ago Congress took a look at 
all the money the Government was spending, 
and at the antiquated, helter-skelter ac- 
counting systems most Federal agencies were 
using. Alarmed by what it saw, it amended 
the Budget and Accounting Act to require 
the agencies to adopt up-to-date, cost ac- 
counting systems. 

At the time, in 1956, annual Federal ex- 
penditures totaled about $66 billion and the 
public debt stood at $273 billion. This fiscal 
year, spending is expected to reach about 
$143 billion and the debt may exceed $335 
billion. 

However, of the 173 Federal agencies sub- 
ject to the law requiring them to set up 
Government Accounting Office-approved, 
modernized accounting systems, only 61 have 
complied. And most of those are small agen- 
cies with small budgets. 

The big agencies are still dragging their 
feet, for the most part using what are called 
obligation accounting systems. These show 
the amount of money agencies are author- 
ized to spend, but fail to show the actual 
costs of particular programs or operations. 

Properly designed cost accrual accounting 
systems, on the other hand, provide not only 
better control over funds but also up to-date 
cost data on operations. They help to deter- 
mine whether money is being spent wisely 
and used efficiently, and whether results 
justify the costs. Adequate cost accounting 
systems, says the U.S. Comptroller General, 
are “basic and fundamental to the whole 
operation of the Federal Government.” 

If that is so, perhaps it helps to explain 
some of the deficiencies evident in Federal 
agency operations. The Health, Education 
and Welfare Department, for instance, has 
12 accounting systems subject to GAO ap- 
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proval; the number so far approved is zero. 
HEW has been found, by GAO, to be guilty 
during fiscal 1966 of inefficient record-keep- 
ing and property management. 

The Agriculture Department has 15 ac- 
counting systems subject to approval; only 
five have been approved. Interior has 17 sys- 
tems with six so far approved. And Treasury, 
which surely ought to be setting an example, 
has only four approved systems out of 18. 

Rep. Jackson Betts of Ohio is leading a 
move in the House to compel all agencies to 
speed up the accounting reforms they were 
obligated by law to adopt 11 years ago. Since 
no-account Federal accounting tends to 
breed no-account Federal programs, that 
move deserves full Congressional support. 


NASA CANDOR AND THE MOON GOAL 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it would ap- 
pear that NASA continues to evade the 
serious responsibility of candor. 

In private discussion, many people 
close to the space program have lately 
been asking when NASA will admit, as 
is now widely believed, that in face of 
persistent technical problems the goal of 
a manned lunar landing in this decade 
is no longer seriously possible. Accom- 
panying this question runs speculation 
as to what method NASA will use to make 
known that the moon deadline is out of 
reach. Recent events begin to suggest an 
answer which was also pointed to during 
the Apollo hearings of April and May 
this year. 

On April 10, the first day of those 
hearings, Mr. Webb spoke of the enor- 
mous challenges facing NASA and said 
page 6, Apollo hearings—House: 

We have had to meet these problems along 
with the uncertainties of congressional au- 
3 and appropriation on an annual 


Later that day Mr. Webb added anoth- 
er facet to this complaint in response to 
congressional efforts to inquire whether 
mismanagement had contributed to the 
situation that permitted the Apollo fire. 
me Webb stated—page 16, House hear- 


The issue here is broader than that. It 
is broader than those questions Mr. Rumsfeld 
nas been asking. It is whether the United 
States can conduct an open program where 
everything that happens in any factor gets 
in the newspapers. 


More recently, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press as reported in the Christian 
Science Monitor on October 2, Mr. Webb, 
on Thursday, September 28, before a 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee, 
testified that pending budget reductions 
may help to “upset the goal of landing 
American astronauts on the moon and 
return them by 1970.” At one point in 
that hearing Mr. Webb stated: 

We had been expecting to fly out the 
Apollo missions, and originally hoped we 
could accomplish all 15 Saturn flights that 
we needed to accomplish within about $20 
billion. Now, we have slipped due to lack of 
appropriations and other factors over the 
years. 
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In other words, Congress, by making 
budget cuts, must accept blame if the 
deadline is missed. 

The recent i-day Government-wide 
technical money stoppage resulting from 
House action was again immediately 
cited by NASA as a probable cause of 
further delay in the moon shot, accord- 
ing to United Press as reported in the 
press on October 3. The suggested ratio 
here between cause and effect staggers 
the imagination. 

I have just seen an Associated Press 
report from the ticker in which NASA 
states that the first landing of the Sat- 
urn V rocket, which was scheduled for 
October 24, has been delayed because of 
a series of technical problems, and that 
the target date will probably slip into 
November. 

Are budget reductions the cause of this 
delay? I hardly think so. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the Associated 
Press report at this point in the RECORD: 

Care KENNEDY, FLa—The launch date 
for the first Saturn 5 rocket probably will 
slip into November because of a series of 
problems that have cropped up during a 
countdown rehearsal. 

The planned 83-hour practice countdown, 
which started eight days ago, hit many snags 
that caused delays totaling more than three 
days. 

Wednesday night, just 30 minutes before 
a simulated blastoff was to occur, a ground 
computer misbehaved. The exercise was post- 
poned again, this time for at least two days. 

The computer was part of a system that 
monitored the status of propellants in the 
Saturn 5, the world’s most powerful rocket 
and forerunner of man- to-the-moon 
boosters. 

Tons of propellant had been pumped into 
the rocket. This had to be dumped. NASA 
said the launch crew will have to return to 
some earlier point in the countdown and 
reload the fuel before again picking up the 
count. 

An official said most of the problems have 
involved groundsupport equipment in the 
extremely complex system. He said the pur- 
pose of the exercise was to uncover such 
problems. 

Before the countdown started, the target 
for the launching had been Oct. 24. By 
Wednesday this had slid to Oct. 28. The 
latest delay probably will slip the target date 
into November. 


It should be clearly understood that 
even the House-approved reductions for 
fiscal year 1968 are in new projects and 
do not significantly affect the Apollo 
program. The House voted an appro- 
priation of $2.496 billion out of $2.546 
billion requested. It would be absolutely 
outrageous for anyone to contend that 
Congress has stinted on funds for the 
Apollo program and thereby contributed 
to the persistent managerial and techni- 
cal problems that daily make more re- 
mote the likelihood of meeting the moon 
goal. On the contrary, no other civilian 
agency has enjoyed such faithful—per- 
haps too faithful—response from Con- 
gress to its entire annual budget requests. 

Last year’s appropriation, for example, 
was 99 percent of NASA’s own suggested 
budget total. This included an adjusted 
appropriation for Apollo which totalled 
98 percent of NASA’s request. From 1959 
to 1967, NASA’s budget requests totaled 
$28.9 billion of which $27.8 billion was 
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appropriated. The major portion of the 
difference between the two figures oc- 
curred in one year—1964—when NASA 
astonished Congress by attempting to 
increase its budget by 82 billion—to 
$5.712 billion—after having already in- 
creased its budget by $2 billion in the 
previous year. On that occasion Congress 
cut $612 million out of the unprecedented 
request. This cut was largely in construc- 
tion funds and had little to do with line 
items under research and development. 

It is clear that Congress has been a 
dependable advocate of NASA’s impor- 
tance and priority status in Federal 
budget considerations, and has readily 
acquiesced to NASA’s judgment about its 
own needs. 

According to John V. Reistrup, in the 
Washington Post of September 19, at a 
press briefing on September 18, Mike Vu- 
celic, manager for Apollo spacecraft re- 
quirements at North American Aviation, 
told reporters that all-up testing 
proves to be a very feasible way of test- 
ing the flight hardware.” One would as- 
sume that this is NASA policy as under- 
stood and expressed by a responsible 
representative of its prime contractor. 
Yet in a letter to me of September 14, 
1967, Administrator James E. Webb 
would appear to be laying the ground- 
work for blaming Congress on proce- 
dural as well as fiscal grounds should 
failures and further delays arise in the 
Saturn V program. In his letter Mr. 
Webb stated: 

As we move into the flight testing of the 
Saturn V, we are deeply concerned that this 
huge system includes many elements un- 
proven in flight. Great care is needed and we 
will exercise it. The concept of ‘all-up’ sys- 
tem testing is a risky way to proceed, if 
looked at from the standpoint of any one 
test. However, actions by the Congress 
forced its adoption. 


Mr. Speaker, if all-up system testing 
is in any way ill-advised, I think NASA 
should say so, and this fact should be 
made absolutely and currently clear to 
all members of the committee in in 
both House and Senate. If this is an ac- 
cepteble testing procedure, then Mr. 
Webb’s comment of September 14 would 
seem misleading and gratuitous. 

The fact is that on February 18, 1964, 
Dr. George E. Mueller, Associate Ad- 
ministrator for Manned Space Flight, 
during the fiscal year 1965 authoriza- 
tion hearings in the House explained at 
length the advantages of “all-up” sys- 
tem testing. He stated as follows: 

Flight tests demonstrate operational capa- 
bility, provide for a high degree of crew 
safety, allow for maximum flexibility by use 
of the “all-up” concept, and involve maxi- 
mum utilization of the capabilities of each 
type of launch vehicle. 

“All-up” concept—As we saw in our dis- 
cussion of systems engineering, a major de- 
cision was made in 1963 involving adoption 
of the “all-up” concept as a basic approach 
to our flight verification test program. In 
“all-up"” testing, all flights will be scheduled 
with complete space vehicles, using live 
stages and all-systems spacecraft. 

A step by step procedure was used in the 
past. Recent successful events—such as five 
S-I stage launches, ground tests of the liquid 
hydrogen second stage for Saturn I, the 
launching of the Centaur with its hydrogen 
upper stage, and the results of the Minute- 
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man program (which also used all- up“ test- 
ing)—have brought us to the point where 
the technology and experience is such that 
we can now drop the step by step procedure. 

The “all-up” approach has several advan- 
tages. It will permit us to land an American 
astronaut on the Moon, and return him 
safely to Earth, in accordance with our 
schedule, even though we are operating this 
year on a reduced budget. It will permit us 
to capitalize on successful flights. It will also 
allow us to gather a very large amount of 
data early in the flight program, and there- 
by provide much-needed information to our 
design organizations, Finally, by testing es- 
sentially complete spacecraft on earlier 
flights and by acquiring more data per flight, 
the probability of meeting scheduled dates 
for the manned lunar landing is improved. 
(1965 NASA authorization—Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Manned Space Flight 
of the Committee on Science & Astro- 
nautics—Part II—Page 430). 


It is useful to note that, although Dr. 
Mueller makes reference to a reduced 
budget, he explains that Minuteman had 
used “all-up” testing procedures, which 
was part of the reason for NASA's deci- 
sion. Minuteman was a military program 
for which the decision to use “all-up” 
testing certainly was not made because of 
a lack of funds. Without retracing the 
history of NASA’s success in obtaining 
maximum appropriations, it is appropri- 
ate to consider that what Minuteman 
and the moon program have had in com- 
mon is schedule pressures—in the case of 
NASA, the pressures resulting from the 
space race and the lunar landing dead- 
line. Since failures in “all-up” testing 
would appear to increase costs, it seems 
a reasonable conclusion that time and 
not money was the major consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of candor 
once again becomes very serious when 
suspicion is created that a clear view of 
reality is being denied to Members of 
Congress who must take responsibility 
for financial decisions of great magni- 
tude vis-a-vis the space program. In Jack 
Robertson’s article of October 2 in the 
Electronic News we read: 

Reliable sources said NASA had dispatched 
a “Phillips” type task force to Grumman 
Aviation, Long Island, N.Y., to whip the LM 

rogram into shape, as General Samuel 
Phillips did for the Command Module at 
North American Aviation. A similar report by 
task force leader Russ Jornavik (sic) of MSC 
reportedly made sweeping review changes. 
The NASA spokesman denied any Jornavik 
Report. 


Concerning NASA’s denial—in 1967 the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics prepared a staff report called 
Apollo Program Pace and Progress. On 
page 1206 of this report Mr. Hjornevik 
is quoted as saying on October 6, 1966, 
at the Manned Spacecraft Center in 
Houston: 


In the Apollo program we have literally 
formed task forces of the best people we 
have ... For instance, we spent 6 weeks up 
at Grumman. 


On this same point, in a letter of 
August 1 to Mr. Webb I said: 


Although documents such as the Hjornevik 
and Middleton reviews of Grumman Aviation 
have been at times acknowledged, to the best 
of my knowledge they have not been pre- 
sented by NASA to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics for detailed consideration. 
Other similar management reviews have not 
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been specifically acknowledged. If my in- 
formation is not correct, I trust that you will 
so advise me. 


Mr. Webb did not so advise me. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, also in my letter of 
August 1 to Mr. Webb I asked, as a 
member of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, for an accounting of cer- 
tain difficulties about which I have been 
very concerned. I wrote as follows: 


I should like to refer to a particular prob- 
lem that alarmed NASA officials earlier this 
year subsequent to the Apollo fire of January 
27 and during the time that NASA was re- 
porting to the Committees of Congress. I 
refer to the SI-B/H-I engine combination 
and J-2 engine programs of the Rocketdyne 
Division of North American Aviation. These 
difficulties caused Dr. von Braun, on February 
15, 1967, to warn about excessive hardware 
failure and “. .. engines which are going to 
cause us a serious accident if this situation 
is allowed to continue.” 

I believe that Committee Members are en- 
titled to know the current status of the H-I 
and J-2 engine programs since Congress has 
the responsibility to appropriate public funds 
and to answer for its decisions on funding 
and program integrity to the American pub- 
lic. Therefore, I request that you make avail- 
able to all Members of both House and Sen- 
ate Space Committees, full, objective and 
current status reports on all major aspects of 
NASA's operations. This should include a 
complete report on the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the SI-B/H-I engine combination 
and J-2 engine programs and a full account 
of NASA’s follow-up activities in connection 
with the improvement of these engine pro- 
grams. 


The basis for my concern was a letter 
dated February 15, 1967, from Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun addressed to Mr. S. K. 
Hoffman, president, Rocketdyne Divi- 
sion, North American Aviation, Inc., 6633 
Canoga Avenue, Canoga Park, Calif. 
91304. The full text of this letter reads 
as follows: 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION, GEORGE C. 
MARSHALL SPACE FLIGHT CENTER, 

Huntsville, Ala., February 15, 1967. 
In reply refer to: Director 
Mr. S. K. HOFFMAN, 
President, Rocketdyne Division, North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., Canoga Park, Calif. 

Dran Sam: Reference my letter to you of 
February 3 on the subject of hardware fail- 
ure, most of which we find traceable to hu- 
man error, inadequate manufacturing, qual- 
ity control, or test procedures. 

Attached you will find two reports which 
I have received in the last ten days. These 
reports deal with the S-IB/H-I engine com- 
bination and the J-2 engine. They serve to 
strengthen my conviction that you, Chrysler, 
and/or other major stage contractors have a 
most serious job to do in eliminating the 
numbers of mistakes which are occurring on 
your hardware. Either the engines are being 
delivered after manufacturing, static test- 
ing, and poststatic checkout in a very un- 
acceptable condition, or our stage contrac- 
tors in their work with these engines are in- 
troducing an unacceptable amount of human 
error. With an engine as old as the H-I pow- 
ering a stage as mature as the S-IB, and with 
the checks and balances which are built into 
the checkout and acceptance procedures, I 
just cannot believe that these kinds of find- 
ings and mistakes are still so commonplace. 

In my letter referenced above, I asked for 
your help, and specifically asked you 4 
approach Rocketdyne would recommend in 
eliminating such deficiencies. I would still 
like to receive those recommendations from 
you. In the meantime, however, I wish you 
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would immediately and personally ascertain 
the nature of the problems contained in the 
attachments and advise me of your correc- 
tive actions, including your coordination with 
Chrysler. Whether these occurrences are a 
result of Rocketdyne or stage contractor ac- 
tions, they lead me to wonder whether your 
field engineering activity is performing its 
function, These are your engines which are 
going to cause us a serious accident if this 
situation is allowed to continue. For your 
information, I have written to Doug Lowrey 
on the same subject. 
Sincerely yours, 
EBERHARD REES, 

(For Wernher von Braun, Director). 


Mr. Speaker, this would sound like a 
serious problem, and I found it difficult 
to believe that the very able and dis- 
tinguished Dr. von Braun would be likely 
to make such severe and distressing 
charges in connection with a minor dif- 
ficulty. Very concerned, therefore, I 
wrote my letter of August 1 to the Ad- 
ministrator of NASA and, on the same 
day, a letter to the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on NASA Oversight. At a 
briefing on August 9 my question was 
answered to the effect that the problem 
had been merely some lint discovered in 
various engines after checkout, and that 
it had been quickly rectified. Not yet fully 
satisfied I contacted NASA again several 
times requesting a written reply to my 
letter of August 1. In his letter of Sep- 
tember 14, the Administrator replied— 
I quote his entire response to this partic- 
ular point: 

The problem referred to in Dr. von Braun’s 
letter, which you quote, was one of stressing 
the importance of achieving and maintain- 
ing a rigorous standard of perfection on the 
part of thousands of men and women who 
were involved in the checkout and testing 
of these engines. This was discussed in the 
most recent Manned Space Flight briefing, 
which you attended. Small particles of for- 
eign matter have been found in the engines 
after testing and clean-up. Dr. von Braun 
acted quickly and strongly to direct the con- 
tractors involved to correct these deficien- 
cles. 


Mr. Speaker, I certainly hope the prob- 
lem was no more serious than a small 
amount of lint remaining after clean-up 
and has been easily resolved. But it is 
dismaying that a growing list of reports 
concerning new difficulties in the Apollo 
program would tend to belie NASA’s 
much-publicized optimism about its cur- 
rent status. For example, according to 
Mr. Robertson’s article of October 2, in 
the Electronic News: 

The Apollo Lunar Module is overweight 
and has already started to curtail part of 
the moon landing mission . The LM has 
used up all its weight contingency margin 
... Yet, with fixes and design changes, the 
spacecraft weight continues to spiral ... The 
fuel tank space for LM is fully committed, 
with virtually no room to add extra Delta 
V to offset the increasing weight. . NASA 
is busy whittling batteries on the LM by 
11 percent. . LM has run into development 
troubles as serious as the much publicized 
Apollo Command Module plight, knowledge- 
able sources said, A NASA manned spaceflight 
office spokesman denied that LM is en- 
countering anything but routine problems. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Webb says, in the 
concluding paragraph of his letter of 
September 14: 

NASA programs are conducted under full 
and frequent public and Congressional 
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scrutiny. The status of these programs, their 
progress and problems, are made known to 
Committee and Subcommittee Chairmen and 
in hearings as provided for by these officials 
of Congress. Status reports on each of the 
projects which you mention have been made. 


I do not think it amiss that NASA 
should experience great difficulties and 
occasional failures. I have many times 
explained in defense of NASA that the 
space agency faces unknown technical 
and managerial challenges of unprece- 
dented magnitude and difficulty—more 
complex than those faced by any other 
government agency. What is distressing 
is that somehow, in spite of the adver- 
tised “full and frequent public and con- 
gressional scrutiny,” I do not believe that 
a realistic picture of the problems, diffi- 
culties and probabilities in the space pro- 
gram is filtering through the committee 
members. I do not fully comprehend 
where the communication bottleneck 
may lie, but I maintain my belief that 
the public, which pays for the space pro- 
gram, is entitled to know the full story, 
especially when Members of Congress 
are given insufficient information. 

Mr. Speaker, this finally leaves us with 
two important points that must be made. 
First—as long as we must continue to 
rely on the news media and other un- 
official sources to get current information 
about NASA's problems, we have not yet 
achieved acceptable communication from 
and with the space agency. Second—any 
attempt by NASA to place the blame for 
Apollo program failures and schedule 
slippages on Congress and on budget cuts 
not only completely denies the history 
that has emerged via the Phillips Report 
and the unhappy revelations surround- 
ing the Apollo fire—it is both irrespon- 
sible and unfounded in fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp the full text of Jack Robert- 
son’s article, of October 2, in the Elec- 
tronic News: 

[From the Electronic News, Oct. 2, 1967] 


WEIGHT PROBLEMS BURDEN APOLLO LUNAR 
MODULE 
(By Jack Robertson) 

Wasuincton.—The Apollo Lunar Module 
is overweight and has already started to 
curtail part of the moon landing mission, 
reliable sources said. 

The LM has used up all its weight con- 
tingency margin, they said. Yet, with fixes 
and design changes, the spacecraft weight 
continues to spiral, it was reported. 

The fuel tank space for LM is fully com- 
mitted, with virtually no room to add extra 
Delta to offset the increasing weight, sources 
said. NASA is busy whittling pounds from 
every possible system aboard. 

The space agency has cut batteries on the 
LM by 11 percent, thus limiting total lunar 
stay time to only 22½ hours, confirmed Chris 
Kraft, NASA Manned Spacecraft Center 
director of flight operations. He was ques- 
tioned by Electronic News at Goddard Space 
Flight Center here. 

Mr. Kraft confirmed that LM has a weight 
problem and NASA is exploring all possible 
avenues to cut weight. 

The first unmanned test of the LM is 
slated in January atop an uprated Saturn 
1B. The Saturn has more than enough power 
to put the test LM into orbit but the crux 
is weight limits on the LM engine. 


DEVELOPMENT TROUBLES, TOO 
In addition, LM has run into development 
troubles as serious as the much publicized 
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Apollo Command Module plight, knowledge- 
able sources said. A NASA manned space- 
flight office spokesman denied that LM is 
encountering anything but routine problems. 

However, reliable sources said NASA had 
dispatched a “Phillips” type task force to 
Grumman Aviation, Long Island, N.Y. to 
whip the LM program into shape, as Gen. 
Samuel Phillips did for the Command Module 
at North American Aviation. A similar re- 
port by task force leader Russ Jornavik of 
MSC reportedly made sweeping review 
changes. 

The NASA spokeman denied any Jornavik 
Report and said NASA is doing nothing more 
than normal contractor surveillance, 

Sources also said as late as this spring 
NASA made another survey of LM troubles 
at Grumman under Capt. Roger Middleton, 
manager of Apollo program at Kennedy Space 
Center. NASA said he would survey Grum- 
man routinely as part of his normal duties. 

A spokesman for Grumman said his firm 
has checked and is unaware of the NASA 
statement or of Chris Kraft’s confirmation 
of the statement. He stated also that Grum- 
man is unaware any task force was sent to 
investigate the Lunar Module’s overweight 
problem. 

A growing list of LM problems is coming 
to light as the spacecraft nears it first test 
flight. Tank leaks have delayed the flight 
twice, and as recently as a month ago NASA 
went out to a second contractor, North Amer- 
ican Rocketdyne Division, for a fuel injec- 
tion system for LM when Bell Aerosystems 
ran into difficulty. 

Reliability on an order of magnitude 
higher than Gemini is needed for all Apollo 
systems, Mr. Kraft told Electronic News. The 
LM and other systems will be committed to 
an 11-day mission with abort times back to 
earth measured in days rather than 30 min- 
utes from Gemini orbits. 


MUST WORK PERFECTLY 


In addition, the LM ascent must work 
perfectly to bring lunar astronauts back to 
the mother command module since Apollo 
has no ability to rescue stranded astronauts 
from the lunar surface. The astronauts have 
at the most a 7- to 9-hour launch window 
from the moon after a 22-hour moon stay. 
After that time, onboard oxygen and life 
support supplies are exhausted. 

Weight continues the most glaring LM 
problem, all sources agreed, The LM config- 
uration locked up years ago the available 
fuel tank for the spacecraft so no further 
engine power is open to offset increasing 
weight. 

The only answer is a perspicacious whit- 
tling of a pound here and there. Some 
sources expect NASA to throw up its hands 
and just off-load fuel to make up for the 
added weight. The lower fuel load, however, 
would cut margins for the flight and elimi- 
nate some plane changes planned in the LM 
flight, authoritative sources said. 

The weight problem may likely scrap the 
lunar surface experiments package. The ex- 
periments package will probably not be de- 
ployed on the first lunar landing, though it 
is still planned to be carried, sources said. 
NASA expects its first landing astronauts will 
be so busy adjusting to the moon that the 
space agency does not want to tax them with 
deploying the experiments package. Sources 
said it is likely the package will be scratched 
completely from the first flight. 

Another “expendable” is the lunar tele- 
vision camera slated to be carried by astro- 
nauts. Since it is such a huge power drain, 
the camera will be used miserly, but sources 
said NASA publicity desires may try to keep 
the Lunar TV aboard LM at all costs, 


WEIGHT PROBLEMS IN FUTURE 
Follow-on advanced lunar missions face an 
even bigger weight barrier, managers in 
Apollo work said. Longer lunar stay times will 
need more battery power and life support ex- 
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pendables. More sophisticated lunar experi- 
ments and lunar maneuvering units will eat 
up weight in huge chunks. 

An extended LM is not on the horizon at 
this time so something must give on the cur- 
rent LM version to make way for advanced 
mission gear, sources said. One possible plan 
under study is cutting back the lunar landing 
crew of followon missions to a single astro- 
naut, a reliable source said, 

NASA is also hoping that some of the elab- 
orate redundant LM systems built into the 
first model for extreme safety can be modified 
to save weight especially as the space agency 
gains experience and confidence on the moon. 

NASA has no plans to switch from bat- 
teries to fuel cells. Although the fuel cell 
itself is a much smaller, lighter system. The 
associated plumbing adds weight and would 
force extensive redesign of the LM. 


APPOINTMENT OF MAX M. KAMPEL- 
MAN AS CHAIRMAN OF DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
revealed that President Johnson’s nomi- 
nee as Chairman of the new City Council 
of the Nation’s Capital, Max M. Kampel- 
man, is a director of a Minneapolis com- 
pany that has obtained from the Agency 
for International Development nearly 
$4 million in a scheme to unload worn- 
out and obsolete gearmaking machinery 
at the expense of American taxpayers. 

Kampelman, it will be remembered, 
was a conscientious objector in World 
War II who, after the shooting ended in 
Korea, manipulated a commission in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. When the war in 
Vietnam was expanded he tossed up his 
commission in the Marines. 

Between times, he says he was “associ- 
ated” with former Senator Humprrey 
and he was a pal of the notorious Bobby 
Baker, who was a protege of former Sen- 
ator Lyndon B. Johnson, Kampelman 
was an official of the D.C. National Bank 
when it handed the highflying Bobby 
Baker an unsecured loan of $125,000. 

The machinery deal was a rather com- 
plex operation, Mr. Speaker, and one 
that allegedly hoodwinked the AID hand- 
out artists. But thanks to the General 
Accounting Office, we have a reasonably 
complete picture of what happened. 

This wheeler-dealer operation involves 
Napco Industries, Inc., of Minneapolis— 
of which the President’s nominee is a 
director—and Napco Bevel Gear of India, 
Ltd.—a firm that was established to buy 
Napco Industry’s Detroit bevel gear divi- 
sion, which was losing money hand over 
fist. 


Kampelman was one of the original 
directors of Napco Bevel Gear of India, 
Ltd., which obtained, first, a $2,300,000 
loan from the foreign aid outfit to buy 
the equipment, much of it obsolete, and 
subsequently two other AID loans in 
rupees of $840,000 each. 

It was on July 27, 1962, that AID made 
the $2,300,000 loan to Napco Bevel Gear 
of India, Ltd., to help that company buy 
the gear manufacturing machinery of a 
division of Napco Industries, Inc., of 
Minneapolis. 

At this point it is interesting to note 
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that the General Accounting Office, in 
its report, states: 

Napco Industries, in addition to being paid 
the proceeds of the loan, was issued 37.5 
percent of the initial issue of capital stock 
of NBGI (Napco Bevel Gear of India), worth 
about $1 million. 


According to GAO: 

AID made the loan in 1962, on the basis 
of statements in NBGI's application setting 
forth the conclusions formulated by Napco 
Industries and NBGI that the project was 
feasible; that the plant could be moved, in- 
stalled and undergoing test runs within a 
period of 13 months, and that the various 
gears planned for production would have a 
ready market within India and abroad. 


But in an annual report to stockhold- 
ers, on April 20, 1965, in explaining the 
subsequent delay in getting this Indian 
operation going, Napco Industries said, 
in part: 

Commencing four years ago, our gear man- 
ufacturing division became increasingly trou- 
blesome—creating losses that at times more 
than consumed the profits of the healthy 
divisions ...Wwe came to the conclusion 
that the facilities of our Detroit Bevel Gear 
plant in Detroit would be excess to our needs, 


The General Accounting Office states 
that at the time of the $2,300,000 loan, 
AID officials knew the gear machinery 
“would require reconditioning” before 
shipment to India. Although AID had 
this knowledge in 1962, its officials did 
not inspect the equipment until January 
1965, at which time one of AID's engi- 
neers “confirmed that the equipment re- 
ceived in India had not been recondi- 
tioned and that much of it could not be 
reconditioned and was little more than 
junk.” 

The engineer also found that: 

The tools received in India were used for 
making gears for United States motor vehi- 
cles constructed on the United States sys- 
tem of measurement, but were to be used 
for making gears for Indian motor vehicles 
constructed on the British metric system. 


The GAO further says: 

Moreover, in September 1962, or about one 
year before AID actually disbursed any of the 
loan funds, AID received specific allegations 
from one of the prospective Indian stock- 
holders that the equipment was substantially 
worn out and was overpriced. 

ite these circumstances which, in our 
opinion, should have raised serious doubt 
as to the feasibility of the proposed project, 
4ID continued with the financing of the 
project as originally planned. 


It is interesting to note that when these 
aid loans were made, Max M. Kampel- 
man was a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Napco Bevel Gear of India, Ltd., 
along with Max E. Rappaport, who was 
president of Napco Industries, Inc., of 
Minneapolis. 

Since that time, Kampelman has been 
made a member of the board of directors 
of Napco Industries, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis. 

It is also interesting to observe that 
during the early stages of this deal, Wil- 
liam S. Gaud, now the Administrator of 
AID, was the Assistant Administrator for 
Material Resources for Southeast Asia, 
and Herbert J. Waters, a former admin- 
istrative assistant. to Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, was AID’s Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Material Resources. 
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To recapitulate briefly, Kampelman 
and associates were not satisfied with 
the original AID loan of $2,300,000 so 
they quickly extracted from the foreign 
aiders an additional $1,680,000 in rupees 
by obtaining two identical loans, one on 
July 31, 1963, and the other on August 
27, 1964. This made a grand total of $3,- 
980,000 in loans to finance the unloading 
on India of gear production machinery, 
a substantial part of which, according to 
GAO and others, was either worn out, ob- 
solete, junk, or otherwise unusable. 

The General Accounting Office said 
that at the time of its inspection: 

Production had reportedly been substan- 
tially limited to Mercedes crown wheel and 


pinion gears for which there was no ready 
market. 


In February 1966, the plant was out of 
production. 

Mr. Speaker, on the basis of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office investigation and 
report, this deal reeks of incompetence 
or fraud or both. In any event it is a 
poor recommendation for the appoint- 
ment by President Johnson of Max M. 
Kampelman to be the chairman of the 
City Council of Washington, D.C., and I 
again call for an immediate and thorough 
investigation of his activities. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, is the gen- 
tleman accusing the nominee of dis- 
honesty? 

Mr. GROSS. I will let the statement 
stand and let the gentleman make his 
own deduction. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, is the gen- 
tleman accusing AID officials of dis- 
honesty? 

Mr. GROSS. I said I would let the 
statement stand. 

Mr. WALDIE. The statement, as I 
understood it, was they were accused of 
incompetency or fraud. Was the allega- 
tion directed at the AID officials or the 
nominee? 

Mr. GROSS. I did not hear the last 
question of the gentleman. 

Mr. WALDIE. The concluding remarks 
of the gentleman were, in his terms, that 
the deal reeked of incompetency or fraud. 
Were those allegations directed at the 
nominee or AID officials? 

Mr. GROSS. They are directed at any- 
one to whom they properly apply. 

Mr, WALDIE. Can the gentleman tell 
me to whom he thinks they properly 
belong? 

Mr. GROSS. There are a lot of indi- 
viduals involved in this matter. If the 
gentleman desires to acquaint himself 
with the subject—and I am sure he is 
not now acquainted with it—he can send 
to the General Accounting Office and get 
its report for September 1967, dealing 
with this subject, and then I will be glad 
to spend some time on the floor of the 
House discussing this with him, but I 
would rather the gentleman would be 
enlightened on the subject before we get 
into a discussion of it. 

Mr. WALDIE. I am attempting to be 
enlightened on the subject. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION IN OPPOSITION 
TO VESTING TITLE TO THE OCEAN 
FLOOR TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in strong opposition to a move- 
ment to confer title to the ocean floor to 
the United Nations for to do so would be 
inconsistent with the proclaimed policy 
of this Nation and would be extremely 
foolish. 

In 1945 President Truman, realizing 
the growing value and future needs of 
the resources of the Continental Shelf, 
made the following proclamation: 

Having concern for the urgency of conserv- 
ing and prudently utilizing its natural re- 
sources, the government of the United States 
regards the natural resources of the subsoil 
and seabed of the Continental Shelf beneath 
the high seas but contiguous to the coasts of 
the United States, subject to its jurisdiction 
and control. 


The ocean floor, Mr. Speaker, and the 
waters above it are of inestimable value 
to this Nation which, presently, is just 
beginning to formulate much needed 
oceanographic programs that will unlock 
some of the treasures that the ocean and 
ocean floor holds for us. 

Ultimately, perhaps, it may be best to 
vest title to the ocean floor in the United 
Nations but to do so at this time would 
indeed be a serious and most unfortunate 
mistake. 

Many advancements in oceanography 
have been made in recent years by this 
Nation and the future appears bright. 
Such schools as the University of Rhode 
Island have made great strides in pro- 
viding us with more knowledge in the 
vital field of oceanography. If we con- 
tinue in the same vein, this Nation will 
once again take its rightful place in the 
world fishing industry and will lead the 
world in oceanography, a field which 
holds more potential for us than outer 
space. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a joint resolution which 
expresses the opposition of the Congress 
to vesting title to the ocean floor in the 
United Nations. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO URGES 
ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION 
TO MAKE COLUMBUS DAY A NA- 
TIONAL LEGAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 4, I appeared before the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee No. 5 on behalf 
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of H.R. 3891 which I introduced to make 

Columbus Day a national legal holiday. 
As all of us know, the other body in 

the 88th Congress passed this legislation, 

but the bill died in the House Judiciary 

Committee. Now, 4 years have passed, 

and the House has an opportunity to do 

what the other body did 4 years ago and 
pass this legislation in order to make 

Columbus Day a national legal holiday. 
This year, in 1967, we celebrate the 

475th anniversary of the great voyage 

that Columbus made to the new con- 
tinent. This historic voyage was respon- 
sible for the discovery of North and South 

America. 

It is the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere that are maintaining peace in 
the world. It is the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere that are the democratic 
nations of the world. It is the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere that are fight- 
ing totalitarianism and communism so 
that people can live in the image of their 
Creator—as free people with free govern- 
ments. 

My testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO, OF 
ILLINOIS, BEFORE HOUSE JUDICIARY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE No. 5, ON LEGISLATION To MAKE Co- 
LUMBUS DAY A NATIONAL LEGAL HOLIDAY, 
OCTOBER 4, 1967 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, I want to thank you and the 

other distinguished Members of the Sub- 
committee for the opportunity provided me 
to appear here this morning to testify on be- 
half of my bill, H.R. 3891, which would make 

Columbus Day a national legal holiday. 
Many of my Colleagues in the 90th Con- 

gress have joined me in introducing identical 
legislation in order to honor Christopher Co- 
lumbus, the great Italian navigator who dis- 
covered America in 1492, and I am pleased 
that they, too, recognize the pressing need 
for enactment of this legislation. 

Thirty-eight States have already declared 
Columbus Day a legal holiday, but national 
recognition of Christopher Columbus’ mo- 
mentous discovery has been withheld all 
these many years, It is indeed an oversight 
on the part of the United States Congress to 
withhold this national recognition, particu- 
larly when we realize that the development 
of our great country, as well as the develop- 
ment of the whole Western Hemisphere, re- 
sulted from Columbus’ discovery. 

Almost every country in South America, 
and parts of Canada, observe Columbus Day 
as a national holiday. Yet we ourselves re- 
frain from observing this holiday on a na- 
tional level. 

It is unfortunate that we in the United 
States do not celebrate Columbus Day as a 
national legal holiday, for if we did, we could 
join hands with our brothers and sisters in 
South America in a joint celebration of the 
one event which holds such profound mean- 
ing for all of us. Perhaps, by extending our 
hand in friendship and by celebrating this 
holiday together, we could create a more hos- 
pitable atmosphere for settling some of the 
vital social and economic problems which 
confront us. 

Of all the outstanding men whose deeds 
have made an imperishable record in the 
hearts and minds of men and women through 
the ages, it is Columbus whose fame will last 
forever. Perhaps his achievement is more 
meaningful for us today than it was for 
previous generations, because we face the 
vastness of outer space in the same way that 
Columbus faced the expanse of the un- 
charted ocean. 

Despite all obstacles and hazards, despite 
primitive navigational equipment, this great 
Italian found land and achieved the most 
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spectacular and important geographical dis- 
covery in the history of our planet. 

The qualities that made Columbus great 
stubborn persistence despite discouragement 
and danger, indomitable will, faith in God, 
and absolute fearlessness—are qualities 
which our early settlers possessed, which 
our courageous pioneers demonstrated as 
they opened up the West, and which our 
great industrialists and labor leaders have 
used in building the successful economic 
enterprises and achieving the remarkable in- 
dustrial advances that have made our coun- 
try the greatest nation in the world. 

Today, we have more people employed than 
at any time in our history, our country is 
enjoying the greatest prosperity we have ever 
known. Our gross national product is over 
$740 billion and by 1972 it is predicted that 
our gross national product will exceed $1 
trillion. 

In this era of prosperity and progress, it is 
difficult to believe that there are those who 
would oppose making Columbus Day a na- 
tional legal holiday on the basis that it would 
cost too much money to close our Govern- 
ment offices, our schools, our banks, and other 
public places. When one takes into considera- 
tion the great prosperity in our country, and 
our constantly growing and expanding econ- 
omy, this excuse of cost becomes weak, flimsy, 
and ineffective. 

Mr. Chairman, the magnificent courage 
and boundless imagination of Columbus 
made possible the discovery of our country 
where today the greatest democracy ever 
known to man is flourishing. His indomitable 
spirit has become a part of us and our way of 
life. Today, our astronauts who explore outer 
space are manifesting the same dauntless 
spirit that Columbus demonstrated when he 
sailed an uncharted and trackless ocean to 
find America. 

Our debt to Columbus is profound, for his 
discovery marked the actual beginning of 
our culture and our country. No longer can 
we deny him national recognition. 

The other body, during the 88th Congress, 
recognized this debt, and in an effort to give 
Columbus the recognition he justly de- 
serves, passed on August 15, 1964, a bill in- 
troduced by Senator J. Caleb Boggs, of Del- 
aware, to make Columbus Day a national 
legal holiday. Unfortunately, this bill never 
came to the floor of the House for action, 
and died in the House Judiciary Committee 
when the 88th Congress expired. 

Today, in these hearings before this dis- 
tinguished Subcommittee, we have the op- 
portunity to follow the commendable lead 
of the other body and take positive action 
on legislation to make Columbus Day a na- 
tional legal holiday. Only by doing so can 
our debt to Columbus be adequately paid. 

My files contain many, many letters which 
I have received from various organizations 
and from people in all walks of life urging 
that Columbus Day be made a national legal 
holiday. In order to provide the Members of 
this Subcommittee with the sentiments con- 
tained in some of these letters, I would like 
to have them included in my testimony and 
made a part of the official record of the hear- 
ing. The letters from The United Italian- 
American Organizations, the Grand Lodge 
of the State of New York Order Sons of 
Italy in America, the Grand Lodge of Vir- 
ginia Order Sons of Italy in America, the 
Lodge No. 53 Italo American National Union 
of Gary, Indiana, the Modugno Recreational 
Social Club of Gary, Indiana, the Calumet 
Chapter of American Italian Societies of 
East Chicago, Indiana, the Italian-American 
Women’s Club of Lake County, Indiana, the 
Consolidated Italo-Americans, The Italo- 
Americans National Union, and from Mr. 
Alfred P. Adamo of Detroit, Michigan, appear 
following my statement. 

I feel that the hearings this year are being 
held at a most appropriate time of the year— 
as the 475th anniversary of Columbus’ dis- 
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covery of America approaches. There is no 
better time than now to take favorable ac- 
tion on the legislation before this 
Subcommittee. 

I wholeheartedly support the legislation 
and I am hopeful that the distinguished 
Members of this Subcommittee will find it 
possible to act favorably in order that this 
long overdue recognition can be extended to 
the great Italian navigator who made the 
most important geographical discovery in 
modern history. 

Again, I want to express my deep appreci- 
ation to all the Members of this Subcommit- 
tee and to the distinguished Chairman, Hon- 
orable Byron Rogers, for the opportunity to 
appear and to express my views to you. 


UNITED ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
Chicago, Ill., March 2, 1967. 
Hon, FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
Congressman of the Seventh District. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The members of the 
United Italian-American Organizations, 
known as Unitamo, have been following your 
progress and your set backs, in getting legis- 
lation to make Columbus Day a Legal Holi- 
day. We have supported you ever since you 
first introduced it to Congress. Again, we 
the members of Unitamo, support you in 
getting Columbus Day a Legal Holiday. Un- 
fortunately, that it died in the House 
Judiciary Committee. It is unfair, that all 
the Members of the House of Representatives 
did not have the opportunity to vote on this 
legislation. 

All of the affiliated Societies, of Unitamo, 
urge you to continue to fight for this legis- 
lation and get all the members of the House, 
to vote on this. We are confident, that you 
will not rest, until Columbus is recognized. 

In closing, may we wish you well, and 
may God give you the necessary strength 
and wisdom to bring this to a successful 
conclusion, 

Respectfully yours, 
FRED PARISI, President. 
JOSEPH A, MANISCALCO, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
FRANK P. PITARRO, 
President Emeritus. 
JoHN A. Crocco, 
Public Relations Director. 


Dererorr, MICH., 
August 8, 1967. 

Dear Eprror: Christopher Columbus was 
ridiculed in 1486 by the Erudites of Sala- 
manca in Spain, when he tried to convince 
them that the earth was round. 

Columbus, a man of wisdom, imagination 
and sincerity, had great faith in God and his 
fellow men—so therefore, he took great risk 
in crossing the sea, and in 1492 his wishes 
came true when he discovered America. As 
history tells us, he was the only man to dis- 
cover the republic which is the United States 
of America. 

Therefore, 38 states recognize his honor 
and merit and have declared October 12th 
a legal holiday in his honor, and celebrate 
this day each and every year. 

The American people have been disap- 
pointed that Congress did not recognize the 
value and merits of the accomplishments of 
Christopher Columbus. Many bills have been 
introduced before the United States Congress 
but all have died in the Judicial Committee 
Room. Therefore, I ask your help in urging 
your readers to write to their respective Con- 
gressmen stating that the time for this is 
overdue, and that Congress should finally 
honor Columbus as a first citizen of our Re- 
r 

Holiday. 

The honor should not only be given to 
Columbus but to the people of the 38 states 
‘which are now legally honoring this great 
— of a great navigator, Christopher Colum- 
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The following 38 states now celebrate Oc- 
tober 12th in honor of Columbus: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas. 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota. 

Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Respectfully, 
ALFRED P. ADAMO. 


CONSOLIDATED ITALO-AMERICANS, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: We, the officers and members of 
“Consolidated Italo-Americans, Inc.,” Brook- 
lyn Headquarters, extend to you our greet- 
ings. 

Recently our Congressman, the Honorable 
Abraham Multer from the 13th Congressional 
District of Brooklyn, introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives (H.R. 8501) to make 
Columbus Day, October 12th, a legal holiday. 

We would be remiss in our responsibilities 
as a functioning organization, both to our- 
selves and to our people, were such an impor- 
tant Legislative measure allowed to go un- 
heralded into defeat due to any lack of per- 
tinent action on our part. 

We, therefore, shall defend, support, and 
assist, by all means at our disposal, its pas- 
sage into law. 

We sincerely believe that enactment of this 
bill would give twenty-three million Ameri- 
cans of Italian lineage, residing throughout 
these United States, a needed uplift in their 
morale, and would re-affirm their belief in 
this system of government, which is the 
cornerstone of our great democracy. 

We further hope that passage of this bill 
might serve to offset the defamatory conno- 
tations which invariably arise every time one 
of our people runs afoul of the law. 

We respectfully request that you carefully 
weigh the many merits offered by this bill to 
such a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion, and give it your full support when it 
comes to the floor for a vote. 

Very truly yours, 
Guy GIULIANO, 
President. 


CROWN POINT, IND., 
September 29, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO: Enclosed 
you will find a copy of a resolution passed 
by the Calumet Chapter of American-Italian 
Societies, which is self-explanatory. 

Naturally, I already know your position— 
but though you would like to have this for 
your files for added support. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Sam BusHEMI, 
Lake County Assessor. 


RESOLUTION OF CALUMET CHAPTER, AMERICAN- 
ITALIAN SOCIETIES, East CHICAGO, IND. 

Whereas, the Calumet Chapter of Ameri- 
can-Italian Societies is a council of sixteen 
(16) American-Italian clubs in Lake County, 
and, 

Whereas, this year there are several bills in 
the National Congress that would make 
Columbus Day a Federal Legal Holiday, and 

Whereas, this organization has since its 
inception in 1957 constantly supported legis- 
lation to make Columbus Day a Federal 
Legal Holiday, and 

Whereas, the House Judiciary Sub-Com- 
mittee No. 4, Congressman Byron G. Rogers 
(Demo.-Colorado), Chairman, has formally 
announced the scheduling of hearings on 
Columbus Day bills on the dates of Wednes- 
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day and Thursday, October 4 and 5, 1967 in 
Washington, D.C., and, 

Whereas, the Board of Directors (which 
includes current and past presidents of the 
local American-Italian Societies) assembled 
in special meeting on Thursday, September 
28, 1967 to consider this question again, and 

Now, therefore, Be it resolved, that 
the Calumet Chapter, American-Italian 
Societies hereby recommends to the National 
Congress that it pass this year a bill to make 
Columbus Day a Federal Legal Holiday, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of 
this resolution be sent to: Congressman 
Byron G. Rogers; Congressman Frank An- 
nunzio; U.S. Senator Vance Hartke; U.S. 
Senator Birch Bayh; Congressman Ray J. 
Madden; and President Lyndon B. Johnson, 

Sam BusHEMI, 
Lake County Assessor, and Past Pres- 
ident, Calumet Chapter. 
Attest: 
Mrs. ANGELINE ZIMMERMAN, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTION OF MopUGNO RECREATIONAL So- 
CIAL CL Un, Gary, IND, 

Whereas, the Modugno Recreational S9- 
cial Club of Gary, Indiana, 

Whereas, this organization has since its 
inception in 1957 constantly supported leg- 
islation to make Columbus Day a Federal 
Legal Holiday, and 

Whereas, this year are several bills in the 
National Congress that would make Colum- 
bus Day a Federal Legal Holiday, and 

Whereas, the House Judiciary Sub-Com- 
mittee #4, Congressman Byron G. Rogers 
(demo-Colorado), Chairman, has formally 
announced the scheduling of on 
Columbus Day bills on the dates of Wednes- 
day and Thursday October 4 and 5, 1957 in 
Washington, D.C. and, 

Whereas, the Board of Directors (which 
includes current and past presidents of the 
local American Thursday, September 28, 
1967 to consider this question again and, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that ‘the 
Calumet Chapter, American-Italian Socie- 
ties hereby recommends to the National 
Congress that it pass this year a bill to make 
Columbus Day a Legal Holiday, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to: Congressman Byron 
G. Rogers; Congressman Frank Annuzio; 
U. S. Senator Vance Hartke; U.S, Senator 
Birch Bayh; Ray J. Madden; 
and President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

EMILIO J. OTTOMANELLI, 
President. 


PRINCIPESSA Marta Dr PIEMONTE, 
Lopce No. 53, ITALO AMERICAN 
NATIONAL UNION, 

Gary, Ind., September 30, 1967. 
Congressman FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO: On behalf 
of the Principessa Maria di Piemonte Lodge 
No. 53 of the Italo American National Union, 
I wish to add our support for legislation to 
make Columbus Day a National Legal Holt- 
day. Our Lodge has a membership of 100 
and has been in existence since 1930. 

Your favorable support of this legislation 
will be grantly appreciated. Thanking you, 
Iam, 

Sincerely, 0 
ANGELINE CASALE, 
President. 
RESOLUTION OF THE GRAND LODGE OF VIRGINIA, 

ORDER Sons OF ITALY IN AMERICA, IN RICH- 

MOND, ON JUNE 17, 1967 
Re Designation by act of Congress of Oc- 

tober 12 as a national holiday. 

Whereas, Christopher Columbus, the great 
Genovese navigator, has always been rec- 
ognized in responsible intellectual circles as 
the true discoverer of the New World, and 
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Whereas, from the very inception of our 
great Republic, it has been the fashion and 
tradition to honor the memory of Columbus 
so that the Founding Fathers often referred 
to the Republic as “Columbia,” and 

Whereas, there has been in recent years a 
waning of patriotic ferver and a tendency 
to gloss over the achievements of the great 
historical figure, 

Be it resolved, that the Grand Lodge of 
Virginia, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
place itself on record to reaffirm the collective 
desire of its members that our nation per- 
petuate its debt of gratituae to the memory 
of Christopher Columbus officially by Act of 
Congress by designating October 12 of each 
year as “Columbus Day,” a national holiday 
to be dedicated to the everlasting glory of 
Christopher Columbus, and 

Be it further resolved, that the Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee make known 
this action of the Grand Lodge of Virginia 
to the President of the United States, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, by sending a letter to him com- 
municating the contents of this resolution 
and copies of this resolution be sent to all 
Italian-American Congressmen in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

FRANK J. FILIPPONE, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, ORDER SONS OF ITALY IN 


A, 
White Plains, N.Y., March 8, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re: Columbus Day—National Holiday. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO: On behalf 
of the Grand Lodge of the State of New York, 
Order Sons of Italy in America, please ac- 
cept our thanks for your efforts in seeking 
the passage of a bill making Columbus Day 
a National Holiday. 

Over the years a great number of Con- 
gressmen and Senators have been slowly 
rallying to the cause. It appears that this 
year may be the time to look for success. 

Our own State Legislature has been pre- 
vailed upon to release a resolution memorial- 
izing Congress to pass legislation to declare 
Columbus Day a National Holiday. I have 
written to the Speaker of the Assembly (As- 
semblyman Travia—who is also the Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee), imploring 
him to have the resolution released from 
Committee. State Senator Anderson has also 
assured me he will do his best. Other repre- 
sentatives from Westchester County have 
indicated they will support the measure. Our 
two Congressmen from Westchester—Otting- 
er and Reid—will, I am sure, also go along. 

Accordingly, we of the Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York will continue to support 
your efforts and those of all Legis ators who 
are working towards the attainment of the 
goal—to have Columbus Day Declared a Na- 
tional Holiday! 

Good luck and best wishes. 

Sincerely and fraterally, 
SALVATORE H. MIGLIACCIO, 
Grand Venerable. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN WOMENS CLUB 
or LAKE COUNTY, INDIANA, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
On behalf of the Italian-American Wom- 
ens Club of Lake County, Indiana, I wish to 
add our support to make Columbus Day, a 
Federal Legal Holiday. 
We have a membership of 60 ladies. We 
have been in existence since 1963. 
Your favorable support of this legalization 
will be greatly appreciated. 
Thanking you, 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, JOSEPHINE GEMIGNONI, 
President. 
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RESOLUTION oF LODGE CESARE BATTISTI, No. 27, 
ITALO AMERICAN NATIONAL UNION, East 
CHICAGO, IND. 

Whereas, the Lodge Cesare Battisti, n. 27, 
of the Italo-American National Union, in 
East Chicago, Indiana, is composed of citizens 
of Italian extraction residing in Lake County, 
Indiana; and 

Whereas, this organization has always been 
in favor and constantly supported legislation 
to make Columbus Day a Federal Legal Holi- 
day, and 

Whereas, this year there are several bills 
in the National Congress that would make 
Columbus Day a Federal legal Holiday, and 

Whereas, the House Judiciary Sub-Com- 
mittee #4, Congressman Byron G. Rogers 
(Demo-Colorado), Chairman, has formally 
announced the scheduling of hearings on 
Columbus Day bills on the dates of Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 4th and 5th, 1967, 
in Washington, D.C., and 

Whereas, the officers of the Lodge Casare 
Battisti n.27, Italo American National Union, 
assembled in special meeting on Thursday, 
September 28th, 1967 to consider this ques- 
tion again, and 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Lodge Casare Battisti n. 27 of the Italo-Ameri- 
can National Union hereby recommends to 
the National Cogress that it pass this year a 
bill to make Columbus Day a Federal Legal 
Holiday, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Congressman Byron G. 
Rogers; Congressman Frank Annunzio; Con- 
gressman Ray J. Madden; U.S. Senator Vance 
Hartke; U.S. Senator Birch Bayh; and Presi- 
dent Lyndon B, Johnson. 

Francis J. GEMIGNENI, 

President. 

RicHarp McCoy, 

Secretary. 


Attest: 


CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, to many people, the word “revolu- 
tion” carries with it an ominous mean- 
ing. Bloodshed, anarchy, starvation, a 
shredding of the fabric of orderly gov- 
ernment, I would like to point out that 
“revolution” can be a good word, a con- 
structive word, a word that can claim a 
proud position in the lexicon of America’s 
growth as a rich and free Nation. The 
latest manifestation of constructive rev- 
olution can be seen in the dramatic and 
unprecedented proposal of a partnership 
between Government and industry to 
bring education, jobs, income, and dig- 
nity to the slums of our blighted cities 
and pockets of poverty in rural areas. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the administra- 
tion’s recently announced plan to mobi- 
lize the resources of private industry and 
the Federal Government to help find 
jobs and provide job training for thou- 
sands of America’s hard-core unem- 
ployed. 

Another revolutionary aspect of this 
dramatic undertaking is the formation 
of a one-stop, single-point-of-contact 
office within the Government and the 
designation of a leading industrialist, Mr. 
William E. Zisch, of the Aerojet General 
Corp., to head it up. 
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It is heartening to look back over the 
last few years and to view the success of 
other programs started by this adminis- 
tration and joined by private industries 
with a social awareness of the domestic 
problems which face our Nation today. 

For several years now some of 
America’s largest corporations have 
quietly and with great modesty been op- 
erating highly successful centers where 
thousands of unskilled American youth— 
so-called school dropouts—have become 
society’s drop-ins. 

The Nation’s insurance industries 
pledged billions of dollars to improve 
urban areas that have become blighted 
by human neglect and an industrial so- 
ciety’s indifference. 

Private industry is now beginning to 
develop and build, and also to manage, 
public housing. 

If ever an administration held out the 
hand of partnership and cooperation to 
private enterprise, the present adminis- 
tration is it. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
Tennessee have a proud heritage in 
things revolutionary, and we whole- 
heartedly join with and support the ad- 
ministration and industry in this truly 
American enterprise. 


POLISH WRESTLING CHAMPION 
PASSES AWAY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
sports pages of nearly every large metro- 
politan newspaper carried the story, last 
week, of the passing away of Stanislaus 
Zbyszko at the age of 88. 

Mr. Zbyszko was a legend of the wres- 
tling world at the time when the sport 
was a test of skill and strength; and not 
the theatrical exhibition which this sport 
has achieved in recent years. 

Mr. Speaker, Stanislaus Zbyszko was a 
Pole by birth and besides being a well- 
known sports figure of his time was also 
a man of many other talents. He had 
degrees in law and philosophy, he pos- 
sessed the culture of a musician and poet, 
and mastered 11 languages. 

At one time or another, he and his 
younger brother, Wladek, toured 
throughout the United States and many 
foreign countries exhibiting their skills 
against the strongest opponents that 
could be found to challenge them. The 
two brothers were a drawing card in a 
sport which was not as popular as many 
of the others which drew large crowds. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, I 
would like to include an excellent article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, September 24, 1967, on the 
demise of this great athlete. 

The article follows: 

STANISLAUS ZBYSZKO DIES AT 88; WRESTLING 
CHAMPION IN 1920's 


Sr. JosEPH, Mo., September 23,—Stanislaus 
Zbyszko, the Polish strongman who won two 
world wrestling championships in the days 
when the sport was a true test of strength 
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and skill, died yesterday in a hospital here 
at the age of 88. 

An articulate advocate of the old Greco- 
Roman style of wrestling, Mr. Zbyszko con- 
tended that theatrics had no place in the 
ring and was bitter over the trend to exhibi- 
tionism in the last 30 years. 

He began wrestling in Poland at the age 
of 15 and amassed a fortune of more than 
$1 million prior to World War I. But when 
the Bolshevik Revolution broke out, he was 
imprisoned for five years and lost his fortune. 

Mr. Zbyszko came to the United States in 
1922 and won his first world title by defeat- 
ing Joe Stetcher, Earl Caddock and Ed 
(Strangler) Lewis. He lost the title in 1923, 
but regained it later that year. He said that 
in 3,000 matches he had lost only five. 

A graduate of the University of Vienna, Mr. 
Zbyszko held degrees in philosophy and law. 
He was a musician and poet, could speak 11 
languages and he appeared in a movie based 
on his life. 

His brother, Wladek, who.survives him, was 
also a wrestler. Stanislaus's health began 
failing two years ago, and the brothers had 
lived in a nursing home in Savannah. 

MOVED ONCE IN HALF HOUR 

John Lardner, the sports writer, once re- 
called: “As a boy, I saw Hans Steinke and 
Stanislaus Zbyszko wrestle honestly in a hall 
in Great Neck, L.I. At 10:45, when my family 
took me home, without resistance, the pachy- 
derms had moved once in half an hour— 
when Steinke’s nose twitched.” 

The subsequent decline of wrestling, the 
bald and burly Mr. Zbyszko, wrote 15 years 
ago to Arthur Daley, sports columnist of the 
New York Times: 

“Personally I enjoyed every wrestling match 
I was in, regardless of whether I was winner 
or loser. The wonderful sport of wrestling 
was highly respected then and surely it will 
survive this period of degradation and de- 
ception. It hurts me to see it dragged in the 
gutter.” 


DID HIS SON DIE IN VAIN? 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. Bartne] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a letter today from a father who lost his 
son in Vietnam. It is a most thought- 
provoking letter and I urge my col- 
leagues to read it. The father seeks an 
answer from all of us. Did his son die in 
vain? 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF., 
October 3, 1967. 
tative WALTER S. BARING, 
House Office Building, 
Waskington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARING: I am writing 
this letter for my dead son Lieutenant Den- 
nis W. Peterson, U.S.N., a command hell- 
copter pilot, who was killed in North Viet- 
nam July 19, 1967. 

It is written with hope and a prayer that 
he did not die in vain, 

Dennis didn’t understand the war and in 
so doing didn’t believe in it. Do you? He 
thought the war was serving no useful pur- 
pose—only an endless waste of men and 
supplies. 

Last year after he returned from his first 
tour of duty in Vietnam he said, “Dad, we're 
not really trying to win this war. Bombers 
take off on bombing missions with only a 
half load of bombs. The most important tar- 
gets are not bombed—secondary targets are 
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used, yet our men are still sacrificed. If we 
wanted to stop the war, all that would be 
necessary would be the mining of the har- 
bors of Hanoi and Haiphong. Every day we 
see Russian ships enter the ports loaded to 
the gunnels with war supplies and leave 
riding high and dry, yet we can't do a single 
thing to stop them. Boy, it sure is a lousy 
way to fight a war!” 

Why is it that our memories are so short? 
During the late thirties Germany could have 
been stopped, but no, the cry went out that 
the U.S. should not provoke a war. We kept 
on sending steel to Japan even though we 
knew she was expanding her fleet of war- 
ships at our expense. 

Now the cry is the same, only louder, 
Don't make Red China mad. Be careful, 
don’t antagonize Communist Russia, Don't 
provoke a full scale war.” Believe me, there 
is no such thing as a small war. The boys 
who are wounded are affected for life—the 
boys who are killed are gone forever—wasted 
and sacrificed. Only our best men qualify for 
duty. 

The big trouble with the United States 
and its people is that they want to be the 
“good” guys. They don't want to hurt any- 
one’s feelings. 

Actually the attitude stems from the 
home—Mother and Father want junior to 
love them and in so doing do not demand 
respect. No doubt more ground is lost when 
discipline is not administered. Gifts and 
bribes are common. “Be a good boy and 
Mother will buy you a new toy.” Respect for 
authority is lost. The disrespect that is shown 
to our teachers and our policemen is all too 
common and the daily newspapers bear this 
out. Authority is held in contempt, thus 
respect for law and order is lost. 

The nation is no better trying to buy good- 
will and respect by giving relief and welfare 
to the rest of the world. Trying to buy re- 
spect through gifts has failed. People make 
up nations and consequently lost self respect 
when they accept charity or relief. 

The United States is not respected by the 
other nations of the world. This disrespect 
is mainly due to the fact the U.S. vascil- 
lates rather than taking a firm stand on world 
issues. As an example, take communism. How 
is it possible to be involved in athletic con- 
tests and cultural exchange on one front, 
business and trade on another, and still fight 
& war on another? Two brothers, one an ath- 
lete and the other a soldier, may both win 
medals, however, the soldier must die to win 
his. Like Dennis said, What a lousy way to 
fight a war.” 

Did my son die in vain? I feel I might be 
able to justify his death if he had died 
believing that he was fighting a useful war—. 
one with an objective and purpose. How am I 
going to explain this sacrifice to his children 
ten or fifteen years from now? 

The best men we have are being killed and 
wounded every day. Can this be justified In 
any sense of the word? How many more good 
men will be killed before it is stopped? Be- 
lieve me, I know grief. I’ve lost the finest son 
that any man ever had. I grieve now for all 
fathers who will lose their sons if the con- 
flict is allowed to continue. 

Now, now is the time to do something to 
bring this war to a climax. I demand that 
my government do everything in its power 
to bring this horrible war to a successful con- 
clusion as quickly as possible. Let's win the 
war and get out. Bring our boys home. 

Sincerely, 
DUDLEY H. PETERSON. 


TIME FOR CONGRESS TO ACT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. Barinc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BARING. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the following letter that was 
addressed to myself and my good friend 
and colleague, Representative Durwarp 
G. HALL. 


The author of this letter, Frank Up- 
man, Jr., is a man that I have known 
for 30 years, a man who served on the 
two Hoover Commissions and as a staff 
director over all of the second Commis- 
sion. 


Frank Upman has long been alined 
with Government affairs on Capitol Hill, 
and the contents of his letter I feel 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress. His thoughts are indicated in the 
bulk of the mail that I am getting today. 

The letter follows: 


Congressman WALTER S. BARING, 
Congressman DURWALD G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WALTER AND Doc: This is likely to 
turn out to be the most difficult letter I’ve 
ever undertaken to write—yet it must be 
written. Some, perhaps much, of what I shall 
say could well offend even some of my 
friends, Nevertheless, all of it must be said, 
and—while it is with malice of forethought 
toward none—it is said without excuse or 
apology, 

The letter is being addressed to the two 
of you as friends whom I cherish, and Con- 
gressmen that I hold in high esteem. In 
turn, it is written not so much to you as 
through you to every Member of Congress. 
I say not so much to you because I am fully 
cognizant that each of you have consistently 
spoken out against the acts and things which 
bring us to our present sorry State of the 
Union. 

As you both are aware, I have experienced 
extensive and quite varied exposure to Gov- 
ernment and world events pretty continually 
ever since 1928—which is a fair period of 
time by anybody's measure, It included 
knowing personally four Presidents—with 
intimate contact with two, and long per- 
sonal association with one right up to the 
time of his passing. In addition, as perhaps 
Walter knows as well as anyone, it has been 
my privilege to have close association with 
a great many Members of the United States 
Congress. A number of these developed into 
friendships which I have cherished during 
the years. 

All of which I feel contributed to my ac- 
quiring a greater and more meaningful un- 
derstanding of our constitutional form of 
government—the “American Republic.” And, 
believe me gentlemen it was something to 
cherish, something to sing about, to be proud 
of, and fight for when necessary. It was not 
perfect by a damn-sight—no fool’s utopia, or 
fabian liberal’s dream. Yet, it was the great- 
est dream ever put into practice by man— 
the best thing on the face of the earth, and 
far better than anything man shall ever find, 
or think he finds in space. 

I say was because this is no longer true. 
Now, as an American who once walked proud- 
ly, I am forced to hang my head in shame and 
despair as I daily see our cities plundered, 
burned and destroyed. My heart is filled with 
bitter anger that my government condones 
this and even alibis for those who do it— 
while, at the same time, fighting a war of at- 
trition in Vietnam—a war which it refuses 
to fight to win. Yes, for the first time in my 
life, I am ashamed to call myself an American. 

How has all this come about? 

It has come to be because we—the people 
listened to false prophets, who misled us and 
then caused us, for the first time in our his- 
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tory, to cringe and draw back in fear. Ever 
since then we as a people—including the 
Congress, as the people’s representatives— 
have been prime subjects of national black- 
mail. 

Who is to blame? 

We are to blame, every one of us. Every 
citizen who existed in a state of apathy while 
the government stole his birthright piece by 
piece, and then sold it for a cup of political 
porridge. A porridge which has now turned to 
a steaming caldron of rancid stew. 

With further regard to the how’s and the 
who’s, it is wise to remember that—in politics 
and diplomacy, as in war, it is the act and the 
result of that act which counts, not the mo- 
tive. For motive is important only in meting 
out punishment, not in assessing error. Per- 
haps some who have sheltered or carried the 
torch for Communists, both in and out of 
government and elsewhere in the world, did 
so for reasons which we might respect. But 
there should be only anger and scorn for the 
strategy of “False Liberalism” which defends 
the motive by denying that the overt act was 
committed. 

Today, we can no longer deny—even to our- 
selves—that the overt acts exist. They are 
there, living, burning, terrible things for 
everyone to see and feel. Now, it is solely a 
question of the “Safety of the People.” The 
saving of the Republic now—at whatever 
cost—with no further appeasement or ac- 
ceptance of blackmail. Otherwise our coun- 
try, our homes, our families and many of our 
lives are lost. 

While we must all share in the blame for 
the which has befallen this once 
proud land of ours, if we are to promptly 
stop the overt acts and repair the damage 
already done, we must unhesitatingly place 
the finger of guilt on those who committed 
the overt acts. Not only those who held the 
gun, or the firebrand—but those who handed 
them the gun, or firebrand. For history shows 
that men and nations learn by their mistakes, 
but only if they recognize them as such. 

As to the riots, the burning, the looting of 
our cities—it is natural to think first in 
terms of the Stokely Carmichael’s the Rap 
Brown’s and the Martin Luther King’s just 
to mention a few. And mind you, one is 
just as bad as the other—they merely 
operate in different ways. However, they are 
all from the same cloth and—like pup- 
pets—pulled by the same strings. They are 
the scum on the caldron of our rancid stew, 
and of course they should be quickly and 
severely dealt with. Which is something our 
government leaders can do anytime they 
mount the courage of a field mouse on the 
lam. Their refusal to do so is tampering 
with the safety of the nation, and may al- 
ready be responsible for the death of scores 
of innocent people. 

It is suicidal to longer ignore, or excuse 
the extent to which the acts of government, 
and the statements of high government of- 
ficials have helped to provide the climate 
which spawned and nurtured the likes of 
Brown, Carmichael and King. Without these 
none of them would have dared to preach 
violence, or commit their acts of insurrec- 
tion and treason. 

As an example of such a statement by a 
high government official, consider for a mo- 
ment the speech which President Johnson 
made from the south lawn of the White 
House, August 3, 1965 when he said. 
“Free speech, free press, free religion, the 
right of free assembly, yes the right of peti- 
tion, the right to buy ads, and to have sit- 
ins, teach-ins and parades and marches and 
demonstrations—well they're still radical 
ideas. And so is the principle of equal 
dignity. ...I hope that you will go out 
into the hinterland and rouse the masses 
and blow the bugles and tell them that the 
hour has arrived and their day is here; that 
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we are on the march against the ancient 
enemies and we are going to be successful.” 
Six days later we had the Watts riots and 
we've had a surge of rioting, burning, killing 
and looting ever since. In 1966 almost 314 mil- 
lion serious crimes were reported. It is es- 
timated they will run well over 4 million in 
1967. And these are entirely apart from the 
riots, which this year have already hit 63 
cities and towns—some two, three and four 
times. 

No amount of spending on the multitude 
of so-called “War on Poverty” programs, for 
any other government programs, will ever 
restore law and order in our nation, Quite to 
to the contrary, these programs, these ex- 
penditures and these give-aways merely add 
fuel to the fires, and often directly provide 
the funds needed for the riots. Instead of 
free-loading and arming those who do the 
rioting, we should arm the police, National 
Guard and regular soldiers whom we call 
upon to stop the rioting. 

Today, the present administration has 
reached the lowest rating with the people of 
any in our history. Also, the feeling of the 
great majority of the people runs much 
deeper than a matter of rating. It implies 
disgust, and a complete lack of either respect, 
or trust for the President and those who 
serve him, Further, this disrespect and lack 
of faith is openly expressed not only as to 
the President, but as to the Vice-President 
and other top officials. Those most often 
included by name are the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Commissioner 
of Education, our Ambassador to the United 
Nations and the Attorney General. 

As a result the people are today looking to 
the Congress as never before. They are des- 
perately hoping the Congress will stop being 
a rubber stamp and fully reclaim the powers 
delegated by the Constitution to the Con- 
gress. In fact, the mood of the people may 
fast be approaching the point where, if the 

does not do so, the people may 
themselves. The people are fed up with half 
truths, bureaucratic gobble-dy-gook and just 
plain lies. They are fed up with the rioting 
at home, and failure to win the war in 
Vietnam. 

I believe the people have the right to ex- 
pect that the Congress will reassert itself 
and take the necessary steps to save the 
Republic. And save it we must, my friends, 
for the great common-sense and unique qual- 
ities embodied in the American constitu- 
tional system are truly a heritage too precious 
to lose. 

With warm regards, and best wishes to you 
both, 

Sincerely, 
FRANK UpMAN, Jr. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to Mr. KUPFERMAN 
(at the request of Mr. Arenps), for Mon- 
day, October 16, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to Mr. Gross, 
today, for 30 minutes; to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 
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Mr. DORN. 

Mr. REUSS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mize) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

Mr. Zwack. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Warp) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DONOHUE, 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on October 4, 1967, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 853. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 54 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, October 
9, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HALEY: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 678. An act to provide for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Upper and Lower Chehalis Tribes 
of Indians in Claims Commission docket No. 
287, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 735). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 13338. A bill to amend section 2(3) 
and section 8c(6)(I) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 13339. A bill to amend section 2204 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a method for the discharge of fiduciaries 
from personal liability for the estate tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 13340. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 13341. A bill to repeal the tax exemp- 
tions of Federal land banks and Federal land 
bank associations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 13342. A bill to expand and improve 
the provisions of the Oil Pollution Act, 1924; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 13343. A bill to require reports to 

Congress of certain actions of the Federal 
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Power Commission; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 13344. A bill to insure that public 
buildings financed with Federal funds are 
so designed and constructed as to be accessi- 
ble to the physically handicapped; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 13345. A bill arranging for orderly 
marketing of certain imported articles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LLOYD: 

H.R. 13346. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 of 
the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 13347. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 13348. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide special as- 
sistance for the improvement of laboratory 
animal research facilities, to establish stand- 
ards for the humane care, handling, and 
treatment of laboratory animals in depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
United States and by recipients of grants, 
awards, and contracts from the United 
States, to encourage the study and improve- 
ment of the care, handling, and treatment 
and the development of methods for mini- 
mizing pain and discomfort of laboratory 
animals used in biomedical activities, and 
to otherwise assure humane care, handling, 
and treatment of laboratory animals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.J. Res. 875. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civil- 
jan nuclear program of the United States; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.J. Res. 876. Joint resolution expressing 
Opposition to vesting title to the ocean floor 
in the United Nations at this time; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H. Res. 940. Resolution relating to rescis- 
sion of appropriations for civil supersonic 
aircraft development; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 13349. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Interior as members of the U.S, Park 
Park Police; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 13350. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Jacques Sauvage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 13351. A bill for the relief of Ana 

Yap-Diangco; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. FALLON: 
H.R. 13352. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Albertina Mejia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 13353. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Isaac Cohen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13354. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Bruce E. Wiita, U.S Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 13355. A bill for the relief of Aristeo 
Rodriguez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13356. A bill for the relief of J. Jesus 
Vasquez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1967 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 


Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 
Let us pray: 


O God of grace and glory, in whose 
love and wisdom lies all our help and 
hope, in these hectic and explosive days 
may we be strengthened with might and 
our jaded souls refreshed as Thou dost 
lead us into green pastures and beside 
still waters. 

By Thine enabling grace may the rul- 
ing passions and the deepest desires of 
those who here are called to serve the 
entire Nation be worthy for the facing of 
this hour. 


Spirit of purity and grace, 
Our weakness pitying see, 

O make our hearts Thy dwelling place, 
And worthier of Thee. 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered, 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a brief 
morning hour and that there be a time 
limitation of 3 minutes on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL BY SEA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 51, 
H.R. 3979. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3979) to amend section 6409 (b) (1) of 
title 39, United States Code, which re- 
lates to transportation compensation 
paid by the Postmaster General. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 578), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This legislation would remove the statu- 
tory ceiling on rates payable ocean vessels of 
U.S. registry for the transportation of mail. 
The present legal limit is 80 cents per pound 
for letters and cards and 8 cents for other 
mail. Very little letter mail is carried by ship, 
and since 1954 the Postmaster General has 
paid on the basis of 8 cents per pound for all 
mail. 

Rates paid are determined, subject to the 
ceiling, by the Postmaster General. Prior to 
this year, the maximum rate was greater than 
the international rate established by the 
Universal Postal Union Convention. In 1966, 
the convention established a new rate sched- 
ule, the maximum of which is greater than 
the legal ceiling paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to U.S. vessels. 

The rates now in effect are as follows: 


COMPARISON OF RATES PAID BY POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT FOR OCEAN TRANSPORTATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
MAILS WITH RATES ADOPTED JAN, 1, 1966, BY UPU COUN- 
TRIES FOR SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS IN OCEAN TRANS- 
PORTATION OF INTERNATIONAL MAILS 


Post Office Department rates in 
cents per pound (39 CFR 94. 50a) 


Miles 
Universal 
U.S.-flag vessels Postal Union 
settlement rate 

S 3.6 2.8 

1 to 600__ SEH 3.6 4.0 
601 to 1,000... * 3.6 4.9 
1,001 to 1,500. = 4.1 5.6 
1,501 to 2,000_ 5.4 6.4 
2,001 to 2,500_ = 5.4 7.0 
2,501 to 3,000_ N 5.4 7.4 
3,001 to 3,500. 5.8 7.9 
3,501 to 4,000 6.1 8.3 
4,001 to 5,000 6.4 8.9 
5,001 to 6,000 7.0 9.5 
6,001 to 7,000. 7.5 10,2 
7,001 to 8,000. 8 7.8 10.2 
Over 8,000 ——- 7777 8.0 11.3 


The legal ceiling results in some American 
ships being paid a lower rate by our Govern- 
ment for mail transportation than they are 
paid by foreign governments. 

Because the maximum rate has been 
reached for certain long-haul services, no 
further increase can be made regardless of 
the justification for such increases. 

H.R. 3979 will permit such adjustments by 
the Postmaster General when evidence indi- 
cates that increases are justified. 


Cost 


There is no cost directly attributable to 
the enactment of this legislation. The Post 
Office Department has paid an average of 
$10,867,000 each year for the past 9 years 
for ocean mail transportation, and the figure 
for any year has not changed appreciably 
despite the periodic adjustment of individ- 
ual haul rates. No increase in cost will occur 
until rates of compensation are actually ad- 
justed upward by the Postmaster General. 

About 76 percent of all payments are made 
to ships of U.S. registry. There is a legal 
requirement that the Post Office Department 
utilize U.S. ships when possible (39 U.S.C. 
6104). 

Public hearings were held before the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service in the 
House of Representatives on April 11, 1967. 
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PRESERVATION OF SAFETY AND 
ORDER WITHIN THE U.S. CAP- 
ITOL BUILDINGS AND CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 558, 
S. 2310. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2310) 
to provide more effectively for the regu- 
lation of the use of, and for the preserva- 
tion of safety and order within the U.S. 
Capitol buildings and the U.S. Capitol 
Grounds. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Metcatr). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with an amendment to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That (a) the first section of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to define the area of the 
United States Capitol Grounds, to regulate 
the use thereof, and for other purposes", 
approved July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 718; 40 U.S.C. 
193a; D.C. Code 9-118), is amended by 

(1) inserting therein, immediately after 
the words “book 127, page 8,”, the words 
“including all additions added thereto by 
law subsequent to June 25, 1946,“ and 

(2) striking out the words “as defined on 
the aforementioned map”. 

(b) Section 6 of that Act (40 U.S.C. 193f; 
D.C. Code 9-123) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person or group of persons— 

“(1) Except as authorized by regulations 
which shall be promulgated by the Capitol 
Police Board: 

“(A) to carry on or have readily accessible 
to the person of any individual upon the 
United States Capitol Grounds or within any 
of the Capitol Buildings any firearm, dan- 
gerous weapon, explosive, or incendiary de- 
vice; 

“(B) to discharge any firearm or explosive, 
to use any dangerous weapon, or to ignite 
any incendiary device, upon the United 
States Capitol Grounds or within any of the 
Capitol Buildings; or 

“(C) to transport by any means upon the 
United States Capitol Grounds or within any 
of the Capitol Buildings any explosive or in- 
cendiary device; or 

“(2) Knowingly, with force and violence, to 
enter or to remain upon the floor of either 
House of the Congress. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person or 
group of persons willfully— 

“(1) to enter or to remain upon the floor 
of either House of the Congress, to enter or to 
remain in any cloakroom or lobby adjacent 
to such floor, or to enter or to remain in the 
Marble Room of the Senate, unless such per- 
son is authorized, pursuant to rules adopted 
by that House or pursuant to authorization 
given by that House, to enter or to remain 
upon such floor or in such cloakroom, lobby, 
or room; 

“(2) to enter or to remain in the gallery of 
either House of the Congress in violation of 
rules governing admission to such gallery 
adopted by that House or pursuant to au- 
thorization given by that House; 

“(3) to enter or to remain in any room 
within any of the Capitol Buildings set aside 
or designated for the use of either House of 
the Congress or any Member, committee, 
subcommittee, officer, or employee of the 
Congress or either House thereof with intent 
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to disrupt the orderly conduct of official 
business; 

“(4) to utter loud, threatening, or abusive 
language, or to engage in any disorderly or 
disruptive conduct, at any place upon the 
United States Capitol Grounds or within any 
of the Capitol Buildings with intent to im- 
pede, disrupt, or disturb the orderly conduct 
of any session of the Congress or either House 
thereof, or the orderly conduct within any 
such building of any hearing before, or any 
deliberations of, any committee or sub- 
committee of the Congress or either House 
thereof; 

“(5) to obstruct, or to impede passage 
through or within, the United States Capitol 
Grounds or any of the Capitol Buildings; or 

“(6) to engage in any act of physical 
violence upon the United States Capitol 
Grounds or within any of the Capitol 
Buildings; or 

“(7) to parade, demonstrate, or picket 
within any of the Capitol Buildings.” 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall forbid any act of any Member of the 
Congress, or any employee of a Member of 
the Congress, any officer or employee of the 
Congress or any committee or subcommittee 
thereof, or any officer or employee of either 
House of the Congress or any committee or 
subcommittee thereof, which is performed in 
the lawful discharge of his official duties.” 

(c) Section 8 of that Act (40 U.S.C. 193h; 
D.C. Code 9-125) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Any violation of section 6(a) 
of this Act, and any attempt to commit any 
such violation, shall be a felony punishable 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years, or both. 

“(b) Any violation of section 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6(b), or (7) of this Act, and any attempt 
to commit any such violation, shall be a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, or both. 

“(c) Violations of this Act, including at- 
tempts and conspiracies to commit such 
violations, shall be prosecuted by the United 
States Attorney or his assistants in the 
name of the United States. None of the gen- 
eral laws of the United States and none of 
the laws of the District of Columbia shall 
be superseded by any provision of this Act. 
Where the conduct violating this Act also 
violates the general laws of the United States 
or the laws of the District of Columbia, both 
violations may be joined in a single prosecu- 
tion, Prosecution for any violation of sec- 
tion 6(a) or for conduct which constitutes 
& felony under the general laws of the United 
States or the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia shall be in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. All other 
prosecutions for violations of this Act shall 
be in the District of Columbia Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions. Whenever any person is con- 
victed of a violation of this Act and of the 
general laws of the United States or the 
laws of the District of Columbia, in a pro- 
secution under this subsection, the penalty 
which may be imposed for such violation is 
the highest penalty authorized by any of 
the laws for violation of which the defendant 
is convicted.” 

(d) Section 16(a) of that Act (40 U.S.C. 
193m; D.C. Code 9-132) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 16. (a) As used in this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘Capitol Buildings’ shall 
be construed to include all buildings or other 
structures situated upon or located within 
the boundaries of the United States Capitol 
Grounds and all subways and enclosed pass- 
ages connecting two or more of those build- 
ings. 

2) The term ‘firearm’ shall have the same 
meaning as when used in section 1(3) of 
the Federal Firearms Act (52 Stat. 1252, as 
amended; 15 U.S.C. 901(3)). 
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“(3) The term ‘dangerous weapon’ includes 
all articles enumerated in section 14(a) of 
the Act of July 8, 1932 (47 Stat. 654, as 
amended; D.C. Code 22-3214 (a)) and also 
daggers, dirks, stilettoes, and knives having 
blades over three inches in length. 

(4) The term ‘explosive’ shall have the 
same meaning as when used in section 1(1) 
of the Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 385, 
as amended; 50 U.S.C. 121). 

(5) The term ‘act of physical violence’ 
means any act involving (1) an assault or 
any other infliction or threat of infliction of 
death or bodily harm upon any individual, 
or (2) damage to or destruction of any real 
property or personal property.” 

Sec. 2. Section 15 of the Act of July 29, 
1892 (27 Stat. 325; 40 U.S.C. 101; D.C. Code 
4-120, 22-3111) is amended by deleting 
“shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $50”, and inserting in lieu there- 
of: “shall be fined not more than $500, or 
imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both.” 

Sec. 3. Prosecutions for violations of the 
Act of July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 718; 40 U.S.C. 
193a et seq.; D.C. Code 9-118 et seq.) and 
of section 15 of the Act of July 29, 1892 (27 
Stat. 325; D.C. Code 4-120, 22-3111) occur- 
ring prior to the enactment of these amend- 
ments shall not be affected by these amend- 
ments or abated by reason thereof. The pro- 
visions of this Act shall be applicable to vio- 
lations occurring after its enactment. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I call up S. 2310, a bill to 
amend the present laws on security of 
the Capitol buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. President, in 1892 the Congress 
passed the law pertaining to the conduct 
of persons in public buildings and on 
public grounds within the District of 
Columbia and in 1946 the Congress 
passed another law pertaining to the 
conduct of persons on the Capitol 
Grounds. 

There has been considerable confu- 
sion in the courts in recent years as to 
whether the 1946 law actually applied 
to the Capitol Building and other build- 
ings on the Capitol Grounds or applied 
specifically to Capitol Grounds. 

In recent months there has been an 
increasing number of instances in the 
Capitol Building and in the other Capi- 
tol buildings which I thought should be 
dealt with much more severely than in 
the past. The old law provides that a 
simple misdemeanor carry a fine not to 
exceed $50. 

S. 2310 amends the act of 1946 by 
thoroughly revising section 6 of that act 
and by making it clear that the offenses 
enumerated and prohibited therein ap- 
ply with equal force in the Capitol build- 
ings as well as on the Capitol Grounds. 

This bill does not change section 7 of 
the 1946 act as the witnesses who testi- 
fied before the committee stated that 
while no arrests and convictions had 
ever been made under this act, at the 
same time it had served a good purpose 
in deterring mobs and unruly groups be- 
fore they arrived at or in the Capitol 
buildings, and I would like to further 
point out that no peaceful gathering 
or parade has ever been questioned nor 
will it be, but that this bill is designed 
entirely to enforce law and order in the 
Capitol buildings as well as on the Cap- 
itol Grounds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
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to the desk a technical amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 11, strike out line 3 through line 
8 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2. Section 15 of the Act of July 29, 
1892 (27 Stat. 325; 40 U.S.C. 101; D.C. Code 
22-3111), is amended by deleting ‘shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$50’, and inserting in lieu thereof: ‘shall be 
punished according to the laws and regula- 
tions within the District of Columbia, or 
shall be fined not more than $500, or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both, 
whichever is greater.“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 2 is intended to eliminate the arti- 
ficial limitation contained in existing 
law—40 U.S.C. 101; D.C. Code 22~3111— 
on the penalties for disorderly conduct 
and injuries to property in public build- 
ings and on public grounds belonging to 
the United States in the District of Co- 
lumbia. In many cases involving mis- 
demeanors, the new penalty under 
amended 40 U.S.C. 101 will be substan- 
tially greater than the applicable penalty 
under other provisions of law. For ex- 
ample, the maximum penalty for dis- 
orderly conduct is a fine of $250 or 
imprisonment for 90 days. D.C. Code 22- 
1107, 1121. In some cases, however, espe- 
cially those involving injury to property, 
the unlawful conduct may constitute a 
felony under existing law. In such cases, 
penalties more severe than those under 
40 U.S.C. 101, even as amended by H.R. 
13178, should be applicable. The amend- 
ment proposed herein would make clear 
that 40 U.S.C. 101 is not intended to 
limit the imposition of heavier penalties 
under other laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, S. 2310, 
as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, under the able leadership 
of the Senator from North Carolina, Sen- 
ator Jorpan, is intended to provide 
proper protection for the legislative proc- 
ess of the Congress and for orderly con- 
duct within the Capitol and the buildings 
and offices used by the Congress. 

The bill, in my view—and I must say 
that the committee, under the leadership 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan], gave very careful attention to 
this point—protects and secures the con- 
stitutional right of the people under the 
first amendment of the Constitution 
“peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

The bill also provides penalties for 
those who willfully or with force and vio- 
lence obstruct the legislative process. 
This is necessary and constitutional. The 
first amendment does not protect 
anarchy. 

The provisions of the bill are directed 
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to the Capitol and the buildings used by 
the Congress. It does not deal specifically 
with the Capitol Grounds. I thought it 
would be well to provide legislation for 
protection of the Capitol Grounds, be- 
cause some of the present statutes seem 
to be inadequate and also constitutionally 
doubtful. But we dealt with the buildings. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point my 
separate views which are printed in the 
report accompanying S. 2310. I hope that 
these matters will later be considered by 
our committee. 

There being no objection, the views 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SEPARATE VIEWS OF MR. COOPER 


The overwhelming number of the people 
of our country who visit the Congress with 
the purpose of making their views known 
on legislation and other matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Congress, do so in the 
spirit of the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. They have the unquestioned right to do 
so under the first amendment, and under the 
principle of a free and democratic govern- 
ment. If there are groups whose purpose in 
coming to the Capitol is to disrupt or at- 
tempt to stop the very legislative process re- 
quired by the Constitution, appropriate and 
constitutional protection must be provided, 
as S. 2310 proposes, against such an asser- 
tion of anarchy. 

Senate bill 2310 directs attention to two 
principal considerations: It involves the 
right, at the Capitol of the United States, 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition their Government. And, it deals with 
the preservation of safety and order upon 
the U.S. Capitol Grounds and within the 
Capitol Buildings, including the protection 
of the proceedings of the Congress from in- 
terference and disruption. 

With respect to the second issue, the com- 
mittee bill prohibits upon the Capitol 
Grounds and within the Capitol Buildings 
specific acts done with the intent, or which 
could have the effect, of interfering with or 
disrupting the legislative process. Such pro- 
visions are legal and constitutional, are ne- 
cessary for the orderly dispatch of the busi- 
ness of Congress, and I strongly support their 


purpose. 

With respect to the first issue, the first 
amendment to the Constitution states: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

The act of July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 718), 
which Senate bill 2310 otherwise amends, 
contains a section 7 (40 USC 198g), which 
states: 

“Sec. 7. It is forbidden to parade, stand, 
or move in processions or assemblages in said 
United States Capitol Grounds, or to dis- 
play therein any flag, banner, or device de- 
signed or adapted to bring into public notice 
any party, organization, or movement, except 
as hereinafter provided in sections 11 and 12 
of this Act.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

Being an absolute prohibition against 
parades and assemblages on the Capitol 
Grounds, section 7 negates that mode of 
exercising the rights of peaceable assembly 
and petition, and contradicts the guarantee 
of the first amendment. However, the com- 
mittee bill as reported contains no reference 
to section 7 of existing law. 

At the public hearing held by the Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
testimony was directed to section 7. In the 
committee, it was variously proposed that 
section 7 be repealed, that notice of the in- 
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tention to parade, demonstrate or picket be 
required, or that a system of regulation be 
established—all in my view appropriate and 
constitutional means of dealing with the 
issue. 

Section 6 of the same act forbids, among 
other things, the making of any harangue or 
oration on the Capitol Grounds. In amend- 
ing section 6, the committee bill properly 
omits that prohibition and thus repeals it. 
Despite the fact the committee bill in new 
section 6 provides for the prohibition of acts 
which could go beyond the proper limits of 
first amendment rights, S. 2310 as reported 
fails to deal with the problems obvious on 
the face of section 7. 

The U.S. district attorney testified that, 
so far as he knew, no prosecution had ever 
been brought under section 7. There has 
never been a final test of section 7 in the 
courts. Mr. David G. Bress, U.S. district at- 
torney, also stated that he foresaw no prob- 
lem of enforcement, given the new provisions 
of the committee bill, if section 7 were re- 
pealed or amended. 

It is improper in my view for the Congress 
to rely on a general provision of doubtful 
constitutionality as a means of preserving 
order upon the Capitol Grounds, or to give 
the appearance of doing so. The committee 
bill itself contains specific and effective pro- 
hibitions which are consonant with the 
rights of assembly and petition. 

We have the right and the duty to protect 
and maintain the ability of Congress to act. 
We expect that the rights of freedom of 
speech, of peaceable assembly, and of peti- 
tion be exercised responsibly and within 
constitutional limits. But there is no more 
appropriate place to petition the Govern- 
ment than at the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I do not believe the Congress wants 
to fence away the first amendment from its 
front door. 

In the committee, I voted to repeal section 
7 (40 U.S.C. 193g). I believe it appropriate 
to repeal or amend the section, especially in 
view of the much more specific provisions 
which S. 2310 would make available for the 
security of the Capitol buildings and 
Grounds. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in the Public Works Subcommittee and 
then in committee, I expressed my views 
in opposition to this bill S. 2310. Mr. 
President, I filed individual views. My 
judgment is the same now as then. I 
voice no objection whatever to a unan- 
imous-consent request to bring this bill 
before the Senate for consideration. 
However, as I am now just as much op- 
posed to the enactment of this amended 
bill into law as I was in committee, my 
voice and vote is against its passage. 

Mr. President, in opposition to this 
legislative proposal I maintain it is 
neither necessary nor desirable. There 
are already ample laws in the Federal 
Criminal Code on this subject matter. 
Frankly, I am of the opinion that enact- 
ing new statutes wherein fines up to 
$5,000 or imprisonment up to 5 years, or 
both, are provided as penalties is the 
wrong approach. Personally I believe 
that punishment, like a shadow, should 
follow the commission of offenses against 
our laws. However, we now have ample 
laws. We do not always have judges with 
sufficient backbone to enforce them. It 
seems that when a legislative body has 
nothing better to do, it creates additional 
crimes. 

I was particularly disappointed that 
the Senate Committee on Public Works 
did not repeal section 7 of Public Law 
570, the statute which now regulates the 
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use of the U.S. Capitol Building and 
Grounds. Section 7 provides: 

It is forbidden to parade, stand, or move 
in processions or assemblages in said United 
States Capitol Grounds, or to display therein 
any flag, banner, or device designed or 
adapted to bring into public notice any 
party, organization, or movement, except as 
hereinafter provided in sections 11 and 12 of 
this Act. 


The exceptions set forth in sections 11 
and 12 relate to “suitable ceremonies” 
celebrating occasions of national interest. 

As the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], and I 
stated in our separate views embodied in 
the committee report, this provision is 
clearly in violation of the first amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. The first 
amendment to the Constitution of our 
country was written on the demand of 
the men who won the Revolutionary 
War. Of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, which we affectionately 
term the Bill of Rights, certainly the 
first is the most sacrosanct. It reads as 
follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble; and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


Under any reasonable interpretation, 
section 7 runs afoul of the interpreta- 
tion of the first amendment by the Su- 
preme Court in Edwards v. South Car- 
olina, 372 U.S. 229 (1963). Until the Su- 
preme Court spoke in the Edwards case, 
it was constitutionally permissible for 
Congress to quarantine itself from the 
people by forbidding any kind of demon- 
strations or assemblage on the Capitol 
Grounds. That is no longer true. 

In Edwards against South Carolina, 
eight members of the U.S. Supreme Court 
recognized that a demonstration on the 
driveway in front of the South Carolina 
statehouse while the legislature was in 
session was protected by the first amend- 
ment. Even though the demonstrators 
sang songs, cheered, clapped, and 
stomped, there was no showing there was 
any interference with the legislature’s 
duties. The Court stated: 

The circumstances in this case reflect an 
exercise of basic constitutional rights in their 
most pristine and classic form... . They 
peaceably assembled at the site of the State 
Government and there peaceably expressed 
their grievances to the citizens of South 
Carolina, along with the legislative bodies of 
South Carolina. 


The Court went on to say: 

We do not review in this case criminal con- 
victions resulting from the even-handed ap- 
plication of a precise and narrowly drawn 
regulatory statute evincing a legislative judg- 
ment that certain specific conduct be limited 
or proscribed. 


It is clear that section 7 of the act of 
July 31, 1946, does not meet the criteria 
laid down by the Court. The people do 
have the right, under the first amend- 
ment, to stage peaceful demonstrations 
on the Capitol Grounds. This is precisely 
the place where citizens would be ex- 
pected to petition for a redress of 
grievances. 

The Congress of the United States 
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must not have its work interfered with or 
unduly disturbed. Therefore, it is proper 
for Congress to prohibit demonstrations 
within the Capitol Building itself. On the 
other hand, Congress should not quaran- 
tine itself from contact with the public, 
so that the people’s right to petition is 
limited to the quiet, sedate channels of 
congressional mail and committee hear- 
ings. 

Of course, a narrowly drawn regula- 
tory statute, evincing legislative judg- 
ment that certain specific conduct be 
limited or proscribed, is permissible. It 
could, for example, reasonably limit the 
periods during which the Capitol 
Grounds are open to the public. It could 
place controls on where people are to 
march, so they do not unduly burden 
traffic or access or egress to the Capitol. 
However, such statutes would be a far 
cry from the present flat ban against 
demonstration, picketing, or parades on 
the Capitol Grounds. 

For the Congress to fail to recognize its 
duty in repealing section 7 would be to 
follow the example of many State legis- 
latures which have refused to acknowl- 
edge Supreme Court decisions declaring 
various forms of segregation as uncon- 
stitutional. For the Congress of the 
United States to follow such examples by 
refusing to repeal section 7 is, or should 
be, unthinkable. 

The provisions contained in the pend- 
ing bill are more than adequate to quell 
riotous or disorderly behavior or actions 
which, in fact, interfere with the work 
of the Congress. I approved of those 
provisions and so voted in committee. 

In addition, I spoke out in the Public 
Works Committee in favor of striking 
from this bill the language which in- 
cluded “conspiracies to commit such 
violations” as punishable under the pro- 
posed act. Unfortunately, in conspiracy 
cases evidence not admissible in other 
criminal cases by reason of its hearsay 
character becomes admissible. In my 
view it is evil to permit the conviction of 
persons accused of crime on the basis 
of hearsay evidence. 

In his autobiography, a great Amer- 
ican trial lawyer, Clarence Darrow, 
stated his views in the following 
language: 

If there are still any citizens interested in 
protecting human liberty, let them study the 
conspiracy laws of the United States. They 
have grown apace in the last forty years until 
today no ones liberty is safe. The conspiracy 
laws magnify misdeameanors into serious 
felonies. If a boy should steal a dime a small 
fine should cover the offense—he could not be 
sent to the penitentiary. But if two boys by 
agreement should steal a dime both of them 
could be sent to the penitentiary as con- 
spirators. Not only could they be, but boys 
are constantly being sent under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

If A is indicted and a conspiracy charged, 
or even if it is not charged, the State's at- 
torney is allowed to prove what A said to B 
and what B said to C while the defendant 
was not present. Then he can prove what C 
said to D and what D said to E and so on, 
to the end of the alphabet, and after the 
letters are used up the State’s attorney can 
resort to figures for so long a stretch as he 
cares to continue. To make this hearsay or 
gossip competent, the State's attorney in- 
forms the Court that later he will connect 
it up by showing that the defendant was in- 
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formed of the various conversations, or that 
he otherwise had acknowledge of them. 
Thereupon, the complaisant judge holds 
that the evidence is admissable, but if it is 
not connected up it will be stricken out. A 
week or month may pass by and then a 
motion is made to strike it out. By that time 
it is of no consequence whether it is stricken 
out or not, it had entered the jurors’ con- 
sciousness with a mess of other matter, and 
altogether it has made an impression on his 
mind. What particular thing made the im- 
pression, neither the juror or anyone else can 
know. 


He also included the following defini- 
tion of conspiracy: 

Conspiracy—the modern and ancient drag- 
net for compassing the imprisonment and 
death whom the ruling class does not like. 


Mr. President, while I feel that addi- 
tional legislation in this area is not really 
necessary, I can support the bill provided 
that section 7 of Public Law 570 is re- 
pealed. Otherwise, I cannot in good con- 
science vote for legislation which allows 
a patently unconstitutional provision to 
remain on the statute books. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, S. 2310 is a measure that I be- 
lieve will substantially increase the se- 
curity of the Capitol buildings and 
Grounds and, at the same time, provide 
additional assurance that the work of 
the Congress can proceed with dignity 
and order. 

We have recently witnessed two dis- 
graceful episodes affecting the work of 
the Senate. One occurred in this Cham- 
ber itself when demonstrators in the 
gallery dropped leaflets, opposing the 
war in Vietnam, to the Senate floor. The 
other took place in a Senate committee 
room when relief recipients demon- 
strated against legislative proposals be- 
fore the committee. 

If these occurrences had been allowed 
to pass without notice or action, more 
violent demonstrations might well have 
followed them, for, as I have stated be- 
fore, I believe these things to be part of 
a pattern of disorder deliberately calcu- 
lated to create a crisis in the operations 
of our Government. 

The bill we are about to pass today 
corrects a serious omission in the previ- 
ously existing Capitol Grounds Act, 
which prohibited disorderly, disruptive, 
or dangerous conduct on the Capitol 
Grounds but did not prohibit such con- 
duct within the buildings themselves. 
This situation had been further confused 
by the fact that the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia had held 
that the general laws applicable to dis- 
orderly conduct in the District did not 
apply with equal force to the Capitol 
buildings or Grounds. I am happy to say 
that that anomaly should now be re- 
moved. I am also glad that the penalties 
for conduct aimed at hampering the 
work of the Congress will be substantially 
increased. 

Mr. President, breaches of the peace 
have occurred within the Capitol and 
adjacent buildings from time to time over 
the years. But it is the recent increase 
of such incidents that makes this legis- 
lation so necessary. 

I congratulate the distinguished ma- 
jority and minority leaders of this body 
for their expeditious action in introduc- 
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ing and bringing this measure to speedy 
enactment, and I commend the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jornpan] and 
the Committee on Public Works, of which 
my esteemed colleague from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RanpoLPH] is chairman, for 
the dispatch with which this matter was 
handled. 

There is no question, of course, of the 
right of all Americans to give public 
expression to their views, whatever those 
views may be. The right to dissent is a 
legitimate and cherished right. I feel that 
the committee took this principle into 
full account, and that this legislation in 
no way interferes with or infringes upon 
the guarantees of free speech and ex- 
pression provided in the Constitution. 
There are innumerable channels and 
avenues open to all for expression and 
for dissent. 

What this bill does, in the excellent 
phrase of the committee report, is to 
erect new safeguards for “the integrity 
of the legislative process.” It is as im- 
portant to the future of this Nation to 
safeguard that right as it is to protect 
the rights of individuals and groups in 
their peaceful actions and expressions. 

What we have to guard against—and 
what this legislation is aimed at—is 
violent action and expression and unlaw- 
ful interruption of the legislative ma- 
chinery, by incipient revolutionaries. I 
believe, Mr. President, that this measure, 
if properly implemented, will prove an 
effective deterrent to those who would 
impede, harrass, or disrupt the Federal 
legislative processes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to provide more effectively for the 
regulation of the use of, and for the 
preservation of safety and order within, 
the U.S. Capitol buildings and the U.S. 
Capitol Grounds, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CARROLL BURKS AND THE SHORT 
LINE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
month will mark the 54th annual meet- 
ing of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, and the third anniversary in 
office of its president, Carroll P. Burks. 

Short line railroads are an often over- 
looked but vital part of our rail system. 
They employ over 32,000, represent an 
investment estimated to be $1.6 billion, 
and earned in 1965 over $65 million. 
These rail lines can only be said to be 
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short in terms of their main line track- 
age. 

Carroll Burks, president of the Short 
Line Railroad Association, came to that 
association from my own Pacific North- 
west, where he spent 8 years as general 
superintendent of the Tacoma Municipal 
Belt Line Railroad. Congratulations are 
due Carroll for his 3 years of able leader- 
ship of the 245-member railroads of the 
Short Line Association. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
inserted in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks an article which appeared 
on Carroll Burks and the Short Line As- 
sociation in the September 26, 1966, issue 
of Railway Age. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wry SHORT LINES ARE an IMPORTANT SEGMENT 
or Nation’s RAIL NeTworK—ASSOCIATION’S 
PRESIDENT Burks Witt Presipe OVER 
Grovup’s 53D ANNUAL MEETING IN DENVER 
Tai WEEK 


One place where a roll-call can be enter- 
taining is at a meeting of short line rail- 
roads, The names of the companies at such 
meetings are not well-known, even in railroad 
circles. But they are, often in the phrase of 
a trainmaster who has just seen a Camas 
Prairie gondola, “a glory.” 

When Carroll P. Burks, president of the 
American Short Lime Railroad Association, 
calls the group’s 53rd annual meeting to 
order in Denver this week there will be a 
few old names missing. But there will be 
present a few new lines with intriguing 
names, almost enough to offset the short lines 
that were absorbed by Class I roads, aban- 
doned or shut down in 1965. 


MANY DIFFERENT TYPES 


Short lines constitute a substantial part 
of the U.S. railroad plant. But they are little 
known except to professional short line opera- 
tors and an occasional railfan with a taste 
for reading the fine type in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports, Short lines in- 
clude railroads that, literally, exist only on 
paper, properties that have operated in the 
red for 50 years and also lines whose operat- 
ing ratios make some blue chip trunk lines 
look inefficient. 

There are short lines that pay $35 dividends 
and there are short lines that somehow exist 
on a cash trickle that wouldn't keep a mod- 
erately-sized supermarket solvent, Few short 
lines would know what to do with a computer 
if they had one, but they provide direct, per- 
sonal and efficient railroad service to thou- 
sands of shippers Some operate at a 19th- 
century pace, but they haul bricks, potash, 
coal, pulpwood, sugar beets, sand and even 
trainloads of railfans with aplomb—mostly 
at a profit. They are, in short, an important 
segment of the nation’s rail network 


THE PROBLEMS GET KNOTTIER 


Short Line Association President Burks will 
be presiding over a meeting this week that 
will grapple with many of the same problems 
that a gathering of Class I roads would at- 
tempt to unravel. Despite the colorful- 
labeled membership, the group’s 245 member 
lines, like the trunk roads, reflect the eco- 
nomic and competitive wringer through 
which the entire industry has gone since the 
depression. The 245 short lines represent 
13,042 miles of main line railroad. 

Not that the short lines are in any dan- 
ger of becoming moribund. Far from it. There 
are several short lines under construction. 
The first new interstate railroad built in 
more than a quarter century (the Corinth 
& Counce in southwestern Tennessee) was 
completed just a few years ago. An even 
bigger road, the Sabine River & Northern, a 
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$40-million, 35-mile road is being built from 
Echo, Tex., to an interchange point with the 
Missouri Pacific and the Kansas City South- 
ern, 

Short line fans, in fact, say that a new 
golden age of short lines might even be in 
the cards—should Congress relent and mod- 
erate the Commodities Clause in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act that prohibits railroads 
from hauling traffic in which they have an 
interest. 

But, still new problems are increasing and 
old problems are more pressing. Many short 
lines are being bought up by larger roads. 
Some are being abandoned. Some are caught 
between rising equipment-hire costs and 
diminishing revenues. Others are feeling the 
threat of trunk line competition via piggy- 
back. 

ASLRA's 245 member roads manage to per- 
form an astonishing variety of work. The 
short lines may have operated only 13,042 
miles of main line, but they paid more than 
$269 million in wages to their 32,284 em- 
ployees in 1965. ASLRA President Burks notes 
that his member roads represent an invest- 
ment of $1.6 billion and that they chalked 
up $528.5 million in gross operating revenues 
last year. More impressively, they managed 
to get $65,085,000 of that down to the net 
column—a performance that draws envious 
sighs from many Class I rail officers. And '66 
will probably be better. Says Burks: “Short 
lines generally are sharing in the high rate 
of present general business activity.” 
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There are dark spots in the short lines’ 
future however, Burks says many lines are 
experiencing trouble because of the increased 
cost of car-hire and the absolute decrease 
in average ton-mile revenue that has come 
in recent years as the trunk lines have made 
competion to win back trafec from the high- 
ways. “Our costs are increasing, but our rev- 
enues, to a large extent, are controlled by 
the Class I carriers,” he says. 

Some short lines, too, are not able to han- 
dle the larger cars that are pouring into the 
nation’s carfleet. “Short lines are spending 
increasing sums on upgrading fixed plant, 
bridges, power and other things to stay 
alive,” notes an experienced short, line officer, 
“but it’s a race trying to keep up with all the 
changes being effected by the large rail- 
roads.” Another short line officer gloomily 
points out the disastrous potential for small 
roads if trunk lines continue to invade their 
territory with TOFC. Short lines everywhere 
are countering by entering the piggyback 
business themselves. 

PEOPLE PROBLEMS TOO 


Like the giants in railroading short lines 
find personnel problems bothersome. Some 
make extensive use of college and high school 
students on vacation. Wage scales, while 
comparable over-all to scales in national 
contracts (the short line wage bill amounted 
to about 55% of gross revenues), vary from 
property to property. Some short lines have 
no unions. Some short lines employees have 
better contracts than do workers on large 
roads. Many short lines operate on stand- 
by agreements, whereby workers get what- 
ever national settlements provide. 

There is a bright side to the situation. 
The jack-of-all-trades demands upon short 
line officers does tend to produce versatile, 
experienced officers whose knowledge of rail- 
roading is instinctive, wide and intimate. 
Says one knowledgeable personnel officer, 
“I have always wondered why big roads 
haven't raided short lines for management 
recruits. I would think the small roads would 
have some top-notch prospects.” 

PASSENGERS NO PROBLEM 


Unlike the large roads, short lines have no 
passenger problems. Here and there, short 
lines are in the passenger business, though 
only seasonally and only for devoted train- 
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lovers. The California Western, the Reader, 
the Strassburg Junction, the Arcadia, the 
New Hope & Ivy Land and others run passen- 
ger trains for railfans—and profit. 

Both the short lines and the ASLRA have 
some long-range things going for them. 
While longer line-hauls are not likely they do 
have high percentages of originating and 
terminating traffic. Short lines, traditionally 
not equipment-owning roads, are able to 
concentrate their capital expenditures into 
projects that will directly benefit their 
shippers and communities. 

Short lines are not likely to buy much 
equipment, despite growing shortages. “We're 
not going to get into the scramble for equip- 
ment,” notes one veteran short line rail- 
roader, “unless Rule 1 of the Car Service 
Rules is amended to make the short line 
car-owner position the same as that of the 
trunk line car-owner.” 

Another short line man points out that 
many short lines own and lease cars, but 
that high per diem rates are beginning to 
destroy many old and valid traffic relation- 
ships. He puts it this way: “If you can make 
money leasing cars, the per diem rates are 
too high. Short lines feel car-hire charges 
should be a break-even proposition all- 
around,” 

Another plus for the short lines could 
come from repeal or amendment of the Com- 
modities Clause which ASLRA feels has had 
a dampening effect upon entry into the short 
line field, A decision described as “too-close- 
for-comfort” in a 5-to-4 Supreme Court case 
involving a short line’s traffic has probably 
kept some short lines from being built. 

Still another plus is the financial solidity 
of the short lines. Many of them are owned 
by prosperous companies. Many are munic- 
ipally owned, though a majority of short 
lines are either publicly or privately held. 
One is owned by an orphange. An oil-rich 
Osage Indian gave the Sand Springs Railroad 
in Oklahoma to the Sand Springs Orphanage. 
The road’s three diesels handled $620,000 in 
business (with a net of $49,807) in 1965, with 
an operating ratio that trunk line men dream 
about. 

INVOLVED IN LOCAL AFFAIRS 


Roads like the Sand Springs, in fact, are 
the backbone of the group meeting in Den- 
ver this week. They very much tend to be 
intimately involved in the affairs of the 
towns and communities they serve. Newcom- 
ers at the ASLRA session will include the 
Livonia, Avon & Lakeville, the New Hope & 
Ivyland and the Narrangansett Pier rail- 
roads. They’ll lend their musical names to 
the short lines’ hustings and probably have 
some of their versatile executives in attend- 
ance. 

ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Old ASLRA lines in every corner of the 
country, however, can match names with any 
companies in the country. In the East, for 
example, are the Moshassuck Valley and the 
Steelton & Highspire railroads. The South 
can boast of the Cape Fear Railroad, the 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad and the Brim- 
stone Railroad. The West and Southwest need 
feel no shame, not with the Marinette, Toma- 
hawk & Western, the Advance & Puxico and 
other such gracing the roster of the region’s 
short lines. The Pacific region can point with 
pride to the Yreka & Western, the Apache 
Railroad and the Condon, Kinzua & South- 
ern. 

As one astonished (and delighted) traffic 
officer of a major railroad said upon going 
through a short line roster. “It’s almost 
enough to make one want to join ’em—to be 
listed with such railroads as the Boyne City 
Railroad and the Apalachicola Northern.” 
Had he done his homework, he could have 
added that both the Boyne City and the 
Apalachicola Northern would rather stylishly 
improve the averages of any group to which 
they belonged—especially in net income and 
operating efficiency. Boyne City, with an op- 
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erating ratio below 50%, and Apalachicola 
Northern, with a $379,888 net on a gross of 
$2.3 million, seem able to railroad with the 
best in the field. 


WHO JOINS ASLRA—AND WHY? 


About 40 Class I roads belong to the 
Short Line association. Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, Delaware & Ohio, Boston & Maine 
and other trunk lines pay ASLRA’s maxi- 
mum fee of $1,980. The minimum fee is 
$264. There are various reasons for joining 
the association. Traffic is important and the 
short lines do have traffic offices and con- 
nections for traffic that rolls in interchange. 

One short line veteran points to the per- 
sonal friendships many short line officers 
have with politicians high and low. Yet an- 
other observer notes that short lines are 
able to lobby and press for legislation at 
local, state and national levels—when some 
trunk lines are unable or unwilling to do 
so, “We can sometimes get a consensus when 
the ARR cannot.” 

Short lines, of course, find their organiza- 
tion valuable for direct and obvious rea- 
sons. Short line officers, often men with 
a half-dozen hats hanging in their offices, 
desperately need the expertise that an in- 
dustry-wide association can provide. The 
short line executive is often president, traf- 
fic solicitor, general manager, purchasing 
agent, accountant, treasurer and chief en- 
gineer—all rolled into one. He is sometimes 
also locomotive engineer, section foreman 
and labor relations officer. 

ASLRA, with a 14-man staff in Washing- 
ton and other major cities, provides short 
line officers with legal counsel, traffic orga- 
nization, and other important aid on an in- 
dustry-wide basis. An important part of the 
association’s work is advising members ne- 
gotiating labor contracts. Notes an associ- 
ation officer, “One bad contract agreed to 
by an inexperienced operator can create a 
real mess in the short line part of the rail- 
road business—and perhaps beyond, The 
typical short line operator is an innocent 
dealing with the experienced negotiators 
unions have on the other side of the table.” 

Association President Burks explains the 
short lines’ vitality this way: “Short lines 
are often captive lines, originating and ter- 
minating traffic—often at less cost than 
could the parent company. Over-all, the con- 
tinued existence of the short lines is fairly 
good evidence for their being able to rail- 
road at less cost than the trunk lines. We 
expect to be in business for a long time 
to come.” 


RICHARD H. AMBERG 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
September 3, Richard Hillery Amberg, 
publisher of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat and nationally-known newspaper- 
man and community leader, died unex- 
pectedly at New York City Hospital from 
a heart attack. He had been in the East 
on a combined business and personal trip 
with his family. 

Dick Amberg’s energy and tireless de- 
votion to the Globe-Democrat, the city of 
St. Louis, the State of Missouri, and the 
country will be sorely missed. The causes 
he supported effectively for the public 
good are legion. 

He is survived by his wife, Janet; his 
mother, Mrs. M. W. Amberg of Scarsdale, 
N.Y.; a daughter, Katharine, 21, a senior 
at Drury College in Springfield, Mo.; two 
sons, Richard Jr., 24, an employee of the 
Staten Island, N.., Advance, and 
Thomas, 19; and two sisters, Mrs. 
Thomas Moore and Mrs. George Fran- 
ham, both of Scarsdale. 

Dick Amberg was a dynamic crusader. 
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It was my privilege to know him as a 
true friend; and on that friendship, I 
placed high value. His death leaves my 
wife and me with a sense of deep per- 
sonal loss. 

Richard Amberg took over as Globe- 
Democrat publisher 12 years ago, coming 
from the Post-Standard of Syracuse, 
N.Y., where he had served as publisher 
for some 34 years. When he first became 
publisher of the Globe-Democrat in 1955, 
he told me that he was determined to 
improve the civic and economic spirit of 
St. Louis. Assigning reporters to research 
the field by interviewing civic, business, 
and labor leaders, he determined that of 
top priority was putting life into the 
national memorial on the city’s historic 
riverfront. The project had been strug- 
gling along for 20 years without interest 
or funds from the Federal Government. 
Dick worked arduously for local and na- 
tional support for the project; and soon 
thereafter the first Federal funds were 
forthcoming for the 630-foot Gateway 
Arch. 

One of his many additional achieve- 
ments was the establishment of the 
Herbert Hoover Boys’ Club of St. Louis 
on the site of the old Busch Stadium in 
North St. Louis. In 1966 he raised ap- 
proximately $1 million for this project, 
and named it after his close friend who 
he often commented had a compassion 
for the underprivileged which influenced 
him throughout his life. 

Dick Amberg also organized the Back- 
stoppers which supports the St. Louis 
Police and Firemen’s Fund, Inc. In addi- 
tion, he was general chairman of the 
1961 Brotherhood Week sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and executive vice chairman of the 
drive for the Winston Churchill Memorial 
Library at Fulton, Mo. 

The city which he served so well ex- 
pressed its appreciation last December 
with the highest tribute possible to one 
dedicated to community improvement by 
bestowing upon him the coveted St. Louis 
Award. In addition, he had the great 
honor of being elected to the Missouri 
Squires. 

Dick Amberg also played a vital role in 
State government. In 1958, he instituted 
the Globe-Democrat awards for legisla- 
‘tors, which are given to nine or 10 out- 
standing lawmakers every 2 years. He 
worked relentlessly for State conflict of 
interest statutes. Having served on a 
commission which drew up a successful 
conflict of interest bill for the State of 
New York in 1954, he began urging enact- 
ment of similar legislation in Missouri. 
In 1961, he testified for such legislation 
before a legislative committee. It was 
defeated in 1961 and 1963. Continuing to 
work for its enactment, however, he was 
rewarded in 1965 when the State legisla- 
ture approved a strong conflicts bill. 

Other legislation to which he devoted 
much of his efforts included tougher laws 
for unsafe drivers, legislation requiring 
chemical tests for drunk driving suspects, 
and establishment of a point system to 
take repeated offenders off the roads. He 
urged higher gasoline taxes to build 
better roads, and was a strong backer of 
the recent improvement of Missouri's 
mental health program. 
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The University of Missouri’s Honor 
Award for Distinguished Service in Jour- 
nalism was presented to the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat in May 1967. 

Last April Dick Amberg was one of 
three new Associated Press directors 
elected at the worldwide news-gathering 
organization’s annual meeting in New 
York. 

When Dick came to St. Louis, he 
brought with him a record of achieve- 
ment and hard work. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1933 magna cum laude in his- 
tory and literature; and he was also a 
graduate of the U.S. Naval War College. 

Dick rose from ensign to commander 
during World War II, serving as flag 
secretary to Adm. R. K. Turner, com- 
mander of the amphibious forces in the 
Pacific. He was also naval adviser on the 
staff of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. He was awarded the Legion 
of Merit by General MacArthur, and had 
seven battle stars on his Pacific ribbon. 

Dick was a great admirer of General 
MacArthur. He served as trustee of the 
foundation which maintains the Old 
Soldier's tomb. 

Wednesday, prior to his death, Dick 
had received the American Legion’s an- 
nual Fourth Estate Award for distin- 
guished public service in the field of 
communications. He was to have had 
lunch with President Johnson the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 

Dick was born June 5, 1912, in New 
York City, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Max 
W. Amberg. On June 18, 1938, he married 
the former Janet Katharine Law, as well 
respected and loved as any woman in 
Missouri. He began his career in journal- 
ism in 1933. Four years later he became 
the youngest publisher of a daily news- 
paper in the United States, the Oil City, 
Pa., Blizzard. 

Following the war, Dick became direc- 
tor of public relations for the American 
Transit Co., general manager of a Long 
Island, N.Y., newspaper; and adminis- 
trative assistant at the New York Herald 
Tribune before going to Syracuse in 1950 
as vice president and general manager. 
He was named publisher of the Post- 
Standard on January 1, 1952. 

In 1954 the former New York Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey named him to a Com- 
mission on Ethics and Integrity in Gov- 
ernment. In 1966 he was appointed by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara to the 
Board of the National War College. 

Dick was a member of the board of 
directors of nine national organizations 
including the Boy Scouts, Boys Clubs, and 
the American Cancer Society. He held 
memberships on 18 local and State 
boards including Scottish Rite Founda- 
tion, Central Institute for the Deaf, and 
the Missouri Public Expenditure Survey. 

The day Richard Amberg left us was a 
sad day for St. Louis and the Nation. He 
was an American patriot, one who held 
his head high in the sincerity of his con- 
victions. To us who loved and respected 
him he brings to mind the words of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: “A friend may 
well be reckoned the masterpiece of 
nature.” 


In closing, Mr. President, the Globe- 
Democrat of September 5 contained a 
most moving tribute to its publisher. The 
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eulogy delivered by the Rev. Dr. J. Lay- 
ton Mauze, Jr. at the funeral of Richard 
Amberg expresses the thought of many 
who knew him. KMOX radio had an edi- 
torial which also expresses this think- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Globe-Democrat article, “A Giant Has 
Passed Our Way;” the KMOX editorial 
“The Living Legacy of Richard Amberg;” 
and the text of the eulogy be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the items 
requested were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
September 5, 1967] 


A Grant Has Passep Our War 


When he came to St. Louis from his home 
in the East a dozen years ago hardly a soul 
knew him here. He was new to the Mid- 
west and when he walked along the streets 
he received only rarely a greeting or a nod 
of recognition from a passerby. But seldom 
has a stranger become so quickly a vital part 
of his new community, and seldom has he 
contributed so much to its progress and wel- 
fare or left such an impress on its people 
and its spirit in so short a span of years. 

Now he is gone from the community as 
suddenly as he came. And there is a deep 
sadness, an empty feeling of great loss among 
those men and women on The Globe-Demo- 
crat who worked intimately with and for 
Richard H. Amberg, who was publisher of 
this newspaper for the past 12 years. His 
untimely and unexpected death occurred in 
New York Sunday a few hours after he was 
stricken by a heart attack. 

But there is equally a feeling of deep sad- 
ness and irrepairable loss among the people 
of the St. Louis community, where he la- 
bored y and tirelessly for the 
right and for the public welfare. 

They say—many of these people—that his 
like will not soon be found again, that he will 
be sorely missed because he gave the commu- 
nity an inspiring and a dynamic leadership 
that did much to move it forward from its 
former lethargy and put it among the cities 
of the nation which are in the forefront of 
progress. 

They speak of his courage to fight indom- 
itably for what he believed was right, and 
of his zeal for good and just causes, and of 
his abiding compassion for his fellow man 
and his selfless expenditure of time and 
energy in behalf of the public welfare. 

They say he was a catalyst who stimulated 
many constructive civic programs in this 
community, who brought a new driving force 
which has done much to inspire the amazing 
renaissance which has given the downtown 
business section new life. He helped trans- 
form the eyesore riverfront now dominated 
by the incomparable Gateway Arc of world 
renown, encouraged the new downtown sta- 
dium, helped effect the miracle of the Mill 
Creek Valley renewal and brought to immi- 
nent completion the vital new Poplar street 
free bridge which will span the Mississippi. 

They speak, too, of the dynamism he gave 
The Globe-Democrat, changing {t from a 
lackadaisical newspaper into a vigorous and 
beneficial force locally and nationally, caus- 
ing it to be ranked among the nation’s top 
dailies. And whether they agreed with him 
or not, they speak of his pungent, incisive 
and eloquent editorials which gave crystal- 
line clarity to the issues of the day. 

And they speak of his many humanitarian 
campaigns to raise funds for those who 
needed help of some kind. 

There are, indeed, those who say it may 
have been these relentless efforts through 
his newspaper and personally in behalf of 
the public weal that hastened his death. 

He was at the apex of a brilliant newspaper 
career which had spread his name far beyond 
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St. Louis and the Midwest and had made 
him one of the best known publishers and 
editors in America. He was consulted by Gov- 
ernors and even Presidents, and was the 
subject of occasional articles in national 
magazines and other publications. 

The most recent of the giant community 
projects on which he worked long and assid- 
iously was the establishment of the new 
Herbert Hoover Boys’ Club of St. Louis on 
the historic old baseball field where Busch 
Stadium stood on North Grand boulevard. 
He was the prime mover of this project from 
the beginning and headed a campaign which 
raised approximately $1,000,000 to build the 
club, the finest of its kind in America. 

There, 3300 boys from 6 to 16 years can get 
off the streets, find recreation, entertain- 
ment, instruction and a practical application 
of ideals that will make them good and 
responsible citizens. It was a project close 
to Mr. Amberg’s heart, and one that will 
remain as a living monument to his deep 
concern for the youth of the community and 
the nation and to his devotion and admira- 
tion for the late Herbert Hoover—in whose 
honor he asked that the club be named. 

Mr. Amberg was an enduring patriot, and 
he manifested it in his daily life as well as 
his editorials. Transplanted from the East- 
ern seaboard to the Middle West, he soon 
came to love St. Louis and its people. He will 
be buried here among those he came to know 
so fondly. But his devotion to his country 
was not more than that to his community. 

During World War II he served with the 
Navy and saw enough active duty in the 
Pacific to receive seven battle stars and 13 
medals and citations. Among them was the 
Legion of Merit, given him by General 
Douglas MacArthur whose naval advisor he 
had been. A comradeship developed between 
the two which continued until the General's 
death. 

And Mr. Amberg came to regard General 
MacArthur as one of the great Americans, 
and he shared the old warrior’s resolute con- 
viction that there is no substitute for victory. 
Hence, with a strong clear voice he unceas- 
ingly advocated editorially that the United 
States should not dally with Communist ag- 
gression in Vietnam, but should strike the 
enemy with the full and devastating force of 
America’s military might to bring the war to 
a complete and decisive victory in the short- 
est possible time. 

Indeed, it was partly his courageous edi- 
torials for sterner measures against North 
Vietnamese and the Viet Cong—in the face 
of a great outcry from some quarters for soft 
measures and compromise—together with 
other manifestations of selfless patriotism 
that took him to Boston three days before 
his death to receive from the American 
Legion its highest honor to newspapers—the 
Fourth Estate Award for distinguished public 
service in the field of communications. 

Richard H. Amberg was born in New York 
City 55 years ago. He was educated at Harvard 
where he was graduated in 1933 magna cum 
laude. He started his newspaper career shortly 
thereafter and his first position of promi- 
nence was as publisher and editor of the Oil 
City (Pa.) Blizzard. He was 25, and the 
youngest publisher of a daily in the United 
States. 

World War II interrupted his career and 
afterward he caught the eye of Samuel I. 
Newhouse, who was building a giant news- 
paper empire. He became publisher of the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard. He was a re- 
freshingly new kind of publisher and editor. 
He was also a speaker and writer with a flu- 
ent, trenchant style who projected a lot of 
Positive opinions from his editorial page. 

Mr. Newhouse bought the sluggish St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat in 1955. Diek“ Amberg, as 
he was commonly known to his friends, was 
made publisher. 

To the people of St. Louis and to his staff 
he introduced himself by announcing, “We 
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are going to be a fighter for the right. We are 


going to take sides on every issue. . . . The 
Globe-Democrat will never run away from a 
battle. . . We may not always be right, but 
we will take an honest cut at the ball.” 

He set the new pace and spirit of the news- 
paper. Editorials acquired a new zing. 

A rousing Globe-Democrat campaign, to- 
gether with effective personal maneuvering 
by Mr. Amberg among railroads and politi- 
cians, did much to break the riverfront log 
jam. Today the result is the beautiful new 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial and 
its towering Gateway Arch. This inspiring 
success brought an exciting chain reaction 
of new developments in the area which has 
rejuvenated the entire downtown area. 

The equally revitalized Globe-Democrat be- 
came a crusading newspaper, with the pub- 
lisher himself as the dynamo in nearly all 
crusades. He used the hard-hitting newspaper 
campaign to get things done, He fought for 
better public health, better public safety, 
better government, greater civic growth, more 
prosperity. He detested and castigated crime 
and corruption in any form and attacked 
them with stinging articles and editorials. 

He believed newspapers had lost the capac- 
ity for indignation. Certainly he hadn’t. 

He did more than that. He moved out 
among the people. He went to luncheons and 
dinners and other gatherings. He served on a 
plethora of boards and committees. He talked 
to the people individually and collectively. 
He talked to them from the speaker's plat- 
form—his extemporaneous addresses sounded 
as though they had been meticulously pre- 
pared and rehearsed. 

In his prodigious participation in the af- 
fairs of the community—the people’s prob- 
lems became those of his newspaper—he be- 
longed to a great list of civic, welfare, busi- 
ness, educational, fraternal and other orga- 
nizations. He served on the boards of 19 local 
and state associations, on nine national 
boards. He was trustee of a half dozen col- 
leges. 

His honors and awards for his selfless serv- 
ices added up to the dozens. One of them 
was the coveted St. Louis Award of 1966. 

A giant has passed our way. His courage 
and good works will long be remembered. 


[An editorial of KMOX radio, Sept. 4, 1967] 
Tue L WING LEGACY OF RICHARD AMBERG 
Richard Amberg is gone . . suddenly, 

shockingly, tragically. It’s difficult to imag- 

ine St. Louis without him, 

Richard Amberg was a big man... big 
in mind, in heart, in spirit. And his passing 
leaves a big void. 

Richard Amberg was a great publisher. His 
newspaper’s energetic devotion to our city 
. .. its growth and its future . . were vital 
factors in the rebirth of our metropolitan 
area. 

Richard Amberg was a great humanitarian. 
His concern for the less fortunate was a driv- 
ing force for action. The Herbert Hoover 
Boys’ Club, the Old Newsboys campaign for 
children’s charity will bring our city a har- 
vest of good citizenship in the generations to 
come, 

Richard Amberg was a great patriot... 
not “my country right or wrong”. . . but a 
thoughtful dedication to the ideals of in- 
dividualism, personal responsibility, self- 
discipline, initiative that made our country 
grow ... and will keep it growing. 


[An editorial of KMOX radio, Sept. 4, 1967] 


TRIBUTE TO PUBLISHER OF St. Lovis GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT ON THE OccCasIon or His SUDDEN 
DEATH 
Richard Amberg was a great St. Louisian 

concerned with a broad spectrum of civic 
problems and potentials, working tirelessly 
and often without personal credit 
for the good of the community as a whole. 
Richard Amberg was a great human being. 
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His devoted family life . . his example to 
the young people in his own family and the 
entire community... his application of 
great spiritual principles in his every effort. 
These contributions cannot be forgotten. 
Richard Amberg is gone. But the achieve- 
ments he leaves behind him will continue 
to be guideposts for all of us. When perplex- 
ing problems challenge our minds and our 
hearts in the future, we will ask ourselves 
... “What would Dick Amberg have done?” 
This reliance on his principles and his prece- 
dents will be his living legacy to all of us. 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sept. 7, 
1967] 


A FINAL TRIBUTE 


(Text of the eulogy delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Layton Mauze, Jr., at the funeral of 
Richard H. Amberg) 


It is quite difficult for me to crowd the 
reflections of 12 years of intimate association 
with Dick Amberg into a rather brief state- 
ment. Indeed a volume could be written 
of his worth and works, his true nobility and 
power, his good sense, his absolute integrity, 
his lovely companionableness, his goodness 
and his greatness. 

The practice of the law of human service 
is, in the eyes of all truly native members of 
an acquisitive society, the most drab and 
unattractive of pursuits. Such an observer 
must have been puzzled and incredulous 
when he saw the air with which this great 
friend of ours, Dick Amberg, trudged from 
an office interview to an important meeting, 
to a large dinner or some speaking engage- 
ment. For he did it all with a persistent 
gusto of enjoyment that makes me think 
of Francis of Assissi at the edge of a forest 
drawing one twig over another to make 
music for God and his living creatures. 

“Heard melodies are sweet—but those un- 
heard are sweeter.” 

Dick could give himself so constantly and 
so usefully because he was endowed with 
so many gifts of mind and heart. He had at 
once a deep love for men and a very shrewd 
understanding of their foibles as well as of 
their virtues. His sagacity in determining a 
course of action rested solely on his insight. 
A man who had been associated with him in 
various endeavors once said to me, “The only 
man whose judgment I would accept in pref- 
erence to my own is Dick Amberg.” 

Dick loved and admired the simple worth 
of steadfast lives, whether in humble places 
or in high. But he counted it right to be 
helpful to all men. I personally know that 
he helped many, without harshness, who 
might be numbered among the unworthy. 
But he was never taken in by them. And I 
think it must have been a salutary experi- 
ence for some of this sort to receive his 
generosity, while they had to bear at the 
same the glance of those tolerant but pene- 
trating eyes. 

Dick's intellect was such that few men 
dreamed of matching it, but the erring, the 
humblest, the poorest, and the most illiterate, 
never felt uncomfortable or unhappy in his 
presence. His kindliness, his understanding, 
his sympathy, his broad outlook on life, his 
lack of thought of himself and what he had 
accomplished, somehow closed the barrier 
and made him kin with his less privileged 
brother. 

With Dick there was never any waste of 
motion or effort. He did all that was to be 
done without friction, or delay or haste. He 
spoke no unnecessary words and he wasted 
no time. He was the soul of promptitude and 
accuracy and honor. His spirit was all kind- 
ness and goodness, but it was also direct and 
quick and intense. He made no concealment 
of his approvals or disapprovals when it was 
his duty to speak or act. In a day when 
multitudes think it’s wrong to be right, Dick 
was mostly right, and he courageously stood 
for it. 
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One of Dick’s favorite passages from liter- 
ature was when Joan of Arc was being 
hounded by her inquisitors: “Why was it 
your Standard had place at the crowning of 
the King in the Cathedral of Rheims, rather 
than those of other captains?” 

Then soft and low, came this touching 
speech which will live as long as language 
lives, and pass into all tongues, and move all 
gentle hearts wheresoever it shall come, 
down to the latest day. Says Joan, “It had 
borne the burden; it had earned the honor.” 

Well, Dick also bore the burden and justly 
earned the multiplicity of honors conferred 
upon him, but he wore them all very lightly, 
there were no balloons under his armpits, and 
he forgot them entirely in his daily con- 
tacts with men and women. 

Men trusted Dick because he was wise; 
they loved him because he was good. They 
confided in him because he had the large 
charity that covers a multitude of sins and 
the human sympathy that makes men kind. 
They sought his friendship because they 
knew that he himself followed his divine 
Master and Savior Jesus Christ, in loving 
mercy, doing justly and walking humbly 
with his God. 

He was a devoted and loyal member of 

this church and for many years served on 
the Session. Never a Sunday passed when Dick 
and his lovely family were absent from wor- 
ship on Sunday morning except for illness 
or unless they were out of the city. He loved 
his Lord and he wasn’t ashamed to say so. 
His faith was deep. You ask the secret of 
such a worthy life? It can only be one 
thing—it’s a life hid with Christ in God. His 
life has been a great inspiration to all who 
have known and loved him, and somehow we 
have been better men because we have known 
him. 
Now that he no longer walks with us in 
the flesh, we are the more keenly aware of 
his magnanimous spirit, and while we mourn 
our personal loss, we are eternally thankful 
to God that we were vouchsafed to know 
and love His worthy servant. Truly through 
him, there was ever manifested the Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Love of God 
our Father, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit. 

I can see him now accepting the joys of 
Heaven with the same quick gladness, and 
heaven’s honors with the same humble and 
slightly deprecating geniality with which he 
accepted, as they came, the joys and honors 
of earth, now that he has heard the sum- 
mons, “Come up higher.” Even then, we may 
surmise that he had to be led, or perhaps 
gently pushed by a into the 
pee God had prepared for one who loved 

m. 

To be sure, others will carry on Dick's work, 
but his place will always remain vacant, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the Committee on Public Works, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the Committee on Commerce be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appropri- 
ation to the Department of the Interior for 
“Management and protection,” National 
Park Service, for the fiscal year 1968, had 
been reapportioned on a basis which indi- 
cates the necessity for a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Don Ho 
Yee from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation has been suspended, transmitted 
to the Senate on February 1, 1967; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a letter, in the nature of a 
petition, praying for a redress of griev- 
ances, with accompanying papers, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Alfred B. Fitt, of Michigan, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Price Daniel, of Texas, to be Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port favorably the nomination of Maj. 
Gen. Winston P. Wilson, Air National 
Guard, for reappointment as Chief, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau for 4 years; and the 
nomination of Adm. Noel A. M. Gaylor, 
for appointment to the grade of vice ad- 
miral in connection with his assignment 
as Deputy Director, Strategic Target 
Planning. I ask that these nominations 
be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the calendar, are as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, Air National 
Guard, to be reappointed as Chief, National 
Guard Bureau; and 

Rear Adm. Noel A. M. Gayler, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition, I report favorably 509 promotions 
to the grade of captain in the Navy, 237 
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appointments in the Marine Corps in 
grade of colonel and below, and 983 
appointments in the Air Force in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel and below. 
Since these names have already been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 
order to save the expense of printing 
on the Executive Calendar I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to lie 
on the Secretary’s desk for the informa- 
tion of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Roy J. Casteel, and sundry other officers, 
for appointment and reappointment in the 
Marine Corps; 

William C. Airheart, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Marine Corps; 

Frank M. Adams, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the U.S. Navy; 

William B. Duty, for reappointment to the 
active list of the Regular Air Force, from 
the temporary disability retired list; 

Eugene J. Birkemeyer, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force; 

Franklin G. Abel, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force; and 

Elmer L. Alderfer, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished graduates of the Air Force Of- 
ficer Training School, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2507. A bill relating to dealings between 
parties to franchise agreements; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EAsTLAND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
MONDALE) : 

S. 2508. A bill to authorize direct home 
loans by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development in certain cases where private 
financing on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions is not available; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hartke when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 2509. A bill for the relief of William 
H. T. Carney; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


PROMOTION OF ALLIED COOPERA- 
TION TO BRING AN END TO THE 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Boccs, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Corton, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Hansen, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Javits, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Pearson, Mr. PROUTY, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. 
Young of North Dakota) submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 173) to promote Allied 
cooperation to bring an end to the war 
in Vietnam, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Percy, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 
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THE FRANCHISE DISTRIBUTION ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, today 
I introduce the Franchise Distribution 
Act of 1967. 

This legislation is long overdue. 

In the past decade there has been an 
enormous growth in the franchise sys- 
tem of distributing goods and services in 
this country. It is presently estimated 
that the franchise system accounts for 
10 percent of this Nation’s gross national 
product and 25 percent of all retail sales. 
Thus, the welfare of these franchisees as 
such is a matter of direct public concern. 

With the growth in the franchise sys- 
tem there has been a rising ground swell 
of complaints of unfair practices by fran- 
chisors. To many, the franchisee seems 
to be losing his stature as an independent 
businessman. In a number of industries 
franchisees have become simply the tools 
of the franchisors even though the fran- 
chisee is supplying the capital and effort 
to market the goods and products of the 
franchisor. Unfair and inequitable prac- 
tices by franchisors are widespread. In 
short, the balance of power in the fran- 
chisor-franchisee relationship is now 
heavily weighed in favor of the fran- 
chisor. 

The bill, which I introduced herewith, 
tends to correct this imbalance of power 
between franchisors and franchisees. It 
is a simple and direct bill relating to 
the franchise system as a whole whether 
the franchisor distributes goods or com- 
modities or renders services. The term 
“franchise” is broadly defined to include 
almost every type of franchise arrange- 
ment. 

This bill first requires that, notwith- 
standing the terms of any franchise 
agreement, that the franchisor must 
deal in a fair and equitable manner with 
its franchisees and must also deal in ac- 
cordance with reasonable standards of 
fair dealing. The franchisor is also re- 
quired to deal honestly and to avoid co- 
ercing and intimidating its franchise. 

The bill further provides that the fran- 
chisor must not compete unfairly with 
its franchisee in selling goods or ren- 
dering services and provides that a fran- 
chisee must be on an equal basis with 
any other person in buying goods or 
commodities from its franchisor. This 
latter provision simply requires that the 
franchisor sell its goods or commodi- 
ties at the same price to its franchisee 
as to any other person. 

This bill also relates to termination or 
cancellation of franchisees. When a fran- 
chisee desires to sell its business, it is 
permitted to do so under this bill with- 
out unreasonable interference by the 
franchisor. Further, in the event the 
franchisor terminates the franchisee 
without the consent of the franchisee, 
the franchisor is required to buy the fa- 
cilities of the franchisee at fair market 
value. 

The statute provides improved rem- 
edies for the franchisees’ protection, The 
franchisee may recover twofold dam- 
ages for violation of the act. In addition, 
the franchisee may obtain an injunction 
to prevent continuation of violations of 
the act injurious to the franchisee. 

Gentlemen, remedial legislation in this 
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area is long overdue and I urge your 
serious consideration and support of this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2507) relating to dealings 
between parties to franchise agreements, 
introduced by Mr. EASTLAND, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


DIRECT HOUSING LOANS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today, with Senator 
MonDALE as cosponsor, a bill authorizing 
direct home loans by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development in cer- 
tain cases where private financing on 
reasonable terms and conditions is not 
available. 

Iam particularly pleased to have Sena- 
tor Monpate, who is so well known for 
his able work on the Housing Subcom- 
mittee, as a cosponsor of this bill. 2 
bill itself is in many respects identica 
to S, 2280 on which I testified before the 
subcommittee recently. 

The bill is aimed to deal with the prob- 
lem of those who, having found a home 
they desire to purchase, are unable to 
find private financing for the mortgage 
in spite of meeting all the normal re- 
quirements of a borrower for this pur- 
pose. In such a case, having been unable 
to secure mortgage funds, this bill would 
make it possible for the prospective bor- 
rower to secure them directly from a 
$50 million revolving fund administered 
by the Department. Having met the 
criteria, the mortgage would then be 
purchased by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association just as though this were 
any other kind of FHA arrangement, 
and the purchase price would revert to 
the fund, thus making it available for 
others. 

The $50 million fund is a revolving 
fund, replenished as the mortgages it 
finances are “turned over,” so that its 
potential is much greater than its face 
sum, While more might be desirable, 
probably the new sum is more realistic 
in the current atmosphere of cost cut- 
ting than was the $100 million in S. 
2280, even though a loan fund is not 
an ultimate expense. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that in 
view of the consideration of S. 2280 in 
the hearings and the revisions made in 
the bill that I offer for myself and 
Senator MONDALE, that the bill will be 
adopted by the Banking and Currency 
Committee in its deliberations now be- 
ing carried on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2508) to authorize direct 
home loans by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development in certain cases 
where private financing on reasonable 
terms and conditions is not available, 
introduced: by Mr, Hartke (for himself 
and Mr. MonpbaLe), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


AMENDMENT NO. 382 


A FAIR METHOD OF REIMBURSEMENT FOR HOS- 
PITAL AND EXTENDED CARE SERVICES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to H.R. 12080 and ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp, and 
printed and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment (No. 382) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

On page 69, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“METHOD OF DETERMINING REASONABLE COST 
FOR PROVIDERS OF SERVICES 

“Sec. 142. (a) (1) Strike out the third 
sentence of section 1861 (v) (1) of the Social 
Security Act and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘Such regulations (A) shall pro- 
vide for the determination of costs of serv- 
ices on a per diem basis in all cases where 
the circumstances under which the services 
provided so permit, and, in cases where such 
circumstances do not so permit, may provide 
for the determination of costs of services on 
a per unit, per capita, or other basis, (B) 
may provide for the use of estimates of costs 
of particular items or services, and (C) may 
provide for the use of charges or a percentage 
of charges where this method reasonably re- 
fiects the costs. With a view to not encour- 
aging inefficiency, in determining a per 
diem basis for cost of services there shall be 
taken into account the per diem costs pre- 
vailing in a community for comparable 
quality and levels of services. Such regula- 
tions shall include provision for specific rec- 
ognition of a reasonable return on fair mar- 
ket value of the facility (determined in ac- 
cordance with periodic Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration or similar appraisals); but the 
rate of return so recognized shall not ex- 
ceed one and one-half times the average of 
the rates of interest, for each of the months 
any part of which is included in such fiscal 
period, on obligations issued for purchase 
by the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund. Where such return is allowed, there 
shall not be allowed interest on capital in- 
debtedness or depreciation on the facility in 
determining reimbursable costs.’ 

“(2) The fourth sentence of such section 
1861(v)(1) is amended by inserting ‘(except 
as might happen by reason of the provisions 
of clause (A) of the preceding sentence)’ 
immediately after ‘will not’. 

“(3) The last sentence of such section 
1861(v) (1) is hereby repealed. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be applicable to services pro- 
vided under title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act on and after July 1, 1968.” 

On page 160, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 


“METHOD OF DETERMINING REASONABLE COST 
UNDER TITLE XIX FOR INPATIENT HOSPITAL 
SERVICES, SKILLED NURSING HOME SERVICES, 
AND HOME HEALTH CARE SERVICES 
“Sec. 232. (a) Section 1902 (a) (13) (B) of 

the Social Security Act is amended to read 

as follows: ‘(B) for payment of the reason- 
able cost (as determined in accordance with 
the regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
for determining reasonable cost under title 

XVIIL) of inpatient hospital services, skilled 

nursing home services, and home health care 

services, provided under the plan;’. 
“(b) The amendment made by subsection 

(a) shall take effect July 1, 1969.” 
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On page 187, strike out lines 18 through 20, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “(as 
determined in accordance with the regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary for de- 
termining reasonable cost under title XVIII) 
of inpatient hospital services, skilled nursing 
home services, and home health care services, 
provided under the plan;”. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, many of 
our colleagues are aware that our hospi- 
tals and extended-care facilities around 
the Nation are very dissatisfied with the 
reimbursement which they are receiving 
under the medicare program. In particu- 
lar, hospitals are very dissatisfied, and 
I believe rightfully so. with the so-called 
RCCAC method which the regulations of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare now require. This method 
is very complicated and deliberately re- 
fleets one conclusion about the difference 
in hospital costs for different age groups. 
It takes advantage of the fact that aged 
people use less hospital ancillary services 
per patient day than younger patients 
but does not reflect the likelihood that 
aged people use more nursing services 
and other components of the room and 
board category of hospital expenses. 

I am aware that the position of some 
administration officials is to take a “‘wait- 
and-see” attitude toward this important 
problem. They seem to want to “wait 
and see” if hospitals and extended-care 
facilities can survive their shortsighted 
policies. Mr. President, we just cannot 
take the risks the administration would 
have us take. We cannot risk that the 
present policies and procedures of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will result in widespread finan- 
cial havoc among our health facilities, 
which responsible people in the field as- 
sure us will happen. 

Mr. President, we cannot run the risk 
of having hospitals nd extended-care 
facilities denied those entitled to them 
because these facilities cannot afford to 
seek certification under our Federal 
programs. 

We must have reimbursement policies 
in these Government programs which 
support our hospitals and extended care 
facilities in their efforts to maintain and 
improve the quality of services, and we 
need them now. 

Mr. President, I offer what I believe is 
an equitable, sound, and acceptable solu- 
tion to this problem. My amendment to 
the House-passed social security bill, 
H.R. 12080, would require the Govern- 
ment to use the per diem method of re- 
imbursing hospitals and extended care 
facilities under all of the programs in 
the Social Security Act, not just medi- 
care. We must remember that title XIX, 
the medicaid program, and title V, the 
maternal and infant care and crippled 
children’s program, also pay for these 
services. 

Title XIX covers a wide segment of the 
population, those who are medically in- 
digent, ranging in age from the very 
young to the very old. The maternal and 
infant care and crippled children’s pro- 
grams meet the hospital expenses of 
many mothers and children. What I pro- 
pose, Mr. President, is to pay for services 
for all of the patients under these titles 
through one single, easy-to-administer, 
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easy-to-understand method. This meth- 
od, the per diem method, is in widespread 
use by Blue Cross plans around the coun- 
try and Blue Cross plans and hospitals 
are accustomed to the method and satis- 
fied with it. Moreover, Mr. President, my 
proposal for using the per diem method 
for all of these programs avoids the 
problems which the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare says that 
it sees with using the per diem method 
for title XVIII alone. Since the per diem 
method would apply to patients of all 
ages there would no longer be any sup- 
posed need to try to use a complicated 
method like the RCCAC method to sepa- 
rate one group’s costs from all the rest. 

Mr. President, my amendment also 
provides for a fair rate of return on the 
fair market value of the facility. The 
Senate passed this portion of the amend- 
ment last year insofar as extended care 
facilities are concerned, but the confer- 
ence report changed it to apply to “net 
equity” rather than fair market value. 
This is not a fair basis, and has resulted 
in much dissatisfaction. The fairest ap- 
proach is to use fair market value, based 
on an FHA appraisal. This, of course, 
should not permit a doubling up by al- 
lowing reimbursable costs to include in- 
terest on capital investment and depre- 
ciation, and my amendment so provides. 

Mr, President, my proposal is simple, 
it is just. It is fair to the hospitals, and 
extended care facilities, it is fair to pa- 
tients, it is fair to the Government. I urge 
my colleagues to support this amend- 
ment, which will assure that those en- 
titled to quality services will be able to 
receive them. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1968—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 383 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 12474) making appro- 
priations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 915) to provide 
for the establishment of a Federal Judi- 
cial Center. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs], I also ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2349) to provide 
for the appointment of additional circuit 
judges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF INDIVIDUALS DIS- 
ADVANTAGED BY LACK OF EDU- 
CATION OR JOB TRAINING 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
Thursday my friend, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] addressed the national meeting 
of the Institute of Temporary Services, 
Inc., in Washington. 

Senator Prouty offered important 
challenges to the organization for mak- 
ing significant contributions toward the 
employment of individuals who are dis- 
advantaged by age or lack of education 
or job training. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Please accept my apologies for not having 
been able to lunch with you, much as I 
would have desired to do so. As you probably 
know, the 1967 amendments, to the Poverty 
Program are now being debated in the 
Senate, and, as ranking minority member of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare’s Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty, it is necessary for 
me to be on the Floor most of the time. 

I intend to talk to you generally about the 
need for and types of training programs re- 
quired in our national commitment to fight 
poverty. 

It is impossible for me to get into this 
subject, however, without a few preliminary 
remarks bearing on the over-all concepts and 
policies of the War on Poverty. I think we 
can accept as a basic premise the fact that 
the objectives sought to be obtained by the 
Poverty Program are accepted by a vast ma- 
jority of our citizens. This is so because the 
results we seek are consistent with the 
American Dream on which this nation has 
been built—the concept that any boy can 
grow up to be President, the rags-to-riches 
stories by such writers as Horatio Alger 
which I am sure that most of us read in 
our childhood, and the American's tradition- 
al sympathy for the underdog. 

The inevitable question which then arises 
is, why is the Poverty Program the most con- 
troversial program in our country today? Why 
is it being criticized by rank and file citizens 
more than any other Federally financed pro- 
gram? I do not like the answer I will give 
you. Yet I am convinced that this is true be- 
cause there is growing skepticism as to the 
integrity and efficiency of administration, 
and a wide conclusion that political influence 
and interference with these programs is in- 
creasing. 

We are now starting our fourth year of 
our formal and federally contrived effort 
known as the War on Poverty. We must face 
up to the fact that we have so far failed in 
substantial measure to accomplish the goals 
set by the initial Economic Opportunity Act 
passed by the Congress in 1964. 

We must acknowledge that we have failed 
because we have not produced. Catchy slo- 
gans which instill hope in those who have 
no hope and lilting promises which bring the 
first sparks of motivation to the hearts of 
those who have known only failure and des- 
pair during their lives may help win elections 
for a while, but frustration and bitter dis- 
illusionment replace these feelings when the 
passage of time reveals that the slogans have 
been repudiated and that the promises have 
not been fulfilled. Events of the past sum- 
mer amply illustrate the fact that the bitter- 
ness engendered among our disadvantaged 
people by this failure may be leading us 
rapidly down the road to anarchy. 

I have characterized our failure in the War 
on Poverty as the Performance Gap between 
promises and results. Failure here, however, 
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is crueler than if we had never declared war 
on poverty in the first place. 

I submit that we cannot intelligently con- 
sider the elimination of poverty without 
considering how the major roadblocks to 
massive training and retraining of substan- 
tial segments of this nation’s labor force can 
be resolved. 

When I speak of training, I include the 
need to educate, as both these elements are 
indispensable in making our unemployed 
employable. 

In the not too distant past, most untrained 
workers could procure unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs and many boys grew up working 
on the family farm or on a farm “just outside 
of town“. When our economy was oriented 
to a predominantly rural society, the demand 
for unskilled labor increased almost as rap- 
idly as the available work force expanded. 

Today, the situation is entirely different. 
Not only is our society now urban-oriented, 
but employment opportunities regardless of 
their location have tremendously increased 
their demands for skilled and technical train- 
ing and education, and it is obvious that this 
trend will increase at an accelerated pace. 

At a time when our labor force is annually 
being flooded with the entry of new job 
seekers, positions for unskilled and semi- 
er employees are declining at an ever- 
increasing rate. At a time when we are enter- 
ing the age of automation, the major factors 
that have sustained our high employment 
rate have been the great demand for skilled 
personnel in service industries, the need for 
technically trained individuals in all sectors 
of private enterprise, and the increase in re- 
quirements for educated employees in the 
various fields of personal services. 

Today, training and education have become 
conditions precedent to most meaningful 
employment capable of lifting a family cut 
of the poverty classification. I venture to say 
that a survey would reveal sufficient job 
vacancies to put all our nation’s unemployed 
to work if they possessed the required educa- 
tion, skill or technical know-how, and would 
also provide upgrading for substantial num- 
bers of our people who are employed at mini- 
mum wage rates if they met the required 
qualifications. 

Here, then is the challenge. Although the 
scope and dimensions of the problems are 
huge, they are not insurmountable. We must 
take whatever action is necessary to insure 
that never again shall we be faced with the 
paradox of increasing numbers of our citi- 
zens on welfare roles at a time when good 
jobs are going begging because our unem- 
ployed do not meet the qualifications to fill 
them. 

Tragically, the Great Society's poverty pro- 
grams during the last three years have shown 
a considerable lack of foresight and an even 
greater degree of ineptitude. 

Let me say at this point that I am con- 
vinced that the only real answer to reducing 
poverty is to provide real and meaning jobs 
in the private sector of our economy. Suppor- 
tive services in many other areas are cer- 
tainly necessary in the short run, as are 
“make work” programs for those who today 
are incapable of being educated and trained 
for productive jobs. In the long run, how- 
ever—for any permanent and lasting solu- 
tlon— make work” programs aggravate 
rather than remedy the problems which face 
us. In the long run, the only answer is edu- 
cation and training leading to meaningful 
and productive employment. 

This is where the work and training pro- 
grams of the War on Poverty have failed. 
Three years after its inception, the results 
show that the Job Corps program has not 
produced. Literally, it has merely taken some 
of our disadvantaged youths off the streets 
for periods ranging from a few months to one 
or two years, but by and large it has then 
returned them to the streets completely un- 
prepared and unequipped to obtain jobs in 
the competitive job market. The results from 
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the Job Corps Conservation Camps run by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
are even more appalling. 

I probably should note here that, because 
of a series of amendments which I offered 
to the Job Corps provisions in the bill now 
before the Senate which were accepted, I 
shall support giving the Job Corps an addi- 
tional two-year lease on life. However, as I 
have informed the Job Corps Director, he 
had better produce some tangible results or 
I will not be this charitable the next time. 

The results of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program are equally distressing. Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz’s top staff member, his 
Manpower Administrator, sat in my office 
last month and conceded that the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps had engaged in little else 
but “make work” programs, and that en- 
rollees who left this program were generally 
unqualified to compete for available job 
vacancies. 

The Work Training and Experience Pro- 
gram under Title V of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, administered through the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, is another program which should have 
caught the imagination of the American 
people. This program was designed to re- 
cruit trainees off public welfare rolls and, 
through training and placement in jobs with 
private businesses, reduce welfare costs at the 
same time as it trained unskilled unemploy- 
ables for productive jobs. Yet a survey con- 
ducted at Princeton University establishes, 
and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare admits, that this program has 
been more or less of a failure, and that most 
of the “jobs” found for welfare recipients 
have been “make work” jobs primarily, such 
as custodial and janitorial positions for 
local or state governments. 

Another reason why these programs have 
failed is because of bureaucratic ineptitude 
in duplicating programs and in overlap of 
functions. 

For example, in a recent report, the Up- 
john Institute noted that there are at least 
79 different training programs and educa- 
tion programs administered under the aus- 
pices of 15 different Federal bureaus and 
agencies. Did you know that funds for job 
recruiting can be obtained from nine differ- 
ent manpower program sources, or that funds 
for adult basic education—in addition to 
general education sources—can be obtained 
from ten different places? Are you aware that 
on-the-job training programs can be subsi- 
dized under five programs, or that supportive 
services are available from nine sources, or 
that income maintenance is available to par- 
ticipants under nine different programs? Of 
course, the eligibility rules, application pro- 
cedures, allocation formulas, expiration dates 
and contracting arrangements vary for each 
as widely as the funding sources. 

To summarize, then, there are two major 
areas where drastic changes in policy and 
direction must be made if the War on 
Poverty is to succeed. 

The first area involves administration, and 
requires the Congress to take immediate 
action to avoid inefficiency, duplication and 
overlap in the implementation of education 
and work training programs, Unfortunately, 
our Subcommittee has been unable to de- 
velop sufficient factual data during the 
course of its study this year to warrant my 
telling you that we now have all the answers 
to these intricate problems. 

However, I am offering an amendment to 
the pending poverty bill which will require 
that the Comptroller General conduct an in- 
depth investigation of these issues during 
the next fifteen months and to submit a de- 
tailed report of his findings and recom- 
mendations in these areas to the Congress 
by February 1, 1969. 

The present poverty bill extend existing 
programs for two years, so that the next time 
that the Poverty Program will be subject to 
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review and scrutiny by the Congress will be 
by the 91st Congress in 1969. If my amend- 
ment is adopted, we will then be able to cut 
through the red tape and straighten out 
the bureaucratic fumbling and mismanage- 
ment in the administration of these pro- 


The second major area in which we must 
change our thinking relates to the objec- 
tives we are seeking in the War on Poverty. 
As I have already stated, satisfactory long 
term results can be obtained only through 
education and training programs which 
equip the unemployed and unskilled with 
the required qualifications to compete for 
necessary and available jobs in our free en- 
terprise economy. “Make work” employment 
is a temporary panacea which is in reality an 
extension of public welfare assistance, and 
provides no real solution either for the gov- 
ernment or for illiterate and untrained fami- 
lies presently living in poverty. 

Data now available reveals that 280,000 
training slots were authorized for 1966-67 
programs at a time when more than four mil- 
lion people were in need of training. Follow- 
up surveys indicate even more tragic results 
for those who entered these programs, They 
show, for example, that more than 50% of 
welfare recipients who enter these programs 
return to public assistance after leaving the 
programs, and that a vast majority of those 
placed in jobs are employed in “make work” 
positions supplied by State, local and Fed- 
eral governments. 5 

The most successful training programs 
have been those authorized under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, partic- 
ularly under on-the-job training programs 
conducted pursuant to Part II of this statute. 
I might note that this legislation was en- 
acted two years prior to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. 

The on-the-job training programs of 
M.D.T.A., where it has been possible to im- 
plement them, have placed over 90% of the 
trainees in existing job vacancies in our pri- 
vate economy. This is not too surprising when 
we note that these trainees are carried on 
payrolls of private companies which are pro- 
viding the training and that they are trained 
for jobs with a particular company that are 
open and waiting for qualified applicants. 
Motivation is high and the drop-out rate low 
among these enrollees because they realize 
that successful completion of their training 
means immediate employment at a good job 
in familiar surroundings. 

By contrast, the first part of M.D.T.A., 
which is administered by the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and which 
provides various educational, vocational and 
institutional on-the-job training programs, 
has not been anywhere near as successful. 

The most recent survey indicates that at 
least 25% of those who underwent institu- 
tional on-the-job training programs were un- 
employed when last contacted. It seems to me 
that the crux of the matter is that in this 
type of program the trainee has no assur- 
ance whatsoever of finding meaningful em- 
ployment upon successful graduation. Far 
too often here we are training unemployed 
welders to become unemployed bakers and 
unemployed miners to become unemployed 
bulldozer operators. 

I have been convinced for a long time that 
no program to substantially reduce poverty 
by providing meaningful employment oppor- 
tunities can be successful without the full- 
fledged involvement and cooperation of the 
private sector of our economy. 

In 1964, when Congress was considering en- 
actment of the Economic Opportunity Act, I 
first suggested that we pass the Human In- 
vestment Act, designed to give private enter- 
prise—a tax credit towards certain job train- 
ing expenses for their participation in much 
needed work training programs. I did so be- 
cause I believed then as I do today that in- 
vestment in human capital by private in- 
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dustry is at least as important as its invest- 
ment in new machines, and that the skills 
and talents of our potential labor force can 
never be fully developed without the active 
involvement of our nation’s businesses. 

The present version of my Human Invest- 
ment Act is now sponsored by 29 Senators 
and 140 members of the House. This proposal 
is too complex to explain in detail here, but 
in general it provides a tax credit of 10% of 
expenses incurred as a result of training new 
employees in addition to the ordinary allow- 
able deductions permitted under the Tax 
Code. 

Iam pleased to note that in recent months 
more and more leaders and scholars are 
reaching the conclusion that I have expressed 
for many years that the War on Poverty can 
never be successful unless and until it 
brings the resources and ideas of the private 
sector of our economy into the battle. 

For example, speaking on the subject of 
urban renewal, Senator Ribicoff recently 
stated: “It is self-evident that the job is too 
big to be accomplished by government alone.” 

And just a few days ago that well-known 
Liberal, Daniel P, Moynihan, concluded that 
“Liberals should divest themselves of the 
notion that the nation ... can be run from 
agencies in Washington.” 

A final point to consider today is the 
question of what can your companies do— 
what are your responsibilities in providing 
meaningful training and employment? In 
your role as formers of public opinion in 
your own area or locality, you can, of course, 
help to shape the type of educational and 
training policies which are necessary to 
achieve our objectives. 

Specifically, however, you are in a unique 
position due to the fact that you offer tem- 
porary rather than full-time employment. 
Because of lifetime habits, many of the un- 
employed among our disadvantaged citizens 
are not psychologically adjusted to full-time 
employment even when they are qualified. 
When employment is obtained by these in- 
dividuals, their environment and way of life 
is not conducive to their reporting for work 
early in the morning every day and working 
an eight-hour day five days a week. 

If your agencies make a concerted effort 
to find and employ these people, you may 
be able to gradually instill proper motiva- 
tion and work habits as an accepted part of 
their living conditions. When a man in these 
circumstances becomes accustomed to work- 
ing two or three days a week, it seems to 
me that the transition to a full-time job 
would be much easier for him. 

It is my understanding that many of your 
companies meet temporary needs for un- 
skilled as well as skilled employees and I 
believe that this is another area where em- 
phasis on hiring available members of 
minority and unemployed groups may con- 
tribute to meeting private enterprise's re- 
sponsibility in this field. 

For example, a concentration of effort 
along these lines could result in finding 
part-time jobs as clerks in stores for mothers 
from poverty families who have responsibili- 
ties which preclude their working full-time, 
c3 well as giving a male head of household 
from such a family temporary work in a 
warehouse. 

Another area where special attention 
would prove beneficial would be in the re- 
cruitment of our older citizens for tem- 
porary and part-time employment. It is 
estimated that 5½ million Americans over 
the age of 65 have income below the poverty 
level. This represents approximately 20% of 
all Americans living in poverty. Many of 
these individuals have held productive jobs 
in the past and are qualified for further 
employment. I have introduced an amend- 
ment to raise the amount of money which 
these persons may earn without suffering 
a reduction or loss in social security benefits. 
In my opinion, you people are in an ad- 
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„mirable position to provide these citizens 
with an opportunity to supplement their 
inadequate retirement pensions and to thus 
bring more dignity and independence to 
their latter years. 

These are some of the ways in which you 
can contribute to the solution of the pov- 
erty crisis facing us today by assisting dis- 
advantaged and unskilled members of our 
society. 

An example of what can be accomplished 
in a much larger sense can be seen from what 
the President of one of your member or- 
ganizations has done in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Elmer L. Winter, President of Man- 
power, Inc., has shown that his energetic 
imagination is not confined strictly to the 
business of Manpower, Inc. He has 
exhibited sincere civic pride by devoting part 
of his energy to the job of being President 
of “We Milwaukeeans Housing Foundation, 
Inc.“, a voluntary group of businessmen and 
civic leaders who are leading the way toward 
the development of a dynamic housing proj- 
ect which will have a two-fold purpose. 

First, it will remove a blighted slum area 
from downtown Milwaukee. Second, it will 
provide 150 three-bedroom homes to serve 
families who are in the $5,000 to $9,000 in- 
come group. 

The Secretary of Labor has instituted a 
pilot program based on the Human Invest- 
ment concept, although the tax incentive 
idea has been replaced by a 4% to 6% grant 
towards training expenses. It is interesting 
to note that contracts for nine of the first 
ten projects entered into by the Secretary of 
Labor under this program are for the imple- 
mentation of proposals submitted from pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This seems to reflect the Secretary of 
Labor’s agreement that job training for 
meaningful jobs can best be accomplished 
through private industry. If any of your 
companies are seriously interested, I believe 
that you can receive constructive suggestions 
on possible participation by contacting the 
Secretary of Labor. 

I apologize for having taken more of your 
time than I had intended. In closing, I 
would like to quote a statement made by 
H. G. Wells many years ago, that “human 
history becomes more and more a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe”. 

Let us hope that as a nation and as a 
people we have learned enough from our past 
failures to give us the wisdom to eliminate 
the Performance Gap and to win this race 
of destiny. 


WHAT IS OUR NATIONAL INTEREST 
IN VIETNAM? 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Senate has heard a great many words— 
and a good deal of debate—about our 
involvement in Vietnam. 

I think that few if any of the ex- 
changes that have occurred brought us 
closer to the heart of the matter than 
the one we heard yesterday between the 
distinguished Senators from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] and Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The fundamental question is: What is 
the U.S. national interest? 

The eminent minority leader put his 
finger on this key question when he 
pointed out: 

Yesterday you said that our security is not 
inyolved at all. It depends on whether or 
not you take a global view of security. If you 
do not, the chances are that you are right. 
I take a different view, because we have con- 
quered time, space, and distance to the point 
where this is a pretty small world. 
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Mr. President, this is the crux of the 
matter. Is our national interest to be 
defined broadly or narrowly? Is the issue 
Vietnam? Or is it our role and our inter- 
est in Asia? 

We are all acutely aware of the pain 
and the sacrifice and the cost of our 
present course. But is that course going 
to make less likely incredibly greater 
pain, vastly greater sacrifices, and tre- 
mendously greater costs in the future? 

It was said here yesterday that some- 
one is trying to make Ho Chi Minh into 
a Hitler—and that that effort was non- 
sense. 

I am not aware that such an effort has 
been made. What has been done—in this 
Chamber and elsewhere—is to underline 
the wisdom of meeting aggression in its 
early stages rather than later, when the 
cost may be disaster for mankind. 

I remember very well a time not too 
many years ago when reasonable men in 
Europe argued that they had no national 
interest in Spain or in Ethiopia. I re- 
member that many Americans argued 
that we had no vital interest in Europe. 
And this estimate of national interest 
produced inaction—and inaction pro- 
duced disaster. 

Surely the course of history would have 
been? vastly different if men had only 
realized that what happened in far-off 
countries, small countries, did indeed 
ultimately involve their own deepest in- 
terests. 

Ho Chi Minh is not a Hitler. But I 
would remind Senators that he was a 
founding member of the French Com- 
munist Party. He is something more than 
a genial old grandfather, more than a de- 
voted nationalist leader. 

An attempt was made in the Chamber 
yesterday to define American national 
interest by one simple, single criterion. 
Did country X have the capacity physi- 
cally to attack the United States, or did 
country Y intend to use country X for 
such an attack? 

That, I submit, is an oversimplified and 
naive description of the national interest 
of a great nation. 

Thirteen years ago, the Members of 
this body debated and discussed the im- 
plication of our involvement in South- 
east Asia. In the end, we determined 
overwhelmingly that our national inter- 
est was involved in that part of the world. 

We were told yesterday that our only 
obligation under that treaty was to co- 
operate with other treaty members as to 
what course we should take. 

That is not my reading of the SEATO 
Treaty. That is not my definition of what 
we said we would do. 

I would remind Senators that the con- 
sultative portion of the treaty related to 
threats “other than by armed attack.” 

The heart of the treaty—article IV— 
says very explicitly: 

Each party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the parties or against any 
State or territory which the parties by unani- 
mous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, and 
agrees that it will in that event act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 


Mr. President, South Vietnam was de- 
signated by the treaty parties as a pro- 
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tocol state falling under the protective 
umbrella of the treaty. There is and has 
been armed attack against South Viet- 
nam. And we have treated it as a threat 
to us—as we said we would. 

We knew perfectly well what we were 
doing at the time. The vote in support 
was overwhelming. And we have lived up 
to our word. 

I would remind Senators of what a 
former Commander in Chief, General 
Eisenhower, said of the importance of 
South Vietnam just 1 year before he left 
office: 

Strategically, South Vietnam's capture by 
the Communists would bring their power sev- 
eral hundred miles into a hitherto free region. 
The remaining countries in Southeast Asia 
would be menaced by a great move- 
ment. The freedom of 12 million people (to- 
day it is 17 million people) would be iost 
immediately, and that of 150 million in adja- 
cent areas (the number is now 200 million) 
would be seriously endangered. The loss of 
South Vietnam would set in motion a crum- 
bling process that could, as it progressed, 
have grave consequences for us and for free- 
dom... 


Mr. President, can there be any doubt 
that Southeast Asia is of importance to 
us? Can there be any doubt that all of 
Asia is of utmost importance to us? It is 
where about two-thirds of humanity ` 
lives. It is an area of rich resources and 
great potential. Southeast Asia is the 
crossroads between the Pacific and the 
Indian Oceans. 

The problem is not whether one or an- 
other country in the area is going to be 
the base for missiles that might be used 
against us tomorrow. It is whether the 
millions of people are going to be able to 
live in freedom, It is whether their skills 
and resources and energies are going to 
be used for cooperation in creating a 
freer and better world or whether they 
are going to be harnessed under a sys- 
tem that has as one of its primary goals 
our destruction—and the destruction of 
all we believe in. 

Looked at in this light, can there be 
is of where our national interest 

es 

And can there be any doubt of where 
the vast majority of Asians stand? 

We have seen remarkable changes in 
Asia over the past few years. There is now 
more cooperation and constructive work 
going on there than ever before in 
history. 

Just ask any Asian whether there is 
a connection between what has been hap- 
pening in Asia and the firm commit- 
ment backed up by force and determi- 
nation—of the United States in Viet- 
nam. The testimony is overwhelming— 
and it is unmistakabie. 

It is sad to see the kind of soul-search- 
ing and self-doubt that is reflected in 
some statements here—just at a time 
when our efforts in Vietnam are begin- 
ning to produce clear and positive re- 
sults. 

Slowly but surely, the Vietnamese peo- 
ple are building their own country, elect- 
ing their own officials, moving down the 
road toward nationhood. 

The military tide has clearly turned. 
Ho Chi Minh's legions and their follow- 
ers in the South have been thrown back. 
They have failed in their goal—which 
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was very close, indeed, 2 years ago—of 
splitting South Vietnam and taking over. 
The number of Vietnamese who move 
under their own government’s protection 
increases each month. 

Two things have happened, then. We 
are winning in South Vietnam. 

Second, all of Asia has taken new 
heart, new encouragement from our in- 
terest, from our commitment. And Asia is 
moving forward in cooperation with free 
men—with us, with Europe, with each 
other. 

Yes, Mr. President, we do have a vital 
national interest in Asia. And in fight- 
ing in Vietnam we are expressing that 
interest in a highly effective way. 

I predict that if our stand now begins 
to waver and to weaken, the Members of 
this body, the American people, and the 
world are going to rue the day. On that 
day, we can begin to prepare for world 
war ITI. 

Ipray that that day never comes. 


THE WASHINGTON STAR ENDORSES 
SENATOR SYMINGTON’S PLAN 
FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
earlier this week, after returning from 
an extensive fact-finding tour of the Far 
East, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] pro- 
posed a solution to the war in Vietnam. 
The Senator speaks from a rich back- 
ground as a former Secretary of the Air 
Force and as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

He has proposed that on an announced 
date, the United States halt all military 
activity in Vietnam, both in the air and 
on the ground. He proposes that our ally, 
South Vietnam, simultaneously offer to 
negotiate a settlement with the enemy 
forces. 

If Hanoi fails to begin negotiations and 
continues to fight, the Senator concludes 
that: 

The United States would feel free to pur- 
sue the war in any manner of its choosing. 


The editors of the Washington Evening 
Star yesterday, October 4, strongly com- 
mended Senator Symincron for his 
thoughtful proposal. Referring to the 
Senator’s proposal, the Star editors ex- 
pressed the belief that if the administra- 
tion were to try this formula, it would be 
a genuine test of whether Hanoi wishes 
peace or not. They say: 

We don't think Senator Symington means 
that, if his peace move failed, a massive 
escalation of the conflict must necessarily 
flow. That would not be our idea. We pre- 
sumably would continue to slug it out along 
the lines that have already taken shape. 


I agree with the Star that the Senator 
from Missouri has put forward a con- 
structive proposal designed to end the 
war. I feel confident that he does not do 
so in the spirit of an ultimatum aimed at 
a radical change in our strategy in the 
event his proposal is not accepted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Star 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A Test ror HANOI 


Missouri's Senator Symington, a former 
Air Force Secretary, has come forward with a 
new and very interesting suggestion for get- 
ting to the negotiating table in South Viet- 
nam. Before taking a closer look at the 
Symington proposal, however, it is useful to 
go back to President Johnson’s speech last 
Friday night—and to Hanoi’s reaction to the 
key paragraph in that address. 

Most of the President’s remarks were in 
the nature of an argument against leading 
this country to a Munich“ in Southeast 
Asia. Down in the middle of the text, how- 
ever, this paragraph appeared: “As we have 
told Hanoi time and again, the heart of the 
matter is this: The United States is willing 
immediately to stop aerial and naval bom- 
bardment of North Vietnam when this will 
lead promptly to productive discussion. We 
would assume that while discussions pro- 
ceed, North Vietnam would not take advan- 
tage of the bombing cessation or limitation.” 

The meaning of the first sentence in “the 
heart of the matter” is obscure. How and 
when would the President determine wheth- 
er “productive discussion would promptly 
follow” a halt to the bombing? There seems 
to be a bit of give, however, in the second 
sentence. The statement that we would “as- 
sume” that North Vietnam would not take 
advantage of a bombing pause is new, and 
stops well short, in our view, of earlier in- 
sistence upon some assured reciprocal act 
of good faith on Hanol's part. In fact, it 
comes rather close to an unconditional offer. 

Hanoi evidently does not think so. After 
mulling over the Johnson speech for three 
days, North Vietnam's official newspaper, 
Nhan Dan, has rejected the Johnson appeal 
on the ground that it contained “nothing 
new.” Perhaps this rejection was not quite 
as harshly worded as some in the past. But 
it did say this: “So long as the US. im- 
perialists stubbornly pursue their war of 
aggression, the Vietmamese people will con- 
tinue to fight them until their aggression 
design is shattered.” 

Very well. Let’s overlook the hyperbole 
and go back to Symington. 

The Missouri Senator is opposed to a bomb- 
ing pause, which we have favored, because 
he thinks it would be used by the enemy 
to the disadvantage of our troops in South 
Vietnam, What he urges is a stop to all fight- 
ing in Vietnam, North and South, as of a 
certain date which would be announced in 
advance. He would also halt the dispatch 
of American reinforcements to South Viet- 
nam and would have the South Vietnamese 
government declare “its willingness to nego- 
tiate with anybody and offer amnesty to 
members of the Viet Cong.” Should Hanoi 
reject this and keep on fighting, “the United 
States would feel free to pursue the war 
in any manner of its choosing.” We don't 
think Senator Symington means that, if his 
peace move failed, a massive escalation of 
the conflict must necessarily follow. That 
would not be our idea. We presumably would 
continue to slug it out along the lines that 
have already taken shape. 

But what about Hanoi? How will Ho Chi 
Minh respond to the Symington suggestion 
if the President adopts it? Certainly he can- 
not reject such a move as “nothing new,” 
or as another dirty trick by U.S. imperial- 
ists seeking to pursue their “war of aggres- 
sion.” For what Symington is saying in es- 
sence is this: We will stop all fighting, if 
you will. And then we can talk peace. 

If the men who make the decisions in 
Hanoi really want peace, they will accept 
the proposal. If they want more war, they 
will reject it, And should they opt for 
more war, that at least should put a stop to 
the extraordinary dovish debate which has 
been the hallmark of the Senate in recent 
days. 
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SUPPORT FROM MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL FOR S. 522, A BILL TO 
ESTABLISH A NATIONAL MINING 
AND MINERALS POLICY 


Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. President, I think 
that a recent editorial of the Mining 
Congress Journal should be brought to 
the attention of Members of the Senate. 
The editorial emphasizes that the cur- 
rent disruption of essential raw mate- 
rials from some foreign sources has 
dramatized the need for a dependable 
domestic resource base to serve the needs 
of our growing economy. 

It was because of my continuing con- 
viction that the establishment of a na- 
tional minerals policy is essential to the 
well-being of our country that early in 
this session of Congress I introduced leg- 
islation calling for the establishment of 
& national minerals policy. The bill, S. 
522, simply provides for a congressional 
declaration that the establishment of a 
national minerals policy is in the national 
interest and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should foster a sound domestic 
mining and minerals industry, encourage 
the provision for adequate mineral re- 
serves, and promote mineral research 
to provide efficient use of our mineral 
resources. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs [Mr. Jackson] requested depart- 
mental reports from affected Federal 
agencies regarding S. 522 over 8 months 
ago. We are still waiting for these re- 
ports. As the chairman so aptly observed 
in his most recent letter again request- 
ing the submission of these reports: 

It seems unreasonable that it should take 
this long to formulate a policy position with 
respect to this particular legislation. 


The editorial of the Mining Congress 
Journal clearly demonstrates the emer- 
gent problem confronting this Nation. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SERVING THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


The recent hostilities in the Middle East 
have led to the banning of oil shipments 
to the United States and Great Britain by 
@ number of Arab countries. The ban will 
apparently be of little immediate conse- 
quence to the United States but it does call 
attention to our vulnerability with respect to 
the availability of certain essential raw ma- 
terials from some foreign sources. 

This can be better understood by remem- 
bering that importation of mineral products 
continues to grow and by recalling, for ex- 
ample, the seizure of American-owned nickel 
properties in Cuba, the prohibition by the 
U.S. Government against importation of 
chrome and other products originating in 
Rhodesia, the tragic events that rocked the 
mineral-rich Congo a few years back, recent 
purchases of magnesium from Russia, the 
continuing releases of a variety of metals 
from federal stockpiles, and current disorders 
in Bolivia’s tin producing areas. All of these 
add dimension to the matter of having an 
adequate and dependable resource base to 
serve the needs of a growing economy and, 
equally, to assure the national security. 

It is widely recognized that mineral raw 
materials are being consumed at accelerating 
rates throughout the world. This is particu- 
larly true in the United States, which now 
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produces roughly 60 percent of its metal re- 
quirements from domestic resources com- 
pared to about 84 percent in 1920. It appears 
obvious that our dependence on foreign re- 
sources will continue to rise. 

These circumstances, it seems to us, call 
for policy makers throughout government to 
do all possible to promote a stronger domes- 
tic mining industry. The first step in this 
direction would be for those who criticize 
the industry’s every move to stop looking at 
the mining industry merely as a special in- 
terest exploiting our mineral resources, and 
instead consider mining’s total contribution 
to our way of life and its basic importance 
to improving the lot of everyone. A realistic 
appreciation of this viewpoint will serve the 
national interest well. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I believe it is a sad state of 
affairs that skeptics of the American 
SST program here in the United States 
do not share the opinion and confidence 
in America’s excellence in aviation prod- 
ucts as the foreign customers of those 
products. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
published in Aviation Daily of June 9, 
1967, which quotes the executive vice 
president of Swissair, who said he thinks 
that Swissair will wait for the improved 
version of the United States supersonic 
transport before ordering a faster than 
sound airliner. 

The foreign carriers have long since 
evidenced their faith in American-built 
equipment, and the above statement by a 
Swissair official shows beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that this faith is such that 
they will wait for the American SST. 
But how long will the foreign carriers 
wait for our SST? The answer is that if 
we share their trust in American leader- 
ship in aviation and we aggressively pur- 
sue this program now, we shall nullify 
the effect of the foreign competitors; the 
British-French Concorde and the Soviet 
Union’s TU-144. 

America has held aviation superiority 
since the dawn of aviation; let us not lose 
it in the darkness of doubt and indeci- 
sion. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL Warr FOR “IMPROVED” U.S. SST, SWISSAIR 
EXECUTIVE SAYS 

Swissair thinks it “will wait for an improved 
version of the United States supersonic trans- 
port” before ordering a faster-than-sound 
airliner, Armin O. Baltensweiler, the carrier’s 
executive vice president, said during a Seattle 
visit. “We think we could get such a plane in 
1976," Baltensweiler said. “We will have to 
sit it out and walt.“ 

Baltensweiler meant Swissair does not plan 
to order the Concorde for its North Atlantic 
run, preferring to wait for an improved ver- 
sion of the Boeing SST that would offer ac- 


ceptable economics for the line's long 
Zurich-New York route. “We feel it would be 
no use to begin operating an SST (the 
Concorde) that would have to stop (on a 
Zurich-New York trip) ,”" he said. 

“I think we would be about four years be- 
hind the Concorde with 1976 deliveries,” he 
said, “This might be hard to live with, but it 
would be tougher to buy the Concorde and 
operate one-stop SST service over the At- 
lantic, As it is now, the Concorde would be 
a terrific gamble for us. But they might come 
up with a better airplane.” 

The Swissair plan calls for beginning Boe- 
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ing 747 service early in 1971, with both 747s 
the line ordered this spring to be in service 
by the peak-travel 1971 season, The line 
thinks bringing the 747 on line in the early 
1970's will enable the carrier to build up 
traffic to cope with the great productivity of 
the American SST, he said. 

“We think we could cover our route re- 
quirements with four SSTs,” he said. “And we 
would commit ourselves on an SST just as 
soon as we could get the necessary range.” 
Baltensweiler pointed out the Boeing SST 
was designed to meet FAA specifications, 
which included a 4000-mile range. A growth 
version proposed by Boeing, he said “would 
come closer to our requirements.” He said 
“I believe very much in the supersonic trans- 
port. When it becomes a reality, we would 
rather put money in SSTs than in subsonic 
jets.” 


SST CENTRAL TO MOST OF AIRLINE'S EQUIPMENT 
PLANS 


Much of Swissair's equipment planning 
revolves around the SST because of the air- 
liner’s importance on such runs as the North 
and South Atlantic and to the Far East. The 
question of an air bus, for example, is tied 
to the SST in the Swissair view, since the 
carrier wants to make certain if the SST be- 
comes a reality that it has the money to buy 
it. Then, if Swissair were satisfied it could 
handle the SST financing, it would consider 
the air bus, Baltensweiler said. Such an ad- 
vanced-technology plane would replace the 
line’s Convair 990 fleet and part of its DC-9 
fleet. “We have some very clear ideas on the 
air bus for such routes as London-Zurich, 
Paris-Copenhagen and Spain-Rome,” he said. 

“We also feel our Mediterranean and Africa 
routes could be served by an air bus in 10 
years. So we need a range of 2000 nautical 
miles for such a plane. And we think an air 
bus almost requires three engines rather than 
two. We would rather have a 200-passenger 
plane with a 2000-nautical-mile range than 
a 300-passenger transport with a 1500-mile 
range.” Swissair sees an eventual need for 
five to 10 air bus transports, Baltensweiler 
said. “But the air bus is not as important 
as getting the right SST,” he emphasized. 

Swissair, a major operator of Douglas jets, 
plans to be operating in 1972 a fleet of nine 
to 10 DC-8s, about 18 DC-9s, its 990s and 
747s and three F-27s for internal services, 
Baltensweiler said. He revealed that Swiss- 
air had recommended selection of the Boeing 
variable-sweep-wing SST design over Lock- 
heed’s fixed-delta-wing plane. A key feature, 
he said, was the Boeing SST’s “flexibility.” 

L. John Eichner has joined Simat, Hel- 
liesen and Associates, transportation econo- 
mists with headquarters in New York, as v.p. 
For the past five years, Eichner was assistant 
v.p.-corporate planning of American Airlines, 
and prior to that was v.p.-marketing of 
Trans-Texas for eight years. 

Delta Air Lines has made a $2,000 grant to 
the Institute of Certified Travel Agents. It 
will be used to develop business manage- 
ment techniques in the travel agent indus- 
try, through a project to be selected, the in- 
stitute said. 


CONGRESSIONALLY APPLIED DIS- 
COUNT RATES ON PUBLIC WORKS 
HURT NATION'S ECONOMIC PER- 
FORMANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
disheartening to report on national poli- 
cies that are causing serious economic 
dislocations. These days, when we are 
barraged with demands for a tax sur- 
charge, we must remember that there are 
indeed viable alternatives open to admin- 
istration consideration. 

The art by which such alternatives can 
be analyzed was the subject of recent 
hearings held by the Joint Economic 
Committee’s Economy in Government 
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Subcommittee, which I have the honor 
to chair. The hearings which covered 4 
days concerned themselves with the 
planning-programing-budgeting—PPB— 
evaluation methods. 

One integral tool in the PPB system 
is that of benefit/cost analysis; in sim- 
ple terms, the overall benefits—that is, 
both direct and indirect returns—of a 
proposal are gaged against the overall 
costs, again, both primary and secondary. 
In using these techniques, it is impor- 
tant that the factors used to measure the 
variables be as honestly derived as pos- 
sible. And foremost of these key factors is 
the discount rate used to evaluate a 
project’s rate of return. Since 1962, Con- 
gress has kept the discount rate on Gov- 
ernment projects based upon the average 
rate of interest payable by the Treasury 
on longrun interest-bearing marketable 
securities; historically, the rate remained 
at 34% percent until only recently, when 
it was pushed up to 3% percent. In using 
this low rate, the Congress approves 
projects, primarily in public works, when 
the rate of return from the project is 
equal to or above the long-term Gov- 
ernment security rate noted above. 

But, Mr. President, in our hearings, a 
panel of highly placed economists em- 
phatically emphasized that this rate is 
wrong. The correct rate, they told us, 
is the percentage rate of return that the 
resources could have obtained in the 
economy’s private sector; a rate rang- 
ing from 10 to 15 percent. 

While it is hard to measure precisely 
the total degree of waste caused by ad- 
ministration use of the lower discount 
rate, some effects can be noted. The 
administration requested over $4.5 bil- 
lion in public works projects for fiscal 
1968; fiscal 1966 public works expendi- 
tures totaled $4.67 billion, and the fiscal 
1967 estimate is approximately $4.6 bil- 
lion. Since 1961, almost $24 billion has 
been spent in various public works 
programs. 

When the rate of return in these pub- 
lic programs is appreciably less than 
could be earned in the private economy, 
the whole economy suffers. Both public 
and private investment programs com- 
pete for scarce resources. The channeling 
of such resources to projects with low 
payoffs diverts resources from optimum 
allocations and tends toward creating in- 
flationary pressures among those projects 
with higher returns, and leads to less 
overall economic growth. 

In straightforward terms, administra- 
tion utilization of “wrong” discount rates 
has contributed to the vexing problems 
in inflation, credit squeezes, capacity 
conditions, and sluggish growth over the 
past few years. Panaceas, like surcharges, 
have to be rejected in the face of the 
obvious fact that proper project evalua- 
tion could lead to substantial decreases 
in Government spending. 


S. 1035, AN ACT TO PROTECT THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT AND 
TO PREVENT UNWARRANTED 
GOVERNMENTAL INVASIONS OF 
THEIR PRIVACY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 13, the Senate passed S. 1035, an 
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act to protect all employees of the Fed- 
eral Government from unwarranted in- 
vasion of their privacy in their personal 
thoughts, beliefs, and activities. To judge 
from the letters and telephone calls, I 
believe that the action of this body gave 
Americans renewed faith in Congress as 
guardian of the liberties of the people. 

But the Senate only took care of half 
of the job: much remains to be done. 
The responsibility for steering this bill 
on to the Presidential signature now 
rests with the House of Representatives. 

S. 1035 is pending before a subcommit- 
tee of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, together with several com- 
panion bills. Among sponsors of these 
measures are Representatives Reuss, 
GALIFIANAKIS, REINECKE, CUNNINGHAM, 
Watson, Moss, MATSUNAGA, LONG, LEN- 
NON, and FULTON. 

The yea-and-nay vote on the passage of 
S. 1035 shows the overwhelmingly broad 
bipartisan support for the proposal. The 
hearing record and subcommittee investi- 
gation of the denial of employee privacy 
amply demonstrate the urgent need for 
such guarantees. It is my hope that the 
House will have the opportunity to act 
on the bill at this session. 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the Recorp at this point a number of ar- 
ticles and editorials commenting on 
S. 1035 and invasion of privacy. These are 
from the Gastonia, N.C., Gazette, August 
31, 1967; the Wilmington, N.C., Morning 
Star, September 15, 1967; the Washing- 
ton Post, September 16, 1967; the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, September 18, 
1967; the St. Louis, Mo., Post-Dispatch, 
September 21, 1967; the Charlotte, N.C., 
Observer, September 14, 1967, article by 
James K. Batten; the Nation, September 
25, 1967; Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., Septem- 
ber 23, 1967; the Sentinel, Chicago, Ill, 
September 21, 1967; the Washington 
Daily News, September 21, 1967; News- 
day, Garden City, N.Y., article by Clay- 
ton Fritchey, September 20, 1967; the 
Washington Daily News, September 15, 
1967; the Charlotte, N.C., News, Septem- 
ber 2, 1967; the News Sentinel, Knoxville, 
Tenn., August 30, 1967, article by Mar- 
shall McNeil; Federal Employees News 
Digest, edited by Joseph Young, Septem- 
ber 25, 1967; and Post Herald, Birming- 
ham, Ala., September 21, 1967. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Gastonia (N.C.) Gazette, Aug. 31, 
1967] 

THE SENATOR Has Goop CAUSE FOR BEING 
RILED 

North Carolina’s Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr. got 
riled again. And again there will be a lot of 
people who won't understand why. 

From Washington it was reported that the 
Senator was red-faced, and editorialized that 
he was furious, because, as he saw it, the 
Central Intelligence Agency thinks it has a 
right to “stand above the law.” 

The Senator does not want the secret CIA 
organization to have the power to ask em- 
ployees and applicants for employment about 
such personal matters as family relation- 
ships, religious beliefs, and sex habits. 

And he resented the CIA’s maneuvering in 
legislative places to win elmination of his bill 


which would safeguard people from such in- 
vasions. 


Further, the Senator left no doubt that he 
considers the CIA is not only overstepping 
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proper procedure and denying personal 
rights, but also is acting illegally by lobby- 
ing as a federal agency on pending legisla- 
tion. 

“They want the unmitigated right to kick 
federal employees around and deny them the 
basic rights which belong to every Ameri- 
can,” Senator Ervin charged. That is strong 

e for the usually cautious man. And 
it is forceful language, considering that he 
is a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee which is supposed to have juris- 
diction over the CIA. 

There is really no cause for failing to un- 
derstand the Senator’s attitude. It is the 
same attitude which has governed his words 
and actions in many other matters. 

Senator Ervin understands perfectly well 
that the CIA and the National Security 
Agency—or some agencies by whatever 
names—have a vitally important job to do. 

As long as nations of people build fences 
around themselves and regard those on the 
outside as foreign and potential enemies, 
there will continue to be a need for what 
used to be called spying and counterspying. 

Both demand more than a little secrecy 
and a great deal of security within them- 
selves. 

Neither can ever be completely achieved. 
For that reason security agencies are always 
prone to push harder and harder for addi- 
tional tools and additional powers. 

In that, they are no different from any 
other close-knit pressure group. And, like 
every other pressure group, they come to a 
point where benefits gained have so dimin- 
ished that they are not worth the cost. 

That point comes very early when the 
cost is in terms of the individual person’s 
rights. When those rights are lost, whatever 
security agency we have, it is no better than 
its counterpart in Moscow or pre-war Ger- 
many. We shall have spent our real treasure 
trying to protect it. 

All this Senator Ervin knows. 

And all this is only a part of why he has 
appeared over and over again struggling for 
recognition of the person first. It happens 
that Senator Ervin is an American. He finds 
the case for the individual extraordinarily 
well said in the Constitution. So that is where 
he makes his stand. 

If he were an Englishman, he would make 
the same fight, taking his stand on whatever 
basic statement of rights he found in the law. 

So he rises to the cause of the individual, 
He knows that every time a pressure group 
wins for itself, whatever the excuse or justifi- 
cation, every individual man loses. 

In short, human rights have to take prec- 
edence over all.. And those rights are the 
property of individual men and women, not of 
clubs, associations, unions, races, or govern- 
ment agencies. 

Senator Ervin is usually called a conserva- 
tive. The fact is, he is the most liberal be- 
liever in democracy one could find. 


[From the Wilmington (N. C.) Morning Star, 
Sept. 15, 1967] 


TRR RIGHT or Privacy 


If ever an individual member of the Con- 
deserved credit for almost single- 
handedly protecting the privacy of the 
American citizen it must go to North Caro- 
lina’s Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 

For months and years Sen. Ervin has been 
campaigning against the “Big Brother Is 
Watching You” technique so vividly related 
by George Orwell in the frightening book, 
“1984”. 

Success came at long last for Sen. Ervin 
Wednesday when the U.S. Senate voted 79 
to 4 to keep Uncle Sam's nose out of the 
private lives of federal employees. The legis- 
lation would prevent applicants for govern- 
ment jobs from having to undergo question- 
ing about sex, religion and personal relation- 
ships. The bill now goes to the House. 

The North Carolina Democrat was forced 
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to go along with partial exemptions in the 
case of the CIA, the National Security 
Agency and the FBI, which will be permit- 
ted to use lie detectors and psychological 
tests during job interviews. No one can have 
much quarrel with this compromise in such 
sensitive areas. 

During recent years, the invasion of pri- 
vacy of the American citizens has grown to 
irritating proportions. His eating habits, his 
drinking habits, whether he’s happily mar- 
ried, where was he on the night of July 3, 
1953—all of these absurd queries are hurled 
at him at some time during his daily exist- 
ence. He is even harried on the telephone as 
to his personal habits. 

Sen. Ervin, under considerable adverse 
pressure from federal agencies, has just 
about won the good fight as a starter. It is 
to be hoped that the House goes along with 
the Senate and that President Johnson signs 
the measure into law. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 16, 
1967] 


OFFICIAL PRURIENCE 


Those who defend intrusive and intimate 
questions the private sexual lives 
of Government employes and job applicants 
argue that such interrogation reveals much 
that may help protect national security. Per- 
haps they do not quite realize how much they 
reveal about themselves. Probing the privacy 
of young men and women who want to work 
for their country may gratify arcane needs 
of the probers and may provide amusing ma- 
terial for coffee-break and cocktail conver- 
sation; but it has by no means been demon- 
strated that it has any utility whatever for 
judging fitness or reliability for Government 
employment. 

Effective recruiting is a vital element of 
national security. A civil service that can 
enlist the best graduates of the Nation’s 
colleges can contribute a great deal to na- 
tional strength. But of course able men and 
women want to work for agencies that treat 
them fairly and with dignity and that respect 
their fundamental rights. Some of the ques- 
tions asked of job applicants by so-called 
security agencies—Senator Sam Ervin gave 
@ number of disgusting examples in the 
course of Wednesday’s Senate debate on his 
bill to protect the privacy of Federal em- 
ployes—are as pointless as they are prurient. 
They not only serve no purpose in screening 
the unfit; they outrage the healthy and make 
the Federal service repugnant to them. 

The Senate passed Senator Ervin's bill 
overwhelmingly on Wednesday as, indeed, it 
should have done. But it adopted exemp- 
tions for the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
National Security Agency and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It is a reflection on 
these agencies that they should want to be 
exempted. It is a reflection on the judgment 
of the first two—the FBI has long since 
learned better—that they want to place re- 
liance in judging the candor of persons un- 
der investigation on those discredited instru- 
ments of contemporary witchcraft, lie de- 
tectors. It is currently fashionable to dress 
the lie detector up under the more hifalutin 
name of “polygraph”; but by any name it 
would be more sensible to rely on reading 
the entrails of sheep. 

The House has important work to do on 
Senator Ervin’s praiseworthy bill. It ought 
to make its old-fashioned American decency 
applicable to every agency of the American 
Government, 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
18, 1967 
To Prorecr THER PRIVACY 


Government workers and job applicants 
have been asked by federal agencies all sorts 
of questions about their private lives and 
opinions—their religion and religious be- 
liefs, race, national origin, family relation- 
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ships, sexual matters, finances, and. outside 
activities, 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D), of North Caro- 
lina, along with 54 bipartisan cosponsors, 
introduced legislation forbidding govern- 
ment agencies to require or request current 
or prospective federal employees to disclose 
this kind of information about their private 
lives. 

Senator Ervin and his subcommittee on 
constitutional rights had previously heard 
extensive testimony complaining that fed- 
eral government personnel procedures vio- 
lated personal privacy. They concluded 
that government has been gathering and fil- 
ing 1 information much of which has 
little or nothing to do with a person's abil- 
ity or qualifications. 

The bill, soon due for Senate floor debate, 
exempts from its provisions only employees 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It 
makes special provision for the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the National Security 
Agency, but these are both seeking the same 
status as the FBI. 

With technical advances making it much 
easier to gather, store, and widely dissemi- 
nate personnel information, it is all the more 
important that Congress pass this “bill of 
rights for federal employees.” The rights 
which this bill would protect are implicit 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

But specific legislation is needed to erase 
any doubt whether a man, by accepting em- 
ployment with the federal government, 
thereby bargains away these rights. Some 
government agencies, judging by their ques- 
tionnaires and their psychological and poly- 
gtaph tests, have apparently assumed that 
he does. Passage of this legislation will make 
it plain that he does not. 

Senator Ervin put it more dramatically 
when he declared that this bill is based on 
the premise “that a man who works for 
the federal government sells his services, 
not his soul.” 


From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Sept, 21, 1967] 
A MEASURE OF Privacy 


Though the President and Supreme Court 
have often spoken out against invasions of 
personal privacy, the leading invader of pri- 
vacy for some years has been the Federal 
Government itself. To make the Government 
set a better example, the Senate has now 
passed by 79 to 4 a measure meant to uphold 
constitutional rights of federal employes. 

If the overwhelming Senate vote is not 
enough to suggest the need for such a bill, 
results of a long investigation by a Senate 
subcommittee should prove it. For example, 
the Senators found that one woman applying 
for a Foreign Service job was asked to “an- 
swer quickly and without any thinking or 
deliberation” whether these statements are 
true or false: I believe in a life hereafter. I 
read the Bible several times a week. My sex 
life is satisfactory. Evil spirits possess me at 
times. 

An 18-year-old college girl told the Sena- 
tors she had thought working for the State 
Department one summer might be fun, until 
a departmental interrogator began asking her 
personal questions about her relations with 
a boy friend. She lost interest in a federal 
job. 
Such intimate questions about family rela- 
tionships, sex, religion and personal habits 
(even dreams) were a familiar part of what 
Officials termed “psychological testing,” in- 
volving both questionnaires and use of poly- 
graphs, the so-called lie detectors. The sub- 
committee found that 16 federal agencies 
had hired 633 polygraph examiners, though 
it also heard expert testimony that poly- 
graph results were not reliable. The FBI does 
not use them. 

Of course, federal officials defended psy- 
chological testing on various grounds: na- 
tional security, determination of fitness of 
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employes, even the need to provide medical 
or other aid for employes. The diverse de- 
fenses did not make much sense. Senator 
Sam Ervin of North Carolina, subcommittee 
chairman, said the tests were both “useless 
and offensive.” “If the security of the United 
States rests on these devices,” he added, “we 
are indeed pitifully insecure.” 

But the invasion of privacy of government 
employes does not stop there. The subcom- 
mittee also heard of coercion against them 
to buy bonds, to take part in some outside 
activities and to avoid others, and to con- 
duct any public writing or speaking de- 
cording to some official's preconceived rules. 

To make matters worse, this infernal med- 
dling in private lives was not restricted to 
so-called security agencies, but was spread 
throughout the bureauracy. Nor was there 
any relation between security and the grant- 
ing of such elementary protection as a right 
to counsel in hearings; the Defense Depart- 
ment allowed counsel but, until recently, the 
Civil Service Commission did not. 

As passed by the Senate, Senator Ervin’s 
bill is aimed specifically at all these mal- 
practices, exempting only the three major in- 
telligence agencies: the CIA, NSA and FBI. 
The military is covered by its own rules. 

For other federal departments, the bill pro- 
hibits bureaucratic demands that employes 
disclose their race, religion or national origin 
or take psychological or polygraph tests in- 
volving family, sex and religion. The measure 
bars demands that employes engage in out- 
side activities or report those of a voluntary 
nature. It prohibits coercion as to charitable 
gifts and bonds and in political matters, It 
also requires the right to counsel in disci- 
plinary hearings. 

Senator Ervin deserves a great deal of 
credit for disclosing the Big Brotherly opera. 
tions of government and proposing to put an 
end to them. As a practical matter, such in- 
vasions of a citizen's rights, innermost 
thoughts and beliefs can only discourage 
sound federal employment practices. But the 
principle involved is far more important. 

The principle is the Constitutional one of 
protecting private thoughts from intrusion. 
When the Government itself assumes the 
privileges of keyhole aristocracy it should, as 
Senator Ervin said, “disturb every American 
who takes pride in his government.” We hope 
the House will be as disturbed as the Senate 
proved to be. 


[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, Sept. 
14, 1967] 


Ervin’s Privacy BILL Passes—WirH CIA In IT 
(By James K. Batten) 


WasHINGTON.—The Central Intelligence 
Agency lost its battle to be exempted from 
Sen. Sam Ervin'’s bill of rights” for govern- 
ment employes Wednesday as the Senate ap- 
proved the bill, 79 to 4. 

Ervin called the vote “a great victory for 
human rights and human dignity.” But Sen- 
ate defenders of the CIA warned that the bill 
could hamper U.S. intelligence efforts all over 
the world. 

Most of the four-hour debate centered on 
the use of lie-detector and psychological tests 
to screen out homosexuals and other unde- 
sirables applying for jobs with the CIA and 
the National Security Agency. The Ervin bill 
would sharply limit the use of such tests. 

Sen. Henry M. Jackson, D-Wash., a member 
of the Senate’s CIA watchdog committee, 
claimed that more than 10 “definite security 
risks“ were screened out by the CIA last year 
after other methods failed to identify them. 

Ervin remarked that two cryptographers 
who worked for the National Security Agen- 
cy, William H. Martin and Vernon F. Mitchell, 
both had passed lie-detector tests before they 
defected to Russia in 1960. 

“A man that will believe in polygraph tests 
will believe in witchcraft,” Ervin declared. 

The question of exempting the CIA and 
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the NSA from the Ervin bill never came to a 
showdown, reportedly because a nose count 
convinced Jackson, Sen. John Stennis, D- 
Miss., and Sen. Richard B. Russell, D-Ga., 
that they would lose. 

Stennis and his allies stayed in close touch 
with the CIA and NSA throughout the after- 
noon’s debate. At least four agents from the 
CIA and the NSA watched the proceedings 
from the gallery, ducking out frequently to 
confer with strategists in the cloakrooms be- 
low. 

The CIA, particularly, had fought hard to 
escape coverage by the bill. Just before the 
Labor Day recess, the Ervin bill was pulled 
off the Senate agenda on short notice in re- 
sponse to CIA request for time to plead its 
case. 

CIA Director Richard Helms and other 
agents visited a number of senators shortly 
thereafter, insisting that the bill would 
cause serious problems for the super-secret 
intelligence agency. But apparently their ef- 
forts failed to sway the Senate majority. 

Ervin did yield on one point in Wednes- 
day’s debate, and there were varying inter- 
pretations of its importance. 

The N.C. Democrat agreed to an amend- 
ment permitting the directors of the CIA 
and the NSA to designate officials within 
their agencies to decide when special cir- 
cumstances dictated use of otherwise for- 
bidden questions on lie-detector and psycho- 
logical tests. 

Ervin originally urged the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to require CIA and NSA, like all other 
government agencies, to abstain from asking 
employes and job applicants questions about 
sex, religion, or family relations in the course 
of lie-detector or psychological tests. 

But the committee voted, instead, to per- 
mit such questioning when the direction of 
the agency personally determined that it 
was necessary to protect the national secu- 
rity. 

On the floor Wednesday, Ervin agreed to 
permit an agency director to delegate such 
decisions to “his designee,” if he wished. 
Whether such language would permit CIA 
and NSA to continue as they have in the 
past was not immediately clear. 

Prospects for House action on the bill this 
year are uncertain. 

In general, the Ervin bill is designed to 
safeguard the privacy of government em- 
ployes from unwarranted intrusions by their 
superiors. 

Among other things, the bill would forbid 
requirement that employes buy savings 
bonds, make certain charitable contribu- 
tions, attend off-duty meetings and 
on personal activities unrelated to their jobs. 

“There is nothing in this bill which will 
handicap the CIA or NSA in protecting 
America against enemies of America,” Ervin 
told the Senate. “All this bill does is try to 
make them have a proper respect for the 
rights of privacy of their employes.” 


[From the Nation, Sept. 25, 1967] 
House or Spooks 


Critics of the Central Intelligence Agency 
have for years said that that house of spooks 
is nutty; but for the most part such things 
were said in the spirit of hyperbole. Now it 
appears that perhaps they were right in this: 
the CIA does in fact appear to be run by 
kooks. 

Assuming that an organization's sanity 
can be tested by the manner in which it 
hires and fires its employees, consider this 
evidence of mental aberration: The CIA 
uses handwriting analysis (according to The 
Wall Street Journal) to test the character 
and personality traits of job applicants. 
This is scarcely a scientific or even a com- 
mon-sense test, of course, but that doesn't 
seem to bother the men who run the CIA. 

More recently Sen. Sam Ervin of North 
Carolina came up with the fascinating in- 
formation that at least as late as 1963 the 
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CIA was financing the development of a 
“wiggle seat,” a sly kind of lie detector. The 
job applicant would be seated im a plain- 
looking chair during his interview; but un- 
beknownst to him, the specially equipped 
seat would be recording his pulse, adrenalin 
flow, respiration and skin dampness. It is not 
known whether the wiggle seat has ever 


learned, through his own sources within the 
spy agency (its top officials will no longer 
talk with him) that more than 5,000 lie 
tests were administered on both employees 
and would-be employees during the last year, 
and only thirty for counterintelligence pur- 


poses. 
Because of his psychotic affection for the 
machine, CIA Director Richard Helms is 


hibit any government agency from askin 

a job applicant such things 

ever had sexual relations wi 

whether he slept with his wife before mar- 
whether he urinates m 

people, or whether he believes in the Second 


undoubtedly now go to work on the House 
to defend his bureaucratic voyeurism. 


risks? Or does he want to recruit them as 
agents? The latter is rumored and the rumor 
has been published, even in the highly re- 
sponsible Christian Science Monitor. Helms 
has not denied the published rumors. Sen- 
ator Ervin—certainly no defender of Helms— 
feels, however, that not even the CIA is that 
dumb. But even assuming the CIA wants to 
use the lie detector to weed out homosexuals, 
this makes little sense. 

In one of the closed sessions of the Senate 
subcommittee considering Ervin’s bill, Sen. 
Birch Bayh of Indiana, a close friend of 
Helms, argued with Ervin: “Sam, if the Rus- 
sians find a queer on the CIA payroll, they 
can intimidate him and put him to their 
own service.” To which Ervin responded 
tiredly: “Yeah? And how are the Russians 
going to find him—with a lie detector?” 

But logic, as Ervin has discovered, isn’t the 
best of weapons to use in fighting for legis- 
lation. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa) Press, Sept. 23, 
1967] 


Privacy FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Largely through the long effort of Sen. Sam 
J. Ervin of North Carolina, the Senate has 
and sent to the House a bill designed 
to protect Government employes from un- 
necessary inyasions of their privacy by zeal- 
ous superiors or other official stuffed shirts. 
In view of the evidence uncovered by a 
Senate committee, the bill not only is badly 
needéd but long ouverdue. And it is a dis- 
reflection on the petty-minded Gov- 
ernment officials who not only tolerated this 
nonsense but promoted it. 

In support of the bill, Sen Roman Hruska 
of Nebraska said employes had been coerced 
into revealing highly personal information, 
forced to account for off-duty hours and 
compelled to donate time and money to as- 
sorted projects—among other things. Some of 
the intimate questions asked of job appli- 
cants were outrageous. 

As passed by the Senate the bill attempts 
to outlaw such practices as requiring em- 
ployes to attend lectures or take part in ac- 
tivities unrelated to their jobs, quizzing them 
about religious beliefs or sexual attitudes, 
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forcing them to attend political meetings, or 
to buy bonds or contribute to charities. 

In short, it is a sweeping bill to do away 
with “big brotherism.” 

The Senate action is proper and the same 
protection eventually should be provided all 
citizens who are increasingly subjected to 
prying, irrelevant questions from nib-noses 
in and out of Government. 


[From the Chicago (II.) Sentinel, Sept. 21, 
1967] 


GOVERNMENT STALLING ACTION ON BILL BAN- 
NING DISCLOSURE OF APPLICANT'S RELIGION 
(By Milton Friedman) 

The Administration is seeking to stall ac- 
tion by the House on the Senate-approved 
“Bill of Rights” for Federal employees that 
would forbid Governmens agencies from re- 
quiring job applicants to disclose their re- 
ligious background, national origin or race. 

The bill also prohibits lie detector and 
psychological tests to force disclosure of 
other personal data. It protects individuals 
from other forms of coercion and invasions 
of privacy. 

Five huge filing cabinets in the office of 
the Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee are bulging 
with complaints. Some of the complainants 
told how the Government required them to 
answer “true” or “false” to such questions as 
“Christ performed miracles.” ... “I go to 
church almost every week.” ... “I believe 
in the second coming of Christ.” 

Subcommittee chairman Sam Ervin, Jr., 
North Carolina Democrat, felt that the Gov- 
ernment had no right to force answers to 
such inquiries. He said that “anyone who 
wishes to understand what intrusion of pri- 
vacy really means can find out by applying 
for a Government job.” 


PRESERVATION OF FREEDOM 


Sen. Ervin and the 78 other Senators who 
voted for his bill, S. 1035, were concerned 
about the preservation of individual freedom 
in an age of computers and scientific tech- 
nology. They noted not only the bold prob- 
ing of religious beliefs under the guise of 
security requirements but also probes into 
philanthropic practices and even sexual be- 
havior. 

Pressure by the Administration forced the 
exemption from the protection of the bill the 
two agencies concerned with overseas sleuth- 
ing—the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
National Security Agency. Sen. Ervin told 
the Senate he did not favor even these 
exemptions. 

The FBI was given the same authority pro- 
vided the CIA and NSA. However, the FBI 
said it did not use the objectionable testing 
methods on its employees. 

Sen. Ervin said that his own research as 
subcommittee chairman convinced him that 
polygraph machines (lie detectors) “are to- 
tally unreliable for any purpose.” He said 
that “if the security of the United States 
rests on these devices, we are indeed piti- 
fully insecure. Fortunately, it does not, for 
the FBI does not use these examinations.” 

“But even if it could be shown that psy- 
chological tests and polygraph tests have 
mystical powers and can be used to predict 
behavior or divine the truth, I would still 
oppose their being used to probe the re- 
ligious beliefs, family relationships, or sexual 
attitudes of American citizens,” said the 
Senator. 

An exemption was made for questions con- 
cerning national origin where the informa- 
tion is needed for security purposes in- 
volving Overseas assignments. 

Under the pending legislation, Govern- 
ment officials found guilty of violating em- 
ployees’ rights could be suspended or fired. 
A three-member bipartisan board of em- 
ployee rigkts would be created to police the 
program. The board would hear cases and 
make regular reports to Congress. 
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Although the watered-down bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of 79 to 4, it faces an un- 
certain future in the House. The Administra- 
tion is to seek futher modification. 
An attempt will be made to stall action. 

Government officials contend that there 
are already enough Administrative regula- 
tions to safeguard employee rights. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Dany News, 
Sept. 21, 1967] 


Privacy BY STATUTE 


thru the long effort of Sen. Sam J. 
Ervin of North Carolina, the Senate has 
passed and sent to the House a bill designed 
to protect Government employes from un- 
necessary invasions of their privacy by zeal- 
ous superiors or other official stuffed shirts. 
In view of the evidence uncovered by the 
Senate committee, the bill not only is badly 
needed but long overdue. And it is a dis- 
gusting reflection on the petty-minded 
Government officials who not only tolerated 
this nonsense but promoted it. 


forced to account for off-duty hours and 
compelled to donate time and money to as- 
sorted projects—among other things. Some 
of the intimate questions asked of job ap- 
plicants were outrageous. 

As passed by the Senate the bill attempts 
to outlaw such practices as requiring em- 
ployes to attend lectures or take part in 
activities unrelated to their jobs, quizzing 
them about religious beliefs or sexual at- 
titudes, forcing them to attend political 
meetings, or to buy bonds or contribute to 
charities. 

In short, it is a sweeping bill to do away 
with “big brotherism.” 

We applaud the Senate action and hope 
the same protection eventually will be pro- 
vided all citizens who are increasingly sub- 
jected to prying, irrelevant questions from 
nib-noses in and out of government. 


[From Newsday, Sept. 20, 1967] 
SENATE PULLS PLUG ON LIE DETECTOR 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

WASHINGTON.—It’s hard to say what will 
finally become of the Senate’s new proclama- 
tion of privacy for federal employes, because 
the bill has yet to pass the House, but come 
what may it has dealt the polygraph machine 
(lie detector) a withering blow. 

Hopefully, the legislation ultimately will 
protect federal workers from all kinds of 
prying into the most intimate recesses of 
their private lives. Even if it falls short of 
this, however, it has speeded the end of the 
polygraph, which has been used so indis- 
criminately in government hiring and firing. 

During the Senate hearings, the testimony 
against the lie detector, both as to its abuse 
and unreliability, was so devastating that its 
further use, outside of government as well 
as in, will undoubtedly be curtailed, irre- 
spective of whether the House approves the 
Senate bill or not. 

Federal discontinuance is certain to ac- 
celerate a similar trend at the state and lo- 
cal levels. A number of states, in fact, have 
already adopted statutes comparable to the 
one in Massachusetts, which says, “No em- 
ployer shall require or subject any employe 
to any lie detector test as a condition of em- 
ployment or continued employment.” Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and Hawaii have similar 
proscriptions. More are on the way. 

It is reported that no court in the land, 
state or federal, will now permit a polygraph 
test to be admitted in evidence. The reason 
for this, according to Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D- 
N.C.), a former judge, is that “the machine 
is of the most dubious value.” It cannot in- 
terpret itself, he points out, “but must be 
interpreted by an operator. The machine 
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merely measures physiological reactions as 
blood pressure, the pumping of adrenalin by 
the adrenal glands into the blood stream, and 
the like, as a result of excitement and 
stimulation.” 

While presiding over a murder trial, the 
former judge said, he had given “close study” 
to polygraph tests when the prosecution tried 
to introduce them as evidence. “I came to the 
conclusion,” he says, “that a brazen liar can 
pass a polygraph test without any difficulty 
but that a nervous or excitable individual, 
or an individual who resents being insulted, 
no matter how truthful he may be, is not 
likely to do so.” 

This view is supported by the Warren Com- 
mission, which said, “In evaluating the poly- 
graph, due consideration must be given to 
the fact that a physiological response may 
be caused by factors other than deception, 
such as fear, anxiety, neurosis, dislike, and 
other emotions. There are no valid statistics 
as to the reliability of the polygraph.” 

The new Senate bill specifically exempts 
the FBI, but FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover is 
already on record against the polygraph for 
personnel purposes. Labor unions are also 
beginning to protest against their use. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council has “de- 
plored” them “not only because their claims 
to reliability are dubious, but because they 
infringe on the fundamental rights of Amer- 
ican citizens to personal privacy. Neither the 
government nor private employers should be 
permitted to engage in this sort of police 
state surveillance of the lives of individual 
citizens.” 

Only the CIA and the National Security 
Agency resisted the Senate legislation, which 
prompted Sen. Roman Hruska (R.-Neb.) to 
accuse them of being the “greatest trans- 
gressors” in using the polygraph. “What they 
want,” said Ervin, “is to stand above the law.” 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission, on the 
other hand, has been showing a growing re- 
spect for the private lives of federal em- 
ployes. It has just quietly, but efficiently, 
reprimanded one of its investigators for im- 
properly” inquiring into a report that an 
applicant had borne a child out of a wed- 
lock. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
September 15, 1967] 
U.S. EMPLOYEES’ BILL or RIGHTS 


The “bill of rights” for Federal employees 
passed Wednesday by the Senate by a vote of 
79 to 4, was sponsored by Sen. Sam Ervin 
(D., N.C.) and 54 other senators, We felicitate 
all of them, sponsors and those who joined in 
voting for the measure. 

The bill would prohibit many forms of 
coercion which have been practiced upon 
Federal employees, and, further, would pro- 
tect them against many indefensible forms 
of invasion of their privacy. 

An amendment gives FBI, CIA and NSA 
special rights to make apply certain tests to 
employees for security reasons, which is only 
proper and wise. 

Now the bill goes to the House where fur- 
ther action probably will be delayed until 
next year. We deplore this and wish that the 
whole legislative bundle could have been 
wrapped up right now. However, a fine start 
has been made toward assuring Federal em- 
ployees their rightful dignity, and we hope 
that the bill rides into law before too long. 


[From the Charlotte (N.C.) News, Sept. 2, 
1967] 


A CIA ABOVE THE Law 


The more there is to say about the Central 
Intelligence Agency, apparently, the less 
there is to say for it. The spy guys scare you 
when you can’t see them but it’s much 
worse when you can. 

First, the CIA refused to appear in hear- 
ings on a Sam Ervin-sponsored bill that 
would limit the agency’s blanket rights to 
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pry into the lives of its employes. Then it 
announced it would be glad to take part in 
a—you guessed it—secret hearing before the 
Judiciary Committee. Then Richard Helms, 
the new CIA chief, got busy and managed to 
have the Ervin bill removed from the Senate 
agenda. 

The performance prompted Senator Ervin 
to make public a blistering memorandum he 
had sent to other Judiciary Committee mem- 
bers accusing the CIA of trying to stand 
above the law and of active and illegal lob- 
bying in Congress. He read the appropriate 
federal law forbidding agencies of the gov- 
ernment from attempting to influence the 
passage or defeat of legislation before Con- 
gress and suggested that the CIA might leave 
its lie detectors long enough to investigate 
whether this statute has been violated. 

An investigation of some sort definitely is 
called for. It is no light matter when goy- 
ernment agencies begin bullying Congress 
or trading off favors for preferential treat- 
ment. The applicable law in this case is vital 
to protect government from the paralyzing 
grip of an all-powerful bureaucracy. If this 
matter is allowed to drop without further 
comment, Congress will serve notice that the 
CIA is indeed above the law. 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, 
Aug. 30, 1967] 
CIA Rocks Boar 
(By Marshall McNeil) 

Wasuincton,—The Central Intelligence 
Agency wants its spies to be left out in the 
cold. 

It is asking the Senate for exemption from 
terms of the proposed “bill of rights” to pro- 
tect Federal Government employees from 
uninhibited grilling about intimate details 
of their family relations, sex life and reli- 
gion. 

The CIA request has caused the leadership 
to delay until next month debate on the 
“bill of rights,” a measure co-sponsored by 
50 senators and recommended by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Thus CIA, swathed in the secrecy said to 
be so essential to success in the shadowy 
crafts of spies and counterspies, has stirred 
up another public fuss, plus the ire of that 
eloquent old parliamentary battler, Sen. Sam 
Ervin (D-N.C.). 

And the threat has been made that if CIA 
persists in its request, in which it is joined 
by that other supersecret bureau, the Na- 
tional Security Agency, both may endanger 
the partial exemptions already written into 
the bill for them. 

There are some who think that if CIA ever 
is compromised, it may have only itself to 
blame. 

USE LIE DETECTORS 

The courtly Ervin discovered some time 
ago that to get a Federal job some young 
applicants were required to take lie-detector 
tests and answer such questions as: “When 
was the first time you had sexual relations 
with a woman? Have you ever engaged in 
homosexual activities? ...Did you have 
intercourse with (your wife) before you 
were married? How many times?” 

The bill, product of long hearings by Er- 
vin’s Constitutional Rights subcommittee, 
would put an end to such questioning. It 
would also prohibit: 

Indiscriminate requirements that em- 
ployees and applicants for Government em- 
ployment disclose their race, religion or na- 
tional origin; participation in outside activi- 
ties unrelated to their employment; reports 
on their outside activities; or support of po- 
litical candidates. 

It would make it illegal to coerce an em- 
ploye to buy bonds or make charitable con- 
tributions or to require him to disclose his 
personal assets, liabilities or expenditures 
or those of any member of his family unless 
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such items would tend to show a conflict 
of interests. 

“Why,” asked Ervin, “do these two agen- 
cies want the license to coerce their employes 
to contribute to charity and to buy bonds? 
Do they not know how to evaluate a secre- 
tary for employment without asking for 
if she loved her mother, if she goes to 
church every week, if she believes in God, 
if she believes in the second coming of Christ, 
if her sex life is satisfactory ... what she 
dreams about, and many other extraneous 
matters?” 

SELF SERVICES 


Moreover, Ervin said, the bill already al- 
lows CIA and NSA to use lie-detector or 
psychological tests to elicit information from 
an employe or applicant on his personal re- 
lations with any person connected with him 
by blood or marriage, his religious beliefs, 
or his attitude or conduct with respect to 
sexual matters, The only requirement is that 
before such questions can be asked, the di- 
rectors of CIA and NSA must make a personal 
finding that such a test is required to pro- 
tect the national security. 

Ervin said he was furnished a 10-page 
statement by CIA about things it objected 
to in the bill, but—wouldn’t you know!— 
the statement was marked “Secret.” He said 
in response to it he changed the bill to meet 
what he regarded as every relevant complaint. 

“The idea that any Government agency is 
entitled to the ‘total man’ and to knowledge 
and control of all the details of his personal 
and community life unrelated to his em- 
ployment of law enforcement is more appro- 
priate for totalitarian countries than for a 
society of free men,” Ervin said. 

“The basic premise of (the ‘bill of rights’) 
is that a man who works for the Federal 
Government sell his services, not his soul.” 
[From Federal Employees’ News Digest, Sept. 

25, 1967] 
BILL or RIGHTS SNAG 
(By Joseph Young) 

The House appears in no hurry to take ac- 
tion on the Senate-approved “bill of rights” 
for government employees. 

Rep. David Henderson, D-N.C,, chairman 
of the House Civil Service Manpower sub- 
committee to which the Senate-okayed bill 
was referred, said his group has other legis- 
lation pending before it that will receive 
priority. 

Henderson said he wanted to study the 
Senate-approved measure to protect govern- 
ment workers against unwarranted invasion 
of privacy before he decides what action, if 
any, to take. 

“I guess you can’t be & bill such 
as this,” Henderson said. “But I want to study 
it more thoroughly.” 

Indications point to Henderson’s subcom- 
mittee preferring not to take action until 
next year. Since next year’s session of Con- 
gress will be merely a continuation of this 
year, lack of House action this year would not 
kill the measure. 

But Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., chief Senate 
sponsor of the bill, is anxious to get, final 
approval by Congress this year. Incidentally, 
Ervin deserves the great support and thanks 
of all federal and postal employees for his 
monumental efforts on their behalf. His 
mame belongs in that small roster of the 
truly great champions in the history of Con- 
gress on behalf of government employees. 

The administration is opposed to the meas- 
ure as approved by the Senate and would like 
the House to either kill it or modify it 
drastically. 

In the final analysis, it will be up to the 
federal and postal unions to bring pressure 
to bear on the Henderson group to hold hear- 
ings and take action on the Senate-approved 
bill. This the employee groups intend to do. 
They strongly favor the measure and feel its 
enactment into law is essential. 
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Individual employees can also help. Those 
living in the districts of the members of the 
subcommittee should contact their congress- 
man and urge prompt hearings and action, 
The subcommittee members are Reps. David 
Henderson, N.C.; Charles Wilson, Calif.; 
Richard White, Tex.; Lee Hamilton, Tex.; 
Frank Brasco, N..; H. R. Gross, Iowa; Ed- 
ward Derwinski, III.; James Broyhill, N.C, 
Also, letters to Rep. Thaddeus Dulski, D-N. T., 
chairman of the full House Civil Service 
Committee; and Robert Corbett, Pa., the 
group’s ranking minority member, would be 
helpful. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
Sept. 21, 1967] 
Privacy BY STATUTE 


Largely through the long effort of Sen. 
Sam J. Ervin of North Carolina, the Senate 
has passed and sent to the House a bill de- 
signed to protect Government employees 
from unnecessary invasions of their privacy 
by zealous superiors or other official stuffed 
shirts. 

In view of the evidence uncovered by a 
Senate committee, the bill not only is badly 
needed but long overdue. And it is a disgust- 
ing reflection on the petty-minded Govern- 
ment officials who not only tolerated this 
nonsense but promoted it. 

In support of the bill, Sen, Roman Hruska 
of Nebraska said employes had been coerced 
into revealing highly personal information, 
forced to account for off-duty hours and com- 
pelled to donate time and money to assorted 
projects—among other things. Some of the 
intimate questions asked of job applicants 
were outrageous. 

As passed by the Senate the bill attempts 
to outlaw such practices as requiring em- 
ployes to attend lectures or take part in ac- 
tivities unrelated to their jobs, quizzing 
them about religious beliefs or sexual atti- 
tudes, forcing them to attend political meet- 
ings, or to buy bonds or contribute to chari- 
ties. 

In short, it is a sweeping bill to do away 
with big brotherism.” 

We applaud the Senate action and hope 
the same protection eventually will be pro- 
vided all citizens who are increasingly sub- 
jected to prying, irrelevant questions from 
nib-noses in and out of Government. 


THE RESOLUTION URGING ASIAN 
ALLIES FOR MORE CONTRIBU- 
TION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
welcome the opportunity to speak in 
behalf of this fine resolution which has 
been introduced by my friend the able 
Senator from Illinois, which has been 
cosponsored by many distinguished col- 
leagues. 

While I do not wish to have this action 
of the Senate increase the many burdens 
or pressures now on our busy President, 
I do feel that this resolution, expressing 
the opinion of the Senate, will be useful 
in obtaining more military assistance 
from our Asian allies. 

In this regard, I should like to give 
special recognition to the splendid record 
of the Australian and Korean combat 
units that are already fighting by our 
side in South Vietnam. And, of course, 
I am certain that we welcome the engi- 
neering, medical, and other support we 
receive from units of our other allies in 
the far Pacific. 

I should like to have the Recorp show 
the total numbers of allied military men 
now on the scene in Vietnam. According 
to the Department of Defense, the fol- 
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lowing numbers of allied troops were in 


South Vietnam as of October 1: 
South Vietnam (about 327,000 reg- 
TTT 730, 000 
South | Boreas. . 45, 000 
A Taar on ee eee ea eee T 6, 300 
CTT 2, 500 
FFC 2, 000 
New eas. 400 


The resolution is addressed to the non- 
Communist nations of Asia, and it asks 
for more contribution. I concur whole- 
heartedly with this general thought. At 
the same time I might add that, in my 
opinion, we need different kinds of con- 
tributions. 

From the South Vietnamese, who have 
endured long years of conflict and who 
have many splendidly trained combat 
units, we could use greater assistance at 
our side on the frontlines. 

With the possible exception of South 
Korea, which has done so much already, 
we could use additional combat and sup- 
port units from our other Asian allies, 
particularly from Thailand. By its prox- 
imity to Vietnam, Thailand has one of 
the greatest vested interests in the out- 
come of the war. 

Finally, I suggest that we not ignore 
the great potential of the armed forces 
of the Republic of China. That great 
country has, more than once, offered to 
send significant assistance to the Viet- 
nam theater. 


STATEMENT BY MORRIS B. ABRAM, 
IN FAVOR OF SENATE RATIFICA- 
TION OF THE HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS—CLI 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Morris B. Abram, U.S. representative on 
the United Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and president of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, presented to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee a 
most persuasive statement in favor of 
U.S. ratification of the human rights 
conventions. 

Mr. Abram points out quite accurately 
that— 

No serious authority disputes the conclu- 
sion of Ambassador Goldberg on behalf of 
the Administration, that the provisions of 
these Conventions coincide the fundamental 
rights already guaranteed by our Federal 
Constitution, and that their ratification 
would neither enlarge the existing Federal 
competence, nor require any implementing 
legislation, nor impose higher standards than 
those already observed in this country. 


I believe that it goes without saying 
that I agree wholeheartedly with the 
arguments and conclusions so effectively 
articulated by Mr. Abram. Because I am 
certain that the statement of Morris 
Abram will be of real value to the Sen- 
ate, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON HuMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 
BY Morris B. ABRAM, BEFORE THE SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, SEPTEMBER 
13, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, I am Morris B. Abram, a 

member of the law firm of Paul, Weiss, Rif- 

kind, Wharton & Garrison, 575 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. I have the honor of 
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serving as U.S. representative on the UN 
Commission on Human Rights. I also serve 
as President of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, and am a member of the American 
Bar Association. 

I am grateful to you and to the other 
members of the Committee for the oppor- 
tunity to present my views on the question 
before you. I regret that I was unable to pre- 
sent them at the earlier hearing last Spring 
of Senator Dodd’s Ad Hoc Subcommittee, 
since I was then in Geneva at the session of 
the Human Rights Commission. 

I shall not burden the Committee with a 
detailed analysis of the legal issues raised in 
connection with the three conventions which 
are the subject of these hearings. These were 
thoroughly and admirably discussed in the 
February 23 testimony of Ambassador Gold- 
berg and in the statements of other excel- 
lent witnesses who appeared on March 8 
before the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on behalf 
of a great many important citizens’ organi- 
zations. I refer, in particular, to the testi- 
mony of Richard Gardner for the more than 
50 organizations composing the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Human Rights and Genocide Trea- 
ties, I draw your attention also to the reports 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, and of the Committee of Human 
Rights and the Committee on Women of the 
National Citizens’ Commission on Interna- 
tional Cooperation. This material is repro- 
duced in the record of the Ad Hoc Subcom- 
mittee’s hearings. Though my remarks will 
touch on the legal issues, they will center on 
the question of policy and national interest. 

I think it is significant, Mr. Chairman, that 
not one of the witnesses before the Sub- 
committee opposed the ratification of any 
of the three conventions, but, to the con- 
trary, all strongly urged that our country 
join the great number of others that have 
become parties to these elementary human 
rights instruments. I think it is also signifi- 
cant that no local bar association opposes 
their ratification, and at least seven that I 
know of, have endorsed ratification. These 
are the bar associations of Alaska, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, Los Angeles, New Jer- 
sey, New York City and New York State. 

Mr. Chairman, no serious authority dis- 
putes the conclusion of Ambassador Gold- 
berg on behalf of the Administration, that 
the provisions of these conventions coincide 
with fundamental rights already guaranteed 
by our Federal Constitution, and that their 
ratification would neither enlarge the exist- 
ing Federal competence, nor require any im- 
plementing legislation, nor impose higher 
standards than those already observed in 
this country. No authority challenges the as- 
sertion that none of their provisions contra- 
vene State laws which are otherwise valid 
under the Federal Constitution. 

The chief argument voiced by certain op- 
ponents of ratification, is that these Conven- 
tions do not deal with matters properly 
within our Constitution’s treaty-making 
power; that is, they deal with matters that 
concern the relations between a State and its 
own citizens, and are not matters of inter- 
national concern,” and hence not proper sub- 
jects for the exercise of this power. 

Ambassador Goldberg and other witnesses 
at the Subcommittee’s hearings effectively 
disposed of this argument. They established 
that the treaty-making power extends to all 
matters that are proper subjects of interna- 
tional negotiation—in other words, of inter- 
national concern—as determined by the con- 
temporary situation, That the subject mat- 
ter involved is of a domestic nature does not 
preclude dealing with it by treaty, providing 
it is also of international concern. The only 
treaties that are excluded by the Constitu- 
tion are those designed as a contrivance to 
make law internally by circumventing the 
ordinary legislative processes; or treaties 
whose provisions contravene the express pro- 
hibitions of the Constitution—neither of 
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which exclusions apply to the conventions 
under consideration. 

Ambassador Goldberg and the other wit- 
nesses substantiated with ample documen- 
tation that human rights in general, and 
the subject matter of these conventions in 
particular, are an established concern of 
our foreign policy as well as a concern of 
the international community. They cited the 
repeated humanitarian interventions by our 
government on behalf of oppressed groups 
in other countries, President Roosevelt's 
Four Freedoms Proclamation of 1941 and 
other historic Presidential statements, and 
our role in the drafting of the United Na- 
tions Charter (1945) and the Charter of the 

tion of American States (1948). 
‘They referred to our role in the writing and 
our ratification of the ILO Constitution of 
1919, whose premise is that the conditions 
of labor are a matter of international con- 
cern, our ratification of the Slavery Con- 
vention of 1926, and our participation in the 
peace treaties of 1947 with the several Cen- 
tral and East European states, containing 
provisions proscribing discrimination on re- 
ligious, political and sex grounds. They drew 
attention to the large number of ratifications 
of the conventions under consideration 
here—68 for the Supplementary Slavery 
Convention, 75 for the Forced Labor Conven- 
tion, and 51 for the Political Rights of 
Women Convention. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that there is no 
constitutional difficulty impeding our rati- 
fication of these conventions. Moreover, rati- 
fication would be decidedly in our national 
interest. 

I am pleased to note that the American 
Bar Association, several weeks ago at the 
meeting of its House of Delegates in Hono- 
lulu, came to this conclusion with regard to 
the Supplementary Slavery Convention. 
However, as a member of this great Asso- 
ciation, I must express regret that the House 
of Delegates did not make a similar finding 
with to the Forced Labor and the 
Political Rights of Women conventions. 
These, it declined to endorse—I may add, 
by a narrow vote, at which several former 
presidents spoke out eloquently against this 

posture—because, in its view, they did not 

meet these requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, if the abolition of slavery 
in Its various manifestations is an acknowl- 
edged objective of our foreign relations, and 
a matter of genuine international concern— 
because it is an evil which breeds social and 
political tensions and which, moreover, can 
have a harmful impact on the sales of Ameri- 
can products within our country and in for- 
eign markets—it is difficult for me to under- 
stand why this reasoning does apply equally 
to the evil of forced labor. It is relevant to 
recall, in this connection, that even the 1926 
Slavery Convention, which we ratified long 
before the existence of the United Nations, 
called (in Article 5) for all necessary meas- 
ures to prevent forced labor from developing 
into conditions resembling slavery—indicat- 
ing that already then, over 40 years ago, we 
acknowledged by treaty the similarity of the 
two evils. 

I believe, also, that the Political Rights of 
Women Convention meets the test both of 
constitutionality and national interest—in 
that it is both an important objective of our 
foreign relations and a matter of genuine 
international concern. Clearly, genuine eco- 
nomic and social progress is difficult of at- 
tainment, especially in the developing coun- 
tries—to which we send quantities of aid— 
if half the population is deprived of status 
and dignity, of the right to vote and to hold 
public office. Moreover, as pointed out by one 
witness before the Subcommittee, the with- 
holding from women of civil and political 
rights, the regarding of them as household 

ons, is an obstacle to the progress of 
family crucial means for defus- 
ing the population explosion, which is per- 
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haps the most critical problem that faces 
mankind today. 

We practice no forced labor in our country. 
Our women enjoy political rights on a par 
with men. The standards of these conven- 
tions are entirely consistent with our own 
practices; they are a projection internation- 
ally of our own human rights principles and 
commitments. We should rejoice that they 
have become part of the growing body of 
international law in the field of human 
rights. We should have been the first to 
ratify them, rather than still be haggling 
about vague and fictitious dangers lurking 
in them. 

I believe there exists in some circles a vague 
fear of the consequences that might flow 
from opening ourselves up to criticism from 
foreign powers. It is not clear whether what 
is feared is deserved or undeserved criticism. 
In either case, the fear is mistaken. For if 
the fear is that we may be criticized for na- 
tional conduct falling below the standards 
in these conventions—for reinstituting con- 
ditions of slavery or practicing forced labor 
or depriving our women of their political 
rights—should not external criticism be wel- 
comed? But this eventuality is obviously 
academic, since we have every reason to be 
secure in and proud of our standards in the 
areas covered by these conventions. 

On the other hand, if it is feared that the 
conventions might be used as a peg for sub- 
jecting us to undeserved criticism, this re- 
veals an unwarranted under-estimation of 
our capacity to defend ourselves in interna- 
tional forums. The truth is that by becoming 
a party to these conventions we would not 
give our “enemies” any propaganda weapon 
that they do not already have, and that we 
are not capable of effectively resisting. As 
an open society, with our practices widely 
discussed in our own as well as the world 
information media, we risk nothing. The risk 
lies rather with the communist and other 
closed societies, against which our ratifica- 
tion would provide us with a legal and moral 
handle to prod for their delinquencies. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before this 
Committee goes beyond the three conven- 
tions under consideration. This question is 
whether our country is to operate with a 
conception of the treaty power that is suit- 
able for the realities of the rapidly shrinking 
world we inhabit. It is whether our policies 
are to be responsive to the objective facts of 
the increasing interdependence of nations, 
and the relationship between the conditions 
of freedom, economic and social progress, and 
international peace and security. It is 
whether our policies will reflect the recur- 
rently demonstrated truth that the effects 
of the suppression of liberty, of race and sex 
discrimination, of poverty and illiteracy, 
tend to overflow borders and affect adversely 
other countries and the world-at-large. 

The question is also whether the ideals 
which inspired the authors of our Declara- 
tion of Independence and our Constitution, 
that human rights and freedoms are the 
rightful heritage not only of Americans but 
of all men, is valid for us today; whether the 
American tradition of espousing the cause of 
the oppressed, or promoting the fundamen- 
tal values of human rights, not only at 
home but abroad, is still an essential ele- 
ment of our national policy. It is whether we 
still adhere to, or whether we intend to 
renege on, the commitment we made when 
we joined the United Nations, to cooperate 
with other nations “in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion”, 
and in solving international economic and 
social problems. 

Mr. Chairman, if we did not expect to 
carry out this commitment seriously, why did 
we ratify the UN Charter? If we did not in- 
tend to join in measures for implementing 
this undertaking, of which the most crucial 
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is the adoption and the ratification of con- 
ventions, why did we indorse the inclusion 
in the Charter of this human rights pur- 
pose? Do we want the contemporary world- 
wide effort to extend the rule of law in the 
fleld of human rights to succeed or, by 
standing aloof from it, are we prepared to be 
a witness to it: demise—as our failure to 
join the League of Nations contributed to 
the demise of that noble effort. For it is a 
fact of today’s reality that when the United 
States, the world’s strongest power and lead- 
ing democracy, stands aloof from an inter- 
national undertaking, that undertaking has 
little chance to succeed. 

For this past July, before the World Con- 
ference on World Peace Through Law, and 
the First World Assembly of the World As- 
sociation of Judges, both meeting in Geneva 
(organizations, incidentally, which are 
emanations of a praiseworthy initiative of 
leading members of the American Bar As- 
sociation, and both of which have called 
upon the nations of the world to ratify 
human rights conventions)—the Chief 
Justice of the United States addressed him- 
self to the subject of the treaty-making 
power in our time “of enormous growth and 
of unfortunate turmoil”. “We believe,” the 
Chief Justice said, “that the treaty-making 
power of all sovereign nations, broadly exer- 
cised, is at once perhaps the most potent, 
realistic and wholesome instrumentality for 
peace that can be exercised in our complex 
world,” “Law,” he said, “is the substance out 
of which man has most successfully fashioned 
ways and means to avoid or peacefully resolve 
conflict. It is not sufficient for us to know 
what the law has been in the past or what 
it is today. It is our responsibility to guide 
its future and see that it is adequate to meet 
conditions.” The Chief Justice continued: 
“Those who seek to further world-wide co- 
operation, to spread social, economic and 
technological advances among all the world’s 
peoples, those who seek to avoid conflict and 
collision by controlling threats to peace, 
usually urge that law is the tool whereby 
these things can be accomplished. Interna- 
tionally, this chiefly means treaties.” 

Mr. Chairman, the thoughts conveyed by 
the Chief Justice—the law as a means for 
spreading progress and avoiding conflict, the 
importance of the law’s adaptability to chang- 
ing conditions and problems, the role of 
treaties as the principal means of developing 
law internationally—these are concepts 
projected by our founding fathers, concepts 
underlying our Constitution. Elasticity, 
capability of accommodation to change, do- 
mestically and internationally—this is the 
strength of our Constitution. As it has 
adapted itself so magnificently to the 
changing realities of the relationship between 
our Federal government and the several 
states—quite recently to cite a dramatic 
example, when the murder of a President, so 
obviously an event of momentous import to 
the nation as a whole, was made a federal 
crime—so it is designed, by way of the 
treaty-making power, to adapt to changing 
international realities. 

And I would recall to this Committee that 
even the late Secretary of State Dulles, in 
the very statement of April 1953 before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, in which he 
pronounced the intention of the Administra- 
tion then in office not to seek ratification of 
human rights conventions, said “I do not 
mean to imply that the boundary between 
international and domestic concerns is rigid 
for all time.” 

Accordingly, I cannot indorse strongly 
enough the viewpoint expressed in the report 
of the New York City Bar Association, re- 
produced in the record of the Subcommittee’s 
hearings: “Surely the Constitution does not 
render the United States impotent to do 
what other nations can do, i.e., participate 
in one of the major developments of the 
international community in the last half- 
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century—the quest for common minimum 
standards through ‘international legislation’ 
by multilateral convention.” 

In urging a forward-looking perspective in 
regard to the exercise of the treaty-making 
power, I do not intend, Mr. Chairman, to sug- 
gest that we should join in every convention 
drafted by the United Nations or other inter- 
national agency. Clearly there are, and may 
be in the future, conventions which are not 
appropriate to us—either because they are 
not relevant to the setting or circumstances 
of our country or because they are incon- 
sistent with our legal principles or domestic 
goals or policies. Such conventions we are 
free to abstain from ratifying, as are other 
governments with regard to conventions they 
consider inappropriate to their situation. 
We are free to evaluate—we would be remiss 
if we did not—any new convention on its 
merits. I would go further: we are free to 
withdraw from, “denounce” in the interna- 
tional law jargon, any ratified convention 
which proves mischievous or injurious to 
our domestic harmony or our national inter- 
est. In short, Mr. Chairman, the “wedge” 
argument of the opponents of ratification is 
without merit. 

On the other hand, where the provision of 
particular conventions are in harmony with 
our principles, where they are consistent with 
our laws and practices, where it is in our 
national interest to encourage other nations 
to raise their laws and practices to the level 
of standards of these conventions—lI find no 
justification for our failure to ratify them. 
I see no reason for us, by not ratifying these 
conventions, to lessen our capacity to en- 
courage other nations to adhere to them and 
to implement them in their countries. I see 
no reason, by our failure to ratify, to prej- 
udice our legal and moral standing to pro- 
test the infringement of the conventions in 
other countries. I see no reason to undermine 
the credibility of our participation in the on- 
going international process of debating and 
drafting additional norms in new human 
rights instruments—indeed, the credibility of 
our participation in the overall “cause of 
human rights.” 

Mr. Chairman, this brings me to a problem 
of which I have had a frontline experience 
as our representative to the Human Rights 
Commission—the serious embarrassment to 
the conduct of our policy at the United Na- 
tions stemming from our failure to ratify 
these conventions. I would like to take as 
my text the following remarks directed to me 
by the Soviet Delegate in the course of the 
Commission's Spring 1966 Session. With your 
permission I shall read an excerpt from the 
Summary Record of that session: 

Mr. Morozov (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics) said that, having listened care- 
fully to the statement by the United States 
representative on 25 March and having heard 
him warmly support the Costa Rican pro- 
posal for the creation of a post of United 
Nations High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, he was obliged to point out that once 
again the Commission was witnessing an at- 
tempt by the United States to divert it from 
its basic task, which was to promote respect 
for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. Once again, instead of belng encour- 
aged to follow its proper course, which was 
to draw up conventions and instruments in 
the sphere of human rights with supervisory 
machinery to ensure their implementation, 
the Commission had before it a proposal so 
nebulous that even those who supported it 
were unable to speak clearly on the subject. 

“An objective analysis of the political ori- 
entation of the proposal so ardently sup- 
ported by the United States and its allies 
soon revealed that the proposal was designed 
to give world public opinion the impression 
of active participation in the cause of 
human rights by States which in practice 
obstinately refused to fulfill their obliga- 
tions under the multilateral international 
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conventions in the field of human rights 
drawn up under the auspices of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 

“The United States representative had ad- 
mitted that the United States had lagged 
behind in that sphere. That was an under- 
statement; he would mention some of the 
conventions which the United States had 
not yet ratified, 

“Firstly, there was the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, which had come into force on 12 
January 1951. Not only had the United States 
failed to ratify that Convention, which was 
designed to prevent the recurrence of nazi 
and fascist crimes, but during the drafting 
of that instrument it had endeavoured to 
deform the text by a series of proposals and 
amendments. 

“Similarly, during the preparation of the 
Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women, the United States had endeavoured 
to diminish its scope and, despite the con- 
cessions that had been made in the hope 
that it would ratify the Convention, the 
United States had still not done so, twelve 
years after it had come into force. 

“The United States was still not a party 
to the Slavery Convention of 7 June 1955 or 
the Supplementary Convention on the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, the Slave Trade and Institu- 
tions and Practices Similar to Slavery of 30 
April 1957. It might also be wondered when 
the United States would decide to ratify the 
International Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, which 
had recently been adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

“With regard to the conventions drawn up 
under the auspices of the specialized agen- 
cies, he pointed out that the United States 
had so far failed to sign certain very impor- 
tant conventions, such as the Convention 
on Discrimination in Respect of Employment 
and Occupation and the Convention against 
Discrimination in Education, which included 
measures designed to ensure the implemen- 
tation without discrimination of certain 
fundamental human rights at the national 
and international level. 

“As for the draft Covenants on Civil and 
Political Rights and on Economics, Social 
and Cultural Rights, the United States dele- 
gation had long since made it clear that its 
country would not sign them. 

“Instead of criticizing the various conven- 
tions adopted in the sphere of human rights 
for their narrow scope, the United States 
would do well to accede to those instruments 
and try to increase their effectiveness. 

“It was clear from the facts he had just 
mentioned that the United States, wishing 
to escape from the untenable position into 
which it had been forced by its refusal to 
ratify the conventions in question, had 
thought that it could confuse the issue by 
strongly supporting the creation of the post 
of United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights.“ (E/CN.4/SR.879, pp. 9-10.) 

As I sat and listened to Mr. Morozov, I felt 
indeed like “the embarrassed American,” 
described in an article in the Saturday 
Review, which pointed out the harmful 
effects to our credibility in the international 
human rights field, of our record of non- 
ratification of conventions. We participate 
in drafting them, in criticizing them, in pro- 
posing this addition and that deletion—and 
then we fail to ratify any of them. 

Of course, I replied to Mr. Morozov’s 
charges. I retorted that America does not 
need to ratify a genocide treaty in order to 
prevent genocide; we do not need to ratify 
a religious intolerance convention in order 
to guarantee the rights both of believers and 
atheists, and we do not need a convention 
on the right to leave one’s country and to 
return, to persuade us not to build walls,“ 
and so forth. 

This was all fine as polemic, but it could 
not hide the fact the world’s greatest Power, 
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the professed leader of the Free World, stands 
side-by-side with Bolivia, Spain, Togo, South 
Africa and Yemen, as one of the tiny minor- 
ity of Members of the United Nations which 
has not ratified any of its human rights 
conventions. 

The Soviet Union holds our record in this 
field over our head as a club ready for use 
to counter any initiative in the human rights 
field of which they do not approve. Worse, 
the questioning of our sincerity is not limited 
to Soviet delegates. For, while others, includ- 
ing some friendly states, do not indulge in 
the same crude sarcasm concerning this 
record, their cynicism, often expressed in 
private, is not disguised. 

I hasten to add that I, in no way imply 
that the sarcastic criticism of the Soviet 
delegates should be a deciding or even a 
weighty factor in the determination of our 
policies. (This hypocrisy, incidentally, is evi- 
dent in the very statement of the Soviet 
delegate that I have just read, for he con- 
veniently omits to mention the Forced Labor 
Convention which, except for Poland, none 
of the communist countries has ratified.) 
However, I believe, when a proposed policy or 
course of action presents no legal or practical 
problems, indeed, when this policy is an 
expression of our historic ideals, it makes 
little sense for us unnecessarily to play into 
their hands, to hand them a gratuitous 
propaganda weapon with which to flagellate 
us. 


Nor do I intend to imply that the ratifica- 
tion of these, or even other Conventions, will 
bring the world significantly closer to a 
human rights millenium. Obviously, the 
prevalence of human rights is in the main 
a by-product of other conditions and devel- 
opments within and among nations—of in- 
ternal harmony and stability, of improved 
economic conditions, of lessened interna- 
tional tensions, and of a more generally co- 
operative international environment. 

Nor, again, do I wish to suggest that our 
position in the United Nations, the attitudes 
of others to us, is determined solely by our 
policy in the matter of human rights con- 
ventions. For the fact is that we have earned 
respect on the basis of other considerations, 
by other demonstrations of our human rights 
concerns, among them, our espousal of 
measures to strengthen UN procedures in the 
human rights field—apart from conven- 
tions—and our interventions against specific 
violations of human rights in the Communist 
and other countries. 

But, I contend, if as I believe to be the 
case, our participation in the human rights 
convention system will make even a modest 
contribution to bringing about a more decent 
world—by encouraging other countries to 
accept the standards of the conventions as 
binding obligations, by generating forces 
within these countries in support of their 
observance, by influencing the conduct even 
of nations which do not adhere to the con- 
ventions (for people tend to demand rights 
which others enjoy)—our failure to ratify 
cannot be justified. To prejudice our national 
image—by allowing ourselves to be included 
among the only eight Members of the 122 
UN Member States which have failed to 
ratify any of the three conventions makes 
little sense. To be included—we who lay 
claim to the position of leadership of the 
Free World—among states which have failed 
to participate in the principal means avail- 
able to the world for developing interna- 
tional standards in the field of human rights, 
I submit, is a national embarrassment and 
indignity. 

Mr. Chairman, international cooperation 
for human rights—meaning primarily, treaty 
agreements in this field—is no longer an 
academic question; it is a practical neces- 
sity. I urge that, in pursuance of our national 
interest, our government resume the position 
of world leadership in the human rights field 
we occupied in the early years of the United 
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Nations, and to this end, that the Foreign 
Relations Committee recommend to the 
Senate to ratify all three conventions now 
under consideration. 

Thank you. 


ADDRESS BY ADM. THOMAS H. 
MOORER BEFORE NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I invite 
the Senate’s attention to a thoughtful 
and significant speech delivered recently 
by the new Chief of Naval Operations, 
Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, speaking in 
Washington at the annual dinner of the 
National Security Industrial Association. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, it has been my pleasure 
to know and to counsel with Admiral 
Moorer. I regard him as one of the finest 
military professionals our Nation ever 
has produced, and I cannot commend 
too highly to the Senate his remarks on 
seapower and national security. I ask 
unanimous consent that the admiral’s 
speech be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SEAPOWER ON THE MOVE 


(An address by Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, U.S. 
Navy Chief of Naval Operations, at the 
National Security Industrial Association, 
24th annual dinner, September 28, 1967, 
Washington, D.C.) 

President McFarlane, Chairman Joyce, 
Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
this is what I would believe would be labeled 
on Capitol Hill as my maiden speech in 
Washington since I assumed the duties of 
Chief of Naval Operations nearly two months 
ago. It is an honor and pleasure to make my 
podium debut before the members of the 
NSIA, for it is your ability, to look ahead, 
and to schedule and deliver on time the 
many thousands of complex items which we 
in uniform require, that makes you a partner 
in the most effective military industrial team 
in the world today. 

I am sure that all of you came here ex- 
pecting the new CNO to talk about the Navy. 
You will not be disappointed. U.S. Seapower 
is on the move! And I feel rather strongly 
about it. Tonight I would like to impart 
some of my feelings to you—tell you why I 
think the Navy’s value and importance is 
accelerating—with the thought that each 
of you might better evaluate the require- 
ments of the Navy together with their effect 
on you as an industrialist and you as an 
American citizen, 

As background, let me begin my talk with 
statements in the form of conclusions that 
express some of the Navy’s beliefs and dis- 
beliefs. Then I hope that the remainder of 
my talk will demonstrate in part how these 
beliefs serve to support our overall use of 
seapower. 

First, the Navy does not believe in a single 

strategy or a single weapons system. Rather, 

we believe that the military posture of the 

United States must be flexible enough to re- 

spond quickly—by the discriminate and se- 

lective use of force to the degree any partic- 
ular situation dictates. 

The Navy does believe that the coordinated 
combat power of all the United States Armed 
Services must be projected overseas in any 
type of conflict. We fully recognize the Navy's 
role in the support of the other Services in 
this matter. 

The Navy believes that the United States 
must maintain at the ready the capability for 
causing unacceptable damage to a potential 
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adversary no matter what elas ie action 
he may choose to take against us. 

The Navy believes that for many reasons, 
including diversity and security, a good por- 
tion of our nuclear delivery system should 
be seabased. 

The Navy believes that, so long as we main- 
tain adequate deterrence, limited wars of 
all types are more probable than general war 
and that our readiness for nuclear war must 
not and need not be incompatible with a 
readiness for limited war. 

The Navy believes that wars are never 
fought strictly according to a preconceived 
and documented plan. The capability for a 
rapid adjustment of forces, plans, and tac- 
tics for the unexpected must be retained. 

The Navy believes in maintaining mobile 
streamlined forces that can operate at sea 
on a self-sufficient sustained basis and that 
can be tailored for a specific task. Task forces 
incapable of rapid alteration are not accept- 
able. 

The Navy believes that the roles of all the 
armed forces are played best if they are co- 
ordinated, and that the combined strengths 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air 
Force forces employed in concert is far 
greater than the sum of these separate 
strengths. 

Finally, the Navy believes no matter how 
complex or how awesome you build the weap- 
ons of war that man is still the vital element 
of our defense team. Men make decisions 
men fight battles—men win wars. 

These then are some of our beliefs. Con- 
trol and use of the seas for the benefit of the 
United States and her allies are basic to this 
philosophy, which incidentally has long 
endured, 

Nevertheless, a few short years ago some 
people, perhaps blinded by the flash, con- 
sidered the hydrogen bomb to be the total 
solution to future world security and wrote 
the Navy off as an effective force, Some— 
outside of the Navy—felt that the ultimate 
evolution of seapower had occurred during 
World War II and put forth the theory that 
no significant military action could be ex- 
pected to take place at sea in the “modern” 
future, 

Even further doubt occurred on the part 
of some with the advent of the missile age— 
but only for a moment. For it was at this 
time that the Navy with your help produced 
the Polaris weapon system. I need not tell 
those of you in this audience that besides 
being a complex and sophisticated indus- 
trial marvel, Polaris is, to this moment, the 
most invulnerable deterrent weapon in the 
US. armory. 

Polaris is only part of the story. Concur- 
rently, other weapons systems for other pur- 
poses were designed, programmed and pro- 
duced, 

For this, we must credit the incredible 
technology of American industry as well as 
the Navy—a technology capturing the pub- 
lic imagination. The variety and speed of 
accomplishment of this team in developing 
and perfecting myriad weapon systems—has 
been impressive, 

Most of you are familiar with these 
weapons, now almost too numerous to enu- 
merate: 

The A-4 Light Attack Jet that entered 
service in 1956 and today has perhaps flown 
more combat missions over North Vietnam 
than any other single type of aircraft. 

The F-4, probably the finest fighter air- 
craft in the world and the front line fighter 
of all the U.S. armed forces, 

The A-6 Intruder, the first completely all- 
weather attack aircraft ever used in combat. 

The SH-3A Helicopter, mainstay of both 
the Navy and the Air Force in the search 
and rescue of our pilots, 

The Navy missile family stretches the 
imagination: Sidewinder and Sparrow in the 
air; for air to ground the 2.75 rocket, the 
Zuni, the Bullpup, the Snakeye, and the 
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Shrike, just to name a few. It is significant 
that all of these were developed by the Navy 
before South Vietnam and almost every one 
was on hand in useful quantities when the 
war started. That’s a record that you and 
those of us in the Navy are tremendously 
proud of. 

This is just a suggestion of the modern 
technology which I referred to as a primary 
reason for our Navy being on the move. There 
is not sufficient time here tonight to discuss 
the effect of the tremendous advances in elec- 
tronics, propulsion, nuclear physics, and the 
data systems which coordinate our command 
and control. 

Our operations in Vietnam are obviously 
another large indication of the Navy's pres- 
ent course and speed. Typical of our efforts 
there are our air and land striking forces. 

When it became necessary to launch air 
strikes into Vietnam, the first ones were 
flown from aircraft carriers. And when it be- 
came necessary to land additional combat 
troops in the Spring of 1965, the first ashore 
were our Marines from the 7th Fleet Amphib- 
ious Forces. Why? Simply because they were 
there; they were ready; they were operating 
on the free oceans, and they could be used 
immediately at the sole direction of our 
Commander in Chief. As the need for air 
power increased faster than we could build 
airfields, there was only one way to fill the 
need. More carriers. So we went from three 
deployed in the Western Pacific, to four, and 
then to five. And we're still keeping five de- 
ployed with three in continuous combat. Dur- 
ing these last two years of combat operations 
in Southeast Asia, almost half of all the com- 
bat missions over North Vietnam have been 
flown from the decks of Navy aircraft carriers. 

Beneath the Navy wings is the gunfire sup- 
port of our Sea Dragon surface ships, to be 
joined later by the battleship New Jersey; 
the surveillance and inspection activities of 
our Market Time forces; the peace-keeping 
operations of our River Patrol Force; and the 
pressure on the Viet Cong exerted by our 
Riverine Assault Force. 

The Navy Seabees are nearing completion 
of their part in the largest construction pro- 
gram ever undertaken in the history of the 
world—one billion dollars in airfields, petro- 
leum facilities, roads, wharves, hangars, bar- 
racks—everything that can be built by man. 

Ashore in Vietnam, including our Seabees, 
we have over 30,000 Navy officers and men, 
hospital corpsmen, chaplains, dentists, and 
doctors—the total variety of skills needed to 
sustain and maintain our troops ashore. 

Off-shore is the Navy’s sealift. The back- 
breaking, frustrating and often dull task of 
delivering the trucks, aviation fuels, the 
food, the ammunition, the heavy equipment, 
and all the construction materials. It is a 
10,000 mile life line which delivers one long 
ton per month per man to the half million 
U.S. and allied soldiers in Vietnam. It is still 
true that about 98% of everything going into 
Vietnam goes by ship. Not only is it the 
Navy's job to get people and supplies to 
Vietnam, it also has the responsibility of 
making sure that no power—or combination 
of powers—can interrupt this flow of ma- 
terial. Knowledge of this sealift has, I think, 
brought home to a great many Americans 
and people of other countries just how vital 
open sea lanes are to a maritime nation such 
as the United States—and to our forces and 
allies overseas. 

I've mentioned two reasons why the Navy 
is on the move—our superb technology and 
the accomplishments of our forces in the 
Vietnam conflict which exercise almost the 
entire spectrum of Navy capability in limited 
war. 

There are at least three other main rea- 
sons for the inevitable increase in the in- 
fluence of seapower in our immediate future. 
One is the wide variety of future military 
strategies being developed which lend them- 
selves to the use of the oceans. These strate- 
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gies are not static. Strategies today, a prod- 
uct of our constant learning through the 
evolution of science and history, must, to 
be effective, run the entire gamut. That is, 
we must be prepared for almost any con- 
tingency in any environment in any area of 
the world. 

In taking this large view, there is an 
awakening to the advantages of the ocean 
areas. They are away from our population 
centers, yet they are in proximity to all ma- 
jor population concentrations in the world. 
The oceans provide the only area wherein 
potential conflict does not involve the civil- 
ian populace. The oceans, contiguous to the 
lands of those who would choose not to be 
our friends, provide to a strong naval power 
the means of sealing off and combating the 
enemy under the water, on its surface and 
in the air in his own back yard—far away 
from American shores. 

In this world of micro-second communica- 
tion, supersonic transportation and weapon 
delivery, the world grows smaller by the min- 
ute. As long as three-quarters of its surface 
is covered by water, any war must necessarily 
include a wet war—waged in support of our 
Army, our Air Force, and our Marine Corps. 

As our technology continues to leap for- 
ward, new ways of utilizing the oceans con- 
tinue to present themselves, As contributors 
to the Navy’s forward movement, I have men- 
tioned our technical expansion, our perform- 
ance in Vietnam and just a suggestion of the 
strategic options which are and will open to 
the sea, Next among the prime movement 
factors of indicators of increased seapower 
need and utilization is the acute shrinkage 
of overseas bases available to U.S. forces. 
Coupled with this is the impact of the Brit- 
ish reduction in their naval presence in the 
Middle East and the area east of the Suez. 

It is a simple matter of record that at the 
end of the Korean War in June, 1953, the 
United States had the rights to use a total 
of 551 major overseas bases. In December, 
1966, our total bases numbered 179—a de- 
crease of 372 major bases or almost 70%. A 
current case in point is the recent conflict 
in the Middle East. As you know, in that in- 
stance it developed that the air bases that 
had been available to us around the littoral 
of the Mediterranean became either unavail- 
able for political reasons, or were of minimal 
use because of the distance factor. As it 
evolved, the only forces that could be put 
into position immediately were sea-borne 
forces and with the nationalism of newly 
emerging nations being felt all over the 
world, it is quite clear that as time goes on 
the availability of bases which we haye come 
to rely on for routine military missions and 
possible contingencies is going to continue 
to be diminished. 

What this means to me is that we are go- 
ing to have to take another look at the way 
we have been operating our military forces 
and as always, be ready to adapt to change. 
It is quite clear that such an examination 
might readily dictate the movement of more 
of our military capability to sea. It is, I 
think, well known that the deployment of 
naval forces on the international oceans can- 
not be equated with the basing or operating 
of land environment, that is, air and ground 
forces, within the sovereign territory of an- 
other nation or state, The contrast between 
the two is that our President always has the 
power and authority to move naval forces as 
he desires to influence, to persuade, to assist, 
or, if necessary, to intervene for the protec- 
tion of lives and property of Americans and 
foreign nationals. Sea forces can avoid intru- 
sion upon the domestic affairs of another 
country while still providing the security, 
protection, and strength desired in a specific 
geographic location. 

‘I have but two factors left to tick off—one 
of which, is perhaps the most telling in its 
impact on the future course of world events. 
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I refer to the almost explosive expansion of 
the Soviet Navy and Merchant Marine. 

Many people still think of the USSR as a 
predominantly land power with her military 
strength vested mainly in large armies. This 
was true at the close of World War II, and it 
was essentially true even ten years ago. Since 
then, however, the USSR has made a massive 
investment in both her Navy and her Mer- 
chant Marine, with the result today that the 
Soviet Union is a major maritime power. 
Their force of nearly 400 submarines is the 
largest in the world, It is no secret that one 
of the U.S. Navy’s highest priority efforts is 
to develop and maintain the capability to 
counter this threat. Soviet surface ships have 
been equipped with modern missile systems 
which provide them with extended offensive 
Weapon ranges and improved defensive capa- 
bility. These ships are appearing on the high 
seas in the vicinity of our naval task forces 
and are ever-increasing the extent of their 
operations and their visits to other than 
Soviet ports. 

It is obvious, that for military purposes at 
least, our assumptions concerning Soviet 
capabilities must be based upon that which 
we can see and measure, rather than esti- 
mates of their intentions. Furthermore, it 
can be assumed that Soviet military capabil- 
ities reflect their strategy and therefore must 
give us some indication of their political 
aims. By any measuring stick, they are today 
the second largest seapower in the world. In 
ten years the Soviet Union with dedication 
of purpose, large outlays of funds, and with 
priorities equivalent to or even surpassing 
their space program, has transferred itself 
from a maritime nonentity to a major sea- 
power. 

This new power is dramatically evidenced 
in their ever-increasing naval presence in the 
Mediterranean. Soviet naval forces there just 
prior to the Middle East conflict had grown 
to twenty-five to thirty ships. At that time 
this was the largest number of Soviet naval 
ships ever deployed into the Mediterranean. 
The conflict of the Middle East apparently 
presaged a significant augmentation of So- 
viet naval forces to the Med, Shortly after 
this conflict Soviet naval strength increased 
to thirty-five or forty ships and has remained 
at this level. This rather formidable force is 
comprised generally of from four to six sub- 
marines, approximately fourteen surface 
combatant ships, and then to twelve auxil- 
iary and support ships. The number of their 
intelligence collecting trawlers has also in- 
creased. Certainly, there is nothing covert 
about the Soviet activity at sea, in fact, the 
Chief of the Soviet Navy has stated, “In 
the past our ships and naval aviation units 
have operated primarily near our coast, con- 
cerned mainly with operations and tactical 
coordination with ground troops. Now, we 
must be prepared for broad offensive opera- 
tions against sea and ground troops of the 
imperialists on any point of the world’s 
oceans and adjacent territories.” 

In the Mediterranean, it is apparent that 
the USSR is implementing these policies. 
Other recent speeches have highlighted the 
importance of war ship visits to far ports 
to develop relationships and strengthen the 
authority and influence of the Soviet Union. 

It is clear that the challenge of our free 
use of the seas is here for all to see. Our 
Navy must stay on the move if we are to 
maintain the quality, valuable depth of ex- 
perience, and sufficient numbers necessary to 
counter the Soviet challenge. 

Taken in combination, it is readily appar- 
ent to me that the expanding state of the 
art of our technology, the spotlight on the 
Navy's accomplishments in Vietnam, the 
necessary evolving of new strategies, the di- 
minishment of overseas bases, the Soviet's 
decision to meet us at sea with an enormous 
merchant fleet and modern navy all dictate 
that U.S. seapower must stay on the move! 


wennn . 
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We will stay on the move because we have 
the dedication and desire, because we have 
the know-how and capability, and because 
the interest of our country demands it. 

With this overview, one must conclude 
that the Navy, with your help, must exploit 
all technologies in order to retain a favorable 
position on the high seas. 

With ever-increasing costs of production 
and the narrow time frames of the future we 
can no longer afford the luxury of three or 
four prototypes from which we choose the 
best. We will have to insure such integrity 
of design that we learn at an early stage and 
can meet the deadline in the end. The team 
effort between the military and industry— 
and the taxpayer, must be greater than ever 
before. We cannot operate on a sustaining 
basis in the oceans of the world without the 
very best equipment. We cannot meet the 
challenge of competitive forces of other 
countries unless our management procedures 
and workmanship blend with our technology 
to such an extent that we can produce hard- 
ware at acceptable cost and on timely sched- 
ules. 

Our achievements are yours. Your achieve- 
ments are our country’s—the power base of 
democracy on which the security of the free 
world depends, 

I look forward in great anticipation and 
enthusiasm to our continued work together 
in the future. Let us ensure that the U.S. 
maintains seapower supremacy. 


WOODY GUTHRIE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the folk 
singer of my generation was Woody 
Guthrie. He sang of dust bowls, redwood 
forests, big dams, and the people in 
picket lines, migrant camps, and freight 
cars. He could sing and compose about 
hard times because his own luck ran out 
early. He could have been rich, but he 
disdained wealth. He gave it away and 
hit the road with his guitar. 

When Woody died Tuesday, he left a 
legacy of songs about America, the good 
and the bad. His “This Land Is Your 
Land” is one of the best known, and one 
of the best. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp Woody Guthrie’s 
obituary, written by Phil Casey, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of October 
4, 1967, and a tribute to Guthrie by Gus 
Norwood, who is now Administrator of 
the Alaska Power Administration, pub- 
lished in the Northwest Public Power 
Bulletin. 

So long, Woody—it’s been good to 
know you. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 4, 1967] 
Woopy GUTHRIE Dies or MUSCULAR ILLNESS; 
Wrote SONGS, SANG ABOUT POOR PEOPLE 
(By Phil Casey) 

Woody Guthrie, who sang his songs in box- 
cars and bars, picket lines and concert halls, 
migrant camps and Madison Square Garden, 
died in Creedmore State Hospital, Queens, 
N.Y., yesterday. 

The 55-year-old folk singer and composer, 
who has been described as “a national pos- 
session, like Yellowstone and Yosemite,” had 
been doomed for 15 years by Huntington’s 
chorea, the disease that killed his mother 
when he was a boy. It destroys muscle coor- 
dination, and Mr. Guthrie had been helpless 
for years. At the end, only his eyelids moved. 


But before all that happened to him, he 
had been a traveling man, roaming the coun- 
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try for more than 20 years. He wouldn't give 
up the road. Even when fame and a chance 
for big money finally came, he avoided com- 
fort like the plague and kept on wandering. 

When he became the star of a radio show 
in the early 1940s, he bought a Chrysler after 
the first four programs and fied New York. 
He gave the Chrysler to a Farmers Union or- 
ganizer in Oklahoma City, and kept on going 
with his guitar. 

From 1932 to 1952, he is believed to have 
written more than 1000 folk-type songs (he 
wrote 26 to celebrate the building of the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams) and 
everybody, from Frank Sinatra to the long- 
haired boys twanging guitars in Dupont 
Circle, sings them. 

Many of the songs are gone, but some are 
part of every folk singer's repertoire, and 
concert halls, night clubs, bars and kinder- 
gartens are filled with the sound of his 
music. 

The best known, of course, are “Hard 
Travelin,” “So Long, It’s Been Good to Know 
You,” and “This Land Is Your Land.” 

Mr. Guthrie was a poet of the down-trod- 
den, the poor and the lost. He had grown up 
in hard times and had a hard life. He re- 
membered the Okies vividly, the dust bowl 
and the refugees from their own homes. He 
sought out the poor. 

Much of his work was filled with anger 
and outrage at what man had done and kept 
doing to man, but there was no despair. His 
lyrics contained wit, humor and tenderness. 

“I am out,” he said “to sing songs that will 
prove to you that this is your world and 
that if it has hit you pretty hard and knocked 
you for a dozen loops .. . no matter what 
color, what size you are, how you are built, 
I am out to sing the songs that make you 
take pride in yourself and in your work 
I hate a song that make you think you're not 
any good. I hate a song that makes you think 
you are just born to lose. 

It was Clifton Fadiman, writing in the 

New Yorker magazine in the 1940’s, who pro- 
claimed Mr. Guthrie “a national possession, 
like Yellowstone or Yosemite, and part of 
the best stuff this country has to show the 
world.” In 1966, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall awarded him the Conserva- 
tion Service Award and called him a poet 
of the American landscape. Mr. Guthrie 
couldn’t attend the ceremony. He was bed- 
ridden, able only to move his eyelids and 
a hand, feebly. He could hear, but he couldn’t 
talk. 
Born in Okemah, Okla., one of five chil- 
dren, he learned blues and folk songs from 
Negroes and played the harmonica. But, it 
was a hard childhood. A sister died in a fire, 
his mother in an insane asylum. His father 
committed suicide, after bankruptcy. 

Mr. Guthrie was on the road at 17, singing 
and playing his guitar and composing songs 
all over the Southwest and California. 

The plight of the Okles, the dispossessed 
families of the dust bowl and the Depres- 
sion, he saw them at first hand and the 
memory stayed with him. 

He made art of the experience. As Nat 
Hentoff wrote in The Reporter magazine 
several years ago, “Guthrie wrote songs that 
have outlasted the Okies— Talkin' Dust Bowl 
Blues’, ‘I Ain't Got No Home in This World’, 
and ‘Dust Bowl Refugee’.” 

He wrote poems, short stories, articles and 
letters. His autobiography, “Bound for 
Glory.“ was much-praised in the 1940s, and 
there have been plans to publish much of his 
other writing. 

Short and lean, with a solemn, weather 
beaten face and wiry, bushy hair. He looked 
like the man of the people he insisted on 
being, He never got rich, though he could 
have. 

Mr. Guthrie was married and divorced three 
times and had seven children, one of whom, 
a girl, died in a fire. He is survived by three 
daughters and three sons, one of whom, Arlo, 
is a folk singer. 
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[From the Northwest Public Power Bulletin] 


“THIS LAND Is Your LAND"-—TRIBUTE TO 
WOODY GUTHRIE 
(By Gus Norwood) 

The Boston Pops Orchestra finished their 
tune-up and settled down. The Maestro 
walked briskly as he received the applause. 

Then he tugged at the hearts of his au- 
dience with Woody Guthrie's “This Land Is 
Your Land.” 

The Pacific Northwest had quite a few peo- 
ple in Boston’s old Symphony Hall because 
the American Public Power Association an- 
nual convention was being held in Boston 
that first week of May 1966. 

John Nelson of Seattle City Light, my 
daughter Emily, a student at Radcliffe, and 
I were seated together, Later we talked about 
Woody Guthrie and the need to write a trib- 
ute in his honor. More People should know 
about Woody. 


UDALL PAYS TRIBUTE 


A month earlier on April 6, 1966, Secretary 
Stewart L. Udall presented the Interior De- 
partment's “Conservation Service Award” 
plus a fine letter and news release addressed 
to Mr. Woodrow Wilson Guthrie, Brooklyn 
State Hospital. 

Here Woody lies dying, a silenced victim of 
Huntington’s chorea, an hereditary nerve dis- 
order. 

The popularity of folk singing came too 
late for Woody who has been hospitalized 
many years. 

A prolific and creative composer and folk- 
singer, Woody worked for the Bonneville 
Power Administration around 1947 writing 26 
ballads about Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams on the Columbia River. 

HIS STORY 

Born in Oklahoma in 1912 Woody suffered 
the hardships of the dust bowl. His mother 
died of Huntington’s chorea. 

Uprooted, he migrated to California, always 
singing of the little man facing almost im- 
possible odds. He lived the Grapes of Wrath, 
yet is remembered and described by many 
who knew him as optimistic, hopeful of ulti- 
mate victory. 

He describes his youth in his autobiog- 
raphy, Bound For Glory.” Later he wrote 
another book, edited by Robert Shelton, 
“Born To Win.” 

He wrote much but he said no novel rings 
down the plaster like a room full of friends 
singing his songs. 

Those who knew him and heard him sing 
speak of him as of a legend. Yet his songs 
are not easy to find. Our research effort lo- 
cated these in the Portland library collection 
of phonograph records. 

SO LONG, WOODY 

On May 8, 1966, the Sunday Portland Ore- 
gonian article by Ralph Friedman entitled 
“So Long, Woody” was headed by an ink 
sketch of the almost skinny Woody strum- 
ming his guitar against a background of 
snowcapped and forested mountains. 

Meanwhile Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion has named one of its substations in his 
honor. 


ROLL ON, COLUMBIA, ROLL ON 


Green Douglas firs where the water cuts 
through 

Down her wild mountains and canyons she 
flew 

The Canadian Northwest to the ocean so 
blue. 

Roll on, Columbia, roll on. 


Other big rivers add power to you 

Yakima, Snake, and the Klickitat, too 
Sandy, Willamette and Hood River too. 
Roll on, Columbia, roll on 


Roll on, Columbia, roll on 

Roll on, Columbia, roll on. 

Your power is turning our darkness to dawn 
Roll on, Columbia, roll on. 
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At Bonneville now there are ships in the 
locks 


The waters have risen and shiploads of 
plenty’ll 
Steam past the docks 
Roll on, Columbia, roll on 


And on up the river is the Grand Coulee 
Dam 


The biggest thing built by the hand of man 

To run the great factories and water the 
land. 

Roll on, Columbia, roll on. 


THIS LAND IS YOUR LAND 

This land is your land, this land is my land, 

From California to the New York Island, 

From the redwood forest to the gulf-stream 
waters, 

This land was made for you and me. 


As I was walking that ribbon of highway, 
Isaw above me that endless skyway, 

I saw below me that golden valley 

This land was made for you and me. 


I roamed and rambled, and I followed my 
footsteps 

To the sparkling sands of her diamond 
deserts, 

All around me a voice was sounding, 

This land was made for you and me. 


When the sun come shining, then I was 
strolling, 

And the wheat fields waving, and the dust 
clouds rolling, 

A voice was chanting as the fog was lifting, 

This land was made for you and me. 


PASTURES OF PLENTY 

It's a mighty hard row that my pore hands 
has hoed; 

My pore feet has travelled a hot, dusty road; 

Out of your dustbowl and westward we 
rolled; 

And your deserts was hot and your moun- 
tains was cold. 


I worked in your orchards of peaches and 
prunes; 

I slept on the ground in the light of your 
moon; 

On mmo enge of your city you'll see us and 
then 

We come with the dust and we go with the 

wind. 


California, Arizona, I make all your crops; 
Well, it’s north up to Oregon to gather your 


hops; 

Dig the beets from your ground, cut the 
grapes from your vine; 

To set on your table your light sparkling 
wine. 

Green Pastures of plenty from dry desert 
ground; 

From the Grand Coulee dam where the waters 
run down; 

Every ee in this union us migrants has 

n; > 

We'll work in this fight and we'll fight till 

we win 


It’s always we rambled, that river and I; 

All along your green valley I will work till 
I die; 

My land Tul defend with my life if it be; 

"Cause my pastures of plenty must always 
be free. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion has been drawn to an excellent 
speech on the subject of foreign assist- 
ance by a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Congressman LEE HAMILTON 
of Indiana. As he points out in this 
speech, delivered September 22 to the 
League of Women Voters of Columbus, 
Ind., the United States was, in its in- 
fancy, the recipient of considerable for- 
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eign aid itself. But our memories are 
short. Today, though there are Many 
detractors of foreign aid, the consensus 
of four Presidents, the Congress and 
many Americans is that the world and, 
thus, the United States as well, is a little 
healthier with our help. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Congressman HAMILTON’S 
speech appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICANS Have ALWAYS Hap a TOUGH ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD FOREIGN AID 

Ben Franklin, in despair of human devices, 

that Constitutional Convention 

(1787) be opened with daily prayer invoking 
divine guidance to save it from ruin. 

Hard-headed Hamilton objected, saying 
they were not in need of “foreign aid.” 

Despite Hamilton’s objection, the histori- 
ans among us know that this country in the 
days of its infancy, was very much a recipient 
of foreign aid, including military assistance, 
soft loans, development loans, technical as- 
sistance. And it is the Judgment of more 
than one historian that we would not have 
survived without it. 

But our memories are short. 

I got a letter the other day from a young 
man who asked indignantly how those idiots 
in the State Department thought that a 
candidate in South Vietnam elected by only 
35% of the vote could run a country. I wrote 
back and suggested he read American history, 
and especially about John Q. Adams, who 
was elected President by 31% of the vote. 

No major program consistently enacted 
into law by the United States Congress has 
fewer friends than foreign assistance. There 
are many reasons for this: 

It costs a lot of money; 

It is not one of the traditional and familiar 
tools of foreign policy; 

It is hard to point to conspicuous, clear 
cut successes; 

It is not difficult to find projects that just 
did not work out right; 

It is a marvelous target for the politician; 
no one in his constituency has an entrenched 
interest in it. No lobbyists work for it. Every- 
one knows we are spending too much 
money—and this is the place to cut without 
getting anyone mad; 

It is easy to refer to aid as a “gigantic give- 
away” by “Uncle Sucker”, the “International 
Santa Claus” pouring money down a “foreign 
rathole;” 

Its beneficiaries are either far away and 
without votes or unorganized. 

When you talk to people about where the 
budget should be cut, almost unanimously 
the response will include foreign aid. 

And yet it is a curious thing. Since the end 
of World War II, every President, every Sec- 
retary of State, every Congress has supported 
foreign aid. It has been a part of American 
foreign policy for 18 years. My guess is that 
you could not find a professional diplomat in 
the United States Government today who 
would be opposed to it. 

Always attacked, but always enacted (this 
year by only 8 votes in the House). Why? I’m 
not sure I know, but I think I do. 

When the tumult and the shouting die, 
when the campaign orator has breathed his 
last flery denunciation of waste inefficiency, 
giveaway, and those elected are faced with 
the stark realities of the responsibility to 
govern, the majority of them—not all—see 
that the foreign assistance program, despite 
its shortcomings, is in the national interest. 

Let’s draw back for a few minutes tonight 
and ask, and, I hope at least suggest, some 
answers to some of the basic questions about 
foreign assistance. 

What are we trying to achieve—what is our 
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? It is important to understand what 
trying to do. 


0 
to win a political point for every 

task is not to win either 
gratitude or slavish devotion from other 
governments. 

We do not appropriate aid funds with the 
intention of buying friends. When the critics 
say the foreign aid program cannot buy 
friends, they are exactly right. No one claims 
that it can. 

If our primary objective was to assure the 
unquestioning support for our Foreign policy 
objectives or servile gratitude toward a benef- 
icent Uncle Sam, we should have abandoned 
the Foreign Aid Program long ago. You can- 
not purchase loyalty or gratitude of sovereign 
nations. 

DEVELOPMENT 


The purpose of the Foreign Aid Program 
is to help create a community of free and 
independent nations. We are seeking not pop- 
ularity or gratitude, but respect and results. 

Foreign assistance is not sport for the 
shortwinded. We must discipline ourselves to 
take a long view. We are really interested in 
generating economic growth and political 
stability in less developed areas of the world. 

The task is to provide the right additional 
resources, the right extra margin that will 
help to speed up social and economic prog- 
ress. 

So the major objective of the United 
States Foreign Assistance Program is to as- 
sist other countries which want to maintain 
their independence and to develop into self- 
supporting nations. The resulting community 
of free nations offers the best long-run pros- 
pect of security—prosperity and peace for 
the United States. 

SECURITY 

Certainly there is a humanitarian aspect 
to the foreign assistance program. We want 
to better human conditions. We want to 
help less fortunate neighbors. But much 
more is inyolved. The security of the United 
States depends in the long run upon a com- 
munity of free, developing nations, building 
their own solid foundation for national 
growth, 

On occasion we may be angered by criti- 
cism of American policies, by the very nations 
we are striving to help, but we should not 
allow our irritations to obscure the central 
objective. 

There are those today who blame Foreign 
Aid for the restlessness in the world. How- 
ever, we must not blame the doctor for the 
disease, The problems of the underdeveloped 
nations were not created by the efforts to 
solve them, 

The development process is underway in 
nation after nation. It is very much in the 
interest of the United States to align itself 
with the forces of constructive national de- 
velopment around the world. 

We should assist the development process 
because it is happening. 

Unless the wealthy nations wage a vigorous 
war on the poverty, hunger, ignorance, dis- 
ease and despair, that afflict more than half 
the world’s population, widespread economic 
and political chaos will ensue. 

The world’s economically advanced nations 
have 29 percent of the population. They have 
83 percent of the Gross National Product and 
an average per capita income of just under 
$1800 a year. 

On the other hand 71 percent of the 
world’s population in the underdeveloped 
countries have only 17 percent of the world’s 
Gross National Product and an average per 
capita income of $154. 

We simply cannot accept so stark a con- 
trast between the future we ask for ourselves 
and the future to which others aspire, 
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There is an irrefutable relationship be- 
tween violence in the world and economic 
backwardness and the trend of such violence 
is up not down. 

Since 1958, 87 percent of the very poor 
nations of the world, 69 percent of the poor 
nations and 48 percent of the middle income 
nations have suffered serious violence. 

Of the wealthy nations only one has suf- 
fered a major internal upheaval. 

It would be reassuring if the gap between 
the rich nations and the poor nations were 
closing and economic backwardness receding, 
but it is not. The economic gap is widening. 

Citizens of many developing nations walk 
in misery. Half the adults have never been 
to school, over half the people are hungry or 
malnourished, food production per person is 
falling and at present rates of growth popu- 
lation will double before the year 2000, 

These are the dominant facts of our age, 
they challenge our security, they threaten 
the future of the world. 

The conclusion is that the years that lie 
ahead are pregnant with violence for nations 
in the underdeveloped category. Our security 
is related directly to the security of the new- 
ly developing world and our role must be to 
help provide security to those developing na- 
tions which genuinely need and request our 
help and which demonstrably are willing and 
able to help themselves. 

The blunt truth is that security means 
development. Without development, there 
can be no security. Without development, 
order and stability are not possible. Without 
development, Communism can spread. 

In talking about the purpose of foreign aid, 
I don’t want to overstate its importance. 
Keep in mind that Foreign Assistance is a 
very limited instrument. It is only one 
among many means for carrying out the for- 
eign policy of the United States, along with 
military activities, information programs, 
diplomatic negotiations, participation in the 
United Nations, the tion of Ameri- 
can States and other institutions. 

But the questions to ask about Foreign 
Aid, it seems to me, deal with its effective- 
ness, rather than its purpose. 

Is the recipient nation using American Aid 
efficiently? 

Is it making an honest effort to tax its 
people fairly, to encourage widespread land- 
ownership, to grow more food, to expand its 
exports, to root out corruption, to reduce 
its rate of population increase, to stimulate 
individual initiative? 


Is THE FOREIGN AID ACHIEVING 
WORTHWHILE RESULTS? 


There is no disagreement today that our 
economic assistance to Europe and our 
parallel help to post-war Japan were highly 
successful. Our economic aid to these coun- 
tries ended years ago. They are now thriving 
economies, themselves contributing three 
and four billion dollars each year in Foreign 
Aid to the underdeveloped countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin American. 

Recently I attended part of a joint meeting 
of the United States and Japanese cabinets. 
The subject of discussion was how to increase 
Japan's Foreign Aid contributions. What a 
delightful topic of discussion! 

Now we are concentrating on the much 
more difficult, underdeveloped countries. 

What can we show in terms of results? 
There are many spectacular gains in human 
terms. 

In India, for example: 

Steel production is increased sevenfold 
since the early 195078. 

Electrical power is five times what it was 
in 1953. It will double again in the next five 
years. 

The fertilizer industry is growing steadily. 

The tax system is being revamped and im- 
proved. 

Malaria has been reduced from 100 million 
cases annually to less than 50 thousand last 
year. 
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Four times as many youngsters are going 
to school. 

Thirty million acres have been added to 
the 50 million already under irrigation. 

In Latin America: 

Six years ago there were several Latin 
American nations very close to coming un- 
der Communist domination. Now only six 
years later there is no serious Communist 
threat to any government in the hemisphere. 
The reason for this shift in tide has been 
the rise of a non-Communist alternative to 
satisfy the popular hunger for land and jus- 
tice. 

In tax reform, 9 countries have adopted 
legislation for more equitable and modern 
tax system. 

In 10 countries death caused by malaria 
dropped from 11 thousand to 2 thousand in 
three years’ time. 

Smallpox declined just as sharply. 

Twelve hundred health centers are in op- 
eration. 

Two thousand rural wells have been dug. 

Primary school enrollments have increased 
23 percent. 

Secondary school enrollments, 50 percent. 

University enrollments 40 percent. 

28,000 classrooms have been built. 

160 thousand teachers trained. 

14 million textbooks distributed. 

16 countries have legislation dealing di- 
rectly with land reform. 

So Foreign Aid is attacking illiteracy, it’s 
feeding hungry people, it is helping people 
build decent places in which to live. Illus- 
trations of the type I have given could be 
cited in great numbers, 

But let me express a word of caution. It 
would be a mistake to think that by them- 
selves the measure of success of the Foreign 
Aid Program are these statistics. 

We're after something even more funda- 
mental than an improvement in the material 
welfare, as important as that is. We want 
them to stand on their own feet, independ- 
ent of our help or any one elses. 

We believe that the fundamental security 
of the United States rests on the successful 
establishment of independent self-support- 
ing countries around the world, countries 
that are prepared to join in defending their 
own freedom against Communist aggression. 

The test of the Foreign Aid Program is 
not merely the number of children fed, 
schools built, or business firms established. 
The test is whether the countries we are 
helping are enlarging their own resources, 
relying less on our gifts, less on soft loans to 
achieve economic development and where 
necessary, military strength. 

Material accomplishment is not the only 
evidence we are making progress. A second 
type of evidence that aid is worthwhile is 
that several countries previously recipients 
of Foreign Aid no longer receive it. These 
include Greece, Taiwan, Israel, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and the Philippines. 

And a number of other countries are mak- 
ing solid economic progress, although they 
are not yet at the end of the need for outside 
aid. 

I believe that it’s fair to say that United 
States Foreign Aid has achieved a great deal 
that is of fundamental importance to our 
national interests. Many countries have 
graduated from the need for aid. A number 
more can be expected to join them soon. 
Others are making strong and steady prog- 
ress. We should also acknowledge, however, 
that there are countries where the Com- 
munist threat is grave and immediate and 
where we're not making nearly as much 
progress as we would like to. 

There are many things we just can’t 
know about the effectiveness of the Foreign 
Aid Programs. We don’t know how many 
crises haye been averted, how much violence 
avoided, how many minds have been won 
to the cause of freedom. 
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WHAT ABOUT MILITARY AID? 


Why should the United States engage in 
& vast traffic of military weapons. Over the 
last 17 years we have either given or sold 
almost $50 billion worth of weapons, almost 
as much as we have given in economic grants 
and loans since 1948, 

Military aid ordinarily consists of military 
hardware and training services for the mili- 
tary organization. It is distinct from outlays 
by this country on behalf of our military 
bases and forces abroad. 

We face a Communist threat that is great 
and complex. At one end of the spectrum 
of aggression there is a possibility of nuclear 
war. At the other end there is the threat 
of subversion and terrorism. In between are 
the threats of major conventional attack, 
local probes and logistic and manpower sup- 
port across borders. This entire spectrum is 
relevant and threats must be dealt with. 

Great as our power is the United States 
simply does not have the resources to main- 
tain a credible force by itself to contain the 
entire Communist threat. . 

The purpose of military aid is to achieve 
a posture to deter aggression and to assure 
sufficient indigenous military forces to com- 
bat subversion and insurgency. 

If we did not have the military assistance 
program, it would be necessary for us to 
either drastically modify our foreign policy, 
move back to a fortress America concept, or 
to raise the military budget by 3 or 4 dol- 
lars for each dollar of the present military 
program. We would have to find the man- 
power to replace 3%½ million allied or friend- 
ly fighting men. The average cost of annual 
cost to keep the United States soldier is 
$4,500. The similar average cost of the 3% 
million allied fighting men in the forward 
stategy countries is about % of that, about 
$500 per soldier. If military assistance is 
cut, the United States either must make up 
for the reductions with United States forces 
or must retrench its foreign policy. 

Let me interject a personal observation 
about military aid. I agree that it is neces- 
sary, but I have been among those who are 
critical of many aspects of it. 

I believe the arms traffic in the world 
is almost out of control, It is not easy to 
stop. In some instances, it is probably neces- 
sary to engage in it. When the Soviets begin 
to rearm the Arab states to get great influ- 
ence over the oil and transportation cross- 
roads to Asia and Africa—with all this im- 
plies to our strategic position in Southern 
Europe—what is the United States to do? 

But I am not persuaded that the United 
States should send more weapons to more 
countries than any nation in the world. 
Moreover, the trend is up, and I don’t like 
that. Every situation must be separately 
analyzed. But my own feeling is that we 
must act with restraint and caution in the 
area of military assistance, 

IS FOREIGN AID A MAJOR CAUSE OF THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DEFICIT? 

This can be answered categorically. No, 
under present policies the United States pro- 
grams of economic and military assistance 
are not major contributors to the deficit. 
About 85 to 90 percent of A. I. D. funds for 
this fiscal year will be spent in the United 
States. (In 1961—only 41% spent in U.S.) 
In fact, A.I.D. purchases help boost United 
States exports which contribute to a reduc- 
tion in United States balance of payments 
deficit. An appropriation cut intended to re- 
duce the balance of payments deficit would 
in fact mainly reduce U.S. exports. 

The net impact in fiscal year 1968 of the 
AID. Program will be about $100 million, 
It is now a virtually irreducible minimum. 
SHOULD OTHER NATIONS SHARE MORE OF THE 

LOAD? THE ANSWER IS YES 


We are not satisfied with the effort of our 
allies, In the recent Kennedy Round nego- 
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tiation we insisted that other developed na- 
tions participate more in assistance pro- 
grams, and major diplomatic efforts are un- 
derway at all times to get other nations to 
share development responsibility. 

In 1965 net free world public aid to de- 
veloping nations was $6.3 billion of which 
the United States contributed its propor- 
tionate share—about 60%. A guiding prin- 
ciple of Foreign Assistance programs must be 
that every advanced nation has a duty to 
contribute its share of the cost. 

Many nations are doing their share in pro- 
portion to their capacities and problems. On 
a relative basis, some exceed the efforts of 
the United States. 

Three countries provide proportionately 
more, and five lend for development on more 
generous terms than the United States. 7 
Countries furnished relatively more aid on a 
grant basis while more than 75 percent of 
the experts and volunteers working and de- 
veloping countries come from 8 donors other 
than the United States. 

The burden of foreign aid in the United 
States has declined over the past 15 years. 
It has dropped from about 2 percent of Gross 
National Product at the start of the Marshall 
Plan to about 7/10 of 1 percent. As a per- 
centage of the Federal budget it has de- 
clined from about 11% percent in 1948 to 
less than 2% in 1968. 


CAN WE OPERATE OUR AID PROGRAMS MORE 
EFFICIENTLY? 


The answer is yes. There’s room for im- 
provement. We can do this in several ways. 

First, is through a policy of careful selec- 
tivity and concentration, stressing aid to 
those countries where the United States in- 
terest is most urgent, and which countries 
are in a position to make the best use of 
our help. 

Economic assistance is concentrated to a 
far greater degree than is generally realized. 
92 percent of the entire amount goes to 20 
countries. 80 percent of our development 
loans go to 8 countries, 93 percent of sup- 
porting assistance goes to 5 countries, 72 
percent alone is for Vietnam and 65 percent 
of all Alliance for Progress funds go to three 
countries. 

Secondly, we seek to obtain maximum by 
results by stressing self-help measures. De- 
velopment can only occur when a govern- 
ment decides that they’re willing to sacrifice 
and work for it. Development is work. It 
is they who must analyze the needs, de- 
termine the courses of action, acquire the 
necessary skills, make the commitment of 
energy, resources and wealth. On the average 
developing countries contribute the equiva- 
lent of $8 in their own resources for every 
one dollar in goods received from aid, Some 
do far more. India, for example, was in the 
ratio to United States assistance of 24 to 1. 

Let me give you some specific examples of 
self help. Before a loan was made to a Bo- 
livian Mining Bank to finance expansion and 
modernization, we required the Bolivian gov- 
ernment to undertake a major reform of 
the mining code, a reorganization of the bank 
and tax laws to encourage mining invest- 
ments. 

In Korea, a recent $10 million loan to fi- 
nance import of commodities commited its 
government to better budgeting, better for- 
eign exchange management, restraint on 
private credit, higher revenue collection and 
increased domestic savings. The loan was 
dispersed in installments as Korea complied 
with the self-help agreement. 

We must and we do hold back funds 
available for foreign aid if potential re- 
cipients are not helping themselves. 

Third, another way we have tried to make 
the program work more efficiently is to in- 
crease the emphasis on loans as against 
grants. 
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FIFTY TO SIXTY PERCENT LOANS—FISCAL 
YEAR 1968 


Most foreign assistance is in the form of 
loans, which must be repaid in American 
dollars. 

The repayment record on Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams has been as good or better than the 
repayment record for regular commercial 
loans. 

Fourth, we are also trying to make the 
Foreign Aid Program more efficient by en- 
couraging a country to use the initiative of 
its own businessmen, farmers. We do this by 
means of development banks and credit co- 
operatives, by conditioning assistance on gov- 
ernment policy, reforms, urging governments 
to eliminate rigid import controls, inhibit- 
ing tax policies and encouraging land re- 
forms. 

Fifth, another way we are improving the 
foreign assistance program is to increase our 
focus on the key sectors of agriculture, 
health, education, as the critical elements of 
development. 

Quite frankly, we have learned the hard 
way. For a long time the experts thought 
there was something magic about industrial 
development that would automatically put a 
developing country on the road to economic 
self-sufficiency. A lot of money was pumped 
into this vain pursuit of viability through 
industrialization. 

Slowly, it has become apparent that no 
amount of investment in industry could have 
the desired effect until hunger, disease and 
ignorance were irradicated or brought un- 
der control. z 

Gradually we are learning more about th 
business of development and foreign assist- 
ance. One lesson we have learned is that we 
must concentrate on fundamentals of suf- 
ficient food, freedom from disease, and an 
opportunity to learn, 

Sixth, we are making improvements in for- 
eign assistance by the maximum use of 
American private enterprise and nonprofit 
institutions. 

American Universities, businesses, labor 
unions, nonprofit organizations now provide 
more than 40% of the total number of 
A. I, D. technicians overseas. 

We have also found that Government can’t 
do the job alone. The private sector must be 
developed in these emerging nations. A key 
measure of self-help is the willingness of a 
country to encourage the initiative of its 
own businessmen and farmers. 

For example, we try to open new sources 
of capital at the grass roots level by means 
of a development bank, or credit cooperatives. 
The record here is beginning to be impressive. 

38 industrial development banks in 23 
countries. 

13 agricultural credit banks in 9 countries 
have been established. 

88 savings and loan associations in 9 Latin 
American countries. 

1,745 credit unions in Latin America, 

One reason the program in Taiwan has suc- 
ceeded is the remarkable increase in private 
enterprise. 

The number of family farms rose from 118 
thousand to 725 thousand. 

The number of private businesses from 68 
thousand to 227 thousand. 

The number of business corporations from 
1 thousand to 11 thousand. 

Seventh: how much is it appropriate for 
the United States to spend on the Foreign 
Aid Program? 

Some say we should spend much more. 
They say this country has not lived up to its 
obligations, They like to point to the British 
overseas effort during the heyday of the Brit- 
ish Empire, which ran about 7 percent of 
their current Gross National Product. Today 
the United States is far below 1 percent, 

Others argue we shouldn't spend anything. 
There’s no question but the Foreign Aid 
Program has cost a great deal of money. And 
we do have a deficit problem. 
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On the other hand the United States is 
the wealthiest nation in the world. It has a 
Gross National Product of about $750 bil- 
lion dollars a year, and to suggest that such 
an economic giant cannot afford to share less 
than 1 percent of this affluence with less de- 
veloped nations is preposterous. 

Well, I have spoken long enough and have 
scarcely begun to cover the problem of for- 
eign assistance. 

Many strong supporters of the program 
claim miracles for the program. Others can 
only see “a giveaway.” The judgment of the 
Congress, four Presidents, and many Ameri- 
cans has been that the world is a little 
healthier with United States help, and think 
that the United States is a little healthier 
too. 


RELIGION AND COMMUNISM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in 1962 the 
National Council of Churches initiated a 
publication entitled “Religion in Commu- 
nist Dominated Areas”—RCDA—which 
provided for the first time a regular 
source of information on Communist 
policies and practices with regard to 
churches and religion. 

Published twice monthly, the periodi- 
cal consists largely of direct translations 
of articles selected from more than 100 
Soviet, East European and Chinese pub- 
lications. These articles reflect attitudes 
and activities of Communist parties with 
respect to life, work and concerns of peo- 
ple of all religions in Communist-domi- 
nated countries. 

RCDA has been acclaimed by leaders of 
the Protestant, Orthodox, Roman Cath- 
olic and Jewish faiths, by academicians, 
Government leaders, and individuals 
representing other responsible groups. 

This year, Christianity Today pub- 
lished two articles about RCDA, its edi- 
tors and its future as a valued publica- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be placed in the Recorp at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Christianity Today, Washington, 

(D.C.), Mar. 31, 1967] 
KEEPING TABS ON RED RELIGION 

Many American Christians see the National 
Council of Churches as giving aid and com- 
fort to the Communist world through leftist- 
oriented reports and pronouncements, Few 
realize that the council also sponsors the best 
running account of Communist repression of 
religion: the semimonthly newsletter Re- 
ligion in Communist Dominated Areas. 

Last year RCDA made public the growing 
anti-government dissent among Orthodox 
and Baptists in the Soviet Union. This month 
it is printing details on the Baptist uproar 
gleaned from an atheistic Ukrainian publi- 
cation. In the works is a report on what 
RCDA calls “brutal suppression of religious 
activities of dissenting Baptists in Kiev and 
other places,” 

RCDA consists largely of direct translations 
of articles selected from more than one hun- 
dred Soviet, East European, and Chinese pub- 
lications. A brief comment accompanies each 
article. The maroon-trimmed first page al- 
ways features a photograph or drawing. The 
February 15 issue showed a satirical cartoon 
from a Moscow publication contrasting the 
Oriental lines of an old shrine with the sleek, 
squared-off look of a modern building. 

RCDA is put out by a pair of experts on 
Eastern Europe. The editor, 72-year-old Paul 
Anderson, an Episcopalian, served as a YMCA 
representative in Russia through the Bolshe- 
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vik Revolution after a four-year stint in 
China. He has written two books on religion 
in Russia and has served as negotiator and 
translator in clergy exchange visits between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

RCDA's managing editor is the Rev. Blaho- 
slay Hruby, 55, a Czech-born linguist who 
fled the Gestapo on a bicycle and crossed the 
Pyrenees on foot before coming to the United 
States. He was a U.S. Army intelligence officer 
during World War II and worked for Radio 
Free Europe before joining the council. He 
and his wife can together handle translations 
from twenty languages. They live in a Man- 
hattan apartment with their 16-year-old 
daughter, who spent last summer taking in- 
tensive Chinese language training at Colum- 
bia University. Between issues of RCDA, 
Hruby likes to go mushroom-picking (“I 
specialize in edible mushrooms”). 

RCDA grew out of a research project oc- 
casioned by a visit of American churchmen 
to the Soviet Union. Members of the delega- 
tion liked the information so well they sug- 
gested a continuing report. The newsletter 
was begun in the spring of 1962 with finan- 
cial help from United Presbyterian Luther- 
ans, Episcopalians, and Methodists. 

RCDA runs eight pages per issue and costs 
ten dollars a year. It is now mailed to people 
in fifty countries, but circulation totals a 
mere 1,600, including many free copies sent 
to Africa, Asia, and Latin America. The pub- 
lication costs the NCC’s International Affairs 
Commission about $40,000 a year, and in 
1966 the project went $17,000 in the red de- 
spite hundreds of hours of volunteer labor. 
Continuing deficits seem likely unless circu- 
lation can be substantially increased. 

Competition for the budget dollar is keen 
among NCC agencies, and some people have 
campaigned against RCDA. They contend 
the reports do not contribute to the principle 
of coexistence. 

But Hruby, a part-time Presbyterian min- 
ister, can preach a sermon of rebuttal on 
that point. “A fruitful dialogue cannot take 
place if we do not know the facts,” he says. 

“The Communist governments are sensi- 
tive to this kind of publication,” Hruby adds, 
“and they seem to be less offensive in their 
policies concerning churches behind the 
Iron Curtain because they know that viola- 
tions against religious freedom in the Soviet 
Union are reported. It is apparent that the 
Soviet Embassy and other embassies of Com- 
munist countries are eager to have good re- 
lations with RCDA.” 


[From Christianity Today, Apr. 28, 1967] 
WHAT OF RELIGION UNDER COMMUNISM 


Never has the religious situation in Com- 
munist countries been more confused and 
ambiguous than it is today. 

Except for Mao’s China, where the fury of 
the barbaric “cultural revolution” strikes 
hard against Buddhists and Muslims as well 
as Protestants and Catholics, a relative calm 
and a sort of “peaceful coexistence” now 
seems to prevail between governments and 
various religious groups. Church delegations 
from Communist countries visit the United 
States and other Western nations almost rou- 
tinely. Various churches of the Soviet Union 
and other Communist nations have been per- 
mitted to join the World Council of Churches 
and international denominational bodies. 
Roman Catholic representatives from most 
Communist countries were able to attend 
the sessions of Vatican Council IT. 

The greatest breakthrough in church- 
state relations in the Soviet Union was the 
first visit of the head of the Soviet Union 
to the Vatican in January of this year, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Church dignitaries are now more often 
invited to official state receptions in Com- 
munist capitals though they are not yet 
asked to say grace at banquets given by Com- 
munist leaders. It is becoming almost rou- 
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tine for the officials of ministries of foreign 
affairs and other high state offices in Com- 
munist nations to be present at the arrivals 
and departures of national and foreign ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries. 

A superficial observer might be easily 
tempted to misinterpret such phenomena. He 
might conclude, hastily and optimistically, 
that the churches behind the Iron Curtain 
are now much better off than before, that the 
coexistence between religion and Commu- 
nism works, and that a promising new era of a 
dialogue between Christians and Marxists is 
at hand. American churchmen, knowing 
neither the language nor the extent of com- 
plex problems in these areas, often make in- 
accurate and misleading appraisals of the re- 
ligious situation. Their opinions tend to 
reflect wishful thinking rather than his- 
torical realities. A distorted picture of the 
situation not only disadvantages Christian 
brethren in Communist nations but also con- 
fuses churchgoers in the United States and 
other countries. 

The need for reliable information about 
the religious situation in Communist coun- 
tries was apparently one main reason that, 
five years ago, the National Council of 
Churches started a modest semi-monthly 
publication, Religion in Communist Domi- 
nated Areas (RCDA). It is published by the 
Department of International Affairs and 
edited by two experts on religion in Com- 
munist countries, Paul B. Anderson and 
Czech-born Blahoslav Hruby, and it garners 
surprising amounts of information on at- 
titudes and practices of Communist parties 
in regard to the life, work, and vital con- 
cerns of Christians and people of other 
religions throughout the Communist world. 
Few publications issued by the National 
Council of Churches are so urgently needed, 
and none give so balanced a view of the 
problem of religion under Communism. RCDA 
publishes translations of articles and docu- 
ments—regarding religion in Communist na- 
tions and originating from these countries— 
most of which can be found in no other 
publication. In its very first volume, RCDA 
discovered a viciously anti-Semitic author, 
T. Kitchko, whose Nazi-like anti-Jewish book 
Judaism Without Embellishment (published 
by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in 
Kiev) was condemned by the world press as 
well as by major Communist parties. 

Perhaps the most important documents 
published by RCDA were two letters by two 
courageous Russian Orthodox clergymen, the 
Rev. Mr. Eshliman and the Rev. Mr. Yaku- 
nin of Moscow. Last year RCDA first dis- 
closed to the American public their protest 
against the harassment of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, a protest addressed to Presi- 
dent Podgorny as well as to Patriarch Alexei. 
These documents are a telling story of a 
continuous Soviet struggle against the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church and other churches, 
and they irrefutably detail numerous serious 
violations by Soviet authorities of Paragraph 
124 of the U.S.S.R. constitution, which guar- 
antees freedom of religion to citizens of the 
Soviet Union. RCDA has also published in- 
teresting material about dissent among the 
Soviet Baptists and the Czech Presbyterians. 

RCDA tries to cover the whole Communist 
world, with an eye not only on the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe but also on Com- 
munist China, Viet Nam, and Cuba. This is 
highly important at a time when the mono- 
lithic type of Communism belongs definitely 
to the past and when a pluralistic type is 
more and more in evidence. RCDA editors 
handle about 150 foreign-language publica- 
tions. Along with translations of articles from 
these sources, they supply factual comments 
and explanations that make such r 
comprehensible to persons unfamiliar with 
particular areas. The publication is now be- 
ing mailed to readers in almost sixty coun- 
tries, although only a limited rumber of 
copies reach readers in Africa and Asia be- 
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cause of lack of funds. Ecclesiastical and 
academic spokesmen, as well as various pri- 
vate and governmental institutions and orga- 
nizations, consider it an invaluable source of 
balanced information about religion and 
Communism, 

One would think that such an important 
ecumenical project serving people in so many 
countries would have the moral and financial 
support of the most important denomina- 
tions affiliated with the National Council of 
Churches. The truth, however, is that only 
the Episcopalians, Lutherns (National Lu- 
theran Council), Methodists, United Church 
of Christ and United Presbyterians have sup- 
ported this project, and their modest grants 
are not sufficient to balance the RCDA 
budget. 

Jan van Hoogstraten, director of the NCC’s 
Church World Service for Africa, asks wheth- 
er “some people here in the United States 
on occasion feel” that RCDA is embarrassing 
their efforts to create “better relations” with 
the Communist world. He stresses the im- 
portance of making known to the larger non- 
Communist world what ts largely printed for 
home consumption in the Communist world. 

Rumors are rife that RCDA is in dire finan- 
cial straits. If this is true, the ecumenical 
churches may discover too late that they 
are neglecting a worthy project. The financial 
situation of RCDA is apparently so serious 
that its survival beyond June of this year is 
now uncertain. If this publication’s objec- 
tive reports on religion under Communism 
are halted, the field will be wide open to 
peddlers of slanted news. They will tell us 
that churches in Communist countries are 
full and that religion is now much better 
off than before. 

We must ask two questions at this point. 
First, has the National Council of Churches 
done all that is necessary to provide sufficient 
funding for this important project? Or has 
it capitulated to pressures by those individ- 
uals and groups who vocally and illogically 
peddle one-sided peace in Viet Nam, one- 
sided coexistence, one-sided dialogue between 
the Christians and Marxists, and almost any- 
thing one-sided that appeals to their soft 
“liberalism”? One would hope that Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, not only as president of 
the NCC but also as president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and as a former leader 
in government, would recognize RCDA as a 
vehicle for information that is particularly 
needed today in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, as well as elsewhere. Instead of 
letting it die, the NCC should take pride in 
this balanced publication. 

The second question must be addressed to 
various member denominations of the NCC 
that contribute little or nothing to support 
this effort. Why? Some denominations spend 
thousands of dollars to invite churchmen 
from Communist nations to the United 
States. We have no objection to a re-estab- 
lishment of communication with Christian 
brethren after many years of separation. 
Such visitors should, however, be chosen 
with more care. 

It is a known fact that Communists are 
using some churchmen as agents to spread 
Communist propaganda. A typical case is 
Milan Opocensky, a young theologian from 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, who has been in- 
vited to the United States at least five times 
in recent years. Recently, he joined the staff 
of the World Student Christian Federation 
in Geneva, Switzerland, as its European sec- 
retary. Opocensky never forgets to propagate 
the Communist regime while sprinkling his 
propaganda with allusions to the Gospel, 
Karl Barth, Bonhoeffer, Tillich, and others. 
He is quite successful in confusing the minds 
of American youth and students who are 
already disturbed by all kinds of theological 
nonsense. While students of European his- 
tory know that Czechoslovakia was brought 
under the Communist dictatorship by 
Stalin’s interference in Czechoslovakla's af- 
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fairs, Opocensky repeats again and again 
that his country was not able to solve its 
problems in 1948 and that the Communists 
had no other choice but to take over the 
Czechoslovakian government. He also de- 
fended Stalin and his policies when Stalin's 
cult was shattered by Khrushchey. Ameri- 
can Christians pay thousands of dollars for 
Opocensky’s travel expenses while Commu- 
nists in Prague laugh at how cheap and 
easy it is to spread Communist propaganda 
in the United States. 

Several American denominations spend 
thousands of dollars to send delegates to 
various meetings of the Christian Peace Con- 
ference (CPC) in Europe, or to bring its 
representatives to the United States. CPC 
headquarters is located in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. It is a meeting place for many 
Christians from Communist countries who 
otherwise would have little chance to travel 
abroad. CPC statements and manifestos 
have the classical trademark of a Commu- 
nist-front organization. 

If some American denominations spend so 
much money for such projects offering one- 
sided and unbalanced information, why do 
they not give money to support RCDA? Have 
the American churches no moral duty to 
support this effort to provide balanced in- 
formation on religion in Communist coun- 
tries? 

Communists take RCDA seriously; they 
would like to see it disappear. Churchmen 
from several Communist countries have ex- 
pressed appreciation for RCDA. They have 
reason to believe that Communist govern- 
ments are sensitive to a publication that 
keeps constant tabs on their behavior toward 
religion. We are not in a position to diyulge 
details, but we know of Communist attempts 
to interfere with RCDA by personal threats 
and harassment. When these tactics did not 
work, Communists spread word through their 
church emissaries in the United States that 
RCDA hurts East-West relations between 
nations and churches. Some naive church- 
men apparently believe this Communist non- 
sense and seem to be trying to do what the 
Communists have so far been unable to do 
eliminate RCDA, 

We hope that the NCC and its major mem- 
ber churches will see that RCDA is con- 
tinued and assured of moral and financial 
backing. If they fail, other American Chris- 
tians and local churches will do well to give 
this publication full moral and financial sup- 
port. Church members reluctant to support 
other phases of NCC work may designate 
their contributions for this purpose. Gifts 
(which are tax deductible) may be sent to 
Religion in Communist Dominated Areas, 
National Council of Churches, Room 566, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, New York 10027. 


SENATOR EUGENE McCARTHY’S 
NEW BOOK 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Senator 
McCartHy has just seen his new book 
come from the press, a book which with- 
out a doubt will be widely discussed. “The 
Limits of Power,” which is subtitled 
“America’s Role in the World,” is a book 
which, in the language of a discussion of 
it on the editorial page of yesterday's 
Washington Star, in lucid compass, con- 
ducts a brilliant analysis of our present 
foreign policy, how we got where we are, 
why we ought to reconsider our position 
and what we really ought to be doing in 
the world of men and nations.” 

We in the Senate are well aware of 
the soundness and clarity of the think- 
ing of our distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota, who speaks in this book from 
the vantage point of membership in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
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The limits of power to which the title 
refers are real, as the Star column notes 
in stating Senator McCartuy’s thesis 
that “no nation can run the world 
singlehandedly and it is high time we 
stopped trying.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Frank Getlein, 
“The U.S. Illusion of Impotence,” from 
the October 4 Washington Star may ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE U.S. ILLUSION OF OMNIPOTENCE 
(By Frank Getlein) 

The ancient wisdom expressed in the line, 
“O that mine enemy would write a book,” 
is not an absolute. It depends entirely on 
how good your enemy is at writing books. 
The varied examples of Norman Mailer and 
Jim Bishop to the contrary, it is possible to 
write a good one. 

Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, D-Minn., 
has just written one and it is hard to see how 
his enemies—or the enemies of the general 
position he advocates—can derive much 
pleasure or profit from the fact. The book 
is called “The Limits of Power,” and the 
very title must seem a contradiction in terms 
to such enemies. Yet in lucid language, in 
brief compass, the last Stevensonian con- 
ducts a brilliant analysis of our present 
foreign policy, how we got where we are, why 
we ought to reconsider our position and 
what we really ought to be doing in the 
world of men and nations. 

In the senator’s compressed summary of 
the years since World War II, we have drifted 
into the illusion of omnipotence in foreign 
policy, partly by accident, partly by self- 
righteous design, mostly because we didn’t 
know what we were doing and still don't. 

The last good times, in this view of our 
history in the world for the last two decades, 
were with Truman and Acheson, the latter a 
classical, therefore conservative, shaper of 
foreign policy. They were succeeded by Eisen- 
hower and John Foster Dulles, the latter a 
stern and rockbound moralist and fighter 
of Communist devils. 

Dulles did two things that still take their 
toll. He established a worldwide system of 
treaties that gives us the theoretical justi- 
fication to do anything, anywhere, anytime, 
to anyone that pleases us, And he allowed 
the CIA, under his brother Allen, to become 
the quasi-independent, policymaking, opera- 
tion-mounting entity that it is. 

Perhaps the most damning judgment in 
the book is the judgment that no judgment 
is yet possible on Rusk: after six years in 
office he remains an unknown. Yet the pol- 
icy set by the Dulles brothers continues to 
shape our ends, rough hew them as we will, It 
is a policy based on the belief that commu- 
nism is always evil and always the same and 
always to be opposed or “contained” by us 
in any way n 

Senator McCarthy is keenly aware of the 
inertia factor in government at large and in 
foreign policy in particular. He feels that 
much of our present trouble comes from 
inertia, the dead weight of vested interest 
that keeps policy going in all areas long after 
its original purpose in one area has been 
fulfilled or abandoned. 

The underlying thesis is simply that no na- 
tion can run the world singlehandedly and 
it is high time we stopped trying. 

It is an extremely attractive possibility 
that emerges in the final pages, an America 
that would base its foreign policy on close 
examination and constant re-examination of 
the way things actually are in the numerous 
parts of the world, an examination steadily 
illuminated by the knowledge that there are 
limits to what power can do, any power, He 
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concludes, “America’s contribution to world 
civilization must be more than a continuous 
performance demonstrating that we can po- 
lice the planet.” 

Yes, we can all agree, it must be. But will 
it be? Can it be? 

The melancholy answer is probably in Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s note that the personal mark 
of his book, if any, is “that which I believe 
Adlai Stevenson would have made on Ameri- 
can foreign policy, had his ideas and his 
attitudes been translated into political real- 
ity.” 

We all know what happened to those ideas 
and attitudes, first at the hands of the elec- 
torate and second at the hands of his own 
party in victory. 

But even beyond that question of whether, 
there is the question of how. As others have 
so often in history, we are finding in Viet- 
nam that the only hard part about going for 
a ride on a tiger is getting off. 


STERNER ACTION NEEDED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial, entitled 
“Sterner Action Needed at Outset,” 
which appeared in the October 3, 1967, 
edition of the Williamson Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STERN ACTION NEEDED AT OUTSET 


Rioting and crime in the streets are two 
of the most urgent problems confronting this 
nation. These have resulted in a myriad 
of suggestions as to their causes and an even 
greater number of remedial measures for 
their cure. By virtue of his long career in 
directing the nation’s No. One law enforce- 
ment agency, J. Edgar Hoover, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, cer- 
tainly should be competent to discuss these 
conditions with an air of authority. This he 
does in his message to all law enforcement 
officials which appears in the FBI Law En- 
forcement Bulletin. Mr. Hoover’s message 
reads as follows: 

In a riot there are no victors. The losers 
include everybody—the rioters, the victims, 
law enforcement, the community, the State, 
and the Nation. 

Causes of riots can be counted by the 
score. A study of the overall problem indi- 
cates, however, that the widespread violence 
in our country to some degree is a direct out- 
growth of the civil disobedience movement. 
In recent years, some leaders of dubious stat- 
ure have made a grandiose gesture of will- 
fully violating laws they deem to be unjust. 
For the most part, these individuals, al- 
though admittedly guilty of breaking the 
law, have gone unpunished. Young thugs 
and misguided teen-agers, seeing others defy 
authority and the courts with impugnity, 
have been led to believe that any crime 
under a banner of complaints is justified. 
Consequently, they ignore the law and roam 
through their communities creating violence 
and terror. Certainly, those who espouse the 
theory of civil disobedience and authorities 
who free guilty violators must share a 
portion of the blame and responsibility for 
the turmoil in our streets. It should be abun- 
dantly clear that the doctrine of civil dis- 
obedience is a doctrine of self-destruction. 

Stern, decisive action is needed when a 
street disturbance Justice is not 
served when a growing horde of vandals and 
looters is appeased and their pillage over- 
looked lest “a show of force might provoke 
them to greater violence.” Quiescence does 
not satisfy rioters. Procrastination or uncer- 
tainty on the part of authorities denotes 
weakness or concession to a mob. Thus, the 
offenders are encouraged and their violence 
gains momentum. 
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A judicial self-appraisal by the news media 
of their riot coverage might also be in 
order. Some media have already taken action 
in this regard. There can be no quarrel with 
the all-important role of keeping the public 
informed as quickly and as completely as 
possible. No one rightfully expects riots to be 
played down or salient facts withheld. 

On the other hand, militant agitators, | 
hate-mongers, and publicity-seeking rabble 
rousers who incite riots have no fear of over- 
exposure. They know that television, radio, 
and front-page news stories are the best and 
quickest means of getting their views before 
the public. Thus, they seek attention from 
the news media. In riot reporting, objectivity 
and balance, always key factors of responsi- 
ble journalism, help expose distortion and 
reduce the special treatment of those who 
advocate violence. Strict adverence to high 
journalistic principles is a valuable public 
service in matters affecting public safety. 

Many proposals have been advanced to help 
eliminate the causes of riots. Just as there 
is no single cause, there is no single remedy. 
I do know, however, that the answer will not 
be found in sociological remedies alone. If 
our system of law is to survive, then the law 
must be enforced. Those who break the law, 
acting alone or in concert, must be detected 
and arrested, promptly prosecuted, and given 
proper, substantial punishment. In halting 
riots and removing crime from our Nation's 
streets, this should be the first order of 
business. 


USING THE POOR, CHEAP POLITICS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial, entitled 
“Using the Poor, Cheap Politics,” which 
appeared in the September 28, 1967, 
Wheeling, W. Va., News Register. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USING THE Poor, CHEAP POLITICS 


It is a shame that the politicians have 
come to believe that in every city they visit 
today they must walk through the slums and 
have their pictures taken patting some poor 
child on the head. 

If anything, this sort of press agentry is 
bound to create ill-feelings among the resi- 
dents of the rundown neighborhoods who 
must feel they are being used by politicians. 
Some of these people are getting angry over 
being treated as tourist attractions. They 
are fed up with the political gimmicks and 
with politicians who make a whirl-wind tour 
of the slums while TV and newspaper cam- 
eras click away. They know the politician 
will not return again until the next cam- 
paign. 

Under the circumstances we would suggest 
that quick-tempered politicos of the George 
Romney stripe especially should stay away 
from the guided tours of the slum neighbor- 
hoods. Last week Gov. Romney, who has 
presidential aspirations, got into a shouting 
match with a young Puerto Rican in a Chi- 
cago slum, The young man spoke out his re- 
sentment of politicians using the poor peo- 
ple. Gov. Romney’s temper got the best of 
him and according to reports he almost 
punched the Puerto Rican in the mouth. 

That should have been enough to alert 
the Romney camp to avoid any further 
excursions into blighted areas. But it wasn't 
and thus on Monday the Republican Gover- 
nor of Michigan had a similar encounter 
while touring the poverty areas of Los An- 
geles. The press reported a sharp exchange 
between Gov. Romney and two militant 
young Negroes. 

The politicians have done enough to create 
the tensions existing today in many of the 
dilapidated neighborhoods which infest every 
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city. Often they have made grandiose prom- 
ises on which they could not deliver. They 
have played the poverty issue to the hilt for 
the sake of politics. They have created com- 
mittee upon committee, commission upon 
commission. Always it is the same—study, 
survey, consult, plan, testify, investigate. 
The talk is the same too, rats, slum housing, 
no jobs, cold water, unheated rooms. In the 
end the money goes to the bureaucrats, the 
political hangers-on and the consultants. It 
is a disgusting situation and shows no real 
charitable concern for the truly needy among 
us. Shame, shame. The politicians should 
quit posing for pictures in the slums and go 
about doing something meaningful about 
the urban problems which confront our 
Nation. 

As for Gov. Romney and his temper that 
is something else again. It seems wherever he 
goes he gets into a fight. He did it recently 
while visiting in San Francisco where he had 
an encounter with the hippies. Imagine that, 
a fight with the hippies. They are arch ene- 
mies of violence! 

Gov. Romney also dislikes newsmen asking 
him questions, which leads us to the advice 
handed out by The Philadelphia Inquirer the 
other day in preparation for Gov. Romney’s 
visit to the City of Brotherly Love. 

All newsmen were requested to refrain 
from asking Gov. Romney about the follow- 


ing: 

North Vietnam, South Vietnam, black peo- 
ple, white people, Republicans, Democrats, 
the Mormon religion, American Motors, the 
Detroit News, and the American League pen- 
nant race: 

About the only thing open for newsmen to 
discuss with Gov. Romney would be his 
stamp collection. That should be safe. 


STANDARDS NECESSARY FOR 
LIBERTY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor a recent column by Bruce 
Biossat, entitled “Standards Necessary 
for Liberty.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STANDARDS Necessary FOR LIBERTY 
(By Bruce Biossat) 

WASHINGTON. —An enlarging number of 
Americans seem bent on defining American 
democratic freedoms to allow them greater 
and greater license in their personal and 
public lives. 

Increasingly, freedom is seen by some as, 
above all, an immunity—in the extreme view, 
from the law and the moral code themselves; 
in the less extreme, from criticism, from any 
kind of gradation, from all social penalty. 

To the extent that political radicals of 
the right and left, with some support from 
more moderate types, are attacking the es- 
tablished framework of U.S. society as an 
inhibitor to freedom, they seem to give the 
sanction of a “high cause” to the libertarian 
bent of many average Americans. 

But the latter probably do not need that 
sanction. On their own, by their own route, 
they have come to the notion that it is vir- 
tually undemocratic to note differences be- 
tween one individual and another in mat- 
ters of achievement or potential; to call at- 
tention to mistakes; to fix blame; or to make 
too much of many kinds of wrongdoing. 

In all this there is a wicked irony. In the 
name of allowing individually its freest rein, 
the growing army of libertarians would bar 
society from making some crucial individual 
distinction among people. 

ARRESTS ARE RESENTED 


Grades and tests in school are increasingly 
frowned upon. Legitimate arrests for offenses 
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against the law are resented as unwarranted 
invasions of personal rights. Minor wrong- 
doing is widely acceptable. Law enforcers, en- 
gulfed by rising serious crime, seem to under- 
score the tolerance by leaving many minor 
ons unprobed and unpunished. 

The libertarians want no harsh words, no 
penalties, no standards to be measured by. 
Democracy, thus rationalized, means being 
left alone, to do as one wishes. 

Those social analysts who are not caught 
up in these loose notions brand them as pain- 
fully immature. The bent is all for privilege 
and pleasure, with no balancing burden for 
responsibility. 

One practiced observer, author Barbara W. 
Tuchman, sees a great failure of confidence 
among Americans as a key cause. In a Mc- 
Call’s article she added: 

“As a result we tend to shy away from all 
judgments. We hesitate to label anything 
wrong, and we therefore hesitate to require 
the individual to bear moral responsibility 
for his acts 


MUST MAINTAIN VALUES 


“To adopt the position that we must not 
condemn but only understand may be very 
Christian in intent, but in reality it is an 
escape from the necessity of exercising judg- 
ment.. . . What is required is courage just 
a little, not very much—the courage to be 
independent and stand up for the standard 
of values one believes in 

“If the educated man is not willing to ex- 
press standards, if he cannot show that he 
has them and applies them, what then is 
education for?” 

Should it be correct that immaturity and 
lack of confidence underlie the mounting 
libertarian strain among us, then at the very 
least we shall have to face this reality—and 
cease trying to invest these tendencies with 
high nobility. 

The blunt fact is that we cannot function 
as a society or as individuals without a “sys- 
tem,” without law, a moral code, an encom- 
passing set of standards, a capacity and a 
willingness to make judgments about people 
and their problems. 

Flaws and roadblocks in the system deserve 
to be attacked. But freedom cannot exist 
without the shelter of a durable framework. 
A discerning radical, Harvard sociologist 
Martin Peretz, sees that. Those who want to 
short-circuit the system, he says, simply lack 
the proper patience and stomach and drive to 
change society for the better by truly demo- 
cratic means. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE NEEDED IN 
INSURANCE OF LOW-LYING AREAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
periodically Texas is visited by a great 
disaster caused by driving wind and 
water, such as Hurricane Carla, in 1961, 
and very recently, Hurricane Beulah. 
This problem is of common concern to 
other coastal States in the United States. 
Likewise, from time to time lowland 
areas in such cities as Dallas and Fort 
Worth, far inland from any coastal re- 
gions, are swamped by floods of major 
proportions. j 

The estimates of the losses incurred, 
while reaching into the millions, do not 
approack the true economic conse- 
quences. Aside from the loss of life and 
human misery, all regular activities are 
disrupted, productive capacity is im- 
paired, strategic facilities cannot be used, 
and housing is destroyed. 

We have various programs to rebuild 
public facilities and to make loans for 
the purposes of rebuilding private struc- 
tures; but what about a sma‘! business- 
man or homeowner when he has to stand 
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such an economic loss alone? He may be 
able to get a loan to rebuild, but how can 
he pay off two mortgages? The nature of 
fiood damage is such that insurance com- 
panies have been unwilling to write poli- 
cies that will provide relief for these 
victims. 

I have for a number of years been en- 
gaged with other Senators in the search 
for a sound flood insurance program. This 
search led to the passage earlier this 
session in the Senate of S. 1985, of which 
I am a cosponsor. This Senate action is 
a tribute to the author of the bill, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. 

A flood insurance bill has been re- 
ported favorably by the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

The Houston Chronicle took this oc- 
casion on September 28 to publish an 
editorial supporting the quick passage 
of the bill. I agree with the Chronicle, 
because I think that the bill is necessary 
to make small home ownership and small 
business ownership secure in high-risk 
areas. 


The editorial is to the point and the 
reasoning is sound. Since it is representa- 
tive of the thinking of many of my con- 
stituents and of the great majority of the 
American people, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FLOOD INSURANCE BILL 


Hurricane Beulah packed some of the 
strongest winds ever recorded for a hurri- 
cane. But it is the flooding in South Texas 
that is causing the worst damage. Unfor- 
tunately, the less serious wind damage will 
be covered by insurance; the water damage 
will not be. 

Anything is insurable. The reason little if 
any flood insurance is sold is that the cost 
of premiums makes it prohibitive. Insuring 
against flood damage violates two basic ac- 
tuarial principles: 

First, high risk must be spread across a 
wide population base. People who live on 
high ground aren't interested in flood insur- 
ance. Those living in areas that may flood 
can’t pay the exorbitant premiums neces- 
sary to cover their potential loss. 

Second, in floods high loss is coupled with 
high frequency of loss. For successful insur- 
ance-writing, these two characteristics can- 
not be combined. For example, in fire insur- 
ance loss may be high but the frequency of 
loss is low. In auto insurance, frequency is 
high but claims generally are small, In floods, 
the loss per property holder is high and 
everybody gets hit at the same time. 

Help for flood victims may soon arrive, 
however. A bill is now before Congress that 
would establish a federal flood insurance 
program. The bill, sponsored by Sen. Harri- 
son Williams of New Jersey, passed the Sen- 
ate almost unnoticed on Sept. 14. A similar 
measure, sponsored by Rep. Wright Patman 
of Texarkana, is now before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

This plan, which is backed by the admin- 
istration, would set up a flood insurance 
system supported both by the private insur- 
ance industry and the federal government. 
A $500 million fund in the Treasury Depart- 
ment would be used to subsidize the premi- 
ums. It «liso would reimburse private 
companies should a catastrophic loss—like 
Beulah—occur which might threaten the 
companies with bankruptcy. 
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Under this plan, a number of private com- 
panies would set up an insurance pool to deal 
with the federal government. The insurance 
could then be sold at rates that would ap- 
peal to the average individual. One-family 
dwellings would be insured up to $15,000, 
multiple units up to $30,000, and personal 
property up to $5000. 

Disasters like Beulah, or Hurricane Betsy 
which caused $1 billion of damage to Louisi- 
ana in 1965, vividly demonstrate the need 
for such insurance. This is good legislation. 


THE REAL AMERICA FOUND IN 
DAKOTAS 


Mr. MUNDT. The Dakota Twins— 
South and North Dakota—are indebted 
to a Chicago stock-brokerage firm for 
bringing national recognition to the fact 
that our area of the Union reflects what 
these analysts refer to as “the real 
America.” Certainly no citizen of either 
Dakota would argue with that gratify- 
ing finding. 

For the information of Congress and 
the country, I ask unanimous consent 
that the report issued by Wayne Hunter 
& Co. of Chicago, Ill., be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I completely endorse this report on the 
two Dakotas. Whether it is to invest one’s 
time as a tourist, his talents as a pheas- 
ant hunter in the world’s best pheasant 
hunting country, or as one seeking to buy 
a home, a farm, or a business, I suggest 
investing in the Dakotas—preferably, of 
course, in South Dakota. I give assurance 
that it will be a triple-A, gilt-edged, 
guaranteed, and most profitable invest- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

[From the Aberdeen American-News] 
Tue REAL America FOUND In DAKOTAS 
The South Dakota image is improving! 
One of the first honorary eitizenship cer- 

tificates awarded by Gov. Nils Boe in con- 
nection with the Proud State program for 
bringing recognition to South Dakota should 
go to Wayne Hunter & Co., Chicago stock- 
brokers. 

The nationally respected brokerage firm 
has reprinted in its widely circulated bulle- 
tin what it calls a Bank Bond Comment Let- 
ter. Under the title, “The Real America,” it 
said: 

“We have just returned from a visit with 
some of our banker friends in North Dakota 
and South Dakota. There we discovered 
afresh the spirit and character that made 
the United States great. At a time of strife 
in many large cities, unease in Washington 
and crisis in the sense of natural purpose, 
an atmosphere of self-fulfillment and reso- 
lute determination is evident at every turn 
in the road in the ‘Dakota Territory’. These 
are people whose forebears, like themselves, 
sought opportunity rather than privilege. 
This is big country, whose settlers needed 
abundant ambition and energy. 

“The rewards of successful enterprise are 
mirrored in the large farms that dot the 
countryside with their well-kept buildings 
and many acres of carefully-tended crops. 
Even old-timers whose memories go back to 
the 1890s can recall few better years than 
1967 for mall grain crops. 

“Grass is thick and hay, in bales and 
stacks, is everywhere. Cattle, with calves by 
their sides, are fat. and sleek. There are prob- 
lems. Canada’s drought has slipped over the 
border and damaged the corn crop in some 
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areas, Farmers again find grain prices hitting 
lows even as costs of operating a farm con- 
tinue to .. Concern is sometimes ex- 
pressed about conditions among the Indian 
population. 

“Yet, problems are viewed more as chal- 
lenges than as reasons for complaint. DIM- 
culties are not unheard of in this country. 
The early pioneer families underwent severe 
trials. A wave of bank failures occurred im 
the 1920s. Few Americans have ever with- 
stood such hardships as the great drought 
and duststorms of the 1930s which struck 
just as depression gripped the nation. These 
Dakotans who stayed and fought back were 
rewarded when the scales of nature were 
brought back into balance. Today, to the 
visitor on a brief sojourn, there is an in- 
escapable overall impression of peace and 
plenty, health and happiness. 

“Driving down the long and narrow road 
toward the endless horizon, the visitor to the 
Dakotas can only conclude—here is a meas- 
ure of the real America, here is the spirit 
representative of so much of the nation that 
is not reported on the front page. Here is 
reason enough not to harbor fear for our free 
society, but instead to look upward in hope 
for the future security of the United States.” 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY AIDS TEXAS 
DISASTER VICTIMS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, on 
Friday, September 29, I received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Thomas M. Rauch, presi- 
dent of Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories. 

This. was, indeed, a welcome message 
since in it Mr. Rauch informed me that 
he had made arrangements through: drug 
channels to replace at no cost all un- 
insured stocks of medical products pro- 
duced by Smith Kline & French which 
had been damaged or destroyed by hur- 
ricane Beulah or its aftermath. This is an 
excellent example of how private industry 
can accept. a responsible social role in 
times of great disaster. 

I thank Mr. Rauch for his action, and 
I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the telegram. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
September 29, 1967. 
Hon, Rar W. YARBOROUGH, 
J. S. Senator, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Smith Kline & French Laboratories ex- 
presses deep sympathy for the citizens of 
Texas whose lives have been disrupted by 
the recent floods. My company stands ready 
to help as best it can the difficult process of 
return to normal conditions. We have made 
arrangements. through drug trade channels 
to replace at no cost all uninsured stock of 
medicinal products. produced by SK&F and 
our subsidiary, Menley & James, which have 
been damaged or destroyed. Please accept for 
the people of Texas our hope for an early 
and complete recovery. 

THOMAS M. Rauen, 
President, Smith Kline & French Lab- 
oratories. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 
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ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore.. Without. objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued opera- 
tion of economic opportunity programs 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the pend- 
ing question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the quorum call be charged equally to: 
both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears) 
none, and it is so ordered. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed 
ed Fa eall the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the purpose of the pending amend- 
ment is to reduce the authorization as 
provided in the pending bill from $2,258,- 
000,000 to $2,060,000,000. This is a re= 
duction of $198 million. 

The adoption of the pending amend- 
ment would still give this agency every 
dollar that was requested in the budget. 
It would give them every dollar that the: 
agency itself said it could properly spend. 
Certainly, at a time when we are operat- 
ing with a deficit that is approaching 
$2 billion a month and is estimated some~. 
times: to be as high as $28 billion to $30 
billiom for the next fiscal year the very 
least we can dois to hold the appropria-— 
tions not to exceed the amount which 
the: agency itself says it can properly 
spend. 

Personally, I think we shall have to go 
even further before this is over and re- 
duce the budget estimate. 

Nevertheless, this is an opportunity 
for the Senate to go on record as to 
whether it wants to live up to its promise 
to reduce the expenditures or whether it. 
wants, by rejecting the pending amend- 
ment, to provide more money than the 
Budget Bureau says the agency can prop- 
erly and efficiently spend. 

I urge the adoption of the pending 
amendment and reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. If the pending amend- 
ment is agreed to, to what extent would 
it curtail the job training program? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
not curtail it at all as it has been recom- 
mended by the budget or by the agency 
itself. Job training is covered in title I, 
parts (B) and (D). Two titles are cov- 
ered under this amendment: Part (A), 
title I, provides $295 million, and the 
amendment would allow $295 million. 
Under part (B) of title I, the Senate bill 
provides $567 million. The pending 
amendment provides $579 million, or an 
increase of $12 million. 

The pending amendment would pro- 
vide for that increase on this item. It 
does eliminate $105 million which the 
Senate bill would put in part (D), title 
II. 

Mr. COTTON. In other words, the im- 
pact of the pending amendment on the 
job training aspect would be compara- 
tively minor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. It would give to the 
agency every dollar which the Budget 
Bureau says can efficiently be spent dur- 
ing 1968. 

Mr. COTTON, Undoubtedly the Sena- 
tor is aware that the other body has just 
overwhelmingly rejected the conference 
report on the HEW appropriations bill 
which, incidentally, would provide for 
more money for the established, tried, 
and tested job training activities and 
programs that have been long estab- 
lished. That indicates that if we exceed 
the amount recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s budget with respect to the pend- 
ing bill the other body is likely to reject 
the amount by which we exceed the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Last year the total ap- 
propriation was only $1,750,000,000. We 
might also jeopardize the enactment of 
the proposal itself by approving this fur- 
ther increase of $200 million. This is not 
the only job training program. In a bill 
pending before the Finance Committee 
the HEW has a substantial amount in- 
cluded for job training. 

With the adoption of the pending 
amendment they will still have every dol- 
lar that they can efficiently spend. Cer- 
tainly that is the objective. 

Last year the total authorization for 
this agency was $1,750,000,000. Budget 
requests for this year are for $2,060,- 
000,000. This is an increase of about 17 
percent over last year. The Senate bill 
proposes to add another $198 million, or 
10 percent more than the administra- 
tion requests. The pending amendment 
will cancel this Senate increase. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with interest to the comments of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I am 
sure that, quite inadvertently, he did not 
state the position of the agency request. 
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The Senate bill has recommended for 
this agency almost $250 million more 
than the committee has put into the bill. 
It was the Bureau of the Budget, and not 
the agency, which made the cut result- 
ing in $2.06 billion. 

Let me say very candidly that, so far 
as the other body is concerned, I am well 
aware of the attitudes over there. And, 
quite frankly, I want some wiggle room 
in conference. And, if for no other reason 
than that, I would urge my Republican 
friends to give us that wiggle room. We 
are going to have a tough time in con- 
ference and we need some flexibility. 

With respect to each of these increases, 
let me point to where they came from. 

The first is a $10 million increase in 
the training program in title I. That is a 
Republican amendment. It was put in 
the bill at the request of the minority 
members in order to give incentive to 
private enterprise to train and employ 
the hard-core unemployed. 

We asked for $925 million for that pur- 
pose yesterday and were turned down on 
a close vote. There is only $10 million in 
there at the request of the Republicans. 
I hope the Republicans will not make us 
take it out. 

With respect to the special impact 
program, which is the joint brainchild of 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], that matter will 
be discussed in a few minutes by the jun- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. We put $83 million into that in 
excess of the entirely inadequate $22 mil- 
lion which the Bureau of the Budget had 
allowed us. 

If that is not entirely a Republican 
program, the Republicans must take at 
least half the credit for the authorship or 
parenthood, as the case may be. 

With respect to the $40 million added 
to the community action program, $10 
million of that is for health aid; $15 mil- 
lion is for aid to the elderly who have 
generally been shortchanged in this pro- 
gram; and $15 million is for family 
planning. 

If there is any way to curtail the num- 
ber of young Americans who are going 
into poverty if nothing is to be done 
about it, I would suggest that family 
planning is perhaps the best. The agency 
reported that for every dollar spent on 
family planning they got a higher return 
than for any other project in the anti- 
poverty spectrum. The next item was for 
the migrant program and involved $3 
million. That is a joint project of the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
and me. 

I am happy to accept the junior 
parentship of what the Senator from 
California so badly wanted for the mi- 
grants in California and elsewhere. 

The next item is $25 million for small 
business loans in poverty areas. That was 
the brainchild of the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], a Republican 
addition. 

™itle V had an additional sum put in, 
$35 million, at the specific request of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. That is a Republican addition. 

The final addition, $2 million, means 
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we will add $2 million to the VISTA pro- 
gram which, with all deference to my 
friend, the Senator from West Virginia 
Mr. BYRD], has been a conspicuous suc- 
cess in practically every State of the 
Union. 

That $2 million provision has 16 co- 
sponsors in an effort to add this amount 
to the VISTA program, a great many of 
whom are Republicans. 

So, that is where the $198 million in 
excess of the budget comes from. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
reject the Williams amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the distinguished floor manager 
of the bill, and tell him that I will be 
brief. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] will strike $198 
million from the bill, and will do so in 
the manner just outlined by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

I was the author of an amendment, 
accepted by the committee, which is re- 
sponsible for $40 million of the funds the 
amendment would cut from the bill, and 
I would like to explain the rationale for 
my amendment. 

OEO’s effort in programs for the 
elderly poor has been distressingly small, 
as ample testimony in the hearings con- 
firms. Consequently, I proposed a new, 
national emphasis program—Project 
Find—to enlarge OEO's effort, and it 
was accepted. 

Similarly, I proposed a program de- 
signed to bring new people into, and to 
enhance knowledge of, the field of health 
services for the poor. Once again, ample 
testimony confirms the need for a pro- 
gram of this sort, and I refer my col- 
leagues to a statement I made in this 
Chamber on October 3 for excerpts from 
the testimony. 

One other new program—family plan- 
ning—was added by the committee to 
title II of the bill, and this, too, was sup- 
ported by testimony. 

Now, the budget request for title II, 
already pared to the bone by the Bureau 
of the Budget, did not, of course, take 
into account these new programs, Con- 
sequently, I proposed to raise the author- 
ization $40 million in order to obviate 
the need of taking funds from other title 
II programs. 

That is the rationale for $40 million 
of the $198 million proposed to be cut 
from the committee bill, and I know 
that the other $158 million is equally well 
justified. 

I urge rejection of the Williams 
amendment, as the programs they will 
affect are badly needed. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it had 
been my intention to support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. One 
reason why I had intended to support it 
was that I happened to serve on the Sub- 
committee on HEW of the Committee on 
Appropriations; and many of the meri- 
torious programs in this bill are, in my 
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opinion,, duplication of or parallel to the 
programs in HEW. I believe the HEW 
people, who have worked through the 
years, are much more competent—or at 
least have the better experience—to ad- 
minister the programs. 

However, since yesterday, we know 
that the HEW programs will be severely 
cut. I am not interested in which of these 
programs is advocated by Democrats and 
which by Republicans. I do not wish to 
see the job training cut, if I can help it. 
I believe I could only continue to sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware upon one of two bases: If it 
were amended to give more money ear- 
marked for the job-training program; 
or, two, if it were amended so that those 
who administer the program would be 
empowered to transfer funds back and 
forth within the program—just within 
this program—so that they would have 
the opportunity to use funds for pur- 
poses which they consider the most vital. 
I consider the actual job training the 
most vital. 

Incidentally, I am not interested in 
giving the able Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania more “wiggle room” in conference. 
I believe the Senate should work its will 
and stand as steadfast as the other body. 
There has been too much “wiggling” in 
conferences. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and I appreciate his position. 

In the colloquy earlier with the Sena- 
tor from New York—who will discuss his 
own position with regard to this amend- 
ment—the suggestion was made that if 
this amendment were adopted I should 
agree to go along with a second amend- 
ment which would give to the conferees 
the right to rearrange these figures in a 
manner within the confines of the bill as 
they thought best. I told him I would 
have no objection to such a proposal. I 
was only seeking to reduce this amount 
by the $198 million, and I would be will- 
ing to confer upon the conferees the au- 
thority to rearrange this amount in a 
manner they believe would be best. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
from New Hampshire to the fact that 
not only in the HEW bill which he men- 
tioned, which is now before the House, 
but also in the social security bill, about 
which the HEW representatives are tes- 
tifying before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, there are included sections deal- 
ing with welfare, the Job Corps, and aid 
to the elderly. Under that bill the ad- 
ministration proposals call for a sepa- 
rate multimillion-dollar job training 
program, which will be handled either 
by HEW or by the Secretary of Labor. 

There is no question about the fact 
that all these agencies are recommending 
an expansion of the job-training pro- 
gram. This is by far not the only agency 
dealing with this subject. 

The question is what is the most effi- 
cient manner in which to handle the job 
training program and just how much 
can we afford. I agree with the Senator 
from New Hampshire that this is one 
of the more important items in this pro- 
gram and one that should be given top 
priority. Nevertheless, we have before 
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us an amendment which gives: to this 
agency all it can spend properly and effi- 
ciently. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
yield shortly—— 

Mr. CLARK. That is the second time 
the Senator has misstated the fact. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s 2 minutes have ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is in error. I will 
agree with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that the agency could spend more 
if Congress wants to be so free. I do not 
doubt that any agency under this Great 
Society could spend five times more than 
it gets. They are experts at spending. 

Mr. CLARE. Asked for more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They are 
not bashful about asking. I have never 
seen any of these agencies that did not 
ask for more and spend more just as I 
have seen the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania ask for more and spend more for 
every spending program. But to spend 
more we also have to tax more, and 
which Senator is going say, “Tax more”? 
It is all right to promise, but with what 
are you going to pay for it? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that request.for 1 min- 
ute? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. Will the Senator yield 
me.1 minute? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I am disturbed because 
of the fact. that the ax fell yesterday, 
and the money for job training which 
we expected in HEW will not be there. 

Before this matter is frozen with the 
yeas and nays, I wish the Senator from 
Delaware would consider amending his 
motion, while he can, to allow a little 
more money earmarked for job train- 
ing, because we are not likely to get it 
eee See ee 

or it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to my good friend from New Hamp- 
shire that it may be his suggestion has 
merit, but we are on limited time. We 
have Senators about to leave the Cham- 
ber, and we have committed ourselves 
to voting at the end of 45 minutes. There 
will be opportunity after we dispose of 
the Williams amendment, with a little 
Tess speed and a little more wisdom, to 
see what can be worked out, I do not be- 
lieve that we can do it on the floor in 
the next 20 minutes. 

Therefore, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator is com- 
pelling me to vote for the Williams 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Kentucky 
LMr. COOPER]. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the amendment of my col- 
league, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMSI. 

There is logic and consistency in his 
position that we should oppose appro- 
priations larger than recommended by 
the administration. and should, in fact, 
reduce appropriation. I have been follow- 
ing this position. Only a few days ago I 
was one of three Senators who voted 
against a $2.5 billion appropriation for 
military construction in the United 
States and all over the world because it 
has little relevance to the war in Viet- 
nam and should be postponed. We will 
have a pay raise bill coming up shortiy 
costing up to $5 billion. I intend to vote 
to postpone pay raises, other than for 
the military. 

The human needs of the people who 
have no jobs must be considered. Each 
Senator makes a judgment as to the 
relative worth of various programs. I 
believe there are no more pressing prob- 
lems. before the country than jobs for 
people who are out of work, for decent 
housing and measures to close the gap 
between people who are steadily ad- 
vancing and those who remain behind. 

I have my doubts and troubles con- 
cerning the poverty program, its waste 
and duplication in my State and in the 
eountry. This bill is an improvement 
and I hope that the programs will be 
improved, 

Mr. President, I shall vote against. the 
amendment. 

I congratulate Senator CLARK for his 
able management of that bill, and the 
members. of the committee, Republicans 
and Democrats alike. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields. time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator from Delaware if he in- 
tends to use the remainder of his time. 
He has more time remaining than I have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator is ready to vote, we can termi- 
nate the debate now and vote, if he 
wishes, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, what concerns me in connec- 
tion with this amendment. is not. only 
that it would cut down on the war on 
poverty, but also that it would cut down 
on it in a number of particularly critical 
areas. 

President Johnson made a statement 
just 2 days ago about the importance of 
the private enterprise system in dealing 
with poverty; he announced that about 
850 million was going to be taken from 
various programs to permit private en- 
terprise to proceed on the unemployment 
problem. 

This amendment would eliminate al- 
most all private enterprise effort from 
the war on poverty. 

It would cut down on it first by de- 
leting $10 million for special incentives 
to private employers to hire poor people. 
In committee the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr Javits] led an effort, 
which was supported by the Republican 
members of the committee, to get the 
private sector more actively involved. 
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Although the proposal was offered by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], it was supported by all mem- 
bers of the committee. This resulted in 
a $10 million incentive to private enter- 
prise to actively go out and hire people; 
it seeks to bring the private sector in 
in a major way and to assist in an 
ongoing program. 

Second, the special impact program 
added to the law last year is based on 
inducing private enterprise to locate in 
the ghetto, working with Government, 
and yet giving incentive to the private 
sector to hire people who are unem- 
ployed. This program has worked well, as 
Secretary Wirtz and Mr. Shriver told the 
committee at our hearings. 

So there is a major effort at the pres- 
ent moment to bring in the private sec- 
tor. And so, Mr. President, it does not 
seem to make sense to agree to this pro- 
posal. It would also cut all funds to aid 
the development of small business in the 
ghetto. Again, this would eliminate 
money in an area where the private sec- 
tor of our economy was to be involved in 
fighting poverty. 

The proposal of the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] was sup- 
ported by all members of the committee. 
We discussed the importance of bring- 
ing in the private enterprise system, and 
what it can do. We talked about the fact 
that we want to get away from the Gov- 
ernment doing everything out of Wash- 
ington, the fact that we do not like cen- 
tralization of Government, and that the 
private sector should be involved. 

Mr. President, hearings were held and 
it was unanimously agreed that the idea 
of greater private enterprise involvement 
is a good one. Some amendments were 
introduced by Republican Members and 
some amendments were introduced by 
Democratic Members, with everybody 
getting together and agreeing that we do 
want this kind of program. Now, in one 
amendment which is advocated on the 
floor, all of those programs would be 
eliminated in one fell swoop; almost all 
of the programs existing at the present 
time to bring in the private sector to 
focus on unemployment are going to be 
eliminated. 

It does not make a great deal of sense 
when we realize that the statistics show 
that “subemployment” in our urban pov- 
erty areas varies from 27 percent to on 
up to 49.1 percent, and that unemploy- 
ment on Indian reservations, and among 
Mexicans and Negroes is steadily grow- 
ing higher instead of lower. This was a 
new and innovative way to approach the 
problem and now it is suggested that we 
eliminate it on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope we reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
think the remarks of the Senator from 
New York are valid because here is an 
opportunity for the Senate to bring the 
creative element of private enterprise 
into a cooperative effort with the Federal 
Government. I believe it is a partnership. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 
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Mr, RANDOLPH. A partnership is 
needed if we are to bring about employ- 
ment and reemployment in America. We 
must mobilize our entire society if this 
Nation is to wage an effective battle 
against the conditions of poverty and 
lack of education under which so many 
of our citizenry exist. Our endeavors in 
this area must be creative, and our task 
will not be fulfilled in a matter of days 
or months or a year. The challenge of 
increasing opportunities for education, 
jobs, housing, health care, and for a bet- 
ter life for the low-income citizen in- 
volves a timespan of years. I believe that 
significant and constructive beginnings 
have been made—there has been mean- 
ingful progress. In many cases, this 
progress is very evident. The point is, 
however, that the stage has been set for 
the pulling in of our total resources in 
the attack against poverty. And our re- 
sources include the private enterprise 
system, which will exercise a vital role. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time, but I now 
yield to the Senator from Vermont 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The Senator from Vermont is rec- 
ognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I endorse 
what my distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee has just said. 

Had the amendment which I offered 
yesterday been approved by the Senate, 
I would give serious consideration to the 
proposal made by my distinguished col- 
league and friend, the Senator from 
Delaware. My amendment would have 
provided substantial funds for job train- 
ing under both the existing NDTA legis- 
lation and through additional job train- 
ing programs under the human invest- 
ment approach. If this had been ap- 
proved, I could consider cutting the pres- 
ent funds. However, since the effect of 
this cut would now be to reduce amounts 
expended for job training, I cannot agree. 
I am in favor of reducing expenditures 
where possible. Many Republicans, in- 
cluding myself, have made proposals to 
do so. But, we cannot afford to cut funds 
at the risk of discouraging private indus- 
try from entering the job training field. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much time is remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware has 10 
minutes remaining, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware is 
recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the arguments advanced on the 
other side have a certain amount of merit 
when they discuss particular programs, 
but they overlook the fact that by the 
adoption of the pending amendment we 
are not destroying the program. Even 
with the adoption of this amendment, 
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we would leave over $2 billion in the bill, 
or 17 percent more than they had last 
year. 

In addition to this bill there is pending 
in the Committee on Finance another bill 
which has the support of the administra- 
tion and which would provide another $6 
billion for aid to the elderly, the handi- 
capped, and family planning plus mil- 
lions for the Job Corps. All of these pro- 
grams are covered by other agencies. 

At some point, somewhere, Congress 
must face its responsibility to reduce 
these expenditures. Programs cannot be 
financed with promises. If Congress is 
going to keep adopting and approving all 
of these increased spending programs we 
should be hearing speeches on the other 
side of the aisle supporting the 10 per- 
cent tax increase, or perhaps a tax in- 
crease of 15 or 18 percent, Significantly, 
most of those advocating the spending 
say that they are also against the tax in- 
crease. 

What good is a promise to these people 
if they are not going to finance it and 
if they are not going to vote for the tax 
increase? If they are going to vote for 
a tax increase of 5 to 10 percent I would 
be glad to yield to them to state their 
position. 

Those supporting these ever-expand- 
ing spending programs must accept the 
responsibility for the higher taxes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s 2 minutes haye 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 1 additional minute. 
I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask a specific question of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. What is the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of the total 
amount of money that should be allo- 
cated to this general program? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
President, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, asked Congress to approve $2.06 
billion to cover all phases of this pro- 
gram. The adoption of this amendment 
would give them every dime which the 
Bureau of the Budget said could be ef- 
ficiently spent. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. It is my understand- 
ing that this same program was adopted 
in 1964, at which time we allocated to it 
about $1 billion. In fiscal year 1968, ac- 
cording to the figures discussed, it has 
risen to $2.06 billion on the basis of 
the President’s recommendations; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. In addition, during the same 
period we have had other duplicating 
programs, with other agencies being 
built up into multimillion-dollar pro- 
grams, all operating at the same time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not correct that 
there are job training programs in the 
Department of Labor, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and also 
in OEO which fights the war on poverty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. It was confirmed before our 
committee by the agencies themselves 
that the rivalry between the various 
agencies operating all in the same areas 
is resulting in an unnecessary waste of 
taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
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Senator from Delaware yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Ohio. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. The Senator from Ohio is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I intend 
to support the amendment authorized by 
the Senator from Delaware because I am 
convinced that $2,060 million is an ade- 
quate amount to allocate to this program. 

Of course I am conscious of the fact 
that we have job-training programs in 
the three departments I mentioned a 
moment ago. There seem to be so many of 
them that few are able to identify the job 
training programs which are being dupli- 
cated time and time again. 

I cannot dismiss from my mind the 
fact that the President is asking for a 10- 
percent surtax and that while he is ask- 
ing for that, I should also begin to sub- 
scribe to expenditures in excess of what 
he regarded and what he believed to be 
his best judgment in helping to solve the 
problems of those who are out of work 
or who are poor. 

Mr. President, I shall not be placed in 
that class which votes for increased ex- 
penditures but will vote against taxes 
which the President has asked for. The 
two positions do not go hand in hand. If 
we adopt one, we must of necessity ex- 
clude the other. We cannot vote against 
the tax proposal and at the same time 
vote for increased expenditures. 

I humbly say, Mr. President, that if 
we are going to get into the trouble which 
the President now fears, it will be because 
of the adoption of the policy that we can 
expand on spending without increasing 
taxes. We just cannot do it and I shall not 
join with that group which advocates 
such an indefensible principal in the 
management of our Government. 

I shall vote against the 10-percent sur- 
tex, and while I do so, I shall vote against 
expanding the spending recommended 
by the President. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my 
remaining 2 minutes to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is under consideration here is something 
quite different from the $2.8 billion added 
on in title II of the bill and deleted by 
the Senate yesterday. Insofar as that 
matter was concerned, no formal hear- 
ings had been held, although pertinent 
information was obtained incidentally 
during the course of the hearings on the 
bill itself. 

So far as the tax bill is concerned, it is 
my intention, based on the information 
at my disposal and the accounts which 
have been given by reputable and knowl- 
edgeable witnesses, to vote for a 10-per- 
cent surtax as recommended by the Pres- 
ident. I can see no other way out of the 
difficulty which faces this country and 
Congress at this time. 

With respect to this bill, as a result of 
the hearings $198 million was added to 
title I. I support the addition. I think this 
is a reasonable sum. The difficulties which 
have confronted the urban centers of the 
Nation during the past few months— 
difficulties which may confront them 
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during this coming winter and which 
may continue as a way of life for some 
years to come—alone warrant this added 
authorization. 

Ten million dollars will be used for 
special incentives for private employers 
to hire the disadvantaged. 

Eighty million dollars will be available 
for the special impact programs estab- 
lished in urban ghettos and other areas. 

Forty million dollars will be used for 
projects for the elderly, family planning, 
training, and health provisions. 

There will be $3 million for temporary 
housing for migrants and $25 million for 
technical assistance to small business and 
low income areas; $35 million for day 
care; and $2 million for VISTA demon- 
stration projects related to persons re- 
turning from correctional institutions. 

All of these are werthy objectives. 

It is my further understanding that 
the $198 million indicated in the titles 
which I have just read were incorporated 
in the bill not because of Democratic 
initiative, but on the basis of bipartisan 
understanding and appreciation of the 
problems confronting this Nation at this 
time. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would hope 
that the amendment to strike this part of 
the authorization would be rejected. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware is rec- 
ognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I respect the position of the 
majority leader, and I want to compli- 
ment him in that while he endorses the 
increase but he also endorses the tax 
increase to pay for it. 

I take my hat off to any man who is 
willing to raise taxes to cover the cost 
of the money being spent. 

I think that is the question which all of 
those who vote for the increased spend- 
ing should begin to ask themselves. 

There is merit in the job training pro- 
grams, but I am not unmindful of the 
fact that there is a limit as to what we 
can afford in job training programs. We 
are today being told that they want to 
help train the 4 million to 5 million un- 
employed in this country, yet just a few 
days ago the Secretary of Labor issued a 
report pointing out how the booming 
economy under the administration there 
were less than 3 million unemployed in 
the country. This figure included those 
who were temporarily laid off as well as 
those poorly trained. Which figure is 
correct? 

Where do they get these statistics? Are 
more people suddenly getting on poverty 
rolls, and is the administration planning 
on bankrupting another couple of mil- 
lion in the next 2 years by inflation 
which will result from their increased 
spending policies? 

What concerns me is that the more 
we spend on these programs the larger 
the estimated number of unemployed 
gets. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Do Senators yield back their re- 
maining time? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time is left on the 
other side? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has used up all his time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
my time, Let us vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BROOKE]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were free to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LAUSCHE (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr, MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I therefore with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. MONTOYA (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, HILL]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] and the Senators from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. TALMADGE] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
LMr. Pastore] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The pair of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BROOKE] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
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braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from. 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 50, as follows: 


. [No, 280 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 

Allott. Ervin Mundt. 

Fannin Murphy 
Bennett Hansen Proxmire 
Bible Hickenlooper Smathers 
Boggs Holland Smith 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Cotton Long, La. Thurmond 

McClellan Tower 

Miller Williams, Del 
Ellender Monroney Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—50 

Aiken Harris Metcalf 
Anderson Hart Mondale 
Bartlett Hartke Morse 
Bayh Hatfield Muskie 
Bre Hayden Nelson 
Burdick Inouye Pearson 
Case Jackson Pell 
Church Javits Percy 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Dodd Kuchel Ribicoff 
Dominick Long, Mo. Scott 
Fong Magnuson Symington 
Fulbrigħt McCartħy Tydings 

McGee Williams, N.J. 

McGovern Yarborough 
Gruening McIntyre 

NOT VOTING—I4 

Brooke Lausche Pastore 
Carlson Mansfield. Russell 
Dirksen Montoya Talmadge 
HN Morton Young, Ohio 
Hruska 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in this 2- 
week debate on the 1967 antipoverty bill 
we have explored a great. many of the 
programs and projects which we devoutly 
hope will make major contributions, 
next year and in the years that follow, 
toward the eradication of penury and 
deprivation in this. most affluent of all 
nations. 

One of the programs that other Sen- 
ators and I feel has been most success- 
ful, a program that. we feel will have 
an enduring effect, is the OEO legal 
services program. To a large extent its 
success has been due to the active and 
abiding interest taken in its operations 
by the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s interest and support have helped 
make the OEO’s legal aid program one 
of the most glowing accomplishments of 
the war on poverty. 

On September 29 Senator KENNEDY 
made a memorable address on the sub- 
ject of legal services for the poor to 
the OEO’s Legal Services Northeast Re- 
gional Conference in New York City. It is 
an address that merits careful study by 
all Members of Congress and, indeed, 
by all Americans interested in seeing to 
it that American law does not discrimi- 
nate, that it serves the rich and poor 


alike, people from all walks of life, with- 
out. regard to race, color, creed, national 
origin, or economic. status. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent address by the 
Senator from Massachusetts appear in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I was extremely pleased and honored when 
Bill Greenawalt suggested that I join you 
here today. I am a member of both the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion over many of the Federal Government's 
legal activities, and the Labor and Welfare 
Committee, which watches over the entire 
Poverty Program, including legal services. In 
this dual role I have taken a special interest 
in the OEO Legal Services Program. and have 
sought to be your spokesman and your ad- 
vocate in the Senate. 

I do so because I firmly believe that Legal 
Services has been one of the most promising, 
and effective and exciting dimensions of the 
War on Poverty. Its product is seen not only 
in the specific result of its clients cases but 
perhaps more strikingly in its broader effects: 

A new sense of participation in the social 
system by those who have been alienated 
from it; 

A confidence in the ability of the law to 
be a force for good, in those who have only 
experienced it as an adversary; 

The development of a sensitivity in offi- 
cial agencies to the impact of their actions 
and procedures on the poor; 

A growing demonstration to the public 
that the legal profession has a heart and a 
conscience; 

The increased attraction of law, as a life- 
work, for many of our most talented young 
people; 

A stimulation of new social awareness and 
participation among the nation’s law schools; 

And, finally, and perhaps in the long run, 
most important, the establishment of con- 
tact and communication and understanding 
between the world of poverty and deprivation 
and injustice, and the separate, settled world 
of the bar leader, who with this new experi- 
ence can be a strong force for social change 
and human progress. 

Yet I hardly need convince this audience 
of the merits of the legal services concept or 
of its accomplishments. If the programs in 
your cities and states are running well, each 
of you, in one role or another, observes these 
phenomena first hand and daily. 

Apart from my own interest in your work, I 
am especially pleased to be here today to help 
celebrate the second anniversary of the for- 
mal organization of the Legal Services unit 
in OEO. The progress since that day in 1965, 
when Clint Bamberger was sworn in, has 
been incredible. There are now nearly 300 
programs funded, with 800 offices and 1,800 
attorneys, at an annual cost of over $40 
million, 

In fact, of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s involvement in the law and poverty 
field goes back beyond 1965. It was in the 
Fall of 1963 that the first Federal funds went 
to a neighborhood legal office right here in 
New York, as part of the prototype of the 
Poverty Program which was developed under 
the 1961 Juvenile Delinquency Act. But we 
can go back still further. For the spirit which 
guided the Federal planners in 1963 and 1965. 
traces back to the vital work in the fleld of 
criminal justice for the poor which preceded, 
and laid the necessary predicate for, Federal 
entry into the civil legal field. Less than three 
months after President Kennedy’s inaugura- 
tion, the Justice Department was immersed 
in the problems of the poor defendant. The 
Attorney General appointed a Committee on 
Poverty and the Administration of Federal 
Criminal Justice, now known as the Allen 
Committee. The now famous Allen Report 


cited Judge Learned Hand’s remarks that If 
we are to keep our democracy, there must be 
one commandment: Thou shalt not ration 
justice.” The Report added, “One of the 
prime objectives of the civilized administra- 
tion of justice is to render the poverty of 
the litigant am irrelevancy.” 

That is the course the Federal Government. 
has pursued for the past six years. The 
Allen Report, the establishment of the Office 
of Criminal Justice in the Justice Depart- 
ment, the passage of the Criminal Justice 
Act, the funding of the early Legal Services 
Programs, the establishment of the OEO, 
and the formation of the OEO Legal Services 
Program, all form a continuum of which we 
here are part. 

One would think that a program with this 
history and these roots would be well-em- 
bedded and well-accepted by now, especially 
when it has received the support and as- 
sistance of the organized bar at every step of 
the way. 

Yet incredibly enough, in the past. several 
days we have witnessed the irony of the 
very success of the Program leading to a 
re-questioning of its. basic principles and 
purposes. One Congressman stood on the 
floor of the House and gave what he in- 
tended to be a scathing attack on one OEO 
funded Legal Services Program, but which 
seemed to me to contain the highest kind 
of praise, He said that the lawyers for the 
poor had brought the entire Department of 
Labor into “groveling submission,” that the 
Department had “paid tribute to a rump 
organization which suckles the Federal 
Poverty Program for its existence.” He 
called the settlement agreed to by the 
Labor Department a “surrender document” 
and pointed out in horror that it would en- 
able the poverty lawyers to insure continuing 
review of the disputed issue and full access 
to the information necessary to bring future 
cases. 

* * * . * 


Now the lesson I would take from his 
words is that here was a program that had 
identified an injustice, made it visible 
through the initiation of litigation, and had 
achieved not only the possibility of relief 
in the particular plaintiffs’ cases, but also 
a means of future relief in future cases. This 
would certainly seem to be legal services at 
its finest. 

Yet the Congressman saw a different mes- 
sage. He could not understand how one 
entity funded by the Federal Government: 
could do battle with another Federal entity. 
He saw an infringement by the Poverty law- 
yers into the Labor Department's territory. 
He saw the filing of a suit as blackmail and 
coercion, He implied a lack of legitimate 
standing and interest in the Legal Services 
Agency, because it existed only by the grace 
of OEO: 

At this point in time, I don't think any- 
one could take seriously the resultant pro- 
— by this Congressman and others that 

Services Programs be pro- 
Mitres from. filing cases against. govern- 
ment agencies. Your task is to assist your 
clients in resisting and rooting out injustice 
wherever it is found. If it is found in the 
laws or regulations or practices which govern 
the government, then they must be at- 
tacked. If you refuse to do this, then you can 
hardly convince your communities that you 
are a force for justice, nor, most likely, can 
you be much help to them. 

If fact, to some extent the heat of the op- 
position to your work may be a good barom- 
eter of your success. If you are not perturb- 
ing someone in some government each week, 
then the chances are that you are not doing 
an effective job. For your job is to change 
the status quo, when the status quo ignores 
the needs, and problems and legitimate as- 
pirations of the poor. As lawyers, you have 
no more right to be reticent about taking on 
a government agency than the Justice De- 
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partment’s lawyers have when they take 
on the FCC or the Comptroller of Currency, 
or than the defense lawyer paid with Federal 
Criminal Justice Act funds has when he takes 
on the U.S. Attorney, 

We had another relevant example presented 
to us during the riot hearings in the Judici- 
ary Committee. A policeman from Newark 
complained that lawyers from the Legal Serv- 
ices Program were advising demonstrators as 
to their legal rights and obligations during 
picketing of city officials. One Senator re- 
coiled in horror at the thought of Federally- 
paid attorneys performing such a function. 
Yet now can anyone doubt the desirability 
of having dissatisfied citizens know what 
the legal limits on their activities are, and at 
the same time having the police in the heat 
of conflict know that they are on their best 
behavior. The effect can only be moderation 
and caution on both sides. The alternative 
may be, as we have seen repeatedly this 
summer, one of those small incidents which 
can spark an orgy of lawlessness, or at least 
an abuse of privilege on one side or of power 
on the other, leading to increased tension 
and frustration. 

Again I would hope that there is no doubt 
on these questions in this audience. But I 
think it is healthy to review them in our 
minds regularly to make suro that we have 
not slipped unconsciously into a posture we 
would not conciously assume. The fact is 
that the first “acceptance” stage of your 
programs is past. You have the support of the 
Bar, of the Congress, of the public, and of 
the Executive Branch. And more and more 
you have the support, as well, of local lead- 
ers. They realize that the kind of change 
you bring about, and the way you bring it 
about, are good for the entire community. 
So you need not be shy, or timid or fear- 
ful. I do not think anyone, not even Con- 
gress, could turn the clock backwards on 
Legal Services now. 

The question really is where we are head- 
ing as the clock goes forward. We have dis- 
covered, or aroused, a demand for legal 
services, How is it to be met? How should 
the supply be rationed where demand cannot 
be met? Here again you have an obligation 
to proceed boldly. For in your discussions 
here, in the law reviews, in the symposia, in 
the proceedings of the 1965 Conference on 
Law and Poverty, you will find a whole spec- 
trum of proposals, suggestions, ideas, and 
issues which should be explored and devel- 
oped. You have before you large immediate 
questions, such as the division of lawyer 
time between routine cases and test cases, the 
possible use of supplementary lay personnel, 
and the standards of indigency. And you have 
large, long-term issues, like the proposed 
development of new forms of group legal 
services legal insurance, the role of media- 
tion and arbitration, and the formulation of 
new mechanisms and new directions to com- 
bat the roots of poverty by providing ade- 
quate housing, employment education, and 
health care. And you have smaller questions 
like library access, salaries, relationships, to 
CAP’s and so on. 

As an interested outsider let me express 
the hope that your discussion of all these 
subjects can be open and frank, with no 
holds barred and no taboos. All of us must 
constantly reexamine the foundations on 
which our traditional ethical, procedural, 
and philosophical approaches to the law 
stand. For times and conditions and needs 
change. And perhaps some of the constraints 
we lawyers put on our own activities need 
updating, too. 

And let me express the hope as well that 
your discussions here can lead to action, that 
you can go back home with the determina- 
tion and courage to experiment with new 
ideas and new assumptions. For example, 
I am sure someone here will suggest that 
you be more selective in accepting cases, 
that you avoid overloading your lawyers 
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with so many service cases that they turn 
into impersonal automations giving rou- 
tinized attention to a continuous stream 
of clients. You will be told that your client 
population will understand, if you explain 
that turning some away gives you more time 
to concentrate on, and win, cases which will 
benefit many people at one time, cases 
which might change the whole fabric of 
community life by changing the basic nature 
of relationships with landlords, loansharks, 
retail stores, or welfare agencies. You may 
be told that the community can be kept in- 
volved if you appoint a citizen advisory com- 
mittee to help select the general kinds of 
cases which should receive emphasis. It will 
then be easy for you just to say “that’s nice,” 
and quietly go home. But you can do your- 
selves and all the other programs a favor if 
you try some of the suggestions out, analyze 
them, and report your results. For no pro- 
fessor sitting in his office, and no admin- 
istrator sitting in Washington can do what 
you can do or learn what you can learn. 
You are where the action is. 

You are also in a unique position to play 
another vital role. Because your clients are 
at the receiving end of so many governmental 
practices and procedures, you can see, in a 
way which government administrators can 
never see, exactly how their agencies are op- 
erating vis a vis the ordinary citizen. Ycur 
descriptions, your assessments, and your 
suggestions, whether communicated directly 
to the agencies involved, or through legisla- 
tive representatives, can have a direct re- 
sult. Most government officials want their 
staffs to do a good job and a fair job, but 
they may not know of long-accepted, inbred 
abuses and barriers unless you make these 
visible. 

This is really a two-sided job. You can 
provide the information about the many 
government programs you come in contact 
with. And there are many other direct and 
indirect government programs which im- 
pinge on every facet of our daily lives. In 
each of these there can be an important dif- 
ference if the factors of poverty, inexperi- 
ence, or lack of education are not taken 
into account. The Department of Justice dis- 
covered, for example, that the rules govern- 
ing settlement of damage cases against the 
government were such that they caused peo- 
ple to file suits and incur legal expenses for 
small claims when quick administrative set- 
tlements would have been feasible and 
proper. The result was a change in rules 
which will benefit many hundreds of citi- 
zens every year, And similar instances can 
arise in all sorts of activities large and small. 

In fact we in the Federal Government 
should be doing more than we are, both 
legislatively and administratively to see how 
each of our activities affects the poor or dis- 
advantaged. Are we making people incur bus 
costs and miss work in order to fill out forms 
in person which could be filed by mail? Are 
our welfare standards causing families to 
break up? Are our farm programs, home 
mortgage programs, park programs comple- 
menting or contradicting our anti-poverty 
programs? Do we make dealing with the gov- 
ernment so complex that poor people either 
stay away or feel impelled to secure unneces- 
sary attorney services. 

As I have said, you can help us to identify 
many of these issues, and I am hopeful you 
will; but we also have to do a better job 
within the government to get our own house 
in order. Certainly changes in housing and 
welfare regulations, for example, could moot 
many of your cases. And in these cases an ad- 
ministrative policy win, may be worth sev- 
eral judicial wins. 

I know you have a good deal of talking to 
do yourselves, so I will vacate the rostrum 
now. Again my thinks to you all for having 
me here today. I congratulate each of you 
for taking part in this important task of 
assuring citizens of every status a chance to 
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see that the full majesty of the law is meant 
to serve not just some of the people, but all 
of the people. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Are we under con- 
trolled time? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time is under control. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 2 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized. 


JUDICIAL CONFERENCE SUPPORTS 
WIRETAPPING 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
September 26, the Judicial Conference of 
the United States endorsed legislation to 
permit Federal and State law enforce- 
ment officers to wiretap and eavesdrop 
electronically, under court observation 
and supervision. Since then, a number 
of newspaper articles and editorials have 
been published regarding this endorse- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article entitled “Judges Back Bill To 
Ease Wiretaps,” written by Fred P. 
Graham and published in the New York 
Times of Wednesday, September 27, 1967; 
an editorial entitled “Judges Back Wire- 
taps,” published in the Washington Daily 
News of September 28, 1967; and an edi- 
torial entitled “Wiretap Support,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of Saturday, September 30, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 27, 1967] 
JUDGES Back BILL To Ease WIRETAPS—PER- 
MISSIVE RULES ENDORSED BY FEDERAL CON- 

FERENCE 

(By Fred P. Graham) 

WASHINGTON, September 26.—The Judicial 
Conference of the United States threw its 
weight yesterday behind an effort in Con- 
gress to legalize court-approved wiretapping 
and electronic eavesdropping by state and 
Federal policemen. 

In a letter to Sentaor James O. Eastland, 
Democrat of Misssissippi, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, the Judicial 
Conference endorsed a permissive wiretap 
bill that has the support of many Republi- 
cans and conservative Southerners and is 
opposed by the Johnson Administration. 

The bill, introduced by Senator John L. 
McClellan, Arkansas Democrat, would per- 
mit law enforcement officials, in investigat- 
ing certain serious crimes, to tap telephone 
wires and plant hidden microphones in pri- 
vate premises under court orders. 

Under the bill, judges could approve eaves- 
dropping in a broad spectrum of crimes, 
ranging from graft and bribery to murder 
and espionage. Information picked up by the 
listening devices would be admissible in 
court under the bill. 

LONG BILL BACKED 

The Johnson Administration has supported 

a proposal introduced by Senator Edward V, 
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Long, a Missouri Democrat, that would out- 
law all wiretapping and electronic eaves- 
dropping by state and Federal police, except 
in internal security investigations. 

The Judicial Conference, which consists of 
ranking Federal judges from across the na- 
tion and is headed by Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, told Mr. Eastland that it approved the 
purposes of the McClellan bill, 
that it be amended to comply with the stand- 
ards set forth in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in Berger v. New York.” 

In that 5-to-4 decision, which was handed 
down June 12, the Court struck down New 
York’s permissive police bugging law on the 
ground that it did not meet the search and 
seizure standards of the Fourth Amendment. 

scholars have since debated whether 
any effective statute could be drafted to sat- 
isfy the standards that were mentioned in 
general terms in the Berger opinion. The 
opinion by Justice Tom C. Clark implied that 
any valid law would have to include such 
safeguards as limited time periods of surveil- 
lance and notice to the subjects of the eaves- 
dropping. 

Although these requirements might be met 
through such devices as periodic disclosure 
of the names of those who had been bugged, 
the dissenting Justices warned that the rigid 
standards might prove to be impossible to 
meet. 

However, proponents of legalized police 
bugging have insisted that the Berger case 
was intended by the Court to be an invitation 
for Congress to pass a detailed law, and Re- 
publicans have charged that organized crime 
cannot be brought under control without it. 


EXISTING LAW CITED 


Under existing law, wiretapping is a Fed- 
eral felony and wiretap information is not 
admissible as evidence in United States 
courts. Electronic eavesdropping with hidden 
microphones is not outlawed by present Ped- 
eral statutes, but United States officials have 
been forbidden by Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark to use ft. 

The Judicial Conference also urged Con- 
gress to pass “as quickly as possible” a bill 
designed to provide a cross-section of the 
population on Federal District Court jury 
panels. The bill, which was drafted by a spe- 
cial committee of fudges headed by Judge 
Irving I. Kauffman of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Second Cireuit, would re- 
quire that prospective jurors’ names be 
picked by lot from voter lists. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 
28, 1967] 
Tue JUDGES Back WIRETAPS 


Federal judges from all over the country 
have indorsed the proposal to legalize cir- 
eumspect wiretapping and bugging in crimi- 
nal cases. 

The indorsement. was approved at a meet- 
ing of the National Judicial Conference, com- 
posed of the chief judges of the circuit 
courts, district judges from each circuit and 
the presiding judges of special courts. Chief 
Justice Warren is chairman of the conference. 

The bill before Congress would permit law 
enforcement officers to use wiretaps and bugs 
in investigating serious crimes—such as es- 
pionage, murder, kidnaping—and especially 

rackets and crimes involving na- 
tional security. 

Before using these devices, a law —— 
would be required to obtain 
a court, and the judges recommended that 
these petitions should be specifie about the 
crimes and the evidence which might be ac- 
quired. This evidence would be admissible at 
trials. 


Also the bill would outlaw wiretaps and 
bugging by other than law officers. 

As it is, evidence obtained from wiretaps 
is not admissible in Federal courts, and the 
Supreme Court last spring nullified a New 
York state law which authorized wiretap- 
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ping under rigid conditions. But private 
wiretappers virtually are free to ply their 
sneak trade. 


A wiretap law would provide an 2 
tant —and sometimes the only — means of 
gathering convincing evidence in many in- 
stances. It ought to be used. 

The Johnson Administration, while call- 
ing for an all-out drive against crime, for 
some inscrutable reason balks at using wire- 
taps, even under the most restricted condi- 
tions. 

The judges, it seem to us are much more 
practical. 

[From the Evening Star, Sept. 30, 1967] 
WIRETAP SUPPORT 

The drive during this session of Congress 
to pass legislation permitting the use of wire- 
taps and electronic bugs has received a help- 
ing hand from an unexpected source. At 
least, support from this source—the Judicial 
Conference of the United States—was unex- 
pected as far as we are concerned. 

What the conference did was to go on 
record as approving the “purposes” of Sen- 
ator McClellan’s wiretap bill, provided it 
is amended to conform to the requirements 
announced by the Supreme Court last June 
in its decision in the Berger case. That de- 
cision struck down a conviction obtained 
under a New York law which permitted the 
use of wiretaps and bugs in certain types 
of cases and under judicial supervision. As 
far as the constitutionality of that law was 
concerned, the court divided 5 to 4, with Jus- 
tice Tom Clark, now retired, writing the 
majority opinion. 

It would be unwise to read too much into 
the action by the judicial conference, which 
consists of Chief Justice Warren, the chief 
judges of the 11 federal appellate courts and 
perhaps a dozen federal district court judges. 
It does not mean that any law which may 
finally emerge from Congress is assured of 
judicial approval. But at the very least, it 
would seem to mean that the judicial confer- 
ence recognizes the need for appropriate leg- 
islation in this area. And this is in refresh- 
ing contrast to the attitude of Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark and President Lyndon 
Johnson, who are backing a bill which would 
outlaw all wiretaps and bugging except in 
what they choose to consider national secu- 
rity cases. 

Almost everyone having anything to do 
with law enforcement, except the President 
and his attorney general, recognizes the 
need for wiretaps and bugging. Let’s mention 
just two. Justice Black wrote a scathing dis- 
sent in the Berger case. Pointing out that 
Berger was a briber and a corrupter of pub- 
ne offictals, Justice Black said: It cannot 
be denied “that to deal with such 


Force om Crime, has released a statement by 
the Association of Federal Investigators, rep- 
resenting 1,000 federal career employes ac- 
tive in law enforcement. The association says 
electronic surveillance devices “are neces- 
sary, useful and effective investigative weap- 
ons, particularly where organized crime cases 
are concerned.” 

Yet Ramsey Clark and Lyndon Johnson, 
heads deeply buried in the theoretical sand, 
insist that these devices, though necessary 
in national security cases, are of no value 
in dealing with other types of crime. Which 
prompts us to ask once again: Why? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
announced support of wiretap and eaves- 
drop legislation by the Federal judiciary 
should weigh heavily with Members of 
Congress. Such endorsement, it seems to 
me, should dispel any fears that court 
authorized and supervised wiretapping 
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and eavesdropping might be abused, 

since it is the judges. themselves who 

would have such operations under their 
jurisdiction, constant surveillance, and 
control. 

I call to the attention of the Senate a 
resolution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General, supporting 
court-supervised electronic surveillance, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION XIV, FEDERAL LEGISLATION AU- 
THORIZING LIMITED ELECTRONIC SURVEIL- 
LANCE 

— adopted by Gist annual meeting, 

tional Association of Attorneys General, 

— 1967, Portland, Oreg.) 

Whereas we believe that modern law en- 
forcement, in order to be both effective and 
law abiding, must not be denied the right to 
use advanced, scientific methods of crime 
detection, including electronic surveillance; 
and 

Whereas at the same time we recognize 
the strong public interest in guarding the 
right to privacy of law-abiding individuals 
and against the dangers of abuse of elec- 
tronic devices and hence the need for devis- 
ing safeguards, controls, and restrictions ap- 
plicable to their use; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 61st 
Annual Meeting of the National Association 
of Attorneys General in Portland, Oregon 
that we favor in principle federal legislation 
now pending before the Congress, permitting 
the use of electronic surveillance devices 
limited to federal and, where authorized by 
state law, state enforcement agencies, under 
strict supervision by the courts, along prin- 
ciples applicable to the issuance of search 
warrants and confined to specifically enu- 
merated classes of cases involving serious 
erimes and organized criminal activities, as 
each state may deem appropriate. 

(The States of Kentucky, New Jersey and 
New Mexico were recorded as voting no.“) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I also call to the at- 
tention of my fellow Senators a letter 
to the editor of the Washington Star, 
published in that newspaper on Octo- 
ber 3, 1967, signed by the 23 members 
of the July Federal Grand Jury No. 1 
of Washington, D.C., entitled “A Jury 
Looks at Crime,” in which that Federal 
grand jury emphasizes that the pendu- 
lum has swung too far in one direction, 
and that the seales need to be balanced. 

Iask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A Jory Looks aT CRIME 

Sm: Can it be that 23 people sitting on 
a grand fury cannot come to some reasonable 
accurate conclusfons regarding crimes and 
their handling in our city? We are not 
lawyers, prosecutors or judges, and we grant 
our ignorance in many of the subtleties of 
law, but we are people from many walks in 
life with many experiences to help us in 
arriving at some sound conclusions. We 
should be able to at least observe the obvious. 

It may be that some people have forgotten, 
but we would like to again remind them, 
that there are people who commit crimes. At 
some time in the past they were referred to 
as criminals and society was protected from 
them. Perhaps too harshly in many cases, 

But we feel that the pendulum has swung 
too far. After two months of duty we find 
ourselves amazed and shocked at the exag- 
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gerated considerations given to those who 
roam our streets indulging themselves in acts 
of the most outrageous nature. Pity the 
mother who is silly enough to think that 
the child molester will not be back in a few 
days after being caught redhanded. Pity the 
teller or shopkeeper who thinks he won't see 
the robber again before the week is over. If 
the criminal does not return, it will not be 
because of our police, prosecutors, legislators 
or judges. It will be because the criminal only 
chooses to commit his crime elsewhere. 

Police and prosecutors have made serious 
mistakes in the past and will make them in 
the future, but by and large we have been 
impressed by the high caliber of these offi- 
cials. But how can they work with the limita- 
tions being imposed upon them? 

As an example, the Bail and Bond Act in 
force at this time allows any prime suspect 
to be free in hours except where he has com- 
mitted a capital crime or it appears he will 
“skip” bail. We have our legislators to thank 
for that and any number of unsound laws. 

If you happen to decide to murder someone 
in the near future, feel free to confess to 
one of a hundred people. Unless you are in- 
formed of your rights in the most precise 
terminology, the odds are that the Judiciary 
branch will see to your freedom. 

We are aware that there are a fantastic 
variety of reasons for a criminal act as well 
as good and bad police, judges, prosecutors, 
defense attorneys, rights groups and hard- 
headed conservatives, but we must protest 
the injustices being laid upon the law- 
abiding majority of our society. When can 
we look forward to a balancing of the scales? 

23 Members, July Federal Grand Jury No. 1. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 1411) to amend 
title 39, United States Code, with respect 
to use of the mails to obtain money or 
property under false representations, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 1411) to amend title 39, 
United States Code, with respect to use 
of the mails to obtain money or prop- 
erty under false representations, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued opera- 
tion of economic opportunity programs, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
rts in the chair). The bill is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, strike out lines 18 and 19, and 
insert in lieu thereof “There is authorized 
to be appropriated $2,360,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, and I ask for the 
attention of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, the manager of the bill. 

This is an amendment designed to cure 
what I think is a fundamental defect in 
procedure, by placing a specific amount 
on an authorization. At the present time, 
the authorization with reference to the 
1969 fiscal year simply says “Such sums 
as may be appropriated,” which means 
that the Appropriations Committee does 
not have the faintest idea as to what the 
authorization should be; and which also 
means that Congress has not gone ahead, 
in a legislative manner, and stated what 
it believes its authorization figure should 
be. 

Ever since I have been a Member of 
the Senate, I have had a feeling, which 
I think has been shared by the majority 
of Senators, that we should state an 
authorization figure in every piece of 
legislation we pass. The particular figure 
I have chosen is $102 million more than 
the total authorization for fiscal 1968, 
thereby gives us some room for the in- 
flationary process which seems to be so 
prevalent today. 

I see no objection to it, frankly. It can 
still be apportioned in whatever way 
Congress or the Appropriations Commit- 
tee wants to. I would hope that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum without the time being 
charged to either side, so that I may 
confer with the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
modify the figure in my amendment to 
$2.4 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is accordingly modified. 

Mr, DOMINICK. On that basis, it is 
my understanding that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will accept the 
amendment. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
keep consistent our rule that we should 
have a specific authorization in any leg- 
islative matter of this kind. 

I think it is also important to point 
out that this makes the bill not a bill 
for $2,258 million, but for $4,158 million 
over & 2-year period, which will, I think, 
emphasize the amount of money that it 
is being poured into this program. 

I think this is important for the coun- 
try at large to realize. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
3 minutes. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am re- 
ceptive to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Colorado, However, I would like to 
address a question to him as a matter of 
legislative history. 

I ask the Senator from Colorado, who 
is a valued member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, whether 
it is not correct that if the administra- 
tion should decide it wants a higher sum 
next year than $2,400 million, or if the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare should want to hold hearings to de- 
termine whether the authorization 
should be increased next year, that 
would be entirely feasible. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It certainly would. I 
think the figure is entirely open for Con- 
gress to take whatever action they need 
to take next year. If we are in very bad 
fiscal shape then, we may want to cut 
the figure back. 

The purpose is to lay some ground work 
for the carrying on of a program which 
has no set figure for the fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. CLARK. The reason why the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare left 
the amount open was that it felt there 
was so much uncertainty with respect to 
the future of the poverty program and 
the possibility of further riots this winter 
or next summer. 

There are too many variables to at- 
tempt to fix a realistic figure at this time 
and have it accepted by the Senate. That 
was a possibility we were not prepared 
to face up to. Nevertheless, the Senator 
from Colorado has made a strong case. 

I wonder what the views of my friend, 
the Senator from Vermont, are on this 
matter. He being the ranking minority 
member on the committee, I would be in- 
clined to accept the amendment if it were 
agreeable to the Senator from Vermont. 

I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to support the amendment intro- 
duced by my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. 

It is as both the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania and Colorado pointed out, sound 
legislative procedure for the Senate to 
place a specific amount on authoriza- 
tions. It will be a guideline to the Appro- 
priation Subcommittee. The amount 
agreed upon should be adequate. How- 
ever, I would like to point out that under 
the amendment which I offered last Fri- 
day, and which was accepted, the Comp- 
troller General will in 1969 report to Con- 
gress regarding the poverty program. 
From this report, and in the future we 
should be able to better assess the needs 
of the program, and be better able to 
make changes at that time. 

I have no objection to the amendment 
and will support it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, under the 
circumstances, I am prepared to accept 
the amendment, to fix the authorization 
for fiscal 1969 at $2.4 billion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I wish to make it crystal clear that I 
am not saying that we should go forward 
with the poverty program in fiscal 1969 
at a rate of $2.4 billion. It is my opinion 
that we can do more for the poor in 
other ways than we can under the poy- 
erty program as it is now organized. But 
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whether I believe this or not, it is im- 

portant to follow through on our legisla- 

tive procedures, one of which is to re- 

5 10 a specific sum in an authorization 
ill 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr, CLARK. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 98 line 21, strike out “Src. 636” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 636 (a) 

On page 99, between lines 2 and 3, in- 
sert the following: 

(b) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this act for the purposes of 
voter registration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
muen time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

ia MURPHY. I yield myself 8 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, I am becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed over the use of funds ap- 
propriated by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for the purpose of increas- 
ing voter registration. 

On September 3, I watched 83 percent 
of the registered voters, or some 56 per- 
cent of the eligible voters, in South Viet- 
nam walk into the voting booths to cast 
a ballot for democratic government. 
Some of them arrived wrapped in ban- 
dages, on crutches, or assisted by their 
fellow citizens who had not been injured 
by the Vietcong terrorist activities aimed 
at preventing them from voting and 
demonstrating their belief that a better 
way of life could be had than that which 
exists under a Communist yoke of op- 
pression. 

They voted because they cared. Yet, 
here in America, without the echo of ex- 
plosions and the fear of death, 83 per- 
cent of the people have never voted in a 
presidential election. To my mind, this 
is a travesty. Election day in Vietnam was 
the greatest example I have ever wit- 
nessed of people demonstrating their de- 
termination to live under a democratic 
form of government, while here in Amer- 
ica we have to coax and beg people to 
exercise their right to vote. 

One reason ascribed to the lack of 
participation is economic and social im- 
poverishment. Yet, the people who voted 
in Vietnam, I would venture to say, were 
far more impoverished than the people 
living in our great land. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity, nevertheless, has 
decided that part of its task should be 
to “get out the vote.” Included within its 
community action program in some parts 
of the country has been a drive to regis- 
ter voters. 

While a nonpartisan voter participa- 
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tion drive in no way violates the Hatch 
Act or OEO regulations, I sincerely ques- 
tion the propriety of using taxpayers’ 
dollars for this purpose. I am quite cer- 
tain that it was never the intent of Con- 
gress that funds set aside to help the 
poor should be used for the purpose of 
voter registration. Surely, there are pro- 
grams more necessary—more improve- 
ments of immediate importance—for 
which we can spend tax dollars in order 
to make the disadvantaged individual a 
real participant in his community and 
his nation. This is the intent of the com- 
munity action program, and I do not be- 
lieve that a voter registration drive, no 
matter how carefully it is supervised in 
order to make certain that it is non- 
partisan, is a priority item. 

In Reading, in Berks County, Pa., the 
League of Women Voters last month 
aided the Economic Opportunity Coun- 
cil by lending technical assistance and 
training community service aides under 
the summer opportunity program to 
register voters. My colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], aptly pointed out that while the 
local EOC was lending its staff and 
money to accomplish this drive, the OEO 
was compelled to deny a program appli- 
cation designed to aid retarded children 
in McKean County because of lack of 
funds. This I consider an excellent exam- 
ple of very bad judgment in the alloca- 
tion of poverty funds. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to point 
out that I learned of the activity of OEO 
in the city of Reading, in Berks County, 
Pa., and found, to my astonishment, that 
a function which normally should be per- 
formed by such civic organizations as 
the American Heritage Foundation, the 
League of Women Voters, and so on, 
would be undertaken by OEO with tax- 
payers’ money—namely, the registration 
of voters. 

I am in favor of the registration of 
voters. I will support every movement for 
the registration of voters. But I do not 
favor the covert, rather slick, and, in 
my mind, definitely underhanded way in 
which voters were carefully selected and 
registered from areas where only one 
political party was dominant, where the 
county chairmen of both political 
parties were solicited to support this 
program and did so in good faith, with- 
out any idea that it would not be a broad, 
general registration program, but would, 
in fact, undertake registration of the 
most partisan aspect. 

I received a letter from Sargent 
Shriver; and, as usual, he jumped high 
in the air at the moment anyone criti- 
cizes the OEO, whether one is right or 
wrong. In my opinion, I happen to be 
right. He said in his letter to me, if I 
can recall the phraseology—I will para- 
phrase it as closely as I can—that he is 
doing what the law permits. He gives the 
impression that he is doing what the 
law encourages. 

I am not aware that any part of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 says 
that you may go out and register voters 
of a single political party in selected 
areas, anywhere in the United States, 
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with taxpayers’ money. If the act permits 
such activity, or if those charged with 
its administration believe that it does, I 
am for stopping it, and I hope we will; 
and I support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from California and the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator. 
That is exactly the purpose of the 
amendment, stated much better than I 
would be capable of stating it. 

In early June of this year, it was 
brought to my attention that the Santa 
Clara County, Calif., Economic Oppor- 
tunity Commission intended to estab- 
lish a voter registration drive. At that 
time I sent a letter to Mr. Shriver, and 
on June 26 I received his reply. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
these two letters be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


JUNE 8, 1967. 
Mr. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SARGE: It has recently been called to 
my attention that the Economic Opportu- 
nity Commission in Santa Clara County, 
California, intends to establish a voter regis- 
tration program. 

The task of voter registration has been 
undertaken by both political parties, the 
California Non-Partisan Registration Com- 
mittee, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
League of Women Voters, and many other 
groups in the past. To my mind there is 
little need for the local arm of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to embark on such a 
program utilizing Federal funds. I would 
prefer to believe that local community ac- 
tion activities are directed towards advance- 
ment in the area of education and job-skill 
development. Granted that the cohesiveness 
of a community may be important in wag- 
ing a battle against poverty within that 
community, and that attention can certain- 
ly be paid to this end by the E.O.C., I, nev- 
ertheless, do not envision a voter registration 
program in this spirit. It seems to me that 
such a program, while it might not result 
in direct political action certainly offers the 
opportunity for such activity. 

Consequently, I hope you will be kind 
enough to inform me of the structural op- 
eration of this program as it is being de- 
signed by the Santa Clara County E.O.C. 
and to advise me of the names of any other 
Community Action Programs throughout 
the country which are presently, or are in- 
tending to embark on similar activities. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MURPHY, 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C. June 26, 1967. 
Hon. GEORGE MURPHY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MURPHY: Thank you for your 
letter inquiring about the voter registration 
program in Santa Clara. 

The Santa Clara Economic Opportunity 
Commission (SCEOC), with which the pro- 
gram has been linked both in the press and 
in the minds of many people, is neither fi- 
nancing nor itself conducting a registration 
drive. The confusion over SCEOC’s role arose 
on May 18 when Dr. Stanley Skillicorn, in 
his final report as outgoing president of 
SCEOC, suggested that there should be a 
county-wide voter registration program for 
the poor. 

Plans were then made to establish a joint 
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committee of SCEOC and the county-wide 
Santa Clara League of Women Voters orga- 
nizations to pursue the idea. This com- 
mittee has not yet been set up. However, 
the Central Santa Clara League of Women 
Voters, one of the four local chapters of the 
League, has now decided to conduct a voter 

tion drive on its own, and SCEOC has 
offered to help locate volunteers for that 
drive, which has not yet begun. We under- 
stand that certain SCEOC neighborhood 
workers in the Morgan Hill area, who are 
already licensed by the county as deputy 
voting registrars, may have done some indi- 
vidual voter registration. This appears to be 
the entire extent of SCEOC’s current involve- 
ment in registration activities. 

Non-partisan voter registration projects are 
undertaken as part of local community ac- 
tion programs—which, as you know, vary 
with every community action agency—such 
as multi-purpose neighborhood centers, com- 
munity development programs, community 
organization programs, and the like. To ob- 
tain a complete list of community action 
agencies involved in such activities would, 
therefore, require a canvass of each of the 
approximately 1100 communtiy action agen- 
cies in the country. 

All CAP activities, however, must be car- 
ried out under stipulations of community 
action guidelines. I enclose Community Ac- 
tion Memo 50-A and draw your attention 
particularly to part D, pages 5 and 6, which 
emphasizes the strictly non-partisan na- 
ture we require of all such activities. If a 
community action agency should violate 
these guidelines, we would, of course, not 
allow the expenditure of OEO funds and 
would take whatever other measures are 
appropriate for the individual case. 

I sincerely hope that this explains to you 
satisfactorily our policy regarding voter 


registration. 

Thank you for your continued interest in 
our programs. 

Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? 


Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not have copies of 
those letters. Will the Senator give me 
copies? 

Mr. MURPHY. I will. 

While Mr. Shriver is correct in saying 
that nonpartisan voter registration proj- 
ects do not violate the stipulations of 
community action program guidelines, 
particularly those of Community Action 
Memo 50-A, I cannot believe that such 
a program is a priority program. I am 
certain that there are many programs to 
help the poor that need more immediate 
attention than does this. Furthermore, 
this type of program might easily result 
in political activity which would be vio- 
lative of the Hatch Act. 

In order to demonstrate what might be 
the end result of activity which begins 
as a nonpartisan voter registration 
drive, I should like to call the attention 
of Senators to the report by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States— 
dated May 1967—entitled, “Report on In- 
vestigation of Alleged Political and Union 
Activities by Certain Grantees Under 
Grants by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity.” After reviewing recent activities 
in Palm Beach County, Fla., the GAO 
concluded that two community action 
fund—funded by the OEO—employees 
were appointed as deputy voting regis- 
trars; that while the registration in Palm 
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Beach County is predominantly Demo- 
cratic and that the ratio of Negro voters 
in the county is up to 14 to 1 Democratic, 
the persons registered by the two CAF 
employees registered Democratic at a 
ratio of more than 100 to 1; and that 
CAF employees “were extensively en- 
gaged in transporting farmworkers to 
voter registration places over a period of 
several months and in transporting 
voters to the polls on November 8, 1966, 
and that grant funds were used for these 
purposes.” I have also heard rumors of 
similar activity taking place in several 
areas in the great State of Texas. 

Senators may remember the statement 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 27 
by Congressman GARDNER regarding the 
work of Operation Breakthrough in Dur- 
ham, N.C., while local OEO activities may 
often stay within the confines of the law 
and OEO regulations, Operation Break- 
through, which did exactly that—it broke 
through the regulations—had its work- 
ers drive voters to the polls and hand 
them sample ballots already marked, 
something I never saw while I was in 
Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, maybe 
they should have gone to Durham, N.C., 
to observe elections there. 

What is the effectiveness of a voter 
registration drive? Is it worth the 
money? The Springfield, Mass., News, on 
July 22, 1967, reported that six VISTA 
volunteers, working over a 4-week pe- 
riod, attempted to register some 800 citi- 
zens. Only 106 of these completed the 
registration procedure. At this point, I 
must wonder whether these six volun- 
teers could not have accomplished some- 
thing far more constructive over a 
4-week period than register 4.3 voters 
each a week. 

Mr. President, it is deeply disturbing 
to me that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has decided to allow its local 
community action programs to divert 
their efforts and funds from educational 
and job developmental services, which 
are so badly needed. Also, I would like to 
point out that taxpayer-financed regis- 
tration programs could very easily lend 
themselves to perversions so as to fulfill 
the political ambitions of the leaders of 
the local arm of the war on poverty. This 
would result in an ultimate disservice to 
the people the program was designed to 
serve. Consequently, I would hope that 
my colleagues see fit to amend section 
636 of S. 2388 by adding a new subsection 
stating: 

No financial assistance shall be extended 
under this Act for the purposes of voter 
registration. 


Local poverty warriors should not be- 
come involved in voter registration, 
while they are working on the poverty 
program. This most commendable ac- 
tivity should be conducted on their own 
time without Federal funding. This is 
not a poverty program by any figment of 
the imagination. Furthermore, registra- 
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tion drives which have begun as non- 
partisan can easily develop into a parti- 
san operation. The OEO should never be 
permitted to operate as such. In that it 
has been unable to control itself, Mr. 
President, I believe that prohibitive leg- 
islation is now necessary. 

Mr. President, from the very beginning, 
I have fought as hard as I could to keep 
politics out of the poverty program. I 
hope that Senators will vote in favor of 
this amendment designed to benefit the 
poor by keeping funds from being ex- 
pended on a nonpriority program. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I can 
think of nothing more likely to endanger 
the success of the war on poverty than 
to have poverty workers, poverty volun- 
teers, and community action agencies 
become actively involved in partisan 
politics. The few mistakes of voter can- 
vassing by poverty workers which have 
been publicized substantiate my feeling 
that such drives cannot escape being 
partisan, and as such should be forbid- 
den. Since I am very concerned about 
making our poverty programs successful, 
I hope very much that the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee will find 
it possible to accept the amendment. We 
must insure that poverty workers attend 
fully to their work of reducing poverty 
rather than becoming pawns in the 
hands of partisan governments at the 
local level. 

I highly commend the distinguished 
Senator from California for proposing 
the amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
need only 1 minute. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as a cosponsor, I strongly support 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California, Certainly it was never 
intended by Congress that public money 
be used to finance registration whereby 
either political party could channel the 
money into districts where they would 
have an overwhelming advantage. 
Whether it is so intended or not that is 
the result, and, in my opinion, the pres- 
ent law would already have precluded 
that. However, since the law has not been 
interpreted differently and we know 
there has been public money used for 
registering voters, I think the amend- 
ment should be agreed to. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out one 
additional fact. Ofttimes these programs 
are financed partly by public contribu- 
tions, which, for instance, may raise 
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$25,000, and the Government will match 
that amount with $100,000 or $125,000. 
We then are faced with the question as 
to whether or not this matching money 
would be deductible for tax purposes. 
If there happens to be an educational 
group sponsoring the registration drive 
the private money could be tax deduc- 
tions. If this practice is not stopped we 
will have a situation where private con- 
tributions could be made and a tax credit 
received, while at the same time the 
money would be used for the political 
registration of voters. 

Mr. President, we have just passed an 
election reform bill, and certainly it 
would be a backward step if this pro- 
cedure is not stopped before it gets out of 
hand. This is a gray area as to whether 
or not these contributions, which are 
matching the Government money, would 
be tax-exempt. I have discussed the 
matter with the staff; and they are un- 
able to give a categorical answer, but 
they admit that in some instances it 
could be tax-exempt. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator. 

(At this point Mr. BIBLE assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from California. I shall do so because, in 
my opinion, we would be entering into a 
most dangerous field in spending the 
money of taxpayers to participate in 
elections. 

The object here is to augment registra- 
tions at the voting places. Those who are 
in charge should not be put in the 
dangerous position of using their office 
to promote the success of one political 
party or the other. This is a field that the 
Government should stay out of. No ad- 
ministrator should be put into this 
hazardous position of handling money in 
the field in the election of officers to the 
Government of the United States. What 
I have said applies to Democrats and it 
applies to Republicans. A dangerous 
precedent would be established. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Ohio. 

From the beginning of our experience 
in Los Angeles there was a political tug 
of war that held up the poverty program 
for over 18 months. I am sure that hap- 
pened in other parts of the country. 

I am in complete favor of registering 
the greatest number of voters. I have 
worked on this matter for over 25 years 
of my life. However, I do not think this 
is a proper application of poverty funds 
which are designed to help the poor. I 
know that an argument can be made that 
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it was perhaps a part of instruction in 
the rights of citizenship. I would agree 
if it were limited to that. I would not 
have proposed the amendment if it were 
limited to that, but the temptation of 
taking political advantage might be too 
great. Therefore, I have proposed the 
amendment. I thank Senators for sup- 
porting the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from California has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this is a 
matter about which I do not believe the 
committee feels very strongly, but I do 
think the case made by the Senator from 
California has been somewhat exagger- 
ated. 

I looked carefully into the situation in 
Reading, Berks County, Pa., after my 
colleague became somewhat aroused 
about the matter. I find that the OEO 
community action summer program in 
Reading was funded for $65,000. I re- 
iterate that it was a summer program 
and, therefore, a temporary program. 
The local community action agency 
wanted to spend $3,000 of that amount 
for a voter registration drive in the city 
of Reading, where registration was 
pretty low. 

They went first to the chairman of the 
Democratic county committee and then 
to the chairman of the Republican 
county committee, and they both en- 
dorsed the registration drive, publicly 
and in print. Thereupon, they went to 
the League of Women Voters, a well- 
known nonpartisan agency for training 
young people they send to register non- 
registered voters. They found 15 young- 
sters aged 16 to 21, all of them from low- 
income families, and they got all their 
training and instruction from the League 
of Women Voters. As a result of that, 
they went through with the registration 
projects. I do not know whether they 
registered more Republicans than Demo- 
crats; but let me say with respect to the 
argument about using the taxpayers’ 
money, I assume that many Senators are 
familiar with conditions in local munici- 
palities throughout the State. 

In Philadelphia, as my colleague 
knows, we have had for many years a bi- 
partisan registration commission which 
conducts an active drive each year for 
registering. They send traveling regis- 
trars all around the city. They advertise 
in newspapers that they are coming to a 
particular district for the purpose of 
registration. When I was mayor—and 
the practice has been continued since— 
I always appointed a bipartisan citizens 
committee to promote registration with 
cochairmen, one a Republican and one 
a Democrat. 

Thus, I do not see anything particular- 
ly wrong with this practice. As I said, I do 
not feel too strongly about it. Concerning 
Durham, N.C., that was a nonpartisan 
election. Candidates on the ballot were 
not permitted to have any particular 
affiliation. 

Mr. MURPHY and Mr. SCOTT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
my colleague from Pennsylvania, from 
my time, 2 of my precious minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall be very brief. I do 
not want to make this a sort of confron- 
tation, but I do want to make my point 
clear. 

Let me say that I would not object if 
some people encourage registration on 
their own time and at their own expense. 
I do not think it is right to register any- 
one with taxpayers’ money, regardless of 
party, because I think that the money 
should be used to fight poverty. At the 
very time I was trying to get money for a 
children’s program way up in McKean 
County, I did not like to see $3,000 di- 
verted to the city of Reading and invested 
in an area, for voter registration, where 
it was well known to the citizens of Read- 
ing that it was inhabited only by mem- 
bers of one party, even though other low- 
income areas of Reading were inhabited 
by members of both parties. 

I thought that the sponsors of this 
project had shrewdly picked out the 
closest electoral situation in Pennsyl- 
vania at that time, and sought to affect 
the outcome of that election by selective 
registration. That was all I was pointing 
out. 

I support the poverty program. I even 
agree, as my senior colleague knows, 
with many of his views on the poverty 
program. But I do not support making 
any part of this of political advantage to 
either political party. 

I thank my colleague for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Rercorp 
should show that there is no connection 
between the funding of the summer pro- 
gram of CAP in Reading, and the fail- 
ure to fund a program up in McKean 
County. As I said before to my good friend 
from California, I do not have any strong 
feelings about that. 

If the Senator from California would 
withdraw his request for the yeas and 
nays on his amendment, I would be glad 
to accept his amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out to my esteemed col- 
league that it is true that the example 
in Durham he and I cited was of a non- 
partisan registration drive and election. 
The fact that disturbed me is that OEO 
volunteers showed marked ballots to the 
voters. This was an attempt to actually 
guide people in their voting and I object 
to this. 

I would be glad to withdraw the re- 
quest for the yeas and nays, if my col- 
league 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania that I must de- 
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fer and yield to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. CLARK. He is a tough eustomer. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is certainly meritorious, I think 
that the position of the Senate should be 
made clear that we are strongly against 
any such use of these funds for that pur- 
pose. Therefore, I would insist on a REC- 
orp vote on this proposal. I think we 
should settle it definitely. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Kennepy] to ask questions of the 
author of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I should 
like to ask the Senator from California 
a question or two on his amendment. 

If a VISTA volunteer or a poverty 
worker is approached by individuals in 
the poverty area about how they can ob- 
tain their rights, or how they can exer- 
cise greater political power in an area, 
is there anything in the amendment that 
would prevent such VISTA volunteer or 
poverty worker from telling them to go 
out and register to vote? 

Mr. MURPHY. Does the Senator mean 
in casual conversation with regard to 
that kind of information? For instance, 
if an individual said to the volunteer, 
“Do you know where I can go and regis- 
ter to vote?” or “Do you know where I 
could go and get some information for 
voting?” or “Where can I get a list of the 
candidates?”—that sort of activity. 
There is no objection to that, of course. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. MURPHY. The fault would be 
where paid employees of the OEO are 
sent out on a definite program to regis- 
ter voters. I think it is dangerous. I do 
not think we should divide the poor as 
between Democrats and Republicans re- 
gardless of which party happens to be 
in power. The poor should be treated in 
a bipartisan way. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
what I thought the Senator from Cali- 
fornia intended. Part of that which I 
expect the Senator from California 
would not object to is either a VISTA 
volunteer or a poverty worker urging 
people to go out and register and par- 
ticipate actively in the political life of 
their country; is that not correct? 

Mr. MURPHY. Within the limitations 
of the amendment, of course, it would 
have to be decided. I have found, in my 
short experience in the Senate, that we 
write language and later on the legal 
staff of the department or bureau con- 
cerned tells us what the language actually 
means. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
what I thought, that the Senator from 
California might be able to work some- 
thing out that would be acceptable. 

Mr. MURPHY. I find myself at a dis- 
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advantage with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York. He has had experi- 
ence as Attorney General of the United 
States. So it would be presumptuous of 
me to attempt to enter into a dialog with 
him in order to establish this meaning. 
I think the Senator understands what I 
have in mind, and I am quite certain that 
the Senator is in agreement with me. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Right. 
I am not attempting to put words in the 
Senator’s mouth, or to trap him. I have 
thought about what the intent of the 
Senator from California is. I thought 
that if there were activities in which 
VISTA volunteers or poverty workers 
might be involved, they should be able 
to look at this legislation and know 
whether they could be involved in any 
registration efforts at all. For example, 
what if someone came up to them and 
said, “What can we do to take a more 
active part in the political life of this 
country?” Can they answer, “Go ahead 
and register?” Or, in the course of con- 
versation or work of VISTA volunteers 
or poverty workers, could they say, “Why 
don’t you go out and register?” 

Mr. MURPHY. So far as I am con- 
cerned it would be perfectly acceptable. 
This comes under the heading of per- 
sonal rights. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
right. 

Mr. MURPHY. There is no intention to 
invade those rights. This is merely a re- 
striction on organized activity. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
what I thought. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require to ask 
the Senator from California a question 
about his amendment, 

As I understand it, all it does is pro- 
hibit the use of Federal funds to finance 
a registration drive by the OEO; is that 
not correct? It has nothing to do with 
what was developed in colloquy between 
the Senator from California and the 
Senator from New York just now, as to 
individual activities of employees so long 
as they are not being paid by the Federal 
Government, except to the extent that 
partisan political activity is already for- 
bidden by the bill. 

Mr, MURPHY. That is correct. 

I have the feeling somehow 

Mr. I am not trying to trap 
the Senator, Let that be written into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MURPHY. That never occurred to 
me. How could the Senator imagine such 
a thought on my part? 

There are certain individual rights 
which the Senator from California would 
be the first to defend for all citizens. 
This amendment merely sets out a re- 
striction for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity whereby it may not use funds 
that were taxpayers’ dollars appropri- 
ated in the desire to help to set up voters’ 
drives. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I yield my- 
self the balance of my time. 

I regret the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Witt1aMs] is insisting on the yeas 
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and nays after the sponsor of the amend- 
ment, the Senator from California, has 
been willing to withdraw them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I happen 
to be one of the sponsors of the amend- 
ment. The reason I insist on a record 
vote is that I think the Senate should be 
on record as being unalterably opposed 
to using Government funds to register 
voters or to pay workers on election day. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senator to 
speak on his own time, and not on mine. 
I suggest that he yield himself time on 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
nothing further to say. The issue is 
clear. I am willing to get to a vote. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self the balance of my time and such 
time as I may require on the bill, on 
which there is an hour. 

On behalf of the committee, I am not 
going to oppose the amendment. I shall 
advise my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle to vote for it if they see fit. I imag- 
ine most of them will. 

To me, this amendment has none of 
the fierce spirit of righteousness which 
the Senator from Delaware, but not the 
Senator from California, has endeavored 
to give it. I hope, for the legislative 
record, it might be clear that this is a 
matter of relative insignificance which 
arose because 15 young people between 
the ages of 16 and 21 went out on the 
streets of Reading, as part of a summer 
program, for 1 month, to get people reg- 
istered who were not registered. A num- 
ber of people, in spite of the fact that 
the chairman of the county Republican 
committee had endorsed the project, felt 
this was a foul Democratic trick to get 
more Democrats registered for Reading. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 

I could not get excited about the 
amendment. Nor do I think the prac- 
tically unanimous vote which I am sure 
it will receive has any significance. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I suggest the amend- 
ment might have great significance. As 
the Senator knows, I am not too long in 
this distinguished body 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has made a 
great record in a short time. 

Mr. MURPHY. A successful vote, once 
in a while, for a member of the minority 
party would do much for his confidence 
and such a vote would cause me to do 
more in the service of my State and 
people. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if for no 
other reason than those stated by the 
Senator from California, for whom I 
have a deep affection and whose reputa- 
tion in the Senate is growing day by 
day, and has now reached practically 
gigantic stature, I am glad to support 
the Senator from California on this vote. 
I hope the Senate will adopt his amend- 
ment by a smashing majority. 

I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: Mr. 
President, I want to point out to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that I had 
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not heard of the use of poverty funds 
to which he refers as having taken place 
in Pennsylvania, but I had heard about 
it in several other States. My attention 
had been called to this abuse as a result 
of registration drives in Tennessee, 
Michigan, and California. Today the 
Senate has an opportunity emphatically 
to put a stop to this by adopting the 
pending amendment. I certainly think 
it should be passed by a rollcall vote. I 
welcome the support of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania in this direction. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I would warn the Sen- 
ator that if he continues the debate he 
may change my mind. I suggest that we 
vote right now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
thought of that possibility just as I 
thought of the possibility that the Sen- 
ator might change his mind in confer- 
ence. That is why I insist on a record 
vote. If this amendment is rejected— 
and that is a possibility—let us get our 
positions on record. That is the reason 
I want the Senate to go on record as 
disapproving the spending of any Gov- 
ernment funds to finance drives to reg- 
ister voters. I think we should settle 
the issue once and for all. That is the 
reason I welcome the support of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want the Recorp to 
show that there are more than the 15 
people who were involved in the State 
of Pennsylvania 

Mr. CLARK. Reading—a very impor- 
tant city. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. There are numerous 
places in the State of Michigan where 
this has been called to my attention. I 
have served, in both the House and the 
Senate, on committees that handled pov- 
erty legislation since it came into exist- 
ence. It was always my understanding, 
and I think that of most Members of 
Congress, when we passed the legisla- 
tion, that these funds would not be used 
for political purposes. These funds have 
been used for political purposes. 
Whether we call them nonpartisan or 
fra else, it is for a political pur- 


P The other day I met with people in- 
volved with the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps projects who told me how they 
had young people working last year. The 
question was asked, “What were they 
doing?” The answer was, Well, we had 
them out registering voters.” 

I think this is the kind of thing that 
undermines the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people in this whole poverty pro- 
gram. I have supported it. I just voted 
against an amendment to cut it back. 
But it is hard to explain it to the people 
back home and the voters when they say, 
“Yes, but look what they are spending 
the money for. They are not spending 
the money to train people in useful work, 
not for jobs in the future, but they are 
doing political work, registering voters, 
which does not train them for earning a 
livelihood.” 
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True, it may help them in understand- 
ing something about citizenship, but this 
has always been done on a voluntary 
basis in our country. We do not pay peo- 
ple to become good citizens. 

I hope that not only will the amend- 
ment be adopted but that it will be kept 
in the bill when the conference commit- 
tee meets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been used or 
yielded back. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Califor- 
nia, offered for himself and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HL], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
and the Senators from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL and Mr. TALMADGE], are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HLL], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
the Senators from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL 
and Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youna], would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
BROOKE], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hnuskal, and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrusKal, 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 3, as follows: 
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YEAS—85 

Aiken Fannin Magnuson 
Allott Fong Mansfield 
Anderson Fulbright McClellan 
Baker Gore McGee 
Bartlett Griffin McGovern 
Bayh Gruening McIntyre 
Bennett Hansen Metcalf 
Bible Harris Miller 
Boggs , Hart Mondale 
Brewster Hartke Monroney 
Burdick Hatfield Montoya 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Mundt 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Murphy 
Cannon Hollings Muskie 
Case Inouye Nelson 
Church Jackson Pearson 
Clark Javits Pell 
Cooper Jordan, N.C Percy 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Prouty 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Dirksen Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Dominick Kuchel Scott 
Eastland Lausche Smathers 
Ellender Long, Mo Smith 
Ervin Long, La. Sparkman 
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Spong Tower Yarborough 
Stennis Tydings Young, N. Dak. 
Symington Williams, N.J. 
Thurmond Williams, Del. 
NAYS—3 

Hayden McCarthy Morse 

NOT VOTING—12 
Brooke Hruska Randolph 
Carlson Morton Russell 
Doda Moss Talmadge 
Hil Pastore Young, Ohio 


So Mr. MurPHY’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
myself such time as I need from the time 
allotted on the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
on September 28, 1967, appearing on 
page 27154 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, which amendment was accepted by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], and agreed to by the Senate on 
that date, be changed to read as follows: 

On page 118, between lines 17 and 18, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(d) Persons serving as volunteers under 
this section or under section 821 shall pro- 
vide such information concerning their qual- 
ifications including their ability to perform 
their assigned tasks and their integrity as 
the Director shall prescribe and shall be 
subject to the same procedures, to the extent 
practicable, for selection and approval as 
the Director requires under part A of this 
title. The Director may fix such procedures 
for the selection and approval of persons 
who are low-income residents of the area to 
be served by the project and who wish to 
become volunteers as he determines will 


contribute to carrying out the purposes of 
this title.” 


Mr. President, this change would di- 
rect that the amendment appear in a 
different section of the bill. As agreed 
to, as I understand it, the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky would apply 
only to the special so-called hometown 
VISTA volunteers. The change I am pro- 
posing would assure that the amend- 
ment apply to all VISTA volunteers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from West Virgina state whose 
time is being used? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
- I yield myself 5 minutes on the 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, would the 
Senator explain what his amendment 
would do? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, as I understand it, would apply 
only to the special so-called hometown 
VISTA volunteers. My amendment 
would be applicable to all volunteers who 
are related to the VISTA program, re- 
gardless of capacity or length of serv- 
ice. It would apply to the full-time, all- 
year VISTA volunteers, as well as to the 
summer volunteers. I think that the able 
Senator from Kentucky is in favor of 
this, and intended that his amendment 
so apply. But it is my belief that his 
amendment did not do everything he 
intended. My amendment seeks to close 
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the gap and cover those VISTA volun- 
teers not covered by the amendment of- 
fered by the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky and adopted by the Senate. 

I talked to a member of the Senator’s 
staff and he indicated that the Senator 
would have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to have an ex- 
planation of it stated in the Recorp. 

Mr. President, may the amendment 
be stated again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 118, between lines 17 and 18, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

„d) Persons serving as volunteers under 
this section or under section 821 shall pro- 
vide such information concerning their 
qualifications including their ability to per- 
form their assigned tasks and their integrity, 
as the Director shall prescribe and shall be 
subject to the same procedures to the extent 
practicable, for selection and approval as the 
Director requires under part A of this title. 
The Director may fix such procedures for the 
selection and approval of persons who are 
low income residents of the area to be served 
by the project and who wish to become vol- 
unteers as he determines will contribute to 
carrying out the purposes of this title.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
tell the Senator and the Senate what my 
amendment proposed to do. If it did not 
accomplish that fully, I would like to 
have the Senator tell me. 

My amendment arose from reports I 
had received from citizens in my State. 
In talks with the Director and people 
from the VISTA program of the OEO 
here in Washington, I found that they 
followed certain procedures in the selec- 
tion of their volunteers. 

I point out that I was informed there 
were several categories of volunteers. 

The first were those that are recruited 
and selected by VISTA in Washington. 
I was informed that these volunteers 
were required to submit applications 
similar to those required of all civil 
service applicants, and were examined 
and processed accordingly. 

I was further informed that where ap- 
plications reported circumstances indi- 
cating a criminal record or subversive 
activities, the matter would be referred to 
the FBI before the application would 
be approved. 

The purpose of my amendment was to 
reach all other volunteers. The second 
class of volunteers are those who are re- 
cruited by sponsoring organizations 
funded by OEO, such as the Appalachian 
volunteers. The Appalachian volunteers 
received a grant of some $15 million. The 
Appalachian volunteers recruit individ- 
uals who perform services similar to 
those performed by the VISTA volun- 
teers. But OEO told me that they could 
not say whether or not that type volun- 
teer was required to prepare an applica- 
tion similar to the civil service applica- 
tions required by VISTA and whether 
these applications were properly screened 
and reviewed. 

My amendment was designed to reach 
them, by placing the responsibility on 
the Director, Mr. Shriver, through the 
Director of VISTA, to require the same 
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application procedures and the same 
screening of applications and the same 
referral for FBI investigation, if appro- 
priate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Kentucky may proceed for 
5 minutes, and that the time not be 
charged to either side on the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe this is a rather 
important matter. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest that the time 
be taken from the bill, because there is 
sufficient time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I modify my request, and ask that 
the time be taken from both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. My amendment would 
have placed the responsibility on Mr. 
Shriver and his delegate, the head of 
VISTA, to see that every organization 
that receives money from OEO and re- 
cruits volunteers shall require the same 
procedures of application and approval 
as are required in Washington. 

There is one other group of volunteers. 
There are some volunteers recruited, say, 
in Kentucky or West Virginia or any 
other State, who do not have the educa- 
tional qualifications that are required 
for regular VISTA volunteers. They are 
the low-income residents of the area to 
be served. 

Of course, those men and women do 
not have the educational and work ex- 
perience qualifications such as the regu- 
lar volunteers have, and my amendment 
prescribed that the Director could es- 
tablish special qualifications for them. 
That was the purpose of my amend- 
ment. It provided a means of assuring 
that these people had some qualifica- 
tions, and had not engaged in criminal 
activities or subversive activities. 

We had an unfortunate incident in 
Kentucky—involving the Appalachian 
volunteers who had employed a man 
named McSurley, who had been fired in 
Washington by OEO and was later fired 
by the Appalachian volunteers. He went 
into eastern Kentucky, passing himself 
off as an Appalachian volunteer, and he 
used the name of Appalachian volunteers 
on his literature. I read this literature, 
not all of it, but a considerable part of 
it—and he was advocating the overthrow 
of the Government. Of course, people 
were outraged by this, because they 
thought he was on the payrol! of the 
Federal Government in the poverty pro- 
gram. He was not then but he had been. 

Activities such as these cause great 
trouble and dissatisfaction with the pro- 


gram. 

My amendment was aimed at seeing 
that OEO had some responsibility in set- 
ting the qualifications and passing on 
and approving the people in this pro- 
gram. It is a good program. It brings into 
play the work and helpfulness and ideal- 
ism of young people, but it should not be 
destroyed by the activities of a few de- 
structive individuals, and I wanted some 
assurance that it will not be destroyed. 
That was the reason for my amendment. 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr, MURPHY. I believe the Senator 
has raised a very important point, one 
that has disturbed me from the outset— 
the matter of selection and screening. 

I know that the purpose of the program 
is to pick up fellows who are in deep 
trouble, fellows who have had really bad 
backgrounds, to see if they can be 
straightened out, rehabilitated, and 
helped. But along the line there have 
‘been many instances of this sort of 
thing. Not long ago, in California, a 
group walked into the legislature with 
guns. 

Mr. COOPER. I recall the incident. 

Mr. MURPHY. With submachineguns. 
The leader of the group was at that time 
on the OEO payroll as a family counselor. 
He was later removed. 

This sort of situation occurs continu- 
ally, and I have become tired of saying, 
“Please, let us step up screening.” 

With respect to the Job Corps, I have 
objected to mixing hard-case, criminal 
types with some poor kids who just could 
not learn to read and therefore were 
dropouts at school. These really tough 
kids, tough guys, go in there and scare 
the other youngsters to death. 

I have an amendment in the bill this 
year, which was agreed to, to set up a 
pilot program. These two ingredients 
should not be mixed; it is not proper. 

I believe the Senator from Kentucky 
has made a very important point, 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

May I ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia in what way his amendment would 
change the situation that I tried to reach 
by my amendment? Would it require the 
same strict qualifications for these poor 
people? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that the Senator from 
Kentucky and I see this matter almost 
alike. We want to get at the same aspect. 

We have had problems in my State 
with some of the VISTA volunteers, and 
I am seeking to be sure that this amend- 
ment covers all the volunteers. 

I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, if he will yield to me for that 
purpose. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Does the 
Senator’s amendment cover the full- 
time, full-year volunteers? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe the Senator is mistaken. 
This is part of what I am trying to ac- 
complish. I do not believe the Senator's 
amendment does that. I may be in error, 
but I do not believe it does that, and 
this is what I am seeking to do. 

The Senator’s amendment was only to 
section 820, paragraph (a), part (B), 
which deals with auxiliary and special 
volunteer programs. I believe the Senator 
desires to do what my amendment would 
do, but I do not believe his amendment 
carries out the purpose. My amendment 
directs itself also to VISTA volunteers 
covered in other sections and parts of the 
bill. 
Mr. COOPER. The Senator’s conten- 
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tion is that my amendment covers those 
who are called VISTA volunteers, who 
make application and are approved by 
VISTA in Washington. Is my under- 
standing correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I beg the 
Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. COOPER. My amendment was 
drawn to include the categories of vol- 
unteers about whom I have been talking: 
the one employed in Washington, directly 
under the VISTA program, and the one 
employed by organizations funded by 
OEO. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. But there 
are full-year volunteers and there are 
summer volunteers, both of which I feel 
are not covered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator’s amendment to which the Senate 
agreed a few days ago. 

Mr. COOPER. I have no objection, ex- 
cept that I do not want the strict quali- 
fications to apply to volunteers of the 
poor who could not meet the educational 
requiremens. If the Senator can assure 
me that it does not apply to that group, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am advised by the subcommittee 
counsel that it would not. 

Mr. COOPER. I will agree, on the 
grounds that the amendment will reach 
volunteers who are recruited by VISTA 
in Washington and recruited by orga- 
nizations that are funded by OEO 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Such as 
Appalachian volunteers. 

Mr. COOPER. But that it does not 
prescribe the same qualifications for vol- 
unteers who assist in menial chores. Then 
I agree. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have no 
desire to include that group. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 
been advised by the subcommittee coun- 
sel that the amendment offered a few 
days ago by the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky and accepted by the Senate, does 
not reach the full-time, full-year volun- 
teer, and does not reach the summer vol- 
unteer; and I believe the Senator joins 
with me in wanting these volunteers in- 
cluded. 

Mr. COOPER. I want them. That is 
what my amendment intended. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, is there an 
amendment pending at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
pending the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. CLARK. I would suggest to my 
good friend from West Virginia that he 
withdraw his unanimous-consent request 
and propose an amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I repeat my unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned about the parliamentary proce- 
dure on this matter. I do not want to pro- 
long the matter, but there has been ob- 
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jection made by the Senator that this 
is not a good way to legislate, and I agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent would be required for the 
Senate to strike the amendment which 
has already been agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am now 
informed that this amendment has again 
been submitted to legislative counsel, and 
it would achieve my purposes. I have no 
objection. 

Mr. CLARK. For the record, in view 
of this very unusual parliamentary sit- 
uation, I shall not object to the unani- 
mous-consent request because counsel 
for the subcommittee has discussed this 
amendment with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and find it entirely 
unobjectionable. I think it is perhaps a 
little peculiar way to legislate, but the 
parliamentarian said that it was all right, 
so I have no objection to the unanimous- 
consent request. 

On behalf of the committee, I am 
prepared to accept the Byrd amendment 
to the Cooper amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to repeat my unanimous- 
consent request. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], at page 113, pre- 
viously adopted, be deleted, and that I be 
permitted to offer another amendment to 
replace it at another point in the bill 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as I proposed the measure, I hope the 
Senator will permit me to join therein. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. And that 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] be joined as a cosponsor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is agreed to, 
and the suggested amendments are 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to confirm my understand- 
ing of the last amendment. 

The amendment would be applicable 
to all volunteers who are related to the 
VISTA program, regardless of capacity 
or length of service. It would apply to 
full-time all-year VISTA workers as well 
as summer volunteers. It would require 
that persons wishing to work in VISTA 
and related programs furnish to the Di- 
rector evidence of their ability to per- 
form the work in question as well as of 
their integrity. From this information 
the Director shall determine their suit- 
ability. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is correct. That is my understanding 
of the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment on this issue? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield time on the bill 
but could we get to third reading first? 

Mr. President, there are no further 
amendments. Could we get to third read- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
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the question is on the engrossment and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he requires on the bill to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
only take a few minutes. I wish to ad- 
dress a question which relates to the vol- 
unteers and I would like to have the Sen- 
ator’s judgment about the question I am 
going to ask. 

First, I ask if political activity on the 
part of volunteers is in any way re- 
stricted under the OEO program? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; there are strict re- 
strictions against the activities which we 
wrote into the bill a year and a half ago. 

Mr. COOPER. That is what I thought. 
I receive many complaints—and to be 
honest I do not know how accurate all of 
them are—that in Kentucky the volun- 
teers are engaged in political activities. 
I know that can be interpreted in several 
ways. A person engaged in political ac- 
tivities could go out through the country 
and support or oppose candidates. An- 
other type of political activity could be 
interpreted from their support or opposi- 
tion to certain operations of government 
in that community. 

I have talked to some of these volun- 
teers. They were Appalachian volunteers 
and came to my office. They told me that 
they felt it was one of their duties to help 
the people who had been isolated, in rural 
and mountain areas, for such a long time. 
I know all of these people in these areas. 
I have been through all of these areas 
= than any VISTA volunteer ever 


They told me that it is their duty to 
orient those people in political ways and 
to arouse their political consciences, so 
that they can form their own political 
judgments. They said flatly that to direct 
the attention of the people toward what 
they call “the establishment” or “the 
power structure” was one of their duties. 

I, too, believe that people should have 
the opportunity to be better able to form 
judgments about political issues and even 
political candidates or officials. However, 
as a practical matter, it seems to me that 
the chief function of these volunteers, as 
it is of the poverty program, to try to 
correct the circumstances which have 
kept them down, economically, socially, 
culturally, educationally, and in many 
other ways. I have thought that if these 
volunteers have the idea that their chief 
function is to arouse everybody politi- 
cally, then their job is really not being 
done, because that is not the chief pur- 
pose of their job. I would be interested 
in knowing the Senator’s position, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I support the position 
taken by the VISTA organization within 
the OEO, which has issued to each 
VISTA volunteer a handbook. I shall 
read from page 22 of that handbook un- 
der the title “Political Activities”: 

A. POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 

Because of recent amendments to our act, 
you as a VISTA Volunteer are now considered 
a Federal employee for purposes of the Hatch 
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Act, As a result you may not engage in parti- 
san political activities of any sort during 
your service. You may not assume a posi- 
tion of political leadership or become promi- 
nently identified with any political party or 
candidate. You may not publicly support or 
speak in behalf of or against a given political 
party or political candidate. You may, how- 
ever, take positions in support of or opposi- 
tion to the passage or repeal of laws and 
ordinances, and support or oppose issues 
which are not specifically identified with a 
political party or which are the subject of 
non-political elections, such as referendums, 
bond issues, constitutional amendments, or 
the like. You may participate in petitions 
and drives provided the petition is not asso- 
ciated with any political party or candidate. 


Mr. COOPER. I understand generally 
the purpose of that language. Would the 
Senator consider that that section of the 
instructions for VISTA volunteers would 
approve and condone advice and sugges- 
tions to people to disobey the law? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. COOPER. If these volunteers ad- 
vise people to disobey the law would the 
Senator consider that they should be 
continued as volunteers? 

Mr. CLARK. No. I think they should be 
dismissed. 

Mr. COOPER. I asked the head of 
VISTA whether that was his position and 
he told me that it was and that it was 
the policy of VISTA not to condone 
volunteers advising people to disobey the 
law. Some of these activities have oc- 
curred and I want to condemn them. I 
believe that if VISTA volunteers advise 
people to disobey the law and to avoid 
the processes of law and government, 
then they should be fired. 

One more question and I shall be 
through. This information came to me 
today from people in eastern Kentucky 
concerning the expenditure of certain 
Federal funds in eastern Kentucky. The 
chief source of income, perhaps, next to 
welfare, which is No. 2, is the coal indus- 
try. The coal industry has been improv- 
ing in eastern Kentucky and, I am sure, 
in West Virginia, over the past 2 or 3 
years. But, I am informed that 20-per- 
cent additional production could be as- 
sured and could be marketed if they 
had the men to work the mines. 

Today, I talked to a group of people 
from Harlan County, and they told me 
that their coal production last year was 
7,300,000 tons, but that production could 
be increased 20 percent; that is, by 1.5 
million tons more, if they could find men 
to employ—150 to 350 additional miners. 

I was told the reason they cannot find 
them is that there are no programs in the 
war on poverty or under the regular 
vocational programs to train men for 
jobs which are needed in the mining 
industry, such as handling, loading, and 
cutting machines, and shuttle-car driv- 
ers, which pay up to $24 a day and more. 
Yet, they cannot get the people to work 
in the mines. 

I was further informed that, if there 
were adequate training programs, at 
least 2,000 or 3,000 more miners could be 
employed in eastern Kentucky right now, 
and at good wages. 

Does the Senator in charge of the bill 
favor—if it is correct that there are no 
training programs for potential miners— 
the establishment of such programs? 

CxXIII——1766—Part 21 
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Mr. CLARK. Yes. But, I think the 
Senator’s question should be asked of the 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wirtz. That 
should be placed on his doorstep, to find 
out whether he does not have such 
programs under NDTA. I am surprised. 

Mr. COOPER. This is the first time I 
had brought to my attention that there 
are no provisions for training programs 
for miners in the bill. Coal is still the 
greatest industry in this country. Would 
the Senator favor such a program? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. To train people for work 
in the mines, if such a program does not 
now exist? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I assume that I 
would. I do not know all the basic facts, 
as the Senator said he did not either. 
Therefore, I would want to find out 
whether there are any in the NDTA 
program. 

If the Senator has been correctly in- 
formed, the answer to his question is 
“yes.” 

Mr. COOPER, I wish to say that I have 
just been given these facts this morning. 
I think it is worthy of investigation. I 
intend to make my own study and in- 
quiry concerning this problem. Consider- 
ing the importance of such a basic in- 
dustry to our State’s economy there 
should be programs to train people for 
employment in that industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
one question which I think has been cor- 
rected by regulations, but for the record 
I should like to point out that we had a 
situation in our State some time ago 
where an overenthusiastic group of 
workers of this agency were engaged in 
lobbying activities with the State legis- 
lature, recommending certain changes 
in the welfare program. 

We reported that to the Washington 
office, and we were advised that there 
were regulations against it and that 
they had so notified these people in Wil- 
mington. I think this problem has now 
been corrected, but for the legislative 
record I would ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Is it correct that lobbying activities 
of such nature by such a group in a 
State legislature is strictly a lobbying 
activity and is forbidden? 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that the Senator is correct. 

I hold in my hand a memorandum 
published by the community action pro- 
gram of OEO under date of June 10, 1967. 
It is entitled “Policy Guidance on Lobby- 
ing Activities.” It is signed by Theodore 
M. Berry, director of the Community Ac- 
tion program. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Communtry ACTION MEMO 
Memorandum No. 66. 
Date: June 10, 1967. 
Subject: Policy Guidance on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities. 
PURPOSE OF THIS MEMORANDUM 

Many of the problems which cause or ag- 

gravate poverty are bound up with harsh or 
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outmoded laws. Others can be most effec- 
tively attacked by the passage of new legisla- 
tion. Community action is thus inevitably 
concerned with the shape of the laws whicr 
affect the poor. 

On the other hand, there are necessarily 
very sharp limitations on the use of project 
funds by grantee and delegate agencies to 
infiuence the passage or defeat of legislation. 
Moreover, there are certain kinds of lobbying 
which interfere with the work of legislatures 
and thus impair the basic processes of demo- 
cratic self-government, 

The primary purpose of this memorandum 
is to identify essential restrictions on lobby- 
ing activities by grantees and delegate agen- 
cies that receive OEO funds under Titles 
II-A and II-B of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. The memorandum also serves as a re- 
minder that under federal (and many state) 
tax laws, private non-profit agencies may en- 
danger their capacity to receive tax-deduct- 
ible contributions if they engage in substan- 
tial lobbying activities. 


A. RESTRICTIONS ON LOBBYING WITH PROJECT 
FUNDS 


Project funds may not be used to support 
any of the following: 

1. Any activity which is planned and car- 
ried out in such a manner as to disrupt the 
orderly conduct of business by Congress or 
any other legislative body. This includes, 
but is not limited to, any disruptive action 
carried on in the chambers of Congress or 
any other legislative body or in any capitol 
or legislative office building. 

2. Any demonstration, rally, picketing, or 
other form of direct action aimed at the fam- 
ily or home of a member of a legislative body 
for the purpose of influencing his actions as 
a member of that body. 

3. Any campaign of advertising carried on 
through commercial media for the purpose 
of influencing the passage or defeat of leg- 
islation, 

4. Any campaign of letter writing, of other 
mass communications, or of mass visits to 
individual members of Congress or state leg- 
islatures for the pur of influencing 
the passage or defeat of legislation. This re- 
striction does not prohibit purely informa- 
tional and educational activities involving 
target areas and groups. 

These restrictions on use of project funds 
apply to federal and matching non-federal 
shares of approved program budgets under 
Titles II-A and III-B of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act and include the use of equip- 
ment, material, and facilities and employee 
time and services which are either paid for 
with project funds or contributed to project 
funds. 

These restrictions are not intended to limit 
the rights of individuals to express their 
personal views on public issues so long as 
they do so in their capacity as private citi- 
zens rather than employees, Nor are they 
intended to limit the freedom of local agen- 
cies to express their views on legislation so 
long as project funds are not used in viola- 
tion of the foregoing limitations. 


B. REMINDER CONCERNING TAX IMPLICATIONS 
OF LOBBYING 

Under federal income, estate, and gift tax 
laws, gifts made to private non-profit organi- 
zations which devote a substantial part of 
their activities to carrying on propaganda or 
other activities aimed at influencing legisla- 
tion, are not considered tax deductible 
“charitable contributions.” This applies not 
only to federal and state legislation but also 
to the legislative actions of county and city 
councils and similar local bodies. Many state 
tax laws contain similar provisions. 

In view of these tax laws, private non- 
profit grantee and delegate agencies should 
bear in mind that if they devote any sub- 
stantial part of their activities to lobbying 
efforts, they may be endangering their abil- 
ity to receive tax-deductible contributions. 
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Such contributions may represent an im- 
portant means of providing the non-federal 
share required in programs assisted under 
Section 204/205 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. They also enable many local agencies to 
carry out other programs of assistance to 
the poor, apart from the Act, 

There are no published rules defining what 
is meant under the federal tax laws by the 
term “substantial” lobbying activities. In 
cases of doubt local agencies should seek 
private tax counsel or contact the nearest 
field offices of the Internal Revenue Service 
and state tax authorities. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Part A of this memo is to take effect ten 
days from the official date of issuance shown 
above. 

Part B of this memo merely serves as a re- 
minder concerning existing law. 

THEODORE M. BERRY, 
Director, Community Action Program. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. That was my understand- 
ing from my conversations with the de- 
partment, that this lobbying activity was 
not permissible and that they have so 
advised the group. I have heard no fur- 
ther complaints from that area, but I 
thought it best to establish the record so 
that all would understand that this kind 
of operation is prohibited. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
ei yeas and nays on final passage of the 

ill. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. How much time does the 
Senator from Ohio want? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, re- 
cently, when I was in Cleveland, I met 
with a delegation of women who had 
worked at one of the Job Corps centers 
in that city. They related to me condi- 
tions in one of the institutions which 
was allegedly helping the development 
of the ability of girls to get jobs and ad- 
just themselves to life. 

The story that was told to me I did not 
willingly accept. It was of a nature that 
caused great concern to me. 

Subsequent to the meeting with those 
women, some of whom had been employ- 
ees at the girls’ institution, I received a 
letter from a lady who was connected 
with the institution but had left it and 
no longer lives in Ohio. 

The letter reads: 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you about the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Job Corps for girls, in hopes 
that something can be done before girls’ lives 
are destroyed or corrupted before they can 
be educated. 

My daughter enrolled in Job Corps and we 
were told what a wonderful place it was. 
When my daughter arrived in Cleveland, she 
then realized that the place was nothing like 
what she had been told. The article in 
Glamor that dealt with the Job Corps had 
not one picture nor illustration which is 
quite understandable for who would send 
their daughter to such a place if they knew 
what it truly was like. 

We are a white family, but if we were Negro, 
I would still feel as I do now. I believe in 
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equal rights for everyone, but I do not be- 
lieve in inter-marriage nor inter-dating for 
my family. 

The people who run Job Corps are trying 
to do a good job with what they have to work 
with. They are able to see what is going on in- 
side, but once the girls leave on a pass for 
the evening no one knows what is happening. 
During the few weeks that my daughter spent 
at the Job Corps Center, she met the most 
interesting people who live near the Job 
Corps Center. She met pimps, dope pushers, 
homosexuals of both sexes, and had an offer 
to become a prostitute at night after classes 
were over. 

My daughter was more fortunate than 
some, because I had told all four of my chil- 
dren about sex, drugs, homosexuality, and 
their effect on an individual. I feel sorry for 
the girls who were never told and therefore 
had to find out the hard way—through 
experience, 

We are not from a slum area, but if we 
were that doesn’t mean I would want my 
daughter sent into another slum area and 
to be exposed to the happenings within a 
slum district. I brought my daughter home 
until something can be done to either relo- 
cate the Job Corps or until she can be 
transferred. 

Thank you for reading my letter and I 
sincerely hope that with your influence some- 
thing can be done about this deplorable 
happening within our United States. Surely 
you must agree with me when I say that no 
good can come from placing teenagers in a 
slum district to be educated. I, myself, fear 
the type of education they may be receiving. 


That is about the end of the letter. 

The charges made in this letter are 
more than substantiated by the women 
with whom I spoke in Cleveland and who 
were connected with this institution. The 
conditions about which complaint was 
made are that girls have been brought 
in from all over the country to the Cleve- 
land area, from as far west as California. 
The complaint was also made that there 
was a program of developing socializa- 
tion 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask for 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there is 
no time left. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield time to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Of developing social- 
ization. And so the enrollees of an insti- 
tution in Pennsylvania are brought to 
Cleveland for a night or two nights of 
socialization, and then they go back 
home to where they came from. 

I mention this matter today because 
it is one of grave importance, and the 
officials administering this program 
should give heed to what has happened. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, we come 
now to the end of the road for Senate 
action on S. 2388, the bill to provide an 
improved Economic Opportunity Act. 

I want to thank all my colleagues in 
the Senate for their courtesy and con- 
sideration during the long and somewhat 
tedious process of considering this bill. 
It reached the Senate floor on September 
22. Here we are on October 5, about to, 
I hope, pass it by a resounding majority. 

I think it is a good bill. I regret very 
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much that title II has been stricken, but 
whoever fights and runs away lives to 
fight another day, and we will be back 
on another day in reasonably short order. 

I would like particularly to thank the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
for his courteous consideration of all 
matters, sometimes in dispute, but al- 
ways he dealt with them with the great 
degree of courtesy for which he is 
known. 

I want to pay tribute to counsel for 
the subcommittee, William C. Smith, and 
to the director of the poverty study pro- 
gram, Howard W. Hallman, for the long 
and dedicated service they gave in pre- 
paring memorandums and their help in 
the many changes made in the bill. 

I would like to pay tribute to Bob 
Patricelli, minority counsel for the sub- 
committee. 

We could not have succeeded as we 
have without the splendid cooperation 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty], and the other Members of the 
Senate who serve on the subcommittee, 
and the full Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which has had this bill 
in charge. 

I am particularly grateful to the KEN- 
NEDY brothers from Massachusetts and 
New York for the splendid assistance 
they gave; to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Netson]; to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]; to the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]; and 
to all the members of the subcommittee 
and the full committee. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has given us splendid cooperation in re- 
sponding to inquiries. The staff of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
particularly Mr. Stewart McClure, chief 
clerk, and Mr. John Forsythe, counsel 
for the committee, have been most help- 
ful, as have the staffs of Senators KEN- 
NEDY Of New York, KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts, and Prouty of Vermont. 

Finally, I would like to say I think the 
President of the United States sent us a 
good bill. I think we have improved it. 
I think there is nothing we have done 
which cannot be considered as an en- 
dorsement of what the President pro- 
posed, with some additional authoriza- 
tions for new programs, which I believe 
the Senate and the committee were justi- 
fied in putting into the bill. 

I hope very much, if this bill is 
passed—and I hope it will be—we will be 
able to persuade our friends in the House 
of Representatives to accept the bill at 
least in major extent, so that in coming 
out of conference we can have a bill of 
which all Members of the Congress can 
be proud. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I want to commend my col- 
league, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
for his conscientious efforts in present- 
ing this legislation. I do not think there 
is any member of the committee who has 
not been impressed with the knowledge 
and the dedication of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Nobody has worked hard- 
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er or with greater understanding of the 
problems involved than has the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. So I did not want 
this legislation to come to a final vote 
without acknowledgment of that fact. 

I also want to say how impressed I 
have been with the work of the members 
of the staff of the committee. 

Also, if I may take 15 more seconds, 
I would like to say what a pleasure it 
has been to work with the Republican 
members of the committee, who have 
been so conscientious, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proury], who has 
always been present, and whose contri- 
butions to this legislation have been 
immense. They have been extremely im- 
pressive. The Senator from California 
(Mr. Murrpuy], who is present on the 
floor, has also been most impressive and 
has contributed much to this legislation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first of all, I would like to express 
appreciation to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], for his kindness 
in accepting the amendment cospon- 
sored by Senator CooPer and me. 

Second, I want to congratulate him for 
his dedicated effort and hard work, and 
his fine presentation and managership of 
this bill. He has done a good job. I also 
express appreciation to the members of 
his staff who have been so cooperative 
with me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute to applaud the efforts of 
members of the committee on our side of 
the aisle, Mr. Proury, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. Javits, and Mr. GRIFFIN. 
All have been remarkably assiduous in 
pursuing this work, and this “high rise” 
of hearing transcripts which graces 
every senatorial desk is probably the 
best tribute I know to the long and 
arduous labors involved in this bill. 

At the same time, I salute the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLARK], manager of the bill. 

Now I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, there is much merit in many 
of the programs in this bill, and I sup- 
port many of them. However, I call at- 
tention to the fact that last year’s au- 
thorization for this same program to- 
taled only 81.75 billion. The fiscal 1968 
budget as submitted to the Congress 
asked that that amount be increased this 
year by $310 million, or an increase of 17 
percent, bringing the total to $2.060 
billion. 

The Senate committee has added an- 
other $198 million on top of the previous 
17 percent increase. This bill’s author- 
ization is about 10 percent more than 
the amount requested by the Budget 
Bureau and more than they can effi- 
ciently use. 

At some point the Senate is going to 
have to stop this continuous escalation 
of increased expenditures. 

Even though I support individual pro- 
grams in the bill but as one who feels 
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we have reached that point, I shall vote 
against the bill, just as I voted against 
other proposals planning to increase ex- 
penditures far beyond last year’s and 
also far beyond what the administration 
itself requested. 

Certainly this Congress cannot, with 
all good intention, vote for these in- 
creases on individual programs and 
then, after all appropriation bills have 
been passed, expect to soothe their con- 
sciences by passing resolutions and pass- 
ing the buck to the President by de- 
manding he cut $5 billion from the 
budget expenditures. We should have the 
courage to vote against such expendi- 
tures or be willing to accept our own 
responsibility. 

Senate approval of this bill adds over 
$500 million to last year’s expenditures 
and around $200 million above budget 
requests. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the bill before us now is the product of 
exhaustive study and careful thought. 
Under the sure leadership of its distin- 
guished chairman [Mr. CLARK], the Sub- 
committee on Employment, Manpower, 
and Poverty undertook a thorough exam- 
ination of the war on poverty to see how 
the present Economic Opportunity Act 
is working and what legislative changes 
should be made. I think the subcommit- 
tee is to be especially commended for 
taking its hearings beyond the District 
of Columbia into nine States to gather 
the thoughts, criticisms, and recom- 
mendations of the people. I think S. 2388 
reflects the sort of responsiveness, crea- 
tiveness, and flexibility that good gov- 
ernment demands and that the people of 
this country hope for. 

One of the most important conclusions 
to be gleaned from the subcommittee’s 
extensive study is that the incidence of 
poverty is still very much—indeed, too 
much—a part of the American picture. 
The Bureau of the Census recently re- 
leased information revealing that “the 
number of U.S. residents with incomes 
below the poverty level decreased from 
39 million to 30 million between 1959 and 
1966.” These figures indicate two things: 
First, we are making progress toward our 
goal of eliminating poverty in America, 
but, second, poverty continues to be 
a most serious national problem deserv- 
ing high-priority attention. Even accept- 
ing the rather low poverty levels applied 
by the Census Bureau to their sample 
survey, something over 15 percent of our 
nearly 200 million citizens remain in the 
shadows of American abundance. Clearly 
there is much work to do, and recent 
history reveals the cost of neglect. 

Mr. President, the amendments pres- 
ently under consideration represent a 
significant advance in the development 
of this Government’s economic oppor- 
tunity endeavor. Through them, our past 
experience in this field has been related 
to our present needs and actions. This 
bill contemplates both procedural and 
substantive changes which are designed 
to bring up to date the original Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. If I may be 
allowed to generalize about the thorough 
revisions capably undertaken and set 
before us here, I think that there are two 
exceptionally fine threads of improve- 
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ment woven throughout the fabric of 
these amendments: first, there is a very 
appropriate stress on local initiative and 
responsibility; second, there is estab- 
lished in practically every phase of this 
program the means for continuing eval- 
uation of its operation. 

Mr. President, I submit that the former 
improvement is essential to the success 
of this program, and that it might well 
be taken as a model for future govern- 
mental activities. It seems to me that one 
of the great needs with which govern- 
ment must cope is the need of an indi- 
vidual citizen to feel a positive relation- 
ship with his society and his government. 
I speak, Mr. President, of the Jeffer- 
sonian, Jacksonian, and Lincolnian con- 
cepts of government “by the people.” In 
an age of bigness and complexity, I am 
afraid that too few are concerned with 
the little man, who finds himself drifting 
with no oar to grasp for steerage. In 
short, the individual is not personally 
involved and loses a sense of control over 
his destiny. We can and must begin to 
help him regain this control by positively 
involving him and, as this bill does, by 
placing an oar in his hands. I do not 
imply here, nor does this bill intend, any 
merely negative tearing down of big gov- 
ernment; rather I am calling for a crea- 
tive endeavor and flexibility, such as this 
bill provides, to respond to the very real 
needs of the individuals of this Nation. 

Whether he is a farmer on poor land, 
a businessman in Dallas, or a Mexican- 
American laborer in San Antonio, these 
economic opportunity amendments place 
much of the initiative and responsibility 
in local hands. The focus is on commu- 
nity, neighborhood, and individual self- 
help. As the brief summary of S. 2388, 
prepared for the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, stated the intent of just 
one phase of the program: 

The focus of such programs would be 
upon opportunity and self-help. The ulti- 
mate goal is to enable low-income persons to 
achieve self-sufficiency. In short, the com- 
munity action program would move poor 
people through their own efforts into the 
mainstream of American life (Sec. 201). 


The committee went on to conclude 
that— 

Not only does local initiative need to be 
emphasized but also to be built into the 
processes of the community action program. 
Therefore, the bill contains a provision 
which seeks to balance the national interest 
and local initiative by reserving 50 percent 
of Title II funds for locally selected programs 
(Sec. 220(d) ). 


Mr. President, I am in total sympathy 
with this intent, and I commend and sup- 
port the subcommittee’s perceptiveness 
and their responsiveness to this need. 

At the very least, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 has been controver- 
sial and has stirred new thinking and 
creative ideas. I think these amendments 
are a worthy product of that contro- 
versy. If our skirmish with poverty has 
had failings, they have been largely fail- 
ings of commitment. It seems undeniable 
that this Nation has not yet committed 
sufficient resources nor developed all the 
programs needed to eliminate poverty. 
The subcommittee has made one worthy 
response to this need by proposing the 
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adoption of an Emergency Employment 
Act. 

Mr. President, I endorse the general 
spirit and direction of the 1967 Economic 
Opportunity Act Amendments and the 
Emergency Employment Act, and I will 
speak to some of the specific provisions 
later. 

Mr. PROUTY. I rise to state my sup- 
port for the proposed amendments to 
the Economic Opportunity Act, as it ap- 
pears that we are now approaching the 
vote on final passage. 

The proposed legislation which we re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare was, by and large, a good 
bill, and I believe that it has been mate- 
rially strengthened by amendments 
which have been adopted on the floor of 
the Senate. Although I still have reser- 
vations in certain areas, the overall 
package to amend the poverty program is 
one which I can fully support. 

Many important changes have been 
made in our commitment to fight 
poverty. However, I am convinced that 
my amendment calling for a truly rep- 
resentative, unbiased, and objective in- 
vestigation for all the poverty programs 
on a national basis by the Comptroller 
General is the most important change 
we have made in this bill in terms of 
securing the long-range success of the 
war on poverty. The results of this in- 
vestigation will provide a real basis for 
the sound evaluation of all these pro- 
grams by the 91st Congress. 

I have certain feelings of regret and 
disappointment, Mr. President, that the 
Senate did not see fit to adopt the 
Prouty-Scott substitute for the Emer- 
gency Employment Act. However, I 
would like to thank all my colleagues who 
supported our proposal for amending 
title II of the bill, and I am especially 
gratified by the substantial support 
which this amendment received from my 
fellow Republicans. 

It is clear that the closeness of the 
vote on this amendment is indicative of 
the soundness of our approach, particu- 
larly when we take into consideration 
the administration’s strong opposition to 
the Emergency Employment Act in any 
form. 

If there is one significant fact which 
emerges from the debate of the last few 
days concerning enactment of an Emer- 
gency Employment Act, Mr. President, it 
is that, by our actions yesterday, we have 
merely postponed the time when pro- 
grams such as these must be considered 
and acted upon in an affirmative manner. 
When that time arrives, and it must not 
be too far away, it is essential that we 
act constructively to insure that these 
programs train our poverty-afflicted citi- 
zens for meaningful and productive jobs 
in the private sector of our economy 
where there are actual employment 
openings and opportunities. 

As I have said before, I favor make 
work employment only to the extent 
that this type of program is necessary to 
provide employment for our disadvan- 
taged poor who have reached a point in 
life where further education and training 
programs are incapable of permitting 
them to qualify for positions needed in 
private enterprise. 
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Finally, Mr. President, I should like to 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
our Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty, the Senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, for his willingness to 
consider my amendment on its merits 
and for his subsequent support. In addi- 
tion I want to express my personal ap- 
preciation for the long hours of hard 
work put in on this bill by both my Re- 
publican and Democratic colleagues on 
the full committee. 

Finally I would also like to take this 
opportunity to thank Bill Smith and 
Howard Haliman, of the majority staff, 
and Robert Patricelli and Peter Benedict, 
of the minority staff, for their hard work 
on this bill. I also appreciated the able 
assistance of Richard Murphy, from the 
staff of Senator Hucu Scorr, and Eugene 
Jenkins, Arthur Dufresne, Mary Hoag, 
Paul Molloy, Betty Collins, Margaret 
Blackstone, and Suzan O’Neil from my 
own staff. 

Again, Mr. President, I thank all my 
colleagues who supported my emergency 
employment amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to take 15 seconds of my time to 
thank the Senator from Vermont for his 
kind words, and to express my apprecia- 
tion of the cooperation we achieved to- 
gether in our unsuccessful but nonethe- 
less significant efforts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
connection with the Senate’s continu- 
ing discussion of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1967, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point an excellent report 
which appeared in the Nashville News 
on August 11, 1967, on the success of an 
Operation Headstart program in Nash- 
ville, Ark. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Heapstart Success OPENS NEw WoRrRLD TO 
YOUNGSTERS 

A whole new world—bright with challenge 
and promising better health and education— 
opened this Summer for some 142 pre-school 
children, mostly from lower income families. 

And closed Friday with the promise ful- 
filled. 

Operation Headstart, under the aegis of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, pro- 
vided for the underpriviliged just what the 
name predicted, a jump into the school world 
and a better chance to avoid dropout status 
and the entrapment of minimum reward for 
unskilled adult labor later. 

Nashville’s Headstart program for 124 of 
those children came off as a striking example 
of the willingness of white and Negro races 
to face a 20th century challenge with respect 
for others. 

The last two weeks of Headstart, with 
its special trip to Hope and a picnic at the 
fair ground, was in startling contrast to vio- 
lent events elsewhere in nation undergoing 
integration. 

Teachers and Officials are all in agreement. 
Headstart worked, and proved itself of value. 

Youngsters were divided, There were about 
10 more white children than Negroes in the 
124 attending Headstart classes at Nashville's 
elementary building during the eight weeks. 
Absenteeism was rare. Parents often came 
with their children just to observe, and went 
away, pleased according to Mrs. Herman 
Stavely, county director for Headstart. She 
directed the Nashville and Dierks schools. 

Teachers and aides were both white and 
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Negro. There were seven teachers and seven 
aides, including two Negro teachers, four 
Negro aides and one Negro social worker. 

Little was overlooked in the program for 
the 5 and 6-year oldsters who will enter 
their first classroom this Fall. It all began 
with health. 

Mrs. Stavely said that every child was 
given a thorough examination. That included 
eyes, ears, nose, teeth and heart. A tubercu- 
lar test showed four positive and they re- 
ceived second x-rays. The child needing den- 
tal care was given up to $40 from federal 
funds for that work. Federal funds paid the 
doctors who gave physical examinations. 

New state laws requiring five inoculations 
prior to school days were followed. The 
county health nurse gave most children their 
required five shots. 

Food was provided. Children received a 
mid-morning snack. Usually this was fruit, 
crackers or cookies and milk. “Some of the 
children rode the bus without any break- 
fast,” the teachers learned. The US provided 
40c per day for the food, and the noon meal 
was served without charge. 

Primarily the children were introduced to 
the world of knowledge. 

The kindergarten program provided educa- 
tional materials such as blocks, flash cards, 
picture number information, art work, and 
even music. A rhythm band was formed and 
homemade instruments put to play. 

“A big change was noticed in the children 
after the first week,” one classroom teacher 
said. 

The objectives of classroom work were 
varied, One teacher listed these: 

1. To help children adjust socially and 
physically; 

2. To give them an insight to education 
via instruction; 

3. To teach the child discipline; 

4. To improve eating habits and food se- 
lection. 

Teachers were unanimous in giving a high 
rating to Headstart here. 

Here is what one teacher from the Tollette 
faculty had to say: “The children seemed to 
adjust all right. They liked the play period, 
they liked art work.” 

She recalled that early in the schooling one 
little girl cried to return home with her 
mother. No more. She conquered her fears 
and had no problems. 

Headstart, she said, was quite a help to 
children, “They adjusted to other people, and 
I enjoyed working in the integrated situa- 
tion. I certainly hope Headstart is con- 
tinued.” 

Mineral Springs furnished a teacher for 
the faculty. She too praised the program. 

She had 18 in her Headstart class and her 
estimate of the program: 

Attendance was good, most of the chil- 
dren didn’t miss a day; 

There was improvement from every child; 

Visitors were amazed at the improved abil- 
ity of children to communicate; 

Food? One little girl had never seen celery. 

This teacher compared a pupil with an 
older brother who is a likely drop-out, The 
boy knew little about school but a lot about 
profanity. That changed, and he isn’t the 
potential drop-out his brother is. 

“The youngest boy is starting almost on 
an equal footing with other children, and 
this is good. Otherwise he would be held back 
and this would be expensive to taxpayers as 
well as lead to a social problem,” she com- 
mented. 

At their innocent ages, they knew no color 
lines. 

“There just was no color difference,” one 
white teacher noted. “They are just children. 
If they find another boy who wants to play 
cowboy, he doesn’t care if he's polka dot. 
They are too busy to be conscious of racial 
differences,” 

Teacher rapport was the same. “There was 
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no difference in teacher-pupil relationship 
because of race.” 

One teacher pointed out that “the white 
students had a great need too.” 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, for very 
good reasons, I cannot support S. 2388, 
the proposed Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967. I only wish I could 
do otherwise—and do so with the con- 
viction that I would be helping to im- 
prove the lot of the many Americans 
who do need help to break through the 
barrier of poverty. 

I realize, as presumably does each Sen- 
ator who will cast a similar ballot, that 
a vote against the so-called antipoverty 
bill will in some instances be interpreted 
as a vote for poverty. And that is pre- 
cisely the conclusion many supporters of 
the measure hope Americans will draw. 
Nothing would please them more than 
to tar-and-feather us with the stigma 
that we are unsympathetic with the 
plight of the economically disadvan- 
taged, or that we are indifferent to the 
Nation’s needs. Very well. But that cer- 
tainly is not the truth. Almost to a man, 
we have supported, and will continue to 
support, every realistic antipoverty 
measure, whether in the field of educa- 
tion, health, or welfare. But this bill, 
S. 2388, is not realistic—and primarily 
because it is based on a false assumption, 
namely that our problems are wholly eco- 
nomic. They are not. But even if they 
were, even if the Government now had 
the money to fight costly wars on two 
fronts, even if public spending were su- 
perior to private investment in solving 
these problems—even if you assume all 
these things, what reason is there for be- 
lieving that we can buy our way out of 
poverty. Certainly, the present poverty 
program does not warrant such confi- 
dence, such hope. At best, with the ex- 
ception of Headstart, it has achieved only 
mediocre success. And even that has been 
expensively purchased. 

Therefore, what we object to in the 
antipoverty program is not its aim, which 
we also share, but its excesses, its fail- 
ures, its unfulfilled dreams—and the 
frustrations they in turn produce. Spe- 
cifically, what I object to in the program 
are its high administrative costs; its pay- 
ing for programs that encourage one 
group of Americans to hate other Ameri- 
cans; its reliance on measures that are 
throwbacks to a depression era; its prac- 
tice of ignoring and bypassing State and 
locally elected officials; and its almost 
total exclusion of the resources that pri- 
vate industry could bring to bear. 

Furthermore, there is no logical reason 
why many of the new poverty programs 
cannot be funded through and adminis- 
tered by existing Federal agencies. Why 
must we forever establish new bureaus, 
new sections, to deal with problems and 
programs that clearly are within the 
province of a functioning agency, wheth- 
er it is HEW or HUD or whichever? The 
practice produces great duplication and 
waste. 

Another concern, of course, is whether 
we—whether taxpayers—can afford so 
expensive a program, at least now when 
our spending for national defense is at 
such a high level. State and local taxes 
have been increased throughout the Na- 
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tion, social security taxes soon will be 
raised, the administration is urging a 10- 
percent surtax—where will it end? How 
much of a burden must the average tax- 
payer be asked to shoulder? How much 
can he shoulder? The only thing we can 
accomplish by this foolishness is not to 
raise the poor out of the depths of pov- 
erty, but rather to tax countless more 
Americans, those who work and pay a 
large share of the costs of government, 
into that position. We must find the 
moral courage to admit that we cannot 
afford to do everything at once, no mat- 
ter how much we might think it needs 
doing. We cannot purchase instant af- 
fluence. 

We must find an answer to the prob- 
lems of poverty, Mr. President. But this 
bill is not it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, at 
this time when the poverty program in 
America is coming under attack from 
all sides for its failures in some in- 
stances and its cost in all instances, a 
very timely study has been reported by 
the Wall Street Journal of the pockets 
of poverty, where people remain des- 
perate and starving. As noted in this 
article of October 3, “The problem is 
how to break the cycle of deprivation.” 
And only slowly is this cycle being 
broken, through education and training 
for the children, through decent living 
conditions provided for the families. 

This very thorough study goes from 
the “dogpatch” areas of south and west 
to “Uptown” Chicago where thousands 
of poor Southern whites have been stale- 
mated in their search for self-better- 
ment in the more prosperous north. 
Everywhere are found those character- 
istics which make poverty self-perpetu- 
ating—poor education, poor health, and, 
an important quality which the article 
points out, “almost uniformly, they lack 
political muscle.” Time and again, 
throughout this article, it is pointed out 
that local officials do not help and do 
not care to help in the solving of local 
poverty problems. It is such an attitude 
that the poverty workers must fight in 
localities throughout America, and it is 
such an attitude that we in Washington 
who care must fight if headway is to be 
made. 

Standing out in my reading of the 
article, “Living in Poverty,” was a short 
review of the situation in Starr and 
Hidalgo Counties in Texas: 

Poverty workers are desperate. “Officials 
don't believe it,” says one volunteer. “They 
say we're only pointing out the exceptional 
cases. But people are literally starving to 
death here.” 


And bear in mind that these very peo- 
ple are presently faced with the new dif- 
ficulties of Hurricane Beulah and her 
aftermath—are homeless, helpless, and 
without jobs, for the crops which most 
of them pick for a living are wiped out. 

Mentioned are the efforts of a great 
man, Mayor Leo J. Leo of La Joya, Tex., 
whom I know well, to find a program 
which would assist these people. I insist, 
as he does, that something must be done 
here, for in Texas, where more people 
live below the poverty level than in any 
other State, where child welfare pay- 
ments are the lowest in the Nation, there 
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is not yet even a State minimum wage 
law. The situation is urgent. 

I commend the Wall Street Journal on 
the concern shown in this article, and by 
this excellent reporting of a condition 
which America cannot ignore. Perhaps 
these reports should read, Thousands of 
people lost today in the war against pov- 
erty—lost to starvation, to lack of medi- 
cal treatment, to unsanitary conditions, 
to unheated tenements, to poor skills and 
low pay.” Perhaps then our consciences 
would demand that these lives and these 
people be saved. 

Today we in the Senate have an op- 
portunity to show our interest and con- 
cern, in the passage of the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1967, S. 2388. 
In our Nation something must be done 
about poverty, and we must remain alert 
to the necessity of congressional action 
and interest, without which the greatest 
war of our times would be lost. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the October 
Wall Street Journal, “Living in Poverty: 
How Some People Exist at the Bottom of 
the Economic Ladder,” be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 3, 1967] 
Livinc IN Poverty: How SOME AMERICANS 

SCRAPE BY AT Borrom or Economic LAD- 

DER— SOUTHERN WHITES IN CHICAGO, ARI- 

ZONA INDIANS, ESKIMOS SHARE COMMON 

PROBLEMS—JusT A DEAD MAN WALKING 

The five of Mrs. Lillie Harrison's 14 chil- 
dren who still live at home, in rural Madi- 
son County, Miss., have never talked on a 
telephone, been to a movie or ridden a bicy- 
cle. The Negro family gets $66 worth of food 
mapa a month, enough for two meals a 

ay. 

John Seczizinski, 76, gets old age assist- 
ance of $104 a month. It buys a plate of stew 
each day and covers the rent on his 12-foot- 
by-7-foot room in a north Philadelphia flop- 
house. But, clad in a sweat-stained under- 
shirt and rumpled trousers, he looks up 
bleakly and says, “The living isn’t so good. 
Sometimes I just sit down and cry.” 

Twinsburg Heights, Ohio, isn’t far from 
a number of affluent suburbs, and a tall 
water storage tower belonging to Chrysler 
Corp. looms within view. But this enclave 
of Negroes outside Cleveland has neither wa- 
ter nor sewage facilities, and the residents 
make do with wells and outhouses. 

In a migrant labor camp outside Stock- 
ton, Calif., William Burns stretches out on 
a thin, soiled pallet in the single males’ bar- 
racks. Food and lodgings cost $1.75 a day, 
and contractors charge $1 or $2 a day for 
the privilege of working. Even in the best of 
times, when the tomato crop comes in, Mr. 
Burns seldom makes much more than ex- 
penses. 

HIDDEN POVERTY 


That some Americans live in poverty has 
been public knowledge for some time, of 
course, and lately more than ever. Bloody 
riots have pinpointed deprivations in the big 
city ghettos, and a Senate subcommittee re- 
cently heard testimony that displaced share- 
croppers in Mississippi were starving. But 
Wall Street Journal reporters around the 
country find that there still exist pockets of 
poverty scarcely noticed by society, let alone 
attacked, although the war“ on poverty 
officially is three years old. For some families 
in these localities, the $3,000 annual income 
generally recognized as reaching the poverty 
barrier would be a fortune. 
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Between Independence and Kansas City, 
Mo., for instance, is a dreary “Dogpatch” 
city of wooden shacks that is disowned by 
both municipalities; most residents are un- 
employed. On a Passamaquoddy Indian res- 
ervation in Washington County, Maine, un- 
employment is 97%. Up to 13 persons sleep 
in one room at the Gallardo labor camp in 
Stanislaus County, Calif. Among the poorly 
housed Eskimos in the hinterlands of south- 
west Alaska, the average life span is 34.3 
years, 

The catalogue of difficulties among the 
people at the very bottom of the economic 
heap—poor nutrition and housing, inade- 
quate medical and dental care, menial jobs 
or none, and a prevailing lack of hope—tends 
to be perpetuated when their children don't 
finish school, as is often the case. Although 
antipoverty programs are making inroads in 
some areas, some of the very poor are beyond 
the reach of social programs, too suspicious 
or proud to ask for help, ignorant of their 
rights or simply apathetic. Almost uniform- 
ly, they lack political muscle. 


DISBELIEVING OFFICIALS 


All the problems are on view among the 
Mexican-American farm workers in Starr and 
Hidalgo Counties, Texas, in the Rio Grande 
valley, and local poverty workers are desper- 
ate. “Officials don't believe it,” says one vol- 
unteer. “They say we're only pointing out 
the exceptional cases. But people are literally 
starving to death here.” 

A survey by the Starr County antipoverty 
program of several impoverished communi- 
ties showed 71% of 3,339 families with an- 
nual incomes of less than $3,000. About 1,000 
of those families had incomes below $1,000. 
Only 4% of children 14 and 15 years old still 
were in school, and 90% of the men over 14 
were unemployed. 

The problem is how to break the cycle of 
deprivation. In the one-room shack of Carlos 
Ramirez, in La Joya, in Hidalgo County, three 
generations of poverty are represented. Mr. 
Ramirez, 70, became a widower two years ago. 
The chief income for himself, four of his 
children who usually are at home and a six- 
year-old granddaughter, is $94 a month in 
state welfare. Lately this has been supple- 
mented by $50 a month sent from an Idaho 
Job Corps camp by Carlos Jr., 19. 

Carlos Jr. left school after the third grade. 
Julia Anne, 26, has a fifth grand education. 
Last summer she worked hoeing cabbage on a 
truck farm. Otelia, 22, who was burned badly 
in a kerosene fire several years ago, still lives 
in the 12-foot-by-20-foot shack. Juan, 16, has 
a fourth grade education. Dominga, the 
granddaughter, was left at the shack by her 
parents five years ago and never retrieved. 


DIFFERENT BUT THE SAME 


Equally resistant, although 1,200 miles dis- 
tant, are the problems of a poverty pocket in 
metropolitan Chicago. Much has been said 
about the migration of Southern Negroes to 
Northern Cities, but little of migration north 
by Southern whites. “Uptown,” a 120-square- 
block section five miles north of downtown 
Chicago, contains about 33,000 poor whites 
from the rural South. 

They came from economically depressed 
areas to make a new start, But Uptown, the 
port of entry, tends to become the last stop. 
“You never have enough to get ahead,” says 
one resident. “It takes all your income just to 
live.” An Office of Economic Opportunity 
study showed that 51% of heads of house- 
holds either were unemployed or had jobs 
that paid less than $3,000 a year. 

The men get day labor or other short-lived 
jobs, and the families live in tiny furnished 
apartments, with the rent paid weekly. A 14- 
year-old from Tennessee says his father made 
$35 in the first week in Uptown; $20 went 
for rent, leaving only $15 to cover other ex- 
penses for their family of eight. 

The newcomers can’t adjust to big city life, 
social workers say. Some aren’t sufficiently 
literate to fill out an employment application. 
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Others are frightened of such big city ap- 
purtenances as buses. An Uptown resident of 
10 years standing, one poverty worker says, 
is still likely to list his residence as “Pike 
County, Ky.” 

Services to help them are meager. South- 
ern whites have no Martin Luther King or 
Stokely Carmichael,” notes Tom Nolan of the 
Catholic Poverty Committee. Another social 
worker says: “They get the crumbs of the re- 
lief pie.” Welfare officials also say the South- 
ern whites often are too proud to ask for help. 
Typically, a Tennessee mother who finally did 
go on relief complains: “They question you to 
death.” 

Amidst such difficulties, why do they come 
north? A poverty official who has visited east- 
ern Kentucky, a prime source of Uptown im- 
migrants, says, “Sure, slums in Chicago are 
bad, dirty and depressing. But a kid can bust 
out if he’s sharp and lucky. Down there it’s 
utterly hopeless. People live in shacks and sit 
around with blank looks on their faces.“ 

But life in Uptown is poorly geared to 
“busting out.” Changes of residence are so 
frequent, schoo] officials say, that one grade 
school reports annual student turnover of 
150%. One girl had moved 23 times before 
her 13th birthday. And education officials 
say parents are prone to take their children 
out of school frequently for visits to relatives 
or to help around the household for a few 
weeks, 

HARD-CORE APPALACHIA 


The poverty worker's assessment of Appa- 
lachia would seem to be borne out by the 
Mark B. Smith family in Cremona, Ky. I'm 
just a dead man walkin’,” says Mr. Smith, 
Once a coal miner and construction worker, 
he hasn't been able to work since 1965. 

Mr. Smith’s disabilities, ranging from back 
injuries to a nervous condition, don’t qualify 
him for public assistance. He, his wife Clara, 
and their six shoeless children subsist on a 
Salvation Army stipend which allows pur- 
chase of food stamps worth $82 each month. 

The Smiths had a four-room shack, but it 
burned down during the summer, and they 
now live with his mother. His children, aged 
16 months to 17 years, use pebbles and twigs 
as makeshift toys while Mr. Smith, thin and 
unshaven, says, “About the future? I just 
couldn't tell you. If something doesn’t turn 
up soon, it's a hopeless case.” 

Poverty workers in the area are stymied. 
Antipoverty programs, they say, don’t get the 
needed cooperation from local officials or the 
poor. Edwin J. Safford, director of an OEO 
community action program, bemoans what 
he considers meager antipoverty resources 
and says, There's no answer for this area 
until new industry moves in.” But, he adds, 
there is little to attract industrial invest- 
ment. 

Other poverty workers assail what they 
consider a lack of concern for the Appa- 
lachian indigents. “How do you compete with 
riots in the cities?” asks an OEO volunteer. 
At a recent meeting of unemployed men at 
the abandoned mine workers’ union meet- 
ing hall in Hazard, Ky., a wife rose, and 
shaking her fist said, “You men oughta go 
marching like niggers, and tear everything to 
hell as you go.” 


A POLITICAL ORPHAN 


Another kind of political impotence blights 
life in Twinsburg Heights, Ohio, a curious 
community of 200 Negro families that has no 
government. Seventeen miles from both 
Cleveland and Akron, it is a backwater amidst 
explosive urban and suburban growth (there 
are at least seven such poverty pockets in 
Ohio, social workers say). 

Technically, the Heights is part of Twins- 
burg Township, but the 1,200 Negro residents 
say they have been excluded from repre- 
sentation in local government. Although 
water lines from both Cleveland and Akron 
run nearby, the Heights has no water sys- 
tem. Twinsburg Township zoning restrictions 
forbid commercial establishments, residents 
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say, preventing development of local busi- 
nesses. 

“Most people are apathetic and indiffer- 
ent,” a poverty worker says. In the Heights, 
crumbling homes occupy tiny plots along 
dirt streets with no sidewalks. Nearly 40% 
of the adults don't have an eighth grade 
education. Their children attend a nearby 
suburban school, but a social worker says, 
“There is a stigma attached to the children 
of the Heights that can't help but affect 
their school work and outlook on life.” Other 
children make fun of the outhouses in the 
Heights. 

The mold was cast in the 1920s when a real 
estate developer bought farm land, sub- 
divided it and sold to Negroes, over the objec- 
tions of local residents. Politically and psy- 
chologically, the Heights has been an orphan 
ever since, and the Negroes are convinced 
other communities would like to ease them 
out to make way for industry. “It is a poverty 
of the spirit more than economic,” a social 
worker thinks. 

THE ELDERLY 

A poverty of the spirit perhaps even more 
desolating afflicts the indigent elderly, like 
Mr. Seczizinski, the man who leads a flop- 
house existence in north Philadelphia. The 
76-year-old Mr. Seczizinski, who came to this 
country from Poland in 1912, has no friends 
or relatives. 

A large wall clock ticks oppressively in Mr. 
Seczizinski’s room, and a single light bulb 
hangs on a cord from the ceiling. The lino- 
leum on the floor is wearing thin, and the 
walls are stained by steam from exposed 
pipes. The furniture includes four straight 
chairs, a small bed and a sink. 

Rent takes $35 of his $104 monthly income. 
When other necessities are subtracted, he has 
about $1 a day for food. Mr. Seczizinski oc- 
cupies his time wandering about the Market 
Street area or listening to his small transistor 
radio. 

Mrs, Effie Stokes, a 7l-year-old Negro wi- 
dow who lives about 10 blocks from Mr. 
Seczizinski, has the same income but re- 
mains resolutely cheerful and active. She 
budgets carefully, but coal bills in winter 
throw her finances out of kilter, When the 
money runs out, she sifts the ashes for un- 
burned lumps. “You have to know how to 
make things last,” she says. 

POOR MEDICAL CARE 

Mrs. Stokes and Mr. Seczizinski share with 
many of the poor an aversion to doctors and 
dentists, often found even when they are 
eligible for Medicare or other help. “I don't 
go to see no doctor,” he says, although he 
speaks of rheumatism in his legs. Mrs. Stokes 
says, “I can’t recall the last time I’ve been 
to a doctor.” Nor does she have a dentist. 
When her teeth hurt, “I rub salt on them 
and swab them with alcohol, This helps for 
a while.” 

Welfare officials can't explain this attitude. 
A spokesman for the Philadelphia County 
Board of Assistance says it will pay medical 
bills for such persons over 65 years of age 
if the treatment is essential. But many doc- 
tors won't accept the Board's $4 payment 
for an office call. And nursing homes are 
reluctant to take elderly indigents, for whom 
the Board will pay only $225 a month. 

Other poverty pocket families are equally 
lacking in medical and dental care. In the 
Mexican-American town of Lariat, Colo., 
Richard Naranjo, 13, concedes that he never 
has brushed his teeth. Dr. William Bradley, 
a physician who has opened a clinic to help 
Lariat’s adobe dwellers, talks sadly of un- 
treated cases of hepatitis, dysentery, enceph- 
alitis and syphilis. “What can you do when 
the ambulance to Denver costs $125?” he 
asks. “The medical profession is defeated be- 
cause there is nothing we can do.” 


TB AMONG THE ESKIMOS 
In the impoverished Hinsdale County area 


of southern Colorado, there is no hospital. 
The Dogpatch area between Independence 
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and Kansas City doesn’t get public health 
services from either city. Emil Notti, an Es- 
kimo leader, says 80% of Eskimo children 
in remote sections of Alaska have active tu- 
berculosis, but few get treatment, 

In some poverty pockets, health is being 
improved. The 2.8 million-acre reservation of 
the Papago Indians, in the mesquite and cac- 
tus-studded Sonoran desert of Arizona, got a 
50-bed hospital in 1961, erected by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. Now 80% of the reser- 
vation’s babies are born in the hospital, and 
infant mortality, which was 60 per 1,000 live 
births in 1955, has declined to about 40 per 
1,000 (the national average is about 25 per 
1,000). 

The USPHS says also that half the Indians 
now have adequate water and waste disposal 
facilities, compared with 10% in 1955. But the 
life span of the Papago still is in the low 40s, 
at least 20 years less than that of the gen- 
eral population. 

The panoply of Federal OEO programs, 
augmented by local welfare efforts and initia- 
tives by some religious groups, is showing 
tentative results in some poverty pockets. In 
Twinsburg Heights, 30 Negro children are in 
a preschool Head Start program, and 23 
teen-agers are in Upward Bound classes at 
nearby colleges, hopefully in preparation for 
higher education. 


FORMER NUNS HELP 


The OEO has brought preschool, parent- 
child and remedial reading programs to the 
Papago Indians, along with instruction in 
legal aid, community development and youth 
opportunity. In Chicago’s Uptown, former 
Catholic nuns who left the Glenmary order 
and formed their own group are winning the 
confidence of the Southern white migrants. 

But social workers complain elsewhere of 
& lack of funds, of disinterest among local 
governments and of an inability to overcome 
deep-seated problems. Peter Louwerys, direc- 
tor of the Farm Workers Opportunity Com- 
mittee of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, says antipoverty programs haven't 
measurably bettered living standards of agri- 
cultural workers in California. 

In Detroit, welfare officials note that a 
year’s residency is necessary to become eligi- 
ble for relief, and then a migrant has to pro- 
duce birth certificates for each member of his 
family. Employers often demand birth cer- 
tificates, too. In the case of immigrating Ne- 
groes, this means a request to a Southern 
county courthouse, “They're not too anxious 
to help us,” one welfare official says. 

In the village of Abram, in Hidalgo County, 
Texas, the Vega family lives on about $800 a 
year, the amount daughter Adela, 37, makes 
on citrus and vegetable farms. Juanita, 22, 
is a polio victim. Their 56-year-old mother 
is a widow. Leo J. Leo, mayor of nearby La 
Joya and a sort of unofficial one-man war 
on poverty, can't find a single public assist- 
ance program for which the family qualifies. 

“If ever there was poverty, these people 
have it,” he says heatedly. “My God, some- 
thing should be done.” 

DO THINGS COST MORE? 

Among the poor, a common complaint is 
economic exploitation, Mrs. G., a Negro 
mother who lives in the Detroit ghetto, claims 
the local supermarket raised prices sharply 
after this summer's riots (although the city 
passed, and enforced, an antigouging ordi- 
nance). They wanted $1.78 for a package 
of six neckbones,” she says. “Everything was 
really high.” 

The California Farm Labor Office says mi- 
grant farm workers get an average wage of 
$1.40 an hour, but Tom Williams, vice chair- 
man of an OEO program in Ventura County, 
reads a different story into check stubs sup- 
plied by the workers. One man, he says, got 
$10.37 for nine hours of lemon picking. But 
after a local growers’ association deducted 
for transportation, glove rental, housing and 
other matters, net income for the day was 
$1.12. Such cases aren’t unusual, he says. 
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The poor and uneducated may be vul- 
nerable through lack of information, In 
Lariat, Colo, a worker for VISTA, the do- 
mestic Peace Corps, says Spanish-speaking 
residents are making instalment payments 
they can't afford at exorbitantly high inter- 
est. “People are signing contracts they don’t 
understand,” he says. 

Like anyone else, the poor person has ex- 
travagances, too. Mrs. Lillie Harrison and her 
five children in Madison County, Miss., have 
an income of only $75 monthly, in the form 
of two relief checks. But this spring she 
squandered almost 7% of the annual income 
on her daughter Lena Pearl—$28 for a peach- 
colored party dress for a school dance and 
$32.60 more for a class ring. But it was a 
symbolic event. Lena Pearl probably will be 
the first of her 14 children to graduate from 
high school. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been critical of some aspects 
of the antipoverty program. At the same 
time, however, I have expressed support 
for other aspects thereof. I want, as much 
as anyone, to help the poor, especially 
those persons who will try to help them- 
selves. 

As we now approach the final vote on 
the bill before us, I would have preferred 
to see the Senate reduce title I by $198 
million so as to make the authorization 
for that title conform to the adminis- 
tration's request. I voted for the Wil- 
liams amendment which would have 
brought about a reduction in the title I 
authorization, but that amendment was 
defeated. 

Nevertheless, in view of the Senate 
vote on yesterday deleting title II, and 
thus eliminating the authorization there- 
in amounting to $2.8 billion, and in view 
of other refinements which have been 
made during floor debate, I am willing 
now to vote for the bill. I supported the 
amendment by Senator Prouty, which 
was adopted, to require a thorough in- 
vestigation of the poverty programs by 
the General Accounting Office. Moreover, 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] has accepted the 
amendment which Senator CooPER and I 
cosponsored to place tighter restrictions 
and controls over the selection and ac- 
tivities of VISTA volunteers. 

Without these improvements which 
have been made on the Senate floor, and 
without the deletion of title II, which 
would have authorized an additional $2.8 
billion, I could not have voted for the 
bill on final passage. 

I hope that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity will exercise greater care in, 
and control over, the selection and ac- 
tivities of poverty workers so as to avoid, 
in the future, some of the criticism which 
I and others have voiced. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 2388, the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1967. 

I believe that the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare with the committee amendments 
together with the amendments that were 
adopted on the floor will make for an 
improved bill. 

I believe that these amendments will 
insure certain procedures and safe- 
guards necessary to make the poverty 
program more effective and responsive to 
the efforts of our communities in assist- 
ing the poor. 

In voting for final passage, I am 
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pleased to note that the manager of the 
bill [Mr. CLARK] accepted four of my 
amendments which I called up on Sep- 
tember 28, and which are incorporated 
in the final text of the bill. The main 
thrust of my amendments is to provide 
for greater participation and responsi- 
bilities in the poverty program at the 
State and community levels and to es- 
tablish procedures for the selection of 
applicants serving as volunteers in the 
VISTA programs where no procedures 
exist today. 

First, the present law provides that 
the assignment of VISTA volunteers 
shall be under such terms and conditions 
as the director may determine but volun- 
teers shall not be assigned to duties or 
work in any State without the consent of 
the Governor. 

Where an assignment of volunteers 
has been consented to by the Governor 
and, at a subsequent time, he does not 
feel that the volunteers are carrying out 
their duties in the best interests of the 
program the present law does not spe- 
cifically authorize the Governor to re- 
quest the withdrawal of such volunteers. 
I have been informed by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity that in the ab- 
sence of explicit statutory authorization 
it is the policy of the agency to withdraw 
volunteers at any time at the request of 
the Governor. My amendment would 
write this policy into the bill so as to 
avoid any misunderstanding as to the 
individual responsibilities of the Gov- 
ernor and the Director. 

My second amendment requires that 
the chief elected official or officials of a 
community have the opportunity to 
serve on their community action board 
and if such official desires not to serve, 
to designate a person to serve in his 
place. In addition, the amendment spe- 
cifically provides for membership on com- 
munity action boards of representatives 
of business, labor, religious, or other 
major groups and interests in the 
community. 

It is my belief that if community action 
programs are to be successful the sup- 
port of all the community is necessary, 
not only its private citizens and organi- 
zations, but the governing officials of 
the community, as well. Further, it is 
necessary to mobilize local resources, in- 
cluding funds, and, we would hope, the 
abilities and capacities of the commu- 
nity’s officials. 

The language of the reported bill pro- 
vided that in assisting in the provision 
of legal services to the poor, the director 
shall make arrangements with the prin- 
cipal bar associations in the area. A third 
amendment I introduced provided that, 
in addition, they shall seek the advice 
and comments of the State bar associa- 
tion. I believe that State bar associ- 
ations are more broadly based, and they 
usually have a staff which is better able 
to provide helpful assistance. 

My last amendment requires that the 
Director of OEO employ the same pro- 
cedures and information of all volunteer 
applicants in the VISTA programs as is 
required of those who are selected as 
representatives of VISTA. In securing its 
applicants to serve as volunteers in its 
programs VISTA uses application forms 
substantially the same as those used by 
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the civil service. Where such applications 
reveal circumstances indicating criminal 
activities, subversive activities, or other 
forms of misconduct, VISTA then refers 
the application to the FBI for further 
investigation. 

However, with respect to volunteers 
who are selected by other agencies 
funded by OEO, there are no similar 
procedures or requirements. For example, 
the Appalachian volunteers have re- 
ceived several million dollars from OEO, 
but as far as OEO is aware the Appa- 
lachian volunteers have no procedures to 
screen and select their applications, and 
the Director of OEO has no control over 
their selection or approval. 

My amendment would make applicable 
to all categories of volunteers the same 
procedures so as to assure the selection 
of persons with proper qualifications and 
good character. At the same time, my 
amendment would authorize the Director 
to prescribe other qualifications for those 
volunteers selected from the poor and 
low-income residents of the area to be 
served who cannot meet the educational 
qualifications of the VISTA applicants. 

Today, Senator Brno, by unanimous 
consent, introduced an amendment to my 
amendment which I agreed to and was 
accepted by the manager of the bill [Mr. 
CLARK] which makes certain that these 
procedures apply to volunteers in all of 
the VISTA title programs. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I would 
like to call the Senate’s attention to an 
amendment I offered in committee to the 
Job Corps section of S. 2388. This 
amendment is incorporated in section 
113000. The amendment provides for the 
establishment and the operation of a 
model combination vocational school 
and skill center. The center will be lo- 
cated in an urban area having a high 
dropout rate, a large number of unem- 
ployed youths and a need in the area for 
a combination vocational school and 
skill center. The amendment will at- 
tempt to “determine whether upgraded 
vocational education schools could elimi- 
nate or substantially reduce the school 
dropout problem and to demonstrate 
how communities could make maximum 
utilization of expensive educational and 
training facilities.” 

The assigned task of the center will 
be to prevent or reduce the dropout rate 
of the area schools and secondly, to 
train those in the community who have 
previously dropped out of school or who 
are in need of remedial education and 
training. Under the amendment, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, in cooperation with the Commis- 
sioner of Education, will enter into one 
or more agreements with State educa- 
tional agencies to pay for the establish- 
ment and the operation of such centers, 
The amendment requires that any agree- 
ment entered into contain provisions to 
assure that, first, a job survey be made 
of the area; second, the training pro- 
gram of the school and skill center re- 
flect the job market needs as reflected 
by the survey; third, an advisory com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
business, labor, education, and commu- 
nity leaders be formed to follow the cen- 
ter’s activities and to make periodic 
recommendations regarding its opera- 
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tions; fourth, arrangements have been 
worked out with schools in the area and 
the administrator of the skill center for 
maximum utilization of the center both 
during and after school hours; and, fifth, 
such accounting and evaluation proce- 
dures as the Director and the Commis- 
sioner of Education deem necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this project will 
be provided. 

A few observations regarding these 
requirements may be useful. First, re- 
quirements of a job survey be made 
available to the area and that the train- 
ing program of the school and skill cen- 
ter reflect the job market needs as re- 
flected by the survey. While this may 


‘seem so elementary that one would won- 


der why it is necessary to write such a 
requirement into the statute, the facts 
are that, in all too many cases, this fun- 
damental step has not been taken. As a 
result, we often find the training and 
skills taught have little if any relation 
to the local and State job markets. As a 
result, at the end of their training, grad- 
uates frequently find frustration, not 
jobs, These requirements will help to as- 
sure that jobs are available by requir- 
ing that the center be geared to the pres- 
ent and projected job opportunities. By 
further insisting as the third require- 
ment does that “an advisory committee 
composed of business, labor, education, 
and community leaders be formed to fol- 
low the center's activities and to make 
periodic recommendations regarding its 
operation,” we will make certain that 
there will be a continuous following of 
the center’s activities to assure that the 
centers will respond to changes in the 
job market and that there will be the 
needed interaction between the centers 
and industry, labor, education, and the 
community. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a task force report, en- 
titled “The Disadvantaged Poor: Edu- 
cation and Employment,” underscored 
the need for these requirements by not- 
ing: 

(One of the reasons) why vocational-tech- 
nical education suffers is that courses are in- 
sufficiently related to actual labor market 
conditions; courses often prepare people for 
jobs that either do not exist or are disap- 
pearing. As John H, Fischer, President of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
points out, “schools have adhered too long 
and too closely to concepts of [vocational] 
curriculum and organization developed forty 
years ago.” In some places, courses are still 
centered around woodworking and mechani- 
cal drawing at a time when the economy 
needs—and compensates well—mechanics, 
computer operators, electrical appliance re- 
pairmen, welders, tool and die makers, car- 
penters, lathe operators and a host of other 
highly respectable skills. 

As Dr. Swanson, points out and as the Task 
Force learned first hand during field trips, 
schools do not generally know what jobs are 
available in a community. Schools do not gen- 
erally know of the changing skills and knowl- 
edge requirements of many job opportunities. 
Less is known about the number and kinds 
of job opportunities that may be available 
in the future when today’s younger students 
complete their educations. Without current 
and projected information about the labor 
market, schools cannot design and carry out 
effective vocational-technical education pro- 
grams. To the extent the schools fail to pre- 
pare their graduates for jobs, the image of 
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vocational-technical education deteriorates. 
A vicious circle effect emerges. As one panel- 
ist told the Task Force, the single most ef- 
fective way to uplift the prestige of voca- 
tional-technical education and promote in- 
centives for people to enroll is for vocational 
education to demonstrate success in leading 
people to well paid and respectable jobs. 

Effective vocational education is pivotal to 
the alleviation of poverty. Few jobs remain 
that require no training or skills. For every 
scientist and engineer half a dozen or more 
technicians and craftsmen are needed. And 
the men who build, test, try out, adjust and 
repair equipment are as vital in an industrial 
economy as the scientists and engineers who 
create. Graduates of vocational-technical 
training are in great demand by industry and 
business. In a recent survey by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 90 percent 
of the local chamber of commerce executives 
reported that their members have been voic- 
ing concern about the shortages of skilled 
manpower. 


An advisory committee assigned the 
responsibility to continually review the 
center’s activities and to make periodic 
recommendations thereto should prove 
mutually beneficial to the center and to 
labor, industry, and the community. The 
chamber’s task force discussed the bene- 
fits that may result therefrom in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


To achieve this, educators should take the 
initiative, inviting the interest and involve- 
ment of business and industry. Businessmen 
can help design vocational-technical educa- 
tion programs by keeping education officials 
thoroughly informed about current and an- 
ticipated job markets and about changes in 
the skills and knowledge needed by the econ- 
omy. Businessmen can help by lending their 
own experts to help the school system train 
vocational-technical teachers. Businessmen 
can help by providing up-to-date equipment 
to schools or advising school officials about 
new equipment being introduced in industry. 

men can help by taking an active in- 
terest in placing graduates of vocational- 
technical training in jobs immediately upon 
graduation. Businessmen can help by insist- 
ing that vocational-technical schools publish 
periodic reports on their graduates’ success 
in finding jobs for which they were trained 
or in entering apprenticeship and advanced 
training programs for which the schools 
qualify them. Finally, businessmen can help 
by promoting more and better vocational- 
technical training high schools and junior 
colleges wherever they are needed. 

It is in the interest of businessmen to in- 
volve themselves actively in public school 
vocational-technical education. To the ex- 
tent that public schools can turn out people 


ready for employment, businessmen are saved 


training expenses. In many cases business- 
men are saved taxes that would be necessary 
to meet welfare and law enforcement prob- 
lems often associated with undereducation 
and unemployment. Remarkable progress has 
resulted where business has taken an active 
part in vocational-technical education. 

Labor leaders can also make a contribution 
to improved vocational-technical education. 
Craft unions can open their apprenticeship 
programs to graduates of vocational pro- 
grams, without regard to race or minority 
affiliation. Labor leaders can cooperate by 
making people available to speak to young 
people and acquaint them with various 
aspects of different jobs and with expected 
on-the-job behavior. And labor leaders can 
consult with businessmen and educators in 
designing programs that prepare graduates 
adequately to cope with on-the-job condi- 
tions. 


The fourth requirement “that ar- 


rangements be worked out with schools 
in the area and the administrator of 
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the skill center for maximum utilization 
of the center both during and after 
school hours” is aimed at demonstrating 
how communities may make maximum 
utilization of an expensive facility. 
American citizens across the Nation 
have a tremendous investment in edu- 
cational facilities. Yet, anachronisms 
from our past linger in American. edu- 
cation. 

Today, as in our past, at the end of 
our typical schoolday, which generally 
continues to run from 8:30 to 3:30, and 
at the close of the school year, which 
generally runs from September to June, 
the schools are deserted. I have even read 
cases where playgrounds have been 
locked, thus preventing youngsters from 
using them. There are, of course, places 
where the schools are used to a greater 
extent and summer programs are com- 
ing into vogue in more and more areas. 
This, however, is not the general picture 
nationwide. These customs originated in 
our agrarian past. It allowed students an 
opportunity to assist with the chores in 
the evening and the 3-month interval 
in the summer enabled the gathering of 
the harvest. 

For today’s urban Johnny, the reasons 
and rationale for the customs no longer 
hold true. This is particularly the case in 
some of our schools located in urban 
areas serving a large number of disad- 
vantaged youngsters. Here the young- 
sters need extra help, extra time. Par- 
ticularly, then, for these youngsters car- 
ryovers from our past need reexamining. 
Schools should be the work horse of the 
community. They should be the hub of 
community activity. They should be used 
as nearly as possible around the clock, 
around the year. Thus, requirement 4 
attempts to demonstrate how an expen- 
sive facility with expensive equipment 
may be used to the maximum feasible 
extent. 

The fifth requirement. assures that ac- 
counting and evaluating procedures. will 
be provided. Educational level of the 
participants, vocational skills, placement 
records, and the number of dropouts 
along with other matters are critical if 
we are to make a judgment as to the 
success of a program. I have been insist- 
ing that the poverty program provide the 
data necessary for Congress to evaluate 
its programs. This requirement. will see 
that. the information is provided for this 
pilot. program. 

Mr. President, 750,000 young Ameri- 
cans drop out of school each year. For 
these dropouts: a difficult road lies ahead. 
Today’s technological society demands 
educated and skilled workers. Job op- 
portunities for the unskilled and the 
poorly educated continue to diminish. 
In reading the Nation’s newspapers, one 
can see daily the evidence of the mis- 
match between the job openings and the 
workers. There are jobs available. Un- 
fortunately, lack of educatiom and train- 
ing prevent many from filling them. 
These 750,000 dropouts: must be the tar- 
get. For lack of education and training 
are the root causes of many of our prob- 
lems. 

The amendment I offered has the 
potential of reaching these root. causes. 
T am most excited about its potential. 
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I intend to follow the pilot projects: most 
closely. 

Unlike the Job Corps, which is a repair 
job and an expensive one, the purpose: of 
this program is preventive. We have 
heard testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee on Education expressing concern over 
the imbalance of Federal funding going 
to treat the problem—Job Corps—and 
Federal funds going to prevent the prob- 
lem before it occurs—vocational educa- 
tion. We spend $295 million for Job Corps 
to repair and rehabilitate the dropout, 
but we are investing only $230 million 
of Federal funds on vocational education. 

Mr. Johnson, president of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, put it this 
way: 

It seems to me that there is today at the 
federal level an imbalance of expenditures 
for various levels and types of educational 
programs. For higher education, federal ex- 
penditures are $4.5 billion. For elementary 
and secondary education, $3.2 billion; for 
occupational training of various types, in- 
cluding Office of Economic Opportunity pro- 
grams, MDTA, $1.8 billion. Of the $1.8 bil- 
lion, only $280 million was authorized for 
vocational training in high schools, other 
vocational schools, community and junior 
colleges, and technical institutions. 


Yet, Mr. President, presently there are 
T million youngsters enrolled in voca- 
tional educational programs and by 1970, 
this number is expected to reach 942 mil- 
lion. Even if the Job Corps were success- 
ful with all of the youngsters it has 
served—and it clearly is not—it would 
still be a “drop in the bucket.” It seems 
rather clear that vocational education 
must be our frontline in our battle 
against the dropouts. It is further clear 
to me, Mr. President, that preventive pro- 
grams are less costly and more effective 
than programs which attempt to reha- 
bilitate and repair a youngster after he 
has already departed from the public 
school system. The number-of-dropouts 
rate makes it imperative that we mount 
an attack. It is my hope that this pilot 
program will be a significant step in that 
direction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if I have 
any to yield back, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it may 
be that the distinguished acting majority 
leader can be responsive to the question 
I have in mind. 

I believe on yesterday we determined 
that after action on this measure had 
been completed, we would proceed to the 
Department of Transportation appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is that still the plan? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
still the plan. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And following that, we 
were to take up State, Justice, and Com- 
merce? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I believe 
that has been changed, and it has been 
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determined that NASA will follow Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And then State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the Senator’s judg- 
ment, are we likely to get beyond NASA 
today? 

Mr. BYRD of West: Virginia. No. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So State, Justice, and 
Commerce would go over, probably, until 
tomorrow? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Or Mon- 
day. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the plan about 
coming in tomorrow? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 
not discussed that with the majority 
leader. I see he has returned to the 
Chamber. I yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question asked by the 
distinguished minority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I had 
intended to ask the distinguished major- 
ity leader about. that schedule, but I be- 
lieve the changes have been noted: that 
NASA will follow Transportation, and 
State, Justice, Commerce probably there- 
after, and then finally public works? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With one minor 
correction. Transportation appropria- 
tions will be laid before the Senate fol- 
lowing the pending business. It will be 
followed by NASA, which, in turn will 
be followed by public works so that, if 
possible, we will get to that Monday, and 
give those who are interested a chance 
to proceed on that bill, to be followed by 
State, Commerce, and Justice. The last 
two items are subject to change, if ex- 
traordinary ere develop. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, from 
this colloquy, I think every Senator can 
satisfy himself as to what lies ahead for 
the remainder of the week and Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The leadership 
should point out that there may be argu- 
ments relative to the SST on the Trans- 
portatiom appropriation bill, and there 
may be some questions raised during the 
discussion of NASA. There will be con- 
siderable debate on the public works ap- 
propriation bill, and there will be discus- 
sion and debate om the State, Justice, 
and Commerce bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wanted. to give the leadership this infor- 
mation on the appropriation bills: There 
will be at least one vote on the Trans- 
portation appropriation. On NASA, we 
have four items different than in the 
House bill, so there could possibly be 
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three or four votes on those items, but 
that is about all. I do not think there will 
be many more amendments on NASA, 
because the disagreement involved only 
four items. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At least that is 
enough to give the Senate notice that 
there may be votes tomorrow. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If we do not finish 
NASA tonight, there will undoubtedly be 
a vote on NASA tomorrow, and a vote on 
final passage, naturally. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, adding 
to what the distinguished majority lead- 
er has said, there probably will be some 
controversy about the item of the ap- 
propriation for the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 

I shall resist, as best I can, every effort 
to diminish, to reduce, or to cut out that 
appropriation; and, along with it, I pro- 
pose to follow up and enlist the aid of 
every one of the veterans’ organizations 
in this country, which are firmly behind 
the bill that is now on the calendar; and 
accordingly, since there has been indi- 
cation of a possible little filibuster to 
prevent action, I have filed a motion to 
suspend the rules, and if we preserve the 
appropriation, I shall ask to have that 
bill considered. 

It will have to be done under a sus- 
pension of the rules, because it is legisla- 
tive in character, and I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that it requires a two- 
thirds vote. But every endeavor will be 
made, under that motion to suspend, to 
have that.added, and to complete this 
action once and for all. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2388) to provide an 
improved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued oper- 
ation of economic opportunity programs, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is, Shall the bill pass? On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BENNETT (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooke]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. On this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc]. If he were present 
and voting he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after 
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having voted in the affirmative). On this 
vote I have a live pair with the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. Were 
he present, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have 
a live pair with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
privileged to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SPONG (after having voted in the 
affirmative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusskLLI. Were he here and voting 
he would vote “nay.” Were I to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are ab- 
sent on Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the 
Senators from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL and 
Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], and the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Morton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The pair of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr, Brooke] has been previ- 
ously amended. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote “nay” and the Sena- 
tor from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 21, as follows: 
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YEAS—60 

Aiken Bible Church 
Allott Boggs Clark 
Anderson Brewster Cooper 
Baker Burdick Cotton 
Bartlett Cannon Dirksen 
Bayh Case Fong 
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Fulbright Long, Mo. Nelson 
Gore Long, Pearson 
Griffin Magnuson Pell 
Gruening McCarthy Percy 
McGee Prouty 
Hart McGovern Proxmire 
Hatfield McIntyre Ribicoff 
Inouye Metcalf Scott 
Jackson Mondale Smathers 
Javits Monroney Smith 
Kennedy, Mass. Montoya Symington 
Kennedy, N.Y. Morse Tydings 
Kuchel Mundt Williams, N.J 
Lausche Muskie Yarborough 
NAYS—21 
Curtis Hartke Miller 
Dominick Hickenlooper Murphy 
Eastland Holland Stennis 
Ellender Hollings Thurmond 
Ervin Jordan, N.C. ‘Tower 
Fannin Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del. 
Hansen McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—19 
Bennett Hill Russell 
Brooke Hruska Sparkman 
Byrd, Va Mansfield Spong 
Byrd, W. Va Morton Talmadge 
Carlson Moss Young, Ohio 
Dodd Pastore 
Hayden Randolph 


So the bill (S. 2388) was passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. MORSE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical corrections in the 
engrossment of S. 2388. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate has witnessed the outstanding 
skill and ability of the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. He di- 
rected this authorization for the war 
against poverty with the same articulate 
advocacy that has characterized his 
many notable achievements in this body. 
The Senate deeply appreciates his efforts 
on this measure; those who shall con- 
tinue to benefit from the poverty pro- 
gram are forever in his debt. 

Joining Senator CLARK to assure this 
overwhelming success were the two senior 
committee members from the other side 
of the aisle, whose diligence and strong 
efforts in behalf of the poverty stricken 
have long been well known. I refer of 
course to the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Prouty]. Both exhibited 
their abiding devotion to the welfare and 
interest of the poor; their strong efforts 
are immensely appreciated. 

The junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] similarly 
are to be commended for helping to ob- 
tain the decisive approval of the Senate 
on this measure. Cooperating to make 
certain that the proposal would receive 
efficient disposition were the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLTIAuS] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY]. They demonstrated a broad and 
knowledgeable understanding of the pov- 
erty program, as did the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and 
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the Senator from New Mexico [Mr.. Mon- 
TOYA. 

While the Senate spent nearly 2 weeks 
discussing this authorization, I do feel 
that. its thorough consideration was of 
great value, insofar as it highlighted 
much of the: constructive work being ac- 
complished by the poverty program, not- 
ing also some of the mistakes that have 
occurred. In any event, the authorization 
adopted will permit the war on poverty 
to continue as a viable and effective pro- 
gram. 

The Senate may be proud of another 
great achievement. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 557, H.R. 11456. I do this so that the 
bill will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. An 
act (H.R. 11456) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection: to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. HOLLINGS, obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senator from South 
Carolina. [Mr. Hordes! has finished 
with his remarks, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], the chairman of 
the committee handling the bill, be rec- 
ognized. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OUR NATIONAL INTEREST IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to address myself to one specific 
portion. of a much larger question—the 
question of Vietnam. It is not my purpose 
to. debate the origin of our involvement 
there nor do I intend to comment on the 
conduct of the war.I support.our involve- 
ment there. I disagree in part with the 
way the war is being conducted. 

But my purpose today is to answer 
what I believe is the question uppermost 
in the minds of the citizens of this coun- 
try: What is our national interest in Viet- 
nam? Recently, this question has been 
asked on the floor of the Senate. Twice I 
have heard it said that our national se- 
curity is not. dependent on our stand in 
Vietnam. This assertion came from two of 
the most distinguished Members of this 
body—the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to have 
the experience of either of these gentle- 
men in foreign affairs, nor do I presume 
to place: my judgment. over theirs. But I 
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do not agree. T believe our national se- 
curity is at stake, and I believe that we 
do, indeed, have a great national interest 
in. Vietnam. 

I do not mean. to. imply that. if we do 
not. prevail in Vietnam, the battleground 
tomorrow will be Los Angeles County, be- 
cause that is not so. However, in my 
opinion, our national interests in Viet- 
nam are just as great as if this were the 
case. I believe our interest there is two- 
fold. 

First, we are fighting in Southeast 
Asia for the credibility of this Nation and 
her commitments: The belief that the 
United States means what she says in 
her international commitments is the 
keystone to freedom and is by necessity, 
the cornerstone of our foreign policy. 

By continuing to honor our commit- 
ment in Vietnam, we are proving this 
credibility in three ways: 

First. We are telling the Communist 
nations that aggression and the use of 
force against free nations shall be met 
with force by this country. 

Second. We are telling our allies that 
we keep our word, that they can believe 
what we say, that this country fully in- 
tends to stand behind NATO, SEATO, 
CENTO, ANZUS, or any other common 
defense pact. to which we are party. 

Third. We are telling the uncommitted 
nations of the world that our commit- 
ment to freedom and self-determination 
is much more than a policy line—we 
are saying that it is a living, breathing, 
viable doctrine—and the very essence of 
the democratic system. 

The second part of our twofold pur- 
pose for fighting in Vietnam is the au- 
tonomy of Southeast Asia. And guaran- 
teeing this autonomy is inextricably 
bound to our national interest. 

The aggression of the Communists. in 
South Vietnam is not the only example 
of aggression in Southeast Asia. 

Today we have Communist. cadres in 
Laos, in Thailand, and more recently in 
Cambodia. 

These countries are already earmarked 
for Communist takeover if we do not 
prevail in Vietnam. There is no question 
about this in my mind. There is no doubt 
about it in the minds of the leaders. of 
Southeast, Asia. 

Recently, Lee Kuang Yew, of Singa- 
pore, said: 

If we can prevail, all of eastern Asia will 
be closer to stability than at any time in this 
century. If you do not hold out, we are 
finished. 


Similar sentiments have been voiced 
by President Marcos, of the Philippines, 
and Thanat Khoman, Foreign Minister 
of Thailand. 

Charles de Gaulle may sulk over his 
lost colonialism. After defeat in Viet- 
nam, he may find the stand of other 
nations for peace in the Far East a 
threat to peace. 

But the nations immediately involved 
know who is who and what is what. 

They know it is aggression in Viet- 
nam—not civil war. 

They know the ultimate goal of the 
Communists. 

They know, as I know, that South 
Vietnam is merely the opening play of 
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an: attempt to subjugate. all of Southeast 
Asia, through “national liberation.” 

Other than a continuing desire for 
world conquest, the motivation behind 
the Communist aggression in this, part 
of the globe is not, difficult to fathom. 
Southeast, Asia is. one of the richly en- 
dowed areas in the world. 

This is why the French fought so hard 
to maintain their hegemony there. 

The area known as the “rice bowl of 
the world” has the potential to feed the 
hungry of India. and Red China. com- 
bined. 

It contains over 250 million people, or 
some 10 percent of the world’s. popula- 
tion. 

It produces 80 percent of the world’s 
natural rubber and 60 percent of the 
world’s supply of tin. 

Additionally, large amounts of oil, 
copra, bauxite, and sugar are produced 
in this region. 

Is there any wonder that the Com- 
munists deem Southeast Asia such a 
Prize —a prize to be taken by sheer force 
if this country does not stand as we are 
standing in Vietnam and providing the 
shield against aggression? 

This brings me to the final point of 
my remarks, and my answer to another 
question which I believe the American 
people deserve to have anwered: 

And what will be the result. of this 
Nation’s stand in Vietnam? 

What do we hope to achieve? 

The first and most obvious desired re- 
sult. would be the end of aggression 
against South Vietnam. I would hope 
that with the end of this aggression, the 
United States could bring its troops 
home and proceed with. the business of 
assisting. Vietnam in building a strong 
and stable economy and the type of rep- 
resentative democratic government, that 
Iam convinced they want. If we are suc- 
cessful in this effort, then I believe we 
would realize an additional and even 
greater benefit in that we would acquire 
as allies many of the now uncommitted 
Southeast Asian countries. 

On Tuesday, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas pressed the Senator from Illinois, 
questioning: 

What does the Senator say is the objective 
of our war in Vietnam? What is it that we 
wish to achieve that.is worthy of what we are 
doing? Does. he want a colony? 


Would the Senator from Arkansas 
have argued in World War II that our 
goal was to make a colony of Germany 
or of Italy? When we prevailed over 
Japan, did we make that a colony? When 
we assisted the Nationalist Chinese, did 
we make colonies of Quemoy and Matsu? 
When we defended South Korea, did we 
give her colonial government or free gov- 
ernment? When we intervened at the 
Dominican, did we acquire a colony or 
did we give her people freedom? When 
we fiew the blockade and President Ken- 
nedy proclaimed “Ich bin ein Berliner.” 
Did he mean that the people of Berlin 
were American subjects—or symbols of 
a free people for the world to behold? 
Who gave Cuba her first and only free- 
dom? Who gave autonomy to the Philip- 
pines? Who took possessions and gave 
them statehood and citizenship? No, my 
colleagues, to suggest that our stand in 
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Vietnam is tinged by any other than a 
hope for world peace and freedom belies 
the history of this Republic and her 
people. 

It has been said that in political dis- 
cussion, heat is in inverse proportion to 
knowledge, and the debate on Vietnam 
proves the point. The torrent of argu- 
ment has completely obscured the great- 
ness of the battle. This greatness lies 
not in destroying the enemy but in build- 
ing a nation. General Westmoreland calls 
it “the work of a generation.” This is the 
first time in history that men engaged in 
war are at the same time building a free 
society. The eyes of over 1 billion peo- 
ple in the Far East watch with interest. 
Since the emergence of Red China, 
Peking has told these people that the 
white man was not interested in the 
yellow man; that rich America had no 
concern for the poor lands of the Pacific; 
and that communism was the wave of 
the future. Now 38 nations are actively 
engaged in the support of South Viet- 
nam. And the greatest Asian effort to 
preserve its own freedom is underway. 
The real issue is not between those who 
want to escalate and those who want to 
come to terms. The fundamental issue is 
whether America, the world’s richest and 
most powerful nation, possesses the 
greatness of heart, the tenacity of spirit, 
and the moral strength to give what 
communism has failed to give the na- 
tions—a great and satisfying purpose for 
living as well as the means for livelihood. 
In other words, the issue is not the es- 
calation of the military, but the escala- 
tion of the spirit of man. We have al- 
ready taken significant steps down that 
road. A new constitution has been pro- 
mulgated and a representative govern- 
ment chosen in free elections. American 
aid has brought to the people of South 
Vietnam health care, and agricultural 
technology. But far more important than 
money, machines, and materialism—we 
have brought them hope. Hope that a 
war of 20 years duration might finally 
come to an end—hope that they might 
be permitted to live in peace and pros- 
perity. 

If we can do this for Vietnam, we can 
do it for the millions of Asia. And, un- 
wittingly, for the first time, we would 
have a Far East policy—a policy with 
which we can all agree. And even more 
significant, we will have come one step 
closer to the end of Communist aggres- 
sion and one step closer to world free- 
dom and world peace. If we can make 
that step, then we will have indeed served 
our national interest well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator from Mississippi was to have 
been . Since he is not in the 
Chamber, the Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 


VIETNAM—A RESOLUTION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators Bennett, Bodds, BYRD of Vir- 
ginia, CARLSON, CLARK, COTTON, CURTIS, 
HANSEN, HATFIELD, HRUSKA, JAVITS, JOR- 
DAN of Idaho, MORTON, PEARSON, PROUTY, 
RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, SCOTT, TALMADGE, 
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THURMOND, and YounG of North Dakota, 
Iam submitting the following resolution: 
S. Res. 173 

Whereas a solution of the Vietnam war 
can best be found through regional coopera- 
tion in military, diplomatic, economic and 
psychological efforts; and 

Whereas pending negotiations for a just 
settlement of the war, the non-Communist 
nations of Asia must work together; and 

Whereas the leaders of these nations in- 
sist that prosecution of the war is of vital 
concern to their peoples: and 

Whereas the leaders of South Vietnam in- 
sist that prosecution of the war is essential 
to the security of their country, 

Resolved, in the hope that it will promote 
more Allied cooperation in bringing an end 
to the war, it is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(a) The Armed Forces of the United States 
should not continue to bear an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of the fighting in Vietnam; 
and 


(b) The non-Communist nations of Asia, 
including South Vietnam, should contribute 
substantially more manpower and resources 
to share the military diplomatic, economic 
and psychological tasks in Vietnam; and 

(c) The President of the United States 
should move with greater determination to 
obtain commitments of such manpower and 
resources in support of the effort in Vietnam. 


Mr. President, less than 3 months be- 
fore his death, President Kennedy said 
of the Vietnam war and of our South 
Vietnamese allies: 

In the final analysis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, wc can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as ad- 
visers, but they have to win it, the people 
of Vietnam .... 


At that time Asian troops still carried 
the burden of the war. There were only 
15,000 American forces in South 
Vietnam. 

Today the United States carries the 
burden of the war. More than half a mil- 
lion American men are involved there 
now. Asian troops, other than the South 
Vietnamese themselves, number fewer 
than 50,000. In some periods, American 
casualties have surpassed South Viet- 
namese casualties. 

Despite President Johnson’s 1964 
warning that “We don’t want our Amer- 
ican boys to do the fighting for Asian 
boys,” we are tied down in a land war in 
Asia and we have taken over the major 
burden of combat from the South Viet- 
namese. In other words, it has become 
our war. 

I think this is as much a mistake today 
as it would have been in 1963, when Pres- 
ident Kennedy spoke, or in 1964, when 
President Johnson spoke. U.S. domina- 
tion of the war is a mistake because 
American men and money are being 
sucked into the quicksand of Vietnam in 
extravagant numbers, and the end is no- 
where in sight. It is a mistake because it 
is the Asians’ freedom and right to self 
determination that presumably will be 
endangered if South Vietnam falls. The 
war is already costing the United States 
almost $30 billion a year, yet failure 
threatens Asian security far more than 
our own. 

It is long since time that Asian nations 
did their part by contributing greater 
economic and military aid to the effort in 
South Vietnam. They should be involved 
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also in the psychological tasks of pacifi- 
cation and in diplomatic initiatives 
toward negotiations. By our presence in 
Vietnam, we have saved these nations 
millions of dollars they otherwise might 
have had to spend on national security. 
It is time they invested a portion of that 
saving in the support of South Vietnam. 

By this I do not mean that the war 
should be escalated. Rather, I would hope 
that fresh incoming Asian troops and 
pacification teams would gradually 
lighten the load borne by our men. In- 
stead of American manpower soaring to 
600,000 and more, we might gradually 
decrease the necessity for more Amer- 
ican troops. Although we might help to 
equip new Asian contingents, our own 
share of the bill in Vietnam would be 
somewhat smaller. We could thus afford 
to attend better to some of our domestic 
problems, particularly the urban crisis. 

Most of the non-Communist Asian na- 
tions have considered helping South Viet- 
nam. But why should they risk the lives 
of their own young men or spend their 
own national treasure when the United 
States seems willing to do it for them, 
and doit alone? 

The United States appears anxious to 
police the entire world. Well, let it, they 
may say to themselves; we will build up 
our own nations, and leave the United 
States to save the world. 

Perhaps that sounds harsh, but I have 
no doubt that there is truth in it. What 
possible incentive is there for other 
nations to assist South Vietnam when 
the United States has so massively and 
completely taken over the war? After all, 
who for a moment thinks the United 
States needs help in fighting its wars? We 
forever boast of our unmatched power. 
We seem willing and able to pour in men 
by the hundreds of thousands wherever 
they are needed. We have announced 
that North Vietnam and the Vietcong 
have been stopped. So why should any 
other nation, wisely putting its own self- 
interest first, expend its resources in 
Vietnam? 

They would not, and generally speak- 
ing, they do not. And as long as we per- 
sist in making this our war, they will not. 

Until we notify them that our commit- 
ment in Southeast Asia is by no means 
open-ended, our potential allies will feel 
they have little to gain and much to lose 
by participating in this struggle. No one 
is anxious to enter a war that others seem 
willing and clearly capable of handling 
themselves. 

I think we must make it clear, espe- 
cially to our Asian friends, that we have 
no intention of indefinitely protecting 
their interests without their full coopera- 
tion and participation. 

Some of these nations can be expected 
to object strenuously as we urge them to 
do their part. Their objections will be 
primarily political and economic. Politi- 
cally, some will say, we cannot afford the 
risks of doing more in Vietnam; many of 
our people are opposed to the war. We 
might remind them that many people 
here are vigorously opposed to a war in 
which our national self-interest seems 
far less at stake than that of Asian na- 
tions closer to the conflict. 

Economically, they will protest, the war 
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in Vietnam deserves low priority—we 
cannot afford to help the Vietnamese and 
still do all that we want to do in our own 
lands. In reply, we might remind them 
of our estimated budget deficit of $29 
billion; we might show them the front 
page of any American newspaper: stories 
of riots, slums, crime, poverty, and pol- 
lution indicate that we are sacrificing 
many urgent projects at home to help 
Asians half-a-world away. Surely they 
can sacrifice as much to assist their own 
neighbors. 

The primary purpose of the resolution 
I am introducing today is to indicate to 
our Asian friends that the United States 
wants and needs their help, and to bol- 
ster the hand of the President in getting 
that help. Whether we feel our country 
is doing too much in Vietnam or too 
little, I think most of us agree that our 
Asian allies are not doing enough. This 
resolution indicates just that. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Illinois 
and I had a rather protracted dialog on 
several questions affecting our foreign 
policy in Asia earlier this week. The point 
raised here is a part of the pattern of 
that dialog. Thus, I hesitate to repeat 
some of the things said on that occasion. 
The real burden of it comes down to this: 
That the governments in Asia know that 
their fates are hanging in the balance as 
to how the war comes out in Vietnam. 

Where I believe the Senator from 
Illinois misses their point, as one candid 
enough to say so, is that when the break- 
through began a little over 2 years ago, 
they did not have the resources or the 
trained manpower ready to move that 
fast in order to stop it. The only alter- 
native facing them at that time, in their 
opinion, was to knuckle under, to learn 
to live under an umbrella held over them 
by the Chinese. They say so, in all blunt- 
ness. The Philippines, Malaysia, Thai- 
land, Indonesia now all say that. In- 
donesia came very close to such a 
demise. 

It seems to me that our first priority, 
in our national interest, leaving them out 
of it for the moment, is to try to prevent 
that from happening. I think that this 
is the difference, in the national interest 
of our country, that Southeast Asia not 
come apart, that it not go under, that 
it not come under the domination of 
mainland China. 

Therefore, it puts this matter in a 
different order of things. As we said the 
other day in colloquy, we all want more 
help from everyone, from our friends in 
Europe, in Latin America, and in Asia. 
But I think we have to bear in mind that 
these people are already contributing a 
great deal. This is an area which makes 
a difference to them. When I say “a great 
deal,” we are talking in relative terms, 
because of what our disproportionate 
eapability, sometimes, can do to diminish 
what they, in fact, are doing. 

Suffice it to suggest that the total non- 
American, non-ARVN manpower con- 
tribution in South Vietnam is larger than 
was the total non-American, non-Korean 
contribution in the Korean war, that 
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some headway is being made, that this 
has been a rather steady growth of par- 
ticipation by the Southeast Asians them- 
selves. I think the highest point reached 
in the Korean war was 48,000 troops out- 
side of the ROK’s and the Americans. 
The present non-American, non-Viet- 
namese manpower commitment in the 
field right now is approximately 60,000— 
59,000-plus. 

They are moving in the right direc- 
tion. I think that, when we add to that 
the varied kinds of contributions made 
by the Asians, it is an injustice to them 
to cast aspersions on their efforts, and 
particularly for us to appear to be— 
I guess we could say—blackjacking them 
into greater participation. Their efforts 
have been going on, if I may say so to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
vigorously, and they have been contin- 
uing at every level through every source 
and through every kind of official and 
nonofficial channel at all times to try 
to get them to mobilize all of which they 
are capable. 

It is important that we be mindful of 
the difference between Americans per- 
suading friends and allies to partici- 
pate, and a totalitarian regime com- 
manding satellites. There is a difference 
between allies and satellites. I think that 
the process of negotiating with allies 
who are equals, in the international sov- 
ereignty sense, requires a great deal more 
finesse, sophistication, and understand- 
ing on our part to try to bring it about. 

The fact that the participation of the 
Asian countries has steadily riser. rather 
than declined, as the Senator suggests in 
part (a) of his resolution, should sug- 
gest to him as well that we are moving 
forward on this front. 

The Koreans have more men commit- 
ted there, in proportion to their popula- 
tion, than does the United States. The 
ARVN groups have multiplied their 
troop commitments in the past 6 months 
at a greater rate—again, in line with 
the proportional manpower commitment 
statistics. 

They are not shying away from an ef- 
fort. They are not reneging on an obli- 
gation. I could take the time to go na- 
tion by nation, but I will not take that 
time. I will put it in only as a matter 
of record from a whole collection of 
between 30 and 40 nations which are 
doing something. But, in particular, the 
breakdown on the Asian nations and 
what they are doing, I think, belongs in 
it as part of the picture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
eras e and facts covering this sub- 

ect. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREE WoRLD ASSISTANCE TO VIETNAM AS OF 
OCTOBER 1, 1967 

Thirty-one nations besides the United 
States are assisting Viet-Nam under the Free 
World Assistance Program. Six other coun- 
tries not considered part of the FWA program 
and the United Nations also assist, and prom- 
ises of help have come from three other 
nations. Five Asian countries now have al- 
most 60,000 troops on the ground in Viet- 
aie: detailed listing by geographic area 
0 : 
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FAR EAST 
Australia 

Australia is providing a wide and substan- 
tial range of aid to Viet-Nam under the Co- 
lombo Plan and by direct bilateral assistance. 
Economic aid since 1964 is valued at more 
than $10 million. 

Military aid consists of: 

1. Approximately 5,750 combat troops in- 
cluding a brigade and support, and a squad- 
ron of 8 Canberra bombers. In addition, they 
provide naval assistance and a guided missile 
destroyer. 

2. 100 combat advisors (primarily special- 
ists in jungle warfare). 

3. A 73-man air force unit at Vung Tau 
with six Australian caribou planes which fiy 
daily logistical transport missions in sup- 
port of Vietnamese military forces. 

Economic and technical assistance in- 
cludes: 

1. Three surgical teams, totaling 37 per- 
sonnel, in 3 provincial hospitals. These 
teams, in addition to performing major op- 
erations, have established a blood bank and 
are giving lessons in nursing. 

2. A group of civil engineers working on 
water supply and road construction projects. 

3. Three experts in dairy and crop prac- 
tices and radio techniques. 

4. Training of 130 Vietnamese in Australia. 

5. In goods and materials: 1,250,000 text- 
books in Vietnamese for rural schools; 3,300 
tons of corrugated roofing for Vietnamese 
military dependents’ housing; 6 large com- 
munity windmills; 15,750 sets of hand tools; 
400 radio sets and 2,400 loud-speakers; 16,- 
000 blankets and 14,000 cases of condensed 
milk. 

6. A 55 kilowatt broadcasting station at 
Ban Me Thuot. 

The Australian Government decided on 
February 1 to increase its non-military aid 
to Viet-Nam during FY 1967 to $2 million. 
This will permit substantial enlargement of 
current medical and civic action p 
and the undertaking of new projects such as 
providing equipment for refugee resettlement 
centers. 

Republic of China 

The Republic of China has provided: 

1. An 80-man agricultural team. 

2. An 18-man military psychological war- 
fare team. 

3. A 34-man electrical power mission un- 
der the leadership of Taipower. 

4. A16-man surgical team. 

China has also provided training for more 
than 200 Vietnamese in Taiwan. In the way 
of goods and materials, they have provided 
26 aluminum prefabricated warehouses, agri- 
cultural tools, seeds and fertilizers, 500,000 
copies of mathematics textbooks and an elec- 
trical power substation. 

Japan 

Japan has provided over $55 million worth 
of economic assistance to Viet-Nam, chiefly 
through reparations. Japan has sent two 
medical teams, considerable amounts of 
medical goods (4,544 cases), 20,000 transistor 
radios and 25 ambulances. It has provided 
technical personnel and funds for the con- 
struction of a large power dam across the Da 
Nhim River and electrical transmission line. 
A new medical aid agreement ($1.1 million) 
was signed in June 1967. 

Korea 

Korea has sent approximately 48,800 troops 
including: 

1. 2 combat divisions and 1 combat bri- 
gade. 

2. A 130-man Mobile Army Surgical Hos- 
pital (MASH). 

3. 10 military instructors in Korean karate 
for training Vietnamese military in hand- 
to-hand combat. 

4. A 2,200-man Task Force Unit composed 
of the following elements: 1 Army engineer 
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battalion, 1 Headquarters group, 1 Army 
Transportation company, 1 Marine Corps En- 
gineer company, 1 Infantry battalion, 1 LST 
and 2 LSMs, 1 Composite Support unit (com- 
munications, medical supplies, etc.). 

Korean military medical personnel are pro- 
viding some medical care to the local popu- 
lation in areas where ROK troops are sta- 
tioned. In addition, 7 civilian medical teams 
totalling 118 doctors, nurses and support 
personnel are working in provincial health 
programs. 

Laos 

One million kip ($4,167) for flood relief in 
1965 and a small cash donation for refugees 
in 1966. 

Malaysia 

Since 1963, Malaysia has trained over 2,000 
Vietnamese military and police officers. 
Groups of 30-60 are regularly sent for about 
@ month’s training in counterinsurgency 
with Malaysian Special Constabulary. Malay- 
sia has previously provided substantial 
amounts of counterinsurgency materials, 
primarily military and police transport such 
as armored behicles, Medicines and relief 
supplies have also been donated. 

New Zealand 

New Zealand has sent an artillery battery 
and an infantry company (approximately 350 
men) and provided a 25-man army engineer 
detachment. 

In non-military aid, New Zealand has sent 
a 15-man surgical team, and a professor in 
English language for the University of 

A second 16-man medical team will 
be sent to Binh Dinh province. They are 
presently training 83 Vietnamese in New 
Zealand and have provided NZ£7,500 ($21,000) 
for equipment for a technical high school. 
They are also assisting by providing approxi- 
mately $600,000 for a science building at the 
University of Saigon. 
Philippines 

The Philippine Government has sent a 
2,000-man military engineering unit with 
security support personnel, a station hospital, 
and rural health and civic action teams. 

In non-military aid, approximately 60 
Philippine civic action personnel including 
military and civilian medical teams have 
been working in Viet-Nam for several years. 

A Thailand 

Thailand has sent a total of approximately 
2,200 men including a recently arrived com- 
bat brigade. A 150-man Thai naval group 
Manning an LST and PGM patrol craft ar- 
rived in Viet-Nam in December 1966. A 35- 
man air force contingent has been flying op- 
erational transport missions for the Viet- 
namese forces. The Thais have also been pro- 
viding jet training for Vietnamese pilots in 
Thailand 


In non-military aid, the Thais have pro- 
vided rice for refugees and cement and zinc 
roofing materials. At the Manila Conference, 
the Thais offered the Vietnamese a $20 mil- 
lon rice credit. The Thais have also an- 
nounced they will send a medical unit to 
Viet-Nam. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Greece 
Greece has contributed $15,000 worth of 
medical supplies. 
Iran 
Iran has contributed 1,000 tons of petro- 
leum products to Viet-Nam and has des- 
- patched a 20-man medical team to Viet-Nam. 
Turkey 
Turkey has provided medicines and also 
offered to provide a substantial amount of 
cement. 
EUROPE 
Austria 
Austria has offered to supply medical sup- 
plies, blankets, tents, through the Austrian 
Red Cross. 
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Belgium 
Belgium has provided medicines and an 
ambulance and has given scholarships for 
15 Vietnamese to study in Belgium. 


Denmark 


Denmark has provided medical supplies 
and has offered to train 12 Vietnamese 
nurses in Denmark. 


Germany 
Personnel in Vietnam 


A 3,000-ton hospital ship, the “helgoland” 
with 8 doctors, 30 other medical personnel 
and 145 beds is on duty in Viet-Nam. 

Seven Germans, a director and six in- 
structors, are teaching at the new Vietnam- 
ese-German Technical High School at Thu 
Duc near Saigon. At Hue University there 
are five Germans: three physicians in the 
Medical School, a professor of music, a pro- 
fessor of German language, and one expert 
in forestry is working at the Department of 
Rural Affairs, Saigon. 

Vietnamese in Germany 

Forty Vietnamese are studying in Germany 
and the Germans have agreed to accept 30 
more primarily for training as future in- 
structors in the technical high school. A 
considerable number have previously been 
trained. 

Goods and Materials 


The Germans have provided the following 
credits: 

(1) DM 15 million ($3.75 million) for im- 
port of German products such as machine 
tools, fertilizer, etc. The piastre funds gen- 
erated go to the National Office of Agricul- 
tural Credit to aid farmers, particularly with 
loans; 

(2) a credit of DM 50 million ($12.5 mil- 
lion) for development of the major indus- 
trial complex at An Hoan-Nong Son; 

(3) a credit for DM 20 million ($5 million) 
for construction of an abattoir at Saigon- 
Cholon, and three coastal vessels; 

(4) a credit of DM 500,000 ($125,000) for 
equipment at the Vietnamese-German Tech- 
nical High School at Thu Duc. 

In April 1966, the Germans announced a 
gift of DM 17.5 million ($4.4 million) worth 
of pharmaceuticals, the first shipments of 
which have arrived. Also in the medical field, 
they have provided two mobile dental clinics 
and 30 ambulances for the Ministry of 
Health. 

In June 1966, the Cabinet voted DM 25 
million (US $6.25 million) for new aid to 
Viet-Nam including: 

(1) sending 25 experts to establish a 
refugee center; 

(2) building a home for wayward youths; 

(3) expansion of eight social centers and 
construction of a ninth, and 

(4) establishment of a training center for 
social workers. The Germans have also do- 
mated 260 tons of rice for refugee relief 
programs. 

Italy 


The Italians provided a 10-man surgical 
team and have offered science scholarships to 
10 Vietnamese to study in Italy. 


Luzembourg 


Luxembourg has provided plasma and 
blood transfusion equipment. 
The Netherlands 
The Dutch have undertaken to build 5 
tuberculosis centers in Saigon; sites for 3 
have been selected. In August, the Nether- 
lands announced a contribution of $355,000 
for a 4-year UN project in social welfare, part 
of the $1 million they have earmarked for UN 
projects in Viet-Nam. In 1964, the Dutch 
gave antibiotics and 4 scholarships for Viet- 
namese. They previously provided a dredge. 
Spain 
Spain has sent a 12-man medical team to 
Viet-Nam and has provided 800 pounds of 
medicines, medical equipment and blankets. 
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United Kingdom 

The United Kingdom has supplied eco- 
nomic aid valued at more than $2 million in 
the past three years. It has provided six 
civilians for the British Advisory Mission and 
a Professor of English at Hue University. 
Twenty-one Vietnamese are receiving train- 
ing in the United Kingdom. A pediatric team 
of four British doctors and six nurses went to 
Viet-Nam in August 1966. 

In 1963-64, the United Kingdom provided 
the following goods and materials: Labora- 
tory equipment for Saigon University; a 
typesetting machine for the Government 
Printing Office; a cobalt deep-ray therapy 
unit for the National Cancer Institute; var- 
ious equipment for the faculties of Medi- 
cine, Science and Pharmacy at Saigon Uni- 
versity, the Meteorologic Service and the 
Agricultural School at Saigon, and Atomic 
Research Establishment at Dalat and the 
Faculty of Education at Hue. In 1965-1966, 
British economic aid totalled $226,800 for 
roadbuilding equipment, diesel fishing boat 
engines, and portable anesthetic machines. 
Total aid in British FY 1967 was $515,200 
and it is estimated $666,400 will be expended 
in FY 1968. 

LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina 

Argentina is contributing 5,000 tons of 
wheat. 

Brazil 

Brazil has sent a substantial quantity of 
medical supplies which was carried to Viet- 
Nam by a Brazilian Air force plane and has 
also provided coffee. 

Costa Rica 


Costa Rica is contributing an ambulance 
for use in Viet-Nam. 


Dominican Republic 

Cement has been offered by the Dominican 

Republic for use in Viet-Nam, 
Ecuador 

Ecuador has sent medical supplies to Viet- 

Nam, 
Guatemala 
Guatemala has sent 15,000 doses of ty- 


phoid-paratyphoid serum for use in Viet- 
Nam, 


Honduras 
Honduras has contributed drugs and dry 
goods for refugees in Viet-Nam, flown there 
on a Honduras Air Force plane. 


Uruguay 

Uruguay has contributed $21,500 for relief 

supplies and medicine for Viet-Nam. 
Venezuela 

Venezuela has provided 500 tons of rice 
for refugee relief, and two civilian doctors 
are working in Viet-Nam. 

AFRICA 
Liberia 

A contribution of $50,000 has been made 
by Liberia for the purchase of hospital 
equipment and other medical supplies for 
Viet-Nam. 

Tunisia 

Tunisia has made available 15 to 20 schol- 

arships for Vietnamese. 
NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 

Almost $6 million of development assist- 
ance to Viet-Nam has been provided by 
Canada. 

1. Since 1964 Canada has supplied more 
than $4.5 million in economic aid. It in- 
creased its aid to South Viet-Nam this fiscal 
year allocating $1 million for medical assist- 
ance including providing ten 200-bed emer- 
gency hospital units. The first two units have 
arrived and have been installed at Phan 
Tiet and at Phu Tho near Saigon. A Cana- 
dian doctor and technician visited Viet-Nam 
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in the fall to inspect potential sites. Canada 
has sent 650,000 doses of polio vaccine for 
Vietnamese school children and offered addi- 
tional vaccines against polio, TB and small- 
pox. Consideration is being given to estab- 
lishment of a children’s rehabilitation cen- 
ter in Viet-Nam. 

2. Since 1958, Canada has provided $850,000 
worth of food aid for Viet-Nam. Funds gen- 
erated by sales are used for capital construc- 
tion projects in Viet-Nam. 

8. A new science building for the medical 
faculty at the University of Hue is being 
built costing about $333,000, drawn from 
counterpart funds generated by sales of food 
supplied by Canada. Construction has passed 
the half-way mark. 

4. The Canadians have also agreed to con- 
struct an auditorium for the Faculty of Sci- 
ences at Hue University which will cost about 
$125,000. 

5. Canada is printing half a million copies 
of a social sciences textbook for Vietnamese 
grade school children. 

6. Personnel in Viet-Nam.—A Canadian 
Supervisor has been at Quang Ngai supervis- 
ing construction of a small TB Clinic which 
the Canadians are funding. The Canadians 
have sent two doctors and four nurses to 
staff the clinic. A professor of orthopedics is 
working at Cho Ray Hospital, Saigon, and 
there is a Canadian teacher at the University 
of Hue. 

7. Vietnamese in Canada—380 Colombo 
Plan trainees and a total of 463 trainees un- 
der all programs, including those sponsored 
by other agencies and third countries (as well 
as Colombo Plan), have been trained in Can- 
ada. There are currently 231 Vietnamese stu- 
dents in Canada. 


OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Six other nations whose help does not fall 
under the Free World Assistance Program 
have provided valuable assistance to Viet- 
Nam in economic and humanitarian fields. 


France 


Since 1956, France has contributed about 
$115 million in assistance to South Viet- 
Nam. Present aid is running at a rate of 
about $4 million per year, largely in the cul- 
tural field. 

In 1965 France had nearly 500 persons 
serving in South Viet-Nam, Among them were 
65 experts under France’s program of eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, including 32 
physicians, professors and other medical per- 
sonnel. Under its cultural programs, 471 pro- 
fessors (350 French and 121 Vietnamese) were 
teaching at 9 French-teaching institutions, 
and 30 French professors are at Vietnamese 
institutions. France provided in 1965 for 
Vietnamese to study in France, 55 fellowships 
for technical training and 85 academic fel- 
lowships. These programs are continuing on 
a somewhat reduced scale. 

France has provided low-interest credits 
of 100 million francs ($20 million) for 
financing imports of French equipment for 
Vietnamese industry, a grant of 500,000 
francs ($100,000) for equipment for L’Ecole 
Nationale d’Ingenieurs des Arts Industriels. 

In 1960 France extended a low-interest 
credit of 70 million francs ($14 million) to 
aid construction of the major coal and 
chemical complex at An Hoa Nong Son south 
of Da Nang which is underway. It also pro- 
vides a low-interest, five-year credit of 60 
million francs ($12 million) for construction 
of Viet-Nam's largest cement-producing 
complex with plants at Hatien and Thu Duc. 
In 1964, France provided a 930,000 francs 
($186,000) grant for the installation of a 
training center for electrical technicians and 
in 1965 a gift of 1.25 million francs ($250,000) 
for teaching equipment, primarily in the 
medical fleld. 

Ireland 


The Irish people have contributed £1,000 
($2,800) for Vietnamese flood victims 
through their Red Cross. 
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Israel 


Israel made a gift of pharmaceutical sup- 
plies for flood victims and will train five 
Vietnamese in irrigation and animal hus- 


bandry. 
Norway 


Norway sent a contribution through the 
International Red Cross for flood victims 
in February 1965. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan made a financial contribution for 
assistance to flood victims and donated 
clothing for them. 


Switzerland 


The Swiss have provided microscopes for 
the University of Saigon. The Swiss Red Cross 
has sent an 1l-man medical team through 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross to work in a provincial hospital in the 
Central Highlands of South Viet-Nam, 


U.N. aid to Vietnam 


The United Nations and its specialized 
agencies are also making a significant con- 
tribution to the social and economic develop- 
ment of Viet-Nam. Under the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance of the U.N. 
Development Program, 15 technical assist- 
ance projects are scheduled for 1967 and 
1968 at a cost of $724,475. These projects 
range across such varied fields as maternal 
and child health, labor administration, edu- 
cational planning, telecommunications, me- 
teorology and civil aviation. Among the par- 
ticipating agencies are ILO, FAO, UNESCO, 
WHO, ICAO, ITU, WMO, and the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs of the U.N. 
In addition UNICEF has substantially ex- 
panded its health and child care programs 
with the 1967 program totalling $562,000, an 
increase over the 1966 level of $226,000. 

Several major projects financed by the 
Special Fund of the U.N. Development Pro- 
gram are about to get underway. A National 
Technical Center (total international con- 
tribution approximately $1.5 million), with 
UNESCO is becoming operational. The Spe- 
cial Fund in January approved a Fisheries 
Development Project including exploratory 
and experimental fishing in the waters of 
the South China Sea, to be executed by FAO 
at a cost of $1.3 million, Also being nego- 
tiated is a Social Welfare Training Center to 
be executed by the Bureau of Social Affairs 
of the U.N. ECAFE is pressing ahead with 
regional projects of benefit to the nations of 
the Mekong Basin and has undertaken sur- 
veys of irrigation, hydro-electric facilities 
and bridge construction projects in Viet- 
Nam, 

While we hold the lne, the Asians are 
busily at work trying to get new programs 
off the ground that they themselves will be 
responsible for—all aimed at making Eastern 
Asia better. These programs include six 
points: 

1. Asian Development Bank—which was 
launched at the initiative of a Burmese by 
the name of U Nyun. 

2. The Mekong Basin Commission—with 
blueprints for power development as vast 
as the TVA. 

3. Asian-Pacific Council—formed one year 
ago in Seoul is preparing for its second ses- 
sion. 

4. Association of Southeast Asia—has been 
reactivated, 

5. The Southeast Asian Ministers of Educa- 
tion—are now organized. 

6. Conference on Asian Economic Develop- 
ment. 

These and other groups like them include 
cooperative efforts on hydroelectric power, 
transportation, resource development, scien- 
tific and technical research, trade, finance. 

Additional facts: 

1, Korea is furnishing 48,000 troops out of 
a total population of 29,000,000. 

2. Free World troops have more than 
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doubled over the last year and a half, now 
total 59,650. 

3. Incremental troop increase of 65,000 an- 
nounced by GVN in July equates a 700,000 
increase in U.S. armed forces. 

4. Philcag (Philippines force) represents 
15% of Philippine Army. 


5. Comparison: 
Korean War.—Non-U.S./ROK 


amounted to 48,000 (approx.). 

Viet-Nam War—There are now almost 
60,000 non-U.S./GVN forces. 

6. Total Asian contribution in Viet Nam 
far greater than in UN force in Korea. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, finally, let 
me say to my good friend from Illinois 
that, much as appreciate and have seri- 
ously weighed and studied the proposal 
he had to make, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it cannot contribute to the 
goal we would all like to see where we 
still get more and more. Instead it poses a 
hazard. 

The hazard is that it is premised on 
the assumption that there is nothing 
going on; that there are no efforts being 
made. 

Part (c) of the resolution says that the 
President, if I may read it exactly, should 
move with greater determination. These 
are relative terms. I do not know how to 
define “greater determination.” Greater 
than what? Great determination is al- 
ready a matter of fact. Great efforts 
are exerted even right now. It seems to 
me we might run the very risk that some 
thrust from the floor of the Senate at 
this particular moment might well upset 
long negotiations that have been under- 
way for some time. 

A big power negotiating with a sover- 
eign equal in a sensitive area of the world 
is a very, very sensitive operation at best. 
It would seem to me that if the Senate 
were to proceed to act on this proposal 
at this moment, it could well place in 
jeopardy those efforts which have been 
underway for a long time to bring even 
more participation on the part of South- 
east Asia. 

So I would question the wisdom of 
seeking to enter the channels of diplo- 
macy by pressure from the floor of the 
Senate without being fully mindful of 
what was already moving ahead and 
underway. I think that does not speak 
well of the more sophisticated position 
that the United States of America, as a 
leader of a major portion of the world, 
has to learn to live with, and accommo- 
date itself to, the great patience that big 
nations have to exert, if they are going to 
be responsible for the consequences of 
their acts, in trying to understand the 
movements of the smaller countries 
which are so overwhelmingly overshad- 
owed by the large ones. 

I would say, when all this is added up, 
that the peoples in Southeast Asia are 
making steadily increasing efforts as 
their own capabilities are increasing, as 
their own mobilizing efforts are inten- 
sifying. Let us not sell them short, 
whether we are talking about the Thais 
on the one hand, or, on the other hand, 
the Filipinos or Koreans or Austrians, 
or even the Indians. Do not leave out the 
Indians, for they have, in contrast to the 
days of Mahatma Gandhi, 465,000 In- 
dian troops mobilized today on the 
frontiers with China. That is another 
element which belongs in the overall 


forces 
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picture of Asia now and the commit- 
ments that have been undertaken there. 
Likewise, the presence of the Indian 
troops, it seems to me at least, inhibits 
the freedom of action which might 
otherwise lead to a reckless commitment 
of troops from the north into Vietnam. 

It is that kind of equation that adds 
itself to the balance of forces in deal- 
ing with the scale of relative power bal- 
ances in eastern Asia. 

I am reluctant to mention Taiwan at 
all, because there are those who reck- 
lessly suggest, “Why don’t you get the 
Taiwanians?” I know the Senator from 
Illinois stands as one of those who recog- 
nizes that that would be suicidal in terms 
of committing the mainland Chinese. 
But even the presence of the Taiwanians 
should not cause misapprehension be- 
cause they involve troops directly across 
the Strait of Formosa. That, too, is a 
restraint. That, too, lessens the kind of 
pressure that could be brought from the 
north. 

So I think it is important that we keep 
all of this in balance. I think it is im- 
portant to remember that there is more 
there than meets the more sensational 
headlines about commitments. 

Furthermore, I think what we would be 
doing in the Senator’s resolution would 
be to downgrade or to impugn the role 
of the President in a very active field in 
ways that are better not talked about 
or realized in terms of improvement in 
participation and in policy positions in 
general; and the refinement of this 
factor in itself is not best achieved on 
the open floor of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, so that 
we do not delay the proceedings of the 
Senate this afternoon, I should like to 
comment for just a moment on my dis- 

colleague’s remarks and then 
insert in the Recorp the analysis I have 
made on the amount of assistance being 
offered by foreign countries, including 
our own friends in Southeast Asia, and 
other countries, to indicate my concern 
that they do have the potential for con- 
tributing substantially more. 

I would like to say this is not at all 
an attempt to blackjack. As the distin- 
guished Senator knows, I have carried on 
conversations with the State Department 
and Defense Department over a period 
of a year and a half, and with other 
Members of this body, about my deep 
concern that the American people have 
felt, and I have felt, that the sacrifice 
being asked of us is considerably greater 
than the sacrifice being asked of those 
whose security and well-being is very 
much at stake. 

Mention has been made of the contri- 
bution by the South Koreans. I think 
we have to take into account that 
whereas they have 45,000 of their forces 
in Vietnam, we have 50,000 of American 
forces today still in South Korea, so that 
their net is not very great as a contribu- 
tion, though we deeply appreciate it. 

But it is my feeling that they could 
contribute 30,000 more South Korean 
forces. I would much prefer them to do 
it than to have a further escalation with 
30,000 more American forces. 

When we come to the question of 
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what countries could do, while I recog- 
nize the delicacy of negotiations, I think 
we can be frank with Australia and New 
Zealand, for example, who have been our 
allies and who recognize that their terri- 
torial integrity and political freedom 
could be endangered, particularly when 
we have, with respect to New Zealand, 
150, to be increased to 360. It is a small 
country, but I still feel they could do 
more. I would say Australia could step 
up its support by two or three times. 

I would appreciate permission to put 
in the body of the Recorp, by unanimous 
consent, the contribution being made by 
these countries, all of which is appreci- 
ated, to indicate the level of continuing 
support. 

I hope to strengthen the hand of the 
President by this resolution to indicate 
that a number of those in Congtess be- 
lieve, as the Senator has reiterated on 
this floor, that every chance we have to 
indicate that we have asked them for 
more help, we should do it. I think the 
fact of 25 of our colleagues being added 
to the voice of the administration would 
be an important addition. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will he 
yield to me while the Senator has the 
floor? 

Mr. PERCY. Yes; with the understand- 
ing that the Senator from Mississippi 
has precedence then. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish 
only to make a concluding comment. 
Then I shall be glad to yield the floor to 
the Senator. 

Each country, deciding in the light of 
all of its commitments, its local prob- 
lems at home, its economic capabilities, 
its political stability, knows best where 
it can make its meaningful contributions 
and where those are to be negotiated. 
I doubt that we here in the Senate of 
the United States fully can evaluate all 
the considerations that President Marcos 
has to experience before determining 
what his country can best contribute. 
I doubt that from the floor of the Senate 
of the United States we can understand 
the political and economic questions 
that likewise have to be weighed and 
balanced in Australia in regard to its 
contributions. 

The same way with the Koreans or 
the Thais. All of them would fit this same 
pattern. 

What I call into question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the use of the floor of the Senate 
to tell those countries, in very complex 
situations, what they ought to be doing 
or not be doing in this regard. This is 
underway; it has been going on for a 
long time, and it has already yielded 
results. But I think if my friend were 
to recheck with all those with whom he 
has had conversations in the Pentagon 
and the State Department, he would find 
them in agreement that this especial 
moment is not the most propitious mo- 
ment for this kind of a declaration com- 
ing from the floor of this body. 
Whatever the other factors may be, 
these smaller nations are especially sen- 
sitive over their disproportionate size, 
and for understandable reasons, they do 
not like to get the idea. I am sure, that 
somebody is trying to shove them around, 
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that the big guy is going to use them or 
force them to do something. 

Thus it seems to me that we have to 
lean over backward, at the moment, 
right now, in order not to play into the 
hands of thwarting or obstructing that 
which may be on the verge of yielding 
real dividends at this time. All I am 
saying to my friend from Illinois is that 
this is not the moment to run that risk. 

Given the record of increasing con- 
tributions, given the things that must be 
underway at this very moment, I would 
hope that the Senator would not act 
precipitately or in a too promiscuous way 
in this particular exercise. 

I thank my friend from Illinois for his 
indulgence. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, my only 
motive is a desire to work closely with 
the administration in this regard. As re- 
cently as yesterday, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State indicated that he had no 
objection to a declaration by a Senator 
or a group of Senators, and I have indi- 
cated that I would not press for hearings 
or a vote until such time as it seemed in 
the national interest to do so. But I have 
been talking about this subject for a year 
and a half; I have been as patient as I 
could be, and I have not seen results. I 
am gratified to hear it, if there are going 
to be results forthcoming, 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; I think the Secre- 
tary’s position would be that a very 
broad resolution, without barbs and 
spikes, would be a little more in order; 
that the suggestion that somehow this 
was a club that was going to be held 
over Asians—which is a part of the im- 
plication—and the fact that the Presi- 
dent was moving with greater determi- 
nation, are the things that detract from 
the Senator’s declaration of his wishes 
to try to get something helpful out of 
the Senate. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, and read to me the por- 
tion of my resolution he thinks is a 
club? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. Let me read two sec- 
tions. The first is section (b): 

The non-Communist nations of Asia, in- 
cluding South Vietnam, should contribute 
substantially more manpower and resources 
to share the military, diplomatic, economic, 
and psychological tasks in Vietnam; 


Mr. PERCY. Does the distinguished 
Senator disagree with that? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; as I just spelled out 
in the Record. I think the margin has 
been moving in the other direction. It is 
not enough, I agree with the Senator, 
but I think the effort is being made, these 
gaps are being closed, and the point is 
that now, in the face of the efforts that 
have already been made a matter of 
record, this thus becomes a question of 
high pressure being applied to them for 
still more, when this is already the sub- 
ject of very considerable discussion. 

Point (c) of the Senator’s resolution 
reads as follows: 

The President of the United States should 
move with greater determination to obtain 
commitments of such manpower and re- 
sources in support of the effort in Vietnam. 


That, it seems to me, is a very specific 
thrust at the President, without recog- 
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nition, not only of what has been done, 
but of what is underway even at this 
time. 

I think, in the context of those factors, 
that the proposed resolution could be 
submitted with much more restrained 
language, and still contribute to achiev- 
ing the goal which it would be my hope 
that we commonly share. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 173) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to insert in the Recor at this point 
a summary of other nation’s assistance to 
South Vietnam, as well as a summary of 
U.S. assistance to those nations. 

I do not cite America’s generosity to 
these many nations in the spirit of Shy- 
lock demanding his pound of flesh. I cite 
it as a reminder that freedom has sur- 
vived in this century because free men 
have helped each other in hours of dan- 
ger and need. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
maries were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JAPAN 

Has provided over $55 million worth of 
economic assistance to VN, chiefly through 
reparations, This is repayment of debt and 
should not be included as aid in the war 
effort. 


Has sent two medical teams, 4,544 cases of 


medical goods, 25 ambulances and 20,000 
transistor radios. 

Has provided technical personnel and 
funds for construction of a power dam across 
the Da Nhim River, an electrical transmis- 
sion line, and agreed to participate in the 
construction of a bridge across the Mekong 
near Vinh Long. Funds for power dam from 


reparations; remainder from $7.5 million 
loan, 
U.S. foreign aid to Japan, 1946-66 
Millions 
ü REAPER RSS RE SERS Dit Sd $1, 073.1 
TTT 2, 899. 8 
r erat raion ce 8,972.9 


KOREA 


Has sent about 45,000 troops including two 
combat divisions, a 130-man mobile army 
surgical hospital, 10 karate instructors, and 
a 2,200-man task force. 

Korean military medical personnel provide 
some medical care for local civilians. Seven 
civilian medical teams (118 Koreans) work 
in provincial health programs. 


U.S. foreign aid to Korea, 1946-66 
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PHILIPPINES 

Has sent a 2,000-man military engineering 
unit with security support personnel, a sta- 
tion hospital, and rural health and civic 
action teams. 


U.S. foreign aid to the Philippines, 1946-66 


Million 

— eek — $489. 5 
0 TA 1. 435. 5 
1 1, 925. 0 


THAILAND 


Has sent 2,000 to 2,500 ground forces to 
Vietnam. A 200-man naval group mans an 
LST and PGM patrol craft. A 35-man AF 
contingent files operational transport mis- 
sions for the VN forces. Some Vietnamese 
pilots get jet training in Thailand. Will send 
a medical unit. 

Have provided some rice for refugees, and 
some cement and zinc roofing materials. At 
the Manila Conference offered Vietnam a 
$20 million rice credit. 


U.S. foreign aid to Thailand, 1946-66 


Million 

MIA Sop ned ean a $612.2 
ones nh e a 477.0 
OUR aire baseless er neercnseen 1, 089. 2 


AUSTRALIA 


Has sent 6,300 combat troops, 100 combat 
advisers, a 73-man AF unit with six caribou 
planes which fly logistical support missions 
for Vietnam forces. 

Has given a total of nearly $10 million in 
economic and technical assistance. On Feb. 
1, 1967, decided to increase non-military aid 
during fiscal 1967 to $2 million. 


U.S. foreign aid to Australia, 1946-66 


Million 

CTT $125.9 
r 149. 4 
—T——B era co E 275.3 


NEW ZEALAND 


Military personnel (150) to be increased 
to 360 in Vietnam. Also provide an 8-man 
surgical team, a 16-man medical team to ar- 
rive shortly, and a professor of English for 
University of Saigon. Sent $21,000 for equip- 
ment for a technical high school and $600,- 
000 for a science building for the University 
of Saigon. 


U.S. foreign aid to New Zealand, 1946-66 


Million 

, . a 84. 7 
ens eee 23.0 
Total 27. 7 


DENMARK 
Has provided medical supplies and is train- 
ing Vietnamese nurses in Denmark. 


U.S. foreign aid to Denmark, 1946-66 


Total 6, 676. 7 


In addition, the total U.S. cost of the 
Korean war is officially estimated at $18 bil- 
lion, And today the U.S. has 50,000 military 
personnel and 1,316 civilian military em- 
ployees (as of Mar. 31, 1967) in Korea. 

MALAYSIA 


Has trained about 2,000 Vietnam military 
and police officers. Has previously provided 
military and police vehicles. 


U.S. foreign aid to Malaysia, 1966 
Millions 
Winnt 85k eee $3.8 
r a 43.7 
MOA ESA SS 47.5 
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ITALY 


Has provided a 10-man surgical team and 
offered 10 science scholarships for Vietnamese 
to study in Italy. 


U.S. foreign aid to Italy, 1946-66 


Million 

DG Gosport aie Reyer mine E S $2, 312.4 
, cs eccccmtcacics 3, 780. 5 
TT 6, 092. 9 


Will build five TB centers in Saigon. Has 
contributed $355,000 for a 4-year UN project 
in social welfare as part of a $1 million they 
have earmarked for UN projects in VN. In 
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1964 they gave antibiotics and four scholar- 
ships. Previously provided a dredge. 


U.S. foreign aid to the Netherlands, 1946-66 


Million 

Kc seinen E $1, 240.6 
7 ˙—y9 1, 229. 8 
A —X—— ken, ot! 2. 470. 4 


Has provided 800 pounds of medicines, 
medical equipment and blankets. Has sent 
a 12-man medical team. 


U.S. foreign aid to Spain, 1946-66 


Million 

/ sn me ice wt $608. 6 
77 SE ee ee ree 1,395.7 
ie ee 2, 004. 3 


ARGENTINA 
Has contributed 5,000 tons of wheat. 
U.S. foreign aid to Argentina, 1946-66 


Million 

An . eee 892. 2 
S VUO“—’k'.˙ . ee nn 666. 4 
llt anes 759. 6 


Has sent medical supplies and coffee. 
U.S. foreign aid to Brazil, 1946-66 


Million 

gy ee ince wn eR ee $298 .6 
r RAA a 2, 887. 1 
A 3, 185. 7 


COSTA RICA 
Has contributed an ambulance. 
U.S foreign aid to Costa Rica, 1946-66 


Million 

Anl.... 81. 9 
eee... cs ae ies 147.1 
(( ee 148 .0 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Has offered cement for use in VN. 
U.S. foreign aid to Dominican Republic, 


1946-66 
Million 
FÄ E E rS $17.1 
E gee ae A E E A, 303. 0 
Y 320. 1 
ECUADOR 


Has sent medical supplies to VN. 
U.S. foreign aid to Ecuador, 1946-66 


Million 
%—T—T—T—TT—T—T—T—TT—T—TTT—T—T——— esc, $44.9 
eee 234. 7 

U 279. 6 


GUATEMALA 
Has sent 15,000 doses of typhoid-para- 
typhoid serum, 
U.S. foreign aid to Guatemala, 1946-66 


Million 

MRIN eea a aiia $11.1 
TROTTING aeaee ( 198. 1 
is | Rapa T 209. 2 


HONDURAS 
Has contributed drugs and dry goods for 
refugees. 


U.S. foreign aid to Honduras, 1946-66 


Million 
mn... — 8 $5.3 
ohn ðᷣͤ y ete irene 83. 2 

— —— 88.5 


URUGUAY 
Has contributed $21,500 for relief supplies 
and medicines, 
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U.S. foreign aid to Uruguay, 1946-66 


Million 
—— — ENSE NE 837. 4 
11TTTTTTTT—T—T oer 82. 0 

% 119. 4 


Has provided 500 tons of rice for refugee 
relief and two civilian doctors. 


U.S. foreign aid to Venezuela, 1946-66 


Million 
. 8103. 9 
— ' 288. 8 

1 392. 2 


Has contributed $50,000 for purchase of 
hospital equipment and medical supplies. 


U.S. foreign aid to Liberia, 1946-66 


Million 
c 86. 2 
C 235. 4 

ESI a ae AN SEE aed 241.6 


Has made available a number of scholar- 
ships for Vietnamese. 


U.S. foreign aid to Tunisia, 1946-66 


Million 

j r Ucey 819. 8 
TTT 468. 1 
c eee 487.9 


The Irish people have contributed $2,800 
for flood relief through their Red Cross. 


U.S. foreign aid to Ireland, 1946-55 (ended 
in 1955) 


Has sent drugs for flood victims and is 
training five Vietnemese in irrigation and 
animal husbandry. 


U.S, foreign aid to Israel, 1948-66 


Million 

44: mm EONS SIAR $27.6 
%%% ries me ass 63 eas i 1, 076.9 
Ci ee SS ae yl 1,104.5 


NORWAY 

Sent a contribution for flood victims 

through the International Red Cross in Feb- 
ruary 1965. 


U.S. foreign aid to Norway, 1946-66 
Million 


PAKISTAN 
Sent money and clothing for VN flood 
ctims. 


U.S. foreign aid to Pakistan, 1947-66 


Million 
„ A eee Classified 
EEn OCC RE e rE A ee $3, 072 


Has provided microscopes for the Univer- 
sity of Saigon. The Swiss Red Cross has an 
11-man medical team working in VN. 

There has been no U.S. foreign aid to 
Switzerland. 

TAIWAN 

China (Taiwan) has provided an 80-man 
agricultural team, an 18-man military pay- 
war team, a 12-man electrical power mission, 
and a 10-man surgical team. Has trained over 
200 Vietnamese in Taiwan. Has given 26 
aluminum prefab warehouses, farm tools, 
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seeds and fertilizers, an electrical power sub- 
station, and 500,000 math textbooks. 


U.S. foreign aid to Taiwan, (19497) 966 


Million 

c TT—TTTTTT an $2, 606.0 
r 2, 293.5 
TO Cen eee a ae wt SS 4, 899.5 


LAOS 
Has given $4,167 for flood relief (Feb. 
1965). 
U.S. foreign aid to Laos, 1955-66 
Million 
Military (Classified) 
Economic 


AUSTRIA 
Has offered to supply medical supplies, 


blankets and tents through the Austrian Red 
Cross. 


U.S. foreign aid to Austria, 1966 
Million 
Military (Classified) 
Sone $1, 198 


WEST GERMANY 


Has provided 18 Germans as teachers and 
technicians, and a hospital ship with eight 
doctors and 30 other medical personnel. 
Forty Vietnamese are now studying in West 
Germany, and the Germans have agreed to 
accept 30 more. 

Has given about $22 million in credits and 
a gift of $4.4 million worth of drugs. Has 
provided two mobile dental clinics and 30 
ambulances for the VN Ministry of Health. 

On June 29, 1967, the Cabinet voted $6.25 
million in additional aid to VN in the so- 
cial welfare sector, including 100 buses. 

Has given 260 tons of rice for refugee relief 
programs. 


U.S. foreign aid to West Germany, 1946-66 
Million 
BRM Y= cc. cenadoe ean Sadeennnae $951.5 
Mn oe a 4, 045.9 
r 4. 997. 4 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Has provided six civilian advisors, an 
English professor, and a pediatric team of 
four doctors and six nurses. Twenty-one 
Vietnamese are studying in the UK. In 1963- 
64, the UK provided considerable scientific 
equipment to VN. In 1965-66, the UK gave 
economic aid totalling $226,800. 


U.S. foreign aid to the United Kingdom, 
1946-66 


Million 

Military ----------- --- $1, 034. 5 
eee, oo oe bed ei 8, 010. 4 
r ee 9, 044. 9 


CANADA 

Has provided almost $6 million worth of 
development assistance. 

Nine Canadians are working in VN. There 
are currently 231 Vietnamese students in 
Canada. Canada allocates $1 million for med- 
ical assistance to VN this fiscal year. 


U.S. foreign aid to Canada, 1946-61 


Million 

A AA Sees 813. 1 
%% 23.2 
c- 36. 3 


FRANCE 


Has contributed about $111 million in as- 
sistance to VN since 1956. France has nearly 
500 persons serving in economic, technical, 
cultural and educational programs in Viet- 
nam. 


U.S. foreign aid to France, 1946-66 
Million 
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GREECE 
Has contributed $15,000 worth of medical 
supplies. 
U.S. foreign aid to Greece, 1946-66 


Million 
$1, 854.3 
1, 895.1 


3, 749. 4 


Has contributed one thousand tons of 
petroleum products to VN and has sent a 20- 
man medical team. 


U.S. foreign aid to Iran, 1946-66 


Million 

RGAE an os icra te $895. 2 

e . << ensue seneesnn 856. 8 

TOUI 2 ao ee 1, 752.0 
TURKEY 

Has provided some medicines and has of- 


fered a substantial amount of cement. 
U.S. foreign aid to Turkey, 1946-66 


Million 

e 82, 762. 1 
c stata a oes 2,277.7 
Dcr! 5, 039. 8 


BELGIUM 
Has provided some medicines, an am- 
bulance and scholarships for nine Viet- 
namese to study in Belgium. (Luxembourg 
has given plasma and blood transfusion 
equipment.) 


U.S. foreign aid to Belgium, 1946-66 (with 


Luzembourg) 
Million 
an., aia nee Oe $1, 255.3 
I Sa ai 749. 6 
Teta 2, 004. 0 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with my speech on August 23, ap- 
pearing at pages 23773 through 23776 
of the Recorp, there was recently pub- 
lished in the Washington Post a colume 
entitled “GOP Role in Vietnam Debate 
Can Result in ‘New Look’ Policy,” writ- 
ten by the distinguished columnist David 
S. Broder. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Broder’s article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor» 
as follows: 


GOP ROLE In VIETNAM DEBATE CAN RESULT 7* 
New Look Pouicy 


(By David S. Broder) 


It has taken the better part of two years, 
but the debate about our Vietnam policy, 
which began in the Democratic Party, has 
now become a major interest of the Republi- 
cans. The development is healthy for the 
country, but no one should be misled about 
the probable result. 

The result is not likely to be the nomina- 
tion of an allout “dove” by the Republican 
convention next August or the conversion of 
the presidential campaign next fall into a 
debate between a Republican advocate of 
disengagement and a President who insists 
the struggle must go on, no matter what its 
cost or consequences, 

No one can say such an outcome is im- 
possible, of course, but another result is 
much more likely, Before speculating, how- 
ever, let us look for a moment at the national 
advantage that is gained by shifting the Viet- 
nam debate to the minority party. 

So long as the Vietnam argument was cen- 
tered among Democrats it was subject to two 
distortions. 
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First, the Democratic critics of the Presi- 
dent’s war policy were always accused of op- 
erating from personal motives, making it 
difficult to distinguish personal antipathies 
from policy differences. Sen. J. W. Fulbright 
was suspected of harboring grievances over 
presidential slights to his role as chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Sen. Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, it was widely held, was out 
to “settle an old score” with Mr. Johnson and 
to serve his own ambitions in the bargain. 

Second, the internal Democratic debate on 
Vietnam has been stunted by the political 
reality that the critics could force a change 
in policy only by defeating the President for 
renomination. That is a task which Kennedy, 
Fulbright and all but the rankest amateurs 
in the peace movement recognize is im- 
possible. 

Thus, the Democratic debate on Vietnam 
has been twisted by circumstances into an 
unseemingly personal squabble whose out- 
come is a foreordained victory for the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Johnson has further diminished 
its usefulness by his effort to obscure, con- 
fuse and distort the issues his intra-party 
critics were trying to raise. 

Now, thanks to the efforts of a variety of 
Republicans with widely differing viewpoints, 
including, George Aiken, Clifford Case, Ger- 
ald Ford, Mark Hatfield, Melvin Laird, Brad- 
ford Morse, Thruston Morton, Richard Nixon, 
Charles Percy and George Romney, the de- 
bate has shifted to the GOP. 

Each of these Republicans has taken a cer- 
tain amount of criticism for “undercutting 
the President,” “embarrassing the Party,” 
or “creating doubt in Hanoi.” But if this 
country is so weak, or its cause in Vietnam so 
fragile, that it cannot tolerate responsible 
debate within the opposition party on a 
major foreign policy question, then matters 
have indeed reached a pretty pass. 

Actually, a Republican debate on Vietnam 
is likely to be of great use to the country, be- 
cause it is free of the two major distortions 
that affect the Democratic argument. The 
Republican debate is less envenomed by per- 
sonal feelings, for the simple reason that 
Republicans are not expected to give aid 
and comfort to an opposition-party Presi- 
dent. 

And the outcome of the Republican debate 
is not predetermined; in the open battle for 
the GOP nomination, Vietnam policy is a 
legitimate weapon for all contenders, and 
no one can say with certainty whose views 
will prevail. 

However, the “doves” are unlikely to tri- 
umph, for three reasons. 

First, the Republican tradition is one of 
staunch anti-communism. The Republican 
advocates of disengagement in Vietnam have 
not yet framed an adequate answer to those 
who contend that an American backdown in 
Vietnam would give the Communists a vital 
strategic victory. 

Second, those who occupy the traditional 
power centers in the party—titular leaders 
Eisenhower and Goldwater, congressional 
leaders Dirksen and Ford, and the Gover- 
nors of the largest states—all favor contin- 
uing or expanding the present military effort 
to secure the strategic objective of a non- 
Communist regime in South Vietnam. 

Third, the three prospective nominees 
whose stock has been rising in recent 
months—Nixon, Nelson Rockefeller and 
Ronald Reagan—are all hard-liners on Viet- 
nam. Those who have been slumping or 
standing still—Romney and Percy—are the 
ones who are talking of limiting the U.S. ef- 
fort. In the coming primaries, one would 
guess, Nixon will articulate the case for con- 
tinuing the war more effectively than Rom- 
ney will argue for limiting the U.S. involve- 
ment. 

Thus, to see the Republican Party 
emerging with a “dove” candidate and plat- 
form next August, one would have to 
the successful refutation of traditional anti- 
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communism; a policy reversal by, or repu- 
diation of, its most influential leaders; and a 
complete upset in the present odds on the 
prospective candidate. 

All of this may occur, of course, or even 
be forced on the GOP by a marked shift in 
public sentiment against continuing the war, 
a shift which Morton and others think may 
already be under way. 

But more likely, in my view, is the prospect 
that the Republican urge for “unity” will as- 
sert itself and prospects in Vietnam. And 
that promises a “new look” at Vietnam 
strategy, without rejecting either the present 
military effort or the value of winning the 
struggle. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11456) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose, now, to bring to the Senate an ex- 
planation of the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Transportation. Be- 
fore doing so, however, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield for the purpose 
of a quorum call, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 11456. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, H.R. 
11456 is the appropriation, for fiscal year 
1968, for the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

The Appropriations Committee’s rec- 
ommendations for the Department of 
Transportation appropriation for fiscal 
1968 totals $1,651,407,272 from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury, and $3,770,- 
945,000 for the Federal aid highway pro- 
grams, to be derived from the highway 
trust fund. 

Mr. President, I say by way of intro- 
duction that this is the first year that 
the funds for these programs have been 
in a separate bill, and the reason is that 
we now have a Department of Transpor- 
tation at the Cabinet level, of which Mr. 
Boyd is the first Secretary; and, there- 
fore, the items over which that Depart- 
ment exercises jurisdiction are collected 
here, now, and put in this one Depart- 
een of Transportation appropriation 

Mr. President, the members of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations which considered this measure 
include the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the Senator from Wash- 
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ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELD], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
HRuskal, the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Attotr], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

I have the privilege of being the chair- 
man of that subcommittee. I named the 
membership because they have given 
unusual attention to the pending bill. 
Furthermore, the list includes member- 
ship on the legislative committee that 
has handled much of the legislation for 
which funds are provided in the pending 
bill. The Members are unusually well- 
versed in their field, particularly with 
reference to aviation. 

We have the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastor—E]—who 
is now the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy—and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], 
who has been the ranking minority mem- 
ber on the committee dealing with this 
subject for a long time. We have other 
Senators who have worked in the field. 

I am particularly honored to be chair- 
man of this group and have been very 
pleased and impressed with the fine 
knowledge the Members have on the 
subject matter. 

We have all been impressed with the 
way Mr. Boyd is trying to get the De- 
partment started on a sound basis. I be- 
lieve the Department is doing splendid 
work, 

The general fund appropriations are 
$67,211,500 less than the budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1968. That is largely 
because of substantial reductions in the 
estimates for the civilian supersonic 
transport of some $54 million in what is 
called the payback reserve fund, an ac- 
tion concurred in by the House and the 
Senate committee. 

Another substantial reduction, $60 
million, is attributable to an allowance 
of $40 million in lieu of a requested $100 
million for the State and community 
highway safety program. I will go into 
that in more detail later. 

In considering the pending bill, the 
details of which will be found covered 
in their entirety in Senate Report No. 
572, it might be well to begin with the 
SST item. 

The recommendation of the committee 
is $142,375,000. 

The amount of the House allowance 
would finance the Federal Government's 
portion of the 1968 costs of the prototype 
construction phase of the SST develop- 
ment program. That is the big SST that 
has been under research for a good while 
now. It is now in the development stage. 

This appropriation should be sufficient 
to continue the program at the planned 
rate through fiscal year 1968 when com- 
bined with the carryover funds avail- 
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able and $52 million of the U.S. airlines’ 
contribution. 

The two prototype aircrafts that are 
provided for are estimated to be avail- 
able by the end of the calendar year 
1970. 

These funds are not questioned in any 
way as to the manner in which they are 
apportioned, but I understand the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre] is 
going to offer an amendment to strike 
out all funds for this fiscal year except $1 
million. 

For the sake of continuity, I hope that 
we will get to that amendment first. I 
say in passing, however, that we are 
right at the peak of the development of 
this program. We are passing this year 
beyond the half-way mark. The amount 
in the pending bill is some $54 million 
less than the budget request. 

As I say, that is due to the deletion of 
the pay-back reserve. 

With respect to the FAA operations 
and facilities that come under the pend- 
ing bill, in the course of the hearings the 
subcommittee was concerned with the 
rapidly increasing rate of aviation activ- 
ity and what appeared to be inadequate 
resources for manpower and equipment 
to meet the current and foreseeable fu- 
ture requirements. 

Mr. President, this is a well-known 
story to those of us on the committee. 
However, I do not think the public has 
had a chance to really get the facts that 
are so impressive to us with respect to 
the absolute demands—not merely the 
needs—and the urgent necessity for 
more trained men to operate the towers 
and the centers. These men have to be 
trained for a period of 2 years. We also 
need extra funds for additional overtime 
payments. 

Even more pressing than that in a way 
was the absolute necessity of having a 
stepped-up program for the equipment 
that enables these known safety prac- 
tices to be actually carried out. 

That includes radar and other equip- 
ment in connection with landings and 
takeoffs. 

In view of this, the recommendation 
here presented contemplates the pro- 
vision of $20 million above the original 
budget estimates for the operations ac- 
count of the FAA to provide this addi- 
tional manpower. 

That includes air traffic controllers 
and others. More personnel have to be 
recruited and put into training now. I 
believe more than this amount of money 
could be used, but we did not want to go 
too fast. 

Further, the committee recommenda- 
tion provides $30 million over the original 
budget estimates for facilities and equip- 
ment to provide such essential equipment 
as airport surveillance radar, terminal 
automation to receive and process alti- 
tude information on radarscopes, instru- 
ment landing systems, and approach 
lights. 

As I say, the total amount contained 
in the bill is under the budget request. 
However, this item is over the budget 
request. 

The committee went into this matter 
very carefully and thoroughly on its own 
responsibility. No one in the Transpor- 
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tation Department tried to come around 
or talk to us on the side about this mat- 
ter. We raised the issue ourselves. 

We did what we could to get sound 
features, and we are certain that this is 
a conservative figure. 

The committee recommendation was 
unanimously adopted by the full commit- 
tee. Everybody on the committee voted 
for it. 

Mr. President, I do not have a long 
statement, and I hope that the Sen- 
ators on the floor will join in the debate 
later. 

In connection with the Coast Guard 
and its construction program, the com- 
mittee has recommended increased funds 
in order to permit the construction of 
an oceanographic vessel. The total 
amount provided will also permit the 
construction of two high-endurance cut- 
ters approved by the House. 

In the budget there was provision for 
one regular cutter and for one oceano- 
graphic cutter or ship. The House took 
out the oceanographic ship and put in 
two endurance cutters. 

We think that the oceanographic work 
is far behind and that a larger part of 
it that needs to be done at the present 
time can be done by the Coast Guard. 

When the bill goes to conference, we 
will have all three items in conference, 
and we will be able to work out some- 
thing. That was only an $14.5 million 
increase, which is the approximate cost. 

With respect to Federal aid to high- 
ways, the recommendations for the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration include 
the funds requested for the construction 
activities of the Federal highway aid pro- 
gram to be derived from the highway 
trust fund. As Senators will recall, this 
is a special fund into which money is 
automatically paid, which originated 
when the Interstate System was adopted. 
All these funds go in there, and all the 
highway aid funds are financed out of 
the trust fund. It is tax money, and it 
is spent in the course of the year, just 
as any other money, and should be in- 
cluded in the consideration of what we 
call the spending budget; but it is not 
reflected in the ordinary columns of ap- 
propriations out of the general treasury. 

In the course of the hearing, the com- 
mittee was informed that an additional 
$450 million will be required to permit 
the Federal aid highway program to go 
forward at the authorized level for the 
ABC and the interstate program. These 
recommendations include $40 million of 
the requested $100 million liquidating 
cash fund for the State and community 
highway safety program. 

I should like to say one further word 
about the $450 million in the supple- 
mental appropriations bill, before we 
leave this subject. Unanimously and 
consistently, we have discouraged re- 
quests being brought back to the Senate 
for consideration with respect to the 
supplemental bill, because we believe 
that these requests should come through 
the regular channels, at the regular time, 
to the regular subcommittees, so that 
they can be considered in line with other 
requests for those departments. 

Last year, we had a supplemental bill 
involving $8 billion, and it did not come 
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to the Senate until approximately 1 
week before adjournment; and despite 
everything that the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations could do, 
including the hard-working chairman, 
there was little opportunity for consider- 
ation of the measure. 

I believe they should be required to 
bring requests in on time. The $450 mil- 
lion was an exception. It is almost a set 
requirement, anyhow. So we just note 
this and move on. 

The committee believes that the high- 
way safety program, with matching re- 
quirements from the States to participate 
in approximately 13 areas for which 
standards have been approved, would 
appear to be developing more slowly 
than the $100 million budget estimate 
assumed. The bill under which this pro- 
gram operates did not become law until 
October 1966, and the program at the 
State level did not develop as fast as 
anticipated. Some States required legis- 
lation; some required appropriations. 
Time is required to initiate these pro- 
grams. We have included $40 million for 
these highway safety programs for the 
current fiscal year, which we believe is 
all that will be necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of the programs filed by the 
States. That is our best estimate. 

The House put in $20 million, but we 
considered it later, when the State pro- 
gram had matured more, and we put in 
$40 million—intending to keep faith with 
the promises made to those States in 
connection with the preparations they 
have made, to match them on a require- 
ment basis and to get the program 
started at every level possible. There is 
a great deal of interest in this matter 
throughout the country, and I believe 
that this sum—if the House will agree 
to it—will meet the requirements. 

We have in the bill an item for rail- 
road research, which pertains principally 
to passenger travel on the railroads, un- 
der the new condition that has developed. 
This is for research and development. 

In closing, I should like to point out to 
the Senate that we have restored the full 
budget request for the vitally important 
railroad research project in the north- 
east corridor—that is, the rapid transit, 
ground-level train transportation ex- 
periments—and have provided $2 million 
of a requested $3.5 million to continue 
work on a demonstration project involv- 
ing an auto-on-train service from Wash- 
ington to Florida. 

That is a piggyback operation. A man 
and his family would get in their car and 
drive their automobile onto a special rail- 
road car in Washington and get off in 
Jacksonville, Fla., the next morning. The 
fare would be relatively small for the 
family and the automobile. This only in- 
volves an experiment. A prototype 
train—engines, cars, and everything 
else—is to be built. If it proves successful, 
the railroad will buy it from the Govern- 
ment at what it cost, with depreciation 
allowance. It will cost about $7.5 million. 
Depreciation allowances are figured now 
at $1 million, perhaps. So the Govern- 
ment will get back its money, except for 
the $1 million, if the railroad decides the 
train is successful and purchases it. If it 
is successful, the presumption is that the 
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operation will spread to other areas. I 
believe the strongest point that can be 
made for this matter is that if it is suc- 
cessful, it will relieve highway traffic in 
the future. 

Two other experiments are the one 
from New York to New England, which 
is the rapid transit experiment, and the 
one from New York to Washington. 

The committee has also recommended 
the deletion of the general provision 
which would have had the effect of an 
overall 5 percent expenditure reduction. 
In other words, we made our own re- 
ductions on the individual item that we 
were considering, and that came out all 
right, so we struck out the overall 5 per- 
cent across-the-board expenditure re- 
duction. 

Before concluding, I should like to pay 
tribute to the Honorable Alan S. Boyd, 
our first Secretary of Transportation. He 
brings to this post a distinguished career 
of public service in the field of transport- 
ation. I was impressed by his candor and 
frankness, as evidenced in our discus- 
sions prior to the hearing and during the 
course of the hearing, and I look forward 
to a pleasant and productive association 
with him and the committee in working 
out the transportation problems that 
currently afflict us. 

I hope that other Senators will speak 
on this matter. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to yield 
shortly to the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
thus amended be regarded as original 
text for the purpose of amendment, pro- 
vided that no point of order shall be con- 
sidered to have been waived by reason of 
agreement to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
areas follows: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “deter- 
mine,” strike out “$6,985,100” and insert 
“$7,800,000”. 

On page 2, line 13, after the word “statis- 
tics”, strike out “$5,950,000” and insert 
$6,200,000". 

On page 2, at the beginning of line 26, 
strike out “$339,992,500” and insert “$344,- 
429,500”. 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 17, 
strike out 107/014, 000 and insert “$121,- 
514,000“. 

On page 5, line 22, after the word “snow- 
shoes”, strike out “$593,326,000" and insert 
“618,400,000”. 

On page 6, line 11, after the word “air- 
craft”, strike out “$30,000,000” and insert 
“$65,400,000”. 

On page 7, after line 2, strike out: 
“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL AIRPORTS 

“Por expenses incident to the care, opera- 
tion, maintenance, improvement and protec- 
tion of the federally owned civil airports in 
the vicinity of the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding purchase of seven passenger motor 
vehicles for police use, for replacement only, 
which may exceed by $300 the general pur- 
chase price limitation for the current fiscal 
year; purchase, cleaning and repair of uni- 
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forms; and arms and ammunitions; 
$8,500,000.” 
On page 7, after line 12, insert: 
“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 


“For expenses incident to the care, opera- 
tion, maintenance, improvement, and pro- 
tection of the Washington National Air- 
port including purchase of two passenger 
motor vehicles for police use, for replacement 
only, which may exceed by $300 the general 
purchase price limitation for the current 
fiscal year; purchase, cleaning, and repair of 
uniforms; and arms and ammunition, 
$3,971,000.” 

On page 7, after line 21, insert: 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


“For expenses incident to the care, opera- 
tion, maintenance, improvement, and protec- 
tion of the Dulles International Airport, in- 
cluding purchase of five passenger motor 
vehicles for police use, for replacement only, 
which may exceed by $300 the general pur- 
chase price limitation for the current fiscal 
year; purchase, cleaning, and repair of uni- 
forms; and arms and ammunitions, 
$4,529,000.” 

On page 8, after line 5, strike out: 


“CONSTRUCTION, NATIONAL CAPITAL AIRPORTS 


“For necessary expenses for construction 
at the federally owned civil airports in the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia, $160,- 
000, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That the unexpended balances of 
the appropriations for ‘Construction, Dulles 
International Airport’ and ‘Construction, 
Washington National Airport’ shall be 
merged with this appropriation.” 

On page 8, after line 13, insert: 


“CONSTRUCTION, DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIR- 
PORT 

“For necessary expenses for construction 
at Dulles International Airport, $160,000 to 
remain available until expended.” 

On page 8, line 21, after 1969“, strike out 
“$65,000,000” and insert 875,000,000“. 

On page 10, after line 6, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. 303. Funds heretofore appropriated 
to the Department of the Army for the Libby 
Dam and Reservoir project in Montana may 
be used in an amount not to exceed $140,000 
in participation with local interests and the 
Federal Aviation Administration for the con- 
struction of an airport facility at Kelley 
Flats, Montana, in a manner deemed appro- 
priate by the Chief of Engineers.” 

On page 10, at the beginning of line 20, 
strike out 859,833,000“ and insert “$60,- 

On page 11, line 11, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out 83.770, 778,000“ and in- 
sert 83,770, 945,000“; and in line 15, after 
the word “and”, strike out 63,012,687, 270“ 
and insert “$3,012,854,270". 

On page 12, line 16, after the word “with”, 
strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,400,- 
000”. 

On page 12, line 23, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out “$20,000,000” and insert 
“$40,000,000”; and in line 24, after the word 
“exceed”, strike out “$1,000,000” and insert 
“$1,400,000”. 

On page 13, line 4, after “(80 Stat. 939- 
40);" strike out $1,670,000" and insert 
“$1,780,000”. 

On page 14, at the beginning of line 20, 
strike out “$4,000,000” and insert 88, 000- 
000”. 

On page 15, after line 5, strike out: 

“GENERAL PROVISION 


“Sec. 401. None of the funds provided in 
this title shall be available for the planning 
or execution of programs the obligations for 
which are in excess of $20,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1968 for ‘State and Community High- 
way Safety’.” 
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On page 16, line 4, after the word “trans- 
portation,” strike out “$10,300,000” and in- 
sert 816,632,000“. 

On page 18, line 12, after “(5 U.S.C. 5901; 
80 Stat. 299);", strike out “$4,000,000” and 
insert “$4,291,000”. 

On page 18, after line 17, strike out: 

“Sec. 702. Money appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for expenditure in the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968 only to the 
extent that expenditure thereof shall not 
result in total aggregate net expenditures of 
all agencies provided for herein beyond 
ninety-five percent of the total aggregate net 
expenditures estimated therefor in the 
budget for 1968 (H. Doc. 15).” 


Mr. STENNIS. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. He is the ranking minority 
member of the committee. He has a fine 
knowledge of the subject matter and has 
a special interest in it, and he has con- 
re greatly to the makeup of the 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee for yielding. My purpose in asking 
the Senator to yield was not to supple- 
ment his very lucid and complete dis- 
cussion of the contents of the bill. As the 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, I wanted to join the Senator from 
Mississippi in every word he said about 
Secretary Boyd. I also wanted to say that 
in the years I have served on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and on subcom- 
mittees and listened to the testimony I 
have never known an appropriation bill 
to be more fairly or better handled that 
this bill under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I think that perhaps 
in his career on the bench, the Senator 
from Mississippi must have learned the 
art or solved the art of keeping school 
without offense, because while every wit- 
ness was treated with the utmost cour- 
tesy and consideration, as was every Sen- 
ator on both sides in the committee. The 
Senator from Mississippi somehow man- 
aged to imply that what we could say in 5 
minutes might be just as effective as if we 
said it in 1 hour and 5 minutes. The re- 
sult was that I came out of these hearings 
and out of these deliberations in execu- 
tive session of the subcommittee less 
tired and less weary and with as great a 
satisfaction as I have ever gotten out of 
any session of any of the various sub- 
committees, and this does not reflect in 
any way on the very able chairmen of 
other committees. 

This is a good bill. It has been carefully 
screened, thanks not only to the chair- 
man of the committee, but also to the 
members of the committee, and prob- 
ably to a great extent, the full commit- 
tee, which is practically in unanimous 
accord on the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. President, the bill is a good job 
well done, and for that job, much of the 
credit goes to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, for his overgen- 
erous thoughts for my small effort. This 
has been a team job altogether, and the 
Senator from New Hampshire certainly 
contributed more than his share. 

Mr, President, I do not intend to try 
to retain the floor, except to maintain 
continuity. 
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Does the Senator from Washington 
wish to speak in connection with this 
matter now? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to reiterate what has been 
said by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire with respect to the chairman and 
the other members of the committee. 
This was a new subcommittee and it 
brought together, into the new depart- 
ment, a great variety of agencies dealing 
with transportation in many of its 


phases. 

I think the committee did a remark- 
able job in that this was a new bill and 
we were dealing with a subject that 
greatly and virtually affects the public. 
This bill was reported as swiftly as we 
could while at the same time hearing 
all the testimony and considering care- 
fully each item. 

Witnesses were heard fully, intelligent 
questions were advanced and responsible 
debate within the committee took place. 
It is a pleasure to see on the desks of 
Senators hearings on an appropriation 
bill which is one concise volume instead 
of a great number of volumes. I think 
we may all take satisfaction in that. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his very fine remarks. 

These funds were once handled by a 
subcommittee of which the Senator from 
Washington was chairman, and he did 
an outstanding job in that respect and 
as chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee. The Senator from Washington was 
the father and contributed greatly to a 
major part of this legislation, as did the 
Senator from New Hampshire and other 
Senators. 

Mr. President, of course, whatever is 
the pleasure of the Senate is satisfactory 
to me; but the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire] had an amendment that 
is a major proposal. The amendment to 
be proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin has to do with the supersonic 
transport. I trust that the Senator will 
be here shortly to offer his amendment, 
if that is still in keeping with his wishes. 
I wish to mention that there are other 
Senators who wanted to be present. 

Mr, President, I wish to make the fol- 
lowing statement for emphasis. There 
is no question about the matter of the 
supersonic transport. The committee 
went into the matter fully this year, and 
heretofore committees have gone into the 
matter, both the authorizing the com- 
ee and the Appropriations Commit- 


This matter has been curried, combed, 
and dissected by committees in the 
House of Representatives and commit- 
tees in the Senate. The matter originated 
with a request by the late President Ken- 
nedy that we have to go into this field. 
Briefly, it is that public financing and 
long research and development projects 
are needed to create a supersonic trans- 
port. 

I have been on the Committee on 
Armed Services for a long time. One of 
the things that has impressed me since 
World War II, as we went from plane to 
plane in the military, commercial avia- 
tion, and the public, as a whole, have 
gotten the benefit or the fallout from 
that research and development in the 
military. We were able to develop the fine 
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passenger planes that we have now. For 
instance, the first large jet was a tanker, 
a B-47, and then the B-52. From that 
was developed one of the large modern 
transport planes, now the Boeing 707. In 
fact, they are the same. The Presidential 
plane today is converted over from one 
of the KC-135 tankers. 

In the past we have gotten the benefit 
of all of this research and development, 
but that time has ended. There are no 
more big bombers on the production 
lines. This matter is too big an under- 
taking, it is thought, and it was in those 
years that it started to be financed by air- 
line companies that America did lag and 
fall behind. 

All proposals as to private financing 
and public financing of the entire project 
have been gone over, and that is all ex- 
plained fully in our official records. 

In financing, so far we have appropri- 
ated $511 million; this bill carries $142 
million. 

So that shows that we are passing the 
hump—that is, $653 million, including 
what is in the bill, and we will have to 
spend, then, between $400 million and 
$500 million to complete the research, 
development, and building of two proto- 
type planes. 

With that brief summary, I shall yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 374 and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, line 
3, it is proposed to strike ‘$142,375,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,000,000.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
amendment to cut the appropriation for 
the supersonic transport would do two 
things. First, it would drastically reduce 
spending in fiscal 1968 on a major Fed- 
eral project at a time when a reduction 
in Federal spending is an urgent necess- 
ity. It would do so, I emphasize, not by 
killing the SST program, but simply by 
slowing it down. The substantial funds 
remaining from the previous appropria- 
tion for the SST—a total of $124.5 mil- 
lion—would provide adequate support, 
in my view, for a more gradual develop- 
ment program in fiscal 1968. 

The second effect of the amendment, if 
approved, would be to buy time—time 
needed to restudy the wisdom of the con- 
tinued predominance of Federal financial 
participation in the project; time needed 
to search for solutions to the sonic boom 
problem, which is the fatal flaw in this 
venture—at least, the fatal technological 
flaw. It would provide the time needed to 
reexamine with thoroughness and ob- 
jectivity the relative costs and benefits to 
the Nation as a whole of a federally de- 
veloped SST. 

Specifically, the amendment would 
reduce the amount appropriated for the 
SST for this fiscal year from $142,375,000 
to $1 million. 

The question I am putting before the 
Senate by proposing the amendment is: 
Shall we spend $142 million of the tax- 
payers’ money this year on a project 
that will directly benefit only a handful 
of Americans; a project having a poten- 
tial to impose enormous social and eco- 
nomic costs on every one of us, in order 
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to provide unneeded protection for our 
thriving aviation industry and a highly 
uncertain defense for our balance-of- 
payments position and our national 
prestige against the grossly overblown 
threat of an overrated foreign com- 
petitor, the Concorde—and this at a time 
when the President is calling for a 10- 
percent tax increase in an effort to re- 
duce what is likely to be one of the larg- 
est budget deficits in our history? 

Are we going to spend $142 million on 
a supersonic transport that nobody but 
the aircraft manufacturing industry 
really wants and nobody but the jet set 
would use, and then give in to the grow- 
ing pressures to cut spending on some 
less glamorous but vital program which 
lacks the powerful backers the SST has, 
but which actually offers a solution to 
some one of our pressing national 
problems? 

Are we going to spend $142 million on 
a program that in this year of the big 
deficit is conspicuously absent from ev- 
ery reasonable list of national priorities? 

How could anyone place the SST any- 
where near the top position the priorities 
of this Nation warrant? 

Are we going to spend it even though 
cutting it out will not jeopardize at all 
the ultimate objectives of the am 
and in the long run could result in a far 
better SST? 

I have said repeatedly that we must 
cut Federal spending this year before we 
consider increasing taxes. The House 
Ways and Means Committee led by its 
very able chairman, WILBUR MILs, has, 
in effect, said the same thing by voting 
this week by an overwhelming and, I 
can say, an irreversible vote of 20 to 5, 
to shelve the tax surcharge proposal. 
Congressman Mitts has called for a $7 
to $10 billion cut. Some weeks ago I called 
for a $9 billion cut. I am convinced the 
President must lead the way in making 
these reductions but we can provide some 
guidance by cutting the most nonessen- 
tial, the most obviously deferrable ex- 
penditures such as on the SST, the space 
program and public works. Admittedly, 
the $142 million involved here is not large 
compared to the total spending cut we 
need to make, but it is a beginning. 

Let me say at this point, to defend 
myself against misinterpretation, that I 
recognize supersonic flight is inevitable 
and, if freed of some of the more objec- 
tionable liabilities it now carries with it, 
even quite desirable. I am as enthusias- 
tic as anyone in this body about the 
prospect of being able to fly from Wash- 
ington to London in 3 hours instead of 
T2. I welcome as much as anyone the 
prospect of flying from Los Angeles to 
Sydney in 7½ hours instead of 15%. 
Pacific flights, in particular, would be 
made far less grueling with the intro- 
duction of SST’s. Bringing the Pacific 
nations closer to us is likely to have sig- 
nificant effects on trade, on tourism, on 
international understanding—although, 
I would add, the likely effects can easily 
be overdrawn. 

But, is the duration of the average 
commercial flight between Washington 
and London or between Los Angeles and 
Sydney a national problem of such mag- 
nitude that it deserves to be treated with 
as much concern and have as much pub- 
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lic money contributed to it as the crisis 
in our cities, the education of our chil- 
dren, or the pollution of our air, and our 
lakes and streams? 

Even in the unlikely event your answer 
to that is “Yes,” there is still this ques- 
tion: Will the SST really have much of 
an impact—in the short run—on door- 
to-door, city-to-city travel times? Every 
minute gained in the air seems likely 
to be all but canceled out by a growth in 
traffic congestion on the ground and in 
the holding patterns over our major air- 
ports. Furthermore, as planes grow bigger 
and increasingly noisy, airports will be 
moved farther and farther away from 
the central city, adding to the transpor- 
tation problem. 

We have plunged ahead in a hell-for- 
leather rush to build an SST for one 
overriding reason: the economic threat 
of the Concorde. The Russian TU-144 
has also been touted as a major threat. 

Our SST program has thus been driven 
by fear of competition rather than by 
reason. It bears all the marks of undue 
haste—an inequitable financing plan, 
loosely drawn contracts and a willingness 
to overlook, or at least not to meet head- 
on, serious obstacles such as the sonic 
boom problem. 

Fearful predictions of the serious eco- 
nomic damage the Concorde and the 
Russian TU-144 will do to our aviation 
industry have been excessively alarmist. 

Our response to this excessive alarm 
has been a project that, in effect, is a 
protectionist measure of the sort Ameri- 
can administrations of both parties have 
sought to avoid since the mid- 19308. 

What is worse, the protection is un- 
necessary. Why defend from foreign 
competition a thriving industry which 
does not need the protection? Why create 
more jobs when nearly all of those 
created by this project demand highly 
skilled workers for whom the demand al- 
ready far exceeds the supply? 

For example, the Boeing Co.’s backlog 
of orders for subsonic jets and space and 
defense items increased from the $3.2 
billion of over a year ago to in excess of 
$5 billion. United Airlines placed an or- 
der with Boeing during last summer for 
61 subsonic jet transports. That order 
was worth $520 million. Boeing is in the 
process of building the world’s largest 
manufacturing plant at Everett, Wash., 
for construction of the 747 jumbo jet 
which, in its own way, promises to revolu- 
tionize air travel as much as the SST 
will. To illustrate Boeing’s financial 
prowess, the 747 program was funded 
by a $700 million financial package the 
company put together during a period of 
tight credit in 1966. : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield at that 
point? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to associate 
myself with what the Senator has said 
as to the lack of urgency for this project. 
I can say the same thing about the ur- 
gency of a manned trip to the moon. 
Boeing, I think, also participates in the 
program for going to the moon, does it 
not—or in one of the space programs— 
aerospace; is that not true? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE: I am not sure 
whether it is. I know that it is an enor- 
mous force in the aircraft industry. As I 
have said, Boeing has a vast backlog of 
orders at the present time; greater, I 
think, than any aviation manufacturer 
has had in history. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I join in supporting 
the Senator’s comments as to the ur- 
gency for the SST. Last week, I came 
back from Arkansas in a 747. I think 
we were an hour and a half in the air 
from Memphis to Washington, and then 
we had to circle just under an hour—58 
minutes, I believe—after we reached 
Washington. Thus, even though these 
planes are quite adequate 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield at that point for a cor- 
rection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. The 747 is yet to be 
built. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I mean the 727. 

Mr. JACKSON. The 727; that is right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I apologize. There 
are so many of these planes with fancy 
numbers that no one can keep them 
straight except those who are closely as- 
sociated with Boeing. 

Mr. JACKSON. What does the Senator 
mean by that? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is obvious. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the Senator 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Boeing is located in 
the Senator’s State. It is the largest em- 
ployer in the State of Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is right. They are 
heavily engaged in 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no secret 
about it. I did not know the Senator was 
so sensitive about that. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am not sensitive 
about it. But I want to point out to the 
Senator that from time to time he has 
made some comments about the military 
industrial complex. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes—— 

Mr. JACKSON. As the Senator should 
know, about 85 percent of Boeing’s busi- 
ness in the State of Washington is non- 
defense—it is commercial. The Senator 
apparently is not familiar with that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is very little, 
if any, distinction between the political 
influence of those associated with aero- 
space, or going to the moon, or the SST, 
because it is all one large industrial- 
military complex. It now influences, cer- 
tainly, the financial operations in the 
Congress, because the Senator from Wis- 
consin is making, and has made before, 
an unanswerable case. Under present 
conditions in this country, to be spend- 
ing this money on these projects that 
have no immediate urgency, and then to 
be asking for a tax increase on top of 
that, with a deficit of $28 billion, makes 
no sense at all. If this country is that 
stupid, it will get what it deserves. 

I think the Senator from Wisconsin is 
absolutely right. I cannot understand 
why the President or the Congress should 
insist on this except for the pressure 
from the enormously influential forces 
that are interested in this irrational pro- 
gram dominating the Congress. They 
dominate them through their employees 
and through their influence back home. 
I have had people here tell me, “You 
know, the largest employer in my State 
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makes modules,” or makes this or that, 
“and I cannot afford to take a position 
which would undermine the jobs of the 
people there.” It is political suicide to 
do so, it has gotten so big. 

The size of the space program is per- 
fectly ridiculous, when there is no sense 
in getting a man on the moon under 
present conditions, when we are fighting 
in Vietnam, when there have been riots 
in Detroit, and there will probably be 
other riots. 

There is a priority here of putting aside 
the problems of the cities and other do- 
mestic needs and going ahead with this 
kind of project, which to me is utterly 
indefensible. 

I realize the Senator from Washing- 
ton has great influence. If he wants to 
make a correction of what I said as be- 
tween 747 to 727, he is correct. I do not 
know how many airplanes or subma- 
rines Boeing makes, but it does not make 
any difference. It is one of the largest 
single prime contractors in the whole 
world, certainly in the United States. If 
it were in my State, I probably would be 
subject to a different set of ideas, my- 
self, or I would not be here. That is all 
right. He is perfectly entitled to repre- 
sent his State. He does it most effectively. 

I have traveled on the 722. It brought 
me here from Arkansas. It took me an 
hour and a half to get here, and then it 
circled in the air for an hour. What good 
would it do to get me here in half an 
hour and then have to circle for an 
hour? In fact, it would probably take 
longer than that, because it would bring 
so Many more people in the air. The con- 
gestion in and around the airport is ter- 
rible. I am going to Arkansas this after- 
noon. I will probably have to have a see- 
ing-eye dog to get me through the air- 
port. The jets make so much noise that 
they make life unbearable for people who 
live alorr the Potomac River. Anybody 
who lives there will tell us that. I do not 
live there, but I know many people who 
do. 

Nobody knows what they are going to 
do about the sonic boom. Gene Black, 
who was the head of a group that looked 
into this problem, told me they did not 
know what to do about the sonic boom. 
They do not know what they are going 
to do about it, but they are going ahead 
with the plane. They do not have the 
airports to handle the airplanes, but they 
are going ahead. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If I may just say a 
word at this point, Boeing has been in- 
volved very substantially in the space 
program. It is completing, or has already 
completed, part of the Minuteman pro- 
gram. It is a part of the very important 
management team on the Apollo pro- 
gram. So the Senator’s statement is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The Senator from Washington cor- 
rected me on the number of the 727, I 
had no intention to refer to him or any 
other Senator. I know Senators react to 
their constituencies in a proper manner. 
I do, too. I do not criticize the Senators 
from Washington. I only envy them their 
influence by which they have been able 
to benefit their State. I wish I could do 
half as much for my State. I am sure 
their constituents are proud of them. 
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I do not criticize them. I only point out 
the truth. If it is not true that the SST 
has a sonic boom problem, if it is not true 
that perhaps only one-half of 1 percent 
of the people would use the SST in the 
foreseeable future, because it has a re- 
stricted use, and it is not going to remake 
the economy or modes of pleasure, I wish 
they would show me how it is not true. 

I take this opportunity to say this par- 
ticularly because of the pressures being 
brought to bear for a tax increase. Pres- 
sure is being brought to bear from the 
administration to cut other programs. 

I have in my hand an article written 
by Joseph R. Slevin, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 1, 
1967] 


Bic SPENDING CUT BACKERS DISREGARD PAINFUL 
LESSONS 


(By Joseph R. Slevin) 


Congressional backers of big Federal spend- 
ing cuts are some painful les- 
sons in budget arithmetic. 

The burden of the lessons is that President 
Johnson can satisfy Congressional demands 
for a spending slash of $5 billion or more 
only by ordering deep cuts in a large number 
of popular pr The candidates for the 
Presidential axe include everything from 
the school lunch program and the agricul- 
tural extension service to small business 
loans and new Bureau of Reclamation dams. 

Congressional Republicans and a big clutch 
of Democrats have been pushing the spend- 
ing cuts as their price for supporting the 
President’s Vietnam War surtax. Mr. John- 
son agrees that spending has to be reduced. 
He pledged a cut of more than $2 billion 
when he sent his tax request to Congress in 
early August. But the White House insists 
that there cannot be an additional $5 bil- 
lion of reductions without drastic cutbacks 
in programs that command powerful sup- 
port in Congress and in the country at large. 

Slashing Federal outlays by over $5 bil- 
lion looks manageable when the cut is 
Measured against a Federal spending budget 
that currently totals more than $141 billion. 

The trouble is that most of the $141 bil- 
lion is beyond Mr. Johnson’s control. The 
startling fact is that any savings will have 
to come out of a relatively small $21 billion 
slice of the total budget, including $9 bil- 
lion that is earmarked to meet the Govern- 
ment’s payroll. 

A quick look at the rest of the $21 billion 
shows that it covers $3.2 billion for space, 
$3.1 billion for the sacrosanct National In- 
stitutes of Health and school aid. $1.8 billion 
to provide surplus food to needy, under- 

developed countries, $1.9 billion for school 
lunches, food stamps, housing, urban deyel- 
opment, and a variety of veterans programs, 
$500 million for transportation, and $500 mil- 
lion for foreign aid. 

The biggest untouchable chunk of Govern- 
ment spending is more than $75 billion that 
is budgeted for Viet Nam and other defense 
programs this year. The question is not 
whether the $75 billion can be reduced but 
whether it can be kept from going even 
higher. 

Another $45 billion of civilian spending is 

Mr. Johnson’s control because it 
either is fixed by law or is tied to contracts 
that the Government cannot breech without 
huge losses. Major items include $14 billion 
for interest on the public debt, $5 billion for 
veterans benefits, $4.4 billion for public as- 
sistance grants to the states, $1.9 billion for 
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the jealously guarded farm price supports, 
and $1 billion to cover the post office deficit. 

The President, as this is written, has been 
steadfastly refusing to give Congress a list 
of potential spending cuts but high officials 
privately have been showing lawmakers a 
teeth-rattling rundown of the kind of slashes 
that would have to be ordered to chop the $21 
billion of relatively controllable civilian pro- 
grams by $5 billion. 

At the top of their list, the Administration 
Officials have a one-third slash in grants to 
states and local communities for aid to edu- 
cation, school lunches, maternal and child 
welfare, antipoverty programs, urban trans- 
portation, waste disposal, agricultural ex- 
tension activities, and a broad range of other 
programs. 

New construction of dams and Federal 
buildings is prohibited. All recently started 
projects of the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation are to be halted 
immediately. 

The confidential Administration list in- 
cludes a 50 per cent slash in new loans in- 
cluding loans to farmers for electricity and 
telephones, in Federal emergency loans to 
disaster areas, and in housing, small busi- 
ness, and foreign aid loans. 

The closing of some VA hospitals is pro- 
posed along with the discharge of a number 
of doctors and nurses. 

The Administration officials even have in- 
cluded a cut in the FBI. They don’t think 
the number of FBI agents is likely to be re- 
duced under any circumstances but they 
stress that other programs would have to be 
chopped more severely if the FBI did not 
bear its share of the $5 billion spending re- 
duction. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The article reads, 
in part: 

At the top of their list, the Administra- 
tion officials have a one-third slash in grants 
to states and local communities for aid to 
education, school lunches, maternal and 
child welfare, antipoverty programs, urban 
transportation— 


Urban transportation, when everyone 
knows the traffic conditions in Washing- 
ton— 

Waste disposal, agricultural extension activi- 
ties, and a broad range of other programs. 


It states that there will be no new 
starts. It sounds like it did under the 
Eisenhower administration. It continues: 


New construction of dams and Federal 
buildings is prohibited. 


Yet we are going to vote to go to the 
moon. We have already spent many bil- 
lions on the NASA program, and another 
appropriation for NASA will come before 
the Senate soon. Now we want to con- 
tinue this program, which can cost any- 
where from $1 to $5 billion. Invariably 
the cost turns out to be four or five times 
what the original estimates were, and 
that undoubtedly will be the case here. 

What purpose does it serve? I do not 
understand it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
short statement on the amendment 
which I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I wholeheartedly support the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Proxmire. This amendment affords an 
opportunity to defer the expenditure of $141 
million without ultimate damage to the role 
of the government in developing a supersonic 
transport aircraft. The Senator’s amendment 
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would provide $1 million to evidence the 
government's continuing interest in this 
project, but the amendment would make a 
needed reduction of $141 million in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

There is no urgency for the development 
of this aircraft. Opportunities for reducing 
government spending are very few, and this 
is a non-essential activity which may be post- 
poned. We are faced with the prospect of a 
$28 billion deficit—enormous incomprehen- 
sible expenditures for war and defense—and 
@ tax increase to finance the war in Vietnam. 

I read in the Washington Post last Sunday 
that the Administration has plans for a one- 
third cut in funds for aid to education, school 
lunches, child welfare, urban transportation, 
waste disposal, agricultural extension sery- 
ices, and many more necessary pro; . This 
same article reported the possibility of 50% 
cuts in loans for rural electric cooperatives, 
disaster loans, and housing and small busi- 
ness loans—and a complete cessation of proj- 
ects by the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, 

There is no justification for a scheme of 
national priorities which puts supersonic 
transports, trips to the moon, and anti-ballis- 
tic missiles ahead of hot lunches for school 
children, loans to victims of natural dis- 
asters, and aid to education. 

The time may come when the nation can 
afford the luxury of contributions to devel- 
opment of a supersonic transport aircraft, 
but now is not the time. Let us delay this 
expenditure until war and defense expendi- 
tures have been reduced, until we discern 
some progress in efforts to purify polluted air 
and polluted rivers, until we have found ways 
at least to make progress on the problems of 
urban violence, unemployment, ignorance, 
malnutrition, and inadequate health serv- 
ices. 

I urge the Senate to approve Senator Prox- 
mire’s amendment, and to take this first step 
toward sanity in redirecting the emphasis of 
Federal spending. Let us save $141 million 
now. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I congratulate the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, is 
the Senator through? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One more word. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has stood 
up here making this fight. I know there 
are big manufacturers in his State, many 
of them with important contracts, He 
has stood here and made his case. He 
does a thorough research job to back 
him up. I have read his arguments. I 
have never found anything inaccurate 
in them. 

I congratulate him on his industry 
and courage in revealing the facts and 
in at least making it possible, but not 
probable, that the Senate could bene- 
fit from his wisdom. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
answer—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, I just started. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I will wait until the 
Senator is through. Then I will correct 
the RECORD. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I very 
deeply appreciate the statement of the 
Senator from Arkansas. What he says is 
unanswerable and completely correct. He 
has asked the right questions. Who is go- 
ing to benefit? Why in the world should 
the taxpayers provide a subsidy for a pri- 
vate operation—which breaks all of our 
precedents, as has been shown—for the 
benefit of a very tiny fraction of the 
American people? Especially is it true 
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when there is so much pressure to re- 
duce Government spending and spending 
in other fields. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I just 
wanted to make the observation, in light 
of what the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas had to say, that I do not think 
anyone in this body is going to believe 
for one moment that the late President 
John F. Kennedy started this program 
on the SST because of any military-in- 
dustrial complex. This is the burden of 
the position of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. I think it is a very un- 
fair assumption. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. When 
the program was begun by President 
Kennedy, it was more of a research pro- 
gram, to see whether it made sense at 
that time. I do not think it is fair to 
say the Government or the executive 
branch of the Government was commit- 
ted to going ahead with this program. 
In addition, a great many things have 
arisen since then. We are spending $30 
billion a year in Vietnam. We are going 
to have a deficit of $29 billion. Yesterday 
the Senate voted for a cut of $900 million 
for jobs for the unemployed because we 
do not have enough money. 

We are spending about $70 billion in 
the military field. I do not think that was 
anticipated 3 or 4 years ago, when we 
allocated $30 million or $40 million for 
this program. 

I think the grave question is whether 
we should not postpone this matter for 
at least a year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Six years. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Whether 
we should postpone the matter for at 
least a year, or even several years, to 
determine whether we can afford to go 
ahead with the program at this particu- 
lar time, and whether the great demands 
being made on our economy and on the 
taxpayers of this country at the present 
time would not argue that to continue 
this program, at the moment, does not 
make a great deal of sense. 

Mr, JACKSON. Does the Senator from 
New York think the late President John 
F. Kennedy got into this program be- 
cause of some military-industrial com- 
plex? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. No, I do 
not think that at all. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is my point. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. But if 
we go ahead now, may I say to the Sena- 
tor from Washington, for whom I have 
great respect, and who always, in my 
judgment, decides these matters on the 
basis of what is in the best interests of 
the country, and not any selfish inter- 
est—I have found that to be true con- 
tinuously, again and again, as shown by 
his votes in the Senate—the question I 
raise is not that, but just the question 
of whether, in view of the problems 
facing this country at the moment, in 
view of the problems which have arisen 
in this country during the past summer, 
in view of the problems that we face in 
Southeast Asia, Latin America, the 
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Middle East, and all over the globe, in 
view of the fact that we face an 

deficit of $29 billion, with a suggested 
tax increase, we can really afford to go 
ahead with the program. 

I heard Mr. Webb say yesterday that 
we are going to have to cut down a great 
deal on our space program. Perhaps that 
makes sense; I have asked serious ques- 
tions about that program. 

As I understand, this plane cannot 
even fiy over land. I think there is a 
grave question, which all of us have to 
answer, on the issue of priorities. I can- 
not believe that the Senate of the United 
States, after acting yesterday to cut out 
jobs for the unemployed, which are 
desperately needed, with unemployment 
growing in our urban and rural ghettos, 
would today, the very next day, vote for 
this appropriation, which will cost the 
United States such a great deal, and will 
affect less than 5 percent of our popu- 
lation. It does not make any sense what- 
ever to me, when we have just cut out an 
appropriation to help fellow citizens who 
desperately need help. 

There are a number of other problems 
with the SST as well. There have been 
a number of studies, to which the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has referred, which 
make it clear that the Government 
should not be investing at this time in 
the SST, It is probably not going to 
make money; its effects on the balance 
of payments will not be very large; it 
will be hard to avoid either getting into 
further regulation of airline prices or 
into an unwarranted subsidy to the 
manufacturers; most important, it will 
benefit a very small part of the Amer- 
ican people and will have serious adverse 
effects on a great many people if the air- 
craft is allowed to fly in the manner that 
it has to if it is going to be economically 
viable. 

The most important point is that the 
Government ought to enter into this 
type of project only if there are sub- 
stantial public interests that are not pri- 
vate interests. This means that the pro- 
gram ought to benefit a large number 
of people in a substantial way. The SST 
program clearly does not do this. About 
85 percent of U.S. residents have never 
flown, those who do fly do not always 
take long-haul flights, and considerably 
less than 5 percent of all Americans will 
ever fly SST’s at the higher fare that will 
have to be charged. Except for business- 
men on expense accounts, most people 
are going to continue to fly subsonic. 
Furthermore, American SST passengers 
will be coming from or going to a rather 
small number of places. Americans liv- 
ing elsewhere may never use an SST at 
all. On the other hand, the sonic boom 
is quite likely to affect everybody if the 
SST goes over land and there will be sub- 
stantial nuisance value to it even if it is 
restricted to flying over water, The di- 
rect benefits to the public are therefore 
pretty small. 

It has been suggested that there are 
indirect benefits: for example, the en- 
hancement of national prestige and in 
the technological fallout from the re- 
search and development work. The first 
point seems to me to be too vague to 
justify this massive expenditure, par- 
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ticularly under present circumstances of 
inflationary pressure. The second may 
justify spending money on some research 
and development program but there is 
technological fallout from nearly every 
research and development program and 
it is not clear at all that that of the 
SST will be significantly greater than if 
the money is spent in some other way. 

It is argued that the sale of SST’s at 
$35 million or so each will benefit the 
balance of payments in the 1970’s. This 
is not at all clear. It is certainly not the 
whole picture. If the United States sells 
SST’s to foreign airlines, and this leads 
the foreign airlines to be better able to 
compete for American traffic, then some 
of the effects on the balance of payments 
will be offset by increased American 
tourist spending on foreign-flag trans- 
portation and possibly increased tourist 
spending abroad if more tourists go as 
a result of faster transportation. Further, 
the United States now exports a great 
many subsonic aircraft. Selling an SST 
abroad may result in the loss of a sale 
of an advanced subsonic. This would also 
reduce the effect on the balance of pay- 
ments. The best guess of reliable experts 
is that over 5 years from date of sale 
the net balance-of-payments benefit to 
the United States from the sale of an 
SST will be no more than 5 to 10 percent 
of its export price, and may be less. 

Turning to the pure economics, it ap- 
pears that the rate of profit on the in- 
vestment in the SST will be pretty low. 
Only under the most favorable assump- 
tions does it turn out that such invest- 
ment will earn the same rate of return 
as resources invested in manufacturing 
generally. On other possible assumptions, 
the SST loses money. The best available 
estimate is it will earn about 5 percent. 
This means that unless there is a special 
public interest in the SST, government 
investment in the project is an unwar- 
ranted, costly waste of resources. The 
resources used for the SST would be 
more productive invested elsewhere in 
the American economy. There are a num- 
ber of major reasons for this. 

One is competition with advanced sub- 
sonic aircraft; another is the uncer- 
tainty as to how much people are willing 
to pay for a relatively short decrease in 
speed; the SST will not reduce time in 
getting to airports. It will cut a trans- 
atlantic flight by a maximum of roughly 
3% hours, maybe less as faster subsonics 
are introduced. A third is uncertainty as 
to whether the SST will be permitted to 
fly over populated areas or allowed to 
get up to speed close to land, in view of 
the sonic-boom problem. Incidentally, 
the bigger you make the plane so as to 
carry more seats and make it pay off 
better, the worse the sonic-boom prob- 
lem becomes, 

Aside from the sonic-boom problem, 
there are other costs of the SST which 
will not be included in the direct cost to 
the Government and will have to be in- 
curred to make the SST economical. 
Principally, sustantial expenditures will 
be required for improved air traffic con- 
trol, solar and cosmic radiation monitor- 
ing systems, and improved meteorologi- 
cal forecasting. These items could run 
over a billion dollars from 1970 through 
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1990. The problem occurs because the 
SST moves so fast and because wind and 
temperature have a large impact on fuel 
consumption and payload. 

With all of these problems, I think the 
Senate should vote to defer the project 
for the 1 year which the Senator from 
Wisconsin suggests. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the record, 
with all due respect to the Senator from 
New York, ought to be clear. On June 
9, 1963, President Kennedy stated: 

The Government should immediately com- 
mence a program to develop, at the earliest 
practicable date, a prototype of a commer- 
cially successful supersonic transport supe- 
rior to that being built by any other country 
in the world. 


That is exactly what we would provide 
for here. We are trying to provide the 
funds to complete the research, devel- 
opment, and production of two proto- 
types, in order to be first in the science 
of aviation. 

I think it is of vital importance, not 
whether 2 or 3 or 5 percent of our peo- 
ple ride the supersonic transports, but 
that America still be preeminent in the 
world in the quality, the speed, and the 
performance of the greatest means of 
transportation that the world has, which 
is aviation. 

Certainly, every single contribution 
that has yet been made in aviation re- 
search and development has been in- 
augurated primarily by the infusion of 
Government money. The greatest plane 
flying today, the prototype of all the 
large family of jet transports, including 
the 727 of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, the oncoming 747, 
the jumbo jet, and all the others, was 
developed completely and totally with 
Government money, on Government 
contracts for the KC-135, the giant jet 
tanker that was procured to supply our 
Strategic Air Command. It was almost 
identical with the plane from which the 
707 developed, and put Boeing first in 
the manufacture of air transports. Be- 
ing first, they have continued to lead all 
the rest of the world in the quality, abil- 
ity, speed, and performance of Ameri- 
can-made planes. I do not think Boeing 
has any plant or any interest in Okla- 
homa; but I do think America must have 
an interest, not in the jet set and not 
in the few who might want to go first 
class, in 2 hours and 30 minutes, to Eng- 
land or France, but in producing, in 
America, the best quality of plane that 
we can produce. Shall we put that effort 
in mothballs, and cast away an invest- 
ment of around $1.2 billion in the world’s 
finest aircraft, which will probably be 
the parent of all the coming family of 
long-haul planes? 

Certainly, there are a few problems 
that have not been solved. We have not 
solved the sonic boom. Nobody claims 
we have. The whole project is engineered, 
financed, and projected to fly the air 
routes of the world, 75 percent of which 
are over water. Nobody yet has produced 
any testimony to show that the fish will 
write their Congressmen, protesting 
against sonic booms. Anyone who has 
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studied the matter, as I am sure most 
Senators have, is aware of the fact that 
when you approach land, you go sub- 
sonic about 75 miles away from the air- 

Port, while still over the water, and 
come in as quiet as today’s 707’s, if not 
more quietly. All of this talk about sonic 
booms, and being unable to fly over land, 
is merely a bugbear to prevent us from 
spending—not spending, but investing— 
in this field, in which America is superior, 
due to World War II research, from 
France, England, and other countries. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, al- 
most everything that has been said by 
the Senator from Oklahoma about this 
supersonic transport, is completedly ir- 
relevant to my amendment. My amend- 
ment would not kill the program, but 
would simply stretch it out, and would 
slow it down by only a few months, and 
it would save a very substantial amount 
of money on a major program. 

I know that the Senator from Okla- 
homa is sincere in saying that private 
aviation has gained enormously from 
Government research on military air- 
craft. I have no objection to that. If 
private aviation can gain from Govern- 
ment research of the military on super- 
sonic bombers, and so forth, as I am 
sure they have from the B-70 and the 
B-55, that is fine; but I say we should not 
pour hundreds of millions of dollars— 
this year $142 million—into a specific 
subsidy exclusively for private aircraft, 
which the Department of Defense says 
has absolutely no military value to them, 
and has made it absolutely clear. Under 
those circumstances, I think it is quite a 
different operation. 

Furthermore, I should like to point out 
that whereas 75 percent of the air routes 
may be over water, in terms of density 
it is quite different. The flights are over- 
whelmingly over land. That means, on 
the basis of the implications of what the 
Senator from Oklahoma is saying, that 
you could not make a transcontinental 
flight in the supersonic transport; you 
could only use it for the relatively few 
flights and relatively few people flying 
over the Pacific or the Atlantic. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to correct the RECORD. 

The Senator from New York made a 
comment that he did not believe that the 
Senator from Washington had a selfish 
attitude. I do not, either. I tried to make 
it clear that he was representing a large 
industry in his State. 

- I am very sensitive to the needs of the 
poultry industry. I am sure that raising 
broilers is in the national interest. You 
can call it selfish or not. I do not have 
any criticism, and did not mean to imply 
that the Senator from Washington is 
doing this for his own personal fortune 
at all. 

It is a Senator’s duty to represent a 
large industry in his State; and he repre- 
sents it well. I thought the comment of 
the Senator from New York that he did 
not believe that he took the position he 
did on a selfish basis may have inti- 
mated that I thought he did. Of course 
I do not. He represents his State prop- 
erly, as all of us should, and does it 
extremely well, as does the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington. 
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I only wanted to add, with respect to 
what the Senator from New York said, 
that in 1963, at the time when this pro- 
gram was initiated, President Kennedy 
had not sent 500,000 men to Vietnam; we 
did not have a deficit of $30 billion star- 
ing us in the face; and he did not have 
anything like the domestic difficulties 
which face us today. 

If we had no other burdens pressing 
upon us, if we were not in a war, and were 
suffering for lack of something to do 
with the money, I would say this was all 
right and would not raise my voice 
about it. 

It was more or less like that. We had 
plans for going to the moon before we 
were involved in a war and before we 
had riots in many of our big cities and 
before we recognized the need for the 
kind of training that the poverty pro- 
gram deals with. These conditions are 
different, however. 

This is one of the great troubles with 
our national policy, and particularly with 
our foreign policy. We seem unable to 
recognize that things are different in the 
world today than they were 15 years ago. 

We still have the leading administra- 
tor of the executive branch, the Secre- 
tary of State, talking as if the same con- 
ditions exist today that existed in the 
day of Stalin. We cannot seem to make 
the transition from one period to an- 
other. This is clearly a matter of low 
priority. 

The President has appealed that we 
save money. Efforts have been made by 
him to cut down on as many things as 
he can. He has made many efforts to 
save money. I will not belabor the REC- 
orD. However, they are cutting many 
fundamental programs in my State, pro- 
grams for water and sewage projects, 
simple things that any American ought 
to be entitled to, even in the smaller 
cities. 

The money is not available to make 
needed loans and grants for water and 
sewer projects. The old area redevelop- 
ment projects, such as we had 2 or 3 or 
4 years ago—and they did a wonderful 
job in my State—are limited now because 
the money is limited. 

All that is provided for the Ozark de- 
velopment program now is enough plan- 
ning money to barely keep it alive—a 
few thousand dollars to allow them to 
make plans. 

This is what the attitude is. Surely no 
one denies that a great effort is being 
exerted to cut all important nondefense, 
nonmilitary, nonspace, and nonaircraft 
industry expenses in this country. 

I do not think it is wise. I think it is 
against the long-term interests of the 
country. I do not understand why we do 
not see what the Concorde is like. It is 
supposed to be out in 1970. My guess is 
that it will have more bugs than our SST 
will have. 

I do not think that any disaster will 
take place. I would like to see the project 
delayed. It would make me feel better 
about a tax bill. 

I notice that the Secretary of Defense 
gave notice the other day that he has a 
new idea on how to save money. The Sec- 
retary said that it costs a billion dollars 
a year to operate the early warning de- 
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fense system and that by spending $4 bil- 
lion more now, we can save half of that 
amount. 

The Secretary is a very good figurer. 
If he could make it $8 billion, perhaps 
we could really get rich. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
excessive alarm generated by the Con- 
corde is based on an extremely optimistic 
view of the market prospects for super- 
sonic transports relative to subsonic jets. 
These fears ignore the enormous com- 
parative advantage enjoyed by our avia- 
tion industry in international trade—an 
advantage so great that we provide most 
of the commercial aircraft for the free 
world. It will take more than the Con- 
corde with its serious limitations to de- 
stroy or even damage that comparative 
advantage. 

The jumbo jets our aircraft industry 
is building now will be flying long before 
the Concorde is introduced and they are 
sure to be a big factor in maintaining 
our trade advantage. The jumbo jets of- 
fer the very attractive prospect of much 
lower air fares because of their high 
payload capacity. Because of their great 
size, a few airlines are talking about 
turning some of these huge planes into 
fiying luxury liners with all the comforts 
of the Queen Elizabeth. The SST’s may 
have a tough job displacing them. The 
SST’s will be selling speed. The jumbo’s 
will be selling comfort and low fares. 
Which will the customers choose? It is 
anyone’s guess. But putting all the mar- 
bles on SST’s or Concordes may be a 
bad bet. The threat of the Concorde, 
which has frightened us into this ven- 
ture, could very well turn out to be a 
myth. 

The Concorde is already in a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of trouble. Its costs are run- 
ning far beyond original estimates which 
projected an estimated cost-per-plane of 
$10 million. The cost per plane is now up 
to $20 million, according to Sir George 
Edwards, the managing director of the 
British Aircraft Corp., which is one of 
the two manufacturers in the British- 
French consortium building the plane. 
The most recent estimate of expected to- 
tal development costs put it at $1.5 bil- 
lion. A report just made by the British 
Committee of Public Accounts, a public 
spending watchdog, warns, however, that 
the total development costs by the time 
the Concorde takes to the air is likely to 
have reached $2 billion. 

This, to understate it, does not please 
the British, who are embroiled in serious 
economic difficulties anyway. The Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts urged in its 
report that both the French and British 
Governments immediately establish ma- 
chinery to review the entire program. 
Newsweek magazine reported, in the lat- 
est issue out, that members of the British 
Cabinet hav2 been arguing privately that 
the Concorde looks less and less like a 
productive investment and are urging the 
Government’s participation in the pro- 
gram be discontinued. 

Because the Concorde will have a fixed 
wing instead of a hinged wing like our 
SST, it will be able to fly economically 
only at supersonic speeds and thus will 
be highly vulnerable to sonic boom lim- 
itations. That means they will have a 
great deal of trouble unless they fly peo- 
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ple from one ocean port to another ocean 
port, across one ocean. And there is 
mounting evidence that these limitations 
will be adopted. The city of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., passed an ordinance a few 
weeks ago prohibiting flights over the 
city that would produce sonic booms. 
Legislation is being considered in the 
Swedish Parliament to ban supersonic 
flights over that country causing booms 
that would be capable of waking a sleep- 
ing person. The Swiss Government, con- 
cerned about avalanches caused by sonic 
booms, is known to be considering similar 
legislation as is the Government of West 
Germany. 

I can recall so vividly when the B-58 
was making trial supersonic runs over 
Milwaukee, the tremendous amount of 
mail and calls I received, not to mention 
the damage charged against the Govern- 
ment at that time. 

The only reason this boom was ac- 
cepted at all by the people of my State 
was because they recognized the military 
necessity and military purpose. However, 
we can imagine the views of the people 
when these planes are flown by individ- 
uals carrying people for pleasure or for 
commercial purposes with no relation- 
ship whatsoever to defense or the na- 
tional interest. 

Let me say at this point that I think 
sonic boom limitations have the same 
serious implications for our own SST, 
despite the fact that it will be able to 
fly at something less than prohibitive 
costs at subsonic speeds. Why spend $4 
or $4.5 billion developing a plane capable 
of flying at supersonic speeds when it 
will be forced to fly much of the time at 
subsonic speeds? 

As was pointed out in the discussion 
with the Senator from Oklahoma, while 
75 percent of the world’s air routes are 
over water, most of the fights are over 
land, and the intensity factor is much 
greater over land. 

The answer FAA officials would give 
to that, if they could speak freely, is that 
they have every expectation that people 
will learn to accept the boom. The SST’s 
will start by flying the ocean routes. And 
soon the economic pressures of flying 
these high-cost planes on limited routes 
will force admission of the planes to a 
few scattered land routes. And ultimately 
they will be flying everywhere. And we 
will all live out our lives in an immense 
drop forge foundry. 

At any rate, I simply do not believe the 
Concordes are the big threat they are 
reputed to be. I believe we can afford to 
delay our own program as much as 2 
years without our aircraft trade account 
suffering any damage at all. The pend- 
ing amendment would slow it down less 
than a year. In fact, the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, which projected po- 
tential demand for the SST to 1990 for 
the FAA, declared that if introduction of 
our SST were pushed back from the cur- 
rent target of mid-1974 to a new target 
of mid-1976, the total number of Con- 
cordes and SST’s sold would ultimately 
be substantially identical to the number 
sold if there had been no 2-year slip. A 
2-year delay, in other words, would make 
almost no difference at all. And that is 
just what the pending budget-cutting 
amendment would achieve. 
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If this is true, why should we appro- 
priate $142 million in fiscal 1968 for the 
SST, when the Vietnam war costs con- 
tinue to mount, when we are facing a 
serious budget deficit? 

We are not really in a race with the 
Concorde, anyway. The Concorde and 
the Russian TU-144 will be made of 
aluminum. A plane with aluminum skin, 
flying at supersonic speeds for the long 
periods of time and with the frequency 
required by airlines, pushes aluminum to 
its very limit. Aluminum will not stand 
up with the friction heat that is gen- 
erated. If what is necessary is a heat- 
resistant titanium, that puts us in an en- 
tirely different ball game, and no one is 
even in the ball park with us. It means we 
can take all the time we need to build the 
best plane possible. Any SST that does 
not incorporate some solution to the sonic 
boom problem will not be a good plane 
and is not worth spending money on, be- 
cause sonic boom restrictions will make 
any such plane—whether it is American 
or Anglo-French—a commercial failure. 

One of the principal justifications for 
undertaking the SST program is that it 
would make a substantial contribution to 
our foreign receipts. We must build the 
SST, we are told, because that is the only 
way we can defend ourselves from the 
severe negative impact on our balance of 
payments that would result from the 
sale of Concordes to U.S. airlines and the 
displacement of U.S.-built subsonic 
planes in foreign airline fleets. 

I should like to point out, however— 
incidentally, this is a point that has been 
relied on by the aircraft industry in big 
advertisements in the newspapers and by 
proponents in the Senate, in the House, 
and elsewhere—that the U.S. Treasury, 
the U.S. Commerce Department, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and the Budget Bureau 
are the agencies in the Government with 
the responsibility for overseeing our bal- 
ance of payments. They are the agencies 
possessing the greatest expertise on this 
subject. But not one of these four agen- 
cies has made public a single word of 
comment on the balance of payments ef- 
fect of the SST program. What do the 
experts tell us about the balance-of- 
payments effect? 

The public has been treated to ex 
parte statements. We have not heard 
any evaluation from responsible execu- 
tive expert bodies. Since the balance-of- 
payments question has loomed so large 
in debate on the SST, the Senate cannot 
act intelligently on this appropriation 
until the whole balance-of-payments 
question has been subjected to expert 
analysis on an impartial basis. 

Two economists in the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, in the Department of 
Commerce, did submit private comments 
to the FAA evaluating this question; and 
they concluded that only if the SST did 
not impair our competitive position in 
world markets for subsonic planes could 
the balance-of-payments effects of the 
SST be favorable. I believe this is a highly 
questionable assumption. It seems clear 
to me that if we produce the SST, it will 
be in competition with our own subsonic 
jets that we would otherwise sell over- 
seas. 

The Institute for Defense Analyses, 
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which draws on a stable of superb econo- 
mists, arrived at essentially the same 
conclusion, in a special study for the FAA. 
IDA agreed there would be an effect on 
the balance of payments but said it could 
just as easily be either very minor on 
the positive side or even slightly nega- 
tive if export sales of American SST’s 
reduced exports of American subsonic 
planes or if U.S. airlines lost passengers 
to ao airlines operating American 
SST’s. 

In view of the wide disagreements 
among economists on this question, the 
FAA’s independent claim that the SST 
will make a huge cumulative contribu- 
tion to our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion is preposterous and impossible to 
substantiate. 

The uncertainties of any forecast con- 
cerning the balance of payments are 
large enough to make a firm narrow- 
range estimate impossible. What hap- 
pens is that the assumptions you use 
are enough to create the result. That is 
precisely what the FAA has done. Be- 
cause it wants the program, it has used 
sufficiently optimistic assumptions to 
create a result that justifies its want. 
This is no way to make either a govern- 
mental or a business decision. 

The FAA analysis ignores the fact that 
the likely high fares on the SST will 
limit it, to some extent, to high-income 
passengers. This means that regardless 
of who owns the SST’s, Americans—be- 
cause of their affluence—would make up 
the largest proportion of SST passengers. 
As a result, our travel balance might well 
be much less favorable. 

What I am saying is that if we, with 
our terrific manufacturing capacity, 
build many SST’s, it will mean that there 
will be more flights overseas. It will mean 
that Americans will fly overseas and 
spend their money overseas. Will this 
have a favorable effect on our balance 
of payments? Of course not. The big ef- 
fect of this development will be unfavor- 
able to our balance of payments, because 
one of the most adverse elements in our 
balance of payments is American tourist 
dollars spent overseas. 

The FAA analysis is defective because 
it pays attention exclusively to the rev- 
enue from sales of the SST abroad and 
totally ignores the income that would be 
generated abroad by the use of the planes 
sold—which also would have an effect on 
our balance of payments. 

The FAA, in effect, has done a sum in 
which you count all the plus items—the 
receipts—and leave out a good many of 
the minus items—the loss of other re- 
ceipts. 

There is another factor—the most im- 
portant factor of all—that must be con- 
sidered in analyzing the balance of pay- 
ments and the SST’s effect on it. That 
is the time factor. The balance of pay- 
ments is a time factor. It is not a prob- 
lem in 1975 or 1980. It is a problem to- 
day, and now. 

The SST will not go on the market 
until 1974—at the very earliest. By then, 
we may have extricated ourselves from 
Vietnam, and thus drastically reduced 
our military commitments abroad; and 
our foreign aid by then may be reduced 
relative to our gross national product. As 
a result, we might be running an em- 
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barrassingly large surplus in our balance 
of payments. 

Of course, one of the big elements in 
our adverse balance of payments, is the 
fact that we have troops overseas, par- 
ticularly our Vietnam experience, which 
is probably contributing, on the basis of 
the best estimates I have seen, up to $1 
billion to our adverse balance of pay- 
ments. Are we going to have 500,000 
troops in Vietnam in 1974, which will be 
the first time that the SST can be sold 
by American manufacturers? Foreign 
aid, too, contributes somewhat to our 
adverse balance of payments. That is 
likely to diminish in relation to our gross 
national product. Of course, the biggest 
element in our adverse balance of pay- 
ments today is American investment 
abroad. 

There is every prospect that within 
8 or 10 years we will be in a position 
where American investment abroad is 
bringing in far more than we are ex- 
pending in investment abroad, because, 
by and large, the return from investment 
abroad is very substantial. 

Under those circumstances, there is a 
real prospect that we could have a very 
favorable—almost an embarrassingly 
favorable—balance of payments by 1974 
or 1975. That is why the President has 
reiterated, and so has the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem is a problem for now. 
That is why they have put into effect 
strictly temporary measures for curbing 
our adverse balance of payments. 

Many economists question whether the 
balance-of-payments issue is even a 
valid one in connection with a decision 
on the SST. It seems to me quite possible 
that it is a fake issue or one that simply 
cannot be adequately assessed. Prof. 
Charles Kindleberger of MIT, one of this 
country’s leading international econ- 
omists, said in a letter to me several 
months ago: 

The United States ought to decide whether 
to invest in the SST on the basis of the 
cost-benefit criteria related to tastes and 
productive resources, not the balance of pay- 
ments. The latter concept relates to liquidity, 
or the cash position, and should not have 
a major impact on expenditure decisions. 


So the balance-of-payments issue is 
really an irrelevant one in deciding on 
the SST. If it is unwise, the balance of 
payments does not change that. 

But I cannot regard it as irrelevant 
that the Treasury Department in par- 
ticular has made no assessment that 
would assist our decisionmaking. If the 
FAA claim is true—and I believe it is 
not—the Treasury should be interested 
enough to say so in favor of such a sub- 
stantial difference to our balance of pay- 
ments. If the FAA claim is false, I would 
like to have the Treasury’s estimate as 
a more valid basis for making a decision. 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to review briefly the kind of money 
we have tied up in this project. 

Congress has appropriated since fiscal 
1962 a total of $511 million for a super- 
sonic transport development. The total 
would go to $653 million if the amount 
recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee is approved. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton predict that 
the Government will have to fund the 
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major part of the cost of the certifica- 
tion stage and some of the costs of the 
production stage. 

Mr. President, Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton are financial consultants, and I think 
they are in a far better position to make 
an assessment in this matter. They have 
studied it, and they are an efficient finan- 
cial firm. 

They say that the Government will 
have to pump in another $1.3 billion 
which will jump the sum to $2.6 billion. 

If their figures are correct, as they 
always are on these matters, the Govern- 
ment investment would go far higher at 
that time. 

In my judgment, it will be at least $4 
billion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator has 
stated that the Federal Government, 
after developing these two prototypes, 
will have to “pump in” $1.3 billion, I 
think the Senator owes an explanation to 
the Senate as to what he means by 
“pump.” 

Is it to provide for the revolving credit 
financing of the plane sold to airlines, 
which will be repaid when the plane is 
resold, or is it money never to be re- 
covered? The word “pump” is very am- 
biguous and it is misleading. I am sure 
that the distinguished Senator does not 
wish to be indefinite in this matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall elaborate in 
considerable detail in a moment as to 
why I think this is likely not to be re- 
coverable, and why the contract is so 
badly drafted that the taxpayers will not 
get any of this money back. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
honestly believe that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I certainly do and I 
think I can demonstrate that to the sat- 
isfaction of observers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I was 
interested in the terminology that the 
Senator used when he referred to 
“pump.” I wonder if the Senator was 
talking about an approved and certifi- 
cated supersonic transport which is sold 
and put under a temporary mortgage and 
is subject to long-term financing, per- 
haps by an insurance company, or what 
does “pump” mean? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is not the view 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. This is 
the view of Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am sure they did 
not use the word “pump” without clarify- 
ing or defining it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Whether it will be 
pumped in, vested in, or expended on be- 
half of research with sincere conviction 
that it will be paid back—although I am 
convinced it will not be paid back—it is 
the view of these experts that if we are 
going to get a supersonic transport 
beyond the prototype stage and in a po- 
sition to be sold commercially when fin- 
ished, the Government liability will be 
$2.6 billion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Industry contrib- 
uted to that, but if the Senator is talk- 
ing ahout another $1.3 billion I think he 
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owes the Senate a detailed explanation 
as to where this money is coming from 
and what is meant by the word “pump.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The source of the 
money is the American taxpayer. The 
source of it is the same as the source 
of the other money. The American tax- 
payer. The argument for it will be the 
same argument as now. The argument 
will be that we have gone so far with 
this matter that we should not give up; 
that we have so much in the pot in this 
poker game that we cannot withdraw. 
It will be said that we have put in $1.3 
billion and we cannot afford not to press 
on and up the ante. This is the kind of 
argument which will be used to persuade 
us to go forward. 

I realize that the FAA has assured us 
that our commitment is limited, but on 
the basis of the best advice of financial 
experts who have studied the matter 
and who favor the project, and in- 
cidentally, who were employed by the 
FAA, we are going to have to expend—if 
the Senator prefers this phrase—an ad- 
ditional amount. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator adds 
$1.3 billion to this amount. He seems not 
to be able to identify what it is, as to 
whether it is a loan to be paid back on a 
short-time basis by the airlines, who are 
capable of meeting financing. They have 
financing by giant insurance companies 
who look on aircraft financing as one of 
their best sources for extending credit. 
This is the only way I can possibly see 
how the Senator contributes an addi- 
tional $1.3 billion to the cost. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton say the Government will have 
to fund a major share of the cost of the 
certification stage and some of the cost 
of the prototype stage, in their judgment, 
if this is going to be commercially suc- 
cessful. These are people with great rep- 
utations as financial experts and they 
are one of the 2 or 3 top financial firms 
in the country. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They are a good 
firm. The Senator realizes this is a charge 
against Boeing Aircraft and the profits 
made by this airline, and the production 
credit as this plane goes down the line. 
If one is sold to American Airlines, 
United Air Lines, I have no objection and 
I am sure the Government is taking no 
risk in connection with production cred- 
it for delivery of these planes during the 
course of manufacture. 

It is as good as a loan and as good as 
any financing you could get. This is no 
giveaway or a risk of capital. This is as 
normal as bread and butter, and yet the 
Senator would make this look like it is 
high risk, speculative, and uncertain 
when he talks about the money that is 
going to be cranked into this in trying to 
conjure up something in connection with 
the development of the plane. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. Perhaps 
it would be helpful to have the actual 
figures involved in the additional invest- 
ment. I have an article before me which 
appeared in the American Economic 
Review, by Stephen Enke. I understand 
he was involved as a Deputy Assistant 
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Secretary of Defense in this matter as it 
developed. 

He states: 

If the U.S. Government is initially to 
finance 80-90 percent of the U.S. SST’s de- 
velopment costs, and if up to $4 or $5 billions 
of American resources must somehow be 
invested in development and manufacture 
before the program generates a net cash in- 
flow from sales to airlines, on obvious eco- 
nomic test of the U.S. SST’s justification is 
its ability to earn the 10-15 percent rate 
of return earned on an average by domestic 
resources employed in U.S. industry. 


Is it correct that before this program is 
completed the taxpayer is going to have 
to put up $4 to $5 billion? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is a very great 
difference of opinion in the Senate on this 
matter. The contention of those who sup- 
port the program say the liability is lim- 
ited to $1.2 billion. They contend this 
amount will be repaid. 

I disagree strongly with that conten- 
tion and say that on the basis of the 
judgment of the financial consultants, 
and I accept their view, it is going to 
cost $2.6 billion on the basis of our ex- 
perience with research programs in the 
military and so forth. I think that is 
optimistic. It is much more likely to cost 
$4 billion or more. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. When 
the Senator mentions $1.3 billion, is that 
only through the prototype stage? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That would be through two proto- 
types. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Are tax- 
payers’ funds necessary after the proto- 
type is developed? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The view of Booz, 
Allen, and Hamilton is that the addi- 
tional cost to achieve certification and 
a plane capable of certification and ad- 
ditional construction costs will entail, in 
their view, a further Federal Govern- 
ment investment, a further taxpayer in- 
vestment, which will amount to $2.6 bil- 
lion or $1.3 billion more involved in the 
later stage. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Could we 
ascertain from the Senator from Wash- 
ington or one of those Senators who sup- 
port this matter whether they can give 
assurance to the Senate that no more 
than $1.3 billion will be spent? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I must turn to the 
testimony of all witnesses who assure us 
that there is no Government commit- 
ment whatsoever beyond $1.2 billion. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I under- 
stand that there is no commitment, but 
the point the Senator from Wisconsin is 
raising, and what is said also in the re- 
cent objective reports, and the Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton study, is that it will 
cost $3 billion, $4 billion, or $5 billion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The entire cost of 
the project might, but I do not think Fed- 
eral Government funds will be involved 
when we reach this point. The financial 
investment by the Federal Government 
in this airplane, that is the amount of 
money it will have put in, I do not think 
need trouble anyone at all because, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma has pointed out 
the Government commitment, as it now 
stands, ends when two prototypes are 
built and each flies 100 test hours. I do 
not know how Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
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arrived at its estimate and come to a 
different conclusion but hundreds of ex- 
perts have looked into this program. 
Reams of testimony have been printed. 
The committee examined this project 
with a fine tooth comb, as did the House 
and its committees. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Could I 
ask the Senator 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me finish please. 

The Senate committee did not decide 
upon the amount of the appropriation. 
The House did. The House had a rollcall 
vote on it and decided it. 

The House, as we all know well, is aware 
of the fiscal condition of the budget. This 
SST project was part of the administra- 
tion budget. The House has already re- 
duced the budget request by $50 million. 
The Senate committee went along with 
that action. These contracts and commit- 
ments were screened for 18 long months 
by a special committee appointed by the 
President. It included Mr. Eugene Black 
and Mr. John McCone—and Mr, Stanley 
Osborne. After 18 months it was decided 
that the financing embodied in the pres- 
ent contract was the best course and 
no further commitment was made. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What 
concerns me is that it appears, from some 
of the objective studies which have been 
made as to what it will cost—the air- 
plane itself, to develop from the proto- 
type of the plane, and then the plane 
which will actually fly and be utilized— 
all this will cost the Federal Government 
a great deal more money. 

Second, I do not believe we have the 
airports now which can accommodate 
this kind of airplane. As I understand it, 
the Los Angeles authorities will have to 
construct a special airport further away, 
which will mean an extra long period 
of time to go to and from such an air- 
port. 

Further, this plane will not be able to 
fly over land, or take a trip from Okla- 
homa to California, or Oklahoma to New 
York, or from Chicago to New York, or 
from the Midwest to the Far West, or 
to the East. It is not going to be able to 
fly over Europe, either. 

I think it is a splendid thing for the 
airlines to do. I think it is a splendid 
thing for the airplane manufacturers. 
But I do not understand what the tax- 
payers of America will be getting out of 
it, particularly during this critical and 
crucial period of time in our history. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to an- 
swer that 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
why I raise the question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. When this airplane 
was first proposed, and it has been in the 
proposal stage for almost 12 years, many 
airplane companies worked on it. No de- 
sign was ever suggested at any time, even 
during the industry competition, that 
would have precluded the airplane using 
any of our major airports today. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If I may 
interject there, we cannot get an airplane 
into any regular airport today, let alone 
this kind of plane. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The SST will not 
make any difference. The Senator is cor- 
rect, as everyone knows, the planes of 
today are stacked up over every one of 
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our major airports. The SST and the 
Jumbo 747 jets might even help because 
they will carry more passengers, thus 
perhaps lessening the mumber of air- 
planes flying and trying to take off and 
land at our airports. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is a technical 
point here. RAND technicians have in- 
formed us recently that this plane is 
likely to weigh 900,000 pounds—that is, 
if it is to become a real possibility—so, a 
plane weighing that much would cer- 
tainly constitute a real problem for our 
present runways and we would have to 
do something about new runways. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, the RAM tech- 
nicians are in conflict with 213 aviation 
engineers and technicians who worked on 
the SST specifications for two and a half 


years. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If this 
plane is as good as the Senator from 
Washington says it is, why do not the 
aviation manufacturers make this plane 
and keep the Government out of it? If it 
is such a great plane, why not let private 
industry do it and keep Government out 
of it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because no one air- 
craft company has the tremendous fi- 
nancial resources needed to do it by it- 
self. 

The late President, in Colorado, made 
clear the necessity for moving ahead to 
maintain American air superiority at 
that time. In a speech there in 1961 he 
suggested that this SST was a matter on 
which the Government must proceed, and 
he was hopeful that there would be Gav- 
ernment participation. President Ken- 
nedy suggested formula of 75 percent 
Government participation-25 percent in- 
dustry. Long hearings were held in the 
Commerce Committee—about a year and 
a half ago—chaired by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, and we determined that that 
figure was not quite equitable. Thus, the 
commitment the Presidential Advisory 
Committee worked out, after 18 months 
of study, provides the present formula. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That was the posi- 
tion which the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, after careful study, took, to wit, 
that it should be built and it would be 
much better for private industry to build 
it. The answer to the Senator's question 
is that there is no very good reason for 
the Federal Government to come in on 
this, under any circumstances. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, that argu- 
ment was settled long ago. At this point, 
I just want to answer and hope to clear 
up to the best of my ability some of the 
technical questions raised here. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not an aero- 
nautical engineer. I did not propose nor 
start the SST project myself. The design 
competition was keen. The Boeing Co. 
happened to win the airframe part of 
the competition. Its headquarters, of 
course, is in my State. That is all well 
and good. I am not embarrassed to talk 
about it. I would be just as concerned 
and just as enthusiastic, after all these 
years, of going through this SST project, 
both in the Appropriations and Com- 
merce Committees if “company B” were 
doing it, or Lockheed, or North American, 
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or Douglas, because I think it is good for 
America 


I am talking about superiortty in the 
air. Now we can talk about all the social 
programs we want—and I have always 
enthusiastically supported these pro- 
grams, and I know something about the 
pressing and urgent needs of our coun- 
try—I have been voting for the social 
needs of this country in Congress for 31 
years. I think I know a little bit about 
them. I think I am keenly aware of them. 
But I also know that we have to have 
some economic programs going to keep 
business alive and prospering, to provide 
new job opportunities and to preserve 
the health of one of America’s great in- 
dustries. We must be concerned with our 
unfavorable balance of payments, and 
many other things—in order to draw tax 
revenue into the Treasury to pay for our 
important social programs. I think the 
SST project happens to be one of great 
economic and technological importance 
for the future. I think it will eventually 
return to the Treasury much more than 
we ever will invest in it. This has been 
the history of Government investments 
in seience and technology, and other 
areas of investment, including many 
public works projects. 

The Senator from Colorado and I have 
sat in committee, hour after hour, for 6 
years, listening to testimony on this 
subject. At first, we were skeptical, too. 
We were not sure it would fiy. But E bow 
to the aeronautical engineers who have 
brought this concept to life. The financ- 
ing part of the project, I think, has been 
gone over as thoroughly and with as fine 
a toothcomb by these same committees 
and the financial aspects of the program 
have been called fair and equitable by 
some of the most expert and knowledge- 
able men in this field. 

I do not think that the motives of the 
junior Senator from Washington or my- 
self should be impugned because we hap- 
pen to have in our State a company which 
makes the most successful commercial 
airplanes in use today. About 80 percent 
of the people in the world are flying in 
Boeing airplanes today. I am sure there 
is no contribution which the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] and I 
make to the fine airplanes which Boeing 
produces. They just happen to be doing 
that. And I am confident they will do 
likewise with the SST. When Boeing 
makes a bad airplane, it will be a long, 
blue Monday for the world. Furthermore, 
I think the SST will be a good financial 
investment for the airlines. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I go back 
to the point I made earlier, that perhaps 
this would make a good deal of sense if 
the world in which we live were different 
and the problems that face the country 
were different, but we are not talking 
here in a vacuum. We are talking about 
@ war that is going on, and we are talk- 
ing about the problem of our country 
facing a deficit of $29 billion, according 
to President Johnson. Perhaps I would 
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look at it in an entirely different way if 
it were not for our internal problems. I 
know the Senators from Washington are 
much more aware of some of those prob- 
lems than I am. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As the Senator 
knows, I was fighting on the floor 2 
weeks aga for 5 long days trying to es- 
tablish the proper priorities for some of 
these important housing and urban 
needs. 

The House approved the $142 million 
SST appropriation by a 3-to-1 vote. That 
is the way the House voted, with all the 
priorities they are so keenly aware of 
over there. We, in the committee, merely 
accepted the House figure. 

I think we must look ahead to keep our 
superior position in every way, including 
working for the vital domestic programs 
for which the Senator from New York so 
diligently labors, we must consider our 
balance-of-payments problem, and try to 
assure increasing tax revenues to pay for 
some of the social and urban programs 
we have been fighting so hard for. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Three 
hours ago the administration was in fa- 
vor of cutting $198 million from the 
poverty program which would have pro- 
vided jobs. Now it is supporting this kind 
of legislation and thinks it is important 
to have this kind of program. I think it 
is also important to have the other. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As you know, I voted 
against. that administration cut, but that 
additional money was not budgeted. This 
SST appropriation is a budgeted item. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If it was 
not budgeted, that means the adminis- 
tration was against it. Now the adminis- 
tration is suggesting this. It is the fact 
that it is a budgeted item that concerns 
me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I do 
not want to prolong this debate, I simply 
wish to emphasize that this country has 
to remain great and strong in all fields. 
We cannot quit seeking to strengthen 
our economy and our industrial develop- 
ment, because then Mother Hubbard's 
cupboard—or the Treasury if you wish— 
would be bare, and we could not fund 
some of the programs that the Senator 
from New York and I so strongly favor. 
Commercial transport development is 
one of the fields in which we should move 
ahead. I think the amount of money we 
are asking you to provide today will keep 
us abreast of this field and is well worth 
while as we look toward the future and 
try to guarantee that more tax dollars 
will flow into the Treasury in the future. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. To clear up the 
matter of the $1.3 billion, this is not Fed- 
eral money. It is a fact that if this plane 
is unsuccessful this money will not be 
used, because there would be no mass 
production of supersonic aircraft. They 
have to be manufactured and completed 
before long-term financing can be had 
on them from the insurance companies 
or banking institutions. The $1.3 billion 
figure is working capital. What the Sen- 
ator is talking about, with respect to the 
$1.3 billion that would be underwritten, 
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is what would happen if there was a 
great credit demand and success and de- 
mand for the plane. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This $1.3 billion 
would be after the prototype but before 
certification. 

Mr, MONRONEY. There will be no 
drag on production credit until after 
certification. These prototypes are going 
to have to go through certification. One 
hundred and thirty of them have already 
been sold, with big deposits, to almost 
every American airline, running into $52 
million. So we are talking avout produc- 
tion credit. The Senator is worrying 
about total production credit, but I am 
saying that until the plane is a huge 
success they will not need that credit. 
If it is a success, Boeing will put under 
construction at least 300 supersonic air- 
craft, the price tag of which is $40 mil- 
lion per copy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think I can ex- 
plain my position better if I can proceed 
with my statement. The likelihood of 
getting back the huge initial Federal in- 
vestment is very small in view of the 
weaknesses in the contract. 

Mr. MONRONEY., There are no weak- 
nesses in the contract. The plane is the 
important thing. The insurance com- 
panies will not insure an unfinished 
plane, but when it is finished, they will 
insure the plane. It is that span that 
we are talking about, in view of the high 
number to be served. This amount of 
money will be required only if the plane 
is very successful and if the sales appear 
to be mounting. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is an over- 
lap of $1.3 billion between prototype and 
certification, tooling up, and so forth, be- 
fore the plane will be sold in sufficient 
amounts, according to the Booz-Allen 
estimates. 

To continue with my statement, we are 
spending all of this money on a project 
that has never been specifically author- 
ized by Congress. The statutory author- 
ity upon which all appropriations for the 
SST have been based thus far is the im- 
plied authority of section 312 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, which allows 
the FAA to procure “experimental air- 
craft.” Is the Congress going to allow 
billions of dollars of public funds to be 
committed to development and con- 
struction of a contraption that may well 
be irrelevant to the country’s real needs 
without even taking a hard look at both 
sides of the issue. 

I want to come now to the point so 
properly raised by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. The 
possibility of totally or predominantly 
private financing of the SST has never 
been adequately explored. I think the 
magnitude of Federal spending on the 
SST has reached a point where a 
thorough reconsideration of this alterna- 
tive would be appropriate. Such studies 
as there have been on this question have 
been suppressed. One I am referring to 
in particular was completed 2 years ago. 
It was done by now Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, Robert H. Charles. It 
was made public only a month ago after 
columnists Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak got wind of it. One of the major 
conclusions of the Charles report was 
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that extensive direct Government assist- 
ance to SST development would mean 
Government control which would result 
in a less satisfactory and more costly 
SST. The Government currently is 
financing directly 80 to 90 percent of the 
project’s costs. Mr. Charles concluded, on 
the basis of a very detailed study, that 
the entire cost of development and pro- 
duction of the SST could be financed 
privately if the Government insured part, 
but at no time more than half, of the 
risk. 

One compelling reason for exploring 
more intensively the possibility of total 
private financing is this: It has not been 
proven that the SST would directly bene- 
fit anyone beyond the 1 or 2 percent of 
the population who ride in these planes. 
It is unfair for a democratic government 
to use public funds to finance a project 
that will directly benefit only 1 or 2 per- 
cent of the population while imposing 
both a tax levy on all Americans as well 
as the additional cost of sonic boom 
damage to property, the deterioration of 
health due to an increase in noise pollu- 
tion and the potential damage to the 
free enterprise system that would flow 
from the predicted bankruptcy of some 
airlines and the monopolization of air- 
craft manufacturing. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Would 
the Senator clarify how many people it 
is estimated, or what percentage of the 
population it is estimated, will use the 
plane? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The estimate I made 
was based on the percentage of the peo- 
ple who now fly, the estimate of the per- 
centage of people who fly overseas; and, 
to be fair to the proponents, it was 
assumed that the number might double 
or triple. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What 
percentage of Americans does the Sena- 
tor think are apt to use the plane? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One or two percent. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. One or 
two percent of the population of the 
whole country are likely to use the SST? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is my view, but 
if the figure were 5 percent, the argu- 
ment is almost just as good. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is it 
also correct that traveling on the SST 
will be more expensive than on the sub- 
sonic plane? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, travel on the 
SST may be at a fare comparable with 
present costs. It might be a little lower. 
On the best estimates I have seen, it is 
likely to be substantially higher than on 
the jumbo jets which will be coming 
into production in 1970 or so, which are 
so much bigger than the present planes 
and which will fly at 600 miles an hour, 
and are likely to provide great compe- 
tition. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Has the 
Senator worked out at all what the ad- 
ditional cost will be in more electronic 
equipment and more safety equipment 
and new airports if we go ahead with 
the SST? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have no estimates 
at all on the cost of the new airports. 
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We understand the weight of the SST 
may make the cost higher. We do not 
know. We have not worked it out. On 
the other hand, we have made the as- 
sumption that the estimates by the FAA 
may be reasonably accurate. We have 
had to increase the projected cost of 
the Concorde. It was estimated originally 
at $10 million a plane. Now it has already 
increased to $20 million. It is likely to be 
much higher. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Again 
going back to this article by Stephen 
Enke, he anticipates and predicts that 
the cost of additional airports, and addi- 
tional equipment for the airports, be- 
cause of the SST, will be at least several 
billions of dollars, which will have to 
be added to the cost if we go ahead with 
this airplane. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the entire article 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would be very 
helpful. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the American Economic Review, Vol. 
LXII, No. 2, May 1967] 
Cost-BENEFIT ANALYSIS FoR GOVERNMENT DE- 

CISIONS—GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY DEVELOP- 

MENT OF A COMMERCIAL SUPERSONIC TRANS- 

PORT* 

(By Stephen Enke) 

The U.S. Government is expected to spend 
$2 billion or more to develop a commercial 
supersonic transport (SST) that will be safe, 
profitable, and available for airline use 
around 1974. 

Among the major policy questions now 
being raised by the U.S. SST program are: 
(1) Is a U.S. SST economically justifiable? 
(2) Why is federal assistance necessary? (3) 
How much of its expenditures on the SST 
should the federal government recover, and 
through what means? (4) How can govern- 
ment finance an SST monopoly, and yet pro- 
tect the public interest without concerning 
itself with aircraft prices, flight frequencies, 
and passenger fares? (5) Are the benefits of 
the SST sufficiently general to justify a fed- 
eral subsidy of its development and possible 
manufacture? 

The answers to these questions are of very 
broad interest because the U.S. SST may be 
the first of several federal government pro- 
grams to develop products of advanced tech- 
nology for commercial use. 

SST’S ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION 

The President has declared that the U.S. 
SST must be safe and “profitable,” but what 
is the interpretation of profitable and how 
can it be estimated far in advance? 

Airline managements presumably will not 
buy an SST unless it can earn as much on 
its investment cost as can be earned on the 
advanced subsonics of the 1970's (e.g., the 
Boeing 747). Practically, this means that SST 
prices, flight costs, and receipts must permit 
a return of about 20 percent before taxes and 
interest. (Publicized “orders” for SST’s are 
revocable until performance and prices are 
known.) 

What airframe and engine manufacturers 
must ordinarily expect to earn from a new 
aircraft is more uncertain. Realizations have 
often been far worse than expectations, and 
several new commercial aircraft of the past 
ten years have lost money for their manu- 
facturers (e.g., Convair 880). Expectations of 


*The author wishes to acknowledge con- 
tributions from Drs. Arnold B. Moore, Edward 
H. Rastatter, and John A. Walgreen. 
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profit must presumably be higher the greater 
are the sums to be risked and the greater the 
dispersion of possible financial outcomes. 

If the U.S. government is initially to fi- 
nance 80-90 percent of the U.S. SST’s de- 
velopment costs, and if up to $4 or $5 bil- 
lions of American resources must somehow 
be invested in development and manufacture 
before the program generates a net cash in- 
flow from sales to airlines, an obvious eco- 
nomic test of the U.S. SST’s justification is 
ability to earn the 10-15 percent rate of 
return earned on an average by domestic 
resources employed in U.S. industry. 

Whether the resource and money costs 
sunk in the U.S. SST’s development and 
manufacture can earn a 10-15 percent rate 
of return depends upon: (1) costs of de- 
yelopment, for airframe and engine; (2) 
costs of manufacture, for airframe and en- 
gine, as a function of production rate, cumu- 
lative output, and calendar date; (3) operat- 
ing costs per plane mile, as a function of 
various performance parameters (e.g., specific 
fuel consumption) and permissible altitude 
of transonic acceleration; (4) operating re- 
ceipts per plane mile, as a function of seat- 
ing capacity, load factor (percentage ca- 
pacity sold), and fare levels; (5) availability 
of supersonic passengers, as a function of 
number of long-haul passengers, subsonic 
passenger fares, willingness to pay more for 
less time in the air, and extent to which 
sonic boom nuisance restricts available 
routes and schedules. All of these factors 
remain shrouded in uncertainty. 

Development costs of aircraft have often 
been underestimated by a factor of two— 
especially where the necessary state of art 
has yet to be attained, 

SST operating profits are extremely sen- 
sitive to specific fuel consumption, lift-drag 
ratio (a measure of aerodynamic efficiency), 
and aircraft weight empty. Of its maximum 
gross take-off weight of maybe 650,000 
pounds 10 percent or less will be payload 
and about 45 percent will be fuel. An X 
percent improvement in fuel economy, if 
translatable into greater seating capacity, 
could increase net flight receipts by perhaps 
3X percent, proportionately increasing the 
selling price the aircraft can command. 

Supersonics will have to compete with sub- 
sonics, Advanced subsonics may have costs 
per seat mile 20-30 percent below those of 
the U.S. SST. Airlines, unless they acquire 
SST’s at subsidized prices, will hence buy 
relatively few SST’s so that load factors are 
exceptionally high (e.g., 70 percent of seats 
are filled instead of the 55 percent typical 
of today’s jets) and have to levy a sur- 
charge (e.g., 10-20 percent) on SST tickets. 
No one knows how many long-haul pas- 
sengers would be diverted to subsonics by 
such fare differentials. Estimates are that 
one-half may be lost. 

The growth rate of passenger demand is 
also uncertain. Long-haul revenue passenger 
miles have increased at an average of 14 per- 
cent during the past ten years, but this 
rate is expected by most to «uecline. Con- 
tinued growth will presumably vary with 
quality of service, per capita incomes, and 
population growth. The lowest estimate of 
passenger volume growth between 1966 and 
1990 is five times. 

Public acceptance or nonacceptance of 
frequent sonic booms by commercial aircraft 
remains doubtful. If commercial overland 
supersonic flight is not permitted by the 
U.S. and most foreign governments, no more 
than 40 percent of long-haul passengers re- 
mains to be shared with subsonics on the 
available routes over water. Conversely, as 
the SST’s engines are “sized” for high alti- 
tude transonic acceleration (above 35,000 
feet) and fuel consumption per mile at sub- 
sonic speeds is much higher, the economics 
of the SST are improved if it is permitted 
to cross the sound barrier at lower alti- 
tudes nearer to airport terminals. Unfortu- 
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nately, as SST designs increase in gross 
take-off weight to permit more seats and 
hence lower seat mile costs, the severity of 
expected sonic boom increases and the pos- 
sibility of operating restrictions (e.g., curfews 
on transcontinental flights) is increased, 
The prudent assumption, until more con- 
clusive predictions can be made of public 
reaction to boom, is that. commercial super- 
sonic flights over populated land areas will 
be prohibited. 

Anyone who has been intimately involved 
in econometric assessments of SST “profita- 
bility” realizes full well that its prospects will 
remain most uncertain at least until proto- 
type flight tests and possibly until regular 
commercial operations begin. The total mar- 
ket for SST’s to 1990 is probably somewhere 
between 150 to 600 aircraft. The profitability 
of the program is sensitive to numbers of 
SST’s sold. Under certain sets of favorable 
assumptions the overall rate of return could 
be 10-15 percent. But under other sets of 
equally plausible assumptions the return is 
negative. Perhaps a best guess is an overall 
program rate of return of 0 to 5 percent. 

The simple truth, however, is that such 
a complex and technically advanced aircraft 
must be an investment gamble in its first 
generation, 


NECESSARY FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


There is general agreement that, if there is 
to be a U.S. SST program, the federal gov- 
ernment must finance it, past flight test and 
possibly certification, by means of outright 
grants, advances to be recouped later, and/or 
guarantees of borrowing by the airframe and 
engine contractors from the financial com- 
munity. 

Three of the principal manufacturers and 
their suppliers lack both the ability and 
willingness to provide $4 billion or so for 
the development and production funds re- 
quired before the date around 1975 at which 
time net cash inflows commence. Their col- 
lective net worths, including that of some of 
their probable subcontractors, do not ap- 
proach such a figure. Besides, even if able, 
why should airframe and engine manufac- 
turers risk such sums on an SST? They have 
alternative investment opportunities involv- 
ing fewer technical uncertainties, smaller 
investments, and shorter “dry” periods be- 
fore recovery of principal. That one airframe 
and one engine manufacturer are expected to 
be selected around January 1, 1967, for con- 
tinued development with government assist- 
ance, almost guaranteeing a limited monop- 
oly of a usable design eventually, is not 
enough apparently to evoke more than 10-20 
percent participation in development costs 
by the manufacturers. 

Potential airline customers are not ex- 
pected to be a significant source of funds. No 
way remains of compelling the airlines to 
depart from their usual policy of “wait and 
see” before purchasing. Firm orders cannot 
be expected until after successful prototype 
flight tests in 1970 perhaps, And even then it 
seems unlikely that more than half the air- 
crafts flyaway price can be extracted 
through progress payments six to twelve 
months before delivery. (Although the first 
fifty or so SST’s delivered probably have a 
special premium value of several million dol- 
lars each, because of high load factors during 
their initial two to three years of service, the 
first hundred-odd U.S. SST’s have already 
been allocated for refundable deposits of 
$100,000 each.) 

The combination of high technical risks 
and large dollar magnitudes makes it most 
improbable that the manufacturer, or indi- 
rectly the financial community, will provide 
the needed funds. Thus the federal govern- 
ment must either provide assurance against 
certain risks (e.g., accidental loss of a proto- 
type) and/or become a sort of silent partner 
(providing say 80 percent of the net cash 
eutiiows and sharing say 80 per cent of the 
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net cash inflows). Such a scaling down of 
the private sums at risk to one-fifth of the 
total funds involved, with a commensurate 
scaling down of cash surpluses later, might 
be sufficient to evoke limited private financ- 
ing despite the program’s many uncertain- 
ties. 

In addition to the funds required for de- 
velopment and production of an SST, safe 
and economical operation of SST’s will be 
possible only if government expenditures are 
made for improved air traffic control, solar 
and cosmic radiation monitoring systems, 
and an improved meteorological forecasting 
capability. 

The SST will cruise at 65,000 as compared 
to 35,000 feet for subsonics. The effects of 
wind and temperature on SST fuel consump- 
tion and the consequent impact on SST 
operating costs and payload make better data 
on the parameters vital. At supersonic speeds 
more advance warning is required to maneu- 
ver around unfavorable weather. In the 
period from 1970 through 1990 meteorological 
improvements alone could cost governments 
over a billion dollars. 

These negative “externalities” should be 
considered part of the price of having an SST. 


HOW SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT RECOVER? 


The manufacturers will not risk even 
limited sums unless they and the govern- 
ment can agree on a financial plan that 
specifies at least the formula by which gov- 
ernment will recoup its share of develop- 
ment and other “sunk” costs. 

Unless there are significant and “external” 
national interests served by the program, a 
controversial issue discussed below, the fed- 
eral government must be placed in a position 
to obtain the same rate of return on its in- 
vestment as do the manufacturers if an im- 
politic and unwarranted subsidy is to be 
avoided. Thus if the program is continued 
because the $4 billions-odd worth of re- 
sources invested in it are expected to earn 
10 to 15 percent before taxes or interest, and 
if the government were to accept say 5 per- 
cent on an 80 percent share of costs, the 
manufacturers would be expected to earn 30 
percent to 55 percent on their investments. 
The only way government can avoid paying 
such a subsidy and still accept say 5 percent 
for itself, is to continue a program that 
prospectively wastes some of the nation's re- 
sources by promising a return less than that 
ordinarily obtained from domestic labor and 
capital used by industry in the U.S. 

Thus government must be expected to 
share in profits if (1) the program appears 
economically justifiable and (2) 
subsidies to manufacturers are to be avoided. 
There is no logical escape. This requirement 
for government profit sharing has nothing to 
do with “socialism.” 

A major issue is whether government re- 
covery should be either through some sort of 
tax or through sharing in net cash inflows 
as a silent partner. 

Levies most often mentioned are: 

1. A “royalty” or tax “off the top,” added 
to the manufacturer’s price of the aircraft: 
this would probably mean a $10 million tax 
added to say a $35 million manufacturer’s 
price, and such a tax would lose sales to com- 
peting subsonics and possible supersonics. 

2. An annual tax on SST aircraft operated 
by U.S. airlines: this would advantage for- 
eign airlines, and a tax adequate for full 
government recovery plus an equity risk re- 
turn would have the same present discounted 
value and incidence om price and sales as 
would an adequate royalty on delivery. 

3. A tax of 10-20 percent on fares charged 
all SST passengers originating or terminat- 
ing in U.S. territory: such a tax would fur- 
ther divert passengers to subsonic aircraft. 

A tax on jet fuel purchased In the U.S. by 
aH commercial supersonics may have to be 
reserved to pay for the special SST flight sup- 
port services discussed above. 
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The alternative to a tax is sharing pores 
a financial partnership or “pooling” 
ment. There could be one pool on the air- 
frame and another on the engine. In each 
case the selected manufacturer and the fed- 
eral government would be the initial mem- 
bers—able to sell their shares later to fi- 
nancial intermediaries. They would contrib- 
ute, quarter by quarter, development and 
production costs in some agreed upon ratio. 
And, when net cash inflows start around 
1975, these would be shared by the contrac- 
tor and the government in proportion to 
their credits in the pool. Such credits should 
include both advances and an equity rate of 
return, preferably the same for each partner, 
of from 10 to 15 percent compounded. 

One advantage of pooling as against taxing 
is that there is less likelihood of handi- 
capping U.S. SST manufacturers or U.S. air- 
lines operating SST’s. 

Another potentially important advantage 
of pooling is that the self-interests of the 
airframe and engine manufacturers are made 
coincident with the interests of the federal 
government. If the contractor believes some 
design change will more than pay for itself, 
1.e., that it will earn a good rate of return 
on the extra cost of making a change, gov- 
ernment will similarly be advantaged if the 
contractor knows his business. And ordinar- 
ily, because airframe and engine manufac- 
turers are experienced in commercial air 
transport and presumably know the airlines’ 
needs better than FAA officials, pooling 
could permit the federal government to give 
the manufacturers the maximum degree of 
private initiative possible. Such freedom may 
be needed to make the program an economic 
success, Certainly, the SST program should 
not be administered as though the U.S. were 
developing and procuring a bomber say, for 
hopefully it is airlines and not the federal 
government that will buy and use this air- 
craft. 

Another recoupment issue is whether the 
government should share in manufacturers’ 
receipts or net cash inflows forever or only 
until such time as the government has 
realized some previously stipulated rate of 
return on its outlays. 

Making either the royalty or pooling claims 
to SST sales revenue transferable would en- 
able the government to sell its rights to 
future revenues to the private sector if and 
when success of the program seems assured. 

Why should government seek to recover 
all its advances from those who buy or use 
the SST, for are there not other broad na- 
tional interests being served? 

The most intangible and commonly sug- 
gested “external” benefits are (1) techno- 
logical “fall-out,” (2) contingent military 
use, and (3) national prestige, but each of 
these proclaimed grounds has been vigorously 
denied by others. 

A more explicit argument is that the sale 
of U.S. SST’s at $35 million or so each will 
benefit the U.S. balance of payments in the 
1970’s. Such claims ignore many substitution 
effects. Traditionally, half U.S. aircraft ex- 
ports have been financed in the U.S. Each 
U.S. SST exported may mean at least one 
less U.S. subsonic exported, If the U.S. sells 
competitive aircraft to foreign airlines, U.S. 
airlines may lose passengers to them, Esti- 
mates suggest that, over five years from date 
of sale, the net balance-of-payments credit 
for the U.S. from the sale of an SST is no 
more than 5-10 percent of its U.S. export 
price (and may even be negative if increased 
U.S. tourist spending abroad is considered). 

Nevertheless, some gross external benefits 
must exist, although not necessarily net of 
special high altitude meteorology costs, etc. 
In the end the program’s Phase I and II (de- 
sign competition) costs to the federal treas- 
ury might be “forgotten” as an alleged con- 
tribution of $300 million-odd to some vague 
“national interests.” But beyond that, and 
starting with Phase III (prototype develop- 
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ment) in 1967, the program should be treated 
as a commercial risk enterprise of manufac- 
turers and government in partnership. 


MITIGATING THE MONOPOLY 


The federal government in early 1967 may 
select a single SST airframe and engine con- 
tractor to continue prototype development. 
The selected manufacturers will emerge with 
considerable monopoly power that could be 
of considerable value. How can the govern- 
ment use public funds to create a monopoly 
and yet protect the public interest without 
destroying the managerial prerogatives and 
efficiency of private manufacturers and air- 
lines? 

First, the monopoly will be limited, for 
there may be some competition from the 
supersonic Anglo-French Concorde; but more 
important should be the rivalry of growth 
subsonics, competition that compels the 
selected U.S. SST manufacturers to provide 
the best possible performance at a price. 

Second, the selected prime development 
contractors will have many subcontractors, 
especially on the airframe. These subcon- 
tractors will acquire a competence that later 
could be used by a rival prime contractor. 
Also key employees have been known to 
transfer at higher salary to a rival manufac- 
turer. 

Third, the federal government is expected 
to have the right to license patents at zero 
cost, together with shop drawings, to any 
other airframe and/or engine manufacturers 
who might later seek to compete. 

Hence, if a really large and profitable SST 
market were to prove itself, it is not evident 
that rival manufacturers could not material- 
ize. The DC-8 did follow the Boeing 707. A 
first generation manufacturer is not always 
sure of developing a profitable aircraft that 
excludes competition. 

A single airframe and single engine manu- 
facturer for the U.S. SST should create other 
novel problems more easily overlooked. 

One is division of the flyaway aircraft's 
price between airframe and engine. There is 
a very large range of indeterminacy. The 
engine for example might be priced almost 
down to its marginal production cost. But its 
price could be as high as the aircraft price 
minus marginal airframe cost. The maximum 
conceivable engine price could be three times 
the minimum. Previously an airframe com- 
pany had some choice among engine firms 
to narrow the range of possible engine prices. 

The airlines will be face to face with a 
limited monopolist able to charge variable 
(Le., discriminatory) prices unless prevented 
by government, Some of the earlier deliv- 
erles, assuming they can maintain sched- 
ules, have potentially higher load factors 
and hence should command premium prices. 
Should the competition of Concorde and 
the subsonics prove minor, some airlines may 
ask for federal ceilings on U.S, SST prices. 

This could be a dangerous step. If govern- 
ment regulates SST prices, should it not more 
energetically regulate SST fares so that air- 
lines do not receive unjustified profits, and 
perhaps depress load factors through exces- 
sive competition in flight frequencies on ap- 
proved SST routes? The situation of the U.S. 
merchant marine should be enough to deter 
any airline management from inviting gov- 
ernment intervention. 

The remaining alternative would be to 
develop two airframe-engine combinations— 
which practically would mean also produc- 
ing two rival aircraft. This would double 
development costs. It would also lose some 
“learning curve” efficiencies in manufactur- 
ing. These extra costs would be justified 
only if, attributable solely to prolonged com- 
petition, operating costs were reduced by 
about a quarter. 

ARE THE BENEFITS GENERAL ENOUGH 

Costly public enterprises of great inherent 


risk are more easily justified if the spend- 
ing of taxpayers’ funds occasions widespread 
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benefits. It is not enough that they provide 
employment and profits for a few localities 
and firms. How diffused are the benefits of 
the SST program likely to be? 

About 85 percent of U.S. residents have 
never flown, those who do fly do not always 
take long-haul flights, and perhaps less than 
5 percent of all Americans will ever fly 
SST’s at their higher fares. Private, nonex- 
pense account, long-haul passengers will 
mostly continue to fly subsonically. (It is 
not even certain that the federal govern- 
ment will reimburse its employees and those 
of its contractors for a supersonic sur- 
charge.) 

Further, American SST passengers will 
tend to travel to and from a few areas, such 
as New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C., and 
Miami. Americans living elsewhere may never 
use an SST except on international flights. 
But 100 million Americans may find them- 
selves subjected daily to sonic booms if over- 
land SST flights are permitted. 

For all these reasons, and as the U.S, SST 
program is seen increasingly as a rival to ex- 
pansion of Great Society programs, it is cer- 
tain to become more controversial. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are few modern instances of devel- 
opment with public funds of a technologi- 
cally advanced product that is to be pro- 
duced—very likely by a monopoly—and used 
commercially by private firms. Desirable 
guidelines in such cases are: (1) continua- 
tion only so long as the program is ex- 
pected to earn a rate of return comparable 
to that expected by U.S. industry in making 
investments; (2) equal government sharing 
in such a rate of return, partly to avoid sub- 
sidization, but also to provide incentives for 
only economical design changes, etc.; (3) full 
recoupment by government, plus an equity 
or risk-taker’s return, except insofar as there 
clearly are not “external” or national inter- 
ests; (4) recoupment by government of its 
advances, not by taxes that reduce sales and 
use, but through some partnership (pooling) 
arrangement; (5) avoidance of special con- 
trols that will prevent the usual exercise of 
experienced management by the airframe 
and engine manufacturers; (6) use of public 
funds only to the extent that a private and 
excessively profitable monopoly will not be 
created; (7) no unrecovered government 
subsidies except where adequate benefits are 
likely to be diffused among a large fraction 
of citizens. 

Finally, it is to be hoped and expected that 
a U.S. prototype of an SST will be flying well 
before the end of the 1970’s, one that prom- 
ises to be safe and profitable without being 
a public nuisance because of sonic boom. 
This means a state of art that will permit 
a rate of return of at least 10 percent on all 
resources invested in development after 1966 
without supersonic flight over populated 
land areas, Until proposed designs can give 
this promise with more confidence it seems 
premature to begin construction of a proto- 
type aircraft. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
counterargument is that the numerous 
subcontracts for SST parts will spread 
the benefits among a large number of 
people by creating or maintaining many 
jobs over large geographic areas. This is 
the same tired old argument used to de- 
fend the space program. The fact is that 
the jobs provided would be primarily for 
the highly skilled, as I pointed out 
earlier. The supply of skilled workmen 
is already too small to meet the demand. 
Creating more demand pressure does 
nothing but boost wages artificially. It 
can also have the effect of drawing 
skilled workmen away from vital defense 
projects into nonessential projects such 
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as the SST. The SST would do very 
little to satisfy the real need—providing 
jobs to the unskilled or partially skilled. 

Furthermore, are we to produce an un- 
necessary, unwanted, and uneconomic 
“gadget” at great cost to the majority of 
the population in order to achieve some 
desirable, but minor, side effects? 

The alternative of total private financ- 
ing must be thoroughly studied. Those 
who say the amount of money required 
is much more than the aviation indus- 
try could ever pull together are under- 
estimating the industry’s resources. If 
the market mechanism refiected a gen- 
uine demand for supersonic flight and 
a genuine need for it, if our aviation 
industry were, in fact, threatened by the 
Concorde or the TU-144, then I think 
the market mechanism would also draw 
forth sufficient private capital to finance 
development of SST’s just as it did for 
the jumbo jets and the earlier subsonics, 
without substantial Government inter- 
vention. 

Mr. President, regardless of our politi- 
cal philosophy, whether we are liberal or 
conservative, I think hard, practical ex- 
perience shows that when the Govern- 
ment gets into these big subsidy opera- 
tions, and subsidizes something of this 
kind to the extent of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, we are very likely to 
create an uneconomic product, a product 
that cannot stand on its own feet, that 
involves very great waste. 

All of us are familiar with how this 
has necessarily occurred in our defense 
program. There we have to go ahead 
with planes. We know what a fiasco the 
B-70 was, what enormous waste was in- 
volved in that plane. That, too, was a 
supersonic plane. By the same token, if 
we rely on the test of the market and 
rely upon private financing, which top 
governmental people like Secretary 
Charles insist can work, then we are 
much more likely to get a practical prod- 
uct, and the timing is more likely to be 
economically sound and sensible. 

We abandoned the guidance of the 
market, in this case, far too hastily and 
with too little cause. 

If the Government participates at all 
in a project like this which provides 
minor benefits for a very narrow segment 
of the population, it should participate 
on the same terms as any private entre- 
preneur would, for in such a case there 
is no justification for passing the costs on 
to the taxpayer. The Government should 
have an airtight agreement for getting 
its money back. It should be paid a fair 
market price for its risk taking. 

Here, Mr. President, is the real weak- 
ness of this proposition. We do not have 
any airtight contract. And, parentheti- 
cally, the Government should not get in- 
volved at all if it is spending very heavily 
on other more significant projects and 
running a big deficit. 

The Government, in this case, does 
not have an airtight agreement for re- 
covering its investment. The repayment 
agreement signed early this year has too 
many loopholes. 

The phase III contracts—the contracts 
for the construction of the two proto- 
types—contain a section outlining the 
formula by which the Government will 
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recoup its investment—which, as I said, 
could run to $2.6 billion, by conservative 
estimates, and probably much more. This 
section of the contract specifies that the 
Government will be repaid through roy- 
alties from the manufacturers when and 
if the plane goes into full production. 
The airframe royalties would start with 
the 100th model off the assembly line. 

In other words, there would be no 
royalties until the 100th model has been 
produced. By that time, all the tooling 
has been accomplished, and not only 
have the prototypes been developed, but 
you have a substantial amount, by far 
the most expensive element, in produc- 
tion. And this, remember, would be 9 or 
10 years from now, if the present sched- 
ule is followed. 

Contrary to the advice of an advisory 
group consisting of Government lawyers 
and economists from the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Justice and Treasury 
Departments, the FAA wrote an ex- 
tremely narrow definition of what will 
constitute a royalty-bearing airframe.” 

Mr. President, as I say, this was con- 
trary to the advice of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the advice of the Department of 
Justice, and the advice of the Treasury 
Department—that is, a production model 
airframe upon which the airframe manu- 
facturer would be obligated to pay the 
Government a royalty. The definition of 
a royalty-bearing airframe written into 
the phase III contract is that it would 
be “principally of titanium structure” 
and that it would “achieve a maximum 
speed of not less than mach 2.2 nor 
more than mach 3.1.” This is so narrow, 
as the advisory group pointed out, that 
the Government could be completely 
denied its share of returns on the SST 
if changes are made in the production 
model, over which the Government pres- 
ently has no contractual authority what- 
ever. The Government’s control over 
model changes extends only through the 
prototype stage. If a couple of years after 
the SST goes into production, Boeing 
switches from titanium to another more 
superior metal alloy, or if the top speed 
is pushed a hair above mach 3.1, then 
the Government could be out all of what 
we have invested in it. We could lose 
it all. 

I say either of those events is a real 
possibility, over the next 10 years. Any- 
one who does not think so has only to 
recognize what has happened during 
the past 15 or 20 years. With the ad- 
vances in chemistry, especially the chem- 
istry of metals, the advances in air- 
craft, with all the experimentation that 
has been going on in the military and 
overseas and elsewhere, there is a signifi- 
cant prospect that in the next 10 years 
we could have the kind of technological 
changes that could make the evasion of 
this contract easy, and of course inviting. 

Boron filament and boron-reinforced 
plastics are only a couple of examples 
of materials that may have a big future 
in high-speed planes because of their 
extremely high strength-to-weight ratios. 
I am not saying, and never have said, 
that we have reached a point with any 
of these materials that would permit us 
to use them on the initial SST’s. For 
one thing, at $300 a pound, boron costs 
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too much. But 2 years ago, its cost was 
close to $2,000 a pound. Yet, even now, 
the Defense Department is considering 
the possibility of using boron filament in 
the horizontal tail surface, the landing 
gear door, and other sections of a selected 
number of F-111 production models. 
If the price of boron continues to drop, 
it could well become a strong competitor 
to titanium. A lot can happen in metals 
technology in the next decade. And be- 
cause the 4,000-mile range of the SST 
may be a significant limitation on its 
ability to compete in the market, switch- 
ing to a lighter and stronger alloy could 
become important. 

Going to another metal like boron fila- 
ment, or pushing the speed up a little 
would be minor steps compared to the 
giant first step of developing an SST in 
the first place and the Government 
should not be cheated out of its invest- 
ment in that first step. The SST will 
represent a 200-percent increase in speed 
and a 200-percent increase in weight 
over present jet transports. These are 
enormous and unprecedented gains. The 
taxpayer is footing between 80 and 90 
percent of the cost of making them. A 
contract should have been drawn that 
would protect his interest. 

If a private entrepreneur assumed 90 
percent of the risk, as the Government 
is doing, in developing an SST, he would 
be paid handsomely. I am not suggesting 
that the Government should earn a 
windfall on this investment. But, by the 
same token, I seriously question whether 
Boeing and General Electric should be 
allowed to earn the windfall profits fore- 
cast for them by the firm to which the 
Senator from Washintgon has referred— 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton in their financial 
study on the basis of only a 10-percent 
investment in the development. The 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton study shows that 
if SST were highly successful and 1,200 
of them were sold by 1990, Boeing would 
earn a 38-percent return on its invest- 
ment while the Government would only 
earn 10 percent. 

If 500 planes were sold, as the FAA 
now predicts, Boeing would earn 12 per- 
cent, General Electric 11 percent, and 
the Government 4 percent. Even if the 
SST were a dismal failure and only 200 
of them were sold, Boeing would still 
earn an 18-percent return on its invest- 
ment, GE 5 percent, and the Government 
nothing. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, when 
the Senator refers to the 12 percent 
earned by Boeing and the 11 percent 
earned by General Electric as com- 
pared to the 4 percent earned by the 
Government, does that take into con- 
sideration the taxes that will have been 
paid by Boeing and GE on this transac- 
tion? I think that is important. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is such a com- 
plicated element. 

Mr. MURPHY. It is not really com- 
plicated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is complicated in 
this case. 

Mr. MURPHY. I cannot see that it is 
complicated. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say why I 
think it is complicated. I think it is com- 
plicated because, in my view, if the SST’s 
are sold in anything like this amount, it 
will mean that we will not sell as many 
jumbo jets. Therefore, the people mak- 
ing the jumbo jets will not be paying 
taxes. 

My answer would be that we are un- 
likely to get any significant net increase 
in tax revenue as a result of this kind 
of investment. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator was quot- 
ing an actual case with regard to this 
particular project. And I would like to 
point out that there is roughly a 52-per- 
cent corporate tax that returns to the 
Government immediately. So, that 
might change the reflection cast by these 
figures a little bit. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand, and 
the Senator makes an excellent point. 
We should take those things into con- 
sideration. However, this will simply re- 
place the market for the jumbo jets, sub- 
sonic jets, and other jets which would 
be sold. 

There would be a reduced profit on 
those planes because the market would 
diminish as the market for the other 
planes increased. I agree with the Sena- 
tor that there may be some gain. It 
would be modest. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not true that, his- 
torically, since the first day we felt we 
could make a supersonic plane—which 
is not so long ago, and incidentally one 
of my old schoolmates was the metallur- 
gist who made it possible—there have 
been prognostications of many kinds 
with regard to the cost, the amount of 
planes to be sold, and the number of 
people to be handled which far outnum- 
bered the guesses we have been able to 
make? 

Is it not also true that with regard 
to the actual use, international and 
otherwise, and the benefits that may be 
obtained by further shrinking the globe 
and bringing people closer together, 
these are considerations that make it 
very dangerous to try and prophesize 
exactly what is going to happen. 

Over 2 years ago I thought that our 
airport in Los Angeles was very good. I 
must say now that it is very bad. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Projections have 
been good, bad, and indifferent. The 
Lockheed projections on the Electra were 
overly optimistic. 

We are going to see a great change in 
technology that will move things ahead. 
We will get improved metal and planes 
that will move faster. 

The supersonic transport will probably 
have a short life. It will have competition 
which will sharply reduce its competitive 
advantage in a relatively few years. 

The manufacturers may sell quite a 
few. However, there is the counteracting 
argument, that they will get competition 
and that there will be new technology in 
this field that will erode most of this kind 
of gain. 

The main point is that the contract we 
have here is a contract that just over- 
looks changes in technology, It provides 
that the subsidized industry will not pay 
& nickel back if they can fly faster than 
ris 3.1 or use anything besides tita- 

um. 
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This is a very unsound contract. 

My amendment would slow this down. 
It would provide something like $188 mil- 
lion that would be available for the SST 
this year, $124 million from the Federal 
Government and the remainder from the 
private agencies and industry. 

In a year of tremendous stress on our 
finances, and at a time when we have this 
enormous deficit, this is a wise and sensi- 
ble stretchout. It would not kill the pro- 
gram. However, more important than 
anything else, it would give us a chance 
to take a longer and more careful look at 
the program to decide whether we should 
revise or change the contract, and 
whether we should reconsider how we 
want to proceed with this. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator made a 
remark about the B-70 program which 
was held up a tremendously long time by 
the Secretary of Defense. Three planes 
were ordered to be built. However, only 
one was built in spite of the legislation. 
One was manufactured, and then a sec- 
ond one was built because of the de- 
struction of the first one. 

I assure the Senator, from firsthand 
knowledge, that there has been a great 
deal of advancement in aviation and the 
ability to carry the passengers further 
and faster, and that much of the mili- 
tary knowledge gained from the B—70’s, 
I am satisfied, was well worth the in- 
vestment. 

As the Senator knows, I am one who 
is most concerned with what happens to 
the taxpayers’ dollars. I am known as 
Old Tight-Purse Murphy around here. 

In this case, I want to make certain 
that we consider every aspect of this 
matter, which I consider to be very im- 
portant, not only economically and com- 
mercially, but also militarily. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I only have about 5 
minutes remaining. I prefer to continue 
with my statement. 

I will mention one other weakness in 
the present program before concluding, 
and that has to do with the overlapping 
of the certification stage, phase IV, and 
the production stage, phase V, in the 
program’s present master schedule. The 
schedule calls for the manufacturers to 
begin ordering long-lead items for full- 
scale production as early as the second 
half of 1970. The certification stage will 
have just gotten underway at that point. 
Flight testing, which is actually a part of 
the development stage, will still be going 
on also. The purpose of this overlapping 
is to make it possible to get the first pro- 
duction SST into the air very shortly 
after FAA certification has been ob- 
tained. 

Certainly, there is enough conflict in- 
volved here when the same agency is 
both masterminding the development of 
@ plane and is also responsible for cer- 
tifying its safety, without adding this ad- 
ditional pressure to “look the other way” 
during certification tests in order to pre- 
vent delay. But, in the event certification 
testing did reveal substantial deficiencies 
in the SST airframe or the engine that 
would have to be corrected, the overlap- 
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ping in the schedule could result in enor- 
mous unnecessary costs. If, for example, 
the deficiencies discovered during certifi- 
cation necessitated major changes in air- 
frame and engine design, substantial in- 
vestments in work in progress might have 
to be written off because it would have 
been initiated before the defects were 
discovered. In other words, the manufac- 
turers would have invested large amounts 
of money in new facilities, tooling, and 
inventories for full-scale production un- 
der the assumption that the original 
design would be approved. A design 
change might require scrapping much of 
this, I think this is a poor way to run a 
development program—especially when 
we do not need to rush. 

Striking all but a million dol- 
lars of the SST funds from this bill 
will by no means kill the SST program. 
There is a $99 million carryover from the 
money appropriated for fiscal 1967. 
There is also $25.5 million that was set 
aside from previous appropriations for a 
payback reserve fund established by the 
FAA to repay the contractors in the 
event the Government unilaterally with- 
drew from the contract. Both the Senate 
and House Appropriations Committees 
have recommended that this fund be 
abolished and the money applied to pro- 
gram costs. 

The carryover from fiscal year 1967 
and the money in the payback reserve 
fund total $124.5 million. This amount 
would constitute about a third of what 
the FAA has said would be needed from 
all sources in fiscal 1968. 

In addition, a total of $64 million in 
airline contributions could become avail- 
able in fiscal 1968. The 10 U.S. air car- 
riers who were in the initial group of 
airlines to order SST’s promised on June 
5, 1967, in an agreement with the Boeing 
Co., to contribute during 1968 a total of 
$52 million in risk capital toward devel- 
opment of the SST. 

Later in the summer, six airlines prom- 
ised under a similar agreement to con- 
tribute another $12 million in 1968. These 
contributions are contingent, however, on 
congressional appropriation of funds for 
fiscal year 1968 for financing “all or any 
portion of the costs of phase III contract 
work.” I suggest that Congress approve 
an appropriation of $1 million, as pro- 
vided in my amendment, to insure that 
this contract continues to be legally 
binding. 

Mr. President, I shall summarize 
briefly later. Before I yield the floor, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
we have had a good debate on this sub- 
ject. It certainly is highly important that 
Senators be well versed in it. 

I am glad that the Senator from Wis- 
consin has obtained an order for the yeas 
and nays on his amendment, because 
Senators have asked me about that. 

I want to sum up, somewhat, and point 
out the need for the supersonic trans- 
port; but I ask unanimous consent that 
I may first yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri as much time as he may need to 
speak on this subject, without losing my 
right to the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Mississippi. 

It has been many months since the 
Senate last debated the many difficult 
problems raised by the proposal that the 
U.S. Government should contribute to 
the cost of designing and producing a 
commercial aircraft capable of flight be- 
yout the speed of sound—the so-called 
SST. 

The problems, however, are still before 
us and still before the country. If any- 
thing they are more urgent now than 
they were last year; in fact, even more 
urgent than they were in 1961, when we 
first considered them. 

Time in the world of technology does 
not stand still. The Anglo-French super- 
sonic prototype, the Concorde, is nearing 
completition. It will be tested within the 
year and may well be in operation by 
1970. 

The Soviet TU-144 may be even fur- 
ther advanced. 

The American program, toward which 
we voted $280,000,000 in August of 1966, 
calls for a flight-testing of a prototype 
in 1970 and commencement of passenger 
flight by 1974. 

In other words, it is a program now ap- 
proaching the point at which it must 
either move ahead, or be written off. 

My own attitude toward this project 
is familiar to the Senate. From time to 
time I have questioned it in the past, not 
because I was opposed to technological 
progress in the air—no resident of the 
State which launched Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s famous Spirit of St. Louis 40 
years ago this spring could fairly be 
charged with that—but precisely because 
I believe in technological progress. Both 
as a Member of this body and as a former 
member of the Air Force I have long been 
interested in the development of new 
planes and engines, the air power of the 
United States that has been established 
and is superior to all others. 

But a belief in the ever-opening fron- 
tiers which the advancing technology of 
aviation has conquered is a belief also in 
the methods of technology. Sound tech- 
nological advance demands inquiry, sci- 
entific detachment, and a long, hard 
look. 

It was this long, hard look for which 
we argued last year, and also in 1964, and 
as far back as 1961. 

When last August I voted for the Prox- 
mire amendment, an amendment which 
would have reduced by $200 million the 
contribution of the Federal Government 
to supersonic experiment and design, I 
did so, as presented the Senate, because 
it was felt that haste should be made 
more slowly; questions should be an- 
swered first, not after. I believed the ob- 
jections raised and difficulties foreseen, 
should be examined not after the country 
was irretrievably committed to the super- 
sonic program, but before it was thus 
committed. 

There were, as Senators will recall, 
many such objections, many and earnest 
doubts—doubts which were held not only 
here and in the press, but also within 
the industry itself. 

I presented some of them in a list of 
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questions put to the Senate a year ago 
last August. Let me recall a few now. 

There was first the question of priori- 
ties as between military and commercial 
development in the supersonic field. As 
early as July of 1961 I had taken the 
position that the Senate should not vote 
funds for commercial supersonic trans- 
portation until military supersonic air- 
craft had been fully developed. 

There was also the related question of 
the level of supersonic speed appropriate 
to commercial transportation. 

Down to last year, we were told that 
the new plane was to fly at mach 3. This 
proposal, as I presented the Senate in 
October of 1965, was disturbing not only 
to me, but also to many people whose 
opinion I respect who were apprehensive 
because of the tremendous expense and 
delay. The British and French and ap- 
parently the Russians were working on 
a mach 2 airplane and I felt, as I said at 
the time that “if we stick to the mach 3 
airplane we will have a great number of 
theoretical engineering problems as well 
as applied engineering problems to solve. 
We would have to put up additional bil- 
lions of dollars into research and devel- 
opment.” 

These engineering problems included 
the extreme heat of the skin of the plane 
at high supersonic speeds, possible dan- 
gers from radiation at the altitudes en- 
visioned, the maintenance of cabin pres- 
sure in the event of accident, and all the 
unknowns for scheduled transport at 
these combat velocities. 

In addition, beyond these engineering 
problems were economic questions touch- 
ing the feasibility of supersonic commer- 
cial transportation. We were told that 
one airline had conducted a survey which 
proved the operating cost of a plane fly- 
ing at mach 3 would be 4% percent high- 
er than the operating cost of a subsonic 
jet over short hauls and 26 percent 
higher over long hauls; and plans, at 
that time, it will be remembered, called 
for the use of the new supersonic jet for 
short as well as long hauls. 

Another, and equally disturbing, eco- 
nomic consideration had to do with the 
cost to the Federal Government—which 
meant the cost to the taxpayer—of the 
whole program. 

In 1961 it had been estimated that the 
Federal Government's contribution for a 
smaller plane would be $750 million but 
by last year the estimated cost of devel- 
opment and test had risen to $1.5 billion, 
with the taxpayers providing 90 percent; 
and although there was talk at that time 
of repayment of the Government’s con- 
tribution, there was no firm commitment. 
History, as I said in presenting questions 
to the Senate, offered little basis for opti- 
mism that repayment under such cir- 
cumstances would ever be made. 

Again, there was the question as to the 
agency of the Government which would 
administer the undertaking. The inten- 
tion when last this matter was before the 
Senate, had been to confine administra- 
tion to the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion. But the difficulty, as I presented, 
was that the FAA was also the agency 
which, under the law, would certify the 
new plane as operational once it was con- 
structed. This seemed to some of us to 
create a situation in which a conflict of 
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interest between the promoter and the 
regulator could hardly be avoided. 

It was these objections, these doubts, 
that I felt we must discuss frankly before 
approving the proposal made to us. 

In the debates of August 1966, how- 
ever, we did confront them; and possibly 
partly as a result of these discussions, 
there has been a reconsideration of the 
whole project in the industry as well as 
among aviation engineers and the man- 
agement of the country’s airlines. 

This reconsideration has brought 
changes. Let me note some of them. 

First, the design of the new SST has 
been altered considerably, with its pro- 
posed speed reduced. To me, that is very 
important, We are no longer asked to 
provide a compromise supersonic airplane 
capable of both intercontinental and 
transcontinental ranges; we are asked to 
think only of a long-range, overwater, 
intercontinental version—the Boeing- 
100—which will carry 280 passengers up 
to 4,000 miles at speeds not of mach 3, 
but around mach 2.7. This reduction of 
speed, I am assured by engineers for 
whom I have great respect, will reduce 
the engineering problems which multiply 
at rising velocities; and the clarification 
of the design will reduce the anticipated 
operating cost by omitting the costly 
short-haul features. 

Second, and in this same connection, 
the entire program has been tied in to 
the military development of supersonic 
aircraft in such a way as to put the ex- 
perience of the armed services at the 
service of the designers of the super- 
sonic transport plane in such a way as 
to relate the two undertakings to each 
other with the result that the question 
of priorities previously much on my 
mind, is no longer a prime consideration. 

As example, the entire B-70 program 
has now been redirected so as to support 
and assist the SST program; and the ex- 
perience gained in supersonic flight with 
the SR-71/F-12 family of reconnaissance 
aircraft, now amounting to several thou- 
sand supersonic hours, has been placed 
at the disposal of the designers and en- 
gineers of the supersonic transport plane. 

At the same time, technological ad- 
vances in metallurgy, combined with the 
reduction in planned speed, have appar- 
ently solved one of the most critical 
engineering problems, that of excessive 
heat. We are told that titanium alloys 
used on reconnaissance planes of the 
SR-71/F-12 family have successfully met 
the demands of flight at mach 3. US. 
production of titanium alloys has more 
that doubled over the last 5 years— 
27,500,000 pounds in 1966 as against 11,- 
200,000 in 1961. In addition, the price 
has dropped some 20 percent, 

In this connection, by all odds, the 
finest fighter in North Vietnam or South 
Vietnam is the F-4. There is a great deal 
of titanium on it. I checked with the 
president of the company and I looked 
at the plane, and I was assured by him 
they have no more problems with titani- 
um as with the average metal of that 
type and character. That was one of the 
most important developments because 15 
years ago, after extensive study in the 
Committee on Armed Services we were 
quite cool on titanium. That problem has 
been licked. 
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A similar change for improvement has 
been agreed to in the development of 
plans for financing the program. 

As the project was presented to us last 
August, the economic burden fell too 
heavily on the Federal Government— 
which is to say the taxpayers—with the 
manufacturers carrying little of the 
risk; and the prospect of repayment of 
the Government’s investment seemed 
dubious. 

I am now informed, however, by Gen. 
William F. McKee, able and experienced 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, that a new contract has been 
negotiated between the Government 
and the airplane and airframe manufac- 
turers under which the manufacturers 
will not only share in the development 
costs at full risk, but will share substan- 
tially in any cost overruns should manu- 
facturing costs prove to have been un- 
derestimated. General McKee computes 
the investment at risk by the manufac- 
turers by the end of the prototype pro- 
gram as $288 million. 

The negotiation of this contract 
changes radically the financing of the 
project, and goes a long way toward 
meeting the objection I presented during 
last year’s discussion. 

And there are other similar develop- 
ments. It was believed last year, as I 
presented the Senate, that the airlines, 
the potential purchasers of the SST, 
were not convinced that such a plan 
would be economically feasible because 
the cost of operation would be too high. 
Indeed, one of them, as previously men- 
tioned, had conducted a survey which 
reached the conclusion that the design 
as then proposed fell short of economic 
feasibility. 

Now, however, the airlines would ap- 
pear to have changed their views as a 
result of the changes in the program. 
Eleven carriers, including the airline 
which made the survey just referred to, 
have already committed a total of $52,- 
000,000 toward the expenses of develop- 
ment; and General McKee advises that 
this commitment has been reduced to 
contract form. 

At the same time, I am told Govern- 
ment economists and engineers have 
reached an optimistic conclusion as to 
the marketability of the plane as now 
programed. They have reported that 
there is a market for 500 SST’s at $40,- 
000,000 a unit even if operations over 
noise-sensitive areas are prohibited be- 
cause of sonic boom. If, however, the 
SST proves to be usable over such areas, 
they conclude that the sales potential 
figure would rise from 500 to 1,200. 

Furthermore, the Government's future 
position in the program has been con- 
tractually assured. The FAA has obtained 
from both the manufacturers and the 
airlines firm commitments by which the 
investment of the Government will have 
been returned out of royalties by the 
time 300 SST’s have been sold. If and 
when 500 are sold, the interest at 6 per- 
cent will also have been repaid. 

Finally, as the Senate well knows, for 
many years I have been viewing with 
growing apprehension the continuing 18- 
year unfavorable international balance 
of payments that has been running 
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against the United States. Today, with 
less than 10 percent of the free “non- 
monetized gold” required to honor our 
current liabilities abroad redeemable in 
gold, anything and everything that 
might be done to correct this growing 
danger to the value of the dollar should 
be given serious attention. 

It is significant, therefore, that the 
effect of the SST program on U.S. bal- 
ance of payments can now be estimated 
with some assurance. 

With the sale of the minimum 
estimated figure—500—involved, sales 
would amount to some $20 billion; and 
if 50 percent of these sales were made 
abroad, as is possible, the “swing” ranges 
of potential favorable balance of pay- 
ments would, according to President 
Tillinghast of TWA—one of the finest of 
all operators of airlines we have had in 
the experience of this country—run 
from 20 billion of dollars up for a 15- 
year period from 1975 to 1990. 

Finally, the question of potential con- 
flict of interest within the FAA would 
appear to be resolved. The Secretary of 
the new Department of Transportation, 
Mr. Alan Boyd, states that the FAA will 
not be permitted to act as judge of its 
own safety performance. 

All this leads me to conclude that the 
Senate should now agree to proceed with 
this program. 

I think it is fair to say, based on the 
record I have presented, that I have 
studied this matter thoroughly and I am 
convinced that it is in the best interests 
of the country. I cannot say to the Sen- 
ate that all my doubts have been resolved, 
or all my questions disposed of: There are 
still doubts, and there are still questions. 
But the decision which must be made, as 
is true of so many decisions in this 
modern, complicated technological world, 
is one in which the pros and cons must be 
balanced against each other. 

As I said at the beginning of these re- 
marks, time in technology does not stand 
still. The Anglo-French Concorde is now 
close to production to the point where a 
hundred purchasers have already made 
down payments; and American airlines, 
if they are to maintain their leadership 
in the industry, will shortly be compelled 
to decide whether self-interest, to some 
extent survival, do not require them to 
place or increase their orders for the 
Concorde. 

Given a choice between the Concorde 
and the SST, they tell me they would 
choose the SST, because it is larger, and 
because its cost of operation will be lower. 
Unless it becomes certain in the relatively 
near future that the American SST is to 
be built, however, U.S. airlines will have 
no choice but to place their orders 
abroad, and that is what they have told 
me. 

If they do, the effect on the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments in the late seventies 
and eighties would be precisely the oppo- 
site of the effect foreseen by Mr. 
Tillinghast. 

I asked last year, and in 1964 and 1961, 
that we take a long, hard look at the SST 
project before approving Government 
participation. That long, hard look has 
now been taken, and I now believe that, 
on balance, the program should be ap- 
proved. 
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(At this point, Mr. MUSKIE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I shall 
not trespass on this subject because there 
are others in the Chamber who will sum- 
marize it ably. 

I wanted to express my gratification 
and satisfaction in the able presentation 
made by the Senator from Missouri. If 
I remember correctly, I think it was the 
year before last that the Senator, in a 
speech in this Chamber, to which I lis- 
tened attentively, raised some very perti- 
nent questions about the practicability 
of our proceeding with the SST. Those 
questions were so pertinent and so im- 
pressive to me that even though I was, 
at that time, serving as the senior mi- 
nority member of the Subcommittee on 
Air Transportation, under the able 
chairmanship and leadership of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, and I had been 
constantly impressed with the need for 
the SST, his speech disturbed me so 
much and I found myself in such grave 
doubt that I, too, went to General 
McKee. I, too, discussed this with Secre- 
tary Ford who was then, I believe, on the 
CAB, and went downtown and looked 
over the plans. Then I felt reassured. 

As time went on, my duties led me to 
the subcommittee, and I felt much more 
reassured. But what troubled me were 
the able and pertinent questions raised 
by the Senator from Missouri, for whom 
I have great respect and whose experi- 
ence in this field as Secretary of the Air 
Force and his long years of experience 
caused me a great deal of mental—I 
shall not say anguish—but grave doubts. 

I resolved those doubts. It is particu- 
larly reassuring to have the able Senator 
from Missouri find that he has resolved 
most of his doubts and feels that this is 
the thing to do at this time. 

I want to thank him for the aid and 
comfort he has given me in reassuring 
me on my decision. 

I want to say this, and I want to say 
it to my chairman because I do not want 
to trespass more than half a minute 
more on the time which other Senators 
might take, that I think it has been 
most unfortunate and somewhat 
thoughtless that Members of the Senate 
this afternoon, have been constantly 
comparing this proposal with the moon 
shot, or placing a man on the moon. I 
can see not the slightest analogy there. 
The moon shot is a prestige matter, 
largely, unless we find some unexpected 
riches on the moon that could contribute 
to the stability of our economy, which is 
extremely unlikely. This project is just 
as in the old days, before the self-starter 
for the automobile was invented, when 
we had to reach our hand down and lift 
the crank in order to start the motor 
pulsating. 

In the same way, the Government has, 
in my opinion, reached down and turned 
that crank to start private enterprise 
pulsating, in order to see to it that the 
United States continues in the forefront 
on one of the great frontiers of develop- 
ment, that we are at the head of the 
procession and not behind it. 
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Again, I want to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri for what 
he said. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator from 
Mississippi will yield, let me express, 
first, my deep gratitude for the kind 
remarks that the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire has made. We do 
not happen to sit on the same side of 
the aisle, but every Member over here 
as well as every Member over there 
knows that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is a true patriot and would never 
take a position on a matter of this kind 
unless he thought it was the best thing 
for the country. 

With respect to many of the programs 
which have been brought up, we do have 
great poverty in our cities, as well as in 
the rural areas. 

Still this country has been able to 
achieve the finest standard of living of 
any in the world. Why? 

One of the reasons for that is that 
instead of making handouts the stand- 
ard practice, we have adopted policies 
which have created jobs by keeping us 
ahead in industry and therefore in bank- 
ing and business in general, not only 
in this country but also all over the 
world. 

Iam convinced in my mind, after care- 
ful study of this project, that we would 
be losing dollars to save pennies if we 
did not proceed. 


In addition to that—and we might as 


well be frank about it—there is a certain 
basic requirement incident to the pro- 
gram that relates to our national 
security. 

Last July, at the first air show in 6 
years since 1961, the Soviets flew six 
brand new fighters, including two with 
variable wings and, of course, all in the 
supersonic field, as well as three fighters 
with major improvements which they 
have made. 

We in this country have not got a 
strictly new fighter even out of the blue- 
print or drawing board stage. 

I think the experience of the SST 
will help preserve our commercial posi- 
tion around the world. It will also im- 
prove our balance-of-payments situation. 
It will create jobs for more people. In 
the long run, its importance to the na- 
tional security of the United States will 
be evident. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to commend the 
able senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincron] for a brilliant statement on 
this subject. 

I know of no one in this body who 
has spent more time, for example, on the 
problem of our balance of payments, 
than the able Senator from Missouri. 

I think his analysis of the problem 
here this afternoon is extremely helpful 
to all Members of the Senate. 

He has raised the questions which are 
most pertinent and appropriate to this 
problem, and he has answered them most 
effectively. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is very 
kind. Naturally, I appreciate his gracious 
remarks. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
commend the Senator from Missouri, 
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as well as the Senator from Wisconsin, 
for fine presentations. The Senator from 
Missouri, in particular, has made a fine 
presentation and a summing up which 
will be a historical statement with refer- 
ence to the SST. It is a statement made 
by someone who really knows the sub- 
ject, who has prepared himself and 
presented the major points, princi- 
ples, and problems involved, and has 
given thorough, honest, and valuable 
answers. I think he has made a very fine 
contribution. 

I am also impressed with the remarks 
made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton], who has also 
wrestled with this problem. 

I thank the Senator from Missouri for 
his very fine analysis. He has really 
answered all the questions. He is well 
versed in those subjects. 

Mr. President, we are in this thing now. 
A year ago was the time of decision, and 
we have passed that and appropriated 
$280 million. I think that has now been 
spent or committed. 

Someone mentioned the B-70, the large 
bomber which was never perfected. It 
was not so much the victim of mistakes, 
or anything like that, as it was the vic- 
tim of the improved offensive missile. 
That is what really took it out, plus those 
weapons we have right today which are 
ready to move. There are other con- 
tributing factors, such as more effective 
ground defenses. That is the basic rea- 
son why we have to go into this move 
now and go over into private plane manu- 
facturing, we might say, because we did 
not perfect the super, super bomber but 
went back to the smaller bomber which 
is just not large enough. 

Now, Mr. President, during the hear- 
ings I became aware of the very fine 
knowledge on this subject which the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] pos- 
sesses, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield to him, a member of the sub- 
committee, for his remarks, without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Colorado is 
recognized. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, first, let 
me say to the distinguished chairman 
that I did not want to interrupt the 
earlier flow of debate when he first pre- 
sented the bill to the Senate. 

Like the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], I want 
to pay my tribute to the Senator from 
Mississippi for the way in which he has 
handled the bill. He has a very unusual 
facility and ability to bring to the com- 
mittee room, and the Senate in particu- 
lar, which enables the committee to act 
at its best, at its most efficient, and with 
the greatest speed, without curtailing 
the rights of anyone to express their 
thoughts. 

I would therefore be remiss if I did 
not express these sentiments to him, and 
to the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Cotton] who is the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee 
who has also done so much. 

Second, let me say to my good friend 
from Missouri, I appreciated hearing the 
thoroughly detailed and analytical re- 
marks he made about this matter. He did 
have some serious questions, and no one 
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could be honest with himself and be in- 
volved in this matter, as the Senator 
from Washington and I have been since 
1961, and not have some serious ques- 
tions in his mind. It is well to have those 
questions laid out on the floor of the 
Senate and analyzed. 

My remarks will be brief, but I do 
want to straighten out a little history in 
this matter, and I want to read all the 
words of our late President on this sub- 
ject, which I think will provide the di- 
rection that we only partially obtained 
from the quotation that the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma had with him. 
I understood he did not have the full 
quotation with him. 

In the first place, the initial appropria- 
tion on this program was made in the 
summer of 1961 by the Independent Of- 
fices Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, of which the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] was 
chairman, and I was the ranking mi- 
nority member. We appropriated $11 
million, most of which went into engine 
NN That was for the fiscal year 
1962. 


In the following year we appropriated 
$20 million more. 

This amount has been added to year by 
year. 

Earlier in the discussion some question 
was raised as to what part the Govern- 
ment would play in this program. It will 
be recalled also that the present Presi- 
dent of the United States had headed a 
committee to study this matter and had 
recommended this program favorably to 
President Kennedy. So in a speech at 
graduation at the Air Force Academy on 
June 5, 1963—and I am reading from 
the public papers of President John F. 
Kennedy, at page 221—President Ken- 
nedy said as follows: 

I am announcing today that the United 
States will commit itself to an important 
new program in civilian aviation. Civilian 
aviation, long both the beneficiary and the 
benefactor of military aviation, is of neces- 
sity equally dynamic. Neither the economics 
nor the politics of international air competi- 
tion permits us to stand still in this area. 
Today the challenging new frontier in com- 
mercial aviation and in military aviation is 
a frontier already crossed by the military 
supersonic flight. Leading members of the 
administration under the chairmanship of 
the Vice President have been considering 
carefully the role to be played by the Na- 
tional Government in determining the 
economic and technical feasibility of an 
American commercial supersonic aircraft, 
and in the development of such an aircraft 
if it be feasible. 

Having reviewed their recommendations, 
it is my judgment that this Government 
should immediately commence a new pro- 
gram in partnership with private industry to 
develop at the earliest practical date the pro- 
totype of a commercially successful super- 
sonic transport superior to that being built 
in any other country of the world. An open, 
preliminary design competition will be initi- 
ated immediately among American airframe 
and powerplant manufacturers with a more 
detailed design phase to follow. If these 
initial phases do not produce an aircraft 
capable of transporting people and goods 
safely, swiftly, and at prices the traveler can 
afford and the airlines find profitable, we 
shall not go further. 

But if we can build the best operational 
plane of this type—and I believe we can— 
then the Congress and the country should 
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be prepared to invest the funds and effort 
necessary to maintain this Nation’s lead in 
long-range aircraft, a lead we have held since 
the end of the Second World War, a lead 
we should make every responsible effort to 
maintain. Spurred by competition from 
across the Atlantic and by the productivity 
of our own companies, the Federal Govern- 
ment must pledge funds to supplement the 
risk capital to be contributed by private 
companies. It must then rely heavily on 
the flexibility and ingenuity of private en- 
terprise to make the detailed decisions and 
to introduce successfully this new jet-age 
transport into worldwide service, and we 
are talking about a plane in the end of the 
60’s that will move ahead at a speed faster 
than Mach 2 to all corners of the globe, This 
commitment, I believe, is essential to a 
strong and forward-looking Nation, and in- 
dicates the future of the manned aircraft 
as we move into a missile age as well. 


He goes on to discuss other matters, 
but I think I have covered all the text of 
his address at that time which relates to 
the supersonic transport. In it he lays out 
the direct participation of the Govern- 
ment—the heavy participation of the 
Government. 

I am particularly appreciative of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri's 
remarks about the balance of payments. 
Awhile ago a good friend of mine—and I 
do read many of the things he says and 
writes—said something to the effect that 
we might even have a large balance of 
payments by 1974. I hope I will live to 
see the day. But there can be no question 
in my mind—and the argument he used 
is not to be compared with the argument 
the Senator from Missouri used—that 
what is going to happen is simply this. 
The figures I have, which are probably 
not as recent as those of the Senator 
from Missouri, shows that 74 delivery 
positions have been reserved for the Con- 
corde, 40 of these by seven major U.S. 
lines, 36 by nine foreign carriers. 

Why does this mean? I think the figure 
the Senator from Missouri used was 100, 
or something like that. Does it mean air- 
lines are going to buy jumbo jets in this 
country and use them when the rest of 
the companies in this country and the 
rest of the world are buying supersonics? 
I do not think so. 

Let us go back to the days when we had 
the “Connie Super G” and the DC-7, 
probably the best workhorses of our 
airlines. All of a sudden we had produced 
subsonic jets which were selling at about 
$5 million a copy, and perhaps more by 
the time they were equipped. Many of us 
must have wondered, if we were honest, 
how in the world such an expensive plane 
could be made to pay. How could an air- 
line pay that much for an airplane and 
find that it could be made to pay its way? 

We have found out several things from 
that experience. We have found that man 
will demand, and he will get, the fastest 
speed, the most comfortable speed, he 
can get. He will demand it, and he will 
s it. That is the first thing we found 
out. 

Second, we found out that the cost per 
mile of running one of our old planes— 
and I am not downgrading the fine old 
prop planes we had; they were great 
planes for their day—simply would not 
compare with the cost of the jets. 

So we have seen the pressure for speed 
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and the pressure for comfort take hold 
until we have almost divested ourselves, 
in the commercial field, of prop planes 
in this country. 

I predict the same thing will happen 
with the supersonic jet. We have the 
technology. We have the know-how. 
When we perfect ours, what will happen 
will be that the orders will flow from the 
Concorde to the SST, which I believe is 
designated the 100 by the Boeing Co. 

In lieu of this, if we do not develop it, 
or if we put it off for a period of a year, 
as the Senator suggests, it seems to me 
only logical that wrat we will be doing is 
foregoing the opportunity for a favorable 
balance of trade. Great organizations, 
engineering and economic and fiscal 
structures, will have to be put in moth- 
balls for a year. Then we will have to get 
those technical people back together. 
While there is some evidence, I grant, 
that it would only mean a delay of a year, 
in my opinion it would mean a much 
greater delay than that. 

The Senator from Wisconsin counts 
very much upon the $52 million as a part 
of the money that could be used during 
this year. 

When the U.S. Government asked the 
U.S. airlines to contribute $1 million per 
aircraft position held, the intent was 
clear that this $50 million would help 
reduce the Government’s share for the 
fiscal year 1968 requirements to keep the 
program on schedule so that the air- 
plane would be ready for timely use by 
the airlines. A $1 million Government 
appropriation for a fiscal year is clearly 
not the understanding—and I think we 
ought to spell this out—under which the 
airlines agreed to participate. While the 
clause taken literally as written states 
the Government can appropriate any 
portion of funds to support fiscal year 
1968 efforts, the airlines would be in a 
strong position to balk and break their 
contracts with Boeing for the $1 mil- 
lion payment. 

If the airlines were able to relieve their 
obligation to contribute the $1 million 
each, the SST program would only have 
approximately $125 million available to 
apply to the program. It is estimated us- 
ing funds at this reduced level would 
result in approximately a year slip in 
the first flight of the prototype. Even if 
the airlines were forced to contribute 
their $1 million, the added $52 million 
would only gain back a portion of this 
time—probably at the most about 3 
months of that year. 

The most serious impact of such a 
funding restriction cannot be stated in 
dollars and cents, but will be felt in loss 
of momentum in the program and will 
open the door to contract changes that 
are disadvantageous to the Government. 
The SST program is a cost-sharing con- 
tract—in effect, a partnership. If the 
senior partner elects to alter the terms 
of the agreement the others will have 
cause to seek redress. Renegotiation of 
contract terms under sole source condi- 
tions can only weaken the favorable 
terms which have been secured through 
long negotiations in the competitive 
phase. 

Mr. President, I think no one in the 
Senate has devoted himself more as- 
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siduously than have I to the effort to 
effect savings in the cost of Government, 
especially through my activities on the 
Appropriations Committee. And I feel 
that way about this particular bill. But 
even with this amount in, the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate is $67 million under 
the estimates for 1968, and it is under 
the appropriations for last year by $69 
million. 

I think it is a remarkable achievement 
that this committee, headed by its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], has been able 
to accomplish such a thing and still 
preserve the momentum of this project, 
which can mean so much—not to 5 per- 
cent of the people of this country, but 
these jobs will spill over into other jobs, 
and their effect will be felt clear across 
the country—have no doubt about it; 
people in Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and 
even Wisconsin will feel part of the spill- 
over from the successful attainment of 
this SST. We already have a great in- 
vestment in it, Mr. President, it is not an 
investment that we can afford to let go 
down the drain today. 

I thank the Senator very much for 
yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the contribution the 
Senator from Colorado has made to the 
debate, and the contribution he made to 
the hearings. He is one of the best versed 
Members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations on many subjects. I thank him 
very much. 

Mr. President, I am not trying to hold 
the floor. I do not want to keep the floor. 
I do wish to address the Senate a few 
minutes longer before we conclude, but I 
certainly hope we can reach a vote this 
afternoon, Mr. President, not only on 
this amendment, but on the bill. I think 
that the pending amendment is the only 
thing—I know it is the only thing the 
chairman knows about—that is really 
in contest on this entire measure; and I 
hope, after every Senator has had all 
the time he wants to debate it, we can 
proceed to a vote on the amendment, 
and then to a final vote, even if we have 
to have a night session; and I, for one, 
am prepared for a night session if nec- 
essary. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The purpose of my 
questioning is to learn to what extent 
the U.S. Government will become in- 
volved, in total, in the development of 
this supersonic plane. 

I refer to a table at page 423 of the 
record of the hearings, which purports 
to show the costs of the prototype pro- 
gram, phase III. 

Under the heading “Who Pays?” it 
shows the Government, $953 million. 

I now direct the Senator’s attention to 
page 396 of the hearings record, on which 
are set forth the appropriations for this 
project beginning with 1962, and show- 
ing that up through fiscal 1967, $511 mil- 
lion was appropriated. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill before us 
would provide an additional $142 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the correct fig- 
ure. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. That would make a 
total of $653 million down to the end of 
fiscal 1968, is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now, my question is, Is 
the $653 million appropriated for this 
project since 1962, down to the end of 
fiscal 1968, included in the figure of $953 
million which is supposed to be the Gov- 
ernment’s cost of the project, down to the 
completion of phase II? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
The $653 million is included in the $953 
million; but I really think the projected 
total cost to the Government will run 
somewhat above the $953 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe there is a 
statement here that it would be some- 
where about $1.1 billion. 

Mr. STENNIS. As near as it can be de- 
termined now, it is $1.2 billion. I said in 
the opening argument here that we had 
just passed the midway mark. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I now 
direct the attention of the Senate to 
page 398 of the testimony in which there 
is a paragraph discussing the Govern- 
ment’s commitment, which paragraph 
reads as follows: 

I would like to emphasize that our com- 
mitment to this program is to Phase III only. 
There is no commitment on the part of 
the Government to support in any way, 
shape, form, or fashion, these following 
phases for certification or production. 


This language does not mean that we 
are out of this project at the end of 
phase II. At the end of phase II, we must 
determine whether we are going into 
phase III. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
We would not necessarily be out of it. 
However, contractually we would be out 
of it. There is no promise or no definite 
binding obligation involved. 

On the remaining questions, it would 
be an open question. However, hope was 
expressed that the cost would fall within 
the private sector. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the argument that 
since we already have $511 million in it, 
without the $142 million contemplated 
for 1968 within the overall cost of $1.100 
million, that we should go forward now 
with the completion of phase II? 

Mr. STENNIS. That point is certainly 
a substantial factor in the picture. It 
adds momentum and reason and logic to 
the other points that are involved. 

There have been no setbacks in this 
program. There has been no delay, There 
has been perhaps some little slippage. 
However, there has been no marked dis- 
appointment in the way things are turn- 
ing out, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, for my 
information, will the Senator describe to 
me what commitments are made in the 
contracts concerning the reimbursement 
of the Government if and when the 
supersonic planes are sold in the market 
at an anticipated frequency that will en- 
able the manufacturers to sell them and 
make a profit so that the Government 
can be paid back? 
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Mr. STENNIS. That is certainly a part 
of the picture. That is somewhat specu- 
lative. However, the best calculations 
that can be made are reflected in the 
Recorp here. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Government to 
be reimbursed in full? 

Mr. STENNIS. The sales could go on 
to that point. As I understand the con- 
tract, if there are enough sales, the Gov- 
ernment will be reimbursed in full, ac- 
cording to the calculations. 

The calculations reveal that the Gov- 
ernment will be reimbursed when the 
point of 300 sales has been reached. Re- 
ferring to page 424, there is then a pro- 
vision for a return of Government money 
from additional sales, but that is highly 
speculative. That is a chance that no one 
can calculate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If 300 planes are sold, 
what part of the $1.1 billion that the 
Government will invest will be reim- 
bursed, approximately? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is a general cal- 
culation of a break-even point at 300 
sales. That is a general calculation. How- 
ever, I do not consider that those are 
hard figures. I want to be perfectly clear 
on this. They calculate that there will be 
a break-even point on the sale of 300 
aircraft. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator means 
that the Government will be reimbursed 
in full? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. However, if fewer 
planes are sold, the reimbursement will 
not be as great. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What if more than 300 
planes are sold? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is possible that they 
will get into the black and that there will 
be a profit return. Certain calculations 
have been made on sales up to 500, I 
believe it is. However, I want to make it 
clear—and I think these are good ques- 
tions and should be considered 
that there is no guarantee on this. How- 
ever, this information is believed to be 
approximately correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
garding the engine royalties, which 
amounts to half of the contract, the 
engine royalty payments begin with the 
first engine sold and it applies to a per- 
centage of the sales price on all engines 
and spare parts for 18 years beyond the 
engine certification date. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then it is just a infer- 
ence to draw the judgment that on the 
basis of the advice pf experts and those 
who have studied this matter, it is an- 
ticipated that the development will be a 
success, production will be achieved, and 
sales will be made in substantial num- 
bers, and the Government substantially, 
at least, reimbursed for its investment. 

Mr. STENNIS. There is no doubt about 
that. If there are 300 sales, the Govern- 
ment will probably be fully reimbursed. 
This is a calculation by FFA, and they 
are the Government authority on the 
subject. They told us that financial 
studies indicate that the 500 aircraft 
market estimate would not only repay the 
basic investment, but would also return 
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sufficient additional money to be at least 
equivalent to the amount of interest that 
the Government would pay for the use 
of the money during the same period. 

It is estimated that we will recover the 
additional amount by virtue of the sale 
of 500 aircraft. The basic investment it- 
self must be returned at the 300 aircraft 
sales level. So, they have calculated these 
things the best they can, we believe. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
point out to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio that this is all contingent on 
the plane flying less than 3.1 mach speed. 
If it flies over that, none of it has to be 
paid. This is also contingent on them 
using titanium. If they use some other 
metal, none of it has to be paid. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
administration’s recently released objec- 
tions to Senate action placing restric- 
tions on the military assistance and arms 
sales programs in the foreign aid bill 
demonstrate the potentially dangerous 
influence of the Pentagon and the arms 
industry over foreign policy and under- 
scores the wisdom of the Senate on set- 
ting limitations on arms distribution. 

When the bill was under consideration 
in the Senate, administration spokesmen 
expressed more concern over the military 
program than over the economic provi- 
sions of the bill. They continue to do so. 
The administration now argues that a 
limitation on arms distribution will have 
“a major adverse effect on our global de- 
fense posture and on the effectiveness of 
U.S. foreign policy,” and describes the 
Senate action as unilateral disarmament 
by the United States. 

We passed a $2 billion defense appro- 
priation last week and anticipate addi- 
tional requests. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Senate have rejected the 
contention that reduction of the military 
assistance program and establishment of 
greater congressional surveillance over 
that program puts the Nation’s security 
in jeopardy. Administration and the 
Pentagon does not seem to understand. 

The administration has said, “Our 
ability to influence the course of events 
or to assist in the solution of problems 
in the Middle East and Africa will ap- 
preciably diminish” if the Senate action 
is sustained. 

The intention of the Foreign Relations 
Committee is that the use of arms as 
an instrument of U.S. foreign policy be 
changed and that the use of weapons to 
influence the course of events in other 
nations—particularly the less-developed 
nations—and the futile attempt to win 
friends through arms supply be modified. 

Five countries on the perimeter of the 
Soviet Union and China are singled out 
for special attention by the administra- 
tion. The administration claims that, if 
the proposed reductions are sustained, 
“it will be necessary to make crippling 
cuts, perhaps as much as 40 percent” in 
the programs in Korea, Taiwan, Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran, since programs in “all 
of Latin America and Africa, and Indo- 
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nesia and the Philippines. . cannot be 
wiped out entirely.” A 40-percent cutback 
might be a good thing. The program is 
not likely to be cut back so severely. In 
any case let us consider the case of Af- 
rica and Latin America. It is not clear 
that the marginal benefits of the mili- 
tary assistance program to improve in- 
ternal security and civic action efforts 
outweigh the harmful effects. 

In Latin America, the military aid pro- 
gram has led to continued identification 
of the United States with military ele- 
ments which too frequently overthrow 
constitutional government on grounds of 
which they alone are the judges or which 
demand the preservation of special priv- 
ileges or policies as the price for per- 
mitting the survival of constitutional 
government. 

In Africa, where national development 
is proceeding precariously and where 
instability is widespread, even small sup- 
plies of arms can have a highly disrup- 
tive effect, as recent events in the Congo 
have demonstrated. A little over 10 years 
ago, only one country in Africa— 
Ethiopia—was receiving grant military 
aid, in the amount of $4 million. By 1962, 
15 countries were receiving this type of 
assistance, and today we are attempting, 
with difficulty, to keep the lid on mili- 
tary assistance and sales to Africa at $25 
million. 

As for Indonesia, its most pressing 
needs are in nonmilitary areas. Secretary 
McNamara advised the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in July, 1967, that “no 
weapons are involved” in the proposed 
program for Indonesia. Why cannot as- 
sistance, therefore, emphasize the eco- 
nomic needs. Flexibility, sufficient for 
any real need, remains in effect. The ad- 
ministration still has authority to sell, 
lease, or grant up to $300,000,000 worth 
of equipment out of inventory—to trans- 
fer from economic aid to military aid 
approximately $250,000,000 worth of 
equipment. 

Although the United States has a his- 
torical interest in the Philippines, the 
real problems are economic and not mili- 
tary. It is difficult to see how additional 
U.S. weapons could contribute to the 
solution of these problems. 

The military requirements in these 
areas—Africa, Latin America, the Philip- 
pines—are not pressing. The security of 
the United States is not at stake, and 
in some cases military assistanc2 and 
arms sales programs appear to be doing 
more harm than good. 

What is the case as to the countries 
on the periphery of the Soviet Union 
and China? We are told programs of aid 
will have to be severely cut if the military 
assistance program in Korea is to remain 
intact while Korean troops are fighting 
in Vietnam. This clearly implies a pay- 
ment for mercenaries. Not only is the 
United States paying the cost, for the 
Korean troops in Vietnam, but we have 
more American troops in Korea today— 
50,000-55,000—than there are Korean 
troops in  Vietnam—approximately 
45,000. 

The administration states: 

The Iran program is part of a prior com- 
mitment which would be politically difi- 
cult to reschedule, 
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One of the major justifications for the 
decision to sell our most sophisticated 
operational jet fighter, the F-4, to Iran 
was that if we did not, the Iranians 
might accept Soviet aid. A Defense De- 
partment witness advised Senator 
Gore’s Subcommittee on Disarmament 
February 7, 1967: 

The U.S. sale was made fundamentally to 
avoid the serious danger of a radical shift 
in the orientation of the recipient country 
through the introduction of Soviet arms, 
training missions and other instruments of 
influence. 


But the Iranians accepted Soviet as- 
sistance anyway. As the Defense De- 
partment later advised Senator SyMING- 
ton’s Subcommittee on Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs: 

The decision to sell F-4 aircraft to Iran 
was conveyed to the Government of Iran on 
July 20, 1966, and the letter of offer was 
signed on September 30, 1966. The Iranian 
arms barter transaction with the Soviet Un- 
ion was announced by the Prime Minister 
of Iran on February 19, 1967. 


There are all kinds of political difficul- 
ties, including those we make for our- 
selves. 

If these restrictions will keep us out 
of the arms supply business with the 
Arab States, perhaps we can avoid the 
mistakes of our past policies. The pre- 
vious policy of attempting to balance the 
Arab States against each other has been 
a failure, as the events of last spring 
demonstrated. It should again be noted 
that Israel would not be affected by these 
limitations, as financing for the arms she 
requires for her defense is available 
without use of a Defense Department 
guarantee. 

As far as Greece and Turkey are con- 
cerned, the administration claims that 
NATO readiness would be reduced if 
programs in these countries have to be 
cut. Our generals are still, it seems, pre- 
paring for the unlikely event of Soviet 
land power rolling across Europe. The 
Greek generals, however, seem more in- 
terested in taking over the country than 
in making their contribution to NATO. 

The administration states that nego- 
tiations over “U.S. forces in Turkey 
would be made more difficult” and “U.S. 
willingness to support NATO could be 
questioned” if we do not give the Turks 
more arms. But, apart from the con- 
tinued existence of tensions between 
Greece and Turkey, it should not be for- 
gotten that, over the past 17 years, we 
have given the Turks some $2.5 billion in 
military assistance. At what point can it 
be said that the position of our troops 
and the good faith of the United States 
are assured? 

The administration further claims 
Taiwan’s defensive capabilities will de- 
teriorate if we have to cut the program 
there, yet Chiang Kai-shek’s army, no 
matter how well equipped, would be of 
little effect against the Chinese were it 
not for the presence of the U.S. Tth Fleet. 

The administration claims that our 
bases in Ethiopia, Libya, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Philippines would be imperiled 
if the Senate action is sustained. In Libya 
and the Philippines, the status of Amer- 
ican bases has already become a point of 
discussion, if not friction. If the avail- 
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ability of American arms is the only rea- 
son these countries have permitted us to 
have bases on their soil, we ought to 
question how important they consider 
our bases to their own security. We 
might also question the wisdom of a U.S. 
defense posture based on such tenuous 
grounds. In any case, the amounts in- 
volved here are very small. 

In attempting to place restrictions on 
the military assistance and arms sales 
programs, a main concern of the Senate 
has been a reevaluation of the concepts 
of “forward strategy” and the “instant 
interventionism” which have assumed 
such a dominant place in our relations 
with the rest of the world. An indifferent 
Pentagon did not get the message, it said. 

In the administration’s appeal for the 
retention of the authority to guarantee 
credit for arms sales, we have a further 
warning against development of what 
President Eisenhower called the “mili- 
tary-industrial complex”: a listing of 
some of the manufacturers and the 
banks who have been engaged in the 
arms supply business under the aegis of 
the  Pentagon’s international logistics 
negotiations office: 

(a) A $36 million loan to the Government 
of Iran by the First National City Bank of 
New York, Morgan Guaranty Trust Bank, 
and the Chase National Bank. This was part 
of an overall $200 million agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Government 
of Iran which involved prior foreign eco- 
nomic and military policy agreement before 
going ahead with the loan. 

(b) The Raytheon Corp. sale of HAWK air 
defense missile systems to the Government 
of Saudi Arabia in the amount of $126 mil- 
lion as part of a major British-United States- 
Saudi Arabia agreement. Saudi Arabia de- 
sired to implement the agreement directly 
with the Raytheon Corp. Raytheon would not 
have been able to obtain credit for this trans- 
action without a Department of Defense 
guarantee covering $73 million of the sale. 

(c) The Hiller sale of $800,000 in SL—4 heli- 
copters to Chile. The Bank of New York fi- 
nanced this transaction with a U.S. guaran- 
tee. 
(d) The pending $10.5 million sale of C-130 
transport aircraft by Lockheed Corp. to the 
Government of Saudi Arabia. The sale has 
been approved as being in our foreign policy 
interest and will be carried out directly be- 
tween Lockheed and the Government of 
Saudi Arabia. Lockheed has obtained agree- 
ment of a private bank to finance the sale 
on the assumption that the U.S. guarantee 
is available. 


All we in the Senate are trying to do 
is put some kind of a limit on the power 
of the military-industrial-flnancial com- 
plex to control or unduly influence the 
foreign policy of this Nation. 

Because the Nation is engaged in the 
third largest war in its history, because 
a new and infinitely more dangerous 
round in the nuclear arms race threat- 
ens, and because of an increasing tend- 
ency to see America’s role in the world 
in terms of our capacity to respond to 
every challenge in military terms, I urge 
that the foreign aid conference sustain 
the Senate action in reducing the mili- 
tary assistance program and in repeal- 
ing credit authority for arms sales. 

Iask unanimous consent that the com- 
ments of the administration on these 
provisions in the foreign aid bill, on 
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which I have just commented, may be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH COMMENTS 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 
(House—Section 201(b)1) 
(Senate—Section 201(b)1) 

The Difference 


The House version, in accordance with an 
Executive Branch request, strikes out the 
words “lease, sale, exchange” in Section 
503 (a). 

The Senate version, in addition to striking 
out “lease, sale, exchange”, also strikes out 
the words “or any other means” in Section 
503 (a). 

Executive Branch Position 


The Executive Branch prefers the House 
version but has no objection to the Senate 
version. The word “grant” should be under- 
stood to include those transactions carried 
on MAP records and reported to the Con- 
gress as grant aid which take the ostensible 
form publicly of a sales transaction calling 
for nominal payment in local currency. 


GUARANTEES 
(House—Sections 201(b)(3)(A) and 
201010 (5)) 
(Senate—Sections 201(b)(4) and 201(i)) 
The Difference 


The Senate version repeals the guaranty 
authority. 

The House version retains the guaranty 
authority. 


Executive Branch Position 


The Executive Branch prefers the House 
version. 

1. The purpose of the guaranty authority 
is to make effective use of private rather than 
federal budget financing for sales, which are 
approved by the Departments of State and 
Defense as being in our national interest, in 
accordance with the general philosophy ex- 
pounded in the Foreign Assistance Act of 
making maximum use of private channels. 
Examples of some of the credit sales which 
have been undertaken in the past and which 
would not be possible in the future without 
such guaranty authority or the appropria- 
tion of substantial amounts of increased 
NOA are as follows: 

a. A $36 million loan to the Government 
of Iran by the First National City Bank of 
New York, Morgan Guaranty Trust Bank, 
and the Chase National Bank. This was part 
of an overall $200 million agreement between 
the United States and the Government of 
Iran which involved prior foreign economic 
and military policy agreement before going 
ahead with the loan. 

b. The Raytheon Corporation sale of Hawk 
air defense missile systems to the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia in the amount of $126 
million as part of a major British/U.S./Saudi 
Arabia agreement. Saudi Arabia desired to 
implement the agreement directly with the 
Raytheon Corporation. Raytheon would not 
have been able to obtain credit for this 
transaction without a DOD guaranty cover- 
ing $73 million of the sale. 

c. The Hiller sale of $800,000 in SL-4 heli- 
copters to Chile. The Bank of New York 
financed this transaction with a U.S. guar- 
antee. 

d. The pending $10.5 million sale of C-130 
transport aircraft by Lockheed Corporation 
to the Government of Saudi Arabia. The sale 
has been approved as being in our foreign 
policy interest and will be carried out di- 
rectly between Lockheed and the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia. Lockheed has ob- 
tained agreement of a private bank to finance 
the sale on the assumption that the U.S. 
guarantee is available. 
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2. The alternative to continuation of the 
guaranty authority, if such sales which 
further the national interest are to continue, 
is to authorize and appropriate approximately 
$300 million annually for directly financing 
such sales. 

FUNDING LEVELS 


(House Section 201(c)) 
(Senate Section 201 e)) 
The Difference 


The Senate version authorizes $475.1 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1968 and, within that 
amount, earmarks $84.1 million for Infra- 
structure and International Military Head- 
quarters. 

The House version authorizes $590 million 
for fiscal year 1968, of which amount $24.1 
million is available only for International 
Military Headquarters. 


Executive Branch Position 


The Executive Branch strongly supports 
the House version. 

The Senate version leaves us $205 million 
short for grant aid and credit sales of meet- 
ing minimum United States security objec- 
tives. This reduction will have a major ad- 
verse effect on our global defense posture 
and on the effectiveness of United States 
foreign policy. It will most certainly cause 
consternation among our friends and allies 
who rely on our adherence to the principle 
and practice of free world collective security. 

This $205 million shortage in the fiscal 
year 1068 program is about equal to all mili- 
tary assistance and sales requirements for 
fiscal year 1968 other than grant aid planned 
for the five countries on the perimeter 
of the USSR and Communist China—Korea, 
Republic of China, Greece, Turkey and Iran. 

Since all these other programs (including 
all of Latin America and Africa, and In- 
donesia and the Philippines in East Asia) 
cannot be wiped out entirely without serious 
security and foreign policy implications, it 
will be necessary to make crippling cuts, 
perhaps up to 40 percent, in programs of 
the key forward defense countries contigu- 
ous to Communist China and the Soviet 
Union, since the planned programs for these 
five countries make up the bulk—about 
three-quarters—of the total program. 

If the Korean program is to remain in- 
tact, or nearly so, while its troops are fight- 
ing in Vietnam, then the programs for 
Greece, Turkey, Iran and China must absorb 
the majority of the cut. Replacement of 
obsolescent and worn-out equipment 
planned for these countries will be virtually 
precluded. Operating support will be re- 
duced, The countries may have to increase 
their defense budgets, thus cutting into 
economic sector programs. The readiness of 
these countries to meet Communist aggres- 
sion would be adversely affected. 

The Iran program is part of a prior commit- 
ment which would be politically difficult to 
reschedule. 

In Greece and Turkey there would be a 
reduction of NATO readiness, with conse- 
quent increased reliance on reinforcements 
from other NATO nations, including the 
United States. Our negotiations concerning 
United States forces in Turkey would be 
made more difficult. United States willingness 
to support NATO could be questioned. 

The defensive capabilities of the Republic 
of China will deteriorate unless the GRC is 
willing and financially able to make up the 
cuts by purchasing the necessary arms. 
However, another Senate amendment deleted 
the authority for credit sales. Taiwan's first 
line of defense—her air force and navy— 
will suffer the most, since they were due to 
receive the bulk of modernization equip- 
ment. 

Military assistance extended to countries 
where we maintain important bases in our 
own security interests must be drastically 
reduced. While our need for bases in Ethio- 
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pia, Lybia, Spain, Portugal and the Philip- 
pines remains, our tenure could be jeopard- 
ized by our inability to provide anticipated 
Military assistance. 

Latin American programs, already cut to 
a bare minimum, would be further reduced 
at the same time that Castro is reaffirming 
his subversive intentions in the area. Latin 
American internal security programs would 
be summarily disrupted by abrupt cuts in 
military assistance. 

Our ability to influence the course of 
events or to assist in the solution of prob- 
lems in the Middle East and Africa will ap- 
preciably diminish. At a time when the Soviet 
presence is increasing in the Middle East area 
we would have no flexibility to take counter- 
ing action, United States military assistance 
support for moderate Arab states would be 
reduced severely, 

Military assistance supports major forces 
on the periphery of the USSR and Com- 
munist China which form a shield deterring 
Communist aggression and thus maintaining 
the peace. In other nations of the world to 
which military assistance is extended, it pro- 
motes internal security so that the nations 
can develop in the more stable atmosphere 
existing as long as Communist aggression is 
deterred. These other countries need as- 
sistance to solve their internal security prob- 
lems. The reduction will severely limit our 
capability to provide any such assistance. 
By forcing reductions in assistance to coun- 
tries essential to our forward defense, as well 
as in assistance to the other countries in- 
cluded in the program, the free world se- 
curity posture is weakened. 


REVOLVING FUND 
(Senate—Section 201(h)) 
(House Section 201(h)) 

The Difference 

The Senate version terminates the Credit 
Sales Account as of 31 December 1967. 

The House version retains the Credit Sales 
Account and makes minor technical language 
changes in proposed Section 526 of the Act. 

Executive Branch Position 

The Executive Branch strongly supports 
the House version. 

Both the Senate and the House versions 
eliminate the proposed section 524 which 
set forth the general authority for credit 
sales. Hence, the only extant authority for 
credit sales is the language of the revolving 
fund, which states that funds placed in the 
Credit Sales Account either directly or as a 
result of repayments on prior loans shall be 
available until expended solely for the pur- 
pose of financing sales and guarantees in- 
cluding the overhead costs thereof. 

In the absence of the revolving fund and 
its implicit authority to make credit sales, no 
authority would exist to finance credit sales 
from new procurement. The only means 
available to provide material from new pro- 
curement would be either on a grant basis 
or on cash payments basis, Since the principal 
purpose of the general credit sales authority 
was to provide credit to those countries 
capable of paying but not able to obtain 
Export-Import Bank or private bank credits, 
the deletion of such credit sales authority 
would eliminate, not limit, all DOD financed 
credit sales to any Middle Eastern country, 
any Latin American country and numerous 
other countries around the periphery of the 
Communist world. 

Without the revolving fund credit author- 
ity, repayments from countries cannot be 
channeled to the ExImBank, private banks 
or the U.S. Services as appropriate since all 
repayments under the Senate version go to 
the general fund of the Treasury. Further, it 
would not be possible to pay outstanding 
obligations of the Account of approximately 
$700 million as of December 31, 1967, the date 
on which the Senate version terminates the 
Account. To prevent default on such out- 
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standing obligations, the Administration 
would have no recourse other than to request 
that the Congress vote approximately $230 
million of appropriations to pay outstanding 
obligations which will come due in the last 
half of fiscal year 1968 and an estimated addi- 
tional $500 million in subsequent fiscal years 
to meet payments due after fiscal 1968. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think that the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton] said most of the things 
I might have said. There are several 
other corrections in the Recorp that I 
want to make as to figures in answer to 
some of the questions. 

Mr. President, this country must 
maintain its superiority in the field of 
air transportation. This is the reason 
why this country must proceed with the 
supersonic transport program. The rea- 
sons for maintaining air superiority are 
obvious. 

When President Kennedy first called 
me to the White House in 1961, he said 
that we should start on the SST because 
the British and the French were begin- 
ning and he also had word that the Rus- 
sians were proceeding on a program. 
These predictions have proven to be true. 
The British-French Concorde is sched- 
uled to fly early next year and is 31⁄2 
years ahead of the United States. The 
Russians are also well on their way. 
When I was in Russia last fall, they 
would not let me see their TU-144. How- 
ever, it may well be that the Russians 
will be first to fly an SST into Kennedy 
Airport. 

Commercial SST travel will soon be a 
reality. The question is: Will the U.S. 
SST, the Concorde, or the TU-144 domi- 
nate the air? 

The U.S. supersonic transport will be 
a larger, faster, and a more profitable 
plane. Airlines would rather fiy the U.S. 
SST since it will be a greater money- 
maker than the Concorde. Already, or- 
ders have been placed for 129 U.S. SST’s. 
Of that number, 65 have been from for- 
eign-flag carriers and 64 from US. 
carriers. 

On April 29, 1967, President Johnson 
authorized the FAA to sign contracts 
with Boeing and General Electric to be- 
gin prototype construction of two super- 
sonic transports. These contracts were 
signed on May 1 and a budget amend- 
ment was forwarded to the Congress to 
finance construction for fiscal year 1968. 

Congress has already appropriated 
$511 million for the SST. Of that amount 
$200 million was appropriated last year 
to begin prototype construction. The 
$142,375,000 which the House has ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1968 will allow 
work to proceed so the United States 
will have an SST flying late in 1970. 

To deny this current request would 
have a serious effect on the SST program. 
The program slippage would be 12 to 15 
months and would add additional mil- 
lions of dollars in expenses due to the 
escalation of prices and materials. The 
market for the U.S. SST would also be 
reduced since the airlines would be forced 
to buy more Concordes and, consequently, 
adversely affect our balance-of-payments 
position. 
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A more serious impact would be a loss 
of confidence and momentum in the pro- 
gram. The door would be open to con- 
tract changes that would be disadvan- 
tageous to the Government. The con- 
tracts with the manufacturers were ne- 
gotiated under competitive conditions. 
Renegotiations of contracts under sole- 
source conditions can only weaken the 
favorable terms secured through long 
negotiations in the competitive phase. 

As of this date, Boeing has signed 
agreements with the airlines to con- 
tribute $52 million in risk money this fis- 
cal year. In addition, they have tentative 
offers for $12 million additional in risk 
contributions but these latter agreements 
have not yet been signed. If this ap- 
propriation should not go forward, it 
would be a breach of faith with the air- 
lines and any future financial support 
would be hard to come by. 

The SST is a partnership program be- 
tween the government, the airlines and 
the manufacturers. The manufacturers, 
Boeing on the airframe and General 
Electric on the engine, will have nearly 
$300 million invested in the program 
during the prototype phase. The basic 
reason the Government is involved in 
this program is that it is a high-risk 
program beyond the financial potential 
of the manufacturers. This is the first 
commercial SST to be built in this 
country and presents certain risks. The 
effort is large, involving approximately 
$1,450 million for the construction and 
testing of two prototypes. There will be a 
long dry period before profit is possible. 

The SST contracts call for the Gov- 
ernment to recoup its investment. The 
Government will receive a royalty pay- 
ment on each plane sold and on the sale 
of 300 planes the Government will receive 
its investment back; on the sale of 500 
planes the Government will receive its 
investment plus 6 percent interest. Con- 
trary to statements of some of the critics, 
there are no loopholes whereby the Gov- 
ernment would never get a cent back. 

The sonic boom does present probably 
the biggest problem in the development 
of a supersonic aircraft. At this time it 
is not known whether this plane will be 
able to fly over land and this may not be 
known until the plane is actually flown. 
In any event, current market projections 
show a minimum of 500 planes over- 
water market alone. This first model is 
being designed as a primarily intercon- 
tinental plane. If it cannot fly over land, 
derivative versions of it may have much 
better sonic boom characteristics which 
will be tolerable over land. The contract 
with the manufacturers states that the 
Government will also receive a royalty 
on derivative products. 

The Boeing design of the SST also has 
one other factor in its favor, the variable 
sweep wing allows this plane to cruise 
efficiently at subsonic speeds, conse- 
quently, giving it excellent characteris- 
tics around airports. 

The SST program has many positive 
factors. The balance-of-payments posi- 
tions of this country will be enhanced 
since half our sales are projected to be 
to foreign buyers. With a market of 500 
aircraft this could result in a favorable 
balance of payments of $17 billion, and 
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the 1,200 market could amount to as 
much as $32 billion. 

The SST will create jobs. There are 
approximately 50,000 jobs associated with 
the manufacturers of this plane, and, us- 
ing the ordinary rule of thumb and mul- 
tiplier effect, 200,000 to 250,000 jobs 
would be created by this program. 

Mr. President, the SST will be in com- 
mercial service in the 1970’s. People will 
ride on the SST in the same way they 
flocked to jets when they first entered 
into commercial service. The question is 
whether they will ride on a U.S. SST, the 
Concorde, or the TU-144. We are already 
behind on this program. To deny this 
appropriation would put us further be- 
hind and cost us a great deal more in the 
long run. 

Mr. President, one of the Nation’s 
most important developmental programs, 
the civil supersonic transport project has 
been the object of much criticism in re- 
cent weeks in the press and here in the 
Senate. 

Much of the criticism has been based 
on misinformation, unsubstantiated 
charges, and a general misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the program. 

Many of the critics urge the project 
be delayed or even permanently shelved. 
Perhaps unwittingly, these people are ac- 
tually advocating that the United States 
relinquish its world superiority in com- 
mercial aviation. 

A delay in the U.S. supersonic trans- 
port project at this point would be a 
great boost to the British-French com- 
bine which now plans to put a super- 
sonic airliner aloft several years before 
the American transport will make her 
maiden flight. This British-French air- 
liner is now for sale and threatens to 
capture the commercial market for the 
SST transport should our own program 
be delayed. 

The Russians, too, are pushing their 
own SST project forward at full speed 
and are making every effort to move into 
the forefront of commercial aviation. 

The U.S. longtime domination in this 
vitally important area of commerce and 
technology must not be sacrificed simply 
because some prefer to see the United 
States stand still and fail to meet the 
opportunities and challenges of civil avi- 
ation in the next decade. Their cries for 
economy are, in reality, hollow. 

They fail to realize the undeniable ad- 
verse impact on the U.S. economy should 
the U.S. airlines turn to foreign manu- 
facturers for the transports they will 
need in the 1970’s. They fail to see the 
consequences of an ailing American air 
transport industry on employment, tax 
revenues, and balance of payments. They 
fail to admit that carriers and air travel- 
ers of the future will demand supersonic 
transportation regardless of whether the 
airliners are manufactured abroad. But 
perhaps most importantly they fail to 
realize the impact of an entirely new 
technology—developed by American sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians—on 
the lives of every American in the dec- 
ades to come. 

No, we must not sit back complacently 
while progress in commercial aviation 
continues its inexorable advance. Rather, 
the United States must continually move 
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ahead to maintain its commanding lead 
in this exciting and challenging project 
of the future. 

The September-October issue of Aero- 
space International contains a simple, 
succinct, and factual explanation of the 
American supersonic airliner now being 
developed by Boeing and General Elec- 
tric. The article is written by the man 
who probably knows more about the 
project than any other American and 
the man best qualified to put to rest some 
of the ill-advised attacks on the super- 
sonic transport project, the brilliantly 
able Maj. Gen. J. C. Maxwell, Director of 
the U.S. supersonic transport develop- 
ment program. 

I ask unanimous consent thai this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe U.S. SST: SAFE, Fast, AND PRODUCTIVE 
(By Maj. Gen. J. C. Maxwell, USAF) 

(Note.—The U.S. SST’s reason for being 
is one of economics: The aircraft must be 
comfortable enough, safe enough, and fast 
enough to attract the passenger. It must be 
productive and profitable enough to attract 
the airline operators, and lastly, it must 
show a profit for the manufacturers and the 
taxpayers who are underwriting the entire 
project during the prototype phase. The Air 
Force: General charged with the awesome 
responsibility of running the SST develop- 
ment p: m answers these and other ques- 
tions about supersonic travel in this exclu- 
sive article for Aerospace International.) 

Most transportation economists would 
agree that air traffic is going to grow at a 
rapid rate for the foreseeable future. As- 
suming an annual growth rate of ten per- 
cent—a rate lower than our current experi- 
ence and one that most experts agree is 
reasonable—the number of revenue pas- 
senger-miles flown in the Free World is ex- 
pected to increase tenfold—from about 140,- 
000,000,000 in 1966 to approximately 1,400,- 
000,000,000 in 1990. More than two-thirds of 
the total forecast for 1990, or 1,000,000,000,- 
000 revenue seat-miles, will be for route seg- 
ments that are more than 700 miles (1,130 
km) long, This is the market in which the 
SSTs can win up to 1,000,000,000,000 revenue 

ger-miles. How much of this vast mar- 
ket can be captured by an SST depends upon 
how efficient, reliable, and economical it will 
be. One trillion revenue passenger-miles 
works out to a market potential of some $90,- 
000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000 worth of 
airplanes, subsonic and supersonic. This 
market is for passenger aircraft alone. It 
does not even include the air-cargo market, 
which is growing by leaps and bounds. 

The United States Government, in part- 
nership with private industry, has for the 
past five years undertaken extensive research, 
technical development, and detailed design 
investigations to come up with the kind of 
supersonic transport that the airlines need 
and that passengers will want to fly on. The 
Objective is to develop a safe, reliable, and 
profitable SST for the world’s air carriers, one 
that is capable of servicing the market. 


SAFETY 


To be successful, the SST must meet safety 
demands that are almost absolute. And it 
must be versatile—able to operate under a 
wide variety of conditions. These factors un- 
derlie the U.S. decision to incorporate vari- 
able-wing geometry, which was tested on ex- 
perimental research aircraft as early as 1951. 
More recently, variable etry was em- 
ployed on the supersonic F-111 fighter, now 
in large-scale production for the U.S. Air 
Force and Navy. 

For subsonic flight, the variable-sweep 
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wing design offers many advantages. In this 
configuration, the U.S. SST incorporates a 
high-lift system that provides slow approach 
speeds, conventional handling qualities, and 
good approach attitude and visibility similar 
to that of a Boeing 707 or McDonnell Douglas 
DC-8. Its takeoff and landing speeds, ground- 
roll distances, and general-handling qualities 
in ascent and descent are comparable to to- 
day's jets. The SST’s lowered nose will give 
better visibility than today’s jets. The take- 
off and handling attitudes, similar to present 
airplanes, will be simple for today’s jet trans- 
port pilot, Four powerful General Electric 
engines contribute to safety in the air and 
give an extra margin of safety in takeoff and 
landing. Shorter takeoff rolls combined with 
high rates of climb mean that the SST can be 
at a significantly high altitude as it passes 
over areas surrounding airports. Since take- 
off and landing requirements and speeds are 
comparable to today’s jet aircraft, the U.S. 
SST can use existing air terminal and air- 
ways systems with very little difficulty. 

The supersonic cruise configuration, with 
the wings fully swept back, provides high- 
speed stability and control, maximum lift/ 
drag ratio, and simple operating procedures. 
In supersonic configuration the wing is inte- 
grated with the horizontal stabilizer into a 
Single aerodynamic unit, which makes it look 
much like a deltawing. Obviously, the swept- 
wing mechanism adds some weight and com- 
plexity, but these are more than offset by 
more efficient subsonic, transonic, and super- 
sonic performance. 

To ensure maximum reliability and easy 
maintenance, proven structural concepts 
have been used throughout the airframe. 
Titanium, which is one-half the weight of 
steel but far more heat resistant than 
aluminum, is used in the airplane structure, 
which is designed for a service life of more 
than 50,000 hours. All important systems are 
backed up by alternate systems so that the 
SST can proceed safely and reliably to its 
scheduled destination even if trouble should 
develop en route. High daily airplane utili- 
gation will be possible by reducing ground 
times for through, stop, and turnaround 
maintenance, fueling, cleaning, and cargo 
loading and unloading. These normal activi- 
ties should take no longer than at present. 

Four main landing gears permit high gross 
weight takeoffs and inherently soft landings. 
More importantly, a safe emergency landing 
can be made using only one main gear on one 
side of the airplane. This added safety fea- 
ture is not available on today's aircraft. The 
four General Electric engines utilize tech- 
nology and experience gained from the XB- 
70 program. 

ECONOMICS 

An SST design must give the airlines a 
chance to make money with it. Initially, the 
SST will operate on longhaul, overwater in- 
tercontinental routes. The design is aimed at 
highest efficiency and economy on supersonic 
nonstop flights of about 4,000 miles (6,440) 
km), but it can be operated subsonically on 
short overland segments and still remain 
economically profitable. 

Airlines need an airliner that is not only 
efficient but also highly productive. The 
Boeing SST offers three times the speed and 
two-thirds the number of seats for about 
twice the price of the largest subsonic air- 
plane currently in planning. Economic ef- 
ficiency—attaining the highest speed for the 
least fuel with the most passengers—when 
expressed as direct operating costs per seat- 
mile, is well below those of current subsonic 
jets in international operation. In fact, di- 
rect operating costs are only slightly higher 
than those of proposed subsonic transports 
which can carry more passengers than the 
SST. 

The U.S. SST’s productivity (work capacity 
in available seat-miles per year for the in- 
ternational market) is almost equal to that 
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of four 707s and 30 percent better than that 
of the large capacity subsonic jets. Since air- 
plane productivity is a function of speed and 
capacity, a productive airliner must provide 
high flexibility in seating combinations and 
trip times, so as to be useful for a variety of 
individual markets. The large passenger 
cabin and the high-lift variable-sweep wing 
of the U.S. SST increase its adaptability and 
productivity in matching specific airline 
markets. 

Productivity, however, is only theoretical 
unless the passenger likes the airplane. The 
SST’s speed alone will provide high passen- 
ger appeal. And it will not only be fast, but 
comfortable as well. Cabin interiors will be 
more spacious than those of today's jetliners. 
The wide fuselage permits double aisles and 
wider seats. Passengers will not realize how 
fast they are flying. They will notice no 
change, for example, when they pass through 
the speed of sound. Supersonic flight will be 
smooth and quiet, since the engines are 
mounted aft and beneath the tail plane. This 
fact, plus thermal insulation, will hold cabin 
noise below the level of current jet trans- 
ports. In short, the SST is designed as a pas- 
sengers’ airplane. 

The high productive capacity of the U.S. 
SST, coupled with its ability to grow in size 
and range, will permit it to meet increasing 
traffic demands, including peak load require- 
ments at popular departure hours. Structural 
and aerodynamic efficiency will improve. So 
will engine thrust and fuel economy. Inter- 
national operators will take advantage of 
these growth factors to increase range and 
payload on such routes as Rome-New York 
and Tokyo-Seattle. The built-in growth po- 
tential assures future lower unit operating 
costs. And the SST’s greater seat-mile ca- 
pacity may well help reduce both airport 
congestion and the need for new facilities. 


THE VALUE OF TIME 


Before we decided to build an airplane that 
can fiy 1,800 miles (2,900 km) per hour 
(Mach 2.7) we tried to find out if this kind 
of speed was important to the passenger. 
While the U.S. SST design promises to pro- 
vide an attractive airliner from the airline 
point of view, the passenger himself is the 
real judge. What is the value of his time? 
Are several days or hours intrinsically valu- 
able, or important, or necessary? How much 
is an hour, or a day, really worth? 

Let us compare the cost/value considera- 
tions for a round trip between Washington, 
D.C., and Los Angeles. By today’s jet the trip 
takes about ten hours’ flight time and costs 
$210, with meals included. The train takes 
six days and costs about the same when 
meals and tips are added on. The bus also 
takes six days for the transcontinental trip, 
with the total cost about $50 less. The six 
days’ travel time lost in either case has some 
valve. A vacationer could increase his in- 
come by working when he otherwise would 
be en route, or he can use the time saved 
to lengthen his real vacation. A business or 
professional man’s time has implicit value, 
which can be equated against his income. 
Thus, it is always cheaper, in fact, to travel 
by air when the monetary value of the 
time saved is recognized. The growth of the 
international transportation market attests 
to this hard monetary fact. 

With the US. SST any two points on the 
globe will be within 12 hours of each other. 
History has shown that whenever travel time 
is substantially reduced there is a dramatic 
expansion in trade and population mobility. 
These factors, in turn, feed the growth of 
international air transportation, in a politi- 
cal sense, air travel time can be equally sig- 
nificant. For instance, President Johnson 
could have saved nine hours if he could 
have used the SST on his recent trip to Viet- 
nam, a 50 percent saving in time. And every- 
one would agree that his time is pretty valu- 
able. 


Oo 
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Nothing but good can come from exploit- 
ing the technological explosion to secure 
faster, more efficient means of transporta- 
tion, Time and distance barriers to communi- 
cations among nations must be reduced. As 
the world grows smaller, men must come 
closer together. The SST will help, immeas- 
urably. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, com- 
mercial aviation has become the fastest 
growing segment of the American econ- 
omy. Air travel is growing at the rate of 
17 percent a year. American built jet air- 
craft far outnumber their foreign coun- 
terparts in the skies throughout the 
globe. 

The United States is the world leader 
in this vital, sophisticated field of en- 
deavor—air transportation. It leads in 
both the manufacture of planes, in quan- 
tity and quality, and as a carrier of pas- 
sengers. 

The supersonic transport, Mr. Presi- 
dent, makes sense as the next step in the 
growth of aviation that started on the 
shores of this country—at Kitty Hawk. 
The seeds of aviation were planted here, 
and through our enterprise we have nur- 
tured it to its present state. Much of this 
Nation’s prosperity is attributal to this 
industry—just as steel and automobiles 
have been so important. In the cities of 
this Nation, where the finding of jobs is 
so necessary to solve the social problems, 
the aircraft industry is a leading employ- 
er. A great number of SST dollars will go 
into urban centers throughout the coun- 


try. 

Mr, President, the United States has 
moved from the origins of flight to the 
threshold of the availability of supersonic 
transportation for its citizens. We have 
moved a step at a time, from biplanes to 
monoplanes, from one engine, propeller 
driven aircraft to four and six-engine 
transports. We have moved from pro- 
peller planes to subsonic jets. Now we 
move to the next step—the supersonic jet 
transport. It is part and parcel of the sci- 
entific and technical evolution that has 
enriched this country. 

But our efforts are not unilateral. The 
pressure of competition exists. Great 
Britain and France are actually ahead of 
us with their SST, the Concorde, which 
was the greatest attraction at the big 
Paris Air Show last spring. While the 
Soviet Union’s efforts in this area are 
cloaked in secrecy, there are strong indi- 
cations that Russia is moving steadily 
ahead. The Russians claim the world’s 
largest air network in their widespread 
Aeroflot operations, covering 325,000 
miles. The Anglo-French company is 
taking orders—from both U.S. and 
foreign carriers. We know in the United 
States than we can build a superior air- 
craft in both efficiency and economy. 
Commercial carriers are prepared to pur- 
chase the American supersonic transport 
if it can meet their timetables. A delay of 
the U.S. version will enhance the sala- 
bility of the Concorde, 

The Federal Aviation Agency economic 
feasibility report concluded that SST air- 
craft sales for a 15-year period starting 
in 1975 can result in a favorable balance- 
of-payments impact of $17 billion on 
minimum estimates and $32 billion with 
maximum estimates. 

It has been estimated that a 2-year 
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delay in the program could reduce sales 
from 1,100 by 1990 to about 660. At best 
we can hope for initial deliveries to take 
place from three to four years after the 
Concorde begins carrying passengers. 

It makes no more sense, Mr. President, 
for this country to rule itself out of pro- 
duction of sophisticated aircraft than it 
has been for the United States to de- 
teriorate to its present position as a sec- 
ond-ranking merchant marine power— 
in both vessels on the seas and our ship- 
building capacity. 

America’s broad continent and its 
wide oceans on either side insist that we 
be a leader in transportation. We cannot 
wipe out the immense gains we have 
made in the most dramatic transporta- 
tion area of all—the skies of the world. 

I am aware of expressions made by 
high officials of the Department of De- 
fense that the SST has no military ap- 
plication. Lacking a crystal ball, I will 
trust history on this question. 

Every major aeronautical development 
over many years has seen beneficial fall- 
out to the second party, be it military or 
commercial. An excellent example is the 
old workhorse DC-3 which came on the 
scene as the major airliner of the 1930’s 
and also served the military so gallantly 
for many years. 

The Air Force is building the huge 
C-5A, capable of carrying outsize car- 
goes to all points on the globe at less 
than sonic speeds. The C-5A’s civilian 
counterpart is the jumbo jet, 747. Com- 
mercial lines are ordering both the sub- 
sonic 747 and the SST, planning to use 
both aircraft on their routes to meet 
specific needs. It will follow that the mil- 
itary, too, will need a transport of super- 
sonic speed where time is a more critical 
factor in movement of personnel or high 
priority cargo. The SST engine develop- 
ment will have very considerable mili- 
tary significance, with a possible almost 
immediate application on fighter air- 
craft. 

Congress first saw the military need 
for nuclear power on its warships, and 
the Polaris submarine has proved the 
wisdom of the Congress. I know that 
Congress is keenly interested in what 
contributions the SST can make to our 
defense posture and what the presence 
of such an airplane can do to help main- 
tain the peace. 

It has been predicted that before the 
SST flies in a commercial operation, 
military requirements will have been de- 
veloped and military orders will have 
been placed for this aircraft. But, while 
the military possibilities must be con- 
sidered, they are in no way involved in 
the ultimate success of the program. The 
SST will be a financial success purely in 
the commercial realm. 

The breakeven point—when the Gov- 
ernment will fully recoup its invest- 
ment—is at the construction of the 
300th plane. Yet, informed estimates are 
that some 1,200 will be sold if the pro- 
gram proceeds on schedule. 

Mr. President, a Cabinet member in 
the late 19th century, on contemplating 
the great technical advances that had 
been made to that time, guessed that 
“there’s nothing new to invent.” 

It would rival this 19th century as- 
sumption if we were today to conclude 
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that we have nothing more to develop 
in the way of bigger, faster, more effi- 
cient air transports. I support the ap- 
propriation for this program and urge 
my colleagues to do so. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of the Senators who came in 
late, I do not know of any other amend- 
ment. It is my impression that there will 
be one vote on the amendment and then 
a vote on passage of the bill. 

I certainly hope we can dispose of the 
bill this afternoon. I am willing to stay 
here as long as necessary. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, what concerns me are the 
questions of priority in this matter. 

As I have said, yesterday, with the 
administration’s support, we cut the 
budget by about $900 million in the field 
of poverty, cutting from the recom- 
mendation of the committee. This morn- 
ing we almost cut another $198 million; 
we avoided this cut despite the adminis- 
tration. I do not believe any investment 
is more worthwhile in our country at the 
moment than to find jobs, so that people 
can become productive members of so- 
ciety and can get off relief. It seems to 
me that that problem should receive 
the highest priority, a higher priority 
than any plane we can make, or any en- 
gine we can build, a higher priority than 
enabling people, 15 years from now, to 
travel acrocs the Atlantic or the Pacific 
at 800 miles an hour rather than 600 
miles an hour. That would be very com- 
fortable. It would be fine for those of 
our population who fly to be able to get 
to Europe in 3% or 4 hours, instead of 
6 or 7 hours. But I do not believe that the 
longer trip will kill anybody. If they are 
going to Paris or London or Rome, it 
will not hurt them to stay on the plane 
2 or 3 hours longer than they do at pres- 
ent. I do not believe that having to spend 
6 hours on a plane rather than 4 hours 
will destroy their vacation or their trip. 

With all the problems we have in the 
United States at the moment, we are 
now debating something which—if it is 
completely successful—will give us some 
gain seven years from now. We are not 
talking about something in 1969, or 1971, 
or even 1973. We are talking about 
1974. We are going to take some steps. 
We are going to spend $142 million this 
year. We have already spent $511 mil- 
lion, We are going to spend another $142 
million this year, and continue to spend 
more each year, so that we will have 
some possible gain—if the program is 
completely effective—7 years from now. 

Looking at this matter from the posi- 
tion of the administration, first, they 
say, as Members of the Senate have said, 
that it is possible we will have a deficit 
of $29 billion this year. How, then, can 
we afford to spend $142 million this 
year for this plane, when it will not give 
us any gain for at least 7 years? How can 
we say, as many Senators have said when 
they argued against the poverty pro- 
grams, that we must save money and 
cannot afford the poverty programs? If 
we cannot afford any program, we can- 
not afford the supersonic jet program, 
which will not give us any benefit until 
1974. 

It is not a question of cutting out the 
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program completely. Nobody has sug- 
gested that. It might be a worthwhile 

program. But at least let us defer it, in 
view of the problems that this country 
is experiencing internally and externally. 
We are faced with a $29 billion deficit. 
We are spending approximately $30 bil- 
lion a year in Vietnam. We have internal 
problems in our own country, and the 
problems are not improving. 

The unemployment rate of those who 
live in the ghettos and in the high rate of 
unemployment centers across the coun- 
try is becoming worse, not better, accord- 
ing to the Department of Labor. 

A number of those who advocate the 
SST program say that it will make jobs, 
and this is one of the reasons we should 
approve the program. If we are going to 
get jobs for people, why do we not build 
housing in the ghettos or where there is 
unemployment in the rural areas of the 
United States? Why do we not build fac- 
tories or hospitals in those areas and give 
the people jobs on those projects and in 
those facilities when they are finished? 

We should not build a supersonic plane 
so that 1 percent of our population can 
get to Paris in 4 hours—that is the basic 
question—while so many of our people 
are in such desperate need, not only the 
Negroes, but the whites of Appalachia, 
the Puerto Ricans, and the Mexican- 
Americans as well. What will they say 
when they read of this debate—on the 
same day it has been advocated to cut 
$198 million from our poverty program, 
and but one day after we cut $900 mil- 
lion from our poverty program which 
was designed specifically to find jobs. 

We would be committing ourselves to a 

program that possibly would bring bene- 
fit in 1974—a plane that could not fly 
over the United States and would only 
be able to fly over the oceans. It could not 
fiy from the east coast to the west coast. 
It would be for the benefit of the people 
in the United States who could afford to 
go to Europe or to Asia, either on an ex- 
account or on vacation. I believe 

they constitute a small minority. 

I support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, an amendment 
which would not destroy the program but 
would just postpone it. 

Let us take another look at the matter. 
There is enough controversy about this 
program, and it deserves another look. 
There are enough problems at the pres- 
ent time in our own country, as well as 
our problems in the Far East, in Viet- 
nam, and all over the globe. I believe this 
matter deserves another look, and I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a few remarks to see 
whether we can clear up some of the mis- 
understanding that has been generated 
in the discussion of this matter. 

I do not look at the SST—nor do I 
believe any member of the committee 
does—as a special conveyance to trans- 
port a few members of our jet set to 
Europe, Singapore, or the Middle East. 
I look at it as a vital factor in a very 
important industry which must be kept 
modern. It must be given the excellence 
of the American standards. Certainly, 
this jet plane, with the sonic boom, will 
probably not be very useful for trans- 
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continental flight. Neither were the clip- 
per ships useful for transcontinental 
traffic, but they brought the world’s com- 
merce to America. 

You do not have to look at any statis- 
tics other than the retirement of the 
Queen Mary, the Queen Elizabeth, and 
other ocean liners, to realize that the 
passenger traffic of the world is moving 
by air; and when it moves by air on the 
long-haul routes, it will move by the 
fastest aircraft available. 

On February 29 of next year, the 
British will fly the Concorde. Make no 
mistake about it. I have heard this an- 
nounced by the chairman of the board 
of the consortium that Britain joined 
with France in its production. On this 
day, the age of supersonic flight will be 
here. Of course, it will take 3 or 4 years 
for the delivery of the Concorde. That 
is why most of our own transoceanic air- 
lines have covered themselves for this 
period by buying the Concorde, because 
they know they dare not be second best. 
They want to buy American aircraft, be- 
cause they know it will be the best. 

If we fail to take this opportunity to 
move forward, if we curtail, by the 
amendment of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, and chop from 
the funds all but $1 million, we will be 
doing, I believe, a tremendous disservice 
to this country. 

In the first place, as the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado men- 
tioned, I believe we certainly will be for- 
going the $52 million that was asked for 
by the opponents of this program to be 
put up by the airlines; because I cannot 
conceive this Government—I cannot con- 
ceive the ethical standards with which 
we try to deal with people dealing with 
the Government—that would consider 
that money put up in good faith for a 
continuation of this program, could be 
held in force perhaps by a legal suit, 
certainly not by ethical standards, to 
keep the $52 million that has been put 
in as their contribution of good faith 
for the continuation of this program, 
with the normal speed of the develop- 
ment and the continuation of the fund- 
ing of this program. 

Certainly, I do not wish to see us slide 
back to 2 or 3 years’ delay, be- 
cause each year will mean a further 
penetration of this supersonic market 
by the Concorde. They will be forced 
to buy the Concorde, or perhaps the 
Soviet. plane, both of which will be fly- 
ing, because of our insistence on build- 
ing the finest plane, which will be de- 
layed several years after the Concorde 
is on the air routes of the world. 

We will have the best plane, because 
titanium is the new metal. It is the only 
metal that can withstand the heat gener- 
ated at supersonic speeds beyond mach 
2.1. I disagree strongly with the conten- 
tion that there is any trick or any 
joker—it has been outlined repeatedly 
in the contracts—that because the con- 
tract requires a titanium structure that 
will fly beween ranges of mach 2.2 and 
mach 3.1, there is a joker in it. 

Mr. President, I say to my distin- 
guished colleague, whom I love dearly 
and whose association I enjoy so much 
in the Senate, if by any chance we should 
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find another metal that would be more 
superior than titanium it would be worth 
every dollar to have this developed and 
placed on the market instead of titanium. 
If we can bring about the development 
of another metal in the range of time of 
10 years that we have been talking about, 
I think our moving ahead at this time 
would be justified. 

The first metal planes that came into 
existence, which were made of aluminum, 
somewhere back in the late 1920’s have 
been extremely useful as the principal 
airplanes in aviation. Now we are moving 
to a new metal after all these many years. 
I doubt seriously if we have true mach 
3.1. If the plane should exceed this speed 
it would be unfit to fly because none of 
the systems, and there are multimillion- 
dollar systems that have to go into this 
complex aircraft, would operate or be 
safe or workable at above mach 3.1 be- 
cause at that point the temperature on 
the airframe would exceed 650 degrees 
Fahrenheit, a heat beyond which the sys- 
tems being designed in this plane will not 
be able to take. 

Mr. President, with respect to the fear 
of being booby-trapped into a contract 
that is inescapable, I find it difficult to 
understand that argument. We will get 
our money back when we begin the 300 
number in delivery. We will have justified 
the recovery of our investment. If we go 
forward to 500 we reach beyond, accord- 
ing to Secretary Boyd of the Department 
of Transportation, and we should receive 
and realize $1.1 billion in profits and 
interest. If 500 planes are sold or if 1,200 
planes should be sold, through a break- 
through in the sound barrier handicap, 
we should receive $3.8 billion. This is not 
a subsidy. It is not a gamble. American 
technology is capable of doing it. Nearly 
every plane that has written great rec- 
ords for America in aviation has been the 
result of Government investment. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
photostatic copy of a memorandum from 
the War Department dated February 10, 
1908. The contract is signed by the 
Wright Brothers at Dayton, Ohio, and it 
provides for the order of one heavier- 
than-air flying machine, in accordance 
with Signal Corps specification No. 486, 
dated December 23, 1907, at a price of 
$25,000. 

This is where it all began and the 
fertilization of aviation has been possible 
by that $25,000 for the first Wright 
brothers plane. It is difficult to find any 
aircraft we produce that does not go 
back to the genesis that governmental 
research has been the most important 
factor in its success. We are not sub- 
sidizing; we are advancing the funds. 

I believe this will be the finest and 
best supersonic transport in the skies 
when it is completed and that it will 
return not only the original investment 
but a profit on that investment, 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate not 
to accept the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmme] and I 
believe that the committee recommenda- 
tion would permit us to move forward at 
the best and most appropriate speed. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, it is 
time to recognize and act on the indis- 
putable fact that our Nation, rich and 
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powerful though it is, does not have in- 
exhaustible resources. 

The recent event in our cities have 
clearly demonstrated that we have a 
crisis right on the main streets of our 
Nation. This crisis poses a challenge to 
the ingenuity, the skills, and the re- 
sources of our society. 

The Senate must recognize the legiti- 
mate needs of our citizens. We must 
establish some priorities, and I support 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

The plan to cut funds earmarked for 
development of the SST does not kill the 
idea. Adequate funds remain for a more 
deliberate program which can proceed 
at a slower pace and study the effects of 
the sonic boom—a major stumbling 
block for the future of the SST. 

It is not responsible to say we as a Na- 
tion can have everything at once. I do 
not believe a few hours faster trip to 
Europe takes precedence over our own 
massive domestic requirements. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee feels that the facts have been 
developed at the hearings and the rec- 
ord has been fully presented to the Sen- 
ate. We rest on the matter. Other than 
that, the debate will close with a state- 
ment by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. PROXMIRE] on his amendment. 

Mr. President, will the Chair actively 
see that we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for the 
last hour or so I have listened to argu- 
ments against the amendment and in 
favor of going ahead full blast with $142 
million for the SST. 

One of the arguments is that this 
would help the balance of payments. This 
argument completely overlooks the fact 
that there will be no benefit to our 
balance of payments for 10 years. The 
balance-of-payments problem that we 
have is not 10 years from now, but this 
problem is with us now. 

The argument overlooks the fact that 
none of the competent agencies of the 
Government which deal with balance of 
payments, and I refer to the Treasury, 
Commerce, the Federal Reserve and the 
Council of Economic Advisers, have made 
any statement on this matter at all. The 
best estimate I can get from the econo- 
mists is that the matter is a tossup as to 
whether it would favorably or adversely 
affect the balance of payments. 

Mr. President, in the second place, 
there has been no answer to the con- 
tention we made that this is a rush job 
to attempt to combat competition from 
the Concorde. The Concorde is a plane 
that has already jumped in cost from 
$10 to $20 million, and it is going to cost 
more. 

There is no answer to the argument 
that the Concorde will not be able to 
compete because it cannot fly over land 
at high speeds and will not be in the 
same ball park with our supersonic trans- 
port even if we take 2 or 3 years more. 
There is no answer to the argument that 
the Concorde is made of aluminum and 
cannot fly more than mach 2 and for that 
reason will not be able to compete, even 
if we take 3 or 4 more years. 
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There is no answer to the alternative 
offered by the Assistant Secretary of 
State who said we could finance this 
plane as effectively by private funds as 
well as by public funds, and that indeed 
it would be much better. This SST consti- 
tutes a new departure that we should 
finance a commercial and profit venture 
at the expense of the taxpayer, which is 
not for military purposes, but for the 
benefit of those who take advantage of 
flying by air. 

There has been no answer on the con- 
tracts. The Senator from Oklahoma is 
very expert in this area, but he conceded 
that if the SST flies at more than mach 
3.1, the taxpayer loses everything under 
this contract. The SR-71 now flies at 
mach 3, and with tolerances there, does 
go over mach 3.1, with none of the 
breakdown of equipment the Senator re- 
ferred to. There is a real possibility with 
the advancement of air technology this 
plane could fly at more than mach 3.1. 
If it does, the Federal Government has 
lost all of our investment. 

Mr. President, there is a possibility we 
can develop another metal other than 
titanium; if so the Federal Government 
loses all of its investment. To this there 
has been no answer. 

There has been no answer to the ar- 
gument made by the Senator from New 
York that there is no urgency on this 
SST. What is the hurry? What difference 
does it make if we postpone this for a 
few months? 

There has been no answer to the argu- 
ment of the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Arkansas that this 
SST cannot be placed in any priority of 
national needs. There are many priori- 
ties above this. 

There has been no answer to the argu- 
ment that very few persons will benefit 
from this. No one has contended that 
more than 3 percent or 5 percent of the 
population could benefit from this kind 
of flight. They are the only persons who 
could afford it. 

Finally this year, this month of Oc- 
tober 1967, the House Ways and Means 
Committee has said that unless the 
President can reduce spending by $7 to 
$10 billion, they will not proceed on the 
tax bill. This is a time when we all 
should be conscious of our fiscal respon- 
sibility. There has been no answer and 
there has been no attempt to answer 
the argument that we face a $30 billion 
deficit, and yet we would go ahead with 
a frill that could be postponed without 
any significant loss and we would be go- 
ing ahead with it on the basis of grossly 
inadequate justification. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
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South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr, Pastore] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Florida would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RÁN- 
DOLPH]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Youne] is paired with the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Ohio would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent for religious observance. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] are absent on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooxe] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 54, as follows: 


No. 283 Leg.] 
YEAS—19 
Burdick Hatfield Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Holland Ribicoff 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Spong 
Clark Lausche Williams, Del. 
Mondale Yarborough 
Gruening Morse 
Hansen Nelson 


NAYS—54 
Aiken Harris Metcalf 
Allott Hart Miller 
Anderson Hartke 
Bayh Hickenlooper Montoya 
t Hollings dt 
Bible Inouye Murphy 
Boggs Jackson Muskie 
Brewster Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Cannon Kuchel Percy 
Church Long, Mo. Scott 
Cooper Long, La. Smith 
Cotton Magnuson Sparkman 
Curtis Mansfield Stennis 
Dirksen y Symington 
McClellan Tower 
Ellender McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fong McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—27 
Baker Gore Pastore 
Bartlett Hayden Prouty 
Brooke Hill Randolph 
Carlson Hruska Russell 
Dodd Javits Smathers 
Eastland Kennedy. Mass. Talmadge 
McGovern Thurmond 
` Fannin Morton 
Fulbright Moss Young, Ohio 
So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 6, lines 11 and 12, to strike out 
“$65,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$28,400,000.” 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, 
I would like to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request, which has been discussed 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], manager of the bill, and 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

I ask unanimous consent that on all 
amendments there be a time limitation 
of not to exceed 30 minutes, the time to 
be equally divided between the proposer 
of the amendment and the chairman of 
75 subcommittee, the manager of the 

III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that 1 hour of 
debate be allowed on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Chair could get order and keep it, I be- 
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lieve we could dispose of the amendment 
rather rapidly. I believe the Senator 
from Delaware said he had only a few 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. For 
how much time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 5 minutes, Mr. President. I con- 
cur in what the Senator from Mississippi 
has said, I think we can dispose of this 
amendment very quickly. 

I am not debating the merits or de- 
merits of this particular appropriation. 
It is just a question of how much we 
can afford. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, we are 
not in order and we cannot hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate is not in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to suspend the business of the 
Senate until we can hear. There is so 
much talk going on back here that those 
of us who must handle the business of 
the Senate cannot hear what is being 
said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is more successful 
than the Chair. The Chair thanks the 
Senators from Mississippi. 

The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this is a section of the bill which 
deals with facilities and equipment at 
the airports. 

Under the budget as submitted to the 
House the administration asked for $35.4 
million. This compares with $28 million 
appropriated for the same purpose in 
1967. The House allowed $30 million. 

After the bill came over to the Senate 
a revised budget request was submitted 
in which this estimate was revised down- 
ward to $28.4 million. Their request was 
revised downward on the ground that the 
extra money was not needed. 

The administration asked for only 
$28.4 million. 

The bill as reported by the committee, 
instead of complying with the budget 
request, provided $65.4 million or an in- 
crease of $37 million. 

My amendment would reduce the 
amount to exactly that which the Budget 
told the committee it would need. Read- 
ing from the House committee report, it 
was stated that it is estimated that even 
with the lower amount, at the end of the 
fiscal year they will have an unobligated 
balance of $33.138 million. At the begin- 
ning of this fiscal year this agency had 
an unobligated balance remaining of 
$84,038,000. 

I quote these figures from the House 
report. 

I see no need to appropriate more than 
double ‘the amount which the Budget 
thinks this agency needs. That is why I 
offer this amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes or such part of it as I 
may use. 

Let me direct the attention of the 
Senate to what we think is a highly im- 
portant matter. This concerns itself 
solely with the question of safety. These 
funds are to be used exclusively for pro- 
curement of equipment. These items are 
listed at the top of page 7 of the re- 
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port. The increases contemplated by the 
committee would include airport sur- 
veillance radar. The lack of such equip- 
ment is what may have cost the lives of 
the 84 people at Asheville, N.C., just 
about 2 months ago. 

This item also includs terminal auto- 
mation to receive and process altitude 
information on radar scopes, instrument 
landing systems, and approach lights. 

Members of the Senate, this figure was 
arrived at after the closest study and 
seeking of information, not from the 
Budget Bureau, but from the FAA. They 
did not volunteer anything. We had to 
use a corkscrew to get it out of them. I 
finally got General McKee and put the 
question in such a way that it was not 
suggesting anything. 

This is a purely Federal undertaking. 
It involves terminals and centers. It is in- 
terstate commerce, to begin with, but 
the Federal Government is the only one 
in the business, the only one who can do 
the job, the only one who has control 
over it. 

Iam not talking out of school, but one 
of the most recent air disasters involved 
a small plane coming into an airport. He 
was told to turn to the right and follow 
a certain line. Instead, it turned to the 
left, but the man in the tower had no 
way of knowing that, although it was 
only a few miles away. If the man had 
had the ground radar, he would have 
seen the error of the little plane, and 
through communications, could have told 
the pilot he was on the wrong route and 
to change his course. No one knew that, 
and the small plane hit into the under- 
side of the jet airplane, and 82 people 
were killed in one disaster. 

Those are things that happen. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the Senator 
think we need ground radar here at Na- 
tional Airport? 

Mr. STENNIS. We have it here. It is 
needed in many other places. I am not 
willing to wait any longer. The Senate 
can do what it wants to. We can forget 
about the $7 million request that came 
in late. The men who work in the towers 
have to be employed and trained for 2 
years before they are ready to go to 
work. 

So the Budget Bureau took $7 million 
off of facilities, and added $7 million to 
operations. But, frankly, the committee 
ignored both of those items, and put in 
30 million new dollars into facilities and 
equipment and 20 million new dollars 
into operations, to provide more man- 
power and more money to pay for some 
extra hours. 

I ask Senators to be careful before 
they vote to take this money out, or 
somebody, I am afraid, will get stung. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I point out 
to the Senator from Delaware that there 
is really no economy in cutting this pay- 
ment, because what we are doing here is 
fulfilling a commitment which the Fed- 
eral Government has made, under the 
law, to these airports, to provide these 
safety devices. This is the place to pro- 
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vide for them. All we could do by cutting 
it back would be to defer it for a year or 
more and running the additional risk, 
but ultimately the Federal Government 
has to meet its commitment to provide 
the safety devices. 

So, if Senators agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota and the Senator from 
Mississippi—and other Senators, I am 
sure—that aviation is here to stay, I say 
there is no economy in just postponing 
a commitment we have to meet. I think 
we ought to do it now, and provide these 
airports with the kind of safety devices 
that can protect human life, as we pro- 
ceed with the aviation program. I do not 
think this is a place where we can afford 
to cut back. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for his kind remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 2 minutes. I be- 
lieve just as strongly in safety as does 
the Senator from Mississippi. I do not 
disagree with the chairman on that point 
at all; but appropriating more money 
would not have changed the facts, as far 
as the 1966 accident to which he has re- 
ferred or any other accident is concerned 
this year, because at the end of fiscal 
1966 there remained $123,324,000 of un- 
obligated balances in this Agency’s ac- 
count, and at the end of fiscal 1967 the 
unobligated balance was $186,456,000. 
Had they wished they could have spent 
more to buy the equipment of which the 
Senator was speaking. 

These accidents resulted not from a 
shortage of funds for the Agency. 

At the end of fiscal 1966 there was 
$186,456,000 remaining as unobligated 
and, according to the House committee 
report, it is estimated that at the end of 
fiscal 1968 there will be $86,300,000 in un- 
obligated balances, even with the 
amount being reduced as proposed in the 
pending amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from this House committee report, 
beginning on page 13 and continuing on 
page 14, confirming the statistics I have 
quoted, be printed in the Rxconp at this 
point. 

Following this House report I insert 
an excerpt of the Senate report, which 
confirms that the Budget had reduced 
its original request by $7 million, or to 
the amount of $28,400,000. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the House and Senate reports were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

EXCERPT From HOUSE REPORT 
Facilities and equipment 


Appropriation, 1987 $28, 000, 000 
Estimate, 196898 35, 400, 000 
Recommended in the bill 30, 000, 000 
Reduction below estimate — 5, 400, 000 


The $30,000,000 recommended is $2,000,000 
more than the $28,000,000 appropriated last 
year for this activity. The total obligations 
in this activity anticipated in fiscal year 1968 
total $86,300,000. At the bej of the fis- 
cal year an unobligated balance of $84,038,000 
was estimated to be avallable. The Commit- 
tee opposes the buildup of unduly large un- 
obligated balances and feels that the funds 
available, along with the additional $30,000,- 
000 provided, will enable the FAA to fund 
those activities for which obligations are re- 
quired during the fiscal year. 
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It is estimated that at the end of fiscal 
year 1968 $33,138,000 will remain unobligated. 
Usually, estimates of unobligated balances 
are optimistic. Last year, it was estimated 
that $123,324,000 would be unobligated at 
the end of fiscal year 1966. In the fiscal year 
1968 budget, it is shown that the actual 
amount unobligated at the end of fiscal year 
1966 was $186,456,000. 


EXCERPT From SENATE REPORT 
Facilities and equipment 


1967 appropriations to date $28, 000, 000 
1968 budget estimate 228, 400, 000 
House allowance 30, 000, 000 
Committee recommendation 66, 400, 000 


1 As amended by S. Doc. 50. (Original esti- 
mate decreased by $7,000,000.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This re- 
port shows that there are and will be 
available funds in this program without 
the $37 million added by the Senate com- 
mittee. This is an area where we can cut 
back on the recommended appropriation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. With the greatest of 
deference to the Senator from Delaware, 
there is an explanation about there being 
this much available money. There is a 
time-lag question involved here, of long 
leadtime, to obtain this equipment. But I 
have no doubt that we know what we 
are talking about, about this need, and 
that the appropriation of these funds 
will make this equipment start to move. 
The orders have to be made, and the long 
wait cannot be avoided. We are overdue 
now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I quoted the statistics from the 
House committee report. I read just one 
sentence from that report: 

It is estimated that at the end of fiscal 
year 1968, $86,300,000 will remain unobli- 
gated. 


It goes on to point out the other figures 
which I have stated; and I feel we have 
a right to rely upon the committee re- 
ports. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
July 19, I received a note from a gentle- 
man in the Government, transmitting to 
me an interoffice memorandum from a 
Federal aviation agent in my own State. 

This is what the memorandum says: 

Beginning on or about July 24, the radar 
communication crew will become involved 
with installation of the ASR-5— 


This is the new radar— 

We will transfer- to the installation 
crew for the duration of the project. This 
transfer, during the annual leave season, 
leaves the crew 2 men short. Operating this 
short, we may not always have a man avall- 
able to take care of your problems, so be 
patient, and we will take care of the equip- 
ment failures as soon as we can. 


I sent the memorandum to the FAA, 
to find out whether in fact we had a sit- 
uation which was of critical importance 
should a breakdown in the radar system 
occur. 

They replied that although they were 
short of people and did need more fund- 
ing for them, nevertheless, these people 
could be available, because their instal- 
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lation work was being done at the same 
field, and they could be shifted over to 
take care of the other unit. 

It does seem to me that this, inter- 
office memorandum, clearly reveals the 
need for additional money, as advocated 
by the committee. This memorandum is 
particularly significant in view of the fact 
it was not prepared for a Senator or com- 
mittee but was for intraoffice use. I think 
this issue is extremely important. Ordi- 
narily, as Senators know, I try to support 
cuts in what I think are unnecessary ex- 
penditures; but with the enormous in- 
crease in air traffic that we are experienc- 
ing, I sincerely hope that we can retain 
the committee recommendations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is time 
yielded back? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under the parliamen- 
tary situation, this is really a committee 
amendment we are about to vote on, is 
that correct? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an 
amendment to a committee amendment 
which was left open for further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. Those in favor of the Senator’s 
amendment, of course, would vote yea, 
and those not in favor would vote nay; 
is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Does the Senator 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For what 
purpose does the Senator from Okla- 
homa address the Chair? 

Mr. MONRONEY., I am not clear as to 
the holding of the Chair with reference 
to the vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. If one is in 
favor of the amendment, would his vote 
be “nay”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware. A yea vote 
would support his amendment, and a 
nay vote would be in favor of retaining 
the committee amendment unchanged. 

Mr. MONRONEY., I thank the Presid- 
ing Officer. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. East.anp], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), and the Senator from 
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Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RUssELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typincs], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke] ,the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent for religious observance. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] are absent on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THuRMOND] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 2, 
nays 68, as follows: 


No. 284 Leg.] 
YEAS—2 
Proxmire Williams, Del. 
NAYS—68 
Aiken Gruening Miller 
Allott Hansen Mondale 
Anderson Harris Monroney 
Bayh Hart Morse 
Bennett Hartke Mundt 
Bible Hickenlooper Murphy 
Boggs Holland Muskie 
Brewster Hollings Nelson 
Burdick Inouye Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Jackson ell 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Percy 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. tt 
Church Kuchel Smith 
Clark Lausche Sparkman 
Coo} Long, Mo. Spong 
Cotton rong. La 
agnuson Symington 
Dirksen Mansfield rower 
Dominick McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McGee Yarborough 
Fong McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin 
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NOT VOTING—30 


Baker Hatfield Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Pastore 
Brooke Hill Prouty 
Carlson Hruska Randolph 
Dodd Javits Russell 
Eastland Kennedy, Mass, Smathers 
Ervin McCarthy Talmadge 
Fannin McGovern Thurmond 
Fulbright Montoya Tydings 
Gore Morton Young, Ohio 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 22, strike out “$618,400,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 6605, 400,000.“ 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if I understand the tabula- 
tion correctly, I believe that I lost the 
other amendment. 

Seriously though, I recognize the fu- 
tility of pressing this matter further. I 
offered this amendment merely to get 
an opportunity to point out the increases 
over the budget on certain items in this 
bill. On page 4 of the bill, under title 
acquisition and construction and im- 
provements, the committee added 814% 
million over the budget. 

On page 5, under Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration allowances for operations, 
the committee amount is $13 million 
over the budget. The budget request for 
that items was originally $598 million. 

A revised budget request added $7 mil- 
lion. The Senate committee, however, 
added $20 million instead of $7 million. 
That amount is $13 million over the 
budget. In other words, the Budget Bu- 
reau asked for $7 million extra, and the 
committee in its generosity added $20 
million. I had planned to offer an amend- 
ment to reduce that to the Budget re- 
quest. 

On page 14 we find that the Senate 
committee added $8 million for Alaskan 
assistance under the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1966. This was not a budget 
request. The entire item of $8 million 
was added by the Senate over the admin- 
istration’s recommendations. 

Added altogether we have $72 million 
over and beyond what was requested by 
the budget. 

I recognize that to try to cut the appro- 
priations for this agency is like killing 
the sacred cow. In light of the recent 
vote I realize the futility of any further 
effort, and in view of the lateness of the 
hour I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in withdrawing this amend- 
ment I reiterate that we in the Senate 
had better pause and ask ourselves how 
long we can continue to increase these 
various appropriations over the budget 
requests. 

At the same time, I pay my respects 
to the Senator from Mississippi because 
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I fully recognize that the overall total 
of this particular bill is slightly below 
the budget request. 

But that does not justify the increases 
of $72 million to which I have referred. 

I shall not press the point further at 
this time. I merely wish to emphasize 
that whether it be in my pet project or 
in the other fellow’s pet project, at some 
point this Congress must decide whether 
or not we will roll back these expendi- 
tures; otherwise we shall be confronted 
with a sizable increase in taxes, and that 
rollcall vote will be interesting. 

I am withdrawing these amendments 
because I see no evidence that a Senate 
vote on the other amendments to which 
I have just referred would be any dif- 
ferent from the preceding vote; there- 
fore I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, today, 
as we consider the Department of Trans- 
portation appropriations bill for fiscal 
1968, we are debating the merits of the 
future of the supersonic transport in the 
United States. This bill includes an ap- 
propriation of $142,375,000 for the SST. 
Throughout recent months, there has 
been a great deal of criticism directed at 
the Government for its proposed large 
participation in the SST program and at 
the huge sums of money which the Fed- 
eral Government is now planning to 
make available for the development of 
the SST. 

There is no question that there are 
current strains on our economy which 
must be evaluated. The Federal Govern- 
ment is participating more heavily than 
ever in projects to improve our schools, 
our lakes and rivers, our ghetto areas, 
and many other things. Of course, we 
face the huge defense outlay which is 
greatly increased by our involvement in 
Southeast Asia. Many, including myself, 
are calling for reductions in nonessential 
Federal spending in order that a serious 
inflation does not beset the economy, and 
there are those on this floor today who 
argue that these funds for the SST pro- 
gram should be reduced for this very 
reason. 

Mr. President, with this argument I 
cannot agree. I support the SST program 
for what I believe to be very valid 
reasons. 

Air transportation today is a major 
economic asset to this country both in 
manufacturing commercial transports 
and in operating them on the airlines. 
Air transportation is the fastest growing 
segment of our economy today and 
promises to multiply tenfold in the next 
25 years. Supersonic air transportation 
for passenger carrying is clearly going to 
be a part of that future whether or not 
the United States builds an SST. The 
SST is going to capture between 25 and 
50 percent of a $1 billion market for air- 
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craft sales. What this would mean to 
American industry and labor is obvious. 

Mr. President, the question today is 
whether the U.S. Government should 
proceed with its support of the SST de- 
velopment as planned, or whether it 
should defer its responsibility in this 
area until such time as these funds would 
be more readily available. To delay our 
proposed spending on the SST would be, 
in my opinion, a mistake. I believe it is 
imperative that we proceed as planned 
so that the SST can be in full operation 
at least by 1975. While there are certain 
technical problems, including the most 
serious sonic boom, which must be solved, 
I strongly feel that the technical capa- 
bility of our engineers will prove to be 
equal to the task by the time this plane 
is flying. 

I have already briefly touched on the 
impact which the SST program will have 
on our economy. A successful SST pro- 
gram will pump from $20 to $48 billion 
into our economy over a 15-year period. 
Virtually every State in the Union would 
share in the benefits since approximately 
65 percent of the SST productive pro- 
gram would be subcontracted out. Some 
60,000 jobs would be created in the aero- 
space industry and at least that many 
in the airline and associated industries. 
In addition, there are other selling 
points. The balance of payments con- 
sidered is a major one. The projected 
market for the SST is 500 to 1,200 air- 
craft by 1990. Half of these sales will be 
to foreign-flag airlines, resulting in a 
gold inflow of $10 to $24 billion over a 
15-year period, Availability of a US. 
manufactured SST will also limit sales 
of the British-French Concorde to the 
U.S. airlines and prevent billions of dol- 
lars in gold from leaving this country. 

It should also be emphasized that the 
Government will receive a royalty on the 
sale of each SST and thus recover its 
investment. To date, 113 delivery posi- 
tions have been reserved through the 
Government and 16 through Boeing. Air- 
lines have contributed $11.3 million for 
113 positions in the SST allocations. An 
additional $11.3 million will be contrib- 
uted by October 31, 1967. In addition, 
the U.S. airlines have agreed to contrib- 
ute as risk money $1 million per position 
or a total of $52 million. 

Mr. President, these arguments are 
put forth very briefly in the hope that 
my colleagues will share my concern over 
the success of the SST program and will 
choose to retain the $142,375,000 appro- 
priation in this bill. The development of 
a successful SST program by the United 
States will undoubtedly be of tremen- 
dous significance in the world of trans- 
portation in future years. It is impera- 
tive that we face up to this task and 
choose to support this program now 
when it should be supported. To delay 
would be to flounder and would, I fear, 
be defeating. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment on the remarks of my es- 
teemed colleague from Wisconsin re- 
garding the SST program. 

Why are we building an SST? The 
answer is simple, we have found in the 
United States that building and operat- 
ing commercial aircraft is a very lucra- 
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tive and a most rewarding business. We 
are No. 1 in commercial aviation and we 
intend to try harder now and stay No. 1. 
But is it that important? Let us look at 
a few facts. 

Air transportation is our seventh 
largest industry and growing faster 
than any other major segment of our 
economy. For the past 20 years air travel 
has been growing at the rate of about 
17 percent annually, which is nearly 
double the rate of the second most vital 
sector of our economy—electric utilities. 
Last year, even with a 43-day airline 
strike, air travel was up 16 percent and 
the number of passengers carried topped 
100 million for the first time in history. 
In fact, the airlines have become the 
primary means of commercial travel 
within the United States, carrying more 
passengers than trains and buses com- 
bined. Last year the airlines accounted 
for about 62 percent of common carrier 
passenger traffic between U.S. cities. 
This is almost double the share of the 
market the airlines had only 10 years 
ago. 

Today, 86 percent of all people who 
travel overseas fly as compared with 68 
percent a decade ago. The number of 
international passangers carried by U.S. 
airlines has grown from 1,700,000 in 
1956 to 5 million in 1966. The competi- 
tive success of air travel is the reason 
the Queen Mary and other big cruise 
ships are retiring from the scene. The 
Queen Mary offers an interesting com- 
parison between the productivity of 
large ocean liners and intercontinental 
aircraft. The SST will carry more passen- 
gers to and from Europe in 1 year than 
six Queen Marys, and while the SST is 
expensive, it certainly is not going to 
cost as much as six Queen Marys. 

Air cargo is also beginning to stir and 
grow by leaps and bounds. Over the past 
3 years the number of cargo ton miles 
flown by the airlines has doubled. Not 
that we envision the SST as a cargo 
plane—certainly it will not be in the first 
generation—but the SST will carry some 
cargo and in the future there is every 
reason to believe that urgently needed 
and high-value cargo may well move on 
SST’s. 

Twenty years ago, at the end of 
World War II, anyone who predicted 
that we would be flying freight by jet 
transports would have been called a 
starry-eyed dreamer. 

The tremendous growth in air travel 
and air cargo is creating new jobs in the 
airline industry and all of the associated 
sectors of the economy. Last year, 33,000 
new jobs were created in the airline in- 
dustry alone. Over the past 10 years the 
number of airline jobs has jumped almost 
80 percent—from 131,000 in 1956 to 
244,000 in 1966. The airline payroll has 
increased from $706 million to $2.1 bil- 
lion in this same time—an increase of 
175 percent. 

Most transportation economists agree 
that air travel is going to continue to 
grow at a rapid rate for the foreseeable 
future. Assuming an annual growth rate 
of 10 percent—which is less than our 
current experience, and a rate that most 
transportation economists will agree is 
reasonable and perhaps even conserva- 
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tive—we find that the number of revenue 
passenger-miles flown in the free world 
will multiply tenfold from about 140 bil- 
lion in 1966 to approximately 1.4 trillion 
in 1990. About 1 trillion of the total 
revenue passenger-miles forecast for 1990 
will be for route segments that are over 
700 miles long, and this is the market in 
which the SST will compete. This is 
equivalent to the entire population of the 
United States—every man, woman, and 
child—making a round trip flight from 
New York to Los Angeles and back. Or 
another example, the entire population 
of England making three round trips 
from London to New York and back. Or 
finally, a third example, 1 trillion pas- 
senger-miles a year means the entire 
population of Japan making a round trip 
from Tokyo to San Francisco and back. 
I give you these simply as examples of 
what kind of air travel we are talking 
about. 

It is going to take a lot of airplanes 
with great productivity to satisfy this 
need. As a matter of fact, somebody will 
have to build about $90 to $100 billion 
worth of airplanes to fill this need 
whether they be subsonic or supersonic—. 
Concorde or SST—and this is just for the 
passengers. I have not attempted to 
project what the figure would be for air 
cargo, but it certainly will swell the 
total. 

Now a $100 billion market is not just 
a frill or a luxury. Obviously a manu- 
facturing task of this size will have a 
major impact on our economy. 

This is a business proposition. We are 
in competition with the British and the 
French. The Anglo-French Concorde will 
be on the scene 3 years ahead of the 
American SST. We have already lost 
valuable ground. We must not allow 
this lead to grow. We must maintain our 
No. 1 position in the field of commercial 
aviation. 

The gold flow situation demands it. 
This is not something like the poverty 
program that can be put off until next 
year. We must act now. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in 1894, 
the first gasoline automobile in the world, 
the Panhard, was invented. In 1966 this 
Nation’s annual highway death toll ex- 
ceeded 50,000. Our automotive progress 
has been costly. So it was with a real 
sense of urgency that the Congress 
passed both the Vehicle Safety Act and 
the Highway Safety Act in 1966. These 
laws committed, for the first time, all 
levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local—to the task of reducing the 
senseless carnage on our Nation’s high- 
ways. As a result, we now have national 
uniform standards designed to insure 
both the operational safety of the auto- 
mobile and maximum safety precautions 
on the highway. 

In 1968, new cars will include, as stand- 
ard equipment, a variety of safety fea- 
tures including seat belts, better braking 
systems, outside mirrors, padded inte- 
riors, energy-absorbing steering columns, 
shoulder belts and other more compli- 
cated items, 

The highway standards cover periodic 
vehicle inspections, driver licensing, 
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driver education programs, emergency 
medical care, compilation of driver and 
accident records, protective gear for mo- 
toreyclists, and driver examinations for 
alcohol content. 

The first 13 highway safety standards 
issued marked an important beginning. 
They sounded the notice that the Nation, 
working with State and local communi- 
ties, finally is going to do something 
about the mounting deaths and injuries 
on our highways. 

This we have needed for many years. 
Many fine civic-minded and dedicated 
organizations have done yeoman work in 
this field, but never before in history 
has such a comprehensive and carefully 
planned attack been mounted in the 
realm of safety. 

When the National Highway Safety 
Act—which gave birth to these stand- 
ards—was passed in 1966, we in the Con- 
gress voted funds to get the work under- 
way. Now we have reached a critical time 
in getting these programs started in the 
States. I, for one, am not ready to say 
that saving lives is too costly to attempt. 

President Johnson has repeatedly 
asked for increased State-Federal co- 
operation in the highway safety effort. 
The recently issued standards provide 
the perfect opportunity for that cooper- 
ation to flourish. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Senate has restored $20 million of the 
funds for State and community programs 
cut by the House. The $40 million appro- 
priated is still less than half the funds 
requested for these vital programs, but 
they will assist the States in beginning 
such important safety programs as driver 
education and vehicle inspection, two 
programs I have long fought for. 

HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, part of the 
important work going on in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation’s Office of High 
Speed Ground Transportation is based 
on the knowledge that rail passenger 
service may shortly become a thing of 
the past if efforts are not made to revive 
it. 


We have all heard about the new types 
of passenger trains which will soon be 
put into service in the eastern United 
States as part of this program. Yet, I 
fear that we do not all appreciate the 
fact that these trains represent impor- 
tamt experiments with new equipment 
and service. 

The Office of High Speed Ground 
Transportation will demonstrate and test 
technological innovations in these trains. 
New services will also be tested on pas- 
sengers—food service, baggage handling, 
and the public relations of railroad per- 
sonnel will be improved, for example. 

Through these demonstrations, there- 
fore, the program will derive informa- 
tion of value in future railroad research 
and development work, and information 
on the comfort and service requirements 
which passengers will want if they are 
to return to the rails for intercity travel. 

These demonstrations do not repre- 
sent an attempt or any intention on the 
part of the Department of Transporta- 
tion to go into the railroad business. 

The projects will be operated for the 
high-speed ground transportation pro- 
gram by privately owned railroads in 
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areas where testing of equipment and 
service promises to produce the most 
and the best data. These experiments 
will be conducted for specific periods of 
time, after which the railroads in- 
volved—and others not involved initial- 
ly—may choose to continue the improved 
service on their own. 

The results of this work will have im- 
plications of national import. The rail- 
road industry and railroad equipment 
manufacturers are taking an interest 
in the potential renaissance of rail pas- 
senger travel which may be stimulated. 
They have not had funds to devote to the 
extensive research and development and 
demonstrations which will be required 
to initiate such a revival. Those of us in 
the Federal Government and others in 
government on all levels who must make 
decisions regarding the investment of 
public funds in transportation facilities 
will benefit from information on the 
potential role of railroads in meeting the 
Nation’s future requirements for addi- 
tional intercity passenger transporta- 
tion, especially in densely populated 
regions. 

I cannot imagine that these facts 
about the demonstrations aspect of the 
work of the Office of High Speed Ground 
Transportation had been adequately 
brought to the attention of Members of 
the House who voted to cut this pro- 
gram’s fiscal 1968 budget request so 
drastically. 

Only $5,650,000 of the $9,611,000 was 
allowed for demonstration projects. One 
of the three proposed projects—the 
Washington to Jacksonville auto-train— 
was completely eliminated. A second— 
the Boston to New York TurboTrain 
service—was cut. Funds for the third— 
Washington to New York service—were 
not involved in the current budget re- 
quest. 

I urge restoration of all of the funds 
which the House disallowed for these 
projects. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee is happy to submit the bill, and 
with the understanding that all time 
will be yielded back, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Any time we have re- 
maining is yielded back, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Eastianp], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypren], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. McCartxy], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne], are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland IMr. Types], are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alasaka [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricut], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Massachusetts IMr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Typincs], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr, Hruska], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr, CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Jav- 
ITs] is absent for religious observance, 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] are absent on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
TON], and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THurRMoNnD] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[No. 285 Leg.] 
YEAS—71 
Aiken Gruening Mondale 
Allott Hansen Monroney 
Anderson Harris Morse 
Baker Hart Mundt 
Bayh Hartke Murphy 
Bennett Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bible Holland Nelson 
Boggs Hollings Pearson 
Brewster Inouye Pell 
Burdick Jackson Percy 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Case uchel Smith 
Church Lausche Sparkman 
Cłark Long, Mo. Spong 
Cooper Long, La Stennis 
Cotton Magnuson Symington 
Curtis Mansfield Tower 
Dirksen McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Dominick McGee 
Ellender McIntyre Yarborough 
Fong Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Miller 
NAYS—1 
Proxmire 
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NOT VOTING—28 


Bartlett Hayden Pastore 
Brooke Hill Prouty 
Carlson Hruska Randolph 
Dodd Javits Russell 
Eastland Kennedy, Mass. Talmadge 
Ervin Me Thurmond 
Fannin McGovern Tydings 
Fulbright Montoya Young, Ohio 
Gore Morton 

Hatfield Moss 


So the bill (H.R. 11456) was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill (H.R. 11456) was passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized in the en- 
grossment of the Senate amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 11456) to correct any 
technical or clerical errors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Musxre in the 
chair) appointed Mr. Stennis, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. COTTON, 
and Mr. Munpr conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
Senate as a whole for its cooperation in 
expediting the final passage of the 
Transportation appropriation bill; in 
particular recognition should be given to 
the excellent management of this meas- 
ure by the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis] and the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee. When this combination is re- 
sponsible, there are few wasted moments. 

To the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire], the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the Senators from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson and Mr. Jackson], the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT], the leadership expresses its deep 
appreciation for the expeditious manner 
in which they each expressed their 
strongly held views without delaying the 
disposition of the matter. 

With the passage today of the poverty 
bill and the appropriation bill on Trans- 
portation, the Senate has truly been pro- 
ductive. I hope that the momentum 
gained today can be continued tomor- 
row, throughout next week and for the 
remaining days of this session. 


FREE WORLD ASSISTANCE TO 
VIETNAM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that there has been presented in 
the Senate today a proposed resolution 
stating that the free nations of Asia 
should be doing more to help the Repub- 
lic of South Vietnam and the United 
States in the conflict in Southeast Asia. 
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While I am sure everybody would al- 
ways like to have more help from some- 
body else no matter what they are trying 
to do, I would not like for the impression 
to be left here today that the United 
States and South Vietnam are virtually 
alone or unsupported in the current 
effort. 

The facts of the matter are that a total 
of 39 free nations of the world—that is, 
39—are providing assistance in the Viet- 
nam effort; and the United Nations is 
adding additional help on its own part. 
Just so we can keep things in perspective 
here today and in discussions and news 
reports about the proposed resolution, 
here is a list of the nations providing 
military, technical, or financial support 
of some kind: 

Australia, China, Japan, Korea, Laos, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Greece, Iran, Turkey, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Spain, United 
Kingdom, Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Liberia, Tunisia, Canada, France, Ire- 
land, Israel, Norway, Pakistan Switzer- 
land, and the United Nations. 

As General Westmoreland said when 
he addressed Congress: 

We must remember that Korea, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand and the Philippines 
all have military forces working and fighting 
with the South Vietnamese and Americans— 
that more than 30 other nations are helping 
provide non-combat support—and that the 
whole of free Asia opposes Communist ex- 
pansionism. 


The facts of the matter are that nearly 
60,000 combat troops from Asian nations 
are now in Vietnam fighting the Com- 
munists, and more troops are pledged 
for the future—pledged from nations far, 
far smaller and less prosperous than the 
United States; nations which normally 
count their armed forces in hundreds 
rather than the thousands we are used 
to talking about in our country. 

Australia has sent almost 6,000 troops; 
Korea nearly 50,000; New Zealand 375; 
the Philippines 2,000; and Thailand 
nearly 2,500. It should be noted that 
these are the nations immediately 
threatened by Asian communism. They 
recognize the threat. They are helping, 
within the limits of their capabilities, to 
meet and defeat the threat. 

In addition, other nations around the 
world are sending doctors, nurses, teach- 
ers, agricultural advisers, engineers, and 
other technical personnel. Some 25 medi- 
cal and surgical teams from a dozen na- 
tions are providing care in provincial 
hospitals. 

Other nations which have not been 
able to send personnel have helped in 
Vietnam by sending substantial material 
help, including medical supplies, text- 
books, construction materials, construc- 
tion equipment, refugee-relief supplies, 
and foodstuffs. They also have provided 
generous scholarship aid to Vietnamese 
students and training for Vietnamese 
civil policemen. 

We are not alone in this world in our 
recognition of the need to control Com- 
munist expansion. We are not alone in 
our desire to preserve world order. We 
are not by ourselves in the belief that 
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stopping the Reds today will save lives 
in the future. 

Although I have been critical of the 
administration’s policy of “gradualism” 
which I think prolongs the war unneces- 
sarily, I would never seek to convince 
Americans that we are unaided in Viet- 
nam. We are the free world’s leader. As 
such, special demands are on our shoul- 
ders. But we have many friends in this 
world, and they are doing what they can 
in following our leadership toward a 
more stable, peaceful world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Record a detailed listing of the 
free world assistance to Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

FREE WORLD ASSISTANCE TO VIETNAM 
AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967 


Thirty-one nations besides the United 
States are assisting Vietnam under the Free 
World Assistance Program, Six other coun- 
tries not considered part of the FWA pro- 
gram and the United Nations also assist, and 
promises of help have come from three other 
nations. Five Asian countries now have al- 
most 60,000 troops on the ground in Vietnam. 
A detailed listing by geographic area follows: 


FAR EAST 
Australia 


Australia is providing a wide and substan- 
tial range of aid to Vietnam under the Co- 
lombo Plan and by direct bilateral assistance. 
Economic aid since 1964 is valued at more 
than $10 million. 

Military aid consists of: 

1, Approximately 5,750 combat troops in- 
cluding a brigade and support, and a squad- 
ron of 8 Canberra bombers. In addition, they 
provide naval assistance and a guided missile 
destroyer. 

2. 100 combat advisors (primarily special- 
ists in jungle warfare). 

8. A 73-man air force unit at Vung Tau 
with six Australian caribou planes which fly 
daily logistical transport missions in support 
of Vietnamese military forces. 

Economic and technical assistance in- 
cludes: 

1. Three surgical teams, totalling 37 per- 
sonnel, in 3 provincial hospitals, These teams, 
in addition to performing major operations, 
have established a blood bank and are giving 
lessons in nursing. 

2. A group of civil engineers working on 
water supply and road construction projects. 

3. Three experts in dairy and crop prac- 
tices and radio techniques, 

4. Training of 130 Vietnamese in Australia. 

5. In goods and materials: 1,250,000 text- 
books in Vietnamese for rural schools; 3,300 
tons of corrugated roofing for Vietnamese 
military dependents’ housing; 6 large com- 
munity windmills; 15,750 sets of hand tools; 
400 radio sets and 2,400 loud-speakers; 
16,000 blankets and 14,000 cases of condensed 
milk. 

6. A 55 kilowatt broadcasting station at 
Ban Me Thuot. 

The Australian Government decided on 
February 1 to increase its non-military aid 
to Viet-Nam during FY 1967 to $2 million. 
This will permit substantial enlargement of 
current medical and civic action programs 
and the undertaking of new projects such 
as providing equipment for refugee resettle- 
ment centers. 

Republic of China 

The Republic of China has provided: 

1. An 80-man agricultural team. 

2. An 18-man military psychological war- 
fare team. 

3. A 34-man electrical power mission under 
the leadership of Taipower. 
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4. A 16-man surgical team. 

China has also provided training for more 
than 200 Vietnamese in Taiwan. In the way 
of goods and materials, they have provided 
26 aluminum prefabricated warehouses, agri- 
cultural tools, seeds and fertilizers, 500,000 
copies of mathematics textbooks and an elec- 
trical power substation. 

Japan 

Japan has provided over $55 million worth 
of economic assistance to Viet-Nam, chiefly 
through reparations. Japan has sent two 
medical teams, considerable amounts of 
medical goods (4,544 cases), 20,000 transistor 
radios and 25 ambulances. It has provided 
technical personnel and funds for the con- 
struction of a large power dam across the 
Da Nhim River and electrical transmission 
line. A new medical aid agreement ($1.1 mil- 
lion) was signed in une 1967. 

Korea 

Korea has sent approximately 48,800 troops 
including: 

1. 2 combat divisions and 1 combat brigade. 

2. A 130-man Mobile Army Surgical Hos- 
pital (MASH). 

8. 10 military instructors in Korean karate 
for training Vietnamese military in hand-to- 
hand combat. 

4. A 2,200-man Task Force Unit composed 
of the following elements: 1 Army engineer 
battalion, 1 Headquarters group, 1 Army 
Transportation company, 1 Marine Corps En- 
gineer company, 1 Infantry battalion, 1 LST 
and 2 LSMs, 1 Composite Support unit (com- 
munications, medical supplies, etc.) . 

Korean military medical personnel are pro- 
viding some medical care to the local popula- 
tion in areas where ROK troops are stationed. 
In addition, 7 civilian medical teams totaling 
118 doctors, nurses and support personnel are 
working in provincial health programs. 


LAOS 


One million kip ($4,167) for flood relief in 
1965 and a small cash donation for refugees 
in 1966. 

Malaysia 

Since 1963, Malaysia has trained over 2,000 
Vietnamese military and police officers. 
Groups of 30-60 are regularly sent for about 
a month's training in counterinsurgency with 
Malaysian Police Special Constabulary. Ma- 
laysia has previously provided substantial 
amounts of counterinsurgency materials, pri- 
marily military and police transport such as 
armored vehicles. Medicines and relief sup- 
plies have also been donated, 


New Zealand 


New Zealand has sent an artillery battery 
and an infantry companay (approximately 
350 men) and provided a 25-man army en- 

detachment. 

In non-military aid, New Zealand has sent 
a 15-man surgical team, and a professor in 
English language for the University of Sai- 
gon. A second 16-man medical team will be 
sent to Binh Dinh province. They are pres- 
ently training 83 Vietnamese in New 
Zealand and have provided 7,500£ ($21,000) 
for equipment for a technical high school. 
They are also assisting by providing ap- 

tely $600,000 for a science building 
at the University of Saigon. 
Philippines 

The Philippine Government has sent a 
2,000-man military engineering unit with 
security support personnel, a station hos- 
pital, and rural health and civic action 
teams. 


In non-military aid, approximately 60 
Philippine civic action personnel including 
military and civilian medical teams have 
been working in Viet-Nam for several years. 

Thailand 

Thailand has sent a total of approximately 
2.200, men including a recently arrived com- 
bat brigade. A 150-man Thai naval group 
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an LST and PGM patrol craft ar- 
rived in Viet-Nam in December 1966. A 35- 
man air force contingent has been flying 
operational transport missions for the Viet- 
mamese forces. The Thais have also been 
providing jet training for Vietnamese pilots 
in Thailand. 

In non military aid, the Thais have pro- 
vided rice for refugees and cement and zinc 
roofing materials. At the Manila Conference, 
the Thais offered the Vietnamese a $20 mil- 
lion rice credit. The Thais have also an- 
nounced they will send a medical unit to 
Viet-Nam. 

MIDDLE EAST 
Greece 

Greece has contributed $15,000 worth of 
medical supplies. 

Iran 


Iran has contributed 1,000 tons of petro- 
leum products to Viet-Nam and has dis- 
patched a 20-man medical team to Viet- 


Nam. 
Turkey 
Turkey has provided medicines and also 
offered to provide a substantial amount of 
cement. 
EUROPE 


Austria 


Austria has offered to supply medical sup- 
plies, blankets, tents through the Austrian 
Red Cross. 

Belgium 

Belgium has provided medicines and an 
ambulance and has given scholarships for 15 
Vietnamese to study in Belgium. 


Denmark 


Denmark has provided medical supplies 
and has offered to train 12 Vietnamese nurses 
in Denmark. 

Germany 


Personnel in Viet-Nam: A 8,000-ton hos- 
pital ship, the “Helgoland,” with 8 doctors, 
30 other medical personnel and 145 beds, is on 
duty in Viet-Nam. Seven Germans, a director 
and six instructors, are teaching at the new 
Vietnamese-German Technical High School 
at Thu Duc near Saigon, At Hue University 
there are five Germans: three physicians in 
the Medical School, a professor of music, a 
professor of German language, and one ex- 
pert in forestry is working at the Depart- 
ment of Rural Affairs, Saigon. 

Vietnamese in Germany: Forty Vietnamese 
are studying in Germany and the Germans 
have agreed to accept 30 more primarily for 
training as future instructors in the technical 
high school. A considerable number haye 
previously been trained. 

Goods and Materials: The Germans have 
provided the following credits: 

(1) DM 15 million ($3.75 million) for im- 
port of German products such as machine 
tools, fertilizer, etc. The piastre funds gen- 
erated go to the National Office of Agricul- 
tural Credit to aid farmers, particularly with 
loans; 

(2) A credit of DM 60 million ($12.5 mil- 
lion) for development of the major industrial 
complex at An Hoan-Nong Son; 

(3) A credit for DM 20 million ($5 million) 
for construction of an abattoir at Saigon- 
Cholon, and three coastal vessels; 

(4) A credit of DM 600,000 ($125,000) for 
equipment at the Vietnamese-German Tech- 
nical High School at Thu Duc. 

In April 1966, the Germans announced a 
gift of DM 17.5 million ($4.4 million) worth 
of pharmaceuticals, the first shipments of 
which have arrived. Also in the medical field, 
they have provided two mobile dental clinics 
and 30 ambulances for the Ministry of 
Health. 

In June 1966, the Cabinet voted DM 25 mil- 
lion (U.S. $6.25 million) for new aid to 
Viet-Nam including: 

(1) Sending 25 experts to establish a refu- 
gee center; 
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(2) Building a home for wayward youths; 

(3) Expansion of eight social centers and 
construction of a ninth, and 

(4) Establishment of a training center for 
social workers. 

The Germans have also donated 260 tons of 
rice for refugee relief programs. 

Italy 

The Italians provided a 10-man surgical 
team and have offered science scholarships 
to 10 Vietnamese to study in Italy. 


Luxembourg 


Luxembourg has provided plasma and 

blood transfusion equipment. 
The Netherlands 

The Dutch have undertaken to build 5 
tuberculosis centers in Saigon; sites for 3 
have been selected. In August, the Nether- 
lands announced a contribution of $355,000 
for a 4-year UN project in social welfare, part 
of the $1 million they have earmarked for 
UN projects in Viet-Nam. In 1964, the Dutch 
gave antibiotics and 4 scholarships for Viet- 
namese. They previously provided a dredge. 

Spain 

Spain has sent a 12-man medical team to 
Viet-Nam and has provided 800 pounds of 
medicines, medical equipment and blankets. 

United Kingdom 

The United Kingdom has supplied eco- 
nomic aid valued at more than $2 million in 
the past three years. It has provided six 
civilians for the British Advisory Mission and 
& Professor of English at Hue University. 
Twenty-one Vietnamese are receiving train- 
ing in the United Kingdom. A pediatric team 
of four British doctors and six nurses went 
to Viet-Nam in August, 1966. 

In 1963-64, the United Kingdom provided 
the following goods and materials: Labora- 
tory equipment for Saigon University; a type- 
setting machine for the Government Printing 
Office; a cobalt deep-ray therapy unit for the 
National Cancer Institute; various equip- 
ment for the faculties of Medicine, Science 
and Pharmacy at Saigon University, the 
Meteorologic Service and the Agricultural 
School at Saigon, and Atomic Research Es- 
tablishment at Dalat and the Faculty of Edu- 
cation at Hue. In 1965-1966, British economic 
aid totalled $226,800 for roadbuilding equip- 
ment, diesel fishing boat engines, and port- 
able anesthetic machines. Total aid in British 
FY 1967 was $515,200 and it is estimated 
$666,400 will be expended in FY 1968. 

LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina 

Argentina is contributing 5,000 tons of 
wheat.. 

Brazil 


Brazil has sent a substantial quantity of 
medical supplies which was carried to Viet- 
Nam by a Brazilian Air force plane and has 
also provided coffee. 

Costa Rica 

Costa Rica is contributing an ambulance 

for use in Viet-Nam, 
Dominican Republic 

Cement has been offered by the Dominican 

Republic for use in Viet-Nam. 
Ecuador 


Ecuador has sent medical supplies to Viet- 
Nam. 
Guatemala 
Guatemala has sent 15,000 doses of 
typhoid-paratyphoid serum for use in Viet- 
Nam. 


Honduras 
Honduras has contributed drugs and dry 
goods for refugees in Viet-Nam, flown there 
on a Honduras Air Force piane, 
Uruguay 
Uruguay has contributed $21,500 for relief 
supplies and medicines for Viet-Nam. 
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Venezuela 


Venezuela has provided 500 tons of rice 
for refugee relief, and two civilian doctors 
are working in Viet-Nam. 


AFRICA 
Liberia 


A contribution of $50,000 has been made 
by Liberia for the purchase of hospital equip- 
ment and other medical supplies for Viet- 
Nam. 

Tunisia 


Tunisia has made available 15 to 20 
scholarships for Vietnamese. 


NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 


Almost $6 million of development assist- 
ance to Viet-Nam has been provided by 
Canada. 

1. Since 1964 Canada has supplied more 
than $4.5 million in economic aid. It in- 
creased its aid to South Viet-Nam this fiscal 
year allocating $1 million for medical as- 
sistance including providing ten 200-bed 
emergency hospital units. The first two units 
have arrived and have been installed at Phan 
Tiet and at Phu Tho near Saigon. A Canadian 
doctor and technician visited Viet-Nam in 
the fall to inspect potential sites. Canada 
has sent 650,000 doses of polio vaccine for 
Vietnamese school children and offered ad- 
ditional vaccines against polio, TB and 
smallpox. Consideration is being given to 
establishment of a children's rehabilitation 
center in Viet-Nam. 

2. Since 1958, Canada has provided $850,- 
000 worth of food aid for Viet-Nam. Funds 
generated by sales are used for capital con- 
struction projects in Viet-Nam. 

8. A new science building for the medical 
faculty at the University of Hue is being 
built costing about $333,000, drawn from 
counterpart funds generated by sales of food 
supplied by Canada. Construction has passed 
the half-way mark. 

4. The Canadians have also agreed to con- 
struct an auditorium for the Faculty of 
Sciences at Hue University which will cost 
about $125,000. 

5. Canada is printing half a million copies 
of a social sciences textbook for Vietnamese 
grade school children. 

6. Personnel in Viet-Nam: A Canadian 
Supervisor has been at Quang Ngai super- 

construction of a small TB Clinic 
which the Canadians are funding. The Cana- 
dians have sent two doctors and four nurses 
to staff the clinic. A professor of orthopedics 
is working at Cho Ray Hospital, Saigon, and 
there is a Canadian teacher at the University 
of Hue. 

7. Vietnamese in Canada: 380 Colombo 
Plan trainees and a total of 463 trainees 
under all programs, including those spon- 
sored by other agencies and third countries 
(as well as Colombo Plan), have been trained 
in Canada. There are currently 231 Viet- 
namese students in Canada. 

OTHER ASSISTANCE 

Six other nations whose help does not 
fall under the Free World Assistance Pro- 
gram have provided valuable assistance to 
Viet-Nam in economic and humanitarian 
fields. 

France 

Since 1956, France has contributed about 
$115 million in assistance to South Viet-Nam. 
Present aid is running at a rate of about 
ban ares per year, largely in the cultural 

eld. 

In 1965 France had nearly 500 persons 
serving in South Viet-Nam. Among them 
were 65 experts under France’s program of 
economic and technical assistance, including 
32 physicians, professors and other medical 
personnel. Under its cultural programs, 471 
professors (350 French and 121 Vietnamese) 
were teaching at 9 French-teaching institu- 
tions, and 30 French professors are at Viet- 
namese institutions. France provided in 1965 
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for Vietnamese to study in France, 55 fellow- 
ships for technical training and 85 academic 
fellowships. These programs are continuing 
on a somewhat reduced scale, 

France has provided low-interest credits 
of 100 million francs ($20 million) for fi- 
nancing imports of French equipment for 
Vietnamese industry, a grant of 500,000 
francs ($100,000) for equipment for L'Ecole 
Nationale d’Ingenieurs des Arts Industriels. 

In 1960 France extended a low-interest 
credit of 70 million francs ($14 million) to 
aid construction of the major coal and chemi- 
cal complex at An Hoa Nong Son south of 
Da Nang which is underway. It also provides 
a low-interest, five-year credit of 60 million 
francs ($12 million) for construction of 
Viet-Nam's largest cement- producing com- 
plex with plants at Hatien and Thu Duc. 
In 1964, France provided a 930,000 francs 
($186,000) grant for the installation of a 
training center for electrical technicians and 
in 1965 a gift of 1.25 million francs ($250,- 
000) for teaching equipment, primarily in 
the medical field. 


Ireland 


The Irish people have contributed 1,000£ 
($2,800) for Vietnamese flood victims through 
their Red Cross. 

Israel 


Israel made a gift of pharmaceutical sup- 
plies for flood victims and will train fiye 
Vietnamese in irrigation and animal hus- 
bandry. 

Norway 

Norway sent a contribution through the 
International Red Cross for flood victims 
in February 1965. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan made a financial contribution for 
assistance to flood victims and donated cloth- 
ing for them, 

Switzerland 


The Swiss have provided microscopes for 
the University of Saigon. The Swiss Red 
Cross has sent an ll-man medical team 
through the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to work in a provincial hospital 
in the Central Highlands of South Viet-Nam. 


UN Aid to Viet-Nam 


The United Nations and its specialized 
agencies are also making a significant con- 
tribution to the social and economic de- 
velopment of Viet-Nam, Under the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance of the 
UN Development Program, 15 technical as- 
sistance projects are scheduled for 1967 and 
1968 at a cost of $724,475. These projects 
range across such varied fields as maternal 
and child health, labor administration, edu- 
cational planning, telecommunications, 
meteorology and civil aviation, Among the 
participating agencies are ILO, FAO, UN- 
ESCO, WHO, ICAO, ITU, WMO, and the De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs of 
the UN. In addition UNICEF has substan- 
tially expanded its health and child care 
programs with the 1967 program totalling 
$562,000, an increase over the 1966 level of 
$226,000. 

Several major projects financed by the 
Special Fund of the UN Development Pro- 
gram are about to get underway. A National 
Technical Center (total international con- 
tribution approximately $1.5 million), with 
UNESCO is becoming operational. The Spe- 
cial Fund in January approved a Fisheries 
Development Project including exploratory 
and experimental fishing in the waters of 
the South China Sea, to be executed by FAO 
at a cost of $1.3 million. Also being nego- 
tiated is a Social Welfare Training Center 
to be executed by the Bureau of Social Af- 
fairs of the UN. ECAFE is pressing ahead 
with regional projects of benefit to the na- 
tions of the Mekong Basin and has under- 
taken surveys of irrigation, hydroelectric 
facilities and bridge construction projects 
in Viet-Nam. 
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WILLIAM C. GARDNER, PRESIDEN- 
TIAL NOMINEE FOR A JUDGESHIP 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post, September 22 edition, 
appeared an article by Staffwriter Jack 
White concerning the filing of tax liens 
against William C. Gardner, a Presiden- 
tial nominee for a judgeship in the court 
of general sessions. 

The article states that informed court 
sources say that the White House is con- 
sidering withdrawing Mr. Gardner's 
name from nomination in much the same 
way as the nomination of Washington 
Attorney Frank Reeves’ name was with- 
drawn by the late President Kennedy, 
who had nominated him for District 
Commissioner. 

According to the article, records in the 
U.S. district court show that, in the last 
9 years, three Federal tax liens totaling 
$9,258.84 and five District of Columbia 
liens totaling $1,688.06 were filed against 
Mr. Gardner over the last 9 years. I am 
advised that two of these liens were filed 
as recently as 1966, the last one not being 
satisfied by the taxpayer until Novem- 
ber of 1966. 

Apparently there was no irregularity 
with respect to the tax returns them- 
selves, and it was simply a case of the 
taxpayer not paying his taxes as shown 
to be due according to the returns. 

The article quotes Assistant Attorney 
General Ernest Friesen, Jr., as saying 
that the Justice Department was aware 
of these liens and was satisfied that they 
were not evidence of moral turpitude. In 
turn, Mr. Gardner was quoted as saying 
he did not have any recollection of these 
liens; that he often had to pay his taxes 
late because he did not have the money 
on schedule; and that it would have been 
to his advantage to pay on time because 
he was charged a rate of 6 percent inter- 
est on the late payments. 

First, let me say that I am shocked at 
the attitude expressed by one of our As- 
sistant Attorneys General. Surely the De- 
partment of Justice should be the first 
to not only become aware of these liens 
but of what their filing signifies. It is 
well known that the Internal Revenue 
Service exercises considerable restraint 
in the filing of tax liens, and it does so 
only when there is persistent neglect on 
the part of a taxpayer to work out suit- 
able arrangements to pay delinquent 
taxes or failure to pay taxes pursuant to 
such arrangements, or in case of danger 
that the taxes owed will not be paid at 
all. The number of liens filed in this case 
shows a pattern of disregard by the tax- 
payer of his responsibilities. An isolated 
instance of a lien or two would not repre- 
sent a pattern, but that is not this case. 

The statement by this prospective 
judge that he had to pay 6 percent in- 
terest on his late payments does not ex- 
cuse his failure to pay his taxes on time, 
as everyone else is supposed to do, or his 
failure to avoid the filing of liens by 
working out suitable arrangements with 
the Internal Revenue Service. The 
amount of money involved would seem to 
indicate that Mr. Gardner saw fit to use 
up his income for some other purposes 
ahead of his obligation to pay his taxes 
on time. Here again, an isolated instance 
would not be particularly significant. A 
pattern of such instances is. 
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One of the highest duties of a citizen 
of our country is to pay his lawfully ow- 
ing tax, and to pay it on time. Most tax- 
payers have their taxes withheld cur- 
rently on their income, and it is not pos- 
sible for them to decide to pay some other 
bills ahead of their taxes. As a profes- 
sional person, Mr. Gardner was supposed 
to make payments on his estimated in- 
come, with a certain amount of leeway 
for underestimating his income. As a 
lawyer he certainly understood this. If he 
did not wish to comply with the law, that 
was his decision. But that does not mean 
that he should have been nominated for 
a judgeship, and it certainly does not 
mean that one of our Assistant Attorneys 
General should seek to excuse such dis- 
regard for the law. 

Those who serve on the bench and who 
pass on the violations of law by others 
should be above reproach as far as their 
own personal conduct is concerned. It is 
not good for public confidence in our 
democratic institutions to have it other- 
wise, and if this nomination is brought 
before the Senate, it will prove most em- 
barassing to all concerned. 

The nomination should be withdrawn. 
And Assistant Attorney General Friesen 
should be reprimanded. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article to which I have refer- 
red printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ErcHT Tax Liens Lat TO L. B. J. COURT CHOICE 
(By Jack White) 

Eight Federal and District liens for late 
payment of taxes have been filed over the 
last nine years against William C. Gardner, a 
presidential nominee for a seat on the Court 
of General Sessions. 

Informed court sources say that the White 
House is considering withdrawing Gardner’s 
name from nomination in much the same 
way as the nomination of Frank D. Reeves for 
a District Commissionership was withdrawn 
six years ago. 

Records in the U.S. District Court show 
that, in the last nine years, three Federal 
tax liens totaling $9258.8/ and five D.C. liens 
totaling $1688.06 were filed against Gardner, 
who was nominated Aug. 7 by President 
Johnson. 

Assistant Attorney General Ernest Friesen 
Jr. said yesterday that the Justice Depart- 
ment was aware of the liens and “was satis- 
fied that they were not evidence of moral 
turpitude or anything like that.” 

‘Taere was no irregularity concerning Gard- 
ner’s tax returns. 

Friesen said that he did not expect the 
liens to have any effect on Gardner's nomina- 
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“We will tell the (Senate District) Commit- 
tee everything we know about it,” he said. 

“If they repeat that (the Reeves episode) ,” 
he said, “they are doing it for the wrong 
reasons because they’ve known about other 
people who've come before them” and ignored 
tax liens. 

“Some of the leading citizens in Washing- 
ton have liens out against them,” Friesen 
added. 

Contacted by phone, Gardner said “I don’t 
have any recollection of any liens being filed.” 
He said that he had often had to pay his 
taxes late because “sometimes you just don’t 
have your money on schedule.” 

Gardner said that he had made arrange- 
ments to pay his taxes late with the Internal 
Revenue Service. “Failure to pay taxes on 
time doesn’t necessarily mean that a lien 
has been filed,” he said. 

Denying any wrong doing, Gardner said it 
would have been to his advantage to pay his 
taxes on time because paying them late 
meant also paying 6 per cent interest on the 
unpaid taxes. 

Questioned further, Gardner said, and the 
records show, that he paid each tax bill 
within six months after the liens were filed. 

Friesen said “almost everybody who prac- 
tices law on the basis that Gardner does— 
sometimes bringing in a lot of money, some- 
times none— has difficulty paying their taxes 
on the day it’s due.” 

Gardner, 49, is a domestic relations spe- 
cialist with the firm of Houston & Gardner, 
615 F st. nw. 

In Reeves’ case, his name was withdrawn 
from nomination after a Senate hearing dis- 
closed he had failed to pay his taxes on time. 
John B. Duncan was nominated instead. 


S. 2388—TO PROVIDE AN IMPROVED 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill S. 2388, which the Senate passed to- 
day, be ordered printed as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WARREN F. COLEMAN, JR. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 985. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
985) for the relief of Warren F. Coleman, 
Jr., which was, on page 2, line 8, after 
“Act.” insert: 

No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of sery- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
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to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the amendment adopted by 
the House of Representatives simply 
provides that no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in the act shall be paid or 
delivered to any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and provides that 
any person violating such prohibition 
rye be fined in the sum of not exceeding 

1,000. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 562, H.R. 12474. I do this 
so that the bill will become the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 12474, 
making appropriations for NASA for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is expected that there will be 
—— 750 tomorrow on this appropriation 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 27 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
October 6, 1967, at 12 noon. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Salute to National 4-H Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, this week— 
September 30 to October 7—1s designated 


as National 4-H Week. This is the one 
week of the year when not only does a 
very special effort go into encouraging 
youngsters and their parents to join a 
4-H club for the coming year, it is also 
a time to pay recognition to the 2,153,000 
youngsters and nearly 50,000 parent- 
leaders who have completed the 1967 
program. 

This great arm of the cooperative ex- 
tension service has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, one of the finest organiza- 


tions for improving our Nation and con- 
tributing to its well being. 

In Minnesota, Mr, Leonard Harkness, 
4-H State leader, who has been a tre- 
mendous inspiration for the extension 
4-H agents, the club leaders, and to the 
members, reports that over 55,000 young 
people had enrolled in the traditional 
programs. In addition, there were 21,000 
others who were enrolled in any one of 
a variety of short-term projects. I am 
also advised that there is an avalanche 
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of youngsters who are taking the oppor- 
tunity of this national enrollment week 
to join for 1968. 

Nearly one-half of the total enroll- 
ment in Minnesota had livestock proj- 
ects, 23,000 were involved in food prepa- 
ration projects, 17,000 girls in clothing 
projects, 19,000 boys and girls in garden- 
ing, landscaping, and home beautifica- 
tion. 

It is a great testimony to the unique- 
ness and thorough lasting value of the 
programs to know that there are now 
750,000 adult alumni of this great 4-H 
club program in Minnesota. 

I salute the 13,000 adult leaders and 
55,000 members for their participation 
in 1967, and challenge them once more 
in 1968 to live up to their motto of “To 
Make the Best Better.” 


Columbus Day Should Be a National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as many 
colleagues here know, there are some 40 
bills pending before the House Judiciary 
Committee designed to make Columbus 
Day a national holiday. 

I have personally introduced H.R. 7532 
for this purpose, and I am pleased to in- 
clude, at this point, the testimony that I 
presented to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee yesterday urging their favorable 
report and recommendation for the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon, HAROLD D. DONOHUE, BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, OCTOBER 4, 
1967, Re: H.R. 7532, MAKING COLUMBUS 
Day A LEGAL HOLIDAY 
Mr. Chairman, may I first be permitted to 

extend the very deep gratitude of thousands 

of my constituents and myself to you and 
the esteemed members of this distinguished 

Committee for taking the time, in an ex- 

tremely busy schedule, to conduct this hear- 

ing on the bill I introduced, H.R. 7532, and 
so many other identical bills, designed to 
make Columbus Day a national legal holiday. 

Let me please make it very clear, right 
now, that I am primarily interested in, and 
concerned with, your consideration and ap- 
proval of the objective contained in each of 
these bills before you and that is to make 
Columbus Day a national holiday. Whatever 
particular bill you select from those before 
you today, or if you decide to present a Com- 
mittee bill, is of no concern so long as it 
contains the fundamental objective recom- 
mended in each of the measures being re- 
viewed, 

May I express my very deep belief that 
there is overwhelmingly strong sentiment 
throughout the United States for the en- 
actment of this legislation, not only to honor 
Columbus but also as a well-merited tribute 
to the millions of Italian-Americans who 
have contributed and who continue to con- 
tribute so substantially to the progress and 
development of the United States. 

It has been authoritatively observed that 
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there are, now, some thirty-five States in 
the country that have already granted some 
degree of recognition to Columbus Day and 
I think you will agree that this fact is 
substantial evidence of the great desire of 
the majority of the American people to have 
special, national recognition, as a holiday, 
given to Columbus Day. 

The tremendous meaning which Colum- 
bus Day holds for all Americans cannot be 
denied and I believe it ought to be formally 
emphasized by the Congress. 

To our people, Columbus represents not 
only the starting point of our Nation, but 
he is truly the symbol of a great and per- 
severing heroic spirit who dared to pene- 
trate great and unknown dangers in his 
search of “a better way.” It is this mighty 
spirit that is responsible for our remarkable 
national growth and development into the 
greatest and best land on earth. And it is 
of this Columbian spirit and heart that we 
must be ever-mindful u this country and 
our people are to successfully meet the 
great challenges and responsibilities that 
face and rest upon us in this dangerous 
period in our history. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this meas- 
ure would, of course, also demonstrate, in 
a concrete and effective way, the apprecia- 
tion and gratitude of this country for the 
great contributions to our national welfare 
and development made by Itallan-Ameri- 
cans, in war and in peace, since 1492. The 
historical record of Italian-Americans in 
furthering our American progress in free 
government, in music, in the sciences, in the 
professions, in the arts, and at every other 
level of our national life is unsurpassed by 
any other segment of our population. 

I was born and have lived and worked 
among Italian-Americans all my fe and 
down through the years have personally 
observed and admired their unwavering re- 
ligious devotion, their high standards of 
individual conduct, their traditional family 
fidelity, their energetic paricipation in all 
community projects and their intense patri- 
otic dedication to our national principles and 
purposes. 

Christopher Columbus and the Italian- 
Americans are eminently worthy and desery- 
ing of the special honor and recognition 
proposed by my bill and all the similar bills 
now pending before you. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the Committee, 
I most earnestly urge and hope that you 
will favorably consider and recommend the 
prompt enactment of this legislation by the 
Congress. 

May I again express my appreciation for 
the opportunity to present this testimony to 
the Committee. 


Broad Health Grants Represent Major 
Step in Improving Federal Grant-in-Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Partner- 
ship for Health Amendments of 1967, 
which this body approved overwhelm- 
ingly last month, are important for the 
direction they take in the provision of 
Federal grants-in-aid as well as for the 
PEONES health services they will pro- 

e. 
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The partnership for health amend- 
ments confirm the policy, which Con- 
gress adopted provisionally through the 
Comprehensive Health Planning and 
Services Act of 1966, of providing broad, 
fiexible grants for health. 

By thus replacing some 17 small, seg- 
mented, categorical grants, Congress will 
have given States and localities new 
flexibility in meeting the health prob- 
lems which are most pressing in their 
areas. We will have taken a significant 
step toward the elimination of the con- 
fusion, zompetition, and misdirection of 
effort which have resulted from the 
number and complexity of many of our 
grant programs and from the rigidities 
stemming from excessive centralization 
and compartmentalization. 

The partnership for health amend- 
ments blaze a trail which we would do 
well to follow in other areas. 

This good bill was made better by this 
body’s action to add $40 millior. over 2 
years to allow, but not require, public 
health authorities to mount effective ef- 
forts to control rats. 

With the expansion of authorizations 
under this program by $932 million over 
4 years and the provision of an impor- 
tant new program for research on deliv- 
ery of health services, this legislation 
takes its place as one of the most pro- 
gressive enactments of this session. 


Brent Spence—A Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives is the people’s insti- 
tution. Its Members, elected every 2 
years, are close to the people. Members 
of the House are no further away from 
the humblest citizen than the telephone 
or a postal card. 

Great and revered public servants over 
the years have made of the House of 
Representatives the greatest deliberative 
body in the world. Among the giants who 
created a great image for the House of 
Representatives and for public service 
was the late Brent Spence, of Kentucky. 
I was saddened and shocked to learn of 
his passing even though I knew he must 
be approaching the end. 

Brent Spence was an outstanding com- 
mittee chairman who presided over the 
Banking and Currency Committee with 
great wisdom and fatherly advice. Brent 
Spence was a great Kentuckian, serving 
in the tradition of Henry Clay and Alben 
Barkley. He was a loyal Democrat, but 
did not let his love of the Democratic 
Party make him biased and partisan 
when the welfare of his country was at 
stake. 

Brent Spence was a great American, 
and this Nation is a better Nation be- 
cause of his service here in the Congress 
and because of his understanding of fis- 
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cal and monetary affairs. Brent Spence 
was down to earth, humble—the mark- 
ings of a truly great servant of the 
people. 

Brent Spence was a warm personal 
friend whose memory I shall always 
cherish as a friend and as one of the 
great men in the history of the House 
of Representatives. 


Suburban Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. RUMFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing stature and importance of the 
suburban press is a healthy trend in the 
communications field today. While some 
newspapers are falling and others merg- 
ing, the suburban press continues to ex- 
pand and to provide their readers with 
an increasingly fine service. 

I believe the mature suburban press is 
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epitomized by the newspapers in the 13th 
Congressional District of Illinois. 

At the annual editorial seminar ban- 
quet of the Suburban Press Foundation, 
held in Chicago on September 28, 1967, 
achievement awards for excellence in 
photography, sports writing, women’s- 
interest writing, and feature writing, 
were presented to suburban newsmen. Of 
the five award categories, newsmen from 
the 13th district won honors in no fewer 
than four. The winners from the 13th 
district were: 

Top award of “Suburban Journalist of 
the Year” was won by the writer-photog- 
rapher team of Clifford H. Rowe, fea- 
ture writer, and Harry Cameron, photog- 
rapher, of Paddock Publications, Inc., 
Arlington Heights, Ill., for a feature se- 
ries on air pollution in the Chicago met- 
ropolitan area entitled, “Don’t Stop 
Breathing—yYet.” The significance of this 
subject is known to all; I can attest to 
the skill with which the series was pre- 
sented. 

The award for best feature writing was 
won by Paul A. Johnson, Jr., of Hollister 
Newspapers, Wilmette, Il. 

Robert Strawn, of Paddock Publica- 
tions, was awarded the top prize for 
photography. 

The award for women’s-interest writ- 
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ing was presented to Mrs. Mary B. Good, 
also of Paddock Publications. 

In addition to the four top awards, 
13th district newspaper personnel won 
numerous honorable mentions and other 
citations. 

The awards banquet was a part of the 
Suburban Press Foundation’s seventh 
annual 2-day editorial seminar attended 
by editorial staff and publishers of foun- 
dation member newspapers from coast to 
coast. Seminar sessions were devoted to 
various aspects of suburban newspaper 
coverage, with special emphasis on the 
role of the suburban newspaper in keep- 
ing its readership informed on the prob- 
lems of the central city in this period of 
social unrest. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
Suburban Press Foundation for its in- 
terest and concern for the problems of 
the central city and for its continuing 
attention to stimulating civic responsibil- 
ity in the suburbs. 

No country can possibly move ahead, 
and no society can be free, unless its 
citizens are acquainted with all aspects 
of the basic problems of their communi- 
ties. The suburban press is making sig- 
nificant contributions to an alert and 
informed citizenry. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, our Father, as we rejoice in the 
gift of another day, may its hours be 
made luminous by Thy presence, who art 
the light of all our seeing. In everything 
we are called to face may we do our best 
and so be worthy of our high calling. 

Undergird us with Thy might to exer- 
cise the potent ministry to all the world 
to which, in Thy providence, we believe 
Thou hast called us in this age on ages 
telling. 

In the crises of our times join us with 
those, who across the waste and wilder- 
ness of human hate and need, preparing 
the way of the Lord, throw up a highway 
for our God. 

As Thy servants in this temple of de- 
mocracy, give us courage and strength 
for the vast task of social rebuilding that 
needs to be dared if life for all men is to 
be made full and free. 

We ask it in that Name which is above 
every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, October 5, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on October 3, 1967, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
act and joint resolution: 

S. 188. An act creating a commission to be 
known as the Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography; and 

8.J. Res, 109. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation commemorating 50 years of service to 
the Nation by the Langley Research Center. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of L. Dean Brown, 
of Maryland, a Foreign Service officer 
of class 1, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public of Senegal, and to serve concur- 
rently and without additional compensa- 
tion as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Gambia, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 


nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alfred B. Fitt, of Michigan, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Price Daniel, of Texas, to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, to 
be Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


US. NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rear Adm. Noel A. M. Gayler to 
be vice admiral. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 
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NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK—AIR FORCE, 
NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force, 
the Navy, and the Marine Corps which 
had been placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements 
during the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10:30 A.M. MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 10:30 Monday morn- 
ing next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT AND SENATOR 
CLARK ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Scorr] be recognized at the con- 
clusion of the prayer and the reading of 
the Journal on Monday next, for a period 
not to exceed 45 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that he be followed, 
in turn, by the other distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], for 
a period not to exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED ADDITION oF AREAS To BR 
PROCLAIMED WILDERNESS AREAS 

A communication from the President of the 
United States, proposing that three addi- 
tional areas, in California, Oregon, and Wy- 
oming, be proclaimed wilderness areas; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REPORT OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, TEST, 
OR RESEARCH WORK 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense (Installations and Logistics) trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report of con- 

tracts negotiated for experimental, develop- 
mental, test, or research work in the interest 
of national defense or industrial mobiliza- 

tion, covering the period January-June 1967 

(with an accompanying reaS to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services 


CRATER LAKE LODGE, — 
CONCESSION CONTRACT 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a proposed concession contract under 
which Crater Lake Lodge, Inc., will be au- 
thorized to continue to provide accommoda- 
tions, facilities, and services for the public 
in Crater Lake National Park, Oreg., for a 
30-year period from November 1, 1967, 
through October 31, 1997 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT PROVIDING EXEMPTIONS FROM ANTI- 
Trust Laws To ASSIST IN SAFEGUARDING 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on provid- 
ing exemptions from the antitrust laws to 
assist in safeguarding the balance of pay- 
ments position of the United States (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered, granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Imperial 
Beach, Calif., favoring the enactment 
of some form of a Federal tax-sharing 
program, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MUSKIE (for Mr. RANDOLPH), from 
the Committee on Public Works, with 
amendments: 

S. 1552. A bill to amend the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966 (Rept. No. 581). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S. 768. A bill to amend the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census 
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in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes“, approved February 4, 1925 (Rept. 
No. 582); 

S. 770. A bill to amend the act to provide 
for the establishment of a public crema- 
torium in the District of Columbia. (Rept. No. 
583); 

S. 1631. A bill to raise the maximum age 
limit of schoolchildren entitled to trans- 
portation in the District of Columbia at a 
reduced fare (Rept. No. 584); and 

S. 2012. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act 
(Rept. No. 585). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 765. A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, and 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
of the District of Columbia, as amended, so 
as to bring within the provisions of such act 
any person operating a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of a drug rendering such 
person incapable of operating the motor 
vehicle safely (Rept. No. 586); 

S. 1224, A bill to establish a register of 
blind persons in the District of Columbia, to 
provide for the mandatory reporting of in- 
formation concerning such persons, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 587); and 

H.R. 3973. An act to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, 
and the act of June 6, 1892, relating to the 
licensing of dentists in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to exempt from the licensing re- 
quirements of such acts physicians and 
dentists while performing services in the 
employ of the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 589). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 318. A bill to authorize the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to establish 
and administer a plan to provide for the 
care and protection of children through pub- 
lic day care services, and to provide public 
assistance In the form of foster home care to 
certain dependent children (Rept. No. 588). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. FULBRIGHT) : 

S. 2510. A bill to authorize the Smithsonian 
Institution to acquire lands for a museum 
park, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2511. A bill to maintain and improve the 
income of producers of crude pine gum, to 
stabilize production of crude pine gum, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. TALMADGE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 2512. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to candidates for President and Vice 
President and candidates for the Senate and 
House of Representatives to assist in defray- 
ing their election campaign expenses; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


CRUDE PINE GUM ACT OF 1967 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill today to provide a prac- 
tical and workable means of meeting a 
serious problem in the crude pine gum 
industry. 

More than 30,000 people, from South 
Carolina to Florida to Mississippi, are 
mainly dependent for their livelihood 
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on income derived from crude pine gum. 
These people—including workers and 
their families—face a crisis affecting 
their very survival in the areas where 
they have lived for generations. More- 
over, about a dozen counties are threat- 
ened with the loss of at least 20 percent 
of their agricultural income, as a result 
of the possible ending of commercial 
pine gum production. 

The problem is that the gum naval 
stores industry is expected to terminate 
output on a commercially practical level 
unless measures are taken to improve 
the net income of gum farmers. The pur- 
pose of the proposed Crude Pine Gum 
Act of 1967 is to provide continuing work 
for thousands of otherwise unemploy- 
able people and to maintain and improve 
net income to gum farmers in the cal- 
endar years 1968 through 1970. At the 
end of that period, it is expected that 
new practices and techniques will have 
improved the competitive position of the 
gum segment of the naval stores indus- 
try—with the result that the problem 
will be alleviated. 

Meanwhile, this bill would provide leg- 
islative authority to help with this tran- 
sition—to keep the gum industry in busi- 
ness while it modernizes and at the same 
time preserve farm jobs without impair- 
ing the competitiveness of their product 
from a price standpoint, and at no in- 
creased net expenditures to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I might point 
out that the present crisis results in part 
from the application to gum farming 
of minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendment of 1966, 
and the bill I am proposing would help 
greatly in this adjustment. It would, I 
believe, curb the rise in unemployment 
that has been reported in that area and 
slow or halt the migration to urban cen- 
ters of gum workers who are usually not 
prepared for urban employment. 

This bill would give the Secretary of 
Agriculture permissive authority to es- 
tablish in each calendar year 1968 
through 1970, a national crude pine gum 
production goal, which would be shared 
by each producer, then provide compli- 
ance payments to producers up to the 
limit of their individual shares. Payments 
would be restricted to producers who 
comply with the minimum wage law and 
who follow one or more good conserva- 
tion practices. These compliance pay- 
ments would supplement price support 
already available to producers under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, which would 
be amended to provide the new author- 
ity. Price support would be within a 
range of 50 to 90 percent of parity. Com- 
bined payments and price support under 
the act would not exceed 90 percent of 
parity. 

It is expected that the proposed pro- 
gram would maintain laborers—who are 
not trained or readily trainable for any 
other line of work in their areas—on the 
farm and slow down the migration to the 
already overcrowded cities. This program 
would counter the trend toward progres- 
sively lower net returns to producers of 
crude pine gum—a trend which has been 
apparent since 1962. 

The proposed program would, we be- 
lieve, stabilize the domestic production of 
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gum resin and of resin in the aggregate. 
Annual production of steam distilled 
wood resin is expected to decline about 20 
percent between 1967 and 1970—this de- 
cline to be largely offset by increases av- 
eraging 6 percent a year in tall oil resin 
output. Domestic use of all types of resin 
is expected to continue a gradual upward 
trend, with exports likely to be down 
some as supplies decline. By 1971, do- 
mestic stocks will decline, it is expected, 
to about a 3-month supply—the lowest 
level since 1962. 

Production, disappearance, and prices 
of turpentine, the other major naval 
stores products derived from the process- 
ing of crude pine gum, would be at stable 
levels—with stocks likely to remain 
within easily manageable limits. The 
United States would likely shift from an 
export to an import basis. 

The proposed bill would bring relief 
to a small but important American in- 
dustry which at present is caught in the 
pressure of social and technological 
change. Its enactment would also be of 
assistance to dozens of industries which 
make use of turpentine and resin, includ- 
ing paper size, synthetic rubber, adhe- 
sives, printing ink, varnish and lacquers, 
chewing gum, cleaners, and insecticides. 

Three-fourths of the producers of 
naval stores are small, and they account 
for one-fourth of output. Large produc- 
ers are 1½ percent of the total number, 
and they produce about 18 percent of 
the crop. The remaining 24 percent of all 
producers fall in an intermediate-size 
range, and they account for 58 percent of 
the total output. 

I repeat, the purpose of this bill is to 
provide legislative authority which will 
permit improvement in farmers’ income 
and preserve the jobs of thousands of 
workers who are sharply limited in other 
opportunities because of age or lack of 
education and training. At the same 
time, the bill would make it possible for 
their products to remain competitive in 
the marketplace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2511) to maintein and im- 
prove the income of producers of crude 
pine gum, to stabilize production of crude 
pine gum, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Tatmapnce, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PENALTIES— 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 384 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate referral, an amendment 
to H.R. 12080, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, recently trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the House of 
Representatives. 

Each month approximately 115,000 
Americans attain age 65 and become 
eligible for health insurance for the aged 
and supplemental medical insurance 
benefit under the Social Security Act. 
Nearly 90 percent of these newly turned 
65-year-olds immediately enroll in both 
programs. 
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When the medicare program was ini- 
tiated, the Social Security Administra- 
tion made a concentrated national ef- 
fort to reach every one eligible and to 
get them enrolled in the program. 

In the case of supplemental medical 
insurance benefits, a voluntary program 
was offered to give our senior citizens 
additional medical coverage beyond that 
in the basic act. A 10-percent premium 
was imposed upon those who failed to 
enroll in the voluntary program during 
their initial period of eligibility, as well 
as on those who did enroll, but who 
dropped out later and then sought to 
again participate. 

It is to this added premium or pen- 
alty provision that I address myself and 
offer an amendment to the act. 

I wish to point out that the initial 
premium for this voluntary insurance 
was set at $3 monthly, which the en- 
rollee could designate to have deducted 
from his or her old age insurance pay- 
ments. 

But the act further directs the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to redetermine the amount of annual 
premium every 2 years, in order to 
maintain the required financial integrity 
of the insurance fund. It is my under- 
standing that the premium has now 
risen to $4 monthly. 

Accordingly, those who failed to enroll 
during their initial period of eligibility 
but who desire to come in during the next 
general enrollment period, must now pay 
$4.40 monthly. 

If the cost of this insurance is like 
everything else in recent years, I have 
no reason to believe that the premiums 
will not continue to rise. And, as the 
monthly premiums go up, the 10-per- 
cent penalty continues to rise so that 
4 years hence, or later, an initial 
enrollee might be paying $6.60 as op- 
posed to $6 monthly for those who did 
immediately enroll. 

Now this may not seem like a great 
sum, Mr. President, but since the premi- 
ums could continue to rise every 2 
years, the 10-percent inequity would 
also grow. The majority of those eligible 
are those whose incomes are derived al- 
most entirely from old-age benefits. 
When you look at 60 cents, 70 cents, 80 
cents, or even a dollar a month out of an 
already meager budget, it becomes an 
appreciable sum. 

Although I can understand the desire 
of the Social Security Administration to 
have had as many early enrollees as 
possible, I don’t agree that an initial 
penalty should have been assessed. 

There are many reasons why an eligi- 
ble person might not want to join the 
voluntary program immediately. Many 
persons reach 65 years of age in excel- 
lent health. They are immediately cov- 
ered without cost by the basic medicare 
program. Being in good health, they may 
feel that the monthly premium, be it $3, 
$4, $5 or more, could be better spent—or 
at least not spared—from their retire- 
ment benefits immediately. Many a per- 
son may not feel the need for this sup- 
plemental insurance until he or she at- 
tains the age of 70 or more. I fail to see 
how the Government has suffered from 
their failure to enroll earlier, or how their 
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eligibility is in any way lessened. Ac- 
cordingly, I see no reason, morally or 
fiscally, for the 10-percent penalty. 

On the other hand, I do feel that a 
person who has once enrolled and drops 
out for whatever reason, then seeks to 
reenter the program, is not in the same 
category as the initial enrollee. This per- 
son may have taken the coverage to meet 
illness at the time of eligibility and then, 
having recovered, drops it until he be- 
comes seriously ill again. This is playing 
games with the system and I have no 
quarrel with the penalty provisions of 
the act for second-time enrollees. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I now sub- 
mit an amendment to H.R. 12080, to 
eliminate the 10-percent penalty for late 
initial enrollees in the supplemental med- 
ical insurance benefit. titles of the act, 
and urge the appropriate committee to 
consider this corrective action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 384) was re- 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1967—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 385 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to H.R. 12080, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967, and 
ask that it be printed and appropriately 
referred. 

One serious defect which has appeared 
under medicare is the requirement that, 
under the supplementary medical plan, 
reimbursement to the beneficiary is made 
only on the basis of a receipted bill. 
Under present law, there are two methods 
of payment for physicians services under 
the medicare insurance plan. Where the 
patient pays the bill, payment is made 
to the patient on the basis of a receipted 
bill. Secondly, if the physician and the 
patient agree, payment may be made to 
the physician on the basis of the patient’s 
assignment. 

It is this requirement that this pay- 
ment is made to the patient only on the 
basis of a receipted bill which is causing 
great difficulty to many of the Americans 
that medicare was intended to benefit. I 
have heard of this hardship many times 
over from the actual cases of my con- 
stituents. 

The patient has to pay the doctor first 
if the doctor will not take an assign- 
ment—and often the patient simply does 
not have the money. 

This medical insurance plan was de- 
signed to assist the patient who had 
trouble paying his bill. Illness is often 
accompanied by a lack of cash. That is 
why we have an insurance program. But 
under current procedures, the patient is 
required to pay the bill before he can 
get reimbursed from the plan. In many 
cases, this places an unfair burden on the 
beneficiary. 

There is no reason why the beneficiary 
should not be reimbursed from the plan 
on the basis of a simple itemized bill. 
Then he will have the money to pay his 
medical expense. This is the way com- 
mercial medical insurance plans have all 
worked and worked very successfully. 
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I am pleased that the bill now before 
the Finance Committee recognizes the 
problem that exists. The bill does provide 
for payment on the basis of an itemized 
bill. However, the administrative pro- 
cedures that go along with it are most 
unfortunate. In solving one problem, it 
creates more. 

Specifically, it requires that if an un- 
paid itemized bill is submitted by a 
doctor to a medicare carrier within a 
grace period, to be specified by the Secre- 
tary of HEW, and is for an amount which 
is determined to be reasonable, the pay- 
ment is to be made to the doctor. Other- 
wise payment is to be made to the bene- 
ficiary. If the beneficiary submits an 
unpaid itemized bill during this grace 
period, the carrier may not pay the 
beneficiary immediately but must set up 
a special suspense file. The claim must 
be held until the grace period has ex- 
pired, or alternatively, the carrier must 
contact the doctor to obtain assurance 
that the physician will not exercise his 
right to claim payment during the grace 
period. 

While the carrier may notify the 
patient of the unavoidable delay in such 
a claim situation, there is no question 
that the patient will not be happy with 
the delay and in most cases will not 
understand the reason for it. 

In Connecticut, the medicare carrier, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
is now mailing out benefit checks on an 
average of 14 days after receiving a claim 
from a patient. It has worked hard to get 
this processing time down. It is doing an 
excellent job. 

But under the proposed new procedure, 
all would be changed. A simple, straight- 
forward system would be complicated. 
Across the country, millions of suspense 
files would have to be set up. Delay would 
be legislated into the system, after a 
year of striving to eliminate delay. 

Millions of additional letters would 
flow back and forth. To what end? 

There is too much redtape in the world 
already. 

There is virtue in simplicity. 

I, therefore, urge that the Senate sim- 
ply eliminate the problem in the present 
system by changing the word “receipted” 
in the statute to “itemized.” 

This simplifies the present procedure 
without creating a new procedure. 

It eliminates the present problem 
without creating new problems. 

It eliminates correspondence without 
creating more. 

It would improve the service to the 
elderly to the benefit of patients, doc- 
tors, and carriers alike. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will be appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the amendment will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment (No. 385) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

Beginning on page 47 line 4, strike out all 
through line 14, page 48, and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

“Sec, 125. (a) Section 1842 (b) (3) (B) of 
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the Social Security Act is amended by strik- 
ing out the word ‘receipted’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word ‘itemized’.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its ncxt printing, the name of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill—8. 
1286—to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to facilitate the immi- 
gration of aliens seeking to enter the 
United States to perform labor of a type 
for which there are not sufficient work- 
ers available in the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 
that today the Senate received the fol- 
lowing nomination: 

L. Dean Brown, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Senegal, and to serve 
concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Gambia, vice 
William R, Rivkin, deceased. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF HEARINGS 
ON TAX COURT BILL (S. 2041) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery, I wish to announce a change 
of time of the hearing for the considera- 
tion of S. 2041. 

The hearing originally scheduled for 
10 a.m. on Tuesday, October 10, 1967, 
will now be held at 9:30 a.m. The hear- 
ing on Wednesday, October 11, will re- 
main at 10 a.m. The hearings will be held 
in the District of Columbia hearing room, 
6226 New Senate Office Building. 


ACE POWELL, MONTANA’S WEST- 
ERN ARTIST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
Montana we have, in my judgment, an 
artist who is a worthy successor to the 
great Charles Marion Russell, who, in 
my opinion, is the outstanding western 
artist in the history of the Republic. That 
man is Ace Powell, who was born of 
Norwegian parents in New Mexico but 
came to Montana shortly afterward. 

Ace Powell has lived the life of the 
cowboy, as did Charlie Russell, and he 
knew Charlie well. Ace had the good 
fortune of being able to watch the great 
western painting master at work and, 
like Russell, through observation he de- 
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veloped a technique which merits and 
entitles him to be considered the old 
master’s successor. Like Russell, also, 
Ace Powell has worked not only on can- 
vas but has varied his talent to take in 
carving in wood and clay as well. 

Ace’s life has not been an easy one, 
but it has been most rewarding. His con- 
tributions to the State and the Nation 
through his talent will be his con- 
tribution to many generations through 
the years and decades ahead. 

Ace worked many years among the 
Flatheads and the Blackfeet, learned the 
Blackfeet sign language, and is con- 
sidered one of the Blackfeet Nation’s 
great friends. 

It was my good fortune to have a brief 
visit with Ace and his family recently 
in Kalispell, and I was delighted to see 
the dedication with which he is apply- 
ing himself to his art and the fine works 
he is continuing to turn out. 

Montana is fortunate in having an 
artist of the ability of Ace Powell. I am 
fortunate in having him as a friend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a story on Ace by Carol Woster, 
of Columbia Falls, published in the Great 
Falls Tribune, of September 3, 1967, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARTIST “Paints His Way Our” 
(By Carol Woster) 

Great painters belong to many different 
worlds. But whether life has raised them 
out of a Paris side street or a Montana 
prairie town, one thing they have in com- 
mon, an eternal gnawing inside saying, “I 
want out! I want to be told about!” 

A man stops to look at a sunset and ex- 
claims, “How beautiful!” The colors of this 
sunset rage inside the artist; he analyzes 
its components in paint. He wants to give it; 
he wants to make a tangible form of it. 

The great artist painter can say what Ace 
Powell says, “If I go out for an evening, 
I'm still painting a picture. My whole life 
is wrapped up in what I am doing.” Ace 
Powell is the man who stands in the presence 
of a sunset and sees a job. 

In 1912, New Mexico became a state. That 
same year on April 3, in Tularosa, N.M., Asa 
(a Norwegian name later changed to Ace) 
Powell was born. 

His parents had met while Ace's mother 
was a teacher in Harlem, Mont. After the 
Civil War, her father had come to this town 
to run a trading post. She met Ace’s dad, who 
Was running a ranch for Bill Seamen a few 
miles out of Harlem. The couple married 
and moved to New Mexico. 

When Ace was two years old, the family 
moved to Apgar, Mont. Here an interesting 
interweaving of events took place. Ace's 
Gad sold horses. He knew well one of the 
pillars of Apgar society, Horace Brewster. 
Brewster is remembered locally as a top 
park ranger. 

Others know him as Charlie Russell’s 
former boss. The cowboy wanderings of Rus- 
sell had led him to this little village lying 
under the shadow of Glacier Park’s snowy 
peaks. At different periods, Russell and Ace’s 
dad worked for the same cow outfits in 
Apgar. 

In later years, Russell did many paintings 
from his Apgar home called “Bull Head 
Lodge.” 

Ace tells of this era, “Mrs. Russell used to 
be snowed under with tourists. I was about 12 
or 13 years old and baby-sat for their step- 
son, Jackie.” Ace watched the great western 
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painting master at work, too. “Most of the 
time,” he adds, “I didn’t ask him questions, 
Td just observe.” 

Ace knew the work and years of experience 
necessary to be able to sit at the easel and 
paint. He speaks of his childhood years and 
says, if he was frustrated or sick, he would 
always turn to art to solve his problems. (A 
friend, Dick Flood, said many years later, 
“You always paint your way out of every- 
thing!’’). 

At first, Ace was attracted to clay and wood 
modeling and sketching. Then his young eyes 
began to see the long and arduous steps to 
be taken in order to paint a good picture. 

There was a period of learning technique 
and intense discipline. It had to be gone 
through. He did pen exercises everyday; he 
taught himself how to put a shape down on 
paper to look as though it could be touched 
and felt. 

His mother and father encouraged him. 
“With my dad, I could express my opinion. I 
felt I had a right to disagree. My dad said, 
Tou can have anything you're willing to 
work hard enough for and 1 A 

Ace argued, “I have to go out and find 
what to say in my painting.” His dad 
countered, “Sit at the easel and paint!” 

When Ace was ready to go to high school, 
there were eight little brothers and sisters 
in the household. Ace took some of his be- 
longings and went to Browning for school. 
He paid $20 a month to board and attend 
school, He speaks with great fondness of Dr. 
Douglas Gold, then the superintendent of 
schools for the Blackfeet Reservation com- 
munity. “Dr. Gold was one of the great edu- 
cators in the United States,” he reminisces 
fondly. 

Then another crossing of paths took place. 
A stocky, well-built, dark-haired lad named 
Bob Scriver was in the same class. 

They did not become friends right away. 
In fact, their friendship started slowly. One 
year, Powell and Scriver were assigned to 
illustrate the high school annual. For several 
days, the two worked hard on the project. 

One day Ace remarked casually to Bob, 
“I'm going to be an artist.” Bob said quickly, 
“I am, too!” The idea came to rest for a 
period, when Bob announced his ambition to 
his parents. They discouraged him. So Scriver 
went on to get a master’s degree in music. 

Now Scriver has his own painting, sculp- 
ture and taxidermy museum in Browning. 
It is famous in the state and has been nation- 
ally publicized. Ace says of his lifelong friend, 
“He is a great sculptor. He made an art out 
of taxidermy.” 

After high school, an experience which 
gave him a life-long interest and love for the 
Blackfeet Indians, Ace returned home, With 
even greater conviction, he told his par- 
ents, “I’m going to be an artist.” His father 
replied, “You have the talent. You should 
be.” Slight of build but strong in her ideas, 
his mother said quietly, “You always cast 
your bread up stream, Ace.” 

Powell, the artist, had a lot of hardship 
in front of him. No money for art school, 
either—but his beloved parents were on his 
side. 

One thing young Ace felt certain of—they 
couldn't teach him to paint Montana skies 
at art school in Paris. He fairly burst with 
love of America, “I really truly love this 
country. I love our constitution. . every 
part of America.” These things he knew, but 
he was held back by lack of experience. 

Life! Young Ace wanted to drink fully from 
the cup! He became a cowboy east of the 
divide. He broke horses and lived and worked 
on the reservation. He learned the Blackfeet 
sign language. They came to love him, as he 
loved them. He guided pack trips through 
Glacier Park and participated in one of the 
biggest events in Glacier history. 

Ace’s father and another man, Dallas Dis- 
parrow (whose father was from Sheridan, 
Wyo., and a saddle maker in Kalispell) 
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packed in great loads of dynamite for con- 
tractors opening Logan Pass. It all happened 
in 1930. Ace says, “That road was built by 
common labor and dynamite... only one 
caterpillar—not worth a damn,” adding, 
“with the equipment at that time, it was a 
great piece of engineering.” 

Ace worked up there on a CCC camp and 
was in charge of feeding Blackfeet and Flat- 
head Indians encamped in tepees on the pass. 
They put up cook tents and fed them great 
stores of beans. 

From age 21 to 26, Ace was on the range. He 
worked for Bill Moyers out of Babb breaking 
horses. 

When World War II came, Ace continued 
his pattern of different experience by working 
for civilian pilot training. 

About this time Ace just about gave up 
painting portraits. And Ace will spin a yarn, 
explaining why. It went something like this, 

On assuring the wife of a railroad section 
hand he was “the Ace Powell, who paints 
pitchers,” he learned she wanted her son's 
portrait painted and told her it would be $25. 
(His usual fee was $150.) 

The mother explained the boy was “like an 
angel” and asked Ace to include the child’s 
sensitivity in the portrait. The father, on the 
sly, advised the artist, “I call him Butch. 
Get a look of the devil in tm.” 

The father liked the finished portrait, but 
the mother said, “That isn’t him, he’s so 
sensitive.” 

Ace recalled, “I told her, ‘If you want him 
to look like an angel, I'll put wings on the 
little devil, and weill all be happy.’ Every- 
one was mad. They stormed out. After a year, 
I dirtied up the face, titled it ‘Neglected 
Child’ and sold it to a lady, who gave it to 
a welfare worker in Nebraska.” 

“I could go from senator to skid row. I've 
enjoyed company on all intellectual levels.” 
This Ace felt was necessary. He had to know 
all kinds of people. He spent time in several 
“skid” rows in Montana. “God gives us a 
certain amount of things we have to disci- 
pline ourselves for.” 

Ace Powell was talking about alcohol. 
“I went there (skid row),” he said. “I got a 
bottle. I shared it with the rest.” He added, 
“Winos on skid row have a social discipline 
tougher than any on the streets.” 

Basic thrusts of Ace Powell’s thought to- 
day, “Appeal to youth. That's how to per- 
petuate life.” On Montana’s Indian Reserva- 
tions, he is a great friend as well as a great 
painter, He'll give canvasses to an Indian 
youth, who has been using stretched win- 
dow shades. 

Indian children become wild with excite- 
ment, when he appears, always with cookies 
or sweets for them. Squinty-eyed Indian 
grandmas brighten at the sound of his name. 

He'll quickly tell you what he stands for 
and believes in. “There’s never a substitute 
for quality... don't let the price tag come 
ahead of the quality of your work.” He hates 
compromise. 

Ace comments, “Art doesn’t necessarily 
have to have meaning, but it should make 
people think.” He feels his role is to paint 
the west between Remington and the jet age. 

Montana gave him the rich knowledge of 
life that he wanted. Experiences mean every- 
thing to Ace Powell; he looks forward to the 
moment, the day—he loves things and people. 

In his little studio on a comfortable tree- 
lined street in Kalispell, Ace is still at his 
easel and painting, He has thought the long 
thoughts. Recently, as dusk was falling, sil- 
houetting a tall tree outside his window, he 
looked out upon nature’s fading colors. 

With a faraway look in his blue eyes, he 
leaned away from his painting. “I thoroughly 
believe in a hereafter.” He spoke slowly, “I 
am a little curious about death,” and con- 
tinued, “my last wish will be that when I 
die, I won't be suffering but will be able to 
enjoy the sensation of death, the last 
greatest event of my life.” 
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SENATOR JAVITS RECEIVES CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE AWARD 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
September 8, my good friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York, 
Jack Javits, was honored by the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association. He was 
awarded their Congressional Distin- 
guished Service Award Citation, one of 
four such awards made by this 16,000- 
member organization at the close of each 
Congress. Jack Javits richly deserved 
this award. 

In determining who shall receive the 
award, the association takes several fac- 
tors into consideration, and I should like 
to list four of them. They are: 

Devotion to public welfare joined with 
a firm grasp of the skills required of a 
lawmaker; 

High competence measured in terms 
of effectiveness and concrete accomplish- 
ment; 

Constructive imagination, hard-headed 
acumen, and a capacity to formulate 
and advance objectives of national 
policy and yet be mindful of the welfare 
of constituents back home; 

The respect of colleagues based on the 
day-to-day contacts that reveal the true 
worth of the individual. 

Mr. President, in every respect Jack 
Javits meets those qualifications fully, 
and more. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cita- 
tion be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 
CITATION: SENATOR Jacos K, Javits 

Uncompromising in his concern for both 
equal justice and equal opportunity, Jacob 
K. Javits is a creative spokesman for urban 
America. 

While striving for solution of the immedi- 
ate problems of his state and nation, he also 
anticipates future public policy needs and 
forcefully advocates appropriate action to 
meet them. As an early sponsor of expanded 
protection for the interests of minorities, he 
was instrumental in developing and mobiliz- 
ing support for legislative proposals incor- 
porated into the landmark civil rights acts 
of 1964 and 1965. Equally unsatisfied with 
second class status for cities, his amend- 
ments have shaped and broadened major 
legislation and programs in the fields 
of housing and urban renewal, labor and 
poverty, health care, and education. Fiery 
and incisive, dynamic and undismayed by 
the prospect of controversy, he serves as & 
goad to the national conscience. 

The American Political Science Associa- 
tion takes great pleasure in presenting this 
Congressional Distinguished Service Award 
to Jacob K. Javits, Republican of New York— 
a perceptive innovator and tenacious ac- 
tivist whose ideas and energy have substan- 
tially improved the quality of American life. 


TAX HIKE WILL NOT HOLD DOWN 
INFLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
becoming more and evident with each 
passing day that the administration’s 
proposed 10-percent surtax will not stop 
inflation. The only possible contribution 
a tax increase can make to stemming in- 
flation is by reducing excessive demand. 
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A tax increase will not slow inflation that 
results from rising costs. Quite the con- 
trary, a tax increase under such circum- 
stances will aggravate inflation because 
the tax itself becomes a cost. 

For the past several months, prices 
have been rising. They have been rising 
at a wholly unacceptable inflationary 342 
percent annual rate. There is every evi- 
dence they will continue to rise at least 
that rapidly. 

Does this situation call for a tax in- 
crease? 

Absolutely not. Why not? 

Because there is no evidence that 
prices are being pulled up by demand 
pressure—by a shortage of facilities or 
manpower to produce products that are 
in short supply. 

There is no such shortage. 

Not only do we have more than 3 mil- 
lion Americans seeking work and unable 
to find it; but we have, as well, our 
skilled factory workers working close to 
the shortest hours in 6 years. 

We have new factory orders falling in 
July and August and, according to pre- 
liminary data, probably falling in Sep- 
tember. 

Even now, our industrial capacity is 
less than 85 percent utilized—far, far 
below the optimum. 

And where have most of the price in- 
creases been recorded? In precisely those 
industries that are operating furthest 
below their capacity rate. 

Auto demand has fallen off. But auto 
prices have been raised. 

Steel demand was well below last year. 
But steel prices have been steadily 
rising. 

In chemicals and elsewhere, the same 
story—demand off, prices up. 

Now, just what does a tax increase 
contribute in this kind of an economic 
situation? As it further reduces demand, 
will it help keep prices down? The ex- 
perience in steel, autos, chemicals indi- 
cates the answer. 

By increasing costs, the tax increases 
will contribute to inflation; will worsen 
it, not lessen it. 

This morning’s Washington Post, in an 
editorial entitled “Fiscal Politics,” brings 
up the political implications of action by 
Congress under present circumstances to 
increase taxes. This is what the Post says, 
in part: 

Suppose, after a bitter fight, that a com- 
promise surcharge, yielding $6 or $7 billion of 
additional revenues, is passed. And suppose, 
as seems entirely likely, that the imposition 
of the tax does not affect the uptrends of 
prices in any perceptible way. In that event 
the Administration will be open to the charge 
of reducing money incomes at a time when 
the purchasing power of the dollar is being 
eroded by inflation. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
average taxpayer is going to say: “Sen- 
ator, don’t do me any more favors like 
this: to stop inflation you increase my 
taxes. This takes more out of my pay 
check. But prices continue to go up. I 
should thank you for this?” 

As an alternative, the Post calls on 
Congress to forget about the surtax. The 
embarrassment of doing this, as the Post 
says, will be eased “as it becomes more 
clearly apparent that the visions of ex- 
cessive demand pressures conjured up by 
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the Council of Economic Advisers and 
the Treasury aren’t going to be realized.” 

Instead, the Post calls on Congress to 
look toward the 1969 budget and “lay the 
basis for a system of national priorities 
that could guide it in deciding what pro- 
grams ought to be expanded and which 
should be reduced or even abandoned.” 

Mr. President, without such a system 
of priorities, without some definition of 
our goals and some evaluation of the 
most efficient method of achieving those 
goals, the fiscal nightmare of 1967 will 
haunt this country for years to come. 
We will be faced by immense deficits, 
Federal spending that involves vast mis- 
allocation and waste of our resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Post 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

FISCAL POLITICS 


With the shelving of the income tax sur- 
charge by the Ways and Means Committee, 
the fiscal battle takes a new turn. It opened 
with salvos of heavy economic artillery: a 
debate—of sorts—on the Administration's 
contention that demand is about to outstrip 
productive capacity and on the effectiveness 
of fiscal restraints. But now trench warfare 
along party lines is the order of the day with 
each side making bayonet charges at the 
budget while keeping a keen eye on the up- 
coming elections. 

The discussion of expenditure reductions 
isn’t going to be remembered as one of the 
more elevated exchanges between the 
branches of the Government. It’s a Gaston 
and Alphonse routine. House members, in & 
righteous lather over the upward trend of 
Federal expenditures, invite the President to 
trim the budget, hoping of course that the 
knife will come nowhere near their toes. And 
the President, who can hardly be expected to 
commit an act of self-immolation, politely 
suggests that the House first appropriate 
funds and then worry about cuts. 

The skirmishing over the budget is likely 
to continue for a time, and in the interval 
some attention should be given to the higher 
political strategy, specifically the relation- 
ship of the fiscal battle to 1968 elections. 

President Johnson, whose political gen- 
eralship should never be underestimated, 
hinted at a strategy when he said that the 
failure to pass the surcharge will levy the 
“tax of inflation” upon the American people. 
That slogan, coupled with charges of fiscal 
irresponsibility, could be used against the 
Republicans in the event that the surcharge 
bill fails. The Republicans in turn would 
concentrate their fire on the size of the 
deficit and the refusal of the Democrats to 
reduce nonessential expenditures. 

But the tax-of-inflation strategy could 
backfire. Suppose, after a bitter fight, that a 
compromise surcharge, yielding $6 or $7 bil- 
lion of additional revenues, is passed. And 
suppose, as seems entirely likely, that the im- 
position of the tax does not affect the up- 
trend of prices in any perceptible way. In 
that event the Administration will be open 
to the charge of reducing money incomes at 
a time when the purchasing power of the 
dollar is being eroded by inflation. That dou- 
ble impact—higher taxes and higher prices— 
could have a deadly political impact, one 
that could not easily be countered with argu- 
ments about the future integrity of the 
dollar. 

A safer strategy calls for abandoning the 
surcharge altogether. An about-face would 
prove embarrassing at first, but the process 
of extrication would be eased as it became 
more clearly apparent that the visions of 
excessive demand pressures conjured up by 
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the Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Treasury aren’t going to be realized. With 
the surcharge permanently shelved, the 
House could then seriously tackle the issue 
of expenditure control. Hacking at the 1968 
budget will accomplish nothing, not even 
a meaningful reduction in expenditures. The 
House should be looking toward the 1969 
budget and laying the basis for a system of 
rational priorities that would guide it in 
deciding what programs ought to be ex- 
panded and which should be reduced or even 
abandoned. 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS IM- 
PORTANT TO AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY—CLIL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
have heard both provocative and percep- 
tive discussion in this Chamber recently 
on the proper role of the United States in 
the world. 

I believe that whatever the judgments 
may be on the limitations and exercise of 
American influence and American action, 
the United States stands for something 
very definite in the world. 

Our Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed certain inalienable rights—not 
merely for Americans, but for all men. 

Abraham Lincoln later observed that 
there was something in the Declaration 
giving liberty “not alone to the people of 
this country, but the hope for the world 
for all future time.” 

I reject any misreading of President 
Lincoln's words which would infer that 
we can or should impose our views upon 
the entire world. 

But I do subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the belief that we, as a nation, should be 
faithful to the great principles and tradi- 
tions expressed in our Declaration of In- 
dependence and our Constitution. 

As the world’s most celebrated ex- 
ponent of liberty and equality for all peo- 
ple, the United States should recognize 
that since we are a very substantial fig- 
ure on the international stage, we, above 
all others, cannot be indifferent to the 
principles and practices which distin- 
guish our system from others. 

Ambassador Arthur Goldberg artfully 
expressed this position before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee when he 
said: 

And I can say to you that our dedication to 
these ideals (of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution) is one of the great 
armories that a representative of the United 
States in the world community carries with 
him. 


I believe further, Mr. President, that 
the “something” America stands for in 
this world is partially embodied in the 
Human Rights Conventions which are 
before the Senate. 

I urge the Senate to translate our 
American principles of liberty and equal- 
ity into legal reality by ratifying the 
Human Rights Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Freedom of Association, Geno- 
cide, Political Rights of Women, and 
Slavery. 


AN INACCURATE DEDUCTION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times this morning, Mr. 
James Reston has an article in which he 
criticizes a proposal I made recently 
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that, in effort to get to the conference 
table, as of a certain date the United 
States offer to stop all air and sea ac- 
tion in South Vietnam as well as North 
Vietnam; this offer in conjunction with 
an additional offer by the newly elected 
South Vietnamese Government to nego- 
tiate with anybody, and offer amnesty to 
the Vietcong. 

Mr. Reston criticizes the suggestion on 
the grounds “there is absolutely no evi- 
dence that the Communists would nego- 
tiate under threat.” This is curious, be- 
cause one of the members of his office 
called to ask if my proposal was to be 
considered a threat, and I told him, as 
I did other newsmen, that it was in no 
way to be so considered. 

Over a long period Mr. Reston has con- 
sistently advocated unconditional cessa- 
tion of the bombing, presumably in the 
belief that such action would bring the 
North Vietnamese to the conference 
table. Only today, on the same page as 
his column, the last sentence of the lead 
editorial states: 

Surely the strategic moment has now ar- 
rived to try the one gesture—unconditional 
cessation of bombing—that might bring 
negotiations. 


Perhaps a cessation would bring ne- 
gotiations. Perhaps it would not; but in 
any case it is important to consider that 
every military person, and every civilian 
with whom I talked in the Vietnamese 
theater, believes such a cessation would 
result in more American casualties in 
South Vietnam. 

I was in Vietnam during the 37-day 
cessation of 1965-66, and convinced my- 
self at that time that this was true; and 
much testimony from many people before 
the Senate verifies that fact. 

Perhaps most convincing, there are a 
number of actual photographs of Com- 
munist supply efforts by water from 
Haiphong to the DMZ area which took 
place during the 4-day cessation of 
bombing over the Tet holiday. These 
photographs would seem to justify testi- 
mony from some of those who were there 
that the chief reason for the heavy 
marine casualties which occurred shortly 
thereafter resulted from this cessation. 

Bearing in mind these photographs 
and that testimony, I suggested some- 
thing new in the way of this overall 
cease-fire, in the hope that such a cease- 
fire would offer more chance of reaching 
meaningful negotiations. 

Mr. Reston states the Communists 
“have insisted from the beginning that 
the bombing must be stopped uncondi- 
tionally.” But he does not add that they 
have also insisted— 

The U.S. Government must withdraw from 
South Vietnam U.S. troops, military per- 
sonnel, and weapons of all kinds, dismantle 
all U.S. military bases there, and cancel its 
“military alliance” with South Vietnam. 


Mr. Reston says: 

And the people who feel uneasy with a 
limited war would have a neat and simple 
formula: no nonsense, no more ambiguity; 
either peace or war to the death, 


If there is any implication that this 
was my thinking, he could not be more 
mistaken. As presented to the Senate 
since a year ago last spring, it is my con- 
viction the United States is overextend- 
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ed, politically, militarily, and economi- 
cally; and this conviction was reinforced 
on my recent trip, primarily because of 
new conditions developing in the west- 
ern Mediterranean as well as the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

This Nation has had large armies of 
occupation in various foreign countries 
for many years, in one case hundreds of 
thousands of men for over a quarter of a 
century. I do not believe, and have long 
so stated, that our economy can con- 
tinue to support present political and 
military policies and commitments over 
an extended additional period. 

Accordingly, in effort to arrive at 
negotiations, if the President went fur- 
ther than agreeing to another cessation 
of bombing over North Vietnam by 
means of this proposed cease-fire, and 
that too was rejected by the North Viet- 
namese, then I believe the decision as 
to what to do next should be up to this 
Government; and based on world con- 
ditions, that decision by no means should 
be strictly limited to an escalation of the 
war. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD my 
original statement and the article by 
Mr. Reston. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A PROPOSAL LOOKING TOWARD PEACE IN 
VIETNAM 


(Statement by Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
October 3, 1967) 

I have just returned from a trip to the Far 
East, Middle East and Europe, visiting Japan, 
Hong Kong, South Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, 
Israel, Greece, Italy and Great Britain. 

A report of findings and conclusions will 
be made shortly to the Chairmen of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees. In the meantime, however, one 
can only view with increased apprehension 
the nature and extent of the current world- 
wide commitments of the United States, 

In Vietnam the pot has boiled over. In 
other countries where we have binding com- 
mitments, however, the water also is becom- 
ing very warm indeed. 

In this connection, one notes the strange 
paradox of the brilliant military victory re- 
cently achieved by Israel against sophisti- 
cated Soviet weaponry nevertheless resulting 
in a much improved Soviet position in the 
Middle East; because both the United Arab 
Republic and Syria are now so weak mili- 
tarily they can only hope to be rearmed by 
the Soviet on the latter's terms (said rearm- 
ament is p rapidly, to the point 
where 70% of their air equipment losses have 
now been replaced). 

The Soviet position is also improving stead- 
ily in the Western Mediterranean. Today Al- 
geria is probably the strongest Arab country 
in their orbit; and if there is any truth in 
the rumor that General de Gaulle plans to 
turn over to Algeria the great naval base of 
Mers el Kebir, the Soviets will obtain further 
significant leverage in that part of the 
Mediterranean, 

Such a development would, in effect, turn 
the southern flank of SHAPE; and the orig- 
inal concept of NATO, already heavily dam- 
aged in the center by the withdrawal of 
France, would be weakened still further. 

The resources of any country, even those 
of the United States, are not inexhaustible; 
and therefore these developments in the Mid- 
dle East and Europe should also be consid- 
ered as we in turn consider future policies 
incident to Vietnam. 

I have presented for many months my con- 
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viction that the United States is overcom- 
mitted and over-extended. We need a great 
deal of money to handle all these commit- 
ments along with our growing problems at 
home, and we do not want to jeopardize the 
integrity of the dollar. 

In addition, and most important, is the 
matter of American lives. In this latter con- 
nection, the campaign here to cease air at- 
tacks against North Vietnam is receiving full 
attention in the other countries. But all 
civilian and military people abroad with 
whom I discussed this matter warn that an- 
other cessation of the raids against North 
Vietnam would guarantee additional casual- 
ties in South Vietnam (13,500 Americans 
have already been killed, 85,000 wounded). 

Instead of only another cessation in the 
air attacks against North Vietnam, therefore, 
I propose that this Government announce, as 
of a certain date, the cessation of all mili- 
tary action in South Vietnam as well as over 
North Vietnam; also announce that there 
will be no reinforcements into the theater. 

The Government would announce that 
these policies were being undertaken in 
earnest hope that their adoption would re- 
sult in prompt and meaningful negotiations 
in the interest of a just peace. 

At the same time the United States should 
also announce that, if after this cessation 
of all military action in South Vietnam, as 
well as North Vietnam, the North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong nevertheless continued hos- 
tilities, then the United States would feel 
free to pursue this war in any manner of 
its own choosing. 

It would appear that the political objec- 
tives of the United States have now been 
achieved through the creation, by means of 
free elections of the present Saigon Govern- 
ment; and the military objectives of this 
Government have never included the inva- 
sion of North Vietnam, or the occupation 
of Hanoi, or the taking over of the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam. 

Concurrently with the above proposed an- 
nouncement of United States policy, the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam should announce 
its willingness to negotiate with anybody, 
and offer amnesty to members of the Viet 
Cong. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 6, 1967] 
WASHINGTON: DirKSEN’S DEFENSE OF JOHNSON 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, October 5——The Senate has 
finally had a serious debate on Vietnam, but 
in the process it has produced two ideas 
which could actually make the situation 
there even worse than it is now. 

The first is the Symington idea of a cease- 
fire coupled with a threat. The Missouri Sen- 
ator proposes that we stop all military activ- 
ity, including all reinforcements in both 
North and South Vietnam on a certain date 
and announce that if the enemy continues 
the hostilities, the United States will then 
“feel free to pursue this war in any manner 
of its own choosing.” 

SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 

This seems to give something to all the 
contending factions in the current contro- 
versy. The doves would get their cease-fire. 
If the enemy did not stop fighting, then the 
implication is that the hawks would be lib- 
erated to hit any targets they liked anywhere 
in North Vietnam. And the people who feel 
uneasy with a limited war, would have a 
neat and simple formula: no nonsense, no 
more ambiguity; either peace or war to the 
death. 

The trouble with this is that there is ab- 
solutely no evidence that the Communists 
would negotiate under threat. On the con- 
trary, they have insisted from the beginning 
that the bombing must be stopped uncondi- 
tionally. Accordingly, about the only sure 
thing in this, other than a rejection from 
the Communists, would be increased pressure 
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here at home for a more savage war if the 
cease-fire didn’t lead to the kind of peace 
we want. 

The second idea that came out of the 
debate was Senator Dirksen’s definition of 
why the United States is fighting in Viet- 
nam, Not only because we are treaty-bound 
to do so, he said: not only to keep the Com- 
munists from imposing their political will 
on South Vietnam by force; not only in de- 
fense of the principle of self-determination, 
but because the strategic line from Korea 
through Vietnam is essential to the security 
of the United Staes. 

“I do not want to see that line broken,” 
Senator Dirksen kept repeating in a colloquy 
with Senator Fulbright, “so that all of the 
rest of Southeast Asia is exposed, because if 
it is, then the whole Pacific coastline of this 
country will be exposed.” 

PRINCIPLES OR BASES? 


Now this is a critical point, for this is 
what the Communists have always feared: 
that the United States is fighting there to 
maintain a strategic stronghold close to the 
China frontier. It was to remove this fear 
that the Johnson Administration has em- 
phasized that it wants no bases in Vietnam, 
and is willing to abide by the will of the 
people there, even if they decide freely to 
form a Communist government. 

This has been said by the Johnson Admin- 
istration time and again, both here and at 
the United Nations, for it was recognized by 
the President that the Communists would 
probably never agree to a compromise that 
left the United States either with bases or 
a strong military ally in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Dirksen, however, has now confused 
this issue again and given support to the very 
thing the Communists fear the most. He is 
not, of course, a spokesman for the President, 
but ironically and in actual fact he is closer 
to the President on this issue than the Presi- 
dent’s own majority leader in the Senate. 

Senator Fulbright asked Senator Dirksen: 
“Do I then understand that the Senator be- 
lieves a permanent base there is necessary 
for our security?” Senator Dirksen replied: 
“No. I think that after stability is restored 
at long last, they [the South Vietnamese] 
can set up their own military requirements 
in order to meet this threat.” 

To most military experts here, however, 
this is really a formula for an endless U.S. 
military presence in South Vietnam. For no- 
body can foresee the day when any of the 
South Vietnamese leaders now on the scene 
can “restore” stability. 

IT’S NOT EASY 


It is not easy to make things in Vietnam 
worse than they now are, but it is certainly 
possible. Symington would gamble both on 
a one-way cease-fire and, if it didn’t work, 
on a bigger and riskier war. Dirksen would 
fight on for a “strategic line” running 
through Saigon until stability is restored 
and South Vietnam can defend itself, which 
is likely to be a very long time indeed. 

There is no doubt that Dirksen felt the 
criticism of the President was going too far 
and wanted to help him, but, ironically, he 
may very well have done the opposite. For 
he has raised fundamental doubts again 
about the nation’s war aims in Vietnam; and 
so long as there is the least suspicion in 
Hanoi that the United States is trying to re- 
tain a powerful base or ally in that peninsula, 
the President’s chances of a negotiated set- 
tlement are not likely to be very good. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President. several 
days ago I received a letter in which I 
was asked two questions. One question 
was: “Do you have any suggestions of 
ways and means of bringing the war in 
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Vietnam to a quicker and successful 
end?” The second question was: “If your 
suggestions are carried into effect, when 
do you anticipate the war would be 
ended?” 

Mr. President, I threw the letter in the 
wastepaper basket. Then, upon refiec- 
tion, I took it out, and I dictated an an- 
swer. At this time I wish to recite to 
Senators my answer to those questions. 

Yes, I have a suggestion about ways 
and means that can be adopted to bring 
the war to a quicker and a successful end. 
That suggestion is that we stop labeling 
the United States: One, as the aggressor 
in the war in South Vietnam; two, as the 
maker of South Vietnam of a nation of 
brothels: three, as demandant of uncon- 
ditional surrender, making it impossible 
for Ho Chi Minh to go to the negotiating 
table; four, as the user of a planned and 
designed method of committing atroci- 
ties, cruel and indefensible, among the 
innocent men, women, and children of 
South Vietnam; five, as seeking to im- 
pose colonial domination upon South 
Vietnam with a view of exploiting their 
mineral and human resources; six, as 
being unwilling to negotiate. 

Mr. President, that course would be 
most constructive in bringing that war 
to an end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Ho Chi 
Minh will never go to the negotiating 
table as long as we, and in many in- 
stances on the floor of the Senate, heap 
upon the United States the libel, the 
slander, and the abuses to which we have 
subjected our country. Ho Chi Minh is 
definitely of the belief that we are so 
divided that we do not possess the will 
to maintain our honor. He is of the belief 
that if he waits until the election of 1968, 
the present President will be repudiated 
and the Communists of North Vietnam 
will thus win by default. 

How long can a nation endure if its 
leading citizens unjustly and falsely con- 
demn that nation as being the perpetra- 
tor of the wrongs which I have just 
described? 

I mentioned six condemnations. I did 
not mention a seventh, but I shall now. 

The seventh point of condemnation 
was that in South Vietnam the United 
States dressed some of its personnel in 
the uniform of the Communist Vietcong, 
and then had these boys commit rape 
upon the women of South Vietnam and 
death upon public officials, solely for the 
purpose of putting the blame on the Viet- 
cong, 

If I were Ho Chi Minh, when he heard 
that statement made by a distinguished 
official of the United States, I would have 
used it—and Ho Chi Minh did—by cir- 
culating it all throughout South Vietnam 
as to what America is doing in violating 
every conceivable moral concept of de- 
cency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Ho Chi 
Minh will wait. He believes that we are 
so divided that we cannot succeed in the 
war. On that basis I think he is right. 

About 8 weeks ago, I proposed another 
pause in the bombing. I did so having 
in mind that on five previous occasions 
we had done so, begging the Communist 
leader to come to the negotiating table. 
On each occasion he viciously and incon- 
siderately rejected our proposals. 

Senators might ask, Why did I pro- 
pose a cessation of the bombing? In ef- 
fect, I said what the Senator from Mis- 
souri said a moment ago: to cease the 
bombing without any conditions and then 
wait to see if Ho Chi Minh was telling 
the truth when he said that the stopping 
of the bombing would be a vehicle which 
would bring him to the negotiating table. 
I want to reconfirm the statement of 
the Senator from Missouri that Ho Chi 
Minh, in his proposal for peace, said: 

Quit bombing the North. Pull your troops 
out of South Vietnam and recognize that the 
National Liberation Front’s program must 
be adopted as the existing and proper gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. 


I proposed the pause in the bombing, 
knowing the danger attendant thereon, 
but I wanted another demonstration to 
the Senate and to the people of the 
United States that all that Ho Chi Minh 
has been saying has been untrue all 
along. I suggested the pause in the bomb- 
ing solely to demonstrate to those who 
contend that we do not want to nego- 
tiate, that they are not properly in- 
formed. 

In other words, I hoped that their 
tongues would be tied so as to prevent 
them from saying in the future that the 
United States is not doing everything 
reasonable and available to enable it to 
go to the negotiating table. 

I regret, Mr. President, that I have 
been driven to make these remarks today, 
but had I not made them, I would not 
feel at ease with myself. 

Within the next few days, a meeting 
will be held in the caucus room of the 
Capitol in which it will again be asserted 
that we are not doing the best we can 
to get to the negotiating table. 

Mr. President, I think we have leaned 
over backward to get to the negotiating 
table. I feel that for the purpose of solidi- 
fying the thinking of our people, and for 
the purpose of tying the tongues of those 
who are slandering and libeling the 
United States, a pause in the bombing 
should again be instituted. 

It is my cour.try. Let me repeat the 
oft-used words: right or wrong, it is my 
country. But on this great issue, it is 
right. It is not wrong. 

With respect to President Johnson, al- 
though I have disagreed with him many 
times, if he has played politics, the best 
way to play politics now would seemingly 
be to abandon honor and surrender to 
Ho Chi Minh; but the President refuses 
to do so. 

I suggest that the war can be brought 
to a successful and quicker end by a halt 
and stoppage of the vilification that un- 
justly and indefensibly is being heaped 
by our own civil leaders upon our 
country. 
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THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the Wall Street Journal for 
October 2, 1967, there is published an 
editorial entitled “Which Comes First?” 

The editorial takes exception to the 
expanded expenditures now being ap- 
proved by the Senate. In particular it 
suggests that the Senate could slow 
down the $142 million expenditure for 
the supersonic transport. It also calls at- 
tention to the fact that the Senate voted 
for seven times as much for certain 
safety measures as President Johnson re- 
quested. 

Yesterday, the Senate rejected efforts 
to curtail these expenditures, as referred 
to in the editorial. 

I agree with the editorial, which states, 
in part: 


This performance lent at least some sup- 
port to the President’s argument that his 
suggestions for spending cuts should await 
completion of action on the appropriations 
bills. It would do no good for him to pro- 
pose reduction in a few items if Congress 
then proceeded to inflate everything else. 


Mr. President, I concur completely 
that cutting these expenditures is the 
responsibility of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHICH Comes Fist? 


President Johnson has let it be known that 
he’s all for cuts in Federal spending. But 
before he urges any specific reductions, he 
wants to see what Congress does with pend- 
ing appropriations bills. 

Many Congressmen claim they are en- 
thused about trimming outlays, too. But 
they want to stand back while the White 
House wields the knife. 

The result of this Alphonse-Gaston col- 
loquy, of course, is that spending proceeds 
merrily upward, putting still more inflation- 
ary pressures on the economy. So it’s worth 
asking where the responsibility really rests. 

Congress, it seems to us, has the ultimate 
responsibility, since it has the final say-so. 
As the House underlined last week by de- 
laying an appropriations bill, the Adminis- 
tration can't spend a nickel until Congress 
provides it. 

Rep. George Mahon, chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, put it very well. 
Arguing against passing the buck to the 
President, he said “this would be a con- 
fession to the American people of our in- 
ability in Congress to discharge our respon- 
sibility.” It would “make Congress appear 
to be hopelessly bogged down and incom- 
petent.” 

As Mr, Mahon was calling on Congress to 
assert itself on economy, some of his col- 
leagues on the other side of the Capitol 
appeared to be rushing rapidly in the 
opposite direction. In the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, at any rate, thrift was 
anything but the order of the day. 

One item up for consideration, for exam- 
ple, was $142 million more for the super- 
sonic transport, The SST will be a consid- 
erable technological achievement, but it’s 
hard to see, in the current fiscal crisis, that 
the project's present swift pace is essential. 
The Senators, though, were in no mood for 
waiting; they overwhelmingly okayed the full 
appropriation. 

That was far from all. At the same sitting 
the Senate panel doubled the amount that 
the House had approved for highway-safety 
grants to the states. And they voted more 
than seven times as much for air safety as 
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President Johnson had requested only a few 
days earlier. 

This performance lent at least some sup- 
port to the President’s argument that his 
suggestions for spending cuts should await 
completion of action on the appropriations 
bills. It would do no good for him to propose 
reductions in a few items if Congress then 
proceeded to inflate everything else. 

If, however, the upward rush of Federal 
outlays is ever to be stopped or even slowed, 
the Administration must assume the primary 
responsibility. 

In this nation's fiscal scheme of things, 
only the Administration ever is able to con- 
sider the vast Federal edifice in its entirety. 
Appropriations bills go to Congress piecemeal, 
so that even the hardest-working lawmakers 
are unlikely ever to see the complete picture, 

Increasingly it is the Administration that 
originates major spending programs, that 
effectively decides the direction of Federal 
outlays, if not always their specifics. More 
often than not, the changes that Congress 
does make are calculated only to speed spend- 
ing more swiftly upward. 

Both Congress and the Administration 
might stand a better chance of living up to 
their respective responsibilities if the finan- 
cial mechanics of the Government were in 
somewhat sounder shape. Accounting prac- 
tices of various agencies still vary so wildly 
that accurate analysis becomes almost im- 
possible, 

It’s high time, too, to end all the fiddling 
with different forms of budgets; the idea 
usually has been to favor the one that seemed 
to show the Government in the most favor- 
able fiscal light. Things are so obviously out 
of hand now that the Administration might 
as well make a clean breast of it by settling 
on something close to the cash budget, which 
includes all Federal transactions with the 
public. 

In any reform effort, even the finest of 
financial methods will of course provide only 
a way, not the will. And the will must come, 
if it ever does, not just from Congress or 
the Administration but from both, 


THE JET AGE CRISIS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, man has 
had to face the constant challenge of 
keeping up with modern technology, 
particularly in the area of transporta- 
tion. This new transportation technology 
is evidenced clearly today by the devel- 
opment of advanced and improved means 
of air travel. But because of these bigger 
and faster planes, commercial aviation 
is today being overwhelmed by expand- 
ing traffic, safety and noise problems. 
The so-called jet age is bringing with it 
a challenging crisis which, if not met, 
could well jeopardize the public interest. 

From the beginning of commercial air 
travel, airlines have had a growth rate 
unprecedented in the history of Ameri- 
can business. The airlines seryed over 
110 million people last year—an increase 
exceeding 474 percent over 1950. It is 
estimated that they will double their 
traffic by 1971 and triple it by 1975. 
Within this very decade, air passenger 
traffic will reach the 454 million level. 

To provide for this phenomenal 
growth, the airlines industry has in- 
creased its investment in aircraft from 
$3 billion in 1960 to almost $9 billion in 
1966. By 1975, the industry will spend 
some $18 billion for new equipment and 
facilities. 

New planes are being developed to fly 
more passengers at faster speeds. Boe- 
ing’s 747 will be capable of handling 500 
people, and Lockheed is presently work- 
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ing on plans for an 800-passenger air- 
craft. The much publicized SST, a proj- 
ect approved yesterday by the Senate, 
will have a capacity of 250 passengers 
but it will carry them at speeds around 
2,000 miles per hour, over three times the 
present speed of commercial aircraft. 

Today, the airlines operate approxi- 
mately 2,000 aircraft and this fleet is ex- 
pected to grow to around 3,500 aircraft 
by 1977. But this is not the entire pic- 
ture. By 1977, the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration expects a doubling in the 
general aviation fleet to a level around 
180,000, of which 8,000 will be business 
jets. 

This growth has had, and continues to 
have, a bolstering and healthy effect on 
the Nation’s economy. And yet, growth 
also multiplies the problems. It increases 
the probability of accidents, heightens 
the threat of mass congestion, increases 
the discomfort of noise, and presents a 
thousand other complex problems relat- 
ing to the jet age. 

On July 19 of this year, a tragic air 
crash over Hendersonville, N.C., killed 
82 people, including newly-designated 
Secretary of the Navy John T. Mc- 
Naughton. A small, private plane crashed 
into a Piedmont Airlines jet shortly after 
its takeoff. The real tragedy of this 
crash is that it could have been avoided. 
News reports place the small private 
plane off course, and the Asheville air- 
port did not have the radar facilities by 
which the small aircraft could have been 
warned and the accident possibly pre- 
vented. 

I find it alarming to learn that of the 
547 airports used by the public in airline 
service, only 234 have control towers and 
105 have radar surveillance of the traffic 
arriving into and departing from the air- 
port. In my own State of California, I 
am shocked to learn that the following 
cities are without tower service: El Cen- 
tro, Marysville, Merced, Redding, Santa 
Maria, and Visalia. Equally disturbing 
is the fact that the following California 
cities have no radar service at their air- 
ports: Bakersfield, El Centro, Modesto, 
Palm Springs, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Rosa, and Stockton. 

With air traffic increasing almost daily, 
our air corridors are increasingly be- 
coming crowded and the danger of mid- 
air collisions are mounting daily. No air- 
port having airline passenger service can 
afford the risk of being without a con- 
trol tower and radar. The costs for pro- 
viding these services may be considera- 
ble; but I suggest that they may be un- 
dertaken in a well-planned and responsi- 
ble manner within a reasonable time pe- 
riod. Certainly, the protection of human 
life must require no less. 

The 14 mid-air collisions of 1963 did 
not involve one commercial air carrier. 
Last year, there was a total of 25 such 
collisions. In 1967, we have witnessed al- 
ready 14 mid-air collisions and three of 
them—including the one in which Sec- 
retary-designate McNaughton so tragi- 
cally lost his life—involved commercial 
air carriers. These distressing figures 
will, in all likelihood, exceed those of last 
year. 

It is time that through our forward- 
looking air technology, we are developing 
more efficient and sophisticated aircraft. 
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But with the bigger jumbo jets such as 
the 747’s and SST’s, will come higher 
speeds, greater loads, and very signifi- 
cant increases in passengers per aircraft. 
The dark shadow of disaster, particularly 
with so many lives at stake, will follow 
closely every plane into the air. 

The complex problems of air safety do 
not lend themselves to simple answers. 
Greater strides must be made in aviation 
safety, in the air and on the ground, for 
both commercial and general aviation. I 
understand that a number of major cor- 
porations are engaged in the research and 
development of a collision avoidance sys- 
tem. It will be 5 years, however, before 
it can be put to general use, and will cost 
somewhere around $50,000. The device 
promises to be a great boon toward safe 
flying and will reduce accidents signif- 
icantly. The price range, however, will 
make it prohibitive for smaller aircraft, 
the planes which make up the great bulk 
of increased air traffic. Cheaper devices 
must be sought if an effective collision 
avoidance system is to be achieved. 

“Alpha-numeric” systems are being 
planned for installation at many major 
airports. These systems would identify 
the plane and the altitude at which it was 
flying; it would thus be easier to insure 
that no two planes were flying on the 
same level or too close to each other. 
The Air Transport Association, however, 
estimates that only one-third of the 
major airports will be ready to install 
these by 1970. 

Too often, those directly involved in 
aviation think only in terms of sophis- 
ticated and expensive devices as solutions 
to the problems of air safety. There are 
two areas wherein, from both a cost and 
engineering standpoint, improvement can 
be made at reasonable cost. ‘The first is 
a more expeditious system of clearing the 
runways and taxiways in order to avoid 
delaying aircraft landings and the sec- 
ond is a more realistic solution to the air 
traffic congestion existing at major air 
terminals now. I will touch on each of 
these subsequently. 

Other safety devices must also be re- 
searched and developed. Planes should 
be made more “crashworthy,” escape 
systems can be improved, more sensitive 
smoke- and fire-detection equipment 
installed. 

The bitter tragedy of a midair ex- 
plosion wherein lightning is believed to 
have been involved, has led to action by 
the FAA in spelling out an explosion 
suppression device for our air carriers. 
After years of research and testing, the 
majority of which was funded by the 
manufacturers and two of our air car- 
riers—Pan American and TWA—the 
equipment is available. In fact, it has al- 
ready been installed on the aircraft of 
TWA. The research on emulsified fuels 
offers a hopeful solution to the problem 
of neutralizing fuels in the event of a 
crash. 

Automation wherever it will increase 
efficiency also should be put into effect. 
Pilot training programs can be more 
thorough and uniform for more effective 
regulation. The Federal Government 
should conduct and support further re- 
search on weather and terrain condi- 
tions. This information should be accu- 
rate and be kept up to date. Private 
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industry has played an important role 
in studying and developing invaluable 
safety devices. Surely, Government must 
continue to help and encourage these 
endeavors. 

Today, airlines are the most heavily 
used form of transportation: 59 percent 
of all intercity traffic is now done by 
flying, and this is more than both the 
railways and buses combined. By 1970, 
airlines may very well be flying 100 bil- 
lion revenue passenger-miles. The great 
expansion in all forms of air traffic— 
freight, passenger, and general avia- 
tion—has been terrific and this has put 
a severe strain on facilities now existing. 
Air traffic has been growing at a rate 
much faster than the systems capable of 
accommodating it. Most of our airports 
already are strained beyond their peak 
capacity. Within the next decade, ex- 
pansion will be at a rate far more rapid 
than the last and the concomitant 
problems will increase exponentially. 

Many aviation experts charge that we 
are in the midst of an airport crisis whose 
ramifications will be dire indeed—a crisis 
which did not have to happen because we 
have the technology and resources which 
could have averted it. Already congestion 
and delays have reached proportions that 
are intolerable. Much of this has been 
the result of poor planning. 

On the access highways to the airports, 
in the parking lots, at the ticket windows 
and baggage counters, on the runways, 
in the skyways—everywhere we turn, we 
see and experience gigantic traffic jams. 
There is hardly a commercial airliner in 
the country that does not get delayed at 
least once a day at an airport. 

According to figures supplied by the 
FAA, delays in 1965 amounted to 130,000 
hours. The cost of delays at 23 major air- 
ports—including Los Angeles and San 
Francisco—to the airlines was about $28 
million. This cost is figured mostly in 
terms of extra crew time and increased 
fuel consumption. It does not include the 
ill will engendered by the long waiting 
periods and the anger caused by missed 
appointments. There were some 7 million 
man-hours of passenger delay last year. 
My distinguished colleague and friend 
Senator Warren G. Macnuson, of Wash- 
ington, has estimated that this would be 
some $50 million worth of productive 
earning time which was not performed 
last year. 

A recent study of delays on the ground 
subsequent to landing or prior to takeoff 
indicated that on the San Francisco 
International Airport alone: 

The existing facilities of the San Fran- 
cisco International Airport are nearing the 
saturation point and are inadequate to ac- 
commodate the forecast growth of future 
aeronautical activities. 


These delays cost air carriers over 
$700,000 in a 1-year period. A system 
to facilitate and improve the ground 
control of aircraft and the hardware to 
implement it is now available. A high 
FAA official has stated: 

FAA is most interested in establishing an 
airport ground guidance and control capa- 
bility at major high-density airports. How- 
ever, we are not at the present time in a 
position to fund such installations. 


The jumbo jets will tend further to 
add to the problem. Deplaning and em- 
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planing of these aircraft, arriving and 
departing within minutes of each other, 
will cause overwhelming delays and con- 
gestion. 

Twenty-three major hub airports are 
now reaching the complete saturation 
point. A short-range solution would be 
to increase the capacity of existing air- 
ports by constructing new runways and 
extending old ones wherever feasible. 

There is no doubt that the need for 
more airports is great, everyone wants 
more airports, but because of extreme 
noise, increased traffic, and other nui- 
sances, they want it in other people's 
neighborhoods. Too often in the past, air- 
ports have been badly conceived, poorly 
planned, and inconveniently situated. 
There is no doubt that entirely new 
facilities are needed but more concern 
should be given to the surrounding areas 
in such planning. 

Terminal and runway congestion can 
be relieved somewhat by removing gen- 
eral aviation from commercial terminals. 
This can be accomplished by developing 
a system of satellite airports around the 
city. Such a system would also reduce the 
hazards of any collisions between smaller 
aircraft and commercial aircraft. At a 
recent aviation gathering, Mr. Sherman 
Fairchild, an eminent figure in the avia- 
tion manufacturing community, cited the 
requirement for forward thinking in this 
problem of developing an adequate sys- 
tem of satellite airports. He referred spe- 
cifically to STOL—short takeoff/landing 
aircraft—as one of the effective answers 
to this problem and these aircraft are 
presently available. He stated in part: 

A large segment of traffic can conceivably 
be moved from existing runways to operate 
at the same airport but in short and vertical 
take-off modes thus alleviating to some ex- 
tent runway and “stack” congestion. 


I think that it is very easy to see that, 
so long as there is congestion, the air- 
ports will not be able to handle the larger 
planes because they simply will not have 
the facilities for it. The significance of 
this to the manufacturers will be that 
they will not be able to sell as many air- 
craft as would otherwise be the case. To 
the airlines, minimal delays are a neces- 
sity if they are to reduce costs and in- 
sure a reasonable return on their invest- 
ment. 

An important aspect of the aviation- 
airport problem which effective planning 
must take into account is aircraft noise. 
According to a report made public on 
August 3, 1967, by the Office of Science 
and Technology, sonic booms do not seem 
to be harmful. Nevertheless, the report 
indicates that people find sonic booms 
very difficult to get used to. They remain 
a great annoyance to those living around 
and nearby airports. 

The aircraft industry, along with 
NASA, is now developing a quieter jet 
engine. But I doubt whether this is 
enough. Consider the increase in air traf- 
fic, the great changeovers from props to 
jets, and the development of SST and 
jumbo jets—all of this will still mean 
greater noise despite the reductions which 
would be brought about by quieter jet 
engines. We must push for better flight 
procedures and more careful airport 


I have been informed that there are 
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now studies underway on how to cope 
with the noise problem around Los An- 
geles, O'Hare, and Kennedy International 
Airports. These studies are expected to 
result in proposals by the FAA and HUD. 
I look forward to these proposals in the 
hope that we can alleviate some of the 
annoyances. 

I was pleased to see that the Los An- 
geles Department of Airports is proceed- 
ing with a pilot program to soundproof 
homes near the Los Angeles International 
Airport. This is the type of program 
which may reap a significant approach 
to the noise problem. 

With the extensive economic burdens 
facing the Nation this year, money, of 
course, remains a substantial problem. 
The FAA estimates that as much as $3 
billion is needed for airport construction 
by 1971 and $6 billion by 1975, Our pres- 
ent level of funding only provides for 
$70 million per year under the Federal 
aid to airports program, and this would 
seem hopelessly short of coping with the 
problem. For these reasons, I was most 
pleased by the recent actions of the 
President and the Senate. The President 
recently called for a comprehensive Gov- 
ernment plan to expand and improve the 
Nation’s air traffic control system that 
would cost over $5 billion. Only yester- 
day, the Senate approved over $618 mil- 
lion for air traffic management and fa- 
cilities. These certainly are steps in the 
right direction. 

But money is not the only problem. 
There is also the challenge of proper 
planning. I regard it as being unfortu- 
nate that there is no planning on a na- 
tional level for the entire aviation sys- 
tem. This can be traced largely to the 
fact the Nation’s public airports, with 
very few exceptions, are under private or 
municipal control. In effect, this means a 
different program for each airport. Be- 
cause of an inability to anticipate prob- 
lems, many airports find it impossible to 
develop along with the jet age. The re- 
sult has been, and is, that many airports 
are outdated in this era. We need a pol- 
icy for the entire Nation, coordinated on 
a national level. The planning must be 
comprehensive and forward looking, 
and it must deal with the entire airport 
system. 

Problems of aircraft and passenger 
safety, traffic, congestions, delays, noise, 
runway and terminal development, au- 
tomation, and other aviation-related 
problems are all becoming more acute. 
We can effectively cope with these prob- 
lems if business and Government coordi- 
nate their efforts in responsible, imagi- 
native, and creative planning. If this 
coordination can be achieved, then 
America will be prepared to accept the 
challenge of the jet age. 

Mr. President, I hold a letter from a 
very able American, and a very good 
friend of mine, Joseph D. Caldara, major 
general, U.S. Air Force, retired, who is 
now the president of Flight Safety Foun- 
dation, Inc. He sent me an article pub- 
lished in the New York Times under date 
of September 17, 1967, entitled “FAA 
Is Pressing for More Funds in Safety 
Drive,” written by Evert Clark. I believe 
his letter and this article are relevant 
to the points I have attempted to make 
in my address. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter and the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FSF FLIGHT SAFETY FOUNDATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., September 18, 1967. 

Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Tom: An extremely interesting ac- 
count in today’s New York Times on air 
safety and the problems the FAA is having 
in funding it touches on a most critical sub- 
ject. The opening sentence, “The Federal 
Aviation Administration, fearing it cannot 
keep pace with air travel growth is fighting 
the White House for more air safety funds,“ 
is the reason for this letter. 

Over the years I have seen, sometimes to 
my horror, vital decisions affecting the 
safety of flight deferred until after an acci- 
dent or, worse yet, after a series of accidents. 
Such decisions based on emotion rather than 
analytical fact generally fall far short of pro- 
viding the necessary or even a realistic so- 
lution. 

The recent mid-air collisions, the inexcus- 
able delays that are costly in both time and 
money, and the already sorely lacking traf- 
fic control capability, as attested by our con- 
stant communications within the industry, 
point the way to additional disasters un- 
less positive action is taken now. 

The article also stated, “Only if top Ad- 
ministration officials become convinced that 
air safety might develop into a troublesome 
political issue are they believed likely to 
approve the supplemental request for funds 
for the fiscal year . to be about $100- 
million.” In addition to the political issue 
of a failure in air safety to the economic 
aspect of one accident can easily exceed the 
$100-million requested. 

While I am sending a letter similar to this 
to the President, I am taking the liberty of 
calling the very real and present danger of 
potential disaster in the air to the attention 
of each member of The Congress. As a pro- 
fessional in the discipline of air safety— 
and all we are really talking about is effi- 
cient flight—I urge you and all the members 
of The Congress to take the action necessary 
to provide this vital funding for this all-im- 
portant effort. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH D. CALDARA, 
Major General, USAF (Retired). 


FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION Is PRESSING 
FOR MORE FUNDS IN SAFETY DrivE—PLEADS 
FOR WHITE HOUSE Am To ADD TRAFFIC CON- 
TROLLERS, TOWERS AND EQUIPMENT 

(By Evert Clark) 

WASHINGTON, September 17—The Federal 
Aviation Administration, fearing it cannot 
keep pace with air travel growth, is fighting 
the White House for more air safety funds. 

To date the White House and the Budget 
Bureau have resisted the pressure. The agen- 
cy’s greatest need is for more air traffic con- 
trollers, but it also wants more money for 
control towers and electronic equipment. 

Only if top Administration officials become 
convinced that air safety might develop into 
a troublesome political issue are they believed 
likely to approve the supplemental request 
for funds for the fiscal year 1968. The amount 
involved is said to be about $100-million. 

If a denial of the request were to be fol- 
lowed by a major accident involving air 
traffic control, the safety issue could be cata- 
pulted into a political controversy. 

Congress, concerned about two midair col- 
lisions this year involving airlines, has re- 
cently shown considerable interest in air 
safety problems, 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS CONTINUE 

There were 10 fatal airline accidents in the 
first eight months of this year. The annual 
average for the last five years was 12. Crashes 
this year have taken 217 lives, compared with 
a five-year average of 293. 

The F.A.A.’s regular budget request for 
the fiscal year 1968, which has passed the 
House but not the Senate, is the first in four 
years that would permit the recruiting of 
new controllers in any volume. 

Even then the $81l-million requested 
would add only 648 controllers and 121 main- 
tenance men to the 14,000 controllers and 
maintenance men who now run the traffic 
centers and the control towers. 

But David D. Thomas, deputy adminis- 
trator, indicated that this increase was only 
about one-third of what was really needed. 
The deficiency, he said, would be made up, 
as it has been in the last few years, by ask- 
ing each controller to work harder. 

“The way air traffic is growing now, with 
the budget now before you, if each air traf- 
fic controller did exactly the same amount of 
work that he is doing this year, it would 
take 1,500 more positions than you have in 
the budget just to keep up with the traffic,” 
Mr. Thomas said. 

“We are actually expecting him to do 8 to 
10 per cent more work next year, with the 
equipment we are furnishing him and the 
improvement we are making in the traffic 
control system.” 

He explained that the productivity of the 
air traffic control system—that is, the num- 
ber of take-offs, landings and overflights it 
can handle—had already been increased by 
178 per cent of what it was in 1963, without 
the hiring of any appreciable number of 
new controllers. 

In other words the system has been able 
to handie far more traffic, partly because 
electronic aids have improved but chiefly be- 
cause individual controllers now deal with 
many more planes on a radar scope at one 
time than they ever have before. 

Agency Officials. told Congress last May of 
their “urgent” air traffic problems and said 
that they might return to ask for more 
money if conditions worsened and the Ad- 
ministration approved such a request. 

Gen. William F. McKee, the agency’s chief, 
testified that F.A.A. traffic forecasts prepared 
only a few months before had already been 
exceeded. 

“I am concerned about the number of per- 
sonnel, particularly in our air traffic control 
system,” he said. 

Since he testified, the House has acted on 
the budget request, It did not cut money 
for controllers, but it did make cuts that 
would force the agency to defer 12 new con- 
trol towers and six new radar installations. 

These improvements were planned before 
the current budget was submitted. The 
budget does not include any new money for 
further tower or radar installations. 

Typifying the Administration's budgetary 
problems, the Budget Bureau cut $70.2-mil- 
lion from the agency’s proposed 1968 request 
before the request went to Capitol Hill. 

It would have cut more, but General Mc- 
Kee made a strong plea to the President and 
the budget director that he have at least a 
handful of new controllers. 

The agency is now in the position of hav- 
ing to ask the Budget Bureau and the Pres- 
ident for still more money just to keep pace 
with traffic growth. 

It does not pretend that the supplemental 
request would permit it to go ahead of the 
problem. 


SOCIETAL IMPLICATIONS OF AC- 
CELERATING TECHNOLOGY—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR BAKER 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent address before the Association for 
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Computing Machinery, the Senator from 

Tennessee [Mr. Baker] spoke of “the 

upcoming sociotechnological revolu- 

tion.” 

Already the changes which science and 
man’s inventiveness are making in our 
living environment and in our institu- 
tions pose a threat to some of the most 
basic values of our society. 

At the same time, we know that tech- 
nology, if made to serve the long-term 
best interests of mankind, can enhance 
the quality of life and the prospects of 
achievement for each and all of us. 

I happen to know that the Senator 
from Tennessee has informed himself 
thoroughly on the societal implications 
of accelerating technology. I hope that 
other Senators will give thoughtful at- 
tention to what he had to say to the 
Association of Computing Machinery, 
for his remarks have a special meaning 
to us as legislators. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Sen- 
ator Baker’s address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text or ADDRESS BY SENATOR Howarp H. 
BAKER, JR., TENNESSEE, BEFORE ASSOCIATION 
FOR COMPUTING MACHINERY, AUGUST 30, 
1967, WAsHINGTON, D.C. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear 
and discuss a matter of mutual interest, the 
upcoming socio-technological revolution. I 
bring you the genuine regrets of my col- 
league, Senator Muskie, that he could not be 
with you today. I think it would have been 
especially appropriate and significant had 
he been your luncheon guest and had the 
opportunity to discuss the creation of a Se- 
lect Committee of the United States Senate 
for Technology and Human Environment, 8. 
Res, 68, of which he is the author. However, 
as you know, he is part of a special mission 
designated by the President to observe the 
conduct of the elections in South Vietnam. 

I am pleased to have had the opportunity 
to enthusiastically support Senator Muskie 
in this important effort, and before I discuss 
the aspects of the proposal itself, I would 
like to speak in broader terms and paint 
with a broader brush for just a moment. 

Your field of interest is as broad as the 
entire scope of the activities and the en- 
vironment of mankind, The computing sci- 
ences provide the tools and techniques which 
permit us to bring coherence and organiza- 
tion to the exploding body of knowledge 
which will directly affect every life and all 
our governmental institutions both now and 
for the future. Without the computing in- 
dustry the new burgeoning science of cyber- 
netics would be only an abstract concept and 
“the art of steersmanship,” as the American 
College Dictionary defines cybernetics, would 
be impossible of obtainment. 

In the social sciences as distinguished 
from the purely scientific, your industry and 
talents and imagination will permit us to, 
for the first time, engage in scientific and 
systematic inquiries into the nature of exist- 
ence and the form and substance of theory 
in a logical, useable and useful form. 

For the first time theoretical science, ap- 
plied science, engineering, economics and 
government are discernibly interacting, and 
thus the reason and the necessity for the 
creation of a Select Committee such as pro- 
posed by Senator Muskie in order to as- 
sure that the governing process, which in 
the democratic form is itself a computing 
machine of sorts, keeps pace with and main- 
tains an awareness of the forces and vectors 
of change and opportunity. 

Let me speak of one aspect of the socio- 
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technological revolution that is basic to all 
our considerations. 

We are about to enter an age of vast, un- 
believably cheap power. We will see the 
unlimited availability of nuclear power in the 
next few years at almost zero fuel cost. 
This production of power at zero fuel cost 
will transform our society in nearly every 
aspect, : 

As Dr. Alvin Weinberg, director of the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, has said: 
“the advent of very cheap, ubiquitous and 
inexhaustible nuclear energy, through the 
development of the breeder reactor, will make 
a qualitative change in man’s relation to 
his environment,” 

Energy is the ultimate raw material, If we 
make energy available at almost no cost, 
then we will be faced with a revaluation of 
everything that is produced. 

Even now we are working hard for imple- 
mentation of a proposal by former President 
Eisenhower and Admiral Lewis Strauss to 
provide fresh water for the strife-torn Middle 
East with nuclear power plants. This is al- 
ready practical and if adopted, will revolu- 
tionize the Middle East, hopefully bringing 
peace and prosperity to that troubled, arid 
land. 

With Breeder Reactors producing this near 
costless energy, the promise is even greater, 

But revolution is a concept that is fraught 
with peril. For, as we have-seen in the reyo- 
lutions perpetrated by man across the course 
of history, they can be for good, or they can 
be for bad. 

Every Fourth of July, we celebrate with 
pride and patriotism the American Revolu- 
tion in which our forefathers revolted against 
the mother country and declared themselves 
forever free of tyrannical oppression. 

But we also know of the revolution of the 
Fidel Castro variety where one despot is re- 
placed with an even more ruthless tyrant. 

So, revolution, if not carefully controlled, 
ean enslave rather than free. 

It is, therefore, imperative that we begin 
now to plan for the great technological reyo- 
lution which is almost upon us. 

We must make the necessary adjustments 
and preparations to assure that this revolu- 
tion works for our benefit, that it makes 
us freer, and that it does not destroy the 
basic values upon which our nation was 
founded. 

You are well aware of the fears expressed 
of the “big brotherism” aspects of the com- 
puterized society. And you've heard the hu- 
morously told accounts of people fighting 
frustrating battles against an immutable 
computer which insists on sending a bill 
which for some reason or other is erroneous. 

‘These stories and jokes are funny today. 
But tomorrow when our society becomes 
completely dependent on computerization, 
they could become nightmares, unless we 
plan for the new age computers are bring- 
ing us. 

The anguish of the economic dislocation 
in the coal mining areas of West Virginia and 
Tennessee is an illustration in miniature of 
the problems that may beset this nation on a 
much broader scale as a result of new auto- 
mative techniques, on the basis of new labor 
saving approaches. 

The plight of the coal miner is essentially 
a problem where our economy has failed to 
anticipate the disruptive impact of high 
mechanization in one industry but the new 
frontiers of science and technology threatens 
these very same economic disruptive forces 
throughout the fabric of the entire economy 
and the problem we are confronted with in 
the hills and valleys of Tennessee and West 
Virginia will be multiplied many times over 
in many other industries unless we have 
the foresight to anticipate and provide 
against these contingencies in the immediate 
years to come. 

This exciting prospect of unlimited nuclear 
energy, and all that one can see flowing from 
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it has been described by Dr, Weinberg as con- 
stituting a technological fix’—a means of 
circumventing, through technology a pro- 
foundly disturbing social problem. 

He used the case of the classical Malthusian 
dilemma. One hopes through this technology, 
he said, to buy the time the world needs to 
work the social changes which will ultimately 
be needed if we are to control the world’s 
population. 

These “technological fixes” help but they 
alone are not enough. 

To attack these problems we need a co- 
herent and coordinated approach of the 
socio-technological and political implications. 

To those of us who are not scientists or 
technicians, but politicians rooted in the ex- 
perience of people, their idiosyncrasies, their 
prejudices and vagaries, the future of auto- 
mated machines, manipulated genetic 
structures, self-contained new cities which 
recycle their own wastes and giant air- 
planes * * * the nuclear devices that produce 
costless energy, give us substantial cause 
of concern on Capitol Hill. 

And, of course, in order that no one here 
may be offended by being excluded from the 
list of these frightening projections, there 
is the cybernetic revolution, which Glenn 
Seaborg terms “the quantum jump in the 
existence of man,” which will have all man- 
ner of far-reaching effects on the individual 
and his environment. 

What we lack in the Senate, in Congress, 
in the Executive Branch, and among our 
State and local governments is a mechanism 
for inquiring into the broad impact of 
science and technology on man’s thinking, 
his health, work, living habits and individual 
security over the next fifty years. There is 
a tremendous information gap between the 
politician and the scientist. We really don't 
know where we are heading—where the 
benefits of technology can be best applied, 
and what the hazards and problems that 
may flow from such technological applica- 
tion. 

In an attempt to meet this information 
gap, Senator Muskie has proposed legislation 
which would establish in the Senate the 
Select Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment, composed of members 
from each of the standing committees most 
inyolyed with legislation affecting human 
needs. This committee would provide an ex- 
cellent forum where scientists and legisla- 
tors could face each other across the table 
and discuss the critical environmental prob- 
lems ahead and what science and technology 
can do to solve them. 

It would provide a central source of in- 
formation and analysis—not now available 
in the Senate—comprehensive information 
cutting across the technological spectrum, 
which the standing committees and mem- 
bers of the Senate would use in developing 
their legislative policies. 

This Select Committee would have 
jurisdiction over legislation or powers of 
legislative oversight, but its reports and rec- 
ommendations covering essential environ- 
mental problems could well become a foun- 
dation for development of national goals 
and planning involving science and tech- 
nology as key ingredients in building a mod- 
ern America. 

We are well along with our scientific and 
technological planning and programming, 
our system ent, our cybernetic 
progress in the military and defense sec- 
tors, and in our efforts to put a man on the 
moon. There have been problems in these 
sectors, but extraordinary minds and ma- 
chines have worked to solve them. 

But what does the next fifty years of 
science and technology hold for man on 
earth? Is he to be consigned to the ghettos, 
stalled in traffic, choked by poisoned atmos- 
phere, and subjected to the continuing noise, 
strain, speed tension and social instability 
of our increasingly crowded urban and 
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suburban environments? Can he be released, 
at least in part, from these intolerable con- 
ditions, from the kind of scientific effort that 
is going forward so energetically in the space 
and defense fields? And if we bring in the 
scientists and the technologists, and their 
21st Century equipment and ideas, do we 
have the type of governmental structure and 
administrative process to implement effec- 
tively the rebuilding process? How much of 
our concepts of free enterprise, of individual 
freedom and initiative and of democratic 
decision-making will have to be forfeited in 
order to plan and to build a new American 
society along scientific lines? 

These are hard questions requiring some 
very hard decisions. But the internal condi- 
tions of many areas urban and rural in this 
country are getting so serious that we are 
going to have to make these decisions sooner 
than we think. Hopefully, a Select Commit- 
tee on Technology and the Human Environ- 
ment can help us along the way. 

All the witnesses that appeared before our 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions to comment on the resolution were 
optimistic—that we have—or are rapidly 
building—the scientific capability to solve 
environmental problems. 

Again, the question—to what extent will 
the “technological fix” impair the demo- 
cratic decision-making process, and reduce 
individual freedom? Could it be that we as 
legislators representing a hundred and 
ninety million people are looked into a tech- 
nological system over which in the long run 
we are powerless to control? 

Many witnesses see this high energy 
civilization coming on us before we may be 
ready to cope with it. They see the impact 
of trillions of kilowatt hours of low cost 
electricity spread across our Nation by mas- 
sive interconnecting grids as revolutionizing 
nearly every facet of our American life. 

They picture cities built in the nature of a 
closed system, powered by huge atomic reac- 
tors which will breed their own fuel run by 
automation. These cities could produce their 
own materials, recycle their water, sewage, 
and industrial waste, have modern efficient 
heating, housing and transportation facili- 
ties, and concentrate heavily on education, 
research and development, along with serv- 
ice industries as contrasted to productive 
industry. 

Other than atomic power, computeriza- 
tion would be at the heart of the operations 
of such a city. The computer complex would 
be the city’s largest decision-making body. 

What kind of a government would such a 
city have? What kind of political decisions 
would be needed? What kind of competition 
would there be? How much private owner- 
ship? How much individual freedom would 
a person have? There are many interesting 
questions here, which no doubt a Select Com- 
mittee would consider. 

Never before in our Nation's history has 
it been quite so critical that we shorten the 
10- to 20-year gap between basic research 
discoveries and their practical applications. 
Never has it been quite so critical that Con- 
gress legislate intelligently so that taxpayers, 
impatient to achieve effective solutions to 
a myriad of social problems, get their money's 
worth from each dollar spent. 

The Select Committee will be a major first 
step in preparing for this technological revo- 
lution I have discussed with you today. But 
an important next step should be given im- 
mediate consideration, perhaps as the first 
major inquiry of the Select Committee. 

This would be the question of establishing 
coherent National Socio-Technological In- 
stitutes that could mobilize around the great 
social problems that mar the quality of our 
life. Such institutes would be concerned 
with the city, with race relations, with crime, 
with civil defense and with the environment. 
The institutes would have both social sci- 
entists and technologists working in daily 
give-and-take, exchanging views and keeping 
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each other honest. Some of the institutes 
might represent a redeployment of existing 
government laboratories but others would 
spring up anew. Some might be university- 
connected; others would have no such con- 
nection. But, above all, the institutes would 
have a coherence in their attacks on these 
profoundly different questions, 

The thought that I really want to leave 
with you in summing up is that all of us— 
you in the computer manufacturing indus- 
try—we in the Congress—have got to do a 
great deal more thinking about where science 
and technology is leading us, and what kind 
of mechanism we can devise for coordinating 
the information as to what is happening, and 
what benefits and hazards are developing as 
a result of all this activity. 

Second, the time is long overdue for the 
development of national goals and planning 
with respect to relationship between our 
scientific and technological achievement and 
the improvement of our human environment. 
We can no longer rely on Federal grants in aid 
and State and local administrators to solve 
the problems of our cities. Science and in- 
dustry have got to be brought into the pic- 
ture. 

Third, we have to think seriously about the 
kind of creative Federal system of government 
that will best serve our needs in the 21st Cen- 
tury, preserving to the greatest extent pos- 
sible individual freedom, and the democratic 
process of decision-making. 

And finally, we must develop a national 
purpose, to which everyone is dedicated—to 
rebuild, refurbish, rejuvenate this Nation at 
every level of human activity to reduce the 
widening gap between affluence and despair 
that is threatening the strength of this Na- 
tion as we approach the 21st Century. 


MORMON TABERNACLE—A CEN- 
TURY OF HISTORY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, today 
marks the 100th birthday of one of the 
world's great religious landmarks—the 
historic Mormon Tabernacle on Temple 
Square in Salt Lake City. 

It was on October 6, 1867, that the 
Mormon leader Brigham Young called 
to order the first meeting held in the 
building. It was a general conference of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. Since then, the church has held 
within its walls such semiannual gather- 
ings every year, and they are now seen 
and heard around the world through the 
wonders of modern communications. 

Many of the world’s great personalities 
have visited or spoken in the tabernacle, 
including at least 11 Presidents of the 
United States. 

Numerous other world statesmen, edu- 
cators, clergymen of other denomina- 
tions, and other dignitaries have felt 
honored to occupy its tiered stand. Mil- 
lions of visitors have made it a “must” 
stop when touring the intermountain 
area. 

The elliptically shaped edifice, which 
seats 8,000, is perhaps best known for 
the famous 375-voice choir of the same 
name which it houses. The Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir has presented nation- 
wide broadcasts since 1949—the oldest 
continuously presented musical program 
on radio. It is heard each Sunday morn- 
ing, along with “The Spoken Word” by 
Richard L. Evans. 

Experts on sound have acclaimed the 
uniquely structured building as having 
some of the finest acoustics in existence. 
This complemented by its huge organ of 
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11,558 individual pipes, has provided an 
excellent setting for many of the world’s 
great instrumental and vocal musicians 
who have performed in the tabernacle. 

However, most important of all, the 
tabernacle stands today as a monument 
to the faith and perseverence of a people 
who—when driven from the East by 
religious persecution—preferred to face 
the unknowns of an untamed West 
rather than relinquish their cherished 
beliefs. 

An article detailing the construction 
of the Mormon Tabernacle was published 
in the September 30, 1967, “Church 
News” section of the Salt Lake Deseret 
News. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TABERNACLE: NOTED BUILDING Has A BIRTHDAY 
(By George L. Scott) 

The historic Salt Lake Tabernacle on Tem- 
ple Square is 100 years old this October. It 
still stands as the main gathering place of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. In 1867, the Tabernacle had the fresh- 
ness of new construction when President 
Brigham Young called the first conference 
to order on Oct. 6. 

It had taken two years to plan and four 
years to build. Much work was still to be done 
although it was serviceable at that time for 
the conference session. 

William H. Folsom and Truman O. Angell, 
architects, and Henry Grow, master me- 
chanic, with hundreds of pioneer builders 
took pride in their part of the work. 

The huge Tabernacle auditorium, ellipti- 
cal in shape, 250 feet long, 150 feet wide, and 
80 feet in height, rested upon pillars or 
buttresses of red sandstone quarried from the 
mountains east of Salt Lake City. 

These buttresses stand 10 feet to 12 feet 
apart in the whole circumference of the 
building and support wooden arches that 
span the 150-foot width. It is the largest 
work of timber roof framing surviving in 
this country today. 

Despite its enormous size, the Tabernacle 
was constructed completely by hand. All 
materials were hand-fashioned because of 
the lack of shops, foundries and mills in the 
infant Mormon settlement during those 
years. 

The cornerstone was laid in July of 1864. 

Crews of men, sometimes totaling 250, 
worked on the Tabernacle as carpenters and 
masons plus a crew of 70 plasterers. 

One of the most interesting aspects in its 
construction was the knowhow of a convert 
bridge builder, Henry Grow. He had built a 
bridge over the Jordan River using a patented 
system of construction known as the Reming- 
ton latticed bridge in which planking and 
pegs were used. 

He gained permission from the Reming- 
ton inventor to use this pattern of construc- 
tion to build the Tabernacle roof. Today, 
those planks and pegs bound with rawhide 
which made the Tabernacle roof possible, are 
still used. 

The bridge-like arches spring from 13 piers 
at each end of the Tabernacle, forming semi- 
circles and join with other arches that rise 
from 30 piers on the north and south sides. 
Height from the floor to the ceiling is 70 feet. 
The bridge-like structural work between ceil- 
ing and roof is 10 feet thick. 

With the arches in place, lath tacked on 
with imported nails, the big plaster crews 
of men went to work. They used plaster em- 
bedded with horse and cattle hair, which 
was laid on the lath nailed to rafters and in 
turn to little wooden hangers suspended be- 
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low the lower-most struts, braces and the 
ribs of the 1 system. 

The underside of the rafters was cut to 
conform to the profile of the ceiling’s vault 
curve. 

Oddly enough, there has been little crack- 
ing of the hair reinforced plaster and since 
the double shell of the roof and ceiling pro- 
vides ideal protection of the structural sys- 
tem, there has been little, if any, deteriora- 
tion of the framing units. 

No plate glass was available for Tabernacle 
windows, so the builders placed smaller win- 
dow panes in frames between the piers which 
added up to a total of 2,500 lights of glass— 
a window-cleaning task that would make any 
housewife shudder. 

The gallery was not built until 1870. It 
circles the entire Tabernacle except the choir 
seats. This had a pleasing effect in reducing 
the feeling of vast emptiness overhead in 
addition to adding hundreds of seats which 
brought the total seating capacity to 8,000. 
The gallery measures 395 feet from one end 
to the other and is 30 feet wide. It is sup- 
ported by 72 columns. 

Years later a children’s room was provided 
at the back where mothers could take young- 
ters whose voices, when not controlled, could 
be heard all over the Tabernacle. 

The Tabernacle’s simple lines keep it a 
major point of interest for tourists as it is 
distinctive from other houses of worship. 

Unlike today, Church authorities in 1867 
did not know what acoustical problems they 
would encounter as they assembled in the 
Tabernacle. 

President Young made preliminary tests 
speaking to different persons in various parts 
of the Tabernacle before services began for 
the first time to find out how the speaker 
could be heard. 

Today, the remarkable acoustics of the 
Tabernacle astound the thousands of tour- 
ists who listen to a pin drop on the pulpit. 

Little do they know of the scientific work 
and hard labor that made it possible for 
them to hear the tick of the pin that is 
dropped, even when they are in the rear of 
the Tabernacle, 200 feet from the pulpit. 

Neither did the pioneers dream that their 
Tabernacle would be the center of worship 
for people all over the world by means of 
radio and TV, now operating on a color-TV 
basis, 

This technical equipment is now stationed 
in a studio just below the south side of the 
choir seats. TV stations in 49 states will 
carry the voices of General Authorities and 
the Tabernacle Choir to millions of people. 

A closed-circuit radio will carry the Satur- 
day night's priesthood meeting to stakes and 
missions in the United States and Canada. 

The Church-owned shortwave radio sta- 
tion WNYW in New York also will beam con- 
ference sessions to Europe, Africa and Latin 
America in English, German, Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

This is in contrast to the fact that it took 
nearly four years to build the Tabernacle 
before the railroad had reached Utah and all 
imported material had to be hauled in with 
ox teams from the Missouri River. 

Thick wooden shingles which shed rain 
and snow for 63 years gave way to a new 
metallic covering in the 1930s. 

Original cost of the building was approxi- 
mately $300,000, not including the cost of the 
organ, 

The Tabernacle organ, which has been en- 
larged several times since its original in- 
stallation, had one-third of its initial 2,000 
pipes installed for the first meeting. The 
organ casement was then only 15 feet high 
but reached upward of 40 feet when com- 
pleted. While not completely tuned, they 
were able to use the organ to accompany the 
first Tabernacle Choir. 

Joseph Ridges, instructed by Brigham 
Young to build an organ for the Tabernacle, 
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was able to take only $900 from Church 
funds when he went to New York and Boston 
to purchase items for the organ that could 
not be manufactured in Utah. 

These items included spring wire, thin 
sheet brass, soft fluff leather for the valves, 
ivory for the keys and other items. These 
were brought to Salt Lake by ox team from 
the nearest railroad. 

Mr. Ridges described the building of the 
organ at a testimonial in his honor. He said: 

“We wanted immense quantities of glue, 
so we made banks of fires just outside the 
Tabernacle walls and put on big iron pots. 
We wanted cow hides to chop up and boil 
down into glue. We got them. The cows 
simply died. We also wanted calves’ skins to 
hinge the ribs of the great bellows and, well, 
the calves died also.” 

The organ builder said there was not a 
man in Utah who knew the first thing about 
an organ, He had to teach each of the 10 
assistants who aided him in building the 
organ. 

Although preliminary work had begun in 
1866, the base of the organ was not laid in 
the Tabernacle until the summer of 1867. 

The organ had two manuals, the great and 
swell, both heavily filled and the pipes on 
large scale. The pipes numbered upward of 
2,000. Today the organ has 11,588 pipes— 
one of the world’s largest organs. 

The organ’s design, described in an 1868 
edition of the Deseret News, stated. The 
front will be formed with flutings, panels, 
and pillars in the Corinthian style, taste- 
fully carved and crowned with pyramidal 
tops .. . which will rise over 40 feet above 
the floor. ...” 

“We can’t preach the Gospel unless we have 
good music,” said President Brigham Young. 

It was not until 1869 that the work on the 
Tabernacle and the organ neared an end. 
Dedication of the Tabernacle, however, did 
not take place as a formal place of worship 
until the October -onference of 1875. 

At first the organ was pumped by hand 
prior to 1875 when a large waterwheel was 
installed in the basement of the Tabernacle 
to pump air into the organ. Water was taken 
from City Creek which at that time ran along 
North Temple Street. Electricity eventually 
replaced the waterwheel production of air 
for the organ pipes. 

Few of today’s members realize that there 
was another tabernacle on Temple Square, 
also with an organ, before the present Taber- 
nacle was constructed. 

It is now known as “The Old Tabernacle,” 
finished in 1852. Its adobe walls stood on a 
rock foundation in the southwest corner of 
Temple Square. It measured 126 feet in 
length and 64 feet in width, had a sloping 
roof covered with wooden shingles and seat- 
ing for 2,500. The original Tabernacle Choir 
was organized in this building and sang reg- 
ularly at Sunday meetings. 

This “old” tabernacle was torn down in 
1877 to make room for the present Assembly 
Hall on Temple Square. 

There have been times when the Taber- 
nacle was endangered. 

On March 14, 1959, a flash fire threatened 
serious trouble when a light globe set a drop 
cloth on fire, 

The fire was discovered by Ray Loveless of 
KSL who with Roy M. Darley, organist, 
sounded the alarm and then put out the fire 
with a fire extinguisher before fire trucks 
arrived. 

Damage was caused in 1962 when two 
sprinkler pipes burst above the ceiling, caus- 
ing seepage. 

The following year, the Tabernacle was in- 
sulated against fire with new insulation in 
the eaves and partitions to aid in tempera- 
ture control and fire protection. More than 
10,000 square feet of rock wol insulation was 
placed over the rafters, sprinkling pipes and 
partitions. 
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In the same year, a coat of paint placed 
over the outside stone walls of the Tabernacle 
was removed, restoring the original look of 
the stone walls and buttresses. 

Today, as “The Saints Come Marching 
Home,” they will enter their 100-year-old 
Tabernacle with a feeling of pride for its 
sturdy walls, newly renovated interior, 
painted walls and varnished benches but 
above all—its memories of a great pioneer 


heritage. 


THE SLEEPER OF THE 89TH CON- 
GRESS GOES TO WORK 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, 2 years ago, when President 
Johnson signed the State Technical 
Services Act, he predicted that the act 
would “do for the American business- 
man what the great Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service has done for the American 
farmer. It will put into their hands the 
latest ideas and methods, the fruits of 
research and development.” The Presi- 
dent referred to the act as the “sleeper” 
of the 89th Congress. 

Today, I am happy to report that the 
“sleeper” of the 89th Congress has gone 
to work, and that in the State of North 
Carolina an outstanding job has been 
done. This program is funded, in part, by 
Federal moneys, but the actual transfer 
of new technology is accomplished 
through State and local organizations, 
and the success of the effort depends 
upon local initiative, direction, leader- 
ship, and support. 

Recently, Dr. H. F. Robinson, dean for 
research at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, reported on some of the projects 
underway at the university. I should like 
to describe a few examples, to give the 
flavor of this program, and to illustrate 
what has been happening since this ex- 
perimental program went into effect. 

More than 1,000 persons enrolled in 
television courses teaching industrial 
statistics and industrial engineering. 

A manufacturer of brass products was 
experiencing a high reject rate. Investi- 
gation revealed the problem to have its 
origin in contamination of a solvent used 
in his production process. With the prob- 
lem pinpointed, it was soon remedied, 
and rejects were practically stopped. 

A firm making ornamental concrete 
products had a breakage-in-handling 
problem. The problem was solved by mak- 
ing changes in the ratio of the raw mate- 
rials mix, and in the processing methods. 

A furniture manufacturer had profit 
margin problems, in spite of a good line 
of products. He solved the problem by 
getting the latest technical know-how 
on cost estimating, and on breakeven 
analyses for his output. 

These case histories by no means tell 
the whole story of North Carolina and 
State technical services. However, it is 
abundantly clear that this pioneering at- 
tempt to extend the benefits of advanced 

throughout the country has 
already demonstrated its value. 


FIRST MEETING OF PEASE CHAP- 
TER OF AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a kick- 
off dinner was held at Pease Air Force 
Base, Portsmouth, N.H., on September 16, 
marking the first meeting of the newly 
chartered Pease Chapter of the Air Force 
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Association. Principal speaker on this 
occasion was Lt. Gen. Jack L. Catton, 
U.S. Air Force, one of the most able and 
distinguished of our ranking military 
leaders. 

An extremely fine commentary on 
General Catton was published in the 
Exeter, N.H., News-Letter of Thursday, 
September 21. It was written by this fine 
newspaper’s highly knowledgeable pub- 
lisher, Mr. James P. Lynch. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his column, entitled 
“Down in Our Corner,” be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

As Mr. Lynch points out, this was in 
the nature of a homecoming for the gen- 
eral, whose skill and dedication helped 
build for Pease its reputation as one of 
our great, if not our greatest, air base 
facilities. He was a welcome visitor in- 
deed, and I am sure he knows that New 
Hampshire’s latchstring is always out to 
him. 

Mr. Lynch describes General Catton 
as “a man of destiny” and that may well 
be so. I would heartily concur that he 
does not know the meaning of defeat, no 
matter how difficult the odds, and I have 
no doubt that he will have continued 
success wherever his future course is 
charted, whether it involves increasing 
responsibilities as a military decision- 
maker or whether he eventually directs 
his talents to industry or politics. Of one 
thing we can be sure, Jack Catton will 
continue to make immense contributions 
to the good of our Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Down In OUR CORNER 
(By James P. Lynch) 

“If you think the many outstanding 
changes during the past 10 to 15 years have 
been spectacular then they are nothing in 
comparison with the various plans in the 
making for the next 10 to 15 years.” 

These were the words expressed by Lt. Gen. 
Jack J. Catton, USAF, deputy chief of staff, 
plans and resources, at the kick-off dinner 
of the Air Force Association last Saturday 
night at Pease Air Force Base. 

General Catton, a former division com- 
mander at Pease, seemed to be delivering a 
challenge as well as words of advice. He talks 
from several years’ military experience and 
not from hearsay. 

To many his address lent encouragement 
for what lies ahead. His positive approach in 
these confusing times is a good illustration 
that this great nation is not short of excep- 
tional leaders. 

While his speech was devoted strictly to 
our military position, it could also be con- 
sidered a warning to the people to exercise 
extreme caution in choosing elective officials. 

His projection of our future accomplish- 
ments makes it compulsory that we avoid a 
negative approach. There can be no com- 
promise. 

This is true not only in matters concerning 
the military, but also political, statesman- 
ship and business decisions. 

At present General Catton is part of that 
military complex called the Pentagon. He is 
one of many thousands who go about their 
business each day attempting to keep this 
nation in the lead. 

RETURNING “HOME” 

When General Catton arrived at Pease Sat- 
urday it was in a sense returning home. 
While stationed here he was considered one 
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of the best ambassadors in the state. He liked 
New Hampshire, and he wanted everyone to 
know this. 

His assignment was too short, although 
mili it was considered of average 
duration. But insofar as General Catton is 
concerned, he was always classified as one 
of the greatest men in uniform to come to 
the area. 

NOT FORGOTTEN 

While he no longer directs the destiny of 
Pease, he is still looked upon as one of the 
leaders by those who knew him while he was 
here. 

Undoubtedly a number of those who lis- 
tened to him the other evening felt more 
confident of this country’s future, because 
men like General Catton are the decision- 


makers. 


He was not here the other evening to seek 
glory or praise but rather to express his per- 
sonal and quite experienced views on cir- 
cumstances confronting our nation in the 
past, the present and the future. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


General Catton’s successful rise may sound 
like a Horatio Alger story, but in reality it 
typifies the opportunities available to the 
people of this country. 

It was no easy task for the general, espe- 
cially since he was a polio victim. While this 
did create an obstacle, he proved he could 
conquer the situation, 

When he was assigned to Pease he was the 
youngest general in the Air Force. Eventually 
he lost this recognition because time does not 
stand still. Nor did General Catton. 


ASSIGNED TO HEADQUARTERS 


After a few interim assignments, the Cat- 
ton address was shifted to the Pentagon. 
Also the one star of a brigadier general was 
replaced by the two stars of a major general. 
Then this summer there was another star 
added and he became lieutenant general. 

While the advancements brought greater 
recognition, they also meant further respon- 
sibilities. But General Catton is a man who 
likes to face challenges and then conquer 
them. His whole career has proven it. 


UNFORTUNATE SITUATION 


The genial general is not a resident of New 
Hampshire which, indeed, is unfortunate. 
Nor is his scope of thinking limited to state 
boundaries. 

He is a man of vision who believes in the 
future of his country. More important, he is 
helping shape its destiny. 

In the days ahead both political parties 
would do well if they kept their eyes on peo- 
ple like this young general. He would be 
a great asset to either party. 

While his subject of conversation is pri- 
marily on national and international mat- 
ters, he always avoids getting into discussion 
of politics and politicians. 

NO DESIRE 


To him this is another field, and he has no 
desire to be a political general. He has the 
utmost faith in his branch of the military 
service, and dedicates himself to this cause. 

Yet, while he is projecting the future for 
10 and 15 years, it may be wise for the polit- 
ical opportunists to have their eyes on these 
men of destiny. 

General Catton is impressive without at- 
tempting to play the role. He indeed would 
be able to establish an exceptional image if, 
in time, he chose a political career, 

NOTHING NEW 

He would not be the first military officer 
who turned to politics once out of the serv- 
ice Some have been successful, while others 
met defeat. 

Insofar as he is concerned, his history has 
proven that he odds favor him with victory. 
Some say that Jack Catton doesn't know 
what the word defeat means. They could bs 
accurate. 

The primary reason is because he is not 
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willing to lose when he knows more effort 
will produce success. 

Unfortunately when men of his ability get 
out of the service, they are quickly grabbed 
by private industry for a lucrative position. 
Elective office cannot compete with the high 
salaries available outside. 


WILLING TO SACRIFICE 


Yet many of these men have demonstrated 
they are willing to sacrifice high remunera- 
tion in order to serve their country in the 
military. Thus, they should be encouraged to 
enter a field where they can continue to 
serve. 

If we are to face the challenge ahead so 
aptly described by General Catton the other 
evening, then it is quite necessary that we 
strengthen not only our military manpower 
but also our political structure. 

REMOVING BARRIERS 


In doing so it would open an avenue of 
interest to many of the leaders of the former 
group. They want to see a strong front on 
the military scale. They have much to offer, 
too, in assuring similar strength in the polit- 
ical field. 

Unfortunately some quarters would prefer 
to avoid encouraging career military men to 
actively participate in politics after they 
leave the service. This is detrimental to the 
welfare of the country. 


OPEN INVITATION 


Politics should be an organization of inclu- 
sion not exclusion. Everyone should be en- 
couraged to actively participate not 1 in 
the election but also in the 

There are those who prefer to avoid pee 
involved in the latter in order not to com- 
mit themselves in regard to party designa- 
tion. In doing so they are allowing political 
bosses to make the choice of primary candi- 
dates, and thus they must be satisfied with 
the results. 


FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE BILL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
yesterday’s edition of the Washington 
Evening Star contained an excellent 
column by David Braaten which puts the 
Federal election campaign finance bill in 
its proper perspective. 

Mr. Braaten points out that this meas- 
ure is more popularly referred to as the 
“Great Treasury Raid of 1967” and that 
it would compel the taxpayers to put 
their money in the political pot. 

As I have already noted in this 
Chamber, I am unalterably opposed to 
this proposed legislation, and I believe my 
feelings are shared by an overwhelming 
majority of the American people. I hope 
the Senate will reject the bill. 

I bring the column to the attention of 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue “RIGHT” To SUPPORT POLITICIANS 
(By David Braaten) 

Assuming that Congress passes the “Honest 
Election Law of 1967"—and with a title like 
that, who can afford to vote against it?—a 
major step toward reform in the American 
electoral system will have been taken. 

The “Great Treasury Raid of 1967“ to 
give the campaign-subsidy bill its less popu- 
lar, if more accurate, name—will result in 
disbursement of roughly $40 million to 
candidates of the two major parties next 
year, helping them fill the gap between 
campaign expenditures and the largesse of 
wealthy friends and other favor seekers. 

It may be no coincidence that the sum is 
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the same as that being put up for rat control. 
After all, the campaign-fund bill's backers 
Treason, who would begrudge politicians the 
amount of money being allocated to rats? 

The historic significance of the campaign- 
subsidy bill is that it will mark the point at 
which the American voter is finally going 
to be penalized directly for voting. The more 
we vote, the more we pay, the bill provides. 

That is how far the democratic process has 
progressed from the days when a man could 
expect to collect five bucks or a couple of 
glasses of whiskey every time he voted. 

The change was inevitable, of course, once 
they began off voting booths, 
thus preventing the buyer from making sure 
the seller was living up to his end of the 
transaction. Office seekers were then forced 
to rely on the indirect payola, the campaign 
promise that appealed to the voter's special 
interest. 

It didn’t take long for the electorate to 
realize that this kind of bribe was unenforce- 
able, but by then the remorseless illogic of 
the thing had taken over. It was impossible 
to reverse the trend and go back to the good 
old honest vote purchase system. 

Now, the traditional American view had 
always been that seekers after public office 
were, through no particular fault of their 
own, less fortunate members of society, to be 
pitied and cared for by the productive citi- 
zens of the community. “The politicians we 
always have with us,” was the phrase. 

Yet somehow, when nobody was looking, 
they achieved a state of equality with the 
voters. They got to the point where they 
were demanding and expecting support as a 
right, instead of begging and hoping for it as 
a boon. Some people blame it all on Franklin 
Roosevelt, but this is probably unfair. 

At any rate, once the politicians discovered 
such bureaucratic devices as the voice vote, 
executive orders, confidential caucuses and 
supplemental appropriations, voter control 
was finished. Undeclared Asian wars and the 
Rayburn House Office Building should really 
have come as no surprise. 

The campaign-subsidy bill is simply the 
end result of a process that began when Con- 
gress first realized it could raise its own sal- 
aries, pad the payroll with relatives and 
pocket unspent petty cash from the station- 
ery allowance—all without a rollcall. 

Last spring, Senator Russell Long, in a 
quixotic attempt to turn the clock back, tried 
to make the campaign-subsidy system volun- 
tary, requiring a taxpayer’s conscious deci- 
sion to allot $1 to the political pot. But the 
crux of the new welfare-campaign philosophy 
is that the contributor-taxpayer must have 
no option. That way, the politician-recipients 
realize, lies party bankruptcy. Thus Long’s 
effort was doomed from the start. 

There are some who worry about the social 
implications of campaign handouts. Why, 
they ask, would a political candidate go out 
and work for his campaign funds when he 
can just sit back and collect all he needs from 
the government. Where is the incentive? 

An y pernicious feature of the sub- 
sidy bill, the critics feel, is that funds will go 
to both parties impartially. No longer will 
success at the polls be rewarded and failure 
punished, in the old American manner. What 
can be better calculated to sap a politician’s 
self-reliance, his good old-fashioned get-up- 
and-go? 

And finally, thoughtful observers point to 
the alarming trend among American politi- 
cians toward office seeking as a way of life. 
Already there are third and fourth genera- 
tion campaigners cropping up in some con- 
stituencies. Should this be encouraged? As 
someone, probably wise old Ben Franklin, 
phrased it: “Once a man hath supped at the 
publick trough, it be hard indeede to wean 
him away to honest pursuits.” 

Yet the logic of the campaign-subsidy sys- 
tem, is inescapable: If public office is a pub- 
lic trust, should not the seeking of it be a 
private right? 
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WRONG DISCOUNT RATES CREATE 
ECONOMIC DISLOCATIONS AND 
INFLATIONARY PRESSURES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an- 
other leading analyst has noted that cur- 
rent Government discount rate policies 
lead to serious resource misallocations. 
According to Robert L. Banks, a spe- 
— in the economics of transporta- 

ion: 

The method by which the interest/dis- 
count rate is determined is inappropriate 
and ought to be changed. 


At present, there is a significant gap 
between the discount rate applied by the 
Government to its projects and the rate 
employed in the private sector. The Gov- 
ernment rate, based on the historical 
coupon rate on long-term securities, is 
3 ½ percent at the present time; in com- 
parison, the relevant private sector rate 
is at least 10 percent and, in a good many 
instances, as high as 15 percent. 

In a paper submitted to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Economy in Government, which has been 
studying the programing-planning- 
budgeting system—PPBS—Mr. Banks 
says that the low Government discount 
rate leads “to faulty economic evaluation. 
A new formula is needed.” 

Mr. Banks is not alone in feeling that 
the Government system of discount rate 
formulation is wrong, and that it creates 
untimely economic dislocations. In testi- 
mony before the Economy in Govern- 
ment Subcommittee, a panel of three top 
economists strongly emphasized that vir- 
tually all the economics profession agree 
that the Government’s policy is very un- 
realistic and wasteful. This is a powerful 
indictment. 

When the “wrong” discount rate is used 
in benefit/cost analysis, some projects 
which would never be considered are ap- 
proved. These projects then compete for 
scarce resources with higher-return in- 
vestments in the private sector creating 
economic dislocations and inflationary 
pressures. 

Congress holds the legislative responsi- 
bility to approve only those projects 
which can contribute positively to a sta- 
ble economy. Utilization of the low dis- 
count rate in public works programs 
alone is wasting billions of dollars each 
year. It is up to Congress to act now to 
stop this dangerous drain on the econ- 
omy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Banks’ paper, entitled “The Role of the 
Discount/Interest Rate in Evaluating the 
Economic Efficiency of Government Fi- 
nanced Transportation Projects,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Tue ROLE or THE DISCOUNT/INTEREST RATE 
In EVALUATING THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 
or GOVERNMENT-FINANCED TRANSPORTATION 
PROJECTS 

(By Robert L. Banks) 

My name is Robert L. Banks. I am a trans- 
portation consultant specializing in eco- 
nomics of the several modes of transporta- 
tion. I appreciate the opportunity to discuss 
the question of the appropriate incerest, or 
discount rate to be used in assessing the eco- 
nomic feasibility of government investment 
in transportation projects. 

My comments will be directed specifically 
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at the discount/interest rate used in evaluat- 
ing water resource projects. Analysis in this 
area is probably more advanced than in most 
other areas, and the techniques employed 
therefore point the way for studying other 
government investment projects. It is par- 
ticularly important that this path finding 
analysis conform to sound economic prin- 
ciples. 

In constructing the benefit-cost ratios 
which it presents to the Congress as a part 
of the appropriation procedure, the Corps 
of Engineers computes average annual bene- 
fits by a discounting process, and these are 

with average annual cost of oper- 
ation plus interest and amortization com- 
puted in the manner of an equal-payment 
mortgage. The same discount/interest rate 
is used for both purposes. 

Although I am particularly concerned with 
water resource evaluation, my comments 
would be relevant to appraisal of other gov- 
ernment projects, especially where a choice 
between alternative investments is involved. 

What brings me before you is my belief 
that the method by which the interest/dis- 
count rate is determined is inappropriate 
and ought to be changed. Since publication 
of Senate Document No. 97 in 1962 the dis- 
count rate has been “based upon the average 
rate of interest payable by the Treasury on 
interest bearing marketable securities of the 
United States outstanding at the end of the 
fiscal year preceding such computation 
which, upon original issue, had terms to 
maturity of 15 years or more.“ 

This formula has produced a rate of 3% 

percent for use over the past several years. 
I believe this rate to be unrealistic at pres- 
ent; its use can lead only to faulty economic 
evaluation. A new formula is needed. 
The paramount objection to continued 
use of the present formula is the subject 
of the balance of my testimony, but an in- 
cidental objection is the use of cowpon rates 
of interest, rather than yields in application 
of the formula. The 3% percent was cal- 
culated by the Treasury Department on the 
basis of coupon rates. Such rates are a 
fiction; rarely do securities sell at precisely 
their coupon rate. Yield, on the other hand, 
is a measure of the cost of borrowing. If 
in benefit-cost calculations the cost of bor- 
rowing by long term debt is to be deter- 
mined by the interest rate (which I will 
argue against), the cost should at least be 
computed on the basis of bond yields, not 
coupon rates. 

Before proceeding, I should also make 
clear that the issue of proper interest rates 
to be used in evaluating the economics of 
governmentally financed projects, which is 
the subject of my testimony, should not be 
confused with the question of what interest 
rates the government should charge for its 
various loan programs. The latter issue is 
beyond the scope of my testimony. I am 
concerned only with the rates employed in 
evaluating economic feasibility of public 
works projects. This is a separate issue and 
can be discussed most fruitfully in isolation 
from the heat of controversy which so often 
surrounds the question of rates charged by 
the government. 


I. BACKGROUND 


The selection of an appropriate rate has 
had considerable attention in academic cir- 
cles for the past several years, and is in- 
creasingly recognized as a national issue. As 
the government sector grows larger in the 
national economy, and more and more pub- 
lic money is invested, the urgency becomes 


1 Policies, Standards and Procedures in the 
Formulation, Evaluation, and Review of 
Plans for Use and Development of Water and 
Related Land Resources, The President’s 
Water Resources Council, Senate Document 
No. 97, 87th Congress, 2nd Session, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 29, 1962, p. 12. 
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greater than ever before. Moreover, the new 
planning and programming approach to 
budgeting which involves appraisal of alter- 
natives, places a premium on well-founded 
inputs, one of which is the discount rate at 
which intertemporal differences are equal- 
ized. 

One of our national goals is efficiency in 
the use of our resources. Misunderstanding 
of government investment projects stems in 
part from the vagueness of specifying goals 
of social welfare functions and confusion 
surrounding means of achieving them. Na- 
tional welfare goals are, of course, manifold. 
The goal of efficiency, with which I am con- 
cerned, involves the maximization of social 
output over time for any given input of re- 
sources. In benefit-cost analysis, decision- 
makers want to maximize the present value 
of total benefits less that of total costs. 
The aim is to achieve an economically ef- 
ficient allocation of limited resources. 

Another, and different, goal might be to 
minimize the inequality of income distribu- 
tion among regions or social classes. In the 
establishment of the Area Redevelopment 
Agency and its successor, the Economic De- 
velopment Administration, for example, this 
objective was quite clear. Not so clear is the 
tendency for waterway development projects 
sometimes to be authorized for similar rea- 
sons, but clothed in a favorably benefit-cost 
ratio and ostensibly approved as an eco- 
nomically sound project. Good management 
requires that even when a goal other than 
efficiency is held paramount, the benefits 
and costs be properly measured so that the 
true net costs or benefits are known. Eco- 
nomic efficiency may be secondary in con- 
sidering a particular project, but it may 
still have a bearing on the method by which 
the social objective is achieved. 

There are any number of goals other than 
economic efficiency which also might be fos- 
tered through public investment in water- 
ways and other forms of intercity or urban 
transportation. Some, such as the goals of 
the Northeast Corridor High Speed Ground 
Transportation Project, the Federal airport 
and air navigation facility programs, urban 
transport measures and the supersonic air 
transport program have been pursued with- 
out any real pretense of quantifying eco- 
nomic benefits. Their value has been sensed 
or appraised by intuitive means, not by 
formal methods resembling benefit-cost an- 
alysis. This approach leaves us in the dark 
as to the efficiency of expenditures, but we 
at least understand that we do not have a 
measure of their efficiency. 

As to water resource development projects, 
on the other hand, we are led to believe that 
they are approved only upon their economic 
merit: a benefit-cost ratio is computed for 
each, and benefits in excess of costs, as esti- 
mated by the Corps of Engineers, indicate 
economic feasibility. But if the benefit-cost 
analysis is improperly executed, we delude 
ourselves. An incorrect interest rate con- 
tributes to this delusion. 


If, THE CRITICAL ROLE OF DISCOUNT/INTEREST 
RATES IN BENEFIT-COST CALCULATION 


Benefit-cost analysis is an administrative 
technique used to appraise the economic 
efficiency of a proposed investment project. 
There are many imponderables in the enu- 
meration and valuation of both benefits and 
costs, but only the interest rate is of concern 
here. I shall demonstrate why and how the 
benefit-cost ratio varies inversely with the 
discount/interest rate, other things being 
equal. The policy implication of this rela- 
tionship is that an inappropriate rate of dis- 
count/interest rate will make a project ap- 
pear to be economically more or less desirable 
than it really is. A rate that is too low can 
even mean the difference between a favorable 
and an unfavorable benefit-cost ratio. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
government projects where large physical 
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plants are involved is that benefits and costs 
accrue in different time patterns. Typically, 
the period of project life can be divided into 
two distinct stages. In the earlier period an- 
nual costs are normally in excess of benefits 
and there is an annual loss, Net profit comes, 
if ever, in the later stage of project life, after 
use and benefits have had opportunity to 
build up. The benefit-cost ratio reflects the 
balance between discounted values of the 
sum of annual profits and those of annual 
loss as defined above. 

The impacts of discounting upon profit 
and loss are different. The total sum of an- 
nual profit returned in the later stage of 
project life will be discounted more heavily 
than that of annual loss, which accrues in 
the earlier period, Moreover, even if the an- 
nual flows of benefits and costs over the life 
of the project are constant, the discounted 
values of benefits and costs vary with the 
discount/interest rate selected. Because of 
the timing of net costs and net benefits, dis- 
counted benefits shrink at a much faster rate 
than discounted costs if a higher rate of dis- 
count/interest is chosen, 

In numeric terms, the effect is as follows: 
Let us assume that a hypothetical project 
has a 50-year life. Let us assume further, 
for the sake of simplicity, that all costs, of 
whatever nature, amount to $400,000, and 
that these are all incurred in a single year, 
the fifth year of project life. Similarly, we 
will assume that all benefits, amount to 
$400,000, and that these are all incurred in 
a single year, the fifth year of project life. 
Similarly, we will assume that all benefits, 
amounting to $1,000,000, occur in a single 
year, which we will choose as the 25th year 
of project life, so as to conform with the 
usual temporal sequence. If a discount/inter- 
est rate of 314 percent is used, the discounted 
or present value of the benefits is $463,300, 
and discounted costs amount to $342,960. 
The resulting benefit-cost ratio is 1.35 to 1. 

If, on the other hand, a rate of 5.5 percent 
were to be used for the same project, the 
discounted benefits and costs are reduced re- 
spectively to $262,200 and $306,050. The bene- 
fit-cost ratio is also reduced to 0.86 to 1, 
indicating that the project will yield a net 
loss to the economy. 

It will be noted that in this illustration 
the switchover point from a favorable to an 
unfavorable ratio occurred within a rather 
narrow range of interest rates. 


MII, AN APPROPRIATE INTEREST/DISCOUNT RATE 


It is clear that a benefit-cost calculation is 
valid only if an appropriate interest rate is 
used. Scholars have considered at length the 
question of a proper rate“ They are not in 
complete agreement as to what the rate 
should be, or by what formula it should be 
determined. However, I think it is accurate 
to state that none believe that a rate as 
low as 3% percent has been adequate for 
the past decade or more. The concept which 
finds most support in their writings is that 
the economically relevant interest rate is the 
one which measures the opportunity costs 
of the funds utilized by the project. 

The heart of this concept is that any gov- 
ernment project must use up economic re- 
sources. In the absence of the project, the 
resources would be left to private invest- 
ment which would yield a certain amount 
of real output in the future. The opportunity 
to invest and earn a certain rate of return 
for a different use by the private sector is 
foregone as a result of governmental invest- 
ment. It is a loss to the private sector. This 
loss is known in economic theory as the 
opportunity cost of that government project. 

This definition leads us away from the 
notion that interest cost, or appropriate dis- 
count rate is adequately reflected by interest 
ee some selected group of government 

onds, 


See Selected Bibliography attached, 
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It states that true cost includes cost of all 
resources used by government, including 
those diverted by taxation from use in 
the private sector. There is a lack of una- 

among economists as to the specific 
value of this social cost, largely as a con- 
sequence of the practical problems of meas- 
urement, but I am aware of no one who 
argues that it is much below 5 percent at 
present. 


Characteristics of the appropriate rate 


The appropriate rate of interest/discount 
has several characteristics. First, it measures 
the true opportunity cost of any government 
project. If it is used, the same degree of 
economic efficiency will be achieved from the 
allocation of resources to the public sector 
as would otherwise be attained from their 
use in the private sector. Thus, the social 
goal of efficiency is satisfied. 

Secondly, it is not arbitrarily selected. 
A rate linked to other and more limited 
criteria, for example, the coupon rate or 
yields on long-term government debt, ig- 
nores the fact that a large part of the funds 
to be invested by government are raised 
through taxation, which involves different 
costs to different taxpayers. 

Third, it is a weighted average, reflecting 
time preference and expected rates of re- 
turn from investment of all taxpayers. 


Cost to society 

Departure from the appropriate interest/ 
discount rate necessarily results in an in- 
efficient allocation of resources. In addition 
to violating the social goal of allocative effi- 
ciency, use of the wrong interest/discount 
rate conflicts with advances made in the 
past several years in defense management. 
Principles pioneered in the Defense Depart- 
ment focus mainly on cost-effectiveness. The 
application of this management technique 
to all Federal budget divisions is now being 
extended to other agencies through program 
budgeting. 

As indicated earlier, there may be good 
reason for pursuing programs for reasons 
other than economic efficiency, but this does 
not relieve the government of the need to 
know the true economic cost, nor is it rea- 
son to distort analyses of true cost. 


Iv. CONCLUSIONS 


In evaluating government projects the so- 
cial goal should be unequivocally under- 
stood. A principal goal, as I see it, is to 
achieve an optimal allocation of our limited 
resources. I believe that if a project is de- 
signed to serve other purposes at the expense 
of economic efficiency, it should be author- 
ized explicitly in terms of those other goals. 

To avoid distortions in the benefit-cost 
calculation an appropriate interest/discount 
rate should be calculated on the basis of the 

ty cost principle. In the current 
situation it probably is in excess of 5 percent. 
Use of a rate below this range will only 
permit skim milk to masquerade as cream. 
‘The present practice is not only economically 
indefensible but it is also incompatible with 
our political and social philosophy. For these 
reasons the interest/discount rate issue re- 
quires review. 
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DEATH OF MAJ. CLIFTON C. WIL- 
LIAMS, JR., U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the hearts of 
Alabama and the Nation were saddened 
yesterday with the announcement by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration that one of our most able astro- 
nauts, Maj. Clifton C. Williams, Jr., of 
the U.S. Marine Corps, had died in an 
airplane crash. 

Major Williams was a son of Alabama, 
and the tragic accident which took his 
life occurred while he was on a flight 
from Cape Kennedy, Fla., to Brookley 
Air Force Base, at Mobile, where his 
parents reside. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Major 
Williams shortly after he had been 
named as one of the third group of astro- 
nauts in the fall of 1963. I was at once 
impressed by his leadership qualities, his 
boundless enthusiasm, and the justifiable 
pride he took for having been selected as 
a pioneer in the new space frontier. But 
what most impressed me about this re- 
markable and talented young man was 
his keen knowledge and understanding 
of the importance of his vital mission to 
the peace and security of America and 
the free world. This can only signify a 
deep sense of purpose, devotion to public 
duty, and love of country. 

Yes, Mr. President, Major Williams did 
indeed know the meaning of freedom 
and democracy, and America can ill af- 
ford to lose young men possessed of such 
loyalty and devotion. 

Mr. President, I know that I speak 
for all of Alabama in extending my 
heartfelt sympathy to the widow of 
Major Williams, to his precious young 
daughter, and to his parents on the loss 
they have suffered. 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS ASSO- 
CIATION SUPPORTS DIRECT 
ELECTION APPROACH TO ELEC- 
TORAL REFORM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a member- 
ship survey recently conducted by the 
National Small Business Association 
upon the question of electoral reform 
produced some significant results. 

According to the association’s tabula- 
tion, 91 percent of the members respond- 
ing to the survey favored direct popular 
election of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident. Only about 5 percent preferred 
a proportional electoral system, while 
less than 1 percent advocated the dis- 
trict system of electoral votes. Signifi- 
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cantly, less than 3 percent of the per- 
sons responding to the survey indicated 
that they desired no change whatsoever 
in the existing method. 

The National Business Association is 
to be commended for its continuing in- 
terest in this subject. The groups and 
organizations which have expressed sup- 
port for the direct election method of 
electoral reform have been growing 
steadily. 

The National Small Business Associ- 
ation, which has for several years main- 
tained a steadfast interest in electoral 
reform, was largely responsible for filing 
the unique suit of Delaware against New 
York last term in the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In this suit, which the Court de- 
clined to hear, 13 States joined in asking 
that the existing winner-take-all elec- 
toral system be declared unconstitution- 
al. While the Delaware brief requested 
the Supreme Court to “open the door” 
and “point the way” by providing equi- 
table interim relief,” it pointedly recog- 
nized that “ultimate correction may best 
be achieved by constitutional amend- 
ment.” 

It is my hope that in the near future 
the Senate will have the opportunity to 
consider an amendment designed to as- 
sure the direct popular election of the 
President and Vice President. 

Mr. President, the July 1967 issue of 
the Small Business Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Small Business Association con- 
tained two very informative and worth- 
while articles analyzing the presidential 
election system and describing the re- 
cent attempt to secure judicial relief. I 
ask unanimous consent that these arti- 
cles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Is THe Famrsr Way To 
ELECT THE PRESIDENT? 

The flexibility of the Constitution is in 
large measure responsible for its durability. 
We are forever indebted to those men who, 
with profound wisdom and inspired fore- 
sight, drafted our basic law, not as a mono- 
lithic code of irrevocable statutes, but as a 
viable basis for the government of a free 
people, sufficiently elastic to meet the chang- 
ing needs of changing times. 

One of the needs which is becoming more 
and more imperative is an alternative to the 
present electoral college method of electing 
our presidents and vice presidents. 

“Archaic, undemocratic, complex, am- 
biguous, indirect, and dangerous“ that is 
the way the electoral college method of elect- 
ing a president is described in a recent re- 
port of the American Bar Association. 

HOW SYSTEM WORKS 

Under the U.S. Constitution each state is 
required to appoint presidential electors, 
who, in turn, elect the President and Vice 
President of the U.S. The laws of each state 
provide for popular election of presidential 
electors but allow each voter to vote for 
all of its electors on a general ticket. The 
result is that all of a state’s electoral votes 
are cast as a unit for the presidential candi- 
date who wins a plurality of its popular 
votes. 

The state unit system allows all of a 
state’s votes to be cast for a candidate op- 
posed by as many as 49 percent of its voters. 
Votes cast for the losing candidate within a 
particular state are treated as if they had 
been cast for his opponent. The barest popu- 
lar vote plurality is converted into a unan- 
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imous state vote for the winning candi- 
date. 

The state unit vote system is a “winner- 
take-all” system. All electoral votes go to 
the plurality winner in the state. Thus in the 
1960 Kennedy-Nixon race, New Jersey voters 
cast 1,385,415 votes for Kennedy and 1,363,324 
for Nixon. Although Nixon trailed by only 
22,091 votes out of 2,748,739, New Jersey's 
entire electoral vote was cast for Kennedy. 
In effect the 1,363,324 votes cast for Nixon 
in New Jersey were discarded and cancelled, 
isolated from those cast by voters of the 
same party in other states. 

Distorted and inequitable results are al- 
Ways possible when each state’s electoral 
vote for its plurality winner is combined with 
the electoral vote for plurality winners in 
other states to determine the President of 
our country. Thus only three years ago Lyn- 
don B. Johnson won 61 percent of the popu- 
lar vote in the nation, but received 90 per- 
cent of the electoral vote. 

The electoral college method has been used 
in 45 presidential elections. Under it 14 
Presidents have been elected who did not 
obtain a majority of the popular votes cast 
in the election, and of these 14 minority 
Presidents, three of them each received 
fewer popular votes than his major op- 
ponent. They were John Q. Adams (1824), 
Rutherford B. Hayes (1876) and Benjamin 
Harrison (1888) . 

In 1916, a shift of 1,904 votes for Hughes 
in California would have awarded its 13 
electoral votes to him and resulted in his 
election even though Wilson would have 
remained the national electorate’s choice by 
more than 587,000 votes. In 1948, a shift of 
29,294 votes in California, Illinois, and Ohio 
would have elected Dewey by two electoral 
votes, although Truman would still have had 
a national plurality of more than 2,077,000 
popular votes. 

In recent Senate testimony, Professor Paul 
Freund of the Harvard Law School said the 
fact that the popular vote winner has been 
the Presidential winner in 93 percent of our 
elections is not enough. “This is like boasting 
that 93 percent of the planes leaving Wash- 
ington airport arrive at their destination,” 
he said. 


the electoral college system, 
Professor Freund said: 

“The rise of political parties, with their 
designated candidates, converted the elec- 
toral college into a group at best of useless 
ciphers and at worst of dangerous mavericks. 
Moreover, the other central feature of the 
present system—the unit count in each 
state—came about in contravention of the 
original (Founding Fathers’) understanding, 
through the unilateral action of the largest 
states in the early nineteenth century, and 
a similar response by the smaller states in 
order to keep such leverage as they could in 
the total electoral count. Beyond the his- 
torical anomalies stand the practical in- 
equities and risks of the system.” 


ALTERNATIVE REFORMS 


Although pressures for reform of the elec- 
toral college system are growing in intensity, 
and amendment will be achieved only after 
a long and hard legislative and educational 
campaign. The Constitutional amendment 
process requires approval by two-thirds of 
the members of Senate and House and rati- 
fication by three-fourths of the states’ legis- 
latures. Hearings on proposed amendments 
are now being held by the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, 

DISTRICT SYSTEM 

The specific nature of reform is optional 
in the sense that there are several alterna- 
tives. One is the district system by which 
‘electoral votes would be awarded to the plu- 
rality winners in Congressional districts for 
those electoral votes corresponding to Rep- 
resentatives. In testimony before the Senate 
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it had been pointed out that the District sys- 
tem would still involve the risk of the present 
electoral college system wherein the candi- 
date with the highest popular vote would 
not necessarily win the election. The ballots 
of those who voted for the loser would be dis- 
carded as under the present system. The 
District system would give a premium to Dis- 
tricts with a light voter turnout, It would 
accentuate controversy over gerrymander- 
ing—where district lines are to be drawn— 
and other problems of apportionment, 


PROPORTIONAL METHOD 


Another variant of reform would be to di- 
vide each state’s electoral vote proportional- 
ly according to the percentages of statewide 
popular vote. Senate testimony opposing the 
proportional approach emphasizes that the 
method (1) would retain the inequitable fea- 
tures inherent in the allotment of electoral 
votes to the states and (2) would not take 
account of voter non-participation. 


DIRECT, POPULAR VOTE 


Another alternative would be the election 
of a president and vice president by direct, 
nationwide popular vote, thus ignoring dis- 
trict or state lines. Objections to this meth- 
od, as presented in the Senate hearings, are 
that direct, popular vote would encourage the 
proliferation of splinter political parties, 
damage to the state-federal system, and 
would require sacrifice by the smaller states 
of their two bonus electoral votes as repre- 
sented by their U.S. Senators. 

Most students of the electoral college sys- 
tem agree that the larger states would be 
giving up more than smaller states by their 
support of the direct, popular vote method. 
The present electoral college system gives ex- 
cessive power to organized groups, enabling 
them to swing the entire electoral vote of a 
state to one candidate or the other. The 
American Bar Association pointed out in its 
report that under the present system it is 
conceivable a candidate could win the popu- 
lar vote of 11 large states and one small state 
by a slight margin and therefore win the 
election, although having less than 25 per- 
cent of the total popular vote cast in the 
country. 

It is maintained that a provision requiring 
a candidate to receive 40 percent of the pop- 
ular vote to be elected would give splinter 
parties less leverage under the direct, popu- 
lar vote method than now enjoyed by them 
under the present system. One Constitu- 
tional amendment proposed provides for a 
national runoff election between the two top 
candidates in the event that no candidate 
receives at least 40 percent of the popular 
vote. 

EQUALITY NEEDED 


There is growing support for direct, popu- 
lar election. Advocates of this method de- 
clare that, on principle, it is the fairest 
method; that the President is the president 
of all the people; that the constituency of 
the president transcends state lines, district 
lines, and every man’s vote regardless of 
where he lives should be of equal weight to 
every other man’s vote in choosing the presi- 
dent; and that the right and duty of all citi- 
zens to participate, and share responsibility 
equally, in providing good national govern- 
ment is encouraged by direct, popular vote. 


DISTORTION OF POPULAR VOTE BY ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
(1960 ELECTION) 


Kennedy Nixon 
Popular Electoral Popular Electoral 
vote vote vote vote 
Illinois. =... 2,377,846 27 2,368,988 0 
Indiana 952, 358 0 1,175,120 13 
2-State total. 3, 330, 204 27 3, 544, 108 13 
Percent. 18.1 67.5 51.6 22.5 
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Thus, the winner of a clear majority of the 
popular votes cast in the two states received 
less than one-third of their electoral votes. 
In the adjoining states of Virginia and Mary- 
land, voters who supported Kennedy suffered 
a similar fate: 


Kennedy 
Popular Electoral Popular Electoral 
vote vote vote vote 


Nixon 


Maryland... 565, 808 8 489,538 0 
Virginia „327 O 404, 521 12 
2. State total. 928135 8 894, 059 12 
Percent 50.9 40 49.1 60 


Again, the unit- votes by states converted a 
two-state popular vote minority into a siza- 
ble electoral vote majority. 


NSBA LONG ACTIVE IN PUSH FOR 
ELECTORAL REFORM 


For several years the National Small Busi- 
ness Association, in its publications, in semi- 
nars, and in its community education pro- 
gram, has spotlighted forcefully the inequi- 
ties and dangers of the electoral college 
method. Congress repeatedly has failed to act 
to overhaul the antiquated system. 

It was primarily for this reason that the 
National Small Business Association made 
available the money needed for research and 
printing in connection with the suit filed 
last year in the U.S. Supreme Court by Dela- 
ware and 12 other states. To force relief and 
to give broad exposure to the inequities of 
the electoral college as implemented by state 
laws, the Delaware suit asked the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to declare unconstitutional the 
state unit-vote “winner-take-all” system. 
Frustrated by Congressional inaction going 
back to the late 1790s, the 13 states requested 
the Supreme Court to “open the door” and 
“point the way through equitable interim 
relief.” 

It is generally agreed that reform of our 
electoral college system has been delayed 
because of the hope that the judicial branch 
of government would inject itself into the 
“political thicket” just as the Courts had 
done in the field of legislative apportionment. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, however, de- 
clined to hear the Delaware suit. Although 
it gave no reasons for its refusal to extend 
the “one person—one vote” principle to the 
election of the President, the Court's implicit 
message was: “This is a grave and funda- 
mental matter that Congress and the states 
must decide.” The Delaware brief had 
pointedly recognized that “ultimate correc- 
tion may best be achieved by Constitutional 
Amendment,” 

John A. Gosnell, NSBA General Counsel, 
was a leading participant in the drafting of 
the able briefs presented to the Court, In 
addition to clarifying procedural aspects of 
undertaking reform, the Delaware suit served 
other laudatory purposes as pointed out by 
Felix Morley writing in Nation’s Business of 
October, 1966: 

“Whatever the outcome, the well reasoned 
plea . . . will stand out as a landmark in 
our Constitutional history.. . The scholarly 
care behind the presentation is only one of 
the factors making it distinctive. Here is an 
elucidation of the subject, as important as 
it is complicated, helpful to all students of 
American government.” 

Neal R. Peirce writing in The Reporter 
(October 6, 1966) made this comment: 

“Almost one hundred pages in length, the 
Delaware brief constitutes a remarkable tour 
de force on all the laws and Constitutional 
precedents affecting voting rights and the 
institution of the Electoral College.” 

Joining Delaware in the suit were South 
Dakota, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming, Florida, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Kansas, and West Virginia, 
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VIETNAM—CRISIS OF INDECISION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I would 
invite the attention of Senators to what 
I think is a stimulating article on the 
terribly difficult and divisive subject of 
Vietnam. 

Writing in the October issue of For- 
eign Affairs, Robert Shaplen entitles his 
article “Vietnam: Crisis of Indecision.” 
In it, he concentrates on the possibilities 
of a political settlement of the conflict 
there, providing both a review of the de- 
veloping and present political forces in 
South Vietnam and some suggestions for 
taking advantage of them. 

I found the conclusion of his article 
particularly interesting in view of the 
obvious escalation of emotion in this 
body and the Nation concerning the war. 
He says: 

If Vietnam has been a tragic and often 
misconstrued chapter of this American com- 
mitment and involver.ent (in Asia), the 
trend toward withdrawal and neo-isolation- 
ism, which has become the confused domestic 
polttical by-product of the conflict, does not 
either represent a practical solution or augur 
well for acceptance of our unavoidable re- 
sponsibilities in a world that remains highly 
combustible and revolutionary. 


The article contains much that is spec- 
ulative in its discussion of possibilities 
for political developments within South 
Vietnam and among the various struc- 
tures of power involved in the war, but I 
believe it adds an important perspective 
to our consideration of this vital matter. 

Mr. Shaplen is the east Asia corre- 
spondent of the New Yorker and former 
Newsweek bureau chief in Shanghai. I 
ask unanimous consent that his article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: CRISIS OF INDECISION 
(By Robert Shaplen) 

As the war in Viet Nam moves well into 
the third year of the major phase that began 
early in 1965 with the deployment of large 
numbers of American troops, there are indi- 
cations that the long and difficult conflict 
is in a state of irresolution, or what the com- 
munists describe as “indecisiveness.” This 
does not mean stalemate, a word Washing- 
ton officials rightly reject, since the military 
contest on the ground remains highly fluid 
and damaging to both sides, while the pop- 
ulation and economy of North Viet Nam, 
subject as they are to an ever-widening pat- 
tern of bombing, are obviously being hurt 
(reports from the North say that half a mil- 
lion persons, including perhaps 100,000 Chi- 
nese, are now engaged in repairing the bomb 
damage). In South Viet Nam, American 
troops and their foreign allies, and occasion- 
ally the South Vietnamese, are continuing 
to win some major battles and with the help 
of coordinated tactical air, heavy bombing 
and artillery attacks are inflicting heavy 
casualties on the communists. 

Despite these losses by attrition, however, 
and despite their acknowledged difficulties 
in replenishing their guerrilla ranks, the 
communists have held their own, are still 
able to strike back effectively, and have man- 
aged over the last six months, through con- 
tinued infiltration from the North and some 
recruitment in the South, to increase their 
total number of men fighting in South Viet 
Nam from 260,000 to approximately 300,000, 
of whom some 60,000 at present are North 
Vietnamese. According to accounts of pris- 
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oners and defectors, as many as two-thirds 
of the four or five thousand men being in- 
filtrated each month in small units into 
South Viet Nam are being lost within a 
period of months, through bombing of in- 
filtration routes, as a result of illness 
(chiefly malaria or intestinal disorders) or in 
battle. Nevertheless, the replacements keep 
filtering through the Laos corridor, and in 
addition the North Vietnamese have com- 
mitted as many as three full divisions at 
a time across the Demilitarized Zone for ac- 
tion in the First Corps area, the northern- 
most part of South Viet Nam; elsewhere, the 
communists have shown signs of shifting 
their strategy and tactics and of being less 
prone to engage in large-unit actions—com- 
pany-size or better—unless, in their calcula- 
tion, they either have the advantage of su- 
perior strength or total surprise, or unless 
special circumstances seem to warrant the 
risks. Their basic weapons, mainly of the 
Chinese-manufactured 7.62 millimeter fam- 
ily, are as good as or better than ever, and 
as plentiful, in spite of increasing losses of 
guns in battle and the Allied capture of some 
large ammunition caches, while their recent 
employment of sophisticated Russian howit- 
zers, artillery, mortar and rockets, especially 
in the area just south of the D.M.Z., has 
enabled them to retaliate in kind for some 
of the artillery and bombing punishment 
they have suffered. 

The American response to this sustained 
communist challenge has undergone some 
adjustments and alterations of its own as 
it has become apparent that the Allied mo- 
mentum of 1965 and 1966 has slowed down 
and that, notwithstanding their superior 
firepower and mobility, the Allies cannot 
provide a knockout blow in 1967 any more 
than the communists were able to achieve 
such a blow two years ago. Faced with obli- 
gations elsewhere in the world, and eager to 
avoid having to call up reserves, President 
Johnson and Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara, despite some hawkish pressure from 
high-ranking members of the military estab- 
lishment and of Congress, have limited the 
additional troops likely to be sent to Gen- 
eral Westmoreland this year and early next 
to two reinforced divisions. 

Even if the Koreans and Australians add 
some more troops, if the South Vietnamese 
increase their draft calls, thereby building 
up a total Allied force of some 1.3 million, 
the war on the ground is not likely to be 
anything but “indecisive.” The communists 
cannot be expected to fall below the 1:4 ra- 
tio of total strength, and the ratio is actually 
less since a larger proportion of their men 
is engaged in fighting. In other respects, most 
importantly in organization of the country- 
side, the Viet Cong are still considerably 
ahead of the South Vietnamese. In the 
murky area of pacification and revolution- 
ary development, after several years of re- 
peated experimentation and reorganization, 
progress on the government side is still ex- 
cruciatingly slow. There is a belated aware- 
ness that the regular South Vietnamese 
forces (ARVN) will probably never be gal- 
yanized and motivated into providing proper 
security for the revolutionary development 
teams, and that the job should be given to 
the local or Popular Forces, who are to be 
paid more money (they are still by far the 
poorest paid of all Vietnamese troops) and 
given better weapons. This overdue step may 
slowly improve the situation, but most ob- 
servers with long experience in Viet Nam 
have become thoroughly skeptical that the 
pacification program, under the present com- 
plicated and fragmented social-economic 
and political-military dispensation in the 
country will ever really get off the ground. 
Consequently, there has been a shift in 
thinking and a new concentration on im- 
proving certain aspects of the political situ- 
ation, which is at least more flexible if also 
more explosive. An improvement politically 
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should all along have been a parallel objec- 
tive to successful pacification and revolu- 
tionary development, which together define 
& good counterinsurgency program; but un- 
fortunately it has not worked out that 
way. 

If there are some Americans, including 
some in the highest places who still believe 
that the war can be won militarily, or that 
at least the government in Hanoi can be 
forced by bombing and by military pressure 
in the South to come to the conference table, 
there are increasing numbers who now feel 
that the way to bring the conflict to an end 
is through political accommodation in South 
Viet Nam. This trend of thinking coincides 
with signs of a new line of thought among 
the North Vietnamese. While so far they 
show no indication of giving up or diminish- 
ing their commitment, the communist leaders 
directing the war effort are beginning to talk 
more and more, as captured documents re- 
veal, of reaching that “indecisive” period 
when it will pay them to start “fighting while 
negotiating.” General Nguyen Van Vinh, 
chairman of the National Reunification Com- 
mission of North Viet Nam, which directs the 
war in the South, still speaks of achieving 
“decisive victory within the next four years,” 
but he has frequently modified this by de- 
claring that “our policy is to continue fight- 
ing until such time as we can fight and ne- 
gotiate at the same time” and has added that 
“while negotiating we will continue fighting 
even more vigorously.” Vinh, further, has em- 
phasized that “it is possible that the North 
will conduct negotiations while the South 
continues fighting, and that the South will 
also participate in negotiations while con- 
tinuing to fight.” 

It seems likely that these possible courses 
of action were high on the agenda of dis- 
cussion during the July meeting in Hanoi of 
North Vietnamese diplomatic representatives 
summoned home from their posts. Another 
topic that undoubtedly came up concerned 
the future relationship between Hanoi and 
its South Vietnamese offspring, the National 
Liberation Front, which it dominates and 
controls more thoroughly than ever but 
which nevertheless still contains non-North- 
ern and even non-communist elements. In- 
evitably, if the fighting-while-negotiating 
phase is coming closer, the position of the 
N.LF., which Hanoi has always alleged is 
an independent entity, will become crucial; 
Hanoi will have to face the problem of main- 
taining tight controls over the Front while 
simultaneously pretending to give it a looser 
rein, Finally, the July meeting in Hanoi and 
continuing discussions among North Viet- 
namese Communist leaders have surely been 
concerned with the critical national man- 
power and resupply problems created by the 
bombing; these are directly related to the 
complicated question of Chinese internal dis- 
order and to China’s capacity and willingness 
to continue sending unlimited help to North 
Viet Nam, primarily guns and bullets, without 
obtaining a pledge from Hanoi favoring 
Peking over Moscow in the ideological split 
and promising to go on fighting and not to 
negotiate—a pledge Hanoi is loath to give. 

It is apparent that the North Vietnamese 
are becoming increasingly upset by the ef- 
fects the Peking-Moscow clash is having on 
the prosecution of the war. “We are worried,” 
General Vinh has bluntly admitted, and Le 
Duan, the Lao Dong (Workers) Party chair- 
man, has declared that the large commit- 
ment of United States forces was encouraged 
by the American realization that “the fore- 
seeable situation would not drive them into 
becoming involved in a major limited war 
which required that they cope with the 
strong reaction of the entire Socialist bloc.” 
Recently, the North Vietnamese have criti- 
cized Chinese theoretical thinking about re- 
visionism,” which is described as “too ex- 
treme,” as well as Chinese strategy and tac- 
tics of prolonged “wars of liberation.” Gen- 
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eral Vinh has said, undoubtedly without hav- 
ing first consulted the Russian, The Soviet 
Union will support us under all conditions, 
whether we fight, or negotiate, or fight and 
negotiate,” and has added: “China gives us 
wholehearted support, but she has weak 
points,” including her “technical ability 
[which] is inferior to that of the Soviet 
Union.” More and more, the North Viet- 
namese are stressing their old theme of tough 
“self-reliance.” Reading between the lines, 
it would seem that Hanoi’s careful balancing 
act between Moscow and Peking, which it 
has managed to carry on for years, may by 
necessity be undergoing some revamping; 
events may force the North Vietnamese to 
make some sort of choice, or at least a shift, 
and this is likely to determine what they do 
about any and all forms of negotiation. 

In this context, there are three levels on 
which negotiations, or steps leading toward 
negotiations while some fighting in South 
Viet Nam continues, could take place, be- 
ginning either early next year, possibly dur- 
ing and after the annual Tet (New Year's) 
holiday, or perhaps not until after the No- 
vember 1968 American Presidential election. 
(The election in the United States remains 
another important factor in Hanoi’s overall 
calculation, If the communists decide to 
gamble on the mounting American debate 
and confusion, and to wait until after the 
election to negotiate, they will naturally 
have to reconsider the other factors enumer- 
ated above, especially any drastic change in 
their relations with China.) 

The first of the three levels may be de- 
scribed as local and political.” In certain 
areas, a series of covert approaches might be 
made by South Vietnamese hamlet and vil- 
lage representatives to members of the Front 
or the People’s Revolutionary Party, the 
southern political arm of the Lao Dong; these 
approaches might be followed by formal or, 
as is more likely initially, informal discus- 
sions and arrangements. Their ultimate ob- 
jective would be the holding of new hamlet 
and village elections in South Viet Nam in 
which all local elements would participate; 
but such elections would follow a period of 
mutual reconciliation worked out autono- 
mously within the village and hamlet areas 
concerned, with as little outside interference 
as possible from higher echelons of either 
side. 

The second level of negotiations might in- 
voive discussions between Hanoi and the 
Front on one side and the Americans and the 
Saigon government on the other, and they 
might be engendered and facilitated in one 
of the many ways suggested over the last two 
years, either privately or publicly; such nego- 
tiations conceivably would deal with some of 
the basic questions such as an end to the 
bombing, withdrawals of troops on both sides, 
etc. 

The third level would bring the United 
States and the Soviet Union into the picture 
together, and perhaps others, as guarantors 
of an agreement. The effect of such negotia- 
tions, whether they were conducted at an- 
other Geneva conference or somewhere else, 
would be to strengthen the hand of the Rus- 
sians in North Viet Nam and leave the Amer- 
icans with a role of some infiuence in South 
Viet Nam. For the moment anyway, in view 
of the havoc in China, the Chinese would be 
effectively squeezed out, which might pro- 
duce some loud propaganda screams and 
intensify the heat of the Moscow-Peking 
dispute, but not much else. Since a primary 
objective of both the Americans and the Rus- 
sians is to persuade Hanoi to disentangle it- 
self from Peking, which despite the strong 
pro-Peking sentiments among some North 
Vietnamese leaders may not now be as diffi- 
cult as it would have been a year or so ago, 
@ joint Russian-American move, if properly 
timed and executed, would no doubt contain 
the Chinese and restrain them from taking 
any rash steps that could provoke a larger 
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war, such as a “spontaneous” eruption of 
Chinese troops across the North Vietnamese 
border. The purpose of the Russian-American 
détente would be the creation of an effective 
Vietnamese buffer zone. A further step might 
then be the neutralization of other parts of 
Southeast Asia, starting with Cambodia and 
Laos, both of which would be only too willing 
to accept this. 

There is nothing to suggest that negotia- 
tions on these three levels must proceed 
separately, although it would seem logical 
that the first level must start first. At some 
point during the period of “fighting and ne- 
gotiating” at the same time, while the first- 
level accommodations were being attempted, 
the second and even the third negotiatory 
level might be reached; it would seem prac- 
tical, if not in fact unavoidable, that the 
first two levels should sooner or later be 
conducted simultaneously. However, for the 
purposes of discussion here, the three levels, 
and the possibilities they suggest of ending 
the war, will be taken up one at a time. 


I 


Any possibility of local arrangements be- 
tween pro-Saigon and pro-Viet Cong ele- 
ments in the South Vietnamese countryside 
must presuppose two related conditions: the 
existence of a government in Saigon led by 
civilians who have the respect of all South 
Vietnamese, including at least potentially 
that of the five million living in Viet Cong- 
controlled areas, and a consequent willing- 
ness on the part of the local leaders of these 
five million to begin a series of selective 
dialogues. At this writing, it is impossible to 
predict what the effect of the September 
Presidential and Senatorial elections in 
South Viet Nam will be. Whether or not the 
military ticket headed by General Nguyen 
Van Thieu and Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky has 
been elected, the key man remains Tran Van 
Huong, who has been the leading civilian 
candidate for President. Those Vietnamese 
who are eager to settle the war through ac- 
commodation—and they include almost all 
civilian leaders and the majority of the pop- 
ulation—believe that Huong, if not as Presi- 
dent then as the chosen Prime Minister, has 
the best chance of prosecuting a peace plan. 
Although he is not physically strong and is 
not always forceful in action, Huong, a 
southerner, which is important in itself for 
purposes of negotiation, is firm in his con- 
victions, and more importantly he is re- 
spected for his honesty and integrity and for 
his dedication to the cause of seeking peace 
without selling out to the communists. He 
is for accommodation and for free elections, 
which ultimately might produce a pro-com- 
munist or strongly neutralist President, but 
he is against any premature coalition gov- 
ernment, which surely would have that ef- 
fect. He is said to favor a gradual approach 
to peace, locally and then regionally. 

If Huong, or anyone else, is to succeed in 
this pursult, the military must be held in 
check. This will be difficult to do unless the 
United States is determined finally to use its 
influence and leverage to restrain the gen- 
erals, individually and collectively, and to 
give the civilians a chance to try accommo- 
dation. What Huong or another civilian 
leader would require, in effect, is a guarantee 
from the United States that his position 
would be safeguarded from coups or demi- 
coups of the sort that early in 1965 forced 
Huong himself out of office after he had been 
Prime Minister for three months. Since the 
overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem and his brother 
Ngo Dinh Nhu in November 1963, which 
Washington promoted and helped execute, 
the United States has been signally unsuc- 
cessful in the use of its leverage to influence 
important political decisions and events in 
South Viet Nam. The next few months may 
offer the last chance. The only other option 
short of withdrawal is to go on prosecuting 
the war through further gradual or rapid 
escalation to force a military decision. The 
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search for peace, when it comes, might then 
include some of the same efforts at accom- 
modation, but they would be much harder 
to pursue in an atmosphere of more despair, 
bitterness and recrimination, 

If a decent and respected and unmolested 
civilian government can be established in 
Saigon, supported by an alert and active 
Senate (and a similar House of Representa- 
tives to be elected early in November), how 
could it proceed to deal with local Viet Cong 
elements? One must here begin with some 
other assumptions. The most important of 
these is that Viet Cong cadres in enough key 
areas could be persuaded that the alterna- 
tives offered by the Saigon representatives 
are worth their attention. 

The Viet Cong would have to believe that 
the opportunities to maintain a voice for 
themselves in the countryside, through par- 
ticipation in local elections and otherwise, 
would be worth more than maintaining a 
series of shadow governments while the 
fighting-and-negotiating continued, with the 
possibility of resuming prolonged and painful 
guerrilla warfare of course always in the 
back of their minds, They would have to be 
further persuaded that, even though many if 
not most of them have been well-disciplined 
communists, the chance to be “legal” at the 
low levels, and to compete more openly than 
clandestinely with Saigon’s representatives, 
warrants their coöperation. To turn this 
around, realistically, it should be said that 
the impact the Viet Cong have had in the 
rural areas will not easily be eliminated, no 
matter how and when the war ends. While 
it is true that the communists have lost some 
of their popularity in the areas they hold as 
a result of higher taxes, rougher treatment 
of the local population, including conscrip- 
tion, food controls and so on, it is also true 
that the government’s image through the 
revolutionary development program and in 
other ways has not come through nearly 
strongly nor widely enough to compensate 
for the essentially low regard in which the 
great majority of government agents are 
still held; these include tax collectors, the 
police, district and province chiefs, and indi- 
vidual officers and soldiers, not to mention 
profiteers and landlords who still engage in 
widespread corruption and have resumed 
their own tax collections whenever they can 
return to cleared local areas behind the skirts 
of government troops. 

The Viet Cong cadres who might be per- 
suaded to participate in new local elections, 
starting in the hamlets, would, under any 
circumstances, be making a calculated gam- 
ble. They are still ahead of the government 
in the areas they control, and would con- 
ceivably be enticed by the prospect of gain- 
ing more initially in the indeterminate and 
government-controlled places. A contest and 
@ race against time would develop, and the 
best thing that Saigon under pressure, would 
have going for itself is the establishment, 
finally of a viable constitutional government 
whose popularity would increase in direct 
ratio to its ability to continue gaining the 
support and respect of the peasantry. This 
might be enhanced in various ways, includ- 
ing the proper implementation of the new 
local election regulations already in effect 
which call for villages to retain 40 percent of 
what they collect in local taxes for their 
own use, instead of turning everything over 
to the districts and provinces. An immediate 
reevaluation of the policy on land rents 
would be another way of gaining popular 
support. It is a fact, as has recently been 
brought out, that the abolition or lowering 
of rent collections would be more meaning- 
ful to the peasants right now than the par- 
celing out of former French or Vietnamese 
holdings; much of this land, along with 
church or communally held properties, is 
tied up in a vast confusion of ownership 
claims and general bureaucratic red tape, 
and it will take years to clear all this up. 
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The willingness of the local Viet Cong 
cadres (a good number of whom have been 
disillusioned and whose lives have been 
deeply disrupted by the ever-increasing vio- 
lence of the war) to cooperate in a new pro- 
gram of hamlet self-rule would also depend 
on various intangible factors. The native 
cadres, residents of their areas since birth or 
for many years, would have to be convinced 
that by going along with Saigon’s “opening to 
the left” they would not only preserve ham- 
let and village self-determination as they see 
it, but as it is part of the historic Vietnamese 
tradition of local autonomy. 

The local cadres who have been most po- 
litically active on a day-by-day, week-by- 
week and month-by-month basis are the 
nuts and bolts of the Viet Cong and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front machine, and the 
control exercised over them by the Feople’s 
Revolutionary Party, while it has been severe, 
has been in the nature of a steel hood placed 
over an engine composed of many small parts. 
Conceivably, the parts could be stirred below 
the hood. There is another factor: the local 
cadres would have to be further persuaded 
to gamble for the chance to maintain their 
own southern image, in cooperation with a 
southern-led Saigon government, against 
the threat by the North to impose its rule. 
There seems little doubt that the southern 
cadres, no matter how thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with communism they have been, 
and how well disciplined, still resent being or- 
dered about in the execution of their revolu- 
tionary duties by northern political and mili- 
tary officers. The fact remains, while the 
southerners may think in terms of ultimate 
reunification with the North, there is a strong 
tradition of southern separatism and a de- 
sire to retain a southern identity, and to 
develop and complete the revolution in the 
South prior to discussing unity. This tradi- 
tion and thrust of southern revolutionary in- 
dependence dates back to the 1930s. Can local 
nationalist and regional expression now be 
reinvigorated as part of a movement toward 
peace? Can the true nationalists in South 
Viet Nam, including among others, a con- 
siderable number of Socialists ideologically 
independent of both Moscow and Peking and 
a number of peasant labor-union cadres, be 
projected into the political maelstrom and 
given a chance to play meaningful roles 
among the peasantry? These may prove to 
be the most significant questions as the 
coming crisis of peace and war unfolds, and 
they obviously offer challenges and oppor- 
tunities to both sides. 


If the attempt to reach local accommoda- 
tions looking chiefly toward new elections is 
at all successful, a number of by-products 
would soon create situations of a second- 
level negotiatory nature. These would include 
the opening of some hostile or contested 
areas to access by both sides; that is, district 
heretofore available only to the Viet Cong 
would become available to government rep- 
resentatives, and vice versa. The regional flow 
of local trade would increase, and communi- 
cation in and out of areas generally would 
become more possible. Refugees could return 
to their homes. It would be illusory to sup- 
pose that some degree of clandestine activity 
of a proselytizing nature would not continue 
on both sides, but this would be acceptable 
if the incidence of terror and assassination 
could be limited. The possibility of establish- 
ing local ceasefire zones suggests itself as 
the best way to achieve a balance of power in- 
stead of a balance of terror. 

The creation of cease-fire zones would al- 
most certainly have to be negotiated between 
higher authorities, between regimental or 
division commanders on the government side, 
for example, and communist zone command- 
ers. The cease-fires might have to have the 
approval of even higher authorities, includ- 
ing central government officals in Saigon and 
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representatives of the National Liberation 
Front, acting on its own behalf or as the 
“branch office” of Hanoi, though it would not 
admit to being that. Actually, there are num- 
bers of areas in Viet Nam today where tacit 
cease-fires already exist between communist 
and government forces, each agreeing to 
leave the other alone, so a framework of such 
accommodation has been established. 

Whether Hanoi would condone a formal- 
ization of such cease-fires without the 
Americans first calling off the bombing of 
the North is surely doubtful. And whether 
the Americans would call off the bombing 
without evidence that Hanoi had ceased in- 
filtrating reinforcements south is problem- 
atical. At this point, the bombing issues 
might become a matter of negotiation be- 
tween the United States and North Viet Nam, 
or, if not yet of full negotiation, of probings 
or even of tentative acts of faith. In the 
meantime, in any event, it would not be 
supposed that all military activity would 
have ceased in the South. In fact, Amer- 
ican search-and-destroy operations against 
communist main-force elements would 
probably have continued all along, and 
would probably still go on even as 
small cease-fire zones or truce areas were 
established, But the way might now be 
cleared to enter into the major second-level 
area of discussion, including cessation of 
bombing in the South as well as the North, 
and the bombing question as a whole would 
thus become more of a tactical instrument in 
the large strategy of the search for peace and 
not simply an almost irresolvable issue in 
itself. The difficulty of calling off the bomb- 
ing in return for some significant large act 
of de-escalation on the part of the North 
Vietnamese, such as an abrupt end to infil- 
tration, would thus be eliminated, or reduced 
to a more workable perspective. Social psy- 
chologists have aptly pointed out that too 
broad and unspecified a “behavior” has been 
requested of the North Vietnamese in order 
to achieve too broad and unspecified a goal, 
and the longer such demands are made the 
more difficult it becomes to attain that goal. 
By breaking the goal down into lesser goals, 
attainable step by step, the ultimate goal 
might become more realizable. 

This does not, for a moment, mean com- 
promising with our primary goals, foremost 
of which is our insistence that the territorial 
and political integrity of South Viet Nam, 
and for that matter of North Viet Nam too, 
be preserved and guaranteed. However, the 
Americans and the South Vietnamese must 
take certain risks as well as the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese, for under any cir- 
cumstances, especially during a period of 
fighting and negotiating at the same time, 
Politics, to reverse the classic formula, is 
simply a means of waging war by other 
means. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that, whatever happens, the North Viet- 
namese Communists will give up their ef- 
forts to subvert South Viet Nam to their 
own purposes through a phased social- 
economic and “national democratic” revolu- 
tion in the South aimed at ultimately build- 
ing a single nation of some thirty million 
people. Our objective is to limit the scope 
and possibilities of subversion by imposing 
a workable legal framework, and then to 
convince as many local southern communists 
as possible that this framework offers them 
the best opportunity for the welfare and de- 
velopment of South Viet Nam. 

The North Vietnamese themselves have de- 
clared that the existence of a communist 
state in the North “cannot replace the in- 
herent social contradictions of South Viet 
Nam.” An approach of gradualism in the 
rural areas is obviously best calculated to 
create conditions for challenging local Viet 
Cong cadres to a true revolutionary contest. 
If this groundwork can be laid, suggestions 
have been made that the establishment of 
an increasing number of cease-fires accom- 


panied by political accommodation be then 
tied to a reduction of the bombing of the 
North on the basis of a phasing down of the 
attacks. For example, the United States 
would agree not to bomb certain parts of the 
North or to halt all bombing north of cer- 
tain lines, unless violations of the cease-fires 
in the South occurred. This idea has already 
had some currency, most recently in the rec- 
ommendation of a group of Republican Con- 
gressmen. It seems unwise to couch any such 
offer in terms of punishment for violations, 
although that is what it might amount to, or 
to place any formal deadlines on it. At some 
point, perhaps halfway through the process 
of establishing cease-fire areas in the South, 
as the selected zones have been extended 
to a number of important delta provinces and 
to some key provinces elsewhere, and perhaps 
the bombing within these provinces as well 
as in at least part of the North has been cut 
down, an effort might be made to create two 
larger cease-fire zones involving both major 
American search-and-destroy units and com- 
munist main-force elements, One logical zone 
would be within the D.M.Z. and in an area 
extending south of it for a stretch of at least 
ten miles; the projected electronic detection 
barrier to be built by the United States might 
fit into this plan. The second zone ostensibly 
could take in an area stretching east from the 
Cambodian border in the Third Corps region 
and eventually could extend across the high- 
lands and plateau to the coastal provinces 
of Quang Nagi, Binh Dinh and Phu Yen. 

It is perfectly possible, if not likely, that 
the North Vietnamese would not go along 
with any gradual reduction of the bombing 
and would still insist, as they have all along, 
that the bombing be stopped completely be- 
fore any discussions can start. However, if 
the United States dropped its insistence on 
a positive and specific reciprocal gesture— 
namely, a cessation of infiltration from the 
North—the above plan would stand a better 
chance. The dangers of permitting infiltra- 
tion to continue while the plan is being 
launched are not nearly as great as the ad- 
vantages that would accrue from a gradual 
extension of the cease-fire zones, since in- 
filtration, by itself, is more the effect than 
the cause of the continuing war; for the 
real cause is the determination of Hanoi and 
the Viet Cong to go on fighting at the cur- 
rent level of activity or to revert to action 
somewhere between phase one and phase two. 
The time to bring up the question of in- 
filtration and the total end of the bombing 
of the North, as well as the extension of the 
cease-fire throughout South Viet Nam, would 
come when the plan had succeeded up to 
the point of reducing the level of action 
sufficiently to warrant the hope that an over- 
all agreement might be negotiated. It might 
even be argued that if there are enough 
hopeful signs as the process unfolds, the 
United States could end the bombing un- 
conditionally even before the third level of 
the negotiatory process gets under way. 
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If the process of local accommodation ac- 
companied by the establishment of cease- 
fire zones has even been partially successful, 
with Hanoi as well as the Viet Cong ac- 
cepting the challenge, third-level discussions 
would serve to enlarge the scope and portent 
of the peace plan. It is at this juncture that 
the role of the Russians, as adjudicators and 
as persuaders of Hanoi, would be of para- 
mount importance. The initial spirit and 
purpose of the 1962 Geneva Conference that 
sought to neutralize Laos could here perhaps 
be recaptured. There is no reason to doubt 
the desire of the Russians to bring an end 
to the war in Viet Nam, and no reason to 
suppose that they would not, at this point, 
join with the Americans in diplomatic ma- 
noeuvres to encourage and facilitate a 
broader agreement. As stated earlier, the 
mechanics and techniques of such an ap- 
proach are best left to the parties concerned. 
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It would, however, seem advisable to project 
an agreement on Viet Nam as much as pos- 
sible into a larger Southeast Asian context, 
and to bring Cambodia and Laos, and possi- 
bly some other nations of the region, into 
the ultimate discussions, wherever they are 
held. In so far as possible, the earlier stages 
of such discussions, of establishing and ex- 
ploring contacts, should be secret. And cer- 
tainly the talks, when they begin in earnest, 
should not aim at the exclusion of the 
Chinese; in fact, at the opportune time the 
Chinese should be assured that their par- 
ticipation in the economic development of 
Southeast Asia is welcomed, and that both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
eager to discuss such larger problems as 
nuclear disarmament in cooperation with 
China, The settlement of the Viet Nam issue, 
once Peking is forced to accept the idea of 
a Vietnamese buffer state, may yet prove 
the way for a larger accommodation with 
China, unless, of course, that country by 
then is convulsed in civil war. 

A broad Geneva-type conference, if it de- 
velops out of initial private soundings and 
arrangements, would obviously have to deal 
with the difficult matter of policing any 
agreement reached. It is the writer’s opinion 
that almost any policing plan that would in- 
clude such straightjacketed mechanisms as 
the International Control Commission is 
doomed to failure. Not only would the pres- 
ent members of the I. C. C., if they are re- 
tained, end up in bickering and in vetoing 
of each other’s purposes and prerogatives, 
but they conceivably would tend to exacer- 
bate friction among the Vietnamese seeking 
to resolve their own problems. 

What the Viet Nam situation desperately 
demands is a more free revolutionary expres- 
sion of its own ethos, something which, 
during the long and tragic postwar period 
when the French refused to let go in the 
South, was denied it, and which, under Diem 
and since, has continued to be precluded. If 
the South is to rediscover its own revolu- 
tionary traditions, and to preserve or modify 
them in relation to the communist North, it 
must be as unmolested and even as unsuper- 
vised as possible. This naturally involves risks 
of communist domination or subversion, but 
the risks must be taken in a true revolution- 
ary atmosphere and milieu, and not under 
the gaze of an ineffective international 
police element. 

This does not mean that the Americans 
and the Russians and possibly other powers 
should not play a role, but in so far as pos- 
sible the role should be of a “good offices” 
mature. A Geneva-type conference might 
properly define the purpose of such a mis- 
sion, and the United Nations might under- 
write it. It could project its own mechanism 
for action, either if called upon by the Viet- 
Mamese or perhaps on the basis of its own 

of the unfolding situation in Viet 
Nam, as a result of which it might interpose 
Suggestions for resolving potential or actual 
issues and quarrels. There remain some sub- 
stantive preliminary matters that should 
rightfully be considered and acted upon at a 
conference. These include the phased with- 
drawal of troops from South Viet Nam, both 
American and North Vietnamese, the sur- 
render of as many weapons as can feasibly 
be uncovered in the villages during the pro- 
longed cease-fires (obviously some weapons 
will always remain hidden), the dismantling 
of bases or the procedure for turning them 
over to the Vietnamese, the reestablishment 
of fuller trade and communication between 
North and South Viet Nam, and perhaps the 
selection of a date, no less than five years 
away, for the holding of a referendum on 


pledged, would extend to North Viet Nam, 
could also logically be brought within the 
purview of a broad agreement that genuine- 
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ly concerned itself with the future of all of 
Southeast Asia. 

None of this is meant, furthermore, to 
deny or exclude considerations of power or 
influence. The often stated determination of 
the United States to remain involved in 
Southeast Asian affairs is one that this 
writer strongly shares, though the commit- 
ment today is confused and undefined. Such 
involvement unavoidably requires the exist- 
ence of a military shield. There would appear 
to be ample reason to reapproach this matter 
with a fresh set of ideas and to replace the 
somewhat tarnished Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) with something more 
acceptable to the Asians and perhaps more 
palatable to at least part of the neutral and 
unaligned if not the communist world. To 
expect that this might become part of a 
larger Russian-American accommodation 
is to much, and is illusory or naive for 
Moscow cannot afford to renounce its own 
concept of revolutionary development and 
will undoubtedly continue to project it in 
competition with Peking. We cannot realisti- 
cally assume anything otherwise. However, 
we can operate in the hope that a peaceful 
contest for influence in Southeast Asia, on 
behalf of nationalist development in revolu- 
tionary terms, will prevail; though it would 
also be naive to presume that the Chinese 
will not continue their efforts to disrupt 
such peaceful evolvement by fomenting vio- 
lence in Thailand, the Philippines and again 
in Indonesia. The effort, on our part, should 
nevertheless be designed to encourage as 
much peaceful development as possible, and, 
if that proves ineffective or insufficient, to 
promote successful programs of counter- 
insurgency. 

Whatever impetus to regional cooperation 
develops out of a Vietnamese settlement— 
such cooperation is already burgeoning in 
several flelds, such as education, transporta- 
tion, banking and finance—should not be in- 
hibited by threats or interpositions of major 
military might from any outside source, in- 
cluding the United States. Once the Viet Nam 
situation is regulated, the security of the 
area will nevertheless depend in the imme- 
diate future on the existence of a protective 
shield supplied in large part by the United 
States, with the help of Australia and per- 
haps a lingering British contribution. In the 
final analysis, the degree of American deter- 
mination to support nationalist development 
in Viet Nam and elsewhere in Southeast Asia, 
and to back up its support with its multi- 
farious resources, will prove the key factor, 
politically and economically more than mili- 
tarily. One of the generally unrealized bene- 
fits of the war in Viet Nam has been an 
awareness on the part of Asian leaders—as 
best expressed so far by Singapore's Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew—that the United 
States has bought time in Viet Nam for the 
rest of Southeast Asia to get together and 
avoid another Viet Nam. The success of the 
American commitment in the future will de- 
pend on our inner resolve, on our under- 
standing of the area’s problems and poten- 
tialities, as well as on our patience and will- 
ingness to remain “involved” indefinitely. 

If Viet Nam has been a tragic and often 
misconstrued chapter of this American com- 
mitma and involvement, the trend toward 
withdrawal and neo-isolationism, which has 
become the confused domestic political by- 
product of the conflict, does not either rep- 
resent a practical solution or augur well for 
acceptance of our unavoidable responsibili- 
ties in a world that remains highly com- 
bustible and revolutionary. The crisis of in- 
decision that confronts us in Viet Nam has 
simply prolonged and aggravated the confu- 
sion, and has made it more difficult to deal 
with the long-term problems of creating a 
constructive peace in Southeast Asia. What- 
ever the risks involved, we now must face up 
to the “indecisiveness” of the war and at- 
tempt, as best we can with the best elements 
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among the Vietnamese we can find, to reach 
& political solution for a war that has always 
been essentially political. 


TOUCH OF TRAGEDY IN ANTI- 
BALLISTIC-MISSILE DEFENSE SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as the 
Chicago Sun-Times said in an editorial 
comment upon this Nation’s decision to 
undertake an anti-ballistic-missile de- 
fense system, there is a touch of tragedy 
involved. It lies in the fact that such a 
system, designed to guard us against 
Possible attack by the unstable Chinese 
nation, can be effective in neutralizing 
the danger of nuclear holocaust but not 
the danger of continued guerrilla war- 
fare as practiced by Mao Tse-tung and 
his followers. 

This is not to say that such sophisti- 
cated defenses are not needed. Indeed, as 
this editorial aptly points up, the need for 
nuclear weapons and deterrents against 
their use will remain with us so long as 
the battle for men’s minds and world se- 
curity is not won. It is that battle in 
which we are now engaged, of course, in 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Sun-Times editorial, en- 
titled “Escalation for Safety,” published 
on September 20, 1967, be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ESCALATION FOR SAFETY 

The U.S. decision to build an anti-ballis- 
tic missile (ABM) defense network to guard 
against a nuclear attack from Red China is 
significant in two areas. It recognizes the 
growing threat of Red China’s nuclear weap- 
on capacity. It acknowledges that the United 
States is confident that Russia, and its nu- 
clear armory, poses no present threat to 
world peace. 

Sec. of Defense Robert S. McNamara, in 
announcing the new ABM network, made the 
point that neither the United States nor 
Russia possesses “first-strike capability.” 
That is, neither nation has the ability to 
attack the other with nuclear weapons with- 
out suffering lethal retaliation. Nor, in 
McNamara’s assessment, is either nation 
likely ever to gain such an advantage. 

McNamara says both Russia and the 
United States are at the point where an 
escalation of defenses or weaponry by either 
nation would result in matching escalation 
by the other. In McNamara’s opinion such an 
effort, which would result in the same bal- 
ance of deterrence that now exists, would be 
futile—although the United States is willing 
to spend any amout of money and effort to 
protect itself. 

The unknown danger to the United States 
and the world is Red China. Isolated, sus- 
Piclous, torn by internal dissensions, pos- 
sibly irresponsible, Red China and its future 
actions cannot be charted. Its animosities 
cannot be assessed. Its potential for destruc- 
tion has been computed. McNamara sald a 
limited ABM defense against the Red Chinese 
nuclear weapons armory would have a 
“higher degree of reliability against a 
Chinese attack than the much more massive 
and complicated system some have recom- 
mended against a possible Soviet attack.” 
The proposed ABM network is thus a nec- 
essary effort to safeguard the future. 

The tragedy of such a necessity is that a 
major power can guard itself and others 
against nuclear attack with the most sophis- 
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ticated of weapons and defense measures, 
However, that same sophistication is no 
deterrent to the Communist guerrilla who, as 
Mao Tse-tung has said, operates as a “fish 
swimming in the sea of the enemy.” 

The battle to neutralize the danger of nu- 
clear attack can be won. The battle for men’s 
minds, and world security, is not won. Until 
it is, the need for nuclear weapons and deter- 
rents will remain. 


FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION SUP- 
PORTS DIRECT ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to invite the Senate’s attention to the 
action taken by a distinguished organiza- 
tion on the question of electoral reform. 
At its convention held recently in San 
Francisco, the Federal Bar Association 
adopted an eight-point resolution favor- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
which would provide for the election of 
the President and Vice President by a 
direct, nationwide, popular vote. It is 
gratifying to note that the stand taken 
by the Federal Bar Association conforms 
closely with the features of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, the constitutional amend- 
ment which I introduced on January 11, 
for myself and 18 other sponsors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Federal Bar Association 
resolution, adopted at the convention in 
San Francisco, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved that the Federal Bar Association 
hereby places itself on record as favoring an 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which will: 

1. Provide for the election of the President 
and Vice President by direct nationwide pop- 
ular vote; 

2. Require a candidate to obtain at least 
40 per cent of the popular vote in order to 
be elected President or Vice President; 

3. Provide for a national run-off election 
between the two top candidates in the event 
no candidate receives at least 40 per cent 
of the popular vote; 

4. Require the President and Vice Presi- 
dent to be voted for jointly; 

5. Empower Congress to determine the 
days upon which the original election and 
the run-off election are to be held, which days 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States; 

6. Provide that the places and manner of 
holding the Presidential election and the in- 
clusion of the names of candidates on the 
ballot shall be prescribed in each state by 
the legislature thereof, with the proviso that 
Congress may at anytime by law make or 
alter such regulations; 

7. Require that the voters for President 
and Vice President in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for persons vot- 
ing for members of Congress, with the pro- 
viso that each state may adopt a less re- 
strictive residence requirement for voting for 
President and Vice President provided that 
Congress may adopt uniform age and resi- 
dence requirements; and 

8. Contain appropriate provisions in case 
of the death of a candidate. 


NATIONAL 4-H WEEK 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, tomor- 
row marks the conclusion of this year’s 
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observance of National 4-H Week. Near- 
ly 3 million members of 4-H in every 
State and territory, residing in both ur- 
ban and rural environs, are now under- 
taking diverse new projects for the com- 
ing year. 

As a former member of 4-H, I know 
firsthand the incalculable contributions 
being made by this program emphasiz- 
ing head, heart, hands, and health. It 
would, I think, be very difficult to over- 
state the tremendous contribution H 
Club activities have made over the last 
five decades to rural America. 

I think it is also appropriate to note, 
particularly during National 4-H Week, 
the increasing contribution which these 
programs are making to urban young- 
sters. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in its report on the fiscal year 
1968 agricultural appropriations bill, ob- 
served this fact and urged that addi- 
tional funds and effort be expended for 
providing additional opportunities to 
underprivileged youngsters in our great 
cities to participate in 4-H type youth 
development projects. That report stated 
that— 

The wholesome effect of 4-H club activi- 
ties has been ‘so beneficial to rural youth 
that additional efforts to bring 4-H programs 
to young people in the congested and de- 
prived urban areas of the United States 
would make an invaluable contribution to 
the moral, spiritual, and economic strength 
of this Nation. 


I most heartily concur in the commit- 
tee’s recommendation. 

I have, in fact, introduced legislation 
in the Senate which is designed to bring 
these beneficial programs to the young 
people of one of our greatest cities— 
Washington, D.C. At the present time, 
the District of Columbia is the lone city 
statutorily denied the opportunity to 
participate in the activities of the Ex- 
tension Service of the Agriculture De- 
partment, a principle source of support 
and leadership for 4-H. My proposal, 
S. 2105, would eliminate this barrier to 
the development of 4-H Clubs and re- 
lated youth-development activities in 
the District of Columbia. I am pleased 
to report that the bill has received wide 
support, as well as favorable attention, 
by Senator Jorpan’s Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Research and General Leg- 
islation. I am most hopeful that S. 2105 
will be reported and approved by the 
Senate at an early date. 

Mr. President, 4-H contributed greatly 
to me as an individual. Its contribution 
to the Nation as a whole is known by 
every Member of the Senate. I am hon- 
ored to have this opportunity to express 
my personal appreciation to those mil- 
lions of youngsters and adults whose co- 
operative efforts over the years have 
made, and continue to make, 4-H one of 
America’s most worthwhile organiza- 
tions. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12474) making appropriations for 
NASA for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 12474) making appropriations for 
NASA for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—and this has been 
cleared all around—that there be a time 
limitation on all amendments of 30 min- 
utes, the time to be equally divided and 
controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment and the floor manager of the 
bill [Mr. Macnuson], and 1 hour on the 
bill, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the majority leader and minority 
leader or whoever is designated by them. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, re- 
serving an objection, I wonder if there is 
going to be an opportunity for me, under 
that time limitation, to make a speech of 
about 5 or 6 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be plenty 
of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
time will not start until after the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill, the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
makes his opening remarks. 

I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] may have 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the understanding is agreed 
to. 


CRASH-LOCATOR BEACONS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post of 3 days 
ago was undoubtedly noted by many of 
my distinguished colleagues with a great 
deal of remorse. I refer to the report of 
the diary written by 16-year-old Carla 
Corbus and her mother, whose remains 
were found almost 6 months after their 
plane went down in the mountains of 
California. I only hope the top echelon 
of the Federal Aviation Administration, 
who have consistently refused to require 
installation of crash-locator beacons in 
private aircraft, will take note of this 
tragic incident. 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to recapitulate on some of the points 
I have brought out in previous state- 
ments urging requirement of crash-loca- 
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tor beacons. On August 7, in this Cham- 
ber, I pointed out the number of fatalities 
resulting from general aviation acci- 
dents, noting that 53 percent of these 
fatalities have resulted from crashes oc- 
curring more than 5 miles from an air- 
port—only 20 percent of the total gen- 
eral aviation accidents. 

The costs incurred in searching for 
lost aircraft have been tremendous— 
$59,224,142 for search and rescue mis- 
sions flown by the Air Force alone in fis- 
cal 1966. I am sure no one will argue the 
justification of using taxpayers’ funds 
for these missions, but I do question the 
refusal of the FAA to take such an ur- 
gently needed step to reduce the hazards 
and the expense of conducting searches 
for missing aircraft. And, as so tragically 
illustrated by the report of 3 days ago, 
crash-locator beacons would most as- 
suredly save lives. 

Just 2 months ago, a plane crash in the 
Colorado mountains was the object of 
a weeklong search by the Civil Air 
Patrol and private citizens. I reported 
in detail to the Senate on this incident 
in a statement August 18. In this case, 
there may not have been survivors of the 
crash—a question which will never be 
answered. Nevertheless, a full week was 
spent by ground and air units before 
the wreckage was finally found, and with 
no small hazard to pilots trying to fly 
low enough in mountainous terrain to 
spot the plane. 

In the letters I have received subse- 
quent to my statements calling for re- 
quirement of crash-locator beacons, 
wholehearted support for the proposal 
has been expressed by pilots in many 
areas of the country. The few objections 
raised have been on the grounds of un- 
due expense to owners of private aircraft 
and the thought that the device would 
be helpful only for mountain flying. 

On the first point, I sympathize with 
the reluctance of pilots to stand the $200 
expense; but for a device that could very 
well save their own lives, I certainly do 
not think it would be asking too much. 
Since it is for their own protection, it 
seems just a little unreasonable to leave 
the entire burden to the taxpayers and 
the Civil Air Patrol when an alternative 
is so readily available. One FAA repre- 
sentative commented not long ago that 
there is no law requiring the Air Force, 
the Civil Air Patrol, or private pilots to 
undertake searching missions for downed 
aircraft. No law, perhaps, other than a 
moral obligation to save human life, re- 
gardless of expense, if there is a remote 
chance of success. Just what does it take 
to convince the FAA that the possibilities 
of success could be greatly increased by 
this one regulation? Should not the bur- 
den of the expense rest with those whose 
lives might be saved through precau- 
tionary measures, rather than in expen- 
sive, hazardous assessments on those 
with the moral responsibility to find 
them, even if it may be too late? 

The second objection—that crash-lo- 
cator beacons would be necessary only 
in a few areas of the country—I think is 
a highly fallacious assumption. I doubt 
that there are many pilots in this coun- 
try who have not at one time or another 
found themselves flying over a relatively 
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unpopulated area, or over rough, wooded 
terrain, or even over a mountainous 
region, I would stress again the letter I 
quoted in my statement before the Sen- 
ate on August 7, from a Colorado 
woman whose husband was killed in a 
plane crash near Gunnison, Colo. After 
a week of searching, the plane was fi- 
nally located only 33 miles from the air- 
port on a heavily timbered mesa. The 
plane was not high on a mountain peak, 
inaccessible to ground searching crews. 
It was, in fact, finally located by ground 
crews, and even then could not be 
spotted from the air because of the way 
it had dived into the timber. There are 
many other regions in the United States 
where a plane could go down and not be 
spotted from the air for just such a rea- 
son. I received a very simple response 
to my proposal for crash-locator beacons 
recently, which certainly attests to this 
fact. It reads: 

A few years ago, I crashed on take-off in 
the mountains of Maine. I wasn’t found for 
24 hours. With a locator beacon I believe I 
would have been found very quickly. I favor 
this recommendation. 


Another letter from Ogdensburg, N.Y., 
reads as follows: 


I have read the copy of your recent avia- 
tion speech. In my short aviation life (200 
hours) I have already learned that the weath- 
er station forecasts must be confirmed by 
personal observation. On one occasion I 
found the weather report to be quite erro- 
neous only 30 miles from the station. The men 
working the stations have always spared no 
effort to assist me, you understand, but I 
would agree with your thinking on this mat- 
ter. 

I too have spent long hours on a Search 
Mission in the Civil Air Patrol. I shouldn’t 
have been there, really, as the weather was 
marginal and I am strictly VFR. However, 
the thought that people might be alive and 
lying out in the snow with broken legs kept 
me going. We never found the wreck. A farm- 
er on & tractor did after we had searched for 
almost three days. A crash locator beacon 
would have shown us the way in 30 minutes. 
Such beacons would be a boon, 


This letter is from a doctor in Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y. His experience clearly indi- 
cates that there are circumstances other 
than those to be encountered in our Colo- 
rado mountains that make search-and- 
rescue missions both hazardous and ex- 
pensive. Ogdensburg, to my knowledge, is 
not in a mountainous region. It is on the 
St. Lawrence River, and, I believe, in a 
relatively flat area; but in this instance 
the weather conditions hampered search 
operations, not the terrain. 

In other correspondence from the State 
of New York, I find that there are prob- 
lems at least comparable to our own 
Rocky Mountains in the West. In a let- 
ter from Col. John C. Campbell, Jr., com- 
mander of the New York Air National 
Guard at Schenectady County Airport, I 
received the following report as evidence 
of the need for crash-locator beacons: 

I have read your speech to the United 
States Senate with regard to aircraft crashes. 
I am in complete agreement with your views. 
I, too, am strongly in favor of crash locator 
beacons, 

This year at least three private aircraft 
crashed and were missing in our area, These 
aircraft crashed in mountainous, wooded ter- 
rain and could not be spotted from the air, 
since the woods had complete leaf cover. 
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All were reported missing for many, many 
days. Help could not reach them in time, 
even though the crashes occurred relatively 
close to high population centers with all 
the elaborate paraphernalia of our advanced 
society. 

In each case, crash locator beacons would 
have summoned aid days earlier and would 
have saved thousands of wasted manhours in 
futile search. 

Over the years, I can recall many missing 
aircraft crashes in the Catskill, Adirondack, 
and Green Mountain areas which surround 
our Capitol District. When a small aircraft 
crashes in late spring or summertime, the 
common saying here is to wait for some deer 
hunter to find the wreck in the fall of the 
year. A sad commentary, but so very true 
in too many cases. 


In subsequent correspondence with 
Colonel Campbell, I received further de- 
tails on five crashes which occurred this 
year in that region. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that Colonel Campbell’s letter of 
September 15 and the attached report 
from Mr. Francis Mosher, Jr., air safety 
investigator for the New York office of 
the Department of Transportation, be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
report were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


New YORK AIR NATIONAL GUARD, 
Schenectady County Airport, N.Y. 
September 15, 1967. 
Senator PETER H. DOMINICK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DOMINICK: I refer to your 
letter of September 6th and my answering 
letter of September 15th. The inclosed De- 
partment of Transportation letter has the 
details of the aircraft crashes which have oc- 
curred this year in the Albany, New York 
area. 

You will notice that all aircraft were lost 
for several days, at least. One has not been 
found yet and one was missing for almost 
two years. It seems obvious that had crash 
locator beacons been installed they would 
have, first, pinpointed these crashes and thus 
directed rescue efforts to the scene with some 
dispatch and, secondly, saved the expendi- 
ture of countless manhours in air and ground 
search. 

I look forward to the success of your efforts 
to improve the safety of those who fly and 
the protection of those unfortunates who 
are exposed to accident. Crash locator bea- 
cons will save lives and will spare needless 
and fruitless searching. 

Very truly yours, 
Col. JOHN C. CAMPBELL, JT., 
Commander. 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFE- 
TY BOARD, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 
Col. JOHN C. CAMPBELL, Jr., 
New York Air National Guard, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

DEAR COLONEL CAMPBELL: The following is 
a resume of aircraft accidents which have 
crashed into mountainous terrain in the im- 
mediate Albany, New York area within the 
last six months or have been located during 
this period: 

Piper PA-23-250, N-5604Y, Owned and op- 
erated by New Haven Airways. Crew two 
commercial instrument rated pilots, High 
Peak Mountain (elevation 3,580 feet MSL), 
Tannerville, New York. Albany 
County Airport 1414 EDT, June 13, 1967, 
destination Ulster County Airport, Kingston, 
New York, Albany weather—1500 broken, 
visibility 6 miles, haze, Poughkeepsie 
weather—estimated 900 overcast, visibility 2 
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miles, fog. Flight contacted Albany approach 
control, reporting over Hudson River and 
returning to Albany. The wreckage was lo- 
cated on June 19, 1967. 

Beech 35, CF-FAS, Owned and operated 
by Guy Boisvert, Canadian Private Pilot, 3 
passengers, Shokan Mountain (elevation 
8,700 feet MSL), Margretville, New York, 
Departed Cartierville, Quebec, 1013 EDT, 
June 18, 1967, VFR flight plan to Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Weather in general area 
reported as thunderstorms, low ceilings and 
rain. Poughkeepsie weather: (aircraft re- 
ports): 1000 broken, 1800 overcast, visibility 
3 miles, light thunderstorm, haze. The 
wreckage was located on July 4, 1967. 

Piper PA-28, N-540W, Owned by Flying 
West Flying Club, Crew—Private pilot and 
one passenger, Departed Baltimore, Mary- 
land 1120 EDT, 6-25-67, Destination Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Albany weather: 2500 over- 
cast, visibility 7 miles, light rainshowers. 
Aircraft contacted Albany approach control 
at 1425 EDT and reported stabilizer and 
gyro difficulty in precipitation east-southeast 
2 Albany Airport. Aircraft not located to 

te. 

Piper PA-28-150, Operator Captain 
(USAF), Owner Donald R. Wilkinson, New 
Windsor, New York, Pilot-in-command com- 
mercial, airplane single, multi-engine land, 
instrument, 3 passengers. Departed Orange 
County Airport, Walden, New York, 0835 
EDT, July 1, 1967, VFR flight plan to Syra- 
cuse, New York. Weather in general area: 
low ceiling and fog. Wreckage located July 4, 
1967, Mt. Cragmoore (elevation 3400 feet 
MSL), Ellenville, New York. 

Cessna 172, N-9809T, Owned by Skyhaven, 
Inc., Rochester, New Hampshire, Operated 
by Private Pilot, One passenger, Departed 
Rochester, New Hampshire, 1445 EDT, 9- 
13-65, Destination Windsor Locks, Connec- 
ticut. Briefed on weather (telephone) prior 
to departure, weather reported as VFR mar- 
ginal. The flight contacted Gardner radio. 
Wreckage located on July 4, 1967, on Hay- 
stack Mt. (elevation 3200 feet MSL), North 
Bennington, Vermont. 

If further information is needed, please 
feel free to contact this office. The telephone 
number is Area Code 212, 995-3716, which 
is on the FTS system. It is requested that 
the aforegoing information not be released 
for public information. 

The reports, when completed, can be ob- 
tained by writing to: 

Accident Inquiry Section, SB-84C, Nation- 
al Transportation Safety Board, DOT, Bureau 
of Aviation Safety, 1825 Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

The date, location, aircraft registration 
number should be included with the re- 
quest. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS MOSHER, JT., 
Air Safety Investigator, 
New York Office. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, each 
of these accidents resulted in a great 
deal of time and expense to the local 
civil air patrol and the local pilots who 
joined in the searches. Most of the time 
an expense would have been unnecessary 
with the aid of a crash-locator beacons, 
which the FAA reports has been per- 
fected. So despite this fact, the FAA has 
not recommended regulatory action to 
require their use. 

These reports, along with the dis- 
covery of the plane wreckage in Cali- 
fornia, must surely provide the clearest 
and most tragic evidence of the urgent 
need for FAA action to require crash- 
locator beacons. In most cases of lost 
aircraft, no record is left of the agony 
and suffering of the victims, but the pic- 
ture is made painfully clear by reading 
of the 7-week ordeal of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Oien and their daughter. Carla noted in 
one entry of her diary: 

I hope you are happy, Search and Rescue. 
You haven't found us yet. 


The fault lay not, however, with the 
searching mission, but quite simply with 
the fact that they did not have a crash- 
locator beacon. It is indeed a sad com- 
mentary on our system when three per- 
sons—and Heaven only knows how many 
more—suffer through such an ordeal, 
when our technology has provided us with 
an effective and available means of 
averting just such a disaster. How many 
more lives will have to be lost, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the FAA wakes up to its re- 
sponsibility? 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
article entitled “Last Days of Three 
Crash Victims,” published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of October 3, 1967, and 
the article entitled Diary Records Los- 
ing Fight for Life by Girl, Mother in 
Crashed Plane,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of October 3, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Oct, 3, 1967] 
Diary or 16-YEAR-OLD Girt: Last Days oF 
THREE CRASH VICTIMS 

Repprve, CAL ., October 3.—A girl's diary 
found at the scene of a plane crash told yes- 
terday of a two-month struggle to survive in 
the snowy Trinity mountains which ended in 
death, 

The bones of a man and two women were 
discovered Sunday by a deer hunter near the 
summit of 3213-foot-high Buckhorn moun- 
tain 35 miles west of here in northern 
California. 

At least one of them had survived seven 
weeks in the rugged snow country after a 
forced landing March 11 on a flight from 
Portland, Ore., to Red Bluff, Calif. 

The pilot was Al F. Oien, owner of the 
Clifford Hotel in Portland. Others were his 
wife, Phyllis, and her daughter, Carla 
Corbus, 16. 

“On leg of journey to Red Bluff,” said the 
diary’s first entry. “Plane on left side in 
snowbank, 1215 p.m. Fuselage broken. Door 
ajar. Windows on right side were broken as 
well as windshield.” 

In another entry, Carla said Oien suffered 
a broken right arm, crushed right ribs and 
had pain in his back. Mrs. Oien, she said, was 
delirious for one day and suffered a broken 
right hand and left ankle. 

Carla said her own injuries were an injured 
back, a sore right ankle and a cut on the left 
knee. 

On April 30, she noted her 16th birthday: 
“I want to be rescued today,” she wrote. The 
final entry was dated May 4 and read, “we are 
completely soaked.” 

Most of the diary, written in a flight guide 
book, noted weather conditions. She said the 
three melted snow for water but made no 
mention of obtaining food. 

The diary also told of planes flying over- 
head and at one point said “Al” went for 
help—but apparently he returned when he 
failed. No mention was made of the deaths of 
Mr. and Mrs. Oien. 

The plane was found by Floyd Bolling, a 
Shasta, Calif., mill worker, and his wife. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 3, 

1967] 
DIARY RECORDS LOSING FIGHT ror LIFE BY GIRL, 
MOTHER IN CRASHED PLANE 

REDDING, CALIF.„ October 2.—A 16-year-old 
girl and her mother fought for two months a 
losing battle for their lives in the freezing 
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carcass of their plane after it crashed on a 
snowy mountain peak in March, a make- 
shift diary disclosed tonight. 

“Today is my 16th birthday. I wanted to be 
rescued today,” the girl scribbled in the back 
of an airman’s guide 50 days after the crash. 
“I hope you are happy, Search and Rescue. 
You haven't found us yet.” 

That was on April 30, and rescue never 
came for Carla Corbus or for her mother, 
Phyllis. Their scattered bones were found 
near the plane today. Many animal tracks 
were nearby. 

Search parties found no trace of her step- 
father, Alvin Oien, a 59-year-old hotel owner 
from Portland, Ore., who left the plane six 
3 after it crashed on March 11 to seek 

p. 

A deer hunter discovered the wreckage of 
the single-engine Cessna 191 about 4,000 feet 
up the summit of Bully Choot Mountain, 
about 35 miles west of Redding and a mile 
from a seldom-used road. Search parties had ` 
been concentrating their hunt for the miss- 
ing plane miles north of the site where it 
actually crashed. 

The three victims were on their way to 
San Francisco to visit Oien’s oldest son, Alvin 
Jr., 32. The son, an airline pilot, spent 107 
days in Northern California after the crash. 
But, he recalled here Monday, during most 
of that time the weather was so foul he could 
not fly to hunt for the lost plane. 

(In Portland, the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority said Oien was the object of a search 
over Montana in 1956 on a flight from Min- 
neapolis to Portland after he changed plans 
enroute. In 1954 he was fined for reckless 
flying after taking off from and landing in 
Vancouver, B.C., only by the light of auto- 
mobile headlights.) 

“On leg of journey to Red Bluff (Calif.)” 
said the diary’s first entry. “Plane on left 
side in snowbank, 12:15 p.m. Fuselage broken. 
Door ajar. Windows on right side were broken 
as well as windshield.” 

The diary, with entries by both mother 
and daughter, then described the injuries 
suffered in the crash. 

“Al” suffered a cut on the chin, three cuts 
on the forehead, a broken arm, crushed ribs 
on the right side, and “pain in his vertebrae.” 

Phyllis was “delirious one day,” suffering a 
broken left arm, cuts on the right hand, a 
broken left ankle and many cuts and bruises, 
plus frostbitten feet. 

Carla was less seriously hurt. The diary 
noted she “hurt in the back near her left 
kidney. Sore right ankle. Cut on her left 
knee.” 

Three days after the crash, Carla tried to 
walk through the snow but was turned back 
“because her feet were frozen and she had 
lost her shoes.” 

Six days after the crash, the diary said 
Oien left the crash scene at the 5000-foot 
level of the mountain. 

“Al shouted ok. He crossed the gully. He 
was on his way for help.” 

A week later, an entry written by Mrs. Oien 
said: “Fear Al did not make it for help. Get- 
ting weak.” 

The diary said they melted snow for water 
but made only one reference to food—the day 
Oien left. It said simply: One glass of jelly 
left.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to those whose planes have 
crashed, we have also done some investi- 
gation to find out how many of the peo- 
ple who have been looking for them have 
also lost their lives. 

In 1965, the Civil Air Patrol had three 
accidents with one life lost. They had 
test missions, practicing the procedures 
for rescue, in which they had five acci- 
dents and two lives lost. In 1966, they 
had two accidents in the CAP, although, 
fortunately, they did not lose any lives. 
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In 1967, up to date, there have been two 
accidents, with three lives lost. 

These statistics are from information 
given to us by Lt. Col. Charles McDonell, 
U.S. Air Force liaison officer for the Civil 
Air Patrol. 

Fortunately, Mr. President, there have 
been no U.S. Air Force aircraft lost this 
year, although there has been one acci- 
dent with a helicopter. But this report 
just points out the cost in lives, money, 
and time which are expended in search- 
ing for downed craft. 

In the report from Colonel Campbell 
which I shall not read in its entirety—it 
is stated that just this year, in New 
York, a Piper crashed on June 13, which 
was not located until July 19. A Beech 
which crashed on June 18 was not located 
until July 4. Another Piper which 
crashed on June 25 has not been located 
to date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Colorado may have 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That aircraft has not 
been located to date, though it crashed 
on June 25. 

Another Piper which went down on 
July 1, was found on the 4th. Also, Mr. 
President, there is a report of a Cessna 
172 which went down on September 13, 
1965, in New York, and was finally lo- 
cated on July 4, 1967—almost 2 years 
after it crashed. 

Yet the FAA has stated, in reports to 
me, that the crash-locator beacon is not 
required because the pilots object to the 
added expense. The only way we will ever 
get these devices into the planes is to 
have a regulation that the manufac- 
turers must incorporate them as original 
equipment when they build the airplane, 
with the cost included as part of the pur- 
chase price. For the small additional cost 
each pilot would have to assume in order 
to take care of the expense of this item, 
we could possibly save as much as $59 
million in tax funds expended for search- 
and-rescue mission. It seems ridiculous 
to me to have the FAA time after time, 
state that they are not going to do any- 
thing about crash beacons because they 
have heard some objections from some 
of the aviation people, who do not wish 
to pay that much money. I certainly must 
say this makes little sense from the tax- 
payer's point of view, from the point of 
view of human suffering, or from the 
point of view of the country at large, in 
our effort to try to use updated tech- 
— to provide aviation safety at its 


THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, I voted in favor of retaining the 
funds for the SST. In connection with 
some investigation on the matter I con- 
ducted early this year, I got in touch 
with a very fine, experienced man by 
the name of G. C. Clementson, who lives 
in my State. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter which he wrote to me on 
April 10, 1967, analyzing problems and 
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positions with regard to the SST, to- 
gether with a copy of his own résumé of 
his experience to show what his capa- 
bility is in this field, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and résumé were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Denver, COLO., 
April 10, 1967. 
Hon. PETER H. DoMINIcK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PETER: Sorry that I've been so long 
in responding to your request for comments 
on the supersonic transport program. I un- 
fortunately underestimated the wealth of 
material in the literature on this program 
and my own time for reading, criticizing, and 
formulating an opinion. I hope this letter 
proves helpful, even if somewhat late. 

At the risk of dwelling on the obvious, I 
would first like to point out several factors 
which make the supersonic transport pro- 
gram different from any other commercial 
aircraft development undertaken in the 
United States, and then discuss the present 


rogram. 

The supersonic transport development is 
the first commercial aircraft development 
in the history of American aviation which 
was not preceded by extensive development, 
test, large-quantity production, and then 
service use by the U.S. military services in a 
particular flight regime. To illustrate this 
point, let me define four aircraft flight re- 
gimes as follows: 

1. Low Subsonic—Piston Engine Regime: 

Examples: Military Aircraft: B-10 through 
B-18. Commercial Aircraft: DC2/DC3, Doug- 
las; Lodestar, Lockheed. 

2. Medium Subsonic—Piston Engine Re- 
gime: 

Examples: Military Aircraft: B-25 through 
B-29. Commercial Aircraft: DC-4/DC-~7, 
Douglas; Constellation Series, Lockheed; 
Stratocruiser, Boeing; 202/404, Convair; 440, 
Martin. 

3. High Subsonic—Jet Engine Regime: 

Examples: Military Aircraft: B-45, No. 
Amer.; B-47, Boeing; B-52, Boeing; B-57, 
Martin. 

Commercial Aircraft: 700 Series, Boeing; 
880/990, Convair; DC-8/DC-9, Douglas. 

4, Supersonic—Jet Engine Regime: 

Examples: Military Aircraft: B-58, Con- 
vair; B-70, No. Amer.; SR-71, Lockheed. 

Commercial Aircraft: SST, Boeing. 

From this listing, it is apparent that with 
the exception of the last category several 
military aircraft in each category were pro- 
duced and used in service in large quantities; 
and that more than one aircraft manufac- 
turer was involved in both the military and 
commercial developments. From these facts 
it can be concluded that, although commer- 
cial development has been heavily subsidized 
in the past, the entire cost was not readily 
determined. Only the cost necessary to 
adapt existing knowledge to a particular 
commercial application was borne by the air- 
craft manufacturer. The U. S. Government 
paid the remainder under military defense 
expenditures. 

In addition, technical knowledge associ- 
ated with each flight regime was efficiently 
transferred between aircraft manufacturers 
through governmental agencies of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
(The visual and performance similarity be- 
tween the Douglas DC-8 and the Boeing 707 
is a striking example of the effectiveness of 
this transfer of knowledge.) 

In the fourth flight regime, since chang- 
ing military requirements have created a 
situation wherein the justification for su- 
personic manned bombers is questionable, 
the normal extensive military developmental 
programs have been severely restricted. As 
a consequence, the cost of development of 
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the supersonic transport must be almost 
completely borne by the commercial design; 
hence, the cost appears not only ex y 
large, but to some people of questionable 
justification. 

In order to attempt to minimize these 
costs, the Supersonic Transport Program 
Office has done two things, 1. e., (1) narrowed 
the competing manufacturers down to one 
airplane manufacturer (Boeing) and one en- 
gine manufacturer (G.E.); and (2) spread 
the development costs so that the manufac- 
turers involved, as well as commercial air- 
line carriers, are ass a minor portion 
of the risk (10%). This procedure has cre- 
ated a drastic break with past experience, in 
that we are creating an almost complete 
monopoly in the manufacture of commer- 
cial aircraft (it will be virtually impossible 
for other competing manufacturers to catch 
up with the technical headstart the Gov- 
ernment is giving to Boeing and General 
Electric). 

I suspect this may also be the reason for 
your stated reservation with respect to the 
preferred position of the selected manufac- 
turers. I, also, have reservations about the 
long-term effect of this approach, but before 
I state my position let me present a sum- 
mary discussion of the presently proposed 
program under the following categories: 
(1) Technical, (2) Operational, (3) Man- 
agerial, (4) Financial. I will then give you 
my personal conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, 

TECHNICAL 


Although a large number of articles, both 
pro and con, have been written about the 
nature and severity of the technical prob- 
lems involved in the development of the 
supersonic transport, I do not consider these 
problems to constitute the crucial problem 
area of the program. I do not intend by this 
statement to imply that the technical prob- 
lems are easy to solve. To the contrary, 
there are and will be some rather difficult 
problems to resolve in the successful devel- 
opment of the jet engines; in the perform- 
ance and handling qualities of the aircraft; 
in the choice and use of structural materi- 
als; and in creating an acceptable radiation 
environment for the passengers and crew. 
However, in none of these problem areas do 
I believe the proposed design is beyond the 
present state-of-art in technology. 

You specifically mentioned in your letter 
concern for problems in stability of the air- 
craft clear air turbulence, and aerodynamic 
heating. In response I should like to point 
out that in re-entering manned space ve- 
hicles, both of these problems have been 
successfully solved under conditions more 
severe than that which the supersonic trans- 
port will need to tolerate. 

To summarize, it is my personal opinion 
that, provided sufficient funds are available 
on a timely basis, the technical problems will 
not restrict or defeat the supersonic trans- 
port program. 

OPERATIONAL 

The operational problem areas are: (1) 
Sonic boom tolerance, (2) traffic control, and 
(3) route economics. 

Experience to date seems to indicate a 
very low tolerance on the part of the public 
for sonic booms. Although there are flight 
planning techniques to minimize the in- 
tensity and prevalence of sonic booms, it is 
generally conceded that (barring some 
presently unknown techniques for attenuat- 
ing sonic booms) the supersonic transport 
will be restricted to overwater flights only. 
However, when you consider the perennial 
Navy observation that three-quarters of the 
earth’s surface is water, the restriction cer- 
tainly cannot be a major factor in defeating 
the success of the p: 

There is no doubt that the inclusion of the 
supersonic transport into the present air 
traffic control network will create control 
problems. However, a more severe problem in 
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air traffic control is the sheer number of ye- 
hicles to control rather than their speeds. 
The volume of traffic problem must be solved, 
supersonic or not, since it is evident that 
the rate of growth of air traffic is far from 
leveling off. When the system for adequately 
handling the air traffic volumes of the future 
has been developed, the inclusion of (rela- 
tively) small numbers of supersonic trans- 
ports into the same environment will be 
only a minor perturbation. 

On the question of the validity of the route 
economics with respect to the supersonic 
transport, one can find all shades of opinion, 
United States studies conducted by person- 
nel in the FAA and the Department of Com- 
merce present a rather convincing case that 
the supersonic transport can and will be an 
economic success. However, one should pause 
to consider the arguments presented by BO 
K. O. Lundberg of Sweden.“ Essentially, he 
challenges the argument that the public 
will use the supersonic transport primarily 
because it goes faster. My statement certain- 
ly is an over-simplification of his position, 
but I do believe that he vastly underesti- 
mates the intense desire of people in our 
time to “get there quickly.” 

It was this sort of logic that led Lockheed 
Aircraft to develop in a major way the turbo- 
prop transport (Electra) instead of taking 
the next step to the turbo-jet transport such 
as Boeing, Douglas, North American, and 
Convair did. This short-sighted management 
decision caused Lockheed Aircraft to lose 
leadership in the commercial transporta- 
tion field which so far they have not re- 
gained. 

A similar argument can be presented with 
Tespect to the “Concorde” versus our Super- 
sonic Transport. I am sure that the British- 
French combine will make major gain in 
overseas public travel preference; but I am 
equally sure they will lose that gain as soon 
as the SST is available. Like the Electra, the 
Concorde will rapidly decline in use because 
of greater public preference for the faster 
jet transports. 

MANAGERIAL 

The Supersonic Transport Program pre- 
sents Management problems, not only from 
the standpoint of sheer size, but also the 
conflict which arises when the responsibility 
for development of this supersonic transport 
is included within the FAA. I am referring 
here to the problem that the FAA is the 
governmental agency responsible for certi- 
fying the airworthiness of all commercial 
transports, and yet must simultaneously be 
responsible for their development. Mr. Alan 
S. Boyd has stated that he plans to even- 
tually remove the SST Office from 
the FAA and transfer it to another section 
of the Transportation Department. This is 
in the right direction, but basically only 
removes the conflict from within the FAA to 
some undetermined group within the Trans- 
portation Department, In an obviously ac- 
celerated development program with ele- 
ments of national prestige at stake, I ques- 
tion whether or not this will be an effective 
solution. 

FINANCIAL 

Major General J. C. Maxwell has presented 
a strong case as to why the financial risk for 
development of the supersonic transport is 
far too great for private industry as sepa- 
rate corporations to undertake, and hence 
the Federal Government must subsidize the 
program. I do not question these arguments. 
They appear to be well founded. However, I 
do question the implied assumption that the 
risk must be taken by only one aircraft man- 
ufacturer and one engine manufacturer plus 
minor help from the major airlines. It is this 


* Pros and Gons of Supersonic Aviation 
Relative to Gains or Losses in the Combined 
Time/Comfort Considerations. BO K. O. 
Lundberg. Journal of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, Sept. 1964. 
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assumption that forces the final conclusion 
that the major program risk must be borne 
by the U.S. Government. I don’t believe it! 

Representative Frank T. Bow (R-Ohio) has 
already proposed that a Supersonic Transport 
Development Authority be established by 
act of Congress to sell $1.5 billion in bonds 
and notes to finance the project. The De- 
velopment Authority would later establish 
the Supersonic Transport Production Cor- 
poration to produce and sell the aircraft. 
In the Bow plan, investments in the Au- 
thority would be guaranteed by the US. 
Government. It was this last provision that 
probably led Budget Director Charles L. 
Schultze to state that under these arrange- 
ments the Government is assuming the en- 
tire risk rather than the 90% as presently 
proposed, Consequently, the Administration 
as represented by Mr. Schultze prefers the 
present financing arrangements with the 
manufacturers and airlines sharing 10% of 
the risk in order to provide “incentives to 
succeed” for private industry. 

Perhaps I am overly naive, but I cannot 
see in these arguments any basic reason why 
the financial and organizational arrange- 
ments established for the Communications 
Satellite Corporation do not apply equally 
well to the Supersonic Transport Program. 
I see many similarities between the two 
development areas, and no fundamental rea- 
son why the same pattern of action cannot 
be applied here. 

At this point, I have a sad feeling, wonder- 
fully expressed by Voltaire when he apolo- 
gized in the last paragraph of a three-page 
letter for not having sufficient time to write 
a brief letter. I hope this rather lengthy 
letter has not been too rambling, and that 
I have managed to get a few thoughts across 
in a convincing manner. 

To summarize my conclusions: 

There are no technical 
problems which call for knowledge beyond 
the present state-of-the-art. 

(2) Operational: The SST will probably be 
restricted to trans-oceanic flights, but should 
not present any problems greater than pres- 
ently being or to be encountered by the high 
subsonic jets. 

(3) Managerial: It is difficult to perceive 
how the fundamental management conflict 
in the development and activation of the 
SST can be resolved by moving the SST Pro- 
gram Office out of the FAA. 

(4) Financial: I do not believe that the 
U.S. Government should bear the major por- 
tion of financial risk (90%) in order to 
create a manufacturing monopoly for Boeing 
and General Electric. Schemes such as the 
equivalent of COMSAT for the SST have not 
been fully and objectively explored. 

(5) The SST program is already late in 
development, and hence should not be re- 
quired to mark time while financial and 
managerial problems are resolved. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The present budgetary request of the 
FAA for the Supersonic Transport Develop- 
ment should be essentially met, in order to 
avoid further delay in the development. 

(2) However, the Congress, when it au- 
thorizes the requested funds, should estab- 
lish a select committee to explore in detail 
and recommend an agency similar to the 
Communications Satellite Corporation for 
the purpose of financing and managing the 
development of the Supersonic Transport. 
(It is my understanding that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment did not underwrite the financial 
risks of COMSAT, and I fail to see why the 
Government should do otherwise in the case 
of the Supersonic Transport.) If you are in- 
terested in this approach, I can furnish ad- 
ditional ideas on the composition and orga- 
nization of an SST corporation. 

If you're still with me—congratulations! 
I'll get this typed and in the mail. Hope you 
find it helpful. 

As ever, 
G. C. CLEMENTSON. 
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A RÉSUMÉ or GERHARDT C. CLEMENTSON, 
LITTLETON, COLO. 


Business experience: Space & Information 
Systems Division, North American Aviation, 
Inc., Downey, Calif. 

S&ID (formerly called the Missile Division) 
is the division of NAA specializing the Space 
Vehicle Systems and Information Processing 
Systems, The major programs of this divi- 
sion are 1, the command and service modules 
of the Apollo Spacecraft, and 2. the second 
stage (S-II) of the Saturn 5 Launch Vehicle. 

From 1964 to present: Director—Engineer- 
ing Computing and Simulation. 

Department of approximately three hun- 
dred engineers responsible for 1. physical 
simulation of man-machine interfaces in 
space vehicles, 2. central digital program- 
ming support for scientific problem solving, 
and 3. central digital programming support 
for development and monitoring engineering 
data handing systems such as wire listing 
and measurement listing, Currently—Man- 
ager, technical operations of the Falcon Re- 
search & Development Co. 

From 1962 to 1964: Technical Director— 
Apollo Space Sciences. 

Reported to the Vice President and Pro- 
gram Manager, Apollo Program. Responsible 
for and authorized to: 1. conduct studies on 
the scientific experiments appropriate to the 
Apollo Mission, 2. review and approve the 
selection and utilization of scientific and en- 
gineering consultants, 3. develop and main- 
tain an interface with the scientific commu- 
nity on associated space science research pro- 
grams, and 4. conduct scientific staff studies 
on technical problems as requested by the 
Apollo Program Manager. 

From 1961 to 1962: Director—Aerospace 
Technology. 

Responsible for all advanced engineering 
and research in support of division programs 
and bidding activity in the functional dis- 
ciplines of Aerodynamics, Thermodynamics, 
Applied Mechanics, Materials, Space Physics, 
Power and Propulsion Systems and Struc- 
tural Dynamics. Work was supported 
through: 1. NAA funded research, 2. con- 
tracted research, 3. advanced engineering in 
support of division programs and 4. bidding 
funds. 

Management experience in the Air Force, 
1955 to 1961: Faculty, USAF Academy, Colo- 
rado. 

Professor and Head, Department of Aero- 
nautics. Responsible for: 1. all phases of 
cadet instruction in the fields of thermo- 
dynamics and aerodynamics, including four 
prescribed and ten elective courses, 2. admin- 
istration of programs for two wind tunnels, 
intensive aircraft power plant demonstration 
and other laboratory facilities. Direct super- 
vision of eighteen officers, and nine civilian 
personnel. 

From 1954 to 1955: Faculty, USAF Institute 
of Technology. 

Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. Responsible for developing and teaching 
a program of study in automatic control 
theory. 

From 1951 to 1954: Armament Laboratory, 
Wright Air Development Center, Ohio. 

Chie}, Fighter Systems Branch. Responsible 
for research and development in flight con- 
trol and weapons control as applied to fighter 
type aircraft. . . . Supervised 40 project en- 
gineers. 

From 1950 to 1951: Technical Staff Oficer, 
Armament Laboratory. 

Responsible for monitoring plans and pro- 
grams in research and development of fighter 
flight and weapons control systems. 

From 1945 to 1947: Chief, Aerodynamics 
Section, Flight Test Division, Wright Field. 

Responsible for developing special flight 
test methods for measuring performance, 
stability and control factors. Functioned as 
test pilot as well as flight test engineer. 

Flying experience: United States Air Force. 

From 1947 to 1961: Supplemental flying 
duties—Command Pilot Rating, jet qualified. 
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From 1945 to 1947: Experimental Test 
Pilot . . . Flight Test Division. Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Field. 

From 1942 to 1945: Operational pilot—4th 
Fighter Command (P-38’s). 

Education: Massachusetts Institute of 
‘Technology. 

From 1948 to 1950: Degree of Doctor in 
Science in Instrumentation. 

Comprehensive program of studies in In- 
strumentation and Automatic Control. Doc- 
toral dissertation ...An investigation of the 
Power Spectral Density of Atmospheric Tur- 
bulence. Elected member of Sigma Xi, 

From 1947 to 1948: Degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in Aeronautical Engineering. 

Program of studies in aircraft dynamics 
and automatic control techniques. Master's 
thesis. . The Pulse Technique for Deter- 
mining Aircraft Performance Functions, 

From 1944 to 1945: California Institute of 
Technology. 

Degree of Master of Science, Program of 
studies of aerod cs of compressible flow. 

From 1938 to 1942: United States Military 
Academy. 

Degree of Bachelor of Science. Program of 
studies in humanities, social sciences, basic 
sciences, and basic engineering. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12474) making appro- 
priations for NASA for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
my colleague such time as he may desire, 
with the time not taken out of the limi- 
tation on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
IGNORED BY SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, earlier 
this week, the day before yesterday to 
be exact, the Congress completed legis- 
lative action on the military construc- 
tion authorization bill for fiscal year 
1968, the largest such bill to come be- 
fore this body in many years. In defense 
of this measure, the then Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Installations and 
Logistics, the Honorable Paul Ignatius, 
appeared before the Armed Services 
Committee as late as July 11, 1967, and 
stated: 

This year’s program represents a substan- 
tial increase over the bill which we brought 
before your committee for fiscal year 1967. 
The major reasons for the greater size are 
twofold: First, a resumption of our long- 
range program to replace outmoded and in- 
adequate facilities, and secondly, a return 
to our objective of providing regular incre- 
ments of military family housing in annual 
military construction programs. 

The committee will recall from the fiscal 
year 1967 hearings, the program requested at 
that time was purposely held to austere levels 
in deference to our growing commitment in 
Southeast Asia and because of an increasing 
concern over inflationary tendencies in the 
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construction industry. Only those projects 
which were clearly essential to meet opera- 
tional schedules, to support new missions, 
or which were necessary for other compelling 
reasons were included. Many worthwhile re- 
placements, particularly in the housing area, 
were postponed. 

As we promised the committee last year, 
we have been following the economic situa- 
tion very closely and we have now concluded, 
after a review of key indices, that the infla- 
tionary trends of a year ago have abated to a 
point where the construction economy can 
both absorb and benefit from an increase in 
construction placements. It is in this con- 
text that the Secretary of Defense, on Jan- 
uary 20, 1967, released for construction the 
fiscal year 1966 and all prior year projects 
which were deferred in December 1965, 

In this light, the fiscal year 1968 construc- 
tion request reflects an upturn to the more 
realistic pi g levels we consider 
must be established if we are to achieve long- 
range goals for modernizing our aging facili- 
ties inventory and improving the standards 
of living accommodations for military per- 
sons. The continued deferral of such improve- 
ments must inevitably lead to reduced ef- 
ficiency in our operations and a weakening 
in the morale of our military forces. More- 
over, because of the escalating costs for up- 
keep which must be borne if outmoded facili- 
ties are continued in use, the repeated post- 
ponement of such replacements is simply not 
good business. 


Mr. Ignatius further stated: 


As in previous years, the selection of proj- 
ects included in this year’s bill has been ac- 
complished in accordance with 65-year 
Defense programming procedures, and has 
been subjected to final review by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in conjunction with the fiscal 
year 1968 program/budget decision process. 
The construction proposals contained in the 
bill are necessary beginning in the fiscal year 
1968 time frame to meet the broad objec- 
tives and missions of the Department of De- 
tense which were outlined in the Secretary's 
comprehensive posture statement. 


In light of this, Mr. President, it comes 
as a complete surprise that the Secre- 
tary of Defense announced late yester- 
day afternoon, without any consultation 
with the Congress so far as I know, that 
because of the uncertain state of Federal 
finances, he had taken steps to defer 
various military construction projects 
previously authorized and appropriated 
for by the Congress. Certainly, this casts 
grave doubt on the validity of the 1968 
construction program which we have 
just approved after many days of hear- 
ings, study, and debate. I should like to 
read a memorandum Secretary McNa- 
mara prepared for the Secretaries of the 
military departments: 

Because of the uncertain state of federal 
finances, the following actions in respect to 
military construction contract awards will be 
put into effect immediately: 

1. For all projects on which bids have been 
opened on or before October 9, 1967, awards 
shall be consummated in accordance with 
normal procedures. 

2. For projects on which bids have not 
been opened as of October 9, 1967, the open- 
ing date shall be postponed until at least 
November 9, 1967. However, each such proj- 
ect shall be reviewed by the Secretary of the 
Department concerned, and any which are 
clearly associated with new weapons systems, 
or in direct support of Southeast Asia, may 
be approved for earlier opening. Any others 
which a Secretary desires to open because of 
exceptional circumstances shall be referred 
to Mr. Nitze or me for approval on an in- 
dividual basis. 
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3. Effective October 9, 1967, no new invita- 
tions for bids shall be issued except for those 
projects clearly associated with new weapons 
systems or in direct support of Southeast 
Asia, as approved by the Secretary of a Mili- 
tary Department. Any other exceptions rec- 
ommended by a Secretary will be referred to 
Mr. Nitze or me for approval on an individ- 
ual basis, 


This, of course, is not the first time 
Secretary McNamara has taken this 
position in regard to military construc- 
tion matters and if I may, I should like 
to review the situation during the recent 
past. When the military construction 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1965 was 
before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee for consideration, responsible 
witnesses of the Defense Establishment 
offered assurances, as they did this year, 
that the authorization requested and 
contained in that bill was for construc- 
tion to support the latest approved pro- 
grams which should be in place no later 
than fiscal year 1967. We were told that 
their requests represented their most 
urgent construction needs. That bill was 
signed into law on August 1, 1964, and 
on November 19, 1964, with little prior 
notice to the Congress, the Secretary of 
Defense announced 95 actions to con- 
solidate, reduce, or discontinue alto- 
gether Department of Defense activities 
in the United States and overseas. Sur- 
prisingly enough, several construction 
projects had been included in the re- 
cently approved construction bill for in- 
stallations that were announced for 
closing. 

The following year, when the fiscal 
year 1966 construction bill was before 
the committee for consideration, we were 
again assured that the projects included 
in that bill represented the fiscal year 
1966 segment of the approved 5-year 
plan and must be in place not later than 
1968. The bill finally agreed upon by the 
Congress contained a provision designed 
to assure some advance notice to the 
Congress of any future base closures pro- 
posed by the Department of Defense. 
This bill was signed into law on Sep- 
tember 16, 1965. On December 21, 1965, 
however, and again with little advance 
notice to the Congress, the Secretary of 
Defense announced the indefinite defer- 
ral of 50 percent of the recently approved 
construction bill for a total of $620 mil- 
lion. This program included among other 
things many badly needed barracks and 
bachelor officer spaces so necessary to 
the welfare of the troops. 

In considering the fiscal year 1967 pro- 
gram, the committee found itself in the 
strange if not almost untenable position 
of being asked to pass upon many con- 
struction projects that seemed to be of 
secondary importance to many of those 
that had been deferred. There had been 
no assurance forthcoming that the fiscal 
year 1966 funds would be released for 


‘the construction of those deferred proj- 


ects. Therefore, the Congress found it 
necessary to include a provision in the 
fiscal year 1967 bill designed to prevent 
the execution of the construction au- 
thorized in that bill prior to that au- 
thorized in previous years that had been 
deferred. 

Perhaps our efforts at that time did 
bear a little fruit because on January 20, 
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1967, Secretary McNamara did rescind 
the December 1965 order deferring the 
award of contracts for more than 550 
military construction projects and 8,250 
units of family housing totaling $564,- 
000,000. At that time he indicated the 
-action taken would have a beneficial 
effect upon morale in the Armed Forces, 
satisfy valid construction and housing 
requirements, and have a salutary effect 
on the construction industry. But this is 
not all, Mr. President. The military con- 
struction bill for fiscal year 1968 was sub- 
mitted to the Congress on March 9, of 
this year, and it is my understanding 
that within a matter of hours before the 
budget was submitted to the Congress, 
$1 billion in additional projects was 
added to the budget, again to aid the 
lagging construction industry. This was 
evident to those of us who were called 
upon to review the program by the many 
projects contained therein that did not 
appear to be urgent, or in some instances 
even essential, with the result that the 
Congress denied over $327 million of the 
authority requested for the fiscal year 
1968. During consideration of this 
measure I—and I am reasonably sure 
other Members of the Senate—was ap- 
proached on various occasions by high 
departmental officials urging support of 
various programs they thought might be 
in jeopardy. 

Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
this body has been very valiant and forth- 
right in its efforts year after year to ob- 
tain from the Department of Defense 
the basic salient facts upon which to base 
a sound judgment in regard to the an- 
nual military construction program. It is 
indeed discouraging if not frustrating to 
be called upon to spend hours and days 
in considering a program that in the final 

sis seems to be of dubious impor- 
tance to the Department of Defense. It 
might be assumed that if the fiscal year 
1966 program, and now the fiscal year 
1967 program, can be deferred at the will 
of the Secretary of Defense, they must 
not be of great urgency and the fiscal 
year 1968 program can be considered in 
the same light, and I trust that the Ap- 
propriations Committees that have not 
yet acted on the latter program, will give 
the funding requests the most careful at- 
tention they deserve under the circum- 
stances. 

Personally, I do not consider the mili- 
tary construction program to be an un- 
important one and I feel that the health 
and welfare of our fighting men are being 
subordinated for economic reasons, 
either real or imaginary. Certainly I do 
not oppose the deferral of those projects 
that turn out not to be of great urgency 
and there will always be some in this 
category even though we have tried to 
eliminate them from the program. But to 
make an arbitrary deferral of all projects 
within the United States, which would 
presumably include those recently ap- 
proved in the fiscal year 1968 program, is 
in my opinion a dangerous procedure. 
For example, we took lengthy testimony 
on the need for a buffer zone around the 
Concord Naval Weapons Station, Port 
Chicago, Calif., and provided $19,800,000 
as a downpayment to relieve this grave 
safety hazard. Are programs such as this 
to be jeopardized? 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
yield at that point? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have fol- 
lowed the statement of the Senator with 
great interest, and I am in full accord 
with what the Senator has said. 

As the Senator knows, this is my first 
year as chairman of the Military Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. We have worked 
together for, I believe, a period of some 2 
weeks meeting both in the morning and 
in the afternoon, hearing the requests 
from the military, and actually being 
urged time and time again to accede to 
their requests. 

My problem I am looking to the Sen- 
ator from Washington for guidance on 
this question—is, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
what do I do now? We will soon be at the 
point of holding a hearing and then to 
the markup stage. As chairman of the 
subcommittee what do I do in this situa- 
tion? Whom can I believe as to what the 
needs are for the military? Can the dis- 
tinguished Senator give me some guid- 
ance with respect to this matter? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first I 
wish to say, as I have said before, that 
the able senior Senator from Nevada, 
who is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations, did a tremendous job 
in teaming up with the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services, not 
only in connection with the hearings but 
also in the actual markup of the author- 
ization bill which has been sent to the 
White House. 

I must say that his counsel, advice, and 
assistance—ably assisted by his very 
competent staff director, Mr. Mike Rex- 
road and Gordon Nease of my subcom- 
mittee—played an invaluable part in try- 
ing to reach the decision at which we ar- 
rived in making a substantial cut in the 
authorization requests. 

The normal thing one would do under 
the circumstances would be to call in 
the Defense Department representatives 
and ask them, “What projects are you 
going to fund?” But I must confess that 
after the experience I have related on the 
floor today, going back not just to this 
week but over several years as well, I do 
not believe the Senator can rely on the 
representations that they will make to 
his subcommittee. My advice would be 
not to take any action, except as to the 
items that relate directly to the war in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. BIBLE, That is exactly the prob- 
lem I face. This is my first year as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Military 
Construction. The distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi preceded me in this po- 
sition and has far more ability and 
knowledge in this field, because he also 
serves on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

It occurred to me, in reading the re- 
lease from Secretary McNamara of Octo- 
ber 5, that it might be well to limit our 
appropriations hearings to actually 
two classes—those items that are 
clearly associated with the new weapons 
system or in direct support of Southeast 
Asia; because it appears to me that what 
the Secretary said in his release is that 
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this is all he is going to put under con- 
tract, in any event. 

Mr. JACKSON. I would amend my ear- 
lier comments to say that, of course, it 
should include those items related to our 
strategic defense posture, both offensive, 
and defensive. That, of course, includes 
the proposed ABM program and our 
Minuteman sites. 

Mr. BIBLE. As the Senator knows, 
there are items—that are needed and 
justified items—as additional support for 
our three great military academies, and 
they are certainly in this picture, in view 
of the buildup in Southeast Asia. I am 
wondering whether one hears the wit- 
nesses in support of those items—in view 
of this directive. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator raises a 
proper question. 

I might also call to the Senator's at- 
tention—because he took such a keen 
interest in it—that we had the problem 
before us of the Concord Naval Weapons 
Station at Port Chicago, Calif. This 
project relates directly to the safety of 
several hundred people. As I read this di- 
rective, this item in the amount of $19.8 
million is frozen. This is a situation in 
which the Navy is now violating its own 
safety standards. 

They have requested, as the Senator 
knows, the money to take over surround- 
ing lands, including the town of Port 
Chicago in order to provide a buffer zone. 
As I read this directive, what will be done 
about that? This is a matter affecting the 
safety of people living in that area, and 
no exceptions have been provided. 

This is not a matter that comes under 
the heading of support for South Viet- 
nam. This is one of the regularly estab- 
lished military installations. If, however, 
the point is stretched with respect to 
items directly related to the support of 
South Vietnam, most of military instal- 
lations in the United States are involved. 

Mr. BIBLE. We certainly need addi- 
tional guidelines. As I move forward into 
the military construction appropriations 
bill, I shall have to lean very heavily on 
the advice of the Senator from Washing- 
ton, who has the expertise in this field, 
because we do not know whom to believe 
now. 

Mr. JACKSON. We cannot rely on the 
3 that have been made 

us. 

I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada would agree with me that 
we do want to save money wherever we 
can. But we were told, right down to the 
last minute, right to the time of the 
confernce, that they needed the money 
for all the projects requested. On the 
Senate side we had cut the buget, as the 
able Senator will recall, by a little over 14 
percent, yet we were advised con- 
tinuously by representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense that they needed 
all the money requested. 

We tried to find out where we could 
reduce the bill. We tried over and over 
again to find what items we could post- 
pone or defer, what items we could 
eliminate. We were just told, “This is the 
budget, and we want you to support it.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that what 
has happened here is a breakdown of 
consultation between the Department of 
Defense and the appropriate committees 
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of Congress. This discussion on the floor 
of the Senate would not be taking place 
at this time if the Department of De- 
fense, through its appropriate represent- 
atives, had come to us and said there 
has been a change since July 11, when 
Assistant Secretary Ignatius made a 
statement before our committee in which 
he said that all these items are essential 
and necessary. We would have made 
whatever adjustments should have been 
made under the circumstances. 

Every member of the committee is 
trying to save money. This is our objec- 
tive. We wanted to cut any fat that was 
in the body of the defense program, with- 
out interfering with the muscle; and we 
made a diligent search to find where 
those items might be. 

Now we are confronted with a situa- 
tion—as I read the third paragraph of 
the Secretary’s directive, that virtually 
all the items we have approved are being 
deferred. Why could not this informa- 
tion have been made available to us prior 
to our markup on the bill? Certainly, 
nothing has happened in the last few 
days that would give reason to take the 
action that has been taken by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, for my- 
self, that I strongly support the Presi- 
dent of the United States in every move 
he makes in trying to save money. Yes, 
I support the President of the United 
States in his request for some kind of 
an appropriate tax increase. 

I must say that to have this type of 
procedure develop on the part of the De- 
partment of Defense at this time is most 
disheartening to me, because it is ex- 
actly the wrong way to deal with the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I believe 
it would be well to add to this most 
forthright discussion of Department of 
Defense inconsistencies the priority list 
that the Department submitted to the 
House of Representatives. 

I note that many of the high priority 
items will be deferred, according to the 
latest directive. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. INOUYE. Where is the priority? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, my 
good friend from Hawaii, who has made 
so many valuable contributions to our 
deliberations as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Military Construction and 
has put his finger on the whole question 
of what we can and cannot rely upon as 
far as representations being made by 
the Department of Defense. I think the 
answer is, a priority list from the Depart- 
ment of Defense does not mean a thing 
any more, because not only are the pri- 
ority lists that are submitted of little 
value, the overall representation as to 
the projects that are absolutely essen- 
tial and necessary in connection with 
support of our Armed Forces leaves us 
in doubt. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Hawaii. 
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Mr. INOUYE. For purposes of clarifi- 
cation, who will decide whether a proj- 
ect is directly related to the conflict in 
Vietnam? 

Mr. JACKSON. As I read the memo- 
randum, the Secretary of Defense will 
make that decision. He will receive rec- 
ommendations from the service secre- 
taries involved or, if not, the Secretary 
of Defense will make the decision, or, his 
deputy, as I read the directive. 

The pertinent part of the directive 
that applies, as I interpret it, to the 
authorization bill which we have just 
sent to the White House, is paragraph 3 
of his memorandum of 5 October. That 
paragraph reads as follows: 

Effective October 9, 1967, no new invi- 
tations for bids shall be issued except for 
those projects clearly associated with new 
Weapons systems or in direct support of 
Southeast Asia, as approved by the Secretary 
of a Military Department. Any other excep- 
tions recommended by a Secretary shall be 
referred to Mr, Nitze or me for approval on 
an individal basis. 


Mr. President, I would hope and trust 
that this will be the last time—and I am 
afraid it will not be—that we will have 
to take a matter of this kind to the floor 
of the Senate to point out what happens 
when an important segment of the exec- 
utive branch of Government fails to be 
forthright and fails to consult the Con- 
gress. All of this could have been 
avoided. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12474) making appro- 
priations for NASA for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, the Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore we begin to consider the NASA ap- 
propriation bill, I wish to make a 
statement for the Recorp which I am 
sure the present occupant of the chair 
{Mr. Spone] will be interested in. 

The Langley Research Center of 
NASA, located at Hampton, Va., is cele- 
brating this week its 50th anniversary. 
This is a reminder to us that the marvel- 
ous achievements in aeronautics and 
astronautics that have been made are 
not forced by any crash program, but are 
the result of half a century of progress 
in research and development attained 
through the dedication and ingenuity 
of leading scientists and engineers over 
the years. As unlikely as it seems, the 
Saturn V rocket, soon to be tested and 
for which funds are included in this bill, 
had its genesis in the experiments of Dr. 
Samuel Pierpont Langley and of Wilbur 
and Orville Wright on heavier-than-air 
biplanes. 

Langley was the first laboratory of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, in 1917, others were added after 
1938, and all of them were included as 
the nucleus of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration in 1958. 

Langley pioneered with X-1 to explore 
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transonic and supersonic speeds of rocket 
planes, and just this week the XI5 has 
achieved a record speed of 4,534 miles 
per hour. 

Other and more detailed accomplish- 
ments are set out in the press release 
from NASA of October 1. 

Mr. President, on this 50th anniversary 
of Langley Research Center of NASA, at 
Hampton, Va., I ask unanimous consent 
that this press release be printed in the 
ReEcorD at this point. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


[A National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration news release, Oct. 1, 1967] 


LANGLEY 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


On Oct. 7, 1903, Charles M. Manley, chief 
assistant to Samuel Pierpont Langley, was 
launched from a houseboat on the Potomac 
in a heavier-than-air machine that was 
designed to fiy. It sank. 

Sixty-eight days later a similar wood and 
canvas contraption, designed by a pair of 
bicycle mechanics, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, shot down the sands at Kitty Hawk, 
N.C., stayed in the air for 3.5 seconds and 
covered a distance of 105 feet. 

A few weeks from now a sleek rocket, the 
Saturn V, 365 feet tall and with a thrust 
comparable to 160 million horsepower, will 
take off from Cape Kennedy, Fla., on a test 
flight in preparation for this country’s first 
trip to the Moon and back. 

As unlikely as it seems, the Saturn V had 
its genesis in the Langley and Wright ma- 
chines. 

The journey from the first biplanes to 
supersonic aircraft and space vehicles was 
exciting, arduous and rewarding. Credit for 
the success of man’s conquest of the air and 
space must go in large part to the work done 
at the research center, later named after Dr. 
Langley, located in Hampton, Va. 

In recognition of Langley Research Cen- 
ter’s contribution to the advancement of 
the United States in aeronautics and astro- 
nautics, the first week of October has been 
set aside by Presidential proclamation to 
commemorate 50 years of service to the 
Nation. 

From 1917 to 1938, Langley, as the single 
laboratory of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, provided the facili- 
ties and scientific brainpower necessary to 
keep the nation in the vanguard of aviation 
progress. As other research centers were 
established across the country after 1938, 
Langley staff members provided the leader- 
ship to make them work. When the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration was 
established in 1958, it was built largely 
around NACA and the experience gained at 
Langley. 

Langley has assisted in increasing the speed 
of the airplane from less than 100 miles-per- 
hour to more than 4,000 miles-per-hour, It 
has helped man conquer the air and move 
toward mastery of the infinite space above 
the atmosphere. 

Its milestones include: 

The development in the 1920's of a cowling 
for air-cooled engines, a streamlining. effect 
credited with increasing the speeds of air- 
planes of that period from 12 to 15 per cent; 
an innovation that made possible the use of 
engines of much higher horsepower; 

The accumulation of scientific data and 
technical competence that increased the per- 
formance and utility of aircraft used in World 
War II: 

The conception in the 1940's of research 
planes leading to history-making advance- 
ments at supersonic and hypersonic speeds; 

The design, development, and practical ap- 
plication in the 50s of the world’s first 
transonic wind tunnels which bridged the 
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technological gap in research facilities be- 
tween subsonic and supersonic speeds; 

The discovery and verification of the Area 
a revolutionary idea concerning the 
configuration of aircraft; 

The development of much of the tech- 
nology for a practical supersonic commercial 
air transport plane. 

Langley continues in its aeronautical re- 
searches, working on current and future 
concepts of hypersonic flight, advanced su- 
personic aircraft, helicopters, vertical takeoff 
and landing and short takeoff and landing 
aircraft (VTOL/STOL), and support services 
for the exploration of space. 

If Dr. Langley were alive today he would 
be gratified by the nation’s space program. 
He would also have a part in it, He had from 
his earliest years been interested in astron- 
omy. For many years he was interested in 
research as Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, He and his brother John built from 
scratch a telescope with a five-foot focal 
length and a seven-inch mirror. They pol- 
ished and discarded 20 mirrors before they 
fabricated one that met their standards. 

Later, at the Allegheny Observatory, he 
made drawings that served for years as classic 
sunspot representations. Having realized 
early the limitations placed on astrophysics 
by the blanketing layer of Earth’s atmos- 
phere, he attempted to overcome them first 
by trying to find a constant that would rep- 
resent the filtering atmosphere of the Earth, 
and later by moving instruments to the tops 
of mountains where this effect would be 
minimized. 


In order to explore the physics of outer 
space further he invented the boloscope, a 
device that could measure temperature dif- 
ferences of 1/100,000 of one degree Centi- 
grade. With this instrument he extended the 
spectrum to a point until then undreamed 
of. 


It was not until he was 50 years old that 
he launched a new career in aerodynamics, 

The credit for flying the first heavier-than- 
air machine was hotly disputed by followers 
of the Wright brothers and Langley for many 
years, but time eventually dulled the dispute 
and all of the figures involved were given 
due credit, 

Disputes were not unusual in the history 
of aviation progress. 

Attempts to end NACA’s existence as an 
independent agency were made with regu- 
larity. It was proposed at varying inter- 
vals that NACA’s facilities and functions be 
transferred to the Navy, the Army, the 
Bureau of Standards, the War Department 
and the Department of Commerce. 

The Langley laboratory also suffered its 
share of natural disasters. Wooden buildings, 
hangars and wind tunnels were beset by 
fires, and storms and floods took their toll. 
Langley, however, pushed aviation progress 
ahead in the face of adversity in politics, 
natural disasters, and a shortage of funds 
during the Great Depression of the 30's. 

A five-foot wind tunnel was opened in 
1920. In many ways, the development of the 
airplane has been the development of the 
wind tunnel, and Langley consistently has 
pioneered in these devices, extending with 
each new one the range of aerodynamic 
testing that can be done on the ground. 

Langley's first wind tunnel was not un- 
usual. It was modeled after one in use at the 
British National Physical Laboratory. Simi- 
lar models were in use by the Army, Navy 
and various engineering schools. Its opera- 
tion was quite simple: it directed a stream 
of air across a model airplane, where gages 
measured the stresses. 

By the following year it was decided that 
a new kind of wind tunnel was needed, one 
using compressed air, It was known for some 
time that a model’s behavior differed from 
that of a full-scale airplane. By raising the 
air pressure in the wind tunnel this differ- 
ence in the effects of scale was overcome. AS 
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a result of tests in this so-called “variable 
density” wind tunnel, NACA studied the fea- 
sibility of jet propulsion some 25 years be- 
fore the first jet airplane flew. 

In 1927, a tunnel known as the propeller 
research tunnel, large enough to test full- 
scale parts, was put into operation. It had a 
20-foot test section through which air flowed 
at 110 miles-per-hour. This tunnel, the 
world’s largest at that time, allowed aero- 
dynamic tests on full-scale propellers, fuse- 
lages, landing gear and other aircraft parts. 

The most dramatic breakthrough achieved 
by this equipment was what came to be 
known as the NACA cowling. A steamlined 
covering for radial air-cooled engines, the 
cowling reduced the drag created by ex- 
posed engine parts. Because it greatly im- 
proved cooling, it permitted much larger en- 
gines of greater power. 

In its 1928 report, NACA stated, “by the 
application of the results of this study to a 
Curtiss AT-5A Army pursuit training plane, 
the maximum speed was increased from 118 
te 137 mph. This is equivalent to providing 
approximately 83 additional horsepower 
without additional weight or cost of engine, 
fuel consumption, or weight of structure.” 
For this achievement, NACA was awarded 
the Collier Trophy for 1928. 

Another benefit from the propeller re- 
search tunnel was the location of engine 
nacelles on the leading edges of wings, rather 
than slung beneath them as had been the 
previous practice. This resulted in important 
speed gains, The amount of drag on fixed 
landing gear was also accurately determined. 

Throughout the 1930's, aviation continued 
its advance. The shape of wings and airplane 
bodies all over the world were determined 
by the knowledge gained at Langley. And 
when World War II came, the information 
acquired over the years at this NACA facility 
contributed mightily to America’s superior 
wartime air power. 

Elaborately instrumented research rocket 
planes were carried above the atmosphere, 
where the density of the air was low, to ex- 
plore transonic and supersonic speeds. 
Starting with the spectacular flight of the 
XI and progressing through the more and 
more advanced models, speed and altitude 
records were broken again and again. Langley 
shared the Collier Trophy with Bell Air- 
craft and the U.S. Air Force for this pioneer- 
ing research in 1947. Today the X-15, latest 
in the series, has achieved speeds over 
4,000 miles-per-hour and altitudes of more 
than 354,000 feet. 

Langley was honored with the Collier 
Trophy again in 1951 for the development 
and practical application of the transonic 
wind tunnel, a facility that bridged the gap 
which once existed in wind tunnel research 
in the range from high subsonic speeds to 
those just above the speed of sound. 

Langley’s fourth Collier Trophy was won 
in 1954 for the discovery and experimental 
verification of the Area Rule. 

Essentially, the Area Rule is a method to 
balance in a rational way the lengthwise 
distribution of volume of fuselage and wings 
in order to produce an airplane with mini- 
mum drag at transonic speeds. 

Slight modifications of the shape of the 
airplane fuselage can result in highly-im- 
proved performance. For example, a fighter 
plane prototype was unable in tests to 
achieve supersonic speed. With slight modi- 
fications indicated by the Area Rule, a gain 
in speed as much as 25 per cent was attained. 

Today, Langley continues to improve the 
speed and versatility of aircraft. Some of its 
objectives are improved helicopters for 
urban travel up to 100 miles, short takeoff 
and landing aircraft for interurban travel up 
to about 500 miles, and improvements in 
subsonic jet transports to allow short run- 
way operation. 

Work is going forward on the supersonic 
airplane, and in the more distant future for 
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an airplane designed to go more than five 
times the speed of sound—the hypersonic 
airplane. 

Langley was the birthplace of Project 
Mercury, the first United States manned 
space flight project. It was instrumental in 
some of the key research in support of the 
successful Gemini project and the Apollo 
program, now just getting under way. 

Langley research contributed to the Echo 
passive communication satellites. Once 
launched into orbit, a large aluminum- 
covered mylar plastic balloon automatically 
inflated and was used to bounce electronic 
signals from one point on Earth down to 
another. Line-of-sight electronic transmission 
is generally restricted to about 150 miles; by 
means of Echo satellites, this range was ex- 
tended to span oceans and continents. In 
addition, regularly published reports of the 
transit of the Echo balloon allowed people 
all over the world to see their first man-made 
satellite move across the night sky. 

Langley also took part in the development 
of the versatile Scout rocket, first all-solid- 
fueled launch vehicle to put a satellite in 
orbit, and the management of Lunar Orbiter, 
a spacecraft which circled and helped map 
the Moon, Lunar Orbiter was successful in 
five launches on five attempts. 

Mercury models were tested in Langley’s 
wind tunnels. Tests varied from static stabil- 
ity studies on full-scale models to drag and 
heat transfer investigations on models weigh- 
ing less than a ping-pong ball. 

The research center is supporting project 
Apollo through the use of unique simulators 
and specialized laboratories, designed to en- 
able the country to gain on the ground ex- 
perience of the rigors of outer space. 

The experience and accomplishments 
gained at Langley, combined with the avail- 
ability at one location of an array of spe- 
cialized laboratory facilities and equipment 
at Hampton, is unique. Langley today con- 
stitutes a vital national resource for the fu- 
ture conduct of advanced research and tech- 
nology programs in aeronautics and the 
manned and unmanned exploration of space. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, H.R. 
12474 provides appropriations for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for 1968. Such appropriations 
normally would have been included in 
H.R. 9960, making appropriations for 
independent offices and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
which was passed by the Senate on Sep- 
tember 21. But when the House reported 
that bill on May 12, 1967, funds for 
NASA were omitted because the required 
authorization had not been enacted. The 
authorization was approved on August 
21, and is contained in Public Law 90-67. 
The House then passed this appropria- 
tion bill on August 22. 

The amount of the bill as reported to 
the Senate is $4,678,900,000, which is an 
increase of $95,500,000 over the House, 
but is under the estimates by $421,100,- 
000, is under the 1967 appropriations by 
$289,100,000 and is under the authoriza- 
tions for 1968 by $186,851,000. 

There are three items of appropria- 
tions in the bill: Research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and ad- 
ministrative operations. 

For “Research and development,” the 
bill provides $3,995,500,000, which is an 
increase of $96,000,000 over the House, 
but is under the estimates by $356,500,- 
000, is under the 1967 appropriations by 
$249,500,000 and is under the authori- 
zation by $152,065,000. 

For “Construction of facilities,” the 
bill provides $55,400,000, which is an in- 
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crease of $19,500,000 over the House, but 
is under the estimates by $21,300,000, is 
under the 1967 appropriations by 
$27,600,000 and is under the authoriza- 
tion by $14,580,000. 

Mr. President, these are line items that 
are referred to in the report. 

For “Administrative operations,” the 
bill provides $628,000,000, which is a re- 
duction below the House of $20,000,000, 
and is under the estimates by $43,300,- 
000, is under the 1967 appropriations by 
$12,000,000 and is under the authoriza- 
tion by $20,206,000. 

Mr. President, the increases recom- 
mended by the committee are in the fol- 
lowing programs: 

Apollo applications was increased by 
the committee by $35 million; Voyager 
was increased by $36 million; nuclear 
rockets was increased by $10 million; 
Nuclear Rocket Development Station, 
which must be considered with nuclear 
rocket programs, was increased by $19.5 
million. This will allow forward progress 
on both Nerva I and Nerva II. 

In addition, tracking and data acqui- 
sition, which is required to operate the 
system efficiently, and to assure maxi- 
mum safety for the astronauts when 
they are in space, and permit the moni- 
toring of other space vehicles, was in- 
creased by the Senate by $15 million, 
making total increases of $115.5 million. 

The committee then recommended the 
decrease, which I mentioned, of $20 mil- 
lion for administrative operations, thus 
resulting in a net increase of $95.5 mil- 
lion over the House bill. 

This, Mr. President, briefly states the 
amounts which the Senate committee 
considered essential. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments to H.R. 12474 be 
agreed to en bloc; that the bill, as so 
amended, be considered as original text 
for the purpose of further amendment; 
and that no points of order be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 11, after the word “Admin- 
istration”, strike out “$3,899,500,000” and in- 
sert 83,995,500, 000“. 

On page 2, line 18, after the word “law”, 
strike out “$35,900,000” and insert 855,000, 
On page 3, line 6, after the word prop- 
erty”, strike out “$648,000,000” and insert 
628,000,000“. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the recommendations of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for NASA’s 
fiscal year 1968 appropriations. I extend 
my compliments to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
for the excellent work that they, and 
their colleagues, both on the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee, have per- 
formed in reporting out this bill. 

The committee has reviewed at length 
NASA’s fiscal year 1968 budget request 
and has recommended a very realistic 
budget, taking into consideration the 
great demands on our resources being 
made at the present time. This can be 
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attested to by the fact that the commit- 
tee is recommending a total amount 
which is $421,100,000 below the adminis- 
tration’s request for fiscal year 1968 and 
$186,851,000 below the total amount au- 
thorized by the Congress for NASA for 
fiscal year 1968 earlier this year. If this 
bill is approved, NASA will be faced with 
carrying out a very austere aeronautical 
and space program for fiscal year 1968. 
I feel, however, despite the austerity, that 
NASA can move forward to develop the 
technologies in space necessary for our 
Nation to maintain its leadership. 

A nation of our stature cannot afford 
to lag in any major technology. Neither 
can we afford to surrender our leader- 
ship in space technology freely to others. 
We need only be mindful of the Nation’s 
despair on October 4, 1957, only 10 years 
ago, to recognize the truth of this asser- 
tion. As a great nation we must acquire 
and retain a preeminent position in aero- 
nautics and space, and this requires that 
we command the great technologies of 
our time. 

Our space program has been directed 
to achieve specific goals. In striving to 
reach these goals we have learned to com- 
mand space technology and have turned 
our efforts to constructive ends. These 
ends are the scientific exploration of 
space to acquire new knowledge neces- 
sary to the advancement of civilization. 
I cannot identify the new knowledge we 
will acquire but that new truths remain 
to be discovered and that we are on the 
threshold of a scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution no one can doubt. History 
recalls that the first inkling of nuclear 
energy was gained from man’s observing 
his universe. He knew that the amounts 
of energy radiated from the stars and 
his sun could not be produced by any 
mechanism known here on earth. In his 
search to explain the production of the 
energy of the stars, he developed the first 
theories of atomic and then nuclear 
energy. 

Only recently we have again discov- 
ered energy sources in our universe which 
are difficult to explain with our current 
knowledge, but it has started men think- 
ing and you can be assured that the 
future will provide the theory to explain 
these tremendous sources of energy. All 
of us here today will agree that the 
United States of America should be the 
leader in these discoveries. Only through 
support of programs aimed at gaining 
this new knowledge for mankind can such 
discoveries be made. Basically, this is 
what the space program does. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee in their deliberations of this bill have 
carefully considered the recommenda- 
tions of the other House. We found that 
in some instances the House had cut too 
deeply; so we restored some funds. 

For example, NASA requested $297.7 
million for their tracking and data ac- 
quisition program. The Congress author- 
ized $290 million but the House in cutting 
the research and development budget 
recommended only $260 million. Our 
worldwide tracking and data acquisition 
system simply cannot be run efficiently 
at that level. Moreover, the Administra- 
tor of NASA, the Honorable James E. 
Webb, testified that to provide ade- 
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quately for the safety of the astronauts, 
he must have at least another $15 million 
in that program. Therefore, the Senate 
committee has recommended that $15 
million be added to the research and de- 
velopment budget for the tracking and 
data acquisition program. 

The committee believed, however, that 
at the level of appropriations being rec- 
ommended, less money was necessary for 
administrative operations and, therefore, 
recommends a $20 million cut in that ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. President, earlier this year the 
Senate authorizing committee analyzed 
in great detail NASA’s program and the 
Congress authorized a program for NASA 
of about $4,866 million. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee now has care- 
fully reviewed this program again in 
light of today’s fiscal requirements as 
well as the reductions made by the 
House. The bill the committee has recom- 
mended to the Senate is sound. It pro- 
vides our Nation with a strong program 
in aeronautics and space. It provides the 
means for our country to retain its lead- 
ership in these important areas of sci- 
ence and technology. Mr. President, I 
fully support the recommendations of 
the committee and strongly urge my col- 
leagues to vote for this bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
have a unanimous-consent agreement on 
a time limitation on these proposed 
amendments. I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] has 
an amendment at the desk. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado first, and 
then will yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmrre] for the purpose 
of presenting his amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s yielding to me. I was 
not informed that a unanimous-consent 
agreement had been made. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. What is the unanimous- 
consent agreement which has been en- 
tered into? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That af- 
ter the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Maenvson] yields the floor, there will be 
one-half hour on each amendment to be 
equally divided, after which there will 
be 1 hour on the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] on 
the general aspects of the pending bill 
To not be included in the time limita- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at this 
time I have no intention of making a 
long statement about the bill. It has 
caused us as much concern as any bill 
ever has, partially because of the very 
late authorization for it, it was not in- 
cluded in the independent offices appro- 
priations bill. 

For the sake of the record, let me 
repeat some of the figures that the Sen- 
ator from Washington has given. 
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The amount of the bill passed by the 
House was $4,583,000,000, and as reported 
by the Senate, $4,678,900,000. It is $289,- 
100,000 under the appropriations for 
1967, which were $4,968,000,000. 

The budget estimate was amended to 
$5,100,000,000 so that the bill as reported 
by the committee—and I think this 
should be borne in mind—is $421,100,000 
under the estimate for 1968 as amended. 

It is under the authorization by $186,- 
851,000—almost $200 million. 

These figures were not arrived at with 
any ease by the committee. I think for 
the moment the only thing that I really 
want to point out can be capsulized into 
two or three points. 

First, we did receive the advice and 
consultation of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who 
is chairman of the Space Committee, not 
only throughout the hearings but also 
throughout the markup of the bill itself. 

Joining him in that was the ranking 
minority member, the very distinguished 
and charming lady from Maine [Mrs. 
SmrirH], whose knowledge of this particu- 
lar area is probably unsurpassed by any- 
one in the Senate. So that with these two 
advising and working with us all the way 
through, and with the many, many long 
hours which the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and I and 
others spent on the space program, plus 
three separate hearings which extended 
over many months, I think that we have 
given the bill as careful, thorough, and 
thoughtful consideration as any bill 
which has ever come before the Senate. 

The second point I should like to make 
is that there is one amendment before 
the Senate, in two parts, attempting to 
cut the bill. Senators should decide very 
carefully what they want to do with it. 
I would call their attention to the fact 
that when the space program was 
started—at the time everyone, in 1957, 
was in a state of alarm over Sputnik I, 
which was the beginning of the space 
program—and then with the election of 
President Kennedy—and I may refer 
later to some remarks he made—we 
engaged in a program to make a moon 
landing during the 1960’s. In fact, this 
was a Presidential commitment to do 
this by President Kennedy. It was a com- 
mitment which the country as a whole 
gathered up, accepted, and was greatly 
enthusiastic over. 

Undoubtedly, it will be argued that 
today is a new day and there is a differ- 
ent situation in the country. That is true. 
We did not face a $29 billion deficit then. 
We did face a substantial deficit at that 
time, as we nad during all those years. 

Yet the country committed itself. 
There were those of us at that time, and 
I think the record will disclose in the 
hearings on the independent offices bill 
back in those early years, questions by 
the senior Senator from Colorado as to 
whether the decision to place 4 man on 
the moon at any time, not alone during 
the 1960’s, was not something which 
should be considered and studied, and the 
advice of independent scientists obtained 
to the fullest extent, in order to deter- 
mine whether this was a really legitimate 
goal for the United States, considering all 
of its aspects, considering the risks we 
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took in competition with Russia concern- 
ing the development of the Russian space 
program, and considering the cost of the 
program. 

I must say, at that time, the scientists 
in this country who had the knowledge 
to speak out, did not speak out. 

It is only in the last year or two that 
we have found a few willing to come 
out of the woodwork and say they did 
not think this was really a reasonable 
goal and aim of the United States. So 
we explored this question as much as 
we could during those times. I think it 
is perhaps unfortunate that at this stage 
and time we have responsible men criti- 
cizing the program who could have and 
should have at that time made their 
voices heard and given the Members of 
the Congress of the United States, who, 
by and large, are not scientists, the op- 
portunity to hear them and take ad- 
vantage of what knowledge they have. 

So the United States did engage itself 
in this program, To do so, we have had 
to develop technologies in hundreds of 
fields—I should say thousands of fields. 
This technology has gone on. It has in- 
volved developing all kinds of booster 
vehicles and all kinds of capsules. It has 
involved one great tragedy which 
brought sorrow to all of us, and partic- 
ularly those who had known these men. 

We have developed the Titan booster 
series, which lifted all of the Gemini 
series successfully into the air and 
brought them back home. We have de- 
veloped the Saturn I engine, which has 
a very great capability. We now have a 
Titan IIIL-C and a Titan IL-M, which 
is based upon the same strap-on prin- 
ciple as the Titan III-C, which has not 
yet been tested, but which has every 
indication of a very potential vehicle. 

Beyond that, we have the Saturn V 
rocket, the huge booster which is the 
one which will finally lift, we hope, our 
men into space to a manned landing 
on the moon and bring them home safely. 

So this is a sort of résumé of where 
we stand, looking at it objectively, and 
not looking at it emotionally in any sense 
of the word. 

I can understand those who disagree 
with the figures in this particular bill, 
but I say to Members of the Senate and 
to others who hear my voice that this 
bill represents, in our opinion, the best 
bill we can bring out which simply does 
not throw out developed machinery, 
technology, knowledge, and hardware 
into the trash can, and provides a rea- 
sonable look into the future without com- 
mitting ourselves to endless manned ex- 
plorations in space. 

It was a hard decision for the com- 
mittee. It was a hard decision when the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmirH] worked upon the 
authorization bill. But what we have 
here—and I want to emphasize it—is a 
bill which, in my opinion, provides a 
lucid, reasonable, sound application and 
use of all the science and technology and 
hardware we have developed and ordered, 
without committing ourselves to just 
untold billions of dollars in the area of 
manned exploration of space which some 
people seem to desire. This appropriation 
will enable us to go ahead without sac- 
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rificing what we have gained and what 
we have learned; and I think this is the 
decision which governed our committee 
in our deliberations. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 
I shall probably speak on it later, but I 
emphasize again that this was the basis 
upon which the committee made its de- 
cision. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the Senator from Colorado 
for the fine work he has done. I think he 
understands the facts involved. He has 
a very strong opinion on wanting to do 
the things which ought to be done. I 
thank him very much for his contribu- 
tions. As far as I am concerned, he has 
performed exceptionally fine service for 
the people. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator very 
much. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin for 
the purpose of offering and discussing 
his amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 383 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 383, and ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
not be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Amendment No. 383 is as follows: 

On page 2, line 12, strike 63,995, 500, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$3,914,500,000". 

On page 2, line 18, strike “$55,400,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 835,900, 000“. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
be added as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
essence, my proposal would cut funds 
added to the bill by the Senate Appro- 
propriations Committee over and above 
the amount approved by the House with 
one exception. The Proxmire amendment 
would not touch an additional $15 mil- 
lion provided by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee for tracking and data 
acquisition. These funds are necessary, 
in the words of the committee, to op- 
erate the system efficiently and to as- 
sure maximum safety for the astro- 
nauts.” 

That addition by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee would not be elimi- 
nated. It would be kept in the bill if my 
amendment were successful. 

Frankly, I was strongly tempted to try 
to cut even more from the bill as re- 
ported to the floor of the Senate. I think 
an excellent case could be made for 
slicing $200 to $300 million from the bill, 
However, I wanted to give a number of 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
who have expressed their concern over 
excessive Federal spending a chance to 
vote for a moderate, reasonable, unques- 
tionably sound amendment that at the 
most would simply mean the postpone- 
ment for a relatively short period of time 
of post-moon projects. I stress post- 
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moon projects, after what we do after 
we approach the moon. 

Furthermore, I wanted to give my col- 
leagues a chance to support the Presi- 
dent’s effort to cut spending in this area, 
because the President has gone on record 
in favor of the cuts made by the House 
of Representatives in the space budget— 
the very cuts that my amendment would 
preserve. 

I say this position of the President 
should have special force—it certainly 
does with me—in causing us to divert 
some funds which would go to the space 
program. The President told me that, if 
he had his preference, the space pro- 
gram would go ahead at full tilt, as the 
administration originally requested, but 
he recognizes the great need for paring 
programs wherever they can be cut. 
Therefore, he very reluctantly acceded 
to the position taken by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in August when 
it cut the space program. 

On August 21, 1967, when President 
Johnson signed the space authorization 
bill he referred to the cuts made in the 
fiscal 1968 space program by the House 
Appropriations Committee as cuts that 
“under other circumstances I would have 
opposed.” But, the President went on to 
say: 

The times demand responsibility from us 
all. 

Every Federal dollar must be scrutinized 
by the Congress before it is appropriated and 
by the Executive branch before it is spent. 
And in the process some hard choices must 
be made. The test is to distinguish between 
the necessary and the desirable. 

To reach our expenditure reduction target 
will not be easy, for the January budget was 
lean. By working together with the Congress 
we will pursue that goal. . . Our task is to 
pare the desirable. 

The administration and the Congress must 
face up to these choices in the space pro- 


gram. I recognize—as also must the Con- 
gress—that the reduction in funds recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee will require the deferral and reduction 
of some desirable space projects. Yet, in the 
face of present circumstances, I join with 
the Congress and accept this reduction, 


So the budget request, in realistic and 
effective terms, has been modified and 
changed to take the position the House 
took, The Senate Space Subcommittee’s 
position is over the position taken by the 
President. 

It seems to me that we must either 
accept that Presidential advice today by 
going back to the House figures in this 
bill or, in effect, say, “the responsibility 
is yours, Mr. President, we wash our 
hands of any responsibility to hold down 
Federal spending.” 

Let us take a look at what the pro- 
posed cut would mean. By reducing the 
Apollo applications program by $35 mil- 
lion we would simply be postponing im- 
mediate procurement of materials for 
a flight not scheduled for 4 years. In 
any event the Apollo applications pro- 
gram amounts to an experiment to see 
how we should spend great sums of 
money in space on missions that are not 
yet off the drawing boards. These mis- 
sions have not been justified or reviewed 
or, indeed, determined by Congress to be 
in the national interest. 

The elimination of $36 million for the 
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Voyager program would postpone design 
and development of a project to soft-land 
an automated laboratory on the surface 
of Mars. Funds for this project were not 
even permitted by your own authorizing 
committee—the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. The 
committee felt, with great justification, 
in my estimation, that, and I quote, “the 
program could be deferred, particularly 
in view of the concern by many for the 
budgetary situation this year.” These 
funds were restored in the authoriza- 
tion bill in conference when the House 
insisted on its language. Ironically 
enough, now the House Appropriations 
Committee has deleted the funds alto- 
gether and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee has restored them. 

I submit that we can wait to land on 
Mars for a few months while we take 
care of the needs of our great cities 
which are literally under siege by the 
forgotten citizens in this country—the 
ghetto dwellers who have so little stake 
in society that they are prepared to de- 
stroy it. 

My amendment would also cut almost 
$30 million from our nuclear rocket de- 
velopment program. $10 million of this 
amount would be for nuclear rockets per 
se while another $19,500,000 would de- 
lete funds for a test complex for the 
Nerva 2 which is not, as yet, completely 
designed. 

These giant atomic rockets are meant 
for a manned Mars mission. This is heady 
stuff. But we live on planet earth and 
this is where we will die. Let us place 
first things first and take care of the 
needs of our own citizens for jobs, edu- 
cation, adequate medical care, adequate 
housing, adequate law enforcement be- 
fore looking for life on the planet Mars. 
We cannot and must not try to escape 
from the deeply serious problems we face 
in the United States by pointing to the 
stars—by squandering Federal funds that 
have become increasingly difficult to al- 
locate on a Mars probe. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
have distorted the space program over 
the past few years. We set out to land 
on the moon as quickly as possible at 
the beginning of this decade. We knew 
that a great deal of waste was involved 
but we felt that prestige factors out- 
weighed these considerations, We have 
most emphatically not, however, made 
a conscious decision to undertake a 
crash program to explore other planets. 
In this year 1967 we have not said, at 
least no one has said to me, “It will cost 
billions to reach Mars but every cent 
spent is worth it, even if substantial 
waste is involved, because we must get 
there ahead of the Soviet Union.” 

It is almost as though we feel we must 
extend this massive program at any cost 
just because the hardware is there. It is 
as though Louis Pasteur spent money 
trying to create new diseases because he 
did not want his expertise in the area of 
immunology to go to waste. We are 
spending millions of dollars to keep the 
monster machinery cranked up by our 
space program in motion, even if we are 
not sure what direction it should go in. 
That is the meaning of the Apollo Ap- 
plications program and of the Voyager 
and Nerva programs as well. 
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My amendment would simply slow 
down this rush toward the unknown at 
a time when the known problems we 
face on this planet are far from solved 
or, in many instances, solvable. The 
slowdown would be minimal. I am not 
asking for a major cutback in our space 
program. But a vote for my amendment 
today would simply be a recognition of 
the need for taking a second look at our 
post-Apollo program in view of the se- 
rious budgetary problems being faced by 
our Nation. 

I suppose some may talk of “techno- 
logical fallout’—that vague term that 
means if you spend enough on any sci- 
entific endeavor you will get some side 
benefits. I suppose if we decided to spend 
two billion dollars on a baldness cure, 
we would have plenty of fallout of one 
kind with less fallout of another. I shall 
not speculate on what the fall-out bene- 
fits would be but we could hardly ex- 
pect to spend this amount of money on 
anything without making progress in 
basic research concepts as well as tech- 
nological advances, Again, however, we 
have great uncertainty about what we 
are trying to do. The very term fallout 
suggests the unexpected by-product, the 
pleasant surprise. This is hardly a factor 
we can or should take into account in 
planning the expenditure of tax dollars. 

In summation then, a vote for my 
amendment means a vote in support of 
the President’s efforts to hold down Fed- 
eral spending. It means a vote for a sec- 
ond look at where we are going after we 
land on the moon. It means a vote for a 
sensible system of spending priorities, It 
means a vote for people instead of ma- 
chines. It means a vote for sound fiscal 
policies. It means a vote for the many 
Americans who have come to have se- 
rious doubts about our space program— 
not just the post-moon-shot program, 
but the effort to get a man on the moon. 
For in a recent Harris poll a clear ma- 
jority of American people expressed op- 
position to any space program costing 
more than $4 billion. 

This modest amendment would still 
leave the space budget almost $600 mil- 
lion over $4 billion. 

Certainly, Senators who have any con- 
cern for fiscal responsibility will support 
an amendment that reduces spending by 
$100 million—or about 2 percent—in ac- 
cordance with Presidential recommenda- 
tions and which only slightly slows down 
the long and I mean long term future 
expenditures for space, expenditures that 
involve no competitive race—and no 
priority even within the space budget. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time, and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take too much time on this 
matter. I believe that the Senator from 
Colorado and other Senators do not en- 
tirely disagree with what the Senator 
from Wisconsin says. 

This is a program which we had to 
evaluate and analyze, going through the 
programs with a fine-tooth comb. It is 
hard to know just where maximum value 
in a program such as this begins, and 
where it ends, or when you reach the 
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point where the benefits no longer justify 
the expenditures. That has been true in 
the consideration of all the Space appro- 
priations. 

It is true that the President of the 
United States made the general sugges- 
tion that the House figures be approved. 
When he said that, he meant the overall 
reductions by the House of Representa- 
tives. He did not single out individual 
items. The Senate committee had the re- 
sponsibility of taking the items line by 
line. We might have wished to agree with 
the overall House figure; but we may 
have desired to reduce in one place and 
add in another place. 

We conscientiously went about that 
job. As the Senator from Colorado has 
stated, this is the most reasonable and 
consistent bill the committee considered 
possible in reporting it to the Senate. 
There is a great amount of expertise in 
the membership of the Senate committee 
when it comes to space programs, 

I repeat what I said yesterday: I do not 
think there are any Senators who are 
more inclined to be more economical 
than myself or the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield very briefly so that I 
may ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In a minute. 

I think the Senator’s definition of 
economy and mine may sometimes be dif- 
ferent. I said yesterday on another mat- 
ter, and I say it again on this matter; 
we have to keep some of these programs 
going to keep the economy moving, so we 
can collect some taxes to put in the 
Treasury to pay for the urban and social 

programs we are now talking about. We 
could cut out everything, and then go 
down and find the Treasury’s cupboard 
was bare, like Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board. Approximately 92 percent of all 
this work is subcontracted to private in- 
dustry and they are profitmaking tax- 
payers, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that we can ask for 
the yeas and nays while other Senators 
are still on the floor? I ask unanimous 
consent that I may ask for the yeas and 
nays without the time being taken out of 
either side. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In a minute. 

We know there is a point where we 
must question how far we go, and we are 
attempting to express that judgment. 
Apollo explorations is a simple matter. 
We have spent billions in this effort to go 
to the moon. I say again, as I have said 
before, that if the moon was not there, if 
it disappeared, we would be doing much 
of this manned exploration in space, any- 
way. 

Apollo explorations take advantage of 
many things. I do not need to take up the 
time of the Senate with what we have 
learned in this effort. It involves the 
whole problem of manned vehicles in 
space, and incidentally it involves great 
achievement in how we may apply the 
military or defense applications, or af- 
firmative application of men in space 
with rockets, missiles, and other things. 

That is why we thought the figure for 
the Apollo applications program was 
about as close as we could come without 
throwing out many of the things we al- 
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ready had. As the Senator from Colorado 
has said, to put them in the ash can and 
try to pick them up later. 

The additional funds of $35 million for 
the Apollo applications program will en- 
able this country to investigate man’s 
capability to function effectively in space 
for periods ranging up to a year or more. 
Developing this capability in earth orbital 
flights of increasing length and complex- 
ity in the near future is essential to the 
success of our civil and military manned 
space programs. 

This funding will enable us to pursue 
a balanced manned orbital program in- 
volving early flights of 28 days duration 
and later of 56 days duration with exist- 
ing equipment. We thus will make effec- 
tive use of the Saturn I booster capabil- 
ity, which has been developed. These 
flights will be forerunners of others ex- 
tending our manned orbital capability to 
a year or more. 

Adequate funding of the Apollo appli- 
cations program will allow for continuing 
production of Saturn I booster and its 
possible upgrading to a more powerful 
version, as required, in a timely manner. 
Through such a careful Saturn booster 
development program we will have a ver- 
satile capability for long life manned 
earth orbiting missions, extended lunar 
exploration and both manned and un- 
manned planetary exploration—later in 
combination with nuclear rockets. 

Adequate funding is also necessary to 
pursue effectively the very promising 
earth resource sensing technology using 
the versatility of man in space. 

Restoration of $15 million to tracking 
and data acquisition brings the funding 
for these operations just to the absolute 
minimum required to support fiscal year 
1968 spaceflights. Our tracking systems 
have successfully covered every manned 
U.S. flight and enabled the safe recov- 
ery of our astronauts. The deep space 
network has acquired scientific data 
from spacecraft at the far side of the 
solar system. These facilities are the 
heart of successful manned and un- 
manned mission operations. 

The economies already effected by 
congressional action, in stretching out 
programs and eliminating new starts, 
do not reduce the tracking requirements 
for payloads now in orbit or to be 
launched this year. If less than the 
minimum operating budget for these fa- 
cilities were provided, support of appli- 
cations technology satellites, Pioneer, 
Mariner IV, and Mariner V, or other 
missions, would have to be reduced. The 
reduced return of data from any of these 
projects, already ongoing and paid for, 
would be false economy at best. 

Our tracking facilities are also a key 
factor in our international space co- 
operation with friendly countries. We 
have tracking agreements with 24 coun- 
tries which give us a worldwide capabil- 
ity to track U.S. and other cooperating 
country satellites on request. 

On two other items, nuclear rocket and 
nuclear rocket development station for 
our space program itself 

Initiating the development of the Ner- 
va II nuclear rocket engine is an efficient 
and logical step in the nuclear rocket 
program at this time. A long series of 
highly successful ground reactor tests 
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proves that we have mastered basic nu- 
clear rocket technology. We can now 
take advantage of this technology ad- 
vance to build a new generation of ver- 
satile and reliable nuclear rocket en- 
gines of great power. 

This engine will afford the Nation a 
new range of advanced space propul- 
sion capability. It can be used for a wide 
range of potential space missions from 
earth orbital to solar system exploration. 
The basic engine can be used singly or 
in clusters. It can also be used in com- 
bination with the Saturn chemical boost- 
er. In earth orbit this engine will have 
the potential for missions requiring sig- 
nificant maneuverability well beyond 
that of present chemical rockets—like 
shifting from near earth orbit to earth 
synchronous and return. It will give us 
significant payload increases and timing 
and landing versatility for lunar flights. 
It will also afford the country a long- 
range capability to conduct a large 
manned expedition to the planets. De- 
velopment of the Nerva II will thus help 
to insure this country’s preeminence in 
space in the last third of the 20th cen- 

ury. 

The proposed initiation of construc- 
tion of a complex at the Nevada nuclear 
test site to test the large Nerva II nuclear 
rocket engine is essential to the success of 
this engine program. The test stand com- 
plex, with about a 4-year construction 
period, is a pacing item in the progress 
of the Nerva II engine. Consequently the 
start of site development and the pro- 
curement of long-leadtime items this 
year is essential to the timely progress of 
the nuclear rocket development. It will be 
the only facility in the country capable of 
flight testing the large nuclear rocket on 
the ground with safety and with full 
simulation of space conditions. 

The committee thought, after listen- 
ing to days of testimony, that if there is 
anything that we ought to continue to 
develop in this whole field, it is the use of 
nuclear power in the boosters. 

If we do that, the testimony from all 
scientists is that we will save hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the cost of the 
boosters, that we possibly could use the 
boosters over and over again, and that 
they would be involved in nearly all of the 
space effort. We are just beginning with 
nuclear propulsion, and we thought we 
should not delay. 

We were in the position that the House 
and the Senate committee, without a 
protest, allowed the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which is a partner in this effort, 
$94 million to go ahead with this joint 
program. The Space Agency, as partner, 
can meet its share of participation un- 
der this proposal. 

We approved this amount of money in 
this joint space effort—and I voted to al- 
low the Atomic Energy Commission to go 
ahead with this matter. I think it is well 
worth while. 

I think it would be penny wise and 
pound foolish for us to stop this modest 
effort and attempt to find out whether 
we could use nuclear power in rockets. 
Once we do, I think we will have gained 
further superiority in this field over the 
whole world. 

The other project, Voyager, gave both 
bodies some trouble. Voyager is a pro- 
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gram that is to go on beyond the Apollo 
program. 

I have had some personal concerns as 
to what our space program might be 
after Apollo. I have had some doubts as 
to whether the expenditure of a great 
deal of money to find out certain things 
about the other planets might be worth 
while at a time when money is scarce. 
There is no question about money being 
scarce. 

I have suggested on many occasions— 
and Iam sure that many Senators agree 
with me—that after Apollo we perhaps 
ought to make our best effort to see if we 
cannot have a cooperative exploration of 
space with other countries. At the meet- 
ing in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, most of the 
aeronautical and space scientists around 
the world have put their stamp of ap- 
proval on this joint undertaking. 

It would save us a great deal of money. 
We could explore space for the good of 
mankind as we do with oceanography, 
and in the use of weather satellites. I 
think it would do more to relieve world 
tension than any other one thing we 
could do. 

After we leave Apollo, the work we will 
do will have little or no military applica- 
tion. It will be purely scientific knowl- 
edge. The Apollo applications program, 
in which we will have manned platforms 
in space, is a different story. 

The committee thought we should con- 
tinue with a modest amount for Voyager 
so that we would not lose what we have 
achieved now in the interwoven appli- 
cation of all these things, and so that 
later on if we can join with other nations 
of the world we will then have a con- 
tribution of scientific knowledge to 
make. 

This was the most precise figure we 
could arrive at. We are $421,100,000 
under the budget. I say to my friend, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
that we worked hard on the pending bill. 
It gave us much difficulty because we 
have to rely so heavily on information 
received from these great men who are 
involved in this program. We are laymen 
in this field. 

I think that the pending bill is a sound, 
responsible bill, considering the times. I 
think that the spinoffs, even now, and 
particularly in the future, are and will 
be much greater than we now imagine. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I am 


able to have a great joint effort of all 
countries in the world with respect to 
the future programs in space that have 
some know-how in this field. It will bene- 
fit all mankind. 

We should be very careful in the fu- 
ture, as to whether we will support any 
space program to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions and perhaps billions of dollars until 
my suggestion is pursued to its ultimate 
and until every possibility of cooperation 
is completely explored. 

I think it would be a great thing for 
the world and everybody in it. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as a cosponsor I certainly support 
the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, 

There is no question that there is con- 
siderable merit in the space program. 
There is a question in the minds of many 
of us as to how much we can afford to 
put in it, particularly at a time when 
we are confronted with a staggering 
deficit. 

We need not be so concerned about who 
gets to the moon first. I do not think 
that is so important. In fact, it was said 
the other day that regardless of who gets 
to the moon first, we can rest assured 
that we will be the first nation there 
with foreign aid. 

Iam also reminded of the fact that the 
pending bill would provide $4,678,900,000 
for this year’s program for space. With 
respect to the project of going to the 
moon, it is interesting to note that if this 
amount of money were reduced to $1 bills 
and sewn together, the strip would reach 
from Washington, D.C., to the moon and 
back to the Texas ranch. We do not have 
enough dollars to keep pouring them in 
all of these projects. 

The $36 million which we cut out of 
the money to launch this Voyager is not 
just a $36 million saving. This is the ini- 
tial cost of a commitment on a program 
to go to Mars, which will cost at least 
$1 billion and perhaps much more. 

Is this the time to start a program to 
reach Mars, or should we hold it back 
until such time as we have better control 
of our financial structure? 

The very least we can do is to adopt 
this amendment, which reduces the 
amount to the House figure. It represents 
a cut of $110 million. 

As pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, the President 
has endorsed these cuts made by the 
House as not jeopardizing the programs 
or the security of this country. I re- 
peat, the President has endorsed the cuts 
which the House made; this amend- 
ment would restore the House figure. 
Such a reduction is certainly in the best 
interest of the country at a time when 
we are operating with a sizable deficit. 

Earlier today we heard considerable 
criticism of the President because he had 
frozen certain funds which had been 
previously approved by Congress. 

The argument was made that it is a 
responsibility of Congress to make these 
cuts and endorse or reject these pro- 
grams. 

I agree fully. It is our responsibility, 
but if we do not accept that responsi- 
bility I do not think Congress should 
criticize the President if he later wishes 
to exercise the authority to override our 
action. 

The place to make cuts in expendi- 
tures is on the floor of the Senate. We 
should do it by a rollcall vote, and those 
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of us who feel that our expenditures are 
getting out of hand should back up our 
speeches with votes. 

Our votes on all of these programs, 
not only on this program but on all other 
programs, should reflect our true posi- 
tions. Certainly some of these programs 
may be the pet projects in our own imme- 
diate area, but we must curtail all new 
projects until our budget is nearer bal- 
anced. 

At very least, this amendment, which 
would cut the appropriation by $110.5 
million, should be agreed to by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, 10 years 
ago, on October 4, 1957, the Russians sur- 
prised the world with the launching of 
Sputnik I. Rarely in history has a tech- 
nological achievement had such an im- 
pact on human affairs. Many of us were 
worried about the military implications 
because they had used military hardware 
to launch that satellite. 

President Johnson was the majority 
leader of this body at that time. He was 
also chairman of the Preparedness: In- 
vestigating Subcommittee, a position 
which I now have the honor to hold. 
Many weeks of hearings were held by 
that subcommittee in the latter part of 
1957 and early 1958, the purpose of which 
was to ascertain the facts about our 
missile and space developments. The sub- 
committee unanimously determined that 
we were dangerously behind in this area 
and made numerous recommendations as 
to what we had to do, as a nation, to 
catch up. 

In the past 10 years, many of those 
recommendations have been carried out. 
Our accomplishments in space have been 
little short of miraculous. Our plans have 
been ambitious and our resolve has been 
Steadfast. We have chosen as our goal 
nothing less than landing men on the 
moon itself. The real purpose of this goal 
is, of course, not just to pull some cosmic 
stunt, but to have the capability to oper- 
ate in this new environment—this “new 
ocean” as the late President Kennedy 
called it—the capability to operate in a 
way that would put us second to no na- 
tion on this earth. 

But today, 10 years after sputnik, ai 
the same time that we are actually build. 
ing this great capability, we find our- 
selves curiously at another crossroad— 
not as to what we are going to do next 
year or even the year after that, because 
the programs that will come to fruition 
in 1968 and 1969 are already too far 
down the road to change very much— 
we are at the crossroads of decision as 
to what our space program is going to 
be in 1970 and beyond, and there are two 
programs in this appropriations bill that 
I would specifically like to discuss in this 
regard. 

The first is the Apollo applications 
program. This is, in my opinion, the most 
important of NASA’s followon programs. 
It will, in fact, build specifically on the 
technology and hardware developed dur- 
ing the Apollo program. For very little 
in the way of additional expenditures, it 
will allow us to utilize and take advan- 
tage of the capability it has cost us so 
much to attain. If we do not continue 
with this program, then the great ex- 
penditures and effort will have been 
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wasted, our technological advantage 
scrapped, and our vast facilities moth- 
balled. 

The other program is the Voyager. 
This is a program to explore Mars and 
the other planets in 1973 and beyond. I 
will not dwell upon this except to say 
that as things stand at the present time, 
we have no plans whatsoever for inter- 
planetary exploration in the 1970’s. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot say the same 
thing about the Russians. They have a 
vigorous interplanetary program now 
and give every indication that they will 
continue with these efforts. By whatever 
project name we call it, I think it is im- 
perative that we have a well-planned 
interplanetary program. If we do not, we 
will simply forfeit the solar system to 
the Russians. I, for one, do not want to 
do that. 

Ten years ago we did not have the 
knowledge or the equipment to meet the 
Russian challenge. We had to build it, 
the hard way. Today we are on a par 
with them—ahead in some areas, still 
behind in others. Today, in contrast to 
10 years ago, we have the capability to 
meet the challenge. What we need is the 
will. And to show that will, we must 
make the decisions now, not 3 or 4 or 10 
years from now. I do not want the chair- 
man of the Preparedness Subcommittee, 
whether that is still my honor or some- 
one else’s, to have to call for hearings 
again in a few years in order to try to 
find out what we have to do to catch 


up. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, it is difficult for me to go 
against decisions of the Committee on 
Appropriations, of which I am a member; 
but I did reserve my right on this bill in 
the committee, largely because of one 
item that was added—$35 million on the 
Apollo application, which Mr. Webb, the 
Administrator, said he did not need— 
and because of the action in the last few 
days by the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of Defense in cutting back 
many important programs which I be- 
lieve are more important than the one 
referred to in the pending amendment, 
important as it is. Therefore, I shall vote 
to cut the appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired on the amendment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his named 
was called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea”; if I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative). On this 
vote, I have a pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay”; if I were permitted to vote, 
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I would vote “yea.” Therefore, I with- 
draw my vote. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Montoyal, the Senator from Rhode 
Island IMr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youna] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGSs], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] is paired with 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Alaska would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, FULBRIGHT] is paired with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. If present and voting the 
Senator from Arkansas would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Texas would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Monroyal. If present and voting, the 
Senator from North Carolina would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Mexico 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Prouty], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Caritson], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Harrretp], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bocas] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent for religious observance. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monp]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oregon would vote “yea,” and the 
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Senator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[No. 286 Leg.] 

YEAS—30 
Baker Cotton Nelson 
Bayh Dirksen Pell 
Bennett Griffin Proxmire 
Brewster Gruening Ribicoff 
Brooke Hansen Spong 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Talmadge 
Byrd, Va. Lausche dings 
Case Miller Williams, N.J. 
Church Morse Williams, Del 
Cooper Mundt Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—36 
Allott Hill McIntyre 
Anderson Holland Metcalf 
Bible Inouye Mondale 
Cannon Jackson Monroney 
Curtis Jordan, N.C Muskie 
Dominick Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Ellender Kuchel Scott 
Fong Long, Mo. Smathers 
Hart Long, La. Smith 
Hartke Magnuson Sparkman 
Hayden McClellan Stennis 
Hickenlooper McGee Symington 


Aiken arris Murphy 
Bartlett Hatfield Pastore 
Hollings Percy 
Byrd, W. Va. Prouty 
Carlson Javits Randolph 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Russell 
Dodd eld Thurmond 
Eastland McCarthy Tower 
Ervin McGovern Yarborough 
Fannin Montoya Young, Ohio 
Pulbright Morton 
Gore Moss 


So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment (No. 
383) was rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I had 
informed most Senators, who have asked 
me, that we were going to have a vote 
on final passage immediately after the 
vote on the previous amendment. How- 
ever, I understand now that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] has an 
amendment he wishes to offer, and the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs, SMITH] has a 
very brief statement she wishes to make 
on the bill. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Delaware will not require much time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, we can agree on 5 minutes 
limitation on this amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is the time fixed 
now? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The time has been 
fixed since we began. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have need for a 
few minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be pleased to 
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yield some of my time to the Senator 
later. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I send to the desk an amendment 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], on 
behalf of himself and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], proposes an 
amendment: 

On page 2, line 12, strike out “$3,995,500,- 
000” and insert “$3,969,500,000.”" 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this is merely a part of the previ- 
ous amendment. The purpose of this 
amendment is to reduce by $26 million 
the appropriation in the bill. The com- 
mittee allowed $36 million for the Voy- 
ager, which is the project to go to Mars; 
this amendment will reduce that item 
by $26 million. 

Some claim that there would be need 
for $10 million to keep the scientists and 
the research team in operation, but it 
was agreed that we could postpone the 
other $26 million without jeopardizing 
the program. It would, however, stop the 
long-range commitments, which ulti- 
mately could cost over $1 billion. 

If we commit ourselves to this project 
we would be committing ourselves to a 
minimum of a billion dollars on a project 
to go to Mars. There are many stars in 
the universe, and whether we can pay 
a billion dollars to go to each of them 
is a question to be answered, particularly 
when it is being done on borrowed 
money. 

If we agree to this amendment it would 
not destroy the organization, but it 
would hold in abeyance further commit- 
ments on this project until after Con- 
gress has again acted. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
affect that one project. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences recommended that the 
entire amount for Voyager be deleted? 
The Senator from Delaware is being very 
generous in allowing $10 million, when 
the committee recommended no money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In addition, the Ap- 
propriations Committee in the House of 
Representatives recommended no money 
for Voyager. Is that not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Both of those committees 
recommended no money. 

Our earlier amendment, which would 
have met those recommendations, having 
failed, and recognizing that we do not 
have a sufficient number of votes, this 
amendment would leave $10 million in 
the bill to hold the organization together 
and to continue the research for this 
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project. Approval of the amendment 
would stop further long-range commit- 
ments on this project, which lead to a 
cost of over $1 billion. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have only this brief comment. 

The reinstatement of $36 million for 
Voyager is necessary to maintain U.S. 
options with respect to planetary mis- 
sions. The Voyager program is the 
next step beyond Mariner to explore our 
nearby neighbors, Venus and Mars, with 
spacecraft capable of orbiting the plan- 
ets and landing on their surface to con- 
duct useful experiments. At present, 
there are no plans for U.S. flights to the 
planets after the 1969 Mariner/Mars 
flyby. 

There are many reasons why the 
United States should pursue a planetary 
flight program. First, if the United 
States does not continue in this field, we 
will virtually dissipate the competent 
industry-Government teams which car- 
ried out the highly successful lunar 
Ranger, Surveyor, Orbiter missions, the 
Mariner/Venus 1962 and 1965 missions, 
and the Mariner/Mars 1964 missions. We 
will literally abandon our planetary ex- 
ploration lead to the Soviets who have 
doggedly attempted Venus and Mars mis- 
sions at almost every opportunity. A So- 
viet spacecraft is now en route to Venus 
and scheduled to arrive there on Octo- 
ber 18. 

Second, there is exciting new scientific 
knowledge to be gained. The key to un- 
derstanding the origin of the solar sys- 
tem and of the earth itself will likely be 
found when we explore the other planets. 
Further insights into the origin of life 
and its possible uniqueness on earth will 
be established. These questions alone, 
with their far-reaching implications, 
should be sufficient justification for the 
program. 

Finally, the process of building new 
spacecraft has brought new develop- 
ments in medical and other technology 
which benefit all Americans. Research to 
develop instruments to search for life 
on Mars has already increased our un- 
derstanding of disease and life processes 
here on Earth. 

Thus, investment in this seemingly 
far-out project will bring us immediate 
returns in prestige, knowledge, technol- 
ogy, and markets. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mcintyre in the chair). The Senator 
from Mississippi is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment affects only Voyager. It 
would still leave $10 million in the bill. 

I was one of those who voted for reten- 
tion of the Voyager program all the way 
through because, as I said, and as the 
Senator from Washington has said, 
otherwise we will abruptly abandon and 
bring to a halt the tremendous mo- 
mentum we have built up in the moon 
shot program. Beyond Apollo, we have 
no interplanetary plans. That is the 
moon shot. 
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To bring this tremendous machine to 
a complete halt, to me, is just unthink- 
able. We should lay the groundwork for 
the necessary planning and the small be- 
ginnings, and that is all the $36 million 
would provide. 

Frankly, I think that if we are going 
to take out $26 million, it would be better 
to knock the whole $36 million out. The 
testimony was that $10 million would 
not be enough. 

To me, it would be unthinkable to do 
this at this early stage before we know 
the facts, and bring the program to a 
grinding and complete stop when the 
moon shot is over. That is why I vigor- 
ously support the Voyager program all 
the way through. The $36 million figure 
is a minimum figure. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has well stated the 
case. There is no point in trying to be 
emotional about the matter. It is a very 
objective matter of judgment which 
should be exercised here. 

The situation is that with the Voyager 
program there are two windows which 
may be utilized for an unmanned land- 
ing or a look at Mars. One is 1973 and 
one is 1975. It will be several years after 
that, if we do not utilize them at this 
time. We will have space boosters, Saturn 
V’s, hopefully, on hand at that time, 
depending on how fortunate we are with 
our first flight with Saturn V’s in order 
to do this. 

Now, do we chuck these in the trash 
can—as I said a while ago—and forget 
about it, or do we pursue a logical plan 
for the utilization of what we have al- 
ready developed? If we keep in the $36 
million, we can, hopefully, do this in 
1975. All hope of doing it in 1973 has now 
gone by the board by reason of the ac- 
aon of the other committees which have 
acted. 

So that if we are going to retain and 
use the material, the supplies, the mis- 
siles, and the vehicles we have on hand 
and, hopefully, will have on hand at that 
time, which are already ordered, which 
are already in the pipeline, this is the 
only logical way to do it. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi hit it right on the head. We can 
go on and do research and research and 
research for 10 years for $10 million. 
But if we keep in the $36 million, we 
cannot only do the research but also 
start the initial phases of the planned 
attack on the problem of getting into 
the window of Mars in 1975. 

The problem is that simple. I hope that 
the Senate will reject the amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
support without reservation the position 
taken by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

This amendment would end the inter- 
planetary program. I would point out 
that we have spent billions and billions 
and billions of dollars on the space pro- 
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gram and now, suddenly, under the cir- 
cumstances we are all interested in sav- 
ing money, and we would take an action 
with respect to a relatively small amount 
of money that would eliminate the entire 
future program which these tremendous 
investments represent. 

Actually, this is about one-half of a 
day’s cost of the Vietnamese war. I would 
hope that everyone would realize what 
they would be doing today if we abolished 
the Voyager program and, as a result, 
end our entire space program from an 
interplanetary standpoint. 

To me, it is unthinkable that we would 
do that. I would hope that the Senate 
would reject the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 2 
ie to the Senator from South Da- 

ota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware, not in terms of emotion, but in 
terms of hard consideration of the eco- 
nomic condition of this country. 

Let us get clear in mind what we are 
doing. If we put in the $36 million—al- 
though the House put nothing in and the 
legislative committee did not recom- 
mend it—we are committed then to make 
a landing on Mars, which is going to cost 
$1 billion—perhaps it will be more than 
a $1 billion program. The $10 million will 
meet the objections raised by the Senator 
from Mississippi. It will keep the team 
intact. It will permit continued planning, 
and so forth. But it seems to me that be- 
fore we even discover what we are going 
to learn by landing a man on the moon, 
if we now go off on another great ad- 
venture of simply landing a machine on 
Mars for $1 billion, we will be pretty 
reckless with the taxpayers’ money in 
these times when $26 million is not just 
alfalfa hay, or peanuts. It is important 
money. 

When in the world are we going to 
start economizing, if we cannot start 
economizing on a project as visionary as 
this one is? We have got the money in 
for the rest of the planetary program. We 
have got it in for Voyager, and for the 
moon. We are going to land a man up 
there very shortly to see what we can 
learn, eventually, we hope. What is the 
purpose of going out to Mars and land- 
ing a machine out there? Is there any 
great urgency about it? 

Of course there is the curiosity of some 
scientists to consider. They may pick up 
a few ideas and some information. But 
it would seem to me that they will be a 
very long time digesting what they learn 
on the moon. 

I agree with the Senator from Dela- 
ware that the constellations are pretty 
big out there. There are an awful lot of 
stars up in the sky. If we are going to 
start penetrating them $1 billion at a 
time, when are we ever going to balance 
the budget? 

The place to start economizing is now. 
Here is $26 million we can save, not 
emotionally but economically, for the 
taxpayers of America. 
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I support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In casting my votes on 
measures which come before the Senate, 
I try to follow a plan of determining the 
issues which should be given priority in 
spending the taxpayers’ money. 

We have our eyes set on the moon and 
on the planets. We are looking up at the 
sky unconscious of the pitfalls that lie 
beneath our feet as we walk upon the 
earth and contemplate the management 
of the fiscal affairs of our country. 

All eyes are on the moon. All eyes are 
on the planets. No eyes seem to be upon 
the fiscal problems confronting us in the 
management of our simple earthly busi- 
ness. 

Somewhere it has been said, pithily, as 
you gaze into the skies be sure that you 
do not stumble upon the pitfalls of the 
earth. How can I vote for cutting the 
economic opportunity program by $2.5 
billion and then tell the people I am 
voting to put a man on the moon, and, 
possibly later, upon Saturn or other 
places in space? I cannot see it. We have 
too many problems on earth to handle. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. GRUxrNm Ndl. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, when 
our vital domestic programs are being 
cut, when appropriations for such 
pressing and long neglected needs in the 
fields of education, health, housing, slum 
clearance, pollution abatement, resource 
development, the war on poverty, the 
war on crime, are being drastically re- 
duced, I can see no justification for the 
extravagant space programs. To spend 
billions of dollars to land a man on the 
moon when the needs of man on earth 
are being tragically slighted is 
unjustifiable. 

One reason for the costliness of the 
space program is the desire to get to the 
moon before the Russians. I think it un- 
important whether we get to the moon in 
1969, 1970, 1980, or at all until our 
earthly needs are met. To spend more 
billions to explore the planet Mars when 
we fail to explore the needs and wants 
of people on our own planet is folly. I 
know of no place in our budget where 
economies can be more justified than on 
space. To spend $5 billion annually on 
this one program seems to me to exhibit 
a mistaken sense of priorities. 

When I was a young man many be- 
lieved that Mars was inhabited. A fa- 
mous astronomer, Percival Lowell, who 
operated an observatory at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., thought not only that there were 
men on Mars but that they were very 
superior beings. Lowell had seen, or 
thought he had seen, canals on Mars 
running from that planet’s two polar ice- 
caps. He deduced from that that these 
highly intelligent Martians were utilizing 
high engineering ingenuity to irrigate 
this largely desert planet and thus to pre- 
serve life on it. So Lowell wrote a famous 
book called “Mars as the Abode of Life.” 
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Unfortunately, no other astronomers 
saw those canals, and later observations 
with more powerful telescopes make clear 
that they do not exist. Other observa- 
tions indicate that Mars is uninhabited 
and is not the abode of any kind of life. 

It is, of course, disappointing that we 
may not be visited by little green men 
with a tassel coming out of their heads 
and perhaps coming on a saucer. But, in 
any event, why spend billions on the 
planet Mars when the planet Earth has 
so many unmet needs? 

I shall vote for every cut in the space 
program, and wish they were more dras- 
tic. I know of no place where drastic 
cuts are more desirable than in a pro- 
gram to spend more than $5 billion an- 
nually, which is nothing less than folly, 
particularly when the needs of our folks 
at home are so great. 

I am more interested in landing an 
unemployed man on his feet on Earth 
than landing a man on the Moon. 

For these reasons, while I appreciate 
some of the useful byproducts in scien- 
tific knowledge incidental to the space 
2 I feel obliged to vote against 

t. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 1 minute to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
been trying to follow the debate care- 
fully. I understood from the Senator 
from Delaware’s statement that there 
was no intention to continue the Voy- 
ager project. As a matter of fact, $10 
million is being left intact for the purpose 
of leaving the personnel there to con- 
tinue the Voyager project. Now from 
some Senators who are opposed to the 
amendment we are told that this would 
do away with the Voyager project. Both 
sides cannot be right. It seems to me if 
the personnel are continued, that does 
not mean the Voyager project is not go- 
ing to be continued. 

I wish, in the summation of the argu- 
ments, it would be made clear, because 
it is not clear to me how we can do away 
with the Voyager project when we are 
3 to spend $10 million on personnel 
for 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely want to add again, for the REC- 
ORD, so it is perfectly clear, that the au- 
thorization for this Voyager project is 
$42 million, passed by the House and the 
Senate, and now authorized in Public 
Law 90-67. 

We think this is a reasonable and re- 
sponsible bill, with a reduction of 
$421,100,000 below the budget estimate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. MIL- 
LER] has asked a question, and I think 
he has a right to have that question 
answered. The Mariner project has been 
canceled. Therefore, the only utilization 
in sight now on which Saturn V and per- 
haps others which will be available is 
the Voyager program, outside of the 
Apollo applications. 

If the Senate supports the motion that 
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is made here, what it will be doing is 
just keeping the personnel on board to 
study and restudy, when the real prob- 
lem is to move ahead with a plan for 
the Voyager to take advantage of the 
window on Mars which opens in 1973 
and again in 1975. After that, there will 
be several years, at least—I forget exact- 
ly, but I think it is 9 years—1973 and 
1975 are the “window” years when we 
can get to it. 

It is true that this is a large program, 
but it is the only method by which we 
can make use of the technology and the 
vehicles which we hope to have, which 
are ordered, and which are part of our 
upcoming arsenal in the space race. 

No one can talk about specific things 
in this program, yet our own explorations 
in space so far have brought valuable 
information to this country—and I say 
this to my friend from South Dakota— 
which has been of almost inestimable 
value in our work of trying to predict 
the weather, which is of such great im- 
portance to the farmers, stockmen, and 
cattlemen in his State. This is one defi- 
nite application we will get out of the 
work with Voyager. Knowing more about 
our universe, we will be able to predict 
weather, and we will get a hundred 
thousand other “fallouts” besides. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not questioning 
the efficacy of the project, but I am 
questioning what will happen if the $10 
million is continued for the personnel. 

Here we are in October. It will prob- 
ably not be until next July or August 
when the follow-on money which is be- 
ing knocked out will be raised. What will 
this do? Will this be actually a setback 
for the project? Are they going to be 
able to get the hardware started with 
the money knocked out? How much will 
this set back the project? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The answer to that ques- 
tion is that research and design, par- 
ticularly design, are very long lead items. 
If we do not put the $36 million into this 
bill, we will not see the 1975 “window” 
in the Mars program or the Voyager pro- 
gram. The $10 million will only keep the 
people on board“ bodies working. It 
will not, however, enable us to go ahead 
with design, which has a long lead time, 
and which will help us accomplish, 8 
years ahead, what we have been trying 
to accomplish so far. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time do we have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has 4 minutes re- 
maining and the Senator from Dela- 
ware has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] has 
talked about the “window.” I did not un- 
derstand it myself for a while, but the 
“window” is the proper time when Mars 
will be in the best position for space ex- 
ploration in its relation to the earth. 
That will happen in 1975. As I under- 
stand it, a period of 9 years is involved 
before the proper “window” will occur 
again. I wanted to explain for the REC- 
orD what is meant by the term “window.” 
I hope I have let in some light on this 
matter. 
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I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself just 1 minute. 

Based on the recommendations of the 
Space Committee and based upon the 
recommendations of the President, this 
program should have been stricken out 
in its entirety, but since we were not able 
to get approval of the earlier amend- 
ment, this is compromise; we are leaving 
in the $10 million to take care of the 
staff and continued research. 

As for the “window,” which is of con- 
cern to the Senator from Colorado, if we 
keep piling deficits on top of deficits, we 
shall not need a window; we shall be able 
to stand on top of the national debt and 
look over the roof. 

There is literally enough money in this 
one bill to run a strip of dollar bills to 
the moon and back again, and it is all 
borrowed money. The very least we can 
do is hold in abeyance some of these 
projects, at least until such time as we 
have the money. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I suggest to the 
Senator that there might be another def- 
inition for this “window” we are hearing 
so much about—that the “window” is the 
aperture through which it is proposed to 
throw another $26 million of the taxpay- 
ers’ money, which we do not have to 
spend now, and at a time when we have 
been asked by the President to search 
for ways to save. Here is a pretty good 
place for a substantial start. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I con- 
clude, Mr. President, by quoting what 
President Johnson said on August 21 in 
connection with the House bill which had 
eliminated this project in its entirety: 

The reduction in funds recommended by 
the House Appropriations Committee will re- 
quire the deferment and reduction of some 
desirable space projects. Yet, in the face of 
present circumstances, I join with the Con- 
gress and accept this reduction. 


Why should the Senate override the 
President's recommendations and give 
him $26 million he does not need? 

If Congress wants to maintain control 
of the pursestrings we should at least 
stop sending the White House more 
money than it is asking for and then 
later salve our consciences by passing a 
resolution saying to the President, “You 
cut expenditures, we did not have the 
nerve to do it.” 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded bac 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have just a half 
minute. 

The White House asked for $71 million 
for Voyager. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That was 
in January 1967. On August 21 the Presi- 
dent said to reduce the appropriations 
for this project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 
2 legislative clerk proceeded to call 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virignia (after hav- 
ing voted in the afirmative). Mr. Presi- 
dent, on this vote I have a pair with my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLAxND ], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russet], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], are nec- 
essarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Carolina would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Mexico would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] is paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Carolina would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Florida would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Prouty], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CARLSON], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Fannin], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monn], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Jav- 
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ims] is absent for religious observance. 

If present and voting, the Senator. 
from Vermont [Mr. Amen], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. HATFIELD] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monp]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from South Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Murpuy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 287 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 
Baker Griffin Pell 
Bayh Gruening Proxmire 
Hansen Ribicoff 
Brewster Harris Spong 
Brooke Kennedy, N.Y. Talmadge 
Burdick Lausche Tydings 
Byrd, Va. Miller Williams, N,J. 
Mondale Williams, Del. 
Church Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Cotton Mundt 
Dirksen Nelson 
NAYS—34 
Allott McGee 
Anderson Holland McIntyre 
Bible Inouye Monroney 
Cannon Jackson Muskie 
Cooper Jordan, N. G. Pearson 


Qurtis 
Dominick Kuchel 


Smith 
Ellender Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Fong Long, Stennis 
Magnuson Symington 

Hayden Mansfield 

looper McClellan 

NOT VOTING—35 
Aiken Hartke Murphy 
Bartlett Hatfield Pastore 
Boggs Hollings Percy 
Byrd, W.Va. Hruska Prouty 
Carlson Javits Randolph 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Russell 
Dodd McCarthy Smathers 
Eastland McGovern Thurmond 
Ervin Metcalf Tower 
Fannin Montoya Yarborough 
Fulbright Morton Young, Ohio 
Gore Moss 
So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 

Delaware was rejected. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee has re- 
ported out an fiscal year 1968 appropria- 
tions bill for NASA of $4,678,900,000. This 
is $421,100,000 below the administration’s 
request and $186,851,000 below the 
amount authorized by the Congress. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
in their deliberations of this bill carefully 
considered the recommendations of the 
other House. We found that in some 
instances the House had cut too deeply. 
For example, NASA requested $297.7 mil- 
lion for their tracking and data acquisi- 
tion program. The Congress authorized 
$290 million but the House in cutting the 
research and development budget recom- 
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mended only $260 million. Our world- 
wide tracking and data acquisition sys- 
tem simply cannot be run efficiently at 
that level. Moreover, the Administrator 
of NASA, the Honorable James E. Webb, 
testified that to provide for the safety 
of the astronauts, he must have at least 
another $15 million in that program. The 
Senate committee has recommended 
that $15 million for tracking and data 
acquisition be added to the research and 
development request. 

In the case of the nuclear rocket en- 
gine, the Administrator, Mr. Webb, testi- 
fied that, if cut to the $45.6 million level 
as recommended by the House, he could 
not undertake the development of the 
200,000-pound-thrust engine which 
everyone agrees would be the most effi- 
cient engine to develop. He would in- 
stead have to fall back to the develop- 
ment of the Nerva I engine with a 
thrust of between 60,000 and 75,000 
pounds. With the additional $10 million 
in the research and development budget 
and $19.5 million in the construction of 
facilities, which has been recommended 
by the Senate committee, we can proceed 
with the development of the 200,000- 
pound-thrust engine which everyone 
agrees will be needed in the future for 
our space exploration programs. This is 
an excellent investment for the future 
and I strongly support this recommenda- 
tion. 

In the case of our planetary programs, 
Mr. Webb testified that if he had to ab- 
sorb the cut voted by the House he could 
not initiate the Voyager program for the 
exploration of the planets. This would 
mean that the planetary exploration 
program of the United States would end 
with the 1969 Mariner-Mars mission. 
Yet all of the scientific testimony before 
the Congress, and particularly the testi- 
mony of people from the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, has beer that the United 
States should increase the amount of its 
resources that is devoted to planetary ex- 
ploration. Planetary exploration bears 
on some of the fundamental questions 
of our time; the origin of the earth, and 
in fact the origin of the universe itself, 
and whether or not there is extraterres- 
trial life. The committee, therefore, 
added $36 million to the House bill with 
its recommendation that a Voyager pro- 
gram proceed at that level during fiscal 
year 1968. I fully support this recommen- 
dation and hope that NASA will go ahead 
with a Voyager program. In view of the 
tremendous success of the Lunar Or- 
biter, NASA should give careful con- 
sideration to first doing orbiting mis- 
sions of Mars and Venus. 

In the area of manned flight explora- 
tion, the Apollo program is reaching its 
final stages. There is still the possibility 
that man will reach the moon and re- 
turn safely to earth within this decade. 
But because of the technical problems, 
the probability is getting lower. Never- 
theless, we must plan for what comes 
after the Apollo program in manned 
space flight. NASA has proposed a realis- 
tic program called the Apollo Applica- 
tions program under which they propose 
to make use of the technology and equip- 
ment developed under the Apollo pro- 
gram for long-duration, earth-orbital 
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flight.-and further lunar exploration. 
However, under the cut passed by the 
House, the Apollo Applications program 
simply could not proceed with more than 
four flights using the uprated Saturn I 
vehicle and after these flights there 
would be a gap in our manned space 
flight program. Mr. Webb testified that 
if he must run the space program at the 
level recommended by the House then: 

There will, in my opinion, be from two to 
five years’ gap in our large operations in 
space. 


Mr. Webb said that at the level recom- 
mended by the House, he would be forced 
to stop the production of the uprated 
Saturn I booster which to date has been 
the most successful booster program this 
country has ever known—the program 
has never had a failure. The Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] ques- 
tioned the witnesses on this point and 
his conclusion was that to stop the pro- 
duction of this booster after spending a 
billion dollars in developing it and then 
in 4 or 5 years having to go forward with 
the use of a different booster or the de- 
velopment of a new booster would be 
sheer waste. He said: 

In my opinion, that will be waste of the 
rankest kind. 


I think we should go forward with the 
Apollo Applications program; the Con- 
gress authorized $347.7 million, the 
House recommended $300 million. This 
committee added $35 million to NASA’s 
research and development budget with 
the recommendation that this be used 
for the Apollo Applications program. I 
strongly support that recommendation. 

As a result of its analysis, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee also reduced 
the administrative operations request 
$20 million below the amount approved 
by the House. 

Mr. President, this bill represents a 
detailed analysis in the best judgment 
of many of our most respected colleagues. 
It provides the Nation with an austere 
but strong program in aeronautics and 
space and with it our Nation can con- 
tinue its leadership in these important 
areas of science and technology. I fully 
support the recommendations of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and urge my 
colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the U.S. 
space program has been directed toward 
balanced and orderly objectives in three 
fields: earth orbit, lunar, and planetary. 
Each is an essential element for balance. 
To maintain the balance requires the 
continuity, during 1968, of unmanned 
planetary program support. The fiscal 
1968 decisions do, in fact, play a critical 
role in determining our planetary ex- 
ploration capability in the 1970's which 
the National Academy of Sciences calls 
“the most rewarding goal on which to 
focus national attention for the 10 to 15 
years following lunar landing.” 

Russia’s planetary activity is a major 
part of her space program. Her launch- 
ings, while not as successful as ours, 
number 17, as opposed to our five. Fur- 
ther, they are now flying spacecraft that 
weigh up to 2,500 pounds, about four 
times the weight of our Mariner space- 
craft. Our best estimates on the current 
Russian flight to Venus indicate that the 
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vehicle is carrying one or more probes to 
be launched when near the planet. The 
Russians must be convinced of the sci- 
entific, economic, political, and social 
rewards of an aggressive planetary ex- 
ploration program. Their effort cannot be 
described as a race with us, but rather 
an orderly program to acquire knowl- 
edge of the planets. 

NASA and the space industry have 
been investigating and refining concepts 
of Voyager since 1961. The program has 
been thoroughiy defined and the required 
technologies will be available. If suffi- 
cient funds are not authorized for fiscal 
year 1968, the launch of Voyager will be 
delayed from 1973 to 1975 because Mars 
is “available” only once every 25 months. 

Translated into resources, both Gov- 
ernment and industry scientist-engineer 
teams have been building up and working 
for 6 years on Voyager at a substantial 
cost. A decision now to defer action in 
1968 means these teams and their facili- 
ties and technologies cannot be held; 
rather, they would have to be dismem- 
bered and reassigned. Two years from 
now, the effort and starting costs to re- 
create this resource would be substantial. 

The scientific community, NASA, the 
President and his advisers, all certify the 
scientific value of data from interplane- 
tary space. Added to this are the Voy- 
ager-unique requirements that will re- 
sult in the advancement of technologies. 
The space program is demonstrating how 
it can “spin off” elements of its technol- 
ogy to society. The Voyager program will 
assure the continued flow of these bene- 
fits, particularly in the areas of data 
‘management, automated science instru- 
ments, resources management, and long- 
life reliability for complex systems, as 
illustrated by work in the field of medical 
and health support, solution of problems 
of urban and regional areas, and educa- 
tion. 

The amount of money approved by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for the 
Voyager program is the minimum 
amount of money which can make this 
program viable. 

Accordingly, I hope that the Senate 
will reject this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
5 and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
. and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmirH] has worked very long and 
diligently on the pending bill. She has a 
short statement to make, and I yield to 
her such time as she may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, as a sen- 
ior member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, as well as the ranking minority 
member of the Senate Space Committee, 
I would like to add my observations on 
the NASA appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1968 which is now before the Sen- 
ate. First, I would like to take this oppor- 
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tunity to congratulate the chairman and 
the ranking minority member for the ex- 
cellent manner in which they handled 
the hearings on this bill. 

I think it is important to note that the 
appropriations bill which your commit- 
tee has reported is substantially less than 
the authorization bill passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

In most instances, your committee 
carefully reviewed the funding for each 
of the program items and took the posi- 
tion that, wherever practicable, new, 
high cost programs should be deferred 
and that only those on-going programs 
which have proved successful and for 
which substantial investments had al- 
ready been incurred during previous 
years be continued. 

In my view, the appropriations bill be- 
fore you provides for a well-balanced 
program at a funding level commensu- 
rate with the financial situation existing 
today. I therefore commend the passage 
of this bill to my colleagues. 

In conclusion, I feel constrained to 
express my surprise at the action of the 
President with respect to the space pro- 
gram in announcing his acceptance of 
the NASA appropriations reductions 
made by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee at the time he signed the 1968 
authorization bill. 

He has certainly had quite a change 
of heart about the space program from 
those days when he headed the Senate 
Space Committee and so vigorously 
pushed for a full space program instead 
of a limited space program. His action 
clearly signaled a new policy of relegat- 
ing the space program to a secondary 
position and one of considerably lower 
priority than that which he had insisted 
upon when he was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Space Committee. 

To be quite frank, he literally pulled 
the rug from under those who direct the 
space program. I am not surprised at 
the recent announcement of the resig- 
nation of Dr. Seamans effective at the 
end of this year. I am more surprised 
that his action has not, as yet, caused 
the resignation of Mr. Webb. 

For surely Mr. Webb would be fully 
justified in resigning since the President 
has made his position almost untenable. 

Nor would I be surprised at any other 
top level resignations at NASA now that 
the space program has been relegated 
to a secondary status. 

Not only am I surprised at the Presi- 
dent’s statement but I am shocked at 
the timing of it—at the signing of an 
authorization bill before congressional 
action had been completed on the ap- 
propriations bill. 

I fully agree with the observations 
made by the chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on NASA, 
and by the ranking minority member of 
that subcommittee, when Mr. Webb was 
testifying before that subcommittee. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
stated: 

But when we talk about reduction of dif- 
ferent amounts—the Senate also has a re- 
sponsibility. Assume they would want to 
arrive at the total House figure. We still have 
the responsibility. We may want to cut one 


program instead of the one they cut, or vice 
versa. And we have that responsibility. We 
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cannot just accept where the House made 
the cuts, even assuming that we were going 
to agree to the House total figure. 


The ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee observed: 

I am fully aware of the prerogatives of the 
President, this one or any other to withhold 
funds that Congress has appropriated. But 
as a member of this committee and as a 
Member of the Senate, it seems to me that 
if we accept Mr. Webb's statement, he cannot 
ask for more than the House asked for in any 
item. But if we accept this in the context 
that the House's word is final, we might as 
well adjourn this meeting and take the House 
bill and go back. And this is not acceptable 
to me. And I think we have got to get such 
information as we can, because even though 
the President approved the report of the 
House, that would just simply forestall the 
constitutional function of this committee. 


To this observation, the chairman of 
the subcommittee stated: “That is right.” 
And I join in in saying that it is right. 
The President pulled the rug from un- 
der Mr. Webb, but the Senate Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on NASA and the 
full Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
fused to let the President pull the rug 
from under them and impose the will of 
the House on them in conflict with the 
constitutional function of the Senate 
committee and the conference procedure. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield such time, on the bill, to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama as he may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the chairman for yielding to 
me. 

I support the bill. I commend the com- 
mittee for doing what I consider to be a 
very good job under extremely difficult 
circumstances, 

I do have a few comments to make 
about one phase of the bill, referring to 
the administrative operations item. 

The amount appropriated in the pend- 
ing bill, H.R. 12474, is $628,000,000. This 
is $43.3 million less than the agency re- 
quest, and $20 million less than the max- 
imum permitted in the NASA authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Despite the fact that the House re- 
duced the NASA budget by $516 mil- 
lion, it appropriated virtually the full 
amount authorized for “Administrative 
operations.” In other words, H.R. 12474 
as passed by the House provides $648 
million for “Administrative operations,” 
the full amount authorized, The Senate 
bill provides only $628 million. 

NASA officials have made it clear to 
me and others that even the House figure 
raises crucial problems. Cutting the ap- 
propriation by another $20 million raises 
even more complex and critical problems. 
Even under the higher House figure 
NASA might have to take advantage of 
its statutory reprograming authority to 
meet its minimum needs in this activity. 
NASA’s administrators will have to dis- 
play maximum ingenuity and flexibility 
to operate their programs under the 
amount appropriated for “Administra- 
tive operations.” > 

It is a mistaken belief that huge re- 
ductions in space flight programs nat- 
urally permit corresponding reductions 
in appropriations for administration. Ac- 
tually, reductions of the magnitude con- 
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tained in this bill create innumerable 
new problems for NASA’s administrators, 
and they will have to make considerable 
readjustment to maintain a viable pro- 
gram under the funds we have allowed 
them 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
was a difficult bill to handle. 

We reduced the administrative opera- 
tions item by 6.5 percent. The research 
and development item, the big item, has 
been reduced 8 percent. I cannot see how 
a 6.5-percent cut is going to hurt the 
administration when the research and 
development item is 8 percent less. 

We thought we did well. I want the 
record to show that the Senator from 
Maine did a great deal of work to get 
these figures for the committee. If we 
had been consistent, this cut across the 
board would have reduced the admin- 
istrative operations item by 8 percent 
instead of 6.5 percent. I want the record 
to show that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator yield 
me 3 minutes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Florida, 
on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I want 
it clearly understood by all Senators that 
this bill has been drastically reduced 
from the budget amount submitted by 
the administration. It has been reduced 
by the amount of $421,100,000, or 8.3 
percent. 

I also wish to make it very clear that 
the amount in this bill is approximately 
$95 million over the amount appropriated 
by the House. The reason for the in- 
crease is as clear as a bell, if one had lis- 
tened to the testimony. There is not 
agreement now as to how this program 
can be balanced in view of its great over- 
all reduction. Because of the increases 
we have made in the House bill and the 
provision mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, which allows a 
5-percent reprograming latitude, there 
will be room, under this bill, to bring out 
a well-balanced bill, in my opinion, in 
conference, after we receive further in- 
formation. 

I cannot begin to state how distressed 
the Appropriations Subcommittee was to 
note how confused was the thinking of 
the Administrator when he appeared be- 
fore us, after the action of the House; it 
indicated that he, himself, had little 
opinion at that time as to how a balanced 
program could be worked out. 

This bill is of sufficient size to bring 
about a balanced program; yet, even the 
conference bill cannot be larger than 8.3 
percent below the administration budget, 
which is a very material saving. I bring 
out this point because I believe we can 
get a well-balanced continuation of the 
important space program by the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish 
to add to my earlier remarks, with par- 
ticular reference to Nerva. It is appro- 
priate and a bit ironic that the NASA 
appropriation comes to the Senate for 
a critical decision during the week of 
the 10th anniversary of the entry of the 
United States into the space race. 

It would be unfortunate if this date 
passed without recognition of the tre- 
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mendous human accomplishments which 
have transpired over the past 10 years 
since the beginning of the space age on 
October 4, 1957, when the first manmade, 
artificial earth satellite was launched 
into orbit. Thus started what many have 
thought to be man’s noblest adventure. 

History has a way of repeating itself. 
We stand today at virtually the same 
erossroads and have the same choice that 
faced the country a decade ago. I know 
that Members of the Senate share my 
recollection of a period of great national 
embarrassment, horrendous criticism, 
heated congressional debate, and in- 
vestigations, even recriminations, which 
marked our reaction to the realization 
10 years ago that our great American 
technology had failed at the starting 
gate of the space age. 

History books will record many ex- 
planations of why we were not prepared. 
True, we had other problems on which to 
concentrate, just as we have today. They 
were problems which faded before our 
shocked realization in 1957 that the Rus- 
sians had stolen the technological march 
on the United States. 

Mr. Webb, the Director of NASA, told 
the Appropriations Committee just the 
other day, as he has said on other recent 
occasions, that Russia is expected to mo- 
mentarily launch a new and bigger space 
spectacular, or a series of spectaculars 
that may even involve the orbiting of 
many men around the earth. This is to 
be done, our experts say, through the 
greater propulsion capability which the 
Russians have at this time. 

The concern I have today is over 
threatening signs on the horizon for the 
future of American space technology. 
There are danger signals which indicate 
the possibility of a weakened resolve of 
our commitments in the face of tech- 
nological and military challenges in 1967. 

Mr. President, there were grave chal- 
lenges and distractions 10 years ago, 
but these were brushed aside in our 
resolve to wipe out what for us was the 
shame of sputnik. 

I was heartened a few days ago when 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
put aside a weak-hearted 1968 appropri- 
ations bill sent to us by the House of 
Representatives which would have the 
effect of turning our back on firm na- 
tional commitments made in the recent 
past. My esteemed colleague, the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
Nuson], led the committee in reporting 
a bill which in effect said that we would 
not strip this mighty space age giant 
that we have created of its ability to 
survive the next decade. 

Perhaps he was mindful of another 
great Senator of 10 years ago, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, who said in 1957 in a speech to 
CBS affiliates: 

There is now abundant evidence that a 
pattern of history is repeating. We are awak- 
ening to the reality that advances of Soviet 
technology and science have made our wall 
of security a relic of another age. . Our 
peril becomes a disaster when we fall so far 
behind that there is no hope of recovery. 

We must not wait for calamity before under- 
taking a cure. 


In 1958 and 1959 we began the slow 
road into space and later undertook the 
development of great rocket systems, the 
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most advanced entry of which is soon to 
be launched at Cape Kennedy. I refer to 
the great Saturn V. With this vehicle, 
I have heard some say, we have kept 
our commitments and have been able to 
catch up with the Russians. But the one 
accomplishment that has remained be- 
yond our grasp is the final closing of the 
“propulsion gap” which was discovered 
in 1957 and 1958. 

Since 1955 tremendous accomplish- 
ments have been presented to the coun- 
try by a small but uniquely qualified 
and trained Government/industrial team 
which has the responsibility of develop- 
ing the Nerva rocket engine. That period 
of technology is coming to an end, but 
it is not a period when we can cut back 
and say that the job is ended. The basis 
of this logic was quickly recognized by 
the members of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee when they restored 
funds to the program which had been 
cut by the House of Representatives. The 
committee recognized that the Nerva II 
nuclear rocket engine may be our only 
hope of overtaking the Russians, whom 
we know are working on systems with 
capabilities greater than our mighty 
Saturn V. 

It is imperative that we recognize what 
must be done to protect our technological 
options, and we must decide, as President 
Johnson so properly suggested, “between 
the necessary and the desirable.” The 
President went on to say—and this point 
is conveniently missed by those who 
would strip us of our ability to keep our 
head above water in this propulsion 
race—that “we need not and dare not 
eliminate the necessary.” 

The action of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and its subcommittee is 
entirely consistent with the unanimous 
and overwhelming support that the 
Space Committee always has given to the 
development of an atomic rocket engine 
for space travel. We have recognized the 
very great success that has been achieved 
in the laboratory and at the test site by 
continuing to fund the program. 

Some who are stampeded by the con- 
cerns of today would have us mothball 
this program. They do not recognize that 
to do so would mean the abandonment 
of a successful $1 billion investment, to- 
géther with the loss of a technological 
and scientific team that it may not be 
possible to reassemble again. Others have 
said, in effect, let us develop a smaller 
engine of 60,000 to 75,000 pounds of 
thrust which would take us to the moon 
and permit us to orbit the earth and 
indulge in experiments of that type. 

What the Senate Space Committee 
and the Appropriations Committee have 
done is to put their overwhelming sup- 
port behind the development of the next 
logical step—Nerva II, which would per- 
mit the development of rocket capabili- 
ties of 100,000 pounds of thrust. This 
would enable us to travel to the planets 
and to accomplish the boldest and most 
imaginative missions which are now 
foreseen, and to do it on the most eco- 
nomic and practical basis. 

At the same time, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has stripped from 
this program every ounce of fat. The 
committee has, in fact, given great 
weight to the financial realities of 1967 
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and has gone along with 80 percent of 
the cut which the House voted in the 
overall space program. 

Mr. President, I believe that we have 
the obligation to pursue our opportuni- 
ties in space and to fulfill the national 
commitment which has been pledged. I 
urge that the recommendation of the 
Appropriations Committee, which de- 
serves to be praised, be supported to the 
fullest extent possible by the Members 
of the Senate. 

It does not require a peer into the fu- 
ture to know that the Russians soon will 
launch a very dramatic and meaningful 
new achievement in space. All of our ex- 
perts—while they may not agree in their 
predictions on what form the Russian 
spectacular will take—agree that this is 
definitely in the offing in the next weeks 
or months. When it happens, we will be 
able to look back on what we do today 
with a sense of accomplishment or a 
sense of failure. 

Mr. President, without this atomic 
engine we will be consigning the United 
States to a secondary position in space. 
I am confident that the Senate is not 
going to permit this to happen. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is impor- 
tant that our Nation’s nuclear rocket 
development program is given the proper 
perspective. There may be some who do 
not fully realize that this program called 
Project Rover is the next logical—and es- 
sential—step forward into space. It is not 
a question of “if” or “whether.” It is 
a question of when. 

The answer to that last question is 
now. Every scientist and technologist in- 
volved in our space effort will back that 
up. They will tell you that we cannot 
afford to wait, both in terms of time and 
money. 

Our space effort is now at a critical 
juncture. It has moved ahead dramati- 
cally in what has essentially been a come- 
from-behind contest with Soviet space 
power. We have established a great capa- 
bility of our own now, and I think we 
can begin to view the rocketry prowess 
of both nations as generally even. 

But we know the Soviet Union is now 
developing a space booster far superior 
to our own best Saturn V. We may see 
that powerful booster in action this next 
year. There is also every reason to believe 
the Russians are also deeply involved 
in developing nuclear rocket engines. 

The penalties of any delay now in 
Rover are enormous. We would immedi- 
ately lose 2 years of advance—if not 
more—for 1 year’s delay. More impor- 
tant, we would lose the initiative which 
I think we now hold. 

And to save what? To save what is a 
relatively small budget expense we would 
automatically commit ourselves to a far 
greater expense involved in regrouping 
and reorganizing the fine group of people 
and the sophisticated equipment we now 
have gathered effectively—the group that 
has developed the brilliantly successful 
Nerva I engine prototype. 

Now that we can move forward with 
assurance in developing the flying nu- 
clear engine—Nerva how can we pos- 
sibly hesitate? If we waited to develop a 
jet aircraft engine until we could afford 
it, we would still be droning along behind 
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propellers. It would be just as pointless 
to limit ourselves deliberately to a re- 
stricted, chemically fueled engine as the 
power base for our space rocketry. 

For those who prefer to restrict their 
consideration to strict dollars and cents, 
I have an equally compelling argument 
in support of Rover. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration ap- 
propriation, as submitted by your com- 
mittee, has been chopped $421 million 
and more below the administration’s 
budget request. Funds for nuclear rocket 
development, while bolstered by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, are none- 
theless $20.5 million under the budget 
recommendation. 

So we have a meaningful spending cut 
in the overall appropriation and a signif- 
icant reduction—as large as possible 
short of disablement—in the nuclear 
rocket program itself. The Project Rover 
total approved by the Senate Aypropria- 
tions Committee—$76 million in all—is 
the “bare bones” compromise between 
the destructive House cut and the full 
administration recommendation of $96.5 
million. If we can afford no more, we 
most certainly cannot afford less. 

We are told the Rover appropriation 
now before us can be made sufficient to 
keep Nerva engine development moving 
ahead with the fine equipment and man- 
power now assembled. If it is not quite 
full speed ahead it is at least adequate to 
escape the tremendously costly setback 
a further reduction would cause. 

One final word to those who have ob- 
jected to the long-range commitment 
this program. carries with it. I must point 
out that the commitment was made a 
long time ago when this Nation picked 
up the gauntlet dropped from Sputnik I. 
It is already a tremendous overall com- 
mitment, and the commitment to date 
in Project Rover alone has exceeded $1 
billion. 

Thus I must discount objections to a 
commitment. Our only commitment now 
is to the future. It cannot be avoided; 
only delayed. I submit that we would be 
foolish to delay the inevitable—penny- 
wise and dollar foolish. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after 
having voted in the affirmative). On this 
vote, I have a pair with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay”; if I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” Therefore, I withdraw 
my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA], 
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the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youne] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGsl, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscne], the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
McGovern], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smaruers], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Hotties], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YarsorovucH], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youna] would 
each vote “yea,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Prouty], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murpxuy], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monn], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent for religious observance. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AEN], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boaes], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Hatrietp], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator 
from California [Mr. MurPpuy], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monn], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 5, as follows: 


[No. 288 Leg.] 
YEAS—60 

Allott Cotton Hill 
Anderson Curtis Holland 
Baker Dirksen Inouye 
Bayh Dominick Jackson 
Bennett Ellender Jordan, N.C. 
Bible Fong Jordan, Idaho 
Brewster Griffin Kennedy, N.Y. 
Brooke Hansen Kuchel 
Burdick Harris „Mo. 
Byrd, Va. Hart Long, La. 
Cannon Hartke Magnuson 
Case Hayden Mansfield 
Cooper Hickenlooper McClellan 
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McGee Nelson Spong 
McIntyre Pearson Stennis 
Miller Proxmire Symington 
Mondale Ribicoff Tydings 
Monroney Scott Williams, N.J 

undt Smith Wiliams, Del 
Muskie Sparkman Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—5 
Church Metcalf Pell 
Gruening Morse 
NOT VOTING—35 

Aiken Hatfield Pastore 
Bartlett Hollings Percy 
Boggs Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Randolph 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Russell 
Clark Lausche Smathers 
Dodd McCarthy e 
Eastland McGovern Thurmond 
Ervin Montoya Tower 
Fannin Morton Yarborough 
Pulbright Moss Young, Ohio 
Gore Murphy 


So the bill (H.R. 12474) was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. McIntyre in the 
chair) appointed Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ALLOTT, 
Mrs. Smiru, and Mr. Hruska conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
measure funds the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration; it will 
enable the continuation of this Nation’s 
on-going space program. 

The fact that the committee recom- 
mendations were so widely accepted by 
the Senate speaks best for the outstand- 
ing manner in which the measure was 
handled by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 
Not many days have passed since Sen- 
ator Macnuson last managed a bill of 
such major importance—the appropri- 
ations bill for HUD and independent offi- 
ces. He nonetheless applied the same 
great diligence and careful scrutiny to 
the preparation of this measure; quali- 
ties that have characterized his handling 
of the many significant legislative 
achievements that bear his mark. The 
Senate is grateful to Senator Macnuson; 
it is grateful for the strong efforts he has 
again applied; it is grateful for another 
outstanding success—a success, in this 
instance, that enables our Nation to con- 
tinue her vastly important space pro- 
gram. It is another great achievement 
for the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton, but only one of many. The Senate 
and the Nation owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude—it is richly deserved. 

Along with Senator Macnuson in lead- 
ing the successful adoption of this meas- 
ure was the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attotr], the ranking minor- 
ity member of the subcommittee. His 
broad understanding of this Nation’s 
space effort, his endeavor to assure that 
only funds required to maintain an ef- 
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fective program would be provided, 
served immensely to obtain the Senate’s 
overwhelming endorsement. His efforts 
are greatly appreciated. 

The senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] lent his valuable and 
highly effective support to this funding 
measure. His wide expertise and deep 
appreciation of both the needs and prob- 
lems of our space program contributed 
so much to the discussion. As the chair- 
man of the legislative committee charged 
with overseeing our space program, his 
clear and persuasive arguments support- 
ing this measure were highly beneficial 
to the entire Senate. 

Notable also was the support of the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 
She urged the adoption of this measure 
with the same skillful advocacy that has 
been so consistently effective on every 
proposal that gains her endorsement. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILIA S] are to be singled out for 
their splendid cooperative efforts to ex- 
pedite the disposition of this proposal. 
As always, they urged their own strong 
and sincere positions skillfully and ably 
but in no way impeded final action today. 

Many other Senators joined the dis- 
cussion; the debate was lively and most 
thoughtful. And yet the Senate acted 
with the utmost dispatch and efficiency— 
which certainly is a tribute to us all. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFE- 
TY BOARD 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the action of the Sen- 
ate in restoring the budget of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board in 
the amount requested. 

The statistics of death, injury, and 
economic loss caused each year by trans- 
portation and transportation-related ac- 
cidents are staggering. On our highways 
last year, 53,000 Americans were killed, 
1,900,000 were injured, and $10 billion 
was wasted. In the air last year, 1,300 
Americans were killed in approximately 
5,500 aircraft accidents, In railroad ac- 
cidents, including those at grade cross- 
ings, over 2,400 deaths occurred. 

We must not, we cannot fail to take 
all necessary steps to end this national 
tragedy. In proposing a Department 
of Transportation, President Johnson 
wisely called for the establishment with- 
in the Department of a National Trans- 
portation Safety Board whose sole func- 
tion was to be transportation safety. The 
President stated that the Safety Board’s 
duties should include reviewing investi- 
gations of accidents to seek their causes, 
determining compliance with safety 
standards, examining the adequacy of 
the safety standards themselves, and as- 
suming safety functions transferred 
from the ICC and the CAB. 

The Congress followed the President’s 
recommendations and created a Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board. In 
the Department of Transportation Act, 
the Board was granted broad powers not 
only to recommend, but also to investi- 
gate and conduct special studies pertain- 
ing to safety in transportation and the 
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prevention of accidents. The Board was 
given the statutory responsibility to act 
as an independent force in the Depart- 
ment for energizing safety activities. 

The House cuts, if not restored, would 
have limited the Safety Board solely to 
accident investigations and appeal of 
certificate or license actions. The action 
taken by the Senate in restoring the 
amount requested represents a vote of 
approval for the Board to carry out the 
full duties which the President recom- 
mended, and the Congress authorized. I 
urge the Safety Board to proceed with- 
out delay to exercise its authority to the 
full extent necessary to carry out its sole 
function of saving the lives of its fellow 
Americans. 


SEATTLE SUCCESS STORY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Law- 
rence Electronics Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
is a small business, which manufactures 
highly sophisticated electronic instru- 
mentation. In the spring of this year, 
the company employed five people, and 
the profit prospects for the immediate 
future were not too bright. In late May 
and early June, the company displayed 
its products at the Paris Air Show, with 
assistance from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Under directives from Presi- 
dent Johnson, the Commerce Depart- 
ment has been very active in export ex- 
pansion, and helping American busi- 
nesses display their products in foreign 
countries has proven to be a very fruitful 
way to expand exports. In the case of 
Lawrence Electronics Co., the effort was 
a tremendous success. Mr. Samuel I. 
Lawrence, Jr., president of the firm, re- 
ported $120,000 in direct sales at the 
Paris Air Show, and he estimated that an 
additional $300,000 in sales would come 
about in the next 12 months as a result 
of his participation in the show. Al- 
though these figures may not seem sig- 
nificant when compared to the balance 
sheets of large corporations, I can assure 
you that the numbers marked a mile- 
stone in the history of this small business 
in Seattle. Mr. Lawrence reports that he 
can now look forward happily to paying 
taxes on his profits. In addition to this 
factor, of course, increased exports also 
create additional jobs in our economy, 
and help cut down the size of our inter- 
national balance-of-payments deficit. To 
my mind, the export expansion program 
is an excellent illustration of a govern- 
ment-business partnership that is truly 
in the public interest. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
559, H.R. 11641. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11641) making appropriations for cer- 
tain civil functions administered by the 
Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Atomic Energy 
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Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Water Resources Council, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 

will be no more votes today. The intro- 
ductory statements on the present bill 
will be made on Monday sometime after 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness. 
Mr. President, we have an agreement 
to adjourn until 10:30 a.m. on Monday 
next. The junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] will be recognized 
for up to 45 minutes, and the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
will follow and be recognized for up to 
1 hour. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON MONDAY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will committees be permitted to 
meet on Monday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be permitted to meet until at least 12 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, BAKER. Mr. President, there has 
been a good deal of conversation lately— 
in the Congress, in the press, and 
throughout the Nation—about sympathy 
for the President. 

Sympathy is a curious and question- 
able emotion. It implies, for me, an ele- 
ment of generous disdain. I frankly ques- 
tion whether any man, including the 
President, welcomes it. 

It is true that our Nation faces, at this 
time, some of the most difficult, frustrat- 
ing, and bitterly contested decisions of 
its story history. As the Nation’s Chief 
Executive and as the focus of its policies, 
the President does bear a unique share 
of these burdens. 

But a President also bears a unique re- 
sponsibility for them—a responsibility 
which he openly seeks and the precise 
nature of which perhaps no candidate 
to seek that high office was ever so well 
aware as the incumbent one. There is 
every indication that he will ask the 
American people next year to renew his 
mandate for the exercise of that respon- 
sibility. This Presidency was openly 
sought. It has been exercised in full 
knowledge of its vast import. 

With responsibility goes accountability, 
inseparably and without dispute. For 
those problems which he inherits, and 
for those crises not of his own making, 
mo man can be held accountable. But 
where positive leadership can be reason- 
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ably asked, and when it is not provided, 
accountability begins to run, 

Yesterday, Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States lashed out at 
the Congress for its failure to avert an 
imminent fiscal crisis. It is the respon- 
sibility of Congress, we are told, to make 
cuts in the President’s budget. And it is 
the further responsibility of the Con- 
gress, we are told, to promptly enact the 
President’s proposed surtax. Otherwise, 
we are told, we in the Congress must 
be fully accountable for the “conse- 
quences”—runaway inflation and pro- 
hibitive interest rates. 

Mr. President, I think it is time that 
it be made perfectly clear to the Presi- 
dent and to the people precisely where 
the responsibility and its concomitant 
accountability properly rest. Speaking 
for myself, there is no question that they 
rest with the President. 

Many of us, in both Houses and on both 
sides of the aisle, have frequently stated 
that in the absence of good-faith efforts 
by the President to make substantial cuts 
in Federal spending we will not support 
an increase in taxes. I, for one, will not 
vote for the tax until such efforts are 
made. But let us recognize this position 
for what it is. It is not necessarily an 
assertion that some additional tax might 
not be needed. It is a conditional demand 
for reduced spending. It is an effort on 
our part to convince the President that 
the people want a cut in spending. It 
may be that higher taxes are called for. 
But the taxing power is only one of the 
fiscal tools available to a government— 
and perhaps the most cumbersome. How 
can we, in good faith, ask the people we 
represent here to give up more when 
they clearly want and seek a reduction 
in spending? 

The President told the Congress in 
August that he had directed his depart- 
ment and agency heads to “look into” the 
possibility of a reduction in expenditures. 
Mr. President, on Tuesday of this week, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Charles J. Zwick, told an audi- 
ence in New York that cuts of $5 billion 
would be “unreasonable, impractical, 
and of a size and nature that would 
undermine our domestic programs.” It is 
highly improbable that Mr. Zwick would 
have made such a statement without the 
approval of the President. I suppose it 
might be reasonable to infer from such 
strong language that perhaps half that 
amount is about the best we can expect— 
$2.5 billion. 

The tax proposal of the President, if 
enacted exactly as offered, would have 
provided, in his estimation, $6.3 billion 
in additional revenues during this fiscal 
year. Assuming that the President might 
be willing to reduce expenditures by, say, 
$2.7 billion, we would still be confronted 
by a budget deficit of $20 billion at a 
minimum, which does not include the 
sale of participation certificates, which 
have the same effect on the money mar- 
ket as the financing of the regular debt. 
And there is as yet no indication that 
the President might be willing to cut even 
$2.7 billion. 

Mr. President, the most critical aspect 
of this loggerhead is the question of who 
is best qualified to identify those areas 
in which substantial cuts might be made. 
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With all of the real respect and credit 
due the tremendously able members of 
the respective appropriations commit- 
tees and their staffs, I submit with deep 
conviction that the man who makes the 
budget should cut the budget. The Pres- 
ident, assisted by the department heads 
and the very able director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and with a staff of liter- 
ally thousands, is far better qualified 
than individual members of Congress to 
recommend these cuts. 

Let there be no confusion of terms. 
We are speaking of recommendations. 
We are speaking of areas in which cuts 
might be made. The President is quite 
right that the Congress holds the purse 
strings. The actual and final cuts will be 
ours. What we ask for is the compre- 
hensive sort of advice that the Execu- 
tive is uniquely qualified to give. 

For those who invoke the superficially 
attractive but specious argument that 
only when the Congress has completed 
the appropriation process will the Execu- 
tive know what it has to work with, I an- 
swer that such an argument ignores en- 
tirely the nature of the process itself. The 
process begins with the budget. This is 
why we have a budget in the first place. 
This is why we have regular and routine 
budget revisions. If the Congress knew 
precisely what should be spent and how 
these funds should be apportioned 
among the various agencies and pro- 
grams, there would be no need for an 
Executive budget submission. The Con- 
gress authorizes appropriations to indi- 
cate its evaluation of the value of indi- 
vidual programs. The President, in the 
context of these figures, makes his own 
evaluation and submits the budget re- 
quest. Differences are ironed out and 
compromised in the Congress. This tra- 
ditional and effective form of dialog 
between the two branches is now being 
disregarded by the President. For a Pres- 
ident who berates the Congress for its 
delay in acting on his tax proposal, it is 
curious indeed that he waits indefinitely 
to make essential revisions and recom- 
mendations, 

Mr. President, I think that it should be 
made clear, if it is not already, that the 
Congress is by no means unwilling to 
make cuts—deep, substantial ones. On 
the contrary, I feel that the Congress is 
fiercely eager to make such cuts. 

Profoundly mindful of the urgency of 
many well-conceived and vital programs 
which affect people here at home and 
abroad, we remain convinced that pri- 
orities must be defined. The Congress 
might well disagree with the recom- 
mendations made by the President for 
reducing expenditures. In that event the 
responsibility and accountability would 
genuinely be ours. But until given that 
option, they are not. If persistently de- 
nied that option, the Congress will, I 
think, make cuts on its own—“meat-ax” 
cuts, a weak, incohesive, and danger- 
ous approach. Whether they take the 
form of across-the-board percentage 
cuts or an unprecedented ceiling of ex- 
penditures, it is my belief that they will 
be made in any event. But why must it 
be done without the expertise of the ex- 
ecutive branch? 

Mr. President, if this administration 
believes that a 10-percent surtax alone 
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can avert inflation, then I remain to be 
convinced of the gravity of the pending 
fiscal crisis. If this administration be- 
lieves that cuts of $5 billion are unthink- 
able, then I remain to be convinced of 
the gravity of the crisis we face. The 
President seems to believe that he bears 
no responsibility for the size of his budg- 
et. He is wrong. I hope that he does not 
also mistakenly believe that he will not 
be held accountable by the people of this 
country for the size of that budget and 
the unprecedented deficit that it will al- 
most certainly produce, together with 
consequent inflation and a tightening of 
the credit market. 

The President is qualified to advise the 
Congress, today, as to how it might best 
reduce or defer nonessential expendi- 
tures. He must be aware of that option. 
He should be very much aware that the 
people of this country want him to exer- 
cise that option. If he will not, and if he 
now and later seeks to pass the buck to 
the Congress, then he must be prepared 
to be accountable to the people. 

Yesterday, it seems clear, the Presi- 
dent did seek to pass this buck to the 
Congress. He might bear in mind the 
well-known assertion of a former Presi- 
dent, who said of his desk in the Oval 
Office: “The buck stops here.” 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see for the pertinent and timely remarks 
he has just made. 

These are, indeed, difficult days which 
face the people of this country. With 
the war in Vietnam costing, by some 
estimates, as much as $30 billion a year, 
with unprecedented domestic problems 
facing them on all sides, with nondefense 
spending rising more rapidly than the 
increase in the military budget, with 
crime up dramatically compared to the 
increase in the population, with civil 
strife rampant in most of America’s 
major cities, and rioting becoming the 
No. 1 cause of concern among our people, 
I can understand why the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee has chosen to 
speak out on some of the issues which 
we must face squarely at this time. 

Against this backdrop of the confused 
and complicated economic picture which 
characterizes the country today, we 
must recognize that there are facets of 
the economy which are prosperous, which 
are doing well. At the same time, there 
are other significant elements of the 
economy which are hurting badly; so 
that we have, at one and the same time, 
those who believe we can do more of all 
things, and those who feel that the na- 
tional interest demands we cut back, 
retrench, fix, and assign priorities. 

I think that the President’s attempt 
to pass the buck, as the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee has said, does 
not refiect the Executive responsibility 
that we would hope he would continue 
to manifest but, rather, reflects political 
expediency. 

I am certain that, just as the Senator 
from Tennessee has stated, if the Presi- 
dent refuses longer to fulfill the duties 
which are clearly his, then the legisla- 
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tive arm of the Government will have 
to step in. 

If it does so, it will step in not with all 
the understanding before it which the 
President himself must have, and surely 
does have, but rather will have to assume 
not only its responsibilities but those as 
well that clearly should be in the hands 
of the Chief Executive. 

I hope that we may have the provi- 
dential guidance and recommendations 
which come from a clear insight into all 
the problems, and a clear insight into 
what the various departments of Gov- 
ernment believe they can operate with, 
insofar as their budgets are concerned. If 
we have this sort of direction from the 
President, then we can do a better job. 
We can be more responsive to the people 
of this country. 

If we do not get that guidance and di- 
rection, then we will have to go ahead 
as the President seems to wish us to do. 

I compliment the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for his very excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


SUSPENSION OF CIVIL WORKS AND 
CERTAIN MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one would 
have thought from President Johnson’s 
news conference yesterday that his ad- 

ation was helpless to reduce or 
suspend Federal spending until Congress 
had enacted all appropriation bills. 

I am sure, therefore, that all Members 
of Congress were astonished by the action 
of the Pentagon in suspending certain 
military construction, and including all 
civil works. The only conclusion I draw 
from that action is that if the Pentagon 
can suspend progress on civil works, it 
can suspend further work on all other 
Defense Department activities, depend- 
ing solely upon its discretion in the mat- 
ter and not upon any action by Congress. 

It is my understanding that the order 
of the Department directs all division 
engineers to suspend advertising and 
awards on all new civil works construc- 
tion until further notice, effective im- 
mediately. Bids which have already been 
submitted on construction will be opened 
October 23; but new commitments in 
civil works research and development 
and new civil works hiring will be sus- 
pended indefinitely, except for mainte- 
nance and operations. 

The press describes this action as a 
deferral only of authorized public works, 
for which appropriations were made for 
fiscal year 1967. 

I can make my own interpretation of 
it, however. My interpretation, based on 
22 years in public office, is that the ad- 
ministration has made an impoundment 
of money in the one area where it be- 
lieves Members of Congress are most 
sensitive and will respond by acting on 
the President’s request for a tax increase. 

But I predict that the result will be 
quite different. Certainly it will be quite 
different at the grassroots of America, 
and at the ballot boxes of America, as 
the word goes out to one community 
after another that if it wants work to 
proceed on a development proved to be 
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needed and economically sound that its 
people will first have to ante up 10 per- 
cent more in taxes to pay for the unjusti- 
fiable war in Vietnam. 

I do not address these remarks to 
Members of Congress. They will have 
their own interpretations to make, and 
will respond to this pressure in their own 
ways. 

But to the people of the United States, 
and the voters of America, I say: “Your 
Government is holding hostage for a 
tax boost the future resource develop- 
ment of every State and every commu- 
nity. It is telling you that if you want de- 
velopment of American rivers and har- 
bors for our own commercial growth and 
expansion you must pay first for the war 
in Vietnam.” 

The administration thinks the Ameri- 
can people will never catch up with the 
fact that the war in Vietnam is costing 
them over $29 billion a year, and that 
if the war were ended or even scaled 
down, there would not be any necessity 
for a tax increase and there would not 
be any need to postpone or cancel the 
development of the United States in 
favor of the development of millions of 
dollars worth of harbors, docks, roads, 
and development projects in South Viet- 
nam and nearby countries. 

Oh, we have millions for harbors and 
docks around the world, but we are going 
to freeze the millions in the United 
States. The answer of the voters should 
be to freeze the politicians out of office 
who stand by and permit this kind of po- 
litical shakedown on the part of this 
administration. 

The President mentioned that lack of 
congressional action on his tax request 
is costing the Government $20 million a 
day in lost revenue. 

I have some suggestions where the 
President can save $20 million a day, 
and more, and not need more revenue. 

First, he can bring home four divisions 
from Europe that are serving no useful 
purpose other than to eat up American 
taxpayers’ money. If the development 
of American resources can be sacrificed 
to the war, the maintenance of the 
American Army in Europe can be sacri- 
ficed to the war. At the rate our defense 
spending is going, we are going to have 
to do something to enhance the economic 
base of our own country, for no Military 
Establishment the size of ours can exist 
for long without a vast and growing 
economic base to support it. 

As I have said so many times, I say 
for the record again, we cannot justify 
maintaining six American divisions in 
Europe. We are the only nation in NATO 
that has ever kept its manpower com- 
mitments under NATO. Not even the 
Germans have kept their obligations un- 
der NATO from the standpoint of man- 
power commitments. Never has Canada 
kept its manpower commitments. Never 
has Great Britain kept its manpower 
commitments. Never has France kept its 
manpower commitments. Never has a 
single member of NATO. It is only the 
American taxpayers who have been 
played for suckers under NATO. 

I want to say to the voters of this 
country: “Take them to an accounting at 
the voting booths when they continue to 
fleece you out of these millions of dollars 
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and then freeze money to develop the 
economic strength of our country.” 

Second, may I say to my President 
that he can terminate the disgraceful, 
shameful support of the Greek military 
junta that is costing the American tax- 
payers a great amount of their largess, 
for that junta is even now clamoring for 
more American money. This administra- 
tion is on the way to giving it to them. 
Read the New York Times for this 
morning. 

The New York Times today tells of 
the displeasure of the American Ambas- 
sador in Greece over the blatant fascism 
of the Greek military clique. It seems its 
lack of discretion may have slowed up 
the American Ambassador’s plans for 
getting $100 million worth of U.S. mili- 
tary aid resumed to this military junta. 
The Times story relates that since Au- 
gust, there has been on the President’s 
desk a memorandum in support of re- 
sumption of U.S. aid to this Greek mili- 
tary dictatorship. The American Am- 
bassador, according to the Times, “urged 
the military leaders to avoid such eye- 
catching action,” referring to the jailing 
of leading Greek critics of the junta. 

This country’s financial and military 
backing of the current rulers of Greece is 
one of the most disgraceful chapters in 
our diplomatic history. It is a total sell- 
out of American principles. It is the ul- 
timate in the cynical, heavy-handed use 
of foreign countries that has come to 
characterize so much of American for- 
eign policy. 

The United States stands for nothing 
in Greece other than total militarism of 
the Greek military junta. Our policy is 
removing the last doubts about what 
America stands for. In Greece, we stand 
only for the furnishing of several hun- 
dreds of thousands of Greek bodies for 
the NATO army. That is the total inter- 
est of the United States in Greece, for to 
obtain those soldiers we have sold out 
constitutionalism, we have sold out per- 
sonal liberty, and we have bought any 
Greek Army officer who can deliver sol- 
diers to NATO. 

It is shameful that this democracy 
of ours is supporting a shocking military 
dictatorship in Greece. The cost is $100 
million of American arms. I say to the 
President, “You can save it, and the 
American taxpayers are entitled to have 
you save it.” 

Unless he does, Americans will sacri- 
fice their own resource development, be- 
cause there is not the slightest doubt that 
as soon as a velvet glove can be drawn 
over the iron fist of the Greek junta, 
our military aid will continue to flow to 
a land which could not possibly fight a 
war against anyone. 

Let me say that to give the impression 
that the Greek Army could sustain any 
military action is wrong. Get into the 
records and find out what our military 
experts say about the lack of military 
efficiency of the Greek Army. It has no 
economic foundation whatsoever, other 
than the U.S. Treasury and U.S. weapons 
and supplies. Yet we pour millions and 
millions into that army. 

Third, the President could save the 
American people about 2 days worth 
of tax increase by terminating our aid 
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obligations to Argentina and Peru. I 
speak as chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Latin America; and I yield 
to no one in the efforts I have been put- 
ting forth to help build up the economic 
productive power of Latin America. But 
the military aid that goes irto Latin 
America detracts from its economic pro- 
ductive power. These two countries, Ar- 
gentina and Peru, have been receiving 
economic and military aid from us on 
the ground that they were in dire eco- 
nomic need. 

But obviously, what we hear about pov- 
erty and need, especially in Peru, cannot 
be true if that country can buy super- 
sonic aircraft from France. 

Here we are, dealing with a country 
whose per capita income is less than $200 
a year. Yet they buy supersonic aircraft 
from France; and we pour military aid 
into their pockets. 

Now we see Peru proposing to buy 
supersonic aircraft from France—only 
because they could not blackmail us into 
selling them supersonic aircraft. So they 
hold up the threat, “You either make it 
available to us, or we will go elsewhere.” 

Well, let them go elsewhere, but let 
them go elsewhere also to get their eco- 
nomic aid. Let them go elsewhere for all 
their foreign assistance. I say to the 
American taxpayers: “Make clear to the 
Members of Congress that you have had 
enough; you have had enough of the for- 
eign aid program based upon the de- 
mands of small-time generals and ad- 
mirals who command more support in 
the Pentagon than among their own 
people.” 

Another area where the President can 
save hundreds of millions of dollars is for 
the antiballistic missile, which has yet to 
be shown to be effective in increasing the 
protection of the American people, and 
which also, may I say, when you deal with 
nuclear bombs, involves a problem that 
we do not hear the administration telling 
the American people very much about. 

Mr. President, it will not be the bomb 
that will kill millions of American peo- 
ple, to any degree whatsoever, in com- 
parison with the fallout that will kill 
them. 

Mr. President, even if we could as- 
sume—and we cannot assume it, because 
we know it is recognized we cannot be 
sure—than an anti-missile-missile pro- 
gram would knock out the missiles, we 
know it would not knock out the fallout. 

That is why, Mr. President, we are con- 
fronted with the great problem of seeing 
to it that there is a nuclear disarmament 
program. That is why we have got to rec- 
ognize, before it is too late, that unless we 
stop the development, the maintenance, 
and the possession of nuclear bombs, 
mankind’s survival through this next 
century is very much in doubt. 

Politicians ought to be thinking about 
the next century rather than the next 
election. Mr. President, if we do not pro- 
ceed to take steps to bring to an end 
production of the bombs by which a 
nuclear war can be fought, then all the 
anti-missile-missile programs in the 
world will be for naught, for they can- 
not end the fallout. 

While I am on that subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we do not hear very much, either— 
although the physicists and the scientists 
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can tell us, we do not hear much said— 
about giving an answer to the hydrogen 
bomb boys, when we hear them say, 
almost every day, When is this adminis- 
tration going to let the military start 
dropping the hydrogen bomb?” 

Sounds good, does it not? Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is an adrenalin reaction, not 
a cortical reaction, on the part of the 
hydrogen bomb boys. They are thinking 
with their emotions, not with their heads. 

Suppose, Mr. President, to use a hypo- 
thetical situation, we were to undertake 
a hydrogen bomb attack on China to- 
morrow. We cannot be sure but that 
thousands and thousands of others 
would die from it—perhaps even in the 
United States. Familiarize yourself with 
the direction and force of the prevailing 
winds. You do not drop hydrogen bombs 
in China and have the fallout stay in 
China. It will settle on Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Taiwan, eventually Hawaii, Se- 
attle, on Portland, and on San Francisco. 
It will move inland all the way to Chi- 
cago, as the scientists point out. 

Have we lost our senses? Have we in 
the United States with blind nationalism 
so completely wrapped the fiag around 
us that we have become, among all the 
nations, the world’s No. 1 warmonger? 
Well, we had better remove the blinders 
and take another look, with only 6 per- 
cent of the population of the world, and 
with an overwhelming majority of the 
world’s people already against us, Mr. 
President; because we are developing 
here such blind nationalism that our 
only response to the troubled areas of the 
world is the advocacy of armed force. 

That is why I have argued so consist- 
ently and persistently for so long that we 
had better face up to the fact that we 
cannot become the military policeman 
of the world and survive, for the world 
will destroy us. It may take the better 
part of a century to do it, but the United 
States, no more than any other power 
that has ever attempted it in the history 
of mankind, can set itself up as the mili- 
tary dominator of the world and expect to 
survive. And when we keep in mind the 
fact that by the year 2000 we will have 
less than 6 percent of the population of 
the world—assuming, of course, that the 
statistics I now give will not be changed 
by a nuclear war; and if they are 
changed by a nuclear war, it is all over 
for all of us, anyway—as the population 
experts point out, we will have a little 
less than 6 percent, which will be propor- 
tionately less than now; because while 
our population will have increased, it will 
not have increased at the same ratio as 
that of other areas. 

The United States and the Western 
Powers together will have a little less 
than 20 percent of the population, but 
they will be divided, for the people in the 
other Western nations have more sense 
than to follow the blind nationalism of 
the United States. They are not following 
us now. France has thrown us out. She 
fears us. She fears what we are up to. 
She does not intend to cooperate with 
the military policies of the United States. 

We will see, Mr. President, great 
changes taking place in the attitudes of 
the other Western peoples. The Prime 
Minister of Great Britain is getting a 
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taste of it now. He recognizes that he will 
not for long be able to hold the people 
of his country behind him if he con- 
tinues giving even lipservice to America’s 
policies in Vietnam. There is too much 
growing opposition in British public 
opinion for that. He has already lost the 
support, on the military issue, of his own 
party. Analysts in Great Britain, in their 
writings these days, are pointing out 
that if the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain does not change his course vis-a- 
vis Vietnam, he is through. He should be, 
too. 

Some of us had a conference with six 
members of the Labor Party sitting in the 
House of Commons who visited these 
Chambers not so many days ago. They 
came over here, they said, to try to make 
it clear in this country, particularly 
among the parliamentarians, before it 
is too late, that within the Members of 
the Parliament of the British Labor 
Party, there is a great rising opposition 
to the British Prime Minister in respect 
to his military policy. 

I think we need to face up, and the 
President should face up, before it is too 
late, to the fact that here is a place where 
millions of dollars can be saved, rather 
than in an effort to seek to freeze and 
impound any money necessary to keep 
vital and volatile the domestic economy 
of the country. 

VIETNAM WAR CAUSING DOMESTIC CRISIS 


Most important, I would point out to 
the President that an end to the war in 
Vietnam would save $29 billion. When are 
the American taxpayers going to have 
an end to that costly and fruitless bur- 
den? The administration has not said. It 
has no plans for an end to the war, no 
program, nothing but the empty hope 
that if we just keep spending enough long 
enough, somehow it will come to an end. 
But if we can force a surrender, then 
eventually we may get negotiations, but 
no peace, only a truce. 

Next, I suggest to the President that 
before he asks Congress to pass appro- 
priations bills as a precondition to budget 
cuts, he show Congress a new tax plan 
that will bring oil and gas companies into 
the taxpaying fraternity. 

If there is a war emergency that re- 
quires wartime taxes, I do not under- 
stand why the most wealthy companies 
and stockholders in the United States 
should be exempt from paying them. 

Before Congress acts on the 10-percent 
surtax—and I shall vote against it on the 
basis of the administration’s present 
fiscal policy—the administration should 
be asked to send an additional tax bill 
to the Hill, repealing the depletion allow- 
ance for oil and gas companies, plugging 
up the loopholes for charitable trusts 
that escape business taxes. 

Mr. President, as a stanch defender 
of our system of economic freedom based 
upon a private enterprise system, I have 
for many years opposed the tax escape of 
so-called charitable trusts that are 
formed to operate private business, or 
what should be private business. One 
cannot really say that a business oper- 
ated by a charitable trust is in fact a 
private business. It is in competition with 
private business. 
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I can take anyone interested across the 
country from coast to coast and show 
him a whole variety of businesses oper- 
ated by charitable trusts that do not 
pay a cent of taxes and that operate in 
competition with businesses across the 
country that are run by private entre- 
preneurs that pay taxes. It is not fair. 
It is not equitable. 

Let me say that some people think it 
is not good politics to say it, but when- 
ever I start saying something because it 
is good politics, you will know that I am 
slipping. My job is not to speak for poli- 
tics. My job is to speak for my people 
and country. 

Any church that is operating a private 
business under a charitable trust and is 
not paying taxes on that business is not 
carrying out its responsibilities of good 
citizenship. The churches have the re- 
sponsibility of being good citizens, too. 

Any charitable trust that is operating a 
business in competition with private bus- 
iness ought to have that loophole taken 
away from it. Of course, I am for tax 
exemption for truly charitable oper- 
ations, hospitals and churches as far as 
a church worship property is concerned. 
However, when a church builds up an 
economic dynasty, an economic empire 
in competition with the rest of the econ- 
omy and avoids taxes, we ought to have 
the guts in the Congress of the United 
States to plug the loophole. We owe it to 
the taxpayers of the whole country. 

Mr. President, we just got through on 
the floor of the Senate a few moments 
ago approving an appropriations bill for 
$5 billion in round numbers to put a 
man or men on the moon at a time of 
great national crisis, at a time when our 
total domestic budget is $20 billion com- 
pared, for example, to a military budget 
of over $70 billion—the largest in the 
history of the Republic. 

To talk about restricting it is to talk 
about a sacred bull in American politics 
. many politicians seem to bow down 


I have not forgotten one bit of sound 
observation that I heard from a former 
President of the United States, President 
Eisenhower. That was the comment he 
made as he retired from office about the 
danger of the industrial-military com- 
plex. It is upon us; It controls the econ- 
omy today. It dominates the economic 
life of the American people, but they just 
do not know it. 

We have a $70 billion budget there. Try 
to cut it. I know. I tried, but we could 
not cut it. However, we are supposed to 
cut right into the heart of the $20 bil- 
lion domestic program on which the 
whole welfare of our people happens to 
be dependent. 

We can pass today a $5 billion budget 
to put men on the moon. However, when 
we talked about putting men in the ghet- 
tos on jobs, then look at the problem we 
had with the poverty appropriations bill. 
The drive on vote after vote in the Sen- 
ate was a drive to cut the guts out of 
the poverty program. 

We are going to pay dearly for that 
course of action. Mr. President, those 
cuts in the poverty budget are going to 
cost the American taxpayers many times 
the so-called savings of the cuts. For, let 
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us face it, these tens upon tens upon tens 
of thousands of fellow Americans that 
are poverty stricken and that are forced 
by the rest of us to live in conditions of 
human degradation and to see their chil- 
dren malnourished know what it is to suf- 
fer in a society most of which is affluent. 
They are not going to take it. And all 
the antiriot laws and all the law enforce- 
ment measures will not stop the insist- 
ence of these tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans that they are entitled as a matter 
of right to humane treatment from the 
rest of an affluent country. And they are 
not getting it. 

It is easy for politicians to pontificate 
about how some of them get into the 
condition they are in. But, Mr. President, 
I was not brought up on a religious faith 
that believes in visiting on the offspring 
the sins of the ancestors. I was brought 
up on a religious faith that we are our 
brother’s keeper. 

The Congress of the United States, in 
my judgment, has not lived up to that 
spiritual teaching in regard to the pov- 
erty bill. 

Why do we talk about making a cut 
of some $7.5 billion in a $20-billion do- 
mestic program but say that we must 
not touch the $70 billion-plus military 
budget, only $22 billion of which in that 
program is Vietnam connected? 

How can you possibly justify the mili- 
tary program, the expenditure of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars in Europe, in 
Africa, in Latin America, in the subcon- 
tinent, in an hour of crisis? That is 
where the cut should be made. Let me 
hear my President talk about why he 
does not propose a cut in a $70 billion 
military budget. 

Let me hear my President tell the 
American people why he is not willing 
to cut deeply into a foreign aid program, 
including military aid, that is wracked 
with waste, inefficiency, and corruption. 

Let me hear my President tell the 
American people why he is not insisting 
upon plugging the loopholes in the tax 
structure. 

Let me hear my President tell the 
American people why he does not go only 
for a reasonable research program on 
NASA, and postpone—until we get out of 
the horrible mess we are in in Southeast 
Asia—the large expenditure that is in- 
volved in the $5 billion sanctioned by the 
Senate just a few moments ago. 

I should like to hear my President and 
I should like to see my President adopt 
those reforms before my President hears 
from the voters; because he is going to 
hear from them if he follows the course 
of action that is now being followed. 
And I do not want that voter action. 
For let me say that when I compare 
this man with any of the offerings of 
the party of the opposition, I will still 
take my chances with my President, de- 
spite my disappointments with the 
course of action he is following in re- 
gard to his budget and in regard to some 
aspects of foreign policy. 

But I will never give up, and I will 
continue to hope that he will see the 
light of reason that is involved in the 
position of those of us who have stood 
up against bitter castigation and attack 
now for approximately 4 years. We were 
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even have great support within Con- 
gress, and millions of Americans are be- 
hind us. They have recognized that this 
military course of action is a course of 
action of folly. 

But it is not too late for my President, 
in my judgment, to change the course of 
action that his administration is follow- 
ing in foreign policy, in budgetary poli- 
cies, and in tax policy. 

It is not too late for the President to 
make the savings where they should be 
made, rather than from a $20 billion 
domestic program which is already in- 
adequate to meet the crying economic 
needs of the people of our country. 

I close my remarks on this subject by 
asking unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record certain writings 
that I believe bear out with crystal 
clarity the point of view I have been ex- 
pressing here today. 

It is true that, in 95 percent of the pro- 
grams of the President, he has found 
me supporting him; but I owe it to him, 
as I see my responsibility as a Senator, 
to disagree when I believe he is wrong, 
and to express my disagreement, in the 
hope that some way, somehow, he will 
see that it is important that he change 
his policy to meet the crying demands 
that the American people are rightfully 
making in respect to both his foreign 
policy and his economic domestic 
policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
article from the New York Times en- 
titled “Moves by Greece Delay U.S. 
Arms”; an editorial entitled “Tragedy 
in the Making,” from the Washington 
Daily News of October 6; a letter from 
Dr. M. T. Merrill, of John Day, Oreg., 
which appeared in the Oregonian on 
October 3, describing his experienve and 
conclusions from his medical service in 
South Vietnam; the editorial from the 
September 2 issue of Labor, entitled 
“Way To Equal Sacrifice: Plug Up Tax 
Loopholes,” and the series of articles 
from Commonweal of September 22, the 
entire issue of which was devoted to the 
war in Vietnam. The first of these is 
“From Saigon to Detroit,” by William 
Pfaff; the second is “Treadmill to Disas- 
ter,” by James O’Gara; the third is “The 
Human Cost,“ by James Finn; the 
fourth is “Policies of Delusion,” by John 
Moriarty; the fifth is “All, All Honorable 
Men,” by Michael Novak; the sixth is 
“Exercise in Deception,” by Tran Van 
Dinh; the seventh is “The Case for 
Withdrawal,” by Peter Steinfels. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From The New York Times, Oct. 6, 1967] 
Moves BY GREECE DELAY U.S. ARMS—PLAN 
To RESUME SHIPMENTS UNDERCUT BY 
ARRESTS 
(By Peter Grose) 

WASHINGTON, October 5.—New arrests of 
opposition figures by the Greek military re- 
gime are having the effect of undercutting 
efforts by the Johnson Administration to 
resume shipments of large-scale military aid 
to Greece. 

The Administration wants to resume aid 
shipments because President Johnson’s top 
advisers judge that Greece's role in the North 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization requires con- 
tinued support. 

Nevertheless, the State Department ex- 
pressed annoyance today that the outspoken 
Athens newspaper publisher, Mrs. Helen Vla- 
chos, was placed under house arrest yester- 
day. Since the military coup of April 21, the 
United States has publicly chided the ruling 
junta about 20 times. 

Yet United States officials believe that 
except for notorious individual blunders, the 
new regime shows promise of moving toward 
what they describe as “reasonably constitu- 
tional procedures.” 


RENEWAL RECOMMENDED 


A comprehensive recommendation for re- 
sumption of the military aid, which was 
suspended after the coup, has been on Presi- 
dent Johnson's desk since August. It was 
prepared by a senior interagency policymak- 
ing group headed by Under Secretary of State 
Nicholas de B. Katzenbach. 

The United States had been supplying the 
Greek armed forces with about $100-million 
worth of military equipment a year, includ- 
ing tanks and jet aircraft, to help Greece 
meet its missions in NATO. Lesser supplies, 
such as small arms and ammunition, were 
quietly supplied throughout the summer, 
but the large shipments were blocked. 

Momentum toward resuming the ship- 
ments late in the summer was abruptly 
haltec by a series of what officials here called 
boners, such as the ban the regime imposed 
on miniskirts and its revocation of the Greek 
citizenship of Melina Mercouri, the actress, 
who had spoken qut against the coup from 
the start. 

United States officials, including the Am- 
bassador in Athens, Phillips Talbot, urged 
the military leaders to avoid such eye-catch- 
ing actions, which only added impetus to 
the more fundamental criticisms of military 
dictatorship voiced by the American liberal 
and intellectual community. 

On Tuesday it became known that the 
civilian who had headed the Greek Govern- 
ment just before the coup, Panayotis Canel- 
lopoulos, had been placed under house ar- 
rest. He had publicly denounced the military 
Junta. A State Department spokesman, Carl 
Bartch, added another to the series of com- 
plaints the next day and said the United 
States “continues to hope for an early re- 
turn to constitutional procedures with tra- 
ditional liberties restored.” 

Then yesterday, the junta put Mrs. Vlachos 
under the house arrest. She had called the 
military men who ruled Greece “medi- 
ocrities,” 

Criticism in Congress was aroused by a 
three-day visit to Washington by two senior 
financial officers of the military regime, the 
governor of the Bank of Greece, Dimitrios 
N. Galanis, and Costas Thanos, secretary 
general of the Ministry of Co-ordination, The 
two officials left Washington yesterday, after 
meetings at the State Department and the 
Export-Import Bank. 

A bipartisan group of 52 members of the 
House of Representatives signed a letter to 
the Administration yesterday urging against 
any consideration of economic aid for 
Greece. 

A spokesman for the Export-Import Bank 
said there had been no discussion of eco- 
nomic aid during the talks there, which he 
described as a courtesy call. The State De- 
partment spokesman said the Greek officials 
made no formal request for aid during their 
meeting with Assistant Secretary of State 
Anthony M. Solomon, and that there had 
been no change in the Administration's em- 
bargo on large military shipments. 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
Oct. 6, 1967] 
TRAGEDY IN THE MAKING? 


Peru, which needs $20 million worth of the 
latest supersonic jet fighter-bombers like 
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Uncle Sam needs more red ink, nevertheless 
has signed up to buy such planes from 
France, informed sources in Washington 
report. 

Altho it has been U.S. policy to discourage 
a Latin American arms race, the U.S. has 
not unwillingly peddled less sophisticated 
arms south of the border as Latin govern- 
ments conformed more or less to our 
democratic ideal for their development. 

So U.S. gripes about Peru's nonsensical 
agreement to buy a dozen 1430-mile-an-hour 
Mirage V's from France would seem to carry 
little weight—except that the U.S. has been 
a generous contributor to Peru’s economic 
development and the overall progress of 
Latin America. 

Since 1961 the U.S. has contributed more 
than $300 million in economic aid to help 
Peru tackle such grave domestic problems 
as grinding poverty and mass illiteracy and 
to encourage tax and land reform. (Some 
80 families are said to control most of the 
arable land while the majority of Peru's 
Indian population is landless, voteless and 
lives completely outside the fiscal sector). 

Peru is, of course, a sovereign nation. It 
can, of course, buy whatever arms it can pay 
for where it can get them. And France, of 
course, can sell to Latin America where 
de Gaulle has been grandly busy trying to 
undercut U.S. influence. 

But if the Peruvian plane purchase—plus 
the French sale to Argentina of 50 late-model 
tanks—does add up to the feared Latin 
American arms race, nobody but the cynical 
salesman will win. 

Latin Americans will be deprived even 
longer of the economic and social progress 
they desperately need. Armed conflict among 
them will be encouraged, And most of the 
billions of dollars of Alliance for 
funds the U.S, has pledged will be wasted. 


[From the Oregonian, Oct. 3, 1967] 
Must Go Now 


To the Eprror: Some of the disturbing 
questions about the Vietnam war are: Why 
do the South Vietnamese government trooops 
fight so little and so poorly? Why is their 
desertion rate so high? Why is the “pacifica- 
tion” program not working, after all the nu- 
merous revisions and reorganizations and 
intensified efforts? Why are the guerrillas 
able to move about so freely through the 
countryside, and to take over so much of the 
country at night? Once Americans have 
“secured” an area from the V.C., why can’t 
the job of defending it be turned over to the 
South Vietnamese without losing all that has 
been gained? 

Peter Arnett (The Sunday Oregonian, 
Sept. 17) cites, as one of many examples, the 
470th Regional Force Company in Thu Thua 
district, Long An Province, which has not 
Killed a single Viet Cong in its two years of 
existence. Last year, as a civilian physician, 
I visited a hamlet in Thu Thua on one of 
the medical visits routinely held in villages 
throughout Vietnam. I was escorted by two 
U.S. Army medics and a few of the Viet- 
namese soldiers of the Regional Forces Com- 
pany. We set up shop in a private house, 
whose elderly owners seemed very friendly 
and served us tea. People brought their chil- 
dren to be treated, we gave cholera shots, 
and a Vietnamese health movie was shown in 
the house across the street. 

As we were packing up in the afternoon, 
the Regional Forces soldiers hustled us along, 
saying, “Must go now. V.C. soon come,” and 
they wouldn't let me go down to the river's 
edge to take a picture because “too many 
V. O.,“ (pointing to the banana groves across 
the river). And I was told by the American 
adviser that most of the young people in 
that hamlet were away, living and fighting 
with the Viet Cong. 

We all—including the soldiers—left the 
hamlet, as well as the main highway through 
the province capital, to the uncontested con- 
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trol of the V.C. from dusk until sun-up. Dur- 
ing the day, however, this was “government- 
controlled territory” and one of the most 
successfully pacified areas in the country. 

How could I define the political views of 
the old man who served me tea? Is he friend 
or enemy? Does he see the Viet Cong as bar- 
barian invaders, or as the home-town boys 
coming in from a day’s work? And what is 
to be expected from the 479th Regional Force 
Company? As long as they avoid any embar- 
rassing confrontation with the V.C. (who in- 
clude some of their own cousins or brothers) 
life is relatively uncomplicated and nobody 
is likely to get hurt. 

We talk of the war as if it were a matter 
of all the good guys fighting against all of 
the bad guys, with maybe a few opportunists 
not choosing sides. But the vast majority of 
the Vietnamese—including the soldiers—are 
interested primarily in avoiding trouble with 
either side and trying to survive. If their 
crops, homes, or children are destroyed, it 
makes little difference to them which side 
did it, They will smile, pay what is required, 
do what they are forced to do, and hope it 
ends soon. 

When Gen. Thieu, shortly after his elec- 
tion, proposed that the Americans do more 
of the “heavy fighting” and leave “pacifica- 
tion” to the Vietnamese, he was merely ac- 
knowledging that the Vietnamese people 
have little stomach for killing other Vietnam- 
ese. 
Failure to understand this fact is a source 
of much of our confusion and frustration 
in Vietnam. 

M. T. MERRILL, M.D. 
[From Labor, Sept. 2, 1967] 
Way To EQUAL Sacririce: PLUG Ur Tax 
LOOPHOLES 


Who shall bear the main burden of the 
rising costs of the Vietnam war and the 
pressures of inflation? That question is 
agitating Capitol Hill at this moment, 

President Johnson has proposed, as one 
answer, a uniform 10 per cent tax surcharge 
applied to all above a specified level of in- 
come. However, many other voices are strong- 
ly urging an alternative approach—that is, 
the plugging of those tax loopholes which 
now enrich the wealthy. 

We think this latter approach is right and 
just, Certainly, if the time has come to sac- 
rifice because of America’s deepening in- 
volvement in Vietnam, then special tax 
favors for the affluent, whether they be in- 
dividuals, or corporations, should be elimi- 
nated or modified. 

This was among the points underscored by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, in his 
testimony on tax legislation given the other 
day before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and by many liberal members of 
Congress. 

“Tax loopholes of special privilege for 
wealthy families and corporations are nu- 
merous and notorious,” Meany said. As an 
example, he cited government figures show- 
ing that 482 persons in 1964 reported in- 
comes of $1 million or more, and of these 19 
“paid no tax at all—not one cent.” (Later 
figures, as reported in last week’s Labor, 
show the number with million-dollar in- 
comes or more jumped to 646 in 1965, of 
which 22 paid no income taxes.) 

Meany went on to itemize some of the 
loopholes. One of these is the capital gains, 
rolled up from the sale of stock, real estate 
and other property. Such gains have been 
running between $20 billion and $24 billion 
a year, but “only half of these profits” need 
be listed as income, and top tax rate on 
capital gains is only 25 percent, compared to 
70 percent for other forms of income. 

Meany also cited double depreciation 
writeoffs” on new buildings, which are “‘won- 
derful” for real estate investors, but an 
“outrage” from the standpoint of the aver- 
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age citizen. “These tax-free cash returns 
add up to great fortunes,” he declared. 

This may not be the right time to engage 
in detailed structural tax reform, the AFL- 
CIO leader continued, but he insisted it “is 
the right time—when you are considering a 
war tax—to include some degree of federal 
taxation on the great amounts of cash re- 
turns that are now excluded from income 
reported for tax purposes.” 

“Major categories of such excluded in- 
come,” Meany said, “are these: half of capi- 
tal gains, income from tax-exempt state and 
local bonds, and (oil-mineral) depletion al- 
lowances. These excluded categories of in- 
come add up to something like $13 to $14 
billion for individuals and families, and 
about $9 to $10 billion for corporations. 

“To permit such huge categories of in- 
come to go untaxed while the government 
is imposing a special war tax, would be ut- 
terly unfair and inequitable,” he said. 

As an immediate step, he urged, that what- 
ever surtax Congress votes should be ex- 
tended to the major classes of excluded in- 
come, as well. 

Meantime, among congressmen who spoke 
up on the subject, one of the most explicit 
calls for action to plug the loopholes came 
from Rep. Henry Reuss (D., Wis.), who is a 
leading member of the House Banking Com- 
mittee and the Joint Economic Committee. 

Reuss declared that “raising additional 
revenue by tax reform, rather than by a 10 
per cent surtax, would avoid as much as pos- 
sible the slowing down of economic growth 
and the increase in unemployment which 
would ensue from the proposed surtax.” 

Reuss then offered a package of loophole- 
closing proposals, covering untaxed capitals, 
unlimited charitable deductions, stock op- 
tions, dividend exclusion, multiple corpo- 
rations, tax-free municipal industrial bonds, 
oil-mineral depletion allowance, gift and es- 
tate tax abuses, and several others. Reuss 
estimated that his limited plan would yield 
at least $4 billion in taxes. 

Another liberal congressman—Herbert 
Tenzer (D., N.Y.)—proposed a 10 per cent 
tax on all “loophole atid tax-sheltered in- 
come.” He cited estimates that his plan 
would produce another $7 billion a year in 
income. 

Similar suggestions to close or narrow the 
various loopholes came from other members 
of Congress. We think they and the labor 
movement are on the right track. It seems 
to us that those now enjoying a bonanza 
of untaxed income should be the first to 
sacrifice a little, if sacrifices are needed. 


[From Commonweal, Sept. 22, 1967] 
From SAIGON To DETROIT 
(By William Pfaff) 

A Bad Summer’s Notes: The election in 
Vietnam has accomplished its purpose— 
which was to legitimize American policy. 
The legitimization of a Thieu-Ky govern- 
ment was the means to this end. The military 
leadership now can claim a popular mandate. 
We, in turn, can argue to ourselves that with 
an elected government in Saigon this Viet- 
namese ordeal of ours may yet have a good 
outcome, 

But this exercise in democracy, so anxiously 
promoted by the American Embassy, may in 
fact have been the penultimate blow to 
Saigon governmental authority. We see the 
election as a necessarily flawed but genuine 
attempt to consult the will of the Vietnam- 
ese people. How did the Vietnamese see 
it? No American is very likely to know; few 
Americans can claim an intellectual, to say 
nothing of an emotional, grasp of Vietnamese 
political assumptions and perceptions. What 
I am about to suggest is nothing more than 
an opinion insecurely based on arguments 
about the character of politics and society 
elsewhere in that part of Asia which has roots 
in Chinese civilization. But it may be that 
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in Vietnam political legitimacy, the acknowl- 
edged right of rulers to rule, is understood 
as intimately connected with the rulers’ dem- 
onstration that they are able to rule—able to 
impose order and suppress challenges. 

If this is true, the military junta’s anxiety 
not merely to win the election but to humili- 
ate its opponents becomes intelligible. By the 
very holding of an election, a formal compe- 
tition on the issue of who is to be allowed 
to rule in the future, they placed themselves 
on a level with their opponents, To Vietnam- 
ese this may have seemed an admission of 
government incompetence, and even of 
powerlessness—the rulers implicitly con- 
eeded that they were no better than a crowd 
of quarrelsome critics and rivals. Thus the 
military men saw it as indispensable to 
demonstrate that the election was not 
serious—that it was a charade performed to 
satisfy foreign opinion. The American gov- 
ernment at the same time used every pres- 
sure at its command to demonstrate that 
the election was serious. Both were convinced 
that theirs was the only way to strengthen 
the political structure of the country. In the 
end the United States won. The election 
seemed serious. The Thieu-Ky ticket won— 
by a humiliatingly low percentage. Such a 
victory may have been the worst of out- 
comes. 

The election resulted from an American 
effort to come to terms with the moral issues 
of the war. Washington wants to believe that 
it defends the Vietnamese popular will. 
Critics of the war argue often enough that 
the American intervention is immoral be- 
cause it balks the will of the Vietnamese 
majority. 

Yet surely this war is between two Viet- 
namese minorities—or between one compe- 
tent minority and several incompetent ones. 
The revolutionary minority has given ample 
evidence of a ruthlessness which concedes 
nothing to the practices of the national army 
or the national administration. The thing 
that must be said about the NLF is that it 
has demonstrated that it is the only sizable, 
coherent, serious national political force 
visible in the country. Vietnamese society, 
despite the opportunity, has persistently 
failed to supply a political or military al- 
ternative to this minority’s victory. Only we 
Americans stand between South Vietnam and 
its zealot fate. 

The moral issue then seems to me simply 
one of a proportionate means to a realizable 
end. Can we Americans save Vietnam from 
itself? Can the American intervention pro- 
duce a result significantly better than the 
result of settlement and withdrawal? Can it 
do so at a morally intelligible cost—one that 
does not discredit the outcome? The an- 
swers, in my opinion, are that we cannot. I 
do not thereby think that Vietnam will not 
suffer—only that it may suffer less than by 
our persistence in our present course. 

It is now conventional to say that the war 
is at a military stalemate. The Administra- 
tion officially denies that this is so. Yet its 
escalation of the bombing of North Vietnam 
virtually concedes stalemate on the ground. 
Some hawks want more bombing to achieve 
the victory thus far denied us. Some believe 
that stalemate will eventually force the Viet 
Cong to compromise, if not to disintegrate. 
Some want a barrier at the 17th parallel to 
permit defeat of an isolated Viet Cong. Some 
want a million American troops and predict 
a ten-year war. But few hawks—or doves, for 
that matter—can conceive of an American 
military defeat. 

Yet in an important respect, perhaps the 
most important, the defeat has already oc- 
curred, An American army of a half-million 
men, with enormous tactical air support and 
the assistance of the Strategic Air Command 
and the Pacific Fleet, is waging this war 
against a revolutionary minority in an allied 
country—and against North Vietnam. And as 
Shirley Temple Black has described it, “the 
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„ strongest military power in the 
world” has failed to defeat “one of the 
smallest and weakest countries in the world.” 

The principal argument made that we are 
winning is by body-count—attrition, a no- 
toriously unreliable standard, and in a war 
alleged to be against Asian Communism a 
standard whose implications stagger the 
imagination. By other military standards— 
who controls the ground, who maintains the 
initiative in giving battle and breaking it 
off—the enemy has as reasonable a claim to 
victory as we. Tactically we may not be de- 
feated in Vietnam; but strategically, by vir- 
tue of the forces we have had to commit 
and their dramatic inability to force a de- 
cision, we have suffered a serious defeat— 
one which may prove profoundly destabiliz- 
ing for the future of international relations. 

- Exporting counterrevolution, we have im- 
ported revolution. That Black Power enthu- 
siasts this summer should have identified 
their cause with that of the Viet Cong is 

iensible. That liberal political offi- 
cials should have been willing to accept and 
promulgate this definition of the American 
racial crisis provides the unexpected shock. 
The descriptions of the Newark and Detroit 
riots as “rebellions” and “insurrections” 
came from within the state and national 
governments. This involuntary choice of 
language tells more about the condition of 
America today than any riot. National 
Guardsmen now are told that riot control is 
“counterinsurgency warfare,” and some 
commanders describe how heavy weapons 
can be brought to bear in our cities. Stokely 
Carmichael is quoted as saying that in New- 
ark “we applied the war tactics of the guer- 
Tillas.” American Negroes and whites alike 
are being told by the most responsible and 
the least responsible elements in American 
life to look at the domestic crisis in cate- 
gories relevant to Vietnam. Writers in the 
New York Review advise that moderation is 
dead, the responsibility of the intellectual to 
act, not analyze; the duty of revolutionaries 
to make revolution. 

What revolution? The word means to seize 
power—as the Viet Cong understands. In 
this country racial revolution would be re- 
pressed, That is the fact of the matter. 

Black Power advocates are not revolution- 
aries, they are anarchists. This is very dif- 
ferent, intelligible, implying an achievable 
program. The program is one of despair; 
revolution is an act of hope. When Rap 
Brown says that “if American don't come 
around, we're going to burn America down,” 
this is a reasonable threat—if Brown means 
it, or if Negroes will act on his words—but 
it ends with America burned down. 

This is a program for death, not life. Asian 
revolution, on the other hand, whatever its 
inner impulses, is not consciously directed 
to its own destruction. The devastating dif- 
ference between America and Asia is as evi- 
dent in revolution“ as in counterrevolution. 

war to a society we do not un- 

derstand, we import its categories of struggle 

with equal incomprehension, blinded by that 

violence which is, as Brown devastatingly 

and accurately puts it, “as American as 
pie 


As for civilian casualties in Vietnam, it 
seems impossible to get a completely accurate 
picture, as James Finn suggests elsewhere in 
this issue. We know they are high on both 
sides, and last Christmas twelve Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish clergymen told the 
President that “the heartless war in the 
South continues, with the United States and 
South Vietnam forces matching the terror 
and assassinations of the Viet Cong by kill- 
ing somewhere from two to five civilians for 
every Viet Cong guerrilla or North Vietnam 
regular.” Viet Cong terror is a horrible fact, 
but does anyone suggest that terror can be 
matched with terror, assassination on their 
side with widespread bombing and the use 
of napalm on ours? The principle of double 
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effect may cover a multitude of things, but 
can it be used to justify killing the innocent 
on this scale? Is Hanoi to be turned into 
another Dresden? And if we escalate again, 
what will be our next target—the irrigation 
dikes, destruction of which would be tan- 
tamount to genocide? 

The assumption behind escalation, of 
course, is that the other side will sit quietly 
while we act, thus giving us the margin of 
superiority. In fact, this improbable result 
has not happened, and as a consequence we 
have step by step increased our involvement 
and our commitment to the war. Each step 
was supposed to produce the magical result; 
each step in turn failed and was used to 
justify the next. What has happened, of 
course, is that the enemy kept pace with us 
every step of the way. 

In January of 1965, for example, there were 
100,000 Viet Cong forces. After active Amer- 
ican entry that number rose to 135,000 by 
April and to 170,000 by August—most of 
them from South Vietnam, not North. This 
has been the pattern ever since. What will 
we think of escalation, though, if the 
U.S.S.R. supplies missiles to be used against 
Saigon every time we hit Hanoi? Or against 
our air bases in Thailand, for that matter? 
How will we react if Chinese planes start to 
attack our bombers in defense of North Viet- 
nam? Escalation works both ways, and the 
next big jump may be a Communist move, 
perhaps a decision by North Vietnam to fully 
commit its 500,000 regular army or by China 
to send “volunteers” from its 800 million 
population. 

Vietnam represents what Arthur Schles- 
inger called a “triumph of the politics of 
inadvertence.” We have got to where we are 
by a series of small steps, each of which 
looked reasonable at the time. Yet each step 
led only to the next and in the end we have 
been trapped in that nightmare of American 
strategists, a land war in Asia. 


TREADMILL TO DISASTER 
(By James O'Gara, editor of Commonweal) 


The war in Vietnam is a tragic and bloody 
mistake, in the course of which we are risk- 
ing an even larger and bloodier war. We 
have become reckless in our use of power 
and indiscriminate in the goals we seek, so 
much so that the war cannot be justified 
morally or politically. If the traditional 
Christian norms of just means and right 
proportion mean anything, we should vigor- 
ously seek negotiations and get out of Viet- 
nam as quickly as possible. 

The United States, people say, is in South 
Vietnam to prevent one nation from being 
gobbled up by another; if we don’t fight 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia, we 
will have to resign ourselves to fighting it 
in Los Angeles; now is as good a time as any 
to show the Chinese that we won't let our- 
selves be pushed around. The only trouble 
with all of these popular “reasons,” how- 
ever, is that they have little or no relevance 
to the present situation in Vietnam. 

Despite what the Administration tries to 
suggest, most of those fighting against us 
in South Vietnam are in fact people from 
South, not North, Vietnam. Indeed, until 
our bombing of North Vietnam caused Ho 
Chi Minh to commit more of his troops 
across the border, it is probable that we had 
more South Koreans (not South Vietnamese) 
fighting on our side than there were North 
Vietnamese on the other. China is undoubt- 
edly sympathetic to North Vietnam, and we 
may yet provoke her into a more active role. 
At this point, however, there is nothing to 
Indicate that China has ever sent any men 
to fight in Vietnam, and if our purpose is to 
show the Chinese that we will not be bluffed, 
killing Vietnamese is an odd way to go about 
it. 

Vietnam is essentially a revolutionary civil 
war, reflecting a domestic situation that is 
beyond our power to resolve. Is it a matter of 
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no concern to us that only intense diplo- 
matic pressure has won us even nominal 
support from our usual allies? In the Asia 
we are supposed to be saving, only our client- 
states back us; no independent state is giv- 
ing us even token support—not Japan, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Burma, Malaysia, Indonesia. 
We are on a unilateral course in Asia, beset 
by notions of American omniscience anl 
American omnipotence. It isn’t that our best 
friends won't tell us; it is that we won't lis- 
ten. If we pursue total victory as we have 
been doing, we will leave behind us in Viet- 
mam a wilderness of dead civilians and 
ravaged villages. After such destruction what 
nations will want our protection? 

Where China is concerned, responsible ob- 
servers have noted that the Chinese may not 
unreasonably fear that our bases in Vietnam 
and in Thailand constitute preparations for 
war with them. As our bombers strike closer 
and closer to the Chinese border, with an 
occasional accidental intrusion into Chinese 
air space, the dangers of a world war escalate. 
Is this a rational national policy? The Ad- 
ministration is convinced that it can guess 
exactly how far we can go without bringing 
the Chinese into the war, but I doubt that 
most Americans really want to play what 
Walter Lippmann called this “deadly guess- 
ing game.” 

THE GUERRILLA WAR 

As for the civil war in Vietnam itself, the 
Viet Cong could be defeated in the guerrilla 
fighting there only if the South Vietnamese 
regime had the support of the population. It 
did not have that support in Diem’s day, and 
it does not today. Premier Ky served in the 
French Air Force in Vietnam in the years 
between 1946 and 1954, fighting, in other 
words, on the side of the colonialists when 
France sought to reestablish her prewar em- 
pire. Nor is Premier Ky alone in this; out of 
the ten generals who participated in the 
coup which brought him to power, nine were 
born in North Vietnam, not South, and nine 
fought for the French against the national- 
ists, only a small minority of whom were 
Communists. A lack of popular enthusiasm 
for a government headed by such men is 
hardly surprising. 

American reporters on the scene in Viet- 
nam during the Diem regime knew how badly 
the war was going. They knew Diem did not 
have the backing of the populace, even 
though he announced in 1955 that he in- 
tended to “liberate” the North. Despite these 
facts, American officials in Vietnam con- 
tinued to send home glowing reports, and the 
American reporters who disagreed were ac- 
cused of lacking the proper team spirit. Great 
progress was being made, U.S. officials in- 
sisted; as Senator Mike Mansfield recently 
remarked, progress reports are strewn like 
burned-out tanks all along the road into 
deeper U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

Why did the effort in Vietnam fall? Presi- 
dent Kennedy said in 1963 that the war was 
essentially a Vietnamese war; it still is. We 
really cannot win the war for the Vietnamese, 
and any military effort in that unhappy 
country will remain bloody and useless with- 
out serious internal reform, 75% of the farms 
in the South are owned by absentee land- 
lords. In the Mekong Delta, more than one- 
half of the peasants own no land whatsoever. 
Of those who do, most own a one-tenth of an 
acre rice paddy and have to rent another 
one-half acre in order to live—paying 30 to 
50% of their crop to landlords with no secu- 
rity of tenure in return. 

What are the chances for reform? A de- 
liberately discriminatory election law kept 
not only members of the National Libera- 
tion Front but so-called neutralists and mil- 
itant Buddhists from running for the pres- 
ent Constitutent Assembly, which in turn 
determined who could run in the just-con- 
cluded election. As a result, the regime in 
power represents still another mandarin-type 
collaboration between officers and landlords. 
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Typically, when a genuine measure of land 
reform was introduced, only 3 out of 117 
members of the Constituent Assembly voted 
tor it, as Senator Stephen M. Young of Ohio 
recently pointed out. 

We badly need to know what the Vietnam- 
ese people want—not what the generals say 
they want. But Premier Ky said he would 
respond “militarily” if a civilian with whose 
Policies he disagreed won the presidency. “If 
he is a Communist, or if he is a neutralist,” 
Ky said, “I am going to fight him militarily. 
In any democratic country you have the right 
to disagree with the views of others.” 

How long are Americans going to die to 
support a regime that is obviously afraid of 
an honest election? Diem refused to hold the 
nation-wide elections in 1956 which had been 
promised by the Geneva agreement because 
he was afraid he would lose them; we sup- 
ported him in this policy, as we have sup- 
ported countless repressions of free speech 
and free political activity since then, even to 
the point of standing by while South Viet- 
namese troops tortured prisoners. Is there 
no limit at all to what we can stomach? 

We now have in Vietnam 460,000 men— 
more troops than we had in Korea fifteen 
years ago. Over 12,000 American soldiers have 
been killed so far and 75,000 have been 
wounded. The cost of the war is running in 
the area of $25 billion annually—as much as 
we spent on foreign economic development 
in all the years from 1953 to 1965—and the 
trend is up, not down. Someone has eyen 
calculated that it is costing us in excess of 
$300,000 to kill or capture a single member 
of the Viet Cong, and the cost in damage 
to American reputation and leadership is 
incalculable. 


BOMBING NORTH VIETNAM 


Next to committing U.S. troops, our largest 
single step in escalation was the decision to 
bomb North Vietnam. We widened the war 
deliberately, and the suspicion is strong that 
we did so primarily to help the morale of the 
Ky regime. Roger Hilsman, for one, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs in 
the Kennedy Administration, has testified 
that before our bombing there was no evi- 
dence of substantial North Vietnamese in- 
filtration to justify our action. Since that 
time, infiltration from the North has esca- 
lated and the bombing is now defended on 
the theory that it limits infiltration, pun- 
ishes Hanoi and will help to end the war— 
always on the assumption, of course, that 
China will not intervene. But the war cannot 
be settled in North Vietnam, as Robert McNa- 
mara admits; even if we did as one U.S. gen- 
eral suggested and bombed North Vietnam 
back into the Stone Age, the war in South 
Vietnam would still continue. Guerrilla war 
in the South cannot be won by obliterating 
the North. As for China’s intentions, we may 
yet find Chinese roulette even more danger- 
ous than the Russian variety. 

There should be no mistake about it: in 
the bombing of North Vietnam we are play- 
ing with fire, both literally and figuratively. 
Even now, North Vietnam regulars amount 
to only a small fraction of the enemy forces. 
To pretend that the war simply involves ag- 
gression by North Vietnam, as Secretary Rusk 
insists, is to distort the issues and deceive 
the American people. It will not deceive 
China, Mr. Rusk was Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs during the 
Korean War, and he assured us then that 
China would not intervene. Nonetheless, 
China did intervene, and it may intervene 
again. 

In any case, the bombing of North Vietnam 
is doing nothing to speed the end of the 
war—quite the contrary. Even if beating 
North Vietnam were the answer, which it is 
not, bombing would not work. Korea demon- 
strated that underdeveloped nations have 
their own kind of immunity from bombing. 
Only 15% of the Gross National Product of 
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North Vietnam comes from industry, and no 
nation in which this is so can be bombed 
into submission. On the contrary, all re- 
ports indicate that our bombing has merely 
stiffened the North Vietnamese will to resist. 
It has certainly stepped up the tempo of the 
in the South, and the North Vietnamese 
troops that Hilsman said were not there be- 
fore are now crossing the border in increas- 
ing numbers. 

The United States already drops more ex- 
plosives each month in Vietnam than we 
dropped in Europe and Africa per month dur- 
ing World War II, more in one year than we 
dropped in the entire Pacific during World 
War II. One estimate is that we have al- 
ready dropped a ton of bombs for every Viet 
Cong soldier. Even in military terms, the cost 
of this effort is prohibitively high. We have 
already spent over $1 billion in planes lost, 
and we have spent another billion in bombs 
and rockets. More than six hundred Ameri- 
can pilots have been lost, most to the anti- 
aircraft fire heavily concentrated around the 
few industrial targets. The Hanoi-Haiphong 
area, for example, is said to be ringed by 4,000 
guns 


All this has been done under the illusion 
that the war could be shortened by all-out 
bombing. This has proved to be just that, an 
illusion. U Thant and other responsible ob- 
servers insist that an end to our bombing of 
the North is the inescapable first step to ne- 
gotiations; we should take that step. I grant 
that stopping the bombing is a calculated 
risk and one on which the prospects are not 
as good today as they were a few months 
ago, but it is a risk we must take; if we do 
not, we are risking World War III and a cas- 
ualty list in the millions. 


NEGOTIATIONS 


Total military victory in Vietnam is unat- 
tainable and is in any case politically point- 
less. The alternative is negotiation, yet there 
are few subjects in connection with the war 
on which the American people are worse in- 
formed. Ask the average American and he 
will assure you that the United States is 
ready and eager to negotiate on the war, any- 
time and anywhere. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the Administration has hedged all its 
offers to negotiate and has never made the 
Viet Cong a serious offer it could possibly ac- 
cept, as Michael Novak details in his article. 

A tragic gap has opened between reality 
in Vietnam and what the American people 
think is happening. That gap between the 
truth and what the American people be- 
lieve to be the truth is being carefully wid- 
ened by Administration half-truths and 
outright deceptions, deceptions that may in 
fact be self-deceptions. On the face of it, 
nothing could seem more reasonable than 
Mr. Johnson’s customary call for negotia- 
tions, yet even in the very beginnigg we 
barred the National Liberation Front from 
full participation in the negotiations, thus 
setting conditions while protesting exactly 
the opposite. The same pattern has prevailed 
ever since, with first one condition and then 
another keeping us from the bargaining 
table. 

I do not doubt that the President and 
those around him want the war over as much 
as I do; I fear, however, that they want 
it over only on their terms. Thus Mr. John- 
son has assured the world that we would 
stop the bombing if we had some assurance 
of de- escalation— just almost any step,” 
the President said. But in a letter to Ho 
Chi Minh on February 2, Mr. Johnson said 
he would stop bombing “as soon as I am 
assured that infiltration into South Viet- 
nam by land and by sea has been stopped.” 
This would mean that Ho could not supply 
his forces; we could, of course, continue to 
supply ours. Why should the North Viet- 
namese leader be interested in such an offer? 
Significantly, the letter was released by the 
North Vietnamese, not by the United States, 
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presumably because putting on the record 
how we had stiffened our conditions was an 
embarrassment to the Johnson Administra- 
tion. Even so, the American people appar- 
ently did not grasp the significance of the 
letter, and the press treated the matter as 
if the North Vietnamese had rebuffed still 
another generous U.S. offer. 
SELF-DECEPTION 

In these matters it is painfully easy for 
all of us, from President Johnson down, to 
deceive ourselves. The enemy supplied their 
troops during the recent truce, and we did 


‘the same with ours. However, U.S. spokes- 


men charged the Viet Cong with breaking 
the truce, explaining to those who found 
it hard to understand that “the difference 
is a difference of intent. The enemy, 
it seems, intends aggression; we do not, 
so our hands are clean. In the same way 
we were, by our story, attacked in cold blood 
in the Gulf of Tonkin; the fact that our 
forces were standing by to support a South 
Vietnamese raid on the North Vietnamese 
coast is irrelevant. What can a rational man 
say of such reasoning? 

Am I charging that President Johnson 
loves war and that Dean Rusk is Dr. Strange- 
love? Not at all—although it may be that 
some in the Administration believe the time 
to “face up” to China is now. But what I am 
saying is that a study of the evidence over- 
whelmingly suggests that the Administra- 
tion decided months ago that it wanted to 
negotiate—but not yet, and only on its own 
terms. Washington officials seem to have 
become convinced that any settlement ne- 
gotiated now would be unsatisfactory; they 
want more victories so the U.S, will be in a 
dominating position when the time comes 
for bargaining. 

A case could be made for such a position, 
of course, although I would think it a mis- 
taken case; obviously if both sides take such 
a view, negotiations will never take place. 
But the point is that such a case is not being 
made. Barry Goldwater made it in 1964, and 
he was roundly defeated at the polls. Top 
Officials of the Johnson Administration now 
seem to have bought the Goldwater thesis, 
but while they use big bombs in Vietnam, 
they continue to talk softly to the American 
people. This is political manipulation at its 
most cynical. 

In short, I charge that Administration pol- 
icy on Vietnam is misguided, often cynical 
and by and large unsuccessful. All we have 
achieved by escalation is a bloodier stale- 
mate on a still higher plateau. If we continue 
to follow our present course, there is no end 
to the war in sight, even if we commit the 
million soldiers that Hanson Baldwin has al- 
ways said would be necessary. In addition, 
the world is in deadly peril of World War III. 
for the Chinese too may think appeasement 
is risky, and this threat grows with the pass- 
ing of every day. 

The danger is, of course, that it gets harder. 
and harder for each side to compromise; as 
commitments enlarge, the national sacrifice 
involved becomes so great that it can only 
be justified retroactively by total victory. 
Already one out of every four Americans 
queried in the Gallup poll favors the use of 
atomic weapons to gain military victory in 
Vietnam. How many will there be tomorrow, 
as our casualties mount? How many Chris- 
tian voices are being raised on behalf of a 
proper proportion between what we are seek- 
ing and the means we are using to achieve it? 
It is time, and more than time, to call a 
halt to encourage negotiation in Vietnam by 
the Vietnamese themselves; time to end 
brutality and slaughter on both sides; time 
for us to cease escalation and drastically 
change our direction. 

There is no chance of winning everything 
we want at the bargaining table, and there 
is no doubt that the National Liberation 
Front will have to be assured of a place in 
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the life of the country. Negotiation, like a 
halt to the bombing of North Vietnam, repre- 
sents a real risk. Nonetheless, this risk too 
we must take. The real choice we face in 
Vietnam is not between good and evil but 
between two evils, Surely it is not unreason- 
able to suggest that we choose the lesser 
evil of negotiation and less-than-perfect set- 
tlement before all of Vietnam is turned into 
a vast wasteland. 


THE Wan: THE HUMAN Cost 
(By James Finn) 

What have the last 10 to 12 years done to 
Vietnam and its people? I presume that the 
questions cannot be answered both accurate- 
ly and completely. First, the available sta- 
tistics are overlapping and contradictory; 
second, for some quantifiable aspects of Viet- 
namese life no statistics are available; and 
third, some important aspects of Vietnamese 
life are simply not quantifiable. 

But the answer that one can give to the 
question, as partial and incomplete as it 
must be, is nevertheless impressive—and de- 
pressing. 

The Vietnamese have been subjected to war 
for decades, but 1954, the year in which the 
country was divided into North and South 
Vietnam according to the Geneva agree- 
ments, is a convenience point to start an as- 
sessment. In the years 1954-56 the Commu- 
nist North instituted a harsh Land Reform 
Campaign during which, it has been esti- 
mated, 100,000 people were killed. (As George 
Carver pointed out in Foreign Affairs for 
April, 1966, this is equivalent to 1,000,000 
American citizens.) There are no reliable 
figures for the number of people in South 
Vietnam who lost their lives under the dicta- 
torial regime of President Diem. 

When the all-Vietnamese election, which 
the Geneva Agreements scheduled for 1956, 
failed to take place, a program of violence, 
aimed at the Diem regime, was initiated in 
the South. It reached its peak in the years 
1962-63, when approximately 20,000 were kid- 
napped or assassinated. (General Westmore- 
land has said that during the last nine years 
the number of kidnappings and assassina- 
tions in South Vietnam total 53,000, and most 

-of these were local leaders.) But with the 
beginning of 1963, the conflict reached a new 
stage and casualties among armed forces in- 
creased rapidly. According to Douglas Pike, 
the total death rate in Vietnam from 1960 
to 1966 “was an estimated 280,000 or 575 per 
week.” To translate these figures again, this 
would be the rough equivalent of 3,200 peo- 
ple killed weekly in this country. 

The tempo of the fighting has, of course, 
been stepped up gradually and steadily in 
the last two years, and with the bombing 
of the North it has become increasingly dif- 
ficult for anyone to get dependable figures 
for the total number of Vietnamese casual- 
ties. But it is beyond question that the cas- 
ualty rate has soared. For example, the U.S. 

t of Defense says that the U.S. 
forces killed between Jan. 1, 1961, and July 
1, 1967, were 11,534. Of these, almost 5,000 
were killed this year. The over-all ratio of 
South Vietnamese casualties to U.S. casual- 
ties is roughly four to one. Another indica- 

_ tion of the extensive death toll is that the 
number of enemy killed during the week of 
June 24-July 1 is given is 1,331. 

The number of civilian casualties remains 
a tortured question. Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy predicted that there would be 100,000 
civilian casualties in 1967 and drew no offi- 
cial criticism. The three-man medical team 
that went to South Vietnam earlier this year 
for the Committee of Responsibility reported 
that on the basis of the casualties admitted 
to the hospitals of the South Vietnamese 
Ministry of Health during the first three 
months of 1967 the hospitals would receive 
50,000 during the year, 10,000 of which would 
be children. It has been estimated, however, 
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that only one of every three casualties 
reaches a hospital. David McLanahan, a for- 
mer intern in a Danang hospital, wrote in the 
March 25 Saturday Review that “in 1965, the 
total amount spent by all sources on medical 
care of Vietnamese civilians was $8,500,000, 
and it is estimated that $50,000,000 will be 
spent in 1967.” 

It is constantly acknowledged that the 
military conflict in Vietnam is only one 
aspect of the struggle. There must also be 
concern for political and social development. 
This means constant attacks on the problems 
of inflation and corruption which have ac- 
companied, almost inevitably, the introduc- 
tion of U.S. men, money and material into 
Vietnam. The reports of how well these social 
evils are contained fluctuate from one com- 
mentator to another, and one must be con- 
tent to say that they remain extensive. 

More important as a gauge to social devel- 
opment is the extensive effort of “pacifica- 
tion,” or “rural construction,” or—as it is 
currently called—“revolutionary develop- 
ment” (R.D.). In the June, 1967 issue of 
Progressive, Thomas Hagley offered some 
statistics that indicate the scope of the prob- 
lem. The R.D. program is intended to enhance 
the security and improve the living condi- 
tions of the people in the hamlets of South 
Vietnam. Of the 11,000 hamlets, it is esti- 
mated that 4,500 support the Saigon govern- 
ment, 3,500 are controlled by the Viet Cong, 
and 3,000 are contested. To pacify five ham- 
lets near Saigon required “more than 1,000 
American and Vietnamese troops, more than 
700 ambush patrols, more than 500 search- 
and-clear operations by 30-man teams, and 
more than 10,000 rounds of supporting artil- 
lery fire as well as jet fighter support” and 
supporting agencies. At such a rate, Hagley 
concludes, it could take more than 20 years to 
pacify all of South Vietnam. His view would 
gain support from Mary McCarthy who, re- 
porting extensively on her recent trip to Viet- 
nam, ladled scorn on the R.D. program. 

Again there are counter-judgments, and 
not always from U.S. officials. For instance 
Alastair Hetherington, editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian (which is not generally re- 
garded as either conservative or pro-Ameri- 
can) rejected a number of Miss McCarthy's 
statements as fanciful and believes that the 
R.D. teams are making progress. And accord- 
ing to the New York Times of July 10, even 
the critics of Robert W. Komer, our new Dep- 
uty Ambassador, concede that he is improv- 
ing the organization and planning of the 
pacification program. But that still leaves 
open the question of what a successful 
pacification program does to the social fabric 
of Vietnamese life. 

Against the estimates of the damage now 
being inflicted upon the Vietnamese—severe 
even in the most conservative estimates— 
must be placed estimates of the cost of a U.S. 
“victory,” or withdrawal or another alterna- 
tive. Mr. Hetherington, for example, writes: 
“Given the situation as it is today, will the 
Vietnamese attain peace more quickly if the 
Americans abandon Vietnam leaving it to 
chaos and further civil war, or if they stay 
until their task is done? Answers will differ. 
Mine is that the Americans ought to stay.” 

Others, even while they acknowledge that 
an American withdrawal would expose many 
South Vietnamese to the mercies of a harsh 
enemy, think the cost to the Vietnamese 
would be less than that of continued con- 
flict. But we ascend here from uncertain esti- 
mates to rife speculation where objectivity is 
at a discount, and it is well to return to rela- 
tive certitudes. The most obvious is that if 
the war continues to develop according to the 
pattern now firmly established, the cost to 
the Vietnamese, both North and South, will 
mount. Some of the damage could be repaired 
by massive infusions of postwar aid, What 
cannot be restored are the lives of the people. 
When we consider that France and England 
suffered for generations from the losses in- 
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curred in World War I, another war of at- 
trition, we can form some idea of what the 
future holds for the Vietnamese. 


THE War: POLICIES oF DELUSION 
(By John K. Moriarty) 


“The argument is about what the argument 
is about,” was E. E. Schattschneider’s com- 
ment on the American political process. Who- 
ever defines what the argument is about has 
defined the problem and gone a long distance 
toward defining the answer. The debate over 
U.S. policy in Vietnam arises from the fact 
that a significant portion of the American 
populace will not accept the Administration's 
word for what the argument is about. 

The argument over what the argument is 
about goes on, in one form or another, not 
only among the general public and in Con- 
gress but in the United States Executive 
Branch—including the State Department, the 
Department of Defense and the CIA. This lack 
of unanimity in the U.S. government pertains 
to (1) the threat in Vietnam, (2) the im- 
plications of the threat, and (3) what the 
U.S. should do about the threat. It accounts 
for most of the ambiguity in present U.S. 
policy. And there is ambiguity—an ambiguity 
that has many aspects but which generally 
resolves itself into two broad, and differing, 
justifications for our actions in Vietnam: (1) 
we are in South Vietnam at the request of an 
independent government, to assist in its de- 
fense against external aggression; (2) we are 
there to defeat, on this crucial battleground, 
the worldwide campaign of Communist ag- 
gression, because if the Communists win here 
they will probably also conquer Thailand, 
then the rest of Southeast Asia, and perhaps 
even the entire underdeveloped world. These 
two purposes of U.S. policy are not consistent. 

The first objective—an independent South 
Vietnam free from foreign interference—re- 
quires that the U.S, itself not interfere un- 
duly in this independent country, and 
implies that the U.S. would withdraw from 
South Vietnam if it were asked to do so by a 
representative South Vietnamese govern- 
ment—even if that government wished to 
compromise with the Viet Cong and the 
North Vietnamese. But the second objec- 
tive—stopping in this crucial spot the world- 
wide aggressive campaign of subversive 
Communism—would require that the Com- 
munists be defeated in South Vietnam no 
matter what the cost to them. It is in the 
confusion between these two objectives, and 
particularly in the tendency to assume that 
the first is automatically included in the 
second, that there arises much of the wider 
confusion and controversy surrounding the 
US. presence in Vietnam. 

THE “SPECTER” OF CHINA 

A third objective for U.S. actions in Viet- 
nam is sometimes cited by strategic “realists” 
in the Government. They declare that future 
Chinese expansionism (basically Chinese na- 
tional power as opposed to Communist ideol- 
ogy) in the Far East must be contained by 
U.S. power, and that our stand in South Viet- 
mam is necessary in order to prevent other 
neighboring countries—chiefly those in 
Southeast Asia, plus possibly the Philippines 
and Indonesia—from being brought into the 
Chinese sphere of influence, as presumably 
are the North Vietnamese. For the stricter 
advocates of this “containment” objective, 
then, Communism is not per se the threat, 
but is in fact merely a technique of Chinese 
imperialism. This third argument, however, 
is rarely heard in its unalloyed form and is 
not an important factor in the public debate. 
It will not be considered here in detail. 

The fact that there are ambiguities in 
US. policy objectives in Vietnam does not 
connote U.S. insincerity, as is sometimes 
charged. A succession of governments in 
South Vietnam have made it clear that they 
do wish U.S. help against the Viet Cong, and 
certainly a considerable portion of the South 
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Vietnamese population does not wish to live 
under a Communist government. At the time 
of the 1954 Geneva Accords, for example, 
when the population of all Vietnam was 
given freedom of choice, some 900,000 people 
moved from the North to the South. They 
had good reason to fear the Communists. 
During the period 1953-56, the so-called 
Land Rent Reduction Program, and its suc- 
cessor the Agrarian Reform , became 
in practice a vast bloodletting in North Viet- 
nam. By the time the terror was finished, 
some 100,000 people had been executed. 
Whether or not such a.program would ever 
be instituted in the South if the Viet Cong 
won is perhaps a moot question, but one 
can certainly understand the concern of 
many people there over being brought under 
a Communist government. 

Whether South Vietnam is an independ- 
ent country, separate from its “neighbor” to 
the North, is one of those muddy historical 
questions which are resolved not by docu- 
ments and logic but by force and accident. 
Certainly there is no experience of a united, 
homogeneous Vietnam comprising both 
North and South—but neither is there a 
separate South Vietnamese nationality. The 
people both North and South are basically 
Vietnamese (who comprise some five-sixths 
of the total), with the remainder consisting 
of pockets of Chinese, Cambodians and, of 
course, the Montagnards spread over the cen- 
tral highlands and the western mountains. 
But the Vietnamese peoples’ loyalties are pri- 
marily local, down to village level, and they 
have historically shown little concern for a 
national government, either North or South, 
so long as it would leave them alone and not 
make the taxes too high. And whether one 
can speak of the two portions of Vietnam 
as being more different from each other than, 
say, North and South Korea, or East and 
West Germany, or for that matter, the North- 
ern and Southern United States at the time 
of the Civil War would seem to be open to 
argument. 

Presently—and largely by virtue of U.S. 
military power—South Vietnam is a separate 
country. It also faces the very real threat 
of conquest by force, if the U.S. should with- 
draw its assistance; and the threat against 
South Vietnam is closely controlled by North 
Vietnam. While the National Liberation 
Front undoubtedly contained significant 
non-Communist elements in its early years, 
any picture of it today as a coalition of na- 
tionalistic Vietnamese among whom the 
Communists are merely one group is a total 
misconception. In its policies and its action— 
in its very capability for effective continua- 
tion of the war—the NLF has shown itself 
to be basically a creature of Hanoi. On the 
other hand, the Viet Cong have been pri- 
marily South Vietnamese (with most of the 
leaders consisting of “regroupees” who went 
north in 1954 and were infiltrated back into 
the south several years later); even as late 
as 1963, it was difficult to find North Viet- 
namese among them, although they were 
sought for propaganda purposes. 

The Viet Cong use of selectively applied 
terror as a deliberate technique of takeover 
is also real. Chiefly the victims of the terror 
are the very good or the very bad. An able, 
dedicated official or school teacher working 
in the villages for the government is a danger 
to the revolution and may thus become the 
target of an assassination team who will leave 
his head on a pole as a grim warning. The 
victim may also be selected from among gov- 
ernment spies, however, or Officials or police- 
men who are feared and hated by the vil- 
lagers, and the Viet Cong may then be 
viewed as protectors and liberators. 

For winning the support of the people— 
either through positive . motivation or 
through fear—is the essence of revolutionary 
warfare. And peoples’ support is not won 
through indiscriminate and terror. On 
its positive side, the Viet Cong philosophy 
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is to teach their members to help the people, 
to pay for anything taken, not to rape or 
mistreat the women, and generally both to 
be and to appear as the friend of the people. 
The philosophy is certainly sound—and par- 
ticularly effective, if, as is frequently the 
case, the government soldiers feel free to beat 
up or steal from anyone they please, and the 
South Vietnamese officers show virtually no 
feeling for the people. The Viet Cong often 
do not live up to their own standards, and the 
South Vietnamese government is striving, 
with American help, to instill a different ap- 
proach into its civilian officials and military 
forces—but it is not clear at all that the gov- 
ernment is winning this battle. 

Taken all together, however, the U.S. case 
for its presence in South Vietnam is not a 
weak one. There is definitely a Communist 
threat; many people in the South have good 
reason to hate and fear it; the threat is 
strongly backed and basically controlled from 
Hanoi; and it has the support of the Commu- 
nist world, especially China and the Soviet 
Union. There can be little question that 
many peoples and governments in Asia are 
watching with great concern the progress of 
the war in Vietnam. A U.S. military defeat 
or a withdrawal by the U.S. that would 
simply leave the people of the South to their 
own fate would have a major impact on the 
attitudes of many Asians regarding the prob- 
able future prospects of Communism. The 
United States bears a major responsibility 
for the future peace and order of this part of 
the world, and it can no more absolve itself 
of this responsibility than a powerful, 
wealthy individual in an American city can 
close his eyes in the belief that what goes 
on around him is no concern of his. 

So if one admits that the United States 
is not in Vietnam because of some unac- 
knowledged imperialistic ambitions, what 
fault can be found with what it is doing? I 
find three: (1) we have exaggerated the 
threat in Vietnam, and therefore the impor- 
tance of defeating that threat; (2) because 
we have misunderstood the nature of the 
threat, we are using the wrong methods in 
meeting it; (3) we have misjudged the im- 
pact of our actions both on the Communist 
countries and on the so-called Free World. 

The dimension of the threat has been 
exaggerated through the substitution of a 
metaphor for analysis—the domino 
theory”—with its implications that some- 
how the Chinese Communists are directing 
the Communist effort in Vietnam, and that 
they can similarly control “proxy” revolu- 
tions in other countries. But Peking is not 
controlling the Communist effort in South 
Vietnam. Hanoi is, And there is no reason 
to believe that the North Vietnamese wish 
slavishly to follow Chinese orders in the 
future. 

Moreover, it is not at all apparent, even if 
a Communist government should come to 
power in South Vietnam, and even if it were 
dominated by China, why Thailand would 
fali next, then Laos, Cambodia, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Burma, India and so on through 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. Does any- 
one really believe that the Cubans, or the 
Egyptians, or the Congolese, or the Burmese, 
or the Indians, or any of the other hundreds 
of peoples in the Third World would sub- 
ordinate for very long their own national in- 
terests to those of Peking? The Sino-Soviet 
Bloc did not hold together; even the Soviet 
Bloc in Eastern Europe could not be tightly 
controlled indefinitely from Moscow. China 
today is clearly having trouble even con- 
trolling itself. There is certainly nothing in 
political logic, in history, or in common sense 
to justify the belief that there could exist for 
even a few minutes a monolithic Communist 
bloc in the underdeveloped world controlled 
out of Peking. 

Even the more limited view of the domino 
theory—that the only countries really in 
danger are those In Southeast Asia, includ- 
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ing Indonesia and the Philippines—is far 
from obvious. Undoubtedly the Chinese 
would like to extend their influence over 
their neighbors. But China today is not a 
Great Power. Its huge army of over 2-mil- 
lion men is seriously lacking in modern 
military equipment, its navy and air force 
are not significant, its nuclear delivery capa- 
bility cannot approach that of a Great Power 
for the indefinite future, and its vast and 
growing population can be regarded as an 
economic and political liability as much as a 
power asset. In fact, in terms of Gross Na- 
tional Product, Japan is a more powerful na- 
tion than China—and in the foreseeable fu- 
ture Japan might perhaps become a greater 
military power. 

The claim is that the Chinese will conquer 
their neighbors by subversion and blackmail, 
rather than by outright military force. The 
Chinese record in this respect has been out- 
standingly poor so far, however—and those 
commentators who glibly find the Chinese 
failures in Africa and Indonesia a direct re- 
sult of the U.S. military effort in Vietnam 
owe their audiences some proof more sub- 
stantial than a mere wish that it be so. In 
every case, internal issues appear to have 
predominated in the turbulent contests for 
power in the underdeveloped countries— 
which is precisely what historical experience 
should lead us to expect. 

The Communists (Chinese, Russian or 
Cuban) do not have a magic formula for 
taking over under-developed countries. The 
product they have to offer has not proved 
that attractive. In the years immediately 
after World War II they attempted takeovers 
in Burma, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines and Indochina. In all of these except 
the last the question of national independ- 
ence was quickly eliminated, and the Commu- 
nists were eventually defeated. In Indochina, 
where the French attempted to reim- 
pose their control, very possibly for psycho- 
logical reasons as much as anything, the 
war has continued for over 20 years and 
reached even greater heights with the Ameri- 
can involvement, 

If the domino theory is interpreted to 
mean (the theory's adherents are rarely pre- 
cise on just what it does mean) merely that 
regimes hostile to the U.S. will irreversibly 
come to power throughout the underdevel- 
oped world, though not necessarily under 
Chinese or Russian domination, is there any 
reason to accept this as a mortal threat to 
U.S. security? What is their real power, if 
they are not under central control? And why 
should non-aligned, or life-l 
remain permanently hostile to the U.S.? The 
U.S. too can make powerful political and 
economic appeals to such countries, if it 
does not tie itself too closely to reactionary 
groups within them. 

The domino theory posits not only that 
other countries must inevitably fall to the 
Communists if South Vietnam falls, but im- 
plies conversely that these countries will re- 
main “free” if South Vietnam does not fall. 
From the standpoint of the peoples involved, 
however, the choice is not between freedom 
and slavery but usually between one kind of 
authoritarian government and another, one 
kind of poverty and another, one kind of in- 
justice and another, A Communist victory or 
defeat in South Vietnam may influence, but 
it will not determine, the course of these 
separate struggles against authoritarianism, 
poverty and injustice; they will continue in 
any event. 

In sum, while there is definitely a Com- 
munist threat in South Vietnam, the domino 
theory exaggerates both the scope of the 
threat and its crucial significance for the 
“free” world. 

What of U.S. methods in Vietnam—the 
second item with which I have found fault? 
We began military involvement with Viet- 
nam in 1950, channeling assistance through 
the French. Then, after the French defeat in 
1954, we gave assistance directly to the South 
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Vietnamese government, building up a con- 
ventional army, along American lines and 
using American weapons, with the initial 
purpose of defending against an attack 
across the border such as had taken place in 
Korea. In the process, we made the army 
the dominant political institution in South 
Vietnam, as we did in several other under- 
developed countries, The dictator Diem was 
able to hold power only by gaining control 
of the army; when the army decided to de- 
pose him he was finished. And the elections 
held earlier this month in South Vietnam 
gave the country military officers who will 
rule as president and vice-president by vir- 
tue of the support of the armed forces. 

In the last few years the thesis has in- 
creasingly found favor in official U.S. policy 
that the army in underdeveloped countries 
is the major force for stability, the guardian 
of social progress, the ultimate repository 
of political sanity. (It is indeed ironic that 
this principle should be espoused in the 
United States, a nation whose oldest and 
most fundamental political traditions in- 
volved a distrust, fear and even hatred of 
arbitrary military power.) In any event, the 
officer class in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries is not the “nation’s obedient handy- 
man” of American nineteenth century his- 
tory, but a powerful social group with its 
Own political and economic interests. Thus, 
in South Vietnam, though the U.S. has had 
one policy of consistently urging reforms, its 
military policy has retained power in the 
class which supported the French against 
the Viet Minh and which has little will for 
the reforms required. 

The increasing U.S. commitment of its 
own forces has compounded the mistake of 
dependence on the South Vietmamese mili- 
tary. As the U.S. military strength increased, 
so did the North Vietnamese efforts and 
resolve to throw out the “American invad- 
ers.” And as the U.S. strength has increased, 
so has the disruption of the South Viet- 
namese social and economic life, and so 
has the dependence of the South Vietnamese 
Government on the United States for meas- 
ures that it should take for itself. 

Perhaps most important, it is not apparent 
that U.S. military forces can accomplish the 
task now set out for them—that of defeat- 
ing the Communist threat militarily, so that 
indigenous South Vietnamese elements can 
then pacify the country and proceed with 
“nation building.” In the first place, while 
U.S. forces clearly are not being defeated, it 
is not obvious that they are winning the war 
even against the Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese main force units. The tactical initia- 
tive in actually joining combat still lies with 
the enemy, in spite of U.S. superior firepower 
and mobility, and the North Vietnamese 
have committed only a portion of their army. 
Secondly, even if the U.S. could defeat these 
main forces, there still would remain the 

threat, and there is little evidence 
that much progress is being made in this 
sphere. Thirdly, even if the main force and 
guerrilla threat could be defeated, there is 
no cause to believe that South Vietnam yet 
has a government around which the people 
will rally. If there is not such a government, 
then the Communist drive for social and eco- 
nomic reform, for Vietnamese unification, 
for throwing out the “American invaders,” 
and for bringing down the “puppet govern- 
ment” will continue to produce revolutionists 
for the foreseeable future. In sum, it is not 
apparent that we “can get there from here” 
by application of ever-growing U.S. military 
force in the South. 

I further disagree with our methods in 
regard to the bombing of the North. We are 
not accomplishing the major objectives we 
set for ourselves in the bombing and it does 
not appear likely that we will do so. The 
U.S. objectives for the bombing have consist- 
ently been these three: (1) by interdiction 
of the infiltration routes to significantly re- 
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duce North Vietnam’s ability to supply and 
maintain the war in the South, (2) through 
progressive destruction of selected targets in 
the North to make it increasingly difficult 
and costly for North Vietnam to support the 
war in the South, and thus force them to the 
conference table—presumably on our terms, 
and (3) to raise the morale of the South 
Vietnamese leadership, who about the time 
the bombing began were in rather desperate 
straits. The last of these, at least, has been 
accomplished. 

The bombing has also seriously hurt the 
North Vietnamese transportation and com- 
munications network. It has destroyed 
bridges, fords, roads, trucks, locomotives, 
railroad cars, choke-points in mountain 
passes. But there is little evidence that it 
has significantly reduced the Communist 
capability to supply the South. The infiltra- 
tion continues; the war continues; and any 
diminution in activity in the South can 
probably be attributed more to the tactical 
situation than to logistical deprivation. By 
the use of masses of human labor and im- 
provisation, the North Vietnamese have kept 
the supply routes open. They have rebuilt 
smaller bridges, and camouflaged them; re- 
paired railroads; constructed new fords in 
place of bridges; improvised pontoon bridges 
which are hidden in the daytime and used at 
night; built complete new roads; made 
jungle tracks motorable; by-passed choke 
points. And the people and supplies continue 
to move South. 

What is probably worse, the routes are 
more invulnerable now than they were when 
we began. The big bridges have not been re- 
built. But they have been replaced by the 
fords and pontoon bridges, and all are more 
difficult to locate. Where there used to be 
one main road, now there are several, or even 
a network. Thus the targets get harder to 
find and less remunerative all the time. 

Lastly, it probably should have been ap- 
parent to us beforehand that we were going 
to have trouble effectively interdicting the 
routes to the point that we would have a 
critical effect on the war: (1) much of the 
men and material originates in the South, 
and therefore doesn’t come over the routes; 
(2) there are alternative routes, such as 
water; (3) and most important, we failed at 
least once before in similar tactics, in the 
Korean War, where even in a larger operation 
in which more supplies were being consumed, 
the tonnage arriving at the front was never 
reduced below that estimated as necessary 
for the North Koreans to maintain effective 
operational capability. 

INDUSTRIALLY PRIMITIVE 

As for the second objective of making the 
infiltration so difficult and costly for the 
North Vietnamese that they will come to 
the conference table, there is still no indica- 
tion they will come on our terms—if they 
come at all. Probably the critical factor here 
is that the supplies moving over the infiltra- 
tion routes are largely not originating in 
North Vietnam anyway, so that all the steel 
mills, power plants and factories there could 
be destroyed, with little effect. The supplies 
are coming from China and the Soviet Union, 
and North Vietnam is in effect simply a lo- 
gistic funnel through which the supplies are 
being passed. Also, since North Vietnam is 
an industrially primitive country, probably 
all its vulmerable assets can be destroyed 
without having a critical effect on the lead- 
ers’ resolye—and the remainder of the Com- 
munist world will undoubtedly replace, after 
the war, whatever has been destroyed. 

Such targets as supply depots, fuel depots 
and military barracks which have been de- 
stroyed have not been rebuilt. And when they 
were bombed, most probably contained little 
worthwhile anyway, because both personnel 
and supplies had been dispersed in small 
packets in the forests and villages, where 
the targets are more difficult to find, less 
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vulnerable and less remunerative. The re- 
sults, then, are minimal—but the costs are 
not. 

By our increasing military pressure we have 
driven the Liberation Front closer to Hanoi, 
and Hanoi closer to Peking, when one of our 
major objectives should be to divide them 
and there are reasons to think they could 
be divided. 

We have compromised the loyalty and sym- 
pathy of many friends of the U.S. in many 
parts of the world. 

We are making a wider war much more 
likely. It is not improbable at all that in the 
near future some spectacular defeat will be 
inflicted on U.S. forces, and then public pres- 
sure in the United States will rise almost 
irresistibly to do something drastic, such as 
invade North Vietnam. From there it is but 
a step to direct war with China. And any idea 
that the Soviet Union would be happy to 
have us destroy China for them is, I believe, 
wild. The Soviets have objected for years to 
the fact that the strongest military power in 
Western Europe is the U.S.; they cannot wish 
that same power to reach round the world, 
establish itself in China, and enclose them 
in the pincers. 

The U.S. commitment in Vietnam exceeds 
the importance of its objectives there—and 
also the clarity with which the nation sees 
those objectives, Instead of steadily escalat- 
ing the war, while the objectives recede fur- 
ther into the distance, the U.S. should begin 
a program of gradual de-escalation to bring 
its commitments in Vietnam into balance 
with its stake there. One method of doing 
this would be as follows: 

1. Stop the bombing of the North. It is 
not accomplishing objectives; it is dividing 
our friends from us; it is giving the United 
States an image of imperialism in Asia; and 
it bears within itself the very real dangers 
of a wider war, perhaps World War OT. 

2. Stop the bombing and shelling of the 
villages in the South. The bombing and shell- 
ing have been helpful militarily, it is true, 
and if we stop them the Viet Cong could use 
the villages as sanctuaries. On the other 
hand, by destruction of the villages we are 
disrupting the fabric of South Vietnamese 
society, we are doing nothing to defeat the 
more important guerrilla and non-military 
threat of the Viet Cong, and we are leaving 
a residue of hostility for the Americans and 
the South Vietnamese Government. 

8. Stop the crop-spraying. This has also 
been helpful militarily, because it strikes at 
the greatest vulnerability of the Viet Cong, 
which is food. But it is subject to the same 
disadvantages mentioned above for the 
bombing and shelling of villages, and these 
outweigh any gain. 

4. Simultaneously with the foregoing ac- 
tions, reaffirm (a) that the United States is 
not going to abandon the South Vietnamese, 
(b) that U.S. objectives in South Vietnam 
are limited to defense against its takeover 
by force, and (c) that the U.S. intends to 
leave the country after the conclusion of 
hostilities, rather than stay and exploit it as 
the French did. Couple the above with a re- 
affirmation of U.S. willingness to draw up a 
timetable for withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam, though dependent on the actual nego- 
tiations and on Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese cooperation; also include a willing- 
ness to cease future U.S. military support to 
the South Vietnamese government, whoever 
comprises it. 

5. Continue U.S. encouragement of the 
South Vietnamese government to get on with 
the so-called “other war” the land reform 
measures, administrative and political re- 
forms, the attempts to make the government 
a friend rather than an enemy of the people, 
the measures to “civilianize” itself. An im- 
portant aspect of this would be an extension 
of the present “Chieu Hoi,” or amnesty pro- 
gram in which the members of the Liberation 
Front would be invited to participate on a no- 
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reprisals basis in the formation and operation 
of the government. A further aspect could be 
a provision for UN-supervised elections, 
though such matters as this should await 
developments. 

There are obvious dangers in the above pro- 
posals. The Communists might not accept 
them. Or they might accept, and stall nego- 
tiations interminably. Or they might say 
nothing, and redouble their efforts in the 
South. The U.S. could make clear, however, 
that it is not going to leave South Vietnam 
until a settlement is reached. In effect, then, 
the Communists would have a chance to 
negotiate the U.S. out of Vietnam. There have 
been indications that they would pay quite 
a price for this result. 

Another danger, of course, would be that 
Marshal Ky and others in Saigon would feel 
betrayed by some of the actions suggested 
above. They might even attempt an outright 
coup or revolt. But the U.S. commitment is to 
South Vietnam, not to Marshal Ky, and there 
is no reason to allow a military junta to make 
US. foreign policy for it. If the military re- 
volted against their U.S. protector, it is diffi- 
cult to see how they could sustain them- 
selves for long. The U.S. would have to wait, 
with “strategic patience,” and try to help pick 
up the pieces. 

It is possible, of course, that there would 
be no pieces to pick up. The program I have 
suggested above might result in a temporary 
military or coalition government in South 
Vietnam, followed by a Communist guerrilla 
takeover, or it might result in a government 
which made peace with North Vietnam and 
merged with it. Either of these results would 
be very unfavorable for U.S. policy—but they 
would be preferable to the disadvantages of 
the present course of action. On the other 
hand, neither of these results is inevitable, 
and the U.S. has many cards to play to help 
prevent them. 


NATION BUILDING 


There are other implications of the U.S. in- 
tervention in Vietnam which require a 
broader look at U.S. political-military policy. 
One of these is the increasing importance of 
the U.S. military in the business of “stability 
operations” and “nation building.” Herein 
lies one of the most portentous, and poten- 
tially dangerous, trends in U.S. relations with 
the underdeveloped world. For in the US. 
military a large number of conscientious, un- 
imperialistic, even idealistic men, particularly 
in the Army, see for themselves and for the 
United States a future which involves win- 
ning” the battle of the Free World against 
Communism, on the battleground of the 
Third World. The means by which they pro- 
pose to do this include an entire gamut of 
actions ranging from outright U.S. military 
intervention, through military advice and 
logistical support, to economic assistance and 
political education at the other end of the 
spectrum. 

In devising this role for the Army in the 
great battle against Communism they draw 
partly on their military experience, partly 
on their history of governing such terri- 
tories as Alaska and the Canal Zone, partly 
on their accomplishments in the economic 
rebuilding and “democratization” of Ger- 
many and Japan as an occupation army, and 
partly on the remarkable record of the Corps 
of Engineers in the U.S. in integrating itself 
usefully with the civilian fabric by building 
bridges, dams, jetties, monuments, etc. But 
what the U.S, Army can do in the American 
political context, there must be grave doubts 
that it can accomplish in the underdevel- 
oped world. If the U.S. is going to engage in 
this task, then let it find another approach, 
and another instrument. The primary U.S. 
contribution to the underdeveloped world 
is surely its political philosophy of individ- 
ual freedom and its sincere belief in human 
material progress, rather than techniques 
for holding back revolution—whether Com- 
munist-inspired or otherwise. 
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A second implication of the U.S. war in 
Vietnam is the necessity for arriving at some 
larger solution to the problem of conflicting 
power interests in the Far East. A major 
U.S. task should be the promotion of an 
Asian security conference, with the objective 
of underwriting a settlement in Vietnam, 
and of establishing the outlines of future 
relationships among the powers in the area. 
Some of the major U.S. aims in such a con- 
ference would be to: (a) encourage the as- 
sumption by indigenous countries—especial- 
ly Japan, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Australia, India and Pakistan—of increasing 
responsibility for the future development, 
stability and security of the area; (b) re- 
affirm U.S.—and if possible, regional—sup- 
port of countries which might be subjected 
to external aggression; (c) reaffirm U.S. will- 
ingness to participate in regional economic 
development proposals; (d) leave the door 
open for as much Chinese and even Soviet 
participation (however informal) as possible. 

An important, though not the sole, pur- 
pose of the conference would be to make 
clear the terms on which Communist China 
can expect to live in peace with its neigh- 
bors in the Far East. For this reason it would 
be extremely important that the conference 
not take on simply anti-Communist or anti- 
Chinese tone. Otherwise, most of the large 
and truly important Asian nations would 
not attend or subscribe to its results, the 
small allies of the U.S. would insure that 
the divisive issues which will determine the 
future peace of Asia were sharpened rather 
than moderated or negotiated, and the U.S. 
would undoubtedly be committed to decades 
of conflict and intervention on the Asian 
continent. 

The preparation and conduct of U.S. for- 
eign policy for and during such a confer- 
ence would pose immense problems. A great 
nation does not alter even slightly the di- 
rection of a policy it has pursued for a 
decade and a half without major effects 
upon—eyvyen disruptions of—other nations’ 
affairs. Responsibilities have been incurred 
by the U.S. which cannot simply be dis- 
missed. National expectations have been en- 
couraged and important political figures’ 
personal careers have been committed. There 
are genuine fears in the Far East both of 
Communist subversion and Chinese power. 
And the Soviet Union will look suspiciously 
at any evidence of detente between the U.S. 
and China, even though it has certainly not 
wanted outright war between the two. But 
these problems are not insoluble. And to the 
extent that U.S. diplomacy and leadership 
can rise to them, the most powerful country 
in the world can throw its weight either in 
the direction of future world order or in- 
creasing world conflict. The task is a truly 
great one—suitable for a great nation. 


Tue War: ALL, ALL HONORABLE MEN 
(By Michael Novak) 

To speak of military victory in South Viet- 
nam, Secretary McNamara has warned us, 
is to speak nonsense. There are no front lines. 
There is hardly any opposing army—the 
major part of the revolutionary forces is 
composed of civilian soldiers, whose num- 
bers grow steadily with the years, and whose 
presence in the countryside is extremely 
difficult even to detect. There is pitifully little 
to bomb or to shell, except silent jungle. 
Either the war will slowly peter out over 
many long years, or it will have to end 
through negotiations. But what is there to 
negotiate? 

Perhaps even more interesting, who will be 
the negotiators? The flurry of diplomatic 
activity in the early part of 1967 revealed 
that the National Liberation Front in South 
Vietnam has significantly different ideas 
about the future than Hanoi. Meanwhile, 
the military regime in South Vietnam has a 
vested interest in continuing the war; Pre- 
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mier Ky, weeks before the September elec- 
tion, announced that if his people voted for 
a peace candidate or a neutralist he would 
feel obliged to seize command again by force. 
And what, exactly, are the aims of the 
United States concerning negotiations? 

Theodore Draper has told the sorry story 
of the diplomacy of the Johnson adminis- 
tration during the first few months of 1967 
in “How Not to Negotiate” in The New York 
Review of Books for May. A Stanford senior, 
James E. Marti, has prepared an unpublished 
study of 80 recorded exchanges between the 
United States and North Vietnam from Jan, 1 
to Feb. 28, 1967. Forty of the 49 U.S. trans- 
actions, Mr. Marti finds, were nonconcilla- 
tory; of the conciliatory moves, eight were 
initiatives but only three were military. By 
contrast, the North Vietnamese made 19 con- 
cililatory moves, 15 of which were initiatives, 
none military. Two patterns in U.S. activity 
emerged: (1) conciliatory verbal initiatives 
from North Vietnam met nonconciliatory 
actions from the U.S.; (2) conciliatory verbal 
initiatives from the U.S. were followed by 
nonconciliatory actions by the U.S. 

On Jan. 1, for example, Hanoi proposed 
an extension of the 48-hour truce and Am- 
bassador Goldberg said: “The United States 
welcomes an extension of the cease fire.” 
The next day, only three hours after the 
truce had ended, U.S. planes were bombing 
the Demilitarized Zone. On Feb. 5, Hanoi 
rescinded earlier demands and announced 
that the opening of peace talks depended 
only on the cessation of U.S. bombing. Con- 
tacts were made in anticipation of the 96- 
hour Lunar Truce to begin Feb. 8. But on 
Feb. 6, the U.S. forces in the field launched 
a major offensive and made record air strikes 
in South Vietnam. One minute after the 
truce had ended, B—52’s, in the air for hours, 
rained bombs on unseen targets. Ho Chi 
Minh sent a radio message to Pope Paul 
asking an end to the bombing. One hour 
later, U.S. bombers struck North Vietnam. 
North Vietnamese peace bids on Feb. 16, 
18 and 22 were met by increased bombings, 
the “largest offensive yet in the Vietnamese 
war,” the first artillery fire into North Viet- 
nam, the mining of North Vietnamese rivers, 
and the violation of international waters 
by warships moving within 200 yards of 
shore to shell targets in North Vietnam. 

On Feb. 9-10, negotiations between Prime 
Minister Wilson and Premier Kosygin had 
brought, in Wilson’s words, “peace within 
our grasp.” On Feb. 8, the bombing had 
stopped. Kosygin left London on Feb. 12; 
the next day the bombing was resumed. 

What is the point of the bombing? On 
April 7, President Johnson pictured it as 
diplomatic “leverage”: “I wish it were pos- 
sible to convince others with words of what 
we now find necessary to say with 
and planes.” The recurrent justification for 
the bombing has not been military but dip- 
lomatic; the bombing “raises the cost” of 
intransigence. What has the United States 
asked in return? On Jan. 5, it was a “re- 
ciprocal move toward peace”; on Jan. 6, “a 
reciprocal action”; and on Feb. 2, “just al- 
most any action.. just almost any reciprocal 
move.” On Feb. 9, Secretary Rusk (one hour 
after the Wilson-Kosygin talks) asked on 
television that North Vietnam “reduce its 
military effort in South Vietnam.” The U.S., 
in short, began to bomb in order to force 
North Vietnam to the peace table. When 
Hanoi began to talk about peace on condi- 
tion that the bombing stop, the U.S. asked 
for some vague further sign—and mean- 
while intensified offensive operations. 

It seems quite plain that the U.S. does not 
want to stop the fighting and begin to talk, 
but wishes instead to gain military conces- 
sions before any cessation of the bombing. 
Beyond this, Secretary Rusk and President 
Johnson have laid down the following guide- 
lines for a future settlement: (1) an end to 
“aggression” from the North; (2) the politi- 
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cal separation of South Vietnam from North 
Vietnam; (3) the guaranteed independence 
of South Vietnam from North Vietnam; (4) 
the “freedom” and stability of South 
Vietnam. 

It is instructive, however, to notice what 
these claims must look like from the point of 
view of Hanoi. In the first place, the Geneva 
Accords of 1954 specified clearly that the 
division of South Vietnam from North Viet- 
nam was to be neither political nor perma- 
nent. Vietnam, North and South together, 
has been and is supposed to be as one indi- 
visible nation. Thus, secondly, the troops 
from Hanoi, let alone the Viet Cong, can 
hardly see themselves as “aggressors” in their 
own land; quite clearly, the foreigners are 
the Americans and their allies. Thirdly, 
South Vietnam hardly looks to Hanoi like an 
“independent” nation; it seems quite clearly 
to be an American dependency, financially, 
militarily and politically. It seems plain that 
but for the massive U.S. military interven- 
tion in 1965, South Vietnam would by now 
have had to accept a new government which 
would have, at a minimum, included mem- 
bers of the National Liberation Front. Fi- 
nally, the supposed “freedom” given to South 
Vietnam by the United States appears to 
have already taken the form of a military 
dictatorship and the reinforcement of the 
interests of the hereditary mandarin caste 
which has long played upon the miseries of 
the Vietnamese people. Premier Ky is an 
avowed militarist; he calls effort for peace 
treasonable, and openly mocks the electoral 


process. 

Yet the United States’ interests in South 
Vietnam are not exhausted by the four claims 
made public by President Johnson and Dean 
Rusk. With every American soldier who has 
been killed or been crippled in Vietnam, 
American emotional stakes in the war have 
risen. The buddies of every fallen man, his 
family and the public as a whole are impelled 
to ask “that these honored dead will not 
have died in vain.” Thus the U.S. government 
cannot face the realities of Vietnam truth- 
fully. It cannot admit that the war is largely 
a civil war. It cannot admit that the govern- 
ment it supports is not a free government. 
It cannot even admit that its generals are 
committing blunder after blunder, so that 
our military efforts are, despite the grander 
noises, as ineffective as those of the South 
Vietnamese armies ever were. The guerrillas 
lure the American behemoth into remote 
jungle areas (ambushing troops at will), so 
that after two years of massive American 
presence the extent of politically secured 
areas is no larger, perhaps smaller, than it 
was before the Americans arrived. Mean- 
while, civilian workers in the field report, 
hatred for Americans grows daily in once 
friendly villages. 

“Peace with honor,” President Johnson 
urges. Honor appears to mean the abject 
surrender of our opponents, an agreement to 
mutilate their own nation by dividing it, 
the acceptance of a tyrannical general allied 
to mandarin interests as ruler of half the 
land, and the betrayal of a nationalist dream 
for which scores of thousands have laid down 
their lives for over 20 years. It is obvious that 
honor has a different meaning in Hanoi and 
in the jungle headquarters of the NLF, as 
it once had in Washington. 


[From Commonweal, Sept. 22, 1967] 
THE War: EXERCISE IN DECEPTION 
(By Tran Van Dinh) 


(Nore—Tran Van Dinh, a journalist and 
lecturer, was Chargé d’Affaires of South Viet- 
nam to the United States in 1963.) 

For the seventh time since Vietnam was 
temporarily divided by the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements, the people of South Vietnam, on 
Sept. 3, went to the polls (there were presi- 
dential elections in 1955 and 1961; Assembly 
elections in 1956, 1959, 1963 and 1966). Some 
4,877,083 voters—83.3 percent of the eligible 
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electorate—proceeded to 8.824 polling places 
to elect a President, a Vice President and 60 
Senators. The figures seems impressive, but, 
as the New York Times’ Tom Wicker noted, 
the 83.3 percent represented less than a third 
of the nation, the rest having been disquali- 
fied as neutralists or Communists or resi- 
dents of insecure areas outside the reach of 
Saigon. 

The Sept. 3 voter, who has had enough 
of bullets and ballots in the last 22 years, 
was handed 11 ballots—one for each presi- 
dential ticket (two names on each, President 
and Vice President); then he was given 48 
other ballots—one for each senatorial slate 
(10 names on each). Thus he had to go over 
502 names and scrutinize 59 symbols (11 
presidential; 48 senatorial). Many Vietna- 
mese are illiterate; those who do read would 
have had to have taken a speed-reading 
course to fulfill their duty. Consider Kien 
Hoa province in the Delta, with 120,000 reg- 
istered voters and 161 polling stations: 
voters there would have had to have been 
processed at the rate of 82 per hour, or 42 
seconds per voter. 

The voter did not care. His attention was 
directed at the familiar face of the police- 
man who controlled the polling booth. Gen- 
eral Nguyen Ngoc Loan, head of the national 
police force and a close associate of Nguyen 
Cao Ky, had declared in a press conference 
in Saigon on Aug. 22: “National policemen 
will be stationed inside and outside booths 
all over the country. As the national police 
are the people in closest contact with the low- 
est echelon, there will be police telling them 
where to vote, how to vote and when to 
vote.“ The policeman also stamped the voter's 
registration card and anyone subsequently 
searched (a routine in South Vietnam) and 
found without the election day stamp on his 
card would be in danger of prison and even 
death. Finally, no matter for whom he voted, 
the voter knew from past experiences that 
the government candidates would win. 

The Thieu-Ky ticket won, as expected, by 
34.8 percent of the votes. But General Nguyen 
Van Thieu was defeated by 5,000 votes in 
Saigon, where people by and large are more 
aware of the issues. The front runner in 
Saigon was Tran Van Huong, former mayor 
and prime minister and a man respected for 
his honesty and austerity, Strangely enough, 
Mr. Huong lost in his home province, Vinh 
Long, where the local administration had 
all means to influence or threaten the voters. 

The surprise of the elections was peace 
candidate Truong Dinh Dzu, who made a 
white dove his symbol. His ticket ran second, 
followed by Tran Van Huong and Phan Khac 
Suu, chairman of the Constituent Assembly. 
Final figures showed opponents of the Thieu- 
Ky ticket polling an aggregate of 3,086,843 
votes, almost two-thirds more than Thieu- 
Ky attracted. Dr. Dzu's total was 817,120, a 
figure which, if soberly taken into account, 
should keep the peace issue in the forefront 
of Vietnamese politics. Complaints of fraud 
are being filed with the Assembly (some polls 
opened late; some ran out of ballots, etc.); 
the Assembly has until Oct. 2 to consider 
these and certify the validity of the elections. 

No matter what will be the decision of the 
Assembly, the 1967 Presidential election in 
South Vietnam was a fraud before it took 
place. In the first place, the Thieu-Ky ticket 
was illegal. Article 17 of Electoral Law No 
001/67 stipulates: “Government employees 
and military men, to run for elections, must 
file and take a leave of absence without pay 
beginning the closing date of application for 
the candidacy until the end of election day.” 
Although General Thieu and Vice Air Mar- 
shall Ky claimed they had asked for a leave 
of absence, they remained as government 
employees and men in power. 

There were other travesties. On the eve 
of the elections, two newspapers, Than Chung 
(Sacred Bell) and Sang (Light), were closed 
down. Colonel Pham Van Lieu, former Na- 
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tional Police Chief and a supporter of a rival 
candidate, and other officers were arrested. 
Thieu and Ky both used government facili- 
ties during the campaign. Also the Saigon 
regime excluded from the race the most seri- 
ous competitors: General Duong Van Minh, 
in exile in Bangkok, and Dr. Au Truong 
Thanh, former Minister of Economy and Fi- 
nance (1964-1966). All candidates closely 
connected with the Buddhists were barred. 
Finally, in one month the number of eligi- 
ble voters jumped from 5,553,251 to 5,853,251. 
Said Tran Van Huong: “We are prolific in 
Vietnam but not that prolific.” Admitted 
General Thieu: “Some soldiers have been 
given two voting cards.” 

As in the last elections, Washington was 
optimistic. Official spokesmen capitalized on 
the fact that the elections took place amidst 
Viet Cong sabotage. Did they really try? 
Wesley Pruden Jr. wrote from Saigon in the 
Sept. 4 National Observer: “Many here did 
not believe that Hanoi and the Viet Cong 
seriously tried to disrupt the election. There 
was, as usual, a long list of terrorist inci- 
dents during election week, But brutal death 
is an everyday Communist contribution to 
life in Vietnam. If terror had been the elec- 
tion tactic, the terror squad could have done 
a lot worse, The truth is that the Viet Cong 
have never put a hell of a lot of importance 
on this election, says one American here who 
has watched the long preparations for the 
campaign. This election and all the trappings 
have excited the Americans a lot more than 
the Vietnamese.” 

The real loser in the elections is Vice Air 
Marshal Ky. As an elected Vice President, he 
will have to give up his functions as Prime 
Minister and his command of the South Viet- 
nam Air Force, These two positions have 
made him the most powerful man in the mil- 
itary junta. But since June 29, when he was 
forced by his fellow generals and by U.S. 
pressure to accept the number two spot on 
the presidential ticket with his rival Gen- 
eral Thieu, Ky has been planning a come- 
back. He has openly declared that he is not 
going to be a ‘‘tea-drinking” Vice President, 
which is exactly what he should be according 
to Article 66 of the 1967 Constitution of 
South Vietnam. Article 66 reads: 1. The 
Vice President is chairman of the Culture 
and Educational Council, the Economic 
Council, the Social Council and the Ethnic 
Minority Council, 2. The Vice President can- 
not hold any other position in the govern- 
ment.“ 

Ky, cunning, ambitious but talkative, has 
mapped his strategy carefully. He relies for 
strength on the 90,000-strong police force 
headed by General Loan, a Northerner and 
an Air Force officer. On July 16, four C47 
planes brought to the mountain resort of 
Dalat province police chiefs (43 in all) for a 
conference, followed by a dinner-dance at 
the Lang Bian Palace with Ky and Loan, 
Only one “outsider” took part in the meet- 
ing: Bui Diem, South Vietnam Ambassador 
to the U.S. and a close associate of Ky for 
years. Bui Diem would give Ky the readings 
of Washington policies, the knowledge of 
which is vital; he would have told Ky that 
the mood in the U.S. was for more war. This 
was reflected in Ky’s statements during the 
campaign. While Thieu, who reads the Viet- 
nam mood, called for cessation of bombings 
of the North and negotiations with Hanoi 
(he even declared he is “ready to meet with 
official representatives of the National Lib- 
eration Front of South Vietnam”), Ky called 
for more bombings. 

At Ky’s instigation, the senior officers of 
the ARVN (Army Republic of Vietnam) 
formed a “military committee” to act as a 
kitchen cabinet for the future government. 
To upset Ky's maneuver, General Thieu an- 
nounced in a press conference on Aug. 25, 
that “some general officers and high ranking 
colonels will be purged. Some of them will be 
discharged from the army, others will be 
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brought before the Disciplinary Council.” 
It remains to be seen if Thieu will carry out 
this purge, which would affect about 50 offi- 
cers; it also remains to be seen how many of 
them are Ky's friends. 

Depending on his strength, Ky could force 
the future parliament to amend the Consti- 
tution to enable the Vice President to take 
on the functions of Prime Minister, or he 
could simply overthrow Thieu and take his 
place as President, If, however, with the elec- 
tions, Ky feels he is not strong enough, he 
can temporarily come to a compromise with 
Thieu and select a friend as a civilian Pre- 
mier. Whatever, the elections will create 
more conflicts and divisions within the 
ARVN—and outside of it. 

The most serious opposition is likely to 
come from the Buddhists. Since 1964, the 
Buddhists have struggled for the holding of 
elections which would be organized by an 
“interim government,” not the military 
junta in power. Ruthlessly suppressed in the 
summer of 1966, Buddhists were excluded 
from the presidential race. (Buddhists would 
have supported General Duong Van Minh or 
Dr. Au Truong Thanh.) 

Moreover, in the midst of the elections 
preparations, General Thieu, a Catholic con- 
vert, signed Decree Law 23/67 abolishing the 
Buddhist Charter (approved by Decree Law 
158/SL/CT of May 14, 1964). In a “free” and 
“democratic” South Vietnam, the majority 
religion functions under government-ap- 
proved charter. The approval by General 
Thieu of the new charter violates article 32 
of the 1964 Charter and article 35 of the 
revised 1966 Charter. These articles stipulate 
that all amendments and modifications must 
be discussed and approved by at least two- 
thirds of the delegates of the General Bud- 
dhist Assembly, composed of members of the 
Council of the Central Committee of the 
Church and representatives from regions 
and provinces all over the country. The new 
charter was proposed by only five Buddhists, 
one of them the so-called “moderate” Thich 
Tam Chau. 

The reaction of the Buddhists was predict- 
able. On Aug. 8, the Venerable Thich Tinh 
Khiet, Patriarch of the United Buddhist 
Church, wrote to General Thieu to protest 
against the promulgation of the New Char- 
ter. On Aug. 24, an extraordinary General 
Assembly of the United Buddhist Church 
met at the An Quang Pagoda and unani- 
mously rejected the new charter. The same 
day Patriarch Thich Tinh Khiet cabled Bud- 
dhist countries and Buddhist organizations 
abroad, and the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, to inform them of the de- 
cision of the Assembly. 

A cable was also sent to the Pope, in which 
the Patriarch asked the Holy Father to in- 
tervene with those “who claim to be Catholic 
and yet engage themselves in destructive ac- 
tions against religions.” The cable men- 
tioned the understanding and brotherhood 
existing between the Buddhist and the Cath- 
olic communities after the overthrow of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963. For the 
present, the Buddhists are advised to be in 
a state of alertness and wait directions from 
the Patriarch. 

As for the future of the war and the 
“pacification,” I am in agreement with Lt. 
Colonel William Carson, head of the Marine 
Combined Action Program in Danang. Colo- 
nel Carson is quoted in the July 29 Wash- 
ington Post: “The peasant sees that we are 
supporting a local government structure he 
knows to be corrupt. So he assumes that we 
are either stupid or implicated. And he de- 
cides that we are not stupid. As for the 
elections, if they provide the leadership and 
the Revolutionary Development Program 
does better than it has done in the past, 
then we have a chance. If not, we’ve had 
it. The ball game is over.” 

The elections have returned the same lead- 
ership, corrupt, inefficient, alien to the 
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peasantry. Directed by the same people, the 
Revolutionary Development Program is not 
going to be any better, but the game is not 
over. The elections were an exercise of de- 
ception to the American public. The Viet- 
namese peasants, after 22 years of war and 
betrayed revolutions, cannot be deceived. 

The 22-man observation group sent by 
President Johnson has passed a favorable 
verdict. They did so after a few days in Viet- 
nam, as guests of the Saigon government, 
escorted by government interpreters and 
equipped with not even the rudiment of 
Vietnamese politics and Vietnamese culture. 
It is a mystery how they could watch over 
8,000 polling places. But it doesn’t matter. 
The elections were simply a process of legiti- 
mization of the Saigon military junta and 
the legalization of the U.S. intervention in 
South Vietnam, 


THe War: THE CASE FOR WITHDRAWAL 


(By Peter Steinfels, Associate Editor of 
Commonweal) 


The U.S. is pursuing “rollback” in South- 
east Asia, a policy it has largely disavowed in 
the rest of the world. First practically and 
only later rhetorically, the U.S. decided that 
in Eastern Europe Communist regimes were 
a fact of life. We might deplore them, we 
might argue that they did not represent the 
majorities in their nations, we might sus- 
pend or grant aid in hope of encouraging 
a different sort of Communist regime, we 
might even hope for a future for these areas 
not all recognizable as Communist. But we 
gave up the idea of attaining our aims by 
armed invasion. 

In Vietnam the U.S. has attempted “roll- 
back” at least twice. In 1954 Washington 
decided to reverse the outcome of the Indo- 
chinese war by ignoring the Geneva agree- 
ments and by supporting an anti-Communist 
satellite state in the South. In 1965 Washing- 
ton attempted to offset the virtually total 
military and political collapse of that satellite 
state by raining bombs on North Vietnam and 
sending a massive expeditionary force into 
Asia. On both occasions our own statesmen 
were of the opinion that for various reasons, 
many of them historically unique and by no 
means the doing of the U.S., the Communist- 
led forces had won the day and effective 
control of the country was all but in their 
hands. 

Into this gap between almost certain 
possibility and actual accomplishment, the 
U.S. inserted its direct intervention; our tem- 
porary successes masked from us what we 
were doing. Gambling on “rollback” in 1954, 
we later refused to admit that we had lost 
the wager—and gambled again. There has 
been no nuclear war, yet. Otherwise, the 
results have been as disastrous as anything 
we could have feared in Eastern Europe. 

While the United States is occupied in 
Southern Asia, international relations have 
reached a critical stage. Like the 1860's when 
Germany was unified or 1919 when old em- 
pires crumbled and the U.S. and Russia 
temporarily withdrew from Europe, today 
the emergence of China and of national 
Communism, the revival of Europe, the de- 
tente with Russia, the possibility of an in- 
ternational system vastly and irreversibly 
altered by nuclear proliferation, together 
these factors present one of those determin- 
ing moments for the next decades of interna- 
tional relations. A similar point has been 
reached in developing lands and American 
cities, where continuing misery in the face 
of wealth has raised frustration to a revolu- 
tionary pitch. At such a moment, the world’s 
greatest power is exhausting vast resources, 
economic, military and political, on a local 
war which is taking a toll worse than did 
Hanoi’s cruel purges and which will, more- 
over, increase the very wartime terror and 
postwar bloodletting the war is meant to 
prevent. Simply put, the war in Vietnam is 
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doing more harm—to the Vietnamese, to 
world peace, to America itself—than would 
even a Communist regime in Saigon, 

This is the conclusion which underlies 
any call for American withdrawal. The 
United States must recognize the failure of 
its “rollback” and radically reverse its 
priorities. Those priorities now line up: (1) 
prevention of a Communist regime in the 
South; (2) ameliorative measures to mini- 
mize Vietnamese suffering; (3) ending the 
war. The order should be reversed: (1) end- 
ing the war; (2) ameliorative measures to 
minimize suffering; (3) prevention of a 
Communist regime. 

The implications of such a reversal are 
that the U.S. would immediately try to ob- 
tain Hanoi and Vietcong agreement to a non- 
Communist coalition government in the 
South including Communist elements. If 
agreement could not be reached, the U.S. 
should lower its demands, to a coalition gov- 
ernment in which the Communist elements 
would be stronger or even dominating. As 
part of the agreement, the various sides must 
guarantee measures to minimize the repris- 
als and postwar suffering: population move- 
ments; medical and economic assistance; 
U.N. or Red Cross observation units; phased 
withdrawal of American troops (presenting 
the unstated threat of a reversal of policy if 
reprisals went beyond the horrible minimum 
which can be realistically expected); or 
whatever ingenuity and a percentage of the 
billions now spent on the war can devise. 

Hanoi and the N.L.F. may accept the first 
offer which presents at least a possibliity of 
their future control of Vietnam; they may 
fear that such an offer, if refused, will only 
be followed by a hardening of U.S. policy. 
Or they may hold out for assurances of al- 
most complete power from the start. America 
should consider the former eventuality a 
fortunate bonus, the latter outcome the just 
consequence of our failure. In either case, 
ending the war and employing every non- 
military means we can devise to limit Viet- 
namese suffering are higher priorities. 

These, I realize, are radical proposals. They 
arise, however, from radically deranged situ- 
ation: to “lose” this war today would be bet- 
ter for the world, the U.S. and Vietnam than 
to “win” it fifteen years from now. I put the 
words “win” and “lose” in quotation marks 
because in Vietnam their simple meaning 
has been strained to the breaking point. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


A willingness to enlarge the bait until 
Hanoi and the N.L. F. bite adds up to the 
policy sometimes termed “withdrawal.” 
Mention this word out loud, and you will 
usually receive three objections: “But the 
situation is complicated!” “But are you 
against negotiations?” “But we can’t just 
abandon the Vietnamese.” 

Each of these objections has some basis. 
For some people, no doubt, the proposal to 
make an end to the war our overriding prior- 
ity is an escape from the burden of complex- 
ity. Like the advocate of bombing North Viet- 
nam back into the Stone Age, they merely 
want to “get finished with it.” They forget 
that an American withdrawal won't make 
Vietnam or Southeast Asia or China disap- 
pear. (Or the State Department and the 
Pentagon, for that matter.) The problem is 
foreign relations, not foreign events, and 
these are long-term matters. 

Still, to cry “complexity” is no unanswer- 
able objection to withdrawal. Given, in fact, 
the full complexity of the situation and the 
drawbacks of every alternative, withdrawal 
may be the best of a bad lot, the lesser of 
evils. “Complexity” is certainly no argument 
for the present policy in Vietnam, except in 
the sense that attempting surgery with a 
cleaver is guaranteed to produce awesome 
complications, Is complexity on the side of 
any of the other alternatives? 

Many answer that it is on the side of “ne- 
gotiations,” and the critics of the war can 
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be roughly divided between advocates of a 
negotiated settlement and advocates of with- 
drawal. The antagonism between these groups 
is surprising, because any casual observer will 
note that their objectives are neither self- 
explanatory nor mutually exclusive. If the 
U.S., having reversed its priorities, were de- 
termined to withdraw, nothing would be 
easier than to arrange negotiations to formal- 
ize the process. On the other hand, almost 
every scheme for negotiations now in the 
public arena, including the State Depart- 
ment’s, looks forward to some process of 
eventual withdrawal. There are, of course, 
those who would like to force Hanoi to sign 
what amounts to a surrender; and there are 
those who would savor some sort of Ameri- 
can Dunkirk. Both groups sometimes cloak 
their desires with the terms “negotiations” or 
“withdrawal.” But generally, serious critics 
of the war desire some combination of nego- 
tiations and withdrawal. And most of them 
realize that like “wnconditional ne- 
gotiations” and “immediate withdrawal” are 
hyperbolic impossibilities. Neither Hanoi nor 
Washington will begin negotiations without 
some idea of what may emerge, and this 
constitutes a condition. No withdrawal could 
be accomplished in such a blink of the eye as 
to ayoid decisions concerning the future 
rulers of Vietnam, and this constitutes an 
implicit or explicit form of negotiation. 

The two formulas, then, are not dichoto- 
mous, but expressions of relative differences. 
The negotiator may feel there is still a good 
chance for a peaceful and non-Communist 
South Vietnam, led by the Buddhists or 
another “third way” group. Much as the 
withdrawer might prefer such a settlement, 
a Vietnam free of both war and Communism, 
he doubts whether it is any longer possible. 
The non-Communist forces in Vietnam are 
too weak, to local, too divided, or too un- 
popular to survive long without the Ameri- 
can military prop. To insist absolutely on a 
non-Communist solution is to insist on a 
Vietnam at war. 

The negotiator wants Hanoi and the Viet- 
cong to “be reasonable” and come halfway, 
and he has faith that they would, if given a 
chance by Washington. The withdrawer 
doubts that “being reasonable” can mean the 
same thing for a revolutionary group fight- 
ing in its homeland as for a great power. 
Once again, he might prefer to see Hanoi 
and the Vietcong come halfway, but he 
doesn’t want to depend on it. 

The negotiator hopes that the very proc- 
ess of negotiations, once initiated, will lead 
to a lowering of American aims. The with- 
drawer fears that only a lowering of aims, 
a reversal of American priorities, will lead 
to the initiation of successful negotiations. 
He knows that, unless linked to a will to end 
the war, many of the negotiator’s pro- 
posals—to start talks or de-escalate the war— 
can be manipulated for government pur- 
poses, either to cast responsibility for the 
war on Hanoi or to reduce the war effort 
to a level more acceptable to the American 
electorate. The withdrawer is aware that 
the hawks are watching like . . hawks. And 
that the U.S. will not be pressed by any bar- 
gaining into concessions its leaders 
are not completely prepared to defend. It 
will take a firm act of political will power 
to extricate us from Vietnam; it probably 
cannot be done on the sly, or on the cheap. 
Beyond the problem of raising public sup- 
port for beginning talks, the withdrawer 
senses the need for public recognition of the 
price to be paid if talks are actually to occur 
and be successful. No new illusions for the 
old, please. The withdrawer is a dove, but a 
hardnosed one. 

But another objection remains. If our first 
priority becomes ending the war rather than 
con the Communists, are we aban- 
doning the Vietnamese? 

Not that America’s concern for the Viet- 
mamese has ever been overriding: we paid 
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for the war of their colonial masters, toler- 


darin leaders. There are many ways to aban- 
don a people. For two decades the Vietna- 
mese have been abandoned to civil strife, 
military destruction, national division, in- 
dividual suffering. We have pledged our 
willingness to abandon them, if necessary, 
to a vast war between American armies 
and hordes of their ancient Chinese oppres- 
sors. One of our ex-Presidents has ap- 
proved of abandoning them, if necessary, 
to the pleasures of atomic weapons, The 
Vietnamese are being abandoned to Ameri- 
can needs and notions today, have been so 
abandoned for a decade past, and may be so 
abandoned for years to come. 

Let us not be hypocritical. There are few 
debts heavier than the one America now 
owes the Vietnamese. Are we going to pay by 
bombing, searching, destroying, pacifying, 
and rooting out, for fifteen years? Or will we, 
at last, stop abandoning Vietnam? 


AMERICA’S INCREASING COMMIT- 
MENTS TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, two re- 
cent public pronouncements by the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States clearly underline the fact 
that great progress has been made 
through legislation in bringing opportu- 
nities for educational attainment to 
American boys and girls. 

I have reference to the remarks of the 
President of the United States upon the 
occasion of the signing of the Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Amendments Act of 
1967 on Tuesday, October 3, 1967, and 
the address of the Vice President be- 
fore the Catholic Education Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 
28, 1967. Although the remarks were 
made in different forums, there is a 
unity of theme and a message in both 
which we would do well to take to heart. 
It is that the commitment of Americans 
to the provision of educational opportu- 
nity has never been stronger. Many of 
us, and I certainly include myself among 
the company, are impatient for the 
realization of the aspirations which we 
hold in this area; and we necessarily tend 
to concentrate upon that which is yet 
to be accomplished rather than upon the 
tremendous progress that has been made 
through enactment of statutes. 

Thus, it is appropriate to have re- 
called to our attention by the President 
that: 

If men in the future want to suggest -the 
range of our achievements, I think they 
could do it in only two sentences: 

“The American people in three years, mul- 
tiplied their commitment to health and 
education four times over. They passed more 
laws and they committed more funds to 
the education of our children—and to the 
health of our people—ir three years than 
in all the previous history of America put 
together.” 

Junior colleges are now being founded in 
America at the rate of one per week. 

By 1965, new Federal programs were help- 
ing 500,000 young people go to college and 
without that help, they might not have had 
a chance. Next year—I want all of you to get 
this—we will be helping 1,200,000; so we have 
doubled the number that we helped go to 
college—more than doubled it in the last 
two years—500,000 to 1,200,000. 

Those to me are not just numbers. They 
are miracles. They represent human lives 
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which are being changed and human lives 
which are being enriched. 

They mean that a new idea is already at 
work here in America, 


As the Vice President recalled: 

Today, one American in four is enrolled in 
some sort of educational program, 

And in the last few years education has 
taken a more central place in national policy 
than at any other time in our history, 

As a parent, as a former teacher and pro- 
fessor, as a friend of education in the Sen- 
ate, as your Vice President, I am proud 
to say it: The Johnson-Humphrey Adminis- 
tration has put into operation 31 major edu- 
cation and training laws. And these are 
laws not just in quantity, but of quality. 

I need not tell you that the most revo- 
lutionary breakthrough came, with your 
help in 1965, with the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, 


Signing the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments Act of 1967 was a symbol 
to be sure, but behind the symbol lies the 
reality. I applaud the statement made by 
President Johnson that the signing was 
more than just a ritual. By that act, he 
as the representative of all the people of 
the United States, expressed our na- 
tional purpose which he defined on our 
behalf as fulfillment for the individual. 

I am sure that all of us, irrespective of 
Party, who serve on the Education Sub- 
committee on the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, are firmly be- 
hind the objective he outlined to knock 
down every barrier that keeps a child 
or a man from realizing his full potential 
in our country. 

At the signing President Johnson paid 
just and due tribute to the great Senators 
in this body who helped to bring about 
this achievement for the people. As the 
historians of the future look back at our 
time they will echo, I know, the tribute 
given by the President to our beloved 
chairman, Senator HILL, and to the dean 
of the Senate, the uniquely distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona, CARL 
HAYDEN. 

Deserved tribute was also given by the 
President to our colleagues in the other 
body, Chairman Perkins of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
his colleague, Congressman DANIELS, and 
to all the other Members who worked 
with them on the bill. They, too, deserve 
the thanks of the people of this country. 

A further unifying theme runs through 
both statements, and that is the task for 
the future, and here I refer first to the 
specific reference by the President to the 
National Center for Deaf-Blind Youth 
and Adults contained in the bill because 
this reference strengthens the testimony 
we have received during our hearings on 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments in support of the com- 
plementary facilities for boys and girls 
under the age of 16. 

I shall take great pride as this pro- 
posal is debated in our subcommittee, in 
referring to the President’s statement: 

And finally, it strikes at one of the most 
baffling and heartbreaking handicaps that 
we can imagine: the double handicap of 
deaf-blindness. For years, that problem 
seemed too difficult for us. Now, by estab- 
lishing a National Center for Deaf-Blind 
Youth and Adults, we hope to change all of 
that. 


It will be of enormous help to us. 
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So, too, in a similar fashion will be the 
reminders in the Vice President’s ad- 
dress that American education, despite 
the progress that has been made does 
show inadequacies in areas, particularly 
the areas of our slum schools in our big 
cities. His recommendations for our fu- 
ture action will, I know, be given careful 
consideration and I hope favorable action 
as we review the specific language in our 
mark-up sessions on the 1967 amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

I am grateful, too, to the Vice Presi- 
dent for the plea that he made on behalf 
of our committee when he told his audi- 
ence: 

All of us believe it, but we must awake the 
national consciousness to this fact: an extra 
dollar well spent on education will be re- 
paid by a lifetime of dividends .. . a dollar 
denied is a dollar that will soon be wasted in 
unproductive welfare. 

And so I specifically ask now your full sup- 
port for the education measures still pend- 
ing before the Congress. Let your Congress- 
men know about your support. Let your lo- 
cal newspapers and radio-tv stations know. 
Make yourselves heard, now. 


And I join him in dedicating myself 
to the charter of educational oppor- 
tunity with which he concluded his 
speech, in these words: 


I propose that we dedicate ourselves to a 
fresh Charter of Educational Opportunity for 
every American child—a that he can 
and will get the skills and the knowledge he 
needs to make the most of himself in our 
fast-changing and competitive society. We 
do not need to settle for less. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there appear at this point in 
my remarks these challenging and in- 
spirational remarks of two great Ameri- 
cans, 

There being no objection, the state- 

ments were ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING 
H.R. 12257, THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1967, East ROOM 
Secretary Gardner, Under Secretary Cohen, 

Mrs. Switzer, Members of Congress, Ladies 

and Gentlemen: 

Eight years ago in Portage, Pennsylvania, a 
20-year machinist dived into a swimming 
hole and struck his head. Thus, he was para- 
lyzed for life. 

Even before that accident, he was handi- 
capped; he had been partially deaf since his 
birth. Now he was not only deaf, but he was 
sentenced to another kind of life imprison- 
ment. In many ways, that seemed to be a 
very, very hopeless case. 

Today, that “hopeless case” is a very suc- 
cessful draftsman. He makes a good living 
with a design firm near Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. He pays his taxes. He is a member of 
a community—instead of its helpless ward. 

All of that was true because he was helped, 
helped right from the start by a counselor 
from the Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation. 

The law that I am going to sign today 
makes such stories as this possible. It brings 
them into reality. Thousands of them. Haif 
a million exactly in the last four years. Since 
Woodrow Wilson’s day it has helped more 
than two million Americans who—in one way 
or another—would be equally “hopeless 
cases,” 

As much as any law on the books, this law 

reveals what great possibilities every person 

has—and what, I believe, a great heart we 
have in America. 
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Last year, we helped restore 173,000 people 
to useful lives, Three-fourths of them had 
been unemployed—20 percent of them were 
already on welfare. ne 

Today, every one of them are taxpayers. 
This program reaps five tax dollars for every 
dollar that we sow. And measured in human 
happiness, its value is beyond all of our 
counting. 

So this moment is more than just a ritual. 
Today we express again our purpose in Amer- 
ica: fulfillment for the individual. We aim 
to knock down every barrier that keeps a 
child or a man from realizing his full poten- 
tial in our country. 

The history of these years, I believe, when 
it is written, will be the story of how we in 
America accomplished that goal. 

A rather bitter writer once gave this 
definition of history: “The account, mostly 
faise, of events, mostly unimportant, which 
were brought about by rulers, mostly 
kna ves. 

I disagree with him on all counts. 

History, I am convinced, will remember 
these years as a great awakening in America, 

In these years, we discovered poverty in 
the midst of plenty—and we did something 
about it—not as much as we would like— 
but we did all that we could get a majority 
to do. 

If historians seek a name for this age in 
the United States, I hope that they will call 
it the Age of Education. 

Our government guarantees to all of its 
citizens all the education that he or she can 
take. 

In the past six years, the number of young 
people going to college from poor homes has 
risen by more than 12 percent. 

In six years, the number of high school 
dropouts has dropped—from 25 percent to 
only 18 percent of our young people between 
16 and 24. 

I regret we have 18 percent. But I would 
much rather have 18 than 25 that we started 
with. 

If men in the future want to suggest the 
range of our achievements, I think they 
could do it in only two sentences: 

“The American people in three years, 
multiplied their commitment to health and 
education four times over. They passed more 
laws and they committed more funds to 
the education of our children—and to the 
health of our people—in three years than in 
all the previous history of America put 
together.” 

Junior colleges are now being founded in 
America at the rate of one per week. 

By 1965, new Federal programs were help- 
ing 500,000 young people go to college and 
without that help, they might not have 
had a chance. Next year—I want all of you to 
get this—we will be helping 1,200,000; so 
we have doubled the number that we helped 
go to college—more than doubled it in the 
last two years—500,000 to 1,200,000. 

Those to me are not just numbers. They 
are miracles. They represent human lives 
which are being changed and human lives 
which are being enriched. 

They mean that a new idea is already at 
work here in America. 

Once, we thought of rehabilitation as 
something for the physically handicapped. 
This law is evidence of that. But now we 
have learned that other handicaps yield to 
the same treatment. The handicap of ignor- 
ance for example. Mental handicaps are 
another. The handicap of poverty is another. 

Rehabilitation, in fact, has become a basic 
idea in our country. We act on the belief 
that every man—no matter what his color, 
no matter what his bank account, no matter 
what his handicap or no matter what his 
I. GQ.—has abilities which America needs. 

That is a new idea. But it is a great idea. 
It is like discovering a new country right in 
our midst—the territory of human promise. 
That idea promises not more welfare, but 
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more well-being for all—well-being for our 
people—the people we have selected to serve. 

So we come here to the East Room of the 
White House this afternoon to continue this 
program. To continue it—and to add much 
to it that is new: 

This law extends rehabilitation service to 
migrant laborers—the poorest among us, the 
most needy among us. 

It increases Federal support for rehabili- 
tation here in our Nation's Capital. 

“And finally, it strikes at one of the most 
baffling and heartbreaking handicaps that 
we can imagine: the double handicap of 
deaf-blindness. For years, that problem 
seemed too difficult for us. Now, by establish- 
ing a National Center for Deaf-Blind Youth 
and Adults, we hope to change all of that.” 

To all the supporters of this law in Con- 
gress, to all the Members of the House and 
Senate who are here this afternoon on behalf 
of all the Nation, I want to say the Nation 
owes you a debt of thanks. 

I would like to call each of your names. 
I am sure I would overlook some and make 
some of you offended. But I must refer to 
Senator Hill, who is always in the limelight 
to anything that is good for health and 
education in this country—to Congressman 
Daniels, and to their committee members. 

They gave this law dedicated—and by- 
partisan—support. 

In the next few years, this law will turn 
hope into achievement for thousands of our 
people. 

And it will prove something to us in 
history: that in America there is no such 
thing as a “Hopeless Case.” 

Before I conclude—because I couldn't go 
to the Capitol yesterday—I want to pay my 
respects, my very great esteem and affection 
to that grand young man who was 90 yes- 
terday, Carl Hayden. 

I have never known a better public servant. 
I have never known a better human being. 
And I have never had a better friend. I am so 
glad he could be here today. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHERY BEFORE THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 
28, 1967 
When the Office of Education was estab- 

lished by Congress just a century ago, the 

Secretary of the Interlor—who was put in 

charge—very clearly set forth his regard for 

the new agency. “There is no necessity of 
anyone knowing anything whatever about 
education,” he said. 

Education has come a long way since then 
within our government—and within our 
country. I sometimes think we've forgotten 
just how far. 

At the turn of this century, only 7 per 
cent of our teenagers were receiving sec- 
ondary education of any kind. Today the 
figure is 93 per cent. 

In the last 20 years alone, the percentage 
of American young people going to college 
has doubled. 

Today, one American in four is enrolled 
in some sort of educational ` 

And in the last few years education has 
taken a more central place in national 
policy than at any other time in our history. 

As a parent, as a former teacher and pro- 
fessor, as a friend of education in the Sen- 
ate, as your Vice President, I am proud to 
say it: The Johnson-Humphrey Administra- 
tion has put into operation 31 major edu- 
cation and training laws. And these are laws 
not just in quantity, but of quality. 

I need not tell you that the most revolu- 
tionary breakthrough came, with your help, 
in 1965 with the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

The immediate impact on the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, has been 
enormous. In its first year it provided addi- 
tional seryices for 8.3 million educationally 
disadvantaged children—no matter whether 
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they attended public, private, or parochial 
schools. Our average annual educational 
expenditure on those disadvantaged chil- 
dren has increased 119 dollars per capita— 
a major contribution in our educationally 
poor states, and an important amount in 
every community. 

But the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act is important not only because of 
this. It is important because of the spirit 
in which it was passed, and the precedent 
which it has set for the future. 

As a Senator, I watched good bills for 
federal aid to education blocked year after 
year by intransigent attitudes on state- 
church relations, and by state and local in- 
terests who feared federal interference in 
their traditional education responsibilities. 

The debate went on—and our children suf- 
fered. 

Then the people and Congress came to the 
realization that it was our children, not 
long-standing doctrinal disputes, that 
counted. They realized that this country— 
if it wished to grow and flourish—had better 
start making the best possible use of all its 
educational resources—private as well as 
public, parochial as well as secular. 

And they realized what some of us had 
been saying for a long time—that federal 
support need not and must not mean fed- 
eral control. For quality education depends 
most of all on the creative initiative and 
competence of the local educators, public and 
private, who personally deal with the chil- 
dren we are trying to reach. Federal support 
for local initiative is the basis of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, and 
I believe the basis of an historic first step 
toward the future path of education in our 
country. 

Yes, there has been progress. 

Yes, we have overcome some of the old 
jealousies and fears that stood in the way 
of a nation-wide effort in education. 

But we have still done only enough to bring 
us to the starting line in the momentous 
race for truly adequate education in the 
last third of the 20th century. 

We have passed through a summer of un- 
precedented lawlessness and conflict in our 
cities. 

‘There is no room in America for lawless- 
ness and violence—and it will be met by 
strict and uncompromising enforcement of 
the law. This country is not going to be taken 
over or held for ransom by inciters and haters 
who would wreck their own communities, and 
harm their innocent neighbors, to satisfy 
their own lust for personal power. 

But every thinking American knows that 
the violence we have seen, however unjusti- 
fied, is at the same time a symptom of deep 
social problems—of poverty and despair, of a 
feeling on the part of far too many citizens 
that society has nothing to offer them that 
is worth saving. 

Tt is a symptom of ghetto unemployment 
rates three times the national average, of 
poor housing and shamefully inadequate 
public services. 

And to a very large degree it is a symptom 
of grossly inadequate education in those very 
communities where education offers the only 
avenue of escape from a life, at best, on the 
American fringe. 


‘The education offered in our slum schools 
is inadequate for a great many reasons: 

Because it does not equip students with 
skills they need to hold a decent job; 

Because it is not tailored to the needs of 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds; 
does not allay their fears and offer them a 
Sense of personal worth and success; 

Because it does not succeed in making the 
classroom more attractive than the street 
corner; 

Because it is too often second or third rate 
in a country which can and should afford the 
best for its children. 

I don’t think we can point to a single big 
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city in America today and say “education is 
working in the inner-city there.” 

The Coleman Report for the Office of Edu- 
cation... the US. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion... the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and many other 
concerned with urban problems have docu- 
mented the story of educational failure—of 
drop-outs, delinquency and hopelessness in 
our ghetto schools. 

What does this national failure mean to 
the individual child? 

Listen to this description of dreadful hu- 
man destruction by a Negro mother trying to 
bring up a family in the ghetto in one of 
our big cities. She is talking about her chil- 
dren. 

“They is alive,” she said, “and you bet they 
is, and then they goes off and quits. I can 
tell it by their walk, and how they look. They 
slow down and get so tired in their face, 
real tired. 

“And they get all full of hate; and they 
look cross at you, as if I cheated them when 
I brought them into the world. I have seven, 
and two of them have gone that way, and 
to be honest, I expect every child to have it 
happen—like it did to me. 

“I just gave up when I was about 14 or 
so. And what brings us back to life is hav- 
ing the kids, and keeping them with us for 
a while away from the outside and every- 
thing bad. 

“But there comes a day when they ask you 
why it’s like it is for us, and all you can 
do is shrug your shoulders, or sometimes 
you scream. 

“But they know already, and they’re just 
asking for the record. And it don't take but 
a few months to see that they're no longer 
kids, and they’ve lost all the hope and the 
life you tried to give them.” 

Those words are a terrible indictment of 
every one of us, and they vividly point to 
the next great challenge before our schools, 
both public and private. 

For it is through our schools, and through 
our teachers, that America must help to 
make up for the heritage of deprivation 
which destroys the hopes of such ghetto 
children. 

For education is the basic starting point 
for the ghetto child—whose family may have 
been in poverty for generations—in build- 
ing a life of productive and satisfying labor 
rather than a life of pent-up frustration and 
despair. 

What are we going to do to make educa- 
tion work for the millions of American 
youngsters who need it most? 

First, and most important, we have to 
stop locking students out of our schools in 
the summers, on weekends and in the eve- 


In the context of our present needs, the 
nine-month school year and the six-hour 
school day make no sense. 

A century ago the school year lasted 78 
days. Now it averages 162 days. I have sug- 
gested before—and I urge it again today— 
that every American school now become a 
full-time, year-round community center of 
opportunity. 

Some communities have already adopted 
the 12-month school year with assistance 
from Title One of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

The results have been dramatic—particu- 
larly when students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds have been led out of the struc- 
tured classroom environment, placed in 
smaller groups, and exposed to cultural and 
recreational opportunities which are not part 
of the normal school program. 

Informality, and the absence of grades and 
the threat of failure, have given thousands 
of disadvantaged students what promises to 
be a decisive boost toward a successful edu- 
cation. 

I am not the only person who thinks we 
should be making more use of our schools, 
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The President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice, in a re- 
cent report on “Juvenile Delinquency and 
Crime” recommended that Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act be 
expanded to pay the cost of keeping schools 
open year-round, 15 hours a day, six days a 
week. 

I regret to report, however, that in the 
summer of 1967, almost 100 million dollars 
less was spent on summer programs under 
Title I than in the summer of 1966. 

Second, we have to be sure school leads to 
something—a good job or college. 

For the ghetto youngster, it cannot be just 
one more dead end street. 

We cannot promise and not produce. 

Census figures for the state of Ohio tell 
a story which applies to every state in the 
union. 

Some 42 per cent of the jobs in Ohio are 
for craftsmen or technicians, but back in 
1960, when most of today’s young workers 
were in school, only 3 per cent were trained 
for such jobs. 

Almost 15 per cent of Ohio's job openings 
today are for retail sales people. But only 
1.3 per cent of Ohio’s youngsters were trained 
for this kind of work in 1960. 

Our curricula must be matched with the 
world as it is today, not as it was 10 or 20 
years ago. 

My third point grows out of the second. 
We have to prevent drop-outs. A million stu- 
dents are going to drop out of school this 
year unless we do something about it; 8 
Million will drop out in this decade. 

And many of them will not be drop-outs 
at all—they will be kick-outs or force-outs— 
youngsters who had to leave because it was 
financially or psychologically impossible for 
them to stay. Our society can not stand to 
let them fail. 

Fourth, we have to insist on quality in our 
schools—adequate basic training and up-to- 
date refresher courses for our teachers 
modern laboratories and tae 
specialized facilities for children who need 
them. We must have, in short, people and 
facilities that will elicit and demand the best 
performance from our students. And this is 
as much a matter of exacting, dedicated 
commitment by those with responsibility in 
and for our schools as it is a matter of the 
newest techniques or hardware. 

Finally, our country must be willing to 
pay for education in proportion to its value 
for our society. Last year our society spent 
32 billion dollars—5 per cent of our national 
income—for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, both public and private. 

America spends half as much on just al- 
cohol and tobacco. 

Our investment in education is a scant 
investment when we are talking about the 
human resources upon which the future 
beat gla and prosperity of our nation de- 
pend. 

All of us believe it, but we must awake 
the national consciousness to this fact: an 
extra dollar well spent on education will be 
repaid by a lifetime of dividends .. . a dol- 
lar denied is a dollar that will soon be 
wasted in unproductive welfare. 

And so I specifically ask now your full 
support for the education measures still 
pending before the Congress. Let your Con- 
gressmen know about your support. Let your 
local newspapers and radio-tv stations 
know. Make yourselves heard, now. 

I propose that we dedicate ourselves to a 
fresh Charter of Educational Opportunity 
for every American child—a promise that 
he can and will get the skills and the knowl- 
edge he needs to make the most of himself 
in our fast-changing and competitive so- 
ciety. We do not need to settle for less. 

I think the Catholic schools of this coun- 
try have an especially great opportunity to 
help make that Charter a reality. 

You already have six million students, and 
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your schools have grown twice as fast as the 
public schools over the last 20 years. 

You have a cadre of dedicated lay and 
clerical teachers. 

You are in a unique position to experiment 
and innovate because you are not bound by 
political restraints and red tape. You can 
offer healthy competition for our public 
schools, the kind of competition and, I might 
add, a freedom of choice—that is the life- 
blood of a pluralistic society. 

Moreover, many of your schools are in the 
inner city where deficiencies in education 
are most acute. You, the leaders of your 
communities and governments at all levels 
can cooperate to keep those schools open 
and extend the opportunities they represent 
to all children—without respect to religious 
affiliations. 

Monsignor Donohue, my good friend and 
your great educational leader, has made that 
suggestion, and I wholeheartedly endorse it. 

The task before every educator and every 
public official in the United States today is 
to make that new Charter of Educational 
Opportunity available to each and every one 
of the children God placed in this land, 

That is God’s work. And that is a respon- 
siblity that none of us who accepts Judeo- 
Christian religious teaching can neglect. 


“WHAT MAKES HUMANS HUMAN?“ — 
SUMMER 1967 ISSUE OF IMPRINT, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sum- 
mer 1967 issue of Imprint, a publication 
of the University of Oregon Medical 
School contains an article entitled, 
“What Makes Humans Human?” written 
by Susan Avery Platt. 

The article is concerned with the fine 
work being done by Dr. Archie Tunturi, 
associate professor of anatomy at the 
University of Oregon Medical School, in 
Portland, and it contains a very inter- 
esting exposition of the research he and 
his staff are conducting. I was particu- 
larly impressed to learn that research 
such as that undertaken by Dr. Tunturi 
has already made a difference in medical 
diagnosis and treatment in the field of 
hearing testing and I certainly echo the 
hope expressed by Susan Platt that when 
such research is completed and we know 
better how the brain works, we will be 
better able to use the capabilities of 
human beings, thus allowing those with 
brain and nervous disorders to live fuller 
lives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
alluded be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT Makes HUMANS HUMAN? 
(By Susan Avery Platt) 

Screaming and kicking, a red, slightly 
wizened baby emerges into the world. He 
has all the physical properties of a human 
being in miniature, yet the quality of being 
human does not imply just physical prop- 
erties—there is something more. 

What that something is has been answered 
many diferent ways. We assume that it 
originates in the brain, the heart having been 
ruled out, except figuratively years ago. 
Yet how the brain functions in humans or 
animals, and how differently in the two, 
has been an unanswered question. The neu- 
rosurgeon operating today knows precious 
little more about the actual functioning of 
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the brain than the amateur surgeon or curi- 
ous investigator of 2,000 years ago. 

Some questions about how the brain func- 
tions are now being answered; part of this 
work is going on at the University of Oregon 
Medical School where Dr. Archie Tunturi, 
associate professor of anatomy, has worked 
for the last 25 years on tracing the nerve 
paths for sound in the brain. 

So far Dr. Tunturi has worked with dogs. 
Because the nervous systems in dog and 
man are quite similar, we assume their brains 
are also. Shortly, consenting neurosurgery 
patients will give scientists a chance to con- 
firm this theory. 

The soon-to-be-begun studies of the hu- 
man brain, built on the studies of the dog's 
brain, hold out a promise of help for chil- 
dren who cannot understand the meaning 
of speech because of aphasia (a condition 
akin to hearing but not comprehending a 
foreign language). They hold promise for 
epileptics, those with cerebral palsy, those 
blind because of damage to the cortex not 
the eye, and many with psychological dis- 
orders. 

“If you know how a computer is put to- 
gether,” says Dr. Tunturi, “then you can 
repair it. If you don’t, you are reduced to 
empirical methods like kicking it. That's 
about all we have now when dealing with 
disorders of the brain or nervous system. 

People like 19-year-old Gloria, who is only 
now learning to speak (she heard sounds but 
could not put them together into meaningful 
language) may not have to wait that long 
once we know how the brain functions. 

We will not have that knowledge tomor- 
row. The brain is an intricate system. It has 
taken 10 million years to put together; it is 
going to take some time to unravel. 

A part of this unraveling process is going 
on behind an unimposing door, bearing only 
an inconspicuous name tag. Inside that door, 
and past three very ordinary looking desks, 
an $800,000 computer system works daily at 
the preliminaries of deciphering the minds 
that invented it. It is an impressive roomful 
of whirling tapes, flashing lights, printed 
forms, much more impressive to the average 
person than the much more efficient human 
brains he deals with daily. 

The sound of the computer fills the room 
like the background hum of air conditioning. 
It is Monday afternoon, one of two experi- 
ment afternoons each week. 

In a soundproof room in a corner of the 
laboratory a dog is resting, 50 electrodes 
placed painlessly on his brain, which has no 
sense of feeling. 

The dog does not hear the noise of the 
computers, only a sound like the cork from 
a muffled pop gun. It is the p pulse, a very 
short duration of sound, an elementary signal 
which contains one bit of information. 

The pulse drums its way across your con- 
sciousness at maddeningly regular intervals. 

The animal’s ears pick up the pulse, send 
the impulse to the brain, which responds by 
changing electrical activity in some of the 
nerve cells (neurones). 

These changes (along with the regular 
brain activity) are picked up by the elec- 
trodes which transmit and trace the animal's 
response onto oscilloscope screens. 

Only three of the 50 oscilloscopes show a 
marked upward jag at the beginning of the 
trace, indicating response to the sound. The 
other 47 oscilloscopes register normal brain 
activity. 

The tone of the p pulse is changed. Again 
the blue light jags from left to right on the 
oscilloscope screens and fades to a green 
trace, but this time a different trio of oscil- 
loscopes shows a response to the sound. 

The p pulse is changed again and again. 
First it sounds like water dropped on an 
empty tin bucket, then like a bass-voiced 
cricket, then like the clicking of a fingernail. 
Each time the sound is changed there is a 
corresponding change in the area of the 
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animal's brain which is responding. Usually 
there is about a two millimeter (.08 inch) 
difference for each octave, quite clear in some 
animals, crude in others, depending on the 
individual. Tone and area are being matched 
and charted. 

Each time the animal’s brain activity has 
been picked up by the electrodes, visually 
represented as a blue line racing across an 
oscilloscope face, the IBM 1410 Data Process- 
ing System has converted the responses to 
three-digit numbers, placing 15,000 numbers 
on the tape in a 1/3 second sample. 

The measure is changed from 1/3 second 
to two seconds; the traces dance across the 
screens on tiptoe, an electronic ballet. 

The machine goes on storing the informa- 
tion in numerical form, ready to be analyzed 
the next day. 

Never before has this wealth of statistical 
data been available. In the last three years 
with the computer, Dr. Tunturi and his staff 
have done 2,000 years of work. A four-minute 
experiment with the computer would have 
taken 20 years without it. 

But these scientists are not just collecting 
numbers, they are looking for the reasons 
behind those numbers. After they have run 
the control checks, they begin the real ex- 
periment, Today they are trying to induce 
paradoxical sleep—trying to find new cir- 
cuits in the brain which do not appear under 
normal conditions, 

Six states of consciousness have been dis- 
covered, each projecting its own pattern on 
the oscilloscopes. What circuits in the brain 
work during each of these states? Does each 
use a completely different thinking or re- 
sponding system? 

Still unanswered questions. 

But some questions about the anatomy 
and functioning of animals’ brain have 
been answered. Dr. Tunturi has found four 
separate hearing areas in the dog’s brain 
(one in the region primarily for touch). He 
also found an association area which has 
connections from the other auditory areas 
but receives no direct impulses from the ears. 

Most dogs, his research shows, have an 
arrangement for responding to different fre- 
quencies of sound. But some exhibit no ap- 
parent pattern in which certain frequencies 
are handled at certain points in the brain. 

What of a human with the same condition? 

“He might never learn to speak,” says Dr. 
Tunturi, “assuredly his speech would be 
poor.” 

Dr. Tunturi has also found that the kinds 
of condition responses that dogs are trained 
to do (pick up balls, fetch sticks) are per- 
formed just as well or better when the pri- 
mary auditory center of the brain is re- 
moved. Yet dogs can be trained to respond 
to a series of tones (a kind of tone lang- 
uage). Then they will not respond when the 
auditory center is removed. The auditory 
center, he concludes, is capable of higher 
functioning, but is normally not used for 
such. 

At other research centers investigators 
have found eight auditory regions in cats’ 
brains. Dr. Tunturi believes there are prob- 
ably eight similar regions in all animals 
up the evolutionary scale from the cat— 
they just have not been found yet, 

Also in other research, scientists have 
found a cell in the retina of the frog's eye 
which picks out moving dark spots in the 
environment and follows them throughout 
the field of vision. Designed for catching files, 
the cell does not send a picture of the fly to 
the brain, merely the information that one 
is present. It is, in short, a cell that “thinks,” 
which distinguishes one class of objects from 
all others. 

In a similar vein, the cat's eye has recep- 
tors which respond only to certain angles, 
different receptors for different angles. 

Are there such cells in human beings— 
cells which sort out and classify stimuli? 
We do not know. Nor is it known how many 
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auditory areas there are in the human brain 
nor exactly what it is that the ear recog- 
nizes from speech, 

When Dr. Tunturi and his staff begin to 
study the human brain, they will look first 
at the primary auditory center. Does it re- 
spond like the dog’s to different frequencies 
at different locations? He assumes that the 
same basic structure exists as was found in 
laboratory animals. 

Once he has run the “control checks” on 
the human brain, Dr. Tunturi will begin to 
look for meaning detectors— Whatever it is 
that allows people to think. 

The search will be involved. There are 
10 billion neurones in the human central 
nervous system (CNS). Each neurone is 
either with or without a nerve impulse at a 
given point in time, like a lightbulb which is 
either on or off. These neurones are con- 
nected with another or several neurones by 
junctions known as synapses. At some junc- 
tions the impulse only has one choice of di- 
rection, one bulb to light up, at others it 
may follow one of many diverging paths. 

The state of the CNS is the pattern of 
those neurones with an impulse and those 
without—like a switchboard pattern of lights 
off and on. 

Imagine a very simple system, one with 
two neurones. With this number, there are 
four possible patterns the system can have: 
both neurones off, both on, first on and 
second off or vice versa. 

The human nervous system with its 10 
billion neurones has 10-followed-by-3,200,- 
000,000-zeroes possible states. Working 24 
hours a day and writing one zero per sec- 
ond, it would take over 100 years just to 
write this number. 

Since the pattern changes each time the 
ear picks up a sound, and the number of 
possible states is so great, multivariate 
statistics (which allow consideration of many 
variables at one time) will be used to allow 
understanding of what occurs at complicated 
junctions, where cells classify words into 
categories. 

In studying the human brain, the system 
for employing statistical analysis will be 
similar to that used for laboratory animals. 
Patients with epilepsy or temporal lobe tu- 
mors who enter the hospital for neurosurgery 
will be asked to participate in the experi- 
ment. 

If the patient agrees, an hour or so before 
his operation 50 painless electrodes will be 
attached to his brain. Sounds will then be 
fed to him and his brain response trans- 
mitted over 11 telephone wires to the com- 
puter system in the Research Building. 
There the data will be monitored and stored 
on magnetic tape. 

With human patients Dr. Tunturi will 
have an advantage—the patient can be 
asked to concentrate on the sound, can be 
asked what he hears, so that the physical re- 
sponse can be correlated with the subjective 
response of the patient. The patient can be 
asked to associate the sound or word with 
other things, perhaps bringing into play the 
complicated junctions or circuits at which 
Dr. Tunturi hopes to find out how humans 
abstract—in short, what makes humans 
human. 

It’s a rather Herculean task, yet the abil- 
ity to understand language (which presup- 
poses the ability to abstract, by definition) 
has greatly influenced the destiny of the hu- 
man race, as metalinguists are only now be- 
ginning to explore. 

Only man has the ability, so far as we 
know, to take sounds and make of them 
meaning. The word itself is not the mean- 
ing—that is basic to ideas about language. 
The American tourist who indignantly asks 
why the French insist on calling bread pain 
when any fool can see it’s bread just as it 
was at home, confuses the word with the 
meaning. There is no necessary connection. 

But human beings have formed such con- 


nections. Using the same basic sounds (pho- 
nemes) in all languages, but using them 
differently, all peoples Fave come up with 
systems of abstraction we call language. 

A $3 million computer will do the work 
of physical speech recognition that the three 
by three by % inch speech and hearing cen- 
ter of the human brain can do. It cannot, 
however, recognize meaning. 

Any computer manufacturer, obviously, 
would see his stock skyrocket if he knew how 
to duplicate the working of the human 
brain. The Navy would like to know how the 
brain works. Then its scientists could learn 
how to improve its sonar and underwater 
communications systems to mesh with the 
workings of the humans who use them. 

But most importantly, doctors would wel- 
come the knowledge of how to improve their 
treatment of patients with disorders of the 
nervous system or brain. 

Research such as that conducted by Dr. 
Tunturi has already made a difference in 
medical diagnosis and treatment, for ex- 
ample, in hearing testing. A steady tone, it 
has been observed, is not a test of cortical 
(brain) functioning. Complicated systems 
have been worked out which apparently do 
test the cortex. 

But we need to know more both about the 
brain and language itself. At Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology they have found that the 
loss of a tiny section of speech can often 
obliterate a consonant from a test syllable 
or cause it to sound like a different speech 
element altogether. What if a person’s cortex 
did not respond to one or several of these 
recognition clues in consonants? Since 90 
percent of the knowledge in a language is 
carried by the consonants, how much mean- 
ing might that person miss while still able 
to hear? 

When research like Dr. Tunturi’s is com- 
pleted and we hopefully will know how the 
brain works, then we can better use the capa- 
bilities of human beings, allowing those with 
brain and nervous disorders to live fuller 
lives. 

The possibilities sound like science fiction. 
What question would you ask a robot whose 
brain was modeled after yours to test 
whether or not he were human? 

We know of no such question. 

But if such a robot is built, he will affect 
each of our lives. For the questions being 
asked in this research may well affect think- 
ing in all fields—sciences and humanities. 
Such research may well raise moral questions 
as it provides scientific answers; it may 
change our total outlook, for its probes to 
the core—what makes humans human? 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10:30 AM. 
MONDAY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10:30 a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, October 9, 1967, 
at 10:30 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate October 6, 1967: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


L. Dean Brown, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extrao: and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Senegal, and to serve concurrently and with- 
out additional compensation as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plentipotentiary of 
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the United States of America to the Gambia, 
vice William R. Rivkin, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 6, 1967: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Alfred B. Fitt, of Michigan, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense. 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 


Price Daniel, of Texas, to be Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 


NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, FG398325, Air 
National Guard, to be reappointed as Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, for a period of four 
years beginning September 1, 1967, under the 
provisions of section 3015, title 10, of the 
United States Code. 


U.S. Navy 


Rear Adm. Noel A. M. Gayler, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contem- 
plation of said section, for appointment to 
the grade of vice admiral while so serving: 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

The nominations beginning William B. 
Duty, to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
John R. Younger, to be second lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD on September 28, 1967. 


IN THE Navy 


The nominations beginning Frank M. 
Adams, to be captain, and ending Martin 
“M” Zenni, to be captain, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor on September 27, 
1967. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

The nominations beginning Roy J. Casteel, 
to be second lieutenant, and ending George 
W. Dilley, to be first lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 

ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Sep- 
tember 18, 1967; and 

The nominations beginning William C. Air- 
heart, to be colonel, and ending Sidney S. 
Wade, Jr., to be first lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Sep- 
tember 18, 1967. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, OCTOBER 9, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The Lord is my strength and my song, 
and He has become my salvation; this is 
my God, and I will praise Him, my 
Father’s God and I will exalt Him.— 
Exodus 15: 2. 

Almighty and eternal God, before 
whom a thousand years pass as a watch 
in the night, rekindle within us Thy 
spirit and replenish us with Thy grace 
as we face the tasks of another week. Be 
Thou a pillar of fire to us by night and a 
pillar of cloud by day. Lead us into green 
pastures, beside still waters, along right 
paths, that our spirits may be restored, 
that we may find comfort in hours of 
need, and that goodness and mercy may 
follow us all the days of our lives. 

In these trying times help us to rise 
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above that which is mean and small and 
enable us to work together in glad good 
will for the honor and security of our 
Nation, for the good of our people and 
for the welfare of all mankind. In Thy 
most holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, October 5, 1967, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 11456. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 12474. An act making appropriations 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 11456) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Corton, and Mr. Munpr to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 12474) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ALLOTT, Mrs. SMITH, 
and Mr. Hrusxa to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 985. An act for the relief of Warren F. 
Coleman, Jr. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

5.2388. An act to provide an improved 
Economic Opportunity Act, to authorize 
funds for the continued operation of eco- 
nomic opportunity programs, to authorize an 
Emergency Employment Act, and for other 
purposes, 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 11456, MAKING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
25 FISCAL YEAR 

6 ; 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 11456) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
BoLAND, MCFALL, YATES, MAHON, MIN- 
SHALL, JoNas, and Bow. 


WAR DISSENT MUST BE 
RESPONSIBLE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I respect 
dissent but on one condition; namely, 
that that dissent be responsible. The con- 
dign criticism of President Johnson on 
his Vietnam policy is irresponsible and 
therefore reprehensible. Shocking are 
the epithets hurled at him. A solon 
charged that our policy was “bankrupt” 
and the President was “brainwashed” by 
the Pentagon. A professor at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado said that we are in 
Vietnam just to kill Americans. 

Now, dissent should not be in disre- 
gard of our devotion to our country and 
our duty to our soldiers in the battle- 
field, but such bitter and abusive ha- 
rangue bolsters the morale of our foe 
and prolongs the war. 

I applaud the courage of the President 
for refusing to take the easy way out. 
He deplores the sacrifices, as we all do, 
that must be made. He also realizes that 
you cannot make war with rose water. 
We must harken unto the statements 
he made Saturday night when he said: 

So we have a choice. We can take the easy 
road now, denying our responsibilities, hop- 
ing that a rise in our polls will compensate 
for what we ought to have done for our 
country, or we can take the harder road of 
responsibility. We can do what we believe 
is right for our children’s future, though it 
may mean present pain. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 12474, NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 12474) 
making appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Evins of Tennessee, BOLAND, SHIPLEY, 
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Grarmmo, MarsH, Pryor, MAHON, JONAS, 
MINSHALL, WXMax, TALCOTT, and Bow. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I was not able 
to be present for the rollcall vote on the 
conference report on the military con- 
struction bill, which was acted on by the 
House on October 3. Had I been present, 
I would have voted “yea.” 


LEIF ERIKSON DAY, OCTOBER 9, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, only the im- 
portant business of this House of Repre- 
sentatives prevents me today from stand- 
ing at the base of the statue of Leif 
Erikson, overlooking Shilshole break- 
water in the Ballard area of Seattle. 

However, I am mindful that this day 
is set aside annually to honor this man 
and all Scandinavians who have made so 
many great contributions to the life of 
our Nation. 

As one of the original sponsors of the 
legislation which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to proclaim October 9 in each year 
as Leif Erikson Day, I again proudly 
recognize the magnificent achievements 
of Leif Erikson. 

Mr. Speaker, the saga of Leif Erikson’s 
pioneering exploration of the link be- 
tween Europe and the land we know as 
America, is a picture of bravery and in- 
telligence. 

And, today, as sturdy American citi- 
zens, the hard-working Scandinavian 
descendants of Leif Erikson stand to 
honor him. 

Mr. Speaker, in spirit I join my con- 
stituents of Seattle and throughout the 
United States in paying tribute to Leif 
Erikson for whom this day has been pro- 
claimed by the President for the flying of 
the American flag and for inviting the 
people of the United States to observe 
the annual commemoration with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 


PROVIDING FOR THE DISPOSITION 
OF FUNDS TO THE UPPER AND 
LOWER CHEHALIS TRIBES OF IN- 
DIANS, WASHINGTON—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
678) to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Upper and Lower Chehalis 
Tribes of Indians in Claims Commission 
docket No. 237, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the statement. 
The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 735) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
678) to provide for the disposition of funds 
appropriated to pay a judgment in favor of 
the Upper and Lower Chehalis Tribes of 
Indians in Claims Commission docket No. 237, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

Strike out the first sentence of section 
3 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sums payable to enrollees or to their heirs 
or legatees who are less than twenty-one 
years of age or who are under a legal dis- 
ability shall be held in trust by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with use limited to emer- 
gency medical care and direct educational 
expenses, until such minor becomes of age 
or disability ceases.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JAMES A. HALEY, 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Roy A. TAYLOR, 
E. Y. Berry, 
GEORGE HANSEN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
PAUL FANNIN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (H.R, 678) to provide for 
the disposition of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Upper and Lower 
Chehalis Tribes of Indians in Claims Com- 
mission docket No. 237, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report. 

H.R. 678, as passed by the House, provided 
in section 3 that sums payable to minor en- 
rollees, their heirs or legatees, or enrollees 
suffering a legal disability shall be held in 
trust by the superintendent, Western Wash- 
ington Agency, until such minor becomes of 
age or the disability ceases. 

The Senate amended the bill to provide 
that payments to minor enrollees, their heirs 
or legatees, or enrollees under a legal dis- 
ability, shall be held in trust by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to be expended for the 
sole benefit of the beneficiary until he be- 
comes of age or the disability ceases. 

The effect of the House amendment is to 
prohibit the expenditure of such funds on 
behalf of a minor enrollee or those under 
legal disability until such minor becomes 
21 years of age or the disability ceases. On 
the other hand, the effect of the Senate 
amendment is to permit the expenditure of 
such funds for the sole benefit of the bene- 
ficiary until he becomes of age or the dis- 
ability ceases. 

The amendment agreed upon by the con- 
ferees clearly sets forth the intent of both 
the House and the Senate to permit the ex- 
penditure of sums payable to minor enrollees, 
their heirs or legatees, and those under legal 
disability, but limits such expenditures to 
emergency medical care and direct educa- 
tional expenses, until such minor becomes of 
age or the disability ceases. The language of 
the amendment adopted by the conferees 
prevents the expenditure of such funds ex- 
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cept for the purposes enumerated and pro- 
tects the beneficiaries from those individuals 
who could otherwise obtain such funds on 
behalf of the beneficiaries and apply the 
same to their own purposes. 

JAMES A. HALEY, 

Ep EDMONDSON, 

Roy A. TAYLOR, 

E. Y. Berry, 

GEORGE V. HANSEN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I assume the amendments that were 
adopted in conference were all germane 
to this bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. All the amendments 
are germane to the bill, and they were 
agreed upon unanimously by the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the con- 
ferees of this conference report before 
us today. I would particularly like to 
commend the House Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, which was 
kind enough to take the time and effort 
to provide the leadership in taking steps 
toward solving a problem which has be- 
come increasingly troubling. 

When these claims are settled, I am 
sure there is the hope in everyone of us 
that the money will be used in the most 
useful manner possible, and particularly 
in the instance of children and young 
people in making provision for their edu- 
cation and needed emergency medical 
attention. Too often in the past money 
has been carelessly used and the young 
people find themselves desiring an edu- 
cation with no money available. 

This conference report today is a ma- 
jor step toward helping the Indian young 
people of our Nation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks on the conference report just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
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following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 298] 

Abbitt Gallagher Quillen 
Adair Gardner Railsback 
Adams Goodell Rarick 
Addabbo Green, Oreg. Reinecke 
Anderson, Ill. Green, Pa. Resnick 
Ashley Hagan Riegle 
Barrett Halpern Rivers 
Blatnik Hansen,Idaho Ronan 
Bow Hansen, Wash. Sandman 
Brock Ichord St Germain 
Broomfield Jonas St. Onge 
Burton, Utah Jones, Ala. Scheuer 
Button Kelly Sikes 
Carey King, N.Y Sisk 
Casey Kupferman Smith, Iowa 
Cederberg Kyl Smith, N.Y. 
Cleveland Springer 
Conyers Landrum Stephens 
Corbett Leggett Taylor 
Culver Long, La. Tenzer 
Curtis Lukens Tiernan 
Daniels McDonald, Tuck 
Dent Mich. Uliman 
Derwinski Martin Utt 
Diggs Mathias, Md Vander Jagt 
Downing Michel Vigorito 

ulski Moorhead Wampler 
Edmondson Morse, Mass. Watkins 
Evans, Colo. Morton Watts 
Everett Multer Whalley 
Farbstein Nix Williams, Miss. 
Fino O'Hara, Mich. Willis 
Ford, Gerald R. O’Konski Wilson, Bob 
Fountain Olsen Wilson, 
Fulton, Tenn. Ottinger Charles H 
Galifianakis Pirnie olf 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 324 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL BY MIDNIGHT TO- 
NIGHT 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tonight to file a conference report on the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1968. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO MEET DURING THE 
SESSION OF THE HOUSE TODAY 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on House Administration be permitted to 
meet this afternoon during the session 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I said before upon one 
occasion that I would like to be present 
when this elections bill is considered by 
the Committee on House Administration. 
However, I am one of the House con- 
ferees of the conference committee on 
the foreign aid authorization bill, and 
the conferees on that bill are scheduled 
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to meet this afternoon, in an effort to- 
ward reaching agreement. I would like to 
see this conference report cleared so that 
we could then get to the consideration 
of the appropriation bill providing funds 
for the foreign aid program. With that 
out of the way perhaps we can adjourn 
sine die at some reasonable time. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I am 
constrained to object. e 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEETING OF 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to announce that should the House 
adjourn this afternoon by 4 o'clock, the 
Committee on House Administration will 
meet on the clean elections bill. 


HOWARD J. SAMUELS, OF NEW 
YORK, AN OUTSTANDING NOMI- 
NATION 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the President on his re- 
cent nomination of Howard J. Samuels, 
of Canandaigua, N.Y., to the position 
of Under Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce. Mr, Samuels is a constituent 
of mine, and I know the Nation will be 
well served when his enormous talents 
and energy are directed at the challenges 
of service within the administration. Mr. 
Samuels is a success story in himself. In 
fact, his success story is also the story of 
this country. His college thesis at MIT 
became the basis for a multimillion-dol- 
lar corporation in the field of plastic 
packaging. 

He also served with distinction on the 
battlefield during World War II, rising 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel at the 
age of 25. He has given unstintingly of 
himself to public and private organiza- 
tions, with interests covering good gov- 
ernment, education, employment, group 
relations, public health, philanthropy, 
and economic development. Mr. Samuels 
brings a freshness and vitality to Wash- 
ington that we can readily put to good 
use, and I know he will be a great under 
secretary. 


NATAL SALUTE TO UGANDA 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today the Government of Uganda cele- 
brates its fifth birthday. It is interesting 
to note that a hundred years before its 
independence date, the territory that is 
now Uganda was first penetrated by ex- 
plorers searching for the source of the 
Nile River. 

The United States enjoys friendly re- 
lations with Uganda and is encouraging 
the government in a program to increase 
agricultural production and to make use 
of the limited mineral resources of the 
country. 

The United States expects to see 
Uganda continue as a strong, self- 
assured, and independent nation, with 
democratic institutions which will fit 
local and national requirements. 

Just last week I had the pleasure of 
meeting with the Foreign Minister of 
Uganda, His Excellency Sam N. Odaka. 
Our discussion in depth covered many 
subjects, including the economic and po- 
litical situation of his country as well as 
the outlook for Africa as a whole. He left 
me with a continued feeling of optimism 
and confidence in Africa’s future. 

The Organization of African Unity, of 
which his country is a strong supporter, 
is a dominant force for the political and 
economic development of Africa. 

To President A. Milton Obote and to 
the Ugandan Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency E. Otema Allimadi, 
I extend the best wishes of the people of 
the United States, from my colleagues 
in the Congress, and my own personal 
good wishes for the success and pros- 
perity of Uganda in the future. 


BOMBING PAUSE IN NORTH VIET- 
NAM WOULD RELEASE 500,000 
MORE COMMUNIST TROOPS TO 
WAGE WAR AGAINST AMERICAN 
TROOPS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as I 
speak to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives here in Washington, a 
young marine is being buried in Chicago, 
a victim of the war in Vietnam. He was 
shot and killed in Vietnam. This young 
man was Pfc. Gregory Kasper, who was 
killed in action on September 25 at 
Quang Tri. The flag flies over the Capi- 
tol in his honor today. 

Mr. Speaker, I talked with his father 
yesterday. His father is a Chicago fire- 
man. Both the father and mother told me 
of their tremendous loss. But they also 
told me of their pride in the fact that 
their son had participated voluntarily in 
defending the freedom of his country. 

This Nation owes Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
Kasper an eternal debt of gratitude for 
the sacrifice their son and they have 
made for our Nation's survival. 

Mr. Speaker, as to those who have been 
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advising the President of the United 
States to pull out of Vietnam, I wish they 
had an opportunity to talk to these pa- 
triotic albeit grief-stricken parents. It is 
beyond the capacity of anyone to de- 
scribe fully their grief and the extent of 
their personal loss. But these two won- 
derful Americans and all of those in Edi- 
son Park who mourned the loss of Private 
First Class Kasper are a source of 
strength in their deep understanding of 
how high the stakes are in Vietnam for 
the survival of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I saw in this morning’s 
paper while flying to Washington an ar- 
ticle to the effect that Life magazine was 
going to reverse its position in supporting 
the war and will urge the President to 
order a pause in our bombings of North 
Vietnam in the hope that such a pause 
will bring about negotiations for peace. 

Mr. Speaker, at one time I also thought 
that we might consider a conditional 
pause until I had all the facts. I urged 
last May that we consider such a pause if 
the Communists would agree not to in- 
filtrate South Vietnam. I said at the time 
that if they refuse to negotiate, then we 
should use all of our resources to force 
them to the negotiating table. It became 
quickly apparent, however, that the 
Communist are determined to resist all 
efforts at negotiations and our Nation 
has no choice but to pursue the war with 
whatever steps are necessary to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

I hope that all of those who are urging 
a bombing pause, sincere as they are, 
will consider the fact that a bombing 
pause in North Vietnam would release 
500,000 more Communists to wage war 
against our soldiers. We are tying up one- 
half million Communist soldiers in North 
Vietnam with our present bombing 
policy. The fact is that 175,000 Commu- 
nist soldiers are tied up in the operation 
of antiaircraft batteries in anticipation 
of our aerial raids in North Vietnam. 

Another 300,000 are tied up in clean- 
ing up the damage that our airplanes and 
our bombers are causing in North Viet- 
nam. Let there be no mistake. These in- 
cessant American bombings by our 
American bombers in North Vietnam are 
keeping Hanoi’s best troops pinned down 
in the homeland. If the bombings should 
be stopped with no guarantee from the 
Communists that large troop transfers 
will not occur to South Vietnam, our 
casualties in Vietnam will mount meas- 
urably. 

It is ironic that with our most recent 
successes in North Vietnam and at a time 
when our soldiers and our military peo- 
ple can see the hope of victory over com- 
munism in Vietnam, the crescendo is 
growing in this country for us to stop the 
bombings; pull back, and even abandon 
our mission. I believe that we Americans 
ought to unite behind our President and 
let him use all the resources at our com- 
mand to get this war over with and be 
victorious as soon as possible. 

So, Mr. Speaker, as I pause here today 
to pay homage to a young marine named 
Gregory Kasper, who gave his life for his 
country, and I hope that those who are 
urging that we quit now when there is a 
Sanos for victory in Vietnam will recon- 

er. 
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President Johnson has said repeatedly 
he is willing to halt the bombing if the 
Communists will agree to freeze their 
positions and not infiltrate South Viet- 
nam during such a pause. The Commu- 
nists refuse to make such a pledge. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of the figures 
I have cited above—based on a reliable 
estimate from the highest sources in our 
Government—that a bombing pause in 
North Vietnam would release 500,000 
Communist troops against our soldiers in 
South Vietnam, I believe the President is 
most wise in pursuing his present policy. 
He has no choice but to continue until 
such time as the Communists are pre- 
pared to assure us that a pause in our 

not be a green light for 
move their forces into South 
for a massive attack against 


a 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of Co- 
lumbia day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
‘WHITENER]. 


AMEND THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (ALR. 
11395) to amend the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1965 authorizing 
the prosecution of a transit development 
program for the National Capital region 
and to further the objectives of the act 
of July 14, 1960, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill, and that it be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11395 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with section 204(c) of the Act of 
July 14, 1960 (40 U.S.C. 664 (e); 74 Stat. 540), 
section 3(b) of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1965 (40 U.S.C. 681; 79 Stat. 
664) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (b) The work authorized by this 
section shall be subject to the provisions. of 
the National Capital Transportation Act of 
1960, shall be carried out substantially in ac- 
cordance with the plans and schedules con- 
‘tained in the aforesaid report, as modified in 
the report of the Agency entitled ‘Revised 
‘Transit Development Program for the Na- 
tion’s Capital, 1967’, and shall be subject to 
the following:” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That the portion of section 3(b) of the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 1965 
(40 U.S.C. 682) which precedes paragraph (1) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) The work authorized by this section 
shall be subject to the provisions of the Na- 
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tional Capital Transportation Act of 1960, 
shall be carried out substantially in accord- 
ance with the plans and schedules contained 
in the aforesaid report, as modified in the 
report of the Agency entitled “Revised 
Transit Development Program for the Na- 
tion’s Capital, 1967”, and shall be subject to 
the following:? 


The committee 

agreed to. 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 11395 is to amend the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 
1965—79 Stat. 663—which authorized 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency to provide for the establishment 
of the system of rail rapid transit lines 
and related facilities described in the 
agency’s report entitled “Rail Rapid 
Transit for the Nation’s Capital, Janu- 
ary 1965.” 

H.R, 11395 would modify that system 
in two material respects: First, by add- 
ing a line to serve the new and rapidly 
growing concentration of Federal em- 
ployment in Southwest Washington, and 
second, by deleting the presently author- 
ized spur line to Columbia Heights which 
branches off the Connecticut Avenue 
route. 


amendment was 


BACKGROUND 


The National Capital Transportation 
Agency—hereinafter referred to as 
“NCTA”—was established by the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Act of 
1960-74 Stat. 537—which requires, in 
section 204(a), that the Agency shall 
prepare and may from time to time 
revise a transit development program for 
the transportation of persons within the 
National Capital region. Section 204(c) 
of the 1960 act provides that no part of 
the program may be carried out until 
expressly authorized by the Congress. 

Pursuant to recommendations con- 
tained in the NCTA report of January 
1965, entitled “Rail Rapid Transit for 
the Nation’s Capital,” Congress in the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 
1965—79 Stat. 663—authorized the pros- 
ecution of a transit development pro- 
gram for the National Capital region, 
consisting of a basic 25-mile system of 
rail rapid transit lines, stations, and 
related facilities. 

Since the present program was ap- 
proved on September 8, 1965, the Agency 
has moved forward with the general en- 
gineering and achitectural work on the 
authorized system: Its activities have 
included a continuing evaluation of the 
system in terms of its ability to distrib- 
ute passengers where they want to go 
downtown, its operating efficiency, and 
its revenue potential. 

Congress has each year appropriated 
funds to the NCTA for its operations, 
including funds to permit the start of 
engineering and other work preliminary 
to actual construction. 

Contracts have been negotiated with 
general engineering consultants and 
with architects to press ahead with the 
work to be done before detailed design 
and actual construction could be under- 
taken. A contract has been negotiated for 
a comprehensive program of soils test- 
ing to obtain information about subsur- 
face conditions essential to subway de- 
sign. 
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NCTA recently announced it had com- 
pleted, in a span of only 18 months, the 
aerial mapping, the base line control 
surveys, and the general plans—with the 
definitive calculated alinements and 
profiles—for those routes scheduled for 
early construction. In addition, directive 
drawings, design criteria, and standard 
construction specifications are complete. 

Also it announced its soils consultant 
had completed the current drilling pro- 
gram with respect to all elements of the 
system not involved in the proposed 
changes, and that subsurface conditions 
in Washington are not as unfavorable as 
rumor and speculation might indicate. 
With 440 test holes drilled, and with a 
test pit deep beneath Lafayette Park, 
NCTA has found acceptable water con- 
ditions, generally an alluvial soil, and in 
some part of the city excellent rock which 
pee be of advantage during construc- 

on. 

MODIFICATIONS HEREIN ARE BASED ON NEW 

TRAFFIC STUDIES 

The modification provided in HR. 
11395 are the result of further traffic 
studies and surveys directed by Congress 
to be made by NCTA. 

In the course of reviewing NCTA’s 
request for funds for 1966, the chairman 
and members of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Interior and 
Related Agencies expressed concern 
whether or not certain traffic or patron- 
age estimates of the Agency were suf- 
ficiently current or had been established 
by adequately sophisticated techniques. 
The Administrator was directed to ar- 
range for an independent, professional 
study of probable patronage. 

Pursuant thereto, the NCTA employed 
a consulting firm whom the NCTA Con- 
tractor Evaluation Board believed to be 
the most qualified and experienced orga- 
nization for this particular study requir- 
ing knowledge of the highway and transit 
planning, traffic estimation, traffic en- 
gineering, and city planning. 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDED MODIFICATIONS 
OF AUTHORIZED SYSTEM 
FINDING I. GROWTH IN SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 


The study for the NCTA showed that 
downtown traffic congestion in Washing- 
ton would not be alleviated by the au- 
thorized system to the extent that the 
Agency had expected. The Federal em- 
ployment center in Southwest Washing- 
ton proved to be a source of really tre- 
mendous patronage. The study found 
that large numbers would ride the rail 
system to G Street and then transfer to 
buses to complete their travel to the 
southwest. During the peak hour, at the 
12th and G Street station, 70 buses would 
be required, and at Eighth and G Street 
50 buses would be needed, to handle 
transfer traffic. Obviously, this would 
make traffic conditions worse than bet- 
ter. And fare splits with the bus com- 
pany would be greater than had been an- 
ticipated, thus reducing rail transit 
revenues. 

Since the present basic rapid rail 
transit system was approved, Southwest 
Washington between Capitol Hill and 
12th Street SW., has been experiencing a 
dramatic change. With the new public 
building program now underway and the 
Federal departments and agencies al- 
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ready located there—the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department 
of Transportation, NASA, and others— 
this is fast becoming the major center of 
Federal employment in the District of 
Columbia. 

This has been brought about by the 
extensive building program in South- 
west Washington—a program that in- 
cludes both Government buildings and 
private development which will include 
office buildings, stores, and a new hotel. 

In the Government center alone 
employment is expected to approach a 
population figure nearly as great as in all 
of downtown Baltimore. The new For- 
restal Building, which will be a sort of 
downtown Pentagon; the huge new head- 
quarters of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development; and the exten- 
sive population explosion brought about 
by the establishment of the Department 
of Transportation whose employees spill 
over into a half dozen new office build- 
ings in Southwest; NASA, HEW, USIA— 
these are the major Government estab- 
lishments in the area, but in point of 
numbers they represent just a few of the 
Government agencies which will eventu- 
ally be housed in this new exploding 
population center. 

EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH MALL AREA 


The startling present and projected 
employment figures for the Southwest 
area, which were not predicted when the 
basic system was approved, show the im- 
pact on transportation there. 


SOUTH MALL EMPLOYMENT 
Existing Projected 
(1967) (1980) 
Federal 
eee 9,700 11, 000 
Housing and Urban Development. 5, 600 
Health, Education, vel Welfare 8, 500 17, 000 
Department . eee 6, 400 
pepertment of Transport 3 880 
Smithsonian its 900 1, 000 
National a and Space 
Administration 2. 400 2. 400 
Miscellaneous — 6 7. 800 12, 300 
T 33, 500 68. 500 
LU ER RS ( 1,200 18, 800 
JT ̃ E E 35, 000 87, 000 


Prior to the 1965 act, NSTA’s planning 
for the basic system was predicated on 
employment estimates of the National 
Capital Planning Commission that in 
1980 there would be 46,000 jobs located in 
the Southwest area. Since then, the fore- 
cast has changed radically. By 1971 an 
estimated 85,000 workers will be travel- 
ing to and from their employment in 
Southwest. The area’s downtown day- 
time population will exceed the down- 
town populations in cities such as Se- 
attle, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore. 

Street traffic congestion is already 
severe in Southwest Washington, es- 
pecially during rush hours. Much of the 
parking area that was available when 
the present basic system was authorized 
has disappeared. Street congestion is ex- 
pected to be such a problem that in one 
report by traffic consultants the General 
Services Administration has been advised 
to delay a part of its public building pro- 
gram in Southwest until the subway 
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rapid transit service is in operation with- 
in the area. The Advisory Committee on 
Federal Buildings in the National Capi- 
tal Region has unanimously endorsed 
the recommended Southwest alinement, 
and urges its construction as part of the 
basic system at the earliest possible date. 
MODIFICATION NO. 1 


Accordingly, the National Capital 
Transportation Agency recommended to 
the Congress that the approved basic 
rapid rail transit system be revised to 
include service to the area south of the 
Mall in Southwest Washington between 
Capitol Hill and 12th Street SW.., as fol- 
lows: by continuing the presently au- 
thorized Benning route in subway, from 
Pennsylvania Avenue and D Street SE., 
west beneath D Street to the vicinity of 
12th Street SW., thence north along 12th 
Street to the vicinity of I Street NW., 
thence west along I Street NW., to a 
point where the line would connect with 
and become part of the already author- 
ized Pentagon route. The new alinement 
would include stations in the vicinity 
of the Capitol, Fourth and D Streets SW., 
Seventh and D Streets SW., 12th Street 
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and Independence Aveune SW., at the 

Federal Triangle along 12th Street NW., 

and at 15th and I Streets NW. 

FINDING H. DELETION OF COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 
SPUR 

The other significant finding of the 
NCTA recent traffic study raised serious 
questions concerning the economic justi- 
fication for the presently authorized 
Columbia Heights route. The data col- 
lected show it to be the weakest in the 
system, producing only an estimated 
3,100 passengers in its peak hour, instead 
of 6,700 originally forecast there. 

Further, this 3,100 peak-hour ridership 
estimate for Columbia Heights is far less 
than the projections for the other routes, 
as, for example, 6,900 for the Connecti- 
cut Avenue line, 17,100 on the Benning 
line, and 19,000 on the B. & O. Silver 
Spring line. 

This disparity between the Columbia 
Heights spur and the other routes is even 
more marked in the 24-hour estimates as 
shown in the following table submitted 
by the NCTA for the committee, based on 
the traffic studies and estimates referred 
to. 


TABLE 12-A.—ESTIMATED 1980 TOTAL, 24-HOUR MAXIMUM LOAD POINTS AND VOLUMES, AUTHORIZED SYSTEM 


Peak hour volume Total 


Route Location 44-hour 
In- Out- Total volumet 
bound bound 
Downtown subway. y Between Judiciary Sq. and 8th and 66. 31,900 6,500 38,400 225, 000 
B. & p 1 5 Spind Between Union Station and Judiciary Sg. . 19,000 3,200 22,200 126, 300 
Connecticut_........ - Between Calvert and Florida 3 „900 600 9,500 66,000 
Columbia ite . Between Belmont and Florida 3, 100 700 3,900 25, 700 
Connecticut int Columbia Heights. . Between Connecticut and 12th and G and K 9,100 8,700 17,800 109, 800 
ee Re Rae K Between Capitol and Judiciary Sq $ 4,800 21,800 128,200 
Pe, apna re SEITE RRS Fae Between 18th and H and 12th and G_......... 8,400 10,500 18,900 113,800 
1 Inbound plus outbound. 


Note: Figures may not total due to rounding. 


This volume of 3,100 peak-hour pas- 
sengers from Columbia Heights does 
not, states the NCTA, justify rail rapid 
transit for that area and does not justify 
the estimated Columbia Heights line 
construction cost of $56.5 million, the 
NCTA concluded. 

These NCTA studies show that trains 
from Columbia Heights would carry very 
few passengers as compared with trains 
from Connecticut Avenue, Benning, Sil- 
ver Spring, or from Virginia, and that 
actually many of the trains from Co- 
lumbia Heights would be operating al- 
most empty as compared with loaded 
trains from these other points. 

The NCTA, in testimony before your 
committee, questioned whether a $56 
million feeder subway—the Columbia 
Heights spur—should be built to do 
the job of feeder bus routes, and pointed 
to the large percent of riders using cross- 
town buses to get to the Columbia 
Heights line. With the deletion of the 
Columbia Heights spur, these riders could 
continue on the buses to the Connecticut 
Avenue line and get the benefit there of 
more frequent service which that line 
generates. 

The NCTA further testifies that there 
is another reason why the Columbia 
Heights spur should not be built, and 
that is that the needs of north-central 
Washington, including the Shaw urban 
renewal area, would be better and more 
efficiently served by the construction of 


an independent route in either the Sev- 
enth or 14th Street traffic corridor as part 
of an expanded regional rail system now 
being studied by the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority. The 
building of the Columbia Heights -line 
would foreclose this more desirable 
route. 

This further survey would appear to 
offer a more reasonable solution to the 
overall requirements insofar as the Co- 
lumbia Heights area is concerned and 
one which the Congress, in due course, 
can consider in lieu of now retaining in 
the presently authorized system any 
portion which the Congress has been ad- 
vised is not economically justified. 

MODIFICATION NO. 2 


In light of the foregoing, the National 
Capital Transportation Agency recom- 
mended to the Congress that the Colum- 
bia Heights route be deleted from the 
approved basic rapid rail transit system, 
the area in question to be served by cross- 
town and other feeder bus routes con- 
necting to the Connecticut Avenue and 
other lines. At the same time, the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority—regional organization successor 
to the NCTA—has underway studies of 
an independent route to serve the needs 
of this north-central Washington area. 


FINANCING THE MODIFICATIONS 


According to testimony presented to 
your committee, the NCTA studies show 
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that, in 1980, the system as modified by 
H.R. 11395, will attract an estimated 
12,000 more riders than the authorized 
system during the peak hour, about 
70,000 more riders daily, and some 22,- 
300,000 riders annually. The 1980 fore- 
casts also show that the modified system 
will carry a total of 153,800,000 riders, 
whereas the authorized system would 
carry only 131,500,000 riders in that year. 
This increase actually becomes apparent 
as early as 1974 when the full system goes 
into operation. In that year 131,700,000 
riders would be attracted to the modified 
system, compared to 113,000,000 on the 
authorized system. During the final 3 
years, 1971 to 1973, when only segments 
of the system are operable, the difference 
is relatively insignificant. 

Operating costs are not expected to be 
significantly different in the modified 
system from those for the authorized 
system, the NCTA testified. It expects 
that in 1980 the increased patronage on 
the modified system, as compared with 
the new traffic figures for the authorized 
system, would produce additional net 
annual revenue—after operating costs 
and payment for feeder buses—of ap- 
proximately $3.5 million. Applied to bond 
debt service expense and assuming an 
interest rate of 5% percent per annum, 
such added annual revenue would be suf- 
ficient to fund $55 million of added cap- 
ital costs over a 40-year period. 

This amount of additional revenue 
would more than cover the new increase 
in capital costs which would result from 
the recommended modifications, the 
NCTA testified. Its estimates indicate 
that the provision of service to Southwest 
Washington, as proposed and as outlined 
above, would increase the cost of the 
basic system at current prices by $98 
million. 

However, this would be reduced by 
$56.5 million—the cost of the deleted 
Columbia Heights spur—making the net 
increase of the system, in capital cost, to 
be $41.5 million, which NCTA officials 
testified can be financed from the addi- 
tional revenues generated by the modified 
system, as indicated. 

The total estimated capital cost of con- 
structing the system originally author- 
ized by Congress in 1965 was $431 mil- 
lion, exclusive of interest requirements, 
financed as follows: 

Source o funds 


Million 


system 


calation) 472. 5 
ENDORSEMENT OF PROPOSED REVISIONS 


Even before this proposed legislation 
was submitted to the Congress for intro- 
duction and consideration, the revised 
program had been studied and approved 
by 21 governing, regulatory, and plan- 
ning bodies and other organizations con- 
cerned—practically all the agencies 
affected. 

This action was taken as required by 
section 204(d) of the National Capital 
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Transportation Act of 1960, and the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency 
transmitted a draft copy of the revised 
transit development program 1967 re- 
port for review and comment to the 
various governing bodies, regulatory 
bodies, regional organizations, private 
transit companies and unions represent- 
ing their employees, and others specified 
in that section of the act. 

Following is a list of those endorsing 
the modified system: 

Local governing bodies: District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners, Montgomery County 
(Md.) Council, Prince Georges County (Md.) 
Commissioners, Arlington County (Va.) 
Board, Fairfax County (Va.) Board of Super- 
visors, Loudon County (Va.) Board of Super- 
visors, City of Alexandria (Va.) Mayor, Falls 
Church (Va.), City Council. 

Regulatory bodies: Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area Transit Commission. 

Planning bodies: Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority, Washington Subur- 
ban Transit Commission, Northern Virginia 
Tranportation Commission, National Capital 
Planning Commission, Council of Govern- 
ments, Northern Virginia Regional Planning 
Commission, Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, Federal City 
Council, National Capital Region Transpor- 
tation Planning Board. 

Transit companies: D.C. Transit System, 
Inc., Washington, Virginia and Maryland 
Coach Co., Inc. 

Unions: Amalgamated Transit Union (Lo- 
cal 689). 


Further, the proposed modification to 
add the line to serve Southwest Wash- 
ington has the strong support of two 
Committees within the executive branch 
of the Government having clear interests 
and responsibilities on which the modifi- 
cations bear significantly. 

One of these, the Southwest Area 
Transportation Committee, consists of 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Transportation, the Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration, and 
representatives of the Department of De- 
fense, Department of the Treasury, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and various 
official organizations having cognizance 
of planning, traffic movement, and re- 
lated matters on behalf of the District 
of Columbia, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The other committee, the Advisory 
Committee on Federal Buildings in the 
National Capital region, was created at 
the direction of the President early in 
1966 and consists of the Administrator of 
GSA as Chairman; the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense—Administration; the 
Engineer Commissioner, government of 
the District of Columbia; the Chairman, 
National Capital Planning Commission; 
the Chairman, Commission of Fine Arts; 
and the Administrator of NCTA. 

This Committee, charged with respon- 
sibility for developing and maintaining 
current and long-range plans for the 
provision of Federal office space in the 
National Capital region, and reporting 
its progress to the President, has noted 
the developing transportation problem 
in the Southwest. Unanimously, the Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution urging pro- 
vision of rapid rail transit service to the 
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Southwest area such as that under con- 
sideration today. 


CONCLUSION 


Your committee believes that the pro- 
posed modifications of the transit sys- 
tem, as reflected in H.R. 11395, are com- 
pletely justified. 

The addition of the line to serve the 
Southwest area of Washington is fully 
supported. Certainly, the needs of the 
Federal Government alone in this area 
are such that this service should be pro- 
vided as an acceleration of the author- 
ized system and as a necessary adjunct 
to the basic rapid rail system. 

Likewise, the committee supports the 
deletion of the Columbia Heights spur 
as not being economically justified ac- 
cording to the testimony presented, and 
for the other reasons offered by the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency. 

At the same time, the current studies 
being made by the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority—succes- 
sor to the NCTA—of the North-Central 
area of Washington, indicate further 
consideration will have to be given by 
the Congress to the needs of this area 
in the months ahead. Meanwhile, the 
Congress must proceed to enable the 
Agency to meet its other commitments 
and projected schedules. The approval 
of H.R. 11395 would effectuate this pur- 
pose, and your committee urges its 
adoption. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H.R. 11395, amends the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1965 authorizing 
the preparation of a transit development 
program for the Nationai Capital region 
and to further the objectives of the act of 
July 15, 1960: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with section 204(c) of the Act of 
July 14, 1960 (40 U.S.C. 664(c); 74 Stat. 540), 
section 3(b) of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1965 (40 U.S.C. 681; 79 Stat. 


Nate is hereby amended to read as to fol- 
ows: 

“SEC. 3(b). The work authorized by this 
section shall be subject to the provisions of 
the National Capital Transportation Act of 
1960, shall be carried out substantially in ac- 
cordance with the plans and schedules con- 
tained in the aforesaid report, as modified 
in the report of the Agency entitled ‘Revised 
Transit Development Program for the Na- 
tion’s Capital, 1967', and shall be subject to 
the following:” 


Stated simply, this proposed amend- 
ment of the authorized transit system 
for the Nation’s Capital alters the aline- 
3 of the authorized routes to provide 

or 

First. For full service to the new and 
fast growing Southwest complex of new 
Government buildings; 

Second. Service to the Hill; and 

Third. Elimination of a weak line that 
would be a burden on the entire system. 

Representing the National Capital 
Transportation Agency before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Walter J. McCarter, the Ad- 
ministrator, and a man recognized as the 
outstanding transit expert in the Nation, 
made some significant statements. I 
would like to quote him here as I believe 
that his own words will best explain the 
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need for H.R. 11395 to be approved by 
this body: 

With your permission, I should like first to 
report to you on the status of the authorized 
system, before urging the changes which I 
feel should be made, My background and 
experience of more than 45 years in the 
transit business, additional information not 
available when the 1965 plan was formulated, 
and some rather startling changes within the 
city of Washington, have all combined to 
produce my recommendations for change in 
that plan. I feel that you should have this 
report, and I believe that my report will be 
of assistance to you in reaching a decision 
about the changes. 

I was appointed Administrator of NCTA in 
May 1965, not long after this committee had 
approved NCTA’s Transit Development Pro- 
gram 1965. The legislation passed the House 
in July, the Senate in August, and on 
September 8, 1965, it was approved by the 
President (P.L. 89-173). Shortly thereafter, 
in October, Congress appropriated funds to 
permit the start of engineering and other 
work along the long path to actual construc- 
tion. 

In the course of reviewing our request for 
funds for 1966, the Chairman and Members 
of the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Interior and Related Agencies expressed 
concern whether or not certain traffic or 
patronage estimates of the Agency were 
sufficiently current or had been established 
by adequately sophisticated techniques. I 
was directed to arrange for an independent, 
professional study of probable patronage. 
This was welcome direction inasmuch as I 
felt that the results of the study would be 
of assistance to me in the review of the 1965 
plan which I knew I must make. I had 
doubts about some elements of the 1965 plan. 
Pursuant to this direction from the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, I arranged for 
a study by an outstanding firm of traffic 
engineers, 

At about the same time contracts were 
negotiated with highly competent general 
engineering consultants and with equally 
able architects to press ahead with the work 
to be done before detailed design and actual 
construction could be undertaken. A con- 
tract was negotiated for a comprehensive 
program of soil testing to obtain informa- 
tion about subsurface conditions essential 
to subway design. 

I am pleased to report that we have com- 
pleted, in a span of only 18 months, the 
aerial mapping, the base line control surveys, 
and the general plans—with the definitive 
calculated alignments and profiles—for those 
routes scheduled for early construction. In 
addition, directive drawings, design criteria, 
and standard construction specifications are 
complete, 

This brings me back to the traffic study. 
The results of the traffic study, the applica- 
tion of those results by the technicians, and 
my own judgment concerning their signifi- 
cance compel me to recommend the changes 
in plan which you are now considering. 

First, let me reassure you—the study of 
the traffic engineering firm (p. 64) indicated 
that Agency estimates of annual partonage 
were only 2½ percent high, and, in fact, that 
the Agency estimates of peak hour patronage 
had been low. 

There was an important difference between 
the conditions under which the Agency made 
its estimates of traffic for the authorized sys- 
tem and the conditions under which the 
traffic engineering firm made its later study. 
Where it had been necessary for the Agency 
to work without the assistance of local bus 
operators, the traffic engineering firm had 
the fullest cooperation from them. In con- 
sequence, they were able to conduct one of 
the largest origin and destination studies of 
bus riders ever conducted. 

Two significant findings resulted. First, 
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the Columbia Heights route proved to be 
the weakest in the system, producing an es- 
timated 3,100 passengers in its peak hour, 
instead of 6,700 originally forecast by the 
Agency. This volume of 3,100 does not jus- 
tify rail rapid transit, Parenthetically, let me 
say that there is another reason why the 
Columbia Heights line should not be built— 
and a reason why this action should be en- 
tirely acceptable to the community. We feel 
that the needs of north central Washington, 
including the Shaw Urban Renewal Area, 
would be better and more efficiently served 
by construction of an independent route in 
either the 7th or 14th Street traffic corridors 
as part of an expanded regional rail system 
now being studied by the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority. The building 
of the Columbia Heights line would fore- 
close this more desirable route. 

Second, the study showed that downtown 
traffic congestion would not be alleviated by 
the authorized system to the extent that 
the Agency had expected. The Federal em- 
ployment center in Southwest Washington 
proved to be a source of really tremendous 
patronage. We found that large numbers 
would ride the rail system to G Street and 
then transfer to buses to complete their 
travel to the Southwest. During the peak 
hour, at the 12th and G Street Station, 70 
buses would be required, and at 8th and G 
Street, 50 buses would be needed, to handle 
transfer traffic, Obviously, this would make 
traffic conditions worse rather than better. 
And fare-splits with the bus company would 
be greater than had been anticipated, thus 
reducing rail transit revenues. 

It was clear to me that system routing re- 
quired re-examination. Along with the pa- 
tronage figures and the traffic congestion 
problem there were operating characteristics 
of the authorized system which were not at- 
tractive to me. Working with the planning 
and engineering staff of the Agency, I con- 
cluded that the system should probably be 
changed in the fashion proposed in H.R. 
11395. To obtain patronage figures of the 
changed system, I directed the same traffic 
engineering firm to examine this system as 
they had the other. In that way I was able 
to obtain recent and able traffic 
studies for the system authorized in 1965, 
and for the system which contains my recom- 
mendations for change. 

These studies show that, in 1980, the modi- 
fied system will attract an estimated 12,000 
more riders than the authorized system dur- 
ing the peak hour, about 70,000 more riders 
daily, and some 22,300,000 more riders an- 
nually. Operating costs are not expected to 
be significantly different than those for the 
authorized system. Thus, we expect that in 
1980 the increased patronage on the modified 
system, when compared with the new traffic 
figures for the authorized system, would pro- 
duce additional net annual revenue—after 
operating costs and payment for feeder 
buses—of approximately $3.5 million. Applied 
to bond debt service expense and assuming 
an interest rate of 5% percent per annum, 
such added annual revenue would be suffi- 
cient to fund $55 million of added capital 
costs over a 40-year period. 

This amount of additional revenue would 
more than cover the net increase in capital 
costs which would result from the recom- 
mended modifications, Our estimates indi- 
cate that the provision of service to South- 
west Washington, as proposed, would in- 
crease the cost of the basic system at current 
prices by $98 million. This increase, however, 
would be reduced substantially by the $56.5 
million reduction which would result from 
deleting the Columbia Heights line. Thus, the 
net increase in capital cost is $41.5 million, 
which can be financed from the additional 
revenues generated by the modifications, 


The portions of Mr. McCarter’s testi- 
mony that I have just read to you do, I 
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believe, express the need to pass H.R. 
11395 today. 

I would, however, like to emphasize 
that H.R. 11395, while modifying the au- 
thorized transit system, does not call 
upon the Congress for additional funds. 
It merely asks us to approve route 
changes that will result in greatly im- 
proved transit service for the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to have the op- 
portunity to enthusiastically endorse 
H.R. 11395, which modifies the author- 
ized transit system approved by the Con- 
gress in 1965 for the Washington met- 
ropolitan area. 

This bill provides a most realistic ap- 
proach to one of the major transporta- 
tion problems which have developed in 
the District. The problem has been 
brought about by the extensive building 
program in Southwest Washington—a 
program that includes both Government 
buildings and private development which 
will include office buildings, stores, and 
a new hotel. 

In the Government center alone em- 
ployment is expected to approach a pop- 
ulation figure nearly as great as in all 
of downtown Baltimore. The new For- 
restal Building, which will be a sort of 
downtown Pentagon; the huge new head- 
quarters of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development; and the exten- 
sive population explosion brought about 
by the establishment of the Department 
of Transportation whose employees spill 
over into a half dozen new office build- 
ings in Southwest; NASA, HEW, USIA— 
these are the major Government estab- 
lishments in the area, but in point of 
numbers they represent just a few of 
the Government agencies which will 
eventually be housed in this new explod- 
ing population center. 

Most of the employees in this complex 
will come from Maryland and Virginia— 
well over two-thirds of them. The bal- 
ance will, of course, be residents of the 
District of Columbia. The parking facili- 
ties in these agencies will be at a mini- 
mum. During the peak hours, bus trans- 
fer from the Federal Triangle to South- 
west will involve between 70 and 100 
bus loads. 

I could go on and describe the almost 
frightening development of congestion 
in downtown Washington that we face if 
we do not authorize the new transit line 
as provided in H.R. 11395, to run down 
D Street through the Southwest area and 
connect with other lines of the transit 
system in such a way as to provide resi- 
dents of the entire region with quick, 
economical, and comfortable travel from 
home to office and return. 

It is my understanding that the net 
additional cost of this Southwest area 
line will be in the nature of $41 million 
more. However, I also understand that 
the increased number of riders of this 
line will provide sufficient revenue to ob- 
tain the amount necessary for debt 
amortization so that an equivalent 
amount of additional bonds can be sold 
to cover this extra cost. 

I earnestly commend this bill to my 
colleagues for favorable action. 

Mr, GUDE, Mr. Speaker, favorable ac- 
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tion on this legislation, H.R. 11395, today 
will go far toward the development of 
the strongest possible rapid rail transit 
system for the Washington metropolitan 
area. While I regret the deletion of a 
short line to the center city, I am con- 
vinced that the only way any District or 
suburban resident will ever enjoy any 
type of rail transit system is by planning 
and building a system that has the best 
chance of paying for itself. 

In a letter to Gen. Jackson Graham, 
general manager of the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Transit Authority, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1967, I expressed my concern with 
the need to serve the center city, and 
strongly recommended the future plan- 
ning to include a midcity line as part 
of the proposed regional system. I urged 
the Authority to give serious considera- 
tion to a maximum-service line connect- 
ing north-central Washington with 
downtown while providing equally direct 
access to the suburbs where many jobs 
are located. The Authority has assured 
me that they are giving such a route seri- 
ous and favorable attention. 

Addition of the Independence Avenue 
line, as provided here, will increase an- 
nual ridership of the entire system by 22 
million, thereby strengthening the 
system economically and making a sound 
base for future extensions to serve the 
city as well as the suburbs. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to voice my concern over the changes 
H.R. 11395 would make in Washington's 
projected subway system. The bill would 
authorize a new route to serve the rapidly 
expanding Southwest Washington area. 
I think this is a most necessary change, 
and one that will speed rush-hour trans- 
portation for the many thousands of em- 
ployees who will be pouring into an area 
that houses, among other things, the De- 
partments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and Transportation. I am doubtful 
about the wisdom of discontinuing plans 
to construct a route through the Colum- 
bia Heights area of the city. While the 
statistics presented by the Washington 
Metropolitan Transportation Agency in 
support of its proposal seem persuasive, 
the fact remains that there will now be 
no subway route servicing the low- 
income inner city area. In this time of 
urban discontent, when one of the chief 
problems is unemployment among ghetto 
residents, and unavailability of cheap 
and convenient mass transportation only 
aggravates this problem, it seems an in- 
appropriate and impolitic moment to 
eliminate the one subway line which 
would serve these people. WMTA has 
promised further studies of the issue and 
that special attention will be paid to 
urban renewal developments in the Shaw 
area. I urge the WMTA to take prompt 
action and not view today’s passage of 
H.R. 11395 as any kind of go-slow man- 
date. It is essential that we provide fast, 
accessible and reasonably priced trans- 
portation for our core-city residents. 
And the sooner the better. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. S er, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks on all District bills considered 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


AMEND SECTION 11 OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA LIFE IN- 
SURANCE ACT 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
10213) to amend the Life Insurance Act 
of the District of Columbia, approved 
June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1125). 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10213 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
11 of chapter II of the Life Insurance Act, 
approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1132), as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 35-410), is amended 
by adding at the end of the first paragraph 
thereof the following: “This paragraph shall 
not apply to an alien company which main- 
tains in the United States as required by law, 
assets held in trust for the benefit of the 
United States policyholders in an amount 
not less than the sum of its required capital 
deposit and the amount of its outstanding 
liabilities arising out of its insurance trans- 
actions in the United States.” 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 10213 is to amend section 
11 of chapter II of the Life Insurance Act 
of the District of Columbia (48 Stat. 
1125) to eliminate a technical provision 
which adversely affects alien life insur- 
ance companies operating in the District 
of Columbia. 

PRESENT LAW 

Title 35 of the District of Columbia 
Code includes the Insurance Code and 
chapter 4 thereof sets forth the District 
of Columbia Department of Insurance 
requirements with respect to life insur- 
ance companies. Section 34-410 of the 
District of Columbia Code, 1961 edition, 
prohibits an alien life insurance com- 
pany—that is, a life insurance company 
not domiciled in the United States— 
doing business in the District from in- 
culding in its advertising information as 
to its financial condition other than the 
capital stock and assets held by its U.S. 
branch. The total financial condition of 
such a company, as included in its an- 
nual report to the policyholders of its 
domicile, may be revealed in the District 
of Columbia only to the company’s 
policyholders in the District. This latter 
permission was granted these alien life 
insurance companies by amendment to 
this section in 1963 by Public Law 88-193 
(77 Stat. 347). 

Section 35-410 was again amended in 
1966, by Public Law 89-599 (80 Stat. 
705), which permitted life insurance 
companies in the District, both alien and 
domestic, to issue public announcement 
of their financial condition at any time, 
on a current basis rather than on the 
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basis of the data in its next preceding 
annual report to the District of Columbia 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

This latter amendment, constructive 
though it was and in the interest of the 
buying public, did not in any way 
alleviate the problem confronting these 
alien life insurance companies in the 
District of Columbia in not being allowed 
to inform the public, other than their 
own local policyholders, as to their com- 
plete financial condition. 

PROVISION OF THE BILL 


The bill H.R. 10213 is designed to elim- 
inate this problem, by relieving an alien 
life insurance company from that pro- 
hibition in all cases where such com- 
pany maintains in the United States, as 
required by law, assets held in trust for 
the benefit of its U.S. policyholders in 
an amount not less than the sum of 
its required capital deposit and the 
amount of its outstanding liabilities 
arising out of its insurance transactions 
in the United States. In short, this pro- 
posed amendment to section 35-410 of 
the District of Columbia Code would per- 
mit the public, policyholders, and pro- 
spective policyholders alike, the benefit 
of full information concerning the cap- 
ital stock and assets of an alien life in- 
surance company, when sufficient of 
these assets are held in trust in the 
United States for the proper protection 
of the U.S. policyholders. 

REASONS FOR LEGISLATION 


Your committee is informed that this 
bill will affect only eight alien insurance 
companies operating in the District of 
Columbia, all of which are domiciled in 
Canada. 

These companies are: 

The Canada Life Assurance Co., To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Confederation Life Association, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto, 
Ontario. 

The Great-West Life Assurance Co., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

The National Life Assurance Co., To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

North American Life Assurance Co., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

The Canadian companies are required 
by the laws of all the States in which 
they operate to maintain at all times in 
the United States, trusteed assets suffici- 
ent to meet their obligations to U.S. pol- 
licyholders, plus a required capital de- 
posit. In actual practice, your commit- 
tee is advised, the companies maintain 
deposits which substantially exceed these 
requirements. 

These companies naturally need to 
conduct a certain amount of advertis- 
ing in the United States if they are to 
compete on even terms with U.S. com- 
panies. The District Code, as it now 
stands, handicaps these companies in the 
conduct of their business in the District 
in that they are not permitted to adver- 
tise, publish, or give out their total finan- 
cial results as published in their annual 
reports. In fact, the present law can be 
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interpreted to prohibit an annual report 
being given to a prospective new policy- 
holder, even on request. Two or three 
States do have special requirements 
somewhat similar to those in the District. 
However, these States have adopted a 
simple routine which allows the Canad- 
ian companies to advertise total business 
figures without restriction. 

Practically all State laws, and those of 
the District, contain a prohibition 
against the use of misleading informa- 
tion in advertising, and properly so. But 
State insurance departments have not 
construed this provision as requiring 
any limitation on the publication of total 
business figures by the Canadian com- 
panies. The Canadian companies natu- 
rally prefer to be in a position to draft ad- 
vertisements in the United States which 
can be used nationwide. It is obvious that 
to make adjustments for an individual 
jurisdiction, as the District of Columbia, 
is a costly procedure, and should not be 
required unless some useful purpose is 
served thereby. 

Your committee is informed that Can- 
ada allows complete freedom to U.S. life 
insurance companies to advertise their 
total business figures. This situation ex- 
ists despite a requirement for the filing 
of figures of Canadian business similar 
to the treatment of the U.S. business of 
Canadian companies. Indeed, the extent 
of the Canadian operations alone of U.S. 
companies is rarely emphasized, and total 
business figures appear in substantially 
all publications. 

PUBLIC HEARING 


A hearing on this proposed legislation 
was conducted by Subcommittee No. 1 on 
October 2, 1967. At this time, testimony 
in favor of the bill was submitted by the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the District of Columbia 
Superintendent of Insurance, and spokes- 
men for the Life Insurance Association 
of America, the American Life Conven- 
tion, and the Sun Life Assurance Co., of 
Canada. No opposition was expressed to 
the enactment of the bill. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is the view of your committee that 
this bill, by allowing these Canadian life 
insurance companies, which maintain by 
law adequate trusteed assets in the 
United States, to use their total financial 
figures in promoting their operations in 
the District of Columbia, will result in 
permitting the companies’ prospective 
policyholders to obtain more informa- 
tion than is available to them under 
present law. This appears definitely to 
be in the public interest, and accordingly 
your committee strongly approves the en- 
actment of this proposed legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 
IN CERTAIN CIVIL ACTIONS 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 6527) 
to amend title 12, District of Columbia 
Code, to provide a limitation of actions 
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for actions arising out of death or injury 

caused by a defective or unsafe improve- 

ment to real property. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 6527 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 

SECTION 1. (a) Chapter 3 of title 12 of the 
District of Columbia Code (relating to limita- 
tion of actions) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

“§ 12-310. Actions arising out of death or in- 
ury caused by defective or un- 
safe improvements to real prop- 
erty. 

“(a)(1) Except as provided in subsection 
(b), any action— 

“(A) to recover damages for— 

“(i) personal injury, 

“(ii) injury to real or personal property, 
or 

(Ii) wrongful death, 
resulting from the defective or unsafe con- 
dition of an improvement to real property, 
and 

(B) for contribution or indemnity which 
is brought as a result of such injury or death, 
shall be barred unless the action is com- 
menced before the period specified in para- 
graph (2) has elapsed. 

“(2) The period referred to in paragraph 
(1) is— 

“(A) two years from the date such injury 
or death occurred, or 

“(B) four years from the date the im- 
provement was substantially completed. 
whichever occurs first. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, an 
improvement 

“For purposes of this subsection, an im- 
provement to real property shall be consid- 
ered substantially completed when— 

“(A) it is first used, or 

“(B) it is first available for use after 
having been completed in accordance with 
the contract or agreement covering the im- 
provement, including any agreed changes to 
the contract or agreement, 
whichever occurs first. 

“(b) The limitation of actions prescribed 
in subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) any action based on a contract, ex- 
press or implied, or 

“(2) any action brought against the person 
who, at the time the defective or unsafe 
condition of the improvement to real prop- 
erty caused injury or death, was the owner 
of or in actual possession or control of such 
real property.” 

(b) The table of sections for such chap- 
ter 3 is amended by adding at the end the 
following new item: 

“§ 12-310. Actions arising out of death or 
injury caused by defective or 
unsafe improvements to real 
property.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by section 1 
of this Act shall apply only with respect to 
actions brought after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out “That”. 

On page 2, strike out lines 14 through 22 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“shall be barred unless in the case where 
injury is the basis of such action, such in- 
jury occurs within the five-year period be- 

on the date the improvement was 
substantially completed, or in the case where 
death is the basis of such action, either such 
death or the injury resulting in such death 
occurs within such five-year period. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, an 
improvement”. 

On page 3, between lines 16 and 17, strike 
out 8“. 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 6527 is to provide a limi- 
tation on the period of time during which 
an action may be brought to recover 
damages, contribution, or indemnity, 
against architects, designers, engineers, 
or contractors on the ground of a defec- 
tive or unsafe condition of an improve- 
ment to real property. At the present 
time in the District of Columbia there is 
no limitation as to the period of liability 
of an architect, engineer, or contractor 
for a defective or unsafe condition in an 
improvement to real property. Thus, 
such parties may become defendants in 
a suit brought by a person who sustains 
a personal injury in a building which 
was built 25 or even 50 years ago. The 
only limitation applying in such case un- 
der District of Columbia law is that such 
an action must be brought within 3 years 
after the date of the cause of action 
accrues. 

The bill, H.R. 6527, as amended, and 
reported by your committee, would re- 
quire that such an action would be 
barred unless it is brought within 5 years 
from the date the improvement to real 
property was substantially completed. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


In recent years there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of ac- 
tions for the recovery of damages, con- 
tribution, or indemnity, for injury to 
property or persons or wrongful death 
against architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors, based upon a defective or un- 
safe condition of an improvement to real 
property. 

The District of Columbia, as was the 
case in the States, has no statute of 
limitations relating to such actions. 
Architects who design buildings or im- 
provements to real property, engineers 
who design and install equipment, or 
contractors, who build the improvements 
under rigid inspection and conformity 
with building codes, may find themselyes 
named as defendants in such damage 
suits many years after the improvement 
was completed and occupied. 

Comparatively, modern architecture, 
engineering, and construction, with the 
new techniques, technology, and meth- 
ods, may give the appearance of defec- 
tive or unsafe conditions to older struc- 
tures which conditions may be used as a 
basis for such damage suits. In such 
cases, the architectural plans used may 
have been discarded, copies of building 
codes in force at the time of design or 
construction may no longer be in exist- 
ence, and the persons who were indi- 
vidually involved may have deceased or 
may not be located. The purpose of the 
law is to provide a reasonable time and 
opportunity for a person who has suf- 
fered injury or damages to bring an ac- 
tion. To permit the bringing of such 
actions without any limitation as to time 
places the defendant in an unreasonable 
position if not imposing the impossibility 
of asserting a reasonable defense. 

At hearings before your committee, 
specific cases were mentioned to illus- 
trate the need for the pending legisla- 
tion. In one case an architectural firm 
designed an auditorium which was built 
in 1928. In 1965, a visitor to the audito- 
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rium fell on the stairway and was in- 
jured. Her allegation in a suit for dam- 
ages against the owner was that her in- 
jury was due to the improper location of 
a handrail. The owner of the building, in 
turn, filed suit against the architect for 
alleged negligence in designing the stair- 
way and handrail. Thus, 38 years after 
the completion of the construction the 
architectural firm is now defending itself 
against a $50,000 lawsuit. 

In another instance an engineering 
firm designed a grain elevator which was 
built in 1934. The elevator was destroyed 
by an explosion in 1957. In 1959, the 
owner sued the engineer for $250,000 al- 
leging that the explosion was due to 
errors in the design of the ventilation 
system. 

In the first case, none of the archi- 
tects involved in the design of the audi- 
torium is alive today but the architec- 
tural firm is being sued. The plans, speci- 
fications, and contracts may have been 
lost or destroyed. Old building codes, es- 
sential to the defense cannot be found. 
In the grain elevator case, the plaintiff 
in effect alleged that the engineer should 
have created in 1934 a ventilation system 
based on 1959 standards and technology. 

Architects, engineers, and contractors 
have no control over an owner whose 
neglect in maintaining an improvement 
may cause dangerous or unsafe condi- 
tions to develop over a period of years. 
They cannot prevent an owner from us- 
ing an improvement for purposes for 
which it was not designed. Nor can they 
prevent the owner of a building from 
making alterations or changes which 
may, years afterward, be determined un- 
safe or defective and appear to be a part 
of the original improvement. 

Your committee believes that as a mat- 
ter of good law, in fairness and equity to 
the architect, designer, engineer and 
builder, it is proper to enact legislation 
such as H.R. 6527 to establish a reason- 
able time limit within which suits for 
damages alleging defective or unsafe 
conditions, attributable to their actions, 
can be brought. 

STATE ENACTMENTS 


The problem which this legislation is 
designed to remedy has been recognized 
throughout the United States. Since 
1960, 30 States have enacted statutes of 
limitation similar to that proposed in this 
bill. In addition, the legislatures in 10 
other States are considering such legis- 
lation. Your committee finds that the 
provisions of the bill are reasonably com- 
ssid to legislation enacted in the 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The bill as introduced provided that 
any action to recover damages for per- 
sonal injury or injury to real or personal 
property, or for wrongful death or for 
contribution or indemnity as a result of 
injury or death, such action must be 
commenced within 2 years after the date 
of the injury or death and that the cause 
of action must have accrued within 4 
years of the date the improvement to the 
real property was substantially com- 
pleted. The Committee amendment other 
than technical changes, was directed to- 
ward having the terms of the bill har- 
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monize with the existing provisions of 
law on limitations of actions—District of 
Columbia Code, section 12-301—and to 
extend the time from 4 to 5 years after 
the date of substantial completion of the 
improvement during which period a 
cause of action might accrue. 

The effect of this amendment is that 
if a cause of action accrues at any time 
up to and including the last day of the 
5-year period from the date the improve- 
ment was substantially completed, an 
action in damages for injury to real or 
personal property could be filed within 
3 years—District of Columbia Code, sec- 
tion 12-301(3)—in the case of personal 
injury an action could be filed within 3 
years—District of Columbia Code, sec- 
tion 12-301(8)—and in the case of 
wrongful death, an action could be filed 
within 1 year—District of Columbia 
Code, section 16-2702. 

For the establishment of the date on 
which the time limitation was to begin 
to run, the bill provides that the term 
“substantially completed” shall mean, 
first, the date on which the improvement 
is first used or, second, the date on which 
the improvement is first available for 
use, whichever occurs first. In the first 
case, the owner of an improvement may 
desire to use the property before com- 
pletion of all details required under the 
contracts or agreements between the 
parties involved in the design and con- 
struction. The 5-year limitation would 
begin to run from the date of such first 
use by the owner. 

In the second case, the owner for rea- 
sons of his own convenience, may delay 
use of the improvement for some period 
after physical completion. The 5-year 
limitation would begin to run on such 
date as the owner and other parties 
agreed that the improvement had been 
completed in accordance with all con- 
tracts or agreements concerning it, in- 
cluding any agreed changes. 

The limitation on actions provided in 
the bill does not apply to or affect the 
owner’s contract or the warranties of an 
architect, contractor, or engineer in rela- 
tion to the improvement. Similarly, the 
limitations do not apply to any action 
which may be brought against the owner 
or person in actual possession or control 
of such improvement for injury or death 
because of a defective or unsafe condi- 
tion in the improvement. 

The terms of the bill apply only to 
those actions which are brought follow- 
ing the date of enactment, thus pre- 
serving any existing actions. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


At committee hearings, your commit- 
tee received testimony and statements 
from representatives of organizatiens 
whose members were interested in the 
legislation. Among those organizations 
represented at the hearing were the fol- 
lowing: The Potomac Valley Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects; 
Associated Builders and Contractors, 
Metropolitan Washington Chapter; the 
Washington Building Congress; the 
Washington Metropolitan Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects; the 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers; the Consulting Engineers’ Coun- 
cil of the United States for Metropolitan 
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Washington; and the District of Colum- 
bia Society for Professional Engineers. 

The report of the Commissioners for 
the District of Columbia on H.R. 6527 
was presented by a representative of the 
office of the Corporation Counsel for the 
District of Columbia who indicated that 
the Commissioners had no objections to 
the legislation. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to support H.R. 
6527, to establish a limitation on the pe- 
riod of time during which an action may 
be brought in the District of Columbia 
to recover damages, contribution or in- 
demnity against architects, designers, en- 
gineers, or contractors on the ground of 
a defective or unsafe condition of an im- 
provement to real property. This measure 
is identical in intent to my bill, H.R. 
11544. 

The proponents of this bill, and others 
engaged in the building industry in the 
District of Columbia and Maryland, have 
discussed with me the difficulties which 
they now face in the absence of any stat- 
ute of limitations. Recent decisions of 
the courts have placed an extreme bur- 
den upon architects, engineers, builders, 
and all engaged in construction. They 
may be liable for their actions many 
years after completing their work, long 
after essential witnesses and records may 
have become unavailable, and long after 
technical advances may have made their 
prior work difficult or impossible to de- 
fend, although the practices may have 
been entirely proper and reasonable when 
undertaken. 

This bill would both protect the build- 
ing industry and continue reasonable 
protections for injured parties. A sensi- 
ble time is allowed for commencement 
of an action, and even following the pe- 
riod of limitation the injured party could 
bring a claim against the owner or other 
person in control of the property. Thus 
this bill balances the interest of all con- 
cerned in a way very similar to laws re- 
cently enacted by a majority of the 
States. 

I wish to commend the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee for its prompt con- 
sideration of this legislation, and fully 
support its passage today. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO EXEMPT PUBLIC INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS FROM 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UN- 
MEO YMENT COMPENSATION 
A 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 9059) 
to amend the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Act to pro- 
vide that employer contributions do not 
have to be made under that act with 
respect to service performed in the em- 
ploy of certain public international orga- 
nizations, and ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill 
and that it be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would just like to ask if 
these public international organizations 
as defined in the bill deserve this protec- 
tion; and whom are we doing a favor— 
the employees of the organization—by 
keeping them outside the laws of our un- 
employment compensation; or are we 
doing them a disfavor? 

I understand that it is the FAO and 
the ILO and the U.N. Information Cen- 
ter that are left. But try as I will, from 
the reading of the reports of the depart- 
ments and the committee report, I am 
honestly not sure whether we are doing 
these employees—and I suppose that 
they are US. citizens working for 
these organizations—a favor by keep- 
ing them out of our unemployment com- 
pensation laws; or whether we are doing 
a disfavor to U.S. citizens who might be 
working in this information center of 
the U.N., for example. 

I well realize that there is a question 
of reciprocity with other countries. Our 
employees, for example, who work in a 
similar organization in Geneva, may 
come under a similar Swiss law. 

But I wonder if the gentleman, under 
my reservation of objection, would take 
the time to explain the pressure for this 
kind of legislation. I realize it has been 
requested by our Department of State— 
and they do not always come through 
to me loud and clear. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DOWDY. This bill came at the re- 
quest of the Department of State. Usual- 
ly these things are handled by treaty. 
Most of the organizations, situated as 
these are, are exempt by treaty. 

I believe there are only two such in- 
ternational organizations located in the 
United States; one of them is the United 
Nations organization in New York and 
the Pan-American Union, of course, lo- 
cated here in Washington. These offices 
here in Washington are regional offices 
of other international organizations and 
it just puts them in the same position 
as other international organizations that 
are already exempt. They are presently 
exempt from other taxation and all this 
does is to exempt them from registering 
and from the payment of this particular 
tax in the District of Columbia. There 
are only 75 or 100 people involved. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, would the 
gentleman advise the Members whether 
this is in his opinion, and I respect his 
opinion, is a favor or a disfavor to a U.S. 
citizen who might be working for one of 
these international organizations in the 
District of Columbia? In other words, 
they are employees and they should have 
the right to unemployment compensa- 
tion. I would just appreciate the gentle- 
man’s candid opinion. Do I understand 
we are only doing here what has been 
done for others by treaty? 

Mr. DOWDY. I made no inquiry about 
how many of these 75 to 100 people who 
are involved are U.S. citizens and how 
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many are foreign nationals. I would ex- 
pect that at least part of them and may- 
be all of them are foreign nationals. 
Perhaps they would be sent back home 
if their connection with these offices was 
discontinued. 

Mr. HALL. I can see why it would be an 
advantage to exempt a foreign national 
working here from the U.S. unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. But it would 
strike me that the shoe has to apply also 
to the other foot—of the U.S. citizen— 
but apparently that information is not 
available. 

Will the gentleman further advise the 
House, under this reservation, whether 
or not we are simply putting into law 
what the President has already done 
under his Executive order anyway, as 
far as these employees are concerned, 
and as far as exempting those employees 
from unemployment compensation is 
concerned? 

Mr. DOWDY. I cannot answer for 
these two or three small regional offices. 
All other international organizations are 
exempt, of course, by treaty, and that 
would be carried out by Presidential 
action. I do not know that there is any 
order. I think not. If it were handled by 
Presidential order, this bill probably. 
would not be called for. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not want 
to press too deeply. Does the gentleman 
or his staff know if these people are 
presently covered by Executive order and 
thereby exempt? 

Mr. DOWDY. As I have said, this ac- 
tion is requested by the State Depart- 
ment. It does the same thing in respect 
to the employees concerned as we do with 
respect to congressional employees. Em- 
ployees in our congressional offices are 
exempt. 

Mr. HALL. I am sorry. I did not hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWDY. I say the employees in 
our congressional offices are likewise 
exempt. At least the employees in our 
offices are not subject to unemployment 
compensation taxes. The proposition 
with reference to the offices concerned in 
the bill is similar. 

Mr. HALL. Of course, there is a differ- 
ent reason for that, I am sure the 
gentleman will agree with me. There is 
the question of tenure, the right of 
Capitol Hill appointment, et cetera, et 
cetera, separation without pay, and 
serving at the pleasure of the individual 
Representatives of the people. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas if the United 
Nations Information Center referred to 
here is the U.S. branch of the Informa- 
tion Center of the United Nations, or is 
this the United Nations Information 
Center located in New York? 

Mr. DOWDY. It is my understanding 
that it is a regional office of the United 
Nations. In other words, these three— 
the United Nations Information Center, 
the International Labor Organization, 
and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion—have mere regional offices here in 
Washington. They are regional offices of 
an organization that is located elsewhere. 
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The International Labor Organization 
and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion I think are not even located in the 
United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Are U.S. employees of the 
United Nations exempt from taxes, or 
does not the story go this way, that they 
pay taxes to the U.S. Government and 
are then reimbursed by the United Na- 
tions? Does the gentleman have any 
knowledge on this subject? 

Mr. DOWDY. It is my understanding 
that those employees are exempt from 
income taxes. But this bill relates only 
to unemployment compensation taxes in 
the District of Columbia. That is all this 
relates to. 

Mr. GROSS. Only to unemployment 
taxes? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is correct. That is 
all this relates to. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I would 
like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Texas whether or not the International 
Labor Organization is one of those which 
would be so exempt. 

Mr. DOWDY. That organization has 
a regional office here in the District of 
Columbia, and they would be exempt 
from payment of District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation taxes. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Am I to 
understand further that the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, its regional 
office acting as an employer, seeks to 
exempt its employees from the with- 
holding or payment of unemployment 
compensation taxes? 

Mr. DOWDY. Our request came from 
the State Department. I assume the State 
Department was requested by these or- 
ganizations to get the exemption for 
them, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that this is being done by Exec- 
utive order, we are merely legalizing 
that action. Since it is done in other and 
similar situations by treaties, therefore 
we must presume that the action is taken 
in the interest of equity and justice. I 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill, H.R. 9059, which is re- 
quested by the State Department, is to 
exempt certain public international or- 
ganizations, which have headquarters or 
regional offices in the District of Colum- 
bia, from registering with the District 
of Columbia. Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board and from the payment of 
the unemployment compensation tax re- 
quired by the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Act—District 
of Columbia Code, title 46, section 301. 

The international organizations ex- 
empted by the bill would be those desig- 
nated by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent as entitled to enjoy the privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities provided 
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under the International Organizations 
Immunities Act—22 U.S.C. 288-288f-1. 

Section 288 of that act defines an “in- 
ternational organization” as “a public 
international organization in which the 
United States participates pursuant to 
any treaty or under the authority of any 
act of Congress authorizing such par- 
ticipation or making an appropriation 
for such participation, and which shall 
have been designated by the President 
through appropriate Executive order as 
being entitled to enjoy the privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities provided” in 
the United States Code. 

Under the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act, it is further pro- 
vided that where the United States par- 
ticipates in a public international or- 
ganization either by treaty or by act of 
Congress authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, the President may designate 
that organization as being entitled to 
certain privileges and immunities, such 
as exemption from payment of taxes, in- 
violability of its records and property, 
and exemption of its non-American em- 
ployees from U.S. income taxes, and 
from process as to their official actions. 

PRESENT SITUATION 


The State Department has advised 
your committee that with the exception 
of the United Nations organization, 
located in New York City, and the Pan- 
American Union, located in Washington, 
most public international organizations 
have their headquarters abroad, in 
Geneva, Switzerland, or other locations. 
However, some of these organizations do 
have small regional offices in Washing- 
ton, which act as clearinghouses for in- 
formation channeled to their main 
offices abroad, 

Many such public international or- 
ganizations with regional offices in the 
District, such as the International Bank 
for Construction and Development, are 
already exempt by treaty from local 
taxes. 


There are only a few very small 
regional offices in the District not so 
exempt, as the United Nations Informa- 
tion Center, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, employing a total of 
but 75 to 100 persons. 

H.R. 9059 would give these remaining 
public international organizations the 
Same exempt status as others now en- 
joy, and your committee recommends 
the bill be approved by the House. 

ENDORSEMENT OF LEGISLATION 

Not only is the bill urged by the State 
Department but it is approved by the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and by the Federal Bureau 
of the Budget. No opposition to the bill 
has been expressed to your committee. 

Letters from the State Department 
and the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners on behalf of this proposed legis- 
lation are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: There is transmitted 

herewith for the consideration of the Con- 


gress proposed legislation to amend the 
“District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
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pensation Act, As Amended”, Public Law 424, 
87th Congress. The proposed amendment 
would exempt certain public international 
organizations having a headquarters or 
regional office in the District of Columbia 
from the payment of an excise tax to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The proposed amend- 
ment would not involve additional expense 
to the United States nor would the proposed 
amendment in any way diminish, abridge or 
weaken the right or power of the United 

States to safeguard its security. 

The provision proposed to be added by the 
amendment would have the following effect: 

Section T would exempt from the cover- 
age of the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, As Amended, serv- 
ices performed after April 1, 1962 in the em- 
ploy of public international organizations 
designated by Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent as being entitled to the benefit of the 
International Organizations Immunities Act, 
Public Law 291—79th Congress, 59 Stat. 669, 
22 U.S.C. 288. The provision would exempt 
the designated public international organiza- 
tions from the requirement of registering 
with the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board and from paying 
the unemployment compensation tax re- 
quired by the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, As Amended. 

A similar communication is being sent to 
the President of the Senate. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposal to 
the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nicholas deB. KATZENBACH, 
Acting Secretary. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, June 20, 1967. 

Hon. JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MCMILLAN: The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia have for report 
H.R. 9059, 90th Congress, a bill “To amend 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act to provide that employer 
contributions do not have to be made under 
that Act with respect to service performed 
in the employ of certain public internation- 
al organizations.” The purpose of this bill 
is to exempt from coverage of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
services performed after April 1, 1962 in the 
employ of public international organizations 
designated by Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent as being entitled to the benefits of the 
International Organizations Immunities Act. 

The bill amends section 1(b)(5) of the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act (D.C. Code, sec. 46-310(b) (5)), 
by adding at the end thereof a new clause 
(T), and its passage would have the effect 
of relieving designated public international 
organizations from the requirement of reg- 
istering with the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Board and from 
paying the unemployment compensation tax 
required by such Act. 

The Commissioners offer no objection to 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 

The Commissioners have been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that, from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program, 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 

President, Board of Commissioners, 

District of Columbia. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 9059 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (b)(5) of section 1 of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 46-301 (b) (5)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of clauses (P) and (R) and inserting at the 
end of such clause a semicolon, and 

(2) by adding after clause (S) the following 
new clause: 

“(T) service performed after April 1, 1962, 
in the employ of a public international 
organization designated by the President as 
entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities provided under the Inter- 
national Organizations Immunities Act (22 
U.S.C. 288-288f-1) .” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY ACT 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 11638) to 
amend title II of the act of September 19, 
1918, relating to industrial safety in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11638 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
II of the Act of September 19, 1918 (D.C. 
Code, secs. 36-431—36-442) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 2 of such title (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-432) is amended— 

(A) by striking out in paragraph (a) “in- 
dustrial employment, place of employment,” 
and 1 in lieu thereof “place of em- 
ployment”, and 

(B) by striking out in paragraph (d) “in- 
dustrial”. (2) Section 3 of such title (D.C. 
Code, sec. 36-433) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“To promote the safety of persons employed 
in buildings or other structures, such rules, 
regulations, and standards may require, 
without limitation, changes in the perma- 
nent or temporary features of such buildings 
or other structures.” 

(3) Section 6 of such title (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-436) is amended by striking out “: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Board” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “. Any 
decision of the Board denying a variation 
from any such rule or regulation may be 
made only after the Board has afforded the 
employer requesting such variation a reason- 
able opportunity for a public hearing. Such 
decision shall be subject to review by the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals under 
section 11-742 of title 11 of the District of 
Columbia Code. The Board”. 

(4) Section 12 of such title (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-442) is amended by striking out “more 
than $300, or by imprisonment of not exceed- 
ing ninety days. Prosecutions for violations 
of this title shall be in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on information filed in 
the police court of the District of Columbia” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“less than $100 or more than $1,000, or by 
imprisonment of not more than ninety days. 
Prosecutions for violations of this title shall 
be in the name of the District of Columbia 
on information filed in the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of General Sessions.” 

Sec. 2. Section 11-742 (a) of title 11 of the 
District of Columbia Code is amended— 
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(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (9), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”, and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (10) the 
following new paragraph: 

(11) decisions of the Minimum Wage and 
Industrial Safety Board made under section 
36-436 denying a request for a variation from 
a rule or regulation of that Board.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 11638 is to provide for a more 
general application of the rules and reg- 
ulations of the safety code of the District 
of Columbia for the protection of em- 
ployees in places of employment. 

Industrial safety provisions of existing 
law were added to the minimum wage 
act by the act of October 14, 1941— 
55 Stat. 738; District of Columbia Code 
36-431, and the following: Following this 
enactment, the law was construed to ap- 
ply safety standards in places of employ- 
ment in the District of Columbia except 
in the Federal and the District of Co- 
lumbia government establishments. The 
act was interpreted to give the Industrial 
Safety Board the power to establish rea- 
sonable standards of safety for the pro- 
tection of life and health of employees, 
to conduct inspections and investiga- 
tions, to enforce reasonable standards, 
and to cite employers for any violations 
of provisions of the act or for violation of 
rules and regulations. 

From the date of enactment until 1964, 
the provisions of the act were interpreted 
as applying generally to places of private 
employment in the District of Columbia. 
However, in 1964 the Corporation Coun- 
sel of the District of Columbia rendered 
an opinion which limited the application 
of the provisions of the act to the regu- 
lation of safety conditions in “industrial” 
places of employment, such as manufac- 
turing plants and building construction. 

The amendments proposed in H.R. 
11638 are designed to restore the general 
application of safety rules and regula- 
tions and the jurisdiction of the Indus- 
trial Safety Board to enforce the safety 
code generally in places of private em- 
ployment in the District of Columbia. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE PRESENT LAW 


Because of the interpretation placed 
on existing law by the Corporation Coun- 
sel in 1964, the great majority of em- 
ployees in the District do not receive the 
benefit of the reasonable rules and regu- 
lations relating to safety in their places 
of employment. It is estimated that only 
approximately 16 percent of all such 
privately employed persons are now 
covered by provisions of the Industrial 
Safety Act. More than 100,000 employees 
engaged in employment in hotels, restau- 
rants, retail establishments and in offices 
are now excluded from any coverage or 
protection under the safety code. 


WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES 

The bill, H.R. 11638, amends the exist- 
ing law by striking out the term “indus- 
trial” in the definitions carried in the 
present law so as to make the provisions 
of the act apply generally to all usual 
places of private employment. The bill 
also provides that safety standards, rules 
and regulations apply without limitation 
to changes in the permanent or tem- 
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porary features of places of employment. 
This is necessary, since buildings which 
may have been altered or may have had 
additions or which may have only tem- 
porary provisions made for use by em- 
ployees should be covered by the act. Em- 
ployees located in such circumstances 
should receive equal safety protection. 

The bill also amends the provisions of 
existing law relating to applications filed 
by an employer for a variation from a 
provision of the safety code rules and 
regulations. In the application of the 
safety code, the Industrial Safety Board 
regulations may be such as to indicate a 
violation of the regulations in the strict 
sense of the safety code. Occasionally, 
such strict application actually accom- 
plishes little or nothing insofar as em- 
ployee safety is concerned and may work 
a substantial hardship upon the em- 
ployer. In such situation, the Board, on 
application from the employer, may 
grant a variance relieving the employer 
from strict application of the rules and 
regulations. 

When the Board receives such an ap- 
plication from an employer, the Board 
has the discretion to hold a hearing if 
it so desires. However, the employer is 
not entitled, as a matter of right, to any 
hearing before the Board for the purpose 
of presenting his case. The bill amends 
present law to provide that in the event 
an application for variance is made by an 
employer, and before the Board denies 
such application, it must hold a public 
hearing at which the employer may pre- 
sent his case. In the event of an adverse 
decision by the Board, the employer may 
appeal the decision of the Board to the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
The committee understands that the 
number of variances applied for by em- 
ployers is relatively limited and believes 
that such provision for a public hearing 
would not place any undue burden upon 
the Board. 

The bill provides for increase penalties 
for violation of the safety code regula- 
tions. Under present law, the penalties 
provided for violation are a fine of not 
more than $300 or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 90 days. Under the bill the pen- 
alties for violation would be increased to 
a fine or not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000 or by imprisonment of not more 
than 90 days. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Your committee held hearings at which 
representatives of employer groups and 
employee groups presented testimony 
and statements regarding the provisions 
of the bill. The greater Washington Cen- 
tral Labor Council, the Retail Store Em- 
ployees Union, the Office and Professional 
Employees Union, the Building Service 
Employees International Union, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, and the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
Union expressed support for the legisla- 
tion in behalf of employees. 

Representatives of the District of Co- 
lumbia Metropolitan Subcontractors As- 
sociation and the Master Builders Asso- 
ciation, Inc., presented employer testi- 
mony regarding the legislation. 

Employer and employee groups gen- 
erally expressed the need for and desir- 
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ability cf and support for adequate safety 
code enforcement in the District of Co- 
lumbia being applied generally to places 
of employment. 

The favorable recommendations of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia were presented to the commit- 
tee by the Office of the Corporation 
Counsel. The Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Safety and Minimum Wage Board 
and the Director of Industrial Safety 
testified in support of the legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE ON H.R. 8718, TO IN- 
CREASE ANNUAL FEDERAL PAY- 
MENT TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker be 
authorized to appoint an additional man- 
ager on the part of the House to serve 
on the conference on the bill (H.R. 8718) 
to increase the annual Federal payment 
to the District of Columbia and to pro- 
vide a method for computing the annual 
borrowing authority for the general fund 
of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following additional conferee: Mr. 
FUQUA. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
concludes the work of our committee for 
District day. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
business for District day. 


THE CONGRESS SHOULD MEET ITS 
OWN RESPONSIBILITIES ON 
MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICIES 
AND SAVE $7 BILLION A YEAR ON 
COST OF INTEREST ON NATIONAL 
DEBT ALONE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. speaker, In recent 
days we have had a great deal of com- 
ment in this Chamber about the respon- 
sibilities of the executive branch. 

In their enthusiasm, some Members 
have been issuing directives—and at 
times, almost ultimatums—to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have been in 
the Congress for 39 years ani I have the 
deepest respect for prerogatives and the 
responsibilities of the legislative branch 
of our U.S. Government. By the same 
token, I have learned to respect the con- 
stitutional separation of powers. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has no more authority to take 
over the operation of the executive 
branch than it does to operate the Su- 
preme Court. Under our Constitution, 
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the three branches of Government must 
operate separately. Frankly, I feel that 
some of the press releases, some of the 
speeches, and some of the statements 
which have been issued about fiscal 
policy in recent days demean the Con- 
gress. At a minimum they fail to recog- 
nize the separation of powers. 

Mr. Speaker, it will do the 90th Con- 
gress and its individual Members no good 
to pass the buck. Under the Constitution 
we have to stand up on our own fect 
and meet our own responsibilities. 

The truth is, the Congress has been 
dodging its responsibilities—particularly 
in the areas of monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies—for many years. This is why we 
find ourselves in such a bad situation 
today. It has become general knowledge 
throughout the country that the Con- 
gress has not, and apparently will not, 
face responsibility for monetary affairs. 
In his own conscience, I suppose each 
Member of this Congress knows why this 
is true. 

As a result of this dereliction of duty, 
the U.S. Government today is paying 
many times the interest that should be 
required to finance its borrowings. This 
is excessive interest rates that have to 
be paid by the American taxpayers. 

If we had met our responsibility and 
kept interest rates down, we would not 
even be faced with the problem of a tax 
increase. 

With lower interest rates, we would 
have had plenty of money to spend for 
both our foreign and domestic programs, 
including the war in Vietnam. 

But, by failing to meet our responsi- 
bility, interest rates have soared over the 
past 14 years and, in this fiscal year, we 
will pay $14.2 billion interest on the na- 
tional debt. This sum is second only to 
the expenditures for national defense. In 
recent days there has been talk about 
the need for a budget cut of $7 billion. 
Mr. Speaker, we would today be paying 
exactly $7 billion less in interest on the 
national debt if we had kept interest 
rates at the levels prevailing when Presi- 
dent Truman went out of office. 

Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that those 
who talk the loudest about spending cuts 
say absolutely nothing about high inter- 
est rates. Does it not seem strange that 
there is no talk on this floor about cut- 
ting the second largest item in the 
budget—interest rates? Surely that is 
where the economy drive should begin. 

Unfortunately, high interest rates are 
being accepted in the 90th Congress as a 
way of life. Too many times, I have heard 
comments that high interest rates are 
necessary because of the War in Viet- 
nam. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Let me remind my colleagues that we 
kept interest rates down throughout 
World War II, a conflict much larger 
and much more demanding on the econ- 
omy than our present foray into Viet- 
nam. In fact, interest rates on long-term 
Government obligations were kept below 
2% percent throughout World War I. 
Short-term interest rates were as low as 
three-eighths of 1 percent through this 
period. These low interest rates saved the 
American people billions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
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table showing the tremendous rise in the 
yields on long-term Government bonds 
from 1939 to the present. While some of 
these rates may appear low, it must be 
remembered that these are wholesale 
rates and not retail rates of interest. 


Yields on long-term Government bonds, by 
years, 1939 to present 


[Percent per annum] 
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Mr. Speaker, I also place in the RECORD 
a table showing the total Federal debt 
and interest paid, fiscal years 1951-68: 


TABLE II. TOTAL, FEDERAL DEBT AND INTEREST PAID, 


FISCAL 1951-68 
Total Total Computed I 
Fiscal year Federal interest annual at 1951 rate 
debt a interest (millions) 
(millions) 0. s) 
$255.3 $5.7 2,233 $5.7 
259.2 5.9 2,276 5.8 
266. 1 6.6 2,480 5.9 
271.3 6.5 2,396 6.1 
274.4 6.4 2,332 6.1 
272.8 6.8 2,493 6.1 
270.6 7.3 2, 698 6.0 
276. 4 7.7 2,786 62 
284.8 7.7 2,704 6.4 
286.5 9.3 3, 246 6.4 
289.2 9.0 3, 112 6.5 
298.6 9,2 3, 081 6.7 
306. 5 10.0 3.263 6.8 
312.5 10.7 3,424 7.0 
317.9 11.4 3, 586 7.1 
320.4 12.1 3,777 7.2 
327.3 13.5 4,125 7.3 
335.4 14.2 4,234 7.5 
—— Se HAG oo 116.8 
1 Estimated. 


Source: Economic Report of the President, 1967. 


Yet today we seem to have a different 
philosophy, one which smacks of profit- 
eering by the moneylenders in time of 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has full ju- 
risdiction over the bonded indebtedness 
of this country. It can control the level of 
interest rates on borrowings by the U.S. 
Treasury. In fact, the Liberty Bond Act 
set a maximum interest rate of 4% per- 
cent on long-term Government obliga- 
tions. Obviously the Congress has broad 
powers in this area and it could do won- 
ders in the fight to lower interest charges 
on public borrowing. 

The Congress could also require the 
cancellation of the $47 billion worth of 
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bonds being held in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. These bonds, part of 
the Federal Open Market Committee’s 
portfolio, have been paid for in full. Yet 
the Federal Reserve continues to hold 
onto these bonds and if they are not can- 
celed and retired, the American taxpay- 
ers will be forced to pay for them again. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Reserve each year sends a bill to the 
U.S. Treasury for interest on these paid- 
up bonds. Currently the Treasury is pay- 
ing to the Federal Reserve about $2 bil- 
lion annually in interest on the $47 bil- 
mn worth of bonds already paid for in 

This year I testified before the Ways 
and Means Committee and urged that 
they require the cancellation of these 
bonds in the public interest. I placed the 
text of my testimony in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Thursday, October 5, 
at pages 27953-27962. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not condemn any 
Member for criticism of the President. 
Certainly this is the prerogative of any 
Member. However, I do feel strongly that 
it is time that the Congress meet its own 
responsibility in the area of fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

All of us in politics recognize that it 
is easier to pass the buck than to go to 
work and solve the problems ourselves. 
In this instance, I hope that the Congress 
will overcome its inertia and will actually 
do something about monetary policy and 
high interest rates—the root of our cur- 
rent fiscal problems. 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT OF VIRGINIA 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am send- 
ing a report of my activities to the peo- 
ple of the Eighth District of Virginia and 
would like to share this report with the 
Members by inserting a copy of it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Your CONGRESSMAN, BILL SCOTT, REPORTS 

Federal spending: One of the most inter- 
esting and probably most important matters 
considered by the House this year has been 
the suggested curtailment of total govern- 
ment spending for the current year. Econ- 
omy-minded members have ted an 
overall ceiling of $131.5 billion representing 
a cut of $5 billion on anticipated expendi- 
tures. I have voted in favor of this proposal 
and it appeared to have prevailed by a vote 
of 202 to 181 only to be reversed a few days 
later after the Administration rallied its 
forces and some of the members reversed 
their stand. 

Suggestions have been made that the Presi- 
dent should not be given the authority to cut 
appropriations and that control of the purse 
strings is the strongest prerogative of Con- 
gress. Certainly Congress should control 
spending and should refuse to appropriate 
any funds not proven to be essential to the 
conduct of government business. But placing 
a ceiling on spending does not increase the 
power of the President nor prevent the Con- 
gress from passing on the wisdom of expendi- 
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tures for programs below the established 
ceiling. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
20-5 decision to put aside consideration of 
the President's 10% surtax proposal until an 
understanding is reached between the White 
House and the Congress regarding spending 
cuts is to be applauded. 

Even though the country is faced with an 
anticipated deficit this year of $30 billion, 
my present intention is to vote against the 
surtax because government has a habit of 
spending all of the money it receives through 
taxation. I have serious doubt that if addi- 
tional funds are raised, they will be spent to 
reduce the deficit rather than to expand 
existing spending programs or develop new 
ones. 

You may recall that during the last fiscal 
year, the government expended approximate- 
ly $126 billion while receiving approximately 
$116 billion; that in January the President 
estimated total expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year to be slightly over $135 billion 
with receipts of approximately $127 billion; 
and that on August 2, he revised expendi- 
tures for this fiscal year to over $143 billion 
and his estimate of receipts to $120 billion. 
While a deficit was suggested of $8 billion in 
January, it has now been revised to $23 bil- 
lion if the 10% surtax is adopted and $30 
billion, if not. In my opinion, it is essential 
to establish priorities in government spend- 
ing much as you and I do with our house- 
hold expenses. 

We have grown: According to the Bureau 
of Population and Economic Research of the 
University of Virginia, our Eighth District is 
the congressional district in the state 
with a population now estimated at 544,021. 

Committee work: One of my Subcommit- 
tees (Compensation and Pension) of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has just com- 
pleted public hearings on more than 50 bills, 
all designed to prevent veteran pensioners 
from losing income as the result of the pro- 
posed increase in Social Security. Since the 
monthly rate of pension is determined by 
the amount of income received from other 
sources, it is quite possible for a veteran to 
receive a modest increase in Social Security 
payments, and thereby suffer a far greater 
reduction in pension payments. Certainly, the 
Nation’s aged, needy pensioner should not 
suffer such a loss as the result of a small in- 


crease in pension payments. I plan to sup- 


port the position that no increase in Social 
Security payments will result in a reduction 
in the total income of any person receiving a 
pension from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Schedule: You may be interested in my 
evening schedule for the next 30 days. This 
does not include a number of commitments 
primarily of a personal nature. 

Oct. 15 Springfield: American Legion Boys 
and Girls State Program. 

Oct. 17 McLean: McLean Business and 
Professional Association. 

Oct. 19 Arlington: Virginia Medical Assn. 

Oct. 21 Dulles International Airport: 
“Freedom Shrine” ceremony by the Exchange 
Club. 

Falls Church: Order of Fraternal Ameri- 


cans. 

Oct. 24 McLean: Greater Falls Church Re- 
publican Women’s Club. 

Oct. 25 Bailey’s Crossroads: Hunt Clubs. 

Oct. 27 Vienna: Reception for candidates. 

Oct. 31 Vienna: Chamber of Commerce 
Halloween parade. 

Nov. 1 West Point: King William County 
Forestry Club. 

Nov. 2 Springfield: Reception for candi- 
dates. 

Nov. 7 Tappahannock: St. Margaret's 
School Essex County Junior Women's Club. 

Nov. 8 Purcellville: Grace Annex Methodist 
Church. 

Noy. 10 Alexandria: Scottish Rite. 

Nov. 13 Montross: Westmoreland Ruritan 
Club. 
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Hybla Valley landfill: As indicated in the 
last newsletter many citizens have been con- 
cerned about the prospect of bringing trash 
from the District of Columbia to the Hybla 
Valley area of Fairfax County. Contacts with 
the G.S.A., D.C. Government and House Dis- 
trict Committee apparently have paid off 
because it now appears that alternatives have 
been found. If you hear differently, please 
let me know so we can get to work on it 
again, 

Three Sisters Bridge: State Highway Com- 
missioner Fugate has urged that the Depart- 
ment of Transportation complete its studies 
of the Three Sisters Bridge as soon as possi- 
ble so that the Virginia Highway Department 
can complete plans for Interstate 66 from 
the Beltway into Washington. I have also 
contacted the Secretary of Transportation 
asking that the studies be completed as 
early as possible and that he reach a decision 
on this matter. 

Agriculture bulletins: Please send the 
numbers and titles of the bulletins you wish 
to receive. Also available are copies of the 
helpful booklets, “Infant Care” and “Your 
Child from One to Six.” 

GS 1: Nutrition up-to-date, up to you. 

G 5: Food for the family with young 
children. 

G 13: 
children. 

G 17: Food guide for older folks. 

G 72: Nutritive value of foods. 

G 74: Food and your weight. 

G 85: Food for the young couple. 

G 90: Conserving the nutritive values in 
foods. 

L 424: Food for fitness ...a daily food 
guide. 

G 38: Buying your home sewing machine. 

G 59: Simplified clothing construction, 

G 107: Clothing repairs. 

Something to ponder: Can our country 
continue fighting an extremely costly war 
and conquer the earth, the moon, and pov- 
erty at the same time? 


Food for families with school 


CONGRESS, NOT THE -PRESIDENT, 
SHOULD MAKE THE DECISIONS ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, 
ideally, Congress, not the President, 
should make the decisions on appropria- 
tions. Once the President has made his 
budget suggestions, if they are to be de- 
creased, it should be the Congress that 
states where the decreases shall be. If 
these are to be increases, it should be the 
Congress that states where those in- 
creases shall be. 

But it should be clearly held in mind 
that there exists a major point of dis- 
tinction between appropriations and 
spending. Generally speaking, appropria- 
tion bills passed by the Congress, which 
create the authority to spend, relate to 
future fiscal years and future spending. 
There is thus a certain delay between the 
action of Congress and the effect on the 
actual spending of moneys. In addition, 
the congressional process is generally 
speaking a rather slow one. First, there 
are the matters of hearings in one body, 
then committee deliberations, then floor 
action, then the entire process is re- 
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peated in the other body and then pos- 
sibly necessary compromise between the 
actions of the two Houses. Only after 
both bodies of the Congress have acted, 
and the President has signed the result- 
ing bill, is congressional action really 
final or effective. 

The combination of these two factors 
means that it is, as a practical matter, 
impossible for the Congress, acting alone, 
to have an immediate effect in cutting 
present spending. The administration, on 
the other hand, can reduce present 
spending almost overnight on the basis 
of proper Executive orders issued in such 
a manner as to call for immediate action 
by the various executive departments. 

There has been a call by the President 
for immediate action by the Congress to 
increase Federal taxation. The Congress 
has countered by demanding that first 
there must be sizable cuts in Federal 
expenditures, and then consideration of 
the possible need for an income tax 
increase. 

Thus, in one sense, the basic decisions 
for the Congress to make at this time are 
twofold. The first is whether action is 
really urgently called for. The second is 
whether Congress will insist that cuts 
precede any serious consideration of an 
income tax increase. 

It is almost unanimously agreed that 
the fiscal position in which the Nation 
finds itself at the present time is ex- 
tremely serious, calling for urgent action. 

If the Congress decides, as I believe it 
should, that there should be definite ac- 
tion in the way of spending cuts before 
any serious consideration of an increase 
in income taxes, then we cannot wait for 
the Congress to move but must insist that 
the President make these spending cuts 
and make them immediately. 

If one is willing to raise taxes before 
cutting spending, or if one does not be- 
lieve that early action is urgently called 
for, then one can, in good conscience, 
vote against the proposal to insist that 
the President cut spending. 

If, on the other hand, one believes, as 
I do, that almost immediate action is 
called for to stave off the threat of in- 
flation and that spending cuts should 
precede any serious consideration of a 
Federal income tax increase, then one 
has no truly logical stand to take in this 
matter but to insist that a ceiling be 
placed on spending with orders to the 
President to take the necessary execu- 
tive action immediately to see that such 
ceiling is enforced. 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE EN- 
TERPRISE: PARTNERS FOR JOB 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE CITIES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, President Johnson proposed that 
Government and private enterprise once 
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again cooperate in a new pilot program 
to bring jobs to the thousands of hard- 
core unemployed of our cities. 

The plan is simple. First, encourage 
existing industry located in central city 
areas to expand operations and, thereby, 
create new, good paying jobs. Second, 
encourage new enterprises to locate in 
central cities and make new investments 
which would also create new jobs. Third, 
encourage large enterprises to join small 
business in the ghetto in a combined eco- 
nomic effort, again to increase jobs as 
well as business profits. 

I stress the fact that these would be 
jobs that are necessary to the produc- 
tive program. 

Government’s offer—clearly outlined 
by President Johnson in a memo to lead- 
ing Government departments—is to uti- 
lize $40 million in allocated funds, plus 
Government surplus land, equipment, 
and other materials to make this test 
project work. 

In my opinion, this is a first-class job 
development program. It aims at creat- 
ing useful jobs in private enterprise for 
hard-core unemployed people. 

The President has wisely delegated the 
major responsibility for the administra- 
tion of this new program to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and its able Secre- 
tary, Alexander B. Trowbridge. Secretary 
Trowbridge has already appointed a spe- 
cial representative—Mr. William E. 
Zisch—to oversee the entire program. It 
will be Mr. Zisch’s prime responsibility 
to serve as a central focus for the interest 
expressed by industry in this project. 
And I must say that Mr. Zisch is ad- 
mirably qualified for the position, since 
he is vice chairman and former president 
of the Aerojet General Corp., of Los 
Angeles. He knows how to administer a 
cooperative Government-industry pro- 
gram. 

As the President said in his memo to 
all interested Cabinet officers, our Gov- 
ernment stands to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility for helping the unemployed 
get good jobs at decent wages. Private 
enterprise also understands its responsi- 
bility to promote the conditions which 
strengthen prosperity. 

If there was ever an economic pro- 
gram which was advantageous to people, 
to business, and to the country as a 
whole, it is the President’s test job de- 
velopment program for the cities. 

I congratulate all those associated with 
it. I assure those who join in it that the 
Congress will be watching for the posi- 
tive results we know will be forth- 
coming 


+ 


PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM OF THE NATIONAL FEDER- 
ATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, October 
15-21 this year will be observed as Na- 
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tional Business Women’s Week and will 
be highlighted by congresses of career 
women leaders at national, State, and 
local levels. This annual tribute has been 
sponsored by the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of America—an organization 
which numbers among its members, 
some of the best, the finest citizens of 
our Nation. Numbered among them are 
those that constitute a part of that vast 
number of loyal American women who 
work for their native land unselfishly 
and with utmost devotion both in times 
of peace and in times of war. Constant- 
ly do they contribute their skills and 
devotedly do they give their talents to 
the growth and prosperity of every State 
of this Union. Also, numbered among 
them are the wives and mothers of 
courageous men now fighting for our 
survival against the tyrannical and ag- 
gressive forces of international commu- 
nism on the battlefields of Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, this splendid and excel- 
lent organization of American women 
has presented to us and to the Nation 
a forward looking, progressive legisla- 
tive program in which I am deeply and 
sincerely interested, and thinking that 
the other Members of this body will be 
similarly interested, under unanimous 
consent previously obtained, I insert that 
program in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

The platform, embracing the program 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs is as 
follows: 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE PLATFORM ADOPTED BY 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION, JULY 23-27, 1967, 
New York Crry, N.Y. 

LEGISLATIVE PURPOSES 

To elevate standards for the employed 
woman, to promote her interests, to create 
a spirit of cooperation, to expand opportu- 
nities through industrial, scientific and vo- 
cational activities, to secure equal considera- 
tion under the law and to establish conditions 
which assure both men and women the full- 
est opportunity and reward for the develop- 
ment of their capacities to the maximum 
potential. 

To consider the place and responsibility 
of the employed woman as a concerned citi- 
zen in the complex democratic society of the 
United States, and to strengthen the role 
of this nation in world affairs. 

ACTION ITEMS 

Item 1. Propose and support legislation to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
to provide equality of rights under the law 
to men and women. 

Item 2. Propose and support: (a) legisla- 
tion in the field of employment which pro- 
vides uniform laws and regulations for men 
and women as to working conditions, rates 
of pay, and equal employment opportunity; 
and (b) uniform legislation for men and 
women in the areas of taxation and retire- 
ment. 

Item 3. Propose and support legislation to 
provide for uniform jury service and uniform 
qualifications in the selection of men and 


women to serve on grand or petit juries in 
any court. 
POLICY ITEM 


Support measures within the framework 
of the Constitution of the United States that 
promote peace and strengthen national secu- 
rity and make more effective the United Na- 
tions and such other international organi- 
zations of which the United States is a 
participant, without relinquishment of our 
basic freedoms. 


October 9, 1967 


WASHINGTON POST JOINS IN 
TRIBUTE TO EMILY AND PAUL 
DOUGLAS 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reading the editorial page of the Wash- 
ington Post of October 7, 1967, I was 
pleased and delighted to find the 
following editorial in tribute to Emily 
and Paul Douglas, the former brilliant 
Representative at large from the State 
of Illinois, and the former distinguished 
and beloved former Senator from Illi- 
nois, one of the outstanding wife-and- 
husband teams of the Nation, whose 
home is in the great Second District of 
Illinois: 

PROPHET WITH HONOR 

Although we are awkwardly late in saying 
so, we want a share in the tributes paid a 
week ago at Chicago State College to Paul 
and Emily Douglas, A building on the 
campus of that institution was named in 
their honor, and some 270 colleges, univer- 
sities and learned societies were represented 
at a convocation acclaiming the Douglases 
for their distinguished contributions to the 
several communities of which they have long 
been members—the academic community, 
the City of Chicago, the State of Illinois and 
the American Republic. 

There is a memorial to Paul Douglas in 
Washington, too. If it lacks brick-and- 
mortar substance, it is no less real on that 
account. It hovers incorporeally in the 
United States Senate, a goad to the con- 
sciences and capacities of those Senators who 
had acquaintance with the independence, in- 
tegrity and drive of the professorial Marine 
from Illinois. He remains a force in the 
Senate. It is a pleasure to salute him. 


THE FOOD STAMP ACT OF 1967—AN- 
OTHER JOHNSON INITIATIVE FOR 
NEEDY AMERICANS 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in a ceremony 
which has received too little public rec- 
ognition, the President of the United 
States on September 27 signed into law 
the Food Stamp Act of 1967 at the White 
House. 

This bold humanitarian program re- 
flects the concern of this administra- 
tion for the welfare of the people of 
America. 

The food stamp program—which is 
now being expanded—bears President 
Johnson’s imprint. It was first instituted 
on a trial basis 3 years ago. It has since 
been extended to 41 States. Today it is 
helping to feed 2 million Americans. The 
new bill authorizes more than $400 mil- 
lion to be used to help feed needy fam- 
ilies over the next 2 years. 

This program means help and health 
for many people who otherwise would 
not be able to afford proper food. 
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It means better diets for many hungry 
children. 

It means new outlets for their produc- 
tion for American farmers. 

It means that President Johnson and 
the Nation accept the philosophy that 
poverty of the body and poverty of the 
mind can and will be overcome in 
America. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the remarks of President Johnson as he 
signed the Food Stamp Act at the White 
House on September 27: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING 

THE FOOD STAMP ACT, SEPTEMBER 27, 1967 

Good morning ladies and gentlemen, Sen- 
ator Aiken, Senator Byrd, Senator Ellen- 
der, Senator Boggs, Chairman Poage, Con- 
gresswoman Sullivan, Purcell, 
and the other members of the House and 
Senate who I did not get recorded here: 

I welcome one and all of you for the good 
work that you have done. I think we all 
share the common view that we want no 
American in this country to ever go hungry. 
We believe that we have the knowledge, the 
compassion, and the resources to banish 
hunger and to do away with malnutrition, if 
Wwe will only apply those resources and those 
energies. 

The bill that I have asked you to be here 
with me when I sign puts some of that 
abundance into the reach of the people of 
America. 

Under the Food Stamp Program a low- 
Income family can take what little money 
it has for food and purchase food stamps. 
At the neighborhood grocery these are worth 
more than they cost. The difference is made 
up by the Federal Government. 

Food Stamps are not the only weapon in 
the assault on hunger. The Food Stamp Act 
was passed three years ago. In that time, the 
program has expanded from 43 pilot areas in 
23 States to 838 areas in 41 States. Today 
it is helping to feed nearly 2 million needy 
Americans. This extension will enable us to 
do still more. 

We have nearly 20 million school children— 
more than ever before—receiving low cost 
or free meals under the School Lunch Pro- 
gram today is in its 21st year. 

More than 100,000 children have a bet- 
ter chance to learn because they began their 
day with a decent breakfast because of the 
Child Nutrition Act that we passed in 1966. 

Three-million needy Americans in family 
units are receiving better diets in the Com- 
modity Donation Program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

As I sign this Act, Iam asking the Secretary 
to help America’s 300 poorest counties which 
do not now have food assistance to start a 
Community Distribution Program to be 
available for the low-income families. 

We are all mindful that the poor need 
more than food. The causes of poverty are 
complex. The answers to poverty are very 
difficult. The escape from poverty is not 
going to come soon, but we must all con- 
tinue to try the best way that we can to give 
all that we can to banish poverty from our 
land. 

Poverty's cruelest wound is hunger. The 
Act that we will sign today, I think, will do 
some little something to relieve some of that 
hunger. 

To those men and women in the House 
and Senate who have had the vision to help 
us prepare this bill by the long drawn out 
hearings and the days in conference, and the 
debates on the floor, we owe them all a debt 
of gratitude which I want to acknowledge 
on behalf of the American people. 

This will help our poor. This will help our 
farmers. And even though this is a biparti- 
san group, I hope it will help our Congress. 
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“I AM IN THE RIGHT PLACE AT THE 
RIGHT TIME —LT. THOMAS F. 
REGAN 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include a letter from 
Lt. Thomas F. Regan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last week a requiem mass was offered in 
St. Anthony’s Church, Falls Church, Va., 
for ist Lt. Thomas F. Regan, 23, of 3812 
Foxwood Nook, Falls Church, who died 
in Vietnam on September 18, 1967. As 
a member of the same parish and as an 
acquaintance of his family, Lieutenant 
Regan’s heroic death brought Vietnam 
closer home. 

About a month after Lieutenant 
Regan’s arrival in Vietnam, he wrote to 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Regan. 
He wanted them to know the reasons 
he volunteered for service in Vietnam. 

If anything happens to me, I want you 
to know that I am over here voluntarily— 


He wrote— 


I want to be here and I know exactly 
why I want to be here. 


Mr. and Mrs. Regan have made the let- 
ter from their son available to the press 
and it was featured in Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post. 

I think every American should read it. 

Under unanimous consent, I herewith 
submit it for inclusion in the RECORD: 


I AM IN THE RIGHT PLACE AT THE RIGHT TIME 


(Note.—The accompanying letter was 
written by 1st Lt. Thomas F. Regan, 23, of 
3812 Foxwood Nook, Falls Church, about a 
month after he arrived in Vietnam last May. 
On Sept. 18 he was drowned when he and 
seven other Marines were caught in the 
swollen Camlo River. He died trying to help 
the others, according to a letter from his 
commanding officer to his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John M. Regan. 

(Lt. Regan was a graduate of the Marine 
Platoon Leader at Quan- 
tico and served as a forward artillery ob- 
server. He also was a sociology graduate of 
Wheeling (W. Va.) College in June, 1966, and 
had worked for several summers with re- 
tarded children. 

(His brother Michael, 26, served ten 
months in Vietnam as an Army first lieu- 
tenant. He also leaves a 19-year-old sister, 
Mary. His father is a lawyer in the General 
Counsel’s Office of the General Services 
Administration.) 

Dear Famy: Another short letter to let 
you know that everything is OK. with me. 

In a couple of days we are going out on 
& company-size operation where we have 
been before. We made no contact in this par- 
ticular area before but hope to have better 
luck this time. Even if we don’t find any- 
thing, we are still making it difficult for the 
NVAs to mass together, and this is one of 
the main reasons why they aren’t making 
any great military progress (or any other, 
that matter). 

In one section of The Post that you sent 
me, there was an article which said that 
this war may be unwinnable. This is true of 
any war if you let it be. I am not too sure 
of the feelings of the people in the States, 
but there is no doubt in my mind—and I 
think the same applies to Ho Chi Minh— 
that we are winning. 
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Our progress is slow but positive. The 
enemy’s is sliding and negative. To be more 
specific, we are beating them clearly mili- 
tarily and, most important, we are winning 
the people. The NVAs are losing this most 
important part of the war. Proof of this is 
their resort to violence and terror to con- 
trol the people. This can do nothing but 
alienate the people. 

In this part of the war, our progress is 
very slow because we just don't have the 
troops to protect all the people and chase 
after the NVA. But gradually we are winning 
this because we can give the people a better 
way of life—one free of the fear of having 
the village leaders killed, the males impressed 
into servitude and an unfair amount of their 
rice taken away. 

This “revolution” is not a popular one with 
the South Vietnamese. Many have been 
forced into it. Don’t be fooled for a minute 
by those who say we are interfering with the 
Vietnamese people’s right to self-determina- 
tion. We are interfering with a minority’s 
option to do this, but that same minority is 
interfering with the majority's right not to 
choose a life offered by Ho. 

The only thing I am really worried about 
is the fact that some people are becoming 
annoyed at our slow progress and that Amer- 
ican support for this effort may dwindle as 
time goes on. I think that this is Ho Chi 
Minh’s big hope. Is our country suddenly 
going to find the price too high to pay for 
the ideal that we pledged to support before 
it started actually affecting us? 

If anyone ever asks you why Americans 
should fight over here when it’s not really 
affecting America, tell them that our country 
pledged its support to the cause of a free 
South Vietnamese people. This was given 
the approval of Congress, the representatives 
of the people. If the people didn’t want this 
to happen, they could have said so then. 
It’s easier to say “Why let Americans die over 
there now?” than it was to say then, “No, 
we won't pledge American support for the 
Vietnamese people because it may cost us 
too much.” 

I don’t mind honest protest by individuals 
with unselfish motives, but the selfishness 
expressed in a lot of newspapers and maga- 
zines by “respectable” people bothers me. 
It can poison the minds of others. 

I know that there is nothing black or white 
that can really be said about this, but we 
should keep in mind that this is supposed 
to be for the Vietnamese people. My reason 
for being here is not to protect America from 
some future war because the rest of the 
world has fallen to communism. I have no 
great fear of this. My reason for being here 
is so the Vietmamese people can live with 
freedom—the kind we have in America. 

If anything should happen to me, I want 
you to know that I am over here voluntarily. 
I want to be here and I know exactly why I 
want to be here. I feel that it would not be 
a waste or tragedy if anything happened 
to me. 

I think that this cause is as worthy as 
any that we have fought for. We knew 
that Hitler was wrong and was butchering 
the Jews but we didn't enter World War II 
until we got hit at Pearl Harbor—until it 
threatened us. Over here, we have not that 
much to gain for ourselves but we can do 
so much for the Vietnamese. 

I don’t particularly enjoy my work here, 
but neither does the guy who collects trash 
in the morning. Both jobs are necessary and 
the trashman can take pride in his job as 
I do in mine. 5 

I guess I got a little carried away in tell- 
ing you why I am here and my views about 
this. I didn’t want there to be any doubt 
in your mind. 

I know that from reading the papers and 
listening to the radio and watching TV, you 
can get very confused about this war because 
so many different things are said and be- 
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cause a lot of it doesn’t seem to tie in to- 
gether. I don’t expect this letter to help any 
of you to understand all the different things 
said about this war but I hope it gives you 
as clear a picture as possible of why I am 
here. 
If anyone asks you about why I am here 
or tries to tell you that I just happened to 
be in the wrong place at the wrong time 
and it’s all very unfortunate, show them this 
letter and tell them that I think I am in 
the right place at the right time and want 
to be here. 

Well, so long for now, and pray that I do 
my best. 

Love, 
Tom. 


FIRST LADY ADDRESSES 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, during this 
past weekend we in western Massa- 
chusetts were highly honored and priv- 
ileged to have as our guest the Nation’s 
First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. The 
warmth and graciousness of Mrs. John- 
son are so striking and so natural that 
no one can fail to be overwhelmed by 
her; and this was just the reaction which 
occurred throughout my congressional 
district. 

Everyone is aware of Mrs. Johnson's 
outstanding efforts on behalf of beauti- 
fication, and of conservation of our nat- 
ural resources. She has done more than 
anyone else in this country to bring these 
basic but vital matters to the forefront 
of public awareness. 

In my First Congressional District of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Johnson’s magnif- 
icent programs are especially meaning- 
ful and appreciated. For we are fortunate 
enough to be blessed with landscape and 
Scenery and natural beauty that cannot 
be matched anywhere in the United 
States. At no time, furthermore, can this 
splendor be more vividly observed than 
during the present fall season with the 
appearance of nature’s autumn leaves. 

It was truly fitting, therefore, for Wil- 
liams College at Williamstown, Mass., to 
confer an honorary degree upon Mrs. 
Johnson at its fall convocation this past 
Sunday in recognition of her beautifica- 
tion efforts. 

The First Lady, in accepting her hon- 
orary degree, addressed the fall convo- 
cation about the environmental crisis 
that we now face. Her critical message 
Was one that should be heard not just 
by those who gathered at Williamstown 
but by everyone in this land. I have, 
therefore, obtained unanimous consent 
- to have her speech inserted at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Along with this speech, I am also in- 
serting in the Recor an excellent edito- 
rial concerning Mrs. Johnson’s visit 
which appeared in the North Adams 
Transcript. 

I do not want to go into an in-depth 
discussion at this time concerning the 
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unfortunate incidents which occurred 
during the ceremonies at Williams. I 
would like to make clear, however, my 
firm belief that under no circumstances 
can it ever be considered to be proper 
to voice objections to the policies of the 
President of the United States by insult- 
ing and being rude to the First Lady of 
this Nation. I am in full agreement with 
the sentiments expressed by the editorial 
which follows Mrs. Johnson’s speech in 
the RECORD. 


REMARKS OF Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


President Sawyer, friends, I will always 
treasure this degree that you have given me. 
It is thrilling to stand among you today and 
salute the Center for Environmental Studies 
and Planning whose promise is as fresh as 
tomorrow. For a college of this calibre to 
take such a step is an event which I applaud 
with all my heart. 

It does not come too soon. Almost everyone 
agrees that we have reached an environ- 
mental crisis. And symptoms of the crisis 
abound—polluted streams, industrial slums, 
ghettos, littered roads. 

But we should remember, perhaps, that our 
word “crisis” comes from the Greek word 
for decision. A time of difficulty calls for 
decisions—and this time calls on us to 
choose: 

between apathy and action in cities; 

between ugliness and beauty in the en- 
vironment; 

between escape and involvement for the 
individual. 

We are talking about more than “beauti- 
fication”. We are talking, really, about one 
of the most fateful questions of the time: 
whether the physical setting of American 
life will be pleasant or squalid. 

If that question is not given a lively and 
enlightened answer, all our other efforts 
could be in vain. 

Everything I read and see convinces me the 
Nation is geared for action to attack the 
problems that abound. 

A front page story in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal reports that amenity of towns is a crucial 
factor in deciding where factories locate. The 
magazines you pick are apt to have an ad 
showing a trout rising from crystal clear 
waters, with the caption, “This water could 
come out of your town’s treatment plant.” 

The morning newspaper brings more and 
more cartoons poking fun at billboards, tree 
cutters, and yes, sometimes tree planters. 
Even our laughter shows our awareness. 

The parade of mayors and city planners 
through Washington reveals they are scout- 
ing not only for funds, but for style and di- 
rection for their communities. 

The question in America now is, whether 
the skill and talent and know-how is rising 
to fulfill the desire. We have learned that 
we cannot protect and enhance the beauty 
of this Nation solely through federal action, 
or just through citizens groups, or simply 
through academic institutions. All of these 
are necessary, plus a strong national will. 
Today, the crying need is for a partnership 
of thinking, planning, and action on the 
port of all groups. 

Enhancement of our natural beauty re- 
quires and deserves more than a sentimental 
urge, important though it is. It calls for 
hard analysis, imaginative planning, political 
action—hard day-to-day efforts to translate 
our dreams into realities. 

If there is to be a meeting of minds be- 
tween the professor and the mayor, between 
the architect and the budget officer, between 
the scientist and the artist, what better place 
than here, far from the maddening crowds,” 
where people can think through their long- 
range visions? 

Williams College can become the well- 
spring of fresh solutions to the problems of 
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our environment. One alert must be sounded, 
however, and that is, the need for constantly 
relating theory to practice, concept to appli- 
cation, There is no time for annotated studies 
to gather dust on the library shelves. The 
other day, I read that while 11,000 city plan- 
ning positions must be filled in the next 
five years, planning schools are producing 
only 450 graduates a year. 

This morning, as I flew out of the city 
and over these magnificent Berkshires, their 
foliage reaching like torches to the sky, my 
mind turned back over the history of how 
settlements evolved in our country, how 
we first wrested a beachhead on the Atlantic 
shores; later drove deep into the frontier 
with forts of protection; how patterns of 
settlement enlarged as people and goods 
swept westward. Centers of commerce in 
the eighteenth century became industrial 
beehives in the nineteenth. 

Today, our minds throb with the vocabu- 
lary of megalopolis, the metropolitan agglom- 
eration, with its core city, its inner freeway, 
its outer beltway, and its mile upon mile of 
suburban fringe. If the mass volume of the 
city shocks us, it can also spur us to action. 
How strange that after 5,000 years of building 
cities, we should at last rediscover the most 
obvious purpose of all—which the Athenians 
knew so well—the creation of a pleasant place 
to live. 

There are more than 300 new towns in 
various stages of planning or development 
in the United States, and there are many 
rural regions, like this one in Berkshire 
County, searching for a harmonious growth 
pattern. 

The President has recently announced that 
a 350-acre site in the Nation’s Capital, no 
longer needed as a training school for boys, 
will become a model inner city community. 
There will be a welcome opportunity for 
creative new ideas about city living to show 
their merit. 

I hope these new opportunities for study 
and application will be high on your agenda. 
Because the Nation needs thoughtful work 
that will approach the 20th Century man- 
and-nature equation as a Science, and— 
hopefully, conclude it as an art. 

I envy those of you who will be part of 
this Center. I hope that you will feed out to 
the Nation new thought, new ways for 350 
million people to live according to their 
aspirations, 

Each of you students will return to your 
home in Houston and Helena and Haverhill. 
Once more I want to repeat that what I hope 
you will do is to take all you have learned 
and put it to work at home where in the 
coming decades these problems will be at- 
tacked with varying degrees of skill, and ded- 
ication, and know-how, and also—in varying 
degrees—solved! 

[From the North Adams Transcript, 
Oct. 6, 1967] 


WELCOME, Mrs. JOHNSON 


The conservation of the nation’s natural 
resources and the beautification of the coun- 
tryside and the cities, to halt the spreading 
ugliness that is robbing the land of a price- 
less possession, are programs that deserve 
the whole-hearted support of every Ameri- 
can, 

Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson should be com- 
mended for the leadership she has assumed 
in trying to arouse the nation to the need 
for such projects. 

And Williams College should be applauded 
for its decision to confer an honorary degree 
upon the First Lady at the annual Fall Con- 
vocation on Sunday—and should feel hon- 
ored itself that Mrs. Johnson has consented 
to take time from what must be a busy 
schedule to come to Williamstown to receive 
the degree. 

At the same time, it is deplorable that 
some members of the Williams faculty should 
be guilty of such atrociously bad manners in 
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one case and such poor judgment in the 
other as to mar her visit. 

Prof. Frederick L. Schuman’s letter dis- 
associating himself from the convocation can 
be described as ridiculous at best, and crude 
to the point of being appalling at worst. 

The suggestion that the convocation “is 
clearly a glorification of the Johnson admin- 
istration” is absurd and defies all logic. Mrs. 
Johnson is not being honored at Williams 
because, as Prof. Schuman said, she sym- 
bolizes the Johnson administration and its 
policy in Vietnam. She has been chosen for 
the honorary degree in recognition of her 
placing her prestige as First Lady in the fore- 
front of the beautification program that some 
day might bring rich rewards to this nation. 

And when Prof, Schuman seized upon the 
occasion of Mrs. Johnson’s visit to call her 
husband names, he forfeited any claim to se- 
rious attention. 

As for the three faculty members who have 
drafted a letter that they propose to present 
privately to Mrs. Johnson expressing their 
opposition to the Vietnam war, their motives 
may be reasonable enough but their judg- 
ment is questionable, 

There are ample means available and many 
channels open for informing the President 
how people feel about the Vietnam war. 
Using the occasion of his wife’s visit to a 
college campus for a purpose that has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the war—or with 
administration policy, for that matter—is 
not one of them. 

They could send, or take, their protest to 
Washington, and would have a perfect right 
to do so. But to take advantage of Mrs. John- 
son’s presence at Williams for an entirely 
unrelated purpose to dramatize their opposi- 
tion, however, mildly, is misguided zeal. 

Mrs. Johnson has said “An unforgettable 
thing is to go to New England in the autumn 
and fly over those gold and crimson and 
scarlet hills and valleys, dotted with lakes 
and enough green in it to serve as a foil.” 

It is that sort of thing that Mrs. Johnson 
is hoping to preserve by awakening people 
to the need for the beautification and con- 
servation program. That is why she is being 
honored Sunday at Williams. Most of those 
at Williams and in the Northern Berkshire 
area will accord her a gracious welcome. 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in a special 
editorial, Alan C. McIntosh, of the Rock 
County, Minn., Star-Herald, calls Na- 
tional Newspaper Week “one more mile- 
stone in the never-ending battle between 
those who would suppress the truth and 
the newspapers.” Mr. McIntoch brings 
home in a magnificent way the many 
obligations citizens owe to the coura- 
geous free press of America, and it is a 
pleasure to introduce his editorial for 
the ReEcorp as we observe National 
Newspaper Week, October 8-14. 

FREEDOM .. . PARADISE LOST 
(By Alan C. McIntosh) 

For several years we had a small picture 
of a newspaper printed on the envelopes in 
which we sent out the Star-Heralds to out- 
of-town subscribers. 

A picture of a newspaper which bore these 
words as the headline: “Heritage of Truth, 
Frontier of Freedom”; “A Free Press Is Es- 
sential to an Informed People.” 
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Eventually an overzealous postal depart- 
ment employe, who knew his Postal Laws 
and Regulations book better than his Bible, 
noticed one of our envelopes. 

It wasn't long till we received an order to 
cease and desist using that picture and slo- 
gan ...a violation of the “rules”. 

The fact that we had just received an or- 
der of 24,000 of these envelopes didn't make 
a bit of difference to the bureaucrat. It looked 
like we were stuck. 

However, a cooler, wiser, head higher up 
realized the waste. He ruled that we could 
use up our supply of envelopes if we would 
deface that offending cut. So we “defaced” 
24,000 envelopes. 

Silly? Yes, But not half as silly and not 
one-hundredth as frightening as some of the 
things that happen just because people re- 
sent newspapers probing for the truth and 
the facts. 

This is National Newspaper Week. It’s one 
more milestone in the never-ending battle 
between those who would suppress the truth 
and the newspapers. 

It is hard to believe the workings of the 
minds of the “Little Caesars” who believe 
they, and they only, should have the right 
to say what is “news”. 

For instance—the public officials high up 
in the Pentagon who put a rigid “classified” 
taboo on the publication of the amount of 
peanut butter purchases by our armed 
forces. 

The genius figured that if our potential 
enemy ever found out how much peanut but- 
ter we were buying he could figure out how 
many men we had in our armed forces. 
Ridiculous when you remember that while 
they were clamping down on peanut butter 
figures the same Pentagon was releasing 
monthly the total numbers of our men in 
the armed forces. 

The passion for secrecy never dies. 

Write the Department of Defense and ask 
if it is true or false that General Custer 
had a feminine companion with him at the 
Battle of the Big Horn. See what kind of 
an answer you get. 

Few people realize it, but our would-be 
“Little Caesars” still keep a vast amount of 
Civil War information as “classified”. 

An American author had done a biography 
on a Civil War General. He wanted some ad- 
ditional facts and information to up-date 
his book. He asked for that information 
from the Pentagon and found that it was 
still, after 100 years, withheld from the pub- 
lic as being “classified.” 

These things could be laughable if they 
weren't so tragic. 

But they are symptomatic of the never- 
ending battle that has to be waged against 
those who would muzzle America’s free 
newspapers. 

Too many people know too little about 
what “Freedom of the Press” really means. 
They think it must mean some extra priv- 
Uege for newspapers only. 

“Freedom of the Press” in National News- 
paper Week, and every other week, means 
that your newspaper is your “stand in” in 
the protection of the freedoms guaranteed 
to you by our Constitution. 

Freedom of the Press belongs to the cit- 
izenry . . . not to the newspapers or pub- 
lishers. We are merely the citizenry’s trustees 
in protecting these precious freedoms. 

It is left for the newspaperman to walk 
the lonely road, Long ago, when he took the 
vows of journalism, he renounced any dream 
of being his community's most beloved 
citizen. He knows that if he ever won that 
title he would have failed as a newspaper- 
man. He’s damned if he does and damned if 
he doesn't. . . but because he is a news- 
paperman, he is willing to pay the price in 
order to fulfill his obligation to print the 
truth—and the news. 

Not all the “bad guys” ride black horses.” 
They aren't so esay to identify. The fellow 
who wants an item left out may be the man 
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who you thought was your best friend. But 
the printing of that story may cost you his 
friendship. 

To print a story about controversial events 
or write a hard hitting editorial may cost a 
newspaper heavily in revenue. 

The public official who chafes visibly and 
audibly because the press shows up at a 
meeting is only typical of the thousands of 
“Little Caesars” who have a contempt for 
the ability of John Q. Citizen, to think for 
himself. They think that they“ should de- 
cide what should be called news. There are 
so many public officials today who can't 
understand why the press won't willingly 
and amiably agree to ‘managed news” in- 
stead of painfully digging for the facts—and 
the truth. 

We have seen the lights of freedom wink 
out in many countries. And, as soon as the 
lights went out, the next step was to muzzle 
the press. Any dictator or would-be dictator 
fears one newspaper reporter’s typewriter 
more than he does a machine-gun company. 

What the “Little Caesars” in America for- 
get, and where they make their fatal mis- 
take, is their under-estimation of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Q. Public. They forget that Amer- 
icans are not horses. 

A horse has to be blindfolded in order that 
he can be led from a burning stable to safety. 

Americans don’t like blindfolds and they 
don’t like people who try to blindfold them. 
Horses panic in the face of danger. An Amer- 
ican panics only when he can't see what is 
ahead of him. He can face up to any disaster 
or meet any blood chilling challenge if he 
knows the truth and the facts. 

As we observe National Newspaper Week, 
let us remember that “Freedom of the Press” 
doesn’t mean special privilege for news- 
papers. 

It is an obligation they gladly accept and 
carry—an obligation to help keep America 
free. 


GOVERNOR LEVANDER DESCRIBES 
ORGANIZATIONAL STREAMLIN- 
ING IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Harold LeVander, Governor of the 
State of Minnesota, recently addressed 
the Midwestern Governor’s Conference 
on various organizational ways our State 
is moving to meet urban and local prob- 
lems. 

In order to meet these urgent prob- 
lems, the Governor points out: 

We cannot neglect the equally pressing 
problem of getting State Government or- 
ganized and equipped to better assume its 
urban responsibilities. 


I know those with responsibility for 
more effective government will find Min- 
nesota’s progress report helpful. I am, 
therefore, pleased to place in the RECORD 
the complete text of Governor LeVan- 
der’s address at this point in my re- 
marks: 

Gov. HAROLD LEVANDER, MIDWESTERN GOVER- 
NOR’S CONFERENCE SESSION ON URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT, AVGUST 29, 1967 
Much has been said at this conference 

about the need for more jobs for the disad- 

vantaged calling for a full spectrum of op- 
portunity programs for job training and the 
creation of job opportunities, both by pri- 
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vate enterprise and public incentives. I would 
agree that these problems must be faced to- 
day, but we cannot neglect the equally 
pressing problem of getting state govern- 
ment organized and equipped to better as- 
sume its urban responsibilities. 

State government is the source of local 
government authority, organization and 
finances. It is the administrator of most so- 
cial programs and conducts many physical 
development activities, such as highways and 
open space. Because of these factors, state 
government is in the key strategic position 
to make our governmental system more 
workable and more able to deal with prob- 
lems comprehensively. The Federal Govern- 
ment, basically, can only give incentives to 
State and local government to accomplish 
national goals, whereas State government has 
the responsibility and authority to change 
the structure and ground rules directly to 
make the system work better, and to unify 
and rationalize the roles of each unit of gov- 
ernment. 

I am pleased to report that in Minnesota 
the Governor has been given sweeping au- 
thority and responsibility for a frontal at- 
tack upon our urban development problems 
as a result of united action by the legislature 
and local government officials. 

A Twin Cities metropolitan council, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, has been created by 
the legislature, with the chief executive serv- 
ing at the pleasure of the Governor. This 
council has the responsibility of coordinating 
metropolitan development through the em- 
ployment of carefully selected powers to sus- 
pend projects and plans of special districts 
conducting such region-shaping programs as 
sewage systems, parks, and airports—with 
mediation powers between municipalities in 
regard to local government actions of area- 
wide concern, and with review powers on 
Federal programs. Traditional metropolitan 
planning is superseded with a broad charge 
to search deeply into the social, economic and 
physical development problems and oppor- 
tunities of the region. 

y The State legislature has also given the 

Governor direct responsibility for compre- 
hensive State planning and the harmonizing 
of the plans and programs of State agencies 
with local and regional government. This 
charge gives the Governor substantial au- 
thority to coordinate social programs and 
region-shaping State action, 

The legislature has also created, under the 
Governor's direction within the State plan- 
ning agency, an office of local and urban 
affairs to help coordinate State and local 
programs, to give technical assistance to 
local government, to study and conduct re- 
search into local and urban problems, to 
analyze municipal boundaries, and to assist 
local governments in utilizing State and 
Federal aid programs. 

In corollary action, the legislature, at my 
request: 

Strengthened the water and air pollution 
control agency and placed it under the direct 
supervision of the Governor; 

Consolidated fragme-—ted civil rights agen- 
cies into a strong department of human re- 
lations responsible to the Governor; 

Expanded fair housing laws to privately 
financed dwellings; 

Established mandatory training for law 
enforcement officers in local government; and 

Established a metropolitan transit com- 
mission, with the chairman responsible to 
the Governor. 

Through coordinated application of these 
tools we will try to bring order and advance- 
ment of individual opportunity in the urban 
scene. 

It is obvious that fragmented programs 
and overlapping government is not solving 
the problems of urban America. State action 
is essential if we are to meet today’s problems. 

We, in Minnesota, are acting. 


IS THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION 
PLANNING TO USE NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS IN VIETNAM? 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the Members of the Con- 
gress and the public I have taken the 
necessary action to obtain unanimous 
consent for the reproduction below of 
my communication of this date to the 
House Republican conference discussing 
the question “Is the Johnson adminis- 
tration planning to use nuclear weapons 
in Vietnam?” 

OCTOBER 9, 1967. 


From: Representative Craic Hosmer, Chair- 
man, Conference Committee on Nuclear 
Affairs. 

To: House Republican Conference. 

Subject: Is the Johnson administration 
planning to use nuclear weapons in 
Vietnam? 

During the 1964 Presidential campaign vast 
charges of atomic irresponsibility were lev- 
eled against Candidate Barry Goldwater. 
Johnson Administration campaigners villi- 
fied him as a “Nuclear Nut” for views which 
basically: (1) endorsed development of 
“clean” neutron bombs; (2) envisaged an 
ABM defense system; and, (3) did not reject 
the possibility of using atomic land mines 
for defense against invasions of allied terri- 


Subsequently the Johnson Administration 
has not denied that our weapons laboratories 
are working on the neutron bomb problem. 
Its deployment of an ABM system recently 
was announced by Secretary McNamara with 
the assertion that it is not a “provocative” 
move. It is considering with apparent favor 
the matter of nuclear land mines. 

Just a few days ago, at the latest NATO 
nuclear planning meeting in Ankara, Turk- 
ish Defense Minister Ahmet Popaloglu sug- 
gested atomic mines be seeded along Tur- 
key’s frontier with the Soviet Union. The 
idea is to create an atomic barrier along the 
Turkish-Soviet boundary to thwart Soviet 
invasion. On his return from the meeting 
last Monday news dispatches quoted Mr. 
McNamara as stating, regarding the Popa- 
loglu proposal: 

“Of course, that could not be considered 
provocative because these atomic demolition 
charges are placed in the ground—under the 
ground along the border—and could be used 
only for defense and not for offensive pur- 
poses.“ 

So, the Johnson Administration nuclear 
attitudes have switched to the Goldwater 
position on each of its three facets. In con- 
text of the Administration’s previous violent 
objections, great uncertainty is aroused as to 
just what its current thinking is on the 
application of these attitudes to specific de- 
fense problems of deep and primary public 
concern. 

For instance: Is the Johnson Administra- 
tion planning to use nuclear weapons in Viet 
Nam? If it is, or if it is not, much concerns 
the Nation and the Administration ought to 
say something about it. 

If nuclear land mines are not deemed pro- 
vocative to the Soviets right on their own 
border with Turkey, why should they be 
provocative along the Demilitarized Zone of 
Viet Nam through which North Vietnamese 
are actually invading at such a high cost to 
U.S. Marine Corps defenders? If the mines 
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are deemed effective against potential Soviet 
invaders, why should they not be deemed 
equally effective against actual North Viet- 
namese invaders? The Administration's 
moves and pronouncements raise these ques- 
tions and they ought to be answered one way 
or the other. 

Nuclear land mines below the DMZ stretch- 
ing all along it might be buried deep enough 
to trap fission products beneath the surface 
and avoid radiological hazards. Triggering 
the explosives might be left to the invaders 
by devices which their presence activates— 
so that the decision to fire the nuclear de- 
vices—and the responsibility therefor—would 
rest on them, not us. They would not be fired 
if the North refrained from hostile invasion. 
They would be fired if it failed to refrain. 
By the process, the objective of clearing an 
exposed area just below the DMZ would be 
accomplished quickly and at modest mone- 
tary cost. 

Is this the next logical step in Johnson 
Administration’s shifting nuclear ‘attitudes 
and changing nuclear applications? 

What has evolved from 1964 to date gives 
reason to believe so. Thus it also gives rea- 
son for the Administration to speak out at an 
appropriate time consistent with military 
planning and security. 


RADIOACTIVE WASTE DISPOSAL 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of articles have been written in the past 
year or so which tend to sensationalize 
certain aspects of radioactive waste dis- 
posal. A great deal of effort has gone into 
research and development on safe meth- 
ods for handling such wastes, and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
spent hundreds of hours in hearings on 
this subject. The progress has been im- 
pressive, and the record of safety in the 
atomic energy industry is a remarkably 
good one. 

This is not to say that there is no 
potential danger. Members of the joint 
committee, of which I am ranking mi- 
nority member, are very aware of this 
potential danger. This is why we have 
strongly supported research and devel- 
opment work in this field. The joint com- 
mittee considers it extremely important 
to maintain the emphasis on safety in 
the nuclear industry, so that the out- 
standing record of this industry may con- 
tinue. 

In order to place the radioactive waste 
disposal picture in proper perspective, 
I personally prepared and am sending 
a response to a series of critical articles 
written by Mr. Ralph de Toledano. I 
think the information I provided him 
helps to focus on the pertinent facts. If 
there is no objection, I would like to have 
my letter to Mr. De Toledano included 
in the RECORD. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., October 5, 1967. 

Mr. RALPH DE TOLEDANO, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear RaLPH: Your letter of September 18 
transmitting three more articles on the AEC 
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requested some “specifics.” I have some now, 
and would have written sooner, but I've been 
away from my desk about 10 days. 

I think it may be appropriate to start with 
your earlier article entitled: “The AEC’s Gift 
to America: Radioactive Waste.“ Some of the 
questions you raise therein are similar to 
questions in your three most recent articles. 
Since the publication of your earlier article, 
the Joint Committee staff has been pulling 
together some material intended to help 
clarify the record. Six specific items are cov- 
ered in some depth in attachment 1, and are 
keyed to quotes from your earlier article. 

I would like to treat the first item directly, 
to wit, your comment that “. . Americans 
are being led down the garden path to na- 
tional radioactive poisoning.” 

Occasionally we hear from interested citi- 
zens who are highly critical of the nuclear 
waste handling procedures in this country. 
Such individuals sometimes accuse the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the nuclear 
industry of withholding the facts. To the 
contrary, it appears that usually these in- 
dividuals have not taken the trouble to learn 
the facts from the great quantity of in- 
formation dealing with this subject which 
is in the public record. 

The extensive public record on this sub- 
ject includes: 

(1) The comprehensive hearings by the 
JCAE in 1959, reported in 5 volumes, 3142 
pages, which have been updated in subse- 
quent hearings since then (see attachment 
1; Bibliography of JCAE waste disposal hear- 


ings). 

(2) The detailed regulatory proceedings on 
each licensed power reactor, available in the 
Commission’s Public Document Room. 

(3) The extensive reports on the results 
of environmental studies in the vicinity of 
AEC-owned plants and laboratories which 
have been issued by the AEC and the Public 
Health Service. 

(4) A great deal of other information 
available to the public in the form of tech- 
nical articles and speeches. See item 6, at- 
tachment 2, for some examples. 

If you are looking for assessments of the 
radioactive waste question which have been 
made outside the AEC, I can mention at 
least three. 

A. The National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council Publication 1400, 
“Waste Management and Control” (1966), 
summarizes radioactivity control in these 
words on page 199: 

“Radioactive wastes are a potential source 
of ground pollution. However, they are not 
thought to constitute a problem requiring 
new abatement studies at the present time. 
The quantity of wastes is small and the 
quality of disposal is high. A variety of spe- 
cial techniques is used to confine the wastes 
and keep them out of circulating ground 
water for geologic periods of time. Wastes 
from nuclear power generation are certain 
to increase in future years, but disposal of 
these, using existing techniques, does not 
appear to present a serious problem.” 

B. In a report to the Secretary of HEW, 
the Task Force on Environmental Health 
and Related Problems submitted in June 
1967 its recommendations under the title: 
“A Strategy for A Livable Environment.” 
From hundreds of possible goals, the Task 
Force selected 10 that are worthy of high 
priority. One of these, Goal No. 8, has to do 
with radiation, The bulk of the Task Force's 
concern appears to be related to the need 
for refining standards governing the public’s 
exposure to dental and medical X-rays, a 
subject which I am equally certain will con- 
tinue to get attention and action. A general 
reference in the report to adequate safe- 
guards to protect against any hazards aris- 
ing out of new applications of nuclear power 
and nuclear radiations should be interpreted 
as a proper acknowledgement that the safe- 
guards experts, the health physicists and the 
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ecologists must continue to do their home- 
work, We generally accept a responsibility to 
continue doing our homework as we progress 
in any area. There is no indication, however, 
that the safeguards homework in this area is 
lagging to the extent that all progress in 
nuclear developments should stop while we 
catch up on the homework. 

C. The report of the Environmental Pol- 
lution Panel of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, “Restoring the Quality of 
Our Environment,” published by the White 
House in November 1965, contains 22 pages 
of recommendations. No recommendation 
mentions radioactivity. Conversely, on page 
14, in a discussion of varying degrees of Fed- 
eral authority to act on pollution, the report 
states “With some pollutants such as radio- 
nuclines, extreme caution is exercised to as- 
sure that unwanted effects in the environ- 
ment will be prevented.” 

I could comment further on the extent to 
which the AEC and industry go to make such 
information available to the public, but item 
6 in attachment 2 covers that pretty well. 

On your three recent articles, I can only 
hit some of the highlights, and try to pro- 
vide some detail later. You cover a great 
many issues in several broad strokes of your 


n. 

In the first place, you must be aware that 
the Joint Committee has never touted nu- 
clear energy as the panacea for all our prob- 
lems. But anyone entertaining the thought 
that it doesn’t play a vital role in the near 
future has not examined the energy needs of 
this nation, or the world. We will soon need 
to exploit all sources of energy to meet our 
growing requirements. Our energy utiliza- 
tion is now doubling every 10 years or less. 
Note the confirmation of the need for nu- 
clear power in the comprehensive report to 
the President in 1964—"Energy R & D & Na- 
tional Progress.” 

Similarly, perspective on radiological haz- 
ards can only be gained by careful com- 
parison with progress in other areas toward 
meeting man’s requirements for survival. 
Certainly radioactivity is dangerous if im- 
properly handled, but do I need to mention 
countless other necessities of our civiliza- 
tion which are similarly dangerous—when 
handled improperly? There is no basis for 

tuating an unreasoning fear of radia- 
tion. One of the reasons we are spending a 
goodly sum on R&D is to make sure we know 
how to handle it properly. We are learning 
how and the record of safety is a remark- 
ably good one. 

You want specifics, and rightly so. But 
there are many general principles that can- 
not be ignored. For instance, in drawing 
comparisons between areas having numer- 
ous variables, the right parameters have to 
be compared. Thus, when one talks of the 
money going into nuclear development now, 
it means less to compare that amount of 
money with another item in the budget than 
it does to talk of the ultimate return on 
the investment. 

For nuclear power it is countless billions 
of dollars in return to the taxpayers in the 
form of reduced power rates—or power rates 
which have remained stable rather than be- 
ing boosted. 

Similarly, if one talks about 5 million gal- 
lons of waste, one should know that a large 
percentage of the 5 million gallons repre- 
sents harmless diluents which are added to 
the small percentage of radioactive material 
to bring down the radioactivity of the entire 
volume to permissible harmless levels. Put 
another way, did the dumping result in ex- 
ceeding the permissible tolerance levels? 
There is a big difference between high level 
waste and low level waste, in any kind of 
waste category you wish to discuss. 

Similarly, we all know about the impro- 
priety of quoting someone out of context. 
Dr. Kavanagh’s quote that the AEC is still 
“looking for a permanent method of dis- 
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posal” for high level waste, doesn’t mean 
there isn't a method. It means that investi- 
gations are still under way to find the safest, 
most economical method. Read references V 
and VI (attachment 2) if you wish con- 
solation or confirmation on this. 

Congressman Holifield is often quoted out 
of context, perhaps because he has the 
courage to enter into debate on so many 
controversial subjects. But to quote him in 
connection with a reference to the uranium 
miner deaths as saying merely “Maudlin 
sentimentality,” is grossly unfair. Facts were 
being debated, and lacking facts the hearing 
witness did retreat in the fashion implied. 

While on the subject of the uranium miner 
hearings, I will only say that the complete 
record will be published shortly. Anyone who 
reviews it carefully can sort out the facts. 
The original death statistics I believe were 
erroneous, I dare say Mr. Boyle's prediction 
of 6,000 is far off the target. I could go to 
great length trying to bring the hazards of 
the overall mining industry as well as other 
industries into perspective for you, but the 
hearings record will serve that purpose. For 
perspective, note the attached article—the 
most recent of many such articles to cross 
my desk—read the high rate of cancer noted 
among smokers in the asbestos industry. 

On the closing down of reactors, this was 
normal and to be expected. There have been 
a few premature entries into the reactor con- 
struction phase. It was necessary to build 
them to determine technology and economics. 
As we have gained this experience and infor- 
mation the tendency in that direction has 
disappeared. Not all that investment was lost 
by any means. But again the enormity of the 
undertaking has to be considered along with 
the potential return on the investment. Trial 
and error methodology—except when safety 
is involved—is a necessary and accepted part 
of the development process. 

You have to recall that some years back 
there were a number of attractive reactor 
concepts, on paper. The only way to really 
find out their relative promise was to perform 
reactor experiments. This kind of thing can’t 
be done in a laboratory. So the reactors you 
refer to were really experiments from which 
we have learned a great deal. We knew it was 
a horse race between several reactor concepts, 
but it was a race that had to be run and it 
had its payoff. Among the many possible 
choices of materials, coolants and fuels, we 
now know pretty well how they compare in 
terms of performance, safety and economics. 
We still have a ways to go, but the first gen- 
eration of power producers has come into the 
foreground in the form of the boiling water 
and pressurized water reactors. We still have 
a good bit to learn on the comparative stand- 
ings among the advanced converters, includ- 
ing whether we really need them, or can we 
jump directly to the breeders? 

I will endeavor to get some details for you 
on any substantive questions in your three 
most recent articles you may specify. I would 
hope that you might wish to give your readers 
a balanced outlook on emerging peaceful nu- 
clear technologies which are destined by ne- 
cessity to play a very large role in satisfying 
man’s ever-increasing demands for energy. 

Sincerely, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 
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— 


STAFF COMMENTS ON DR TOLEDANO WASTE 
ARTICLE 


1. Item: “Every one of these plants, in pro- 
ducing energy, also produces radioactive 
waste. Now there is no way of neutralizing 
that waste.” (6th paragraph) 

Comment; It is important to understand 
that radioactive materials that are released 
to the environment in effluents from routine 
atomic energy power plant operations in- 
volve very low concentrations of radioactiv- 
ity. Essentially all of the potentially hazard- 
ous radioactive fission products are con- 
tained in the fuel elements, which are de- 
signed to retain them even under extreme 
conditions. After a certain operating period, 
the spent fuel elements are removed from 
the reactor and shipped intact to a fuel re- 
processing plant for recovery of valuable 
uranium and plutonium, It is in this part 
of the nuclear fuel cycle where highly radio- 
active waste is produced. (See comment on 
item 3.) In connection with the handling 
and treatment of very low levels of radio- 
activity produced in atomic energy power 
plants, it is noted that from 7-10 years of 
satisfactory waste management operating ex- 

has been obtained to date. Radio- 
activity concentrations in plant liquid ef- 
fiuents, prior to discharge into streams, have 
from 1-5% of the permissible con- 
centration in water for continuous use by in- 
dividuals in the general population as recom- 
mended by the International Commission 
on Radiological Protection. 

2. Item: . . . the AEC—at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense—has been creating vast ‘cemeteries’ in 
various parts of the country. There is one 
near Hanford, Washington, and another near 
Buffalo, New York.” (6th paragraph) 

Comment: The implication that taxpayers 
are improperly being made to pay for pri- 
vate industry's radioactive waste burlals un- 
doubtedly derives from Malcolm Kildale’s 
press release of April 27. Most of the solid 
radioactive waste buried at Hanford is from 
the AEC’s own production operations at that 
site. The AEC also buries solid radioactive 
wastes from its own production, testing, and 
research operations at several of its other 
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sites. These costs are logically borne by the 
AEC itself. 

Commercial services for the burial of solid 
radioactive waste are offered to the private 
nuclear industry as follows: 

California Nuclear, Inc.—A site at Hanford 
near to but physically separated from, the 
AEC burial sites. 

Nuclear Fuel Services, Inc.— West Valley, 
N.Y. (south of Buffalo). 

Nuclear Engineering Co., Inc.—Near More- 
head, Ky. 

Nuclear Engineering Co., 
Nevada. 

The cost of operating these commercial 
burial sites, including the costs of the en- 
vironmental monitoring required by the 
licenses, are borne in full by the companies 
involved. In each case, the land is leased 
from the state government, and a fee per 
unit of volume of waste buried is paid to the 
state. This essentially creates a trust fund 
out of which the state may pay for con- 
tinued environmental monitoring or other 
costs which might arise at some future time 
after expiration of the lease. 

All of these commercial operations must 
be carried out only under an AEC or Agree- 
ment State specific license. The applicant for 
a license to operate a burial ground must 
demonstrate that the topographical, geo- 
logical and hydrological characteristics of 
the site and the procedures which he pro- 
poses to follow are such that the operation 
will not in any way present a hazard to pub- 
lic health and safety. 

3. Item: “But the radioactivity won't stay 
put. Buried in concrete canisters, sometimes 
only three feet deep, it seeps into the soil. 
Since these ‘cemeteries’ must be near run- 
ning water—to prevent them from getting 
too ‘hot’—the radioactivity affects plant and 
marine life.” (7th paragraph) 

Comment: This item reveals a number of 
misunderstandings of how radioactive waste 
is handled. Most of the radioactive waste in 
existence has been generated from the re- 
processing of irradiated uranium reactor 
fuel. Almost all of this reprocessing waste is 
stored in underground steel tanks, rather 
than being buried in the soil. This storage is 
considered of an interim nature (several 
decades). The tanks are continually checked 
to assure that if any leaks develop they will 
be detected and appropriate corrective meas- 
ures are taken. An extensive research and de- 
velopment program is being conducted by 
the AEC on ultimate disposal methods, such 
as conversion to solids and burial in salt 
mines or disposal in deep impermeable rock 
formations. 

The solid wastes buried in soil are rela- 
tively small in radioactivity content, con- 
sisting of such items as contaminated scrap, 
laboratory equipment, defective piping, and 
used decontamination material. Very little of 
it is in “concrete canisters”, nor are such 
canisters necessary. Cooling water is re- 
quired by some of the tanks for high-level 
liquid waste, but no such cooling is required 
by the buried solid waste; in fact, extensive 
effort is applied to assuring that such burials 
are made in locations where underground or 
surface water streams will not encroach on 
the buried wastes. 

The data from environmental monitoring 
programs carried out at the burial sites con- 
firm that waste handling techniques both 
in the ATC programs and in the regulated 
private industry programs are adequate to 
assure that members of the public are not 
exposed to more than a small fraction of 
established radiation protection standards. 

Following item No. 6, six references are 
listed. Reference I provides more descrip- 
tion of these points. Reference II illustrates 
the extent of the information required by 
the AEC for review of license application for 
a commercial radioactive waste burial site, 
References III through VI are more technical 
but may serve to illustrate the degree of 
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emphasis placed by the AEC upon radioactive 
waste control and improvement. 

4. Item; “Not too long ago, a radioactive 
whale was discovered off the Pacific coast. It 
had been feeding on plankton infected by 
Columbia River water—the water flowing 
past Hanford.” (7th paragraph) 

Comment: No date for discovery of the 
“hot whale” was provided in the original 
Kildale press release of April 20. The press 
release did indicate the whale had been ex- 
amined by “scientists”. On September 19, 
1963, a fin whale was captured west of Depoe 
Bay, Oregon. Radionuclides in various tissues 
of the whale were analyzed by Charles Oster- 
berg, William Pearcy, and Norman Kujala, 
of the Department of Oceanography at Ore- 
gon State University, Corvallis. 

These scientists reported their findings as 
a letter to the editor of the magazine Na- 
ture”. This weekly journal, published in 
England, has a worldwide circulation and 
reputation among scientists. The letter was 
published in the issue of December 5, 1964 
(Volume 204, page 1006), and newspaper 
stories based upon it appeared in the New 
York Times of December 11 and the San 
Francisco Chronicle of December 13. Both of 
these newspaper stories correctly quoted the 
scientists as to the significance of their find- 
ings: “Levels are extremely low and no health 
hazard exists.” If the Kildale news release is 
intended to describe the same whale, the 
omission of the scientists’ findings is highly 
misleading. 

The whale carcass was disposed of in the 
normal manner by a rendering plant, and it 
was not necessary to dispose of it as radio- 
active waste, as the Kildale press release 
implied. It should also be pointed out that 
the low concentrations of radioactivity men- 
tioned in the scientific report represent 
short-lived radionuclides produced by irra- 
diation of minerals in the river water used 
to cool the Hanford reactors. These radio- 
nuclides are not from reprocessing wastes 
or buried solid wastes. 

5. Item: “The AEC, however, isn’t telling 
the American people about this. Twenty 
years ago it discovered that radioactive waste 
was poisoning fish. So the AEC, in a 
that is so secret even its title is classified, 
buried the facts 

Comment: The titles of AEC classified 
reports must, by regulation, be themselves 
unclassified. The report in question is cited 
in Kildale’s May 4 press release as Radio- 
activity in various species of fish from the 
Columbia and Yakima Rivers”, by K. E. 
Herde, dated 1947 and classified “Secret”. 
Essentially all Hanford documents at that 
time were classified Secret“; this particu- 
lar one was declassified on September 29, 
1960, and has been available to any one since 
then. The correct serial number of the Herde 
document is HEW 3-5501, indicating the 
5501st document from the 300 Area at the 
Hanford Engineer Works. However, a re- 
quest for HW 3-5501 would still produce the 
desired document. The Kildale press release 
erroneously lists it as HW-85501, The latter 
is the serial number of a document entitled 
“231 Bldg. Plutonium Nitrate Solution Data 
Sheets, Serial No. 962”, dated February 25, 
1955, by W. N. Mobley, which deals with 
classified plutonium production information, 
There is no connection between the subject 
matter of the two reports. 

6. Item: “So far, the silence of the AEC 
and the companies concerned has been 
deafening.” 

Comment: The environmental monitoring 
activities of the AEC and its contractors, as 
well as the waste management activities, are 
summarized in periodic reports released to 
the press and available to the public through 
the various AEC public information offices. 
In addition, the data has been reported to 
the U.S. Public Health Service and, together 
with data gathered by that agency and by 
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various state and local health agencies, pub- 
lished in the monthly journal, “Radiological 
Health Data”, available from the Government 
Printing Office. 

As an example of the content of “Radio- 
logical Health Data”, the issue of August 
1964 contains an article on “Radiological 
Survey of the Lower Columbia River in Ore- 
gon, January 1962-July 1963”, by George L. 
Toombs and John G. Bailey of the Oregon 
State Board of Health, (Note that this is the 
period ending shortly before the capture of 
the “hot whale”). The paragraph of this ar- 
ticle titled “Conclusions” is quoted in its 
entirety: 

“Concentrations of radionuclides arising 
from the Hanford reactors and atmospheric 
nuclear weapons testing were readily de- 
tected in the environmental media in the 
area covered by this survey. Certain trends 
were generally seen for fission product and 
activation product radionuclide concentra- 
tions. Zinc-65 and chromium-51 concentra- 
tions were observed to decrease with in- 
creasing distance by water from the Hanford 
reactors, and to remain relatively stable with 
respect to time. The fission product radio- 
nuclides, zirconium-niobium-95 and ruthen- 
ium-103 and 106, did not show a trend with 
respect to distance from the Hanford reac- 
tors. However, with respect to time, they 
did show a generalized peak during the 
spring of 1963, probably due to the heavy 
fallout accompanying the spring rains, All 
concentrations for the radionuclides re- 
ported were below those recommended by 
the International Commission on Radiologi- 
cal Protection for the general public. The 
radionuclide concentrations measured dur- 
ing this survey warrant no action other 
than continued surveillance to insure that 
the levels of radioactivity in this environ- 
ment are neither too high nor increasing 
too rapidly.” 

Copies of all applications to the Commis- 
sion to construct and operate a nuclear 
power reactor, chemical reprocessing plant, 
or commercial waste burial ground are fur- 
nished to state and local officials and are 
placed in the AEC’s Public Document Room. 
Public announcements of the receipt of the 
application and the subsequent action taken 
thereon are issued by AEC and notices are 
published in the Federal Register. 

Copies of all correspondence and filings 
relating to the application, license or amend- 
ment to the license, including waste han- 
dling procedures, are placed in the public 
records of the Commission, which are avail- 
able to any member of the public at the 
Commission's Public Document Room located 
at 1717 H Street, Washington, D.O, 
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From the Wall Street Journal, June 
20, 1967] 

HIGH Rate or Cancer NOTED AMONG SMOKERS 
IN AsBESTOS INDUSTRY—COMBINATION OF 
ASBESTOS Dust, CIGARETTES POSES GREAT 
Risk or LUNG CANCER, STUDY SHOWS 
ATLANTIC Crry.—Asbestos workers who 

smoke cigarets have a ninetyfold greater risk 

of dying of lung cancer than persons who 
neither smoke nor work around asbestos, 
three New York medical researchers said. 

The extremely high risk of lung cancer 
among persons exposed to the combination of 
asbestos dust and cigaret smoke was uncoy- 
ered in a study of 370 members of the New- 
ark, N.J., and New York locals of the Inter- 
national Association of Heat and Frost In- 
sulators and Asbestos Workers union. The 
men are primarily involved in installing as- 
bestos insulation in construction work. 

The workers were exposed to a greater 
amount of asbestos dust than the general 
population, and all had been occupationally 
exposed to it for at least 20 years. But the 
researchers added that the general popu- 
lation, particularly in big-city areas, is ex- 
posed to a slight amount of such particles. 
As a result, they said, it is important to 
determine whether cigaret smoking makes 
this light exposure more hazardous than it 
would be otherwise. 

In a report to the scientific session of the 
American Medical Association's annual con- 
vention here, the researchers said there were 
94 deaths among the insulation workers dur- 
ing a 52-month period. This, they calculated, 
was 46 more than would have been expected 
among a similar group of men who hadn't 
been chronically exposed to asbestos. 

Most of the men who died—78—were 
cigaret smokers. And among the smokers, 24 
died of lung cancer. No lung-cancer deaths 
occurred among those who didn't smoke, 

Twenty-four lung-cancer deaths was an 
extremely high rate, the researchers calcu- 
lated. Among a similar group of smokers who 
hadn't been exposed to asbestos, statisticians 
would expect only about three deaths from 
lung cancer, they said. 

“If they had neither smoked nor been ex- 
posed to asbestos dust,” they said, the ex- 
pected number of lung-cancer deaths would 
have been one or none during the 52-month 
period. 

“All people incur a great increase in risk 
in lung cancer if they smoke cigarets; for as- 
bestos workers the increase in risk is tre- 
mendous,” they said. The researchers noted 
that microscopic asbestos fibers, once in- 
haled, remain permanently in the lung tis- 
sues. As a result, “asbestos workers who don't 
smoke cigarets should never begin. Those 
who do smoke should stop immediately.” 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: ACTION 
NOW 


Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York {Mr. Grover] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, a good 
article on the growing length of congres- 
sional sessions appeared in the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star on October 1. 

In the event some of my colleagues may 
have missed it, I will have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the article en- 
titled “Should Congress Stay in Session 
12 Months a Year?” by Allan C. Brown- 
field. 

I would like to remind the House that 
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under title 4 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1967—which passed the 
Senate overwhelmingly in March—Con- 
gress would be permitted to recess dur- 
ing the month of August if it had not 
completed its business by the statutory 
adjournment date of July 31 and pro- 
vided that the country was not in a time 
of war or national emergency. 

The August adjournment provision is 
only one of many needed improvements 
contained in the congressional reform bill 
passed by the Senate. While S. 355 is 
surely not the ultimate answer to mod- 
ernization of the legislative branch, it is, 
on balance, a constructive and much- 
needed bill. 

I urge the leadership to schedule this 
legislation as soon as possible for action 
by the House. Surely most of us must be 
aware that our workload problems are 
not going to diminish either in number 
or in complexity. Failure to take a few 
steps toward modernizing our procedures 
can only result in making the problems 
more difficult to handle. 

The article follows: 

SuHovutp Concresss Sray IN Session 12 
MONTHS A YEAR? 
(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 

As members of Congress go deeper into the 
fall months, the nagging problem of when 
to adjourn and how to maintain a close and 
effective contact with the people back home 
remains. 

Can Congress complete its work within 
the period of a traditional nine-month ses- 
sion, or is it necessary to rethink the length 
of time during which members should be at 
work? 

Many senators and representatives have 
given thought to this subject, and a number 
of proposals have been discussed. Yet, the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1967, which 
passed the Senate 75 to 9, has remained in 
the hands of the House Rules Committee for 
some time, with the apparent concurrence 
of the House Democratic leadership. 

‘This bill does not discuss the specific ques~ 
tion of the length of congressional sessions, 
but it does concern itself with other reform 
measures such as tightening the regulation 
of lobbyists, assuring minority staffing of 
committees, stripping Congress of its historic 
role in selection and confirmation of pay- 
masters and revamping committee proce- 
dures. Included is a provision for a month- 
long vacation every August. 


NEED FOR REFORM 


Even the limited reforms suggested in the 
Reorganization Bill seem difficult to achieve. 
Nevertheless, the need for reform is felt by 
many members of Congress, and several have 
come to grips with the question of the length 
of congressional sessions. 

The late President Kennedy once noted 
that “during the 19th century, America had 
many distinguished senators, presidents, 


congressmen ... but most of those men 
dealt in their entire political life... with 
only four or five major problems. . Now 


the problems swarm across the desks of po- 
litical leaders of this country.” 

The current Congress, far from being an 
exception, is added proof of this fact. We 
face turmoil in our cities, a war which seems 
to be stalemated, a program of welfare which 
has suddenly become unpopular, and a na- 
tion whose people seek some answer to their 
sense of crisis from their elected representa- 
tives. In the midst of such a situation, who 
can seriously think of adjournment? Who 
can doubt that Congress is headed toward 
almost permanent year-round sessions? 

The fact that Congress desperately seeks 
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as early an adjournment as possible has led, 
in the opinions of many, to hasty and often 
irresponsible actions. Senator McGee, D-Wyo., 
points out that “Good bills representing long 
hours of investigation and debate are aban- 
doned at the brink of passage; quickly, and 
sometimes carelessly, prepared legislation is 
rushed through in the press toward final ad- 
journment, and tempers and physical con- 
stitutions—worn and strained by nine or ten 
months of solid work—approach the break- 
ing point.” 
MECHANICAL CHORES 

Senator McGee has urged the Congress to 
abandon the idea of nine-month sessions and 
to recognize the need for year-round meet- 
ings. He has also recognized the fact that 
members of Congress do not have the neces- 
sary time for reflection, thought, and con- 
sideration. Being in Washington for 12 
months is damaging to perspective and broad 
understanding. He stated: “It can be truth- 
fully said that we are becoming so caught 
up in the details of our job that all we see 
and all we have time to worry about are the 
mechanical chores of the moment. The basic 
ideas, the concepts by which we live and 
which we will pass to our posterity are not 
considered by us for want of time. We see the 
trees but not the forest.” 

A possible answer proposed by Senator Mc- 
Gee is a sabbatical leave for members of 
Congress, patterned on the practices of our 
large universities and business organizations. 
‘The period, according to this proposal, might 
run from three to six months on a staggered 
basis so that no more than a handful of mem- 
bers would be gone at one time. 

Discussing this idea, Senator Monroney, 
D-Okla., said that. the longer a man 
stays in Congress, generally the more he 
knows about government, the more he knows 
and understands about the philosophy of 
political science, about international affairs 
and about budgetary control. But he be- 
comes further removed from the position he 
occupied when he was elected. What (the 
proposal for a sabbatical) ... is saying is, 
for Pete’s sake get back to being a civilian 
for six months so that you can come back 
refreshed with the viewpoint that you had 
originally but with the backup of the knowl- 
edge you have learned as a Senator or Con- 
gressman.” 

WEEK BACK HOME 

On August 21 the House of Representatives 
amended the Legislative Act of 1959 au- 
th each member one paid round trip 
to his district for each month the House is 
in session. But, what of the time to make 
such trips? 

Commenting on this ironical state of af- 
fairs, Rep. Schadeberg, R-Wis., said that 
“Tf round trips are to be paid for by the 
government, then ample opportunity to 
Meet with the people should be provided so 
that money yields the greatest return. I refer 
to the suggestions I made for the reorga- 
nization of the House which provide a one- 
‘week-a-month recess from legislative activity 
which would provide the members of the 
House an opportunity to hold office hours in 
their districts and to discuss pending legisla- 
tion with interested parties before the leg- 
islation was considered on the floor.” 

Rep. O'Hara, D-Mich., stated that much 
confusion and uncertainty in Government is 
caused by the fact that fiscal years begin 
with continuing authorizations and that gov- 
ernment agencies do not know what funds 
will become available for their programs 
until after the beginning of fiscal years. He 
also urged that “Changes in scheduling con- 
gressional business also might assist in a 
personal problem of members which I feel 
very keenly as the father of seven children 
of school age. Such changes might assist in 
making the sessions of Congress correspond 
more closely with the school year. As it is, 
the member of Congress with school-age 
children is forced to have his children at- 
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tend two different schools in a school year, 
one back in his district and one in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 


DIVERSE ACTIVITIES 


The modern world and the mass society 
have provided pressures upon government 
which could hardly have been imagined in 
a previous, quietier time. Meant to be a 
reflective body, Congress has been compelled 
by events to act quickly. Meant to be a body 
of limited functions and areas of jurisdic- 
tion, Congress is now called upon to perform 
such diverse functions as aiding education, 
controlling rats in urban areas, and insuring 
equal employment in private industries. 
Even when Congress believes an area of con- 
sideration to be none of its business, it must 
still debate and dispose of it. 

In his volume, Congress and the Ameri- 
can Tradition,” James Burnham points out 
that Neither the Fathers nor the philos- 
ophers before and after them ever listed speed 
and efficiency among the virtues of a repre- 
sentative assembly. They wanted ‘energy and 
dispatch’ in the executive, but in the legisla- 
ture, they believed, promptitude of decision 
is oftener an evil than a benefit. The differ- 
ence of opinion, and jarrings of parties in 
the department of the government, though 
they may sometimes obstruct salutary plans, 
yet often promote deliberation and circum- 
spection, and serve to check excesses in the 
majority.’ (Federalist, Number 70) White 
haired, slow speaking Nestor, not the im- 
pulsive Achilles, the aged Priam and not 
passionate Troilus, are the archetypes of the 
legislator.” 

MISTAKEN STANDARD 


The days of such reflective judgment ap- 
pear to be at an end, just as the days of 
nine-month sessions of Congress appear to 
be ended. Yet, it is a situation with which 
few are happy. 

For at a time when Congress is called upon 
to exercise judgment in an ever broadening 
range of issues, reflection and.an opportunity 
to see such issues in a realistic national per- 
spective are essential. Decision making, it 
must be remembered, is not judged by its 
speed but by its quality. A democracy is not 
judged by its efficiency but by the essence 
of its national life. Dictatorships have always 
proven notably more efficient. Mussolini, 
after all, did make the trains run on time. 
Hitler did construct the great German high- 
ways, and the Communists did launch Sput- 
nik. For Congress to judge itself by such a 
mistaken standard would be a serious error. 

Congressmen, however, should be more 
concerned with solving problems than with 
early Congressional adjournment, Just as 
many state legislatures have changed from 
semi-annual to annual sessions, it is now 
time for Congress to eliminate the facade 
of nine month sessions and accept the reality 
of year round meetings. 


YEAR-ROUND SESSIONS 


If this is done, there will be little tempta- 
tion to use valuable debate time for a dis- 
cussion of a projected adjournment date. 
And, within the context of a realistic ap- 
proach, proper provision might be made for 
real vacations and for a real opportunity to 
meet with constituents and reflect upon the 
problems of an ever more complex age. 

To this end, one upstate New York con- 
gressman expressed the view that if business 
was scheduled on Fridays, those members 
who leave town regularly for long weekends 
would be persuaded to stay. Another con- 
gressman urged that a one month summer 
vacation be considered, as well as a vacation 
in December, and that this be included in 
the context of a plan for year-round sessions. 

Rep. Cleveland, R-N.H., recently an- 
nounced that he was reactivating the House 
Republican Task Force on Congressional Re- 
form to put pressure on House Democrats to 
report out the Congressional Reorganization 
Bill which has been in the House Rules Com- 
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mittee since March 9. If this bill reaches 
the floor during the current session, there is 
every prospect that the question of year- 
round sessions will be introduced. 

Members of Congress will decide only re- 
luctantly to meet on a year-round basis, but 
this is an age in which we do many things 
under protests, and members of Congress are 
in no way exempt. 


LEIF ERICSSON DAY 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first centuries of recorded history, the 
American continent was unknown to 
civilization, as we define it. In the past 
several hundred years, bloodlines have 
flowed into this vast land from every 
corner of the earth. We in the United 
States have built a great and powerful 
nation, using the fortitude of the Eng- 
lish, the ardor of the Spanish and 
French, the ingenuity of the Italians, 
Scandinavian tenacity, Slavic endur- 
ance, and the luck of the Irish, plus 
many more. We have added to this the 
rhythm of Africa, the mystery of Asia— 
and yes, the courage of our native 
Americans. 

Men who dreamed dreams of far 
horizons launched ships out into un- 
charted waters, and it was inevitable 
that they would one day reach the shores 
of this gigantic mass of earth. No group 
of these voyagers possessed more cour- 
age, adventure, hardiness, and perhaps 
at times, bold foolhardiness, than did the 
Vikings of the North. 

One such Norseman was the Icelander, 
Leif Ericsson. In about the year 1000 his 
ship left Greenland to sail northern 
seas to the west. We have learned that 
it was this little group of Viking sailors 
that first touched the shores of the con- 
tinent to be named America. 

They never knew, but perhaps they 
envisioned, the far-reaching conse- 
quences of their journey. This was the 
new world, and from the old would come 
those who would one day populate the 
wilderness, build the cities, till the soil, 
and fly the banner of freedom. 

I hope we will never forget the saga of 
a long line of courageous men, from Leif 
Ericsson to our astronauts, nor fail, as a 
nation, to be worthy of them. That is 
why we are on this day, October 9, 1967, 
by proclamation of the President of the 
United States, commemorating the event 
of Leif Ericsson’s portentous voyage. 


THE WASHINGTON POST: WRONG 
AGAIN 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
once again that great crusading publica- 
tion, the Washington Post, has seen fit 
to attack legislation which I have spon- 
sored to permit postal patrons to put a 
stop to the mailing of unsolicited ob- 
scene mail matter sent to their minor 
children. I am referring to an editorial 
carried in yesterday’s Post. 

As I am sure you know, Mr. Speaker, 
H.R. 7977, the postal rate pay bill which 
will be up for House consideration to- 
morrow, contains an amendment, title 
III, which authorizes the Postmaster 
General, if requested by the addressee, 
to issue an order to the sender of a “pan- 
dering advertisement” to refrain from 
further mailings of such matter to the 
named addressee. 

Following the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
definition in the Ginzburg case, a pan- 
dering advertisement” is defined as one 
which offers for sale matter which the 
advertisement itself represents to be 
“erotically arousing or sexually provoca- 
tive.” In other words, this legislation 
merely gives every parent the right to 
stop the flow of unsolicited smutty ad- 
vertisements into the mailbox of his 
home. I suggest that this is the right of 
every parent, and it is amazing to me 
that such publications as the Washing- 
ton Post would oppose this under the 
spurious banner of free speech. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to stress the fact 
that this bill does not preclude those who 
want such materials from having them 
delivered to them through the U.S. mails. 
The Postmaster General is not author- 
ized to act on his own account; he may 
do so only after having been requested 
to do so by the named addressee. It is 
the same as though we were authoriz- 
ing an individual to call the telephone 
company and ask it to put a stop to ob- 
scene telephone calls being made to his 
household. Surely no one would argue 
that to do so would be an invasion of 
the obscene caller’s right of free speech. 
Yet this is the very type of argument be- 
ing advanced by the Post. 

I have always felt that a man’s home 
is his castle. In my home I have a right 
to privacy and since my mailbox is an 
extension of my home, I have a right to 
keep smut peddlers from dropping solici- 
tations to buy their wares into my mail- 
box. Certainly I have a right and a duty 
t. exercise some control over the moral 
upbringing of my children. Yet, presently 
there is no way for me to stop the flow 
of unsolicited obscene mail matter to my 
home. Title III of H.R. 7977 gives every 
postal patron such an opportunity. 

Pandering advertisement in the mail— 


Say the editors of the Post— 
are an undoubted nuisance. It is not impos- 
sible to deal with them, however, in any 
house equipped with a trash basket or a gar- 
bage can. 


The editorial concludes. To say this, 
however, is to admit one’s misunder- 
standing of the problem. It is like saying 
that one can always hang up on the 
maker of an obscene telephone call. But 
parents are not always at home when the 
children are exposed. Often, one’s chil- 
dren are the first to see the mail and by 
the time the parents come home from 
work, the damage is already done. 
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Mr. Speaker, millions of parents want 
this legislation. It is my fervent hope that 
none of my colleagues will be deceived 
by the spurious arguments advanced by 
this editorial and that they will over- 
whelmingly support title III of H.R. 7977. 


HOUSE MUST SHARE RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR QUALITY OF DISTRICT 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker although 
the other body has the dismal task of 
approving the President’s recent nomi- 
nees to the new City Council for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the House must share 
responsibility for the quality of the Dis- 
trict government, 

The District of Columbia, the seat of 
our National Government, is a Federal 
District, which belongs partly to the citi- 
zens of our 50 States—not just to the peo- 
ple who happen to reside here temporar- 
ily. The citizens of these 50 States pro- 
vide, in large measure, the financial sup- 
port for this Federal District. 

If the President had set out to sabo- 
tage self-government in Washington, to 
discredit the new City Council, to exalt 
patronage, to insult the competent, con- 
cerned citizens of the District, to degrade 
our National Capital in the eyes of our 
Nation and the world, he could not have 
succeeded better. 

At least three of the President’s nomi- 
nations are incredible. 

One is a draft dodger, a Bobby Baker 
crony, and, according to a creditable 
magazine article, one of the most influen- 
tial lobbyists in the Capital. Can you 
imagine more serious disqualifications for 
a President of the Council of our Capi- 
tal City during war? 

Another led demonstrations and 
preached civil disobedience. Can you 
imagine more serious disqualifications for 
a Vice President of the City Council dur- 
ing times of civil unrest and disrespect 
for law and order? 

A third nominee accepted attorney’s 
fees to advise a home mortgage company 
that used despicable methods to bilk the 
poor and ignorant for profit? Can you 
imagine more serious disqualifications 
for a Councilman at a time when this 
very client is under investigation for 
criminally duping the poor for profit— 
and when the District is burdened with 
so Many poor and disadvantaged people? 

The reputation of the new City Coun- 
cil—the competency and integrity of each 
individual Councilman—is crucial to the 
future of “self-government” for Wash- 
ington. 

Certainly a thorough, comprehensive 
investigation of each nominee is indi- 
cated. A sudden nomination followed by 
a quick confirmation to avoid public 
scrutiny and knowledge of the back- 
grounds of these new Councilmen will 
contribute to the precipitous failure of 
District “self-government.” 
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Mr. Speaker, does not the House have 
the responsibility to investigate, know 
and report the competency and quali- 
fications of the President’s nominees for 
the new City Council? I believe it does. 
In this case, where the President’s nomi- 
nees are prima facie incompetent, fla- 
grantly involved with suspicious special 
interests, totally unrepresentative of the 
citizens of the District, and all political 
cronies of this administration, a thorough 
investigation and comprehensive report 
to the public is absolutely essential. 


STUDY OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
VANK). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER] is recognized for 
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Mr. WHITENER, Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1967, the President of the United 
States made a statement in which he 
directed the Tariff Commission to make a 
study of economic conditions in the U.S. 
textile and apparel industries, particu- 
larly with reference to the present and 
prospective impact of imports upon these 
industries. He asked the Tariff Commis- 
sion to report back to him on or before 
January 15, 1968. 

Perhaps there is no subject that has 
been studied as much as the impact of 
imports upon the domestic textile and 
apparel industries. It seems to me that 
further study is unnecessary to convince 
anyone that it is time that action be 
taken to protect the jobs of the American 
people in these beleaguered facets of our 
national economy. 

I know there was a feeling of encour- 
agement on the part of some industry 
people when this statement was made 
last week and I am not here to cast any 
sort of doubt as to the willingness of the 
administration to be helpful to our 
American people, but I have misgivings 
as to whether there is any basis for en- 
couragement that relief will be had 
through administrative action. 

However, I do believe it is proper that 
we give a little thought to the possible 
effect of this statement. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to make the statement of 
the President a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT MADE BY PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON ON OCTOBER 4, 1967 

I have today asked the United States Tariff 
Commission to report to me by January 15, 
1968, in the fullest detail possible on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the United States textile 
and apparel industries. 

In this report I expect in particular an in- 
tensive analysis of the present and prospec- 
tive impact of the imports upon these indus- 
tries. 

This administration has consistently acted 
in recognition of the fact that the textile 
and apparel industries are of great impor- 
tance to our economy. In recent months rep- 
resentatives of these industries have ex- 
pressed to me and to many others a deep 
concern over their future well-being in light 
of a number of factors, and especially im- 
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port trends. A large number of the members 
of the Congress in both the House and Sen- 
ate—including Chairman Mills of the Ways 
and Means Committee—have sponsored bills 
which deal with the question of imports. 

In considering this widespread concern I 
have concluded that we must have all the 
facts possible to guide our future actions 
in this important field, and I am pleased 
that Chairman Mills is joining my request. I 
hope that the Tariff Commission’s report will 
permit all of us who are deeply interested in 
the welfare of the textile and apparel indus- 
tries to take a course of action which will be 
both in their interest and the national 
interest. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, just a 
few days ago, when the House passed the 
bill written and handled by the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent], it 
became apparent to many of us that at 
long last we had reached a point at which 
the Congress was going to take this mat- 
ter into hand and require by law that the 
people of America have a better deal in 
the field of foreign trade. 

This vote on the Dent bill, which, I be- 
lieve, produced only 29 adverse votes, was 
one of the most hopeful signs that some 
of us had seen. 

But now we are wondering if perhaps 
this order for a so-called study by the 
Tariff Commission will not be one which 
might seek to slow down the exercise of 
the will of the Congress to protect the 
jobs of American people. 

Just a few days ago in Pinehurst, N.C., 
the former Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
John Connor, who is now president, I be- 
lieve, of Allied Chemical Corp., a concern 
with a vital stake in textiles, was quoted 
in the press as having made the state- 
ment that— 

Textile import quotas as determined on 
some reasonable basis to fit the overall needs 
of both foreign and domestic manufacturers 
in the orderly development of U.S. textile 
markets are needed in the broad public in- 
terest. 


Mr. Connor is further quoted as having 
said: 

If the U.S. Government can arrive at no 
suitable diplomatic conclusions with other 
nations I think we could consider new 
grounds for textile imports on a unilateral 
basis by force of Congressional action. 


I believe this brings us to a problem 
each of us must take into account as we 
seek to do something for our country in 
this field of foreign trade. That is, that 
we not be governed by self-interest in 
dealing with the establishment of sound 
trade policies. This present hopeful sign 
for the textile industry might be con- 
sidered by some other industry people 
who are equally injured by imports as 
holding out hope for the textile industry 
which is not held out for other industries 
which are hurt by imports. 

As one who has been particularly in- 
terested in textiles, I believe it would be 
a great mistake if those of us who do 
have, because of our local industry, some 
peculiar interest in a particular industry, 
should ever let ourselves get diverted in 
selfish desire to serve our own particular 
interests, so that we will not have served 
the national interest. 

May I confine myself today to the 
textile field? No one can question that 
imports are now ruining the job oppor- 
tunities of more than 200,000 Americans 
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in the textile industry who are debarred 
from employment there because of im- 
ports. Even a greater number are affected 
by curtailed operations in the textile 
industry as a direct and proximate result 
of the importation of inordinate amounts 
of textile products and apparel products. 

Many other industries have taken up 
the cudgel for textiles because they see 
in this problem something broader than 
many of our friends who feel we are only 
concerned about the jobs of people in the 
textile field. The textile industry spends 
each year $10 billion with other indus- 
tries for various services. This includes 
the trucking companies, paper mill oper- 
ators, power companies, sheep ranchers, 
corn farmers, construction workers, ma- 
chinery manufacturers, the chemical 
industry, the cotton producers, and the 
producer of machinery for the textile 
industry. 

The trucking industry last year earned 
more than $100 million from the textile 
industry and hauled about 90 percent of 
all the American textiles that were man- 
ufactured and shipped within our own 
country. Paper manufacturers earned 
about $240 million from the sale of paper 
supplies for the textile industry. Power 
companies sold about $150 million worth 
of electrical power to the industry. The 
wool producers, that is, the sheep ranch- 
ers, sold 370 million pounds of wool cost- 
ing about $190 million. The corn farmers, 
the corn raisers, found their product used 
in making 315 million pounds of corn 
starch for which the textile industry 
paid $31 million. Construction workers 
built more than $500 million worth of 
new plants, and textile machinery manu- 
facturers sold about $640 million worth 
of new equipment. The chemical plants 
producing manmade fibers sold about 4 
billion pounds of their fibers at a cost of 
$2.4 billion. Cotton farmers sold about 
9.5 million bales of raw cotton for about 
$1 billion. 

On top of that, when we take into ac- 
count that the domestic textile industry 
paid $4.6 billion in wages which went 
into the economy of many hundreds of 
communities throughout this Nation, into 
the office of the attorney, the physician, 
the drugstore, the department store, and 
every other phase of economic life in 
the local community, you begin to see 
that this is an important problem which 
confronts not just the textile industry 
but all the people of America. 

I was interested today to receive from 
the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers a bulletin in which they ex- 
press their views on the statement of the 
President to which I have referred earlier. 
They say, among other things, in their 
statement: 

We share the President’s desire to have 
all of the facts possible concerning the textile 
import problem, and we shall, of course, co- 
operate with the Tariff Commission in its 
endeavor. 

The present critical need for limitations 
on textile imports is well established, how- 
ever, and the pendency of this new study 
should not delay action by the Congress upon 
pending textile import quota legislation. 

The existence of the textile import prob- 
lem has already been ized by the 
President, who has publicly stated that 
reasonable limitations on wool textile im- 
ports are necessary, and by 68 Members of the 
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Senate and 174 Members of the House who 
are sponsoring legislation to enable him to 
effectuate his policy. The industry's resources 
will continue to be kept fully mobilized to 
achieve prompt enactment of this legislation. 


And, may I say, Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that other industry representatives, 
whatever the phase of their textile op- 
erations in which they may engage, will 
follow the lead of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers in insisting 
that, notwithstanding the study by the 
Tariff Commission, the Congress proceed 
promptly with the legislation which so 
many of us are cosponsoring here in the 
House and which so many of our col- 
leagues are cosponsoring in the Senate. 

This is a serious problem. We talk 
about manpower retraining very glibly. 
In the Trade Expansion Act it was pro- 
vided that there should be some funds 
available to retrain people who were put 
out of their jobs because of imports. I 
say to you that this is an indefensible 
sort of thing. It should be our view and 
it should be our deep concern to see to 
it that no American is deprived of his 
job by reason of foreign imports what- 
ever the industry may be. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
all the Members of the House who are 
interested in this problem will insist that 
we proceed on schedule with the con- 
sideration of the pending bill which is 
commonly referred to as the “Mills bill,” 
and which has been sponsored by our col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], and approxi- 
mately 176 others of us. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER] and to congratulate 
the gentleman upon a splendid statement 
relating to problems that confront the 
textile industry today. 

I particularly am appreciative of the 
gentleman’s remarks to the effect that 
legislation is going to be required, ap- 
parently, before the problem is solved, 
both for the textile industry and for 
many other types of industries in the 
United States, and I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
for his very splendid recognition of the 
facts of this matter. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank my friend 
and neighbor, the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Gerrys], 
for his contribution. I hope that neither 
he nor others of my colleagues under- 
stand that what I am saying has to be 
limited to our concern about the textile 
industry. There are, for instance, the 
shoe industry, the athletic goods indus- 
try, the steel industry, and many others 
which are equally involved in this fight. 
I think we should not stand by and get 
ourselves blocked off as we have in the 
past. We should present a united front 
and be just as interested in the dairy 
farmer who is now being hurt by imports, 
the steel manufacturer and the em- 
ployees of the steel industry, as we are in 
our particular area of interest. 
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Mr. GETTYS. The gentleman has cor- 
rectly stated that there are so many re- 
lated industries that are dependent upon 
these textile industries, which is the 
point we are raising on this subject. 

Mr. WHITENER, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, as I conclude I am ex- 
pressing to all of my colleagues the fer- 
vent plea that they not be diverted from 
this effort which seems to be on its way 
to success, as is evidenced by the recent 
vote in the House on the very significant 
legislation from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor which was given to us 
from the hand and mind of the very able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DENT]. I hope we can all be steadfast in 
our zeal for this American program of a 
sound trade policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS— 
PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H.R. 13178. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING EMERGENCY FOOD AND 
MEDICAL ASSISTANCE TO HUN- 
GRY AMERICANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Vank). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Fotey] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last the distinguished Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives, acting on S. 2138, voted to put the 
bill aside without prejudice. 

This legislation, authored by Senator 
Srennis in the other body, permits the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to provide emergency food and medical 
assistance to hungry Americans in 
whatever State they may be found. 

While I am pleased that the commit- 
tee has kept the bill open for action, I 
am expressing my very deep concern that 
the time has long since passed when this 
or similar legislation should have been 
passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to me, nothing short 
of shocking, that in a country having an 
annual Federal budget in excess of 130 
thousands of millions of dollars, ques- 
tions of economy should be raised on the 
expenditure of $25 million to feed Amer- 
icans who, for no fault of their own, are 
not being cared for under existing State 
or Federal programs, and whose children 
are found to be in a state of physical 
malnutrition, and in some places near 
starvation, 

I am delighted that the distinguished 
Committee on Agriculture wisely chose 
to make public its executive hearing of 
last week, but I would hope that the 
committee would undertake further pub- 
lic hearings to make the record very 
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plain as to the extent and character of 
the nutrition and allied medical prob- 
lems widely varying estimates have been 
received as to the number of Americans 
who are suffering from serious malnutri- 
tion, and those estimates must be refined 
and made as precise as possible. I believe 
that the Congress would certainly im- 
pugn both its humanity and its respon- 
sibility if it does not thoroughly, fully, 
and publicly examine these assertions of 
hunger and malnutrition. 

This can only be done properly if it is 
done through extended public hearings. 

Even if the character of the problem 
has been exaggerated or misrepresented, 
such information would be a valuable ad- 
dition. But I do not believe this is the 
case. On the contrary, I believe the prob- 
lem is a real one, a pressing one, a critical 
one, and becomes exacerbated every 
week, as we approach in some areas of 
our country a harsh winter. Surely no 
Member of this House would wish that 
Americans here in our own country 
should be denied such fundamental aid 
at a time when our history of generosity 
to other peoples has passed a level of 
$120 billion in aid since World War II. 

I have supported the foreign aid bill 
every year that I have been a Member of 
the Congress. But if the time ever comes 
when this country cannot afford to un- 
dertake responsibility for its own people, 
I will cease to support the foreign aid 
budget and I will cease to support many 
other domestic programs which can be 
put aside until these fundamental re- 
sponsibilities can be undertaken. 

In fact, I do not think that this need 
is in any sense beyond our present 
capacity. The testimony of the Bureau 
of the Budget officials was that present 
authorizations for the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare were suf- 
ficient to carry out the purposes of this 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, so that every Member 
may have the benefit of the findings and 
recommendations of the very distin- 
guished group of American citizens 
known as the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Emergency Food To Fight Hunger in 
the United States, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that its summary statement, dated 
September 27, 1967, by Mr. Robert B. 
Choate be included in its entirety in the 
Recorp, including its appendices of ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have listened to 
the gentleman’s statement and not hav- 
ing seer. this statement in its entirety, I 
note that earlier there were some news- 
paper stories, and stories from other 
sources, that reflected considerably on 
the area that I have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

To keep the record straight, this com- 
mittee went only to certain specified 
areas, the medical committee, which the 
gentleman will recall. As soon as this 
was called to my attention, as a Repre- 
sentative of that area, I called on the 
people in authority in my State and asked 
them to check out all the names sub- 
mitted to me by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

As I recall, without exception all of 
the names listed were drawing relief. 
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There seems to be no question that in 
many areas of the country, that there 
are a few, a relatively few numerically, 
who are suffering from malnutrition. But 
by the same token, a research and study 
was made of this particular group in 
only one particular section of the 
country. 

Following that I wrote Senator CLARK 
and Senator Javits, who had identified 
themselves with this study project, and 
asked for a list of names of the persons 
that this group had found. That was some 
2 months ago and just today I had an 
acknowledgement by letter, but no in- 
dividuals names were listed in it. 

So I would trust that the report that 
the gentleman is putting in the RECORD 
is not pointing the finger at one particu- 
lar section of the country because this 
study quite definitely is not national in 
its scope. Insofar as my area is con- 
cerned, we deplore even one such case 
and we thank the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for making this statement available 
and trust that what the gentleman is 
including in the Recorp is fair in its 
content. 

Mr. FOLEY, I am very glad that the 
gentleman has taken this occasion to 
make his comments. There is no question 
in my judgment that the area which, as 
he says, he has the honor to represent, 
has been unfairly singled out in some 
quarters as the locus of this problem. 
Actually, malnutrition and allied prob- 
lems exist in many parts of the United 
States. They exist, in my judgment, in 
several of the Northern States and in 
many of our northern metropolitan areas 
as well as in some rural areas. The 
gentleman’s State is at the top of the 
list in participation by the poor in food 
programs in the United States. 

Mr, WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I felt free to interrupt the gentle- 
man because I know of his fairness in 
dealing with these matters. But not hav- 
ing seen the report I did want to make 
this statement that I have made. 

Mr. FOLEY. If there is any question 
as to the report or any of the material 
which I have put into the Record today 
unfairly representing the problem as be- 
ing limited to or particularly aimed at 
the gentleman’s area, I would be happy to 
participate with him in putting the mat- 
ter into a national perspective. I know 
the gentleman’s State has done far 
more to care for people who are poor 
than many other States in the Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I accept the statement 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I am happy to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman 
from Washington for a very good state- 
ment. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture who last week sat 
through the deliberations and the hear- 
ings that are now a matter of public 
record, I would like to emphasize that 
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the gentleman's colloquy with the gentle- 
man from Mississippi clarified a situa- 
tion that has distressed many of us be- 
cause of untrue implications that seemed 
to pinpoint one area only. I think per- 
haps also it would be a good time to 
point out that this was one of the rea- 
sons the committee voted not to complete 
action on the bill at this time, but to hold 
it over without prejudice until such time 
as we had more information from the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Both of those agencies testified that 
they had not asked for the bill and were 
at this time unprepared to give us reli- 
able facts and figures on which we could 
write legislation that would really pin- 
point the problem and solve it. I think 
the gentleman has put part of our di- 
lemma in good context with his state- 
ment. 

Will the gentleman yield further so 
that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. FOLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. On the day that the House 
Committee on Agriculture met, one of 
the members of that committee issued a 
press release concerning what went on 
in this executive session. In the release 
there was a statement saying commit- 
tee members exhibited “joy over the im- 
minent suffocation of this bill.” This 
press release was put out before the com- 
mittee even had an opportunity to vote. 
The gentleman was present at the hear- 
ing on that day, as was I. May I ask the 
gentleman this question for the record: 
At any time when the committee was 
discussing, deliberating, and asking 
questions on this bill, did you see any 
signs of unbecoming levity or opinions 
expressed that this was not a very 
serious problem that we had to solve? 

Mr. FOLEY. I would be glad to say 
on my own part I was then convinced 
and am now convinced that all members 
of the committee took the matter very 
seriously. I did not draw the conclusion 
that others may have drawn from any 
levity that did exist in the committee. 
I think each member of the committee 
approaches this problem very seriously. 
I think the committee as a whole has 
been concerned about problems coming 
under its jurisdiction which have rele- 
vance to this condition or this problem. 
I hope that there will be prompt further 
consideration by the committee. 

The only respect in which I disagree 
in any way with my distinguished friend 
and colleague from Washington is that 
I feel a temporary authorization, at least, 
should be given to cope with situations of 
real hunger and malnutrition discovered 
in the United States which cannot be 
cared for by any existing program while 
‘ae are waiting for additional informa- 

on. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FOLEY 
asked and was given permission to pro- 
ceed for an additional 3 minutes.) 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. May I say to the gentle- 
man I think the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the De- 
partment of Agriculture should give 
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this immediate aid under present pro- 
grams until we have the facts and 
figures, to honestly, intelligently, and 
factually argue in favor of this bill when 
we bring it before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I thank the gentleman for his 
answer to my question. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. I simply asked you to yield 
for the purpose of further clarifying your 
unanimous consent request which I be- 
lieve is before the House, namely, to in- 
clude the summary plus the entire bill. 
May I ask the gentleman if this is not 
in print either in the hearings before 
the Committee on Agriculture or as a re- 
port of the Commission, simply on the 
basis of not being advised on the ques- 
tion of the availability therein, and the 
fact that it costs the taxpayers some 
$210 a page for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the gentleman for 
his question. I am delighted to have the 
opportunity to answer it, because, in fact, 
it is not otherwise available. The initial 
public hearings which were scheduled by 
the House Agriculture Committee were 
not held because individuals who had in- 
dicated a desire to testify later informed 
the committee that they would be will- 
ing not to testify if the committee was 
going to move to go into executive ses- 
sion to consider the bill. Consequently 
the statement in question is not in the 
record of the hearings. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
men will yield further, then neither the 
Commission itself nor the proper House 
committee appropriation for the Com- 
mission, either out of the executive con- 
tingency fund or by appropriation, in- 
cludes any amount for the cost of 
printing? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the gentleman may have misunderstood 
my request. This is not an official docu- 
ment. It is the testimony of a member of 
a private group interested in this prob- 
lem which is not printed in any Govern- 
ment-authorized publication to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the explanation of the gentleman. I 
thought it was an official document. 

Mr. FOLEY. The ad hoc committee is 
a wholly private organization. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
served the right to object. In view of the 
explanation of the gentleman, I will not 
object and I will read the statement with 
interest, and, if further statements are 
required, I will make them at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the request of the gentleman 
from Washington is granted. 

There was no objection. 

(The summary referred to follows:) 
Summary STATEMENT To THE HOUSE AGRICUL- 

TURE COMMITTEE AS Ir CONSIDERS S. 2138, 

THE EMERGENCY Foop BILL, BY THE AD Hoc 

COMMITTEE ON EMERGENCY Foop To FIGHT 

HUNGER IN THE UNITED STATES, SEPTEMBER 

27, 1967 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert B. 
Choate. I am a businessman from Arizona; 
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I am a civil engineer and a land (and farm) 
developer, when I am not involving myself 
in the problems of our society. Currently, I 
am spending a sabbatical year away from 
Arizona. Most of my time is occupied with 
interesting businessmen and business orga- 
nizations with depressed area problems. In 
February, I started an evaluation of the com- 
modity and food stamp programs from the 
recipient perspective. That work has 80 
intrigued me that I am currently on leave 
of absence from my other work to seek the 
enactment of the Emergency Food Bill—s. 
2138. The Ad Hoc Committee on Emergency 
Food To Fight Hunger in the United States 
has asked me to prepare a summary state- 
ment of those points of view which the Com- 
mittee would have heard on September 29 
had not an Executive Session replaced a pub- 
lic hearing. 

It is an honor to be able to approach the 
House Agriculture Committee in this regard. 
Many of the members of this Committee have 
been in the forefront of increasing the agri- 
cultural cornucopia of the United States. 
Many of the members have contributed to 
the development of new products, new farm- 
ing techniques, and new delivery systems. 
We are, as a result, one of the best fed coun- 
tries on earth. The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee is particularly to be praised for his 
understanding of the intricacies of feeding 
the world’s hungry. 

The Ad Hoc Committee supports the Sen- 
ate Committee report and the bill as it was 
passed by the Senate. 

The possibility of hunger in our affluent 
society raises questions of responsibility. Un- 
der the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Committee on Agriculture has 
many duties pertaining to agriculture, in- 
cluding “Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics”. One assumes this description in- 
cludes hunger“. If people are hungry in 
America, is it a problem of employment, in- 
come, or distribution systems? Of education 
or of health? Is it a problem of improving 
the balance of the diet or the size and num- 
ber of daily meals throughout the changing 
seasons? Those deep in poverty may not have 
enough to satisfy a hungry stomach; others 
may attempt to fill their stomachs with in- 
ferior, unbalanced foods. While we believe 
that the matter of hunger in the United 
States may be as much a problem of poverty 
or health, we here address ourselves to the 
responsibilities of the House Agriculture 
Committee on the nutrition aspects of feed- 
ing America’s hungry. 

Poverty is an ugly word; consideration of 
the living conditions of those in poverty is 
not pleasant, We all wish that we could 
match jobs with the jobless, so that most of 
our citizens need have no fear of hunger. 
Perhaps that time is coming. Meanwhile, we 
face a situation wherein unidentified num- 
bers of our own citizens may be suffering 
from malnutrition and hunger. S 2138 has 
many aspects which can clarify this situa- 
tion. 

People who are concerned with poverty 
within the United States recognize that there 
must be relative positions on the ladder of 
success in a competitive society. Those at the 
bottom of the ladder—economically, cul- 
turally, and educationally—are recognized to 
be in need of occasional forms of monetary 
support. In general, we call this welfare. In 
specifics, we use the terms “old age assist- 
ance”, “aid to the blind”, “aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled”, “aid to families 
with dependent children”, and “general as- 
sistance”. These forms of welfare were ini- 
tiated to ensure that all residents of our 
country, despite infirmities or personal poy- 
erty, would be supplied with the three basic 
needs of mankind: food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

For many reasons, this nation has been 
parsimonious in setting individual levels of 
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charity, rent subsidies, and government food 
programs, It is to the last of these that this 
paper addresses itself. 

Federal food programs are a means of pro- 
viding the most impoverished citizens of the 
United States with enough food to maintain 
life with a minimum of suffering. The best 
known of these programs is the Commodity 
Distribution Program. Conceived in 1935 and 
further defined in 1949, the Commodity Dis- 
tribution program was enacted “to prevent 
the waste of food commodities . . through 
deterioration or spoilage” by making them 
“available ... to local public welfare or- 
ganizations . . . (and) to private welfare or- 
ganizations for the assistance of needy per- 
sons within the United States”. 

In 1964, a second federal food program was 
legislated. Known as the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, it was designed “to strengthen the ag- 
ricultural economy . . (and) to provide for 
improved levels of nutrition among low-in- 
come households through a cooperative Fed- 
eral-State program of food assistance”, 

Thirty-two years after the passage of the 
first federal food distribution program, we 
see a nation which ships more than 11 mil- 
lion tons of food to foreign countries a year, 
pays individual farmers more than $3 billion 
annually and wages a losing battle against 
the daily disposal of 187 truckloads of gar- 
bage in its capital city alone. We also see a 
nation in which perhaps 7 out of 8 of the 
poorest residents are unable to participate in 
a government food program. We know that 
some are hungry. 

HUNGER VERSUS FAMINE 

The current nationwide hearings being 
conducted by the Citizens’ Board of In- 
quiry into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 
United States: already have shown that 
hunger in America is different from famine. 
People are not “dropping like flies” on Amer- 
ican streets because not enough food is be- 
ing produced. In the United States, hunger 
and severe malnutrition exist because of eco- 
nomic, political, racial, and educational prob- 
lems. It is not an agricultural problem. 
There can be no doubt that this nation has 
the money to feed hungry people; a competi- 
tive political system should be able to break 
bureaucratic bonds inhibiting the delivery 
of food to the hungry; a nation committed 
to racial equality should be able to distribute 
food to black, brown, and white alike; a 
government which believes in education for 
all should be able to teach the poor to buy 
and process foodstuffs in a manner which 
will guarantee some nutrient balance to their 
menus. 

Thus, it appears that the obstacles sepa- 
rating our country’s overflowing cornucopia 
and the shriveled stomachs of less-than-for- 
tunate children are manmade. We approach 
the House Agriculture Committee to review 
its position in regard to the feeding of the 
poorest of the poor. Access to food is an in- 
ternational issue today. Shouldn't we, at 
home, show the world how our system guar- 
antees freedom from hunger? 

WHO KNOWS WHAT ABOUT NUTRITION IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 

The United States Public Health Service 
employs 40,376 persons. Only a few of these 
can be considered dietitians or nutritionists. 
There are 88 accredited medical schools in 
the country. Those at Harvard, M.I.T., the 
University of Iowa, Vanderbilt and Tulane 
seems noted for their contributions to this 
science. Throughout the country, there may 
be 20,000 professionals whom we can group 
under the title “dietitians and nutritionists”. 
They are not well dispersed. The Past Presi- 
dent of the American Society for Clinical Nu- 
trition and the current Treasurer of the 
American Institute of Nutrition, Willard A. 
Krehl, M.D., Ph.D., recently submitted some 
rather pertinent comments: ? 


See Appendix. 
2 Copies of related letters from correspond- 
ents can be provided upon request. 
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“I can assure you that there certainly 
would not be more than 50 nutritionists 
working in association with State health de- 
partments in the United States since many 
states do not have a nutritionist and, in 
fact, our own state of Iowa now is without 
the services of a nutritionist since the one 
who was employed resigned for other occu- 
pations.” 

Dr. Nevin S. Scrimshaw, Professor of Nu- 
trition and Head of the Department of Nu- 
trition and Food Science at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, commented 
that: . . clinical nutrition is not even 
taught in most medical schools and is not 
really adequately done in any of them.” 

Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Nutrition at the Harvard School 
of Public Health, summed up his comments 
on this subject by saying: . . There could 
be, and probably is, extensive undernourish- 
ment and malnutrition in the United States, 
but no one really knows. It is most unfor- 
tunate that none of our public health serv- 
ices at any level—national, state, city or 
town—have so far been concerned about 
the health of Americans of any social or 
economic class as it may relate to nutrition.” 

HOW ABOUT DOCTORS? 

We posed the following question to sev- 
eral experts in the field of nutrition: To 
what degree are this nation’s doctors pre- 
pared to identify malnutrition in a patient 
who walks through the door? 

We gleaned the responses from telephone 
calls, letters, and previously written articles 
for professional publications: 

Dr. Stare: “Not very well. Unfortunately, 
most physicians are not well trained to iden- 
tify malnutrition except for gross under- or 
overweight, and this anyone can do.” 

Dr. Scrimshaw: “I would say very poorly. 


Vonda Webb, Supervisor of Nutrition Serv- 
ices, Mississippi State Board of Health: “This 
varies with the physician, but I feel that 
most physicians rely on more detailed tests 
than observation or clinical appraisal.” 

Dr. Harry S. Lipscomb, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, Texas Medical Center, 
Baylor University College of Medicine, Hous- 
ton, Texas: “In short, neither are physicians 
prepared to identify malnutrition in their 
daily practice simply because they are not 
thinking of it. 

Dr. Krehl: “The fundamental principles of 
nutritional evaluation are no different from 
the classical ones of medicine and are based 
on careful general observation, adequate his- 
tory including dietary history, complete 
physical examination, and appropriate lab- 
oratory studies. Along with these techniques, 
the most important factor in considering nu- 
tritional status in the total evaluation of the 
patient is—to think about it.”* 


WHO HAS DONE BROAD RESEARCH? 


We asked our correspondents a second 
question: To what extent have the eating 
habits of the American poor (and their nu- 
trition levels) been researched by competent 
authorities on a state, regional, or national 
basis? 

Dr. Scrimshaw: “We know less about the 
eating habits of the various social and eco- 
nomic groups in the United States than in 
many developing countries because so few 
surveys have been carried out. The surveys 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture do 
not, of course, give this type of information.” 

Dr. Stare: “Few, practically no attempts 
have been made to research the eating habits 
of the poor in our country or to study their 
nutritional health.” 

Dr. Lipscomb: “. . . I know of no recent 
studies in our country which have attempted 
to re-examine the problems of the eating 
habits of the American poor, which really 
search in depth both the nature and magni- 


From the Medical Clinics of North Amer- 
ica, Sept. 1964, Vol. 48, No. 5, p. 1139. 
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tude of the problem, as well as perhaps more 
importantly its long-term effect on the so- 
cial, physical, and intellectual growth and 
development of our country.” 

Dr. Paul B. Pearson, President of The Nu- 
trition Foundation: “The eating habits and 
nutritional status of low income families 
have been and are now being studied by both 
state and federal agencies.” 


WHAT ABOUT THE PRIVATE SECTOR? 


The difference of opinion led us to inter- 
view many of the employees and executives 
of the nation’s major food manufacturing 
concerns. (They are the main source of funds 
for The Nutrition Foundation.) Most of those 
interviewed preferred that we not identify 
them as speaking for their company. We 
asked them the following three questions: 

1. What firms or organizations have done 
extensive research among the poor to estab- 
lish eating habits, nutrition levels, and prep- 
aration customs? 

2. What is the extent of knowledge within 
the industry relative to nutrition levels 
among the poor? 

3. Have any firms developed low-cost food 
supplements which could be made available 
to the poor to up-grade their present nu- 
trient intake? 

Of the eight representatives of major food 
manufacturing firms with whom we spoke 
(in most cases, the Director of Nutrition 
Research) none knew of any significant re- 
search done in the area under consideration, 
The most frequent answer given to these 
three questions was, “I don't know of any- 
thing at all that’s been done.” One official of 
& soup company said, If we saw evidence of 
profitability, we might look into this.” A 
nutritionist with a major dairy concern, who 
was recommended to us by several other 
respondents as the person most knowledge- 
able about nutrition studies by private 
entities, said, “I don’t know of a single 
study in this field by a private company.” 
A spokesman for the cereal industry ad- 
mitted, “We have been concerned with low 
cost food developments outside the United 
States and have looked a little inside, but 
we can’t market to a specific income group.” 
A highly respected nutritionist in the meat 
area told us, “I know there's a high incidence 
of malnutrition in this country. We learn 
that from Washington, That’s why we have 
food programs.” 

In almost every instance, the persons we 
contacted were confident that their firms 
or industries would take on this task “if we 
knew there was a mass market... if we 
could justify it to our stockholders.” 

Our earlier correspondents, when asked the 
same questions, answered: 

Dr. Krehl: “It is difficult not to be deroga- 
tory in answering this question but in real- 
ity, the attention of the manufacturer is 
directed to the area in which he can sell 
his product and advertising of course is sim- 
Uarly directed. ...It is true however, on 
the other hand, that segments of the com- 
mercial industry have directed educational 
programs to all levels of our population in- 
cluding the poor and I cite such organiza- 
tions as the National Dairy Council, the 
American Dairy Association, the Cereal In- 
stitute, among others.” 

Dr. Stare: I'm not aware that our private 
food companies have addressed themselves 
to the nutritional problems of the nation’s 
poor.“ 

While our samples are small, we believe 
our correspondents to be among the most 
knowledgeable persons in the area of nutri- 
tion. We must therefore take their response 
as an indication that this affluent nation has 
never seriously studied the possibility of 
malnutrition in its midst. We believe most 
food concerns have not sought a market in 
fighting domestic malnutrition among the 
poor. For this reason, we believe the portion 
of S 2138 which calls for “a comprehensive 
study of the incidence and location of serious 
hunger and malnutrition ... in the United 
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States” is an imperative part of the bill. Such 
a study can point to the economic, political, 
cultural, seasonal, regional and racial aspects 
of hunger in an affluent society. 


IS EXISTING LEGISLATION ADEQUATE TO SERVE 
THE NEEDS OF THE HUNGRY POOR? 


The commodity distribution and food 
stamp programs should be able to care for 
the nation’s hungry. At present, however, 
many areas do not use either of these pro- 
grams for a variety of reasons. Both pro- 
grams require a state to pay for local ad- 
ministrative costs. Most states pass this cost 
on to local county jurisdictions, where the 
decision to operate or not operate a program 
is made. Many counties in our country are 
too poor to pay the price of administration, 
even though it may be as little as $8 per 
recipient per year. A vast number of the na- 
tion’s poor are in such counties, Other coun- 
ties are disinclined to offer a food program 
for other economic reasons, or for political 
or other reasons. 

Another problem, created by the wording 
of the Food Stamp Act itself, is that the two 
programs cannot operate simultaneously in 
one area “except during emergency situa- 
tions caused by a national or other disaster 
as determined by the Secretary (of Agricul- 
ture)”. In the Summer of 1967, Secretary 
Freeman stated that he does not have the 
power to declare a national or other disaster, 
and, therefore, he cannot authorize the dis- 
tribution of life-saving commodities to peo- 
ple found starving in rural pockets or urban 
ghettos where a food stamp program exists. 
S 2138 would give the Secretary that author- 
ity. It would enable the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to jointly act where local condi- 
tions preclude the feeding of hungry and 
severely malnourished people. (S 2138 can 
not be invoked in case of disaster.) 

Through the provisions of S 2138, persons 
who cannot afford food stamps or who, for 
reasons of length-of-residency or other re- 
stricting requirements, cannot be certified 
for a food p , can for the first time 
be fed. S 2138 should be regarded as an 
emergency food measure, and not as a third 
means of feeding the poor. This emergency 
food distribution capability is of paramount 
im to the bill, for it fills a gap left 
by both of the existing pieces of legislation. 
Use of S 2138 should be focused on the short- 
term emergency situation while local and 
federal agencies devise better use of domi- 
nant commodity and food stamp programs. 


HOW WELL DO THE FOOD STAMP AND COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS DO THEIR JOB? 

As we have said, the existing federal food 
programs should be able to care for the na- 
tion’s hungry in areas where they operate. An 
analysis of their performance shows that they 
do not. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity defines 

with the use of a sliding scale, based 
on 124 values graduated according to family 
income, size, composition, and location, On 
this basis, OEO estimates that in 1960 there 
Were over 38 and one-half million poor per- 
sons in the United States. While this figure 
seems alarmingly high to some officials, we do 
not feel that a consensus opinion of the exact 
number of poor is necessary at this time. The 
gross number is obviously high enough to 
‘warrant national attention. (Even if OEO’s 

were cut in half, the performance of 
our federal food programs would have to be 
considered inadequate.) 

In June of 1967, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 4,833,428 
persons were served by either a commodity or 
a food stamp program. (There were 6.1 mil- 
lion being helped by commodities alone in 
October 1961.) 48 million is only 12% of 
OEO’s estimate of the total number of poor 
in this country. This means that, if govern- 
ment figures are accurate, 7 out of 8 poor 
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persons are not helped by existing food distri- 
bution programs. We do not believe that 
everyone defined by OEO to be poor should 
have access to governmental food programs. 
Some states have welfare payments of suffi- 
cient size to nearly meet the needs of the 
recipients. Some families who are poor may 
have occasional income to let them live with- 
out starving. But when two federal programs 
designed to feed the poor bat 12% in their 
performance, one is provoked to look behind 
the general statistics. 

Let us look at the individual programs. 

Commodity recipients dropped 1.8 million 
in the last year to a level where 3,004,376 per- 
sons received this form of food help. Com- 
modities were available in 1280 jurisdictions 
(mainly counties) out of a total of 3,130. 
“Available” may be a misleading term. In one 
county, with 1873 designated poor persons, 
16 were participating in a supposedly active 
commodity program in June of this year. In 
another county, with 40,083 designated poor, 
only 1646—or 2.45%—participated. 

Food stamp recipients, whose number rose 
50% in the last year, totalled 1,829,052. Food 
stamps were available in 838 jurisdictions 
(mostly counties) out of the national total of 
3130. Again, however, caution should be used 
in looking at the figures, for in one county 
with 5483 persons adjudged poor, only 72 of 
them participated in the food stamp pro- 
gram. In the North and West, participants 
are generally those on welfare; in the South, 
the converse is true. 

One should note that 1012 jurisdictions 
(mostly counties) offer neither food stamps 
nor commodities to their poor populations. 

Thus we see that 33.7 million persons ad- 
judged poor by OEO find no relief in the food 
stamp or commodity programs. 

We have researched specific areas and re- 
gions. We have tabulated elsewhere how var- 
ious states, and various Congressional dis- 
tricts, utilize the food stamp and commodity 
programs. Urban areas seem to prefer food 
stamps. Rural areas seem to prefer commod- 
ities. Poor counties seem to shy away from 

The northern tier of states has many an 
area where the poor are offered little or no 
access to these food programs. For example, 
1.1% of those adjudged poor in Hartford, 
Connecticut, participate in a food program. 
In Lehigh County (Allentown), Pennsylvania, 
1066 out of 25,500 designated poor partici- 
pate. 

The following statement may sum up an 
area of high importance to this Committee: 

Of 283 counties with high poor populations 
surveyed in the states from Texas to Dela- 
‘ware, 93 had neither program and thus 3,000,- 
000 persons adjudged poor had no access to 
these programs; in the 190 counties that did 
have either commodities or food stamps, 6 
million out of 7 million adjudged poor had 
no help from either federal food program. 
Welfare grants in these states are generally 
below the national average.“ 


THE IMPACT OF HUNGER 


Many members have indicated in past 
hearings that the non-working and non-tax- 
paying poor are in need of jobs. The child of 
a malnourished mother starts with a strike 
against him, for brain damage and premature 
birth are products of malnutrition 
in a conceiving mother. The hungry child is 
nigh onto uneducable. The malnourished 
youth is unambitious when it comes to sus- 
tained work. The malnourished parent is pre- 
occupied with his stomach and not his job. 
The aging adult fears early death due to lack 
of lifelong good eating habits. Our society 
may have some who show little will to work; 
our society cannot expect good work habits 
of those to whom hunger is a way of life. 

“Childhood malnutrition causes retarda- 


* See appendixes for substantiating details. 
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tion of physical growth and development and 
recent evidence suggests that mental devel- 
opment may be impaired also. In malnour- 
ished preschool children, mortality and mor- 
bidity are extremely high and the common 
infectious diseases of childhood are cata- 
strophic. 

“Nutrition has a vital role in the health 
of adults, also, and influences socio-economic 
and cultural development profoundly. Mal- 
nutrition leads to deterioration of physical 
fitness and mental efficiency, to emotional 
and personality disturbances, and to reduc- 
tion in the capacity to perform work.” (Ex- 
cerpt from The World Food Problem. A Re- 
port of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, Vol. 1, p. 43, The White House, May 
1967.) 

S. 2138 has a health component related to 
hunger. If those who are found to be mal- 
nourished are in need of medical care as well 
as long-term improvement in their menus, 
S. 2138 authorizes emergency health care for 
such persons. Again, this should be recog- 
nized as an emergency measure. In most 
counties and jurisdictions there are medical 
services which can prescribe remedies for 
those who are suffering. We must be slightly 
wary of the ability of intake clinicians to 
identify malnutrition, for our aforesaid re- 
sponses do not lead one to be happy about 
the preparation of doctors, much less nurses, 
in the field of nutrition. 


SUMMARY 


The members of the House Agriculture 
Committee realize that food and food systems 
are the world’s major preoccupation. U.S. 
News and World Report“ recently indicated 
we have succeeded to a degree of perhaps 
96%. The 4% remaining—8 million persons 
are the means by which we can prove to the 
world that there is a food system answer here 
in America. If we can eradicate hunger even 
among our most poverty-stricken, the skep- 
tics of our free enterprise society will have 
been rebutted on one more front. S 2138 can 
be the lever by which existing agencies and 
programs meet the need of America’s chroni- 
cally hungry. 

I thank the Committee for letting the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Emergency Food to Fight 
Hunger in the United States make this state- 
ment. We submit it with the realization that 
the Committee members are aware of our 
food resources and with the certainty that 
the members are fully committed, this year, 
to freedom from hunger in the United States. 

‘Thank you. 
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Average percentage of poor participating in 
jood programs, June 1967—All States 
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Vol. LXIII, No. 10, Sept. 4, 1967, pp. 50- 
53. “Is U.S. Really Filled with Poverty? A 
Look at the Facts“, by John B. Parrish. 
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Average percentage of poor participating in 
food programs, June 1967—All States Con. 
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Average weljare payment per recipient, 
1966—All States 
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APPENDIX C 
Rank of districts represented by Members of 
House Agriculture Committee in percent of 
poor constituents participating in food 
program 
Congressmen: 
Brasco, Democrat, New Tork 
Abbitt, Democrat, Virginia 
Hansen, Republican, Idaho. 
Dole, Republican, Kansas 
Poage, Democrat, Texas 


Kleppe, Republican, North Dakota.. 
Price, Republican, Texas 3.41 
Dow, Democrat, New Lor 3. 60 


Rarick, Democrat, Louisiana 
Mayne, Republican, Iowa 


Goodling, Republican, Pennsylvania. 5.69 
de la Garza, Democrat, Texas 5.92 
Zwach, Republican, Minnesota 6. 49 
McMillan, Democrat, South Carolina 6.60 


Mathias, Republican, California 
Wampler, Republican, Virginla 
Purcell, Democrat, Texas 


Burke, Republican, Florida- 
Stubblefield, Democrat, Kentucky 10.32 


Miller, Republican, Ohio 10, 49 
Myers, Republican, Indiana__...... 10.95 
Teague, Republican, California 11.13 
Jones, Democrat, North Carolina... 13.34 
Stuckey, Democrat, Georgla 13. 50 
O'Neal, Democrat, Georgia 16. 60 
May, Republican, Washington 17. 42 
Belcher, Republican, Oklahoma 18.45 
Gathings, Democrat, Arkansas 18. 48 
Foley, Democrat, Washington 20. 11 
Vigorito, Democrat, Pennsylvania... 22. 59 
Jones, Democrat, Missouri 22. 96 
Abernethy, Democrat, Mississippi... 29.90 
Montgomery, Democrat, Mississippi. 38. 04 
National average 12. 70 


Not able to be calculated. 
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[From “The World Food Problem,” A Report 
of the President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, vol. 1, The White House, May 1967] 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington. 

In all of recorded history, none have sur- 
passed the American people in willingness to 
share their abundance with others. We have 
given unstintingly of our material wealth 
and our precious human resources to benefit 
the less fortunate of this earth. We have 
sougħt to restore those whom war has shat- 
tered. We have sought to provide assistance 
to the newly independent members of the 
family of nations who are making the effort 
to break the shackles of tradition and achieve 
a better life for their peoples. 

But as success in programs to eradicate 
disease and to improve health have given 
more and more millions the opportunity to 
live out their natural span of life, the prob- 
lem of hunger has lingered on and the shadow 
of starvation and impending famine has 
grown ever darker. 

Hunger’s unceasing anguish drains hope, 
crushes aspirations, and obstructs the gen- 
eration of programs of self-help. The threat 
of starvation sets man against man and cit- 
izen against government, leading to civil 
strife and political unrest. 

Our programs to help these new countries 
to increase food production have brought 
about striking improvement in a few in- 
stances. But in the total balance, food has 
not kept pace with population and the de- 
veloping world continues to lose ground in 
this race. 

The World Food Problem is one of the fore- 
most challenges of mankind today. The 
dimension of the challenge will define the 
dimension of our response and the means for 
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that response. We must join with others in 
a massive effort to help the less fortunate 
of the earth to help themselves. I am making 
this report public because of its significance 
for the American people and people all over 
the world. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
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CITIZENS’ BOARD or Inquiry INTO HUNGER 
AND MALNUTRITION IN THE UNITED STATES 
COCHAIRMEN 

Mays, Dr. Benjamin E.—Past President, 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia; Dun- 
bar, Leslie—Executive Director, Field Foun- 
dation, Inc., New York, New York. 


MEMBERS 


Ashmore, Dr. Harry—Author, Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa 
Barbara, California; 

Carter, James, M.D.—Pediatrician, Division 
of Nutrition, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; 

Corcoran, Msgr. Lawrence J.—Secretary, 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
Washington, D. C.; 

Corrigan, Rt. Rev. Danlel— Director, Home 
Department, Executive Council of Episcopal 
Churches, New York, New York; 

Deloria, Vine, Jr—Executive Director, Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians, Denver, 
Colorado; 

Dorsen, Dr. Norman—Professor of Law, and 
Director, Arthur Garfield Hays Civil Liberties 
Program, New York University School of Law, 
New York, New York; 

Esser, George—Executive Director, North 
Carolina Fund, Durham, North Carolina; 

Fein, Rashi—Senior Staff Member for Eco- 
nomic Studies, Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 

Haynes, Dr. M. Alfred—Associate Profes- 
sor of International Health, Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Balti- 
more; 

Helstein, Ralph—President, United Pack- 
inghouse, Food and Allied Workers, Chicago, 
Illinois; 

Henderson, Dr. Vivian—President, Clark 
College, Atlanta, Georgia; 

Huerta, Dolores—Secretary, United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee, Delano, 
California; 

Kahn, Rabbi Robert—Congregation 
Emanu-El, Houston, Texas; 

Mayer, Jean, M.D.—Professor of Nutrition, 
Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 
Massachusetts; 

Mitchell, Walter—President, International 
Chemical Workers Union, Akron, Ohio; 

O'Connor, Dr. James—President, American 
Freedom from Hunger Foundation, New 
York, New York; 

Ogle, Milton—Executive Director, Appa- 
lachian Volunteers, Bristol, Tennessee; 

Ortiz, Gilbert, M. D.— Chairman of ASPIRA, 
Bronx, New York; 

Sorenson, Philip—Executive Director, As- 
sociation of Foundations, Inc., Columbus, 
Indiana; 

Sparer, Dr. Edward—Professor of Law, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York; 

Wheeler, Raymond, M.D.—Charlotte Medi- 
cal Clinic, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


[Reprinted from Harvard Business Review, 
May-June 1967] 
CREATIVE COMPETITION 
(By George Champion) 
Nore.—George Champion is Chairman of 
the Board of The Chase Manhattan Bank. 
Active for many years in civic and educa- 
tional organizations, he is a director of a 
mumber of companies, including Interna- 
tional Paper Company, American Smelting 
and Refining Company. 
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WORLD FOOD NEEDS 


As the concept of social competition on a 
businesslike basis is extended to the inter- 
national scene, it seems likely that private 
business can contribute effectively to solv- 
ing the problem of feeding the world’s 
hungry. It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that what countries with underdeveloped 
economies really want is self-sufficiency in 
food production along with the ability to 
produce agricultural products within the 
price range of their own low-income popula- 
tions. 

Some enterprising companies are demon- 
strating that private business can meet these 
requirements. They are introducing modi- 
fied plantation schemes, directing and super- 
vising credit, and pioneering in technical 
services and marketing arrangements. Com- 
panies already taking part in such sociocom- 
mercial projects include Anderson, Clayton 
and Company, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, Campbell Soup Company, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Ralston Purina Company, Quaker 
Oats Company, Fisher Flour Mills, Interna- 
tional Milling Company, Dole Corporation, 
and United Fruit Company. 

Several of the more intriguing of these 
programs involve the processing and promot- 
ing of inexpensive but nourishing foods and 
animal feeds by American companies in 
overseas areas. For example: 

Enriched Maizena is one product devel- 
oped for the low-income, mass food market. 
Derived from a cornmeal product, it is pro- 
duced and sold by the Corn Product Com- 
pany of Latin America. Enriched with pro- 
teins, vitamins, and minerals, it is an all- 
purpose food that can be used as a pudding 
or a drink, While serving useful social pur- 
poses, it also sells well. 

Another interesting project has been 
launched by Ralston Purina in Colombia. 
Recognizing an acute need for low-cost 
meat, milk, and eggs, the company decided 
to promote milo, a grain sorghum similar to 
Indian corn, as a suitable feed crop. Ralston 
introduced milo seed and financed local 
growers in Colombia by guaranteeing each a 
cash market for his harvest. The idea is that 
the increase in production in milo as a feed 
crop will in turn lead to the increased pro- 
duction of meat, milk, and eggs. Ralston 
Purina has also introduced improvements in 
local storage and transportation facilities 
and initiated consumer educational services. 

The phrase “business know-how” has be- 
come a cliché, but there is no denying that, 
applied to social problems, it can be as effec- 
tive and rewarding as it is in the normal 
run of commerce and industry. 


CONGRESSMAN HANNA INTRO- 
DUCES PERFECTED TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING BILL 


Mr, FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hanna] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, for the 
many who have been closely following 
the progress of the truth-in-lending leg- 
islation I want to report briefly on the 
nature of my perfecting amendments. 

On September 14, I introduced H.R. 
12904. After its introduction a number 
of perfecting technical changes were 
brought to my attention. Today I have 
introduced a clean bill which in sub- 
stance incorporates the substantive ma- 
terial of H.R. 12904. The bill I have intro- 
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duced today (H.R. 13361) differs from 
the measure I introduced on September 
14, in only two ways. 

First, H.R. 13361 places banks and 
savings and loans under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Reserve, and Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board respectively in regards 
to the enforcement provisions of the ad- 
vertising section of the bill. Previously, 
the Federal Trade Commission had full 
jurisdiction for all the enforcement un- 
der the advertising section of my bill. 

Second, I have included in my per- 
fected bill the language of the “admin- 
istrative enforcement” section of H.R. 
11601. The fact that this language was 
left out on the Senate side leads me to 
conclude that it was only the fault of 
oversight rather than intention. This 
language strengthens and generally per- 
fects the intent of the truth-in-lending 
measure. 

The other amendments which I have 
incorporated in H.R. 13361 technically 
perfect the language of the advertising 
sections, and the “add on” provision in 
H.R. 12904. None of these perfecting 
amendments materially change the sub- 
stance of my approach toward the issue 
of truth in lending. 

I commend H.R. 13361 to the careful 
attention of all who have been engaged 
in the dialog on this issue. 


HANOI NOT INTERESTED IN PEACE 
TALKS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BincHAM] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 27 the Honorable Paul Martin, 
Canada’s Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, delivered a constructive and pro- 
vocative address at the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

The part of his speech which dealt 
with Vietnam attracted considerable at- 
tention, particularly in view of the fact 
that Canada is a member of the Inter- 
national Control Commission in Viet- 
nam and that Canada has had suffi- 
ciently friendly contacts with Communist 
states, such as mainland China, so that 
Canada’s views ought to be taken seri- 
ously in Hanoi. 

While Mr. Martin called for a cessa- 
tion of U.S. bombing of North Vietnam 
as “a matter of first priority” and as 
necessary if attempts to bring about 
talks between the two sides are to suc- 
ceed, he also stated that a halt to the 
bombing was “only one side of a mili- 
tary equation, and that we cannot pro- 
ceed if we are to have any hope of suc- 
cess as if the other side did not exist.” 

As one who has consistently urged 
that the United States stop bombing 
North Vietnam as a first step toward 
peace negotiations, I cannot help ex- 
pressing dismay at the failure of the Ha- 
noi regime to indicate any interest in 
even such a proposal as that made by 
the Canadian Government. 
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That part of Mr. Martin’s address to 
the General Assembly which dealt with 
Vietnam follows: 

VIETNAM 


It would be encouraging, and indeed deep- 
ly gratifying to all of us at this United Na- 
tions General Assembly if we were able to 
note that the thunderclouds of war had 
lifted from Vietnam since one year ago we 
gathered in this same forum to review the 
problems of the world. That is not the case. 
The suffering and the destruction continue 
unabated. Despite all efforts, including those 
of my own country, to seek a basis for nego- 
tiation, the issues behind the conflict seem 
to remain as intractable as ever. 

Once again we face the question, there- 
fore, of whether this organization can help 
to bring the Vietnam conflict closer to a 
peaceful and mutually acceptable conclu- 
sion, and to foster political stability and 
economic progress in an area of the world 
where both are so badly needed. 

There are, of course, reasons which militate 
against immediate and formal action being 
taken by the United Nations at this time. 
We cannot escape obvious fact—and it is a 
fact that I regret—that some of those most 
directly concerned with this conflict are not 
represented in this organization. I do not 
wish to suggest that if it were otherwise, we 
would automatically, find ourselves closer to 
a concrete solution to the Vietnam problem. 
Whether this situation will change in the 
foreseeable future I cannot tell, but I do 
not believe that the efforts for peace need 
be held in abeyance until it does. 

A second important reason for the in- 
abliity of this organization to contribute 
constructively to a solution, is that great 
powers are divided on causes of conflict and 
on measures required to terminate it. As we 
all know, the Security Council can only 
function effectively if its members will unite 
their strength to maintain international 
peace and security as the Charter calls upon 
them to do. I can see no immediate prospect 
of this unity being found. 

To be realistic in assessing our present 
ability to act collectively and as an organiza- 
tion must not be regarded as a justification 
for apathy and inertia by each of us individ- 
ually. This, I think, has been the conviction 
of the Secretary General, who has made re- 
peated efforts to find a solution. This has 
also been Canada’s conviction. We must 
strive to bring into play whatever channels 
and whatever forms of peace seeking ma- 
chinery may be available to the international 
community. Our goal must be the restoration 
of peace and making it secure. That surely 
was the overriding concern which gave birth 
to this organization. As members of the 
United Nations, partaking as we do of com- 
mon objectives and obligations, I think we 
must register our concern in terms clear 
enough and unequivocal enough for all those 
directly involved in this conflict to hear 
and understand. And at the same time, we 
must work with all the resources of ingenu- 
ity, imagination, flexibility and above all with 
a sense of justice towards devising whatever 
means may be mutually acceptable for bring- 
ing the conflict in Vietnam to the conference 
table. Whether the path we select as the most 
direct route to that conference table bears 
a name derived from he Charter or from 
the Geneva Conference machinery matters 
less to my mind than our assessment of its 
likelihood of leading to an end to the war. 
For its part, the Canadian Government, 
which has a special interest and responsibil- 
ity, because of Canada’s membership in the 
International Control Commission, will as 
in the past, continue to explore all possi- 
bilities of making use of that Commission 
membership or acting in conjunction with 
its commission partners to try to lead the 
parties to the conflict towards negotiation. 
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There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the first step in that direction 
will involve the question of the bombing of 
North Vietnam. It seems clear that all at- 
tempts to bring about talks between the two 
sides are doomed to failure unless the bomb- 
ing is stopped. This is a matter of first prior- 
ity, if we are to start the process of de-es- 
calation and to open the door to the confer- 
ence room as the several representatives who 
have preceded me at this rostrum have 
pointed out. 

But, let us not for a moment pretend that 
a halt to the bombing would in itself bring 
the war to an end. There are no magic for- 
mulas; there are no simple prescriptions for 
the settlement of problems as complex as 
the issues behind the hostilities in Vietnam. 
In a speech in Ottawa on April 11 of this 
year, I made certain suggestions as to how 
a start might be made on the road away 
from war by a progressive return to the cease- 
fire arrangement worked out at Geneva in 
1954, I proposed that the following steps 
might be taken: 

(1) As a first step towards disengagement 
the bombing of the north might be termi- 
nated and the demilitarized zone restored 
to its intended status, subject to effective 
international supervision; 

(2) A freezing, of course, of military 
events and capabilities in Vietnam at the 
existing levels; 

(3) Cessation of all hostilities between 
the parties that is a ceasefire; 

(4) Following the ceasefire, withdrawal of 
all outside forces whose presence in the area 
of conflict was not provided for at Geneva 
and the dismantling of military bases. 

Ir then, as I have elsewhere, that 
there is no hope for progress towards a peace- 
ful settlement in appeals or proposals which 
place the total burden of responsibility for 
making essential concessions on only one 
side. That sort of approach is relevent only 
in circumstances of military victory or 
defeat. 

If therefore, we are to recognize a halt to 
the bombing for what it is, namely, the key 
to solution, the starting point in the proc- 
ess of solving the Vietnam problem, let us be 
very clear in our own minds that it is only 
one side of a military equation and that we 
cannot proceed if we are to have any hope 
of success as if the other side did not exist. 
No attempt to bring an end to the conflict 
can disregard either political or military in- 
ter-relationships in the area. Canada is, I re- 
peat, ready at all times to accept its respon- 
sibilities in the International Control Com- 
mission—to act in conjunction with its com- 
mission partners in helping to lead parties 
to the conflict in Vietnam to the conference 
table and to assist in every way to achieve 
the establishment of an equitable peace in 
Vietnam, 


WHO IS LEADING IN AVIATION 
SAFETY? 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 30 I released what I consider 
to be 20 essential measures to pro- 
mote aviation safety in the United States. 
One of these was development and use of 
an emergency runway barrier to prevent 
the crash of an airliner should the plane 
threaten to overrun a runway because 
of an aborted takeoff or some mishap 


upon landing. 
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Unhappily for airline crews and pas- 
sengers, the attitude of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration with respect to such 
an innovation, has been for years a neg- 
ative one and unfortunately, certain rep- 
resentatives of the airline industry share 
this attitude. Some years ago, the FAA 
determined that the hook and cable ar- 
resting system similar to that used on 
aircraft carriers was not suitable for use 
at civilian airports. But rather than ac- 
cept the idea that some kind of protec- 
tion against runway overruns was neces- 
sary, the FAA let the matter rest. It did 
not pursue the development of any kind 
of barrier. 

It is significant that the French Gov- 
ernment has contracted to test.such a 
barrier with a U.S. firm—the All Amer- 
ican Engineering Co. of Wilmington, 
Del. The barrier to be tested is a 
nylon net that can be strung across 
a runway. I am hopeful, for the sake of 
all airline passengers and crews, that the 
testing is successful and I am equally 
hopeful that the FAA will abandon its 
negative attitude in regard to this inno- 
vation and require the use of such a bar- 
rier at all airports. If the FAA fails to 
take such action, it will have established 
yet another area in which it cannot pass 
the buck for needless deaths and injuries 
in aircraft accidents. 

I present herewith for the Recor, the 
New York Times article of October 6, 
announcing the contract between France 
and the All American Engineering Co.: 
FRANCE WILL Test a Jet CRASH NET—RUN- 

WAY BARRIER FOR CIVILIAN AIRPORTS To BE 

SOUGHT 

(By Edward Hudson) 

The French Government has contracted 
for tests in the United States of an emer- 
gency runway barrier for civilian airports, 
the All American Engineering Company of 
Wilmington, Del., announced yesterday. 

The barrier is a nylon net that can be rap- 
idly strung across the end of a runway to 
prevent a plane in trouble from careening 
off. It is attached to energy absorbing devices 
that halt the plane, According to All Ameri- 
can, the system can stop the largest four- 
engined jet airliner without discomfort to 
the passengers. 

Emergency barriers and other types of air- 
craft-arresting devices have been in use by 
military forces here and abroad for many 
years. But, the company noted, the French 
Government is one of the first nations to 
take positive steps to adopt them at civilian 
airports. 

The purpose of the barriers is to prevent 
possible injury to the occupants and damage 
to the plane in the event the plane threatens 
to run off the end of the runway because of 
an aborted take-off or a landing mishap. 

One of the most disastrous overrun acci- 
dents occurred at Orly Airport in Paris on 
June 3, 1962, when an Air France Boeing 707 
jet an Atlanta art group sped off 
the runway during an attempted take-off 
and burned, killing 130 of the 132 persons 
aboard. 

TESTING BY FAA 

In this country the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration has tested the feasibility of a 
hook-and-cable arresting system for airliners 
but has never taken action to require such 
devices at civilian airports, an agency spokes- 
man noted yesterday. 

The spokesman said that officials of the 
agency believed that equivalent safety could 
be achieved at less cost by other means, such 
as grooving runway surfaces to increase air- 
craft braking power and improving thrust 
reversers for jet engines. 
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In the program announced yesterday, the 
French Ministry of Transportation has con- 
tracted for tests of a barrier system that em- 
ploys a net made by a French concern, Aera- 
zur Company, and an energy absorbing sys- 
tem built by All American, 

The testing is to begin Oct. 16 and will be 
conducted over several months at All Ameri- 
can’s Georgetown, Del., facility using a 
framework that simulates a Boeing 707 jet 
and a high speed F. A. A. catapult. 

The two companies have supplied similar 
barrier systems for the air forces of Switzer- 
land and West Germany, for use with mili- 
tary aircraft. 

The new system was reported to be capable 
of halting a four-engined jet aircraft travel- 
ing at take-off speed, without noticeable de- 
celeration to passengers, Under the proposed 
system, the airport control tower operator 
could activate the emergency equipment that 
stretches safety net across the end of the 
runway. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
food stamp program, recently extended 
for 2 years, is, in the words of the Wash- 
ington Post, “an ingenious method for 
multiplying the effective purchasing 
power” of the undernourished. 

The President’s food stamp program 
has proven itself by its success in filling 
the nutritional gap in the diets of mil- 
lions of families. This accomplishment 
has been made with a minimum of red- 
tape and with a significant impact on 
local farm and grocery sales. 

The food stamp program, originated 
by President Johnson and carried on by 
the Congress has, as the Post editorial 
says, proven a device “for ending the 
paradox of want in the midst of plenty, 
the anomaly of hunger in a land of 
abundance. 

I place this editorial praising the 
President and the Congress in the Rxc- 
orp at this point: 

Foop Stamps CONTINUE 

Under the law which Congress somewhat 
belately enacted, the food stamp plan will go 
forward for another two years with an appro- 
priation of $425 million. It would have been 
an extraordinary lapse of good sense and 
sound policy if the plan had not been con- 
tinued. 

It is an ingenious method for multiplying 
the effective purchasing power of people who 
are unable to obtain the food they require 
through ordinary marketing channels. It is 
no cure-all for the most improverished, as 
the situation in Mississippi’s backward areas 
demonstrated this year. Those at the very 
bottom of the ladder have difficulty finding 
the money needed to buy the stamps so they 
can use their multiplied purchasing power 
in stores. 

Nevertheless, it has improved the diets of 
millions of families who need some help 
with food budgets. It has facilitated the 
movement of vast amounts of foodstuffs to 
deserving people without setting up the 
enormous bureaucracy that would be needed 
if government were to dole out rations 
through government distribution centers. 
There are no better devices at hand for end- 
ing the paradox of want in the midst of 
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plenty, the anomaly of hunger in a land of 
abundance, 


EULOGY TO JEFF KIBRE, RE- 
SPECTED LABOR LEADER 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing on September 27, 1967, of veteran 
labor leader Jeff Kibre has stilled a dedi- 
cated and crusading voice in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

Prior to his retirement earlier this 
year due to ill health, Mr. Kibre had 
served the last 15 years of his life as the 
Washington representative of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. During his longtime 
service in Washington, he became well 
known on Capitol Hill as an expert in the 
transportation and maritime fields, in 
addition to all other aspects of law per- 
taining to organized labor. 

Jeff was a most effective representa- 
tive of the ILWU, highly respected in the 
Nation's Capital, and liked by all. He was 
a dear personal friend of mine and I 
shall miss him. The passing of this 
courageous champion of labor leaves a 
void in the labor movement that will not 
readily be filled. 

As stated so meaningfully in a scroll 
of appreciation prepared for presenta- 
tion to Mr. Kibre by the officers and ex- 
ecutive board of the ILWU at its recent 
meeting in San Francisco— 

Jeff Kibre’s lifelong work is indelibly re- 
corded in the historical growth of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 


To Mrs. Kibre, and son, Joe, I extend 
my deepest condolences. 


TESTIMONY OF VETERANS OF FOR- 
EIGN WARS BEFORE US. VET- 
ERANS ADVISORY COMMISSION 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Teacue] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Cooper T. Holt, VFW executive director; 
Francis W. Stover, national legislative 
service director; and Norman D. Jones, 
national rehabilitation service director, 
on October 2 presented the views of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars to the Vet- 
erans Advisory Commission. I found 
their views informative and helpful, and 
I believe other Members will also. I in- 
clude the text of the VFW presentation 
at this point in the RECORD: 
TESTIMONY OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 

THE UNITED STATES BEFORE THE U.S. VET- 

ERANS ADVISORY COMMISSION, OCTOBER 2, 

1967 

It is a pleasure for me to be here today 
representing Joseph A. Scerra Commander- 
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in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Commander-in-Chief Scerra has asked me 
to express his regret at not being able to be 
present on this significant occasion, 

Fulfillment of the purpose for which this 
Advisory Commission was established can 
and must open up a new era of progress in 
the field of veterans benefits and programs. 

This Commission was not established for 
the purpose of reducing the scope of present 
programs for the veteran. Nevertheless, it is 
understandable that there should have been 
some concern that a review, such as the one 
you have undertaken, might serve as a pre- 
liminary to the reduction of veterans pro- 
grams. I know that the members of this 
Commission do not see their task in this 
light. I think we are all agreed that the pri- 
mary purpose of this work, whatever specifics 
may ultimately emerge, is to further the in- 
terests of our veterans. 

With this point made, it is possible to go 
on to a consideration of whatever additions 
or changes may be necessary to improve the 
substance and the servicing of veterans pro- 
grams. You have made a substantial begin- 
ning toward this goal by making it possible 
for veterans, as members of our veterans or- 
ganizations and as individuals, to present 
their views on what is necessary in order to 
go forward with this tremendous task. 

As a representative of the National Orga- 
nization of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I 
wish to congratulate members of the Com- 
mission for taking the time to go to the 
veteran in order to determine current needs 
and aspirations, When you have completed 
these hearings, however, the real task will 
still be before you. Certainly your major con- 
tribution will be in sorting out the sugges- 
tions and recommendations made to you 
from which you must point the way. With 
this done, it will be the task of the Congress, 
the Executive and the veterans organiza- 
tions to developed the legislative proposals 
and administrative innovations and proce- 
dures that we all expect shall result from 
your work. 

Mr. Francis W. Stover, Director of the 
V.F.W. National Legislative Service, and Mr. 
Norman D. Jones, Director of the V.F.W. Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, are present 
with me here today and will detail the im- 
provements we foresee as necessary and pos- 
sible in order that we may fully translate the 
will of the people of this great Nation that 
our veterans shall be honored and their 
needs and the needs of their widows and 
children shall be met. 

You will appreciate that down through 
the years the position of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars has generally been determined by 
the resolutions adopted at our annual Na- 
tional Conventions, 

Accordingly, recommendations made in 
this statement reflects to a large degree the 
almost 300 resolutions which were adopted 
at our most recent convention, which was 
held in New Orleans, Louisiana August 18 to 
26, 1967. 

All who have experience with legislation 
with the Congress do not have to be re- 
minded that the Bureau of the Budget is the 
big roadblock which thwarts the dreams of 
so many. Veterans programs have for many 
years remained fairly constant while dur- 
ing the same period the cost of living, the 
gross national product, and other indexes 
of our economic prosperity have sharply in- 
creased. The so-called national “budget pie” 
indicates that the cost of veterans programs 
has sharply decreased on a proportionate 
basis. This fiscal year of 1968—the cost of 
veterans programs is approximately 4.5¢ of 
the budget dollar as opposed to 6 or 7¢ a few 
years ago. 

As you make your considerations—keep in 
mind the modest cost of veterans programs. 
Remember other segments of our society do 
not hestitate to make huge demands for 
assistance to citizens whose contribution to 
our society has in so many instances been on 
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the negative side. Veterans have made a 
special contribution by wearing the uniform 
and receiving an honorable discharge, and, 
therefore, deserve special consideration by 
the Government it defended in a time of 
peril. Do not be timid, therefore, in your 
recommendations because of the cost. Let 
your guide be as the President so eloquently 
stated in his message on veterans “that our 
Government is meeting fully its responsibili- 
ties to all those to whom we owe so much.” 

In the development of veterans programs, 
a most significant milestone was reached with 
the signing of Public Law 90-77. Since 
August 5, 1964 and on into the indefinite 
future, every person who serves in the Armed 
Forces of the United States will be a veteran 
upon his discharge or release from the Armed 
Forces. 

Even today, 94 million or almost 50% of the 
total American population of now close to 
200 million represent veterans and their 
families. With the signing of Public Law 90- 
77, veterans and their families will increase 
and continue to become a more significant 
percentage of the American population. 

Public Law 90-77 has probably signaled 
the end of what is referred to as peace-time 
service. From now on, unless there is a 
drastic change in international events, all 
military service will probably be considered 
equivalent to wartime service for the pur- 
pose of veterans benefits. We hope that Viet- 
nam is the last conflict to be recognized as 
equivalent to wartime service, but unfor- 
tunately this optimistic view is shared by 
few. 

Any and all recommendations, therefore, 
that you may make to the Veterans Admin- 
istrator will have a profound, long-lasting 
effect—not only on existing programs but 
perhaps for generations of veterans to come. 
For this reason alone you are urged to give 
very careful consideration to each and every 
recommendation of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, which it is our conviction are much 
needed and will greatly improve the present 
structure of veterans programs, 


COMPENSATION 


It has often been stated that the sery- 
ice connected disabled or, if deceased, their 
survivors deserve the highest consideration. 
Congress has generally adhered to this prin- 
ciple and since the end of World War II there 
has been a dramatic increase in the compen- 
sation to disabled veterans. Nevertheless, it 
is our considered opinion that compensation 
payments have not kept up with the vastly 
improved American way of life; for example, 
a 100% service connected veteran receives 
$300 a month or $3600 a year. This contrasts 
to the average American hourly wage earner 
who is now receiving in the vicinity of $5000 
a year, or the average American family, whose 
income, depending on different criteria, is in 
the neighborhood of from $6000 to $7500 a 
year. These figures are subject to change but 
they demonstrate that the veteran with a 
service connected disability has somehow 
lagged far behind in his compensation pay- 
ments when compared to the standard of 
living being enjoyed by the average Ameri- 
can of the same age or status. 

Probably the root cause of this develop- 
ment is the take-off point of $100 a month, 
which was the total disability payment to 
a veteran when World War II ended in 1945. 
Cost of living increases have been granted 
on a periodic basis to veterans receiving com- 
pensation, but this has not been enough. 

It is recommended, therefore, that service 
connected disability compensation payments 
should be substantially increased and 
brought in line with the standard of living 
which is being enjoyed by the average Amer- 
ican family. 

This should not be construed as recom- 
mending an economic determination for dis- 
ability compensation. The Veterans of For- 
eign Wars has always favored the larger 
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payments to the more seriously service dis- 
abled. This continues to be our position, 

Lastly, it should be remembered that many 
veterans have made miraculous recoveries 
and rehabilitation—not because of their dis- 
ability but in spite of their disability—and 
they should not be penalized for having had 
the grit and determination to overcome their 
handicaps only to have their compensation 
payments reduced accordingly. 

DIC PAYMENTS 


The DIC payments are somewhat in the 
same category as the compensation pay- 
ments. First established in 1956, the DIC 
payments have been improved since that 
time, so that the basic payment is now $120 
a month to a widow. Coupled with the vet- 
eran’s rank, the minimum to a widow is 
generally around $131—ranging on upwards 
to $361 a month for a high ranking officer 
with more than 30 years’ service. 

Most of those receiving DIC payments are 
widows who have been on the rolls for many 
years. It should be remembered that had 
these veterans lived they would be earning 
on the average of a much greater amount 
than $131 a month or whatever the figure 
might be. 

It would seem appropriate, therefore, that 
a reevaluation of the DIC schedule should 
be made, with sufficient weight being given 
to the length of time that a widow had been 
receiving a pension, with due regard to her 
age and other factors which may be perti- 
nent. An increased graduated DIC payment 
based on the length of time a widow is re- 
ceiving DIC should be a part of the DIC 
program. For example, a widow of 20 years 
of age should not receive the same DIC pay- 
ment as a widow of 60 who has been receiv- 
ing DIC payments for 40 years. 

One of the factors which is incorporated 
in the DIC payments is theoretically the 
equivalent of a free $10,000 life insurance 
policy, Notwithstanding, the Congress has 
provided an additional $10,000 life insurance 
policy to all those who have served in the 
Armed Forces since 1965 through its author- 
ization of the Servicemen’s Group Life In- 
surance policies. Consequently, any reevalua- 
tion of the DIC program must take into 
account the SGLI program. Further, the 
President has recommended that SGLI be 
increased from a minimum of $12,000 cov- 
erage to a maximum of $30,000 depending on 
the rank of the serviceman. 

It is the considered judgment of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars that the DIC program 
should also consider another factor. Upon 
remarriage, a widow forfeits her right to any 
more DIC payments. This in itself is an in- 
equity. Most programs call for a lump sum 
settlement or payment when a guaranteed 
life income is terminated. It is recommended, 
therefore, that when a widow is remarried 
that she be provided a settlement payment 
which will take into account the age of the 
widow at the time of her remarriage and the 
amount of the DIC payments she would have 
received had she lived out her life expectancy 
without remarrying. 

There is a precedent for this. The Federal 
Bureau of Employees Compensation provides 
a 24 month payment when a widow re- 
marries. Present VA policy serves to deter or 
bar a widow from being remarried. A lump 
sum payment recognizes that a great saving 
has inured to the benefit of the Government. 
The DIC program should have the same 
principle and provision, 


PENSION 


The pension program is the most mis- 
understood of all veterans’ programs. It is 
also the most political and Congress has 
received more heat over this program than 
any other since the end of World War II. 

Today there are three pension programs: 
One for Spanish-American war veterans and 
their widows and prior wars, one for old law 
pensions and their widows, and one for new 
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law or Public Law 86-211 cases, which has 
been in effect since July 1, 1960. 

Presently, the Congress is considering re- 
structuring the pension program to insure 
that there will be little or no decrease in 
pension payments when retirement and other 
types of income are increased. This year in 
Public Law 90-77, the Congress has approved 
a 5.4% cost of living increase, amounting to 
almost $100 million for those who are pres- 
ently entitled to a pension payment. 

The complicating development during the 
past several years has been the existence side 
by side of two pension programs—the old and 
the new. It was the studied opinion of the 
Congress when it approved Public Law 86- 
211 that the new pension program should be 
so liberal that eventually most of those re- 
ceiving a pension under the old program 
would be phased out of the picture because 
of the more generous benefits under Public 
Law 86-211. This has not proven true. There 
are hundreds of thousands of veterans who 
are still under the old pension program and 
apparently will remain so as long as they 
live. 

It is the recommendation, therefore, of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars that there 
should be substantial increases in both the 
income limitations and the pension pay- 
ments for those under the old pension pro- 
gram; for example, the Congress has provided 
a housebound allowance of $100 a month 
for those under the old pension program, It 
is our recommendation that the present aid 
and attendance allowance for the relatively 
few under the old pension program should 
be brought in line in the same amount as is 
paid under Public Law 86-211. 

If it is in the wisdom of the Congress to 
restructure the new pension program along 
the lines of H.R. 12555—-then the old pension 
program should be structured in the same 
manner. The President recommended—and 
the Congress has agreed—not to have any 
veteran suffer a loss in his aggregate income 
because of the Social Security increase. The 
refinements in the income limitations for the 
old pension program should be spelled out 
in the same manner as the refinements in 
H.R. 12555. 

Further—for the consideration of this 
Commission is that old pension program cases 
be given a protected rating in much the same 
manner as compensation cases are protected 
under the Rating Schedules of 1925 and 1933, 
by guaranteeing at least $78.75 a month for 
the rest of their lives but with the oppor- 
tunity to receive a higher amount should 
their income warrant. This would make the 
pension program much simpler and easier to 
explain. 

What we are advocating is that those who 
are presently receiving a pension under the 
old program would have their pension pay- 
ment protected so that in no event would 
they ever go below $78.75; then—if one of 
his neighbors comes along at a later date 
and does not receive as much because of a 
greater income, the situation could be ex- 
plained—that his neighbor under the old 
program has a protected rating under an 
obsolete and ancient law. 

Presently, a veteran with no dependents 
is guaranteed an income of $1248 a year. 
Obviously this is not enough for such a per- 
son to exist. The veteran must get additional 
assistance from other sources. It is the rec- 
ommendation, therefore, of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars that there be a substantial in- 
crease in the pension payments, especially for 
those with little or no income. Veterans who 
have worn the uniform have made a special 
contribution to their Nation in time of great 
peril, and it is the obligation of this Nation 
that these veterans can live in dignity during 
their declining years. This principle can best 
be carried out by making the pension pro- 
gram generous enough to provide the veteran 
with the basic necessities of life. Whatever 
amount of money this is estimated to be 
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should be the minimum amount of pension 
paid to a veteran on a monthly basis for each 
year. 

The payment of pensions to widows is a 
relatively recent development. Where vet- 
erans have been paid pensions down through 
the years since the founding of this Republic, 
it has only been in fairly recent times that 
pensions have been authorized for widows of 
veterans who have died from non-service 
connected disabilities; in fact, it was only 
since 1960 that the widows of World War II 
veterans have been paid a pension, where & 
veteran did not have any compensable sery- 
ice connected disability. 

Consequently, the pension payments for 
widows has trailed in the amount of pension 
paid to the living veteran. However, the re- 
cently-enacted Public Law 90-77 has provided 
a new benefit—namely, an aid and attend- 
ance allowance, where a widow is so help- 
less that she needs the aid and attendance 
of another person. Thus, the Congress recog- 
nized that many of these widows are ex- 
tremely elderly and in a helpless condition 
and has authorized additional assistance for 
them. With this policy, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars wholeheartedly agrees. 

It is recommended that the payments to 
widows be substantially increased with par- 
ticular attention and consideration being 
given to those who have health problems or 
otherwise housebound or cut off from so- 
ciety because of their physical condition and 
age. Again, those with the least amount of 
income should be given a substantial increase 
to guarantee that these widows can at least 
be provided with the basic necessities of life. 

MEDICAL CARE AND TREATMENT 

Unhappily, something is happening in our 
VA hospitals. During the last several years 
the waiting lists for admission have dras- 
tically declined. The average daily patient 
load has drastically declined. Although the 
Congress has authorized a maximum of 125,- 
000 VA hospital beds, only about 115,000 are 
in operation, Even the new hospitals do not 
have all of the beds in operation. 

Military retirees are now permitted treat- 
ment at VA hospitals, provided a bed is avail- 
able, as a matter of right. Post-Korean vet- 
erans are eligible for VA hospital care. On 
the other hand, Medicare has been made 
available to veterans who are 65 or older. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars believes 
that every effort should be made to have VA 
hospitals provide the same high standard of 
care which is being provided by university 
type hospitals and medical centers. There 
are alarming reports the quality of VA care 
has not been keeping up. To do this enough 
money has to be obtained through the budg- 
etary process. It is strongly recommended 
that a much larger amount of money be pro- 
vided the VA hospital system—to be sure 
that the latest type of hospital equipment 
is being obtained—and that the salaries for 
medical personnel are sufficiently attractive 
for the VA to recruit and retain the finest 
medical personnel. We can do no less for the 
veterans of this Nation. 

Lastly, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
always strongly opposed the pauper’s oath. 
With more VA beds becoming available, per- 
haps it would be feasible to liberalize this 
restriction and make it easier for more vet- 
erans to seek treatment at VA hospitals. This 
should not be construed as opening up the 
hospitals for all veterans regardless of their 
ability to pay, but to more liberally interpret 
existing law with respect to the inability to 
defray the cost of hospitalization as it applies 
to the individual veteran. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The most revolutionary development in 
veterans’ programs, which occurred during 
World War II, was the enactment of the GI 
Bill. Instead of waiting until the veteran was 
disabled, the Congress decided to give the 
veteran help at the very beginning of his 
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return to civil life. The suecess of the GI Bills 
is without parallel. The training provided 
under these programs will be a most signifi- 
cant factor in making it unnecessary for help 
and assistance to most of these veterans in 
later years. 

Nevertheless, the post-Korean veteran is 
not being provided the same assistance as 
was provided to those in the Korean War. The 
formula for entitlement is based upon one 
day of training for each day of service. In the 
Korean conflict and World War II, it was a 
day and a half training for each day of 
service. 

Likewise, the maximum of 36 months for 
World War II veterans established in 1944 
still holds true for Vietnam veterans. There 
has been an educational revolution in this 
country during the last 20 years. In many 
instances 36 months of training will not do 
the trick—is not sufficient to complete the 
training of a veteran. It is recommended, 
therefore, that the Congress provide a day 
and a half of training for each day of service, 
where the maximum entitlement for educa- 
tion and training will be 48 months. This 
would simply be bringing the education and 
training program in line with present day 
requirements for many occupations and pro- 
fessions which require a long period of train- 
ing and study. 

CEMETERIES 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has long 
argued that there should be a national 
cemetery in every State in the Union. One 
of the problems is the many agencies which 
have responsibility for veterans cemeteries. 
Another reason is the way cemetery legisla- 
tion is handled in the Congress, where it is 
divided among several committees. 

Burial in a national cemetery is basically 
a veteran's benefit. The right to be buried is 
determined upon service in the Armed Forces. 
Consequently, it is recommended that the 
operation of national cemeteries be trans- 
ferred to the Veterans Administration. 

More basically—it is recommended that all 
legislation dealing with national cemeteries 
be transferred from the Interior Committee 
in the Congress to the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee in the House and hopefully the 
Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
which will be established one day in the 
Senate. 

GI LOANS 

The PHA program has a permanent loan 
program. When a loan is paid off, then the 
borrower can take out another loan. It is a 


Assuming 
his first loan, it is recommended that he be 
granted another GI loan and as many other 
GI loans as he is qualified for, provided pre- 
vious loans have all been paid. The GI loan 
program should be a permanent one. 
REOPEN NSLI 


It is astounding to many that only a small 


icies to lapse shortly after their service dur- 
ing World War II. Then practically without 
notice, the Congress terminated the program 
in the early 195078. 

After many abortive attempts to reopen 
the program the Congress did approve a lim- 
ited reopening for the service disabled and 


advantage of this opportunity to reopen. 
Notwithstanding, it is the conviction of 
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the Veterans of Foreign Wars that the NSLI 
Program should be reopened and that in no 
event should the service connected disability 
of a veteran serve as a bar to the granting 
of NSLI nor should it serve as a basis for 
higher premium payments. 

HEALTH SERVICES 

No explanation offered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration justifies the drastic reduction 
in the total waiting list for hospital treat- 
ment in recent years. The number has re- 
duced from 25,312 in 1950 to 7,715 in 1967. 
Factors undermining the logic of such reduc- 
tion are the increased number of veterans 
and the increased incidence of hospitaliza- 
tion associated with advancing age. Factors 
which tend to reduce the waiting list are 
the intensified outplacement program, the 
pre-bed-care program, and improved treat- 
ment techniques which result in shorter 
length of stay and increased turnover rates. 

The average rejection rate of applications 
for admission to VA hospitals is now approx- 
imately 35 per cent. There is no basis what- 
soever for presuming that 35 per cent or at 
some hospitals as high as 50 per cent of vet- 
erans who apply for admission do not need 
hospital treatment. Many of the applicants 
who were rejected on the grounds of absence 
of medical need were recommended strongly 
for admission by their private physicians. 

Improper medical school influence is evi- 
dent at several facilities notwithstanding of- 
ficial denial by Veterans Administration 
spokesmen. Candid comments of hospital di- 
rectors submitted anonymously to the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives support this opinion, and, in fact, clear- 
ly indicate numerous hospitals are in the 
unyielding grasp of the affiliated medical 
schools. The Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs should in these instances immediately 
reestablish the Independence of VA hospitals 
as part of a system maintained for the sole 
purpose of providing treatment for eligible 
veterans. 

Officials of some VA hospitals do not look 
with favor on maintenance of waiting lists, 
which are considered to be an administrative 
nuisance. The inability to immediately ad- 
mit a veteran whose condition is not emer- 
gent may affect the Judgment as to need for 
hospitalization. A legally eligible applicant 
who needs hospitalization should of course 
be promptly admitted or his name placed 
on the waiting list and admission accom- 
plished at the earliest appropriate time. 

The outplacement program, recently cir- 
cumscribed by the blanket term of “Com- 
munity Care Program”, includes placement 
in nursing homes at VA expense and place- 
ment of veteran patients In many types of 
facilities at personal, family or welfare ex- 
pense. The utilization of private nursing 
homes is disappointing. A proud proclama- 
tion by VA spokesmen that contracts have 
been negotiated with more than 2300 private 
nursing homes with a total capacity of more 
than 163,000 beds is unconvincing when 
compared to the current number of slightly 
in excess of 3000 patients cared for in private 
nursing homes at VA expense. Although the 
maximum payment for such care should be 
increased, and the six months restriction 
eliminated or grossly extended to facilitate 
the expanded utilization of this program, it 
is nevertheless evident that undue caution 
is partially the cause of such sparing use of 
contract nursing homes. 

It is indeed unfortunate that caution has 
mot been applied to the greatly expanded 
program of outplacement of mental patients. 
It was originally called The Foster Home 

The types of facilities now utilized 
are of such varied often nondescript charac- 
teristics that the new term “community care 
facilities” is the terminology shield for all 
types of facilities utilized for post-hospital- 
care of mental patients. The desirability of 
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timely and satisfactory outplacement of 
mental patients is conceded and supported. 
Nevertheless this interest should not result 
in placement in foster homes or other facili- 
ties of inadequate size or improper charac- 
teristics with respect to quarters, food serv- 
ice, supervision, patient activities or other 
important factors. Gross discrepancies in 
this program have been forcibly presented to 
the Veterans Administration. Corrective ac- 
tion to date is in our opinion inadequate. 
Statutory authorization permitting the Vet- 
erans Administration to pay for post-hos- 
Pital-care of mentally ill patients would 
doubtless result in establishment of stand- 
ards by the Veterans Administration and 
greatly improve the average quality of the 
facilities utilized for this purpose. 

The reluctance of officials of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery to candidly 
concede discrepancies is unfortunate. There 
is no place for a defensive mechanism in the 
operation of a system established and oper- 
ated for the purpose of treatment of pa- 
tients. In numerous instances responses to 
reports and communications have firmly de- 
nied existence of the reported conditions or 
claimed them to be inconsequential and to 
have been fully corrected. Persistent re- 
buttal have been necessary to obtain admis- 
sions of the gross faults reported. Adminis- 
tration officials should welcome rather than 
rebuff reports of policies, procedures, atti- 
tudes and judgment obviously inconsistent 
with professional and administrative stand- 
ards. 

Recognizing the probable impact of re- 
eent court decisions barring conviction 
and/or incarceration for alcoholism and the 
relative universal acceptance of classifica- 
tion of alcoholism as a disease, the Veterans 
Administration should initiate a crash pro- 
gram to establish more treatment centers 
for alcoholism in selected VA hospitals. 

Inadequate professional staffing of some 
VA hospitals is alarming. This is particularly 
true with respect to psychiatry and other 
specialities. There is no single complete and 
guaranteed remedy for this condition. How- 
ever, drastically increased maximum salary 
rates as high as $35,000 to $40,000 per annum 
for specialists, with related appropriation in- 
creases, would be of notable assistance in 
this regard. Authorization of what are com- 
monly called fringe benefits, such as hous- 
ing, salary differentials, increased opportuni- 
ties for further professional training, and 
other benefits to be granted selectively by 
the Administrator would also be of assist- 
ance in recruitment. 

The reduced appropriations for construc- 
tion the last two fiscal years has assuredly 


replacement programs. 

Administration spokesmen have stated that 
the amount of $52,000,000 per year is ade- 
quate and all that can be utilized effectively 
but obviously this statement is inconsistent 
with the higher amounts originally requested 
by the agency. Even the higher amounts ap- 
propriated for a number of years were not 
adequate for all the projects needed to mod- 
ernize and prevent deterioration of VA fa- 
cilities. Certainly this subject merits immedi- 
ate attention. It would indeed be unfortunate 
for the reduced appropriation rate to be con- 
tinued for each of the next several years and 
allow VA hospitals to deteriorate to the di- 
lapidated condition evident in the last decade 
before the modernization program was ap- 
proved. 

The value of VA hospital patients and 
domiciliary members as a clinical reservoir 
for research and training is . Af- 
filiation of a number of VA hospitals with 


advisors in this important area of respon- 
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sibility should not deviate from the purpose 
of providing hospital care for veterans rea- 
sonably convenient to their areas of residence 
throughout the country. 

The discrimination which would result 
from further centralization of Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals in the large urban 
centers near medical schools can not be 
tolerated. Additional smaller hospitals should 
be constructed in selected areas of the coun- 
try. Authorization for reciprocal utilization 
of resources with other hospitals negates the 
old and invalid argument that smaller hos- 
pitals should not be operated because they 
cannot provide treatment for all conditions. 
Certainly they can be equipped and staffed 
to furnish treatment for more than 90 per 
cent of the applicants and patients. Transfer 
of a small number of patients or applicants 
to other facilities is not uncommon even 
between large Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals. The Veterans Administration hospital 
system should be structured, including geo- 
graphical distribution of facilities, and oper- 
ated for the treatment of veterans within 
reasonable geographical convenience. 

It is probably impossible to accurately 
predict future VA hospital bed needs. None- 
theless, it is irrefutable that the dramatic in- 
crease in the number of eligible veterans 
resulting from recent legislation, the sig- 
nificant number added to the eligibility pool 
annually, and the increasing age of veterans, 
will increase the demand for VA hospitaliza- 
tion in future decades. The capacity of the 
system must not be inexorably reduced by 
annual reassessment, as seems to be the cur- 
rent pattern, with associated timidity in 
planning for the future. Forecasts and plan- 
ning and construction should be based on 
generous estimates of projected patient loads 
to assure that adequate facilities will be 
available at all times. 

The oath of inability to pay is of itself 
detestable and an insult to veterans who 
have served their country. It is amazing that 
the Veterans Administration, which as an 
agency should administer the laws designed 
to benefit veterans, their dependents, and 
survivors fairly and with compassion, would, 
by utilizing the authority of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans Affairs to interpret laws and 
establish rules and procedures, instigate a 
coercive procedure innocently called hos- 
pital admission counseling. Even if it were 
possible to concede that the counseling pro- 
gram is administered as intended in all 
facilities it nevertheless must be recognized 
as an unwarranted restriction of the vet- 
erans right of free decision. The number of 
cases identified for special review and appro- 
priate action is negligible. The monetary 
equivalent of personnel time involved doubt- 
less exceeds the amount recovered many- 
fold. Some veterans have withdrawn their 
applications during the course of or as a 
result of intensive counseling because of the 
fear incited by pointed remarks and ques- 
tioning of the counselors. This program 
should be immediately discontinued. 

It is generally agreed that it is desirable 
to increase state participation in the various 
care and treatment programs for veterans. 
An increase in the payment rates to state 
homes to $4.00 per day for domiciliary 
care, $6.00 per day for skilled nursing care, 
and $12.00 per day for hosiptal care, with 
a limitation in each instance of 50 per cent 
of the per capita operating expenditures of 
the state home, would doubtless be of benefit 
in improving quality of state provided care 
and encouraging states to increase the 
capacity of their facilities. 

The 5-year period for federal financial as- 
sistance for construction of state nursing 
home care facilities should be extended for a 
second 5-year period with annual appropri- 
ations based on anticipated or known valid 
state requests. Inducement for states to 
establish state veterans homes or to increase 
the facilities thereof would be greatly en- 
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hanced by extension of the program of finan- 
cial assistance for construction to include 
facilities for domiciliary care and for hospital 
treatment. For states which do not now have 
state veterans homes such assistance could 
properly be extended to include all com- 
monly recognized essential facilities, includ- 
ing administrative headquarters, utilities, 
and all necessary adjunct structures. 

We believe that the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs and the Congress of the United 
States should reaffirm the importance of the 
domiciliary program as the most appropriate 
device for providing care for veterans not 
requiring hospitalization or skilled nursing 
care. The domiciliary admission criteria re- 
strictively amended in 1955 should be re- 
viewed and liberalized. Additional relatively 
small domiciliaries should be established at 
appropriate locations, perhaps associated 
with hospitals, throughout the country. 

The statutory provision requiring that pa- 
tients be transferred to contract nursing 
homes from VA hospitals and the adminis- 
trative stipulation that admissions to VA 
nursing care units be limited to hospitalized 
patients discriminates against veterans who 
need definitely, even desperately, skilled 
nursing care but who do not require hospital 
treatment and therefore are denied or would 
be denied admission to VA hospitals, the 
current prerequisite for care in a VA nurs- 
ing care unit or in a contract nursing care 
facility. It is recommended that direct admis- 
sion to both types of facilities be permitted, 
VA hospital and clinical facilities and pro- 
fessional staff could be utilized in evaluating 
the need and appropriateness of skilled nurs- 
ing care. In areas relatively remote from VA 
hospitals or clinics the VA could rely on se- 
lected private practitioners for this purpose. 


INDEBTEDNESS 


The financial distress associated with re- 
payment of indebtedness to the Veterans 
Administration should be alleviated by ad- 
ministrative or legislative remedies. Harsh- 
ness of Judgment as to the question of ex- 
treme hardship is, in our opinion, apparent 
in many cases. Failure of the VA officials to 
correctly interpret the amendment to Title 
38, U.S. Code, accomplished by P.L. 88-151 
which in effect provides that with respect 
to G.I. loan indebtedness recovery shall not 
be effected if the veteran was without fault 
or repayment would cause extreme hardship 
is reprehensible. This language is certainly 
not ambiguous and the proper interpreta- 
tion is clearly apparent. VA officials are ap- 
parently unduly disturbed by the possibility 
that a correct interpretation might result 
in an occasional waiver even though repay- 
ment by the veteran might be accomplished 
without extreme financial hardship. It is 
incomprehensible that this rare possibility 
should alter the proper interpretation and 
application of a statutory remedy. 

It is, however, conceded that the best 
remedy is not within current statutory au- 
thority. It is believed that legislation accord- 
ing the Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
authority to waive any overpayment or 
indebtedness to the VA if recovery would be 
against equity and good conscience would be 
the most suitable vehicle. This would pre- 
clude specific findings related to fault and 
hardship although both factors might be 
considered in general evaluation of the peti- 
tion for redress. 

In the area of GI loan indebtedness it is 
believed that it would be appropriate to ini- 
tiate changes which would eliminate the 
basis for indebtedness in many cases. An up- 
set price at the time of the sale of the prop- 
erty by the veteran would be appropriate. 
Instigation of an effective procedure which 
would assure that each veteran proposing to 
sell his property involving a VA direct or 
guaranteed loan, request for release of lia- 
bility or state in writing that he does not 
wish to do so would in the future minimize 
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the number of cases in which veterans are 
obligated as a result of subsequent defaults 
and deficiencies resulting in obligation to pay 
the VA the amount of indemnity disbursed 
by that agency. 

The VA should arrange for availability of 
mortgage credit insurance on a group basis 
for VA insured and direct loans. This would 
insure reasonable rates and acceptance of 
each concerned veteran without the neces- 
sity of meeting commercial life insurance 
health standards. It would also alleviate the 
problem of major indebtedness associated 
with the event of death and frequently mini- 
mal income of the survivors, and would, 
therefore, eliminate the possibility of in- 
debtedness to the VA resulting from unavoid- 
able default in such cases. 


ECONOMIC VALIDATION OF THE VA SCHEDULE FOR 
RATING DISABILITIES 


The economic validation project has been 
in process for several years, It will probably 
not be consummated before the expiration of 
an additional period of at least 2 years, This 
study of the average impairment caused by 
specific severity levels of diagnostic entities 
is being conducted in a period of economic 
virility. Job opportunities for many of the 
severely handicapped would not exist in aver- 
age economic conditions or during a substan- 
tial recession or depression. We believe the 
VA to be in error in this project in not ac- 
cording an appropriate weight factor in 
evaluating the average economic impairment, 
particularly of severe disabilities. In response 
to our suggestion the Administrator stated 
that if the economic situation changes sub- 
stantially an appropriate review would again 
be conducted. The length of time required 
for a comprehensive study of this nature 
precludes acceptance of this statement as an 
appropriate reaction to our suggestion. 

The revision of the Rating Schedule should 
also provide for additional compensation for 
reduced life expectancy and social inadapta- 
bility. 

BOARD OF VETERANS APPEALS 

The case load of the Board of Veterans 
Appeals precludes adequate consideration of 
the individual claims and questions by mem- 
bers of the sections assigned responsibility as 
members of the Board. Each 3-member sec- 
tion is responsible for approximately 8 cases 
per day. Obviously, time does not permit the 
members to thoroughly review the evidence 
in all cases and direct preparation of each 
decision outlining the basis therefor; conse- 
quently, proposed decisions are prepared by 
consultants with board review of the cases 
after preparation of suggested decisions, An 
adequate number of additional board mem- 
bers should be authorized and employed to 
insure initial review of the evidence and de- 
cision determinations prior to referral to 
consultants for decision preparation. 

Each adverse VA decision, including de- 
cisions related to VA administered insurance 
or Servicemen’s Group Life insurance, should 
be subject to appellate consideration by the 
Board of Veterans Appeals. Only decisions as 
to need for and type and extent of treat- 
ment should be excepted. 


MILITARY PAYMENTS TO VA BENEFITS AND EFFECT 
OF CHARACTER OF RELEASE FROM ACTIVE DUTY 

Veterans receiving military longevity re- 
tirement may not also concurrently receive 
VA disability compensation or disability pen- 
sion, This is obviously inequitable as such 
military retirement pay is based on length 
of service and not on disability. The authority 
to waive retirement pay and receive disability 
compensation or disability pension is not 
appropriate. Full payment of both military 
longevity retirement and VA disability com- 
pensation or disability pension should be 
authorized. 

Recoupment of disability severance pay by 
offset of VA disability compensation should 
be computed from the date of release from 
active military duty irrespective of delay in 
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filing a VA claim or in the effective date of 
VA benefits. 

Present law requires recoupment of 75 per 
cent of military readjustment pay from VA 
disability benefits even though such read- 
justment pay has no legal or technical re- 
lationship to disability. This recoupment re- 
quirement should be abolished. 

In some cases the character of final release 
from active duty bars authorization of VA 
administered benefits even though the indi- 
vidual served a period of many years, per- 
haps more than 15 years, and served with 
honor and distinction during one and per- 
haps two wars. The rule is premised on the 
fact that at the time of all status changes, 
such as reenlistment during the last continu- 
ous period of service, the individual was not 
free to be released from active duty on those 
specific dates, This policy is manifestly un- 
fair. Benefits should be authorized based on 

satisfactory performance of wartime service 
without regard to character of subsequent 
release from extended service initiated by re- 
enlistment or other change of status. 

VETERANS FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE PREFERENCE 

Opponents of veterans Civil Service prefer- 
ence in federal employment have been unsuc- 
cessful in their efforts to persuade the Con- 
gress of the United States to adversely amend 
this beneficial legislation. The arguments 
have included the premise that special pref- 
erence for veterans precludes selection of the 
most qualified applicant in some instances, 
and because the majority of veterans are 
beyond the normal age of seeking employ- 
ment, the program has served its purpose and 
should be abolished. 

Relatively recently initiated programs 
which provide special consideration for mem- 
bers of certain groups in some segments of 
federal employment negate veterans prefer- 
ence. All positions for which veterans prefer- 
ence applies should be filled through proces- 
ses which insure appropriate consideration 
of applicants entitled to such preference. 
Favored consideration of other applicants 
pursuant to the terms of special programs 
established by administrative flat circum- 
vent the intent of Congress and the provi- 
sions of the Veterans Civil Service Preference 
Act. 

Any degree of success of attacks on veter- 
ans preference will result in renewed attacks 
on the basic merit system. We believe it im- 
portant that the Veterans Advisory Commis- 
sion proclaim the importance and justifica- 
tion of special consideration of veterans and 
entitled dependents and survivors who seek 
employment in the federal system. 

JOB COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Reports of inadequate personnel to provide 
the preferred service to veterans prescribed 
by law at many local public employment 
service Offices are distressing. The many spe- 
cial emphasis programs have placed an al- 
most insurmountable burden on the public 
employment service, and personnel at many 

locations is inadequate for all of the assigned 
tasks. 

Effective job counselling and placement 
service for veterans must be assured by ade- 
quate public employment service personnel, 
unquestioned sufficiency of time for each 
Veterans Employment Representative to per- 
form his functional supervisory responsibil- 
ities, and adequate appropriations for the 
employment service and for the veterans em- 
ployment service. 

CONCLUSION 

We urge adequate studies by or at the di- 
rection of the Commission of these recom- 
mendations and evaluation of each recom- 
mendation as to appropriate commission ac- 
tion. A study of Veterans Benefits conducted 
by the Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
through the medium of the Veterans Advi- 
sory Commission is as the President stated, 
to be conducted in consultation with leading 
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veterans groups. It is manifestly inappropri- 
ate, therefore, for the Commission to proceed 
to formulate its final report without devot- 
ing adequate time to the study and consid- 
eration of the recommendations of national 
spokesmen of veterans organizations. 

We recognize the Commission’s expressed 
primary interest in subjects requiring legis- 
lation, We believe it appropriate, however, for 
the Commission to act with regard to recom- 
Mendations not necessarily requiring legis- 
lation which ostensibly require remedial ac- 
tion. In some instances expression of concern 
by the Commission may be adequate. With 
respect to other situations the Commission 
might appropriately urge the concerned 
agency head to conduct studies and instigate 
appropriate corrective action or promulgate 
a statement of intent or declaration of policy 
which would accord some assurance of sym- 
pathetic consideration of the subjects in 
question. 

We trust that the import of the projected 
monetary cost of the recommendations for 
new or liberalized benefits does not deter you 
from including all substantial recommenda- 
tions of merit. We recognize the monetary 
consideration may affect the timeliness of 
legislative enactment of some of the recom- 
mendations and in consideration of this pos- 
sibility you may wish to suggest a program 
of implementation of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations, 

We shall be pleased to respond to questions 
of the Commission members and to furnish 
further explanatory information upon re- 
quest. 

We again express our appreciation for the 
privilege of presenting testimony to this dis- 
tinguished panel. 

Thank you. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
January 31, 1967. 
Hon. CHARLES L, SCHULTZE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. ScHULTZE: I am writing to regis- 
ter the strongest possible protest against the 
practice of the Bureau of the Budget in dis- 
torting the impact of veterans programs on 
governmental expenditures. This distortion, 
unfortunately, is consistent with a protracted 
and insidious campaign to undermine veter- 
ans programs. 

A graphic prepared by the Bureau of the 
Budget widely reproduced in the press illus- 
trates this. Examples from The Evening Star 
of January 24, 1967, and Labor of January 28, 
1967, are enclosed [graphs do not appear in 
RECORD}. The effect of this graphic is to seri- 
ously misrepresent the cost of veterans pro- 
grams. 

The “pie” would indicate that the cost of 
veterans benefits is a significant portion of 
the 33 cents of the dollar cost of government 
charged to “Interest, Veterans, Other Fixed 
Charges.” This is not true. The veterans por- 
tion of this 33 cent slice of the pie is only 
one-tenth of this total, or 3.6 cents. Interest 
charges amount to 10.5 cents of the 33 cent 
figure. Contractual obligations amount to 11.5 
cents and public assistance grants amount 
to 3.1 cents of the 33 cent slice. It is a gross 
distortion of the facts to single out veterans 
in your presentation. 

What happens is shown vividly in the re- 
production of a portion of the front page of 
The Evening Star of January 24. The pho- 
tograph used by The Evening Star cannot 
help but leave the impression that veterans 
costs bulk extremely large in the costs of gov- 
ernment. Such costs are substantial but the 
proper perspective must be maintained. We 
suggest that in the future your depiction of 
the budget dollar be changed to delete the 
term “Interest, Veterans, Other Fixed 
Charges” and to substitute “Contractual 
Obligations, Interest, Other Fixed Charges.“ 
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Let the actual figures tell their own story of 
the costs of meeting the Nation’s obligations 
to its veterans, 
Sincerely yours, 
LESLIE M, Fry, 
Commander in Chief. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1967. 

Mr. LESLIE M, FRY, 

Commander in Chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear MR, Fry: I've taken a long, hard look 
at that chart, and I can see your point. The 
fiscal and graphic motives were right, but 
the impact was obviously wrong. Our pur- 
pose was not to single out veterans, in some 
invidious sense, but to find a label that had 
concrete meaning in a few short words. In 
any event, we'll have a more careful reading 
of our graphics next year. You know, of 
course, that in the regular 1968 budget pub- 
lications, such as “The Budget in Brief” and 
“The Budget,” veterans’ benefits are listed 
separately in chart. 

I am sorry this reply has been so long 
delayed, but your letter of January 21 was 
being held for my personal attention. 

Cordially, 
CHARLES L, SCHULTZE, 
Director. 


DEVELOP BUSINESS AND EMPLOY- 
MENT IN SMALLER CITIES AND 
AREAS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT BY PRO- 
VIDING CERTAIN PREFERENCES 
FOR PROSPECTIVE GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTORS IN SUCH CITIES 
AND AREAS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Morris] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, the long, hot summer’s agony 
has called forth new and creative ap- 
proaches to our urban problems. We now 
know that we can no longer consider ur- 
ban problems in isolation from rural 
problems and the problems of the small 
city, Congressmen from areas of low 
density must join with their colleagues 
from megalopolis to bring about a work- 
able urban-rural balance 

A little more than a month ago, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
announced a midwinter conference to 
brainstorm what he described as one of 
the most urgent problems of our time: 

Should we try to check the accelerating 
movement of people from country to city? 


Should we give high priority to build- 
ing up smaller cities and creating new 
cities or should we resign ourselves to the 
kind of concentration we have increas- 
ingly today with 70 percent of the people 
now living on 1 percent of the land? 
I believe that it is time to come to grips 
with these questions. 

We are all familiar with the growing 
problems of large cities. Nearly 600,000 
people flow into our major cities each 
year, many without the skills for urban 
living, many who become a floating pop- 
ulation among unfamiliar modes of life. 
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But even these nationwide urban growth 
statistics do not tell the whole story be- 
cause growth is uneven. Eighty-four per- 
cent of our population increase is occur- 
ring within metropolitan areas. We now 
recognize the familiar pattern of the in- 
flux of low-income persons into the cen- 
ter city, the migration of higher income 
persons to the suburbs, the chaotic and 
unplanned growth of both city and sub- 
urb, the stagnation of small towns in 
the rural countryside—particularly in the 
Deep South. While the suburb strains to 
build new roads and provide sewers and 
schools, the central city suffers high rates 
of unemployment and poverty, over- 
crowded schools, and inadequate school 
buildings, substandard housing, and the 
lack of such basic neighborhood facili- 
ties as a place to meet, day-care centers, 
neighborhood health and welfare cen- 
ters. Social alienation prevails; riot is the 
flag of desperation. 

The overcrowded city is one aspect of 
the population movement; the stagnat- 
ing rural town is another. It is all part 
of the same story but it is not a simple 
story. Overall, our population is now ex- 
periencing a 1-percent increase in births 
over deaths. Thus, while our rural popu- 
lation—in towns of 2,500 or less and on 
farms—undergoes an outmigration of 
between 500,000 and 600,000 a year, it 
remains constant in total numbers; it is, 
therefore, declining proportionately to 
the growing national population. At the 
same time farm population is suffering 
a drop in absolute numbers. These fig- 
ures are overall figures and tend to ob- 
scure the fact that for our minority 
groups rural outmigration is proportion- 
ately much greater particularly among 
those persons moving from the Deep 
South. A large proportion of these per- 
sons make their way to the central cities 
of our large metropolitan areas. This un- 
desirable pattern results in a floating ele- 
ment of the innercity population who re- 
main unassimilated and become all too 
easily the pawns of those fermenting riot. 

We must devise ways of developing 
business and employment opportunities 
within our smaller cities. This summer 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Food and Fiber gave us a glimpse into 
the future. 

Whether the Nation follow(s) a market- 
oriented policy, a policy of acreage controls 
and price , or a policy of all-out 
production, some 30 percent fewer man- 
hours of work in agriculture (will) still be 
needed in 1980. 


In other words, in 1980 we will need 
only two-thirds of the farm labor we 
have today. The Nation should take ad- 
vantage of this increase in farm produc- 
tivity but not at the expense of the un- 
needed farmworker who must be pro- 
vided with job opportunities accessible 
to where he lives. 

The Advisory Commission recom- 
mends investment by the public in old 
and new communities in rural areas and 
“preferential formulas, similar to those 
applied to centers of unemployment, ap- 
plicable to bidders on Government con- 
tracts by firms located in areas of serious 
underemployment.” Such a concept 
meshes well with H.R. 12802, which I 
introduced on September 11, 1967. My 
bill presents, as a beginning step, a way 
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for the Nation to develop business and 
employment in smaller cities and areas 
of underemployment and unemployment, 
to assist in bringing excess farm labor 
and other unemployed and underem- 
ployed labor into a new productive rela- 
tion to society and yet to enable such 
people to remain in less densely popu- 
lated areas, and not to be forced to mi- 
grate to our already overcrowded cities. 

Let me consider specifically the needs 
of the West and of my own State, New 
Mexico. The West is, of course, the most 
recently settled portion of the country 
and it is an area where farms are still 
being established. However, it has one of 
the lowest rates for retaining its farm- 
born population on the farm and, in fact, 
finds it necessary to depend on migrants 
from other areas to replenish its farm 
population. Nevertheless, over 95 percent 
of those persons who are farm-born but 
leave the farm remain in the West. New 
Mexico is not losing population. In fact, 
over the last century, New Mexico has 
grown at a faster rate than the United 
States as a whole. Much of our popula- 
tion lives in small cities and we have 
only one standard metropolitan area, 
Albuquerque. Our State is vigorous and 
young with proportionately more people 
under 20 than has the United States as 
a whole. The State’s proportion of 
adults who have completed 1 or more 
years of college is higher than the United 
States average. While incomes within the 
State are about the same as the national 
average, the State has almost as many 
white-collar workers as blue collar. 

The overall picture is good. However, 
we must not overlook the disparities 
which exist within our State. Figures on 
employment and education are pulled 
up by the high averages found in our 
most prosperous communities. For ex- 
ample, Los Alamos, which did not exist 
in 1940, had a population in 1960 of over 
13,000 persons. The median education of 
this population was 12.9 as compared 
to 11.2 for the State as a whole. A high 
of 80.4 percent of the population had 
completed high school and the median 
income reached $9,269 as compared to a 
State median of $5,371. 43.5 percent of 
the households had incomes of over $10,- 
000. It is important to recognize that 
disparities exist as a first step toward 
bringing similar advantages to all of our 
citizens. Let us not forget that 24.4 per- 
cent. of our households are still at the 
poverty level existing on incomes under 
$3,000 per year. 

To strengthen our small cities is not 
only in the interest of New Mexico but 
also of the Nation. New programs will be 
required but we must also reexamine and 
redirect established programs in the light 
of the urban-rural balance. The pro- 
posal which I make does not rely on com- 
plicated procedures and large funding 
but rather it depends upon the private 
sector response to Federal incentives. 
We are aware of the high and immediate 
impact of Federal procurement. As I have 
pointed out previously, the Federal Gov- 
ernment contracts for more than $85 
billion a year, and where such contracts 
go influences job opportunities and hence 
Population spread. Today Federal pro- 
curements go overwhelmingly to heavily 
urban areas. We must devise ways for 
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the spread of investment to small cities 
so that the Federal Government will be 
more readily able to implement its policy 
of slowing the heavy flow of population 
into our large cities. 

Such an approach to Federal policy is 
consistent with the recent emphasis, 
within the Government and without, on 
the importance of the role the private 
sector must play in solving our urban- 
rural problems. For instance, plans have 
recently been announced to involve the 
private builder more closely in the con- 
struction and management of public 
housing. A search has been launched for 
Federal excess lands to be converted into 
sites for low-income housing and indus- 
tries that offer jobs to the unemployed. 
The FHA is moving to facilitate loans to 
persons within the inner city and a group 
of insurance companies has already an- 
nounced plans to implement its policy 
of putting aside $1 billion for loans to 
housing projects and commercial enter- 
prises within the slum areas. 

Legislative proposals have been sub- 
mitted to induce private industry to pro- 
vide jobs and housing wthin the slum 
areas. 

This is— 


According to the New York Times— 
consistent with the thrust among urbanists 
to devise new ways of attracting the private 
sector into the low-income housing field. 


My bill is quite consistent with this 
trend. It provides that, in awarding con- 
tracts, the Government would give credit 
on the bids received from cities of under 
250,000 population. One percent credit 
will be given cities with a population un- 
der 250,000, 2 percent if the area is under 
100,000 population, and 3 percent if the 
area is under 50,000 population. A sepa- 
rate credit of 2 percent is proposed for 
any area where unemployment or uncer- 
employment exceeds the national aver- 
age or for areas of serious emigration. 

Such a bill could be easily imple- 
mented. It would require only that the 
Secretary of Labor determine, at last 
quarterly, those areas in which unem- 
ployment or underemployment is in ex- 
cess of the national average, and those 
areas of serious emigration, and that the 
Secretary of Labor determine, at least 
metropolitan areas and the population 
of such areas on the basis of the latest 
census. 

Let us put Federal action behind a 
sane policy to attain an urban-rural 
balance. 


CASE FOR THE DEFENSE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CABELL] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, the Dallas 
News recently published an editorial en- 
titled “Case for the Defense” which men- 
tioned some of the favorable results of 
the war on poverty. It points out that of 
the 30,000 antipoverty workers in the 
cities which were plagued by riots this 
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past summer, only 16 were arrested. It 
describes the activities of the OEO work- 
ers in other cities who worked to help 
prevent riots. 

As gratifying as these antiriot meas- 
ures are, however, we should not forget 
the less spectacular activities of the many 
other thousands of OEO workers who are 
working across the country to improve 
the lives of the poor. They seek to give 
hope to the poor by showing them that a 
way exists for them to help themselves. 
It is their efforts, and their successes, 
which are the best riot preventives. 

In order to share this editorial with my 
colleagues, I insert it in the Record at 
this point: 

CASE FOR THE DEFENSE 


It is generally conceded that the bad apples 
in the War on Poverty barrel did much to 
spoil the entire program's image this summer. 
The Office of Economic Opportunity ran a 
survey on the situation, and, in all fairness, 
that side of the story deserves to be heard. 

For involvement in the riots, 16 poverty- 
war workers were arrested; 29,984 were not. 
Of the 16 suspects, only 6 were employed full- 
time in the program. None has been con- 
victed. 

Walter H. Richter, former state senator and 
now Southwest regional director for the OEO, 
recently ticked off what the War on Poverty 
was doing hereabouts while the riots were 
going on elsewhere. 

In Dallas, in April, quick action by anti- 
poverty workers was credited with helping to 
keep a potential police-brutality explosion 
from occurring. 

In Oklahoma City, five boys with police 
records were put to work with the recreation 
and police departments. The one with the 
worst record did the best job, organizing a 
highly successful trash cleanup campaign in 
the slums. 

In San Antonio, off-day police played big 
brother to Negro and Mexican-American 
youths, taking them to ball games, picnics, 
swimming pools and the like. 

In Corpus Christi, reports the head of the 
police juvenile bureau, “criminal activity is 
almost at a standstill in those neighborhoods 
where the antipoverty program is operating.” 

Those are some of the bright spots, but 
they do not erase the smudges. Allan Maley, 
who directs Dallas’ arm of the poverty war, 
sought to put it in perspective: “If you really 
believe that a local community should have 
the right to run its own programs, then how 
do you keep the community from having the 
right to fail as well as to succeed?” 


ORDER OF THE ITALIAN SONS & 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA URGE 
RECOGNITION OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. Annunzio] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a very forthright and con- 
structive statement made by the Order 
of the Italian Sons & Daughters of Amer- 
ica on October 5 before the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee which held hearings 
on legislation to make Columbus Day a 
national legal holiday. 

This great organization, in the best 
American tradition, is calling upon the 
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Congress of the United States to give 
long overdue recognition to Christopher 
Columbus—the eminent navigator who 
discovered America 475 years ago. 

The statement of the Order of the 
Italian Sons & Daughters of America 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE ORDER ITALIAN Sons & 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA RELATING TO COLUM- 
Bus Day 


It is the position of the Order Italian Sons 
and Daughters of America that Columbus 
Day should be declared a national holiday. 
Recognizing that it is an official holiday in 
at least thirty-six states, this alone should 
be persuasive reasoning why the United 
States Congress should enact a law making 
it nationwide in observance. 

The Americans of Italian origin in this 
nation are disturbed that efforts to make 
this a national holiday are generally char- 
acterized as an attempt to impose a holiday 
in the United States for the satisfaction of 
only Americans of Italian origin. It is the 
position of ISDA that if it is the intention 
of the sponsors of this legislation to make 
Columbus Day as a holiday simply for Amer- 
icans of Italian origin, then we will be op- 
posed to it. The sole justification for making 
this a national holiday is to pay tribute to 
the discovery of America. October 12 is the 
birthdate of the Western Hemisphere. It is a 
date which commemorates the opening of 
the Western Hemisphere to the countries of 
Europe. Moreover, the Order Italian Sons and 
Daughters of America does not wish to par- 
ticipate in any argument as to who arrived 
first. Whether the Norsemen were here first, 
whether Leif Ericson did in fact come here, 
whether the Irish were here first, all of this 
is immaterial to the essential point. It was 
the coming of Columbus to America and his 
landing here on October 12, 1492, which 
opened the new world to the old world. 

It is rather melancholy to compare the 
commemorative celebrations of Columbus 
Day in the United States with the enthusi- 
astic commemoration in Central and South 
America. Our Latin American neighbors 
make this indeed a truly national festival. 
At the present time in America, because we 
have no national holiday, we see that usual- 
ly the commemorations are sponsored by or- 
ganizations of Americans of Italian lineage 
or religious groups such as the Knights of 
Columbus. 

Although our organization is one of the 
largest organizations of Americans of Italian 
lineage, it is nevertheless our opinion that 
the necessity for making Columbus Day a na- 
tional holiday is based not on an attempt to 
honor any one ethnic group, but to pay 
tribute to the date which heralds the dis- 
covery of the new world. 

Another reason remains for advocating the 
creation of this new national holiday. Gen- 
erally speaking, it has been the trend both 
in labor contracts and in modern thinking 
that each month of the year should feature 
some type of national holiday. Thus we see 
New Year’s day in January; Washington's 
Birthday in February; various religious holi- 
days in March, and April, including Purim, 
Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and the first 
day of Passover; in May we have Memorial 
Day; in June, Flag Day; in July, Independ- 
ence Day; (there is no particular holiday in 
August because this is generally a vacation 
month); Labor Day in September; Thanks- 
giving Day in November; and Christmas in 
December. The creation of a national holi- 
day practically midway between the Labor 
Day holiday of September and the Thanks- 
giving Day holiday in the last week of No- 
mmc would come at a most appropriate 

e. 

For these and other reasons the National 
Council of the Order Italian Sons and Daugh- 
ters of America has adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved: That the Order Italian Sons and 
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Daughters of America urge the Congress of 
the United States to enact October 12 as a 
national holiday entitled Columbus Day for 
the purpose of commemorating the discovery 
of America. 
Judge RUGGERO J. ALDISERT, 
National President. 
JOHN B. D1rGrorno, 
National Secretary. 


BRITISH LABOUR PARTY ACTION IN 
SCARBOROUGH 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Brown] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I and my colleague, 
Joun Dow, had the pleasure of attending 
a number of sessions of the annual con- 
ference of the British Labour Party, at 
Scarborough, England, at the invita- 
tion of members of the party’s executive 
committee. The occasion was a memo- 
rable one for me because of the warmth 
of our welcome, the generous hospitality 
offered to us, and the obvious spirit of 
friendship expressed for the American 
people, even by those most vehement in 
their opposition to the policies of our 
Government in Vietnam. 

We were invited to this conference to 
discuss Vietnam—the changing attitudes 
of the American people, and the Ameri- 
can Congress, and the hopes for averting 
a greater war and obtaining a stable 
peace. We learned much of British atti- 
tudes on this subject, and at a later date 
I will take the time to expound on this 
point. 

Today I want to make only one point 
clear. Over the strong objections of their 
own leaders—who value the benefits of 
the “special relationships” between their 
country and ours, and fear the impact on 
that relationship of any change in their 
policy of supporting our course in Viet- 
nam—the Labour Party voted for dissoci- 
ation from that policy. Lest there be any 
question as to the strength of their policy 
statement, I quote it in full: 

This Conference calls upon the Labour 
Government to dissociate itself completely 
from the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment in Vietnam and urges it to support U 
Thant and the overwhelming majority of the 
United Nations in trying to persuade the 
Government of the U.S.A. to end the bombing 
of North Vietnam immediately, permanently 
and unconditionally. 

Conference believes that any settlement 
must be based upon the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ment, which required the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Vietnamese soil, and the 
reunification of Vietnam under the govern- 
ment chosen by the Vietnamese people. 


The margin of victory for this resolu- 
tion was not large—2,752,000 votes for, 
to 2,633,000 votes against. Obviously this 
was due to the very understandable desire 
of many of the delegates to stand behind 
their leaders, even though they may have 
disagreed with them. I am sure my col- 
leagues need no explanation of how this 
might be true. 

I need to make one additional point 
lest some of my colleagues might wish to 
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attribute this action by the Labour Party 
to the influence of Congressman Dow and 
myself. The vote on this resolution was 
taken prior to our arrival in Scarborough. 
Knowing the sensitivity of any political 
organization to efforts by outsiders to in- 
fluence their decision, it is probably just 
as well that this was so. 


COPTER PILOT BEGGS BACK FROM 
WAR DUTY 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BEVILI may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appeared in the Friday, October 6, 1967, 
edition of the Gadsden Times about a 
returning Vietnam hero. As the Times 
pointed out, return of a hero is always 
notable, but in this case doubly so, for 
it marked another chapter in the 2-year 
saga of WO Franklin D. Beggs. 

This young man took some rather un- 
usual action to get the opportunity of 
serving his country. His story is unique 
and one that I feel needs the close at- 
tention of everyone. In this era of frus- 
tration and indecision on the part of 
many of our young people, it is certainly 
heartening to know we have dedicated 
young men such as Warrant Officer 
Beggs. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
article in the Recorp at this point and 
commend it to the close attention of my 
colleagues: 

COPTER Pitot Beccs Back From War Duty 
(By Bill Maxwell) 

An Army helicopter pilot, wearing the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal with 
16 Oak Leaf Clusters, the Bronze Star and 
the Purple Heart, returned to Gadsden yes- 
terday after a year’s duty in Vietnam. 

Return of a hero is always notable, but 
yesterday’s was doubly so, for it marked 
another chapter in the two-year saga of 
Warrant Officer Franklin D. Beggs. For Beggs 
and his wife, Linda, were divorced two years 
ago so the husband could meet Army re- 
quirements and fulfill a burning desire to 
do his part in the war. They remarried, of 
course, after his wings were assured. 

Neither Linda nor her huband believed in 
divorce—and still don’t. But two years ago, 
Franklin (Linda calls him Buddy“) had too 
many dependents with his wife and son Mark 
to enlist in the Army and do his bit in Viet- 
nam. Divorce was the only answer, both 
agreed, and it was done. 

Franklin felt he had to go to Vietnam, 
and he did. After a year of flying the “chop- 
pers”, five months in troop carriers, etc., and 
seven months as pilot of a gunship, he fs a 
veteran of around 850 missions. He’s done 
his bit—and more. 

And on hand to greet him at the airport 
was Mark and his second son, Danny, 16 
months old, who was born after the saga 
began. Beggs" parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
lim Beggs, from Decatur, also were on hand 
as was Linda’s mother, Mrs. Elgin M. Bowen, 
of Gadsden. 

Netiher nor his wife regret the 
sacrifices they have made for that year m 
Vietnam, serving his country as he felt he 
ought to do. 

There's a little bit of everything over 
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there,” Beggs said. I'm glad I went for I 
found out a lot of things about myself. 
Glad to be home? Sure I am.” 

And Linda shows the same fortitude she 
displayed two years ago when Franklin first 
broached the idea of a divorce to gain his 
dream of serving in Vietnam. “It’s been an 
awfully lonely year,” she said, but ra do 
the same thing over again if that (divorce 
and marriage) were the only way.” 

There has been one break in the year's 
separation. Linda met her husband in Ha- 
wall last July when he was given an R&R 
leave from combat duty. They spent a memo- 
rable week together, Beggs returning to com- 
bat duty and Linda coming back home to 
wait out the remainder of the year. 

From all the worldwide publicity his di- 
vorce-enlistment-remarriage caper received, 
one would think that Beggs would come in 
for considerable ribbing from his buddies in 
the service, but not so, he says. 

“Sure, they knew all about it since Stars 
and Stripes carried the story,” ex- 
plained, “but there wasn't any ribbing. They 
seemed to respect me for it.” 

Beggs sustained a shrapnel wound on a 
combat mission July 27, ground fire coming 
through the ship to “nick” him (his descrip- 
tion). At the time he was flying 20 feet 
above the treetops on an assault mission, 
and was the only member of the four-man 
crew wounded. They were attacking Red 
bunkers at the time. 

Beggs flew his last mission on Sept. 24 in 
support of a combat assault, but drew no 
return fire from Charlie (enemy forces). 

Beggs left Vietnam last Monday by Air 
Force jet to San Francisco and then on to 
Dover, Del. From there he took a bus to New 
York City Tuesday to meet his wife, who 
was there with her sisters, Barhara, 18, and 
Mrs. Carolyn Mabrey, both of Gadsden. The 
three have been touring as a religious sing- 
ing group with Evangelist David Epley of St. 
Louis. 


The Beggs appeared on the CBS television 
show, “To Tell The Truth,” yesterday morn- 
ing. The taped show will be aired Oct. 16. 

And what's on their schedule next? “Rest 
and plenty of it,” they agreed. After three 
weeks’ leave. Beggs reports to Ft. Stewart, 
Ga. 

Mr. Beggs’ story began in September, 1965, 
when he said a desire to fly and a compul- 
sion to serve his country became intense. He 
tried to join the Army but was turned away 
because he was married, had a child and had 
no previous military service. 

“The only thing I could do to get in was 
divorce Mary, join up, and then remarry,” 
Mr. Beggs said. 

“My wife had enough faith in me to re- 
spect my desires and wishes. She feels the 
same way I do and I know things will be a 
lot better for us now that I’ve gone, than if 
I had turned my back on it,” Mr. Beggs said. 


YOUTHS ON THE GO 


Mr. POLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Bryn may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorn and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, it is encour- 
aging to read and hear good things about 
teenagers. And it is especially satisfying 
to follow the works of the nearly 3 mil- 
lion boys and girls who are members of 
4-H Clubs, 

Last week, the Sand Mountain Re- 
porter, a biweekly newspaper in my dis- 
trict, published a timely editorial rec- 
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ognizing the splendid work done by these 
young men and women. As the editorial 
points out, the spread of 4-H to 75 for- 
eign countries is proof that the “learn- 
by-doing” program for youth is sound 
and successful. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in the Recorp this excellent editorial: 


YOUTHS on THE Go 


It’s a treat this week to read and hear so 
many good things about hometown teen- 
agers who are members of a real go-go 
group—4-H. During National 4-H Week, we 
join the nation in saluting nearly 3 million 
of the finest boys and girls anywhere in the 
world, 

Four-H’ers are always on the go—both at 
home and abroad. The spread of 4-H to 75 
foreign countries is further proof that the 
“learn-by-doing” program for youth is sound 
and successful. 

Parents of 4-H members are on the go, 
too. They volunteer as club or project lead- 
ers; serve as judges of projects such as live- 
stock, clothing, safety, health and scores 
of others. They chauffer members to meet- 
ings, fairs, camp and social events. They 
“finance” projects that require a cash out- 
lay to get started. They encourage sons and 
daughters to keep trying until desired re- 
sults are achieved. They see to it that 4-H 
is recognized in the community and through- 
out the country as a valuable experience for 
the development of Head, Heart, Hands and 
Health, and the making of responsible citi- 
zens. 


If you are not yet acquainted with 4-H, we 
hope you'll make an effort to learn more 
about this unique youth organization. Then 
urge your children 9 to 10 to join. The Co- 
operative Extension Service of Auburn Uni- 
verstiy supervises 4-H through its state and 
county staff. 

Four-H has something for every boy and 
girl, no matter where they live. 

The slogan for the 1967 4-H Week, is “A 
World Of Sondre ear T 4-H.” And this 
we heartily endorse 


Virginia [Mr. SATTERFIELD] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 


this has been a year in which much has 
been said about civil disobedience. Last 
week, a noted constituent of mine, Lewis 
F. Powell, a past president of the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association and member of the 
President’s Crime Commission, delivered 
the following address on the subject of 
civil disobedience to the Southern Co., 
conference of directors and executives at 
Point Clear, Ala. At this point, I would 
like to insert Mr. Powell’s address in the 
Recorp for the interest of my colleagues: 

This will be a lawyer’s talk about law and 


problems—some of the most perplexing of 
ee age. But there is no hope of solving 

these problems unless an ordered society 
is preserved. 


There is deep concern today about the 
disquieting trend—so evident in our coun- 
try—toward organized lawlessmess and even 
rebellion. One of the contributing causes is 
the doctrine of civil disobedience. This 
heresy was dramatically associated with the 
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civil rights movement by the famous letter 
of Martin Luther King from a Birmingham 
ail. 

b As rationalized by King, some laws are 
“just” and others “unjust”; each person may 
determine for himself which laws are “un- 
just“; and each is free—indeed even morally 
bound—to violate the “unjust” laws. 

Coming at a time when discriminatory 
state and local laws still existed in the 
South, civil disobedience was quickly en- 
throned as a worthy doctrine. It met the 
need of intellectuals and theologians for a 
moral and philosophical justification of con- 
duct which, by all previous standards, was 
often lawless and indefensible. 

Initially, disobedience tactics were di- 
rected specifically against discriminatory 
laws. The sit-ins and demonstrations were 
aimed primarily at segregated facilities and 
denial of voting rights—largely in the South. 
But as the use of disobedience tactics ex- 
panded, the relationship between the act of 
protest and the law protested became in- 
creasingly attenuated. 

Indeed, as the protest movement expanded 
to northern and western cities, its objectives 
broadened from specific discriminatory laws 
and practices of the South to the age-old 
social and economic problems of bias, pov- 
erty and unemployment. Predictably, dis- 
obedience tactics were soon employed in 
other causes—on the campus and across our 
country. 

Few voices spoke out against civil dis- 
obedience. Because of its association with 
the cause of civil rights, criticism of dis- 
Obedience and its tactics was largely muted. 
Many persons of goodwill—including many 
clergymen and campus intellectuals—were so 
enchanted by the “causes” that they gave 
little thought to the means employed or to 
where the disobedience road would lead. 

But all who advocated civil disobedience 
were not so naive. Political activists and ex- 
tremists of all kinds were quick to recognize 
the potential of this doctrine as an extra- 
legal means of attaining goals—and even of 
promoting revolution. Moreover, a doctrine 
which tolerates and justifies disobedience of 
law—implemented by sit-ins and street 
mobs—is made to order for cynical leaders 
promoting rebellion and other extremist 
causes. 

One of the few national leaders, who had 
both the insight and the courage to speak 

i civil disobedience tactics, was 
Mr. Justice Hugo Black. Writing early in 
1966, he said: 

“Governments like ours were formed to 
substitute the rule of law for the rule of 
force. Illustrations may be given where 
crowds have gathered together peaceably by 
reason of extraordinarily good discipline re- 
inforced by vigilant officers. ‘Demonstrations’ 
have taken place without any manifestations 
of force at the time. But I say once more that 
the crowd moved by noble ideals today can 
become the mob ruled by hate and passion 
and greed and violence tomorrow. If we ever 
doubted that, we know it now. The peaceful 
songs of love can become as stirring and 
provocative as the Marseilles did in the 
days when a noble revolution gave way to 
rule by successive mobs until chaos set 
in.... It... [is] more necessary than 
ever that we stop and look more closely at 
where we are going.” 

It is notable that Mr. Justice Black wrote 
these prophetic words in February, 1966, be- 
fore the emergence of black power as an 
overt doctrine, and prior to the riots of 1966 
and 1967. 

But few heeded his warning. Despite 
clearly visible danger signals, political, reli- 
gious and intellectual leaders contained to 
tolerate and justify civil disobedience—even 
after such major eruptions as Watts, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 

There seemed to be a curious unaware- 
ness that once lawlessness is tolerated and 
justified it feeds upon itself and leads either 
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to revolution or violent repressive measures. 
It has been said wisely: 

“Once you give a nervous, hostile and 
ill-informed people a theoretical justification 
for using violence in certain cases, it is like 
a tiny hole in the dike; the rationales rush 
through in a torrent, and violence becomes 
the normal, acceptable solution for a prob- 
lem. ...A cardinal fact about violence is 
that once initiated it tends to get out of 
hand. Its limits are not predictable.” 

So much for a review—obviously incom- 
plete—of the origin and escalation of con- 
temporary civil disobedience. This brings us 
to the year 1967—a year of crisis in which 
the symptoms of incipient revolution are all 
too evident. 

Two movements have been merging: (1) 
a militant Negro nationalist movement, sum- 
med up in the slogan black power“; and 
(2) a radical political movement called the 
“New Left” or “New Politics,” which hopes 
to change our form of government. The two 
movements have been converging, and now 
pursue the common causes of black power 
and frustration of America’s attempt to con- 
tain communism in Vietnam. Both of these 
movements rely heavily upon civil disobedi- 
ence tactics. 

The public is widely aware of the Negro 
revolt. There is far less awareness of the 
New Left, its organizations and its radical 
groups. There are a number of New Left 
groups with varying degrees of militancy. 
Although not yet coalesced into a single or- 
ganization, they are moving toward a united 
front—certainly on race and Vietnam issues. 

Most Americans—of both races—have been 
shocked and dismayed by a summer of un- 
precedented discord. The great majority of 
Negro citizens have been as dismayed as the 
whites. Yet, the average citizen, preoccu- 
pied with his own problems and pleasures, 
assumes that domestic tranquility is an in- 
alienable right. There is a child-like disbe- 
lief that this land of the free—internally 
secure for 100 years—is actually confronted 
with strife and violence on a massive scale. 

Complacent Americans would be well ad- 
vised to heed the warnings of the militant 
leaders. Here are some random examples 
of what they are saying and planning—quite 
openly: 

Carmichael—Carmichael has allied him- 
self and black power with revolutionary 
Communism, Speaking at Havana he said: 
“There are no longer any isolated struggles. 
They are all correlated. The only solu- 
tion is armed struggle.” 

H. Rap Brown—Speaking, of all places, 
in a Washington Episcopal church with per- 
mission of the controlling clergy, Brown is 
quoted as saying: 

“We'll make the Viet Cong look like Sun- 
day school teachers—violence is necessary.” 

“Get you some guns—(and) burn this 
town down.” 

Martin Luther King—The prophet of civil 
disobedience. King seems bewildered at 
times by the escalation of his own doctrine. 
On occasion he has joined moderate Negro 
leaders in criticizing riots. But he is arm- 
in-arm with Carmichael and McKissick in 
slandering his own government and in in- 
citing violence of draft laws. He has said: 

“America is the greatest purveyor of vio- 
lence in the world today.” 

And he has compared the use of new 
American weapons in Vietnam to the Nazi 
testing of “new tortures in the concentration 
camps of Europe.” 

King’s favorite role is organizing disruptive 
demonstrations. He is now urging “massive 
civil disobedience” for the purpose of “dis- 
locating” northern cities. He is planning such 
“nonviolent” tactics as weekly school boy- 
cotts, blocking plant gates with unemployed 
Negroes, and disrupting governmental op- 
erations with sit-in demonstrations in federal 
buildings. 

Core leaders—Although CORE has recently 
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received a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
its leaders are now committed to black power 
extremism. 

McKissick, replying to a question by a 
white reporter as to what the Negro wanted, 
put it quite simply in the classic terms of 
revolution: 

“The answer is—everything you got right 
now, and everything you hope to get.” 

A New York Times story reported that 
CORE’s number two leader, Wilfred Ussery, 
believes that: 

“Armed conflict between black and white 
can no longer be averted.” 

Father Groppi—A newcomer to dubious 
prominence is Father Groppi, a Milwaukee 
Catholic priest. Working with the NAACP 
Youth Council, he has organized and led 
paralyzing demonstrations for open housing. 
The liberal mayor of Milwaukee, Henry W. 
Maier, charges that Groppi is “trying to in- 
cite riots,” and that “rational discussions 
with him are impossible.” Father Groppi has 
recently been quoted as saying: “Morally, I 
have no argument against the black man’s 
right to use violence.” 

Dr, Benjamin Spock—Spock, a New Leftist 
dilettante, also has joined those who condone 
rebellion. Speaking at the recent convention 
on New Politics, he said: 

“The situation in America is desperate. 
The principal sign of it is the revolt of our 
black fellow citizens....The founding 
fathers declared that people who are op- 
ez and can find no other redress, must 
rebel.“ 

Staughton Lynd—Lynd, a Yale faculty 
member on leave and an intellectual leader 
of the New Left, made an unauthorized trip 
to Hanoi. He insists that representative de- 
mocracy is outmoded; that we must substi- 
tute a “participatory democracy! which ap- 
parently would function through mass meet- 
ings and demonstrations. In a revealing arti- 
cle to the New York Times magazine section, 
Lynd argues that the uprisings in the cities 
have been “rebellious” and not riots; and— 
citing the American Revolution and other ir- 
relevant precedents—he justifies the Carmi- 
chaels and the Browns and their call for 
revolution. 

The foregoing are only a few—if among 
the better known—of the leaders of militant 
civil disobedience. Their roles and views dif- 
fer, and I do not suggest that each is equally 
responsible for the lawlessness which threat- 
ens to engulf our country. Yet these, and 
hundreds of lesser known leaders, are men 
determined to remake America—not by the 
democratic processes of our institutions but 
by varying forms and degrees of coercion. The 
more radical of these leaders, like Carmi- 
chael and Brown, are openly advocating 
revolution. 

Let us turn now from the leaders to exam- 
ples of extremism in action. 

The first is Vietnam Week of last April, 
when tens of thousands marched in New 
York and San Francisco, Draft cards were 
burned, placards of hate displayed, and vi- 
cious anti-American speeches made by King, 
Carmichael and Spock. 

The initial planning for Vietnam Week 
took place at a Chicago conference, insti- 
gated and dominated by Communists and 
fellow travelers. The Communist line ob- 
jectives of Vietnam Week were to under- 
mine United States opposition to commu- 
nism in Vietnam and to ferment racial dis- 
cord. 

Shortly following these marches, King an- 
nounced the formation of “Vietnam Sum- 
mer! —a coalition of opponents to American 
policy and includes well-known Commu- 
nist allies and other luminaries of the “hate 
America” left. The avowed objective is “to 
organize opposition to the war in ghetto 
areas”, and encourage our youth to “refuse 
to fight.” 

As Dean O’Meara of Notre Dame Law 
School has said, many of those who thus aid 
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the Communist enemy 
away”: 

“For never once do they condemn the ter- 
rorist tactics of the North Vietnamese; never 
once do they condemn Hanoi’s rejection of 
all peace proposals . .; never once do they 
lament the suffering and death borne by our 
forces in Vietnam. These persons weep only 
for the enemy.” 

Having attained some success and noto- 
riety through Vietnam Week, the New Leftists 
then planned and held what was called “The 
National Conference for New Politics”, at- 
tended by some 5,000 delegates. Its stated 
purpose was to create a united front among 
groups supporting the black power and 
“peace” movements, King and Spock were 
among the principal speakers. The Commu- 
nist party, as in the case of Vietnam Week, 
was active in the planning and manipula- 
tion. 

The conference, dominated by black power 
militants, condemned “the savage and beast- 
like character that runs rampant through 
America as exemplified by the George Lincoln 
Rockwells and the Lyndon B. Johnsons”. 
It also adopted a straight Communist Party 
line resolution, which pledged: 

“Total and unquestioning support to all 
national peoples liberation wars .. . par- 
ticularly in Vietnam.” 

The flavor of the New Politics Conference 
was summed up by Walter Goodman, writ- 
ing in the N.Y. Times Magazine, who said: 

„. . . it stunk of totalitarianism.” 

Vietnam week and the Conference on New 
Politics are chilling examples of growing ex- 
tremism in this country. The dominant 
themes of both were hatred of fellow Amer- 
icans and contempt for our institutions. 
Their goals are to be attained not by demo- 
cratic processes but by various techniques of 
civil disobedience. 

One of the major targets is American pol- 
icy in Vietnam, now under virulent attack. 
Reasonable men may well differ as to the 
wisdom of this policy. But only those who 
are blinded by their prejudices, or who are 
indifferent to the consequences of lawless- 
ness, will deliberately incite disobedience of 
valid laws. A most recent example of this 
irresponsibility is the public demand by a 
group of some 320 clergymen, educators and 
writers that churches and synagogues be 
used as “sanctuaries” for youths who defy 
the draft law. If thousands of young men re- 
fused to fight for their country, as pointed 
out by Tom Wicker of the New York Times: 

„. . the power (of the government) to 
pursue the Vietnam war or any other policy 
would be crippled if not destroyed. The gov- 
ernment would then be faced, not with dis- 
sent, but with civil disobedience on a scale 
amounting to revolt.” 

Or, suppose, the campaign against payment 
of income taxes gains widespread support. 
This is not an illogical possibility, as this rel- 
atively bland form of civil disobedience has 
appeal to a broad spectrum of disaffected 
citizens. But however appealing it may be, 
wide spread refusal to pay taxes could bring 
orderly government to a halt. 

So much for examples of nonviolent— 
though potentially disastrous—disobedience. 
But the greater concern has been the violent 
eruptions in our cities—where civil dis- 
obedience has reached its ultimate form. I 
do not know whether any of the persons or 
groups named above was legally implicated 
in any of these riots. Let us assume no such 
implication, Yet few can doubt that the 
cumulative effect of the black nationalist 
movement, and of the incitements to hatred 
and disobedience were major contributing 
factors. As J. Edgar Hoover has said: 

“Those who espouse the theory of civil dis- 
obedience and authorities who free guilty 
violators must share a portion of the blame 
and responsibility for the turmoil in our 
streets.” 

There have been riots or major disorders 
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in some 75 cities in 1967. Detroit was the 
shocker, with 48 killed, 386 injured and part 
of a great city destroyed. A less likely city 
for a race riot would be hard to find. Detroit 
had “no housing ghetto”; its Negro popula- 
tion was largely prosperous, and its race rela- 
tions considered excellent. 

The recent NBC documentary—in which 
Daniel P. Moynihan participated—contains 
a frightening analysis of the riot and the 
future prospects. Although apparently spon- 
taneous in its inception, militant organized 
groups took over promptly, supplied the 
weapons, the Molotov cocktails, and directed 
the sniping and the arson. This was no revolt 
of oppressed people against local conditions. 
It was armed rebellion against American 
society. 

Although the underlying causes are com- 
plex and deepseated, America’s acceptance of 
civil disobedience was both a cause and a 
justification. Mr. Moynihan, former assistant 
secretary of labor, put it this way: 

“We have legitimatized opposition to the 
police and disobedience to law. Now in the 
North it has become massive opposition to 
the rules of white society.” 

The Negro militant viewpoint, gaining in- 
creasing support, is that America is “irre- 
deemably racist“; that Negroes should for- 
get America,” and that the only course for 
Negroes is to bring about a final, violent 
apocalyptic confrontation of black and 
white.” 

The NBC investigating team confirmed that 
extremists already are planning future vio- 
lence. Next time, it is said, they will attack 
and destroy the white sections of Detroit and 
other cities. As Frank McGee described it: 

“These black extremists are and 
eager to risk a bloody showdown with white 
society.” 

Sharing the same pessimism, Roscoe Drum- 
mond recently said: 

“The black militants and their white as- 
sociates are irreversibly committed to the 
destruction of American democratic society 
to achieve their racist goals.” 

One may hope that the views of these 
observers—competent as they are—exag- 
gerate the danger. But none can doubt 
that America faces a crisis of lawlessness 
with the gravest potential for disaster. 

No man knows all the answers, but to me— 
as a lawyer—some simple truths are self- 
evident: 

An ordered society governed by the rule of 
law must be preserved. Without law and order 
none of the liberties guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution can be safeguarded—for whites or 
blacks, radicals or conservatives. History has 
demonstrated that once a society condones 
defiance of law and due process, the liberties 
of all are lost in the excesses of anarchy which 
follow. 

With these truths in mind, and if our 
cherished institutions are to be preserved, 
Americans of good will—of both races—must 
act together to assure the following: 

1. Toleration of civil disobedience and jus- 
tification of lawlessness must end—in gov- 
ernment, in the pulpits, among the media, 
and on the ivory towered campuses. 

2. Those who incite riots and rebellion 
should be treated as the most dangerous of 
criminals and relentlessly prosecuted. The ir- 
resolution of our society is attested by the 
fact that we hasten to put petty criminals in 
prison and yet permit the Carmichaels and 
Browns to remain free. Indeed, some still dig- 
nify their criminality by inviting them to 
speak in our schools and churches, 

3. Those who participate in riots and rebel- 
lion should also be prosecuted with vigor, 
particularly the aronists and the snipers. 

4. Criminal laws, at all levels of govern- 
ment, should be reviewed and strengthened 
to deal specifically with the foregoing crimes 
in light of present conditions. Penalties 
should be adequate to deter criminal con- 
duct and justice should be swift and certain. 
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5. Effective gun control laws should be 
adopted at state and federal levels; sniping 
at policemen and firemen should be made 
special offenses with severe penalties; and 
possession or use of Molotoy cocktails should 
be serious crimes. 

6. Those who incite and participate in 
nonviolent civil disobedience should also be 
subjected to criminal sanctions. Where 
needed, laws should be clarified and strength- 
ened with appropriate penalties provided. 
This is a more difficult area, as First Amend- 
ment freedoms must be carefully safeguarded. 
But rights of free speech and peaceful as- 
sembly do not justify incitement to revolt or 
the wilful violation of draft laws, income tax 
laws or court decrees. 

7. Laws, especially against those who en- 
gage in nonviolent civil disobedience, should 
be enforced uniformly and promptly. A few 
draft law violators have been prosecuted but 
most have been ignored—especially the 
radical leaders who incite draft evasion. Pub- 
lic authorities have also failed to prosecute 
the growing number of dissidents who will- 
fully refuse to pay all of their income taxes, 
How can officials sworn to uphold the law 
ignore its willful violation? In justice, how 
can a Cassius Clay be sent to jail for draft 
evasion while prominent self-styled in- 
tellectuals who refuse to pay their taxes are 
allowed to remain free? 

8. In s , America needs to awaken 
to its peril; it needs to understand that our 
society and system can be destroyed. Indeed, 
this can and will happen here unless Amer- 
icans develop a new impatience with those 
who incite and perpetrate civil disobedience; 
unless laws against violence and disorder are 
strengthened, and enforced with vigor and 
impartiality; and unless we return once more 
to the orderly and democratic processes 
which alone can preserve our freedoms. 

Now, a final caveat. I have spoken as a 
lawyer, deeply conscious that the rule of law 
in America is under unprecedented attack. 
There are, of course, other grave problems 
and other areas calling for determined and 
even generous action. The gap between the 
prosperous middle classes and the genuinely 
underprivileged—both white and black— 
must be narrowed. Many mistakes have been 
made in the past, and there is enough blame 
for all to share. But we have passed the point 
where recriminations and bitterness will solve 
problems. 

We must come to grips realistically with the 
gravest domestic problem of this century. 
America has the resources, and our people 
have the compassion and the desire, to pro- 
vide equal justice, adequate education and 
- opportunities for all. This, we surely must 


per the same time, we must avoid the mind- 
less folly of appeasing and even rewarding 
the extremists who incite or participate in 
civil disobedience. There must be a clearer 
understanding that those who preach, prac- 
tice and condone lawlessness are the enemies 
of social reform and of freedom itself. In 
short, the one indispensable prerequisite to 
all progress is an ordered society governed 
by the rule of law. 


THE U.S. DOLLAR—ITS PROBLEMS 
AND ITS CHALLENGES 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman 
from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the country’s most distinguished bankers, 
Henry T. Bodman, the chairman of the 
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board of the National Bank of Detroit, 
made the following speech before the 
Citizens Research Council. It is a pleas- 
ure for me to stare his thoughts with 
you: 

THe U.S. DOLLAR—ITS PROBLEMS AND ITS 

CHALLENGES 
(By Henry T. Bodman, chairman of the 
board, National Bank of Detroit) 

I have been asked to make some comments 
this afternoon about the monetary problems 
of the United States. Obviously that is a very 
broad assignment—and I can get into only 
one or two aspects of this most far-reaching 
subject. 

Most everyone in this room will remember 
the revered C. F. Kettering, who had as one 
of his greatest assets the ability to “debunk” 
things that look complicated, but aren't. I 
remember one evening some 15 years ago 
hearing him make a speech here in Detroit in 
which he touched on the subject of econom- 
ics—and particularly money. He held up & 
dollar bill and said, This is a receipt for 
doing some work,” and went on to say, “If you 
start printing up these pieces of paper with- 
out doing any work, the value of these re- 
ceipts will diminish; and if you print up 
enough of them, they will become com- 
pletely worthless.” 

While the monetary process isn’t quite 
that simple, “Ket” certainly got over the 
basic idea. 

This is exactly what happened in post- 
World War I Germany, and post-World War 
II Hungary, just to cite two examples. 

Many countries are experiencing similar 
conditions today. Bill Martin, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System in Washington, recently told 
me of a conversation he had with one of his 
counterparts in a central bank in South 
America. Bill said his friend told him that if 
im any year the price level in his country 
goes up 40% they fight inflation; if it goes 
up 20% they fight deflation! 

In Brazil—which incidentally is not the 
country just mentioned—the country's cur- 
rency depreciated in value at a compound 
annual rate of 31% between 1956 and 1966. 
This means that the price level rose at the 
tate of 45% per annum over the past dec- 
ade—a fairly full-blown inflation, one might 
say. 

Incidentally, this is one reason interest 
rates are so high in Brazil and in other 
countries with depreciating currencies. 
Short-term interest rates for example in 
Brazil range from 24% to 36%. People with 
money to lend are not only trying to earn 
a reasonable rate of return—they are also 
trying to protect themselves against the 
certainty that the loans they make will be 
repaid in money with less purchasing power. 

Here in the United States our price ex- 
perience, as measured by the value of our 
money, has been considerably better than 
that of most other countries in the past 
decade. Our record over the past 18 months, 
however, has not been so good. 

Consumer prices, after having increased 
at a 11⁄4% annual rate during the 1959-64 

) „have been rising at a 314 % rate since 
late 1965. Wholesale prices, and most im- 
portantly, industrial wholesale prices have 
risen at a 2% annual rate since late 1965, 
after having remained essentially stable in 
the 1959-64 period. 

This acceleration of price increases in the 
United States has been due largely to the 
excessively stimulative fiscal and monetary 
policies of the Government and the Federal 
Reserve System. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis recently cited evidence that in- 
dicates that fiscal policy during the first half 
of 1967 was more stimulative than at any 
time since World War II. This was during a 
period in which our labor force was being 
fully utilized with unemployment running 
at or below 4%. 
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The “money supply”—defined as private 
demand and time deposits in commercial 
banks, plus currency in circulation—grew 
at a 7% annual rate from 1960 to 1964, and 
at an 8% annual rate from 1964 to 1966. So 
far, in 1967, the money supply has grown 
at an annual rate of 13% at a time when 
the biggest Treasury deficit since World War 
II is in prospect. 

Now, what I am saying is that the price 
rise acceleration of the past two years is 
an indication that we have been following 
inflationary policies. And the continuation 
of those policies will result in even more 
harmful price trends in the months ahead, 
to the detriment of all. 

We have run budget deficits in 29 of the 
last 35 years, and the one facing us in fiscal 
1968 promises to be enormous even if Con- 
gress passes the President's tax proposals. In 
the absence of such passage or of meaning- 
ful reductions in expenditures, the deficit 
could approach the startling figure of $30 
billion. Such a situation could well result 
in frightening some of our foreign creditors 
into cashing in their U.S. dollar claims for 
gold we can ill afford to lose. 

The immense Federal budget, and the 
heavy tax load required to carry it, are real 
barriers to greater economic achievement. 
True economic growth depends on the per- 
formance of the private economy. It does not 
depend on the performance of the Govern- 
ment, except for Government to resist the 
temptation to interfere with the working 
of the marketplace. Such interventions tend 
to frustrate the legitimate objectives of both 
management and labor, and to diminish the 
desires of the less fortunate to get ahead by 
contributing more to their own, and thus 
automatically, to the total welfare. 

Returning now to our monetary and fiscal 
problems, the inflationary character of the 
Federal debt derives from the fact that it 
is much more likely than private debt to 
become imbedded in our monetary system. 
Congress has powers, delegated to the Fed- 
eral Reserve, to create money; and the Fed- 
eral Reserve acts under this responsibility 
to see that the U.S. Treasury can raise the 
money it needs to pay its bills. Nothwith- 
standing the fact that the Federal Reserve 
is, and should continue to be, an independ- 
ent body, there is little doubt about what 
course of action the Federal Reserve would 
take should it find itself in the unhappy 
position of having to choose between accept- 
ing inflation on the one hand or standing 
by while the Government fails in an effort 
to finance itself. 

Our experience with regard to inflation in 
the U.S., of course, has been substantially 
better than that of most other countries 
around the World—in large part due to the 
tremendous productivity of the American 
economy, and to the relative freedom we 
have had in the past to exercise American 
ingenuity without obstructive Government 
intervention. Our leadership in productivity 
stems from the enormous capital formation 
that takes place in this country, made pos- 
sible to a great degree by the ability and 
willingness of individuals and businesses to 
save a portion of current income. For both 
the Government and our citizens, promoting 
economic progress requires increasing 
amounts of capital formation. The problem 
is how? 

The solution is to save more so that more 
money will be available for investment in 
new and more efficient plant and equipment. 
For capital originates largely from one 
source—the savings of individuals and of 
businesses. One way to save more, apart from 
consuming less, is to earn more by produc- 
ing more. 

To produce more, we need more and better 
tools; they equip a growing labor force and 
they help create more and better goods and 
services in greater variety and at a lower rela- 
tive cost. By thus increasing output, tools 
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enable the consumer not only to consume 
more but also to save, lend and invest more— 
and in the process to contribute to the fur- 
ther regeneration of the nation’s stock of 
capital goods and to even further rises in 
output, 

They key element in this process, as sug- 
gested earlier, is saving. But saving requires 
incentives, and few things are more damag- 
ing to those incentives than inflation—the 
erosion of the real value of the money saved. 

It is often asserted that a high rate of cap- 
ital formation constitutes a threat to em- 
ployment opportunities. It seems to me that 
this view is grossly fallacious. It rests on an 
implicit assumption of a generally static 
economy in which there is little or no growth. 

As a matter of fact, in the private econ- 
omy of the United States the rate of increase 
in the labor cost of an hour's work has been 
significantly greater than the rate of increase 
in the cost of a unit of capital equipment 
from which the improvements in output 
and efficiency mainly come, In other words, 
relative to wages, tools have become cheaper 
as, thanks to our scientists and engineers, 
they have become more sophisticated. 

Yet tools have not replaced labor; rather 
they have re-aligned and expanded employ- 
ment opportunities. As our increasing stock 
of tools has helped generate further economic 
growth, new jobs have replaced old jobs and 
earlier fears of automation have been re- 
placed by recent evidence of overfull“ em- 
ployment—even shortages of skilled labor to 
man the new machines. Thus, experience 
shows that high rates of capital formation 
go hand in hand with high rates of employ- 
ment. 

Furthermore, since capital formation is ob- 
viously dependent upon favorable levels of 
corporate earnings, the welfare of the em- 
ployee is vitally dependent on the profit per- 
formance of his employer. Thus, the true ob- 
jectives of labor and capital are in a very 
real sense the same, although sometimes it 
doesn't look that way. 

Many will argue that a little Inflation is 
all right, and even necessary to promote eco- 
nomic growth. This sentiment is patently 
false. Professor Karl Brandt of the Hoover 
Institution, Stanford University, and for- 
merly a member of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisors, has pointed out just 
what inflation does. To quote him: Infla- 
tion consumes the most precious substance 
on which any economic system depends: the 
confidence of the people that the rules of 
the game are fair and equitable and that 
long-term obligations are faithfully fulfilled. 
Inflation makes a fraud of such transactions 
and gives easy gains to some people at the 
expense of innocent others.” It is a tragic 
thing that inflation injures most those least 
able to bear its cost. 

Or, as Henry Hazlitt recently said, “The 
truth is that inflation is neither necessary 
for full employment nor sufficient to secure 
it. What is necessary is a workable coordina- 
tion of the price system. This entails a co- 
ordination of wages and prices, Individual 
wage rates must be at the levels at which 
the full labor force can be profitably em- 
ployed. Prices must be high enough to keep 
@ profit incentive, but low enough to permit 
the optimum volume of goods and services 
to be sold.” 

Wage levels which put severe pressure on 
profit margins will always result in higher 
prices, and sooner or later, higher unemploy- 
ment. The Federal Government interprets 
these results as calling for new spending pro- 
grams to employ the now unemployed, and 
for vast injections of new credit and money 
to clear the market of the new higher priced 
goods. Then the whole dreary process starts 
over again. 

It is a race that can only end in gross dis- 
tortions of income distribution, incentives, 
and production, in falling confidence in the 
dollar, and in even more severe balance of 
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payments problems. Such a disastrous infla- 
tionary race can be prevented if the Congress 
has the wisdom and the courage to promote 
an environment in which the continuous im- 
position of excessive wage demands can be 
halted. 

This doesn’t mean a freeze on wages, prices, 
or profits; nor does it mean anti-strike legis- 
lation; nor does it mean a return to “Guide- 
Unes“ voluntary or otherwise. But it does 
mean the revision of our present Federal 
laws which permit special compulsions to be 
put on employers and which grant special 
immunities to labor unions. Repeated injec- 
tions of money and credit are no substitute 
for balanced labor laws in promoting last- 
ing full employment. Excessive wage de- 
mands tend to be disruptive and are not in 
the long-term interests of employees. Such 
demands will create inflationary pressures 
that cannot be contained by monetary or fis- 
cal measures without eventually creating 
serious economic dislocations, including 
widespread unemployment, or interest rates 
so high as to stifle new capital formation. 

Numerous schemes proposed to promote 
sustainable long-term growth in the economy 
do not and will not accomplish this objective. 
In this category I would place most attempts 
to raise, by legislation, minimum wages above 
market levels. 

Like most man-made laws intended to 
amend or repeal natural economic principles, 
such proposals create conditions quite oppo- 
site to their promised effects—instead of rais- 
ing the earnings of those in low income cate- 
gories, their earnings are reduced or cut off 
altogether. 

As a consequence of uneconomically high 
wage rates in many job categories, we have 
priced tens of thousands of potential work- 
ers, including teen-agers, out of job oppor- 
tunities. The economic cost alone is high 
enough; the social cost, as we have recently 
learned, is enormous. Furthermore, a de- 
creed rise in the minimum wage level nar- 
rows wage differentials and thus generates 
additional pressures in many industries for 
uneconomic wage increases across the board. 

Another equally unsound policy is to de- 
cree artificially high farm prices while at 
the same time restricting farm output. This 
is irresponsible and uneconomic because it 
boosts the cost of living and promotes a mis- 
allocation of the nation’s resources. It is also 
inhuman at a time when one-third of the 
world’s population suffers from malnutrition. 

Returning again to our monetary and fiscal 
problems, an important consideration appar- 
ently overlooked by many proponents of 
deficit spending is the impact of Federal in- 
ternal deficits on our international balance 
of payments situation. Since 1957 we have 
spent, invested, and given away about $25 
billion more outside the United States than 
we have received. This “balance of pay- 
ments” deficit has been met by a loss of 
nearly $10 billion of gold and by a $15 billion 
increase in foreign short-term claims on our 
remaining gold reserve. Today such foreign 
short-term claims on U.S. gold amount to 
more than $25 billion, which is about twice 
the size of our entire gold stock, most of 
which is already required under present law 
as backing for our Federal Reserve Currency. 

Despite the moves which have been made 
by the Administration in the past few years 
to protect the dollar, our balance of pay- 
ments position has continued to deteriorate 
during the first half of this year, It is abun- 
dantly clear that more fundamental meas- 
ures will have to be taken if the dollar’s 
international position is to be assured over a 
long period of time. 

One of the outstanding scholars in the 
field of international finance, Professor Gott- 
fried Haberler of Harvard University, has 
given a candid view of our precarious situa- 
tion. Dr. Haberler, who served from 1943-47 
as an economic specialist with the Federal 
Reserve Board, was Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Bureau of Eco- 
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nomic Research in 1957-58 and is now one 
of its Directors. He is also a member of the 
Advisory Board of the American Enterprise 
Institute, of which Board our own Paul Me- 
Cracken is distinguished Chairman. 

In a monumental study entitled Infla- 
tion—Its Causes and Cures” that Dr. Haberler 
prepared for publication by the Institute, he 
has this to say: “The position of the United 
States as the world’s foremost banker, and 
of the dollar as the world’s principal reserve 
currency, greatly increases our responsibil- 
ity. At the same time, this excludes easy 
solutions which would be open to others. 
Thus, if a small country is confronted with 
a large deficit in its international transac- 
tions, it could let its currency drop a few 
points and that would take care of the prob- 
lem. 

“The U.S. cannot tamper with the gold 
value of the dollar without committing a 
crass breach of the confidence of all those 
who have entrusted us with keeping their 
international reserves and without provok- 
ing an international financial crisis which 
would greatly weaken American leadership 
in the Free World.” 

This is a statement not to be dismissed 
lightly. 

On the same subject, Dr. Wilhelm Vocke, 
first President of the German Federal Bank 
following World War II, has said, “It is the 
gold convertibility alone which permits the 
dollar to perform its function as a world cur- 
rency. Without it, the dollar would go under 
with disastrous consequences for America’s 
political prestige throughout the world. By 
overestimating her power as well as her in- 
difference to the strident warnings sounded 
by her enormous gold losses, America has 
overstepped the boundaries which exist even 
for the strongest nations.” 

As touched upon earlier our external prob- 
lem is further aggravated by our huge in- 
ternal. Federal deficit. When we have to raise 
incomes taxes because of the extent of the 
Federal deficit, raise them above already very 
high existing levels, we hurt our balance of 
payments position even further. Why? Be- 
cause as most economists now agree, income 
taxes, both personal and corporate, are re- 
flected in the prices of finished products. So, 
by raising our income taxes internally, we 
become less competitive abroad. 

Much the preferred way to correct this 
situation is to reduce overall spending by 
the Federal Government. It seems most prob- 
able that defense spending will go up in the 
years ahead, even if Viet Nam expenditures 
should decrease. Already there is talk of a 
major increase in expenditures for strategic 
weapons lest Russia overtake us in that area 
Some officials also believe that the U.S. will 
have to deploy an extremely costly Anti- 
Ballistic Missile System. 

If the Administration will not cut less 
essential spending in the face of such de- 
mands, the question is raised: How much 
more taxation can be imposed without sig- 
nificantly interfering with the ability and 
willingness of people to save, to invest, and 
to produce? After all, it has been this process 
that has built in the U.S. the greatest in- 
dustrial complex in the world, but even it 
cannot flourish under conditions of continu- 
ing inflation or excessive taxation. 

This is the time for Congress to demon- 
strate enough courage to insist on substan- 
tial reductions in non-essential spending— 
and only then decide whether the proposed- 
tax increase is the best alternative. 

Let us pray that we can regain enough 
economic sense, discipline, and integrity to 
deal with the substance of our problems, and 
to refrain from the apparently easy solutions 
that bring in their wake further inflation, 
deteriorating confidence in our currency, and 
ultimately the reappearance of those prob- 
lems in magnified form. 

As a distinguished European banker once 
told me, “If you want the dollar treated with 
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respect abroad, you will have to treat it with 
respect at home.” To which I might add the 
observation that when we lose our world 
financial leadership, we also lose our strength 
as a world power; and the representative 
form of government we have known may well 
suffer a defeat from which recovery will be 
difficult if not impossible. 

This is what is at stake. It is groups such 
as this that must see to it that the real 
issues are clearly presented. We must have 
people in Government sufficiently intelligent 
to understand these problems, and with 
enough courage and dedication to do what is 
necessary to save this nation from the catas- 
trophe that is bound to occur unless we take 
positive action before it is too late. 


HOWARD J. SAMUELS—AN 
EXCELLENT CHOICE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HANLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s nomination of Howard J. 
Samuels to be Under Secretary of Com- 
merce reflects in a most favorable light 
upon the President for the wisdom of his 
choice, upon Mr. Samuels for the sterling 
characteristics which have brought him 
to this position, upon New York State 
for its longstanding tradition of provid- 
ing exceptional people for high public 
office, and upon the Nation and the so- 
ciety which have produced this outstand- 
ing individual. To my pride as a New 
Yorker, I add a great sense of personal 
satisfaction, for I have known Howard 
Samuels for many years. In examining 
the life of this man, one is immediately 
struck by an apparent discrepancy—how 
could any individual have accomplished 
so much at the age of 47? Let me briefly 
sketch the background of Howard Sam- 
uels to illustrate my point. After attend- 
ing public schools in Rochester, N.Y.— 
where, incidentally, he was a champion 
tennis player—he attended Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Most peo- 
ple would be satisfied with just receiving 
an education from MIT. Howard Sam- 
uels, however, graduated from MIT with 
an idea, contained in his thesis, for what 
is now a $50 million a year corporation, 
employing more than 2,000 people. In 
fact, the company is the largest producer 
of plastic packaging in the Nation. On 
the staff of Gen. George S. Patton dur- 
ing the Second World War, Mr. Samuels 
became a lieutenant colonel at the age 
of 25. To indicate the wide range of his 
interests and his commitment to the 
public good, I will mention some of his 
public service affiliations: chairman, 
Citizens Committee for an Effective Con- 
stitution; trustee, Public Education As- 
sociation; member, Employment Service 
Task Force; participant, White House 
Conference on Education; member, Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Commu- 
nity Relations; member, National Com- 
mittee for Employment of Youth; chair- 
man, American Histradrut Cultural Ex- 
change Institute; New York chairman, 
March of Dimes and Cancer Crusade; 
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member, Governor Harriman’s Business 
Advisory Committee; member, American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee; mem- 
ber, national policy committee on pock- 
ets of poverty of the Farmers Education- 
al Foundation. He has also served on 
many city, county, and State civic groups. 
Last year, he was honored with two 
awards for his service to humanitarian 
causes. Mr. Samuels comes into Govern- 
ment in a period of great challenge and 
dynamic change. His life and his career 
indicate that he is just the right man for 
these times. 


WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Leccetr] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, business 
and industry joined the ranks of the war 
on poverty last week, strengthening the 
administration forces which have been 
fighting a successful but limited war over 
the past few years. 

In his announcement of a pilot pro- 
gram “to mobilize the resources of pri- 
vate industry and the Federal Govern- 
ment to help find jobs and provide train- 
ing for thousands of America’s hard-core 
unemployed,” the President stressed the 
need for the involvement of the private 
sector in reaching those citizens by- 
passed by conventional training pro- 
grams 


To achieve needed cooperation, the 
new program has been designed to 
eliminate two major difficulties—the 
need to deal with a wide variety of Fed- 
eral agencies and the inherent risks in 
providing job retraining for the hard- 
core unemployed. 

The administration has shown fore- 
sight in recognizing these deterrents to 
the cooperation of the private sector. It 
will provide one-stop service to inter- 
ested companies in an office headed by 
William E. Zisch, vice chairman of Aero- 
jet-General Corp., Los Angeles, a firm 
that has had experience in operating in 
the Watts section of Los Angeles. The 
government will assume the special costs 
of training the severely disadvantaged as 
well as the additional risks of operating 
in ghetto areas. 

The pilot program will operate in five 
of the cities already served by the Labor 
Department’s concentrated employment 
program—Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Antonio, and Washington, D.C. Al- 
though this program is relatively new, it 
has already proven that even the most 
severely disadvantaged of our citizens 
can be trained and placed in adequately 
paid jobs when business accepts its share 
of the problem. In Los Angeles this pro- 
gram is committed to some $7.6 million 
already and is having excellent results 
through the cooperation of private in- 
dustry. 

Writing in the current issue of the 
Harvard Business Review, the mayor of 
St. Louis, a city with its own hard-core 
unemployed problem, points out that 75 
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percent of the hard core can be made 
employable. And he added: 

But the Federal Government’s p 
taken all together leave the iceberg bulk of 
the unemployed untrained and unplaced. 
This is private industry's Job. 


With private industry and the Govern- 
ment working together at the task, most 
of the hard-core unemployed—current- 
ly unemployable—should soon become 
taxpaying citizens. 

This program heralds a new era for 
the disadvantaged and for the private 
sector that will soon receive them. 


FOOD AID NEEDED 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
criticism for the loyal opposition, but I 
believe Richard Wilson’s column in to- 
day’s Washington Star is excellent ad- 
vice for all. Because we are a rich nation, 
we should not take individual credit for 
our prosperity. We must remember the 
good fortune which has been left us and, 
in return for our good fortune, we should 
be thankful enough to care for the poor, 
the sick, and the needy. Certainly we can 
afford it. 

I insert Richard Wilson's fine column 
in the Recorp at this time: 


House REPUBLICANS STUMBLE ON Foop-Am 
Issun 


(By Richard wilson) 


Republicans in the House after reversing 
themselves on a federal rat- control meas- 
ure, slipped on the blinders again quite 
naturally and unaffectedly where hunger 
and malnutrition in the United States are 
concerned. 

The House Agriculture Committee has set 
aside by a vote of 23 to 7 a bill supported 
by both Mississippi Democratic senators to 
study starvation and provide up to $75 mil- 
lion for food and medical attention for the 
undernourished. 

This measure resulted from disclosures 
that in Mississippi and elsewhere in numer- 
ous other states millions of children and 
adults were, for various reasons, not bene- 
fited by food distribution and health pro- 
grams initiated 35 years ago to carry out 
the common will that no one in such a 
rich country as this should go to bed hungry. 

It must be said for the Mississippi Demo- 
cratic Senators, John Stennis and James 
O. Eastland, that after at first bristling over 
disclosures that thousands of children are 
slowly starving in their state, they recog- 
nized the condition and moved to do some- 
thing about it. 

Some Republicans have not been as quick 
to learn. Their experience with the rat con- 
trol bill taught nothing. After laughing rat 
control out of the House, 42 moderate and 
urban Republicans found themselves so 
badly bitten that they reversed themselves 
and enabled the House to approve a $40 
million two-year plan for rat control in city 
slums. 

A similar measure has been passed in the 
Senate and a difference must now be re- 
solved on what agency will handle the rat- 
control program. 

Moderate Republicans are now trying to 
rescue the Stennis legislation for food and 
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medical aid for the forgotten and hungry 
children who have fallen through the slats 
of badly administered state and federal food- 
aid programs, 

Speaking of reluctant members of his 
own party and Southern Democrats, Rep. 
Albert Quie, R-Minn., said, “They may be 
able to get by not taking care of rats, but 
when you have starving Americans, that's 
one thing we cannot tolerate.” Quie and 
other Republicans are trying to revive the 
program as an emergency aid measure in the 
poverty bill. 

This controversy reveals again the fatal 
fault in the conventional Republican ap- 
proach to human problems, which has not 
been corrected in 20 years of trying by the 
moderates and plays a large, and perhaps 
the controlling part, in freezing the GOP 
into its minority political position. 

The fault grows out of the defensive atti- 
tude that this is a great and strong country 
and that those who find it wanting in some 
respects wish to cause trouble, upset the 
apple cart and perhaps even change the 
whole American system. They are thus to be 
resisted as dangerous radicals or careless 
tinkerers who would aimlessly or willfully 
foul up the whole works. 

What the conventional Republicans have 
failed to recognize fully and emphasize suf- 
ficiently is that a modern technocratic 
society benefits the vast majority but leaves 
pockets and fringes of human misery, mal- 
adjustment and deprivation which add up 
to an impressive total. Translated into 
human terms these pockets and fringes in 
their totality become an embarrassment of 
large proportions in a rich country, and to 
do nothing about them or accept them as the 
unavoidable fall-out of progress, gives those 
who do so a heartless countenance which is a 
heavy political debit. 

The problem is no better illustrated than 
in the matter of unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment for heads of families who wish work is 
actually now at the practical minimum in an 
economic set-up where movement from one 
job to another provides a fluid labor supply. 

But, in addition, there are more than 2 
million who cannot find work because they 
are not qualified or are not physically 
adapted or trained, including some hundreds 
of thousands who do not wish to work or do 
not have such rudimentary requirements as 
how to speak or write English intelligibly, 
or who have prison records unacceptable to 
employers. 

Not to do anything about this merely 
sweeps under the rug a serious human prob- 
lem, not to say that what is swept under the 
rug may be the seeds of a whirlwind. 

To get back to the hungry and starving, 
these people are in the pockets and fringes 
of human misery of the abundant society. 
If the Republicans wish to improve their 
dour countenance they could well follow the 
lead of Quie. 


COLUMBUS DAY, OCTOBER 12 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
on Thursday, October 12, 1967, we mark 
the 475th anniversary of that truly great 
event in the annals of American his- 
tory—the discovery of the New World 
by the great Italian navigator, Chris- 
topher Columbus. It is a day known to 
every man, woman, and child in America, 
and the name of Columbus is as well 
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known as the names of Washington or 
Lincoln. 

While Columbus Day is not a national 
holiday, its importance has been long 
recognized by many of our States. In 
many of our towns and cities there are 
parades, speeches, and other festivities 
to celebrate this date. The schools have 
special programs to acquaint our young- 
sters with the remarkable feat accom- 
plished by this young Genoan. For Co- 
lumbus was only 24 years of age when 
he set out to prove his theory, that land 
lay beyond the uncharted, untraveled, 
and unexplored waters west of Europe. 

Since the discovery of this continent 
by Columbus, those of Italian descent 
have contributed to the development and 
enrichment of our great country. Our 
history and the American heritage is full 
of their contributions; they are an in- 
tegral part of our culture. They came 
as explorers and settlers, to help conquer 
the wilderness; they joined in our initial 
fight for freedom, liberty, and justice. 

Through the years, down to today, 
Italian immigrants and their children 
have made their mark in every possible 
occupation, in the most artistic and high- 
est paid, as well as in the hardest and the 
humblest. Today, there are over 25 mil- 
lion Americans of Italian descent in the 
United States, and this group constitutes 
one of the most wholesome segments of 
American life; a people who are peaceful, 
God-fearing, law-abiding, and useful 
citizens making a valued contribution to 
the greatness of America in every field 
of endeavor. 

To our people, Columbus represents 
not only the starting point of our Nation, 
but he is truly the symbol of a great and 
persevering heroic spirit who dared to 
penetrate great and unknown dangers in 
his search for “a better way.” It is this 
mighty spirit that is responsible for our 
remarkable national growth and develop- 
ment into the greatest and best land on 
earth. And it is of the Columbian spirit 
and heart that we must be ever mindful 
if this country and our people are to 
successfully meet the great challenges 
and responsibilities that face and rest 
upon us in this dangerous period of our 
history. 


HUMANE LABORATORY ANIMAL 
TREATMENT ACT 


Mr, FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Tunney] may revise and 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
special assistance for the improvement 
of laboratory animal research facil- 
ities; to establish standards for the 
humane care, handling, and treatment 
of laboratory animals in departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
United States and by recipients of 
grants, awards, and contracts from the 
United States; to encourage the study 
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and improvement of the care, han- 
dling, and treatment and the develop- 
ment of methods for minimizing pain and 
discomfort of laboratory animals used 
in biomedical activities, and to other- 
wise assure humane care, handling, and 
treatment of laboratory animals. 

As you know, legislation was enacted 
by the 89th Congress to regulate dealers, 
prohibit the kidnapping of animals and 
safeguard animals in transport. While 
this was an important step, thousands of 
animals used in laboratories and research 
facilities are not covered by this law. 
Under Public Law 89-544, if an animal is 
in the experimental process at a research 
facility, present law does not apply. I 
believe the law should be extended to give 
these animals the benefit of all possible 
humane treatment so long as medical re- 
search is not hampered. I believe this 
bill accomplishes that purpose. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be required to estab- 
lish standards and regulations, Regular 
inspections would be made to enforce the 
regulations and standards once promul- 
gated. For a research facility to be ac- 
credited it would be required to maintain 
the required standards and pass the in- 
spections subject to judicial review. 

I urge the House to enact this legisla- 
tion and thereby declare that good 
health and high quality are essential in 
the laboratory animals used in medical 
research activities vital to the health and 
safety of the people of the United States 
and that laboratory animals used in 
medical research should be spared un- 
necessary pain and discomfort. 


LAND IN PHOENIX IS PROVING 
FERTILE FOR ELECTRONICS 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
that the Phoenix, Ariz., area has become 
a center to be counted in the electronics 
field is proven by the following article, 
“Land in Phoenix Is Proving Fertile for 
Electronics,” which appeared in the New 
York Times of October 8, 1967. We are 
proud to have this industry in the Valley 
of the Sun, and to have provided the 
companies which have located there 
with the fine workers, educational facili- 
ties, and recreational resources which 
they need and enjoy. Our latchstring is 
always open, and we look forward to 
welcoming others in this field—or in any 
other field—who might wish to take ad- 
vantage of all the State of Arizona has 
to offer. The article follows: 

PHOENIX, Ari.—“This town is full of en- 
gineers and scientists. They’re a funny breed. 
They work hard and then they want to relax 
hunting or fishing or boating or picking up 
rocks. That's why they're all eager to come 
here to live.” 

The speaker is the public relations man- 
ager for one of the major electronics com- 
panies that have settled here and are di- 
recting their major expansion projects in 
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this region. Most of the big names in the 
industry are represented here in manufac- 
turing or research operations. They include 
the General Electric Company, Motorola, 
Inc., the Sperry Rand Corporation, the In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph Corpo- 
ration, Kaiser Aerospace and the Airesearch 
Manufacturing Company along with such 
native-grown companies as the Dickson Elec- 
tronics Corporation, Ameco, Inc., EMP Elec- 
tronics, the Rogers Corporation and Unidy- 
namics. 

Ask the top executives of any of these 
companies and they all agree on why they 
chose Phoenix for their newest operations. 
They state flatly that engineering and scien- 
tific personnel seem to be attracted to the 
region and that cooperation with the local 
university, Arizona State, is so perfect that 
they are intrigued by the possibilities of 
updating their education. 

They also cite the “living in the sun year- 
round” attitude that prevails here; the prox- 
imity of mountains, lakes and even the 
desert for recreation and the casual approach 
to life. Then, too, there has been up to now 
& readily available supply of semiskilled or 
even highly skilled labor, plus plenty of non- 
skilled help ready for training. 

The experience of Robert B. Roe, vice 
president and general manager of Sperry's 
flight systems division, in locating in this 
region is typical. Back in 1954 and 1955, the 
company decided to end its corporate con- 
centration in the New York area. Since the 
division was then making an automatic pilot 
for the B-52 and automatic controls for the 
QF-80 drone, it was decided to look first 
east of the Mississippi River for a new site 
in line with Department of Defense desires 
for spreading around defense business. 

“We decided to look the West all over,” 
Mr. Roe recalled in a recent interview. “We 
liked it here especially because of the ideal 
flight conditions with sunny, cloudless skies 
and plenty of room for maneuvering. The 
education facilities at Arizona State also at- 
tracted us and we would be much closer to 
Boeing, Lockheed and Douglas, our three 
major customers. 

“We were also more than impressed with 
the figures supplied by Motorola and AiRe- 
search on low turnover and ability to recruit 
workers. Our experience since we moved here 
in 1956 has more than verified their bullish 
outlook on this region,” Mr. Roe added. 


SOME 3,100 NOW EMPLOYED 


Sperry's initial facility in Phoenix com- 
prised about 85,000 square feet of space and 
500 workers, with about 90 per cent of the 
products turned out for the military. Today, 
the division employs some 3,100 persons in 
360,000 square feet of space on the north side. 
About 70 per cent of today’s output is for 
commercial aircraft, with most of the bal- 
ance for the military. The company is taking 
a serious look into the field of executive 
aircraft and Mr. Roe feels certain that “in 
the next five years we'll probably have to 
increase both our facilities and our labor 
force by 30 to 50 per cent.“ 

The Western Electric Company, supply 
and manufacturing arm of the giant Bell 
System, is right now going through the same 
experience that Sperry did back in the mid- 
fifties. It is building on the west side of the 
city what will be the world’s largest cable 
manufacturing facility, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 53 billion conductor feet a year. 
T. G. Clark, general manager of the plant, 
said that when it was in full operation next 
year it would consume about 1.3 million 
pounds of copper a week and raise Western 
Electric’s cable manufacturing capacity by 
25 per cent. 

The giant facility’s manufacturing area is 
about 1,200 feet long, 600 feet deep and 40 
feet high and is completely air-conditioned 
with a system that is one and a half times 
larger than that used in the Houston Astro- 
dome. Situated on an 80-acre tract, it will 
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be the largest power user in the state and 
will employ some 1,200 persons. There will be 
about 20 acres under roof, or 850,000 square 
feet. 

MACHINISTS TRAINED 

Mr. Clark said Western Electric would 
bring in only key personnel and recruit the 
others from the vicinity. About a year ago 
the company opened a school to train highly 
skilled machinists, a group that is in short 
supply even in this electronics mecca. 

“We've been quite pleased with the train- 
ing program to date,” Mr. Clark said. “About 
50 percent of the trainees are from minority 
groups and we have had no problems at all. 
They want to learn and they’re progressing 
on schedule. We're quite pleased with their 
enthusiasm.” 

The decision to locate here was based in 
part on the reasons advanced by others, cou- 
pled with the fact that more than 50 per 
cent of the nation’s copper is mined in the 
state. 

“We'll be loading our five other cable 
plants by computer from here,” Mr. Clark 
said. “This means that as supplier to the 
Bell System, we'll use our IBM-360 computer 
installation to decide the economics of which 
plant should turn out the cable for use in 
the various areas of the country.” The other 
plants are in Buffalo, Baltimore, Kearny, 
N.J., Chicago and Omaha. 


A NEIGHBOR’S COMPUTER 


Western Electric turned to a Phoenix 
neighbor, General Electric, for a GE-PAC 
4020 process computer as part of an elec- 
tronic system that will monitor production. 
It will be used initially for production test- 
ing and later expanded to handle more com- 
plex control problems. 

Vern S. Cooper, manager of G.E.’s informa- 
tion services marketing operation here, is 
certain that Phoenix is destined to become 
an even more important electronics center 
in the future. He noted that transportation 
of some finished goods posed some problems, 
particularly for heavy items. 

“We'll never see the day when transporta- 
tion will be as bad as it is today and today 
it’s really excellent,” he explained, adding, 
“We know we can always get back here if we 
can get off the ground at the other end.” 

G.E, produces its computer lines here, sells 
them through trained sales people in the 
field and intends to keep its main produc- 
tion operations in this region, The over-all 
computer operation is coordinated in New 
York City, while European production is 
centered in France and Italy. 

As for G.E.’s well-known problems in the 
computer business, Mr. Cooper attributes 
most of them to “one hell of a lot of bad 
press.” 

“The problems are really generic. Third 
generation computers have provided prob- 
lems for everyone in this industry, I.B.M. in- 
cluded,” he said. 


A MODEST START 

GE. officially entered the Phoenix area 
in November, 1956, with the formation of 
its computer department, which then con- 
sisted of a handful of employes in rented 
quarters. It had one project—development of 
@ computer complex, known as ERMA, for 
the Bank of America. At that time, is was the 
x single order ever received. Ground 
was broken for a permanent facility on a 
160-acre tract northwest of the city. There 
have since been three major additions that 
have more than tripled the total floor space 
and the work force now totals some 6,000 
people in one million square feet of space. 

But the real Phoenix success story in the 
world of electronics comes from Motorola, 
which in December, 1948, opened the first 
electronics facility in the region. It was 
housed in a 6,500-square-foot laboratory 
near the downtown area. Today, with some 
17,000 employes in three separate divisions 
operating in about 3.2 million square feet of 
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space, Motorola is the state’s largest indus- 
trial employer. 


SPENT YEAR THERE 


Dr. Daniel E. Noble, vice chairman of the 
company and its chief technical officer, chose 
Phoenix because he had spent a year as a 
child in this region and believed that it 
would attract the technical people he needed. 
He convinced Paul V. Galvin, the founder 
and president, that if Motorola was to stay 
among the leaders in electronics, it would 
have to get into the solid-state art as soon 
after the war as possible. The military elec- 
tronics division was formed in the company’s 
first new building in the city. This was fol- 
lowed in 1956 by the semiconductor products 
division, which is now reportedly the world’s 
largest single production facility of its type. 

The third division—control systems—was 
founded in 1962 and now occupies the orig- 
inal semiconductor plant. 

Dr. C. Lester Hogan, vice president and 
general manager of the semiconductor divi- 
sion, looks upon his division as part of “a 
great industry, a perfect example of just how 
capitalism should work.” He explained that 
there are roughly 100 companies in the in- 
dustry and “no monopolies either on the 
manufacturing or the consumer end.” 

“We have to succeed in the face of real 
competition, matching wits with each com- 
petitor,” he went on. “Today, I can say we are 
the second largest semi-conductor manufac- 
turer in the world, with 15 per cent of the 
total output. We’re damn close to the largest 
and expect to be that next year with 16 per 
cent of the total.” 

He placed Texas Instruments, Inc., on top 
of the industry, with the Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corporation third. Dr. 
Hogan does not see any shakedown in the 
industry to the point where there will be 
only a handful of manufacturers. 

“The art changes too rapidly for that,” he 
explained. “We now have a microminiature 
silicon chip that contains 524 individual 
components and a complexity comparable to 
that of three or four color TV sets. [It is 
about the size of a pinhead.] See me next 
year and we'll probably have one with 1,000 
components and then 100,000. Who knows?” 

NO FEAR OF PEACE 

Dr. Hogan is not one who “fears any out- 
break of peace,” noting that it would at 
worst only create minor dislocations. 

“The pace of research in integrated cir- 
cuits is bound to continue,” he said. “Our 
first customer is the computer industry and 
our second is the automotive, where the 
potential is almost without bounds.” 

Ralph Elsner, general manager of Motor- 
ola’s aerospace center in the government 
electronics division, also believes there would 
be little effect on his division once peace 
comes. 

“If the war ended tomorrow there’d be very 
little change in our forecasts for 1968 opera- 
tions,” Mr. Elsner said. “The Department 
of Defense arsenal would have to be replen- 
ished and we make such items as fuses and 
small missile guidance devices, all of which 
would be in short supply. Then, too, we'd 
be working on new items that are still in 
our research and development stages. We 
would also look for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to provide a shot 
in the arm to its procurement.” 

He pointed out that it was company policy 

to maintain steady employment through not 
devoting more than 50 per cent of the work 
effort to one branch of the military and not 
more than 20 per cent to any single pro- 
gram. 
Raymond A. Zack is general manager of 
the control systems division, the newest di- 
vision and one that many observers expect 
to be the fastest growth area for the com- 
pany. 

It produces digital processing and super- 
visory controls in competition with such 
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leaders in the field as Foxboro, Honeywell 
and Taylor Instruments. Mr. Zach reported 
his division had “an excellent year to date 
principally in the industrial process line be- 
cause of growing acceptance of electronics 
in this area.” He noted that progress has been 
especially strong in the petrochemical in- 
dustries where Motorola specialized equip- 
ment is compatible with computers from the 
major manufacturers. 

One major project with great growth po- 
tential is in the discrete data processing field 
in conjunction with a major telephone sys- 
tem. In the event a line is down or a phone 
out of order, the operator marks a card, in- 
serts it into a reader which transmits the 
information by telephone to a computer that 
selects the closest repair spot and dispatches 
the repair crew in hours instead of days in 
remote locations. 

Virtually all of Mr. Zach’s business is not 
militarily oriented, so he, too, has no fears 
of labor problems in the event of peace. In 
fact, he expects to add between 10 and 15 
per cent to his work force and “should more 
than double the number of people we em- 
ploy within three years because of new prod- 
ucts and an expansion program aimed at 
doubling the division every three years.” 

The competition for skilled labor continues 
within the region. The Dickson Electronics 
Corporation is a perfect example. Donald C. 
Dickson, the founder and president, worked 
for Motorola until seven years ago when, 
with $300,000 capital, he founded his com- 
pany to manufacture products similar 
to those produced by Motorola’s semi- 
conductor division. Dickson had 71 employes 
then; today it has more than 1,100 and its 
sales last year topped $11.5-million. Two 
weeks ago, it opened a new $1.9-million 
facility. 


IMPORT QUOTAS AND THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
of the August 16 Wall Street Journal de- 
serves close attention. The Journal notes 
that— 

At the moment the textile and other 
industries are pushing for still more quotas 
to restrict the inflow of goods from abroad. 


The Journal goes on to list some of the 
disadvantages of the quota method of 
controlling imports. First, it notes that, 
in general principle, quotas are a far less 
desirable means of controlling imports 
than tariffs. A tariff applies to all im- 
porters and, therefore, does not discrim- 
inate among supplying countries and in- 
dividual importers, and it at least pro- 
vides public revenue. The Journal points 
out that— 

Under a quota, on the other hand, alleg- 
edly all-knowing bureaucrats carve up the 
domestic market to fit their idea of the equi- 
table, proper“ pattern. 


Quotas create upward pressures on 
prices and they tend to give the importers 
favored with the quotas an assured share 
of the business and thus an unhealthy 
stake in maintaining the quota. The 
Journal concludes that— 

The worst tactic of all is to try to manipu- 
late the market with import quotas, all the 
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while pretending that this enforces American 
ideas of equity and fairness. 


It is worth emphasizing the difference 
between tariffs and quotas. Tariffs are a 
means of measuring differentials in com- 
petitive conditions among nations, in 
comparison to the quota device. In the 
words of a Washington Post editorial on 
October 7— 

When compared with the insidious quotas, 
tariffs are an enlightened form of protection. 
Consumers, to be sure, pay higher prices 
when tariffs are levied. But if the demand is 
sufficiently strong, goods may be imported 
over the tariff wall. Moreover, the burden 
of protection borne by the public will be 
somewhat reduced by the tariff revenues that 
flow into the Treasury. 

Under quotas, the protecion tends to be 
absolute since the volume of imports is 
limited by fiat. 


In this context it is apt to point to the 
fact that the quota device seems to be 
becoming much more widely accepted. 
Many groups have succeeded in having 
quota bills introduced on their behalf in 
the Senate and the House. Responding 
to or to minimize these pressures, the 
Senate Finance Committee has scheduled 
3 days of hearings on quota measures for 
steel, oil, meat, dairy products, and tex- 
tiles, among others, beginning on Octo- 
ber 18. The hearings will serve the useful 
purpose of allowing the relevant interests 
to have a hearing, but on the other hand, 
it signals the need to make clear that 
quotas, by definition, are a movement 
away from fairer international toward a 
trading world where the economic forces 
that lie behind movements of goods and 


ministrative controls that prevent the 
operation of the marketplace and inject 
political judgments into economic proc- 
esses, 

The Wall Street Journal editorial re- 
ferred to above follows: 

Tre Case AGAINST QUOTAS 

In testimony before the other 
day, President David Rockefeller of Chase 
Manhattan Bank was arguing for removal 
of nontariff barriers to trade, such as import 
quotas. The point is well-taken and timely, 
and not only for the reasons he mentioned. 

After the tariff cuts negotiated this year 


ment, moreover, the textile and other indus- 
tries are for still more quotas to 
restrict the inflow of goods from abroad. 

New quotas here would, of course, invite 
new quotas overseas, and the U.S. stands 
to lose more than anyone from moves to curb 
the growth of trade. This nation’s exports, 
after all, long have substantially exceeded 
its imports; even if imports rose by a larger 

than exports, the U.S. trade bal- 
ance still could improve. 

As Mr. Rockefeller contends, therefore, 
trade restraints of any type are a bad bargain 
for the American economy. We would add 
that, of the two major types, quotas are 
much less desirable than tariffs. 

To begin with, a tariff at least permits a 
semblance of a free market to continue to 
operate. Foreign producers, by working to 
increase their own efficiency, may be able to 
cut prices enough to find entry into the 
tariff-protected market. Domestic producers 
thus still have some incentive to keep their 
own costs and prices down, 

Under a quota system, on the other hand, 
allegedly all-knowing bureaucrats carve up 
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the domestic market to fit their idea of the 
equitable, “proper” pattern. Even if the 
planners’ decision is relatively fair to begin 
with, economic change soon is sure to distort 
it into something quite different. 

By curbing import competition, quotas 
naturally tend to push domestic prices higher 
than they otherwise would be; like tariffs, 
they thus represent a hidden subsidy to 
domestic producers, a subsidy paid by con- 
sumers through the higher prices. 

In addition, though, quotas also are a 
subsidy to importers, since they often can 
buy goods at a lower world price and sell 
them in the shielded domestic market. It’s 
small wonder that quotas usually are harder 
to erase than tariffs; the importers as well 
as domestic manufacturers have an economic 
stake in their preservation. 

Still another reason why quotas are a 
greater evil than tariffs is that import duties 
at least provide the Government with a cer- 
tain amount of revenue. Quotas are, if any- 
thing, even more difficult to administer than 
tariffs, and yet they bring the Government 
no compensating income. 

In spite of these drawbacks and others, 
quotas will continue to have powerful 
friends. In a speech the other day, for in- 
stance, Senator John O. Pastore of Rhode 
Island argued that quotas were a simple“ 
solution to all the problems of the U.S. tex- 
tile industry. 

“The solution,” he said, “is to provide 
quantitative limitations or quotas on im- 
ports of all textiles—whether of cotton, wool 
or man-made fibers. . Controls must be 
global in scope—and industry-wide in appli- 
cation. These limitations must be broken 
down by different categories of textiles and 
textile products.” What the Senator might 
consider a complex “solution” boggles the 
mind. 

As we've said before, if Congress decides 
that any industry is so vital to the U.S. 
economy that it must be subsidized, the 
subsidies should be paid directly and openly. 
To siphon the funds from consumers in 
hidden ways is, to put it mildly, scarcely 
consistent with the principles of a supposedly 
free society. 

And the worst tactic of all is to try to 
manipulate the market with import quotas, 
all the while pretending that this enforces 
American ideas of equity and fairness. 


TAX EQUALITY: H.R. 13341, A BILL 
TO REMOVE THE TAX EXEMPTION 
OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant for good Federal tax policy that 
we constantly cull our Federal income 
tax laws to be certain that we tax our 
citizens, however organized to engage in 
economic activity, as equally as possible. 
Over a period of years I have introduced 
varied legislation, some of it now law, 
designed to equalize our Federal tax 
structure in this respect. I list a few ex- 
amples merely to emphasize the point. 

The Mills-Curtis law, Public Law 429, 
84th Congress, to equalize the Federal 
taxation of mutual and stock life in- 
insurance companies. 

H.R. 2900 of the 87th Congress, which 
became part of the Revenue Act of 1962, 
to equalize the taxation of the institu- 
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tions financing homebuilding; namely, 
the savings and loan institutions vis-a- 
vis the banking institutions. 

H.R. 3150 of the 86th Congress, which 
became part of the Revenue Act of 1962, 
to equalize the taxation of the coopera- 
tive form of doing business vis-a-vis the 
corporate form. 

In need of constant review is the 
proper line of demarcation between those 
activities properly related and those un- 
related to the purpose of nonprofit 
organizations, which is almost a separate 
field in itself. Certainly the question of 
what in-house operations government 
engages in directly to satisfy its require- 
ments for goods and services in behalf of 
the people, instead of procuring these 
goods and services from tax-paying en- 
terprises in the marketplace, should be 
of constant concern to those who estab- 
lish Federal tax policies. 

I have now introduced a bill, H.R. 
13341, to repeal the tax exemptions of the 
Federal land banks. When the Federal 
land bank system was created in 1916 it 
was granted exemption from all taxation. 
At that time the composition of the Na- 
tion’s agricultural economy and the 
character of the financial institutions 
which served it were vastly different from 
what. they are today and probably justi- 
fied the tax exemption. In the 50 years 
since their establishment these condi- 
tions have changed and, to the best of our 
ability to determine, the appropriateness 
of the tax exemption has never been re- 
considered. 

This is neglectful. We should review 
these federally chartered organizations 
and the laws under which they operate. 
Here follows a brief review for the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Federal funds were retired from the 
Federal land bank system in 1947. Since 
that time the land banks have operated 
as private enterprise organizations under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. As private lenders, the land 
banks have been free to compete with 
other private lenders for the agricultural 
loan business. They have done so most 
effectively. In 1940 the percentage of the 
total—dollar volume—of the farm mort- 
gages held by the land banks was only 
8.3 percent. By 1965 the land banks’ share 
of this business had climbed to 24 per- 
cent. 

Stated another way, this means that 
nearly one-fourth of all farm mortgage 
lending, which produced net earnings for 
the Federal land banks of $37 million in 
1966, was done on a tax-free basis. It is 
interesting to note that the Production 
Credit Association—PCA—and the banks 
for cooperatives, also supervised by the 
Farm Credit Administration, are not tax 
exempt. The banks for cooperatives pay 
taxes and the PCA’s are subject to tax 
automatically as Federal funds are re- 
tired. Federal funds have been retired 
from nearly all PCA’s today and so the 
operations are almost completely taxed. 

Mr. Speaker, the point which should 
concern us the most, however, is that as 
the land banks seek an ever increasing 
share of the market it becomes less and 
less attractive to other agriculture lend- 
ers, with whom the land banks directly 
compete. If current trends continue the 
day will inevitably come when tax-pay- 
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ing private lenders do so little business in 
the agricultural field that they may no 
longer find it profitable to serve this 
market. We will have diminished healthy 
competition, which will adversely affect 
the borrower and at the same time we 
will have narrowed the Federal tax base, 
thus reducing Federal revenue. 

It is to preserve and equalize the com- 
petition among lenders who serve our 
farmers, and thereby both to preserve for 
them maximum access to capital mar- 
kets, and to broaden the Federal tax base, 
that I have introduced this tax equaliza- 
tion bill, H.R. 13341. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERI- 
CAN AUTOS IN EUROPEAN COM- 
MON MARKET 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, Curtis. Mr. Speaker, a major 
effort of any trade negotiation is to pro- 
vide greater access to foreign markets 
for American products. This was cer- 
tainly the case with the Kennedy round 
of trade negotiations, which was widely 
considered to be successful in opening 
new markets by reducing barriers to 
trade. 

A rumor has come to my attention that 
for an important U.S. product the Com- 
mon Market succeeded in maintaining 
its rather high tariff barrier. The rumor, 
which has become somewhat widespread, 
was that the EEC’s duties on autos would 
be cut by 50 percent, but that the cut 
would not benefit American automobiles 
because a French lobby representing 
truck manufacturers managed to get this 
cut limited to vehicles with engines un- 
der 2.8 litres, which would automatically 
exclude the normal American automo- 
bile. 

Wishing to examine this matter, I re- 
quested the facts from the special rep- 
resentative for trade negotiations. Our 
correspondence appears below. Accord- 
ing to the special trade representative, 
all American passenger autos will bene- 
fit from the reduction of the EEC duty 
on automobiles from a rate of 22 to 11 
percent, a full 50-percent cut. 

I should go further here to note that 
the 50-percent duty cut on autos is not 
a priori an indication that sales of Amer- 
ican autos to the EEC will increase. On 
the contrary, the several EEC member 
countries have for years applied a special 
tax to cars based on engine size. This 

auto “road tax,” discriminatory in intent, 
had in practice a discriminatory effect on 
U.S. cars, as the only cars with engines 
large enough to be affected by the tax. 

The road tax became an important 
item of negotiation between the EEC and 
the United States, and it found its way 


into the chemical sector negotiations - 


- particularly. In the final months of the 
negotiations, as a compromise on the dif- 
ficult issue of the American selling price 
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system of customs valuation began to 
form, the road tax was offered by the 
Community as an element in a possible 
ASP package. In the final negotiations, 
in the so-called second package of the 
chemical sector negotiations, the EEC 
contracted to modify the road tax so as 
to eliminate its discriminatory effects on 
American cars. The road tax, as an im- 
portant nontariff trade barrier was 
considered by us a part payment for pos- 
sible modification of the American selling 
price system, which is considered a non- 
tariff barrier by the EEC and others. 

But to date this contractual obligation, 
made part of the final EEC negotiations 
signed by the negotiating countries, has 
not to my knowledge been spelled out. It 
would be helpful to have a more exact 
idea of the precise means the EEC will 
use to implement its obligation, and to 
have therefore also an idea how sales of 
U.S. cars in Europe might favorably be 
affected. This matter will, of course, re- 
ceive thorough scrutiny in Ways and 
Means Committee hearings on the im- 
plementation of the second package of 
the chemical sector negotiations. 

The exchange of correspondence, re- 
ferred to above, follows: 

SEPT, 14, 1967. 
Hon. WILLTAN M. ROTH, 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, AMBASSADOR: A report has come 
to my attention which I would like to ver- 
ify. 

y am informed that EEC duties on autos 
will be cut by 50% but that the cut was 
limited to vehicles with engines under “2.8 
liters capacity.” I understand that this limi- 
tation was obtained by France at the behest 
of its automobile lobby, and that this limi- 
tation automatically excludes the normal 
American automobile from the 50% cut. I 
would appreciate having the facts on this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS, 
Washington, September 20, 1967. 
Hon. THomas B. Curtis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CurTIs: Thank you for 
your letter of September 14 inquiring about 
a report that the 50 percent cut in the EEC 
duties on autos obtained in the Kennedy 
Round was limited to vehicles with engines 
under 2.8 liters capacity and that this limi- 
tation automatically excludes the normal 
American automobile from the 50 percent 
cut. 

This report is not correct. All American 
passenger automobiles will benefit from the 
reduction of the EEC duty on automobiles 
from 22 to 11 percent. The misunderstanding 
concerning the coverage of the EEC con- 
cession on automobiles results from an in- 
correct understanding of the French lan- 
guage nomenclature covering automotive 
passenger vehicles in the EEC tariff. 

The EEC tariff paragraph covering such 
vehicles has two parts. The first part, on 
which no concession was made by the EEC 
reads “Autocars et autobus a moteur a ex- 
plosion d'une cylindree egale ou superiere 
a 2.8 litres ou a moteur a combustion in- 
terne d’une cylindree egale ou superiere a 
2.5 litres.” An accurate translation would 
be “Sightseeing and other buses with an 
explosion motor with displacement equal 


to or greater than 170.8 cubic inches or in- 


ternal combustion engine equal to or greater 
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than 152.5 cubic inches.” The second part 
of the tariff paragraph on which there was 
a 50 percent reduction merely says “other”. 
An improper translation of the French 
word “autocars” to mean “automobiles” 
rather than “sightseeing buses” would re- 
sult in the erroneous conclusion that “the 
normal American automobile” was excluded 
from the concession on “other”. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM. ROTH, 
Special Representative. 


REDUCING IMPORTS OF ALL TEX- 
TILES INCLUDING WOOLEN 
GOODS AND WOOL 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. KLEPPE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation designed to re- 
duce imports of all textiles, including 
woolen goods and wool. 

The more than 5,000 sheep growers in 
North Dakota depend entirely upon the 
domestic textile industry as the only 
market for their wool production. Do- 
mestic wool prices have declined as im- 
ports of wool and woolen goods have in- 
creased. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates U.S. wool production for 1967 at 
228 million pounds, 3 percent below the 
1966 level. This is the 7th consecutive 
year of declining domestic wool produc- 
tion. Sheep numbers declined 4 percent 
last year. 

The U.S. market for wool has shrunk 
from 391 million pounds in 1961 to 364 
million pounds last year, a drop of 7 per- 
cent. Over the same period, imports of 
wool textiles have nearly doubled, from 
52 million to 98 million pounds. 

This flood of imports has been disas- 
trous both for sheep growers and the 
domestic wool industry. My bill would 
help to reverse that trend. The measure 
would authorize and direct the President 
to negotiate agreements providing for 
orderly trade in all textile articles, in- 
cluding wool, cotton and products made 
from these fibers. 

The agreements would limit imports by 
categories of textile articles and would 
be based on a representative period of at 
least 1 year. After a significant amount of 
imports was covered by agreements, the 
President would have the authority to 
set quotas for those countries which were 
not signatories to an agreement. If, 6 
months after the bill’s enactment, agree- 
ments had not been concluded, the Presi- 
dent would be directed to establish quotas 
limiting imports to their average annual 
quantity for the period 1961-66. 

This bill is a reasonable and equitable 
approach to a critical problem. It would 
permit some increase in imports as our 
domestic market grows and is able to ab- 
sorb them. At the same time, it brings 
wool imports under a system of reason- 
able controls which will protect the in- 
comes of U.S. wool growers. 
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GOVERNOR ROMNEY SPEAKS ON 
THE “STRATEGY FOR A NEW 
AMERICA” 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
now generally agreed that unresolved 
urban problems constitute the major do- 
mestic crisis we face today. “Lawless- 
ness,” “housing,” “unemployment,” “re- 
location,” “transportation,” “open 
space,” “pollution,” “renewal,” “poverty,” 
and other key words delineate the full 
scope of this crisis. 

Gov. George Romney of Michigan re- 
cently completed a 20-day tour of actual 
and potential urban area trouble spots 
which gave rise to some very pertinent 
observations on the depth of this prob- 
lem and what might be done about it. 

Speaking before the 21st annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Edito- 
rial Writers last Friday evening in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Romney pointed out the need 
for equal justice. He said: 

The ghetto-dweller’s plea for “equal jus- 
tice” and the suburbanite's insistence on the 
maintenance of “law and order” are just 
differing expressions of the same objective. 
Almost all Americans want firm, fair enforce- 
ment of the law, which respects individual 
rights and insures the safety of our streets. 
This doesn’t mean the coddling of law break- 
ers, and it doesn’t mean repressive police 
measures. 


The Governor has made a sound ob- 
servation which should be heeded if we 
are to achieve true and meaningful 
“equal justice.” 

Mr. Romney also spoke of the need 
for increased participation by private 
enterprise in meeting the housing and 
jobs crises of our urban areas. He said: 

Surely, here is an opportunity for private 
enterprise, with union cooperation and gov- 
ernment encouragement as needed, to create 
a whole new industry in the heart of the 
ghettos—producing improved housing at a 
cost the people can afford, reversing neigh- 
borhood deterioration, upgrading the skills of 
the work force, providing meaningful and 
accessible jobs at reasonable wages where 
there are none today, and stimulating in- 
creased economic progress throughout the 
central cities. 


It has become increasingly clear that 
Government cannot do the job alone. 
Constructive legislation, such as the Hu- 
man Investment Act and the National 
Home Ownership Foundation Act—which 
seek increased private enterprise partici- 
pation—must be enacted by this Con- 
gress to provide some badly needed prob- 
lem-soWwing apparatus. 

As Governor Romney said last Friday 
evening: 

Government's greatest role should be as 
stimulator, clearinghouse, and catalyst in 
helping to release the energies of the private, 
independent and voluntary sectors of the 
American community. 


Governor Romney’s address follows: 


ADDRESS By Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY, OF MICHI- 
GAN, NASHVILLE, TENN., OCTOBER 6, 1967 


I have just returned from a tour across 
America. It was the kind of tour that few 
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Americans have taken, and few would care to 
take. 

Yet I wish that every American could have 
been with me for those 20 days—to listen to 
the voices of the streets—to see the squalor 
of the slums—and to share the insights, the 
frustrations, and the hopes of concerned 
Americans who are striving desperately to 
make America’s promise come true before it 
is too late. 

For the America I saw was not America the 
Beautiful—not the America of the travel 
posters—not the America of opportunity and 
affluence that most of us call home. 

Instead, I saw the other face of America— 
the America of ugly streets and rotted build- 
ings, the America of congestion, illiteracy and 
want, the America of shattered expectations 
and rising fury. 

This is the America of the inner city—jam- 
packed with refugees from rural areas, who 
came to an alien environment unprepared 
but hopeful of opportunity, only to have the 
dehumanizing trap of the ghetto shut around 
them. 

This is the America where ten people live 
crammed into two small rooms—where a 
four-room flat has only one light bulb— 
where children sleep five in a bed—where the 
accumulated litter and filth of many years 
breeds rats, roaches and foul odors. 

This is the America where men who want 
work cannot find it—either because they lack 
needed skills, or because they cannot read 
and write and figure well enough to take 
advantage of job-training programs, or be- 
cause they find the doors to jobs for which 
they may be qualified slammed shut by racial 
and class discrimination. 

This is the America where people are 
locked into dependency by a welfare system 
that sustains life at a bare subsistence level 
with a monthly handout in the mail, and 
penalizes initiative by withdrawing even that 
minimum support if the recipient makes 
the mistake of finding even a low-paid, un- 
skilled, entry-level job. 

This is the America where an unemployed 
father too often learns that the greatest ma- 
terial contribution he can make is to move 
away from home, so that his wife and chil- 
dren can qualify for welfare payments. 

This is the America where children grow 
up like weeds in a jungle, untended and un- 
disciplined, without a father’s guidance and 
example, without the opportunity to learn 
the value of work, in a society whose exam- 
ples of success are the pimps, the pushers, 
and prostitutes. 

This is the America where children enter 
school without being able to say a single 
word—and where they leave school after 
eight, ten, or 12 years with only a third- 
grade education. 

This is the America where a young man or 
woman cannot aspire to go to college—where 
a family cannot aspire to own a home—where 
a would-be small businessman cannot get 
capital. 

This is an ugly America and an angry 
America. 

I have walked its streets and listened to its 
voices. They were sometimes plaintive and 
dispirited, sometimes ardent, sometimes 
menacing. 

These were not the voices of the dema- 
gogues. The Rap Browns and the Stokely 
Carmichaels seem to have little active sup- 
port among the people of the streets. 

For the most part, these were the voices 
of young indigenous leaders who are in- 
creasingly emerging as authentic spokesmen 
of the ghetto streets—young Mexican- 
Americans, Italian-Americans, Puerto Rican- 
Americans, and Negro Americans—young 
men like Paris Moxley and Bernard Gifford in 
Rochester, Nick Dorenzo in Chicago, Herbie 
Miller and Arnie Segurra in Harlem, Roy Bal- 
lard in San Francisco, Lou Smith, Baltimore 
Scott and Billy Tidwell in Watts, and Hosea 
Williams in Atlanta. 

Their message was the same. They are tired 
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of broken promises. Their hopes have been 
raised, only to be dashed. They feel that 
they've been tricked. They believe America 
has broken faith with them. They don’t 
trust anybody, least of all political leaders, 
They are fed up with outsiders and experts 
coming in with neatly packaged projects 
which deny them meaningful control of their 
own lives. 

They want to help themselves and one 
another, free from barriers of discrimination 
and unequal opportunity, They are proud of 
their racial or ethnic heritage. They seek 
escape from dependency. They are anxious to 
communicate. They want a piece of the ac- 
tion, and they want it now. They want to 
turn the American dream from a mocking 
delusion into a reality. 

In Watts, I had the opportunity to meet 
with a cross-section of Negro leadership— 
from white-collar, wealthy and middle-class 
businessmen, to blue-jeaned, bearded mili- 
tants. It was the first time since the Watts 
riot of two years ago that this entire range 
of Negro leadership had assembled in one 
place. 

We talked for several hours. At the begin- 
ning, some were shouting, while others 
weighed their words with extreme caution. 
But before our talk was over, all were speak- 
ing with the same passionate intensity—and 
all were voicing the same position. 

They said that in spite of all the federal, 
state, local and private programs Watts is as 
explosive as it was two years ago. 

Then I asked them what they wanted. 
These were their unanimous priorities: 

First, they want human dignity. They want 
white people to stop treating them as in- 
feriors. They want to be full-fledged Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Second, they want equal justice under 
equal laws, equally enforced. They want as 
much protection and consideration in the 
ghetto as in the suburbs. 

Third, they want equal opportunity, not 
mere tokenism, all up and down the line— 
equal educational opportunity, equal train- 
ing opportunity, equal job placement oppor- 
tunity, equal promotion opportunity, equal 
housing opportunity, equal business owner- 
ship opportunity. 

When they finished with the list, one of 
them said, “It sounds like we want the Amer- 
ican dream.” 

I checked this list in other cities, in other 
slums, with other leaders. They all agreed 
that it accurately listed the aspirations of 
their people. 

Clearly, the conditions I saw and the prob- 
lems the ghetto leaders voiced are neither 
local nor sectional. They are not exclusively 
Negro or white. They are not limited to one 
minority group. They are found in every part 
of the country where there are cities. They 
are national conditions and national 
problems. 

These problems did not spring up over 
night. For years they have been festering, 
unrecognized beneath the surface, until vio- 
lence flared and they could no longer be 
ignored, 

Because one America stood by while an- 
other America suffered, we face today not 
only a crisis of conscience, but a crisis of 
survival. 

The bulk of the people who live in the 
black ghettos of America are watching and 
waiting and weighing which way to go. 

The Carmichaels and the Browns do not 
yet speak for a majority of the black com- 
munity, but they can articulate and capi- 
talize on the injustices. Their hardened at- 
titudes are too often mirrored in the white 
community. America is becoming danger- 
ously polarized. 

The greatest gap between the people of the 
slums and the people of the suburbs—greater 
than the education gap, the employment 
gap, even the opportunity gap—is the under- 
standing gap, the communication gap. We 
aren't listening to one another. We don't 
know each other. 
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The suburbs and the slums are different 
worlds. Economic and social distance Is in- 
creased by racial distance. Too few Negroes 
really know any whites and too few whites 
really know any Negroes. 

The average, comfortable American living 
in the suburbs or on the fringes of the cen- 
tral city doesn’t understand the unique con- 
ditions which breed the frustration, broken- 
ness and heartache of the ghetto. He doesn’t 
understand the rising turmoil in the inner 
city. He sees it as ingratitude on the part 
of those who are getting a free ride at the 
expense of people like himself who are mak- 
ing their own way. He sees it as a threat to 
his economic and physical security. Too of- 
ten, he reacts with resentment and with 
anger born of fear. 

As a result, this nation—which needs agree- 
ment on what to do in our cities more than 
it needs agreement on any other single 

today a house divided. Far from 
rewarding riots, we face public pressure to 
do comparatively less. 

We face the mounting danger of a hostile 
confrontation between an achieving society 
and a dependent society—suburb against 
slum, prosperous against poor, white against 
black, brother against brother. 

And that would be the death of America. 

Surely it is clear, in the wake of the 1967 
riots, including Newark and Detroit, that 
what we have been doing to solve the prob- 
lems of our inner cities has been either in- 
adequate or wrong. Detroit was known across 
the country as a model of enlightened fed- 
eral, state and local action. Yet Detroit suf- 
fered the worst riot, with the most deaths 
and greatest damage, in our nations history. 

Our best and most extensive efforts in the 
past have been mere palliatives, not cures. 
They have treated symptoms, not causes. 
They have failed to come to grips with the 
structural deficiencies in American society 
that are the root of the problem. 

We must find better answers. We must find 
a better way. 

And I have seen across America the be- 
ginnings of a better way. I found concerned 
Americans unde! innovative and 
promising approaches in city after city. 

There is wide local variation in the solu- 
tions they are using. The answers to our 
problems as a nation must spring up from 
the rich diversity of American life. No last- 
ing solution can be imposed from the top 
down. It must grow from the bottom up. 

And from the bottom up, the broad out- 
lines of a strategy for a New America are be- 
ginning to emerge. 

Here are some of its components. 

First, in marshalling our resources to the 
task, the greatest advance can be achieved 
without money, government, or even private 

tion. 

This advance depends on the thoughts, at- 
titudes, speech and daily action of each of us 
individually. It simply depends on our treat- 
ing each other with respect—esteeming 
others as we esteem ourselves. This is the 
essence of American citizenship—the God- 
given right of each and all to human dignity. 

Second, a strategy for a New America de- 
mands more attention to providing genuinely 
equal justice. And this begins with equal 
law enforcement. 

We must insist on just laws, equally ap- 
plied and firmly enforced. No American has 
the right to violate the law. 

The ghetto-dweller’s plea for “equal jus- 
tice” and the suburbanite’s insistence on the 
maintenance of “law and order” are just dif- 
fering expressions of the same objective. Al- 
most all Americans want firm, fair enforce- 
ment of the law, which respects individual 
rights and insures the safety of our streets. 

This doesn’t mean the coddling of law 
breakers, and it doesn’t mean repressive po- 
lice measures. 

We need the kind of police-community re- 
lations work I saw in New York, Chicago and 
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St. Louis, In New York, for example, police 
in Puerto Rican neighborhoods are trained 
to understand cultural differences. St. Louis 
maintains neighborhood store-front stations 
manned by patrolmen who handle individual 
complaints about city services, and help peo- 
ple solve their problems. 

We need the kind of police professionalism 
I saw in Chicago, where electronic commu- 
nications have reduced the average time re- 
quired to respond to a telephoned request for 
help to four minutes. 

And we need citizen involvement. One of 
the most dramatic programs I saw was the 
Indianapolis Women’s Anti-Crime Crusade 
in which 50,000 women are informally orga- 
nized to ride herd on the courts, assist the 
police department, and work with juveniles 
who might otherwise be involved in street 
crime, 

These programs, and others like them, are 
essential if we are to have equal justice, law 
and order, and a climate in which violence 
is rejected in favor of peaceful change. 

Third, a strategy for a New America re- 
quires us to stop looking at the people of 
the slums as a drag on our society, and see 
them rather as an untapped asset. There is 
as much talent and leadership in the slums 
as there is in the suburbs. Its development 
will create a New America. 

Too many Americans in the ghetto see 
themselves as hopeless failures, because they 
have never known success, They are losers 
in school and losers in jobs. We must open 
opportunities for them to win the first-step 
success that will encourage them to believe 
in themselves. 

For example, I saw dramatic breakthroughs 
in basic education, developed by private 
groups in Illinois and Indiana, which can 
give a functional illiterate the reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic skills of a high school 
graduate in just a few short weeks. 

I saw private street academies in Harlem 
which promise to guarantee a college educa- 
tion to any dropout who will join—not 
through handouts, but through patient, lov- 
ing, personal effort that imparts self-disci- 
pline, strength of character, and self-confi- 
dence along with basic academic skills, 

I saw job training programs that guaran- 
tee job placement to anyone who completes 
the training course. One Indiana program 
goes even further, with volunteers whose 
personal concern, guidance and example— 
on a one-to-one basis—help a new employee 
through the critical early weeks on a new 
job. 

These are programs that help turn losers 
into winners. They not only change the atti- 
tude of the individual toward himself, but 
they help change the attitude of society at 
large. 

Fourth, a strategy for a New America de- 
mands a clearer understanding and more 
effective application of the principle of self- 
help at the level of the streets. 

Self-help is the creative side of black 
power. It is black power in a dimension too 
often overlooked: the power of the people 
themselves—yes, even poor people—to mold 
their own future through positive action in- 
stead of handouts or violence in the streets. 

Time and again the people of the ghettos 
showed me how they were altering the at- 
mosphere and direction of life around them 
by producing progress of their own making 
progress they will fight to defend, not to de- 
stroy, because it is their own. 

In Watts, I saw Operation Bootstrap, a 
fiercely independent self-help program orga- 
nized by militants, which provides basic ed- 
ucation, job training and job placement, 
along with day care services, 

In Indianapolis, I saw a housing project 
where every home was individually owned 
by a family which made their down-payment 
by applying a thousand hours of sweat to- 
ward its construction. 

In Pittsburgh, I saw a range of self-help 
housing that included rehabilitation of run- 
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down slum dwellings by both tenants and 
owners working in cooperation. 

And again and again, I saw the self-help 
principle at work in the building of strong, 
representative ghetto organizations. The 
Indianapolis Crime Commission, for ex- 
ample, reported that strong block clubs and 
neighborhood associations were directly 
related to reduced crime rates. 

In Detroit, I saw one ghetto area which 
escaped the riots because its people had been 
putting into practice the principles of effec- 
tive citizenship common to small towns 
throughout the country. They had produced 
parks, clean streets, and rehabilitated homes 
without depending on government initia- 
tive. When the riots broke, they were not 
passive on-lookers—they took to the streets, 
defended their own neighborhood, and kept 
the rioters away. 

In some cities, ghetto organization has 
achieved more equitable school and housing 
policies, In others, central city organizations 
have been given the resources and the deter- 
mining voice to plan urban renewal and re- 
development of their own neighborhood. 

In Rochester, New York, as a direct result 
of the activity of the militant ghetto orga- 
nization, FIGHT, leadership from all seg- 
ments of the community—from the ghettos 
to the giant corporations—have launched a 
bold, cooperative effort to guarantee job 
training and employment to every man and 
woman who needs it—including the so- 
called “unemployables.” 

The city that has a strong, representative 
ghetto organization is fortunate indeed. For 
the ardor, ambition and revoluntary zeal of 
the new leaders of the ghetto and those they 
represent cannot be quenched or even 
dampened—but it can find welcome expres- 
sion where constructive outlets exist. 

Professional agencies serving ghetto resi- 
dents must learn to see themselves as ad- 
visors, not rs—as resources, not con- 
trollers. City halls must do less telling, and 
more listening. Government at every level 
must stop trying to impose ready-made plans 
on the people of the ghetto, and trust them 
with control over their own lives. 

Fifth, a strategy for a New America must 
eliminate restrictions which hamper the full 
use of our resources. 

Take housing. Living conditions in the 
ghetto are intolerable. Forty-three percent of 
all housing in our inner cities is seriously 
deteriorating. But inflation and high wage 
rates in the building industry have driven 
construction costs so high that it is uneco- 
nomical to contract for the reconstruction of 
run-down housing and still rent or sell it at 
a price ghetto people can afford, 

As a result, housing conditions continue to 
get worse. Old dwellings are not being reha- 
bilitated in significant numbers. New con- 
struction fell last year to its lowest point in 
twenty years. 

Yet the ghettos are full of the underem- 
ployed and unemployed who could quickly 
and easily be trained in many building skills. 
They would be eager to learn and earn if 
they were given the opportunity to work 
on housing rehabilitation projects. And there 
is a potential $50 billion market for re- 
habilitation housing. 

No artificial restrictions should be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of meeting hous- 
ing needs so urgent and employment needs 
80 vast. 

Surely, here is an opportunity for private 
enterprise, with union cooperation and goy- 
ernment encouragement as needed, to create 
a whole new industry in the heart of the 
ghettos—producing improved housing at a 
cost the people can afford, reversing neigh- 
borhood deterioration, upgrading the skills 
of the work force, providing meaningful 
and accessible jobs at reasonable wages where 
there are none today, and stimulating in- 
creased economic progress throughout the 
central cities. 

Or take the fundamental question of job 
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training and employment. Poverty—not 
race—is the common denominator of the 
people of the slums. And the answer to pov- 
erty is employment, not welfare—jobs, not 
handouts. 

Business and industry must bring new 
plants and new jobs into slum areas. It must 
build new towns with new employment op- 
portunities in outlying areas, to which ghetto 
residents could afford to move. It must pro- 
vide sound basic education and job training 
so that ghetto residents can qualify to fill the 
jobs that are available. It must liberalize 
promotion policies, to open up more entry 
level jobs. 

Both business and unions must end dis- 
crimination and establish more flexible and 
realistic job entry standards. They must seek 
to subdivide job skills to the fullest possible 
extent so that those with even minimum 
training can qualify for entry level jobs. Ex- 
amples of how it can be done exist. It’s time 
to share them and use them. 

The employment of the average Negro in 
a job as good as that of the average white 
worker would add $15 billion this year to 
the Gross National Product. For business in 
general, this increase would mean more sales, 
more output, more profit—and for govern- 
ment, more taxes and less deficit. 

Business, industry and unions must real- 
ize that, in breaking through into the cycle 
of ignorance and poverty, their own self- 
interest and survival is at stake—because 
America’s survival is at stake. 

And we must eliminate restrictions on the 
availability of capital to start and expand 
ghetto enterprises. 

As a rule today, the dollar bounces only 
once in the ghetto. 

To achieve a multiplier effect, the finan- 
cial community must be willing to supply 
working and risk capital to the ghetto entre- 
preneur. Experience shows that it can be 
just as rewarding as loans made elsewhere. 

In Philadelphia, I saw thriving, modern 
stores owned and operated by Negroes in a 
dynamic, extensive program to bring risk 
capital—and locally controlled free enter- 
prise—into the ghetto. A few moderately suc- 
cessful ghetto businessmen pooled a small 
amount of capital, which was supplemented 
with a large amount of capital from a major 
lending institution, making loans and tech- 
nical advice available to ghetto merchants. 
We are already bringing this program to 
Michigan. 

We must foster self-generating economic 
progress in the ghetto, building in the multi- 
plier factors that will open up ever-widen- 
ing economic opportunities. 

Sixth, a strategy for a New America re- 
quires a drastic revision of the priorities re- 
flected in the present federal budget. Out of 
$136 billion which the federal government 
plans to spend this year, more must be found 
for the needs I have been discussing. 

If the lot of millions of people on earth is 
more important than putting a man on the 
moon in this decade, let us invest more in 
people and even less in space. Let us spend 
more in Harlem and less in the Sea of Tran- 
quility. If it is more important to provide 
decent homes than to subsidize candidates 
seeking national office in 1968, let us provide 
tax credits for those who are providing hous- 
ing rather than those who are making politi- 
cal contributions, 

We can cut down and defer public works 
(for which the President has budgeted al- 
most $10 billion); we can wait to beautify 
our highways; we can delay urban renewal 
projects that replace potentially serviceable 
housing with palatial office buildings and 
luxury apartments; we can slow down spend- 
ing for a multitude of other purposes, even 
some defense spending—but we can’t hold 
back on eradicating slums and on the prom- 
of a better life for those who live in 

em. 


Finally, a strategy for a New America re- 
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quires personal involvement, personal com- 
mitment, and dedicated leadership. 

Behind every creative, innovative, working 
program that I found across the nation, 
there is a creative, innovative, working, dedi- 
cated leader. 

Some leaders are professionals, some vol- 
unteers. Some are white, some black. Some 
are wealthy, some poor. 

But they all believe in the people they are 
trying to help. They all have the ability to 
inspire others to give of themselves in a 
team effort. And they all recognize the ur- 
gent need to draw on every resource they 
can muster. 

Their programs are impressive and suc- 
cessful, but they are still only small, iso- 
lated examples of what people can do. We 
must find more effective ways to transfer 
experience from one city to another. Suc- 
cessful efforts must be quickly multiplied a 
thousand fold—and this requires that lead- 
ership be multiplied a thousand fold. 

The great political temptation will be to 
institutionalize and federalize these pro- 
grams, on the theory that only the vast re- 
sources of government can do the job. But 
that would be a tragic error. Not even gov- 
ernment’s resources are adequate to more 
than scratch the surface of the job that 
must be done. 

Of course, national leadership and na- 
tional resources are essential. But no single 
master plan can meet our needs. In order 
to achieve a total answer, we must have a 
thousand different answers. 

Any approach which fails to recognize the 
importance of local diversity and leadership, 
personal involvement, private action, and 
self-help will smother the sparks of progress 
I have seen. 

We cannot hire a federal good samaritan 
to substitute for our individual citizen in- 
volvement in solving the problems of the 
ghetto. 

Government's greatest role should be as 
stimulator, clearinghouse, and catalyst in 
helping to release the energies of the pri- 
vate, independent and voluntary sectors of 
the American community. 

We need dedicated national leadership 
which will identify, stimulate, and encour- 
age the spread of proven and effective proj- 
ects. We need leadership which understands 
the relative roles of the several levels of gov- 
ernment and private activity. 

One Negro leader said to me two weeks ago, 
“America must face up to the fact that it’s 
a massive job, and there’s no more im- 
portant problem, and there’s no more time.” 

We must arouse ourselves from our com- 
fort, pleasures and preoccupations and 
listen to the voices from the ghettos. 

We must help them help themselves so 
they, too, can be a part of the American 
dream. 

Together, we can build a New America. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous request, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
Fotey), for today and the balance of the 
week, on account of illness. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington (at the 
request of Mr. Boccs), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WHITENER, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. FoLey, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
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ARENDS), for 30 minutes, on October 11, 
1967; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Corman (at the request of Mr. 
FoLey), on October 12 for 20 minutes; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. COHELAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Arends) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. For) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 2388. An act to provide an improved 
Economic Opportunity Act, to authorize 
funds for the continued operation of eco- 
nomic opportunity programs, to authorize an 
Emergency Employment Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 985. An act for the relief of Warren F. 
Coleman, Jr. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o'clock and 44 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 10, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1145. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a request 
that certain wilderness areas in California, 
Oregon, and Wyoming be included in the na- 
tional wilderness preservation system (H. 
Doc. No. 173); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

1146. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a pro- 
posed concession contract to continue to pro- 
vide accommodations, facilities, and services 
in Crater Lake National Park, Oreg., pursuant 
to the provisions of 70 Stat. 543; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1147, A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a report 
involving suspension of deportation, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 244(a) (1) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
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as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

1148. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 89-175; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1149. A letter from the Secretary, Panama 
Canal Company, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to correct and improve the 
Canal Zone Code, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

1150. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 

Department of the Army, dated 
August 7, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Kawkawlin River, 
Mich., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted July 15, 1947; no authorization 
by Congress is recommended as the desired 
improvement has been approved by the Chief 
of Engineers for accomplishment under sec- 
tion 205 of the 1948 Flood Control Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of October 5, 
1967, the following bills were reported on 
October 6, 1967: 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12066. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to pro- 
vide an additional source of financing for 
the rural telephone program, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 736). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 10213. A bill to amend 
the Life Insurance Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1125) (Rept. No. 737). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 11131. A bill to in- 

the Paralyzed Veterans of America 
(Rept. No. 738). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 9059. A bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 

Act to provide that employer 
contributions do not have to be made under 
that act with respect to service performed 
in the employ of certain public international 
organizations (Rept. No. 739). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: H.R. 11395. A bill to 
amend the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1965 authorizing the prosecution of a 
transit development program for the Na- 
tional Capital region and to further the ob- 
jectives of the act of July 14, 1960; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 740). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 6527. A bill to amend 
title 12, District of Columbia Code, to pro- 
vide a limitation of actions for actions aris- 
ing out of death or injury caused by a de- 
fective or unsafe improvement to real prop- 
erty; with amendment (Rept. No. 741). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 11638. A bill to amend 
title II of the act of September 19, 1918, 
relating to industrial safety in the District 
of Columbia (Rept. No. 742). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 13094. A bill to amend the Commodity 
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Exchange Act, as amended (Rept. No. 743). 
Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted October 9, 1967] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 13048. A bill to make certain 
technical amendments to the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act (Rept. No. 744). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H.R. 13178. A bill to provide more effectively 
for the regulation of the use of, and for the 
preservation of safety and order within the 
U.S. Capitol Buildings and the U.S. Capitol 
Grounds, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 745). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 10509. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
746). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXIV, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 13357. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 13358. A bill to provide to every Amer- 
ican a full opportunity to have adequate 
employment, housing, and education, free of 
any discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. DELLENBACE: 

H.R. 13359. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 13360. A bill to study the advisability 
of establishing an International Development 
Corps; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 13361. A bill to assist in the promo- 
tion of economic stabilization by requiring 
the disclosure of finance charges in connec- 
tion with extension of credit; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 13362. A bill to provide certain essen- 
tial assistance to the US. fisheries industry; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KLEPPE: 

H.R. 13363. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 13364. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the protec- 
tion of the public health from radiation 
emissions from electronic products; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 13365. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 
of the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 13366. A bill to exempt certain vessels 
engaged in the fishing industry from the re- 
quirements of certain laws; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 13367. A bill to require reports to Con- 
gress of certain actions of the Federal Power 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13368. A bill to amend section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, to provide 
for construction aid for certain vessels op- 
erating on inland rivers and waterways; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN (for herself, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
Hézert, Mr. FuLTON of Tennessee, 
Mr. Huncate, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. 
Rarick, and Mr. MOORHEAD) : 

H.R. 13369. A bill to amend section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, to provide 
for construction aid for certain vessels op- 
erating on the inland rivers and waterways; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 13370. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make certain adjust- 
ments in lands or interests therein acquired 
in connection with the Navarro Mills Reser- 
voir, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

ELR. 13371. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide special assist- 
ance for the improvement of laboratory ani- 
mal research facilities, to establish standards 
for the humane care, handling, and treat- 
ment of laboratory animals in departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the United 
States and by recipients of grants, awards, 
and contracts from the United States, to en- 
courage the study and improvement of the 
care, handling, and treatment and the de- 
velopment of methods for minimizing pain 
and discomfort of laboratory animals used in 
biomedical activities, and to otherwise as- 
sure humane care, handling, and treatment 
of laboratory animals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 13372. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.J. Res. 877. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.J. Res. 878. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. Con. Res. 521. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the elimination of the Castro- 
Communist regime of Cuba; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H. Con. Res, 522. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the elimination of the Castro- 
Communist regime of Cuba; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 
H.R. 13878. A bill for the relief of Rich- 
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ard C. Mockler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 13374. A bill for the relief of Sfc. 
Patrick Marratto, U.S. Army (retired); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 13375. A bill for the relief of Chris- 
topher John Kyriazis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 13376. A bill for the relief of Fong Shu 
Shee, Fong Toy Hing, Fong Ng Shee, Fong 
Mee Yew, and Fong Buck Hoi; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 13377. A bill for the relief of Zacarias 
Quitoriano Montero; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13378. A bill for the relief of Expedito 
Soriano Angco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13379. A bill for the relief of Demetrio 
Tabalon Morales; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 13380, A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Arturo Brito Santos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13381. A bill for the relief of Dr. Vic- 
tor Luis Bienes Jimenez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13382. A bill for the relief of Dr. Or- 
lando De Varona De Zayas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13383. A bill for the relief of Marcelino 
Suarez Pedemonte; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13384, A bill for the relief of Dr. Angel 
Rafael Marino Varona; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13385. A bill for the relief of Dr. Nis 
Juarez Fernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13386. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario 
A. Garcia Gamboa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 13387. A bill for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Epifanio Morera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

170, By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to NASA 
appropriations; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

171. Also, petition of the city of Brentwood, 
Calif., relative to tax sharing; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

172. Also, petition of city of Oroville, Calif., 
relative to tax sharing; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

173. Also, petition of city of Brea, Calif., 
relative to Government tax sharing; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Monpay, OCTOBER 9, 1967 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m., and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let us pray. 
O Thou God of love and hope, through 


all the length of changing years Thy 
goodness faileth never. 


In a day so full of fear and threat, save 
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us from any panic of spirit, because our 
inner strength is drawn from deep wells. 

With the light of Thy wisdom and 
strength of Thy grace, enable those who 
in these baffling times have been en- 
trusted with the stewardship of the na- 
tional concern, to be true servants of 
Thine in the welfare of Thy kingdom’s 
cause. 

Help us to remember that we are Thy 
children and belong to Thee, who hast set 
a restlessness in our hearts, and made us 
all seekers after that which we can never 
fully find. 

Deliver us from all malice and con- 
tempt lest we hurt others and sour our 
own souls. 

Hear Thou our prayer as out of the 
depths we cry, asking for wisdom and 
strength as we bow at the altar stairs 
which slope through darkness up to Thee. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
October 6, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
there be a time limitation of 3 minutes 
on statements with relation to routine 
morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees, 
except the Committee on Finance, be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield without losing the 
floor? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum and ask unanimous 
consent that the time be not charged to 
the time allotted to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, for the 
past several weeks, several Senators from 
both parties have commented, in major 
speeches, on the prosecution of the war 
in Vietnam. Some of their speeches rep- 
resented a distinct change of opinion and 
contained rather severe criticism of the 
conduct of the war. 

Since I am frequently asked what this 
means for the Republican Party and 
what my own personal opinion is, I wish 
today clearly to define my personal 
stand. 

I do not believe that the individual 
view of any of us who are members of 
the Republican Party can validly be in- 
terpreted as an expression of party posi- 
tion any more than the variant views 
within the President’s own ranks repre- 
sent Democratic policy. I wish the Re- 
publican Party were solidly united on the 
issue of Vietnam, but I do not think it 
vitally significant that it is not. There is 
room for honest dissent and full respect 
for the opinions of others. 

I say this because I want it clearly 
understood at the outset of my remarks 
that I am not trying to start an argu- 
ment with or to denigrate the views of 
other members of my party. Nor am I at- 
tempting, at this time, to predict what 
the Republican Party, assembled at its 
national convention in Miami next year, 
will decide in presenting its foreign pol- 
icy positions on Vietnam and Asia gen- 
erally; nor, for that matter, what the 
Democratic Party, assembled at its na- 
tional convention in Chicago next year, 
may decide with regard to its foreign 
policy positions. 

I can say only where this Senator 
stands. 

I wish first to speak in behalf of the 
Office of the President of the United 
States because its present occupant has, 
on the subject of Vietnam, been the tar- 
get of a torrent of criticism—some of it 
proper, and some of it, in my view, be- 
neath the dignity of his office. 

My deepest concern, as I look at the 
position of my country in world affairs, 
is with the integrity and prestige of the 
Presidency. I believe it is imperative that 
we do not undermine the stature of the 
President as Commander in Chief and 
as the Nation’s chief diplomat. 

As a legislator, I, of course, would not 
downgrade the role of Congress in the 
formulation of our foreign policy. As a 
Senator, I share the jealousy of all my 
colleagues in the Senate’s right to advise 
and consent. The President is, however, 
as John Marshall said in 1799, “the sole 
organ of the Nation in its external rela- 
tions, and its sole representative with 
foreign nations.” In the eyes of the world 
from beyond our borders, it is the Presi- 
dent who is the focal point when America 
is the subject of attention. Loyal Ameri- 
can support of Presidental action in re- 
sisting aggression must not be misunder- 
stood or underestimated by friend or foe. 
Our resolution in support of our policies, 
if received with skepticism abroad, can 
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only make more difficult our political and 
military commitments. I realize that on 
several occasions the President has been 
charged with lack of candor with respect 
to the war in Vietnam, leading to much 
debate over a credibility gap. Seeking 
neither to excuse nor exculpate the 
President from his responsibility here, 
I can understand why those charged with 
the formulation and conduct of our na- 
tional security policies might become 
overzealous in their efforts to withhold 
from our adversaries what they regard 
as vital information. The present admin- 
istration has at times seemed obsessed 
with secrecy, even in solely domestic mat- 
ters. This can be remedied by greater 
candor with the American people within 
the legitimate bounds of national secu- 
rity. 

Meanwhile, I reiterate my own trust 
and confidence in the President in his 
prosecution of our basic strategy in Viet- 
nam, because I know that he is not delib- 
erately trying to deceive the American 
people on such a serious matter. 

I respect the President for the majesty 
of his office. I use the word “majesty” 
not because I am a monarchist nor be- 
cause I think the present occupant of 
the Presidency is regal. I use it only to 
convey some sense of the aura that sur- 
rounds the office of the Presidency. 

It is, in this spirit, that Clinton Ros- 
siter wrote: 

The Presidency . . . unites power, drama, 
and prestige as does no other office in the 
world. Its incumbent sits, wherever he sits, 
at the head of the table. 


I would also like to quote McGeorge 
Bundy, president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, from an article which I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on May 17. 
He was speaking of guidelines for de- 
bate on Vietnam, He said: 

We can have only one President at a time. 
If you accept this rule, it applies to ques- 
tions of diplomatic negotiation, of command 
decision and of national political leader- 
ship. It confers no immunity from criticism 
and no requirement of support. Yet it does 
set the President apart—in our interest, not 
his own. 


When we undermine the stature of the 
Presidency and derogate from the pres- 
tige of its occupant, we do a disservice to 
ourselves, our political parties, and our 
Nation. 

Turning now to my position on Viet- 
nam, I support the basic policy of the U.S. 
Government with respect to Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia. Our Government 
has repeatedly and, in my opinion, 
convincingly declared that we seek no 
permanent military bases nor any other 
territory on the Asian mainland—nor, 
for that matter anywhere in the world. 
Nor do we seek subservient allies on that 
continent—nor, for that matter, any 
other continent—nor to impose our way 
of life on any of its peoples. 

Our objective in Southeast Asia, as in 
every other region of the world, is peace. 
We believe that the absence of armed 
hostilities or of the threat of force will 
enable the emerging independent coun- 
tries of this region to develop their na- 
tionhood in such ways and with such in- 
stitutions as are appropriate to the his- 
torical traditions and present needs of 
their people. 
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The indispensable prerequisite is peace. 
Regrettably, there is no peace today in 
Vietnam, or, for that matter, in neigh- 
boring Cambodia, Laos and Thailand, 
either. This tragic situation is not the 
result of American policies or actions. 
Rather, it is the consequence of a con- 
scious decision, made many years ago by 
the Communist Governments of North 
Vietnam and China, to extend dominion 
over these countries by force and vio- 
lence, in flagrant contravention of widely 
accepted principles which are embodied 
in the Charter of the United Nations, and 
in callous disregard of the desires of the 
people of these countries to be left alone 
in peace. 

What North Vietnam is doing, and has 
been doing at least for the past decade, is 
to engage in sharp aggression. It may not 
be as clearcut as the attack of December 
7, 1941, on Pearl Harbor. It may be 
cloaked under the euphemistic term “war 
of national liberation,” but it is aggres- 
sion, nevertheless. 

I must support our policy with respect 
to Vietnam and the basic military and 
diplomatic strategy designed to achieve 
its objectives. I know of no better al- 
ternative. The origins of the American 
commitment in Vietnam and the size 
and intensity of the commitment may be 
debatable by some, but the fact is that 
we are quite definitely committed. The 
presence there of over half a million 
young Americans is evidence enough of 
that commitment. The question is not 
what we should have done, but what we 
must do. 

My views have undergone no change. 
I believe we must pursue any honorable 
means to bring the aggressor to the con- 
ference table and I welcome any move, 
anywhere, any time to bring this terrible 
war to an end. Our objectives, and the 
nature of our commitments in Southeast 
Asia are peace, an independent South 
Vietnam free to decide its own destiny, 
and an honorable withdrawal of U.S. 
forces as soon thereafter as possible. 

We have another commitment of a 
different kind, and that is to the Ameri- 
can servicemen who are daily risking 
their lives in this beleaguered land more 
than 10,000 miles from home, We cannot 
falter in our support of those men. 

We must use such force as may be 
required effectively to protect our men 
and to achieve our committed objectives. 
I believe the President and his advisers, 
armed with the knowledge available to 
them and burdened with the responsi- 
bilities, are presently pursuing the only 
course currently open to us. 

While I feel there has been some 
change of attitude in my constituency 
away from approval of the conduct of 
the war, I have nevertheless had no ad- 
vice or information which puts me in 
possession of a better course of action. 
I have talked to a number of members 
of the armed forces who served in Viet- 
nam and they do not appear to me to 
share the sentiments of those people at 
home who would favor withdrawal into 
enclaves. Nor has any soldier yet spoken 
to me or written to me asking that we 
stop activity against the enemy which re- 
stricts that enemy’s ability to kill Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

I add that we have recently completed 
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a battle under the classic enclave theory 
at Conthien, with dreadful casualties on 
both sides; and if ever there was a dem- 
onstration of the illogicality of the en- 
clave theory generally, it has been in the 
effective, to all intents and purposes, ne- 
cessity for fighting out of an enclave at 
Conthien. 

I am for constant, zealous, continuing 
negotiation and for cessation of hostili- 
ties as soon as reasonably possible; but I 
want some indication of good faith from 
the other side before we let down our 
guard and stand by while the enemy 
sends in more arms and ammunition 
with which to kill more American boys. 

I know that there is frustration and 
dissatisfaction in all parts of the coun- 
try over this war issue. Polls and surveys 
indicate increasing disapproval of pres- 
ent action. I do not think that this is 
valid justification for attacks upon the 
President, especially in the light of the 
absence of alternative courses of action 
based on anything more substantial than 
a desire to get it over with and the hope 
that the other side will behave like good 
fellows. 

I am certain that the majority of the 
American people, despite their confusion 
and impatience, support American objec- 
tives and will continue to insist on maxi- 
mum support for U.S. forces, especially if 
the administration repeatedly and can- 
didly articulates its policy in terms which 
every citizen can understand. 

The war in Vietnam is not, and must 
not become, a political issue. It would be 
unwise to seek political gain from in- 
volvement of American servicemen in 
this far-off land. It would be wrong for 
the loyal opposition so to misconceive 
its role as to become a peace-at-any- 
price party. I, for one, would find it im- 
possible to explain such a party position 
to members of the Armed Forces who 
have been sent to Vietnam partly as a 
result of my vote. Nor would I be easy in 
my own conscience in supporting a 
peace-at-any-price position. For each 
Member of Congress is charged with re- 
sponsibility in this matter. 

Congress has helped define our policy 
toward Vietnam. Congress has endorsed 
it on a series of votes running from the 
Senate's approval of the SEATO pact in 
1955, through the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution in 1964, and up to the recently 
enacted defense appropriation bill. When 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was being 
debated, I asked Senator FULBRIGHT, its 
floor manager, for confirmation of his 
earlier assertion that the resolution did 
not limit the right of the President to 
repel any attack or further aggression 
within the areas described by the resolu- 
tion. Senator FULBRIGHT’s answer was 
quick and affirmative. 

None of us could foresee then that 
the United States would be faced at the 
turn of that year with the imminent col- 
lapse of the South Vietnamese because 
of vastly intensified North Vietnamese 
infiltration. This action forced us to in- 
tensify our effort to defend South Viet- 
nam. Like it or not, we did walk smack 
into a national commitment. I therefore, 
do not agree with those who would now 
have the President and Congress back 
away from their responsibilities. 

I do not believe that I misconceive the 
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role of the loyal opposition. There are 
legitimate areas where that opposition 
should argue such considerations as who 
is to be included in negotiations for 
peace, and candidly discuss with the 
American people the pros and cons of 
the use of more or less military force, and 
other such matters of legitimate concern. 
On the most fundamental issues of the 
war, however, I must support the Com- 
mander in Chief. There can be, for me, 
no other consideration. 

I personally, do not enjoy defending 
Lyndon Johnson. I am a partisan and I 
know the vulnerabilities of the other 
party. As a member of the opposition in 
1968, I will vigorously support my party’s 
candidate and will criticize the Demo- 
cratic administration in every area where 
I feel criticism is deserved—and the list 
is long. I will do everything in my power 
to make sure that this country has a new 
Commander in Chief. 

Wherever proper, I will be a partisan 
advocate for my party’s stance within 
the competitive framework or our two- 
party system. But I will not play Par- 
cheesi with the war. 

Above all, I shall continue to plead for 
trust in the President out of the deep 
conviction that the maintenance of trust 
and confidence is essential to the integ- 
rity of the office, at home and abroad. 

In short, I continue to support the 
President in his conduct of the war. If I 
knew a better way to end the war, I 
would recommend it. If a better alterna- 
tive comes along, we would all welcome 
it. Until better solutions are offered, if 
they are, I am not going to add to the 
burdens of the Presidency in this frus- 
trating unpopular war. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
able Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am very happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, has made a stimulating 
and effective contribution to the debate 
on American policy in Southeast Asia. I 
find myself in a wide measure of agree- 
ment with much of what he has said, and 
I congratulate him. 

The truth is that America’s defensive 
and deterrent power has had a marked 
effect on Communist North Vietnam and, 
3 on the course of this con- 

et. 

The other day when I made some com- 
ments on this general subject, I quoted 
some of the leaders of free countries in 
Southeast Asia and beyond, each ex- 
pressing his profound concern over the 
implications of any precipitate change 
in our Asian policy. This is the view, I 
believe, my friend, the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania has expressed today. I 
simply want the Recorp to show my 
very high esteem for the Senator, and my 
congratulations for his comments. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Washington Post published a lead 
editorial entitled “Which Defense Min- 
ister,” in which the editorial went on to 
say: 

On the same day that Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap, Defense Minister of North Vietnam, 
was quoted in Hong Kong dispatches as say- 
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ing the war would be protracted. Sardar 
Swaran Singh, India’s Defense Minister, told 
the United Nations in New York he was con- 
fident that a halt in U.S. bombing would lead 
to peace. 


Another comment in the editorial was: 

We will be well advised to make no plans 
for peace and no plans far war on either the 
hopes of Swaran Singh or the warnings of 
General Giap. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial to which I have 
referred printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the points which the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania makes is that those who 
seek to advocate a change in our policy 
must carefully weigh the effectiveness of 
our military effort up to the present 
moment. There is a grave hazard of 
throwing away what has already been 
gained. If America were to change its 
course and, if the new direction were to 
be proved wrong, the advocates of the 
new policy would be forced to give way to 
their opposition, and whatever alterna- 
tives they have in mind. In the meantime 
we might all wish to be back where we 
started. But, by then, it might be far too 
late. 

In sum, I think I may truthfully say 
that I am in widespread agreement with 
my friend, the able Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, as he exercises, as many of 
the rest of us have, a constitutional right 
of free speech, recognizing, nevertheless, 
that this country is in danger and that 
there is only one national leader in time 
of crisis, the individual who holds that 
responsibility under our Constitution. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 18, 1967] 
WHICH DEFENSE MINISTER 

On the same day that Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap, Defense Minister of North Vietnam, 
was quoted in Hong Kong dispatches as say- 
ing the war would be protracted, Sardar 
Swaran Singh, India’s Defense Minister, told 
the United Nations in New York he was con- 
fident that a halt in U.S. bombing would 
lead to peace. 

That presents the government and the 
people of the United States with a choice. 
They can believe either one they wish to 
believe. Since it is Giap and not Singh who 
is in command of the North Vietnamese 
armed forces there is a certain practical con- 
sideration that invests Giap with the higher 
degree of credibility. Sardar Swaran Singh 
tenders a conjecture founded upon un- 
named sources obtained in unspecified places 
and uttered at times not disclosed. 

If the Swaran Singh forecast suffers the 
debility of anonymous speculation, however, 
the Giap summons to a longer war and 
ultimate victory is also a little mortgaged 
by the conventions of diplomatic necessity. 
Whatever the North Vietnamese intend to 
do, they certainly will indicate an intention 
to fight on forever until five minutes before 
negotiations. 

So neither defense minister really proffers 
any very dependable basis on which to make 
a forecast or on which to found a policy. We 
will be well advised to make no plans for 
peace and no plans for war on either the 
hopes of Swaran Singh or the warnings of 
General Giap. 

Many would like to respond to the hope- 
ful conjectures of Swaran Singh by suspend- 
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ing the bombing; and others would like to 
respond to the bellicosity of Vo Nguyen Giap 
with increased bombing. There is a longing 
in the country for a change in our predica- 
ment in South Vietnam. It probably would 
be politically rewarding to respond to it with 
a dramatic suspension of the war or a dra- 
matic escalation of it. But our course should 
not be set by every rumor from abroad or 
every clamor from at home. It must be set 
by the necessities of a war that is waged for 
limited ends by limited means. In such a 
war, the impulse to escalate hostilities is 
bound to alternate with the impulse to 
suspend them. 

The hope of the country lies in the gov- 
ernment having the wisdom to appraise all 
such conflicting counsels by looking beyond 
immediate to ultimate objectives. Those who 
wish to suspend military operations must be 
required to offer something better than mere 
conjecture as to what will happen after the 
suspension of bombing. The failure of such 
a suspension to elicit any satisfactory re- 
sponse from North Vietnam would produce 
a very dangerous situation. It could have 
direct and tragic consequences to combat 
troops in Vietnam. And it could produce in 
this country, after an interval of frustration 
and rising anger a demand for a resumption 
of hostilities at a level of intensity unprece- 
dented in this conflict. 

Those who counsel immediate escalation 
of the war also must be required to offer 
something better than mere conjecture as to 
what will follow the resort to their proposals 
for a wider war. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am im- 
mensely grateful to my distinguished 
friend, the senior Senator from Califor- 
nia. He and I, along with most of the 
Members of the Senate, have served in 
uniform at one time or another. We did 
not spend much time in an awareness 
of the political faith of the Commander 
in Chief. We were mostly concerned that 
the Commander in Chief would know 
what to do to help us to get out of the 
darn thing. 

We were also primarily concerned that 
the Commander in Chief would be able 
to do this without incurring too much 
difficulty either outside or inside of the 
country. 

Having been suffused with that feeling 
in a couple of wars, I am trying to reflect 
what I believe is the feeling of a great 
many of the veterans of Vietnam. I am 
trying to do it as tactfully as I can be- 
cause I want to be neither enthusiasti- 
cally embraced from one side by bear 
hugs nor criticized from another by those 
with whom I am in disagreement. 

After 25 years of service in the Con- 
gress of the United States, I recognize 


the honor and the obligation of each 


Member to speak out. As I speak out, 
I am filled with affection for all of my 
brothers who may at times feel it neces- 
sary to disagree with me. 

On the 9th of November I shall have 
dinner with Foreign Secretary George 
Brown of Great Britain. After talking 
with people of that country and of our 
country, my understanding is that, not- 
withstanding what we hear in party con- 
ventions or read in the papers, most of 
the people I meet are saying, “Get on 
with it. Get the war over. But do not lis- 
ten to the people who would have you 
do something which either would be dis- 
honorable to the United States or would 
diminish the effectiveness of your com- 
mitment.” 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I express 
my thanks to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania for the service he has ren- 
dered, not only to his party but also to 
the country. 

I ask the Senator if there would not 
be the danger, if the Republican Party 
were to become the peace-at-any-price 
party, that this action might be con- 
strued by Hanoi as an encouragement to 
keep their military effort against us in 
Vietnam on as high a level as possible 
with the hope that if they might be able 
to hold out until November of next year, 
the Republicans could offer them a thinly 
veiled surrender or some sort of face- 
saving accommodation that would allow 
them to achieve their objectives there 
anyway. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas has 
made a perfectly valid point. I hope that 
in neither party would any group or 
faction arise to assume leadership who 
would be identified as a peace-at-any- 
price faction, a group which would at- 
tempt to make the question of peace or 
war a national issue in this oncoming 
political campaign. Goodness knows, 
enough things are going to be said. We 
will indulge in a great deal of philippic 
and partisan oratory. 

I am trying, while we are still cool, to 
nail down the point that the Presidency, 
especially in its role of Commander in 
Chief, is so respected that Hanoi will 
never be able to say of either political 
party that it has anything to gain by 
waiting until after our national elec- 
tions in November 1968. 

I do not want our elections in any re- 
mote sense to give the slightest idea of 
that or to infer that to the people in 
Hanoi who are conducting this dreadful 
series of aggressions against relatively 
defenseless people who only want to be 
left in peace and free. 

I may add that I was in Iceland during 
the occupation; and, with the tail-wag- 
ging friendliness of the typical American 
in his first attempt to visit a country in 
a military capacity, I talked to some very 
literate Icelanders. I asked, “Aren’t you 
glad the Germans didn’t get here to oc- 
cupy this country?” They said, “Yes. 
We want to keep them out.” 

Then I asked them, “What do you 
think of the Americans?” They said, 
“We wish you would go home, too.” 

This has been my experience in Japan, 
in Iceland, and in many places in be- 
tween. There is not a people in the world 
who do not wish that other people would 
stay out of their country. 

But we were asked in. And we are 
there. It is my judgment that we must 
do what is necessary effectively to main- 
tain that commitment. This is all I am 
arguing. It is also my judgment that, 
in the course of our differing opinions— 
which I respect—we should always, and 
with great respect, bear in mind the sym- 
bolic significance of the Presidency in 
the eyes of the world beyond our bound- 
aries. 

Mr. TOWER. I believe that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, in 
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his remarks this morning, has restated 
what should be the national objective— 
that is, that we are not in this business 
for our own territorial aggrandizement. 
We are trying to help create a climate 
in which self-determination is possible 
for these people, in which they not only 
can aspire to it but also have some hope 
of realizing it. 

I wonder whether the Senator does 
not feel that, if around Communist 
China there are a number of Asian states 
in which there is an expanding social, 
economic, and political progress, ulti- 
mately there will exist in that area a 
climate hostile to the fomentation of so- 
called wars of national liberation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; I believe it exists. 
And while I have heard Senators say—I 
had such a debate recently—that an 
enormous body of public opinion in the 
world tells us that Ho Chi Minh is ready 
to talk, on the contrary, I am aware that 
Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman of 
Thailand and the leaders of the Philip- 
pines, of Japan, and other countries in 
Asia—nearly all of them, with the excep- 
tion of one large country in that area— 
tell us publicly that we are doing what 
we have to do. 

So, I do not believe the body of opinion 
is as great or as overwhelming as it some- 
times is represented to be. Whether they 
are right or wrong, our task is to decide 
whether we are right or wrong. 

I have joined in proposals designed to 
facilitate the end of the war. I joined last 
May with the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy] and the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javrrs in a nine-point statement of 
principles on Vietnam proposing Asian 
initiatives and similar suggestions. 

I know we all are anxious to do any- 
thing which will further an honorable 
negotiated settlement of the war. But for 
the purpose of this occasion, I have tried 
not to offer alternatives or to debate the 
issues of how we might do this or that in 
order to get out, but simply to urge that 
we remember that while the loyal opposi- 
tion can be a raging torrent, it should 
rage within well-defined banks. I hope 
that we have good flowing and strong 
currents and that they will lead us some- 
where to the sea. But I do not want us 
to overflow our banks. 

Mr. TOWER. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
believe if we should be irresponsible in 
making a political battle of aspects of 
this war, the American public would find 
us out. I believe that the stance the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has taken has 
given the responsible opposition a good 
image. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has done a great service to his party in 
this connection, and I believe he has done 
a great service to his country, in pointing 
out the necessity of avoiding any sort of 
political activity that would undermine 
the President of the United States in his 
capacity .as Commander in Chief and 
chief diplomat of the United States. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. 
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Mr. PERCY. I, also, commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his comments this morning and for 
the spirit of those comments, I have en- 
joyed working with him for many years 
in Republican policy matters. I recall his 
distinguished service to the Republican 
platform committee, of which I was 
chairman in 1960, when he served as 
general counsel to the platform commit- 
tee. I found him a source of inspiration 
and enlightened reason, and at times 
that year we engaged in some heated 
debates expressing differences of opin- 
ion among Republicans on both foreign 
and domestic affairs. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PERCY. But we came out of it with 
what we considered to be a highly re- 
sponsible statement on which we all 
united. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] was a part of that platform 
formation. We held differences of opin- 
ion on certain critical key issues. I believe 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will recall that the distinguished 
Senator from Texas moved the unani- 
mous adoption of that platform, and we 
thus decided to unite around a body of 
statements with which none of us agreed 
totally, but which we felt embraced, in 
overall perspective, a responsible posi- 
tion for the Republican Party to take in 
1960 on many issues facing the Nation. 

It is for this reason that I am confi- 
dent we will find a responsible position 
that we can take in the very critical issue 
in Vietnam. As I have listened to the 
comments of my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle—for all of whom I have the 
highest. regard and respect—I know that 
there has not been the slightest political 
motivation on their part in raising the 
honest differences of opinion that they 
have, on a matter that involves the future 
well-being of this Nation and of the free 
world. 

It is for this reason that three Repub- 
lican Senators decided to sit down to- 
gether last May to see whether we could 
agree upon a common program or prin- 
ciple on Vietnam. I have just taken from 
my files the statements on Vietnam made 
by Senator Javits, Senator Scorr, and 
myself on May 2, 1967, which were pre- 
pared for distribution to the Republican 
policy committee, to see whether or not 
at this time, many months later, with the 
millions of words and the many events 
that have transpired in the meantime, we 
do not accept these as cardinal princi- 
ples to which we would hold today just as 
firmly as we did last May 2. 

Senators Javirs, Scorr, and PERCY 
agreed at that time as follows: 

1. We accept and support the U.S. com- 
mitment to defend the territorial integrity 
and political independence of South Viet- 
nam so that the South Vietnamese may 
freely determine their own destiny. 

2. We express our pride in the valor and 
spirit of our men in arms who fight this 
battle in Vietnam for all of us. 

3. We urge the Administration to per- 
severe in greater efforts to bring about a 
negotiated settlement of the war. We should 
not allow battlefield successes to divert us 
from the pursuit of such a settlement. 

4. We support the stated goal of avoiding 
a widening of the war and we caution the 
Administration against initiating actions 
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that are likely to lead to the introduction of 
Communist Chinese armed forces into 
Vietnam. 

5. Since the war in Vietnam cannot be 
won by force alone, we urge greater efforts 
by the Administration to assist the South 
Vietnamese towards social, economic and po- 
litical reform and development with special 
emphasis on the establishment of a govern- 
ment in Saigon with popular support as a re- 
sult of the forthcoming elections. We point 
out, however, that this “other war” is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the South Viet- 
namese themselves, and we caution the 
Administration against any tendency to 
make it an “American” effort. 

6. Debate of the issues on their merits is 
essential to a free society. We deplore criti- 
cism and acts which are irresponsible as 
much as we deplore attempts to equate re- 
sponsible criticism with disloyalty. 

7. We look with favor upon developing re- 
gional cooperation among Asian countries in 
the hope that through their cooperative 
efforts at self-help they will become much 
more self-sufficient economically, politically 
and militarily. 

8. We note a sizable credibility gap be- 
tween the Administration and the American 
people, and we call for candor on the part of 
the Administration in its public expressions 
and explanations of U.S. policy and actions 
in Vietnam. 

9. We must emphasize and encourage 
Asian initiatives in finding a solution to the 
war. In this connection, we must encourage 
and seek Asian support also in non-military 
areas to help the people of South Vietnam 
and to put other nations more squarely with 
us in reaching the objective of a free South 
Vietnam. 


I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania that I found 
these nine points to be exceedingly im- 
portant principles that helped me an- 
chor down positions I have taken in the 
intervening months. I do not believe I 
have taken any position at any time 
inconsistent with those nine points, 
which I reaffirm just as strongly today 
as I did at the time we agreed upon them. 

Mr. President, I express my gratitude 
and commendation to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for working with me and 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], which demonstrates 
that we can have areas of agreement 
where we can take responsible positions 
and hold to those positions in an effort 
to have as united an approach to a com- 
plex problem as we can. I have not seen 
the slightest evidence at any time with 
respect to any of my colleagues on the 
Republican side of the aisle or, for that 
matter, on the Democratic side either, to 
in any way use the war for political mo- 
tives and purposes. What we say is said 
from deep conviction and belief and out 
of love for country and dedication to our 
constitutional duties and responsibilities. 

I thank my friend and esteemed col- 
league, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
for his responsible comments this morn- 
ing, so characteristic of him. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am most grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois for 
his comments. 

I agree that he and I and all of us are 
trying to make the same points here. I 
think the nine points that he, the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] and I 
agreed on in May have worn very well. I 
stated earlier that I had not changed my 
opinion. I think that the Senator from 
Illinois and I are in the position that we 
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have been indeed consistent. Since we 
made those observations there have been 
elections in Vietnam which indicate that 
the democratic process is working there 
as well as possible under most adverse 
conditions in time of war—especially 
given Vietnam’s lack of a democratic 
political tradition—and surely better 
than some had conceived. We have re- 
cently received greater cooperation from 
other Asian countries in Vietnam. The 
Government of Thailand has contributed 
military and other assistance. So I think 
that the principles enunicated in our 
statement of May 2 are wearing well. 

I echo what the Senator said. At no 
point do I so interpret any responsible 
comments or criticisms of the conduct of 
the war, or any honestly expressed differ- 
ence of views because I think it is essen- 
tial that we have that which we do have, 
the opportunity to vent opinions here, in 
the hope that those areas of dissent will 
be helpful to the President in his burden- 
some responsibility of conducting our 
foreign relations, and where our area in 
the Senate is one of advise and consent. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am sorry 
that I was not here for the delivery of 
the Senator’s speech. I think it is a most 
important speech. I welcome him to the 
ranks of those who have been and are 
being heard on the floor of the Senate on 
this matter. It seems to me there is noth- 
ing more important in the world than 
our conduct of our relations and our 
policy in Southeast Asia at the moment. 

I am sure that in some quarters the 
fact that the Senator has taken the floor 
and made the remarks he has made will 
be regarded as further evidence of divi- 
sion among the Republicans, especially 
among the liberal Republicans; and pos- 
sibly someone will point to the fact that 
now we have a former national commit- 
tee chairman who is a dove, and he is 
balanced by the emergence of a former 
national Republican chairman who is a 
hawk. 

Mr. SCOTT. Actually, I am not a hawk. 
I just do not want to be a pigeon. 

Mr. CASE. This is the point I wish to 
comment on, if the Senator has a little 
time remaining, to develop an approach 
of reality as opposed to romanticism, and 
getting solutions, as opposed to dividing 
the country and the party. 

The reason I welcome the Senator’s 
speech, and I wish he were going to be 
around for the next couple of weeks so 
that I could continue the dialog with 
him, is that his is a most important voice 
and it has been during all of the period 
of his public service in probing to get at 
the facts of the situation, whatever the 
matter at issue may be. This is my in- 
terest. 

I think the Senator has made note of 
a very useful point in stating that the 
main question is not how we got into this 
thing. We are there and our choices are 
limited. 

Of course—and I do not think this can 
be said too often, but it can be mis- 
understood—we support our forces and 
the military as long as we have them 
there. They receive our full support what- 
ever one’s views may be about the wis- 
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dom or nonwisdom of the fighting. 
Therefore, that we must support our 
troops is no argument for one position 
or another about the war. I think it is 
well to lay that aside, as the Senator has 
done by implication, if not directly. 

The point I wish to make is this. I, too. 
agree that the question is not whether 
we should have gotten in or not; it is not 
whether President Johnson is the big vil- 
lain here or whether it is some predeces- 
sor in that regard. I think he had fewer 
options when he took office than perhaps 
any of his predecessors with respect to 
Vietnam, and I have said so. 

Mr. President, the question is what 
we are doing there and should be doing; 
what is possible and what is not possible 
to accomplish in Vietnam; and are we 
going about it in the soundest way. 

Because the Senator is so much in 
touch with all developments in the polit- 
ical world, especially, he is very con- 
scious and knowledgeable about the 
Ripon Society. The Ripon Society is a 
group of people, I think largely Repub- 
lican, but more independent that any- 
thing else, from the intellectual commu- 
nity in New England, with membership 
spreading over the country. The Ripon 
Society has recently issued a research 
paper in connection with Vietnam. 

I would like, if I may, and if the Sen- 
ator will indulge me, to ask that that 
paper and its accompanying analysis be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of the discussion today, because it will 
be helpful in the consideration of this 
matter. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Ripon research paper 
is an excellent and thoughtful proposal. 

Mr. CASE. I have made reference to 
the Ripon Society paper because I hope 
to make that the basis of a good many 
discussions about what goes on in Viet- 
nam. 

The real question is, Are we using the 
best tactics in Vietnam? Are we rightly 
or wrongly trying to help this present 
government establish itself as a highly 
centralized government in Saigon? Are 
we or are we not requiring our influence 
to be placed on the side of that govern- 
ment which has the best chance to win 
the allegiance of the people of Vietnam? 
These are questions that my friend from 
Texas and I will agree are important. 
None of us will basically disagree about 
military matters. All of us would say, as I 
say, that the military people are the ones 
to decide how that should happen. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that I believe in 
democratic institutions and I believe 
every country should have them. Our ob- 
jective must be to help create a climate 
in which democratic institutions can de- 
velop and they can establish self-govern- 
ment. This is my objective and I think it 
is the only justification for our being 
there. 

Mr. CASE, I appreciate the comment 
of the Senator. It is in line with my 
thinking. We may have disagreements, 
for example, about whether bombing in 
a certain area is wise or not wise, pro- 
ductive or not productive, but those are 
matters apart from the broad policy we 
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are all trying to pursue here, although 
the matter has been clouded by the tend- 
ency of everybody to cast us either in the 
camp of the doves or hawks, to either get 
out or destroy everything. If there is any- 
body in the Senate who belongs in either 
of those categories, I have yet to discover 
who it would be. That kind of categoriz- 
ing only clouds and makes more difficult 
the solution of our problems over there. 

We do have tough problems when we 
are dealing with a society as old as this 
one is, and as unlike our society as this 
one is. It is almost impossible for us to 
understand it. We are going to have great 
difficulties. The only justification, it 
seems to me, for a discussion of this sort 
is not that Senators may run the war, be- 
cause Senators are not competent to run 
a war in the military sense, but Senators 
are supposed to be men of some intelli- 
gence and men possessed, above all, of 
the belief and governed by the principle 
that the facts are what count. 

It seems to me very desirable, since the 
Senator’s speech had been publicized— 
not by him but by the new media—as a 
“hawkish” speech, that we get as much of 
the characterization out of the thing and 
as much of the hard facts into it as we 
can. 

I close by saying that for myself I shall 
continue to try to find out what the facts 
are and how we are actually doing. The 
Evans-Novak column the other day dis- 
cussed a little phase of this thing—that 
is, the difference between statistics in 
their quantity and in their quality as re- 
gards Vietnam, and the accomplish- 
ments of the pacification program. 

Well, this is another phase of the mat- 
ter. It is very difficult for us in the Senate 
to get the kind of facts we must have in 
order to judge and guide policy and de- 
termine the success of the conduct of 
that policy; but I have a feeling that this 
debate must continue until all the facts 
are laid bare as to the success we are 
having in South Vietnam, or the lack of 
it, not just on the military side—although 
that is important, too, of course—but in 
the way of helping the South Vietnam- 
ese to establish a nation. That is the 
whole of the question. 

I have some question as to the so- 
called pacification program. It is not 
something we can say is good and we 
must support it. I think there are many 
questions about whether, for instance, 
pacification as now conceived amounts 
to much more than a gigantic welfare 
program and attempting to buy support 
by tossing in a lot of money. I shall sup- 
port those efforts to help South Vietnam 
in the hamlets, villages, sections, and dif- 
ferent regions of the country to help 
themselves develop under a local autono- 
mous system. 

Mr. ‘TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I would certainly agree 
that the wrong approach would be the 
welfare approach, where we simply go 
in and give them bags of rice or build a 
school for them. That is not the approach 
we are taking. I think we are taking es- 
sentially the right one, although prog- 
ress has not worked out as much as we 
thought. Nonetheless, I think the orien- 
tation is right, to the extent the mili- 
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tary is involved, because the whole idea 
is one of self-help. In other words, to 
help them acquire the materials and 
then let them build the school, to show 
them how to get the maximum utiliza- 
tion out of their land and then let them 
take care of it. A good example is the 
Marine lance corporal, from the 4-H Club 
in Illinois who showed them how to get 
the most out of their pig farms. 

That is an important thing we are 
doing there. It contributes to developing 
a viable and progressive economy in that 
country. Progress is slow, of course, but 
we are making it and I think that this 
is the way the program should be ori- 
ented. 

I should like to say this: Our military 
men are making every effort to see that 
the pacification program succeeds not 
just from the standpoint of a self-help 
program, and for economic development, 
but also from the standpoint of devel- 
oping native leadership. 

As the Senator from New Jersey 
knows, France not only did not encour- 
age the development of native leader- 
ship but she actively discouraged it. Of 
course, before these people can handle 
free institutions, they must be educated 
to it. They have to have not only. the 
quality of leadership, the capacity for 
leadership, but also the capacity to un- 
derstand the responsibilities of leader- 
ship. 

I pay tribute to our servicemen in 
Vietnam, and to the AID personnel team 
out there, which I think is the best we 
have anywhere in the world, in trying 
to orient the program in this direction. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I shall not 
trespass further upon the time of the 
Senate, but I do think colloquy of this 
sort should be indulged in more, if I 
properly sense the mood of the Senate, 
and I know my own intentions are to try 
to make contributions as much as I can, 
But I want to say this, that any sug- 
gestions—and I have said it before— 
that a discussion of the wisdom of what 
we are doing, the facts of our operations 
and our success or nonsuccess, the way 
in which this whole matter is being con- 
ducted, in frankness and openness on 
the Senate floor, or anywhere else, are 
harmful to our success and can produce 
only aid and comfort to the enemy, is 
something which I repudiate down the 
line. 

The only way we can be sure we are 
doing the right thing is constantly to 
examine it, not with any suggestion that 
we are going to cut and run, or pull out, 
but it is a question of being on the right 
track 


I think that much of the romantic 
idea that we could, by our massive ef- 
forts, quickly change the whole charac- 
ter of South Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia and win this thing, has been wrong 
and that we are coming quite soberly 
to a much wiser view in government, I 
hope, and I certainly think in the coun- 
try 


Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. Iam 
not arguing for indiscriminate or undis- 
criminating support of our course of con- 
duct in Vietnam, nor am I making any 
point in derogation of any Senator whose 
position may differ from mine. I think 
we are learning from the various pro- 
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posals offered in this Chamber. I do not 
believe that we should be set against one 
another by easy labels or quick and in- 
appropriate definitions. 

I would prefer that it be understood 
we derogate neither from the responsibil- 
ity of Senators to advise and consent nor 
from the responsibility of the President 
to conduct the war. 

Mr. President, much of the contro- 
versy over our conduct of the war in Viet- 
nam stems, in my opinion, from funda- 
mental disagreements over the historical 
background to the present hostilities. 

Those who believe that the war is a 
civil war and a popular rebellion would 
profit, I believe, from studying the com- 
ments of Canada’s distinguished Foreign 
Minister, the Honorable Paul Martin, 
which are contained in a comprehensive 
review of the Vietnam situation and of 
Canada’s role therein which Foreign Sec- 
retary Martin presented on June 10, 1965, 
to the Standing Committee on External 
Affairs of Canada’s House of Commons. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
of Foreign Secretary Martin’s statement 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is note- 
worthy that Canada, as a noncombatant, 
has no special ax to grind in the war in 
Vietnam, but, as a member of the inter- 
national body charged with the enforce- 
ment of the 1954 Geneva accords, she is 
in a position to give informed and ob- 
jective assessments of events in Vietnam. 


EXHT 1 


To solve a problem it is first necessary to 
understand it. I would like to speak about 
the nature of the problem in Viet Nam as 
we see it. No one is happy about the situation 
in Viet Nam. We all realize the dangerous 
implications if there were to be an extension 
of the conflict or a wider participation in it. 
It involves three of the most powerful na- 
tions In the world, including the most power- 
ful nation in Asia and the most populated 
nation in the world. There is no doubt about 
the stakes in this situation. However, we 
have to look at all aspects of the problem 
in order to be able to fully understand it 
and to fully respond to it. 

I hope it is clear that the position of the 
Canadian government as a non-combatant, 
as a member of the Commission, is to do 
whatever it can to try to bring about pacifi- 
cation. We have had a long experience in 
Indo-China. We have been on the Supervisory 
Commission with India and Poland for 11 
years. This has given us an opportunity of 
objective assesssment; it has given us a re- 
sponsibility which we have to discharge in 
accordance with our international commit- 
ments. 

To state that what is happening in Viet 
Nam is “an internal rebellion plain and 
simple” is clearly at variance with es- 
tablished facts which indicate beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that the essential element 
has been North Vietnamese interference, 
limited at first, but growing steadily in scope 
and intensity. 

In the midst of the lack of experience in 
self-government in South Viet Nam, follow- 
ing the Geneva settlement of 1954, the Com- 
munists were able to build the subversive 
movement now known as the Viet Cong and 
it was able to flourish only because of the 
material support and political direction it 
received from outside. 

When I came in here this morning I 
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thought carefully whether, in this commit- 
tee, I should go further. I have gone thus 
far; but this is the best opportunity we, as a 
government, have yet had to put before a 
proper body of our parliament the facts in- 
volved in our stewardship as a member of 
that Commission. While I appreciate the risk 
involved in this aspect of my presentation, I 
feel there is a duty to put the following facts 
before this committee and I propose to do so. 

Some people contest the claim that North 
Viet Nam has been deeply involved in or in- 
deed has instigated the war in the South. 
They say there is no evidence to show any 
involvement on the part of North Viet Nam 
and that thus the claim of the United States 
of America and indeed other countries, like 
Australia and New Zealand, which now are 
involved, that they are helping South Viet 
Nam resist outside aggression, falls to the 
ground. This argument, I believe, is inade- 
quate in its basis and is dangerous in its 
impact. 

The evidence has not always been ade- 
quately presented. Here, of course, security 
factors are involved; but the evidence does 
exist, I assure you, and in quantity. Those 
who argue that North Viet Nam never has 
been interfering in the affairs of South Viet 
Nam are ignoring, for example, the conclu- 
sion on this question of the International 
Commission in its special report of June 2, 
1962. In this report India and Canada agreed 
there was evidence to warrant the conclusion 
that North Viet Nam had, in violation of its 
obligations under the Cease Fire Agreement 
of 1954 encouraged, sponsored and supplied 
activities aimed at the overthrow of the au- 
thorities in the South. That special report 
of 1962 also said other things about the sit- 
uation in Viet Nam. I want to say more 
about that later on. For the moment I sim- 
ply wish to point out there has been an 
impartial international judgment on this 
matter and that that judgment is against 
North Viet Nam. That judgment was pro- 
nounced by members of the International 
Supervisory Commission, by majority com- 
posed of India and Canada, and other mem- 
ber of the Commission, of course, being 
Poland. However, this problem did not come 
to an end in 1962 with this report; on the 
contrary it has continued to exist and in 
fact its scope has increased seriously, and 
so has the evidence for this claim. 

I tabled the special report in the House 
in March. It is available to the members of 
the committee and I think it is indispensable 
reading in order to fully understand the sit- 
uation in this very complicated and regret- 
tably dangerous matter. 

Now to understand the situation confront- 
ing us in Viet Nam, I think we must uncover 
some of the vast complicated history of that 
little country. It is precisely because so many 
of these complexities seem to be lost sight 
of, or disregarded, in the problem 
that I wish to point out now some of the rel- 
evant factors as I see them. 

By the end of the Indo-China war in 1954, 
during and prior to which France had un- 
successfully tried a variety of constitutional 
arrangements for Viet Nam, two governments 
had been established in Viet Nam, both of 
which participated in the Geneva Confer- 
ence, and both of which claimed to speak for 
the people of Viet Nam. 

On the one hand, there was the regime of 
Ho Chi Minh which had begun as an anti- 
colonial resistance movement—the Viet 
Minh—under Communist leadership. This 
leadership quickly established its control 
over all elements in the movement. Although 
it was active during the resistance to the 
Japanese invasion, the Viet Minh cannot, in 
point of historical fact, be given credit for 
driving the Japanese out of Viet Nam in 1945. 
The Viet Minh had been formed in May, 1941, 
when the Indochinese Communist Party, 
having decided on a National Front policy, 
made approaches to various non-Communist 
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groupings. During the war, the Viet Minh 
aided the allies by providing some intelli- 
gence information, distributing propaganda, 
and organizing the odd attack against the 
Japanese. At the same time, however, the 
Indochinese Communist Party consolidated 
its control over the National Front, eliminat- 
ing or out-maneuvering the plethora of dis- 
organized non-Communist nationalist 
groups. In March, 1945, the Japanese, fearing 
an allied landing, wiped away the facade of 
Vichy-French administration. The French 
army was interned (and remained so until 
the allies landed to disarm the Japanese), 
and the French administrators were arrested. 

Thus, when Japan suddenly collapsed in 
August, 1945, catching the allies unprepared 
for the political consequences which were 
to follow in all of southeast Asia, a vacuum 
was created in Viet Nam which the Viet Minh 
rapidly sought to fill. Two days after the 
Japanese capitulation, the Viet Minh ap- 
peared in Hanoi. Refraining from any at- 
tacks on the Japanese, the Communist-led 
movement concentrated on driving other na- 
tionalist movements from the streets of the 
city. Encountering no resistance from the 
disorganized non-Communists, from the now 
uninterested Japanese or from the still im- 
prisoned French, Ho Chi Minh formed a pro- 
visional government on August 29, in which 
the Indochinese Communist party or the 
Viet Minh held all key posts. 

This is, of course, a very condensed view 
of the vastly complicated period of history 
in Viet Nam associated with the collapse 
of Japanese rule. I have for lack of time 
omitted reference to the role of the Chinese 
in this period, the re-entry of the French and 
their unsuccessful attempts to work out an 
accommodation with the Ho Chi Minh 
regime. I have mentioned the role of the Viet 
Minh vis-a-vis the Japanese because this 
matter was referred to in the House recently 
and because I wished to point out the move- 
ment's origins and the fact that it first came 
to prominence through the creation of a 
power vacuum, not through an anti-colonial 
war. That came later. 

Of course, any member of the House of 
Commons has the duty to put on the record 
the facts as he sees them. It is equally the 
duty of those of us who, in the government, 
have information to give it and that is what 
I am now doing here. There was no adequate 
opportunity to do it in the debate in the 
House. 

But to return to the two Viet Nams at 
Geneva in 1954. The second Vietnamese voice 
was that of the Southern regime based on 
Saigon—the State of Viet Nam as it was 
called at the time, to which the French had 
granted full independence at the beginning 
of the conference. The Southern government, 
while no less anti-colonial than the North- 
ern, was at the same time anti-Communist 
not only for ideological reasons but also out 
of the fear that a Communist Viet Nam 
might become little more than a protectorate 
of China, a fate which the Vietnamese have 
always feared and rejected, as a small nation 
living close to a larger and more powerful 
one. Once again, however, it is important 
to get the historical facts accurate if the 
problem is to be understood. Although the 
presence of big powers has been a factor of 
considerable importance throughout Viet- 
namese history, it would be an error to see 
that history as one long struggle against 
foreign aggression. The Chinese were driven 
cut of Vietnam in 939 A.D, China continued 
to exert pressure on Viet Nam but Viet- 
namese independence was maintained until 
1407 when Chinese rule was restored; this 
period lasted for only twenty years and in 
1427 Vietnamese independence was reas- 
serted. The Viet Nam of the time however 
was not of the same territorial dimensions as 
today and the period following the last defeat 
of Chinese rule is characterized by the ex- 
tension of Vietnamese rule southwards, and 
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by contending Vietnamese dynasties. Na- 
tional unity became established only in 1802, 
but this unity was forged in feudal, dynastic 
warfare, not in anti-imperialist struggles In 
the usual sense of the phrase. Although the 
French had begun to show a colonial inter- 
est in the Indo-China area somewhat earlier, 
it was not until the 1880’s that France suc- 
ceeded in establishing her rule throughout 
Viet Nam. It is therefore not really accurate 
to refer to a brief period of freedom enjoyed 
by the Vietnamese people in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century when the Chinese 
Empire was receding and before the French 
arrived. 

I have given some account of these his- 
torical factors—and the summary is by no 
means complete and could not be in the 
time available—partly because I wished to 
have the record straight on certain points 
and partly because I believe it is essential 
to understand that the division of Viet Nam 
is not something created by the West in its 
own interests, but is something which rep- 
resents the polarization of Vietnamese po- 
litical forces into Communist and non-Com- 
munist sectors. 

It is essential, moreover, to understand 
who was represented at Geneva in 1954 and 
who agreed to what before passing judg- 
ment on what has happened since then. 

The settlement reached in Geneva in 1954 
comprised two main elements—a Cease-Fire 
Agreement, signed by the French High Com- 
mand of the day and the Peoples Army of 
Viet Nam (the Viet Minh), and a Final Dec- 
laration. The former document is a military 
agreement providing for regroupment of 
forces and spelling out other provisions look- 
ing to a separation of combatants and a 
freezing of their military activities and capa- 
bilities. The Final Declaration, on the other 
hand, was essentially a political document. 
It is there that we find references to the fact 
that the 17th parallel is not to be regarded 
as a permanent dividing line, and to the pros- 
pect of nationwide elections in 1956. 

I will just make a parenthesis here. You 
will recall that about a week ago the Chi- 
nese Peoples Republic announced that this 
dividing line need no longer be recognized. 
I expressed some doubt that there would be 
public support given to this position of the 
Chinese Peoples Republic willingly or quick- 
ly by the government of North Viet Nam. 

It is certainly clear that those who drafted 
and signed these documents anticipated that 
a permanent settlement would probably 
amount to the Viet Minh establishing its 
control over the whole territory of Viet Nam. 

The important part of this analysis, how- 
ever, is the phrase “those who drafted and 
signed” the Geneva documents. Realizing 
only too well what the objectives of the Viet 
Minh leaders would be, the South Vietnam- 
ese leaders rejected the terms of the Ge- 
neva settlement, before these documents 
were signed, on the grounds that the divi- 
sion of Viet Nam was inimical to the inter- 
ests of the Vietnamese people because under 
these terms half of Viet Nam was turned 
over to Communist control. The stand of the 
Saigon government—and it must be remem- 
bered that it was a newly independent politi- 
cal entity trying to resist the attempt of 
larger powers to impose their terms of set- 
tlement on it—was spelled out in a separate 
declaration issued by Mr. Tran Van Do, who 
has most recently re-emerged on the Viet- 
namese political scene, where he is now Vice- 
Premier and Foreign Minister of South Viet 
Nam. It might be useful if this declaration 
could be made available to members of the 
Committee because it clearly indicates that 
the government of South Viet Nam did not 
support the Geneva settlement and, it must 
also be remembered, neither did the United 
States. 

The rejection of the political portion of 
the Geneva settlement by the South Viet- 
namese government and the reason for it is 
often lost sight of by those who criticize the 
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Saigon government as a creation of the 
Americans and as a political entity which is 
alleged to continue in existence in violation 
of the Geneva settlement. 

Having rejected the terms of the Geneva 
settlement before it was signed, and having 
explicitly reserved its right to safeguard its 
own interests, it cannot—as was argued the 
other day in the House of Commons—be 
convincingly accused of violating interna- 
tional obligations. To argue otherwise would 
be tantamount to saying that the great 
powers should be able to impose their will 
on a small and weak state. In fact, there is 
evidence that the division of Viet Nam was 
a bargain struck at Geneva between the 
French and the Chinese, the two traditional 
“imperialist powers” in Viet Nam. This di- 
vision was accepted by the North Vietnam- 
ese because they thought it would be tem- 

and that they would subsequently 
get what they wanted—the whole of Viet 
Nam—by the kind of elections which were 
imprecisely referred to in paragraph 7 of 
the Final Declaration, 

The South Vietnamese believed that such 
elections would amount only to a facade for 
a Communist takeover, and rejected the 
whole idea from the beginning. 

I remember discussing with President Diem 
the question whether we should continue to 
maintain the Commission in Indo-China or 
whether the time had come for the holding 
of elections, as was envisaged in the Geneva 
settlement. He reminded me then, of course, 
that South Viet Nam was not a party to 
the settlement, and also that there was need 
for the Commission to maintain its presence 
until such time as a truly objective election 
could take place. I am not trying to suggest 
that this was a correct position for him to 
take, but I do give it as part of the impres- 
sions that I have in my mind, naturally, as 
I try to assess this situation. 

While r their belief in the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Viet Nam, the South 
Vietnamese maintained that nationwide elec- 
tions looking to the reunification of Viet 
Nam would be meaningful only if they were 
absolutely free, and with a Communist 
regime installed in Hanoi this condition 
seemed unlikely to be fulfilled in that half 
of the country. I myself found this confirmed 
when I spent three days visiting the mil- 
lion refugees just outside of Saigon. They 
nad come from the North. They were mainly 
Christian refugees who had fled just as 
others In Europe have fled, from what they 
thought was the dangerous encroachment of 
a Communist power. 

It is well for us when we are considering 
this situation to think that there are many 
parallels to what is happening in Asia today 
and what happened in Europe that brought 
about the creation by us of a defensive orga- 
nization known as NATO to provide for our 
security. The absence of this kind of arrange- 
ment, and an effective kind of arrangement, 
in Asia today is one of the gaps, and it is 
one of the reasons perhaps why this situa- 
tion exists at present. 

This stand was consistently maintained by 
the government of South Viet Nam. The elec- 
tion envisaged in 1956 in the settlement 
(which had not been signed by the South) 
did not take place. There were, however, elec- 

within South Viet Nam itself, on a 
South Vietnamese basis rather than on a 
nationwide basis. 

As the French withdrew from Indo-China 
in the years immediately following the 
Geneva settlement, it became clear that the 
government in Saigon had no intention of 
passively accepting the absorption which 
Hanoi had planned for it. There were few 
observers at the time who expected a life 
span for the Saigon government of more 
than a few years. Where Hanoi had inherited 
the traditions of a victorious struggle against 
_eolonialism, Saigon inherited a legacy of col- 
lapse and defeat. Since Hanoi had been the 
administrative centre for the French admin- 
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istration in Indo-China, Saigon found itself 
with little political experience and without 
even the physical facilities for an effective 
administration. But South Viet Nam not only 
survived, it began to make tangible social and 
economic progress, partly with outside help 
but mainly through the determination of the 
South Vietnamese population itself. This 
population had by this time been swollen by 
the million refugees I mentioned a moment 
ago who chose not to live under the Com- 
munist regime in the North. The fact that 
this mass migration took place—often under 
the greatest hardship and in the face of ac- 
tive opposition from the Communist au- 
thorities—is reflection enough on the conten- 
tion that the Viet Minh had the wholehearted 
support of the Vietnamese people. No one 
who could have seen the plight of these 
refugees could have believed that there is as 
much credence as some people give at the 
present time to a distinction between the 
ideological motive of the Communist in Asia 
and the Communist in Europe. Realizing that 
the administration in the South was not go- 
ing to collapse or allow itself to disappear as 
anticipated as a result of manipulated elec- 
tions, and indeed that it showed signs of 
economic progress beyond anything that had 
come about in the North, the Hanoi regime 
decided that a more active and aggressive 
policy was required in order to establish the 
control of the whole country; this had been 
denied by South Viet Nam's refusal to imple- 
ment terms which the North had agreed to 
at Geneva but which had—I repeat—been 
then rejected by the South, 

One of the basic stipulations of this Cease- 
Fire Agreement was that there should be a 
total regroupment of forces, with the French 
withdrawing into South Viet Nam and Ho 
Chi Minh’s armies into the North. Unfortu- 
nately, the North carried out its obligations 
only partially, leaving behind—this is based 
on evidence dealt with by a Committee of an 
International Commission of which Canada 
is a member—secret caches of armaments 
and military personnel who shed their mili- 
tary identification and melted inconspicu- 
ously into the countryside, ready to organize 
political action or to resume hostilities if 
necessary. The fact that the Northern re- 
gime intended to interfere in the South was 
first made public, although very few people 
have paid attention to this, in a statement of 
the Vietnamese Workers Party in July of 
1954, just at the end of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

In part this statement asserted, and I 
quote: 

“Naturally, at a time when our troops and 
our administrative authority are being with- 
drawn towards the North, the Party mem- 
bers and co-patriots in Nam Bo—that is 
South Viet Nam—will continue to remain 
in the zones on the other side. The war- 
mongering elements seek to sabotage the 
Armistice and re-establish a state of war. 
Our compatriots and our members must 
continue to wage a hard struggle. 

The Party must struggle; its duties must 
remain with the people educating them, un- 
masking all activities of war-mongers, main- 
taining the influence of the Party and the 
government with the people, and winning 
the respect of the mass for President Ho Chi 
Minh.” 

Translated from the usual Communist 
terminology, this statement clearly means one 
thing. It means that Northern agents would 
be left in the South to disrupt the govern- 
ment there. This residue of men and arms 
provided the basis for the beginnings of a 
Hanoi-directed aggression in the South. 

As a partial take-over was seen to be im- 
probable, innocent villagers were terrorized 
into providing shelter and food for the guer- 
Trillas and into helping them to finance their 
operations. The first target was usually the 
village administration officer whose murder 
could be seen as an effective challenge to 
the government's authority and a demon- 
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stration of what happens to those who re- 
Tuse to co-operate. 

In speaking of instability in Viet Nam, in 
arguing that the Viet Cong have been sup- 
ported by the peasants, these basic facts 
must be kept in mind; the Viet Cong has 
deliberately literally murdered hundreds of 
trained and responsible administrators, In 
these circumstances it must be admitted 
that the phenomenon of instability must be 
judged cautiously. Similarly, peasant sup- 
port for guerrillas, which is won by murder 
and intimidation, is not the same as support 
which is spontaneously given in the exercise 
of free choice as we know it. 

Now, the suggestion has been made that 
the government of South Viet Nam has never 
been able to hold anthing but the cities be- 
cause it has not enjoyed the support of the 
people. This was argued in the House of 
Commons, and this is believed throughout 
this country, as I see in my correspondence. 
Control of the countryside in South Viet 
Nam has always been a problem for the 
central authorities, as might be expected in 
an underdeveloped country where geograph- 
ical obstacles are great and communication 
facilities are limited. 

Even the Communists with their police- 
state apparatus have had to face revolts in 
the North, and fairly recently. Large areas 
of the South Vietnamese countryside regu- 
larly pass from government to Viet Cong 
control and back again depending on the 
local military conditions. Most observers of 
the Vietnamese scene claim that the peasants 
want nothing more than to be left alone. 
However, when they are subjected to tech- 
niques of blackmail, assassination and tor- 
ture by marauding Viet cong bands, as the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand pointed out 
recently in a statement on Viet Nam, it would 
be an extraordinary act of local defiance to 
withhold co-operation. Co-operation given in 
this manner however is vastly different from 
the sort of popular support which critics of 
the Southern position in Viet Nam seem to 
assume the Viet Cong enjoy, 

Gradually, in the years after 1956, the 
scope of these terrorist activities increased to 
the point where the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, with the limited resources at its 

» was unable to cope with the prob- 
lem of guaranteeing the security of its people 
against this kind of subversion. In these cir- 
cumstances the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment did what any government confronted 
with these problems would do: It appealed 
for help in the exercise of the legitimate 
right of self-defence. This is permitted under 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. To this appeal the United States re- 
sponded affirmatively, at the same time mak- 
ing it clear that when the need for military 
help ended, it would be terminated. 

These then, are the basic elements in the 
historical evolution of the dangerous situa- 
tion confronting the world today in Viet Nam. 
Steadily increasing interference by North 
Viet Nam in the affairs of the South has led 
to the steady increase of the United States 
presence. It is imperative that the two should 
be seen together if our analysis of the prob- 
lem—let alone our prescription for its rem- 
edy—is to have any meaning. These develop- 
ments have been a source of direct concern 
to the Canadian government right from 
the beginning. As a member of the 
International Commission in Viet Nam we 
have a firsthand and independent experience 
of the failure, on all sides, to live up to the 
terms of the Geneva Cease-Fire Agreement 
which it is the Commission's task to super- 
vise but not to implement. I repeat, that if 
all sides were to live up to the Geneva Cease- 
Fire Agreement of 1954, we could have peace 
in that area. There are instruments provided 
in the Agreement for dealing with grievances. 
However, if there is no disposition to live up 
to an agreement, a country like ours has no 
power, certainly by itself; to enforce it. And 
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so, we must observe and report the situa- 
tion—in terms of violations of the agree- 
ment—as we see it. I think that to the best 
of our ability under the successive Canadian 
governments we have done so and we will 
continue to do so in the hope that the ob- 
jective and impartial discharge of our re- 
sponsibilities in the face of facts available to 
us may go some distance towards focusing 
international attention onto all the disturb- 
ing factors in the situation and persuading 
all those involved to face up to their own re- 
sponsibilities for the generation of this ten- 
sion and conversely for its relaxation. 

In the Commission's special report of June 
2, 1962, an Indian-Canadian majority pre- 
sented a balanced assessment of what had 
been happening in Viet Nam where viola- 
tions of the Cease-Fire Agreement by both 
sides were producing a dangerously unstable 
situation. Since that report was published, 
the situation has deteriorated even further, 
as we feared it would in the absence of cor- 
rective measures applicable to all violations 
of the Agreement. The intensification of ac- 
tivities in violation of the Agreement led to 
the Commission's special message, dated 
February 13 of this year which, together with 
the 1962 Report I tabled on March 8. It gives, 
as Prime Minister Wilson has said, a balanced 
picture. I would point out that of those 
countries with whom we are associated in the 
NATO alliance, no one country has publicly 
taken a position basically different from the 
position taken by the government of Canada. 
This is not without its significance. Since 
there has been some misunderstanding of 
the minority report of February 13 presented 
by Canada, I want to add a few comments by 
way of clarifying our position. 

The Canadian minority statement repre- 
sents our assessment of the facts available to 
the Commission in Viet Nam. It was sub- 
mitted for reasons arising out of our convic- 
tion, based on more than ten years of experi- 
ence, that to report on only one aspect of the 
situation in Viet Nam, to deal publicly with 
only one set of violations of the Agreement, 
is seriously to distort the assessment of the 
situation. 

It has been argued that the Canadian 
statement condones the policies of South 
Viet Nam and United States authorities in 
bombing North Vietnamese installations. I do 
not know how anyone could possibly come to 
that conclusion. The sole purpose of the 
Canadian statement was to augment the 
presentation of facts in the Indian-Polish re- 
port with other and equally significant mate- 
rial including a direct reference to the South 
Vietnamese authorities’ explanation of the 
events in question. 

Our Commission colleagues had been un- 
willing in the opinion of the Canadian mi- 
nority report to take these relevant facts into 
account; this made it necessary for us to do 
so in order to restore the sense of balance on 
which the 1962 report was based, but which 
the majority report in the 1965 message 
lacked. 

If we had signed the Indian-Polish docu- 
ments—and we did not disagree with the 
facts which it reports—without augment- 
ing it, we might have run the risk of having 
the Commission convey the impression that 
the situation described in the 1962 report 
had changed; that the only violations of the 
Geneva Agreement since 1962 had been the 
air strikes against North Viet Nam, and that 
therefore responsibility rested on South Viet 
Nam and the United States for the danger of 
wider hostilities. 

Well, in our statement I think we have in- 
dicated that this would clearly present a false 
impression. There is no change in the nature 
of the situation but rather there has been 
an intensification of the same factors as were 
noted in the 1962 report. 

This leads me to make a few brief com- 
ments on the contents of the Canadian state- 
ment and the materials on which it was 
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based. The first half of the statement relates 
to the conclusions of the comprehensive legal 
study prepared and re-edited within the Com- 
mission, I discussed this at some length in 
the House of Commons on March 8 and I 
explained the nature of this legal submis- 
sion. What I said then may be perhaps read 
with what I am saying today. 

The second section of the Canadian state- 
ment, in referring to recent allegations of 
Northern aggression, did not purport to be 
Commission conclusions. Rather, this section 
was intended to demonstrate that the Com- 
mission had, since its special report of 1962, 
continued to receive serious allegations, the 
gravity of which was indicated by references 
to the substance of the complaints, of North- 
ern aggression in the South. The Commission 
has not given these matters the attention 
they deserve, it has not established to the 
best of its ability whether the complaints are 
supported by sufficient evidence to warrant 
the Commission drawing firm conclusions 
comparable to those concerning the earlier 
cases in the special report. 

To ignore these problems by failing to re- 
port that they are and indeed have been be- 
fore the Commission for some time would be 
to create a seriously distorted image of the 
full range of violations of the Geneva Agree- 
ments of which the Commission has had 
knowledge. 

I am sure that members of the committee 
will agree that this would be an intolerable 
deviation from the impartial and objective 
approach which I am satisfied beyond any 
doubt Canadian representatives both civilian 
and military on the Commission have sought 
to follow since we accepted this responsibility 
in 1954. 

Far from justifying or condoning the poli- 
cies followed by one or the other of the 
parties, or both, we have attempted—and 
when I say we, I mean the Canadian mem- 
bers of the Commission, some former officers 
are here today sitting against this wall, who 
spent many difficult months under trying 
circumstances in Indo China—to take cog- 
nizance of all the relevant facts and to im- 
part a sense of balance to the picture pre- 
sented to the international community at 
large by the Commission. 

Now I believe that if we are to understand 
what is at stake in Viet Nam, we must 
realize that this is no local rebellion arising 
mainly out of agrarian discontent with an 
unpopular government, although undoubt- 
edly it contains some of these elements, and 
in sufficient degree to lend an air of credi- 
bility to the argument of those who would so 
convince us, 

It is not uncommon to hear claims made 
that the Liberation Front—the political or- 
ganization of the Viet Cong—and its leader- 
ship are drawn from a broad and repre- 
sentative stream of South Vietnamese dis- 
senting opinion, not all of it Communist or 
even pro-Communist, 

For example, it is sometimes asserted that 
the leader of the Liberation Front is not a 
Communist. As far as I can judge, this is 
largely a matter of speculation, and I have 
material on which to judge, because he is 
a shadowy figure seldom seen except by Com- 
munist journalists such as Wilfrid Burchett. 
For a political figure who is reported to con- 
trol the greater part of the country and to 
command the allegiance of many people, he, 
no less than his organization, are shadowy 
presences indeed. As a movement, the Libera- 
tion Front has no acknowledged head- 
quarters. Indeed I doubt whether many peo- 
ple even today know the leader’s name. That 
his opposition to Diem was responsible for 
his leaving Saigon is indisputable, just as it 
is in the case of prominent figures in the 
present South Vietnamese administration 
headed by Dr. Quat, who was likewise an 
opponent of Diem but whose opposition did 
not take the form of joining the Viet Cong. 

Similarly, it was recently asserted that 
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Hanoi had no more control over the Viet 
Cong than Stalin had over Mao Tse-Tung. 
Now, this is a categorical statement made 
about a relationship, the nature of which 
deliberately is kept hidden. However, avail- 
able evidence suggests that precisely the re- 
verse conditions obtain. In this connection 
the comments of the Viet Nam Commission’s 
legal committee, as quoted in our minority 
statement of February 13, are of direct 
relevance. 

Now, I have gone into the background of 
some of our experiences on the Commission 
in this detail because I thought it important 
for the committee to understand why in a 
matter of this grave situation simple solu- 
tions will not do, attractive though they may 
appear. 

I would not want anyone to think that 
in the last portion of my presentation I have 
sought to give the impression that our ap- 
proach to this problem was that of a blind 
protagonist; it is not that at all. We have 
a responsibility on the Commission, and I 
have a responsibility on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, to accept the submissions of that 
Commission or to reject them, and I have 
seen no reason for taking the latter course. 
Therefore, I felt it was my duty to at least 
take this opportunity, the first in some time, 
to put on the record our assessment of some 
of the factors; but I would not want this 
assessment in any way to becloud what I 
said at the beginning. 

We appreciate the dangers involyed in 
this situation. We recognize that it would 
be tragic if this situation in Viet Nam were 
to expand, if it were to involve more vigorous 
participation by other countries. I have no 
reason to believe that there is any evidence 
that this will be the case, but in this day 
when war should no longer be an instrument 
of national policy it is difficult for a country 
like Canada, subscribing as it does to the 
United Nations Charter, to see this kind of 
conflict being pursued. We have to bear in 
mind the consequence of capitulation or of 
defeat for either side. We must bear in mind 
the advantages of proper accommodation, 
perhaps through negotiations, without any 
preconditions, so that we might reach a 
stage of settlement in an area of Asia which 
vitally effects strategically not only the main- 
land but some other countries with whom 
we have closest Commonwealth association. 
I repeat, we are doing everything we can 
do. I asked myself this morning is there 
anything more that we, as a nation, can do, 
having in mind our responsibilities and our 
over-all obligations and interests, to try and 
bring about a cease-fire. I can only say I do 
not know of anything more that we can do. 
But, I do know we are not going to stop 
doing what we are doing. 

I regret that the United Nations is not 
capable of intervening in this situation. This 
is not because of any act of ours, but there 
is a constitutional and financial crisis which 
has crippled its effectiveness in this kind of 
a situation. The Prime Minister has suggested 
that if a conference took place and conclu- 
sions are reached about an independent or 
neutral Viet Nam, in order to give substance 
to that conference arrangements must be 
made to provide guarantees for the observ- 
ance of the commitments reached. 

We have the experience of violations of 
the 1954 Agreement almost right away, in- 
filtrations beginning from the North, with 
all the consequences that confront the world 
today. In view of the mistakes in Asia it 
would not be realistic for the west and for 
the nations of Asia, to assume that a final 
settlement can be reached in the absence of 
some kind of sanction, some kind of guar- 
antee. The Prime Minister suggested that the 
United Nations normally would be the body 
to whom would be assigned this responsi- 
bility, but for the reasons I have mentioned 
this is not practical and there would thereby 
repose on the international community a 
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responsibility to provide that kind of guar- 
antee, This, I think, is a minimum require- 
ment. But, it will not be easy because this 
kind of a presence depends in the final analy- 
sis upon the acceptance of all the parties 
concerned, and without their consent such 
an arrangement is just not practical even 
though it is undoubtedly desirable. 

Then, I would like to say we have given 
consideration to the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent of India, Mr. Radhakrishnon. His pro- 
posal for an Asian-African force or presence 
differs from our Prime Minister’s in the fact 
that while we were thinking of a presence 
after a conference as a means of guarantee- 
ing the terms of settlement, the President 
of India was in terms of a presence 
that would intervene before any conclusions 
or any settlement was reached. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I wish to 
compliment the able Senator from Penn- 
sylvania on his well-reasoned and 
thoughtful speech. 

In his speech, he has very appropriate- 
ly taken a phrase out of a statement 
made by the great Theodore Roosevelt, 
who said: 

The things that will destroy America are 
prosperity at any price, peace at any price, 
safety first instead of duty first, the love of 
oN living, and the get-rich-quick theory of 
life. 


No one will misunderstand the able 
Senator or doubt his loyalty to his own 
party, either now or in 1968. 

It should be an inspiration to men 
and women of both parties to see that the 
Senator places his country above his 
party. This is as it should be. 

We live in a time when members of 
both parties should rally behind the 
Commander in Chief, regardless of the 
political affiliation of that Commander 
in Chief; because, above all and beyond 
all, the long-term security interests of 
the United States are at stake in Viet- 
nam. Those interests outweigh by far 
the interests of any political party or 
group. 

Unity in America, as much as or more 
than anything else, will speed the day 
when the fighting will cease and Ameri- 
can boys can be brought home. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. I believe it was Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Lee who, if I may paraphrase him, 
said, “There is a true glory and a true 
honor—the glory of integrity of purpose, 
and the honor of duty done.” This is 
what all of us seek to live up to as an 
ideal. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The T RESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a request? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
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the Senator from New Jersey without 
losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago I asked consent to have print- 
ed in the Recor» a research paper by the 
Ripon Society. I found that, under the 
request of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Hatrietp], this had already been done 
on October 4. So I withdraw that request, 
and ask only that the summary which 
the Ripon Society made and released at 
the same time be printed. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RIPON STUDY OUTLINES REPUBLICAN ALTERNA- 
TIVE ON VIETNAM—RIPON SOCIETY PROPOSES 
CONFEDERAL STRATEGY To REDIRECT VIET- 
NAMESE Wan, CALLS JOHNSON POLICY A 
“FIASCO” AND A “FICTION” 


(Nore.—The Ripon Society will hold a con- 
ference with the press to discuss its Vietnam 
paper on Tuesday, October 3rd at 10:30 am 
in the President's Room of the National Press 
Club, Washington, D.C. Mr. Lee W. Huebner, 
President of the Society, and Messrs. J. Lee 
Auspitz and Christopher W. Beal, co-authors 
of the Vietnam Statement, will represent the 
Society at the conference. 

(The Ripon Society is a Republican re- 
search and policy organization composed of 
young members of the business, professional, 
and academic communities, The Society has 
chapters in Los Angeles, New York, New 
Haven, and Boston. Its national headquarters 
are located in Cambridge, Massachusetts.) 

The Ripon Society published today a Viet- 
nam proposal which, it suggested, could be- 
come the long sought responsible Republican 
alternative to President Johnson's war poli- 
cies. 

The current issue of the Ripon forum, cir- 
culated to all Republican Senators, Congress- 
men, Governors, National Committeemen and 
Presidential hopefuls, presents a comprehen- 
sive study which concludes that the United 
States: 

Adopt a decentralized “confederal” strategy 
in Vietnam. 

Redress the imbalances between our war 
making and our peace making bureaucracies. 

Implement reforms to restore Congress to 
a proper role in foreign policy making. 

The Society stated that the Republican 
party, if it presents a responsible alternative 
on Vietnam, can and should be returned to 
power in 1968. 

The 30,000-word Ripon document outlines 
a Republican alternative on Vietnam that it 
claims will deal with the dangers of Amer- 
ica’s present course. The Society listed the 
dangers as: wasting American men and re- 
sources; turning South Vietnam into “a na- 
tion of thieves and beggars;“ drifting towards 
war with China and the Soviet Union. 

The Ripon Society calls its approach “a 
confederal strategy” to contrast it with the 
Johnson Administration’s attempts to set 
up a centralized government in Saigon. This 
“fiction” of centralized democracy, it says, 
is doomed to failure because of the strong 
local, ethnic and religious differences in 
South Vietnam. The Ripon study shows that 
non-Communist forces are fragmented into 
many jealous groups that cannot be ruled 
from Saigon. 

It enumerates these groups as the Hoa Hao, 
Cao Dai, mountain tribesmen, Coastal Bud- 
dhists, ethnic Cambodians, ethnic Chams, 
and Catholics (who are themselves divided 
by geographical origin). In a series of statis- 
tical tables t shows that the Saigon govern- 
ment does not have full control even of these 
rock-bottom non-Communist forces and the 
1.8 million refugees generated in the last two 
years of fighting. 
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THREE PHASES 


The Forum study shows that the loyalty 
of these groups could be assured by conced- 
ing political powers to local leaders instead 
of the Saigon-appointed administrators who 
now hold sway. These leaders, it says, “hate 
the mandarins and army of Saigon just as 
much as they hate the Communists.” 

In its first phase, Ripon’s confederal strat- 
egy would offer guarantees of local auton- 
omy to non-Communist groups who main- 
tain internal order and report infiltrators. 
Sample measures include provincial and dis- 
trict elections, direct access to U.S. aid, use 
of ethnic languages in primary schools, local 
administration of land reform, local taxing 
powers, local control of police and militia. 
Such arrangements, the Ripon study shows, 
have already been promised in many areas 
and could be turned into formal agreements 
almost overnight. 

In its second phase, a confederal strategy 
offers the same framework to villages where 
Viet Cong and non-Communist leadership ex- 
ists. This, Ripon concludes, would divide the 
loyalty of many Viet Cong cadres from the 
Communist hierarchy. 

Ripon summarizes a number of scholarly 
and semi-official studies showing that many 
cadres are more concerned with their village 
role than with the ultimate Communist aim 
of winning the entire country. A framework 
enabling non-ideological cadres to keep their 
functions as village organizers in return fora 
cessation of anti-government activities would 
cripple the Viet Cong effort elsewhere in the 
country, it claims. Ripon concludes: “A 
confederal strategy would promote factional- 
ism in the Viet Cong and unity among non- 
Communists; the present policy does the 
reverse.” 

In its third phase, confederal bargaining 
would be extended to hard-core Viet Cong 
areas. It would offer Viet Cong leaders con- 
trol of their enclaves in the countryside as 
part of a national settlement. The Ripon 
study sees no hope for meaningful negotia- 
tions with the Viet Cong during the coming 
year because of U.S. elections and the lack of 
unity among non-Communist forces in South 
Vietnam. It calls instead for “piecemeal” and 
“local” negotiations to provide a basis for 
ultimate national negotiation. 


MILITARY MEASURES COORDINATED WITH 
POLITICAL AIMS 


Ripon charges that present military policies 
are wasting American lives because they are 
not coordinated with realistic political goals, 
It says that military planners have not come 
to grips with the true nature of the war. 
“Unlike World War II and unlike the Korean 
engagement, Vietnam is largely a counter- 
insurgency war.” Most of the enemy is al- 
ready within South Vietnam it says. Even if 
North Vietnam were bombed to rubble,” 
Ripon asserts, “the war in the South will 
continue.” It estimates that to root out 
Viet Cong cadres will require two million 
allied troops, American troops have not yet 
ventured south of the Mekong River, it says. 
If they do, the manpower requirements will 
skyrocket. 

Ripon asserts that present bombing policies 
also risk the loss of more American lives. It 
makes these points: 

Heavy “interdictory” bombing South of the 
18.5 parallel has failed to stop the North 
Vietnamese from paving a road, storing large 
quantities of supplies, and installing missiles 
in the A-Shau valley within South Vietnam, 
There is a real danger of invasion of the 
northern provinces of South Vietnam, and 
the military emphasis on bombing leaves us 
unprepared for this. Military spokesmen have 
not mentioned this failure to the public. 

Present punitive bombing of the Chinese 
railway into North Vietnam will ultimately 
bring the Chinese into the war. The railway 
line is not merely a supply line to Hanoi; it 
is also the only link between China’s Yun- 
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nan Province and the rest of China. A meas- 
ure of its importance to China is that the 
Chinese had 40,000 paramilitary technicians 
working on it before the most recent bomb- 
ings. Ripon charges that some within the 
administration don't care about Chinese in- 
tervention, since they are anxious to pre- 
empt China’s nuclear capacity. 

Heavy bombing of Haiphong will lead to 
a confrontation with the Russians who are 
committed to preserving the integrity of 
shipping to North Vietnam. 

All present policies, Ripon concludes, lead 
to a widening of the war “on the installment 
plan.” Even present patterns of refugee gen- 
eration threaten the creation of an addi- 
tional 4.5 million refugees in South Viet- 
nam during the next three years. These 
refugees will have to be supported by Amer- 
ican funds. 

Ripon charges that Vietnam is not worth 

sending millions of American troops to the 
Asian mainland to continue unrealistic pol- 
icies. It calls for a “hard decision” between 
countering invasion and countering insur- 
gency. Since the insurgency problem would 
require millions of men, Ripon opts for using 
present troops to defend areas which demon- 
strate allegiance to Saigon in a confederal 
framework. It calls for heavy de-emphasis on 
bombing north of the 18.5 parallel. “The up- 
per limit of the American commitment has 
already been exceeded. . An honorable 
approach can be found that will reduce 
American troop commitments in the long 
run.” 
“A confederal strategy,” it says, “is de- 
signed to reduce the American commitment 
in installments much as the present policy 
is destined to escalate it by installments.” 


INABILITY TO WAGE PEACE 


In the final section of its study Ripon re- 
views the long-range problems that have al- 
lowed our “misconceived policies” to go un- 
checked. The first of these is “an administra- 
tive imbalance between our ability to take 
military risks and our ability to take polit- 
ical risks.” The FORUM study charges that 
reforms in the Defense Department have 
given military planners a bureaucratic ad- 
vantage over the cluster of civilian agencies 
charged with economic and political ele- 
ments of foreign policy. As a result, “blind 
bureaucratic momentum” shifts policies in 
favor of solutions recommended by the De- 
fense Department. This explains why “Amer- 
ican policy can drift towards military solu- 
tions where political ones will suffice; Amer- 
ican youth can die because its elders lack de- 
cisive civilian leadership.” 

“It is meaningless for officials to talk of 
America’s desire for peace and for a ‘polit- 
ical solution’, so long as administrative 
means to implement these hopes are not 
known to exist,” the study says. It charges 
that there has been no public indication of 
contingency plans for a realistic settlement 
in Vietnam. 

CONGRESSIONAL WEAKNESS 

The Ripon study also shows that Congress 
has been unprepared to check the Executive 
Branch on Vietnam. “Congress has had 
neither the staff nor the machinery to assert 
its prerogatives in the making of Vietnam 
policy. Its right to be consulted has been 
compromised into a right to ratify . . . Con- 
gress’ right to know has been reduced to the 
right to be briefed.” 

The Ripon study says that President John- 
son has tended to exploit Congress’ weak- 
nesses by a style of “secrecy and silence.” 
It accuses him of relying on a “contrived 
atmosphere of crisis” and of blitzing Con- 
gress with questions, “the answers to which 
are predetermined by carefully controlled 
briefing.” 

REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITY 


Because of the weakness of Congress and 
` failure of the President to reform and co- 
ordinate civilian policy-making agencies, 
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Ripon charges that Vietnam policy is made 
by a “self-entrenching bureaucratic coalition 
that cannot be reformed from within.” It 
calls for partisan action by the Republican 
Party to correct the “fiasco” of American 
policy in Vietnam. 

Republicans, the Ripon study says, can 
grasp the realities of local politics in South 
Vietnam and need for checks and balances 
in Washington. It charges that “the best men 
and the best minds are not making this 
country’s foreign policy.” 

“In 1952,” it concludes, “the Republican 
Party demonstrated its ability to extricate 
the United States from a war on the Asian 
mainland. “The issue now is whether the 
American people think our present course in 
Vietnam is worth more deception, more re- 
sources, more lives. If they do not, there is 
an alternative.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the order of Friday, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, CLARK], for a period not to exceed 1 
hour. 


THE ABM DECISION—A $5 BILLION 
INVESTMENT IN AN INEFFECTIVE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today I 
desire to address the Senate on the deci- 
sion of the administration to deploy a 
so-called thin anti-ballistic-missile de- 
fense at a cost of $5 billion. 

I submit that from the evidence it is 
clear that this vastly expensive new 
weapons system essentially contributes 
nothing to this country’s security. I urge 
the administration to reconsider its de- 
cision, which I believe to be wrong on 
three counts—militarily, economically, 
and diplomatically. 

The best arguments against ABM de- 
ployment have been made by Secretary 
McNamara himself. The Secretary 
pointed out in his San Francisco speech 
that there is no ABM system which can 
be built—no matter how much we spend 
on it—which would not be, and I quote 
the Secretary’s own words, “ineffective 
against a sophisticated Soviet offense.” 
Even if we were to spend $40 billion or 
more on a so-called massive system, the 
resulting increase in our security against 
a Russian attack would be zero, accord- 
ing to the Secretary of Defense. The re- 
sult would be a waste of a great deal of 
money at a time when the war in Viet- 
nam is costing us $212 billion a month, 
when the President is asking for new 
taxes to offset a growing budget deficit, 
and our crucial domestic programs are 
being reduced to support the increases in 
the military budget. What would we get 
for our money? A very expensive flying 
“erector set” which the Russians could 
easily and cheaply overpower by increas- 
ing their offensive missile striking force. 

The argument that the so-called thin 
system is justified by the approaching 
threat of Chinese nuclear-tipped missiles 
simply does not hold up. We have the 
capacity to devastate China many times 
over if her leaders should be so foolish as 
to initiate a nuclear exchange with us, 
and the Chinese know that. That fact is 
at the heart of the deterrence policy 
which has guided American military 
strategy since the beginning of the nu- 
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clear age. Our strategy has been to deter 
a first strike against ourselves by mak- 
ing it plain to any would-be aggressor 
that our second strike against him would 
be utterly and horribly devastating. Is 
there anyone who seriously believes that 
the Chinese Government would not be 
effectively deterred by that prospect? 

I discussed this subject informally the 
other day with the President's scientific 
adviser, Dr. Hornig. After he said he 
agreed thoroughly that there was no 
point in building an antiballistic missile 
system against a possible Soviet threat— 
in other words, he agreed with Secretary 
McNamara—I said to him, Well, if it 
would not be any good against the Rus- 
sians, why do we need it against the 
Chinese?” “Well,” he said, “the only basis 
is that maybe the Chinese are more ir- 
rational than the Russians, and, of 
course,” he said, “that is not a scientific 
problem; that is a question of political 
judgment.” 

I think it is perfectly clear that practi- 
cally everybody except the military-in- 
dustrial complex, which would profit 
from the building of this system, is of 
the view that to build the system against 
the Chinese, realizing it is no good 
against Russia, just does not make any 
sense at all. I think there is no one who 
seriously believes that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment could be effectively deterred by 
an anti-ballistic-missile system. 

The second flaw in the argument is 
the assumption that a thin ABM system 
would be effective against the Chinese 
for any appreciable period of time. Even 
if it is conceded that a thin defense sys- 
tem would be effective against a Chinese 
offensive missile system which was still 
in its primitive stage, it is obvious that 
once the Chinese develop their rocket 
force beyond the primitive stage our 
ABM system will not be effective. If the 
Chinese get their rocket assembly lines 
going, and develop multiple warheads 
and penetration aids, they will be able to 
overwhelm our outmoded ABM system 
just as the Russians could overwhelm it 
today. 

How long would that take? Secretary 
McNamara pointed out that the Chinese 
are devoting very substantial resources 
to the development of both nuclear war- 
heads and missile delivery systems. Every 
time our experts have tried to predict the 
next advance in Chinese weapons devel- 
opment they have been wrong—the Chi- 
nese have moved faster than we ex- 
pected. No one can say how long the 
period will be between the time the Chi- 
nese deploy their first primitive system 
capable of threatening the United States, 
and the time they have developed a 
larger and more sophisticated system 
capable of overwhelming first our thin, 
$5 billion ABM system, and ultimately 
even a massive $40-plus billion system. 

The third fallacy in the logic is the as- 
sumption that even during the so-called 
“safe period” in Chinese nuclear develop- 
ment, we would be genuinely safe from a 
Chinese nuclear attack behind an ABM 
defense. There are many ways of launch- 
ing a nuclear attack that an ABM is help- 
less to deter. A Chinese submarine could 
perhaps deliver a low trajectory rocket 
which would sneak through our radar 
screen, just as the Israeli Air Force 
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sneaked through the Egyptian radar de- 
fenses. The Chinese could detonate a nu- 
clear bomb underwater near our west 
coast—again from a submarine, or even 
from a trading vessel—where the prevail- 
jing winds would sweep the cloud of dead- 
ly radioactivity ashore. Or, James Bond- 
ish as it sounds, miniature bombs could 
be hand-carried into our cities in suit- 
cases and detonated. If the Chinese are 
foolish enough to risk the total devasta- 
tion of their country by launching a 
rocket strike against us, what is keep- 
ing them from attacking us in any of 
these ways? The answer is obvious—de- 
terrence, effective deterrence of all forms 
of nuclear assault. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the 
proposed thin $5 billion system simply 
will not do the job which its proponents 
say it will do. That, of course, is bad 
enough—squandering $5 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money on a useless system is 
no light matter. But the problem is worse 
than this. For there is, as Secretary Mc- 
Namara said, a “mad momentum in- 
trinsic to the development of all new nu- 
clear weaponry.” That mad momentum, 
generated in part by the decision to go 
ahead with the deployment of a thin 
system, is already gathering force, as the 
Secretary foresaw, and as indeed I 
warned him in a letter I wrote to him on 
June 15, 1967, in which I said: 

As a practicing politician, I would like to 
comment on this proposition that the United 
States should build and deploy a “light” ABM 
defense. In my own view, I see no way of hold- 
ing back pressure for a full or “heavy” ABM 
defense once a “light” system has been in- 
stalled, 


There is plentiful evidence that the 
curtain has already gone up on this new 
tragedy. We are only now in act I, with 
the squandering of $5 billion, the equiva- 
lent of 1 million jobs under the emer- 
gency employment program which I 
sponsored and which was approved by 
the full Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. How long will it be be- 
fore we see $40 or $50 or $60 billion go 
down the drain in an orgy of misguided 
spending? 

The most painful costs, however, can- 
not be counted in dollars. They are the 
diplomatic costs—the resulting increase 
in tensions between the United States 
and the Soviet Union which this. new 
escalation of the arms race is bound to 
provoke. As Victor Zorza pointed out not 
long ago in the Washington Post, the 
most likely effect of our decision to be- 
gin ABM deployment will be the 
strengthening of the hard-liners in the 
Kremlin in their continuing see-saw 
battle with the more peace-oriented ele- 
ments in the Soviet leadership. 

This decision will not spur the Rus- 
sians to come to agreement on limiting 
defensive and offensive missiles. It is far 
more likely to jeopardize the pending 
talks and crush the hopes for an arms 
control agreement which were generated 
by the Glassboro conference. 

The only gainers from our action will 
be the members of the political, military- 
industrial complex on both sides—in the 
Soviet Union, and in this country. The 
Russian generals, their allies in the Com- 
munist Party, and the men who direct 
the Soviet defense industry will gain 
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status and prestige at the expense of 
their colleagues. Their counterparts in 
the United States will have something 
more tangible to show—fantastic profits 
for the contractors, and new stars on the 
shoulders and stripes on the sleeves of 
the military men who will be in charge 
of the program. 

The story is in the stock market re- 
ports for anyone who is interested to see. 
Where is the ABM money going to go? 
Raytheon, up 4% to 91% on Monday, 
September 18, the day of the McNamara 
speech. Aerojet General, up 454 to 33% 
on the same day. Strong rising trends 
have been just as visible in other major 
ABM contractors—Thiokol, Martin Mar- 
ietta, and Sperry Rand. The vast new de- 
fense pork lunch-wagon—maybe the big- 
gest ever—has begun to roll, and the in- 
vestors on the stock market know it. 

Who are the losers? All of us, everyone, 
and particularly those who will be hard- 
est hit by the fact that money that 
should be going into the effort to rebuild 
our cities and heal the wounds in our 
society—or possibly, if you take a more 
conservative point of view, to provide the 
funds which will make a tax increase un- 
necessary; or, indeed, to provide the 
funds which, in the long run, might make 
further tax decreases possible—is being 
drained off to build Armageddon instead. 
Americans who will be deprived of a 
chance to get an adequate education, 
necessary health care, a decent place to 
live, a chance for a job—for lack of 
funds, they will be the biggest losers. 

Those higher up the income ladder 
will be losers because of the increased 
taxes which they will have to pay, or 
through the failure to receive the tax 
decrease to which they might otherwise 
be entitled. But the real, ultimate losers 
are every man, woman, and child on this 
planet whose lives are menaced by the 
threat of nuclear war, and whose only 
hope for genuine security lies in the 
amelioration of tensions between the 
great nuclear powers and the negotia- 
tion of effective agreements to halt the 
madness of the arms race and turn man- 
kind toward the path to peace. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to my 
friend from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I have 
very little to add to what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has said, other than 
to tell him how much I appreciate not 
only the courage, but beyond that, the 
commonsense, that he demonstrates here 
today; because he has taken on one of 
the most wasteful and, in my judgment, 
most dangerous proposals that have 
been suggested in a long time. I quite 
agree with him when he says that, far 
from adding to our security and to the 
chances for stability between the great 
powers, the introduction of the so-called 
ABM system really adds another dan- 
gerous new dimension that threatens 
both our security and the peace of the 
world. 

One of the things that has puzzled me 
most about this whole discussion as- 
sociated with the ABM is the seeming 
paradox between the devastating case 
that the Secretary of Defense has built 
against just such a system over the last 
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few years, having added to it as recently 
as January 25 of this year in his state- 
ment before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on defense appropriations, 
and the rather strange endorsement of 
such a proposal the Secretary made in 
his speech at San Francisco. 

I believe if one looks at that speech 
carefully, 90 percent of it is a devastat- 
ing, and, I think, unanswerable argu- 
ment against the ABM system. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield 
briefly, I thoroughly agree with him. My 
heart bleeds for Secretary McNamara, 
who, as I think anybody who intelli- 
gently reads his speech must see, is doing 
what he is told to do, despite the fact that 
his convictions are otherwise. 

The argument that we are building 
this ABM system against an anticipated 
Chinese attack is completely lacking in 
conviction, as far as Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s feelings come through his 
actual words. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Would the Senator 
agree that the senior editor of Newsweek 
magazine, Mr. Edwin Diamond, describes 
well, in the October 2, 1967, issue of that 
magazine, wliat has happened in ex- 
plaining this paradoxical situation with 
reference to our Secretary of Defense? 
He also refers to a column by Mr. James 
Reston of the New York Times. 

Mr. President, I would like to read a 
couple of paragraphs if the Senator 
would yield further. 

Mr. CLARK. I would be happy to have 
the article made part of the Recorp. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the editorial entitled, “The Grand Il- 
lusion,” to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GRAND ILLUSION 
(By Edwin Diamond) 

Secretary McNamara’s decision to go ahead 
with an anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) system 
is based on a set of brilliantly reasoned, 
highly sophisticated, and strongly persuasive 
arguments. But the decision is wrong, and 
the consequences of this error will burden 
every American for years to come. 

Instead of strengthening the national se- 
curity, the ABM decision may well under- 
mine it, for it upsets the present delicate 
balance of nuclear terror based on the twin 
implicit assumptions of a strong (four-to- 
one) but not overwhelming U.S. offensive 
missile superiority and a modest Soviet de- 
fensive advantage. Worse, the ABM move sig- 
nals another dangerous upward spiral in the 
nuclear-arms race which may lead to a re- 
newed drive by both the U.S. and Soviet 
Union to add new offensive weapons to the 
overkill arsenals each already possesses. Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric, McNamara’s own former 
Deputy Defense Secretary, fears the ABM 
means a U.S. global strategy based more on 
conflict than accommodation. The go-ahead, 
he said, “is certainly a move in the wrong 
direction.” 

Let’s put these abstractions in concrete 
terms—and concrete is exactly where we are 
now heading. At the very least, this new 
nuclear escalation means the expenditure of 
untold billions in exchange for a wholly il- 
lusory security blanket. Whether the U.S. 
spends $4 to $5 billion for the “thin” ABM 
system to guard its Minuteman strike force, 
or $40 billion for the “thickening” of the 
blanket to protect major American cities, or 
$400 billion to protect smaller cities, the end 
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result will be the same: all of us will still 
be 30 minutes away from nuclear annihila- 
tion. 

MOLE SOCIETY 

Indeed, with the ABM escalation, the pos- 
sibility of this supposedly “unthinkable” 
missile Armageddon is greater, not smaller. 
All of us have now been propelled by the 
logic of nuclear events that McNamara grasps 
so well toward the next era of the atomic 
age—the mole society where the cities and 
civilians of the 1980s may have to burrow 
underground to join the concrete Minute- 
man silos sunk in the 1960s and the sub- 
terranean ABM control centers built in the 
1970s. 

Unlikely, you will say; right out of some 
science-fiction paperback. But who would 
have believed, ten years ago, at the time of 
Sputnik 1 and the “missile gap,” that the 
U.S. within five years would possess the nu- 
clear missiles to destroy the Soviet society 
and population five times over? 

What evidence have I that McNamara— 
one of the most brilliant and dedicated 
minds in the nation—is wrong about the 
ABM? What proof is there that the U.S. has 
embarked on a dangerous new course? The 
evidence is abundant. Precisely because Mc- 
Namara has such a firm grasp of the com- 
plexities of the age, he himself has supplied 
some of the best arguments against the ABM 
and a new arms race, In fact, if an analyst 
were to overlay McNamara’s speech with one 
of the cryptologist’s sheets that cover some 

phs while revealing others, the case 
for the present stabilized strategic situation 
would become compelling. 


ACTION-REACTION 


First of all, as McNamara makes clear, the 
U.S. now has “a numerical superiority over 
the Soviet Union in reliable, accurate and 
effective warheads [that] is both greater 
than we had originally planned, and is in 
fact more than we require.” This, to use the 
blunt term, is what overkill means, And over- 
kill, to be blunt again, is the legacy of po- 
litically motivated “missile-gap” cries of the 
late 1950s. The panic button was pushed in 
the U.S. and a real missile gap did eventually 
materialize. But as McNamara points out in 
his speech, this gap favors the U.S. At present 
the U.S. has 2,200 strategic nuclear weapons 
in readiness against 700 for the U.S.S.R. The 
Russian response to this U.S. superiority has 
been to concede an offensive disparity. In 
effect the Soviet Union acknowledged that 
the richness and ingenuity of American tech- 
nology could not be matched, But it began 
an ABM system—the Russian military has 
been traditionally defense minded—as part 
of what McNamara calls the “action- 
reaction” of the arms race. 

McNamara has been conspicuously un- 
worried by this deployment. As he explains 
it, the offense always has an advantage over 
the defense and any ABM system “can rather 
obviously be defeated by an enemy simply 
sending over more offensive warheads, or 
dummy warheads, than there are defensive 
missiles capable of disposing of them.” 

The logic of the situation calls for one of 
the superpowers to forego the next turn in 
the vicious cycle of action-reaction. A Soviet 
McNamara—they have their sophisticated 
strategists and their war gamesmen, too— 
might argue that the Soviet ABM deploy- 
ment represented a limited and measured re- 
sponse to U.S. superiority, a move intended 
to assure Russian second-strike capability 
and thus make the Soviet deterrent credible. 
Why not leave the arms race in this trade- 
off situation? Why upset the fearfully deli- 
cate balance of terror with a U.S. ABM 
system? 

McNamara’s answer last week was: because 
of the looming Chinese nuclear-missile threat 
of the 1970s. The proposed U.S. ABM system, 
in McNamara’s words, is “Chinese-oriented,” 
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cessors from an attack on the U.S. It is at this 
point that McNamara’s computer logic breaks 
down. 

MAD ADVENTURE 


First, if Peking is suicidally mad enough 
to mount an attack on a country possessing 
200 times more nuclear power than it has, 
then no amount of objective reality in the 
form of an American ABM barrier can dis- 
suade the Chinese from their insanity. If the 
Chinese are bent on nuclear genocide, they 
could smuggle an atomic bomb into San 
Francisco harbor aboard a freighter and 
detonate it. No ABM system can protect 
against such mad adventures. 

Second, the Soviet Union can also argue 
that its ABM is “Chinese-oriented,” and 
merely a matter of insurance against an ir- 
rational attack by a country that shares an 
uneasy border with Russia and is violently 
hostile to it. After all, the same madness that 
might lead the Chinese to attack the U.S. 
might also push Mao over the brink with the 
Russians. Would we believe the Russians if 
they said, “It’s the Chinese we are worried 
about—ignore our ABM”? Yet we expect 
them to believe our ABM is China-oriented. 

The truth is the ABM decision was dictated 
not by strategy but by politics. Computer 
logic breaks down because men aren't com- 
puters; they are imperfect beings shaped by 
history and emotion as well as reason. There 
are really two McNamaras. One McNamara 
coolly attempts to manage the arms race 
by force of argument and intellect. He even 
on occasion does the Russians’ thinking for 
them, patiently elucidating the nuclear 
strategic options available and their conse- 
quences in speeches and in briefings held for 
the press, but aimed at Moscow. The second 
McNamara is an American, a patriot and a 
member of the Johnson Administration (just 
as his opposite in the Kremlin is a Russian, 
a patriot, and a member of the Communist 
Party). 

It is well known in Washington that Sec- 
retary McNamara for months has opposed 
deployment of the ABM system despite the 
urgings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of Demo- 
cratic hawks and of Republicans sensing a 
hot campaign issue for 1968. As James Reston 
suggested last week, the ABM system 
launched by McNamara is not aimed at 
blocking the Chinese or even the Russians, 
but the Republicans. By acceding now to the 
clamor, McNamara has blunted the GOP 
charge that he is “indifferent” to the defense 
of the American people. 

GOOD GUYS 

Yet, isn’t the U.S. asking—a bit illogical- 
ly—the Soviet McNamara to be indifferent 
to the defense of his people? More funda- 
mentally, isn't the U.S. saying—also a bit 
illogically—that when it comes to the 
crunch, two standards apply: we are the 
good guys and would never attack first; you 
are the bad guys and you might attack first, 
and that is why we must have a four-to-one 
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(at least)—and a lead in whatever else we 
decide to build. 

Last week was the time for patience and 
courage—-patience to lecture the Russians 
once again on the reasons behind the emi- 
nently equitable U.S. plan to put a freeze on 
all missiles, offensive and defensive; courage, 
in the words of former Kennedy science ad- 
viser Jerome Wiesner, to run the risks of de- 
escalation instead of the risks of new escala- 
tion; and patience and courage to explain 
to the American people, even in a pre-elec- 
tion year, why the ABM is not good for their 
security. 

Instead, Washington gave us the ABM. 
By some curious alchemy, the Administra- 
tion has convinced itself that the thin ABM 
system doesn’t really change the balance of 
terror: only a thick system would do that. 
But thin leads to thick. It is all like that 
celebrated biology experiment: a frog is 


designed to deter Chairman Mao or his suc- . placed in a tank of water; daily the tempera- 
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ture is increased one degree; the frog exists 
as always—until one more degree the 
water boils . . . the frog dies. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr, President, read- 
ing from Mr. Diamond's editorial in the 
issue of Newsweek magazine of October 
2, he has this to say: 

The truth is the ABM decision was dictated 
not by strategy, but by politics. 


Mr. CLARK. That is entirely correct, 
in my opinion, and it is bad politics, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Diamond goes 
on to say: 

It is well known in Washington that Sec- 
retary McNamara for months has opposed 
deployment of the ABM system despite the 
urgings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of Demo- 
cratic hawks and of Republicans sensing a 
hot campaign issue for 1968. As James Reston 
suggested last week, the ABM system 
launched by McNamara is not aimed at 
blocking the Chinese or even the Russians, 
but the Republicans. 


If that is true, it seems to me to be 
a rather expensive campaign expend- 
iture, to spend $5 billion, to try to de- 
fend our party against political charges 
apparently next November. 

It seems to me that, instead of evalu- 
ating this issue in terms of what it may 
or may not do to our chances in the 
next election, we ought to be more con- 
cerned about the security of our coun- 
try, and the peace of the world and 
our economy at a time when it is already 
strained. 

Mr. CLARK. I thoroughly agree. I 
think that if a man from Mars with 
some sort of a sense of intelligence were 
to come here and look at what is happen- 
ing in this country, he would think hu- 
man beings here were going mad when 
we talk about building an anti-ballistic- 
missile system of this kind to compound 
the already frightening arms race. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp certain excerpts from the 
testimony of Secretary McNamara on 
January 25, 1967. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS HEARINGS, 
JANUARY 25, 1967 

Secretary of Defense McNamara, on cost: 
“In this connection, it is worth noting that 
had we produced and deployed the NIKE- 
ZEUS system proposed by the Army in 1959 
at an estimated cost of $13 to $14 billion, 
most of it would have had to be torn out 
and replaced, almost before it became opera- 
tional, by the new missiles and radars of the 
NIKE-X system. By the same token, other 
technological developments in offensive 
forces over the next seven years may make 
obsolete or drastically degrade the NIKE-X 
system as presently envisioned ... (page 
57). 

“Even before the systems became opera- 
tional, pressures would mount for their 
expansion at a cost of still additional billions. 
The unprotected, or relatively unprotected, 
areas of the United States would claim that 
their tax dollars were being diverted to pro- 
tect New York and Washington while they 
were left naked. And critics would point out 
that our strategic offensive force is premised 
on a much larger Soviet threat (the ‘possible’, 
not the ‘probable’ threat); they would con- 
clude that the same principles should be 


applied to our strategic defensive forces. For 
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these and other reasons, I believe that, once 
started, an ABM system deployed with the 
objective of protecting the United States 
against the Soviet Union would require an 
expenditure on the order of $40 billion over 
a 10-year period. (footnote, page 232). 

„. . . if you put these around (deleted) 
cities, the Soviet planners are going to re- 
target their weapons to all the other cities, 
because there is no sense wasting weapons on 
(deleted) if you have got all the rest un- 
protected. . And the danger to the other 
cities that aren't protected is increased by 
the fact that we protect (deleted) and make 
them less vulnerable and therefore less 
desirable targets. And that new factor is in 
addition to the fact that they just have no 
protection to begin with.” (page 253). 

Secretary McNamara; on Soviet reaction: 
“It is the virtual certainty that the Soviets 
will act to maintain their deterrent which 
casts such grave doubts on the advisability 
of our deploying the NIKE-X system for the 
protection of our cities against the kind of 
heavy, sophisticated missile attack they 
could launch in the 1970s. In all probabil- 
ity, all we would accomplish would be to 
increase greatly both their defense expend- 
itures and ours without any gain in real 
security to either side.” (Page 59). 

Senator Dominick. I just want to be sure, 
Mr. Secretary, that I understand this. What 
you are saying in this first column is that 
the Soviets are technically capable of com- 
pletely offsetting a NIKE-ZEUS system so 
that it wouldn't be worth much by the time 
it was installed. 

Secretary McNamara. Yes, that’s true. 
They could both technically and financially, 
because the financial cost of doing this is 
not in any way beyond their budgetary 
limits, and not disproportionate to our cost 
of having put in the defense system. (Page 
238). 

U.S. Reaction to Soviet ABM: Arms race: 
“Although we believe the strategic missile 
programs now proposed will be adequate to 
meet the threat, even if the Soviet Union 
were to carry out a full-scale deployment of 
an ABM system and develop more effective 
ICBM’s, we are making a very comprehensive 
study of a new long-range missile system. 
(page 241). 

„I have not alluded in the statement 
to the arms race, although it would definite- 
ly escalate, in my opinion, at great cost and 
no real gain to either side. We are already 
reacting to their ABM.” (Page 252, respond- 
ing to question by Chairman Russell) 

McNamara on ABM defense against China: 
“It is not clear that we need an ABM de- 
fense against China. In any event, the lead 
time for deployment of a significant Chinese 
offensive force ts longer than that required 
for U.S. ABM deployment; therefore, the de- 
cision for the latter need not be made now.” 
(Page 60). 


Mr. McGOVERN. I will now read into 
the Recor two or three paragraphs 
from that testimony. 

‘The Secretary had this to say: 

In this connection, it is worth noting that 
had we produced and deployed the Nike-Zeus 

proposed by the Army in 1959 at an 
estimated cost of $13 to $14 billion, most 
of it would have had to be torn out and 
replaced, almost before it became operation- 
al, by the new missiles and radars of the 
NIKE-X system. By the same token, other 
technological developments in offensive 
forces over the next seven years may make 
obsolete or drastically degrade the NIKE-X 
system as presently envisioned .... (page 
57). 


The Secretary then makes some other 
interesting points that, to me, are very 
conflicting. 

He said: 
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Even before the systems became operation- 
al, pressures would mount for their expan- 
sion at a cost of still additional billions. The 
unprotected, or relatively unprotected, areas 
‘of the United States would claim that their 


Mr. CLARK. The original argument 
included the suggestion that first 25 and 
then 50 of our cities would be protected 
by the antiballistic missile system con- 
sisting of the peripheral defense called 
Spartan, and the spot defense which is 
called Sprint. The Pentagon was pres- 
sured to make the choice of what cities 
should be selected, and they did issue a 
list of 25 cities, and then a list of 50 
cities. 

I was a little concerned at the inade- 
quate protection going to some of the 
cities in my home State of Pennsylvania. 
High up on the list was Charleston, S.C., 
a city with a population in the neigh- 
borhood of 83,000. 

It was suggested by me—and I was 
taken to task by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] for the sug- 
gestion—that perhaps the Pentagon just 
might have been infiuenced in choosing 
Charleston, S.C., by the fact that the 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee lives in that area. 

I am not imputing motives to anyone. 
But can one think of the result of the 
Pentagon being involved in selecting par- 
ticular cities for defense as opposed to 
letting it be done by the political agents, 
the President and the Congress, and can 
anyone think of what chances he would 
have to get elected in his own district or 
State if he did not insist that every city 
be included in the area? It would run 
the cost up overnight because of the 
— situation I have been talking 
about. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Secretary McNa- 
oo in testifying before the committee 

d: 

For these and other reasons, I believe that, 
once started, an ABM system deployed with 
the objective of protecting the United States 
against the Soviet Union would require an 
expenditure on the order of $40 billion over 
a 10-year period. (footnote, page 232) 


I can assure the Senator that every 
Senator would feel the same way. If my 
State were to be left out of a defensive 
system, I would feel obligated to do 
everything I possibly could to have it 
included. 

I would not have any great confidence 
in the ability of the system to protect 
anybody, but nevertheless with the kind 
of emotional insecurity that exists, even 
if there were only some outside chance 
that we might hit one of these incoming 
missiles, one would want to make every 
effort to have his State included. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I point out 
what I have pointed out before on the 
floor of the Senate, and what I think is 
worth repeating. 

In the hearings on the antiballistic 
missile system conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, on which sub- 
committee I serve—and originally in ex- 
ecutive session, but later the classifica- 
tion was removed so that it is now public 
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information—all of our experts testified 
that we could destroy Moscow tomorrow 
despite its much vaunted antiballistic 
missile system, and that Moscow could 
destroy us the day after tomorrow— 
Washington, New York—pick the city or 
State. The experts were all of the view 
that our system would be utterly ineffec- 
tive even if it were built, because the 
technology, which I will not attempt to 
describe in detail, requires that the in- 
coming missile be identified by radar 
long enough before it reaches its target 
to enable the antiballistic missile to go 
up and intercept it in outer space, or pos- 
sibly very high in space. This cannot be 
done because the effect of knocking down 
the first missile is to obfuscate the radar 
so that it cannot identify the oncoming 
second or third attacking missile. 

Even if that were not true, there are 
so many devices by which the effective- 
ness of radar can be destroyed by an ade- 
quate offense which is aware of the prob- 
lem, that the chances of the second, 
third, or fourth missile not getting 
through to its target are almost minimal. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I know that the Sen- 
ator, who is an expert, which I am not, 
has pointed out on the floor of the Sen- 
ate a good many times how much more 
economical it would be to increase our 
offensive power. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, this is Secre- 
tary MeNamara's deeply held opinion, 
and he has been overruled. 

Mr. McGOVERN. A good many of our 
armament experts have pointed out over 
the years that they hope the Soviets 
would build an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem because they would be wasting their 
money when, by a much smaller expendi- 
ture, we could overwhelm that system. 

Presumably, it would work the same 
way for the other side. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I would like to read 
into the Recor one other paragraph 
from the article by Mr. Diamond. With 
reference to the argument that it is not 
directed against the Soviets, but against 
the Chinese, Mr. Diamond has this to 
say: 

If Peking is suicidally mad enough to 
mount an attack on a country possessing 200 
times more nuclear power than it has, then 
no amount of objective reality in the form 
of an American ABM barrier can dissuade 
the Chinese from their insanity. If the Chi- 
nese are bent on nuclear genocide, they 
could smuggle an atomic bomb into San 
Francisco Harbor aboard a freighter and 
detonate it. No ABM system can protect us 
against such mad adventures. 


It seems to me, considering the state 
of the Chinese economy today and their 
missile development, that even if they 
did have such an insane notion as at- 
tacking the United States, that would 
be the form it would take, using a ship 
or perhaps smuggling it into the coun- 
try in various ways and exploding it in 
one of our or one of our in- 
ternal cities, rather than relying on 
shooting missiles, a field in which we 
clearly have the superiority. 

Again, I thank the Senator for his ex- 
cellent statement today. I agree with 
every word, and I hope that somehow the 
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wisdom of his remarks will be heard and 
felt in the executive branch. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from South Dakota, for his sup- 
port, which I certainly welcome. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. HART]. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I, too, thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for 
speaking as he has this morning. I do 
not know what the odds are that he will 
be listened to or that those of us who 
say “amen” to him will be heard. 

Mr. CLARK. We will hope for the 
best. 

Mr. HART. I hope we are not perform- 
ing a useless function here this morn- 
ing, because I sense that nothing more 
important will be discussed today, to- 
morrow, or any week than the point that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania seeks to 
call to our attention. I thank him for do- 
ing it. 

The Senator from South Dakota made 
an important point. As I understand it, 
the offense outraces the defense all the 
time. 

Mr. CLARK. This has been the case 
ever since the development of—well, I 
suppose before the development of atomic 
energy. I am sure I need not remind the 
Senator of the Maginot line in World 
War II. 

I believe the Senator is clearly correct. 

Mr. HART. My reason for underscor- 
ing this aspect of the matter is in antici- 
pation of a reply that will be made to 
us by our critics, those who support the 
program that we are criticizing now. 
They will say, “So what? When gun- 
powder was developed, it outmoded the 
bow and arrow,” but our critics will 
argue, it was known something would 
come along more effective than gun- 
powder, Did it follow that we should not 
have armed ourselves against those who 
used bows and arrows? 

The point we are trying to make is 
that some major power at some point in 
today’s devices of destruction must say, 
“Let’s stop.” 

Mr. CLARK. “Let’s stop and turn 
around and deaccelerate this mad arms 
race.” 

Mr. HART. Exactly. I hope sight is 
not lost of this point in reaction to our 
discussion this morning. 

Those who propose the limited system 
and those who stand here this morning 
critical of it speak in an effort—and it 
is sincerely entertained, I know—to save 
lives. Those who want to put up this 
screen advocate it because, as they say, 
it will frighten the Chinese, or some- 
thing, or it will reassure Paris, or it will 
undercut De Gaulle and reassure Berlin. 
Many nuances are put into this matter. 

Those of us who criticize it say that 
if we do not stop at this point, how 
can we look forward to any kind of con- 
structive arms control discussion? If we 
have 200 times—or whatever it is—more 
offensive power in these weapons than 
China, and if we put up this limited 
screen, when can we in logic look to the 
Kremlin to stand still? Our actions be- 
lie the fact that we want them to sit 
down and talk about turning down the 
heat in the interest of saving lives. 

This is perhaps the most important 
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point the Senator from Pennsylvania 
seeks to make this morning. 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted that the 
Senator from Michigan has put his finger 
on that point. I agree with him that it 
is very important, indeed. 

Mr. HART. I heard a wise man com- 
ment that logic cries out against this 
limited system; that politics cries out for 
it; that there is no basis in logic for doing 
it, and there is no political justification 
for avoiding it. If we take that approach 
to all our problems, we will be in the 
kind of deep trouble the Senator from 
Pennsylvania cautions us against. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator would agree with me that this 
is not as politically wise as superficially 
it might appear. 

Four or five billion dollars would be 
taken out of the economy to build this 
utterly useless antiballistic missile sys- 
tem, and that amount would be added to 
a contemplated deficit of $30 billion for 
the current year. We are unable to de- 
vote the resources essential to remedy 
the plight of our cities and even to stop 
the riots, if we wish to take that limited 
point of view, and more and more people 
are beginning to appreciate this fact. 
Therefore, the primitive suggestion—I 
call it primitive advisedly—that the ex- 
penditure of this money is good politics 
just does not stand up. 

I may well be running for reelection 
in Pennsylvania next year. I do not know 
whether or not I will. I certainly would 
not have the slightest hesitation in vigor- 
ously opposing, during the course of my 
campaign, the expenditure of this money 
for such a useless purpose. I have suf- 
ficient confidence in the commonsense 
of the people of my Commonwealth to 
believe that would be the better side of 
the political argument. 

Mr. HART. I hope that others will con- 
sider the point that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has made and reject, or at 
least question, the assumption that it is 
good politics to put up this limited 
screen. 

I rise to protest the program not in 
the belief that I am doing something 
heroic. I share the notion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that there may be 
no political danger in standing on the 
floor of the Senate and saying that this 
program does not make sense. Many peo- 
ple believe it does not make sense, but 
do not say so. 

Mr. CLARK. Those people, in my judg- 
ment, vastly underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the average American voter. 

Mr. HART. I believe that the average 
American voter will, in his decision a 
year from now, include this action in 
the agenda that he will be ticking off. 
He knows that we have this morning the 
power to incinerate most of China. He 
knows that the Chinese leadership knows 
that too, The Chinese leadership will be 
responsible or irresponsible, and the set- 
ting up of a limited screen will not con- 
tribute to their degreee of responsibility 
7 cents’ worth. 

But it will cost us $5 billion to start 
with, and on a bookkeeping basis alone, 
that makes no sense at all. The Russians 
put up ABM screens around several of 
their cities. The United States would now 
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put up a thin screen to protect, it is 
said, against China in the next few 
years. On it goes with each step calling 
forth greater and newer offensive weap- 
on development, outmoding the screens, 
calling for still more screens. The way to 
save lives is by turning down, not up, 
and this moment in arms control negoti- 
ations calls for us to turn down—or at 
least not turn up—this ABM screen. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct, 
I certainly welcome his support. 

Mr, President, the press in many areas 
has been quite incisive in its analysis of 
the futility and, indeed, the folly of the 
decision to deploy an antiballistic mis- 
sile system. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks a number of press articles 
relating to this subject. They are as fol- 
lows: 

The first is an article entitled Allies 
Foresee New Danger. Europe Suspects 
Thin ABM Is Step to Massive System,” 
written by Murrey Marder, the well- 
known news analyst, and published in 
the Washington Post for today, October 
9, 1967. 

Second, an editorial entitled Genie 
Out of the Bottle,” published in the New 
York Times of September 20, 1967. The 
editorial takes the position that the de- 
cision is unsound. 

Third, an editorial entitled The 
Wrong Race,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of September 19, 1967. The 
editorial quotes Secretary of Defense 
McNamara as saying: 

There is a kind of mad momentum intrin- 
sic to the development of all new nuclear 
weaponry. 


Fourth, an article entitled “In the Na- 
tion: A Nightmare Debate,” written by 
Tom Wicker, and published in the New 
York Times of September 19, 1967. 

Fifth, an editorial entitled “An Omi- 
nous Decision,” published in the Provi- 
dence Journal of September 20, 1967. 

Sixth, an article entitled “A Defense 
Policy and New Dangers,” written by 
Adam Yarmolinsky, and published in 
the Washington Post of September 28, 
1967. Mr. Yarmolinsky was formerly spe- 
cial assistant to Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara and is currently a 
professor of law at Harvard University. 

Seventh, an article entitled “State of 
Affairs,” written by Clayton Fritchey, 
and released on September 25, 1967, by 
the syndicate which publishes Mr. 
Fritchey’s able column. 

Eighth, an article entitled “New Soviet 
Crisis Seen Over U.S. Missile Plan,” writ- 
ten by Victor Zorza, who writes for the 
Manchester Guardian. The article is the 
first in a series and was reprinted in the 
Washington Post of September 20, 1967. 

Ninth, an article published in the New 
Yorker magazine of September 30, 1967. 
It is the first item in the column, The 
Talk of the Town, which is always at the 
front of that brilliant weekly. 

Mr. President, I believe that these 
statements of the press represent the 
most intelligent public reaction to this 
decision. I hope that they will be read 
most carefully by all readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1967] 


ALLIES FORESEE New DANGER—EUROPE SUS- 
PECTS THIN ABM Is STEP TO Massive SYS- 
TEM 

(By Murrey Marder) 

A rumble of suspicion is spreading in West- 
ern Europe about the intentions behind the 
“light” anti-missile system announced by 
the United States last month. 

Defense Robert S. McNamara, in 
unveiling the $5 billion project on Sept. 18, 
stressed that it was solely designed “to deter 
China from nuclear blackmail.” A McNamara 
deputy, Assistant Secretary Paul C. Warnke, 
on Friday publicly underscored that limited 
objective. 

Many European experts (and some Ameri- 
can specialists as well) suspect, however, 
that the limited “China-oriented” anti-bal- 
listic missile plan is the first step toward 
what the Johnson Administration adamantly 
insists ït is not: 

An ultimate, massive ABM system to try 
to ward off danger of a Soviet missile attack, 
matched by an equally massive Russian de- 
ployment to protect Soviet territory. 

It is McNamara’s determined desire, which 
Warnke reiterated for the Johnson Adminis- 
tration, to avoid that kind of an outcome 
by getting Soviet agreement to limit a mis- 
sile race spiral. But the skeptics maintain 
that the U.S. foot has now joined the Soviet 
foot on the escalatar. 

The suspicion in Europe and elsewhere 
about the end result is not directed so much 
at MeNamara's or the Administration's de- 
sires or objectives, but at their ability to 
accomplish them, 

Despite Administration denials, the skep- 
tics attribute the US. decision to launch a 
limited ABM system to internal political- 
military-industrial pressures in the United 
States, rather than to planned defense ob- 


two superpowers. They fear that Western 
Europe may be exposed to new danger as the 
United States and the Soviet Union mutually 


affect 3 iabe. Moreover, they have oppor- 
do so by footdragging on some- 
thing that the superpowers want —the pend- 
ing treaty to ban the spread of muclear 
weapons, 

EFFECTIVENESS OF SYSTEMS 


the relatively few Europeans who 
to grips with the anti-missile 
problem are divided on the effectiveness of 
ABM systems and their impact on Europe. 


for Washington par- 
ticularly and for the North Atlantic Alliance. 

At Ankara, Turkey, in a Sept. 28-29 meet- 
ing of the seven-nation Allied Nuclear Plan- 
ning Group, McNamara succeeded in mollify- 
ing Western defense ministers about the 
American decision of Sept. 18 to deploy a 
“light” ABM system. It was sprung upon 
them with short notice, and no consultation, 
even though Britain had been scheduled 
since April to report at the meeting on the 
ramifications of a possible anti-missile sys- 
tem for Western Europe. 

Once . McNamara’s dazzling style of 
showering statistics and rationales on skep- 
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tics apparently was effective. But past per- 
formance shows that this technique often 
only suppresses doubt, without eliminating 
tt. There are some indications that a morn- 
ing after” reaction already is developing. 

Inquiries by The Washington Post in 
Western European capitals show there is 
widespread belief that political factors pro- 
duced the U.S. decision of Sept. 18 for a 
limited ABM deployment. 

SUSPICION AROUSED 

‘This conviction, in turn, has aroused Eu- 
Topean suspicion that political and “mili- 
tary-industrial” forces inside the United 
States will, in turn, push it into massive 
ABM deployment, over MeNamara's opposi- 
tion, if mecessary. McNamara has insisted 
that the result would be only a mutually- 
offsetting expenditure of about $40 billion 
each for the Soviet Union and the United 
States, without any gain in security, be- 
cause each nation’s offense could penetrate 
the other's defense. 

According to American sources, the politi- 
cal suspicion is correct so far as the timing 
of the Johnson Administration's Sept. 18 
decision was concerned. ‘The Administration, 
inevitably, has denied that politics influ- 
enced its decision in any way. 

The United States, in the absence of So- 
‘viet readiness to begin talks on limiting 
nuclear missilery, was originally headed, ac- 


President Johnson, however, confronted 
with soaring Congressional opposition on 
all fronts, suddenly accelerated the ABM 
timetable in an effort to ease the political 
pressures upon him, according to informed 
sources, 

‘HEARINGS PLANNED 

Among the President's typically multiple 
objectives, it is said, was a desire to out- 
Hank zealous pro-ABM forces in hearings 
planned by Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D- 
Wash.), plus an attempt to solicit support 
for the President's stymied tax increase pro- 
posal from pro-ABM members of Congress. 

The ABM announcement was geared to 
help counter charges from hawks on Viet- 
mam policy that the administration addi- 
‘tionally was risking the Nation's defenses 
by avoiding any ABM deployment. 

A blanket denial that any “Outside and 
unrelated pressures” influenced the Admin- 


Warnke. The “decision to deploy,” he said 
in a major Administration speech, “resulted 
solely from a careful consideration of the 
security interests of the United States and 
‘its Allies.” 

‘The “Chinese-oriented ABM system,” said 
Warnke, was carefully designed to avoid trig- 
gering “an acceleration of the strategic arms 
race with the Soviet Union.” By building pro- 
tection against the outside possibility that 
“the Chinese leadership might panic and 
press the button,” he said, the United States 
sought to remove doubts among Asians who 
ask, “for example, if the United States would 
really be willing to risk Detroit to save a 
small Asian nation,” 

NUCLEAR TREATY 

Special concern, said Warnke, was given to 
the question of whether this thin ABM de- 
ployment might impair American-Soviet ef- 
forts to achieve a treaty to halt the spread 
of nuclear weapons. “We came to the con- 
clusion,” he said, “that our Chinese-oriented 
ABM deployment should make ft easier, and 
not harder, for countries in Asia to sign the 
NPT (non-proliferation treaty) .” 

No attempt, however, was made to make 
the same claim where the Europeans are 
concerned. The decision, in fact, has had the 
reverse effect there. 

To the Western Europeans, China is very 
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remote, its potential physical threat to them 
is remote, and extra suspicion therefore falls 
on the U.S. decision. 

Western Europeans, preoccupied with the 
Soviet Union and their own security, auto- 
matically interpreted the U.S. decision in 
that dimension. 

What looms in West Germany’s official con- 
cern is that the nuclear non~proliferation 
treaty that the Soviet Union and the United 
States are urging it to participate in, might 
preclude a Western European anti-missile 
systems, because an ABM system employs nu- 
clear warheads to knock down incoming 
missiles. 

REACTION IN BONN 

From Bonn, Dan Morgan of The Washing- 
ton Post Foreign Service reported that the 
American ABM decision has further under- 
mined the credibility of US. intentions about 
the nuclear treaty. Some Germans are con- 
‘tending that the U.S. action has cast doubt 
on the stability of the existing nuclear “‘bal- 
lance of terror,” and that the whole structure 
of defense concepts may require reexamina- 
tion. 

But paradoxically, the British position, as 
stated at Scarborough, England, last week by 
Defense Minister Denis Healey is that: “There 
is no evidence whatsoever that any ABM sys- 
tem of which we have any knowledge today 
will produce a meaningful deterrent against 
a major nuclear power.” 

Healey expressed a similar position in pri- 
vate talks at Ankara with defense 
of the United States, Germany, Italy, Tur- 
key, Canada and the Netherlands. 

There the defense chiefs discussed, moon- 
clusively, whether any anti-missile system 
could be effective against the seven or eight 
hundred Soviet intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles targeted on Western Europe. ‘The 
shorter range makes the problem technologi- 
cally different from countering missiles fired 
between continents. Beyond that, Europe's 
close, crowded cities compound the problem 
of = ieee separate, national systems. The 

a multinational anti-missile sys- 
3 ee the familiar nuclear force di- 
lemma of who will pay for it, and more im- 
portantly, whose finger will be on the trigger. 
EFFICACY DISPUTED 


At the top, official level in Britain, the 
Washington Post bureau in London reported, 
one source said he accepts the Americam word 
that its limited ABM is directed at China and 
not against Russia. But he disputed the 
efficacy of that system and expressed belief 
it was adopted only because of intense polit- 
ical pressure in the United States. 

An American counter-argument in this de- 
bate which is carried on largely behind the 
scenes, is this: Britain cannot admit that any 
ABM system is effective, for to do so would 
be to nullify Britain's own limited nuclear 
offensive force. 

From Paris, Don Louchheim of The Wash- 
ington Post Foreign Service reported that 
French officials are having a field day with 
the disquiet caused by the American deci- 
sion. 

“Predictably,” he reported, the French “see 
a mew vindication for their policy of dis- 
engagement from the Atlantic Alliance,” and 
are “playing up the fact that there was little 
or no consultation before the decision.” 

“Some Frenchmen have even suggested 
that by creating an anti-missile barrier in 
the United States, Washington has made Eu- 


toward undefended targets.“ 
REAFFIRMING THESIS 

“The French, therefore, are quietly ret 
talizing on the ABM decision to reaffirm their 
thesis that 1. Europe must fend for itself; 
2. A separate French nuclear force is more 
necessary than ever, and 3. NATO is for all 
practical purposes an American pawn, where 
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Washington calls the tune unilaterally and 
everyone must dance to it, whether they 
agree or not.” 

Gen. Pierre Gallois and other French nu- 
clear strategists maintain that the limited 
French nuclear force, delivering weapons by 
low-flying supersonic planes, can elude any 
anti-missile defense. The French contend, 
Louchheim reported, that at comparatively 
low cost, new attack systems can be devised, 
rendering each new defensive screen a costly 
anachronism. 

By uninterested timing, the new ABM de- 
bate inside the Alliance coincides with a con- 
ference in Ditchley, England, this week on 
proposals for modernizing the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to cope with the prob- 
lems of the future. 

Deputy Under Secretary of State Poy D. 
Kohler heads one of four subcommittees that 
will coordinate their private reports in a 
study initiated last year by Belgian Foreign 
Minister Pierre Harmel. These projections 
are scheduled to be presented to the NATO 
foreign ministers at their December meeting 
in Brussels. 

The specific subject of a possible ABM 
system for Western Europe, however, pres- 
ently is not scheduled for further major 
discussions until a spring meeting in The 
Hague of the NATO Nuclear Planning Group. 
These additional studies were requested, at 
Ankara, by West Germany and Italy. But in- 
evitably the ABM dilemma for Western Eu- 
rope can recur and rebound almost anywhere 
in Europe. 


[Prom the New York Times, Sept. 20, 1967] 
GENIE OUT OF THE BOTTLE 


Secretary McNamara's San Francisco 
speech was evidently a replay of his bril- 
liantly reasoned, impassioned appeal to Pre- 
mier Kosygin at Glassboro to halt a danger- 
ous new round in the strategic nuclear arms 
race. 

Between these two speeches there inter- 
vened President Johnson's decision to build 
a “light” anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) sys- 
tem, probably designed for defense against 
the Republicans as much as against the Com- 
munist Chinese. The question now is wheth- 
er this secondary decision, taken on what Mr. 
McNamara called “marginal grounds,” will 
thwart the country’s major security objec- 
tive: to get the arms race under control. We 
do not think this will advance it. 

Mr. Johnson has thrown a $5-billion fish 
to the cats. Will it quiet the country's mili- 
tary-industrial complex and its Congres- 
sional spokesmen? Or will construction of 
the proposed ABM defense lead to irresistible 
political pressure to build a $40-billion de- 
fense program for 25 cities, then fifty or 
more? The initial indications are that the 
advocates of heavy anti-missile defenses will 
not be appeased. 

The illusory argument that population will 
be truly protected by ABM’s and casualties 
reduced has a political appeal that the coun- 
ter arguments, for all their logic, cannot 
match, The fact tends to get lost that of- 
fense always outruns the defense and that 
both the Soviet Union and the United States 
can build sufficient weapons to overwhelm 
the other’s ABM system. 

The probable effect on this country—a vast 
and essentially useless escalation of arma- 
ments expenditure in money and resources— 
is bad enough; even more dangerous is the 
likely effect on Russia. 

“The Soviet Union and the United States 
mutually influence one another’s strategic 
plans,” Mr. McNamara points out. “Actions 
—or even realistically potential actions—on 
either side relating to the build-up of nu- 
clear forces, be they either offensive or de- 
fensive weapons, necessarily trigger reactions 
on the other side. It is precisely this action- 
reaction phenomenon that fuels an arms 
race.” 
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The Soviet Union may be reasonably sure 
that the current American intention is not 
to go beyond a defense against the relatively 
weak Chinese threat; but they also know 
that present American intentions could 
change and that there are domestic Ameri- 
can political pressures which prove especially 
effective every two years as elections ap- 
proach. Thus what appears clear to Ameri- 
cans—that the ABM system is in fact being 
built primarily to cope with China—may 
not appear so clear to Russians. And if they 
act according to their fears, as they usually 
do, the race will be on again. 

The irony in the decision to go ahead at 
this point with anti-missile defense is that, 
as Mr. McNamara said, “none of the systems 
at the present or foreseeable state of the art 
would provide an impenetrable shield over 
the United States.” The Soviet Union can 
build enough nuclear warheads to saturate 
any level of American defense. Even a 
Chinese missile attack on a small scale would 
probably destroy several American cities. 
Security against China will continue to rest 
largely on deterrence—and that means the 
existence of overwhelming offensive strength. 

Some Administrative advisers believe 
American work on an anti-missile system 
will speed a Soviet response to American 
proposals for limitation of offensive and de- 
fensive missiles. But the Russians have more 
than sufficient incentive to open negotia- 
tions; the multiple-warhead offensive mis- 
sels the United States already is building 
will be able to penetrate Soviet defenses. 

The decision to go ahead with a limited 
ABM system makes it less likely that the 
genie of a new nuclear arms race can be put 
back into the bottle. But it remains impera- 
tive that every effort continue to bring it 
under some kind of control. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 19, 1967] 
THE WRONG RACE 


“There is a kind of mad momentum in- 
trinsic to the development of all new nuclear 
weaponry,” Secretary McNamara said yes- 
terday in announcing President Johnson’s 
decision to install a “thin,” “China-oriented” 
$5 billion anti-ballistic missile system over 
the next five years. And he added: “The 
danger in deploying this . . system is going 
to be that pressures will develop to expand 
it into a heavy Soviet-orlented ABM system.” 

This is indeed the danger, and it is demon- 
strated in no small way by the very decision 
which Mr. McNamara made the occasion for 
an eloquent and compelling ent 
against a race for armaments and in favor of 
a “race toward reasonableness.” Just last 
January, Mr. McNamara was telling the Sen- 
ate Armed Services that a decision to build 
a Chinese-oriented ABM system “need not 
be made this year.” In the meantime, he has 
produced no fresh evidence which would sug- 
gest a heightened Chinese threat. There has, 
however, been very heightened political pres- 
sure for an American ABM system to counter 
suspected ABM deployments by the Russians. 
One can only conjecture whether this pres- 
sure may not have had something to do with 
the decision to announce the beginnings of a 
“thin,” anti-Chinese ABM system at this 
time, and wonder, too, about the “reasonable- 
ness” of this. 

Still less is the layman able to judge with 
much competence whether such a “thin” 
system is needed at all. On this point, the 
word and judgment of those who possess the 
intelligence data and the incredibly intricate 
technical knowledge must be taken largely on 
faith, for there was little in the Secretary’s 
address to document this need. 

Where Mr. McNamara was considerably 
more persuasive, however, was in his argu- 
ment that the next step—towards a heavy 
ABM system—would take us end the Rus- 
sians off on a “foolish and reckless course.” 
It would, the Secretary said, be a strong 
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inducement for the Soviets to “vastly in- 
crease their own offensive forces.” And this, 
he added, would “make it necessary for us 
to respond in turn—and so the arms race 
would rush hopelessly on to no sensible pur- 
pose on either side.” 

This is the heart of the matter. And if we 
are obliged to assume that the Administra- 
tion knows what it’s talking about when it 
talks of the need for a “thin,” Chinese- 
oriented ABM system, we must also assume 
that our officials and our experts and our 
scientists also know what they are talking 
about when they say that the Russian- 
American nuclear arms race has passed the 
point where either contestant can hope to 
gain decisively by continuing it. 

If the Russians want to continue it any- 
way, out of false hope or for their own 
internal political needs, they would not re- 
quire the pretext of the President’s decision 
to deploy a new ABM missile system. Pre- 
texts for arms spending can always be found. 
Conversely, if they see some merit in an 
agreement which would ratify the current 
stand-off, and slow or halt the nuclear arms 
race, they can quite readily ignore our ABM 
deployment for they are, after all, installing 
some such system of their own. 

It is up to them—and up to us. If there 
is to be a race towards reasonableness, as 
Mr. McNamara rightly said, “we had better 
all run that race.” 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 19, 1967] 
In THE Nation: A NIGHTMARE DEBATE 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, September 18.—Secretary Me- 
Namara, in announcing the Administration’s 
decision to build a limited missile defense 
system, provided an unusual glimpse into 
the grisly, Strangelovish world of mega- 
tonnage and “assured destruction,” where it 
makes no sense to “over-destroy” a target, 
but where one calculates how many millions 
of people must be incinerated before the 
damage becomes “unacceptable” to a society 
that wants to remain “viable.” 

All of that, of course, is merely horrible. 
The nuclear planner’s world becomes truly 
grotesque—a maniacal joke on humanity— 
only when it is realized that nuclear “capa- 
bility” is both fearsomely destructive and 
practically impotent. 

As McNamara points out, nuclear capa- 
bility cannot stop subversion in Southeast 
Asia or force commercial concessions in 
Africa or keep Latin America subservient to 
Washington’s wishes. Nuclear capability is 
not like the British Navy in the nineteenth 
century, or the Marines, or the Green Berets, 
it has none of the practical possibilities for 
asserting power or persuading the recalci- 
trant that all other weapons possess. 

Thus, American nuclear capability, at root, 
exists to convince Russian nuclear capability 
that it cannot destroy the United States 
without causing the Soviet Union to be 
destroyed, too; and Soviet nuclear capability 
exists for the reverse reason. To use either 
for a lesser purpose would be both im- 
practical and dangerous. 

This is the macabre proposition that lies at 
the root of the and divisive 
political debate that is sure to follow 
McNamara's chilling speech. The question at 
issue will be whether the terrible balance 
that renders both Soviet and American 
nuclear power useless for anything but 
mutual destruction is slowly being disrupted 
so that nuclear warfare, however infernal, 
might become a practical proposition for the 
Soviet Union. 

Already, influential members of Congress— 
backed by some powerful military voices— 
are saying that the limited missile defense 
system to be erected against possible Chinese 
attack should be expanded into a massive 
system capable of defending against a Soviet 
attack. McNamara argued vigorously against 
this proposition with the nightmare logic 
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that makes the nuclear planner’s world so 
incredible and so blood-curdling. 

Building a defense against Soviet attack, 
he said, would cause the Soviets vastly to 
increase their offensive capability. At the 
same time they would surely deploy their 
own defensive system to match ours, so that 
the United States would have to improve the 
American offensive ability. In the end, both 
sides would have spent billions; neither 
would have achieved additional security; 
and the arms race would have spiraled a 
notch higher toward that point where the 
ultimate confrontation might become inevi- 
table. 

The counter-arguments are that the Soviet 
Union will not in the long run have the tech- 
nical and industrial capacity to maintain 
such a nuclear race with the United 
States; but that if Moscow deploys a missile 
defense first, the Soviets may come to be- 
lieve that the American nuclear capability 
is no longer effective, and that they can 
launch a nuclear war without being them- 
selves destroyed. There are also those who 
believe that the Soviets already may have 
made significant gains in defensive technol- 
ogy, which the United States will have to 
match, 

At a less rarefied level of argument, there 
is not much doubt that if the Soviets do pro- 
ceed with a missile defense, any American 
administration is likely to come under tre- 
mendous political pressure to match it, on 
the grounds that the security of the Ameri- 
can people is at stake. 

Thus, in announcing plans to build the 
limited defense system, the Administration 
took several calculated risks. One was that 
the announcement would end any chance of 
negotiations with the Soviets on nuclear 
arms limitations—although McNamara him- 
self believes the limited nature of the Ad- 
ministration plan will, instead, encourage 
the Soviets to take part in such talks. 

Another was that taking the little step 

will produce irresistable political pressure 
for taking a large step that McNamara plain- 
ly labeled dangerous and foolish, since he 
believes it would set both Washington and 
Moscow off on another form of nuclear arms 
race. 
Finally, if the Soviets believe the limited 
defense system is only a first step in a larger 
system erected against their nuclear power, 
they might move ahead with their own de- 
fenses. That would leave McNamara and the 
Administration no choice but to enter the 
“foolish and reckless” competition they hope 
to avoid. 


[From the Providence Journal, Sept. 20, 1967] 
AN OMINOUS DECISION 


The administration’s decision to start 
building an anti-missile defense system 
opens an ominous new chapter in the nu- 
clear arms race. It also puts the nation on a 
course that is clouded with doubts, uncer- 
tainties, and imponderables. 

This is to be only a “thin” anti-missile 
deployment. As Defense Secretary McNamara 

ted out, no existing or foreseeable de- 
fensive system could present an effective 
counter to a massive enemy attack on this 
country involving swarms of sophisticated 
ballistic missiles. The offense still enjoys a 
wide margin of superiority over the defense 
in this area. No matter how elaborate the 
defense system may be, it can be penetrated 
and frustrated if the attacker has at his dis- 
posal large numbers of missiles equipped 
with presently available penetration aids. 
Both Soviet Russia and the United States 
now have arsenals of such missiles, Mr. Mc- 
Namara says, and neither can erect an effec- 
tive defense against them. 

Why, then was the decision made to pro- 
ceed with any anti-missile deployment? It 
was made, Mr. McNamara explains, not to 
protect against an attack from Soviet Russia, 
but to protect against Communist China. 
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The Red Chinese now are developing a nu- 
clear capacity. By the mid-1970s they are ex- 
pected to have a few long-range ballistic 
missiles with nuclear warheads. At that time, 
Mr. McNamara says, Red China might be so 
“incautious” as to attempt a nuclear attack 
on the United States. 

“It would be insane and suicidal for her to 
do so, Mr. McNamara adds, “but one can 
conceive conditions under which China 
might miscalculate. We wish to reduce such 
possibilities to the minimum.” 

The “thin” deployment outlined by the 
administration, it is hoped, would be ade- 
quate to counter the relatively few and rela- 
tively unsophisticated nuclear missiles that 
China will have by the 1970s. 

The price of this “thin” deployment of an 
anti-missile missile system comes high. Some 
four billion dollars already has been spent 
over the last seven years on preliminary de- 
velopment. Mr. McNamara suggests that an 
additional five billion may bring the system 
into being, though that estimate could bal- 
loon to a much higher figure as the com- 
plexities are worked out. 

But far more disquieting than the costs in- 
volved are the pressures from many direc- 
tions that are certain to be stimulated by this 
decision. 

Some of the members of Congress—with 
Sen. John O. Pastore in the lead—already are 
demanding that we plunge ahead beyond the 
proposed “thin” deployment and erect a far 
more elaborate defensive system. They are 
quite unmoved by Mr. McNamara’s argu- 
ments that such a system would be utterly 
futile. 

No matter how carefully the “thin deploy- 
ment is worked out, there are certain to be 
some cities or some regions that feel they 
have been neglected. The consequence inevi- 
tably will be pressures from these cities or 
regions to extend the system to give them 
“protection.” 

Nor are our friends abroad likely to view 
this development with complacency, Some 
of them are possible targets of nuclear black- 
mail from Red China. If they see us erecting 
an umbrella to protect ourselves from the 
Chinese threat, is it not logical to expect that 
they will pressure us to extend the umbrella 
to include them? 

More subtle pressures unquestionably will 
be brought to bear by the aerospace indus- 
tries that will profit by this huge expendi- 
ture for an anti-missile system. The financial 
community already is fingering the potential 
gainers, and the reaction in Wall Street to 
Mr. McNamara’s announcement was a surge 
in the prices of stock of affected companies, 

The total effect of these various pressures 
will be a massive effort to force us far be- 
yond the relatively modest proposal outlined 
by Mr. McNamara. The Defense Secretary 
must have been aware of this consequence, 
for at one point in his address he observed: 
“There is kind of mad momentum intrin- 
sic to the development of all nuclear weap- 
onry.” 

There is, indeed, and a serious problem for 
the nation in the period ahead almost surely 
will be trying to keep our wits and our sense 
of values as we are swept along on this “mad 
momentum.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 28, 1967] 
A DEFENSE POLICY AND New DANGERS 
(By Adam Yarmolinsky) 

(Note.—The writer, former special assist- 
ant to Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, is currently a professor of law at 
Harvard University.) 

The administration’s decision to produce 
a light anti-ballistic missile system as a de- 
fense against the threat of a possible Chinese 
nuclear attack by the mid-1970’s was her- 
alded by the most carefully hedged pro- 
nouncement of major military policy ever 
delivered in public. But all that care may 
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not have been enough to prevent a new arms 
race. 

Secretary McNamara spent the great bulk 
of his oversize (for him) San Francisco 
speech explaining why an anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system aimed at Soviet missiles would 
do us no good at all. He argued that the only 
reasonable U.S. response to a major Soviet 
anti-missile buildup would be to increase 
the number and sophistication of our own 
missiles, so that we would be quite sure that 
we still had what is called an assured sec- 
ond-strike capability. That is Pentagon lan- 
guage for the power to get through and 
knock out the Soviet Union with our suryiy- 
ing nuclear weapons, even after we had sus- 
tained the heaviest strike the Russians could 
launch against us. He also pointed out that 
the inevitable Soviet response to a US. 
anti-ballistic missile system aimed at catch- 
ing their missiles in midair would be to build 
up their nuclear arsenal until they could 
saturate any ABM system we set up—and 
there was no doub’ about their having the 
resources to do it. He went on to say that 
the United States had clear nuclear superior- 
ity over the Soviet Union—in raw mega- 
tonage, as well as in numbers of weapons 
deliverable on target—but that this su- 
periority, which would continue for the fore- 
seeable future, did not and could not prevent 
the Soviets from acquiring a second-strike 
capability of their own. 

With both sides able to destroy each other, 
but only at the price of self-destruction, we 
and the Soviets are indeed like Churchill’s 
two scorpions in a bottle, and nuclear power 
is indeed an instrument of very limited ef- 
fectiveness. In Berlin, in Korea, in Vietnam, 
nuclear power is of no value, on either side. 

But the United States is still about to 
build an ABM system designed to catch any 
Chinese missile that might be thrown 
at us in the next decade. Secretary McNam- 
ara was at great pains to emphasize that 
neither the anti-Chinese system nor any 
system we could deploy would be effective 
against Soviet missiles. And he warned of 
the twin dangers of persuading ourselves 
that, with an anti-Chinese ABM system, 
our nuclear power could somehow substitute 
for conventional forces in Asia, or of sliding 
into the production of a more elaborate 
system directed against the Soviets. 

There are a number of questions, how- 
ever, that were not raised in his speech: 
why should the United States abandon 
reliance on its nuclear deterrent as an 
effective means to persuade the Chinese not 
to risk self-destruction? What if the Chi- 
nese were to threaten the United States 
with a surface missile based on a junk 
anchored a hundred miles off the California 
coast? Or a suitcase bomb smuggled into the 
country? If we can, and must rely on the 
deterrence of our assured second-strike capa- 
bility not to be blackmailed by these possibil- 
ities, why can’t we rely on deterrence against 
Chinese ICBMs? 

But the decision has been taken. The 
important issue now is whether we can 
avoid dangers foreshadowed in the 
McNamara speech. Is it really possible to re- 
sist the pressures to expand the new system? 
If the projected talks with the Soviets 
fail to produce mutual restraints on building 
ABMs, will we find ourselves in another stage 
of the nuclear arms race that gives us no 
more military security, consumes immense 
resources, and only makes it harder to reach 
essential political agreements like the non- 
proliferation treaty 

Even Soviet scientists concede that a po- 
litical decision by the Soviet Government 
to deploy a major ABM system would be irra- 
tional. Surely the United States can avoid 
playing follow-the-leader in so senseless 
and dangerous a game. The issue is com- 
plex, but not so complex that it can’t be 
understood, if properly explained, by those 
who will stop to read about it. President 
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Eisenhower's warning about the military in- 
dustrial complex is relevant here, but with 
vigilance it can be resisted, particularly since 
the defense budget has been remarkably 
well-protected from the kind of congres- 
sional log-rolling that goes on with, say, 
rivers and harbor appropriations. 
[From Newsday, Sept. 25, 1967] 
STATE OF AFFAIRS 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

New Tonk. — There is one unremarked 
peculiarity about the Administration’s new 
“light” defense against the Chinese nuclear 
missiles which calls for further explanation. 

The building of the projected anti-ballis- 
tic missile (ABM) system apparently can be 

in its tracks by merely one Russian 
diplomatic move, or at least that seems to 
be the message that emerges from further 
study of Defense Secretary McNamara’s ex- 
position of the government's present nuclear 
strategy. 

Not having any faith in the effectiveness 
of ABMs, and knowing they might ultimately 
cost the U.S. $40 billion or more, the Ad- 
ministration has been trying for months to 
get an agreement with Russia against their 
deployment, either on a “heavy” or “light” 
scale. 


Now, however, under increasing political 
and military pressure to build an anti-mis- 
sile system in the U.S., the Administration 
has given ground, but it is significant that 
it emphasizes it has not lost hope that it can 
still reach an agreement with Russia to halt 
an ABM race. 

McNamara is still pointedly saying “Both 
our nations would benefit from a properly 
safeguarded agreement first to limit, and 
later to reduce, both our offensive and de- 
fensive strategic nuclear forces.” And he 
added, “We hope we can .. achieve such an 
agreement.” Later, the State Department’s 
spokesman said the same thing. “We intend 
to continue trying.“ he said. 

today, Secretary of State Rusk 
will be at the United Nations for a week 
where he will be discussing missiles (among 
other things) with Andrei Gromyko, the So- 
viet Foreign Minister. The U.S. Ambassador 
to Russia, Llewellyn Thompson, and the chief 
US. disarmament negotiator, William C. Fos- 
ter, also will be on hand. 

But if Russia accedes to our wishes, and 
agrees to an ABM freeze, what happens to 
the Administration’s newly-announced plan 
for a missile defense system against Commu- 
nist China? The implication is that it would 
be dropped, but, intentionally or not, there 
remains some confusion about this. 

It goes without saying that Russia would 
hardly agree to a freeze if the U.S. insisted 
on going ahead, as planned, for the next five 
years with an new ABM system which could 
be used to defend against Russia as well as 
China. But if the Administration halts its 
ABM in order to get the agreement 
it desires so much, does that leave the U.S. 

to a Chinese nuclear attack? Or was 
that threat mostly conjured up to justify 
spending billions to develop the ABMs? 

Alas, poor McNamara: it always devolves 
on him to try to explain to the public why 
it is urgent for the Administration to do 
things that it previously had said were un- 
desirable, unnecessary, impracticable, extrav- 
agant, and dangerous. Such as bombing Ha- 
nol and Haiphong. Such as the “barrier” 
across Vietnam. Such as the new ABM de- 
fense. 

In announcing the anti-Chinese missile 
plan, McNamara made a withering attack on 
the whole ABM principle of defense. He vir- 
tually reduced it to fantasy. As a clincher, 
he said: “The four prominent scientists (who 
served as advisers to Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson) have unanimously recom- 
mended against the deployment of an ABM 
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system designed to protect our population 
against Soviet attack.” 

McNamara's case against the effectiveness 
of ABMs is, in fact, so logical and overwhelm- 
ing that it is hard to take seriously his in- 
volved explanation of why it is neverthe- 
less necessary to develop an ABM system to 
save ourselves from China. Peking has al- 
ready astonished the world with the speed 
of its nuclear development. If, as McNamara 
says, Russia can easily penetrate the “heav- 
iest” possible ABM defense, it surely cannot 
be long before China is able to penetrate a 
“light” one. 

The ABMs may not prove very effective 
against China when it develops long-range 
nuclear capacity, but momentarily at least 
they have knocked the wind out of Adminis- 
tration critics who had hoped to make polit- 
ical capital of the issue, which, after all, is 
an important mission, too. 

Even more important, though, is what the 
Administration will say when and if the U.S. 
and Russia agree on an ABM freeze. Who will 
be tapped to tell the American public why 
China is suddenly no longer a nuclear threat 
to the U.S., and hence the new anti-missile 
system is no longer needed? We hope it isn’t 
McNamara. He deserves relief. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 20, 1967] 
New Sovier Crisis SEEN Over U.S. MISSILE 
PLAN 
(By Victor Zorza) 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara’s 
announcement that the United States is to 
build an ABM system to protect itself against 
China threatens to precipitate a major crisis 
in the Kremlin, of the kind that led to the 
fall of Khrushchey in 1964. 

Many Soviet leaders will insist, in spite of 
McNamara’s strenuous effort to reassure 
them, that the American ABM system is de- 
signed to neutralize not only Chinese but 
also Soviet missiles. They will therefore use 
the American announcement as ammuni- 
tion in their struggle, which has grown in- 
creasingly intense in recent months, to get a 
much bigger slice of the nation’s resources 
for a major rearmament 

In this struggle Brezhnev, the party secre- 
tary, stands by and large on the military 
platform, and Premier Kosygin on the civil- 
ian. 


Evidence gleaned between the lines of the 
Soviet press shows that Kosygin’s position 
has already been dangerously undermined 
by the military political lobby. It is now in 
danger of collapsing altogether. 

The Kremlin policy struggle is not a 
straight-forward contest between civilians 
and military. Nor is it a stark confrontation 
between those who simply want more money 
for defense, and those who prefer to have 
more consumer goods. Within this rough and 
ready outline, it is possible to discern con- 
tradictory trends and cross-currents, the 
most important of which concerns the Soviet 
ABM program. 

Whether the Soviet Union is to build a 
full-fledged ABM system has been a major 
political issue in the Kremlin for many years. 
There is no reason to assume that the ABM 
installations around Moscow represent an ad- 
vanced system. There is even less reason to 
make any such assumption about Soviet 
installations elsewhere—near Leningrad and 
Tallin, east of the Urals, or in South Russia. 


EFFICACY QUESTIONED 


The latest outburst of the Soviet ABM de- 
bate became evident in February, when some 
of Russia's highest military authorities took 
mutually contradictory positions in public 
on the efficacy of the Soviet system. Some of 
the statements, made on Armed Forces Day, 
could be read as saying that the Soviet ABM 
system was capable of providing reliable de- 
fenses—while others seemed designed to sug- 
gest that it provided no such thing. 
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The controversy was still at full tilt earlier 
this month when Marshal Krylov, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the strategic missile 
forces, listed publicly the factors which “en- 
sure that rockets are virtually invulnerable, 
especially when used en masse.” 

For Krylov to say that missiles are “virtu- 
ally invulnerable” is to deny any validity to 
the argument in favor of a Soviet ABM. For 
him to argue that large numbers make them 
even less vulnerable is to say that he wants 
more missiles, not more ABMs. This is much 
the same as McNamara’s own arguments 
against hose who want an anti-Soviet ABM. 

The contrary view has been expressed most 
recently by Marshal Chuikov, the head of 
civil defense, who listed “our ABM” as being 
among “the best means of defending our 
country against a nuclear attack.” It was 
their task to ensure, he said, that hostile 
missiles “will be destroyed even before they 
approach Soviet borders. 

The inconclusive nature of the Soviet pol- 
icy debate and the shifting alignments with- 
in even the military leadership, are best 
shown by the fact that during the February 
outburst Marshal Chuikov was still among 
those who tended to cast doubt on the 
effectiveness on an ABM. 


PRESSURE INCREASES 


But after February it became evident that 
the pressure for a Soviet ABM had greatly 
increased, and Marshal Chuikov’s change of 
front is only one of a number of indications 
of the growing strength of the military- 
political lobby. The pressure found vent pub- 
licly in the military press, which had also 
provided similar indications, just before the 
fall of Khrushchev, of the gradual weaken- 
ing of his position. 

At that time, the military-political lobby 
urged the allocation of greater resources to 
heavy industry and to steel production which 
provide, even in modern times, the necessary 
underpinning for defense industries. The 
same symbols, and issues, have re-emerged 
in the course of the current Soviet policy 
debate, but this time they are linked with 
the demand for even greater resources need- 
ed to develop and deploy an ABM system. 

Modern weapons development, said “Red 
Star,” the army paper, had raised the role 
of economic factors to an “extraordinary” ex- 
tent, and had faced the economy—‘“and par- 
ticularly heavy industry“ —with a number of 
new demands. The production of new weap- 
ons, including “anti-missile defenses, re- 
1 huge economic efforts,” the newspaper 

The military competition with the civilian 
sector for more money was only one element 
in the struggle. Kosygin was the great cham- 
pion of the economic reform which would, in 
his view, improve Russia’s economic and 
scientific potential so greatly as to provide 
the country with the necessary defense ca- 
pability. Indeed, Kosygin’s argument can be 
read as pressing for economic reform as the 
best way to provide the necessary military 
strength. 

But writers in “Communist of the Armed 
Forces” argued that the reform, and econom- 
ic and scientific potential, did not of them- 
selves constitute military strength. “Actual 
defense measures,” they argued, “are also 
necessary.” And the implication was that 
those who were stressing the economic aspect 
were neglecting the real needs of defense. 

How the fortunes of the battle went could 
best be judged by observing the debate on 
steel production. Under Khrushchev, this 
fight led to the identification of the military- 
political lobby as “metal eaters” in attacks 
on them published in the Soviet press. 

After the fall of Khrushchev the steel pro- 
duction target was increased, but last year 
the differences between Brezhnev and Kosy- 
gin on this issue were almost allowed to 
come out in public. At the Party congress, 
Brezhnev condemned (Khrushehev's) in- 
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correct viewpoint” that modern substitutes 
would reduce the need for steel, and an- 
nounced that this error would now be put 
right in the development of the steel 
industry. 

BREZHNEV CHALLENGED 


Kosygin, on the other hand, opened his 
remarks on steel by assuring the Congress 
that the industry had “considerable achieve- 
ments” to its credit, and that in some ways 
it had even surpassed “the most developed 
capitalist countries.” He was, in effect. chal- 
lenging Brezhnev’s implied view that the 
country needed much more steel. By last May 
Brezhnev also came to praise the steel in- 
dustry—but only in order to bury Kosygin. 
He recalled that before the last war Russia 
Was producing 18 million tons of steel; after 
the war this rose to 60 million, and now it 
was a 100 million. “And still,” he said, “this 
cannot satisfy us.” 

It evidently satisfied Kosygin, but not 
the military-political lobby. Although the 
Official steel target for 1970 is 124-129 million 
tons, Kosygin's planners had sabotaged it so 
effectively that the party leadership was con- 
strained to issue a public rebuke to them. 

This was in the form of a joint decision 
by the party central committee and the 
Government, which declared the accelerat- 
ed development” of the steel industry to be 
a highly important national task. It there- 
fore ordered the “substantial intensification” 
of capital construction in the steel industry 
to enable it to achieve the 1970 output 
targets. 

This can only mean that Kosygin, who is 
in charge of the economy, had viewed the 
proposed massive increase from just over 100 
million tons this year to nearly 130 million 
tons within the next three years as wrong. 

If he had provided the necessary produc- 
tion capacity in the first place, there would 
have been no need last month to issue or- 
ders for a speedup. The announcement was 
a major defeat for Kosygin, and a victory for 
the military-political lobby, whose pressure 
on behalf of heavy industry was also a pres- 
sure for steel—and for a Soviet ABM system. 

As Marshal Krylov’s article showed earlier 
this month, the victory of the military 
political lobby was confined to the steel is- 
sue—otherwise he would not have been able 
to publicly denigrate the effectiveness of the 
ABM. 

But if the United States is building one, 
then those Soviet leaders who might have 
been willing to engage in talks on an ABM 
moratorium with the U.S. will have had the 
ground knocked from under them. 

But might the American action provide a 
final incentive for the Russians, perhaps, to 
engage in talks with the United States, be- 
fore deciding on a large-scale Soviet ABM 
development? It just conceivably might— 
but McNamara would first have to allay the 
misgivings which his announcement is bound 
to have aroused in the Kremlin. 


[From the New Yorker, Sept. 30, 1967] 
THE TALK or THE TOWN 


For a few encouraging years, it seemed as 
if President Eisenhower's valedictory warn- 
ing “the military-industrial complex” 
could safely be set aside. Civilian leadership, 
prodded and supported by President Ken- 
nedy, overwhelmed the startled generals with 
an almost terrifyingly brilliant combination 
of cost-analysis techniques, computerized 
Strategy, and austere human intelligence. 
Secretary of Defense McNamara und his men 
soon knew more about the business of de- 
fense than the military itself, and combined 
the courage to make decisions with the skill 
to justify them. For a while, the enemies of 
“the McNamara revolution” were reduced to 
making the extraordinarily feeble and self- 
defeating assertion that the new civilian 
leadership was too intelligent and logical— 
as if the business of defense were properly an 
affair of the heart. In any event, new and 
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terribly expensive weapons, the B-70 bomber 
among them, were rejected by the civilian 
leadership—judgments that in retrospect are 
for the most part unimpeachable. The effects 
of the McNamara years are too deeply em- 
bedded to be wholly dislodged, but there is 
mounting evidence that the military is now 
using the increased leverage given it by the 
Vietnam war to reassert is primacy over civil- 
ian control, and is finding an increasingly 
responsive President and Secretary of State. 
The military chiefs’ recommendations for 
escalation in Vietnam now become national 
policy, despite apparent objections by the 
Secretary of Defense. The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Earle G. 
Wheeler, disagrees ever more boldly and pub- 
licly with his civilian superiors, and clearly 
this superlatively cautious man would not 
venture to do so without considerable in- 
formal encouragement. Recently, Marine 
Commandant General Wallace M. Greene, 
Jr., took it upon himself to tell the country 
that Vietnam was far more important than 
any minor disturbances by a few Negro mal- 
contents—exactly the kind of military intru- 
sion into broad national concerns that 
seemed to have disappeared with the Eisen- 
hower years. And now all these tokens of a 
military renaissance have culminated in the 
decision, after a decade-long battle, to build 
an anti-ballistic-missile, or A.B.M., system. 
Both the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent were previously opposed to such a 
system. 

Almost every independent scientific expert 
has concluded that a missile-defense system 
would be a costly, probably dangerous, and 
finally futile addition to the arms race. Yet 
we are going to build it just the same. Be- 
cause the military and its allies want to. 
And because the President is unwilling to 
confront the political costs and pressures of 
a refusal. Apparently, the most important 
reason for the decision is the desire to de- 
prive Republicans of the opportunity to make 
“the anti-missile gap” an issue in 1968. No 
one has clearly defined the phrase “military- 
industrial complex.” Certainly, it’s not, in any 
sense, a coherent and malevolent conspiracy. 
Nevertheless, it does exist. It consists basical- 
ly of much of the military leadership, the 
large industrial firms that make weapons, 
and the members of Congress who have as- 
similated their public careers with the cause 
of armed strength. These people are impelled 
by motives ranging all the way from the de- 
sire for profits, through honest fear, to fierce 
patriotic dedication. However, the disparate 
impulses invariably converge in a continuous 
and powerful advocacy of more and better 
Weapons and in an opposition to arms con- 
trol. With the decision to begin the missile 
defense, they have won perhaps their great- 
est victory. 

The arguments that are used to justify 
this decision indicate its remoteness from 
any logical analysis of the national interest. 
Until a few weeks ago, our oifcial position 
was that we would not set up missile defenses 
if the Russians would also refrain. Now we 
intend to build a “light” system (only from 
five to ten billion dollars’ worth), to defend 
ourselves against still nonexistent Chinese 
rockets. Plainly, if we need a defense against 
China, then to promise not to set up AB. M. s 
if the Soviet Union similarly held back was a 
dangerous blunder, since it would leave us 
defenseless against the Chinese. This mask 
of illogic must, therefore, conceal the real 
consideration: the military and its allies 
are eager to get going with missile defenses. 
We cannot ufford a real defense against Rus- 
sia, which by McNamara’s estimate would 
cost forty billion dollars, and might well cost 
twice as much, and a smaller effort can be 
justified only by calling upon that convenient 
devil China. 

The arguments that swirl around missile 
defense are labyrinthine and often technical. 
Yet there are some fairly clear considera- 
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tions—the same ones that led Secretary Mc- 
Namara to oppose any defense and that now 
support his continuing hostility to a system 
for countering Soviet attack. The first such 
consideration—and one that in a different of- 
ficial mood would be conclusive—is that 
there is no way to build a defense that can- 
not be overwhelmed, If the Russians build 
enough missiles, or put more warheads on 
the missiles they already have, they will be 
able to blow us up no matter how many 
A.B.M.s we construct. As the Secretary has 
said, it is extremely unrealistic to assume 
that the Russians would not do this, Of 
course, we would do the same. (Soon, scien- 
tific progress will lay to rest the archaic for- 
mula “One rocket, one city” by topping a 
single missile with tem or more hydrogen 
bombs, which after crossing the Atlantic to- 
gether would disperse to ten different urban 
areas.) Thus, after we had spent tens of bil- 
lions of dollars and encircled our cities with 
nuclear weapons, both countries would still 
be able to destroy each other—which is ex- 
actly where we are now. If the Soviet Union 
should construct defenses while we re- 
frained from doing so, we could nullify its 
efforts simply by improving our offensive 
power, and thus again preserve the now 
familiar assurance of mutual destruction. 
There is no escape from this logical certainty. 
For the important thing about missile de- 
fenses is that they will not stop all missiles. 
A certain number will get through. Perhaps 
twenty-five per cent, perhaps fifty per cent, 
perhaps seventy-five per cent. No one really 
knows, and no one will ever know until the 
day of Armageddon, There is no way of test- 
ing such defenses against all the stratagems 
and technological devices that may be con- 
trived to deceive them. Anyway, air defense 
has invariably proved less effective in actual 
combat than on the testing fields. Even if 
some distant day of scientific wonders en- 
ables us to guarantee ninety-per-cent per- 
fection, then, as ten hydrogen warheads 
descend on Washington, there will be, at 
most, a few moments for quiet pride in the 
fact that nine of them will never reach the 
target. 

The second consideration is that the po- 
tential cost of this particular upward spiral 
in the arms race is unlimited. In this respect, 
it is the ultimate dream of a weapons system, 
The flaw in previous strategies was that once 
there were enough missiles to blow the other 
fellow up a few times over, no more were 
really needed. (We have three or four times 
as many as the Russians, but we still assume 
they could destroy us.) However, once a race 
between defense and offense begins, there is 
never enough. Of course, it is possible to stop 
at any arbitrary point—say, ten billion dol- 
lars, or fifty—and we undoubtedly will stop, 
but that makes no logical sense. For if you 
are serious about defense, you must strive for 
a system that really defends you, and since 
there is no such system, you must build for- 
ever. Russia and, ultimately, China will in- 
crease their offensive strength to counter our 
A.B.M.s, which means we will need more. And 
we will increase our own offensive strength 
as their defenses grow. All this will be dis- 
torted by the pragmatic necessity of assum- 
ing that the other side has better defenses 
than it actually has and that our own will 
not work as well as we have calculated. In 
addition, there will be the pressure from un- 
guarded cities. After all, it will be hard for 
the citizens of Butte, Montana, to under- 
stand why they should be left to nuclear 
incineration while New Yorkers are permitted 
to view the holocaust comfortably on tele- 
vision as A.B.M.s swat hostile rockets from 
Manhattan skies. 

These are among the reasons our govern- 
ment has continued to reject a full-scale de- 
fense against Russia, though few doubt that, 
however limited the present step may be, it 
points the way toward far more extensive 
systems. For even if we accept today’s justi- 
fication at face value, the argument for a 
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defense against China lacks rational force. 
McNamara, with his fatal bent toward in- 
tellectual honesty, has practically said as 
much, announcing our decision with the far 
from ringing affirmation that since we must 
be “conservative” and must always take into 
account “the possible irrational behavior” of 
our foes, “there are marginal grounds for 
concluding that a light deployment of U.S. 
A.B.M.s ... is prudent,” and, anyway, “the 
system would be relatively inexpensive.” 
(Martin Luther King, Roy Wilkins, et al. will 
be glad to know it is only five billion dollars 
to start.) Such strained and reluctant prose 
must surely flow from the Secretary’s knowl- 
edge of how little we are buying. 

Defensive rockets will be pointed toward 
our northern border to intercept Chinese 
missiles taking, as the laws of physics rec- 
ommend, the great-circle route to America 
(although some long-range A.B.M.s will the- 
oretically be able to defend other approaches 
to the country). This will make it possible for 
most collisions to occur over Canada. Other 
A.B.M.s will be placed around our missile 
“farms,” popularly known as bases. Once the 
Chinese build a large-scale striking force— 
say, from one hundred to two hundred war- 
heads—this defense will be useless for exactly 
the same reasons that now apply in the case 
of Russia. Thus, its value is limited to the 
period between the present—when the Chi- 
nese have no missiles—and the time they 
enter the select company of nations able to 
devastate their enemies. This may be a very 
short interval indeed, since once a country 
has built its first dozen rockets it can easily, 
and swiftly, build a hundred more. If the 
Chinese manage to uncover the fact that 
many warheads can be carried on a single 
missile, the internal may be shortened even 
further. Moreover, the ingenious Chinese may 
well find ways to avoid their assigned routes 
and our defenses—for example, delivering 
their bombs by submarine and short-range 
rockets that will shoot under the system. 
While their force remains small, and if they 
are unable to fool or circumvent the light“ 
defense, it will probably stop a moderately 
high proportion of their missiles. 

Although the abstractions of strategic 
thought lend themselves to infinite combina- 
tions of conjectural moves and counter- 
moves, the fact is that such a defense would 
have little effect on Chinese policy. 

The most the Chinese can hope for from a 
small striking force is to hold a few Amer- 
ican cities hostage to nuclear destruction, 
thus increasing our reluctance to get in- 
volved in a war with them. Since we must 
accept the likelihood that some missiles will 
slip through any defense, there is no way to 
frustrate this objective. Therefore, we will al- 
ways have to assume that the price of an 
allout war against China may well be De- 
troit, Los Angeles, and Chicago. If we our- 
selves should suddenly decide to make a sur- 
prise nuclear attack on China, defenses would 
be unnecessary, since we could destroy their 
missiles on the ground. So our A.B.M.s will 
save some American lives only if the Chi- 
nese impatiently decide to shoot their thirty 
or forty missiles at the United States in the 
knowledge that the consequence will be the 
total destruction of China, instead of waiting 
a few years, by the end of which time they 
can really do the job properly. Even this 
weak justification for the “light” defense is 
diluted by the probability that nuclear war 
between the United States and China would 
involve the Soviet Union, against which there 
is no defense. 

If this decision takes us toward the prob- 
able goal of a much larger defense system, 
perhaps the most ominous consequences will 
be to the national psyche. Until now, nuclear 
war has been a terrifying but rather abstract 
possibility. Our weapons of destruction have 
been secreted on remote Western ranges, and 
their reality has been communicated to the 
average citizen through the dulling repeti- 
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tion of statistics and technical terms. If 
A.B.M.s expand, nuclear rockets will ring our 
major cities, and, undoubtedly, on Armed 
Forces Day and other patriotic occasions par- 
ents will drive their children out to see the 
impressive display of national might. The 
dawning awareness that we all live in armed 
camps will almost surely have a depressing 
effect on our thinking and our way of life. 
The constant physical reminder of danger, 
with its inevitable addition to the strains of 
daily life, may well bring closer the time 
when we will finally say, “Let’s get it all over 
with.” At least, we can be sure it will not help 
to liberate the more noble and creative im- 
pulses of the human spirit. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excellent article entitled 
“MIRV and the Offensive Missile Race,” 
written by Robert Kleiman, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Mon- 
day, October 9, 1967; and an article en- 
titled “The Grand Illusion,” written by 
Edwin Diamond, and published in News- 
week magazine of October 2, 1967, from 
which I have quoted. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 9, 1967] 
MIRV AND THE OFFENSIVE MISSILE RACE 
(By Robert Kleiman)? 

Pressure from Congress and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for a heavy antiballistc-mis- 
Sile (ABM) system oriented to defense 
against Soviet attack reflects an old military 
weakness: preparing to Aight the last war. 

Technology has overtaken the ABM. The 
United States already has developed an effec- 
tive antidote to it—sophisticated multiple 
warheads for the new offensive missiles, 
Minuteman III and Poseidon, which are to be 
deployed in the early 1970's. Official esti- 
mates indicate that the Soviet Union can do 
the same in five to seven years. 

Whatever the case for a “light” ABM de- 
fense against primitive Chinese missiles, ar- 
guments for either superpower to build a $40 
billion missile defense to protect its cities 
against the other are now as dated as the 
Billy Mitchell bomber-vs.-battleship fight. 

A hitherto-secret four-letter acronym, 
MIRV—Multiple Independent Re-entry Ve- 
hicles, and that key word is independent“ 
describes an advance in nuclear weaponry 
that will enable the offense to penetrate any 
defense now foreseeable. 

“Both our missile defense system and 
[Russia's] were designed before MIRV's came 
along as a serious possibility,” Secretary Mc- 
Namara admits. 

One MIRV missile will be able to carry five 
or ten or more hydrogen warheads that can 
separate in flight, change trajectory several 
times and fly independently to five or ten 
or more widely dispersed, preselected tar- 
gets. Equipped with MIRV, America’s 1,700 
strategic missiles could carry 17,000 or more 
separately targetable warheads, dwarfing 
the widely discussed Soviet increase this past 
year from 300 to about 450 single-warhead 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM’s). 

Early in the ABM debate, Secretary Mc- 
Namara predicted that the Soviet Union and 
the United States would respond to the 
other’s ABM deployment, if undertaken, by 
improving offensive capabilities. “All we 
would accomplish,” the Defense Secretary 
said, “would be to increase greatly both their 
defense expenditures and ours without any 
gain in real security to either side.” 

But now, before substantial ABM systems 
have been deployed on either side, rapidly 
advancing technology has vaulted Washing- 


Robert Kleiman is a member of the edi- 
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ton and Moscow into the offensive missle 
race that was feared for the post-ABM period. 
And this race is far more dangerous and 
difficult to control than the race in missile 
defenses which the U.S. seeks to head off. 

The vast increase in offensive warheads 
that MIRV can provide will spur fear by each 
that the other is achieving first-strike capa- 
bility that permits pre-emptive attack. 

Extraordinary advances in missle accuracy 
add to this fear. There was a time when ten 
incoming missles were required to destroy 
one hardened ICBM and its single warhead 
in an underground silo. A one-for-one ex- 
change is now almost attainable. 

In the MIRV era, allowing for misfires and 
misses, ten missiles carrying 100 warheads 
will be able to destroy 80 to 90 ICBM’s caught 
in their silos, thus wiping out 800 to 900 en- 
emy warheads. If those 800 to 900 were 
launched first, the other side would need at 
least 800 to 900 antimissile missiles to inter- 
cept most of them. 

The logic of this arithmetic—by increas- 
ing the fear that the other side may pre- 
empt—could turn the relative stability of 
mutual deterrence into a nightmare of nu- 
clear nervousness. 

Can this era still be headed off? Soviet- 
American talks on the limitation of offensive 
and defensive missiles have been pending 
since February. But Moscow has dallied in 
fixing a date, agreement within the Govern- 
ment evidently not easy. 

There have been repeated hints that a con- 
crete American proposal, rather than a plan 
for exploratory talks, would enable the Soviet 
leadership to shape an agreed policy more 
easily. Conversely, the lack of a firm date 
for a conference makes it difficult for the di- 
vided Washington bureaucracy to reach 
interagency agreement on a specific pro- 
posal; a deadline would force agreement. 

Secretary Rusk told the Soviet Union in 
early September that, once a date was fixed 
American negotiators would come to a con- 
ference with “specific and detailed propos- 
als.” Some of these proposals may have to 
be made in advance to get a Soviet re- 
sponse. But Washington is still unpre- 
pared to make them, despite months of 
desultory interagency consultations. 

Here is a field in which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Congressional Joint 
Atomic Energy Commission could make in- 
valuable contributions. Instead of pressure 
to race in the building of obsolete defensive 
missile systems, what is needed is a plan 
to limit the ABM-MIRV race. It will not be 
easy. 

Spy satellites can count ABM’s and 
offensive missile silos without the on-site 
inspection Russia has always refused. But 
they cannot tell whether a MIRV-tipped mis- 
sile contains five or fifty hydrogen warheads. 
New approaches to arms control need de- 
vising. 

The tragedy is that both the United States 
and the Soviet Union, according to Secretary 
McNamara, already have strategic nuclear 
arsenals “greatly in excess” of their present 
security needs. And we're planning another 
big increase“ in offensive capability that 
will be able to overcome “the most powerful 
defenses the Soviets could build,” Mr. Mc- 
Namara has warned. 

With Moscow, presumably, making a sim- 
ilar plan, time clearly is running out, 


[From Newsweek, Oct. 2, 1967] 
THE GRAND ILLUSION 
(By Edwin Diamond) 

Secretary McNamara’s decision to go ahead 
with an anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) system 
is based on a set of brilliantly reasoned, 
highly sophisticated, and strongly persuasive 
arguments. But the decision is wrong, and 
the consequences of this error will burden 
every American for years to come. 

Instead of strengthening the national se- 
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curity, the ABM decision may well under- 
mine it, for it upsets the present delicate 
balance of nuclear terror based on the twin 
implicit assumptions of a strong (four-to- 
one) but not overwhelming U.S. offensive 
missile superiority and a modest Soviet de- 
fensive advantage. Worse, the ABM move 
signals another dangerous upward spiral in 
the nuclear-arms race which may lead to a 
renewed drive by both the U.S. and Soviet 
Union to add new offensive weapons to the 
overkill arsenals each already . Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric, McNamara’s own former 
Deputy Defense Secretary, fears the ABM 
means a U.S. global strategy based more on 
conflict than accommodation. The go-ahead, 
he said, “is certainly a move in the wrong 
direction.” 

Let’s put these abstractions in concrete 
terms—and concrete is exactly where we are 
now heading. At the very least, this new 
nuclear escalation means the expenditure 
of untold billions in exchange for a wholly 
illusory security blanket. Whether the U.S. 
spends $4 to $5 billion for the “thin” ABM 
system to guard its Minuteman strike force, 
or $40 billion for the “thickening” of the 
blanket to protect major American cities, 
or $400 billion to protect smaller cities, the 
end result will be the same: all of us will still 
be 30 minutes away from nuclear annihila- 
tion. 

MOLE SOCIETY 


Indeed, with the ABM escalation, the pos- 
sibility of this supposedly “unthinkable” 
missile Armageddon is greater, no smaller. 
All of us have now been propelled by the 
logic of nuclear events that McNamara grasps 
so well toward the next era of the atomic 
age—the mole society where the cities and 
civilians of the 1980's may have to burrow 
underground to join the concrete Minuteman 
silos sunk in the 1960s and the subterranean 
ABM control centers built in the 1970s. 

Unlikely, you will say; right out of some 
science-fiction paperback, But who would 
have believed, ten years ago, at the time of 
Sputnik 1 and the “missile gap,” that the 
U.S. within five years would the 
nuclear misisle to destroy the Soviet society 
and population five times over? 

What evidence have I that McNamara—one 
of the most brilliant and dedicated minds in 
the nation—is wrong about the ABM? What 
proof is there that the U.S. has embarked on 
a new course? The evidence is 
abundant. Precisely because McNamara has 
such a firm grasp of the complexities of the 
age, he himself has supplied some of the best 
arguments against the ABM and a new arms 
race, In fact, if an analyst were to overlay 
McNamara’s speech with one of the cryptolo- 
gist’s sheets that cover some paragraphs 
while revealing others, the case for the pres- 
ent stabilized strategic situation would be- 
come compelling. 

ACTION-REACTION 


First of all, as McNamara makes clear, the 
U.S. now has “a numerical superiority over 
the Soviet Union in reliable, accurate and 
effective warheads [that] is both greater 
than we had originally planned, and is in 
fact more than we require.” This, to use the 
blunt term, is what overkill means. And 
politically motivated “missile-gap” cries of 
overkill, to be blunt again, is the legacy of 
politically motivated missile-gap“ cries of 
the late 1950s. The panic button was pushed 
in the U.S, and a real missile gap did even- 
tually materialize. But as McNamara points 
out in his speech, this gap favors the U.S. 
At present the U.S. has 2,200 strategic nu- 
clear weapons in readiness against 700 for 
the U.S.S.R. The Russian response to this 
U.S. superiority has been to concede an of- 
fensive disparity. In effect the Soviet Union 
acknowledged that the richness and in- 
genuity of American technology could not be 
matched. But it began an ABM system—the 
Russian military has been traditionally de- 
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fense minded—as part of what McNamara 
calls the “action-reaction” of the arms race. 

McNamara has been conspicuously unwor- 
ried by this deployment. As he explains it, 
the offense always has an advantage over the 
defense and any ABM system “can rather 
obviously be defeated by an enemy simply 
sending over more offensive warheads, or 
dummy warheads, than there are defensive 
missiles capable of disposing of them.” 

The logic of the situation calls for one of 
the superpowers to forgo the next turn in 
the vicious cycle of action-reaction. A Soviet 
McNamara—they have their sophisticated 
Strategists and their war gamesmen, too— 
might argue that the Soviet ABM deploy- 
ment represented a limited and measured re- 
sponse to U.S. superiority, a move intended 
to assure Russian second-strike capability 
and thus make the Soviet deterrent credible. 
Why not leave the arms race in this trade- 
off situation? Why upset the fearfully deli- 
cate balance of terror with a US. ABM 
system? 

McNamara’s answer last week was: be- 
cause of the looming Chinese nuclear-missile 
threat of the 1970's. The proposed U.S. ABM 
system, in McNamara’s words, is “Chinese- 
oriented,” designed to deter Chairman Mao 
or his successors from an attack on the U.S. 
It is at this point that McNamara’s computer 
logic breaks down. 

MAD ADVENTURE 

First, if Peking is suicidally mad enough 
to mount an attack on a country possessing 
200 times more nuclear power than it has, 
then no amount of objective reality in the 
form of an American ABM barrier can dis- 


suade the Chinese from their insanity. If the 


Chinese are bent on nuclear genocide, they 
could smuggle an atomic bomb into San 
Francisco harbor aboard à freighter and 
detonate it. No ABM system can protect 
against such mad adventures. 

Second, the Soviet Union can also argue 
that its ABM is “Chinese-oriented,” and 
merely a matter of insurance against an ir- 
rational attack by a country that shares an 
uneasy border with Russia and is violently 
hostile to it. After all, the same madness that 
might lead the Chinese to attack the U.S. 
might also push Mao over the brink with 
the Russians. Would we believe the Russians 
if they said, “It’s the Chinese we are worried 
about—ignore our ABM”? Yet we expect 
them to believe our ABM is China-oriented. 

The truth is the ABM decision was dic- 
tated not by strategy but by politics. Com- 
puter logic breaks down because men aren't 
computers; they are imperfect beings shaped 
by history and emotion as well as reason. 
There are really two McNamaras. One Mc- 
Namara cooly attempts to manage the arms 
race by force of argument and intellect. He 
even on occasion does the Russians’ think- 
ing for them, patiently elucidating the nu- 
clear strategic options available and their 
consequences in speeches and in briefings 
held for the press, but aimed at Moscow. The 
second McNamara is an American, a patriot 
and a member of the Johnson Administra- 
tion (just as his opposite in the Kremlin 
is a Russian, a patriot, and a member of the 
Communist Party). 

It is well known in Washington that Secre- 
tary McNamara for months has opposed de- 
ployment of the ABM system despite the 
urgings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of Demo- 
cratic hawks and of Republicans sensing a 
hot campaign issue for 1968. As James Reston 
suggested last week, the ABM system 
launched by McNamara is not aimed at 


blocking the Chinese or even the Russians, . 


but the Republicans. By acceding now to the 
clamor McNamara has blunted the GOP 
charge that he is “indifferent” to the defense 
of the American people. 


GOOD GUYS 


Yet, isn't the U.S. asking—a bit iogi- 
cally—the Soviet McNamara to be indifferent 
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to the defense of his people? More funda- 
mentally, isn’t the U.S. saying—also a bit il- 
logically—that when it comes to the crunch, 
two standards apply: we are the good guys 
and would never attack first; you are the 
bad guys and you might attack first, and 
that is why we must have a four-to-one of- 
fensive superiority and defensive parity (at 
least)—and a lead in whatever else we de- 
cide to build. 

Last week was the time for patience and 
courage—patience to lecture the Russians 
once again on the reasons behind the emi- 
nently equitable U.S. plan to put a freeze 
on all missiles, offensive and defensive cour- 
age, in the words of former Kennedy science 
adviser Jerome Wiesner, to run the risks of 
deescalation instead of the risks of new esca- 
lation; and patience and courage to explain 
to the American people, even in a preelection 
year, why the ABM is not good for their 
security. 

Instead, Washington gave us the ABM. By 
some curious alchemy, the Administration 
has convinced itself that the thin ABM sys- 
tem doesn’t really change the balance of 
terror: only a thick system would do that. 
But thin leads to thick. It is all like that 
celebrated biology experiment: a frog is 
placed in a tank of water; daily the temper- 
ature is increased one degree; the frog exists 
as always—until one more degree .. the wa- 
ter boils . . . the frog dies. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I know that the Senator 
has already placed in the Recorp a most 
absorbing and provocative article pub- 
lished in this morning’s Washington 
Post, but I think it would not be amiss to 
quote four or five rather pungent para- 
graphs from it. 

As the Senator knows, I have been 
very much interested in the problems of 
the NATO alliance and in American 
policy in Europe. I think we have to take 
into account European reaction to the 
administration’s decision to go forward 
with the deployment of an ABM system. 

Let me quote the pertinent paragraphs 
from the article: 


To the Western Europeans, China is very 
remote, its potential physical threat to them 
is remote, and extra suspicion therefore falls 
on the U.S. decision. 

Western Europeans, preoccupled with the 
Soviet Union and their own security, auto- 
matically interpreted the U.S. decision in 
that dimension. 

What looms in West Germany's official 
concern is that the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty that the Soviet Union and the United 
States are urging it to participate in, might 
preclude a Western European anti-missile 
system, because an ABM system employs nu- 
clear warheads to knock down incoming mis- 
siles. 

REACTION IN BONN 


From Bonn, Dan Morgan of The Washing- 
ton Post Foreign Service reported that the 
American ABM decision has further under- 
mined the credibility of U.S. intentions about 
the nuclear treaty. Some Germans are con- 
tending that the U.S. action has cast doubt 
on the stability of the existing nuclear “bal- 
ance of terror,” and that the whole structure 
of defense concepts may require reexamina- 
tion. 

But paradoxically, the British position, as 
stated at Scarborough, England, last week 
by Defense Minister Denis Healey is that: 
“There is no evidence whatsoever that any 
ABM system of which we have any knowl- 
edge today will produce a meaningful deter- 
rent against a major nuclear power.” 
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Mr. President, I make reference to 
these paragraphs because I think they 
illustrate the extent of the argument 
which our decision has precipitated in 
Western Europe among our NATO allies. 

Insofar as Mr. Healey’s comments go, 
I think they coincide with the judgment 
of our own Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. CLARK. I think this is so, if I may 
interject—although the Secretary of De- 
fense, for reasons which are rather ob- 
scure to me, appears to have changed his 
view insofar as protection against China 
is concerned. I commented during the 
course of my speech that I thought the 
Secretary of Defense, for whom I have 
the greatest admiration, was singularly 
unconvincing when he said that there is 
no use building an ABM system to deter 
the Soviet Union but there is justifica- 
tion for doing so against China. This 
makes no sense to me whatsoever. 

Mr. CHURCH. It places us in the 
anomalous position of building an ABM 
system, not to defend ourselves against 
Russian ballistic missiles, which they do 
possess but, rather, to defend ourselves 
against Chinese ballastic missiles, which 
they do not possess. 

Mr. CLARK. That is quite correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. It is now, of course, just 
a matter of speculation as to the size, di- 
mension, and capability of a Chinese de- 
livery system. Moreover, if the Chinese 
are going to embark upon the construc- 
tion of a sizable delivery system for their 
developing nuclear arsenal, it only makes 
sense that they will strive to create a 
system which will have effectiveness; 
they are not going to be content with a 
system so small in its delivery capability 
that it could, presumably, be fended off 
by an ABM system. 

So, what Secretary McNamara is say- 
ing, really, is that we are now going to 
build an ABM system to protect our- 
selves against an anticipated Chinese 
capability of very limited scope. But, as 
the Chinese capability grows, then the 
pressures are going to increase to enlarge 
and deepen the system, until it becomes 
@ major and enormously expensive new 
addition to the nuclear arms race, The 
argument that if a few ABM's are good, 
more must be better, will prove irresisti- 
ble, yet, Mr. McNamara says that, 
against a major nuclear capability, an 
ABM system will not be effective? 

That is why I say we ought not to 
deceive ourselves. We are not talking 
about a $5 billion ABM system; we are 
talking about the first step toward the 
creation of a $50 billion—indeed, before 
we are finished, a $100 billion—system, 
which, in my judgment, will be the most 
extravagant and expensive sieve ever 
constructed in history. 

What is worse is that, as we proceed 
with its construction—given the fasci- 
nation of the American people with our 
advanced technology, as we invest enor- 
mous sums in this system, as we publi- 
cize its capabilities, as we demonstrate 
that an antiballistic missile has success- 
fully intercepted another missile in flight, 
the American people are going to em- 
brace the system with an eagerness to 
believe in it, and we will enthrall our- 
selves with the fancied belief that we 
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have fashioned a marvelous shield. And 
as we assume that we have, indeed, fash- 
ioned such a shield, the risks of nuclear 
war will increase. They will not diminish; 
they will increase, because once the bal- 
ance of terror is tipped by the assump- 
tion that we have designed a shield for 
ourselves, which will give us protection 
against a massive nuclear onslaught, the 
risk of nuclear war will increase. Our 
leaders will be emboldened to undertake 
and assume risks that they otherwise 
would avoid, because of the knowledge 
that nuclear war would result in certain 
obliteration. 

So I think, on balance, this is not a 
contribution to the security of the United 
States, but ultimately a contribution to 
the ultimate insecurity of the United 
States, for, in the end, it may well result 
in enhancing the risks of a nuclear ca- 
tastrophe which would see us consumed 
by the witchfire of a thermonuclear 
exchange. 

I thoroughly agree with the statement, 
which I think was made earlier in this 
debate, that the real reason for this de- 
cision has nothing to do with China, 
which presently has no capability what- 
soever of reaching the United States. We 
are not building this system for the 
Chinese; we are building it for the Re- 
publicans. Mr. Reston has written that 
it is internal politics which dictated this 
decision, so that this administration 
will not have to explain to the American 
people why we are not building an ABM 
system, when the Russians are. 

The difficulty, in the coming campaign, 
of explaining that an ABM system really 
does not contribute to the security of 
the country, really does not constitute 
a meaningful defense, is too much to 
face against the simplicity of the argu- 
ment that “they are doing it; therefore 
we should do it, also.” This has been the 
major impetus for the decision to deploy 
a so-called thin ABM shield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I had 
a couple of matters to put in the Recorp, 
if the Senator will yield to me long 
enough to do that. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to. The 
majority leader asked me to request ad- 
ditional time. If the Senator will permit 
the Senator from Idaho to complete his 
statement—and the Senator from Ore- 
gon has been waiting for a long time— 
I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wanted to 
take only a moment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, may I 
have a second or two to conclude my 
statement? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I want to commend the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for an excel- 
lent presentation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to granting the request of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for an addi- 
tional 15 minutes? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield briefly? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the speech of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and associate myself with 
every word of it. Once again, I follow 
his leadership on a very vital foreign 
policy issue. I call his attention to the 
speech I made last Friday concerning the 
policy of the Johnson administration in 
freezing funds needed for domestic pro- 
grams; but I wish to make these further 
brief comments. 

This ABM program is a program that 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara, 
speaking for the Johnson administration, 
is throwing out to apease the war wings 
of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties. I think that is the politics in- 
volved here. The Senator from Idaho 
used the word “deceived” quite properly. 
I think it is a deceptive program, for it 
will not give the American people the 
protection that the propagandists seek 
to fool them into believing it will give 
them. Even from a scientific stanpoint, 
scientists give little assurance that it will 
give any protection whatever. 

Mr. CLARK. In fact, if I may interrupt 
the Senator for a moment, there is not 
a reputable scientist in the country today 
who believes that this system would be 
of the slightest protection against a 
Russian attack. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the point I wish 
to make; and I point out further that 
this program cannot be sold, nor can 
most of the war programs of our Gov- 
ernment be sold, without scaring the 
American people almost to death. This is 
part of the fear psychology or the fear 
propaganda being built up to frighten 
the American people. The American peo- 
ple can be frightened, as well as other 
people can be frightened. When people 
are frightened, they act emotionally and 
glandularly, not rationally. 

That is part of this sales program 
to get us past November 1968. As I ex- 
plained on Friday, I cannot be a party 
to it. It is also a part of the fear pro- 
gram being used to force through an un- 
justifiable income tax increase, while this 
administration refuses to face up to plug- 
ging tax loopholes and making cuts so 
as not to take away from the American 
people what they are entitled to in meet- 
ing our critical economic problems here 
at home. 

But going back to the fact that it is 
not going to give us protection, let us go 
all the way, and assume that we knock 
out all the enemy missiles. We would still 
not knock out the fallout; and it is the 
fallout that will do most of the killing, 
not the explosive effects of the bombs. 
The explosion would kill thousands in 
the proximity of the bomb; but the fall- 
out would kill additional hundreds of 
thousands hundreds of miles away. 

That is why we do not find the Penta- 
gon and the administration talking about 
another scientific fact that they are ig- 
noring. They cannot give the American 
people these facts and receive support for 
their fear propaganda. All this talk about 
dropping nuclear bombs and the hydro- 
gen bomb in North Vietnam and in 
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China—that is what the hydrogen bomb 
boys want to do, but they forget to tell 
the American people that if they drop 
them over there, hundreds of thousands 
of Americans will die in the United 
States, as far east as Chicago, from the 
fallout of the bombs we drop in Asia, 
That is easily seen, if we familiarize 
ourselves with the force and direction of 
the prevailing winds. 

I am simply at a loss to understand 
how my country could get itself into 
the plight that it is in, and that there 
could be loose in this country support- 
ers of this war, doing the bidding of the 
industrial-military complex that is tak- 
ing over the policies of the Republic. The 
American people desperately need to 
recognize, before it is too late, that we 
are being run, in this country today, by 
an industrial-military complex that 
makes its profits out of American blood, 
and jeopardizes all the future genera- 
tions of American boys and girls. I do 
not know how we can get the American 
people to recognize these facts before it 
is too late. 

That is why I stand firm on every 
word I spoke on Friday, and apply every 
word I said then to the Senator’s speech 
this morning. I can only say, the Sena- 
tor is completely right. I do not intend 
for any of the blood of this war to be 
on my hands, and therefore I shall con- 
tinue to fight in opposition to American 
continuation of a war in Southeast Asia 
in which we never should have involved 
ourselves in the first place, and in which 
we should not continue to involve 
ourselves. 

It is time for us to stop making war 
in Southeast Asia and to insist that 
other nations of the world, which, as a 
Washington Post article this morning 
points out, are becoming scared to death 
of us—and they have every reason to 
be afraid of us, because we are follow- 
ing a military course of action that is 
jeopardizing the peace of the entire 
world—come in and settle this war for 
us. tly we cannot settle it. All 
we seem able to do is kill enough people 
and destroy enough property until we 
can hope to force a surrender. Even if 
we succeed, that will give us no peace; 
only a truce, endangering the lives of 
millions of American boys and girls in 
future generations as the world orga- 
nizes against us, during the next cen- 
tury, to destroy us, if we do not stop this 
mad expectation of the United States 
to militarily dominate the world. 

I am proud to associate myself with 
the speech of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Oregon for his comments, and welcome 
his support. 

(The following colloquy between Sen- 
ator CLARK and Senator NELSON, which 
occurred during the delivery of Senator 
Crark’s address, is presented at this 
33 in the Recorp by unanimous con- 
sent.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I left the 
Presiding Officer’s chair momentarily to 
come to my desk to commend the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for 
his very thoughtful remarks about the 
thin ABM system. 
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The Senator has always had the cour- 
age to express forthrightly his views on 
any issue, no matter how controversial. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me interject there to 
say that I thank the Senator for his kind 
remarks but, in my opinion, my state- 
ment requires no courage at all. I think 
it is good policy, in addition to being 
right. I intend to campaign on this issue, 
if I should run again next year, and I 
am confident that the majority of the 
people of Pennsylvania will agree with 
me. 

Mr. NELSON. I am also confident that 
the Senator is correct. What astonishes 
me is the lack of opposition in Congress 
to the launching of this program which 
will provide a thin ABM system, which 
was described by one of my distinguished 
colleagues in the Senate, Mr. CHURCH, as 
the most expensive sieve ever con- 
structed. 

Mr, CLARK. I have often wondered 
whether we in the Senate are not more 
terrified of the Joint Chiefs of Staff than 
the Vietcong. 

Mr. NELSON. It frightens me, too, 
when I consider the kind of judgment 
they have exercised in advising us on 
our intervention in Vietnam. In any 
event, I think, tragically, this is the 
first step down the road to the construc- 
tion of what they are now saying will be 
a $40 billion ABM system, if we con- 
struct the most expensive and sophisti- 
cated one we can think of—and, of 
course we will; and that antiballistic 
missile system will not be any more ef- 
fective, in my judgment, than the thin 
ABM will be. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. NELSON. I conclude by saying that 
I commend the Senator for his thought- 
ful statement. At a later date I shall 
make a further statement on this matter 
on the Senate floor. 

Mr. CLARK. At which point, in the best 
tradition of senatorial courtesy, I shall 
come over and agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I must say 
that I find considerable merit and food 
for thought in the argument that an 
antiballistic missile defense system, 
while perhaps adding to a degree to our 
national security, could also have the 
paradoxical effect of making us feel 
overly secure, This is a crucial considera- 
tion, because it bears on one of the most 
elemental problems of the nuclear age; 
namely, that of maintaining restraint, 
both in the public at large, and within 
the Government. If we had not exercised 
supreme restraint at the time of the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962—which is 
the only true nuclear showdown the 
world has yet seen—we might have de- 
scended then and there to the Arma- 
geddon that would have erased vast por- 
tions of civilization as we know it from 
the earth. My fear is that the ABM may 
in some subtle way erode our restraint 
and permit our military leaders—and the 
public, too—to have a kind of unjustified 
overconfidence which will allow them to 
take greater risks and press stronger nu- 
clear threats, on the mistaken and tragic 
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assumption that we can afford to inflict 
astronomical damage because at least 
some of the retaliation will be dimin- 
ished. 

I recognize, of course, that another 
vital factor of the nuclear age is in- 
volved here, and that is our credibility. 
Our adversaries may be more inclined to 
take threats more seriously if they know 
that we have at least minimal protection 
against their retaliation. And it may be 
that for this reason we must reluctantly 
acquiesce in this latest increment to the 
arms race. But it seems to me that we 
must do so with the greatest caution 
and deliberation, remembering at every 
step of the way that nuclear defense 
does not in any way absolve us from awe- 
some responsibility and restraint. 

It must also be remembered that hos- 
tile nuclear missiles can be put in posi- 
tion in the United States by stealth and 
by trick, as well as by rocketry, and that 
the most sophisticated antiballistic mis- 
sile system might in some circumstances 
be of no use whatsoever. In this regard, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an article by the sagacious and 
distinguished columnist, Stewart Alsop, 
in the current Saturday Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bot IF 25 Trucks FANNED OUT 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

Wasuincton.—The following exchange be- 
tween Sen. Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island 
and Gen. Earle Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is excerpted from the 
record of a recent Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing. The subject of their 
conversation was a grim one—the planting 
of nuclear bombs in American cities by 
stealth. 

“Senator PELL. Is it not conceivable that 
missiles could be planted within our cities... 
no matter how good our antiballistic-missile 
screen was? 

“General WHEELER. This is a possibility 
... (deleted). 

“Senator PELL. But if twenty-five trucks 
fanned out over the United States they 
could do the same job and negate the most 
excellent ABM device, could they not? 

“General WHEELER. If they could get the 
devices into the country, assemble them and 
fan them out, the answer is yes.” 

This coloquy has inspired the following 
experiment in science fiction: 

From a document marked London, Most 
Secret, Eyes Alone; From M16 for PM, FS, 
and M only: 

The records we have been enabled to ob- 
tain indicate that neither the Hertz nor the 
Avis auto-rental companies had the slightest 
suspicion that the American-International 
Shrimp Corporation was anything other than 
an authentic business concern. At the re- 
quest of the corporation, Hertz therefore un- 
hesitatingly delivered 13 refrigerated lorries 
to a dock in the vicinity of Port Isabel, Tex., 
while Avis supplied 12 lorries to the shrimp 
corporation’s representative, at the unload- 
ing platform on the Caloosahatchee River, 
near Fort Myers, Fla. 

According to a reconstruction of the event 
by our agents, 13 heavy containers smelling 
strongly of shrimp were hoisted aboard the 
Hertz lorries from three shrimp boats. The 
Avis lorries were similarly loaded from two 
shrimp boats tied up in the Caloosahatchee 
River. The loading of all 25 lorries was com- 
pleted between 2 and 3 a.m. on July 11, 1971. 

The lorries thereafter fanned out over the 
then excellent U.S. highway system, the 
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Hertz lorries heading for Chicago and points 
West, whilst the Avis lorries sped toward the 
12 largest Eastern cities. Only one lorry failed 
to reach its destination. 

We have obtained a still legible copy of the 
Washington Evening Star of July 12, 1971, 
which on page 2 reports a “mysterious explo- 
sion of a refrigerated truck” 110 miles south 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. The explosion apparently 
Killed the driver and two policemen. Pre- 
sumably the police had, for some reason, 
stopped the vehicle and begun to investigate 
its contents, thus triggering a “dead-man 
fuse. In any case, alone of the major Eastern 
cities, Pittsburgh survived physically intact, 
although the majority of its citizens subse- 
quently succumbed to the heavy fallout from 
Cleveland. 

The driver-agents (who were doubtiess un- 
aware of the contents of their lorries) must 
have been exceedingly well briefed, for all the 
remaining 24 lorries arrived at their assigned 
destinations 36 hours after the start, give or 
take a half hour or so, It has been established 
from blast patterns that the Avis lorry in 
Washington was parked near the intersection 
of 16th and K streets, a few blocks from the 
White House, while the Hertz lorry in 
Chicago was parked a block from the Tribune 
Tower. Other locations were chosen with 
similar care. 

The timing devices must have been 
extremely accurate, for all 24 explosions oc- 
curred within less than a minute of each 
other. 

M16 has been able to obtain a portion of 
the tape recording of the final conversation 
between the general commanding the 
Strategic Air Force, in his com- 
mand post near Omaha, Nebr., and the 
commanding general of North American Air 
Defense, in a cave in Colorado: 

“SAC: No word from the Classified Loca- 
tions, General? 

“NORAD: Not a word, General. Congress 
was in session and the President was in the 
White House. The Vice President had the 
Second Satchel, but he must have got it too. 

“SAC: Then I guess it's up to us. 

“NORAD: Yes. . . . Must have been the 
Russians, of course. Funny we got nothing on 
the radar—never did trust that goddamn 
radar. 

“SAC: Anything from Nudets?* 

“NORAD: Nudets estimates fatalities in 
pon eighty million range. Only preliminary, 

of course. 

“SAC: I guess we've got to go. You concur? 

“NORAD: I concur. Over and out.” 

Within 28 minutes the first missile in the 
US. salvo exploded on its programmed target 
in the U.S.S.R. The salvo delivered 400 mega- 
tons on Soviet 


the Soviet Union as a functioning society. 
The Soviet counter-salvo, on top of the great 
damage already done, achieved the same pur- 
pose in the United States. Several of the 
larger American cities suffered the ignominy 
of being destroyed twice over. 

In the opimion of MI 6 there is no ques- 
tion that the American-International 
Shrimp Corporation was the cover name for 
an elaborate Chinese Communist operation. 
Although Fidel Castro hotly denied it be- 
fore he died of fallout from the mainland, 
there is little doubt that there was some ele- 
ment of Cuban collusion—the shrimp boats 
certainly embarked from Havana. 

In his 78th year at the time, the late Mao 
Tse-tung was near death and unquestion- 
ably mad. But in destroying at one stroke 
both the hated “modern revisionists” and 
the “American imperialists” Mao surely dis- 
played a certain genius in his madness. He 
was doubtless acting according to one of his 


*Nudets; Nuclear Detection and Reporting 
System currently being emplaced in more 
than 50 U.S. cities. 
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favorite precepts, from Sun Tzu's Art of War: 
A Attack in the 
est.” 

The Chinese, of course have neyer acknowl- 
edged their role in the catastrophe, which 
utterly destroyed the world’s two greatest 
powers. Given the unchallenged global domi- 
nation of the People’s Republic of China 
today, the Chinese role, on orders of the PM, 
may only be mentioned in a Most Secret 
document, such as this one—Destroy on 
Reading. 

This little nightmare is not, of course, a 
prediction of things to come. And yet, as 
the colloquy between Senator Pell and Gen- 
eral Wheeler indicates, there is no purely 
technical reason why something of the sort 
might not take place. According to the in- 
telligence estimates, by the early 1970's the 
Chinese Communist intercontinental missile 
capability will still be rudimentary, but the 
Chinese by then should have been able to 
stockpile a considerable number of multi- 
megaton thermonuclear devices. A three- 
megaton device should weigh on the order of 
one ton, and could easily be carried in a 
truck. 

We Americans harbor a stubborn illusion 
that everybody else must do it our way— 
because we depend on an elaborate and im- 
mensely costly missile system to deliver nu- 
clear warheads, we assume that every other 
country must do likewise. The above night- 
mare May serve as a reminder that there are 
more ways than one to skin a cat—or kill a 
country. Finally, it may also be worth noting 
that most U.S. intelligence experts believe 
that the senile genius, Mao Tse-tung, is al- 
ready, to a degree which cannot be precisely 
determined, insane. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Asher E. Schroe- 
der, of Maquoketa, Iowa, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of 
Iowa, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


CORRECTION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE CANAL ZONE CODE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Secre- 
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tary, Panama Canal Company, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to correct and improve 
the Canal Zone Code, and for other pur- 
poses; which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

Petitions adopted by the City Councils of 
the City of Oroville, and the city of Breau, 
both in the State of California, favoring the 
enactment of some form of a Federal tax- 
sharing program; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A petition signed by members of the Com- 
munications Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
of the State of Minnesota, relative to the 
provision of jobs, housing, and education to 
solve the problems of American cities; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Robert B. 
Elliott Law Club, of Columbus, Ohio, com- 
mending the President and the Senate for 
the nomination and confirmation of the 
Honorable Thurgood Marshall to the U.S. 
Supreme Court; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
Currency, with amend- 


8. 1084. A bill to permit Federal employees 
to purchase shares of Federal or State- 
chartered credit unions through voluntary 
payroll allotment (Rept. No. 590); and 

S. 1085. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act to modernize the loan, invest- 
ment, dividend, and reserve provisions; to re- 


RESOLUTION 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ON THE “COSTS AND 
DELIVERY OF HEALTH SERVICES 
TO OLDER AMERICANS” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
WILLTIauts of New Jersey) submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 174) ; which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 174 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Special Committee on Aging two 
thousand additional copies of its hearings of 
the Ninetieth Congress, first session, entitled 
“Costs and Delivery of Health Services to 
Older Americans.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967—AMENDMENTS 
AMEND. ENT NO. 386 

Mr. RIBICOFF submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 12080) to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to provide an increase 
in benefits under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system, to pro- 
vide benefits for additional categories of 
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individuals, to improve the public assist- 
ance program and programs relating to 
the welfare and health of children, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and or- 
dered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS, 387 THROUGH 390 


Mr. FONG submitted four amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 12080, supra, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 391 THROUGH 392 


Mr. METCALF submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 12080, supra, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


THE NEED TO APPROPRIATE FUNDS 
TO FIGHT WATER POLLUTION— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 393 


Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, I am sub- 
mitting an amendment to the Public 
Works appropriations bill to appropriate 
the full $450 million which the Congress 
unanimously authorized last year for 
Federal grants for the construction of 
waste treatment works. 

In passing the Clean Waters Restora- 
tion Act of 1966, the Congress made a 
firm commitment to the American peo- 
ple to help in the battle against the pol- 
lution of our Nation’s lakes and rivers. 
This is no time to back down from that 
commitment. 

Our budget is strained by the rising 
costs of the war in Vietnam and it is ap- 
parent that there will have to be some 
budget cuts made. However, it does seem 
to me to be false economy to cut back 
on this important program. 

Last year it was estimated that $3.5 
billion was needed over the next 5 years 
for the Federal Government to meet its 
share of the responsibility for the costs 
of construction works. Section 8 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act was 
amended by the Clean Waters Restora- 
tion Act of 1966 to authorize appropria- 
tions of $150 million for fiscal 1967, $450 
million for fiscal 1968, $700 million for 
fiscal 1969, $1 billion for fiscal 1970, and 
$1.2 billion for fiscal 1971. 

Because the Congress authorized $450 
million for fiscal 1968 for the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works, many 
State and local governments went ahead 
with their planning for pollution abate- 
ment based on that authorization. Many 
municipalities have already passed bond 
issues in order to provide their share of 
the costs. 

Our programs to abate the disastrous 
pollution of our waters are just picking 
up momentum and now is not the time 
for the Federal Government to renege 
on its promises. To withhold funds now 
will cost us much more in the long run. 

There are numerous examples of the 
need for more Federal money. I will not 
cite them all but I would like to mention 
just a few. 

For the six New England States, the 
total cost of their pollution abatement 
program has been estimated at about 
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$1.1 billion. Further, it has been esti- 
mated that those States will need about 
$61 million in Federal grants in fiscal 
1968 to keep up their programs. With the 
full $450 million appropriation, they 
would receive only $28 million, while 
with the proposed $225 million, they 
would receive only about $12 million. 

Under the full $450 million appropri- 
ation, the State of New Jersey would be 
eligible for about $14 million in Federal 
funds in fiscal 1968. If the appropriation 
is cut to $225 million, New Jersey would 
receive about $5.7 million. At the present 
time, there are 32 construction projects 
pending at the State, local, and Federal 
levels for New Jersey. These projects 
have a total construction cost of $35.9 
million, of which the Federal share 
would be about $10.1 million. 

In Wisconsin there are currently 71 
applications pending for Federal grants- 
in-aid, with a total cost of $45.5 million. 
If these projects were approved and the 
Federal Government were willing to pay 
30 percent, the Federal share for Wis- 
consin alone would be $13.7 million. If 
the State were willing to pay 25 percent 
and if the State's water quality stand- 
ards were approved, then the Federal 
share would be 50 percent, or $22.8 mil- 
lion. Under the proposed $225 million 
appropriation, Wisconsin would receive 
about $4.5 million. Quite obviously, this 
is not enough. 

As of July 31, the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration was proc- 
essing 153 projects which contained re- 
quests for Federal grants totaling $43.5 
million. At the same time there are 
829 projects being considered in State 
agencies and an additional 823 projects 
in preparation. These 1,652 projects 
would require about $910 million in Fed- 
eral grants. 

I have prepared a list comparing Fed- 
eral money available and projected 
needs of 21 States and the District of 
Columbia for 1968. Total money available 
for these States is $125 million while 
their needs total $404 million. Even if 
the full $450 million were to be appro- 
priated, not all of these needs could be 
met. I would like to have this table made 
a part of the RECORD. 

I have some detailed information on 
the State of Wisconsin including a list 
of the cities who have applications for 
Federal grants-in-aid and a letter from 
Gov. Warren Knowles to Secretary Udall 
which describes in some detail the prob- 
lem that Wisconsin faces if the full au- 
thorization is not appropriated. I would 
like both of these items made a part of 
the RECORD. 

The problem of water pollution in this 
country is enormous and at the present 
time we are fighting a losing battle. Un- 
less the Federal Government is willing 
to meet its commitments and carry its 
share of the load, the tide of pollution 
which is sweeping the country will never 
be stemmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the material will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The material presented by Mr. NELSON 
is as follows: 
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REQUESTS FROM SELECTED STATES FOR FEDERAL GRANTS- 
IN-AID FOR SEWAGE CONSTRUCTION WORKS AS COM- 
PARED TO MONEY AVAILABLE FOR THOSE STATES 


Money for Mo 
State fiscal 1968! needed (in 
Taai year 
1968) 
A ͤ O SET $883,000 $1,663, 600 
F 3,692,541 5. 000, 000 
District of Columbia 1,226,250 4, 300, 000 
Indiana 4,985,658 15, 900, 000 
Maryland. 5,268, 380 20, 700, 000 
Massachusetts 6, 260,078 20, 000, 000 
Michigan 7,622,632 14. 000, 000 
Minnesota 5,255,246 10, 000, 000 
Nevada 887,800 3, 230, 000 
New Hampshir 1,786,825 3, 500, 000 
New Jersey... 6,133,316 14, 000, 000 
New Vork 22,167,360 175, 000, 000 
6,678,171 9, 800, 000 
io 9,796,211 227, 000, 000 
Oregon 2,908,175 4, 500. 000 
Pennsylvania 11, 793,520 225, 100, 000 
Rhode Island. ._........- 1,756,764 2,900, 000 
Tennessee 6,056,436 12, 295, 000 
Virginia... 6,803,650 211,000,000 
Washington. - 4,473,231 26, 300, 000 
West Virginia.. 2 3,467,710 5, 000, 000 
Wisconsin 5,019,267 22, 800, 000 
W 124, 922, 221 403, 988, 600 


Total available under proposed 3200, 000,000 appropriation 
plus $63,160,644 left over from fiscal 1967. 

230 percent Federal share; all other figures are at 50 percent 
Federal share. 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Madison, August 17, 1967. 
Mr. Stewart L. UDALL, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY UDALL: Several months 
ago, Wisconsin municipalities were required 
to file by August 1 their plans for sewage col- 
lection treatment facilities construction in 
the 1968 fiscal year. The purpose was to per- 
mit early assessment of the need for Federal 
matching funds in the current fiscal year. 

Sixty-seven local governments have filed 
applications. Total construction costs repre- 
sented in these applications are estimated 
to be in excess of $46.2 million. It is con- 
ceivable (although not likely) that as much 
as one-third of the planned construction 
may not be under way by June 30, 1968. How- 
ever, if $30 million in projects prove eligible 
for Federal assistance, we must assume that 
these projects would be eligible for more 
than $15 million in funds under Section 8 
(b) (7) of P.L. 84-660. If all were to begin, 
the amount would exceed $25 million. 

Inasmuch as it would appear that less than 
$5 million will be available to Wisconsin for 
these projects under the terms of the appro- 
priation measure recently passed by the 
House of Representatives, I would appreciate 
your counsel as to our future course of 
action. 

We are already using the reimbursement 
provisions of the Act, under which a com- 
munity builds now and hopes to be reim- 
bursed later and, in FY 1967, persuaded our 
communities to accept one-third of the total 
Federal grant for which they were eligible. 
We did this so that we could begin more 
projects with the limited funds then avail- 
able. 

We are well aware of the escalating costs 
of the war in Viet Nam, which have been 
cited as justification for the failure of the 
President to request the funds authorized by 
Section 8(d) or P.L. 84-660. Since the costs 
of the war show no sign of receding, it does 
not seem prudent for the State of Wisconsin 
to advise communities to accept partial 
grants or proceed in the expectation that 
Federal funds will ever be appropriated to 
match the purposes of the Clean Water Res- 
toration Act of 1966. 

Wisconsin and her cities will undoubtedly 
do their share to preserve and enhance the 
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quality of Wisconsin’s water but what as- 
surance can you give that the brave words 
of the Clean Water Restoration Act will be 
matched by the Federal dollars of assistance 
that the Act promised? And when? 
My query is serious, practical and immedi- 
ate. Wisconsin has decisions to make, 
Sincerely, 
WARREN P. KNOWLES, 


WISCONSIN—CURRENT APPLICATIONS FOR FEDERAL 
GRANT-IN-AID 


Name Project Estimated 
No. cost 
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Williams Bay 
Total (71 applications}---------- -..-.. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
dis ed Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern] be added as a 
cosponsor to Senate Resolution 173 at 
its next printing. 

The purpose of Senate Resolution 173 
is to strengthen the hand of the admin- 
istration in the obtaining of commit- 
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ments of manpower and resources from 
our allies in support of the effort in Viet- 
nam so as to assist in this mutual under- 
taking and effort in Southeast Asia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NEED FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, last Friday 
evening I briefly visited the riot areas of 
Newark, NJ. and talked with citizens of 
that community in the now quiet after- 
math of that tragic event. 

It is quite obvious that the price that 
will be borne for a long time to come by 
the citizens of that community is vezy 
great indeed—great in that many mer- 
chants have now left the area, left their 
stores that were looted and fired upon 
and set afire and the broken plate glass 
is now boarded up. 

These vacant stores are now working 
a hardship on the citizens of the com- 
munity. Some residents there told me 
that it is necessary now for them to walk 
a mile or more to find some of the arti- 
cles they need for their household living, 
articles that could have been found 
within a block or two of their homes 
before. 

It will take some time for the com- 
munity to rebuild so that normal com- 
mercial transactions can be carried out 
and the needs of the people of the com- 
munity ađequately served. 

I found great desire on the part of the 
citizens of Newark to rebuild the image 
of that fine city, however, and carry on 
some of the great work that was being 
done before. 

Very close to the riot area is a section 
called Hyde Park. Instead of the 20-sto- 
ried high-rise public housing which has 
put people from the rural South and 
housed them in a type of living to which 
they are not at all accustomed, there 
are three-storied apartment houses that 
have been constructed and offered to the 
occupants for homeownership. 

The maintenance level of these build- 
ings is very high, indeed. They are me- 
ticulously cared for by their occupants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be permitted to 
continue for an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. The apartment houses 
are meticulously cared for and the uni- 
versal feeling in this homeownership 
area, where not one dollar’s worth of 
damage was done during the Newark 
riot is that the difference between rent- 
ing and enjoying homeownership is the 
difference between a feeling of wanting 
to care for the property and a feeling on 
the part of others that the destruction 
of property was the only way they could 
show their frustration and bitterness. 

This visit reaffirmed my view that my 
colleagues in the Senate and those in 
the House under the leadership of Con- 
gressman WILLIAM WIDNALL who have 
been working with me toward expanding 
homeownership opportunities for lower 
income American families are going to 
help bring about a program that will 
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more stabilize our communities and de- 
mocratize our cities. 

In this connection, I pay high tribute 
to a Member of the House, the Honorable 
Leonor SULLIVAN who has herself pio- 
neered in this area and has contributed 
importantly through section 221(h) of 
the Public Housing Act toward opening 
up greater homeownership opportunity. 

I am pleased at the reports that the 
$20 million allocated to this program 
this year will be fully expended and, as 
a result, a great many additional lower 
income families who could not otherwise 
have the stabilizing influence of home- 
ownership will have the opportunity to 
enjoy the same advantage that has been 
offered to many other middle-income 
families in America through the years— 
to be somebody and have something in 
which they can take great pride. 


THE POVERTY WAR 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post this morning there is 
a column by William S. White entitled 
“Friends Hurt Poverty War.” 

This column, I regret to say, is full of 
inaccurate statements of fact and erro- 
neous conclusions about the status of 
the war on poverty. I ask unanimous 
consent that the column may be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 


‘in the chair). Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
The article ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp is as follows: 


FRIENDS HURT POVERTY WAR 
(By William S. White) 


The real question for the antipoverty pro- 
gram is not whether it will be crippled by 
conservatives but rather whether it will ulti- 
mately be kissed to death from the left by 
excessively doting frienäs who are in a char- 
acteristic determination to support all ap- 
propriations and oppose all tax increases. 

The Senate has now approved a 62.26 bil- 
lion authorization for the next fiscal year; 
so far, s0 good. And in the process it has 
wisely struck down a truly wild blue yonder 
ultra-liberal attempt to double the amount, 
at a time when Congress generally is de- 
manding very heavy spending cuts all along 
the line as its price even to consider the Ad- 
ministration's request for temporary tax sur- 
charges. 

But then the Senate has marched back 
downhill to add a budget-busting item of 
$198 millions at the behest primarily of 
Sens. Robert and Edward Kennedy. 

This additional and unwanted item is not 
a very big thing in itself but it may be just 
provocative enough to an economy-minded 
House of Representatives to give it more ex- 
cuse to lay the meat ax upon the whole of 
the poor old war on poverty. The end of it 
all thus may be a gutting of a program that, 
ironically, is directed by the Kennedy broth- 
er-in-law, Sargent Shriver. 

If this is to be the outcome, it will be a 
great pity. For while the war on poverty 
has undoubted shortcomings, the fact is that 
down where it counts the thing is doing a 
good job. 

The heart of this program, practically 
speaking, lies in the Job Corps. This is a 
sensible scheme to train unemployable and 
tax-spending boys to be employed boys able 
and willing to enter the ranks of self-support- 
ing and self-respecting America. 

They are trained for work with care and 
prudence and there is no room for real doubt 
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that the Job Corps is reclaiming a human 
wastage that this nation simply cannot af- 
ford. It is keeping underprivileged youngsters 
out of beatnik hoodlumism. And in some 
cases it is making them not only able to work 
honestly for an honest living but also capa- 
ble of fighting for this country in a place 
called Vietnam. 

Beyond all this, however, the underlying 
concept here is indipensable to the national 
health. For it goes without saying that a 
majority of the Job Corps trainees are Ne- 
groes, since this is the race most disadvan- 
taged, any fair-minded man must recognize 
that the Negro most of all needs simply a 
chance to earn his own way. 

All talk of “unemployment” in this coun- 
try is in truth nonsense, except insofar as 
unemployed means unemployable. 

This is the bed-rock problem; and this 
problem the Job Corps is getting at in a 
rational way. Granted that some of these 
boys get into trouble—and who in the cir- 
cumstances could expect otherwise?—the 
fact remains that they are handled without 
any of the syrupy social-worker ideology of 
the old leaf-raking days. 

The truth, too, is that the administrators 
of the plan are more unpopular with, and 
have more trouble with, the most doctrinaire 
of reformers than with the most crusty of 
conservatives. 

It would, therefore, be a genuine calamity 
should those who “demand” more and more 
outlays manage to create at least a climate 
of rejection of the whole business. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this col- 
umn deserves an answer in the interests 
of accuracy. Mr. White's conventional at- 
tack on the liberal defenders of the pov- 
erty program might well have been ig- 
nored and could have been ignored, but 
his distortion of the basic facts requires 
public correction. 

Mr. White approves of the $2.26 billion 
authorization. At least, that is what he 
states the authorization is. Actually the 
authorization was $2.258 billion. Then, 
he disapproves of what he calls a budget- 
busting item of $198 million, which ac- 
tually is a part of the larger figure he 
approves. One wonders what careless in- 
accuracy caused Mr. White to become 
so involved. 

Second, Mr. White refers to this $198 
million as unwanted. Who, it might be 
inquired, does not want it. The items 
totaling this amount were proposed by 
Republican members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment, Manpower, and Pov- 
erty of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, which subcommittee I chair, 
with Democratic support. 

The programs included in this $198 
million are all approved by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, although official- 
ly and in public Mr. Shriver’s lips and 
those of his associates are sealed by the 
Bureau of the Budget. An effort to strike 
the item was rejected by the Senate by 
a vote of 50 to 36. 

I have no evidence which would satisfy 
me that the administration was inter- 
ested in striking that item. It was left to 
Republican Members of this body to 
make the motion to strike. 

Third, the “truly wild blue yonder 
ultraliberal attempt to double the 
amount” of the bill, referred to by Mr. 
White, to provide for the emergency em- 
ployment of 200,000 restless and unem- 
ployed residents of urban and rural 
ghettos is one-fifth of the program rec- 
ommended by the Urban Coalition. 
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I think it is worth while to read into 
the Recorp the names of some of those 
so-called or alleged “truly wild blue 
yonder ultraliberals“ who make up the 
Urban Coalition. The first such “wild 
blue yonder ultraliberal” is David 
Rockefeller, president, Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank; the second is Roy Ash, presi- 
dent, Litton Industries; third is Freder- 
ick J. Close, chairman of the board, 
Aluminum Co. of America; fourth is 
Archbishop John F. Dearden, of Detroit; 
fifth is Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York; sixth is Henry Ford II, chairman, 
Ford Motor Co.; seventh is Andrew Hei- 
skell, chairman of the board, Time, Inc.; 
eighth is Gerald L. Phillippe, chairman of 
the board, General Electric Co.; ninth is 
James Rouse, president of the Rouse Co. 
and president of Urban America, Inc.; 
tenth is Theodore Schlesinger, president, 
Allied Stores Corp.; eleventh is Asa 
Spaulding, president, North Carolina 
Mutual Insurance Co., Durham, N.C. 

In addition, representing the National 
Council of Churches, is the Right Rev- 
erend John E. Hines, presiding bishop of 
the Episcopal Church; Roy Wilkins, 
head of the NAACP, and Whitney Young, 
Jr., executive director, National Urban 
League, representing civil rights leader- 
ship; Mayor James H. J. Tate, mayor of 
Philadelphia, president of the National 
League of Cities; Mayor Joseph M. Barr, 
of Pittsburgh, president of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors; distinguished labor 
leaders such as I. W. Abel, president, 
United Steelworkers, and Walter Reu- 
ther, president of the United Auto Work- 
ers; and an entire spectrum of the Amer- 
ican establishment. 

Mr. President, these are the people who 
want five times as much for an emer- 
gency employment program as the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare re- 
quested the Senate to adopt. These are 
Mr. White’s “wild blue yonder ultra- 
liberals” because they want a program 
for 1 million jobs, not merely 200,000 jobs. 
One million jobs for 1 year would have 
cost $5 billion; we sought 200,000 jobs for 
2 years costing $10 million. Perhaps Mr. 
White did not see the entire picture. 

Mr. President, the fourth point I would 
like to make respecting Mr. White’s 
column is that the Job Corps, which he 
praises is indeed, as he said, “a sensible 
scheme to train unemployable and tax 
spending boys.” 

The bill which we passed provides $295 
million out of a total of $2,258 million 
for this purpose—slightly more than 10 
percent. The capacity of the Job Corps 
camps is 42,000. The number of poor peo- 
ple presently being reached by the multi- 
tude of poverty programs is in the neigh- 
borhood of 4% million. So that the Job 
Corps has responsibility for about 10 per- 
cent of the people who are currently be- 
ing helped by the war on poverty. I wel- 
come Mr. White’s support for the Job 
Corps, which is certainly a worthwhile 
project, but it can hardly be called, as he 
does, the heart of the poverty program. 
Mr. White is correct in making the state- 
ment that a majority of Job Corps 
trainees are Negroes, but he is only cor- 
rect by a little bit, because the figure is 
55 percent. 
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My fifth point is that there is massive 
unemployment in the urban and rural 
ghettos of America today, running as 
high as 15 percent in Cleveland, and well 
over 10 percent in such cities as Oakland, 
St. Louis, Phoenix, and Los Angeles. To 
refer to “unemployment in this country” 
as “nonsense,” as Mr. White does, is to 
put one’s head in the sand. 

Nor are these people, most of them 
young and able bodied, unemployable. 
They just do not happen to have the 
particular skills for which employers and 
Government are looking today. I think, 
with a little training, they can probably 
acquire those skills. That is what the 
program calls for. Without training, they 
can still do the kind of work which could 
easily be made and usefully made to re- 
pair and bring up to date a thousand 
projects all over the country where rela- 
tively unskilled labor is in demand. 

My sixth and last point is, with re- 
spect to Mr. White, that I know of no 
liberal Member of the Senate with whom 
the administrators of the poverty pro- 
gram are unpopular. Mr. White makes 
that charge. It is the arch-conservatives 
such as Mr. White with whom Sargent 
Shriver and his able assistants are in 
trouble. 

I am glad indeed that Mr. White’s 
views did not prevail in the Senate. I 
hope they will not prevail in the House. 

Mr. President, I just wanted to note 
that I had, earlier in my remarks, re- 
ferred to the ABM system as a very ex- 
pensive flying erector set. I think that is 
the kind of term which makes it easier 
and simpler to persuade the American 
people that they are wasting their money 
in a proposal which has no countervail- 
ing benefits over and above the huge 
sums of money which it will cost. 


TAX INCREASE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Sunday Washing- 
ton Post a very interesting article by 
James Tobin, entitled Tobin: Case for 
Tax Increase Simple, Powerful.” I would 
commend it to the reading of Senators 
and the public. 

It is interesting to note that the anal- 
ysis of Professor Tobin would indicate 
that prior to this time there had been no 
real economic case compelling a tax in- 
crease, even though the Government is 
running a substantial budget deficit. The 
professor makes an interesting argument 
that for the future a tax increase may 
be necessary. He points out in his article 
that certain reductions in the name of 
economy have to some extent had the 
effect of calling upon the poor of the 
Nation to bear the burden of reduction of 
proposed expenditures. 

I would suggest that it might be worth 
considering the fact that we are going to 
pass a social security bill in this Con- 
gress which, in my judgment, will go 
substantially beyond that which was 
voted by the House. of Representatives. 
This bill may very well go far beyond 
what many people anticipate in an attack 
on poverty in its own way, and in a very 
dignified fashion, by increasing social 
security benefits and providing medical 
care and improving upon public welfare. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 8, 1967] 
TOBIN: Case FOR Tax INCREASE SIMPLE, 
POWERFUL 
(By James Tobin, sterling professor, Yale 
University) 

(Prof. Tobin, a former member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, writes a spe- 
cial article for The Washington Post every 
other month during the academic year.) 

The case for a tax increase is simple and 
powerful. Growing steadily at full employ- 
ment, the American economy can normally 
be expected to generate a supply of private 
saving that just about matches private in- 
vestment and state and local borrowing. This 
balance of saving supply and demand is pre- 
dicated on current tax rates, and on mone- 
tary and credit conditions, easier than dur- 
ing the squeeze of 1966. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment piles on additional demands for sav- 
ings to finance a large budget deficit, there 
will simply not be enough saving to go 
around. The result will be either inflation 
or a tightening of credit markets and interest 
rates, or most likely a mixture of the two, 
until enough competing demands are 
squeezed out of the market to restore 
balance. 

Here are the details of the rough balance 
of full-employment private saving and 
investment: 

Normal Demands for and Supplies of Saving 
(Percent ‘of full employment GNP) 
DEMANDS 


Private investment in new struc- 


tures and equipment 10-10% 
Accumulation of inventories....... % 
Residential construction 34-4 


Foreign investment (exports less 


imports) ----------------------- % 
Total 15-16 
Capital consumption allowances 8% 
Corporate retained earnings 24-3 
Personal saving. 4414 
{o_o aeh 15-16 


State and local fiscal operations do not 
disturb this balance by as much as one per- 
centage point either way. These govern- 
ments are more likely to be in slight deficit 
than in surplus, adding to the demand for 
saving rather than to the supply. 


INFLATIONARY GAP PROSPECTS 


The Federal budget, unless taxes are in- 
creased, will be in large deficit in 1968, be- 
tween 1½ and 2% per cent of full employ- 
ment GNP. Therefore, the prospects are for a 
sizable inflationary gap—excess demand of 
the order of 12 to 20 billion dollars. 

The Federal Government has already be- 
gun to run a big deficit on a national income 
accounts basis. The deficit was $15 billion 
annual rate as early as the second quarter 
of this year. Yet so far no inflationary gap 
has appeared. Indeed the economy had a 
narrow escape from recession early this year, 
and has not yet eliminated slack in the 
utilization of industrial capacity or even in 
the labor market, So far this year rising Fed- 
eral deficit spending has been a welcome 
stimulus to the economy rather than a source 
of inflationary pressure. This is because spe- 
cial circumstances have depressed some of 
the private demands for saving below the 
“normal” values of the table above, and have 
raised the supply. 

This year inventory accumulation has been 
abnormally low—below the amount needed 
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for stocks of goods to keep pace with normal 
growth of output and sales. Sooner or later 
the excess stocks with which businessmen 
began 1967 will be worked off. Residential 
construction, though gradually reviving, has 
not fully recovered from its 25 per cent reces- 
sion in 1966. Eventually home building will 
return to a more normal relationship to in- 
come and to population growth—unless 
failure of the government to take other 
anti-inflationary measures forces the Federal 
Reserve to administer a new dose of tight 
money. Plant and equipment expenditures 
have grown abnormally slowly this year, re- 
flecting in part delayed impacts from tight 
money and suspension of investment credit 
in 1966 and in part the depressing influence 
of the excess capacity and low profits of 
1967. Surveys already indicate more rapid 
growth next year. Finally, consumers can- 
not be counted on to maintain the unusually 
high saving rates of recent quarters. 


SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES TEMPORARY 


These special circumstances are surely 
temporary. Sooner or later private invest- 
ment and saving will return to normal, and 
the latent inflationary imbalance will be- 
come a reality. The only question is, as it 
has been all year, how soon. The basic sit- 
uation is not hard to diagnose; but it has 
been very difficult to tell when it will pre- 
vail over the transient influences which have 
controlied the course of the economy in 1967. 

The Administration’s diagnosis has been 
essentially correct. The recent accumulation 
of statistical indications of accelerating pri- 
vate demand should convince open-minded 
skeptics. Good marksmen lead moving tar- 
gets, and the government economists deserve 
credit for recommending policies appropriate 
to the future when they will take effect. If 
the Council of Economic Advisers somewhat 
overestimated the speed of this year’s re- 
covery, their error is harmless compared with 
the stubborn myopia of their critics. It has 
been distressing to observe the most eco- 
nomically literate newspapers, The Washing- 
ton Post and The New York Times, use their 
editorial influence against responsible and 
foresighted fiscal policy. 


CASE FOR THE SURCHARGE 


The case for the 10 per cent tax surcharge, 
enacted at this session of Congress to take 
full effect no later than January, is over- 
whelming on grounds of economic stabiliza- 
tion. Even with the surcharge, it is likely 
that demand will be strong enough to take 
up the slack now in the economy, to reduce 
unemployment and tighten labor markets— 
a most desirable development—and to in- 
crease the rate of price inflation. The tax 
surcharge will probably still leave some anti- 
inflationary work for the Federal Reserve to 
do. Without any tax increase, the inflationary 
gap will be much too big for monetary policy 
to close except by drastically restrictive 
measures with very uneven, disruptive, and 
inequitable incidence. 

All too many people, unfortunately, refuse 
to view the tax increase solely as a measure 
of economic stabilization. True to form, 
Professor Galbraith favors and Professor 
Friedman opposes raising taxes; they both 
have the same reason, that higher taxes at 
any season will make the public sector larger 
in the long run. 

Influential members of Congress find the 
surcharge proposal a lever to obtain reduc- 
tions in civilian Federal expenditures they 
don’t like anyway. The politically marginal 
items are welfare and anti-poverty expendi- 
tures, and foreign economic assistance. Some- 
how when fiscal conservatives call on the 
government to “tighten its belt” and forgo 
“luxuries,” they are always referring to pro- 
grams intended to make life more tolerable 
for the poor of this country and the world. 
Surely the affluent taxpayers of the country 
are better able than these people to shoulder 
the economic burden of the Vietnam war. 
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The press reports that Congress will exact 
$5 billion cuts in expenditure as the price of 
the tax increase, (Perhaps the Galbraith- 
Friedman assumption that higher taxes and 
higher expenditures go together is wrong, at 
least in the short run.) The price might be 
too high to pay. No doubt there are budget 
items that could be eliminated or postponed 
without hurting the country (e.g., supersonic 
transport, agricultural subsidies, space ex- 
ploration, highways, irrigation projects), but 
these are not the items likely to be axed, 
There are some expenditure cuts that would 
do more damage to the country than inflation 
would. 

Other critics, in the Congress and out, 
justify their reluctance to increase taxes by 
pointing to the many loopholes and in- 
equities in the income tax code. Tax reform 
is needed all right, and has been for years. 
The case for reform is independent of the 
current need to raise taxes to check inflation. 
Oil depletion allowances, for example, are a 
scandal, but that has been true for many 
years. Let us wage each fight on its own bat- 
tleground. If tax policy is to be used, as it 
must be, for economic stabilization, we can- 
not reopen all the complex issues and con- 
flicts of interest involved in tax structure ev- 
ery time the economic situation calls for a 
rise or fall in tax revenues. For stabiliza- 
tion we must have a simple, quick, neutral 
way of adjusting taxes up or down. The pro- 
posed tax surcharge is an excellent device. 


WRONG TARGET 


Finally, there are those, including many 
of my colleagues in academia, who refuse to 
support the proposed tax increase even 
though they may recognize its economic 
merits. They oppose the war in Vietnam. 
Their protest is aimed at the wrong target. 
War and war expenditures have already been 
escalated. A vote to deny the Administration 
the tax increase is a vote for inflation and 
instability, not for peace. The scale of the 
war would not be diminished by failure to 
enact the surcharge, but expenditures to pro- 
mote domestic tranquillity probably would 
be. If the object is to bring home to the 
American people, prior to the 1968 election 
the costs of the Johnson Administration's ad- 
venture in Southeast Asia, the responsible 
course is the one the President himself has 
recommended, to raise the tax bills of al- 
most every taxpayer. 


BRITISH SPIFS FOR THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there appeared in the Washington 
Sunday Post an article entitled “How 
Philby Stabbed Into the Heart of British 
Security,” and another entitled Mac- 
lean’s Spying More Vital Than British 
Have Admitted.” 

These articles should be read by people 
interested in the history of the Korean 
war. They highlight the fact that when 
the Chinese Communists came into that 
war British traitors made it possible for 
the Chinese to know for certain that the 
United States would not use the atom 
bomb against the Chinese aggressors in 
that fight, and also that America’s ene- 
mies in that war were in a position to 
know what this Nation was planning to 
do before we could get around to doing 
it. Having that information in advance, 
they must have felt safe in taking the 
gamble to risk a major war with the 
United States. 

Traitor Philby and traitors Maclean 
and Burgess, it seemed, had very suc- 
cessfully taken charge of the highest 
connections of British intelligence. This 
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Nation, it seems, had an understanding 
with the British that we would not use 
atomic weapons or attack the Chinese 
coast without consultation with them. 
The Attlee government was subjected to 
such treachery that the Communists 
were in a position to know, through the 
Russian connections conveying informa- 
tion to the Far East, every move that 
America communicated to its allies. 

That was a very unfortunate situation, 
and is something we should keep in mind 
in the future, when this Nation takes 
steps that it regards as being essential 
and vital in its own defense and to help 
preserve the liberty of other countries 
fighting to defend their liberties. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 8, 1967] 


How PHILBY STABBED Into THE HEART OF 
BRITISH SECURITY—DISGUISED Spy SLIPPED 
Past His Lax SUPERIORS 


Lonpon.—Harold (Kim) Philby’s achieve- 
ment in becoming head of the Soviet section 
of the British Secret Intelligence Service, 
while himself being a Soviet agent, must 
rank as one of the great professional coups 
in the twisted history of espionage. 

Philby later went on to higher things when 
he became the linkman between the SIS and 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, from 
which position he could give his Soviet spy- 
masters thorough general knowledge of the 
operations of both the major Western intel- 
ligence agencies. 

But there is a classic quality about the 
earlier achievement. The selection in 1944 of 
Philby, already a Soviet agent of more than 
ten years’ standing as the man to conceive, 
build and control a new British operation 
against the Russians is an event embodying 
the purest essence of espionage. 


WELL EQUIPPED 


How was Philby able to do it? 

First, he was superbly equipped for the 
role of spy; His markmanship was excellent, 
his mind was swift and clear, his nerves 
were strong. Despite some powerful drinking, 
he remained physically tough and resilient. 
He was also extremely attractive to women. 

But above these qualities Philby had the 
capacity to disguise his feelings and inten- 
tions, a crucial professional attribute of a 
spy. For 30 years he lived as a passionate 
Communist behind the facade of a middle- 
class Englishman with Liberal-to-Conserva- 
tive opinions. 

It is still almost impossible to find chinks 
in the mask that Kim Philby first put on 
when he was 22. There are one or two clues: 
His writing was careful and restrained, and 
many people who knew him recall an elusive 
sense of distance or remoteness. Rarely did 
he allow himself to be engaged in such a way 
as to reveal his inner thoughts. 

Had Philby been forced to spend more 
time in first-class intellectual company dur- 
ing those 30 years, it is questionable whether 
he could have kept up the charade. But the 
ineptitude of the British Intelligence Service 
helped to make his fantastic career possible. 

Because the SIS bureaucracy was protected 
by layers of official mystery, the agency was 
even less prepared than others in the British 
establishment to cope with the mid-20th 
century. The Service was a caricature of the 
establishment, and so this is an account of 
a great breach that opened up the defenses 
of a social class, and therefore the defenses 
of the nation. 

Philby was born on New Year's Day, 1912, 
in imperial India. Ironically, young Philby’s 
Indian playmates nicknamed him “Kim,” 
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after the half-caste boy of the Kipling book 
whose central theme is intelligence work. 

The boy’s father, Harry St. John Bridger 
Philby, was an officer of the Indian civil 
service, a distinguished Arabist who, though 
he came of middle-class background, rejected 
its ordered virtues for the passionate, egotis- 
tic culture of the Arabian deserts. St. John 
Philby, like T. E. Lawrence, fought to free 
the Arab lands from Turkish rule and later 
came to share the Arab belief that Britain 
reneged on her promises at the end of World 
War I. 

In 1929 Kim Philby entered Cambridge, 
where he met future colleagues Guy Burgess 
and Donald Maclean. Philby's political bend 
was steadily leftwards. His views were ex- 
pressed more in private, although with great 
conviction. 

Philby had traveled in Central and Eastern 
Europe during university vacations, and after 
graduation in 1933 he went for an extended 
stay to Germany and Austria. It was here 
and then, in the early days of the Nazi terror, 
that Philby’s resolve was hardened. He be- 
came a determined Communist, and he was 
recruited as an agent. 

A few months after he left Cambridge, 
Philby was given his lifetime task—to pene- 
trate British intelligence. Every piece of ob- 
jective evidence available points to this pe- 
riod in late 1933, and is corroborated by the 
accounts Philby has given to his children 
who have visited him in Moscow since his 
defection from Beirut in 1963. 

On Feb. 23, 1934, Philby married an Aus- 
trian Jewish girl, Alice Friedmann, in Vienna. 
She was an avowed Communist, and now lives 
in East Berlin with her third husband. 

Philby and Alice returned to London, where 
he became an assistant editor on a dying 
liberal magazine. But Philby was to spend the 
next five years carefully obscuring his left- 
wing past beneath a right-wing camoufiage. 

Obviously an excellent way to insulate one- 
self against charges of communism was to 
condone Hitler’s Nazi regime, which both 
Philby and Burgess did by joining the Anglo- 
German Fellowship. Philby managed to have 
his picture taken at a Swastika-decked din- 
ner. This was in 1936, just before the out- 
break of the Spanish Civil War, which gave 
Philby another opportunity to establish his 
public political position. 

Philby went to Spain in February, 1937, 
and began reporting as a free-lance writer 
from the Franco side. 

Recently in Moscow, Philby told his son 
John: “I wouldn’t have lasted a week in 
Spain without behaving like a Fascist.” He 
behaved so well, in fact, that General Franco 
awarded him the Red Cross of Military Merit. 


THE FIRST GLIMMERS 


When the civil war ended, Philby had com- 
pleted two years as an undercover Commu- 
nist in Franco’s camp. But was he already 
spying on the British? There are two bits of 
evidence. 

One is that an officer named Pedro Giro re- 
calls that in a cafe in Salamanca a German 
agent passed a note to him with a warning 
against two men then in the cafe. According 
to the German, these men were British 
agents. Twice subsequently, Giro saw Philby 
locked in conversation with the same two 
men. 

Another point was noticed by Sam Pope 
Brewer, a New York Times correspondent 
(whose wife, Eleanor, Philby was to acquire 
20 years later in Beirut). At press confer- 
ences, Kim was always the last questioner 
and the man who wanted to know just which 
regiment had made just which move. 

Perhaps at this point Philby, anxious to 
ingratiate himself with British intelligence 
men, was collecting and passing on any tid- 
bits he could get. 


ZANY CORRESPONDENT 


When the British expeditionary force left 
for France to fight the Germans, Kim Phil- 
by went with them as the London Times’ 
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No. 1 war correspondent. His colleague, Bob 


Cooper, thought Philby a wild, slightly 
drunken and rather brutal young man, Kim, 
it seems, was addicted to a curious bar game 
which involved busting people’s knuckles. 
Also, as in Spain, where he -had acquired 
a Royalist mistress, he was rather conspicu- 
ously living with a girl, this time Lady Mar- 
garet Vane-Tempest-Stewart. 

Other colleagues still saw him as slightly 
pro-fascist. He wore the Franco decoration 
on his uniform. The disaster of Dunkirk in 
June, 1940, brought Philby back to London. 
At last conditions were ready for his crucial 
penetration of British intelligence. 

These conditions were nowhere better than 
at the house where young intelligence offi- 
cers set up residence. Among them were Guy 
Burgess and a number of homosexuals, heavy 
drinkers and hangers-on of varying types. 

Philby was immediately taken into the 
department for sabotage, subversion and 
propaganda. His particular job was lecturing 
on propaganda leaflet technique. Philby was 
later transfered to a unit training for un- 
armed combat behind enemy lines, but his 
stammer and the fact that his work in 
Spain had made him known to a great many 
German military people made it seem suici- 
dal to send him into occupied Europe. 

So in the summer of 1941 Philby was re- 
cruited for work in the Secret Intelligence 
Service. 

This agency, better known as MI-6, was 
and is concerned with espionage and counter- 
espionage in foreign countries. (MI-5, the 
home unit of the mythical James Bond, con- 
cerns itself with counter-espionage in Brit- 
ain and the colonies). Both agencies had 
suffered a severe contraction since the palmy 
days of World War I, 8 

MI-6 had escaped any basic reforms. Dur- 
ing the 30s it had done its recruiting, in the 
tradition of the Great Game of the establish- 
ment, from the British police force in India 
and partly among rich, upper-class young 
men from London’s financial district. 

It was these men, often known as “the 
stockbrokers,” who gave the Service its con- 
nection with White’s Club, one of London's 
most exclusive men's clubs. This notorious 
liaison stands at the center of any picture of 
the wartime secret service. And it epitomizes 
the rougish, dilettante quality of MI-6, of 
which the rest of Whitehall, and especially 
the embryonic professionals of MI-5, were 
to become increasingly contemptuous over 
the next decade. 

Most of the top brass belonged there, in- 
cluding Sir Steward Menzies, the MI-6 chief 
until 1951 and the model for Ian Fleming’s 
fictional security chief “M.” The etiquette of 
the time was to leave Menzies alone with his 
personal assistant when they were together, 
since it was understood that they were “run- 
ning the secret service or something.” 

White’s provided, too, a fertile source for 
emergency wartime recruits, on the basic 
English principle that if you could not trust 
your club, who could you trust? 

As for Menzies himself, one former sub- 
ordinate recalls: “He was terrifying to work 
with because he acted entirely on instinct. 
He rarely read a single case right through, 
yet he often came in with the answer.” 

COUNTERESPIONAGE 

Kim Philby became part of Section Five 
of MI-6 which was responsible for counter- 
espionage, or more exactly, spying on the 
German spies. Through personal contact 
supplied by his old colleague Guy Burgess, 
Philby became head of the Iberian subsec- 
tion. 

“Philby just did not have the contacts to 
get that sort of job on his own,” said one of 
his colleagues. “I know it was Burgess who 
rang up someone and got him in.” 

The Iberian subsection’s theater was a 
vital one. Spain was a neutral, friendly to 
Germany, and provided the perfect base for 
operations against Britain's communications 
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keystone, Gibraltar. Portugal was friendly 
to Britain, but Portuguese Mozambique was 
the center of German espionage operations 
in southern Africa. It was in this connection 
that Philby sent Malcolm Muggeridge to 
Lourenco Marques and Graham Greene to 
Sierra Leone. 

As a boss, Philby was a quick success. He 
possessed both grasp and human sympathy, 
faculties which evidently won him intense 
personal loyalty. This was to be a feature of 
his entire career, and it is with an almost 
unspeakable sense of irony that associates 
recall the word which they always felt 
summed him up: “integrity.” 

“You didn’t just like him, admire him, 
agree with him,” says one man who saw him 
often from the war until his defection. “You 
worshipped him.” 

By 1943, two years after coming in, Philby 
was firmly established as one of Menzies’ very 
best men. 

But by early 1944 Philby was getting bored 
by the limitations of the Iberian subsection. 

It was then that Menzies asked Philby, 
just a few months before D-Day, to revive 
the defunct counter-espionage operation 
against the Soviet Union. To Philby, this 
must have seemed the ultimate opportunity, 
and also to represent the ultimate folly of 
the men above him. 

Philby’s appointment is a measure of the 
blind faith in him on the part of his supe- 
riors, whose own reputations had been aided 
by Philby’s work. Had Philby’s early Com- 
munist experience been forgotten? Had it 
been obliterated from the record by his ex- 
cellent performance? Or was it, just conceiv- 
ably, noted and, in a moment of supreme 
political naivete, ignored? 

The aging colonel who was the sole in- 
cumbent of the inactive Soviet section was 
pensioned off, and Philby moved in to build 
an empire which, within 18 months, occupied 
an entire floor and employed more than 100 
people. Within two years, the section had ac- 
cumulated a vast store of information on 
Communists in Western countries, front or- 
ganizations and the other now-familiar stuff 
of Cold War counter-espionage. And Kim 
Philby had acquired the confidence of his 
staff. 

“He could get them to do anything for 
him,” one of them has recalled. 

This witness remembers that everyone 
there came from a strict security background, 
where the rigid tradition was that office 
desks should be locked at night. But Kim 
broke that tradition as he broke so many 
others. “Don’t worry about that,” he said, 
“I'll lock them up later.” 

“I didn't like to do it,” this witness now 
says, but he was so charming that I couldn't 
refuse anything he asked.” 

MACLEAN’S SPYING More VITAL THAN BRITISH 
Have ADMITTED 


LONDON, OCTOBER 7.—A secret intelligence 
report which the Sunday Times tracked down 
in Washington in the course of its investiga- 
tions into the Philby conspiracy makes it 
clear that, contrary to repeated British gov- 
ernment assertions since 1951, Donald Mac- 
lean had access to every crucial Anglo-Amer- 
ican policy decision at the height of the 
Cold War. 

The report was compiled in 1956 by U.S. 
State Department intelligence officers in an 
attempt to assess the damage done by Mac- 
lean and Guy D. Burgess who fied with him 
in 1951, For the first time, the report reveals 
the magnitude of Maclean’s espionage 
achievements. 

It is also the first evidence from official 
files that the British government has been 
consistently misleading in its statements on 
Maclean’s duties and the type of material 
to which he had access. 

In fact, the U.S. intelligence report reveals 
that Maclean had knowledge of secret Anglo- 
American exchanges on the North Atlantic 
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pact, the Korean War and the Japanese peace 
treaty. 

It also shows, for instance, that Maclean 
had full knowledge of the critical American 
determination to “localize the conflict,” and 
therefore of its decision not to allow the 
United Nations forces under Gen. Mac- 
Arthur to carry the war against the Chinese 
coast. 

Both MacArthur and his chief of intelli- 
gence, Gen. Charles Willoughby, were cer- 
tain at the time that this information had 
been passed to the Russians. Just before he 
died, MacArthur complained that the Chinese 
not only knew of this policy decision but 
“all our strategic troop movements.” 

Until now it has generally been believed 
that Maclean, first secretary in the British 
Embassy in Washington and later head of 
the American Department in the Foreign 
Office, passed to the Russians only marginal 
atomic secrets. He saw these in the course 
of his duties as U.K. secretary of the com- 
bined policy committee—the body set up to 
regulate the Anglo-American exchange of 
scientific information on the atomic pro- 
gram. 

This information was vital enough, the re- 
port reveals. Maclean was able to tell the 
Russians the estimates made at that time 
of uranium ore supply available to the three 
governments—Britian, America, and Canada. 

To appreciate the significance of this the 
circumstances of 1947 have to be recalled. In 
the early post-war years the world supply 
of uranium was thought to be limited. The 
West therefore embarked, in extreme secrecy 
upon a program of “pre-emptive buying” of 
uranium, in an attempt to corner all the 
known resources. Maclean was in a position 
to tell the Russians every detail of these vital 
negotiations. 

The revelations provide the first credible 
explanation of the necessity that drove the 
master-spy Harold Philby to risking, and in 
the event wrecking, his whole espionage 
career, to tip off Maclean before the British 
security services could reach him. 

Maclean was not, as previous explanations 
have suggested, simply an old friend. He was 
Russia’s most important known diplomatic 
spy in the cold war years. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DECLARATION 
OF FAITH 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from 2 weeks’ official as- 
signment to Europe. Designated by the 
Vice President as congressional adviser 
to the 11th International Atomic Energy 
Conference at Vienna, it was also my 
privilege to attend at Geneva the 336th 
plenary meeting of the 18-Nation Com- 
mittee on Disarmament. 

I talked to and listened to leading fig- 
ures of many nations with a common 
concern—nuclear progress for peace. 

Everywhere, everyone asked about our 
American President, whose authority is 
not surpassed anywhere in the world, 
whose responsibility is not matched, 
whose burden is not equaled by anyone. 

Our President answered for himself 
and for his Democratic Party last Sat- 
urday night. 

I missed the President’s party, but I 
would not miss his declaration of faith. 
It is a most important document of our 
times. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of the President of the United 
States, delivered at Washington on Oc- 
tober 7, 1967, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE PRESI- 
DENT’S BALL, WASHINGTON Hiron Ho- 
TEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Thank you so much, Mr. Vice President, 
Mrs. Humphrey, distinguished Governors and 
outstanding Mayors of the Nation, Members 
of the Cabinet, Members of the Congress, and 
my beloved friends. 

This is a very enjoyable evening. It is very 
thoughtful, to say nothing about how gener- 
ous it is of you to bring us all together for 
this most pleasant evening. 

I have been watching the polls pretty 
closely here of late. As you might imagine, 
I like some of them quite a lot more than I 
like others. The ones I like best are those 
that like me best, 

But in this era in which we are living, I 
wasn't too sure of their credibility—so the 
other day I just went out and had a poll of 
my own made. 

You may be interested. The question went 
this way: 

“If President Johnson were to run against 
the following nationally known Republican 
leaders, who would you vote for?” 

The first pairing showed: 

Lyndon B. Johnson: 73% 

William E. Miller: 27% 

Then we added another picture that would 
involve the entire ticket. The second pair- 
ing dealt with the ticket of both President 
and Vice President. Once again I am happy 
to report that I think we did very well under 
the circumstances. 

Lyndon Johnson and Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey—71% 

Harold E. Stassen and Ezra Taft Benson 
29 9 

I think I should tell you that we circulated 
our poll among leading editors throughout 
the country—and other experts. The response 
seemed to be very good. One telegram I re- 
member came in from a very important na- 
tional magazine. It said: 

“Congratulations, Mr, President, on a very 
fine and well conducted poll.” 

It was signed, “Editor, Literary Digest.” 

A President, of course, sees a great many 
expressions of public opinion. The other day 
someone handed me this evaluation of the 
state of the world: 

“The earth is degenerating these days. 
Bribery and corruption abound. Children no 
longer mind parents. Every man wants to 
write a book and it is evident that the end 
of the world is approaching fast.” 

I wonder who the columnist was. Later I 
discovered that, whoever he was, he wrote 
what he had to say on an Assyrian tablet 
almost 5,000 years ago. 

You don’t have to look far to see the same 
kind of thing today—much of it is directed 
at the man in the kitchen that President 
Harry Truman talked about. 

Some people think we are spending too 
much, and some think we are not spending 
enough. 

Some people think we shouldn't raise taxes, 
and some think we should have raised them 
last year. 

Some think that we are not doing enough 
for the people in need, and some think we 
have done too much already. 

Some think we should escalate the war 
in Vietnam, and some think we should get 
out of there tomorrow. 

There is no lack of advice—however con- 
tradictory. In the crises of this hour—as in 
all others that we have faced since our Na- 
tion began—there are plenty of recom- 
mendations on how to get out of trouble 
cheaply and fast. 

Most of them in the last analysis really 
come down to this: Deny your responsibili- 
ties. 

In world affairs, behave as if you were a 
small nation with few interests; behave as 
if the oceans were twice as wide as they 
really are; behave as if you don’t care what 
happens to people with different tongues or 
different cultures, or colors of skin—so long 
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as they aren’t shooting at your house—just 
now. 

Here at home, behave as if every baby is 
born with the same chance to succeed in 
life—although his crib may lie in the 
squalid back room of a slum. Behave as if 
rats were funny—too funny to fight with 
Federal help. Behave as if health and educa- 
tion and jobs were somebody else’s con- 
cern—not yours. Behave as if the farmer is 
getting as much as he deserves. Behave as if 
you have no interest in helping local au- 
thorities protect their communities from 
crime and violence. Behave as if runaway 
inflation is inevitable—above all, never send 
up a tax bill designed to fight inflation. 

I hear and read a good deal of this kind 
of advice. It is much more subtle than I 
have described it tonight, more “reasonable”. 
It is the voice not of the dove or the hawk, 
but of the ostrich. 

Be certain of this—in the time that I have 
been give to lead this country, I shall not 
follow that kind of advice. 

The Democratic Party has never chosen the 
road of irresponsibility. In the 1960's, Amer- 
ica, under Democratic leadership, has faced 
up to the poverty and discrimination in its 
midst. It has not yet mastered them. But 
it has started—started on the road toward 
mastery—toward healing and educating and 
training and employing those whom life was 
passing by. 

This party, and the programs it has in- 
spired and legislated and turned into action, 
has set a standard in the 1960's by which 
every Administration that follows must be 
judged. 

For it was we who said poverty must be 
abolished. 

A good education must be the birthright 
of every child 

Our cities must be made fit for a free 
people 

The environment must be cleansed and 
protected for every family 

Our streets must be made safe for law- 
abiding citizens 

And basic human rights must be made 
real for every man and woman among us. 

Let them say that we have aroused expec- 
tations, So have all of those who have liber- 
ated men from dreamless sleep and sullen 
apathy—and set them on the way to becom- 
ing what their Creator intended them to be. 

Let them say that we have not accom- 
plished our goals entirely—that there is still 
ignorance and misery and despair in our 
cities and rural towns. Yes, there is—and 
there always will be, unless America com- 
pletes the work we have already begun in 
these seven years. 

My friends, next year will be a testing 
time for America. 

The question our people are going to have 
to answer is clear: 

Shall we go on building? 

Or shall we become discouraged with our- 
Selves, impatient that the work is not yet 
finished? Shall we bury all that we have 

with such hope and promise— 
and bury it in a shroud of inaction and 
reaction? 

You here tonight have come a long way 
to give your answer. Every State in the Union 
is represented in this hall tonight. 

You are making it possible for the party 
that believes in building to take its case to 
the people—to tell them what we 
to do on that August evening in 1964 at 
Atlantic City we have done—and that Amer- 
ica is a richer and stronger and fairer Nation 
today because Democrats made it so. And 
we have only begun. 

Our party and our country is greater than 
any of us. It is entitled to the best from 


and trying to secure the 
will take all that I have— 
and I shall give it gladly. 
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So tonight I tell you that I will work as 
hard as any man can work for his country, 
and I will do everything in my power to 
build a record for our Democratic Party that 
America will enthusiastically embrace 13 
months from now. 

I regret that I cannot predict, this evening, 
when the issue that most concerns us will 
be resolved. 

I do know that we are following the road 
of responsibility in Vietnam, as we are here 
at home. I know—I know probably as well as 
any man, save those who are fighting for us 
out there tonight, at this very hour—that it 
is a rough road to travel. But the road, I 
think, does lead to a free Asia—and the road 
does lead, I think, to a freer and a happier 
and a more secure United States. 

I believe the American people will follow 
its course—not blithely, not cheerfully—for 
they all lament the waste of war; but they 
will follow it with a firm determination, now 
that we have begun it, to see it through all 
the way. 

A very brave man, reflecting on the years 
that lay ahead for his country, back in 1960, 
had this to say: 

“Now the age of consolidation is over and 
once again the age of change and challenge 
has come upon us.” 

The result, John Fitzgerald Kennedy said, 
is that 

“The next year, the next decade, in all 
likelihood the next generation, will require 
more bravery and wisdom on our part than 
any period in our history. We will be face to 
face, every day, in every part of our lives and 
times, with the real issue of our age—the 
issue of survival.” 

So we are. 

I live with that knowledge. 

I live every day with the responsibilities 
it entails—with those our country bears, be- 
cause it is the strongest and it is the freest 
of all nations, and also with those that I bear, 
because of the office I hold. 

If I may, let me speak quite personally 
to you for a moment. 

I have—as you know—spent my entire life 
in the political arena. I treasure the sup- 
port of our people. I treasure that support 
as much, I think, as any man could. And 
I know, as you must know, that there are 
many who suggest ways to increase that 
support—temporarily—by softening or re- 
nouncing the struggle in Vietnam, or es- 
calating it to the red line of danger, by 
giving in and retreating on the tax proposal, 
by abandoning the fight against discrimina- 
tion—the fight for the poor—here at home. 

Some say there is short term political gain 
for me, and for our party, if we could follow 
this kind of a course. 

But what about a year from now? What 
about five years from now? What would 
choosing that course mean—not just for 
Lyndon Johnson, not just for the Demo- 
cratic Party, but for the glorious United 
States of America? 

It would mean, in my opinion, greatly in- 
creasing the chances of a major war—not 
this year, but in the years immediately 
ahead. 

It would mean imposing a far more oner- 
ous tax, a tax of inflation, on all of our peo- 
ple—and the poorest among us—not just 
this year, but next year. 

It would mean dooming our cities to angry 
strife and squalor—in every year yet to 
come, 

So we do have a choice. 

We can take the easy road tonight, deny- 
ing our responsibilities, hoping that a rise in 
our polis will compensate for what we ought 
to have done for our country. 

Or we can take the harder road of re- 
sponsibility. We can do what we believe is 
right for our children’s future, though it 
may mean a great deal of present pain. 

I have made my choice. And I pray that I— 
and we—will have enough of that bravery, 
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unselfishness and wisdom that Jack Kennedy 
said we would need—to see it through, all 
the way. 

Just an additional minute. I won't be 
long. You have been here too long already, I 
know. 

This is not in the text, but I want to say 
it while I have the chance. 

This party tonight, this salute, should 
have been given to the man who really de- 
serves it, The next one that the Democratic 
Committee gives is going to be for the man 
who deserves it more than any Vice President 
who ever served this Nation—Hubert 
Humphrey. 

And to those great Governors of great 
Democratic states, those outstanding mayors 
from Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
from throughout the country, who have 
come a long way to be here tonight to give 
us their support and their inspiration, to 
those of you who have made sacrifices from 
your family and your own luxury to come 
here and make it possible for your country 
to get the truth message, I want to tell you 
that we are so grateful. 

It gives us such encouragement and 
strength to know that all of you in this 
room, and in the other room, would want to 
do 8 vou have done. 

o the National Committee, the Chairm 
and Vice Chairman, Mr. Bailey and Miss 
8 bos on Soma, who has done a re- 

e job, I want to sa 
— y thank you very 

This is not a group of big men, rich n 

This ts 1 hot a group of little men ond Gack 
not a group from the Easte 
Seaboard or the West Coast. 25 

This group comes from ey state in 
Union—more from New York, Hlinels, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, some of the larger states, 
than from the smaller ones. But every state 
has sent someone here tonight. 

The person who is most responsible for 
that, and the person who is most responsible 
for ridding us of all the troubles and heart- 
aches that come from trying to meet left- 
over bills, is a quiet, silent, humble man 
from New York named Arthur Krim, who 
the people who believe in the Democratic 
Party owe as much to as any man who ever 
served the Democratic Party, 

Thank you very much. 


CHIEF LAYTON COMMENTS ON 
CRISIS IN LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, having been recently advised by 
the Postmaster General of the plans for 
the issuance of a postage stamp during 
fiscal year 1968 as a law and order com- 
memorative stamp, I communicated 
with the District of Columbia Police 
Chief, John B. Layton, to advise him 
of my gratification and satisfaction on 
learning of this decision. 

Chief Layton’s acknowledgment 
states plainly his feeling that we are 
reaching a crisis stage in this country 
as it relates to respect for law and order. 
As a person who has long deplored the 
passivity of a large portion of the peo- 
ple in the Nation toward persons openly 
and continuously displaying contempt 
for law and order, I feel it is well for 
the general public to have access to 
Chief Layton’s remarks. 

I support his view. Moreover, I am 
convinced that actions and expressions 
of support for greater law enforcement 
and greater respect for law enforcement 
officers will go a long way toward creat- 
ing a better atmosphere for community 
relations throughout the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
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ter from Police Chief Layton be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1967. 
Hon. Ropert C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Byrrp: Many thanks for 
sending me copies of the letter you sent to 
Mr. Quinn Tamm and the one you received 
from Mr. Lawrence F. O’Brien relative to the 
approval of a stamp based on the theme of 
respect for law and order. 

I am delighted that the stamp will be is- 
sued and certainly appreciate your efforts in 
that direction. I feel that we are reaching 
@ crisis stage in this country as it relates 
to respect for law and order; therefore, every 
forward step we can take in increasing such 
respect for obedience to the law is most de- 
sirable. There is no doubt that the U.S. 
Postal Stamp is a positive action in that 
direction. 

With kind regards and appreciation for 
your continuing support of effective law en- 
forcement, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN B. LAYTON, 
Chief of Police. 


HEART FUND PROGRAM OF AHEPA 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, my good 
friend Andrew Fasseas, who was elected 
last month Supreme President of the 
Order of AHEPA, has brought to my at- 
tention the Order’s heart fund program 
and its accomplishments in the last few 


years. 

Through the efforts of the fraternity, 
young boys and girls from Greece, suffer- 
ing from a heart condition which can 
only be corrected with special surgery in 
the United States, were brought here 
and through open heart operation were 
given a new normal life. 

I consider this an excellent human- 
itarian effort for which the Order of 
AHEPA and its membership ought to be 
commended. 

There are over 800 youngsters whose 
condition is reported to require this 
delicate operation before they are able 
to live normally again. 

I sincerely feel that everything pos- 
sible will be done to help restore their 
health and give them a new chance in 
life. 

I hope also that several, fresh sur- 
geons who, after being properly trained 
in this type of surgery in the United 
States, can go back and perform these 
life-saving operations in Greece. 

I commend Andrew Fasseas and the 
Order of AHEPA’s heart fund program 
for its great humanitarian efforts. 


WHY TAX INCREASE WILL NOT 
STEM INFLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, for 
many weeks I have been contending on 
the floor of the Senate that Members of 
this body should recognize that their vote 
for a tax increase is unlikely to have 
much effect on inflation. 

A front-page article written by John 
O’Riley and published in this morning’s 
Wall Street Journal says why persuasive- 
ly and concisely. With the reputation, the 
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time, and the intellectual equipment, it 
would seem likely that some of the Na- 
tion's brilliant academic economists 
would make some analysis of the impact 
of a tax increase on the economy in terms 
of its effect on particular prices. 

It would be hard to conceive of a more 
appropriate basis for tax policy decision 
by Congress. 

Certainly with the responsibilities 
borne by governmental economists one 
would expect this kind of analysis. But 
if such an analysis has been made it has 
been suppressed. No governmental econ- 
omist has explained to Congress just 
what prices will be restrained by a tax 
increase. Certainly the consensus is that 
food will not be affected. It is clear that 
commodities for which the supply is 
abundant and demand deficient will not 
be affected. As for steel, autos, and chem- 
icals, the tax increase will not stem the 
inflation we are already suffering in these 
areas. 

Mr, O'Riley suggests another area: 
where demand has been for years con- 
sistently outpacing supply and promises 
to do so for years to come, as in medical 
care service and household service, the 
tax increase will have little effect in 
stemming a steady, relentless inflation. 
In the many areas where costs are pre- 
dominant—that is, where the labor com- 
ponent is big and decisive and the supply 
of that labor is limited—it will take years 
of time, not a 10-percent surtax, to stem 
inflation. 

Where, then, will the tax increase slow 
down the rise of prices? There may be 
some products whose prices would be 
sensitive, but it is doubtful whether in 
the aggregate they would have much real 
effect on the cost of living. 

Certainly, if Congress is to increase 
every American’s taxes by 10 percent, and 
if the principal reason for the proposed 
tax increase is to stem inflation, the ad- 
ministration owes the Congress far more 
than wild statements that without the 
tax increase the economy will be in 
shambles, or that the inflation tax with- 
out a tax increase will be far worse than 
the inflation and tax increase that our 
citizens will suffer if we pass the tax 
increase. But no such analysis has been 
made available. 

Mr. President, I can only conclude that 
when such competent economists as the 
present council of economic advisers, and 
such able national tax-hike proponents 
as Walter Heller, Joseph Pechman, Otto 
Eckstein, James Tobin, and others, fail to 
come up with the kind of specific analysis 
of just how the tax increase will solve 
the inflation problem—the long-run con- 
clusion is that they cannot show how the 
tax increase will do the job, simply be- 
cause it will not. If the tax hike would 
slow inflation, the proponents of the tax 
increase would give us more than general- 
ized appeals to their prestige; they would 
give us a specific co ty-by-com- 
modity analysis, and then an overall 
quantitative summary. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
O'Riley article, which gives us at least a 
beginning of the commodity-by-com- 
modity argument, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


If a few million people who heretofore 
couldn’t afford to eat steak at all sud- 
denly find themselves able and eager to eat 
it every day, the price of steers will go up. 
And they will stay up until cattle men can 
get more beef on the market. This is ele- 
mentary supply-and-demand economics. 
Some might call it kindergarten economics, 
Yet it may be worth pondering by those who 
expect a boost in Federal taxes, if it comes, 
to put a big brake on the rising cost of liv- 
ing. Chances are good that the proposed tax 
increase will do no such thing. 

Few economists can contemplate with 
comfort the huge Federal deficit that appar- 
ently lies ahead. The prospect of the Gov- 
ernment, unable or unwilling to cut its 
spending, pumping out maybe as much as 
$30 billion a year more buying power than 
it takes in, hardly promises price stability. 
It looks like a price pusher-upper if there 
ever was one. And a tax hike should nip 
some of its potency. But a close look at the 
pull and tug of supply and demand suggests 
that the prices most responsible for the 
climbing cost of living will probably keep 
on rising with or without a tax boost. 

The so-called “cost of living index” comes 
out every month. It reflects what consumers 
pay for (1) all kinds of commodities and 
(2) all services—haircuts, bus rides, hospital 
care, and so on. The index always makes page 
one headlines. It is nearly always up. It 
is often described as “spiraling.” 

When this index is broken down into its 
internal components, it is quickly apparent 
that some components—mostly services— 
have risen drastically more than others in 
recent years, The commodities, or physical 
consumables, have in general been the slow 
risers. 

The table below, using price index figures 
with the 1957-59 average as a base and 
rounding off fractions, shows what's hap- 
pened to the service costs in this decade. 


Service 1957-59 Now Percent 


change 
All services 100 128 +28 
ousehold — 100 127 +27 
Public transportation 100 133 +33 
Medical care service 100 147 +47 
Other services 100 132 -+32 


The following table shows the record for 
the average of prices on all consumer-bought 
commodities, as well as that for some of the 
key commodity groups. 


Commodity 1957-59 Now Percent 

change 
All Commodities 100 112 +12 
Food Eaten at Home 100 114 +14 
Men's, Boys’ Apparel- 100 114 +14 
Women's, Girls’ Appare! 100 109 +9 
New Cars 100 97 —3 
Household Durables 100 98 —2 
Housefurnishing ss 100 101 +1 


Behind the big difference in the two tables 
are the forces of supply and demand. The 
richly prospering American society in recent 
years has simply been demanding services in 
greater quantity than they could be sup- 
plied—at old prices. In the area of physical 
commodities, the producers, generally, have 
been keeping up, 

The most dramatic example in the service 
area, of course, is medical care. Health insur- 
ance—Blue Cross, Blue Shield—has enabled 
rapidly expanding millions of people to effec- 
tively demand far more medical care than 
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they ever had before. And medical facilities 
are hard put to meet this demand. 

Here’s a quick rundown on the swift rise 
in the number of people covered by Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield over the past two 
decades: 


Year Blue Cross Blue Shield 


Nor does this complete the medical demand 
story. Medicare for the old and Medicaid for 
the poor now add new demand pressure. Some 
19 million elderly folks are already covered by 
Medicare. And in the 27 states which have so 
far adopted Medicaid, 10.6 million poor are es- 
timated to be eligible for this coverage. 

How all this immense pressure pushes hos- 
pital costs skyward is too well known to be de- 
tailed. It means heavy demand for more hos- 
pital help at higher wage rates and for more 
costly hospital equipment. 

Will a tax increase perceptibly abate this 
upward pressure on medical costs? It is hard 
to argue convincingly that it will. 

In other service areas—hair cutting, house 
cleaning, bus driving, TV repairing—it is 
harder to put the supply-demand factor 
sharply in focus. But it is there. With a pros- 
perous and growing population demanding 
more services, it is hard to increase the sup- 
ply. College-minded America puts a low 
status rating on many service jobs. Many a 
hard working bus driver, or barber, is putting 
his boy through college. And when the boy 

out, he most likely won't drive a bus, 
Or cut hair. Or repair TV sets. Yet the buses 
still have to run. Hair keeps growing. TVs 
keep conking out. 

Will a Federal tax hike put a halt to the 
rise in New York bus or subway fares? Or the 
climb in the repairman’s fees? It may, but 
it is not the sort of thing you’d want to 
bet on. 

The area where consumer price increases 
have been the smallest in recent years is that 
of manufactured products. The cost of such 
things as automobiles and household appli- 
ances is simply not inflated. In relation to 
rising incomes, they are notably deflated. 

Holding down the prices of manufactured 
products, of course, is massive capacity to 
produce—and the sharp competition that 
goes with it. Cars, television sets, refrigera- 
tors, toasters, garden tools flow from U.S. 
factories in increasing torrents. Capacity to 
increase the flow expands every day. 

Competing with this big home output is 
the heavy flow of goods from the factories of 
Europe and Japan. It all lands in the retail 
stores. 

No one strolling through the jam-packed 
consumer durable department of a big retail 
store can fail to see why it isn’t easy to raise 
prices on this merchandise. 

Thus while supply-demand forces work 
against cost-of-living increases where such 
increases have been smallest, they still exert 
an push where gains have been 
sharpest and will likely continue doing so— 
with or without a tax boost. 

JOHN O'RILEY. 


COLUMBUS—“TRIALS AND TRI- 
UMPHS’—BY DR. JAMES FOR- 
RESTER 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in this 
world which has known turbulence for 
thousands of years—a world that in this 
day looks to an America of an age less 
than 500 years, looks to. this compara- 
tively new land for security and respon- 
sibility—it seems fitting to look back to 
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America’s beginnings as we approach 
Columbus Day. 

A scholarly treatise on Columbus, his 
trial and his triumphs, has just come to 
my attention. 

Its author is a distinguished educator 
and churchman—not of Columbus’ an- 
cestry nor Columbus’ faith. He is Dr. 
James Forrester, president of Gordon 
College and Gordon Divinity School, in 
Wenham, Mass. 

A native of Scotland, a graduate of 
Canadian and California universities, 
Dr. Forrester was an Air Force chaplain 
in World War II, serving in the Pacific 
combat zones of the Marianas, Iwo Jima, 
and the Philippines. 

He was the first American chaplain to 
conduct a Christmas Eve service on 
Mount Suribachi on Iwo Jima, and he 
delivered the Easter Sunday message of 
1965 at the Boston Naval Shipyard from 
the deck of the historic U.S.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

As a man who has made American his- 
tory himself, the history of America is 
close to his heart and his essay on Co- 
lumbus deserves a place in every Ameri- 
can classroom. 

It is the product of deep research and 
is in a literary framework of the finest 
expression. I deem it an honor to have 
the privilege of making it a permanent 
chapter of our American history by ask- 
ing unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the treatise 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CoLumpus—“TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS” 


(By Dr, James Forrester, president, Gordon 
College and Gordon Divinity School, Wen- 
ham, Mass.) 7 


America is the story of costly discovery, 
prodigious effort and the conviction that in 
a context of responsible freedom, human life 
can achieve its God-intended fulfillment. 
Christopher Columbus never could have 
imagined what he initiated when he hoisted 
his flag on the Santa Maria in August, 1492, 
and sailed her out of Palos Harbor and over 
the western horizon. His subsequent discov- 
ery was to double man’s geographical knowl- 
edge and open the way for the greatest ex- 
pression of human freedom ever attained. 
This courageous Italian mariner has an in- 
contestable place of honor in the vanguard 
of our national heroes. The sufferings and 
trials which he endured in achieving his 
goal are little known, 

Through the gate he opened to the west 
nearly 500 years ago has flowed an ever- 
widening stream of freedom-seeking hu- 
manity. Those who came in his wake can 
read a nation’s creed which he could never 
have written: 


“Give me your tired, your poor— 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore 
Send these, the homeless tempest-tossed to 


me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.“ 


Let no voice discredit this Italian navi- 
gator of amazing ingenuity and dedication. 
His indefatigable efforts were motivated by 
two clear purposes. He had a religious dedi- 
cation. He wanted to propagate the Christian 
faith in Asia and convert the Grand Khan. 
He wished to rescue the holy sepulchre of 
Jerusalem from the Moslems. He had also an 
explorer’s dedication. He wanted to reach the 
far continent believed to be Asia. Attempts 
have been made to diminish the importance 
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of his role in the discovery of America, Let 
these documented facts speak for themselves. 
Let every Italian-American stand in the 
proud glory of this historic event as we cele- 
brate Columbus Day! 

Christopher Columbus was born in Genoa 
about 1435, the son of Domenico Columbus 
and Susannah Fontanarossa, He was given a 
good basic education in geometry, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, and navigation at the Uni- 
versity of Pavia. As early as 14 years of age 
he made sea voyages which were filled with 
daring. As a young man Columbus was iden- 
tified with some of the naval action related 
to the wars between the Italian states. He 
commanded a vessel in a small flotilla led by 
a cousin called “Columbo the Younger,” to 
intercept four Venetian galleys returning, 
richly laden with merchandise from Flanders. 
Battle was joined off the Portuguese coast. 
Columbus engaged a huge Venetian vessel. 
In the heavy exchange of missiles, the Vene- 
tian vessel caught fire. Preliminary to board- 
ing, the ships had been fastened together 
with grappling chains. They became one 
flaming mass. The crews threw themselves 
into the sea. Columbus seized an oar among 
the floating debris and swam two leagues to 
the shore of Lisbon. 

Lisbon became the place of opportunity for 
Columbus to advance his knowledge of navi- 
gation and to heighten his curiosity about 
the world. He married Dona Felipa, the 
daughter of Bartholemew Monis de Pere- 
strello, who was an Italian cavalier in the 
service of Prince Henry and one of his most 
distinguished navigators. Perestrello founded 
a colony in the Madeira Islands and was 
visited by Columbus at Porto Santo. Here 
Columbus made a living by drawing maps 
and charts, When Perestrello died, Columbus 
came into possession of all the logs and navi- 
gation records of his deceased father-in-law, 
He talked with seamen who had made voy- 
ages in the western seas. He knew that Prince 
Henry of Portugal believed the Continent of 
Africa to be circumnavigable and he had 
heard and read tales of the riches of Asia. 
Columbus sailed occasionally the Portuguese 
trade routes and knew the narratives of 
Marco Polo. 

Fortuitously, at about the time the vigor- 
ous mind of Columbus was wrestling with 
the hypothesis of a direct sea route to Asia 
westward from Spain, an important aid to 
ocean navigation was being developed. The 
physicians of John, II, of Portugal, Roderigo 
and Joseph, the latter being a Jew, together 
with the celebrated cosmographer Martin 
Bohen, developed what was to be the fore- 
runner of the sextant. The use of the astro- 
labe enabled seamen to ascertain their dis- 
tance from the equator by measuring the 
altitude of the sun. 

Step by step Columbus pieced the data 
together which convinced him that by sail- 
ing west he could reach Asia. He had no idea 
that America and the Pacific Ocean lay be- 
tween Spain and Asia by the western route. 
But the brave dream of Columbus was taking 
shape which was to launch him toward the 
setting sun and the historic opening of the 
new world. 

Columbus needed ships, men and supplies 
to implement his daring concept. He first 
tried to interest the city of Genoa but the 
Genoese wrote him off as a visionary schemer, 
Columbus appealed to King John, II, of 
Portugal. He referred him to a committee or 
junto charged with matters of maritime dis- 
covery. They treated Columbus’ project as 
extravagant and visionary. This junto, seeing 
that King John, II, might help Columbus, 
suggested that Columbus be kept in suspense. 
The Bishop of Ceuta and the junto secretly 
dispatched a vessel to see if there was any 
foundation to Columbus’ theory—that the 
world was round and if there was a western 
route to India. King John, II, assented to 
this scheme and they required Columbus to 
submit a detailed plan of his proposed voy- 
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ages, with all charts and documents. A cara- 
vel was dispatched with the ostensible design 
of carrying provisions to the Cape Verde 
Islands but with private instructions to fol- 
low Columbus’ routes. The vessels ran into 
severe storms and wild tumbling waves. The 
sailors lost courage and came back ridiculing 
the project of Columbus as extravagant and 
irrational. Columbus was without support, 
had suffered the loss of his wife and found 
himself destitute and disillusioned by the 
fraudulent treatment of his patron. Then 
began the lonely testing of the strength of his 


P He left Lisbon in secret with his son, Diego, 
and offering the princes of Europe the dis- 
covery of the new world, he begged his way 
from court to court. One day while passing 
a convent he begged a piece of bread for his 
famished lad. In 1485 he turned to the Span- 
ish Duke of Medina Celi and opened up his 
plan to give the concept to the King of 
France for implementation. The Duke at first 
thought that he might by himself furnish 
the carayels to Columbus for his grand de- 
sign. He kept him waiting more than two 
years and finally referred the matter to Queen 
Isabella of Spain. The Spanish Court was 
too heavily involved in the Moorish wars, 
however, and Columbus with his scheme was 
referred to a committee presided over by the 
Queen’s confessor, Fray Hernando de 
Talavera. 

After much time-consuming delay, the 
committee reported that it was vain and 
impracticable. Columbus did not give up but 
instead continued to gather support among 
influential friends of the Queen. Difficulties 
plagued his efforts continually. The scarcity 
of funds, the jealousy of courtiers, the 
doubts of King Ferdinand, the perfidy of 
those he trusted would have turned aside 
anyone but this lion-hearted mariner with 
the vision of the New World in his eyes. 

Finally Queen Isabella consented to sup- 
port the expedition, declaring, “I undertake 
the enterprise for my own Crown of Castile 
and will pledge my jewels to raise the neces- 
sary funds.” Eighteen years of heartbreaking 
disappointment and unrelenting pursuit of 
the goal had brought Columbus to the first 
major step in fulfillment. 

But there was still critical struggle ahead. 
When Columbus went to Palos to obtain and 
prepare his vessels, the owners refused to 
furnish them. When that difficulty was re- 
solved, the ship builders did faulty work 
sabotaging critical components and did a 
sloppy job on the caulking of the vessels. 
Stories spread among the seamen of the wild 
visionary who would launch them on stormy 
untraveled waters with his primitive charts. 
Seamen had to be impressed by force to man 
the ships. Fortunately, two brothers named 
Martin and Vincente Pinzon, who were navy- 
igators of demonstrated courage and ability, 
threw in their lot with Columbus and fur- 
nished one of the vessels which had an effect 
of allaying opposition. 

The vessels were ready in 1492 and August 
3, Columbus hoisted his flag on the Santa 
Maria. The Pinta was commanded by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, with his brother Francisco 
Martin as pilot, The Nina was commanded by 
Vincente Yaney Pinzon and had latine sails. 

One hundred and twenty persons were on 
the three ships, including a physician and 
surgeon. 

When the ships set sail from Palos, a deep 
gloom spread over the community because 
almost everybody had relatives on board. 

On the third day at sea, the Pinta’s rudder 
was discovered broken and unhung, sabo- 
taged by her owners. They finally made the 
Canary Islands where repairs were made. 
While sailing among the islands, the crews 
were terrified by the belching volcano, Ten- 
eriffic. 

Columbus faced new dangers. While taking 
on water, he received word that Portuguese 
caravels were hovering off the islands to cap- 
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ture him. Fortunately he put out to sea 
quickly and avoided them. When out of sight 
of land, his own crew was in a constant 
state of panic and had to be reassured con- 
tinuously. The crude navigation instruments 
deyiated by five of six degrees from the 
North Star on Septemiber 13. This brought 
consternation to the pilots. Columbus had to 
keep two sets of calculations, one known only 
to himself and the other for the consolation 
of the crew. For twenty-one days they sailed 
on beyond the Canaries without any sight of 
land into wholly unknown seas, Would threat 
of mutiny now deter Columbus from the an- 
swer to the question which would open a 
new epoch in history? Would sullen officers 
and superstitious seamen break the firm re- 
solve which had stood the testing of eighteen 
years of cruel reversal. Joaquin Miller poet- 
ically depicts Columbus giving his answers 
from the bridge to the “blanched mate's“ 
question: 


“These very winds forget their way 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now, speak, brave admiral, speak and say— 
He said, “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


(From “Columbus” by Joaquin Miller, 
1839-1913.) 

Then came October 12, 1492, after Co- 
lumbus had spotted a wavering light on the 
horizon and a sailor on the Pinta announced 
u landfall. Columbus and his men went 
ashore, knelt before God in thanksgiving, 
and named the island San Salvador which 
means Holy Savior. 

What does it matter now if Columbus 
thought the island close to India and called 
the natives Indians? The great Atlantic had 
been crossed and the intrepid Italian naviga- 
tor had opened “the line of unimaginable 
coasts” and had established forever in his- 
tory his rightful claim as the discoverer of 
the new world. 

But having discovered America Columbus 
still had no peace, for new problems arose 
which would try the patience of any ordi- 
nary man. On November 19, 1492, while ex- 
ploring the islands, the Pinta, commanded 
by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, slipped away and 
deserted. Columbus thought Pinzon intended 
to take upon himself a separate command or 
hasten back to Spain and bear off the glory 
of discovery. On December 24, 1492, Colum- 
bus set sail from Port St. Thomas, The 
steersman in charge of the helm put a ship 
boy in and went to sleep. This was in 
violation of Columbus’ orders, and subse- 
quently the ship was driven upon a sand 
bank and broken up. Here they built a fort 
of the wreck and called it La Navidad, On 
January 4, 1493, Columbus set sail for Spain. 

On the way they met the Pinta, and Pinzon 
told Columbus he hadn't deserted, but was 
looking for gold. Columbus accompanied 
Pinzon to the place where the gold was sup- 
posed to be, and the natives protested to Co- 
lumbus that Pinzon had captured four men 
and two girls to be sold in Spain as slaves. 
Columbus found this to be true and forced 
Pinzon to return the captives. On his return 
to the Old World, he landed at Portugal and 
was received with great acclaim, but the king 
and court were so jealous they planned to 
assassinate Columbus. Fortunately, the king 
would have no part in it. He then returned 
to Spain and was treated like a Roman con- 
queror. On the evening of his arrival in 
Spain, the Pinta, commanded by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, entered the river. Pinzon, 
seeing that Columbus had arrived already 
and learning of his triumphant reception, 
feared to meet Columbus because of his de- 
sertion in Cuba. If he had arrived first, he 
intended to proclaim discovery of the New 
World to himself. However, the Spanish court 
refused to admit him, and he died a few 
days later in disgrace. 

On September 25, 1493, Columbus made a 
second voyage from Cadiz, Spain. When he 
arrived at La Navidad, he found the fort 
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sacked and burned, He then founded the 
Christian city of Isabella. While making fur- 
ther explorations, he discovered a mutiny 
among his men, and Columbus ordered the 
ringleaders arrested. This bred hostility 
among the Spaniards since he was a for- 
eigner among them. Disease and shortages of 
supplies caused great anxiety to Columbus 
plus the fact that the Spaniards did not 
treat the natives as kindly as Columbus de- 
sired. On March 15, 1495, hordes of native 
Indians gave battle, and it was very fortu- 
nate that the forces of Columbus won. Some 
of the mutineers returned to Spain and made 
trouble for Columbus. Other Spanish sub- 
jects were given licenses to make voyages 
and settle on the island. This brought many 
adventurers to the New World in search of 
gold, 

On March 10, 1496, Columbus returned to 
Spain with 225 sick persons after a rough 
voyage. Upon his return, he found that envy 
and malice had undermined his popularity. 
On May 30, 1498, he made his third voyage 
to America and discovered Trinidad. When 
he arrived in Isabella, he found his followers 
in reyolt, and eventually he had to hang 
some of the mutineers and was beset with 
internal troubles. At this time Ferdinand 
and the Spanish court became discouraged 
because there wasn’t more profit in these 
enterprises of Columbus, They sent one, Don 
Francisco de Bobadilla, over to investigate 
Columbus in August 23, 1500. While Colum- 
bus was away, his brother, Don Diego, was 
seized, thrown in irons and confined on board 
a caravel for no reason. When Columbus re- 
turned, he and his other brother, Don 
Bartholomew, were also seized and bound in 
chains. The rebels claimed that Columbus 
had treated them cruelly. 

Columbus and his brothers were returned 
to Spain in chains. When they arrived in 
Cadiz, Spain, it caused a sensation. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella were incensed and 
ordered Columbus freed and his property 
restored. 

On May 9, 1502, Columbus undertook his 
fourth and last voyage to the new world. 
On this trip his crew mutinied. He was ship- 
wrecked on an island for a whole year before 
help came. On returning to Spain, Isabella 
died and Ferdinand refused to give him his 
just honors and estates. This last voyage had 
shattered his frame beyond repair, and the 
suspension of his honors robbed him of that 
repose so necessary in old age. Columbus 
died broken-hearted on May 20, 1506, at the 
age of about 70 years, and his remains were 
finally buried in Havana, Cuba. 

Surely no explorer ever underwent such 
suffering and hardship as Columbus, and no 
explorer has ever discovered so much for so 
little a reward. Let us never attempt to take 
away from Columbus the honors of his dis- 
covery which were denied him during his 
lifetime. 

Let him rest in peace as the discoverer of 
America, 


GEORGE J. CONKLING, CONNECTI- 
CUT COMMISSIONER OF FINANCE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, one of 
the key men in the government of the 
State of Connecticut is George J. Conk- 
ling, finance commissioner. George is a 
man of outstanding ability, unswerving 
integrity, and deep knowledge. There is 
no man in the State of Connecticut who 
better understands the problems of State 
government. I consider it a great privi- 
lege to have appointed him as finance 
commissioner. Gov. John Dempsey re- 
appointed him and reposes the highest 
confidence in him. 

Robert Conrad, of the Hartford Times, 
wrote a most perceptive article on George 
as a public servant and as a person. I 
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ask unanimous consent that the article, 
dated October 5, 1967, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONKLING WATCHES STATE’S PURSE 
(By Robert Conrad) 

“I was just thinking while I was driving 
home last night,” said George J. Conkling 
to a close aide one day recently. 

And the well-worn phrase again intro- 
duced a matter that the state’s commissioner 
of finance happened to be mulling over as 
he headed for home in North Haven after a 
typical day at the office. 

People who work with Conkling, or the 
scores of officials who have business with 
him frequently, have heard the phrase many 
times, Sometimes there is a variation. “I 
was thinking while I was shaving this morn- 
ing.” 

NEXT MOST POWERFUL 

With the possible exception of the gov- 
ernor, Conkling is the most powerful official 
in state government. He may have earned 
that status because of his nearly three dec- 
ades of working for the state. More im- 
portantly, though, it is because of his han- 
dling of Connecticut's most demanding 
public job since Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
appointed him in July, 1957. 

In that time, Conkling has learned how 
to ride with the political punches and to 
keep quiet when discretion so dictates, Even 
so, campaign barbs wound him more than 
he likes to admit. 

At 61, George Joseph Conkling long ago 
qualified for retirement. He can at any time 
tell his critics to go fry and toddle off to 
the shelter of his hammock, Conkling's prob- 
lem is that he has what a close friend de- 
scribes as a love affair” with the State of 
Connecticut. 

He is a perfectionist who demands the best 
from everyone else. His small staff at the 
State Capitol includes the top people in their 
fields in state government. Conkling can be 
as tough with them as he sometimes is with 
commissioners of equal rank in the goy- 
ernor’s cabinet. 

Conkling is also a softie when any of his 
grandchildren are around the house in a 
corner of North Haven that juts into Ham- 
den. The children are often there. And Conk- 
ling loves nothing better than a family party. 
His three chilldren are married. 

The early years were far different than the 
routine today. Conkling went from high 
school into the big bands. He played the 
guitar back in the days when it was a musical 
instrument. He was also skilled with the 
banjo. 

The commissioner still has the instruments 
at home, but it takes the greatest kind of 
pressure to coax him into playing for com- 
pany. 

The tough hide he can turn toward com- 
missioners and agency heads when they are 
looking for money can be penetrated by 
criticism he judges to be inaccurate or un- 
fair. Such was the case last fall when Re- 
publicans characterized him as the “finan- 
cial governor,” one of three running the 
state, 

Gov. Dempsey was the “social governor 
and Democratic boss John M. Bailey rated” 
political governor in the GOP jibe. 

While it was a cute figure of speech that 
hit close to the truth at the capitol, the 
label was offensive to Conkling because of 
his regard for the authority of the real gov- 
ernor's office. 

Conkling worships the capitol. One story 
attributed to a member of the administra- 
tion’s inner circle has it that tears filled 
Conkling’s eyes one evening as the two men 
paused a moment in a car on Capitol Ave., 
and the commissioner viewed the golden- 
domed structure in the moonlight. 
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COMPLEX ESSENTIAL 


When Conkling feared that the capitol 
dome was losing its lustre, he decided to 
have a close look. He summoned Timothy J. 
Murphy, then public works commissioner, 
and the two hovered over the building in a 
helicopter to see how the paint job looked. 

In Murphy's last year as commissioner, 
relations were strained with Conkling be- 
cause the two disagreed over a stunning, $200 
million complex of state government build- 
ings which a high-priced planning firm 
recommended. 

Conkling insisted that a new capitol and 
a complex like the one in the fancy draw- 
ings were essential. Murphy hated the idea. 
Now a legislative study committee has the 
task of proceeding with plans which will 
go to the 1969 General Assembly. 

Whether critics go along with Conkling's 
policies or not, other states have shown in- 
terest in some of his innovations here. One 
was his plan to pay for the highway program 
with state bonds, and use federal grants to 
pay off the bonds. That way, a holdup in 
the federal program has not cut off the road 
building. 

He lost patience when the state colleges 
increased the size of the faculty rolls and 
then wondered why the money for expected 
raises ran short. 

The commissioner arrives at the capitol 
early each day and stays late. He eases his 
Cadillac into its parking place by the east 
wing at 8:15 or a few minutes later and 
hikes to the elevator for a ride up to his 
third floor office in the west wing. 

His staff knows better than to beat the 
boss to work. Conkling doesn’t like that. But 
they should be on hand by 8:30. 

When he breaks for lunch, Conkling usu- 
ally picks up two or three of the men on 
his staff, and sometimes is joined by a high- 
level administration crony or two, for a stroll 
to the State Armory and its Officers’ Club 
dining room. 


OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


The finance commissioner holds to an 
open-door policy at the conference-type room 
he uses for an Office. Traffic is steady on most 
work days, but no one ever has to knock. 

Conkling has a desk in one corner of the 
room. He rarely uses it, except as a receptacle 
for the papers and files that go with the job. 
Instead, he prefers to sit at the end of a long 
conference table with his work spread out 
before him. 

Newsmen find him immediately available, 
and always able to rattle off figures that may 
range from an obscure appropriations in an 
agency budget to the salaries of most key 
officials in government., 

Reporters have given up trying to keep 
track of the committees and commissions on 
which Conkling serves, many times as chair- 
man. 

The story of Conkling's early career in the 
band business has been told many times. 
Best known of his one-time employers were 
Hal Kemp and Rudy Vallee. Conkling was 
expert with the guitar. 

He quit professional music in 1931 when 
the constant travel and long-range outlook 
began to dim his interest in the band. He 
switched to the more stable line of account- 
ing, after working as a bookkeeper by day and 
studying at the New Haven YMCA night 
school. 

STARTED IN 1938 

The start in state service for Conkling came 
in 1938, when he took a job with the Public 
Works Department. He became a state aud- 
itor in 1942 and was promoted to deputy 
under Finance Commissioner Frank Lynch 
(a Republican) in 1951. 

When a Democratic administration took 
over in in 1955, under Gov. Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff, Conkling was retained in the deputy’s 
post by the new top man, Joseph M. 
Loughlin, Conkling moved up to the commis- 
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sioner’s post when Loughlin died in July, 
1957. 

As a bug on geography, Conkling makes a 
hobby out of driving. A trip to the West for 
this year's vacation was typical. And for any 
journey, long or short, a passenger with 
Conkling had better be prepared to leave 
the main arteries at any moment. The com- 
missioner is great for poking into the byways 
and seeing more of the country. 

If driving is his favorite form of relaxation, 
stamp collecting is a close second. It ties in 
with his interest in geography. Conkling has 
been a collector since he was a boy. 


FLOOD INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] in connection with the Flood In- 
surance Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAMS OF 
NEW JERSEY 


I was gratified by the prompt action given 
the Senate-passed Flood Insurance Act by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency in 
the House of Representatives last Thursday. 
The Committee voted 31 to 0 to report the 
measure favorably to the floor of the House. 
This, coming so soon after Senate passage of 
the bill on September 14, should ensure 
early and, I hope, favorable consideration 
by the House of Representatives, 

We have been working toward this goal 
since 1962. It has been a long, and some- 
times frustrating, struggle. But it will be 
well worth it when President Johnson signs 
into law this flood insurance legislation. 

I first introduced in 1963 a bill providing 
for a federal study aimed at devising a work- 
able flood insurance program. Authorization 
for such a study was finally incorporated into 
the Southeast Hurricane Disaster Relief Act 
of 1965. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development conducted the study and 
reported that the flood insurance program 
could, and should be established. It recom- 
mended a joint program involving the Fed- 
eral Government and the private insurance 
industry. 

The bill which I introduced, the basic 
provisions of which were passed by the 
Senate and reported by the House committee, 
provides for the private insurance industry 
to sell and service the insurance policies and 
the Federal Government to provide financial 
assistance and flood data to be used in 
determining premium rates, 

The major differences between the Senate 
version and the House-reported bill lie in 
the coverage each provides. Our bill would 
only provide flood insurance for one- to four- 
family homes in the initial stages. It would 
later allow the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to extend flood insur- 
ance to small businesses and other non- 
covered risks as experience indicates it is 
practical. The House bill would provide for 
initial coverage for small businesses. The 
House committee also deleted an amend- 
ment added by the Senate which would pro- 
vide some assurance that the companies 
would not receive excessive profits at the 
expense of the Federal Government. I was 
disappointed to see this amendment deleted, 
but I am sure we will be able to work out 
the differences. 

Flood insurance cannot presently be pur- 
chased, The result frequently is tragedy. A 
flood victim faces not only the loss of his 
home and its furnishings, but he may very 
well be left with a mortgage on property 
which for all practical purposes no longer 
exists. We have from time to time appropri- 
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ated emergency funds to aid flood victims, 
but it has been just that—emergency aid. 
It is never enough, and it cannot be de- 
pended upon. Our flood insurance legislation 
will give home owners and possibly, at least 
later, businessmen, the opportunity to make 
prudent provision against floods by pur- 
chasing insurance, It will also get the Federal 
Government out of this particular kind of 
emergency relief program. 

I am hopeful that by the time the hurri- 
cane season comes around next fall, home 
owners will be able to insure themselves 
against disastrous financial loss from flood- 
ing which hurricanes usually leave in their 
wake. 


HEROISM OF ARLAN GREVE, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate for a mo- 
ment to a feat of heroism performed by 
a civilian in Omaha, Nebr., several days 


ago. 

I wish to pay tribute to a young man 
by the name of Arlan Greve for a life- 
saving feat which I believe will go down 
in history as one of the outstanding acts 
of courage and valor in our time by a 
private American citizen. 

Mr. Greve, who is 26 years old, is by 
no means an ordinary citizen, Fifteen 
years ago he was stricken with poliomye- 
litis. He cannot walk without crutches. 

At about 1:15 p.m. last Thursday, Mr. 
Greve looked out the back window of his 
home at Omaha and saw the motionless 
body of a 3-year-old boy hanging from a 
gym set in the backyard of a neighbor. 

Mr. Greve, who was alone at the time, 
called aloud for help, but no one in the 
neighborhood heard him. He made his 
way through his backyard to the wire 
fence between his and the neighbor’s 
yard. He saw immediately that the gym 
set, although close to the fence, was not 
close enough for him to reach the boy 
across the fence. 

When he came to the fence, Mr. Greve 
threw his crutches over it and leaned 
backward into the fence with all his 
weight and all the force he could muster. 
He managed to bend the fence down- 
ward until the weight of his body 
plunged him into the yard where the boy 
was hanging, according to an account in 
the October 7 issue of the Omaha World- 
Herald. 

Mr. Greve found that the hood on the 
jacket which the boy was wearing had 
caught near the top of the gym set and 
choked the youngster. 

I don’t know how I got up or got the boy 
down, I usually can’t do that sort of thing 

Mr. Greve recalled in commenting 
later to'a reporter. 

But he did manage to remove the boy, 
who by then had turned blue and stiff, 
from the gym set. He checked quickly 
and found no signs of breathing or a 
heartbeat. 

Mr. Greve, who works at night as a 
laboratory technician at Nebraska Meth- 
odist Hospital, began administering 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. When 
that did not work, he switched to artifi- 
cial respiration. The boy started breath- 
ing but remained unconscious. Mr. Greve 
continued his efforts, periodically yelling 
for help but getting no response, for 
about 15 minutes. 
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When he was convinced the boy was 
breathing well enough to be left alone 
for a few minutes, Mr. Greve went to the 
boy’s house and summoned the young- 
ster’s mother. The mother quickly called 
the rescue squad and called other neigh- 
bors for help. At Children’s Hospital 
later, doctors credited Mr. Greve with 
saving the tot’s life. 

There is one additional fact of inter- 
est to Members of the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The boy whose life was saved is 
Dean Alexis Zerbe, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason Zerbe, Jr., of Omaha and grand- 
son of the Hon. U. Alexis Johnson, U.S. 
Ambassador to Japan. 

For his heroic feat, I am recommend- 
ing Mr. Greve for the Nation’s highest 
civilian lifesaving award. 


MEETING THE WORLD'S FOOD 
EMERGENCY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a 
splendid and thought-provoking address 
on the world food problem has been de- 
livered to the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Consultants by James G. Patton, 
former president of the National Farm- 
ers Union and a former president of the 
International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, who has been involved in 
world food programs for many years. 

Jim Patton, known to most Senators, 
is sure that the world food problem can 
be solved, but he realistically warns that 
the development of modern agricultural 
techniques in the underdeveloped world 
will be a long and difficult task, but a 
task that we must undertake if we want 
a peaceful world. He speaks from exten- 
sive, firsthand observation of conditions 
around the world and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the state of agricultural technol- 
ogy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Pat- 
ton's address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT IN WORLDWIDE AGRICULTURE 
(Address by James G. Patton, president, 

James G. Patton & Associates, before the 

American Society of Agricultural Consul- 

tants, Los Angeles, Calif., September 29, 

1967) 

Developments of agriculture in the world 
are occurring at a fast and furious rate. Such 
developments can be discussed from several 
vital approaches and in many different 
phases. 

One can discuss the fantastic rate of new 
discoveries in basic sciences that relate them- 
selves to food and agriculture. The produc- 
tion of new sources of proteins and the im- 
plications of protein feeding in relation to 
raising the level of intelligence. The manu- 
facturing of proteins through petro-chemis- 
try—by fermentation of petroleum—the syn- 
thesis of amino acids, fish meal derivatives or 
the new high protein genes of high-lysine. 
One can also discuss proteins from the stand- 
point of upgrading animal production by 
improving animals and their feeding. The 
increased production of proteins under fac- 
tory-type industrialized food production 
such as broiler production and SPF sanitary 
quarantined hog production is still another 
rapidly developing area. 

The technological and scientific develop- 
ments of higher yielding rice strains at the 
International Rice Institute in the Philip- 
pines and production of the new Mexican 
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wheat developed by Rockefeller Research are 
significant breakthroughs in plant genetics. 

One can approach agricultural develop- 
ment from the standpoint of chemistry in re- 
lation to soils with use of the needed num- 
ber of plant food units of nitrogen, phos- 
phate, potash and trace minerals. The ap- 
plication of herbicides and insecticides is a 
part of the chemical breakthroughs. The use 
of basic sanitation plus chemicals has helped 
to eliminate the mass killers of people such 
as malaria, cholera, dysentery and other dis- 
eases in many parts of the world. 

One of the most fundamental negative 
developments which is closely inter-related 
to agriculture is the population explosion 
which is now being so widely discussed. The 
more success achieved by the World Health 
Organization and other organizations who 
strive toward mass health improvement and 
life preserving techniques, the greater the 
food population gap and the greater the 
problem of food production and agricultural 
policy formation becomes, 

There is some evidence, however, that as 
more deaths are prevented in the earlier 
years, a smaller number of children will be 
conceived in order to provide the culturally 
desired one or two sons for social security 
purposes. In other words, if people in the 
less-developed countries conclude that they 
will only need two sons to have one living 
long enough to provide their security in 
their old age, they will reduce the number 
of children they conceive, Whether this is 
a correct anthropological conclusion no one 
really knows and cannot know for at least 
a generation. But our business—the business 
of world agriculture and its related indus- 
tries and services is to fight the War Against 
Hunger which is the toughest war we have. 

Most of us could go around the world 
to Latin America, India, Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia—and with but a few excep- 
tions, in country after country—observe 
starvation and crisis after crisis. There is 
starvation in the world every day. It is not 
a question of whether large numbers of how 
many will starve each day, month and year 
and how long before the “have” countries 
will inherit the political and economic insta- 
bility this must inevitably bring to the world 
arena, 

A prominent agricultural economist, now 
deceased, once said half cynically—‘“Of course 
the earth can feed her people—because what 
she does not feed will starve to death.” I 
never thought that he really meant to be 
cynical because he was a man of faith, 
charity and compassion, 

What is probably more to the point is; In 
a world wracked with revolutions and count- 
er-revolution that hunger and starvation 
breed revolution, violence and war. “Stomach 
Communism” is not an idle play on words. 
Many who seek freedom, food and land will 
follow after those who make glib promises of 
food, land and security of tenure and im- 
proved opportunity. 

I do not wish to bore you with statistics 
and facts with which you are already fa- 
miliar. The problems of food and agricul- 
tural development and population explosions 
have been repeatedly covered. You have all 
read the generalizations which have been 
made with regard to hunger and malnutri- 
tion. 

You all have available to you, and many 
of you have read the “State of Food and 
Agriculture” published every year by the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, Such publications as the three 
volume Report of the President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee (May 1967) entitled “The 
World Food Problem,” the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council’s report en- 
titled, “Increasing the Production and Use 
of Animal Protein“ (E/4343—25 May 1967) 
provide ample information for challenging 
thought. 

The Society for International Develop- 
ment devoted its entire conference in 1966 
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to the subject of International Develop- 
ment. The discussions of this conference are 
in a book entitled “International Develop- 
ment 1966.” You will find that the princi- 
pal area of the discussion at this SID Con- 
ference revolved around agricultural develop- 
ment, food production and population man- 
agement. 

“The subject of the world food problem 
has been treated so thoroughly in orations 
and editorials during the past two decades 
that both its size and significance tend to be 
obscured by rhetorical “overkill.” All has 
been said and said extremely well—all has 
been ted, reiterated. and rephrased. 

“So repetitively has the problem been 
brought to the attention of the American 
public during the past several years that 
they seem almost to have lost the ability 
to respond to the stimulus: they are aware 
of the problem, they converse about it from 
time to time, but there is no longer any 
depth of understanding or concern, The 
situation has been aptly put.“ 1 

“A nation conditioned by affluence might 

possibly be suffering from compassion fa- 
tigue, or conscience sickness, the peril of 
narrowing our field of vision to leave out the 
unpleasant view of life disfigured by 
hunger.” * 
The people of the United States and other 
developed nations have spent about 150 bil- 
lion dollars in Foreign Aid. Using PL 480, the 
USA has given and sold on concessional terms 
billions of dollars of food and fiber products. 
Through A.I.D. and its predecessors we have 
granted, invested and loaned additional bil- 
lions of dollars. Through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and A.I.D. we have pro- 
vided millions of man-years of technical as- 
sistance to less-developed countries, 

Along with other nations through the 
United Nations agencies such as FAO, WHO, 
World Bank and UNESCO, we have provided 
billions of dollars of capital and millions of 
technical and scientific man-hours to the 
problems of food and population, Yet there 
are more hungry mouths in the world today 
than there were ten years ago. 

The President's Science Advisory Commis- 
sion ly asks, “Why is the race between 
food and population being lost?” 

They have many plausible answers and 
suggestions. Obviously, agricultural develop- 
ment and general economic development are 

y interwoven. Obviously the prob- 
lems of population and food imbalance are 
interwoven. The problem is to convince both 
governments and people of the necessity to 
manage population and to give sufficient in- 
come and other incentives to primary pro- 
ducers so that they will rapidly increase food 
production where they are. India is a case in 
point. 

The provision of these incentives requires 
a broad array of economic, social, cultural 
and political considerations by governments 
and people which differ between countries. 

has shown that in such crisis the 
culture and fabric of traditional societies will 
be rewoyen either by violent revolutions or 
rapid evolution before the situation will 
change E The changes must and 
will be made 

We must recognize but should not be 
complacent about the fact that the elimina- 
tion of world hunger and starvation will 
take many ema require many and 
far-reaching chang 

Furthermore, — problem of food produc- 
tion is only one part, although a very im- 
portant part, of the enormous job of eco- 
nomic development in the poor nations of 
the world. 

The original concept of Point IV in Presi- 
dent Truman’s Inaugural Address still stands 
as a basic guideline despite international 


1 The World Food Problem. 
* Cousins, Norman; Saturday Review, March 
25, 1961, 
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political emergencies which have necessitated 
military assistance. But, it is almost correct 
to say that technical assistance which is so 
vitally important to securing lasting and 
continuing increases in food production is 
still in its infancy. 

Unfortunately the technical services of the 
United Nations agencies have been so small 
and passed around in such small allocations 
to the hungry countries of the world that 
in spite of some very fine and well-trained 
technicians, they have little lasting effect 
and practically no influence in securing im- 
proved policy decisions on the part of nation 
states. In other words, unless there is more 
and improved technical assistance, both the 
United States in a unilateral way and the 
United Nations’ multilateral agencies will 
spend billions of dollars in these hungry 
countries without any lasting benefits or im- 
provements. Along with technical assistance 
the basic problems of land tenure, income 
and price incentives must be met. Until 
this is done the money spent is almost wasted 
and we only put off the day of reckoning for 
a very short time. 

The President's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee also states: “Despite chronic reiterations 
for the need to involve private industry in 
economic assistance, no significant progress 
in engaging this rich reservoir of resources 
and skills can be reported at this time.” 

Such an admission is not just an indict- 
ment of business in the developed countries 
but is a black mark on the ingenuity of our 
policy-makers of the less-developed coun- 
tries. Obviously, one must recognize the dif- 
ferent political, cultural and social struc- 
tures in the less-developed areas of the world, 
but the War on Hunger, as with any war, 
costs money, time, and effort on the part of 
all involved. 

Finally, I wish to set forth a few ideas 
which I believe will help to substantially in- 
crease the use of the developed world’s avail- 
able and known food and agricultural tech- 
nology with its required huge capital inputs, 
its industrial aspects, its fine technicians 
and scientists and its ability to assist the 
jump from the feudal and tribal state of 
agriculture in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries to a vertically-integrated type of mod- 
ern agriculture. 

There are, of course, many factors which 
must be put together if we hope to avoid 
mass starvation and World War III. 

First, it is obvious that agriculture with 
its present antiquated and unjust institu- 
tional structures is not fulfilling its role in 
the less-developed areas of the world. There 
are many reasons for this. 

The land tenure and use pattern in many 
areas of the world is such that it discourages 
human and capital investment. In many 
countries agricultural land is still operated 
under feudal or tribal conditions, The people 
who work on these huge private and tribal 
holdings are slaves or near slaves, They hate 
their masters, have no incentive—economic, 
social or personal—to work hard. 

The absentee owners of the huge private 
estates put very little money or managerial 
skills back into the farming operations they 
own. They use extensive rather than inten- 
sive farming and stock-raising methods. 

The profits they receive from their vast 
holdings are not reinvested in the land, but 
are invested in city apartments and indus- 
tries or in foreign corporate stocks or mutual 
funds, which purchase stocks of successful 
U.S. corporations, They exhibit little or no 
confidence in the future of their country. In 
some countries the land is held as a social 
status symbol of wealth and power. Increased 
production and profit offers little incentive 
to landowners in this category. 

Almost universally where there are still 
large estates with poorly used or underused 
resources, the system of taxation of land and 
water use provides no incentive to do any- 
thing but to use these resources willy-nilly 
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and even wastefully. In some countries pro- 
duction taxes levied by city “consumer domi- 
nated” legislative bodies finish the job by 
removing whatever incentive there may be 
to increase production. Low income, poor 
health, degradation and hopelessness make 
for very inefficient production on the part of 
the “sharecropper” tenants, 

Many underdeveloped countries where a 
very high percent of the population is rural 
have a great outward surge of the poor 
people away from the land to the cities. And 
as food is so short, much emphasis is given 
to keeping food prices low in these cities. 
In most countries the incentives to increase 
production are nil. The rural areas are where 
the worst starvation is and these rural areas 
have the poorest services as to schools, hos- 
pitals, doctors, transportation and other 
services necessary to give people in rural areas 
a desire to stay there. As poverty-ridden 
and poor as the cities are, they do have better 
health facilities. Food is rationed and there 
are more social services. Once in awhile 
there is a chance to get a job. 

With cybernation and automation in in- 
dustry, the number of jobs resulting from 
industrialization in the underdeveloped 
countries will be fewer and fewer. Indus- 
trialization will not end unemployment and 
underemployment in the developing coun- 
tries. 

Several basic and fundamental things can 
be done: 

(1) Stabilize raw material price levels in 
the world markets so that sharp rises and 
drops in prices will not adversely affect and 
destroy the primary producers of monocul- 
ture and other commodities sold on the 
world market. Billions of people depend for 
their meager incomes on world prices and 
markets, What good does it do for the 
wealthy countries to provide billions in for- 
eign assistance while the primary producers 
are losing billions of dollars in the same pe- 
riod by a drastic drop in world price levels? 

If price stabilization is undertaken (inter- 
national), its benefits should be extended 
only to countries that have improved land- 
tenure conditions—otherwise, international 
price stabilization efforts will simply make 
the rich absentee landowner richer. In fact, 
some countries would not even enter into 
an international commodity agreement pre- 
ferring to “take their chances“ they would 
hope that the stabilization scheme would 
so improve long-range prices that their rich 
absentee landowners would benefit from im- 
proved prices without undertaking any ten- 
ure-improvement at all—an important part 
of the international commodity price stabili- 
zation is the strength with which it is ad- 
ministered—so that unless the producer- 
nations take important and necessary land- 
tenure-improvement-steps, they will be shut 
out of the rich market areas. Otherwise, we in 
the market-area countries will be paying to 
keep the land-barons on top throughout the 
world, 

(2) Provide market price incentives for 
farmers to use fertilizer and better tech- 
niques to produce more food right where 
they are without moving. 

(3) Establish a World Land Bank with 
regional branches. This bank should be em- 
powered to issue Land Income Bonds which 
can be marketed and the proceeds used for 
providing land transfers and production 
credit on a supervised basis. Such banks 
should provide credit for purchase of 
machinery, seeds, fertilizers and breeding 
animals. Such a credit program should be 
supervised and tied to technical assistance 
and farm management. 

Long term credit to establish an efficient 
farm product processing, quality control, 
preservation and marketing structure 
through cooperatives and other non-govern- 
mental structures should be made available. 

(4) Provide a multibillion dollar guarantee 
fund to American firms, farmers and tech- 
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nicians to go out in the world and enter into 
joint ventures in developing vertically- 
integrated modern agricultural and food 
production on a vast scale. Large sums of 
money should be invested in fertilizer 
production and its efficient distribution and 


use. 

Adequate safeguards must be included so 
that human exploitation too common in the 
past will not be guaranteed by this fund— 
legal minimum wages, profit-sharing plans, 
proper education and health protection, etc., 
must be included in any such international 
guarantee scheme. 

(5) Provide a large sum of funds for 
fundamental and applied research on 
tropical agriculture about which we know 
practically nothing compared to what we 
know about soils, plant foods and production 
methods in the temperate and subtropical 
belts. 

(6) Seek out large areas of arable land 
around the world which have a low density 
of population and develop them through 
modern technology and large (per man) 
capital investments. One such area is the 
Campos Corado area of Brazil, the LaPlata 
basin of Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Argentina. Help in establishing public- 
private corporations to invest in these areas. 
The nation state should contribute the raw 
land as capital along with grants as to water, 
security and other available assets. The 
public-private corporation should be author- 
ized to issue long-term income bonds to be 
purchased. by the World Bank, the Inter- 
American Bank, AID and other international 
financial institutions. The proceeds from the 
bond sales should be used to build an infra- 
structure of roads, transportation, utilities, 
irrigation, test farms and pilot processing 
industries, 

Private capital with proper tees 
should be asked to participate in developing 
agricultural production, processing, preser- 
vation and marketing and distribution of 
the products of the area and in providing 
the manufacturing, processing and services 
which would be increasingly needed as the 
area grew and developed a more sophisticated 
social and economic structure. 

Several such areas exist. Madagascar is one 
such area, Angola is another. The Middle 
East, with nuclear desalinization, is another. 

Lastly, the fundamental policy of the 
wealthy nations in relation to the poor na- 
tions must change. 

The wealthy countries, for their own safety, 
must plan on an annual investment in the 
capital and technically-starved underdevel- 
oped countries of not less than 5% of the 
wealthy country’s Gross National Product. 
This is more important than getting to the 
moon by 1970 or having the first supersonic 
jet liner. It is positively ridiculous to talk 
about feeding two to three billion people 
with the penny ante approaches which the 
wealthy nations of the world are now dis- 
cussing. Eliminating hunger and starvation is 
a war that is bigger than Korea or Viet Nam 
or World War II. It is going to cost billions 
upon billions for manpower, fertilizer, seeds, 
animals and other requisites. So far the rich 
nations have spent billions of dollars in 
money while contributing hundreds of bil- 
lions of almost meaningless words to the 
hungry and starving people of the world. 

Wendell Wilkie once said that the wealthy 
nations of the world could not live in the 
“big white house on the hill” while the poor 
people of the world live in the dirty, disease- 
ridden mud huts in the swamps. The chal- 
lenges are tremendous—but we have the ca- 
pacity to meet them. We must meet them if 
we are to have lasting peace. 


DISSENT OR DESTRUCTION? 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, for a great 
many years, Mr. Eric Sevareid has ranked 
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as one of America’s keenest and most 
articulate observers of national and in- 
ternational problems. His radio and 
television broadcasts, as well as his col- 
umns and articles, have always reflected 
scholarship and erudition, in addition to 
being lucid and incisive. As a consequence 
he has gained a deservedly wide and 
enthusiastic audience. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that an 
article entitled “Dissent or Destruction?” 
written by Mr. Sevareid, and published 
in the September 5, 1967, issue of Look 
magazine achieves a new pinnacle. 
While the article is a comment—one 
of the best I have seen—on the apparent 
new fad of dissent for the sake of dissent, 
in no way could it be construed as a 
polemic designed to restrict the freedoms 
that Americans hold sacred. It examines 
carefully both the unreason and irre- 
sponsibility of all extremists in these 
times. 

For example, Mr. Sevareid writes: 

Thousands of Americans . . . are busy in- 
voking self-serving “higher laws” to super- 
sede the national rulebook. None of them 
seems familiar with the words “duty” or 
“obligation.” 


He adds later: 

The notion is abroad that if dissent is 
good, as it is, then the more dissent the 
better, a most dubious proposition. The no- 
tion has taken hold of many that the man- 
ner and content of their dissent are sacred, 
whereas it is only the right of dissent that 
is sacred. 


Perhaps most important, however, is 
Mr. Sevareid’s thoughtful contention 
that the United States, rather than be- 
ing on the road to conformity and mass- 
mindedness, has never before been so 
varied and individualistic. He writes: 

It is not our freedom that is in peril.... We 
have never had more freedom to speak out, 
to organize, to read what we choose, to ques- 
tion authority, whether political or cultural, 
to write. . . Never has the police authority 
been more restricted, never have defendants 
been so girded with legal protections. 

Our freedom will be imperiled only if it 
turns into license, seriously imperiling order. 
There can be no freedom in the absence of 
order. There can be no personal or collective 
life worth living in the absence of modera- 
tion. 


Although Mr. Sevareid makes certain 
observations in his excellent article with 
which I do not fully agree, his insight 
and perception make this one of the more 
important commentaries on our times 
and conditions. 

In order that “Dissent or Destruction?” 
does not escape the attention of other 
Members of Congress, and that it be 
made available to a wider audience, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISSENT OR DESTRUCTION? 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


These are odd times. Tens of thousands of 
Americans of every age, color, sex, and eco- 
nomic and intellectual condition are daily 
and hotly invoking every right and privilege 
mentioned in the Constitution, the Bible and 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Others are 
busy invoking self-serving “higher laws” to 
supersede the national rulebook. None of 
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them seems familiar with the words “duty” 
or “obligation.” 

The production curve on putative saints 
and martyrs has been rising rapidly—possibly 
in direct proportion to the availability of 
press and TV cameras. The country bears the 
aspect of one vast wailing wall, washed down 
daily with the tears of the self-pitying. 

The general import of their varying mes- 
Sages, taken as a whole, seems to be that: all 
American policemen have joyfully renounced 
their days off in order to bludgeon Negroes as 
a wholesome exercise; the armed services of 
the United States, drunk with bloodlust, 
eagerly notch their guns for every Vietnamese 
civilian they kill; administrators burn the 
midnight oil in order to conceive new ways 
to coerce, threaten, silence and otherwise 
“alienate” that oppressed lumpen-proletariat, 
American college students. 

And all the while, a mysterious group 
known as the “Power Elite” or the “Estab- 
lishment” sits in Washington, New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, fat cigars in one hand, 
telephones in the other, engaged in a round- 
robin conversation featured by chortling re- 
marks, such as “Hi, fella, how many of the 
downtrodden did you trod on today?” 

As a result of all this, the familiar quota- 
tion that comes first to mind for an increas- 
ing number of other Americans is one of the 
opening lines of The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner—“I may vomit.” 

Still others who believe firmly in free 
speech can no longer find the strength even 
to murmur Voltaire's celebrated remark that 
while he disapproved of what you say, he 
would defend to the death your right to say 
it, because they are already half-dead—with 
boredom. 

When we reach the point, which we have, 
where an organization is formed, called 
“Proxy Pickets,” to rent out picketers for any 
cause at so much an hour, then we know 
that the fine, careless rapture of this era of 
protest is all over and that the corruption of 
faddism has begun to set in, Every movement 
becomes an organization sooner or later, then 
a kind of business, often a racket. This is be- 
coming the age of the cause. Cause kids will 
soon be hanging around back lots trading 
causes the way they used to trade aggies. 

One of the oddest things about the period, 
no doubt, is that anyone like me should feel 
moved to say these things. I have always be- 
lieved in the Negro “revolution,” if that’s 
the right word. I have not believed, for some 
time now, in the Vietnamese war because 
to me the official rationale for it simply does 
not add up, and as a college kid in the thir- 
ties, I was a hollering “activist” an4 even 
voted for that Oxford oath—“I will not fight 
for flag or country” (though I couldn't sleep 
that night for doubts about it, which will 
merely prove to today’s hip set that I had 
the seeds of squaredom in me at an early 
age). 

But it seems clear to me now that a high 
percentage of today’s protests, in these three 
areas of civil rights, the Vietnam war and 
college life—all of which commingle at vari- 
ous points—have gone so far as to be sense- 
lessly harming the causes themselves, cor- 
roding the reputations of the most active 
leaders and loosening some of the cement 
that holds this American society together. 
There never was any real danger that this 
country would find itself groaning under 
Fascist oppression, but there is a measure of 
real danger that freedom can turn into na- 
tionwide license until the national spirit is 
truly darkened and freedom endangered. 

The notion is aboard that if dissent is 
good, as it is, then the more dissent the bet- 
ter, a most dubious proposition. The notion 
has taken hold of many that the manner 
and content of their dissent are sacred, 
whereas it is only the right of dissent that 
is sacred. Reactions of many dissenters re- 
veal a touch of paranoia. When strong ex- 
ception is taken to what they say by the 
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President or by a General Westmoreland, 
the dissenters cry out immediately that free 
speech is about to be suppressed, and a 
reign of enforced silence is be; i 

What is more disturbing is that a consid- 
erable number of liberal Left activists, in- 
cluding educated ones, are exhibiting exactly 
the spirit of the right-wing McCarthyites 15 
years ago, which the liberal Left fought so 
passionately against in the name of our lib- 
erties. For the life of me, I cannot see the 
difference in morality between the right- 
wing woman in Texas who struck Ambassa- 
dor Adlai Stevenson and the left-wing stu- 
dents and off-campus characters at Dart- 
mouth College who howled down ex-Gover- 
nor Wallace of Alabama and tried to smash 
his car. 

The use of force to express a conviction, 
even if it takes so relatively mild a form as 
a college sit-in that blocks an administration 
building, is intolerable. When Dr. Martin 
Luther King, who may well be one of the 
noblest Americans of the century, deliber- 
ately defies a court order, then he ought to 
go to jail. Laws and ordinances can be 
changed, and are constantly being changed, 
but they cannot be rewritten in the streets 
where other citizens also have their rights. 

I must say that, kooky as we may have 
been in that first real American student 
movement in the thirties, we never, to my 
memory, ever dreamed of using force. We 
thought of the university, much as we often 
hated its official guts, as the one sanctuary 
where persuasion by reason must rule alone 
and supreme, if the university itself were to 
be preserved from the outside hands of force 
and unreason. What makes today’s college 
activists think they can take the campus 
forcibly into national politics without na- 
tional politics—in the form of police or leg- 
islature or troops—forcibly coming onto the 
campus? (Some of the activists, of course, 
are pure nihilists and want this to happen, 
but that’s another story.) 

The wild riots that have exploded in the 
Negro areas of American cities the last few 
summers should not be confused with pro- 
test movements. Most of them do not even 
deserve the designation of race riot. We had 
genuine race riots in Chicago, Detroit and 
Tulsa nearly half a century ago, whites 
against Negroes, and mass murders occurred. 
Nearly all the recent summer-night riots 
have chiefly involved Negro kids smashing 
and looting the nearest property, most of 
which was owned by other Negroes. This is 
sheer hoodlumism, involved as its psycho- 
logical and sociological origins may be. It is 
à problem for sociologists, psychologists and 
economists only in the second instance. In 
the first instance, it is a police problem, as 
are the episodes of mass vandalism staged by 
prosperous white kids on the beaches of New 
Hampshire or Florida. Majorities have a right 
to protection quite as much as minorities, 
heretical as this may sound. 

If there were no protests at all about the 
Vietnamese war, the American society would 
really be in sad shape. We were in this war 
very deeply almost before the average busy 
citizen grasped what had happened, and 
there was no serious congressional debate on 
the issue until the winter of 1966. The pres- 
ent national disunion, including the disaf- 
fection of so much of the “intellectual com- 
munity,” is just what happened in the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War of 1846-1848, the 
Spanish-American War and the war in the 
Philippines that followed. As historian Henry 
Steele Commager has pointed out, the only 
wars during which the President had all but 
universal support were the two world wars, 
and both were debated and discussed all over 
the nation for many long months before we 
got into action, 

So the present protests about Vietnam are 
entirely within the American tradition. Even 
50, the law, public necessity and human rea- 
son must impose certain limitations. 
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It is outrageous and insupportable for 
anyone to desecrate the flag, the one symbol 
of nationhood that reminds all citizens of 
the country’s meaning. It is disgusting for 
paraders to chant, “Hey, hey, LBJ, how many 
kids did you kill today?” These deaths in 
battle are eating at his soul, too, and vul- 
garities can help no high-minded cause. 

It is a crime for rioters to terrorize cities 
as they did in the disgraceful upheavals in 
Newark and Detroit. 

It is silly for a group of American artists 
to ask Pablo Picasso to withdraw his famous 
Spanish Civil War painting, Guernica, from 
the Museum of Modern Art in protest against 
our bombings in Vietnam. 

It is unreasonable to become indignant 
about the civilian casualties our forces acci- 
dentally cause in Vietnam while remaining 
silent about the thousands of assassinations 
of civilian leaders by the Vietcong’s “murder 
committees.” The President rightly calls this 
“moral double bookkeeping.” 

It is unfair to say that some members of 
Congress don’t mind the war because it helps 
defense industries in their districts, as Sen- 
ator Fulbright did say—and then apologized. 

It is damaging to the national awareness 
of reality, and to his own name and cause, 
for Dr. King to declare that the U.S. “is the 
greatest purveyor of violence in the world,” 
and that “we may have killed a million [Viet- 
namese civilians]—mostly children.” These 
statements are untrue. The first is a sub- 
jective generalization. The second bears no 
relationship to what civilian casualty figures 
we have been able to gather. 

It is unreasonable to maintain that Pres- 
ident Johnson does not want a negotiated 
peace and is intent on a military victory, be- 
cause to say that is to say he has deliberately 
and repeatedly lied to the people, and for 
that, there is no convincing evidence. 

If some of the war protesters go out-of- 
bounds, so do some of the war supporters 
and counterprotesters: 

It is unfair for them to charge that the 
protesters are “letting the boys down.” Seri- 
ous protesters want to save the boys entirely 
by getting the war ended, and in the mean- 
time will insist they have every bullet and 
article of use they require. 

For the same kind of reason, it is unfair 
for the President to imply, as he did, that a 
Medal of Honor winner died by an enemy 
weapon shipped down during one of the 
bombing pauses. Rightly or wrongly, those 
calling for a pause in the bombing believe 
it may lead to an armistice saving the lives 
of all our heroes in Vietnam, and while they 
can only ask for the pause, it is the Presi- 
dent who decides it. 

It is grossly self-serving for Administration 
spokesmen to imply repeatedly that our do- 
mestic disunion over Vietnam keeps Hanoi 
fighting on in expectation that we will quit 
the war. Of course, Ho Chi Minh’s regime 
hopes our will is going to break; but the 
overwhelming American reality they see be- 
fore their eyes and that surely governs their 
reacti-ns is our ever-increasing land force 
and our continuous bombing of the North. 
I am persuaded that were there no debate 
whatsoever in this country, Ho's regime and 
the Vietcong would be fighting just as relent- 
lessly as they are today. 

It was pettifogging, and indeed illegal, for 
General Hershey to support the drafting of 
young protesters by deliberately reclassifying 
them 1-A. The draft is not a punitive in- 
strument. 

It was pettifogging for state boxing com- 
missions to strip Cassius Clay of his title 
even before his conviction—because he re- 
fused to accept the draft. If he can lick any 
man in the world, he’s still champion of the 
world. These silly irrelevancies are counter- 
productive. 

It is wrongheaded ior any maritime union 
to refuse to load or unload a foreign ship 
because they disapprove of that nation’s 
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philosophy or actions. It is hard enough for 
the Government to conduct foreign policy, 
without such presumptuous handicaps. 

I happen to feel that the experience of 
American Negroes these many generations is 
the one deep stain in the American national 
soul. I cannot help a greater readiness to 
condone their excesses than those of pros- 
perous white college students (though the 
law cannot be morally choosy). But there 
are some basic misconceptions about both. 

One is that youths of both colors have 
been driven to action because their condi- 
tions of oppression were becoming intoler- 
ably miserable. The reverse is the truth. The 
barriers to Negro equality were beginning to 
fall before the period of mass physical action 
set in; this, in fact, is u..y mass action swept 
the nation. It is a commonplace now among 
social historians that change produces reyo- 
lution before revolutions «dd to and institu- 
tionalize change. Basically, it has not been 
the street orators and marchers who have 
been bringing desegregation, for example; 
the marchers were set in motion by the 
fundamental changes of principle and law 
won in the courts by the quiet work of leaders 
like Roy Wilkins and Thurgood Marshall. 

Totally oppressed people, here or in Africa 
or Asia, do not go into action. It is when 
the chains have been loosened, when they 
see some light at the end of the tunnel, 
that is, when hope is aroused, that the people 
arouse themselves. 

In a certain sense, this pattern also ap- 
plies to white college students protesting 
their “alienation” and the “establishments” 
they feel oppress them. Youth in any gen- 
eration feels alienated because youth is the 
precarious, emotionally uprooted stage be- 
tween childhood and maturity. But while 
individual youths of any generation are self- 
conscious because of this biochemical transi- 
tion, today’s collective self-consciousness of 
the young was not generated by them. The 
great American “youth cult” was generated 
by older people concerned with youth, from 
popular psychologists to advertising writers 
who realized that youth for the first time 
had sizable spending money, to publishers 
of girlie magazines who realized old moral 
barriers were giving way—and not, inciden- 
tally, from pressure by the young. 

It is easy to sympathize with students in 
the massive institutions who feel they are 
treated as index-card numbers, not as in- 
dividual souls, and various forms of decen- 
tralization must come about. But these 
youths will never persuade the graduating 
classes of the thirties, who faced the quiet 
desperations of the jobless Depression and 
the unmistakable imminence of a vast world 
war, that their lot is a tragic one. From my 
own life experience and travels, I would hap- 
pily hazard the conjecture that to be young 
and to be a student in the United States of 
today is to enjoy the most favored condition 
that exists for any large, identiflable group 
anywhere in this world. 

But experience, as every parent knows, is 
scarcely transferable. That hilarious slogan— 
“you can't trust anybody over thirty“ —18, 
indeed, the explicit denial of the validity of 
experience. 

When I listen to the young vigorously sug- 
gesting that if they had the governing in- 
fluence, peace, love, beauty and sweet reason 
would spread o'er the world, I am tempted 
to remind them of the barbarities of the 
Hitler Jugend, the Mussolini Youth, the 
Chinese Red Guards, the Simbas of the 
Congo—but perhaps that would be over- 
egging the pudding, as the English say. 

When I hear the passionate arrogances of 
a Mario Savio (the Berkeley fellow) or read 
about hundreds of University of Wisconsin 
students smashing windows and stopping 
trafic because they're sore about a bus- 
route schedule (or was it the price of text- 
books?), I mutter to myself a private remark 
of Winston Churchill’s: “I admire a manly 
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man and a womanly woman, but I cannot 
abide a boyly boy.” 

If youth were complacent, devoid of the 
spirit of innovation and challenge, we would 
be in a bad way because some of the source 
springs of the American genius would dry 
up. Yet I think the “generational gap” in 
viewpoint will always be with us, for this 
reason: Youth can measure society only in 
one direction—forward, from things as they 
are, to their ideals. Older people, by the im- 
peratives of experience, must add two other 
equally valid directions—backward, to things 
as they used to be, and sideways, to the 
other societies in the world they know. 

Older people know something else: that the 
Savios, the Adam Clayton Powells and the 
Stokely Carmichaels are not, despite ap- 
pearances, genuine leaders. Because they are 
not the strong men but the weak ones. They 
have not the moral stamina for the long 
haul, with its inevitable routines and periods 
of boredom. Eloquence, brilliance and per- 
haps even physical bravery are not what 
count in the end. What counts is the quality 
the Romans defined and respected above all 

avitas, meaning patience, solidity, 
weight of judgment. As Eric Hoffer puts it, 
“people in a hurry can neither grow nor de- 
cay; they are preserved in a state of per- 
petual puerility.” 

Furthermore, it is usually true that the 
habitual protester, the man with a vested 
emotional interest in protest, unconsciously 
does not want his goals to be realized. Suc- 
cess would leave him psychically bereft. Many 
successful revolutionaries in other lands had 
to be replaced as leaders when the new order 
of life was installed, partly because of their 
practical incompetence, partly because they 
continued in one way or another as protest- 
ers, as their nature obliged them to do. 

There is a great deal wrong with American 
society of mid-twentieth century. There are 
some very ugly areas in our life; but never 
have they been so thoroughly exposed, re- 
searched and organized against. Never in our 
history have we seen an assault on these 
evils mounted on the level of Federal action 
to compare with the legislation and programs 
started under the Kennedy and Johnson Ad- 
ministrations, particularly the latter. Were it 
not for the creeping calamity of the Viet- 
nam war, Mr. Johnson would, I think, stand 
revealed to everyone as one of the most 
vigorously humanitarian Presidents America 
has had, in spite of those personal crudities 
that upset the fastidious. 

America has never been a frozen, rigid 
society, caught in conformity. At times we 
may seem becalmed, but as the Frenchman 
Jacques Maritain wrote, “Wait a moment, 
another current will appear and bring the 
first one to naught. A great country, with as 
many windshifts as the sea.” We are not re- 
peating the experience of Europe, whatever 
the Marxists and other doctrinists may think. 
America has eloped with history and run 
away with it, says Eric Hoffer. 

Conformity, mass-mindedness? Go to the 
totalitarian or to the primitive societies, if 
you wish to see them. Not here. If we live in a 
web of conforming laws and regulations, it is 
because we are so individualistic, so infinitely 
varied in our ideas, desires, ambitions and 
fears, and so very free to express them and to 
act upon them. Those who despair of getting 
public action on, let’s say, our fearful urban 
problems, are wrong in thinking this is be- 
cause “people don't take enough interest in 
public affairs." It is for the opposite reason; 
it is because so many groups, interests, points 
of view conflict, Ask any mayor. Ask any 
congressman whose desk is daily heaped with 
windrows of petitions, complaints, sug- 
gestions or denunciations. 

It is not our freedom that is in peril, in the 
first instance. We have never had more free- 
dom to speak out, to organize, to read what 
we choose, to question authority, whether 
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political or cultural, to write, to film, to 
stage what would have been impermissible 
years ago. Never has the police authority been 
more restricted, never have defendants been 
so girded with legal protections. 

Our freedom will be imperiled only if it 
turns into license, seriously imperiling order. 
There can be no freedom in the absence of 
order. There can be no personal or collective 
life worth living in the absence of modera- 
tion. Repeatedly, since the ancient Greeks, 
people have had to relearn this. Aristotle ex- 
pressed it no better than Edmund Burke, the 
Anglo-Irish statesman, who said: 

“Men are qualified for civil liberties in 
exact proportion to their disposition to put 
moral chains upon their own appetites ... 
society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed some- 
where, and the less of it there is within, the 
more there must be without. It is ordained in 
the eternal constitution of things that men 
of intemperate minds cannot be free. Their 
passions forge their fetters.” 


WEST VIRGINIAN ACHIEVING 
PROMINENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an editorial in the Fairmont, 
W. Va., Times of October 6, calls atten- 
tion to the rapid rise to a position of high 
responsibility in the corporate and busi- 
ness world of Mr. C. Howard Hardesty, 
Jr., a former State tax commissioner of 
West Virginia. Citizens of our State are 
proud of the fine record Mr. Hardesty is 
making and the prominence he is achiev- 
ing as an official of Consolidation Coal 
Co., and its parent firm, Continental Oil 
Co. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial by William D. Evans, editor of 
the Fairmont Times, be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A METEORIC RISE 

If this newspaper went for predictions in 
areas other than politics, it would guess that 
one of these days Charles Howard Hardesty 
Jr. will become president of Continental Oil 
Co. an industrial giant which owns, among 
other things, Consolidation Coal. 

The rise of this young man, still only 45, 
can be described only as meteoric. He left 
here only four years ago to become general 
counsel for Consol, participated in the trans- 
action which resulted in its acquisition by 
Conoco, and now is headed for a senior vice 
presidency of the parent firm. 

There has been a feeling among Hardesty’s 
friends and associates here that he would 
one day be in line for the top job in Con- 
sol. His shift to New York does not completely 
preclude this, but his progression up the 
Conoco ladder now becomes more probable. 

Modestly, Hardesty says he happened to 
be in the right place at the right time when 
someone was looking for a man, That was 
the case when Gov. William Wallace Barron 
talked him into becoming State Tax Com- 
missioner. And it was true when he joined 
Consol and then rose in two swift steps to 
become an executive vice president. 

When he elected to follow the path of 
coporation law instead of staying in politics, 
Hardesty apparently made a wise choice, for 
his progress has been steadily onward and 
upward. Yet he turned his back on what ap- 
peared to be a shoo-in opportunity to be 
nominated—and elected—governor of West 
Virginia either in 1964 or, more probably, in 
1968. 

Hardesty still could command the support 
of the many diverse factions in the Demo- 
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cratic party for high political preferment, 
but he made his choice at the crossroads he 
reached four years ago and is not going to 
backtrack now. 

Fairmont has been right proud of Howard 
Hardesty—and with good reason. His latest 
promotion is due to the high degree of in- 
tellect and ability he brings to the corpora- 
tions which had the foresight to hire him. 
And, to our way of thinking, he's just started 
to move up. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
MEETING PRODUCES GREAT 
PROGRESS, SOME PROBLEMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, an 
excellent article by Hobart Rowen, pub- 
lished in Sunday’s Washington Post, does 
a fine job of pinpointing the substantial 
strides taken during the recent Inter- 
national Monetary Fund meeting in Rio 
de Janeiro toward a plan for special 
drawing rights that would be a step away 
from, in Rowen’s words, “a blind de- 
pendence on gold.” 

Together with this giant step went the 
very real problem of a demand by the 
common-market countries for veto con- 
trol over certain fund transactions. As the 
Rowen article points out, a decision to 
initiate the special drawing rights plan 
will undoubtedly depend on final acquies- 
cence, at least in part, to the veto 
requests. 

On balance, nevertheless, we can look 
back on the Rio meeting with real pride 
in the accomplishments of our negotia- 
tors. It may well prove to be a watershed 
in the history of international monetary 
arrangements. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Rowen article, which sums up the IMF 
achievements so well, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMF ACHIEVEMENT AT Rio Was GREAT 


(By Hobart Rowen) 


Any way you measure it, the 107 nations 
who comprise the International Monetary 
Fund turned in a great accomplishment at 
Rio de Janeiro last week. The plan they 
adopted for Special Drawing Rights (SDR)— 
paper gold—is a step toward deliberate crea- 
tion of international monetary reserves, and 
away from a blind dependence on gold. 

To be sure, what “paper gold” can ulti- 
mately do can easily be oversold. But never 
before in history has the international com- 
munity decided, in principle, to control de- 
liberately the supply of monetary reserves. 
instead of letting the reserves control or over- 
whelm the community. 

On the other hand, the timetable for mak- 
ing paper gold a reality—certain to be slow 
and arduous in any event—was thrown into 
uncertainty by other developments at Rio. 

Chief among these was the notice served 
by the Common Market that it.intends to 
seek a change in the entire power structure 
of the IMF in order to achieve a role more 
equal to that of the United States. 

My impression after talks with many of 
the principals at Rio is that if the United 
States does not agree to some of the changes 
the EEC wants, approval of the SDR plan will 
be delayed. 

Already, it is apparent, the Anglo-Saxon 
bloc and the European Continentals had 
sharply differing ideas about what they were 
signing at a London conference last month, 
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The U.S. thought it agreed only to studies 
“in parallel” of the changes in IMF rules 
sought by the EEC. But the Europeans, with- 
out exception, insist they made clear they 
wanted action timed to co-incide with the 
SDR scheme. “A study?” asks a Frenchman. 
“Why, that is a joke! We want reform in the 
rules, not a study.” 

If nothing else, this illustrates the fragility 
of international agreements, whether they 
relate to arms control or financial liquidity. 

But U.S. officials were disingenuous in 
briefing Congress and the press after Lon- 
don, They kept their lips buttoned about 
prospective changes in IMF rules, in their 
anxiety to crow about the SDR scheme. 

As a tactic, it boomeranged: if the Euro- 
peans looked out-maneuvered after London, 
the Americans and British looked outfoxed 
after Rio. 

Europe is flexing its economic muscles. 
Having agreed, subject to a veto over actual 
activation, to the creation of paper gold, the 
Commart countries want the same veto con- 
trol to govern an increase in IMF quotas and 
normal borrowings. As of now, the fairly 
stringent rules governing the extension of 
credit could be liberalized by a simple ma- 
jority vote. 

This question—changing the IMF rules— 
is now “wide open,” Managing Director 
Pierre-Paul Schweitzer said in Rio. 

By far, this is now a bigger obstacle to the 
actual implementing of the paper gold 
scheme than the existence of the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments deficit. Despite tough 
French talk on the need for elimination 
(actually, the French would grandly allow 
us a $500 million deficit) the Germans, Ital- 
ians, and other European powers insist only 
on a trend toward reduction of the U.S. 
deficit. 

But the EEC got together more easily— 
and will stay there—on the new related 
question of a change in the rules. They 
want the power, the prestige, and the con- 
trol, and figure that the U.S. thirst for paper 
gold gives them the leverage they need. It 
looks as if they hold strong cards in this 
international poker game. 

The SDR plan and a change in IMF rules, 
said German Economics Minister Karl Schil- 
ler firmly, “are for us a single entity.” And 
the French, who approach the whole issue 
with the aggressiveness of a Walter Reuther 
posing a list of labor grievances, say the 
acceptance of new rules is an absolute pre- 
condition for the SDRs. 

The French want the veto to apply not 
only to quota increases and the credit 
tranches (drawings), but to any changes in 
the par value of currencies; to the gold 
guarantee of members’ credits; to decisions 
on what portion of quota increases should 
be paid in gold; and to the Fund's gold 
“operations’—specifically its purchase of 
U.S. Treasury bills with gold. 

And in a direct swipe at Schweitzer— 
about whom the French are bitter—they 
want any contested interpretations of the 
Fund’s articles sent to “a court of three 
wise men.“ 

There will be a meeting of the Common 
Market ministers in mid-November designed 
to deflate this French shopping list. But it 
can be predicted with assurance that there 
will emerge from this conference a joint 
position demanding a veto privilege on 
quotas and on any changes in the credit 
tranches, 

Doubtless, the U.S. will try to whittle back 
the new European demands exposed at Rio. 
For example, it has a good case for suggest- 
ing that if the EEC wants more power over 
quota changes, it can get it by increasing 
its payments into the kitty. 

But ultimately, if the U.S. wants to see 
the paper golden egg produced at Rio go 
through a hatching stage, there will be an 
additional price to pay the shrewd European 
bargainers. 
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EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING OUR SOCIAL DATA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, after 
the introduction last February of S. 843, 
the proposed Full Opportunity and So- 
cial Accounting Act, and particularly 
during the hearings on the bill held in 
July by the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Research, I have become seriously 
concerned with the gaps existing in our 
social knowledge. 

Very sophisticated efforts are now 
being made within the executive to ap- 
praise and evaluate our social programs. 
Repeatedly, as demonstrated by Eliza- 
beth Drew in an article entitled “HEW 
Grapples With PPBS,” published in the 
most recent issue of the Public Interest, 
these efforts have been stymied, substan- 
tially slowed, or reduced in scope because 
we lack some very basic data about this 
society and its troubles. 

Some excellent suggestions for improv- 
ing our ability to gather increasingly ac- 
curate and meaningful social statistics 
have been advanced in recent months. 
Among the better recommendations are 
those advanced by the Conference on 
Social Statistics and the City, convened 
by the Joint Center for Urban Studies of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Harvard University in Washing- 
ton this past June. 

I invite these recommendations to the 
attention of the Senate, and I also wish 
to underscore those suggested actions 
pertaining to the importance of accurate 
social statistics to a democratic govern- 
ment committed to improving the lot of 
all its citizens. Viewed in this light, the 
specific problem of underenumeration of 
minority groups, whose members happen 
to be among the more impoverished of 
our population and among those most 
in need of the assistance provided by 
various governmental programs, assumes 
urgent importance. In addition, the ra- 
pidity with which change is altering our 
social landscape makes imperative, I be- 
lieve, early action on the conference rec- 
ommendation of a full national census 
every 5 rather than every 10 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions of the Confer- 
ence on Social Statistics and an edi- 
torial supporting “A Quinquennial Cen- 
sus,” published in the New York Times, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
STATISTICS 

The Conference on Social Statistics and 
the City, convened by the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard University, meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., June 22-23, 1967, 
by general concurrence resolved the fol- 
lowing: 

IMPROVING ENUMERATION OF NEGROES, PUERTO 
RICANS, AND MEXICANS 

1. While American population statistics are 
among the very finest in the world, papers 
presented to the Conference have established 
beyond reasonable doubt that the Decennial 
Census, the Current Population Survey, and 
to a lesser degree, the Vital Statistics of the 
United States, seriously and significantly 
under-enumerate or under-estimate the size 
of the Negro, Puerto-Rican, and Mexican- 
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American populations. As much as 10 per- 
cent of the Negro population may not have 
been counted in the 1960 Census, and there 
is considerable probability that the Puerto 
Rican and Mexican-American were similarly 
under-counted. 

In 1960 as many as one Negro male in six 
within the age group of 20 to 39 years may 
have been omitted altogether. 

In a modern society statistical informa- 
tion is not only a primary guide to public 
and private actions, in itself it profoundly 
influences patterns of thought and basic 
assumptions as to the way things are and the 
way they are likely to be. Were national sta- 
tistics merely inadequate, but uniformly so, 
the nation would be at a disadvantage, but 
no special injury could be claimed by any 
region or group. As it happens, however, 
where American population statistics are in- 
adequate, they will normally be found to be 
so in terms of the under-enumeration and 
under-estimation of minority groups, defined 
in terms of race, or national origin, and con- 
centrated in specific neighborhoods, usually 
in densely populated central city areas. They 
are also, characteristically, defined by pov- 
erty. But a larger issue than that simply of 
efficiency and convenience must enter the 
consideration of this subject. A constitu- 
tional issue enters. 

Article I, Section 3, of the Constitution 
provides for the enumeration once each ten 
years of all persons residing within the 
United States. This enumeration is explicitly 
and primarily designed to provide the basis 
for representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the years since the adoption 
of the Constitution, the Census enumeration 
and other statistical programs, such as those 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
have come to be the basis for a host of pub- 
lic activities, and most particularly provide 
the basis on which public funds are allocated 
in a whole range of government programs 
at the national, state, and local level. In 
some cases funds are allocated on a straight 
“head count” basis. In other cases, as for 
example the Economic Development Act, 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, and in the Model Cities legisla- 
tion, public funds are allocated on the basis 
of population together with a range of special 
economic and other information collected by 
government agencies. 

The record of these agencies, notably the 
Bureau of the Census, in gathering and 
compiling this information with the highest 
technical competence, the utmost stand- 
ards of impartiality and integrity, and at 
the most modest cost is a matter of national 
pride. Typically it has been the Census Bu- 
reau itself that has been the most diligent 
in discovering and analyzing the problems 
of gathering statistics relating to minority 
groups. 

Nonetheless, the problem of under- 
enumeration of minority groups is likely 
to persist unless it becomes a matter of more 
general concern. We believe that what were 
initially at least technical problems have by 
their very magnitude been transformed into 
social problems with powerful legal and 
ethical implications. Specifically, we hold 
that where a group defined by racial or 
ethnic terms, and concentrated in specific 
political jurisdictions, is significantly under- 
counted in relation to other groups, then in- 
dividual members of that group are thereby 
deprived of the constitutional right to equal 
representation in the House of Representa- 
tives, and by inference in other legislative 
bodies. Further, we hold that individual 
members of such a group are thereby de- 
prived of their right to equal protection of 
the laws as provided by Section I of the 
14th Amendment to the Constitution in that 
they are deprived of their entitlement to 
partake in Federal and other programs de- 
signed for areas and populations with their 
characteristics. 
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Injury, while general, is real; redress is in 
order. This would seem a matter of special 
concern to the nation in view of recent 
Supreme Court rulings establishing the one- 
man, one-vote principle in apportioning leg- 
islatures, and in view of the extensive Con- 
gressional activity in the establishment of 
programs designed to improve the economic 
and social status of just those groups that 
appear to be substantially under-represented 
in our current population statistics. 

The Bureau of the Census, and other gov- 
ernment statistical agencies, have set a 
superb standard of public accountability in 
themselves calling attention to this problem. 
We feel it is incumbent on the Congress to 
provide the Bureau of the Census, the Na- 
tional Center of Health Statistics, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and such other agencies 
as are concerned, with the funds necessary 
to obtain a full enumeration of all groups in 
the population, and also to gather the usual 
information on special and economic char- 
acteristics that is necessary to implement 
the laws of the nation. 

2. The Conference likewise emphasizes that 
there is an obligation on the part of every 
resident to be enumerated. 

8. The Conference commends the Bureau 
of the Census for the innovative use of the 
Post Office for the purpose of insuring a more 
complete enumeration. The Conference be- 
lieves that the Post Office will contribute to 
the improvement of the coverage of the 
census not only in general, but particularly, 
in the central cities. 

4, The Conference wishes to encourage the 
Bureau of the Census to explore more flexible 
personnel procedures from the standpoint 
first, of enlarging the number of people who 
can be located to serve usefully as regular 
enumerators and, second, to employ people 
in various auxiliary roles to help insure 
completeness of count. 

5. The Bureau of the Census, working in 
concert with other groups, public and pri- 
vate, should work to develop enumerator 
skills, particularly for conditions in the cen- 
tral cities, and to instill a professional spirit 
among enumerators. 

6. The Conference suggests consideration 
of the appointment of enumerators or super- 
visors by Presidential commission as a step 
to impress them with the seriousness of the 
task. 

7. The Conference wishes to encourage 
the Bureau of the Census to take an experi- 
mental approach toward the use of various 
incentives for respondents. 

8. The Conference is impressed with the 
extent to which improvements in close-out 
procedures and procedures for following 
back to apparently vacant housing units may 
contribute to the reduction of under-enu- 
meration. We put high priority, therefore, on 
changes in procedures and in allocation of 
resources that promise an improvement in 
this area. 

9. The Conference would like to urge 
financial support for further studies of un- 
der-enumeration in the 1970 Census such as 
the study of 1960 under-enumeration by 
Jacob Siegal, extended to specific estimates 
of under-enumeration by age, sex, race, 
ethnic group, and residence. 

IMPROVING VITAL STATISTICS FOR NEGROES, 
PUERTO RICANS AND MEXICANS 

1. We recommend that the Bureau of the 
Census and the National Center for Health 
Statistics study methods for improving the 
completeness and quality of Census data to 


1 Close-out procedures determine the 
number of calls an enumerator must make at 
a particular household in an attempt to 
gather information. If no information can be 
gathered after the specified number of calls, 
characteristics of the household are allocated 
by a computer. 
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enable the computation of vital rates for 
minority groups, particularly those groups 
which have been included with the white 
population in the past. 

2. We recommend that the National Cen- 
ter for Health Statistics through the mecha- 
nisms of the Public Health Conference on 
Records and Statistics and the American As- 
sociation of Vital Registrars and Public 
Health Statisticians ask state and local 
health departments to make more tabula- 
tions and classifications of vital records for 
minority groups. 

3. We recommend that the National Center 
for Health Statistics make known what ma- 
terial state and local health agencies collect, 
tabulate, and publish concerning vital rates 
for minority groups. 

4, We recommend that the Bureau of the 
Census and the National Center for Health 
Statistics conduct a birth registration and 
enumeration matching test in conjunction 
with the Census of 1970. The aims of this test 
should be (a) test completeness of birth reg- 
istration, (b) ascertain census under-enu- 
meration of the young, (c) determine quality 
of both birth registration and census data, 
(d) study differentials in infant mortality by 
characteristics in family or household. 

5. We encourage the National Center for 
Health Statistics to work through the Public 
Health Conference on Records and Statistics 
and the American Association of Vital Regis- 
trars and Public Health Statisticians to as- 
sure that a question concerning legitimacy 
will appear on the birth certificate and cer- 
tificate of fetal death. This can be accom- 
plished by having this item in the confiden- 
tial section as recommended for the stand- 
ard certificates? for 1968. 

6. We recommend that the National Center 
for Health Statistics encourage record link- 
age studies utilizing birth, fetal death, death, 
marriage and divorce records. We recom- 
mend that the Bureau of the Census encour- 
age record linkage studies based on the 1970 
Census of Population and Housing. 

7. We encourage states to retain the ques- 
tion concerning race on the birth and death 
certificates and we encourage states to in- 
clude questions on race on marriage and di- 
vorce certificates. This can be accomplished 
by having this item in the confidential sec- 
tion as recommended for the standard cer- 
tificates of 1968. 

8. We urge the National Center for Health 
Statistics to continue and expand studies of 
the completeness of death registration and 
studies of the quality of data obtained on 
death certificates. 

9. We urge the National Center for Health 
Statistics to encourage local agencies to 
classify birth and death certificates by city 
block or census tract, perhaps using the ad- 
dress register being developed by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Census of 1970. This 
will make possible further studies of the vital 
rates of minority groups. 

10. We support efforts to obtain a quin- 
quennial census and we recommend that 
such a census obtain adequate information 
to permit study of the vital rates of minority 
groups. 

11. We urge states to afiliate as rapidly as 
possible with the Marriage and Divorce Reg- 
istration Areas established by the National 
Center for Health Statistics. 

12. We encourage the National Center for 
Health Statistics and the Bureau of the 
Census to explore, support and conduct sur- 
veys of fertility expectations and perform- 
ance, In particular, adequate information 
should be obtained for minority groups with 
distinctive fertility patterns. 


The standard certificate is that form 
which the National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics recommends to the States as most ap- 
propriate. 
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NEEDED ENLARGEMENT IN AVAILABLE SOCIAL 
STATISTICS FOR NEGROES, PUERTO RICANS, AND 
MEXICANS 
1. The Conference recommends that the 

Census Bureau continue to clearly identify 

Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Mexicans, 

white persons of Spanish surname, and 

American Indians in the Census, For the 

specific groups for which more data are de- 

sired Census publications should replace the 
categories of white and non-white with more 
specific ethnic or racial designations; for ex- 
ample, Negro, American Indian, and Cuban. 

2. Federal statistical surveys should be 
designed from the beginning to provide 
data for specific minority groups. This may 
require special sampling and tabulation pro- 
grams in addition to specifications of con- 
tent appropriate to the social situation of 
minorities. 

3. The Bureau of the Census and other 
statistical agencies should continue to ex- 
periment with methods of identifying ethnic 
groups; for example, by ethnic origin, lan- 
guage spoken in the home and birthplace of 
grandparents. 

4. The presentation of survey and census 
results should be expanded in two ways—in 

form for general users and in eas- 
ily available special tabulations for profes- 
sional users. 

5. The Conference recommends that the 
Census Bureau conduct frequent surveys to 
provide for individual cities and the minor- 
ity groups within cities data of the type in- 
cluded in the program of the Current Popu- 
lation Survey. 

6. A full census should be carried out 
more frequently than at present. A 5 year 
census should replace the present 10 year 
census. 


APPRISING ORGANIZATIONS ABOUT THE CENSUS 
AND OTHER SOURCES OF SOCIAL STATISTICS 
1. The Joint Center for Urban Studies of 
M. I. T. and Harvard should apprise organiza- 
tions interested in social statistics, particu- 
larly those concerned with minority groups, 
of the proceedings of this Conference. 


[From the New York Times, Aug 20, 1967] 
A QUINQUENNIAL CENSUS 

Instead of the regular decennial census, 
the House of Representatives has voted to 
take a head and place count of Americans 
every five years. Congressmen from fast- 
growing urban and suburban districts are 
for it because more current data would mean 
a better shake in allotting Federal and state 
aid and devising programs to meet urgent 
civic needs. 

The half-decade census makes sense on 
several counts. City administrators, sociolo- 
gists and scholars cannot plan for the fu- 
ture unless they know who's where. Some 
forecasters say that one out of two Ameri- 
cans no longer live where they did in 1960. 

A significant census point has been under- 
scored by the Center for Urban Studies of 
MI. T.-Harvard. It is that Negroes and Ameri- 
cans of Puerto Rican and Mexican origin are 
undercounted. As much as 10 per cent of 
the real population of these minority groups 
may have received a short count. The poor, 
especially in the slum areas, frequently avoid 
the official knock on the door. 

In the trial runs next year for the 1970 
census, social statisticians suggest improved 
head-counting methods. The Post Office can 
contribute to fuller coverage; greater co- 
operation with state and city agencies is re- 
quired, and enumerator skills must be im- 
proved. 

In ancient Rome a census of citizens and 
their property was taken for purposes of tax- 
ation. In a more complex and greater society, 
a census is required to serve the people in- 
stead of the state. A quinquennial national 
census can help toward that end. 
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THE F-111 CONTROVERSY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
connection with discussions incident to 
the F-111 program, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Secretary of 
the Air Force be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, October 5, 1967. 
Hon, STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: You have asked 
me to comment on the materials (two maga- 
zine stories, two newspaper articles, one tele- 
vision broadcast, and three brief editorial 
comments) inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of September 20. Having reviewed 
them, I conclude that they do not present a 
balanced picture of the testimony on the 
F-111 program. 

One story, for example, features the jolt- 
ing admission” that there are penalty provi- 
sions in the F-111 R&D contract—a fact that 
has been public knowledge for almost five 
years. Another is headlined Navy's Plane 
Requires Excessive Wind for Carrier Land- 
ings,” yet fails to mention that the F-111 in 
this respect outperforms any supersonic 
fighter in the fleet. I have similar difficulties 
with the piece captioned “A New Plane—and 
Hardly Anybody is Happy.” It is unfortunate 
that the author of this article did not take 
the trouble to talk with the Tactical Air 
Command crews who are eagerly forming 
F-111 operational units at Nellis Air Force 
Base today. 

There has never been and will never be a 
major development program that does not 
provide grist for the critic’s mill, and I 
say this without questioning either the sin- 
cerity of the critics or the utility of the func- 
tion they perform. I will say only that these 
few selections are in no sense representative 
of, much less a substitute for, the compre- 
hensive testimony given this year before 
Committees of both the Senate and the 
House, particularly the testimony of such 
responsible officials as the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force and myself, who are on rec- 
ord that the F-111 is the aircraft we want 
and need. 


Sincerely, 
HAROLD BROWN. 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION BILL 
HAILED AS MAJOR STEP IN 


BREAKING DOWN LANGUAGE 
WALLS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the recent issue of Commonweal, dated 
October 6, 1967, contained an article by 
Dr. Frank Cordasco, professor of educa- 
tion at Montclair State College, N.J., 
entitled “Knocking Down the Language 
Walls.” Dr. Cordasco is a recognized 
expert in the field of language edu- 
cation and was one of the many expert 
witnesses which the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Bilingual Education heard 
during the course of its hearings on S. 
428. His article on this problem is inci- 
sive and clearly indicates the nature of 
the problem which my bill attempts to 
attack. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Cordasco’s article be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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KNOCKING DOWN THE LANGUAGE WALLS 


It has long been an American illusion that 
for a child born in the United States English 
is not a foreign language; therefore, virtually 
all instruction in the schools must be 
through the medium of English. Some states 
(New York included) have mandated this 
ethnocentrism in statutes which expressly 
forbid instruction in any language but Eng- 
lish. One result was that the schools be- 
came the agencies of social disaffection, cul- 
tural assault, and enforced assimilation. The 
schools had to minister to children who 
brought with them myriad cultures and a 
multiplicity of tongues. More often than not 
(almost always in the cities where immi- 
grants clustered) the children also were poor. 
And within the perimeter of this poverty 
were cultural differences, language handi- 
caps, social alienation and disaffection. In 
this sense, poor Negroes, migrating from 
rural areas to the urban ghettos of the 1960's, 
and the Mexican-American poor, largely an 
urban minority, are not newcomers to the 
American schools, nor do they present Amer- 
ican educators with new problems. 

In its efforts to “assimilate” all of its 
charges, the American school very often de- 
stroyed the cultural identity of the child; 
it forced him to leave his ancestral language 
at the schoolhouse door; it developed in the 
child an ambivalence of language, of cul- 
ture, of ethnicity, and of personal self-af- 
firmation. It held up to the children mirrors 
in which they saw, not themselves, but the 
stereotyped middle-class, white, English- 
speaking child who allegedly embodied what 
the American child was (or ought) to be. 
For the minority child, the images which 
the school fashioned were cruel deceptions. 
In the enforced acculturation there was bit- 
terness and confusion, but tragically, too, 
there was the rejection of the wellsprings 
of identity, and more often than not, the 
failure of achievement. The non-English- 
speaking child (almost inevitably poor) was 
the easy victim of cultural assault, and his 
ancestral language was a target against 
which the school mounted relentless re- 
sources. 

Against this tragic background and quix- 
otic effort, largely unnoticed, is a “sleeper” 
amendment to the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act (E.S.E.A.) which in es- 
sence proposes that we banish the ghosts of 
ethnocentrism and culural imperialism, and 
turn to the cultivation of individual differ- 
ences which better reflect our pluralistic 
society. 

The history of this “sleeper” amendment is 
a good illustration of what Kenneth Clark 
has characterized as “the dilemmas of 
power.” Where would one have sought the 
power in the Congress to recognize the par- 
ticular needs of Puerto Rican children, if pre- 
vious Congresses had chosen largely to ignore 
millions of other children who were non- 
English-speaking? The tactic here was ob- 
viously to relate the Puerto Rican child to 
the needs of another group long indigenous 
in America but equally long disenfranchised, 
and for whom English was not their native 
language. In the five-state area of the South- 
west (Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, 
California) there are at least 1.75 million 
Mexican-American school children whose lin- 
guistic, cultural and psychological handicaps 
cause them to experience, in general, aca- 
demic failure in our schools, or at best limit 
them to only mediocre success. The Mexican- 
American child classically demonstrated that 
an almost inevitable concomitant of poverty 
was low educational achievement. Thus, it 
was out of Texas, unlikely as it may seem, 
that an extraordinary amendment to the 
ESEA was proposed. 

On Jan. 17, 1967, Ralph Yarborough (D.- 
Texas) introduced in the Senate S. 428, 
which proposed “to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in order 
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to provide assistance to local educational 
agencies in establishing bilingual American 
education programs and to provide certain 
other assistance to promote such programs.” 
At long last the Congress had before it legis- 
lation which would make legitimate the cul- 
tivation of individual differences in our 
schools. Understandably, Senator Yarborough 
was concerned with the problems of his Mex- 
ican-American constituents, but his bill ex- 
plicitly noted, “For the purpose of this Title, 
Spanish-speaking elementary and secondary 
students means elementary and secondary 
school students born in, or one or both of 
whose parents were born in, Mexico or Puerto 
Rico, and, in states for which such informa- 
tion is available, other students with Spanish 
surnames.” The very proposal of the bill was 
tantamount to the recognition that Mexican- 
American children had been neglected by 
American schools. 

But Senator Yarborough’s legislation went 
far beyond this elemental recognition. It 
proposed (1) bilingual educational pro- 
grams; (2) the teaching of Spanish as the 
native language; (3) the teaching of English 
as a second language; (4) programs designed 
to impart to Spanish-speaking students a 
knowledge of and pride in their ancestral 
culture and language; (5) efforts to attract 
and retain as teachers promising individuals 
of Mexican or Puerto Rican descent; and (6) 
efforts to establish closer cooperation be- 
tween the school and the home. What ex- 
traordinary proposals! 

As was to be expected, Senator Yar- 
borough’s bill (which had as co-sponsors Mr, 
Javits and Mr. Kennedy of New York) cre- 
ated a flurry of activity in the House (al- 
though the bill went largely unnoticed out- 
side the Congress) and a spate of companion 
House bills were proposed. Chief among them 
was H.R. 9840 offered by James H. Scheuer 
(D.-New York). Congressman Scheuer wished 
to include not only Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents, as Yarborough proposed, but all those 
whose native language is not English. 
Scheuer asked for five times the money Sen- 
ator Yarborough had proposed ($25,000,000 
as against $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1967-68) ; 
further, his bill provides for participation 
by full-time non-public school students 
(children in parochial and other private 
schools). 

Of course, a few objections have been raised 
against such legislation. Some linguists have 
objected to linking the bill to poverty; they 
insist that the bill be completely unrestricted 
to allow the cultivation of a vast bi-lingual 
resource. But this is truly another problem. 
What the legislation has really proposed (no 
matter how awkwardly, and despite all the 
programming intricacies which will have to 
be worked out) is that the school, as a social 
institution which serves the children of an 
open society, must build on the cultural 
strengths which the child brings to the 
classroom; to cultivate in this child ances- 
tral pride; to reinforce (not destroy) the 
language he natively speaks; and to give this 
child the sense of personal identification so 
essential to his social maturation. 

Senator Yarborough’s Senate Bill 428 was 
unanimously reported out of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education in August. If it 
achieves passage, his “sleeper” will have 
thrust greatness upon him, and Texas will 
have become as illustrious in educational 
history as Massachusetts. 

FRANK M. CorDAsco, 

(Dr. Frank Cordasco, sociologist and au- 
thor, is professor of education, Montclair 
State College, N.J.) 


BIG REASON FOR SST-CONCORDE 
COMPETITION IS FADING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
world’s airlines are having second 
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thoughts about the Anglo-French super- 
sonic transport, the Concorde, which is 
scheduled to go into service in 1971. 

Orders for this first entry in the SST 
sweepstakes have been lagging well be- 
hind expectations, according to a report 
published in this morning’s edition of 
the Wall Street Journal. Not only that, 
some airlines that had purchased options 
to buy the plane now say they may not 
exercise them, the Journal reports. The 
options were picked up at a cost of up 
to $280,000 apiece. 

These reports demonstrate that the 
Concorde is not going to be the enor- 
mous competitive threat to our aviation 
industry that had earlier been predicted 
for it. Some airlines have indicated 
they are willing to wait for the Ameri- 
can SST not only because of its superior 
engineering but also because they are be- 
ginning to feel some strain on their finan- 
cial resources imposed by purchases of 
Boeing 747’s—the jumbo jet—on which 
they will take delivery in late 1969. 

I submit—and so argued last Thursday 
when I offered an amendment to the 
transportation appropriations bill to slow 
down the SST development program— 
that delaying our SST program a year or 
even 2 years will not do one iota of dam- 
age to the sales outlook for the plane. 

As the Journal report pointed out: 

The world’s airlines aren’t particularly 
averse to delaying their next period of ma- 
jor spending for several years ... 


Despite the fact the Senate and the 
House have voted to go ahead full steam 
with SST development, I hope President 
Johnson will take note of the Concorde's 
difficulties when he casts about for items 
to cut out of this year’s budget. There is 
absolutely no reason to rush our SST 
development program. A 1- or 2-year 
delay will not hurt our competitive posi- 
tion at all; and certainly there is no 
military necessity for this project. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ORDERS FOR EUROPE'S CONCORDE PLANE LAG— 
Some Amuines May Awatr BoEING’s SST 
The world’s airlines appear to be having 

some second thoughts about the Concorde, 

the supersonic, 136-passenger jet being de- 
veloped jointly by Britain and France and 

expected to go into service in 1971. 

Orders for the aircraft haven't been coming 
in as fast as was earlier estimated and some 
airlines that already have purchased options 
to buy the jet, at up to $280,000 each, indi- 
cate they may not exercise them. 

Reasons for the Concorde’s apparent sales 
lag are varied, but one possible result could 
be that in forgoing the Anglo-French plane 
the airlines will put their money on Boeing 
Co.’s 2707, the 1,800-mile-an-hour, 350 pas- 
senger SST that’s expected to go into opera- 
tion in late 1974, at the earliest. 

The Concorde is expected to sell for about 
$21 million, including spare parts, and Boe- 
ing's SST for about $40 million. More im- 
portant than this difference in price, how- 
ever, is the fact that airlines are coming into 
a period of severe strain on their financial 
resources, Mostly in expanding current jet 
fleets and in borrowing to pay for Boeing’s 
747. This is the so-called jumbo jet that will 
carry up to 380 passengers and cost $20 mil- 
lion each. Initial deliveries of the 747 are 
expected in late 1969. 
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Also, there will be potential purchases of 
short and medium-range jets currently under 
development, such as the so-called air-bus 
being designed by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
and another air-bus version planned as a 
joint venture by Britain, West Germany and 
France, both being readied for the early 
1970's. 

Thus, the world’s airlines aren’t particu- 
larly averse to delaying their next period of 
major spending for several years—to 1974, 
when they can buy the Boeing 2707, from 
1971, when they would be taking delivery on 
the Concorde. 


RESERVATIONS ABOUT ENGINEERING 


Among other reservations the airlines are 
said to have on the Concorde is its engineer- 
ing. In the U.S., especially, potential buyers 
are concerned with an increase in the plane’s 
overall weight from original specifications 
to about 370,000 pounds from 350,000. 

It’s understood U.S. engineers who have 
evaluated the Concorde aren’t satisfied the 
plane, with the additional weight, will be able 
to fly the 3,600 miles between New York and 
Paris nonstop. 

Contributing to the increased weight is 
the addition of two more thrust reversers, 
used to slow the plane on landing; this is 
being insisted on by U.S. airlines. The Con- 
corde’s developers recommended only two 
thrust reversers plus a drag parachute, but 
U.S. evaluators turned this down. Additional 
galley and other interior items asked for by 
U.S. airline engineers also are increasing the 
plane's weight. 

The tight design of the Concorde to pre- 
serve its aerodynamic qualities, experts say, 
preclude enlargement of the fuel tanks to 
increase range. It’s also considered possible 
the craft will be able to carry only 120 to 125 
passengers on long-range flights instead of 
the planned 136. 

Another point in controversy is the Con- 
corde’s projected high landing speed of about 
158 knots, compared with 130 to 140 knots 
for current jets. Stress on tires and on run- 
ways at certain airports, plus high noise 
levels, also pose problems. 

But British Aircraft Corp., and Sud Avia- 
tion, the plane’s builders, claim they have 
made provisions for extra weight and that 
they will solve these problems. The buyers 
have about a year before they must make 
firm commitments tieing down to accepting 
the plane, during which period definite 
guarantees by the manufacturers will be 
worked out. 

As for the airlines that already have or- 
dered the Concorde, a spokesman for Air 
India said last week “We have two Boeing 
747 jumbo jets on order, and we have reserved 
three positions for the U.S. supersonic jet. 
The possibility of our taking up our Con- 
corde positions must now be regarded as very 
remote.” 

Also, it’s understood Australia’s Qantas 
Airlines is considering canceling its four Con- 
corde options. Says a Qantas spokesman, “We 
haven’t made and aren’t in the process of 
making any decision on the Concorde.” He 
noted the line doesn't have to make a deci- 
sion until six months after the first prototype 
flies, expected next February. “It would be 
fatuous to say we don’t want it until we see 
how it flies,” he adds. Qantas has six Boeing 
SSTs on order, 

Irish International Airlines says it is by- 
passing the Concorde entirely. 

SALES BELOW EXPECTATIONS 

There's little question but that sales so far 
of the Anglo-French plane have failed to 
come up to expectations. Brtish Aircraft con- 
fidently predicted earlier this year that orders 
in 1967 would reach 100 from the then- 
current 69. 

But only five more options have been taken 
to date, three by Lufthansa, the West Ger- 
man line, and two by Eastern Air Lines, The 
latest order was in June. 
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A spokesman for British Aircraft concedes 
the earlier estimate of 100 orders by the end 
of this year was optimistic, but he says, 
“We are still confident the plane will do 
what we say it will do, operationally and 
saleswise.” 

Adds the BAC spokesman: It isn't crucial 
to the project that we reach the 100-order 
mark by the end of 1967. We have our first 
three years of production pretty well com- 
mitted (with existing orders) and when we 
reach the 100 mark is fairly immaterial. .. . 
There could well be an order lull until the 
prototypes fly.” 

The Concorde is costing the British and 
French $1.4 billion for development and con- 
struction of just four planes—a prototype 
and a preproduction model by both BAC and 
Sud. 

Beyond this, it’s believed it will take an- 
other $560 million total from the two coun- 
tries to begin production runs of the aircraft. 
So far, this money hasn’t been forthcoming, 
and there’s continued speculation that the 
British government is unhappy with the proj- 
ect, that it’s costing too much and that it 
doesn’t want to put up its share. The French 
withdrawal from the “swing wing” fighter 
joint project this summer didn’t make the 
British particularly happy about joint 
projects. 

The British government insists it’s fully 
committed to the Concorde, however, and 
that it isn’t yet necessary to put up the extra 
cash. Indeed, John Stowehouse, minister of 
state in the Ministry of Technology, asserts 
the government already has spent $9.8 mil- 
lion in tooling and some materials for pro- 
duction models of the plane. 


WILL THE CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD BE THE NEXT PUBLICA- 
TION TO BE BANNED IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, to- 
day’s press carries the story that the 
October 9, 1967, issue of Newsweek has 
been banned by the South Vietnamese 
Government for carrying a story show- 
ing how poor and corrupt the Vietnamese 
Army is. 

According to the new Vietnamese Con- 
stitution, there is supposed to be freedom 
of the press in South Vietnam, As was 
shown when there was a newspaper 
crackdown just before the September 3, 
1967, so-called free elections, there is 
freedom of the press in South Vietnam 
only so long as the newspapers publish 
what the South Vietnamese military 
junta approves. 

The article in Newsweek is entitled 
“Their Lions—Our Rabbits” and gives a 
factual account of the failure of the 
South Vietnamese Army to fight, of how 
corrupt it is, and of how so many mem 
bers of that army are “opting out” of the 
war and turning it over to the U.S. forces. 
The article points out how, in August of 
this year, more Americans were drafted 
than the South Vietnamese Government 
had drafted in the preceding 6 months. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Their Lions—Our Rab- 
bits,” published in the October 9, 1967, 
issue of Newsweek, be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

It may be that because the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD will carry this Newsweek 
article, the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp itself 
will now be banned in South Vietnam. 

I shall have the article reprinted and 
offer to send a copy to anyone in South 
Vietnam who wants one—if they ever 
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find out there that it was reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek, Oct. 9, 1967] 
THEI Lions—Ovur RABBITS 


(Note.—By common consent, there is 
only one native institution in South Viet- 
nam sufficiently strong and cohesive that it 
might de able to insure the country’s sur- 
vival as an independent, non-Communist 
state. That institution is the South Viet- 
namese armed forces. Recently, Newsweek 
Correspondent Merton D. Perry was asked to 
appraise the capacity of the South Viet- 
namese military to meet that heavy responsi- 
bility. His report follows:) 

At Dak To in the central highlands of 
Vietnam, an entire South Vietnamese regi- 
ment has taken itself out of action in order 
to concentrate upon supplying the 173rd 
U.S. Airborne Brigade base with beer, prosti- 
tutes and laundry service. A Vietnamese 
Ranger unit performs a similar function for 
the Fourth U.S. Division near Pleiku. And in 
Bien Hoa, next to a sprawling airfield 
crowded with GI's, another enterprising 
Ranger outfit has built a red-light district 
known as “Tijuana East,” 

All across the shell-pocked face of South 
Vietnam these days, a distressing fact is 
evident: an uncomfortably large number of 
South Vietnamese fighting men have vir- 
tually opted out of the war, leaving the field 
to their big American brothers. In each of 
the past three months, U.S. combat 
deaths have exceeded those of the South 
Vietnamese. Total American casualties now 
regularly outrun the South Vietnamese 
draft call, and in August alone the U.S. 
drafted more men than South Vietnam had 
in the previous six months. 

The South Vietnamese Army, in short, is 
sick, Like the society which created it, it is 
riddled with factionalism, nepotism, corrup- 
tion, inefficiency, incompetence and coward- 
ice, As a result, the RVNAF (Republic of 
Vietnam Armed Forces) all too often prove 
either unwilling or unable to perform even 
the relatively limited task which is now their 
chief mission: the protection of rural pacifi- 
cation teams. 

HEADS AND HEARTS 

There is, of course, no inherent reason why 
the South Vietnamese Army should not be a 
first-class fighting force. As a Vietnamese 
colonel recently remarked to me over break- 
fast: “The North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong fight like lions while our soldiers fight 
like rabbits.” Yet the rabbits come from the 
same stock as the lions, Often, they even 
come from the same families. 

Why are “our” Vietnamese so poor and 
“theirs” so good? My colonel friend supplied 
‘part of the answer. “The Communists fight,” 
he said, “because their officers have some- 
‘thing in their heads and hearts—and the 
soldiers know what they are fighting for.” 
Beyond that, the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong benefit from the impressive expertise 
in guerrilla tactics developed by their com- 
manders in decades of war against the 
French and Americans. By contrast, the 
South Vietnamese serviceman is frequently 
led by venal and inexpert commanders and 
ae has no reason for wanting to fight 
a 3 

To begin with, the South Vietnamese sol- 
dier is extremely poorly paid (a private 
draws about $15 a month) and poorly cared 
for. His officers generally make no attempt 
to motivate him. “Most enlisted men do not 
have any clear understanding that they are 
fighting Communists,” a Vietnamese lieu- 
tenant recently told me. And because com- 
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manders often pocket part of their unit's 
food allowance, the soldiers are virtually 
forced to steal their food from the peasants. 
This, in turn, engenders in many South 
Vietnamese troops a contempt for the peas- 
antry. On one operation near Bong Son 
which I witnessed recently, the men of a 
crack regular unit foresightedly brought 
along empty sandbags in which to carry 
their loot. 
HISTORY 


Such a sorry state is not achieved over- 
night, and, indeed, the present dilemma has 
sprung from years of ineptitude and missed 
opportunities. Created after the second 
world war as part of the French Army, the 
South Vietnamese military establishment 
was organized first into light-infantry bat- 
talions, for which French officers had little 
but contempt. After France’s defeat, the 
destiny of the South Vietnamese Army was 
largely guided by two American advisers, 
Lt. Gen. John (Iron Mike) O'Daniel and 
Lt. Gen. Samuel (Hanging Sam) Williams. 
Between them, they eventually forged a sys- 
tem of heavy divisions and cumbersome staffs 
designed to repel a Korean-type attack 
across the 17th parallel by North Vietnam. 
By 1961, the South Vietnamese had an un- 
wieldly, road-bound army that was incapable 
of meeting and defeating a guerrilla enemy 
on his own ground. And in 1961, the Com- 
munists launched just that sort of attack. 

Then, it has been said, was the time for 
the U.S. to force the Vietnamese to redirect 
their efforts. Instead, the American military 
command in South Vietnam concentrated on 
beefing up its advisory force and bringing 
in a lot more military hardware. Thus, by 
early 1965, the South Vietnamese were very 
nearly beaten, and the U.S. had to send in 
its own troops to stave off disaster. 

Since then, the South Vietnamese military 
have staggered haphazardly along the road 
to recovery. U.S. military men, in fact, stead- 
fastly maintain that dramatic progress is 
being made, and the Pentagon's favorite 
ammunition—statistics—is liberally ex- 
pended to prove the point. South Vietnam's 
armed forces have grown by more than 50 
per cent a year in each of the last three years 
and now total more than 700,000 men—of 
whom 250,000 are regulars and the rest 
militia. The number of combat battalions 
rated “satisfactory” by U.S. observers has 
risen about 40 per cent since the end of 1965. 
Desertions have decreased sharply (although 
soldiers still are going over the hill at the 
rate of about 74,000 a year), the kill ratio is 
rising and the South Vietnamese, according 
to official statistics, are capturing more weap- 
ons than before. 

DEATHS 


To many, however, it still appears that the 
U.S. command is inclined to label as prog- 
ress” any action in which the Vietnamese 
have merely done their duty. There are, ad- 
mittedly, some highly effective Vietnamese 
units—notably among the Marine and 
Ranger outfits. But the fact remains that 360 
pacification workers have been assassinated 
so far this year—often while army units 
stood idly by not far away. 

Corruption, moreover, continues to be 
endemic in the RVNAF. One South Viet- 
namese division commander was recently 
found to have sold to the Viet Cong rice that 
had been provided by the U.S. aid program. 
Other officers conduct a brisk smuggling 
trade across the Cambodian border, even im- 
porting such Red Chinese items as flash- 
lights and ball-point pens. And commands 
in the RVNAF often are bought for officers 
by a syndicate of backers, assured of an 
immense profit out of illegal deals. 

WHITEWASH 

The Saigon government has pledged that 

it will stamp out all this, but frequently its 


efforts boil down to a whitewash. The district 
chief of Cu Chi, north of Saigon, was fired 
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recently for his misdeeds, but soon surfaced 
again as chief of another province, having 
been promoted from captain to major. 

Efforts at reform, however, continue. The 
Vietnamese Joint General Staff already has 
approved a 42-point plan to improve the 
quality of the armed forces; it includes pro- 
vision for dependent housing and ration 
allowances for troops and several steps to 
upgrade military education. More promising 
yet is a scheme for a wholesale reorganiza- 
tion of the armed forces, scheduled to go into 
effect the first of next year. This scheme 
would strip corps commanders of their war- 
lord powers and put 54 battalions directly 
under the control of province chiefs to con- 
centrate on pacification security.. 

According to a knowledgeable officer in the 
U.S. command, however, the reorganization 
is in “limbo” for the moment. “It looks like 
there’s still a lot of horse trading going on 
among the generals,” this officer says. But 
the hard fact is that if this and other re- 
forms are not carried out, if the Vietnamese 
armed forces do not somehow acquire the 
will and ability to fight, then the American 
shield will be needed in South Vietnam for 
a far longer time than anyone cares to 
contemplate. 


AMBASSADOR EDWARD CLARK, 
TEXAN IN AUSTRALIA, IS A GREAT 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we are all famikar with the job that Hon. 
Edward Clark is performing for our 
country as Ambassador to Australia. At 
this time of increasing importance of 
that part of the world and our vital 
friendship with Australia, Ed Clark is 
the right man to represent our interests. 

Yesterday's New York Times Sunday 
magazine contains an article written by 
an assistant editor of the Melbourne Sun 
which colorfully describes our Ambas- 
sador’s 2 years in Canberra, and what 
happened “When a Texas-Style Diplo- 
mat Hits Australia.” I was pleased that 
the article reports the love this sixth- 
generation Texan feels for his home 
State, which strongly flavors his diplo- 
matic style, but all of us can feel equal 
pride in the job of representation he is 
doing for our country. 

He has traveled over a quarter of a 
million miles since his appointment and 
has taken the story of our country, and 
often the personal words of our Presi- 
dent, into every corner and every orga- 
nization in that country. I am privileged 
to count Mr. Clark as an old and close 
friend and know that the article rightly 
describes him as the finest Ambassador 
the United States has ever had in Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN A Texas-Stytze DIPLOMAT HITS 

AUSTRALIA 
(By Harry Gordon, assistant editor of the 
Melbourne Sun) 

Canserra.—The bus pulled up outside the 
large red-brick Georgian building, and the 
driver called out, “Okay, then, Everybody out 
for the American Embassy.” The tourists 
spilled across the sidewalk and into the 
marble-fioored entrance, between framed 
replicas of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights. They emerged on the 
other side of the hall, trooped across a formal 
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garden and reached another front door. A 
rich Texan voice boomed: “Well, howdy folks. 
I'm the Ambassador, and this here is Missus 
Clark. Just take your time looking around, 
and ask me anything you want. It'd make 
me very happy if you'd all accept a Texas 
yellow rose and some literature about my 
home state.” 

The Hon, Edward Clark, Ambassador for 
the United States of America in the Austral- 
ian capital city of Canberra, was wearing 
a yachting jacket that day, with a yellow 
rose in the lapel and watch chain that car- 
ried a golden miniature map of Texas; when 
he lifted his arms wide or pointed to his 
treasures— That there's a Pic-cass-ee-oh, 
and here's a chart showing all the oldest 
houses in San Augustine, Texas,” he revealed 
bright blue, three-inch-wide braces, decor- 
ated with reindeer. 

Afterwards, the tourists marched back to 
the bus, loaded with little yellow roses, bun- 
dles of booklets and a mild air of bewilder- 
ment, They had just been hit by Hurricane 
Ed, and this can be an overwhelming ex- 
perience. He had kissed babies, posed for 
snapshots beside his elm tree (‘Miz Eleanor 
Roosevelt planted that“) and extracted sin- 
cere, puzzled promises from a bunch of Indo- 
nesian students that they would visit his 
home in San Augustine. Other passengers 
had been treated to a series of jokes (“So 
President Lincoln said, ‘If you-all think Gen- 
eral Grant’s drinking too much, I just wish 
you'd find out what brand he’s drinking 
... he’s the only one we got who's win- 
ning! ), and still others now possessed 
recipes for mixing drinks from bourbon, a 
potion not easily available in Australia. 

The next stop on the bus tour was at the 
Japanese Embassy, and the disembarking 
tourists were disappointed to find that no- 
body was waiting at the front door to 
greet them. “Where the heck’s the Ambas- 
sador?“ asked several passengers of a butler 
who had obviously been told to keep an eye 
on the silverware and the ashtrays, but 
the butler remained silent and inscrutable. 
Nor were the tourists howdied at the Brit- 
ish, the French and the German Embassies. 
At the Soviet mission's building, the bus did 
not even stop. 

The bus jaunt around Canberra's embas- 
sies that day in 1965 had been organized to 
raise money for the Red Cross, and it was 
quite successful. But it did not endear Ed 
Clark, the newly appointed United States 
Ambassador, to all members of the resident 
diplomatic corps. What was the man trying 
to do, some of them asked, turn the place 
into some kind of fairground stall? Did 
he think he was running for office? Today 
Clark grins proudly as he recalls that the 
man who was then Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, Sir Robert Menzies, took him gently 
aside and told him: “You keep that stuff 
up, Ed, and they'll throw you out of the 
ambassadors’ union.” 

In fact, Ed Clark has kept up the practice 
of meeting tourist coaches; he is, of course, 
the only ambassador in Canberra to do so. 
He shook hands with nearly 2,000 on that 
first strenuous, memorable Red Cross day, 
and his personal howdy-total (after two 
years in the job) is something over 14,000. 
So far, nobody has tried to throw him out 
of the ambassadors’ union; indeed, most of 
his fellow diplomats have come to regard him 
with deep affection—although he is still apt 
to make the more pukka of them wince when 
he calls a greeting like Howya, Charlie, y’ole 
hossfly,” at a cocktail party. 

Clark, at 61, is one of the United States 
Foreign Service’s most unusual exports, and 
he is undoubtedly the leading character in 
the Australian national capital. Canberra 
(pop. 100,000) is a beautifully laid-out, 
rather staid city, which possesses a well-de- 
fined Establishment whose members come 
from the Australian National University, the 
diplomatic corps, the civil service and the 
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Houses of Parliament. The pattern of living 
inside this Establishment is quite formal; 
with the bulky exception of Ed Clark, it has 
included only two really colorful ambassa- 
dorial characters in recent years. One was a 
Malaysian who disappeared mysteriously last 
year for nine days after striking up a 
friendship with a King's Cross (Sydney) 
stripper; the other was an Indonesian who 
insisted on performing somersaults in his 
garden each morning, clad only in a sarong. 
Both have now returned to their homelands, 
leaving Clark undisputed as the most re- 
freshing personality in the rather pompous 
protocol-conscious diplomatic round. 

Clark is a large, 200-pound extrovert who 
rambles at formal functions through an ap- 
parently endless supply of folksy, cracker- 
barrel, Texas-flavored stories. He has been 
branded a clown by some critics, and “Mister 
Ed” (after TV's talking horse) by others. He 
has certainly talked a lot, often in Texan 
superlatives, and he has a formidable repu- 
tation as a backslapper; he has dropped a 
few diplomatic clangers, is reputed to own 
the loudest (and thus least diplomatic) 
whisper in Canberra, and has shown an al- 
most pathological determination to view the 
world through yellow-rose-colored glasses. 
His obsession with that Texas bloom asserts 
itself in many ways; at a conservative esti- 
mate, he has handed out some 50,000 of 
them; he rarely is without one in his button- 
hole; there is, in fact, a rumor that he wears 
a yellow rose in his dressing gown lapel. He 
has 850 yellow rose bushes in his 10-acre 
gardens at the embassy, and when these are 
out of season he goes to extraordinary lengths 
to keep up the supply—he has even had them 
flown, packed in ice, from Texas. 

This past Aug. 26 he sponsored Australia’s 
first Texas race meeting in Canberra. Events 
included the election of a Yellow Rose 
Maiden, the Lone Star Flying Handicap, the 
Texas Handicap, the San Augustine Im- 
provers’ Race and the Austin Progressive 
Handicap. The Ambassador and his Chinese 
butler Huong dispensed bourbon and yellow 
roses to special guests under a flagpole from 
which fluttered the flag of the Lone Star 
State. The winning jockey in the Texas 
Handicap received a decanter full of bour- 
bon and the lucky horse a garland of 300 
yellow roses flown specially from Texas. Some 
of them, it ate. 

It would be wrong to describe Clark as 
a discrete conversationalist at cocktail 
parties. He has been heard to say of one 
nationality, “They're not like Austra- 
Hans. . they put their hand out to you, 
but it’s not for shaking.” And again, 
“Y’know, if you were on fire, those guys 
wouldn't even bother to extinguish you.” 
(In truth, he expressed this sentiment a 
little more bawdily.) He prefaces many re- 
marks with “Shoot, man,” says “you-all,” 
refers to himself as “Ah” and shortens the 
word “mister” to mist“ or mizzuh.“ 

In a quiet way, he has managed to match 
his wardrobe admirably to his personality 
and his vocabulary. Not long ago he aston- 
ished natives in a New Guinea marketplace 
by arriving in a Stetson—and when he ad- 
justs his bowler at a jaunty angle, low over 
one eye, he immediately takes on the look 
of an aging but enthusiastic vaudeville 
comic. He is not a wild dresser; but in striped 
pants, cutaway, silk topper and other for- 
mal gear, he always gives a mischievous, 
Groucho Marx impression of someone who 
has been playing at dressing up. 

All of these things would seem to make 
Ed Clark rather unlikely ambassadorial 
material—and there is no doubt, frankly, 
that he is. He has been the target of a good 
deal of unsympathetic criticism. It is sig- 
nificant, though, that most of the criticism 
occurred soon after the Ambassador's ar- 
rival, when the general impression was that 
this was a noisy, over-jovial extrovert who 


had blundered, by reason of a close friend- 
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ship with President Johnson, into diplomacy. 
Some of his most vehement early critics are 
now quite fervent admirers. 

The most blistering early attack came 
from Douglas Brass, editorial director of 
Australia’s only national newspaper, The 
Australian, and a columnist for that paper. 
A month after Clark presented his creden- 
tials in Canberra, Brass wrote: “He obyi- 
ously has a heart of gold, but there's no dis- 
guising that the new American Ambassador 
to Australia is something of a disappoint- 
ment. The general impression in the capital 
is that if Mr. Edward Clark has any talents 
to match the significance of his post, he 
does his genial best to conceal them. It is 
grossly undiplomatic to say these things— 
but diplomacy is no more my business than 
Mr. Clark’s; and I think it tragic that the 
United States Administration should have 
so little regard for us as to send a folksy 
gladhander to Canberra at a time of mutual 
delicacy, in war, investment and trade. 

Exactly six months later, Douglas Brass 
wrote about Ed Clark again. He recalled his 
charges that the Ambassador was a folksy 
gladhander with no talents for what should 
be an important job, and then he went on: 
“I eat my words now. Mr. Clark, though he 
still loves to clown in public, has endeared 
himself to Canberra as a very shrewd oper- 
ator and genuine friend of this country. I 
can do no more than acknowledge it, and 
nobody has asked me to do it.” 

In the past couple of years, many revised 
their first unflattering opinions of Ed Clark, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that he is 
now regarded as the most successful Am- 
bassador the United States has ever sent to 
Australia. The Premier of the state of Vic- 
toria, Sir Henry Bolte, says candidly: “No 
other American representative has attempted 
to learn about the country and know the peo- 
ple the way Ed Clark has. Never before has 
the U.S. been so well represented—and with 
our alliance in Vietnam, our closer trade 
ties and the growing U.S. investment in Aus- 
tralia, that representation has to be good.” 

How has Clark, the clown in the Stetson, 
done it? By displaying a massive appetite for 
work and a determination to see every one of 
Australia’s 3-million square miles, by being 
totally sincere, by being closer to his head of 
state than any ambassador in the country. 
He has surrendered none of his flamboyance, 
and his extravagant behavior still causes a 
few shudders among the professional dip- 
lomats; but his overall performance has been 
so impressive that a member of his staff was 
recently moved to remark, “If this guy’s not a 
professional, I just hope he never loses his 
amateur status.” 

It is hard, of course, to estimate the qual- 
ity of an ambassador’s work. His basic jobs 
are to feed information back to his govern- 
ment and to build good will between the two 
countries concerned, While there is no re- 
liable gauge available to assess the quality 
of Clark’s reports, it is known that last year, 
when President Johnson asked his ambassa- 
dors to poll the governments to which they 
were assigned on whether the U.S. should 
bomb Hanoi and mine the North Vietnamese 
port of Haiphong, Clark’s reply was reported 
to be on the President’s desk 10 days before 
the next reply was received. 

In the field of goodwill, there is no doubt 
that the man has been immeasurably suc- 
cessful. Along with all the homilies, the 
platitudes and the Texas hokum that he dis- 
penses comes a great deal of genuine 
warmth—and Australians, who normally dis- 
trust wordiness, have reacted well to him. 
They know that he has become a potent 
salesman in America for Australian trade, 
travel and investment. 

“I asked the President just before I came 
out here what I was supposed to do,” says 
Clark. “The President, he says, ‘I want you to 
spread yourself around, Ed. Don't get stuck 
in no martini belt. Don’t confine yourself to 
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the striped-pants circuit. I want you to go 
out and meet these people. And I want you 
to tell us everything about Australia ... 
what they're thinking, what they're doing, 
how stable they are, how friendly they are.“ 

That Clark has followed the President’s ad- 
vice there can be little doubt. He may indeed 
have followed it too well, from the Aus- 
tralian point of view. Washirgton columnist 
Leslie Carpenter, whose wife Liz is press sec- 
retary to Mrs. Johnson, recently speculated 
that Clark may soon be named a White House 
„troubleshooter“ —the latest in a spate of 
speculations that he will shortly be moving 
on, now that he has served a two-year stint 
in Canberra. 

But Clark professes to be astonished by 
the report. He will be in Washington this 
week, but the visit, he says, “was my idea, 
not theirs, I have a number of matters to 
discuss with the Departments of State, De- 
fense, Interior and Agriculture on matters 
concerning Australia—but I’m not looking for 
any trouble to shoot. If the President has 
any plans for me, I just don’t know about 
them.” He adds that he intends to be back 
in Australia in time for the Melbourne Cup, 
the nation’s most famous horse race, which 
will be held Nov. 2. I've picked the last two 
winners,” he remarks, “and I intend to keep 
picking em.“ 

An example of Clark’s thoroughness in fol- 
lowing the President's counsel has been his 
unprecedented record in going out and meet- 
ing the people. He has really “spread himself 
around.” He flew 154,000 miles in 1966 and 
has flown another 110,000 miles this year— 
crisscrossing every Australian state, visiting 
as far north as New Guinea and as far south 
as Australia’s Antarctic base. He has talked 
all the way, averaging a formal speech ey- 
ery five days, working a circuit that embraces 
churches, schools, Rotary and Lions clubs 
and all sorts of professional and trade or- 
ganizations; his aides say that he has made 
far more speeches than any ambassador, from 
any country, in the capital. 

More important Americans have visited 
Australia during Clark’s term of office than 
ever before; mostly they are personal friends, 
and they seem to respect his judgment en- 
tirely. He is credited by many Canberra ob- 
servers with having been responsible for the 
visit last year by President Johnson—the 
first to Australia by any American President- 
in-office. He has worked hard to promote 
American investment in Australia. 

Clark is known to have intervened on Aus- 
tralia’s behalf when U.S. Government au- 
thorities were discussing capital outflow re- 
straints and possible restrictions on Ameri- 
can investments overseas; several U.S. cor- 
porations were being questioned about pro- 
grams involving the investment in Australia 
of sums of between $15-million and $250- 
million. “That’s when I got into the act,” 
Clark confesses. “The authorities who were 
doing the questioning backed off . . . maybe 
just to get rid of me.” He induced a 14-man 
Texas business delegation (most of them 
wearing cowboy hats) to tour Australia in 
July, and recently persuaded leaders of two 
New York banks and representatives of the 
oil, steel and aluminum industries to offer 
to put up the money for the establishment 
of what may be Australia’s first post-grad- 
uate school of business administration. He 
has worked hard this year at getting the 
U.S. Armed Forces to buy supplies for Ameri- 
can troops in Vietnam and the Pacific in 
Australia. 

Undoubtedly, Clark’s great advantage over 
all other ambassadors in Canberra is his 
ability to communicate immediately without 
recourse to formal displomatic channels, with 
his President. He has done this quite often. 
One such instance came before Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey visited Australia and Asia 
last year; when his itinerary arrived from the 
State Department, it showed that Humphrey 
was due to have a half-day in Canberra, then 
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two days in Manila, two in Bangkok and 
longer periods in other Asian capitals. Other 
ambassadors would have had no option but 
to accept the itinerary, even though the 
shortness of the Australian stay might have 
been construed as a small snub to the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister; Clark was counseled 
by his own professionals not to take any 
Official action. 

According to Canberra newsmen, Clark ig- 
nored the advice. He telephoned the Presi- 
dent and told him, “It’s not good enough, 
Mr. President. You can’t wipe these people 
off like that. it's an insult! If half a day 
is the best you can do, I suggest the Vice 
President doesn't call here at all.“ The itin- 
erary was changed, and Humphrey stayed in 
Canberra for two days. The Australian Prime 
Minister, Harold Holt, who had been in office 
only a short time, was extremely grateful to 
Clark. 

Ed Clark's direct route to the President has 
been the cause of some embarrassment. One 
veteran Canberra newspaperman met the 
Ambassador recently in a crowded lounge at 
the city’s airport. “Waal, fancy meetin’ you,” 
Clark called. Then Clark lowered his voice 
to a gentle roar: “Y’know, I was talkin’ 
‘smornin’ to the President, and. Sud- 
denly the lounge was hushed; 500 people 
craned forward to hear what the President 
of the United States had been thinking. 
“Whatever it was, it was pretty insignificant,” 
says the reporter. “But when Mister Ed de- 
cides to drop a name, he does it from a great 
height.” 

The Mister Ed label was first applied ma- 
liclously, but now it is used with total af- 
fection. Sometimes it appears in newspaper 
headlines, and reporters who attend confer- 
ences at the American Embassy have chris- 
tened the cocktail he serves them—an old- 
fashioned with a burbon base Mister Ed's 
drink.” His relationship with local newspa- 
permen has been particularly affectionate 
ever since he played host at a press confer- 
ence for Pierre Salinger, the late President 
Kennedy’s press secretary. After the formal 
questioning had ended, Clark said to Sal- 
inger, who is an excellent pianist: “Hey, 
Pierre, what about you play a few tunes for 
the boys?” Salinger obliged, and somehow 
the affair developed into a singsong, with 
newspapermen, Clark and embassy aides 
grouped around the piano singing tunes like 
“Chicago” and “Give My Regards to Broad- 
way.” 

Clark’s nature is so aggressively jolly and 
his desire to be loved so obvious that it 
would be easy to underrate the man. But 
even while he’s telling Texas jokes, indulg- 
ing in Texas reminiscences and generally be- 
having like & Texas caricature, the eyes be- 
hind his rimless glasses are operating inde- 
pendently. They are cool, level, calculating— 
the eyes of a very shrewd man. Just how 
shrewd might be gauged from the fact that 
he has built up, from a stake of $150 in 1932, 
a personal fortune in the region of $10-mil- 
lion. When he left Texas for Australia, he was 
chairman of the Capital National Bank and 
a board member of Texas Southern Univer- 
sity; his law firm of Clark, Thomas, Harris, 
Denius and Winters has handled the affairs 
of the Lyndon Johnson family for many 
years. He has been active in Democratic 
party politics since the early thirties, and 
has been an active supporter of L.B.J. since 
the pair met in 1934. In 1937 Johnson stood 
for Congress, and his campaign was handled 
by Clark; then, in 1949, Johnson was elected 
to the Senate in a close and disputed 
contest. 

In the legal wrangle which followed— 
there were charges of vote rigging and claims 
that Johnson had no right to stand for Sen- 
ate office while he was still a Con 
Clark acted as Johnson’s senior legal coun- 
sel. “A lot of people think Ed owes a great 
deal, including this job, to L.B.J.” says one 
friend of the Clark family. “In fact, the truth 
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is probably the opposite. Lyndon owes more 
to Clark than he could ever pay back.” What- 
ever the case, there can be no doubt that the 
two men are very close; President Johnson 
is godfather to one of Clark’s four grand- 
children—three girls and a boy, all children 
of his daughter, Leila. (Clark is fiercely proud 
of the fact that these grandchildren are 
sixth-generation Texans: “My family arrived 
in 1842, when Texas was still a republic.” ) 

In mid-1965, Australia had been without 
a United States Ambassador for exactly a 
year; the job was being held down very well 
by a charge d’affaires, but there were many 
Australians who regarded the absence of an 
ambassador as a considerable slight. Sir Rob- 
ert Menzies, who was then Australia’s Prime 
Minister, visited Washington. 

“Sir Robert knew how to talk tough,” says 
Clark. “He went to Washington and told 
President Johnson that Australia had waited 
long enough for an ambassador. The two 
countries had a lot of ties, and the Prime 
Minister made it obvious that he was getting 
ready to be offended. To be fair, the Presi- 
dent had had a lot of things on his mind, 
and he simply hadn’t gotten around to pick- 
ing the right man. 

All right,’ says the President. ‘What kind 
of man you got in mind?’ 

want you to appoint a close friend,“ 
says Menzies. Someone you've got confidence 
in. . . somebody who can ring you on the 
telephone and get straight through to you.’ 

How would you feel about a Texan?’ the 
President asks, and the Prime Minister says, 
‘I think that would be great .. as long as 
he’s a Texan who knows you very well.’ 

Nist' Prime Minister,’ says the President, 
‘I think I got your man. 

On that summer day in 1965, Ed Clark and 
his wife Anne were driving from Washington 
to Austin, Tex. They arrived home to find a 
message asking Clark to ring the President 
immediately. “Ed,” said the President, “I 
want you to come right back here and bring 
Anne with you.” 

“What’s it for?” asked Clark. The Presi- 
dent answered, “I can’t tell you, Ed, but it’s 
pretty important.” That night Johnson in- 
troduced the Clarks to Menzies, and told 
him, “I think I’ve got your ambassador.” 

“We stayed at the White House that night 
and talked a lot more about the job at break- 
fast next morning,” Clark recalls. “Then my 
wife and I went upstairs to talk it over. That 
Sir Robert was a very eloquent, persuasive 
man, but I had a lot of reservations. I kept 
telling my wife I was as busy as a bee with 
the law practice and the bank. I told her I 
felt I ought to Keep working, and I said 
something about saving for a rainy day. ‘As 
far as you're concerned, Ed Clark,” she said, 
‘It’s raining right now. If you don’t take this, 
you'll just keep on doing what you've been 
doing for the past 40 years.’ I told her we'd 
better get on down, because we’d kept those 
two important men waiting a long time.” 

The couple went downstairs and had a cup 
of coffee; and suddenly Ed Clark, native son 
of Texas, banker, attorney, hamburger con- 
noisseur and amateur breeder of bulls, was 
Ambassador-designate to Australia. “It all 
happened faster than a bull’s blink,” he says. 

Recently, shambling amiably around his 
dining room, living room, “Texas Room” and 
garden, pausing often to point out the attrac- 
tions (Steuben glass penguins, paintings, a 
husky-sled harness he brought back from 
the Antarctic, tennis courts—“Charlton Hes- 
ton played there“ — and a Texas pecan tree), 
Clark admitted frankly that he had been very 
nervous when he arrived in Australia. Inter- 
viewing the man is like standing under a 
waterfall: the torrent of words cascades all 
around, and it is utterly impossible to divert 
the fiow. But when he talks about himself, 
Clark’s honesty can be quite touching. 

“I knew all the guys at the embassy here 
were professionals, and I was a rank ama- 
teur,” he said, “I knew they’d look upon me 
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as a political appointee, and I felt they would 
resent me. Yet I needed them so much. I 
didn’t know a thing about diplomacy—I had 
no reason to. I didn’t even know anyone in 
the Foreign Service. I knew it was impor- 
tant to have good manners, to be kind and 
considerate to people, but I didn’t know 
when I was supposed to wear a cutaway or a 
silk hat. If I was due to call at some formal 
function, say an embassy party, I didn’t know 
how long I was supposed to stay or who I 
was supposed to talk to or what I was sup- 
posed to talk about. I didn’t know the rules 
of the game, and if they had wanted to make 
me look a fool, those professionals at the 
embassy could easily have done that. They 
turned out to be wonderfully loyal and co- 
operative, and they advised me well.” 

The loyalty has worked both ways. Ed 
Clark has 112 people on his embassy staff, 
and he has made some sort of history by 
entertaining all of them at barbecues and 
small lunch and dinner parties. He discusses 
every speech he makes and conference he at- 
tends with senior counselors, and is usually 
guided by their advice. 

Mrs. Clark is a small, gray-blond woman 
whose gentle, rather shy and wry manner 
makes her an ideal foil for the gregarious 
Ambassador. She pretends to disapprove of 
Clark’s almost belligerently friendly invi- 
tations—in back-country towns like Wagga 
Wagga and Coonabarabran he has been 
known to announce, “If you folks ever find 
yourselves in Canberra suffering from frost- 
bite or snake-bite, Just call in on Miz Clark 
and me for our bourbon cure.” She chides 
him often about “talking too big,” and tells 
him to remember that he is a foreigner in 
Australia. But they have been married for 
39 years; she is intensely devoted and proud. 

Mrs. Clark's gardening, church (they are 
Episcopalians) and needlework activities, 
plus a very catholic taste in books and maga- 
zines, give her a breadth of interests out- 
side the embassy; Ed Clark has very few. A 
nongardener and nongolfer, he spends just 
about all his waking time in some form of 
embassy work, though he does keep in close 
touch with his Texas banking and legal in- 
terests, even to the point of staying abreast 
of all staff salary adjustments. Both send 
frequent tape recordings to their daughter 
and her family in Greenville, Mo.; they often 
show home movies (most of which happen 
to be about Texas) and entertain at barbe- 
cues which range from the intimate to the 
congested. One of the latter type was thrown 
on a cattle ranch owned by a friend during 
the Johnson visit; it was attended by 400 
guests and a group of friendly kangaroos. 

A couple of weeks ago, on a visit to Sydney 
to address the Institute of Engineers, Clark 
heard there were two American destroyers in 
town, fresh from Vietnam. He visited the 
ships, shook hands with everyone on board 
and asked his question: “Anyone 
here from Texas?” There is always somebody 
there from Texas. This month Americans 
serving in Vietnam will begin taking short 
furloughs in Australia, and Ed Clark will be 
waiting to meet each planeload, watching 
specially for the inevitable Texan. 

“People say to me ‘You're not the Ambas- 
sador for the United States; you're the Am- 
bassador for Texas,” says Clark. “I say, 
‘That reminds me of the guy who threw a 
rock at a cat and hit his mother-in-law. It 
ain’t so bad after all?” 

How much longer Ed Clark will remain the 
Ambassador for the United States (and for 
Texas) is, as indicated, open to some doubt. 
“Just before I came out,” he said recently, 
“I asked Senator Fulbright how long an am- 
bassador usually stayed, and he said a man 
usually had the job during the pleasure of 
the President. Other people have said that 
about two years is the normal term.” Clark's 
two years were up on Aug. 15; it is known 
that the State Department has offered him 
three other ambassadorships, but so far he 
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has chosen to remain in Canberra. “I 
wouldn’t take another diplomatic job just 
for the honor of it,” he said, but if the Presi- 
dent told me that I might lighten his burden 
in some small way by accepting an appoint- 
ment, I'd take it.” 

At this point his large face quarried itself 
into a broad grin. “I used to say that I 
didn't want to go any place where there was 
a language barrier,” he said. “But my wife, 
a little unkindley, said, Let's face it, honey, 
wherever you go with that Southern accent, 
you gonna wind up with a language bar- 
rler.“ He dug his audience in the ribs, 
chuckled at some length and said good-by. 
Ed Clark is a trouper, and like all good troup- 
ers, he likes to leave em laughing. 


FOREST SERVICE TIMBER SALES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 21, Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man, in response to a letter I sent him 
on August 2, submitted to me a résumé of 
actions underway by the Forest Service 
in the Pacific Northwest which relate to 
timber supplies. 

I ask unanimous consent that my letter 
to Secretary Freeman and his response 
be printed in the Recorp so that they will 
be generally available to all who are con- 
cerned with this vital subject. 

Secretary Freeman has outlined four 
specific areas of activities where efforts 
are being made to deal with the critical 
log supply situation in the Pacific North- 
west. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aucusr 2, 1967. 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: Enclosed is a photo- 
static copy of a letter addressed to me by an 
Oregon constituent, Mrs. Anna Bevans of 
the Northside Lumber Company, Philomath, 
Oregon. Also enclosed is a newspaper article 
which appeared in the July 13 issue of the 
Newport, Oregon, News Times announcing the 
signing of a contract for the purchase of logs 
to be shipped to Japan through facilities to 
be established at Yaquina Bay. 

As you will note, Mrs. Bevans,a partner 
in a small business log and lumber operation, 
expressed deep concern over the fact that 
Japanese bids to be placed on logs within 
shipping distance of Yaquina Bay will be so 
excessive as to prohibit small lumber opera- 
tions such as the Northside Lumber Company 
from bidding successfully. Mrs, Bevans makes 
special reference to the arrangements where- 
by the representatives of the Japanese firms 
who will bid on this timber will work on a 
cost plus basis. My constituent feels that a 
cost plus bid arrangement may possibly be 
prohibited on sales of Federal timber. I 
have not heard of such a provision, but I 
will appreciate information as to whether 
such practices are prohibited by the Govern- 
ment. 

Any information you may be able to supply 
concerning the subjects discussed in Mrs. 
Bevans’ letter would be appreciated. 

For your information, I have suggested 
that Mrs. Bevans give consideration to filing 
a request with the Forest Service and the 
Small Business Administration for small 
business timber set aside sales in appropri- 
ate cases. I have made this suggestion with 
some reservations, however, because of the 
fact that the record concerning small busi- 
ness set asides in timber sales in Oregon is 
not at all impressive as compared with sales 
of this type in Washington, California and 
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many of the Southern states. If you have any 
comments concerning the willingness and 
desire of the Forest Service Regional Office 
to entertain applications for small business 
timber set asides in the area in which the 
Bevans’ firm would be bidding, such infor- 
mation would be most helpful to me for 
future guidance. 

Finally, Mrs. Bevans inquires concerning 
the possibility that restrictions be placed by 
the Forest Service on log exports from Oregon 
and Washington in the same fashion that 
exports are excluded in Alaska. Upon the 
basis of the hearings that were conducted 
a few years ago on the proposal to establish 
the states of Oregon and Washington as a 
marketing area in which log exports would 
be restricted or limited, I cannot offer Mrs. 
Bevans much encouragement in answer to 
this specific inquiry. 

However, the subject of log exports from 
Alaska raises this question in my mind: 
Would it now be appropriate for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to give serious consid- 
eration to lifting the present restrictions on 
log exports from Alaska in relation to For- 
est Service lands? If no limits were placed on 
log exports from Forest Service lands in 
Oregon and Washington, why should not the 
same rule be made applicable to Alaska? 
Your comments on this matter will be ap- 
preciated. 

I continue to receive communications and 
Tepresentations stressing the adverse effects 
log exports are now having and are likely to 
have on the timber industry. 

This is a matter I have raised before with 
you, in the last five years I think the Forest 
Service has responded by efforts to improve 
its timber management and sale operations. 
However, many in the industry continue to 
complain to me that agencies of the Fed- 
eral government have not met the issue 
adequately. 

The purpose of this letter is to acquaint 
you with a recent action I have taken, and 
to suggest specific actions for your prompt 
consideration. 

Enclosed is a copy of my July 22 letter 
to Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge. It 
asks for a mill survey of the log export busi- 
ness s0 that the government and the industry 
generally can understand the causes and the 
effects of the actions of those who are pro- 
ducers and exporters. 

The Forest Service, in a letter of July 24, 
points out that revisions of Federal agency 
allowable cut procedures should await com- 
pletion of the Douglas fir supply study. 

However, these are basic problems and the 
log export situation is at least an expression 
of the overall problem, namely, the lessen- 
ing availability of timber for the domestic 
Pacific Northwest industry, and especially 
that segment dependent upon public timber. 

The quarterly data I receive on exports do 
not place particular emphasis on the fact 
that log exports are predominantly timber 
other than Douglas fir. This tree, as I under- 
stand it, is the short domestic supply species. 
Is this a correct impression? If this impres- 
sion is correct, I would like to have your 
views on the steps that might be taken to 
place the situation in a proper focus. 

Also, is or is not the volume of Douglas fir 
going into export significant on both a 
regional or more localized basis? If the 
export volume of Douglas fir is significant, 
then the question of exports regulation de- 
vices becomes pertinent. 

If exports are not significant, but the 
supply is short, then the question is what 
specific steps are reasonable, feasible and 
proper to increase the yield on a sound basis 
from public and private timber lands? 

In my view the broader issues—those of 
timber demand and supply and sources of 
supply and their relation to the nature of 
the industrial production demand—are the 
compelling ones. 

If the supply can be increased through 
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sound forest methods, now is the time to 
outline the potential and the actions needed. 

I have opposed the use of political pressure 
to r-zolve the allowable cut issue. I shall con- 
tinue to do so. However, if there are steps that 
should be taken in such matters as forest 
planting, reforestation, waste reduction in 
the forest and at the mill, tree breeding, 
aerial logging and other similar steps which 
increase timber availability to fill a genuine 
need, I think now is the time to act. 

I would like a full report on the points I 
have raised, along with the estimates of 
funds and manpower that could be effectively 
used in this and the next fiscal year plus a 
statement on the immediate and long range 
benefits to be derived from programs of the 
types just mentioned. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 21, 1967. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your letter of August 
2, 1967, about log exports and related Na- 
tional Forest timber management considera- 
tions has added stimulus to reviews of sev- 
eral aspects of Forest Service management 
and planning. We think it will be helpful 
if we reply to your letter insofar as we can 
at this time and to organize our response 
along lines of four broad subjects we discern 
in your letter. 

1. Set-aside sales. 

We are initiating a new review procedure 
about the ability of small firms in Wash- 
ington and Oregon to obtain a fair share of 
National Forest timber sales, Henceforth this 
will be done routinely as a part of formu- 
lating each year’s timber sale program on 
each National Forest. We plan to start now, 
by reviewing the remainder of this fiscal 
year’s sale program. Where we can establish 
a clear need, appropriately selected sales will 
be offered as set asides. In the process, we 
will, of course, give consideration to any set- 
aside applications received. Whether this pro- 
cedure will always provide open and shut 
answers on the need for and propriety of set 
asides, or whether the number of such sales 
will be increased in some areas, remains to 
be seen. We do think the plan will provide 
a systematic approach, 

While set asides may be helpful to some 
small firms which are strongly dependent on 
the National Forests, there is much question 
whether set asides are a suitable answer to 
export problems, including the aspect of high 
stumpage prices. As you know, a substantial 
part of the logs exported now originate on 
private lands. Restraints imposed on the use 
of logs cut from public lands would probably 
further stimulate these shipments. This, in 
turn, could result in a new source of ag- 
gressive bidding on National Forest timber 
sales as firms attempt to replace the exported 
logs cut from private lands. 

The planned evaluation of the success of 
small firms in obtaining National Forest tim- 
ber sales will reflect consequences of com- 
petition stemming from both export and do- 
mestic buying forces. We doubt if it is feasi- 
ble to separately evaluate these forces and, 
in effect, offer some set asides for possible 
anti-export benefits and others to meet im- 
pacts of domestic, intra-industry competi- 
tion. Over the past three years, some 40-50 
percent of the sales tributary to Puget Sound 
in Washington State have been made set 
asides because the exports there have had 
an impact on the ability of small firms to get 
a fair share of the logs. We should not ex- 
tend this policy to other areas without hay- 
ing a basis to appraise its value. We are 
initiating a review of this program. 

2. General log export situation and the 
Alaska situation. 

The statement is made by your correspond- 
ent that representatives of Japanese firms 
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bid on National Forest timber offerings and 
are reimbursed on a cost-plus basis. The 
question is then asked: Is a cost-plus bid ar- 
rangement prohibited in sales of Federal 
timber? 

We are required to award sales of National 
Forest timber to the highest qualified bidder, 
There is no legal basis for denying anyone 
an opportunity to bid simply because of the 
source of his financing. 

Export of logs from Alaska is more com- 
plex. Regulations under the Act of June 4, 
1897, comprise the authority for the policy 
being followed on National Forests in Alaska. 
The specific requirement that logs harvested 
from the National Forests in Alaska receive 
primary manufacture within the State was 
established by Secretary W. M. Jardine in 
1928, and this requirement, is still in effect. 
The reason given by the Secretary for this 
requirement, which in effect restricts the 
exporting of logs from Alaska, was to protect 
the development of the Territory's pioneer 
economy. The primary manufacture require- 
ment is being maintained because Alaska is 
still in a stage of pioneer development where 
it needs large-scale expansion of forest prod- 
ucts industries to develop the local economy 
and to provide the type of facilities essential 
for acceptable utilization of National Forest 
timber. 

The authority for requiring the processing 
of National Forest timber in a stated area 
would be much the same elsewhere as in 
Alaska provided that similar administrative 
determinations could be made. 

For this calendar year, it is expected that 
as much as 200 million board feet of cants 
and squares will be manufactured in Alaska 
for export to Japan where they are further 
remanufactured. Plans are under way to 
further increase this production of sawn ma- 
terial. The Japanese market has indicated 
willingness to accept large volumes of squares 
and cants from Alaska, This production plays 
an important part in meeting total Japanese 
lumber requirements, and we cannot see how 
anything can be gained by authorizing such 
material to be exported as logs. Consequently, 
we see no reason at this time to modify the 
primary manufacture policy in Alaska. 

8. Export of Douglas-fir species. 

In response to your inquiry regarding the 
export of Douglas-fir, we have reviewed our 
information on species distribution of log 
exports. In 1966, Douglas-fir log exports from 
western Washington and western Oregon 
amounted to 128 million board feet. This 
represented about 11.5 percent of total log 
exports. Other softwood species, primarily 
western hemlock and true firs, accounted for 
the remaining 88.5 percent. 

The cut of Douglas-fir logs in western 
Washington and western Oregon in 1966 is 
estimated at 7.6 billion board feet, or about 
60 percent of the total cut of all species. 
Although Douglas-fir exports accounted for 
only 1.7 percent of the total cut of Douglas- 
fir that year, it is probable the exports have 
added in an important way to the competi- 
tion for Douglas-fir stumpage and logs in 
local areas in western Washington. This is 
especially so in heavy exporting areas around 
Grays Harbor and Puget Sound ports. The 
volume of Douglas-fir exports for 1967 is 
running about 50 percent ahead of last year. 

Exports of Douglas-fir logs from the Oregon 
Customs District in 1966 were 48 million 
board feet—less than one percent of the 
production of Douglas-fir logs in western 
Oregon. Most of the competition for Douglas- 
fir logs in this area, and it is intense in many 
places, is among domestic mills. This 
competition reflects an economic scarcity of 
Douglas-fir timber. 

We are considering expanding our research 
program on log exports at the Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Station 
so that we can better understand the eco- 
nomic effects of exports. 
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4, Increase in timber supply. 

We agree with you that the basically com- 
pelling issues are, as you put it, those of 
timber demand and supply and sources of 
supply and their relation to the nature of 
the industrial production demand. In gen- 
eral, the demand-supply outlook is tight, and 
exports make it tighter. Considering all own- 
erships, the annual supply of timber avall- 
able to industry in western Washington and 
western Oregon is now expected to increase 
by about 10 percent by 1985. This expansion 
is far below expected increases in domestic 
demands in the Pacific Northwest. National- 
ly, projections indicate supplies of timber 
will fall below demands by around 1980. 

In the National Forests in western Wash- 
ington and western Oregon, timber is being 
harvested at rates equivalent to their al- 
lowable cuts, plus substantial and increas- 
ing volumes obtained annually from thin- 
nings of young stands and salvage cuttings. 

We are constantly revising and updating 
inventories, management plans, and allow- 
able cuts for individual working circles. We 
have an intensive study under way to con- 
sider management alternatives and costs. We 
do not propose considering any general 
changes in rotation lengths or other factors 
affecting allowable cut until we have had 
full opportunity to study the results of the 
Douglas-fir Supply Study. We are anxious 
to achieve the highest level of sustained yield 
that is technically supportable. 

We are continuously conscious, in our 
budget presentations, of the need to increase 
available supplies of stumpage. Where such 
can be shown to be economically practicable 
and susceptible to being accomplished by the 
manpower and other resources that can be 
made available to us, we include requests 
for funds to accomplish this work. We are 
conscious of potential opportunities to in- 
crease production, such as aerial logging, 
fertilization, and other similar steps to in- 
crease availability and production. However, 
we do not include these in our project budg- 
ets until the procedures have been tested 
through controlled studies and research. We 
do appreciate your continued interest and 
support in these programs as they are pro- 
posed. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ASSISTS A COMMUNITY ENTER- 
PRISE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and the Select Committee on 
Small Business, I have a continuing in- 
terest in District of Columbia small 
business and welfare matters. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
an Operation Impact loan made last year 
by the Washington regional office of 
the Small Business Administration, 
which draws in other Federal agencies, 
State and local programs, and the private 
sectors, as well. Community Laundries, 
Inc., located at 1125 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., was formed to promulgate the 
pattern created by James Thomas Lee, 
a laundromat manager in Southeast 
Washington, and a club of 30 warm- 
hearted men in the community, the 
Twangers. 

The Twangers recognized in the people 
around them, the nature of our American 
heritage, and saw a paradox in the fact 
that this independent heritage formed 
a ghetto mental block; that of being 
unable to receive without giving. They 
also recognized the back-to-the-wall 
stance; that of doing without, rather 
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than asking for help. They listened to 
the people in the laundromat and re- 
quested their active assistance to effect 
their desired community improvements. 
Friendship was found in the action gen- 
erated and many personal problems were 
brought to light and solved. 

From his knowledge of the Twangers, 
Bruce Terris, a young attorney serving 
as a volunteer community organizer, de- 
cided that a community center con- 
nected to a neighborhood business would 
reach people more effectively than tra- 
ditional centers. He began the project by 
forming two corporations: Community 
Action, a nonprofit corporation, to oper- 
ate the center and, Community Laun- 
dries, Inc., a profitmaking corporation, 
to run the laundry. Sara Jane Hardin 
agreed to direct Community Action, 
Inc., and James T. Lee assisted in es- 
tablishing the laundry facilities. The 
Philip M. Stern Foundation pledged its 
support to get the project started. It was 
the first project in Washington that be- 
gan at neighborhood level to be approved 
by the Metropolitan Citizen's Advisory 
Council and the United Planning Or- 
ganization. The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity granted Community Action, 
Inc., $28,992 in June 1966. 

The Small Business Administration 
made a $15,000 loan to Community Laun- 
dries, Inc., in February 1966. In early 
September, the sale of stock began at $2 
per share and was limited to 25 shares 
per individual with one vote per stock- 
holder irrespective of the amount owned. 
By the time of the stockholders’ meeting 
in December, a total of 260 shares were 
owned by 92 people. At the first meet- 
ing and every succeeding one, about one- 
half of the people present were men and 
over two-thirds represented low-income 
neighborhood residents. These people 
take an active interest in the affairs of 
the business and are being strengthened 
in business techniques as they formulate 
and execute the necessary plans and de~ 
cisions. The laundry has functioned well 
and its Small Business Administration 
loan is current. 

The business give-and-take action of 
Community Laundries, Inc., has suc- 
cessfully created an atmosphere of re- 
ceptivity for the services of Community 
Action, Inc. Eighty homeowners were 
reached by the volunteer staff and the 
students of the Legal Aid Society 
of Georgetown University Law Center 
who informed them that many un- 
scrupulous home improvement salesmen 
were combing the neighborhood and 
cautioned them to screen contracts for 
“balloon” notes and other fraudulent 
practices. Besides the volunteer attorneys 
and law students, 100 volunteers work 
for the project in the whole range of wel- 
fare problem solving. In a sense, each 
customer of Community Laundries, Inc., 
becomes an active volunteer in the 
work of Community Action, Inc., through 
friendship. 

Mr. President, Community Laundries, 
Inc., clearly reflects the desires of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s administration and Con- 
gress that all Federal programs be re- 
sponsive to the people. 

The Small Business Administration, 
with Robert C. Moot as its Administra- 
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tor, deserves recognition for its part in 
carrying out President Johnson’s and 
Congress’ mandate of providing loan as- 
sistance to small businesses that are not 
only profit motivated but ones, such as 
Community Laundries, Inc., that pro- 
vide a real community service. 


DESPICABLE RACKET 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I feel the Washington Post has 
done the citizens of Washington a real 
service in exposing the nauseating man- 
ner in which low-income families have 
been defrauded and taken advantage of 
in the home improvement racket. I agree 
that vigorous prosecution is called for, 
and that, if it is found that new legisla- 
tion is required, it should be enacted. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
of October 6 from the Post dealing with 
this subject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

The second-mortgage, home-improvement 
racket that has been uncovered here takes 
high rank among the most despicable forms 
of fraud. Its victims are for the most part 
low-income Negroes who have been swindled 
because of their ignorance of the law and of 
sharp business practices. In many cases the 
net effect of the fraud has been to deprive 
people, advanced in years, of their homes, the 
basic element in their economic security. In 
a few cases there are charges of false notari- 
zation and forgery, but most of the damage 
appears to have resulted from flagrant decep- 
tion of gullible people. 

Probably the worst aspect of the racket has 
been the manner in which the original swin- 
dlers escape responsibility for the conse- 
quences, As disclosed by Leonard Downie Jr. 
and David A. Jewell in this newspaper, low- 
income homeowners are canvassed by tele- 
phone. High-powered salesmen follow up the 
calls that give some promise of being produc- 
tive. They sell home improvements, televi- 
sion sets and other much-desired items and 
secure the signatures of the victims on notes 
and deeds on their homes. 

Sometimes old debts are consolidated into 
the new obligation, but the old debt may be 
paid by the smooth operator only in part or 
not at all. Frequently the victim discovers 
months after the transaction that he has 
unknowingly pledged himself to pay far more 
than the sums agreed upon. And the demand 
for payment comes, not from the firm which 
makes the slick deal, but from a finance 
company which has bought the paper in- 
volved at a discount. 

By the time the law catches up with the 
racket, if at all, the original operator is thus 
out of the deal. Indeed, he is likely to have 
moved on to another city to repeat his skin 
game. The firm taking over the note and 
mortgage can thus demand payment on the 
theory that it is a “holder in due course,” 
an innocent beneficiary of the fraud because 
it had no part in the tainted deal. 

This theory wears patently thin, however, 
when any firm or firms consistently take over 
tainted contracts at heavy discounts. If they 
don’t know what they are doing, they ought 
to. Both local and Federal authorities have 
been painfully slow in moving against the 
original perpetrators of this racket and 
against its chief beneficiaries in the financial 
world. In our view a double-barreled attack 
is essential. Though the primary responsibil- 
ity may fall on the culprits who prey directly 
upon the poor, their shrewdly calculated 
schemes could not succeed without the aid 
of the financiers who pay them off and take 
over the actual fleecing of the victims. 
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This racket calls for far more vigorous pros- 
ecution than it has had to date, and if new 
legislation should be needed, it should be 
promptly forthcoming. 


THE TOTAL FAILURE OF U.S. MILI- 
TARY INTERVENTION IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
night Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., noted his- 
torian, author of “The Vital Centre,” 
“The Coming of the New Deal,” and of 
“A Thousand Days,” the Pulitzer prize- 
winning account of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, delivered a noteworthy ad- 
dress before a group assembled in re- 
sponse to the call “Negotiation now.” 
Arthur Schlesinger has analyzed the 
various follies which the United States 
has committed and continues to commit 
incidental to the overall folly of getting 
involved in a land war on the continent 
of Asia when no vital interest of the 
United States was at stake, and which 
moreover President Johnson in his 1964 
campaign said he would not do. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
speech be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. I trust that it will have the 
widest reading by my colleagues in Con- 
gress and by the public. 

I would say that the cry of Negotia- 
tion now,” if it is to be interpreted as a 
part of the rising tide of opposition to 
our military involvement in Southeast 
Asia deserves widespread support. But 
“Negotiation now” as a program seems 
to me to be futile as long as the adminis- 
tration persists in reiterating the myth 
that we are fighting the aggression of 
Hanoi. As long as that is the basis on 
which the United States is trying to bomb 
North Vietnam into coming to the con- 
ference table, that will never happen. 
The North Vietnamese know perfectly 
well that they are not the aggressors. 
They know that it was only after the 
United States, in violation of all its treaty 
commitments—the United Nations 
Charter, article 1 of the SEATO Treaty, 
and the commitment of Under Secretary 
of State Walter Bedell Smith that we 
would support the Geneva agreements— 
and started bombing north and south, it 
was only then that the infiltration of 
North Vietnam to help their fellow Viet- 
namese in the south began. 

Actually it is the United States which 
is the aggressor. Consequently there is 
little prospect for “Negotiation now!” 
until the administration confesses its 
error or at least ceases to proclaim North 
Vietnam as the aggressor, and on that 
basis offers to negotiate. Obviously, no 
negotiation is possible as long as the ad- 
ministration tries to bomb North Viet- 
nam into submission and into admission 
of a false premise. Also it must offer to 
negotiate the National Liberation Front 
of Vietcong who are the real adversaries. 
The administration has consistently re- 
fused to do this because it would discredit 
the myth of aggression from Hanoi. Con- 
sequently, while I welcome “Negotiation 
now!” as evidence of the rising opposition 
to our totally unjustified, illegal, uncon- 
stitutional and immoral war, I think it is 
an exercise in futility as long as the ad- 
ministration persists in its present 
policies. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM AND THE 1968 ELECTIONS 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 


Thirty-two months ago, in February 1965, 
the American government embarked on a 
new course in Vietnam—a course marked, 
first, by the bombing of North Vietnam, and, 
second, by the commitment of American 
combat units to the war in South Vietnam. 
These two and two-thirds years have seen 
a steady increase in both efforts—an in- 
crease which, in the melancholy jargon of 
our age, designed to hold horror at one re- 
move and make it schematic and technical, 
has won the name ‘escalation’. 

Our planes, originally bombing North Viet- 
nam under careful rules and limitations, now 

‘roam across the country, dropping more ex- 

plosives than we used to drop on Nazi Ger- 
many, striking the major cities, striking 
within a few miles of the Chinese border, on 
occasion invading Chinese air space itself. 
Our ground troops, originally sent to stiffen 
and supplement South Vietnamese resist- 
ance, have now taken over almost all the 
fighting. We have over half a million sol- 
diers in Vietnam today—more than we had 
in Korea at the height of the Korean War; 
more than we have had in the field in any 
war in our history, except for the Civil War 
and the two World Wars. 

Since February 1965 the administration 
has operated on the assumption that the 
steady intensification of military pressure 
would end the war and force Hanoi to the 
negotiation table—that widening the war 
would prove the best way to shorten it, For 
most of this period, the escalation policy 
has commanded the backing of a sizable 
majority of the American people. But re- 
cent weeks and months have shown a visible 
and widespread increase in doubt and dis- 
quietude over this policy. The Harris poll 
of October 2 reported a sharp decline since 
July in support of the war, a sharp increase 
in the opposition to the bombing of North 
Vietnam, a sharp increase in the number of 
Americans who want to get out of South 
Vietnam as quickly as possible, a decline in 
the number who favor the pursuit of total 
military victory. Less than a third now ex- 
press confidence in President Johnson's 
handling of the war. 

The Democratic Party has long been di- 
vided on the Vietnam policy. It is increas- 
ingly evident today that the divisions are 
equally deep in the Republican Party. More 
and more newspapers criticize the bombing 
of the North. Here in Washington, the Star, 
long a supporter of the war, has proposed a 
halt to the bombing. There are even signs 
that the Post is entertaining second thoughts 
after its long and able defense of escalation. 
Such meager support as escalation has ever 
had abroad is ebbing away. In the United 
Nations our European allies urge an end 
to the bombing. On October 1, the London 
Sunday Times, an unimpeachably conserva- 
tive paper, declared in a lead editorial: 

“The time has come for the Americans un- 
conditionally, and for an indefinite period, 
to stop bombing North Vietnam .. The ar- 
gument for stopping the bombing has be- 
come so strong that to withstand it any 
longer is going to make it far harder for 
the friends and allies of the U.S. to under- 
stand and support her case.” 

The reasons for both the initial support 
and the spreading disenchantment are not 
too mysterious. Vietnam has always been a 
highly complicated problem. The proper line 
of policy was not clear and self-evident. No 
one could be sure in February 1965 what 
would be the best course for the United 
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States to follow. Given the murkiness of the 
situation, the administration, after earnest 
and conscientious consideration, made a 
choice and settled upon a certain hypothesis. 
This hypothesis was based on a number of 
premises which, when the escalation policy 
began, may have had—for many thoughtful 
people, did have—a strong prima facie plaus- 
ibility. What has happened in the last 32 
months has been the testing of these prem- 
ises—the testing under fire. 

How do the assumptions behind the esca- 
lation policy stand up after this period of 
trial? Let us cast a balance on the seven 
basic propositions on which this policy has 
been based: 

1, That escalation would break the will of 
North Vietnam and bring Hanoi to the con- 
ference table. “The objective of our air cam- 
paign,” said General Taylor two years ago, 
“is to change the will of the enemy leader- 
ship.” After 32 months what has been the 
result? Newspapermen and others who have 
visited Hanoi are almost unanimous in testi- 
fying that the effect of the bombing has 
been, not to break, but to harden the will 
of North Vietnam. The Secretary of Defense 
recently said: “There is no basis to believe 
that any bombing campaign, short of one 
which had population as its target, would by 
itself force Ho Chi Minh’s regime into sub- 
mission.” To those who say that we just 
haven't bombed the North Vietnamese 
enough, Mr. McNamara replies: 

“As to breaking their will, I have seen 
no evidence in any of the many intelligence 
reports that would lead me to believe that a 
less selective bombing campaign would 
change the resolve of N.V.N.’s leaders or 
deprive them of the support of the North 
Vietnamese people,” 

Moreover, far from bringing the Hanoi 
regime to the negotiating chamber, our 
bombing of the North is at present the 
insuperable obstacle to having any negotia- 
tion at all. The Hanoi regime has made it 
abundantly clear that, so long as the bomb- 
ing continues, it will not come near the con- 
ference table. In short, experience has plainly 
disproved the first premises of the escala- 
tion policy. 

2. That escalation would reduce the infil- 
tration of supplies and men from North to 
South Vietnam. Again this proposition had a 
certain initial plausibility. But does it stand 
up after 32 months of testing? Though our 
bombing has certainly increased the cost of 
infiltration, it has at the same time increased 
the quantity of men and the quality of arms 
infiltrated. The reason for this is that our 
escalation has invariably stimulated counter- 
escalation on the part of our enemy. 

The administration has always assumed 
that, while we escalate, the other side would 
sit still; and that we would therefore im- 
prove our relative position, This has been the 
reasoning behind every step of escalation. It 
has always proved wrong. The other side, 
instead of obliging us and sitting still, has 
escalated too. Far from achieving a clear 
margin of superiority, all we have done is to 
make the stalemate more bloody and explo- 
sive, 

Thus, in March 1965, after the bombing 
had started, the Hanoi regime, according to 
our own Department of Defense, had only 
400 regular troops in South Vietnam. Today 
it has 50,000. In March 1965 our adversaries 
in South Vietnam were fighting with small 
arms and mortars. In the months since, with 
each new escalation on our part, their 
weaponry has grown more sophisticated and 
effective. As for stopping infiltration, Secre- 
tary McNamara has pointed out that “the 
quantity of externally supplied material, 
other than food, required to support the VC- 
NVN forces in South Vietnam at about their 
current level of combat activity is very, very 
small—significantly under 100 tons a day—a 
quantity that could be transported by only 
a few trucks.” Nor does he see any reason 
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to suppose that even wider bombing could 
miraculously achieve what the present very 
wide bombing has failed to achieve. “No im- 
provements and refinements,” Mr. McNamara 
has told us, “can be expected to accomplish 
much more than to continue to put a high 
price tag on NVN's continued a: ion.” 
So, too, the second proposition falls by the 
wayside. 

3. That escalation would lessen American 
casualties in the war. This is the argument 
for the ever wider bombing of North Viet- 
nam which has had the greatest influence 
with the American people. On occasion, this 
argument has even taken the contemptible 
form of suggesting ‘that those who oppose 
the widening of the war are responsible for 
the deaths of young Americans, If this is 
the level on which our leaders desire to con- 
duct the debate, they should consult their 
own statistics. 

These statistics show that more than half 
the Americans killed in the whole length of 
the Vietnam war, from 1961 to the present, 
were killed since the beginning of this year— 
killed, in short, during the period of the most 
intense escalation. The statistics also show 
that the number of American deaths declined 
during the bombing pause last February. The 
statistics, in short, strongly suggest that the 
way to increase casualties is to escalate the 
war—and that the way to reduce casualties 
is to slow down the war, And, of course, the 
way to end casualties is to end the war. So, 
after 32 months and 13,000 deaths, one more 
premise of the escalation policy has been 
condemned by events. 

4. That escalation would strengthen the 
government and will of South Vietnam. This 
was one of the three reasons cited by Presi- 
dent Johnson in April 1965 when he ex- 
plained the decision to start bombing North 
Vietnam; and there is reason to believe that 
it may in fact have been the major reason. 
How does this argument look 32 months 
later? 

On the political side, it is true that South 
Vietnam has had an election and now boasts 
a ‘constitutional’ government, It is only coin- 
cidental, no doubt, that the new govern- 
ment consists of essentially the same faces 
as the military junta which preceded it. But 
the presidential election took place after the 
disqualification of the two most formidable 
opposition candidates, Au Truong Thanh and 
General Big Minh, both of whom were ad- 
vocates of a negotiated solution—an action 
which meant that the election was rigged 
long before the voting took place. As for the 
voting itself, though given the seal of ap- 
proval by President Johnson's team of In- 
nocents Abroad, it was regarded with less 
enthusiasm by the Special Election Com- 
mittee of South Vietnam's Constituent As- 
sembly, which voted 16-2 to invalidate the 
results, In the end, the Assembly itself was 
induced to confirm the results only by a yote 
of 58-43. 

Moreover, the winner, General Thieu, and 
the escalation policy received only 34.8 per 
cent of the vote; while the next three candi- 
dates, all of whom were for peace, received 
together 38 per cent. As for ‘constitutional’ 
government, the Saigon police since the elec- 
tion have detained Truong Dinh Dzu, who 
ran second in the election, as well as Au 
Truong Thanh; and, though the constitu- 
tion expressly forbids press censorship, the 
Saigon government has suspended four Viet- 
namese-language dailies in the last month. 
All this hardly suggests that the escalation 
policy has strengthened the commitment 
of the people of South Vietnam to their 
government or to the war. 

The sharper test, of course, is the Army 
of South Vietnam. There are nearly 700,000 
troops—certainly an impressive number 
for a small country. But the soldiers are 
miserably paid and miserably led. They have 
no faith in their officers, indeed, of the of- 
ficers of the rank of lieutenant colonel or 
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higher, only two fought against the French 
in the war for Vietnamese independence. 
They have no faith in their government or 
their cause. Naturally many of them go over 
the hill whenever they can. 

They don't fight at night. They don't fight 
on weekends. “Most of the troops,” Peter 
Arnett of AP recently reported from Viet- 
nam, “insist on a 544 day week, taking Sat- 
urdays and Sundays off, while their allies 
and the Viet Cong go on fighting.” Accord- 
ing to the National Observer of September 
25, “Collecting tales about the incredible in- 
efficiency, slovenliness and laziness of South 
Vietnam’s Army is perhaps the easiest work 
in all of the country. The Army is the No. 
1 scandal of the war, and it is the No. 1 
failure of the American military command.” 

Our escalation of the war, far from 
strengthening the government and will of 
South Vietnam, has had precisely the op- 
posite effect. The more we do, the less they 
do; and, in consequence, the less they do, 
the more we do. In some months more 
Americans are killed than South Vietnamese 
are drafted. We have taken over the fighting. 
We are taking over the management of the 
economy. We are beginning to take over 
pacification. And, in the meantime, the 
weight of our presence crushes the frail 
fabric of Vietnamese society; our money de- 
grades and debauches the people we are try- 
ing to save. We leave in our trail, not rising 
purpose and commitment, but deepening 
corruption and contempt. So, after 32 
months, still another proposition turns out 
wrong. 

5. That we are holding the line against 
general communist aggression. This, of 
course, has been the fundamental defense of 
the escalation policy. If this were simply a 
local war in Vietnam, no one would dream of 
sending half a million American. soldiers 
there. But from the start the administra- 
tion has conceived this conflict in loftier 
terms. Expounding the escalation policy in 
April 1965, the President said: 

“There are great stakes in the balance. Let 
no one think for a moment that retreat from 
Vietnam would bring an end to the conflict. 
The battle would be renewed in one country 
and then another. The central lesson of our 
time is that the appetite of aggression is 
never satisfied. To withdraw from one battle- 
field means only to prepare for the next.” 

He repeated this theme the other day in 
San Antonio, calling Southeast Asia “the 
arena where communist expansionism is 
most aggressively at work in the world to- 
day” and concluding, “I would rather stand 
in Vietnam, in our time, and by meeting this 
danger now, and facing up to it, thereby re- 
duce the danger for our children and for 
our grandchildren.” 

The President’s words deserve the most 
careful attention. What does he mean when 
he talks about “communist expansionism”? 
Though on occasion he likes to compare Ho 
Chi Minh to Jack Dempsey, he cannot seri- 
ously believe that Ho and his ragged bands 
present America and the world with a threat 
comparable to that presented by Hitler in 
the thirties or by Stalin in the forties. If his 
statement makes any sense at all, it can only 
be on the assumption that communism is 
still some sort of coordinated, unified, cen- 
trally controlled world movement, that noth- 
ing important has happened to communism 
since the days of Stalin, that polycentrism 
is a delusion and national communism a 
fraud and that Hanoi and the Viet Cong are 
the spearhead of a Chinese program of ag- 
gression in East Asia. 

The proposition that Hanoi and the Viet 
Cong are the obedient instrumentalities of 
Chinese expansionism is absolutely crucial 
to the President’s San Antonio argument. 
Otherwise the speech makes no sense at all. 
Yet the administration has at no point pro- 
duced convincing evidence to sustain this 
proposition, Nor is there any reason to sup- 
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pose that North Vietnam has been, is or 
will be a puppet of Peking’s. If communist 
North Korea, which would not even exist had 
it not been for Chinese intervention in the 
Korean War, now declares its independence 
of Peking, why should anyone suppose that 
North Vietnam, whose whole history has been 
shaped by resistance to China, would be- 
come a compliant adjunct to the Red Guard? 
As good a probability—and for a long time 
in the past a much better probability—is 
that North Vietnam, with its vast Russian 
support, would resist Mao's pressure and Chi- 
nese expansionism—and do so a good deal 
more effectively than the parade of gim- 
crack regimes we have sponsored in Saigon. 
The long-run bulwark against China in Asia 
will be, not white intervention from across 
the seas, but local nationalism, even if that 
nationalism sometimes assumes a commu- 
nist form. 

In Cambodia, for example, that inveterate 
and wily neutralist Prince Sihanouk has be- 
gun a purge of Chinese influence in his gov- 
ernment and his society. The State Depart- 
ment no doubt thinks this is the conse- 
quence of our presence in Vietnam. But 
Sihanouk doesn’t. In the midst of his cam- 
paign against the Chinese, he continues to 
urge us to pull out of Vietnam: “If the 
American government . one day took such 
a decision, the whole world, including Cam- 
bodia, would cheer America. For once Amer- 
ica would be popular.” 

Our escalation policy in the last 32 months, 
far from discouraging North Vietnam from 
serving as an instrument of Chinese aggres- 
sion, has had precisely the opposite effect: it 
has increased North Vietnam’s dependence 
on China, increased the number of Chinese 
in North Vietnam, driven the two states 
closer together than they ever were before. 
Again, a basic premise of the administration 
argument has been refuted by events. 

6. That escalation proves we will keep our 
commitments everywhere. This has been an- 
other fundamental thesis in the administra- 
tion’s case for widening the war. We are in 
Vietnam, the Secretary of State said in 1966, 
because we made a promise. We have made 
other promises in other parts of the world. 
If Moscow or Peking ever discovers that the 
promises of the United States do not mean 
what they say, then this world goes up in 
smoke, How does this piety stand up under 
the test of events? Has our deepening in- 
volvement in Vietnam persuaded anyone 
that we will involve ourselves equally else- 
where in new cases of aggression? Quite the 
contrary: on this point, let us consult the 
hawkiest hawk in the nation, Richard M. 
Nixon, (At least he has been the hawkiest 
hawk up to now: as he studies the public 
opinion polls, we may confidently expect 
that our flexible former Vice President will, 
in due course, stop screaming and start 
cooing—and I trust that you will continue to 
give his views on world matters the respect 
they deserve.) Mr. Nixon puts it this way: 

“One of the legacies of Vietnam almost 
certainly will be a deep reluctance on the 
part of the United States to become involved 
once again in a similar intervention on a 
similar basis. If another friendly coun- 
try should be faced with an externally sup- 
ported communist insurrection—whether in 
Asia or in Africa or even Latin America— 
there is serious question whether the Ameri- 
can public or the American Congress would 
now support a unilateral American inter- 
vention, even at the request of the host 
government.” 

The storm of senatorial criticism when we 
sent three innocuous Air Force jet transports 
to the Congo last July proves Mr. Nixon’s 
point. 

Escalation has thus gravely damaged our 
national credibility as a keeper of promises 
politically. It has also done so militarily. For, 
if our assistance were sought today in some 
other part of the world, what in fact could 
we do—with 40 per cent of our combat- 
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ready divisions, more than 50 per cent of our 
air power and more than a third of our naval 
power tied down in a small country 10,000 
miles from the United States? Moreover, if 
the United States, with its fantastic military 
strength, cannot defeat the guerrillas of 
Vietnam, and, if in the attempt it wrecks 
the country it is trying to protect, why 
should any rational nation ever seek our pro- 
tection again? 

The administration denounces its critics 
as isolationists. But the real isolationists are 
surely those who, in their dedication to the 
escalation policy, have isolated the United 
States from its traditional allies and from 
the people of the world. At San Antonio the 
President went through the litany of the 
Asian leaders who have given our policy 
verbal support. But words are cheap. Except 
for our client state, South Korea, no nation 
in the world has sent us the support which 
counts—that is, a combat detachment of any 
size in Vietnam. We are going it alone as a 
nation in a way we have not done for thirty 
years. 

More than this, the escalation policy has 
set in motion through our land a basic ques- 
tioning of the whole idea of overseas com- 
mitments. Not in our time has there been 
such doubt about our military, economic and 
political ties with other nations, The lesson 
of Vietnam is not, as the administration 
keeps saying, that America will meets its 
commitments everywhere on earth. 

The lesson of Vietnam, as read not only by 
the American Congress and people but by 
our friends and enemies around the world, is: 
“No more Vietnams.” The escalation policy, 
after 32 months of trial, far from proving 
that we will keep our promises elsewhere, 
has had precisely the opposite effect: it has 
been the greatest stimulus and boon to 
American isolationism in the last thirty 
years. So one more proposition must be 
struck off the list. 

7. That military men know how to win 
wars. We have embarked on the escalation 
policy because the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
told the President that this is the way to 
win the war. In recent months the military 
has boldly escalated its own campaign with 
Congress and the public. Admiral Sharp has 
said that a bombing pause would be “a dis- 
aster for the United States.” General Wheeler 
has promised that the war could be ended in 
a “relatively short time” if we bombed the 
port of Haiphong and all lines of transport 
from South China. General Greene has had 
the presumption to tell the American people 
that the war in Vietnam is more important 
than the crisis of the American city. 

Let us not make the mistake of condemn- 
ing all military men. Such generals as James 
M. Gavin, Matthew Ridgway, David M. Shoup 
have offered searching criticism of the esca- 
lation policy. Within the Defense Depart- 
ment itself, Secretary McNamara has evi- 
dently—though with decreasing success in 
recent months—stood against the program 
of insensate escalation. Nor can one condemn 
the present Joint Chiefs of Staff for their 
insistence on a military solution. That is 
their business, The fault lies not with those 
who give such advice but with those who 
take it. There is nothing infallible about the 
JCS. I know what they recommended during 
great crises of the Kennedy Administration— 
the Bay of Pigs, the Berlin crisis of 1961, the 
missile crisis of 1962, the test ban debate of 
1963—and in each case their recommenda- 
tions were plainly wrong. President Kennedy 
took their advice on his great decisions 
once—before the Bay of Pigs. He did not 
make that mistake again. I know of no reason 
to suppose that the present Chiefs are wiser 
than their predecessors. 

This sudden worship of the military is not 
in the American tradition. When General 
MacArthur carried his campaign for the esca- 
lation of the Korean War to Congress and the 
public, President Truman fired him. When 
Union generals in the Civil War showed that 
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they could not succeed, President Lincoln 
fired them, one after another. Judging by 
the record, the present military leadership 
in South Vietnam is as disastrous as any we 
have had in the life of our nation. With over 
500,000 American troops, better equipped 
than any troops in history, with 700,000 
South Vietnamese, with 50,000 South Ko- 
reans, with total command of the air, with 
total command of the sea and, until recently, 
with total monopoly of heavy artillery, we 
have been fought to a standstill by 280,000 
characters in black pajamas mostly armed, 
until recently, with rifles and mortars. In the 
last month, at Con Thien, our generals, in 
their wisdom, placed a group of gallant 
Marines in—and I quote that superhawk 
Josep Alsop“ just about the only position in 
the entire country where the North Vietnam- 
ese can hope to attain relative parity in heavy 
weapons when battle is engaged.” Because, 
as General Westmoreland has elegantly put 
it, “There is more firepower concentrated in 
that area than on any single piece of real 
estate in the history of warfare,” we have 
evidently staved off the assault; but the 
question remains whether the strategy of 
putting the men in this terribly exposed 
position made sense. 

The inesc Hable conclusion is that our 
military leadership has grossly misjudged 
and misconceived the character of the war. 
The foremost authority in the west on 
counter-insurgency and the leading British 
expert on Vietnam, where he headed the 
British Advisory Mission for three and a half 
years, is Sir Robert Thompson, who organized 
the defeat of the guerrilla uprising in Ma- 
laya. Sir Robert recently pointed out that 
General Giap’s strategy has one main aim, 
to keep the American combat forces fully oc- 
cupied on ‘search and destroy’ type opera- 
tions in the Demilitarised Zone and in the 
spinal column of the Annamite mountain 
chain as far south as Zone D. ... These are 
areas where he can most easily deploy his 
main units and where American forces can 
achieve, in comparatively unpopulated 
mountain and jungle, no permanent gains.” 
The costs of this strategy for North Vietnam, 
Sir Robert says, are quite acceptable. If they 
lost twice as many troops per year as we 
claim they are losing, “it would still be less 
than half one annual age group (and tlere 
is an enormous reserve of these age groups 
between 18 and 30) .” And American strategy, 
Sir Robert points out, is exactly what Gen- 
eral Giap wants. It plays exactly into his 
hands. And the result? As Rowland Evans 
reported from Vietnam a few days ago, “The 
US position here in the critical northern 
provinces of South Vietnam is deteriorating 
as the communists press their remorseless 
campaign of attack, parry and retreat.” 

Let us liberate ourselves from this illusion 
of the infallibility of generals. Stewart Al- 
sop, the wiser brother, recenty wrote in the 
Saturday Evening Post, after citing the his- 
torical record, “Almost all generals are al- 
most always wrong about all wars. Generals 
shoud be listened to with skeptical respect, 
but never with reverent credulity.” If the 
experience of the last 32 months proves any- 
thing, it proves that the administration's 7th 
assumption is as wrong as all the rest. 

In February 1965 it was permissible to sup- 
pose that some, or all, of the administration's 
assumptions might be right. No one then 
could be certain whether or not the escala- 
tion policy would work. But now, for 32 
long, terrible months, war has put to trial 
the validity of the propositions on which this 
policy is based. What may have seemed 
plausible in the abstract in February 1965 
has received the laboratory test. It is no 
longer a question of speculation but of veri- 
fication, The evidence is concrete, It is over- 
whelming. It is irrefutable. 

History is the great executioner; and, in 
these months and years, as the basic assump- 
tions, one after another, have run the 
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gantlet of experience, none has survived. We 
are a pragmatic people, We believe in the 
process of trial and error, of experimenta- 
tion. But we also believe in heeding the re- 
sults of experiment. As Franklin Roosevelt 
once said, “it is common sense to take a 
method and try it. If it fails, admit it frankly 
and try another.” 

That is the way most Americans think— 
and this, I submit, is why there has been in 
recent months so marked a disillusion with 
the escalation policy. Some of us may have 
known from the start that the policy would 
not work. But let us be charitable to those 
who preferred to suspend judgiwent until 
the results were in. Let us unite now in the 
determination to slow down this ghastly 
war and move as speedily as possible toward 
a negotiated settlement, 

This is the way most Americans are com- 
ing to think. But is it the way the American 
government is coming to think? So far as 
one can tell, our leaders remain stubbornly 
unimpressed by the collapse of their case 
for escalation. They continue to reiterate 
the propositions which experience has so 
cruelly disproved. Lashed to their own past 
policies, they seem incapable of admitting 
error or changing direction. 

And so their only response to the failure 
of escalation is more escalation—like a doc- 
tor who, when the medicine fails to cure— 
doubles the dose. 

Their only response to the misconceptions 
of our generals is to capitulate more and 
more to their demands. 

Their only response to frustration and 
stalemate is to issue ever more fatuous state- 
ments about turning the corner of the war, 
turning the tide, the beginning of the end, 
victory in sight and so on. 

It is difficult to see how serious men can, 
year after year, with the straight face, re- 
peat the same optimistic predictions and do 
so, very often, in the identical words, Nor 
should we forget that herald angel of the 
hawks, Joseph Alsop, in this connection. The 
Washington Post on October 4 adorned his 
most recent effusion with the encouraging 
headline: “Vast Gains in Vietnam War 
Evident in Last Few Months.” Hark how 
this herald angel has sung through the 
years. Thus February 1964, “In Communist 
North Vietnam . . the situation is close to 
desperate”; in September 1965, “The whole 
pattern of the war has been utterly 
changed. ... At last there is light at the 
end of the tunnel”; in October 1965, “Final 
defeat is beginning to be expected, even in 
the ranks of Viet Cong hard-core units”; in 
February 1966, “The enemy’s backbone of 
regulars can even be broken this year. And 
when and if that happens, this war will be 
effectively won”; in April 1966, “The Viet- 
namese and American forces are now impos- 
ing a rate of loss on the Viet Cong which the 
enemy cannot indefinitely withstand”; in 
October 1966, “Within six, eight, ten or 
twelve months—before the end of 1967 at 
any rate—the chances are good that the 
Vietnamese war will look successful.” Now 
in October 1967, just at the time when this 
last gorgeous prophecy is due for fulfill- 
ment, Mr. Alsop finds improvement so great 
that “the contrast between then and now 
is all but incredible.” One is compelled to 
conclude that it is not the contrast but the 
columnist who is incredible. How consist- 
ently silly can an intelligent man be? 

How do our leaders explain the failure of 
the escalation policy to produce the results 
so glowingly promised at such regular inter- 
vals? For some time, of course, they have 
been building their alibi. We all know what 
it is: that dissent in the United States is 
responsible for frustration in Vietnam. This 
is a familiar reflex of military disaster. One 
need only remember the Dolchstegossleg- 
ende—the stab-in-the-back myth concocted 
by the German generals to account for their 
defeat in the First World War. 
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The argument; like the escalation theory 
itself, has a certain initial plausibility. But 
let us consider what it really means—and the 
best way to do that is simply to invert it. 
Tf it means anything, it must mean that, if 
only everybody in the United States would 
shut up and rally behind their President, 
then Ho Chi Minh and his friends would 
stop doing what they are doing, and the war 
would be over. Simply to state this proposi- 
tion is to demonstrate its absurdity. Serious 
leaders base their military decisions on the 
actual battlefield balance of force, will and 
opportunity, not on speculations about anti- 
war protests on the other side of the world. 
Our adversaries are fighting not because they 
count on protest at home but because they 
believe fanatically in their cause and be- 
cause they have not been beaten in the field 
of battle. They would fight just as hard if 
everyone in America thought the escalation 
policy was perfect. 

The rise of the Great Alibi has been paral- 
leled by a curious sense of persecution within 
the administration as if it were some sort 
of beleaguered and impotent mimority. A 
good example of this cry-baby reaction is 
the speech that Ambassador Gronouski gave 
this August at the University of Wisconsin. 
“Those charged with the conduct of for- 
eign policy,” the Ambassador said in his long 
wall of self-pity, “. . . find it difficult to main- 
tain an attitude of rapport with a group 
(the intellectual community) which inces- 
santly challenges their motives and moral- 
ity.” 

Let us be clear about this. We are not 
questioning the motives and morality of the 
makers of policy; we are questioning their 
judgment, which is a very different matter. 
I know a good many of the men who have 
sponsored the escalation policy. They are not 
evil men. They are, as I suggested earlier, 
earnest and conscientious men. They are do- 
ing what they are doing because they pro- 
foundly believe it serves the interests of 
American security and world peace, They are 
doing their best for their country according 
to their lights. But it may justly be said, I 
think, that, in certain cases at least, their 
lights are dim. Historians have sometimes: 
noted that the most underrated factor in 
the conduct of public affairs is stupidity. 

Fortified by this sense of persecution, ex- 
onerated by their Great Alibi, deluded by 
their own propaganda and phophecy, still 
convinced that escalation is the road to 
peace, our leaders persist in their course. And, 
as they do so, another political year ap- 
proaches. The 1968 election will provide, I 
believe, a test of the adequacy of our political 
process. For, given the size and intensity of 
dissent in our land, if this election does not 
offer the country a clear choice on the ques- 
tion of Vietnam, then something will have 
gone badly wrong with our political system. 
Now no political system works automati- 
cally. People make it work—and they make 
it work well, or they make it work badly. It is 
up to us, and people like us through the 
country, to do our best to make sure that 
our system meets its responsibilities. 

Our objective is to bring the war in Viet- 
nam to the end. We must not be under any 
illusions about the ease of a negotiated solu- 
tion. While I have little doubt that an un- 
conditional halt of the bombing of the north 
would soon lead to talks with Hanoi and the 
Viet Cong, I have considerable doubt that 
these talks would lead very soon to a 
mutually acceptable solution. So far as one 
can tell at present, each side continues to in- 
sist on terms which would mean, in effect, 
the defeat and humiliation of the other side. 
So long as this remains the case, no settle- 
ment will be possible. What both sides must 
come to in the end, I believe, is agreement 
on the creation of a structure in South Viet- 
nam within which contending forces, includ- 
ing the communists, may compete by peace- 
ful means for political representation and 
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control. Such a structure would require some 
form of international supervision for a stated 
period in order to guarantee against rever- 
sion to terrorism and guerrilla warfare. It will 
take time—perhaps a long time—for such a 
solution to win mutual acceptance. 

How do we move in this direction? The first 
necessity obviously is to slow down the war— 
to stop the bombing of the north, to reduce 
the fighting in the south, to do everything 
we can to lessen the killing. 

The next necessity is to make it clear that 
we will keep an American military presence 
in South Vietnam until a negotiated settle- 
ment can be achieved. Let us have no con- 
fusion here. There will be no chance of nego- 
tiation if the other side thinks it is going to 
win; therefore a military stalemate is a self- 
evident precondition to negotiation. The ad- 
yocates of a political solution and the ad- 
vocates of unilateral withdrawal agree on the 
indispensability of slowing down the war; 
but, after this point. It seems to me, their 
paths diverge and their policies become in- 
compatible. One cannot, of course, wholly 
exclude the possibility of unilateral with- 
drawal; it would not be America’s finest 
hour, but it would obviously be greatly pref- 
erable to a policy of unlimited escalation. 
But the option of withdrawal is always open 
to us. It would be foolish to rush at once 
to that extreme without exhausting the pos- 
sibilities of negotiation. It need hardly be 
said that, up to this point, we have not, de- 
spite fine words, pursued negotiation with a 
fraction of the zeal, ingenuity and per- 
severence with which we have pursued war. 

This leads to the third necessity: we will 
not have a negotiated solution until we have 
a leadership which desires a negotiated so- 
lution—which has freed itself from the ob- 
session with the idea of a military victory, or 
at least of a spectacular and favorable re- 
versal of the present military balance: the 
obsession which evidently continues to pos- 
sess the present administration. If our pres- 
ent leadership can think of nothing better 
than persistence in the policies which, after 
full and fair trial, for 32 bitter months, have 
proved a dismal failure, then this country, 
if it is to save itself, requires new leader- 
ship. 

How do we make sure that the 1968 elec- 
tion offers an alternative? Let us be clear 
about another thing: the idea of a third 
party is an illusion. A third party based on 
the Vietnam war would get nowhere in the 
elections; it would run well behind George 
Wallace in the electoral college; and the only 
result would be drastically to understate the 
size of the opposition to the escalation pol- 
icy and thereby to discredit the cause of 
peace. The serious issue must remain within 
the major parties. This means, I think, that 
the Republicans among us must work for 
anti-escalation candidates in their party— 
and that all of us must work for delegates 
to the party conventions pledged to an anti- 
escalation platform. As we do this, we may 
all be encouraged by the expectation that 
disenchantment with the war is bound to 
grow in the weeks and months ahead. 

It is bound to grow so long as the present 
leadership remains frozen in its ideas, locked 
into its system of error, unable to think of 
anything to do but more of the same. How 
much more proof will they require before 
they recognize that the escalation policy 
has been a disaster? They began that policy 
in February 1965. Today, after 32 months, 
after the death of more than 13,000 American 
soldiers and of countless Vietnamese, after 
the expenditure of nearly $90 billion, after 
our increasing isolation in the world, after 
the irresponsible and dangerous neglect of 
the urgent problems of our national com- 
munity—to which President Johnson’s Great 
Society was so prominently dedicated—after 
all the blood and killing and waste and deg- 
radation, are we any closer to a solution 
than we were when we began? Are we nearer 
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to winning the war? to establishing a healthy 
society in South Vietnam? to pacifying the 
countryside? to winning world confidence in 
American purpose and American sense? Are 
we not ever more deeply and hopelessly 
mired in the quicksand? 

I say again: how much longer do our lead- 
ers insist on reinforcing error and dragging 
us down this dirty and hopeless road? Can 
nothing demonstrate to them the futility 
and folly of their course? “My brethern,” said 
Cromwell, “I beseech you, in the bowels of 
Christ, think it possible that you may be mis- 
taken.” If this administration lacks the 
moral or the intellectual courage to conceive 
the possibility that it may be wrong, then 
the American people, I hope and believe, will 
turn next year to leadership determined to 
meet this tragic problem with the realism, 
the rationality and the high idealism that 
have marked the finest moments of our his- 
tory. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1968 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will 
be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 11641) making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered 
by the Department of Defense, the Pan- 
ama Canal, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic Canal Study Commission, 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 21, after the word con- 
struction”, strike out “$33,745,000” and insert 
“$36,246,000”. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to propose a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc; that 
the bill, as thus amended, be regarded 
for the purpose of further amendment 
as original text; and that no point of 
order shall be considered to have been 
waived by reason of agreement to this 
request. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv-. 
ing the right to object—and I agree with 
my able friend—it has been brought to 
my attention that the Senator from Del- 
aware might desire to object. I wonder, 
therefore, whether my able friend would 
withdraw his unanimous-consent re- 
quest for a moment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc; that 
the bill, as thus amended, be regarded 
for the purpose of further amendment as 
original text; and that no point of order 
shall be considered to have been waived 
by reason of agreement to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 


On page 3, line 21, after the word “con- 
struction”, strike out 833,745,000“ and in- 
sert “$36,246,000”. 

On page 4, line 13, after the word con- 
struction”, strike out 935,074,000“ and in- 
sert ‘$1,010,823,000"; and, in line 19, after 
the word “appropriated”, insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That in connection with 
the rehabilitation of the Snake Creek Em- 
bankment of the Garrison Dam and Reser- 
voir Project, North Dakota, the Corps of Engi- 
neers is authorized to participate with the 
Stae of North Dakota to the extent of one- 
half the cost of widening the present em- 
bankment to provide a four-lane right-of- 
way for U.S. Highway 83 in lieu of the pres- 
ent two-lane highway”. 

On page 5, line 23, after the word “naviga- 
tion”, strike out “$189,000,000" and insert 
“$190,000,000". 

On page 6, line 5, after “(33 U.S.C. 702a, 
702g-1)”, strike out “$83,400,000” and insert 
“$91,480,000”. 

On page 7, line 7, after the word “exceed”, 
strike out “$156,000,000” and insert “$162,- 
000,000". 

On page 10, line 22, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out “$16,000,000” and insert 
821,555,000“; and, in line 23, after the word 
“which”, strike out “$13,058,000” and insert 
“$16,113,000”. 

On page 11, at the beginning of line 16, 
strike out “$172,700,000" an insert 6185, 
005,000“. 

On page 14, line 9, after the word pro- 
gram”, strike out “$15,000,000” and insert 
815,400,000“. 

On page 21, line 2, after the word “area”, 
strike out “$5,035,000” and insert 5,015,000“. 

On page 21, line 23, after the word “Act”, 
strike out “$90,800,000” and insert “$94,- 
935,000”. 

On page 22, line 7, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out 203,000, 000 and in- 
sert 225,000,000“. 

On page 23, line 26, after the word “ve- 
hicles”, strike out “$2,125,000,000” and in- 
sert “$2,142,402,000". 

On page 25, line 10, after the word “air- 
craft”, strike out “$367,733,000" and insert 
869,633,000“. 

On page 27, at the beginning of line 10, 
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strike out “$6,115,000” and insert “$6,100,- 
000” 


On page 28, line 11, after the word “pur- 
chase”, strike out “(not to exceed two hun- 
dred and thirty-two for replacement only)” 
and insert “(not to exceed two hundred and 
seventy-two of which two hundred and 
thirty-two shall be for replacement only)"; 
and, in line 15, after the word “vehicles”, 
strike out “$60,000,000” and insert “$62,150,- 
000”, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, we 
have under consideration this afternoon 
H.R. 11641, a bill making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered 
by the Department of Defense, the Pan- 
ama Canal, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, particularly 
with respect to the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration, the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the power marketing 
activities, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal Study Commission, the Delaware 
River Basin Commission, the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Water Resources Council, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968. 

The amount of the bill as passed by 
the House totaled $4,622,922,000. The 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
made a net increase in the sum adopted 
by the House of $153,142,000. Therefore, 
the total in the bill as reported to the 
Senate is $4,776,064,000. 

The amount of the budget estimates 
considered by the Senate committee for 
fiscal year 1968 was $4,867,813,000. 

The bill as reported to the Senate is 
under the budget estimate by $91,749,000, 
and over the appropriation for fiscal year 
1967 by $465,893,000. 

In view of the large financial require- 
ments for meeting our commitments in 
Vietnam, the committee has deferred the 
initiation of many worthy projects which 
in fact, should be constructed now to 
prevent serious flood losses in many 
parts of the country or to promote and 
strengthen our economy here at home. 
Requirements for storage to meet the 
ever-increasing demands for municipal 
and industrial water supply, navigation, 
flood control, and work to protect and 
preserve our shoreline must be weighed 
against the fiscal requirements of other 
programs. However, the construction of 
works to preserve and protect our pre- 
cious land and water resources cannot 
be postponed long without serious det- 
riment to our domestic economy. 

The President has submitted budget 
requests totaling $124,163,707,004, of 
which $4,867,813,000 was considered in 
this bill. Included in the budget estimate 
of $4,867,813,000 is $2,646,100,000 for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, leaving a 
balance of $2,221,713,000 for water re- 
source development, of which $306,034,- 
000 is for the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration. It is apparent, 
therefore that less than 1.8 percent of 
the budget has been allocated for the 
development and preservation of our 
most important resource—water, includ- 
ing pollution control. At this point I 
would like to state that I agree complete- 
ly with the views of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, as expressed in its 
report, that unless it is possible at an 
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early date to make provision within the 
national budget for funding the most 
essential water resource projects, our 
Nation will be faced with a serious situa- 
tion necessitating a costly and inefficient 
crash program. 

Unfortunately, the committee was 
faced with the very practical problem 
concerning the large budget deficit with 
which this Nation is confronted, and its 
recommendations had to be tempered 
accordingly. 

Mr. President, I am very hopeful that 
consideration of the bill can be con- 
cluded this afternoon so that, as soon as 
possible, we may go to conference with 
the House on the disagreeing amend- 
ments. 

The bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 25 and was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations on 
July 27. The bill was reported to the 
Senate on September 28. 

I believe it is not necessary for me to 
give a lengthy explanation of the bill. 
The report on it is on the desks of the 
Senators, and it very clearly sets forth 
the actions of the committee. 

The Senate has adopted the commit- 
tee amendments en bloe wita the under- 
standing that the bill as thus amended 
shall be considered as original text, so 
that the Senate will have every oppor- 
tunity to work its will on the bill. 

Mr. President, as is customary, the 
Subcommittee on Public Works divided 
itself into three panels for the consider- 
ation of the pending bill. The portion of 
the public works appropriation bill deal- 
ing with the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the power marketing activities of the 
Department of the Interior was handled 
by my good and able friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], who is also chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. The 
portion of the bill covering the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was handled by my 
good friend, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. I 
handled the portion relating to the civil 
functions of the Department of the 
Army, the Panama Canal, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, 
the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin, and 
the Water Resources Council. 

The hearings on this bill started on 
March 14 and continued through Au- 
gust 3. The subcommittee held 38 sessions 
for the purpose of taking testimony, and 
three executive sessions for the purpose 
of marking up the bill. The subcommit- 
tee heard 874 witnesses, which included 
representatives of various organizations 
and local communities, in addition to de- 
partmental representations; 780 of the 
witnesses appeared before the panel 
handling the civil functions of the De- 
partment of the Army and the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion; 79 of the witnesses appeared be- 
fore the panel headed by the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]; 
and the remaining 15 witnesses appeared 
before the panel headed by the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. The 
hearings comprise four volumes which 
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contain 4,568 pages of testimony. A com- 
plete set of the hearings is on each Sena- 
tor’s desk. The hearings constitute the 
basic information upon which the sub- 
committee based its recommendations to 
the full committee. 

Mr. President, I wish to reiterate what 
I have stated on many occasions on the 
floor of the Senate—that we have no 
project in this bill that has not been 
completely justified by the Corps of En- 
gineers. The committee looked closely 
into the benefit-to-cost ratio on each 
project. I am happy to say that all of 
these projects, including the new starts 
that were recommended by the commit- 
tee, as well as those included in the 
House-passed bill, have been thoroughly 
studied. All the projects recommended 
are economically justifiable and within 
the capability of the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. President, with respect to title I, 
before marking up the civil functions 
portion of the bill, we reviewed every 
project which was presented to the sub- 
committee, either budgeted or unbudg- 
eted. We examined into every request 
made to the subcommittee for planning 
or construction funds. After all the re- 
quests had been received, the Engineers 
were called back for the purpose of ob- 
taining their views on the projects pre- 
sented to the committee. The intention 
of this recall was to determine whether 
the Engineers could economically and ef- 
ficiently utilize the additional funds re- 
quested by the local witnesses, and 
whether the Corps of Engineers had the 
capability to undertake the unbudgeted 
new starts requested. 

Mr. President, with respect to title I, 
which concerns the civil functions por- 
tion of the bill, we reviewed, as I have 
just said, every project and studied it 
thoroughly, to insure that each project 
conformed with the regulations that the 
committee adopted years ago. Under no 
conditions have we recommended any 
project that cannot be justified or that 
has not been authorized and that is not 
within the capability of the Corps of En- 
gineers. 

The Senate has before it a complete 
justification for all planning and con- 
struction projects which are included in 
the bill as recommended by the Senate 
committee, as well as for all the projects 
which were recommended by the House. 

The President’s budget contained nine 
new starts on projects, the total esti- 
mated cost of which is $152,223,000, and 
the amount recommended for funding 
in the budget for fiscal year 1968 is 
$7,458,000. The House reduced the budget 
estimate of $3,726,000 on three planning 
items to $750,000, and the budget esti- 
mate on 11 construction items under 
“Construction, general,” from $32,577,- 
000 to $21,123,000. Four reservoir projects 
included in this latter category were new 
budgeted construction starts and the 
funds allowed by the House for those 
four projects were for land acquisition 
only. The House of Representatives also 
provided funds totaling $905,000 for 11 
unbudgeted planning items having a 
total estimated cost of $62,153,000, and 
increased one budgeted planning item 
from $200,000 to $450,000 on a project 
with an estimated total cost of $25,800,- 
000. 
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The subcommittee, as well as the com- 
mittee as a whole, agreed with the House 
action. 

The House added 16 new construction 
starts having a total estimated cost of 
$93,245,000, and the House allowance for 
these projects was $5,843,000. The House 
also included unbudgeted funds for re- 
sumption of planning on one project and 
for resumption of construction on three 
projects, the total estimated cost of 
which is $84,790,000, and the House allow 
ance for both planning and construc- 
tion on these resumptions was $2,730,000. 
The House also added to the bill $6,275,- 
000 for unbudgeted land-acquisition 
items on seven projects having a total 
estimated cost of 8257, 890,000. 

The bill as passed by the House pro- 
vided $935,074,000 for Construction, 
general,” for the Corps of Engineers. 
This amount was $37,918,000 below the 
budget estimate. In order to show such 
a reduction below the budget, the House 
increased the reduction for savings and 
slippage by $39,491,000. 

I wish to pause at this moment to 
state exactly what the House usually 
does with respect to slippages. As a 
rule, the overall amount of slippages 
aggregates about 5 percent of the 
amount appropriated. In this instance 
the budget estimate for slippage was 9 
percent and the House has increased the 
slippages by about 3 percent in addition, 
or a total of 12 percent. It can easily be 
seen that such a procedure has a tend- 
ency to reduce the amount that can be 
allotted to a project. That is why the 
House was able to come before us with 
a bill that was more or less in line with 
the budget estimates. 

That is due, of course, to the fact that 
this additional cut for slippages took 
place. 

Mr. President, what that amounts to, 
if Congress should agree to it, is a cut 
of 12 percent on all of the budgeted items 
included in the bill. This procedure, Mr. 
President, is one with which I have taken 
issue on many occasions—in fact, prac- 
tically every year that I have been han- 
dling these bills, or more than 14 years. 

The sum of all the individual amounts 
recommended by the budget as shown 
in the committee report under construc- 
tion, general, beginning on page 8 and 
continuing through page 21, totals $1,- 
063,017,000. Recognizing that in any 
program of this size there will be un- 
avoidable delays and slippages, the 
budget bureau recommended an appro- 
priation of $972,992,000 to carry out this 

program—an underfinancing by $90,025,- 

000—or about a 9-percent reduction. The 
sum total of the individual items in the 
bill as passed the House amounts to $1,- 
064,590,000, or an increase of $1,573,000 
in the program but a reduction of $36,- 
242,000 in the appropriation to carry out 
the program. This was accomplished by 
increasing the reduction for slippage by 
$39,491,000. The reduction for slippage 
in the House bill amounts to about 12.2 
percent compared to the budget estimate 
of 9 percent for slippage. 

This year, Mr. President, even the 
Corps of Engineers has gone beyond its 
usual practice of providing a slippage of 
about 5 percent, and in some cases 6 
percent. 
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The Senate committee felt that the 
House reduction for slippage was too se- 
vere and has recommended the budget 
figure for slippage. 

Except for one planning item in Cali- 
fornia, the Senate committee has ap- 
proved all of the House increases in plan- 
ning and construction. The committee 
has recommended restoration of House 
cuts in the budget on five construction 
items in the amount of $1,801,000, and 
two planning items in the amount of 
$1,726,000. The committee recommenda- 
tion provides $819,000 for 11 unbudgeted 
planning items. The committee also rec- 
ommended the initiation of construction 
on 25 projects having a future commit- 
ment of $303,603,000. On one of these 
projects the House had recommended 
land acquisition only, while on five 
others the House had approved planning 
funds only. 

As to land acquisition, Mr. President, I 
point out that that is really construction, 
because no construction can be started on 
a program unless ways and means are 
worked out so that the necessary land to 
construct the project is acquired. This is 
a new approach, different from what has 
been used in the past; and I consider 
that it really represents new construc- 
tion starts, although the funds are men- 
tioned in the report as available only to 
acquire land. 

As a matter of fact, every time we put 
money in a bill for construction, one of 
the first expenditures made cn a project 
is for the acquisition of land upon which 
the project will be constructed or, in the 
case of a dam, land that may be inun- 
dated, or land upon which to relocate 
roads, highways, or railroads. 

So, Mr. President, despite the fact that 
the House of Representatives has stated 
that the amount in this bill is for merely 
land acquisition, nevertheless construc- 
tion is involved. 

The increase recommended by the Sen- 
ate committee on these 25 projects was 
$11,258,000. For projects under construc- 
tion, the committee recommended addi- 
tional amounts on 18 projects totaling 
$19,620,000. Similarly, the committee 
recommended increases on six budgeted 
planning items by $705,000. 

Mr. President, considering all of the 
unbudgeted new construction starts and 
all of the unbudgeted planning starts put 
into the bill by the House, in comparison 
with the Senate additions, the difference 
between the total added by each House 
will entail an expenditure of only be- 
tween $4.5 million and $5 million; so the 
difference between the amounts added by 
the House and the Senate is really very 
small, and compares with differences 
that have occurred in previous years. 
Ever since I have been a member of this 
subcommittee, in presenting a bill to the 
Senate, our committee has invariably 
added a number of new projects. I can 
well remember, several years ago, when 
we met a challenge by the executive de- 
partment, during the administration of 
President Eisenhower, when he tried to 
follow a policy of no new starts. 

That, of course, was contrary to the 
policy that had been followed in the 
past; and the Senate committee, as well 
as the House committee, insisted on fol- 
lowing the past procedure by adding new 
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construction starts and new planning 
Starts. We took the position that if we 
suddenly cut out new planning and con- 
struction starts, the important program 
for the development of our water re- 
sources would soon dry up. 

The matter was debated on the floor 
of the Senate, as well as the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and a bill was 
passed wherein, as I recall, we added, 
altogether, around 65 or 68 new construc- 
tion starts, as well as a number of plan- 
ning starts, and the bill was sent to the 
President for his signature. 

President Eisenhower vetoed the bill; 
it was sent back to Congress, and Con- 
gress overrode that veto. From that time 
until now, we have had no trouble, Mr. 
President, in incorporating in a bill a 
reasonable number of new starts in con- 
struction as well as in planning. 

I think it is a good thing. I do not 
know of any expenditures which have 
inured more to the benefit of our Nation 
than these public works programs; and 
I am hopeful that Congress will continue 
to agree with that viewpoint. 

Mr. President, under title II the com- 
mittee considered budget estimates 
amounting to $468,498,000 for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the other power 
activities of the Department of the Inte- 
rior; and recommends an appropriation 
of $462,921,000. This is $18,240,000 more 
than was approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and is $5,577,000 less than 
the budget estimates. 

Of the increase proposed by the com- 
mittee, $5,555,000 is for general inves- 
tigations, and includes an additional $5,- 
250,000 for expanding the atmospheric 
water resources research program. 

For construction and rehabilitation, 
$12,305,000 is recommended for addition 
to the amount approved by the House 
of Representatives. Of this increase, $10,- 
850,000 was budgeted for a transmission 
line from Fort Thompson, S. Dak., to 
Grand Island, Nebr., for which needed 
legislative authorization has now been 
enacted. 

The bill includes two new construction 
starts which were proposed by the De- 
partment of the Interior in its budget 
submission. 

For the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, the committee ap- 
proved an additional $4,135,000 for water 
supply and water pollution control; and 
$22,000,000 for construction grants for 
waste treatment work. 

Mr. President, title III deals with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I shall not 
discuss in detail the Atomic Energy pro- 
posal, but hearings were held, and my 
good friend, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], who is an ex officio 
member of the subcommittee, was pres- 
ent. Our committee followed his recom- 
mendations, and I am sure that the com- 
mittee has provided a sufficient sum for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The committee recommended $2,142,- 
402,000 for the operating expenses of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The com- 
mittee recommendation is $17,402,000 
above the amount allowed by the House; 
$27,498,000 below the budget; and $219,- 
402,000 above the appropriation for 1967. 

For plant and capital equipment, the 
committee recommended $369,633,000, 
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which is $1,900,000 above the amount 
allowed by the House and $106,567,000 
below the budget. 

Mr. President, title IV covers several 
independent agencies. 

For the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the committee recommends $62,150,000, 
the budget estimate, and an increase of 
$2,150,000 over the amount allowed by 
the House. 

The bill provides for the Federal par- 
ticipation in the Delaware River Basin 
Commission. 

The bill also provides $6,100,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Com- 
mission, which is $1,400,000 below the 
budget estimate, and $15,000 below the 
amount allowed by the House. The 
amount recommended by the committee 
is the balance of the available authoriza- 
tion. A bill to increase the authorized ex- 
penditure for this study is pending in the 
House of Representatives. 

As we all know, fairly good progress 
has been made by this Commission. How- 
ever, lately the Commission has found 
that the amount originally authorized 
was insufficient. The amount of the addi- 
tional authorization is about $6.5 million, 
as I recall. The Commission ran short, 
and Congress is considering an addi- 
tional authorization which I hope will 
be enacted sometime soon. 

Mr. President, included in the bill 
again this year are appropriations for the 
Water Resources Council. The commit- 
tee recommends $1,070,000, of which 
$290,000 is for salaries and expenses of 
the Council, and $780,000 is to finance 
the U.S. share of river basin commissions. 

Mr. President, as I indicated in the 
earlier part of my remarks, the Senate 
has had before it the report which deals 
with all of the appropriations recom- 
mended. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I commend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana for the 
superb job he has done for many years 
in handling this bill. 

The Senator from Louisiana has been 
very ably assisted this year as in previ- 
ous years by Kenneth Bousquet, and by 
Edmund King who has so ably served the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

I should like to point out some of the 
benefits these projects have brought to 
my area. I am also quite familiar with 
the benefits that have accrued to other 
areas of the United States. However, 
along the Missouri River for 1,000 miles 
or more we have suffered devastating 
floods year after year. Now, because of 
a series of dams on the Missouri River, 
there is no chance whatever of exper- 
jeneing any major floods in the future. 

Along with this great accomplishment, 
of course, there will be plenty of water 
for irrigation and for navigation down- 
stream. 

Each year the Federal Government is 
collecting very large sums of money for 
electricity generated by these hydro- 
electric dams, to say nothing about the 
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great benefits derived from recreation 
and other related activities. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator two or three questions regard- 
ing some language appearing in the re- 


port. 

I direct the Senator's attention to the 
language appearing on page 7 of the 
committee's report under the heading, 
“Red River of the North.“ 

In the Senator's opinion, would this 
language in any way preclude the Corps 
of Engineers from requesting survey 
funds, if they can be justified, for a sur- 
vey of the Sheyenne River above Bald 
Hill Dam in their budget for the next fis- 
cal year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, certainly not. The 
limitation to which the Senator from 
North Dakota refers applies only to the 
current fiscal year, fiscal 1968. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In the 
Senator’s opinion, would this language 
preclude the Corps of Engineers from 
proceeding with any existing or on-going 
flood control investigations in the Red 
River of the North Basin such as the so- 
called Kindred Dam study? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would not. The 
language in the committee report refers 
only to a new—and I emphasize new— 
study. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. If the 
so-called Kindred Dam has a favorable 
benefit-cost ratio, the Corps of Engineers 
would not be prevented from recom- 
mending its construction, would they? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, certainly not. It 
is my understanding that that project is 
currently under study as a part of the 
Red River of the North investigation. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In in- 
cluding this limitation in our report, the 
committee’s only purpose was to prohibit 
the Corps of Engineers from, in effect, 
starting a new study of a tributary 
stream by increasing the scope of the 
existing Red River of the North Basin 
study with the result that the submis- 
sion of that important report would be 
further delayed, was it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. And, as I said, it applies to this 
river only, and we are hopeful that with 
the money provided, substantial progress 
on this study can be made in fiscal year 
1968. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the comments of 
the Senator because this should 
straighten out any possible misunder- 
standing as to the intent of the language 
in the committee report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In addition to what my good friend, 
the Senator from North Dakota, has said 
about the good that has come from all 
of these great projects we have had con- 
structed in the past 15 years, I could 
stand befor- the Senate and recite proj- 
ect after project and point out the good 
that has come to the area and the Nation 
because of the wisdom, in my opinion, 
that was exhibited by Congress in pro- 
viding the funds for these programs. 

I would have included several other 
worthy projects in the pending bill if it 
were left to me, and in my opinion more 
money could be used to complete many 
of these projects at an accelerated rate. 
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I am confident that it would be very 
beneficial to the country as a whole, and 
would help this Nation to build up its 
economy. 

I wonder what would have happened 
tc our -conomy, especially with respect 
to transportation, had we not insisted, 
for example, on building new locks on 
the Ohio River. The Senator is aware 
that for the past 14 years the committee 
has added projects on tnat great river to 
replace e system of 49 small locks that 
were there with u system of 19 large 
locks, In the past 14 or 15 years, we have 
constructed one large lock to replace the 
two or three small locks, so that 
we could accommodate the large increase 
in the tonnage that is taking advantage 
of the economical water transportation 
provided the area by the Ohio River. 

The Senator knows that in the begin- 
ning many of the railroads in that area 
fought these works. But the railroads 
are now learning that they are making 
more money in carrying finished prod- 
ucts than they would earn by carrying 
the bulk products. 

Not only has this river navigation 
been instrumental in carrying millions of 
tons of raw materials and bulk products, 
but by the creation of these locks along 
the Ohio and Monongahela Rivers, we 
have created large pools of water; and 
the record indicates that around these 
pools over $25 billion has been invested 
by private industry within the past 14 
or 15 years. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Only a 
few years ago, as the Senator will recall, 
this was one of the most controversial 
bills before Congress. It is now one of 
the least controversial, and its great 
contribution to our economy is now gen- 
erally recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have specific figures 
to indicate, for example, that in 1948, 
around the time I became a member of 
the subcommittee, the entire tonnage on 
the Ohio River was 42.8 million tons. 
Today it is 103.2 million tons. These fig- 
ures apply only to the Ohio River. 

I do not wish to burden the Recorp 
with all of the figures I have; but if the 
occasion should arise, I shall be glad, in 
the course of the debate on the bill, to 
indicate the good that has resulted from 
many of the projects that have been 
constructed in the past 15 or 16 years. 
This program has been good for our 
economy, and it has been money well 
spent. 

For example, by harnessing the tribu- 
taries of the great Mississippi River, we 
can hold back the destructive floodwater 
behind these great dams. Not only does 
this prevent flood damage but these res- 
ervoirs provide water for irrigation and 
for the development of electricity, by 
permitting the floodwaters to flow grad- 
ually down the river; so that today, in 
the lower reaches of the Mississippi 
River, beginning at Memphis and going 
down to the mouth, we have a steady 
flow of fresh water at all times, instead 
of having it all in the spring or in the 
autumn, followed by salt water intru- 
sion during the dry summer months. 

The result has been a boon to busi- 
ness, and I am happy to have had a part 
in fostering this program, together with 
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all the other Senators who worked on 
this program as members of the sub- 
committee, in order to provide the funds 
to make all these good projects possible. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate for just a moment. My 
purpose in rising is to pay a deserved 
tribute to the senior Senator from Loui- 
siana, the floor manager of the bill. His 
devotion to duty is characteristically 
high for as he has suggested, the printed 
hearings on the items, most of which 
have come before him, constitute three 
volumes of testimony 6 or 7 inches thick. 

I am particularly grateful for the man- 
ner in which he has passed judgment, 
with his committee, on the projects in 
which I have been interested. Sometimes 
his judgment has not been consonant 
with the position I have urged, as the 
Senator is aware; but in every instance, 
whether he has agreed or disagreed, his 
judgment has been based upon facts. 

I heartily concur that what is in the 

bill is amply and completely justified by 
the testimony that was adduced at the 
hearings. I pay tribute to the Senator as 
one who has performed a high service to 
the people of this country in passing on 
the recommendations for civil public 
works in the manner he has done, once 
again, in handling this measure. 
Mr. ELLENDER. I thank my good 
friend, the Senator from California. As 
he knows—I am sure that many Senators 
in the Chamber will agree—when a bill 
comes before us, it is sort of out of bal- 
ance, in that some areas of the country 
seem to be better taken care of than 
others. The members of the committee 
tried to balance the situation by provid- 
ing worthy projects so that every area of 
the country would benefit. 

I repeat: All projects in this bill—in 
fact, ever since I have been on this com- 
mittee—have borne fruit and have been 
worthy. Often, the Corps of Engineers 
has been criticized because on a certain 
project they have made estimates which 
are out of line sometimes 4, 5, or 6 per- 
cent. I had the committee check into that 
matter, and it was found that for the 51 
projects for which completion funds are 
requested, some of which have been un- 
der construction over a period of 10 years, 
the total of the estimates made by the 
Engineers at the time the first construc- 
tion funds were requested and the pres- 
ent estimate, were off by less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent. 

We sometimes read in popular maga- 
zines a sensational editorial about “pork 
barrel,” and so forth. I believe the Engi- 
neers have done a good job in estimating 
costs. Their estimates, in my opinion, 
have been as accurate as could be ex- 
pected, because all of these estimates 
have to be made far in advance of con- 
struction, as the Senator knows. I am 
surprised that their estimates have been 
as close as one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. 

I wish to include in my congratula- 
tions the very able staff member, Ken 
Bousquet, and the very able staff mem- 
ber for the minority, Ed King, and all 
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those who have worked with the Senator 
in bringing this bill to the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They undoubtedly 
are our right hand and left hand. They 
are excellent workers. Of course, under 
the proper guidance we have given them, 
they are bound to do a good job. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I concur. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
I understand the major items in the bill, 
but I wish to reiterate the same thought 
that the Senator from California has 
just stated. Unless someone has worked 
on this bill, as evidenced by these three 
volumes of testimony, I believe it is im- 
possible for him to understand the al- 
most infinite amount of detail and testi- 
mony and figures involved in the matter. 
I pay tribute to my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from California, for the fine work 
he has done in this matter. 

If it were not for the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana and the staff 
members, Mr. King and Mr. Bousquet, 
who have followed this bill day by day 
and hour by hour, it would not be pos- 
sible. 

There are other difficult bills—one of 
which I am involved in at present—but 
in my opinion the pending bill requires 
more constant attentive energy than any 
other appropriations bill or any other 
bill that is before Congress. 

I would be very remiss if on this occa- 
sion I did not express my plaudits to 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and on behalf of myself and, I am 
sure, on behalf of many other people, 
thank him for the great job he has done 
on this bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to echo the sentiments which 
have been so ably expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. They are well de- 
served by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. ELLENDER, and by the staff. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I join in these 
tributes being paid to the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and the members of 
the staff. 

The Senator from Louisiana has done 
a magnificent piece of work for many 
years in handling this bill, and he has 
had these very able staff members by his 
side helping him. I heartily congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana and his staff. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I appreciate these re- 
marks. They are really unnecessary be- 
cause most of the Senators making the 
compliments are members of the com- 
mittee, such as my friend from Alabama, 
who is responsible for a good part of this 
bill in connection with TVA and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. There is, as 
the Senator knows, a lot of detailed 
work involved in connection with the 
bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, being mem- 
bers of the subcommittee has given us 
the opportunity to see the magnificent 
work which the Senator from Louisiana 
has done and to see the fine help that has 
been given by the staff. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monnate in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to join Senators in complimenting 
the Senator from Louisiana. I am a 
member of the subcommittee, as are 
many Senators in the Chamber. When 
the Senator from Louisiana suggests that 
he receives help from other members of 
the subcommittee, that is true, but he 
does not receive help to the extent he 
probably should, inasmuch as there are 
literally hundreds of items involved in 
the bill. 

I remember 2 years ago we added up 
the number of witnesses who appeared 
and that tabulation showed that 829 wit- 
nesses testified in connection with all 
projects all over the United States. This 
task takes some doing and it also takes 
a man of the broad background of the 
Senator from Louisiana who knows most 
of these problems intimately. It takes a 
man of great experience to handle this 
matter, and a man who is reasonable 
and responsible. This is the job that the 
Senator from Louisiana performs every 
year. Members of the subcommittee are 
very fortunate to have him as their 
chairman. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in its report, No. 
574 on H.R. 11641, has indicated its sup- 
port of nuclear power development for 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
The committee report points out—page 
36—the need for a high degree of inte- 
gration of power facilities in the Pacific 
Northwest, which requires close cooper- 
ative planning by all concerned power 
entities. The committee anticipates ad- 
vance notice of contracts contemplated 
with respect to nuclear power genera- 
tion. 

The Appropriations Committee cer- 
tainly has a direct interest in Bonneville 
Power Administration contracts for nu- 
clear power generation. Development of 
great nuclear power offers great possi- 
bilities for savings of appropriated 
funds, and cost savings for the indus- 
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tries, utilities; public utility districts, 
cooperatives, and municipalities which 
purchase power from Bonneville Power 
Administration. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is already developing a sub- 
stantial nuclear generating capacity, as 
practically all power systems must in 
order to continue toward our goal of 
abundant power and lower and lower 
rates. 

The Federal Government invested 
more than $2 billion in development of 
civilian nuclear power. The investor- 
owned utilities are presently engaged in 
a brazen effort to monopolize nuclear 
power—now that the taxpayers have 
made it profitable. A number of utilities 
are trying to exclude Federal, municipal, 
and cooperative power systems from nu- 
clear generating facilities. The Federal 
yardstick has been growing shorter and 
shorter. Consequently, the overcharge of 
the investor-owned utilities has been 
growing higher and higher. Federal pow- 
er generation now amounts to about 13 
percent of the national total. During the 
fifties it was 13 percent. 

In addition, the preference clause, pro- 
vided by Congress to facilitate energy ac- 
quisition from the Federal Government 
by nonprofit power systems, is becoming 
less and less meaningful. Increasingly, 
Federal power generation is going to pri- 
vate industries and private utilities. 

During the past 3 years Federal agency 
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use of Federal power dropped sharply, 
from 32.2 percent of the total to 17.8 
percent. The percentage purchased by 
cooperative utilities decreased, from 11.9 
to 11.6 percent. The percentage pur- 
chased by State and miscellaneous public 
utilities also decreased from 11.3 to 8.2 
percent. 

Meanwhile, the percentage purchased 
by investor-owned utilities increased by 
more than three-fourths, from 5 percent 
of the total to 8.9 percent. The percent- 
age purchased by private industry in- 
creased by three-eighths, from 18 to 24.7 
percent, The percentage purchased by 
municipals increased by one-third, from 
21.6 to 28.8 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the Recor the 
September 25, 1967, letter to me from 
Chairman Lee White of the Federal 
Power Commission, which includes the 
statistics on distribution of Federal 
power. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL Power COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1967. 
Hon, LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: In answer to your 
letter of September 20, 1967, the following 
tabulations give the figures you request per- 
taining to distribution of Federal power: 


BILLION KILOWATT-HOURS 


Fiscal 1948 Fiscal 1953 Fiscal 1958 Fiscal 1963 Calendar 1966 

Private industry 9.1 13.4 19.4 23.0 36. 0 

neies.. = 2.5 8.6 31.9 41.2 26. 0 

he F 

ilities.. y 5 5 

ee 2 util 1.0 3.3 21 15.3 17.0 

State — other public utilities. - 1.7 5.7 10. 5 14. 4 12.0 

1 31.1 53.6 104.9 128.0 146.0 
PERCENTAGE 

5 —A ss sie 29.3 25.0 18.5 18.0 24,7 

Federal es A 7.8 16.1 30.5 32.2 17.8 

Private u — 27.1 16.1 12. 3 5.0 8.9 

Municipal ates. 27.1 26.0 20.1 21.6 28.8 

Cooperative utifities 3.1 6.1 8.6 11.9 11.6 

State and other public utilities. `$ 5.6 10.7 10.0 11.3 8.2 

poo pole ele O a es a 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


Data for the fiscal years 1948, 1953, 1958, 
and 1963 were taken from the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association Rural Elec- 
tric Fact Books, while the calendar year 1966 
figures were prepared by our staff from re- 
ports to the Federal Power Commission, 

Sincerely, 
Lee C. Wuire, Chairman. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a re- 
cent speech by a Member of the House 
is pertinent to this public works and 
atomic energy appropriation bill and to 
my remarks. Representative JOHN E. 
Moss addressed the East River Electric 
Power Cooperative in Madison, S. Dak., 
on September 13. He develops the point 
that public thermal generation is neces- 
sary to maintain the yardstick of com- 
petition in the electric power industry. 
Most of the hydro sites are gone and, so 
far, TVA is the only Federal entity with 
its own thermal generation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this excellent 
speech by Congressman Moss inserted at 


this point in the Recorp and commend 
it to all who wish to be informed on the 
disturbing increases in monopoly in the 
energy field. 

There being no objection the speech 
was ordered printed as follows: 


SPEECH or Hon. JOHN E. Moss, DEMOCRAT OF 
CALIFORNIA, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE East RIVER ELECTRIC POWER COOPERA- 
TIVE, INC., IN MADISON, S. DAK., SEPTEMBER 
13, 1967 


I am delighted to be here with you today. 
You, as officers and members of the electric 
cooperatives, exercising local initiative and 
self-help in the American tradition, are 
building a better and more abundant life for 
your people here in South Dakota. You are 
lowering the cost and increasing the efficiency 
of the farming business, at a time when 
other forces seem in conspiracy to crush it to 
the wall between increasing costs and lower 
prices. You are making feasible other local 
industry which depends on abundant and 
reasonably priced electric power. And indi- 
rectly you are even helping to solve the 
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urban problems we hear so much about 
nowadays, by making it possible for people 
to remain and prosper in the country instead 
of fleeing to the cities in penniless déspair. 

You perform another public service also to 
the nation at large, over and beyond the 
service you render to your communities and 
your members, You represent and protect the 
interests of the electric consumer, 

Traditionally there have been three prin- 
cipal means to protect his interests. First, 
by the competition of other forms of energy, 
but such competition is now rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete even where the local power com- 
pany doesn't own the gas company too, Sec- - 
ond, by governmental regulation of rates and 
conditions of service, but such regulation has 
seldom been very effective and frequently it 
is pure sham, I'll have more to say about 
this later. And third, by the yardstick of 
public and cooperative power which helps 
measure the reasonableness of the rates and 
services of electric companies by comparison 
with the operations of municipal, PUD and 
rural cooperative electric systems. 

You help provide the yardstick. Since much 
of cooperatives’ electricity is sold to their 
own members they are probably more sensi- 
tive than all other power marketing entities 
to the consumer's interest in obtaining 
reliable electric service at the lowest possible 
cost. 

We need more people today who are sensi- 
tive to the electric consumer’s interest— 
among the informed public, in the adminis- 
tration, yes, and in Congress. 

Of all the electric energy generated in this 
country in 1966, all but 24 percent was pro- 
duced by the investor-owned, profit-making 
companies. State and local bodies produced 
10 percent; cooperatives only 1 percent. The 
Federal Government produced 13 percent. It 
used to produce 15 percent. According to 
1963 data, which is the latest published, less 
than half (45 percent) of this Federal out- 
put was sold to preference customers such 
as municipalities, rural cooperatives, public 
utility districts, States and other public 
agencies. Almost one-third (32 percent) was 
consumed by the Federal Government itself, 
and the balance (23 percent) was sold to 
private industry and investor-owned utili- 
ties. 

Federal power production has been the 
backbone of the yardstick. This is because 
of the economy of size. A little generator 
just can’t produce a kilowatt hour as cheaply 
as a big generator. And generators are get- 
ting very, very big—and very, very expensive. 

Total electric consumption in the United 
States will at least double between now and 
1980. Federal power production, therefore, 
should also double, at least, if we are to 
maintain even the present inadequate yard- 
stick. Unfortunately, the trend is in the 
other direction. 

We must begin to think very seriously 
about public thermal generation if we are 
going to be able to maintain the Federal 
yardstick, Traditionally, Federal power has 
meant hydropower. Even today, TVA is the 
only Federal entity with its own thermal 
generation. However, hydro alone will not 
provide the large increase in Federal power 
and energy required to maintain the present 
minimum Federally-generated proportion of 
all power produced in this country. 

Furthermore, as new hydropower sources 
become scarce, and existing Federal hydro- 
power is more and more reserved for peaking 
operation, it tends to lose its yardstick qual- 
ity. With private steam plants carrying the 
base load, and the coordinated output sold 
at composite rates, which often include a 
private wheeling toll, it becomes difficult or 
impossible to compare Federal and private 
prices. 

At the same time, however, the growing 
importance of hydropower for peaking pur- 
poses will make it feasible to develop many 
marginal hydro sites which previously were 
thought to be uneconomic because of their 
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limited amount of water to produce energy. 
We should therefore urge that all such sites 
be reevaluated for Federal development as 
peaking plants. In many cases, these mar- 
ginal sites can be made very useful for peak- 
ing power by inclusion of pumped storage fa- 
cilities, which make possible the carrying of 
large peak loads with very small stream- 
flow, provided, of course, they are operating 
as part of an adequate base load system. 

Hydropower, therefore, can still have a 
great role in the future of the yardstick. 
However, the yardstick is under heavy at- 
tack. It has been whittled very thin. Unless 
the people learn the facts, and act to pro- 
tect their interest as consumers of electricity, 
public power is not going to increase; it is 
going to disappear. 

The trend began in 1953, when the Hell's 
Canyon dam site was awarded to the Idaho 
Power Company. In recent years, well-fi- 
nanced campaigns of misinformation, and 
the misguided opposition of well-intentioned 
people who are as devoted to conservation as 
I am, knocked out Echo Park Dam in Wyom- 
ing, Marble Canyon Dam and Hualapai Dam 
in Arizona, the Dickey-Lincoln Project in 
Maine, and the greatest of all, the Rampart 
Project in Alaska. 

The power provisions of the Central Ari- 
zona bill, recently passed by the Senate, illus- 
trate who is benefiting and who is suffer- 
ing by the defeat of hydropower. The two 
Colorado River Dams were deleted from the 
bill. One of these alone, Hualapai, with 
pumped storage would have produced 5,000 
megawatts of power. In place of the dams, 
the Senate approved a provision for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to pay $103 million dol- 
lars, in advance, to a group of utilities to 
build a steam plant. In return for this vast 
expenditure of public money the Govern- 
ment will receive the right to use merely 
470 megawatts of power for 50 years, in place 
of the 5,000 megawatt lost capacity of Hual- 
apai Dam. The Federal Government's cost 
of money at present is at least 1.1 percent 
lower than that of private utilities. Thus, 
the Federal prepayment on the steam plant 
will represent a subsidy to its owners of at 
least $1,133,000 a year. Meanwhile, to finance 
the project minus power dams, the Interior 
Department will have to raise the rates it 
charges to preference customers for Hoover 
Dam power by 48 percent, according to infor- 
mation provided by the Department itself. 
So the power consumers will suffer, and the 
utility companies will benefit, from the 
elimination of these hydropower dams. 

Hydropower dams, unlike fossil fuel and 
nuclear power plants, do not pollute the air 
with smoke and radioactivity, or the water 
of our rivers and lakes with heat or radio- 
active wastes, On the contrary, the reservoirs 
provide water for municipal purposes, flood 
control, irrigation, industrial use, and many 
forms of recreation, including boating, swim- 
ming, fishing, etc. Hydropower dams are a 
renewable resource, and frequently are less 
destructive to the natural environment than 
any other form of electric generation. Elimi- 
nating hydropower is not a conservation 
measure. 

Conservation consists of the most effective 
long term use of the resources of nature for 
the benefit of mankind. It involves respect 
for mother earth. It does not imply idolizing 
one value—for instance, the sport of shoot- 
ing rapids in rubber boats—to the exclusion 
of all others. It means reverent use, not non- 
use, of the gifts God has provided to man. 

If we are to have more Federal dams, we 
must take our case to the public. We must 
describe the dangerous alternatives. We must 
explain the true meaning of conservation. 

The campaign against new dams is only 
one part of the war against public power. 

You all know how the Supplemental Fi- 
nancing Bill, which you worked for so long, 
failed. It was gutted by the private power 
lobby, and your own organizations had to 
request the House Rules Committee to kill it. 
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Less than 6 weeks ago, the Secretary of the 
Interior signed the 40 year contract with the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company which 
makes the entire Central Valley Project 
power system an appendage of the company, 
freezes the load growth of existing preference 
customers, excludes the opportunity of other 
preference customers to obtain the benefits 
of low-cost Federal power, and subjects the 
Government and its customers to an intri- 
cate set of restrictions that will almost in- 
evitably insure their permanent domination 
by the Company. 

For 4 years I fought, along with several 
other Members of Congress, to eliminate or 
modify the many unconscionable features of 
the contract, some of which were severely 
criticized by the Federal Power Commission 
and the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Our efforts resulted in vari- 
ous changes which improved the contract 
in some respects for both the Government 
and its preference customers. 

I am sorry to say, however, that the con- 
tract, when it was signed on July 31, was 
still heavily loaded in the company’s favor. 
Secretary Udall has said we will try to help 
the various smaller municipalities of Central 
and Northern California to assure their 
future power needs at economical cost. How- 
ever, I have the gravest misgivings that the 
contract which he signed with the Company, 
over my objection, will make it most difficult, 
if not impossible, for the municipalities to 
develop their own sources for their future 
power needs, and for the Secretary to be of 
much help to them. 

While the private power companies are 
ferociously working to curtail any subsidy to 
you little fellows, the consumer-owned 
cooperatives, they are at the same time ask- 
ing bigger subsidies for themselves. They are 
subsidized already, you know. 

I will speak first of the atomic subsidy. 

It is in the field of atomic power that the 
betrayal of the public power yardstick is most 
tragic. Here is the greatest power source 
known to man, the energy that lights the 
stars. By public effort and at public expense 
it was made available to the world. 

The Federal investment in research and 
development for civilian nuclear power alone 
already exceeds two billion dollars. Surely 
here is a resource more truly belonging to the 
people even than falling water, for the water 
was always available, but atomic energy re- 
mained locked in the nucleus of matter until 
public effort showed us how to release and 
use it. 

If any resource ought to be subject to a 
public preference clause, if not to exclusive 
public use, it is atomic energy. 

There is a preference clause in the Atomic 
Energy Act. It is weak and worthless. It 
states that if the AEC produces electric 
energy, then public bodies and cooperatives 
shall be preference customers. But if the AEC 
produces steam, then the preference does 
not apply, even though the only use of the 
steam is to turn a generator. And if the AEC 
sells atomic fuel, as it has been authorized 
to do since 1964, it must do so under uni- 
form, nondiscriminatory charges. After 1973 
it may no longer lease nuclear fuel for power 
production, but must sell it at a price which 
provides reasonable compensation to the 
Government. 

What could be fairer than this? It is like 
that law of France which prohibited rich and 
poor alike from begging in the streets or 
sleeping under bridges. 

As a result of the present Federal atomic 
policy, nuclear power is becoming a private 
monopoly. 

Last February the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion reported on all central station nuclear 
power reactors in the United States, includ- 
ing those in service, those under construc- 
tion, and those contracted for. By the end 
of 1966, there were thirteen in operation, 
with a total capacity of 1,846 megawatts. The 
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only large one was at the AEC's Hanford 
Plant in Washington State, which has a ca- 
pacity of 786 megawatts. The average ca- 
pacity of the other twelve plants is only 88 
megawatts. Five more stations are scheduled 
for completion this year. Their average ca- 
pacity is 196 megawatts. Thirty-two stations 
have been contracted for completion after 
1967. Their average capacity will be 625 mega- 
watts. The average size of the nuclear gen- 
erating units ordered last year—which is the 
latest figure in the AEC report—was 790 
megawatts. Indeed the smallest plant in the 
list for future completion is 450 megawatts. 

Of course, the economies which result from 
large generators is the reason for the in- 
creasing capacity of new atomic plants. The 
AEC estimates the cost of production from 
a 500 megawatt nuclear plant at 4.4 mills per 
kilowatt hour. TVA has already begun con- 
struction of two nuclear plants, each over 
1100 megawatts, which will produce energy 
at a cost of only 2.37 mills per kilowatt hour. 

4.4 mill nuclear power may or may not be 
competitive with coal, but 2.37 mill energy is 
competitive even with hydropower. But you 
have to be awfully big to afford a 1100 mega- 
watt plant. TVA is paying $122,700,000 for 
two of them—plus costs of the transmission 
plant, contingency allowance, and interest 
during construction, which run the bill up 
to $247,000,000—plus $232,000,000 for a 
twelve-year fuel supply. Significantly, how- 
ever, even the investment in the plant itself, 
on a dollars-per-kilowatt basis, will be less 
than for a comparable coal plant—$116 com- 
pared to $117. 

The prime component in the next 10 or 15 
years will be nuclear energy. I understand 
that nuclear power was specified for 55 per- 
cent of the new generating capacity contract- 
ed for in the United States last year. But 
there are few non-Federal public power agen- 
cies or rural co-ops, that are big enough to 
play in the atomic league. 

Of the 20,003 megawatts of total capacity 
of nuclear power plants under contract for 
completion after 1967, only TVA’s 2,229 mega- 
watts and the Omaha Public Power District 
450 megawatts—the smallest plant on the 
list—will be publicly owned. We almost lost 
TVA during the 50's when we fought to keep 
it from being raided by Dixon-Yates and to 
enable it to build its own steam plants. 

The Hanford plant, the only other large 
publicly owned nuclear power facility in the 
country, was built by the Atomic Energy 
Commission to make plutonium for bombs. 
The Commission considered producing elec- 
tricity at Hanford itself, but the Congress 
would have preferred to waste the steam. 
Only after a bitter fight was this waste pre- 
vented, by legislation permitting a group of 
Washington State public power districts to 
recycle steam from the cooling water through 
their generator to produce 786 megawatts of 
useful power—but then only on condition 
that they offer 50 percent participation to 
the private companies. The private power in- 
terests today are very strong indeed. 

Another example of their strangle-hold is 
shown in the recent deletion of funds for the 
proposed Dickey-Lincoln School Dam in 
Maine. Funds for this first Federal hydroelec- 
tric project in the northeast, the nation’s 
highest cost power area, were amended out 
of this year’s Public Works Appropriation bill 
in the House, with the approving votes of 
the majority of the New England delegation. 
It is most significant that the very threat of 
this project has led to at least five rate re- 
ductions from private power companies in 
Maine. 

A more sinister deletion, however, took 
place in the Committee on Appropriations. 
The Committee stated on page 75 of its 
report: 

“The Bonneville Power Administration 
has been conducting a nuclear plant site 
study in the Pacific Northwest. As the con- 
struction of such plants will not be the re- 
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sponsibility of the Federal Government, the 
Committee expects that hereafter the financ- 
ing of such studies and planning shal be 
left entirely to private industry”. 

This sentence, buried in a 103-page report, 
not only purports to award nuclear power 
in the Northwest to the private companies, 
but would bar the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration even from conducting effective 
comprehensive regional planning. 

The very success of the TVA in develop- 
ing a once poor and backward region has 
made the private power industry vo never 
to permit it to happen again; and so far, 
they have kept their vow. There are no plans 
to repeat even the Hanford 50 percent 
public-50 percent private arrangement. 
Even half a loaf to the public is too much. 

A potential new fuel for making electricity 
is geothermal steam—natural underground 
steam. Certainly steam under the public 
lands of the United States is a public re- 
source, that ought to be developed for pub- 
lic benefit, either by thr Government itself, 
or at least by public and cooperative bodies 
under a preference clause. The Department 
of the Interior proposed a leasing act to this 
Congress for geothermal steam. It contains 
no preference clause. Instead it provides for 
sale of steam leases to the highest bidder— 
again pricing the little fellows out of the 
market. 

Almost sixty years ago, in vetoing a bill to 
give away a hydropower site on the James 
River in Missouri, President Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote as follows: 

“The people of the country are threat- 
ened by a monopoly far more powerful, be- 
cause it is in far closer touch with their do- 
mestic and industrial life, than anything 
known to our experience. 

“To give away, without conditions, this, 
one of the greatest of our resources, would 
be an act of folly. If we are guilty of it, our 
children will be forced to pay an annual 
return upon a capitalization based upon the 
highest prices which ‘the traffic will bear’. 
They will find themselves face to face with 
powerful interests intrenched behind the 
doctrine of ‘vested rights’ and strengthened 
by every defense which money can buy and 
the ingenuity of able corporation lawyers can 
devise. Long before that time they may and 
very probably will have become a consoli- 
dated interest, controlled from the great fi- 
nancial centers, dictating the terms upon 
which the citizen can conduct his business 
or earn his livelihood, and not amenable to 
the wholesome check of local opinion. 

* 


* * * * 


“I esteem it my duty to use every endeavor 
to prevent this growing monopoly, the most 
threatening which has ever appeared, from 
being fastened upon the people of this 
nation”. 

We need another Roosevelt today. 

Already electric power is the nation’s larg- 
‘est industry. Its capital assets are 60 percent 
larger than those of the next largest indus- 

jeum refining. Twelve percent of 
all capital invested in business in this coun- 
try is under the control of the privately- 
owned electric power utilities. And they grasp 
for more at the public expense. 

The State of New York has a fine power 
‘authority, which generates 20 percent of the 
electricity produced in that State, from the 
waters of the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. These rivers are now almost fully de- 
veloped. Logically, to maintain the yardstick, 
and to retain the public share of the market, 
the New York Power Authority, like TVA, 
should begin building nuclear plants. 

This is not what the State Administration 
has proposed. Instead, it proposes to 
power costs down by providing free atomic 
fuel to the private companies. 

Unless an enlightened and outraged public 
demands otherwise, this may be the ultimate 
fate of the yardstick—to be replaced by an 
undisguised subsidy to the private com- 
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panies—a subsidy which will simply transfer 
part of their excessive rates from our light 
bills to our tax bills. 

The proportion of Federally- generated 
power to privately-generated power must be 
maintained at least it its current level. How 
can public power survive the establishment 
of the large regional power pooling combines 
that are coming to be the predominant pat- 
tern of the electric power industry, if public 
generation does not keep pace with industry 
expansion? Either we maintain the balance 
between the private and public sectors of the 
industry, or the electric industry will become 
ever more dominated and controlled by the 
large private monopolies within the next 
decade. 

The second method of protecting the con- 
sumer from abuse by the monopolistic elec- 
tric utilities is through government regula- 
tion of rates and services, There is vast room 
for improvement in this field, both by the 
State Commissions and by the Federal Power 
Commission. However, I believe that despite 
the prior inadequacies of such regulation, we 
should continue to work to improve and 
strengthen the regulatory role of both the 
Federal and State Commissions, and not 
abandon regulation as a tool for protecting 
the interests of the consumer. 

Most of you are familiar with the efforts 
made during the last Congress by the private 
utilities to enact the Holland-Smathers bill 
which would exempt them from FPO juris- 
diction. Most of you are also familiar with 
the efforts of some of the rural electric co- 
operatives to obtain similar legislation, al- 
though for different motives. I warned that 
it would be a great mistake for the cooper- 
atives to sponsor this exemption legislation 
in advance of any ruling by the FPC that 
would be disadvantageous to the co-ops, and 
that blanket exemption of the utilities from 
FPC jurisdiction would destroy hopes for 
rate reduction for consumers through regu- 
lation of electric wholesale rates. The bill 
was on its way to passage when the great 
Northeast Blackout of November 9, 1965, 
occurred. The Blackout graphically demon- 
strated the interstate character of the elec- 
tric industry and the need for more 
regulation, rather than less regulation, and 
effectively killed the Holland-Smathers bill 
in the last Congress. 

But the private power utilities are not 
easily discouraged. The Holland-Smathers 
bill has reappeared in this Congress. It would 
exempt from Federal regulation, including 
Federal accounting and disclosure require- 
ments, any electric company “whose facili- 
ties are all situated in a single State and are 
not used to transmit or receive electric energy 
by direct connection, from or to any other 
State, or by indirect connection, from or to 
any other State except for temporary or 
emergency purposes". 

The Florida Power and Light Company, 
which is one of the principal supporters of 
the present Holland-Smathers bill, is the 
largest utility in the State of Florida, with 
assets of about a billion dollars, It is ninth 
in revenues, among the almost 3,600 electric 
systems in the nation. It claims that the 
“onerous” FPC accounting requirements will 
force it to raise its rates, and that it is al- 
ready adequately regulated by the Florida 
Public Service Commission. 

In 1964, Florida Power and Light Com- 
pany’s rate of return was 12.3 percent, the 
third highest rate of return on invested capi- 
tal of any power company in the country. In 
1965 the Chairman of the Florida regulatory 
commission testified before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee that in his opinion the 
best utility regulation “is little or no regula- 
tion”. In 1966, a newspaper reporter who 
asked the director of the finance department 
of the Florida Commission about Florida 
Power and Light’s rate base was told: 
“Where it is, if it still exists, I don't know”. 
The law of Florida does not provide for any 
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regulation of wholesale rates and service. 
Thus, if the Holland-Smathers bill should 
pass, there would be no one to require Flor- 
ida Power and Light Company to sell elec- 
tricity to a co-op, and perhaps ultimately, no 
more co-ops in Florida. 

Plorida Power and Light is not directly 
connected to any out-of-state utility. It is 
connected to Florida Power Corporation, 
which in turn is connected to the Georgia 
Power Company. The interchange contract 
between Florida Power and Light and the 
Florida Power Corporation is not to be found 
in either the FPC or the Florida Public Sery- 
ice Commission files. It apparently has never 
been put in writing. It remains more secret 
even than Florida Power and Light's rate 
base. 

The new Holland-Smathers bill, although 
apparently motivated to fit the Florida 
Power and Light pattern, can also serve as 
the vehicle for exempting many other pri- 
vate electric utility companies from FPC 
jurisdiction, simply through the device of 
setting up a separate corporation to hold 
title to a substation, or other facility (even 
merely a 10-foot stretch of wire) at the state 
boundary, so that the utility is not con- 
nected “directly” to facilities in the next 
state. 

The present Holland-Smathers bill also 
still contains the provision to confer statu- 
tory exemption from FPC regulation on 
co-ops, That provision is now, in any event, 
unnec because the Federal Power 
Commission recently ruled, in the Dairyland 
case, that it does not have jurisdiction over 
co-ops. It said they were “government in- 
strumentalities”. 

I think that whatever may have been the 
short run gain for co-ops from that decision 
will be far outweighted by the overall im- 
pairment of protection for electric consum- 
ers generally, including cooperatives. 

There are already examples of these bad 
consequences, 

Recently the City of Paris, Kentucky, asked 
the FPC to require the Kentucky Utilities 
Company to wheel power to it which the City 
purchased from the East Kentucky co-op. 
“Sorry”, the Commission ruled last month, 
“co-ops are government instrumentalities, 
and we cannot require a private utility to 
wheel government power”. When the Colo- 
rado-Ute coal plant built with REA financing 
in Hayden, Colorado, was declared illegal by 
the Colorado Supreme Court, the co-ops 
sought to inyoke the protection of the Fed- 
eral Power Act. However, the FPC said, Sor- 
ry, we have no jurisdiction over co-ops”, and 
it rejected the co-ops’ petition. 

There will be many more instances, I fear, 
in which rural electric cooperatives will be 
unable to obtain the benefits of FPC protec- 
tion because of the “governmental instru- 
mentalities no jurisdiction” rule of the 
Dairyland case. This subject needs some more 
re-thinking by all of us. 

Perhaps the remedy may come in the pro- 
posed Power Reliability Act which the FPC 
sent to Congress after the PJM Blackout of 
last June in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Delaware which affected 13 million 
People. 

In my opinion, the FO bill offers a sound 
approach to the problem of reliability and 
adequacy of power planning and power trans- 
mission. However, as I studied the FPC bill 
I found a number of oversights or defects 
which should be corrected. Therefore, on 
August 14, I introduced a revised bill (H.R. 
12322) which would, in my judgment, remedy 
those deficiencies. 

The purpose of this legislation is not mere- 
ly to prevent more cascading power failures. 
It is also designed to assure, in accordance 
with the national policy adopted 32 years 
ago, that there will be an abundant supply 
of electric energy throughout the United 
States, with the maximum possible economy 
and with due regard to the proper utiliza- 
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tion and conservation of natural resources. 
This bill would also clarify the Congression- 
al mandate to the Federal Power Commission 
to consider esthetic and historic values in 
carrying out its regulatory duties concern- 
ing electric power. 

The FPC bill, and to a greater extent my 
bill, views the electric power industry as one 
nationwide public utility, consisting of all 
the local generating and transmission en- 
tities, including the public, private, and 
cooperative segments thereof. Both bills re- 
quire organization of the industry into re- 
gional councils to plan, coordinate, and pro- 
vide the most reliable, efficient, and eco- 
nomic service to all the people of the region, 
regardless of who provides retail distribution 
service, and to exchange and coordinate 
power with neighboring regions. 

Strong interconnection between adequate 
generation is the key to power reliability in 
areas of heavy energy consumption. Every 
one of the 18 cascading power failures start- 
ing with the great Northeast Blackout of 
November 9, 1965, occurred because of in- 
adequate interconnections. The Holland- 
Smathers bill in addition to its many other 
faults, would discourage interconnection, 
and hence decrease reliability. The Electric 
Power Reliability bill would help strengthen 
interconnections and thus increase the reli- 
ability of electric power systems. 

Both the FPC bill and my bill seek to 
achieve these objectives by voluntary co- 
operation of the various managements within 
the regions. Both bills require that the re- 
gional councils be open to membership by 
all segments of the power industry so that 
all plans developed by the regional councils 
will be the product of all the power systems, 
including the public, private, and coopera- 
tive power networks within the same region. 

My bill corrects an oversight in the FPC 
bill to provide for participation, on a volun- 
tary basis, by State regulatory commissions 
as well as the utilities, in regional council 
work. Both bills empower the FPC to compel 
participation in council work by recalcitrant 
generating and transmission entities; how- 
ever, my bill adds an explicit provision re- 
quiring such entities also to share reasonably 
in the council’s expenses, Both bills provide 
that the FPC may review; and, if necessary, 
revise regional council plans; but both pro- 
vide that the plans are to be developed in 
the first instance by the local utilities of the 
region. 

The FPC bill provides that those who act 
pursuant to a regional plan shall be immune 
from suits for damages and injunctive relief 
under the antitrust laws by those who are 
hurt by such actions. I think such grant of 
immunity from suit under the antitrust laws 
would be a dangerous weakening of the pro- 
tections against arbitrary monopoly actions. 
Furthermore, I believe the courts are a better 
forum than the FPC to resolve disputes under 
the antitrust laws. Hence, my bill does not 
authorize the FPC, by its approval of the 
plans of the regional councils, to confer an- 
titrust immunity. 

Both bills contemplate the establishment 
of mandatory reliability criteria by the FPO 
for bulk power supply facilities, which may 
be of nationwide or regional applicability. 
These criteria would be promulgated only 
after consultation with the regional coun- 
cils, and may, in fact, be developed in the 
first instance by the councils. My bill differs 
ın only two words from the FPC bill con- 
cerning reliability standards. I say the Com- 
mission “shall” promulgate regulations set- 
ting forth reliability criteria; and the FPC 
bill says it “may.” Clearly, the criteria must 
be promulgated, and my bill explicitly so 
provides, 

The FPC bill recognizes that the construc- 
tion and operation of extra-high-voltage 
lines, those over 200,000 volts, will involve 
esthetic values. I want to provide increased 
protection to these values. 
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The FPC bill would authorize the FPC to 
appoint advisory coordination review boards, 
but does not explicitly encourage the ap- 
pointment of persons interested in conser- 
vation and esthetics to those advisory boards. 
My bill will do so. 

In addition, my bill expressly prohibits the 
grant of rights-of-way for extra-high-voltage 
power lines in national parks, national mon- 
uments, national battlefields, historic sites, 
and all other areas administered by the Na- 
tional Park Cervice, except three types of 
areas. The excepted areas are national park- 
ways, which are narrow strips hundreds of 
miles long, and two varieties of recreation 
areas which frequently surround existing 
power dams and do not have preservation of 
the natural environment as their primary 
purpose. 

My bill also goes beyond the FPC bill by 
authorizing the administering agency of 
Federal land to veto a proposed EHV power 
line over Federal lands, not only on the 
ground that it would endanger aesthetic or 
historic values but also if it would endanger 
identified species of flora or fauna. I have 
also added a provision to clarify that the 
Electric Power Reliability Act will not super- 
sede the Wilderness Act in any way. 

Both the FPC bill and my bill require re- 
view by the FPC before extra-high-voltage 
transmission lines may be built. One reason 
is to provide a forum for reviewing the 
aesthetic consequences of proposals such as 
Potomac Edison’s plan to run an EHV line 
near Antietam battlefield in Maryland. The 
other reason is technological. The FPC will 
have an opportunity to determine whether 
the EHV line is adequate to do the job for 
which it is intended, whether it will increase 
the reliability of service at both its terminal, 
as it should, or increase the chances of cas- 
cading failures, as it should not. 

My bill goes another step beyond the FPC 
bill, and makes extra-high-voltage lines true 
public utilities, giving to every electric en- 
tity the right to increase the capacity of 
such lines, by whomever owned, at its own 
expense and subject to FPC regulation and 
technological review, and to participate in 
joint use of such lines. This addition to the 
bill is important, both esthetically and eco- 
nomically, because it will reduce the need 
for unsightly and costly paralleling facilities. 
It recognizes the fact, which is far too fre- 
quently overlooked, that transmissions lines 
are part of this Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem. 

I have revised greatly the FPC bill’s pro- 
vision for granting rights-of-way across Fed- 
eral lands for EHV lines. Under my bill 
rights-of-way over Federal land may be 
granted for a limited term, not in excess of 
50 years; or for an unlimited duration. How- 
ever, if the right-of-way is granted for an 
unlimited duration, then the FPC will have 
continuing jurisdiction at intervals of not 
less than 10 years to add to or change the 
conditions of the right-of-way grants. 

The FPC bill makes no provision for pay- 
ment to the United States for use of its land. 
Mine does. 

The FPC bill completely overlooks Indian 
rights in Indian reservations. The Indians, 
rather than the Government, are the true 
owners of the reservations, many of which 
were set up by solemn treaty guaranteeing 
that no one would ever be permitted to re- 
side or cross over them without the Indian’s 
consent. My bill requires Indian consent be- 
fore any EHV right-of-way can be granted 
through an Indian reservation, and, when 
consent is given, it requires the utility to pay 
the Indians for the use of their lands. 

My bill, as does the FPC bill, authorizes 
the FPC, on its own motion, to compel inter- 
connections between power systems—again 
giving priority to efficient public service for 
the consumers of a region. My bill, however, 
goes further, requiring each entity, public or 
private, to wheel power for other entities to 
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the extent of excess capacity in its lines. For 
this service, it would, of course, be entitled to 
fair compensation. 

I have added provisions to the FPC bill at 
several places to insure that the public re- 
ceives notice of what is proposed and has 
access to information on file. Thus, when a 
statement of organization of a regional coun- 
cil, or a regional plan, is filed, my bill re- 
quires the FPC to give notice of the filing 
in the Federal Register, whereas the FPC 
bill requires such notice only in case of an 
EHV transmission line proposal. Further- 
more, under my bill, all filings which are per- 
mitted or required to be made will be avail- 
able for public inspection, including coordi- 
nation contracts, such as for joint owner- 
ship or operation of generators and transmis- 
sion lines. 

I have also included a new section in my 
bill directing the Federal Power Commission 
to survey existing and planned extra-high- 
voltage testing laboratories in the United 
States and to report to Congress within 1 
year whether any action is needed to provide 
more laboratories and to make them avail- 
able to all persons desiring to test their EHV 
facilities. At the present time there are 
only two laboratories in this country, in 
contrast to 20 abroad, able to test extra-high- 
voltage equipment under operating condi- 
tions. Both American laboratories are main- 
tained by individual manufacturers for their 
own use. I need not stress the hazard that 
inadequately tested equipment presents to 
reliable service. 

I cannot predict when this bill will be en- 
acted. A few more blackouts may hasten its 
enactment. But of this I am sure—that the 
national need for maximum reliability of 
electric service will inevitably demand the 
enactment of this bill, or similar legislation. 

In the meantime, as consumers who want 
low cost power, you must work together to 
make sure that the economies of large-scale 
generation and transmission will be passed 
on to the consumer instead of into the sal- 
aries of company officials and the dividends 
of company stockholders. You must work to 
strengthen the governmental tools for pro- 
tecting the consumer's interest. This includes 
both improved regulation of the monopolistic 
utilities, and the maintenance and strength- 
ening of the yardstick of competition result- 
ing from the availability of low cost public 
power. You must participate in all the bene- 
fits of pooling, and not permit the public and 
cooperative sectors of the electric industry to 
be smothered by private power domination of 
the benefits of large-scale generation and 
transmission. 

The East River Electric Power Cooperative 
has been one of the great leaders in the con- 
tinuing battle to protect the consumer, With 
the Basin Electric Power Cooperative, which 
shares your capable president Arthur Jones, 
East River has been in the forefront of the’ 
fight to develop the upper Missouri River 
Basin. 

I applaud your pioneering efforts to utilize 
the great lignite resources of North Dakota 
for the maximum benefit of the people of 
this area. In your efforts to assure your future 
power supply, you have steadfastly endeay- 
ored to develop regional power coordination 
for maximum efficiency and economy. Your 
work to intertie the lignite fields of North 
Dakota with the power systems of Nebraska 
and Kansas will undoubtedly result in in- 
creased regional advantages that will greatly 
benefit your members, the region, and the 
nation too. 

I share your disappointments over the way 
the Rural Electrification Administration han- 
dled the Minnkota loan, and the demise of 
the Supplemental Financing Bill in this Con- 
gress. I am confident, however, that you will 
maintain your alertness to the opportunities 
and the dangers that lie ahead for the con- 
sumer of electric power as the industry con- 
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tinues its massive expansion in the next 
decade. 

I pledge to you that I shall continue to 
work with you in your efforts to provide con- 
sumers all the electricity they desire, at the 
lowest possible cost, and with the maximum 
possible reliability of service. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I rise to 
commend the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, particularly the chairman and 
members of the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee, for the outstanding job they have 
done on what is a very tough bill, 

There are so many meritorious and 
necessary projects throughout the Na- 
tion that deciding which ones should be 
included this year and which deferred is 
like trying to decide which of your own 
children should be helped first. 

The committee shouldered a particu- 
larly heavy burden at this time when our 
Government is faced with rising expendi- 
tures, huge deficits, and calls for tax in- 
creases. 

The bill before us represents America’s 
annual installment on needed river, har- 
bor, flood control, water supply, irriga- 
tion, power, and beach erosion projects. 
It represents economic investment so es- 
sential to America’s future growth. 

Every project authorized for construc- 
tion has met the test of providing more 
than $1 of benefits for every dollar of 
annual cost. In most cases, States or local 
interests must furnish cash or land or 
maintenance or make some other con- 
tribution to the cost. 

Construction projects have been sub- 
jected to an intricate, time-consuming 
procedure including congressional review 
in authorizing legislation and in the ap- 
propriation review process. 

These projects create jobs for Ameri- 
cans. They preserve, conserve, or develop 
our natural resources and so are vital to 
the economic development of our Nation. 
They are also vital to the saving of lives 
and property in America. Like so many 
essential functions, public works projects 
are not often glamorous. But they are 
tremendously important to the economic, 
and in many cases to the physical, well- 
being of the American people. 

Every year, some Americans lose their 
lives, some have their homes ruined or 
destroyed, and some their businesses in- 
jured or wiped out by rampaging flood- 
waters. Year by year, ships get larger and 

maritime trade increases, requiring big- 
ger, deeper harbors and rivers to accom- 
modate them. Annually the demand for 
water supplies and power rises as our 

population grows. More Americans mean 
more food must be produced, and irriga- 
tion works such as included in this bill 
are needed to make land arable. With 
growing affluence and growing leisure, 
Americans are flocking to the Nation’s 
shorelines, where beaches must be pro- 
tected against erosion, lest valuable acre- 
age be lost to sea. 

It is highly regrettable that America 
has not made greater progress in har- 
nessing its water resources, improving its 
harbors, controlling flood waters, and 
conserving its shorelines. And it is a 
shame that circumstances prevent push- 
ing ahead faster this year. 

I want to express special appreciation 
for the committee’s action in including 
$200,000 to build a harbor of refuge at 
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Honokahau, Hawaii, for the Kailua- 
Kona area. Many boatowners and opera- 
tors earn their livelihood by hiring out to 
sport fishermen. Many others in the com- 
munity also earn their livelihood by serv- 
ing sport fishermen and their families 
who come to Kona, one of the finest 
deep-sea fishing areas in the world. 

But skippers live in constant fear their 
boats, representing heavy investments, 
will be damaged or destroyed in the exist- 
ing unprotected harbor. A few weeks ago, 
a sudden surge snapped the mooring line 
of one boat, and it was smashed beyond 
salvage on a nearby reef, a total loss esti- 
mated at $20,000. Many times when 
storms hit Kona, captains and their 
crews have to take their boats to sea to 
ride out the storm or try to find refuge 
in the nearest harbor 40 miles away. 

So the proposed Honokahau Harbor is 
urgently needed. It has a benefit-cost 
ratio of 2.3 to 1. The President did not 
request funds for Honokahau, nor did the 
House of Representatives include such 
funds in H.R. 11641. Nevertheless, I hope 
the Senate conferees will insist upon 
funds for this needed project. 

I also want to express appreciation to 
the committee for including precon- 
struction planning funds for needed 
small-boat harbors at Heeia-Kea, Oahu, 
and Reeds Bay, on the Island of Hawaii. 
Both of these are needed to serve rapidly 
growing areas. Heeia-Kea, for which 
$34,000 were recommended, has a 
benefit-cost ratio of 5.5 to 1. Reeds Bay, 
for which $35,000 were recommended, 
has a benefit-cost ratio of 2.2 to 1. Thus, 
both are well justified. 

Mr. President, before I conclude, I 
would like to refer to one project vital 
to Hawaii which was deferred beyond the 
1968 fiscal year. I refer to the authorized 
project for erosion control at Waikiki 
Beach. 

This project has the extraordinarily 
high benefit-cost ratio of 15.9 to 1, one 
of the highest ratios for any project of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

The need for the project is based pri- 
marily on economics, not on personal 
pleasure or convenience of sunbathers 
and surfers as some people might wrong- 
ly assume. The industry involved is 
tourism, Hawaii’s biggest source of pri- 
vate income next to agriculture. It is the 
fastest growing industry in the Islands 
and it has the greatest growth potential 
of any industry in the foreseeable future. 

Waikiki is the physical heart of 
Hawaii’s tourism. Of the 16,000 hotel 
rooms throughout the State, 11,000 are 
located in Waikiki. Economists estimate 
one hotel room generates about 1.5 jobs 
in directly associated employment. It 
generates even more jobs in indirectly 
associated employment. 

Estimates show the Waikiki hotels 
generate about 15 percent of Hawaii’s 
total civilian labor force of approximate- 
ly 280,000. Counting dependents, more 
than 59,000 persons—almost 10 percent 
of our civilian resident population—are 
supported through tourism in Waikiki’s 
existing hotel facilities. 

This year, Hawaii may be host to near- 
ly 1 million visitors, a record number. 
Most of them will stay at least part of 
their time at Waikiki Beach. By 1975, we 
may have 3 million visitors. Waikiki is 
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expanding its facilities to house and 
serve these rapidly growing numbers of 
tourists. New hotel construction is pro- 
viding jobs for construction workers, not 
counted in the employment figures I 
have cited. 

Unless Waikiki Beach retains its at- 
tractiveness to visitors, Hawaii's econ- 
omy, with its heavy reliance on tourism, 
will suffer and jobs for thousands of 
workers in Hawaii will be in jeopardy. 

The State of Hawaii strongly supports 
work on the Waikiki Beach erosion con- 
trol project. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been appropriated by the 
State legislature for work on the Kuhio 
beach segment of the project. The State 
is moving ahead on this segment. 

In April this year, the Hawaii State 
Senate approved a resolution urging ap- 
propriation of preconstruction planning 
funds for the Waikiki Beach project. 
This involves an estimated $82,000 to 
complete advance engineering. 

The Hawaii Senate resolution refers 
to a new factor which has entered the 
picture since Congress authorized the 
Waikiki Beach erosion control project in 
1965. Waikiki Beach has become very 
important as a recreation center for mil- 
itary personnel on rest and recupera- 
tion leave from Vietnam. An estimated 
75,000 military personnel are expected 
to spend rest and recuperation leave in 
Hawaii each year. 

In addition, 25,000 wives and other 
family members are expected to journey 
to Hawaii at their own expense to visit 
those on rest and recuperation. Almost 
all stay in or near Waikiki and use the 
beach facilities, primarily in the Fort 
DeRussy area. 

The chairman of the Army Advisory 
Committee of Hawaii, Mr. Hung Wai 
Ching, in a letter dated July 24, wrote 
that Waikiki continues to be the most 
popular area for servicemen on rest and 
recuperation leave from Vietnam. He 
explained: 

The limited space on the beach, which is 
packed so tightly with people that it is even 
difficult to walk about, denies these men the 
real potential for recreational purposes, 


Congress has just recognized the need 
to improve facilities at Fort DeRussy by 
approving the military construction au- 
thorization bill with $7,132,000 for the 
Army to build troop billets and support 
facilities there. The beach serving Fort 
DeRussy should also be improved. 

With the influx of military personnel 
using the beach area and with sharply 
rising numbers of tourists in Waikiki, it 
is imperative that work proceed as fast as 
possible toward widening, improving, and 
protecting Waikiki Beach. 

I can understand the committee's de- 
ferral of funds for Waikiki Beach as the 
President did not request the funds for 
the 1968 fiscal year. 

I urge the President to include funds 
for Waikiki erosion control in his 1969 
budget requests. 

This is not a frivolous project, but a 
very necessary one. It will return at least 
$15.90 in benefits for every dollar of cost. 
So it is good economics as well as good 
conservation. 

In conclusion, again I want to express 
particular appreciation to the chairman 
of the Public Works Subcommittee [Mr. 
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ELLENDER] and to the ranking minority 
member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee [Mr. Youne] for their under- 
standing and support of projects needed 
for Hawaii. 


FOR RELIEF OF UNDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, an or- 
ganization knowr as Midwest Farmers 
in a Hungry World will meet at Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa, on October 
19, 1967. 

I have received from the chairman of 
the Midwest Farmers in the Hungry 
World organization a letter in which I 
was asked certain questions. The ques- 
tions, in substance, are: Will the United 
States expand, lessen, or maintain at its 
present level the food relief that it is 
sending to undeveloped countries in the 
world? 

Mr. President, I shall read my answer 
to that letter: 

I received your letter of September 25 
and the questionnaire attached to it. 

My own opinion is that within the reason- 
ably foreseeable future, the Congress will 
not expand the shipment of food relief to 
the undeveloped countries of the world. 
Expressions have been made repeatedly in 
the Foreign Relations Committee while 
considering the Foreign Aid Bill that in 
face of the financial stringency resulting 
from unjustified spending practices and the 
Vietnam War, the practical emptiness of 
our surplus food bins, and because the re- 
cipient nations of our food relief have not 
made reasonable progress in increasing their 
own food production, the Congress will be 
reluctant to increase the moneys expended 
for the food relief program. It is my opinion 
that if a change is to be made it will be to 
give less rather than more for food relief. 

India is especially pointed out as seem- 
ingly feeling that it can remain substantially 
indifferent to its failure to produce adequate 
food because of its conviction that the 
United States will continue its generous 
help. The argument is made that by the 
course we are following we are not in truth 
helping but hindering the solution of the 
problem. 

Some day these recipient countries must 
make substantial progress in producing their 
own food and reducing their enormous popu- 
lation growth. So long as they keep getting 
food from us as a gift, an inducement exists 
for them to be neglectful and unmindful of 
the discipline that normally comes to hu- 
man beings through the compelling force 
of need. 


Necessity is a powerful teacher. There 
is no stronger doctrine than that which 
comes from necessity. 

I continue to read from the letter: 
The United States will want to help the 
hungry but in the genuine meaning of the 
term “help.” If we in truth are not helping 
but merely postponing the arrival of the 
crucial time when these countries must by 
their self-help aid in the solving of the 
problem, the views will be to modify our 
program so as to compel these nations to 
become conscious of their own responsibility. 


Mr. President, I believe that the na- 
tions of the world have reached the judg- 
ment that they need not give concern to 
solving their own problems because they 
are convinced that, regardless of what 
they do, the United States will help 
them. 

The United States is sympathetic in 
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wanting to help hungry people around 
the world, but while we approach the 
problem of want in that light, it would 
be imprudent and inhumane to induce 
those countries to abandon any idea of 
helping themselves. 

Past experience has demonstrated that 
no nation in the history of the world has 
been as desirous of helping the needy 
and those in want as the United States 
has demonstrated. 

I repeat what I stated: 

If we in truth are not helping but merely 
postponing the arrival of the crucial time 
when these countries must by their self-help 
aid in the solving of the problem, the views 
will be to modify our program so as to com- 
pel these nations to become conscious of 
their own responsibility. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that Mr. 
FvuQua, of Florida, had been appointed 
as an additional manager on the part 
of the House at the conference on the 
bill (H.R. 8718) to increase the annual 
Federal payment to the District of Co- 
lumbia and to provide a method for com- 
puting the annual borrowing authority 
for the general fund of the District of 
Columbia. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 


ing votes of the two Houses on the 


amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 678) to provide for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Upper and Lower Chehalis 
Tribes of Indians in Claims Commission 
docket numbered 237, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11456) making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. BOLAND, Mr. MCFALL, Mr. YATES, Mr. 
Manon, Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Jonas, and 
Mr. Bow were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12474) 
making appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Eyms of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. 
Giammo, Mr. MARSH, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
Manon, Mr. Jonas, Mr. MInsHALL, Mr. 
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Wyman, Mr. Tatcort, and Mr. Bow were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 985) for the relief of 
Warren F. Coleman, Jr. 


SLOW BUSINESS PACE ARGUES 
AGAINST TAX INCREASE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
survey of the Nation's purchasing agents 
just conducted discloses some interesting 
intelligence on whether or not we should 
pass a tax increase now. 

First, they express serious disappoint- 
ment about the performance of the 
economy for the past 3 months, and gen- 
erally agree that it fell below their ex- 
pectations. Second, they do not see the 
economy picking up in the next 3 months 
or so. Third, the express optimism about 
the economic outlook for next year. 

To me, Mr. President this suggests a 
strong expectation that the economy 
probably will not need to have a tax in- 
crease to stem a too exuberant growth in 
the coming year or so. I say this because 
the best basis for economic policy is the 
hard, verifiable facts of the economy at 
the moment as we can see them, weigh 
them, measure them. And these the pur- 
chasing agents find disappointing. 

In other words the economy has not 
been too booming, it has been too slug- 
gish. This we know. It is not predicted, 
guessed at, estimated. It is certain, estab- 
lished, history. 

Second, the short-term outlook is by far 
the easiest to predict, and the Nation’s 
purchasing agents are in a strategic po- 
sition to predict it. Their prediction for 
the short term is for more of the same— 
more sluggishness, hardly the basis for 
an economy depressing tax increase. 

But how about the long-term outlook? 
How about next year? After all that is 
precisely the period for which the tax 
increase is to be effective. The purchasing 
agents are optimistic about the economy's 
performance in 1968. 

First, Mr. President, we should be 
aware of feebleness of long-term predic- 
tions. Here is where all men are fallible, 
Whether they are purchasing agents, 
trained economists, or U.S. Senators, we 
just do not know. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research recently made a 
study of economic forecasting and found 
that short-range forecasting was reason- 
ably reliable, but that long-range fore- 
casting was anything but. ; 

But let us assume that the purchasing 
agents are right, and that 1968 will be a 
good economic year. Does this suggest 
that the economy needs a tax hike to 
slow it down? 

After all, what is wrong with economic 
growth? Perhaps we will get the unem- 
ployment rate down below 314 percent. 
What would be wrong with that? 

Good economic conditions, a healthy 
increase in demand would have to go a 
long way from the present to begin to 
put real inflationary demand pressure on 
this economy of ours. 
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We have the available manpower— 
with factory workers—working close to 
the shortest hours in 6 years. We have 
ample factory facilities with our vast 
manufacturing facilities producing at 
less than 85 percent capacity far below 
the optimum rate at which costs are low- 
est and profits best. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from yesterday’s 
Washington Post headlined “Business 
Pace Disappointing” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURCHASING AGENTS SURVEY: “BUSINESS PACE 
DISAPPOINTING” 

A survey of the Nation’s purchasing agents 
has revealed widespread disappointment with 
the general level of business during the third 
quarter. 

The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents reported yesterday that 43 per cent 
of the purchasing executives surveyed said 
that third quarter business fell below their 
expectations, while only 12 per cent said 
business was better than they thought it 
would be. 

For the future, the purchasers said they 
foresee no dramatic surges in business indi- 
cators that ordinarily reflect expansion of 
the economy, but they expressed “strong 
concern” about inflation of commodity prices. 

The degree of disappointment with the 
third quarter results can best be appraised, 
the Association said, by comparing responses 
with those of recent years. Last year 21 per 
cent said the third quarter exceeded ex- 
pectations and 17 per cent said it fell below 
them. In 1965, the figures were 26 per cent 
and 10 percent, and in 1964 they were 30 per 
cent and 6 per cent. 

Although 35 per cent said they were opti- 
mistic” about business for the next 12 
months, compared with only 27 per cent a 
year ago, the purchasers give few specifics 
to support their feeling. 

Higher new orders and production were 
reported by 42 per cent for September, but 
this was regarded as normal for the season. 
Inventory liquidation remained unchanged, 
with 1 per cent fewer purchasers reporting 
lower stocks for their companies during Sep- 
tember, as compared with August, and 15 
per cent noting higher inventories. 

Buyers of production materials reported 
that they had shortened their forward com- 
mitments, indicating, possible concern over 
labor negotiations. The level of orders for 
new capital equipment and plant construc- 
tion was reported to be following the “drift- 
ing” trend that has prevailed since the mid- 
1966 peak and the Association said purchasers 
showed “concern about utilizing capacity 
now coming on stream.” 

The survey found that 62 per cent of the 
purchasers paid higher prices for commodities 
during September than during August. This 
was the second highest surge in the last 11 
years, topped only by that at the inflationary 
peak of last year. 

Just four months ago, the Association said, 
only 15 per cent reported a month-to-month 
increase in commodity prices. 


SENATE'S FAILURE TO RATIFY HU- 
MAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 
MAKES U.S. RATIFICATION OF 
U.N. CHARTER AN EMPTY GES- 
TURE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
stinging indictment Lord Byron delivered 
upon Wellington has contemporary rele- 
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vance to the Senate’s inaction on the 
human rights conventions: 


Never had mortal man such opportunity, 
except Napoleon, or abused it more. 


This Senate has balked time and again 
on one of the most crucial questions of 
this century—the inherent rights and 
dignity of man. 

The Senate, almost as if to expiate 
this body’s guilt over our predecessor’s 
failure to vitalize the League of Nations, 
overwhelmingly ratified the United Na- 
tions Charter in 1945. By ratifying the 
U.N. Charter, the Senate pledged the 
United States to uphold “the dignity and 
worth of the human person.” 

But since that pledge was made, the 
Senate has continuously reneged, re- 
neged on our pledge to the people of the 
United States, and reneged on our prom- 
ise to all mankind. We have failed to 
ratify a single human rights convention, 
signed by U.S. Ambassadors and sup- 
ported by U.S. Presidents. 

The Senate’s failure to support these 
legal instruments whose aims are iden- 
tical with our own national goals has 
been the cause of both national shame 
and international disillusionment. 

All Americans have these rights and 
we are grateful for them. There is noth- 
ing alien or un-American about guar- 
anteeing the right to live, the right to 
be free from forced labor or slavery, or 
the right of women to participate freely 
in political life. 

The Senate has embarrassed the 
United States. The Senate has hurt the 
credibility of our Nation. This body’s re- 
luctance to ratify conventions establish- 
ing minimal standards of human dignity 
puts the United States in the comparable 
position of a Silas Marner sermon on 
“Personal Generosity’ or Marie An- 
tionette lecturing on “The Evils of Opu- 
lence.” 


We have said to the young nations—- 


60 in the past 25 years you ratify, you 
participate, you observe. As for me, I am 
content to give lipservice.” 

Let the Senate restore the interna- 
tional credibility of the United States. 
Let the Senate fulfill the pledge made by 
an earlier Senate to the United Nations 
by ratifying the Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Freedom of Association, Genocide, 
Political Rights of Women, and Slavery. 


L. B. J. DESERVES CREDIT FOR 
SUSPENDING PUBLIC WORKS 
SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson deserves solid credit for 
putting a freeze on new spending com- 
mitments for public works projects. 

For months, leading Members of Con- 
gress have pleaded with the administra- 
tion to reduce spending. The President is 
now doing exactly that. And he is making 
the reductions precisely where he should 
be making them, without penalizing pub- 
lic welfare programs or the national se- 
curity. Criticism of the President’s action 
by Members of Congress is grossly in- 
consistent. 

News that the Pentagon is deferring 
contract awards on some $350 million in 
military construction projects and an un- 
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specified amount in civil construction 
followed by Budget Director Schultze's 
statement that the freeze has been made 
effective throughout the Government, 
were, indeed, encouraging developments. 

This spending freeze imposed by the 
administration should not be designed 
to put pressure on Congress to approve 
the President’s tax surcharge proposal. 
It should indicate a more sensible ap- 
proach to our current economic prob- 
lems. The spending suspension can be 
maintained as long as the administration 
is concerned with the threat of inflation 
and high interest rates in lieu of a tax 
increase. 

Cutting back on public works and 
other low priority expenditures makes 
much more economic sense than raising 
taxes. I have stressed the opinion many 
times that the tax increase would have 
a repressive effect on the economy with- 
out putting an effective lid on inflation. 

Elimination of low priority expendi- 
tures is far less risky to our economic 
growth in the event that pressures from 
excess demand do not materialize. 

The speed with which the President 
acted demonstrates how promptly the 
administration can act on spending re- 
ductions. It can act just as quickly to 
restore spending when the economic 
conditions warrant it. Speed is the at- 
tribute of the spending-cut route that 
makes it far superior to the tax-increase 
route. 

The tax surcharge vas proposed by the 
President 1 year ago. It was proposed in 
January. Congress still has not acted on 
it, and chances of its taking action at 
all this year appear extremely dim. Fur- 
thermore, when and if a tax surcharge is 
imposed, it will have a 2-year life. There 
would be little chance of rescinding it 
sooner if economic conditions should 
warrant it. A spending freeze can be re- 
scinded instantly. 

What a contrast with the speed with 
which the President can suspend and re- 
store spending. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11641) making ap- 
propriations for certain civil functions 
administered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and the Water Re- 
sources Council, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. 

WHY PROXMIRE WILL VOTE AGAINST THE PUBLIC 
WORKS BILL 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
want to say, as the Senate begins con- 
sideration of the public works appro- 
priation bill, it is a bill which I consider 
a travesty of rational economic manage- 
ment and economy in Government. 

With the prospect of a huge Federal 
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deficit—possibly of the magnitude of $29 
billion—and a proposal by the President 
for a tax increase, it is high time that 
the Congress faced up to its responsibili- 
ties in budgetary control. I am well aware 
that many of these projects are politi- 
cally important to Members of Congress, 
but, more important, this year should be 
the achievement of sufficient budgetary 
cuts to avoid a tax increase. And no area 
invites cuts as much as public works. 

The fact is that, even if the Federal 
Government were not pressed for funds, 
many of these programs should be post- 
poned, if not eliminated. I have been 
calling the attention of the Senate each 
day to the unanimous testimony received 
by the Joint Economic Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Economy in Government 
to the effect that the Government’s pres- 
ent evaluation of public works projects 
has led to gross overinvestment in this 
area. 

In testimony which I found to be quite 
startling, three economic experts told the 
subcommittee that virtually the entire 
economics profession agree—an unusual 
situation in itself—that the administra- 
tion is grossly misallocating resources by 
underpricing capital. This unfortunate 
situation has developed because the Gov- 
ernment computes the cost of most pub- 
lic works at much too low a rate of in- 
terest. At the present time, the rate used 
is about 3% percent—the rate today is 
about 3½ percent—calculated on the 
basis of the average coupon rate on out- 
standing long-term Government bonds. 
All of the economists told the subcom- 
mittee that this method made no sense 
in economic terms, since the rate used 
was recording past history. 

The economists all agreed that a bet- 
ter economic allocation of resources 
would be achieved if the Government 
used the private “opportunity cost” of 
capital in making investment decisions. 
On this basis they judged that the rate 
applied should be at least 10 percent and 
perhaps 15 percent. In other words, these 
economic experts told the subcommittee 
that the Federal Government was wast- 
ing resources by taking funds from the 
private sector which would be expected 
to yield a much higher return. 

If we applied the private “opportunity 
cost” of capital—a 10- to 15-percent 
rate—to the investments proposed in this 
bill, most of it would not survive this 
market test. This contention has been 
substantiated by figures I have just re- 
ceived from the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Programs at the Department of the 
Interior. At my request, his staff calcu- 
lated the benefit-cost ratios at an “op- 
portunity cost” rate of 10 percent for 
reclamation projects on which construc- 
tion was initiated in fiscal year 1966 or 
1967. 

I have a table showing the resulting 
benefit-cost ratios and the ratios at 3% 
percent, and I also have a table show- 
ing similar calculations for a number of 
Corps of Engineers projects, which I ask 
unanimous consent to be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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INTERIOR 
e 
r 
Project of — 
3144 per- 10 per- 
cent cent 
Bonneville rae a eS A 18 0.6 
Bostwick Park, Coo 2.2 7 
Grand Coulee 3d powerplant, Washington. 3.2 9 
Garrison Diversion unit, North Dakota- 
89 2 7 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Project 316 per- Cost 10 per- 
cent cent 
Arkansas River and tributaries, Ar- 

kansas and Oklahoma 1.5 3585.0 0.66 
Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark. and 

— ˙ ea 1.4 90.6 .56 
Marysville Reservoir, Cali. 1.5 143.0 .48 
Cross Florida Barge Canal, Fiss 1.1 145.3 36 
Kaskaskia River 3 Illinois. 1.2 0 48 
Missouri River levee system, lowa, 

Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska.. 1.16 101.7 42 
Kaysinger Bluff ig a Mo 1.2 196.0 37 
Stockton Reservoir, Mo ---- 1.3 66.1 .37 
R. D. Bailey see Lake, W.Va. I. 1 76.6 31 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 


table shows how a number of multimil- 
lion dollar projects which are now being 
funded would bear a ratio of costs ex- 
ceeding benefits by enormous amounts. 
In some cases costs are two, or even 
three, times higher than benefits, when 
the rate of returned typical in the pri- 
vate economy is applied. 

What this table means is that these 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
wasted. If the Government had not taken 
money by taxes from the private econ- 
omy to spend on these projects, the 
growth of the economy, the incomes of 
millions of Americans, would be higher, 
and higher by hundreds of millions. Ap- 
plied to all public works projects of the 
Federal Government, the cost to the 
American taxpayer in literally wasted 
spending is in the billions and it is em- 
bodied in the bill before us today, which 
is why I will vote against it. 

Let me cite examples of a few cost 
benefit studied to illustrate my point: 

One of the most recent and thorough 
studies of rates of return to education— 
“An Economic Analysis of Earnings and 
School,” by Dr. Giora Hanock—showed 
that the returns from the education of 
white males are “considerably higher 
than rates of interest in the market and 
somewhat higher than average rates of 
return generally estimated for nonhu- 
man capital.” For example, the marginal 
rate for high school was about 16 per- 
cent in the North and 19 percent in the 
South. In the case of college training— 
to graduation—the returns were 12 and 
11 percent, respectively. Although the 
estimates of rates of return to nonwhites 
were lower and less reliable, they were 
still substantial. 

In the poverty area, a recent study 
made by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity—using most realistic assump- 
tions—indicates that benefit-cost ratios 
from Job Corps training are greater than 
1. And here I want to underscore the 
point that the OEO study used much 
more realistic discount rates—7 and 5 
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percent—than 3% percent applied to 
public works projects. 

In fact, the study makes some highly 
interesting comparisons between bene- 
fit-cost ratios for the Job Corps and for 
several water resource projects which 
the Army Corps of Engineers has re- 
cently advanced. Benefit-cost ratios 
were computed using the same interest 
rate, 3½ percent, which is used for pub- 
lic works projects. The benefit-cost ratio 
for the Job Corps was 1.9, compared to 
ratios of 1.5 for the “Upper Missouri- 
Yankton Navy project,” and 1.3 for both 
the “Lake Erie-Ohio River project” and 
the “Red River below Denison Project.” 
When some allowance for indirect bene- 
fits of the Job Corps training was made, 
the benefit-cost ratio was raised to 2.1. 

A recent study published by the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Program 
Coordination concerning the adult basic 
education program stated: 

It is estimated that each $1 million ex- 
pended on the current program will yield 
total quantifiable benefits of $8.8 million. 
Although a benefit-cost ratio of 8.8 to 1 
for the program may seem rather large, 
it should be noted that this amount to an 
average lifetime benefit per person of less 
than $3,000. 


In this study, it is highly significant 
that the rate used to discount future 
benefits was 8 percent—more than twice 
the 3% percent used in the case of pub- 
lic works. 

An early benefit-cost analysis of man- 
power training programs by Dr. Michael 
Borus indicated that the ratio from the 
standpoint of the individual was “some- 
where between 3.2—the ratio at a 15- 
percent discount—and 6.2—the ratio at 
a 5-percent discount.” A more recent 
study, undertaken by Dr. Garth Man- 
gum, revealed that 68 percent of the 
completers had been employed in the 
post-training period and that their 
median hourly earnings were signifi- 
cantly higher after training than be- 
fore—$1.74 after compared to $1.44 
before. 

A further factor in comparing the 
relative costs and benefits of investments 
in human resources and public works is 
the problem of measuring indirect bene- 
fits. In public works projects, virtually 
all of the benefits are quantifiable, and, 
accordingly, the cost-benefit calculus 
gives quite an accurate picture of their 
worth. On the other hand, many of the 
benefits from human resource programs 
are indirect and nonquantifiable, al- 
though nonetheless real and beneficial 
to society. For example, the Job Corps 
may yield benefits to society as a whole, 
through subsequent reductions in pub- 
lic assistance payments and other wel- 
fare payments or in the costs of law 
enforcement, delinquency, or crime. If 
these indirect benefits were measured, 
investment in human resources would 
appear even more worthwhile relative 
to public works. 

In economic terms, it would hardly 
make sense to pass this bill and then cut 
funds out of the poverty areas, as some 
have proposed. Instead of talking about 
whether we can afford guns and butter, 
the latter apparently referring to our 
meager poverty expenditures, it is time 
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to ask whether we can afford guns and 
Public works. 

I think this bill is a real test of whether 
the Congress can effectively control ex- 
penditures. Our subcommittee hearings 
on the planning, programing, budgeting 
system—which I have referred to pre- 
viously—received a substantial body of 
testimony amounting to an indictment 
of the present budgetary process. Prof. 
Otto Davis of Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Industrial Ad- 
ministration, said that he and two other 
professors have developed model equa- 
tions to predict the budget as requested 
by the President and as finally appro- 
priated by the Congress. These equations 
were tested for the years 1948 to 1963 
for almost all the nondefense agencies 
of the Federal Government. While there 
were exceptions, Professor Davis told the 
committee that, in general, the equations 
fit the data very well. In fact, the com- 
puter did a better job of predicting con- 
gressional action on appropriations than 
on Presidential budget requests. 

The reason the computer could be so 
accurate is that it calculated projections 
on the basis of what Professor Davis 
called “creeping incrementalism.” In 
other words, it assumed that budgets 
were determined by such attitudes as, 
“Just ask for a bit more than we got this 
year” and “Just give them a little less 
than they asked for.” Professor Davis 
concluded that, between 1948 and 1963, 
there was insufficient consideration of 
goals, alternatives, and whether pro- 
grams were meeting their objectives, and 
that the budget process could stand con- 
siderable improvement. 

Fortunately, he has not quite given up 
hope and proposed that Congress be re- 
placed by a computer as yet, although I 
think, on the basis of his testimony, it 
would be a fair conclusion to say that 
between 1948 and 1963 we might just as 
well have used the computer and dis- 
posed of action by Congress on appro- 
priation bills. 

The truth of his thesis is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the public works bill before 
us today. When we compare the Presi- 
dent’s requests with the amounts in the 
present bill, it is apparent that the Con- 
gress has abdicated effective budgetary 
control. The President proposed $4,867,- 
813,000 for the programs under consid- 
eration; the public works bill passed by 
the House calls for $4,622,922,000 in new 
appropriations, and the Senate bill for 
$4,776,064,000. And, if we go down the 
list of items, we find that each one is 
virtually unchanged. In other words, the 
Congress is not exercising independent 
judgment, but simply applying an atti- 
tude of “Give them a little less than they 
asked for.” 

With the country facing serious prob- 
lems at home and abroad, and with a 
mounting deficit and the possibility of a 
tax increase confronting us, it is essen- 
tial that the Congress do a better job in 
controlling the budget and ordering our 
national priorities. A first step would be 
a vote against this extravagant, wasteful 
bill. We need a reduction in expenditures 
right now. The reevaluation of projects 
before us, with a discount rate of 10 per- 
cent, would greatly postpone many ex- 
penditures. 
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I am aware that the requirement to 
use correct interest rates on next year’s 
budget submissions is likely to produce 
changes in estimated costs and benefits 
on Many programs. But now is the time 
to cut these programs down. Since the 
administration is hesitant to make any 
specific recommendations, we must act 
on our own, and our action should come 
from informed judgment based on a 
realistic knowledge of the economic 
consequences. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as 
the Senator knows, whenever a project 
is considered by the Corps of Engineers, 
the secondary benefits which will accrue 
in the future are not considered; it is 
only the anticipated primary benefits 
that will result, from construction of the 
project that are considered by the corps 
in computing the benefit-to-cost ratio. 

Take, for example, the channel work 
along the Ohio River. That project was 
justified on the basis of 13 million tons 
of traffic. When I came on the commit- 
tee in 1948 the actual commerce was 
42.8 million tons. Before the project was 
constructed, of course, the amount of 
tonnage was much less than the estimate 
of 13 million tons. 

But traffic borne by the river has now 
increased to 103 million tons, or almost 
eight times the benefits contemplated 
when the project was authorized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
that the calculations I have here are 
based on the cost. I understand higher 
discount rates were not applied to the 
benefits. The Corps of Engineers in- 
formed us that in their judgment, if the 
benefits were also discounted at 10 per- 
cent, the ratio would be even worse, and 
the benefit-cost ratio would be even less. 

As the Senator knows, when you ex- 
tend the life of a project, whether it is 
over 50 years or over 100 years, if you 
attempt to figure out completely, ac- 
curate, and comprehensively the benefit- 
to-cost ratio, you should discount the 
benefits you anticipate receiving in 1970, 
1980, or 1990 on some basis. If you dis- 
count on the basis of 10 percent, your 
benefit will be considerably less than if 
you discount on the basis, for example, 
of 3% percent or 3% percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had not quite com- 
pleted my statement on the Ohio River 
project. 

In addition to the traffic having in- 
creased more than eight times the antici- 
pated amount, as I pointed out a while 
ago, these projects, 14 in number, after 
their construction formed pools of water 
which attracted business to a total of $25 
billion. Suppose we had considered the 
employment resulting from that con- 
struction as a benefit; what would be the 
Senator’s attitude? That actually 
happened. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, it is 
necessary and desirable that the Corps 
of Engineers do a competent job, and 
that Congress do the best job it can, in 
trying to anticipate all the benefits likely 
to result. It is my understanding that 
in most of these projects we do that. 
Sometimes, naturally, the benefits will be 
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underestimated, and sometimes the 
costs, as the Senator knows. 

In the particular instance, the Senator 
has cited, it may also be that if the 
project had not been constructed, there 
might have been far more business for 
the railroads or other alternative, com- 
peting means of transportation. Any fair 
evaluation would have to take that into 
consideration also. 

Mr. ELLENDER. At a greater cost. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is possible. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I also point out the 
example of the intercoastal waterway, 
which starts at Brownsville, Tex., and 
follows the coast all the way up to the 
New England States. When that project 
was authorized, and the benefit-to-cost 
ratio was figured, the amount of traffic 
was estimated at around 8 million tons. 
Today that traffic amounts to 78 ½ mil- 
lion tons. If the Engineers had been able 
to foresee those great benefits, certainly 
they could have included them, and 
shown a much better benefit-to-cost 
ratio. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Whenever we underestimate bene- 
fits, we will get an inaccurate estimate. 
We are always anxious to get as accu- 
rate an estimate as we can on the bene- 
fit side and the cost side—and certain- 
ly on the discount side. 

When we consider the cost of capital, 
we must properly consider the alterna- 
tives. If private industry can make an 
investment and get a return of 10 per- 
cent on its investment, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not take that money 
from the private economy in taxes and 
invest it at 34% percent. To do so slows 
the economy, penalizes economic growth, 
diminishes the income of all Americans. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall cite another 
instance to indicate that the Corps of 
Engineers does not take into considera- 
tion secondary benefits. It must justify 
a project on primary benefits if the proj- 
ect is to be constructed. 

For example, the Mississippi River be- 
tween New Orleans and Baton Rouge 
was deepened to 40 feet, and the cost was 
very small. Because it was possible in the 
past to harness the Missouri, the Ohio, 
and the tributaries of those rivers, the 
Arkansas and Red, it was possible to 
provide a constant flow of fresh water 
down the river. What has happened? As 
a result of the constant flow of fresh 
water, hundreds of millions of dollars of 
industry are now located along that 
waterway. Those benefits to the locality 
and the country as a whole were never 
considered in the cost-benefit ratio pre- 
sented by the Corps of Engineers when 
the project was first submitted to the 
Congress. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would not disagree 
at all with the Senator. Private industry 
has exactly the same kind of problem. 
It does not invest unless it can expect a 
10-percent return. Sometimes the re- 
turn will be 30 or 40 percent. 

The same is true in the public sector. 
The Government does not invest unless 
it can get a 3- or 3%-percent return. 
Sometimes it gets a better return. But 
in all cases, we should apply the same 
rate for public projects as for private 
projects. Economists agree that if we did 
so, we would have a much better utiliza- 
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tion of our available resources. In a time 
of great depression, when millions of 
persons are out of work, we can sensibly 
make such an investment so that idle 
resources can be put to work. 

But certainly at a time when the econ- 
nomy is operationg reasonably close to 
capacity, and we are considering a tax 
hike to reduce activity in the private 
sector, to take money out of the private 
sector, where it is earning 10 percent, 
and to put it into the public sector, 
where it will earn 3 percent, is a bad 
allocation of public resources and is 
wasteful. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not an expert, 
but I do not see how that could be ac- 
complished in public works. I go back to 
the proposition that if it were possible to 
look into the future and know all the 
benefits that would accrue from a proj- 
ect under consideration, such as I have 
shown in the cases I have mentioned, the 
benefit-to-cost ratios would be much 
higher. I do not know of any case in 
which the benefits would not be greater 
than the estimates made by the Corps 
of Engineers. If we were to take into 
consideration future growth and second- 
ary benefits, I feel certain that the re- 
turn would be in keeping with what the 
Senator from Wisconsin is now talking 
about. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator is right. I also call his atten- 
tion again to the fact that private in- 
dustry could do the same thing, un- 
doubtedly it could show much greater 
returns than it anticipated in many 
instances. 

All I am arguing for is that we use 
the same rules and the same market rate 
for public and private investments 
spending. Why not be fair? If we were 
to do that, we would have a far better 
allocation of resources. We would save 
billions. We could hold down taxes. 

I again point out that the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in the economic profession 
is virtually unanimous that this is the 
case. And we should follow the same 
rules for both public and private invest- 
ment, the same discount rate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I send to the desk an amendment 
on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre], and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 14, in lieu of “$1,010,- 
823,000” insert ““$992,307,000”. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
all time on the pending amendment be 
limited to 30 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILIAMS] and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN DERI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a yea-and-nay vote will be 
asked for on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
paca time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to strike from the bill those 41 
new construction starts which were ap- 
proved by the House and Senate but 
which were not a part of the budget 
recommendations. ; 

Originally the budget estimate in- 
cluded nine new starts, involving future 
commitments of $139,756,000. 

The House included five of those proj- 
ects, involving $16,799,000, but elimi- 
nated the other four except for the plan- 
ning money. 

The House then included 16 new proj- 
ects which were not in the budget, the 
ultimate cost of the 16 to be $86,028,000. 

The Senate included all the money 
requested by the budget for the four 
starts, which totaled $122,957,000. In 
addition to including those budget items 
the Senate added 25 new projects which 
had not been recommended by the 
budget. 

The ultimate cost of the 25 new proj- 
ects will be $303,603,000. Thus we have 
the situation where the budget recom- 
mended nine projects with a long-range 
cost of $139,750,000. They are not affected 
by the pending amendment. In addition, 
the House added 16 new projects and 
the Senate added 25 which, when com- 
pleted, the ultimate cost will be 
$389,631,000. 

The pending amendment would elimi- 
nate this $390 million from the bill. 

Summarizing, the bill as reported to 
the Senate provides for a total of 50 
new construction starts. That includes 
nine budget items and the 41 nonbudg- 
eted items and involves a future com- 
mitment of $525,327,000. 

Mr. President, there is no reason why 
we should not strike from the bill the 
41 new, nonbudgeted projects. None of 
these were recommended by the budget. 

As I have pointed out before, during 
World War II, the President and Con- 
gress, working together, postponed or 
held in abeyance until completion of the 
war all new construction starts and proj- 
ects unless they were first certified as 
being absolutely essential for the na- 
tional defense. During the Korean war 
one of the first steps which President 
Truman took was to issue an Executive 
order freezing all new construction proj- 
ects so that they would be held in abey- 
ance until the war was over. 

I supported that action. 

Unfortunately, neither the present ad- 
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ministration nor the Congress has recog- 
nized that there really is a war going on 
at the present time. Congress is being 
told that we can afford both guns and 
butter—life as usual on the home front— 
with a major war on our hands. 

The Senate, while urging the Presi- 
dent to reduce expenditures, includes 41 
new projects above the budget. 

I think the very least we can do at 
this time is to ask all Americans to co- 
operate in our efforts to cut back on 
spending, even if it involves one of their 
favorite projects. I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Delaware 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the amendment if adopted 
would involve the reduction of $389,631,- 
000 in future commitments. Once we 
start these projects we have no choice 
but to proceed. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY R. C. COT- 
TON, A SENATOR FROM NEW 
SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, on a matter of per- 
sonal privilege, that I may be recognized 
for one minute, with the time to be 
charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it is my 
unique pleasure to introduce a name- 
sake who happens to be in town today, 
Mr. R. C. Cotton, a Senator from New 
South Wales, in the Parliament of Aus- 
tralia. 

I take great pleasure in presenting 
him to the Senate, even though he does 
not claim any relationship to me. 

In order not to disturb debate, I shall 
retire with him to the cloakroom and 
would appreciate it if any Senators who 
would like to meet him will join us there. 
[Applause, Senators rising.] 

RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess for 2 minutes, for the purpose of 
meeting Mr. Cotton, with the time not 
to be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and 3:28 
p.m., the Senate took a recess. 

At 3:30 p.m., the Senate reassembled, 
when called to order by the Presiding Of- 
ficer (Mr. Monpate in the chair). 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11641) making appro- 
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priations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense, 
the Panama Canal, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, Intrastate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the Water Re- 
sources Council, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I express the hope that the Senate will 
not vote for the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Delaware. As I 
pointed out earlier in the afternoon, ever 
since I have been on this committee as 
its chairman, we have invariably added 
new construction starts as well as new 
planning starts. In my humble judgment, 
if that had not been done, this great pro- 
gram of resource development, of which 
most of us are proud, would probably not 
have occurred. There would have been 
peaks and valleys in the program with 
the result that there would be a loss of 
efficiency and the country would have 
been deprived of many of the economic 
benefits that accrue to the region and 
the Nation as a result of the develop- 
ment of these resources. 

Mr. President, I pointed out earlier 
that when a public works bill comes be- 
fore the Congress, some areas of the 
country are better taken care of than 
others. Why that is, I do not know. As 
chairman of the subcommittee, what I 
have endeavored to do is to try to take 
care of the needs as closely as possible, 
with the moneys at hand, and to have a 
balance in the projects spread over the 
whole country. 

As I stated earlier, I think 14 to 16 
modern locks and dams on the Ohio 
River have, in the course of the last 15 
years, been completed or placed under 
construction. Those were all authorized, 
but in most cases there were no budget 
estimates. 

As a result of that construction pro- 
gram, we now have increased tonnage 
on that great river by over 2½ times 
what it was in 1948, when I became a 
member of this subcommittee. 

In addition, we have done a great deal 
of work in preventing floods throughout 
the Nation by providing the necessary 
funds for reservoir projects in, for ex- 
ample, Nebraska, Kansas, and other 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The amount of the saving to the people 
as a result of preventing flood damage 
has been great. 

My good friend should realize one 
thing. Every time we postpone construc- 
tion of any worthy project the costs for 
labor and materials, and items of that 
kind, increases from 3 to 4 percent a 
year. It simply means that if a project 
which would have cost $50 million is 
postponed, there will be an additional 
cost in the year ahead of about $2,000,000. 
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If it is postponed for 2 or 3 or 4 years, 
the increased cost can be measured by 
multiplying that increased cost by the 
number of years it is postponed. 

I have much informatior that I could 
produce to indicate the great savings 
that have been accomplished by the engi- 
neers in the construction of these proj- 
ects. 

As the Senator from Delaware stated, 
the House did add 16 new projects, and 
the Senate 25. That is about in line with 
what we have done in the past. If we 
take the cost of all those projects into 
consideration as well as the nine new 
starts recommended in the budget we 
find that the future commitment on all of 
these projects will be about equal to 6 
months work at the present rate of ap- 
propriations. If we take out of the pipe- 
line this $500 million worth of work, it 
will mean that, if it is continued for the 
next few years, this great program to 
develop the water resources of this coun- 
try will come to a halt. I do not think 
anyone wants to do that. 

I hope the amendment is not agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall sup- 
port this amendment. My reasoning is as 
follows. I have been critical of the prior- 
ities of the Congress, and, indeed, of the 
President. In view of the pending con- 
flict in Vietnam, the fact that we have 
an impending deficit which may run as 
high as $30 billion, and the fact that, 
in my opinion, we are not doing anything 
adequate to deal with the critical prob- 
lems of our cities, it is my view that, in 
order to cut back on the deficit, we 
ought to make primarily large economies 
in the military program. I am well aware 
that Congress is not in the mood to do 
that, although I shall continue to urge 
that it do so. One of the next areas where 
I would think we could economize without 
serious damage to our country is by 
stopping new starts, by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

I realize that this is an area where it 
will be difficult, indeed, to get enough 
votes to get the amendments adopted, 
but with a war going on—and it is a 
war—it would seem to me one of the least 
defensible new ventures is to appropriate 
for new starts for the Corps of Engineers. 
It is true that since new starts are being 
provided for in the States of many Sena- 
tors, it will be most difficult to support the 
pending amendment. There is a small 
one in my State. But if we are ever going 
to face up to the fiscal deficit, I think 
the place where we could make a cut in 
an area which is most expendable is in 
the public works bill, which is tradition- 
ally known as the pork barrel. 

I stood up on the floor of the Senate 
and urged substantial new expenditures 
for the poverty program, and I have no 
apologies to make for that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 1 additional minute to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. That is where, in my 
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opinion, our money should be put in an 
endeavor to solve the problem of poverty 
and crime in the cities. To me that 
should have a higher priority than any 
public works projects. When a public 
works project is started, it costs money 
to stop it; but when one has not even 
started, I can see little, if any, excuse to 
start projects which the administration 
has not requested. 

For that reason I shall support the 
Williams amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The Senator from Louisiana points out 
that what the Senate committee has 
done in increasing these appropriations 
is in line with what the Congress has 
been doing in the past. That is correct. 
But I call attention to the fact that to- 
day we are at war. We are confronted 
with one of the largest deficits we have 
had in the history of this country. We 
are confronted with a sizable tax in- 
crease plus a serious threat of inflation. 

There is only one way to check this 
alarming trend and that is to slow down 
spending. 

The Senator from Louisiana points out 
that at the rate of the present inflation if 
we postpone these projects until next 
year they may cost more money. I rec- 
ognize that. But why will they cost more 
money? Because we are in an inflation- 
ary spiral which is being fed by the def- 
icit spending of this administration. If 
the Government is going to keep increas- 
ing its own spending to get ahead of in- 
flation then we are never going to check 
these deficits. I think the Government of 
the United States has more responsibility 
than the average citizen. It should set an 
example and hold back on those expendi- 
tures which can be curtailed without dis- 
rupting the security of this country. 

I am not arguing the merits or de- 
merits of any one of these individual 
projects; perhaps if we were in normal 
times they would be meritorious. I am 
sure the committee did a good job of 
evaluating them. That is why I am not 
arguing the merits of the individual 
projects, but I am arguing that now is 
not the time to authorize 41 new projects 
at a cost of $390 million. Should we not 
postpone these expenditures until we 
have ended the war or at least brought 
our budgetary condition under control? 

The suggestion is made that such ac- 
tion might disrupt the work of the Corps 
of Engineers. I respect the job that the 
Corps of Engineers has done in the past 
and is doing today. It does a remarkable 
job, but this does not disrupt its program. 
I call attention to the fact that even with 
the adoption of this amendment we 
would still be leaving $1.4 billion avail- 
able for Corps of Engineers’ expenditures. 
There would be left $992 million under 
this item, another $190 million would be 
left in the bill for operation and main- 
tenance—all of this under Corps of Engi- 
neers’ jurisdiction. There would be $91 
million left for flood control, $18.9 mil- 
lion would be provided for general ex- 
penses of Corps of Engineers, and in ad- 
dition there would be $162 million for 
a revolving fund under the jurisdiction 
of the Corps of Engineers. These funds 
are to take care of situations involving, 
for example, the Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
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New York, or San Francisco channel, or 
harbor facilities, where they sometimes 
have to act quickly. This amendment does 
not reduce this revolving fund or the 
other mentioned items. I recognize that 
it is impossible to anticipate what the 
need will be in such situations. 

Adequate money is provided for all 
normal operations. The amendment does 
not touch, at all, the money needed to 
keep open sea lanes for commerce. All the 
amendment does is to hold in abeyance 
all these new projects, even though they 
may be highly meritorious in normal 
times. It would hold up the expenditure 
of $389,000,000 until either we have the 
budget more nearly in balance or the 
war is over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with 
all due respect to my distinguished 
friend from Delaware, I think he is not 
correct in his statement that we would 
be doing the right thing if we simply go 
along with the budget. 

The one project added in my State, at 
my request, after the bill came to the 
Senate, illustrates my point. It is the 
deepening of the channel at Jacksonville 
Harbor from 34 to 38 feet. The appropria- 
tion recommended by the committee pro- 
vided for $500,000 to begin construction 
on a project that has a recognized bene- 
fit to cost ratio of 1.9. 

The fact of the matter is that the city 
and the port authority are putting up 
millions of dollars in the construction of 
new facilities for the enlarged port. They 
have already let the contract for a big 
bridge across the old channel of the St. 
Johns River to make accessible some of 
the newly developed area. The Navy, Mr. 
President, has a large oil depot along the 
upper channel, and large-draft tankers 
cannot now get to it when fully loaded. 
They will be able to do so after the chan- 
nel is deepened. 

Mr. President, the fact of the matter 
is that the President can refuse to go 
ahead with any new start if he wishes 
to do so. Iam quite content with his hay- 
ing that right; and I believe that he will 
be well able, knowing as he does the con- 
dition of our country, to decide which 
projects are needed most by the Nation, 
and to release the funds to go ahead 
promptly with those projects. I believed 
that the Jacksonville Harbor project 
was such a project, and that is why I 


asked that construction funds be in- 


cluded in the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not have a great 
deal more to say, except to pay my com- 
pliments to the Senator from Louisiana, 
who certainly goes through these mat- 
ters with a fine-toothed comb. I do not 
believe he has recommended to the com- 
mittee and to the Senate the inclusion 
of a single new start, except from the 
point of view that he thinks it is impor- 
tant for the country for it to move ahead 
at this time. 

I am willing to have the President pass 
on these projects, and to determine 
which of the new projects he thinks are 
of sufficient importance to the Nation 
that they should be started at this time. 
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Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I just 
wish to state that I support the com- 
mittee in its proposals. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has been more 
than generous and kind to us in Kansas; 
and I know how thoroughly he studied 
every project before he brought out this 
bill. I agree fully with the statement 
just made by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida in support of the action of 
the committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator, 
and certainly concur in his statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I read 
this report, the State I have the honor 
to represent in part does not have any 
projects that are without budget ap- 
proval. Nevertheless, I will support the 
committee, because I understand the 
burden they have taken on over the 
years, and I believe they have handled 
it very well. I further believe that the 
committee has a continuing knowledge 
concerning the development of our re- 
sources that extends from one adminis- 
tration to the next. The bill before us 
is $91,749,000 below the budget in the 
total amount appropriated. 

At the same time, I am not unmindful 
of the deficit we face, and that we are 
in a serious war. I believe a decision may 
become necessary that all public works, 
budgeted and unbudgeted, be suspended 
unless they are of an emergency nature 
and directly connected with the war ef- 
fort. If it does, I am sure the State I 
represent in part will accept that verdict 
without complaint. We do want to give 
due priority to the war effort, stop in- 
flation, and put our financial house in 
order. Therefore, whatever program is 
adopted across the board, either to re- 
duce expenditures or to raise revenues, 
we shall accept. 

In the meantime, however, I shall sup- 
port the committee, even though, as I 
read the report, I have no particular 
project involved in this amendment. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the remainder 
of my time to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I am in a similar posi- 
tion to that of the Senator from Ne- 
braska in that there are a few unbudg- 
eted items in the bill and the committee 
report pertaining to my State. 

However, I feel, as the Senator from 
Florida pointed out, that some of these 
unbudgeted items may be even more im- 
portant than the budgeted items. I cer- 
tainly feel, as a Member of Congress, 
that I have the prerogative to decide 
whether or not the President’s budgeted 
items are of equal force and necessity 
with others that may not have been in- 
cluded in the budget. 

The committee saw fit to place some 
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items in the report which were not in the 
President's budget. I believe they did so 
with good reason. I, too, am deeply con- 
cerned about the fact that the amount 
of the bill represents an increase over 
and above the current level of spending. 
To me, the only way to handle that is to 
hope that the President will see fit either 
to reduce the spending for some 
items by slowing them down, or possibly 
just not to begin some projects. I think 
such action must be taken on a prudent 
basis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time do I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has 6 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

I would hope that, instead of knock- 
ing out and not starting some of these 
projects, other projects which are under- 
way might be slowed down somewhat. 

I can think of one or two projects in 
my State which I believe could be slowed 
down certainly to meet the necessity for 
reducing spending. I think the State of 
Iowa would join with all of the other 
States in bearing its fair share of these 
expenditure reductions. 

I hope that this can be done at an 
administration level. 

I thank the committee for using its 
good judgment in including some of these 
projects which I regard as equal to if not 
more important than the budget items. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the argument has been made that 
these particular projects have great 
merit. I do not question that for a mo- 
ment. I am sure that we could think of a 
lot of other projects which would be 
equally meritorious; but what about the 
money to pay for them? 

I have made no effort to deal with the 
merits of projects in any particular 
State. The amendment states very 
clearly that the 41 new projects which 
were not recommended by the President 
in the budget would be eliminated. 

The question has been asked, “Will 
Congress go ahead and pass these new 
projects and then expect the President 
at his discretion to decide which is meri- 
torious and which is not?” 

I point out that the decision of the 
President has already been made. The 
administration has recommended that 
construction work start on but nine new 
projects. It has recommended that con- 
struction work on none of these 41 proj- 
ects be started. 

Here we have a situation in which 
Congress is overriding the recommenda- 
tions of the administration and adding 
41 new projects at a cost of $390 million. 
They were not recommended and have 
not been approved by the budget. 

If the Senate rejects the amendment 
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it will be approving expenditures of an 
extra $389,631,000 at a time when Sen- 
ators are all expressing concern over the 
size of the deficit and at a time when 
we are all expressing concern for the 
taxpayer, who is confronted with a 10- 
percent tax increase. 

Where do we start? We should decide 
whether Congress should cut the appro- 
priation or pass the buck to the Presi- 
dent. Everyone agrees that the Senate 
is the place to cut the appropriations. 
Will the Senate continue to vote for and 
approve these multimillion-dollar proj- 
ects and then go home and boast to our 
constituents of what we have done for 
them? Then later pass a resolution which 
tells the President, “You cut expendi- 
tures; we just did not have the courage.” 

Congress has a responsibility. I hope 
that we will accept that responsibility 
and agree to the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a rolicall vote being imminent, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts (af- 
ter having voted in the affirmative). On 
this vote I have a pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Tatmapce], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WrLIams], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe}], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lonc], and the Sen- 
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ator from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmaTHers], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIauSsI would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], and the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Morton] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AEN], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Ilinois 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[No. 289 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 
Baker Hansen Proxmire 
Boggs Pastore Thurmond 
Clark Percy Tower 
Cotton Prouty Williams, Del. 
NAYS—61 

Allott Harris Mondale 
Anderson Hart Monroney 
Bayh Hartke toya 
Bible Hatfield Morse 
Brewster Hayden Moss 
Burdick Hickenlooper Mundt 
Byrd, Va. Hill Murphy 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Muskie 
Cannon Hruska Nelson 
Carlson Inouye Pearson 
Case Jackson Pell 
Church Jordan, N.C Seott 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Curtis Kuchel Spong 
Dominick Long, La Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Symington 

Mansfield Tydings 
Fannin McGee Yarborough 
Fong McGovern Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright McIntyre 
Gruening Miller 

NOT VOTING—17 

Aiken Hollings Morton 
Bartlett Javits Randolph 
Bennett Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Brooke Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 
Dirksen Lausche Smathers 
Dodd Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Eastland McCarthy Talmadge 
Gore McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Metcalf Young, Ohio 


So the amendment of Mr. Wittrams 


of Delaware was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I had one other amendment 
which I was planning to offer. The other 
amendment dealt with nine new projects 
which were budgeted items; however, 
recognizing the failure to eliminate the 
41 nonbudgeted items, I see no reason to 
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press this second amendment with re- 
spect to budgeted items. 

There is one question, however, that 
I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I had an amendment prepared 
which dealt with this question, but in 
talking with the chairman of the com- 
mittee I understand that this problem 
may already have been taken care of. 

On page 17 there is an allotment of 
$750,000 for an Ohio project. I wanted 
to make sure as to whether the approval 
of this $750,000 in any way endorses 
continuation of either planning or con- 
struction on the so-called Kirwan ditch, 
Officially known as the Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal in Ohio. 

If it does I want to offer an amend- 
ment to eliminate any part of the money 
that could be allocated for that project. 
It is my understanding that the over- 
whelming recommendation has been 
that the project was not feasible. 

The question I wish to ask is: Is there 
any money in this bill for that project? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is not. 

ig WILLIAMS of Delaware. There is 
not. 

Mr. ELLENDER, If the Senator will 
read the report, it states: 

The purpose of the appropriation is to 
provide funds for a reanalysis of the Grand 
River Reservoir by the Corps to develop a 
comprehensive plan for water management 
for the Mahoning-Grand River Basins. 

That is all itis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then the 
answer is that this $750,000 is in no way 
related to it and is not a part of the 
$968 million canal project; the approval 
of that $750,000 item does not provide 
sos = —— of money for the contin- 
uation o. project, either pl or 

anning 


Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. With that 
assurance I shall not offer the amend- 
ment. I have also discussed this matter 
with other members of the committee, 
and they are all in agreement that there 
is not a dime in this bill for that project: 
there is no need then for the amendment. 

(At this point, Mr. Cannon assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, it is 
then my understanding that there are 
not only no funds in this bill for the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal, but also, as far 
as this measure is concerned that canal 
is a dead issue. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say it is 
a “dead issue.” We did not provide any 
money for it. If the Senator will read the 
first paragraph of the language on page 
23 he will note, and I stated this on the 
floor of the Senate last year, that unless 
local interests contribute their share the 
project will not come into being; and 
since the Governor of Pennsylvania noti- 
fied the corps that the State would not 
provide any money, the House of Repre- 
sentatives proceeded to strike from the 
bill all money related to the construc- 
tion or planning of the Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal. If later on the Governor 
of Pennsylvania were to notify the corps 
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that the State would provide the local 
cooperation, why of course the situation 
would change. 

For all intents and purposes since the 
local cooperation will not be provided, the 
canal will not be constructed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the Senator 
for his very clear answer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. With that 
understanding I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the information of the Senate, 
there will be no more rollcall votes today. 
When the Senate adjourns at the close 
of business today it will adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon, at which 
time, following the morning business, the 
bill making appropriations for public 
works will still be under consideration. 
The bill will not go to third reading until 
tomorrow. 


CONTROL OF POLLUTANTS FROM 
MOTOR VEHICLES IN CALIFOR- 
NIA 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, there is 
widespread concern in California over 
the future of our State’s program to 
control the emission of pollutants from 
motor vehicles. Because of California’s 
pioneering efforts in this field and due 
to the unusual topographical and me- 
teorological conditions that exist in our 
largest city, Los Angeles, it has become 
necessary to impose strict regulations on 
motor vehicles to control pollutants. The 
Senate recognized California’s special 
needs in its version of the Air Quality 
Act of 1967. The House Commerce Com- 
mittee, unfortunately, saw fit to delete 
from its version of the bill an amend- 
ment that would allow California to set 
more advanced standards on emissions 
from motor vehicles, The action of the 
House committee has brought expres- 
sions of concern from most of the major 
newspapers and radio-television stations 
in California. In the belief that the ar- 
guments raised in these editorials de- 
serve a wider audience, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
series of editorials published in the Los 
Angeles Times, the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner, the Santa Rosa Press Demo- 
crat, the San Rafael Independent Jour- 
nal, and a KNXT editorial. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 8, 1967] 
Smoc: THE WorsENING CRIsIs 

“Los Angeles residents have the choice of 

driving the kinds of autos they now own 
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with current fuels—or breathing. But they 
won't have the choice for long.” 

“Already some 10,000 persons are moving 
from the Los Angeles Basin annually because 
of air pollution,” declared Dr. Joseph F. 
Boyle, president of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Assn. 

His grim warning, given at a Los Angeles 
hearing of the Assembly Transportation and 
Commerce Committee, was by far the strong- 
est statement the medical association has 
made on the threat of air pollution. 

“A critical and worsening health crisis 
exists in Los Angeles County despite all 
efforts for its control,” Dr. Boyle told the 
legislators. “The pending crisis is imminent 
and demands that every appropriate action, 
however drastic be taken immediately. No 
further delay can be tolerated with safety.” 

His pessimism was echoed by the local and 
state county’s air pollution control officer, 
Louis J. Fuller and by Eric Grant, executive 
officer of the State Motor Vehicle Pollution 
Control Board. 

Both officials warned that California’s pres- 
ent auto emission standards are inadequate 
and must be strengthened to cope with the 
continuing increase of motor vehicles. 

The “adverse” level of oxidant, or ozone, 
has been exceeded virtually every day since 
1956 in the county, Fuller said. 

In terms of the definition by the State 
Board of Public Health, the Los Angeles 
Basin is continually under a “substantial 
threat from air pollution.” 

Fuller also offered new substantiation for 
his charge that the smog control devices in- 
stalled on California cars since 1966 do not 
meet even the present standards require- 
ments. 

He quoted from a report made last March 
by the State Department of Public Health, 
which stated: “Projection of surveillance 
data shows that as vehicle mileage accumu- 
lates, the average emissions from vehicles 
with exhaust control systems will not meet 
the current standards of 275 parts per mil- 
lion (ppm) hydrocarbons and 1.5 per cent 
monoxide.” 

But even this much progress in combatting 
smog would not have been achieved had not 
California and particularly Los Angeles 
County, pioneered in the setting—and en- 
forcing—of standards of air purity. 

It seems incredible, therefore, that an ef- 
fort is being made in Congress to deny Call- 
fornia the right to take the stronger action 
needed to meet its pending crisis in air pol- 
lution. 

Although the Senate unanimously excluded 
California from the federal preemption of 
auto emission standards, the House Com- 
merce Committee decided no exemption 
should be made. 

Any change in the federal standards— 
which are the same as California’s presently 
inadequate requirements—could only be 
made by the secretary of health, education 
and welfare if the House committee has its 
way. 

“Unless the special section is restored,” 
said Grant, “it will be an outright violation 
of the concept of states’ rights and an ap- 
parent recognition by Congress that the 
interest of Detroit auto makers prevails 
over the interests of California's 20 million 
people.“ 

If the smog crisis is to be averted in urban 
California, the allowable amount of hydro- 
carbons from autos must be reduced to at 
Teast 180 ppm, as presently scheduled. Every 
additional car makes the problem worse, and 
the number of vehicles is expected to double 
by 1980. 

A spokesman for the automobile industry 
told the Assembly: committee that it is a 
“difficult technical job” to meet California 
eurrent standards. No doubt it is, but as Dr. 
Boyle warned, no further delay can be tol- 
erated with safety. 

The health and welfare of the Los Angeles 
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Basin dare not be imperiled by any weaken- 
ing of the fight for clean air. Emission con- 
trol devices must be made to meet present 
standards, and more stringent standards 
must be adopted as soon as feasible without 
federal interference. 

Despite attempts at control, Los Angeles 
County suffered three first-stage smog alerts 
in succession at the end of August, during 
which the ozone level was the highest in 10 
years. 

How many persons will have to leave the 
Los Angeles Basin to find breathing room? 

County smog chief Fuller offers little en- 
couragement. 

“I have previously stated that the possi- 
bility of a major catastrophe from air pollu- 
tion in this basin was quite remote,” he 
concluded. “I must now say that on the basis 
of present data, my opinion has changed. 
There is no margin for error.” 

[From the Los Angeles Evening and Sunday 
Herald Examiner, Oct. 2, 1967] 


THE SMOG CAUSE 


It is the plain duty of the California con- 
gressional delegation—Republicans and 
Democrats alike—to undo the harm done by 
the House Commerce Committee in approv- 
ing a national clean air bill. 

The committee eliminated from the Sen- 
ate-passed version a provision which would 
have permitted California to strengthen its 
auto emission standards beyond those set 
for all the other states, 

The reason behind the original California 
exemption is that California, with one of the 
nation’s worst smog problems, already has 
adopted a stringent antipollution law of its 
own. 

The exemption was removed, however, 
when the House committee accepted an 
amendment (from Rep. John Dingell, D- 
Mich.) which would impose national stand- 
ardization unless the secretary of health, 
education and welfare authorizes tougher 
measures. 

Warren M. Dorn, chairman of the Board 
of Supervisors’ Air Pollution Control Com- 
mittee, sees it this way: 

“This means that Los Angeles County... 
can have no stricter requirements for con- 
trol than some wind-swept prairie town un- 
less the secretary of health, education and 
welfare approves.” 

In other words, the House committee ac- 
tion has put the fate of Los Angeles smog 
control in the hands of one man. We believe 
that it should be fixed in law and that the 
California delegation should rally to restore 
the original exemption. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 1, 1967] 
POLLUTION: SENATE CLEARS THE Am 

“No one has the right to use the atmos- 
phere as a garbage dump,” declared the U.S. 
Senate, as it unanimously approved new and 
stronger air pollution control legislation. 

The Senate bill gives the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare additional 
authority to set clean air standards and to 
implement them if local and state officials 
fail to act. A total of $700 million was also 
authorized for research and demonstrations 
programs over the next three years. 

Although the Administration sought the 
establishment of national emission stand- 
ards for certain pollutants, the Senate de- 
cided to let the states set their own require- 
ments—within a 15-month period, after 
which the federal government would move 
in. 
The bill, however, went beyond the Ad- 
ministration’s request by giving HEW the 
power to seek a court injunction against any 
source of pollution which creates an “im- 
minent and substantial” danger to public 
health. 

California won a highly important exemp- 
tion that will permit it to impose auto emis- 
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sion standards that are more stringent than 
the national requirements. Approved at the 
request of Sen. George Murphy (R-Calif.), 
the exemption recognizes the pioneering ef- 
forts in auto smog control by California and 
cur intention to require tougher standards 
in 1970. 

This year every new car produced in De- 
troit will have exhaust contro] devices that 
meet the standards heretofore only required 
for autos sold in California. 

The House should act without delay on 
the new legislation and should resist any 
attempts to weaken an essential program for 
cleaner air throughout the nation. 


[From the Santa Rosa Press Democrat, 
Aug. 6, 1967] 
Am POLLUTION 

That was a good job Sen. George Murphy 
did in persuading the Senators to include a 
specific exemption of California from stand- 
ards to be set by the Office of Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare controlling air pollution 
by motor vehicles, 

It is unusual legislation that exempts one 
state from something that applies to all 
others. But in this case there was a good 
reason. 

“I couldn’t sit by and allow lower stand- 
ards to replace those deemed necessary by 
our state officials,” Sen. Murphy explained. 

Essentially, the clean air bill passed by the 
Senate authorizes the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to divide the country 
into air quality control regions and give 
states in each region 15 months to accept 
the federal standards before the Department 
takes over. 

Because of both experience and sheer 
necessity, the California standards on pollu- 
tion of air by motor vehicles are both strict 
and effective. 

Federal standards, when and if adopted, 
may be equally good. But if they are not, 
the California standards will not be weak- 
ened as a result, Sen. Murphy has seen to 
that. 

From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 
Journal, July 29, 1967] 


MARIN PLAYED Bic ROLE IN Avro SMOG 
CONTROL 


The Air Quality Act of 1967, now before 
Congress, represents a nationwide war 
against air pollution, with cooperation 
among federal, state, and local agencies. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to divide the 
country into control regions, establish cri- 
teria for controlling pollutants, give the 
states up to 15 months to accept the air 
quality standards, and authorize the Secre- 
tary of HEW to implement standards if states 
failed to do so. 

At the insistence of Sen. George Murphy, 
California would retain the right to enact 
its own control on motor vehicle pollution 
because acute car smog problems in the 
state require stricter controls. 

California has led the nation in efforts to 
combat air pollution. It entered the auto 
smog control picture in 1960 with establish- 
ment of its Motor Vehicle Pollution Control 
Board. 

And within California, Marin County 
played no small role in the long and often 
controversial process of equipping auto- 
mobiles with anti-smog devices. 

Back in 1964 when the first crankcase 
devices were ordered for used cars, two Marin 
County residents spearheaded a determined 
enposition to the devices. 

Lester E. Jennings Jr. and Lars William- 
ron, mechanics by avocation, charged that 
crankcase devices installed on used cars 
would be difficult to maintain in top condi- 
tion, and would be harmful to the car 
engine. 

Their contention was that the little guy, 
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those who owned older model cars, should 
not be saddled with the extra cost of crank- 
case devices and the risk of a damaged 
motor. 

They insisted that the responsibility 
should rest, not on the little car owner, but 
on the car manufacturers in Detroit. 

Jennings and Williamson made many a 
trip into Sacramento to attend committee 
hearings and hammer away with their mes- 
sage. 

Bearing the brunt of their attack was an- 
other former Marinite, Donald A, Jensen, 
who had been Marin County administrator 
before taking over as executive officer of the 
State Motor Vehicle Pollution Control Board. 

Jensen and the car pollution control board 
faced increasing resistance from among used 
car owners, A law that finally went through 
the Legislature was considerably less strin- 
gent than that which had been proposed 
originally. 

Because of persistent complaints on the 
high cost of installation and maintenance, a 
reform measure enacted in 1965 gave further 
relief to used car owners, Requirement of 
crankcase devices on 1955 and later models 
was made to apply only in 10 smog counties 
and only when car ownership was trans- 
ferred. 

The bulk of the attention thereafter fo- 
cused on new models, with manufacturers 
required to install crankcase devices on cars 
after 1963, and exhaust devices on cars sold 
in California after 1966. 

Jennings and Williamson and other oppo- 
nents of crankcase devices for used vehicles 
did not succeed in halting the devices alto- 
gether. But they did succeed in getting relief 
for the older car owners and in focussing 
attention on the responsibility of the car 
manufacturer. 

Jensen, who took quite a buffeting as 
executive officer of the state car pollution 
control board, maintained his composure and 
humor throughout the exhausting commit- 
tee hearings. 

Jensen has since moved on into the private 
auto manufacturing business, joining Ford 
Motor Co, as executive engineer in vehicle 
emissions and regulations, 

In his new job Jensen is concerned pri- 
marily with improved crankcase devices and 
combustion system to reduce pollution from 
automobile emissions. 

Thus, Marinites and former Marinites have 
been in the forefront on the fight to control 
auto smog, as California groped its way for- 
ward as pioneer in the field of air pollution 
control. 

We take pride in the fact that the sound 
and fury created in Marin led to practical 
and meaningful legislation in Sacramento 
8 resulting in legislation on the federal 

evel. 


THE FEDERAL SMOG Law 


(By Karth Hintz, broadcast September 29 and 
30, 1967, station KNXT) 


Southern California faces the threat of a 
serious delay in the fight against smog. 

A Federal air pollution control bill now 
before Congress may strip California of its 
authority to establish strict controls for au- 
tomobiles. 

As you know, California has pioneered in 
smog control legislation. Progress at the na- 
tional level lagged far behind. But Congress 
is now considering ways to bring the na- 
tional smog law up to standards already in 
effect in California, 

That’s all to the good, but California is 
moving beyond that point, The State has a 
target date of 1970 for controls that would 
double the effectiveness of the present auto- 
mobile devices. 

That schedule could be brought to a halt 
under the national smog bill as amended 
this week. The House Commerce Committee 
removed the Murphy Amendment, intro- 
duced by Senator Murphy, which would per- 
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mit California—California alone—to impose 
stricter rules than would be contained in the 
national law. 

As the proposed law reads now, if the State 
of California wanted to impose standards 
tougher than the Federal law, we would have 
to ask permission of the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department. 

Such a rule could involve prolonged hear- 
ings by the Federal bureau. California’s smog 
control schedule would be tied up in red 
tape that stretched all the way back to 
Washington. 

Southern California needs the Murphy 
Amendment. We've led the way in smog con- 
trol for 20 years, and we can continue to 
set the pace if Washington does not apply 
the brakes, 


NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT OF 
VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Negotia- 
tion Now is meeting in Washington to 
organize its friends and rally followers 
behind a negotiated end to the Vietnam 
war. 

This group has already done an out- 
standing job of educating the American 
people to the fact that there are alterna- 
tives to our present course in Vietnam. I 
extend to them my good wishes for a suc- 
cessful meeting. 

That the war must be brought to a 
negotiated settlement seems to me to be 
the only reasonable course the American 
people can expect from their Govern- 
ment. Some recent news stories have pur- 
ported to represent the administration as 
believing that North Vietnam will have 
made a great psychological gain and that 
negotiations more favorable to it will 
flow from a GOP victory. Therefore, this 
rationale runs, a defeat of the Johnson 
administration will be viewed as a victory 
for Ho Chi Minh and the American peo- 
ple must not allow that to come to pass. 

The trouble with this theory is that 
it assumes the 1968 election is the one 
North Vietnamese consider the vital one. 
In my opinion, that is very doubtful. A 
much more practical and logical course 
for North Vietnam to be following would 
be to look to the 1972 election as being 
the key one. 

Ho Chi Minh must appreciate that it 
would be unusual for the American peo- 
ple to turn out of office a President who 
seeks reelection. But anyone who can 
read the Constitution knows that this ad- 
ministration must leave office in 1972, 
and that it will be succeeded by a new 
President and a new administration. 

Unless this administration finds a way 
to change its military policy in Vietnam, 
and seek a negotiated settlement, I see 
nothing else it can offer the American 
people except 5 more years of growing 
war and growing casualty lists; for if 
North Vietnam has sustained a war effort 
under the heavy air attack and over- 
whelming firepower the United States has 
showered upon it for 2 years, it is hard to 
see why it cannot sustain such a war 
for another 5 years—especially when the 
probabilities are increasing that it will 
get more and more aid from its allies, 
China and Russia. 

I suggest to the President that 1968 
is not the year of decision for North 
Vietnam, but 1972. I see no reason why 
North Vietnam, or the Vietcong should 
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surrender to a reelected Johnson admin- 
istration, when it knows that by 1972, a 
change in American Government has to 
take place. 

That is why I warn the American peo- 
ple against the notion that if they just 
hold out through November of 1968, 
peace can come on our terms. I warn 
them that unless they insist on prompt 
negotiations, and upon deescalation of 
the military scope of the war, it more 
than likely will proceed on its present 
course of steady enlargement for some 5 
more years at the very least. 

That is why I think the work of Negoti- 
ation Now is so important. It is helping 
to bring an understanding to the average 
American that a war of attrition can be 
just as costly to us as to the enemy, and 
that time is not necessarily on our side. 
In fact, the longer the war has continued, 
the more it is costing us in both man- 
power and money, plus the growing ero- 
sion of American leadership in other 
parts of the world. 


GREECE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the press 
tells us that the Greek junta has re- 
leased from house arrest an elderly lead- 
er of Greek political affairs, George Pa- 
pandreou. It has also undertaken to con- 
sult with his son, Andreas Papandreou, 
on economic problems facing Greece, 
even though Andreas Papandreou is in 
jail awaiting trial on charges of treason. 

Richard Eder, reporting from Athens 
for the New York Times, describes these 
actions as conciliatory moves the junta 
has made to the Center Union party. 

From experience, one has to conclude 
that whatever else motivates these con- 
ciliatory moves,” at least one motivation 
is the desire of the U.S. Embassy to be 
able to depict the junta as deserving of 
a resumption of full U.S. military aid. 
All the way from Saigon to Athens, our 
‘diplomatic policy is concerned far more 
with appearances than with substance, 
for behind appearances the real interests 
of American military power can be ad- 
vanced in any way we see fit. 

I very much regret that the adminis- 
tration seems to have decided to resume 
our military support of this group of 
militarists, just as soon as a facade of 
reasonableness is constructed in front 
of their iron-fisted rule. Let no one in 
this country, or in Greece, be fooled 
about the why we send this aid to Greece. 
It has nothing to do with democracy; 
nothing to do with freedom of the Greek 
people; nothing to do with advancing 
the cause of personal freedom through 
constitutional limitations on government 
action. We do not stand for those things 
any more in Greece, just as we do not 
stand for them in many parts of the 
world. 

The only object of our aid program in 
Greece is to keep a strong pro-American 
military government in power that will 
accede to whatever requests the Penta- 
gon makes of it, especially with respect 
to NATO. 

As one who supported the program of 
aid to Greece and Turkey when it was 
announced by President Truman in 1948, 
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I can only say that those of us who be- 
lieved that program would lead Greece, 
Turkey, and the United States to peace- 
ful progress have now found that we only 
got on a merry-go-round that comes 
back to the same place every year. 

Greece has retrogressed politically; 
what economic progress she made with 
our billions of aid is being dissipated by 
the actions of the military dictatorship 
under the junta. If anything, Greece is 
now more threatened by economic and 
political upheaval than it was before our 
aid program started. 

The country that only a few years ago 
was called a showcase for U.S. aid is now 
a showcase for the futility of U.S. aid, 
insofar as its contribution to political 
and economic growth is concerned. 

Here the American taxpayers are sup- 
porting through a misguided adminis- 
tration, dominated by the military power 
of the Pentagon, the use of tax dollars to 
support a dictatorship in Greece; yet we 
have an administration that considers a 
$70 billion defense budget—the largest 
in the history of the Republic—to be un- 
touchable. 

It is out of this budget that 87% billion 
saving should come, and thus avoid get- 
ting us into the very serious political is- 
sues that will develop, if the administra- 
tion continues to insist upon yoking the 
American taxpayers with a 10-percent 
surtax charge. 

But I do not doubt that the aid will be 
resumed in full. There will be another 20 
years of heavy U.S. taxpayer contribu- 
tions to Greece. But they will not have 
my support, for they will do no more for 
the well-being of the Greek people than 
have the last 20 years and $3.5 billion 
worth of U.S. money which we have 
poured into Greece. 

Here is a place where great savings 
can be made on behalf of the taxpayers. 
We have before us a public works bill 
at the present time on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Let me respectfully point out to the ad- 
ministration that the expenditure of 
money for the benefit of our domestic 
economy is sorely needed by the Ameri- 
can people in order to keep strong the 
greatest defense weapon we have; name- 
ly, the economic security of the Republic. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
SMATHERS OF FLORIDA AT THE 
CLOSE OF MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the close of morning business on tomor- 
row, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11641) making appro- 
priations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
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fense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the Water Re- 
sources Council, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned, as I stated in connection with 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLranus! a short 
while ago, about the failure to make any 
significant cuts in the public works and 
Atomie Energy Commission appropria- 
tion bill now pending before the Senate. 

It is well known that I have been of 
the view that the fiscal crisis in this 
country is very serious indeed. It seems 
likely, unless the House Ways and Means 
Committee changes its mind, that we will 
not have a tax bill. We may be con- 
fronted with a deficit so huge that it will 
be necessary to sell some $30 billion 
worth of U.S. Government bonds in the 
next calendar year. 

Such an action on the money market 
is sure to cause very tight money, ex- 
tremely high interest rates, and would 
slow down the normal growth of the 
economy. 

It is likely also to have an inflationary 
effect, because of the immense cash flow 
which will be thrown into the economy 
as a result of the enormous deficit. 

Last week I argued strenuously for 
substantial additional authorization for 
the poverty program; and I am very 
proud that I made that argument, be- 
cause, as I said during the course of that 
debate, the problem with us is to put 
first things first. Where is our sense of 
national priorities? 

We are confronted with very serious 
problems. The war in Vietnam, which is 
costing us $2.5 billion a month and is 
costing hundreds—indeed, thousands— 
of American lives and American casual- 
ties of the flower of our youth. Yet there 
seems no end to it. That war will cost, 
in the current fiscal year, practically 
the same amount as the anticipated 
deficit if there is no tax increase— 
namely, $30 billion. 

It has been one of my duties as a 
Member of the Senate to follow very 
closely both the poverty program and 
the education program; I serve as chair- 
man on one and as a member of the 
other subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare charged with 
the processing of legislation in the pov- 
erty and educational area. To me these 
matters should have the highest possi- 
ble priority. Therefore, I have supported, 
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and will continue to support, all the 
authorization we are able to press 
through a reluctant Congress to see that 
every boy and girl in America gets the 
best possible education, and that some- 
thing effective is done to improve the 
economic, social, and, indeed, educational 
status of the one-fifth of the Nation, 
almost 30 million Americans, who are ill- 
fed, ill-housed, and ill-educated. 

One may well ask the question, how 
can one advocate increased appropria- 
tions in these social areas in the face of 
the deficit which confronts us? My an- 
swer is that the cuts have to be made in 
the less important matters, in programs 
of lower priority, in addition to cuts in 
the fat of the military appropriations 
requests. 

With respect to the military, I have 
made as good a record as I could. When 
the appropriations bill was before the 
Senate, I tried to make a cut of some- 
thing in excess of $3.5 billion. I had only 
six votes in support of my amendment. 

This morning I made a strong plea to 
the President not to spend the $5 billion 
which it is anticipated will be spent in 
construction of an utterly inadequate 
anti-ballistic-missile system at a great 
cost to our taxpayers. 

Now, in a far less dramatic setting, we 
are confronted by the public works and 
atomic energy appropriation bill. I was 
happy to support the Senator from Dela- 
ware in his effort to cut back the appro- 
priations for public works by eliminating 
all the new starts for the Corps of Engi- 
neers. I shall not repeat the argument 
I made in that regard only a short time 
ago. 

We come now to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, There the total of appropri- 
ations recommended for both operating 
expenses and construction is in the 
neighborhood of $2.5 billion. In view of 
the strains placed upon our economy as a 
result of the costs of the war, I believe we 
must seek out and discover places to cut 
this item. I would be prepared to support 
cuts in the military research and devel- 
opment areas of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. I believe such cuts can be made 
with no prejudice to our national 
security. 

In addition, they would signal to the 
Russians our desire for a downturn in the 
arms race, with mutual reductions in 
weaponry. But I have no illusions on that 
score. I am perfectly confident that my 
colleagues in the Senate would not sup- 
port me in that regard. 

So I return to the area of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. I find that, under the 
heading of “Reactor Development,” we 
appropriated last year a total of 
$467,720,000. This is a huge sum for ac- 
tivities which, while desirable, are less 
essential to the well-being of our country 
than aid to our beleaguered cities and 
other programs which I could name. 
Moreover, they are expenditures which 
can have no possible impact on our mili- 
tary program. 

Therefore, I would be prepared to sup- 
port an amendment which would cut 
back the $509,058,000 which the Senate 
committee has recommended in this area 
of peaceful reactor development to the 
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figure of $467,720,000, which was appro- 
priated last year. 

It is my understanding that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware will propose such an 
amendment tomorrow. I intend to sup- 
port it- 

I would be prepared to support an even 
greater cut in this field, but to me it 
would seem unrealistic to hope that such 
a cut could be successfully pressed 
through the Senate. 

Mr: President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have listened with interest to 
what the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has said. He has touched on a sub- 
ject which should be the concern of 
every Member of this body—and of every 
American. We are being asked to in- 
crease the tax burden of the country by 
10 percent. We are told that this is neces- 
sary to sustain our fighting forces in 
Vietnam. But if we are to ask the Amer- 
ican people to make this sacrifice, we 
must be ready to stand before them with 
the firm and sincere reassurance that 
every penny we spend is in the national 
interest. 

But economy cannot be the only meas- 
ure of our decision. The distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania has raised 
the issue of the health and welfare of 
the American people. To build the civil- 
ian reactor plants for the production of 
electrical energy, as the AEC would have 
us do, is playing nuclear roulette with 
the future of this country. 

I am moved to recall the words of 
W. A. Boyle, the president of the United 
Mine Workers union in his recent Labor 
Day address. He spoke of the 6,000 ura- 
nium miners condemned to a slow death 
by cancer, of the transport through our 
cities of deadly atomic waste, of the 
burial of this waste where it can pollute 
and has polluted the soil of this Nation 
with radioactive poisons. The Atomic 
Energy Commission, in its testimony be- 
fore committees of this Congress, has 
admitted that it has not yet solved the 
problems of handling the deadly by- 
products of nuclear power. 

Mr. President, if we give serious 
thought to what the president of one of 
this country’s oldest and greatest unions 
has said; if we study what the AEC it- 
self has unwittingly disclosed; if we lis- 
ten to what the scientists tell us about 
the primitive state of our understanding 
of the nuclear arts—then we must, in 
all conscience subscribe to what the 
seg Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said. 

There will be plenty of time for this 
body to sanction the wholesale prolifera- 
tion in this country of nuclear power— 
but only when the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the scientific community 
know precisely what they are about. 
Meanwhile, there are ample means, 
through the use of other energy-produc- 
ing materials such as coal, to supply this 
country with all the electric power that 
it needs—and at a cost far lower than 
what the AEC can offer. 

I would be the last man in this great 
body to deprive the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of a single penny that would be 
devoted for research and development in 
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instruments to guarantee this Nation’s 
security. But I would be remiss in my 
duty if I did not stand behind the state- 
ment by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I submit that the interests of this coun- 
try and of its people require us to ques- 
tion, and even limit, the civilian expendi- 
tures of the Atomic Energy Commission 
until such time as we know with absolute 
certainty that we are not taking a fool- 
ish and willful gamble. 

I will join the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in supporting the amendment 
which it is anticipated will be offered 
by the Senator from Delaware on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, I 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia on the statement 
he has just made. Pennsylvania, like 
West Virginia, is a State where coal min- 
ing has been the backbone of our econ- 
omy. It has fallen upon perilous times, 
but is now staging somewhat of a come- 
back. I hope very much that the coal 
industry and the unionized miners who 
work in that industry in my State, in 
both hard coal and soft coal, will be able 
to look forward to more prosperous days 
ahead. 

If there is a real threat that the atomic 
energy program is, in fact, as the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia suggests, creating 
a serious danger to the health and well- 
being, and perhaps the lives, of millions 
of Americans, it certainly is time to stop, 
look, and listen. It seems to be essential 
that we assure ourselves, before we move 
forward with the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy by build- 
ing a large number of atomic reactors, 
that we are not, by so doing, endangering 
the lives of untold thousands of our fel- 
low citizens. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, before moving to adjourn, I ask 
the distinguished Presiding Officer, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing business is H.R. 11641, an act mak- 
ing appropriations for certain civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
Defense and other departments and 
agencies. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Is it cor- 
rect that the bill will be open for further 
amendment on tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The bill will be open for 
further amendment tomorrow. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Presiding Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
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come before the Senate today, I move, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Tuesday, October 10, 
1967, at 12 noon. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate October 9, 1967: 
U.S. ATTORNEY 
Asher E. Schroeder, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Iowa for 
the term of 4 years, vice Donald E. O’Brien, 
resigned. 
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Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following report which 
I have made to my constituents this day: 


Most Congress-watchers agree that Presi- 
dent Johnson has failed to present a con- 
vincing argument for raising taxes. His so far 
unsuccessful effort to win a 10 percent sur- 
tax on top of your normal federal income tax 
is rooted in another failure: The Adminis- 
tration’s failure to control spending. 

As living costs climb steadily, the President 
continues to bombard Congress with new 
ideas for spending money. This is why so 
many members of his party have joined 
Republicans in refusing to consider a massive 
tax rise in the face of mounting evidence of 
wasteful extravagance on domestic programs. 

Congress is showing its concern over in- 
flation in many ways. Just this week the 
House of Representatives rejected an ap- 
propriation bill for the U.S. Departments of 
Labor and of Health, Education and Welfare 
because, although the $13.3 billion total was 
some $148.1 million less than President John- 
son’s budget requests, it represented a $259.5 
million increase over last year’s appropriation 
for the same departments. In short, the 
trimming job did not go deep enough for 
226 of us who voted for more economy against 
173 House members who backed the bill that 
came out of a House-Senate conference 
committee. 

Housewives see the visible results of the 
federal government’s deficit spending every 
time they buy food for the family table. 
Dads see it everytime they consider the pur- 
chase of a new car, a television set or a 
needed appliance. Yet few consider that the 
higher prices they are forced to pay for goods 
of all kinds actually amount to an invisible 
tax that robs everyone but is particularly 
hard on people living on fixed incomes. 

President Johnson scored inflation in his 
economic report of 1966 as “the most unjust 
and capricious form of taxation” but that 
year economists calculated the inflationary 
rise to be $25 billion. The Labor Department's 
cost of living index has risen almost every 
month since then. Almost every issue of 
your daily newspaper carries company an- 
nouncements of price increases for con- 
sumer products. 

Increases in advertised prices are only 
part of the inflation story. Every person’s 
living costs also are affected by prices set 
by competitive bidding or through negotia- 
tion between buyer and seller. A recent sur- 
vey showed substantial rises in these un- 
listed prices, affecting a variety of items from 
pencils to electric generators. For example: 


A Southern contractor is bidding 10 per 
cent more than last year on a plant con- 
struction project in the 65-15 million range. 

A Midwest contractor reported his bids are 
averaging 10 per cent more than last year 
on jobs to be completed in 1967 and 20 per 
cent more on jobs to be finished in 1968. 

The Chicago Board of Education reported 
sharp increases in prices not only for pencils 
but also for all supplies purchased through 
competitive bidding. 

Airplane jet engine repair jobs are costing 
8 percent more than a year ago. 

Many companies selling under long-term 
contracts are demanding “escalator” clauses 
that will permit them to raise prices if their 
costs go up while they are filling the contract. 

These are some of the reasons that Con- 
gress is calling a halt to inflationary federal 
spending programs and why even members 
of the President’s own party, including Con- 
gressman Wilbur Mills, Chairman of the 
powerful House Ways and Means Committee, 
are reluctant to approve his tax proposal. 

They know that the hand that signed the 
tax boost request is also the hand that con- 
trols the spending spigot. 


Partnership in Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to emphasize 
anew my satisfaction in the partnership 
for health legislation passed by the 
House. It marks a milestone in Federal- 
State-local relationships. 

Our interest in the health of all the 
people has been evident for many years 
in the legislation passed to support grow- 
ing State and local programs addressed 
to many health problems. But we were 

to be uneasy that this Federal 
support might be imposing upon States 
and local areas a selection of programs 
that might not be the most effective in 
terms of their special needs. 

In passing the Comprehensive Health 
Planning and Public Health Services 
Amendments of 1966, Pubic Law 89-749, 
we felt we were taking a step toward 
correcting the situation. This year, when 
the President recommended extension 
of this legislation for a true partnership 
for health, we gave it our careful atten- 
tion. I believe, with the President, that 
the legislation passed last week, while 
not ideal in every detail, will be a long 
way toward strengthening State and 


local programs of planning to meet State 
and local health needs. It permits flexi- 
bility in the use of Federal funds so that 
they can most effectively promote the 
health of the people. 

I believe that the President’s recom- 
mendation and careful examination of 
the issues invloved by the Members of 
this House have resulted in legislation 
which deserves our full confidence and 
support. 


Majority of TV Audience Opposes Stricter 
Firearms Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
gratifying to me to learn that a high 
percentage of residents of the National 
Capital area registered opposition to the 
enactment by the Congress of a stricter 
firearms law in a recent audience poll 
by WMAL-TV, channel 7. This is truly 
significant, because the people in the 
Washington environs have been exposed 
to an almost continuous barrage of news- 
paper stories and cartoons and radio and 
TV programs that have focused atten- 
tion on the misuse of firearms in the 
commission of crime. Concerned efforts 
have been made by some segments of the 
public and of the news media to show 
that firearms are the cause of crime, and 
I would like my colleagues to know that 
this poll shows that intelligent people 
appreciate that criminals are not de- 
terred from committing violent acts by 
the mere violation of another law. We 
have had the Federal Firearms Act and 
the National Firearms Act on the books 
for 30 years, but what good are laws if 
they are not rigidly enforced? 

At approximately 8 p.m., Tuesday, 
September 26, I received a telephone call 
from a friend who informed me of a poll 
being taken by WMAL-TV, channel 7. 
The polling apparently had started with 
the news broadcast at 7 p.m. and con- 
tinued until 10 p.m. 

At the close of each scheduled program 
between these hours, the question: 
“Should Congress enact a strict gun con- 
trol law?” was projected for approxi- 
mately 1 minute. Two telephone num- 
bers—one for a “yes” vote, and one for 
a “no”—were provided for each political 
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subdivision in this area—District of Co- 
Jumbia, Maryland, and Virginia. 

No comment, editorial or otherwise, 
was made by the announcers, except for 
the oral repetition of the question, al- 
though the scheduled N. V. P. D.“ police 
drama program at 9:30, apparently 
through coincidence, had a theme that 
could be construed as being strongly 
antifirearms. 

Upon. calling the number listed in my 
area for the registering of a “no” vote 
the recorded voice replied: “Thank you 
for voting no in the WMAL—TV listeners’ 
poll,” or words to that effect. Votes were 
tallied electronically. 
| The results of the poll, announced at 
11:30 p.m., and confirmed by a telephone 
‘eall to the station the following day 
were: 

f No, 62 percent; yes, 38 percent. 

I learned that 4,282 calls had been 
completed, and that the combined per- 
centage totals for Maryland and Virginia 
alone actually showed 62 percent “no” 
and 34 percent “yes.” 


K 


' Examples of Wasteful Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in light of the President’s recent 
request for an increased 10-percent sur- 
charge on income tax, I would like to cite 
just a few examples of how the tax- 
payers’ dollars are currently being spent. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that the Office of Education has granted 
$3.5 million for library research, under 
title II-B of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. This particular funding is con- 
cerned with research in the use of library 
resources; the development of library 
and information services; and the 
training of librarians and other informa- 
tion personnel. Of the 38 projects which 
have been commissioned, the size of the 
grants ranged from a little over $1,000 to 
well over $400,000. Consider the follow- 
ing: 


First, at Hampshire College in Am- 
herst, Mass., a $64,408 grant will be used 
to investigate the possibility of a dial- 
gecess communications system to bring 
library resources to dormitory rooms; 
thus, saving the college students a walk 
to the library. 

Second, $33,169 will be spent to find out 
what the citizens of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont think of their local 
public libraries. 

Third, at the University of Maryland, 
$235,190 will be used for a study of the 
methods for the hiring of librarians. 

Fourth, a study of the social origin, so- 
cial-and professional activities, and edu- 
cational background of those teaching in 
library schools will cost the taxpayer a 
mere $10,983. 

Fifth, $50,000 will be used by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to determine what 
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materials are now available for the im- 
provement of adult reading. 

With these examples of wasteful Fed- 
eral spending, it is understandable that 
our national debt is so staggering. At a 
time when our American citizens are fi- 
nancially burdened with the war in 
Southeast Asia, it is inconceivable that 
the administration should conduct such 
frivolous Great Society programs. In- 
deed, more discretion must be exercised 
in the appropriation of our tax dollars. 


Mendon, Mass., Tercentenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year it was my good fortune to be able to 
participate in the impressive community 
exercises marking the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of the town of Mendon, 
Mass., in my district. 

On June 24 I was privileged and highly 
honored to deliver the tercentenary ad- 
dress at the anniversary banquet held 
at the Lakeview Ballroom in this lovely 
old New England community. For me this 
Was a most inspiring and memorable oc- 
casion and I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record my remarks, in part, at this 
affairs. 

The material follows: 


REMARKS, IN PART, OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN AT THE BANQUET CELEBRATING THE 
300TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE TOWN OF 
MENDON, Mass., JULY 24, 1967 
Mr. Toastmaster, Reverend Clergy, Chair- 

man Clough, Chairman Dudley, outstanding 

members of the General Court, my able and 
distinguished friends, Senator Kelly, Repre- 
sentative Kenney, Representative Gould, 
former distinguished Representative, our 
friend, Mrs. Gladys Crockett, distinguished 
town officials, Committee members, our dis- 
tinguished friend, Mr. Elmer Nelson, hon- 
ored guests, friends, and fellow Americans: 

Iam happy, highly privileged and honored 
to join you tonight in celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of your lovely New England town 
of Mendon, one of the oldest and finest in 
the nation. 

As your Congressman and friend, I proudly 
extend my personal congratulations to the 
Officials and people of Mendon upon this dis- 
tinguished occasion, and to wish for you, and 
your wonderful American community, a 
truly glorious future. 

As I have already had occasion to note in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that from earliest 
days, Mendon has been devoted and dedicated 
to profound religious and patriotic loyalty. 

This town was founded by resolute, God- 
fearing people, hardy souls who did not 
know the meaning of the word fear or doubt, 
who were unalterably devoted to their be- 
lief in Divine Providence and were deter- 
mined to live under conditions of freedom, 
liberty and peace. 

This town has seen some extraordinary 
changes. Our forefathers lived in a veritable 
wilderness, beset by beasts and savages, 
hemmed in by unfriendly forces on every 
side, except for a narrow strip along the 
coastline. 

They were governed from across the 
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Atlantic Ocean by a mother country, intent 
upon royal domination and management of 
their affairs. 

Economically, the early colonists, settlers 
lived here under primitive conditions. Their 
rock-strewn farms were meager openings in 
the vast expanse of forest, their villages 
separated by intervening woods and wilder- 
ness. 

But from hilltop to hilltop, majestically 
rose their meeting houses, the center of their 
community lives, the habitat of their reli- 
gious spirit and their fierce determination to 
establish places of worship in communities 
of law and order and free democratic govern- 
ment. 

But these primitive conditions were not 
destined to be long continued. The powerful 
spiritual strength, and the incredible faith 
and courage, the amazing resourcefulness, 
determination and sacrifices of the early 
pioneers, their persistency and never-say-die 
spirit, in time, triumphed over the forces of 
repression which seemed to surround them. 

I need not recite the rest of this wonder- 
ful story because it is set in golden letters 
in the history books recording the growth of 
ordered, civil liberty, economic growth and 
strength, and the spiritual uplift of this great 
nation. 

Today we may all be proud to note that 
our country is the giant of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, the most powerful, richest 
and most advanced nation in all the world, 
rich almost beyond contemplation, powerful 
in ways that stagger the imagination, rich 
with accumulations of industry and the re- 
turns of commerce and the highest stand- 
ards of living that the world has ever known. 

Gone are the wild beasts and savages, flee- 
ing before a way of civilization that could 
not be stayed. 

Gone is the military dictatorship, the 
imperialistic control, the harsh trappings 
of tyranny. 

With material progress has come unprece- 
dented progress in the arts, the sciences, 
civilization, religion, spiritual development, 
industrial advancement, and all these have 
their proud temples and impact in this beau- 
tiful town of such historic worth and fame, 
and in other towns, villages and cities spread 
from coast to coast, north, south, east and 
west, all over this great nation. 

Truly, a miracle has taken place in the 
astonishing transformation that is every- 
where to be seen. God has smiled on the 
wilderness and it has become a garden. He 
has blessed our people beyond measure and 
given us the opportunity to live in the great- 
est of all countries the world has ever known. 

In this vast creative work, vigorously 
undertaken and pursued by those who have 
come before us. Mendon has played its part, 
a moving, impressive part for the benefit of 
her people, her deep, Amercian traditions and 
convictions and the high purpose and ideals 
of the early settlers. 

In war and peace, Mendon has had an 
outstanding record of patriotism, devotion 
to the nation, and proud participation in 
the great work of shaping and advancing this 
greatest of all civilizations. 

A frontier town beset by Indian raids, 
many struggles, hazards and setbacks, at 
times far removed from its neighbors, its 
people were never deterred and persisted in 
the struggle for freedom, for law and order, 
for economic advancement and for spiritual 
values. 

Think of it, my friends, three hundred 
years of existence as a community. What a 
glorious record of achievement, support of 
family and community life and unstinted 
sacrifices for the values in which your people 
and the American people have devoutly 
believed. 

Down through the long, unbroken chan- 
nels of history, you sons and daughters of 
Mendon have held the torch high, you have 
remained at your posts of duty, you have 
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given example to the country and the world 
of what it means to live as loyal, industrious 
citizens, upholding each other, advancing 
the interests of your community, and loyalty 
supporting the principles and safety of your 
country. 

From Bunker Hill to Korea and Vietnam, 
where we now hope and pray there will be 
early peace, Mendon has shown its mettle. It 
has demonstrated its allegiance to the proud 
standards of freedom, to the demands of 
progress in this changing world, in this age 
of terrible, destructive power, fabulous ad- 
vancement and untold potential yet to be 
realized, 

Truly, this is an inspiring record that 
your forebears and you of this generation 
have made. It is a tremendous contribution 
to this nation, enduring testimony of the 
quality of your patriotism and love of country 
and your high resolve to live as free Ameri- 
cans 


Yet, today, what a paradox it is, rich in 
material rewards as we are, powerful beyond 
measure, that we should face greater prob- 
lems and greater difficulties than ever be- 
fore, because in a very real sense it is true 
that the institutions which the early fore- 
bears founded here and elsewhere in our land 
with such valor, intelligence, resolution and 
sacrifice, and which have been defended with 
blood and treasure by so many generations, 
are challenged as never before. 

Today we must draw inspiration from this 
glorious past, even as we recognize that we 
can never turn back the clock, that the na- 
tion and the world must go forward, must go 
upward to broader, higher goals, must adapt 
to the incredible revolutionary changes that 
are taking place all around us, and the pres- 
sures that are being exerted upon us by those 
who are seeking to destroy our way of life 
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and impress upon us the rigors and slavery 
of the collective state. 

To be sure, we must be very thankful, with 
hearts overflowing with everlasting gratitude 
for the blessings of the Creator, for the 
marvelous work of those who have preceded 
us, whose blessed memory we honor with 
such fond recollection and deep gratitude 
tonight. 

It is an axiom that each generation must 
labor, struggle and strive to sustain itself, 
to better its lot, to move forward in chang- 
ing times, and, if it is necessary, to fight for 
human liberties, for freedom and the right to 
enjoy democratic government, free enter- 
prise, free religious and civil rights and all 
the precious rights and privileges Americans 
enjoy. 

It is for us of this generation to leave 
nothing undone to uphold our gleaming 
heritage of ordered liberty and profound 
faith, so that we can and will overcome and 
conquer every obstacle, threat and danger 
that confronts us along the way. 

Thank God our nation is powerful and 

great, that it is pledged to a peaceful world, 
to peace at home and abroad. Fortunately, 
even as we gather here, some of the shadows 
seem to be lifting and there are some signs of 
hope. 
But we must persist with all our strength, 
power and might to protect and preserve our 
beloved free country, to keep our hearts and 
minds responsive to the national purpose, 
the goals and needs of our people, to live in 
the spirit of those who shaped our free in- 
stitutions with the endowments of under- 
standing, brotherhood and compassion that 
come to us from the spiritual truths and 
moral precepts of those who established our 
way of life. 

In that way, God willing, if we but strive 
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to the best of our ability and strength to 
make this nation and this world a better 
place in which to live for ourselves and for 
all people, in our time, we will have con- 
tributed something worthy of our glorious 
past, worthy of the present and our own 
best instincts as patriotic defenders and pre- 
servers of the greatest nation on earth, and 
worthy of the future perpetuation of every- 
thing noble and good that our nation stands 
for. 

Our hearts are grateful tonight for the en- 
couragement and sustaining strength which 
Mendon has contributed through 300 years 
of this great crusade for freedom, humanity 
and justice represented by our country. 

I hope and pray, in a most reverent spirit, 
that in the next three hundred years, and in 
all the time to come, Mendon and its loyal 
people will grow and prosper and achieve 
even higher goals under free democratic gov- 
ernment and in the ways of independence, 
liberty and peace, and that all its people will 
continue to live in prosperity and happiness, 
not only in the material sense, but in the 
spiritual graces that have always been a part 
of this splendid American community. 

In this way, and in this spirit, we can best 
be assured of passing safely, with freedom 
and security unimpaired, through the trials 
and tribulations of the present and all the 
years ahead and keep this nation, what it 
was intended to be, and what it must con- 
tinue to be, a safe, free, secure dwelling place 
for the human spirit, a sanctuary for those 
unalterably dedicated to human freedom and 
pledged to human survival progress and 
peace. 

Again with my heartiest congratulations 
and very best wishes for the future, and my 
warm thanks for the high privilege of being 
with you tonight. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, grant us, we beseech 
Thee, the grace of toiling in these fields 
of time in the sense of the eternal. We 
bring our stained lives to the holiness 
that shames our uncleanness, to the love 
that forgives our iniquities, to the truth 
that reveals our falseness, to the patience 
that outlasts our fickleness. 

In the brooding silence of this still 
moment before the rush of another day, 
may open windows of faith flood our 
darkness with light, that in Thy sun- 
shine’s blaze our life may brighter, fairer 
be. Give us inner greatness of spirit and 
clearness of vision to meet and match the 
large designs of this glorious yet de- 
manding day, that we may keep step 
with the drumbeat of Thy purpose which 
is marching on. 

Make us patient and thoughtful one 
with another in the fret and jar of these 
difficult days, remembering that each 
comrade by our side fights a hard fight 
and walks a lonely way. Teach us a gent- 
ler tone, a sweeter charity of words, 
and a more healing touch for all the 
smart of this wounded world. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, October 9, 1967, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements dur- 
ing the transaction of routine morning 
business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 563 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence, to and including Calendar No. 
571. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE HIGHWAY 
SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1552) to amend the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966 which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public 
Works, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 12, after “(A)” strike out “(di)”; 
after line 13, strike out: 

“(ii) the terms of office of members first 
taking office after the date of enactment of 
this section shall expire as follow: twelve 
at the end of one year after such date, twelve 
at the end of two years after such date, and 
eleven at the end of three years after such 
date, as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment, and“. 


And after line 20 insert: 

“(2) (A) Each member appointed by the 
President shall hold office for a term of three 
years, except that (1) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term of which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder ol such term, and (ii) the terms of 
office of members first taking office after the 
date of enactment of this section shall expire 
as follows: Twelve at the end of one year 
after the date such committee members are 
appointed by the President, twelve at the 
end of two years after the date such com- 
mittee members are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and eleven at the end of three years 
after the date such committee members are 
appointed, as designated by th President at 
the time of appointment, and (iii) the term 
of any member shall be extended until the 
date on which the successor’s appointment is 
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effective. None of the members appointed by 
the President who has served a three-year 
term, other than Federal officers or em- 
ployees, shall be eligible for reappointment 
within one year following the end of his 
preceding term.” 


So as to make the bill read: 
8. 1552 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
404 of the Highway Safety Act (23 U.S.C. 
401 et seq.) is amended by— 

(1) striking subsection (a) (1) thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a)(1) There is established in the De- 
partment of Commerce a National Highway 
Safety Advisory Committee, composed of 
the Secretary or an officer of the Depart- 
Ment appointed by him, who shall be Chair- 
man, the Federal Highway Administrator, and 
thirty-five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, no more than four of whom shall be 
Federal officers or employees. The appointed 
members, having due regard for the pur- 
poses of this chapter, shall be selected from 
among representatives of various State and 
local governments, including State legisla- 
tures, of public and private interests con- 
tributing to, affected by, or concerned with 
highway safety, including the national or- 
ganizations of passenger car, bus, and truck 
owners, and of other public and private 
agencies, organizations, or groups demon- 
strating an active interest in highway safety, 
as well as research scientists and other indi- 
viduals who are expert in this field.” 

(2) striking subsection (a) (2)(A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2)(A) Each member appointed by the 
President shall hold office for a term of three 
years, except that (i) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term of which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term, and (ii) the terms 
of office of members first taking office after 
the date of enactment of this section shall 
expire as follows: Twelve at the end of one 
year after the date such committee members 
are appointed by the President, twelve at 
the end of two years after the date such com- 
mittee members are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and eleven at the end of three years 
after the date such committee members are 
appointed, as designated by the President 
at the time of appointment, and (iii) the 
term of any member shall be extended until 
the date on which the successor’s appoint- 
ment is effective. None of the members ap- 
pointed by the President who has served a 
three-year term, other than Federal officers 
or employees, shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment within one year following the end of 
his preceding term.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
1 , explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

S. 1552 would increase the size of the Na- 
tional Highway Safety Advisory Committee, 
created pursuant to section 404, title 23, 
United States Code from 29 to 35. This in- 
crease in size would be for the purpose of 
including among the membership of that 
Committee, representatives of “national or- 
@anizations of passenger car, bus, and truck 
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owners.” The committee amendment incor- 
porates in S. 1552, the language of S. 2092 
relating to the reappointment of those per- 
sons appointed to serve on the Committee 
for a term of less than 3 years. 


SCOPE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The Highway Safety Act of 1966 (23 U.S.C, 
401 et seq.) created within the Department 
of Transportation a National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent to advise, consult with, and make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation on matters relating to the activities 
and functions of the Department in the fleld 
of highway safety. As presently constituted, 
the Committee, while composed of capable 
and knowledgeable individuals, does not 
have on it representatives of major highway 
users whom the Committee on Public Works 
feels can make a significant and substantial 
contribution to the work of the National 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee. In ad- 
dition, because of the large number of pub- 
lic and private organizations concerned with 
highway safety, there is at present only 
token representation on the advisory group 
from State legislatures and police officials. 

Since State legislatures and police officials 
are most directly concerned with the crea- 
tion and implementation of effective State 
and community safety programs called for 
under the terms of the Highway Safety Act 
of 1966, stronger representation from these 
groups is vitally needed. 

The Committee on Public Works is also 
concerned by the fact that due to the under- 
standable delay in forming the Advisory 
Committee, appointments to it for the ini- 
tial 1-year term were made in April of 1967 
and that term expired in September 1967. 
The present statutory requirement barring 
reappointment of any member other than a 
Federal officer or employee until the expira- 
tion of 1 year following such service will de- 
prive the Advisory Committee of competent 
individuals who have only had an opportu- 
nity to begin their work. To offset this unin- 
tended result S. 1552 would change the law 
so that the 1-year hiatus will only apply to 
appointees who have served a 3-year term. 

The issues resolved by S. 1552, as reported 
by the Committee on Public Works, were 
discussed during the recent h on 
highway beautification and safety held in 
June and July of 1967. 


COMMITTEE VIEWS 


The Committee on Public Works believes 
that S. 1552, as amended, will enable the 
President to broaden the membership of the 
National Highway Safety Advisory Commit- 
tee to include representatives from groups 
which can significantly contribute to the 
meaningful achievement of the Advisory 
Committee’s objectives. The committee is of 
the belief that the increase in membership 
would not create so large a group as to make 
it unwieldly and that it would strengthen 
the membership thereof. 

The Committee on Public Works recom- 
mends the enactment of S. 1552, as amended. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTEND- 
ANCE AND TAKING OF SCHOOL 
CENSUS IN DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The bill (S. 768) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for com- 
pulsory school attendance, for the taking 
of a school census in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes,” was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed as follows: 

S. 768 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the first 
sentence of section 1 of article II of the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for compulsory 
school attendance, for the taking of a school 
census in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 4, 1925 
(43 Stat. 807; sec. 31-208, D.C. Code), is 
amended by striking therefrom “all children 
between the ages of three and eighteen years 
permanently or temporarily residing in the 
District of Columbia, and annually thereafter 
or” and inserting in lieu thereof all children 
under eighteen years permanently or tempo- 
rarily residing in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
Hal 582), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill to amend existing 
law so as to assure an accurate school census 
and to provide a greater source of data for 
anticipatory planning purposes with respect 
to zoning and school construction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The bill would specifically 
accomplish the following: 

(1) Provide that all children below the 
age of 18 years be listed in the taking of the 
school census, instead of the present require- 
ment that only those between the ages of 
3 and 18 years be listed. The committee was 
informed that this provision is desirable 
and would be very helpful to the Board of 
Education in making projections of future 
enrollments. It would also be of assistance in 
anticipatory planning with respect to zon- 
ing and school construction, with the ulti- 
mate result benefiting the District finan- 
cially; and 

(2) Provide that the census be made in 
accordance with such frequency as the Su- 
perintendent of Schools and the Board of 
Education find necessary and desirable in- 
stead of annually, as required in present law. 
This provision was recommended to the com- 
mittee on the basis of a more economical use 
of funds than is possible under existing law. 

The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia favor enactment of the bill. They 
informed the committee that enactment of 
the measure could result in a financial saying 
to the District, and that, in any event, pas- 
sage would involve no additional expense. 

The Subcommittee on Public Health, Edu- 
cation, Welfare, and Safety held public hear- 
ings on the bill on March 10, 1967. No one 
appeared in opposition. 

Similar bills passed the Senate in the 85th, 
86th, 87th, 88th, and 89th Congresses, re- 
spectively. 


PUBLIC CREMATORIUM IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 770) to amend the act to 
provide for the establishment of a public 
crematorium in the District of Colum- 
bia was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

8. 770 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 2 of 
the Act approved April 20, 1906, as amended 
(34 Stat. 123; § 27-130, D.C. Code), is 
amended (1) by deleting from the first sen- 
tence “, and for the incineration of such 
other bodies as may be presented for that 
purpose by the persons having custody 
thereof”; (2) by striking from the second 
sentence the comma immediately after “cre- 
matorium” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
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period, and the remainder of the 
sentence; and (3) by striking the third sen- 
tence, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I = 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 583), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the reported bill is to 
amend section 2 of the act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the establishment of a public 
crematorium in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes” approved April 20, 
1906, as amended (34 Stat. 123; § 27-130, 
D.C. Code), to delete language which 
presently requires the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to prescribe and collect 

fees for the incineration of bodies, and by 
special order, waive, or reduce the usual 
charges when enforcement of such charges 
would be burdensome or oppressive upon 
those responsible for the disposal of the 
remains, This would allow the District to 
operate the crematorium only for public 
health purposes. 

BACKGROUND 


The act approved April 20, 1906, provided 
for the establishment in the District of 
Columbia of a public crematorium and 
authorized and directed the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to operate the 
crematorium for the incineration of all 
bodies that could not, except at public 
expense, be disposed of within a reasonable 
time after death and for the incineration of 
such other bodies as may be presented for 
that purpose by persons having custody 
thereof. The act further authorized the Com- 
missioners to prescribe and collect fees in 
such amounts as may be required to defray 
the cost of incineration. The Commissioners 
could, by special order, waive or reduce the 
usual charges whenever, in their opinion, to 
enforce such charges would be burdensome 
or oppressive upon the persons responsible 
for the disposal of the remains. 

When this act was passed over 60 years ago 
there were no crematories in the District of 
Columbia. At the present time there are 
numerous privately owned crematoriums for 
use by persons who are able to pay for the 
services of a crematorium. The District 
crematorium is presently being used only as 
an adjunct of the District of Columbia 
General Hospital and for the disposition of 
bodies for reasons of public health by direc- 
tion of the Director of Public Health or the 
coroner. If the District crematorium had 
continued to accept bodies for cremation 
upon payment of a fee, the District crema- 
torium would be operating in competition 
with privately operated crematoriums. Since 
the District crematorium is now being used 
only for public health purposes the require- 
ment that the Commissioners make specific 
waivers of fees is unnecessarily burdensome 
and creates needless administrative prob- 
lems. 

This bill relieves the Commissioners of the 
requirement to prescribe and collect fees for 
incineration and to waive or reduce fees 
where they are determined to be burdensome 
or oppressive. This amendment of section 2 
of the act will authorize the crematorium to 
be used only for public health purposes. 

HEARING 

A public hearing was conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety on March 10, 1967, There 
was no opposition to the bill. The District 
of Columbia Commissioners and the District 
of Columbia Department of Public Health 
recommend enactment of S. 770. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1631) to raise the maxi- 
mum age limit of schoolchildren entitled 
to transportation in the District of Co- 
lumbia at a reduced fare was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: Ro 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the regulation of fares for the 
transportation of schoolchildren in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved August 9, 1955 
(69 Stat. 616, D.C. Code, sec. 44-214a), is 
amended by striking out “eighteen” and in- 
serting “twenty”. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which follows 
its approval by at least thirty days. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 584), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to amend the 
first section of the act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the regulation of fares for the 
transportation of schoolchildren in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved August 9, 1955 
(69 Stat. 616, D.C. Code, sec. 44-214a), by in- 
creasing from 18 years of age to 20 years of 
age those schoolchildren eligible for trans- 
portation to and from schools in the District 
of Columbia at a reduced fare. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Existing law provides that schoolchildren 
not over the age of 18 may travel by street 
railway and bus going to and from public, 
parochial, or like schools in the District of 
Columbia at not more than one-half the 
cash fare established from time to time by 
the Public Service Commission for regular 
route transportation within the District of 
Columbia. Your committee was advised that 
this bill is in the spirit of the national and 
local programs of encouraging school 
dropouts to finish their education, 
There are 3,723 schoolchildren in the 
District of Columbia between the ages 
of 18 and 20 in the present school year who 
could ride public transportation at reduced 
fare if this legislation is enacted. In many 
instances the economic condition of the fam- 
ily is one of the major contributing causes 
for a student to drop out of school. Passage 
of this legislation would be an encourage- 
ment for those between the ages of 18 and 
20 to remain in school and those who are 
dropouts to return to school. It is the com- 
mittee’s intent that the benefit of the bill 
shall be limited to students attending ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and not ex- 
tend to those attending colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Existing law provides that should the net 
operating income of a common carrier re- 
quired to furnish reduced-fare transportation 
to schoolchildren fall below the rate of re- 
turn established in its last rate case, the 
carrier is entitled to a subsidy to bring the 
earnings of the carrier up to the established 
rate of return. If the carrier’s rate of return 
is less than that established in its last 
rate case, the carrier is entitled to a subsidy 
computed on the difference between the fare 
paid by schoolchildren, which is 10 cents, 
and the lowest adult fare of the carrier in 
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the District of Columbia. The subsidy may 
not exceed the difference between the car- 
rier’s actual and authorized rate of return. 

The District of Columbia Commissioners 
have advised the committee that if all the 
3,723 schoolchildren between the ages of 18 
and 20 years rode D.C. Transit System buses 
it is doubtful that any cost would be in- 
curred by the District government because it 
is probable that, based on past experience, 
D.C. Transit will earn a sufficient annual 
return to preclude any payment. If all these 
3,723 additional schoolchildren were to ride 
WMA Transit Co. buses, which is unlikely, 
and the carrier’s rate of return falls below 
that established in the company’s last rate 
case, the cost to the District government 
could run approximately $204,000. In 1965 
WMA Transit Co., which operates between ` 
Prince Georges County, Md., and the District, 
received $31,745.50 under the school fare sub- 
sidy law. To date, D.C. Transit System, Inc. 
has received no subsidy payments under the 
law. 

HEARING 

At a publice hearing conducted by 
the Subcommittee on Public Health, Educa- 
tion, Welfare, and Safety on July 11, 1967, 
representatives of the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia and the Su- 
perintendent of Schools testified in support 
of the bill. There were no witnesses in op- 
position, 


AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOL FOOD 
SERVICES ACT 


The bill (S. 2012) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public School Food 
Services Act was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2012 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last 
sentence of section 5 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Public School Food Services Act (65 
Stat: 369; sec. 31-1404, D.C. Code, 1961 edi- 
tion), is amended by striking the comma fol- 
lowing “motor trucks” and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period, and by striking the re- 
mainder of such sentence. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 6 of 
such Act, as amended (sec. 31-1405, D.C. 
Code, 1961 edition) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Appropriations are authorized for all 
necessary expenses of the Office of Central 
Management, Department of Food Services, 
in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, including the payment of compen- 
sation for personal services and Govern- 
ment contributions to related insurance 
costs; for the acquisition, maintenance, and 
replacement of equipment used or acquired 
for use in the conduct of the Department 
of Food Services in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, and for reimburse- 
ment of the District of Columbia publie 
school food services fund for lunches served 
in accordance with section 9 of the National 
School Lunch Act (60 Stat. 233, title 42, sec. 
1758, U.S.C., 1958 edition), to children with- 
out cost to such children or at reduced cost.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimus consent to have printed in the 
REcorpD an excerpt from the report (No. 
585), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purposes of this bill, S. 2012, are (1) 
to authorize appropriations of public funds 
to pay salaries and related costs of operating 
the Office of Central Management of the 
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Food Services Department in the public 
schools and (2) to provide for appropriation 
of public money to pay for lunches furnished 
to all needy elementary and secondary public 
school children whose parents are not recip- 
ients of public welfare. 

Under existing law (65 Stat. 369) the ex- 
penses, salaries, and related costs of conduct- 
ing the Office of Central Management of the 
Department of Food Services of the public 
schools in the District of Columbia are paid 
from the food services fund. This fund is a 
revolving account into which all revenues 
from the operation of food services in the 
public schools are placed. These receipts are 
used for the “purchase of foods, supplies, 
and all other services and expenditures of 
whatever nature which are necessary for the 
-conduct of the Department of Food Services, 
including personal services, the operation 
and maintenance of motor trucks, and the 
expenses of conducting the Office of Central 
Management.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

In reporting on the bill, the Board of 
Commissioners made the following statement 
concerning the need for striking the above 
italicized language from the existing law: 

“Experience has shown that these costs 
cannot continue to be borne by the school 
lunch program (salaries and related insur- 
ance costs of employees of the Office of Cen- 
tral Management) without this assistance. 
The Superintendent of Schools reports that 
conferences with officials of the Department 
of Agriculture and with food services direc- 
tors of other cities and States tend to the 
conclusion that such costs should not be 
borne by the students any more than the 
other costs of administering the school sys- 
tem, The Superintendent points out that the 
staff of the Office of Central Management of 
the Food Services Department serves in a 
dual capacity of State and city administra- 
tion for three Federal programs; namely, the 
national school lunch program, the special 
milk program, and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture donated-commodity program for 
District of Columbia schools and institu- 
tions. The Superintendent further notes that 
comparable functions in the States are ad- 
ministered by State officials of education, 
and administrative staff salaries are paid from 
State appropriated funds, whereas the Dis- 
trict of Columbia school lunch program is 
forced to bear this expense.” 

In the District of Columbia public schools 
elementary needy lunch program, authorized 
by Public Law 86-104, all students certified 
as needy by the school principal, whether or 
not their families are receiving public assist- 
ance, have their lunches paid for from public 
funds. In the secondary school program there 
is a distinction made between lunches served 
to needy pupils whose families receive public 
assistance and lunches served to needy pupils 
whose families do not receive public assist- 
ance. 

Public Law 85-901, enacted by the 85th 
Congress, provides authorization for reim- 
bursement to be made to the secondary 
schools only in cases where free lunches are 
served to children of families who are recip- 
ients of public assistance granted by the 
government of the District of Columbia. 

There are three factors which cause finan- 
cial crises in school lunch programs. One is 
a decrease in value in the type of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture donated commodities. 
‘The value of these commodities has decreased 
since 1962 from approximately 544 cents per 
meal to approximately 2 cents per meal. 
Food costs went up in 1966 about 4 percent. 
The cash sudsidy from the Agriculture De- 
partment has diminished since 1962 from an 
average of 9 cents per meal to approximately 
5 cents per meal. The need and desire to 
bring services up to a decent level has also 
increased costs. 

The committee is advised that the expenses 
of the Department of Food Services have been 
exceeding its revenues for some time. The 
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excess of costs over receipts in school year 
1966-67 was $50,000, and $59,000 the previous 
year. Thus far, these losses have been ab- 
sorbed by diminishing revenues in the public 
school food services fund built up in earlier 
years. 

In an effort to increase revenue, the price 
of a school lunch was raised 5 cents last year. 
The result was a decline in participation. 
Even a minor rise in price places certain 
children in the position of not being able 
to buy a lunch. They go hungry. The com- 
mittee agrees with the school system that 
such price increases are undesirable, and not 
the way to relieve the financial problems of 
the food services fund. The better approach 
is to relieve the fund of central management 
expenses as proposed in the bill. 

The cost of the Central Management Office 
for fiscal year 1968 is estimated to be approxi- 
mately $100,000 for salaries and related in- 
surance costs of the Director, two assistant 
directors, and 10 other employees. The cost 
of providing free lunches to needy secondary 
school pupils whose parents do not receive 
public assistance payments from the District 
will be $80,000 making the total estimated 
annual cost of the bill $180,000. 


HEARING 


At a public hearing conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety on July 11, 1967, repre- 
sentatives of the Superintendent of Schools 
of the District of Columbia supported enact- 
ment of S. 2012. There was no opposition 
testimony. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia also recommend its enact- 
ment. 

Identical bills, S. 3314, S. 1078, and S. 1312, 
passed the Senate in the 87th, 88th, and 
89th Congresses, respectively. 


AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT AND THE 
MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY RE- 
SPONSIBILITY ACT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 765) to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, 
and the Motor Vehicle Safety Respon- 
sibility Act of the District of Columbia, 
as amended, so as to bring within the 
provisions of such acts any person, oper- 
ating a motor vehicle while under the 
influence of a drug rendering such per- 
son incapable of operating the motor 
vehicle safely which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, with an amendment, on page 
2, line 10, after the word “him” insert 
“or unless he can establish that he was 
not aware that the administration of a 
drug to him imposed on him an obliga- 
tion not to operate a motor vehicle until 
such time as the effect of the drug was 
dissipated.“; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 765 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (b) of section 10 
of the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, 
as amended (43 Stat. 1124; 68 Stat. 734; sec. 
40-609(b), D.C. Code), is amended to read: 
“No person shall, while under the influence 
of any intoxicating liquor or narcotic drug, 
or while under the influence of any other 
drug to a degree which renders such individ- 
ual incapable of safely driving a vehicle, 
operate any vehicle in the District of Colum- 
bia. The fact that any person charged with 
a violation of this subsection is using or has 
used a drug without violating any other 
statute or regulation applicable in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia shall not constitute a de- 
fense against any charge of violating this 
subsection, unless such person can establish 
that he had no knowledge of the effect of 
any drug which he had taken or which had 
been administered to him, or unless he can 
establish that he was not aware that the ad- 
ministration of a drug to him imposed on 
him an obligation not to operate a motor 
vehicle until such time as the effect of the 
drug was dissipated. As used in this Act, the 
term ‘drug’ means (1) articles recognized in 
the official United States Pharmacopoeia, 
official Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States, or official National Formu- 
lary, or any supplement to any of them; and 
(2) articles intended for use in the diagnosis, 
cure, mitigation, treatment, or prevention of 
disease in man or other animals; and (3) 
articles (other than food) intended to affect 
the structure or any function of the body of 
man or other animals; and (4) articles in- 
tended for use as a component of any article 
specified in clauses (1), (2), or (3) of this 
subsection; but does not include devices or 
their components, parts, or accessories.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (d) of section 10 of such 
Act, as amended (sec. 40-609(d), D.C. Code), 
is amended by striking “narcotic”. 

Sec. 3. The third proviso of subsection (a) 
of section 13 of such Act, as amended (sec. 
40-302(a), D.C, Code), is amended by strik- 
ing “narcotic drugs” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “a drug”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 37 of the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of 
the District of Columbia, approved May 25, 
1954, as amended (72 Stat. 955; sec. 40-453 
(a), D.C. Code), is amended by striking 
“narcotic”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 586), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 765 is to amend existing 
motor vehicle laws in the District of Colum- 
bia to provide that it shall be an offense to 
drive while under the influence of drugs, not 
classified as narcotics, that render the indi- 
vidual incapable of safely driving a motor 
vehicle. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Existing law in the District of Columbia 
prohibits driving under the influence of nar- 
cotic drugs. With the development of several 
new drugs, not classified as narcotics, but 
which may have the effect of rendering a 
person under the influence of such a drug 
incapable of driving a motor vehicle safely, 
it has become necessary that persons using 
these drugs be prohibited from driving while 
under their influence to the extent that driy- 
ing ability is impaired. 

Hearings on 8.765 were held before the 
Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety on March 10, 1967, to 
update testimony from the hearing during 
the 89th Congress on S. 2954, which was iden- 
tical to S. 765. 

By the terms of S. 765, driving while under 
the infiuence of nonnarcotic drugs to a de- 
gree that the person is incapable of driving 
his car safely will be unlawful, together with 
the presently prohibited driving under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or narcotic 
drugs. This bill, patterned after the Uniform 
Vehicle Code sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws, is similar to 
the laws of approximately 32 States. 
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The committee believes that there is a pos- 
sibility of danger to the public arising out 
of the excessive use of nonnarcotic drugs that 
are readily available in many instances over 
the counters of drugstores. The object of this 
bill is to make known to the public that 
there is a danger in the excessive use of non- 
narcotic drugs and that people who use these 
drugs in amounts to impair their driving 
ability may constitute a menace to them- 
selves and to the public. 

Several categories of drugs may cause im- 
pairment of driving ability. These categories 
and their effects are as follows: 

1. Sedatives and hypnotics—These drugs 
have a depressant effect on the central ner- 
vous system and are used in the treatment of 
tension, insomnia, anxiety, and epilepsy, for 
muscle relaxation and in conjunction impair- 
ment of mental facilities, and other symp- 
toms that characterize alcoholic intoxica- 
tion, 

2. Tranquilizers. — Mild tranquilizers are 
used as muscle relaxants and for treatment 
of mental and emotional illnesses character- 
ized by anxiety and nervousness. In low dos- 
ages, they have mild and infrequent side 
effects, but may produce drowsiness, blurred 


velops to the sedative effects, chronic users 
may increase their dosages; and as dosages 
are increased, impairment of performance 
similar to intoxication may occur. 

3. Antikistamines.— These compounds are 
used in the treatment of allergic conditions 
such as hay fever, for motion sickness, and 
Parkinson’s disease. They are also used in 
insomnia and cold preparations that do not 
require a prescription, Antihistamines have a 
depressant effect on the central nervous sys- 
tem, and may cause drowsiness, dizziness, 
lack of coordination, and irritability. The 
effects vary from person to person, and occur- 
rence is unpredictable. 

4. Stimulants—These drugs are widely 
used to curb appetites, to treat mild forms 
of depression, and to counteract drowsiness. 
Side effects of stimulants may include tremor, 
irritability and dizziness. They may obscure 
the danger signals of fatigue, and may nar- 
row the focus of attention and create a fic- 
titious sense of self-confidence, Excessive use 
may result in physical exhaustion and lack 
of response to normal stimuli. 

5. Hallucinogens—The primary effect of 
hallucinogens, such as LSD, is distortion of 
perception, accompanied at higher dosages 
by hallucinations. Other effects include nau- 
sea, and enlargement of the pupils. 

6. Anti- infectives.— This group includes 
antibiotics and sulfa drugs. Among the side 
effects may be dizziness, nausea, and im- 
paired hearing. 

7. Other drugs—Several other commonly 
used drugs may have side effects that could 
impair driving ability. Antidepressants and 
indirect stimulants taken for treatment of 
depression may cause hypotension or hyper- 
tension, dizziness, drowsiness, blurred vi- 
sion, and nausea. Preparations for gastro- 
intestinal disorders generally contained 
drugs with atropine-like effects which can 
adversely affect vision. Also, the visual im- 
pairment caused by eye drops used in eye 
examinations may persist for several days. 
Anticonvulsants used in treatment of epi- 
lepsy and antidiabetic drugs can seriously 
impair driving ability. Even aspirin, if ex- 
cessively used, may impair driving ability 
through dizziness, confusion, and impair- 
ment of vision. 

8. Finally, there is a problem caused by 
combinations of drugs. Certain drugs, which 
might not &ffect driving ability when taken 
moderately and alone, may seriously impair 
driving ability when taken in combination 
with other similarly “safe” drugs or in com- 
bination with alcohol. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The first section of S. 765 amends the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Traffic Act to make it an 
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offense, along with driving under the in- 
fiuence of narcotics and intoxicating liquor, 
to drive while under the influence of any 
other drug to a degree that renders the in- 
dividual incapable of safely driving a ve- 
hicle. 

The legal use of such drugs will not be a 
defense against a charge of driving in viola- 
tion of this section. The inclusion of this 
provision is a recognition of the fact that 
legal use of drugs, like legal use of alcohol, 
is not being attacked, but that their legal 
use may cause impairment of a driver’s men- 
tal or physical functioning to the extent that 
he becomes a danger to the community, and 
that such use is the target. However, the bill 
also provides a defense to persons charged 
with violating the section if the person can 
establish that he did not know the effect of a 
drug he had taken or which had been ad- 
ministered to him. This exception is to cover 
the situation in which a patient of a doctor 
or dentist is administered a drug that could 
affect his driving ability, and he is not told 
what the effect might be. 

Section 2 amends the Traffic Act to provide 
for the revocation of the operator's permit 
or driving privilege of persons convicted in 
the District of driving in violation of the act 
as amended by S. 765. 

Section 3 provides that driving privileges 
will remain revoked or suspended during the 
pendency of an application for review of a 
revocation order pursuant to the provisions 
of S. 765. 

Section 4 amends the Motor Vehicle Safety 
Responsibility Act to provide for the sus- 
pension of license and registration of vehicles 
registered in the name of any person who 
violates the provisions of S. 765, until the 
owner gives proof of future financial respon- 
sibility. 

AMENDMENT 

The committee has approved an amend- 
ment to the first section of S. 765 to provide 
that, in connection with the defense of lack 
of knowledge of a drug's effect, it shall be a 
defense to establish that the driver was not 
aware that the administration of a drug to 
him imposed on him an obligation not to 
operate a vehicle until the effects of such 
drugs had worn off. The purpose of this 
amendment is to make clear that the act 
is not intended to apply to the driver who 
has received medication but was not aware 
that he might experience side effects that 
could impair his driving ability or that he 
should not drive for awhile after being 
treated with a drug. 

HEARING 

At a public hearing conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Public Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, and Safety on March 10, 1967, represent- 
atives of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and the Director, District of 
Columbia Department of Motor Vehicles, 
supported the enactment of S. 765. There was 
no opposition to the bill. 

CONCLUSION 

Your committee believes that the enact- 
ment of S. 765 will help to alleviate a dan- 
ger to the public caused by the operation of 
motor vehicles by drivers who are under the 
influence of lawfully taken drugs and medi- 
cines which render them incapable of safely 
operating their vehicles. The committee 
recommends Senate approval of S. 765. 


REGISTRY OF BLIND PERSONS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1224) to establish a register of 
blind persons in the District of Colum- 
bia, to provide for the mandatory report- 
ing of information concerning such per- 
sons, and for other purposes which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
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District of Columbia with an amendment, 
on page 3, after line 12, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Sec. 6. Effective on the effective date of 
this Act or on the effective date of part IV of 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1967, 
whichever is later, and notwithstanding sec- 
tion 401 of such plan, the function vested in 
the Commissioners under this Act relating to 
the prescribing of regulations shall be deemed 
to be vested in the Council established pur- 
suant to part II of such plan, and any func- 
tion vested in the Commissioners or Board of 
Commissioners by any other provision of this 
Act shall be deemed to be vested in the Com- 
missioner appointed pursuant to part III of 
such plan, 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1224 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall establish and maintain a register of 
blind persons residing in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such register shall, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioners, pro- 
vide information of such nature as will or 
may be of assistance in the planning of 
improved facilities and services to the blind 
and in the restoration and conservation of 
sight. 

Sec. 2. Each health, educational, and so- 
cial service agency or institution operating 
in the District of Columbia and having in 
its care or custody, either full or part time, 
or rendering service to, any person who is 
blind within the meaning of this Act, and 
each physician and th licensed or reg- 
istered by the District of Columbia who has 
in his professional care for diagnosis or treat- 
ment such a blind person, and each optome- 
trist licensed by the District of Columbia 
who, in the course of his practice of optome- 
try, ascertains that a person is blind, shall 
report in writing to the Commissioners the 
name, age, and residence of such person and 
such additional information as the Com- 
missioners may, by regulation, require for 
incorporation in the register referred to in 
the first section. Such register and reports 
shall not be open to public inspection: Pro- 
vided, That the Commissioners may make 
available in the form of statistical abstracts 
or digests information contained in such 
register and reports: Provided further, That 
the identity of persons referred to in such 
register or reports is not disclosed in such 
abstracts or d 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act, (1) the 
term “blind person” means, and the word 
“blind” refers to, a person who is totally 
blind or who has impaired vision of not more 
than 20/200 visual acuity in the better eye 
and for whom vision cannot be improved to 
better than 20/200, or who has loss of vision 
due wholly or in part to impairment of field 
vision or to oher factors which affect the 
usefulness of vision to a like degree, and (2) 
the term “Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia” and the word “Commissioners” 
means the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or its designated agent. 

Sec. 4. Any person who in good faith makes 
a report pursuant to this Act or pursuant 
to regulation promulgated under the author- 
ity of this Act, shall not, by reason thereof, 
be personally Hable in damages. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the first 
day of the first month which follows its ap- 
proval by at least thirty days. 

Sec. 6. Effective on the effective date of this 
Act or on the effective date of part IV of Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 3 of 1967, 
whichever is later, and notwithstanding sec- 
tion 401 of such plan, the function vested 
in the Commissioners under this Act relat- 
ing to the prescribing of regulations shall 
be deemed to be vested in the Council estab- 
lished pursuant to part II of such plan, and 
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any function vested in the Commissioners or 
Board of Commissioners by any other provi- 
sion of this Act shall be deemed to be vested 
in the Commissioner appointed pursuant to 
part III of such plan. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 587), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to establish a 
Pot blind persons in the District of 
Columbia and provide for the mandatory re- 
porting of information concerning such per- 
sons, The accumulation of statistical and 
factual information on blind persons in the 
District will enable agencies and institu- 
tions to better plan facilities, programs of 
assistance, medical care, counseling, guid- 
ance, training, and vocational rehabilitation 
for the blind. 

The bill requires health, educational, and 
social service institutions, physicians, os- 
teopaths, and optometrists rendering service 
to blind persons in the District of Columbia 
to report in writing to the Commissioner, for 
inclusion in a register, the name, age, and 
residence of any blind person coming to their 
attention, and such other information as may 
be required by regulations promulgated un- 
der the bill. The Commissioner would be au- 
thorized to make available statistical ab- 
stracts or digests of information contained in 
the register, but the identity of the persons 
referred to may not be disclosed, and the 
register would not be open to public inspec- 
tion. 

While the bill provides for the mandatory 
reporting of information concerning blind 
persons, it does not contain penalties for not 
reporting such information and does not im- 
pose coercive pressure on persons who do not 
comply with the law. Some physicians and 

es serving the blind consider informa- 
tion about blind persons whom they are serv- 
ing to be confidential and the release of in- 
formation about such blind persons a viola- 
tion of confidence. The bill further provides 
that any person who in good faith makes a 
report pursuant to the act or pursuant to 
regulation promulgated under the authority 
of the act, shall not be personally liable in 
damages. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

At the present time there are both publicly 
and privately established and financed pro- 
grams in the District for the purpose of aid- 
ing blind persons to overcome the handicap- 
ping conditions of their disability. There are 
an estimated 1,000 blind persons residing in 
the District who are not receiving help from 
these programs because they are not known 
to the agencies. Blind persons are only dis- 
covered by chance or accident. These un- 
known blind are being denied adequate 
training and education to equip themselves 
to live a successful, self-dependent, and con- 
tributory life. They are being denied a sound 
and sensible understanding of their impair- 
ment, its restrictions and limitations, and the 
limitless possibilities of achievement and the 
specialized help available to them to over- 
come the difficulties and disadvantages of 
blindness. 

Registers of blind persons have been estab- 
lished in 39 States and are successfully bring- 
ing together blind persons in need of special 
help with organizations available and quali- 
fied to help and assist them. At the present 
time in the District those organizations who 
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formulate plans and administer programs 
must now guess as to needs and estimate as 
to numbers and possible costs, 

The Biometrics Branch of the National In- 
stitutes of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, which is a part of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, is responsible for attempting 
to get established in various sections of the 
country model reporting areas, the primary 
purpose of which is to promote uniform re- 
porting as to statistics about blindness which 
can be used for research. Your committee was 
advised that the Elometries Branch has 
agreed to finance the establishment of such a 
blind register at a cost of $13,000, as a part of 
its national effort. The cost of maintaining 
such a register is estimated at $8,017 per an- 
num. Of this amount $3,411 is reimbursable 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, leaving a net cost to the District of 
$4,600, 

HEARING 

At a public hearing conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Public Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, and Safety on July 11, 1967, representa- 
tives of the Commissioners for the District of 
Columbia and the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation ap- 
proved and supported enactment of the bill. 
The bill also has the support of the National 
Federation of the Blind, 


AMENDMENT 


The committee approved an amendment 
the effect of which is to appropriately trans- 
fer to the new Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia and the District of Columbia 
Council established pursuant to Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 3 of 1967 the functions vested 
by the bill in the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, on the effective 
date of the reorganization plan. 


CONCLUSION 


The committee recommends the approval 
of S. 1224 as amended. 


PUBLIC DAY CARE SERVICES AND 
FOSTER HOME CARE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 318) to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish and administer a plan to pro- 
vide for the care and protection of chil- 
dren through public day care services, 
and to provide public assistance in the 
form of foster home care to certain de- 
pendent children which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, with amendments, on 
page 2, line 6, after the word “Columbia.” 
insert: 

The Commissioners are further authorized 
to establish and enforce rules and regula- 
tions to carry out the provisions of this 
title, including, without limitation, such 
standards of eligibility as will authorize the 
providing of day care only in cases in which 
they find that a need for such care exists, 
and that the provision by the District of Co- 
lumbia of public day care services is in the 
best interests of the child, its mother, and 
the District. 


After line 16 strike out: 

(1) for the administration of such plan 
by the Department of Public Welfare, which 
shall set standards requiring operation of 
the program by personnel professionally 
trained in the fields of welfare, education, 
and health; 

(2) for cooperative arrangements by the 
Department of Public Welfare with the De- 
partment of Public Health, Board of Educa- 
tion, Department of Recreation, and the 
National Capital Housing Authority to assure 
their maximum utilization in the provision 
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of necessary services for children receiving 
day care and in the setting of standards for 
day care agencies; 

(3) that the Department of Public Wel- 
fare may purchase care from private orga- 
nizations or individuals which are licensed 
by the District of Columbia and which are 
operating under standards approved by the 
Department of Public Welfare; 

(4) for the payment by the parent of that 
portion of the fee which the Department of 
Public Welfare determines that the parent 
is able to pay; and 

(5) that the Department of Public Welfare 
shall give priority to members of low-income 
groups and in particular to such members 
who are in work training programs. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 


(1) for the establishment of standards re- 
quiring operation of the program by person- 
nel professionally trained in the flelds of 
welfare, education, and health; 

(2) for cooperative arrangements between 
the Department of Public Welfare, the De- 
partment of Public Health, Board of Educa- 
tion, Recreation Board, and the National 
Capitol Housing Authority to assure their 
maximum utilization in the provision of 
necessary services for children receiving day 
care and in the setting of standards for day- 
care agencies; 

(3) that the Commissioners may purchase 
care from private organizations or individ- 
uals which are licensed by the District of 
Columbia and which are operating under 
standards approved by the Commissioners; 

(4) for establishment by the Commission- 
ers of fees to be charged parents for day care 
services, and for the payment by the parent 
of that portion of the fee which the Com- 
missioners determine that the parent is able 
to pay; and 

(5) that the Commissioners shall give 
priority to members of low-income groups 
and in particular to such members who are 
in work-training rrograms. 


And on page 5, after line 21, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 203. Effective on the effective date of 
this Act or on the effective date of part IV of 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1967, 
whichever is later, and, notwithstanding sec- 
tion 401 of such plan, the functions vested 
in the Commissioners under this Act relating 
to the establishing of rules, regulations, 
standards, and fees shall be deemed to be 
vested in the Council established pursuant 
to part II of such plan, and any function 
vested in the Commissioners or Board of 
Commissioners by any other provision of this 
Act shall be deemed to be vested in the Com- 
missioner appointed pursuant to part III of 
such plan. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 318 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—PUBLIC. DAT CARE SERVICES 


Sec. 101. (a) In order to provide ade- 
quately for the care and protection of chil- 
dren whose parents are, for part of the day, 
working or seeking work, or otherwise absent 
from the home or unable for other reasons 
to provide parental supervision, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are au- 
thorized, within the availability of appropri- 
ated funds, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 102 of this title, to establish and ad- 
minister a plan providing for public day care 
services in the District of Columbia, includ- 
ing the provision of day care in facilities 
(including private homes) which are licensed 
by the District of Columbia. The Commis- 
sioners are further authorized to establish 
and enforce rules and regulations to carry 
out the provisions of this title, including, 
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without limitation, such standards of eligi- 
bility as will authorize the providing of day 
care only in cases in which they find that a 
need for such care exists, and that the pro- 
vision by the District of Columbia of public 
day care services is in the best interests of 
the child, its mother, and the District. 

(b) Any plan established by the Commis- 
sioners under subsection (a) of this section 
shall, subject to the provisions of section 102 
of this title, provide— 

(1) for the establishment of standards re- 
quiring operation of the program by person- 
nel professionally trained in the fields of 
welfare, education, and health; 

(2) for cooperative arrangements between 
the Department of Public Welfare, the De- 
partment of Public Health, Board of Educa- 
tion, Recreation Board, and the National 
Capital Housing Authority to assure their 
maximum utilization in the provision of 
necessary services for children receiving day 
care and in the setting of standards for day- 
care agencies; 

(3) that the Commissioners may purchase 
care from private organizations or indi- 
viduals which are licensed by the District of 
Columbia and which are operating under 
standards approved by the Commissioners; 

(4) for establishment by the Commission- 
ers of fees to be charged parents for day care 
services, and for the payment by the parent 
of that portion of the fee which the Com- 
missioners determine that the parent is able 
to pay; and 

(5) that the Commissioners shall give pri- 
ority to members of low-income groups and 
in particular to such members who are in 
work-training programs, 

Sec. 102. In establishing any plan pursu- 
ant to this title, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall do so with a view 
to having such plan qualify for Federal funds 
under part 3 of title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


TITLE II —FOSTER HOME CARE FOR CER- 
TAIN DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Sec. 201. The District of Columbia Public 
Assistance Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 914; D.C. 
Code, sec. 3-201), is amended by inserting 
immediately after section 22 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 22A. In administering the provisions 
of this Act relating to aid to dependent chil- 
dren, the Commissioners shall provide pub- 
lic assistance in the form of foster home care 
to dependent children who are described in 
subsection (a) of section 408 of the Social Se- 
curity Act and who are considered to be de- 
pendent children under this Act. In provid- 
ing public assistance to such children, the 
Commissioners shall meet all the require- 
ments contained in such section 408, as a 
condition to Federal payments under title IV 
of such Act on account of expenditures with 
respect to such children; except that the 
Commissioners shall not deny such assist- 
ance to any child otherwise eligible therefor 
because of the failure or refusal of the un- 
employed parent of such child to seek or 
accept employment or to participate in any 
program of vocational education, training, or 
rehabilitation.” 

Sec. 202. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested in 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia by Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The perform- 
ance of any function vested by this Act in 
the Board of Commissioners or in any office 
or agency under the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of said Board of Commissioners may be 
delegated by said Board of Commissioners in 
accordance with section 3 of such plan. 

Sec. 208. Effective on the effective date of 
this Act or on the effective date of part IV 
of Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1967, 
whichever is later, and, notwithstanding sec- 
tion 401 of such plan, the functions vested in 
the Commissioners under this Act relating 
to the establishing of rules, regulations, 
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standards, and fees shall be deemed to be 
vested in the Council established pursuant 
to part II of such plan, and any function 
vested in the Commissioners or Board of 
Commissioners by any other provision of this 
Act shall be deemed to be vested in the 
Commissioner appointed pursuant to part III 
of such plan. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 588), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

S. 318 is divided into two separate titles 
and has a twofold purpose as follows: 

(1) Title I provides specific authorization 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia to provide public day care services for 
children in such manner as to enable it to 
qualify for allotments of Federal funds under 
part 3 of title V of the Social Security Act; 
and . 

(2) Title II amends the District of Colum- 
bia Public Assistance Act of 1962 so that in 
administering its provisions relating to aid 
to dependent children, the District govern- 
ment shall provide public assistance in the 
form of foster home care to the dependent 
children described in section 408(a) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended. 

Hearings were held before the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety on March 10, 1967. S. 318 is similar to 
S. 2212, which passed the Senate during the 
89th Congress. 

TITLE I—PUBLIC DAY CARE SERVICES 

Title I of the bill authorizes the District of 
Columbia government to establish and ad- 
minister a plan to provide public day care 
services for children whose parents are work- 
ing, seeking work, enrolled in training, or 
otherwise absent from home, or who for other 
reasons are unable to provide adequate and 
proper supervision. 

Title I provides (1) that the day-care pro- 
gram shall be administered with personnel 
professionally trained in the fields of welfare, 
education, and health; (2) that Government 
agencies will cooperate to assure their maxi- 
mum utilization in providing necessary serv- 
ices and setting standards; (3) that day 
care may be purchased from licensed private 
organizations or individuals; (4) that fees 
will be established for day-care services and 
collected according to the parents’ ability to 
pay; and (5) that priority shall be given to 
members of low-income groups, especially 
those who are in work-training programs. 

This bill limits any day-care program to 
available appropriated funds, but directs the 
District government, in establishing a day- 
care plan, to do so with a view toward having 
the plan qualify for Federal funds under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act re- 
lating to day care. 

The effect of title I is to provide substan- 
tive legislation for initiating a comprehensive 
program to broaden and improve day-care 
services to replace the existing but severely 
limited program, The present program, pur- 
suant to appropriations in the last several 
years, has been made available to the chil- 
dren of mothers in receipt of aid to families 
of dependent children under public assist- 
ance who are in training or actively seeking 
work. 

The committee endorses and supports leg- 
islation which will make permanent an au- 
thorization for the provision of such day care 
services. The type of day care program which 
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would result from the enactment of S. 318 
will tend to maintain and strengthen family 
life by assuring adequate care and protec- 
tion of children whose parents are necessarily 
absent from the home, and will encourage 
and enable additional parents to seek em- 
ployment or work training, thereby increas- 
ing the possibility of reducing welfare rolls. 

The Congress, in enacting the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1962, envisioned a 
broad use of day care services. Day care is 
a relatively inexpensive form of public as- 
sistance. Particularly is this the fact when 
compared with direct welfare grants. 

Aside from the monetary saving that will 
in all probability accrue to the community 
from this type of assistance, the benefit to 
the family will be immeasurable. The im- 
portant point is that day care assistance will 
aid in producing a breadwinner, thus 
strengthening the family and giving renewed 
hope and initiative to the parent. It will also 
assure that children will not be neglected 
while their parent is out of the home during 
the day. 

Title I provides for the District of Colum- 
bia an effective day care program and a pro- 
gram of sufficient scope to carry out the 
concepts of the day care program included 
in the Social Security Act. 


TITLE II—FOSTER HOME CARE FOR CERTAIN 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Title II amends the District of Columbia 
Public Assistance Act of 1962 so as to require 
the Commissioners, in administering the aid 
to dependent children program established 
by such act, to provide public assistance in 
the form of foster home care to the depend- 
ent children described in section 408(a) of 
the Social Security Act, as added by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1962. Under 
this provision, the District program of aid 
to families of dependent children would be 
extended to include dependent children who 
are removed from the home of a parent or 
other relative as the result of a judicial deter- 
mination that continuation in such home 
would be contrary to the welfare of the chlid, 
and who is subsequently placed in a foster 
family home or a private child-care institu- 
tion. 

In providing public assistance to recipients, 
the District government shall meet the re- 
quirements of section 408 of the Social 
Security Act. It is also provided that the Dis- 
trict government shall not deny foster home 
care to any child otherwise eligible therefor 
because of the failure or refusal of the unem- 
ployed parent of such child to seek or accept 
employment or to participate in any pro- 
gram of vocational education, training, or 
rehabilitation, 

COST 


The committee is advised that the cost of 
the title I day care program proposed for 
fiscal year 1968 will be approximately 
$419,000, depending upon available appropri- 
ations. This includes funds appropriated for 
the District day care program, funds supplied 
by the Federal day care program, and Federal 
and local funds provided under the work and 
training opportunity center program. As of 
July 31, 1967, a total of 623 children were 
being provided day care services. 

The committee is advised that proposed 
cost of the foster home program authorized 
by title II would be minimal, as only a rela- 
tively few children would be involved in the 
program who are not already covered by 
existing foster home care programs. 


HEARING 


A public hearing was conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety on March 10, 1967. There 
was no opposition to the bill. The District of 
Columbia Commissioners and the District of 
Columbia Health and Welfare Council recom- 
mend enactment of tħe bill as reported by 
the committee, 
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AMENDMENTS 


The committee agreed to amend the bill to 
delineate the authority of the District gov- 
ernment to set standards of eligibility for 
day care based on need for such care and in 
the best interests of the child, its mother, 
and the District. The committee also agreed 
to amendments which would vest the admin- 
istrative functions of the day care program 
in the highest levels of the District govern- 
ment to be delegated to the appropriate oper- 
ating agency, rather than in the subordinate 
Department of Public Welfare as originally 
proposed, 

The committee also approved an amend- 
ment which appropriately transfers to the 
new Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia and the District of Columbia Council 
established pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1967 the functions vested by the bill 
in the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on the effective date of 
the reorganization plan. 


CONCLUSION 


The committee recommends unanimously 
that S. 318, with the committee amendments, 
be approved, 


AMENDMENT OF THE HEALING 
ARTS PRACTICE ACT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3973) to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 
1928, and the act of June 6, 1892, relat- 
ing to the licensing of dentists in the 
District of Columbia, to exempt from the 
licensing requirements of such acts phy- 
sicians and dentists while performing 
services in the employ of the District of 
Columbia which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, with an amendment, on page 3, 
after line 21, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. Effective on the effective date of this 
Act or on the effective date of part IV of 

tion Plan Numbered 3 of 1967, 
whichever is later, the functions vested in 
the Commissioners by this Act shall be 
deemed to be vested in the Commissioner ap- 
pointed pursuant to part III of such plan. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
589), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXEMPTION From LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS EMPLOYED BY 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The of H.R. 3973 is to authorize 
the District of Columbia Government to em- 
Ploy qualified physicians and dentists who 
are licensed in a State or other jurisdiction 
of the United States, but who are not licensed 
to practice in the District of Columbia. 

These physicians and dentists are to be 
employed to perform medical and dental 
duties solely under the administration of the 
District of Columbia Department of Public 
Health. 

BACKGROUND 

The District of Columbia Healing Arts 

Practice Act and the act to regulate the 
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practice of dentistry in the District of Co- 
lumbia presently forbid the practice of medi- 
cine and dentistry in the District. of Colum- 
bia by not licensed to practice by the 
District of Columbia Department of Occupa- 
tions and Professions. Exceptions to these 
licensing requirements do exist, however, in 
the case of medical officers of the Federal 
Government practicing in Washington in 
the discharge of their official duties, and of 
dentists in the employ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment also in performance of their of- 
ficial duties here. These exceptions provide 
also a means by which physicians or dentists 
may visit the District of Columbia in the 
capacity of consultants. 

Thus, qualified physicians not licensed by 
the District of Columbia are permitted 
to practice in the District in facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration, the U.S. Armed 
Forces, the Public Health Service, and St. 
Elizabeths Hospital; and dentists not li- 
censed by the District may practice in fa- 
cilities of the Armed Forces, U.S. Public 
Health Service, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. However, in all cases these practices 
are limited to the performance of official 
duties. 

Your committee is informed that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of Public 
Health frequently receives applications from 
qualified medical specialists and dentists 
who are licensed in other States, and that in 
many instances these applicants are trained 
and skilled in special medical fields in which 
the District of Columbia Department of Pub- 
lic Health is desperately short handed. How- 
ever, before any such applicant may be em- 
ployed by the Department he must be li- 
censed by the District of Columbia. In some 
cases, these physicians and dentists are not 
eligible for a license under existing District 
of Columbia law. In other instances, such an 
applicant may be required under District of 
Columbia law to take an examination in or- 
der to secure licensure, even though he may 
have been in practice for many years and 
have achieved national recognition in a 
specialty fleld. In these circumstances a 
physician or dentist would be handicapped 
in such an examination by reason of having 
been out of school for some years, and would 
naturally be extremely reluctant to take re- 
fresher courses for the purpose. And even in 
those cases where there is no impediment 
to District of Columbia licensure by reciproc- 
ity, the time interval for this procedure is 
such that many physicians will prefer to 
accept other positions rather than to wait for 
the reciprocity to be accomplished. 

Thus, the District of Columbia, in addition 
to being beset by problems in the recruit- 
ment of a sufficient number of qualified phy- 
sicilans and dentists to fulfill its functions 
properly, by reason of a serious nationwide 
shortage of dentists and of physicians in 
such specialties as radiology, pathology, psy- 
chiatry, public health, obstetrics, ophthal- 
mology, and anesthesiology, is prevented be- 
cause of this licensure problem from recruit- 
ing and employing many well-qualified phy- 
sicians and dentists who are available and 
who would like to come to the District of 
Columbia. 

Your committee is informed that many 
States now have authority to employ physi- 
cians within the State government without 
their possessing a license in that State. This 
is true particularly in the case of the employ- 
ment of physicians employed to work in State 
institutions where there are difficulties in 
recruiting qualified physicians. There are 
also instances in which States may employ a 
physician pending his acquisition of a license 
in that State, which procedure also is not 
permitted in the District of Columbia. Fur- 
ther, some States have authorization td grant 
limited or temporary licenses, under which 
they may employ physicians without a State 
license. In some such cases, the temporary 
license can be renewed for a period of years, 
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or even be made indefinite. None of these 
procedures is presently permitted in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


PROCEDURE IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


With respect to this problem, your com- 
mittee feels that the situation in the District 
is more comparable to that of the Federal 
Government than to any of the States, for 
the following several reasons: 

First, the Nation’s Capital is the center of 
a metropolitan area containing a relatively 
large number of Federal institutions em- 
ploying many physicians and dentists. This 
puts the District of Columbia Department of 
Public Health in direct competition with 
these Federal agencies in the matter of re- 
cruiting these vitally needed personnel, For 
example, St. Elizabeths Hospital, which is 
actually the State mental institution for the 
District of Coulmbia with nearly 5,000 Dis- 
trict patients, employs physicians and den- 
tists who are not required to be licensed in 
the District of Columbia. Having a license in 
any State, they can treat these District of 
Columbia patients. Should any of these doc- 
tors and dentists wish to become employed 
by the District of Columbia Department of 
Public Health, however, and thus treat per- 
haps these same patients, he must obtain a 
District of Columbia license. 

Second, other States are able to employ 
physicians and dentists who are retired from 
Federal service, and this is a very important 
source of recruitment. This is not feasible 
in the District of Columbia, because the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government is in fact a 
part of the Federal civil service system, for 
which reason a retired Federal employee 
stands to lose most of his retirement benefits 
during any time of employment with the 
District of Columbia government. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


This situation poses a very real problem 
for the District of Columbia Department of 
Public Health in its function of supplying 
a wide range of medical and dental sery- 
ices to thousands of residents of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

At a public hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, and Safety, on May 11, 1967, the Direc- 
tor of the District of Columbia Department 
of Public Health testified that the Depart- 
ment at that time had budgeted positions 
for 371 physicians and 31 dentists. Of these 
402 positions, 200 are for interns or resi- 
dents, who, of course, are not required to 
possess District of Columbia licenses, Your 
committee was advised further that as of 
April 6 of this year, the Department had 70 
vacancies for physicians and four vacancies 
for dentists; and that positions for medical 
and dental specialists frequently remain va- 
cant for more than a year. 

In the face of this situation, the District 
of Columbia Department of Public Health 
has had applications for employment from 
physicians and dentists, well qualified in 
their specialty field, from numerous other 
States including New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Florida, California, and Penn- 
sylvania. There certainly is no reason to be- 
lieve that the standards these professional 
men had to meet for licensure in these 
States were in any way less rigid or less de- 
manding than those provided for licensing 
in the District of Columbia. And yet, because 
these requirements may differ in some detail, 
these physicians and dentists often are re- 
quired to stand a local examination. 

A case in point is a senior physician at a 
State hospital in New England. This man 
was a board-certified internist. He became in- 
terested in psychiatry. He has had full resi- 
dency training in psychiatry. He has served 
with a Veterans’ Administration facility in 
California, where he was chief of profes- 
sional services. He returned to New England 
to be with his family. He is interested in the 
challenge of our program and would like to 
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come to the District of Columbia but will 
have to take the licensing examination. He 
does not wish to do this and, therefore, is 
not available to us, although licensed in 
Massachusetts and acceptable to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for senior responsi- 
bilities. 

There is another physician, licensed in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and California, 
who would be available to the Department 
if licensure could be obtained. 

As another illustration of the problem, 
the District of Columbia Department of Pub- 
lic Health has had a vital position vacant 
for more than 4 years, for a highly qualified 
dental officer with supervisory and admin- 
istrative experience. At recent meetings of 
the American Dental Association in San 
Francisco and Dallas, several well-qualified 
dentists were interviewed and expressed in- 
terest in this position. However, when they 
learned that licensure in the District is a 
requirement, they promptly declined. 

This situation, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, militates against the physical and 
mental well-being of the thousands of citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia to whom 
the ever-expanding services of the District 
of Columbia Department of Public Health 
are essential. 

Physicians and dentists employed by the 
District of Columbia pursuant to this bill 
will be required to confine their practice to 
facilities of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment. They could not under any circum- 
stances engage in private practice without 
obtaining a District of Columbia license. 

Physicians and dentists employed under 
the provisions of this bill would have to meet 
the same qualifications as do other persons 
in their professions. However, they would not 
be required to possess a District of Columbia 
license if they already possess a license in 
another State or territory of the United 
States. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

The first section of the bill amends the 
Healing Arts Practice Act to exempt from 
the licensing requirements of that act prac- 
titioners discharging official duties while 
employed by the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment who are not less than 21, and of 
good moral character, have studied the heal- 
ing art for 4 years in an approved school, 
have had at least 1 year of training in an 
approved hospital, and are duly licensed in 
another State or jurisdiction in the United 
States. 

Section 2 amends the act regulating the 
practice of dentistry to permit the Commis- 
sioners to issue a special license to dentists 
who hold a license in another State or juris- 
diction of the United States, who have not 
had a dentistry license revoked or suspended, 
who have graduated from an approved dental 
college, and who have successfully completed 
any practical or theoretical examination re- 
quired by the Commissioners. 

HEARING 

The Subcommittee on Public Health, Ed- 
ucation, Welfare, and Safety conducted a 
public hearing May 11, 1967, on Senate bill 
S. 767, a bill comparable in purpose to the 
reported bill, at which time changes were 
proposed by the medical and dental societies 
of the District of Columbia. H.R. 3973 re- 
flects these changes, and as passed by the 
House of Representatives on June 1, 1967, and 
reported by your committee the bill is sup- 
ported by the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the District of Columbia 
Dental Society, and the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Health. There is no 
opposition to the bill. 


AMENDMENT 


The amendment approved by the commit- 
tee will transfer functions imposed on the 
Commissioners in accordance with Reorga- 
nization Plan Nc. 


3 of 1967. 
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CONCLUSION 
H.R. 3973 will give the District of Columbia 
government the same authority which is cur- 
rently extended to Federal agencies such as 
the Armed Forces, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the U.S. Public Health Service, and St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, operating in the District 
of Columbia, to employ physicians and den- 
tists who have been duly licensed in other 
States and who are otherwise fully accredited 
on the basis of specialty training, quality ex- 
perience, and high professional recommenda- 
tions. 
The committee recommends that H.R. 3973 
be enacted. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar at this 
time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


H.R. 6527. An act to amend title 12, District 
of Columbia Code, to provide a limitation of 
actions for actions arising out of death or 
injury caused by a defective or unsafe im- 
provement to real property; 

H.R. 9059. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
to provide that employer contributions do 
not have to be made under that act with re- 
spect to service performed in the employ of 
certain public international organizations; 

H.R. 10213. An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1125); 

H.R. 11395. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1965 author- 
izing the prosecution of a transit develop- 
ment program for the National Capital re- 
gion and to further the objectives of the act 
of July 14, 1960; and 

H.R. 11638. An act to amend title I of the 
act of September 19, 1918, relating to indus- 
trial safety in the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


H.R. 678. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Upper and Lower Chehalis 
Tribes of Indians in Claims Commission 
docket No. 237, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3979. An act to amend section 6409(b) 
(1) of title 39, United States Code, which 
relates to transportation compensation paid 
by the Postmaster General; and 

H.R. 11722. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H.R. 6527. An act to amend title 12, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, to provide a limita- 
tion of actions for actions arising out of 
death or injury caused by a defective or un- 
safe improvement to real property; 

H.R. 9059. An act to amend the District ‘of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
to provide that employer contributions do 
not have to be made under that act with 
respect to service performed in the employ 
of certain public international organiza- 
tions; 
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H.R. 10213. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1125); 

H.R. 11395. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1965 authoriz- 
ing the prosecution of a transit development 
program for the National Capital region and 
to further the objectives of the act of July 
14, 1960; and 

H.R. 11638. An act to amend title II of the 
act of September 19, 1918, relating to indus- 
trial safety in the District of Columbia. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
city of Monte Sereno, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of some form of a Federal 
tax-sharing program, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2303. A bill to provide a uniform sys- 
tem for fixing and adjusting the pay of em- 
ployees in recognized trades or crafts, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 592). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Francis H. McAdams, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2513. A bill to amend the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities and Community Mental 
Health Centers Construction Act of 1963 to 
provide assistance for the specialized train- 
ing of physical educators and recreation per- 
sonnel for mentally retarded and other 
handicapped children, and for research and 
demonstration projects relating to the physi- 
cal education and recreation of such chil- 
dren; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and 
Mr. Brrp of West Virginia): 

S. 2514. A bill to grant the consent of Con- 
gress to the Wheeling Creek Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention District Com- 
pact; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
KUCHEL, and Mr. BIBLE): 

S. 2515. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Redwood National Park in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2516. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose A. 
Sierra; and 

S. 2517. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Salazar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, and Mr. Percy): 

S. 2518. A bill to amend the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center Act to prohibit the erection of 
any building within 1,000 feet of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
in the District of Columbia without the ap- 
proval of the Center's Trustees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request) : 

S. 2519. A bill to amend the reserve require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Act and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself and Mr. 
MONRONEY) : 

S. 2520. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of so-called scattered tracts in Okla- 
homa, acquired under the act of June 26, 
1986 (49 Stat. 1967); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harris when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S.J. Res. 115. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation commemorating the 50th anniver- 
sary of Dundalk, Md.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE 


Mr, CLARK. (for himself, Mr. Brew- 
STER, Mr. Hart, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. Mork, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. Morse, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and 
Mr. Percy) submitted a concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 47) relative to the 
establishment of a United Nations 
peacekeeping force, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
CLARK, which appears under a separate 
heading 


AMENDMENT OF MENTAL RETARDA- 
TION FACILITIES AND COMMU- 
NITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 
CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 1963 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill which would amend the 
Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act of 1963. 

This bill would authorize Federal fi- 
nancial assistance of two types: 

First. For grants to publie and other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
for the specialized training of physical 
educators for mentally retarded and 
other handicapped children; and 

Second. For grants to States and other 
public and nonprofit institutions for the 
development of research and demonstra- 
tion projects relating to the physical edu- 
cation or recreation of mentally retarded 
or other h children. 

This bill is identical to S. 3562, which 
I introduced in the last Congress on June 
28, 1966. S. 3562 was incorporated as sec- 
tion 10 of S. 3008, which passed the Sen- 
ate on October 3, 1966, but was not in- 
cluded in the conference bill which be- 
came Public Law 89-749. 
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I reintroduce this bill this year be- 
cause the need for it is even clearer than 
it was last year, when the Senate adopted 
it. There is mounting evidence of the 
direct connection between bodily activity 
and the learning process. Several studies, 
for example, have reported increases in 
the IQ level of retarded individuals fol- 
lowing a carefully planned program of 
physical education and recreation activ- 
ity. Further, physical education activities 
have markedly improved the ability of 
the retarded to perform work at the skill 
levels required in industry or in sheltered 
workshops. 

There can be little question of the 
need to plumb deeper into the connection 
between motor activity and mental abil- 
ity, but available evidence indicates over- 
whelmingly that positive benefits do en- 
sue from an increased program of physi- 
cal activity. 

The programs authorized in the bill 
mark a small beginning, but one of im- 
portance and meaning. The grants for 
training could, in the first year alone, 
result in training over 160 professionals, 
in 100 professional summer traineeships, 
and in 20 special study institutes around 
the country. In addition, there would also 
be $1 million for research and develop- 
ment activities. 

Some may quarrel with the establish- 
ment of a special program for training 
physical educators of the mentally re- 
tarded and handicapped. To those, let me 
say that physical education is an impor- 
tant part of the curriculums of many of 
our largest colleges and universities, and 
the courses are designed to develop well- 
trained instructors for a healthy child. 
For the healthy child, physical activity 
is recreation and play, so important that 
each of the 50 States requires it. But for 
the retarded child, physical activity is a 
vital necessity if educational develop- 
ment is to help him find his way to a 
fuller life. 

Mr. President, the Senate should once 
again this year include the provisions of 
this bill in our specialized educational 
assistance programs. We have only re- 
cently begun to develop sophisticated 
programs for the retarded, but we must 
push ahead in doing so if we are to in- 
clude them as active participants in our 
society. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2513) to amend the Mental 
Retardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Centers Construction Act 
of 1963 to provide assistance for the spe- 
cialized training of physieal educators 
and recreation personnel for mentally 
retarded and other handicapped children, 
and for research and demonstration 
projects relating to the physical educa- 
tion and recreation of such children, in- 
troduced by Mr. KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this year, I introduced, at the re- 
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quest of the Federal Reserve Board, a 
bill, S. 1298, to establish a graduated 
system of reserve requirements for all 
commercial banks whose deposits are 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. While the Federal Reserve 
proposal is a controversial one, I felt 
that it should be available in order that 
representative industry groups could 
consider carefully its impact upon the 
economy and the banking system and to 
make alternative proposals should they 
be developed. 

The American Bankers Association has 
developed an alternative recommenda- 
tion which I have just received from Mr. 
Charles R. McNeill, director of the Wash- 
ington office. By letter dated October 10 
and on behalf of the American Bankers 
Association, Mr. McNeill has requested 
that I introduce this proposed bill. I am 
pleased to do so. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, by request, a bill to amend the re- 
serve requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. McNeill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2519) to amend the reserve 
requirements of the Federal Reserve Act, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Sparkman, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The letter presented by Mr. SPARKMAN 
is as follows: 

THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C., October 10, 1967. 

Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: On March 15 of 
this year, you introduced, by request of the 
Federal Reserve Board, S. 1298, a bill pro- 
posing the establishment of a ted 
system of reserve requirements against the 
demand deposits of of all federally insured 
commercial banks. On the occasion of the 
introduction of S. 1298, you made ft clear 
that your purpose was to make the details 
of this Federal Reserve proposal generally 
available for the full and careful considera- 
tion of the Congress, the banking system and 
the public. 

The American Bankers Associtaion, having 
now given the Federal Reserve Board’s pro- 
posal its careful analysis, has developed an 
alternative recommendation respecting a 
system of graduated reserve requirements 
for member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. I am transmitting this alternative 
proposal in bill form. We hope that you may 
deem it appropriate to introduce this pro- 
posed bill, so that it may likewise be made 
generally available for the careful consider- 
ation of the Congress, the banking system 
and the general public. 

The basic goal of this legislation is to 
achieve more uniform reserves on member 
banks at a lower level than now exists. At 
the same time, the legislation recognizes the 
problems faced by small banks, and provides 
for lower reserve requirements on these 
banks. The small banks have a tendency 
for lower profitability—an inability to attain 
economies of scale such as those associated 
with larger size loans and opportunities for 
unit cost reduction through automation, 
skill specialization, etc. 
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The draft legislation sets the range of 
reserve requirements on demand deposits for 
all member banks from 5 to 12 percent. On 
the first $5 million of any bank's deposits 
the ratio would be set at a low level ranging 
between 5 and 8 percent. Approximately 
two-thirds of the member banks are in this 
size category and for these small banks a 
figure in this low range would be the reserve 
requirement. The portion of a bank's de- 
mand deposits in excess of $5 million would 
be subject to requirements of 8 to 12 percent. 

For time and savings accounts, the re- 
serve requirements would range between 0 
to 6 percent. This is an ample range for such 
accounts, While present law allows ratios 
up to 10 percent for time and savings ac- 
counts, the Federal Reserve has never ex- 
ceeded 6 percent for such accounts. 

The rationale for reserve requirements on 
demand deposits has changed considerably 
in recent decades. For one thing, open mar- 
ket operations have assumed the leading role 
in monetary policy while reserve require- 
ments serve more or less as a “fulcrum” to 
transfer the monetary policy impact to mem- 
ber banks. This “fulcrum” is a fixed point 
through which the influences of discount 
and open market operations are transmitted 
to the banking system. The requirements do 
not have to be high in order to perform 
this particular function; there is no sound 
economic basis for the present high levels of 
reserves. 

Moreover, in current monetary theory, geo- 
graphic differences in reserve requirements 
cannot be justified, and should be eliminated. 
Geographical distinction is a carry-over from 
earlier years when reserve balances were re- 
quired as a source of bank liquidity and 
liquidity requirements were thought to be 
highest at the national and regional financial 
centers. However, banks provide for their re- 
serves by means of working balances and 
secondary reserves which have to be main- 
tained on top of their legally required re- 
serves. Legal reserves contribute very little 
to liquidity. In fact, they are probably among 
the least liquid of all bank assets. 

The draft bill recognizes this modern view 
of bank reserve requirements. It eliminates 
the reserve city distinction, yet maintains 
the “fulcrum” for bringing the impact of 
monetary policy to the banking system. At 
the same time, it recognizes the lower profit- 
ability of smaller banks by establishing lower 
reserve requirements on such banks, 

In contrast to S. 1298, introduced at the 
request of the Federal Reserve Board earlier 
this year, the draft legislation does not 
extend reserve requirements to nonmember 
banks. Such banks are left free to voluntarily 
join the Federal Reserve System if they so 
desire, but they are not compelled to com- 
ply with the System's requirements as pro- 
vided in S. 1298. 

Thank you for your consideration of our 
request that the enclosed draft bill be in- 
troduced in the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R. MCNEILL, 
Director, Washington Office. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and my senior colleague from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonroneY], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
for the conveyance of the so-called scat- 
tered tracts in Oklahoma, acquired un- 
8 act of June 26, 1936—49 Stat. 

The need for this legislation was 
brought to my attention by Mr. Charlie 
Flute, of Marble City, Okla., during a 
recent task force trip to four counties in 
eastern Oklahoma by various Federal of- 
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ficials, Senator MIKE Monroney, Rep- 
resentative Ep EDMONDSON, and me. 

The Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act of 
June 26, 1936, authorized the Secretary 
of Interior to acquire interest in lands, 
water rights, or surface rights to lands 
then owned by Indians which were being 
used for agricultural and grazing pur- 
poses. It also provided that the lands 
should be held in trust by the United 
States, and during such time, they should 
be tax free, except for a gross production 
tax to be collected by the State of Okla- 
homa. 

The bill I introduce today would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Interior to give 
clear title of this land, including mineral 
deposits, to the life tenant or his heirs. 
It is left up to the Secretary of Interior 
to determine whether or not the deed 
shall provide that the land be free of 
restrictions and its tax-exempt status or 
subject to restrictions and its continued 
tax-exempt status. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that ap- 
propriate action will be taken on this 
legislation at the earliest possible date. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
together with a letter I received from 
Mr. Earl Boyd Pierce, addressed to Rep- 
resentative Ep EDMONDSON, who is gen- 
eral counsel of the Cherokee Nation, and 
other letters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2520) to provide for the 
conveyance of so-called scattered tracts 
in Oklahoma, acquired under the act of 
June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967), introduced 
by Mr. Harris (for himself and Mr. 
Monroney), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2520 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey to the life tenant, his 
heirs, devisees, successors, or assigns, title to 
the entire interest in lands and improve- 
ments thereon, including mineral deposits, 
that were acquired by the United States in 
trust for a designated individual Indian for 
his lifetime and thereafter in trust for the 
Tribe, pursuant to the Oklahoma Indian 
Welfare Act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967): 
Provided, That the Secretary shall determine 
in each instance, that it is in the best inter- 
est of the intended grantee to convey, and 
the deed shall so provide, such land either 
(a) free of restrictions and its tax-exempt 
status, or (b) subject to restrictions against 
alienation and its continued tax-exempt 
status as provided under such Act of June 
26, 1936, 


The letters presented by Mr. Harris 
are as follows: 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA., April 3, 1967. 
Hon, Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Ep: Immediately following the clos- 


“ing of the Task Force Meeting in Tahlequah, 


Mr. Virgil Harrington suggested that I make 
an effort to solve the Charlie Flute land 
problem. 

Mr. Flute and his Mother, Mrs. Mollie 
Flute, came to the office early this morning 
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and with maps, relevant Bureau letters and 
other documents completely clarified the 
title picture. Later Mrs. Merz] Schroeder, an 
extremely able attorney with the Bureau and 
Tahlequah Superintendent, Johnny Walker, 
arrived with the “Flute File” giving more 
exact information concerning the history of 
the title in question. Attached hereto is a 
photostat copy of the Bureau letter dated 
March 14, 1956, addressed to Mr. Flute spell- 
ing out the essential facts, except that the 
land description constituted the original 
allotment of Charlie's Grandmother, Esther 
Flute, Full Blood Cherokee, Roll Number 
25718, now deceased. The Government paid 
the taxes on the land described in the Bu- 
reau letter on January 14, 1942, and by 
separate Deeds, in each case from the Grand- 
mother Esther, approved title was conveyed 
as shown in said letter to the individuals, all 
of whom were Full Blood Cherokees, fee title 
being placed in the United States in Trust 
for each individual, during life time, then in 
Trust for the Tribe, “until such time as the 
use of the land is assigned by the Secretary” 
to either “a cooperative group” or to an in- 
dividual Indian and then “in Trust for such 
group or individual”. Some of this language 
employed in the granting clause was author- 
ized by the Act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1967). 

In any event it is plain that under the 
granting clause of the Grandmother, the Sec- 
retary was given authority at the instant of 
Mr. Flute’s death to bypass the Cherokee 
Tribe, as a remainderman, and place the 
beneficial use of the property directly and 
immediately in either a cooperative group or 
in an individual Indian, at the discretion of 
the Secretary. 

Thus, Mrs. Schroeder and I have agreed 
that Congress alone has the authority to 
dispose of lands where the title is held in 
the United States, and it is believed that 
the attached proposed Bill, if enacted, will 
enable Mr. Flute and all other Cherokees 
similarily situated to receive, if the Secre- 
tary so determines, a restricted fee title along 
with exemption from advalorem taxes. Mr. 
Flute's case, and I am satisfied that there 
are a few others in the same situation, would 
certainly justify the consideration afforded 
to him by this proposed Bill. At least the 
discretion is left with the Secretary as to 
both items, and we are assured that with 
the passage of the Bill Mr. Flute will have 
no trouble obtaining adequate credit from 
either the Bureau or the Tribe, sufficient to 
satisfy his housing and other reasonable 
needs. Both Mrs. Schroeder and Mr. Walker 
share these views. 

We understand that there is a particular 
urgency about this matter and that it was 
Mr. Harrington’s wish that the Bill be sent 
immediately to you with copies to our Sen- 
ators, provided Mrs. Schroeder was satisfied 
with the proposal. 

It is understood, of course, that the De- 
partments will be called upon for reports 
and if by chance any important legal points 
have been overlooked the same will be cor- 
rected by the experts in the Departments. 
We understood that the Task Force would 
be intolerant of any unusual delay in bring- 
ing to Mr. Charlie Flute positive and effec- 
tive relief. My personal expression of gratifi- 
cation for the timely appearance and good 
work of the Task Force will come later. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL BOYD PIERCE, 
General Counsel, 
Cherokee Nation, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Muskogee, Okla., March 14, 1956. 

Mr. CHARLIE FLUTE, 
Rt. I. Bunch, Okla. 

Dran CHARLIE: On our last Field Day in 
Sallisaw, you requested that we send you 
descriptions and plats of land deeded to 
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the United States in Trust for Charlie, John- 
nie Mack, Nancy, Bettie, Sarah, Thomas and 
Homer Flute. The land is described below: 


Acres 
Charlie Flute: Lot 2 and SW NE of sec. 
TTT ͤ (VV 80 
Johnnie Mack: Lots 3 and 4 and SE NW 
Gen. (1-13-88 as a ee ee ee 120 
Nancy Flute now Christie: Lot 1 and SE 
NE and N2 NE SE 1-13N-23_-._----- 100 
Homer Flute: NW NE of sec. 12-13N— 
. he en er a eee 40 


Homer Flute: Wa NW of sec. 11—13N-— 


23 
Bettie Flute: S2 NE and E2 SE sec. 10- 
SIR SSIS ͤ . SS pepe ed 160 
Sarah Flute: NW of sec. 10—13N-23— 160 
Thomas Flute: N2 SW and NE SE SW 


and NW SW SE, sec. 12-13-23. 100 

Thomas Flute: NE NE SE and NW NE SE 
sec, 11-13N-23E__...........---.---- 20 
UU BCR OB pon aan one eae oe 860 


You also requested a description of the 
land of John Flute, Jr., Cherokee #25719. 
His land is described as: E2 SW and W2 SE 
of sec. 11-13N-23E, 160 acres. 

You asked whether or not the land, that 
had been deeded in Trust to you children 
could be sold? In a lot of cases where land 
is deeded to the United States in Trust for 
people can be sold by issuing a (Patent in 
Fee.) Your Deeds do not come under this. 
They state: To the United States in Trust 
for “You Flutes” named above, during his 
lifetime, then in Trust for the Cherokee Tribe 
of Oklahoma.” This means, that all you have 
is a Life estate in the land, described opposite 
your names, then the land reverts to the 
Cherokee Tribe at your death. 

We are enclosing 4 small plats of the above 
described land and 1 large plat showing all 
the land. 

If there is anything further that we can 
do for you, please advise us. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. NICHOLSON 
Field Representative. 
HN: hm 


UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING— 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators BREWSTER, HART, 
HATFIELD, JAVITS, MCGEE, McGovern, 
MONDALE, Morse, Younc of Ohio, and 
Percy, I submit a concurrent resolution 
dealing with the subject of United Na- 
tions peacekeeping and peacemaking, and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
rule, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
47) was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 

S. Con. RES. 47 

Whereas Congress has urged that there 
should be developed permanent organization 
and procedures to enable the United Nations 
promptly to employ suitable United Nations 
forces for such p as observation and 
patrol in situations that may threaten in- 
ternational peace and security (H. Con. Res. 


15 Eighty-fifth Congress, second session); 
an 

Whereas the need for such forces has been 
demonstrated by past experience and will be 
even greater in the future; and 

Whereas United Nations impartial peace- 
keeping forces will continue to be a major 
instrument for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
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resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
reaffirms its support for United Nations 
peacekeeping and peacemaking and urges: 

(a) That, as an immediate objective, the 
United States Government— 

(1) encourage and support the earmarking 
and specialized training of units by United 
Nations member states for employment in 
United Nations peacekeeping operations; 

(2) be prepared to make available to the 
United Nations transport, communications 
and logistical personnel and facilities; and, 

(3) be prepared to advocate or support on 
all appropriate occasions proposals for guide- 
lines to govern the financing, training, equip- 
ping, and duration of peacekeeping forces for 
effective use, as well as guidelines to govern 
concomitant machinery for peacemaking 
where peacekeeping forces are in use. 

(b) That, as part of the long-range de- 
velopment of the United Nations as a more 
effective instrument for building and keep- 
ing peace, the United States Government en- 
courage and support the creation of a per- 
manent, individually recruited force under 
United Nations command for impartial peace- 
keeping duties. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the recent 
crisis in the Middle East focused atten- 
tion once again on the role of U.N. forces 
in preventing international conflict. De- 
bate on the rationale of the withdrawal 
of U.N.E.F. troops continues. But under- 
lying all debate is the recognition that 
first, a U.N. force is a vital component in 
the effort to develop effective machinery 
for peaceful settlement of disputes; and 
second, that there is a critical need to de- 
velop sound rules for the effective use 
of U.N. forces. 

Much has been said about the unwis- 
dom of the United States assuming the 
role of “policeman of the world.” I agree 
that the United States cannot and 
should not assume such a role. But what 
are the alternatives? Some say the 
United States should intervene unilat- 
erally wherever the peace is threatened; 
some say that a return to isolationism is 
the only answer. But neither extreme is 
appropriate in today’s world of rapid 
transportation and instant communica- 
tion, where the possibility of worldwide 
nuclear holocaust looms large whenever 
there is a disruption of the peace at any 
point on the globe. 

By taking initiatives within the United 
Nations, I believe the United States can 
fulfill its responsibilities to the mainte- 
nance of world peace in a way properly 
fitting our role as the world’s most power- 
ful nation by providing specific recom- 
mendations for the creation of a perma- 
nent U.N. peace force with rules to guide 
its effective use and financing. 

Under the present system, as we have 
seen, U.N. forces are pulled together on 
an ad hoc basis in the heat of conflict 
with confused regulations as to their use, 
and their existence may be abruptly ter- 
minated just when they are most needed. 
Indeed, it is a wonder that they have 
been as successful as they have been. 
Certainly, the time has come to take a 
hard look at what can be done to assure 
the development of an effective arm of 
enforcement for the principles contained 
in article I of the United Nations Char- 
ter. 

As a minimal step in this direction, I 
have submitted the Senate concurrent 
resolution which I have just sent to the 
desk. Its companion measure, House 
Concurrent Resolution 130 and 131, has 
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already been introduced in the other 
body by 63 Representatives. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of the bill (S. 2321) to supplement the 
antitrust laws of the United States in or- 
der to prevent anticompetitive practices, 
by providing for just compensation upon 
termination of certain franchise rela- 
tionships, the name of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
names of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxuurcH] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] be added to the bill (S. 
2394) to amend the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act with re- 
spect to the labeling of packages of 
cigarettes, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent on behalf of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KENNEDY], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 2395) to direct the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to establish 
regulations prohibiting certain broad- 
casting of advertising of cigarettes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2396) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to tax cigarettes on the basis of 
their tar and nicotine content. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL CONFEREES ON HR. 
11456 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I ask unanimous 
consent that the following named Sena- 
tors be added as conferees on the part of 
the Senate to the conference to be held 
on the bill (H.R. 11456) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes: The 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WHAT DO WE DO ABOUT 
THE ARABS? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was with interest that I read an article 
in the September 1 issue of Fortune 
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magazine, by an old friend and a very 
excellent reporter, Mr. Dan Cordtz. The 
article is entitled “But What Do We Do 
About the Arabs?” 

I believe it would be worthwhile for 
the Senate to give the article due con- 
sideration, because of the difficulties 
which exist, which have existed, and 
which may well exist in the Middle East 
for some time to come, so that collec- 
tively as well as individually we may 
achieve a better understanding of the 
problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that this per- 
tinent piece of information be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bur Wuat Do We Do ABOUT THE ARABS? 

{By Dan Cordtz) 

(Notz—The strategic importance of the 
Middle East to the world’s industrial nations 
often gets overlooked in close-in debate over 
the Israeli-Arab war, In the first three 
articles of this issue FORTUNE assesses the 
high stakes involved in terms of people, 
geography, and—by no means least—oil.) 

Two decades ago, in the eyes of nearly all 
Arabs, the U.S. towered over every other 
major power. Today America is a curse on the 
lips of many of the most intelligent and 
moderate in their ranks, “At this moment,” 
claims an embittered Princeton-educated 
former Jordanian minister, “there is no Arab 
more extreme than the other. What I say 
about the U.S. is being said by every Kuwaiti, 
Saudi, or Libyan, Like Churchill, we are 
ready to make an alliance with the devil to 
keep ourselves aliye.” An American historian 
declares flatly that “‘not since the Boxer Re- 
bellion has there been as rapid and ubiqui- 
tous a revulsion against a foreign power as 
there has been against the U.S. in the Middle 
East.” And a man who once helped formu- 
late our Arab policy sadly acknowledges that 
“our ability to play a role in that region has 
never been less than it is today.” 

This gloomy assessment is shared by many 
well-informed people in the U.S.—in gov- 
ernment and outside. Some knowledgeable 
specialists in the State Department are very 
concerned about the precipitous decline in 
our influence. So are the most respected 
academic experts on the Middle East and, 
when they are willing to discuss it, American 
businessmen with interests and long experi- 
ence in the Arab lands. Their fears, together 
with the outrage and despair of Arabs who 
were once among America’s closest friends, 
suggest the time has come for a realistic, 
full-scale reappraisal of our objectives in the 
Arab world, their priorities, and the means 
by which they can best be attained. 

The stakes are great, and go far beyond 
our obvious interest in the safety of Israel. 
In a world of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, the Middle East has lost some of its 
historic value as a strategic geographic area. 
Some, but not all. For the region is still the 
fastest, cheapest transportation route—by 
air or sea—between Western Europe and 
Asia. And still more important, beneath its 
desert sands, lie close to 300 billion barrels 
of petroleum, about. three-fourths of the 
non-Communist world's proved reserves. 
Daily production of the Arab wells total more 
than nine million barrels. According to oil 
consultant Walter Levy, the complete loss 
of this oil could not be made up by any com- 
bination of other sources within a decade— 
if at all. Western Europe imports 5,600,000 
barrels of Arab oil each day, 65 percent of its 
requirements, and Japan 1,200,000 (60 per- 
cent). If the Russians should achieve dom- 
ination of the Arab countries, as many 
Arabs now fear they will, they could black- 
mail both Western and Japan by 
threatening to turn off the taps and cripple 
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their economies. The ultimate price for as- 
sured oil supplies, some American diplomats 
grimly speculate, could well be a sharp 
diminution of U.S. influence in Europe and 
Asia. 

The major goal of most of our efforts in the 
Middle East is to keep that from happening. 
There are serious doubts today that we are 
succeeding. The Communist camel poked his 
nose under the tent in 1955 when Egyptian 
President Nasser, rebuffed by the U.S., 
turned to Czechoslovakia for weapons. In 
the years since, the beast has steadily made 
mew encroachments. None of the Arab coun- 
tries can yet be labeled Red satellites, but 
the Russian gains have been impressive and 
worrisome, In Syria, where a series of coups 
d'etat has wiped out layer on layer of edu- 
cated leaders and many of those who remain 
are leftist, the army is Russian equipped and 
largely directed by Soviet advisers. Egypt, its 
economy almost bankrupt and its expensive 
military machine shattered, is more depend- 
ent than ever on Russian assistance. Two 
years after the elimination of Premier Ben 
Bella, Algeria still truculently proclaims its 
close friendship with Russia. And these are 
three of the weightiest Arab nations. 

Underlying elements of strength remain 
to us: only recently escaped from colonial 
rule, the Arabs are not anxious to hand over 
their independence; even Nasser has kept 
local Communists under control and has 
moved quietly to restore communication 
with the U.S. And Communism, as an ideol- 
ogy, is incompatible with the Arabs’ dom- 
inant Islamic faith. That said, though, re- 
emergence of the dormant Arab-Israeli con- 
flict has so polarized Middle Eastern politics 
that there is danger that nearly all the Arab 
countries will ally themselves with the Soviet 
Union in opposition to Israel and its pro- 
tector, the U.S. Anti-Communist Arabs fran- 
tically warn that this is already happening. 
According to a Lebanese statesman whose 
pro-Western credentials are beyond re- 
proach, “The U.S. must ask itself this cen- 
tral question: ‘Are we ready to hand over the 
Middle East to the Russians?’” 

Measured against the U.S. Government’s 
own formally enunciated goals, our present 
approach can hardly be termed a 
success, We have failed to keep the Russians 
out or under control. We were unable to pre- 
vent an outbreak of hostilities. The Suez 
Canal is closed once more. Continued access 
to the oil, on acceptable terms, remains in 
doubt. It can even be argued that Israel's 
long-term security and prosperity, far from 
being enhanced, are today in greater 
Jeopardy. 

Some of these aims, it must be conceded, 
are so ambitious as to be almost unrealistic; 
perhaps no policy devised by human in- 
genuity can ever attain them all. Washing- 
ton officials warn that “the first thing to re- 
member is that we aren't God.” One ob- 
serves: “We found out in this latest Middle 
Eastern crisis that even we and the Soviets 
together couldn’t give orders and expect peo- 
ple to snap their heels and come to atten- 
tion.” There is much to this. The Arab world 
is not a “world” but a sprawling, diffus» col- 
lection of thirteen states with little in com- 
mon but language. Our goals there are some- 
times contradictory, as we seek to remain 
friendly with states antagonistic to one an- 
other. Our tools are limited: our military 
strength is unusable, our aid programe are 
hedged with restrictions demanded by Con- 
gress, and persuasion is often ineffective. In 
a sense, moreover, our efforts are subject to 
a double veto: Israel and its supporters can 
estabilsh one boundary to our policy, and 
the oil-producing Arab states another. 


THE LOUD, PERSUASIVE VOICE 


The U.S. is actually confronted with two 
different though related sets of problems. 
The first, ever present in the background and 
at times. totally overshadowing the other, 
arises out of our very special friendship with 
Israel. Virtually all the Arab countries’ 
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leaders came to power after Israel's establish- 
ment, and therefore began relations with the 
US, tacitly accepting our close ties with the 
Jewish state we had helped create. While the 
Middle East is quiet those ties can usually be 
ignored in the interests of cooperation. But 
when periodically the two sides clash, as 
they did over passage through the Gulf of 
Aqaba. U.S. support of Israel produces a 
poisonous Arab reaction. 

The second group of complications have 
their origin in the frequently waspish rela- 
tions among the Arab nations themselves. 
For a number of years this has really meant 
relations of each of the other nations with 
Nasser. Other regimes must come to grips 
with the Egyptian leader because he is, 
however much they may deplore it, the most 

political leader in the Arab world 
and the only Arab to whom both: the big 
powers pay much attention. And he has 
evinced ambitions about his and Egypt's 
role in the Arab world that almost inevitably 
pose threats to leaders of the oil-producing 
lands, where our greatest material interests 
lie. 

Nasser appears to be aiming for eventual 
unification of the Arab world under his 
domination. Part of his motivation is prob- 
ably personal ambition. But he also seems 
to persuade millions that the welfare of 
Egypt and even the other Arabs will thereby 
be served, Wealth and population are un- 
evenly distributed in the Middle East; Ku- 
wait, Saudi Arabia, and Libya have lots of 
oil and few people, while Egypt is poor and 
crowded. Thus a combination, Nasser be- 
lieves, would benefit everyone. And the re- 
gion’s political power, he reasons, would be 
enhanced if it spoke on the world stage with 
one voice. In his efforts, though, Nasser 
has run afoul of the nationalist aspirations of 
other Arab rulers, who are unwilling to sub- 
mit to his leadership. While his appeal to the 
masses is great and extends to literally all of 
the Arab lands, he is regarded as a threat 
by many of their leaders—especially King 
Hussein of Jordan, King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia, King Hassan of Morocco, and Presi- 
dent Bourguiba of Tunisia. 

In his drive to unify and lead the Arabs, 
Nasser has tried a number of different tactics. 
He joined with Syria and, later in 1958, Ye- 
men, to form the United Arab Republic, then 
sadly watched its dissolution three years 
later after a Syrian Army revolt. He has been 
accused by other Arab chieftains of plotting 
to overthrow or assassinate them. He has 
employed Radio Cairo to pour out a steady 
stream of vilification on those who opposed 
him. He intervened in Yemen's civil war to 
gain a foothold in the Arabian Peninsula and 
to ensure a friendly regime in Aden when 
the British depart. More recently, of course, 
he used the tension of the confrontation 
with Israel to force Hussein into a military 
pact. None of these stra’ has really 
been successful. From time to time, disap- 
pointed and chastened, Nasser retires behind 
his own borders vowing to concentrate on 
Egypt's internal economic problems. But an 
American acquaintance suggests that those 
problems are so staggering that Nasser can 
bear to look at them for only six months 
or so and then begins longing again for his 
old foreign adventures. 

The official U.S. attitude toward Nasser has 
swung wildly from ardent cultivation to 
near-ostracism. A former government official 
who knows the Egyptian president well con- 
tends that we have always handled him ex- 
actly wrong—wooing him when we should 
have been firm and hitting him too hard 
when the wooing didn’t work. Thus in the 
early days of the Kennedy Administration, he 
suggests, we were overgenerous in granting 
aid to Egypt, then too precipitate in with- 
drawing it four years later when Nasser dis- 
pleased us. Egyptian resentment was height- 
ened by the fact that in the year before 
withdrawal 98 percent of the aid was food, 
which made it appear that we were condemn- 
ing Egypt’s poor to starvation out of spite. 
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There are those who believe, however, that 
we had lost any hope of getting along with 
Nasser long before that. They label the Is- 
raeli raid on the Gaza Strip in February, 1955, 
the beginning of the end. Nasser was ap- 
palled to discover, when the Israeli troops 
poured into Gaza, that they could just as 
easily have swept on to Cairo. He demanded 
that the U.S. sell him arms to counterbal- 
ance the Israeli strength. After months of 
unsuccessful haggling, he announced a deal 
with the Czechs for weapons in amounts and 
varieties far greater than anything he had 
asked from the U.S. In July, 1956, President 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, retaliated by backing down on com- 
mitments to help build the high dam at 
Aswan. A week later Nasser seized the Suez 
Canal, and three months after that Israel, 
Britain, and France invaded Egypt. Ulti- 
mately, of course, the U.S. played a major 
role in forcing the invaders out. But Dulles’ 
legalistic rationalizations fanned little 
warmth in Egyptian breasts; some Egyptians 
blame us for bringing about the crisis in the 
first place. 

In our dealings with other Arab countries, 
we have always been influenced by the 
thought of Nasser in the background. Thus 
we have quickly cooled to Arabs who seemed 
to share Nasser’s radical aims: Syria, the 
Yemeni Republicans, sometimes Iraq. And we 
have been solicitous of those who appeared 
potential counterweights to Nasser. The most 
striking example, of course, is Jordan, where 
we have poured millions into an effort to 
create a viable economy in a state almost 
without resources. The weakness in this bal- 
ancing policy has always been the Israeli 
question. When the Middle East is evenly di- 
vided between the revolutionaries and the 
conservatives, our material interests are rea- 
sonably protected. But where Israel is con- 
cerned, no Arab leader is secure enough to 
stand by us while we maintain a posture of 
favoritism. It seems fair to ask if we might 
improve our prospects in the Arab world, and 
indirectly further Israel's best long-term in- 
terests, by a more visibly evenhanded ap- 
proach. 

A COMMITMENT ABANDONED 

Evenhandedness, of course, is not always 
easy to attain. At times it is impossible. 
When Nasser announced the blockade of the 
Gulf of Aqaba, there was no middle ground. 
The U.S. had to accept it or oppose it; we 
opposed it. Similarly, when an intransigent 
Arab leader puts us in a position that chal- 
lenges our commitment to Israel’s existence, 
we have no room for maneuver. But there 
have been many examples of less inevitable 
partiality in the past that had already condi- 
tioned the Arabs to regard us as completely 
in the Israeli camp when trouble came. Offi- 
cial government aid to Israel ($1.1 billion), 
for example, almost equals that given Egypt 
over the past two decades—although Egypt 
has eleven times as many people. In that 
same period another $1 billion in private aid, 
by means of tax-deductible contributions 
to the United Jewish Appeal, has tipped the 
balance even more. And while the U.S. Gov- 
ernment seldom hesitates to threaten the 
cutoff of aid when Arab regimes displease us, 
only at the time of the Suez invasion of 1956 
did we use that stick on Israel. Much as we 
deplored the Israeli attack in June, we did 
not employ all the pressure available to us to 
head it off. After the cease-fire, moreover, the 
U.S. posture in the United Nations was 
plainly on the side of Israel. However compel- 
ling our reasons, we abandoned an uncon- 
ditional seventeen-year-old commitment— 
_Teaffirmed as recently as May 23 by President 
Johnson—to the territorial integrity of all 
the states in the Middle East. We also ab- 
stained on the Pakistani resolution deploring 
Israel's take-over of Jerusalem, although we 
had publicly criticized such action. Not sur- 
prisingly, even the more moderate Arabs 
were outraged. 
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Some studies of what can be done to re- 
store our badly damaged position are under 
way in the government, but there is reason 
to doubt that they are as searching and crit- 
ical as the situation may require. Early in 
the crisis, President Johnson appointed a 
special task force run by former White House 
aide McGeorge Bundy, giving the impression 
that Washington was taking a hard new 
look at our policies. But Bundy has now 
gone back to his duties at the Ford Founda- 
tion and is spending only part time on the 
Washington project. Officials are at pains, 
moreover, to deny that any criticism of the 
past was implied by the task force’s appoint- 
ment. It was designed merely to help coordi- 
nate operations related to Middle Eastern 
problems, they explain. 


“OPINION IS A VERY FLEXIBLE THING” 


The fact is that Washington policy makers, 
while they insist they are not complacent, 
seem remarkably unalarmed. Consoled by 
what they call disastrous Soviet losses, they 
discount the view of moderate Arabs that 
our own losses have been even more severe. 
They appear to regard Arab emotions as not 
truly a factor in the equation, or at least 
as too unreliable to consider in planning 
future action. Some speak confidently, and 
even condescendingly, of how fickle those 
emotions are. (“Opinion is a very flexible 
thing in the Arab world,” a responsible 
official remarks. “An Egyptian journalist once 
told me that it takes three days to change 
public opinion in Egypt.“) They count 
heavily on the traditional divisions of the 
Arab world and fear of Communism to send 
some of its leaders scurrying back to us for 
aid and protection. 

They also recognize the formidable built-in 
political resistance to any consideration of 
new directions in American Middle Eastern 
policies. The overwhelming majority of U.S. 
citizens neither know nor care anything 
about the region. Most of those who do care 
are emotionally partial to Israel, and many 
of these are effectively vocal in their support. 
Few of the remainder can or will make them- 
selves heard. Either they are dissuaded by 
fears of being labeled anti-Semitic, or their 
small voices are lost in the void of public 
indifference. 

This near-unanimous backing for Israel 
handicaps U.S. diplomats in the Arab world. 
In the recent fighting, certainly, Israel bene- 
fited from the fact that the Syrians and 
Egyptians had provoked the crisis and had 
made noisy threats about their intentions. 
But the American public’s sympathy for 
Israel has been obvious throughout the little 
country’s history. There's nothing we can 
do about that partiality,” says a former U.S. 
ambassador to a major Arab capital. “It’s 
the great embarrassment of the official policy 
in the Middle East.” 

The one-sided attitude of the American 
public, moreover, reflects more than their 
sympathetic feelings about the Israelis. 
Americans react negatively to their image of 
the Arabs as backward, cruel, largely un- 
civilized desert dwellers—an image, accord- 
ing to one Arab scholar, derived from dimly 
recalled, badly taught Sunday-school stories 
and unconscious religious hostility toward 
Islam. There is no real knowledge to counter 
the myths. Certainly there is little awareness 
of the Arabs’ illustrious history, a fact that 
infuriates them. And far too often the Arabs, 
as some of them admit, have been their own 
worst enemies. Many of their leaders have 
offended U.S. voters and their representatives. 
Extravagant language is much admired in the 
Arab world, for example, but Americans tend 
to take it at face value. 

On the other hand, we have made no effort 
whatever to look at the problems of the Mid- 
dle East through Arab eyes. To do so is to 
begin to discern the dimensions of their 
grievances. There are many—not all of them 
entirely realistic. Many Arabs believe we 
want the militarily weak and divided, which 
may well be true so long as Nasser remains 
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the obvious candidate to lead a united Arab 
world. They suspect we want to retain, 
through our aid programs and other means, 
much of the influence of the old colonial 
powers. They charge that we have brought 
them into the cold war by forcing Egypt to 
turn to the Communists for weapons and by 
labeling neutrality immoral. They complain 
that our assistance to them is niggardly and 
motivated not by friendship but by self- 
interest. These grievances have long existed, 
but they have been given special force by 
dramatization of the more serious Arab 
charge that we are blatantly partial where 
Israel is concerned. So strongly do they feel 
about this that many who reject Nasser's 
charges of direct U.S. involvement in the 
war regard our financial and diplomatic sup- 
port of Israel as almost equally reprehensible. 


THE IRREPLACEABLE OIL 


Only the complaint about Israel is univer- 
sal. But it has inflamed even basically pro- 
Western Arabs so much that many are now 
inclined to endorse the other accusations 
as well. And the compulsion to strike back 
jeopardizes, to a greater degree than ever 
before, our stake in the Arab countries’ oil. 
There is considerable reluctance, on the part 
of American oilmen no less than government 
Officials, to make much of this stake in public. 
They realize that it is all but impossible, 
in a nation with the popular traditions of the 
U.S. to suggest that material interests should 
be weighed along with such human consid- 
erations as Israel's welfare. It is senseless, 
however, not to face up to the very real 
possibility of the loss of the oil and the im- 
Plications of such a loss. 

In ten years, development of alternative 
sources of energy could reduce Arab oil's im- 
portance drastically. But for now it is quite 
literally irreplaceable. Even the present par- 
tial boycott has created serious hardships for 
Britain. The added transportation costs and 
higher prices for substitute oil amount to 
roughly $1 million a day. The U.S., whose Arab 
petroleum imports amounted to only 350,000 
barrels a day, has not suffered, but individual 
American companies have been hurt, As a 
group, U.S. oil firms have a gross invest- 
ment of nearly $3 billion ($1.5 billion net 
after depreciation) in the Arab lands, and 
their profits from production there last year 
amounted to more than $1 billion. 

It is by no means clear what the oil com- 
panies’ fate will be. The largest Arab oil- 
producing states, thus far, have not shown 
great enthusiasm for the total shutdown ad- 
vocated by some Arab countries. The meas- 
ures they have taken, in fact, were the least 
they could do as members of the Arab 
world. But oilmen still have their fingers 
crossed. An unhappy executive in Beirut 
says, “It would be difficult for me to lay a 
bet on our being here five years from now, 
and if we are the situation won't be easy.“ 

Yet immediate nationalization of the flelds 
and expulsion of the foreign operating com- 
panies is unlikely. The idea has long ap- 
pealed to many Arab leaders, including some 
whom the U.S. Government regards as 
friends. Even splitting the proceeds about 
sixty-forty with the companies, and selling 
at the lowest prices in the world ($1.59 per 
barrel for Kuwaiti oil compared with $2.27 
for Venezuelan crude), the oil-producing 
countries take in an estimated $2.5 billion a 
year in royalties and taxes from the oil firms. 
If they could keep all the selling price, and 
could agree among themselves to raise that 
price, the wealth generated—for economic 
development or weapons—would be stagger- 
ing. Nationalization, however, would be far 
from easy to carry out. Arab experts agree 
that all the countries would have to take 
the step together and this just doesn’t seem 
to be in the cards under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

Even if the countries could coordinate na- 
tionalization, they would face the formid- 
able problem of selling their oil. The market- 
ing outlets in the major oil-consuming re- 
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gions are in private hands. Unless the evicted 
companies agreed to buy the oil, foregoing 
their share of the most profitable phase of 
the business, the Arabs would have almost 
no place to turn, “It would be very difficult 
to replace the financial resources of the 
Western World,” admits an Arab petroleum 
expert. 

If nationalization is only a remote threat, 
however, some form of painful squeeze on 
the companies is probable. A continuation 
of the crisis, in fact, seems likely to bring 
unwelcome changes in the structure of the 
industry. The French are vigorously seeking 
to convert President de Gaulle’s stance into 
material advantage by improving their po- 
sition in the Arab oil fields. And the Italian 
Government oil agency, E.N.I., which has 
long coveted access to Arab oil, now seems 
within sight of its goal. Talks between E.N.I. 
and the Iraqi Government have been going 
on since 1961, when Iraq announced the ex- 
propriation of about 99 percent of the West- 
ern consortium’s acreage. Now the Italian 
Government reportedly is dangling a $70- 
million low-interest loan in exchange for a 
development contract for E.N.I. American 
ollmen are resigned to seeing both the 
French and the Italians achieve some meas- 
ure of success. 

It appears certain that the companies will 
have to settle for a smaller share of the oil 
revenues, Three weeks after the cease-fire, 
Beirut’s authoritative Middle East Economic 
Survey noted that “Arab oil producing coun- 
tries, to fulfill their role as financiers of the 
Arab world, will have to insure a steady in- 
crease in their oil revenues, not only in terms 
of over-all payments but also in terms of per- 
barrel payments.” Even if the situation quiets 
down, therefore, the outlook is for slimmer 
profits and more painful headaches in the 
oil business. And if large-scale fighting 
should break out once more, with the U.S. 
sympathetic to the Israelis, expulsion of 
American firms would be a real possibility, no 
matter how self-destructive that might be. 


WHAT’S GOOD FOR ISRAEL? 


In spite of its importance, if our interest in 
the oil conflicted directly with our concern 
for Israel, we would probably regretfully have 
to watch the oil go down the drain. But our 
stake in both may well call for some shift in 
our position. A good case can be made that 
Israel, for reasons easy to understand, has 
been pursuing a course that is not in its own 
best long-term interests. It could further be 
argued that the U.S. has encouraged these 
unwise policies by failure to view the Middle 
East from a more dispassionate and balanced 
position. Thus the U.S. alienated the Arabs 
and was unable to dissuade Israel from action 
that may have made its existence all the 
more precarious. The shock waves from 
Israel's victory are still sweeping across the 
Middle East. Ironically, U.S. officials say, they 
threaten most damage in the very lands that 
had been most tolerant toward Israel. The 
tiny Jewish state’s long-range security, more- 
over, may not truly be enhanced by boundary 
changes or declarations of an end to belliger- 
ency or even free passage through the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Ultimately, Israel can prosper only 
if its Arab neighbors can be reconciled to its 
presence. 

In the long sweep of history the Arabs have 
a lot going for them. The Western world 
tends to view Israel even now as the under- 
dog—a tiny Jewish David facing the Arab 
Goliath. This is true in terms of total popu- 
lations (2,500,000 Israelis versus 110 million 
Arabs) and geographic area, but today the 
Israelis are almost a match for the Arabs in 
terms of citizens able to play a constructive 
role in modern society—those in good health, 
educated, skilled, and possessed of high 
morale. The Arabs are not likely to remain 
forever industrially backward, unable to em- 
ploy the tools of destruction effectively. In 
spite of many mistakes and setbacks, a re- 
markable amount of progress has already 
been made in education in the past decade. 
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By 1990, moreover, the Arabs are expected to 
number more than 200 million to Israel's six 
million, at present rates of growth. If the ten- 
sions cannot be eased somehow, Israel one 
day will face overwhelming force. Even pro- 
tected by nuclear weapons or foreign allies, 
it will then only be able to emulate Samson 
and destroy its enemies along with itself. 

In spite of this prospect, there has been 
almost no progress toward defusing the ex- 
plosive animosity. Israeli policy seems di- 
rected above all else at forcing the Arabs 
formally to admit defeat and, by implication, 
to accept as settled many issues still out- 
standing. But viewed in long-range terms, 
this reverses the logical order of events. First, 
the issues that divide the antagonists should 
be resolved; then a forma] end to hostilities 
could follow almost as a matter of course. 
Arab leaders now find it impossible to ac- 
knowledge Israel under duress, And even if 
they can be forced to do so, their signatures 
on a peace treaty will never prevent further 
warfare while the basic causes of Arab hos- 
tility remain. After almost two decades of 
no progress toward reconciliation, Israelis 
and their American well-wishers should ex- 
amine soberly the possibility that a change 
of strategy could bring better results. 


A POSSIBLE NEW APPROACH 


It is obviously far easier to criticize past 
policies than to formulate new ones, There 
are no dramatic new initiatives to propose, 
and no one can say with assurance that this 
or that program will work. But what might 
offer some hope is a new approach, one that 
focuses not on securing controversial and 
possibly unessential Israeli “rights” but on 
helping the Arabs regain their self-respect. 
Over the long run, this can be done only by 
the Arab countries themselves, by means of 
development that enables them to view 
themselves as the economic and political 
equals of Israel. For the shorter term, how- 
ever, there are at least two offenses to Arab 
pride that could be eliminated: the unhealed 
sore of the refugees from the 1948 violence 
and the presence on Arab soil of conquering 
Israeli soldiers. By persuading the Israelis to 
take a generous attitude on these two issues, 
moreover, the U.S. could demonstrate its 
impartiality in a way that would strengthen 
the hand of its own embarrassed Arab 
friends—e.g., Hussein of Jordan, Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia, et al. 

The form and dimensions of the refugee 
problem may have been altered substantially 
by the outcome of the fighting. The Israeli 
forces overran, and now occupy, territory 
where about half of the refugees lived before 
the war started. It is impossible to predict 
how many will end up in Israeli-occupied 
territory. An undetermined number fied to 
areas still in Arab hands and, although Israel 
has agreed to permit some of them to return, 
it is still unclear how liberal the Israeli Gov- 
ernment will be about their repatriation. But 
it is certain that Israel has under its juris- 
diction a large share of the refugees. 

There has been speculation that Israel 
will now move to integrate them into the 
economic life of the captured lands. In this 
there may be some wishful thinking. For 
the west-bank region of Jordan, although 
already developed to a considerable degree, 
was crowded before its occupation. It may be 
impossible to absorb all of the refugees there, 
and thus far Tel Aviv has shown no willing- 
ness to take them back into pre-war Israel. 
Signs of Arab resistance to Israeli rule in 
Old Jerusalem, moreover, cast doubt on 
the assumption that many Arabs will live 
willingly under the government of Israel. It 
is conceivable that events may prove to have 
diminished the refugee problem. On the 
other hand, it may turn out that the situa- 
tion has only been complicated further. 
Certainly the way in which the Israeli-con- 
trolled refugees are treated could play a 
part in determining the future attitude of 
reasonable Arabs. And the U.S., by insist- 
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ing on fair and considerate treatment, could 
help regain its position among these Arabs. 


THE “OLD” REFUGEE PROBLEM 


But there still remains the “old” refugee 
issue, which has been nagging the conscience 
of the world since 700,000 refugees fied Pal- 
estine when Israel was established. In nine- 
teen years their numbers have swollen to 
1,300,000 and they lived, before the latest 
fighting broke out, in Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
don, and the Gaza Strip. Some exist in the 
worst squalor; the luckiest occupy monoto- 
nous, crowded, but relatively livable camps 
operated by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency. Even they are housed, clothed, 
fed, and inadequately educated on a daily 
allowance of 10 cents per person. 

The U.S. contributes the lion's share to- 
ward their subsistence; it has given $403 
million of the $599 million donated to refu- 
gee care through last year. Private citizens 
recently formed a Near East Emergency Do- 
nations Committee (NEED) to channel ad- 
ditional corporate and individual donations 
to the agency in the current emergency. 
Periodically, U.S. officials have attempted to 
promote a settlement. Invariably, rebuffs 
from one side or the other have made us 
throw up our hands. Israel has attempted to 
use the refugees as bargaining counters in 
its campaign to force Arab recognition. The 
Arabs have seen them as their strongest claim 
on the decency of the West—their only good 
card in the propaganda game. 

Israel has much to gain from elimination 
of the problem. Besides being pitiable, the 
refugees are extremely dangerous. From their 
ranks have come most of the commando- 
type raiders who periodically cross into 
Israel and stage terrorist attacks. It is their 
presence, as an organized, easily manipu- 
lated pressure group, that has kept Arabs of 
good will at the mercy of lowest-common- 
denominator politics. If, as Arab extremists 
suggest, Israel is to be turned into “another 
Vietnam,” it will be refugees who provide the 
guerrillas. 

Working out a detailed plan will be diffi- 
cult, the more so as such a plan may well 
face Arab attempts to sabotage it by pressure 
on the refugees. But it surely is not beyond 
human capability. Its provisions will presum- 
ably have to include acceptance by Israel of 
a sizeable portion of the refugees as repatri- 
ates (although this requirement could per. 
haps be satisfied by continued occupancy, of 
Israeli territory by the refugees now there), 
generous compensation for the others, invi- 
tations to many to resettle in the U.S. and 
other countries, and intensive training de- 
signed to make them attractive as human 
resources throughout the Arab world. If the 
plan is generous enough, and reasonable 
enough, it will be extremely difficult for the 
most intransigent Arab leader to refuse it, 
standing up indefinitely to the combined 
pressure of world opinion, his own citizens, 
and the refugees themselves. 

In the excitement of Israel’s overwhelming 
military success, it may be easier to per- 
suade the Israelis to tackle the refugee prob- 
lem than to give up the leverage of their ter- 
ritorial gains. But it might be well for the 
U.S. to encourage them to consider with- 
drawal—and without some of the prior con- 
ditions on which they now insist, It is by 
no means obyious that the terms sought by 
Israel will really contribute to the future 
peace of the area and hence to its own ulti- 
mate interests. Such a withdrawal might 
seem a return to the conditions that brought 
on the fighting, and a pointless abandon- 
ment of hard-won fortified defense positions. 
But it could be argued that the Arab fortifi- 
cations on the Syrian heights and the 
massed troops in the Sinai Desert were symp- 
toms, not causes, of the hostility. Arab re- 
sentment of Israel’s presence—the basic 
cause of the fighting—has been intensified 
by Israeli occupation of Arab territory. Some 
diplomats believe that from its present posi- 
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tion of strength, Israel could well afford to 
hand back some of the land, undercutting 
Arab charges that it is aggressive and 
expansionist. 

U.S. officials argue that it is too early to 
expect the Israelis to mitigate their con- 
ditions. Internal political considerations 
make it difficult for Prime Minister Eshkol to 
do so at the moment. In 1956, American dip- 
lomats point out, even under the combined 
pressure of the U.S. and the Russians, Israeli 
troops remained four months in the Gaza 
Strip and at the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba 
before withdrawing. Publicly, however, we 
have given no indication that we wish to see 
the Israelis withdraw—except on their own 
original terms, which American officials con- 
cede would be dangerous for any Arab leader 
to accept. And if we have been active behind 
the scenes, no effects are visible. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


If by whatever means, the immediate crisis 
can be damped down and the attention of 
the Arabs directed away from revenge, the 
prospects for eventual development of the 
region are good, The impact of the war has, 
at least temporarily, revived the goal of uni- 
fied effort and shown Arab leaders how badly 
they need to strengthen themselves. If ever 
a section of the globe cried out for regional 
development, it is the Middle East. Of the oil- 
rich countries, only Iraq has the resources 
to become a balanced agricultural-industrial 
state. Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi, and 
Libya combined have about ten million resi- 
dents, and almost all their land is desert. Yet 
their oil resources generate tremendous 
amounts of capital, most of which cannot 
be constructively employed within their own 
borders. So great are the returns from oil 
that the Middie East, given technical assist- 
ance and encouragement, could probably 
finance its own development with almost no 
foreign financial aid. 

Kuwait has for six years shared some of 
its great oil wealth by way of loans and bank 
deposits totaling nearly $700 million. Some 
expanded version of the Kuwait Fund for 
Arab Economic Development, with other oil- 
producing countries joining in support, is 
probably the most promising vehicle for de- 
velopment. Dr. Talha Yaffi, economist and 
general manager of Kuwait Investment Co., 
has worked out in some detail how such an 
inter-Arab fund could be financed and the 
large sums of money that it could provide for 
development. Under his proposal, all oil-pro- 
ducing countries would be obliged to con- 
tribute 5 percent of their oil revenues, to 
be matched by an equal contribution by the 
private foreign companies holding the oil 
concessions, If the organization were started 
this year on that principle, he says, it would 
immediately have $308 million at its disposal. 
By 1990, he estimates, it would have taken 
in $14 billion. Such amounts dwarf the $3.8 
billion in American economic and military 
aid to the Arab countries over the last 
decade. 

Consideration is also once more being given 
to the establishment of a Middle Eastern 
Development Bank. From the standpoint of 
the US. this would offer an opportunity to 
play a direct role in development of the re- 
gion. Involvement in such a scheme at this 
time might be difficult to sell Congress, be- 
cause it could commit the U.S. to large-scale 
support of programs devised in considerable 
degree by others. But It would help convince 
the Arabs that we are not determined to 
force an American solution to Middle Eastern 
economic problems. 

IRRIGATION AND ELECTRICITY 


Spending all the funds wisely, of course, 
would be anything but automatic. Planners 
and developers can be hired, however, and 
patterns have already been set elsewhere. A 
notable example is the integrated regional- 
development program being carried out in 
Iran's Khuzestan province by the Develop- 
ment & Resources Corp. of New York. Formed 
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in 1955 by David Lilienthal and Gordon 
Clapp, two former Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity chairmen, the company has reclaimed 
50,000 acres from the desert and plans even- 
tually to turn an additional 200,000 acres 
into productive agricultural land. Farm out- 
put in the province has already increased 
two and a half times as a result of the large- 
scale irrigation and hydroelectric-dam sys- 
tems. Development & Resources is carrying 
out fourteen other projects around the world, 
and its officials are more than willing to take 
on part of an Arab development program. 

A dramatic possibility for development is 
the plan devised by Rear Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, former chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and strongly supported 
by former President Eisenhower. It calls for 
the construction of three huge nuclear-pow- 
ered plants to produce electricity and to con- 
vert seawater into fresh water. The water 
would then be used to irrigate thousands of 
acres of land that is now desert. Strauss es- 
timates the cost of the project at around $1 
billion and has proposed that the U.S. put 
up half of the initial $200-million capitali- 
zation, 

By any standard, the U.S. has a huge stake 
in the tranquility of the Middle East. As a 
high-ranking State Department official puts 
it: “We can’t have another one of these 
wars every few years. It’s too costly and it’s 
too damned dangerous.” Among other things, 
this is probably the last war the Arabs and 
Israel can fight without employing fearfully 
destructive and sophisticated weapons. The 
escalation from 1956 is itself sobering. 

The obstacles that confront the U.S. in 
its efforts to play a constructive role are 
admittedly greater than at any time since 
it moved onto the Middle Eastern stage, and 
it will take time to restore our exhausted 
credit with the Arabs. But the effort must 
be made. Our own safety is too intimately 
involved to write off the Arabs. And if we are 
not to write them off, our policy makers may 
well have to move visibly into a posture of 
more balanced friendship with both sides. 
The war, and our pro-Israeli stance, have 
cut the ground from beneath those Arabs 
who were our advocates. If they are to take 
a public position favorable to us again, 
we must give them something to rally 
around. It is equally true that the Arabs will 
have to respond positively, Our commit- 
ment to Israel's existence is not negotiable. 

From our own point of view, the beginning 
of wisdom is to understand that we are in 
serious trouble in the Arab lands, and that 
we cannot just wait patiently for them to 
get over their anger. If we make no moves, 
our adversaries could win the game by 
default. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 


FEDERAL SPENDING AND EXECU- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, growing 
public pressure for new Government 
services coupled with the inevitable 
bureaucratic tendency to expand has 
pushed Federal spending to enormous 


proportions in recent years. Despite an 
obvious need for a large part of this 
budgetary increase commonsense tells us 
that much of it is wasted. The adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and the American 
people generally agree that the economic 
pressures of the Vietnam war require 
that unessential domestic spending be 
curbed and that wasteful programs be 
eliminated. 

If significant improvements are to be 
made, however, this unanimity or pur- 
pose must become swiftly translated into 
action. But unfortunately it seems as 
though Federal spending is becoming 
merely a convenient topic of conversa- 
tion like the weather, with everyone 
talking about it, but no one controlling it. 

Part of the problem here is that de- 
tailed information about the strengths 
and weaknesses of Federal programs that 
is so necessary for making intelligent 
budget savings is simply not available. 

On January 11 of this year I intro- 
duced a bill (S. 47) to develop this much 
needed information by establishing a 
Hoover-type Commission on the Opera- 
tion of the Executive Branch. This blue- 
ribbon panel would be authorized to sur- 
vey the organization and programs of 
the Federal bureaucracy for a 2-year 
period and to report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the President and the 
Congress. Forty-one of my colleagues 
have since joined in cosponsorship of 
this measure. 

More recently a similar proposal (S. 
2116) was put forth by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Risicorr] and cosponsored by 20 fellow 
Senators. Thus 63 Senators have ex- 
pressed a desire for such a study. 

This evidence of concern is most heart- 
ening. For if domestic Federal spending 
is truly to be limited a thorough review 
of executive organization and adminis- 
trative procedures is an absolute neces- 
sity. And only a professionally staffed 
review commission with unstinting offi- 
cial support can perform the complex 
examination required. Such a compre- 
hensive and integrated study cannot be 
undertaken directly by the Congress. Its 
workload is too heavy and its responsi- 
bilities too divided. Neither is it likely to 
be undertaken by the bureaucracy itself, 
which has a vested interest in maintain- 
ing the status quo. A special commission 
would best be equipped to provide the 
expertise and devote the continuing at- 
tention necessary to get good results. 

Mr. President, spending cuts to be ef- 
fective must be made selectively. And to 
be made selectively, a great deal of 
knowledge is required. While such de- 
tailed knowledge is not as yet available, 
enough illustrations have come to light 
to give ample cause for concern. For ex- 
ample, in recent years the field of man- 
power development has become a fertile 
one for Federal bureaucrats. Certainly 
some federally sponsored programs are 
needed if the vicious cycle of unemploy- 
ment and poverty is to be broken. Yet 
these projects have grown with such 
abandon that today 15 different Federal 
departments and agencies find them- 
selves administering 79 different training 
and education programs. In addition, 
nine different programs deal with job re- 
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cruitment and at least five subsidize on- 
the-job training projects. 

Mr. President, illustrations such as 
these, thought provoking as they may be, 
yield no ready answers. They merely 
underscore the need for better coordina- 
tion and less duplication by the Federal 
bureaucracy. If these situations are to 
be effectively prevented in the future, a 
thorough examination of the executive 
branch is required now. For it is only 
through such a comprehensive study that 
genuine long-term improvements can be 
made, It is far better to forestall unpro- 
ductive programs than to prune them 
after they have become entrenched. In 
fact, if such a review had been inaugu- 
rated when this bill was first introduced 
in 1965, perhaps we would not be con- 
templating a 10-percent tax surcharge 
and emergency cuts in Federal spending 
today. 

A poet once said, “The chaos is come 
of the organized disorder.” A brief look at 
the multitude of overlapping and ineffi- 
cient Federal programs that have sprung 
forth in the 12 years since the last 
Hoover Commission submitted its report 
would certainly add credence to these 
words. 

If order is really to be brought out of 
chaos, if effective programs are to be 
expanded and ineffective ones elimi- 
nated, and if urgent domestic needs are 
to be met with the limited funds avail- 
able, then bureaucratic inefficiency and 
shoddy organization can no longer be 
tolerated. Tempting as they may be, a 
few hasty spending cuts in the twilight 
of the legislative session will do no more 
than give temporary relief. If real prog- 
ress is to be made, a complete review of 
all facets of Federal spending and orga- 
nization must be undertaken. The sooner 
it is begun, the sooner it will be finished, 
and the sooner the American people will 
receive the benefits of improved Govern- 
ment service. 


MODERN AIRLINE TECHNIQUES— 
SPEECH BY ROBERT F. SIX 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
September 26, 1967, Mr. Robert F. Six, 
president of Continental Airlines, ad- 
dressed the Aero Club of Washington. 
Mr. Six’s speech was devoted to the nuts 
and bolts of airline management—the 
cost-cutting and belt-tightening pro- 
grams that are essential to profitable 
airline operations today. Mr. Six is one 
of commercial aviation’s pioneers with 
whom I have worked for almost 30 years 
during my tenure in the U.S. Congress. 
I have always found him imaginative, 
cooperative, and aggressive. His speech 
before the Aero Club was certainly in the 
same tradition. 

Mr. Six stressed the importance of 
efficiency, scheduling, aircraft utilization 
and marketing practices as the funda- 
mentals to successful airline operation. 
And, to him successful airline operation 
means not only profits to his company, 
but low fares and high levels of service 
to the public. 

Indirectly, many of the suggestions 
made by Mr. Six in his speech, especial- 
ly those relating to off-hour scheduling 
and increased aircraft utilization, will go 
a long way to help relieve the congestion 
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which exists already at our airports and 

to prevent it from increasing anymore. 

They should provoke the CAB and other 

airline managements to review existing 

industry practices. He has put these sug- 
gestions into practice at Continental and 
is doing a fine job in providing a needed 
service to the public in the areas Conti- 
nental serves, including my own home 

State of Oklahoma. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
speech printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. r 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ROBERT F. SIX, PRESIDENT, CON- 
TINENTAL AIRLINES, BEFORE THE AERO CLUB 
OF WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 26, 1967 
I am delighted to be here today speaking 

to this distinguished group of experts in our 
industry. I am particularly happy to look 
around the room and see four distinguished 
members of the CAB. With all the oral argu- 
ments and legal briefs they have had to deal 
with recently—I am sure it will give them 
some assurance to be reminded that I am 
not a lawyer—and what I have to say here 
today will not be an oral argument. 

The airline bug bit me a number of years 
ago, about the same time that the distin- 
guished Chairman of the CAB, Charles 
Murphy, started to draft the original Civil 
Aeronautics Act. No single industry has 
equalled the dynamic growth of the airline 
industry in the intervening years. It is an 
exciting industry, one in which change and 
the ability to react and deal with change 
is the rule rather than the exception. It is 
an industry where to advocate the status quo 
is to go backwards—where not to make a 
decision is a decision in itself because you 
will certainly be left behind. 

It is with this growth and change in mind 
that I appear here before you today. As ex- 
perts in the field of aviation you will find 
nothing startling in what I say—and the 
newsmen will have to dig hard to find a news 
lead—because this is not the time in avia- 
tion for startling pronouncements or head- 
line seeking. Rather, it is a time when we 
should candidly appraise what past growth 
has done to our industry—and future growth 
is likely to do to it. It is a time to talk 
about rather mundane sounding subjects 
like efficiency, cost control, utilization, con- 
gestion and a myriad number of other vital 
subjects, many of which are the direct re- 
sults of success and change, and which to- 
day are threatening to move this industry 
into a period of profitless prosperity. This is 
time for us to critically study our industry 
and see how we can make it work better, 
how we can continue to offer the best possi- 
ble service to our travelers and shippers at 
the best possible price—not the time to 
shrug off mounting costs and figure out the 
way we can pass them on to the consumer. 

When I speak of profitless prosperity—it 
is not as a prophet of doom. I am as enthu- 
siastic about the future of commercial avia- 
tion as I was when I began in this business 
30 years ago. But because I have had those 
30 years of experience, I am also realistic 
about the strong and weak points of our 
industry—and if history and experience have 
taught me anything, it is that problems must 
be foreseen and dealt with before it is too 
late or tackle them on other than a panic or 
crash basis. 

The success, growth and the contribution 
that commercial air transportation has made 
to the economy and our national defense is 
well known and generally accepted. I need 
not cite statistics to prove it—some of you 
are the very people who develop and publish 
those statistics regularly. All of you know 
them. And, those of you in the government, 
the airlines, the airplane manufacturing 
industry and related aviation service flelds 
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can take pride in a job well done—in our 
substantial accomplishments to date. 

Now that air transportation is regarded as 
a dynamic, growth industry, it is all too easy 
to lose sight of one important managerial 
responsibility—a responsibility with major 
public interest aspects—and that is the re- 
sponsibility to operate with maximum effi- 
ciency. The interests of travelers, shippers 
and airline stockholders coincide when it 
comes to realizing the benefits of efficiency. 
It is efficiency, coupled with creative market- 
ing, that enables a carrier to both maximize 
profits and reduce rates. This is the general 
subject I have elected to talk about because 
as I see the future, it is perhaps the biggest 
challenge. Assuredly, future growth will de- 
pend upon the extent to which we can im- 
prove the economy of our operations. 


WHA IS EFFICIENCY? 


What is airline efficiency? How is it meas- 
ured? How is it achieved? And, why is it 
so vital? 

Webster defines efficiency: “Effective oper- 
ation as measured by a comparison of pro- 
duction with cost in energy, time, money, 
etc.” In other words, efficiency is getting the 
most out of the resources a company has, 
and that, in turn, means getting the most 
out of its equipment, facilities, and person- 
nel, including management, capital and 
routes. Fundamentally, those are the ingre- 
dients of an airline, and except for route 
authority, it is not unlike any other enter- 
prise. 

Getting the most productivity out of these 
elements does not come from any one deci- 
sion. I thought our Sr. Vice President of Op- 
erations and Technical Services, Dick Adams, 
recently summed it up well when he stated 
that Continental's achievement of unprece- 
dented low costs and high equipment utili- 
zation “comes from a combination of things, 
including a management determination to 
operate in this manner, a pride on the part 
of the employees in making the difficult op- 
eration successful, and a high level of over- 
all Company knowledgeability in that special 
expertise which is required to carry it off as 
a sustained performance.” These three basic 
elements are all required in achieving effi- 
ciency. 

First and foremost, however, is a manage- 
ment determination to achieve optimum ef- 
ficiency. When one compares the varied 
utilization rates of like equipment among 
domestic trunks, it is apparent that there are 
different managerial approaches. I have heard 
it said that average stage length of operation 
is critical. Admittedly, it is a factor, but 
hardly governing. For example, Continental, 
with an average DC-9 stage length of 324 
miles, has a utilization rate of 9:30 hours. 
Another carrier which has higher density 
routes than Continental has a DC-9 stage 
length of 376 miles but obtains only 6:10 
hours utilization. 

Some carriers tend to operate the maxi- 
mum number of flights at so called prime de- 
parture times. For example, at O'Hare Air- 
port there are 19 scheduled departures at 
precisely 5:00 p.m, each day. One of the 
major airlines has 10 of these departures. It 
is obvious that such schedules increase air- 
port congestion and air traffic problems. A 
closer look at the O'Hare picture—and this 
one is particularly dramatic—underlines this 
problem, O'Hare traffic control estimates that 
under clear conditions it can handle an aver- 
age of 80 take-offs and departures in a one- 
hour period. A study of the O’Hare pattern 
reveals that there are 9 one-hour time seg- 
ments during the day which have 80 or more 
take-offs and landings. Two of these time 
segments, 6:00-7:00 p.m. and 7:00-8:00 p.m., 
show more than 100 scheduled take-offs and 
landings inside a one-hour period, and two 
of the major airlines each account for 20 or 
more take-offs and landings during these pe- 
riods. Such scheduling invariably reflects it- 
self in operating costs, and the question 
arises whether the convenience is worth the 
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pressure which will invariably be brought to 
raise airline fares. 


AIRPORT CONGESTION 


Speaking of airport congestion and traffic 
control delays, I would like to digress for & 
moment. In Los Angeles, we have too fre- 
quently incurred delays approximating an 
entire day's Boeing 707 utilization. Put in 
other terms, had we not incurred such delays, 
we could have operated our schedules with 
one less seven-million-dollar piece of equip- 
ment. Each 30-minute air traffic delay—and 
we had more than 1,000 last year in Los 
Angeles «nd O’Hare—increases the operating 
cost of the airline $500 or a minimum total 
for the year of one-half million dollars, As 
the congestion problem increases, the need 
for increasing utilization and spreading the 
operation of equipment throughout each 24- 
hour period becomes more imperative. And, 
in the major city centers in which we oper- 
ate, congestion is increasing with alarming 
rapidity. Not only do we have air traffic con- 
gestion, but airport ground congestion is get- 
ting more serious by the month. Last year, 
for instance, at Los Angeles there were two 
radio alerts warning people to stay away 
from the airport because of traffic problems 
and filled parking svaces. 


SCHEDULING PHILOSOPHY 


The philosophy of scheduling that concen- 
trates departures at prime times not only 
adds to airport congestion, but by limiting 
utilization raises over-all costs and break- 
even load factors, and automatically creates 
a pressure for maintaining yields. This, in 
turn, results in a carrier viewing the market 
in inelastic terms. There is so-to-speak no 
“give” and it tends to result not in further 
development of a market, but rather a pre- 
occupation on the part of the carrier with 
the relative market share. In this context, 
we see how utilization can influence, if not 
determine, a carrier’s approach to marketing. 

On the other hand, if a carrier operates at 
high utilization rates with low costs and 
comparatively low load factors, that car- 
rier has a far greater incentive to take the 
necessary steps to generate new traffic, By 
virtue of low costs, it can afford to experi- 
ment with fares. By virtue of load factors, 
it has a constant incentive to fill those 
otherwise empty seats. And, by virtue of 
spreading its schedules, it has an incentive 
Sales- wise to level the flow of traffic through- 
out the day and night as opposed to accen- 
tuating peak traffic hours, Each of these 
“incentives,” which are profit incentives, 
has in my opinion significant public inter- 
est benefits. 


UTILIZATION AND WHAT IT TAKES 


Utilization becomes increasingly impor- 
tant as the cost of our aircraft rises. Air- 
craft, and the airline’s manufacturing plant, 
mot only are becoming increasingly expen- 
sive, but represent by far the largest portion 
of a carrier’s capital investment. For ex- 

in terms of Continental’s year-end 
1966 balance sheet, flight equipment less de- 
preciation accounted for 55% of our total 
assets, and that excludes new equipment 
purchase deposits. 

The average utilization rate of this equip- 
Ment thus is an accurate measurement of 
the airline’s ability to use its principal capi- 
tal plant. A number of factors influence this 

and/or ability, and among them 
are: as I mentioned earlier, a management 
decision, a willingness and/or ability on the 
part of its personnel, the degree to which its 
route structure is integrated, how well suited 
its equipment is to the nature of its opera- 
tion, engine efficiency, flight planning, the 
location of its main overhaul or maintenance 
facility in relation to its route system and the 
proximity of that facility to the company’s 
general office, the effectiveness of its main- 
tenance programming, and production con- 
trol. There are, of course, additional fac- 
tors too numerous to mention. 


Aside from the management decision to 
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obtain maximum utilization of equipment, 
the next most important element is the 
willingness and ability of people to realize 
efficiency. Brief turnarounds, short down 
times, programmed maintenance, and tight 
scheduling require a high degree of dedica- 
tion on the part of all employees. Earlier 
this year, I told my bosses—Continental’s 
more than 13,000 stockholders: 

“While new equipment, route expansion 
and domestic international growth are of 
great importance to your company, it is 
equally important that we maintain and, 
wherever possible, improve the quality of 
service to our customers—I know that your 
Company's employees take a great deal of 
pride in their jobs and in Continental. This 
pride and dedication to superior service are 
most important factors in attaining the goals 
we have set for the future.” 

And, I meant every word of what I said. 

About two years ago we changed advertis- 
ing agencies. We became convinced that the 
motive and quality of advertising is so 
important because in reality it reflects 
in large part what a carrier's manage- 
ment regards as important—or more ac- 
curately, what a carrier’s management be- 
lieves is important to its actual and potential 
customers. It is not accidental that our new 
program has featured “feel the difference 
pride makes.” The agency we ultimately 
picked did an in-depth comparative study, 
and insofar as the general public was con- 
cerned, the pride and dedication of our 
people, and the ramifications thereof, were 
the outstanding characteristics of our com- 
pany. This dedication and pride ranged from 
our flight crews, maintenance personnel, and 
sales people to station employees and man- 
agers at all echelons, Without this dedica- 
tion, it would be most difficult to realize 
30-minute turnarounds with large, four- 
engine jets! And, I am sure if we did not 
have this esprit de corps and attempted to 
operate in the manner we have chosen, the 
“in-box” on my desk would be cluttered 
with letters of complaint from customers, 
What we have done has involved our em- 
ployees in our advertising campaign so that 
the advertising face we present to the public 
refiects itself in the service face which the 
public finds when it flies our airline, 

Similarly, we recently undertook a man- 
agement study conducted by an outside con- 
sultant and after interviewing our execu- 
tives he concluded almost precisely the same 
thing as our advertising agency—namely, 
that our executives have widely divergent 
backgrounds and varying experiences and the 
only common denominators, so-to-speak, 
among them are their dedication, knowl- 
edgeability and willingness to make the air- 
line operate effectively. 

A SYSTEM APPROACH 

The third major element in attaining high 
efficiency is use of the most up-to-date tools. 
In recent years, we have heard a great deal 
about “systems” approach to complex prob- 
lems whether those problems be airport con- 
gestion, integrated transportation, traffic 
control, or a host of other problems. The 
problem of maximizing efficiency for an indi- 
vidual airline also requires a system ap- 
proach, and it takes the form of instituting 
and administering a series of systems. In our 
own case, we have placed a great deal of em- 
phasis on this systems approach, and accord- 
ingly, have a system of budgeting, a system 
of reporting, a system of training, a system 
of daily profit and loss information, a system 
of sales programing, a system of production 
planning, a system of aircraft utilization, a 
system of flight planning, a system of engine 
monitoring, a system of flight costing, etc. 
Each of these systems produces the neces- 
sary accurate information upon which day- 
to-day, as well as longer-range, management 
decisions can be based. All of this is aimed 
at removing or minimizing the judgment 
element from decision-making and substitut- 
ing in its place hard, factual material. I 
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might add that to a very great extent, this 
type of systems approach to efficiency was 
made possible by the advent of advanced 
computers. 

In the near future, we, as well as others, 
will be operating 747s. These aircraft have 
a price tag of approximately 20 million dol- 
lars each, Their potential is exciting. They 
can be the most efficient and productive air- 
craft ever built. The large capital investment 
represented by these aircraft, however, makes 
it imperative that they be operated in the 
optimum fashion, and that means at high 
utilization rates. The scheduling process for 
747s will be even more critical than it is 
today, and computerized scheduling and 
flight planning almost becomes a necessity 
for sound operation. 

There is one essential system that we at 
Continental place great emphasis upon, and 
that is a system of encouraging new ideas 
and ways of doing things. One might call it 
an innovations system. In any event, only by 
the development of new approaches, new 
solutions to problems and new concepts can 
progress be attained. Let me cite a specific 
example. 

Our fiscal year 1966 utilization rate of 15 
hours and 19 minutes in MAC contract 
operations across the Pacific was close to five 
hours greater than the next most productive 
carrier. For seven of the twelve months of 
calendar 1966 we set utilization levels of 
over 16 hours a day, and in four months of 
this period, the utilization of our high-time 
individual aircraft even exceeded 17 hours a 
day. This was an unprecedented accomplish- 
ment in the entire history of air transporta- 
tion. It was accomplished by persistence in 
seeking new methods of operating effectively, 
including such elements as early use of 
Doppler, an inflight navigation system to 
optimize the flight path, and computerized 
flight planning. I believe we might have been 
entitled to borrow a lyric of Rogers & 
Hammerstein’s hit song from the show, 
“Oklahoma!” and say, “Everything’s up to 
date in Kansas City—we've gone about as 
far as we can go.” But we believe that 
efficiency can always be improved upon, and 
we have recently uncovered another way to 
obtain greater utilization through innova- 
tion. As of October first, all of our MAC 
charter flights, except those which are other- 
wise directed by MAC, will be one-stop flights 
from the West Coast to Southeast Asia. They 
will operate with only one intermediate stop 
at Wake Island, and on return from South- 
east Asia, they will make only one enroute 
stop at Okinawa. This will save approxi- 
mately an hour and 35 minutes on each flight 
and reduce in-transit time, and the flight 
time saved will increase our productivity by 
allowing us to fly one additional round trip 
per month per aircraft. 

MEASURING EFFICIENCY 


What difference does efficiency make? In 
terms of profits, the spread between costs and 
revenue is what counts, or to put it in 
accounting terms, it determines the oper- 
ating margin. 

Jet aircraft have resulted in decreasing 
costs per available ton mile. Nevertheless, 
there is a pressure on profit margins result- 
ing from increases in individual cost ele- 
ments such as labor, landing fees, equipment, 
interest on borrowed funds, etc. Airline 
management, in my opinion, has a responsi- 
bility to protect profit margins through cost 
control as far as they can. In the modern 
airline age, management's ability to deal 
with the problem of efficient cost control 
seems to me to be the most effective yard- 
stick by which management’s success or 
failure can be judged. It seems to me that 
such an objective is far more preferable and 
more in the public interest than protecting 
profit margins through increased rates. 

EFFICIENCY AND THE INVESTMENT BASE 


A carrier’s equipment utilization rate is the 
most influential factor in determining its in- 
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vestment base. Obviously, the lower the 
utilization, the more equipment a carrier 
needs to operate a given number of sched- 
ules. That is a matter of simple arithmetic. 

Several months ago I reviewed compara- 
tive utilization rates of turbine-powered air- 
craft operated by trunk carriers. I noted that 
other carriers required from 20% to 50% 
more aircraft than Continental to do the 
same job, This being the case, clearly we do 
not have comparable investment bases upon 
which any meaningful analysis can be ob- 
tained. $ 

To be a bit more specific, one often sees 
reference to comparative rates of return on 
investment—the data which appears in the 
CAB’s so-called “Yellow Book” which is pub- 
lished quarterly. Such data is often used for 
purposes of comparative economic analysis. 
The rates of return contained therein are 
not meaningful because some investment 
bases are inflated—others are deflated, de- 
pending on what standard or level of effi- 
ciency a carrier has attained. The regularly 
published data is not adjusted for any stand- 
ard. I would like to suggest that a standard 
utilization rate be adopted—and that invest- 
ment bases be adjusted accordingly. This 
standard utilization base should be developed 
at a level where airlines will clearly feel they 
can obtain a benefit from scheduling trips 
at off hours and not bunching their trips at 
peak hours, as the previous examples I have 
cited so clearly demonstrate. I am not sug- 
gesting that any one carrier’s operation be 
the standard. As to whether or not a carrier 
attains that standard is, of course, a manage- 
ment challenge. 

The suggestion I have just made is not 
without precedent. Standards have been es- 
tablished by the government in other areas, 
for example, over-booking, realistic schedul- 
ing, times between overhauls, allocation of 
mail, etc. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN—MARKETING 

I have talked about cost control and the 
importance of efficiency. In fairness, this is 
only one side of the coin. The other side is 
marketing—the matter of filling seats, cargo 
bins and pallets. Efficiency without effective 
marketing is only half of the over-all task. 

An important element of marketing is 
fares, While this is a subject for a separate 
speech, I would like to make two observa- 
tions: 

(a) First, the development of imaginative 
rate-making is to a large degree, although 
not wholly, dependent upon a carrier's effi- 
ciency. Reduced costs in the long run mean 
reduced prices to the public under condi- 
tions of effective competition. Higher costs, 
regardless of the cause, inhibit, if not pre- 
clude, bringing the advantages of air trans- 
portation to more people than would other- 
wise be the case. 

(b) Second, there has been some conster- 
nation voiced about the growing complexity 
in the fare structure. Everyone would agree 
that simplification is desirable and a worthy 
objective. But in the case of fares, the ques- 
tion is, what is the sacrifice which airlines 
and the public must make for simplification? 
We believe the sacrifice is creative marketing. 
Complexity in the fare structure is not a 
cause—it is an effect. The cause is the com- 
plexity of the market. Penetrating new mar- 
kets while minimizing dilution from existing 
traffic is the reason for complexity. Unlike 
other areas of merchandising, an airline seat, 
once it leaves the ground, can no longer be 
sold, In other words, we do not have the lux- 
ury of keeping our merchandise around until 
we find the right buyer. We therefore, must 
have a variety of prices to meet a simulta- 
neous mass sales situation of 165 seats in the 
case of the largest Jets we presently operate, 
and tomorrow this will be almost 400 seats 
per flight with the 747. Last month I noted 
with particular interest the public statement 
of a large travel agency—the American Ex- 
press Company—which said: 
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“Thanks to a wonderful variety of discount 
plans such as the Family Fare plan, Group 
fares, Excursion fares, the Military Stand-by 
programs, and the ‘Discover America’ plan— 
more people are traveling at lower cost than 
ever before.” 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, let me say that I think it is 
essential to keep striving individually and 
as an industry to find more effective means 
of maximizing our production—of using our 
major capital plant to the maximum extent 
practicable. This will permit us to spread 
traffic more evenly and thereby provide some 
relief to the rapidly growing airport conges- 
tion problems. And, it will permit us to con- 
tinue to operate at the lowest costs enabling 
us thereby to provide lower fares and better 
returns to the public as well as maximize our 
profits. 


THE AIRPORT CRISIS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration, William F. Me- 
Kee, gave a significant speech before the 
Airport Operators Council's internation- 
al meeting in Boston on the subject of 
airports and airport planning. Adminis- 
trator McKee’s speech outlined the mag- 
nitude of the airport needs of the Nation 
and described the long-range planning 
his Government agency is undertaking 
m order to cope with this growing prob- 
em. 

With leadtimes of 7 to 10 years for the 
construction of major airport terminals, 
long-range planning is the keystone to 
mapping and developing a national air- 
port system adequate to meet the needs 
of the 1970’s and the 1980’s. As chairman 
of the Aviation Subcommittee, which held 
hearings in August to determine what 
our future airport needs are, I am look- 
ing forward to receiving from Adminis- 
trator McKee the results of the studies 
his. agency has undertaken. I believe 
these studies will be of great help to the 
subcommittee in its development of air- 
port legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Ad- 
ministrator McKee’s speech printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks BY WILLIAM F. MCKEE, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, 
TO THE ÅIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL IN- 
TERNATIONAL, BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 14, 1967 
There are many stages to a problem. The 

first is one which everybody talks about 
and says, “Isn't it terrible!” The next comes 
along when somebody sits down and defines 
it. The third stage occurs when an expert 
redefines it—but this time in very scientific 
terms with charts and graphs, The fourth 
stage comes when some simple and direct 
genius asks quietly, “Fine, fellows, but how 
are we going to get ourselves out of this 
dilemma.” 

Aviation has a problem today—a problem 
of prosperity. A lot of people want to ride in 
airplanes right now. Many, many more are 
going to want to ride in them in the future. 

This single problem has been the subject 
of numerous articles and editorials—in the 
New York Times, Time Magazine, the Wash- 
ington Post and just about every other ma- 
jor dally newspaper. There have been many 
speeches given defining the problem. Many 
technical papers—with graphs—have tried 
to redefine it. And leaders in both govern- 
ment and the industry are asking. Who's 
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going to pick up the tab?“, Where does the 
money come from?” 

To the FAA, the demand for air travel is a 
serious problem indeed, It affects us in just 
every way. It means more facilities (com- 
puters, radar, instrument landing systems, 
runway lighting & towers), more controllers, 
more of everything. 

For you, it means more runway capacity, 
more terminal space, more baggage counters 
and more passenger gates. How much more, 
I shall mention later. 

Our FAA planning efforts for airports have 
centered around the National Airport Plan. 
This five-year projection—required by law— 
identifies what the nation will need in air- 
port development to meet future demands. 
This plan gives Congress the needed docu- 
mentation to assist it in determining the ex- 
tent of federal aid necessary and it guides 
FAA in the allocation of funds under the 
Federal-Aid to Airports Program. 

The National Airport Plan is based on our 
forecast of aviation demand—the types of 
aircraft and the number of operations. 

This plan has until recently provided the 
government a good guideline for the future. 
The growth of aviation, however, has been so 
phenomenal that additional forecasting ef- 
forts are needed, We have, accordingly, made 
some changes. 

We shall, in next year’s National Airport 
Plan, look beyond the five year period and at- 
tempt to tell communities what new airports 
they will be needing ten and twenty years 
from now. We shall also be advising these 
communities as to what they will need in the 
way of future runway length. 

The purpose of this new approach is to en- 
courage local communities to plan ahead and 
to set aside land for future use. One of my 
staff members reports reading an estimate 
that the cities and towns of the nation are 
gobbling up one million acres a year of their 
surrounding open country. It is difficult even 
now to find sufficient land for airport needs. 
It will be practically impossible in the future. 

The inclusion of the land provisions in the 
future National Airport Plan does not mean 
necessarily that the new airports and the 
runway lengths described will be eligible for 
Federal-Aid Airport grants. They are in- 
tended, rather, as planning assistance to local 
communities. 

Our major new planning effort, however, 
has been an in-depth study of the demand 
for airport service at 22 of our largest hub 
areas through 1980. We have taken these 22 
metropolitan areas and projected the num- 
ber of operations and passengers that will be 
using their air terminals. We have, at the 
same time, translated this demand into all 
the facilities that will be needed—apron area, 
gate positions, ticket counters, baggage 
counters, parking space, etc. 

It is our hope that this study shall assist 
you operators in drawing up comprehen- 
sive long-range airport master plans for both 
your own use and for your local government 
planning officials. 

The 22 large hub areas included in our 
study account for 68% of all our domestic 
enplaned rs. We cover in the report 
178 airports—including the large carrier air- 
ports and surrounding reliever airports. These 
22 hub areas showed a total of nearly 70 
million enplaned passengers in 1965. In 1980, 
they will account for some 370 million—a 
gain of 433%. This is the kind of problem we 
face. 

I should like to take one hub area—Mi- 
ami—and list a few of the projections, The 
Miami area study included 6 airports in ad- 
dition to Miami International. 

In 1965, these seven airports accounted for 
about three million, three hundred thousand 
enplaned passengers. In 1980—about twelve 
years from now—they will have nearly 19 
million enplaning passengers. To accommo- 
date this tremendous growth, the Miami area 
will need 5 times the total air carrier terminal 
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space it now has. It will need 4 times the 
amount of apron area for carrier aircraft— 
4 times the present cargo building space—6 
times the amount of existing cargo apron 
area. The projections for the 21 other hubs 
we studied are just as dramatic. 

Now 1980 seems far distant. But is 12 years 
sufficient lead time to build new terminals? 
And at the same time, triple the amount of 
cargo space? This is the size of the problem 
that lies ahead for the nation’s large cities. 
I remind you, also, that all this is not going 
to happen January 1, 1980. It is happening 
now and will accelerate in the future. 

From our study of these hub areas, the 
major problem will be accommodating the 
vast crowds of air passengers. We anticipate 
that air carrier operations in these 22 cities 
will show an increase of 143% in the 1965- 
1980 time period. But passengers will increase 
by 440%. On the other hand, general aviation 
operations will increase twice as fast as car- 
rier operations. This means that general avia- 
tion operations in hub areas will require al- 
most three times the aircraft parking and 
servicing areas of that required by the air 
carriers, 

This 1980 report emphasizes strongly the 
need for reliever airports in the hub areas. 
But not enough is being done in this re- 
gard. With few exceptions, operators of the 
large hub terminals have not been active 
in promoting these reliever airports. We are 
well aware that the jurisdictional problems 
in our metropolitan areas are many—that 
the proposed location of reliever airports 
often lies outside the metropolitan political 
boundaries. But we are equally aware that 
valuable time is passing and reliever air- 
ports are not even being planned. 

This report covering the projected needs 
for the 22 hubs will be published soon. Then 
we will begin preparing a report on the 
1980 projections for 33 medium hubs. 

This long range planning—which we must 
have if we are to be prepared for the fu- 
ture—is taking on increased importance in 
FAA. I have recently upgraded our agency 
planning effort and named one of our top 
operations men—Oscar Bakke—to head our 
plans and policy staff. He will take over his 
new job next week with the title of Asso- 
ciate Administrator for Plans, and the na- 
tion’s airport problems are going to occupy 
a lot of his time. 

I should like to return for a moment to 
the people problem of airports—the accom- 
modation of the vast number of passen- 
gers that will be frequenting our terminals. 
There are many ways of dramatizing this. 
For example, if faster methods of servicing 
passengers are not developed, it will take 
all the tickets counters the Atlanta termi- 
nal now has just to process passengers for 
2 departing 747’s. 

These same two high capacity jets could, 
at the same time, be carrying a thousand 
pieces of baggage. The point is that each 
and every step in processing the passenger 
must be speeded up. It must be made simple 
and more efficient. 

Another side of the people problem is al- 
ready evident—in the paralysis of surface 
traffic that has already occurred at several 
of our major terminals. The access problem 
is already critical in the large metropolitan 
areas. It will become more serious because 
of a number of non-aviation developments. 
Rapid urbanization is increasing costs of 
highway rights-of-way. At the same time 
suburban real estate development is provid- 
ing new traffic to utilize the newly built 
freeway and highway systems. Now add to 
this our same two high capacity jets. They 
could add 250 taxis to the peak hour rush— 
or as many as 700 private cars. 

I mention access roads because they, too, 
are in integral part of the terminal. There 
is little value in increasing our terminal ca- 
pacity 400% if we do not increase the ca- 
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pacity of our presently congested access roads. 

The big question now is how to devise a 
plan to pay for all this. And, again, we are 
not talking about some projected need in the 
future. I think the figures on this year’s Fed- 
eral-Aid Airport Program are indicative. We 
received a total of 778 requests from local 
sponsors, They were seeking a total of nearly 
$340 million in Federal matching funds. We 
were able to assist in 386 projects with a 
total of $70.2 million in Federal matching 
funds. 

The suggestions for financing future air- 
port development made to Senator Mon- 
roney’s committee were many and varied. 
Some argued for a Federal loan program; 
others suggested an increase in FAAP grants; 
and a number, including the AOCI, urged 
the imposition of user charges—either 
through a head tax, fuel tax, ticket tax, etc. 

We must be fully aware, however, of the 
fact that proposed funds for airport develop- 
ment are competing with other needs—both 
in your own communities and on the na- 
tional scene. These requirements for airports 
are also competing with aviation and I am 
sure that airports will not create the only 
demand for extra taxes. 

This airport problem, as I’ve noted, has 
been receiving a large share of public atten- 
tion. This is most important because the 
solutions required will involve a large share 
of the public. We are seeing for the first 
time a widespread interest in aviation from 
segments of the public who were not previ- 
ously concerned. But I am not happy with 
the nature of some of the public comment— 
the repetition of the word crisis. I do not 
anticipate that we shall be defeated by suc- 
cess—or that we shall fail because of too 
much prosperity. The aviation industry has 
never been in better shape. It is providing 
swift and safe travel. It is employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons and taking on 
new employees every day. It is operating in 
the black and showing profit. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that this tremendous industry 
will devise a formula for meeting the needs 
of an even more prosperous future. 

Thank you. 


VIETNAM WAR NO LONGER IN- 
CREASING ECONOMIC PRESSURES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President an 
article published in the September Labor 
Review entitled “The Employment Effect 
of Defense Expenditures,” by Richard 
Oliver is very helpful reading for any- 
one contemplating whether the economy 
needs a tax increase. 

Scratch a pro tax increase enthusiast 
and he would like to tell you that we 
need a tax increase to counterbalance 
the inflationary impact of Vietnam war 
spending, that we cannot have guns and 
butter, and that we must pay for the 
war or suffer inflation. 

Mr. President, these arguments are 
without merit and the Oliver article 
shows why. This article is directly con- 
cerned with the impact of the Vietnam 
war effort on employment. It is clear it 
is here the prime inflationary effect 
would be likely to come. More workers 
pulled into producing for Vietnam would 
mean fewer available to meet the grow- 
ing civilian demands of the economy. The 
Oliver article shows that this is just 
what did—and I stress did—happen be- 
tween July 1, 1964, and July 1, 1966. The 
article shows that defense-related civil- 
ian employment increased over 1 million 
during this period. Furthermore, the 
proportion of private employment gen- 
erated by military expenditures also in- 
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creased from 3.9 percent in fiscal year 
1965 to 5.2 percent in fiscal year 1967. 
Mr. Oliver breaks down all these ele- 
ments by industry. 

For the future, the story is not only 
different, it is also opposite. The most 
recent defense indicators would indicate 
a decline in Vietnam-related private 
employment. The tremendous impact on 
the economy and on employment of the 
Vietnam buildup between fiscal years 
1965 and 1967 occurred because of the 
sharp rate of increase. The rate of in- 
crease is the important point and I can- 
not stress it enough. It is not the gen- 
eral level of expenditures but the change 
in expenditures that affects the private 
economy so much. 

The present defense indicators show 
no growth trend in expenditures, and be- 
cause of the accelerator principle, a level- 
ing off of expenditures signals a declining 
impact on the private economy. We will 
recall that the accelerator principle de- 
scribes the effect of subsequent economic 
changes on net private investment. Net 
private investment for military produc- 
tion will only keep rising as defense ex- 
penditures keep rising; that is, as added 
productive capacity is required. We al- 
ready have the capacity to support cur- 
rent levels of expenditures, and this is 
one reason investment is lagging this 
year, As defense contractors reduce their 
orders for new equipment, this, of course, 
exerts downward pressure on the econ- 
omy because defense suppliers cut down 
on their production and employment. 

Consequently, absent a new rise in de- 
fense spending above the current levels, 
the impact on the economy and on em- 
ployment will be negative. 

Here again, Mr. President, is why Sen- 
ators should be cautious and careful in 
considering the administration’s pro- 
posed tax increase. Its wisdom depends 
on whether the economy is likely to be 
too exuberant without it. The Oliver arti- 
cle is an expert, specific, and scholarly 
analysis—not an appeal to fears or 
threats of a shambles—but an objective 
study that should carry weight in as- 
sessing whether we need a tax increase 
now or not. 

Mr. Oliver derived his estimates by 
using an interindustry model and tech- 
niques developed as part of the inter- 
agency growth project. Thus, the em- 
ployment increments which he attributes 
to military expenditures include both the 
direct employment necessary to produce 
the final goods and services purchased, 
and the indirect employment required in 
all levels of supporting industries which 
provide materials, components, trans- 
portation, and distribution services ul- 
timately embodied in the final purchase. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE EMPLOYMENT EFFECT OF DEFENSE 
EXPENDITURES 
(By Richard P. Oliver*) 

In Mid-1965 defense expenditures began 

to increase to meet our expanding commit- 


*Of the Division of Economic Growth, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 
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ments in Vietnam. In the next 2 years mili- 

expenditures rose from a monthly low 
of $3.3 billion at the of fiscal year 
1965 to a high of $6.7 billion in March 1967, 
as our troop strength in Vietnam rose from 
about 25,000 to about 500,000. Defense ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1965 amounted to $47.4 
billion, while in fiscal 1967 they were about 
$68.4 billion, an increase of $21.0 billion in 
current dollars. Expenditures of this mag- 
nitude, of course, have a major effect on em- 
ployment and produce varying results in dif- 
ferent industries. 

This article presents estimates of the em- 
ployment generated in each industry by 
Department of Defense (DOD) military ex- 
penditures in fiscal years 1965 and 1967, and 
that portion of employment in fiscal year 
1967 that might be attributed to the Vietnam 
buildup. These estimates were derived by 
using an interindustry model and techniques 
developed as part of the Interagency Growth 
Project. Detailed estimates of military pur- 
chases of final goods and services were proc- 
essed through the model to obtain the total 


1 See Projections 1970: Interindustry Rela- 
tionships, Potential Demand, Employment 
(BLS Bulletin 1536, 1967). See also “In- 
terindustry Employment Requirements,” 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1965, pp. 841- 
850, for a description of methods of deriving 
employment estimates. 
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of direct and Indirect output necessary to 
produce these purchases. Estimates of de- 
fense-generated employment were obtained 
by converting industry outputs to employ- 
ment using productivity factors for 1965 and 
1967. 
EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS, 1965-67 

The total employment generated by these 
expenditures, including military personnel 
and DOD civilian employees, is estimated at 
about 5.7 million persons in fiscal year 1965 
and 7.4 million in fiscal year 1967. Military 
personnel, the largest single component of 
this total, increased to 3.4 million from 2.7 
during this period. Government and private 
defense-related civilian employment rose 
from about 3.0 to 4.1 million, an increase of 
1,045,000. This increase amounted to about 
23 percent of the total increase in civilian 
employment during the period. DOD civilian 
employment in the United States for mili- 
tary functions increased from slightly more 
than 900,000 to nearly 1.1 million. Estimated 
employment of wage and salary workers in 
the private sector attributable? to military 


Employment attributable to military ex- 
penditures includes both the direct employ- 
ment necessary to produce the final goods 
and services purchased and the indirect em- 
ployment required in all levels of support- 
ing industries which provide materials, com- 
ponents, transportation, and distribution 
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expenditures rose from about 2.1 million in 
fiscal year 1965 to 3.0 million in fiscal year 
1967. This increase raised the proportion of 
private employment generated by military 
expenditures from 3.9 percent of the total 
in fiscal year 1965 to 5.2 percent in fiscal year 
1967. 

Each billion dollars of defense purchases 
from the private sector was estimated to 
create 82,000 jobs in fiscal year 1965 and 
73,000 jobs in fiscal year 1967 with the de- 
cline due to higher prices and productivity 
increases. Holding prices constant, the ag- 
gregate productivity per worker, associated 
with all DOD purchases of final goods and 
services from the private sector, increased 
from fiscal year 1965 to fiscal year 1967 by 
5.8 percent—about average for the private 
nonfarm economy in this period. 

The proportion of employment attribut- 
able to military expenditures varied consid- 
erably from industry to industry. However, 
the employment estimates shown in table 1 
indicate that only three of the aggregate in- 
dustry sectors were heavily dependent on 
military purchases in both 1965 and 1967. 


services ultimately embodied in the final 
purchase. The indirect employment esti- 
mates do not include the income multiplier 
or accelerator effects which induce further 
consumption and investment purchases. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT ATTRIBUTABLE TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES,! FISCAL YEARS 1965 AND 1967, AND THAT ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE VIETNAM BUILDUP 


IN 19672 
Fiscal year 1965 Fiscal year 1967 Employment attributable to buildup 
In- DOD- generated DOD-generated = As per- 
dus- Industry Total employment Total employment cent of centof Per- 
try em- em- — Number DOD- total cent 
No. ploy- As per- Percent ploy- As per- Pe gener- indus- distri- 
ment Number centof distri- ment Number centof distri- ated ty em- bution 
total bution total bution empl ploy- 
ment ment 
18.0 13.3 
18. 18.9 
95.2 6.2 
31.1 ; 
28.9 1.7 
24.4 2.5 
i 33.9 1.7 
E — 
Agriculture, forestry, and ſisheries 5,034 48.5 1.0 2.3 4,075 75.0 1.8 2.5 32.8 43.7 8 
Tea ee % 45.9 22 3,89 6 s 24 304 435 
3 Forestry and fishery products. 62 1.1 1.8 1 69 2.4 3.5 1 1.3 84.2 1 
4 Agricultural, forestry, and fishery services. 124 1.5 1.2 137 2.7 2.0 5 1.1 40.7 
UN ae EAN ARA e EAN AEE a —ĩĩ—— 634 29.9 4.7 1.4 620 40.0 6.5 1.3 13.1 32.8 21 1.3 
5 Iron and ferroalloy ores mining. 28 16 5.7 1 29 2.2 7.6 1 8 38.4 2.8 A 
6 Nonferrous metal ores mining. 53 3.8 7.2 2 56 5.5 10.0 74 2.0 35.7 3.8 2 
7 9 145 4.5 3.1 2 140 6.2 4.4 2A r 33.9 1.5 = 4 
H ue 1 ＋ x po pes er 291 16.4 5.6 8 276 20.9 7.6 7 6.4 30.6 2.3 6 
ne and clay m and quarrying... Š 
10 Chemical ond A Maal bake } 117 36 3.1 2 m 1 1 2 18 283 Is 2 
Construction: 
100 se isa sommracio „„ Rear “eo eee ene 7) ee 
Manufacturing - 17,604 1,390.2 7.9 66.2 19,318 2,021.6 10.5 68.0 737.7 356.5 3.8 73.1 
13 Ordnance and accessories.. $ 106.1 46.7 5.0 183.9 64.8 6.2 92.9 50.5 36.6 9.2 
a 1 — and Terrier — 3 = 20, 3 12 1.0 Lie ne as 1.1 12. : nx! a 1.2 
obacco manufacturess si 3 5 1 i E eae 
111118 : M a I p g gH gu y g 
neous ie and floor coverings - . . . . . . . 
18 TTT ws 1,394 16.1 1.2 8 1,457 46.5 3.2 1.6 30.8 66.2 21 3.1 
19 Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 158 4.4 2.8 2 168 10.2 6.1 3 6.1 59.8 3.6 6 
20 Lumber and wood products 571 12.5 2.2 -6 572 26.3 4.6 oa 14.1 (53.6 2.5 1.4 
21 Wooden containers. 34 1.3 3.8 el 36 7.0 19.4 12 5.8 82.9 16.1 6 
22 Household furniture 302 7.7 2.5 A 330 9.5 2.9 3 S -6 se 
23 her furniture and fi 117 2.5 2.1 ok 131 3.9 3.0 21 1.5 38.5 1.1 75 
52050000 tune ie es se ‘3 ms ie fe , G1 we 2a % 
a containers and boxes . 3 3 à 5 7 x 
26 Printing and publishing 965 29.2 3.0 1.4 1,051 39.5 3.8 1.3 12.5 31.6 1.2 1.2 
27 Chemicals and selec 420 19.3 4.6 9 459 38.7 8.4 1.3 21.7 56.1 4.7 2.2 
28 Plastics and synthetic materials 187 7.4 4.0 4 210 12.9 6.1 4 6.3 48.8 3.0 6 
3838800 CCC ote emoute ot 
‘al and a — . 5 . > * . 
31 Petroleum aeath and related industries... 182 10.9 6.0 5 182 14.5 8.0 5 4.4 30.3 2.4 4 
% Leather tanning and be leather p „ « Io AIS a E 
34 Footwear and other leather products 315 Ki Le Coed (ris ALS. bee xd 74 65.5 23 7 
35 Glass and glass products m 166 6.9 4.2 3 182 9.9 5.4 3 3.4 34.3 1.9 3 
36 Stone and clay products —— 454 16.2 3.6 8 454 21.9 4.8 Ki 7.1 32.4 1.6 -7 
37 Primary iron and steel manufacturing 934 55.2 5.9 2.6 943 82.8 8.8 2.8 30.3 36.6 3.2 3.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1,—ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT ATTRIBUTABLE TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES,! FISCAL YEARS 1965 AND 1967, AND THAT ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE VIETNAM BUILDUP 


IN 1967 continued 
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Fiscal year 1965 Fiscal year 1967 Employment attributable to buildup 
In- DOD-generated DOD-generated As per- As per- 

dus- Industry Total employment Total employment cent of cent of Per- 

try em- Number DOD- total cent 

No, ploy- As per- Percent ploy- As per- Percent gener- indus- distri- 

ment Number centof distri- ment Number centof distri- ated tryem- bution 

total bution total bution employ- ploy- 
ment ment 
Manufacturing—Continued A 
38 Primary nonferrous metals manufacturing 343 34.3 10.0 1.6 382 52.0 13.6 1.7 19.2 36.9 5.0 1.9 
39 ee ee 72 1.4 1.9 al 72 3.2 4.4 1 1.8 88.2 2.5 2 
40 443 14.6 3.3 ey 481 18.6 3.9 6 4.9 26.3 1.0 2 
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43 nes and turbines 88 7.7 8.8 4 98 13 11:5 4 4.3 381 4.4 4 
44 Farm machinery and equipmen 130 1.7 1.3 44 150 3.3 2.2 1 by 81.5 1.1 4 
45 Construction, mining and oil field machinery. 172 3.5 2.0 A 192 11.0 5.7 4 7.5 68.2 3.9 22 
46 Materials handling machinery and equipment. 75 3.3 4.4 y) 86 6.6 T 72 3.5 53.0 4.1 3 
47 Metalworking machinery an 9 293 24.0 8.2 1.1 342 38.3 11.2 1.3 16.5 43.1 4.8 1.6 
48 Special industry, machinery and equipment.. 186 3.3 1.8 2 204 4.9 2.4 2 2.0 40.8 1.0 2 
49 General industrial machinery and equipment. 251 13.8 5.5 ay | 282 21.7 7.7 7 9.2 42,1 3.3 9 
50 Machine shop products 180 28.4 15.8 1.3 221 51.4 23.3 1.7 23:3 63 165 2.3 
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58 Miscellaneous electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies A 95 6.6 6.9 3 109 9.0 8.3 3 33 38.7 3.0 
59 Motor vehicles and equipment... ......-..--.-------.----------- 787 14.4 1.8 F. 841 29.4 3.5 1.0 14.4 49.0 1.7 1.0 
60 Aircraft and parts 602 365.9 60.8 17.4 2803 474.2 59.1 16.0 41.6 29.9 17.6 14.0 
61 Other transportation equipment. -~ - 260 69.8 28.8 3.3 9285 64.2 22.5 rAr E RERA A 
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1 Employment estimates cover wage and salary employees in the United States attributable 


to Department of Defense milita 
workers, or U.S. citizens employ: 
ment does include self-employed and unpaid family workers. 


2 Total employment estimates for FY 1967 are based on first 9 months results. 


3 Includes Government enterprises. 


The effect of DOD spending on employ- 
ment in the aircraft, ordnance, and com- 
munications equipment industries is illus- 
trated in chart 1, [Charts do not appear in 
Recorp.] It should be noted that although 
defense purchases increased sharply between 
1965 and 1967, purchases of civilian aircraft 
increased at a higher rate, thus resulting in 
a decrease in the defense share of total em- 
ployment. The actual increase in conven- 
tional ordnance was somewhat greater than 
is shown here. Part of this increased output 
was provided by Government-owned and 
operated arsenals which are not included 
in this sector. Also, DOD purchases of com- 
pleted missiles, produced in the ordnance 
industry, declined somewhat from 1965 to 
1967 reducing the effect of the increase in 
conventional ordnance on total sector em- 
ployment. A decline during fiscal year 1967 
of purchases of completed space vehicles by 
the National Space and Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration contributed to the increase in 
the proportion of industry employment gen- 
erated by DOD spending. In the communi- 
cations equipment industry, though the 
number of jobs rose during the period, there 
Was a slight decline in the ratio of employ- 
ment attributable to defense spending due 
to the sharp increase in civilian demand for 
radio and television. 

Regarding other industries, new construc- 
tion and shipbuilding were the only ones 
to show a decline in estimated employment 
generated by defense expenditures. While 
military construction expenditures increased 


abroad other than military personnel. However, farm employ- 


The impact of Dej 
in missile engine woi 


from 1965 to 1967, this increase was due to 
construction abroad, principally in Vietnam, 
and not domestic military construction 
which declined slightly. However, total do- 
mestie construction employment generated 
by the Department of Defense increased 
somewhat due to a rise in maintenance con- 
struction. Defense-generated employment in 
the “other transportation equipment” sector, 
which includes shipbuilding, declined from 
about 70,000 jobs or 27 percent in 1965 to 
about 54,000 in 1967, as expenditures were 
shifted from shipbuilding to higher priority 
Vietnam functions. Most of the defense pur- 
chases from this sector were for shipbuild- 
ing with much smaller expenditures on rail- 
road equipment, motorcycles, and other 
transportation items, A direct comparison of 
defense-generated employment from ship- 
building expenditures with employment in 
the shipbuilding industry would show a 
much higher, although still declining, 
relationship.’ 


In interpreting table 1, it should be noted 
that the estimates of defense-generated em- 
ployment as a percent of industry employ- 
ment are affected in varying degrees by the 

cular classification system used. The 
interindustry sectors are usually an aggre- 
gate representing several related industries, 
which DOD purchases may have been pre- 
dominantly from just one, resulting in mis- 
leading comparisons, for example, shipbuild- 
ing is part of a sector called “other transpor- 


4 includes domestic civilian employment of the Department of Defense (military functions) 
unctions. They do not include the self-employed, domestic and some small employment effect on government enterprises. p 

rtment of Defense expenditures on the aircraft industry reflects a cutback 
in 1967, resulting in an understatement of the Vietnam employment increase, 
6 Expenditures in constant dollars declined slightly between 1965 and 1967. 


The total employment generated by defense 
purchases in the private sector was fairly 
broadly distributed by industry in both fiscal 
years. The few industries with 5 percent or 
more of defense-generated employment ac- 
counted for only about 40 percent of the 
total in both years. 


Industries with 5 percent or more of defense- 
generated private employment—Percent of 
total defense-generated private employ- 


ment 
1965 1967 
%%% ˙· fa ee eT epee ee 17 16 
G ioe conan nmenes 5 6 
Communications equipment 9 8 
Transportation 7 7 
Wholesale and retail trade 6 6 


EFFECTS OF VIETNAM BUILDUP 


The amount of defense-generated employ- 
ment in the private sector in fiscal year 1967 
which was estimated to be due to Vietnam 
military expenditures is shown in table 1. 
These estimates indicate that of the 3 million 
jobs generated by military expenditures, 
about 1 million may be attributed to Viet- 


tation equipment,” (railroad equipment, 
motor cycles, etc.), with the result that the 
high proportion of shipbuilding employment 
attributable to defense expenditures is in- 
cluded with other activities which have only 
negligible sales to DOD. This particular sec- 
tor is probably affected more than any other 
by the consolidation of industries with wide 
variation in defense sales. 
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nam. This should not be interpreted to mean 
that 1 million jobs would be lost if the con- 
flict in Vietnam were to end. Declines in this 
employment would be affected by a number 
of elements including the nature and timing 
of the reduction in military expenditures and 
the size of the Armed Forces, the fiscal and 
manpower policies developed to cushion the 
transition, the shifting of personnel in de- 
fense work to civilian production, and reduc- 
tion in overtime hours of work. 

The estimates of the private employment 
generated by the buildup were derived by 
assuming that the increase in military ex- 
penditures in constant prices from fiscal 
year 1965 to fiscal year 1967 represented an 
approximate measure of the size and com- 
position of expenditures related to Vietnam. 
This is approximate because some of the 1965 
base expenditures have probably been shifted 
from lower priority items to meet more 
urgent Vietnam needs, and some of the 
increase in 1967 may have been for items not 
directly related to Vietnam. The increment 
in purchases was assumed to be the amount 
of expenditures in each industry in fiscal 
year 1967 which were due to Vietnam. Em- 
ployment requirements were then generated 
separately for these incremental purchases 
using current input-output and productivity 
factors. 

It should be noted that the employment 
due to the Vietnam buildup was not esti- 
mated by simply taking the difference be- 
tween defense-generated employment in fis- 
cal years 1965 and 1967. That increase in 
employment would reflect two components 
which are partially offsetting: the increase 
in employment due to the defense buildup 
and the reduction in employment due to the 
increased productivity in defense industries 
and their suppliers. The net effect of these 
two factors would show an increase of less 
than 900,000 in defense-generated private 
employment, rather than about 1 million, 

Chart 2 shows the incremental employ- 
ment generated by Vietnam as percents of 
industry employment and total defense- 
generated employment in fiscal year 1967 for 
the aircraft, ordnance, and electronics indus- 
tries. While these industries were most af- 
fected by the Vietnam buildup, they did not 
experience general labor shortages, although 
temporary problems did exist in some cases. 

In a number of industries, the increase in 
defense-related employment due to the 
buildup was more substantial, but this in- 
crement remained a small proportion of total 
employment in the industry. About 66 per- 
cent of the total defense-generated employ- 
ment in the apparel industry in fiscal year 
1967 was attributable to the buildup, but 
this buildup employment was only 2 percent 
of total employment in the industry. Simi- 
larly, over 70 percent of the defense-gener- 
ated employment in the drug industry in 
fiscal year 1967 was estimated to be due to 
the buildup, but this was only 3 percent of 
total industry employment. 

The industry distribution of the Vietnam- 
generated employment generally followed the 
total defense employment patterns of fiscal 
years 1965 and 1967, The employment effects 
of Vietnam were spread over a wide range of 
industries with few industries accounting 
for more than 5 percent of the total. 
Industries with 5 percent or more of Viet- 

nam-generated employment—Percent of 

Vietnam-generated private employment 


Ac 14 
Bran m 88 9 
Communications equipment 5 
Transportation 7 
Wholesale and retail trade 5 


NOTE ON PROCEDURE 
The estimates of employment attributable 
to military expenditures were derived in three 
stages: (a) DOD military expenditures were 
examined in considerable detail to identify 
goods and services actually purchased, (b) 
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these purchases were processed through an 
interindustry model to determine total gen- 
erated production in each industry, and (c) 
the industry production levels were con- 
verted to employment estimates. 

Basically, an interindustry model provides 
a means of calculating the production re- 
quirements levied on all supplying industries 
throughout the economy by a purchase of 
final products. Purchase of aircraft, for ex- 
ample, implies a demand for engines, air- 
frames, electronics, and other components. 
The production of each of these components 
generates requirements for their inputs, each 
of which, in turn, generates further chains 
of input requirements back through the 
more basic stages of production, distribu- 
tion, and transportation. 

The basis and classification of the inter- 
industry model used were consistent with 
the Office of Business Economics 1958 inter- 
industry study. However, coefficients were 
revised by the Interagency Growth Project 
to account for changes from 1958. Estimated 
DOD expenditures for the most part corre- 
sponded to national income definitions and 
procedures, except that food and clothing 
provided in kind were not treated as com- 
pensation, but rather as purchases from the 
food and clothing industries. In addition, the 
estimates differ from national income treat- 
ment of military expenditures in that they 
account for expenditures or payments when 
made, rather than when the end items are 
delivered. Also, construction differs from the 
input-output convention by being limited to 
contract, construction, excluding force ac- 
count or DOD construction labor which here 
appears in Government employment. The 
output of Government-owned and operated 
shipyards and arsenals were not considered 
as purchases from the shipbuilding and 
ordnance industries, but were treated as 
Government purchases of materials and serv- 
ices consumed and as Government employee 
compensation, 


DERIVATION OF DOD EXPENDITURES 


Defense expenditures were considered as 
covering only the military expenditures of 
the Department of Defense and the Military 
Assistance Program, excluding DOD civil-. 
ian functions and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion purchases, Expenditures were developed 
separately for the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Defense Agencies and the Civil Defense 
and Military Assistance Program. Expendi- 
tures of each of the military departments and 
defense agencies were distributed by the 
functional titles or budget sectors of Mili- 
tary Personnel, Operations and Maintenance, 
Procurement, Research, Development, Test 
and Evaluation, and Construction, Civil De- 
fense, Family Housing, Military Assistance, 
and Revolving and Management Fund pur- 
chases were treated separately. DOD expen- 
ditures estimates were available for these 
sectors by military department for both years 
DOD accounts for each budget sector were 
then analysed to distribute each of these 
totals with the greatest possible degree of 
detail. While considerable expenditure de- 
tail was available for fiscal year 1965, for fis- 
cal year 1967, obligations, with some tim- 
ing adjustments, were used to estimate more 
detailed expenditures for each sector. Expen- 
ditures were then coded at a 4-digit Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification (SIC) level, 
based on product identification and com- 
bined by the same SIC for each budget 
sector. 

Various adjustments were required to 
bring DOD stated expenditures closer to ac- 
tual purchases. These included adjustment 
of some procurement expenditures for Gov- 
ernment-furnished equipment (GFE) or 
component items purchased directly by 
DOD and provided to a contractor for assem- 
bly. In the case of aircraft, missiles, ships, 
and vehicles, DOD generally contracts di- 
rectly for major components and has them 
assembled by a prime contractor who other- 
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wise would have purchased them under sub- 
contracts. Since DOD accounts show only ex- 
penditures for the completed weapon, it was 
necessary to subtract the amount of com- 
ponents purchased under GFE and assign 
them to the actual component SIC. Also, 
purchases from Industrial Fund activities, 
such as shipyards, arsenals, transportation, 
and overhaul functions, had to be subtracted 
from the product or service provided and dis- 
tributed to the actual purchases of labor and 
materials. 

The revised list of expenditures was then 
converted o a national income basis by 
eliminating certain expenditures which do 
not represent current production, such as 
retired pay and purchases of land and other 
existing assets. However, not all national in- 
come adjustments were made. Timing ad- 
justments required to put expenditures on 
a delivery basis, principally affecting long 
leadtime items such as shipbuilding, were 
ignored since current payments provide a 


better basis for estimating employment. 


Similarly, receipts were not subtracted from 
expenditures since this would have had the 
effect of reducing the actual amount of em- 
ployment required. DOD expenditure esti- 
mates for 1965 were checked, where possible, 
against the Bureau of the Census Survey, 
MA-175, “Shipments of Defense-Oriented 
Industries, 1965,“ which provides informa- 
tion on sales to the Department of Defense 
by 4-digit SIC. Individual industry price de- 
flators were then applied to convert expendi- 
tures to 1958 dollars, the basis required by 
the interindustry model. 

Table 2 presents the estimated military 
purchases of final goods and services for fiscal 
years 1965 and 1967. These estimated expen- 
ditures are in 1958 dollars and have been 
converted from purchasers’ to producers’ 
prices National income and input-output 
conventions have been followed, with the 
exceptions noted earlier. However, this list 
differs from the 1958 input-output approach 
in the way research expenditures were 
treated. Research and development (R&D) 
performed in manufacturing establishments 
was left in the originating sector's sales to 
the DOD. In the 1958 study, this type of R&D 
was considered an intermediate or secondary 
product of the producing industry and was 
transferred to the R&D sector. Residual R&D, 
therefore, represents purchases from com- 
mercial R&D establishments. 

These -expenditures were processed 
through the interindustry model to gen- 
erate total direct and indirect production 
requirements. Production levels attributable 
to defense were checked against total pro- 
duction in each industry for reasonableness. 
Production levels were then transformed 
into industry employment requirements. 
Productivity factors used to convert output 
to employment reflect the unit employment 
requirements for each industry in fiscal year 
1965 and fiscal year 1967. Employment esti- 
mates were derived for wage and salary 
employees, excluding the self-employed, ex- 
cept for farm workers. However, the number 
of self-employed persons in industries sell- 
ing to DOD is believed to be insignificant. 
The employment estimates obtained were 
checked for reasonableness against industry 
employment figures obtained in a DOD sur- 
vey of major defense contractors. Employ- 
ment estimates provided in this article do 
not include the income multiplier or ac- 
celerator effects which induce further con- 
sumption and investment purchases, nor 
employment outside of the United States 
generated by offshore procurement or direct 
hire of civilians. 


t Producers’ prices exclude the distribution 
costs of transportation and trade. The sum of 
trade and transportation costs associated 
with each purchase appear as aggregate pur- 
chases from the trade and transportation 
sectors. 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED DEFENSE EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEARS 1965 AND 1967 


[Millions of 1958 dollars producers” prices]! 
1 1965 1967 * 1965 1967 
A 5 — —— ö m — —— ͤ·— —„— 
No. Industry Defense Percent Defense Percent Percent No. Industry Defense Percent Defense Percent Percent 
purchases distri- purchases distri- set purchases distri- purchases distri- change 
bution bution 7 bution bution 19 
T $40, 017. 5 35.9 
-- = = = [114 Farm n 1 1867 5 743.2 0.1 175.2 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 2.6 19.2 | 45 —— mining and oil field ma- 87 1 1 211 1 
6 . . . 8 
1 Livestock a —— products 46 = Materials handling mene and 
2 . Taney produci 3 — ee AS SS 48.6 1 116.0 -2 1387 
3 2 Meta E Iworking machinery and equ oy gon. 87.5 2 226.7 4 159.1 
Special industry ee and equi 
ment.. 26.1 5 39.0 ok 49.4 
49 General 
uipmer 80.8 160. 4 3 98.5 
50 2 products 35.7 1 50.6 ot 41.7 
5 fron and ferroalloy ores mining: ------- 51 ice, * 
6 6ßʒIf;ꝶ . — —— — 310.7 8 457. 5 8 47.2 
7 Coal mining cS Rad . 52 Service industry machine 57.7 * 97.5 2 69. 0 
A Sione and ciay n — geo — — : 51„%½ß.:̃ 53 Electric nae equipment a 117 m SRE nae 
a mining and quarry- apparatus okies 3 
— —— 8 AI a 31.5 | 54 Household appliances. tS ees 26.4 2... 87.2 
10 Chemical and fertilizer mineral 55 Electric li fin and wiring equip nta 37.5 | 84.9 2 126.4 
a ͤ . ice D —100.0 | 56 Radio, television and communication 
Ss] — equipment 3,449.3 86 4,257.8 7.8 23.4 
Construction 248. 2 6 275. 2 5 10.9 | 57 nic components and accessories_ 218.6 5 236.6 4 8.2 
f — —— — — |58 Miscellaneous electrical machinery 
ll FEE COME T «= R ESN A E — O teas equipment and supplies.. 69.3 2 112.8 2 62. 8 
12 Maintenance and repair construc- 59 401.0 1.0 867.9 1.6 116.4 
tion 248. 2 6 275.2 5 10.9 | 60 6,945.5 17.4 9,655.7 17.8 39.0 
61 Other transportation equipment 969.8 2.4 906.0 17 6,6 
3 62 Scientific and controlling instruments.. 354.2 <9 523.5 10 47.8 
63 Opica! a and photographic 
13 . 7 1 —.— Fr... 230. 1 6 296. 0 8 28.6 
14 6 64 iscellaneous manufacturing 898 9 36.9 
15 1 = = = = 
16 Broad and narrow fabrics, yarn and % 4,287.4 10.7 5,643.0 10.4 31.6 
o Sallis’ gisds “and Se NS oT eS os naai ORF ET “RMLE GRE ORRE 
ra and w ng $ 3 
ET uiai Ms: 235. 402.7 | 66 Communications, except radio and 
18 149.9 ä 483.7 -9 226.0 TV broadcasting 216.6 5 306. 2 6 41.4 
19 67 Radio and TV broadcasting EE E AE EEI N 0 pP S SE 
61.2 2 165.3 -3 170.1 | 68 
20 313.3 «8 362.0 2 15.5 
26. 2 1 113.9 334.7 | 69 676.5 1.7 812.2 1.5 20,1 
21 11 107.1 2 1,131.0 į 70 2 38.9 1 398.7 
22 9 ae N 41. 71 118.6 s 126.7 a 6.8 
23 28.2 a 52.6 5 186.5 | 72 
24 103.2 153.1 2 48.4 
22 — 28 18.7 | 73 427.1 1.1 533.98 1.0 25.0 
25 8 8 548.3 | 74 322.4 ° 350.0 6 8.6 
26 inting and 50e ng SG pa ERREN 73.7 oe 105.8 2 43.6 | 75 2 22 17.1 
27 Chemicals and selected chemical prod- 76 30.0 1 35.0 at 16.7 
NI ͤ—— 203.9 « 670.2 1.2 228.7 | 76 
28 Plastics and synthetic materials 929 3 16.8 561.0 1.4 40.2 1.0 —3.7 
29 Braet, clesoles and toilet preparations. 61.0 2 368.2 5 503. 6 N r A — 
30 Paints and allied products 28.9 1 30.9 ék 6.9 — — — 
31 m refining and related indus- 78 Federal Government enterprises „:“ ̃ꝙ ee 
2 3 954.7 2.4 1. 306.4 2.4 36.8 
Rubber miscellaneous plastic prod- 
r 82. 4 2 186,5 3 126.3 
33 Leather tanning and industrial leather E 10 mo 
34 Footwear and other leather products... 34.5 el 105. 0 8 204. 3 
35 Glass and glass products | —.— 26°.) SHE 
36 Stone and clay products 111.2 2 150. 8 3 35.6 
37 Primary iron and steel manufacturing 84. 7 2 99. 0 ` 16.9 
38 us metals manufactur- 
FT... E AA, 87.7 — 124.6 a 42.1 
39 Metal containers 1 42.6 .1 845.5 81 
40 H ee and structural metal CS pees $0) oH —25.0 
FF 160. 5 4 259.7 5 61.8 | 82 core 16.9 ..... 21.2 5 25.4 
4¹ , Screw machine products and 83 Scrap, used and secondhand goods... --.-----. -2--- --------- -eee ------- 
E other fabricsted metal products — we —1 2 J aed | * industries: Government i 
er fabricated meta jucts______. . 5 = J rnment in- 
43 Engines and wb es —.—.—.— mas „ 28.7 » GTS peo ra Penia ra 15,106.9 37.8 U. 120.8 3L5 13.3 


1 Figures are on a national income basis with the exceptions of subsistence and clothing provided in kind and timing and receipts adjustments, as noted in text. 


L. B. J. OVERALL ECONOMIC REC- 
ORD: A SMASHING SUCCESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, with 
all the pro- and anti-tax increase 
talk, the grim warnings of a super 
tight credit crunch and cruelly high in- 
terest rates, the threat of an economy in 
shambles and hair-curling inflation, too 
many of us in the Senate and through- 
out the country have overlooked the one 
big, assured economic fact of life, and 
that is the miracle of the American 
economy’s performance for the past 7 
years. 

We are now enjoying the longest pe- 
riod of economic expansion in all Amer- 
ican history, the biggest boom this Na- 
tion or any nation has ever enjoyed. 


Whatever happens in coming years, 
the period from 1961 through 1967 will 
be looked back on as a truly golden age 
of American economic progress. 

This morning’s Wall Street Journal 
documents this story brilliantly. 

In an article by Alfred Malabre, Jr., 
the stunning success of our economy is 
spelled out in meticulous detail. 

One of the many remarkable attri- 
butes of our economic gain has been that 
it has been gradually across the board. 
The number of those suffering from pov- 
erty has been greatly reduced. The 
wages of workingmen in real terms—that 
is, after fully allowing for inflation and 
taxes—have raced ahead at a remarkable 
rapid and steady rate—and provide the 


solid base on which our prosperity is 
based. 

But workingmen have not been alone. 
American capital has been even more 
richly rewarded. Since 1961, corporate 
profits are up a whopping 71 percent 
after taxes, dividends 71 percent, and 
interest income a mammoth 87 percent. 

This is not to say that there are no 
serious economic problems. Of course, 
there are. Farm income is much too low. 
The farmer has not shared adequately 
in prosperity. The homebuilding indus- 
try has been a starving Orphan Annie. 
Tight money, inflation, higher taxes, are 
proper and deep concerns. 

But when the brickbats are tossed at 
our embattled President, as they are 
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being tossed with such vigor these days, 
all Americans ought to recognize that he 
deserves bouquets for an overall per- 
formance in economic policymaking 
that is good—solidly and irrefutably 
good, 

Most Americans do not appraise a 

President on the basis of the motives 

his political opponents try to hang on 

him, or on subtle, intellectual day- 
dreaming about what might have been. 

They assess a President and an admin- 

istration on one basis: Results. 

And, Mr. President, on the basis of re- 
sults, I submit that the economic story 
of the past 7 years deserves enthusiastic 
support. After all, what is wrong with 
the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tion—which since 1961 has achieved the 
biggest economic success in the history 
of the Nation? 

This is not the assessment of a Dem- 
ocratic Senator; this is the assessment 
that I am sure every fairminded Re- 
publican, Democrat, and independent 
must conclude after reading today’s lead 
story—not in some pro-L. B. J. or pro- 
Democratic newspaper—but in today’s 
Wall Street Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred in this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

PROFILE oF A Boom: ECONOMIC EXPANSION 
ENTERS 80TH MONTH, MATCHES OLD REC- 
ORD—GNP Soars 49 PERCENT SINCE 1961— 
PROFITS, PERSONAL INCOME RISE EVEN MORE 
SHARPLY—PROBLEMS: HOUSING AND GOLD 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

If the current business expansion contin- 
ues through next month, it will enter the 
record books as the longest boom in Ameri- 
can history. 

Even the more pessimistic forecasters are 
convinced that the expansion will indeed 
set a record. The longest expansion until 
now has been the 80-month business boom 
that went on during most of World War II, 
ending in February 1945. The current expan- 
sion, which began in February 1961, is now 
entering its 80th month, Altogether, there 
have been 26 previous U.S. business expan- 
sions, to records kept back to 1854 
by the nonprofit National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. The average length: A mere 
30 months. 

The full dimensions of the current expan- 
sion can be gauged by reviewing some of the 
changes that have taken place in the U.S. 
economy since 1961. The magnitude of these 
changes is impressive, as the following re- 
view shows. 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 

At more than $775 billion annually, the 
nation’s output of goods and services has 
risen some $255 billion since 1961. The gain 
alone dwarfs the annual GNP of such major 
nations as the United Kingdom, West Ger- 
many and France, The table below trans- 
lates America’s multibillion-dollar economic 
growth into percentage terms and also shows 
how rapidly the major components of the 
GNP total have risen during the great boom. 
Unge Gain since 

1961 


Gross national product-------- — 


Consumer spending 46 
Government spending 63 
Business spending 47 


Within the fast-expanding governmental 
category, the sharpest rise since 1961 has 
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occurred in Federal nonmilitary expenditures, 
which have soared 77% in the period. Federal 
outlays for defense have climbed 52%, and 
overall Federal expenditures are up 56% since 
1961. Spending by state and local govern- 
ments has risen 70%—much faster than total 
Federal outlays. 

Inflation, of course, accounts for part of 
the GNP rise since 1961. If “growth” stem- 
ming simply from higher prices is discounted, 
the “real” GNP increase since 1961 works out 
to 34%, rather than 49%. 

The consumer-spending category is by far 
the largest of the various GNP components. 
This spending breaks down three ways—for 
durable goods such as appliances and autos, 
for nondurables such as food and clothing 
and for services such as medical care and 
rent. The table below shows how the three 
subcategories have fared since 1961. 

[In percent] 
Gain since 
1961 
c 
Nondurable goods 
Services 


Although spending for durables has risen 
fastest, the consumer still spends a good deal 
less for such products than for nondurables 
or services. Currently, consumers devote 
about 44% of their budgets to nondurables, 
41% to services and only 15% to durable 
goods. Overall, the statistical breakdown for 
consumer spending indicates that the econ- 
omy has not become as “service oriented” as 
is often suggested. In 1961, consumers spent 
about 40% of their budgets on services. 

The 47% rise in business spending, of 
course, has brought a big increase in the 
capacity of the country’s factories. U.S. plant 
capacity has grown by about a third since 
1961. This admittedly is less than the dollar 
rise in business spending, but the capacity 
rise is based on physical volume of goods and 
therefore isn’t inflated“ by rising prices. 

As a result of the 33% capacity increase, 
U.S. manufacturers are able to produce a far 
greater volume of goods now than in 1961 
without putting undue strain on their pro- 
duction facilities. 

At present, U.S. factories are using about 
85% of their capacity, on average, well below 
the 90%-plus operating rates at which severe 
strains traditionally begin to show up. At 
operating rates above 90%, overtime costs 
rise sharply, and many producers are forced 
to use inefficient facilities that would other- 
wise stand idle or be scrapped. 

PERSONAL INCOME 

The rapidly rising earnings of most Ameri- 
cans have supplied much of the fuel for the 
economy’s long climb since 1961. The per- 
sonal income of Americans now exceeds $631 
billion annually, some $215 billion more than 
the 1961 income total. The rise reflects a 
variety of factors, not just the steadily climb- 
ing wages and salaries of all sorts of workers. 
The table below lists the key income sources 
of Americans and shows how rapidly each 
category has risen since 1961. 


[In percent] 


Gain 
since 
1961 
Total personal income 51 
Wages and salaries 53 
Pringe benefits 66 
TTT 71 
Interest income 87 
Income from rent 26 


As in the case of service spending noted 
above, the income record since 1961 holds 
some surprises. Landlords’ income from rent 
has risen only half as fast as overall income, 
a fact that should surprise many tenants. 
And income from interest and dividends on 
inyestments has climbed much faster than 
income from wage and salary payments, a fact 
that may give some second thoughts to 
people who worry that labor is getting far 
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more than its share of the income pie; fringe 
benefits paid to workers, however, have risen 
much faster than wages and salaries. 

At present, dividend and interest payments 
make up about 11% of total personal income. 
This compares with only 9% in 1961. Wage 
and salary payments make up 67% of the 
total, about equal to 1961. 

The overall rise in consumer income is 
considerable even if rising prices and an 
increasing population are taken into account. 
After-tax per-capita income in the second 
quarter reached a record annual rate of 
$2,388 in terms of 1958 dollars. This was 25% 
higher than the comparable 1961 per-capita 
figure. In the view of many economists, this 
income measurement comes as close as any- 
thing to a “standard-of-living” index for the 
Us. 

Accompanying the big rise in consumer 
income has been a big rise in consumer sav- 
ings. These savings have recently been 
running at an annual rate of about $36 bil- 
lion, up 70% from the 1961 level (a sharper 
rise than the 65% increase in consumer credit 
outstanding over the same period). Time 
deposits in commercial banks have attracted 
the largest share of these savings. 

The rise in consumer income reflects a 
massive improvement in the U.S. employ- 
ment picture during the economic expansion. 
Many more jobs exist, workers toil longer 
hours and pay levels are considerably higher. 

Today, there are more than 76 million 
civilian jobs in the U.S., up from less than 
66 million in 1961, The increase exceeds the 
population of New York, the nation’s largest 
city. The rise in jobs not only has opened up 
work for the country’s increasing popula- 
tion—there are 15 million more Americans 
now than in 1961—but has given work to 
millions who couldn’t get jobs early in the 
decade, Unemployment in the nation is below 
the 3 million mark; in 1961, it was close to 5 
million. 

Employes generally work a longer week now 
than in 1961. In manufacturing, the average 
workweek of nearly 41 hours is almost a full 
hour longer than the 1961 workweek. In the 
construction trade, the average workweek 
has recently exceeded 38 hours, up from less 
than 37 in 1961. An exception: retailing, 
where the average has dropped from more 
than 38 hours in 1961 to less than 36 recent- 
ly. Factors in the retailing trend, say analysts, 
include the increasing use of part-time em- 
ployes and self-service in stores. 

Most employes, moreover, are receiving 
much more pay per hour. The average hour- 
ly pay level in manufacturing is about $2.80, 
up from $2.32 in 1961. In construction, the 
average is nearly $4.10 an hour, some 90 
cents higher than in 1961. In retailing, the 
average pay level is about $2, up from $1.68 
at the start of the expansion. 


CORPORATE PROFITS 


The climb of corporate profits during the 
long boom has been even more spectacular 
than the rise of consumer income. The be- 
fore-tax earnings of U.S. companies currently 
total nearly $80 billion a year, up from $50 
billion in 1961. Within the broad corporate 
category, however, there has been consider- 
able variation between different types of in- 
dustries. The table below shows the overall 
profits rise, plus the gains for particular 
groups. 

[In percent] 


Gain 
since 
1961 
Total corporate profits — -- 57 
Durable-goods makers 85 
Nondurable-goods makers 49 
Transport and utilities 51 
Finance and miscellaneous__..-.-----. 44 


In 1961, the profits of durable-goods mak- 
ers totaled some $500 million less than those 
of nondurable-goods producers. Currently, 
however, durables firms are earning some 
$3.3 billion a year more than nondurables 
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companies. The big boom in auto-buying in 
recent years is a major factor in the profit 
rise for durables. It should be noted, however, 
that the durables group traditionally fares 
extra well in expansion periods and extra 
badly in recessions. The other categories list- 
ed above generally react less dramatically to 
changes in the overall course of business. 

A footnote to the profits story: since 1961, 
the after-tax earnings of corporations have 
climbed 71%, a considerably faster rise than 
the 57% gain in before-tax income. This, of 
course, reflects the 1964 income tax cut. 

To be sure, the economic record of the U.S. 
since 1961 is not without blemishes. 


LAGGING HOME STARTS 


New-home starts last year totaled less than 
1.2 million units, actually down from the 1961 
level of 1.3 million units and far below the 
1963 level of 1.6 million. In recent weeks, 
housing has shown some signs of a pickup, 
but the industry’s record still stands in bleak 
contrast to the general economic boom since 
1961. 

In part, the housing industry’s trouble re- 
flects overbuilding at least of middle and up- 
per-income housing in the earlier post-World 
War II years. The mortgage funds for home 
building have been relatively scarce at times 
during the boom. Ironically, if other segments 
of the economy hadn’t been so strong in re- 
cent years, there doubtless would have been 
more money available for home building, and 
the industry almost certainly would have 
fared better. 

The U.S. gold supply also has declined dur- 
ing the long expansion. The Government's 
coffers now hold some $13 billion of gold, 
down from more than $17 billion at the be- 
ginning of the expansion. 

Technically, this drop has occurred because 
the U.S. has been spending more dollars 
abroad than it has been taking in from for- 
eigners. Foreign governments, in turn, have 
been buying U.S. gold with many of these 
dollars at the Treasury’s offering price of $35 
per ounce, a price that many foreign officials 
apparently feel is a bargain. 

But the deeper cause of the gold drain in- 
yolves the growth rate of the U.S. economy. 
If the economy hadn’t grown so fast in re- 
cent years, there probably would have been 
less price inflation, and the U.S. trade sur- 
plus—the excess of exports over imports— 
would no doubt have held up better, thereby 
curbing the outflow of dollars and gold. The 
U.S. trade surplus actually has declined about 
5% since 1961. Without a trade surplus to 
bring some dollars into the country, the flow 
of U.S. funds abroad to support foreign-aid 
Projects, troops overseas and other foreign 
programs would reach intolerable propor- 
tions, most economists believe. 

Perhaps the most lamentable blemish in 
the boom is the high unemployment rate for 
teenage Negroes—25% in 1961 and 25% in 
boom-time 1967. Another dismal statistic: 
Some 7.8 million Americans are on relief at 
present, about 600,000 more than in 1961. 


PUBLIC WORKS MISALLOCATION: 
THE RAPPAHANNOCK DAM A CASE 
IN POINT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I presented an economic analysis 
showing why I oppose the pending public 
works appropriation bill. I pointed out 
that present policies employing unreal- 
istically low discount rates in cost-bene- 
fit analysis lead to gross overinvestment 
in public works and contribute to infia- 
tionary pressures and slower overall eco- 
nomic growth. 

In the hearings on the planning-pro- 
graming-budgeting system—PPBS—held 
by the Economy in Government Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Economic Committee, 
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witnesses emphasized that this country 
already is overinvested in water resources 
projects. Today, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to an article by Luther J. Car- 
ter which was published in the Potomac 
magazine section of the Washington Post 
dealing with proposals to dam the Rap- 
pahannock in Virginia. The total cost of 
this project—a project which is not 
needed for any pressing water or power 
demands now or over the next 30-some 
years—is $79.5 million, of which $67.1 
million would be Federal funds. 

The interest rate applied to the Rap- 
pahannock Dam is the low 3 ½ percent 
the historical coupon rate at issue of 
long-term Government securities—which 
I have been criticizing as being wasteful 
and causing serious dislocations. Were a 
more realistic discount rate employed, 
for example, the 10-percent rate which is 
seen as the prevailing minimum rate 
utilized in the private sector, the costs of 
this dam would make such an investment 
marginal at best. 

Once again I remind the Senate that it 
is our duty to insist on efficient resource 
allocation. Policies which create un- 
needed strains on the economy should be 
eliminated now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “The Rappahan- 
nock: High Dam or Wild River?” from 
the October 1, 1967, Washington Post 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RAPPAHANNOCK: Hr DAM 
OR WILD River? 


(By Luther J. Carter) 


Any tumbling, free-flowing stream is likely 
to challenge the dam-builders of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, and for the last 
three decades the Corps has kept an inter- 
ested eye on Virginia’s Rappahannock River. 
Now it appears probable that sometime 
within the next few years the Corps, urged 
on by the politicians and Chamber of Com- 
merce stalwarts of the Fredericksburg area, 
will come to the Rappahannock and begin 
massive handiwork. Another wild river will 
be made into a placid lake and delivered to 
the real estate speculators and hoards of 
recreation seekers—motorboaters, water- 
skiers, picnickers, beer drinkers, litterbugs 
and large numbers of often luckless anglers 
gamely putting in what government cost- 
benefit analysts call “fisherman man-days.” 

The dam, if built as recommended by the 
Corps, would be erected about 5½ miles 
above Fredericksburg at the Salem Church 
site, where the river has cut deeply into the 
Piedmont plateau and runs between steep 
valley walls. Partly in the name of flood con- 
trol, the Corps would flood 21,300 acres. 
Rising 203 feet above the river bed and 263 
feet above sea level, the Salem Church dam 
would create a reservoir extending 26 miles 
up the Rappahannock and 27 miles up the 
Rapidan, the Rappahannock’s major tribu- 
tary. The wildest and most attractive part 
of the Rappahannock lies between the dam 
site and the head of Kelly’s Ford rapids, fye 
miles below Remington. This entire stretch 
of the river would be flooded. 

The project’s total cost, including the cost 
of a small streamflow re dam 
below the big dam, as well as recreation 
areas and the dam’s power plant, would be 
$79.5 million. All but about $12.4 million 
would be born by the federal taxpayer. 

To be sure, the Salem Church project is 
not to be dismissed as simply another costly 
instance of pyramid building, for the bene- 
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fits from the dam will be substantial. In 
dam-builder’s parlance, Salem Church is a 
multi-purpose project, providing flood con- 
trol, water supply, water quality control, 
recreation, hydro-electric power, and—by al- 
lowing unusually large releases of fresh water 
during the dry summer months—salinity 
control of benefit to oyster production in the 
Rappahannock estuary. 

The question is whether the benefits 
sought are worth the sacrifice of the wild 
river, part of which could be saved if es- 
sential water needs were met through con- 
struction of a number of smaller dams in 
the Rappahannock basin and by other 
means, However, those who question the 
Corps’ plans—and they seem to be in the 
minority—are at a distinct disadvantage. 
The massive studies and technical papers 
prepared or assembled by the Corps over the 
years tend, by their very bulk, to give the 
Salem Church project an aura of inevita- 
bility. 

Moreover, the proposal for the high dam, 
by a process familiar to students of the way 
in which water projects are promoted, has 
gained strong support . from the elected 
Officials of Fredericksburg and of the nearby 
counties; Representative William L. Scott, 
of Fairfax, who represents Fredericksburg 
and most of that part of the Rappahannock 
basin to be affected by the dam; Virginia’s 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment and Gov. Mills E. Godwin, Jr., and 
even the U.S. Interior Department's Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation and other Federal 
agencies, 

Thus, partisans of the Salem Church proj- 
ect may well see their goal realized. The ad- 
ministrative review process has been com- 
pleted and the project has been submitted to 
Congress for authorization without objec- 
tion from the Bureau of the Budget. As a 
member of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, Virginia’s Sen, William B. Spong, Jr., 
if he pushes the project, should have little 
difficulty having it included in next year’s 
rivers and harbors bill. 

Getting the project into the President's 
budget and obtaining an appropriation could 
take longer, but, ultimately, the money very 
likely would be forthcoming. The benefit-to- 
cost ratio computed by the Corps for the 
project is 2.1 to 1 ($2.10 in benefits for every 
dollar invested), which is quite favorable. 

Fredericksburg and the neighboring coun- 
ties all will eventually require major expan- 
sions of their water supply. This has given 
the Salem Church project extra impetus, The 
high dam is not, however, essential for meet- 
ing water requirements. A study made for 
Fredericksburg by a consultant engineering 
firm concluded that, by investing $1 million 
in three small impoundments on minor trib- 
utaries of the Rappanhannock, the city could 
satisfy its water needs through the year 2000. 

“This (the Salem Church project) is more 
of a dam than Fredericksburg needs,” says 
Charles S. Rowe, editor of Fredericksburg’s 
Free Lance-Star. Rowe has been opposing a 
high dam on the Rappahannock for the past 
18 years, believing that essential water sup- 
ply, together with water quality and flood 
control needs can be met without sacrificing 
the Rappahannock. 

But Fredericksburg’s Mayor, Josiah P. 
Rowe, manager of the Free Lance-Star and 
editor Rowe's brother, is solidly behind the 
high dam. The same is true of politicians in 
the Fredericksburg area generally. Some lo- 
cal enthusiasm for the high dam clearly 
comes in part from the expectation that land 
values around the reservoir site will be en- 
hanced—a prospect not overlooked by the 
Corps in advocating the project. In fact, 
some real estate men already have bought 
property in the vicinity of the pr res- 
ervoir, hoping eventually to sell by the wa- 
terfront-foot what they purchased by the 
acre. 

The political build-up for any water proj- 
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ect usually begins the moment the Corps 
makes its first surveys. Landowners, real es- 
tate operators and others begin counting 
their possible gains, and local government 
start thinking of increased property-tax 
revenues. This process has long been under 
way in the case of the Salem Church project. 
The Corps first considered the idea of a high 
dam in 1933, and the idea gained momentum 
after a flood on the Rappahannock in 1942. 
In 1946 Congress authorized construction of 
a dam somewhat smaller than the one now 
recommended. The Corps’ present proposal 
is based on a study began in 1955 and com- 
pleted last year. 

Recreation and hydropower represent 
nearly two-thirds of the annual benefits ex- 
pected from the Salem Church project as 
currently planned. Recreation alone accounts 
for more than 40 per cent of the projected 
benefits. Interior’s Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation (BOR) believes that the reservoir, with 
suitable parks and facilities along its shores, 
could accommodate up to 6 million day- 
visitors a year and that within 37 years the 
capacity use would be attained. 

This would be true, BOR has indicated, 
even if the Corps were allowed to carry out 
the 1963 plan of its Baltimore district engi- 
neer to build 16 major dams in the Potomac 
basin, including a high dam at Seneca. But 
even BOR doesn’t contend that these swarms 
of visitors to the Salem Church reservoir are 
going to have much fun. The typical “recrea- 
tional experience,” BOR says, will be only of 
“average” quality and of a kind for which 
a person wouldn't pay more than 50 cents to 
$1.50. 

Some opponents of the high dam believe 
that, if protected as a wild river, the Rappa- 
hannock would hold out something better 
than the prospect of a mediocre recreation 
experience. The most vocal and active of the 
high dam’s opponents is Randolph (Randy) 
Carter, a white-water canoeist and Fauquier 
County’s building inspector. Carter, 63, still 
has the physique and vigor necessary for 
making a hard portage or negotiating a twist- 
ing, churning stretch of white water. In the 
spring and early summer, Carter and his 
wife, Miriam, often make the exciting 11⁄4- 
mile run through Kelly’s Ford rapids, pausing 
midway for a cookout on the sandy beach. 
Carter has been promoting the idea of estab- 
lishing a public park along these rapids. 
Although both Fauquier County and the Vir- 
ginia Commission of Outdoor Recreation 
have been interested, the rapids would be 
drowned by the waters rising behind the 
Salem Church high dam. 

Farther downstream, the rapids at Snake 
Castle and at the confluence of the Rappa- 
hannock and the Rapidan also would disap- 
pear. Destroyed along with the white water 
would be some of the country’s best small- 
mouth bass fishing and an excellent heavily- 
wooded river bottom habitat for deer, wild 
turkey, and smaller game. (In mid-summer, 
when the river is low, canoeing through the 
rapids is not possible, but then the bass fish- 
ing often is at its best.) Much of this area 
is wild and remote, for no highway crosses 
the river between Kelly’s Ford bridge, at the 
foot of the rapids, and Interstate 95, just 
above Fredericksburg. 

The extensive acreage required for the 
reservoir and for buffer and recreation areas 
is disturbing to the boards of supervisors of 
Fauquier and Culpeper counties. In these 
countries, at the upper end of the proposed 
impoundment, the reservoir would spread 
over wide areas and in many places would 
be relatively shallow. 

In time of high water the reservoir might 
rise 10% feet above its normal 240-foot ele- 
vation, and, from its 21,300-acre “conserva- 
tion pool,” spread out over an additional 
6000 acres. Altogether, 47,453 acres would be 
acquired, through purchase or condemna- 
tion, for the Salem Church project. Forty- 
four per cent of this acreage, including most 
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of the productive farm land to be taken, 
would be in Fauquier and Culpeper coun- 
ties. In both counties, the supervisors are 
opposing the high dam. 

While the reservoir could prove a bonanza 
for landowners at the lower end of the reser- 
voir, it is not likely to be one for many 
at the upper end. A substantial draw-down“ 
of the water level usually would be neces- 
sary in late summer and fall for the project 
to provide the multifarious benefits being 
used to justify it to Congress. At that time 
of year thousands of acres of mud flats may 
become exposed, particularly in Culpeper and 
Fauquier counties. 

Hydrology studies show that, had the pro- 
posed project operations been carried on dur- 
ing the 56-year period from 1908 through 
1964, a drawdown of 10 feet or more would 
have occurred at least once during each of 
40 of those years. 

In the formulation of water projects, the 
Corps’ general policy of maximizing “bene- 
fits” can result in playing down esthetic and 
intangible values. In the case of the Salem 
Church project, one of the alternatives re- 
jected is a lower dam, creating a reservoir 
normally rising only to the 213-foot con- 
tour. Such a reservoir would flood less than 
10,000 acres (sparing part of the Kelly’s Ford 
rapids), and drawdown effects would be 
greatly reduced. But, with the lower dam, 
the production of hydropower and salinity 
control would be ruled out and the claimed 
recreation potential would be reduced, al- 
though the cost-benefit ratio still would 
remain favorable. 

From the viewpoint of a dam builder, the 
Corps’ attitude is not unreasonable. Every 
dam proposal meets some questioning and 
opposition. Justifying a big, costly project 
for which large benefits are claimed may be 
no harder than defending a more modest 
proposal. 

The possibility of preserving the wild river 
never has been thoroughly considered, not 
by the Corps, the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, nor any other public agency. The 
Virginia Commission of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion has commented on the project, but, 
with Governor Godwin supporting the high 
dam, the commission was scarcely free to 
oppose it. Nevertheless, Fitzgerald Bemiss, 
chairman of the commission, still questions 
the project's justification. “The feasibility 
formulas of the Corps of Engineers make 
me uneasy,” he says. 

If the natural river could be protected 
and made more accessible to the public, 
Bemiss adds, “we would have something a 
lot more distinctive than a reservoir with 
60-horse outboards racing around.” Bemiss 
recently expressed this viewpoint in an “un- 
Official” letter to Sen. Spong. 

A “development man” reviewed the Salem 
Church project for Interior’s BOR. Richard 
G. Leverty, who made the study, spent a 
couple of weeks around the site, but devoted 
virtually all of his time to looking for po- 
tential recreation areas adjacent to the pro- 
posed reservoir. “We've got to do some de- 
veloping to take care of these mobs of peo- 
ple,” says Leverty. 

The Rappahannock was not one of the 67 
rivers considered by BOR for possible pro- 
tection as a wild river under legislation now 
before Congress. The director of the wild 
rivers study says, however, that the Rappa- 
hannock and a number of other attractive 
streams were left out of the initial BOR 
survey simply because there was not time 
to look at them. 

If the recreation benefits claimed for the 
Salem Church project are debatable, so too, 
are the benefits from hydropower production. 
The power plant would have an average an- 
nual “dependable capacity” of only 71,000 
kilowatts. The Virginia Electric Power Co. 
will meet a peak load of 3,580,000 kilowatts 
this year and one of 4,730,000 kilowatts in 
1970. Obviously, the lights are not going out 
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if Salem Church power doesn't come on the 
line. 

Power from Salem Church would be sold 
(at subsidized rates, Vepco says) through the 
Interior Department’s Southeastern Power 
Administration, rural electric coopera- 
tives and public bodies being the priority 
customers. Predictably, SPA has endorsed 
the project's hydropower feature, as has the 
Federal Power Commission. Vepco contends, 
however, that it will be able to produce 
power for peak-hour use more cheaply than 
Salem Church could do it. 

A major investment in a multipurpose 
water project represents a long-term com- 
mitment to meet water and power needs by 
methods which advancing technology may 
render obsolete. A revolution in the power, 
water-resource, and waste-disposal fields is, 
in fact, now expected by a number of leading 
scientists. According to Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Nobel laureate and chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the development of 
“breeder” reactors may make possible the 
production of very low-cost nuclear energy, 
which, in turn, should permit highly eco- 
nomical processes for desalting sea water 
and recycling waste water. 

Construction of a project such as Salem 
Church, designed for a 100-year life, is an 
irrevocable step. On the other hand, steps 
to preserve a wild river are not irrevocable. 
If protected through state or federal acquisi- 
tion of scenic easements and other measures, 
the Rappahannock would still be available 
for development years hence if a compelling 
need arose. 

Last spring, Congressman Scott polled his 
constituents on a number of questions, in- 
cluding the Salem Church project. Of 150,000 
questionnaires mailed some 18,000 were re- 
turned. Ninety-three per cent of the respond- 
ents turned out to be staunch Virginia con- 
servatives who felt government spending 
should be cut. But 83 percent favored the 
$79.5-million Salem Church project. (Even 
63 percent of the Fauquier County respond- 
ents wanted the high dam, Scott says.) 

However representative this poll may be 
of Scott's district's sentiment, the question 
of the high dam is not solely a local political 
matter. National interests are at stake: tax 
dollars and the fate of a highly perishable 
Tresource—a wild, free-flowing, unpolluted 
river, of which the nation has far too few, 


UNITED STATES HAS DROPPED THE 
TORCH OF LEADERSHIP IN HU- 
MAN RIGHTS FIGHT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in his 
historic American University speech in 
June of 1963, President John F. Kennedy 
gave emphasis to that which is the pro- 
found truth of our age—the indivisibility 
of peace and human rights. The furnaces 
of war were and are stoked by those who 
are driven by the ideology of hate and 
violence, by those that hold man and 
his God-given dignity in utter contempt. 
From Nuremberg to the ovens of Ausch- 
witz and to the holocaust of World 
War II were only short steps. 

For men of good will everywhere, the 
world that was to come into being from 
these agonizing experiences would be one 
in which the rule of law on an interna- 
tional scale would be established; and 
that law was to be instilled with a pro- 
found respect for the rights of man. At 
the United Nations, and in its various 
specialized agencies, there were pains- 
takingly hammered out legally binding 
conventions that aimed at erecting a 
sturdy edifice to the dignity of man. Acts 
committed with an intent to destroy in 
whole or in part an ethnic, racial, or reli- 
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gious group were branded an interna- 
tional crime—the crime of genocide; 
forced labor was outlawed, as were var- 
ious forms of labor akin to slavery; the 
political rights of women were secured; 
the freedom to associate and organize 
with whomever one desired was guar- 
anteed. 

It was hardly surprising that the 
United States would, in the immediate 
postwar years, champion the efforts to 
create a new legal order, dedicated to 
the advancement of human rights. With 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt acting as our 
representative and chairing the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, the Unitec States 
had an eloquent and forceful exponent 
of the ideas so endemic to our culturally 
pluralistic society and to the traditions 
upon which it was grown. 

Yet, during the 18 years since Presi- 
dent Truman transmitted the Genocide 
Convention to this body, nothing has 
been done to give effect to this new direc- 
tion. We have not yet ratified a single 
one of these treaties as adopted by the 
United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization. 

We in the Senate have not fulfilled 
our obligation to the international com- 
munity. 


RURAL AND URBAN POVERTY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
July 13 I introduced Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 33, on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mundt I, calling upon the Joint Economic 
Committee to investigate the growth and 
movement of population in the United 
States. The Senator from South Dakota 
and I felt that such a study would provide 
an important guide to the formulation 
of policies and programs to cope with 
our urban-rural economic problems. 

Obviously, our difficulties in the cities 
and our problems in rural areas are, to 
a large extent, two sides of the same coin. 
Our metropolitan areas continue to at- 
tract an inflow of workers because of the 
apparent economic advantages of the 
city. On the other hand, our rural areas 
are declining economically as they con- 
tinue to lose population. 

This morning’s lead editorial in the 
Washington Post, entitled “Rural and 
Urban Poverty,” provides an excellent 
analysis of this relationship. It concludes 
by saying: 

The inescapable logic behind it [this ap- 
proach to the poverty problem] ought to 
enlist the support of more thoughtful and 
reflective people. 

Mr. President, we should not overlook 
this fruitful approach and should act 
promptly to pass this resolution. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Post edi- 
torial be printed in the Record; as well 
as a superlative article entitled “An 
Urbanization Pattern for the United 
States,” by Oliver Winston. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 10, 
1967] 


RURAL AND URBAN POVERTY 


More and more voices are being raised in 
support of an idea to which Secretary of Ag- 
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riculture Freeman again reverted last Friday 
when he declared that urban problems need 
to be attacked in rural areas. The folly of 
making urban poor out of the rural poor is 
being more widely recognized. Instead of ac- 
cepting the notion that rural emigration is 
inevitable—or even admirable—the idea is 
arising that megalopolis may not be the an- 
swer to all our social and economic and 
political problems. 

The Office of Regional Resources and De- 
velopment at Ithaca, N.Y., has been putting 
forward for consideration a proposal that 
larger metropolitan centers be decentralized. 
The director, Oliver C. Winston, has pointed 
out that many of the larger cities are reach- 
ing a point at which it is “almost impossible 
to deal with human problems on a human 
scale.” This office has urged the study of ways 
to develop the potential of the country’s 300 
cities with 50,000 residents. And it has urged 
that we explore what might be done with 
5000 towns of between 2500 and 50,000 peo- 
ple. Emigration off the farms has to be ac- 
cepted as a technological inevitability, but 
emigration from rural to urban areas should 
not be accepted as unavoidable. 

Senator Proxmire and Senator Mundt have 
introduced a resolution directing the Joint 
Economic Committee to study the question 
of population movements. Senator Monroney 
proposed an amendment to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, providing funds for a study of 
ways to “assure a more effective use of human 
and natural resources of rural America.” The 
Republican Coordinating Committee recently 
produced a task force paper on “revitalizing 
our rural areas.” 

Practical measures to disperse some indus- 
tries once heavily concentrated in urban 
areas are also under way. The canning indus- 
try and the meat packing industry lead in 
decentralizing their production. Much Ameri- 
can industry, no longer dependent on heavy 
raw material, locally generated power, access 
to pools of traditional crafts or availability of 
local markets, is beginning to explore re- 
location to areas where employes can live bet- 
ter lives for less money. 

The Secretary of Agriculture gave one 
rough illustration of alternative costs when 
he suggested that it would be better to sub- 
sidize a rural family at the rate of $1000 a 
year for 20 years than it would be to build an 
urban dwelling for them at a cost of $20,000. 
This homely figure helps to point the finan- 
cial case for checking the flood of poverty 
that is inundating urban centers. The larger 
case, of course, is to be made in all the other 
advantages of a good life that could be pro- 
vided in a rural setting and that no amount 
of expenditure can provide in some urban 
slum settings. 

This is a hopeful trend of thought. The 
inescapable logic behind it ought to enlist 
the support of more thoughtful and reflective 
people. 

AN URBANIZATION PATTERN FOR THE UNITED 

STATES: SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE 

DECENTRALIZATION OF EXCELLENCE 


(By Oliver C. Winston) 


This article, in its original form, was a 
paper presented at a Symposium sponsored by 
the Building and Research Institute of 
Roorkee, India in December 1965. Although 
the ideas which were presented related pri- 
marily to the United States, it was hoped 
that they would offer some consolation or 
inspiration to those who are similarly in- 
volved in the vast problems of human en- 
vironment in many other areas of the world. 
One of the objects of that paper was to dis- 
pel the idea that the development of suitable 
living environments might be easier in the 
United States simply because of the relative- 
ly high economic status of its people. Just 
the opposite is nearer the truth. In rewriting 
the paper for home consumption and for the 
eyes of those who have given even more 
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thought and study to the problems of urban- 
ization, I am sticking my neck out and my 
head is on the block—an habitual predica- 
ment of planners. 

The belief is that our society is known and 
will be remembered for its blatant affluence 
rather than for its contributions to refining 
the concept of human habitation and en- 
vironment, I would like to begin with a pre- 
sumption that, unless we all enlist in the 
legion of the nihilists, we must recognize that 
there are limitless opportunities left for the 
application of intelligence, imagination and 
skill in developing the kinds of environment 
which can offer hope for future generations 
to mold the kind of human society worthy 
of this life’s experience. To entertain this pre- 
sumption is, to me at least, not naive opti- 
mism but controlled and cautious hope—a 
necessary ingredient if we would look any- 
where but backward. 

The population growth of the United 
States is now taking place primarily in urban 
and large metropolitan areas and, by the year 
2000, if the present trend continues the vast 
majority of our people will be concentrated 
in and around these huge centers. 

All of this has raised some very serious 
questions not only about the impact upon 
the physical needs to be met but about the 
kind of society it implies. Is the multi- 
million population urban agglomeration 
likely to offer the kind of physical, social and 
aesthetic environment which will stimulate 
a rise in the cultural level of the individual 
and awaken his latent talents for participa- 
tion in social, political and intellectual ac- 
tivities? Will such agglomerations achieve 
societies of high quality and enduring vigor? 
Does this kind of development offer enough 
variety and choice for people of the next two 
generations? 

It seems that for the next generation or 
so our society must concern itself with the 
element of quality even more than the ele- 
ment of quantity in providing for the physi- 
cal, cultural, aesthetic and spiritual needs 
of people. An urbanization pattern which 
offers choices and encourages a striving for 
excellence seems to be worth serious study. 
I would like to present some ideas and con- 
victions which I have developed over the 
years on this subject. 

These basic facts, known to us all, are 
pertinent; at the present time the popu- 
lation of the world is estimated at some- 
what over three billion people; the present 
population of the United States is about 
190,000,000 or about 6% of the world popula- 
tion; by the year 2000 it is estimated that 
the world population will be around six 
billion and that of the United States around 
300 million or 5% of the world population. 
We know, too, that since the middle of the 
19th century our population has become 
increasingly urban in composition and that 
more than 80% of the increase in population 
from now until the year 2000 will occur in 
urban areas. 

The impact of these facts upon the quan- 
titative physical needs—housing, land use, 
transportation, schools, hospitals, and other 
community services is quite obvious and 
overwhelming to all of us. It is my chief 
concern that in our obsession with seeking 
solutions for these physical needs we are 
usually not giving enough thought to the 
real, and more long range effect upon the 
development of the individual and conse- 
quently upon the character of society. To 
me this seems to be the great gap in our 
thinking and planning—we are offering su- 
perficial answers to deep and growing needs. 
John Osman, as Vice President of The Fund 
for Adult Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion, has said, “It is easy to pile up people 
and to stack up buildings in a shapeless and 
formless mass. It is not easy to give civic 
structure to this mass.” 

Is the multi-million population agglom- 
eration—called “megalopolis” by some— 
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likely to offer the kind of physical, social 
and aesthetic environment which will stim- 
ulate a rise in the cultural level of the indi- 
vidual and awaken his latent talents for 
participation in social, political and intellec- 
tual activities? Here I have in mind as an 
example that developing megalopolis on the 
eastern seaboard of the United States from 
Maine to Virginia. Will such agglomerations 
achieve societies of high quality and endur- 
ing vigor? Does this kind of development 
offer enough variety and choice for our peo- 
ple in the near and predictable future? 

I am convinced that “megalopolis” as it is 
now developing is not really acceptable al- 
though it may be unavoidable in certain 
instances. I am convinced, and it seems that 
@ number of our professional and political 
leaders share this view, that for the next 
generation or two we as a nation must be 
more concerned with the means by which 
our growth and development as a society are 
influenced by “quality” rather than by 
“quantity” considerations. Our “affluent 
society” must be developed with far greater 
depth and far deeper appreciation of the 
more lasting values of life. If such a hope is 
to be realized there must be created, over the 
years ahead, a kind of physical environment 
for our cities and our communities which is 
conducive to the development of the more 
significant values of life—those values which 
can carry us forward to an adult civilization. 
Much more consideration must be given to 
the “civic” nature of our cities rather than 
the merely urban“; more concern must be 
shown for an environment in which our cul- 
tural interests can be stimulated and in 
which design is responsive to our aesthetic 
sensibilities. There is a sizeable segment of 
our urban society which has already recog- 
nized this problem and there are a number 
of cities and some smaller communities 
which not only recognize the problem but 
are struggling to recreate their environment 
to accommodate the kind of civilization we 
can and should achieve. 

Many people’s energies today are wasted, 
perhaps unknowingly, in an effort to escape 
from the drabness and ugliness of the com- 
munity or neighborhood in which they live. 
In many cases their escape turns out to be 
futile for in only too short a time the places 
to which they have “escaped” become spoiled 
and polluted by the same kind of short- 
sighted, opportunistic and tasteless develop- 
ment from which they fled. 

We must be more concerned with the cur- 
rent lack of real depth in so much of our 
planning. We must first determine and then 
be sensitive to the inherent cultural poten- 
tial of the specific communities for which 
plans are being made. We must find and put 
to use the techniques which can make it 
possible for our cities to respond to the needs 
and latent desires of man for appropriate 
counterbalance of exciting, vigorous, inspira- 
tional activity as well as serene or quiet 
visual harmony. 

There is no doubt that in the near future 
our large cities will become even larger. By 
the year 2000 it is estimated that about half 
of our United States population will be living 
in about 41 huge metropolitan areas of over 
a million population each. Programs for the 
replanning, the reorganization and the re- 
building of our larger cities are well under 
Way and there are some signs that we may 
be successful, over the years, in making or 
recreating such cities into creditable and at- 
tractive urban environments—suitable for 
tomorrow’s comfortable living and accommo- 
dated to modern technology in the affairs of 
commerce, communications and civic insti- 
tutions. 

The replanning and redevelopment of these 
larger cities is a problem all of its own. It 
will require two or more decades to deter- 
mine if the solutions which are now being 
applied have been found to fully satisfy the 
aspirations of the people who will occupy 
them. At present the outlook is anything 
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but clear, even to the most aggressive opti- 
mists. Nevertheless, there will always be 
those millions of people who prefer living 
in the large city with the advantages it 
can offer provided the city has kept up to 
date in its developing form. There will al- 
ways be others who live in smaller commu- 
nities who would like to enjoy periodic visits 
for those advantages and attractions which 
only the “million-plus” cities offer. An addi- 
tional “advantage” to them is the strength- 
ening of their conviction of the superior day- 
by-day living they are enjoying in their com- 
munity. There will undoubtedly also develop 
many new satellite towns around these great 
metropolitan centers. A number of these are 
under way now and quite a number are in 
the early planning stages. The new town of 
Reston in Fairfax County, Virginia and the 
new town of Columbia in Howard County, 
Maryland are examples to be watched care- 
fully as clues to what we can expect. These 
new towns, if they are in reality complete 
towns and not just suburban real estate 
developments, can offer a type of living 
and working environment which can sat- 
isfy a rather wide variety of human needs, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. By 
the year 2000 the other half of the popu- 
lation, some 160,000,000 people, will be liv- 
ing in the remainder of our communities— 
communities which range in size from small 
rural hamlets to cities of less than one mil- 
lion population. 

Here, there seems to me to be an equal or 
even greater need for concern, was to the po- 
tential offered for imaginative and intelli- 
gent planning. This brings me to the prin- 
cipal thesis which I would like to set forth 
in this paper—regional patterns of urban 
development based on existing smaller com- 
munities in congenial and harmonious set- 
tings with emphasis on the “civic” aspira- 
tions of man. There are at present in the 
United States some 312 communities in a 
population range of 50,000 to 500,000—a good 
number of which so appropriately located 
and have such fundamental characteristics 
as to make them likely nuclei for develop- 
ing into a kind of environment which could 
satisfy the broadest scope of human needs. 
People who would prefer this kind of en- 
vironment are those who seek more inti- 
mate association and participation in cul- 
tural, political and economic life and who 
feel the need for close association with sym- 
bols of stability—heritages of the past. In 
addition, there are over 5,000 smaller com- 
munities of 2,500 to 50,000 people which offer 
additional considerations for imaginative 
and intelligent civic grouping. 

Using carefully selected smaller commu- 
nities as nuclei, there is a prospect of devel- 
oping within the various regions of the 
United States a kind of environment for in- 
dustry, commerce, living and the arts which 
could offer maximum satisfaction for those 
who desire a life of quality and participa- 
tion—civic identification. In the very near 
future no such community is likely to be 
more than an hour or two by travel time 
from one of the major metropolitan centers, 
making it possible for periodic enjoyment 
of the unique attractions in such a center. 
The smaller communities could provide all 
of the fundamental amenities of daily mod- 
ern life to satisfy the most sophisticated 
person and permit him to pursue a life which 
is based upon the pursuit of quality and the 
satisfactions of personal recognition. 

I would like to support my thesis in two 
ways: first, to give a specific example or 
model of the type of community I am pro- 
posing; and second, to outline the kind of 
research, exploration and planning which I 
feel must be undertaken to lend further sub- 
stance to the thesis and to achieve the pur- 
poses set forth. My move to Binghamton, 
New York in 1959 offered a challenge and an 
opportunity to test out my belief that the 
future urbanization of this country and the 
real needs of our people could best be ac- 
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commodated by building upon carefully- 
related, strategically-located and well-estab- 
lished smaller urban centers of actual or po- 
tential “civic” character and a heritage of 
stability. Binghamton, in Broome County, 
the hub of the Southern Tier of New York 
State and the core of a metropolitan area of 
some 200,000 people, was just such a center, 
As Director of the newly established Valley 
Development Foundation in Broome County 
I felt much could be learned that would be 
useful in developing similar patterns in oth- 
er regions of the United States. 

The Binghamton area is typical in many 
ways of numerous other communities of 
about its size in the United States. It is well 
located geographically, both in its setting of 
natural beauty at the confluence of two 
rivers and surrounded by wooded hills and 
small lakes and in its relative distance from 
major metropolitan areas of New York City, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo and, even closer, Roch- 
ester and Syracuse. It has a strong base of 
diversified industry with prospects for sound 
future economic growth—not rapid but 
steady growth. It has a population. which 
is a veritable prototype of the so-called 
American “melting pot”—from an ethnic and 
sociological viewpoint. 

In some respects, however, Binghamton is 
more than just a typical small urban center. 
Herein lies its special value as an example 
to be emulated elsewhere. Simply stated, it 
is the development there in the last twenty 
years of a fairly broad cultural base which 
is increasing in scope and depth until it even 
now offers a wide range of opportunities for 
participation and expression in all the arts. 
This is achieved to a great extent through 
the means of an Arts and Science center, 
known as Roberson Museum Center, which 
serves an eleven county area with all the 
services of a museum, educational center and 
arts council. The Center is more than build- 
ings, program and staff. Through a Program 
Council and a plan of interlocking member- 
ships it unites eleven constituent organiza- 
tions whose range of interests encompasses 
most intellectual pursuits. Beyond these fo- 
cal units are over forty community groups 
affiliated with and assisted by Roberson Mu- 
seum Center but independent as to control. 
The constituent organizations are the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, the Broome County His- 
torical Society and Museum, the Potters’ 
Guild, Astronomical Society, Civic Theatre, 
Folk Dancers, Musical Arts Society, Photo- 
graphic Center, Garden Center, Fine Arts 
Society and World Affairs Council. Among 
the community groups affiliated with the 
Center are: American Guild of Organists, the 
Chamber Music Society, Choral Society, 
Community Symphony, Naturalists Club, 
Aquarium Society, Society of Photographic 
Scientists and Engineers, Tri-Cities Opera, 
Susquehanna Players and many others. 

Furthermore, the programs offered by the 
various performing arts groups and educa- 
tional center are of extraordinarily high cali- 
ber. As one of my friends from New York City 
said to me after spending some time in Bing- 
hamton and looking into our cultural pro- 
grams, “This is truly a decentralization of 
excellence.” 

It is now widely recognized that it is not 
necessary that top quality theater, 
music and art be found only in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and other large cities. 
It is not necessary, either, that the smaller 
communities try to duplicate in scale what is 
done in the larger cities. But it is necessary 
to provide basic high quality ingredients in 
order to satisfy the “other than bread and 
butter” needs of people of increasing sophis- 
tication in tastes and desires. 

In spite of all this, Binghamton, like so 
many cities of its size in America, has be- 
come old and tired in its general physical 
and aesthetic aspects. Its physical environ- 
ment, both of the central city area and much 
of its older residential areas, is in great con- 
trast to the thriving new industrial plants 
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and the highly developed technology which 
they represent. New employees are moving 
into the community—a good number of 
whom are from top echelons of science and 
technology; and their families, in order to 
lead a life of fulfillment, will require an en- 
vironment of esthetic quality and all the 
amenities which permit a wide range of in- 
tellectual and artistic expression. 

Binghamton does not yet offer the envi- 
ronment to meet the needs of a truly so- 
phisticated 20th-century people. It has 
individual character and personality and 
enough of symbolism in its general setting 
and in some of its older buildings to form 
a solid basis upon which to develop a satis- 
fying community. Through an ambitious 
urban renewal program now under way the 
entire central city area of some 350 acres is 
being redeveloped to offer an attractive, mag- 
netic central core—a truly modern com- 
plex in atmosphere but representing archi- 
tecturally a sensitive blending of the old and 
the new—the old furnishing the necessary 
symbolic anchors to a social order in 
transition. 

In applying my experiences and observa- 
tions in this city as a measure to the oppor- 
tunities in other communities of com- 
parable size and character, I cannot help but 
feel more strongly than ever that the devel- 
opment of urban patterns based more on the 
sound smaller communities than on “new 
towns” and metropolitan “sprawl” is essen- 
tial. Not that “new towns” should not be 
built—we shall need them too if they are 
conceived and planned with deeper under- 
standing of the fundamental needs of their 
inhabitants and built with an appreciation 
of values other than pure economics and/or 
architecture. Developing and redeveloping 
metropolitan centers will go on too, to serve 
the changing social order. But the range of 
choice for our people can be considerably 
broadened by a very special consideration to 
the potential of the existing, older and 
smaller communities. They can be nuclei for 
clusters of well ordered, vigorous, attractive 
and soul-satisfying environments able to 
accommodate man’s more intimate needs for 
a life of fulfillment and offering easy and 
continuous access to the recreational oppor- 
tunities and the seclusion of the natural 
countryside around him. 

In order to give further substance to the 
thesis presented here it will be necessary 
that thinking, planning, research and experi- 
ment be carried out on a regional basis. 
There are already in the United States a 
mumber of beginnings in regional 
planning. New York State in 1961 set up an 
Office of Regional Development to assist in 
and promote serious and continuing studies 
of the most intelligent means of meeting 
the future growth and development of the 
various regions of the State. Although the 
organization has now been dissolved its work 
is included and continued in the more re- 
cently established Office of State Planning 
Coordination. Cornell University has just re- 


cently established as a part of the organi- 


zational structure of the University an Of- 
fice of Regional Resources and Development, 
the chief purpose of which is to draw upon 
the vast resources of that great university 
in guiding the future development of every 
aspect of the larger geographical region of 
which Cornell is a center. In 1958 there was 
established one of the largest regional plan- 
ing groups of all—the Upper Midwest Re- 
search and Development Council, a non- 
profit, non-political corporation—to stimu- 
late the economic growth of the region con- 
sisting of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Northwestern Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan. At Boston University 
the Area Development Center represents an 
intelligent effort to assist with research and 
leadership in guiding the future of the Bos- 
ton region. 

In all of these regional planning and re- 
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search programs the problems of urbaniza- 
tion must be given high priority and the 
study of appropriate clustering around exist- 
ing communities could produce some very 
interesting and useful possibilities for sound 
patterns of urban development. It often 
seems too easy for the planner to throw 
away the opportunities offered by existing 
but complex communities and to rush out 
into the seemingly easier field of designing 
and building entirely new towns: I say 
“seemingly easier” because it is really not 
easier if one pauses to contemplate the more 
profound, the more meaningful values in 
planning and building communities to serve 
all the needs of human beings. Now, just 
what are some of the specific things which 
we must know or find out as we approach 
the comprehensive planning of a region, with 
special concern for its urbanization pattern? 
What are some of the major questions which 
must be answered? 

First, and quite obviously, we must de- 
velop some realistic concept of the economic 
potential of the region—even the part it 
may play in the national economic scene. 
The industrial, commercial, and recreational 
potential must be assessed. The prospects 
for gainful employment and the nature of 
employment opportunities should be deter- 
mined. What is the “mix” of employment 
skills or types which is in prospect? And then 
the specific areas within the region must be 
studied for the part that each will play in 
the future development pattern of the re- 
gion. 

Then, sociologically, we must develop a 
good idea of the general characteristics of 
the people now living in the various com- 
munities of this region—their cultural herit- 
age and their aspirations. What kind of 
people are likely to be brought into these 
communities by new or expanding industries, 
businesses and services? How will they be 
absorbed in the existing population? What 
new cultural or recreational amenities may 
be needed to create an environment for this 
changing society? 

We must understand that tensions are in- 
creasing because of the complexity and the 
tempo of life in the United States. We must 
find out more about the implications for our 
society of the new computerized age. Will 
masses of people be relegated to the role of 
passive spectators to the technological drama 
being played by a comparatively few highly 
trained actors? If so, what happens to their 
time, their lives and to their inherent need 
for identification and participation? What 
kind of living environment will most likely 
be responsive to this kind of society? Daily 
pressures are creating a need for people to 
have more time to spend in the quiet har- 
mony of the open country—to commune 
with nature, so to speak. Opportunities for 
maximum interaction between the city and 
open countryside must be provided. We must 
ascertain what are the real symbols of the 
various communities in the region—what are 
the things which make a community unique 
or give it the elements of character and sta- 
bility. The role of the small hamlet, some- 
times isolated, sometimes a satellite, should 
be studied as a fitting supplement to the 
overall urban pattern—offering another 
kind of choice in a broad regional texture. 

We must also ask if we are sufficiently 
aware of the deeper, inner feelings of people; 
of their more spiritual needs or their latent 
desires for creative participation in the dra- 
ma of life. Do we know enough of the life 
drama itself as it might unfold in different 
ways in different regions of the world? Do 
we know enough to plan and build the ap- 
propriate stage setting to inspire the best in 
this social drama of such variety and such 
scope? 

It is not necessary or even desirable that 
any so-called regional “master plan” be de- 
veloped as an exhibit to display. Such a dis- 
play could be the very thing to jeopardize, 
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by premature exposure, intelligent future de- 
velopment. But there must be information 
obtained from studies in depth of all of the 
aspects which have any bearing on future 
potential or alternates of direction for the 
region. Only with such information and with 
such sensitive studies of all alternates can 
efforts be directed towards intelligent de- 
velopment of the kind of pattern which suits 
foreseen needs. Our great universities must 
be used to a much greater extent in providing 
much of the research and imaginative think- 
ing so fundamental to achieving the kind of 
urbanization pattern which will best serve 
our future generation, 

We have seen some interesting examples 
in recent years of modern urbanization pat- 
terns developed as an extension of the physi- 
cal and historic texture of older communi- 
ties of small to medium size in Europe, in 
England, and in the Middle East. I am en- 
couraged to see so many signs that we are 
not about to abandon such centuries of in- 
vestment, so much that is sound and good, 
in order to achieve the planner’s or archi- 
tect’s dream of a perfect new town—perfect 
for whom? We in the United States have 
much to learn from the older cities and com- 
munities in other parts of the world. We 
have much to gain in watching closely the 
philosophy and techniques being employed 
in creating new communities in the under- 
developed areas of the world. Perhaps we 
have something to contribute to them if it is 
only the fact that we ourselves are a com- 
paratively new country born of revolution 
and developed in a comparatively short time 
through all the adversities of a pioneering 
people in the raw wilderness of a new and 
strange world. 

With our present day technology and with 
our present broader approach to the real 
purposes of community planning we cannot 
afford to waste time in deploring the results 
of the past few centuries and in building 
up dreams of how we “should” have done it. 

Neither can we proceed so blindly as to 
overlook the sociological importance of that 
sense of security which comes from asso- 
ciation with recognizable symbols of histori- 
cal transition. I don’t think we are going 
to fail to recognize that ubiety and ecology 
are key considerations in present thinking 
on urban patterns. I don’t think we are going 
to plan without more profound understand- 
ing of the hopes and aspirations of people 
for more participation in the cultural, politi- 
cal and economic affairs of their community. 
I think our plans will be directed at nur- 
turing such aspirations, not in frustrating 
them. 

We must take full inventory of the real 
values which have been created and use 
these wisely in developing an urbanization 
pattern commensurate with the potentials 
for an urban civilization worthy of the name. 
We must come to understand that bigness of 
itself does not mean excellence—that ex- 
cellence” applies to the more important and 
lasting values to which people aspire. Ex- 
cellence can be nurtured, achieved and re- 
generated by decentralization. What I am 
trying to say was so well said by one of my 
favorite authors, Lewis Mumford. Mr. Mum- 
ford, in delivering the first annual Purves 
Memorial Lecture before the 1965 AJ. A. con- 
vention in Washington, D.C., closed with this 
admonition: “In taking possession of the 
Western Hemisphere our ancestors mis- 
takenly thought they could trade time for 
space. All too eagerly they turned their backs 
on the past, so that they might make a fresh 
start; and too many thought not only that 
mechanical progress would be a positive aid 
to human improvement, which is true, but 
that the mechanical progress is the equiva- 
lent of human improvement—which turns 
out to be sheer nonsense. The time has come 
to restore man himself, once more, in all his 
cumulative historic richness, his regional in- 
dividuality, his cultural complexity, to the 
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center of the picture, so that he may play 
his part once more as dramatist, scenic de- 
signer, actor, and spectator in the unfold- 
ing drama of life. And the cities we build 
must give all of their citizens, at every state 
in their development, a role to play and a 
dialogue to participate in.” 

Planning has been defined as “intelligent 
cooperation with the inevitable.” Now, all we 
have to do in each of our areas of concern 
is to determine what is inevitable—or is it 
inevitable? 


THE TRUTH ABOUT REPUBLICAN 
ATTACKS ON THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
politics being played by the opposition on 
Vietnam has taken on many of the brutal 
characteristics of the war itself. 

The primary target of these partisan 
attacks is, of course, President Johnson, 
who is being portrayed as devious, mili- 
tant, and destructive, a stubborn leader 
who refuses to negotiate for peace and 
relishes the violence and bloodshed in 
that war-torn country. 

Those of us who know the President 
know how unfair these charges are. We 
also know why they are being made. It 
is obvious that the critics are seeking to 
capitalize on America’s abhorrence of 
war by fanning public indignation 
against the administration. 

I am glad to report that this tactic has 
been roundly condemned by a distin- 
guished Republican, Editor William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr. 

Mr. Hearst rightly notes that by ac- 
cusing the President of “a credibility 
gap,” the faultfinders are condemning 
him “in fancy words of not telling the 
truth.” 

But he also asks for candor from these 
detractors themselves: 

If they want their party to campaign on a 
program to get the United States out of the 
war, they should come right out and say so. 
And if they think the President of the United 
States is lying to the American people, they 
should come right out and say that in plain 
English. 


Mr. Hearst goes on to say that high 
ranking members of the administra- 
tion—men like Secretary Rusk, Ambas- 
sador Goldberg, Walt Rostow, and Aver- 
ell Harriman—have never had their 
credibility challenged. 

It is incredible to these distinguished 
Americans, he says, that charges of dis- 
honesty are being hurled at the Presi- 
dent. 

They are proud to serve the President be- 
cause they know from experience the kind 
of man he is. And so do I. A wily politician 
he is. A liar he is not. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hearst’s excellent column, entitled, “On 
War and Politics,” be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WAR AND POLITICS 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Looking up words in a dictionary for their 
definitions is an old and rewarding hobby of 
mine. Lots of times people—and especially 
politicians—use fancy words to gloss over 
what they mean. And since it is sometimes 
dificult to know what politicians are up to, 
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the dictionary can be invaluable for nailing 
down exactly what—at least—they said. 

Take the expression, “credibility gap.” 
Armchair critics of President Johnson for 
some time have been saying he’s got one, 
especially in his statements on Vietnam, 
During the week, the expression took on an 
important new political significance when 
two top Republican Senators—Clifford P. 
Case of New Jersey and Thurston B. Morton 
of Kentucky—reversed previous positions on 
the war and began throwing the two words 
at the White House. 

According to my Webster’s Second New 
International Dictionary, which I prefer to 
the Third, the word credible means “capable 
of being credited or believed; worthy of be- 
lief.” The word gap is defined as “an opening 
in anything made by breaking or parting; 
breach.” In plain English, therefore, a per- 
son who is accused of having a credibility gap 
is being accused in fancy words of not telling 
the truth. 

The expression now has taken on impor- 
tant new political significance precisely be- 
cause it has been taken up by two men who 
are long time policy makers in the GOP. 
That Sen. Morton and Sen. Case would make 
such a charge in the looming shadow of a 
presidential election year automatically 
makes it a political issue. 

Perhaps the two Senators didn’t intend it 
that way. Perhaps Sen. Case was speaking 
solely for himself when he told Congress on 
Tuesday that the President has “squandered 
his credibility” and thus produced a “crisis 
of confidence” over Vietnam. Perhaps the 
same goes for Sen. Morton when, the very 
next day, he told a group of businessmen 
that Mr. Johnson has caused a “crisis of 
confidence and credibility.” If so, their 
choice of words was a remarkable coin- 
cidence. 

It is too early in the 1968 White House 
sweepstakes to tell just how important a 
role Vietnam and the President's credibility 
will play in the Republican campaign. Yet 
already we see some of the party leaders 
painting themselves into a corner by taking 
an unequivocal position. Since their declara- 
tions do have such important political im- 
plications, whether intended or not. I think 
Senators Case and Morton should go further. 

If they want their party to campaign on 
a program to get the United States out of 
the war, they should come right out and 
say so. And if they think the President of the 
United States is lying to the American peo- 
ple, they should come right out and say that 
in plain English. 

Both the Senators, in deploring continua- 
tion of the Vietnam struggle, called for a 
halt in our bombing as a first step toward 
eventual peace talks with the enemy. 

Kentucky Colonel Morton had the audac- 
ity to tell General Westmoreland (ex-Com- 
mandant of West Point) that his “search 
and destroy” ground tactics should be 
abandoned also. There is nothing on the rec- 
ord to show that this unsuccessful leader 
in one defeat after another of the Republi- 
can Party could lead a Boy Scout Troop out 
of Central Park. 

It is ironic, to say the least, that British 
Foreign Secretary George Brown at almost 
the same time should be strongly supporting 
President Johnson’s policies in a speech to 
the United Nations. In it he noted how 
Hanoi has failed to grasp “the many oppor- 
tunities to negotiate that have been offered 
them and still remain open.” 

The spectacle of two leading Republicans 
almost simultaneously attacking the Presi- 
dent for his credibility and for his conduct 
of the war—in contrast to the support voiced 
by Great Britain—was more than some other 
GOP leaders could tolerate. One of these 
was Senate Republican Leader Everett M. 
Dirksen, of Illinois, who said of the Case 
speech: 
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“It is not a very happy thing to say, but 
when you're engaged in mortal, bloody con- 
flict you don't give the enemy any comfort 
not a bit.” 

Sen. Dirksen made no mention of the 
political implications in the speeches of his 
two fellow party leaders. This was put in 
perspective, however, by White House Press 
Secretary George Christian. Asked to com- 
ment on the GOP attacks, he said: “I have 
learned a long time ago not to debate with 
Senators, particularily in the political sea- 
son.“ 

There is another aspect of the Case- 
Morton speeches which also needs to be put 
in perspective—the automatic encourage- 
ment they gave to Ho Chi Minh in his obyi- 
ous belief that home-front division will cause 
the U.S. to stop fighting. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk did this in a speech in New York 
on Wednesday when he said: “The most im- 
portant question of credibility is to make 
sure that our adversaries believe the United 
States means what it says.” 

In all candor it must be admitted that 
President Johnson, being the kind of a man 
he is, inadvertently encourages speculation 
on his credibility not only about Vietnam 
but on other controversial issues as well. He 
is himself a super politician who is a great 
believer in being able to exercise options. He 
hates to be outguessed or anicipated. By not 
telling people in advance what he plans to 
do he keeps open the field for various alterna- 
tives. 

This trait does not necessarily make Mr, 
Johnson his own best friend, But there is 
nothing dishonest about playing your cards 
close to the vest. Another President who al- 
ways went to great lengths to avoid being 
boxed in was Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was 
a sheer delight to him to keep people guess- 
ing. With him (as with President Johnson) 
people who didn’t understand this political 
technique suspected they were being misled. 

Another big reason for all the talk about a 
credibility gap is the incredible situation pre- 
sented by the war itself. It doesn’t make sense 
to a lot of people that a comparatively few 
Communists in the wilds of a little country 
like Vietnam can withstand for so long the 
forces of the world’s mightiest nation. And 
it doesn’t make sense that the enemy would 
keep turning down sincere offers for peace 
talks. 

But the truth is that, because of the help 
being given them by Russia, the Red Chinese 
and the stop-the-bombing crowd, the enemy 
is resisting thus far. And the fact is that 
the enemy does continue to turn down of- 
fers for peace talks, The latest was a flat re- 
jection issued by the North Vietnamese early 
this week. 

President Johnson has working with him a 
number of men whose credibility has never 
successfully been challenged. In addition 
to Mr. Rusk I think of men like his Roving 
Ambassador Averell Harriman, United Na- 
tions Ambassador Arthur Goldberg and Spe- 
cial White House Assistant on Foreign Poli- 
cy, Walt Rostow. All these eminently credible 
men are suffering from incredibility these 
days. 

What is incredible to these men of long ex- 
perience is the belief being expressed by so 
many that we should stop the bombing be- 
cause then the enemy would begin to talk 
peace. They know the Communists and they 
know there still is no real peace in Korea 
after 15 years. They know that Communism 
and aggression, one place or another, are 
synonymous. 

But what is most incredible of all to these 
men of the highest integrity are the charges 
of dishonesty being hurled at President 
Johnson—charges now being repeated by Re- 
publican political leaders, They are proud to 
serve the President because they know from 
experience the kind of man he is. And so do I. 

A wily politician he is—a liar he is not. 
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WASHINGTON POST ADVISES TO 
MAKE NO PLANS FOR WAR OR 
FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the hope 
of the country lies in our Government 
retaining the wisdom it has so far shown 
in Vietnam to appraise the many con- 
fiicting counsels offered and to continue 
to press the war there on the basis of 
necessities, waging the war on a scale 
proportionate to the ends sought. 

This requires careful consideration of 
the demands we hear so often for greater 
escalation, or for a halt to our present 
bombing of North Vietnam. Those who 
offer either of these alternatives to our 
present policy of sustained but measured 
pressure have the obligation to present 
a sound, reasonable basis for following 
their advice. As the Washington Post 
said in its lead editorial on Sunday, they 
must offer more than conjecture on what 
will follow in the wake of their proposals 
if they are followed. The Post editorial, 
written in the form of a question, as to 
whether we should give more credence to 
General Giap, the North Vietnamese De- 
fense Minister who has been quoted as 
saying the war will be protracted, or to 
Swaran Singh, the Indian Defense Min- 
ister who told the United Nations he was 
confident a halt to bombing would lead 
to peace, is in itself an answer. Writes 
the Post: 

We will be well advised to make no plans 
for peace and no plans for war on either 
the hopes of Swaran Singh or the warnings 
of General Giap. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post editorial 
of October 8 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHICH DEFENSE MINISTER? 

On the same day that Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap, Defense Minister of North Vietnam, 
was quoted in Hong Kong dispatches as say- 
ing the war would be protracted, Sardar 
Swaran Singh, India’s Defense Minister, told 
the United Nations in New York he was 
confident that a halt in US. bombing 
would lead to peace. 

That presents the government and the 
people of the United States with a choice. 
They can believe either one they wish to 
believe. Since it is Giap and not Singh who 
is in command of the North Vietnamese 
armed forces there is a certain practical con- 
sideration that invests Giap with the higher 
degree of credibility. Sardar Swaran Singh 
tenders a conjecture founded upon un- 
named sources obtained in ed 
places and uttered at times not disclosed. 

If the Swaran Singh forecast suffers the 
debility of anonymous speculation, however, 
the Giap summons to a longer war and ulti- 
mate victory is also a little mortgaged by the 
conventions of diplomatic necessity. What- 
ever the North Vietnamese intend to do, they 
certainly will indicate an intention to fight 
on forever until five minutes before nego- 
tiations. 

So neither defense minister really proffers 
any very dependable basis on which to make 
a forecast or on which to found a policy. 
We will be well advised to make no plans for 
peace and no plans for war on either the 
hopes of Swaran Singh or the warnings of 
General Giap. 

Many would like to respond to the hope- 
ful conjectures of Swaran Singh by suspend- 

- ing the bombing; and others would like to re- 
spond to the bellicosity of Vo Nguyen Giap 
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with increased bombing. There is a longing 
in the country for a change in our predica- 
ment in South Vietnam. It probably would be 
politically rewarding to respond to it with a 
dramatic suspension of the war or a dramatic 
escalation of it. But our course, should not 
be set by every rumor from abroad or every 
clamor from at home. It must be set by the 
necessities of a war that is waged for limited 
ends by limited means. In such a war, the 
impulse to escalate hostilities is bound to 
alternate with the impulse to suspend them. 

The hope of the country lies in the gov- 
ernment having the wisdom to appraise all 
such conflicting counsels by looking beyond 
immediate to ultimate objectives. Those who 
wish to suspend military operations must be 
required to offer something better than mere 
conjecture as to what will happen after the 
suspension of bombing. The failure of such 
a suspension to elicit any satisfactory re- 
sponse from North Vietnam would produce 
a very dangerous situation. It could have 
direct and tragic consequences to combat 
troops in Vietnam. And it could produce in 
this country, after an interval of frustration 
and rising anger a demand for a resumption 
of hostilities at a level of intensity unprec- 
edented in this conflict. 

Those who counsel immediate escalation 
of the war also must be required to offer 
something better than mere conjecture as 
to what will follow the resort to their pro- 
posals for a wider war. 


GOP AGRICULTURAL CRITICISM IS 
NOT MATCHED BY THEIR RECORD 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago, as I listened to my friends on 
the other side of the aisle try to make a 
political case out of our Democratie farm 
policy, I thought of an ancient maxim 
from Alexander Pope: 

Those who act the least, upbraid the most. 


Then my thoughts went back even 
further to the words of the philosopher 
Zexius, who said, some 400 years before 
the birth of Christ: 

Criticism comes easier than craftsmanship. 


I do not intend to criticize today, for I 
have a certain amount of sympathy for 
a party whose most recent Secretary of 
Agriculture was Ezra Taft Benson, and 
whose whole modern experience with 
agriculture has been one of unrelieved 
disaster. 

It is not easy for Republicans to speak 
convincingly on farm matters, and I 
understand this. The record shows that 
farm income has gone down in every Re- 
publican administration—except one— 
in the last half century, and that farm 
income has gone up in every Democratic 
administration, again, except one, in the 
same period. And so I am charitable. 

In 1952, inheriting a national net farm 
income of $14.1 billion a year, the op- 
position party put its “craftmanship” to 
work in this House and in the White 
House. 

Over the next 8 years, under the pa- 
tient bludgeoning of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, farm income sank to a 
postwar low of $11.7 billion, down $214 
billion a year from the high of the 
previous Democratic administration. 

And the pocketbook disaster—were it 
not enough—was accompanied by a crisis 
in public confidence. 

The word “farm” in the fifties seldom 
appeared without the modifier “mess” 
behind it, and it was widely believed that 
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there was no answer at all to what people 
called the farm problem. 

Our biggest worry, back then, was what 
to do with half a billion bushels of grain 
that might rot on the ground—because 
there was no place to store them. This 
was no idle fear. If 1961 production levels 
had continued unchecked, it was certain 
that grain surpluses would soon over- 
flow all the elevators and bins we had. 

Back then, we had 2 billion bushels of 
corn in storage and enough grain sor- 
ghum to last us a year and a half. We 
had wheat coming out of our ears too— 
enough to meet our domestic needs for 
over 2 years, packed into every conceiv- 
able storage space, with another 100 to 
200 million more bushels piling up each 
year. 

All the signs were bright red with dan- 
ger signals. Feed grain prices were de- 
clining each year; the “standing room 
only” signs were hung out on grain bins 
all over the Nation and more grain was 
on its way. Unless legislation could 
provide an answer, feed grain stocks 
would mount another 300 or 400 mil- 
lion bushels within the year. The con- 
sequences for farmers, feeders, the in- 
dustry and rural America in general 
would have been dire. 

But an emergency feed grain bill was 
adopted in early 1961, setting up a 
voluntary program that provided acreage 
reduction and price supports for corn and 
grain sorghum. It authorized payments 
to farmers for diverting feed grain acre- 
age to soil-conserving uses. With some 
modification, this basic, voluntary pro- 
gram still serves us today. 

In swift succession other farm prob- 
lems were attacked. The year 1963 saw 
passage of another feed grain program, 
the Agricultural Act of 1964 was passed 
the next year, and the great, 4-year, 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 won 
passage just 2 years ago. In all, five 
major farm bills were passed during the 
first 6 years of this administration. But, 
sad to report, House Republicans—al- 
most to a man—fought against every one 
them. Out of a total of 1,494 possible 
votes, they voted “yes” only 82 times, 
while voting “no” 1,412 times. 

This is what Mr. Pope meant, Mr. 
President, when he said: 

Those who act least, upbraid most. 


With the impetus of this legislation, 
with the cooperation of farmers in their 
voluntary programs, and with the help of 
two great Presidents and a Secretary of 
Agriculture dedicated to making the pro- 
grams work, progress has been substan- 
tial on all fronts. 

In contrast to the sliding downward 
scale and mandatory, rigid programs of 
the Benson years, the agricultural mar- 
ket is freer of Government contro] now 
than it has been for 30 years, and nearer 
supply-demand balance than it has been 
for half a century. Most of our farm pro- 
grams are now voluntary. 

The surpluses of the fifties are gone. 
As the 1967 harvest season approaches, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
vestment in farm commodities is down 
to $3.59 billion, a reduction of $2.39 bil- 
lion from the previous year, and about 
$5 billion less than the peak investment 
years of 1956 and 1959. And equally im- 
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portant, the surpluses were worked off 
without depressing farm income. Instead, 
prices of commodities in surplus moved 
steadily up as the surpluses were put into 
use. In short, American farmers have had 
6 years of steady progress. The contrast 
between the last 6 years and the 8 that 
preceded them—1953 to early 1961—are 
startling. 
INCOME 

In the 8-year period ending with 1960, 
net farm income dropped $2.4 billion— 
a loss of 17 percent. In the 6 years since 
1960, net farm income rose $4.6 billion— 
a gain of 40 percent. 

In the Benson years, gross farm income 
rose only 3 percent. Since 1960, it has 
risen 31 percent. 

Net income per farm, between 1952 and 
1960, rose by 9 percent; in the 6 years 
since, it rose 70 percent. 

EXPORTS 


Six years ago, U.S. agricultural exports 
had climbed to a then alltime high, $4.8 
billion. Last fiscal year our exports were 
$6.7 billion—up 44 percent—and rose 
above $6.8 billion in 1967, despite in- 
creasingly stiff competition from abroad 
and less tonnage in certain commodities. 

Our dollar sales have grown rapidly, 
from $3.3 billion in 1960 to $5.1 billion 
in 1966—nearly a 60-percent gain. We 
set a new dollar record of $5.4 billion 
this year—more than our total ship- 
ments amounted to in any year prior to 
1963. 

A decade ago, domestic farm policy 
was largely out of tune with exports— 
and our exports showed it. One of the 
important goals since 1960 has been to 
design and administer wheat, feed grain, 
and cotton programs to encourage a 
maximum flow into world trade, for the 
benefit of U.S. producers. 

During the past fiscal year, we ex- 
ported the produce of 1 acre out of 
every 4 harvested, over 60 percent of 
our wheat—the equivalent of 47 percent 
of our cash receipts from the feed 
grains—42 percent of our soybeans and 
bean-equivalent-of-oil, 20 percent of our 
cotton. We now have some 37 percent of 
the world wheat trade—almost half the 
world feed grain trade—and over 90 per- 
cent of the world soybean trade. 

DOMESTIC FOOD PROGRAMS 


The programs enacted during the past 
6 years also enable us to make better use 
of abundance. At least 45 million Ameri- 
cans—12 million more than in 1960—are 
now being helped to better diets, better 
nutrition, better health, through various 
food distribution programs. 

In 1961 the food stamp program was 
launched on a pilot basis in eight areas. 
It is now operating in about 838 commu- 
nities and serving 1.8 million persons. 
This summer the minimum required to 
participate in this program was dras- 
tically reduced to allow more of the very 
poor to use its benefits. 

School lunches are being served to 19 
million children this year compared with 
about 13 million in 1960. The dollar 
amount of food made available to the 
schools increased $22 million over last 
year—from $117 million to $139 million. 
On January 1, under provisions of the 
Child Nutrition Act, about 100,000 un- 
dernourished children started getting 
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good breakfasts, some of them for the 
first time in their lives. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


And many rural communities are en- 
joying something for the first time also: 
pure, safe, central water systems and 
adequate disposal systems, made possible 
through community facilities and loans. 
In 1960 less than $1 million was loaned 
for this purpose; last year, $197 million. 
Since the program got into high gear, in 
1961, more than 1.7 million people have 
benefited with some $438 million in long- 
term loans and grants. 

Other loan programs of direct benefit 
to rural America have increased apace 
under this administration: 

In 1960, only $40 million was loaned 
for rural housing. Last year the total had 
increased tenfold, to $439 million. 

Farm ownership loans increased six- 
fold in over the same period, from $43 
to $260 million. Since January 1, 1961, 
nearly $1.9 billion of short-term operat- 
ing credit has been extended to farm 
families unable to get credit elsewhere, 
$779 million more than was advanced in 
the previous 6% years. 

In all, the Department of Agriculture 
has pumped more than $5.6 billion in 
credit into the rural economy from Janu- 
ary 1961, through the end of the last 
fiscal year. 

This, in short, is the solid record of 
progress in rural America under Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson. 

It is a record of substance, not shadow, 
and all the carping of the critics cannot 
erase it, try as they may. 

But because we are Democrats, and are 
interested in the future, we are not rest- 
ing on our laurels. We know that all the 
problems of rural America are not yet 
solved, and we know there is legitimate 
reason for concern on the part of farmers 
today. 

LATE DEVELOPMENTS 

Since August of 1966, the old problem 
of too much supply, too little demand, has 
once more appeared in some nonpro- 
gram commodities. For the first 6 months 
of 1967, hog slaughter was 16 percent 
higher—at one time 25 percent higher 
over a year earlier—and prices were down 
21 percent. Beef production was up 6 
percent, grain-fattened cattle produc- 
tion up 7 percent, and cattle prices down 
4 to 8 percent. 

Egg production increased 6 percent 
and prices decreased 16 percent. Produc- 
tion of oranges increased 34 percent over 
the same period a year earlier, and a 30- 
percent reduction in prices followed. 

In july, the oversupply tide began to 
ebb. Hog slaughter that month was only 
6 percent above a year earlier. Beef pro- 
duction was only 3 percent greater. As 
marketings move closer to the level of the 
previous year, prices are also moving 
toward last year’s levels. Hog prices in 
July were only 8 percent below a year 
ago, while beef prices were 6 percent 
higher. 

By contrast, however, egg production 
in July was 7 percent higher than a year 
earlier, and prices remained 16 percent 
below prices of the corresponding 
month. 

The Johnson administration is doing 
everything it can to even the peaks and 
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valleys in supply and demand. Section 
32 purchases, for the school lunch and 
other domestic programs, and food-for- 
freedom purchases, are pointed toward 
82 ½ billion this year, 

That is a lot of buying power, and it is 
being used skillfully to strengthen farm 
prices. But under present law and 
marketing practices, there is not much 
more the Government can do. In these 
no-program commodities, the farmer is 
essentially going it alone in the market. 
And some 60 percent of farmers’ cash re- 
ceipts come from the sale of crops and 
livestock not covered by farm programs. 
Here the responsibility for maintaining 
supply-demand balance, and therefore, 
strong prices, rests primarily with the 
farmer himself. 

But much can be done by farmers 
themselves to gain muscle in the market- 
place. 

BARGAINING POWER 

One approach is “farmer bargaining 
power,” a concept that has been in the 
wings a long time but has now moved 
center stage. Perhaps it is an idea whose 
time has come. 

Farmers are increasingly aware that 
they are producing for a system where 
more and more of the bargaining power 
rests with the fewer and larger firms 
making up the marketing sector of the 
industry. 

Bargaining power is now being dis- 
cussed throughout agricultural circles. 
It might take several forms, depending 
upon the wishes of producers. One idea 
is a National Farm Bargaining Board, 
which could at the request of producers 
hold elections and certify bargaining 
agents for farmers to negotiate with buy- 
ers. Or the present system of marketing 
orders might be broadened to include 
new commodities and new concepts. 

This is something that will have to be 
thrashed out among farmers and their 
organizations, for the idea is now in its 
formative stages. But when and if this 
happens, the ideas of farmers them- 
selves will receive sympathetic consid- 
eration from members of the party that 
has pioneered other farm legislation ever 
since the days of the New Deal. 

Certainly we reject one measure being 
sponsored by a member of the other party 
that would, in effect, repeal our present 
programs in the grains—for a starter— 
and quite possible lead to the aboiition 
of programs covering other commodities. 

To learn the result if this does occur, 
we can turn to a recent study by Dr. 
Walter Wilcox, the distinguished econ- 
omist of the Library of Congress, now the 
Department of Agriculture’s Director of 
Agricultural Economics. 

He and his associates, after consulta- 
tions with leading economists at nine 
universities, concluded that rising pro- 
duction, in the absence of adjustment 
and price-support programs, would drive 
prices down rapidly. By 1970, corn would 
fall to around 70 cents a bushel, cotton to 
18 or 20 cents a pound. Soybean prices 
would probably drop to around $1.90 to 
$2 a bushel. Wheat would fall to about 
$1 to $1.10 per bushel. 

Within a year or two, livestock sup- 
plies would also overburden the market 
and prices would fall. Prices would drop 
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most heavily in hogs and poultry, less 
in dairy, with the effect on beef prices 
somewhere in between. 

By 1970, the decline in the price level 
for livestock would be almost 10 percent. 
The overall price level for crops would 
decline more than 20 percent, but farm 
production expenses would continue to 
rise. 

Without programs, net farm income 
might well fall by one-third, some $5 
billion below the 1966 figure of $16.4 bil- 
lion, or back to about 1957 levels. 

In short, farmers would lose all of the 
income gains of a decade, and then some. 
A crippling drop in land values would 
follow. 

Frankly, I do not think the Nation can 
afford this kind of a debacle and, in the 
end, I am sure the Congress will reject 
any program that would lead to it. Yet, 
losing our farm programs is a very real 
possibility. 

Their enemies are well-heeled, tena- 
cious, and clever. They are quick to 
exploit any division within the ranks of 
rural people, and to create rifts where 
none before existed. In the face of this 
massive and well-financed campaign 
against farm programs, unity among 
farmers themselves—who now comprise 
just over 6 percent of the population—is 
needed as never before. 

Understanding is needed, too. Farmers 
face a vastly different marketing situa- 
tion today than in previous decades. 
With surpluses gone, yearly production 
is keyed to needs over the entire market- 
ing year. This means larger supplies are 
available from the current crop than 
when production was being held in check 
to work off surpluses. 

Government stocks no longer provide 
the stabilizing market force they did 
when there was a market shortfall from 
yearly production that had to be made 
from the surplus. 

Now virtually all of the needs in com- 
mercial channels are coming from free 
stocks. 

This new challenge to farmers requires 
more active orderly marketing. It re- 
quires restraint on the part of farmers in 
the quantities of a commodity moving 
into the market at any one time. The 
price-support program helps in the 
holding process. With a reseal program 
for on-the-farm and warehouse storage, 
farmers can hold on to their products 
and make the market work for them, 
rather than against them. Price supports 
and payments strengthen their holding 
power also. Direct and diversion pay- 
ments in many of the basics make it 
possible for them to compete in world 
markets and, at the same time, maintain 
their income. 

With these things going for us, with 
greater bargaining power coming to the 
forefront as a national issue, I am con- 
fident that we can continue the progress 
we have made since 1966. There may 
well be interruptions of the type we have 
suffered since last August, but these can 
be overcome, if we care enough. 

If we persevere, if we continue the 
search for new answers to ever-changing 
conditions, we can have even greater 
progress in the future than in the past. 
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FRAYED ENDS OF PEKING- 
DJAKARTA AXIS SNAPPED 


Mr. McGEE. Mr, President, this week 
the last frayed ends of the former 
Peking-Djakarta axis snapped; and In- 
donesia broke off diplomatic relations 
with the mainland Chinese Government. 
This development is but the latest in a 
long series which indicate that China, in- 
deed, has few friends left in Asia, as an 
editorial from today’s Washington Daily 
News points out, adding that “to know 
China’s rulers, apparently, is to despise 
them.” 

China is left with but two allies in 
Asia—North Vietnam and North Korea. 
The depth of their allegiance to chair- 
man Mao is, in fact, questionable. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Daily News editorial en- 
titled “Moa’s Ex-Friends” be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Oct. 10, 1967 
Mao’s Ex-FRIENDS 

“The Thoughts of Chairman Mao" is, of 
course, the all-time best seller in Commu- 
nist China. But if Mao wants another smash 
hit, we have a title picked for him: “How 
to Lose Friends and Infuriate People.” 

As late as mid-1965, Indonesia under Presi- 
dent Sukarno was cheek-by-jowl pal of Red 
China and the Peking-Jakarta axis looked 
like a formidable fact in Asian affairs, Indo- 
nesia’s communist party was the largest out- 
side the bloc. 

But the Chinese got caught aiding and 
abetting the communist-led Indonesian con- 
spirators who, but for the army, would have 
seized power two years ago. Since then Peking 
incessantly has castigated the new order in 
Jakarta as a “reactionary military dictator- 
ship.” And Red Guards in Peking were sent 
to harass Indonesian diplomats. 

This week the Indonesian government, set 
up and pressured by patriotic students also, 
broke diplomatic relations with Peking. The 
last frayed strand of the Peking-Jakarta axis 
was broken. 

Indonesia thus joins the list of China's 
Asian ex-friends. To know China’s rulers, ap- 
parently, is eventually to despise them. Mao’s 
Asian pals now are North Vietnam and North 
Korea (sort of). That's it. From there it is a 
long jump to Albania. 


PETER KIEWIT RECIPIENT OF 
NCCJ’S BROTHERHOOD AWARD 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last 
week, in Omaha, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews presented 
its annual Brotherhood Award to Peter 
Kiewit, one of Nebraska's and the Na- 
tion’s foremost citizens. 

Mr. Kiewit’s company is a giant in the 
construction industry; he is one of the 
world’s largest builders. But he builds 
more than bridges and dams; he builds 
brotherhood, through a quiet and unob- 
trusive dedication to, and concern for, 
his fellow man. 

The dinner, attended by 1,500 per- 
sons—the largest attendance for a city 
of Omaha’s size in the history of NCCJ 
brotherhood banquets—was the work 
of a 40-member executive committee 
headed by V. J. Skutt of Mutual of Oma- 
ha and Morris E. Jacobs of Bozell & 
Jacobs. They were assisted by a centen- 
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nial dinner committee composed, as was 
the executive committee, of 240 Omaha 
civic, business and professional leaders. 

Dr. Sterling Brown, president of NCCJ, 
presented the award to Mr. Kiewit, and 
the principal address of the evening was 
made by Dr. John Sloan Dickey, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, Mr. Kiewit’s 
alma mater. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
description of Mr. Kiewit’s activities, to- 
gether with his inspiring acceptance re- 
sponse to the Brotherhood Award, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Peter Kiewit has been described as “one of 
the world’s great builders” by Fortune Maga- 
zine. The company he heads is consistently 
among the nation’s largest construction 
firms. 

Mr. Kiewit also is a builder of education, 
racial harmony and Omaha's future. 

He started as a water boy for the company 
founded in 1884 by his father and, working 
on Saturdays and school vacations, advanced 
to timekeeper, carpenter's helper and appren- 
tice bricklayer. By the time he was gradu- 
ated from high school he was a journeyman 
bricklayer. 

After a year at Dartmouth College he re- 
turned to Omaha to go to work for the com- 
pany as a foreman. At one point, he was hos- 
pitalized nine months and was told by his 
doctor his physical condition was such that 
he wouldn't be able to carry a normal work- 
load the rest of his life. He brushed aside 
the warning and returned to work. 

In 1931 he became company president. He 
has expanded Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co. into a 
global operation. Commented the Kansas City 
Star: “Peter Kiewit takes the measure of a 
job and then determines the best and quick- 
est way to do it. He has moved mountains 
and changed the course of rivers.” 

His humanitarian efforts have included 
substantial contributions to Creighton Uni- 
versity, the Clarkson Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, Dartmouth and other schools. 

As co-chairman of a bi-racial committee, 
he was successful in getting major Omaha 
businesses to employ several hundred mem- 
bers of minority groups in positions not pre- 
viously open to them. 

The evening of the day he purchased the 
World Publishing Company he sold aprons at 
the Children’s Hospital Bazaar. 

He is president of the Clarkson Hospital 
board, a trustee of the Eugene C. Eppley 
Foundation, the Omaha Industrial Founda- 
tion, the Joslyn Liberal Arts Society and the 
United Presbyterian Foundation; a director 
of Junior Achievement of Omaha, a regent 
of Hastings College and a governor of the 
Boys Clubs of Omaha. He was named King of 
Ak-Sar-Ben in 1959. 


ACCEPTANCE TALK FOR NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS AWARD 


(By Peter Kiewit) 


I am deeply humbled by this great honor 
you are bestowing upon me this evening. 
Evelyn and I are most grateful—and I’m 
sure Peter, Jr., his wife Barbara, and my 
cousin, Miss Margaret Kiewit, who are here 
this evening, are also appreciative of your 
kindness. 

If I would now say “thank you” and sit 
down, all of you would have something to 
be grateful for. Unfortunately for you, how- 
ever, our distinguished Chairman has in- 
sisted that I say a few words. The “few” came 
through loud and clear—I will try to be as 
brief as my heartfelt emotions will permit me 
to be. 

This award rightfully belongs to others, 
and I accept it on their behalf. It belongs 
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to many of you here tonight, and to many 
who are not here. It belongs to all those 
who have labored long and hard in this great 
and growing city of ours to promote better 
understanding between religious and ethnic 
groups, men and women who are dedicated 
to the principles of brotherhood. 

The first group I should like to mention 
consists of those who have adopted as a part 
of their life’s work the task of bringing closer 
the day when people of all races, colors and 
creeds may live in harmony with equal re- 
spect, equal rights and equal opportunities. 
These people are giving of themselves be- 
cause they are convinced that it is better to 
give than to receive. We find them in the 
churches of all faiths, in the ranks of the 
Salvation Army, in the Red Cross, in the 
Urban League, and many other organizations 
too numerous to mention. To all these people 
we owe a great debt of gratitude. 

The second group I want to mention con- 
sists of the army of volunteer part-time 
workers on whom Omaha largely depends 
to accomplish the objectives of brotherhood 
in its numerous civic undertakings, men and 
women who devote a part of their valuable 
time to help their fellow man. I am thinking 
of business and professional people, house- 
wives, salaried and hourly paid workers. To 
these people we also owe a great debt of 
gratitude. 

The third group I want to mention con- 
sists of those who give financial support, 
including men and women in the first two 
groups and thousands of others. They give 
through the United Community Services, 
through churches, through civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, and in countless other 
‘ways. To these people we also owe a great 
debt of gratitude—for the work of brother- 
hood always has, and always will require 
financial assistance. 

There is a fourth group that is the most 
important of all, in my opinion. This group 
consists of those who have formed deep and 
abiding convictions concerning equal respect, 
equal rights and equal opportunities for all 
men, and who practice these convictions 
without fear or favor in their business, social, 
religious and political activities. These peo- 
ple come from all walks of life, all races, and 
all creeds. They are found among the fortu- 
nate, and the less fortunate. They are found 
in minority and majority groups alike. I 
would like to suggest that each of us ask 
ourselves how close we come to qualifying 
as members of this fourth group. These are 
truly brothers of their fellow man and all 
of them, wherever they may be, share with 
me in this honor. 

In spite of what any of us may have done 
in the past to promote the ideals of brother- 
hood, we can and must do more in the future. 
In particular, I want to stress the importance 
of helping others to help themselves. Al- 
though there will always be those among us 
who need personal assistance and financial 
aid to cover all or most of their needs—the 
crippled, the old, and the orphaned young— 
the great majority of those who are under- 
privileged, for whatever cause, can be helped 
best by giving them encouragement and pro- 
viding them opportunities. 

I have been impressed with the brother- 
hood work of Archie Moore, retired light- 
heavyweight boxing champion, which was 
mentioned in recent newspaper columns 
throughout the country, and the subject of 
an editorial in the “local daily”—I hope you 
will pardon me for this short commercial. 
Archie has organized and is heading an orga- 
nization called ABC, which stands for “Any 
Boy Can”, and is intended to help young 
people of all races, Through this organiza- 
tion he tells the boys how he and other 
‘youngsters in the tough St. Louis neighbor- 
hood in which he grew up, became jazz mu- 
sicians, doctors, lawyers and sports figures, 
because as Archie put it, “We had a goal and 
were willing to work to accomplish it.” He 
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teaches dignity and self-respect which are 
the most important building blocks any 
brother can give a fellow brother, in my 
opinion. 

organization, along with the 
Boys Club, the YMCA, Jewish Community 
Centers, Catholic Youth Organization, and 
other similar organizations are doing an out- 
standing job of providing encouragement, 
motivation, and at the same time, fostering 
its dignity and self-respect. Each of us should 
look for the time to help such organiza- 
tions, and in addition, we should look for 
opportunities to work individually. 

Providing opportunities is more than a 
moral issue—I believe it is an economic ne- 
cessity if we are to continue to raise our 
standard of living and compete in world 
markets. In this day of shortages among 
professional, skilled craftsmen and techni- 
cians, discrimination based on church affilia- 
tion, country of origin, pigmentation of the 
skin, or any other irrelevant, emotional bias 
is an unnecessary waste of human resources. 
It is good business to judge people on the 
basis of personal traits, attributes and abili- 
ties, to place them where their talents can 
be best utilized, and to promote them on the 
basis of their proven ability to handle addi- 
tional responsibilities. Within the foreseeable 
future, if not now, the demand for com- 
petent trained people will exceed the supply, 
and we cannot afford to by-pass anyone who 
shows promise. 

We must recognize the tremendous res- 
ervoir of untapped talent among minority 
groups and among the underprivileged in 
the general population. Many of these peo- 
ple need training in the various skills where 
shortages exist. We must encourage and as- 
sist in the training effort on the job and in 
the classroom. In this connection, I think 
it is extremely important that we put forth 
our best efforts to make sure the training 
provided is properly administered, is ade- 
quate, and is directed towards fields where 
opportunity exists. 

Omaha has been called the Can-Do City 
by our Chamber of Commerce. Omaha, as you 
know, was the home of Father Flanagan, 
founder of Boys Town—a man I was privi- 
leged to know, and one who exemplified the 
Can-Do spirit in the field of human relations. 
The statue at Boys Town carrying the in- 
scription “He Ain’t Heavy, Father—He’s My 
Brother” has become a symbol of brother- 
hood throughout the world, tying Omaha 
closely to the brotherhood concept. As a 
consequence, we have a reputation to live 
up to. 

We can improve the core area—we can at- 
tract more industry to provide additional 
employment—and we can create work op- 
portunities for more of our citizens. But more 
to the point, we can do the grass roots job 
here in Omaha of establishing a social order 
in which the ideals of brotherhood and jus- 
tice shall become the standards of human 
relationship. This, as I am sure most of you 
know, is the objective of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. This objec- 
tive is a challenge worthy of our great city 
and of all its citizens. 

I want to thank each of you for coming 
here tonight, and to say again—I am deeply 
grateful. 


PILOT PROGRAM TO INTEREST PRI- 
VATE SECTOR IN UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, to- 
day business and industry face acute 
shortages of skilled workers while thou- 
sands of untrained men and women lan- 
guish in the ghettos, living the humiliat- 
ing life that welfare has thrust upon 
them. Many of these unemployables want 


desperately to experience the dignity of 
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earning their own way—but, unskilled 
and uneducated, they dare not even hope 
for a job. 

Last week the President announced a 
pilot program to interest the private sec- 
tor in the employment problems of the 
ghettos. Forty million dollars has been 
allocated from existing funds so that 
the Government can assume the extra 
cost of training these unemployables and 
underwrite the added risks of doing bus- 
iness in slum areas. 

As the Baltimore News American 
pointed out in an editorial on October 5: 


The project blends social progress with 
faith in private enterprise. This is an un- 
beatable combination, and merits the sup- 
port of all concerned. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTO THE GHETTOS 

The Johnson administration has an- 
nounced a new and challenging program for 
the relief of unemployment and other social 
ills in the nation’s riot-prone urban slum 
areas. Private industry is to be encouraged 
to invest in rebuilding such areas, with the 
inducement of various types of government 
assistance as insurance against undue risk. 

“To succeed in this venture will take more 
than promises of good intentions,” President 
Johnson said in a memorandum to eight 
federal agencies involved in the project. “It 
will require, on an unprecedented scale, the 
concerted action and involvement of the 
private sector, working closely with the fed- 
eral government.” 

Insisting the program be headed by an in- 
dividual who would command the respect of 
“big business,” President Johnson has chosen 
William E. Zisch, vice chairman of Aerojet- 
General Corporation, as the project's first 
administrator. It will be Mr. Zisch’s task to 
embark on a project designed to take the 
fear of vandalism, theft and rioting out of 
investment and to create instead an atmos- 
phere conducive to greater employment, ex- 
panded construction and job training in 
depressed areas. 

Most importantly, the plan could alleviate 
unemployment, perhaps the core of ghetto 
ferment. With such alleviation could come a 
decline in the number of persons subsisting 
on welfare payments, a form of livelihood 
combining humiliation and loss of morale 
for recipients with crushing burdens for city 
budgets. The face of ghetto areas could be 
transformed from their present garbage- 
strewn hideousness to new vistas of residen- 
tial and commercial structures. 

The project blends social progress with 
faith in private enterprise. This is an un- 
beatable combination, and merits the sup- 
port of all concerned, 


PRIVATE WILMINGTON GROUP 
TO BUILD LOW-RENT HOUSES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, there is 
general agreement that a key problem in 
our cities is the absence of sufficient low- 
rent housing. 

It is also generally agreed that provid- 
ing this housing is a responsibility shared 
by all levels of government and by pri- 
vate groups and citizens as well. 

In Delaware we are fortunate to Lave 
an organization like the Greater Wil- 
mington Development Council, a bipar- 
tisan, not-for-profit public interest group 
which works for the betterment of north- 
ern New Castle County. 
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It is an organization incorporated to 
identify and analyze the physical, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and governmen- 
tal problems of the area; to determine 
the priority for dealing with these prob- 
lems; to develop solutions to these prob- 
lems for the long-range good of the peo- 
ple and the community; and to bring ac- 
tion to bear on the recommended 
solutions. 

This decision by the Greater Wilming- 
ton Development Council to put its re- 
sources behind an effective program to 
meet the demand for moderate income 
housing is an outstanding example of 
private response to a public need. It 
might well serve as a guide for similar 
groups elsewhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a article about the plan, pub- 
lished in the Wilmington Evening Jour- 
nal, and an editorial about it, published 
in the Wilmington Morning News, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening 
Journal] 


MODERATE INCOME Ciass—GWDC To Bund 
AND RENT HOUSING 


Greater Wilmington Development Coun- 
cil today announced plans to create a non- 
profit corporation to construct housing for 
families of moderate income—about $4,000 
to $8,000 a year. 

At the same time, GWDC disclosed a gen- 
eral reorganization of its staff. 

The need for low-rent housing is one of 
the major recommendations made this week 
by the governors committee investigating 
civil unrest. 

GWDC authorized creation of the non- 
profit corporation in August, according to 
Allan C. Rusten, associate executive director. 

He said it has not yet been named, and no 
directors have been selected since the proj- 
ect is still in the preliminary stages. Addi- 
tional developments are expected within a 
couple of weeks, he said. 

In one of the staff shifts, James H. Gil- 
liam will direct staff activities of the housing 


corporation. 

Gilliam since 1965 has served as director 
of GWDC’s neighborhoods and housing 
services. 


GWDC said the new corporation probably 
will use various federal programs providing 
long-term, low-interest loans for nonprofit 
sponsors. The below-market interest rates 
enable construction of housing at lower cost 
2 lower rentals than are normally avail- 

le : 


The corporation will operate in the Greater 
Wilmington area, which GWDC defines as 
that section of New Castle County north of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

Rusten said the corporation will be able 
to build homes or rental housing of all types, 
including apartments, within the income 
limits set by the executive committee reso- 
lution. 

Introduction of GWDC’s resources housing 
field is viewed as a significant boost to the 
community’s efforts to meet what is gen- 
erally recognized as heavy demand for mod- 
erate income housing. 

Under the reorganization, Paul A. Wilhelm 
will continue as executive director of GWDC. 
He has been executive director since 1961. 

Rusten will become associate executive di- 
rector. He will supervise GWDC's activities 
in the social action field, including the 
Neighborhood Improvement Program and 
the education committee. 

Rusten also will handle the administrative 
duties of GWDC and continue to direct its 
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public information and community relations 


rograms. 

Mrs. Wagner D. Jackson will join the staff 
Nov. 1 to assume Gilliam’s duties on the 
neighborhood program—a privately funded, 
three-year experimental project developed 
by GWDC and implemented early last year. 

Mrs. Jackson has a master’s degree in so- 
cial work at Howard University and has been 
a community volunteer in Greater Wilming- 
ton. 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
Oct. 9, 1967] 


GWDC Set To SHOW THE WAY 


Though the Greater Wilmington Develop- 
ment Council’s announcement was short on 
detail, the mere fact that the community or- 
ganization intends to establish a non-profit 
corporation to build moderate income hous- 
ing is good news. 

The revitalization and renewal of life in 
urban America cannot await federal action. 
Private groups like GWDC, which plans to 
take the lead in providing housing in Greater 
Wilmington for families with incomes be- 
tween $4,000 and $8,000 a year, the so-called 
moderate income group, must assure an in- 
creasingly greater share of the load. 

David Rockefeller, president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, told a Senate committee 
last November that private capital on an im- 
mense scale will be needed—an estimated $5 
of private capital for each dollar of public 
funds—if the nation is to improve its cities. 
This need is no less great in Wilmington. One 
sets some idea of the size of the private in- 
vestment that is needed locally, when it is 
realized that $11,351,687 in public money 
has been put into the city’s fledging urban 
renewal program to date. 

The GWDC plan obviously won't come 
close to that. Its value should be comparable 
to that of the pioneer; it will show the way to 
go. Its effect will be even greater, however, 
if the council is able to move quickly. Too 
often in the past, announcements of exciting 
projects have not been followed by exciting 
deeds. Whether justified or not, the general 
feeling in Wilmington today is seeing is be- 
lieving when it comes to renewal. The people 
have had enough plans, architects’ drawings, 
maps and schemes. They’re looking for build- 
ings with people using them and the quicker 
the GWDC can translate its plans into action 
the better. i 

It would also be desirable if a significant 
number of those first housing units were 
built outside the city. Many responsible and 
concerned citizens are cautious about moving 
outside the city limits with low-cost housing 
projects, but this resistence must be broken 
if Wilmington is once again to become one 
community instead of two. The GWDC could 
show the way in this regard, just as it has 
in other areas of development within Greater 
Wilmington. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP AND THE 
COAST GUARD 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the 1967 
America’s Cup challenge is over, and once 
again the cup stays home. We are nat- 
urally proud that the U.S. crew has 
marked up its 20th win since the cup 
races started in 1870. I would like also 
to pay tribute to the valiant Australian 
crew for displaying the high level of 
sportsmanship that one traditionally as- 
sociates with this great sporting event. 

Skipper Jock Sturrock, of the Austra- 
lian entry, Dame Pattie, certainly de- 
serves credit for the valiant effort he and 
his crew made. And as for the American 
crew and skipper, Bus Mosbacher, they 
have apparently been rightly labeled as 
the best yachtsmen in the world. 
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Despite the impressive four-win sweep 
by the U.S. crew, the New York Yacht 
Club, which has been the cup's home for 
the last 117 years, has been contacted by 
possible challengers for a series of chal- 
lenge races in 1970. When a formal chal- 
lenge is extended and accepted, we in 
Rhode Island look forward to hosting the 
races off Newport in the waters of Narra- 
gansett Bay. 

I particularly wish to call attention to 
the activities of the U.S. Coast Guard 
which brilliantly performed a very diffi- 
cult mission at the cup races: to patrol 
the races without a serious mishap 
among the hundreds of spectator craft 
despite heavy fogs and high winds from 
an approaching hurricane. 

The vast armada of spectator craft in- 
cluded thousand-passenger ferries and 
steamers, luxurious yachts, weatherworn 
scows, and tugboats, Boston whalers, 
sailing vessels, and tiny outboard motor- 
boats. They moved at various speeds and 
maneuvered on every conceivable course, 
each trying to get the best view possible 
of the competing yachts. Without an ef- 
ficient patrol squadron to shepherd them 
safely around the perimeter of the course, 
there would undoubtedly have been nu- 
merous collisions and interferences with 
the races. 

To perform the monumental task of 
marking a course for the competing 
yachts, keeping it clear of spectator craft, 
and enforcing special local regulations, 
one of the largest group of Coast Guard 
units ever assembled in peacetime formed 
the America’s Cup Patrol Squadron. The 
service had 33 of its vessels and two of 
its helicopters, assisted by four Navy 
destroyers in the Squadron. 

During the third race a dramatic res- 
cue was carried out before the eyes of 
thousands of on-the-spot eyewitnesses, 
and through the news media, before the 
eyes of the world. A 13-foot catboat wan- 
dered onto the course and tipped over 
directly in the path of the competing 
yachts. Many newsmen erroneously re- 
ported that the small sailboat was blown 
over by the rotors of the Coast Guard 
helicopter coming to warn them to clear 
the course, but investigation proved that 
the boat tipped before the helicopter ap- 
proached close enough to create any 
turbulence. 

At other times during the races, the 
cabin cruiser Block Island, a Navy barge, 
the cabin cruiser Anna Bell and the fish- 
ing boat, North Star, became disabled 
and were towed by Coast Guard vessels. 
The cabin cruiser Tinkerbell almost sank, 
but was pumped out and towed to port. 
The cabin cruiser Evalina became dis- 
abled; but an engineman from the cut- 
ter Hamilton repaired the engine on the 
spot so that occupants did not have to 
miss the race. The excursion steamer, 
Bay Belle, ran aground in heavy fog on 
the way to the fourth race. Several Coast 
Guard vessels rushed to the scene before 
the steamer managed to free herself. 

Capt. Richard E. Hoover, of Derry, 
N.H., was patrol commander, responsible 
for the entire operation of the patrol. His 
squadron included three high endurance 
cutters, one of which was the new 378- 
foot cutter, Hamilton, largest vessel ever 
built for the Coast Guard. The Active 
and Vigilant, new 210-foot vessels with 
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helicopter flight decks, were among the 
four medium endurance cutters. There 
were two 125-foot cutters, four 95-foot 
patrol boats, five 82-foot patrol boats, 16 
40-foot utility boats, and two helicopters. 
Four Navy destroyers were also in the 
squadron—the Charles H. Roan, Zellers, 
Forrest Sherman, and Warrington. 

In order to cover this sports event, 
Lt. M. R. Dumas, public informa- 
tion officer for the squadron, assigned 
spaces on suitable vessels to 250 camera- 
men, photographers, and writers. As a re- 
sult, there was much more extensive na- 
tionwide and worldwide coverage of this 
sports event which has such a significant 
influence on national prestige. 

Mr. President, I consider that our 
Coast Guard has earned a resounding 
“Well done.” 


SOUTH VIETNAM'S ARMED FORCES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, an 
interesting article concerning South 
Vietnam’s armed forces was published in 
many newspapers yesterday. The article, 
written by Peter Arnett, of the Associ- 
ated Press, probably the most experi- 
enced and knowledgeable of the hun- 
dreds of American reporters now in Viet- 
nam, paints a very bleak picture of the 
leadership, spirit, and capacity of the 
Vietnamese forces. It quotes Secretary 
McNamara, as saying in February 1964: 

I don’t believe that we as a nation should 
assume the primary responsibility for the 
war in South Vietnam. 

It is a counterguerrilla war, it is a war 
that can only be won by the Vietnamese 
themselves. Our responsibility is not to sub- 
stitute ourselves for the Vietnamese, but to 
train them to carry on the operations that 
they themselves are capable of. 


Instead of a force eager to win the war 
for “themselves,” Mr. Arnett concludes 
that: 

A reluctance to come to grips with the 
enemy has characterized the Vietnamese 
military effort since the war began in earnest 
im 1961... 

Whatever the reasons, there can be no 
question that the Vietnamese army has failed 
completely in its mission of overpowering the 
Communist guerrilla movement. 


With American casualties totaling 
nearly twice those of the South Viet- 
namese so far this year, there is little 
doubt about whose soldiers are bearing 
the primary burden of fighting this war. 
Mr. Arnett does not give Americans any 
reason to hope that the South Viet- 
namese are taking the steps necessary to 
“assume the primary responsibility” for 
the war—a responsibility which the 
United States voluntarily assumed only 
1 year after Secretary McNamara said 
we must not do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star 
Sept. 17, 1967] 
SOUTH VIETNAM’s ARMY FOUND INCREAS- 
INGLY INEFFECTIVE 
(By Peter Arnett) 

Sarcon.—The dispirited Vietnamese army, 

shot through with inefficiency, often lacks 
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the will of combat and is increasingly 
prone to let the Americans do the fighting. 

Fighting statistics and a detailed survey 
of field operations bear out this observation. 
In much of the country the Vietnamese mili- 
tary effort has steadily tailed off as that of 
the Americans increased. 

The size of the South Vietnamese army 
has doubled since 1962, yet the number killed 
has held constant at about 10,000 a year. In 
the first six months of 1967, the army lost 
5,495 men. The statistics are so constant from 
year to year as to raise questions about their 
validity. 

By contrast, U.S. forces, having lost 2,532 
Killed in the first six months of 1966, lost 
4,909 in the first six months of 1967, when 
the number of Americans engaged had dou- 
bled. 

Nowhere in the country can the South 
Vietnamese military be said to have made 
real gains the enemy. Meanwhile al- 
lied forces, including the Americans, the 
Koreans and the Australians, have wrested 
vast areas from direct Communist control. 

Events have shown clearly that the Viet- 
mamese army must play its role, and play it 
well, if there is to be any hope of lasting suc- 
cess against the Communists. The U.S. Army 
is clearly limited in the depth it can reach 
into the countryside to crush the foe and 
hold ground. 

In no instance, however, have the allies 
been willing to hand over surveillance of any 
of the territory won to Vietnamese units. 
Allied commanders fear the Communists 
would be in charge again within weeks. 

COSTS U.S. LIVES 

An extensive survey of the situation estab- 
lished these points: 

South Vietnamese military ineffectiveness 
costs American lives—in the ambushing of 
convoys on roads supposedly cleared by 
Vietnamese troops, in the mortaring of U.S. 
installations by squads that slip past sleep- 
ing Vietnamese sentries, in sniping by guer- 
rillas who move freely past Vietnamese out- 
posts. 

Most South Vietnamese troops insist on a 
54-day week, taking Saturdays and Sundays 
off, while their allies and the Viet Cong go on 
fighting. 

American battalions seeking to break up 
enemy units operate through the night 
hours. So do the Viet Cong. The South Viet- 
namese quit when the sun goes down, 

Many South Vietmamese operations are 
staged in areas where no guerrillas are known 
to be. Huge troop concentrations are de- 
ployed in areas where small numbers of the 
enemy are hidden. Outnumbered, the Com- 
munists decline to stand and fight. 


their rank. The others have been purged. 
This has sharply impaired morale in the 
command echelons. 

Desertions from the South Vietnamese 
army are running at the rate of 10,000 a 
month and are expected to total more than 
400,000 by the end of the year. This is twice 
as many men as the service lost to battle 
casualties. 

Corruption is common at all levels of the 
army. 

The loss of American lives traceable to 
Vietnamese inaction or incompetence can 
be expected to rise directly in proportion to 
the depth U.S. forces deploy in the country- 
side. American battalions already are operat- 
ing independently in districts and villages. 
This trend is expected to continue. 

ASK COMMAND SHIFT 

Some Americans are demanding that the 
United States be given a command role over 
the Vietnamese army, similar to that held 
over South Korean forces during the Korean 
War. 

Relays of senior officials from Washington, 
visiting Vietnam, are being told, “If we have 
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to see the war through, we will have to as- 
sume command responsibility eventually. 
Why not start now?” 

There has been an affirmative response to 
these views by most of the Washington visi- 
tors, a reliable source reported. But no in- 
dications of pressure on the Vietnamese at 
the top levels of government have come to 
light. 

“No one will pick up the ball and run with 
it,” one frustrated U.S. official exclaimed. 

Part of the high-level reluctance might 
stem from the perennial official viewpoint 
that the Vietnamese armed forces are per- 
forming satisfactorily and up to expecta- 
tions. 

In February 1964, Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara predicted that the 
United States would pull out most of its 
troops the following year. 

“I don’t believe that we as a nation should 
assume the primary responsibility for the 
war in South Vietnam,” McNamara said 
then. 

“It is a counterguerrilla war, it is a war 
that can only be won by the Vietnamese 
themselves, Our responsibility is not to sub- 
stitute ourselves for the Vietnamese, but to 
train them to carry on the operations that 
they themselves are capable of.” 

On Aug. 14 this year, Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland, the U.S. commander in Viet- 
nam, struck out at critics of South Viet- 
namese military effectiveness. 

“I can say categorically that the Viet- 
namese armed forces are making steady 
progress,” Westmoreland told an interviewer. 
“They are far better than they were a year 
ago and this is evident from their discipline, 
their performance on the battlefield and the 
successes they are enjoying against the 
enemy.” 

Last month Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., 
commandant of the Marine Corps, said that 
six visits to Vietnam had convinced him 
that “the South Vietnamese forces are doing 
a first class job” and “are carrying their 
share.” 

CASUALTY LISTS 

Frequent visits to the field with Vietnam- 
ese units, talks with Vietnamese and Ameri- 
can officers and men, and a close examina- 
tion of results of operations give no indica- 
tion that the Vietnamese military has 
changed much since the days when it was 
fighting the Communists alone and getting 
beaten. 


A typical week of the war shows this trend 
all too clearly. 

In this particular week, ending Aug. 5, the 
80 American combat battalions in Vietnam 
suffered 186 dead and 1,064 wounded in op- 
erations that ranged from just south of Sai- 
gon to the demilitarized zone. 

The 100 battalions of Vietnamese regular 
troops operating in these same regions lost 32 
dead and 60 wounded. 

In that same week, U.S. Marines operating 
în the Ist Corps region lost 110 men killed. 

The 30 Vietnamese battalions in the corps 
area lost 6 killed. 

More than 60 percent of Vietnamese killed 
that week were not in the Vietnamese regu- 
lar battalions. These deaths occurred at the 
lowest level of the war among the neglected, 
low-paid regional and popular forces. 

The mission of these forces, who comprise 
nearly one-half of the total Vietnamese 
armed forces, is to defend towns, villages and 
bridges against the Viet Cong. 

They perform this mission from mud, 
brick, or concrete outposts, often cringing in 
fear at an approaching enemy, only occasion- 
ally attempting to fight off an attacking 
force, and usually dying after throwing their 
weapons away and attempting to run, hide 
or surrender. 

Such an outpost was overrun three times 
in this manner on Route major artery 
from Saigon to the Mekong delta, in three 
nights in late July. 
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The statistics indicate that only one-third 
of the Vietnamese killed in the war lose their 
lives in offensive operations against the en- 
emy. This one-third comes from the regular 
Vietnamese units arrayed in 10 infantry divi- 
sions, one armored division, an airborne di- 
vision and 20 ranger battalions. These total 
285,000 men. 

The remaining losses come from the 283,000 
regional and popular forces who live and die 
in their thousands of outposts scattered 
across the face of Vietnam. 


AMERICAN LOSSES 


Nearly all American losses are taken on 
offensive operations. The official kill ratio of 
1 U.S. dead to 10 of the enemy reflects this 
aggressive stance. 

The regular Vietnamese army claims a 
1-3.6 ratio against the enemy and the popu- 
lar forces about 1-1. These ratios are based 
on enemy killed counts that often are 
fanciful. 

Americans battalions stay out in the field 
at night as a matter of course to achieve 
their results. All the battalions of the 2nd 
Brigade, U.S. 25th division, based out of Cu 
Chi, northwest of Saigon, were out 28 nights 
each in July. 

None of the battalions of the nearest regi- 
ment of the Vietnamese 25th division stayed 
out a single night that month. 

One of the best regiments in the Viet- 
namese army, the 33rd of the 21st Division 
in the southern delta, spent only 46 battal- 
ion days in the field in July out of a pos- 
sible 120 battalion days—that is, 30 days for 
each of the regiment’s four battalions. At 
no time did a battalion stay out at night, 
not in the operational area anyway. Night 
duty for a Vietnamese battalion is guarding 
the perimeter of an outpost or a town. 

A reluctance to come to grips with the 
enemy has characterized the Vietnamese mil- 
itary effort since the war began in earnest 
in 1961 with 15,000 armed Viet Cong guer- 
rillas exploding into action, terrorizing vil- 
lagers, blowing bridges and overrunning out- 


posts. 

In the days of President Ngo Dinh Diem, 
field commanders were recalled for suffering 
too many casualties, The practice of operat- 
ing judiciously to keep casualties at an ac- 
ceptable figure may well have continued. 

Whatever the reasons, there can be no 
question that the Vietnamese army has 
failed completely in its mission of over- 
powering the Communist guerrilla move- 
ment, 

Official statistics over the years would have 
one believe otherwise. But there are statis- 
tics and statistics. 

Walls of all the numerous U.S. advisory 
commands are dizzy with green, red and 
yellow lines that spiral ever upward, always 
indicating greater and greater progress with- 
in the Vietnamese army. 

At the headquarters of the 4th Corps Re- 
gion at Can Tho, a smiling American colonel, 
an adyiser to Vietnamese forces, says, “Our 
percentage of major operations (one bat- 
talion or larger) are dropping off this year, 
but the percentage of contact is increasing. 
Better intelligence, you know.“ 

The statistics don't say that in all these 
operations, the enemy was given the field of 
battle each evening because government 
forces in the delta like to get home before 
dark. 

How, then, can progress be measured in a 
place like the Mekong Delta, still mostly in 
the bailiwick of the Vietnamese military? 

One index is the estimated enemy strength, 
80,000 at last count. At least half of them 
are considered tough, skilled fighters. 

The enemy estimate is the same as last 
year, but twice as high as the previous year, 
which was twice as high as the year preced- 
ing that. With the kind of progress being 
made in the delta these days, the Vietnam 
war could last indefinitely. 

Last July, half as many government troops 
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were killed as in July 1966. The number of 
enemy killed halved, also. 

The truth in the delta seems to be that a 
status quo exists, with the Saigon govern- 
ment hanging on to the province and dis- 
trict capitals and the immediate environs and 
with the Viet Cong holding out in their lairs. 

The canals and roads are contested on Oc- 
casion but generally the Viet Cong leave 
them open and collect tribute for their use. 

As has been shown in the rest of Vietnam, 
only the infusion of American troops Is like- 
ly to upset the status quo. This has happened 
in Gia Dinh Province, which surrounds Sai- 
gon, in Long An Province to the south and 
in Hau Nghia Province to the west. 

By relentless operations, day and night, 
American troops have managed to break 
down the enemy battalions into small groups. 
They have them on the run, and search for 
them continuously. 

The Vietnamese army has failed to achieve 
this result anywhere in the country, It does, 
sometimes, have major battles with the 
enemy, killing many and capturing sizable 
caches of weapons. 

And some of the elite Vietnamese marine 
and airborne units compare with American 
battalions. 

But the sustained effort that brings results 
has not been forthcoming from the Viet- 
namese. U.S. authorities now are talking 
about the need for two divisions of U.S. 
troops to help pacify the delta. 


PERFORM SPOTTILY 


The preformance of Vietnamese regular 
battalions has hardly varied over the years. 

The 20 highly trained ranger battalions 
still perform spottily. Only five of them killed 
more than 100 Viet Cong last year, and the 
highest had 256 kills. U.S. officers believe 
that, if properly utilized, a Ranger battalion 
should kill 600 to 900 enemy a year. 

How can the Vietnamese be persuaded to 
utilize their units better? Many Americans 
argue for a joint command, with an Ameri- 
can at the top. 

Short of that, they would like a strong 
voice in the selection of commanding officers. 

An outspoken Vietnamese province chief 
commented, “The one big mistake the United 
States made when it sent combat troops 
into Vietnam was not to demand the right 
to relieve and appoint Vietnamese officers. 
You are paying for it now.” 

“There are plenty of young, aggressive, 
honest officers around,” one U.S. official com- 
mented. “I have a list of them.” 

U.S. military commanders in the field 
resort to various and subtle techniques of 
leverage. 

A senior American in the delta entices his 
three-star general Vietmamese counterpart 
into taking field trips with him, casually dis- 
cussing area problems within his earshot. 

This technique apparently satisfies the 
general’s ego to the degree that he some- 
times comes around to his American adviser 
the next day with a solution. 

An American corps commander presents 
his Vietnamese counterpart with a list of five 
problems, no more no less, each Friday. By 
resubmitting the same problems he hopes 
that eventually he will get something done 
about them. 


LOGISTICS TROUBLES 


Logistics problems in the Vietnamese army 
remain almost insoluble. 

“The army is organized on American lines 
except for the logistics,” one U.S. general ex- 
plained. “Under the crazy French system they 
use, if an armored vehicle has its tires blown 
off in the foothills, the driver has to take 
the tires to Saigon so he can get new ones. 

“There is equipment lying all over this 
country that could be repaired easily if the 
red tape was cut.” 

Vietnamese commanders are military dilet- 
tantes when it comes to running an opera- 
tion. 
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A division commander generally will de- 
ploy and control his battalions himself, un- 
willing to trust them to his chain of com- 
mand. 

If he goes off for lunch or to a political 
conference, the operation will collapse be- 
cause no one else dares give orders. 

There are no long-range patrols made in 
the Vietnamese army, even though these 
patrols have proved most effective in every 
American unit in the country. 

“We could never get any volunteers to go 
out in enemy territory in groups of four or 
five men like the Americans do,” a regimental 
adviser said. 

Political loyalty still dominates in the ap- 
pointment of officers. “There are majors in 
Saigon more powerful than generals in the 
field,” one U.S, adviser commented. Leader- 
ship remains one of the great weaknesses, 


ADMIT CORRUPTION 


There is corruption at all levels. A province 
chief, holding the rank of colonel, com- 
mented, “Of course there is corruption. My 
salary is 17,000 plasters (about $150) each 
month. 

“With that I have to feed, clothe and edu- 
cate my family, support myself and pay for 
your breakfast and all the other breakfasts 
and dinners that I, as province chief, have 
to give. 

“Can I be anything else but corrupt when 
the Americans pay 20,000 piasters salary each 
month to just an interpreter?” 

Vietnamese troops, particularly the low- 
grade regional and popular forces personnel, 
are poorly paid. 

Said a regimental commander, My men 
live like pigs, in shacks, in squalor. They are 
forced to make love under the trees when 
their wives visit them. How can they be 
motivated with so little?” 

A Vietnamese division commander com- 
plained, “American troops have helicopters, 
much artillery, many aircraft. Give us all 
these things and let us try. If we cannot do 
the job, then you can take over.” 

Vietnamese soldiers conduct themselves as 
their armies have for decades in much of the 
country, stealing and looting in the villages. 

A regimental commander remarked, “I will 
not condone my soldiers stealing chickens, 
but I accept it. Our logistics system is so bad, 
what else will they eat?” 

There are elaborate plans afoot for the 
improvement of the Vietnamese military, in- 
cluding the addition of 60,000 new troops, 
most of them militiamen. 

There is talk of breaking down some di- 
visions into mobile groups, similar to those 
used by the French. 


TRAINING PLANS 


Elaborate new training programs are be- 
ing devised, with a four-year curriculum 
instead of a two-year course, at the Military 
Academy in Dalat. 

Next year Vietnam will begin its version 
of a national defense college patterned after 
the U.S. War College. 

American units are beginning to work with 
Vietnamese battalions. But at no time have 
the Vietnamese been prepared to relinquish 
even a fraction of command. And the benefits 
of having Americans near at hand can 
boomerang. 

An adviser with one of the Vietnamese 
ranger battalions working with the US. 
199th Brigade commented, “This integration 
has ruined any chance there was that my 
battalion would ever operate independently. 
Now they depend completely on the U.S. 

“They know what Americans will do for 
them. All I do now is settle disputes between 
them and the Americans.” 

Rach Kien, a district town in Long An 
Province south of Saigon, was pacified by 
successive battalions of American troops who 
operated day and night in the paddy fields 
and the swamps of the district. 

A Vietnamese battalion, from the 25th 
Division, worked with the Americans and, 
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according to senior Americans, “caught fire 
with enthusiasm.” i 

In early August, American commanders 
judged the time was almost ripe for the Viet- 
namese battalion to take over security of 
the area itself. The U.S. unit would move on. 

At the last minute, the Vietnamese divi- 
sion commander pulled his battalion back 
to home base for security guard, with no 
explanations. 

The American battalion was left in Rach 
Kien to continue the tough endless task of 
seeking the guerrillas in the paddy fields and 
in the leach-infested swamps. 


THE REASONS FOR AMERICAN IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN VIETNAM HAVE 
NOT CHANGED—THE PRESIDENT 
AT SAN ANTONIO RESTATES THE 
U.S. POSITION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in a logical 
manner, the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune analyzed President Johnson’s re- 
cent address on Vietnam and called it— 

An effective presentation—the kind of re- 
view needed to keep the public informed and 
mindful of the issues and the nature of the 
task, 


The President, in his San Antonio 
speech, restated the reasons why we are 
there. Those reasons have not changed 
from the days when Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy committed the 
United States to help South Vietnam. 

The President repeated his public offer 
to Hanoi of negotiations anywhere at 
any time. That offer has not changed. 

The President underscored a widely 
shared belief that— 

By seeing this struggle through now in 
Vietnam, we are reducing the chances of a 
larger war. 


He has said that before. And those who 
lived through a former era might recall 
Munich and the Nazis, and China and 
Korea, and the Japanese. 

Aggressors are rarely satisfied with 
just a little “living space.” They must 
have large chunks of the world. 

The Times-Picayune concluded its edi- 
torial by saying: 

The speech probably will not convince Ho 
of anything, but it should help a good many 
unsure Americans to adjust to the fact that 
despite the frustrations of this kind of war, 
there is a job that must be done. 


I ask consent to have printed in the 
Record the editorial entitled “War Rea- 
sons Still the Same,” published in the 
Times-Picayune October 2, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War REASONS STILL THE SAME 

President Johnson’s answer to doubters 
about the Vietnam war is that all the ele- 
ments that induced the United States to en- 
ter the fight are still valid and present, that 
the U.S. goals must be reached regardless of 
the time it takes, and that the armed forces 
will be provided with all that it takes to do 
the job. 

The speech at San Antonio was an effec- 
tive presentation. If there was little of any- 
thing new, it was, nevertheless, the kind of 
review needed to keep the public informed 
and mindful of the issues and the nature of 
the task. New, perhaps, was the strongly con- 
ciliatory note which emphasized that the 
U.S, is not only willing to stop bombing 
and naval bombardment if Hanoi will re- 
frain from taking advantage of it, but that 
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the President is ready to talk peace with Ho 
Chi Minh “tomorrow”. 

Three presidents, Mr. Johnson pointed out, 
have judged the attack on South Vietnam, 
to be outright, unadulterated Communist 
aggression; that the leaders of free South- 
eastern Asia nations, including the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Thailand, Australia and 
New Zealand have pronounced Hanoi's ag- 
gression a threat to the freedom of the whole 
area; that Communist guerrillas or cadres are 
now engaged in Thailand, Laos and Burma. 
For its own protection, and for the independ- 
ence of small nations which ask assistance, 
he said, the United States has committed it- 
self by treaties and the actions of Congress 
to resort to such force as necessary to repel 
attack. 

“T am convinced,” declared Mr. Johnson, 
“that by seeing this struggle through now, in 
Vietnam, that we are reducing the chances of 
a larger war—perhaps a nuclear war.” 

To the “can’t win” complainants in the 
U.S., the President answered that there is 
progress: The military victory almost within 
the adversary’s grasp in 1965, has been de- 
nied; the proportion of the people in South 
Vietnam living under Viet Cong control has 
been reduced to under 20 per cent; the se- 
cure proportion has grown from about 45 
per cent to 65 per cent; in the still contested 
areas “the tide continues to run with us.” 
Due to the skill of American medicine, said 
Mr. Johnson, some 79,000 out of the 85,000 
U.S. wounded have returned, or will return 
shortly, to duty. 

Signs of progress, the President held, in- 
cluded the elected, representative government 
that is about to take over at Saigon. 

Omitted in the address was any discussion 
of the escalated bombing (Haiphong), and 
such things as the attitude of Russia or Red 
China. 

Nothing in the address suggested that the 
war will not be a long one, But the Presi- 
dent did maintain that it was futile for 
Hanoi, in view of the military and political 
progress in the South, and the burden of the 
bombing of the North, to enter into a con- 
test of endurance. It has been the costly 
habit of totalitarians, he averred, to think 
they could outstay free countries but they 
have been wrong. 

The speech probably will not convince Ho 
of anything, but it should help a good many 
unsure Americans to adjust to the fact that 
despite the frustrations of this kind of war, 
there is a job that must be done. 


9 PRIVACY: A “SWORD 


F DAMOCLES” 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
a recent report of the Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace makes 
the recommendation that computers and 
privacy, and electronic invasions of pri- 
vacy, are future problems which must be 
considered by the United Nations. 

The Commission urges that it is ex- 
tremely important to consider the ad- 
visability of any national data center. 
If such a data center is, in fact, estab- 
lished, the Commission suggests that it 
be provided with “sufficient safeguards 
with respect to the maximum accuracy 
of the data, their confidentiality, access 
to them, and the permissibility of their 
use in situations involving an invasion of 
individual privacy.” 

Presently, the Commission reports: 

The multiplicity of agencies and proce- 
dures and the resulting redtape protect the 
individual against undue invasion of his 
privacy by making it more difficult for vari- 
ous Government officials to know enough to 
cause real trouble. 
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But, says the Commission, if the in- 
formation is gathered together into a 
Federal data bank, “a ‘sword of Dam- 
ocles’ is going to hang all the time over 
the head of everybody.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the relevant por- 
tions of the 18th Report of the Commis- 
sion To Study the Organization of Peace, 
and also an editorial published in the 
Kansas City Star of September 11, 1967, 
which discusses these same problems. 

There being no objection, the report 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


(The 18th report by the Commission To Study 
the Organization of Peace) 


(Excerpts from report, pp. 41-43) 
2. COMPUTERS AND PRIVACY 


There is another immediate problem raised 
by the machine age. Recent hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress have 
given us a glimpse into the relationship be- 
tween computers and the privacy of the 
individual. The subcommittee considered 
proposals for a National Data Center into 
which would be poured all the information 
about each person in the United States which 
has been collected in the past by various 
Federal and state agencies. Subcenters would 
also be established though which qualified 
persons would obtain access to the informa- 
tion thus collected. It is quite obvious that a 
large amount of the data thus collected 
would not consist of hard facts but would 
include a lot of unverified and unverifiable 
information obtained through interviews, 
conversations, electronic eavesdropping, or 
paid or voluntary informers. There is also 
the grave danger that unauthorized persons 
might gain access to this information for 
personal use, including the possibility of 
blackmail. But even authorized use by the 
government itself of this mass of data raises 
the specter of a government which knows all 
or which, having found that it does not 
know enough, devises further methods of 
obtaining the portion of the data which is 
still missing. One of the important features 
of a democratic government is the doctrine 
of the separation of powers which makes it 
difficult for any branch of the government 
to jeopardize the fundamental rights of the 
individuals. Certainly, at present, the multi- 
plicity of agencies and procedures and the 
resulting red tape protect the individual 
against undue invasion of his privacy by 
making it more difficult for various govern- 
ment officials to know enough to cause real 
trouble. But if all the available data are 
integrated and stored in a computer in a 
way permitting instantaneous access to the 
record of each person, a sword of Damocles 
is going to hang all the time over the head 
of everybody. Even the best of us have done 
something which can be easily blown up out 
of proportion, or have offended somebody 
who would be glad to deposit a little mis- 
information in our file. 

In addition, there is always the possibility 
of misfiling, of mistaken identities, or pure 
spite and vindictiveness of casual acquaint- 
ances with warped personalities. On the other 
hand, it seems quite impossible to envisage 
@ process which would purify the data in the 
computer through properly protected legal 
proceedings. Considering the effort required 
to check the incomplete data which are now 
available to various agencies, when they have 
to decide on the employment of persons in 
positions which are sensitive from the point 
of view of national security, one can easily 
see that there are not enough investigators, 
funds, and, in case of dispute, judges to deal 
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even with one hundredth of the problem. 
It is, therefore, doubly important to consider 
the advisability of the whole scheme and, in 
case of its execution, to provide sufficient 
safeguards w'th respect to the maximum 
accuracy of the data, their confidentiality, 
access to them, and the permissibility of 
their use in situations involving an invasion 
of individual privacy. 


3. ELECTRONIC INVASIONS OF PRIVACY 


Another technological development which 
has already started to cause justified appre- 
hensions is the development of electronic 
devices which can spy on all conversations 
whether conducted through telephone or in 
one’s home or Office. Future adaptation to 
similar spying tasks of microtelevision 
cameras which would be able to see every- 
thing happening withina private room, 
would create even a more intolerable invasion 
of privacy. The matter is already of great 
concern in many countries, especially because 
of its application in business espionage, and 
safeguards are needed against both govern- 
mental and private use of these devices. 
[From the Kansas City Star, Sept. 11, 1967] 
COMPUTERIZED LIFE: BUT WHO SHALL GOVERN 

THE GOVERNORS? 


The warning has come from an impressive 
source. A long-established American com- 
mission has called upon the United Nations 
as a matter of urgency, to study the implica- 
tions of the computer and similar scientific- 
technological developments as they affect the 
basic rights of the individual. 

In substance, the issue posed by the 74 
commission members who signed this year's 
annual report boils down to whether such 
mechanisms and procedures shall be the serv- 
ants of humanity—or its master. Those who 
concurred in the report—and they include 
some of our country’s leading citizens—are 
not at all sure of the ultimate result. But 
they appear agreed on one point: Unless we, 
the people, carefully protect our rights, cer- 
tain recent lines of “progress” could spell 
@ collective disaster. 

“There is,” the report declares, “a cumula- 
tiye danger involved in the merry march of 
technology and science without adequate 
consideration of the social effects of their 

: findings . . New arrangements will have to 
be devised to control the precious few who 
know how to run the machines and on whose 
wisdom and impartiality the fate of mankind 
may depend.” 

For instance, the commissioners view with 
deep concern the potentially massive inva- 
sion of privacy and freedom of choice that 
might flow from comprehensive data process- 
ing, plus investigatory techniques, at the 
government level, already being enthusiasti- 
cally proposed. Not only would the individual 
thus be (or believe himself to be) under sur- 
veillance at every turn. The whole system 
could invite attempts, on the part of neces- 
sarily fallible programers, to plan our per- 
sonal lives in the minutest detail and even 
make our public decisions for us, as well. 

‘The report expresses a similar apprehen- 
sion, should various opportunities inherent 
im new genetic discoveries be employed so 
as to reshape the human race to conform 
with values which happen to be held by a 
handful of scientists. “A dangerous combi- 
nation of government officials and experts 
might thus start prescribing, in the name 
of the greatest good for all, who can marry 
whom and for how long, who cannot have 
any children and who should have the maxi- 
mum possible,” 

An ignorant nightmare? Look at the list of 
signers—Frank P. Graham, Clark M. Eichel- 
berger, Walter Reuther, Norman Cousins, 
Luther Evens. ... A reactionary demand to 
“turn the clock back“? By no means. Only 
a vivid reminder that essentially the same 
considerations apply here that have led in- 
telligent men and women through the ages 
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to reject tyranny dressed up as more efficient 
rule by a superior elite. Modern methods of 
mass repression allowed Adolf Hitler to en- 
slave a nation and drive it to near-destruc- 
tion. All the commission’s report says, in 
effect, is that we must take care not to per- 
mit the abuse of automation and scientific 
knowledge to drive us into a comparable— 
and perhaps still more insidious—dilemma. 

Power, whether political or technological, 
corrupts. And the more absolute the power, 
the more absolutely it corrupts. 


RURAL-TO-URBAN SHIFT IN 
POPULATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, again 
this morning, an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post calls attention to the need 
in America to slow down the rural-to- 
urban shift of our population. The edi- 
torial mentions several efforts now being 
made in Congress and elsewhere to focus 
attention on this problem. 

As a joint sponsor with the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON] of the Rural Job Development 
Act of 1967, now pending in the Com- 
mittee on Finance, I am pleased to see 
this additional call for national discus- 
sion of this serious national problem. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RURAL AND URBAN POVERTY 


More and more voices are being raised in 
suport of an idea to which Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman again reverted last Fri- 
day when he declared that urban prob- 
lems need to be attacked in rural areas. 
The folly of making urban poor out of the 
rural poor is being more widely recognized. 
Instead of accepting the notion that rural 
emigration is inevitable—or even admira- 
ble—the idea is arising that megalopolis may 
not be the answer to all our social and eco- 
nomic and political problems. 

The Office of Regional Resources and De- 
velopment at Ithaca, N.Y., has been putting 
forward for consideration a proposal that 
larger metropolitan centers be decentralized. 
The Director, Oliver C. Winston, has pointed 
out that many of the larger cities are reach- 
ing a point at which it is “almost impos- 
sible to deal wtih human problems on a 
human scale.” This office has urged the 
study of ways to develop the potential of 
the country’s 300 cities with 50,000 to 500,- 
000 residents. And it has urged that we ex- 
plore what might be done with 5000 towns 
of betwen 2500 and 50,000 people. Emigra- 
tion off the farms has to be accepted as a 
technological inevitability, but emigration 
from rural to urban areas should not be ac- 
cepted as unavoidable. 

Senator Proxmire and Senator Mundt have 
introduced a resolution directing the Joint 
Economic Committee to study the question 
of population movements. Senator Mon- 
roney proposed an amendment to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, providing funds for 
a study of ways to “assure a more effective 
use of human and natural resources of rural 
America.” The Republican Coordinating 
Committee recently produced a task force 
paper on “revitalizing our rural areas.” 

Practical measures to disperse some in- 
dustries once heavily concentrated in urban 
areas are also under way. The in- 
dustry and the meat packing industry lead 
in decentralizing their production. Much 
American industry, no longer dependent 
on heavy raw material, locally generated 
power, access to pools of traditional crafts 
or availability of local markets, is beginning 
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to explore relocation to areas where em- 
ployes can live better lives for less money. 

The Secretary of Agriculture gave one 
rough illustration of alternative costs when 
he suggested that it would be better to sub- 
sidize a rural family at the rate of $1000 
& year for 20 years than it would be to 
build an urban dwelling for them at a cost 
of $20,000. This homely figure helps to point 
the financial case for checking the flood of 
poverty that is inundating urban centers. 
The larger case of course, is to be made in 
all the other advantages of a good life that 
could be provided in a rural setting and 
that no amount of expenditure can provide 
in some urban slum settings. 

This is a hopeful trend of thought. The 
inescapable logic behind it ought to enlist 
the support of more thoughtful and refiec- 
tive people, 


LETTER FROM 1ST LT. THOMAS F. 
REGAN, FALLS CHURCH, VA., BE- 
FORE HIS DEATH IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Sunday’s 
Washington Post carried a moving letter 
written by a young Marine officer, 1st Lt. 
Thomas F. Regan, of Falls Church, Va., 
who died on September 18 in the swollen 
waters of the Camlo River in Vietnam. 
This young lieutenant wrote his parents: 

I am in the right place at the right time. 
If anyone asks you about why I am here or 
tries to tell you that I just happened to be 
in the wrong place at the wrong time and 
it’s all very unfortunate, show them this 
letter. 


Mr. President, Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Regan have done just that. They have 
shown their son’s letter to all Americans 
who care, and I think we in the Senate 
should pay heed. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Lieutenant Regan’s letter, as 
it appeared in the Washington Post on 
October 8, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“I AM IN THE RIGHT PLACE AT THE RIGHT 
Tre” 


(Nore.—The accompanying letter was writ- 
ten by ist Lt. Thomas F. Regan, 23, of 3812 
Foxwood Nook, Falls Church, about a month 
after he arrived in Vietnam last May. On 
Sept. 18 he was drowned when he and seven 
other Marines were caught in the swollen 
Camlo River. He died trying to help the oth- 
ers, according to a letter from his command- 
ing officer to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
M. Regan. 

(Lt. Regan was a graduate of the Marine 
Platoon Leader Training Program at Quan- 
tico and served as a forward artillery ob- 
server. He also was a sociology graduate of 
Wheeling (W. Va.) College in June, 1966, and 
had worked for several summers with re- 
tarded children. 

(His brother Michael, 26, served ten months 
in Vietnam as an Army first lieutenant. He 
also leaves a 19-year-old sister, Mary. His 
father is a lawyer in the General Counsel's 
Office of the General Services Administra- 
tion.) 

Dear FAMILY: Another short letter to let 
you know that everything is O.K. with me. 

In a couple of days we are going out in a 
company-size operation where we have been 
before. We made no contact in this particu- 
lar area before but hope to have better luck 
this time. Even if we don’t find anything, 
We are still making it difficult for the NVAs 
to mass together, and this is one of the main 
reasons why they aren’t making any great 
military progress (or any other, for that 
matter). 

In one section of The Post that you sent 
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me, there was an article which said that this 
war may be unwinnable. This is true of any 
war if you let it be. I am not too sure of the 
feelings of the people in the States, but there 
is no doubt in my mind—and I think the 
same applies to Ho Chi Minh—that we are 
winnin 


Our i e is slow but positive. The en- 
emy’s is sliding and negative. To be more 
specific, we are beating them clearly mili- 
tarily and, most important, we are winning 
the people. The NVAs are losing this most 
important part of the war. Proof of this is 
their resort to violence and terror to control 
the people. This can do nothing but alienate 
the people. 

In this part of the war, our progress is very 
slow because we just don’t have the troops 
to protect all the people and chase after the 
NVA. But gradually we are winning this 
because we can give the people a better way 
of life—one free of the fear of having the 
village leaders killed, the males impressed 
into servitude and an unfair amount of their 
rice taken away. 

This “resolution” is not a popular one 
with the South Vietnamese. Many have been 
forced into it. Don't be fooled for a minute 
by those who say we are interfering with the 
Vietnamese people’s right to self-determina- 
tion. We are interfering with a minority’s op- 
tion to do this, but that same minority is 
interfering with the majority's right not to 
choose a life offered by Ho. 

The only thing I am really worried about 
is the fact that some people are becoming 
annoyed at our slow progress and that Amer- 
ican support for this effort may dwindle as 
time goes on. I think that this is Ho Chi 
Minh’s big hope. Is our country suddenly 
going to find the price too high to pay for 
the ideal that we pledged to support before 
it started actually affecting us? 

If anyone ever asks you why Americans 
should fight over here when it’s not really 
affecting America, tell them that our coun- 
try pledged its support to the cause of a free 
South Vietnamese people. This was given the 
approval of Congress, the representatives of 
the people. If the people didn’t want this to 
happen, they could have said so then. It's 
easier to say “Why let Americans die over 
there now?” than it was to say then, No, 
we won't pledge American support for the 
Vietnamese people because it may cost us 
too much.” 

I don’t mind honest protest by individuals 
with unselfish motives, but the selfishness 
expressed in a lot of newspapers and maga- 
zines by “respectable” people bothers me. It 
can poison the minds of others. 

I know that there is nothing black or white 
that can really be said about this, but we 
should keep in mind that this is supposed to 
be for the Vietnamese people. My reason for 
being here is not to protect America from 
some future war because the rest of the 
world has fallen to communism, I have no 
great fear of this. My reason for being here 
is so the Vietnamese people can live with 
freedom—the kind we have in America. 

If anything should happen to me, I want 
you to know that I am over here voluntarily. 
I want to be here and I know exactly why 
I want to be here. I feel that it would not 
be a waste or tragedy if anything happened 
to me. 

I think that this cause is as worthy as any 
that we have fought for. We knew that Hitler 
was wrong and was butchering the Jews but 
we didn’t enter World War Il—until it 
threatened us. Over here, we have not that 
much to gain for ourselves but we can do 
so much for the Vietnamese. 

I don’t particularly enjoy my work here, 
but neither does the guy who collects trash 
in the morning. Both jobs are necessary and 
the trashman can take pride in his job as I 
do in mine. 

I guess I got a little carried away in telling 
you why I am here and my views about this. 
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I didn't want there to be any doubt in your 
mind. 

I know that from reading the papers and 
listening to the radio and watching TV, you 
can get very confused about this war be- 
cause sO many different things are said and 
because a lot of it doesn’t seem to tie in to- 
gether. I don’t expect this letter to help any 
of you to understand all the different things 
said about this war but I hope it gives you as 
clear a picture as possible of why I am here. 

If anyone asks you about why I am here 
or tries to tell you that I just happened to 
be in the wrong place at the wrong time and 
it’s all very unfortunate, show them this let- 
ter and tell them that I think I am in the 
right place at the right time and want to 
be here. 

Well, so long for now, and pray that I do 
my best. 

Love, 
Tom. 


A NEW INSTRUMENT FOR 
PEACEFUL COOPERATION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 10 
years after the world entered the age of 
space, President Lyndon Johnson has 
placed his signature on a treaty which 
guarantees that 84 nations will work to- 
gether for the peaceful development of 
space. 

Today is a historic day for all those 
who have worked arduously on this fine 
document. 

But no person could have been more 
proud than the President himself. 

More than any other American, Lyn- 
don Johnson moved his country forward 
steadily and wisely into the age of peace- 
ful space exploration. 

Nine years ago, President Johnson 
said: 

Until now our strivings toward peace have 
been heavily burdened by legacies of distrust 
and fear and ignorance and injury. Those 
legacies do not exist in space. They will not 
appear there unless we send them on ahead. 


Today, the President demonstrated 
that the United States does not intend 
space to be a theater of war or conflict; 
rather, it will be an arena of trust and 
cooperation and joint scientific adven- 
ture. 

The President has followed the jour- 
ney of the Outer Space Treaty from its 
first days as a hopeful idea to its present 
status as a signed and accepted treaty 
covering almost three-quarters of the 
nations of the civilized world. 

A month after the dramatic orbiting 
of the first Russian sputnik, the then 
Senator Johnson, as chairman of the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, took 
the initiative and led the first congres- 
sional hearings on the status of the U.S. 
satellite program which resulted in a 
new comprehensive space research effort. 

Later, as Vice President Johnson, and 
chairman of the Space Council, he was 
responsible for fostering our lunar ex- 
ploration program and perfecting a com- 
munications satellite. 

A decade ago, the United States was 
not a leader in space exploration. Today, 
it is. 

A decade ago, there was no treaty 
binding nations together for the peaceful 
exploration of space. Today, there is. 

The facts clearly dictate that much 
of the credit for America’s role in space, 
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and much of the credit for this treaty 
must go to the President himself. 

I commend the President and the Sen- 
ate for fashioning this new instrument 
of peace. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, an edito- 
rial published recently in the Louisville 
Times opens with the observation that: 


Opposition to the gun-control bill now 
before Congress is more noise than numbers. 


The editorial goes on to point out that 
according to a nationwide survey con- 
ducted by the Louis Harris organiza- 
tion, 66 percent of the American people 
now favor strict gun- control legislation. 
Indeed, a large majority of Americans 
would go far beyond the present admin- 
istration proposal and favor registra- 
tion of firearms and gun permits. 

In spite of this overwhelming popular 
support, however, until recently there 
has been precious little activity in Con- 
gress on this vital question. Not until 
President Johnson made his forceful ad- 
dress to the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police in Kansas City and 
followed it up with personal appeals to 
the Vice President and the Speaker of 
the House did Congress begin to move. 

Now, however, the climate has 
changed. Activity on gun control legis- 
lation, fanned by the editorial pages of 
our great newspapers across the coun- 
try, is finally gaining momentum. 

I regretfully agree with the editors of 
the Louisville Times that “the opposi- 
tion’s campaign of misrepresentation so 
far has enjoyed more success than it 
deserves.” It is time Congress looked 
behind the “noisy” few who oppose effec- 
tive gun controls to the million of Amer- 
icans who want, and desperately need, 
the protection this legislation would 
afford. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Louisville Times editorial, 
entitled “Gun Registration Finds Sup- 
port,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GUN REGISTRATION FINDS SUPPORT 

Opposition to the gun-control bill now 
before Congress is more noise than numbers. 
This is borne out by polls showing public 
sentiment heavily weighted in favor of effec- 
tive restrictions on firearms sales. Even 
among gun-owning white Americans this 
sentiment prevails by a two-to-one margin, 
according to a survey just announced by the 
Louis Harris organization. 

This is a sizable segment of the population, 
representing 54 per cent of the nation’s 
homes. The poll did not cover nonwhites, nor 
did it seek out the attitude of anyone not 
now in possession of a gun of some sort. 

Among the gun-owning whites, the poll- 
sters found “a decisive 66 per cent. . favor 
a law that would require all persons to 
register all gun purchases no matter where 
they buy them.” This actually is more than 
is required in the pending bill, which is 
aimed primarily at curbing the existing loose 
traffic in mail-order gun sales. 

These findings are a clear indication that 
an overwhelming majority of Americans are 
not being fooled by the campaign of mis- 
representation being waged by a highly vocal 
lobby of opponents. The latter have tried to 
plant the impression that the proposed leg- 
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islation would hamper sportsmen and others 
having a legitimate use for firearms. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

As President Johnson pointed out in a 
message to Congress in February: “This leg- 
islation will not curtail ownership of firearms 
for sport or self-protection. But it will place 
a valuable restraint on random trade of 
handguns—the use of which has more and 
more characterized burglaries and other 
crimes.” In short, it “will help to keep lethal 
weapons out of the wrong hands.” 

The section of the bill that would pro- 

hibit interstate mail-order sales of handguns 
and military weapons to individuals specifi- 
cally exempts rifles and shotguns “of a type 
and quality generally recognized as particu- 
larly suitable for lawful sporting purposes.” 
These and handguns as well would still be 
available in over-the-counter sales to all 
legitimate purchasers, provided they met age 
and residency requirements. The age limits 
would be 21 for handguns, 18 for rifles and 
shotguns. 
Even so, the opposition's campaign of mis- 
representation so far has enjoyed more suc- 
cess than it deserves. If the lobby hasn't 
impressed many plain citizens with its false 
propaganda, it nevertheless has been able 
to influence enough key congressmen in the 
past to keep the firearms bill bottled up in 
committees for three years. It is high time 
these elected public servants caught up with 
the thinking of their constituents. 


VIEWS OF REV. DR. EDWARD L. R. 
ELSON ON VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, minister 
of the National Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, D.C., recently had the hon- 
or of being one of three clergymen who 
served as representatives of the Ameri- 
can people in observing the national elec- 
tions held in South Vietnam. 

Dr. Elson is not without considera- 
ble background in Vietnam. At one time, 
five members of his family were serving 
in Saigon. His daughter, Beverly, is there 
now as a teacher of English in the Bud- 
dhist University. He has had for years a 
wide interest, an absorbing interest, in 
the problems of Asia as they are brought 
into focus today in Vietnam. Dr. Elson 
also is a distinguished clergyman, a man 
of strong faith, great courage, and a 
sensitive conscience. Last May, the gen- 
eral assembly of his church named him 
to its committee on social education and 
action, which was charged with prepar- 
ing the “Declaration of Conscience.” 

After returning from Vietnam as an 
election observer, Reverend Dr. Elson 
summed up his impressions and his be- 
liefs for his congregation in a remarka- 
ble sermon in which he alluded, among 
many other aspects of today’s Vietnam 
debates, to the demands for both with- 
drawal and escalation. 


Withdrawal 


He said 


would be an irresponsible and immoral pro- 
cedure for this Nation on whom so many 
other nations depend for world order and 
stability. 


To escalate to the ultimate in order to force 
surrender by our adversary— 

He added— 
is to be spurned on many grounds—material 
and moral. 


Reverend Dr. Elson’s view is this: 
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To continue to sustain the desires of the 
South Vietmamese people in the develop- 
ment of a democratic order, to prevent the 
conquest of the people and the forceful 
imposition of an order uncongenial to democ- 
racy and fraught with calculated terror, to 
give time for the rehabilitation and re-tool- 
ing of the ARVN, and to do it with force 
in restraint and in proportion to the politi- 
cal objectives desired—and to do this with 
perseverance, patience and bravery is the 
least perilous and seems to give most promise 
of a reasonable settlement conducive to a 
stabilized order in the Pacific. 


In short, Mr. President, Dr. Elson is 
saying that the job which the United 
States has undertaken in Vietnam is to 
win time—to win time for the Viet- 
namese people and the people of all Asia 
to achieve a degree of stability so promis- 
ing for the future of peace in that quar- 
ter of our earth and thus conducive to 
the growth of peace everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the sermon delivered to the 
congregation of the National Presby- 
terian Church by the Reverend Dr. Ed- 
ward L, R. Elson on Sunday, September 
10, 1967, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM IN TRANSITION—AN INTERPRETATION 
FOR THE CHURCH 
(By the Rev. Dr. Edward L. R, Elson, the 
National Presbyterian Church) 


“Then I came to them of the captivity at 
Teläbib, that dwelt by the river of Chebar, 
and I sat where they sat, and remained there 
astonished among them seven days.” 

— EZEKIEL 3:15. 


Nearly everybody in this congregation 
knows that members of my family over a 
substantial period of time have lived and 
served in various capacities in Vietnam. A 
son-in-law in the Foreign Service has been 
& member of our diplomatic mission to Sai- 
gon and since his return to the United States 
has been at work on the Vietnamese Desk at 
the State Department. Few families, I sup- 
pose, have had five representatives in Saigon 
at the same time, few have been through the 
experience of welcoming two children and 
two grandchildren back home on a Saturday 
night early in February, 1965, as evacuees 
from imperiled Vietnam. Fewer still lay claim 
to a grandson born in Saigon. And I suppose 
there are not many Washington families with 
a daughter leaving this week for her third 
period of service in Saigon, as Beverly will 
be doing when she departs on the 15th of 
this month for another year under a Ful- 
bright appointment as a teacher of English 
in the Buddhist University in Saigon. You 
readily understand, therefore, why this fam- 
ily and this minister have been absorbed for 
many years in the problems of the Pacific 
and American relations as they are brought 
to focus in Vietnam. 

Many of you will remember that at the 
General Assembly of our Church in Portland, 
Oregon, last May I was appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Social Education and Action which 
was responsible for preparing the “Declara- 
tion of Conscience.” 

Later, when the General Assembly ad- 
journed and the Moderator was authorized 
to appoint a special committee of five persons 
who would prepare study materials and a 
study guide for the whole church, I was 
named to that committee. This fall the re- 
sults of our work will be published and made 
available to the millions of Presbyterians 
throughout the world, as this particular 
Christian communion seeks a better under- 
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standing and Christian response to this cru- 
cial problem of our age. 

Late in August when the President of the 
United States asked if I would accept ap- 
pointment as one of three American clergy- 
men on a team of 22 representatives of Amer- 
ican life invited by the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment to observe the Vietnamese September 
elections, I responded without hesitation in 
the discharge of what I deemed to be a reli- 
gious and patriotic duty. Our party of 22 
Americans of both political parties from var- 
ious locations representing diverse views was 
among 124 official observers from 24 nations. 
In addition to these observers sent by these 
nations for this specific purpose, there were 
the resident members of diplomatic missions 
from many nations of the world and 600 or 
700 newsmen and women roaming every nook 
and corner of Vietnam during the days before 
the election, on Election Day itself, and on 
the days which followed. 

Our delegation traveled in one of the Pres- 
ident’s planes. Among us were three Sena- 
tors, three Governors, two Mayors, the Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the President of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the President 
of Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, 
three publishers, the Commander-elect of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the former Com- 
mander of the American Legion, the Vice 
President of the AFL-CIO, Mr. Whitney 
Young, President of the Urban League, two 
Professors of Political Science, with Mr. Rich- 
ard Scammon of the Governmental Affairs 
Institute. Rabbi Jacob T. Rudin, President of 
the Synagogue Council of America, and the 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of 
San Antonio, were the remaining two Amer- 
ican clergymen. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Mr. William H. Marsh, Mr. Peter S. 
Tarnoff and Mr. Richard W. Teare of the 
State Department accompanied the team, and 
Mr. William Stinson of the White House staff 
expedited the mission. 

There was intense briefing by Ambassador 
Lodge and other experts in the short time we 
were assembled before our departure. En- 
route we had available volumes of material 
to absorb and conference sessions with our 
efficient Foreign Service officers. On arrival 
we were received by Ambassador Bunker and 
General Westmoreland and their staffs, after 
which more intensive briefings were inter- 
spersed with several social events. Each ob- 
server was provided with a personal auto- 
mobile, security attendants, and all the nec- 
essary airplane and helicopter services which 
enabled us to come and go to any part of 
the nation where such travel could be ac- 
complished at this particular time. Members 
of the party fanned out in different direc- 
tions. Sometimes we went in small groups, 
sometimes alone, and we were free to accept 
or modify suggested schedules. By the time 
we were ready to visit various sections of the 
country we had a fair understanding of the 
new Constitution, the basic structure of the 
Government and its operation, an abbrevi- 
ated history of the nation, and a rather pre- 
cise understanding of the voting procedures. 
We visited in cities, provinces and hamlets. 
We met and talked with the leaders of the 
Vietnamese Government and with people at 
every level of life and in many vocations and 
callings, from the most highly educated and 
professionally competent to the humblest vil- 
lage laborer or farmer, On Election Day I was 
in the city of Hue some 530 miles north of 
Saigon and a few miles south of the De- 
militarized Zone in the general area where 
our U.S. Marines have been in action. Indeed 
the last part of the journey was made by 
Marine helicopter. Most of the members of 
our party traveled in excess of 22,000 miles. 
Three of our party became ill but were given 
prompt and expert medical service, several 
narrowly escaped bombs or grenades. We de- 
parted Washington on Monday, August 28; 
we returned to Washington early Wednesday, 
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September 6, and spent most of that day with 
the President at the White House. The Presi- 
dent asked for and received individual re- 
ports from the members of the mission; 
there was extensive consultation, and the 
President graciously thanked each person 
for completing the arduous mission in the 
service of our country and of the Vietnamese 
people and the future peace of the world. 

Returning to this Washington pulpit one 
recalls first of all the many Foreign Service 
Officers of all levels, economic and engineer- 
ing experts, and the host of military per- 
sonnel who have worshipped with this con- 
gregation aeross the years. Senior American 
Army Chaplain Colonel Walton G. Sugg, who 
supervises the 330 Army chaplains, is an old 
friend and colleague. A happy experience was 
a visit with General Duke, the former Dis- 
trict of Columbia Engineer Commissioner, 
who escorted Mrs. Elson in the main event 
when she was D.C. Mother of the Year. There 
is Commander Jack Fuka, a graduate of 
the Naval Academy, son-in-law of our sex- 
ton, Mr. George Collier, at whose wedding 
our daughter Mary Faith was flower girl a 
great many years ago. I presume one of the 
happiest memories I shall carry with me for 
many years is that a young man who came 
out of this congregation and became a Fres- 
byterian minister was assigned as my escort. 
Jack Phillabaum was enlisted in the Navy 
when he came in contact with one of our 
Sunday evening young adult groups, then 
called “The Searchers.” He experienced a 
radical conversion, made confession of his 
Christian faith before the Session of our 
Church, and was admitted to membership 
in the Church. He immediately began inten- 
sive development of the Christian life, par- 
ticipating in our young adult program and 
teaching in the Church School. Meanwhile, 
while still in the Navy he completed his 
undergraduate work for his college degree at 
the University of Maryland. He married a 
Washington, D.C. school teacher and upon 
completion of ten or twelve years in the 
Navy went off to the Presbyterian Seminary 
at Louisville, Kentucky. Subsequently he 
had a year as assistant pastor, after which 
I had the honor of preaching his installation 
sermon in a Virginia Presbyterian church. 
At first he had a commission as a Reserve 
chaplain in the Navy but soon transferred 
to the United States Army for active duty. 
The authorities in Saigon knew nothing of 
our previous connection. The Army simply 
looked for a Presbyterian chaplain who might 
be assigned as my escort and found Chaplain 
(Captain) Jack Phillabaum, who looked after 
my requirements very efficiently throughout 
the tour. And there are hosts of others, 
friends and acquaintances of the years too 
numerous to mention, serving God and coun- 
try in that remote, difficult and turbulent 
area of the world. 

‘There is a deeper and more profound mean- 
ing to this recent experience. To travel hun- 
dreds of miles by many modes of transporta- 
tion, to meet with Vietnamese people in all 
walks of life and under varying circum- 
stances, to hear them speak, watch them 
work, and observe them vote, to feel ever so 
briefly an identification with them as they 
struggle for self-enhancement, self-fulfill- 
ment, and a national destiny is an unfor- 
gettable experience. For twenty years they 
have agonized through one war after an- 
other, sometimes moving forward and up- 
ward, sometimes patiently waiting, some- 
times retrogressing, but always struggling 
and aspiring for a better order of existence. 
Now they have had a stabilized order of life 
for at least two years, after a succession of 
nine governments within a span of less than 
one year. Now they are taking a series of 
steps, beginning in April 1966 when a deci- 
sion was made to hold a constitutional as- 
sembly, which took place September 11 last 
year and led to the adoption of a Constitu- 
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tion and the process of forming a democratic 
basis of government in which the recent elec- 
tions were one step. 

Coming out of that land back to this cap- 
ital city, symbol of the most powerful and 
responsible nation in the world today, a 
simple citizen like myself feels somewhat like 
Ezekiel, the Hebrew prophet of the exile, the 
chaplain marching with a nation condemned 
to a place of destruction, who in the midst 
of captivity heard the heavenly message and 
spoke a word which was a bridge of hope be- 
tween captivity and restoration. When the 
ancient covenant people were thrust between 
despair and hope, the prophet came to them, 
stood in the colony of exiles at Telabib near 
the River Chebar, And I sat where they sat, 
and remained there astonished among them 
seven days.” If there is any Biblical situation 
which correlates with my experience, it is 
something of the feeling which the prophet 
had when he entered into the feelings of his 
own people in pilgrimage: “I sat where they 
sat, and remained there astonished among 
them seven days.” 

For one thing, we should take inspiration 
from the new Constitution which has been 
developed by the Vietnamese. The Preamble is 
worth noting: 

“Confident that the patriotism, indomi- 
table will, and unyielding traditions of the 
people will assure a radiant future for our 
country; 

“Conscious that after many years of for- 
eign domination, followed by the division 
of our territory, dictatorship and war, the 
people of Viet-Nam must take responsibility 
before history to perpetuate those hardy 
traditions and at the same time to welcome 
progressive ideas in order to establish a 
republican form of government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people whose 
purpose is to unite the nation, unite the 
territory and assure independence, freedom, 
and democracy with justice and altruism for 
the present and future generations; 

“We, 117 Deputies of the National Con- 
stituent Assembly representing the people 
of Viet-Nam, after debate, approve this Con- 
stitution.” 

Prof. Carey Joynt of Lehigh University 
writes: 

“The history of Vietnam begins in the 
sixth century B.C. when several tribes living 
in southern China migrated to the delta of 
the Red River. Chinese rule, however, was 
not to be escaped easily and by 285 B.C. 
China had conquered the area and it re- 
mained under some form of Chinese control 
for most of the period up to the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. During this epoch of over a thou- 
sand years, the Vietnamese adopted Chinese 
customs and forms of organization, but man- 
aged to retain their own language and na- 
tional identity. 

“One of the major legacies from the long 
centuries was a persistent drive for inde- 
pendence and an amazing ability to main- 
tain their own identity. Regionalism has been 
a marked feature of their society, derived 
from the southward expansion and gathered 
about two major river deltas, one in the 
north, one in the south. Confucian concepts 
of loyalty to the family became deeply im- 
bedded. The family or the household is the 
most important institution and the tax base. 
The family was an economic unit linked to 
the village, which is a form of cooperative 
organization. The village owned property, 
maintained supplies; a village committee 
stored rice against a crop failure. Village 
structures m burials, weddings and 
home building. All this has given the people 
a strong sense of identity. Pride in a long 
history coupled with a fine fighting ability 
has produced a social force of great strength 
and sense of purpose, An important feature 
of Vietnam's long history has been the growth 
of clandestine or secret organizations. Sey- 
eral factors contributed to this development: 
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strong feelings of kinship; a sense of racial 
identity; a technique for evading foreign 
occupation; the assumption that society 
contains dangerous social forces with which 
only secret organizations could deal. These 
organizations were partly mutual, protec- 
tive and partly religious. And an individual 
might be identified with more than one at a 
time and this identification completely ob- 
scured.” 

Douglas Pike in his description of this 
system says, “Loyalty may be a virtue but 
consistency is not. Members assemble around 
individual leaders rather than around an 
ideology or a political platform. The best 
leader is paternalistic, sly, skilled in intrique, 
master of the deceptive move, possessor 
of untold layers of duplicity ... Sagacity in 
the follower consists in knowing whom to 
join and when, for timing is all-important.” 
(Vietcong, MIT Press 1966) 

The Vietnamese have no experience of 
central government on a western model. A 
ruler remained as long as he was courageous, 
unselfish, good and intelligent—or as long, 
according to Confucius, as he deserved it. If 
& ruler became afflicted with galloping se- 
nility, was dilatory, or too fat, insensitive, or 
resorted to brutal police-state methods, there 
might be a coup or he might be assassinated. 
These were the ways of getting a change 
when the ruler did not step down volun- 
tarily. It did not occur to the people that an 
election was a good way to decide an impor- 
tant question. Thus our American reaction 
to the Diem assassination several years ago 
was one of horror; for the Vietnamese it was 
the norm. 

Ambassador Lodge likes to quote a Viet- 
namese proverb which says that five evils 
afflict mankind: fire, flood, famine, armed 
robbery, and central government. Only now 
are the Vietnamese coming to believe in a 
central government as indispensable to pro- 
tecting them against their predatory and 
aggressive neighbors. 

The election on September 3 which we ob- 
served was one step in the emergence of a 
constitutional democracy, Generals Ky and 
Thieu announced at the beginning that their 
government was only provisional. And to 
their everlasting credit they kept their 
promise to lead the people toward a demo- 
cratic structure. For two years at least there 
has been stability and order, while the war 
continued, and a political, social, and eco- 
nomic development has been fostered. 

A preparatory commission was appointed to 
make plans for an election for delegates to a 
Constitutional convention. These delegates 
who were elected September 11, 1966, later 
held a convention, adopted a constitution 
providing for a presidential type of govern- 
ment in which the legislative has more au- 
thority than it has in the United States. 

The Constitution also provides for: sepa- 
ration of the executive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches; universal suffrage; religious 
freedom; and the right to form unions and 
to strike. It specifically prohibits military 
men from holding public office after the elec- 
tions of 1967. The National Assembly and 
Senate created in the Constitution have 
broad powers, In addition to voting legisla- 
tion, ratifying treaties and declaring war, the 
legislative branches can overturn the execu- 
tive by a three-fourths vote. They can also 
reject presidential decrees, choose the mem- 
bership of the Supreme Court and amend 
the Constitution by a two-thirds vote. The 
Constitution also creates a Special Court 
composed primarily of legislators. This Spe- 
cial Court is empowered to remove high gov- 
ernment officials from office, including the 
President and the Vice President. 

The election for President and Vice Presi- 
dent and for the Senate (Upper House) took 
place last Sunday, September 3. Members of 
the House are to be elected on October 22. 

What is the meaning of this election? And 


its significance? 
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1. To have an election at all during a war 
is itself significant. Neither the British nor 
the French held elections during World War 
II. 
2. In electing a constitutional government 
the Vietnamese are taking the biggest single 
step as they move with their strong sense 
‘of peoplehood toward a viable modern na- 
tion state. If the remaining steps are properly 
implemented, and the revolutionary develop- 
ment programs succeed, and the security of 
the country achieved and the Viet Cong 
terror eliminated, then the Communist 
thrust will suffocate and the nation will be 
able to protect itself against aggression. It 
could turn out that the political events now 
taking place in Vietnam will be a most im- 

it political event for the world in the 
decade of the 1960's. We may take heart from 
the societies organized in such countries as 
the Philippines, Korea, Malaya where Com- 
munist aggression has been overcome—in 
all the edge of free East Asia—370 million 
people in all—and we should have much in- 
spiration from the sacrifices, industry and 
progress of the Vietnamese people in their 
advancement toward self-fulfillment and a 
free national destiny. 

3. How was the election carried out? Could 
you really observe it? 

The plan was laid out in Saigon. There were 
8,808 voting places, one for each 600 regis- 
tered voters; 100,000 people worked on the 
election; 460 million ballots were printed 
for 11 Presidential tickets, and 48 ten-man 
Senate seate. 

Here is a sample ballot. Illiterates can vote. 
Who is qualified to vote? All persons who 
were 18 as of December 31, 1966, male or 
female, who registered. The total vote of 
approximately 4,900,000 votes represented 83 
percent of the registered voters. (Our Con- 
gressional elections draw about 37 to 39 per- 
cent registered.) 

This is vastly different from our first elec- 
tions. 

4, How can you observe? We were not there 
as examiners of elections—or poll-watchers— 
they had their own. We were there to observe 
an event in historic perspective. If an illit- 
erate could vote, an observer with a trans- 
lator could make valid observations. The 
procedure directed by the Saigon government 
was observed being executed in widely di- 
verse cities, provinces, villages and hamlets. 

Richard Scammon of the Governmental 
Afairs Institute, a consultant who accom- 
panied us and has observed more than 40 
foreign elections, concluded that the elec- 
tions on September 3 were “reasonably free, 
reasonably fair and markedly efficient.” Cer- 
tainly it was as good, based upon their history 
and standards, as many of our elections are, 
based upon our history and standards. 

Later I shall write and speak more about 
the options which the United States has; 
about the moral use of force—and the fail- 
ure to use it at the right time and in the 
right way which is immoral; about the so- 
called changing face of Communism—which 
is simply “face lifting’—a tactical deception; 
about dissent at home, especially where the 
dissenter so often thinks that his dissent 
per se represents a higher morality than 
assent. Dissent and assent have only the 
moral quality of their substance. 

Military force, to be sure, alone cannot 
stop an idea or change a man’s political 
‘philosophy or allegiance—but military action 
at times is an absolute imperative for abating 
terror, creating security and tranquility, so 
as to make possible an atmosphere in which 
democratic institutions may flourish. The 
alternative to our presence today would be 
a blood bath and reign of terror, anarchy 
and suffering unimaginable, and the possible 
imposition of a system that demeans all 
human dignity and imperils free men in the 
vast stretches of the Pacific. 

The alternatives are not simple. An ade- 
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quate exposition of them would require a 
full address. 

Certainly a unilateral, unconditional with- 
drawal of American forces before the whole 
area is stabilized and a secure civilian gov- 
ernment respectful of human dignity and 
justice is established would produce an un- 
imaginable trauma in the whole Pacific of 
such proportions as to change the whole sys- 
tem of international relations; it would be 
to abandon friendly peoples aspiring to self- 
fulfillment to the terrors imposed by Commu- 
nist barbarity. It would be an irresponsible 
and immoral procedure for this nation on 
whom so many other nations depend for 
world order and stability. 

To escalate to the ultimate and complete 
destruction and the consequent surrender 
would leave an incinerated and galvanized 
desert with the remnants wards of the victors 
who would then be faced with subsidizing 
rebuilding the whole area of the world and 
the beginning of a new structure for the sur- 
viving society. Certainly that proposal is to 
be spurned on many grounds—material and 
moral. 

To continue to sustain the desires of the 
South Vietnamese people in the development 
of a democratic order, to prevent the con- 
quest of the people and the forceful imposi- 
tion of an order uncongenial to democracy 
and fraught with calculated terror, to give 
time for the rehabilitation and re-tooling of 
the ARVN, and to do it with force in restraint 
and in proportion to the political objectives 
desired—and to do this with perseverance, 
patience and bravery is the least perilous and 
seems to give most promise of a reasonable 
settlement conducive to a stabilized order in 
the Pacific. 

There is, of course, the possibility of stop- 
ping the fighting, naming a date by which a 
satisfactory settlement is to be completed 
and upon expiration of the time settle it mili- 
tarily—and build on the remnant. 

Every approach and the evaluation of every 
alternative only emphasizes the colossal com- 
plexity of the problem, our own predicament 
and the rather dismal outlook for an early 
peace. 

“I sat where they sat"—the Vietnamese 
feeling their sentiments, their heart, their 
aspirations. 

But I also took pains to visit our troops— 
Army headquarters, chaplains in the field, 
soldiers at gun positions, departing and re- 
turning from patrols. They are great—and 
neutralized all our worries of some of the 
bizarre performers at home. Only one thing 
concerns them—the attitude of the folks at 
home. They understand why they are there 
and so many of us do not and will not. 

Hanoi Hannah, the successor to Tokyo Rose, 
talks to the Negro troops over the radio, 
saying, “You are last in everything in Amer- 
ica, last to be educated, last to hold property, 
last to get political office, and last to be 
carried off the battlefield.” And both Negro 
and white troops in warm camaraderie simply 
laugh at her. 

I entered the receiving room of the 63rd 
Evacuation Hospital. At that very moment a 
helicopter carefully alighted on the pad 
outside. On a stretcher came a Lt. Colonel, 
commander of an infantry battalion, with a 
rifle bullet through his right leg—the first 
casualty in his outfit that day. I stooped over 
him and we talked with the surgical team 
readied for action. He was Lt. Col. Bruce 
Wallace from San Antonio. Anybody with 
that Scottish name just had to be a Presby- 
terian (or someone had tampered with his 
religion). And of course he was a Presby- 
terian., Wounded in World War II, in the 
Korean War, and now in this one. “Just don’t 
call my wife yet, I'll be well.” Then a little 
prayer. 

Just outside that room, the first bed at 
which I stopped contained a young Negro, 
Specialist 4th Class David Green. Both feet 
were gone and there was a shattered arm. 
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He too was a Presbyterian from a small town 
near Charlotte, North Carolina. He bright- 
ened up when I told him I was an honorary 
citizen of that city. But he was not downcast 
by his strange new figure and the adjust- 
ments which awaited him. 

They are great men—not boys—men of 
strength and courage, of patience and loyalty, 
of whom we should all be proud. Proud of the 
bright young Foreign Service officers—proud 
of all our sacrificial men and women. 

And now as never before, the people of this 
land and the folk who belong to the house- 
hold of faith are called upon to study, to 
pray, to keep a sensitive conscience, to speak 
where competent, to guide where able, to 
help in every way create the atmosphere 
which gives the will to persevere until the 
new day dawns and a better world emerges 
for them yonder and for us. The call to the 
Christian is to serve the religious needs of 
all elements including our statesmen and 
troops and, above all else, preserve the soli- 
darity of the Christian fellowship. 

Today, I wanted you to know something of 
this experience as I reflect upon the reminis- 
cent words of Ezekiel, “I sat where they 
m 1 a season. And let us all be better 

or it. 


REPORT BY JUDGE RAYMOND PACE 
ALEXANDER, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ON HIS MISSION TO GENEVA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, two events 
of great moment were held in Geneva 
during the month of July this year: the 
World Peace Through Law Conference 
and the World Assembly of Judges. The 
official representative of the Philadelphia 
Bar Association at these events was Hon. 
Raymond Pace Alexander, of Common 
Pleas Court No. 4, Philadelphia. Judge 
Alexander is a distinguished and highly 
articulate member of the judiciary of 
my State. I am sure that his report on 
his mission to Geneva will be of interest 
to readers of the Recorp. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Mission TO GENEVA 
(By Hon, Raymond Pace Alexander) 

Charter flights in crowded planes to faroff 
places in the world are just the things for 
the bold and adventurous, those forgetful of 
age—and especially for the young in heart. 
We hope that we qualified for this test in at 
least one of these categories. After many 
years of flying “on our own” in various parts 
of the world, we undertook this, our first 
“group flight”, leaving John F. Kennedy 
(New York) Airport with 150 others, a capac- 
ity crowd, via KLM, of whom at the start 
we knew perhaps but 10. When we returned 
to New York late at night on August Ist, 
after journeying to five countries, we knew 
everyone—most of them by name, and we 
enjoyed the company and companionship of 
all! We recommend such an experience to 
others, especially for the next conference of 
this great group of pioneers among the bar 
and bench from almost every country in the 
world, seeking the formula, until now so 
distressingly elusive, for World Peace 
Through The Process of World Law. 

As usual, there were the normal prelimi- 
nary travel problems, We took all the neces- 
sary health precautions; injections and all 
medical tests. We updated passports, gath- 
ered information about expected weather 
and, having been “expertly” advised to look 
out for foul, cold, rainy weather in the re- 
gion of the Swiss Alps and Holland, we 
lugged raincoats, overcoats, sweaters, etc., 
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which, when we had for the full month per- 
fect “Atlantic City August” weather, we 
came darned close to throwing all those 
heavy things overboard. We never used 
any! 

(You notice I have used the pronoun “we” 
frequently. That’s not the poetic use of the 
word. The “we”, as used here, refers to “my” 
Sadie Alexander, who was my constant and 
invaluable companion on this trip, and who, 
as I reflect, has been for quite a number of 
years.) 

Iam reminded that this is not a travelogue, 
so I must get down to the business of the 
moment. But I only wish time and space 
permitted me to relate to our bar my expe- 
riences at the Hague, where the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice presides. That beau- 
tiful Peace Palace which also houses the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration and the 
Academy of International Law was made pos- 
sible through the gift of $1,500,000 in 1903 
by Andrew Carnegie. It is really one of the 
most impressive buildings, so functional and 
efficient for the operation of courts, confer- 
ences, public meetings, etc., in all Europe. 
Our meetings with a score of young lawyers 
and law teachers from the now independent 
governments in Africa, viz: Sierra Leone, 
Nigeria, The Ivory Coast, Niger, Cameroon, 
Senegal, Gabon, some of whom (six from 
Nigeria) had studied for three long years 
in Russia, telling us in great detail their 
pangs of disillusionment with “all things 
Russian” left us deeply sensitive to their 
need for friendly understanding and sym- 
pathy. When these brilliant young African 
students, all in their mid-twenties, the fu- 
ture leaders of their governments, probed 
deeper into the mystery of racial conflict in 
our beloved country (Detroit had just fol- 
lowed Newark in rioting and it was over the 
front pages of all European papers) we found 
ourselves in an unexpected seminar, not on 
the agenda of that afternoon's session of the 
Academy of International Law in the peace- 
ful and quiet city of Hague, in Holland. 

The World Peace Through Law Conference 
and the World Assembly of Judges brought 
together approximately 2,000 lawyers and 
300 judges, representing more than 100 na- 
tions from all parts of the world. It is inter- 
esting to note that the largest number repre- 
senting a single country, second only to the 
United States, came from far-away Australia. 
Australia and New Zealand together had ap- 
proximately 100 representatives, excellent by 
any standard. It would be expected that the 
United States, the founder and the moving 
party in this conference on the quest for 
World Peace would outnumber all other na- 
tions. America must have contributed 1,200 
persons. In third place was, as expected, the 
Swiss, followed by the United King- 
dom, France and, surprisingly, in my judg- 
ment, Africa and the Middle East and, not 
surprising, none came from Russia although 
two promised to attend but failed to appear. 
With pleasure, and again with surprise, not 
only did Yugoslavia send representatives but 
their spokesmen were men of brilliance and 
great competence. 

The opening day's program, which present- 
ed an excellent group of speakers, to which 
I will devote some space later, was enlivened 
by a significant address by the Hon. Blazo 
Jovanovic, President of the Constitutional 
Court of Yugoslavia. On other days, the rep- 
resentatives from Yugoslavia made equally 
impressive addresses. 

The remarkable and significant thing 
about the entire conference was that there 
gathered in Geneva, many thousands of 
miles from the homeland of the great major- 
ity, 2,300 men and women of the law who 
came this long distance to the seat of the 
United Nations at the Palais des Nations, to 
contribute their best effort to the solution 
of the most complex and vexatious problem 
of the Ages; viz., How and in What ways 
can laws be enacted and adopted by All 
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nations of the world that will have suffi- 
ciently strong Sanctions that will be binding 
on All nations that will prevent War from 
Ever happening again. 

The timing of the conference could not 
have been more perfect, what with the 
Arab-Israeli War just concluded and a most 
uneasy truce “simmering”; the break-away 
of Biafra from Nigeria and the interrupted 
“vacation” flight of Ex-Premier Tshombe 
from his luxurious hide-away in Spain, in- 
terrupted via Kidnapping over Algeria and 
possibly a oneway return ticket to his be- 
loved Congo for execution which might once 
more erupt in flames the entire Congo and 
Sub-Sahara Africa, (Did I fail to mention 
Vietnam?) 

But these men and women in Geneva were 
there on serious business and went to work 
earnestly on one of the most thoughtfully 
prepared programs on World Peace Through 
Law that man could devise. And let me em- 
phasize that the representatives of our re- 
nowned Philadelphia Bar Association, al- 
though limited in numbers, I regret to say, 
rendered very significant services to this 
problem in this weighty program. Former 
Governor Harold E. Stassen, a Cochairman 
of World Law Day, was one of the speakers 
at the Inaugural Day’s Ceremony at the Pa- 
lais des Nations. He made an excellent speech 
and was accorded perhaps the most enthusi- 
astic applause of any of the 12 distinguished 
speakers from the various countries of the 
world. His strong dissent from our present 
escalation in Vietnam no doubt accounted 
for it. I will comment later on the private 
anti-U.S.-Vietnam feelings of most of the na- 
tionals of foreign governments present. Ber- 
nard G. Segal, Esq., our own former chan- 
cellor, with his good wife Jerri, was present. 
Mr. Segal was chairman of the Tuesday 
morning sessions, July 11th, on the subject, 
“Space Law and International Communica- 
tions”, and handled his assignment very ef- 
fectively. This session and others were of four 
hours duration from 8:30 a. m. to 12:30 and 
no “ten minute” intermissions! (Judges, 
note that!) 

Richard P. Brown, Esq. was “everything” 
and “everywhere”. He has long been a sup- 
porter of the World Peace Through Law 
Movement from its earliest days; he has con- 
tributed generously of his own funds and 
raised large sums of money from many 
sources, including many firms and members 
of our own bar. I wish space permitted carry- 
ing these names. He has been the strong 
right arm in this area of the Hon. Charles S. 
Rhyne, President of the “World Peace 
Through Law Center” at Geneva and de- 
serves our praise. His lovely and capable wife, 
Dorothy, was very active in setting up and 
carrying out the excellent Ladies’ program, 
which was a real feature of this Conference. 

Philip W. Amram, Esq., lawyer-author, 
formerly of the Wolf, Block, Schorr firm, but 
now practicing very actively at the Washing- 
ton, D.C. bar, with Emilie Weyl Amram, was 
present. Phil Amram, Sadie and Raymond 
Alexander have long been friends. Phil and 
I were classmates at the great old Central 
High School of Philadelphia. Then we were 
separated. Phil went to study agriculture. 
To my surprise, vears later Phil and Sadie 
became classmates at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School and close friends on the 
Review and graduated together in 1927. (Phil, 
Sadie and I still argue about who is older, 
etc.) He was on the program of the World 
Assembly of Judges at the closing session and 
did an excellent job. 

Clarence E. Hall, Esq., with his good wife, 
Dorothy K., was present and took a leading 
part in the work on the Committee Concern- 
ing the International Aspects of Probate Law, 
and Robert B. Ely, 3rd, Esq., now Trust Offi- 
cer of the Byrn Mawr Trust Company, was 
also among the lawyers from our great City 
and contributed well his share toward mak- 
ing this a great and successful Conference. 
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Mrs. Alexander was active in the Working 
Sessions and Committees concerned with 
“Human Rights” and “Housing and Urban 
Development Seminar”. 

(We always fear an oversight in failing to 
name someone who may have been present. 
Forgive us, if this happens. We saw the name 
of Morris M. Wexler “among those expected” 
but we did not see him.) 

Limitation of space prevents this rap- 
porteur from treating this conference in 
greater detail. I must tell you something of 
the history of this organization—how and 
by whom it was formed and who is responsi- 
ble for its growth, and something of its fu- 
ture, Charles S. Rhyne, a former President of 
the American Bar Association, nursed for 
many years the idea of the need for a World 
Association of Lawyers in the quest of World 
Law for Peace. It is by its very nature and 
purpose, and intentionally, without hard 
and fast rules governing membership. Its 
membership is open to lawyers from coun- 
tries over the entire world. It had its be- 
ginnings in Washington and its first World 
Conference in Athens in 1963. The second 
Conference, much larger in attendance than 
Geneva, was held in Washington, D.C., in 
July of 1965. The impact of the conference in 
our Nation's Capital which was attended by 
leading lawyers, statesmen and jurists 
throughout the world and the steady stream 
of reports of that conference, the reviews, 
releases and lectures by those attending the 
meetings enhanced its standing, both na- 
tionally and internationally. The result was 
the enormous interest shown in the July 
1967 Geneva World Conference. 

To gain a better understanding of this 
organization, one should see and read the 
program of the meetings and seminars, and 
study the subjects on the agenda and the 
“work” papers at the July 1967 conference. 
The 94-page program (only the last six de- 
voted to ads) was filled with these details 
printed in English, French and Spanish, ac- 
companied by the photographs of some of 
the officers and prominent participants. 

The morning of the first day of the confer- 
ence (Sunday, July 9th) was taken up with 
the registration of the 2,300 lawyers and 
judges attending this joint session. It should 
be noted that this was the first meeting of 
the World Assembly of Judges which is an 
outgrowth and extension of the World Peace 
Through Law Conference. As indicated above, 
some 300 judges attended this branch of 
the conference which, except for a different 
meeting place, maintained its identity with 
the World Peace Through Law Conference. 
The rest of the day was devoted to meetings 
of various Executive Committees of the two 
conferences, plus a most interesting recep- 
tion at the Hotel Intercontinental (ladies in- 
vited) hosted jointly by the Presidents of the 
Swiss Bar and the Geneva Bar. 

It will be impossible, as much as I should 
like to, to give you a fully detailed account 
of all the really important and truly inter- 
esting events on this six-day, Jam-packed 
program, There are some however, of such 
significance and so colorful and unusual 
that deserve special attention. The first is 
the Inaugural Ceremonial Session of Monday, 
July 10th, held in the beautiful amphithea- 
tre of the Palais des Nations (the United 
Nations office in Geneva). The colorful World 
Procession of Judges from countries the 
world over wearing their robes in various col- 
ors (and many their wigs) slowly marching 
in pairs, down the center aisle, from the rear 
toward the stage (a distance of one-half the 
length of our Convention Hall) was a drama 
which I shall long remember. Only the judges 
from America were robed in solemn black, 
traditional with us. Those from Asia: Japan, 
the Republic of China, Vietnam, Malaysia, 
Thailand, Singapore, Korea, the Philippines 
and Pakistan were robed in brilliant colors. 
Some were crimson, lavender, blue, green, 
etc, trimmed with either collars or aca- 
demic capes of contrasting colors. Those from 
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Korea, Vietnam, Thailand and Malaysia 
were trimmed down the front with long pan- 
els of ermine. These judges and those from 
India wore small round hats of various col- 
ors. The judges from the United Kingdom; 
Canada, Australia, and former British Colo- 
nial possessions in Africa (Nigeria, Ghana, 
Tanzania, Ruanda) and the West Indies (Ja- 
maica, Trinidad, Barbados, etc.) wore their 
colorful robes and traditional long wigs 
which proved to be very uncomfortably warm 
in the great auditorium during the more 
than three and one-half hours of that ses- 
sion. The judges from Africa wore very col- 
orful gowns, mostly green, blue and purple, 
very sedately trimmed. The three judges 
from Ethiopia, the Chief Justice, a very tall 
man of spare build, sharp features, gray 
hair and a neat beard, were impressive, each 
wearing a long green robe, trimmed in red 
and a small crown-shaped hat. It remained 
for us from America to join this beautiful 
pageant in our dull, sombre, black robes, not 
even broken by wearing our University, Law, 
Graduate or Honorary Degree hood. This is 
something that we in America should seri- 
ously consider. A dozen photographs of this 
assembly will be our “treasure photos” for 
the future. (Many judges from America, the 
writer among them, joined the procession 
without judicial attire.) 

The Inaugural Ceremonial Session pre- 
sented an impressive list of speakers, Simul- 
taneous translation facilities were available 
at each chair for the large throng of some 
2,500 persons present. The majority of 
speeches were delivered in either English or 
French. Those in Spanish also had immedi- 
ate translation. The chairman of the meeting 
was the Hon. Charles S. Rhyne, President. 
Seated with him were our own Chief Justice 
of the United States, the Hon. Earl Warren; 
the Hon. Andre Pauchaud, President of the 
Federal Tribunal of Switzerland, the Hon. 
Blazo Jovanovic, President of the Constitu- 
tional Court of Yugoslavia, and the Hon. 
William S. Thompson, Secretary-General of 
the World Peace Through Law Conference. 

It will be impossible to give even a brief 
summary of these excellent addresses, valu- 
able and important as they were, for obvious 
reasons, A full record has been made of each 
will in a bound volume in the 
future. I would be remiss, however, if 
not record here the names of the dis- 
tinguished speakers and the countries they 
represented. 


ait 


First, and out of turn, we were privileged 
to hear the President of the United Nations 
General Assembly, the Hon. Abdul Rahman 
Pashwak, who flew in that morning from 
New York, and, because of the Arab-Israeli 
“peace” talks still in a state of great uncer- 
tainty, had to fly right back to New York; 
then, in order, the Hon. Pierre Audeud, Presi- 
dent of the Geneva Bar; Hon. Carlo Bonetti, 
President Swiss Federation of Lawyers; Hon. 
Andre Chavanne, President of the Geneva 
Council of State; Hon. Pier Spinelli, Under- 

of the U.N. (Director of the U.N. 
office at Geneva), Hon. Ludwig von Moos, 
Federal Counselor of Switzerland; Hon. 
Andre Panchaud, President of the Federal 
Tribunal of Switzerland; Hon. Blazo Jovano- 
yic (Yugoslavia) and our own Chief Justice 
Warren. 

_ At this point of the program the presenta- 
tion of the “World Charter for the Rule of 
Law” was given by the Hon. Rene Cassin, 
President of the European Court of Human 
Rights to the conference. Justice Cassin is a 
handsome man, 83 years of age, small in 
stature, sharp face and eyes, gray and bald- 
ing with small goatee, who in receiving the 
award spoke brilliantly and beautifully with 
gestures and a feeling characteristic of the 
eloquent French scholars of past generations. 

At these ceremonies, following the above 
addresses, came the International Observ- 
ance of World Law Day, at which the follow- 
ing made addresses: 
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The Hon. Terje Wold, Chief Justice of Nor- 
way, Hon. Mastoshi Yokota, Chief Justice of 
Japan, Hon. Albert Brunois, President of the 
Paris Bar and, finally, our own fellow Phila- 
delphia barrister, the Hon. Harold E. Stassen 
who, as mentioned above, received a rousing 
and prolonged applause for his timely ad- 
dress on present world conditions and fears 
for the future, unless constructive measures 
for World Peace Through Law were adopted 
at this meeting. 

All these addresses of brilliant content and 
vigorous delivery bore an optimistic note on 
the subject at issue: “World Peace Through 
Law,” but not without the realization of the 
tremendous difficulties ahead in achieving 
the same. At the very moment of this meet- 
ing the air waves and the printed news 
media were filled with danger signals fore- 
boding evil days ahead in pursuing our goals. 
But these speakers and those to whom I 
shall now briefly refer and their topics were 
content to think of and keep their ears at- 
tuned to the future. Let me pass quickly to 
the Working Session. 

MONDAY, JULY 10 

A. The principal topics discussed were: 
Settlement of International Disputes: Inter- 
national Courts, Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion under the chairmanship of the Secre- 
tary of State for Tunisia, Hon. Mongi Slim, 
assisted by the Ambassador of Ecuador to 
the Holy See, Enrique Ponce y Carbo. The 
panel consisted of (names omitted) rep- 
resentatives from (1) Yugoslavia, France, 
two from the U.S.A. and Japan. 

B. Disarmament. 

Chaired by Hon. Javad Sadr of Iran. Work 
Paper by Hon. S. M. Zafar (Pakistan). Pan- 
elists from Ethiopia, Yugoslavia, India, and 
Canada. 

C. TUESDAY, JULY 11 
(8:30 to 5:30 p.m.) 

(An hour for lunch!!!) 

(1) Space Law and International Commu- 
nications. 

Hon. Chairman, Abdul Kadir, the Attorney 
General of Malaysia. Active Chairman, Hon. 
Bernard G. Segal, former Chancellor of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association. The speakers 
were from U.S.A. (four in number), and Nor- 
way, Netherlands and the Malagasy Republic. 

The commentators were the Hon. Nich- 
olas deB Katzenbach, USA and Pierre Lalive, 
Switzerland. 

(2) Research and Legal Information by 
Computer. 

Chairman, Janghir Kerimov, member of 
Academy of Sciences U.S.S.R, 

Work Paper: Colin Tapper (England). 

The panelists were from (1) USA (2) Ger- 
many (3) Italy (4) Belgium (5) France (6) 
The U.N. 

(3) Industrial and Intellectual Property. 

(Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights) 

Chairman, Professor L. and James Harris, 
George Washington University. Panelists 
from (1) Cameroon; (2) USA; (3) Germany; 
(4) B.IR.P.I. (5) The UN. 

(4) Transnational Trade and Investments. 

Hon. Chairman, the Hon. Gunnar Lager- 
gren. 

Chairman, Indo-Pakistan Boundary Case 
Tribunal. 

Chairman, Aron Broches, General Counsel, 
World Bank. 

Work Paper by C. M. Schmitthoff (Eng- 
land). 

Panelists from (1) Canada; (2) USA; (3) 
Yugoslavia; (4) Turkey; (5) Germany; (6) 
UN. 

(5) Housing and Urban Development Sem- 


Hon, Chairman, the Hon. Vernon F, Wil- 
cox, Minister of Transport, Australia. 

Chairman, Hon. Eugene J. Morris (USA). 

Panelists from (1) The UN.; (2) USA; 
(3) Malaysia. 

(6) Development of Law by International 
Organization. 
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Hon. Chairman, the Hon. P, G. Menon, 
Law Minister of India. 

Chairman, His Excellency, Mustafa Kamil 
Yasseen, Ambassador of Iraq to Switzerland. 

Work Paper—Karel Vasak (Council of 
Europe). 

Panelists from: (1) Italy; (2) C.. C. R.; 
(3) Netherlands; (4) France; (5) the U.N. 

D. WEDNESDAY, JULY 12 (9 A. M.) 

(1) Impact of Science and Technology 
on Law. 

Hon. Chairman, Hon. Josip Brneic, Presi- 
dent, Council of Judicial Affairs, Yugoslavia. 

Chairman, Hon. Philip C. Jessup, Judge, 
the International Court of Justice. 

Work Paper: C. Wilfred Jenks, Esq., I.L.O. 

Panelist, Howard K. Shapar, Esq., USA. 

(2) Legal Aspects of Peaceful Cooperation 
Among Nations. 

Hon. Chairman, Hon. S. C. Silkin, M.P. 
Chairman of the Council of Europe. 

Chairman, Hon. Nagendra Singh, Secretary 
to the President of India. 

Work Paper by Lucien Sfez, Jean Pierre 
Cot (France), and A. Bolintnineanu (Rou- 
mania). 

Panelists: (1) Mexico; (2) Australia; (3) 
USA; (4) Ghana; (5) Tanzania. 

(3) Human Rights. 

Hon. Chairman, Her Royal Highness, 
Ashraf Pahlavi, Princess of Iran. 

Chairman, Nazir Ahmad Khan, Pakistan 
(Chairman Khan received the Outstanding 
Lawyer of the World Award in 1965). 

Work Paper: A. H. Robertson (Council of 
Europe). 

Panelists: (1) Yugoslavia; (2) USA; (3) 
Republic of China; (4) U.N. 

(4) Research, Legal Education and Train- 


Hon. Chairman, Hon. Antoine Guimali, 
Minister of Justice, Central African Republic. 

Chairman, Carlos A Dunshee de Abramenes, 
Professor of Law, University of Brazil. 

Panelists: (1) Ecuador; (2) Ethiopia; (3) 
U.N.; (4) England. 

(5) World Charter for the Rule of Law. 

Chairman, Marc Ancel, Esq., Conseilleur 
D'Etat. 

Sections: 

(a) World Law Code. 

Prof. Martiel Tricaud, a la Faculte Libre de 
Droit, Paris. 

(b) Computerization of Law. 

Lucien Mehl, Conseilleur D’Etat, France. 

(c) Effective International Court System. 

Manfred Simon, former President, Court of 
Appeal, Paris. 

Louis Pettiti, Avocat, Paris. 

(d) Enforcement of Decisions of Inter- 
national Tribunal. 

Hon. Phillipe Gastambide, former Presi- 
dent, International Union of Lawyers. 

Raymond Geouffre, Avocat of the Courts 
of Paris. 

E. THURSDAY, JULY 13 

(A) Report of the World Peace Through 
Law Center. 

(B) Organization of Sections of the Center. 

(C) Work Program for the Future. 

Call to order by: The Hon. Nobuo Naritomi, 
Vice President of The World Peace Through 
Law Center. 

Presiding Officer: The Hon. Charles S. 
Rhyne, President, The World Peace Through 
Law Center. 

(D) International Association of Law Li- 
braries. 

2;30—5 P.M. Final Plenary Session. 

(1) The Reading and Adoption of Reports, 
Resolutions from the Various Committees, 

(2) Approval of the Geneva Documents, 

The entire evening of Thursday, July 13th 
was given over to what I am happy to report, 
with excellent weather favoring the large as- 
sembly, two most interesting and beautiful 
social affairs. 

Hon. Phillipe Gastambide, former Presi- 
dent, International Union of Lawyers. 

Raymond Geouffre, Avocat of the Courts 
of Paris. 
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E. THURSDAY, JULY 13 

(A) Report of The World Peace Through 
Law Center. 

(B) Organization of Sections of the 
Center. 

(C) Work Program for the Future. 

7 p.m. (a) Reception (ladies present) 
jointly hosted by the President of the World 
Peace Through Law Center and Chairman of 
the World Assembly of Judges at the Hotel 
Intercontinental, where all meetings were 
held. This reception was held outdoors on 
the Terrace surrounding the swimming pool. 
After a week of very hard work in which the 
great majority of the lawyers and judges par- 
ticipated with real determination, it is un- 
necessary to state that the reception and the 
banquet following were well attended and 
enjoyed. 

8:30 p.m. (b) Banquet (ladies present) 
Ballroom Hotel Intercontinental (Black Tie). 

Chairman of the banquet, the Hon. Orison 
S. Marden, President, the American Bar 
Association. 

Cochairman, the Hon. Robert G. Storey, 
President, Southwestern Legal Center. 

At this beautiful banquet, attended by 
some 1,500 ladies and gentlemen there were 
very few speeches. There was an interesting 
musical and vocal program after which two 
awards were presented. The first was to the 
Hon, Rene Cassin, He was named the Out- 
standing Jurist of the World, 1967, because 
of his great work culminating in the adop- 
tion of “The World Charter for the Rule of 
Law”. This brilliant and interesting jurist 
spoke as I have related before, eloquently and 
vigorously in his beautiful native French 
which touched the hearts of all who heard 
him, The second award was to the Outstand- 
ing Legal Scholar of the World, 1967. The 
person honored was an Australian lawyer 
who was unable to be present. His fellow 
countryman made an excellent address spiced 
with good humor and, in recognition of the 
fact that nearly 100 lawyers attended from 
that far-away place in the world (combined 
with New Zealand), the largest attendance 
present next to the USA, the guests re- 
sponded with thunderous applause. 

I have purposely omitted documenting the 
many sessions of the World Assembly of 
Judges which were held concurrently with 
the sessions devoted to World Peace Through 
Law. The judges met at the Ecumenical 
Center, a building within walking distance 
of the meetings of the World Peace Through 
Law group, about four city blocks distant. 
Those interested in both meetings had a 
great deal of exercise going from place to 
place to participate in both programs. (That 
was really for the ambitious.) I feel that a 
few words should be devoted to the meetings 
of the World Assembly of Judges, though in 
much less detail. It should be noted that this 
was the inaugural meeting of this assembly. 

The Chairman of the World Assembly is 
our own distinguished United States Chief 
Justice, Earl Warren. The Vice Chairman for 
Europe is Chief Justice Terje Wold of Nor- 
way. The Vice Chairman for Africa is Chief 
Justice Adetokunbo Ademola of Nigera, The 
Vice Chairman for the Americas is Ex-Justice 
Luis Maria Boffi Boggero of Argentina. The 
Vice Chairman for Asia and Australia is Chief 
Justice Masatosri Yokota of Japan. The Sec- 
retary is Chief Justice Hugh O. B. Wooding 
of Trinidad and Tobago. The Treasurer is 
Justice Fritz Haberlin of Switzerland. The 
Executive Director is Harry Leroy Jones, Esq., 
USA. 

The first session, presided over by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, witnessed brilliant ad- 
dresses by our own Chief Justice and the 
Chief Justices of Switzerland, Norway, Ni- 
geria, Japan, the United Arab Republic, the 
Presidents of four International Tribunals 
and finally, but perhaps the most dramatic, 
the most forceful and best communicated 
appeal of any of those who preceded him, by 
our own Mr, Justice Hugo Black. He is now, 
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as all of you know, a very frail man, ap- 
proaching, if not actually, 80 years of age. 
He spoke for 20 minutes without a single 
note of paper or manuscript, His pungent 
remarks about his own personal fears for the 
future of the world, for the survival of man- 
kind. . . of you here today and myself...” 
so interspersed with references from the 
pages of past and current history, so scrup- 
ulously delivered, left his audience spell- 
bound with plereing, poignant emotion. 

Space and time limitations prevent more 
than a brief word on the remaining sessions 
of this important group, which discussed 
such matters on the following days as: 

(a) The Education, Selection and Training 
of the Judiciary. 

With special emphasis on these problems 
facing the developing countries. We heard 
the following discuss these subjects: 

(1) The Chief Justice of The Philippines. 

(2) Justice of the Supreme Court of India. 

(3) The Chief Justice of Japan. 

(4) Attorney General of Malaysia. 

(5) The Chief Justice of Liberia and the 
Justice of the Supreme Court of South Aus- 
tralia. 

The Third Judicial Session discussed: 

(a) Court congestion (incidentally, a 
World Problem—not only in the USA and 
Philadelphia!) 

(b) Modernization of Calendar Control. 

(c) Possible use of Computers. 

The discussants were from the USA, Italy 
and the Republic of China. 

d) Operations of Appellate Court. 

By representatives from (1) Yugoslavia; 
(2) France and (3) Venezuela. 

(e) Supervisory Functions of Highest 
Courts. 

Discussed by Chief Justices of Canada and 
Ireland. 

This was indeed a working conference of 
lawyers and judges. These men and women 
(there must have been at least a hundred 
women lawyers in attendance, but all too few 
women judges) were a dedicated lot. The 
writer, your representative, sensing the need 
for a long number of years, reenforced by the 
Suez Canal-Egypt dispute, the Santo Do- 
mingo crisis, the Cyprus dispute, the India- 
Pakistan confrontation in 1965, and the all 
too recent Israeli-Arab confrontation, pre- 
pared and presented a resolution that I 
thought would point up the weakness of the 
United Nations and the need for strengthen- 
ing that great organization to the attention 
of the world today. 

This resolution was as follows: 

“To The Geneva World Conference on 
World Peace Through Law,” July 9, 1967: 

“We recommend that this Assembly go on 
record by vote of the numbers assembled to 
urge the following: 

“(1) That the United Nations, at the earli- 
est possible date, meet to consider the desira- 
bility of exercising the power reserved to it 
under the Charter establishing the United 
Nations, Sec. 109 thereof, to amend the 
United Nations Charter to bring it up to date 
with the ever growing and extending needs 
of this World Organization required by the 
conditions existing in the world today. 

“The necessity for this is made clear by 
the experience of 22 years since the birth of 
the U.N. at San Francisco in 1945. During 
those years tensions have been constant; 
crises threatening the peace of the world 
have been frequent and only too recently, 
one of the bitterest and most costly of wars, 
costly in the toll of lives taken and property 
destroyed, has just ended in an uneasy truce. 

“These recurring outbreaks, however 
minor and far distant, can never be dis- 
missed as inconsequential. In these days of 
proliferation of nuclear weapons capable of 
the destruction without warning, of the en- 
tire civilized world, the United Nations 
Charter must be amended to include all na- 
tions and divisions of nations, of whatever 
form of established government under which 
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they operate. All of these nations of the world 
must, by world law, be subject to its power 
and mandates. With this end purpose in 
mind, it is suggested and therefore recom- 
mended that: 

“(a) The United Nations shall under its 
amended Charter provide for a world court 
for peace composed of 15 members, presided 
over by a Chief Justice, appointed by the 
Heads of the Government of the 15 countries 
selected by the members of the General As- 
sembly of the U.N. for such terms of office 
as designated by the Assembly, 

“(b) That the said Court shall have power 
to demand and execute “cease and desist 
orders” to any of its member countries en- 
gaged upon activities of any nature that 
may be calculated to endanger the peace 
of the area and therefore the Peace of the 
World. 

“(c) That upon failure to “cease and de- 
sist” such activities immediately, the U.N. 
shall request said “World Court for Peace” 
to demand that the member countries in- 
volved in such threatened outbreak of hos- 
tilities to present their respective claims or 
disputes before this Tribunal for arbitration, 
with the power to impose such sanctions as 
may be deemed appropriate, including the 
dispatch to said troubled area of a suitable 
and nonrecallable peace-keeping force of sol- 
diers from the membership countries of the 
U.N. to patrol and safeguard such areas un- 
der the command of the U.N. (recallable only 
upon vote of the U.N.). 

„d) That the U.N. shall have such other 
powers as may be deemed necessary for keep- 
ing the peace and for bringing about a settle- 
ment, through the orderly processes of the 
law and under such rules as may be enacted 
in order that all such disputes, grievances 
and confrontations shall be submitted to the 
“World Court for Peace” and in such manner 
as the U.N. Charter as amended may pro- 
vide. 

“(2) That with the purpose in mind to end 
forever such threats to the Peace of the 
World that occurred and still persist in 
North and South Vietnam, the not too far 
ago confrontations in Cyprus, Santo Do- 
mingo, India-Pakistan and the only too re- 
cent Israeli-U. A. R. conflict and less dan- 
gerous, but all too frightening outbreaks in 
many other areas of the world, this body is 
urged to recommend to U. N. the inclusion 
within its membership of both the mainland 
and Nationalist China, North as well as South 
Korea, North as well as South Vietnam, and 
further that no nation shall hereafter have 
the power of veto to thwart the will of the 
great majority of the members of the Se- 
curity Council and the total membership of 
the U.N. Assembly, but, in its stead, the vote 
of three-fourths of the members of the Se- 
curity Council shall be decisive, and, as 
heretofore, the vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the entire Assembly shall be de- 
terminative of the action of that body. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“Judge RAYMOND PACE ALEXANDER.” 

My hope for a full debate on the many 
significant and challenging points raised in 
this resolution was shortlived. And, upon re- 
fiection, understandably so. My life-long be- 
lief and optimism in direct and prompt 
action to obtain the desired results had to be 
relegated to the slow and cautious approach 
when the subject is the United Nations, a 
body now consisting of some 110 nations of 
heterogeneous structure in all parts of the 
great wide world. We were cautioned at the 
inaugural sessions of this conference that 
matters affecting the structure and operation 
of the United Nations might lead to serious 
political debate because of the very existence 
of the current war hysteria dialogue in the 
U.N. Assembly in session at that very mo- 
ment. The questions posed in this resolution, 
admittedly current and important had to 
give way to something less likely to cause 
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endless and, as some commented, perhaps 
unprofitable debate. 

I regretted this because we should always 
remember that we worked side by side with 
the Soviet Union in restricting the power of 
the Security Council. But that was 22 years 
ago when we believed that the Security 
Council was the all-powerful peace keeping 
instrument of the five great powers acting 
together but capable only of procedural ac- 
tion and ineffectual debate if one of the great 
five dissented. The General Assembly was 
conceived merely as a vehicle of parliamen- 
tary or multilateral diplomacy. It has long 
been my contention that this philosophy 
needed changing, thus the reason for my 
resolution, I was prompted in this by the all 
too frequent Soviet habit of using the veto 
in the protection of not only its own interests 
but also the interest of states with which 
the Soviet Union wanted to gain favor, such 
as India, the Arabs and some of the emerging 
African nations. I shall resolve to await the 
year 1968, when in that year, after twenty 
long years of effort by the United Nations to 
give vitality and concrete form to the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights will be 
celebrated. At least the year 1968 is desig- 
nated by the General Assembly as the Inter- 
national Human Rights Year, although the 
United States is, regrettably, the chief lag- 
gard in translating the global norms of con- 
duct which the U.N. has been struggling with 
into basic international law. 

As I approach the close of this report I 

must confess great optimism for future con- 
ferences of this association. This is due 
largely to the fact that throughout this 
meeting and in virtually every address ran 
the theme that the basis of all hope for 
peace and world law was the protection of 
the human rights of mankind. These rights 
coupled with the free choice of election to 
political office and equal standing before the 
law were considered basic to the attain- 
ment of world peace. 

The lawyers interested in and those spe- 
cializing in International Law have valuable 
contributions to make in this effort for 
World Peace Through Law. As emphasized 
by Chief Justice Warren, the enormous num- 
ber of treaties adopted and perhaps a hundred 
more that must be adopted by the United 
Nations will be the basic for all future law 
in this area. These treaties are now more 
numerous in all fields than ever before in all 

World history. One speaker, the current Presi- 
dent of the United Nations Assembly, went so 
far as to say that all the States of the 
World should be compelled to accept juris- 
diction of the World Court and be bound 
by all treaties adopted by this world body. 

Within the last 15 years £ vast new inter- 
national universe has emerged which calls 
for regulation, and hence for rules of inter- 
national law. The problems of outer space, 
problems concerning the passage of space 
vehicles, the damage caused by them, the 
use of the physical elements of space for the 

of telecommunications, the hundreds 
of billions of dollars value of food and min- 
erals and chemicals beneath our seas, all of 
which were brilliantly and expertly discussed 
at the conference are only the most obvious. 
There are a host of other and equally real 
ones. I raised a question at the conference 
about the disposal of nuclear as well as the 
great industrial wastes that threaten the 
human community, the pollution of our seas 
and waterways. What to do about this? 

What of the future on these and a host of 
other problems—some of which will be en- 
tirely new to us when the next Conference 
convenes in 1969? 

This was a truly great assembly of lawyers 
and judges from some 100 nations scattered 
throughout this wide, wide world. Many of 
these came more than 10,000 miles (from 
Australia and New Zealand) and the ma- 
jority of them (from America) covered, both 
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ways, more than 6,000 miles to share in 
what has been truthfully termed, “A Great 
Venture for the Future Safety of Mankind 
the World Over.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
Judge RAYMOND Pace ALEXANDER. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1967. 


PRESIDENT HESBURGH OF 
NOTRE DAME 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to invite attention to the “Man in the 
News” column in today’s New York 
Times. Under the very appropriate head- 
ing “Versatile Ecumenist,” the Times has 
examined the career and contributions 
of one of America’s leading educators— 
Father Theodore Hesburgh, president of 
the University of Notre Dame. 

At a time when the fortunes of Notre 
Dame football are once again on the rise 
and the sports pages herald the exploits 
of the “Fighting Irish,” this article com- 
mends Father Hesburgh for his steadfast 
devotion to academic excellence. In the 
15 years since he was appointed, at the 
age of 35, to be president of Notre Dame, 
the university has “matured in scholar- 
ship.” A new era in Catholic education 
has been ushered in under Father Hes- 
burgh’s watchful eye. For example, the 
university’s board of trustees is no longer 
composed primarily of members of the 
clergy; in fact, at present it consists of 
seven priests and 29 laymen, several of 
whom are non-Catholic. 

In addition to his numerous academic 
duties, Father Hesburgh ably serves in 
many advisory capacities. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Science Board, the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, the 
President’s General Advisory Committee 
on Foreign Assistance, and a host of 
other official Government commissions 
and committees. 

As the article notes, and as admirers 
of Father Hesburgh can attest to, there 
is a “Hesburgh mystique.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
“Man in the News” report on Father 
Hesburgh, together with an accompany- 
ing article dealing with the university’s 
development campaign, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAN IN THE NEWS: VERSATILE ECUMENIST, 
THEODORE MARTIN HESBURGH 

Whenever football fans in the University 
of Notre Dame stadium look up from the 
field and gaze northward, they see a huge 
mural depicting Jesus raising his hands. The 
fresco adorns a new $9-million high-rise Me- 
morial Library, separated from the sports 
area by a small lagoon, and known on the 
South Bend, Ind., campus as “Ted’s Mahal.” 

“Father Ted”—the Rev. Theodore Martin 
Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame—is more 
interested in the library than in the stadium. 
“Actually I have little to do with football,” 
he confided yesterday. “All we do is hire a 

coach and let him worry.” 

However, Father Hesburgh pointed to the 
university’s strong intramural athletic pro- 
gram, which he seemed to consider one of the 
reasons why the school had no drug and 
hippie problems—‘“just a few beards, and I 
have nothing against beards.” 

A handsome, intense priest, educator and 
scholar who routinely works on a 7 A.M.-to-3 
A.M. schedule, Father Hesburgh himself is 
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not known for athletic achievement. He gets 
all the exercise he needs from traveling. 
In a year he may log 120,000 to 150,000 miles. 

He has just returned from Jerusalem, 
where he met with Jewish, Orthodox and 
Protestant scholars to discuss the operations 
of a new interfaith center, and from Vienna, 
where he attended sessions of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. Father Hes- 
burgh is at home both in the ecumenical 
movement—he was an early advocate of har- 
mony between different faiths—and nuclear 
research. 

HESBURGH MYSTIQUE 

As a member of the National Science Board, 
the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, the President’s General Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Assistance 
and other official bodies, Father Hesburgh 
devotes about 100 days every year to service 
for the Federal Government. He tries to 
spend at least half of his time in South 
Bend. 

When he is on the campus, his door is 
open to every student, although “they're 
awed by him—there is a Hesburgh mystique,” 
as the president of the student body, 
Christopher J, Murphy, a 21-year-old stu- 
dent of government, puts it. 

His long working hours and his incessant 
travels “would be unfair to a family,” Father 
Hesburgh remarked yesterday, as he called 
himself a supporter of clerical celibacy. 

Seemingly thriving on sparse meals, coffee 
and many Lucky Strike cigarettes smoked 
through a holder, Father Hesburgh finds rare 
relaxation in fishing. The last time he found 
it was during a spiritual summer retreat in 
a Wisconsin lakeside cabin. 

Father Hesburgh was born in Syracuse on 
May 25, 1917, a son of Anne Murphy Hes- 
burgh and the late Theodore Bernard Hes- 
burgh, an official of a glass company. 

A brother, James, is vice president for in- 
ternational relations for The Wheelabrator 
Corporation of Mishawaka, Ind. He has two 
surviving sisters, Mrs. Robert O'Neil of Caze- 
novia, N.Y. and Mrs. John Jackson of Syra- 
cuse. A third sister died in 1957. 

The Notre Dame president was educated 
at the South Bend university and in Rome. 
He was ordained a priest of the Congregation 
of the Holy Cross on the Notre Dame campus 
on June 24, 1943. 

After winning a doctorate in theology at 
the Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, Father Hesburgh joined the Notre 
Dame faculty in 1945. He became head of 
the theology department in 1948 and execu- 
tive vice president in 1949. In June, 1952, at 
the age of 35, Father Hesburgh was appointed 
Notre Dame's 16th president. 

In the 15 years since then, Notre Dame 
has remained the citadel of the “Fighting 
Trish“ football team, but it has also matured 
in scholarship and veered toward science and 
secularism. 

The 20 major new buildings on the South 
Bend campus include a $3-million computer 
center and a $2.2-million radiation research 
structure erected by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In 1964, President Johnson awarded Father 
Hesburgh the Medal of Freedom, the nation’s 
highest civil honor. He has received honorary 
degrees from 23 colleges and universities. 

Father Hesburgh signaled a new era in 
Roman Catholic higher education last May 
when he announced that laymen would 
henceforth control the Notre Dame admin- 
istration. Its board of trustees is at present 
composed of seven priests and 29 laymen, 
including non-Catholics. 

FUND Drive OPENS FOR Notre DaMeE—INTER- 

FAITH CENTER LISTED IN $52-MILLION PRO- 


GRAM 
(By Paul Hofmann) 


The president of the University of Notre 
Dame said yesterday that the Roman 
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Catholic institution would seek to engage SENATOR NELSON — NATIONALLY THE DEAN OF WISCONSIN'S STATE 


Hindu, Jewish, Buddhist and other spiritual 
leaders throughout the world in “conversa- 
tions.” 

The educator, the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, 
said the exploration of faiths outside Chris- 
tianity would be carried out through an In- 
stitute for Advanced Religious Studies that 
is to rise soon on the university campus in 
South Bend, Ind. 

Father Hesburgh, whose far-ranging in- 
terests include consultation to the Federal 
Government, suggested that it was “good for 
the country” to assess spirituality in all its 
forms. 

“We hope to build great bridges,” Father 
Hesburgh said. “The world today is forging 
toward unity.” He stressed that every world 
problem had “moral, human” aspects that 
should be thoroughly examined. Father Hes- 
burgh declared in reply to a question that 
this was true also of the war in Vietnam. 

The 50-year-old churchman, who trans- 
ferred the administration of Notre Dame 
from exclusively clerical control to a pre- 
dominantly lay board last May, held a news 
conference at the Americana Hotel yester- 
day morning, and elaborated on some of his 
remarks in an interview later. 


FOR INSTITUTE, $3.15 MILLION 


He had come to New York to open a cam- 
paign for $52 million for a 1967-1972 develop- 
ment program of his 125-year-old university. 

Of the total sum, $3.15 million is ear- 
marked for the Institute for Advanced Re- 
ligious Studies. It is to be housed in a $2.3 
million complex, including apartments for 
the institute’s 24 fellows in residence, private 
studies, a library, conference rooms and an 
auditorium. 

Described as the first organization of its 
kind in the world, the proposed institute is 
scheduled to begin working during the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Catholic, Protestant, Orthodox and Jewish 
thinkers are on its advisory council. It is 
devoted exclusively to research at the post- 
doctoral level, with procedures similar to 
those governing the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton and Harvard University’s 
Society of Fellows. 

The university plans to spend $20-million 
for new endowed professorships, new faculty 
positions and better salaries. The remaining 
allocations include $6-million for the colleges 
of science and engineering, $2.5-million for 
a new Graduate School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration, $2.25-million for library 
development, and smaller sums for special 
research projects. 

One of them is a proposed new sociological 
unit, to be known as Center for the Study 
of Man in Contemporary Society, for which 
$500,000 are earmarked. 

Notre Dame calls its present campaign 
Summa, Latin for “the greatest.” Dr. O. C. 
Carmichael, a Presbyterian who is a trustee 
of the university and national chairman of 
the fund drive, noted at the news conference 
that if the target figure was reached, Notre 
Dame would have raised $100-million in a 
decade, more than in its entire earlier ex- 
istence. 

The university has an enrollment of about 
6,000 undergraduates, and 1,200 graduate 
students. Father Hesburgh explained that 
$16-million of the university's $34-million 
yearly budget came from tuition fees; $7- 
million to $8-million from “all sorts of 
grants”; more than $3-million from auxiliary 
university enterprises, including “a few 
hundred thousand dollars” from the Notre 
Dame football team, and the rest from en- 
dowment income. 

Father Hesburgh said the Summa cam- 
paign had started in New York because of 
the large number of Notre Dame alumni here. 
He said he and his associates planned to tour 
38 other major cities. 


RECOGNIZED CONSERVATIONST 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson] is more than a nationally rec- 
ognized leader in the fields of conserva- 
tion, auto and tire safety, and air and 
water pollution. He is also a dedicated, 
tireless representative of the people of 
the State of Wisconsin. He has long 
fought for a fairer distribution of Federal 
grants, especially in research and devel- 
opment contracts to universities and col- 
leges, for the entire Midwest and his 
own State. 

A typical example of his energy is 
found in an article published in the July 
1, 1967, issue of Forbes magazine. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GAYLORD A. NELSON: “THEY CAN MERGE WITH 
ANYBODY” 

When Democratic Senator Gaylord Anton 
Nelson of Wisconsin was tooting a trumpet 
in the Clear Lake High School band, his 
classmates used to call him “Happy Nelson.” 
There’s one thing Nelson isn't very happy 
about these days, and that is the perilous 
state of American Motors Corp., Wisconsin’s 
leading employer, with 16,500 men working 
at its plants in Kenosha and Milwaukee. Nel- 
son is determined to help keep AMC alive, 
and, as chairman of the subcommittee on 
monopolies of the Senate’s Committee on 
Small Business, he thinks he can do some- 
thing about it. 

He is, for example, ready to do anything 
he can to help AMC merge with a stronger 
company. He has, he says, already cleared 
this with Donald Turner, the assistant attor- 
ney general in charge of antitrust. Says Nel- 
son: “Turner wants to help American Mo- 
tors, too. He says the Justice Department 
would not object to a merger of AMC with 
any nonauto company in the world. He has 
said even if it were another auto company, 
he wouldn’t object to a merger with Chrysler, 
which is only No, Three.” 

Nelson also feels he can help AMC's dealer 
situation: It doesn’t have enough of them, 
and the ones it has are rarely effective com- 
petition for the Big Three dealers in their 
areas. Nelson believes this problem could be 
aleviated if auto dealers were permitted to 
handle all makes of cars. “What about the 
possibility of dealers handling both General 
Motors and American Motors cars?” he asks. 
“Or Ford and American Motors? Or Chrysler 
and American Motors? Or any other combi- 
nation? They do it with television sets and 
other products. Dealers handle General Elec- 
tric sets, Westinghouse and others together. 
Why not cars?” 

Meanwhile, Nelson is pressing for AMC to 
get more “set-aside contracts.” These are 
government contracts specifically earmarked 
for small companies (and in the auto busi- 
ness, AMC, with less than 3% of industry 
sales, is considered really small). AMC re- 
cently got such a contract for 1,500 trucks 
from the Post Office Department, and Nelson 
says he plans to talk with his fellow Wis- 
consin Democrat, Senator William E. Prox- 
mire, and with Vice President Hubert Hora- 
tio Humphrey, from neighboring Minnesota, 
about helping the company get more. 

Nelson’s concern over AMOC’s plight does 
not arise merely from the fact that its plants 
are located in his state. He feels very strongly 
about small businesses in general. He believes 
his dual-dealership idea could do a lot for 
them, especially in the tire and oil indus- 
tries. “Why not have gas stations sell a cou- 
ple of kinds of gas?” he asks. 


CAPITAL CORRESPONDENTS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Sep- 
tember 24 edition of the Green Bay Press 
Gazette contains a fascinating profile of 


John Wyngaard, who, after 30 years of 


covering State government in action, is 
the dean of Wisconsin’s State capital 
correspondents. John writes a daily 
column on State government which is 
published in a great number of daily 
newspapers throughout the State and 
provides direct, on-the-spot news cover- 
age to a number of newspapers, particu- 
larly the Appleton Post Crescent and the 
Green Bay Press Gazette. 

At a time when public understanding 
of government institutions is more im- 
portant than ever before, I think it is 
worthwhile to study the Wyngaard sys- 
tem and understand what it is that 
makes him outstanding in his field. John 
Wyngaard does not report government 
the way you would report a boxing match. 
He is no mere conveyer belt to pass on the 
press releases, charges, and counter- 
charges served up by bureaucrats and 
office seekers. Rather, John Wyngaard 
is a serious student of government, hav- 
ing a deep respect for and understanding 
of our governmental and political proc- 
esses. We often hear it said in Madison 
that Wyngaard is not merely a reporter 
but one of the institutions of the State 
capital and that is literally true. 

It is vital to the success of democratic 
government to have able, knowledgeable 
reporters who really know, understand, 
and respect government and can trans- 
late it in understandable fashion to the 
public back home. All across the country, 
I know of no reporter who fills this role 
better than John Wyngaard. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this excellent article 
on his long years of service be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HE Makes LAWMAKERS’ ACTIONS OUR BUSINESS 
(By Bob Woessner) 

Mapison.—A kind man would call the of- 
fice dingy. Piles of newspapers, reams of files 
and comments, reports, studies and sugges- 
tions fill desk and table top space. 

One alpine-like heap towers above the rest. 

“When it gets high enough to fall over, we 
22 the papers carted away,” John Wyngaard 
8 . 

He was seated before a scarred desk, punch- 
ing out a story on the venerable L. C. Smith 
typewriter he uses. A bulletin board took up 
much of the wall in front of him. It was 
tatooed with memos, reminders, telephone 
numbers. 

The rooms are small and the decor less 
than modern in the elderly Washington 
Building, just off Capitol Square, but the 
quarters have been large enough for Wyn- 
gaard to produce the stories and columns 
which have earned the respect of politicians, 
bureaucrats and fellow newsmen for many 
years. 

But he will soon have to move—the bulld- 
ing is soon to be torn down. 

Wyngaard, head of the Press-Gazette Mad- 
ison Bureau, is the “dean of the capitol press 
corps” a title formalized last Spring in a 
resolution passed by the Legislature. 

It is a title he wears with pride. 

“He really is the dean,” a young reporter 
explains, “You don’t really compete with 
John Wyngaard. You just assume that if you 
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are now working on a story he will beat you 
to it.” 

Other reporters also have praise for his 
honesty and accuracy. 

The comments bring a smile from Wyn- 


ghd 53, he ħas described himself as having 
40 per cent of his normal hair and 140 per 
cent of his normal weight. His doctor has 
enforced a strict diet to control the weight. 

Wyngaard was born in Little Chute in 1914. 
His parents were Dutch, a lineage that shows 
today in his strong voice, vise-like handshake 
and work routine. 

“He gets a lot of stuff on sheer Holland 
guts,” one lobbyist explained. “He will go 
places where he is not wanted when he 


to.” 

But Wyngaard seldom finds a Madison sit- 
uation where he is not welcome. 

Paul Hasset, executive assistant to Gov. 
Warren Knowles, explains why: 

“People here know him and trust him. As 
a result, Wyngaard is privy to the innermost 
thoughts and plans of the top people.” 

Much of this advantage comes naturally to 
anyone who has survived 30 years on a news- 
beat. He knows the people, the routine, where 
the secrets are buried. 

G. H. Bakke who heads the highway de- 
partment, explains that many of the leaders 
in Madison today are people who first fol- 
lowed state politics in Wyngaard’s “Wisconsin 
Report,” which appears six times weekly on 
the Press-Gazette editorial page and is syndi- 
cated to 16 other state papers. 

“It really isn’t a news column. It is a day- 
by-day history of state government. It gives 
continuity of coverage opinion.” 

The matter of continuity is of concern to 
Madison’s upper echelons. 

The press corps there represents the two 
wire services, Associated Press and United 
Press International, two Madison and two 
Milwaukee papers and the Press-Gazette 
Madison News Bureau, headed by Wyngaard. 

The bureau is now a two-man affair. Wyn- 
gaard’s youngest son, Tim, joined his father a 
year ago, 

The small size of this delegation during 
most of the year, coupled with the turnover 
among newsmen, has created a bothersome 
situation, according to some. 

“Controversy often replaces news,” Hassett 
explains. “You get stories on who is for or 
against a program without a story on what 
the program is.” 

Wyngaard calls many of the young re- 
porters the “gee whiz kids.” 

“There was a young reporter who stalked 
out of an assembly session one day and told 
his paper over the phone, ‘The Legislature 
did something today I've never seen before.’ 
He had been here three weeks,” Wyngaard 
said. 

But years of experience, according to some, 
bring about a Wyngaard failing. 

“He is not cynical or callous,” one ex- 
plained. “But he has been here a long time 
and he knows when something will work and 
when it won't. As a result, he doesn’t get 
too enthused about some ideas.” 

Miles McMillan, a Green Bay native, now 
political commentator for the Madison Capi- 
tol Times, points to another area: 

“Wyngaard, he says, is an outstanding 
writer. 

“Tf you have to put it down on paper and 
make it clear, he’s the man who can do it,” 
McMillan says. 

“He has known everyone who has come 
along for a quarter of a century. He has 
watched state government and its practices 
as close up as you can get.” 

McMillan also points to Wyngaard’s curi- 
osity, his appetite for reading and research. 
And his sense of humor. “That is important 
in this type of business. It helps you discern 
the phony,” he says. 

Some critics have called his writing style 
stilted. But even they are quick to point 
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out that he has the expertise and is listened 
to by the politicians: 

Young newsmen chide him for occasional 
use of his position as dean to deliver printed 
lectures about their shortcomings or excesses. 

His critics come from both sides of the 
political aisle. 

“The Republicans think he is a Democrat, 
and the Democrats think he is a Republi- 
can,” was one explanation. 

Wyngaard describes himself as a conserva- 
tive in politics. “Everybody has prejudices. 
The reporter’s best rule is to know what they 
are, and to conduct himself accordingly,” he 
says. 

“He doesn't report things as he sees them, 
but as they are—there is a big difference,” 
one newsman said. 

Patrick Lucey, former Democratic lieuten- 

ant governor and his party’s state chairman, 
agrees. 
“He won't take unfair advantage. He 
doesn't have a killer instinct. He has never 
been less than completely honest with us,” 
Lucey says. 

Elected officials, state agency people, lobby- 
ists and newsmen agree that Wyngaard has 
become an influence in state government. “He 
is part of the establishment. But he doesn’t 
abuse that position,” one reporter said. 

“He is sounded out on a lot of things, but 
he doesn't throw his advice around. He'll 
say, ‘I may be wrong, but you're the one ask- 
ing the questions’,” a lobbyist said. 

Wyngaard started asking questions when 
he came to Madison to attend the University 
of Wisconsin journalism school. 

Fighting the depression years, W. 
graduated after a 15-month interruption 
during which he worked for the Appleton 
Post-Crescent. He then attempted to set up 
a Madison bureau to serve the Post-Crescent 
and the Press-Gazette, then sister papers. 

A. B. Turnbull, Press-Gazette general man- 
ager at the time, was dubious about the cost 
($30 a week) and about letting a youngster 
cover state government, but he agreed to a 
trial. 

Wyngaard recalls that he splurged on a 
wire to his wife to announce the news. “She 
claims that she has it among her mementos, 
and that I cockily related that ‘they met my 
terms.“ 

Settling into the job and probing the 
depths of Madison, Wyngaard survived the 
first years. Eventually he suggested a signed 
column from his Madison vantage point. 

The column is a particular pride. Wyn- 
gaard points to the fact that, except for 
vacation periods, he has missed only a hand- 
ful of publication days since he started. 

The work of 30 years has been satisfying, 
Wyngaard admits. 

Colleagues point out that it would be nat- 
ural for a man in his position to coast. But 
he doesn’t. His working hours, they agree, 
are as numerous as they have ever been. 

Even social life is often a combination of 
business and pleasure. A favorite recreation 
is dining out with friends—usually people 
in government life. The talk, confidants ad- 
mit, is good. 

Wyngaard lives in suburban Madison in a 
house big enough to have handled his five 
children and a lawn big and lavish enough 
for him to indulge his favorite hobby— 
gardening. 

He reads much and widely, and has built a 
fine library. 

“I've seen three governors in that room at 
John's“ one friend said. “They'll have their 
shoes off and be stretched. out on a couch 
telling him their troubles.” 

Madison life is stimulating and comfort- 
able, Wyngaard admits. But there is also 
an advantage for a man with a large family. 
“My residence here has saved about $50,000 
in college fees,” he estimates, 

Four of his five children are UW grad- 
uates: 

Tim, his associate In the bureau; Michael, 
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a lawyer for the state Motor Carriers Associa- 
tion; John, a doctorate holder presently 
working for the Air Force; Judith, a teacher 
in Milwaukee; and Susan, now a college 
junior. 

Completing the family is Mrs. Wyngaard— 
Catherine. 

She is not officially part of the news gath- 
ering team, but her work with and for her 
husband at political conventions has been 
helpful. 

“She is no mere traveling companion,” one 
associate points out. “She takes telephone 
messages, stakes out telegraph offices, trans- 
portation, places with eatable food.” 

During the 1964 Republican convention in 
California, she worked with her husband and 
with Press-Gazette editorial page editor 
James Bartelt. 

“She had her Wisconsin friends issue her 
a press badge which described her job as 
‘runner.’ It was the only such designation in 
all of the thousands of press credentials 
given out," Bartelt recalls. 

The father-son teamwork is new. But not 
the day-by-day coverage of state events. The 
two Wyngaards select their coverage with an 
eye to items of special interest to their two 
Northeastern Wisconsin employers. 

John keeps an eye on political parties, na- 
tural resource programs and issues, highways 
and transportation and his column. Tim 
concentrates on educational news. 

The senior Wyngaard likes the work, “One 
reason, I suppose, is the comparative inde- 
pendence. I can pick and choose, and rely 
upon my own judgment. I'm pretty sure that 
we spend more time working in a typical 
week than the average newspaperman, but 
there are compensations in greater freedom 
of action,” he points out. 

The “dean” is also proud of the “long 
tether” given him. 

“I am absolutely sure that I have written 
things and expressed views that annoyed the 
several editors and publishers who have em- 
ployed me here. But there has been no inter- 
ference, which is something that few other 
correspondents can say.” 

A talk with Wyngaard covers many topics, 
and it shows a man of perception and good 
humor. He is, naturally, more at home in 
discussions of state government and the role 
of the press in it. 

“I believe a responsible reporter can con- 
tribute something to the community, by pro- 
viding insights and understandings on pub- 
lic affairs in a time when government is the 
— Important force in the average man's 

e.” 

He is proud of the amount and depth of 

governmental news coyerage in the state, and 
feels he has had some part in establishing 
this. 
In the early Madison years, he recalls, he 
was often alone in coverage of many agencies 
and boards. Today that is no longer true. The 
two Milwaukee papers, for example, often 
have a total of eight men working during 
legislative sessions. 

Madison is a more complex town today 
than it was in 1937. The first state budget 
Wyngaard saw enacted was about $70 million, 
This year the figure will top $1.1 billion. 

Thirty years ago, most of the governmental 

was housed in the capitol. Today 
it is spread across more than 100 locations 
in Madison. 

Long-term contacts are helpful here, he 
says. Wyngaard is often able to track down 
much of his information by phone by know- 
ing who has what he wants and where the 
source is located. 

The growth has changed the reporter's 
Job, too. 

“There is now literally too much material; 
the job is in sorting it out.” 

Wyngaard also emphasizes the growing im- 
pact of state affuirs. More than half of the 
money now spent for local government comes 
from state treasuries, he reminds, 
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“The state has a ‘cradle to the grave’ im- 
pact on individuals, and it is steadily grow- 
ing more important.” 

“Our social system is governed basically by 
state statutes,” he says, and points to laws on 
pollution control, education, highways and 
other areas for support. 

Wisconsin's government is generally clean 
and reasonably efficient, he says. This is due, 
in part, to inspection of it and the impact 
of measures such as the Kellett streamlin- 
ing—a measure which Wyngaard predicted 
would fail. 

“This used to be an old folks! home,” Wyn- 
gaard said of the Legislature. “Today we have 
a more representative Legislature, and I be- 
lieve a more responsible and effective one 
now than when I arrived.” 

The job of state coverage has also led him 
to the national political arena. Wyngaard 
has covered most national political conven- 
tions of the past 30 years. 

He has been among the note takers during 
the campaigns of John Kennedy, Hubert 
Humphrey, Adlai Stevenson, Estes Kefauver, 
Robert A. Taft, Harold Stassen, Thomas 
Dewey, Wendell Willkie, Earl Warren and 
both George and Henry Wallace. 

There were notable men in the group. 

“I learned to admire intensely the no- 
nonsense style of Taft and his warm per- 
sonality in close contact,” he recalls. 

Wyngaard also found the “velvet voice” of 
Stevenson memorable. But he had his doubts 
about John Kennedy. “As far as I could 
discern, Kennedy was not a gregarious fellow. 
He never could understand why there was so 
much empty space in Wisconsin. 

The list of Wisconsin personalities Wyn- 
gaard has covered is long. 

He catalogues Julius Heil, the governor 
who followed Phillip LaFollette, as the most 
interesting. “He was thoroughly lovable,” 
Wyngaard remembers, but almost totally 
ineffective as a leader.” 

“Walter S. Goodland will probably live 
longer in the memory of the state, because 
of his calculated style as a curmudgeon, plus 
his advanced age. 

“He never could remember my name, al- 
though we got along nicely. I was Wyn- 
koop,’ ” Wyngaard recalls. 

Associates of the governor's confided that 
the old man was losing his memory and had 
confused the reporter’s name with that of a 
famous murderess of the 1800s, he explains. 

Wyngaard is now in the enviable position 
of having known many of the state’s leaders 
since they were students or young politicians. 

“Gaylord Nelson and I were friends on the 
UW campus,” he points out. “I knew Joe 
McCarthy before he became a judge.” 

“I knew such men as Knowles, Rennebohm, 
Reynolds, Kohler, Thomson and Proxmire in 
their apprentice days.” 

Nelson and former Gov. Walter Kohler are 
highly rated by Wyngaard. 

“One measure of the public man, as I see 
it, is how well he understands the function 
and responsibility and the problems of the 
professional political reporter. By that test, 
the best governors I covered were Nelson and 
Kohler. 

“Im sure that sometimes they were 
offended by some of my reports. But in no 
instance did either of them ever complain, 
or show any resentment. Both respected the 
reporter’s craft; some politicians don't.“ 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY UDALL AT 
8 COLLEGE, MUSKOGEE, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day a new president, Dr. Garold D. 
Holstine, was inaugurated at Bacone 
College, Muskogee, Okla. Since Bacone 
College has traditionally served the needs 
of Indian people, it was fitting that the 
Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Stewart 
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L. Udall, should have been invited to be 
the featured speaker at the ceremonies. 
Secretary Udall stressed the new direc- 
tions currently being taken in education 
for Indian youth. Since his remarks were 
both informative and inspirational, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
his speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerpts From REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR STEWART L. UDALL aT BACONE 
COLLEGE, MUSKOGEE, OKLA., OCTOBER 8, 
1967 
As we meet today for the formal inaugura- 

tion of a new president of Bacone College, 

there is a feeling of new direction in the 
autumn air—new paths ahead for the Indian 
people and, indeed, for all Americans. 

These new directions refiect a growing 
awareness that our society has the ability 
to do the job of bringing economic and social 
equality to all of its citizens if we can match 
our resources with our imagination and en- 
ergy. It is a colossal task, but our country 
does the big jobs best. It is blessed with 
capable, determined men like the man who 
first called my attention to this ceremony 
and asked that I attend—your Congressman, 
Ed Edmondson, whose imagination, initiative 
and understanding have made him one of 
the rising leaders of our legislative branch 
of government, known widely for his ability 
to recognize a problem and achieve an effec- 
tive solution. 

Bacone’s new president, Dr. Garold D. Hol- 
stine, brings impressive credentials to his 
job. He has a fine academic background and 
wide experience in educating young people, 
and in college administration. Equally im- 
portant, I think, is the experience that goes 
beyond the confines of his job. He has wide 
experience in community activities, as shown 
by his background as National Director of 
Red Cross Youth. He has been active in State, 
National and international affairs. We can be 
confident that Dr. Holstine will put this 
broad background to good use in demon- 
strating the primacy of education among our 
endeavors for the improvement of man and 
his world. 

Today, nearly everyone agrees that educa- 
tion is the key to practically all achievement. 

In any discussion of any human problem 
you can name, the statement will be made, 
“The real solution to this problem is educa- 
tion.” Our biggest job today and every day, 
is to decide how it can be done. 

What is happening here at Bacone College 
will haye to happen hundreds of times in 
Indian education if Indians are to succeed in 
finding their place in the sun, It is ap- 
propriate that new directions in Indian edu- 
cation. should begin here in Oklahoma, for 
there is a unique history here. As many of 
you know, when the white man came to 


Oklahoma he found that the groundwork for 
„is a renaissance in Indian education. The 


the State’s educational system already had 
been laid. A whole system of schools had 
been. established by forward-looking tribes 
for the education of their children. Many 
of these schools were taken over by local 
and state authorities in the process of at- 
taining Statehood. Although the Indian 
origins of many of this State’s most famous 
educational institutions have become ob- 
scured with the passing years, I hope that 
the descendants of those pioneers in the Five 
Civilized Tribes will keep alive this history 
of concern for Indian education that be- 
comes more and more appropriate with each 


_ passing day. 


In recent years, Bacone has been steadily 
broadening its concept of its purpose as a 


college. Certainly the emphasis on the educa- 


tion of Indian young people properly re- 
mains. But the school now includes many 
students from several races and cultures. 
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This demonstrates a realization that we are 
all Americans together, that no success will 
insure the survival of this Nation and its 
heritage more than the success of learning to 
live and work together. 

By this I do mot mean that the object of 
Indian educational programs should be to 
move Indians en masse from their traditional 
homes into our urban society. This should 
be an option, not an obligation. I mean that 
to live and work effectively in America to- 
day—whether in Manhattan or at Keams 
Canyon, Arizona—a citizen must understand 
the variety of attitude and experience that 
make up our national personality. For most. 
Americans this is not too difficult an educa- 
tional attainment. We grow up surrounded 
by a culture rich in the diversity of a melt- 
ing-pot America. And what we don’t ex- 
perience first hand is brought to us by news- 
papers, magazines, radio, television and the 
ease and freedom of travel. 

But there are those who do not grow up in 
such an environment. They learn one cul- 
ture, often speak a different language, and 
perceive the other culture that exists around 
them only in terms of its conflict with their 
own. 

We must create an educational system, and 
more important, an educational attitude, 
that will surmount the barriers of isolation, 
poverty, language and understanding that 
can so effectively slow down Indian develop- 
ment. We have little time we can afford to 
lose. H. G. Wells, shortly after the explosion 
of the first atomic bomb, noted that “hu- 
man history is a race between education 
and catastrophe.” He was speaking in terms 
of survival of the whole human race. It 
would be a catastrophe of comparable magni- 
tude for the Indian people to so reduce their 
options that their choice is either the 
abandonment of their heritage or a life of 
isolation and poverty. 

But the things that are happening here 
and in many places across the Nation con- 
vince me that we can be optimistic about 
the future. We are entering into new and 
realistic partnerships between government 
and the Indian people, between industry 
and the tribes, and between the teacher and 
the community. These alliances of mutual 
esteem and mutual assistance are the wave 
of the future for Indian communities. 

Some of this has been going along for 
some time. I have always been deeply im- 
pressed by the ability of a small college in 


Oklahoma to ignore the usual restrictions 
‘of academic credentials and solvency to as- 


sist youngsters whose chief asset was a de- 
sire to learn, and whose limitations were both 
financial and educational. It would have been 
easy to say, “Sorry you don’t have enough 
math to qualify for entrance,” or “You don’t 
have enough money to last through the 
school year.” Instead the extra effort was 
made, the extra confidence placed and 
through extra hard work, and I’m sure con- 
siderable prayer, an education was achieved. 

At the present time we are in what I hope 


Bureau of Indian Affairs has reached out 
in many directions to apply many of the 
new techniques of education and new in- 
sights into human development to the edu- 
cation of Indian children. We are pioneering, 
for example, in programs to teach English 
as a second language. We are working to 
make Indian culture a strong support for 
the development of a child’s confidence in 
his ability to learn. With the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, we have funded an In- 
dian school that is truly run by the Indian 
community, draws on the resources of the 


tribe for instruction in traditional crafts 


and the preservation and appreciation of 
tribal history and tradition. This school is 
not an adjunct to the community—it is a 
vital part of the community, and we hope 
that the community will be the stronger 
for it. 
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This sort of community involvement is 
not new for Bacone College, of course. For 
many years this school has played an active 
role in community and Indian affairs, and 
I am sure that much of the progress made 
in this area in community development— 
new employment, new social services, new 
economic growth—can be traced to the fact 
that you have this dynamic institution in 
your midst. 

And as a result of similar developments 
in other Indian areas, I predict that greatly 
increased numbers of Indian young people 
will be coming to Muskogee, Oklahoma, and 
to Durango, Colorado, and to Minneapolis, 
Chicago, and Washington in search of higher 
education. For many of these young people 
this will be the first real experience in living 
both away from home and away from an In- 
dian society. The small college can provide 
@ much more hospitable environment for a 
successful educational endeavor than can a 
larger, impersonal university. 

And yet the small college is quite often 
a private institution that each year feels 
a greater squeeze as rising educational and 
living costs create more demands on a lim- 
ited endowment. Certainly, I know that this 
is the case at Bacone. The tradition of find- 
ing a way to help those who want an edu- 
cation, regardless of their means, becomes 
more difficult each year. But, as many of 
you know, relief may be in sight, in the 
form of a bill introduced in Congress by my 
good friend Ed Edmondson. I have known 
Ed for many years; we served on the In- 
dian Subcommittee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives together; and I know from long 
experience that no man has higher aspira- 
tions for the Indian people, nor worked 
harder to make these aspirations realities, 
than Ed Edmondson, 

Ed’s bill would repeal a provision in a 1917 
law that the Federal Government cannot 
provide scholarship funds for Indian stu- 
dents attending sectarian colleges and uni- 
versities. I am proud to report that just 
last week the Department of the Interior 
reported favorably on this bill, and urged the 

to pass it. It seems obvious to 
me that this legislation would promote 
exactly the kind of new partnership that 
I have been talking about. Bacone College 
has prided itself on its independent status. 
It is not looking for any massive Federal 
handout. But a school which can do ef- 
fectively meet the needs of Indian pupils 
should not be penalized because of a sec- 
tarian association. And surely, the clear- 
cut distinction that the money is going di- 
rectly to the student and not directly to 
the school, which applies to many other 
Federal scholarship programs, applies here 
as well. 

Last year more than 4,000 Indian students 
attended college, almost half of them aided 
by BIA scholarships. The Edmondson bill 
will not create any more money for scholar- 
ships but it will allow a more equitable spread 
of the funds available. And schools such 
as Bacone, which can offer the more per- 
sonal type of attention that may be the 
difference between success and failure in the 
effort of cultural adaptation, will have addi- 
tional opportunity for service to Indian 
youth. I should hasten to add that a favor- 
able report on a bill is not the same thing 
as passage, but I do thin.. we should be opti- 
mistic in this case, especially with Okla- 
homa’s outstanding delegation pushing for 
its approval in Congress, Senators Monroney 
and Harris have always been among the very 
strongest supporters of progressive Indian 
legislation in the Senate, just as all the 
members of the Oklahoma delegation in the 
House have distinguished themselves indi- 
vidually and as a group in this regard. 

Bacone has much that is distinctive to 
offer a young man or woman in search of a 
well rounded education. I am looking for- 
ward to visiting its fine arts collection at 
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the college museum—and incidentally, I also 
want to see the Five Civilized Tribes Mu- 
seum, which deeply impressed my wife, Lee, 
on a recent visit. Athletics are an essential 
part of education too, and Bacone has won 
honors there as well, by producing a base- 
ball team that won the 1967 National Junior 
College championship. 

I have no doubt that, at Bacone and else- 
where, there will be a rising tide of Indian 
college enrollment. And I have no doubt 
that a part of this increase can be directly 
attributable to the effectivenes of the In- 
dian leadership that has developed in re- 
cent years, and to the effectiveness of our 
Indian Buerau programs to make better use 
of Indian natural and human resources. 

What I mean here can be illustrated very 
well by an experience I had this summer. 
Early in the season I was visited in Wash- 
ington by a two-man delegation from the 
Zuni Pueblo in Western New Mexico. The 
delegation consisted of Pueblo Governor Rob- 
ert E. Lewis, whom I would rate as one of 
the most dynamic of our Indian leaders, 
and a young college student, Clifford Ma- 
hooty. They presented to me a most impres- 
sive plan for the all-around development of 
the potential of the Pueblo. 

These plans were practical yet challenging. 
But I was equally impressed by what these 
plans meant to young Cliff Mahooty. The 
plans called for, among other things, in- 
dustrial development on the reservation, and 
some meetings had already taken place with 
an electronics firm toward that end. For a 
young man soon to graduate with a degree 
in electrical engineering, the location of such 
a plant would mean a chance for a job at 
home in a place that was a part of his very 
being in a way that many non-Indians can- 
not understand. Until now, the very fact 
that he was pursuing this type of education 
meant that on graduation day he would 
face the choice of leaving, for good, his home 
and a way of life that has deep meaning 
for him or else returning to his home and 
forgetting about the education he had 
worked so hard to obtain. I should add, 
that the plant is under construction at 
Zuni right now. 

There are many similar examples in other 
reservations across the Nation. Certainly, a 
life in urban America will still have to be 
the choice for many young Indians, but we 
are increasing the options as fast as we can, 
and those who have ignored the potential of 
higher education because it meant the cer- 
tainty of leaving the reservation may now 
take a second look. 

Indian Affairs Commissioner Bob Bennett 
and I have shared dreams of putting the 
most dynamic and resourceful aspects of our 
economy and society at work, using the 
tools of corporate management and finance, 
to develop the potential of Indian areas in 
an optimum, practical, and yet Indian- 
oriented way. This may seem a big order, 
and is certainly something that will not 
be accomplished overnight, but we are be- 
* and we have both hope and enthusi- 


0 Indian Resource Development Act has 
been introduced in the Congress and I hope 
that we may have some action on it, if not 
yet this year, then early in 1968. In this 
area, Bob Bennett really made good on his 
promise to bring Indian leadership into the 
germinal stages of important legislation. 
From the many meetings held across the 
Nation we have developed a much better 
idea of how Indians perceive their needs 
and goals and, I hope, the Indian leader- 
ship has a better idea of how many different, 
and conflicting, proposals must be somehow 
brought together in a unified piece of legis- 
lation. 

This legislation is not the answer to In- 
dian development problems—there is no 
answer that can be so neatly identified and 
labeled. It is not perfect legislation—it does 
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not completely satisfy me, or the Indian lead- 
ership or the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
I would be worried if it did. But it is a start, 
a beginning, and I think a good beginning. 
It can give us something to build on. The 
capital it can make available to foster Indian 
economic development, to bring Indian re- 
sources into the mainstream of our free en- 
terprise system, can break the barriers that 
have kept Indians from joining the astonish- 
ing march of progress that has made us, in a 
few short decades, incomparably the richest 
and most powerful Nation on earth. 

As you may know, I have met many of our 
top industrialists whose firms produce prod- 
ucts that fit the production potential of 
many reservations. My purpose has been to 
introduce them to the ability of our Indian 
areas to be a constructive part of their enter- 
prises. The response has been tremendously 
gratifying. To have these eminently practical 
men agree that this potential can be de- 
veloped is a key endorsement to plans for the 
future. 

Perhaps even more encouraging are the 
developments that begin right on the res- 
ervation. It is almost a dream come true 
when a tribe comes to me, as the Warm 
Springs Tribe in Oregon did last spring, and 
say, “We want to create a sawmill-plywood 
complex to utilize the timber production 
from our lands and provide jobs for our 
people and income for the tribe. We know 
what we want to do, we know how to do it 
and we intend to use our own money.” 

Unfortunately, I could also describe some 
areas where nothing much is happening— 
yet. But there is ferment, there is movement, 
there are growing hopes and aspirations. 
And these developments bring us back to 
Bacone College and her sister institutions 
around the country. 

These new Indian developments are going 
to be run by people who understand, in the 
word of James B. Conant, “both the re- 
sponsibilities and the benefits which come to 
them because they are American and are 
free.” Freedom—both the freedom of a Na- 
tion and the freedom of a community to de- 
velop along lines of its own choosing— 
depends upon citizens who both understand 
the uses of the tools and knowledge of their 
age and have a historical and intellectual 
perspective on the values that have created 
and preserved their society. A genius with 
a library may do this on his own. The rest of 
us need education. Thomas Jefferson re- 
marked that “If you expect a nation to be 
ignorant and free, you expect what never 
was and never will be.” 

Bacone College celebrates today the formal 
beginning of the leadership of Dr. Garold 
Holstine. I am certain that he will con- 
tinue and will build upon the 87 years of at- 
tainment so much in evidence on this cam- 
pus and in the work of Bacone alumni 
throughout the Nation. We who share your 
dreams for the school, and for the future 
of the Indian people as they move toward 
full participation in the American dream, 
offer our support and our enthusiasm for the 
years to come. 

The other day President Johnson expressed 
the fervent hope that if historians seek a 
name for this age they call it the “age of 
education.” We cannot prejudge the verdict 
of history. But the President’s words express 
a full commitment to education as one of 
the primary goals of our society. With the 
help—or more precisely, the self-help—of 
the people as expressed here at Bacone, we 
can make the prophecy come true. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS CON- 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, this morning my subcommit- 
tee heard some compelling and important 
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testimony concerning the so-called sec- 

ond phase of the war in Vietnam from 

Dean James R. Dumpson, of Fordham 

University. Dean Dumpson is one of this 

country’s leading social welfare experts. 

He has served as commissioner of social 

welfare for the city of New York, chair- 

man of the National Association of Social 

Service Workers, and in numerous other 

professional and administrative capaci- 

ties. 

In July and August of this year, Dean 
Dumpson headed a four-member social 
welfare task force recruited by AID “to 
study social welfare problems in Viet- 
nam and recommend to the U.S. mission 
and AID Washington policies and pro- 
grams to meet these problems.” 

The team returned in late August and 
its report is in the final stages of being 
completed. 

Dean Dumpson highlighted the team's 
findings in testimony today. It is my per- 
sonal conviction that the findings of 
Dean Dumpson and his team are of vital 
importance in determining our success 
or failure in Vietnam. For this reason, I 
ask unanimous consent that Dean 
Dumpson’s report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES R. Dumpson, DEAN, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL or SOCIAL 
SERVICE, AND CHAIRMAN, AID Socrat WEL- 
FARE TASK FORCE TO VIETNAM, BEFORE THE 
U.S. Senate SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH REFUGEES AND 
ESCAPEES 
I am pleased, Mr. Chairman, to share my 

thinking on two or three of the major prob- 

lems in Vietnam based on the findings and 
recommendations of the Social Welfare Task 

Force to Vietnam, As you know, the Task 

Force went to Vietnam at the request of the 

Agency for International Development, and, 

I understand, with the approval of the Presi- 

dent. We were asked to go in recognition of 

the fact that there are serious social welfare 
problems in Vietnam and that the United 

States government might not be doing all 

it could or should to meet these problems. 

If, in my testimony, I am critical of what 

has or has not been done to meet the seri- 

ous and worsening social needs of the peo- 
ple of Vietnam, I am also aware that our 
government has taken an initiative to meet 
the needs of the Vietnamese people. It was 
our purpose first to identify the problems 
and then to recommend policies and pro- 
grams to deal with at least the most press- 
ing of them. I had the honor to serve as 

Chairman of the Task Force which arrived 

in Vietnam on 24 July, 1967 and returned 

to the United States on 21 August, 1967. 

While I served as Chairman of the Task Force, 

I should like to point out that this testi- 

mony is my own. My colleagues on the Task 

Force have not had an opportunity to review 

this statement although I have no doubt 

that it would have their full concurrence. 

We are firmly convinced that social welfare 
is an essential component of national de- 
velopment, in any nation, through the es- 
tablishment of sound social policy, through 
the maintenance and improvement of ade- 
quate living standards, and the provision of 
essential social welfare services, within the 
context, to be sure, of the cultural heritage 
of its people. In brief, we view social welfare 
as those institutional patterns designed to 
prevent social breakdown and personal mal- 
adjustment, restoration to social adequacy 
of those who have become the victims of 
social disruption, and the care and protec- 
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tion of the aged, the disabled, dependent 
children, and other dependents in the popu- 
lation. Our findings and recommendations 
concerning social welfare in Vietnam rest 
on these premises. 

We are convinced and urge our own gov- 
ernment and the Government of Vietnam to 
accept that social welfare represents a sig- 
nificant resource in improying the daily lot 
of the men, women, and children in Viet- 
nam, in strengthening their sense of total 
well-being; and in enriching their lives. In 
fact, without a significant social welfare 
component, social revolution can well in- 
crease inequity, benefiting some but further 
penalizing others for their already disad- 
vantaged condition. We believe that social 
revolution cannot be brought to full fruition 
without giving the highest priority to social 
welfare policies and programs both as a 
means to and an objective of social revolu- 
tion. Social welfare has the potential for 
maximizing the human return on the invest- 
ment and sacrifice being made through the 
war. Sound social policies and social welfare 
programs are tools that must be employed 
now in Vietnam’s nation building efforts and 
to help secure lasting security and well- 
being of her people. 

As I discuss our findings and observations 
and point up the deplorable unmet human 
needs of the Vietnamese people, the question 
will understandably arise as to why our 
government and the other Free World gov- 
ernments who are assisting the Vietnamese 
people do not directly use their know-how 
and resources to satisfy these human needs 
of the Vietnamese people. Nothing, in my 
judgment, would be more inimical to the 
best interest of the Vietnamese, to their right 
to self-determination, and to their viability 
as a free, independent nation. Basic to the 
aspects of social welfare that I have iden- 
tified is the concept of participation, the 
active intervention of the people them- 
selves in the achievement of their social 
goals. Self-help, self-determination; and 
democratic decision-making must be the 
very core of social welfare activities in Viet- 
nam. We must deliver Vietnam to the Viet- 
namese and they must take responsibility 
for doing whatever needs to be done not- 
withstanding the slowness and errors that 
come from learning by doing. To do for them 
will only create dependency and represent a 
form of benevolent colonialism that must 
be opposed. 

The major groups in Vietnam who rep- 
resent the target populations for social wel- 
fare efforts in Vietnam are (a) displaced 
families; (b) the thousands of children with 
or without families, living in conditions that 
threaten their immediate and future well- 
being; and (c) the men, women, and chil- 
dren who now live in the worsening condi- 
tions of the urban areas of the country. 

Since January, 1964, there have been one 
million nine hundred thousand known refu- 
gees, 950,000 of whom are still considered to 
be in a “temporary” category. By “temporary” 
is meant that they are receiving the barest 
requirements of food and shelter, a few pias- 
ters a day and 400 grams of rice while they 
await resettlement or return to their homes. 
Living in large congregate camp establish- 
ments, many are without adequate medical 
care, adequate sanitation facilities. Families, 
made up of a mother, an aged relative, and 
four or five children live in one room with 
dirt floors, bamboo sides, and aluminum roof- 
ing. For the great majority of the children 
ranging from infancy to 16 years of age, there 
are none of the basic, minimum facilities 
and services required for child care. Responsi- 
bility for the care and protection of refugees 
is assigned to the Commissariat for Refugees 
in the Central Government. After a three 
month period, the meager assistance of the 
SCR terminates irrespective of the needs of 
the refugees. Technically, the refugees then 
become responsibility of the Ministry of 
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Social Welfare which has neither the funds 
nor personnel to carry out this responsibility. 
Aside from the efforts of voluntary agencies 
which cannot possibly meet the needs of 5 
or 6 hundred thousand refugees, these people 
are left on their own. 

Of equal concern, and pressing for atten- 
tion are those displaced persons who do not 
go to a refugee camp. Instead, on their own 
initiative, they have sought haven with 
friends or families or have decided to try to 
make it on their own. Their plight is worse, 
if that is possible, than those in refugee 
camps. Because they are technically not reg- 
istered refugees in camps, they are not the 
responsibility of the SCR. Again, technically 
they are the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare. And, again, that Ministry 
is without the resources of personnel to meet 
even their creature comfort needs. 

While conditions vary among and within 
the four regions of the country, there is an 
urgent need for improvement in the logistical 
support at the provincial level; there is still 
an urgent need to establish a central control 
system for logistical support for the pro- 
vision of the basic requirements of people 
who are displaced whether by GVN-US mili- 
tary activities or the harassment, and terror- 
ism of the Vietcong. 

Three weaknesses were glaringly evident 
in the management of the refugees: 

(1) The technical category of “refugees” 
and the division of responsibility based on 
a time span between the SCR and Ministry 
of Social Welfare is an arbitrary, bureaucratic 
device which has no relation to human need. 
Vietnam is faced with a monumental prob- 
lem of displaced persons, estimated at close 
to 50,000 additional persons a month. Poli- 
cies and programs must be devised to deal 
with displaced persons from the point of 
their displacement until their resettlement 
has been permanently achieved and sus- 
tained rehabilitative efforts have been put 
into operation. 

(2) With the continuing escalation of mil- 
itary activities, the number of displaced in- 
dividuals and families will increase. Logis- 
tical planning and support must be central- 
ized and coordinated. Regional storehouses 
with supplies and equipment including food 
and medical supplies with competent per- 
sonnel to be deployed to meet situations as 
they arise rather than after they arise must 
be given equal priority with that given to 
economic development and military activi- 
ties. 

(3) The GVN and the United States goy- 
ernment in its consultative and supportive 
roles must recognize, accept, and act on the 
fact that failure to deal promptly, efficiently, 
and humanely with displaced persons in 
Vietnam is destroying the effort of nation 
building, is supporting the efforts of the 
Vietcong to weaken the will of the Vietnam- 
ese and their faith and confidence in the 
GVN, and is contributing to defeat of the 
goals sought by all of the military activity. 
Above all, failure to deal promptly and ef- 
fectively in meeting the basic human rights 
and needs of close to 2 million people can- 
not be condoned under any conditions, Both 
the GVN and the U.S. government in their 
respective roles have an inescapable moral 
and humane obligation to recognize and to 
respect the human rights of people and to 
deal with the needs associated with such 
treatment of people. 

The second priority target group within 
the concern of social welfare in the popula- 
tion of Vietnam includes children, families, 
and youth. The social needs of this group 
present a stark picture. Disruption of fam- 
ilies caused by dislocation of the population, 
the absence of the resources to provide the 
basic necessities of life including adequate 
health services, housing, and education re- 
sults in serious neglect of children and youth 
and threatens the very fabric of Vietnamese 
life. It is estimated that there are 10,000 
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full orphans, close to 200,000 half orphans 
in South Vietnam and 82,000 widows. 

While the cultural pattern of extended 
family relationships represent a source of 
strength in this country, efforts to build on 
this strength and to counteract the attacks 
on it are totally inadequate. Children aged 
one to fourteen represents 48% of the refugee 
population which I have already discussed. 
We saw orphanages all over the country in 
which there estimated to be 84 in the coun- 
try. Some have 30 to 35 children in them. 
Others have several hundred. We visited one 
in the Saigon area that has 1500 children. We 
saw orphanages that were adequate in terms 
of the provision of basic, minimal physical 
care to children. We visited others where 
conditions were almost sub-human with piti- 
ful sights of listless, malnourished babies in 
them. We visited day care centers for chil- 
dren that would do any city in our country 
proud to have the centers. 

Special attention is required for teen-agers 
and young adults. Indeed, the future of Viet- 
nam may well rest with this group who are 
maturing at a time of social revolution, 
and of military turmoil. This group can be 
the source of future leadership and a dy- 
namic force in the country’s development, or 
an element of anarchy and destruction in 
democratic nation building efforts, Little is 
being done for youth in the country. Family 
dislocations have driven them to the urban 
centers. Already there are gangs of wander- 
ing youth in areas of Saigon. The presence 
of large numbers of foreign troops has re- 
sulted in a mushrooming of bars, “bar girls”, 
and prostitution. There is a “strip” of bars 
and cafes outside most military installations 
in all parts of the country. This may be a 
natural and unavoidable concomitant of war, 
but, nevertheless, it is one more factor rip- 
ping apart the fabric of the Vietnamese so- 
cial structure. Without the opportunity for 
education and training, unskilled, and lack- 
ing constructive outlets and growth-produc- 
ing experiences, the youth of Vietnam, espe- 
cially in the urban areas, present to that 
nature the serious problems of juvenile de- 
linquency, youth crimes, and a large group 
of wasted, indeed socially destroyed youth. 

Time does not permit me to discuss other 
areas of social welfare concern. They included 
the impact of urbanism on individuals and 
families, rural development, income support, 
health related programs, manpower training, 
and voluntary agency relationships. We ex- 
pect that the final report of the Task Force 
will be available within the next forthnight. 

Let me briefly summarize our overall find- 
ings and recommendations. 

Our findings briefly summarized included 
the following: 

1. The focus of what social welfare activi- 
ties are planned or underway is on a short- 
term, impact programs, designed to meet 
day-to-day crises. There is absent, any con- 
cept of social welfare as a significant re- 
source in nation building, as an institutional 
form for social development through genuine 
self-help and self-improvement efforts. 

2. The requirement that social develop- 
ment must be integrated with economic de- 
velopment has not apparently gained recog- 
nition in Vietnam. Social development plan- 

in any real sense has been ignored 
while considerable efforts have been initiated 
aie area of economic development plan- 


3. Our A. D. structure is not designed nor 
adequately staffed to give the priority re- 
quired by social welfare planning and devel- 
opment in its advisory, consultative, and 
supportive role to the GVN. 

4. While American, and international vol- 
untary agencies have made and are making 
a tremendous contribution in meeting social 
needs in Vietnam, the full potential of their 
contribution has not been realized. This is 
due chiefly to the absence of effective co- 
ordination among the voluntary agencies, 
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with the goals and policies of the GVN, and 
with the goals and objectives of those A.LD. 
p that fall within the social welfare 
field. Question must be raised as to whether 
the U.S. government should facilitate entry 
and provide support to U.S. voluntary groups, 
however well motivated, operating in Viet- 
nam whose policies are not in accord with 
those of the GVN and whose professional 
practices would not be tolerated in the U.S.A. 

In summary, I should like to share with 
this Committee those priority recommenda- 
tions based on the report of the Task Force 
which are relevant to the concerns of this 
Committee. I must state again my convic- 
tion that the primary and major responsibil- 
ity for initiating the implementation of 
these recommendations rests with the gov- 
ernment of Vietnam with substantially in- 
creased material and technical support of the 
United States and the other Free World 
Nations. 

Essential to all of our recommendations is 
our firm belief that the United States effort 
must commit itself to a strong social welfare 
commitment in its assistance to Vietnam. 
While we accept, of course, the basic need 
for giving attention to the problems of ob- 
taining security, we are equally committed 
to efforts that are concerning with the im- 
mediate and long term aspects of social 
development. 

1. Our first recommendation therefore, is 
that the appropriate divisions of USAID be 
staffed with sufficient, professionally trained 
social welfare personnel competent to dis- 
charge the social welfare function more ef- 
fectively with the U.S. Mission, and to 
provide more adequate consultative services 
to the GVN in its social welfare efforts. 

2. With USAID giving professional direc- 
tion, there should be assigned to CORDS in 
each of the four regions a professionally 
competent social welfare advisor to serve as 
a counterpart to the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare's Regional Chief. Similar strengthening 
of advisory assistance must be made avail- 
able at the provincial level. 

3. The massive dislocation of families, 
some living in refugee camps, and others in 
urban and rural areas, must be the top 
priority influencing social welfare efforts in 
Vietnam. In this connection, the following 
proposals must have the highest priority: 

(a) Immediate steps must be taken by 
GVN to improve the administrative proce- 
dure for piaster payments to refugees, and 
for MACCORDS and the GVN to make 
quickly available emergency help in the form 
of food, shelter, medical supplies, etc, when 
they are needed. There must not be any 
breakdown in logistical planning and sup- 
port to assuring short-term assistance to 
displaced persons; and in developing and 
executing plans for permanent resettlement 
of displaced persons, with the services re- 
quired to facilitate their meaningful re- 
adjustment. 

(b) The Ministry of Social Welfare must 
be provided with sufficient funds and per- 
sonnel to meet the human needs of all dis- 
placed persons who do not now fall into the 
technical category of “refugees”, those “ref- 
ugees” still displaced, and those who are 
needy after their “refugee” classification 
benefits have terminated. Immediate atten- 
tion should be given to the feasibility of 
centralizing responsibility for all displaced 
persons in one governmental agency, so that 
there may eventually be undivided respon- 
sibility for the quality and continuity of 
efforts required to meet the needs of these 
people. The low priority that appears to have 
been given to displaced individuals and 
families in Vietnam must now be reversed 
by affirmative GVN policy; it must be im- 
plemented through realistic and prompt 
action by the GVN and with U.S. assistance 
in every region of the country. 

4. It is recommended that the GVN take 
prompt steps to deal with the special plight 
of thousands of children living with or with- 
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out their families in conditions that threaten 
their immediate as well as their future de- 
velopment. In detail, we have outlined the 
programs and services that we believe must 
be either improved or established now. 

We urge, further, that USAID assume re- 
sponsibility for supporting the efforts of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare in establishing 
and maintaining sound standards of child 
care, and particularly, endorse the GVN posi- 
tion that children should not be removed 
from their families and country, except in 
unusual circumstances where this is clearly 
in the best interest of the child. This applies 
to placing children in orphanages, inter- 
country adoptions, and sending children 
long distances from home for medical treat- 
ment or for training. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made a series of 
additional recommendations dealing with 
urban and rural development, income sup- 
port, social welfare manpower training and 
utilization, and voluntary agency relation- 
ships. As these areas are not the immediate 
concern of this Committee, I shall not de- 
tail them there. The full report of the Task 
Force will be available within a fortnight, 
and with your permission, it will be sent to 
the Committee. 

As I stated at the beginning of this state- 
ment, sound social policies and social wel- 
fare programs are tools that must be em- 
ployed in Vietnam's social revolution and 
nation building efforts. Support in this area 
of Vietnam’s effort must be increased by all 
who are committed to a free, independent 
Vietnam committed to assuring the economic 
and social well-being of its people. The con- 
tinued prodding by this Committee particu- 
larly concerning refugees and displaced per- 
sons, welcomed I believe by many who are 
working valiantly with the problems we are 
discussing will assist those committed men 
and women in U.S.A.LD. to do the job they 
as well as you, want to have done. 


FREE WORLD ASSISTANCE TO 
VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, all 
of us know the old proverb that you can 
not make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, 
& proverb that seems to me particularly 
applicable to the contention that most 
free world countries are, in some way, 
supporting the war in Vietnam. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of October 
5 contains a memorandum that was in- 
serted by both the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower]. It is entitled “Free 
World Assistance to Vietnam as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1967.” The memorandum begins 
with the statement: 

Thirty-one nations besides the United 
States are assisting Vietnam under the Free 
World Assistance Program. 


Neither the Senator from Wyoming 
nor the Senator from Texas mentioned 
the source of the memorandum, although 
it is perfectly obvious that the source is 
the Department of State. 

The memorandum placed by both Sen- 
ators in the October 5 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record bears a close resemblance to a 
paper entitled “Free World Assistance 
for South Vietnam,” issued as a Viet- 
nam information note” in April 1967, by 
the Office of Media Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, Department of State, On 
May 25 I commented on this State De- 
partment paper on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. At that time, I had published in the 
Recorp the text of a letter I had written 
to the Secretary of State and a reply to 
this letter from Assistant Secretary Ma- 
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comber. In my letter, I had asked for the 
dollar value of the aid to South Vietnam 
being given by the nations listed in the 
State Department paper. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my letter to the Sec- 
retary of State and the reply from As- 
sistant Secretary Macomber, which 
includes a summary of the dollar value 
of material free world assistance to Viet- 
nam, be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 4, 1967. 
Hon. Dean RUSEK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: It has been brought 
to my attention that a recent Information 
Note issued by the Office of Media Services, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, lists, on page one, 
36 “other nations giving aid to South Viet- 
Nam... .” 

I would be interested in the dollar value 
of “aid to South Viet-Nam” being given by 
each of these nations. I note, for example, 
Turkey’s contribution is further described 
on page four as “medicines and the offer of 
a substantial quantity of cement” and that 
Denmark “has provided medical supplies and 
has offered to train Vietnamese nurses in 
Denmark.” I also note on page six that “Ire- 
land, Israel, Pakistan and Norway contributed 
money, clothing, and pharmaceutical sup- 
plies to the victims of the floods of 1965.” 
Does humanitarian assistance to flood vic- 
tims constitute an expression of support 
for our efforts in Southeast Asia or an im- 
plied criticism of our actions there? 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 15, 1967. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of May 3 
cerns other nations’ assistance to Viet- 

am. 

In response to your request for the dollar 
value of aid provided by the thirty-six coun- 
tries listed in the Department’s Information 
Note on Free World Assistance to Viet-Nam, 
I enclose a table of the estimated value of 
commodity assistance and relief supplies 
from these countries, It is based on informa- 
tion from our Mission in Saigon which shows 
the value of this aid for the period of June 
1964 through December 1966. Of the total 
value of nearly 27 million dollars, approxi- 
mately 17 million dollars were contributed 
in 1966. We have not attempted to assign a 
valuation to these nations’ contribution to 
the cost of supporting about 500 non-US. 
civilians and 56,000 non-U.S. military free 
world personnel serving in Viet-Nam or to the 
cost of some 3,000 scholarships granted by 
foreign governments to Vietnamese for study 
or training abroad during this period. 

With respect to your question about the 
flood relief assistance provided by Ireland, 
Israel, Pakistan and Norway, we list this aid 
as well as that of France and Switzerland in 
@ separate category from the Free World 
Assistance Program. As is explicitly noted in 
the Information Note we do not construe 
this aid as representing political support by 
the governments concerned for the free 
world effort in Viet-Nam. Neither do we be- 
lieve that one would be justified in constru- 
ing this humanitarian assistance as repre- 
senting any criticism of the policy of the 
United States in Viet-Nam. 

If I can be of any further assistance on 
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this or any other matter, please do not 
hesitate to let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JT., 
Assistant Secretary jor Congressional 
Relations. 
SUMMARY OF MATERIAL FREE WORLD ASSISTANCE TO 
VIETNAM (JUNE 1964 THROUGH DECEMBER 1966) 


[Value in thousands of U.S. dollars] 


Com- 
modity 
aid? 


Relief 
Contributor nation aid? Total 


8 
g 
8 


30 566 

3 3 

5 5 

4 4 

5 5 

10 10 

57 593 
1,992 26,655 


1 Equipment, supplies, and commodities for all projects and 
programs other than those dealing with relief program. Medical 
supplies 2 to support free world medical teams are 
included in this — 

2 Primarily flood and refugee relief assistance in the form 
of supplies such as medicines, blankets, foodstuffs, and shelters. 


vided by 18 nations—13 under the free 
world assistance program and five under 
the category of “other assistance“ 


in the 
December 1966, which totaled $26,000 or 
less: 


APNE TEE a Sa EAR 


CCT 
Malaysia 


3383383333838 


0 


Under the separate category of other 
assistance,“ the following dollar values 
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SWünncnlll . $10, 000 
Taree) ĩ 23 eet ee ep ae 5, 000 
Pakistan 5, 000 
Norway 4, 000 
ll! 8 8, 000 


Mr. President, I have compared the 
text of the State Department memo- 
randum of April 1967 with the text of the 
memorandum placed in the RECORD on 
October 5 by both the Senator from 
Wyoming and the Senator from Texas. I 
find that there has been no change in 
the description of the assistance given 
by Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Luxembourg, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Spain, Turkey, Uruguay, 
Ireland, Israel, Norway, Pakistan, and 
Switzerland. In other words, there has 
apparently been no new material assist- 
ance given by these countries since 
December 1966 at the latest. And in some 
cases it is obvious that the assistance was 
given well before the end of 1966. 

In the case of Austria, for which no 
dollar value was given in Assistant Sec- 
retary Macomber’s letter, there has ob- 
viously been no change because the 
April paper stated: 

Austria has offered medical supplies, blan- 
kets and tents through the Austrian Red 
Cross— 


And identical language is used in the 
memorandum inserted in the RECORD of 
October 5. 

As for Laos, while Assistant Secretary 
Macomber’s letter showed a Laotian con- 
tribution of $6,000 worth of relief aid, 
the State Department paper issued in 
April did not mention Laos. The memo- 
randum placed in the Recorp on October 
5 stated that Laos had contributed for 
flood relief in 1965 and had made a 
“small cash donation for refugees in 
1966.” Apparently there has been no 
assistance from Laos since then. 

In the case of Belgium, there has been 
a change in the assistance given. The 
State Department paper of April 1967 
stated: 

Belgium has provided medicines and an 
ambulance, as well as scholarships for nine 
Vietnamese to study in Belgium, 


The memorandum inserted in the 
Record on October 5 states: 

Belgium has provided medicines and an 
ambulance and has given scholarships for 
fifteen Vietnamese to study in Belgium. 


Thus Belgium has increased its assist- 
ance—from nine scholarships to 15 
scholarships. 

Mr. President, some countries are giv- 
ing substantial assistance to the Repub- 
lic of South Vietnam. But other coun- 
tries—many other countries—are not. I 
would hardly attach any great signifi- 
cance to Ecuador’s sending $2,000 worth 
of medical supplies, or Guatemala’s gift 
of 15,000 doses of serum, or a Honduran 
contribution of $8,000 worth of drugs 
and drygoods, or a Turkish gift of $2,000 
worth of medicine, or a Laotian donation 
of $4,000 for flood relief 2 years ago and 
a “small cash donation for refugees in 
1966.” 

As for the “other assistance” men- 
tioned both in the State Department’s 
memorandum of April 1967 and the 
memorandum inserted in the RECORD on 
October 5, it seems to me to reveal a 
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rather desperate state of affairs when 
it is necessary to list the contributions 
made by Ireland, Israel, Norway, and 
Pakistan to assist “flood victims,” in 
some—if not all—cases the victims of 
floods which occurred several years ago. 
That kind of assistance is surely basic 
humanitarian aid and nothing more. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to state that a few days ago I wrote 
the Secretary of State asking him four 
questions, 

First, what commitments the US. 
Government has made to the Govern- 
ments of the Republic of Korea, Thai- 
land, and the Republic of the Philippines 
in connection with the dispatch of forces 
by these three countries to South Viet- 


nam. 

Second, which countries assisting 
South Vietnam under the free world 
assistance program trade with North 
Vietnam and the amount of such trade 
in each of the past 3 years. 

Third, the years in which assistance to 
South Vietnam was provided by Austria, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Ireland, Laos, Liberia, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Pakistan, Tunisia, 
Turkey, and Uruguay. 

Fourth, the dollar value of assistance 
provided in calendar year 1967 by Argen- 
tina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Denmark, Dominican Republican, 
Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Laos, Lux- 
embourg, Malaysia, Norway, Pakistan, 
Spain, Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
5 H.R. 11641, which will be stated by 

e. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11641) making appropriations for cer- 
tain civil functions administered by the 
Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific In- 
teroceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
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Delaware River Basin Commission, In- 
terstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, for the fiscal year ehding June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PROPOSED TAX INCREASE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it has 
been said with a smile that our country 
set out from the first to erect a govern- 
ment of lawyers, not men. Some credence 
has been lent to the theory by an obser- 
vation on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons in 1775, that as many copies of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries were being 
sold in the Colonies as in all of England. 

SOME HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As a result of this structural peculiar- 
ity, a good many political questions in 
the United States tend to become legal 
questions. Moreover, most of the funda- 
mental issues involving foreign war or 
domestic tranquillity tend to be debated 
in terms of the powers of taxation and 
spending. 

Although the current controversy over 
the proposal for a tax increase involves 
all of these elements, I believe that the 
history of the United States and of Great 
Britain demonstrates that this has been 
a general characteristic of parliamentary 
institutions. 

The cause that separated our two na- 
tions, as we were taught in school, re- 
volved around taxation. In 1763, Britain 
concluded prolonged and costly wars, of 
which the American Colonies were the 
chief beneficiaries. A major argument in 
favor of the Stamp Act and the tea tax 
was that the Colonies ought to contribute 
the the costs of Redcoat regiments be- 
cause they were protecting our western 
frontiers. 

It is interesting to me that the stamp 
tax was delayed a year, in hopes that 
the colonists would come up with alter- 
natives. At the same time, new taxes in 
Britain were extended to the humblest 
homes, previously exempt, and this was 
followed by a series of bread riots. It is 
worth noting, I believe, that the series 
of revenue and enforcement measures 
that precipitated the Revolution were 
enacted by a parliamentary government 
which jealously guarded the fiscal powers 
it had wrested from the King during five 
centuries of struggle. 

While this fragment of history does 
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not provide an exact analogy, it may be 
instructive. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS 


As a consequence of these events, those 
who drafted the American Constitution 
were most definite about where the pow- 
ers of taxation and of expenditure should 
reside. 

Article I, section 7, provides: 

All bills for raising Revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives, but the Sen- 
ate may propose or concur with Amendments 
as on other bills. 


Article I, section 8, enumerating the 
prerogatives of Congress, begins: 

The Congress shall have the Power to lay 
and collect Taxes .... to pay the Debts and 
provide for the common Defense and general 
Welfare of the United States 


Article I, section 9, states: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law; and a regular Statement and 
Account of the Receipts and Expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 


It is pertinent to emphasize that reve- 
nue bills must originate in the House of 
Representatives. Because of this rule, the 
President cannot even send to Congress 
a draft of a tax bill he wishes passed. He 
is limited to sending a message making 
his recommendations, as he did on August 
3 with respect to the surtax, 

Further action is then up to the House 
of Representatives. As we have seen, this 
distribution of responsibilities is no acci- 
dent. It was as deliberate a decision as 
the Constitutional Convention and the 
American people ever made. 

Of course, the House of Representa- 
tives can choose to take no action—that 
is well within its rights. 

In this instance, we seem to detect a 
desire to make consideration of any such 
bill contingent upon whether the Presi- 
dent will take action to reduce the spend- 
ing of the Federal Government by a 
figure thought to be appropriate by sev- 
eral Members of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

EXPENDITURES 

It seems to me quite clear, however, 
from article I, section 9 of the Constitu- 
tion, that the power to control expendi- 
tures is not given to the President. The 
power to appropriate money is reposed 
in the Congress. 

It might be noted, at this point, that 
even cutting appropriations for the cur- 
rent year would not result in cutting 
spending by the same amount. The rea- 
son is that there is a large backlog of 
unspent appropriations from the past. At 
the beginning of 1967, this carryover 
amounted to $125.6 billion. 

However, what the Congress has given, 
the Congress can take away. Verily, the 
Congress can rescind any appropriation 
for a prior year at any time after it has 
been passed, and can impose any ger- 
mane conditions upon its expenditure 
short of recision. But no official of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the President, can write 
a check for any purpose but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law.” 

THE BUDGET 


The President is, of course, in a de- 
cisive position to influence the budget re- 
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quests—both as to specific items and 
general programs—which are sent to 
Congress. In a few months, such requests 
governing spending and programs for 
the next fiscal year, beginning in July 
1968 and ending June 1969, will be sent 
up to Capitol Hill. 

In its turn, the Congress will have the 
opportunity, and as a matter of fact, has 
the duty, to review those requests and 
make appropriations for only so much, 
and for only those programs, as Congress 
deems wise. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

This is exactly what has been happen- 
ing with the present budget requests, 
which the President made at the begin- 
ning of 1967 for the fiscal year between 
July 1, 1967, and June 30, 1968. 

At the beginning of October of this 
year, the House had enacted upon 14 ap- 
propriations bills. During this session, the 
House has appropriated $120.3 billion, 
while at the same time cutting this year’s 
budget requests by $3.8 billion, and last 
year’s fiscal 1967 appropriations by $173 
million. 

The Senate has, up to this time, passed 
nine appropriation bills, five less than the 
House. From these bills, we have cut 
this year’s budget requests by $118 mil- 
lion and reduced fiscal 1967 appropria- 
tions by $76 million. 

As a matter of fact, each of these items 
gets a double congressional review— 
once when the authorization of the pro- 
gram is being considered, and again 
when it is proposed to spend the money 
in the form of an appropriations bill. 

The House and the Senate can thus 
not only discourage policies pertaining 
to next year’s appropriations, but can 
make further reductions in this year’s 
appropriations. If we wish to do so, we 
can phase down or phase out programs 
by denying them funds. In short, Con- 
gress can stop, start, or reduce any pro- 
grams recommended by the President. 
This is within our traditional power, and 
is within our experience. 

As a personal matter, the Senator 
from Florida is not in favor of changing 
the Constitution to transfer such a power 
from the Congress to the Presidency— 
at this time or any other time. But I am 
in favor of the Congress recognizing, ad- 
mitting, and exercising its responsibility. 

THE FPACTS—SIZE OF THE DEFICIT 


As I see it, this is the legal framework 
surrounding the proposals for higher 
taxes. 

There are also points of reference pro- 
vided by the facts and figures. 

The tax message and the testimony 
before the congressional committees have 
made clear the dimensions of the deficit 
the Nation would face in the absence of 
increased taxes. 

The January 1967 calculations, which 
included a 6 percent—or $4.4 billion— 
surcharge on corporate and individual 
incomes, effective as of July 1, 1967, 
placed the deficit at $8 billion. 

July 1 has come and gone. Expendi- 
tures have risen: $4 billion for defense 
and $2.5 billion for civilian programs. 
Conventional tax revenues have fallen 
$7 billion short of estimates. Taking into 
account all the reasonably foreseeable 
expenditures, the administration emerges 
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with the estimate that the deficit will 
range between $23.6 billion and $28.7 
billion. 

CONSEQUENCES OF INACTION 

We have a fair idea of what will hap- 
pen in the event of a deficit that large. 
We had a foretaste of it last year, when 
interest rates rose to the highest level 
in 40 years. It is now commonly accepted 
in the financial community that interest 
rates will rise again, and may level off 
at 6 to 7 percent, or they may go on 
up to 7 to 9 percent. Passage of a tax 
bill will make the difference. 

A half million homes that would have 
been built in 1966 were not built. Those 
that were lucky enough to find new 
homes paid more for them. The extra in- 
terest costs alone have been estimated at 
$2.5 billion over the next ten years, and 
most mortgages run two or three times 
that long. Then there would be a greater 
public debt and a higher interest rate on 
that—which would cost the taxpayer 
$700 million next year alone. 

The Nation in the past has not been as 
generous as it could have been to some of 
our domestic programs. This summer 
there were civil disturbances in more 
than 40 cities, with an estimated half a 
billion dollars in property damage and 
several dozen lives lost. 

These are some of the costs that must 
enter into the equation. 


INFLATION 


Finally, there is the spector of infla- 
tion. We are thankful that this genera- 
tion has not been ravaged by inflation. 
This cruel force certainly erodes the liv- 
ing standards of those retired on fixed in- 
comes. It means senior citizens, of whom 
we have 19 million among us, will suffer 
immediate deprivations in food, clothes 
and medical supplies. 

Inflation also thwarts the small busi- 
nessman and the farmer who need credit 
and cannot readily pass increased costs 
along to the consumer. It affects in- 
dividuals and families at all ages, and at 
all stages, that are trying to better their 
circumstances and build a secure future. 
Inflation could blast everyone’s plans by 
taking away more of a raise than a man 
can gain from his employer in a year of 
work, and more than he can earn on his 
hard won savings. 

The experts predict that, even if the 
tax bill is passed, we will have price in- 
creases of 2.5 percent next year, and 
maybe a little less in 1969. 

Without the tax bill, I think all the 
recognized experts strongly feel we will 
get 4 to 5-percent inflation in 1968, and 
perhaps considerably more than that in 
1969. That means that everyone in the 
country—without exception—would pay 
a much higher cost than a 10 percent 
surtax bill would impose on him. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Another problem which touches few of 
our people directly, but everyone indi- 
rectly is the balance of payments. 

Our international accounts have been 
in persistent deficit since 1958. Our ex- 
port trade accounts for 70 percent of 
our foreign earnings, and last year, our 
trade surplus fell to the lowest point 
since 1959. Many of us in the Congress 
and in the administration are attempt- 
ing to reverse this trend. 
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Inflation would cripple these efforts. 
It would undoubtedly price some Ameri- 
can exports out of world markets and 
step up the already worrisome acceler- 
ation of imporis. Profits and jobs would 
be shifted to foreign countries in fairly 
short order, magnifying economic and 
social problems here at home. 

A warning of another kind has been 
sounded by the world’s financial author- 
ities. In the polite language of diplomacy 
the Managing Director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund has been critical 
of “industrial countries which applied 
policies of fiscal restraint too late con- 
tributing to severe strains in money and 
capital markets.” In plain words, this 
means the community of nations felt 
that the United States should have raised 
taxes last year, in fiscal year 1966 as I 
and many others recommended should 
be done. 

These men are concerned, not only 
with the economic health of the United 
States, but with the reserves of their own 
countries—some 40 percent of which are 
held in dollars—and with the whole 
structure of international trade and in- 
vestment. 

If the worth of the dollar is under- 
mined, this structure will be badly 
shaken, and all of our friends and allies 
who have chosen to hold dollars will pay 
a price for their good will toward us. 

I have just returned from a 2-week 
trip to Europe, including a visit to Ge- 
neva where the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade discussions—GATT— 
were still being held. Every official, every 
economist I talked with on my visit, had 
one central question—what is America 
going to do with her economy? 

As one man put it to me, “We wonder 
whether you Americans have the strength 
of will, the self-discipline, to face up to 
the economic realities—or are you going 
to simply lurch along like some jugger- 
naut without brakes or steering?” 

The responsible people of Europe are 
therefore looking at us and wondering 
whether we will deal forthrightly with 
our fiscal problems. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 


The most discouraging aspect of a 
policy of inaction is that our problems at 
home and abroad will not only still be 
with us; they will gain in size and per- 
versity. Later on, we will be required to 
pay even a higher economic and human 
cost to make any progress against them. 
By the time we make up our minds to 
master the situation, we might need, not 
one 10-percent surtax increase, but a 
series of increases that could be even 
steeper. We might even require wage and 
price controls, with all their attendant 
drawbacks, irritations, and threat to our 
liberties. 

Under these circumstances, the Sen- 
ator from Florida, without any hesita- 
tion or mental reservation, can say that 
to allow a deficit of over $25 billion and 
rampant inflation would cause irrepa- 
rable damage and needless suffering—not 
only to our domestic economy, but to our 
international credit and standing around 
the world. 

THE SURTAX PROPOSAL 

To avoid these consequences, which I 

regard as intolerable, the Congress has 


about 1 percent of income for those tax- 
payers to whom it would apply. 
THOSE IT WOULD AND WOULD NOT AFFECT 


But, it is important to note that one 
family out of every four now pays no 
taxes at all. They would not be affected 
by a surtax. It is contemplated that 16 
million taxpayers in the lowest brackets 
would be exempt from the surtax. 

Those that are left are the middle and 
upper income classes of this country, en- 
joying the highest standard of living the 
world has ever seen. 

RECENT GAINS 


Our taxpayer’s finanical standing has 
been measurably improved by the un- 
interrupted prosperity of the past 61⁄2 
years, to which my distinguished friend 


ago, when he put into the Recor for the 
consideration of the Senate and others 
an article from today’s Wall Street Jour- 


this period, which is short in the span 
of history, but nevertheless matches the 
record for continued prosperity, show the 
following remarkable advances between 
1961 and 1967: 

Gross National Product, Personal Income, 
Wages and Salaries, Industrial Production, 
up more than 50%. 

Consumer Expenditures, Retail Trade, up 
between 40 and 50%. 

“a Corporate Profits, up more than 


As the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin pointed out earlier today, div- 
idends have increased to the remarkable 
extent of some 81 percent during these 
past 64 years: 

TAX REDUCTIONS 

In sharp contrast, the federal taxes of the 
typical citizen have been significantly re- 
duced. The following tables illustrate these 
decreases in some detail. 


AVERAGE SINGLE TAXPAYERS 


Percent 
Income from wages 1963 tax 1966 tax 8 
eral tax 
1 $242 $163 40.9 
—— —-„ 818 671 18.0 
—— . — 2,096 1,742 16.9 
— —¾4ã— 3,787 3,154 16,7 
MARRIED COUPLE WITH NO CHILDREN 
$122 $58 52.5 
660 501 24.1 
„636 1,342 18.0 
2,810 2,335 16.9 
MARRIED COUPLE WITH 2 CHILDREN 
= $65 $4 93.8 
í 420 290 31.0 
J 877 686 21.8 
+ 1,372 1,114 18.8 
2, 486 2, 062 17.1 


and policies of recent 
years have brought us these gains, 
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coupled with lower Federal taxes, and, 
until last year, almost negligible price 
increases. 

In 1962, the 7 percent investment tax 
credit and accelerated depreciation re- 
duced tax liability $1.3 billion. This was 
followed in 1964 by the general tax re- 
duction bill totaling $16.9 billion. In 
1965, excise tax legislation authorized 
further decreases amounting to nearly 
$3.4 billion. 

As a result, Americans are paying about 
$2214 billion less in Federal taxes than 
they were 5 years ago. Our Federal Gov- 
ernment, in fact, collects a smaller per- 
centage of GNP than does Britain, 
France, or West Germany. 

In this light, a surtax increase which 
would temporarily reclaim 1 percent of 
income would not appear to be a monu- 
mental sacrifice on the part of any 
individual or corporation. 

CURRENT DIFFICULTY 


This year, for many reasons, some of 
which I have described, and which are 
generally familiar, the country is in 
trouble. 

Our national accounts are out of bal- 
ance, and a small tax increase is being 
called for by the best and I think most 
learned minds on fiscal and monetary 
problems here and abroad, 

Can anyone stand up in the face of 
these figures and argue that the tax bill 
is not a necessity or that we cannot 
afford it? 


NATURAL RESISTANCE TO TAXATION 


I suppose that the answer to that ques- 
tion is “Yes,” because we can always find 
someone in this country to make an argu- 
ment against taxes. 

The Englishman, Samuel Johnson, ad- 
vised his countrymen in 1775 along these 
lines, as follows: 

We are soon told that the Americans, how- 
ever, wealthy, cannot be taxed; that they are 
descendants of men who left all for liberty, 
and that they have constantly preserved the 
principles and stubbornness of their progeni- 
tors; that they are too obstinate for persua- 
sion, and too powerful for constraint; that 
they will laugh at argument, and defeat vio- 
lence; that the continent of North America 
contains three millions, not of men merely, 
but of Whigs . . . fierce for liberty, and dis- 
dainful of dominion; that they multiply with 
the fecundity of their own rattlesnakes, so 
that every quarter of a century doubles their 
number 

THE IMPASSE 

I suppose that there are elements of 
this American psychology, along with the 
complex and frustrating problems of 
policy, which have brought us to the im- 
passe that we now face in the tax pro- 
posal. In my view, this paralysis of our 
governmental process is the worst aspect 
of the situation. 

What can we do to resolve this im- 
passe? I suggest that the hard issues of 
policy underlying the present debate will 
not be settled by the end of this year, or 
the end of next year, or by waiting a year. 
They go deep into the marrow of the 
bones of our society. 

Perhaps another voice, raised nearly 
200 years ago can give us some assistance 
in this regard. In an atmosphere full of 
similar vexations, Edmund Burke urged 
upon Parliament a spirit of conciliation. 
He said: 
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The proposition is peace. Not peace through 
the medium of war; not peace to be hunted 
through the labyrinth of intricate and end- 
less negotiations, not peace to arise out of 
universal discord ... not peace to depend 
on the juridical determination of perplexing 
questions, or the precise marking of the 
shadowy boundaries of a complex govern- 
ment. It is simple peace . . sought in the 
spirit of peace... 

LET THE PROCESS CONTINUE 


What is most needed today, I feel, is 
what Burke counseled then. Let us regain 
our calmness and keep our cool, so that 
we can put our marvelously devised con- 
stitutional institutions back on the right 
track. 

Let us face the immediate problem of 
the deficit and pull together to resolve 
it for the good of the country. Then we 
can fight it out on the underlying policies 
on other days through the traditional 
budget and appropriations processes, and 
even political processes, which are ad- 
mirably suited to such combat. 

In this endeavor, we will welcome the 
thoughts and contributions of our col- 
leagues in the House committees, in the 
leadership, and on the House floor. It 
may be that we in the Senate can be of 
some help in this matter. 

A THOUGHT ON REDUCING SPENDING 


Recognizing the abiding concern for 
the health of our economy which both 
Houses of the Congress share, I would like 
to suggest what I believe to the one of 
several possible ways of dealing with our 
current dilemma. 

I feel that, to some extent, Congress 
may be painting itself into a corner if it 
insists that a $5 to $7 billion decrease 
in spending be a precondition for con- 
sidering a tax increase. 

We have, as we have seen, both the 
authority to increase taxes and to con- 
trol appropriations. The Constitution 
grants these powers to us—to the 
Congress. 

Because we have these powers, why 
cannot we use them in combination? 
Why cannot we enact in one bill an ef- 
fective formula for raising the surtax, 
while at the same time holding down 
spending? 

I believe we can. 

As a practical matter, we know that 
the tax bill—if we pass a tax bill—will 
be the last major legislation acted upon 
by Congress during this session. At that 
time every appropriation bill will have 
been cleared through Congress. 

I would, therefore, propose that the 
House Ways and Means Committee re- 
sume consideration of the tax bill—to 
deliberate how much of a surtax increase 
should be imposed, when it might be ef- 
fective, and to whom it should apply. 

Then, in the same bill, language could 
be provided which directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to place in escrow ap- 
proximately 3 or 4 percent, or whatever 
would be the wisdom of the committee, 
of each and every appropriation which 
we have passed for fiscal 1968. 

The purpose of that set-aside would 
be to create a reserve of $5 to $7 billion, 
a fund which could perhaps be called 
an “economic reserve fund”—as in fact, 
at least one well-known economist, Dr. 
Pierre Rinfret, has suggested in his 
latest advisory letter. 
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There would be strict limitations at- 
tached to the spending of any of the 
moneys in the fund. The President would 
be authorized to draw on the fund only 
when he concludes that an expenditure 
of all or a part of the fund is in the 
urgent national interest. An additional 
condition would be strict notification to 
the Congress and its committees when- 
ever such expenditures are made, in 
keeping with article I, section 9 of the 
Constitution. 

In brief, Congress would not give up 
any of its constitutional powers of the 
purse. Yet, at the same time, Congress 
might be able to achieve a $5 to $7 bil- 
lion economy on the expenditure side. 
` The addition of such language to a 
tax bill, I am assured by the renowned 
Parliamentarian of the Senate, would 
not be inappropriate. 

Such a provision would place squarely 
on the shoulders of the President the 
responsibility for holding or spending 
the escrowed funds and would make 
crystal clear the stated intention of Con- 
gress to hold the spending line. 

The 3-percent set-aside would be in- 
tended to apply across the appropriations 
board in an entirely impartial way, with- 
out having the burden fall dispropor- 
tionately upon any one special project or 
agency of the Government. 

In any case, I submit that it is possible 
for Congress in one legislative package to 
provide the means for both enacting a 
surtax and at the same time limiting ex- 
penditures further, if they wish to do it. 
In the meantime, we will be giving addi- 
tional thought to other alternatives. 

Mr. President, we know well that all 
legislation involves compromise, and that 
when a legislative impasse, such as the 
one in which we now find ourselves oc- 
curs, conciliation and compromise be- 
come the essential bridges across our 
varying points of view to constructive 
action. 

We are at a time when the well-being 
of our country calls upon us to erect 
such bridges. 

Clearly, the economic hurricane warn- 
ing flags are flying. The Economic 
Weather Bureau tells us the eye of the 
storm is headed directly at the United 
States. The winds could be devastating. 
In our own interest and the interest of 
the free world, we must act—and we 
must act now—to keep the process going. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that the Senator from 
Florida has made a very able presenta- 
tion of one of the dominant problems 
facing our Nation. Along with Vietnam, 
the other major problem, as I see it, is 
our fiscal situation. 

While I have not made the decision 
that the Senator has made in regard to 
the President’s tax proposal, I have not 
yet made a decision one way or the other 
on it. I will be influenced by the recom- 
mendation that will be made by the 
Committee on Finance, of which the 
Senator from Florida is a distinguished 
member. 


I will be influenced, too, by whether 
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the executive branch of Government 
makes a determined effort to curb Fed- 
eral spending. 

I believe that the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Florida today will make an im- 
portant contribution to the discussion 
which is taking place at both ends of the 
Capitol with respect to taxes and 
spending. 

As I listened to the speech of the able 
Senator from Florida, it occurred to me 
that he was focusing attention on and 
dramatizing not only the question of 
taxes, but also—and more important— 
the question of total government spend- 
ing, which, as he has pointed out, is not 
solely the responsibility of the President, 
nor do I believe it is solely the responsi- 
bility of Congress. 

We have a joint responsibility. 

We cannot attempt to pass the buck, 
so to speak, to the President. We in the 
legislative branch have a responsibility, 
because only we can appropriate. How- 
ever, I believe the President, himself, 
has a responsibility, because he has the 
great power of the Presidency, and his 
responsibility is to submit a sensible 
budget. In my opinion, we have a joint 
responsibility—the executive branch and 
the legislative branch. 

The Senator from Florida men- 
tioned—I believe I recall correctly— 
that even if there were a tax increase, 
there is no assurance that we would not 
need a series of tax increases, if the 
overall spending programs of the Gov- 
ernment are not brought under control. 

As I see it, that is what the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House, Repre- 
sentative Mitts, said the other day. I 
quote one sentence of his statement: 

We are trying to get this message across. 
We want to pause in this headlong rush to- 
ward ever bigger government, 


If we are to pause in this headlong 
rush toward ever bigger government, 
Congress itself—the Members of the 
House and the Members of the Senate— 
must face its responsibility in trying to 
keep the budget under control; and the 
President of the United States, whoever 
he may be, must exercise his responsi- 
bility of not submitting such tremendous 
programs to Congress. 

As I recall the remarks of the Senator 
from Florida, he mentioned that the 
House, in handling 14 of the 15 appro- 
priation bills, has reduced the President’s 
budget by $3.8 billion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And the Senate 
has six additional bills to handle. 

Mr. SMATHERS The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia 
very much for his generous remarks. If 
I had time, I would compliment him fur- 
ther on his great belief in fiscal and mon- 
etary responsibility and for the many 
actions he has taken, as a Member of 
Congress, to bring about a sound fiscal 
program for our Government. I do ap- 
preciate the generosity of his remarks. 
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PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11641) making appro- 
priations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the Water Re- 
sources Council, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, with- 
out losing my right to the floor, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WuLrams] desires 
to offer a motion, and I yield to him for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk a motion 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
motion, as follows: 

I move that H.R. 11641 be recommitted to 
the Appropriations Committee with instruc- 
tions to report back with total appropria- 
tions in the bill reduced from $4,776,064,000 
to $4,528, 260,800. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the adoption of this motion 
would provide for a 5-percent cut and 
leave to the discretion of the committee 
where the cut would be made. This would 
mean a reduction of $238,803,200. 

I agree that an excellent argument 
can be made for selectivity, that we 
should pick out the particular projects 
we wish to eliminate from the bill. But 
we tried that yesterday, and we were un- 
successful in that effort. 

At that time the suggestion was made 
by some that the committee would know 
best where to apply these cuts, rather 
than to make a selective cut. Under the 
motion I have submitted the committee 
would have the complete jurisdiction to 
rearrange the cut at its discretion and 
report the bill back to the Senate. 

As it was reported, the bill provides for 
total appropriations of $4,776,064,000. 
This would cut $238,803,200 from the 
total appropriation, or a 5-percent cut. 

I believe this is the least we can do if 
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we in the Senate are sincere in wanting 
these appropriations reduced. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] has just delivered an excellent 
speech pointing out the responsibility of 
Congress to reduce expenditures. It was 
such a tremendous speech and had such 
an impact so far as I am concerned that 
I am offering this motion as a first step 
toward carrying out what he said Con- 
gress should do—namely, cut these ap- 
propriations if we really want them cut. 

I could not make one-tenth as good 
an argument as the Senator from Florida 
has made in favor of the pending mo- 
tion, so I rest my case and say that here 
is an opportunity for all of us to go on 
record as to whether we are merely mak- 
ing speeches for economy or will vote 
for it. 

I desire a record vote. I see no need 
to belabor the Senate with extended re- 
marks. Everyone knows exactly what is 
involved. 

Even if the motion is adopted it would 
still provide $4,528,000,000, as compared 
with the appropriation of $4,310,000,000 
of last year. It would leave in the pend- 
ing bill, this year, over $218 million more 
than was appropriated for the same 
agencies last year. 

Mr. President, I shall ask for a record 
vote on the motion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as the 
manager of the bill I am willing to pro- 
ceed to a vote without further argument. 

However, I do wish to point out to the 
Senate, as I stated yesterday, with re- 
spect to the civil functions portion of 
the public works bill which aggregates 
over $1 billion, the budget request for 
the Engineers already is underfinanced 
by 9 percent, which is the amount of the 
reduction for slippages, so that portion 
of the bill is already reduced by at least 
that amount, With respect to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the budget estimate 
was $2,646,000,000 and the committee 
has cut from that appropriation $134 
million, a reduction in excess of 5 percent. 

Mr. President, as I have pointed out 
on many occasions, the best investment 
that Congress can make is for the con- 
struction of works to protect and pre- 
serve our two most important resources, 
land and water. For the past 16 years, I 
have devoted a large part of my time to 
that end and I think it would be a great 
pity for the Senate or the Congress, at 
this time, to cut back on these programs. 

As I pointed out on many occasions, 
the fact that we have spent quite a few 
million dollars to construct waterways 
has relieved the railroads quite a bit, and 
water transportation has increased. As 
an example, I would refer to the Inter- 
coastal Canal which extends from 
Brownsville, Tex., all the way to the New 
England States. When that program was 
put on the statute books, the amount of 
tonnage that was supposed to be car- 
ried on that great waterway was about 
8 million tons. Now the tonnage is in ex- 
cess of 78 million tons. On the great Ohio 
River, as I pointed out yesterday, ton- 
nage has increased 2½ times since 1948. 

Mr. President, I think it would be the 
height of folly for us to reduce the ap- 
propriations recommended for this great 
program. We have studies being made for 
many river basin developments. For ex- 
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ample, with respect to the Potomac 
River, Senators know that last year we 
had quite a scare about the water short- 
age, and many people thought that Con- 
gress had been slow in taking action to 
provide funds for the construction of 
dams to provide water for domestic and 
industrial purposes in the Potomac River 
valley. 

The fiscal year 1968 appropriations re- 
quest includes $30,000 for the Potomac 
River study. 

These funds will provide for investiga- 
tion of survey scope detail to support 
recommendations of the Corps on proj- 
ects that are needed and generally ac- 
ceptable to all concerned, for submission 
to the Congress. Proposals under investi- 
gation include the Sideling Hill, Little 
Cacapon, Town Creek, Staunton—Vero- 
na—and Sixes Bridge multiple-purpose 
dam and reservoir projects, and the pro- 
posal to preserve the Seneca site. Pur- 
poses to be served by these projects in- 
clude water supply for the Staunton- 
Waynesboro, Va., area, the Fredericks- 
burg, Va., area, and the Washington 
metropolitan area; improvement of 
stream quality along portions of the 
Shenandoah and Monocacy Rivers; sus- 
tained minimum flow in the Potomac be- 
low the metropolitan area’s water supply 
intakes; and regional recreational needs. 

The only authorized project where 
actual planning is underway and will 
guarantee necessary water to the city 
of Washington and many other cities on 
the Potomac River is the Bloomington 
Reservoir, Md. and W. Va. 

The public works appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1968, as passed by the House 
of Representatives and recommended by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
Senate Report No. 574, includes $2,000,- 
000 to initiate land acquisition on the 
Bloomington Reservoir project. 

This project was authorized by the 
Congress in the 1962 Flood Control Act 
for construction by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The project will provide low-flow 
augmentation storage which would in- 
crease the dependable flow of the North 
Branch of the Potomac River at Luke, 
Md., which is required for municipal and 
industrial water supply and for water 
quality control. This will be effective in 
partially meeting the existing require- 
ments of flow for water quality control 
in the Washington metropolitan area. 

The Bloomington Reservoir will also 
provide flood control estimated to reduce 
average annual damages in the North 
Branch area by about 50 percent. 

The provision of flood control, abun- 
dant water supply, and the improvement 
of water quality will create the economic 
climate for the development that can be 
expected as part of the Nation’s growth. 

The project will also provide recre- 
ational opportunities. 

The estimated Federal cost of the proj- 
ect is $73,500,000. Funds in the amount 
of $2,740,000 have previously been ap- 
propriated to the Corps for preconstruc- 
tion planning of the project. 

Mr. President, we have at least a dozen 
such studies and projects in the bill for 
other regions of the country that are 
deficient in water. I do not believe that 
we would gain anything by sending this 
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bill back to committee. I think the com- 
mittee has given the bill ample study, 
and we have come out with the best bill 
we could prepare. 

I hope the motion will be defeated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Louisiana 
pointed out the cuts that the committee 
made in the appropriation as included in 
the bill that is before us. 

I point out that even after they had 
gotten through with all of the cuts and 
tabulated them, they still have $465,893,- 
000 more than the same departments 
received a year ago. 

Speaking of old projects, continued 
and new projects added to the bill be- 
fore us provides $1,010,823,000. Last year 
this same bill provided for $967,400,000 
in this same category. 

Yesterday we tried to eliminate the 
ew projects, and we were unsuccess- 


Mr. President, these continuous in- 
creases are responsible for our large 
deficits. We are going to go broke with 
this type of “cutting,” which always ends 
with increases. When all of the so-called 
cuts are tabulated and when all of the 
increases in this bill are considered, 
there is still an increase of $465,893,000 
over last year’s expenditures. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, one argument is made that ex- 
penditures under this bill provide the 
best investment in America. Investment 
in America is good, but investments are 
not good when you do not have the 
money to finance the investment. What 
are we investing when we are borrowing 
the money and projecting the payment to 
the future generations of Americans yet 
unborn? 

Mr. President, I agree with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Florida which 
he made earlier today when he ‘so elo- 
quently said that it is up to Congress to 
recognize its responsibility and cut 
spending. Congress has the responsibility 
to make these cuts. Mr. President, this 
amendment gives Congress this opportu- 
nity to exercise its responsibility. 

The motion before us makes a modest 
cut of $238 million and still leaves this 
agency $218 million more than it had 
last year. 

Certainly, at some point, somewhere, if 
this Congress is really serious about cut- 
ting expenditures we are going to have 
to start voting accordingly. This is the 
opportunity for Congress to exercise its 
responsibility. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask a question of the Senator from Loui- 
siana concerning the Grand River res- 
ervoir project, in Ohio. I quote from page 
23 of the committee report on the pend- 
ing bill: 

The House committee approved $750,000 
and restricted the use of these funds to the 
planning of the Grand River reservoir por- 
tion of the project solely for the purpose of 
flood control, water supply, water quality 
control, recreation, and fish and wildlife. 

The Senate committee concurs in the ac- 
tion of the House. 

The purpose of the appropriation is to pro- 
vide funds for a reanalysis of the Grand River 
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reservoir by the Corps to develop a compre- 
hensive plan for water management for the 
Mahoning-Grand River Basins, The storage 
in the Grand River reservoir reallocated in 
accordance with the House committee report 
would form an integral part of Ohio’s new 
water plan, which is being developed in co- 
operation with the State and local interests 
as well as Federal agencies. The plan would 
provide flood control, streamflow augmenta- 
tion and improvement, an adequate water 
supply of improved quality, and recreation 
facilities. 


My question is this: Am I correct in 
understanding that the $750,000 which 
we are considering here for the Grand 
River reservoir will be used solely for 
the planning of such reservoir? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, that is what the 
committee report states. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is fine. I merely 
wanted the Record to show clearly that 
the clear intention of this section of the 
bill specifically restricts all usage of these 
funds to the planning of the Grand River 
reservoir, in Ohio, and that none of the 
funds were to be used in any respect 
whatsoever for a canal which Pennsyl- 
vania has clearly demonstrated it neither 
desires or needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to re- 
commit with instructions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMSI. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire what the question is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Delaware, which calls for the recommit- 
tal of the bill for the purpose of reducing 
the amount appropriated therein. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In other words, a vote 
“yea” is to support the amendment, and 
a vote “nay” is to support the com- 
mittee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr, ALLOTT. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
the the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELson], and 
the Senators from Georgia, [Mr. RUSSELL 
and Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma {Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
Lams] are absent on official business. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn], the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Harris], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILL1aAms] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FELD], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
Tis] and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN] are detained on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Idaho would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN] would vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 54, as follows: 


No. 290 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Boggs Dominick Murphy 
Brewster Fannin Percy 
Brooke Hansen Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Church Hollings Ribicoff 
Clark Lausche Scott 
Cotton McGovern Smathers 
Dirksen Miller Thurmond 
d Mundt Williams, Del 
NAYS—54 

Allott Hart Monroney 
Anderson Hartke Montoya 
Baker Hayden Morse 
Bartlett Hill Moss 
Bennett Holland Muskie 
Bible Hruska Pastore 
Burdick Inouye Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Pell 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Smith 

Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Long, Mo. Spong 
Eastland Long, La. Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Symington 
Ervin Mansfield dings 
Fong McClellan Yarborough 
Pulbright McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Mondale Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—19 
Aiken Javits Nelson 
Bayh Jordan,Idaho Russell 
Curtis Kennedy, N.Y. Talmadge 
Gore McCarthy Tower 
Griffin McGee Williams, N.J. 
Harris Metcalf 
Hatfield Morton 
So the motion of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
PAUL HASLUCK, MINISTER FOR 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS OF AUS- 
TRALIA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that with us today 
in the Senate are two distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the Australian Govern- 
ment. 

I am sure that I need not remind my 
fellow Senators of the fact that in Aus- 
tralia we have a stanch ally. Our two 
countries are bound together by a ccm- 
mon language, a common system of 
jurisprudence, common aspirations, and 
common goals, especially the devoted 
purpose of preserving liberty within the 
nations in which we respectively live. 
We are bound together in a common 
cause by the ANZUS relationship, con- 
sisting of the United States, New Zea- 
land, and Australia. We are also both 
signatories of the SEATO Treaties. But 
quite apart from those relationships in 
ANZUS and SEATO, I believe the pri- 
mary cement that unites our countries is 
our common heritage and common goals 
and purposes for our citizens, 

I say to these distinguished represent- 
atives of the Australian Government 
that at least speaking for myself—and I 
am quite certain I speak for my fellow 
Senators, as well—we recognize that 
there is an interdependence between the 
security of Australia and the security of 
the United States. We want Australia to 
remain strong, as we want our country 
to remain strong, because we believe that 
upon our two countries, and others of 
similar aspirations, the goals of free men 
throughout the world depend. 

The Honorable Paul Hasluck, the Min- 
ister of External Affairs of Australia, has 
had a long and varied career in public 
life, beginning in 1941, when he joined 
the Department of External Affairs. He 
has served in Parliament for the last 18 
years and as a senior Cabinet Minister 
since 1956. Before his appointment as 
Minister of External Affairs in 1964, he 
served with distinction as Minister of 

fense and, earlier, as Minister for 

rritories. 

He has been a distinguished legislator 
and a distinguished executive. 

It is my distinct honor and privilege 
to present to the Senate the Minister of 
External Affairs of Australia, Hon. Paul 
Hasluck, who is accompanied by the Am- 
bassador from Australia to the United 
States, the Honorable John Keith Waller. 
Applause, Senators rising. ] 

RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 2- 
minute recess for the purpose of meeting 
our distinguished visitors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will stand in recess. 

Thereupon, at 1 o’clock and 46 minutes 

p.m., the Senate took a recess, and the 
distinguished visitors were greeted by 
Senators in the well of the Senate Cham- 
ber. 
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The Senate reconvened at 1:48 p.m., 
upon the expiration of the recess, when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. Montoya]. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11641) making appro- 
priations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the Water Re- 
sources Council, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 28 I was authorized by the Ap- 
propriations Committee to move to sus- 
pend the rules and propose as an amend- 
ment to the fiscal year 1968 public 
works appropriation bill the language of 
S. 1004, the central Arizona project bill. 
That same day, I filed a notice of inten- 
tion to move for a suspension of the 
rules of the Senate, so that the public 
works appropriation bill could be so 
amended. 

Mr. President, during the past 20 years 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has recommended au- 
thorization of the central Arizona 
project four times and the Senate has 
passed such legislation three times. The 
last time was on August 7 of this year. 

Each time, after Senate action, the 
House of Representatives has failed to 
report the bill to the fioor for a vote by 
that body. 

The central Arizona project bill, in 
one form or another, has been before the 
House Interior Committee as far back as 
1947, and has been almost continuously 
before that committee since June 4, 
1963, after the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that Arizona has legal claim to 2.8 mil- 
lion acre-feet of Colorado River water. 
Extensive hearings were held in August 
and September 1965, and again in May 
of 1966. And the House Interior Com- 
mittee held hearings on legislation con- 
taining the central Arizona project 
early this year. In 1966, the House In- 
terior Committee favorably reported the 
bill, only to have it die in the House Rules 
Committee, because the chairman of the 
Interior Committee did not ask that it 
be reported. 

This year, after the central Arizona 
project passed the Senate, Chairman 
ASPINALL announced he was adjourning 
his committee and that there would be 
no action taken on central Arizona proj- 
ect legislation. 

Mr. President, S. 1004 is not of benefit 
to Arizona only. It is a regional bill in 
that it would also provide authoriza- 
tion for five projects in Colorado and 
New Mexico, Utah’s Dixie project, Hook- 
er dam and reservoir in New Mexico, 
and a $1.3 billion lower basin develop- 
ment fund. 
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Finally, it should be made clear that 
water supply is not at issue. The central 
Arizona project has undergone close and 
extensive analysis by hydrologists in the 
Department of the Interior and it has 
been found to be unqualifiedly feasible— 
physically, financially, and economically. 

This method of obtaining congres- 
sional authorization for the central Ari- 
zona project—that is, by attaching it to 
an appropriation bill, has ample prece- 
dence. More than 40 reclamation proj- 
ects have been authorized in precisely 
this way. And they include projects in 
both California and Colorado. 

My goal is to get the central Arizona 
project to the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a vote after 20 long years 
of compromises, hearings, litigation, and 
patience. The State of Arizona is entitled 
to have full consideration of this vital is- 
sue in the Congress of the United States. 

I have just learned that this morning 
the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs met to inform its members 
that in the last week in January, or the 
first week in February next year, the full 
committee will meet in executive session 
to mark up and report the central Ari- 
zona project bill to the House. 

This will provide the opportunity for a 
House vote. With this definite assurance, 
I have decided not to propose the central 
Arizona project amendment to an appro- 
priation bill at this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as 
the distinguished Senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen] has just stated, 
the committee authorized him to file a 
motion to suspend the rules for the pur- 
pose of proposing, as an amendment to 
the bill, the language of S. 1004, the cen- 
tral Arizona project bill. Iam glad that 
the chairman has, in view of the action 
taken by the House Committee on Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs, decided not to 
offer his motion. I want to assure the 
chairman that I will do anything I can 
to help him get a vote on his project in 
the House early in the next session, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
sure the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arizona knows the depth of affec- 
tion I bear for him, because I gave him 
a vote on this project. And I think the 
Record will so show. 

The Recorp, however, ought also to 
show the situation that confronts the 
Senate in view of a suspension of the 
rules on a proposal to offer the project 
in the public works appropriation bill. 
There was nothing more that the Senate 
could or should do, whatever fault there 
might be laid to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and with its operations. I have 
spoken to the Speaker about it. I have 
spoken to others, and I have tried to 
point out, not only publicly but also pri- 
vately, that the House ought to do some- 
thing about it if one of its chairmen un- 
dertakes to arbitrarily adjourn a com- 
mittee when Congress is still in session 
and close the door to any other consid- 
eration. 

There are ways of amending that sit- 
uation. The House could consider a res- 
olution of censure for the chairman of a 
committee who had undertaken to ob- 
struct the normal legislative procedures. 

I felt that if this matter had been 
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pushed, I would find myself in the un- 
comfortable position of having to vote 
against a suspension of the rules in or- 
der to do what the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona sought to do. 

This matter goes back to the House. 
Neither body, Senate nor House, can 
take the position that it is entirely in- 
dependent of the other. If that were so, 
there would be no constitutional pro- 
vision that neither body can adjourn for 
more than 3 days without the consent 
of the other. So there is not quite that 
latitude of independence in either body, 
and each ought to recognize its respon- 
sibilities under the Constitution and cer- 
tainly under the comity of our relation- 
ship that goes back over a long period 
of time. 

I am glad that the distinguished rep- 
resentative from Colorado, who is chair- 
man of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, thought better of it either 
by reason of the impulses of his own 
conscience and conduct or by some ex- 
ternal force that might have been ap- 
plied. 

In January we will undertake to deal 
with this matter to the eminent satis- 
faction of our distinguished friend, the 
senior Senator from Arizona. 

It was said, when this suspension of 
the rules was proposed, that there was 
precedent for it. Well, a sin of the past 
we cannot condone; nor can we pile 
another sin on top of it and compound 
it. I think the record has got to show 
that at least some remonstrance was 
made at the time in connection with 
the proposal. 

I am more than delighted to let the 
matter drop right here, because it will 
be just like the Red Sox dropping the 
series-winning game at the hands of the 
St. Louis Cardinals. I shall be very happy 
about it. 

Mr. HAYDEN, I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], for 
himself and the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], proposes: 

On page 23, line 26, strike out the numeral 
and insert “$2,101,064,000.” 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the 
pending amendment there be a time lim. 
itation of one-half hour, the time to be 
equally divided between the distin- 
guished senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RanpotpH] and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment, the effect and pur- 
pose of which is to reduce the $509,058,- 
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000 level of appropriations recommended 
by the Appropriations Committee for 
“Reactor development” activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to last year’s 
level of $467,720,000 appropriated. The 
actual reduction would be $41,338,000. I 
feel that if there is an area of public 
spending which can be cut back or de- 
ferred in part in these critical times it is 
the reactor development aspect of the 
AEC program—especially that part of it 
which relates to atomic power for non- 
defense purposes. 

Yesterday in this forum, the able sen- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] and my diligent colleague from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn] spoke on this 
subject, and I commend their remarks to 
all of my colleagues as being timely and 
cogent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania per- 
tinently remarked that the huge sums— 
$467,720,000—appropriated for these ac- 
tivities last year, “while desirable, are 
less essential to the well-being of our 
country than aid to our beleaguered cities 
and other programs which could be 
named,” and he added, “moreover, they 
are expenditures which can have no pos- 
sible impact on our military program.” 

I share that view. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am flat- 
tered that the Senator should have made 
reference to the comments I made yes- 
terday. As I understand it, his amend- 
ment would cut back the appropriation 
for the atomic reactor program to about 
where it was last year. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Approximately. 

T Mr. CLARK. Approximately $42 mil- 
on? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; approximately. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
for the action he has taken, and tell him 
7 
effort. 

As I said yesterday, what we really 
need is some understanding of national 
priorities in the appropriating process, 
and we certainly need to cut back on ap- 
propriations in the light of the enormous 
deficit with which we are confronted. I 
shall support the Senator in his efforts 
to do that in an area which I believe 
should have a very low priority, indeed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I share the view ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to commend my colleague 
for his leadership in proposing this 
amendment. As he has already indicated, 
I made a statement in this regard on yes- 
terday. I am proud to cosponsor the 
amendment with him, and I am glad to 
support the amendment by my vote. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank my col- 
league. I shall make further reference 
to the remarks that he made in this 
Chamber on yesterday. 

If the orders going out of the White 
House to the Bureau of the Budget, and 
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to departments and agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch, would center expendi- 
ture withholding or threats of deferral 
more on programs of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Space Administration, 
and some of the fatty facets of programs 
of the military establishment, those or- 
ders would be received with appreciation 
by a vast majority of our citizens. I am 
sure the public reaction to such expendi- 
ture deferring would be more affirmative 
than is the angry response of the Gov- 
ernors of the States and the people to 
withholdings and threats to cut back 
such vital activities as those in the areas 
of highway construction and the building 
of flood-control works. 

It is far more important that we move 
ahead with the expansion and modern- 
ization of our highway system—to reduce 
if not stop the extent of traffic conges- 
tion, accidents, and fatalities—than to 
accelerate the reactor development pro- 
gram of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

It is vastly more necessary, in my view, 
that we move ahead with flood control, 
air- and water-pollution abatement, and 
general water resource development than 
it is to accelerate atomic reactor de- 
velopment. 

And make no mistake about it, the in- 
crease of AEC reactor development ap- 
propriations from last year’s $467,720,000 
level to an amount in excess of $509 mil- 
lion represents funding for acceleration 
at a time when I believe there should be 
a cutting back. 

About $33 million of the increase over 
the 1967 appropriation proposed in this 
bill is for purely civilian aspects of the 
nuclear program. Appropriations for 
civilian nuclear reactors would be in- 
creased by $16 million. 

About $11 million would be added to 
the cooperative power reactor demon- 
stration program. 

Thus, Mr. President, much of the de- 
crease proposed in the amendment would 
have absolutely no effect on our atomic 
weapons program. 

Nuclear power is a commercial reality. 
Private utilities are building large com- 
mercial plants with their own funds. 

Surely, it is in the public interest to 
hold the line on Federal expenditures in 
this area during a time of budgetary 
stringency. 

I mentioned traffic fatalities and the 
need to accelerate our highway expan- 
sion and construction to make the inter- 
states, the freeways, the expressways, the 
access roads, and even the city streets 
modern and much safer. I noted the pri- 
ority that should be ascribed to the pro- 
graming and funding of air and water 
pollution abatement activities in the in- 
terest of public health, as well as for 
other reasons. 

But here we are, in this appropria- 
tions bill, being asked to increase funds 
for an activity which my West Virginia 
colleague [Mr. Byrn] described yester- 
day as a playing of “nuclear roulette with 
the future of this country.” He spoke, 
too, of the thousands of “uranium min- 
ers condemned to slow death by cancer, 
of the transport through our cities of 
deadly atomic waste, of the burial of this 
waste where it can pollute the waters 
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and has polluted the soil of this Nation 
with radioactive poisons.” 

These are conditions to ponder as we 
plunge ahead with more speed and more 
dollars to advance nuclear power at a 
time when even the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in its testimony before Com- 
mittees of Congress, admits that many 
problems incident to the handling of the 
nuclear power byproduct contaminants 
remain unsolved. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the Senator en- 
lighten me? Would this cut interfere with 
the proposed nuclear reactor which is 
tied in with the latest development in de- 
salination off the Pacific Coast, just south 
of Los Angeles? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; it would. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, it 
would interfere with it. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should like to point 
out to the Senator from West Virginia 
that, in that event, I will have to oppose 
the amendment, because this matter, 
along with the clean air provision and 
the clean water provision, is one of the 
most important items in the bill. 

We know that in the year 2000 there 
will not be sufficient water to take care 
of the needs of our population. We know 
that new sources of water must be found, 
and we know, after many years of study 
and experimentation, that nuclear reac- 
tors will provide a solution. They could 
supply water to take care of all of south- 
ern California, which the Colorado River 
will be unable to do. 

So I say, respectfully, to the Senator 
from West Virginia that providing for 
this nuclear reactor is one of the most 
important things we could do. We must 
find a new way to make usable irrigation 
and potable water. The only way to ac- 
complish this is by an advance in nuclear 
reactors, which are used to make fresh 
water from sea water. It will answer the 
problem that existed in New York, New 
Jersey, and down through the east coast 
2 years ago, and it will answer the prob- 
lems of the west coast. With the future 
handling of the water unimpeded by 
newer developments, it may be the an- 
swer to the problem. 

In my opinion, adoption of the amend- 
ment by the Senator from West Virginia 
would be a mistake. There are other cuts 
which could be made which would not 
impede progress as this one would. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper}. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to support the amendment which 
has been offered by the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. We 
have served together for years on the 
Public Works Committee, and I know his 
sense of responsibility—and his keen 
sense of priorities. 

As the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has pointed out, the country and 
the Congress is faced with the reality of 
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a huge deficit, with the prospect of an 
increase in taxes, with the cost of finan- 
eing the war in Vietnam. For this rea- 
son, I have voted for reductions in ap- 
propriations, and in authorizations, for 
I do not believe it responsible to provide 
increases for old programs and large 
amounts for new programs which are 
eontinuously proposed and urged upon 
us—in good faith, I am sure—without 
the most careful examination in the 
light of our national requirements, and 
in view of the difficult present fiscal sit- 
uation. 

Senator RANDOLPH has cited examples 
such as water pollution control, which is 
being funded at less than half the au- 
thorized level; highway safety, drastically 
reduced below the allocation to the 
States; suspension by the Department of 
Defense of contracting for water re- 
source development projects, and the 
general reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures by all agencies of Government 
ordered by the President. Yesterday, 
Governors of the States were notified 
that the Federal-aid highway program 
may be cut back by up to 50 percent. 
These are all programs important to the 
people of the country, and to its con- 
tinued development. 

During a time of war it may be that 
even these programs must be deferred 
for a time. But if this is so, it seems to me 
only reasonable that the civilian activ- 
ities of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for reactor development could at 
least be held to last year’s level of ap- 
propriations—as the Senator’s amend- 
ment to reduce the committee recom- 
mendation by $41 million proposes. 

I have noted also the comments that 
there are problems of atomic reactor op- 
erations for energy—particularly with 
respect to the handling of byproducts 
and residues—which remain unsolved. 
The Senator pointed out that his amend- 
ment would in no way affect the work of 
the AEC which concerns defense, and is 
not related in any way to our military 
program. 

I am glad to join with the Senator 
from West Virginia in urging this reduc- 
tion in appropriations proposed for civil- 
ian reactor development by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and hope that the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Kentucky and I have been in many bat- 
tles together. We have not always won, 
but often we have. I thank my friend, 
and know that he is always moved by his 
deep concern for the people of his State, 
and for the needs of the Nation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
as much time as he wishes to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, with 
due deference to the dedication of every 
committee of Congress, I do not believe 
that any other joint committee or stand- 
ing committee of Congress is more ener- 
getic and more conscientious in analyz- 
ing requests made with reference to mat- 
ters that involve atomic energy. I am 
speaking now of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

We are dedicated to nuclear progress 
for peace. We are practical. We know 
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it will have a price—but it will bring a 
profit beyond all price. We strive to 
build the economy of America—not de- 
stroy it. 

We do not seek to supplant any other 
source of power—only to supplement it. 

Mr. President, this is an old chestnut. 
This is a very, very, very old chestnut. 
This is the supposed conflict between 
nuclear energy and fossil fuels. We are 
not in competition with the coal indus- 
try in this country and we do not intend 
to be. But if America is to maintain its 
primacy in the industrial world, it must 
begin to think about a second—a supple- 
mental—source of energy. 

That second source of energy is atomic 
energy. It has been estimated that by 
the year 2000 we will have to multiply 
by sevenfold the amount of electricity 
that we are producing in this country 
today. It is also believed that by 1980 
about 25 percent of our electricity pro- 
duction will come from nuclear reactors. 

The main reason the committee add- 
ed these few dollars—few by compari- 
son to the size of the task that lies 
ahead—is only because we are trying to 
fabricate a reactor that will produce 
more fuel than it consumes, and that 
is the breeder reactor. In the world at 
this hour we maintain primacy in the 
peaceful atom. I hope that we do not 
let that primacy slip out of our fingers 
today. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California has properly de- 
clared that desalting, the making of 
fresh water out of salt water, is one of 
the first demands of this Nation. If ever 
the desert is to bloom we will need water 
and lots of it. We have devised project 
after project in order to promote irriga- 
tion, There is nothing in scientific sight 
that can do it better than nuclear power. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, GEORGE MURPHY, 
and I come from a State that increases 
in population by 600,000 people every 
year. Six hundred thousand new people 
appear in my State and they require, like 
all human beings, the essentials of life, 
and none is more vital than water. 

The public and private agencies of 
California put up nearly $400 million. 
They asked the Federal Govern- 
ment if it would be interested in helping 
to provide through nuclear power a fea- 
sible and economic means by which sea 
water could be made potable. The Fed- 
eral Government, this administration, 
recommended a modest amount of mon- 
ey for this program. It was approved by 
an overwhelming vote in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives. At this 
point it would be an electrifying Federal 
farce to cut back on this item. It would 
completely undercut the progress that 
has been initiated among all agencies 
concerned, public and private. Here is 
an opportunity to find a feasible and 
economic means of transmutation of 
salt water into potable water. It could be 
@ major contribution to the peace of 
mankind, particularly in arid regions 
such as the Middle East. 

Mr. President, for all of these reasons 
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I hope the amendment will be defeated 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I hope 
I am not misunderstood. I know the 
sincerity of my colleague from West boii 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and my 
friend, his colleague, West — — 8 
Senator Byrp. There are no two men I 
respect more, admire more, or for whom 
I have more affection. I know their pa- 
rochial problem and I do not blame them 
for pursuing it. Theirs is a coal country. 

Time and time again I was instru- 
mental in putting in appropriations and 
authorizations to find gxeater uses for 
coal, But we are not competing with coal 
in this matter. There is no connection 
although there are some Senators who 
may want to give it that connection. 
There is absolutely no connection. 

The world today looks to nuclear pow- 
er. If we do not use this God-given power 
for peace then for what are we going to 
use it? To burn the world? Is that the 
prospect for civilization or is it to make a 
better life for mankind? That is what 
we should be trying to do. I say: Let us 
build for that better life. Do not blow it 
today. We talk about pollution. Do not 
pollute and scandalize the peaceful pur- 
pose of the atom. 

I hope the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one-half minute? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I want 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island that he has spoken from a 
national viewpoint and he has spoken 
well. He is never parochial, but during 
every hour of the day he is a grand rep- 
resentative of New England, whence 
he and I come. 

He knows, as I know, the desperate 
need in New England for power, and the 
expense of bringing in oil and coal—al- 
though we do wish success to these in- 
dustries. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
made a splendid argument on this mat- 
ter. I commend him, and I am with him 
every step of the way. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank my colleague, 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Speaking about New England, we have 
the Yankee Atomic Plant, which is 
owned by a consortium of utilities in 
New England at Rowe, Mass, This is pro- 
ducing today about 175 megawatts of 
electricity. The same consortium is 
building an installation at Haddam 
Neck, Conn. I was to have the honor of 
dedicating this, but because of pressures 
here, I could not attend. 

Our progress in New England is re- 
flected in all the areas of America. 
Atomic energy is on the march. 

We are making tremendous progress 
to make life a little better. I hope we 
make that life better for coal miners any 
time they need help. This amendment is 
no such step. 

What is now being asked to be done 
here is not good for America, and I hope 
we will not pursue that course. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 
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Mr. MURPHY. As a former coal 
miner 

Mr. PAS TORE. What a diversified life 
the Senator has had. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have had a very ex- 
citing life. I know the problems of the 
coal miner. The Senator knows that my 
brother, his associates, and I are working 
on problems that may help to relieve the 
plight of the coal miner in West Virginia 
and western Pennsylvania, where it is 
not practical to operate some mines. 

I am glad the Senator pointed out the 
consortium. This is a problem to be 
solved by the Federal Government, the 
State government, and private industry. 
I think this partnership is ideal. It would 
be a shame if this great effort were 
halted. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS in the chair). The Senator is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
is no Senator more vigorous in his op- 
position to a proposal he is against, and 
by the same token no Senator who is 
more effective in his espousal of a cause 
he believes in, than the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. 

I do want to emphasize for the record 
that the Senator from West Virginia 
cannot be charged in any sense with be- 
ing provincial because the measures I 
have been privileged to author and co- 
sponsor in this forum would not so in- 
dicate. If the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpxy], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron] were in the 
Chamber at this time they could docu- 
ment the record of no provincialism by 
the Senator from West Virginia, even 
though they oppose our present amend- 
ment. 

My colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] knows the record on this score. We 
need not labor that point. 

I am grateful, of course, for the assist- 
ance which has been given to me many, 
many times by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and to those of us who have par- 
ticular problems in certain regions of this 
country- 

I would remind Senators that we did 
not think in terms of an Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission alone. We were think- 
ing of the creation of five additional re- 
gional development organizations in this 
country. One of those regions, as the Sen- 
ator will recall, is New England. Al- 
though we started with an Appalachian 
Regional Development Commission, with 
a program for some 13 States, I pledged, 
as I stood on the floor at the time, that we 
would provide and authorize development 
programs for other regions of the coun- 
try. We have done that; so provincialism 
is not an issue—and ours is not a “pro- 
vincial” amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. The use of that word 
was most unfortunate. I regret very much 
that anyone used it. No one knows the 
broad point of view of the Senator from 
West Virginia better than the Senator 
from Rhode Island. He is an American 
first. He is an American second. He is an 
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American third, before he is anything 
else. I will certainly attest to that this 
afternoon, and I want the record to be 
abundantly clear on that point. 

The Senator has a perfect right to ex- 
plain the problem in his State. The coal 
miners of America are wrestling with a 
very serious problem. There is no ques- 
tion at all about that. The Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn], who is on the 
Committee on Appropriations with me, 
pointed it out to me, and I was one of the 
first to see that the money was appropri- 
ated so that the research could be made. 

The Senator will recall that I was in- 
strumental in getting through an appro- 
priation, at his behest, for the coal in- 
dustry. We are doing everying possible 
we can for coal. Let us not spoil some- 
thing that is so big, so great, and so 
promising as the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. If we destroy this program we 
will not be helping the coal miners of 
America. If we destroy the program, we 
will be hurting all of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired on the other side. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I made 
these remarks on my own time, I hope. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 6 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
generosity of my good friend, the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that I am not sensitive; I am coopera- 
tive. I regret that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL] referred to our 
amendment as a “Federal farce” if it 
were to be passed by the Senate. This 
amendment, I can assure him, is a 
serious attempt to focus attention in 
this body on a problem which does not 
confine itself to one State. The senior 
Senator from California cannot and 
should not dismiss this proposal as “a 
Federal farce.” It evidently does not ap- 
peal to him. But it has fact written into 
its presentation. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Cotton] speaks about New Eng- 
land. He knows his State well and speaks 
for it. We know that residual oil has 
been dumped into New England at any 
price in competition with coal which is 
mined in the United States while the 
residual oil comes in from Venezuela 
and other countries. But that is another 
issue—perhaps an issue of another day, 
and hopefully a day in the past. 

Thus, we are able to balance out the 
situation. 

A final word to the Senator from 
Rhode Island: In speaking of the re- 
search programs, not only on atomic 
energy but also on coal, and so that the 
RecorD may indicate what has been done, 
let us recall that last year the rate of 
research on atomic energy was running 
about $90 million, whereas research on 
coal was about $8 million. 
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It is a fact that those Senators who 
are today arguing for the amendment 
have realized the validity of the atomic 
energy research program. We can wonder 
why coal research has been permitted 
to lag so far behind nuclear research 
in the civilian sector. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from West Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I shall 
not ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. My colleague from West 
Virginia tells me he also will not ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

We know the temper of the Senate. We 
have brought to the membership 
a problem that we thought should be ex- 
plored and clarified. There are Senators 
who agree with us, I can say to the Sen- 
ate; but I am very grateful for the atti- 
tude, especially of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, as he discusses this matter 
not only vigorously but also fairly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from West Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield 1 minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I want to express my gratitude, also, 
to the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE]. As a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, with 
him, I have found him always to be most 
considerate of our problems in the coal 
industry. He has always supported any 
efforts I have made to get additional 
money for coal research, forestry re- 
search, and for other research beneficial 
to West Virginia. Thus, it is not that he 
is inconsiderate at all. He is, and has 
been, very understanding and coopera- 
tive. I have joined my colleague today 
believing that we have a problem, and 
believing that we are justified in pre- 
senting it to the Senate. I do not think 
that either of us has misjudged the 
situation. We do recognize the temper of 
the Senate. 

I join my colleague, however, in ex- 
pressing concern over the statement that 
was made on the other side of the aisle. I 
do not believe that the Senator who made 
that statement really thought it through 
before he made it. I am confident that 
with more careful refiection he would 
not have done it. The statement was not 
characteristic of the Senator. 

I congratulate my colleague again on 
having offered the amendment, and I 
am glad to have cosponsored it. 

I hope that Senators will vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana withhold 
for a moment and yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 30 seconds to 
the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to commend 
the two distinguished Senators from 
West Virginia for bringing this matter 
to the floor of the Senate for considera- 
tion. This problem deserves careful at- 
tention. I am hopeful that, on the basis 
of the statements made by our two dis- 
tinguished West Virginia colleagues, this 
matter will be gone into. The issue in- 
volved goes far beyond the simple ques- 
tion of coal versus atomic energy. I think 
it is well worth consideration and I am 
pleased that the Senate was able to focus 
on it today. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
understand that there are no further 
amendments to be offered to the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, yesterday 
I rose to congratulate Mr. Kenneth 
Bousquet and his associate on the mi- 
nority side, Mr. Edmund King, who have 
rendered great service to the subcommit- 
tee in handling this bill. I want to note at 
this time equally valuable work of Mr. 
Paul Eaton who serves Senator HAYDEN 
on problems of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and Power Marketing Agencies, and 
Messrs. Earl Cooper and Harley Dicks, 
who work with Senator HILL on portions 
concerning the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and Tennessee Valley Authority. I 
want the Recorp to show my thanks to 
each of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendments, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
S a D to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to 
commend the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Public Works 
for the magnificent job he has done on 
this large, complex and objective bill. 
He, Senator ELLENDER, his committee and 
the committee staff are thorough, pa- 
tient, and fair throughout the hearings as 
well as the marking up of this bill. I can 
only add to what others have said that 
he has done it again—given us a bill of 
which the Senate can be quite proud. 

Mr. President, I am indebted to the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Proxmire] and Mr. Kenneth Bousquet, 
top staff assistant to the Senate Public 
Works Appropriations Subcommittee, 
for what Senator PROXMIRE has charac- 
terized as a “succinct rebuttal of the 
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critics’ arguments” against the Dickey- 
Lincoln school project. 

I commend the attitude of Senator 
ProxMiIrE in this matter. He is widely re- 
spected and noted for being one of the 
economy champions in the Senate. While 
he is by no means an opponent of public 
power, he was not convinced that this 
project was justified for the requested 
funds as provided in this bill. 

So, with admirable objectivity, he 
asked some very searching questions. He 
was very thoughtful in sending me the 
reply to his inquiry letter made by Mr. 
Bousquet. Very generously, he made the 
letter available to me for possible use in 
debate on the public works appropria- 
tions bill, I am deeply indebted to him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp Mr. 
Bousquet’s letter as well as the one from 
the Senator from Wisconsin to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER}. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


September 19, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROxMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Senator Ellender 
has asked me to reply to your letter of Au- 
gust 14, 1967, concerning a number of in- 
quiries you made on the Dickey-Lincoln 
School Project. Replies to the questions are 
numbered the same as the questions listed 
in your letter. 

1. The current Corps estimate of the cost 
for the Dickey-Lincoln School Project is 
$229.3 million, including $212.1 million for 
construction and $17.2 million for interest 
during construction. This estimate was de- 
termined in accordance with standards pre- 
scribed in Senate Document No. 97, which 
states that estimates of project costs should 
be based on price levels prevailing at the 
time of project analysis. Accordingly, the 
$229.3 million estimate was based on 1966 
price levels and the most recent design 
studies and, therefore, does not reflect possi- 
ble escalations in construction costs. Unit 
price values for other New England and na- 
tional projects were used and modified as 
necessary to account for material handling 
methods, magnitude of quantities and con- 
struction conditions, such as climate and 
length of the construction season. The cost 
escalation feature is discussed in the last 
three paragraphs on page 3368 of the fiscal 
year 1968 hearings before the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee and in the first two 
paragraphs under D.1 on page 393 of the 
fiscal year 1968 hearings before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee. The cost of 
transmission is not included in the $229.3 
million project cost estimate. The total proj- 
ect cost including transmission would be 
$311.8 million. 

The total cost estimate as computed by 
those in opposition to the project was based 
on the Corps 1966 estimate of $212.1 million 
for Dickey-Lincoln School Project escalated 
by five percent per year for the six and a half 
year construction period. Interest during 
construction and transmission costs are 
added to arrive at the $380-382 million esti- 
mate. 

2. The Corps of Engineers economic analy- 
sis indicates that the Dickey-Lincoln Proj- 
ect is well justified economically and, as 
confirmed by the House Committee Staff 
study, that it would be lower in cost than 
any privately constructed alternatives. Ac- 
cordingly, there would be no savings result- 
ing from construction of private nuclear and 
pumped storage alternatives. The cited sav- 
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ings of $16.9 and $14.0 million, therefore, 
cannot be verified. The figures cited appear 
to be the total at-market annual cost of the 
Dickey-Lincoln Project based on a 3-% in- 
terest rate and a 50-year period of amortiza- 
tion. The $14.0 million figure apparently is 
based on the Corps estimated cost of $311.8 


“million (project cost plus interest during 


construction and transmission system costs) 
whereas the $16.9 million figure is based on 
an escalated estimate of costs of $380 million 
as discussed in the last paragraph of the 
reply to Question No, 1 above. 

The relative merits of pumped storage vs. 
conventional hydro-power generation are 
presented on pages 426 and 427 of the fiscal 
year 1968 House h 5 

3. The derivation of the Corps B/C ratio 
of 1.9 was based on standards prescribed in 
Senate Document No. 97, 3-% interest rate 
and a 100 year period of analysis. Total proj- 
ect benefits were comprised of at-market 
power benefits, total downstream energy 
benefits, flood control and area redevelop- 
ment type benefits. Total annual project costs 
were increased to provide for transmission 
of power, by adding 50 percent of the cost 
of & line between the project and Boston. 
The unit power values furnished by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and used in the com- 
putation of power benefits, were based on a 
pumped storage alternative for that portion 
of project power expected to be marketed 
in the Boston area and a base load thermal 
alternative for that portion to be marketed 
in Maine, 

The Department of Interior computed a 

B/C ratio based on Corps data and in a sim- 
ilar manner. Their computation differed, 
however, in that only 50 percent of the down- 
stream energy benefits were credited to 
Dickey-Lincoln and total costs of the trans- 
mission line were included on the cost side 
of the computation. However, as indicated 
on page 413 of the fiscal year 1968 
before the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, Interior concurs in the Corps treatment 
of downstream energy gains and transmission 
costs. 
The B/C ratio of 0.85 computed by the pri- 
vate utilities group differed from the Corps 
computation in that a 50 year economic life 
‘was used, power benefits were based on their 
concept of the cost of alternative power, and 
downstream energy gains were not. credited 
to the project. The values for alternative 
power sources as estimated by the utilities 
were based on the estimated cost of a 1969 
nuclear plant in Connecticut for base load 
service in Maine and a 1971 pumped storage 
plant in Western Massachusetts for peaking 
service in Boston. The unit power values, 
based on these alternative sources of power, 
are substantially lower than those furnished 
the Corps by the Federal Power Commission. 
In addition, omissions and incorrect as- 
sumptions used in the utilities group com- 
putations make a comparison invalid. These 
factors are discussed on page 412 of the fiscal 
year 1968 House hearings and page 3379 of 
the fiscal year 1968 Senate hearings. 

The House Committee on Appropriations 
computation of a B/C ratio of 1.39 differed 
from the Corps computation in that only 50 
percent of the downstream energy benefits 
were credited to the project, total cost of the 
transmission line was included and at-mar- 
ket power benefits were not based on values 
furnished by the Federal Power Commission. 
For comparative purposes the Committee 
Staff used the power values used by the 
utilities but adjusted them upward to ac- 
count for recognized omissions and incorrect 
assumptions. These adjustments are dis- 
cussed on pages 412 and 413 of the fiscal year 
1968 House hearings. The unit power values 
used by the Corps, Interior, utilities and the 
Committee Staff are tabulated below. A com- 
parison of total project benefits and costs 
are shown in the tabulation on page 410 of 
the fiscal year 1968 House hearings: 
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Firm load (Maine) energy Peakload (Boston area) 
capacity (dollars (mil ca ‘dollars energy 
per kilowatt-hour) per < (mills 9 
23. 50 3.1 19. 50 4.5 
19.14 1.91 10.91 2.99 
25.14 1.91 16. 82 2.99 


The foregoing differences in computing 
downstream power benefits, transmission 
costs, and unit power values for use in de- 
termining at-market power benefits accounts 
for the different B/C ratios. As indicated 
above, the Corps B/C ratio was derived in 
accordance with established standards and 
procedures. 

4. Project payout for costs allocated to 
power is on a 50 year basis. The economic 
analysis, however, was made on a 100 year 
basis in accordance with current standards. 

5. Repayment of costs allocated to power 
is governed by Section 5 of the 1944 Flood 
Control Act which prescribes repayment 
within a reasonable period of years. As a 
matter of administration policy, this period 
has been specified as 50 years. 

6. Project benefits and the percentage of 
the total are as follows: 


Amount Percent 


, 000 
19, 316, 000 97. 
19, 823, 000 


7. Justification for the Dickey-Lincoln 
School Project is based on economically sat- 
isfying regional and area needs for electric 
power and flood control, at a cost less than 
by available alternatives, This justification 
is based on application of the principles and 
practices proposed in Senate Document 97— 
87th Congress, which establishes the poli- 
cies, standards, and procedures for the for- 
mulation, evaluation, and review of plans for 
use and development of water and related 
land resources. The project will provide 
needed low cost power in New England, an 
area now having the highest rates in the 
country, where a sixfold increase in the de- 
mand for power is anticipated before the 
turn of the century. It would develop the 
water resources of the St. John River, pro- 
vide long-term flood protection to the valley, 
and assist the depressed economic condition 
of the area. 

The project has received the support of 
the U.S. Senators and Congressmen from the 
State of Maine. U.S. Senators from other 
New England States have favorably acted on 
legislation and appropriations concerning the 
project, and of the eight Congressmen from 
the New England States who took part in 
the debate on the amendment to remove the 
project appropriation from the fiscal year 
1968 appropriation bill, five opposed the 
amendment, thereby favoring the project. At 
the time of preparation of the report by the 
Department of the Interior in 1965, Gover- 
nors from five of the six New England States 
submitted letters in favor of the project. 
Three of these five Governors are still in 
office and a fourth, the Governor of Maine, 
has been replaced. The new Governor also 
favors the project. No attempt has been made 
to learn the attitudes of the other two Gov- 
ernors. 

8. There are a number of ways in which 
power from Dickey-Lincoln School could be 
used to serve Southern New England, by dis- 
placement, by use of existing facilities, or by 
new transmission facilities. For purposes of 
economic evaluation, a transmission system 
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9. A list of preference customers request- 
ing project power was furnished by Interior 
and is listed on page 428 of the fiscal year 
1968 House hearings. 

10. Power systems are normally comprised 
of a number of types and ages of power in- 
stallations which have different performance 
and efficiency characteristics. The perform- 
ance and efficiency of a system is measured in 
terms of a composite of the characteristics 
of all the units comprising the system. It is 
difficult to make a comparison of the per- 
formance and efficiency of a system with that 
of an individual project and any such com- 
parison would be of questionable value. 

11. The objective of ideal system operation 
is to meet area power demands at least cost 
to consumers. Therefore, the least costly ad- 
dition to a region’s capacity could be con- 
sidered as a yardstick for purposes of 
making a decision regarding such additions. 
Corps procedures provide for such determi- 
nation through what has been referred to as 
an “economic efficiency test“. Basically, the 
test provides for a com of the costs 
of providing an equivalent amount of power 
from the most economical alternative likely 
to develop in the absence of the project 
evaluated on a basis comparable with the de- 
termination of project costs (with respect to 
interest rates, taxes and insurance). The 
Corps economic analysis on this basis in- 
dicates that the annual charge at-market for 
Dickey-Lincoln power amounts to $10,390,000, 
while alternative equivalent power charges 
amount to $11,605,000. This results in a ratio 
of 1.12 in favor of the Dickey-Lincoln School 
Project. A discussion of other advantages of 
the Dickey-Lincoln School conventional hy- 
droelectric facility is included on page 3384 
of the fiscal year 1968 hearings before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. 

12. The need for a source of peaking power 
to assist in the area load supply and the 
relative merits of conventional peaking power 
facilities as compared to other alternatives 
are discussed in the first three full para- 
graphs on page 3375 of the fiscal year 1968 
Senate hearings. As a practical matter, after 
the cost of a dam and reservoir with lands 
and appurtenant features is determined, the 
incremental cost of adding additional power 
facilities is relatively cheap. Firm load power 
benefits in Maine from the Dickey-Lincoln 
School Project are estimated to be $3,440,000. 
Peak load power benefits in the Boston area 
are estimated to be $14,826,000. On this basis, 
the peak power benefit accounts for about 81 
percent of the power benefits from genera- 
tion at the project. 

The tabulation on top of page 404 of the 
fiscal year 1968 House hearings shows the 
relative cost of peaking power delivered at 10 
percent load factor in the Boston area. The 
proposed rate for 10 percent load factor 
power from the Dickey-Lincoln School Proj- 
ect amounts to 20 mills per kilowatt hour, as 
compared to 22 to 27 mills per kilowatt hour 
from a pumped storage alternate. 

In the opinion of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Federal Power Commission, the Dickey-Lin- 
coln School Project is a more economical 
source of power than any available alterna- 
tive likely to be built in the absence of the 
project. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH J. BOUSQUET, 
Staf Assistant, Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1967. 
Hon. ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Public Works Subcommittee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: Could you have a 
member fo your staff reply to the followng 
questions about the Dickey-Lincoln Project? 

I have read the debate on the floor of the 
House preceding the vote which deleted the 
planning funds for the Project and was very 
impressed by a number of the objections to 
the project which were pointed out in that 
debate. There were, however, a number of 
conflicts between those who favored the 
project and those who opposed it and it will 
be very helpful if the staff of the Public 
Works Subcommittee could resolve these 
conflicts. 

1. The proponents of the Dickey-Lincoln 
Project state it would cost $229 million, in- 
cluding the expected escalation of construc- 
tion costs. 

The opponents charged it would cost $380 
million, The difference seems to be the allega- 
tion on the part of the opponents that the 
$229 is, number one, based on 1966 prices 
and, secondly, omits $82 million for the con- 
struction of the transmission system. The 
opponents say that if you add to the $229 
million, the $82 million, you get $312 million 
and then if you add a 4 or 5% in escalation 
of construction costs, which is conservative, 
the evaluation will result in a total cost of 
$382 million. Is this true? 

2. The opponents say that the Dickey- 
Lincoln hydroelectric project would cost 
more than alternative methods of supplying 
the power, specifically by nuclear energy. 
The allegation is made that this will be a 
difference of $16.9 million for the Dickey- 
Lincoln Project and much less than $14 
million for an alternative nuclear pump 
storage plant. 

On the other hand, the proponents claim 
that a staff study authorized by the House 
Appropriations Committee shows that the 
Dickey-Lincoln Project would be at a lower 
cost than any private alternative. 

One way of resolving this difference would 
be that the less than $14 million cost supply- 
ing the same amount of power could be 
achieved by a Federally constructed dam 
and the higher cost would be by privately 
constructed facility. Is this true? 

3. The proponents of Dickey-Lincoln say 
that the benefit-cost ratio is 1.9 to 1. The op- 
ponents claim that the Department of In- 
terior stated a different ratio, namely, 1.59 to 
1. The utilities’ figure is .85 to 1 and the staff 
of the House A riations Committee sug- 
gested that it is 1.39 to 1. 

What are the assumptions on which these 
varying benefit-cost ratios are based and do 
they constitute a basis for challenging the 
alleged 1.9 to 1 benefit-cost. ratio? 

At one point, the opponents say that the 
Dickey-Lincoln project shows a 100-year 
method of payback but at other points a 
50-year principle is applied to computing the 
benefit-cost ratio. Which is the method used? 

4. It is alleged by opponents of Dickey- 
Lincoln that the 100-year method of pay- 
back is not in accordance with the law in the 
case of a hydroelectric plant and that this is 
because the payback must be in 50 years. 
Further, that virtually all of the significant 
benefits are hydroelectric, no other benefits 
of a significant nature are provided. For ex- 
ample, flood control ts only 2/10ths or 1% 
of the benefits. Is this true? 

It is alleged by the opponents of the proj- 
ect that the Congressmen from the area that 
would benefit from the project are very 

opposed to it. This seems to be true 
on the basis of the vote on the amendment. 
What, if any, justification can there be for 


supporting a project opposed by the Con- 
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gressmen representing the areas which would 
benefit? 

It is alleged by the proponents of the proj- 
ect that there has been no answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: If there is an answer, what 
is it? 

A. How will the power from the project 
get to Southern New England? 

B. Who will buy the power? 

It is claimed by proponents of the proj- 
ect that there is no effective yardstick by 
which to measure the efficlency or perform- 
ance of private utilities in New England and 
that this project would constitute such a 
yardstick. Would this be an effective com- 
parison? 

With what utilities now operating in New 
England could the performance of Dickey- 
Lincoln and efficiency of Dickey-Lincoln be 
compared? 

It is alleged by proponents of the Dickey- 
Lincoln project that a principal benefit is 
the added peaking power. But opponents 
say this peaking power is going to cost ap- 
proximately $375 a kilowatt hour at Dickey- 
Lincoln to build these two dams and to have 
750,000 kilowatts available in 8 years. On 
the other hand there can be built alterna- 
tive peaking power sources for about $70 a 
Kilowatt hour, at any one of 5 or 6 sites 
closer to Boston, Massachusetts, by 200 
miles, where most of the power is to be used. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, today the 
Senate is confronted with the task of 
considering legislation to continue devel- 
opment of the Nation’s water resources. 

Since the early years of the Republic, 
the Federal Government has assumed a 
role in the protection and enhancement 
of the Nation’s river basins. Initially, that 
role was limited to river regulation for 
navigation purposes. Flood control took 
on an expanded importance as popula- 
tion centers developed along the lower 
reaches of our rivers. Today’s harnessing 
of our waterways has proved valuable for 
the generation of electric power, provi- 
sion of public water supply, stream aug- 
mentation for pollution control and de- 
velopment of recreational resources. 

Generally where full river basin devel- 
opment has taken place, economic growth 
has followed. One needs only to review 
briefly the value of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to see the benefits received by 
that region over the past 30 years. The 
same case can be made in the Pacific 
Northwest, in the Missouri River Basin, 
in the Central Valley of California, and 
in fact, in every region of the Nation but 
one, Only in New England has public 
water resource development been largely 


Except for a few flood control projects, 
normal navigation activities and beach 
erosion control, New England’s water re- 
sources have not been fully utilized. This 
year and in the next few years that fol- 
low, there is a real opportunity to change 
that pattern. 

Recently the New England River 
Basin Commission was formed. That 
River Basin Commission is charged with 
the responsibility to develop sound water 
resource planning concepts for the re- 
gion. At the same time, the region can 
look forward to its first Federal hydro- 
electric project—if the Congress sup- 
ports an investment in a sound project on 
the Upper St. John River, as it has in 
other regions of the country. 
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Included in the appropriation bill 
pending before the Senate today is the 
final planning money for the Dickey- 
Lincoln School project on the St. John 
River, Maine. This project is of signifi- 
cant public value. It meets the economic 
tests laid down by the Congress in many 
ways: 

First. As mentioned before, Dickey- 
Lincoln School is New England’s first 
Federal hydroelectric project; 

Second, It is the first major Federal in- 
vestment in New England water re- 
sources; 

Third. It will provide the first oppor- 
tunity for power consumers in New Eng- 
land to have the so-called Federal “yard- 
stick” for power rates; and 

Fourth. It has the excellent benefit- 
cost ratio of 1.91 to 1. 
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Other regions of the Nation have vastly 
benefited from the existence of a Federal 
power yardstick and, the propaganda of 
opponents notwithstanding, private 
utilities of those regions have prospered 
as well. 

From time to time, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has released a graphic ex- 
ample of the competitive effects of low- 
cost power within the boundaries of TVA 
on surrounding regions. This same pic- 
ture could be drawn for all areas in 
which the “yardstick” exists. 

In order to indicate the differential in 
power cost by regions, I would like to in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp a table 
which compares the cost of power pur- 
chased by manufacturing industries, by 
region, with the national average cost to 
industry: 


COST OF POWER PURCHASED BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1962! 


PPTP EE SE MSY aot RE, TT 
West North Central. 
45 Atlantic 


Kilowatt- Average Percent 
hours Total cost cost per above or 
purchased (millions) kilowatt-hour below U.S. 
(billions) (cents) average 
313.7 2, 827.1 ROl i 
12. 0 180. 0 1. 4961 +66 
12.2 151.8 1, 2468 +38 
47.7 545. 3 1, 1431 27 
81.0 808. 8 . 9990 11 
35.4 327.3 9250 +3 
20,8 175.9 8442 —6 
38.9 277.0 7121 —2¹ 
8.5 60.4 7080 —21 
57.2 298. 5 5222 —42 


1 Source: 1963 Census of Manufactures, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Commerce Department. 


Note: New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North ‘Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 


Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisco 


nsin. 
South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, District of — Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 


West South Central: Arkansa 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, 
Mountain: Montana, Ida 

East South Central: ‘Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 


Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
alifornia. 


New England which has suffered from 
a constant outflow of industry, is faced 
with the least competitive situation. 
New England’s residential consumers 
have also suffered. This is apparent from 
the following table which compares the 
average residential electric bill for New 
England consumers with the national 
average residential electric bill: 


AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC BILLS (JAN. 1, 1966) 


250 500 750 

kilo- kilo- kilo- 
watt- watt- watt- 
hours hours hours 


U.S. average 
Connecticut. 


rce: | Electric Bills, 1966,“ a Federal Power 
PRs nc 05 covering cities of 2,500 5 and 
more served by private and publi ic power systems. 

Not only have New England electric 
consumers paid the highest power rates 
in the Nation, they have also received 
the least reliable service from the util- 
ities in the area. 

I need not dwell on the power black- 
out of November 9, 1965. I am sure all 
of us are well aware of that disaster. The 


, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 


blackout only serves to indicate another 
value of hydroelectric power. You will 
recall that one of the great difficulties 
encountered by the utilities within the 
area of the blackout was the inability to 
restore their generating capacity be- 
cause of a lack of electricity required to 
start the generators. Since the 1965 
blackout there have been a number of 
less publicized blackouts within New 
England. 

Hydroelectric projects do not require 
this backup generation. They can be 
started instantly and can be of major 
assistance in periods of power failure. I 
am not saying that Dickey would have 
averted the blackout, but had it been 
constructed, with its related transmis- 
sion facilities, it might have significantly 
reduced the delay in restoring service 
following that power failure. 

Mr. President, in the 8 years in which 
I have been in the Senate, and especially 
in the 8 years that I have served on the 
Public Works Committee, I have con- 
sistently supported water resource proj- 
ects which have favorable benefit-cost 
ratios. 

Many of those projects have had bene- 
fit-cost ratios considerably lower than 
Dickey-Lincoln School. For example, of 
the projects included in the House Com- 
mittee’s version of S. 2300 in 1965, 52 of 
78 flood control projects for which 
benefit-cost ratios were listed in the 
committee report had a benefit-cost ra- 
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tio below 1.91 to 1. This was also true for 
21 out of 47 navigation projects, and five 
out of nine beach erosion projects. 

In this regard, Dickey-Lincoln School 
is completely justified in the report 
authorized last year by the House Appro- 
priations Committee in which the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 

The extensive investigation conducted by 
the Committee staff has confirmed that the 
project is economically feasible, with a bene- 
fit-to-cost of 1.9 to 1, and would provide 
efficient hydroelectric power at reasonable 


rates for peaking purposes as well as firm 
power to the preference customers in Maine. 


The benefit-cost ratio for any project 
may not be indicative of the overall value 
of that project. As an example, it is an- 
ticipated that Dickey-Lincoln School will 
return $1.91 for every $1 of Federal in- 
vestment and will pay for itself in full 
with interest in 50 years. But, Dickey- 
Lincoln will have a useful life far beyond 
50 years. Dickey-Lincoln School will ben- 
efit many future generations, and at such 
time as the initial investment is amor- 
tized, will be an even more valuable de- 
velopment. 

‘There are many more arguments which 
favor construction of this project, and 
there are numerous responses to the case 
against Dickey made by the private utili- 
ties in New England. But to air the argu- 
ments for or against would be both a 
waste of the Senate’s time and might be 
interpreted as lending credence to argu- 
ments manufactured out of unenlight- 
ened self-interest. 

The record has been made. Dickey- 
Lincoln School is a worthwhile, valid in- 
vestment and no amount of logic, statis- 
ties, or rational reason will convert those 
private utilities which view with terror 
the concept of competition. 

I, therefore, urge, Mr. President, that 
the planning of this project be com- 
pleted, that the Senate conferees stand 
fast in their desire to appropriate funds 
for the project, and that we begin to look 
to next year’s legislation when Dickey- 
Lincoln School will receive its first ap- 
propriation for construction. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
congratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Mr. ELLENDER, and my col- 
league, Mrs. SMITH, for their continuing 
support and active effort on behalf of 
this project. Without their interest and 
diligence, Dickey-Lincoln School would 
be much further from reality. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the $1,676,000 in this bill for 
planning the Dickey-Lineoln School dam 
and reservoir project is important to New 
England and to Massachusetts. 

It is important because New England, 
as a region, lags far behind the rest of 
the country in the development of low- 
cost electric power. This means that New 
Englanders pay higher rates, all across 
the board, than do consumers of electric 
power in the rest of the country. For 
example, residential consumers served 
by private power companies in New 
England paid 34 percent more than the 
national average for electricity. Com- 
mercial and industrial consumers, re- 
spectively, paid 45 percent and 62 per- 
cent more. 

One reason for the higher rates paid 
in New England is the lack of any fed- 
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erally produced power to provide a 
“yardstick” of competition to the private 
power producers. Every other region of 
the country has this yardstick, and it 
has been a material benefit to the con- 
sumer and to the economy. To quote 
from a recent editorial in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 

Consumers of electricity in the Tennessee 
Valley saved some $269 million in the last 
fiscal year through the operations of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and its retail dis- 
tributors. This represents the Giffer- 
ence between their actual bills and what 
they would have paid at average national 
rates. Savings on residential electric bills 
averaged $80 a customer. In 28 years total 
savings stand near $2.5 billion. These are 
indeed massive infusions of purchasing 
power into the economy of the region. And 
they benefit not only consumers but a wide 
range of enterprises with goods and services 
to sell. For every dollar saved in electric bills 
is a dollar released for spending with some 
other business than the utility. That is why 
the lowest-priced electricity feasible is good 
for business in general as well as good public 
service. 


That editorial is, I think, an excellent 
brief of how low-cost Federal power can 
bring an upsurge across the whole range 
of business activity. But introduction of 
a Federal yardstick also brings an up- 
surge in the business of the private utili- 
ties in the area. For example, in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., the average yearly resi- 
dential consumption in a recent year was 
14,241 kilowatt-hours; in Eugene, Oreg., 
it was 13,913 kilowatt-hours; in Dallas, 
Tex., it was 4,619 kilowatt-hours. The 
average residential monthly bill for these 
three locations was, respectively, $5, $3 
and $7.62. In Boston, Mass., the average 
use was 1,813 kilowatt-hours and the 
average bill was $9.91; in Providence, 
R.I. the average use was 1,925 kilowatt- 
hours and the monthly bill $8.85. This is 
clear evidence that in areas where elec- 
tricity is cheaper, use is higher. Conse- 
quently, lower rates would call for in- 
creased production capacity. 

The Dickey-Lincoln project is a start 
in lowering the rates in New England. 
There are some who claim it will have no 
effect, but let those people look to the 
example set in Vermont. On January 1, 
1959, residential consumers in Vermont 
paid an average of $8.90 for 250 kilowatt- 
hours, the highest State average in the 
contintential United States. During 1959, 
Vermont began importing low-cost pub- 
lic power from the St. Lawrence hydro 
project, a joint non-profit undertaking 
of the New York State Power Authority 
and the Ontario Hydro Commission. By 
January 1, 1960—1 year later—the Ver- 
mont average had dropped to $7.91, and 
in 1966 was down to $7.37. This is a de- 
crease of over 17 percent. By way of 
contrast, between 1959 and 1966 the na- 
tional average bill for 25 kilowatt-hours 
decreased less than 1 percent, from $7.36 
to $7.34. 

The senior Senator from Vermont, 
Senator AIKEN, said recently about Ver- 
mont’s success in lowering rates: 

All the figures show that when St. Law- 
rence power was made available by the New 
York Power Authority, Vermont’s rates 
dropped and there was a corresponding in- 
crease in electricity use. 


I find those conclusions inescapable. 
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As to the construction of the Dickey- 
Lincoln project itself, it has been con- 
sistently recommended by the adminis- 
tration. It has been recommended by the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
after an exhaustive staff study completed 
in June. It has been recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

What, then, should be the bar to Sen- 
ate acceptance of it? There should be 
none, 

An examination of the projects in- 
cluded in this bill, listed on pages 8 to 21 
of the committee report, shows 42 proj- 
ects associated with the production of 
public power—and the only one listed for 
New England is for Dickey-Lincoln. The 
United States, except for New England, 
has long felt the benefits of a Federal 
2 It is high time New England 

d. 

The preliminary report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior indicates that the 
cost of Dickey-Lincoln power delivered 
in the Boston area will be about $14.60 
per kilowatt per year, contrasted with 
the current wholesale power costs of 
about $35 per kilowatt per year in Boston. 
This 50-percent saving should be conclu- 
sive evidence of the worth of the project. 

I urge acceptance of the amount in- 
cluded for the Dickey-Lincoln project. 
THE NEED FOR MORE ADEQUATE FUNDING OF THE 

FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL CON- 

STRUCTION GRANT PROGRAM 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, last year 
the Senate passed a far reaching and 
critically important measure authorizing 
major Federal support for the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment facilities. The 
Senate voted, on July 13, 1966, a pledge 
of $6 billion to assist the States and 
local government in the battle against 
water pollution. 

Later, after a conference with the 
House, the Senate unanimously agreed 
to the Clean Water Restoration Act with 
an authorization of $3.4 billion for con- 
struction grants. Of those funds $450 
million were authorized for fiscal year 
1968, a reduction from our original $600 
million authorization for fiscal year 
1968. At the time of adoption of the con- 
ference report I apologized to my col- 
leagues for not obtaining the full Senate 
authorization. But the conferees on the 
part of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives agreed that the $450 mil- 
lion figure was an absolute minimum if 
the water quality program was to proceed 
with minimum delay. 

It is evident that last year’s author- 
ization was in large part dictated by 
budgetary expediency, as it appeared at 
that time. Since then our international 
commitments have required a great deal 
of belt tightening and will require more. 
Many vital public programs are going to 
suffer and, candidly, our water pollu- 
tion fight must share the burden of what 
the other body now refers to as “reci- 
sion.” 

Mr. President, I seriously considered 
offering an amendment today to increase 
the water pollution construction grant 
appropriation to $450 million. But, after 
thorough review of the present economic 
and fiscal situation, I cannot in good 
conscience offer that amendment. 

I have carefully surveyed this question 
among a majority of the Members of this 
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body as to their views on this same prob- 
lem. Although there are several Senators 
who think we can justify the full $450 
million appropriation, by and large, the 
consensus seems to be that the course of 
action I am about to spell out is the 
sensible one to follow. There are some 
Senators, including the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], who had planned to offer amend- 
ments to appropriate the full $450 mil- 
lion. Upon reflection, they, and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], have 
agreed to join me in this course. 

Fortunately, Mr. President, this year’s 
appropriation need not be considered as 
a halt to the program. In last year’s act, 
the Congress enacted a prefinancing 
provision which allows States which 
proceed to be reimbursed for the Federal 
share at such time as Congress appro- 
priates essential funds for the program. 

Though many States are not in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of this feature at 
the present time, several have indicated 
that they will move ahead on their own. 
I sincerely hope that the Congress does 
not default on this commitment. 

In order that the record may be com- 
plete and so that my colleagues may 
fully comprehend the magnitude of our 
commitment, I would like to read from 
the statement of Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration Commissioner 
James Quigley before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee on April 19 of this 
year. Mr. Quigley said: 

At the present time there are 1,884 appli- 
cations (for construction grants) being proc- 
essed or being prepared with total eligible 
cost amounting to $13 billion 


The Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution has since obtained a break- 
down of grant applications being proc- 
essed or prepared which should be trans- 
mitted to the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration before the end of 
fiscal year 1968. The attached table 
fully indicates the magnitude of activity 
and the backlog with which the Federal 
Government will be confronted due to 
inadequate funding. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
be printed in the Record following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MUSKIE. In order that my col- 
leagues will be able to compare prospec- 
tive demands with the allocation for 
their States, I would like to insert a 
table which indicates the State-by-State 
breakdown of: First, the budget request 
which was approved by the House; sec- 
ond, the amount approved by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee; and, third, 
the amount authorized last year by the 


I ask unanimous consent that that 
table be printed in the Rercorp follow- 
ing my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the States 
are moving ahead. Local communities 
are planning new waste treatment facili- 
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ties. Federal water quality standards, 
now in effect, require secondary treat- 
ment as a minimum. All of this will in- 
crease costs. 

Last year’s legislation increased the 
Federal share of a waste treatment plant 
to a Maximum 55 percent, under certain 
specified conditions. Several States now 
appear eligible for that maximum and 
more are moving, legislatively, to become 
eligible. In any event, the administration 
now assumes that the average Federal 
grant will approximate 40 percent. There 
no longer are dollar limitations on grants 
as there were prior to last year’s bill. 
Therefore, if Mr. Quigley’s statement is 
correct, the Federal share of $13 billion 
will approximate $5.2 billion now in the 
pipeline. 

Mr. President, I summarize this infor- 
mation so that the Senate may be fully 
aware of the magnitude of the problem 
which confronts this Nation. I do not, 
however, intend to be critical of the job 
done by Senator ELLENDER and the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Under the most 
adverse conditions the able Senator from 
Louisiana has managed to obtain an in- 
crease over the budget request which the 
House has already accepted. 

In a period of intensive pressure to cut 
the budget, water pollution control has 
received essential recognition by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
that I do not conclude on a distressing 
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note. We all know the need for funds. 
We are all aware of the fact that the 
full authorization could be effectively 
used and, if some were to be left over, 
the slack would be quickly taken up as 
the program gains momentum. 

I would, however, call attention to the 
fact that this legislation is not the final 
word on any public works matter just as 
other appropriation legislation pending 
and passed is not the final word. We do 
have, at the end of every session of Con- 
gress and soon after the beginning of 
every new session, supplemental appro- 
priations requests. The concept behind 
supplemental requests is that demands, 
both peaceful and military, are not 
wholly predictable and that new needs 
develop or greater demands are made. 

Early next year there will be such a 
supplemental appropriation. I sincerely 
hope that, at that time, the Public Works 
Appropriations Subcommittee will call 
officials from the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration for the pur- 
pose of reviewing grant applications and 
available funds. It may be that it will be 
essential to appropriate additional funds 
to keep this vital program alive, and I 
would hope that the Congress would be 
more responsive at that time. 

I have discussed this point with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and it is on the basis of that dis- 
cussion that I recommend this course of 
action to the Senate. 


EXHIBIT 1 
STRATION, DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


GRANT FUNDS REQUESTED FOR PROJECTS PENDING (AS OF JULY 31, 1967) 


In regional office In State agency Reported to be Totals 
nae in preparation 
es 
Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 
1 $54, 600 2 $1,227,000 22 $959, 370 25 $2,240,970 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 pass 
1 14, 850 0 14 2, 528, 080 15 2,542, 930 
0 0 1 44,768 30 4, 687, 256 31 4,732, 
12 3, 938, 500 143 41, 297, 260 0 0 155 45, 235, 760 
15 1, 200, 653 1 38, 700 72 3, 318, 100 88 4,557, 
ad 2 2, 571, 000 1 840, 250 2 84, 5 3, 595, 750 
Delsware 0 0 0 0 1 450, 000 1 450, 000 
District of Columbia.. 1 228, 930 0 0 3 1, 188, 900 4 1, 417, 830 
Florida 3 324, 348 31 5, 830, 818 0 0 34 6, 155, 166 
1 1, 200, 000 433 6, 549, 685 3 1, 060, 000 47 8, 809, 685 
1 507, 510 0 0 15 3, 220, 000 16 3,727,510 
0 0 2 102, 896 2 750, 600 4 853, 496 
3 1, 350, 290 105 14,065,505 GB... S —— 164 15,415,795 
4 1, 609, 363 13 906, 044 0 0 17 2,515, 407 
3 285, 177 13 413, 966 24 1, 337,129 40 2, 036, 272 
6 2,307, 291 6 1,607, 818 21 720, 123 33 „635,232 
1 84, 300 1 58, 000 10 605, 270 12 747,570 
2 57, 090 10 3, 477, 505 14 , 353, 000 26 , 887, 595 
1 616, 500 4 2,349,979 7 3,955, 400 12 6, 921, 879 
4 700, 200 0 0 1 35, 5 735, 
1 254, 000 2 1,518, 000 16 16, 175, 000 19 17,947. 000 
0 0 98 61,143,644 0 98 61,143,644 
4 1, 336, 848 22 4,958, 069 0 0 26 6, 294, 91 
7 362, 360 0 0 5 202, 12 564, 
14 6, 063, 460 17 1, 864, 462 39 13,671,623 70 21,599,545 
1 43, 950 1 120, 660 2 42, 4 207, 
2 594, 255 21 627,700 19 434,100 42 , 656, 
1 97,779 0 0 0 1 97,77! 
2 1, 151, 500 2 2,736, 570 2 759, 6 4,647, 070 
1 153, 783 22 12,973,551 u 1,978, 300 34 5, 105, 634 
0 0 6 81,410 12 758, 013 18 839, 42 
5 435, 966 23 268,730, 850 68 325,331,700 96 594, 498, 516 
1 500 27 3, 257,210 45 4,959, 000 73 , 604, 
2 28,140 9 292, 4 4l, 15 362, 060 
5 , 856, 029 10 5,332, 374 0 15 7,178, 403 
1 206, 586 15 846, 19 556, 720 35 1,610, 300 
gon. 1 56,635 3 1, 198, 740 39 12, 292, 510 43 13, 547, 885 
Pennsylvania.. 6 6, 386, 610 93 17, 816, 320 0 99 24,202,930 
Rhode Island 0 0 1 190, 000 2 763, 3 953, 000 
South Carolina 7 433,700 0 0 6 1,277,000 13 1,710,700 
South Dakota........ 4 315, 213 7 83, 846 23 379, 154 34 778, 213 
Tennessee... ES 7 1, 117, 894 0 0 42 5,123, 780 49 6, 241, 674 
Texas pe 3 1, 240, 923 4 211,770 36 2, 046, 100 43 „498, 793 
Utah oe 1 7,340 6 „038, 750 0 0 7 1, 156, 090 
Vermont. rE. 0 0 0 3 549, 476 3 549, 476 
Mireinis e 5 „205, 880 0 57 12,470,000 62 14,675, 880 
Washington 1 216, 734 10 1, 362, 010 46 7, 586, 130 57 9, 164, 874 
West Virginia 4 3, 300 1 375, 000 19 1, 900, 000 24 3, 268, 
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EXHIBIT 1—Continued 
FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ADMINISTRATION, DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION GRANTS—Continued 
GRANT FUNDS REQUESTED FOR PROJECTS PENDING (AS OF JULY 31, 1967)—Continued 


In regional office In State agency Reported to be Totals 
States in preparation 
Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 
isconsi 48 , 508, 524 0 0 51 84,748,772 
Wena, 3 i a mex 36, 891 10 $130, 800 16 169, 941 
i o 8 e 
Puerto Rico 2 91, 500 0 0 p f 
Virgin Islands 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total. ........ 153 43,441,985 829 470, 106, 459 823 439,840,564 1,805 953, 389, 008 
EXHIBIT 2 grant awards in the third and fourth quar- 
ters will be far greater, perhaps equivalent 
State sibt: PANET State aii to an annual rate of $300 to $350 million. 
"otal se ment under the budget On this basis 2 the ete ca 
State thorization ‘Senate and House pate the subcommittee will give care 
„„ eaten, fa A ee 
or a supplem a 0 
sewage treatment construction grant 
$8,403,950 $4,329,100 $3,697,760 Program? 
h 5 9 — Ai 19 K ; aai TA May I say that I have been joined in 
5,207, 400 2.959. 700 2291.080 this request by the distinguished Senator 
35, 254, 400 15,814, 200 1655 from New Jersey [Mr. WILLT Aus], the 
6.279.350 5.6830 235.720 distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
ja 1,589,750 1,104,600 "699,600 Mr. NELSON], and the distinguished 
* W n E 98.600 Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART]. 
9,764,500 4,847,800 4, 296, 600 Mr. ELLENDER. The response to the 
2427700 netted i aoe Senator’s question is in the affirmative. 
22.871.300 10,395,700 10,063,240 In the meantime, I would suggest that 
11, 079,250 5, 292, 800 ene the distinguished Senator from Maine 
854.400 2.50.00 2.95, 50 try to get a budget estimate for whatever 
7,816,650 4,022,000 3,439,480 amount is required for construction 
8 289, 300 221, 6% 364,160 grants in excess of the appropriation up 
7,547,550 3,730,100 3, 321, 120 to the full authorization of $450 million. 
12, 036,750 5,691,700 5,296, 280 Mr. President, while I am on my feet, 
.. seo Para 2.868.320 I Wish to state that the distinguished 
6, 248,750 3,510,500 2,749,560 Senator from Maine appeared and made 
19,307,430 5,013 400 1.638,30 a very valid argument for the full 
3,975,600 2,238,700 1,749,440 amount authorized, and presented splen- 
— 1,248,650 1.348500 374.80 did testimony, which would have justi- 
New Jersey. 14,040; 400 6,524. 300 6,177,600 fied the committee recommending the 
3, 103, 500 bis — 18385 io full amount. But it was argued that if 
ai pA re 4 15 489,400 4, 89), 200 the committee acceded to the request of 
22105 130 1,594,800 1,034, 880 the Senator from Maine, we would be 
612.150 3241100 2.682,00 bringing to the Senate a bill over the 
Oregon < 4,695,050 2,508,200 2,065,800 amount of the budget requests by more 
Pennsylvania. ba a 1 careers than $125 million, and an increase of 
Sout Case . 8.205,00 4.838.400 2.860 540 8247, 000,000 in the item for construction 
2,516,550 1,741,200 1,107,480 grants. 
22.939100 10.573.500 884.0 So, as the Senator stated, in order to 
2, 894, 000 1, 788 300 i; 273, 360 show our interest in this program, the 
9.677800 4.758.200 4,288,320 committee agreed to an increase of $22 
7,054,400 3,522,000 3,103,760 million or about a 10 percent increase, 
5, is Perey rather making a total, included in the appro- 
. 939.650 1.183, 300 676,720 priation bill, of $225 million. I was glad 
1,603,150 1, 478, 100 705,320 that the committee agreed to that 
1.828.350 f. 44.80 6.40 amount, and I believe the Senate as a 


May I at this time, if the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana will endulge me, 
put this question to him? 

In the Senator’s report accompanying 
the public works appropriation bill the 
following statement appears: 

In view of the budgetary situation and the 
uncertainty of the actual need at this time, 
the committee recommended a token in- 
crease of $22 million to indicate its support 
for the program. 


Prior to that statement, the report 
quotes Assistant Secretary Di Luzio as 
saying: 

We expect, therefore, that after a mod- 
erate start during the first and second quar- 
ters of fiscal year 1968, the equivalent rate of 


whole will also agree to it. I hope that 
the Senator from Maine will be success- 
ful in getting a budget estimate; and if, 
as, and when the supplemental bill does 
come before the Senate, I shall do all I 
can to provide whatever is required up 
to the full amount of the authorization. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for that response from the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, which is typical of 
his generosity. All he is asking us to do 
is to make the case again after the first 
of the year, which is a reasonable re- 
quest. We will make that case, as the 
facts dictate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the statements I 
made on the two occasions I appeared 
before the Public Works Subcommittee 
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of the Committee on Appropriations, to 

be sure that our position will be clear in 

the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
or MAINE, BEFORE THE PUBLIC Works SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE, May 10, 1967 


Earlier this year, when the Congress re- 
ceived the administration’s proposed budget 
for 1968, I took the Senate floor to note that 
that document grossly underestimated the 
cost associated with the water pollution con- 
trol needs of this country. At that time I 
committed myself to request an opportunity 
to appear before your committee to request 
that the full $450 million authorized by the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966 for 
fiscal year 1968 be made available for waste 
treatment grants in 1968. 

As you will recall, last year the Senate 

unanimously agreed to legislation which 
would have authorized $6 billion over a five- 
year period for grants to construct waste 
treatment facilities. For a variety of reasons, 
including the fact that the other body au- 
thorized considerably less money in their 
bill, the figure finally agreed to was $3.4 bil- 
lion for a period of four years. This was be- 
low what our information indicated to be 
the national need. It was, in fact, a minimum 
figure. 
The final figure of $450 million for 1968 
represented a $150 million cut below the ini- 
tial Senate recommendation. The Senate con- 
ferees knew, in accepting the lower figure, 
that it would be imperative that no less than 
$450 million be appropriated for fiscal 1968 
to demonstrate to the States and their local 
units of Government that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was fully prepared to keep the com- 
mitments set forth in the Clean Water Res- 
toration Act, 

Last year’s action provided an incentive 
program designed to encourage the States 
to step up their own water improvement pro- 
grams, by providing a portion of the cost of 
municipal waste treatment facilities and by 
establishing enforceable statewide water 
quality standards. The Federal share of any 
approved project’s cost was set at a flat 30 
percent without dollar limitations. This 
amount increases to 40 percent if the State 
provides 30 percent of the project’s cost and 
to 50 percent if the State sets the afore- 
mentioned water quality standards and pro- 
vides 25 percent of the project's cost. There 
was no change in the existing provision of 
the water pollution control act which pro- 
vides for a 10 percent increase in the Federal 
grant if the project is consistent with a met- 
ropolitan area plan. 

In essence, Mr. Chairman, this means that 
if a State takes maximum advantage of Fed- 
eral incentives a waste treatment project 
could receive a Federal grant of 55 percent. 

In order to accomplish the purpose for 
which the incentives are designed many 
States must enact water quality standards 
and matching grant legislation; some State 
legislatures are now in session. If we are to 
achieve the goal of encouraging maximum 
State activity, those State legislatures must 
be assured that the Federal Government in- 
tends to honor its commitments. There is no 
doubt in my mind that their response will 
be somewhat less than wholehearted if the 
Congress leaves the budget request as it 
stands and inadequate funds are made avail- 
able. 

But there is more than just a psycholog- 
ical factor involved in justification for in- 
creasing the appropriation over the admin- 
istration’s request. 

The allocation formula in existing law is 
such that many states will not receive their 
full share under the Federal grant formula 
even if the full $450 million were to be ap- 
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propriated. Information supplied the com- 
mittee indicates that $179,585,532 will be 
spent in 1968 in New York City alone. There- 
fore, even if all of New York’s money were 
allocated to the city of New York, that city 
would receive only a little over 20 percent of 
its total cost. And in New York because the 
state provides a 30 percent matching grant 
the Federal share would be at least 40 per- 
cent. New York is also moving to establish 
enforceable state-wide water quality stand- 
ards which would mean that New York City 
is potentially eligible for 50 percent of its 
costs 


Mayor Ralph Locher testified before the 
committee last year that it would cost the 
city of Cleveland $900 million to eliminate 
water pollution. Mayor Locher noted that 
this sum is the equivalent of 15 years of 
the city’s general fund budget of $62 million. 
It is worth noting that the public health 
service reports that Cuyahoga River, which 
flows through Cleveland, is so polluted that 
it has become a fire hazard. The city has 
found it necessary to construct firebreaks 
out into the river to facilitate sectioning off 
the fires when they occur. There was a fire on 
the Maumee River, which flows through the 
neighboring city of Toledo, in March of 1962. 

There are many other examples which are 
illustrative of the problem which the at- 
tached chart demonstrates. I would like to 
have the chart included in the record at 
this point. In addition, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have inserted in the record 
several letters which I have received from 
communities alarmed because of financial 
problems which will be caused by congres- 
sional concurrence in the administration's 
budget request. 

A week ago this past Sunday, the Presi- 
dent announced the decision to go ahead 
with the supersonic transport, the SST, and 
recommended that $198 million be made 
available in fiscal year 1968 for this project. 
In the week prior to this announcement, in 

before the House Committee on 

Public Works, the Secretary of the Interior 

and representatives of the Federal water 

m control administration justified 

the water pollution budget request on the 
basis of our international commitments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no philosophical 
objections to construction of a supersonic 
plane, but I cannot in good conscience ac- 
cept a decision which suggests that we spend 

nearly $200 million next year to increase 
the rapidity by which one can go from Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the polluted Potomac, to 
smog-ridden Los Angeles when at the same 
time a decision has been made that we can- 
not afford to take essential steps for the 
protection and enhancement of the quality of 
our environment. 

I make this point, Mr. Chairman, to indi- 
cate my concern over what appears to be a 
case of putting short-term budgetary ex- 
rane ahead of public responsibility in 

the area of environmental quality, while at 
the same time making that budget flexible 


for a single-purpose transportation vehicle. 
If we can do one, we can do the other. 
T do not believe that there is any question 


in the minds of the members of this body, 
those of us who voted 90-0 last year for a 
$6 billion water pollution program, that we 
must move rapidly to preserve, and in many 
instances to reclaim, the quality of the na- 
tion's rivers, lakes and streams. But if there 
is any question I would like to quote from 
the statement of Mr. James M. Quigley, Com- 
missioner, Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, which was delivered to this 
committee on April 19. 

On page 16 of Mr. Quigley’s prepared text 
appears the following statement: “At the 
8 time there are 1884 applications be- 

ee or being prepared with total 
eligible cost amounting to $13 billion and 
requiring over $255 million in Federal grants, 
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based on existing provisions. In contrast we 
have available $76 million for this purpose.” 

That statement contains two important 
items. First, it tends to verify the informa- 
tion received by the Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution that there is a huge 
backlog of needed waste treatment facili- 
ties—our estimate is somewhat in excess of 
$20 billion. 

The second point, Mr. Chairman, is that 
that statement contains a little double talk. 
The $255 million figure stated as the federal 
share of that amount is not valid. As of July 
1, 1967, there will be no dollar limitations on 
waste treatment projects. Those projects, if 
only eligible for the minimum 30 percent, 
would require $3.9 billion worth of Federal 
funds, and if eligible for the full 55 percent 
would require $7.1 billion. 


According to the Federal Water Pollution 


Control Administration the average grant 

will be approximately 40 percent. Therefore, 

I think we can assume that $13 billion worth 

of projects will cost the Federal Government 

no less than $5.2 billion. We are asking less 

than 10 percent of that amount this year. 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the Commit- 

tee on Public Works, the Senate, and the 

House are unanimous in the belief that the 

Federal Government has an obligation to 

improve the water quality of this nation. I 

urge the Committee on Appropriations to 

take the next major step in seeing that we 
move as rapidly as possible down the road 
toward achieving that goal. 

‘TESTIMONY By SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE, OF 
MAINE, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON AIR AND WATER POLLUTION, BE- 
FORE THE PUBLIC WORKS SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
JuLy 31, 1967, S. 126, U.S. CAPITOL 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to appear for the second time this year 
before your committee to discuss construc- 
tion grant appropriations for the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, 

On the 18th day of July, the other body 
passed the bill now pending before this com- 
mittee without improving on the request of 
the President for water pollution construc- 
tion funds. There was an effort on the floor to 
reinstate the full $450 million authorized 
last year but that effort was to no avail. How- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, a solid record of need was 
developed and many members of the other 
body gave evidence of their concern. 

The inadequate request by the adminis- 
tration and the action by the House once 
again places a severe burden on the Senate 
to take the necessary steps to secure needed 
funds to carry forward this vital social pro- 
gram. Once again we are called upon to back 
up our actions with dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, last year the Senate voted 
a $6 billion authorization for five years for 
water pollution control. That amount was 
pared by conference to an absolute minimum 
of $3.4 billion for four years. The conference 
action was accepted unanimously by both 
sides. Many words were spoken about the 
need and the obligation of the Congress to 
respond to that need. At that time I pledged 
that I would make every effort to see that 
that need did not go unmet. 

Because of my pledge, I have been bom- 
barded, during the past six months, with let- 
ters from cities, from counties and from 
States, appealing to me to work for improve- 
ment on the President’s budget request. I 
want to assure this committee that I intend 
to honor that commitment. That is why I am 
here today and that is why I will continue 
to fight for appropriation of the full $450 
million authorized for fiscal year 1968. 

I recognize that the House committee 
based its recommendation on the 1967 rate 
of expenditures. That argument does not 
take into account the backlog of projects 
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and proposals which were waiting for the 
new formulae which took effect July 1, 1967. 

I have previously detailed to this commit- 
tee the reasons for appropriating the full 
authorization. The record of your hearing of 
May 10 adequately indicates the needs of 
the major cities of this country and how 
those needs relate to the inadequate recom- 
mendation of the administration. 

I think it may be helpful to the committee 
if I recall part of my testimony from the 
May 10 hearing. At that time I said: 

“I do not believe that there is any question 
in the minds of the Members of this body, 
those of us who voted 90-0 last year for a 
$6 billion water pollution program, that we 
must move rapidly to preserve, and in many 
instances to reclaim, the quality of the Na- 
tion’s rivers, lakes and streams. But if there 
is any question I would like to quote from 
the statement of Mr. James M. Quigley, com- 
missioner, Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, which was delivered to this 
committee on April 19.” 

“On page 16 of Mr. Quigley’s prepared text 
appears the following statement: At the pre- 
sent time there are 1884 applications being 
processed or being prepared with total eligible 
cost amounting to $13 billion and requiring 
over $255 million in Federal grants, based on 
existing provisions. In contrast we have 
available $76 million for this purpose. 

“That statement contains two important 
items. First, it tends to verify the informa- 
tion received by the subcommittee on air and 
water pollution that there is a huge backlog 
of needed waste treatment facilities—our 
estimate is somewhat in excess of $20 billion. 

“The second point, Mr. Chairman, is that 
that statement contains a little double talk. 
The $255 million figure stated as the Federal 
share of that amount is not valid. As of July 
1, 1967, there will be no dollar limitations on 
waste treatment projects. Those projects, if 
only eligible for the minimum 30 percent, 
would require $3.9 billion worth of Federal 
funds, and if eligible for the full 55 percent 
would require $7.1 billion.” 

“According to the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration the average grant 
will be approximately 40 percent. Therefore, 
I think we can assume that $13 billion worth 
of projects will cost the Federal Government 
no less than $5.2 billion. We are asking less 
than 10 percent of that amount this A 

I would like to cite three new and striking 
examples. 

The first example involves the State of 
Louisiana. There are, at the present time, 43 
sewage treatment construction grant re- 
quests for Louisiana communities for fiscal 
year 1968 in the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Agency Regional Office, in the State 
agency or in preparation at the local level. 
The 43 project requests would require Fed- 
eral grants totaling $8,887,595. If the House 
passed appropriation stands, Louisiana 
would have available from FY 1968 alloca- 
tions and the balance from its FY 1967 allo- 
cation $4,181,600, or less than 50 percent of 
its needs. A full appropriation of $450,000,000 
for this would allow a FY 1968 allo- 
cation of $8,289,300 for Louisiana which, when 
added to the FY 1967 balance, would make 
available $8,661,100 for the Louisiana proj- 
ects. 


The second example relates to the State of 
Oregon. 

Earlier this month I received a copy of a 
letter written to Representative Al Ullman 
from the Oregon State Sanitary Authority. I 
would like to insert that letter in the record 
at this point and highlight the important 
points: 

1, Oregon has enacted legislation enabling 
that State to receive incentive grants for 
projects constructed within that State, in 
some instances such grants to be as high as 
55 percent. 

2. Oregon is eligible in 1968, under the ad- 
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ministration request, for $2,262,550 and, 
under the authorized amount, $4,695,000. 
The State Pollution Control Authority has 
processed grants for FY 1968 which will re- 
quire $14,324,788 of Federal funds. And the 
State of Oregon is prepared to put up $7,461,- 
738. 

8. The very best Oregon can hope to do, 
even if the full amount authorized is ap- 
propriated, would be nearly $10 million short 
of their authorized share under the new 
grant formulae. 

My third example, Mr. Chairman, is that 
of my own state of Maine. Just this past 
week I was informed that Maine’s request 
for grants for FY 1968 would require $4.5 
million in Federal funds if the Federal com- 
mitment were implemented in accordance 
with the matching grant formulae, Under 
the President’s request Maine would be eli- 
gible for only $1,785,950 and, under the 
authorized amount, only $3,118,950. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, Maine will be pre- 
pared in fiscal year 1968 to spend at a level 
for which Federal grant funds will not be 
available until 1969. 

I ask unanimous consent that a chart con- 
taining additional examples be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out 
that 16 states (including Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands) have authorized pro- 
grams which will make them eligible for the 
incentive assistance provided in the Clean 
Water Restoration Act, and 13 other states 
have legislation pending which would make 
them eligible also. 

I doubt that any of these States will have 
grant requests less than their allocation. All 
of the States are now required to meet water 
quality standards which were filed on July 1 
of this year. Also I am reliably informed 
that the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration is receiving grant applications 
at a phenomenal rate due to the elimination 
of the dollar ceilings as of July 1, 1967. 

More is involved than the relationship be- 
tween the grant requests and available funds, 
Mr. Chairman. In 1965 and 1966 the Congress, 
and particularly the Senate, served notice 
on States, local governments and private 
businesses to accelerate the rate of pollution 
control and abatement. Time after time we 
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were challenged by witnesses on the question: 
Will funds be available from the Federal Gov- 
ernment if we do our share? The States and 
localities are gearing up to do their share, 
Mr. Chairman. If we do not make available 
the funds authorized in the Clean Water 
Restoration Act of 1966, serious doubts will 
be raised as to our intentions in making good 
our pledge to the country. A serious blow will 
be delivered to this program, which is vital 
to the health and welfare of our country. 
In light of all of these factors, I strongly 
urge you to include, in this appropriation 
bill, the full $450 million authorized for 1968. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the instinc- 
tive response to the idea of cuts in Fed- 
eral spending is one of unadulterated joy. 
My constituents—probably most constit- 
uents—are calling for a halt to Federal 
spending, a halt to rising taxes. 

Until we get down to the so-called 
nitty-gritty. What cuts? What programs 
reduced? 

There is no more dramatic case in 
point, insofar as Michigan and the Great 
Lakes area are concerned, than the pro- 
gram of matching Federal grants to 
States for construction of sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

We know the story. The Congress in 
1966 authorized a program of $450 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1968; the House allowed an 
appropriation of only $203 million, on 
the grounds that the States had not 
sufficiently geared up to use a larger 
sum, 

For the record it should be clearly 
stated that Michigan is geared up to use 
its full share of the $450 million author- 
ized—and more. The eligible applica- 
tions on file with the Michigan Water 
Resources Commission as of June 28, 
1967, call for a total cost estimate of $202 
million of which the Federal share, on a 
30-percent basis, would be $60 million. 

Mr. President, I ask that this tabula- 
tion be inserted in the Rxconp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, Michigan 
needs this money. We have good State 
water pollution legislation and we have 
an efficient, capable State agency to en- 
force it. But the local communities—90 
or more of them—are being turned down 
for lack of Federal funds. 

The 1966 amendments to Public Law 
84-660, which removed the dollar ceiling 
on Federal grants available to individual 
projects, mean that a smaller number of 
projects at the top of the priority list will 
exhaust the funds allocated to Michigan. 
Conceivably a single project could ex- 
haust all of the Federal funds designated 
for Michigan. 

Mr. President, water pollution control 
is a No. 1 priority item in the Great Lakes 
area. Our economic well-being, our 
spiritual well-being, and indeed our very 
lives, depend upon it. 

This is a perfect example of how dan- 
gerous and destructive certain cuts can 
be. I commend the Senate Public Works 
Appropriation Subcommittee and its 
chairman, the able Senator from Loui- 
siana, for raising the House-passed figure 
to $225 million. The able Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre] has detailed the 
events which bring us to this point. 

I was aware of Senator MuUsKIE's plan 
to offer an amendment to bring the fig- 
ure to $435 million. I supported the ef- 
fort, but agree with Senator MUSKIE that 
our wisest course is the one he now 
proposes. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
the conclusion of my remarks an article 
from the Detroit News of September 14, 
1967, which gives a picture of the Mich- 
igan situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 


STATE OF MICHIGAN WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION CONSTRUCTION GRANT PROGRAM, 1967-68 (FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT)—PRIORITY ASSIGNMENT IN RECOM- 


MENDED ORDER OF PRIORITY, JUNE 28, 1967 


Proj- Total Projectcost 30 percent Cumulative Pop Total Project cost 30 percent Cumulative 
Order of priority and applicant ect points estimate grant grant total Order of priority and applicant points estimate grant grant total 
0. 
1. int County (Huron Township et 
TTT 24.4 51, 464, 000 $439, 200 $439,200 | 33. Chesterfield Township, Macomb 
2. petro — 23.2 111, 500, 000 Cou 1188 12.4 $1,147,000 3344, 100 
3. Grand ee 23.0 „028, 000 08 12.4 145, 390 43, 617 
2 23.0 450 12,2 145, 430 43, 629 
5. Kent County (N. Kent sewerage 12.0 111, 600 33, 480 
disposal system)... „ 1193 21,6 900 11.6 202, 040 60, 612 
6, Stevensville. ............. - 1118 21.0 600 11.4 116, 300 34, 890 
7. Delta Township, Eaton Coun! - N63 19.0 000 11.4 50, 300 45, 090 
8. Genesee Coun! f (kinden). -~ - 1174 19.0 000 11.2 „ 000 136, 500 
9. e County (Goodrich; - 1179 19.0 000 11.2 316, 780 95, 034 
10. Kalamar: - 1157 18.6 000 11.2 124, 37,200 
1l. Crystal Fa Fal Ils. 1143 18.2 000 11.2 290, 350 87, 105 
12. Oakland County (Walled Lake-Novi). 1104 18.2 400 11.0 318, 000 95, 400 
13. Montcalm Communit he 758 eS sven 1121 18.2 „990 Sterling Township, Macomb County. 10.8 155, 000 46, 500 
14, Wayne County (Flat Rock) 1167 17.2 , 000 46. G siang County Centon Township). 1173 10. 8 , 000 75, 000 
15. Genesee County (Grand Blanc Town- P 1123 10.8 400, 000 120, 000 
FFT 17.2 ( 1203 10.8 000 49, 800 
16. Oakland County 2 Orion 16.8 200 49. Genesee County (Burton Township). 1176 10.8 7,884,510 2,365,353 
17. Genesee ears Otisvitle)....-_... 16. 8 000 50. Breckenridge 1113 10.4 0, 000 36, 000 
18. Kent pour ¢ ines 13 55 16.6 3, 51. 1144 10.4 218, 000 65, 400 
19. Luna Pier.. 16.0 498, 000 52. 10.4 93, 100 27, 930 
20. Flushi g 16. 0 123, 000 53. 10,0 74, 760 22, 428 
21. Oakland County (Clinton-Oakland, 15.6 15,297, 500 54. 10.0 95, 000 28, 500 
imondale. 15.4 288, 000 55. 10.0 600, 000 180, 000 
23. Allouez Township, Keweenaw 56. 04 10.0 60, 300 18, 090 
T 1117 14.8 580, 000 57. Grayling. 9.8 44, 000 13, 200 
24, Ns 14.8 800, 000 58. Harrison Township, Macomb County. 1189 9.6 1,282, 900 384, 870 
25 Wayne. County (Brownstown Town- 59. Bellaire. — 1187 9.6 120, 000 36, 000 
TTT 1169 14. 2 132, 500 60. 9.6 63, 000 18, 900 
26. Genesee County (Grand Blanc) 1177 14.0 969, 302 6l. 9.6 171, 000 51, 300 
27. Forsyth Township, Marquette County- 13.8 285, 600 62. 9.4 170, 000 z 
A E A 1135 13.4 3, 128, 000 63. 9.0 169, 500 850 
29. Ovid — 1107 13.4 125, 700 64. 8.8 257, 780 77, 334 
Hens S - 1195 13.4 207, 000 65. 8.6 201, 000 , 300 
31. Genesee County (Genesee Township). 1178 13.0 4, 950, 000 66. O 8.4 2,844,000 853, 200 
32. Kent County 0 and ite) — 7. 1202 12.8 208, 000 67. Grass Lake. 8.4 172, 600 51, 780 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION CONSTRUCTION GRANT PROGRAM, 1967-68 (FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT)—PRIORITY ASSIGNMENT IN RECOM- 
MENDED ORDER OF PRIORITY, JUNE 28, 1967—Continued 


Proj- Total Project cost 30 percent Cumulative P. Total Project cost 30 percent Cumulative 
Order of priority and applicant = points estimate grant grant total Order of priority and applicant E points estimate grant grant total 
0. 
„ Chocola, Township, Marquette 85. Powell TOn , Marquette County. 1119 6.4 
s <3 Spee ated ! 1159 8.4 $288, 000 $86, 400 mt i a ae 1130 6.4 164.300 
69. Wayne County (Rockwood) 8.2 150, 000 45,000 7. —.— County (Thetford ae 
5 8.2 83, 000 24,900 ship) 1171 6.4 110, 000 
71 Genesee Coun n 8.0 3, 887, 500 1, 166, 250 88. Marcellus. 6.2 , 400 
72. Ba oot € wkawlin and 89. White Pigeo 5.8 146, 000 
lowes — ae 8.0 105, 000 31, 500 90. Chassell Township, Houghton 
73. Genesee A (parts of Clayton, Coun 1206 5.8 93, 000 
Townsh 19 20 — of Flush 5 1181 7.8 5,515,200 1,654, 560 112 82 220 100 
u: wt 8 „515, 654, . ' 
eee v2 1153 7.6 141, 42, 480 5.2 118, 
7.6 155, 000 46, 500 
7.4 2 47, 460 5.0 2,567,000 770, 100 
7.2 126, 700 38, 010 
-7.2 „ 90, 000 4.8 97, 600 29, 280 
79. Manton- 7.2 141, 700 42,510 96. Millington 4.4 153, 300 45, 990 
80. Southern Michigan Prison- 7.0 5 50, 000 97. Genesee County, Mount Morris, and 
= P 1164 7.0 110,000 33, 000 Mount Morris Township 1170 40 319, 500 95, 850 
— n 3 1149 6.8 5, 400 25, 620 98. Leoni Township, Jackson County. 1165 3. 0 449, 140 134, 742 
esee Cou i — — —e— 
2 — 4 a Sey z . 1184 6.6 12,168,000 3,650,400 Total: a ---- — 202,479,480 60,743, 844 
84. Richland Township, Saginaw County. 1102 6.6 84, 000 25, 2 
EXHIBIT 2 basis, including control programs for parts our Nation will continue at a progres- 
[From the Detroit (Mich.) News, of 3 ee e a EIA sive and economical rate. 
Sept. 4, 1967 s > BODES MAN In my State of Utah a drop of water 
, Detroit Water Department, which is directing 
U.S. Funns Cur 8 Towns’ POLLUTION the re gional Pen gonted hin iol SSTA has often been likened to a nugget of 
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LANSING-—Michigan’s communities that 
are hard pressed for funds to clean up water 
pollution face the same situation as a horse 
being baited with a luscious carrot. 

No matter how hard they try, local offi- 
cials find the lure—in their case, federal 
funds—is just out of reach, 

State authorities responsible for curbing 
pollution complain that programs to control 
the problem are being jeopardized by huge 
cutbacks in money that had been promised 
by President Johnson and Congress. 

On the one hand, the federal government 
is pressing state officials to crack down hard 
on violators, with a goal for cleaning up most 
of the mess in the state’s waterways by 
1971. 

But the money that was offered both as an 

incentive and to perform the job is not 
forthcoming. 
Under the clean water act passed a year 
ago, Congress authorized the spending of 
$450 million in the first year to help local 
communities restore clean water. 

That amount, however, was cut in half by 
Mr. Johnson, who said he was pressed by the 
cost of the Vietnam war and other vital do- 
mestic programs. 

Despite the pleas of state officials and con- 
servationists, the house last week backed the 
President and approved only $203 million for 
fiscal year 1968 for grants to build pollution 
control facilities. 

“Some one will have to reconcile the pol- 
lution abatement programs with the money 
available,” cautioned Loring F. Ooeming, 
executive-secretary for the State Water Re- 

sources Commission. 

ee being made the whipping boy. 
The federal government isn't providing us 
With the funds they promised to carry out 
the job. They are just leaving us hang there.” 

Both small communities and large cities 
in Michigan find pollution control programs 
periled by the federal fund cut. 

Officials from Breckenridge, a small rural 
community in Gratiot County in the central 
part of the state, told the commission they 
were informed that the federal government 
had approved a grant and loan of $700,000 for 
sewers and a treatment plant. 

But the Farmers Home Administration said 
the community would have to wait—prob- 
ably five years—for the money. 

Detroit, too, faces a problem with its am- 
bitious $114 million program designed to 
attack the pollution problem on a regional 


formula under which the federal government 
would provide 50 percent of the cost, 
the state another 25 percent, with the bal- 
ance financed with local funds. 

But a bill authorizing the state to put up 
its 25 percent share died in a state Senate 
committee after being passed by the House. 

Remus sent a telegram to Gov. Romney 
asking that the bill be revived for the Oct. 10 
special session of the Legislature. 

Even if the measure is revived and passed, 
however, another hurdle remains. 

The Legislature appropriated only $1.8 
million for use in helping local communities 
to build pollution control facilities. To meet 
the 25 percent contribution, that amount 
would have to be doubled. 

“I don’t hold much prospect for that hap- 
pening,” said Oeming, “what with the 
schools asking for more money and requests 
for aid to repair riot damage in Detroit.” 

To meet the problem, Oeming said, an 
effort will be made to “serialize” the Detroit 
program with what federal and state funds 
are available. 

“That would not only reduce the impact 
on the funds available but would provide 
money for other pollution control programs 
outstate,” he said. 

A spokesman for Remus said the metro- 
politan regional project could get by the first 
year but that at least $38 million would be 
needed in the following years—five times the 
amount the entire state will receive in federal 
grants this year. 

“Something has to give,” the spokesman 
said. “Either the timetable for getting the 
job done must be revised or more money 
must be provided.” 

“We're right down in the box we were 
afraid we'd get in when we decided we would 
take on the regional program.” 

If the federal government complains that 
the state is failing to meet its pollution con- 
trol deadlines, Oeming is expected to waste 
little time in shifting the blame back to 
Washington for not fulfilling promises of 
funds to carry out the job. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my support of the public 
works and Atomic Energy Commission 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1968. 

In these troubled times, it is essential 
for the national interest that we have 
a strong America. This bill will assure 
that construction of the projects that are 
vital to the strength and well being of 


gold. From the early days of settlement 
water has been the lifeblood of Utah. 
The State’s citizens have been looking 
forward for years to the time when water 
from such rivers as the Colorado could 
be made available to meet the needs of 
parched areas throughout the State. On 
May 31, 1967, I had the privilege of at- 
tending the ceremonies signaling the 
start of construction of the Bonneville 
unit of the central Utah project. This 
project will make the big change in 
Utah’s water picture and will serve to 
supply the last link between the Colo- 
rado and other rivers with the parched 
farmlands and water taps of the Bonne- 
ville basin. It will provide the water and 
the stimulus for the State’s industrial 
growth and economic future. In large 
measure, this historic event was made 
possible by the action of the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees last 
year when they expressed their concern 
over the treatment afforded the central 
Utah projet by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion by directing that the full propor- 
tionate fund allocation be made to the 
project in fiscal year 1967. Because of 
this action, this project may soon be back 
on schedule. 

The $8.3 million figure in the bill this 
year is to be combined with $2.8 million 
of fiscal year 1967 carryover funds. These 
totals for the first time in many years 
represent a realistic fund request for this 
project, and I fully support them. 

The authorized initial phase of the 
central Utah project includes the Vernal 
unit which has been completed, the 
Bonneville unit, on which construction 
has just begun, and the Upalco and Jen- 
sen units for which definite plans are 
being prepared. The Uintah and Ute In- 
dian units of the ultimate phase have not 
yet been authorized. 

I also support the budget requests for 
$188,500 for the Jensen unit and $126,000 
for the Upalco unit for advanced plan- 
ning; $270,000 for the reconnaissance 
studies on the ultimate phases of the cen- 
tral Utah project, exclusive of the Uintah 
unit; and $87,426 for a feasibility inves- 
tigation of the Uintah unit, in order that 
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the necessary planning on this unit and 
the Ute Indian unit can be completed 
prior to 1972 so the State of Utah and the 
Department of the Interior will be able to 
meet their commitment with the Ute In- 
dian Tribe of the Uintah-Ouray Indian 
Reservation. 

By far the largest and most complex of 
the authorized units is the Bonneville 
unit. The Central Utah Water Conser- 
vancy District has recently expanded its 
boundaries to include the Sevier River 
Basin, which has been plagued by a se- 
ries of prolonged droughts. With this ad- 
dition, 12 counties containing more than 
60 percent of the State’s population will 
be served by the project. 

The key feature of the Bonneville unit 
plan is the transfer of surplus water in 
the Uintah Basin to the State’s heavily 
populated areas along the Wasatch 
front. The project will develop some 
300,000 acre-feet of water for municipal, 
industrial and agricultural use in the 
two-basin area. 

INSUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR WATER 
POLLUTION ABATEMENT 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, today we are faced with an 
appropriation for one of our most im- 
portant domestic problems, water pol- 
lution abatement. Vice President Hum- 
PHREY recently told a conference of 
marine resources at the University of 
Rhode Island that this problem is as im- 
portant as city slums, 

The national concern for immediate 
action for water pollution abatement 
reaches to most States and hundreds of 
municipalities. Indicative of this con- 
cern, is a recent call by Gov. Otto Kerner, 
of Illinois, for a water pollution confer- 
ence with the Governors of Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Wisconsin to dis- 
cuss the pollution of Lake Michigan. 

At this point it is not necessary to call 
attention to the dimensions of this prob- 
lem, except to say that we could talk 
endlessly about places like the Hudson 
River, which was once a pleasant place 
to swim, fish, and boat. But today it is 
a running sore on our landscape, largely 
wasted, and avoided as dangerous to the 
touch. 

Congress has already expressed our 
concern for this critical problem, by 
passing the Water Pollution Control Act 
unanimously last year. Today we must 
decide whether we are to honor the com- 
mitments we have made to local and 
State governments in fighting water pol- 
lution. Here briefly is the sad picture: 

First. The gross national need is today 
approximately $13 billion which requires 
a Federal contribution of $5.2 billion on 
a matching fund basis. 

Second. Current applications in proc- 
ess in local, State, and regional water 
1 control offices exceed $900 mil- 

on. 

Third. The Water Pollution Control 
Act authorization is $450 million. 

Fourth. And incredibly, the appropria- 
tion today is $225 million—or $203 mil- 
lion in the House-passed bill—less than 
one-fourth our immediate needs and less 
than one-half our authorization. ` 

I have already expressed my deep con- 
cern to Senator ELLENDER, chairman of 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee and asked for 
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an increased appropriation for the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration. 

I have followed the debate of this 
problem very closely. I have heard some 
suggest that the full appropriation is 
not necessary because many States could 
not use the full amount allotted to them 
under the $450 million authorization. 
They contend that the funds used for 
planning during the first half of the au- 
thorization will be minor. 

This is certainly reasoning in 
a vacuum. I wish to call attention to two 
letters which I have received which re- 
fute this argument. The first is from 
Robert N. Wilentz, a New Jersey assem- 
blyman who was the principal sponsor of 
New Jersey legislation designed to maxi- 
mize benefits from Federal water pol- 
lution control programs to local New 
Jersey communities. He is closely con- 
nected to New Jersey’s water pollution 
control effort. 

Mr. Wilentz’ feeling about the New 
Jersey program is illustrated when he 
says: 

I submit that the urban states, and espe- 
clally New Jersey, need more than “a good 
start.” We are ready to move and we need all 
the help that we can get as quickly as pos- 
sible. My information indicates that New 
Jersey can use every cent of the $14 million 
which it would have gotten if the appropria- 
tion had been $450 million as authorized. I 
know of no budgetary or other consideration 
of sufficient importance to require this lower 
level of expenditure voted in the House. 


I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERTH AmBOY, N.J., 
July 27, 1967. 

Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The House of Representa- 
tives recently passed a public works appro- 
priation bill which included an item of $203 
million for construction grants under the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. The 
authorization provided in that Act was $450 
million. The purpose of this letter is to ask 
that you take whatever steps you deem ap- 
propriate in order that the Senate, when act- 
ing on this measure, vote to appropriate the 
entire amount authorized. 

I’m sure you are aware of the steps New 
Jersey has taken in anticipation of the im- 
plementation of this Act, and the federal aid 
provided for therein. In addition to the crash 
program completed by the State Department 
of Health for the purpose of fully qualifying 
our state for maximum aid, the Legislature, 
for the first time in its history, authorized 
state construction grants for water pollu- 
tion control projects and appropriated suf- 
ficient funds to match the total amount 
then recommended in the President's budget. 
Governor Hughes indicated in his Budget 
Message that in the event the full authoriza- 
tion was appropriated by Congress, New Jer- 
sey would supply additional matching funds 
by using its surplus. 

It is apparent that our state is committed 
to full participaion in this program, and par- 
ticipation at the level contemplated by the 
original auhorization. I have been advised 
that other urban states have indicated a 
similar commitment. Under the circum- 
stances I deem it unthinkable that the pace 
of construction of control projects should be 
retarded, as it inevitably will be, by this ac- 
tion of the House. 

I am aware of the arguments addressed to 
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the House Appropriations Committee as 
stated in its report which indicate that the 
present activities of the states and localities 
will not be seriously affected by the size of 
the appropriation in view of the carry over 
of funds from the prior year and the fact 
that there will be a considerable preoccupa- 
tion with study and planning work during 
the first half of the fiscal year, the conclu- 
sion being that “Where states and cities are 
now ready with their plans, we are certain 
that the available funds... will make a good 
start to meet the immediately essential 
needs.” (H.R. Report #505, Committee on 
Appropriations, at p. 82). I submit that the 
urban states, and especially New Jersey, need 
more than “a good start”. We are ready to 
move and we need all the help that we can 
get as quickly as possible. My information 
indicates that New Jersey can use every cent 
of the $14 million which it would have gotten 
if the appropriation had been $450 million 
as authorized. I know of no budgetary or 
other consideration of sufficient importance 
to require this lower level of expenditure 
voted in the House. 

As sponsor of the New Jersey legislation 
mentioned above, I urge that the appropria- 
tion be increased to the authorized level. 
After many, many years of education by in- 
terested people, the public has been aroused 
and is ready to support this program in full, 
and is, in my opinion, prepared to pay what- 
ever price is necessary; the localities, the 
states, the regional bodies are similarly com- 
mitted and ready to act. This is absolutely 
the worst time for the federal government to 
weaken the support for this program. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT N. WILENTZ. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. 
President, Mr. Wilentz’ opinion is con- 
firmed by the many letters I have re- 
ceived from my constituents and from 
other officials in New Jersey, Of particu- 
lar interest is the second letter from Mr. 
John S. Elliot, chairman of the North- 
west Bergen County Sewer Authority. 
His letter points out the admirable prog- 
ress of that authority in bringing some 
control measures to northwest Bergen 
County. Planning has gone on for about 
10 years and much progress has been 
made; however, to go on for another 
year would be a waste and loss of mo- 
mentum. The time to do something has 
arrived. 

I would also emphasize Mr. Elliot's 
statement about the total effect of a re- 
duced appropriation. Each Federal dol- 
lar that is deleted from the appropria- 
tion renders a matching dollar in the 
State or local water pollution control 
agency ineffective. Our total loss in the 
entire program will then be in excess of 
$500 million with the appropriation as it 
stands. I cannot emphasize too much 
that the States are counting on the com- 
mitments we have made to them. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTHWEST BERGEN County SEWER 
AUTHORITY, 
Waldwick, NJ., July 27, 1967. 
Hon, Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I wish to 


commend and express my support for your 
stand and that of Representative James 
Howard condemning the reduction, made by 
the House Appropriations Committee, in the 


allocation of funds for use under the Fed- 
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eral Water Pollution Control Act in fiscal 
1968. 

As chairman of the Northwest Bergen 
County Sewer Authority, I speak from the 
experience of some ten years in formulat- 
ing and marshalling support for a water pol- 
lution control program within the area un- 
der the jurisdiction of this Authority. During 
this period (we have gained public support 
for an initial program of construction of 
sewerage facilities in unsewered areas which 
are in critical necessity of relief from pres- 
ent practices in waste disposal.) Construc- 
tion of this project will be started within 
the next few weeks. 

To this date we have received no financial 
benefit from Federal or State programs since 
there were none under which our activities 
could be qualified. However, (in approach- 
ing the construction phase of our project we 
have been highly encouraged by the expecta- 
tion of assistance under the construction 
grant features of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act which has in turn spurred the 
recent enactment of a matching fund pro- 
gram by the State of New Jersey as well as 
other states. Consequently, Iam dismayed at 
the action of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in reducing this appropriation, More- 
over, the extent of this reduction is so 
drastic as to be of serious concern.) 

A reduction in the amount of Federal 
construction grants automatically reduces 
the money to be made available from State 
funds under the matching fund features of 
the Federal program to which the State pro- 
grams are geared. Thus for every dollar in 
reduction of Federal funds two dollars are 
lost in the availability of funds for construc- 
tion of water pollution control projects. 
Therefore, the reduction of $247 million in 
the allocation for the Federal program might 
well mean an actual loss of some $500 mil- 
lion in construction funds for water pollu- 
tion control in 1968 as the result of the dras- 
tic action of the Appropriations Committee. 

It is obvious that this will be a serious set- 
back to pollution control programs through- 
out the nation. Rising costs curtail what 
can be accomplished with available funds. 
To meet our goals in the face of rising costs, 
available funds must be increased if possi- 
ble, but certainly not decreased. 

In view of the lengthy struggle of the 
Northwest Bergen County Sewer Authority 
in bringing a pollution control program to 
construction the action of the Committee is 
most discouraging. (I urge you and all other 
members of the Congress to restore the funds 
for water pollution control, which were re- 
duced by the Committee, and to assure that 
this program is adequately funded in the 
future.) Speaking for my area, what we have 
accomplished so far is just a beginning; to 
finish the work we look to the assistance of 
the Federal and State programs. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN S. ELLIOT, 
Chairman. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, lest some of us become smug 
and complacent by thinking that New 
Jersey is regrettably different from their 
States, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following excerpts from the public works 
appropriations for 1968 hearings before 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Subcommittee on Public Works, be in- 
serted in the Rxconp at this time. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF STATE RESPONSES TO NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION TELEGRAM COMPARED 
TO PROBABLE APPORTIONMENTS UNDER THE 
$200 MILLION APPROPRIATIONS PROPOSED IN 
FEDERAL BUDGET For 1968 
Alabama, $3,879,800. 

Alabama does not have a law providing as- 
sistance to municipalities for waste treat- 
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ment facilities construction. Whether such 
legislation will be passed during current leg- 
islative session is an unanswerable question 
at this time. Under these circumstances Ala- 
bama’s ability to use full amount Federal 
grant funds authorized for fiscal 1968 doubt- 
ful. Large expenditures by Jefferson County 
not anticipated until fiscal 1969 or beyond. 
Arthur N. Beck, Water Improvement Com- 
mission. 

Alaska, $863,600. 

We anticipate need for 1968 Alaska State 
allotments in the amount of at least $800,000 
more than the currently programmed $863,- 
600. A total of $1,663,600 would be necessary 
to match balance on Anchorage project and 
to provide funding for Juneau and Valdez 
projects. It is entirely possible that other 
requests may be forthcoming during 1968. 
Amos J. Alter, Alaska Division of Public 
Health. 

Arizona, $2,008,600. 

Arizona has traditionally been able to meet 
all requests for construction grants within 
their allotment. We feel that the demand 
for construction grant funds in the coming 
fiscal year may considerably exceed the 
amounts expended in recent years. Our esti- 
mates of current needs indicate that the cost 
of projects eligible for PL 660 funds in fiscal 
year 1968 may be well in excess of $10 mil- 
lion. Preliminary estimates of projects that 
we are reasonably certain will be undertaken 
in the coming fiscal year indicate that the 
applications for PL 660 funds will be in excess 
of the $2 million currently proposed in the 
budget. We urge that the total authorized 
appropriation of $3.7 million be included in 
the Department of the Interior budget to en- 
sure the fulfillment of Arizona's water pollu- 
tion control needs. 

Arkansas, $2,714,050. 

Anticipate approximately $5.0 million 
needed for FY 67-68 grants in Arkansas. S. L. 
Davies, Arkansas Pollution Control Com- 
mission. 

California, $13,652,550. 

California has exhausted its 1967 alloca- 
tion for waste treatment construction 
grants. We will have a carryover of potential 
reimbursable grants totaling about $4 mil- 
lion to be certified when 1968 funds become 
available. In addition, we are now processing 
applications for 1968 grants totaling almost 
$45 million. Although same of these appli- 
cants may not proceed with their projects, 
the need for grant funds will far exceed the 
present estimated allocation of less than 
$14 million. Robert M. Cousins, California 
State Water Quality Board. 

Colorado, $2,364,350. 

As of this moment, we have over $817,000 
of next year’s funds already committed to 
Colorado projects; we are expecting a re- 
quest for some $450,000 from the City of 
Aurora to connect to the Denver Metropoli- 
tan Sewage District plant; and consulting 
engineers have informed us that there are 
a number of small communities that will 
be coming in with requests in the very near 
future. Consequently, we definitely feel that 
we could use more funds. It has been our 
experience in the past that all of our funds 
have been allocated within a short time 
after Congress had appropriated such funds. 
Frank J. Rozich, Colorado Water Pollution 
Control Commission. 

Connecticut, $2,744,550. 

Delaware, $1,043,250. 

District of Columbia, $1,235,950. 

D.C. allocation for waste water treatment 
construction for fiscal year 1968 under P.L. 
89-753 (Act of 1966) is $1,226,250 based on 
Federal appropriations of $200 million. We 
could match and use in fiscal 1968 an allo- 
cation of $4.3 million or $2 million more 
than D.C. allotment of $2,277,000 based on 
Federal appropriations of $450 million as- 
suming all proposed works qualify for maxi- 
mum construction grants. Norman Jackson, 
D.C. Department of Public Health. 
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Florida, $5,012,150, 

Florida can use more P.L, 660 funds than 
indicated: approximately $10 million in 1968, 
Florida’s overall degree of domestic sewage 
is 70% Biochemical Oxygen Demand (BOD) 
removal, with a total of 1,755 sewage treat- 
ment plants. Florida’s major needs center 
around two or three large cities and updat- 
ing present plants to provide an overall 
treatment of 90 to 95% BOD removal. David 
B. Lee, Florida State Board of Health. 

Georgia, $4,305,450. 

Now have on file grant requests totaling 
$8,857,098. Deadline for filing applications 
for FY 1968 funds is May 15. Applications 
now in preparation which will be in prior 
to deadline which will increase the total 
grants requested to over $15 million. Also 
need $2 million to fund applications, already 
in FWPCA office and for supplemental 
grants. This would deplete almost half of 
funds proposed, Proposed failure to make 
full appropriation will seriously hamper en- 
tire program. R. S. Howard, Jr., Georgia 
Water Quality Control Board. 

Hawaii, $1,283,650. 

Idaho, $1,528,000. 

Illinois, $9,009,150. 

Total Federal grant request for fiscal 1967 
were $20,137,051 compared to the Federal 
grant allotment for Illinois for fiscal 1967 
of $6,200,000. The $14,000,000 worth of re- 
quest not covered by the 1967 allotment for 
Illinois will be carried over for evaluation 
for fiscal 1968 funds, This carryover of re- 
quests plus new applications are expected to 
exceed the $20 million in grant requests re- 
ceived for fiscal 1967. C. W. Klassen, Illinois 
Sanitary Water Board. 

Indiana, $4,651,500. 

Here are about 25 municipalities with final 
plans ready now or that could have them 
ready in July, with project costs totaling ap- 
proximately $40 million. The total grant re- 
quests for these projects are estimated at 
$15.9 million at 50 percent Federal aid. Some 
of these projects may fall by the wayside, 
however. It is indicated that our grant re- 
quests could utilize Indiana's share ($11,075,- 
250) of the $450 million authorized for 1967 
68 and still carry a backlog into 1968-69. The 
1967 Indiana General Assembly appropriated 
$3.65 million for state grants on a 25-percent 
basis for 1967-68 and $4.95 million for 1968- 
69. These figures will support an appropria- 
tion for the Nation of $300 million in 1967- 
68 and $400 million in 1968-69. If Congress 
should appropriate more than $300 million 
in 1967-68, we can carry some projects past 
July 1, 1968, and use the State money appro- 
priated for 1968-69, Blucher A. Poole, Indiana 
Stream Pollution Control Board. 

Iowa, $3,150,500. 

Iowa's share of the $200 million, which is 
estimated to be approximately $3,143,200, 
will probably be sufficient for grants to aid 
in the construction of anticipated sewage 
treatment works for the fiscal year 1968. P. J. 
Houser, Iowa State Department of Health. 

Kansas, $2,631,250. 

Kansas has 19 FWPCA grant applications 
on hand or in process of being prepared for 
a total of $3,275,000. Additional projects ap- 
plications for $300,000 anticipated. J. Lee 
Mayes, Kansas Department of Health. 

Kentucky, $3,604,100. 

Louisiana, $3,773,700. 

Maine, $1,809,300. 

With the anticipated grant level increase 
from 80% to 50% it would take nearly full 
funding to stay even in work supported for 
FY 68. Full funding in FY 68 for the State 
of Maine would reflect only a 23% increase 
in its construction program. With the above 
as backup data and considering the State’s 
backlog of waste treatment facilities con- 
struction projects, this Agency contends that 
it very easily can absorb the increased con- 
struction program that would result from 
full funding of Public Law 89-753, the 1966 
amendments of the Federal Water Pollution 
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Control Act. George C. Gormley, Maine Water 
Improvement Commission, 

Maryland, $3,303,700. 

Maryland grant eligible projects now to 
1971 total $184,000,000. On basis of actual 
project applications for 1968, State could use 
$20,700,000 in Federal funds. Law just signed 
by Governor guarantees 75 percent State- 
Federal grant. James B. Coulter, Maryland 
State Department of Health. 

Massachusetts, $4,983,600. 

It is expected that Massachusetts could 
utilize approximately $20 million of Federal 
funds for the construction grants program in 
fiscal year 1968. Thomas C. McMahon, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Natural Resources, 

Michigan, $7,215,350. 

Michigan proposing appropriation of $7 
million for State’s share of construction 
grant program in fiscal 1968. State could 
match $14 million Federal funds under 25% 
State-50% Federal match formula. Loring F. 
Deming, Michigan Water Resource Commis- 
sion. 

Minnesota, $3,671,650. 

Total requests for last year were about $8 
million. When applications are received on 
July 5, 1967, we expect the same amount 
to be requested this year. Minnesota’s al- 
location has never been great enough to meet 
the demand for funds under the program. 
With the increased emphasis by the Min- 
nesota Water Pollution Control Commission 
on municipal plant construction, we expect 
the 1968 requests for aid to be about $10 mil- 
lion, The State presently has no matching 
program for funds. Lyle H. Smith, Minnesota 
Water Pollution Control Commission. 

Mississippt, $3,210,950. 

We feel proposed apportionment for State 
of Mississippi will be adequate for our needs 
for the fiscal year 1968. Robert S. Wright, 
Mississippi Air and Water Pollution Control 
Commission. 

Missouri, $4,419,250. 

Montana, $1,467,800. 

Nebraska, $2,044,600. 

Nevada, $883,350. 

Nevada has already approved projects to- 
taling over $8,200,000 for which grants still 
due total $1,580,000. We anticipate two major 
projects within the next fiscal year which 
will total approximately $5.5 million and 
which will be eligible for approximately 
$1,650,000 in participating funds, Several 
smaller projects are anticipated but we have 
no knowledge of the dollar value. E. G. 
Gregory, Nevada Department of Health and 
Welfare. 

New Hampshire, $1,361,850. 

This Commission’s budget request for fis- 
cal 1968 would allow for matching of full 
Federal authorization of $450 million. Suffi- 
cient projects on hand to use approximately 
$3.5 million of Federal grant funds. William 
A. Healy, New Hampshire Water Pollution 
Commission. 

New Jersey, $5,689,900. 

This Department is prepared to match the 
full $14 million Federal apportionment if 
this is allocated for the coming year. Richard 
J. Sullivan, New Jersey Division Clean Air 
and Water, State Department of Health. 

New Mexico, $1,781,300. 

We cannot use any more than next year’s 
appropriation for construction of sewage 
treatment and quite possibly we will not be 
able to use this much, All New Mexico com- 
munities that have sewage systems have sec- 
ondary sewage treatment, John Wright, State 
Department of Health. 

New York, $14,530,900. 

During fiscal year 1968 New York State ex- 
pects to encumber $175 million of Federal 
funds based upon full 55% grants. Nassau 
County Project alone will cost $90 million 
and New York City’s North River project will 
cost $190 million. Federal share of these two 
is $154 million. Dwight F. Metzler, New York 
State Department of Health. 

North Carolina, $4,862,750. 

Thirty P.L. 660 applications on file request- 
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ing a total of $9.8 million in grants covering 
construction estimated to cost $41.3 million. 
Can readily use State apportionment if full 
$450 million is appropriated. E. C. Hubbard, 
North Carolina State Stream Sanitation 
Committee. 

North Dakota, $1,507,850. 

With our population of 600,000 people, the 
$1,507,850 is adequate for our needs. However, 
I do not feel that North Dakota is a repre- 
sentative state and I know of some of the 
more populated states are still working on a 
very tight priority system. We in North 
Dakota have been able to give grants to all 
eligible projects and have 1967 fiscal funds 
still available. We also have 88% of our com- 
munities and industries with adequate treat- 
ment and eight very small communities with 
no treatment, who will be receiving grants 
during this fiscal year to correct their de- 
ficiencies. W. Van Heuvelen, North Dakota 
Department of Health. 

Ohio, $8,806,350. 

It is estimated that Ohio could match $27 
million Federal dollars in this category. De- 
tailed construction plans are completed, or 
near completion, and construction schedules 
set for more than 50 municipal and county 
projects costing over $80 million. Our match- 
ing estimate is figured on a basis of 30 per- 
cent Federal funds and 70 percent local 
funds—for treatment plants and intercepting 
sewers only. There is the possibility, of 
course, that Federal matching may be higher 
for some projects. Dr. E. W. Arnold, Ohio Di- 
rector of Health. 

Oklahoma, $2,920,850. 

The amount of water pollution control 
matching money needed in Oklahoma for fis- 
cal year 1968 will be governed by the ap- 
proval of financing by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and the Economic 
Development Administration in which water 
pollution control projects constitute a part of 
the total project. Another factor that will 
govern needs to a major extent will be the 
success or failure of major capital improve- 
ments in bond issues by the cities of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa which we understand 
are being planned for calendar year 1967. Our 
estimate of the situation at this time is that 
one or more of the bond issues will be voted 
and that applications could be filed during 
the latter part of the fiscal year 1968 which 
may exceed grant funds available, assuming a 
Federal appropriation of $200 million. How- 
ever, the Clean Waters Restoration Act con- 
tains a reimbursement clause and, we do not 
foresee any necessity for delay of construc- 
tion should the appropriation be $200 mil- 
lion. If the appropriation for fiscal 1968 is 
approximately $200 million, a substantial in- 
crease in this amount will probably be nec- 
essary for fiscal 1969 and 1970, assuming 
municipal waste treatment works construc- 
tion moves ahead at the rate now contem- 
Plated by city officials and this office. Loyd F. 
Pummill, Oklahoma Department of Health. 

Oregon, $2,265,000. 

Oregon State Legislature currently con- 
sidering bill to provide $3 million for State 
grants. Expect request for Federal grants to 
total $4.5 million for fiscal year 1968. Ken- 
neth H. Spies, Oregon State Sanitary Au- 
thority. 

Pennsylvania, $11,161,890. 

After the 1966 Federal pollution control 
amendments were enacted, we were advised 
that our communities would be authorized 
to receive up to $25 million in FY 1968 for 
waste treatmcnt grants. We now understand 
that the proposed budget has reduced our 
share to only about $10 million, a reduction 
of 60%. We are now processing 107 applica- 
tions for projects requiring 30% basic grants, 
totaling $25.1 million. Congress should ap- 
propriate the full amount authorized for 
such construction for fiscal year 1968. Wesley 
E. Gilbertson, Pennsylvania Department of 
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Health, in a statement presented earlier be- 
fore the Congress. 

Rhode Island, $1,507,200. 

An administrative supported bill is 
currently being considered by the Rhode 
Island State Legislature which would pro- 
vide state aid in the amount of $6 million 
for sewage treatment works construction for 
fiscal 1968 and 1969. If the bill is acted upon 
favorably by the Legislature, authority to 
issue bonds will be asked of the electorate at 
a special election in June, 1967. It is expected 
that $2.9 million of Federal aid could be 
used for sewage treatment plant construc- 
tion in Rhode Island during fiscal 1968. 
Carleton A. Maine, Rhode Island Department 
of Health. 

South Carolina, $3,208700. 

South Dakota, $1,647,600. 

Tennessee, $4,068,600. 

Tennessee has applications on file for 
PL 660 grants for construction to cost 
$24,589,462. At 30% grant this would be 
$7,376,800 Federal grant. At 50% grant this 
would be $12,295,000 Federal grant. All state 
that construction can start by June 30, 
1968. If we tried we could obtain applications 
for at least $5 million more project construc- 
tion cost for 1968 FY. We do not know, yet, 
if Tennessee General Assembly will match 
with State funds but either way we could 
use about $9 million PL 660 grants in 1968 
or more. We have had too many applications 
to encourage marginal projects to file. 8. 
Leary Jones, Tennessee Stream Pollution 
Control Board. 

Texas, $8,855,800. 

Matter is presently under consideration by 
Texas Legislature and the outcome is not now 
known. Hugh C. Yantis, Texas Water Pollu- 
tion Control Board. 

Utah, $1,666,000. 

It is our considered opinion that the prob- 
able apportionment of $1,666,000 will be am- 
ple to serve construction grants in Utah dur- 
ing the period 1967-68 fiscal year, Howard M. 
Hurst, Utah State Department of Health. 

Vermont, $1,295,250. 

Anticipated fiscal year 1968 waste treat- 
ment plant construction program will re- 
quire Federal grants of $1.8 million. Same 
program will require State grants of $1.97 
million. State money has been made avail- 
able by Vermont Legislature. Reinhold W. 
Thieme, Water Resources Department. 

Virginia, $4,212,600, 

A preliminary review of applications that 
the Board has received from municipalities 
and other governmental agencies for con- 
struction grants shows that there are 46 ap- 
plicants requesting Federal grants of approx- 
imately $11 million. The total value of these 
46 projects is about $36 million. If the full 
$450 million were to be appropriated, Vir- 
ginia’s share would presumably be propor- 
tionately increased. Virginia has no State 
grant program for sewerage construction. A. 
H. Paessler, State Water Control Board. 

Washington, $3,129,500. 

Applications received to date for fiscal year 
1968 construction grants indicate $6,300,000 
needed to supply 30 percent Federal portion 
of project. Legislature has authorized $25 
million bond issue for State aid to be sub- 
mitted November, 1968, election. Roy M. 
Harris, Pollution Control] Commission, 

West Virginia, $2,653,750. 

West Virginia’s 1967-68 allotment of $2,- 
056,000 is exhausted. Clean waters restoration 
provides up to 50% if matched by State's 
25%. On basis of 50%, West Virginia’s needs 
could approach the $5 million previously 
assigned. Edgar N. Henry, West Virginia De- 
partment of Natural Resources. 

Wisconsin, $4,101,500. 

From the sum appropriated by this session 
of the Congress we must first pay the second 
installment of the total grant due to the 
municipalities receiving $1.8 this year. From 
the added $200 million appropriation now 
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included in the budget before you, Wisconsin 
will receive only $4.1 million. This leaves $2.3 
million for new projects. To the extent Wis- 
consin is eligible for 55 percent grants in 
1968, we would be able to fully fund only 
$4.2 million in new construction out of the 
backlog of $9.3 million in pending applica- 
tions and more requests are being filed each 
week, Freeman Holmer, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Resource Development, in statement 
already presented to the Congress. 

Wyoming, $1,137,900. 

Wyoming has had surplus construction 
grant funds since the first year of the pro- 
gram. If all small communities interested in 
sewage systems and existing needs were con- 
structed in FY 68 it would require $200,000. 
Arthur E. Williamson, Wyoming Department 
of Public Health. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, these telegrams are in re- 
sponse to telegrams sent by Thomas L. 
Rimball, executive director of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, to every 
State and the District of Columbia. He 
inquired as to how much more money 
could be matched by the States beyond 
the House-passed appropriation, and 
how much more money could be used in 
1968 for water pollution abatement. It 
only takes third-grade arithmetic and 
simple reasoning to see what is going 
to happen if we do not restore this ap- 
propriation to the full $450 million 
authorization. 

Mr. President, with this background 
information, it was my intention to join 
my distinguished colleague, Senator 
Muskie, in introducing an amendment 
to increase the appropriation for sewer- 
age facilities construction to $450 million 
which the Senate and House authorized 
unanimously last year. The committee 
bill contains only $225 million. Indica- 
tions, however, are that such an amend- 
ment would not have sufficient support 
to be adopted at this time. 

It is regrettable that water-pollution 
abatement and all of our other domestic 
programs are feeling the effects of a tight 
budget due to the war in Vietnam. I 
regret that this is the consensus of our 
thinking at this time, for I am sure that 
we will reap the effects of our inaction 
at a later date. 

In spite of the small appropriation in 
this bill today, I am hopeful that we 
will have an opportunity, in an early 
supplemental appropriation bill, to re- 
store at least a sizable portion of the $450 
million authorization. I also hope that 
the pressures on the budget because of 
the $66 million a day expense in Vietnam 
will be substantially reduced to permit a 
more favorable response to this and other 
important issues pressing us at home. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the appropriation of 
$750,000 to continue planning of the 
Grand River Reservoir, Ohio, portion of 
the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal project. 
The proposed reservoir is solely for pur- 
poses of flood control, water supply, 
water quality control, recreation, and 
conservation of fish and wildlife. This is 
the amount for this purpose included in 
the public works and Atomic Energy 
Commission appropriation bill, 1968, as 
it passed the House and recommended in 
the report of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations accompanying the bill 
now before the Senate. As the report of 
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the House Committee on Appropriations 
points out: 

This feature of the project, a part of the 
Ohio Water Plan, is urgently needed in this 
area and its development is fully justified as 
an independent feature of this project. 


The Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources in its “Water Inventory of the 
Mahoning and Grand River Basins,” re- 
port No. 16, Ohio water plan inventory, 
stated: 

The Grand River Reservoir has been 
studied by the Corps of Engineers as part 
of a proposed Lake Erie to Ohio River Canal, 
recommended as desirable and economically 
feasible. Navigation is not the concern of 
this inventory. * * * The economic decline 
of 1960-61 has focused attention on high 
transportation cost and water shortage as 
competitive disadvantages of the area. Even 
without the transportation feature, however, 
the Grand River Reservoir should be built on 
its merit as a complete solution for the area’s 
problem in water supply, low flow regulation, 
flood control and recreation. A reservoir of 
such proportions would meet the water needs 
of the Mahoning-Grand River basins for 
many years and probably for all time, assur- 
ing economic growth and a long period of 
prosperity for the area. Development possible 
under any alternative proposal would be in- 
adequate for the area’s needs. 


Testifying before the Public Works 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee this spring, Mr. John 
D. Hadden, chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Lake County, 
Ohio, had this to say with regard to the 
Grand River Reservoir: 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, prompt 
action on the part of the U.S. Government in 
entering upon the Grand River-Mahoning 
Reservoir portion of the Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Interconnecting Waterway, is imperative for 
increased industrial efficiency, full employ- 
ment, sound economic expansion and whole- 
some outdoor recreational facilities. The de- 
lay of this project would insure us of fre- 
quent floods, a continued water pollution 
problem and lack of adequate outdoor rec- 
reational facilities, a stream that dries in 
summer, and a lack of commerce which we 
could enjoy. A delay would keep North- 
eastern Ohio from realizing its full potential. 


Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that there can be no serious doubt as to 
the wisdom of proceeding with planning 
of the Grand River Reservoir in Ohio, 
including a reanalysis of the reservoir's 
design and operations to make maximum 
provision for water resource purposes 
other than navigation. Having carefully 
read the bill as reported from the Appro- 
propriations Committee and having 
studied the committee report, and in ad- 
dition having listened to the debate on 
this appropriation bill, I report that I 
regard this as necessary and needed leg- 
islation, and I am glad to support this 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for its excellent work on the 1968 
public works appropriations bill. I am 
particularly gratified by the inclusion of 
$6.5 million for the southern Nevada 
water project and $4.6 million for the 
Washoe project. 

The southern Nevada water project 
was authorized in 1965 and initially ap- 
propriated for in 1966 with preconstruc- 
tion planning funds. It will consist of a 
system of distribution pipelines and re- 
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lated facilities to pump Nevada’s share 
of Colorado River water from Lake Mead 
to Clark County, where the population 
is expanding at an unprecedented rate 
and Federal installations are engaged in 
priority AEC, NASA, and Department of 
Defense activities. The priority list is 
headed by Nellis Air Force Base, the only 
weapons center for the Tactical Air- 
Command. 

Such municipal, industrial, and na- 
tional defense growth is clearly depleting 
an underground water supply that must 
be augmented by the 300,000 acre-feet of 
Colorado River water to which Nevada is 
entitled. The appropriation in the bill 
under consideration will bring this water 
closer to arid Clark County by providing 
for final planning and the initial con- 
struction of pumping plants, canals and 
5 laterals and operating facili- 

jes. 

I am confident the Senate will sustain 
the budgeted and House-passed commit- 
tee recommendation for the southern Ne- 
vada water project, thereby keeping the 
pledge it made in 1965 and renewed in 
1966 to support the project upon which 
the growth and prosperity of southern 
Nevada depend. I also urge the Senate 
to sustain the budgeted and House- 
passed committee recomendation for the 
Washoe project, thereby facilitating the 
construction of urgently needed flood 
control facilities, the Stampede Reservoir 
and the Watasheamu Dam and Reser- 
voir, on the Truckee River in western 
Nevada. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my thanks to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, for his leadership in placing in 
this appropriation bill the $1 million re- 
cited on page 24 of the report. 

The committee recommended a $1 mil- 
lion increase under “Channels and har- 
bors” to permit the Corps of Engineers 
to initiate the clearing of inlets and 
channels that have been silted as a result 
of Hurricane Beulah and the subsequent 
floods. The committee took this action 
under the recommendation of the senior 
Senator from Louisiana, on my motion, 
on the morning of September 28. 

I had been to Texas on September 24, 
25, and 26, and flew in an Army heli- 
copter over Corpus Christi, along the in- 
tercoastal canal, south to Brownsville, 
north to Aransas County and Aransas 
Pass to Rockport, The crest of the Nueces 
River had not yet reached the coast; it 
reached the coast that day. The volume 
of the water was so great that the level 
rose in Corpus Christi Bay 2 or 3 feet, 
for the first time in history. 

Along the canals you could see water 
pouring over their edges, very muddy, 
silted water. You could actually see debris 
silting into a channel. I spoke with a 
brigadier general of the Army Engineers 
on the spot, and he said it was impos- 
sible to estimate the damage. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana had checked into 
that matter and stated before the com- 
mittee that it was impossible to know 
how much damage had been done, but 
he knew it would be more than a million 
dollars. This would be a starter, to clear 
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out the bays, the harbors, and the inter- 
coastal canals, to make them navigable 
as they were before Hurricane Beulah, 
the most destructive hurricane, in terms 
of monetary damage, in Texas history. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana is better informed than any 
other Member of Congress about the har- 
bors, bays, and intercoastal canals of this 
Nation; he knows their lengths and their 
depths. Because of his knowledge, this 
amount of money was included in the 
bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
glad that this distinguished Senator from 
Texas has brought this matter to the 
attention of the Senate. 

As I said to the Senator from Texas 
when he made his proposal, I thought the 
amount of money requested to be appro- 
priated was very modest. I felt certain 
that eventually much more money would 
be required, and as I said at the time I 
would await his further reports from the 
Corps of Engineers as to the total amount 
that would be required. I told him that 
if it is necessary to provide more money 
in order to remove the debris from the 
intercoastal canal and other navigable 
waters in that area, we could consider 
requests for further appropriations in the 
supplemental bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

We knew that it was a very modest 
request, but we wanted money to get the 
work started. We discussed the possibil- 
ity of a supplementary appropriation bill 
this year, after the initial money was 
used to start the new and unscheduled 
work that arose after the appropriation 
bill first had been considered by the Sub- 
committee on Public Works. 

As Hurricane Beulah entered the 
United States and Texas near the mouth 
of the Rio Grande on the early morning 
of September 20, it went northward for 
a day and, on a hairpin turn, went 
back south across the Rio Grande and 
into Mexico, dumping unusual amounts 
of water on the landscape, the rainfall 
being up to 30 inches in some places, 
RE floods and silting without prece- 
dent. 

This morning I received a phone call, 
and I was told that in the town of Lyford, 
Tex., the water is still standing in the 
houses and the streets. Yesterday I re- 
ceived telegrams from Rockport, Tex., 
reporting that the debris was still un- 
cleared, days after the waters had re- 
ceded. The land is so flat in the Lyford 
area that the water has not run off yet 
in that area. 

As a result of the leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana, $1 
million was added to the appropriation 
bill on the morning of September 28. I 
returned to Texas that afternoon with 
President Johnson, on his inspection tour 
of the area, and the water still stood high 
in the houses in Harlingen and a num- 
ber of other cities. 

As we know, this appropriation is only 
the beginning. But the committee was 
very understanding. The great knowl- 
edge of the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana about our harbors and canals en- 
abled the committee to understand the 
needs for the beginning money which is 
required for the rebuilding program. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It is my belief that 
the good people of Texas should know 
that their Senator was not asleep. As a 
matter of fact, before the storm abated, 
he was before the committee, requesting 
that funds be provided in order to assist 
the people in that area. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I want the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana to hear what the 
people of Texas said about him. They 
said, We hope you can get for us what 
Senator ELLENDER and Senator LONG got 
for Louisiana after Hurricane Betsy in 
1965. You be as diligent as they were 
after Hurricane Betsy that did a billion 
dollars worth of damage in 1965.” 

I appreciate the thoughtfulness of the 
Senator from Louisiana, and I thank the 
Senator for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
questions is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mercatr], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], and the 
Senators from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL and 
Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Netson], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WıLLIams] would each vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], 
[Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Axen], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ton], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[No. 291 Leg.] 
YEAS—82 

Allott Byrd, W. Va. Ellender 
Anderson Cannon Ervin 
Baker Carlson Fannin 
Bartlett Case Fong 
Bayh Church Fulbright 
Bennett Clark Gruening 
Bible Cooper Hansen 
Boggs Cotton Hart 
Brewster Dirksen Hartke 
Brooke Dodd Hayden 
Burdick Dominick Hickenlooper 
Byrd, Va. Eastland 


the Senator from Kentucky, 


Holland McGee Prouty 
Hollings McGovern Randolph 
Hruska McIntyre Ribicoff 
Inouye Miller Scott 
Jackson Mondale Smathers 
Jordan, N.C Monroney Smith 
Kennedy, Mass. Montoya Sparkman 
Kennedy, N.Y. Morse Spong 
Kuchel Moss Stennis 
Lausche Mundt Symington 
Long, Mo. Murphy Tydings 
Long, La. Muskie Yarborough 
Magnuson Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
Mansfield Pearson Young, Ohio 
McCarthy Pell 
McClelian Percy 
NAYS—3 

Proxmire Thurmond Williams, Del. 

NOT VOTING—15 
Aiken Hatfield Nelson 
Curtis Javits Russell 
Gore Jordan,Idaho Talmadge 
Griffin Metcalf Tower 
Harris Morton Williams, N.J. 


So the bill (H.R. 11641) was passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes thereon, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. HILL, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. KUcHEL, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Youne of North Dakota, 
Mr. Mounpt, and Mrs. SMITH conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s overwhelming adoption of this 
measure that funds the construction and 
planning of many vitally important fa- 
cilities throughout the Nation represents 
an outstanding tribute to the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. As 
the chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee charged with overseeing the 
allocation of money for such a vast en- 
deavor, he has consistently discharged 
the task with the highest degree of skill 
and efficiency. By now, everyone in this 
body is well aware of this immense re- 
sponsibility Senator ELLENDER has been 
assigned. Even more, every Member ap- 
preciates the extremely fine manner in 
which the task has been accomplished. 
The Senate and the Nation are in his 
debt. 

On this appropriations bill the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
also deserves high commendation. His 
strong support and splendid cooperation 
were amply demonstrated. As the rank- 
ing minority member on the subcommit- 
tee, he too performed an outstanding 
service with his efforts, and we are deeply 
grateful. 

We are grateful also for the contribu- 
tions of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc]. As always, 
they expressed their views with great 
sincerity and articulate advocacy, as did 
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the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE]. The senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] deserves com- 
mendation for the exemplary manner in 
which he cooperated to assure swift and 
efficient Senate action. He offered amend- 
ments to the measure and expressed his 
own sincere views on its merits. His ac- 
tion, however, in no way impeded final 
disposition today and the Senate is most 
grateful. 

The Senators from West Virginia 
(Mr. Raxporrk and Mr. BYRD] also de- 
serve praise for focusing attention on an 
issue that certainly deserves the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Finally, to the Senators mentioned, to 
the Senators from Maine [Mrs, SMITH 
and Mr. Musxre], to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and to the 
many others who participated in the dis- 
cussion, I wish to express the gratitude 
of the leadership for joining to assure a 
thoughtful and enlightening debate; and 
for assuring expeditious action with full 
regard for the views of each Member. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1968—ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Chair recognizes the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], may I say 
it is my understanding that it is very pos- 
sible that later this afternoon the con- 
ference report on the Agriculture De- 
partment appropriations bill will be 
brought to the Chamber and be ready for 
a vote. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNS THE 
OUTER SPACE TREATY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, to- 
day, in ceremonies at the White House, 
President Johnson signed the protocol, 
putting into force on the part of the 
United States, the Outer Space Treaty. 

Thirteen other nations joined in this 
signing ceremony in Washington, while 
others were similarly signing in London 
and Moscow. 

Thus, the world has taken a major 
step toward insuring that man’s adven- 
tures in space will be peaceful and co- 


operative. 


This treaty is in large measure a trib- 
ute to President Johnson's longtime in- 
terest in the commitment to the pio- 
neering field of space. 

During his years in the Senate, Lyn- 
don Johnson was a leading force in the 
establishment of an American space pro- 
gram. Later, as Vice President, he led 
the Space Council during the formative 
years of NASA’s growth and develop- 
ment. And as President, he has contin- 
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ued to provide sound and effective lead- 
ership for our overall space effort. 

In his remarks at the signing cere- 
mony, the President once again called 
on the world community to cooperate in 
space exploration. He noted that the first 
decade of space travel “witnessed a kind 
of contest.” But the next decade, he 
noted, “should increasingly become a 
partnership—not only between the So- 
viet Union and America, but among all 
nations under the sun and stars.” 

In signing the treaty, Mr. Johnson 
said: 

I see in it a hopeful sign that mankind is 
learning, however slowly, that wars are not 
inevitable; that national rivalry is not a 
permanent barrier to international under- 
standing; and that a world of hostility and 
hate need not be the abiding condition of 
mankind. 


To these sentiments, I think, we would 
all add a prayerful “Amen.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp President John- 
son’s remarks at the signing of the 
Outer Space Treaty. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE CEREMONY ON THE OUTER SPACE 
TREATY 
The Age of Space began just ten years ago 

last Wednesday. I am sure Ambassador 

Dobrynin does not have to be reminded of 

that date—nor do any of us. 

The -world will never forget the intelli- 
gence, determination, and courage that 
placed Sputnik into orbit, and launched 
man's great adventure into space. 

That adventure has unfolded, during the 
past decade, with miraculous speed and 
scope. Man has probed the moon and reached 
out to other planets in the solar system. And 
he has done all this in a spirit of peaceful 
exploration. 

We are here today to proclaim the inten- 
tion of 84 nations that this exploration shall 
remain peaceful, By adding this Treaty to 
the law of nations, we are forging a perma- 


nent disarmament agreement for outer 


space. 

It outlaws the weapons of mass destruc- 
tion from man’s newest frontier. 

It forbids military bases and fortifications 
on the moon and other celestial bodies. 

It prohibits the testing of weapons in 
space. 

It means that when man reaches the 
moon, he will land in a field of peace—not a 
new theater of war. 

The spirit of international cooperation 
that has achieved this agreement is a bea- 
con of hope for the future. It is a credit to 
all our peoples. If we had sought for excuses 
to postpone agreement, we could have found 
them with ease, Instead, we expended our 
efforts in achieving agreement—and we have 
succeeded. 

The Treaty was negotiated in six short 
months, For this, I gratefully thank Arthur 
Goldberg—who represented our country— 
and all the wise and constructive statesmen 
of many lands who shared in that accom- 
plishment. 

The Senate of the United States gave its 
unanimous consent—and I can assure our 
distinguished friends from abroad that this 
is not something that happens every day. 

That unanimous action testifies to the 
depth and sincerity of the American people’s 
support for the purposes of this Treaty. 

This unity is not new. Nine years ago, 
when I was serving in the Senate, I appeared 
at President Eisenhower’s request before the 
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General Assembly of the United Nations to 
make these remarks: 

“Until now our strivings toward peace 
have been heavily burdened by legacies of 
distrust and fear and ignorance and injury. 

“Those legacies do not exist in space. They 
will not appear there unless we send them 
on ahead. 

“To keep space as man has found it, and 
to harvest the yield of peace which it prom- 
ises, we of the United States see one course— 
and only one—which the nations of earth 
May intelligently pursue. That is the course 
of full and complete and immediate coop- 
eration to make the exploration of outer 
space a joint adventure.” 

That was our position nine years ago. It is 
our position now. I want to renew, today, 
America’s offer to cooperate fully with any 
nation that may wish to join forces in this 
last—and greatest—journey of human ex- 
ploration. Space is a frontier common to all 
mankind; it should be explored and con- 
quered by humanity acting in concert. 

We have urged cooperation in exploring 
the planets, or any portion of the solar sys- 
tem, in the use of tracking facilities, so that 
brave astronauts and cosmonauts may fly 
with greater safety, in mapping the earth, in 
exchanging bio-scientific information, and in 
international satellite communications. 

We renew these offers today. They are only 
the beginnings of what should be a long 
cooperative endeavor in exploring the 
heavens. 

Whatever our disagreements here on earth, 
however long it may take to resolve conflicts 
whose roots are buried centuries-deep in his- 
tory, let us at least agree on this. Let us de- 
termine that the great space armadas of the 
future will go forth on voyages of peace— 
and in a spirit, not of national rivalry, but 
of peaceful cooperation. 

The first decade of the Space Age has wit- 


nessed a kind of contest. We have been en- - 


gaging in competitive spacemanship. We have 
accomplished much, but we have also wasted 
much energy and resources in duplicated or 
overlapping effort. 

The next decade should increasingly be- 
come a partnership—not only between the 
Soviet Union and America, but among all 
nations under the sun and stars. 

The hard business of foreign relations. re- 
quires a certain optimism. One must be con- 
vinced that, in time, men and nations can 
direct their affairs toward constructive ends. 

It is with optimism that I greet this Treaty. 
I see in it a hopeful sign that mankind is 
learning, however slowly, that wars are not 
inevitable; that national rivalry is not a 
permanent barrier to international under- 
standing; and that a world of hostility and 
hate need not be the abiding condition of 
mankind. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in the or- 
chestration of the administration’s 
counterattack against the critics of its 
conduct of the Vietnam war, the heavy 
hand is considerably more in evidence 
than the subtle touch. 

Obviously, acting on the principle that 
the best defense is a counterattack, the 
administration first sought to smother 
all criticism by charging it is unpatriotic, 
gives aid and comfort to the enemy, and 
undercuts our fighting forces. 

Another transparent move to stifle 
criticism was made yesterday when the 
Democratic national chairman accused 
those opposed to the President of doing 
so for partisan purposes. 

He should recognize partisanship 
when he sees it, for he is perhaps the 
greatest living embodiment of partisan- 
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ship in its purest form—and it is most 
appropriate that the national chairman 
should be precisely that. 

Be that as it may, those of us who be- 
lieve the President has failed thus far 
in the conduct of the Vietnam war will 
not be silenced. 

My chief concern is whether or not I 
can in any way help to put our country 
on a sounder course than the one it has 
been following in Vietnam. 

President Johnson the other day said, 
in substance, that those opposed to his 
conduct of the war want “to take the 
easy way out“ —either by way of with- 
drawal or escalation—implying that if 
one is not for escalation or withdrawal 
he must be for President Johnson. 

I am not for the easy way out. What 
I want is the right way, and the issue, 
as posed by the President, is a false issue. 

I want to win the war in the south, 
and by win the war I mean bring about 
the creation of a South Vietnamese na- 
tion whose citizens support their Govern- 
ment and the society in which they live, 
@ government which is capable of giving 
South Vietnam protection against out- 
side aggression and leadership internally 
in those reforms which are essential to 
bring that nation into the modern world. 

This, as I have said before, is a job 
which only the South Vietnamese can 
do. Our Government’s failure in South 
Vietnam is that we have attempted to 
do this ourselves with American man- 
power and American material resources 
and have failed to get the South Viet- 
namese to do the job themselves. 

Despite continuing administration 
claims of progress, impartial observers 
continue to report that progress is mini- 
mal, if it exists at all, with respect to 
the pacification program, to the efforts 
to improve the South Vietnamese Armed 
Forces, and, indeed, to the conduct of 
the purely military side of the war itself. 

It seems to me time that someone 
pointed out the extraordinary fact that 
almost without exception the first-rate 
press reports from South Vietnam give, 
and have given, a gloomy picture in di- 
rect opposition to the rosy reports by 
military and civilian agencies of our 
Government. 

The more I look into the matter, the 
more I become convinced that our re- 
porters are right, and that their view of 
reality is far closer to the truth than 
the official version. 

The administration, it seems clear, has 
been unwilling to look at the facts and 
the realities. It has not encouraged the 
public or the Congress to do this either. 

But we can never hope to make prog- 
ress in South Vietnam unless we are 
willing to face reality and to deal with 
things as they are, not as we would wish 
them to be. 


MAX M. KAMPELMAN—A DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. McGOVERN. President Johnson 
has been justly praised in the Nation for 
having—against strong odds—brought 
modern government to the District of 
Columbia. 

He has also been justly praised for the 
caliber of men he has chosen to manage 
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the new government of our Nation’s 
Capital. 

Nowhere is that high caliber better 
seen than in the man chosen by the Pres- 
ident to be Chairman of the new Wash- 
ington, D.C., City Council—Max M. 
Kampelman 


Max Kampelman is a man of talent 
and deep human compassion. He is a man 
educated in political science, trained in 
the law, experienced in government. 

He is a Washingtonian of long stand- 
ing with a deep interest and commitment 
to the problems and prospects of his city. 
He is just the kind of man President 
Johnson was looking for when he sought 
to make Washington a model city for the 
Nation. 

I commend the President for his nomi- 
nation of Mr. Kampelman to head the 
District of Columbia City Council. 

I am proud that such a distinguished 
civil leader is willing to give more of his 
time to his community and government. 

And I am proud of Congress for having 
joined the President in a move which will 
one day make Washington a city worthy 
of our National Capital in the 20th cen- 
tury. 


URBAN AND RURAL TURMOIL MUST 
BE ATTACKED SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, recently I 
had occasion to speak in the Senate 
about the necessity for realizing that 
urban and rural turmoil and their root 
causes are cut from the same cloth and 
must be attacked simultaneously. Cer- 
tainly, the idea is one on which we hear 
a number of voices being raised these 
days. Foremost, perhaps, among those 
stressing the proposition that urban 
problems must be attacked in rural areas 
has been Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man. But we need more recruits for what 
the Washington Post today calls this 
hopeful trend of thought. The Post adds: 

The inescapable logic behind it ought to 
enlist the support of more thoughtful and 
reflective people. 

Happily, the trend is growing, as the 
editorial itself points out by citing the 
proposals of the Office of Regional Re- 
sources and Development at Ithaca, N.Y., 
and the resolution offered in the Senate 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt], which calls for a 
study of the question of population move- 
ments by the Joint Economic Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Rural and Urban Pov- 
erty,” published in today’s Washington 
Post, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RURAL AND URBAN POVERTY 

More and more voices are being raised in 
support of an idea to which Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman again reverted last Fri- 
day when he declared that urban problems 
need to be attacked in rural areas. The folly 
of making urban poor out of the rural poor 
is being more widely recognized. Instead of 
accepting the notion that rural emigration 
is inevitable—or even admirable—the idea is 
arising that megalopolis may not be the 
answer to all our social and economic and 
political problems. 
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The Office of Regional Resources and De- 
velopment at Ithaca, N.Y., has been putting 
forward for consideration a proposal that 
larger metropolitan centers be decentralized. 
The Director, Oliver C. Winston, has pointed 
out that many of the larger cities are reach- 
ing a point at which it is “almost impossible 
to deal with human problems on a human 
scale.” This office has urged the study of 
ways to develop the potential of the coun- 
try’s 300 cities with 50,000 to 500,000 resi- 
dents. And it has urged that we explore what 
might be done with 5000 towns of between 
2500 and 50,000 people. Emigration off the 
farms has to be accepted as a technological 
inevitability, but emigration from rural to 
urban areas should not he accepted as un- 
avoidable. 

Senator Proxmire and Senator Mundt have 
introduced a resolution directing the Joint 
Economic Committee to study the question 
of population movements. Senator Monroney 
proposed an amendment to the Economic 
Opportunity Act, providing funds for a study 
of ways to “assure a more effective use of 
human and natural resources of rural Amer- 
ica.” The Republican Coordinating Com- 
mittee recently produced a task force paper 
on “revitalizing our rural areas.” 

Practical measures to disperse some indus- 
tries once heavily concentrated in urban 
areas are also under way. The canning in- 
dustry and the meat packing industry lead 
in decentralizing their production. Much 
American industry, no longer dependent on 
heavy raw material, locally generated power, 
access to pools of traditional crafts or avail- 
ability of local markets, is beginning to ex- 
plore relocation to areas where employes can 
live better lives for less money. 

The Secretary of Agriculture gave one 
rough illustration of alternative costs when 
he suggested that it would be better to sub- 
sidize a rural family at the rate of $1000 a 
year for 20 years than it would be to build an 
urban dwelling for them at a cost of $20,000. 
This homely figure helps to point the finan- 
cial case for checking the flood of poverty 
that is inundating urban centers. The larger 
case, of course, is to be made in all the other 
advantages of a good life that could be pro- 
vided in a rural setting and that no amount 
of expenditure can provide in some urban 
slum settings. 

This is a hopeful trend of thought. The 
inescapable logic behind it ought to enlist 
the support of more thoughtful and reflec- 
tive people. 


TRADE WITH COUNTRIES WHICH 
AID OUR ENEMIES—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MUNDT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on August 27, 1967, the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
addressed the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Legion, at its 
49th national convention, on the subject 
of U.S. trade with countries which aid 
our enemies, Senator Munpr has pre- 
sented a convincing argument against 
such trade. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR KARL E. MUNDT TO THE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, THE AMER- 
ICAN LEGION 49TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION, Boston, Mass., AUGUST 27, 1967 
May I say first of all that Senator Harry 


Byrd, who expected to accompany me on this 
trip, but at the last minute couldn't make 
it, asked me to convey his regards to you and 
to tell you that he associates himself with 
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the point of view which I am about to 
express. 

I want to talk a little bit about a sequel 
to an event in which you were very much 
interested; that is, the conflict, and the con- 
test, and the argument that we had in the 
Senate earlier this year over the ratification 
of. the so-called Consular Treaty with Russia. 
The Legion and Warren MacDonald espe- 
cially, did a tremendous job of presenting 
some of the realities of life to members of 
the Senate and to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

You as an organization performed val- 
lantly, and we finally ended up just three 
votes short of defeating a ratification which, 
at the time, was expected to go through with 
less than 6 votes in opposition. The argu- 
ment that Warren presented and the argu- 
ment that those of us who were against hav- 
ing the Consular Treaty ratified at this time 
reinforced, was primarily the argument that 
it was a step in the direction of expanding 
East-West trade in time of war. Such trade, 
I think, should more appropriately and hon- 
estly and accurately be defined as “trading 
with the enemy.” So, I can say that while we 
lost that skirmish, I think we are about to 
win the battle which was then in the back- 
ground. 

You have been following, I’m sure, recent 
events in the Congress which, it seems to 
me, tend to verify that generalization that 
having lost the skirmish, we planted the 
seeds which are going to enable us to win 
the battle. About two weeks ago, in acting 
upon a comparatively uncontroversial meas- 
ure to expand the loaning authority of the 
Export-Import Bank, the United States Sen- 
ate accepted two amendments on which 
Harry Byrd and I were associated—by over- 
whelming votes of better than 2 to 1 in both 
instances; and thereby took steps to express 
the sentiment of the Senate that we did not 
believe it was appropriate or conducive to 
victory, or a step toward peace, for our coun- 
try to be supplying credits or materials to 
Russia at the time Russia is supplying the 
weapons of war to North Vietnam. 

One of the amendments which we adopted 
overwhelmingly said that none of the credits 
provided by the Export-Import Bank should 
in the future be made available to any coun- 
try engaging in the shipment of supplies 
of any kind to North Vietnam while the war 
prevails. The other was a specific denial of 
the requested authority to expend 50 mil- 
lion dollars of your money and mine for 
the purpose of financing an automobile plant 
to be built on the Volga River, to be run 
by the Fiat automobile company. It was 
the sense of the Senate, as I am confident 
it is the sense of most of you, that the clos- 
est thing you can build to a munitions plant 
without building one is an automobile plant. 
Automobile plants in our country and around 
the world in time of war traditionally have 
been used for conversion and diversion to the 

t and building of war materiel. 
In time of war, it’s so easy to switch from a 
truck to a tank, for example. And, of course, 
automobile plants are built with a plethora 
of machine tools, and machine tools have 
that faculty of being able to reproduce them- 
selves. You put 50 million dollars worth of 
machine tools and the production lines which 
use them into Russia, and you have built 
a factory which can reproduce its capacity 
to make almost anything. 

We don’t know what the House of Repre- 
sentatives is going to do with that amend- 
ment or those two amendments, but if I were 


Senate on both points. And I know they will 
if the Legion posts around the country ex- 
press their determination that that should 
be the result. House members have indicated 
they feel in votes they took just last 
on the Foreign Aid Bill. They wrote 
into the Foreign Aid Bill that there should 
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be no aid provided to any country, commu- 
nist or non-communist, friendly or inbe- 
tween, which also is trading with the enemy. 

So, I think we are beginning to pound 
some reality into the thinking in high places 
in Washington about what is an appropriate 
posture for a country like ours to take when 
500,000 of its youth are fighting for survival 
and for freedom in Vietnam, I think that 
what we have been calling the “kiss and kill” 
war strategy of the present Administration 
is coming under terrible scrutiny and direct 
attack by the thinking people of America 
at the grassroots level all over this country; 
people who don’t like to see us kiss the 
hand of the enemy whose hands are build- 
ing, if you please, every solitary, sophisti- 
cated weapon being used by the Commu- 
nists in Hanoi to prolong the war, to increase 
our American casualties, and to increase 
the stubborn obstinacy of Ho Chi Minh not 
to come to the conference table. 

He believes he is winning the war. He 
knows he is getting today from the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites, plus a 
little trickle of stuff coming in from rebel- 
lious China—that he is getting without 
charge, from the Communist bloc of coun- 
tries today—more supplies than he was able 
to buy before the war began. If you sat 
where Ho Chi Minh sits, with his comparative 
lack of knowledge about the strength and 
status of this country, and you saw your 
enemy helping his friend aid him, and you're 
getting without payment more supplies and 
fancier goods and better food and better 
clothing than you were getting when you 
had to pay for it before the war, you, too, 
might hesitate a long time before saying, 
“I guess we're losing the war and so we 
are going to go to the peace table and we're 
going to call it off.” 

That in brief is the situation which we 
confront as we now face up to a big chal- 
lenge; because the Administration has said 
that it proposes to come to us with an East- 
West trade measure which would expand 
even further the right of American corpora- 
tions and American exporters to ship, with- 
out limitation and without license, supplies 
to the Soviet Union and to the satellite bloc. 
I come to urge you to become increasingly 
and continuingly active in this particular 
contest, because it seems to me it goes down 
to one of the gut issues in the war. Most 
of you, and surely I, believe that when you 
are in a war, there are only two possible 
results: one is victory and one is defeat. 
And most of you believe, as I believe, that 
having been in a war against communism 
for five years, defeat for us is unthinkable, 
because of the consequences which would 
come of it. 

We belong to a country, happily, which 
has won a lot of wars but which has never 
lost one. We entirely lack experience about 
how to adjust ourselves to a defeat and 
what flows from defeat. But, we're pretty 
well aware of the fact that when you're up 
against a colossus like global communism, 
you dare not lose. 

And, if we are defeated by half a country, 
if we are defeated by a population of 18 mil- 
lion—if we are defeated by 18 million people 
occupying half a country where there isn’t 
a single automobile plant, where there isn’t 
a single plant capable of making rockets, or 
planes or trucks or heavy artillery—does any- 
body really believe that there would be any- 
thing left of American world leadership? 

If you were the communist propaganda 
guy, and you could point out that the strong- 
est country in the world, presumably, had 
been brought to its knees and had to tuck 
tail and run out—had been defeated by half 
a country of that kind and character, it also 
seems to me that you could shoot out of the 
saddle in twenty-four hours any possible 
semblance of American world leadership from 
now on in. It’s an interesting situation to 
meditate about. 
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Those little countries don’t follow big 
countries once they've become losers and, 
once we're shot out of the saddle of world 
leadership, who's going to take our place? 
Would you believe deGaulle? Would you be- 
lieve Great Britain? Would you believe Nor- 
way? Or Denmark, or Italy or West Germany? 
Of course not, and neither would I. So this 
great schismatic struggle in which we've been 
involved, since we first became aware of the 
vicious, global, aggressive, godless desires of 
communism, would find nobody left to ride 
herd on the free world and to lead it, and 
the communists would have enjoyed a tre- 
mendous victory. 

Some little slap-happy guy who may rise 
up out of the turmoil which is going on in 
China today—trying to consolidate his forces 
by pointing to a common enemy, and now 
possessed of nuclear weaponry and seven 
hundred million men—might very well start 
out at once to attack us and our interests. 
In fact, how could he enjoy leadership in that 
communist colossus without doing it? When 
propagandists all around point out that “18 
million North Vietnamese did it. You’ve got 
seven hundred million. They did it with an 
area smaller than Michigan; you can do it 
with a mighty empire as big as China. They 
did it without any manufacturing plants; 
you’ve got them. They did it without an 
atomic bomb; you have it.” I doubt that any 
dictator who might emerge—and eventually 
one must from the throes of the current 
Chinese controversy—would be able to resist 
the pressure of the hotheads who'd say, Let's 
ee America on now while she’s so vulner- 

.“ 

So, it’s a difficult situation which we con- 
front. Nobody likes this war. They argue 
on the Senate floor day after day, week after 
week, whether we should have gotten in or 
not. I think that’s a debatable question, but 
I don’t think this is the time to debate: it: 
Five years after the fact is a bit late to start 
arguing whether we should be in or not. 
You've got to pick up the parade of history 
wherever it is. What do we do now? We're 
in; we have been in for five years. The cas- 
ualties are tremendous, the stakes are high; 
the security of our future is involved. 

What does it avail men to go around debat- 
ing whether we should have gotten in or 
not? That’s something to be resolved later. 
Even though we were to admit unanimously, 
“we should never have been involved,” that 
doesn't change at all the idea of what we 
ought to do now, in my opinion. 

The question is now, do we win or do we 
fold up? We know something about what vic- 
tory means. It carries with it a heavy respon- 
sibility, but it also gives us a chance to help 
shape the pattern and the attitudes and the 
ideals of the world. 

I recall visiting with a fellow one time who 
lost a war. We have to get our experience 
about losing from other countries, other na- 
tions and other leaders because we have never 
lost; and let’s pray to God we never do. Alben 
Barkley, whom all of you remember, a de- 
lightful gentleman, and I, were on a tour of 
Europe right after World War II, trying to 
establish what finally became known as the 
Smith-Mundt Act; the program of propa- 
ganda and publicity, and information to try 
and turn back a little bit, if we could, the 

from the other side. We were 
visiting in Helsinski, Finland, with 
Passikivi, a dis old gentleman who 
had been the President of Finland for a long 
time. He was 82, 83, 84 years of age, and had 
a weak and quavering voice, but he was the 
President. And great, old bubbling Alben 
Barkley, as we left, gave him the old Paducah 
treatment: shook hands with him and pat- 
ted him on the back and said, “I want you to 
know that we in the United States have great 
respect for honest little Finland. Sure, we 
were at war with you for awhile, but also true, 
even while we were at. war with you, you 
smuggled in across the lines, your interest 
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money, to keep your debt payments up-to- 
date (which they did). And we respect you 
for that!” “And,” he said, “we want you to 
know we're mighty glad to see you making a 
recovery.” III never forget what Passikivi 
said. He looked at me and he looked at Alben 
and he said, “Thank you very much. I surely 
appreciate very much the friendship we got 
with America.” And then he said, It's true, 
we were at war, we've been involved in war. 
Wars are awful bad,” he said, “especially if 
you lose em.“ 

I've often thought about that. There was a 
fellow who lost one. “Especially if you lose 
em,“ he said, but bad any way you look at 
them. So, if after all the sacrifice, you come 
home having surrendered, you have just 
begun the agony. 

Now, let’s relate that to Vietnam. If we 
agree that we should not accept defeat there, 
then we agree that we have to fight on until 
some other answer is found. We don’t talk in 
terms of victory in that kind of war because 
there isn’t any real thing that we're fighting 
to obtain except the right of a free people 
to maintain their freedoms, and, at the same 
time, to protect our own national security by 
signaling to the communist world that we are 
not ready to be picked off and that, when we 
get involved in something like this, we won't 
take defeat. 

Now then, let’s relate that to what I think 
is one of the most unexpected and un- 
precedented and indefensible war-time de- 
velopments in the history of this Republic. 
After Congress had established a forbidden 
list of hundreds of items which nobody in 
America could ship to any communist coun- 
try sending supplies to the enemy, President 
Lyndon Johnson, on October 12, 1966, by 
Executive Order—in defiance of the expressed 
intentions and desires of Congress—opened 
up for unlimited and unlicensed shipment 
over 400 items of supplies to Russia and her 
satellites in Europe; and, in February of this 
year, increased it by another 40. So, we have 
about 440 of those items now being shipped. 
The argument is: we're building bridges.” 
My answer is that when you build a bridge, 
you ask yourself first of all: where does it 
lead? To what destination does it take you? 
And the bridge built toward disaster, in my 
opinion is worse than no bridge at all. 

Well, they say, these are non-strategic 
supplies; this will show them we are kind of 
friendly fellows; this will keep the dialogue 
going. “We have a detente,” says Secretary 
Rusk. If we have a detente, he has never been 
able to point it out to us; he has never been 
able to define it for us. He talks about it 
in vaporous terms—about the detente. If we 
have a detente, that means sort of a rap- 
prochement, does it not, Mr. Secretary? That 
means that we've sort of got a friendly rela- 
tionship of some kind, does it not? If he says 
“yes,” where is it then? Show us something 
specific somewhere, someplace that the com- 
munists have done friendly for us. For every 
one you show, we'll pick out a dozen different 
items that they are sending to Hanoi to pro- 
long the war and to aggravate the biggest 
problem that we have. 

Bernard Baruch says there is no such thing 
as a non-strategic item in time of war. I 
happen to be one who goes along with that. 
But let me talk to the skeptics who say that 
it’s all right to ship these 440 items. Let’s 
see some of the things involved. Well, we've 
shipped them herbicides and insecticides 
and pesticides and, in the process, we have 
increased the grain yield per acre in Russia 
from 5 to 12 bushels per acre. That ought 
to help them in a time of war. Russia today 
is providing virtually every drop of petroleum 
required by the communists in North Viet- 
nam to project themselves into the war with 
mechanized equipment. Russia can manu- 
facture, pretty well, drilling bits for shallow 
oil wells. But for deep wells and the big 
producers and the gushers, they need dia- 
mond-pointed bits, diamond-equipped bits. 
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They don’t make them, we make them; so, 
we ship them to Russia and have been ship- 
ping them without license or restraint since 
October 12 last year. We've also been ship- 
ping them an interesting little chemical 
called diethylene glycol. It’s a component of 
solid rocket propellants, used in air-to-air 
missiles. If that’s a non-strategic weapon, 
you’re listening this morning to the Chinese 
Pope. We're shipping them chemical wood 
pulp, It’s a compound of nitrocellulose which 
is an important ingredient for solid rocket 
fuel. 

It doesn’t sound much like non-strategic 
stuff to me. We've been shipping them poly- 
vinyl butyral which is used in the making 
of bullet-resistant glass. 

We have shipped them two—we were suc- 
cessful in the Senate in stopping the ship- 
ment of another—Worden gravity meters— 
the world’s best—which are used in deter- 
mining the accuracy and trajectory of 
rockets. They've got SAM missiles over there, 
and they've got ground-to-ground rockets 
over there. 

So, we find items of that kind, over 50 
different industrial chemicals, that we're 
shipping to Russia today; scarcely breakfast 
food for the kids, scarcely to be served at 
an afternoon tea party at the Kremlin. In 
this day and age, any chemical you ship is 
a strategic material. 

Most of you remember, I’m sure, the great 
debate in the 1940’s and 1941. We were 
worrying about the possibility that maybe 
perhaps Japan would get arrogant and tough 
and cocky enough to attack us. Some said 
she would, some said she would not. But 
those who exported scrap iron in this country 
found an opportunity to turn junk peddlers 
into millionaires, and shipped and shipped 
scrap iron in ever-increasing amounts for the 
two years preceding the war, despite the fact 
that some Senators then, and I was among 
them, were touring the country saying, “This 
is economic nonsense. This is like playing 
Russian roulette. Why do we send scrap iron 
to Japan when we are told by the people on 
high that she may be attacking us soon?” 
Scrap iron is important to a munitions 
industry. 

We lost the debate, and we lost 3,000 men 
on a Sunday morning in December 1941 at 
Pearl Harbor. When they picked the little 
pieces of metal from the bodies of those 
brave American men in uniform, they were 
picking out the scrap iron that we'd sent 
over in a traffic of blood—for dollars. 

I never happened to be one of those who 
voted for FDR. That was my political 
prejudice, I suppose, but I want to say this 
about him: while he resisted our efforts to 
stop the shipment of scrap iron until they 
had attacked us at Pearl Harbor, at least let 
it be said for him that the next Monday 
morning, by Executive Order, he prohibited 
the shipment of anything else to Japan in- 
cluding scrap iron—got it done before we 
declared war at two o'clock that afternoon. 

But now, on October 12, 1966, when we 
were in the fourth year of another war, 
pressures were applied from someplace, and 
our present Commander-in-Chief issued an 
Executive Order permitting the unlicensed 
and unchecked shipment of supplies to Rus- 
sia, including our old friend, scrap metal. 
So, I say this is something new in history. 
Never before in a war has any Commander- 
in-Chief ever opened up the avenues of trade 
and encouraged exportation of supplies to an 
enemy involved in the war against us by 
supplying everything it takes to continue the 
fighting. 

If that decision is wise, every previous 
Commander-in-Chief in American history 
was wrong because they always prohibited 
the would-be profiteers from shipping any- 
thing at all over there. That, in the main, is 
the issue that disturbs us. How do we con- 
vince our President, who I believe honestly 
must want to be convinced, that those who 
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counsel him that you can feed and fight and 
defeat an enemy all at the same time, have 
to be wrong? How do we convince him? We 
tried in our awkward way in the Senate by 
rolling up these two to one votes—they did 
it in the House. But we need some outside 
support. 

We need especially the support, if our 
thinking is right and if you think that it’s 
right, of veterans who have been in wars— 
who understand how these supplies can be 
used against them; who recognize that in 
winning a war, it isn’t just a question of 
killing off the other fellow, it’s a question of 
an economic squeeze; it’s a question of in- 
terdicting his lines of supply; it’s a question 
of creating shortages so serious that he can't 
continue to fight, as they'd have to quit in 
Hanoi without, for example, petroleum. 

Take the matter of anti-aircraft weapons 
that have been shooting down so many of 
our wonderful boys these days and the 
MIGS—200 MIGS, all of them from Russia. 
Over seven thousand modern anti-aircraft 
weapons, and within the last two or three 
weeks, they have improved the quality of 
the MIGS and the anti-aircraft weapons and 
have shipped in newly-trained North Viet- 
namese and Russian advisers to increase 
their accuracy. You know the result. The 
toll in the American Air Force gets larger. 

Let me tell you one other thing. For those 
who would say, well, you’ve mentioned in- 
dustrial chemicals, diamond bits and scrap 
metal and things of that type, but maybe 
out of the 440 items there are 300 items, let 
us say, that aren’t directly or indirectly 
useable in making weapons. Why not ship 
them those? I'll tell you why I don’t think 
we ought to ship them. The communist bloc 
nations are in an economic pinch, consumer- 
wise. Their people are getting restless. They 
look over the old wall between East Berlin 
and West Berlin and see the automobiles and 
the bicycles and the TV—the higher stand- 
ards over there—and they creep back to their 
communist camp in East Berlin deprived of 
most of them. It’s hard to keep ideas from 
getting across that border now. And so, in 
Russia, the people are getting restless; they 
demand more consumer goods, but their 
leaders are so busy providing the weapons 
of war for themselves, for Hanoi, for Egypt 
and Nasser and the Arab states—where they 
kicked up a side war while we were fighting 
the big one—that their people are getting 
restless. So, they have to step up the supply 
of consumer needs. Thus, when we ship them 
something, whether it’s a rocking chair or a 
bicycle or plumbing equipment or TV sets, 
anything we ship the Russians to satisfy 
their consumer needs, we take off the pres- 
sure on their war-industrial machine. Every- 
thing we send them important enough so 
they'll buy it and pay for it, takes off some 
pressure from the manpower pool, labor, 
materiel stockpile, the available equipment, 
the production lines, so that they can di- 
vert their productive capacity has been 
supplying the consumer needs to the manu- 
facturing of war supplies, thereby enabling 
them to step-up even further what they 
have been sending to Hanoi and to the Arab 
states and to the other areas of the world 
where they have been stirring up trouble, 
not to overlook our old friend Cuba, down 
by Florida. That's the practical issue that 
we confront: to be able to convince the 
President that he is wrong. I can’t under- 
stand how he arrives at this conclusion, but 
I know something of the pressures and the 
pulls and the counsel he gets, and he needs 
something on the other side. 

I can’t think of a better organization in 
the world to provide it than The American 
Legion. 

If you agree with the thesis that Harry 
Byrd and I have been trying to put across 
in these amendments and with that which 
the House has been doing, what a tremendous 
impact you could have on the course of the 
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war. If we could just shut off completely 
everything we're shipping to the Russians 
and tell them, “Look chum, if you want a 
detente, it starts by stopping shipping sup- 
plies to our enemy. We're not asking much, 
not asking that you get on our side. You 
can spread all the propaganda that you want, 
but we don’t like to have you sending all 
those MIGS and all those weapons and 
ground-to-ground rockets (you name it, 
they've shipped it) so as to prolong the war.” 

I want to add one other thing. There has 
been recently a real encouraging sign and 
that is the fact that there was organized a 
couple of months ago in the country, an 
entirely new organization for a specific pur- 
pose, the organization that calls itself 
CEASE—the “Committee to End Aid to the 
Soviet Enemy”—only that and nothing more. 
It has its headquarters down at the National 
Press Building in Washington, It is in the 
business of trying to get some ten million 
signatures, a pretty big target, on petitions 
which simply say, “We don’t want any more 
aid to the Soviet enemy in time of war.” If 
they get half that many I think they'll 
change the policy. 

It’s well led. The National Chairman is 
John Davis Lodge, a neighbor of Boston’s— 
just up in Connecticut—a former Governor, 
a former Ambassador to Spain, a former 
Member of the House of Representatives. He 
and I made a trip around the world to- 
gether one time when he was in the House 
of Representatives. He’s a real fine young 
American; brother, of course, of Henry Cabot. 
John Franklin Carter is the Secretary and 
staff director; Bob Manuel, who used to be an 
investigator for the McClellan Committee, 
on which I serve, is the Chief Counsel. Let 
me tell you some of the Directors: Admiral 
Arleigh Burke, scarcely a pansy, scarcely 
somebody who doesn’t know anything about 
war—the great and good Admiral Arleigh 
Burke whom I'm sure all of you admire; 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs. There’s a man who 
knows about war. I suspect he’s as smart as 
the previous Joint Chiefs and as smart as 
the present Joint Chiefs. He says this is 
an abhorrent thing, to think that we're send- 
ing boys over to an endless treadmill, while 
we help to supply the production lines, to 
send the stuff that kills them. “I want to 
register a protest against that,” he said, and 
he’s associated with men like former Senator 
William Knowland, Oakland, California pub- 
lisher. They've got an old friend of yours on 
the Board, too; General Arthur Trudeau, 
former Chief of the Army Weapons Develop- 
ment System. And so it goes. They've orga- 
nized groups in the Senate and in the House. 
The Senate group is led by Senator Norris 
Cotton of New Hampshire, and in the House 
by Congressman Ross Adair of Indiana. 

I would hope that perhaps in conjunction 
with your fine Posts scattered around, you 
might be helpful in encouraging that fine 
group of American patriots to get on with 
their work and of producing these petitions 
and getting out the facts. Because, as one 
who has stood by the President in his cou- 
rageous determination not to accept defeat, 
I grow more and more uncertain every day 
about the effectiveness of my position, I have 
about convinced myself this is a war we can 
never win as long as we insist upon provid- 
ing materiel to help the communist bloc; as 
long as they send such an abundance of war 
equipment to Hanoi that it is very difficult— 
given the present conduct of the war—for 
us ever to convince Ho Chi Minh that he 
ought to quit. 

But, because I believe we can’t accept de- 
feat, it seems to me we have to build up a 
collateral policy that gives us a chance to 
win; wars that never end are almost as bad 
as wars which you never win. 

I appreciate this opportunity to share with 
you the viewpoints of Harry Byrd and me, 
on one of the big issues of our time. 
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THE INCREASING TORMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN CONSCIENCE ABOUT 
THE IMMORALITY OF U.S. AC- 
TIONS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, from 
every indication increasing numbers of 
Americans are being assailed by doubts 
as to the legality and morality of the 
military actions of the United States in 
Vietnam. 

It is about time. 

For 3% years, both on the floor of the 
Senate and elsewhere, I have been de- 
nouncing the illegal, immoral, and un- 
constitutional military involvement of 
the United States in Vietnam. 

The greatest torment of conscience 
faced by any American citizen is that 
faced by the young men drafted to fight 
in such a war when they believe, as I 
do, that the United States is the aggres- 
sor there against the Vietnamese people. 

These young men face a real dilemma. 
Convinced as they are that the United 
States is fighting an immoral war in 
Vietnam, how can they in all good con- 
science join in such a fight? 

This is the first time in our history 
that American youth have faced such a 
problem. 

It is not a question of their patriotism 
or cowardice. Few of them are “draft 
dodgers” in the accepted sense of the 
word, for they would gladly fight for 
their country in a just war where the se- 
curity of our land was truly at stake, as 
indeed they should. 

That is not the case in Vietnam. The 
United States was not attacked. Rather, 
the United States intruded in a civil war 
there, which it had a large part in pre- 
cipitating, and has steadily escalated its 
military commitment, contrary to its 
own national and international legal 
obligations, in violation of the treaties of 
which it was a signatory. 

Reco the dilemma of con- 
science-stricken draftees, a group of con- 
cerned citizens have issued “A Call To 
Resist Illegitimate Authority” and have 
cogently stated their reasons for so doing 
in an advertisement published in the 
New Republic for October 7, 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
vertisement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

A Catt To Resist ILLEGITIMATE AUTHORITY 

To the young men of America, to the whole 
of the American people, and to all men of 
good will everywhere: 

1. An ever growing number of young 
American men are finding that the American 
war in Vietnam so outrages their deepest 
moral and religious sense that they cannot 
contribute to it in any way. We share their 
moral outrage. 

2. We further believe that the war is un- 
constitutional and illegal. Congress has not 
declared a war as required by the Constitu- 
tion, Moreover, under the Constitution, 
treaties signed by the President and ratified 
by the Senate have the same force as the 
Constitution itself. The Charter of the 
United Nations is such a treaty. The Charter 
specifically obligates the United States to 
refrain from force or the threat of force in 
international relations. It requires member 
states to exhaust every peaceful means of 
settling disputes and to submit disputes 
which cannot be settled peacefully to the 
Security Council. The United States has sys- 
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tematically violated all of these Charter pro- 
visions for thirteen years. 

3. Moreover, this war violates interna- 
tional agreements, treaties and principles of 
law which the United States Government 
has solemnly endorsed. The combat role of 
the United States troops in Vietnam violates 
the Geneva Accords of 1954 which our gov- 
ernment pledged to support but has since 
subverted. The destruction of rice, crops and 
livestock; the burning and bulldozing of 
entire villages consisting exclusively of civil- 
ian structures; the interning of civilian non- 
combatants in concentration camps; the 
summary executions of civilians in captured 
villages who could not produce satisfactory 
evidence of their loyalties or did not wish to 
be removed to concentration camps; the 
slaughter of peasants who dared to stand up 
in their fields and shake their fists at Ameri- 
can helicopters;—these are all actions of the 
kind which the United States and the other 
victorious powers of World War II declared 
to be crimes against humanity for which in- 
dividuals were to be held personally respon- 
sible even when acting under the orders of 
their governments and for which Germans 
were sentenced at Nuremberg to long prison 
terms and death. The prohibition of such 
acts as war crimes was incorporated in treaty 
law by the Geneva Conventions of 1949, rati- 
fied by the United States. These are commit- 
ments to other countries and to Mankind, 
and they would claim our allegiance even if 
Congress should declare war. 

4. We also believe it is an unconstitutional 
denial of religious liberty and equal protec- 
tion of the laws to withhold draft exemption 
from men whose religious or profound philo- 
sophical beliefs are opposed to what in the 
Western religious tradition have been long 
known as unjust wars. 

5. Therefore, we believe on all these 
grounds that every free man has a legal right 
and a moral duty to exert every effort to 
end this war, to avoid collusion with it, and 
to encourage others to do the same. Young 
men in the armed forces or threatened with 
the draft face the most excruciating choices. 
For them various forms of resistance risk 
separation from their families and their 
country, destruction of their careers, loss of 
their freedom and loss of their lives. Each 
must choose the course of resistance dictated 
by his conscience and circumstances, Among 
those already in the armed forces some are 
refusing to obey specific illegal and immoral 
orders, some are attempting to educate their 
fellow servicemen on the murderous and 
barbarous nature of the war, some are ab- 
senting themselves without official leave. 
Among those not in the armed forces some 
are applying for status as conscientious ob- 
jectors to American aggression in Vietnam, 
some are refusing to be inducted. Among 
both groups some are resisting openly and 
paying a heavy penalty, some are organizing 
more resistance within the United States 
and some have sought sanctuary in other 
countries. 

6. We believe that each of these forms of 
resistance against illegitimate authority is 
courageous and justified. Many of us believe 
that open resistance to the war and the draft 
is the course of action most likely to 
strengthen the moral resolve with which all 
of us can oppose the war and most likely to 
bring an end to the war. 

7. We will continue to lend our support to 
those who undertake resistance to this war. 
We will raise funds to organize draft resist- 
ance unions, to supply legal defense and bail 
to support families and otherwise aid resist- 
ance to the war in whatever ways may seem 
appropriate. 

8. We firmly believe that our statement is 
the sort of speech that under the First 
Amendment must be free, and that the ac- 
tions we will undertake are as legal as is the 
war resistance of the young men themselves. 
In any case, we feel that we cannot 
from fulfilling our responsibilities to the 
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youth whom many of us teach, to the coun- 
try whose freedom we cherish, and to the an- 
cient traditions of religion and philosophy 
which we strive to preserve in this genera- 
tion. 

9. We call upon all men of good will to join 
us in this confrontation with immoral au- 
thority. Especially we call upon the universi- 
ties to fulfill their mission of enlightenment 
and religious organizations to honor their 
heritage of brotherhood. Now is the time to 
resist. 

A PARTIAL LIST OF SIGNERS 

Nelson W. Aldrich, Jr., Edwin B. Allaire, 
Gar Alperovitz, Emile de Antonio, 
Richard Ashley, David Bakan, Richard 
J. Barnet, Inge Powell Bell, Rev. Philip 
Berrigan, S. S. J., Rev. James Bevel, Nor- 
man Birnbaum, Robert Bly, Samuel 
Bowles, Harry M. Bracken, Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown, Robert Brustein, Henry 
H. Bucher, Jr., Alexander Calder, 
Louisa James Calder, Haydn Carruth, 
Jerome Charyn, Noam Chomsky, Allen 
Churchill. 

Rev. William Sloane Coffin, Dr. Arnold M. 
Cooper, Robert Coover, Frederick 
Crews, Alfred Crown, William Davidon, 
Martin Davis, Jean Davidson, R. G. 
Davis, Stanley Diamond, Dr. James P. 
Dixon, Rev. Thomas Dorney, SJ. 
Douglas Dowd, George P. Elliott, Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti, W. H. Ferry, Eliot 
Friedson, Dr, J. W. Friedman, Norman 
D. Fruchter, Allen Ginsberg, Rabbi 
Robert E. Goldburg, Mitchell Good- 
man, Paul Goodman, Norman K. Gott- 
wald, Robert Greenblatt, Balcomb 
Greene, Barbara Guest, John G. Gur- 
ley. 

Roger T. Hagan, William Hamilton, 
Chester W. Hartman, Richard O. Hath- 
away, Jules Henry, Nat Hentoff, Ed- 
ward S. Herman, Hallock Hoffman, 
James G. Holland, Leo Huberman, Karl 
Hufbauer, Dell Hymes, Christopher 
Jencks, Donald Kalish, Herbert Kel- 


man, Roy C. Kepler, Fr. David Kirk, 


Herbert Kohl, Gabriel Kolko, Hans 

Koningsberger, Ivor Kraft, Jean- 
Claude van Itallie, Burton Lane, Chris- 
topher Lasch, Irving Laucks, Paul 
Lauter, Sidney Lens. 

Jerome Lettvin, Denise Levertov, Jack 
Levine, Robert Lowell, Elliott Lieb, 
Walter Lowenfels, Staughton Lynd, 
Dwight Macdonald, Herbert Marcuse, 
Kenneth O. May, Arno J. Mayer, Ever- 
ett Mendelsohn, Seymour Melman, 
Thomas Merton, Ashley Montagu, Ira 
Morris, Moore, Jr. Rev. 
Richard Mumma, Otto Nathan, Jay 
Neugeboren, Jack Newfield, Dr. Martin 
Niemoller, Michael Novak, Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, Carl Oglesby, Richard 


Ohmann. 

Wayne O'Neil, Grace Paley, Victor Pas- 
chkis, Linus Pauling, Bishop James A. 
Pike, Richard H. Popkin, Hilary Put- 
nam, Philip Rahv, Anatol Rapoport, 
Marc Raskin, Peter V. Ritner, Henry 
Robbins, Gordon Rogoff, Philip Roth, 
Muriel Rukeyser, Robert J. Rutman, 
Marshall Sahlins, Franz Schurman, 
Richard Seaver, John R. Seeley, Wil- 
fred Sheed, Stanley K. Sheinbaum, 
James Shenton, Philip Siekevitz, Edgar 
Snow, Theodore Solotaroff, Susan Son- 


tag. 

Raphael Soyer, Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
Charles Stein, Grover C. Stephens, 
Elizabeth Sutherland, John M. Swom- 
ley, Jr., Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, Paul 
Sweezy, Daniel Talbot, William Taylor, 
Karl V. Teeter, Harold Tovish, Tomi 
Ungerer, William Vickrey, Gerald 
Walker, Immanuel Wallerstein, Bren- 
dan Walsh, James E. Walsh, Arthur 
Waskow, Howard Waskow, Anthony 
West, Gilbert White, Richard Wilbur, 
Sol Yurick, Robert Zevin, Paul R. 
Zilsel, Howard Zinn, 
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RIOTING AND BROADCAST 
COVERAGE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, last sum- 
mer, at the height of rioting and other 
civil disturbances throughout the coun- 
try, I sent letters to the presidents of 
the major broadcasting networks, sug- 
gesting that the news media draw up a 
code of emergency procedures to be fol- 
lowed in covering such events, The con- 
cerns which I expressed were explored in 
depth in a thoughtful article written by 
Mr. Neil Hickey and published in the 
September 76 issue of TV Guide. The 
article is entitled “Do Cameras Add Fuel 
to Riot Flames?” Although the imme- 
diate danger has perhaps passed with 
the end of summer, the issues raised are 
of such continuing importance that I 
commend the article to all Members of 
Congress and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do TV Cameras App FUEL To RIOT FLAMES? 

(Note.—America is taking a long, sober 
look at television coverage of violence in the 
streets.) 

(By Neil Hickey) 

A new law of television journalism is 
emerging in the atmosphere of civil protest, 
picketing, parades, demonstrations, labor 
strikes and the broad spectrum of public ex- 
pression of discontent which has become a 
central aspect of American life in the last 
several years, and—more immediately—in 
the violent summer we have just weathered. 

Stated most starkly, the law is: “Television, 
by its very presence, creates news.” 

Never before today has the law been more 
operative. Only in recent months have legis- 
lators, police officials and TV newsmen come 
to a suspicion of the full impact of television 
upon the news it is covering; of TV’s power 
to shape events it chooses to record; of the 
medium’s rather frightening capability of 
creating a cause, a public figure or a news 
story where—but for the cameras—none 
might otherwise exist. 

The charge sheet against TV news is shap- 
ing up this way: 

That the presence of cameras frequently 
transmutes a potentially violent situation 
into an actually violent one, and that mis- 
chief-makers often show their most trouble- 
some selves at the sight of television crews. 

That TV pictures of looting, destruction 
and mayhem create a contagion—far more 
so than radio or newspaper reports—which 
causes riots to feed upon themselves. 

That TV stations and networks give too 
much time to the flashier and more vocal 
extremists—such as Stokely Carmichael and 
H. Rap Brown—whose words foster violence, 
and not enough to the less theatrical but 
saner voices of moderation. 

That pressure groups of all types have 
become extremely “savvy” in manipulating 
television by staging protests and parades 
specifically for the cameras and thereby 
achieving an inflated importance for their 
private, special pleading. 

These are only a few of the complaints— 
some of which have been denied by broad- 
casting executives—being aimed at TV news 
in the current controversy. TV Guide asked 
Detroit police commissioner Ray Girardin 
about the effects of television’s presence in 
his city during this summer’s terrible strife 
in which 43 people died. His response was 
firm and unequivocal: “The showing of films 
of scenes from riot-torn areas seemed to 
arouse the curiosity of hundreds of people 
who wanted to see for themselves what was 
happening. Almost immediately, the streets 
were crowded with curiosity-seekers hamper- 
ing law-enforcement officers. 
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“TV could have performed a civic duty,” 
Girardin added, “by informing people to stay 
away from the dangerous sections. Many in- 
nocent people were injured and some killed 
by snipers because they wandered into the 
troubled areas to see the action.” 

Police officials in Newark, another scene of 
recent strife, are similarly disturbed about 
TV’s riot coverage: “We were very disap- 
pointed by the behavior of TV crews,” a 
spokesman says. “Doubly so since we had 
called a meeting as far back as June 23 and 
invited about 20 news organizations—both 
local and national—to discuss an informal 
‘code of ethics’ for reporting trouble, should 
any arise. Three attended the meeting.” 

Sen. John McClellan (D., Ark.) plans to 
include testimony on TV’s riot coverage in 
hearings currently in progress before his 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Congressman Torbert Macdonald (D. 
Mass.), chairman of the Communications 
Subcommittee, also is eager to call TV in- 
dustry executives to Washington for hear- 
ings on the medium’s capacity for exacer- 
bating troublesome situation and creating 
new ones. Congressman Macdonald told us: 
“I'm not saying that Congress should inter- 
fere, but I wonder about the wisdom of what 
TV does in this area. Is it really news if one 
Negro gets up and shouts, Burn Whitey!’? 
I'd like to find out if the networks and 
stations have policies on these matters and 
what instructions they give their reporters.” 

The disturbances in the streets amount 
to rebellion, Macdonald added. “I'd like to 
know if this rebellion is being fed by tele- 
vision and radio. Television may have to take 
a share of the blame for spreading dangerous 
doctrines. Td like to find out what steps 
they're taking to live up to their responsibil- 
ity to their audiences.” 

Sen. Hugh Scott (R., Pa.) entered the con- 
troversy on Aug. 2 with a statement that 
he was “greatly concerned about the news- 
paper and radio and television coverage of 
the recent riots and civil disturbances 
throughout the country. I believe that the 
news media, in many instances, inadvert- 
ently contributed to the turmoil.” 

That salvo elicited return fire from all 
three networks. Dr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of CBS, Inc., insisted that “so far as 
the news presented over our radio and 
television networks. . . goes, I can find no 
evidence that this is true. On the contrary, 
there is considerable evidence that the exact 
opposite is the case.” At the same time 
Stanton admitted that “serious problems” 
attend television’s handling of civil dis- 
order and that his own news officials had 
been duly warned of the “unsettling effect 
on a stimulated crowd that the presence 
of cameras may have.” 

NEC president Julian Goodman echoed 
Stanton’s disfavor of any “code of emergency 
Procedure” (as suggested by Scott) that 
might impinge upon TV’s freedom to cover 
the news as it sees fillt. A code cannot 
exercise Judgment,” said Goodman. “It can- 
not foresee all the variables in the fast- 
breaking events with which newsmen must 
deal.” 

Another quick response to Scott’s state- 
ment came from James C. Hagerty, vice presi- 
dent of American Broadcasting Companies. 
In a “Dear Hugh” letter, Hagerty defended 
his network’s news practices while adding 
that the whole subject has “been a matter 
of continuing concern to all of us here 
The danger that news coverage can influence 
or inflame an event is foremost in our 
thoughts.” 

Other criticism of TV news has come from 
pundits and private-interest groups. Colum- 
nist Max Lerner says: “Americans seem to 
have struck a Faustian bargain with the 
big ae by which they have received 
total instant coverage and have in 
turn handed themselves over to the vulner- 
able chances of crowd psychology and of in- 
stant infection.” 
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Henry Lee Moon, public relations chief of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People told TV Gum: 
Negroes have generally been unhappy about 
the way television has played their affairs. 
It’s damaging to the cause of civil rights to 
give a forum to somebody shouting ‘Kill 
Whitey’ and cast him as a Negro leader when 
he represents no substantial part of the 
Negro population.” 

TV newsmen are as sensitive as anybody 
else to such dangers. ABC News executive 
William Sheehan says that he thinks “it’s no 
coincidence that the flourishing of the civil- 
rights movement has occurred at the same 
time that television news has reached the 
point where every evening it literally satur- 
ates the country with reports on world 
happenings.” 

Another TV executive recalls that during 
the AFTRA strike of last March, when TV 
reporters were idle for two weeks, a sharp 
diminution in protests and picketing for 
peace and other causes was apparent. Noth- 
ing seemed to be happening,” he says. Then 
the TV news directors realized that—in the 
absence of cameras—the protestors had con- 
cluded it was pointless to mount a protest. 

TV people become aware of their own in- 
fluence in a variety of ways. Cindy Adams, a 
glamorous reporter for WABC-TV in New 
York, recalls the time she accepted a tele- 
phone call in her newsroom and was in- 
formed that a private group planned a dem- 
onstration at the Dominican Republic’s UN 
mission headquarters to protest U.S. involve- 
ment in that country’s affairs. “Can you 
cover it?” asked the lady caller, 

“Well, Im not sure,“ Cindy said. “How 
many of you will there be?” 

“How many do you need?” the woman 
answered. 

A bit startled, Cindy replied that it wasn't 
exactly her place to say. “What time will you 
be demonstrating?” the reporter then asked. 

“Maybe right away. That suit you?” 

„Well, we have no crews here right now,” 
said Cindy. 

“We'll have as many marchers as you 
want out there any time you say,” the caller 
assured her. WABC did indeed cover the dem- 
onstration, moving Cindy Adams to recall 
recently: “That woman knew what she was 
doing, she was savvy in the ways of TV news.” 
An increasing number of social and political 
activists are learning that it is impossible to 
manipulate TV news to their own interests.” 

Similarly, TV people have been known to 
attempt the manipulation of an incipient 
news story to their own interests. When 
James Meredith was testing the University 
of Mississippi's exclusion policy, a potentially 
volatile situation grew out of the student 
body’s tension and anger over his presence. 
A TV reporter from a Southwestern station 
drove onto the campus one day, hoping for 
some exciting newsfilm, and was disap- 
pointed that the students’ mood seemed 
taut but controlled. He leaned from his 
car and shouted to a group of them: “Hey! 
Where's the action? I heard there was action 
going on around here!” 

That triggered them. First, they turned the 
newsman’s car over and burned it, sending 
him scrambling; the violence spread from 
there. At the end of it, two men were dead. 

Many observers are sure that TV news (as 
Well as newspapers) fanned the embers which 
erupted into the bitter riots of the Harlem 
and Bedford-Stuyvesant section of New York 
in the summer of 1964. During spring and 
early summer, almost daily interviews with 
“Negro leaders” predicting a holocaust were 
visible on television, Many of these men were 
spokesmen without a following, ambitious 
activists eager for exposure. But their words 
created an air of tension and expectancy, 
convincing the ghetto dwellers that violence 
was indeed imminent. Nobody was surprised 
when it came. 

In Los Angeles in 1965, mobile TV vans 
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moved into riot areas of Watts and showed 
live pictures of looting even before the po- 
lice had arrived. A police official remembers: 


“Television served as a terrific guide for po- 


tential looters who wanted to know where 
to go for some action.” 

Still, there’s no gainsaying that TV re- 
porters as a class are well aware of the effect 
of their presence on an evolving story. We 
asked a number of network correspondents— 
experienced in coverage of street demonstra- 
tions—for their thoughts: 

Tom Jarriel, ABC: “There’s no doubt that 
a camera causes pickets to act up more vig- 
orously. They know the power of TV ex- 
posure; all these people want their story 
told, The camera is an attraction. The prob- 
lem is to keep it from becoming a bigger 
story than the one you're covering. 

“We often leave our cameras on the seat 
of the car and stand to one side while a 
situation is developing. When something ac- 
tually happens, we film it.” 

Jarriel feels that the TV presence also can 
have a moderating influence. “I doubt that 
James Meredith would have completed his 
most recent march in Mississippi unmolested 
if the cameras hadn’t been there. People 
didn’t heckle him; they stayed away so as 
not to cause a major incident on nation- 
wide TV.” 

John Laurence, CBS: “More trouble is 
caused by young and inexperienced wire- 
service reporters than by TV men. They can 
make a quick phone call and in minutes a 
bulletin is going out on their wires. The 
presence of a TV camera often tends more to 
keep a situation honest than to aggravate 
it. If a camera is on a policeman and his 
prisoner, chances are the policeman won’t 
beat the prisoner and the prisoner won’t at- 
tack the policeman.” 

Don Oliver, NBC: “Once a public distur- 
bance has begun, cameras have very little 
effect on its progress, but in the early stages— 
where the possibility for violence exists—the 
sight of a TV crew can have a bad effect. 
Police and TV people work well together most 


of the time; but as a riot goes into its third 


or fourth day, the police get edgy and angry 
and start feeling that the cameras are draw- 
ing attention to them.” 

Bill Matney, NBC: “Cameras have very 
little effect while a disturbance is actually 
going on. In Detroit, I interviewed two fel- 
lows while they were actually looting, and 
later filmed their arrest. On one day, while 
whole sections of the city were going up in 
smoke, the TV people refrained from report- 
ing it so as not to make it worse. That was 
an independently-arrived-at decision by the 
local stations.” 

CBS’s Midwest bureau manager, Dan 
Bloom, had the job of setting up that net- 
work's riot coverage in a number of cities 
during the summer. “It boils down to the 
fact that the equipment is sometimes a mag- 
net,” he says. “But our policy is simple. If 
a reporter has any suspicion that a perform- 
ance is going on just for the camera, we im- 
mediately pack up and move away. This is 
rigidly enforced. On the other hand, if you 
have a peaceful demonstration that goes on 
for 60 minutes and a bomb is thrown in the 
last two minutes, where is the story? We’d be 
remiss if we didn't put that part of the 
action on the air. We make a very deliberate 
attempt at setting the proper balance.” 

Before this past summer, many TV news- 
men were understandably reluctant to admit 
television's influence on evolving news, but 
the proliferation of protests and riots, as 
well as the thoughtful criticism of lawmakers 
and private citizens, are forcing the subject 
onto center stage, where it must now be 
examined in full public view, and some firm 
conclusions arrived at. CBS News president 
Richard S. Salant, for example, admits, “It is 
certainly true that a great many events—al- 
most all except tornadoes—are, at least to 
some degree, designed in time or in place 
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or even in nature for all of the mass media 
But our job is to report news, not to 
shape it.” 

And there are no easy, self-executing rules 
applicable to all situations, Salant adds. We 
know that one cannot simply ignore these 
events because indeed they are news. And we 
have come to the conclusion, then, that the 
wise policy is a policy of restraint and aware- 
ness of what the problems are.” 

For the last several years, the U.S. Justice 
Department's Community Relations Service 
has been working quietly in cities across the 
country getting TV people together with 
police officials and helping them agree on 
voluntary guidelines for the reporting of 
civil disorders. Together, they've come up 
with solid recommendations aimed at keep- 
ing good order in the streets while not raising 
the ugly specter of censorship. Scores of TV 
stations have agreed to: 

Hold off reporting mass violence until 
police establish some modicum of control. 

Use unmarked cars, hand-held cameras, no 
bright lights, and expose the cameras to pub- 
1 view only when there's something to 

Avoid reporting rumors, trivia and wild 
statements. 

Use command posts set up by police in 
strife areas as clearinghouses for news breaks, 
and not cruise about the streets aimlessly. 

Refrain from using the word “riot” unless 
there's simply no other word to describe 
what's happening. 

The networks and many local stations try 
to do many of these things out of common 
sense, and not from official nudging. But it’s 
apparent that no guidelines nor agreements 
can replace the dispassion and detachment 
of a seasoned TV newsman who is deter- 
mined to convey—soberly and untheatric- 
ally—the full sense of a public disorder; 
whose eye is not upon competing newsmen 
nor on the aggrandizement of his own 
reputation; and who is sensitive to the effect 
of his words upon an anxious audience. 

A part of television’s difficulty in this area 
is inherent in the nature of the medium and 
will never be absolved altogether. But the 
opinion is now abroad that networks and 
stations must do a great deal more than 
they're doing to ensure that the medium 
1) does not alter the shape of events it 
touches and 2) does not let itself be manip- 
ulated by the show-business appeal of spe- 
cial pleaders. 

It is apparent that the adaptation of rigid 
“codes” is not the answer. But, if, indeed, 
television's self-generating potential for news 
is an operative unwritten “law” of broadcast 
journalism, it is a law in need of prompt 
and drastic—unwritten but nonetheless ef- 
fective—amendment. 


RATS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the September 1967 issue of 
Reader’s Digest contains an article en- 
titled “Most Destructive Creature on 
Earth“ the common rat. 

In view of certain recent debates about 
whether funds should be appropriated 
for rat control legislation, the article 
is most pertinent and timely. It points 
out: 

Everywhere he goes, the rat spreads con- 
tamination. He is a health menace as deadly 
as a nuclear warhead. Rats carry as many as 
35 different diseases. In the United States 
last year, the Food and Drug Administration 
was forced to destroy 417,000 pounds of ro- 
dent-damaged contaminated foods. 

(And) in India. . . overall losses of grain 
from rats (is estimated) at 25 percent of the 
crop in the field plus an additional 25 to 30 
percent in storage. 
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I do not believe we can continue to 
ignore this problem in the hope that it 
will go away. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Most DESTRUCTIVE CREATURE ON EARTH 

(By Fred Warshofsky) 


Two rats cross the henhouse floor toward 
the nests. There one seizes an egg between 
its forepaws and rolls onto its back. The 
other takes hold of the eggsnatcher's tail and 
drags him, egg protectively clutched to his 
bosom, back to their den—where they enjoy 
the egg’s contents together. This story, 
though it may be more myth than fact, 
has been told, with slight variations, since 
the 13th century. 

Save for man himself, the rat is probably 
at once the cleverest, most destructive and 
adaptable animal on the face of the earth. 
From near the frozen arctic to the blazing 
desert, this animal, with its remarkable in- 
stinct for survival, has not only survived 
man but at times threatened him with ex- 
tinction; rat-borne diseases may have killed 
more people than all of the wars in history. 

Of the more than 550 species of rats, most 
live in forests, fields and jungles, far from 
civilization. But eons ago, a few species made 
a historic decision: to link their destinies 
with that of man. They went where man 
went, ate what he ate, learned his ways and 
became more domesticated than even the 
horse or cow. 

By the Middle Ages, Europe was overrun 
by Rattus rattus, the black rat or roof rat. 
Then, according to legend, an enormous 
horde of another species—the brown rat— 
appeared out of the east in 1727, swam the 
Volga River, and inundated Europe. Shortly 
afterward, they arrived in England, where 
they were given the name Rattus norvegicus, 
Norway rat. Both species came to America 
by ship, rattus with the Pilgrims, norvegicus 
about 1775. Heavily built, with small ears 
and a thick tail that is shorter than the 
length of his body, a Norway male may weigh 
as much as a pound and measure nine 
inches in length, not counting the tail. By 
contrast, rattus is more delicate, with large 
ears and a long, slender tail. He rarely 
weighs as much as two thirds of a pound. 

So fierce has been the assault of the Nor- 
way rat that his smaller cousin is now lim- 
ited mostly to port cities and southern 
climes. Unlike rattus, which can dance up 
wires to enter buildings several stories above 
the ground, the Norway rat is a burrower and 
can squeeze through openings one and a half 
inches square or swim half a mile through 
flooded sewers to surface in someone’s house 
through the plumbing. 

Rats are social animals and live in colonies. 
In laboratory experiments, if a strange adult 
male is placed in a pen containing a colony 
he will be attacked. But this is not a fight in 
the human sense. A colony rat arches his 
back and leaps, moving his forelimbs and 
often nipping at the invader's ears and tail. 
The stranger never retaliates; and the bites 
are not effective because of the rat's thick 
skin. After a few such “bouts,” each lasting 
only a few seconds, the invader is often left 
stretched out limply, breathing rapidly and 
irregularly. Anywhere from 90 minutes to a 
few days after these seemingly futile attacks, 
the invader usually dies, No organic cause, no 
serious wound or internal bleeding has yet 
been discovered to explain the death. 

Although a caged rat could live to a dod- 
dering old age of three years, wild rats ordi- 
narily live only about nine months, almost 
never more than two years. They can breed 
any month of the year. The number of babies 
in a litter is generally five to ten, but litters 
as high as 17 have been recorded, Under ideal 
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conditions, a single one estimate, 350 million 
descendants in three years! Exterminators 
have used every poison known; yet, even with 
kill rates of 95 percent, the rat population of 
a given area seems to replace itself within 
about a year. 

The rat is a driven animal—driven by his 
teeth. His chisel-bladed incisors, which ap- 
pear eight or ten days after birth, begin to 
grow immediately at a rate of five inches a 
year. They must be continually filed down by 
chewing; if an upper tooth is lost or knocked 
out of line, the bottom one opposite the gap 
may grow through the upper jaw and pierce 
the brain. Rats have created pocket blackouts 
in New York City by gnawing through the 
lead sheathing of electric cables. On a gnaw- 
ing spree in a warehouse, a rat may tear into 
and burrow through dozens of sacks in an 
hour—fiour, grain, feed, coffee, anything. 

Everywhere he goes, the rat spreads con- 
tamination. He is a health menace as deadly 
as a nuclear warhead. Rats carry as many as 
85 different diseases. Their fleas spread bu- 
bonic plague, which killed at least one out of 
every three persons in Europe in the 14th 
century and is still endemic in the Far East 
and Africa. It has stricken at least 4000 peo- 
ple in South Vietnam since the American 
involvement began. The fleas also carry 
typhus. Epidemic for four centuries, this 
disease has killed at least 200 million people. 

But plague and typhus are not all. The 
rat’s foraging habits take him from sewer 
to warehouse to home, tracking disease 
germs every step of the way. His habit of 
urinating and leaving droppings wherever 
he goes provides him with an enormous 
eapability and range for contamination, for 
in his blood and intestines are organisms 
that cause amebic dysentery, tularemia, 
salmonellosis, jaundice, rabies, and other kil- 
ler diseases. His droppings cause almost un- 
believable damage. In the United States last 
year, the Food and Drug Administration was 
forced to destroy 417,000 pounds of rodent- 
contaminated foods. 

Countries that can least afford the loss of 
food suffer the most. In India, rattus and 
norvegicus are joined by a particularly de- 
structive field rat. There, Dr. H. A. B. Parpia, 
director of the Central Food Technological 
Research Institute at Mysore, estimates over- 
all losses of grain from rats at 25 percent of 
the crop in the field plus an additional 25 
to 30 percent in storage. During a two-year 
period, one expert declared, upward of half 
of the cornmeal exported from the United 
States to Brazil for a school-lunch program 
was contaminated en route by rats. 

Although the rat does have dietary prefer- 
ences, he will eat an incredible variety of 
food. On the other hand, nature has equip- 
ped him with a special characteristic which 
aids greatly in his survival. On his own hunt- 
ing grounds, anything new, such as poison 
bait, is instinctively avoided. After the 
strange food has been ignored for a while, 
however, it becomes familiar, and the rat 
samples it in minute amounts. If it is poi- 
soned, the ill effects of a small dose may be 
noted without lethal consequence. Where- 
upon the rat stops feeding completely and 
may sprinkle the food with his urine or 
feces to warn other members of the pack. 

Amazing tales of rat intelligence abound. 
Indeed, in some cases, the rat seems almost 
to qualify for the anthropologist’s definition 
of man: a tool maker. C. A. W. Monckton, a 
New Guinea magistrate, tells of spending a 
night on what was a seemingly lifeless coral 
atoll in the Trobriand Islands. He was kept 
awake most of the night by rats crawling over 
him. Next morning, he scouted the area try- 
ing to find what it was on that barren island 
that could support such a large rat colony. 
He saw no sign of fruit, nuts, insects or other 
food. 

“Then,” said Monckton, “I noticed some 
rats going down to the edge of the reef—lank, 
hungry-looking brutes with pink, naked 
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tails. There, at the edge of the coral, rat after 
rat dangled his tail in the water. Suddenly, 
one rat gave a violent leap of about a yard 
and, as he landed, I saw a crab clinging to 
his tail. Turning around, the rat grabbed the 
crab and devoured it, then returned to his 
perch. Meanwhile, other rats were repeating 
the same performance,” 

Half a century ago, an English zoologist 
wrote, “The rat is probably the most in- 
jurious and universal pest of the human race. 
It does not appear to have a single redeem- 
ing feature.” In one small sense, the writer 
was wrong. Though man has not been able 
to conquer the wild rat, he has bred from him 
the white-furred, red-eyed laboratory rat 
one of the vital biological weapons in our 
scientific arsenal. No one knows how many 
lives have been saved by drugs developed and 
tested on laboratory rats, by surgical pro- 
cedures tried first on rats, by new insights 
gained into man’s life processes through 
study of the biology of the laboratory rat. 
Thus, the hated rat may at last be paying 
man back for some of the death and de- 
struction it has caused. 


MR. MILLS MAKES A POINT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in today’s 
Wall Street Journal, the lead editorial, 
“Mr. Mitts Makes a Point,” is an excel- 
lent commentary on the present conflict 
between the administration and Con- 
gress over the proposed spending cuts 
and the proposed tax increase. 

However, one paragraph in the edi- 
torial states: 

One of the more discouraging aspects of 
the current situation, in fact, is that almost 
everyone in government, from the President 
on down, has frequently spelled out the need 
for better budgetary control. Up to now, 
a no one has done much toward that 


I would invite the writer of that edi- 
torial to review the record and note that 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], joined by, as I recall, more than 
half of the Members of the Senate as 
cosponsors, in each of the last several 
Congresses the Senate has passed a bill 
to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Budget, only to find that it has been 
pigeonholed in the House of Representa- 
tives. So far as the Senate is concerned, 
I believe that this indicates that some- 
body has been trying to do something 
on this point. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 10, 1967] 
Mr. MILLS MAKES A POINT 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
certainly startled the Administration last 
week when it voted to pigeonhole the pro- 
posed tax increase. Chairman Wilbur Mills, 
however, is fearful that the committee’s 
message was not fully understood. 

Obviously enough, the Ways and Means 
group does want the Administration to out- 
line immediate cuts in spending. Yet, as Mr. 
Mills stressed, that objective is less important 
than progress toward keeping outlays under 
reasonable control in the future. 

The Arkansas Democrat's concern may have 
been increased by the fact that the Admin- 
istration’s only important move toward lower 
spending recently has been a temporary 
freeze on several projects considered non- 
essential. Desirable as delays may be in these 
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and other cases, they do nothing to limit the 
long-run outlay figures. 

If Rep. Mills and other economy-minded 
Congressmen accept a few temporary spend- 
ing cuts as evidence of Administration good 
faith, and then approve a tax boost, the very 
real danger is that outlays would grow 
enough to eat up any added revenues, The 
budget thus would be as badly out of kilter 
as ever and inflation would be very much with 
us; sooner or later, demands would be heard 
for still another tax increase. 

To avert such a development, says Mr. Mills, 
Congress and the Administration must do 
some determined weeding among Federal 


programs. 

“All of us know only too well,” he declared, 
“that the present budget contains programs 
that may have lost their justification, and 
that we are called upon to approve others 
and yote vast sums for their operation with- 
out having any information about what their 
current objectives are and how well they are 
performing them or are likely to in the 
future.” 

One of the more discouraging aspects of 
the current situation, in fact, is that almost 
everyone in Government, from the President 
on down, has frequently spelled out the 
need for better budgetary control. Up to now, 
though, no one has done much toward that 
aim 


The basic changes needed are simple and 
sensible: Once the Government decides what 
it would like to do it should take a realistic 
look at available resources and then set hard 
priorities. Moreover, the Government should 
consider a number of approaches to any 
spending project, selecting the one that 
promises to deliver the most for the least 
cost. Finally, both the Administration and 
Congress must constantly check on existing 
programs, scrapping or revamping those that 
aren't doing the job. 

As the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment suggested some time ago, better fiscal 
control probably would call for beefed-up and 
better-coordinated budget staffs in the de- 

ts and agencies. The Budget Bu- 
reau quite possibly should also have greater 
power to ride herd on the agencies’ requests 
and to review accomplishments or lack of 
same. 

Then, too, Congress should have a chance 
to consider the budget in its entirety in- 
stead of piecemeal as the appropriations re- 
quests trickle in. The budget should also be 
broken down by programs so that it would 
be easier to spot the oft-occurring duplica- 
tion of efforts among the multitude of agen- 
cies. 

There are many other changes that are long 
overdue. As noted in these columns recently, 
the accounting practices of several agencies 
are sadly deficient, even by Federal standards. 
Perhaps, as the CED has proposed, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office should run regular 
audits of all the agencies. 

Neither Mr. Mills nor anyone else is under 
any illusion that the Federal budget can be 
brought firmly under control overnight; there 
are, for one thing, too many political pres- 
sures for retaining the status quo. But he 
clearly sees that temporary spending cuts 
offer the economy no better sanctuary than 
a spot in the eye of a hurricane. 

If the Administration doesn't get that idea, 
too, it will have missed the whole point of 
Mr. Mills“ protest and set the stage for fur- 
ther financial deterioration. 


THE OTEPKA CASE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the Oc- 
tober 4 issue of the Des Moines 1 
appeared an article by the dis 
reporter Clark Mollenhoff on the Otte 
Otepka case, in which it is pointed out 
that in the brief filed in behalf of Mr. 
Otepka by his attorney, Mr. Robb, there 
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is brought out the fact that there were 
18 cases of major laxity in the State De- 
partment so far as security clearances 
are concerned. 

Mr. President, one of the root causes 
of the Otepka case was the use of the 
emergency clearance procedure by the 
State Department. Revelations of the 
type that appear in this article cause a 
loss of confidence by the general public 
and the State Department, the vast ma- 
jority of whose employees are dedicated, 
efficient, hardworking public servants. It 
is fortunate that there are public serv- 
ants such as Mr. Otto Otepka who are 
willing to run the risk of abuse and per- 
sonal hardship for the sake of the se- 
curity of our country, but it is unfortu- 
nate, and worthy of condemnation, that 
it was necessary for him to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLAIMS STATE DEPARTMENT CONDONED SEX 
ScanDALS—OTEPKA CIrres 18 CASES OF 
MAJOR Laxtry—RAKES PROGRESSIVE ATTI- 
TUDE ON SECURITY 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


Wasuincron, D.C.—The State Department 
has approved or condoned major laxity by 
foreign service officers including homosexu- 
ality, deliberate hiding or security violations 
and the delivery of classified information to 
Communists, according to a brief filed with 
State Department hearing officer Edward Dra- 
gon. 

The allegations of “progressive” and “lax” 
security procedures are made by Attorney 
Roger Robb in defense of Otto F. Otepka, the 
former chief security evaluator for the State 
Department who is fighting an ouster action. 

It is contended in Robb’s brief that Otepka 
refused to bend to the political expediency 
of the Kennedy administration or to conform 
to what was called “progressive,” forward- 
looking security policies, and thus became 
the target of a “get Otepka” drive. 

In defending Otepka against a charge of 
“insubordination” filed by former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State John F. Reilly, 
Robb has painted a sordid picture of sex 
scandals and general laxity that it is claimed 
were approved and condoned by high political 
Officials of the John F. Kennedy administra- 
tion. 

The charge of insubordination is based 
on the fact that Otepka gave three State 
Department documents to the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee to prove that he 
was telling the truth about laxity in security 
matters under Reilly, a Kennedy appointee. 

EIGHTEEN CASES 

The Otepka brief outlines at least 18 cases 
of alleged laxity based on sworn testimony 
by Otepka in a still-secret hearing, together 
with testimony and documents given to the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

The alleged cases include the following 
14: 

1. A foreign service officer who sexually 
violated his own daughter but was never dis- 
ciplined, and in fact later was designated a 
part-time security officer at a post that did 
not have a full-time security man. 

2. A foreign service officer who borrowed 
money from the State Department Credit 
Union and forged the endorsement of a fel- 
low employe on his application for the loan. 
The individual later was given an important 
assignment in the White House. 

8. A foreign service officer who admitted 
he furnished 18 documents, some of them 
classified “secret,” to Philip Jaffe, the pub- 
lisher of Amerasia magazine and on whom 
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there was a considerable record of Commu- 
nist activities and affiliation. The officer was 
permitted to take an honorable retirement 
with pension. 

4. A security division technician who went 
on drunken rampages at several embassies 
in foreign countries and whose misconduct 
was condoned and covered up by Reilly. Re- 
ports of the misconduct actually were kept 
out of the personnel file. 

5. A security officer stationed in Athens, 
Greece, who failed to report a large number 
of security violations yet was appointed dep- 
uty chief of the Division of Security Eval- 
uations at the State Department. 

6. A person nominated by President Ken- 
nedy for a high position who publicly as- 
saulted his wife and threw her clothing on 
the lawn, shrubbery and street. The infor- 
mation was ordered eliminated from the per- 
sonnel record by a “progressive” security of- 
ficer who said such details of a public fam- 
ily fight had nothing to do with security 
or suitability of a high public official. 

7. Aman dismissed as a security risk by the 
Mutual Security Agency and characterized as 
having “a rotten file,” who was appointed to a 
State Department position and given full 
security clearance. 

8. A foreign service officer stationed in 
Mexico and Caracas, Venezuela, who was 
guilty of a series of incidents of sexual mis- 
conduct, including an affair with the wife of 
the ambassador of another nation. His con- 
duct was excused by State Department 
politicians, 

9. A security officer who withheld informa- 
tion from his superiors concerning the loss of 
classified documents by an American ambas- 
sador. The officer was not censured and was 
promoted to be a top lieutenant of Reilly. 

10, A security officer stationed in Moscow 
who permitted himself to be enticed into the 
apartment of a Russian woman, an agent for 
the secret police. The secret police used con- 
cealed cameras to photograph the American 
and his nude companion and tried to get him 
to spy for the Soviet Union. He never was 
criticized or disciplined. 

11. A foreign service officer who admitted 
to security officers and State Department 
medical authorities that he had engaged in 
homosexual acts. The medical officers found 
him unfit to serve abroad because in their 
judgment his homosexual tendencies made 
him a potential security risk. He was sent 
abroad, however, and was assigned to a criti- 
cal post behind the Iron Curtain. 

12. A foreign service officer who, on his 
application form and in interviews, con- 
cealed the fact that he had been a member of 
the Young Communist League and the Com- 
munist Party. He was not disciplined and 
still is employed in the State Department. 

13. A foreign service officer stationed in an 
eastern European post who admitted 
homosexual tendencies and other personal 
misconduct but who was given responsibility 
for supervising the Marine guard personnel 
and protecting all safe combinations at the 
American embassy. His negligence permitted 
foreign agents to have access to classified 
reports at the embassy. He was not dis- 
ciplined and received normal promotion. He 
still is in the State Department. 

14. A foreign service officer, formerly a se- 
curity officer, who owned two automobiles 
but was authorized to have only one shipped 
to a new post at government expense. He had 
the second automobile concealed in a lift 
van and represented it on the invoice as a 
household furnishing. His case was referred 
to the Department of Justice for prosecution 
for fraud, but there was no prosecution and 
he was not disciplined, 

These cases, with names and full details, 
were among those cited by Otepka in the 
record of the still-secret hearing to demon- 
strate a pattern of laxity that allegedly was 
developing under the so-called “progressive” 
attitude on security introduced by the Ken- 
nedy administration. 
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INFURIATED OFFICIALS 


It was such testimony that infuriated 
Reilly and other State Department officials. 
Later, Otepka’s room was bugged, his tele- 
phone wiretappc 1 and his office safes broken 
Open and searched. 

Among the most sensitive cases on which 
Otepka declined to budge was that of Walt 
Whitman Rostow, now an assistant to Presi- 
dent Johnson in charge of national security 
affairs. The Fisenhower administration on 
three occasions made adverse rulings on Ros- 
tow on ground that he was a possible security 
risk. 


The White House declined Tuesday to dis- 
cuss the Rostow matter, except to state that 
all White House personnel have been sub- 
jected to periodic reviews since Mr. Johnson 
became president and that Rostow is in good 
standing by present standards. 

The Kennedy administration did not try 
to get Rostow cleared by either the State 
Department, where Otepka was chief security 
evaluator, or by the Defense Department, 
where there had been an adverse ruling by 
the Air Force. Instead, Rostow was hired by 
the White House where security decisions 
could be made by the President or his desig- 
nate without regard for agency precedent. 

George Christian, White House press secre- 
tary, said Tuesday that Kenneth O’Donnell, 
then an aide to President Kennedy, was in 
charge of security in 1961 when Rostow was 
first brought into government. 

The Otepka briefs revealing the Eisenhower 
administration rulings against Rostow in 1955 
and 1957 gave no indication of the nature of 
the derogatory information. 


THE POSITIVE SIDE OF THE 
VIETNAMESE WAR 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in a very 
lucid lead editorial, the Wall Street 
Journal of Tuesday, September 26, sets 
out the case for the United States being 
in Vietnam. 

It declares: 

If the war is being fought to contain Com- 
munist China and to stabilize non-Com- 
munist Asia—and we have always thought it 
is—then there is no lack of evidence it is 
helping to accomplish its overriding purpose. 


The editorialist warns that “any deci- 
sion that the price has become too high” 
should be made after deliberate and sober 
calculation—not from a “fit of national 
despair.” 

I believe the editorial merits the at- 
tention of the Senate and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE POSITIVE SIDE 

The positive side of the Vietnamese war is 
outside Vietnam. 

That side may be worth a brief look, if 
simply because in some quarters American 
anxiety over the war is approaching panic 
proportions. In any event, Vietnam never was 
important as a piece of real estate; the rele- 
vant question is whether the war there pro- 
motes U.S. security by reducing instability 
throughout Asia. A number of commentators 
have recently concluded it does. 

“One of the generally unrealized benefits 
of the war in Vietnam,” writes respected 
Asian correspondent Robert Shaplen in the 
current issue of Foreign Afairs, “has been 
an awareness on the part of Asian leaders—as 
best expressed so far by Singapore's Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew—that the United 
States has bought time in Vietnam for the 
rest of Southeast Asia to get together and 
avoid another Vietnam. 
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The nations of non-Communist Asia are 
in fact putting that time to good use, as 
Richard M. Nixon writes in the same maga- 
zine. Partly out of confidence drawn from 
the U.S. stand in Vietnam, for instance, they 
have started regional cooperation in the new 
Asian and Pacific Council. There is obvious 
truth in Mr. Nixon’s conclusion that Asia 
is undergoing “an extraordinarily promising 
transformation.” 

The leading example of the new trend in 
Asia was the Communist debacle in Indo- 
nesia, and both of these commentators be- 
lieve the American presence in Vietnam 
played an indirect but important part. Mr. 
Nixon says it “provided a shield behind 
which the anti-Communist forces found the 
courage and capacity to stage their counter- 
coup.” In the New York Times Book Review, 
Mr. Shaplen writes that the Communist coup 
failed in Indonesia largely because it was 
staged several years ahead of its originally 
planned date, and that its timetable was 
advanced because of the unexpected U.S. 
resolution in Vietnam. 

Even more important, the Vietnamese war 
may be taking its toll of mainland China’s 
ambitions. “By frustrating the ‘people’s war’ 
which Mao Tse-tung proclaims invincible, 
the American effort in Vietnam has cast 
doubt on every aspect of (Mao’s) doctrine,” 
China-watcher Robert S. Elegant writes in 
the Los Angeles Times. The anti-Maoists do 
not wish to pursue a policy which would put 
them on a collision course with the United 
States. They have learned from American 
resolution that we are no ‘paper tiger.“ 

Mr. Elegant adds, “If the Chinese had at- 
tained possession of a formidable nuclear 
arsenal in the early 1970s still believing 
themselves invincible and still determined 
to liberate the entire world, a nuclear con- 
flict would have been most likely.” The on- 
going shift in their attitude “already has 
reduced the danger of a nuclear confronta- 
tion and may prove highly beneficial for 
both China and the rest of the world.” 

No run of favorable events in the rest of 
Asia, of course, would necessarily vindicate 
everything that has been done in the war. 
The benefits are those of a resolute stand, 
which might have been accomplished else- 
where at less terrible cost. Indeed, China 
might have fallen of her own weight even 
if the U.S. had abstained from Asia. 

For that matter, the trends the above 
analysts cite do not necessarily dictate con- 
tinuing the war forever and at whatever 
cost. The benefits must be weighed against 
their price. Within Vietmam no end is yet 
in sight, and America cannot be expected to 
cope indefinitely with the drain on its young 
men, its resources and its social fabric. 

Any decision that the price has become 
too high, though, should come only from 
sober calculation. It should not come from 
a fit of national despair, however under- 
standable those periodic seizures may be. 
For despair sees only the obvious, which is 
the immediate sacrifice involved in contin- 
uing the war. It overlooks the less immediate 
but nonetheless real sacrifice involved in any 
settlement which risks reversing the current 
trends in Asia. 

Even a successful conclusion of the war 
will certainly not usher in a millennium, but 
it is myopie to conclude it can accomplish 
nothing at all. If the war is being fought 
to contain Communist China and to stabilize 
non-Communist Asia—and we have always 
thought it is—then there is no lack of evi- 
dence it is helping to accomplish its over- 


riding purpose. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
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votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10509) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes; that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
9, 31, 37, and 67 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate, and that the House 
insisted on its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 43, 
56, and 63 to the bill. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, AND THE JUDI- 
CIARY AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 556, 
H.R. 10345. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 10345) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the Judiciary and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have a few brief remarks to make in con- 
nection with the pending bill making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968. 

I believe it is a fairly good bill. The 
amounts recommended for the various 
departments and related agencies are, 
in my judgment, considered sufficient to 
meet the estimated expenditures for fis- 
cal 1968. This is particularly true in view 
of the fact that the activities have been 
operating under the concurrent resolu- 
tion for the past 3 months and that the 
allowances recommended for the items 
are sufficient to cover so-called manda- 
tory increases and will provide for on- 
going programs from 1967. 

As the report indicates, the amount of 
the bill is $2,185,870,500. It is $161,932,- 
695 under the total budget estimates 
considered by the committee. That is a 
reduction of around 9 percent under the 
budget. Hearings were held over a pe- 
riod of 9 days and were confined mainly 
to requests aggregating $79,805,000 above 
the House allowance. The committee 
concluded that $20,998,000 of the over- 
all request was justified and also that 
decreases totaling $29,154,000 were valid 
in other items, thereby effecting an $8,- 
156,000 reduction below the House bill. 

Included in the Senate allowance is 
the sum of $3,550,000 that was not con- 
sidered by the House but involved or was 
covered by supplemental budget esti- 
mates submitted direct to the Senate, 
and included in this supplemental al- 
lowance were two items which the com- 
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mittee considered were well justified, 
namely, $2,500,000 to permit the State 
Department to finance the emergency 
evacuation costs of American citizens 
from the disturbed areas of the Middle 
East and Africa, and $1,000,000 for the 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Jus- 
tice, for expenses to carry out title 2 of 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1966. 

The first of these items, which is $2,- 
500,000, could not be anticipated at the 
time the original budget was submitted 
because the crisis in the Middle East had 
not developed at that time. Therefore, 
when it came it created an emergency 
and this money had to be expended. 

A brief summary of items considered 
to be of special interest to the Members 
follows: 

For the State Department, the com- 
mittee added $3,905,000. Included in this 
sum was $980,000 to provide $300,000 for 
additional personnel in the Passport Of- 
fice, $500,000 for overseas wage and price 
increases, and $100,000 to wind up tariff 
negotiation activities in Geneva. Also 
allowed was $260,000 to complete the fi- 
nancing of the channel relocation of the 
Rio Grande at El Paso, Tex., as author- 
ized in the Chamizal settlement; $165,- 
000 for the International Fisheries Com- 
missions; and $2,500,000 to provide for 
the emergency evacuation costs as men- 
tioned above. For the mutual educa- 
tional and cultural exchange activities 
the committee considered the House al- 
lowance of $46 million as sufficient to 
mount the various programs of the 
agency in fiscal 1968, and increased the 
foreign currency limitation from $23.5 
million to $25 million, as testimony in- 
dicated this amount could be utilized by 
the agency. 

For the Department of Justice, the 
committee approved $1,000,000 for the 
Bureau of Prisons to carry out the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966, 
and reduced the House allowance from 
$10 million to $7.5 million for expenses 
of the law enforcement assistance pro- 
grams for fiscal 1968. It was the con- 
sidered judgment of the committee that 
such allowance was sufficient to carry 
out the programs in 1968. The committee 
recommendation of $7.5 million is $250,- 
000 over the amount appropriated for 
1967. I would like to state also the fact 
that the Congress is now considering leg- 
islation which could absorb the existing 
progran of the Law Enforcement Act of 

(At this point, Mr. Hotties took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, for 
the Department of Commerce, the com- 
mittee has recommended changes in nine 
of the appropriations allowed by the 
House. These changes, resulting in a de- 
crease of $10,097,000, are detailed in the 
committee report beginning at page 15. 
Eight of the nine items concern modest 
increases totaling $14,903,000, whereas 
one item in the amount of $25 million 
represents a decrease from $95 million to 
$70 million in the appropriation for the 
Appalachian development highway pro- 
gram. The committee found that the 
lesser sum, $70 million, together with the 
carryover funds from fiscal 1967, was 
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sufficient to finance projects approved 
through June 30, 1968. 

Included in the committee increases 
for the Commerce Department are the 
following items believed to be of signif- 
icance to the Members. 

For the U.S. Travel Service the com- 
mittee added $1,000,000 to provide a total 
of $4,000,000 for operations in fiscal 1968. 
This is the same allowance as provided 
for in 1967 and although it is $700,000 
under the budget request, it was con- 
sidered ample to finance the on-going 
programs in the promotion of tourism to 
the United States. 

For the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration the committee rec- 
ommended a total increase of $9,353,000 
over the House allowance in the appro- 
priations for salaries and expenses, re- 
search and development, and facilities, 
equipment, and construction. Included 
in this sum are funds for the worldwide 
seismological network, the full request 
for hurricane and tornado, agriculture 
weather, and fire weather, as well as 
funds for the nationwide natural disas- 
ter warning system. Some funds were 
also provided for expansion of the avia- 
tion weather service in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region and priority items in the ma- 
rine environment activities. In allowing 
the increases in the three appropriation 
items for ESSA, consideration was given 
to the priority of appeal items presented 
by the Department and the savings due 
to the restrictions of operations in the 
continuing resolution. 

For the Office of State Technical Serv- 
ices the committee approved $8 million, 
an increase of $1,500,000 over the House 
allowance but a reduction of $3 million 
under the 1968 request. The allowance, 
however, is $2,500,000 over the 1967 ap- 
propriation, or an increase of approxi- 
mately 30 percent. The allowance ap- 
peared to be ample for a program of 
grants to State-designated agencies en- 
gaged in the promotion of economic 
growth in the State by placing the find- 
ings of science in the hands of American 
enterprise. 

For the Judiciary the committee made 
a net decrease of $50,000 in the sum total 
of appropriations. This decrease was re- 
flected in two of the items; namely, a de- 
crease of $100,000 in the appropriation 
for fees of jurors and commissioners, 
offset in part by an increase allowed for 
the customs court of $50,000, a new item 
presented direct to the Senate because of 
an increased caseload of the court. 

I would commend the Members’ atten- 
tion to page 25 of the report for the Ju- 
diciary. The committee expressed a grave 
concern with the congested calendar con- 
ditions and long delays in the disposition 
of several criminal cases in certain of the 
courts of the Federal system and urged 
that steps be taken to alleviate such 
conditions. The committee felt that the 
judges in the courts affected could have 
longer court hours and shorter vacations, 
and if additional personnel were needed 
in this regard, the committee would be 
receptive to a request for a supplemental 
estimate. 

For the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency the committee recom- 
mended $9,500,000, an increase of $500,- 
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000 over the House allowance and last 
year’s appropriation. Although the allow- 
ance is $500,000 below the budget re- 
quest, it was considered sufficient for 
planned program operations and contract 
research in fiscal 1968. 

For salaries and expenses of the 
U.S. Information Agency the commit- 
tee allowed $157,119,000, an increase of 
$640,000 above the House recommenda- 
tion. Here again, the allowance was con- 
sidered sufficient for expenses of the 
Agency to carry out its planned programs 
in fiscal 1968, and for the special foreign 
currency program of the salaries and ex- 
pense item, the committee provided $8,- 
604,000, a reduction of $1,554,000 from 
the House allowance. The Agency advised 
the reduced amount would be sufficient to 
meet expenses payable in foreign cur- 
rencies, which the Treasury Department 
determined to be excess to normal re- 
quirements, in fiscal 1968. 

For the Subversive Activities Control 
Board the committee recommends 
$295,000. This sum is $35,000 under the 
1968 estimate and is the same amount 
allowed by the House. On July 24, 1967, 
the Senate passed Senate Resolution 145. 
This resolution directed the Committee 
on Appropriations, or a duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, to investigate the 
functions and duties of this Board and 
to include in its report on the bill now 
pending its findings and recommenda- 
tions. These are set forth in the com- 
mittee report at pages 32 and 33. Also, 
testimony on this matter will be found 
at pages 1020 through 1077 of the hear- 
ings. 

After full consideration of this prob- 
lem, the committee believes that the 
withholding of appropriations for this 
agency is not a solution to the workload 
problem or determinative of whether or 
not the duties, functions, and property 
of the Board should be transferred to 
another department or agency, or be 
abolished. The solution to any of these 
problems requires legislation. As Sena- 
tors know, S. 2171 is pending on the 
Senate calendar. This bill is designed to 
remove some of the restrictions 
by the courts. Still another bill, S 2146, 
is also pending on the calendar. This bill 
seeks to abolish the Board and transfer 
its functions to the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Because of the fact that some type of 
legislation is required and that legisla- 
tion is before the Senate, the committee 
recommends the House allowance. If the 
authority of the Board is broadened, the 
appropriation will be needed. If the 
Board is abolished, there will be some 
savings in this fiscal year. 

Mr. President, this is a general, over- 
all statement respecting the contents of 
the appropriation bill. Most of the items 
were carefully considered, and I believe 
that the action of the Appropriations 
Committee should be sustained. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the members of the subcom- 
mittee handling this appropriations bill. 
That subcommittee not only worked long 
and hard in its hearings and markup of 
the bill, but it also did an excellent job in 
holding the line. The subcommittee’s 
staff was of invaluable assistance in our 
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exploration of the requests for funds in 
attempting to provide what is necessary 
for departmental programs and adminis- 
tration but within the bounds of fairness 
to the taxpayers who provide those funds. 

The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] has done an outstanding job 
in his leadership and management of 
this legislation. In his floor statement, he 
has thoroughly covered the individual 
items in the bill so well that no elabora- 
tion or repetition is required from me as 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee. 

A point of interest to the full member- 
ship of the Senate on this bill is the 11th 
hour downward revision of the original 
request of the Department of Commerce 
following a late night visit to the White 
House. Both the extremely tardy timing 
of this action and the action itself are 
unusual. 

It is of particular interest in view of 
the White House release of August 17, 
1967 entitled “Summer Review of the 
1968 Budget,” which stated in part: 

We have set up machinery so that as each 
appropriation is enacted the Administration 
will review it, item by item, to determine how 
much expenditure reduction or deferral can 
be accomplished. 


I am glad to report that we were able 
to find even further areas that could be 
reduced even after the 11th-hour down- 
ward revision dictated by the White 
House to the Department of Commerce. 

Let us hope that the spirit of economy 
can continue to be shared by the Con- 
gress and the White House and that it 
will not soon fade away. But also let us 
hope that the executive department can 
be more efficient in its budget planning 
and presentation and be able to avoid 
11th-hour actions and revisions. 

After the final enactment of this legis- 
lation, should the President find areas 
for further reductions through the ma- 
chinery announced in the White House 
release of August 17, 1967, I urge that 
he instruct the departments and agencies 
to keep the Appropriations committees 
promptly informed, either on a monthly 
or quarterly basis, as to how much addi- 
tional reductions or deferrals can be 
made by area and program. 

In fact, to prove our own spirit of co- 
operation on the goal of economy, I 
propose that in the event such notifica- 
tion is not given that we include in future 
legislation a general provision requiring 
such reporting. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed to 
en bloc and that the bill as thus amended 
be regarded, for the purposes of amend- 
ment, as original text, provided that no 
point of order shall be considered to have 
been waived by reason of the agreement 
to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On 3, line 6, after the word “aids”, 
strike out “$193,150,000" and insert “$194,- 
130,000”. 

On page 4, line 25, after “(31 U.S.C. 107)”, 
strike out “$1,600,000” and insert ‘$4,100,000, 
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of which such amount as may be necessary 
may be transferred to the appropriation 
under this heading for the fiscal year 1967”. 

On page 9, line 6, after “1964”, strike out 
“$2,500,000” and insert "$2,760,000". 

On page 11, line 10, after the word Con- 
gress”, strike out 81,975,000“ and insert 
“$2,140,000”. 

On page 12, line 5, after the word “than”, 
strike out $23,500,000” and insert “$25,000,- 

On page 16, line 24, after the word there- 
with”, strike out “$10,000,000” and insert 
“$7,500,000”, 

On page 20, line 14, after the word “Code”, 
strike out “$61,000,000” and insert 862,000. 
On page 24, at the beginning of line 23, 
strike out $20,000,000" and insert “$21,000,- 
000". 

On page 25, line 5, after “1965”, strike out 
895,000, 000“ and insert “$70,000,000”. 

On page 27, line 19, after the word “abroad”, 
strike out 83,000,000“ and insert “$4,000,- 
000". 

On page 28, at the beginning of line 5, 
strike out “$105,000,000” and insert 
“$110,846,000”. 

On page 28, line 18, after the word “in- 
strumentation”, strike out “$24,000,000” and 
insert “$26,997,000”. 

On page 29, line 13, after the word “facili- 
ties”, strike out “$5,200,000” and insert 
“$5,710,000”. 

On page 30, line 14, after “(15 U.S.C. 
278d)”, strike out “$31,750,000” and insert 
“$33,750,000”. 

On page 31, line 8, after the word “States”, 
strike out “$240,000” and insert “$290,000”. 

On page 31, line 13, after “(79 Stat. 679)”, 
strike out “$6,500,000” and insert 
“$8,000,000”. 

On page 38, line 25, after the word court“, 
strike out “$1,430,000” and insert “$1,480,000”. 

On page 41, line 7, after “section 3041”, 
strike out 87,900,000“ and insert “$7,800,- 
On page 49, line 13, after “(22 U.S.C. 2589 
(a))“, strike out $9,000,000" and insert 
“$9,500,000”. 

On page 51, line 20, after the word “or- 
ganizations”, strike out ‘$156,479,000" and 
insert “$157,119,000”. 

On page 53, at the beginning of line 11, 
strike out “$10,158,000” and insert $8,604,- 
000”. 

On page 56, after line 12, strike out: 

“Src. 704. Excluding the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation money appropriated in this 
Act shall be available for expenditure in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 only to the 
extent that expenditure thereof shall not 
result in total aggregate net expenditures of 
all agencies provided for herein beyond 
ninety-five per centum of the total aggregate 
net expenditures estimated therefor in the 
budget for 1968 (H. Doc. 15).” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have two perfecting or clarify amend- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be considered en bloc, and I send 
them to the desk and ask the clerk to 
state them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is 
proposed, on page 31, line 6, after the 
word “including,” to insert the follow- 
ing: “modification of a boiler plant, 
and”. 

On page 29, line 9, after the word “fa- 
cilities,” to insert the following: “pur- 
chase of one aircraft;“. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendments en bloc? Without objection, 
be amendments will be considered en 

loc. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
assume the bill is open to further amend- 
ment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk an amendment and 
ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is 
proposed, on page 13, line 15, after “Src: 
105.” to insert “(a)”. 

On page 13, between lines 17 and 18, to 
insert the following: 

It is the sense of the Congress tha? the 
United States government through its rep- 
resentatives in the United Nations, having 
advocated economic sanctions against Rho- 
desia, should initiate and support in the 
United Nations economic sanctions against 
North Viet Nam at whose hands the United 
States has suffered 55,888 casualties during 
the first nine months of 1967. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I first invite attention to page 13 of the 
bill. The Senate will note that section 
105 expresses the sense of the Congress 
that the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment should not be admitted to member- 
ship in the United Nations. 

That is already in the bill. That was 
put in the bill some time ago by the Sen- 
ate, acting in its capacity, and under its 
responsibility, to help formulate foreign 
Policy. 

The amendment which I have sent to 
the clerk’s desk would be section 105 (a), 
expressing the sense of Congress in re- 
gard to another matter. 

Mr. President, the State Department 
budget presents one of the few opportu- 
nities to focus attention on two matters 
about which I am greatly concerned. 
The two are related, although contradic- 
tory. 

One is the action of the United Na- 
tions—with U.S. leadership—in decree- 
ing economic sanctions against Rhodesia. 
The second is the unwillingness of the 
United States to seek economic sanctions 
against North Vietnam. 

Rhodesia is a nation at peace. North 
Vietnam is at war with the United States 
and, during the past 9 months, has 
inflicted 55,888 casualties on our troops. 

Mr. President, in November 1965, the 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 
actively supported a British resolution 
condemning the country of Rhodesia as 
a “threat to international peace and se- 
curity,” and calling on the Security 
Council to take steps to put an end to 
Rhodesian independence. 

Pursuant to that resolution, this Gov- 
ernment severed diplomatic ties with the 
Smith government, and called for a vol- 
untary boycott of Rhodesian products. 
As a result of those sanctions, U.S. ex- 
ports to Rhodesia were reduced from $23 
—— in 1965 to less than $7 million in 

966. 

These voluntary sanctions worked 
great hardships on the Rhodesian people, 
but they did not succeed in forcing the 
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downfall of the Smith government. As a 
consequence, the Security Council met 
again on December 16, 1966, to consider 
its next logical step—the imposition of 
mandatory economic sanctions under ar- 
ticle 41 of the United Nations Charter. 

The U.S. Ambassador again actively 
supported this measure, assuring the 
Council that the United States would, 
to use his words, “apply the full force 
of our law to implementing this deci- 
sion.“ The Council voted to invoke 
article 41—the first such vote, and the 
only such vote, for mandatory sanctions 
in the history of the United Nations. 

The United States promptly complied. 
President Johnson issued an Executive 
order on January 5, 1967, declaring it to 
be a criminal offense for any American to 
engage in the import of a wide range of 
Rhodesian products, and severely re- 
stricting U.S. exports to that country. 

Mr. President, an economic boycott is 
a hostile act. Not only does it inflict great 
hardships on the embargoed country, but 
it can lead to even more serious and dan- 
gerous actions. 

Let us ask, What is the next logical step 
for the Security Council should manda- 
tory economic sanctions fail to bring 
about the collapse of the Smith govern- 
ment, as it appears certain they will 
fail? Article 42 of the United Nations 
Charter makes it clear what that next 
step may be: 

Should the Security Council consider that 
measures provided for in Article 41 would be 
inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, 
it may take such action by air, sea, or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 
Such action may include demonstrations, 
blockade, and other operations by air, sea 
or land forces of Members of the United 
Nations. 


It is generally conceded that economic 
sanctions have proved inadequate and 
that armed force will be necessary to 
bring down the present Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment, 

This has led to strong new demands 
that the Security Council proceed to 
take this next step and invoke armed 
sanctions; namely, military action, 
against Rhodesia under article 42 of the 
Charter. 

Mr. President, our Government has 
joined in condemning Rhodesia as a 
threat to world peace, and it has partic- 
ipated fully in every action against Rho- 
desia that has been ordered by the 
United Nations thus far. 

What is more, Ambassador Goldberg 
has asserted: 

We shall continue to proceed step-by-step, 
weighing both the legality and the wisdom 
of each step as we go in the light of the 
situation and of the United Nations Char- 
ter. 


I think the situation speaks for itself. 
Rhodesia has maintained its independ- 
ence for nearly 2 years despite the 
United Nations economic and diplo- 
matic boycott. 

As for the United Nations Charter, 
Ambassador Goldberg has already made 
it abundantly clear that he believes the 
charter provides every legal and moral 
justification for United Nations actions 
against Rhodesia. So what is the next 
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step in this Government’s Rhodesian po- 
licy? 

Former Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son has given a clear answer to that 
question: 

If strangulation does not work, the same 
incantation by the Security Council—that 
Rhodesia threatens a breach of the peace— 
should require the members to join in an 
armed crusade against Salisbury and throw 
all southern Africa into chaos, 


Mr. President, I feel we should make it 
clear to the administration that next 
step should not be taken. This Govern- 
ment should not become involved in any 
sanctions involving the application of 
armed force against Rhodesia. This 
country must not become involved in an 
African “Vietnam.” 

There is little justification for this 
Government's participation in the ac- 
tions already taken against Rhodesia. 
Whether we approve or disapprove of 
that Government’s policies is beside the 
point. The dispute between Rhodesia and 
Great Britain is an internal matter to be 
settled by those two countries. 

The Government of Rhodesia, unable 
to come to an agreement with Great 
Britain on the terms upon which it would 
achieve full self-government, unilaterally 
declared its independence in November 
1965, Only one other colony in history 
had broken away from Great Britain in 
this manner and that was the United 
States, in 1776. 

There is even less justification, I feel, 
for the finding that Rhodesia continues 
to constitute a threat to international 
peace and security. 

Mr. President, this is a totally un- 
founded charge fabricated to lend a 
thread of plausibility to the unprece- 
dented Security Council action against 
Rhodesia. Can any Member of the Sen- 
ate, or any reasonable American, believe 
that Rhodesia represents a threat to the 
peace and security of the world? 

Not only does Rhodesia lack the re- 
sources to pose a threat to international 
security, but no evidence of any kind was 
presented during the United Nations de- 
bate to show that Rhodesia even contem- 
plated aggression against its neighbors. 

The facts of the matter are that Rho- 
desia was condemned as a threat to 
world peace not for any aggression on her 
part, but because some of her neighbors 
threatened to resort to armed action to 
put an end to Rhodesian independence. 

Mr, President, by this upside-down 
logic, the state of Israel would have been 
condemned as the aggressor in the Middle 
East because its mere existence as an 
independent state offended some of its 
Arab neighbors. 

By the same logic, the victim of a rob- 
bery would be put in jail, not the thief, 
because it was the victim’s valuables that 
tempted the thief. 

Mr. President, this Government is em- 
barked on a dangerous course in its pol- 
icy toward Rhodesia. The actions it has 
taken have been without reference to 
congressional discussion or advice. That 
is one reason why I raise the issue in the 
Senate today. In point of fact, all of the 
actions taken by this Government with 
regard to Rhodesia were taken while 
Congress was out of session. 
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The United Nations is now in session. 
Already there have been forceful de- 
mands that the Security Council take 
the next step; namely, that of invoking 
armed sanctions against Rhodesia. 

I believe the American people should 
fully understand the kind of situation we 
have got ourselves into with our policy 
toward Rhodesia. 

First, it was condemnation. This was 
followed by the imposition of voluntary 
sanctions, then by mandatory sanctions. 
Now, we have reached a point where this 
Government must back off or take the 
next step; namely, armed sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

Unless the American people and Con- 
gress are alert to the dangers of the 
course we are following, we may find our- 
selves facing another Vietnam in Africa. 

Mr. President, my second concern is 
the failure of the United Nations to pay 
any heed to the real threat to world 
peace—the aggression of North Vietnam 
against its southern neighbor, That is the 
point to which the amendment which has 
just been reported is directed. 

The U.S. Ambassador has refused to 
press for United Nations consideration of 
the Vietnam question, but instead has 
engaged in an unjustified and unjust at- 
tack on the peaceful country of Rhodesia. 

How can the United States justify 
demanding economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia and refuse to seek United Na- 
tions sanctions against North Vietnam, 
at whose hands the United States has 
suffered 55,888 casualties during the first 
9 months of 1967? I think it is right 
significant, Mr. President, that from that 
date, this past January 5, when the 
President declared an economic boycott 
against Rhodesia, a nation at peace, up 
until today, the American people have 
suffered more than 55,000 casualties at 
the hands of North Vietnam, against 
which country no sanctions whatsoever 
have been sought by our representatives 
at the United Nations. 

Those casualties were suffered in com- 
ing to the assistance of South Vietnam, 
which our Government and the members 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion have declared to be the victim of 
aggression by its northern neighbor. 

Mr. President, 240 ships flying the 
flags of United Nations members deliv- 
ered cargo to the port of Haiphong dur- 
ing the year 1966. It is too early to obtain 
figures for 1967, but Adm. U. S. G. Sharp, 
commander in chief of all U.S. Pacific 
forces, has stated that there has been 
an increase in shipping into the North 
Vietnamese port of Haiphong. 

He said that there was a fourfold in- 
crease in shipping through that port in 
June 1967 over June 1966. 

If we hope ever to get this war in 
Vietnam over with—and, Mr. President, 
I submit that it is vitally important that 
we get it over with at the earliest pos- 
sible time—we must exert every type of 
financial and diplomatic pressure against 
those other nations, to keep them from 
trading with and carrying cargo to the 
enemy in North Vietnam. 

So I ask again, How can the United 
States justify its demand for United Na- 
tions sanctions against the peaceful 
country of Rhodesia when it does noth- 
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ing in the United Nations to bring sanc- 
tions against North Vietnam? 

The United Nations was designed to 
help keep the peace. Vietnam, not Rho- 
desia, is where the action is. That is 
where the war is. And Vietnam is where 
the United Nations should direct its 
efforts. 

If we are going to continue to keep 
troops in Vietnam, I feel we must use 
every diplomatic and financial pressure 
available to us to bring this war to a 
speedy and honorable conclusion. Eco- 
nomic sanctions by the United Nations 
would be one additional pressure. 

The amendment which I have sub- 
mitted would seek economic sanctions 
from United Nations members against 
North Vietnam. It seems to me this is a 
reasonable and fair thing to ask. 

Our country and its representative at 
the United Nations have established the 
precedents and have sought and ob- 
tained sanctions, and mandatory sanc- 
tions are now in effect against the peace- 
ful country of Rhodesia. 

My amendment seeks to express the 
sense of Congress that our Government, 
through its representative at the United 
Nations, seeks mandatory, economic 
sanctions against North Vietnam, a na- 
tion with which our country is now at 
war. 

Mr. President I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TYD- 
Nas in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should much prefer to vote for this pro- 
posal if it were presented in the nature 
of a separate resolution. But since the 
bill contains a section declaring it to be 
the sense of Congress that the Commu- 
nist Chinese Government should not be 
admitted to membership in the United 
Nations as a representative of China, I 
assume that this amendment to that sec- 
tion is germane and can be offered. 

I am in sympathy with the views ex- 
pressed in the amendment, and I shall 
support it, although I should haye much 
preferred that the matter be presented 
as à separate resolution. However, under 
the circumstances, since I think the 
amendment is germane and embodies 
sentiments that I share, along with many 
other Senators, I shall support it. 

So far as I am concerned, the clerk 
may call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia. The clerk will 
restate the amendment. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
between lines 17 and 18, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
United States government through its repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations, having ad- 
vocated economic sanctions against Rhodesia, 
should initiate and support in the United 
Nations economic sanctions against North 
Viet Nam at whose hands the United States 
has suffered 55,888 casualties during the first 
nine months of 1967. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSON], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 


nays 15, as follows: 
[No. 292 Leg.] 
YEAS—74 
Allott Fong Monroney 
Anderson Fulbright Montoya 
Baker Griffin Moss 
Bartlett Hansen Mundt 
Bayh Harris Murphy 
Bennett Hartke Muskie 
Bible Hayden Pastore 
Hickenlooper Pell 
Brewster Hill Percy 
Burdick Holland Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hollings 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Randolph 
Cannon Jackson 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Church Kennedy, Mass. th 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Spong 
Curtis Long, Mo. Stennis 
Dirksen Long, La. Symington 
Dodd uson Thurmond 
Dominick Mansfield Tydings 
Eastland McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender McGovern Yarborough 
Ervin McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Miller 
NAYS—15 
Brooke Inouye Morse 
Case Kuchel Pearson 
Coo; tt 
Gruening McGee Williams, N.J. 
Hart Mondale Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—11 
Aiken Jordan,Idaho Russell 
Gore Metcalf Talmad 
Hatfield Morton Tower 
Javits Nelson 
So the amendment of Mr. BYRD of Vir- 
ginia was agreed to. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
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that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a motion to suspend the rules 
and to offer as amendatory text to the 
bill the substance of the bill now on the 
calendar and reported by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary which deals with 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
and its authority. 

This motion to suspend the rules was 
filed last week. It is, therefore, timely 
and in order. 

In connection therewith, I ask unani- 
mous consent to make those technical 
modifications which resulted from errors 
in printing the bill. They are all techni- 
cal in character, relating mainly to the 
naming of sections and paragraphs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois repeat his 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is just for modifica- 
tions because of printing errors. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Technical questions; 
yes. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modifications are as follows: 

Beginning with line 18, page 3, strike out 
all to and including line 20, page 3, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 5. (a) That portion of section 10 of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act which 
precedes subparagraph (1) thereof is 
amended to read as follows:“. 

On page 3, line 21, strike out the subsection 
designation “(a)”. 

Beginning with line 10, page 4, strike out 
all to and including the words “so as to read” 
in line 13, page 4, and insert in lieu thereof 


. 6. with the clause designa- 
tion ‘(1)’ contained in section 11 (a) of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act, strike out 
all of that subsection down to and including 
the words ‘register under section 7’, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following”. 

Beginning with line 16, page 4, strike out 
all to and including the words “so as to read” 
in line 18, page 4, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 7. Beginning with the clause designa- 
tion ‘(1)’ contained in section 11 (b) of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act, strike out 
all of that subsection down to and including 
the words ‘register under section 7’, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays—at this moment, 
I will take only a few minutes—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? Is the Senator sub- 
mitting the amendment for considera- 
tion, or 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is a motion with an 
amendment, but the rest are modifica- 
tions on which I asked unanimous con- 
sent, because they are only technical in 
nature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the motion. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] in accord- 
ance with rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, gives notice in writing of 
his intention to move to suspend para- 
graph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose of 
amending the bill H.R. 10345, making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judici- 
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ary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
parhopos, with the following amend- 
ment: 


On page 48, between lines 15 and 16, in- 
sert the following: That section 2 of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act is hereby 
amended by adding immediately following 


paragraph (15), a new paragraph, as fol- 
lows: 


“(16) The findings of fact contained in 
paragraphs (1) through (15) of this section 
are reiterated. Recent court decisions in- 
volving the registration provisions of this Act 
make it necessary to enact legislation to ac- 
complish the purposes of such Act without 
the requirements of registration. Disclosure 
of Communist organizations and of the mem- 
bers of Communist-action organizations as 
provided herein is essential to the protection 
of the national welfare.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act is amended as follows: 

(a) By changing that part of subsection 
(a) thereof beginning with the first word 
of the subsection and continuing down to 
subparagraph (1) thereof, so as to read: 

“(a) When there is in effect a final order 
of the Board determining any organization 
to be a Communist-action organization or a 
Communist-front organization, it shall be 
unlawful—” 

(b) By changing that part of subparagraph 
(1) of subsection (a) thereof which precedes 
(A) 80 as to read: 

“(1) For any member of such organization, 
with knowledge or notice of such final order 
of the Board 

(c) By changing that part of subparagraph 
(2) of subsection (a) thereof which precedes 
(A) so as to read: 

“(2) For any officer or employee of the 
United States or of any defense facility, with 
knowledge or notice of such final order of 
the Board—”. 

Sc. 8. Sections 7 and 8 of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. The caption to section 9 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act is amended 
s0 as to read: “RECORDS OF FINAL ORDERS OF 
THE BOARD; PUBLIC INSPECTION; REPORTS TO 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS.”; and 

Section 9 of such Act is amended so as 


to read: 

“Sec, 9. (a) The Board shall keep and 
maintain records, which shall be open to 
public inspection, giving the names and ad- 
dresses of all organizations as to which, and 
individuals as to whom, there are in effect 
final orders of the Board issued pursuant to 
any of the provisions of subsections (g) 
through (j), inclusive, of section 13, or sub- 
section (f) of section 13A. 

“(b) Copies of the reports and orders of 
the Board so issued shall be furnished by 
the Board to any person upon request and 
upon the payment of the reasonable costs 
thereof as then currently fixed by the Board. 

e) The Board shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on or before June 
1 of each year (and at any other time when 
requested by either House by resolution) a 
report giving the names and addresses of all 
€ tions as to which, and all individuals 
as to whom, there are in effect such final or- 
ders of the Board.” 

“Sec. 5. (a) That portion of section 10 of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act which 
precedes subparagraph (1) thereof is amend- 
ed to read as follows:”. 

. “Sec. 10. It shall be unlawful for any orga- 
nization with respect to which there is in 
effect a final order of the Board determin- 
ing it to be a Communist-action organiza- 
tion or a Communist-front organization—” 

(b) The phrase following the colon at the 
end of subparagraph (1) thereof is amended 
to read: “Disseminated by , an orga- 
nization determined by final order of the 
Subversive Actvities Control Board to be a 
Communist-———._ organization;”. 
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(c) The phrase following the colon at the 
end of subparagraph (2) thereof is amended 
to read: “The following program is sponsored 
by an organization determined by final 
order of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to be a Communist organiza- 
tion.” 

“Sec. 6. Beginning with the clause desig- 
nation ‘(1)’ contained in section 1l1(a) of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act, strike 
out all of that subsection down to and in- 
cluding the words ‘register under section 7’, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
‘there is in effect a final order of the Board 
determining such organization to be a Com- 
munist-action or a Communist-front orga- 
nization.’ ” 

“Src. 7. Beginning with the clause desig- 
nation ‘(1)’ contained in section 11(b) of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act, strike 
out all of that subsection down to and in- 
cluding the words ‘register under section 7’, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
‘there is in effect a final order of the Board 
determining such organization to be a Com- 
munist-action or a Communist-front orga- 
nization.’ ” 

Sec, 8, Paragraph (2) of subsection (e) of 
section 12 of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act is amended so as to read: 

“(2) Upon application made by the Attor- 
ney General under section 13(a) of this title, 
or by any individual under section 13 (b) of 
this title, to determine whether any indi- 
vidual is a member of any organization as to 
which there is in effect a final order of the 
Board determining such organization to be 
a Communist-action organization.” 

Sec. 9. Section 13 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act is amended as follows: 

(a) By amending subsection (a) thereof 
so as to read: 

“(a) (I) Whenever the Attorney General 
has reason to believe that any organization 
is a Communist-action organization or a 
Communist-front organization, he shall file 
with the Board and serve upon such organi- 
zation a petition for a determination that 
such organization is a Communist-action 
organization or a Communist-front organi- 
zation, as the case may be. 

“(II) Whenever the Attorney General has 
reason to believe that any individual is a 
member of an organization which has been 
finally determined under this section to be a 
Communist-action organization, he shall file 
with the Board and serve upon such individ- 
ual a petition for a determination that such 
individual is a member of such organization. 
Each petition under part (ï) or part (II) of 
this subsection shall be verified under oath, 
and shall contain a statement of the facts 
upon which the Attorney General relies in 
support of his prayer for the issuance of such 
order.” 

(b) By amending subsection (b) thereof 
80 as to read: 

“(b) Any organization as to which there 
is in effect a final order of the Board deter- 
mining it to be a Communist organization, 
and any individual as to whom there is in 
effect a final order of the Board determining 
him to be a member of a Communist-action 
organization may, not more often than once 
in each calendar year, file with the Board 
and serye upon the Attorney General a peti- 
tion for a determination that such organiza- 
tion no longer is a Communist organization 
(in the case of an organization which has 
been determined under subsection (a) of 
this section to be one of the types of Com- 
munist organizations) or that such individ- 
ual no longer is a member of a Communist- 
action organization, as the case may be. Each 
petition filed under and pursuant to this 
subsection shall be verified under oath, and 
shall contain a statement of the facts relied 
upon in support thereof. Upon the filing of 
any such petition, the Board shall serve upon 
each party to such proceeding a notice 
specifying the time and place for hearing 
upon such petition. No such hearing shall be 
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conducted within twenty days after the serv- 
ice of such notice,” 

(c) By amending that portion of para- 
graph (2) of subsection (d) thereof which 
proosat the last sentence thereof so as to 
read: 

“(2) Where an organization or individual 
declines or fails to appear at a hearing ac- 
corded to such organization or individual by 
the Board in proceedings under subsection 
(a) of this section, the Board shall, never- 
theless, proceed to receive evidence, make a 
determination of the issues, and enter such 
order as shall be just and appropriate. Upon 
failure of an organization or individual to 
appear at a hearing accorded to such orga- 
nization or individual in proceedings under 
subsection (b) of this section the Board may 
forthwith and without further proceedings 
enter an order dismissing the petition of 
such organization or individual.” 

(d) By amending subsection (g) thereof 
so as to read: 

“(g) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (a) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

(I) that an organization is a Communist- 
action organization or a Communist-front 
organization, as the case may be, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such or- 
ganization an order determining the organi- 
zation to be a Communist-action organiza- 
tion or a Communist-front organization as 
the case may be; 

“(2) that an individual is a member of a 
Communist-action organization, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such indi- 
vidual an order determining such individual 
to be a member of a Communist-action 
organization.” 

(e) By amending subsection (h) thereof 
so as to read: 

“(h) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (a) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

“(1) that an organization is not a Com- 
munist-action organization or a Commu- 
nist-front organization, as the case may be, 
it shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its findings as to facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served upon the At- 
torney General an order denying the deter- 
mination sought by his petition, and shall 
send a copy of such order to such organiza- 
tion; 

“(2) that an individual is not a member 
of any Communist-action organization, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the 
Attorney General an order denying the de- 
termination sought by his petition, and shall 
send a copy of such order to such individ- 
ual,” 

(f) By amending subsection (i) thereof so 
as to read: 

“(i) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (b) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

“(1)that an organization no longer is a 
Communist-action organization or a Com- 
munist-front organization, as the case may 
be, it shall make a report in writing in which 
it shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the 
Attorney General and such organization an 
order determining that the organization no 
longer is a Communist-action organization 
or Communist-front organization as the case 
may be; 

“(2) that an individual no longer is a 
member of any Communist~action organiza- 
tion, it shall make a report in writing in 
which it shall state its findings as to the 
facts and shall issue and cause to be served 
upon the Attorney General and such indi- 
vidual an order determining that such indi- 
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vidual no longer is a member of a Commu- 
nist-action organization.” 

(g) By amending subsection (j) thereof so 
as to read: 

“(j) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (b) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

“(1) that an organization is a Communist- 
action organization or a Communist-front 
organization, as the case may be it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such organi- 
zation an order denying its petition for a 
determination that the organization no 
longer is a Communist-action organization 
or a Communist-front organization as the 
case may be. 

“(2) that an individual is a member of a 
Communist-action organization, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served upon such an 
individual an order denying his petition for 
a determination that the individual no longer 
is a member of a Communist-action or- 
ganization.” 

(h) By amending subsection (k) thereof 
so as to read: 

„(k) When any order of the Board issued 
under subsection (g), (h), (i), or (j), of 
this section becomes final under the provi- 
sions of section 14(b) of this title, the Board 
shall publish in the Federal Register the fact 
that such order has become final, and pub- 
lication thereof shall constitute notice to all 
persons that such order has become final.” 

Sec. 10. The seventh sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 14 of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act is amended so as to read: “If 
the court shall set aside an order issued 
under subsection (j) of section 13, it may, in 
the case of an organization, enter a judg- 
ment requiring the Board to issue an order 
determining that such organization no longer 
is a Communist-action organization or Com- 
munist-front organization, as the case may 
be, or in the case of an individual, enter a 
judgment requiring the Board to issue an 
order determining that such individual no 
longer is a member of a Communist-action 
organization.” 

Sec. 11. Section 15 of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act is amended so as to 
read: 

“Sec. 15. (a) In the case of any organiza- 
tion which by proceedings under section 13 
(a) prior to the date of enactment hereof 
has been finally determined by the Board 
in carrying out its duties under subsection 
(e) of section 12, to be a ‘Communist-action 
organization’ or a ‘Communist-front orga- 
nization’, and as a result of such determina- 
tion has been ordered to register, the Board 
shall forthwith modify its previously issued 
registration order as may be necessary to 
conform such order to the provisions of sec- 
tion 13(g) hereof, and shall forthwith in- 
clude such organization on the record main- 
tained under section 9: Provided, however, 
That nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed so as to prevent any such orga- 
nization from filing a petition as provided 
in subsection (b) of section 13. 

“(b) In the case of any proceeding pend- 
ing before the Board on the effective date 
of this enactment the Board and the Attor- 
ney General are authorized to proceed in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
as herein amended. No suit, action, or other 
proceeding lawfully commenced prior to this 
enactment in any court of the United States 
shall abate by reason of this enactment. The 
court in any such case may allow such mo- 
tion or supplemental pleadings as may be 
necessary to conform the litigation to the 
provisions of this Act as amended.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a par- 


liamentary inquiry? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will state it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois require a two- 
third vote? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Then, if the motion 
is passed, it would then require a ma- 
Jory vote to adopt the motion to the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
motion to suspend the rules is agreed 
to by a two-thirds vote, then it will take 
a majority vote to agree to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Chair. 
I thank the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
pending bill is the money recommended 
by the Appropriations Committee for the 
operation of the agency known as the 
Subversive Activities Control Board? The 
Board administers the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. 

In 1967, there were two court deci- 
sions, one in the circuit court of appeals 
and one in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The first decision, in effect, stated that 
the Board could not get a confession 
from someone alleged to be a Communist 
whose name had been submitted to the 
Board on petition by the Attorney Gen- 
eral because it might violate his rights 
under the first amendment. 

In the Supreme Court decision, the 
same view was expressed by the high 
court with respect to a Communist or a 
Communist-front organization, and that 
could not be extricated in the form of a 
confession without violating the Con- 
stitution. 

Therefore, it became necessary, if the 
Board was to operate at all, so to amend 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
Act as to bring it in line with the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court and the 
circuit court of appeals. 

That is all that is involved in this mat- 
ter. It has been before the Judiciary 
Committee. It finally found its way to 
the calendar. 

Let me say to the Senate that if it does 
not approve this today on the basis of a 
two-thirds vote, then the Senate will 
have it in the next legislative bill be- 
cause then we have to have only a ma- 
jority vote, and I shall keep offering it 
until something is done. 

We are in the unhappy position of 
having a Board that has the personnel 
and has the money, but it cannot per- 
form until the act is amended. That is 
exactly what the text of the motion 
would do. 

Now the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] has relent- 
lessly pursued and resisted this matter. 
I must express my amazement that a 
Member of this body goes to the lengths 
that he has gone, first, to knock out the 
money from the bill, and then to 
threaten a filibuster if we call up the bill 
on the calendar some time later. 

I am not asleep. I know what is going 
on in this body. When they have to be 
called, they have to be called. He got out 
a Xerox memorandum which was cir- 
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culated on this side of the aisle. I do not 
know whether Senators on this side have 
a copy of it at this moment. But I have 
it, and it is signed by Mr. Proxmire, by 
Mr. Epwarp KENNEDY, by Mr. STEPHEN 
Younc, by Mr. GAYLORD NELSON, by Mr. 
JosePpH Typincs, and by Mr. DANIEL 
INOUxE. Senators ought to know what is 
going on. I read what is in this memo- 
randum., It states: 

We are opposed to this motion for the 
following reasons: 

1. S. 2171— 


That is the text of this motion— 
which was introduced on July 27, 1967, and 
reported by the Judiciary Committee on 
August 15, 1967, was the subject of no hear- 
ings by the Committee. 


It was roundly discussed in the full 
committee. Why have extensive hear- 
ings on a matter that is so obvious and 
take the time of busy people, when there 
would be difficulty in getting a quorum? 
All we tried to do was bring this in line 
with the Supreme Court decision and the 
circuit court of appeals decision, and 
nothing more. Why should there be long 
hearings and why should witnesses be 
trotted before that committee when that 
is absolutely unnecessary and would be 
a futile gesture? 

I continue to read from the letter of 
the Senator from Wisconsin: 

2. The Committee report on S. 2171 con- 
tains no explanation of the bill’s provisions, 
no section-by-section analysis, and no ex- 
plication of the changes it would make in 
existing law. 


Well, all one has to do is read the text. 
It speaks for itself. I do not know that 
one has to compile seven volumes of 
testimony in order to clarify a law and 
bring it in line with a court decision. 

Continuing to read: 

3. S. 2171 has not received a favorable re- 
port—or for that matter any report at all 
from the Executive Branch. 


We did not ask for one. That is the 
reason. I do not think the President 
sends reports up here unless we ask for 
them, but I know how the executive 
branch feels, and I have had several dis- 
cussions with the President of the United 
States on this matter. He would like to 
see this bill passed and see this board 
go back into action. 

Continuing from the letter: 


4. The Justice Department has neither 
been asked nor offered its opinion of the bill. 


I am going to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
(Mr. Easttanp] whether we have not 
tried to get the Attorney General before 
the committee. We have had very in- 
different success. He has shown a dis- 
inclination to come. 

The letter continues: 

Because we share the concern of all re- 
sponsible Americans relative to our national 
security, we believe that legislation in this 
sensitive area should be the subject of thor- 
ough hearings... 

We did that in 1950, and we have been 
doing it ever since. 

The letter continues: 

In its report accompanying the State, 
Commerce, Justice Appropriations Bill, the 
Appropriations Committee itself advanced 
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four alternative legislative solutions to the 
controversy ... 


Certainly, it did, and the first one was 
to retain the Board and broaden its 
authority. Why do Senators think the 
motion is here? To retain the Board and 
broaden its authority. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I have not been able 
to hear what the Senator has just said. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Am I not talking loud 
enough? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator talked to 
that side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, I cannot talk out 
of both sides of my mouth. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Who said to retain the 
Board? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I read this to my 
friend. The report accompanying the 
State, Justice, and Commerce appropria- 
tion bill, which is the bill before us right 
now, states, on page 32: 

Therefore, it appears to the committee 
that there are four possible legislative steps 
that may be taken by the Senate. These are 
as follows: 

(1) Retain the board and broaden its 
authority. 


That is precisely what I am trying to 
do. 
Mr, LAUSCHE. And I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And the President of 
the United States agrees, and every vet- 
erans organization in the country agrees. 
I have heard from the American Legion. 
I have heard from the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. I have heard from the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. I have heard 
from the American Veterans Committee, 
better known as AMVETS. If there are 
any more, I have heard from them, saying 
they want to see this bill passed. How- 
ever, a filibuster has been threatened to 
the bill that appeared on the calendar. 
So I am given no choice. But if it is not 
passed today, Senators will still have it, 
because I have made up my mind that 
the Senate is going to come to grips with 
this problem. 

The Assistant Attorney General, J. W. 
Yeagley, appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Committee and stated in his tes- 
timony that the basic purpose of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act was 
disclosure, Certainly that was it. That is 
what we are asking for—to expose the 
Reds, to expose the fronts, 

As appears on page 1064 of the hear- 
ings, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] asked him: 

Have you continued investigations? 


Mr. Yeagley said: 


Yes. The appropriations hearings on the 
House side indicated that there are approxi- 
mately 100 organizations in which the Com- 
munists have been found operating, and on 
which the FBI checks occasionally, if not 
investigates. 


I did not say that. An Assistant At- 
torney General, in charge of that divi- 
* said it, and I am willing to accept 

Mr. Yeagley said, further in the hear- 
ings, in response to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], as follows: 
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First, Senator McCLetian asked: 

If this is abolished, can the Board supple- 
ment and be complementary to the functions 
of the Justice Department and render an 
effective and valid service to our Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Yeagley: I don’t believe the Justice 
Department would want these functions. 


That is the reason why we set it up 
that way in the first place. Let the At- 
torney General go forward, but give the 
Board a chance to investigate the people. 
Under the modified bill, they can make a 
finding. They can make a finding as to a 
Communist organization or an individ- 
ual, under the Constitution, but the 
Board can declare. That is the exposure 
that is involved. 

I have read nearly everything that was 
said before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. There are 57 or 58 pages of testi- 
mony and tables. One gets the idea, from 
a reading of it, that this is not a particu- 
lar issue. There is no alarm. 

Well, I have in my hand an article from 
the Washington Daily News for Monday, 
October 9, 1967. 

I think the Cardinals won that day, 
or did they? 

Mr. COTTON. I hope they lost. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The article is entitled 
“U.S. Communist Party Gaining,” and 
is written by Ted Knapp. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recor as a part of my speech. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S, COMMUNIST Party GAINING 
(By Ted Knap) 

New Yorg, October 9—Gus Hall and J. 
Edgar Hoover agree the Communist Party 
is moving up in America—in membership, in- 
fluence and acceptability. 

Mr. Hall, longtime leader of the Communist 
Party, USA, said in an interview that mem- 
bership has risen to “about 13,000,” an in- 
crease of 2000 in the last two years. Govern- 
ment sources gave similar figures. 

After years of just growing old, the party 
has recruited about 3000 youths between 18 
and 25 years of age since 1965, Mr. Hall said. 
FBI Director Hoover said the party has found 
good fishing in the New Left. 

What brings Old Red and New Left to- 
gether is their common opposition to the war 
in Vietnam. 

NEW OPPORTUNITY 

More important than its membership gains 
is the Communist Party’s new opportunity to 
operate openly and exert influence among 
non-communists, 

In Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, the party has opened dis- 
trict offices inviting people to walk in off the 
streets. 

And for the first time in 20 years, the 
party has begun distributing membership ap- 
plication blanks. (There has not been a card- 
carrying communist since 1947, when mem- 
bership cards were abandoned as part of the 
move underground.) 

Last month the Communist Party opened 
a checking account in a capitalist bank here, 
ending 20 years of transactions strictly by 
untraceable cash. 

DAILY PUBLICATION 

The party newspaper, The Worker, will re- 
sume daily publication about May 1, Mr. Hall 
said. It dropped to a weekly 10 years ago and 
became a semi-weekly three years ago. Paid 
circulation is 15,000. 

Communist delegates were invited and par- 
ticipated openly in the National Conference 
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for New Politics in Chicago last month. Com- 
munist Party officials plan to walk under 
their own banner in the Oct. 21 March on the 
Pentagon, as they did in the April 15 peace 
rally here. Arnold Johnson, one of 13 mem- 
bers of the party’s executive board, is on the 
committee of anti-war groups planning the 
Oct. 21 demonstration in Washington. 

(Anti-war and other political action groups 
which used to shun communist support be- 
cause it hurt their causes have been shifting 
in the past year to a policy of excluding 
nobody.) 

What enabled the Communist Party to 
come into the open was the November, 1965, 
Supreme Court decision invalidating much 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950 which was drafted by congress to force 
the party and its members to register and 
disclose the partys financial affairs. 

“Some of our members, after years of using 
the back door, have found it difficult to 
adjust to going thru the open door,” Mr. Hall 
noted with a laugh. 


YOUNG MEMBERS 


Mr. Hall said 20 of the 80 national com- 
mittee members are under 24 years of age. 
Best known among them is Bettina Aptheker, 
daughter of Dr. Herbert Aptheker, longtime 
Communist Party theoreticlan. “Red Diaper 
babies” like Bettina used to be the main 
source of young recruits in the party, but 
now it is the campus. 

The party started a drive in 1961 to have 
its leaders speak on college campuses, and 
by the last academic year such appearances 
had risen to more than 100. Dr. Aptheker 
and Mr. Hall make most of them. 

“The party is eagerly trying to reach the 
hearts, minds and souls of our young people,” 
Mr. Hoover said in a report on communism 
this year, “The communists know that the 
young people of today will be the leaders of 
tomorrow.” 

The party’s best friends on campus are the 
W.E.B. Dubois Clubs, which claim 2500 mem- 
bers in 30 chapters. Mr. Hoover has labeled 
the clubs communist fronts. Mr. Hall denied 
that the DuBois Clubs are party branches, 
but acknowledged that the party has “con- 
siderable influence” in them. 

PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 

J. G. Sourwine, chief counsel of the Senate 
Internal Security Sub-committee, said the 
party’s “phenomenal success” with DuBois 
Clubs has helped make it “much stronger” 
than two years ago. 

At their national convention last month, 
the DuBois Clubs resolved to “move in sup- 
port of the Negro community at times of 
intensified attack, such as in Newark and 
Detroit, to mobilize protest against the geno- 
cidal practices of police.” 

Communist delegates to the New Politics 
convention worked together with black pow- 
er delegates. The worker features stories 
about the activities of black power militants 
Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown. 

Ever since it began in 1919, the Communist 
Party has been trying to lure Negroes into 
its ranks, with little success. While claiming 
some recent advances, Mr. Hall said he is 
“still not satisfied” with Negro recruiting. 

The party has been fluctuating between 
segregation and integration. Originally it 
favored a separate black belt nation for U.S. 
Negroes, if they wanted it. This proved un- 
popular among Negroes, so the party shifted 
after World War II to a policy favoring in- 
tegration. Now again it seems to be in al- 
lance with advocates of black power, a sep- 
aratist movement. 

Mr. Hall said the party still believes in 
integration and supports black power only 
as a means of improving the Negroes’ lot. 

Mr. Hall claims recent gains, or at least a 
softening of opposition, among U.S, Catho- 
lics. He attributed it to the Pacem in Terris 
encyclical of the late Pope John XXIII. 

The party no longer reviles religion as the 
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“opiate of the masses.” Reliable sources said 
the party softened its stand against religion 
because of the unpopularity of its position. 
Mr. Hall contends it is the churches that 
have softened toward communism. 

Mr. Hall insisted the party no longer ad- 
vocates violent overthrow of the government, 
and has not for many years. 

Government sources said the mellowing of 
public opinion has placed the party in its 
most favorable position since World War II. 
Senate investigator Sourwine said the party 
remains “our greatest internal menace.” 

BACKED L.B. J. 

Mr. Hall said the party, which backed 
President Johnson in 1964, will concentrate 
a major effort on the 1968 election, either 
supporting a new politics candidate, if there 
is one, or nominating its own. The party’s 
last presidential candidate was Earl Browder 
in 1936. 

Tho the party is barred from the ballot in 
387 states, Mr. Hall said: “It would be an in- 
teresting measure of our influence” to run a 
communist for President next year. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. As I said, it is written 
by Ted Knapp, a Scripps-Howard staff 
writer. It reads in part as follows: 

New Yorg, October 9.—Gus Hall and J. 
Edgar Hoover agree the Communist Party is 
moving up in America—in membership, in- 
fluence and acceptability. 

Mr. Hall, longtime leader of the Commu- 
nist Party, USA, said in an interview that 
membership has risen to “about 13,000,” an 
increase of 2,000 in the last two years. Gov- 
ernment sources gave similar figures. 


Let me read from a paragraph later in 
the article: 

What enabled the Communist Party to 
come into the open was the November, 1965, 
Supreme Court decision invalidating much 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950 which was drafted by congress to force 
the party and its members to register and 
disclose the party’s financial affairs, 


You cannot make them register, but 
you can get their testimony, and then 
you can put them on the register your- 
self and say, “This is what they are.“ 
And so you expose them. 

That is what is in this bill. It ought to 
be passed. But our friend from Wiscon- 
sin wants to leave us without a weapon. 

How long do you think it would take to 
have a long hearing and to dress up new 
legislation? How much of a filibuster 
would there be? How difficult is it to get 
a quorum, as we move into the shank of 
the session—even though I have prophe- 
sied that we will not get out of here until 
the 15th of December? 

Did my friend from Ohio hear that? 

This has been an unusually long ses- 
sion, and Senators get rather weary. I 
do not think my fellow Senators have a 
stomach for it at this time, but I want 
to have a weapon. So does the American 
Legion. So does the VFW; but not the 
Senator from Wisconsin. So do the Dis- 
abled American Veterans; but not the 
Senator from Wisconsin. So do AM- 
VETS; but not the Senator from Wis- 
consin, Let us put it in the RECORD, 
where we can all see it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
may we have order? I want to hear the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator may come 
over and sit on this side. I am talking 
loud enough, goodness knows. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. It is not the 
fault of the Senator from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sorry. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. It is the fault of 
those who are causing a disturbance over 
here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moxparz in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sorry. I apologize 
to my distinguished friend from the 
Buckeye State, even though his name is 
on this memorandum circulated by the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, we are at a time when 
we have to call a spade a spade in this 
country. The time for fooling is past. We 
have 475,000 youngsters and oldsters out 
in Vietnam, What do you think they 
think when they read about these things 
going on in the Senate—people trying 
to stop the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board from doing its work? Give 
them the money, but put handcuffs on 
them so that they cannot wiggle. 

What an amazing thing it is. I do not 
understand it. What is its impact on the 
morale of the troops? They are out there 
fighting the Reds; can there be any 
doubt about that? What does the Senate 
think the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong are composed of, if they are not 
Reds? Who do Senators think have 
killed 15,000 American troops, if it has 
not been the Reds? Are we going to play 
ducks with our own freedom, and let 
them run loose here in this country, or 
are we going to come to grips with them? 

That is the issue. Let the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin say what he 
likes, and let him vote on it. I want the 
people of Wisconsin to know about it. 
His colleague [Mr. NELSON] is also listed 
on this letter. Let the people of Wisconsin 
know how both their Senators feel about 
it. I think the time has come to meet 
this issue, and I am ready to meet it, and 
we have got to have a two-thirds vote, 
and if we do not get it, the matter will 
be back here as sure as my name is 
Dirksen. 

The name of the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typzvcs] is on this list, too. I 
yield to him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wonder if the Senator 
from Illinois would tell the Senate why 
his subcommittee declined to hold hear- 
ings on the bill, why they declined to have 
the Attorney General testify on the bill, 
why they declined to have the represent- 
atives of the administration testify on 
the bill, why they declined to go into the 
merits or demerits of this Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, to determine 
whether or not it really is a Subversive 
Activities Control Board, or a $300,000 
pork barrel for political appointees of 
both parties? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A very interesting 
question. Why do we have to find out 
from the administration how they feel, 
when the President of the United States, 
your President, calls me to the White 
House and says he wants the bill? Does 
he speak for the administration? Did he 
call the Senator from Maryland down 
there, and say he did not want the bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can assure the Sena- 
tor he did not call me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Maybe he was not quite 
sure of the Senator’s views on the matter. 
But he wants the bill. 
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That answers question No. 1. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will, but I have some 
questions to ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. It is correct, is it not, 
that the bill before us contains the ap- 
propriation to keep in existence the 
Board? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER. Even though the Board 
at present has no duties. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the point. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would prescribe duties for the 
Board for which the committee has au- 
thorized funds? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We bring them in line 
with the court decisions, and simply say, 
“Go ahead with your work.” I do not 
know what else to do. 

Mr. COOPER. It would seem to me 
more logical to strike the funds and 
abolish the Board, or, if we are to provide 
the Board with the money, then to pre- 
scribe duties as the Senator’s amendment 
could do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We were about ready 
to close up with this bill, I think the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
was about to suggest a third reading. I 
heard nobody stand up, on either side of 
the aisle, and move to strike the money 
from the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe the Senator 
has made a good case. I will support him. 
Will the Senator permit me to speak on 
another point for a moment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; the Senator can 
even talk about Vietnam on my time if 
he wishes. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to refer 
to the last amendment which the Sen- 
ate voted upon and approved overwhelm- 
ingly. I should like to take a moment to 
state my own views, since I voted against 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] for 
some time has been urging that the issue 
of Vietnam be submitted to the United 
Nations, urging that it is the obligation 
of the United Nations to assume juris- 
diction. That is a proposal which I have 
supported, and a number of other Sen- 
ators have supported, and it has re- 
ceived much support throughout the 
country. 

There is great question, however, 
whether the United Nations will assume 
jurisdiction—there is serious doubt about 
it. It is my judgment the adoption of an 
amendment such as the one the Senate 
approved a short while ago is another 
obstacle in the way of the possibility of 
the United Nations assuming jurisdiction 
of the crucial Vietnam issue. It is not 
known that the United Nations would 
assume jurisdiction of the Vietnam issue, 
but I am sure that the adoption of such 
amendments makes it more uncertain, 
more doubtful, that the United Nations 
will assume jurisdiction. 

If the United Nations accepts jurisdic- 
tion, it might take into consideration 
the position of our own Government. I 
do not think we can prejudge in advance 
United Nations decisions. If we sincerely 
want the United Nations to take juris- 
diction and assume responsibility, and 
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surely it is an actual settlement of the 
war we want, rather than the passage of 
a futile amendment. I believe it is essen- 
tially an exercise in futility. For if the 
United Nations assumed jurisdiction and 
ordered sanctions against Vietnam, 
against whom would those sanctions be 
directed? The Soviet Union, Communist 
China, or our allies who, we know fur- 
nish a minuscule percentage of the total 
supplies that go into North Vietnam. 

Who would enforce such a sanction? 
The United States? 

We must not be carried to such ex- 
tremities, to an exercise in futility when 
the object of all is reason, and bringing 
the war to a close, by peaceful means. 

I wanted to make my reasons clear 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In a moment. 

We have heard from an Assistant 
Attorney General. I do not know that 
we have to have more than an Assistant 
Attorney General by the name of J. W. 
Yeagley come out before the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee. I think the Attor- 
ney General himself is disinclined. I do 
not know why, because he is a nice fellow. 
He does not want to come before the 
Judiciary Committee and testify. It could 
be timidity. I do not know. However, we 
do not eat people over there. We do not 
dump them in a kettle and get them 
ready for noon lunch. But the Assistant 
Attorney General was there. 

Do we have to have anything more 
than for him to come and explain ex- 
actly what this is all about? I do not 
know what else we have to do. 

So I think that is ample answer to my 
friend, the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Illinois be kind enough 
to advise the Senate of the functions of 
a five-man board of political appointees, 
paid $26,000 a year, with no qualifica- 
tions other than their friendship or 
acquaintanceship with persons in high 
places, in the field of intelligence or in- 
ternal security? What function could 
they perform to protect the people of 
the United States in the field of sub- 
versive activities that could not be just 
as well or better performed by Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation or an Internal Security 
Section of the Department of Justice? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the first place, it is 
not Hoover’s function. In the second 
place, the Department of Justice said 
they did not want it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Department of 
Justice never testified because they had 
no hearing at which to testify. The Sen- 
ator never gave them an opportunity to 
testify, and that is the whole point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Read what happened 
before the Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No hearings were held 
before the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I suggest that the Sen- 
ator do his homework and read what was 
done before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Illinois takes the position that this Board 
was stripped of its need to exist when the 
Supreme Court said that under the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution we could 
not compel any individual or organiza- 
tion to register as a Communist unit. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Yes; except there was 
a decision in the Supreme Court and one 
in the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The position of the 
Senator from Illinois is that that deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court which said 
that an agency cannot be compelled to 
say that it is Communist does not for- 
bid the Government from creating a 
board to take testimony and finally reg- 
ister its judgment as to whether the 
agency is Communist. 

Mr DIRKSEN. Exactly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is the belief of the 
Senator from Illinois that in the inter- 
est of our country the performance of 
that duty is essential. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is indeed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I direct 
the attention of the Senate to page 1038 
of the record at which point, while the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
was the witness, the Senator from Ark- 
ansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] put the follow- 
ing questions and obtained the follow- 
ing answers: 

Senator McCLELLAN. You have introduced 
a bill to abolish the Board? 

Senator Proxmire. That is right. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. We have not heard 
the Board yet, and those supporting it, but 
it is your position that since the Supreme 
Court has ruled as it has in cases that chal- 
lenge the jurisdiction of this Board, it has 
been so stripped of any authority and its 
functions have now become so minimal that 
they are not worth the price we are paying 
for them. 

Senator Proxmire. That is right. And to the 
extent that there are functions left, I feel 
they could be transferred to the Department 
of Justice and handled effectively there. 


The Senator from Arkansas then asked 
this pertinent question: 

Senator McOLELLAN. Does the Senator op- 
pose any agency of Government looking 
into subversive activities and pinpointing 
them and identifying those who may be so 
engaged? 

That question is very significant, be- 
cause it puts before every one of us the 
very essence of what is involved in this 
controversy—Shall the Government of 
the United States pinpoint and identify 
the activities of Communists who are 
operating in the country? 

The Senator from Wisconsin then an- 
swered: 

No indeed. I think that is very important 
and very helpful. I certainly favor that. 


There was then the following question 
and answer: 


Senator McOLELLAN. What would you offer 
as a substitute, then, in view of the court 
holdings? I don’t know how we are going to 
do much about it or have any authority or 
power to do much about it in view of the rul- 
ings of the Supreme Court, 

Senator Proxmire. Well, to the extent that 
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subversive activities constitute acts that can 
lead to espionage or sabotage or overt acts 
against this country, it seems to me that the 
FBI has the power, the authority, the ex- 
pertise, and the competence to investigate 
them, and the Department of Justice to 
prosecute them, and the courts to hear them 
and to find those guilty of such acts guilty 
and sentence them. 


Espionage and sabotage, while they are 
critical to me, do not constitute the most 
important aspect of what is happening. 

The Senator from Illinois advocates 
that we should have a board that will 
take testimony and identify agencies A, 
B, C, and D, as Communists, if they are 
Communists. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then the people of 
our country, when a Communist comes 
to speak to them from agency X, will 
know that he is a Communist and not a 
friend of the United States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I give 
full support without any equivocation 
about the need for such information in 
this critical day, so that when a speaker 
goes into the public forum and exhorts 
our people to follow a particular course, 
our people will know who that speaker is. 

I thank the Senator very much for al- 
lowing me to make these remarks. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, following 
through on the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, is it not a 
fact that it is not just a matter of having 
the people know who is speaking to them 
in the public forum? Is it not also a mat- 
ter of having the people know all about 
organizations with fine sounding names, 
which solicit funds for membership, so 
that they do not find themselves paying 
for and identifying their names with or- 
ganizations in which Communists are 
masquerading as patriotic Americans? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And it happens over 
and over. 

Now, Mr. President, I will not detain 
the Senate any longer, except to make 
one other point. 

It is said that there are 10,000, 12,000, 
13,000, 20,000 Reds—that does not in- 
clude those in the front organizations— 
and that that is not important; that is 
not very many; they cannot de anything 
to this great country. 

Well, I remind the Senate this after- 
noon that it was 50 years ago this year 
that they put a man in a sealed railroad 
car in Geneva, Switzerland. His name 
was Ulyanov. Maybe that does not mean 
anything to you, but it will when I say 
to you that history has come to know 
him not as Ulyanov but as Nikolai Lenin, 
whose embalmed body lies in Red Square 
in Moscow. He was associated with 
Trotsky, Kerenski, and others, to bring 
about the liquidation of the czar and 
his family and to bring about the revo- 
lution, and to set in motion this Com- 
munist ideological force, with its brutal- 
ity and its deception, that has placed its 
clammy hand on every section of the 
earth. That was Nikolai Lenin. 

And if I have to draw on any authori- 
tative source, I sat half a night with 
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Aleksandr Kerenski in Pittsburgh, while 
he told me that story, at a dinner meet- 
ing and afterward. So I was not guess- 
ing. 

They started with a handful. And what 
do you think they got? Count them up: 
800 million in China, 200 million in the 
Soviet Union; add the Middle East; add 
the eastern group of countries in Eu- 
rope; add Cuba; add the rest of them. 
And in 1967 they can count perhaps 
one and a half billion. That is more peo- 
ple than were on this earth in 1830, 
because we only reached a billion popula- 
tion in the world by 1830. 

You say the little acorn does not mean 
anything? So far as the size of the tree 
goes, there is the tree. And it started 
with one man leaving Switzerland, 
crossing Germany and Poland, and go- 
ing to Mother Russia to start the revo- 
lution. And there it is. 

And we are called upon to disarray our 
fiscal activities and send half a million 
youngsters out to Vietnam and send peo- 
ple to Korea and spend 82 ½ billion of 
our money every 30 days because of this 
Red shadow. 

You think there is no reason to find 
them out and expose them to the public? 
Never was this ideological force more 
dangerous to our country than it is now. 
And the Senator from Wisconsin and 
those who signed this memorandum 
ought to be rolled back by the Sen- 
ate this afternoon by an overwhelming 
force. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, every 
Member of this body opposes commu- 
nism and opposes it completely and vig- 
orously. I am very much aware of this 
problem of the menace of internal Com- 
munist subversion and the issue of how 
to combat it most effectively. It has been 
a big issue in America and in my State. 
I am especially aware of this because 10 
years ago I succeeded Joe McCarthy in 
this body. I occupy the same seat he oc- 
cupied. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may request the 
yeas and nays? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois said that the Senator from Wis- 
consin does not want us to have a weapon 
to fight the Communists. Of course I 
want us to have a weapon to fight the 
Communists. But I want it to be an effec- 
tive weapon. I believe every other Mem- 
ber of the Senate wants that effective 
weapon, also. But I say that we cannot 
really know whether a weapon is effec- 
tive, whether the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, as empowered by this 
measure, will be effective, unless we have 
a record, unless we have expert witnesses, 
unless we have some knowledge of how 
it will work. I shall come to that matter 
in a moment. 

Mr. President, what makes this motion 
by the distinguished minority leader so 
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transparently a railroad job is that the 
proposed legislation has had no hearing, 
no executive recommendation—although 
the role of the executive, the Attorney 
General, is absolutely crucial in making 
the proposal effective—and in effect no 
report, a report which would be a joke 
if it were not so tragic; and what caps 
the climax is that the minority leader 
would now ask the Senate to suspend the 
rules to add the bill to an appropriations 
measure. 

It is always dangerous precedent to 
suspend the rules that prohibit adding 
legislation on an appropriations bill. 
There may be rare exceptions. When a 
bill has been pending for many months 
or years, and the other body refuses to 
give it consideration, and when there is 
an extraordinarily detailed, well-docu- 
mented record supporting the legislation, 
possibly the rule should be abridged. But 
even under these circumstances many 
Senators would disagree that we should 
violate the rules by legislating by this 
short-cut method. 

Certainly, Mr. President, when the 
proposed legislation meets none of these 
criteria, when it has had no hearings, 
when there is no report from the com- 
petent executive agency on the bill, when 
there is no indication of obstruction in 
the other body—under these circum- 
stances every Senator, regardless of his 
sentiment on the particular measure 
must recognize it is a serious disservice 
to the dignity of this body to suspend 
the rules in order to attach the proposed 
legislation. 

After all, what is the Senate saying 
when it does so? Do Senators understand 
the proposed legislation? How could we? 
There have been no hearings on it to 
guide us. The committee report on the 
bill is a 1-page fiasco. We have no idea 
whether or not the Attorney General is 
going to change the attitude—this is 
crucial—he had had toward the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board once the 
measure becomes law and cases are 
initiated before the Board. If he does 
not change his position, the legislation 
will be useless. The Board will still be 
dormant, a ridiculous waste of money, 
a conspicuous example of Government 
waste at its worst, a $500-a-week sinecure 
for five idle Board members. 

Certainly, before voting for this bill, 
Senators should have the answer to the 
question of what the Attorney General 
will do. No Senator has that answer now. 
I do not have the answer, and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois does not have the an- 
swer. The Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, does not 
have the answer. 

So what is the Senator who votes for 
this suspension of the rules saying? He 
is saying he does not know whether the 
law will work or will not work. He does 
not know what any expert thinks about 
the bill, because none has testified. He 
does not know whether the bill meets 
the constitutional objections raised by 
the courts, because there has been no 
analysis of the bill by competent ex- 
perts or any other witness, by the com- 
mittee, by the committee staff, or by 
anyone else. 

What the Senator who votes for this 
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suspension of the rules is saying is that 
he does not know anything about the 
bill and he does not care. He is saying 
that he is willing to suspend the rules, 
to establish another dangerous precedent 
of legislating on an appropriations bill 
and this time, Mr. President, on a bill 
on which there have been no hearings 
and about which nothing is known. 

Mr. President, I could not vote for a 
bill purporting to provide higher parity 
for dairy farmers in Wisconsin on this 
kind of record, deeply as I believe in the 
need for greater justice for our dairy 
farmers. The procedure in these circum- 
stances is wrong, and every Senator must 
know it is wrong. 

Furthermore, what is the possible ex- 
cuse for suspending the rules to take up 
a bill that is on the calendar, not lan- 
guishing in committee, but on the calen- 
dar. There is no problem here of spring- 
ing legislation from an obstructionist 
cabal in the Senate. The bill is ready for 
action. It is on the calendar, and it can 
be motioned up at once in its own right 
next week, tomorrow—or today, for that 
matter. 

The bill is supported by the Senate’s 
top leadership. It is guaranteed the most 
able championing in this body—by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. And 
I can tell you that it will get the sup- 
port of the most powerful Members of 
the Senate. It is not a friendless waif 
that needs extraordinary treatment to 
have a chance to survive. 

If there is any merit in this legisla- 
tion it certainly can stand on its own 
feet with the kind of eloquent, persua- 
sive, and powerful support it can surely 
expect. 

If ever there was legislation that does 
not need the extraordinary advantage of 
riding in on an appropriations bill it is 
this measure. 

Let us consider this legislation we have 
before us and this report. 

I believe that this bill represents a re- 
action to events of recent weeks which 
have highlighted the ineffectualness of 
the Board. On July 21 I introduced leg- 
islation to abolish the Board and trans- 
fer its powers, duties, and functions to 
the Justice Department. This legislation 
quite frankly resulted from a widely 
criticized Presidential appointment to 
the Board. Although I was not prepared 
to attack this specific appointment, I did 
feel after an examination of the facts 
that the Board had become virtually 
useless—that the taxpayer should not be 
asked to pay the five $26,000-a-year 
Board members such impressive salaries 
for doing virtually nothing. The Board 
had held no hearings for 20 months. 

The bill we are considering today 
(S. 2171) was introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] 6 days after I introduced my legisla- 
tion, and more than 4 months after a cir- 
cuit court decision substantially curtail- 
ing the authority of the Board. I think 
one need only look at the dates I have 
just cited to determine whether the bill is 
a reaction to a circuit court decision or 
an effort to keep these five $26,000 sine- 
cures open in the face of a threat that 
they might be abolished. Yet this effort 
to sustain these high paying make-work 
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jobs may well be fraught with serious 
consequences. It is very difficult to pin- 
point these possibilities in view of the 
lack of information contained in the re- 
port on this legislation, but first amend- 
ment difficulties as well as other deep 
problems may well be raised by the bill. 

In the absence of hearings on the bill 
we can only look to the report to deter- 
mine the contents of the bill. The report 
itself is one of the most inadequate de- 
scriptions of major legislation I have 
ever seen in my 10 years in the Senate. 
First, we are told by the title of the re- 
port that the bill reported is, and I quote, 
“Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950.” We all know that legislation 
passed 17 years ago, so fortunately we 
are not misled by this title. It does, how- 
ever, indicate the unseemly haste with 
which the bill was reported. Surely there 
should have been time to describe the bill 
as “The Subversive Activities Control Act 
Amendments of 1967" or give it some 
other such suitable title. 

The report then goes on in its first 
paragraph: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having 
considered S. 2171 and the opinion of the 
US. Circuit Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit in the case of Commu- 
nist Party U.S.A. v. United States of America, 
decided March 3, 1967, and having concluded 
that this decision requires prompt action 
by the Congress to take due cognizance of 
the court’s findings, reports favorably there- 
on, without amendment, and recommends 
that the bill, S. 2171, do pass. 


This paragraph tells us exactly noth- 
ing about the contents of the bill. It re- 
fers to a circuit court decision that is 
printed in the appendix to the report. It 
states that this decision requires prompt 
action. So prompt apparently that hear- 
ings could not be held; and so prompt 
that the committee decided not to ask 
the Justice Department whether or not 
it would utilize the legislation to give 
the Board something to do. And of course 
the Department is a key figure in this 
equation, because unless the Department 
petitions the Board, the Board can do 
nothing. 

Mr. President, Senators should insist 
on a report from the Department of Jus- 
tice on how they will use this law. If the 
Department does not wish to use this new 
legislation the Board remains useless. 

Let us look at the second and third 
paragraphs of the report: 

The court of appeals decision of March 3, 
1967, held unconstitutional that portion of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 
requiring registration by the Communist 

U.S.A. under an order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board based on its findings 
that the CPUSA is a “Communist-action or- 
ganization” within the terms of the act. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in Albertson v. 
S. A. C. B., 382 U.S. 70 (1965) invalidated (on 


fifth amendment grounds) an order of the 
Board requiring, in default of registration by 


the party, registration by persons found to be 
members of the party. 


This is just more history. Nothing 
about the contents of the bill is con- 
tained therein. In fact, there is no at- 
tempt to deal with the specifics of the Su- 
preme Court decision. Apparently the 
committee has endorsed the so-called 
“case method” of handling legal prob- 
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lems by giving us the court decisions to 
read in the appendix and letting us draw 
our own conclusions. 

How about the fourth and fifth para- 
graphs in the report. I now read them: 

The bill herewith reported from the Com- 
mittee would bring the law into accord with 
both the 1965 Supreme Court ruling and the 
March 3, 1967, decision of the court of 
appeals.: 

Speedy enactment of this legislation is nec- 
essary in order to avoid potentially trouble- 
some litigation, and to enable the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to continue 
in the performance of its function without 
the serious administrative problems involved 
in attempting to operate under a statute 
clouded by court decisions rendering it par- 
tially invalid. 


About the only thing we are told here 
is that the law must be changed to con- 
form to two court decisions which have 
not been discussed or analyzed in the 
report as to their impact on the Board’s 
functions. We are told that the statute 
has been clouded by the decisions of the 
courts, Mr. President, I greatiy fear that 
some of this cloudiness has infected the 
report itself, which is surely one of the 
“cloudiest” documents I have ever read. 
The report, in stating that speedy action 
is necessary to avoid potentially trouble- 
some litigation does not enlighten us as 
to what this litigation may possibly be. 
In fact I would think a bill so little 
understood by the Congress as this bill 
will be, unless we examine it at some 
length through the traditional proce- 
dures, might give rise to more litigation 
than it could possibly forestall. 

The next paragraph tells us: 

It should be stressed that this bill does 
not in any way involve a challenge to either 
of the court decisions referred to above. It 
is emergency legislation required to reaffirm 
the intent of Congress that the Communist 
conspiracy shall be combated by exposure, 
to preserve the present status of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board and to en- 
able it to function in consonance with the 
act under which it was created. 


Mr. President, I am delighted to learn 
that the bill is not a challenge to court 
decisions in this area since the decisions 
were rendered on constitutional grounds. 
A challenge to the decisions would raise 
extremely serious constitutional ques- 
tions. However, this paragraph does come 
closest to describing what the bill is all 
about when it states that it is to “pre- 
serve the status of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board.” 

The next paragraph, in two sentences, 
tries to describe the bill as follows: 

Salient features of this bill are aimed 
particularly at acsomplishing the purposes 
of the Internal Security Act, so far as pos- 
sible, without the requirement of registra- 
tion, Disclosure of Communist organizations 
and of members of Communist-action orga- 


nizations as provided therein is essential to 
the protection of the national welfare. 


These two sentences are utterly inad- 
equate in describing this 1l-page, 273- 
line bill. We are told that it is essential 
to the “protection of the national wel- 
fare.” Surely none among us is opposed 
to the national welfare. Yet why, pre- 


Full texts of these two decisions are 
printed as an appendix to this report. 
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cisely, is it. essential? Unless we know 
what the bill does we can hardly answer 
that question. Does the committee report 
tell us what the bill does? It tells us that 
the salient features of the bill are to ac- 
complish the purposes of the Internal 
Security Act without registration. It does 
not tell us how these purposes are to be 
accomplished—what devices are to be 
used. It does not tell us enough to enable 
us to determine what first or fifth 
amendment liberties might possibly be 
affected by the new language. In point of 
fact it tells us virtually nothing. 

The next to last paragraph of the re- 
port reads: 

Enactment of this bill will enable the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to function 
in consonance with the act under which it 
was created (and with the purposes of the 
Congress in the enactment of that law), 
while eliminating from the act the require- 
ment which the U.S. Supreme Court and the 


court of appeals, respectively, have declared 
unconstitutional. 


This is just another phrasing of para- 
graph 4 of the report which states: 

The bill herewith reported from the Com- 
mittee would bring the law into accord with 
both the 1965 Supreme Court ruling and the 


March 3, 1967, decision of the court of ap- 
peals, 


The paragraph says nothing that has 
the slightest use. 

The final paragraph tells us: 

In the opinion of the committee it is nec- 
essary to dispense with requirements of sub- 
section (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate in order to expedite the 
business of the Senate. 


This is a procedural matter, but one 
that has a serious substantive impact. 
Without the Cordon rule, which requires 
the original act as amended by this bill 
to be reprinted, it is really impossible to 
determine where the old legislation 
leaves off and the new begins. This is a 
complicated bill, Mr. President. By fail- 
ing to reprint the 1950 act as amended 
the committee has simply further con- 
fused the issue. 

So today we have the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois for the second pro- 
cedural shortcut. The first is that we do 
not have the Cordon rule, and now we 
are supposed to hitch this on to the ap- 
propriation bill, which means of course 
that the House will have no real oppor- 
tunity to deliberate on it. The House will 
either pass appropriations for State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, and at the same time 
endorse the legislation, or it will have to 
kill appropriations for three important 
and vital agencies of the Government. 
So the House is taken completely out of 
the act as a deliberative body by this slick 
Dirksen maneuver. I hope that we will be 
able to get a great deal more clarification 
over the next several weeks so that the 
Senate can exercise its judgment with all 
the facts at hand. 

Earlier today, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] made a statement in connec- 
tion with the possibility that the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] might ask to 
suspend the rules to add the central Ari- 
zona project to the public works bill. 
What did the Senator from Illinois say 
in connection with suspending the rule 
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that would prohibit legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill in that connection? 

Here is what he said earlier in the day: 

It was said, when this suspension of the 
rules was proposed, that there was no prece- 
dent for it. Well, a sin of the past we cannot 
condone; nor can we pile another sin on top 
of it and compound it. 


Mr. President, that Dirksen opposition 
to suspend the rule was precisely the 
same rule for precisely this same kind of 
purpose; namely, to permit legislation on 
an appropriation bill. Senator DIRKSEN 
earlier this very day opposed suspension 
of the rules on a bill which has this rec- 
ord—that the central Arizona project 
had hearings in the Senate in virtually 
every session since 1947 to date and in 
the House, in the 81st, 82d, 88th, 89th, 
and 90th Congresses; with legislation in- 
troduced in the House in every Congress 
from the 80th to the 90th; and over 20 
volumes of hearings, including five vol- 
umes of hearings in the House with hun- 
dreds of witnesses who testified on it; 
and which passed the Senate in 1950, 
1951, and 1967. 

In addition, the matter has been liti- 
gated in the courts for over 10 years with 
more testimony and more evidence. Cer- 
tainly, every Senator has had an oppor- 
tunity to make up his mind based upon 
the facts, the evidence, and the ex- 
pertise concerning the central Arizona 
project. 

What a contrast this is. 

The central Arizona project has had 
hearings many times, not once, not 
twice, but many times, with 20 volumes 
of hearings—in other words, a full rec- 
ord. But the Senator from Illinois says 
that we should not suspend the rules for 
it. He may be right. 

If so, if he is right, then how can he 
be right when he asks to suspend the 
rules to add a bill that has had no 
hearings—not in one session, not in 1 
week, not in 1 day, not even in 1 hour— 
no hearings at all? 

The central Arizona project has had 
witnesses, not one, or a few, but hundreds 
of witnesses. But the Senator from Illi- 
nois opposes suspending the rules to add 
it to an appropriations bill. Maybe he 
was right. 

If so, how can he be right when he asks 
to suspend the rules to add a bill that he 
has not had hundreds of witnesses, or a 
few witnesses, but no witnesses at all— 
not one? 

The central Arizona project has 
passed the Senate not once or twice, but 
three times. It passed the Senate in 1950. 
It passed the Senate again in 1951. It 
passed again this year. Here was a bill 
that had met every Senate test, not once, 
but three times. The Senator from Illi- 
nois—maybe he was right, but if he 
was right, then how can he be right 
in asking the Senate to suspend the rules 
on a bill that has not passed the Senate 
three times, twice, or once—but never? 

The central Arizona project which has 
passed this body three times, and as I 
said, had 20 volumes of hearings, has 
never been reported by the House com- 
mittee to the floor of the House. The mo- 
tion to suspend the rules to add it to an 
appropriation bill was deemed by its 
proponents to be necessary to effective 
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House action. The Senator from Illinois 
opposed it. Maybe he was right, but if 
he was right, Mr. President, how can he 
justify suspending the rules to adopt 
legislation on a bill on which the House 
has had no chance to act and will have 
no chance to consider in an orderly man- 
n if we slug it onto the appropriation 
? 

Mr. President, this motion would at- 
tach a bill on which there is no record, 
no hearings initially, and no report—a 
bill on which we know nothing. Cer- 
tainly, if there ever was a time when we 
should not suspend the rules, it is on 
this kind of railroad job. 

I conclude, Mr. President, by saying, 
once again, that there is not a Member 
of this body, Republican or Democrat, 
who is not opposed to communism at 
home and abroad. 

We are all against communism. It is 
a matter of how we can fight it most ef- 
fectively. 

Thus, I say, we need hearings on this 
kind of complicated bill to find out what 
the bill will do, Certainly, at least we 
need some competent testimony on it. 
We need a record. The Attorney General 
of the United States is in a position 
where only he can give force to the bill, 
or make it useless. 

Under these circumstances, I hope and 
pray that the Senate will not suspend the 
rules and put this bill, which has had no 
consideration, no sensible consideration 
at all, and no real consideration, on to 
an appropriation bill. 

I trust Senators will recognize that all 
of us oppose communism, all of us want 
to fight it. But we want to fight it with 
our eyes open, and we do not want to 
have the opposition to communism used 
as a phony excuse to keep this idle 
board—this sinecure for $500 a week do- 
nothings—alive. The taxpayer deserves a 
better break than that kind of deception. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should 
like to congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
for his eloquent and, I might say, factual 
and very direct remarks on the motion. 

Like Senator Proxmrre and all of my 
colleagues, I agree that there is no Mem- 
ber of this body who is not opposed with 
all his heart and all his mind to com- 
munism at home and abroad. That in- 
cludes the junior Senator from Mary- 
land. But, that is not the issue, no matter 
how cloudy the oratory may make it. 

Mr. President, the issue before us is a 
motion to suspend the rules of the Sen- 
ate, to legislate on an appropriation. The 
Senator from Illinois has offered this 
motion in hopes that the Senate will put 
aside its own rules and enact as part of 
the pending appropriations bill his own 
bill, S. 2171, regarding internal security. 
That bill, which has been brought up, has 
not been considered in hearings, or ade- 
quately explained to the Senate. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the report which the Senator from 
Wisconsin has just read. If they will take 
another look at the report, they will see 
that it contains no explanation of the 
effect of the bill. It contains no section- 
by-section analysis of the provisions. It 
contains no statement of how the bill 
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would change existing law. The bill has 
not been sent to the Department of Jus- 
tice for comment. It has not been sent 
to any other department of the admin- 
istration which would have the authority 
or the responsibility in the administra- 
tion of the bill, nor have the views of the 
administraton been sought or presented 
to the Judiciary Committee. 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
appreciate it very much if the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] would 
give me his attention, because it was the 
Senator from Delaware who first brought 
this matter to the attention of the junior 
Senator from Maryland. 

The bill that Senator DIRKSEN seeks to 
suspend the rules to consider would per- 
petuate the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, despite substantial evidence that 
appointments to its $26,000-a-year jobs 
are being made on the basis of politics 
rather than the national security, and 
despite serious suggestions that that 
agency’s functions and responsibilities 
could be carried out just as effectively 
and at lower cost to the taxpayers by 
other Federal agencies, notably the Jus- 
tice Department and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article which was published in the Wall 
Street Journal on July 20, 1967, dealing 
directly on this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTONIAN Wos L. B. J.’s Ex-SECRETARY 
AND LANDS Sorr Jos—Post oN SUBVERSIVE 
Boarp Pays $26,000, Poses Few DEMANDS; 
Breezinc THROUGH THE SENATE 

(By Jerry Landauer) 

WasHINGTON.—How does a 29-year-old ac- 
countant obtain a Presidential appointment 
to a soft Government job that pays $26,000 
a year? 

By marrying one of Lyndon Johnson's sec- 
retaries. 

How does the White House shield the fortu- 
nate fellow from risking the questions of 
Senators who must confirm him? 

By arranging to whisk the appointment 
through the Senate when nobody is looking. 

Obviously this question-and- answer sce- 
nario doesn’t conform with civics-textbook 
notions of the selection process for ranking 
Federal officials. But it apparently does de- 
scribe how Washington resident Simon F. 
McHugh Jr. got a five-year sinecure as a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, He'll be sworn in any day unless some 
Senator asks and obtains unanimous consent 
to reconsider. 

The five-member SACB is the Government 
agency that determines, cn application of the 
Justice Department, whether a suspected or- 
ganization should be formally cited as sub- 
versive. The workload has been declining 
since 1965, when the Supreme Court ruled 
unconstitutional a provision of law requir- 
ing registration by Communist Party mem- 
bers. Not one hearing has been held in 20 
months, and not one case is pending. New 
York Democrat John Rooney, chairman of 
the House Appropriations subcommittee that 
scrutinizes the board’s budget, says the mem- 
bers enjoy “about the best jobs around town.” 

READING UP ON THE LAW 

Mr. McHugh concedes that his employment 
record doesn't at first glance appear to qual- 
ify him for membership ona “quasi-judicial” 
agency that delves into subversion. But, he 
Observes, “realistically speaking, there aren't 
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many experts.” Also, he adds, “you can get a 
pretty good idea of the procedures by reading 
the law and the board’s reports.” 

Mr. McHugh’s professional preparation for 
the cushy post consists of a bachelor’s degree 
in business administration earned six years 
ago at Georgetown University, followed by 
short stints in four jobs. His career seemed to 
be moving sideways for the most part until 
he wooed Victoria McCammon, a tall, attrac- 
tive White House secretary who, though now 
employed elsewhere in the Government, re- 
mains a particular Presidential favorite. Mar- 
riage to Miss McCammon in August 1966 per- 
ceptibly perked up Mr. McHugh’s prospects. 

When the tight mortgage market last year 
soured certain of Mr. McHugh’s real estate 
investments (“He lost a lot,” says a spokes- 
man for B. C. Goods Investments Inc., of 
which he was a partner and property man- 
ager), he moved to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration—as special assistant to Howard 
Greenberg, associate administrator for invest- 
ment. 

Mr. McHugh began work at the SBA last 
March 8, quickly won a raise to $17,550 and 
stayed long enough to earn praise from Mr. 
Greenberg for being “bright, smart and ag- 
gressive.” Mr. Greenberg doesn’t remember, 
though, how he came to hire Mr. McHugh. 


A SURPRISE TO ME 


Seasoned by 15 weeks of Government serv- 
ice and intending to study law at night, Mr. 
McHugh expresses confidence that he'll man- 
age to switch stride from small business to 
subversion. But he doesn’t remember how he 
attracted the President’s eye for the new 
$26,000 job. “I really don't know who recom- 
mended me, It was as much of a surprise to 
me as it was to everybody else.” 

Mr. McHugh’s social life has quickened, too. 
Following a recent weekend visit by the Mc- 
Hughs to the LBJ Ranch, the couple was 
added by one Washington society writer to 
“the list of Great Society insiders . . . with 
whom President and Mrs. Johnson most com- 
fortably spend their spare time.” 

Further surprises unfolded this week. In 
the Congressional Record that came out last 
Friday, a routine notice inserted by Chairman 
James Eastland of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee invited interested citizens to submit 
“any representations or objections” to Mr. 
McHugh’s appointment “on or before Thurs- 
day, July 20.” He also invited objectors to 
state “whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled.” 

But on the same day the invitation ap- 
peared, the committee quietly moved Mr. 
McHugh’s nomination to the Senate floor. It 
was reported to the Senate moments after 
the opening buzzer sounded at noon Mon- 
day, and at 12:05 p.m. it sailed through the 
chamber without debate. In the haste to put 
Mr. McHugh to work on an agency whose 
docket is clear, there wasn't even time to list 
his name on the Senate calendar of Presi- 
dential nominees awaiting confirmation, 
Confides a Senate source: “I’ve rarely seen 
so much whoosh behind an appointment.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, one of 
the very few things the proponents of 
S. 2171 have made clear about that bill 
is that it is not intended to, and will not, 
alter the effect of the Supreme Court’s 
decisions affecting the SACB. The effect 
of those decisions, however, has left the 
Board, in its own view at least, nothing 
to do. The Board has rarely met at all 
during the last 20 months. The Attorney 
General has not sent it a single case 
for over a year. 

In other words, the Board’s continued 
existence makes a mockery of our pledges 
of economy. It is shocking that $330,000 
of the taxpayer’s dollars are spent each 
year to continue its negligible operations. 
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The annual appropriation for the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board is 
$330,000—a handsome sum. This money 
could support for 2 years the budget of 
a Headstart program in Baltimore 
County. Three hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars could insure that 180 pre- 
school youngsters from disadvantaged 
backgrounds receive the extra attention 
and preparation they need to succeed in 
school. The $26,000 salary of a single 
member of the Board could finance for a 
year a remedial reading and preschool 
training project in Allegany County, 
Md. 

Examples of how this money could be 
put to better use could be multiplied 
endlessly. I am sure that each of my col- 
leagues has in his head a list of urgent 
needs in his State which must be de- 
ferred and postponed due to reduced ap- 
propriations this year. 

There has been in recent days a great 
deal of controversy and criticism over 
the appointment of Mr. Simon F. Mc- 
Hugh, Jr., to one of the $26,000-a-year 
jobs on the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. I would agree with much of this 
criticism. 

But Mr. McHugh’s own qualifications 
are not really the central question. His 
qualifications seem to be as good as any- 
one needs for a job which has no duties, 
let alone qualifications. 

Attention should properly be focused 
on whether the Subversive Activities 
Control Board as presently constituted 
should continue to exist at all. Because 
it has virtually no functions to perform, 
I submit that the Board should be abol- 
ished. 

For this reason, I asked the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] to add 
my name to the list of sponsors of his 
bill, S. 2146, which would abolish the 
Subversive Activities Control Board and 
transfer its responsibilities to the De- 
partment of Justice. The bill would save 
the taxpayers a third of a million dollars 
a year, and any residual duties of the 
Board can and should be handled equal- 
ly as well by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and the 
FBI and the existing staff of the Justice 
Department and FBI. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
United States should maintain whatever 
laws are necessary to protect our na- 
tional security. I am concerned that the 
SCAB and its $26,000 a year jobs may 
actually have become just a political 
pork barrel, wasting $300,000 a year of 
taxpayers’ money. I think we should con- 
sider transferring the functions of the 
SACB to some other agency of the Gov- 
ernment like the Justice Department 
rather than leaving them to a pork bar- 
rel board of political appointees. 

Hearings and a reasonable report on 
Senator DirrKseEn’s bill would clarify these 
questions. If those hearings show S. 2171 
to be both wise and necessary to our 
national security, I will certainly support 
it. But, especially in light of the contro- 
versy about the latest appointment to 
the Board, I think it would be unwise to 
pass S. 2171 without the basic consider- 
ation any bill should receive—that is, a 
hearing in the proper committee; namely, 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 
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But even if I favored Senate consid- 
eration of S. 2171 without hearings or an 
adequate report, I would oppose suspend- 
ing the Senate rules to consider it. 

Mr. President, in January of this year, 
this body debated at great length the 
question of whether it should, in effect, 
suspend its rules in order to change rule 
22, the cloture rule. Mr. President, one of 
the most compelling speeches delivered 
during that debate against suspending 
the Senate rules is particularly relevant 
to this debate today. That speech against 
suspending the rules was delivered by 
Senator Dirksen, who today asks us to 
suspend the rules. 

In his speech, Senator Dirksen warned 
of the dangers if this body, the Senate, 
ang begin to suspend its rules. He 
said: 


There is a rule that you cannot legislate 
on appropriation bills. In the House we did 
it with impunity... 

I know how it works because I have made 
it work. And it can work again. That is the 
danger. You will destroy the orderly 
processes ... 

If we are going to protect the Republic 
against wild schemes and fantasies and fa- 
vorite legislative brainchildren, the thing to 
do is to protect our rules. 


Mr. President, I agreed in January 
with Senator Dirksen and many of my 
distinguished colleagues, and we voted 
59 to 37 to protect the Senate rules from 
being, in effect, suspended. I think Sen- 
ator DRRSEN was right to warn in 
January against suspending the rules, 
and I think he is wrong today in asking 
the Senate to do it. I agreed with him in 
January. I oppose him today. 

I urge the Senate to reject this at- 
tempt to suspend the rules. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Senator DIRKSEN’S speech in 
January be reprinted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. DRESEN. Mr. Vice President, we have 
heard a lot of quaint doctrine here today. It 
reminds me of the little girl coming home 
from Sunday school. When her mother said, 
“Suzy, what was the lesson about,” she said, 
“Well mother the text was ‘the Lord is sneak- 
ing through Humbolt Park,” 

Well, her mother was incredulous. She 
could not imagine that. She was sure it could 
not be the Lord sneaking through Humbolt 
Park. So the mother called the Sunday school 
teacher and asked, “What was the text 
today?” 

She said, “The Lord is seeking a humble 
heart.” 

That is altogether different doctrine. 

So we have had a lot of quaint doctrine. 
But two things, Mr. President, will not be 
gainsaid after all the debate is over. The 
first one is the endeavor to get cloture by a 
majority vote. That was standing out so clear 
that it requires no explanation on my part. 
And then, of course, there was all the elo- 
quence addressed to the figure of the ma- 
jority. 

Probably history will record that the ma- 
jority has been wrong oftener than not. I 
believe there is something to that text, in the 
book of Exodus in the Old Testament, which 
says, “Follow not a multitude to do evil.” It 
is in language so crystal clear that it cannot 
be mistaken, and it has been there for a long, 
long time. 

And it has some weight; because it ap- 
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peared here, in 1964, that there was a multi- 
tude moving the Senate in a given direction 
in the field of civil rights. It has been said 
here today that we took 83 days on the issue. 

Mr. President, that is the best 83 days that 
the U.S. Senate ever expended, on that ex- 
plosive and incandescent issue, because all 
the while, in my office, for weeks with the 
Vice President sitting at the table, and the 
Attorney General, and ofttimes the majority 
leader and myself, laboriously we hammered 
out the details of a civil rights bill that 
started with four titles and wound up with 
11. And it works today; that is the im- 
portant thing. It was full of bugs and worms, 
I remember talking so many times about it 
with the late President Kennedy. I do not 
know how many times the Attorney General 
was in my office, and I said, We will not take 
it; it is defective.” But we did not forsake 
our labors. We worked at it. 

But what could we have done if the debate 
could not have been carried on here, in dis- 
posing of the motion to take up? It is true 
that that occupied the time of the Senate; 
but all the while the business of perfecting 
that legislation went on, and it stands on 
the books today, a credit to everyone who had 
any hand in fashioning it. 

My friend the Senator from Oregon men- 
tioned a moment ago that, of course, if we 
do not respond to the checks and balances, 
they will do it over in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

How do you think the 14(b) business got 
out of the House of Representatives? They 
gagged them, Constitution or no Constitu- 
tion. Those poor 47 tender Congressmen, 
who were led down the pathway to slaughter 
and did not come back, could not even 
amend the bill. They had it rigged so no 
amendments could be offered on the floor 
of the House. What do you think they do 
with tax bills? The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee comes in under a rule: no amend- 
ments except those that are offered by the 
committee on the floor of the House. 

Oh, there are lovely ways to get around 
checks and balances. Do not be beguiled by 
all this fancy rhetoric, nor by the fact that 
my distinguished friend from New York says 
that since a proposition obtained in 1789, 
profane hands must not touch it now. 

That is not the issue. The question is, 
Was it right in 1789? If it was sound as a 
matter of principle then, it ought to be a 
matter of principle in 1967. You can argue 
until this domed ceiling falls, but you will 
never alter the fact that 2 and 2 was 4 in 
1789, and it is 4 in 1967. So it is a question 
of the principle, and how fundamental it 
is, that is involved. 

So, when I think of the majority, I re- 
member, you know, that it was the majority 
that jeered Christopher Columbus because 
he had an idea the world was round. They 
jeered Galileo, and made him recant before 
they sacrificed him. That was the majority 
speaking. You have to be pretty careful, and 
especially so when you are in the field of 
procedure. 

So I want to see no majority cloture. It is 
dangerous for free institutions. 

Now, what was the other proposition? As 
this thing was set up, it set up a formula, 
first, to offer a motion to cut off debate, and 
insist on an immediate vote. 

Then, of course, wait for the point of order, 
and then let it be a constitutional issue. Sub- 
mit it to the Senate. Otherwise, you get one 
step deleted and come along with a motion 
to table in the hope that you have enough 
votes to beat a point of order. 

Now, that is a formula. Well, if it works 
here in the rules, it works here on legislation. 

For how many years have we heard about 
the item veto? They tried to put it through. 
What was the objection? The objection was 
that it would delegate to the President the 
power to appropriate. It has not ever gone 
through this body. 
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The result is what? They try to boot us. 
Here is the weapon they wanted. Put it on 
the item veto. Offer it as an amendment to 
any bill. Get a ruling out of order. Appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair, and then, of 
course, get a majority of those who are 
present and voting. 

I have seen the time when appropriation 
bills have cone through this body with only 
six or seven Senators on the floor. Those ap- 
propriation bills involved billions of dol- 
lars. All you need is four, and you will get 
it stuck on there as an amendment. 

There is a rule that you cannot legislate 
on appropriation bills. In the House we did it 
with impunity. If I violated that rule once, 
I did it a hundred times. It worked because 
I made it work. We have to suspend the 
rules. There has to be an intervening day. 
Then there must be a two-thirds vote. Oh, it 
is said we can circumvent all that. Let us 
not worry about the rules. Throw the rule 
book in the rain barrel. Ignore the appro- 
priation bills. Why bother about them? Wait 
until an agriculture or an Interior appropria- 
tion bill comes in. Stand on your own two 
feet. Offer an amendment, and when the 
Presiding Officer says it is out of order, you 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair. You 
have your soldiers present on the floor. 

You do not undertake these efforts unless 
you are equipped. That is part of the strategy. 
It always has been. You ask that it be sub- 
mitted. Oh, there should be a quorum call. 
You can get them over here. 

More often than not, there will not be time 
enough to acquaint them with what is going 
on, but if you have enough troops around, 
you will get the bill amended. 

I went so far as to amend an agricul- 
tural act. I got the Sugar Act liquidated in 
the House of Representatives. I had every 
sugar Representative and Senator rush into 
my office with stilettos in their teeth to try 
to do disciplined mayhem on me. 

I know how it works because I have made 
it work. And it can work again. That is the 
danger. You will destroy the orderly proc- 
esses, 

Senators remember the work-or-fight bill 
that Bob Taft stopped on the floor. I have 
said a thousand times that if there is one 
vote in my whole career that I would undo, 
that would be the vote. However, there is 
no piety and no icy finger or anything else 
that can erase that from my record. That is 
the one vote that I would undo. Yet, that 
bill could have been rammed through under 
this kind of proposal. 

It could be done on strike legislation. 

Senators remember the Court-packing pro- 
posal of a long time ago. It was here that 
they stopped it. It was here that the Senate 
stopped the packing of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. And it was because this 
institution was free, and one could speak his 
piece here and was not inhibited or fear- 
ful of the fact that a majority was going to 
put some condign thing upon the statute 
books for which one would express a deep 
regret later. 

It is not needed, In 1964 I got on my knees 
on this carpeted floor. I said, Please, please 
vote for cloture.” 

You remember what happened here. You 
do not have to conceal any names. I begged 
the Senator from Arizona. I begged him, I 
guess I was not much of an advocate. I could 
not persuade him with all the tears in my 
eyes, the tremor in my voice, and the solici- 
tude I had for the Senator, as much as a 
mother would have for a tender and gentle 
baby, I could not persuade him. 

You heard the dean of Congress this after- 
noon, Cart HAYDEN, who has been on this 
hilltop for 54 years. He never voted for 
cloture, mainly because in the fuss that 
went on here long ago when Arizona tried to 
get into the Union, New Mexico was standing 
in the wings. 
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Had there been a cloture vote, there would 
have been no Arizona, Had there been no 
Arizona, there probably would have been a 
thumping Republican majority in 1964. 
{Laughter.] 

zne VICE PRESDENT. The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. DRESEN. Mr. President, take it out of 
my time. 

Seven times out of 36 endeavors, this Sèn- 
ate has voted cloture, going back to 1919. Do 
not tell me you cannot get it, because I got 
it, just as others did. You can get it again 
when you have a case, but when you have a 
bill of goods to sell to the Senate, a bill of 
goods that is under suspicion and not in the 
national interest, it should not be sold. 

That is the point, If we are going to pro- 
tect the Republic against wild schemes and 
fantacies and favorite legislative brain chil- 
dren, the thing to do is to protect our rules. 

As my time runs out, and just before my 
friend, the Senator from South Dakota, 
makes his motion to table, let me adjure you 
now with everything that is in my heart to 
vote down this motion to table and let the 
point of order prevail. 

We can then approve it today by a voice 
vote, and when we adjourn tonight that will 
have erased the confusion. It will have 
clarified the air, and we will start anew. 

I am in the mood now, if they file a cloture 
motion on Senate Resolution 6 to put my 
name on it and see where we go. 

I would then give assurance to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina that I will sit down 
with him and see if we cannot negotiate a 
reasonable time to discuss this matter and 
let it come to a vote. 

I do not mind, I am prepared to do it, and 
surely in the wisdom and genius of this 
body we can find the right answer without 
forfeiting the safeguards that have meant 
so much to this country. 

This is the 90th Congress. It is the 179th 
year in which this body has met without in- 
terruption in peace or war. 

There is no better parliamentary body. 

The reason we are here is because our pro- 
cedures were safeguarded. Let us safeguard 
them now. Let us vote down this motion to 
table and get the air clarified. 

Then we will make a start and I am con- 
fident that our innate restrain, our intuitive 
wisdom, and our sense of patience can nego- 
tiate a period in which we can bring this 
matter to a vote, and I shall be delighted 
to do so. 

So I say to you, vote down the motion 
to table and then we will get to work, 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of the prayer and the reading of the 
Journal, there be a time limitation of 2 
hours on the motion of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will committees be able to sit? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
later reduced to writing is as follows: 

Ordered, That after the approval of the 
Journal on Wednesday, October 11, debate 
on the motion of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dmxsen] to suspend rule XVI, para- 
graph 4, so as to offer an amendment, legis- 
lative in nature, to H.R. 10345, making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State, 
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Justice, and Commerce, etc., be limited to 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE]. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO TOMOR- 
ROW AT 11 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business this after- 
non, it stand in recess until 11 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
THE SESSION OF THE SENATE 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the consent of the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the mi- 
nority leader, I would like to announce 
that there will be no further action on 
the pending business tonight, and I sug- 
gest that it might be a good idea to turn 
to the consideration of the conference 
report on the agriculture appropriation 
bill at this time. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 10509) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MON- 
DALE in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of October 10, 1967, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 28396.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Can the Senator 
advise whether he anticipates a rollcall 
vote on the conference report? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall not ask and 
I have not heard that any Senator de- 
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sires one, but it might be that some Sen- 
ator would desire a rolicall vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But as of now, the 
Senator does not anticipate one? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not anticipate a 
vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not report on the details of the confer- 
ence agreement, since the full text of the 
conference report and the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
appear in House Report No. 746, and in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 10, 
1967, page 28396. 

Mr. President, the conference agree- 
ment deals with 61 different numbered 
amendments, plus seven amendments re- 
ported in disagreement. In several in- 
stances individual amendments embody 
differences affecting numerous individ- 
ual projects and activities and final 
agreement was reached after several ses- 
sions of the conference committee. The 
conference committee meetings began 
last Wednesday, October 4, and con- 
tinued morning and afternoon with 
some interruptions for rollcall votes on 
both sides, except for last Friday. 

We resumed again yesterday morning, 
recessed at noon, and in the afternoon 
session finally reached agreement on all 
amendments except amendments Nos. 
43, 56, and 63 which will be reported in 
true disagreement and which I will dis- 
cuss when they are reported to the Sen- 
ate after the adoption of the conference 
report. Four amendments Nos. 9, 31, 37 
and 67 were reported in technical dis- 
agreement. On those four amendments 
the House has today receded and agreed 
to the Senate amendments as amended 
in conference. 

Mr. President, the conference commit- 
tee has been meeting in an atmosphere 
of extreme economy. The conferees 
from the other body have insisted, in 
view of the limited extension of the ex- 
isting continuing resolution coupled with 
the current general feeling of economy 
in that body, that this year each ap- 
propriation item in the bill must be 
agreed upon at the budget level or below. 
Upon the insistence of the House con- 
ferees, the Senate conferees were thus 
forced to yield on many important proj- 
ects and activities. 

In general, the President’s budget, to- 
gether with the detailed recommenda- 
tions thereunder as to the dollar 
amounts, represents a good base upon 
which the Committees on Appropriations 
should begin their consideration, and 
upon which each body may base its rec- 
ommendations afier hearing the justifi- 
cations of the departmental officials in 
support of estimated requirements and 
other witnesses. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions and every member on that com- 
mittee has the right—and indeed the re- 
sponsibility—to exercise an independent 
judgment and then to make a collective 
committee determination upon the ap- 
propriate level of funding program and 
administrative activities represented by 
appropriation items. Such committee 
recommendations are then subject to 
the approval or change by the Senate as 
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11 5 and votes upon appropriation 

In summary, speaking as one Mem- 
ber of the Senate and as the chairman 
of the subcommittee responsible for han- 
dling the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies, 
I wish to state emphatically that next 
year I shall as I have always done here- 
tofore, recommend such increases over, 
or decreases under, the amounts re- 
quested in the budget or carried in the 
bill as it comes from the other body in 
those instances where I believe changes 
are justified based upon the justifications 
and the needs presented to the commit- 
tee during its consideration of the budget. 

The action taken this year in the con- 
ference in bringing each appropriation 
item to the budget level or below does 
not represent any precedent so far as I 
am personally concerned, or so far as the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations is 
concerned, but was done simply to meet 
the exigencies of the current situation. 

By acceding to the budget amount or 
below on the several items in the con- 
ference report, I believe we have now 
reached the lowest level and furnished 
the minimum amounts essential to the 
operation of the several program and 
administrative agencies of the depart- 
ment. In recent days there has been con- 
siderable discussion about the initiation 
of rescission bills following the enact- 
ment of the regular appropriation act 
for the respective departments. It is my 
view, at this time, that the conference 
agreement on this bill, if it is agreed to 
by the Senate, carries all the reductions 
which should be applied against the con- 
duct of the programs administered by 
the Department of Agriculture. In fact, 
it is my opinion that some items have 
been reduced too much. 

Mr, President, the conference report 
referred to earlier, House Report No. 746, 
describes in detail the agreement 
reached in conference on the several ap- 
propriation items. At the conclusion of 
my remarks following the disposition of 
the amendments to be reported in dis- 
agreement, I will offer for inclusion in 
the record a comparative table showing 
in detail comparisons between the ap- 
propriations for last year, the budget 
estimate, the House and Senate versions, 
the conference allowances, and how the 
conference bill compares with the esti- 
montes, the House bill, and the Senate 

The total amount of the conference 
bill is $4,952,945,700, which is $68,151,- 
700 under the President's budget. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. President, I want to make some 
comments on the food stamp program. 
The budget estimate for fiscal 1968 pro- 
posed to appropriate $195,000,000 for the 
expenses of the food stamp program, a 
welfare program, by transfer of funds 
from the section 32 permanent appro- 
priation. 

This was clearly an abuse of section 32 
which was authorized for removal of 
surplus perishable commodities. 

When the subcommittee made its rec- 
ommendations in committee markup, I 
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recommended that the full amount of 
$195 million requested be provided and 
the funds be appropriated directly from 
the general revenue fund. This recom- 
mendation was adopted by the Senate. 

The extension of the Food Stamp Au- 
thorization Act was delayed for several 
weeks on the differing versions of the 
extension legislation. In the Senate ver- 
sion, I had recommended the inclusion 
of a provision which would require that 
funds for operation of the extended food 
stamp program must be appropriated 
directly from the general revenue fund. 
The amended Food Stamp Authorization 
Act was approved by the President on 
September 27, and is now Public Law 
90-91, and it carries that provision. 

There was no difficulty in the con- 
ference in getting the House conferees to 
agree on this method of financing as has 
been made clear by the new authoriza- 
tion act. 

I ask unanimous consent that Public 
Law 90-91 be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the statute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pusiic Law 90-91, S. 953 
An act to amend the Food Stamp Act of 1964 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sehtence of subsection (a) of section 
16 of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 is amended 
by inserting after “June 30, 1967;” the fol- 
lowing: “not in excess of $200,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968; not in excess 
of $225,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969;”. 

Sec. 2. Section 16(a) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: “This Act shall be carried 
out only with funds appropriated from the 
general fund of the Treasury for that specific 
purpose and in no event shall it be carried 
out with funds derived from permanent 
appropriations.” 

Approved September 27, 1967. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
conferees did agree to a smaller amount 
than was provided earlier by the Senate. 
The conference amount is $161,800,000 
by direct appropriation plus $23,200,000 
reappropriation, making a total of $185 
million instead of the budget estimate 
of $195 million. 

The failure of the budget officials to 
submit a revised estimate, pursuant to 
Public Law 90-91, is regretted since this 
item is now reported as being $161,800,000 
over the estimates. The small reduction 
of $10 million was readily agreed to by 
the conference committee in view of the 
fact that one-fourth of the fiscal year 
had elapsed and that under the continu- 
ing resolution the program has been 
operating at the annual rate of $140 mil- 
lion as approved last year. 

SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


The Senate receded from its amend- 
ment No. 30 to provide a direct appro- 
priation from the general revenue fund 
of $104 million for the expenses of the 
special milk program rather than to de- 
rive funds from section 32, as proposed in 
the budget and approved in the other 
body. In view of the general budgetary 
situation, the Senate receded from its 
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amendment for the current fiscal year. 
The report of the statement of the man- 
agers on page 8 expresses the view of the 
conference committee on this subject 
where it states: 

The conferees are agreed that hereafter the 
Bureau of the Budget should provide for this 
program from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury by direct appropriation. 


Mr. President, unless there be ques- 
tions from other Senators at this point, 
I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Nebraska, the ranking minority 
member of our subcommittee, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, who 
has worked for a long time, and very 
hard, on this bill. I wish to say that no 
one has worked harder, longer, nor more 
efficiently than has the Senator from 
Nebraska. I am happy to yield to him. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Senator is very generous in his remarks, 
and I thank him. 

I associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

The bill which the Congress sends to 
the President today reflects the extreme 
pressures to reduce appropriations which 
were present when the conferees met to 
resolve differences between the Senate 
and the other body. The product of the 
conference reflects this pressure to a very 
great degree. 


A table which I ask unanimous con- 


sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks graphi- 
cally illustrates the results. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spore in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the oon- 
ference action is more than $2 billion 
less than was contained in the fiscal 1967 
Agricultural Appropriations Act. It is 
about $1.8 billion less than the Senate 
bill. There are some meaningful cuts in 
activities of the department, but in the 
main the bill merely defers to some un- 
specified time the cost of the Nation’s 
farm programs. 

The bill deliberately defers a $1.5 bil- 
lion item to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for its losses for fiscal 
year 1966. This is money which has al- 
ready been expended. What now happens 
is that the treasury will have to borrow 
money—at prevailing interest rates—to 
finance through the backdoor this part 
of the cost of the administration’s farm 
program. 

Regrettably, the situation will get even 
worse next year. For fiscal 1967 not quite 
$4 billion has been spent to cover the cost 
of the commodity and related programs. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
fast running out of unused borrowing au- 
thority and will have to suspend its op- 
erations—as it did back in 1965—unless 
Congress appropriates sufficient funds to 
restore the impairment of its capital. 

Mr. President, these agriculture appro- 
priations are about 30 percent below 
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funds which were appropriated by Con- 
gress for the preceeding fiscal year; if 
the Congress and the President can im- 
pose this kind of reduction on the farmer, 
then let them do it for other spending 
programs as well. 

Mr. President, it was a great pleasure 
to witness the fashion in which the 
chairman of our subcommittee con- 
ducted the conference negotiations. It 
was a piece of work skillfully done, and 
showed a great deal of detailed knowl- 
edge in every field of this very complex 
appropriation bill. His conduct in the 
conference was a continuation of the 
exemplary manner in which he conducts 
the work of the subcommittee. 

I subscribe to the idea that the action 
taken this year in the conference, in 
bringing the appropriations items to the 
budget level or below, does not represent 
any precedent as far as I am concerned. 
On that particular point, I join the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in saying that 
I preserve my independence of judgment 
on future budgets submitted in this field, 
as in other fields as well. 

Again, I warmly thank the Senator 
from Florida for his very generous re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, I also compliment the 
clerk of the subcommittee, Mr. Raymond 
Schafer, and his able assistant, Mr. 
Joseph Stewart. They are dedicated and 
competent professionals. They perform 
their assigned tasks in outstanding fash- 
ion and contribute significantly to our 
work. 


ExHIBIT 1 
H.R. 10509, summary of appropriations and 
comparisons 

$7, 022, 571, 450 

5, 021, 097, 400 

4, 770, 580, 950 

6, 782, 529, 789 

4, 952, 945, 700 


Comparisons, conference bill (＋ or —) 
— $2, 069, 625, 750 


Estimates, 1968_....-.----- — 68, 151, 700 
House bill, 1968_.-___._._- +182, 364, 750 
Senate bill, 1968__..._----_ —1, 829, 584, 989 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
most grateful to my distinguished friend. 
I wish to say again for myself, I am not 
granting that our action this year is any 
precedent binding either on any Senator, 
on our committee, or on the Senate, be- 
cause I deem it to be the duty of each 
Senator and of the Senate, after hearing 
the testimony of witnesses from the 
agencies and from the public, to either 
support, increase, or decrease the budget 
recommendations. The budget recom- 
mendations are simply a beginning point 
for the consideration of each item. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that House amendments Nos. 9, 31, 37, 
and 67, which were reported in technical 
disagreement, be considered en bloc. 

They have already been acted upon 
by the House which has receded and 
adopted the Senate amendment as 
amended by the conference. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- than can be achieved now under the Crop- 


tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, three 
amendments were reported in true dis- 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the first amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Page 25, line 1, insert, Provided, That 
agreements entered into during the fiscal 
year 1968 shall not require payments during 
the calendar year 1968 exceeding $52,200,000. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this was 
a very important amendment, and I am 
sorry that the House would not agree to 
it. I shall describe it briefly. 

It was an amendment simply provid- 
ing authority to the Agricultural Stabil- 
ization and Conservation Service to enter 
into contracts to retire cropland up to 
a maximum cost of $52,200,000. 

As the bill came to the Senate from 
the other body, this language request 
contained in the budget had been de- 
leted. The Senate restored it and the 
conference insisted upon retaining it 
during the course of negotiations with 
the conferees from the other body, The 
House conferees were adamant. I feel 
we are making a mistake in not provid- 
ing authorization for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enter into contracts to 
take up some of the acreage which is 
coming out of the soil bank during this 


year and at the end of 1968 under the a 


old conservation reserve program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor a let- 
ter I have received from the Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service, dated 
June 22, signed by Mr. Ed Jaenke, set- 
ting forth some of the needs for contin- 
uation of the cropland adjustment pro- 
gram, as authorized in the Agriculture 
Act for 1965. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a summary tabulation pre- 
pared and submitted to the committee 
by the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service showing the total 
conservation reserve acreage and the ex- 
piring acreage to be released by calendar 
years. 

There being no objection, the material 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., June 22, 1967. 
Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HOLLAND: Secretary Freeman 
has asked us to provide you with some addi- 
tional information regarding the need for 
continuing the Cropland Adjustment Pro- 
gram in 1968, As you know our farmlands 
still have a production potential greater than 
the effective demand for agricultural com- 
modities particularly such crops as feed 
grains and cotton. Diversions from normal 
plantings of these crops will continue to be 
needed for several years to come. While the 
diversions could be achieved under annual 
programs this would require a greater outlay 
in tax dollars per unit of production avoided 


land Adjustment Program. 

The Cropland Adjustment Program brings 
many benefits to both farm and non-farm 
people. It helps provide recreational oppor- 
tunities, it provides better assured erosion 
control, and it helps State and local govern- 
ments acquire farmland no longer needed 
for crops and convert it to uses that directly 
benefit all the citizens of a particular area. 

A further problem that we must consider 
is that 1.6 million acres will be released from 
the Conservation Reserve Program at the 
end of 1967. An additional 5.9 million acres 
will be released at the end of 1968. While 
some of this land (about 1.3 million acres) 
has been planted to trees the remainder will 
be in condition to move immediately back 
into crops. About 5.7 million acres of con- 
servation reserve land will be available for 
planting by 1969 in areas of the country 
where feed grains are grown. While thus far 
farmers have tended to leave about ½ of the 
released conservation reserve land in con- 
serving use, an appreciable improvement 
in the outlook for income from crops could 
change this relationship to one where most 
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of this land would be planted rather than 
be left in grass. Of course, some of the re- 
leased conservation reserve land will be on 
farms that do not have a feed grain base or 
a cotton allotment and, therefore, under the 
present Cropland Adjustment Program the 
land will not be recontracted. Also we would 
not recontract land in trees or otherwise 
unsuitable for crops. However, most of the 
farms with land coming out from under 
conservation reserve contracts likely will 
have some feed grain base. 

To discontinue the Cropland Adjustment 
Program in 1968 would make it very difficult 
for us to carry out a program in 1969 when 
most of the remaining conservation reserve 
land is released. The 1966 Cropland Adjust- 
ment Program showed that it is difficult to 
apply a program effectively in the first year. 

I am attaching a table showing a pre- 
contract history of the conservation reserve 
lands released recently and to be released 
in the next few years. 

Very truly yours, 
E. A. JAENKE, 
Acting Administrator. 
(Enclosures.) 


PROBABLE ACRES UNDER CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM CONTRACTS WHICH OTHERWISE WOULD BE DEVOTED TO 
SPECIFIED CROPS, 1963-69, BASED ON ESTIMATED PRECONTRACT HISTORY 


Un thousand acres) 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 169 
450 396 375 305 241 90 
100 91 89 74 55 22 

5 5 5 1 

23 18 18 17 15 8 
2,773 2,18 2,148 1,879 41,614 659 
2.063 1.724 L645 L381 1214 482 
4 3 3 3 2 1 
2,406 1,938 1,894 1,652 1,394 577 
1, 006 808 788 676 600 238 
2.4 2,254 1,982 1,39 1,118 307 
552 453 433 361 315 111 
11,848 9,874 9,380 7,767 6,572 2498 
17,538 14,188 13,818 11,364 9,688 37602 


CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


The productive capacity of American agri- 
culture continues to grow. It is estimated 
that this growth rate will require some 30 
million acres of cropland to be held out of 
production in the decade ahead, if we are to 
avoid a build-up of surpluses. This estimate, 
supported by independent studies, takes full 
account of increased domestic and export 
needs. The potential excess production capac- 
ity is greatest in feed grains and cotton but 
touches nearly all of our field crops. 

With potential excess capacity of some 30 
million acres of cropland during the next 
decade the question becomes what is the 
best and least expensive way to keep this 
land out of production and in o 
uses. The flexibility inherent in the current, 
annual, voluntary wheat, cotton or feed 
grains is important and these programs will 
be needed. However, experience has shown 
the long-term land adjustment program such 
as CAP has advantages. First. it is less ex- 
pensive—about 14 less than for the annual 
cotton or feed grain programs. 

Second, it is better suited to older and 
part-time farmers. Third, it is popular with 
farmers. This past year applications for the 
CAP contracts were 300% greater than could 
be accepted. The request for $52 million ad- 
vance authorization for the 1968 program 
(about 2 million acres) will about “hold the 
line” since 1.6 million acres of Conservation 
Reserve contracts will be expiring at the end 
of 1967. 

THE NEED FOR CONTINUING THE CROPLAND AD- 
JUSTMENT PROGRAM 

The productive capacity of American ag- 

riculture on the amount of land already de- 


veloped for crops far exceeds what our do- 
mestic and world outlets likely will take for 
at least the next decade. This is especially 
true in the case of feed grains and cotton. 

About 1.6 million more acres will be re- 
leased from conservation reserve contracts at 
the end of 1967, 6.0 million acres at the end 
of 1968, and 3.4 million acres at the end of 
1969 (a total of 11 million acres in the next 
3 years). In addition, agreements will ex- 
pire by the end of 1969 on more than one- 
half million acres and by 1970 on almost one 
million acres, now under cropland conversion 
and cropland adjustment programs. 

In the absence of voluntary programs (or, 
as an alternative, mandatory programs) to 
hold feed grain and cotton production and 
possibly that of some other crops in line 
with effective demand, surpluses of these 
crops can build up rapidly, Past experience 
proves that heavy surpluses are very costly 
to the Government, as well as price depress- 
ing in farm markets. 

The necessary diversion probably could 
be obtained on a year-to-year basis under 
annual acreage diversion programs, But the 
cost of diversion payments under annual pro- 
grams tends to follow general price levels— 
and there is a trend toward rising prices. 
On the other hand, the cost of diversion un- 
der a long-term agreement is related to prices 
current as of the time the agreement is 
made. Thus, diversion agreements made in 
1968 and 1969 for a period of years (under 
the cropland adjustment program authorized 
by Title VI of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965) should cost substantially less per 
unit of production diverted than would 
likely be the cost of buying the same amount 
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of diversion under annual programs three, 
four, or more years hence. 

It is highly unlikely that any of the acreage 
under the long-term Cropland Adjustment 
Program will need to be brought back into 
crop production during the period of the 
agreements. This acreage is only a little more 
than one-half as much as that which will be 
released from conservation reserve contracts 
from 1967 to 1969. However, if any portion 
of the acreage under the long-term agree- 
ments should need to be released, there is 
full authority under the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965 for the Secretary to termi- 
nate or modify agreements with producers 
by mutual agreement or to adjust payments 
on account of failure to comply with the 
terms and conditions of the program. 


TOTAL CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM ACREAGE AND 
EXPIRING ACREAGE TO BE RELEASED, BY YEARS! 


Acres in reserve 


Calendar year 
To expire 
As of Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
28, 660, 6 149, 153 
28, 511, 526 2. 706, 972 
25, 804, 1, 548, 826 
24, 255, 7 6, 818, 327 
17, 437, 401 3, 457, 730 
13, 979, 671 664, 158 
13, 315, 513 2, 335, 301 
455.880 3, 380, 305 
75, 675 67, 457 
8, 218 7.514 
704 704 
. 28, 660, 679 


Source of data: Statistical summary, 1966. 
*Represents mandatory extensions because tree seedlings 
were unavailable. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


{In million acres} 
1967 1968 
1. Total acreage to be released = — 5 end of year. 16 5.9 
2. Estimated released acreage in trees 3 
3. Remaining acrea tential — crop 
use in year following release ----- 13 51 


release. 

a. Estimated amount of item 3 which will 
remain in protective cover during year 
following release 1 7 

b. Estimated amount of item 3 to be used 
— row or grain crops in year following 


m of land use indicated by survey during 
the ee of of 168 of of the 1965 use of land previously under CRP. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
cropland adjustment program is one of 
the few programs which has been sup- 
ported by all the major farm organiza- 
tions. I regret that the Senate conferees 
were unable to prevail with their posi- 
tion in the conference and to get the 
House to recede from its disagreement to 
our amendment. I insisted that this 
amendment be reported in disagreement 
in order that I would be in a position to 
advise the Senate that the conferees 
made every effort to retain a cropland 
adjustment program for next year. 

Mr. President, the authority for this 
program has several more years to run— 
I regret that it is not possible to get 
agreement from the conferees from the 
other body or from the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself to continue the program 
for the current fiscal year. I hope that 
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the Secretary of Agriculture and the ap- 
propriate officials will carefully review 
the need for the cropland adjustment 
program and if it is deemed to be essen- 
tial to the agricultural adjustment and 
supply situation, an estimate to reinstate 
the program will be included in the 
budget estimate for 1969. 

Mr. President, I have already urged 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make a 
supplemental request on this matter to 
be considered at the time Congress is 
passing upon the supplemental bill or to 
resubmit it next year in the regular an- 
nual appropriation request because I 
think it would be unfortunate if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture were left with no 
machinery and no money with which to 
retire land out of the several millions of 
acres which will come back into poten- 
tial production, as the conservation re- 
serve contracts terminate in the next 2 
years. 

The Secretary is extremely anxious 
about this point. He thinks all of our best 
laid plans in connection with the pro- 
duction of feed grain and other com- 
modities might easily be upset unless 
there is some machinery put in his 
hands for land retirement. 

Mr. President, the House has already 
refused to recede from its position. So, 
regretfully, I must move at this time 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment No. 43. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Florida that the Senate 
recede on its amendment No. 43. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the next amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Page 31, line 18, strike the numeral and 
insert $325,000,000. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment which was of very great 
importance to the Midwest. It was par- 
ticularly urged by my distinguished 
friends, the Senator from North Dakota 
and the Senator from Nebraska who are 
members of the committee. 

The amendment would have provided 
for an additional $25 million of author- 
ization to make operating loans from the 
Farmers Home Administration revolving 
fund. It would not have affected the 
budget in any way. 

It simply would have given leeway to 
the administrator of the Farmers Home 
Administration to take care of the needs 
for production credit of many small 
farmers who cannot get credit anywhere 
else. A prerequisite of their getting such 
a loan is a finding that they cannot get 
loans from any other institution. 

At a time when we are being asked to 
step up production to take care of an 
enlarged export of food commodities, it 
seems very necessary to the committee 
to include this additional $25 million 
of authorization. 

Again, the other body was not willing 
to agree to it, and they have earlier in the 
afternoon refused to recede. So, I now 
regretfully move that the Senate recede 
on its amendment No. 56. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Florida that the Senate 
recede on its amendment No. 56. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Page 34, line 16. Strike the numeral and 
insert $2,984,856,389. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this is 
the amendment spoken of by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

The sole purpose of the amendment 
is, by a paper transaction, to restore the 
borrowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from the Treasury 
of the United States. No money is in- 
volved. The spending budget is not 
affected. 

The law requires that these restora- 
tions be made annually. In spite of all 
we can do, the Bureau of the Budget, 
which is the agency at fault here, insists 
upon not requesting restoration annually 
of the entire deficit for the last preced- 
ing year, but, instead, is asking for only 
barely enough money, that it believes 
necessary, to get the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through the year ahead. 

In the first place, we are not obeying 
the law when we adopt that course. In 
the next place, we are not showing 
clearly the cost of the farm program. 
There is a deficit in CCC operations, but 
it is no fault of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. They lose money from 
warehousing, transportation, spoilage, 
and for a number of other reasons. 

That money should be restored in 
order for them to have their approved 
borrowing authority restored so that 
they will have available the resources 
which Congress intends them to have. 

Unfortunately, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et this year simply requested $1.4 bil- 
lion of the 1966 loss, whereas the 
actual deficit was more than twice that 
much. And the amount they did not ask 
to be restored was $1,584,856,389. 

The Senate restored the full amount. 

The issue was made upon the floor of 
the Senate, and with only 17 opposing 
votes, the Senate approved the procedure 
which the law requires. 

Mr. President, I regret very much that 
this continued tearing down of the fiscal 
stability of the CCC is continuing. 

A balance of $1,057 million of the 1961 
deficit has not been restored. Now we 
have the balance of $1,584 million of the 
1966 deficit, which has not been restored. 
At the same time, we have a deficit for 
1967, already computed and established, 
of neurly $4 billion. 

The fact is that, considering those 
three items, instead of having a borrow- 
ing capacity at this time of $14.5 billion, 
the borrowing capacity of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is down to the figure 
of $8,044,500,000. 

Mr. President, we cannot keep this up 
indefinitely. We should not keep it up 
at all, in view of the clear provisions of 
the law. 

I have a prepared statement showing 
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the history of this matter, showing the 
history of the law, and showing the fact 
that CCC is operating on an ever-thin- 
ner basis; that, whereas when they in- 
troduced the budget last January they 
reported that they would have available 
a borrowing capacity of $2,752 million, 
at the end of the current fiscal year. 
Their current estimate as of September 
21, as supplied to our committee, shows 
that they actually now estimate an unen- 
cumbered borrowing capacity next July 
1 of $2,060 million. 

The continuation of this wretched way 
of handling the matter can bring nothing 
sooner or later but calamity on all con- 
cerned. 


So the committee desires to call at- 
tention to this matter very clearly. We do 
not blame the House for their position, 
because the Budget Bureau would not 
put this amount in the budget; and the 
House seems to feel that the general pub- 
lic would never understand the inclu- 
sion of this largely increased amount, 
which does not involve the payment of 
a single dime but does restore the bor- 
rowing capacity of the CCC. 

Since I became chairman of the sub- 
committee handling appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies, I have made every effort 
to bring the impaired capital structure 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
a current basis as intended by law. 

Public Law 87-155, approved August 
17, 1961, authorizes the restoration of 
capital impairment incurred by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation by means of 
annual appropriation rather than by can- 
cellation of notes. It was certainly the in- 
tent of Congress in approving this law 
that the full restoration for losses would 
be requested in the budget in the year 
following the close of the fiscal year in 
which the loss was incurred. 

Two years ago, in the processing of the 
agricultural appropriation bill for fiscal 
1966, the Senate sought to provide the 
full amount of the loss for fiscal year 
1964 and by committee amendment 
added $927 million over the House bill 
for this purpose. After long delay in the 
conference, a supplemental estimate of 
$500 million was transmitted to the 
Congress and this amount was adopted 
as a part of the conference agreement 
on the appropriation bill for fiscal 1966. 
At that time I was of the opinion that 
the Bureau of the Budget had finally 
seen the light and had read the require- 
ments of the law, and would thus fulfill 
the intent of the law by asking for full 
reimbursement appropriation each year. 

Last year the budget request for fiscal 
1967 contained the full estimate of 
losses incurred in fiscal 1964, totaling 
$3,048,020,744, together with the unre- 
imbursed balance for fiscal 1965 of $507,- 
834,256 for a grand total of $3,555,855,- 
000. 


Thus, a year ago after the processing 
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of the appropriation bill for fiscal 1967, 
there remained unreimbursed only the 
balance of $1,057,000,000 for inventory 
loss in fiscal 1961. 


BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 


When the President’s budget for fiscal 
1968 was transmitted to the Congress, it 
only included a request for reimburse- 
ment appropriation to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of $1,400,000,000 for 
losses sustained in fiscal 1966 instead of 
the full loss incurred in that year of 
$2,984,856,389. During the hearings it was 
clear from the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture when he was before 
the committee that he did request the 
Bureau of the Budget for permission to 
include in the Department’s estimates 
for fiscal 1968 the full loss incurred in 
fiscal 1966, together with the balance of 
$1,057,000,000 from 1961. It is evident, 
therefore, that the failure to comply with 
the law, Public Law 87-155, lies entirely 
with the President’s Budget officials. 

Mr. President, under Public Law 87- 
155, to which I have heretofore referred, 
it was clearly intended that the annual 
deficit of the corporation should be re- 
imbursed by appropriation rather than 
the cancellation of notes as had been the 
case in earlier years. This procedure is 
orderly and brings to the attention of 
the Congress annually the true state of 
fiscal affairs of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, including a full report of 
its losses by major categories and com- 
modities. 

This was the intent of the law and is 
the more honest way of handling the 
affairs of the Corporation as required by 
law. 

Thus by committee amendment the 
Senate added its amendment No. 63, 
$1,584,856,389. When the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill was before the Sen- 
ate last July 13, the Senate by a record 
vote of 74 to 17 sustained the committee 
recommendation to provide the full 
amount of appropriation necessary to re- 
store the capital impairment for fiscal 
year 1966. 

This amendment was discussed a num- 
ber of times during the conference. I am 
confident that the members of the con- 
ference committee from the other body 
are sympathetic toward the objective 
sought in amendment No. 63. However, 
in the present budgetary and fiscal en- 
vironment, and because the Budget re- 
quest contained only $1,400,000,000 of the 
1966 losses, the House insists on its dis- 
agreement on Senate amendment No. 63. 

Mr. President, I have a tabulation 
prepared on September 21, based upon 
figures supplied by the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service, 
which shows that under the Senate bill 
the unrestored capital losses—including 
the 1967 losses—would have been $4,- 
870,600,000 instead of the $6,455,500,000 
under the budget estimate. 
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Thus, when the Senate recedes from 
its amendment, the borrowing authority 
of $14.5 billion would be reduced to just 
over $8 billion at the beginning of the 
current fiscal year—namely $8,044,- 
500,000. This creates a dangerous situa- 
tion which will increase with every year 
that the clear meaning of the law is 
violated by the Bureau of the Budget 
and not corrected by the Congress. 

Further, since the budget for 1968 was 
formulated the estimated tnused bor- 
rowing authority at the end of this fiscal 
year has been reduced from $2.7 billion 
to $2 billion, a decrease of $700 million. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Commodity Credit Corporation, millions of 
dollars, borrowing authority, $14,500.0 
STATUS OF UNRESTORED LOSSES 


bares. ease $1, 057.0 

Des Fr „é—oõᷓ 2, 984. 9 

3 Soe De ees 3, 813.6 
Total losses unrestored 

(June 30, 1967)--------- 7, 855.5 

Budget estimate, 1968 bill —1, 400. 0 
Estimated balance unre- 

stored July 1, 1967 6, 455.5 

Senate amendment +1, 584. 9 
Balance under Senate 

amendment 4, 870.6 


ESTIMATED UNUSED BALANCE OF CCC BORROWING 
AUTHORITY, BY FISCAL YEARS 


[In millions] 


Fiscal 1967: 
Estimated in budget last Janu- 
BEY 65.8 soa eee $3, 709. 0 
Ü 3. 361. 0 
Fiscal 1968: 
As estimated in budget last Jan- 
0 ee Se 2, 752.0 
Current estimate 2, 060. 0 


(Based upon figures supplied to the commit- 
tee by the Department on September 21, 
1967) 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment 63, in view of the earlier action 
this afternoon in the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Florida to recede 
from the Senate’s position on amend- 
ment No. 63. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a comparative 
table showing the budget estimate, the 
House, the Senate, and the conference 
allowances on the various appropriation 
items in the agricultural appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1968. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1967 AND ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN BILL FOR 1968 


Appropriations Conference Conference bill (+-) or (— 
Agencies or items ri and Budget esti- House bill, Senate bill, allowance, — — 
authorizations, mates, 1968 1968 1968 1968 Budget esti- House bill Senate bill 
1967 mates, 1968 
TITLE I—GENERAL ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural Research Service: 
ae lg scan 3125, 897, 500 3136, 983, 00%ũ/;% 5135, 587, 500 5143, 354, 800 5136, 775, 500 $207,500 +-$1, 188, 000 $6, 579, 300 
Dr AE E „ , a g r g „ Soap ’ > „ , „ 
Transfer from sec. 32 (25, 000,000) (15, 000, 000) (15, 000, 000) (15, 000, 000) (15,000,000) ....-..-------  ---2---------- 2 --- +--+ ene e eee 
Total available 150, 997, 500 151, 983. 000 150, 587, 500 158, 354, 800) (151, 275, 500) —207, 500 1, 188, 000 —6, 579 300] 
Plant and animal disease and control. ‘ 92.882.800 : 22 252, 000 (184.622.800 (484.888.400 (455.205.500 : 29.600 tr 194.600 Os .023, 200 
Special fund (reappropriation) (2, 000, 000) 2. 000, 000) (2,000, 000) (2, 000, 000) ee DAR A A 
Total, salaries and expenses 208, 663, 400 222, 835, 000 219, 615, 500 234, 190, 200 222, 577, 500 —257, 500 +2, 962, 000 —11, 612, 700 
Salaries and expenses (special foreign currency 
PS ES WR AERO SE I See 4, 500, 000 15, 400, 000 7, 500, 000 15, 400, 000 8, 500, 000 —6, 900, 000 +1, 000, 000 —6, 900, 000 
Total, Agricultural Research Service 213, 163, 400 000 227,115, 500 249, 590, 200 231, 077, 500 —7, 157, 500 000 —18, 512, 700 
(Total Able „ (238, 163, 400) Gas, 25 000) (242, 115, 500) (264, 590, 200) (246, 077, 500) setae 3, 
Cooperative State Research Service: Payments and 
b 58, 776, 000 63, 113, 000 63, 113, 000 66, 214, 000 63, 113, 000 
Extension Service: 
ts to States and Puerto Rico 78, 652, 500 81,917, 500 81,917, 500 83, 917, 500 81,917, 500 
Retirement costs for extension agents 8, 305, 500 8, 818, 500 8, 818, 500 pusm 8, 818, 500 
Penaity mall 3, 113, 000 3, 113, 000 3, 113, 000 113, 000 3, 113, 
Federal Extension Service 2, 728, 000 2, 753, 000 2,753, 000 2, 753, 000 2,753, 

Total, Extension Service. 799, 000 000 000 98, 602, 000 CN A, ee ee eee —2, 000, 000 
Farmer Cooperative Service. ST 20a 000 10.600 91.20 000 1. 404, 000 1.305.000 100, 000 +100, 000 —100, 000 
Soil Conservation Service: 

Conservation 112, 430, 200 113, 995, 000 113, 053, 000 113, 995, 000 113, 500, 
Watershed 6, 342, 000 6, 377, 000 6, 377, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 
Watershed protection. 70, 130, 700 70, 403, 000 70, 403, 000 70, 403, 000 70, 403, 
Flood prevention 25, 695, 400 25, 753, 000 25, 753, 000 25, 753, 000 25, 753, 
Great Plains conservation prog ram 18, 504, 300 16, 336, 000 16, 336, 000 18, 504, 300 16, 336, 
Resource conservation oa development 4. 664, 600 7,629, 000 6, 000, 000 7,629, 000 6, 129, 
Total, Soil Conservation Service 237. 767, 200 240, 493, 000 237,922, 000 242,284, 300 238, 121, 
Economic Research Service: Salaries and expenses.. 2, 421, 000 13,646, 000 12, 421, 000 13, 021, 000 12,421, 
Statistical Reporting Service: Salaries and ex- 
:. 13, 821, 750 13, 864, 000 13, 821, 750 13, 864, 000 13, 830, 
Consumer and Marketing Service: 
Consumer protective, marketing, and regula- 
4 eee ee eee 86. 072, 000 89, 522, 000 89, 010, 000 89, 522, 000 212, 000 
Payments to States and possessions... 1, 750, 000 1, 750, 000 1,750, 1, 900, 000 —150, 000 
Special milk program o CE oe G T 306,000,000" „ ý 04, 000, 000 
Transfer from sec. 32. (53,000,000) (104, 000, 000) (104, 000, 000) - ) (104,000, 000) , 000, 000) 
Total, special milk. (104, 000,000) (104,000,000) (104,000,000) 104, 000, 00 (104, 000, 000) P ) 
ee M 
School lunch 168, 605, 000 198, 735, 000 198, 735, 000 190, 825, 000 182,825,000 —15, 910, 000 —15, 910, 000 —8, 000, 000 


(45,000,000) (45,000,000) (45, 000, 000) (45, 000, 000) (45,000, 000) - enn nnn ne ee eee 


(213,605,000) (243,735,000) (243, 735,000) (235. 825, 000) (227,825, 000) (—15,910, 000) (—15,910,000)  (—8, 000, 000) 


172, 500, 000 161, 000 +161, 000 161, 800, 000 —10, 700, 000 
(22, 500, 000 68.200 000) Gea 72.200600 (+700, 000) 


Total available food stamp. 
I EE M eee 
Total, Consumer and Marketing Service. 417, 427, 000 290, 007, 000 289, 495, 000 558. 747, 000 435,685,000 4145, 678, 000 -}146, 190, 000 —123, 062, 000 


Forei icultural Service: 
Salar and ‘expenses 8 21, 441, 500 22, = 000 21, 441, 500 22, 612, 000 22, 141, 500 —470, 500 +700, 000 —470, 500 
Transfer from sec. 32. (3, 117, 000) (3, 117, 000) (3, 117, 000) (3, 117, 000) r Se a 


24, 500 25, 729, 24, 500 25, 729, 000. 500; — — 
e ee eee eee ee eee eee une 


Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service: 2 
Expenses, Itural Stabilization and Con- 


152,665,400 137, 935, 0 144, 285,400 137,935,400 —14, 730,000 _-_-..-..._-. —6, 350, 000 
(52. 488,600) (64,728,600) (58,608,600) (58,608,600) (46, 120, 000) (—6, 120, 000) 


Sugar Act program. 
Agricultural conservation progra 
Cropland adjustment pogam expenses; 
Authorization for 1968 CAP program 
servation reserve program 
Emergency conservation measures_ 
Cropland conversion program x 


Total, Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation 


Service. — 645,102,000 679,165,400 645, 935, 0 688,285, 400 

Rural Community Development Service 652, 000 450, 000 450, 000 450, 000 
Office of Inspector 1, 504, 000 12, 323, 000 11, 693, 000 14,993, 000 
Packers and Stockyards Act 2.569. 300 2,789, 000 7, 569, 300 2,789, 000 
Office of I Counsel 4,325, 000 4.740, 000 4.325, 000 4.525, 000 
Office of Information... -z-s 1, 882, 000 1, 928, 000 1, 928, 000 1.928.000 
National tural Library 2) 458, 500 2.500, 000 2, 458, 500 2, 758, 500 
Office of ent Servi 2,667, 000 2.749, 000 687, 000 2, 707,000 
General admin 4,052, 000 4,563, 000 4, 457, 000 4, 487, 000 
Total, title |, general activities 45,466,650 1, 693, 07% 400 1, 641, 109, 950 1, 957, 752, 400 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1967 AND ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN BILL FOR 1968—Continued 


Appropriations Conference Conference bill (+) or (—)— 
Agencies or items and Budget esti- House bill, Senate bill, allowance, ——äꝓ᷑4—ĩ4— Aͥũ : —ę—ę 
3 mates, 1968 1968 1968 1968 — a House bill Senate bill 
mates, 


TITLE U- CREDIT AGENCIES 
Rural Electrification Administration: 


— ſ— 75 oe ($375, 000, 000) ($314, 000, 0003 ($314, 000, — ($324, 000, 0003 ($314, 000, 000 —$10, 000, 000 

Telephone (117, 000,000) (120, 600, 000) (120, 600, 000) (135, 000, 000) (120, 600, 000 (14, 400, 000 
Total, loan authorizations...........-- (492,000,000) (434,600,000) (434, 600, 000) (459,000,000) (434, 600, 000) ( ---)  (—24, 400, 000) 
Salaries and expenses 12, 425, 800 12, 457, 000 12, 457, 000 12, 457, 000 Lr A | | nn eee a Pe ss en 


S 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Participation sales authorization............. 600, 000,000) (800,000, 000) 800, 000, 000) 700,000,000) (750, 000, 000) (—$50, 000, —$50, 000, 000) 
Payment of salos insufficiencies (3.209.500 $13,288,000 (13, 288, 000 13,268, 000. 3. 28.000 . 3 n 
rect loan account: 
Real estate loans. x (90, 000, 000, (110, 000, 000) 110, 000, 000 28. 000, 000) Goo 000, 000) 9 
Operating loans (350, 000, 000) (300, 000, 000) (800, 000,000): (325,000,000) (300, 000,000) HHH 
Total, direct loan account. (440, 000, 0000 (410, 000, O0 (410, 000, 0000 (435, 000, 000, D E A E ra O S S — 
Rural housing direct loan account---- (15,000,000) (185, 000,000) (15, 000, 0003 (15, 000, 000 qis 000, 000 $ CZN OIN) 
Rural water and waste disposal grants. 26, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 A ee 
Rural renewal.............---..--- 1, 200, 000 2,000, 000 1, 200, 000 2, 000, 000 1,600, 000 
Rural housing for domestic farm labor 3, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 3,500, 000 
Salaries and expenses 52, 457, 000 58, 090, 000 54, 988, 000 56, 988, 000 55,988,000 —2, 102, 000 
Transfer from agriculture credit insurance 
UF (2,250, — (2, 250, 00) (2, 250, 0403 (2,250, 00) e E T N E a E E 
Miscellaneous transfer (500, 000 (500, 000 (500, 000 (500, 000 (500, 0003 rc E a ee 
po RR Es R AE ee Ss (55,207,000) (60, 840, 000) (57, 738, 000) (59,738, 000) (58. 738, 000) (—2, 102,000) (4-1, 000, 000 (1, 000, 000) 
Total, Farmers Home Administration 82, 657, 000 107, 358, 000 102, 456, 000 116, 256, 000 104, 356, 000 —3, 002, 000 +1, 900, 000 —11, 900, 000 
Total title II, credit agencies: 
Loan authorizations....__........ (947,000,000) (859,600,000) (859,600,000) (909,000,000) (859,600,000) ( (—49, 400, 000) 
Direct appropriation. .___.._..... 95, 082, 800 119, 815, 000 114, 913, 000 128, 713, 000 116, 813, 000 000 =|}, 900, 000 
TITLE 11I—CORPORATIONS 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Administra- 
tive and operating expenses: 
... S K 8, 692, 000 11. 533, 000 8, 883, 000 11, 533, 000 10, 208, 000 —1, 325, 000 +1, 325, 000 —1, 325, 000 
Premium income__--........-------------- (4, 100, 000) (I. 600, 000) (4, 100, 000) (I. 600, 000) (2,850,000) (1, 250, 000) (—1,250,000) (4-1, 250, 000) 
T (12, 792, 000) (13, 133, 000) (12, 983, 000) (3, 133, 000 13, 058, 000 75. 000 „ — 
Commodity Credit Corporation: (3, 058, 000) ¢ ) (+75, 000) (—75, 000) 
Reimbursement for net realized losses.. 3, 555, 855, 000 1, 400, 000, 000 1, 400, 000, 000 2, 984, 856,389 1, 400, 000, 000 
Limitation on administrative expenses.. ~--~- 34, 300, 000) oe. 000) 31 — — pe 500, 2 31, 500, 000) 
Public Law 480 ... 1,617,000, 600 1.772, 500. 500 1. 805, 500, 500 1,675, 500,000 1. 8058, 500 000 = —167, 000, 000 
Bartered materials for supplemental stockpfl e 24. 000, 00 24, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 =l, 000, 000 
Total, titie III, corporations 5, 181,547,000 3, 208, 033, 000 3, 014, 383, 000 4, 695, 889,389 3, 038, 708,000 —169, 325, 000 


TITLE IV—RELATED AGENCIES 
Farm Credit Administration: Limitation on ad- 


ministrative expenses (3, 133, 000) (3, 224, 000) (3, 224, 000) (3, 224, 000) (3, 224, 000) 
National Advisory Commission on Food and Fiber. 475, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 
Total, title IV related agencies 475, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 


Total appropriations: = _-———————————— 
Title |—General activities 1,745, 466,650 1, 693, 074, 400 1, 641, 109, 950 1,957,752,400 1, 797, 249, 700 104, 175, 300 $ — 
eis ee ee ee ae ee eee cee ne 
itle rporations , 181, 547, , 208, 033, „014, 383, „695, 889, , 038, 708, —169, 325, 000 > = ; 
Title IV.—kRekted agencies... 475, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 F 8 e 

o 7. O22, 571, 450 5, 021, 097, 400 4. 770, 580, 950 6. 782, 529, 789 4, 952,945,700 — 868, 151, 700 7182, 364, 750 —1,829, 584, 089 


1t Reported to the House in the amount of $195,000,000, but struck on a point of order on the 4 Contingency reserve as follows: Fiscal year 1967, $30, P — 

floor. Renate rovided 975 1155 by appropriation 6 reappropriations, and the $180,000, House committee recommend: on 850, i 96 ted — 

inference a nce provides 800, us „000 reappropriation. conference es reserve, a 

8 Excludes Appalachian region conservation program which” 5 deterred without prejudice sss Contingency reserve as follows: Fiscal year 1967, $15,000,000; fiscal year 1968, Budget— 
0 jou 


ing authorizing legislation. x Committee recommendati 5,000,000, Si 
* authorization of 5220, 000,000 for the 1968 agricultural conservation program also and conference deletes reserve. =< F 


rovided. € Included in Budget as indefinite appropriation; estimated at this amount. 
p 7 Includes $25,000,000 contingency — but deleted in congressional processing. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, no PUBLIC HEARINGS AND FOREIGN know? Very often we hear someone say 
chairman of a committee or chairman POLICY in a critical tone, “The American people 


of a group of conferees has ever had yy, HARTKE. Mr. President, as an have the right to know,” or, “The Ameri- 
ees tat ona tk 8 observer speaking for the American can people ought to be told.“ I say “in a 
the Senate, where no change was made People. I believe it is necessary that Sec- critical tone” because these expressions 
in it, and in the conference considera- retary of State Dean Rusk and Defense usually imply that the American people 
tions, than the Senator from Florida has Secretary Robert McNamara appear are not being informed as fully and as 
had at this time. If the sentiments of the Publicly before the Committee on For- accurately as they ought to be. The ad- 
Senate could prevail in this field, Mr. eign Relations to discuss foreign policy ministration and the Government as a 
President, the Agriculture Department and the extent of American commit- whole have been charged with a credi- 
would be much better off and much ments to other nations, and specifically bility gap, informing the public with 
better run. the Vietnam issue. something less than the whole truth and 
I yield the floor. Does the public have the right to nothing but the truth. 
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In national security matters involving 
strategic design and timing there are 
things which cannot be discussed pub- 
licly. But these are not the subjects which 
disturb people. The subjects which dis- 
turb people far more are the basic issues 
of our foreign policy—our immediate 
position and our long-range goals. There 
is lack of knowledge, confusion, and con- 
sequent frustration with our foreign 
policy because the basic issues are not 
publicly examined in depth. 

The Secretary of State meets the press 
from time to time, both here and in other 
countries; but this is not an examination 
in depth of our foreign policy and the 
basic issues which determine that policy. 
These question-and-answer sessions are 
useful, and the Secretary of State han- 
dles them well, but they do not involve 
the searching for the truth with cross- 
examination. These sessions are always 
limited in time and seem to skip across 
the surface of the issues. 

These limited statements do not sat- 
isfy, because they do not unify the Amer- 
ican people with the conviction that they 
know and understand the basic issues of 
our foreign policy. 

This leads me to one very important 
question. Why does not the Secretary of 
State publicly discuss these issues of for- 
eign policy with Members of the Senate? 
To be specific, why does he not examine 
these issues with the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations? 

This is the committee to which the 
Senate has delegated responsibility in 
the discharge of its function of advice 
and consent. This is the committee which 
we presume to be competent to examine 
American foreign policies in depth. This 
is the committee with continuity in for- 
eign policy—a continuity of experience 
which goes back to the days of Cordell 
Hull. 

Why has not the Secretary of State 
met in public with this committee? 

I have long been an admirer of the 
question period in the House of Com- 
mons. Even as a student, my professors 
told me of the advantages of the British 
system by which Ministers of the Gov- 
ernment were questioned by representa- 
tives of the people in the House of Com- 
mons, I have heard it said that the United 
States is unfortunate in not being able 
to have representatives of the congres- 
sional branch of Government put ques- 
tions to the President—as the British do 
to their Prime Minister. 

But in the United States we have de- 
veloped a substitute for the question pe- 
riod in the House of Commons. That 
substitute is the public appearance of 
members of the Cabinet before respon- 
sible committees of the Senate, Respon- 
sible government requires reasonably 
frequent public accountability to Con- 
gress, 

Why has not the Secretary of State 
met in public with members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to discuss 
the broad range of American policies 
toward the world? If he has not been 
properly invited, the time for a commit- 
tee invitation is overdue. 

If he has been invited and does not 
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wish to appear, the time for committee 
insistence is overdue. 

While I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I have much 
admired the hearings that have been held 
during recent years. Under the chair- 
manship of the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the committee 
has dared to explore in public some of 
the programs that trouble large numbers 
of American citizens. 

The committee has prodded the ad- 
ministration on its policies in Vietnam. 
It has pushed the administration toward 
a review of its policies toward China. It 
has provoked reexamination of our pol- 
icies toward NATO. 

Admittedly, the hearings of last year 
were not always pleasant experiences for 
administration witnesses. But, then, 
criticism is seldom welcomed by the one 
who is criticized. Nevertheless, fair but 
persistent examination of our policies 
and their underlying assumptions is one 
of the great strengths of our democracy. 
The committee has been discharging a 
fundamental constitutional responsibil- 
ity. If administration spokesmen cannot 
stand the heat, to paraphrase a former 
President, they should stay out of the 
kitchen. 

I would be less than candid, however, 
to say that I have been happy with the 
committee hearings held this year—in 
contrast to those held last year. 

Indeed, I have been disturbed to see 
the Committee on Foreign Relations dis- 
cussing in public some of the underlying 
assumptions of American foreign policy 
only with nongovernmental witnesses; 
instead of discussing the breakup of the 
monolith of communism with Secretary 
Rusk, the committee earlier talked with 
former Ambassador George Kennan, for- 
mer Ambassador Reischauer, Harrison 
Salisbury, and others not of current pol- 
icymaking status. These are all compe- 
tent witnesses. But they do not speak for 
the administration. Thus, these hearings 
are not crucibles in which to test the 
validity of administration policy. Rather 
they are seminars dealing with hy- 
potheses of what administration policies 
seem to be. They are substitutes for pol- 
icy testing confrontations which are at 
the heart of the democratie system. 

As I say, I do not know why the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of De- 
fense are not appearing before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to speak of 
these fundamental issues. Perhaps they 
have not been asked. Perhaps they have 
been asked, but do not want to appear. 

Whatever the reason, Mr. President, I 
believe the failure of these responsible 
members of the President’s Cabinet to 
discuss publicly the attitudes and pos- 
tures of this Government toward the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States in 1967 
with elected representatives is a matter 
of constitutional significance. 

If the committee does not insist upon 
such public discussion we will see this 
congressional power, which bears great 
responsibility to the public, wither away 
because it is not exercised. 

The unwillingness today of a Secretary 
of State or Defense to engage in a pub- 
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lic discussion of foreign policy with con- 
gressional committees becomes the prec- 
edent for tomorrow. 

I suggest that the administration is 
losing touch with large segments of the 
American population. One way to renew 
the dialog will be for a quick reestab- 
lishment of relations between the ad- 
ministration and the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I hope, therefore, that members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will 
take seriously my remarks and consider 
whether they do not have a duty to ar- 
range at an early time for responsible 
members of the administration to pub- 
licly discuss with them the foreign pol- 
icy issues that rend this Nation today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator has raised a very difficult ques- 
tion for me to deal with. I have tried to 
avoid appearing to be too antagonistic 
toward the Secretary of State or the ad- 
ministration. But since the Senator has 
raised these questions I would like to 
make a comment or two about the com- 
mittee’s efforts to attain the presence of 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defense in open session. 

Perhaps I had better review the rec- 
ords, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think it is important 
to have this information. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Secretary of 
State has appeared before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, its subcommittees, 
or special groupings thereof 14 times 
this year. 

Anticipating the Senator’s question 

Mr. HARTKE. How many times were 
these sessions public? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am coming to 
that. This record was put together hur- 
riedly and could possibly, in one or two 
minor instances, be incorrect; but I ask- 
ed the staff today to do the best they 
could do, and I believe this information 
is substantially correct. 

He appeared 14 times, in effect, before 
subcommittees and the committee. Only 
four of these appearances were public 
sessions. Once he discussed the Consular 
Convention with the Soviet Union, then 
the Outer Space Treaty, then the Latin 
American Summit Conference, and fi- 
nally foreign aid. 

The Secretary of State has not been 
willing to discuss Vietnam in public ses- 
sions except in a most collateral way 
since February 18, 1966. 

Mr. HARTKE. That was the hearing 
of 1966. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At which time the 
committee held hearings on the Vietnam 
supplemental authorization bill. This ap- 
pearance immediately preceded the 
hearing to which the Senator alluded, 
with various public sessions. 

The list of appearances is relatively 
short and I shall read it. 

The list of Secretary Rusk's appear- 
ances in 1967 is as follows: 

A secret hearing on January 16, 1967, 
was a general briefing, which is custom- 
ary at the beginning of each session. 
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On January 23, the subject of an open 
session was the Consular Convention 
with the U.S.S.R. I might say that on 
the 23d, and at my request, the Secre- 
tary had agreed earlier to appear in 
public session to discuss the world situa- 
tion with special reference to Vietnam. 
Having had an executive meeting on 
January 16 I had requested a public 
meeting and the Secretary said he would 
do everything that he could to discuss 
these issues publicly. As the Senator 
knows, there is always the question of 
discretion. Just prior to the public ses- 
sion scheduled for the 23d the Secretary 
got in touch with me and said he wished 
to change the subject of his testimony 
on January 23. He wished to submit for 
consideration again the Consular Con- 
vention with the Soviet Union which the 
committee had approved in the previous 
Congress. So we made that agreement. 
He did appear in public session, 

On March 3, the Secretary appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment and testified in secret session. 

On March 7, he appeared with refer- 
ence to the Outer Space Treaty, and 
this was in public session. 

On March 17, there was a public ses- 
sion with respect to the Latin American 
summit conference. 

On May 3, there was a secret session 
before the Mansifield subcommittee in 
connection with the issue of troops in 
Europe. 

On May 23, there was a secret session 
with respect to the Middle East situa- 
tion and Vietnam. 

On June 1, there was a secret session 
with Secretary Rusk, the Vice President, 
and other Senators were invited. 

There was a secret session on June 7, 
with respect to the Middle East. 

There was a secret session on June 8, 
with respect to the Middle East. 

There was a secret session on June 9, 
with respect to the Middle East. 

There was a secret session on June 28. 

There was a secret session on July 11, 
with respect to sending military assist- 
ance to the Congo. 

There was a public session on July 14, 
with respect to foreign aid. 

I have addressed letters to the Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Marcy, the staff director, 
has inquired if the Secretary would be 
willing to discuss in public session the 
issues involved in Vietnam. 

On May 2, the Secretary wrote to me. 
I had written to him on April 27. Inci- 
dentally, I did not have time to get the 
originals of these letters but I can later. 

Mr. HARTKE. I asked for this infor- 
mation, Mr. President, and only today 
Linformed the chairman that I was going 
to make these remarks and request this 
information. I appreciate it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Secretary wrote 
to me on May 2 as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, May 2, 1967. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGĦT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of April 27. 

I would be glad to have a general discus- 
sion of our foreign policy, with special atten- 
tion to Southeast Asia, with the Foreign 
Relations Committee. It seems to me, how- 
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ever, that the value of such a discussion 
could be greatly enhanced if it were held 
in Executive session. It is not easy for the 
Secretary of State to discuss particular situ- 
ations in particular countries in public with- 
out risking considerable damage to our for- 
eign relations. A public session would carry 
with it, therefore, many of the inhibitions 
which attend a press conference. An Execu- 
tive session would permit a candid exchange 
of views and could be valuable, it seems 
to me, both to the Committee and to myself. 
I would see no objection to a mutual review 
of the transcript of an Executive session 
to determine whether substantial portions of 
it might be made public. 

If the procedure is agreeable with the 
Committee, I would be pleased to appear on 
Tuesday, May 9 or Tuesday, May 16, which- 
ever would be more convenient for the Com- 
mittee. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUSK. 


As the Senator will notice, we did have 
a secret session with respect to the Mid- 
dle East on May 23, but for reasons I do 
not now recall, we were not able to ar- 
range the meetings on May 9 or May 16. 
In any event, those meetings would have 
been secret and I take it that is the Sen- 
ator’s point. I replied to that letter of 
May 3 as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 3, 1967. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: In reply to your let- 
ter of May 2, the Committee will be very 
pleased to have you in Executive Session on 
May 16 at 10:00 AM. 

I regret that you do not wish to appear in 
public session, as I think the general public 
would benefit very much by a discussion of 
our present situation. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


That has been my attitude all along. I 
think the public and certainly the Sen- 
ate would benefit by his appearing in 
public session. He does not wish to do so 
as he said in his letter of May 2. I think 
it is too bad. 

Very often these things are handled 
by telephone by the staff when they are 
instructed to see if an appearance can 
be arranged. There have been tentative 
agreements but never has there been 
willingness to appear in public session 
to discuss these matters. 

I think it is really because the matters 
are embarrassing for them to discuss. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand. But the 
point is that the American people are 
concerned and I speak as an American 
citizen. 

Perhaps the Senator can answer these 
questions: How can a President find out 
what is really going on? Can he ascertain 
through channels how the attack on the 
vessel in the Gulf of Tonkin took place; 
or that it was our vessel which was 
rammed by the Russian ship in the Sea 
of Japan last year? Of more importance, 
does he get bad reports from Vietnam as 
well as good reports from Vietnam? 

Are we making progress as the Presi- 
dent says we are, or are we really in 
pretty deep trouble, as the press reports? 

What have we been told about U.S. 
policy in Greece? 

How are we containing communism 
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where it is closest to our shores, such as 
in Communist-controlled Cuba, only 90 
miles from Florida? 

What is our policy on Communist in- 
filtration of South America? 

If as the Government of Bolivia claims, 
they really did capture “Che” Guevara, 
do we deny or ignore the presence of 
Vietcong-like Communist infiltration in 
South America? 

These are questions being asked by the 
American people. They are also questions 
being asked by Congress which has been 
elected by those people. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
allow me, I feel very much as he does. 
I think that many of these subjects 
should be placed on the public record. 

We can trust the American people to 
understand them. There should not be 
this apprehension about the reaction of 
the Senate and the American people. 
Part of the present frustration, I think, 
is attributable to the feeling by citizens 
that they do not understand what is 
really going on because they have not 
been fully informed yet. 

I regret the fact that the Secretary of 
State is reluctant to come before our 
committee. I do not know quite what the 
Senator has in mind as to how I could 
persuade him and make him more will- 
ing to come, as well as the Secretary of 
Defense, in open session. 

Does the Senator have any sugges- 
tions? 

Mr. HARTKE. I think the Committee 
on Foreign Relations should meet as a 
group, possibly, and 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We meet as a group 
all the time. 

Mr. HARTKE. And ask him to come 
in and report back. If he does not come 
in, then let us have an explanation. I 
do not think there is any requirement 
for the Secretary of State to make pub- 
lic any information outside the bounds 
of public knowledge which would create 
a situation revealing anything of a se- 
curity nature, or which would endan- 
ger the United States; but there are 
many issues on which the Secretary of 
State could enlighten the American peo- 
ple publicly. 

For example, the question of whether 
there are about 55,000 North Vietnam- 
ese in South Vietnam, but none in the 
delta. Or, are we really fighting a civil 
war in South Vietnam? These are ques- 
tions the American people are asking 
and they certainly have a right to get 
the answers. 

I asked a question on the floor of the 
Senate the other day, when one Senator 
was defending our policy in Vietnam— 
the Senator from California. He did not 
answer that question. I asked how was 
it that South Vietnam, with 15 million 
people, plus 500,000 Americans, cannot 
deal with its internal problems, as well 
as the problems which are presented by 
North Vietnam with only 16 million in 
population, when since 1954 the United 
States has given South Vietnam help 
and training, military equipment, ad- 
ministration, psychological warfare, po- 
lice department activity, education, and 
economic assistance; but still South Viet- 
nam is unable to cope with the problem 
and Americans are being asked to come 
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in there in increasing numbers—and 
then still nothing happens. 

We want to hear about the pacification 
program. We want to know whether the 
South Koreans in South Vietnam are ac- 
tually being paid by us, and as to that, 
whether there is a payment agreement in 
force, and whether there is an agree- 
ment in force of a similar nature with 
the Philippines. 

I would suggest to the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee—and I 
would suggest to all Senators—that we 
should be concerned enough, because the 
American people are certainly concerned 
enough, to have the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense come to 
his committee in a public session and 
testify before it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say to the Senator 
that letters and oral invitations have 
been issued to the Secretary of State, 
not personally, but from the committee, 
in pursuance of the committee’s respon- 
sibility. Earlier, in many cases, we have 
discussed it in committee and issued in- 
vitations. This was done in the regular 
order of things. 

However, we have a meeting sched- 
uled tomorrow and I would be very glad 
to take this subject up with the com- 
mittee again; but, in the final analysis, 
it is extremely difficult to make the Sec- 
retary of State come before our commit- 
tee in public session when he does not 
care to do so. That goes for the Secre- 
tary of Defense as well. 

Mr. HARTKE. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas for the fine work he 
is doing on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Perhaps it is in the best interests 
of the administration. I would suggest, 
most frankly, that possibly the American 
people think there is something to be 
hidden, some reason why they cannot 
get these answers. 

Possibly these questions could be 
cleared up in the Senator’s own commit- 
tee, in order to clear up the question of 
credibility, about which the American 
people are talking a great deal. 

Perhaps it might be better for admin- 
istration policy on Vietnam if the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of De- 
fense would come before the Senator's 
committee in a public session and discuss 
these questions. I think it would be more 
to their own advantage, at least to tell 
the American people what is going on in 
the foreign relations of this country, es- 
pecially with so many of our boys being 
killed and wounded over there. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator. I would suggest that perhaps 
he ask the Secretary of State to come 
before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. I would be very glad to receive the 
Secretary in open session at any time 
he could come. 

As a matter of fact the last time this 
matter was brought up and both the 
Secretaries of State and Defense were 
unable to come in public session for one 
reason or another, I told the staff direc- 
tor, Mr. Marcy, that he should say to 
them, “Well, this gets to be a little frus- 
trating to keep issuing invitations to 
come before the committee. Just consider 
that you have a standing offer to come 
at any time you are willing to do so, at 
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your convenience, and we will be very 
pleased to have you in public session for 
the discussion of these matters.” 

That was not too long ago, and I left 
it that way. 

Issuing these invitations and having 
excuses made each time becomes a little 
undignified after awhile. I do not know 
what one can do beyond that. 

The Senator from Indiana is so per- 
suasive, if he would undertake to per- 
suade the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense to come before the 
committee, I can assure him that the 
committee, even though it is busy with 
conferences at the moment on the sale 
of arms, will be very glad to arrange for 
a public hearing. 

Mr. HARTKE. Well, if the chairman 
of the committee has not been able to 
persuade them up until now, I am sure 
that I could not be any more persuasive. 

But, let me ask the chairman the num- 
ber of times in executive and secret ses- 
sion they have been able to discuss with 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defense the question of Vietnam this 
year? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I gave the 
Senator the full list of the hearings with 
the Secretary of State, including a num- 
ber on the Middle East when all Senators 
were invited. The secret sessions were 
not all on Vietnam, really only part of 
two sessions. We did have in January a 
discussion on the general world situa- 
tion, which included Vietnam, of course. 

On May 23, Vietnam was one of the 
topics of discussion. 

June 1, I must say, was on the Middle 
East, I believe. That was about the time 
the trouble in the Middle East broke 
out—that was mostly on the Middle East. 
They are not very eager to appear even 
in executive session, for that matter, and 
especially not in public session. 

Mr. HARTKE, I may say to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions that something so costly, so painful, 
to American homes should be given the 
most thorough and careful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, It does not serve 
that purpose in executive session. It is in 
public session. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand that. It is 
important to have public hearings. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I assure the Senator 
that in the meeting tomorrow morning, 
I feel certain that the committee will 
take note of the Senator’s remarks, I 
think that we shall be able to issue an- 
other invitation, and perhaps in view of 
the Senator’s interest in this subject, we 
might have a public session. 

Mr. HARTKE, The president of the 
student council of Harvard, Gregory 
Craig, one of the young students, said: 

Until our Government returns to a certain 
elemental faith in our people, our dissatis- 
faction will increase, and some of America’s 
most loyal and idealistic youth will be left 
with little loyalty and even less idealism. 


Mr. Craig was speaking of the same 
thing that disturbs me—the lack of pub- 
lic dialog between the administration 
and the people, speaking through their 
elected representatives. 

On a closely related subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also call attention to the fact 
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that witnesses before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations have not thus far rep- 
resented a broad spectrum of American 
foreign policy opinion. I have read criti- 
cisms that the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
has packed the hearings—that he in- 
vites only witnesses that he likes and 
who will support his critical analysis of 
the weaknesses of American policy. 

I have read much of the transcript of 
the hearings before the Fulbright com- 
mittee and have been pleased to see the 
free-wheeling views of the witnesses who 
have appeared before the committee. At 
the same time, I have been disturbed to 
see that some of the members of the 
committee itself seem to feel that the 
witnesses have been hand-chosen to pre- 
sent a particular point of view. 

Again, I do not know if this is true. 

I suggest, however, that those who are 
critical of the caliber and substance of 
the testimony before the committee have 
an obligation to propose their own wit- 
nesses. 

In this connection and others as well. 
I should like to see the committee call 
before it some of our ex-generals whose 
views are frequently given wide cover- 
age. I should like to see Gen. Curtis 
LeMay called before the committee, as 
well as General Shoup, General Taylor, 
General Ridgway, and Adm. Arleigh 
Burke. 

It is not simply that the views of these 
former public servants should be given 
attention, but they should be asked to 
explain their views. This is the demo- 
cratic process. The American people 
have a right to see and to hear their 
views, and to have their representatives 
test those views in the forum of de- 
bate—the U.S. Senate. 

I would like to see the Secretary of De- 
fense come before this committee, in 
public. Frankly, I do not think we can 
have only- the occasional press releases 
of the Secretary of Defense or the Sec- 
retary of State, or even the release which 
was made public just this afternoon, the 
released testimony of the closed hearings, 
in which there is a serious question as 
to whether the Secretary of Defense 
agrees with the Chiefs of Staff. 

Frankly, we can look at the judgments 
of the Secretary of Defense of the past 
and see just how good his judgment has 
been, how good his advice has been. This 
is the man who has ordered sharp cut- 
backs in retaliatory forces. These are the 
judgments he has made. These are the 
judgments of the head of the Defense 
Establishment for the past 5 years. 

Let us look at some of the things he 
had to say about Vietnam. 

In 1962, the Secretary said on March 22 
that Vietnam had taken the offensive. 
On May 9 of the same year he said: 

There is no plan for introducing Ameri- 
cans in combat in South Vietnam. 


The Senate recalls that I said the ad- 
ministration was seriously considering an 
invasion of North Vietnam. I said Presi- 
dent Johnson was under increasing pres- 
sure to do that. I said the pattern of the 
past intensification of the war was being 
repeated; that there was a trial balloon; 
and a carefully worded Pentagon denial 
came out as follows: 
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No consideration is being given by the 
Department of Defense to an invasion of 
North Vietnam. 


How much that sounds like the Secre- 
tary of Defense on May 9, 1962, when he 
said: 

There is no plan for introducing Americans 
in combat in South Vietnam. 


It does not take anyone with any spe- 
cial knowledge today to know that we 
have Americans in South Vietnam who 
are dying there. 

On May 9 of 1962 the Secretary of De- 
fense said that he was “tremendously 
encouraged” with the way the war was 


going. 

In 1963 the Secretary advised news- 
men—not the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations—that 1962 had been the year of 
decision, that the “corner had been 
turned”—typical of the words that a 
former President made about a depres- 
sion—that the United States would 
shortly achieve its goals in Vietnam. 

He said, on October 2, 1963: 

The major part of the U.S. military task 
can be completed by the end of 1965. 


He went so far as to announce in 
Honolulu on November 20, 1963, that 
American troops would start being with- 
drawn before the year’s end. 

In 1964, following the earlier over- 
throw of the Diem government—with 
the tacit approval of the U.S. Govern- 
ment—Secretary McNamara said on 
January 27 that the new Saigon regime 
“has considerably more support than its 
predecessor.” 

He told Congress on the same date 
that most of the 15,000 U.S. troops in 
Vietnam should be withdrawn before the 
end of 1965, and added that he did not 
believe that the United States “should 
assume the primary responsibility for 
the war in South Vietnam.” 

He said, on March 17, 1964:. 

The situation can be significantly im- 
proved in the coming months. 


On March 29, 1964, he said: 

The personnel we have assigned 
there will come back as their training mis- 
sion is completed—perhaps some can return 
this year; some next. 


He characterized progress of the war 
on May 13 as “excellent.” 

In 1965, after many months of inten- 
sified U.S. bombing of North Vietnam 
installations, an increase of U.S. troops 
from 15,000 to some 175,000, and a loss 
of some 1,000 American lives, Secretary 
of Defense McNamara declared on No- 
vember 29 that “We are no longer los- 
ing.” 

I have heard that statement again this 


This is the man upon whose judgment 
rests much of the future security of the 
United States. 

I did not say it, but somebody said it 
was “McNamara’s war.” The Secretary 
of Defense said he did not object to its 
being called MeNamara's war,“ be- 
cause it was a very important war, and 
I am pleased to be identified with it. 

This statement was made on April 24, 
1964. 

These are not the words of any Sena- 
tor, but the words of a former chief of 
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staff, General Shoup, in an address which 
was given by him at the 10th annual 
Junior College World Affairs Day, at 
Pierce College, Los Angeles, Calif., which 
I brought to the attention of the Senate 
on February 20, 1967. He spoke on the 
question of the public’s right to know. I 
think it is important to repeat what he 
said on that day. This came from a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Marine 
Corps general, retired. He said: 

Surely a decision to get this nation into 
the predicament we're in, trying to stop these 
creeps, must have been based on an all- 
inclusive study by those with the greatest 
of clairvoyance. And there must have been 
a time-table depicting the untenable posi- 
tion, and irreparable effects upon this na- 
tion at the end of 5, 10, 15, 50 years, else our 
government could not have chosen the pres- 
ent course of action. If such an estimate of 
the situation was not made, our leaders have 
been derelict in their duties and responsibil- 
ities. If it was done, the public should be 
informed. 


That is the key. 

That is not the Senator from Indiana 
speaking; that is General Shoup. 

I continue to read from what General 
Shoup said: 


I ask you, have you read or been instructed 
about any time-table of disaster for this na- 
tion and her world position if we hadn’t 
done and weren't doing what we are in South 
East Asia today? I haven't. 


Then he goes on with the reasons— 
and this is at the heart of the difficulty 
and it is why I speak as a concerned 
citizen more than as a U.S. Senator: 

The reasons fed to us are too shallow and 
narrow for students, as well as other citizens. 
Especially so, when you realize that what is 
happening, no matter how carefully and 
slowly the military escalation has progressed, 
May be projecting us toward world catas- 
trophe. 


Then he went back to the same ques- 
tions which are so pertinent today. He 
said: 


Particularly is this true when we know 
that a great deal closer there are essentially 
the same situations which our leaders say 
made it impossible for us not to fight and 
not to escalate the fighting in Vietnam. See 
if this doesn’t sound about the same. 


He said: 

(1) Since last July, Peru's national army 
has been battling red guerrillas in more than 
half its states. 

(2) Red guerrillas run areas in several 
states of Colombia. 

(3) Many businessmen are leaving Guate- 
mala following ransom kidnappings by com- 
munists bands. 

(4) At least a dozen combat guerrilla bri- 
gades are operating in some areas in over 
half of Venezuela’s 20 states, while terrorists 
blows take place in Venezuelan cities, like 
the Viet Cong in Saigon. 


These are words from General Shoup’s 
speech. I do not see why they should not 
be considered. If he can make this state- 
ment, maybe he should be called, along 
with others, to explain the situation, per- 
haps in the interest of the administra- 
tion itself and the President himself. 

It has been said that this is an un- 
popular war. When the President made 
a speech before the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, he called it an unpopular 
war. The Gallup poll has called it an un- 
popular war. Marquis Childs has said 
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people are responding with, “We have 
had it. Go away and don’t bother us.” 
Certainly that is a way of saying it is an 
unpopular war. Everybody in this body 
and in the other body knows, from his 
mail and from visits to his constituents, 
that this is an unpopular war. 

Some people say we ought to be con- 
cerned about the election, about what is 
going to happen 15 months from now, 
when we have a possibility, maybe, of a 
change in the Presidency. 

Mr. President, 15 months is a long 
time, and I deplore the thought of our 
getting involved in a political campaign 
now, with the election at least 13 months 
away. In 13 months, many things can 
change. Fifteen months ago, only 4,117 
people had been killed in Vietnam. As of 
September 30, 1967, there have been three 
times that many. In other words, there 
has been a threefold increase, in that 15- 
month period, to 13,643 lives lost. 

Fifteen months ago, 22,652 had been 
wounded. On September 30, 15 months 
later, 86,635 had been wounded. Of 
course, these figures do not include a fig- 
ure which ordinarily, in prior wars, has 
always been included in the casualty lists. 
That is the 2,705 who have been killed 
by nonhostile means. Adding that figure, 
we have had more than 15,000 killed, as 
reported in the black boxes surrounding 
the war death figures appearing now 
more regularly in the newspapers. 

I could go on to speak of the cost of 
this war—now some $4 million an hour. 
I could mention the deplorable situation 
here at home, the problem of taxes, the 
neglect of our unfinished business in the 
cities, the threats of cutbacks on water 
projects and on the building of safer 
highways to save the lives of travelers 
within the United States. 

I say that this is an unpopular war 
because of the lack of promise, and the 
lack of reasoned acceptability. I think 
it is important that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations ask the people they 
summon as witnesses to answer the ques- 
tion: Who are our American boys dying 
for? After all, the South Vietnamese will 
not even fight to defend themselves in 
their own homeland. Who are the Ameri- 
can boys trying to do something for? For 
the racketeers, the black marketers, the 
skid row, the Mafia of South Vietnam? 
What are our American boys trying to 
uphold? The South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, which is disliked and barely tol- 
erated by the South Vietnamese people 
themselves? 

Is this a war which can save and pre- 
serve something precious? Stripping 
away all sentimentality and make be- 
lieve, what is there in this situation that 
is really worth the price, up to this date, 
of 100,000 American casualties? Is it a 
war which can create something good? 

I believe the worst form of utopian 
heresy is to believe that militarily you 
can defeat all enemies and usher in an 
eternal Pax Americana. 

Is this a war essential for our own 
security? Mr. President, that is a new 
line, but we are going to hear it more and 
more. That has been the voice of the 
Senate during the last few days. Grad- 
ually, the consideration of the question 
of a democratic form of government for 
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South Vietnam is being cast aside, and 
this will replace it as the administration 
answer to the questions of the American 
people, that now this is a war which is 
essential for our own security. 

But is it? If security calls for power 
bases, can they not be established with- 
out our boys crawling through jungles 
and slogging through swamps? Can we 
not have a power base without obliterat- 
ing North Vietnam by bombing, without 
search and destroy missions and bomb- 
ing in the south, and especially without 
keeping so many of the young men who 
are the pride of America in daily combat, 
with higher and higher casualty rates? 
Is all this essential for our own security? 

Mr, President, these are questions that 
will have to be answered. I think the 
answers are desperately needed now. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it clear, 
Mr. President, that the views I have ex- 
pressed today are those of an observer. 
I have not been privy to the plannings 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I speak as an American citizen who 
senses that one committee of the Senate 
is exploring a subject close to the hearts 
of the American people and to the future 
of America. As such, I want that subject 
explored fully, fairly, and publicly. 

I think it is urgent that the architects 
and executors of our foreign policy speak 
openly and thoroughly; and I think they 
should have a chance to speak in the 
manner most acceptable to the American 
people—through the responsible means 
available through the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope these remarks 
will be helpful. I yield the floor. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10345) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr, President, no 
one is more opposed to communism and 
subversion within the United States than 
I am. 

Moreover, along with other Members 
of this body, I have long opposed the 
proliferation, or even the existence, of 
Government agencies with parallel func- 
tions. When two agencies do the same 
job, one should go. 

It is my understanding that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is charged 
with the task of seeking out subversive 
agents and activities within our borders, 
and that it performs this task with com- 
mendable efficiency. 

Beyond this, the Department of Jus- 
tice already publishes a list of organiza- 
tions in the United States suspected of 
subversive activity. 

Therefore, I rise to state my opposition 
to the continued existence of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. 

The Board is not so much harmful as 
it is useless. We do not need it to control 
subversive activity, because we are for- 
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tunate in having a Justice Department 
— 2 well equipped to perform just that 


The Subversive Activities Control 
Board has nothing to do. It is an anach- 
ronism, a dead branch of government 
that should be snapped off without fur- 
ther ado. Frankly, in this day of stream- 
lined administrative technique, I find 
it deplorable that we should have al- 
lowed it to exist this long. An independ- 
ent Government agency that serves no 
function should be abolished. 

Furthermore, S. 2171, the bill that the 
distinguished minority leader proposes 
to include as an amendment to the pend- 
ing legislation, is a hastily conceived 
piece of legislation, reported to the Sen- 
ate floor with no hearings at all. 

I feel confident that if hearings had 
been held, it would have become ap- 
parent to all that the existing responsi- 
bilities of the SACB—if there are any— 
could be transferred to the Justice De- 
partment with great ease. 

It need hardly be added that such a 
transfer would save the American tax- 
payer $300,000 a year—the amount re- 
quired to keep the Board in operation. 

Now is a good time to save that $300,- 
000. The battle of the budget, as it might 
be called, has reached a feverish pitch, 
and somewhere, sometime, somebody is 
going to have to start cutting expendi- 
tures. 

Frankly, in my almost 10 years in Con- 
gress, I haye seldom seen anything less 
essential to the public good than the 
continued existence of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. In wartime es- 
pecially, when we need to cut every non- 
essential expenditure, it wastes our re- 
sources and constitutes a flaw in our 
system of government. 

So let us act now, quickly and reason- 
ably, to abolish the Board altogether, and 
put an end to this wasteful dabbling of 
the U.S. Government in what President 
Truman called the “thought-control 
business.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the consideration of 
H.R. 10345. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senators will be reminded that un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement 
pursuant to the request of the majority 
leader, following the prayer and the dis- 
position of the Journal on tomorrow, 
there will be 2 hours of debate on the 
motion of the minority leader, the time 
to be equally divided between the minor- 
ity leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] and the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
after which there will be a rollcall vote 
on the motion. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
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the Senate stand in recess until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. j 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, October 11, 1967, at 11 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Search me, O God, and know my 
heart: try me and know my thoughts: 
and see if there be any wicked way in me 
and lead me in the way everlasting.— 
Psalm 139: 23, 24. 

O God and Father of us all, let Thy 
spirit arise within us as we—the repre- 
sentatives of our people—wait upon Thee 
in prayer. With unfailing wisdom and 
unfaltering good will enable us to meet 
the demanding duties of this day and 
manage the moods that move in our 
minds. Strengthen us as we sincerely 
strive to step along straight paths and 
as we endeavor to do what is right for 
our country and for our world. 

Inspire us with greater faith to climb 
the heights of national honor and secu- 
rity realizing that the closer we are to 
the summit of Thy presence the nearer 
we are together. In periods of strained 
relations touch Thou our hearts with 
spirit hand and make us souls that un- 
derstand. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CORPUS CHRISTI WEATHERMAN 
AND HURRICANE BEULAH 


Mr, YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, Hurricane 
Beulah was one of the most destructive 
storms in history, with damage esti- 
mates reaching to $1 billion. It was also 
a killer hurricane, although the number 
of lives lost was not as great as in some 
other hurricanes in the past. There is 
little doubt that a primary reason for the 
relatively low loss of life was the timely 
warnings issued by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. Sixty-four hours before hurri- 
cane force winds reached the Texas 
coast, the Weather Bureau issued a hurri- 
cane watch, alerting people to the possi- 
bility of danger. Hurricane warnings, 
which indicate that the storm is defi- 
nitely expected, were issued by the 
Weather Bureau 20 hours before hurri- 
cane force winds hit the coast. One of 
the persons responsible for this life- 
saving, advance warning was Mr. Russel 
Mozeney, meteorologist-in-charge of the 
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Corpus Christi office of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. In addition to the fine job Mr. 
Mozeney performed for the people in 
Texas, he provided me, in Washington, 
with briefings on the course of Hurricane 
Beulah, and on the status of preparations 
for the storm, by telephone calls during 
the late night and early morning hours 
before Beulah struck. I commend Mr. 
Mozeney and the Weather Bureau for 
this fine example of devoted public 
service. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1968—-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10509) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT, No. 746) 


The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10509) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes,” having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 19, 21, 
26, 29, 30, 38, 35 36, 39, 41, 45, 46, 48, 
49, 51, 53, 57, 64, 66, and 68. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 8, 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 32, 40, 
42, 44, 50, 52, 54, and 65 and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 6136,775, 500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 64,735,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 885,802,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$54,965,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,304,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$113,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,129,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$13,830,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$89,310,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 63,500,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 622,141,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate aumbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,608,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$750,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,600,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 83,500, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$55,988,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$10,208,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,850,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 9, 31, 37, 
43, 56, 63, and 67. 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
W. R. HULL, Jr., 
THOMAS G. MORRIS, 
GEORGE E, SHIPLEY, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
ODIN LANGEN, 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 


Senate to the bill (H.R. 10509) making ap- 


propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments; namely, Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Amendments Nos, 1 through 3, research: 
Appropriate $136,775,500 instead of $143,- 
354,800 as proposed by the Senate and $135,- 
587.500 as proposed by the House, provide 
$4,735,000 for planning and construction of 
facilities instead of $2,800,000 as proposed by 
the House and $5,941,800 us proposed by the 
Senate, and include Senate language limiting 
future transfers from section 32 funds for 
research to $15,000,000. 

The total appropriation agreed to by the 
Conferees reduces funds included in the 
House bill for staffing and equipping new 
laboratories by $250,000 and provides $250,- 
000 of the Senate increase for animal disease 
research on swine. The sum of $150,000 is 
included for planning of a grassland restora- 
tion laboratory at Temple, Texas. The $150,- 
000 provided for certain studies listed on 
page 18 of House report has been eliminated, 
since the Department has indicated it can 
proceed with those not otherwise provided 
for within total funds available. An amount 
of $1,000,000 is also provided for the contin- 
gency research fund as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 


The Conferees have agreed to $1,588,000 
instead of the $3,000,000 originally agreed 
upon as follows: Production research on soy- 
beans, $100,000; research on mastitis in milk 
quality, $100,000; research on avian leukosis, 
$150,000; weed control research in Pacific 
Northwest, $50,000; research on dry peas and 
lentils, $60,000; crop and utilization research 
on sugarbeets, $100,000; research to improve 
protein content of cereal and other grains, 
$63,000; oat breeding and evaluation, $40,- 
000; rice utilization research at Southern 
Utilization Laboratory, $25,000; sheep pro- 
duction research in Idaho, $75,000; transpor- 
tation research in Texas, $20,000; research 
on costs of producing cotton, $275,000; hor- 
mone studies of citrus fruits, $80,000; re- 
search on citrus and other fruits shipped to 
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$125,000; soil-water-atmosphere- 


Boll Weevil Laboratory, $100,000; and maple 
products research, $25,000. 

The following amounts have been approved 
for financing from the Contingency Research 
Fund: For additional planning—Morris, 
Minnesota, $40,000; Ithaca, New York, $40,- 
000; Oregon and Washington, $25,000; Al- 
bany, California, $50,000; Orono, Maine, $45,- 
000; and Riverside, California, $50,000, For 
construction—Genetic Stock Center for Bees, 
$135,000. 

The Conferees have also agreed to the fol- 
lowing Senate increases: Dairy herd improve- 
ment, $50,000; planning, Livestock Research 
Center, Clay Center, Nebraska, $250,000; con- 
struction, Tobacco Research Laboratory, Ox- 
ford, North Carolina, $150,000; construction, 
Southeastern Laboratory, Athens, Georgia, 
$1,200,000; and soil and water research, 
Tempe, Arizona, $100,000. 

The Conferees note that additional funds 
are frequently requested to complete con- 
struction projects at a cost much higher than 
contemplated when originally approved by 
Congress. They disagree with this practice 
and direct officials of the Department of 
Agriculture and the General Services Admin- 
istration to prepare construction plans in the 
future on a basis which will allow for pro- 
jected cost escalations and will permit full 
completion within the amount of funds pro- 
vided in the first instance. 

The Conferees concur in the feasibility 
studies requested by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 4 and 5, plant and ani- 
mal disease and pest control: Appropriate 
$85,802,000 instead of $84,028,000 as proposed 
by the House and $90,835,400 as proposed by 
the Senate and eliminate Senate language 
authorizing $1,150,000 for construction of 
facilities at Beltsville, which are postponed 
without prejudice. The increase of $1,774,000 
over the House bill includes $1,000,000 for 
eradication of the imported fire ant; $50,- 
000 for monitoring pest control; $250,000 for 
activities under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, Rodenticide Act; $50,000 for de- 
tection of trichinosis; $250,000 for activities 
under Virus-Serum-Toxin Act; $100,000 for 
plant quarantine and $74,000 for animal in- 
spection at ports of entry, The Conferees 
have also agreed to $300,000 for pink boll- 
worm control, to be financed from the con- 
tingency fund for emergency outbreaks. 

The appropriation provides for enforce- 
ment of the Laboratory Animal Welfare Act 
at a cost not to exceed $1,200,000. Enforce- 
ment work in the field is to be handled by 
existing trained personnel as far as possible, 
and additional funds required are to be pro- 
vided by transfer from lower priority work 
considered to be less essential. 

Federal funds provided for fire ant eradi- 
cation in the Southeast and pink bollworm 
control work in the Southwest should be 
matched by State and local funds. 

Amendment No. 6, special foreign currency 
program: Appropriates $8,500,000 instead of 
$7,500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$15,400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 

Amendment Nos. 7 through 11, payments 
and expenses: Appropriate $63,113,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $66,214,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The amount agreed 
to includes $54,965,000 for Hatch Act funds, 
from which additional pay costs will be met. 
In addition, the following sums are pro- 
vided: Cooperative forestry research, $3,485,- 
000; contracts and grants, $2,000,000, of 
which $1,000,000 is earmarked for cotton re- 
search and $400,000 is earmarked for soy- 
bean research; grants for facilities, $2,000,- 
000; penalty mail, $310,000; and Federal ad- 
ministration, $353,000. 
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FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Amendment Nos. 12 and 13, payments and 
expenses: Appropriate $81,917,500 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $83,917,500 as 
proposed by the Senate. Of this amount, 
$2,000,000 is made available for additional 
pay costs. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


Amendment No. 14, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,304,000 instead of $1,204,000 
as proposed by the House and $1,404,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Amendment No. 15, conservation opera- 
tions: Appropriates $113,500,000 instead of 
$113,053,000 as proposed by the House and 
$113,995,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 16 and 17, watershed 
planning: Appropriate $6,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $6,377,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, and eliminate Senate 
language limiting new planning starts to 80. 
The Conferees intend that the funds appro- 
priated provide 100 new planning starts. 

Amendments Nos. 18 and 19, watershed 
protection: Include Senate language provid- 
ing for the use of $5,000,000 for watershed 
loans, and eliminate Senate language limit- 
ing new construction starts to 80. The Con- 
ferees intend that the funds appropriated 
provide 80 new construction starts. 

Amendment No. 20, flood prevention: In- 
cludes Senate language providing for the use 
of $1,000,000 for flood prevention loans. 

Amendment No. 21, Great Plains conserva- 
tion program: Appropriates $16,336,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $18,504,300 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 22 through 25, resource 
conservation and development: Appropriate 
$6,129,000 instead of $6,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $7,629,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, and authorize the use of $1,500,- 
000 for resource conservation and develop- 
ment loans. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 


Amendment No. 26, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $12,421,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $13,021,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. Within the funds provided, the 
Department is expected to carry out the 
additional studies on farm labor and land 
and water resources proposed for fiscal year 
1968. 

STATISTICAL REPORTING SERVICE 


Amendment No. 27, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $13,830,500 instead of $13,821,- 
750 as proposed by the House and $13,864,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The amount 
agreed to includes $8,750 for agricultural 
statistics in Hawaii. 

CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICE 

Amendment No. 28, consumer protective, 
marketing, and regulatory programs: Appro- 
priates $89,310,000 instead of $89,010,000 as 
proposed by the House and $89,522,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase over 
the House bill includes $156,000 for meat in- 
spection, $80,000 for poultry inspection, and 
$64,000 for market news services in Arizona, 
Wyoming, and Nebraska. 

Amendment No. 29, payments to States and 
possessions: Appropriates $1,750,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $1,900,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30, special milk program: 
Provides $104,000,000, to be transferred from 
section 32 funds as proposed by the House. 
The Conferees are agreed that hereafter the 
Bureau of the Budget should provide for this 
program from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury by direct appropriation. 

Amendments Nos. 31 through 36, school 
lunch program; The conference agreement 
provides a total of $227,825,000 for this pro- 
gram, $182,825,000 by direct appropriation 
and $45,000,000 by transfer from section 32 
funds, as follows: 


Cash payments to States $157, 150, 000 
Commodity procurement 59,325,000 
D SAREE 2, 100, 000 

cash assistance 5, 000, 000 

Pilot school breakfasts 3, 500, 000 
Nonfood assistance 750, 000 
WI... 227, 825, 000 


Amendment No. 31 is reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
agree to an appropriation of $182,825,000. 
Amendment No. 32 provides not less than 
$14,325,000 for section 6 purchases as pro- 
posed by the Senate. Amendment No. 33 
provides $5,000,000 for special assistance to 
needy schools as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 34 provides $3,500,000 for the 
pilot school breakfast program instead of 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. Amend- 
ment No. 35 provides $750,000 for nonfood 
assistance as proposed by the House. Amend- 
ment No. 36 for State administrative 
expenses has been deleted. 

Amendment No. 37, food stamp program: 
Reported in technical disagreement. The 
managers on the part of the House intend to 
offer a motion which will provide $185,000,000 
for this program, $23,200,000 from prior year 
balances and $161,800,000 by direct appro- 
priation. Of the amount provided, $5,000,000 
may be used in needy areas in this program 
where it may be required to meet problems 
resulting from the need for special considera- 
tion for extremely low-income families, 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Amendment No, 38, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $22,141,500 instead of $21,441,- 
500 as proposed by the House and $22,612,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The increase of 
$700,000 over the House is provided for mar- 
ket development activities, including trade 
fair promotion in Japan, The Conferees are 
agreed that it is essential that additional 
attention be given to market development 
activities in those areas which provide the 
largest dollar markets for U.S. agricultural 
commodities. 

The creation of the European Common 
Market has centralized in E. E. O. officials in 
Brussels, Belgium, the policy decisions af- 
fecting U.S. trade and trade dealings with its 
six member countries. With Western Europe 
our greatest cash market for agricultural 
commodities, which in turn are our greatest 
dollar earners, the Conferees agree that it is 
essential that U.S. representation of this 
agency at Brussels be strengthened by the 
addition of technical experts who are quali- 
fied as to language, scientific and trade 
knowledge. 

The work of such additional staff should 
be coordinated with our regular Foreign 
Agricultural Service as well as other U.S, 
representatives to the Common Market. Such 
a staff is essential to the negotiation of agree- 
ments as to terms and conditions of trade, 
including proposed standards on pesticide 
residues, and to provide a means for settle- 
ment of differences as to grade, quality, 
disputed claims, or other factors concerning 
U.S. commodities. This is believed by the 
Conferees to be much more important at 
the present time than attache posts in some 
of the smaller countries where trade for dol- 
lars, now and in the foreseeable future, is 
relatively insignificant. 

The Conferees have agreed to an additional 
transfer from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration of not to exceed $84,125 for ocean 
transportation assistance and administration 
of the barter program. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Amendments Nos. 39 and 40, expenses, 
ASCS: Appropriate $137,935,400 as proposed 
by the House instead of $144,285,400 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and authorize the trans- 
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fer of $58,608,600 from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $64,728,600 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 41, Sugar Act program: 
Appropriates $80,000,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $81,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42, cropland adjustment 
program: Appropriates $84,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $80,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 43, cropland adjustment 
program: Reported in actual disagreement. 
The managers on the part of the House in- 
tend to insist upon their disagreement to 
the Senate amendment. 


OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Amendment No. 44, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $11,993,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $11,693,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 45, Packers and Stock- 
yards Act: Appropriates $2,569,300 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $2,789,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Amendment No. 46, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $4,325,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $4,525,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 


Amendment No. 47, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $2,608,500 instead of $2,458,500 
as proposed by the House and $2,758,500 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Amendment No. 48, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $2,667,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $2,707,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Amendments Nos. 49 and 50, salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $4,487,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $4,457,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, and authorize $5,000 for 
employment of experts and consultants as 

by the House instead of $10,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Amendments Nos. 51 through 54, loan au- 
thorizations: Provide $314,000,000 for electri- 
fication loans as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $324,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, provide $120,600,000 for telephone loans 
as proposed by the House instead of $135,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate, and elim- 
inate for the year 1968 the contingency re- 
serves established for the electrification and 
telephone loan programs. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 55, participation sales 
authorization: Authorizes $750,000,000 in- 
stead of $800,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $700,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 56, direct loan account: 
Reported in actual disagreement. The man- 
agers on the part of the House intend to 
offer a motion to insist on their disagree- 
ment. 

The Conferees are in agreement with the 
amounts proyided by the Senate for farm 
ownership and soil and water loans. 

Amendment No. 57, rural water and waste 
disposal grants: Appropriates $30,000,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $40,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The Conferees 
are in full agreement as to the value of this 
program to rural areas and feel that addi- 
tional funds above those recommended are 
fully justified. They call upon the Bureau of 
the Budget to restudy this program during 
the coming year with a view to including a 
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more adequate estimate for this program in 
the 1969 budget. 

Amendment No, 58, rural renewal: Appro- 
priates $1,600,000 instead of $1,200,000 as 
proposed by the House and $2,000,000 as pro- 
Posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 59, rural housing for do- 
mestic farm labor: Appropriates $3,500,000 
instead of $3,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $4,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 60, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $55,988,000 instead of $54,988,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $56,988,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Amendment No, 61, administrative and 
operating expenses: Appropriates $10,208,000 
instead of $8,883,000 as proposed by the 
House and $11,533,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No, 62, Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation fund: Authorizes the use of 
premium income in the amount of $2,850,000 
instead of $4,100,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,600,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Amendments Nos. 63 and 64, reimbursement 
for net realized losses: Amendment No. 63 is 
reported in actual disagreement. The man- 
agers on the part of the House intend to 
offer a motion to insist upon an appropria- 
tion of $1,400,000,000.as proposed in the 1968 
Budget and approved by the House. Amend- 
ment No. 64 restores language earmarking 
funds for cotton research as proposed in the 
House report. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


Amendments Nos. 65 and 66: Appropriate 
$300,000,000 as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $370,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and eliminate the word “surplus” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


BARTERED MATERIALS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCKPILE 


Amendment No. 67: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House intend to offer an amendment 
which will provide $23,000,000 to liquidate 
existing contracts under this program. The 
Conferees seriously question the wisdom of 
negotiating any further contracts under this 
program, and no funds have been included 
for this purpose. They feel that, if this pro- 
gram is to be continued, each proposed con- 
tract should be reported to and approved by 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
prior to the incurring of any financial 
obligations. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 68.—Section 501.—Pro- 
vides for the purchase of five hundred 
thirty-seven (537) passenger motor vehicles 
as proposed by the House instead of five 
hundred sixty (560) as proposed by the 
Senate. 


DIVERSION OF FUNDS WITHOUT CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW OR APPROVAL 


The Conferees note with concern the grow- 
ing practice in the Executive Branch of 
financing a portion of the cost of various 
special boards, councils, and commissions 
created by Executive action from assess- 
ments made against appropriations provided 
for specific programs and projects of the 
Department of Agriculture. In nine instances 
during the past year, funds appropriated by 
Congress for specific programs of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, the Forest Service, the Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Economic Research 
Service, Agriculture Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration were transferred to 
finance such organizations as the President’s 
Committee on Equal Opportunity, the Presi- 
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dent’s Council on Youth Opportunity, the 
Interagency Committee on Mexican Amer- 
ican Affairs, the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Rural Poverty, and the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on Recreation and Nat- 
ural Beauty. In addition, $25,700 in fiscal 
year 1966 and $450,000 in fiscal year 1967 
was charged against funds appropriated to 
specific programs and projects of the various 
offices and agencies of the Department to es- 
tablish 65 Federal Boards of Examiners 
throughout the United States under the Civil 
Service Commission. In the opinion of the 
Conferees, this practice results in duplica- 
tion and overlapping, permits the estab- 
lishment of less essential programs at the 
expense of more valuable activities, and 
therefore should be discontinued. Each such 
proposed diversion of funds should have 
prior review and approval of Congress, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

W. R. HULL, Jr. 

THOMAS G. MORRIS, 

GEORGE E. SHIPLEY, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

ROBERT H. MICHEL, 

ODIN LANGEN, 

WILLIAM H. HARRISON, 

FRANK T. Bow, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the state- 
ment on the part of the managers of 
the House be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 299] 

Anderson, Foley Rarick 

Tenn Fountain Reinecke 
Ashley Fulton, Tenn. Resnick 
Baring Green, Oreg. St Germain 
Blatnik Hansen,Idaho St. Onge 
Bray Hansen, Wash. Sikes 
Broomfield Holifield Stratton 
Byrnes, Wis. Jonas Sullivan 
Celler King, N.Y. Utt 
Culver Leggett Vigorito 
Dent Lukens White 
Diggs Moorhead Williams, Miss. 
Downing ers Willis 
Everett O'Neill, Mass 
Flood Pike 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
Cae under the call were dispensed 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1968 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, I bring you today a bill which ex- 
ceeds the House bill primarily in only one 
instance—the food stamp program, which 
is offset by returning $195,000,000 addi- 
tional section 32 funds to the Treasury. 
This, as you will recall, was included by 
the House committee prior to final pas- 
sage of legislation and was eliminated on 
point of order in the House. The 1968 
budget proposed to provide the funds by 
transfer from section 32. 

Subsequent to that, Congress approved 
the authorizing legislation requiring an 
appropriation instead of the use of sec- 
tion 32 funds. The Senate then added 
$195,000,000, including an appropriation 
of $172,500,000, plus a carryover of prior 
year funds of $22,500,000. 

The conferees agreed to $185,000,000 
for this purpose, $161,800,000 by appro- 
priation and $23,200,000 by carryover. 


Except for this amount which, again, is 
offset by the return of the $195,000,000 of 
section 32 funds to the Treasury, our 
conference report would be $229,951,700 
below the budget and $1,991,384,089 be- 
low the Senate bill. It would be only $20,- 
564,750 above the House bill for the many 
programs and activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Every appropriation and loan fund in 
the bill is at or below the budget amounts, 
though we would have liked to have in- 
creased the amount for water and sewer 
grants. We have asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to restudy the need in this area. 

The total appropriations agreed to in 
the conference report are $4,952,945,700, 
of which $1,797,249,700 is for regular op- 
erations, the remainder for price support 
and Public Law 480 and other programs. 
This is under the Senate by $1,829,584,- 
089. Considering the food stamp pro- 
gram, it is under the Senate by $1,991,- 
384,089. 

The report is under the budget by 


$68,151,700. Adjusted for the food stamp 
program, it is under the budget by 
$229,951,700. 

The bill is over the House by only 
$20,564,750, aside from the food stamp 
appropriation of $161,800,000, which is 
more than offset by return of section 32 
funds to the Treasury, as I have pointed 
out. 

There are three items in actual dis- 
agreement on which I propose to ask for 
a separate record vote to sustain your 
House conferees. 

The first is on the cropland adjust- 
ment program. The bill carries the full 
appropriation amount needed to meet 
existing contracts. However, Senate 
amendment No. 43 provides a $52.2 mil- 
lion authorization to enter into agree- 
ments to take 2,000,000 additional acres 
out of production. The House conferees 
recommend the elimination of this 
language in view of the need for ad- 
equate reserves and in order to meet the 
demands of various export programs. 

The second is for operating loans of 
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the Farmers Home Administration. Sen- 
ate amendment No. 56 adds $25,000,000 
above the budget for these loan funds. 
While the conferees are in full agree- 
ment as to the need for these extra funds, 
the House conferees felt the Bureau of 
the Budget should submit a budget esti- 
mate for the increased amount, other- 
wise we would be above the budget. 

The third item is for restoration of 
capital impairment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. You will recall that 
that the House bill carried the full budget 
estimate of $1.4 billion for this item. 
Senate amendment No. 63 raises this 
amount to nearly $3.0 billion, an increase 
of approximately $1.6 billion, all above 
the budget. The House conferees recom- 
mend that the House insist upon its po- 
sition on this item, pending a budget 
request, which can be submitted should 
demands upon the Commodity Credit 
Corporation require it. 

At this point I enter a table which 
shows the amounts for each appropria- 
tion and authorization: 


Difference between conference action and 


Item ee Budget estimates, House bill Senate bill Conference action 
and 9 1968 Aten. 188) and Budget estimate House bill Senate bill 
orization, 1967 
TITLE I—GENERAL ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Sanana expenses: 
Pore AAEE E -I EREE AA A $125, 997, 500 1415 983, 000 $135, 587, 500 $143, 354, 800 $136, 775, 500 -+-$10, 778, 000 —$207, 500 +$1, 188, 000 —$6, 579, 300 
— ioa a A a, N E S Re eS ie oe (25, 000; 000) (l 5, 000; 000) (15, 000; 000) (15, 000, 000) (15,000,000) (-, 000 % Ea asa ana 
P 150, Pf 500 151, 983, 000 150, 587, 500 158, 354, 800 151, 775, 500 +-778, 000 —207, 500 +1, 188, 000 (—6, 579, 300) 
Plant and animal disease and pestcontrol..........--...----------- 0 $2, 66 000 0 85, 852, ) . 028, ‘ ‘ 835, 7 85, 80 0000 Ky 136100 t : 50" 000” Ct 774, 000 —5, 033, 400 
Special fund (reappropriationjꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛ 2c. eee ee een n ee (2, 000 000) (2, 000, 000) (2, 000, 000) (2, 000, 000) ch T E AAN SAE ESETE 
Total, salaries and expenses. 208, 663, 400 222, 835, 000 219, 615, 500 234, 190, 200 222, 577, 500 +18, 914, 100 —257, 500 +2, 962, 000 —11, 612, 700 
Salariesand’ . program) 4,500, 5, 400, 7, 500, 000 , 400, 000 8, 500, 000 +4, 000, 000 —6, 900, 000 +1, 000, 000 —6, 900, 000 
MSS BES danm dmm amw UNM, CES, RED kew 
58,776, 000 41.500 63, 113, 000 66, 214, 000 63, 113 +4, 337, 000 Gr —3, 101, 000 
Extension Service: 
Payments to States and Puerto Rico——— 78, 652, 500 81,917, 500 81,917, 500 83,917, 500 81,917, 500 
8, 305; 500 8’ 818, 500 8,818,500 8,818, 500 8,818,500 
3,113, 000 3, 113, 000 3, 113, 000 3,113, 000 3, 113, 000 
2,728, 000 2,753, 000 2,753, 000 2,753, 000 2,753, 000 
Total, Extension Service. 92, 799, 000 96, 602, 000 96, 602, 000 98, 602, 000 96, 602, 000 
Farmer Cooperative Service 1, 204, 000 1, 404, 000 , 204, 000 1, 404, 000 1, 304, 000 
Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations 112, 430, 200 113, 995, 000 113, 053, 000 113, 995, 000 113, 500, 000 
Watershed — — 6, 342, 000 6, 377, 000 6, 377, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Watershed protection. we 70, 130, 700 70, 403, 000 70, 403, 000 0, 403, 000 70, 403, 000 
Flood prevention 25, 695, 400 25, 753, 000 25, 753, 000 25, 753, 000 25, 753, 000 
Great Plains conservation program ks riage asc ae rae eae eee 18, 504, 300 16, 336, 000 16, 336, 000 18, 504, 300 16, 336, 000 
Resource conservation and development........-.-.-..-----.----------- , 664, 600 7, 629, 000 6, 000, 000 „629, 000 6, 129, 000 
Total, Soil Conservation Se wic 237, 767, 200 240, 493, 000 237, 922, 000 242, 284, 300 238, 121, 000 
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Difference between conference action and 


Item Appropriate’ Bud House bill Senate bill Conference action —————__ — —x7§y:.. u. 
and 9 ot Appropriations and Budget estimate House bill Senate bill 
1 rization, 1967 
TITLE I—GENERAL ACTIVITIES—Continued 
Economic Research Service: Salaries and expenses $12, 421, 000 $13, 646, 000 $12, 421, 000 $13, 021, 000 $12,421,000 ͥ $1,225,000 „1-a $600, 000 
Statistical Reporting Service: Salaries and expenses. 13, 821, 750 13, 864, 000 13, 821, 750 13, 864, 000 13, 830, 500 +38, 750 —33, 500 +$8, 750 —33, 500 
Consumer and Marketing Service: 
Consumer 89, 522, 000 89, 010, 000 89, 522, 000 89, 310, 000 
1, 750, 000 1, 750, 000 1, 900, 000 1, 750, 000 


(104,000,000) (104, 000, 000) 
School lunch program. 1 000 198, 735, 000 190, 825, 000 182, 825, 000 
Tiat tom sec. 32 „ i 2 000) us 980 000) (45, 000 000) i 000, 000) - 
n a S nano (213,605,000) (243, 735, 00) (243, 735, 000) (235,825,000) (227, 825, 000) (+14, 220, 000) (—15,910,000) (15,510, 000) (8-8, 000, 000) 
——„— — sc ssc ass sc oss css ae 
Food stamp progtam. 172, 500, 000 161,800,000 751, 800, 000 +161,800,000 +161, 800, 900 =10, 700, 000 
Reappropriation.._.- 000 23. 200, 000 — 23; 200, 000 +237 200; 000 700; 000 
Transfer from sec. 32 CET ¢ 8 Cn 000 900 “af coop ieee abe i? eshte 
r te a ai aS (140,000,000) (95, 000, 000) ® (195, 000,000) (185,000,000) (445,000,000)  (—10, 000, 000) (4185, 000, 000)  (=10, 000, 000) 
Total, Co d Marketing Sewic ee 417, 427, 000 290, 007, 000 289, 495, 000 747, 000 435, 685, 000 18.258, 000 +145,678,000 +146, 190,000 ` —123, 062, 000 
. ———— G8 427.000) ( 00% O00) (38.4800 (888.200 (ed 888. 000 (Tes 8 0% (8 1200 (188.380.000) C8, 362, 000) 
Foreign Agricultural Service: 
laries and expenses 22, 612, 000 21, 441, 500 22, 612, 000 22, 141, 500 +700, 000 —470, 500 +700, 000 —470, 500 
: 3, 117, 000) (3, 117, 000) G3, 117, 000) 107, O00): a e ee ee ee 
I 25, 729, 000 24, 558, 500 25, 729, 000 25, 258, 500 700, 000 +470, 500 700, 000 470, 500 
Commodity Exchange Authority $ 1 25 ; 7 ‘ Lar 000. ‘ 1.551.000 8 7481 660 (42055 0 fe 5 . T — 9 
— — UA S M, M — ee i ss 
Mgeni! heed 2 A Sab 8 tion Service 129, 952, 000 152, 685, 400 137, 935, 400 144, 285, 400 137, 935, 400 +7, 983, 400 14,730, 000 6, 350, 000 
u ion and Conservation Services. 5 , 935, , 285, „935, 5 —14, 730,000 3-583 =6,350, 
Po Transfer from CCC, -.---..- 3 eee ee T (76, 406, 500) (52, 488, 600) (64,728,600) (858. 608, 600) (58, 608,600) (17, 757, 900) (456, 120,000) (8, 120, 566 
r E E E O LEE (206,358,500) (205, 154,000) (202,664,000) (202, 884, 000) (188, 544, 000) (-, 814, 500)  (—8,610,000) (-, 120, 000) (8, 350, 000) 
Š 80, 000, 000 86, 500, 000 80, 000, 000 81, 500, 000 
Agricultural ¢ 220, 000, 000 220, 000, 000 220, 000, 000 220, 000, 000 
Cropland adjustment ram (expenses)_ 80 008 90, 000, 000 80, 000, 84, 500, 000 Bg —5, 500, 000 
Authorization for 1968 CAP program j, 000, 000) 1885 200, 000) ) 52, 200, 000). ) (880. 000,000) (82, 200, 500 
n reserve program... 140, 650, 000 5, 000, 000 123, 000, 000 000, 000 123,006, 000 17,850, 000 2; 000; 000° 
Emergency conservation measu 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Cropland conversion program.....-.----..-..---... Ka hPa Ray Siege a ee aCe ed eee ae 
Total, Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service 645, 102, 000 679, 165, 400 645, 935, 400 285, 400 650, 435, 400 +5,333,400  —28, 730, 000 +4, 500, 000 7, 850, 000 
Total, including transfers (721,508,500) (731,654,000) (710,664,000) (716,894,000) (709, 04d, 000) (12, 464. 500 | (—22,610,000) (1, 620, 000) (7, 850, 000) 
SSS SS mm... 
Rural com Development Service.. . 900 900 450, 000 450, 000 
Office of — fr.. ͤ—— 11, Soe 600 12,333" 000 11, 693° 000 11, 993, 000 11, 983, 000 
Packers and Stockyards Act... 2) 569, 300 2, 789, 000 2, 569, 300 2, 789, 000 2.569. 300 
Office of General Ce 4, 325, 000 4, 740, 000 4 325, 000 4, 525, 000 4; 325, 000 
Office of Information 1.882, 000 1,928, 000 1, 928, 000 1,928, 000 1,928, 000 
National Agricultural Library... 2; 458, 500 2.900. 000 2, 458, 500 2, 758, 500 2.808.500 
Office of Management Services 2 667, 000 2, 749, 000 2, 667, 000 2, 707; 000 2 667, 000 
General admi 4, 052, 000 4, 563, 000 4, 457, 000 4, 487, 000 4, 487, 000 
Total, title I, E . 1,745, 466,650 1. 693, 074, 400 J., 641, 109, 950 1, 957, 752,400 1. 797, 249, 700 51 4-104, 175, 300 156, 139, 750 
Total, including transfers and reappropriations............-.--....... (d. 578, 990, 150) 109, 680,000) (1,874, 955,550) (2, 103,978,000) (2,048, 175,300) ¢ 8 —61, 504, 700) (+173, 219,750) 
TITLE II1—CREDIT AGENCIES Se) 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Loan authorizations: 
Electrifica 155 000, gi, O60, 000) 314, — gat 038 000, 929 gua 000,000) (sl, 000, 0009... 
117, 000, 000 120; 600, 000 120. 600, 000: 135, 000, 000: 120,600,000) (3. 600, C005 — 


(492, 000, 000) (434, 600, 000) (434, 600, 000) (459, 000, 000) (434, 600, 000) (57, 400, 000) 
12, 425, 800 12, 457, 000 12, 457, 000 12, 457, 000 12, 457, 000 $31, 0 eee ai šasi 12 
12, 425, 800 12, 457, 000 12, 457, 000 12, 457, 000 12, 457, 000 a . Pee ee 
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8 2 (800, 000, 000) (700, 000, 000) (750,000,000) (4150, 000, 000) (50, 000, 000) (- 50, 000, 000) (+50, 000, 000) 
13, 268, 000 13, 268, 000 13,268,000 713, 268, 000 8 ae ae Spi E sae 
aie 000, 988 22.008 oy 6099.080080 TTP h goed A ETE 
300, 000, 000; 325, 000, 000 300, 000, 000; (—25, 000, 000) 
Total, direct loan account. 410, 000, 000 410, 000, 000; 435, 000, 000) (410, 000, 000) (—25, 000, 000) 
Rural housing direct loan account--------- 5 s 99895 (048.903.900 (68.999.000 Mr e eg SU ELT eee 
Rural tp a waste disposal grants 3 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 —10, 000, 000 
Rural tenewal £ 2, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 2, 000, 000 1,600, 000 —400, 
Rural * domestic farm labor —- 4, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 v —500, 000 
Salaries and enbensess . 52,457,000 58, 090, 000 54, 988, 000 56, 988, 000 55, 988, 000 Ji, 000, 000 
n e insurance fund (2, 250, 000) (2, 250, (2, 250, 000) 12, Cos OW0) np cceataCtencss dee cactakan atte O D A ONON mate 5 
Miscellaneous transfer (500, 000) (500, 000) (500, 000) rr . S 
A o˙—ewͤͤ SEN (60, 840, 000) (57, 738, 000) (59, 738, 000) (58, 738, 000) (+3, 531, 000) (—2, 102, 000) (+1, 000, 000) (—1, 000, 000) 
Total, Farmers Home Administration. 107, 358, 000 102, 456, 000 116, 256, 000 104, 356, 000 +21, 699, 000 —3, 002, 000 +1, 900, 000 —11, 900, 000 
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Loan authorizations... (859,600,000) (859, 809, 900) (909, 909, 00) (859,600,000) (87, 409, 900) „ 3-433 (49, 400, 000) 
Direct anle TRE 119, 815, 000 114, 913, 000 128, 713, 000 116, 813, 000 +21, 730, 200 —3, 002, 000 +1, 900, 000 Il. 900; 000 
TITLE III—CORPORATIONS 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Administrative and operatin, 8 Bares 
Appropriation—— è 8, 692, 000 11, 533, 000 „ 883, 10, 208, 000 +1, 516, 000 , 325, +1, 325, 000 —1, 325, 000 
Premium income. (4, 100, 000) (1, 600, 000) (4, 100, 000) (1, 600, 000) (2, 850, 000) (-1, 250, 000) (+1, 250, 000) (—1, 250, 000) (+1, 250, 000) 
K ß „ (12, 792, 000) (13, 133, 000) (12, 983, 000) (13, 133, 000) (13, 058, 000) (+266, 000) (75, 000) (+75, 000) (75, 000) 
con Credit Corporation: 
Reimbursement for net realized losses. 3, 555, 855, 000 1, 400, 000, 000 1, 400, 000, 000 2,984, 856, 1, 400, 000, 000 
Limitation on administrative expenses 55 300, 000) 31, 500, 000) (31, 500, 000) 31, 500, 000) ‘gh 500, 000) 
% reo ee econ 1,617, 000, 000 1,772, 500, 000 1, 605, 500, 1. 675, 500, 000 i 500, 000 
Bartered materials for supplemental stockpile................-.-.....-.-.-. ---------------- 24, 000, 00 õ· m 4, 000, 23, 000, 000 
e ARE S E E E EER 5, 181, 547, 000 3, 208, 033, 000 3,014, 383, 000 4,695, 889, 389 3, 038, 708,000 —2, 142, 839, 000 —169, 325, 000 +-24, 325,000 —1, 657, 181, 389 
E i ———ä Z—ͤ i — —-—¼— ————— — —aʃ— .: 
TITLE IV—RELATED AGENCIES 
Farm Credit Administration: Limitation on administrative asees SN SS (3, 133, 000) (3, 224, 000) (3, 224, 000) (3, 224, 000) (3, 224, 000) 
National Advisory Commission on Food and Fiber.. 5 475, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 
Total, title IV, related agencies 475, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 
Mopin propriations: 
itle 1—General activities... 1, 745, 466, — 1. ie 074, 400 1, 641, 109, 950 1, 957, 752, 400 1,797, 249, 700 +51, 783, 050 +104, 175, 300 * 139, 750 —160, 502, 700 
Title -e . „„ 95 119. 8 5, 000 114, 913, 000 128, 713, 000 116, 813, 000 +21, 730, —3, 002, 000 +l, 300, 000 —11, 900, 000 
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Title 1V—Related agencies 475, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 l E A on Sth bcd ane 
7, 022,571,450 5, 021,097,400 4, 770, 580,950 6, 782,529,789 4, 952,945,700 —2, 069, 625, 750 68, 151, 700 182, 364, 750 —1, 829, 584, 089 
227. ð[vZr ñ d ß nee 161, 800, 000 161, 800, 000 i161, 806, 000 


1Eliminated on House floor on point of order. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to stand in support of the future of 
the cropland adjustment program, and 
to have it made a part of the Recorp that 
the House, in declining to appropriate 
funds for that program in 1968, does not 
wish in any way to jeopardize the longer 
term future of the program. We recognize 
the need for reducing expenditures at 
present, in view of the pressures of de- 


fense and other critical needs. But we 
would like to make it clear that the CAP 
should be continued and expanded when 
the situation permits. 

The limited program approved for 
1967—while it removed around 2 million 
acres from unneeded crops and—was far 
below the demand from farmers. Re- 
quests were far in excess of the ability 
of the Department of Agriculture to 
complete agreements because of the lim- 
ited funds. But the program has proved 
to be popular with farmers and with 
conservationists. It has proved to be a 
valuable and worthwhile program that 


brings cropland adjustment at less cost 
than the annual programs—and at the 
same time contributes to other values. 
The cropland adjustment program is 
of special value as a “people” program— 
providing unique opportunities for rural 
people, especially older farmers and 
those just starting out. For the older 
couples who can no longer carry on a 
full farming operation, but want to con- 
tinue living on the place where the fam- 
ily may have farmed for generations, 
CAP is a godsend. For the younger fam- 
ily which wants to move onto a farm and 
gradually expand its farming activity, 


—229, 951, 700 +20, 564, 750 


while the breadwinner continues to carry 
on a job in town, CAP is a golden oppor- 
tunity. 

I have also seen, in my home State of 
Iowa, the contributions that CAP is mak- 
ing to public recreation. There are, I 
believe, 20 Greenspan projects in my 
home State—most of them representing 
agreements with school districts’ county 
conservation boards to provide recrea- 
tion areas for smaller cities and towns. 
This program, the public entity aspect 
of CAP, has enabled local governments 
to acquire surplus cropland with Govern- 
ment help. The result in only 2 years is 
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139 Greenspan agreements. These agree- 
ments—usually involving only a few 
thousand dollars of Federal funds—have 
proved to be real catalysts in getting 
local recreation projects started and 
brought to fruition. 

Another aspect of CAP that is impor- 
tant to nonfarm people is the opening of 
many private farms to public recreation. 
In a number of States, farmers shifting 
land from crops under long-term CAP 
agreements have opened their lands to 
public access without charge. With the 
incentive of a small additional Govern- 
ment payment, these farmers now give 
the public free access for hunting, fish- 
ing, hiking, or trapping. Under this pro- 
vision, farmers have signed up for “free 
public access” something in the neigh- 
borhood of a million acres of farmland. 

All in all, the cropland adjustment 
program represents the most modern 
and progressive concept of land use, de- 
veloped with the help and support of 
conservation organizations and enthusi- 
asts all over the country. It recognizes 
that in the foreseeable future at least, 
we should not and cannot make full use 
for crop production all of the cropland 
resources that we have. It recognizes 
that we must consider other land use 
needs, and at the same time protect and 
develop our reserve capacity for the fu- 
ture that we cannot foresee. Therefore— 
although the House does not see fit to 
fund the program for 1968—I want it 
recognized that CAP continues to be a 
vital tool in our future land policy, and 
I would like this fact made a part of the 
RECORD, 

As I said, I think some good has come 
of this program. It is my opinion that it 
has done some good in the past years and 
that it can do good in the future. I un- 
derstand the pressure that is on this 
budget and the reasoning which the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi uses. However, I 
want to ask this question: I assume that 
this being eliminated this year, would not 
preclude the revival of the program next 
year or the year after, with the program 
standing on its own each year? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It would not, may I 
say to my colleague. May I point out 
that, although we have some problems 
that are somewhat different than we 
have had in the past, this does not pre- 
clude the reinstitution of the program. 
This action has been taken in view of our 
present situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the gentleman can tell me if the figure 
which the Senate sought to place in the 
appropriation bill for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would restore fully 
the impairment of the capital that was 
sustained in the previous year? 

Mr. WHITTEN, It is my understand- 
ing that it would have. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Could the gentleman 
give us any assurances that the figure of 
$14 billion, which the House wishes to 
insist upon, would be adequate to see the 
Corporation through the coming year? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Insofar as assurances 
are concerned, the gentleman is aware 
of the obligations that are imposed on 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
law. It is our information that this 
amount in the conference bill will be 
ample to meet the needs as outlined to 
us by the Department of Agriculture. 
However, it is the feeling of the subcom- 
mittee that if more money is required, the 
Budget Bureau should submit a budget 
request. Otherwise we will be blamed 
around the country for exceeding the 
budget. 

However, again I repeat that we are 
convinced this will be ample to meet the 
needs of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Should it prove insufficient then the 
Bureau of the Budget could submit such 
a request as might be necessary. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man well recalls supplemental requests 
which we have received from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation soon after 
New Year’s Day in past years. Is there 
any indication that such a supplemental 
request will be made next year? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No, I have none. I 
have every reason to believe this will be 
ample. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. To further supplement 
the remarks of the concern- 
ing the statement by the gentleman from 
Illinois, I believe it should be pointed out 
specifically here in connection with the 
insistence of the House conferees that 
even with this amount of $1.4 billion for 
restoration of capital impairment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, there 
will be at the end of 1968 an unused bor- 
rowing authority of more than $2.75 bil- 
lion, which is more than adequate for 
the current fiscal year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank my colleague 
for that information. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I wonder if 
the gentleman could explain what the 
conference committee has done with the 
Laboratory Animal Welfare Act in this 
bill? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We provide the fol- 
lowing language: 

The appropriation provides for enforce- 
ment of the Laboratory Animal Welfare Act 
at a cost not to exceed $1,200,000. Enforce- 
ment work in the field is to be handled by 
existing trained personnel as far as possible, 
and additional funds required are to be pro- 
vided by transfer from lower priority work 
considered to be less essential. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. But it is the 
intention to fund this at the figure of 
$1,200,000? 

Mr, WHITTEN. If required. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, faced as we 
are with the necessity to look with a keen 
and almost atavistic eye at any items 
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that are not necessary, and so that we 
can get down to the barebones in appro- 
priations and in expenditures, there are 
those in the Nation who are becoming 
more perspicacious, and eloquent when 
we take out items that do not fall within 
this definition of barebones. Then I look 
in the report and see that the conferees 
agreed with the Senate in the construc- 
tion of a genetic stock center for bees in 
the sum of $135,000, and also for the con- 
struction of a tobacco research labora- 
tory at Oxford, N.C., for $150,000. I would 
say to the gentleman that these are all 
gewn the barebones definition, I take 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, I do not know that I have ever 
seen a bill brought in here as much below 
the Senate and as much below the budget 
recommendations as this bill is. Within 
the funds that were available, we are far 
below the Bureau of the Budget and far 
below the Senate. In this bill we have 
tried to include those items we believe 
essential for the Congress to recommend. 

But with all due deference, the proj- 
ect in North Carolina is underway and 
it would be unwise not to complete it. 

So far as the bees are concerned, I 
think all of our standards of living are 
tied up with pollination provided by 
these insects. So we have within this 
barebones total, certain amounts rear- 
ranged in line with our recommendations 
to the Congress as to how those items 
would be distributed. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and would thank him for 
yielding further. It is just that when 
last week we sent back to conference 
the health and education appropriations, 
all of which in the minds of the con- 
ferees represented worthwhile expendi- 
tures on ongoing programs for the 
health and welfare of Americans, it 
would seem that we are not willing to 
cut anything where bees, butts, and to- 
bacco are concerned. Yet we will cut even 
further and forestall some of those proj- 
ects, which go into research on how to 
keep life going where health authorities 
believe they can contribute something to 
all Americans. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my col- 
leagues that there is this distinction: 
Your conferees attempted to follow the 
attitudes expressed by the House and you 
will find funds for research in this bill 
considerably below the budget and far 
below the amount included in the other 
body. So we have followed the record 
vote that the House had last week. 

May I say further, I am sure that 
when the continuing resolution comes, it 
shall be my desire to see that whatever 
action the Committee on Appropriations 
recommends, it will be across the board 
and all segments will be treated fairly 
and equitably. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know that there is any need to elaborate 
to any great extent on what the chair- 
man has said with reference to the con- 
ference report. 

I certainly support it and I think the 
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subcommittee did an outstanding job in 
upholding the position of the House and 
I am most happy that on the three spe- 
cific items that the chairman made ref- 
erence to that we are bringing them back 
in disagreement and that we can have a 
vote here and make it unmistakably 
clear to the other body that we intend 
to hold fast to those figures. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that my colleagues will bear with me in 
asking for record votes on the three 
items that were referred to earlier so 
that we may show the strength of our 
position on this side and thereby hope- 
fully avoid a further conference. In each 
of the three instances, I ask that you 
stand by us as we insist on our cuts back 
to the budget. I wish to make that ex- 
planation so that my colleagues under- 
stand the reason for the record votes to 
follow. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Amendment No. 9: On page 7, line 
7, strike out “$2,500,000” and insert “$4,000,- 
000”, 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wurrren moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 9 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “$2,000,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 31: On page 17, 
line 19, strike out 8198, 788, 00“ and insert 
190,828,000“. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 31 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In Heu of 
the sum proposed, insert ‘$182,825,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 37: On page 18, 
line 11, insert: 

“FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

“For necessary expenses of the food stamp 
program pursuant to the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended, $172,500,000, and in ad- 
dition $22,500,000 appropriated under this 
head in Public Law 89-556, approved Septem- 
ber 7, 1966, shall be merged with this ap- 
propriation.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 37 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed, insert: 

“FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

“For necessary expenses of the food stamp 
program pursuant to the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended, $161,800,000, and in ad- 
dition $23,200,000 appropriated under this 
head in Public Law 89-556, approved Septem- 
ber 7, 1966, shall be merged with this appro- 
priation. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 25, line 1, 
insert: 

“Provided, That agreements entered into 
during the fiscal year 1968 shall not require 
payments during the calendar year 1968 ex- 
ceeding $52,200,000.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 43. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 377, nays 8, not voting 47, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 300] 
YEAS—377 
Abbitt Burton, Utah Duncan 
Bush Dwyer 
Adair Button Eckhardt 
Byrne, Pa. Edmondson 

Addabbo Byrnes, Wis. Edwards, Ala. 
Albert Cabell Edwards, Calif. 
Anderson, UI. Cahill Edwards, La. 
Andrews, Ala, Carey Ellberg 
Andrews, Carter Erlenborn 

N. Dak. Casey Esch 
Annunzio Cederberg Eshleman 
Arends Chamberlain Evins, Tenn. 
Ashbrook Clancy Fallon 
Ashley Clark Parbstein 
Ashmore Clausen 
Aspinall Don H. 
Ayres Clawson, Del Findley 
Barrett Cleveland Fino 
Bates Cohelan Fisher 
Battin Collier Flynt 
Belcher Colmer Ford, Gerald R. 
Bell Conable rd, 
Bennett Conte William D 
Berry Conyers Frelinghuysen 
Betts Corbett edel 
Bevill Corman Fulton, Pa. 
Biester Cowger Fuqua 
Bingham Cramer Galifianakis 
Blackburn gham Gallagher 
Blanton Curtis Gardner 
Boggs Daddario Garmatz 
Boland Daniels Gathings 
Bolton Davis, Ga. Gettys 
Bow Davis, Wis. Giafmo 
Brademas Dawson Gibbons 
Brasco de la Garza Gilbert 
Brinkley Delaney Gonzalez 
Brock Dellenback Goodell 
Brooks Denney Goodling 
Brotzman Gray 
Brown, Calif. Devine Green, Pa. 
Brown, Mich. Dickinson Griffiths 
Brown, Ohio Dingell Gross 
Broyhill, N.C. Dole Grover 

royhill, Va. Donohue Gude 
B Dorn Gurney 
Burke, Fla. Dow Hagan 
Burke, Mass. Dowdy Haley 
Burleson D Hall 
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Halleck Mathias, Md. Roush 
Hal Matsunaga Roybal 
Hamilton May Rumsfeld 
Hammer- Mayne Ruppe 
schmidt Meeds Ryan 
Hanley Meskill Sandman 
Hanna Michel Satterfield 
Hardy Miller, Calif. Saylor 
Harrison Miller, Ohio Schadeberg 
Harsha Mills Scherle 
Harvey Minish Scheuer 
Hathaway Mink Schneebeli 
Hawkins Minshall Schweiker 
Hays Mize Schwengel 
Hébert Mo: Scott 
Hechler, W. Va. Montgomery Selden 
Heckler, Mass. Morgan Shipley 
Helstoski Morris, N. Mex. Shriver 
Henderson Morse, Mass, isk 
Herlong Morton Skubitz 
Hicks Mosher Slack 
Holland Moss Smith, Calif. 
Horton Multer Smith, N.Y. 
Hosmer Murphy, Dl Smith, Okla, 
Howard Murphy, N.Y. Snyder 
Hull Natcher Springer 
Hungate Nedzi Stafford 
Hunt Nelsen Staggers 
Hutchinson Nichols Stanton 
Ichord Nix Steed 
Irwin O'Hara, II. Steiger, Ariz. 
Jacobs O'Hara, Mich. Steiger, Wis. 
Jarman O’Konski Stephens 
Joelson Stubblefield 
Johnson, Calif. O'Neal, Ga Stuckey 
Johnson, Pa, Ottinger Taft 
Jones, Ala. Talcott 
Jones, Mo. Patten Taylor 
Jones, N.C. elly Teague, Calif, 
Karsten Perkins Teague, Tex. 
Karth Pettis Tenzer 
Kazen Philbin Thompson, Ga. 
Kee Pickle Thompson, N.J. 
Keith Pike ‘Thomson, 
Kelly Pirnie Tiernan 
King, Calif. Poage Tuck 
Kirwan Poft Tunney 
Kleppe Pollock Udall 
Kluczynski Pool 
Kornegay Price, Hl. Van Deerlin 
Kupferman Price, Tex. Vander Jagt 
Kyros Pryor Vanik 
Laird Pucinski Waggonner 
Landrum Purcell Waldie 
Langen Quie Wampler 
Latta Quillen Watkins 
Lennon Railsback Watson 
Lipscomb Randall Watts 
Lloyd Rees Whalen 
Long, La. Reid, III. Whalley 
Long, Md. Reid, N.Y. Whitener 
McCarthy Reifel Whitten 
preemie Reuss Widnall 
/eCull Rhodes, Ariz. Wiggins 
McDade Rhodes, Pa. Williams, Pa, 
McDonald, Riegle ilson, 
Mich. Rivers Charles H. 
McEwen inn 
McFall Robison Wolff 
MċčMillan Rodino Wright 
Macdonald, Rogers, Colo. Wyatt 
Mass. Rogers, Wydler 
Machen Ronan Wylie 
Madden Rooney, N.Y. Wyman 
Mahon Rooney, Pa. Yates 
Mailliard Rosenthal Young 
Marsh Zablocki 
Martin Zion 
Mathias, Calif. Roudebush Zwach 
NAYS—8 
Bolling r Smith, Iowa 
Burton, Calif. Kastenmeier Walker 
0 Kyl 
NOT VOTING—47 
Anderson, Green, Oreg. Patman 
Tenn. Gubser Pepper 
Baring Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash. Reinecke 
Bray Holifield 
Broomfield Jonas St Germain 
Celler King, N.Y. St. Onge 
Culver Kuykendall ikes 
Dent Stratton 
Lukens Sullivan 
Downing McClory Utt 
Everett MacGregor Vigorito 
Flood Moore White 
Foley Moorhead Williams, Miss. 
Fountain Myers Willis 
Fulton, Tenn. ONeill, Mass. Wilson, Bob 
So the motion was agreed to. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Foley with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 

Broomfield. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr, Moore. 

Celler with Mr. Reinecke. 

Fountain with Mr. Utt. 

Blatnik with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Dent with Mr. Gubser. 

St. Onge with Mr. Jonas. 

Holifield with Mr. MacGregor. 

St Germain with Mr. Bray. 

. Moorhead with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Mr. Vigorito with Mr. King of New York, 
Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Lukens. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
Culver. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Patman. 

Mrs, Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Rarick. 

Mr. White with Mr. Downing. 


Mr. ADAMS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state for the record a few facts 
in regard to the present situation. There 
is no doubt in my mind but that the ad- 
ditional sum of $25 million for Farmers 
Home Administration will be needed by 
farmers next year for the 1968 crop. A 
greater sum than this may well be 
needed. 

The President did not request the ad- 
ditional $25 million in his budget and 
there is no indication at this time that 
he would release the additional funds for 
use. 
My position is that it would be more 
effective strategy to delete these above- 
the-budget funds at this time and re- 
open the issue early next year. We could 
then urge the President to send up a 
budget estimate at that time for the 
funds needed, whether the sum is higher 
or lower than the present figure. More 
information would then be available and 
the chance of securing Presidential and 
budget approval would be better at that 
time. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that these remarks 
will clarify the situation which now con- 
fronts the House. I shall do all in my 
power to be helpful to farmers in need 
of Farmers Home Administration loans 
when we can see more clearly what the 
actual requirements may be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 56: On page 31, 
line 18, strike out “$300,000,000” and insert 
“$325,000,000", 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 56. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has just voted on one of the three 
proposals where we have asked the 
House to stand by your conferees. There 
are two others, one where we ask you to 
stand by the conferees and hold to the 
budget figure on the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. The other has to do with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation where 
the other body added something like $1,- 
600,000,000 and we ask that you support 
your conferees in their recommendation 
as to that item. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this comment at 
this point for the information of my 
colleagues and I shall ask for a division 
on this vote. If Members will cooperate 
so that the record will show a good 
standing vote on these two items, we will 
avoid the time-consuming action of hav- 
ing to ask for a rollcall vote. 

So, Mr. Speaker, on the pending mo- 
tion, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WHITTEN) 
there were—ayes 171, noes 5. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. Two hundred and four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 362, nays 24, not voting 46, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 301] 


YEAS—362 

Abbitt Buchanan Derwinski 
Abernethy Burke, Fla. Devine 
Adair Burke, Mass. Dickinson 
Adams Burleson Dingell 
Addabbo Burton, Utah le 
Albert Bush Donohue 
Anderson, Ill, Button Dorn 
Andrews, Ala. Byrne, Pa Dow 
Annunzio Byrnes, Wis. Dowdy 
Arends Cabell Dulski 
Ashbrook Cahill Duncan 
Ashley Carey Dwyer 
Ashmore Carter Eckhardt 
Aspinall Casey Edmondson 
Ayres Cederberg Edwards, Ala, 
Barrett Chamberlain Edwards, Calif 
Bates Clancy Edwards, La. 
Battin Clark Ellberg 
Belcher Clausen, Erlenborn 

11 Don H. Esch 
Bennett Clawson,Del Eshleman 

tts Cleveland Fallon 
Bevill Collier Farbstein 
Biester Colmer Fascell 
Bingham Conable Feighan 
Blanton Conte Findley 
Boggs Corbett Fino 
Boland Corman Fisher 
Bolton Cowger Flynt 
Bow Cramer Ford, Gerald R. 
Brademas Cunningham Ford, 
Brasco urtis William D. 
Brinkley Daddario Frelinghuysen 
Brock Daniels Friedel 
Brooks Davis, Ga Fulton, Pa. 
Brotzman Davis, Wis, Fuqua 
Brown, Calif. Dawson Galifianakis 
Brown, Mich. dela Garza Gallagher 

rown,Ohio Delaney Gardner 

Broyhill, N.C. Dellenback Garmatz 
Broyhill, Va. Denney Gathings 
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Schneebeli 
Schweiker 

Schwengel 
Scott 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 

Stubblefield 


Rees 
Reifel 
Sisk 


King, N.Y. 
Leggett 


Gettys McEwen 
Giaimo McFall 
Gibbons McMillan 
Gilbert Macdonald, 
Gonzalez ‘ass. 
Goodell MacGregor 
Goodling Machen 
Gray Madden 
Green, Pa. Mahon 
Griffiths Mailliard 
Gross Marsh 
Grover Martin 
Gubser Mathias, Calif 
Gude May 
Gurney Mayne 
Hagan Meeds 
Haley Meskill 
Hall Michel 
Halleck Miller, Ohio 
Halpern lis 
Hamilton Minish 
Hammer- Mink 
schmidt Minshall 
Hanley Mize 
Hanna Monagan 
Hansen, Wash, Montgomery 
Hardy Morgan 
Harrison Morris, N. Mex. 
Harsha Morse, Mass. 
Harvey Mosher 
Hays Moss 
Hébert Multer 
Heckler, Mass. Murphy, Il. 
Helstoski Murphy, N.Y. 
Henderson Natcher 
Herlong Nedzi 
Hicks Nelsen 
Holland Nichols 
Hosmer Nix 
Howard O'Hara, III. 
Hull O'Hara, Mich, 
Hungate O'Konski 
Hunt Olsen 
Hutchinson O'Neal, Ga. 
Ichord Ottinger 
Irwin Passman 
Jacobs Patman 
Jarman Patten 
Joelson Pelly 
Johnson, Calif, Perkins 
Johnson, Pa. Pettis 
Jones, Ala. Philbin 
Jones, Mo. Pickle 
Jones, N.C. Pike 
Karsten Pirnie 
Karth Poage 
Kazen Poft 
Kee Pollock 
Keith Pool 
Kelly Price, III 
King, Calif. Price, Tex. 
Kirwan Pryor 
Kluczynski Pucinski 
Kornegay Purcell 
Kupferman Quie 
Kuykendall Quillen 
Kyros Railsback 
Laird Reid, III 
Landrum Reid, N.Y. 
Langen uss 
Latta Rhodes, Ariz, 
Lennon Rhodes, Pa, 
Lipscomb Riegle 
Lloyd Rivers 
Long, La. Roberts 
Long, Md Robison 
McCarthy Rodino 
McClure Rogers, Colo. 
McCulloch Rogers, Fla. 
McDade Ronan 
McDonald, Rooney, N.Y. 
Mich. Rooney, Pa. 
NAYS—24 
Andrews, Hathaway 
N. Dak Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Horton 
Burton, Calif. Kastenmeier 
Cohelan Kleppe 
Conyers Kyl 
Evans, Colo. Mathias, Md 
Evins, Tenn, Ma 
NOT VOTING—46 
Anderson, Diggs 
Tenn. Downing 
Baring Everett 
Blackburn Flood 
Blatnik Foley 
Fountain 
Broomfield Fraser 
Celler Fulton, Tenn 
Culver Green, Oreg. 
Dent Hansen, Idaho 


ers 
O'Neill, Mass. 
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Pepper Sikes White 
k Stratton Widnall 
Reinecke Sullivan Williams, Miss. 
Resnick Taft Willis 
St Germain Utt Wilson, Bob 
St. Onge Vigorito 
So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Reinecke, 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Bray. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Everett with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Stratton. 


Mr. Downing with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. White with Mr. Anderson of Tennessee. 
Mr. Willis with Mr. Williams of Mississippi. 
Mrs, Green of Oregon with Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Blackburn. 


Mr. CONYERS and Mr. RANDALL 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 63: On page 34, line 
16: Strike out 581,400,000, 000 and insert 
“$2,984,856,389". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wurrren moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 63. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House provided the full budget estimate 
of $1,400,000,000 in capital restoration 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The Senate increased this by approxi- 
mately $1.6 billion above the budget 
recommendation. 

We are asking here that the Members 
stay with the recommendation of the 
House conferees, which is $1.6 billion be- 
low the Senate recommendation and 
stays with the budgeted amount. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that the House 
insist on its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WHITTEN) there 
were—ayes 225, noes 3. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 391, nays 3, not voting 38, as 
follows: 


Casey 
Cederberg 
Cell 


er 
Chamberlain 


Clawson, Del 


[Roll No. 302] 


Friedel 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N.C, 
Karsten 
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Riegle Skubitz Vanik 
Rivers Slack Waggonner 
Roberts Smith, Calif. Waldie 
Robison Smith, Iowa Walker 
Rodino Smith, N.Y. Wampler 
Rogers, Colo. Smith, Okla. Watkins 
Rogers, Fla. Snyder Watson 
nan Springer Watts 
Rooney, N. Stafford Whalen 
Rooney, Pa. Staggers Whalley 
Rosenthal Stanton Whitener 
Rostenkowski Steed Whitten 
Roth Steiger, Ariz. Widnall 
Roudebush Steiger, Wis. Wiggins 
Roush Stephens Williams, Miss. 
Roybal Stubblefield Williams, Pa. 
Rumsfeld Stuckey Wilson, Bob 
Ruppe Taft Wilson, 
Ryan Talcott Charles H. 
Sandman Taylor Winn 
Satterſield Teague, Calif. Wolff 
Saylor Teague, Tex. Wright 
Schadeberg Tenzer Wyatt 
Scherle Thompson, Ga. Wydler 
Scheuer Thompson, N.J. Wylie 
Schneebeli Thomson, Wis. Wyman 
Schweiker Tiernan Yates 
Schwengel Tuck Young 
Scott Tunney Zablocki 
Selden Udall Zion 
Shipley Ullman Zwach 
Shriver Van Deerlin 
Sisk Vander Jagt 
NAYS—3 
Andrews, Bolling Conyers 
N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—38 
Anderson, Fountain Purcell 
Tenn. Fulton, Tenn. Rarick 
Baring Green, Oreg. Reinecke 
Blackburn Hansen, Idaho Resnick 
Blatnik Holifield St Germain 
Bray Jonas St. Onge 
Broomfield Leggett Sikes 
Dent Lukens Stratton 
Diggs Mco: Sullivan 
Downing Moorhead Utt 
Everett Myers Vigorito 
Flood O'Neill, Mass. White 
Foley Pepper Willis 
So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Myers. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Bray. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Blackburn, 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Moorhead. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. White with Mr, Anderson of Tennessee, 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr, St Germain with Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Downing with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Fulton of Tennessee. 


Mr. COHELAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” The result of the vote 
was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 67: On Page 36, 
line 14, insert the following: 


“BARTERED MATERIALS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCKPILE 


“For the expenses during fiscal year 1968 
and unrecovered prior years’ costs related to 
strategic and other materials acquired as a 
result of barter or exchange of agricultural 
commodities or products and transferred to 
the supplemental stockpile pursuant to the 
Act of May 28, 1956, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
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1856), $24,000,000, to remain available until 
expended.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 67 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$23,000,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence’ report and on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that Mr. PASTORE, Mr. Monroney, and 
Mrs. SMITH were appointed as additional 
conferees on the bill (H.R. 11456) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for 
the Department of Transportation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes.” 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE—IN THE 
MATTER OF FRANCIS R. SMITH, 
ET AL. AGAINST JOSEPH J. SCAN- 
LON, ET AL. (CASE NO. 117) 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will state the question of 
privilege. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed by the court of common 
pleas of the county of Philadelphia, in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to 
testify on Tuesday, October 10, 1967, at 
2:30 p.m., and on Monday, October 16, 
1967, at 10 a.m., in the matter of Fran- 
cis R. Smith, and others against Joseph J. 
Scanlon, and others—case No, 117—and 
on the earlier date to bring with me cer- 
tain papers. 

Under the precedents of the House, I 
am unable to comply with these sub- 
penas without the consent of the House, 
the privileges of the House being in- 
volved. I therefore submit the matter for 
the consideration of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send the subpenas to 
the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpenas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Subpena No, 35031] 

BSUBPENA: Court or COMMON PLEAS, COM- 
MONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, COUNTY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER TERM, 1967, No. 117 
In the matter of: Francis R. Smith, in- 

dividually and as Chairman of the Philadel- 

phia Democratic Executive Committee; Peter 

J. Camiel, individually and as First Vice 

Chairman of the Philadelphia County Demo- 

cratic Executive Committee, etc., et al., Plain- 

tiff, v. Joseph J. Scanlon, William A. Barrett 
and Herbert J. McGlinchey, each individually 
and as members of the Philadelphia County 

Democratic Executive Committee, Defendant, 
To. William A. Barrett, 2324 Reed Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19146. 

1. You are ordered by the court to come to 
Room 653, City Hall, at Philadelphia, Penn- 
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sylvania, on October 16, 1967, at 10:00 o’clock 
AM. 


Date October 6, 1967. 
By the Court: 
D. BARLOW BURKE, 
Prothonotary. 
Pro D. DALTON, 
Clerk. 


[SusrENa No. 35035] 


SUBPENA: COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, COM- 
MONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, COUNTY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER TERM, 1967, No. 117 


In the matter of: Francis R. Smith, in- 
dividually and as Chairman of the Philadel- 
phia County Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee; Peter J. Camiel, individually and as 
First Vice-Chairman of the Philadelphia 
County Democratic Executive Committee on 
behalf of themselves and all other officers, et 
al., Plaintiffs, v. Joseph J. Scanlon, William A. 
Barrett, and Herbert J. McGlinchey, each in- 
dividually and as members of the Philadel- 
phia County Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee, Defendant. 

To: Hon, William A. Barrett, Finance Bldg. 
(19102). 

1. You are ordered by the court to come 
to the offices of Freedman, Borowsky and 
Lorry, Lafayette Bldg. 5th & Chestnut 
Streets, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967, at 2:30 o'clock 
P.M. to testify on behalf of Plaintiff in the 
above case, and to remain until excused. 

2. And bring with you the following: All 
written material related to the above cap- 
tioned controversy including but not limited 
to: (a) All memoranda, notes, documents 
and/or minutes of the meeting of September 
15, 1967, held at the Bellevue Stratford com- 
mencing at or about 2:00 p.m, in which the 
alleged purpose of said meeting was the re- 
call or ouster of Francis R. Smith and others 
as Officers of the Philadelphia Co. Democratic 
Executive Committee; (b) all written or 
other records of proxy votes cast at that 
meeting; (c) all roll calls taken at said 
meeting; (d) all other papers related to said 
meeting which are in the possession of 
deponent. 

Date October 9, 1967. 

By the Court: 

D. BARLOW BURKE, 
Prothonotary. 
Pro D. DALTON, 
Clerk. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 939, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7977) to adjust certain postage rates, and for 
other purposes, After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute recommended by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service now printed 
in the bill, and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered un- 
der the five-minute rule as an original bill, 
and read by titles instead of by sections. At 
the conclusion of such consideration, the 
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Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on 
any amendment adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole to the bill or committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereof to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. ANDERSON], and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule calls for 2 hours 
of general debate for consideration of the 
bill H.R. 7977, the Postal Revenue and 
Federal Salary Act of 1967. 

The rule is not a usual rule in that it 
makes in order that the committee sub- 
stitute shall be considered as an original 
bill which has, for all practical purposes, 
the purpose of making any amendments 
adopted to that substitute subject to roll- 
calls in the House. 

It also waives points of order, which 
has the effect of making it impossible for 
a person to make a point of order against 
that portion of the bill which deals with 
salary increases, otherwise if these two 
factors had not been present in the rule 
it would have been possible to knock out 
the salary increase as not germane to a 
rate bill. 

It also provides that the bill be read 
for amendment by titles instead of by 
sections. 

There are two ways one could describe 
that process. One could say that it made 
for a more orderly procedure, or one 
could say that it would expedite the 
reading. I believe both would be accurate. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. I would ask the gentleman 
whether under this rule, under title I, 
which I believe is the title that has to do 
with the postal rates, it can be amended 
at any point? Is that the rule? 

Mr. BOLLING. That is correct. The 
rule is entirely open with the exception 
of the kinds of modifications I have just 
suggested. 

Mr, POOL. I have an amendment on 
first-class mail to reduce it from 6 cents 
back to 5 cents, like it is at present, and 
that could be considered at that time? I 
take it that is the recognized procedure? 

Mr. BOLLING. The present speaker 
will not be the occupant of the chair. 

Mr. POOL. I understand. 

Mr. BOLLING. And will not be able 
to prejudge any rulings of the Chair. 

Mr. POOL. But that is the way the rule 
reads now? 

Mr, BOLLING. The rule is an open 
rule, I will say to the gentleman, and 
any germane amendment I would be- 
lieve would be in order. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
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Speaker, I support this rule with some 
reservations. I feel that when the bill 
gets into the Committee of the Whole it 
can be improved considerably through 
raising the rates on third-class mail, and 
in particular the rates on bulk commer- 
cial mail which I believe should be set 
at 4.5 cents a piece, instead of the 3.8- 
cent rate contained in the pending bill. 

I have two amendments that I will 
offer when the bill is considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

One is to provide for a three-tenths 
of 1 cent surcharge per copy on issues of 
publications circulating more than 500,- 
000 through the mails. The second 
amendment is to provide for certain in- 
creases in third-class mail rates. One of 
the important features is to provide a 
4.5 cent rate for bulk commercial mail. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of these two amendments be 
included at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The amendments referred to are as 
follows: 

On page 23, line 14, strike out the double 
quotation marks, the semicolon, and the 
word “and”, 

On page 23, immediately following line 14, 
insert the following: 

“(f) In addition to the rates of postage 
otherwise prescribed by this section, there 
shall be a charge of 0.3 cent per copy, when 
more than 500,000 copies per issue of any 
publication are mailed at the rates pre- 
scribed by this section, payable only on— 

“(1) each copy in excess of 500,000 copies 
per issue mailed at the original point of en- 
try; and ` 

“(2) each copy mailed at other than the 
original point of entry; and”. 

On page 24, strike out line 15 and all that 
follows down through the second period in 
line 14 on page 25, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“THIRD-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 107. (a) (1) Subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 4452 of title 39, United States 
Code, are amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates on third-class mail 
are as follows: 


Rates 
“Type of mailing Mailed Mailed on Unit 
prior to and after 
Jan. 7, 1968 Jan. 7, 1968 
(cents) (cents) 
i 6 6.0 First 2 ounces or fraction thereo 
C) Individual pieces - 2 2.0 Each additional ounce or — there- 
@ 2 mailings under subsection (e) of this section 
(A) Books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 12 18.0 Each pound or fraction thereof. 
sois cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions an 
(E) Omer mar: 1222 aoi niinn 18 24.0 Do. 
(C) Minimum —.— of— 
„ 11 4.5 Per plece. 
( Cale nonprofit organizations... 1.25 2.25 Do. 


“*(b) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) of this section is subject to a 
minimum charge for each piece. The mini- 
mum charge for each piece on such matter 
is the minimum charge prescribed by this 
section, as applicable.’.” 

(2) Subsection (e) of section 4452 of title 
39, United States Code, prescribing the 
annual permit fee for third-class bulk mail- 
ings, is amended by striking out “$30” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$40”. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri, my colleague 
on the Committee on Rules, has ade- 
quately explained the technicalities of 
the rule under which the House will 
consider this bill which started out 
as a Postal Revenue Act of 1967 and 
which through the adoption subse- 
quently of a committee amendment 
or substitute has become something 
quite different. And because we have 
relatively a short period of time to- 
day to debate this intricate and com- 
plex bill—and incidentally a very expen- 
sive bill if it is adopted, and because 
necessarily those 2 hours must be used 
by members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I should like to 
take just a few brief minutes this after- 
noon to discuss some of the reservations 
I have with respect to this legislation. 

Incidentally, they bear on the remarks 
just made by the preceding speaker, the 
gentleman from West Virginia who has 


announced that he is not satisfied with 
some of the provisions of this bill as they 
relate to third-class mail and he has at 
least two amendments that he will offer. 

It is not out of disrespect to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service that I make this observa- 
tion that I think despite their diligence 
and despite the fact that they worked 
hard and have tried to bring forth a good 
bill that this bill is nothing less than a 
concession to political expediency. I say 
that because we have combined under a 
single head and we have commingled two 
matters which ought to have stood sepa- 
rately on their own feet. 

We have not considered separately a 
postal rate increase bill. There is not any 
question but that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will operate this year at a deficit of 
over $1 billion and over the next 2 years 
at a deficit of something like $214 billion, 
and that a postal rate increase is needed. 
I would be the last one to dispute that. 

I also feel that the dedicated and con- 
scientious workers in the postal service 
and in the classified civil service deserve 
the consideration from Congress on their 
just wage demands. 

But I find no excuse whatever and I 
find no justification whatsoever other 
than political expediency for bringing 
out on this floor today a bill which com- 
bines those two matters, which makes it 
very difficult for the Members of the 
Congress who might agree with the one 
proposition with respect to an increase 
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in salary, to vote against the bill even 
though other provisions deal with rates 
that are inequitable. Or the very opposite 
of that situation might be true, depend- 
ing on how you happen to feel with 
respect to this bill. 

So I think it is unfortunate that we 
start with a bad bill in that respect. 

I want to take a few minutes to talk 
a little bit about the provisions of this 
bill as they relate to third-class mail. 
You know right away we get into some- 
thing very emotional when you mention 
third-class mail. For some reason the 
epithet “junk mail” comes very quickly 
to people’s lips and they kind of look 
down their noses at anyone who happens 
to use third-class mail. 

Let me just cite an example. There 
are 40,000 little businessmen in this coun- 
try who operate Western Auto stores 
and 57 percent of their advertising today 
goes to postage, using direct mail to ad- 
vertise through their circulars or cata- 
logs the products that they have for sale. 
I 1 they resent this epithet of junk 
mail. 

I have a list here that just involves 
the organizations, in one city alone —in 
one city alone in the United States for 
the period of January 1, 1967, through 
October 5, 1967. It is 15 pages long and 
I will not take the time to read the list 
of organizations that use bulk rates pro- 
vided under third-class mail. But let me 
just very quickly read a few of them. 

There is the Aldersgate Methodist 
Church, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
& Butchers Workmen of North America, 
the American Cancer Society, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, and the American Legion De- 
partment of Arizona. 

I could go on with 15 pages of orga- 
nizations of that kind, profitable, non- 
profitable, charitable, and otherwise. I 
think they would justifiably feel some 
resentment at having their use of the 
U.S. mail referred to as junk mail. 

What does this bill do with respect to 
the third-class user? It provides that in 
one fell swoop, in January of 1968, he is 
going to have to absorb a 32-percent in- 
crease in the cost of his mail. That 
means, to translate it into the actual 
cost of doing business for the small 
businessman, a 12-percent increase in 
the selling cost. 

You talk about a full 5-percent wage 
increase having an undesirable impact 
upon the economy or an undesirable im- 
pact on one of our great industries like 
the automobile industry; what about the 
impact of a 12-percent increase on the 
little fellow, the small businessman who 
uses the third-class hulk rate of the 
mails of the U.S. mails to advertise his 
product? 

That is bad enough in and of itself, 
but when you stop to compare that with 
the treatment that is given to the second- 
class user, the fellow who after these 
rates are adopted will still be paying only 
42 percent of the cost of handling his 
particular product through the mail, this 
fellow will get only a 21-percent increase. 
Will he get it all at once? Will it land 
on him on the 7th of January, 1968? Oh, 
no. His treatment is far more tender. 
Only in three stages, the first of which 
begins in 1968, will we proceed to admin- 
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ister that 21-percent increase; where- 
as we would tell the little fellow who 
uses the third-class mails, “You take a 
32-percent increase right on the chin, 
and you take it in one fell swoop in 
January 1968.” 

You know, I am here arguing for more 
than the fact that there are legitimate 
users of the bulk rates under third-class 
mail. Iam arguing for one of the biggest 
and most important industries in this 
country. And those of you from New 
York and New Jersey might be interested 
in this. The second largest industry in 
your particular region is the printing 
industry of America. 

I wish you would go back to the hear- 
ings on this bill and I wish you would 
find the testimony of Dr. Nobel, who is 
the head of an association of the printing 
industry in the metropolitan New York 
area, who was speaking for the printing 
industry of America, telling what the im- 
pact of this rate increase will be on that 
industry. These are the people that print 
the circulars, that print the catalogs that 
go to the third-class user of the mails 
and that he in turn distributes. These 
are the people who are writing me, as 
one did in my district the other day, and 
said that it was absolutely inconceiv- 
able that this Congress could legislate 
this kind of inequitable legislative mon- 
strosity. He said: 

There is one business after another that 
will simply go under because they cannot 
absorb this kind of increase just in one single 
blow in January of next year. 


Let me remind you of one thing, and 
it is a pretty important point: This very 
Congress adopted the Postal Policy Act 
of 1958. And what did Congress say at 
that time? It said that Congress hence- 
forth, in legislating any increases in 
postal rate, shall consider the impact 
that those rates will have upon business 
in this country. 

When the appropriate time comes, 
when this bill is ready for amendment, I 
shall therefore offer an amendment 
which will do this. I am not going to ask 
you to roll back the 32-percent increase, 
even though I think it is inequitable, 
even though under this committee bill 
your Aunt Minnie will totter down to the 
post office with her Christmas card and 
find that even though she does not seal 
the envelope, she must pay 6 cents in- 
stead of a nickel to send her relatives a 
Christmas card. But I am going to leave 
it alone. I will leave it at 32 percent be- 
cause I realize, as I said at the beginning, 
that the post office needs revenue in view 
of the deficit it is facing. But I am asking 
you to do simple equity. 

When the time comes, I am going to 
offer an amendment that will simply 
stagger that increase over a 3-year 
period, as we have done in this bill for 
the second-class mail users. I am going to 
ask for the same simple justice and sim- 
ple equity for the small businessman, and 
the printing industry of this country, and 
the people who use bulk-rate or third- 
class mail. I am going to ask that we do 
for them what we have done for the 
people who use second-class mail priv- 
ileges. 

I might mention in passing that this 
includes some of the very wealthy news 
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magazines in this country who get expe- 
dited handling. They do not just throw 
the magazines in, as they do the third- 
class mail, and let them sit around. The 
magazines get special expedited treat- 
ment. 

I brought out some of these points 
when the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, whom I see in the Chamber 
now, was before the Committee on Rules 
a few days ago. I asked him why it was, 
when deficiencies on revenue attributed 
to second-class mail users are greater 
than those attributed to third-class mail 
users, why is it that we do not treat the 
second-class mail users and users of 
third-class mail more nearly alike. He 
said, “I could stand up and make the very 
same speech you have made before the 
Committee on Rules here today,” I will 
yield now to the gentleman from New 
York for an affirmation of the remark 
I just made. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois. We should 
have three phases on the third-class 
mail. I supported the gentleman’s posi- 
tion in our committee, but the committee 
did not agree. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for that 
assurance. 

I hope when the time comes we do not 
get confused about all the rhetoric on 
third-class mail. Let us just remember 
that most of the people who use it are 
legitimate advertisers who cannot afford 
to take in one swoop the increase in this 
bill. 

I hope the Members will support the 
amendment I offer, rather than any 
others that will be proposed by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
biggest giveaway is in the second-class 
mail section as the gentleman has said. 
This is the newspaper-magazine section. 
They have those extremely low rates 
which were set 160 years ago, when 
there was no other way of getting the 
news out. They have lobbied long and 
effectively to retain these low rates. 
There are many, many other ways of 
disseminating the news today so this 
favored treatment should end. 

They not only get a low rate, as the 
gentleman said, but they get first-class 
high priority treatment. They not only 
get a ridiculously low rate to begin with, 
but that mail is handled as first-class 
priority mail. I had an amendment 
adopted in the subcommittee that im- 
posed a surcharge on these newspapers 
and magazines who get this favored 
treatment, charging them an additional 
25 percent for this special handling they 
receive. When it went to the full commit- 
tee, that was knocked out. It can be re- 
instated by amendment and I hope such 
an amendment, in all fairness to the tax- 
payer will pass. 

‘There is one newspaper in this coun- 
try that is sent out largely by mail— 
about 95 percent of its circulation some- 
one has said is through the mail. It is 
estimated the subsidy they get from the 
American taxpayer per year is in the 
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neighborhood of $20 million. This is the 
Wall Street Journal, which is one of the 
wealthiest papers in the country. They 
get the subsidy because of the low rates 
enjoyed by newspapers and who have a 
very potent lobby to keep them from pay- 
ing adequate rates. We know of instances 
when postmen have had to delay going 
on. their routes, waiting for trains or 
planes to come in with the out-of-town 
newspapers, before the postmen go out 
on their routes. It is really a sad situa- 
tion. These powerful newspapers and 
magazines, mostly all of which cry out 
for economy and continually downgrade 
public officials to enjoy the biggest sub- 
sidy enjoyed by any class in the postal 
service. 

The rumor has it that the users of 
second-class mail would get only a slight 
increase in rates—very slight I might 
say—if they would support the postal 
rate increase bill. This deal was sup- 
posedly made between the newspapers 
and the Post Office Department officials. 
I hope this would not be true—but sure 
enough, they did appear and did sup- 
port the bill, so draw your own conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for his 
remarks. I simply affirm what I have 
said. If we pass this bill as it is reported 
to the floor today, we are going to be not 
only perpetuating an inequity, but creat- 
ing a new one. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the debate on spending, deficits, infla- 
tion, and tax increase proposals that 
has been the center of attention in the 
House for the past 3 weeks, it seems to 
me that it takes an inordinate amount 
of something or other—I will not call it 
“gall”—for the Democrat leaderhip to 
even permit this legislation to come to 
the House floor today. 

It is at one and the same time a tax 
stamp bill, designed to reach out with 
one hand and take an estimated $884,- 
000,000 from already hardpressed citi- 
zens and taxpayers, and with the other 
hand dish out $2,600,000,000 in pay in- 
creases to the bloated Federal bureauc- 


racy. 

In other words, with only 2 hours of 
general debate, the House is being asked 
to make a levy of $3,500,000,000 on the 
public for increased postal rates and for 
Federal pay raises. 

It is difficult to believe, but not once 
since this session of Congress convened 
has the full Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee had the opportunity to ques- 
tion the Postmaster General concerning 
postal rates and postal service, nor did 
the full committee ever have the oppor- 
tunity to question the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or any other departmental or agency 
head concerning the necessity for or the 
funding of pay increases. 

A subcommittee of 10 of the 26 mem- 
bers brought a postal increase proposal 
to the full committee and promptly pro- 
ceeded to disavow most of its own rec- 
ommendations. 

We are hearing this afternoon, 
not yet having disposed of the rule, that 
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the committee is now ready to accept still 
another amendment to the bill. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] is 
completely right, in that equity ought to 
prevail in this bill, but there was the 
opportunity when the bill was considered 
in the subcommittee and in the full com- 
mittee to provide equitable treatment for 
all users of the mails. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no justification 
whatever, as this bill provides, for an in- 
crease in first class and airmail which 
is now showing a profit. Under the pend- 
ing bill first-class mail will pay 23 per- 
cent more than its allocated costs—in 
other words, it would produce $518,000,- 
000, or more than half the total increased 
postal revenues. It would mean that first- 
class letter mail rates had been increased 
50 percent within a 4-year period. This, 
I say again, is thoroughly unjustified, 
especially when there is not the slightest 
indication this additional revenue will 
be used to improve the mail service. 

In our report accompanying this bill, 
we of the minority expressed our agree- 
ment with Senator Monroney, chairman 
of the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, when he said on Febru- 
ary 24, 1967: 

If we are going to increase the price of the 
first-class stamp by 20 percent, then the 
American public is entitled to a similar per- 
centage increase in service. 


The minority views also note that on 
September 21, 1967, the same day the 
committee approved postal rate in- 
creases, the Postmaster General an- 
nounced the expenditure of nearly 
$300,000,000 in the next 9 months for 
hardware and mechanized equipment, 
including 16 closed-circuit TV systems 
in an attempt to discover faulty mail- 
handling operations. 

On June 1, 1961, Deputy Postmaster 
General Brawley, ridiculing the Eisen- 
hower administration for similar expend- 
itures, said this: 

It does little or no good to move a batch 
of mail through a post office on conveyor 
belts—to have it sorted by electronic eyes 
and canceled by automatic devices—if, at the 
end of its breathless and eye-catching jour- 
ney it must wait overnight for the train or 
plane which will carry it on its way toward 
its ultimate destination. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, let us be done with 
gimmickry and politics in the Post Of- 
fice Department and get the mail moved, 
especially before saddling Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American and their children 
with a 23-percent premium on their let- 
ters and cards. 

Again, I thoroughly agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
that this legislation ought to have been 
considered separately. We ought to have 
had a postal rate increase bill consid- 
ered separately from the pay bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me 3 or 4 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Iowa 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the mat- 
ter of pay increases as provided in this 
combined bill, it will be most interesting 
to watch the maneuvering of the Demo- 
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crat leadership in view of their claimed 
opposition in recent days to any delega- 
tion of authority to the Executive. 

Under this bill a Commission would be 
created, effective in 1969, to recommend 
to the President the pay, allowances, and 
expenses for Members of Congress, Fed- 
eral judges, heads and assistant heads 
of the executive departments and agen- 
cies, and other officials. Based upon the 
Commission’s findings, the President 
would include in his budget his own rec- 
ommendation to Congress with respect 
to exact rates of pay and the exact 
amounts and kinds of expenses and al- 
lowances for the Federal officials just 
listed. 

Using the old, familiar back-door ap- 
proach, the President’s recommendations 
would become effective 30 days after 
transmittal of his budget unless Con- 
gress rejected his proposals. 

But this is only half the stery. Under 
the terms of this bill, three of the six 
pay increases are completely undefined 
and the authority to determine the 
amounts of three of the increases is 
delegated to the President without con- 
gressional approval. Nowhere in existing 
law is there provision for a delegation of 
powers such as are provided in this 
monstrosity. 

This is blank-check spending and au- 
thority at its worst. In view of a Federal 
debt now standing at nearly $340,000,- 
000,000, and an u deficit esti- 
mated at around $30,000,000,000, to pro- 
ject pay increases into the uncertain 
future of a year and a half from now 
is not only the height of irresponsi- 
bility—it is fiscal insanity. 

Mr. Speaker, this supposedly veto- 
proof legislation represents a masterful 
job of buckpassing between the admin- 
istration and the majority members of 
the committee—with the American pub- 
lic a suffering victim. 

Let me say in conclusion that I have 
had pending since Congress convened 
months ago bills that would take the Post 
Office Department out of politics, and 
transform it into the service organiza- 
tion for which it was intended. For some 
reason best explained by the majority, 
the legislation for this purpose lan- 
guishes in committee. 

Mr. Speaker, these combined bills be- 
fore us ought to be rejected. I urge the 
House to send these ill-advised proposals 
back to the committee. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. I feel constrained to 
say to my friend from Iowa and to my 
good friend from Illinois that the join- 
ing of these two matters in this bill is 
not new. Now, possibly it is wrong. I do 
not think so. If it is, though, then I could 
not sit here without saying that in the 
Republican Congress in which I was the 
majority leader we combined a postal 
rate increase bill and a postal pay in- 
crease bill. For whatever it is worth, I 
might say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that at that time the representatives of 
the postal employees were very much 
against that arrangement. They came to 
see me, some 15 or 20 representatives 
from different States, and they said to 
me, “We do not think you ought to raise 
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the rates in the Post Office along with our 
pay.” I said, “Why not?” They said, 
“Well, if you do that, then the people 
who use the Post Office are going to 
blame us for the increase in rates.” I said, 
“Well, who is supposed to take that 
responsibility?” 

I only want to point out to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that in the Post Office, 
as in every business in this country, 
there is a relationship between wages 
and prices. You have long heard and I 
have heard people say that there is no 
relationship between them. We have that 
going on now in the strike in Detroit. 
As far as I am concerned, I am not going 
to complain about joining these two. 
They are separate titles, and whatever 
equity there is in either one of them can 
be considered and debated in the com- 
mittee, and it can be corrected if it is 
wrong. I think that is right. On the other 
hand, I do think we ought to have these 
things considered because they are not 
related. I would not want to see the day 
come, although it could happen, when 
some people here would vote for the pay 
increase but against the rate increases. 
That would be the easy way out. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman from Iowa 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I fail to 
comprehend what relationship there is 
between a postal rate increase and a pay 
increase for hundreds of thousands of 
Federal employees outside the postal 
service. 

Mr. HALLECK. For what? 

Mr. GROSS. For Class Act workers. 

Mr. HALLECK. Oh, wel 

Mr. GROSS. Well, just a minute. 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, we do have the 
Class Act. If you want to take that out 
and consider it separately, OK. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought. 
I do not see any relationship between a 
postal rate increase and an increase in 
this same bill for Class .Act workers and 
for any number of employees in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government. 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, if the gentleman 
will yield further, does the gentleman see 
any relationship between the increase in 
pay of the postal workers and the in- 
crease in rates? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not see any such 
relationship. 

Reig HALLECK. Well, let us stay on 
at. 

Mr. GROSS. No; I do not see any rela- 
tionship. A rate increase ought to be 
based upon merit and a pay increase 
ought to be justified on the same basis. 
No other department of government 
charges fees for the purpose of paying 
its employees. 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, I disagree. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman can dis- 
agree if he wants to. That is his privilege, 
I do not believe the pay of postal work- 
ers should be predicated on revenue 
raised by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I strongly favor the passage of 
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this rule on H.R. 7977, the Postal Rev- 
enue and Federal Salary Act of 1967. 

I favor bringing back into some balance 
the debate now raging over the postal 
rate provisions of this bill, with the 
equally, and to me more important, pro- 
visions of the bill. These important pro- 
visions provide the necessary and long- 
overdue pay raise for our good US. 
postal workers, and for the Federal em- 
ployees. 

The U.S. Congress must not let 
action drag on these pay raises, as this 
has caused these people to be always 
following much behind the U.S. economy, 
instead of having the U.S. Government 
service become an outstanding service 
where people want to work for the Gov- 
ernment. The U.S. Government is op- 
erated by these loyal postal workers and 
Federal employees. Congress ought to pay 
employees in accordance with these re- 
sponsibilities and necessary services. The 
American people need good service and in 
order to obtain it we in the U.S. Congress 
are going to have to keep the U.S. pay 
raises moving right along with the U.S. 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am tired of hearing all 
the time about the poor postal workers 
being treated as second-class citizens. I 
believe in paying all postal workers and 
Federal employees who are doing a fine 
job, a good day’s pay, for a good day’s 
work. 

The U.S. Congress by legislation in 
1962 promised the U.S. postal workers 
and Federal employees full comparability 
with private business and industry in 
the U.S. economy. This is the solemn 
promise of the Congress, and I intend to 
fulfill that promise by voting for this rule 
and this bill. 

Because of a personal interest, I will 
not vote on certain amendments on 
postal rates that would inure to my per- 
sonal advantage. 

However, I do support the increases in 
the postal rates on second-class and 
third-class mail which have been recom- 
mended by the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and are con- 
tained in this bill as reported by the 
committee. As I have weekly newspapers, 
I am a large user of second-class and 
third-class mail. Therefore, I cannot vote 
on reducing these particular items 
through any amendments which I under- 
stand will be offered from the floor. 

In conclusion, may I say that the sec- 
ond-class newspapers do render a public 
service by furnishing news to those in 
their area of coverage, so there is a valid 
reason for the difference in rates be- 
tween small newspapers on second-class 
permits, and large third-class mail per- 
mits which render no community local 
service, and do not have the cost of cov- 
ering local news, local pictures, and local 
events. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2½ minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER]. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the distinguished 
gentleman yielding time to me. 

I take this time, because this rule as 
proposed in House Resolution 939 has 
overlooked an opportunity for this House 
to act on something which is now lan- 
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guishing in the Committee on Rules of 
the House of Representatives. That is 
the proposal to remove completely poli- 
tics from the operation of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Speaker, during the consideration 
of title II of the bill, H.R. 7977, I pro- 
pose to offer an amendment to remove 
the political basis on which a postmas- 
tership or a rural mail carrier appoint- 
ment is made. 

Mr. Speaker, postal employees should 
not be placed in the position where ob- 
taining a job or their future in the postal 
service is determined by the size of or 
regularity of their political contributions. 

The more modern European systems 
are operated strictly on a professional 
business basis. They have recognized 
that in order to give quality service, the 
operations of these agencies must be 
divorced from politics. This is in sharp 
contrast to our own system where post- 
masters need two paramount qualifica- 
tions—they must belong to the right 
political party and they must curry favor 
with the right politicians. The rule, 
however, does waive points of order on 
this matter and, therefore, it may not be 
possible for the House to give full con- 
sideration to this problem, one which I 
feel is of great importance. 

Mr. SPEAKER, there are some 33,000 
post offices and 31,000 rural mail car- 
riers in this country. By the adoption of 
H.R. 7977 without my amendment we 
will be doing postal employees a disserv- 
ice and we will be doing the quality of 
our Post Office Department a disservice. 
Certainly, every employee coming into 
the postal service should have an op- 
portunity to rise through the ranks and 
attain a top supervisory position. This is 
not the case today and the inequity will 
be continued unless we take action to 
stop the politics now played in the post 
office. The effort made in this bill to at- 
tract and hold employees by providing 
needed wage increases is a step in the 
right direction. Let us not stop, however, 
at that point. The American people de- 
serve and are demanding quality postal 
service. This bill fails to provide ad- 
equate assurance of that kind of service 
even with the increased rates and better 
pay. One way to move toward better 
service would be to stop playing politics 
with postal service by adopting the 
amendment I shall offer tomorrow. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think this House of Representatives 
should have the opportunity to consider 
this matter. The situation which pres- 
ently exists in the congressional district 
which it is my honor to represent is com- 
pletely absurd. I have a postmaster who 
was nominated in each of the years, 1960 
through 1967—including this year— 
nominated every year, and twice was the 
acting postmaster, but he never was con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

When this happens it contributes to 
complete instability in the postal system 
in each of our localities, and I believe is 
a bad situation so far as the postal sys- 
tem is concerned. 
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I certainly hope that the amendment 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin in- 
tends to offer will be considered by the 
House. An amendment which I intend 
to offer is very similar to it, and I would 
hope that this Congress would have the 
opportunity to consider one of them. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Yes. 1 
2 to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin and want to associate myself with 
his remarks. I have filed similar legisla- 
tion for several years and as the ranking 
Republican member on the Subcommit- 
tee on the Post Office and Treasury, and 
I have advocated this proposal to the 
Postmaster General, not only this one, 
but the previous Postmaster General. 
Certainly when the time comes for 
amendments I hope that such an amend- 
ment will be in order, and that it will 
receive the support of the Members of 
the House; it sure will have my support. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s support. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 244 minutes to the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I regret the 
manner in which this bill is being brought 
before the House today, with the limited 
opportunity for debate. I am particularly 
concerned with title II of the bill, the 
Federal salary increases. The salary por- 
tion of the bill consists of pages 35 
through 76. This portion of the bill was 
not considered by the full committee to 
the same extent as the postal rate in- 
crease. Time after time we had motions 
to cut off debate. The previous question 
was demanded before we had adequate 
time in the committee to consider vari- 
ous portions of the pay bill. 

As the bill is being presented to the 
House it provides for a 6-percent increase 
for the postal workers, and a 4.5-percent 
increase for the classified employees and 
for all other civilian employees of the 
Government. It would be interesting to 
know when the military pay bill comes 
before this House whether it will be pro- 
posed to give the military a 6-percent in- 
crease in pay as is being proposed for the 
postal workers, or a 4.5-percent increase 
as is being suggested for all of our other 
employees. 

I intend at the proper time to offer 
an amendment to provide for a 6-percent 
increase for all civilian employees the 
first year and for equality of treatment 
for the subsequent 2 years. It seems that 
it is fair and equitable to treat all Gov- 
ernment employees in the same manner. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
a minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON]. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who have spoken on the rule 
may have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
take the entire 15 minutes. However, I 
do wish to make a few observations in 
light of the prior debate. 

First, I will say that the best state- 
ment made today was made by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
whose leadership I nearly always follow 
blindly, although occasionally he loses 
me. I was glad to know that there was 
Sac ee for combining a rate and pay 

I do not know what is so outrageous 
about this. I hear mumblings about it, 
but the gentleman from Indiana put the 
case precisely that this is the reasonable 
way to do it. We brought in an expensive 
pay bill. It happens to be $63 million over 
the President’s budget. The rate bill that 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. OL- 
SEN], presented to raise postal rates is 
$59 million more than the President 
asked for. 

One cannot be in favor of a big pay 
raise without being in favor of some 
means to pay for it. This is what our 
committee has proposed to do. 

As I say, the gentleman from Montana 
is for it, and I am for it. We have the 
best pay bill and the best rate bill that 
has ever come down the pike in quite a 
long time. 

Second, we married these bills, and 
you can divorce them in the course of 
the debate if you want to. All it takes is 
a simple motion to strike title I or title 
Ii—that is all that it takes. And if a 
majority of the Members favor a big 
pay raise, but do not favor a rate in- 
158. then a simple motion will do that 
ob. 

But the second reason that I was 
finally in favor of joining them —and I 
opposed it at first—was that this is an 
assertion of congressional responsibility. 
Some of us are pretty tired of the Execu- 
tive sending up every year a Federal pay 
raise and saying, “Boys, that is all, that 
is it. You cannot touch it one-tenth of 
1 percent.” 

This is what happened to the Federal 
employees the last 2 years. We were told 
that a penny more than 2.9 percent and 
the whole Constitution was going to 
crumble. Then we were told that 3.6 
perans was the guideline and that was 


Those of us who have studied it year 
in and year out think that the Federal 
employees promise of comparability is 
long overdue, and that we should go a 
little bit further and raise some money 
on the additional rates to cover it within 
$4 million on the $600 million pay bill; 
we are within $4 million of covering the 
excess over the President’s budget by 
these additional revenues. 

I want to say that I was a little bit 
shocked about the gentleman from Iowa. 
Perhaps he has left the floor—but I saw 
a magazine just the other day that was 
put out by one of the Federal employee 
organizations and his picture was there 
as one of the heroes—there was the word 
“hero” under the picture, as fighting in 
the committee for more of a pay raise 
than the chairman of the subcommittee 
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wanted to give and that the majority of 
the committee wanted to give. We were 
trying to be responsible and to hold down 
a pay raise to reasonable limits and we, 
apparently, are to be considered as 
enemies of the postal clerks and the 
gentleman from Iowa was listed as one 
of the heroes. 

It seems to me today and I was going 
to make an inquiry—apparently he is 
against them now—they are part of this 
bloated bureaucracy, and now he is 
against a pay raise for them. 

I hope he will have an opportunity to 
clarify his position as the debate goes on 
because this has disturbed me quite con- 
siderably. 

I suggest to the House that this is a 
good bill—it is a good pay bill and rate 
bill. It is a responsible piece of legisla- 
tion. The House is going to have the 
chance in the next couple of days to 
work its will and we encourage any of 
you who think you have amendments 
that may improve the bill to come for- 
ward and help us. But we have a good 
bill here and I would like to get on with 
the debate here and see if we cannot 
resolve this matter this week. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman is in favor of marrying 
the two bills on postal rates and salaries, 
do you not think that this would be a 
good bill also to divorce politics from the 
Post Office Department? 

Mr. UDALL. I will tell the gentleman 
that I have always favored the nonpoliti- 
cal appointment of postmasters. Some of 
my colleagues favor this; many do not. 
But if this subject is germane to the bill, 
it can be debated and that is why we 
have the rule we have. 

If that is germane, then it is something 
that should be considered in the course 
of the deliberations. My personal opinion 
is that the gentleman’s position is right. 
I think the majority of our committee 
probably disagrees and I know many of 
my friends probably disagree, but I am 
not going to argue with the gentleman 
and I suggest we adopt the rule and get 
on with the business of the debate. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7977, with Mr. 
Price of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DULSKI] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. COR- 
BETT] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I shall require. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee amend- 
ment to the text of H.R. 7977 is the most 
important, and the most comprehensive, 
single legislative measure ever reported 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Title I provides the largest increase 
in postal revenues—$884 million—that 
has been brought before this House. 
Title I represents a highly significant— 
and long overdue—updating of Federal 
civilian salaries that affects nearly 2 
million employees. Title III writes into 
Federal statutes new and effective meas- 
ures to protect postal patrons from 
pandering advertisements sent through 
the mails. 

Titles I and II, in particular, are care- 
fully worked out and finely balanced re- 
visions in the postal rate and civilian pay 
structures which are the chief substan- 
tive matters in the jurisdiction of our 
committee. Together with title III, they 
make up an excellent bill—a bill this 
body may be proud to approve. 

As usual with legislation of such 
breadth and scope, it has been impos- 
sible to write a bill that fully satisfies 
everyone. Nor have our committee de- 
liberations been a completely happy ex- 
perience. A number of the provisions of 
the bill are controversial in at least some 
regard. But the committee bill represents 
an honest and realistic compromise, in 
the truest sense of the word, of the many 
proposals made by the administration, by 
users of the mails, by employee groups, 
and by Members of Congress. 

I am especially grateful for the cour- 
tesy extended by our committee members 
to their new chairman throughout the 
long and difficult sessions in our com- 
mittee and its subcommittees—and for 
their extraordinary devotion of time and 
attention to committee business. Their 
diligence, perseverance, and constructive 
cooperation in developing this complex 
legislation have been most commendable. 
Few measures are more controversial— 
more subject to conflicting pressures and 
opinions—than across-the-board, postal- 
rate increases. The pressures were fur- 
ther aggravated by the always sensitive 
problem of fixing salaries for postal and 
other Federal employees. 

Mr. Chairman, there are those who 
may allege today that our committee 
gave inadequate consideration to this 
bill. Any such charge is wholly without 
foundation in fact. Never have postal 
rates and Federal pay received more in- 
tensive and objective study than was the 
case this year in our committee. The work 
of four standing subcommittees has gone 
into this bill. 

The Subcommittee on Postal Rates 
received testimony covering 838 printed 
pages in 21 days of publie hearings, over 
the period from May 9 to June 28, and 
met in seven executive sessions to report 
postal rate recommendations. 
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The Subcommittee on Compensation 
received testimony covering 380 printed 
pages in 13 days of public hearings, from 
April 25 to June 22, and wrote the salary 
provisions of title II on the basis of the 
wealth of evidence developed there. The 
salary hearings were supplemented by 9 
days of public hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Position Classification on 
more than 200 bills to reclassify lower- 
level postal positions—and give the em- 
ployees average 15-percent pay raises. 

The Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions conducted public hearings in 
Washington and in the field on the con- 
tinuing problem of obscene matter mov- 
ing through the mails, as a foundation 
for title III. 

The full Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service then met together in 18 
executive sessions, over a period of 38 
days, before reporting H.R. 7977 with the 
committee amendments now before us. 

POSTAL RATES 


Title I will increase postal income by 
$884 million annually when all of the 
rate adjustments are in effect. This 
added income is critically needed to 
avoid enlargement of the already heavy 
postal deficit and of the $29 billion Fed- 
eral budget deficit forecast for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The committee proposal carries out the 
postal recommendations of the Presi- 
dent in most major respects, but will 
provide $60 million more revenue than 
the President’s proposal. 

The President’s major postal rate 
recommendations were for a one cent in- 
crease on first-class and airmail letters 
and cards; an average 22-percent in- 
crease, phased over a 3-year period, on 
all categories of second-class mail; a 
single increase averaging 28 percent on 
all third-class mail; an average 21-per- 
cent increase on _ preferential-rate 
fourth-class mail—mainly books and 
records; and a special charge on odd- 
sized envelopes that cannot be machine 
processed. 


Only two material reductions are made 
by the bill in those recommendations. 
The committee has delayed action on the 
odd-sized envelope charge for further 
study, and has provided lesser increases 
on solicitations and other mailings by 
nonprofit organizations engaged in 
charitable, religious, or health work. 

Although 1967 postal expenses ex- 
ceeded revenues by $1.148 billion, all of 
this is not chargeable as postal deficit. In 
accordance with the Postal Policy Act of 
1958, “public service” costs of approxi- 
mately $557 million are excluded, leav- 
ing a net postal deficit of $591 million. 
The additional $884 million provided by 
our committee bill will cover this deficit 
as well as a major part of such other in- 
creased costs as can be expected in the 
near future. 

EMPLOYEES’ PAY 


The President recommended a general 
4.5-percent civilian salary increase effec- 
tive in October of 1967 and, also, that 
the Congress take the additional steps 
necessary to achieve full comparability 
of Federal and private enterprise salary 
rates over a 2-year period. 

The committee adopted the 4.5-per- 
cent recommendation for all except 
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postal employees. Postal employees will 
receive 6 percent in October, followed by 
another 5 percent in July of 1968. The 
other employees at that time will receive 
increases closing one-half of the amounts 
by which their pay lags behind private 
enterprise rates. Then, in April 1969, both 
postal and other employees will receive 
third-phase adjustments to bring their 
pay to a par with private enterprise pay 
rates. 

The committee pay recommendations 
are substantially below many employee 
group requests, but represent a generous 
salary “package” that will finally achieve 
the salary comparability guaranteed by 
the 1962 Federal Salary Reform Act. The 
raises are only moderately more liberal 
than those recommended by the Presi- 
dent. 

PANDERING ADVERTISEMENTS 


Title III is the final product of at 
least 4 years of dedicated work by our 
Postal Operations Subcommittee, in re- 
sponse to general public demand for leg- 
islative action to afford parents the 
means to protect their children from ad- 
vertisements for obscenity and pornogra- 
phy sent through the U.S. mails. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Chairman, the vital importance of 
early enactment of H.R. 7977, with our 
committee amendments, cannot be over- 
emphasized. The postal rate increases 
are desperately needed, not only to keep 
postal incomes reasonably related to ex- 
penses but, also, to provide a sound fiscal 
base for modernization of the postal 
plant and equipment to give the public 
the first-rate postal service to which it is 
entitled. The salary provisions are 
equally necessary, not only in fairness to 
the employees but to enable the Govern- 
ment to recruit and retain the high cali- 
ber of personnel required for the conduct 
of our great Government programs. 

One further comment on Federal 
salaries is in order. It is a most regrettable 
fact that both the administration and 
the Congress have reneged grievously on 
their joint commitment to equate Gov- 
ernment salaries with those in private 
enterprise. This policy was written into 
the Federal Salary Reform Act of 1962 
with great fanfare and acclaim on both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, but it has 
been honored more in the breach than in 
the observance. Initial enthusiasm of 
postal and other employees has turned to 
disappointment, frustration, and endur- 
ing bitterness as year after year, for 5 
years, has witnessed a breach of our 
solemn trust. 

And let there be no mistake as to the 
false economy—should the 1968 and 1969 
pay adjustments be removed from the 
bill. This would be penny wise and 
pound foolish, and would practically 
guarantee another, far more costly and 
bitterly contended, pay bill next year— 
an election year. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Committee 
of the Whole House to vote down all 
amendments to our committee amend- 
ments and to give this outstanding leg- 
islation overwhelming approval. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there a provi- 
sion in the bill authorizing the President 
or some executive officer to fix the sal- 
aries of Federal employees in one sec- 
tion of the country at a different level 
from that applied in other sections? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DULSKI. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. There is no such provi- 
sion. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I believe I read of 
such a report in a newspaper a few days 
ago. The committee did not include such? 

Mr. OLSEN. We did not. We did not 
include any sectionalizing of postal pay 
increase or salaries. 

I understand an amendment may be 
offered in that regard, but it is not in 
the bill. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Let me read this. 
It says: 

The House unit’s pay bill also contains 
a provision allowing the Post Office Depart- 
ment to pay higher starting salaries for let- 
ter carriers and clerks in cities where re- 
cruitment for those positions is difficult. 


Mr. OLSEN. That is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is? Then there is 
a provision in the bill that will allow the 
Post Office Department to pay higher 
salaries in some areas than other areas? 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes, when they find those 
facts to be prevalent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Who will make 
that determination? 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The determination is 
made under present law by the Civil 
Service Commission. We had a provi- 
sion in the bill that was knocked out 
in the final markup. An attempt will be 
made to put it back in, I am told, to 
delegate that power to the Postmaster 
General. 

That power exists right now. It exists 
in the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Who will make the 
„ under this provision of the 

ill? 

Mr. UDALL. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, under the provision now in the 
bill, has the power to make this deter- 
mination. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Are they doing so 
now? 

Mr. UDALL. Under the present law. 

— 5 ABERNETHY. Are they doing so 
now 

Mr. UDALL. They have been doing 
very little, if anything, in the postal 
service, This is Governmentwide author- 
ity which they have exercised occasional- 
ly in the classified service, for nurses or 
technicians of a special kind. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. This bill carries a 
special provision for such authority as 
related to postal employees? 

Mr. UDALL. It does not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It carries general 
authority? 

Mr. UDALL. There is already general 
authority in the law for the Civil Service 
Commission to do that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is the differ- 
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ence between the provisions in the bill 
and the present law on this point? 

Mr. UDALL. There is one minor change 
in the present law in this bill. Under 
the present law if they find a scarcity of 
employees such as nurses, radar techni- 
cians, or in a special category, they can 
hire them, instead of in the first step 
of the grade, in the seventh step. This 
bill would change that seventh step to 
the maximum step. They could go up to 
the 10th or 11th, or whatever the maxi- 
mum was, and start the fellow at the 
highest step. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Who will make that 
decision? 

Mr. UDALL. The Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is the author- 
ity which is carried in this bill? 

Mr. UDALL. It is already in the law. 
This bill does not change the Presiden- 
tial authority, which he has delegated 
to the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield. This is very in- 
teresting. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I go back to my 
statement. I just read a paragraph from 
a column written by one of the Federal 
employee columnists. He said there was 
such a provision in this bill. The gentle- 
man from Montana agreed. I am trying 
to find out. Is there such a provision? 
If so, where is it in the bill? 

Mr. UDALL. If the gentleman will 
yield one more time, the gentleman from 
Mississippi should not believe everything 
he reads in these Yankee newspapers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I know. In fact, 
there is very little in them I do believe, 
especially if it is about me. 

Mr. UDALL. In the draft bill, which 
I originally sponsored and had drafted 
as a compromise, we had a provision on 
that. That is what they are talking about. 
The amendment was knocked out, and 
it is not in the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
means they took out the Udall proposal? 

Mr. UDALL, It wounded my pride, 


but it is gone. 

Mr. It is not in the bill 
now? 

Mr. UDALL. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There is no change 
in the law now? 

Mr. UDALL. The change is from the 
seventh step to the maximum step. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gen- 
tleman advise me of the total amount of 
revenue that would be raised by this 
bill? 

Mr. DULSETI. It is $884 million. 

Mr. OLSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Eight hundred and 
eighty-four million dollars. How much 
would the bill pay out in salary increases 
for postal and Federal employees? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did the gentleman 
say $884 million? 

Mr. DULSKI. That is the total reve- 
nue. 

Mr. OLSEN. The total increase in 
revenue is $884 million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. OLSEN. The total in pay increases 
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will be $330 million. At the end of the 
third year the total is $628 million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentle- 
man yield for one more question? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I read some place 
the other day that the bill would raise 
about $880 million. 

Mr. OLSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And I also read 
that the outgo the first year would be 
$865 million, leaving a net of only $15 
million, approximately. How accurate is 
that? 

Mr. OLSEN. I misspoke myself and I 
want to correct it now. You understand 
when we talk about postal rate increases 
that we are talking about $884 million. 
That is earlier in the report. However, 
when we are talking about the employ- 
ment cost increases, we have to look at 
page 61. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. All right. 

Mr. OLSEN. On page 61 the increase 
in 1968 is $250 million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, For what? 

Mr. OLSEN. Postal employees. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Federal employees? 

Mr. OLSEN, Postal employees? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Postal employees? 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes. I do not think you 
can compare any other salaries than 
postal salaries with the postal rate in- 
crease. In 1969 the increase is $649 mil- 
lion. In 1970 the increase in pay is $711 
million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is postal also? 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes. And, of course, the 
rate increase is $884 million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Will the gentleman 
yield for one more question? 

Mr. DULSKI, I do not want to con- 
sume all of the time. There are others 
who want to speak. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I just want to ask 
one more question. How much does this 
bill raise the salaries over and above the 
recommendation made by the President? 

Mr. UDALL. If the gentleman will 
yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. UDALL. No. The President rec- 
ommended a total pay raise of some- 
thing like $558 million for the executive 
branch. This bill is a total of $621 mil- 
lion in this fiscal year for the same em- 
ployees. We are about $63 million over 
the President’s recommendation which 
we raised, but the gentleman from Mon- 
tana raised $59 million more in rates 
than the President asked for. We closed 
some loopholes and put on some extra 
rates, so we are within $4 million when 
you balance them off of being right on 
the President’s budget—right on the 
nose. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, my 
purpose in asking for time at this point 
is to pick up the discussion that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi raised and clar- 
ify some innocent misconceptions that 
may have been left by majority mem- 
bers of the committee. In the fiscal year 
1968 the pay cost in this bill will come 
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to approximately $630 million, because 
they are retroactive to October 1, but 
because of the slow legislative pace the 
rate revenues will not reach $884 million, 
but will be somewhat less than $440 
million. It is not accurate to use annual 
figures because the rate bill will not take 
effect until January as far as most rates 
are concerned that is the point that the 
gentleman was getting at. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then the bill pro- 
duces a deficit? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The bill produces 
more than $450 million less revenue than 
the paper figure of $884 million because 
of the delayed nature of the rate in- 
crease, However, in relationship to just 
the postal deficit, even assuming the 
most liberal increase in rates will be $400 
iillion, the pay increase for post office 
employees in fiscal year 1968 will be $250 
million. So $150 million, in effect would be 
a reduction in the post office deficit, still 
leaving the post office deficit in excess of 
$1 billion for fiscal year 1968. 

I would also point out to the Members 
of the House that if they will look at page 
61 and check the charts contained there- 
on, the total cost in this package comes to 
$2.6 billion by fiscal year 1970, which 
means we are saddling the President of 
the United States with over $2 billion in 
additional budget expenditures for which 
he has not asked. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, many years ago the 
chairman of a particular committee came 
before this body and spoke for about 30 
minutes detailing the provisions of a bill 
which was then under consideration. As 
he was about to conclude his general 
statement, a colleague asked him to yield, 
which he did. The colleague asked the 
chairman would he please, before he 
concluded, tell the body whether he was 
for or against the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel somewhat the 
same way today. 

If I went through this bill, section by 
section, and completely bored everyone, 
it is my opinion that I would still come 
out at the end saying that I am not just 
too certain whether I am for this bill or 
against it. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many features 
of the bill which I thoroughly disapprove. 
There are many features of the bill that 
I thoroughly support. 

Now, then, it is my hope that as the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union works its will certain 
portions of this bill will be improved. 

It is my further belief that the other 
body will make some adjustments in it 
that will be wholesome. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I am quite con- 
fident that the main features of the bill 
will be written in the conference commit- 
tee and that when the conference has re- 
ported, I hope that we will have a bill 
that all of us can support with pride and 
justification. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
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question of raising salaries and rates be- 
ing considered under the same title, as 
the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana pointed out, this did happen when 
the gentleman was the majority leader of 
the House of Representatives. At that 
time I opposed it. Normally, I would con- 
tinue to oppose it because, frankly, there 
should be no dependence of salaries upon 
rates. They are distinctly different mat- 
ters. 

What is fair and adequate compensa- 
tion for postal employees is one thing. 
What is a fair and proper rate to be 
charged to the users of the mail is a dis- 
tinctly different thing. 

Now, then, that brings us right to the 
topic of “deficit.” We have heard a lot 
of talk about brainwashing around here 
for the last few months. Well, for many, 
many years certain competitors have 
hurt other competitors by pointing out 
the large and growing postal deficit. Now, 
I think it ought to be told, and told 
plainly, it ought to be known by every- 
one that it is no more correct to speak 
about a deficit in the Post Office Depart- 
ment than it is to talk about a deficit in 
the Department of Agriculture, a deficit 
in the Department of Commerce, a defi- 
cit in the Department of Interior and 
Insular Affairs or a deficit in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, or anywhere else. The 
revenue from the sale of stamps or serv- 
ices does not go to the Post Office De- 
partment. It goes strictly to the General 
Treasury 


And we as a body here appropriate 
money for the conduct of the postal field 


So I believe it should be made very 
clear that this service of the Govern- 
ment, which is probably the finest serv- 
ice rendered by any department, is paid 
for with appropriated money, and the 
ascertainment and determination of 
rates and salaries should not be based on 
the difference between what is taken in 
from the sale of stamps and what is 
spent as a result of appropriations. 

We might as well know this clearly, 
also, that title I of this bill is a stamp 
tax, purely and simply, and I would be 
remiss if I did not say that I had a great 
deal to do with the writing of that policy 
act of 1958, and it has stood quite un- 
challenged since that day, and one of 
the features of that policy statement is 
that in the determination of rates, the 
impact of the new rates should be a 
factor under consideration. If you are 
going to hit one group of users of the 
mails with a $300 million increase, cer- 
tainly you have got to know and under- 
stand to some degree how many people 
that is going to put out of work, how 
many companies are going to go bank- 
rupt because they cannot afford the in- 
creased costs. And here is a cost which 
the industry has no control over what- 
soever. They can control and bargain 
about labor costs, they can bargain about 
the cost of materials, but they cannot 
bargain with the Post Office Department 
when we say “the cost of your postage 
shall be x dollars, or æ cents.” This is 
an unpredictable and unnegotiable cost, 
and the impact therefore ought to be 
very carefully considered. 

The gentleman from Illinois said that 
as regards the 32-percent increase in 
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third-class rates that he is going to 
move to amend to phase that out in 
three steps, as the bill does with second- 
class, as it does with the salaries, if you 
please—almost everything in this bill is 
put in phases—because of the fact 
that we do not want a heavy impact 
coming at one time. Therefore, I am 
very happy that the gentleman is going 
to introduce that amendment, and I am 
going to support it. That is one of the im- 
provements that can happen in this bill 
to make it much more palatable, and to 
make it much less dangerous to an im- 
portant segment of our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has 
been at work, as one of the staff mem- 
bers just informed me, for 3 months 
longer than it took the authors of our 
Constitution to write our Constitution. 
Now, that ought to be about enough 
time. But I do hope that we can proceed 
here in the next little while and get this 
bill passed and send it over to the Sen- 
ate, and hope and strive to come out 
with a bill eventually that will be highly 
satisfactory to all of us and to the peo- 
ple who have to pay the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. We will have time 
under the 5-minute rule for that. As 
for now I have a lot of time to pass out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 9 minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dutsk1] has ably summarized the chief 
purposes of this bill. Aside from the ma- 
jor rate and salary proposals, I will 
touch briefly on some of the excellent 
improvements in postal activities that 
will be made by the bill. 

In the area of preferred rates for sec- 
ond-class publications of qualified non- 
profit organizations, section 104 applies 
the realistic principle of separate rate 
treatment for the advertising and the 
editorial portions of these publications. 
A schedule of zone-based rates, to be 
applied in six annual steps, is prescribed 
for the advertising portions. The min- 
imum charge per piece for nonadvertis- 
ing portions is increased in three steps, 
in proportion to increases provided else- 
where for regular, or commercial, pub- 
lications. 

This same section gives desirable con- 
sideration to the value of agricultural 
publications by continuing per pound 
rates on advertising portions of such 
publications mailed for delivery in the 
first two zones outside the county of 
publication, for publications devoted to 
promoting the science of agriculture. 
This rate will apply only when at least 
70 percent of the total annual copies go 
to subscribers in rural areas, 

It is noteworthy that sections 103 
and 104 continue the traditional policy 
of the Congress by maintaining a mod- 
erately preferential rate structure for 
small and locally oriented newspapers 
which are so important in the economic, 
educational, cultural, and social affairs 
of rural and small-town America. 

Section 112 provides needed relief 
from present limitations on marks and 
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enclosures permitted on second-class 
mailings. Subsection (d) will permit 
messages and notices of a civic or pub- 
lic-service nature to be placed on en- 
velopes or wrappers in which copies of 
publications are mailed, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, if no extra charge is made for the 
messages or notices. 

In many cases it would be in the pub- 
lic interest for a publication to issue a 
special edition in honor of a centennial 
or anniversary celebration of a commun- 
ity, and to have a message or notice iden- 
tifying the event on the cover or wrapper. 
Under present law, such a publication 
would be nonmailable at second-class 
rates. Also, enforcement of the present 
law is difficult and an unnecessary ad- 
ministrative burden. There are no similar 
restrictions on other classes of mail. 

Finally, section 118 will give the Post- 
master General the means to protect the 
public from solicitations or orders for 
services which are prepared by the mail- 
ers so as to mislead the addressee into 
believing they actually are bills for goods 
and services previously delivered or ren- 
dered. 

The section makes any such solicita- 
tion nonmailable, and prohibits its car- 
riage or delivery through the mails, if 
it is in the form of, and reasonably could 
be interpreted or construed as, a bill, in- 
voice, or statement of account due, un- 
less it bears on its face, in conspicuous 
and legible type, a notice that it actually 
is a solicitation for an order of goods or 
services and is not a bill, invoice, or state- 
ment of account due. 

The actual form of the notice to be im- 
printed on the solicitation may be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Chairman, the practice of such 
solicitations by shady promoters has 
grown to alarming proportions. The chief 
postal inspector reports that his office is 
currently investigating numerous promo- 
tions of this type. The majority operate 
in and from Los Angeles, Calif., although 
the promoters will occasionally employ 
mail drop addresses in other cities 
throughout the country. There can be no 
doubt that numerous addressees who re- 
ceive these forms by mail are deceived 
into the belief that the form represents 
a bill for a listing previously requested. 

Investigations have disclosed such a 
serious situation that the State of Cali- 
fornia recently enacted a law requiring 
any person who solicits payment of 
money, by writing that could reasonably 
be interpreted as a statement or invoice 
for goods not yet ordered, to place on the 
matter in 30-point bold face type this 
warning: 

This is a solicitation for the order of goods 
or services and you are under no obligation 


to make payment unless you accept the offer 
contained herein. 


I am also informed that the Federal 
Trade Commission is gathering evidence 
with respect to these promotional 
schemes for possible action under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
postal inspectors are cooperating with 
the Commission. 

Many of you gentlemen may have read 
a recent article in the Washington Sun- 
day Star describing how Washington 
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area business and professional men are 
being deluged with official-looking in- 
voices that appear to be bills for listings 
in the “Yellow Pages” of the telephone 
directory. According to the article, ad- 
dressees are paying up to $85 they do not 
owe under the impression that their list- 
ings in the classified pages have come up 
for renewal or that they neglected to pay 
for the original listing. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 7977 is certainly 
the best bill that could be worked out in 
the very complex and sometimes contro- 
versial areas of postal rates and Federal 
pay. I hope it will be passed without 
major change. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that while I was off the House floor 
a few minutes ago trying to help a con- 
stituent solve a problem, the gentleman 
from Arizona saw fit to make some re- 
marks directed toward me. If the gentle- 
man had exercised just a little patience, 
I would have been back. I suspect that 
I spend more time on the House fioor by 
accident than the gentleman from Ari- 
zona does on purpose. 

If the gentleman cares to do so, I 
would be pleased to hear what he had to 
say, and I will try to give him an an- 
swer. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I think the gentleman 
knows that I have a great regard for his 
sincerity. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us dispense with that, 
if the gentleman does not mind. 

Mr. UDALL. No, I think, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I want to say that when 
I began my remarks, I had observed the 
gentleman at the back rail, and then I 
had my attention drawn away. When I 
finished my first remark and looked 
around, he was not there, and in order 
to have any continuity in my thought, I 
had to finish the thought I began to ex- 
press. 

Very briefly, what I said was that in 
the gentleman’s remarks earlier today he 
had referred to the salary increase as 
an outrage and going to a bloated bu- 
reaucracy. I remembered that phrase. 
I said that I had read a postal journal 
just the other day in which a picture of 
the gentleman from Iowa appeared un- 
der the label “hero” or “friend of the 
postal worker,” and some of the rest of 
us were apparently labeled as enemies of 
the common people, the working people. 
I wondered if the gentleman from Iowa 
was for this salary bill. I was going to 
raise that question in light of his com- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentleman 
from Arizona, if he heard my remarks 
during consideration of the rule, knows 
very well that I am not for the salary 
provisions of this bill. I hope the gentle- 
man gets this now loud and clear, so 
there can be no misunderstanding of 
portion of his remarks or his ques- 

on. 

Mr. UDALL. I had wondered why, be- 
cause the gentleman had been publicly 
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announced as supporting a much larger 
salary increase, and I was kind of 
shocked in view of the gentleman’s stand 
on economy. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentleman 
knows better than that. The gentleman 
knows that I supported reclassification 
for postal employees. The gentleman, I 
am sure, knows why. Thousands of 
postal employees are virtually frozen in 
the middle levels of 4 and 5, and cannot 
move. Class Act employees can be pro- 
moted entire grades and all the steps in 
between, but a postal employee must 
serve out his time in the various steps on 
the ladder. The gentleman well knows 
this. I do not have to explain it to him. 
The postal employees under present con- 
ditions are entitled to reclassification. I 
so voted in the committee, so there will 
be no mystery about that. 

As for the “hero” business, I suspect 
that the gentleman has had some pub- 
licity that he did not order in the news- 
papers in recent weeks. I cannot very 
well regulate this “hero” business or 
what goes into various publications. 

Mr. UDALL. If the gentleman will 
yield once more—— 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The other point I was 
going to make is that my friend appar- 
ently objects to the marriage of these 
bills, the rate bill and the pay bill. As I 
recall, a shotgun was held by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to the gentle- 
man from Iowa which caused the gentle- 
man to vote for the marriage of the 
Corbett amendment to the bill. I was 
confused on that question. 

Mr. GROSS. No, the gentleman is mis- 
taken. I am sure the record will show 
that I voted against the shotgun wed- 
ding of these two bills. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 303] 

Ashley Fulton, Tenn. Rarick 
Blatnik Green, Oreg. Reinecke 
Bray Hagan Resnick 
Broomfield Hansen, Idaho St. Onge 

nt Hansen, Wash. Sikes 
Devine Herlong Stratton 
Diggs Holland Sullivan 
Dingell Utt 
Downing Jonas White 
Everett gett Williams, Miss. 
Flood Lukens Willis 
Foley Moorhead 
Fountain Myers 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Price of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H.R. 7977, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 393 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 
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The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to direct attention to a remark which I 
believe the gentleman from Arizona in- 
advertently made just before we were in- 
terrupted by the quorum call. As I re- 
call, the gentleman said the reason the 
rate increase and salary bills are together 
is because of an amendment I offered in 
the full committee. Well, that is a very 
little bit of the truth. I did offer an 
amendment to reclassify the first five 
levels of postal workers, whereupon the 
gentleman from Arizona moved as a sub- 
stitute for my amendment the salary bill. 
He prevailed because he had more votes 
over on his side. 

However, I do want it thoroughly un- 
derstood that I was not in favor of the 
marriage of the salary and rate increase 
bills. I was definitely in favor of reclassi- 
fication. If that is not a correct picture, 
I would appreciate the gentleman from 
Arizona correcting me. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is honorable, of course, and 
always states the truth, and has just now. 
The difficulty is whether you call reclassi- 
fication a pay increase. But the subject 
of giving more compensation by reclassi- 
fication or pay increase was first raised 
by the gentleman’s amendment. In self- 
defense the only thing I could do to de- 
feat the gentleman’s amendment, which 
I felt was unwise, was to offer the whole 
subcommittee pay package as a substitute 
for it. So I think we are agreed on the 
facts. We can draw different conclusions. 
If the gentleman does not want to be the 
minister who presided over this marriage 
or said the vows, I apologize. 

Mr. CORBETT. I do not even want to 
be the best man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, it is 
obvious that in 3 minutes I shall not 
have an opportunity to straighten out 
the complete confusion caused by the 
majority of the committee in producing 
this bill. I would like to point out to those 
of you who have the time that if you 
read page 74 and also start at page 77 of 
the committee report, you will see some 
minority views which I think are written 
with considerable clarity. 

I would like to clarify one other item. 
This bill has a title “Postal Revenue and 
Federal Salary Act of 1967.” Do not be 
misled for a moment to think that there 
is a fair relationship between the salary 
increases and the revenue. There is not. 
The salary increases over the 3 years will 
outstrip revenues. And do not be under 
the illusion that you are wiping out the 
postal deficit. You are not. 

Also—and this I think is the main 
problem here—do not be under any illu- 
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sion that you are going to give the Amer- 
ican public an improvement in postal 
service. There is nothing in this bill that 
will provide an improvement in postal 
service to the suffering American public. 
So when this bill is finally voted upon 
there should be no illusions over what is 
being done for the public. 

Another point is that we will be offer- 
ing amendments that may clarify some 
of the dubious provisions of the bill. I 
believe that the only way you can recruit 
better personnel to the Post Office De- 
partment, especially in the metropolitan 
areas, is to have a salary schedule based 
upon the cost of living. The Department 
pays lip service to this principle but does 
nothing to implement it. There is noth- 
ing in the bill to do it. 

One more item I would like to point 
out to you is the fact that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] and the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. MCCLURE] 
pointed out in minority views that there 
is a great deal of confusion caused by 
the committee and the subcommittee. 

There is no relationship between the 
bill as produced by the subcommittee of 
our committee and the bill before us. 
Very often when a committee brings a 
bill to the floor, there is a tendency of 
Members to join forces behind the hard- 
working committee. Our committee 
worked hard for 8 months, but we did 
not produce anything too effective, and 
I do not believe there is anything in this 
bill that merits blind and automatic sup- 
port, so I would recommend we give 
thoughtful amendments very serious con- 
sideration, and hopefully we might make 
some progress in improving this bill. 

There is a great deal of discussion 
about who put what packages together. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
the gentleman from Arizona have just 
exchanged polite platitudes about it. The 
fact of the matter is they are both wrong. 
I retract that. They are not wrong. They 
are both innocent. But they are both 
guilty of an old art called “buckpassing”’. 

The facts of life are that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania authored an 
amendment to the rate bill that brought 
up the pay issue. The gentleman from 
Arizona did not think he had enough 
votes to beat it head on, because the De- 
partment had not twisted enough arms 
on the majority side. So he came up with 
a substitute that was a bit more glamor- 
ous. It was a matter of strategy rather 
than fighting it head on. Unfortunately, 
the gentleman from Arizona felt that the 
Department had not twisted enough arms 
on his side. Then, in turn, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania had some help on our 
side. The upshot of it was mass confu- 
sion, so the rate bill also became a pay 
bill, which is really an unhappy mar- 
riage, and we might consider separating 
them at the proper time in the amend- 
ment stage. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee recommenda- 
tions as included in the committee 
amendment to H.R. 7977, with one or two 
minor adjustments that have been 
brought to my attention since the com- 
mittee action. I will discuss these amend- 
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ments at the appropriate time when the 
bill is read for amendment. 

At the outset, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Postal Rates, I want to 
thank each member of my subcommit- 
tee for his very active and faithful serv- 
ice, on both sides of the aisle. 

I might say when we marked up this 
part of the bill in the subcommittee, we 
not only had attendance of all of the 
subcommittee on both sides of the aisle, 
but we had the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Corsetr], and the chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DULSKI], 
with us when we marked it up in sub- 
committee, so we had close attention. 

I sponsored H.R. 7, which is a great 
controversy in the pay business. I am 
really disappointed that it did not pass 
the committee. But, as in all commit- 
tees—and we are all on committees—we 
do not have our own way, and I did not 
have my own way, and the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLLI prevailed with 
a compromise. He did not have his way 
either. We ended up with a proposition 
that I think is fair and reasonable. 

I would vote for a higher pay bill, but 
not today, because I have made my agree- 
ment with other members of my sub- 
committee and with my committee, so I 
am going to stay with what we call the 
Udall pay bill. 

It is this same thing with the Postal 
Revenue Act, which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CorsetT] wants to call 
the “Stamp Tax Act,” and that is Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM’S label too. 

I know there is a kind of friendship for 
the proposition, because I think Mem- 
bers will agree with me that we have 
done about the best we could do, and we 
really worked at it hard and long. As 
a matter of fact, we worked at it for 
weeks and weeks. We had 21 days of 
hearings, and for 7 days in subcommit- 
tee and 17 days in full committee in 
markup, and we ended up with an in- 
crease in first class and cards of 1 cent. 

THE POSTAL REVENUE ACT OF 1967 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Postal Rates, I wish to utilize the re- 
mainder of my time discussing with you 
the provisions of title I of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe our postal 
service to be the key link of the Nation’s 
commerce. It is the personal communi- 
cations network of our 200 million citi- 
zens. It must be responsive to the needs 
of the public and to the needs of the 
business community. 

Unfortunately, and all too frequently, 
many of us here in the Congress, as well 
as officials of the executive branch, look 
only to postal revenues to finance mod- 
ernization of buildings, high speed mail 
processing equipment, and fair and 
equitable pay for our postal employees. 

This is not right. I may not be old 
fashioned, but I still believe that fair 
and equitable pay for postal employees 
should not be considered in the light of 
available postal revenues. I still believe 
in the declaration of policy spelled out 
by the Congress, in the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958—39 United States Code 
2302(b) —“that the Post Office is a public 
service.” 
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Today the postal revenues do not even 
cover normal operating costs. The only 
conclusion we can draw is that we must 
bring postal revenues into line with op- 
erating costs after giving due consider- 
ation to the public service features 
which Congress has specified. 

The President included five major rec- 
ommendations for postal rate adjust- 
ments in his message to the Congress, 
dated April 5, 1967: 

First-class and airmail: A 1-cent increase 
for cards and letters. 

Second-class publications: An average in- 
crease of 22 percent for all categories of sec- 
ond-class mail, phased over a 3-year period. 

Third-class: An average increase of 28 
percent for all categories of third-class mail. 

Fourth-class: An average increase of 21 
percent for special rate fourth-class mail, 
consisting mainly of books and records. 

A special charge for odd-sized, nonmachin- 
able mall. 


The committee amendment adopts 
each of these recommendations with 
three major exceptions. 

First, on nonmachinable mail, the 
committee eliminated all provisions on 
this matter and delayed for further study 
the recommendations of the President. 
While the recommendation was for a 
charge on mail which was nonmachin- 
able,” we developed a proposal that would 
define “standard-size mail,” but we felt 
that we should delay any recommenda- 
tion for enactment of provisions on this 
subject pending a further study by the 
committee. 

Second, the committee amendment 
proposes a 2-cent increase on airmail 
letters. 

And third, the committee amendment 
applies lesser increases than those rec- 
ommended by the President on the mail- 
ings by nonprofit organizations, partic- 
ularly the mailings for charitable, reli- 
gious, or general health purposes, and 
the mailings by nonprofit organizations 
which solicit funds for charitable, reli- 
gious, or general health purposes. 

The postal rate increases we are rec- 
ommending, when fully effective, will add 
more than $884 million to postal reve- 
nues. The postal service operating deficit 
in fiscal year 1967 was $1.2 billion. The 
estimated public service cost was $557 
million, leaving a postal deficiency of $591 
million for fiscal year 1967. 

The expected additional revenue of 
$884 million will be sufficient to reduce 
the estimated postal deficiency and cover 
such increased cost as can be expected 
to be incurred in the near future. 

Mr. Chairman, the postal rate increases 
we are recommending recognize the ac- 
cepted congressional policy of maintain- 
ing a historical cost-coverage relation- 
ship among the several classes of mail. 

I believe in, and strongly support, the 
policy that has been followed by the 
Congress from the beginning of the postal 
service, of maintaining the proper rela- 
oe among the several classes of 
m 


First-class mail constitutes a pre- 
ferred service and therefore, the postage 
for first-class mail should be sufficient 
to cover the entire amount of the ex- 
penses allocated to first-class mail, plus 
an additional amount representing the 
quality and the character of the service 
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rendered in terms of priority, accuracy, 
security, and speed of transmission. 

All other classes of mail, particularly 
second- and third-class mail, should 
have something substantially less than 
cost coverage, in that they provide a 
basis for communication of intelligence, 
the dissemination of information, the 
advancement of education and culture, 
the distribution of articles of commerce 
and industry, and contribute materially 
to the growth of many commercial en- 
terprises, and to the national economy 
and public welfare. 

Congress has recognized that all of 
these principles go to make up “the post- 
al service as a public service.” 

In establishing any relationship be- 
tween first-class mail and second- and 
third-class mail, we must recognize that 
mailers of second- and third-class mail 
are required to process and present their 
mailings as directed by the Postmaster 
General. We must recognize that the 
steps involved in the preparation by such 
mailers represent in most cases at least 
one-half the mail-handling steps that 
are performed by the postal employees in 
the case of first-class mail. 

Just to give a major illustration, the 
mailers of second- and third-class mail 
must sack, bundle, and sort their mail, 
and deliver it to the post office, whereas 
we all recognize that first-class mail can 
be dropped in the corner mailbox and is 
picked up and sorted by the postal em- 
ployees. 

I just want to remind my colleagues 
to bear these policies in mind in the 
event amendments are offered when the 
bill is read for amendments to eliminate 
increases in first-class mail, on the basis 
that we now have close to 100-percent 
cost coverage, or to provide increase in 
second- and third-class mail to bring 
them close to 100-percent cost coverage. 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSED RATE CHANGES 
FIRST-CLASS AND AIRMAIL 


The committee amendment provides 
an increase from 5 to 6 cents for first- 
class letters, and an increase from 4 to 
5 cents for cards. We also provide an in- 
crease from 8 to 10 cents for airmail let- 
ters, and an increase from 6 to 8 cents for 
airmail cards. These increases will pro- 
vide a cost coverage of 123.3 percent for 
first-class mail, and additional revenue 
of $518.4 million. The cost coverage for 
airmail will be 138.9 percent, and the 
additional revenue will be $49.7 million. 

Following the rate increase of January, 
1963, the revenue surplus from first-class 
mail dropped from $295 million in fiscal 
year 1964, to $68 million on a 1966 ad- 
justed basis. Concurrently, cost average 
dropped from 116 percent to 103 per- 
cent. The decline in revenue surplus re- 
flected rising costs, largely the result of 
salary increases and fringe benefits for 
postal employees, which represent over 
80 percent of postal costs. 

The modest surplus is earned mainly 
on heavier pieces. The 5-cent letter rate 
today fails to cover the cost on 1-ounce 
letters. It is the heavier first-class pieces 
that provide for the modest 3-percent 
cost-coverage surplus. 

The annual volume growth between 
fiscal years 1958 and 1965 ranges between 
0.2 percent and 3.2 percent. In 1966, how- 
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ever, volume surged upward more than 6 
percent, reaching a high of 40.4 billion 
pieces of first-class mail. 

Cost coverage for all airmail is cur- 
rently 121 percent. However, after ex- 
cluding the highly profitable air parcel 
post service, cost coverage on all other 
airmail is only 105 percent. In these cir- 
cumstances, revenues from most 1-ounce 
airmail letters are insufficient to cover 
fully allocated costs. 

The rates recommended in the com- 
mittee bill will restore the cost coverage 
on first class and airmail to a higher per- 
centage, where it belongs. 

SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


Within-county rates are increased as 
recommended by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to a minimum charge per piece of 
0.2 cents, and the pound rate is in- 
creased in three steps from 1.25 cents 
to 1.3 cents in 1968, 1.4 cents in 1969, 
and 1.5 cents in 1970. Also, the commit- 
tee amendment discontinues the low per 
copy rates for publications mailed at 
post offices other than the original points 
of entry. 

These are the rates that are applica- 
ble to small-town newspapers. On a cur- 
rent basis, fully allocated costs exceed 
revenue for these mailings by about $67 
million. There were roughly 11 billion 
pieces of mail matter mailed under these 
rates in fiscal year 1966. 

I would like to point out that these 
newspapers will pay, even under the 
committee bill, only about 1 cent per 
piece. However, I would also like to point 
out that the mailers of second-class pub- 
lications do perform a lot of the mail- 
handling steps for this type of mail that 
postal employees perform in the case of 
first-class mail. 

REGULAR PUBLICATIONS 


The committee amendment provides, 
in effect, for a 23-percent increase in 
this type of publication, effective in three 
steps. The existing policy of zone rates 
for the advertising portion will be main- 
tained. The larger share of the second- 
class deficiency applies to this category 
of mail. Cost coverage is higher than 
second class as a whole—29.3 percent 
versus 23.3 percent, before public serv- 
ice credits. On a 1966 adjusted basis, the 
deficiency attributable to publications 
is $236 million. 

When the rates provided by this bill 
have become fully effective, the cost 
coverage will be 36.2 percent. 

NONPROFIT PUBLICATIONS 


The committee amendment provides a 
new method of computing the postage 
rates on the advertising portion of non- 
profit publications to make the rates 
more equitable with the rates paid on 
commercial advertising in other publica- 
tions. At present, a flat rate of 1.8 cents 
per pound, with a minimum of 0.125 cent 
per piece, is charged. Under the amend- 
ment, the minimum charge per piece is 
increased to 0.2 of a cent. Rates on the 
nonadvertising portion are increased in 
three stages to 2.1 of a cent in 1970, and 
a six-step zone rate is provided for the 
advertising portions. 

During fiscal year 1966, there were 2.3 
billion pieces of nonprofit organization 
mail. The total cost to the postal service 
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= this type of mail was over $100 mil- 
on. 

By changing the method of computing 
the rate on this type of mail, this loss to 
the postal service will be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


A new category of second-class mail is 
adopted for agricultural publications, 
which retains the existing rate for the 
advertising portion of these publications 
mailed in the first and second zones. The 
current rate, which will be maintained, 
is 4.2 cents per pound. 

CONTROLLED CIRCULATIONS 


A three-phase increase in the pound 
rate and the minimum charge per piece 
is adopted for controlled circulations, 
as recommended by the Postmaster 
General. 

THIRD-CLASS MAIL 
SINGLE-PIECE RATES 


The committee adopted a single-piece 
rate of 6 cents for the first 2 ounces, and 
2 cents for each additional ounce. This 
rate compares with the 6 cents for 1 
ounce in the case of first-class mail. 

The annual mail volume in this cate- 
gory for fiscal year 1966 was 3.3 billion 
pieces, or 16 percent of all third-class 
mail. The cost coverage will be increased 
from 86.2 percent to 114.9 percent for 
this category of mail. The additional 
revenue involved is approximately $70 
million, 

BULK RATE REGULAR 

The committee amendment provides a 
per-pound rate increase from 12 to 16 
cents for books and similar items, and 
an increase from 18 to 22 cents per pound 
for the circular advertising material. The 
minimum charge per piece is increased 
from 2% to 3.8 cents. 

There were approximately 14 billion 
pieces of mail in this category in fiscal 
year 1966, with a revenue deficiency of 
approximately $277 million, and a cost 
coverage of 61 percent. 

The rates recommended by the com- 
mittee will provide a cost coverage of 
more than 80 percent, and additional 
postal revenue of $154 million. 

Once again, I would like to point out 
that the cost-coverage figures do not take 
into consideration the many mail-han- 
dling steps that are performed by the 
mailers of this type of mail. If all of these 
were properly adjusted, the cost coverage 
under the committee proposal obviously 
would be 100 percent. 

BULK NONPROFIT MAILINGS 


The bulk nonprofit rates are 50 per- 
cent of the regular pound and minimum 
rates, except that the existing minimum 
rate of 1.25 cents per piece is increased 
only to 1.3 cents per piece for bulk non- 
profit mailings of organizations with 
charitable, religious, or general health 
purposes, or when bulk mailings by quali- 
fied nonprofit organizations consist whol- 
ly of solicitations of funds to be used for 
charitable, religious, or general health 
purposes. 

The revenue deficiency in this class of 
mail was nearly $100 million in 1966, and 
represents the mail of at least 82,000 
nonprofit organizations which mailed 
about 2.9 billion pieces. The cost cover- 
age will be increased from 27 percent to 
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33.4 percent, all of which is covered by 
a public service item. 
SPECIAL RATE FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


The general rate for books, films, rec- 
ords, and other special items, which is 
now 10 cents for the first pound, and 5 
cents for each additional pound, is in- 
creased to 16 cents for the first 2 pounds, 
and 6 cents for each additional pound. 
This category includes the tremendous 
mailings by the book and record clubs. 


LIBRARY RATE 


A special library rate, which is now 4 
cents for the first pound, and 1 cent for 
each additional pound, is increased to 8 
cents for the first 2 pounds, and 3 cents 
for each additional pound. 

The postal deficiency in this category 
was $75 million in fiscal year 1966, and 
there were approximately 219 million 
pieces, of which 203 million were mailed 
at the general rate, and 16 million at the 
library rate. The cost coverage will be 
increased from 42.4 percent to 54.1 per- 
cent, and the additional revenue will be 
$12.3 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we have main- 
tained the historical pricing policy of the 
Congress in recommending the postal 
rate increases in title I. I urge that they 
be approved here today without major 
changes. 

The expected additional revenue, as I 
said, is $884 million. It will be sufficient 
to reduce the estimated postal deficit, 
and it will cover all of the additional 
costs for the additional pay increase. 

A lot has been made of the figures in 
the newspapers, that the pay increase 
would exceed the rate increase. Well, the 
pay increase for all Federal employees 
would, yes, but when we talk about the 
postal rate business we have to relate 
that to postal pay or relate it to nothing. 
We cannot relate postal rates to the pay 
of all other Federal employees. 

I say again that the postal rate in- 
crease will exceed by a very great deal 
the postal pay increase. The rest of the 
Federal employees ought to be and will 
be covered by the taxpayers. 

The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Upatx] will point this out better than I 
can, but the reason is that we have to 
attract and we have to retain the best 
kind of leadership we can in the Federal 
service. If we do not, then we will not 
remain the leading nation in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 
the attention of everyone. I do want at- 
tention now for a few minutes. I am 
going to make this very short, so I ask 
Members please to let me have their 
complete attention. 

What is the reason there is a lesser 
rate for second- and third-class mail? 
I know everyone wants to know what is 
the reason. 

I have to my right a case of mail. This 
is called a case, on my right. It is a bunch 
of pigeonholes. There are 49 pigeonholes 
here. This is what is called the primary 
case in New York City. In any city of 
more than 50,000 population there is a 
prime area case. 

In that case one sorts first to groups 
of States. I pick out one part in the lower 
part of this cabinet which is for South- 
ern States; I believe Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, and Alabama. That is 
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in the New York primary case. When 
envelopes get into that particular pigeon- 
hole, this only means it has been sorted 
once. 

It has to be sorted a second time to 
each of the several four States and then 
sorted a third time to the sectional cen- 
ters in those four States. The same thing 
happens when we talk about a group of 
Western States who happen to be in 
these 49 pigeonholes. So, when we talk 
about first-class mail or when we talk 
about airmail, that is not sorted once. 
It is sorted at least three times in any 
major post office, and I am talking about 
a place of more than 50,000 people. In 
New York City, for example, it could be 
more than three times. However, in the 
case of second-class mail, which is news- 
papers and magazines, and in the case of 
third-class mail, which is business adver- 
tising circulars, those items never see 
this case. They are not sorted at the 
receiving post office at all. The New York 
Post Office does not see this case with re- 
spect to second- and third-class mail. 
Second- and third-class mail under pres- 
ent regulations they are required to sort, 
tie off, sack, and ship to the airlines, as 
the case my be in the case of some sec- 
ond-class mail, but ship to the railroads 
all other second-class mail and the en- 
tire third-class mail. They must all be 
taken to the railroads. The Post Office 
Department never sees this mail. At the 
receiving post office all the post office 
gets is a check. Of course, there are many, 
many views as to why and how they get 
that amount of money. 

The sorting of second- and third-class 
mail is entirely in the delivery post 
Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN. In the delivery post office 
this mail, second- and third-class, is 
sorted for the mailman. Now we come to 
a new age in the Post Office Department. 
I will show tomorrow or maybe later to- 
night, if we get into that detailed debate, 
how in the case of some second-class and 
almost all of the third-class mail it is 
sorted at the place of embarkation for 
the postman the way he walks his route. 

You can see that there is a great deal 
of saving for the Post Office Department 
because of the work done by second- and 
third-class. That is why we have this 
difference in rates. 

We have some figures from the Post 
Office Department, and they are good 
figures for what they are thinking. They 
are talking about what they call a cost 
ascertainment system. However, this is 
not really a cost ascertainment system. 
More positively it is a cost allotment sys- 
tem. They are allotting the cost to one 
class or another. They tell us that it costs 
5.3 cents to move an envelope in first- 
class weighing 1 ounce or less. Then they 
tell us that it costs 5.1 cents to move a 
third-class envelope that is 1 ounce or 
less. That could not possibly be so when 
all of these steps in packaging mail have 
been eliminated by third-class. It just 
could not possible be so that there is only 
0.2 cent difference. 

We are planning to go into that differ- 
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ence completely. We looked into it very 
deeply. We recommend as members of 
the committee that you take our word for 
it and that we have done the very best 
that can be done for the present on the 
different prices of mail and for the dif- 
ferent classes of mail. We trust that the 
members of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union will fol- 
low the lead of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Nix], chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Postal Operations; the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poot], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Postal 
Facilities and Modernization; and, my- 
self, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Postal Rates. We plan to go more deeply 
into this question as to what it costs to 
sort letters. Now, permit me to continue 
for just a minute on this subject. At some 
places in the world a postal clerk is re- 
puted to be able to sort, what we call 
“case” now, but what you and I would 
say “sort” into this case, 60 letters a 
minute all day long. However, I do not 
believe it. In this country they will “case” 
or “sort” about 39 letters a minute, or, 
perhaps, 30. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Montana has again expired. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. OLSEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to this question of cost ascer- 
tainment, have we really determined 
what it costs to handle a letter at the 
receiving post office and what it costs 
to handle a letter at the delivery post 
office? If we are able to do this, then 
we will be able to more nearly determine 
whether every class of mail is paying its 
own way. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, in 
my congressional district we have the 
headquarters of the Columbian Fathers, 
a worldwide Catholic missionary society. 
They posed a question to me—and I pro- 
pose this colloquy for the purpose of leg- 
islative history on this bill—and seek 
some clarification of section 103 dealing 
with qualified, nonprofit publications. 

What I want to ask the gentleman is 
this: Is it the intention of the committee 
that house advertisers or, technically, 
nonpaid advertisers, the category into 
which this organization falls since they 
receive no revenue—they put it in there 
themselves—I ask is it the intent of the 
committee that this type of advertising 
for which they receive no revenue should 
be charged the new zone rates upon the 
advertising portion of their magazine? 

Mr. OLSEN. I think the committee’s 
conclusion was to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Montana has again expired. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I wonder if the 
gentleman would care to comment upon 
that question? 

Mr. OLSEN. I think we settled that in 
the committee to the effect that in- 
house advertising was not to be subjected 
to the increase in the rate for that class 
of mail. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It is my under- 
standing that the department downtown 
decides what is advertising and what is 
not. I wanted to have the Recorp con- 
tain the statement to the effect that it is 
not the intention of the committee that 
this “house-type” advertising be sub- 
jected to the zone rates. 

Mr. OLSEN. I agree with the gentle- 
man absolutely. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have only a few moments left. On the 
matter of the display case the gentleman 
used I would like to pose this question: 

It is true, as to what the gentleman 
said relative to second- and third-class 
mail—the only thing that the gentleman 
failed to mention is that even though 
second-class mailers do a lot of this work 
themselves, they still receive first-class 
treatment at the low, heavily subsidized 
second-class rates. 

Mr. OLSEN. I think that in certain 
instances second-class mail receives 
first-class treatment. But I do think it 
is a kind of natural thing and I believe 
the gentleman agrees with me, because 
the second-class mail is prepared and it 
is ready for delivery by the mailman 
when it gets to the delivery post office. 

And that is why it gets first class. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No, that is why 
it gets the low, low rate to begin with. 

Mr. OLSEN. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. MCCLURE]. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, the 
minority views to this bill begin with the 
understatement of the year in my 
opinion: 

We believe that the enactment of H.R. 
7977 is not in the public interest. 


I readily joined in that dissent because 
this is a rate bill that ignores the rate 
problem, a classification bill that ignores 
the problem of reclassification, and a pay 
bill that say in effect, “Let someone else 
make the decisions.” 

Title I lowers the postal deficit and 
title II raises it again. As the Queen said 
to Alice: 

It takes all the running you can do to 
keep in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else, you must run at least twice 
as fast as that. 


If the purpose of increased rates is to 
make each piece of mail pay its own 
way, then why is second class paying 29 
percent of its costs and third class pay- 
ing only 82 percent of its costs and—I 
might add—first class paying 123 per- 
cent of its costs? 

And why do we ask the users of first- 
class mail to make up the difference? If 
we are to subsidize second- and third- 
class mail users, it would be far prefer- 
able to let the taxpayers share that 
burden equally. The committee must 
plead guilty to knuckling under to pres- 
sures in its final product. 

If, on the other hand, we are to assume 
that the purpose of increased rates is 
merely to reduce the postal deficit, the 
committee has failed again. The deficit 
was reduced only the time it took to add 
title TI. 

Perhaps all of this could have been 
excused had there been any assurance 
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that mail service would be improved. 
But service never entered the picture. As 
a matter of fact, a very good case can 
be made for the fact that it is getting 
worse. I can refer to no better authority 
than the Postmaster General himself, 
who has referred to his Department as 
“a tottering structure,” and has called 
postal service “self-destructive.” 

But of all the problems the committee 
faced in dealing with rates, the one that 
caused me the most anguish personally 
was in accepting the cost ascertainment 
figures suppiied by the Post Office De- 
partment. I do not pretend to be an au- 
thority in this field, but I do not believe 
anyone else does either. 

Time and again these figures were 
challenged by witnesses before the sub- 
committee. 

That a problem exists is recognized by 
the United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
who passed a resolution urging an inde- 
pendent study be made of the mail dis- 
tribution service. 

When this resolution was brought to 
my attention last spring I asked the 
chairman of the committee about the 
value of such a study. He assured me that 
it was unneeded. Nevertheless, subse- 
quent events have indicated that suffi- 
cient doubts persist in the minds of a 
sufficient number of people to warrant re- 
consideration of this proposal. If I am 
permitted to control all the facts used in 
any given discussion I can pretty well 
direct the conclusions which will be 
reached. 

I cannot urge too strongly that the cost 
ascertainment system should be reviewed 
so we may determine whether or not our 
figures on the cost of providing service 
which we use in rate discussions are ac- 
curate. This the committee has failed 
to do. 

I realize that the General Accounting 
Office is making a continued study of 
postal operations, but it has been some 
years now since their last report on cost 
ascertainment, Perhaps the President’s 
Commission on Postal Reorganization 
will undertake such a study, although I 
have come to the reluctant conclusion 
that Presidential commissions as a rule 
are so much window dressing by which 
time is purchased against the time in 
which we must make solutions. 

Suffice to say that, had such a study 
been made before the committee took up 
the rate bill, it is quite likely we would 
have a very different measure before us 
today. 

It was the expectation of several of 
us on the committee that we would first 
go through the bill section by section and 
consider each rate category individually 
and then go back through the entire bill. 
This makes sense on a bill that deals 
with matters so intricately and exten- 
sively interrelated. 

Our decision concerning one section to 
a very large extent depended on deci- 
sions to be made later in another section. 
Under the procedures adopted by our 
committee, we failed to go back. We did 
not give ourselves sufficient opportunity 
to give that full consideration of the bill. 

With all the faults that I find in title I, 
they are but a ripple on the stream in 
comparison with my wave of objections 
to title II. 
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The procedures by which pay reclassi- 
fication provisions were added to H.R. 
7977 is deplorable. There were no wit- 
nesses and practically no discussion. 

An average of 15 minutes was allowed 
for each amendment which was of- 
fered—scant time for 26 members to 
adequately consider such far-reaching 
proposals. Several members of the com- 
mittee had amendments they wanted to 
offer and were denied the opportunity. 
The majority of the committee had de- 
cided in advance to ram through these 
features and there was little the rest of 
us could do. As far as I am concerned, 
it is impossible to say whether or not 
title II adequately deals with existing in- 
equities in pay and classification. It may 
be that the Federal workers affected 
should have more. It may be they should 
have less. I honestly do not know. Iam 
certain of one thing: When title II came 
in one door, representative government 
and free debate flew out the other. 

The Subcommittee on Position Classi- 
fication, who did have responsibility, 
held hearings on the reclassification 
bills, but it never did hold executive ses- 
sion or even discuss the testimony that 
was heard. 

The Subcommittee on Compensation, 
which had no authority in this field, on 
the other hand, came out with a pay bill 
which incorporated in it some of the 
aspects of reclassification. It was this 
measure that became a part of H.R. 7977. 

It seems to me that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Position Classification Sub- 
committee, not the Subcommittee on 
Compensation, to make these recom- 
mendations. 

The most serious defect in title II 
comes in the abdication of congressional 
responsibility to decide future pay raises. 
If the bill passes in its present form, that 
matter will lie with the executive branch. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
matter of congressional responsibility on 
the House floor lately, and I am really 
quite surprised to find that those who 
have been making the accusations should 
so quickly find that the shoe is on the 
other foot. The continual delegation of 
congressional authority to the Executive 
that has occurred over the years has come 
from Congresses controlled by the other 
party. This measure is further proof that 
they will never be satisfied until they 
have made the President judge and jury 
over every Government program in the 
book. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
so-called vetoproof bill was prepared 
in collusion with the White House. Should 
this bill pass, a “reluctant” President will 
sign it into law. He will get the credit for 
raising salaries and Congress will get the 
blame for the added deficit. 

Had the proponents of title II really 
been concerned about the postal worker, 
they would have insisted on an investi- 
gation into the opportunities for ad- 
vancement within the postal field serv- 
ice, with a view toward finding a way 
by which the aggressive young fellow can 
be rewarded for his initiative. The pres- 
ent rigidity in the postal system, fostered 
by the unions and perpetuated by Con- 
gress, is a matter that we will eventually 
have to face up to. 

In the end, we have here a bill that is 
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unfair to the users of the mail for not 
adequately coming to grips with the rate 
problem. 

We have here a bill that is unfair to 
the Federal employee for not adequately 
coming to grips with the reclassification 
and pay problems. 

We have here a bill that is unfair to 
Congress because it relinquishes our au- 
thority to decide matters of compensa- 
tion. 

It is probably the worst-written piece 
of legislation to come before the House 
this year, and I fervently hope it will 
be defeated. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Nux]. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, the only 
thing I think the Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service has to plead 
guilty to—and it is an honorable guilty 
plea—although in days gone by I never 
thought that any guilty plea was honor- 
able, but as I say, the only thing they 
would have to plead guilty to would be to 
the following: 

That they held hearings from May 9 
to June 28—a total of 21 days. 

That they were in executive sessions 
of the subcommittee for 7 days. 

That they were in executive session in 
the full committee for 15 days on postal 
rates; and for 2 days on pay schedules. 

That they heard over 100 witnesses. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would consider 
that an honorable guilty plea. 

Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted to 
me, it is impossible for me to touch upon 
the matters in this bill which I think are 
of the greatest importance. So permit me 
to just mention a number of the portions 
of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee amend- 
ment to the text is a remarkable achieve- 
ment in that, for the first time in the 
history of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, it will adjust postage 
rates for all major categories of mail to 
the levels recommended by the Postmas- 
ter General on the basis of his review of 
the postal rate structure. 

I am not unaware that we may expect 
proposals today to impose excessive fur- 
ther charges on regular second-class 
mail, The history of previous rate legis- 
lation tells us this. I would earnestly 
recommend that problems or objections 
that may exist with respect to one or a 
few publications not unduly influence 
the consideration of general postage 
rates that are so critically important to 
America’s publishing industry as a whole. 

This bill provides substantial but fair 
increases in second-class rates—a total 
of 23 percent, in three phases—which 
compares favorably with the 20-percent 
first-class mail increase. The extensive 
evidence developed in our committee rate 
hearings convincingly demonstrated that 
the 23-percent increase is the maximum 
the traffic will bear in second-class rates. 
To go higher, or to add arbitrary sur- 
charges, could be fatal to many fine pub- 
lications—with the real loss suffered by 
the millions of readers who want them 
and order them. 

No doubt the difference between the 
second- and third-class rates in the com- 
mittee bill will be questioned. As the Post- 
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master General testified before our com- 
mittee, the difference merely represents 
a restoration of the relationship that ex- 
isted between these two classes of mail 
prior to the 1962 Rate Act. Both second- 
and third-class rates in the House-passed 
bill that year were sharply reduced in 
the other body. The committee of con- 
ference increased the second-class rates, 
but not the third-class rates, as written 
in the other body. The bill now before 
us corrects that distortion. 

Mr. Chairman, the second-class rates 
in our committee amendment are emi- 
nently fair and will contribute substan- 
tially to increased postal revenues. 

As chairman of the Postal Operations 
Subcommittee, I will discuss title III of 
H.R. 7977 which is the result of years of 
work on the part of Congresman Cun- 
NINGHAM and the Subcommittee on Post- 
al Operations. Bills on this subject have 
passed the House of Representatives in 
previous Congresses by votes of 360 to 16 
and 360 to 19. The Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee did not act on 
this type of legislation and the bills died. 
In this case however, the Post Office De- 
partment has supported the type of 
amendment we have in this bill and there 
is every indication that the Senate will 
take it up, both because of its inclusion 
in a postal rates bill and because of the 
support of the Post Office Department. 

In the beginning of this session, two 
bills were introduced on the subject of 
obscene mail. One bill used the term ob- 
scene mail” and the other adopted the 
term “pandering advertising.” The pan- 
dering advertising formula was worked 
out by the Post Office Department and a 
bill introduced. Mr. CUNNINGHAM sub- 
mitted title III as an amendment to the 
postal rates bill and the amendment had 
the advantage of combining the best fea- 
tures of both bills, and adopting the lan- 
guage “pandering advertising” which has 
been used with approval by the Supreme 
Court in the Ginzburg and Redrup cases. 

The amendment is directed against 
“pandering advertising” a term first de- 
fined in the Ginzburg case by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. This amendment would 
allow a householder to return mail to the 
Postmaster with the request that this 
type of mail not be sent to his home 
again. The Postmaster General would 
make a judgment on the material re- 
turned to the Post Office Department by 
the postal patron as to whether or not the 
material is in fact pandering advertising. 
This is important in that most offensive 
material going through the mail consists 
of advertising rather than books or 
records. 

The Postmaster General will issue an 
order to a mailer in an appropriate case, 
requiring that he cease annoying the mail 
patron with pandering materials. If this 
order is ignored, the Postmaster General 
can seek a contempt citation from a dis- 
trict court, which citation would be pun- 
ishable by the court if it was ignored or 
violated by the mailer. 

In the most recent pronouncement by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in the spring of 
this year, the Court took the position that 
a statute in the obscenity area must be 
based on a concern for either juveniles, or 
a concern for privacy, or a concern with 
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pandering advertising. The amendment 
placed in this bill by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] is based on 
a concern for all three—juveniles, pri- 
vacy, and pandering advertising. This 
title also brings this matter to the atten- 
tion of the courts and the only enforce- 
able action is taken by the courts; that is, 
punishment for contempt of court. I urge 
support of H.R. 7977 without change. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Scott], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in my 
limited time I would like to discuss title 
II of the bill relating to salaries of Fed- 
eral employees. 

This title, as it now exists, provides 
a pay increase of 6 percent for postal 
employees but only 4.5 percent for class- 
ified and most other civilian workers. 
Under the bill white-collar workers will 
not receive comparability until 1969. 

Of course, nothing is provided for the 
military. The House will later have to 
decide whether to treat the military in 
the manner of the postal worker or the 
other white-collar worker. Certainly I 
am not suggesting any reduction for post- 
al employees, for which I have the high- 
est regard, but I do believe that we should 
treat the classified worker, the Foreign 
Service employee, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration employee and others as fairly 
as we treat the postal employee. 

A few years ago the Congress deter- 
mined a policy that Government em- 
ployees should have pay and working 
conditions similar to those in private 
industry. And I believe in this principle 
of comparability. In the interest of equi- 
ty to all employees, I shall propose a 
straight 6-percent increase for all em- 
ployees for this fiscal year, the same 5- 
percent increase for next year, as is be- 
ing afforded for the postal workers, and 
necessary adjustments to realize compa- 
rability in April of 1969. 

Mr. Chairman, only last week the As- 
sistant Postmaster General for Person- 
nel, Mr. Robert J. Murphy, testified be- 
fore the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee of the other body regarding 
this bill in its present form. I quote from 
page 9 of his prepared text: 


The single most glaring difference is its 
preferential treatment for Postal employees. 
Postal employees are given an average in- 
crease of 6 percent under the schedule to 
become effective at the beginning of the first 
pay period in October, while employees in the 
other statutory pay systems are given 4.5 per- 
cent as recommended by the President. I 
know of no logical justification for this dis- 
parity and cannot support it from the stand- 
point of the basic principle of equal pay, 
among employees under the various Federal 
salary systems, for equal work. 


Also testifying before the other body, 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., re- 
ferred to the bill now under consideration 
in the House and stated: 

The first and most important reservation 
is with respect to the 6 percent increase pro- 
posed for postal employees, followed in 1968 
by a flat guarantee of another 5 percent, 
neither of which would apply to other Fed- 
eral workers, There is no rational basis for 
discriminatory treatment, even temporarily, 
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between postal employees and all other per- 
sonnel, military and civilian. 


He added that postal salaries have al- 
ready increased over the last 20 years 
significantly more than general sched- 
ule salaries. In 1945, city carrier salaries 
were slightly lower than those for GS-4, 
then CAF—4, They caught up with and 
generally moved ahead of GS—4, and in 
1962 PFS—4 was linked with GS-5. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the chief 
spokesmen for the administration. They 
recognize the unfairness of this proposed 
legislation, even though they are arguing 
for a straight 4.5-percent pay raise. 

Because of the limitations of time, I 
will reserve comments regarding the 
merits of the 6-percent across-the-board 
increase rather than the straight 414- 
percent increase until the amendment is 
offered. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to add that the committee staff has pre- 
pared the amendment under instructions 
to provide for identical treatment of all 
civilian workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, in 3 min- 
utes I cannot discuss any of the details 
of this bill. Despite the criticisms that 
have been leveled, I can say to my col- 
leagues in the House that this is the best 
rate bill of the last 10, 15, or 20 years, 
and this is the best pay bill I have been 
associated with during my 7 years on this 
committee. 

They are both sound and forward look- 
ing, and they meet the problems we face, 
and they do it in a responsible manner. 

The committee has been criticized to- 
day and will be criticized tomorrow, 
when amendments will be offered about 
the magazines and newspapers and the 
alleged favored treatment for some of 
the second- and third-class people. I first 
want to pay a little tribute to Congress- 
man Ousen of Montana and his sub- 
committee. They were diligent and have 
produced a sound bill. 

To take just one example, if those 
who complain about second-class mail 
will look at the table at the top of page 
17, they will find the highest cost cover- 
age in that category since 1926 will go 
into effect if this bill is passed, if the 
committee’s recommendations as to sec- 
ond-class mail are passed. The magazines 
are not very happy about this. They do 
not think they have been coddled or 
that they have gotten any very big break 
out of the committee. 

If we look at the same table on the 
top of page 17, in spite of all the talk 
about third-class mail and great fa- 
voritism shown them, the third-class 
mailers do not feel they have been shown 
great favoritism. If we run down the 
column for third-class mail, you will find 
highest cost coverage in that class since 
1926 will go into effect after passage of 
this bill. 

So this committee has done a responsi- 
ble job on rates. I will be opposed to the 
Hechler amendment as well as any 
amendment which will retreat from the 
position of the committee, which is about 
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as fair and tough as third-class mailers 
can absorb. It will bring that class up 
essentially to 100 percent of coverage, 
and that is where it ought to be. 

Let me say a word about the pay sec- 
tion of the bill. Every year we have these 
annual hassles about salaries. I think 
there ought to be a better system. We 
are shot at from all sides. 

In this, we really deal with three 
forces. We deal with the Federal em- 
ployees, who have families to feed and 
children to educate and all of their prob- 
lems, and they see things a little bit 
differently sometimes than others do. 
They have serious problems and we listen 
to them. We deal with an administration 
which always has problems of budget or 
inflation or priorities, and they are not 
always too happy about what we do or 
want to do. Then, we deal with tax- 
payers—and I am one myself—who will 
have to pick up the tab for whatever 
decisions are made by the committee and 
ratified by the Congress. 

It has been said that you can please 
some of the people some of the time— 
but in this case we often cannot please 
anybody. But we have done our best. 
We have done our best, and I think we 
have a piece of salary legislation that 
this House and Congress can be proud of, 
because it is a piece of legislation that 
will redeem the pledge of comparability 
which this Congress made many years 
ago. This Congress gave a promissory 
note to the Federal employees in 1962. 
We said to them, “We will pay you com- 
parable salaries,” but for 5 long years 
the Federal employees have waited for 
this promise to be kept. Each year there 
was inflation, or guidelines, or this or 
that, and we did not do anything about 
it. In this bill we take care of it. 

This is a full comparability bill. We do 
it in three stages in order to take into 
account the problems the administration 
has and the problems the country has 
this year with the huge deficit. But this 
will be written into law and we can say 
to the Federal employees, The promise 
has been redeemed, It is written into 
law.” This three-phase pay raise is a fair 
and equitable pay raise. 

Complaints have been made that we 
have 6 percent in the first phase for the 
postal employees and 4.5 percent in the 
first phase for classified employees, Let 
me tell you why we had to do this. It is 
part of this delicate compromise I have 
been describing. We had to do this be- 
cause it was the judgment of this com- 
mittee, and 220 Members of the House 
introduced bills saying the postal people 
were entitled to reclassification. It was 
obvious unless we did a little bit of re- 
classification, the committee decision we 
reached was going to be overturned on 
the House floor. So the difference be- 
tween the two, the 1.5 percent in this 
first phase is reclassification—not much 
reclassification, but it is a step toward 
reclassification. 

In the second and third steps, the clas- 
sified people, who do not get as much of 
a raise and as much attention in the 
first phase, will be taken care of, and 
they will be brought to full comparabil- 
ity. These are people who by and large 
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are in the upper grades and can afford 
to wait. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
IMr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill, of course, is a com- 
promise bill. I certainly support the mar- 
riage we have between the rate bill and 
the pay bill. 

I do this for several reasons. 

One is I feel that the Post Office em- 
ployees are entitled to more than a 4½- 
percent pay increase and without the 
marriage there is a danger of a veto. 
Frankly, I would have liked to see this 
come about through reclassification but 
this did not work out. 

The reclassification which the gentle- 
man from Arizona spoke about a mo- 
ment ago, and which more than 200 
Members introduced bills to bring 
about—I happened not to be one of 
them, although I support the concept 
and believe it needs to be done—was not 
reclassification in its entirety. It was re- 
classification of the lower levels. 

The reason is, quite simply, that the 
postal employees in the lower levels are 
underpaid, and they are underpaid by 
more than any 6 percent. 

It may surprise some Members to 
learn that it takes a Post Office em- 
ployee, a clerk or a carrier, about 13 
years to make as much money as a bus 
driver in Washington, D.C., makes the 
first day he goes to work. After 20 or 21 
years he will make about $7,200 a year. 

In my own city of Atlanta, Ga., last 
year there were more than 5,000 exams 
given for Post Office employees, Less 
than 10 percent, or fewer than 500 peo- 
ple, passed those particular exams. Why 
was this? Why did fewer than 500 out 
of 5,000 pass? The exam is not that diffi- 
cult. The reason is, quite simply, that the 
pay being given to carriers and clerks is 
inadequate to attract the personnel 
needed by the Post Office Department. 

We have one of the most efficient 
postal services anywhere in the world. 
If we take the total mail volume we have, 
and divide it by the number of employ- 
ees, the average employee of the Post 
Office Department in the United States 
handles approximately twice as much as 
is handled by employees of any of the 
postal services in Europe. 

The committee has done a good job. 
I am not satisfied with it in its entirety. 
There are many changes I would like to 
see. There will be amendments I shall 
certainly support. 

There is one thing I am very firmly in 
favor of, which is that the postal em- 
Pployees, particularly those in the low 
grades, deserve and are entitled to more 
than the 414-percent raise the President 
proposed. In fact, if we are going to 
maintain our postal service and provide 
the service for business that we should 
provide, it is going to be necessary that 
we do provide at least this 6-percent 
increase. 

As to the so-called subsidies which are 
provided here, which have been talked 
about, people say, “Let us not have a 
postal deficit.” Frankly, I support the 
concept that all classes of mail should 
pay their fair share. I believe this is only 
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just and reasonable. But I consider it 
totally wrong to say that we are going to 
penalize the employees by not paying 
them adequate wages. 

It is simply not fair or just that we 
should penalize the employees of the 
postal service by saying that there is a 
postal deficit and, “We do not have 
enough money to pay you a decent wage, 
because the rates as established by this 
Congress are too low, and we are not es- 
tablishing for second-class mail a rate 
which pays at least 50 percent of its 
cost.” 

Igrant that itis not popular to propose 
higher rates for second-class mail. Those 
are the rates for the newspapers and the 
magazines, the people who are going to 
determine the publicity you will get and 
I will get to be reelected. 

But I feel that we are going to have to, 
at some time, come face to face with this 
problem, and certainly it is not fair to the 
employees to say, “We have got a deficit 
and you cannot have a rafse.” 

If we have a deficit and the people are 
doing the work, then the second-class 
rate should be raised. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. JoHNson], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I am rising today because I 
am the ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Postal Rates. I am also 
one of the members of the Subcommittee 
on Compensation, I, too, attended all of 
the hearings. When the Subcommittee 
on Postal Rates was not sitting the Sub- 
committee on Compensation was sitting. 
We started early in May and we have 
kept going ever since to the month of 
October. So this problem has received 
tremendous study by all of the subcom- 
mittees and finally by the main com- 
mittee. 

Now, what were we faced with on 
postal rates? We were faced with this so- 
called cost-ascertainment report, where- 
in first-class mail was indicated as pay- 
ing 103 percent of its way, second-class 
mail 29.3 percent and third-class mail 
61.2 percent and fourth-class mail 
roughly 100 percent. 

The bill that we considered in our 
markup sessions, after we held the hear- 
ings, was a subcommittee print which 
had no number on it. What did it do with 
regard to second-class mail? It made 
‘some 23 percent raise in second-class 
mail, which would take effect at once, 
the same as on third-class mail. Per- 
sonally, after having heard the testi- 
mony, I felt that that was unfair to the 

people and the newspapers in 
view of the fact that their subscriptions 
have been taken many years in advance. 
I am the one who made the motion in 
the subcommittee that second-class mail 
rates be phased out over a period of 3 
years. The subcommittee sustained that. 
This also prevailed in the full committee. 
I thought surely when we got to third- 
class mail some 32 percent increase on 
third-class mail would rightfully, hon- 
estly, and fairly be phased out over a 3- 
year period also, just as the second- 
class. However, lo and behold, the long 
arm of somebody reached into that com- 
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mittee and, while seemingly at first we 
had support for phasing out the rates on 
third-class mail, suddenly the majority 
members of the committee froze, and 
today we are facing you, in my opinion, 
with an unfair discrimination, that is to 
say, third-class mail is going to take 
their rates all in one fell swoop whereas 
second-class mail is allowed to phase out 
over 3 years. Is that fair? 

Do not get me wrong in this. I am not 
saying that it is wrong that second-class 
mail be allowed to take their increase 
over a 3-year period, because they have 
problems, but as we studied the third- 
class mail problem and saw the detailed 
work they do in preparing the mail and 
their contribution to the economy of this 
Nation and as we saw the wrapping and 
the sorting and the bagging and the 
other jobs they do, it certainly seemed 
fair that 32-percent raise in third-class 
mail rates should be phased out over the 
same period of time as the second-class 
mail. 

I want to be fair here. I want to see 
the 32-percent increase come into full 
force within 3 years. In my opinion, the 
third-class mail then will be paying 100 
percent of its way. 

I am also on the Subcommittee on 
Compensation. We gave that a tremen- 
dous amount of study also. Yes, we 
studied H.R. 7 and the postal workers 
rightfully wanted to be raised from levels 
4 to 5. I told some of the people who 
came to my office to see me that if the 
Classification Committee, after due delib- 
eration, and the full committee after 
full deliberation and study released to 
this floor H.R. 7 or a bill just like it, I 
would support it, and that many of us 
would support it. I did not support a 
facsimile or watered down version of 
H.R. 7 in the subcommittee which I felt 
was hastily drawn. I do favor the Udall 
bill which we have here today on the 
floor before us. 

What does that do? It creates a new 
level 5 for those who wanted it, but it is 
not a full level 5. It is about a 4.6. 

Let me say here that the average let- 
ter carrier and postal clerk who might be 
in level 4 but in step 7 today has a salary 
of $6,387 a year. Under this bill his 
salary will be $7,117 next year. This is 
an increase of $730. Perhaps it should 
better be said that if the Classification 
Committee can study the problem of the 
postal workers and study H.R. 7 and 
bring a bill here in front of this commit- 
tee which is feasible and sound and 
within the realm of the budget of this 
great Nation of ours. I am sure most of 
us will support it. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, the 1- 
minute allocation of time is hardly 
enough during which to really go into 
the details of this bill. However, I do 
rise to urge my colleagues to support the 
committee amendments to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is truly a credit 
to all of our committee members and 
particularly to our chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dutsk1], as well as to our subcommittee 
chairmen, the gentleman from Montana 
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[Mr. Ousen], and the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. Chairman, really, this bill repre- 
sents a tribute to their unselfish dedica- 
tion, their perseverance and their con- 
cern for Federal employees and the 
postal service. 

Both subcommittee chairmen appeared 
here today and displayed to the Mem- 
bers of the House their ability and their 
knowledge on two very important facets 
of the bill, the postal rate increases and 
the proposed increase in compensation, 
which have been merged into one bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that in 
my opinion this is a good bill and by far 
the best and most realistic and the fair- 
est to all concerned. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would hope 
that the rate of compensation for our 
postal employees as well as for our clas- 
sified employees were larger. The salary 
increases in title II surely are small 
enough recognition of the dedicated 
services of our postal and other Federal 
employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members of 
the House to support this bill. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. RUPPE]. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with those indi- 
viduals who have risen in support of 
H.R. 7977. I am particularly impressed 
with the suggestion and arguments that 
the two bills be combined. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, today 
we are considering a number of worth- 
while proposals—whether they be urban 
renewal, slum clearance, whether they 
be aid to Appalachia or further endeay- 
ors with reference to the Great Lakes 
programs—most of which have had to be 
discarded because of the deficit with 
which we are faced and the addition to 
that predicted $29 billion deficit further 
programs would entail. 

Certainly, if we are going to pass a 
measure which calls for substantial pay 
increases as well as facility moderniza- 
tion, we have to raise the rates with 
which to pay for these services to our 
society. 

I would like to say that the pay portion 
of the bill is a very wise one. I think it 
does justice to the Members and em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department 
who have been promised comparability 
since 1962 and who, under this bill will 
finally be granted comparability in 1969. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, some of the 
postal employees will receive a more sub- 
stantial wage increase, than that which 
is proposed for the general service 
employees. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, 
these people have been stratified for a 
great many years at levels 4 and 5, and 
the opportunity for them to gain stature 
in the postal service is very limited. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUPPE. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. As a matter of fact the 
postal workers are frozen at level 4, for 
the most part, for their entire lives. 

Mr. RUPPE. In effect; yes. They are 
very limited in their opportunities to 
get.ahead. They do not have a challeng- 
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ing career in the postal service based 
upon past operations of the service. On 
the other hand, the GS people, while 
they are going to receive a 4.5-percent 
increase now, will also receive an increase 
next year, and then a further increase 
which will bring them full comparability 
in 1969, a comparability which, after all, 
has been promised to these employees 
and stated as the intent of the act of 
1962. 

Regrettably, Mr. Chairman, the rates 
had to be increased in first-, second- 
and third-class mail. I am very sorry, 
and I think it is regrettable that second- 
and third-class rate increases were not 
identical in timing and percentage. There 
is little reason to increase third-class 
mail so much at one time and give 
second-class mail, which is enjoying 
almost a 70-percent subsidy, 3 years in 
which to pay projected increases. 

In summation, I believe it is a good 
bill, and I believe it is a fair compromise 
of the proposals brought before the com- 
mittee. 

I believe I should compliment the com- 
mittee also in adopting some Republican 
fiscal responsibility because certainly the 
bill allots the postal deficit of over $1 
billion. On the other hand, after public 
service it is somewhat less than $600 mil- 
lion. The gain in the next several years 
of income over the pay proposals of the 
bill will be, I believe, over $200 million 
in 1968, over $200 million again in 1969, 
and a little less than that figure in 1970. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the genetleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RUPPE. I thank the gentleman. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the increases 
in revenue will more than offset the pay 
increases, will provide funds for reduc- 
ing the postal deficit, and will provide 
additional funds for modernization and 
for bringing the type of improved postal 
service that we should and must bring 
to the American public. 

It is unfortunate that the second- and 
third-class increases were not the same, 
and that the timing of these increases is 
not identical, but I believe it is even more 
regrettable we are not bringing out legis- 
lation to take politics out of postmaster 
appointments. I know many of the Mem- 
bers feel the same way, and I am confi- 
dent they will join me and other people in 
eliminating this political injustice from 
our American scene. 

Yes, I do believe one of the great crimes 
in the postal service is that the post- 
masters, however qualified and dedicated 
they are, and other people appointed 
through politics, deny the regular em- 
ployees in the Postal Service the oppor- 
tunity of promotion, the opportunity to 
move into responsibile and supervisory 
positions. This unquestionably has re- 
duced the morale and efficiency of the 
postal service, and certainly should not 
be tolerated in the future. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hantey]. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a great deal said here today about 
marriage and divorce, two subjects 
which are totally unrelated to the issue 
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under deliberation. I, for one, have not 
exactly been happy with this, I would 
have preferred separate consideration of 
rates and pay as the members know, but 
in all fairness and to be factual, it must 
be said that the marriage was consum- 
mated by my friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, through the introduction 
of the Corbett amendment. The net re- 
sult here is a bill which I believe is a 
good one, thanks to the astuteness of 
Chairman Up. and Chairman OLSEN 
and their committees, who I believe have 
come forth with a bill that suits the pur- 
pose in an excellent fashion, so far as 
pay and rates are concerned, under pre- 
vailing circumstances. 

I further believe that a great deal of 
confusion exists with respect to the dis- 
tinction between classification and pay. 
And the responsibility of this particular 
committee—and I refer to the Committee 
on Compensation—was to come up with 
a pay bill and not a classification bill. 
Classification can only be attained by a 
long-range study. I will say with respect 
to H.R. 7, and I commend those who 
sponsored it, because through it they 
have focused attention upon many in- 
equities which exist in our classification 
and postal field systems. 

It is the intent of the Subcommittee on 
Position Classification, of which I am 
the chairman, to go in depth on this 
matter and eliminate, hopefully, all of 
the inequities which exist in the classi- 
fication system and the postal field serv- 
ice. Bear in mind that the efforts of this 
particular subcommittee were last paral- 
leled about 20 years ago—back in 1945. 
There has been a great deal of water over 
the dam in the interim, many aspects of 
the system are now inadequate and we 
have a great deal of work to do, and we 
of the Position Classification Subcom- 
mittee intend to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in favor 
of the enactment of H.R. 7977, a bill 
to adjust certain postal rates, and for 
other purposes. In particular, my re- 
marks will be addressed to title II, Fed- 
eral salary increases. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 7977 represents the 
recommendations of the majority of the 
members of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee for postal rates 
consistent with the request of the Presi- 
dent and appropriate to the needs of the 
public and the Post Office Department, 
for Federal pay rates that are equitable 
and due the 2 million Federal em- 
ployees that carry out the many func- 
tions of Government, approved and fund- 
ed by the Congress. 

Both the postal rate and pay provi- 
sions of H.R. 7977, as reported to the 
House, were developed and recommend- 
ed after long and full hearings by the re- 
sponsible subcommittees. In my opinion, 
they represent the best possible proposals 
that could be brought before the House 
for its consideration and action on these 
matters. I believe that the chairman of 
the full committee and the chairman of 
the Postal Rate and the Compensation 
Subcommittees of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee deserve the 
commendation and thanks of the Con- 
gress, the executive branch, the public, 
and Federal employees for the outstand- 
ing jobs they did. As you know, all mem- 
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bers of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee were under tremendous pres- 
sures from all sides by those interested 
in the various pay and postal rates under 
consideration. Yet, with all of those pres- 
sures they have brought to the House a 
bill which we can all be proud of. 

The pay provisions contained in the 
Federal Salary Act of 1967 as contained 
in title II of the bill before us are de- 
serving of special comment. Many bills 
were introduced which would have in- 
creased the pay of Federal employees. 
Some would have given increases to all 
employees, others were designed to in- 
crease the classifications of some em- 
ployees but contained no increases in 
pay or classification for other employees, 
and practically all of them were more 
costly than H.R. 7977. 

The Position Classification Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, held 
full hearings on H.R. 7 and related bills. 
Over 200 Members of the House intro- 
duced companion bills to H.R. 7 which 
proposed to reclassify only the first four 
levels of the Postal Field Service and pro- 
vide other benefits for Postal Field Sery- 
ice employees. H.R. 7 would not have 
provided any increases for the one and 
one-half million employees outside the 
Postal Field Service, and postal em- 
ployees would not have received equal 
treatment under the bill. The estimated 
increase in payroll cost for the Post Of- 
fice Department alone under H.R. 7 
would have been $672 million. 

Title II of H.R. 7977 which would pro- 
vide substantial pay increases to over 
two million employees will cost $628.8 
million for this fiscal year. Under H.R. 
7977 all Federal employees whose salaries 
are fixed by statute except Members of 
Congress, the President, the Vice Pres- 
ident, and members of the Cabinet, will 
receive pay increases this year. Also this 
bill will put into effect for the first time 
the principle of comparability enacted by 
the Congress in 1962 but never effected 
by the President or the Congress. The 
principle of comparability is sound pay 
policy for the Federal Government. It 
provides that the pay for Federal jobs 
shall be fixed at rates comparable to 
those paid in private business for jobs of 
the same difficulty and responsibility. 

To recruit and retain the highly quali- 
fied employees needed to carry on the in- 
creasingly complex and technical func- 
tions of government and to maintain its 
high standard of service to the public, 
the Federal Government has to compete 
with private business and State and local 
governments for its personnel. By not 
bringing its salaries into line with those 
of its competitors, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been discriminating against 
itself in recruiting and retaining the best 
qualified employees. This policy, as any 
businessman will agree, is penny wise 
and pound foolish. 

To meet its competition for qualified 
personnel, the Federal Government must 
pay salaries comparable to those paid by 
its competitors. The President, the Con- 
gress, and the public, agree but we are 
not doing it. We are not doing it because 
in the past the cost of bringing Federal 
salaries up to those of private business, 
and our other competitors, in any one 
year has been said to be too high. Title 
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II of H.R. 7977 overcomes this objec- 
tion. It provides for full comparability 
of Federal salaries with those of its com- 
petitors in private business in three 
stages. The first stage provides the in- 
creases specified in the bill itself. The 
second and third stages are to be put into 
effect by the President in July of 1968 
and April of 1969 on the basis of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ studies. Only 
then will Federal salaries be fully com- 
parable to those in private business. 

By the enactment of title II, the Fed- 
eral Salary Act of 1967, the Congress will 
carry out its commitment to pay Fed- 
eral salaries comparable to those in 
private business, and Federal employees 
will be assured of fair pay for their jobs 
without having to plead with and pres- 
sure the Congress for them. 

Adoption of H.R. 7977, including its 
provisions for salary comparability, will 
be a great step forward in the recruit- 
ment and retention of high-quality per- 
sonnel. Its passage will provide fair 
treatment for Federal employees and an 
important advance in pay administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, title II of 7977 includes 
another significant improvement in sal- 
ary administration. Section 216 will es- 
tablish a quadrennial commission on ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial salaries. 
The commission proposed by section 216 
is of significance, and a great step for- 
ward because it will help overcome the 
compression of Federal salaries at the 
top levels. 

We all know that the Congress will not 
fix or allow the salaries of top Federal 
executives, other than the Cabinet itself, 
to reach or exceed the rates paid to its 
members. This policy has resulted in the 
pay of the top career positions being held 
at levels which are nowhere nearly com- 
parable with the salaries paid in indus- 
try and business for jobs of comparable 
difficulty and responsibility. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
salaries paid at all levels in all branches 
of the Federal Government should hon- 
estly reflect the responsibilities of the 
positions involved. This is understand- 
able, but in terms of its overall respon- 
sibilities for the welfare of the Govern- 
ment it is wrong. 

The proposed commission would study 
the entire top salary structure every 4 
years and recommend appropriate pay 
levels and relationships between and 
among the respective offices and posi- 
tions and, the appropriate pay relation- 
ships between such offices and positions 
and the top positions subject to the gen- 
eral schedule pay rates. The commis- 
sion’s recommendations would then be 
subject to consideration and action by 
the President and the Congress. This 
procedure will, I feel sure, be acceptable 
to the taxpayers as a fair and equitable 
way of meeting the problem of paying 
their top public servants. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to compliment our colleague, Mr. UDALL, 
chairman of the compensation subcom- 
mittee, for his outstanding work in 
bringing this excellent legislation to the 
House. I believe the pay provisions of 
title II of H.R. 7977 are the most signifi- 
cant and important to come before it 
since the Classification Act and Execu- 
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tive Pay Act of 1949, and the Postal Field 
Service Classification Act in 1955. It of- 
fers each of us the opportunity to vote 
for a bill which will go down in history as 
one of the most comprehensive and 
sound pay bills ever enacted. 

I urge every Member to support this 
outstanding and necessary piece of legis- 
lation. 

Support for this legislation is further 
evidenced by the leadership of several 
postal employee associations per the fol- 
lowing telegrams: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Oct. 9, 1967. 
Hon, James M. HANLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the 200,000 members of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers we 
request that you support title 2 of H.R. 7977 
providing for postal pay increase when bill 
comes up for consideration this week. 

JEROME J. KEATING, 
President, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 10, 1967. 
Hon. Jauxs M. HANLEY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of more than 320,000 post office 
clerks I respectfully request and strongly urge 
your support of an early and substantial sal- 
ary increase for postal employees. In my judg- 
ment Title Two of the bill H.R. 7977 repre- 
sents the absolute minimum increase re- 
quired at this time to provide a small measure 
of justice for these deserving employees. Your 
support of Title Two when the bill H.R. 7977 
is considered by the House on Tuesday will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

E. C. HALLBECK, 
President, United Federation of Postal 
Clerks. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., October 10, 1967. 
Hon. JAMEs M. HANLEY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The sixty two thousand regular and sub- 
stitute rural letter carriers of the nation are 
eagerly anticipating favorable legislative ac- 
tion on pay provisions of H.R. 7977 under con- 
sideration on behalf of these dedicated postal 
employees. May I earnestly seek your support 
and urge a favorable vote. 

CAREY W. HILLIARD, 
President, National Rural Letter Car- 
riers Association. 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to a former member of our 
committee, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL}. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the arguments being made 
today pro and con concerning this leg- 
islation are the same arguments we have 
heard over and over again whenever the 
House has considered legislation to pro- 
vide for an increase in postage rates or 
an increase in the salaries of Federal 
employees. 

Frankly, I think we are creating more 
confusion and misunderstanding con- 
cerning the legislation than is necessary. 
The legislation is quite simple, and if it 
is considered in its proper perspective it 
should be noncontroversial. 

First, let us talk about the proposed 
increase in postage rates. No one wants 
to pay a higher postal rate. We find ob- 
jections coming from businesses and in- 
dustries as well as from individual users 
of the mail. 

Higher postal rates are particularly 
objectionable at this time, when com- 
plaints regarding the postal service are 
greater than they have been for many 
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years. But the cost of providing postal 
service has gone up. The American peo- 
ple are paying more for all other services 
and benefits they receive. In addition, 
there is a great need for modernizing 
and streamlining the postal system in 
keeping with this age of modernization. 
The use of the mails has been increasing 
by leaps and bounds—at a much 
more rapid rate than postage rates have 
increased. In fact, there are 80 billion 
pieces of mail going through the system 
this year as compared with 25 billion 
pieces 30 years ago. In other words, the 
volume is three times greater. So, if we 
fail to modernize our postal system, the 
service will deteriorate to the point that 
action will be demanded by the Ameri- 
can people. 

The question, then, seems to be not 
whether or not our postal system must be 
modernized, but who should pay for the 
increases in costs. The Congress in the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958 answered that 
question when it was decided that postal 
revenues should approximately equal the 
costs of the postal service. In other words, 
the users of the mail would pay for the 
service. 

Who else is there to pay for this serv- 
ice? The U.S. taxpayers? 

Well, if the taxpayers are to pay for the 
costs, how should the costs be distrib- 
uted among the taxpayers? 

As you know, we are continuously 
studying more equitable means of dis- 
tributing the tax load. Obviously the 
most equitable way of distributing costs 
among the taxpayers would be on the 
basis of the use of the mail by the tax- 
payers—which gets us back to the fact 
that it is the patrons of the mails 
who should pay the costs of the service. 

You can call postage rates a tax or a 
payment for services. You can call postal 
operations a governmental service, a 
business or a fringe benefit. As the say- 
ing goes, a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. 

Since the facts of increased costs and 
need for modernization cannot be 
changed by changing the name, the in- 
creases must be paid for. It is inequitable 
to pass the cost of today’s mail service on 
to future generations by deficit financing. 

Insistence that the postal service be 
self-supporting is not without precedent 
in Government operations. The Federal 
highway program, for example, is paid 
for out of a trust fund created by an 
excise tax on gasoline; the services pro- 
vided to airports by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency are paid for from the avia- 
tion fuel tax; and of course, the Federal 
Housing Administration has always been 
self-supporting. I feel strongly that 
whenever possible the beneficiaries of a 
service should be required to pay for 
services received. 

We will have a deficit this year in the 
operation of the postal service in the 
neighborhood of $1.2 billion. This deficit 
will exist without increasing postal sala- 
ries. The bill before us provides a modest 
increase in postal rates in the amount 
of $884 million. It is not a perfect bill, 
but it is the result of a compromise. We 
can never come to 100 percent agreement 
on how costs or charges for postal service 
should be allocated among various classes 
of mail. But it is still the best bargain 
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in the world today, and this rate increase 
bill is a step in the right direction to- 
ward making the postal service self- 
supporting. 

With regard to the question of salary 
increases for our Federal employees, 
many of our colleagues are charging that 
salary increases will increase the cost 
of Government, and are asking how we 
can support this salary increase if we 
are sincere in our desire to reduce the 
pending $30 billion Federal deficit for 
fiscal year 1969. 

My response is that it is not, and I 
repeat, not, salary increase which will 
increase the cost of Government. It is 
the cost of living, inflation, that is re- 
quiring an increase in pay at this time. 
It is the adding of new and costly Fed- 
eral programs, new Federal agencies cre- 
ating 3 million extra Federal jobs, which 
has increased the cost of Government. 

We can economize by reducing and 
eliminating some of these wasteful pro- 
grams and the added number of Federal 
employees who must administer them. 
We cannot economize by paying our em- 
ployees substandard wages. 

As a businessman for a number of 
years before coming to Congress I 
learned that trying to pay bargain base- 
ment wages to employees is false econ- 
omy. It is bad management to think that 
Federal employees should work for less 
than they can get in comparable jobs 
outside Government. We are going to get 
exactly what we pay for, either in buy- 
ing goods or services. 

The Congress officially recognized this 
fact of life in 1962 when it was decided 
that Federal employees should receive 
equal pay for equal work, and that it 
was essential that Federal salaries and 
wages be comparable with wages paid 
for similar skills in private industry. 
That was 5 years ago. We have not yet 
obtained our objective, but the bill before 
us today provides for reaching compara- 
bility by April of 1969. It provides for no 
more than what we agreed was essential 
5 years ago in pursuit of good and sound 
personnel management. 

I represent a congressional district 
which includes many thousands of Fed- 
eral employees. I make no apology for 
being interested in their welfare. This is 
consistent with good representative 
government. I do not feel, however, that 
my position on this legislation is in- 
consistent with administrative practices 
that I would employ if I were in private 
business or serving as a member of a 
board of directors in a large private in- 
dustry. 

Many complaints have been made to 
me regarding the discrimination between 
the 414 percent immediate increase pro- 
vided for classified employees and the 6 
percent immediate increase for postal 
employees. I certainly prefer and insist 
that all employees be treated alike. At 
the same time I recognize the give and 
take that is necessary in arriving at a 
compromise in the legislative process. I 
recognize also, that promotions in the 
postal field service are limited in com- 
parison to promotional opportunities in 
the classified service. The postal employ- 
ees have done an excellent job of bring- 
ing this to our attention. 


I recognize that there are three steps 
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in the salary increases provided in this 
bill, and that in due course both classi- 
fied employees and postal employees will 
receive equal treatment. And I also rec- 
ognize that we must face the fact that 
a further increase for classified em- 
ployees at this time could well result in 
no increase at all for anyone. Yet this 
does not justify the discrimination be- 
tween these two groups. 

I repeat, we cannot economize by fail- 
ing to meet competition in wages and 
salaries for our own employees. Ob- 
viously we cannot economize by cutting 
salaries, nor can we economize by fail- 
ing to pass this pending legislation. In- 
deed, failure to pass this legislation may 
cost us a great deal more in the long 
run. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. HEcHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, we are considering this bill 
today in entirely different economic con- 
ditions from those that prevailed last 
April, when the administration proposed 
a 3.8 cents per piece bulk third-class 
rate. We are in an entirely different 
economic ballgame. The conditions are 
radically different. As well as trying to 
scrutinize rigorously expenditures and 
appropriations, we have to look very 
carefully where we can obtain addi- 
tional revenues. I hope that the com- 
mittee will accept my amendment to 
raise the third-class bulk commercial 
rate to 4.5 cents. This and other in- 
creases proposed in the amendment I 
will offer will bring in an additional $370 
million a year, whereas the committee 
bill, with its 3.8-cent third-class rate, will 
bring in only $234 million per year. This 
means that my amendment will produce 
$136 million of additional revenue be- 
yond the committee bill. 

Comment has been made this after- 
noon that perhaps the committee bill 
contains a rate which already enables 
third-class mail to pay its way. Mr. 
Chairman, I would simply like to point 
out that when the pay raise goes into 
effect in this pending legislation, this 
will drive down the cost coverage for 
third class as well as other classes of 
mail. On the 5th of October 1967, the 
Assistant Postmaster General, Ralph 
Nicholson, wrote me a letter indicating 
that cost coverage when including the 
pay rates in the present bill, and con- 
sidering ZIP code savings, would be only 
91 percent in the Hechler amendment, 
which sets the rate at 4.5 cents. Mr. 
Nicholson computed cost coverage for 
the committee rates on third-class mail 
at 82 percent, when considering both 
ZIP code savings and the pay raises con- 
tained in the pending legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, a businessman who 
buys a billboard does not expect to get 
subsidized by the taxpayers when he 
advertises on that billboard. Why, then, 
must he be subsidized by the taxpayers 
of the Nation when he advertises through 
the use of third-class mail? Is it fair to 
talk about a tax increase when part of 
that tax increase would be used to sub- 
sidize third-class mail advertising? 

Third-class advertisers say they have 
a $40 billion a year industry. If they have 
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a $40 billion a year industry, they cer- 
tainly ought to be able to afford to pay 
their way which means to pay what it 
costs the Post Office Department and the 
taxpayers of this Nation to deliver the 
mail and run the Department. 

The annual deficit for third-class 
mail runs $401 million. My amendment 
would cut this down by $370 million. 

My speech can be best summarized by 
Herblock’s cartoon this morning depict- 
ing a meek postal patron buying a stamp. 
The postal clerk is giving part of the cus- 
tomer’s money to a very corpulent char- 
acter labeled “Junk Mail Users,” and 
the clerk is telling the customer, 
“Part of what you pay is for what you 
mail and part is for what he mails to 
you.” 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. I wonder 
if the gentleman really feels that that is 
an accurate portrayal of the situation? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Yes, 
I do; because I just pointed out to the 
gentleman from California that cost 
coverage under my amendment would be 
only 91 percent. Third-class mail is now 
subsidized. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to expand 
my remarks with further comments on 
postal rates for nonprofit organizations. 

Sympathy for a worthy cause is a good 
old American trait, but it has gone hog- 
wild in the setting of ridiculously low 
postal rates for churches, charities and 
other nonprofit organizations. This is an 
area which Congress has long regarded 
as a “sacred cow.” In advocating a more 
rational approach to postal rates, I have 
been besieged with arguments like the 
following: 

“Would you penalize your poor country 
churches, struggling to mail out their 
weekly church bulletins? How can the 
Little Church in the Wildwood possibly 
survive if its fund drive is crippled by 
higher postal rates? Would you slap the 
crippled children in the face? Are you 
against the community chest? What 
about Father Flanagan’s Boys Town and 
the Christmas seals?” 

It is high time that Congress take a 
cold, hard look at the facts. Third-class 
mail was established as a special category 
in 1928—39 years ago. In the past 39 
years, the rate for bulk mailings of non- 
profit organizations have gone up exact- 
ly one-fourth cent, from 1 cent per 
piece to 1½ cents per piece. In sharp 
contrast, over the same 39-year pe- 
riod, first-class rates have shot up from 
2 cents to 5 cents. First class rates, in 
other words, have already increased 150 
percent during a period when third-class 
nonprofit rates went up a meager 25 per- 
cent. And the administration bill pro- 
poses a further increase in first-class 
rates to 6 cents. 

When you consider that nonprofit 
third-class postal rates have gone up 
only one-fourth cent in the last 39 years, 
contrast this with the prices of other 
items. In 1928, you could buy a pound 
loaf of bread for 9 cents; today, the cost 
is about 22 cents. In 1928, you could have 
a quart of milk delivered to your home 
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for 14 cents; today, the price is doubled 
to about 28 cents. 


HUGE VOLUME INCREASE IN NONPROFIT MAIL 


As the postal rates for nonprofit or- 
ganizations remained extremely low, 
more and more nonprofit organizations 
began to take advantage of the situa- 
tion through larger mailings. These or- 
ganizations now account for 17 percent 
of all bulk-rate third-class mail, as com- 
pared with only 8 percent in 1952. In 
the same period, the volume of non- 
profit third class mail has shot up 250 
percent—from slightly over 800 million 
pieces to nearly 2.9 billion pieces of bulk- 
rate nonprofit third-class mail. Now 
let us contrast that with other third-class 
mail. During the same period since 1952, 
commercial bulk-rate third-class mail 
increased 58 percent, while the total mail 
volume was going up 52 percent over the 
same period. ; 

In addition to the volume increase in 
third-class mail, many new organiza- 
tions appear to be getting in under the 
“nonprofit” umbrella. The law defines 
a “qualified nonprofit organization” as 
“religious, educational, scientific, phil- 
anthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans 
or fraternal organizations or associations 
not organized for profit and none of the 
net income of which inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or indi- 
vidual.” 

Many nonprofit organizations are now 
mailing neckties, pins, souvenirs, and 
other items for which they are seeking 
monetary contributions. A number of 
these items are unsolicited. The in- 
creased volume of such unsolicited items 
slows the delivery of mail, and also com- 
petes with private enterprise firms forced 
to pay higher postal rates. 

NONPROFIT RATES SHOULD BE 50 PERCENT OF 
COMMERCIAL RATES 


The Postal Policy Act of 1958, which 
is Public Law 85-426, states: 
Postal rates and fees shall be adjusted 
from time to time as may be required to 
the amount of revenue approxi- 
mately equal to the total cost of operating 
the postal establishment less the amount 
deemed to be attributable to the perform- 
ance of public services, 


Title II of the 1958 act also prescribed 
that the minimum charge per piece for 
third-class matter mailed in bulk by non- 
profit organizations should be 50 percent 
of the charge for commercial mailings. 
As a result, when the commercial third- 
class bulk rate was raised from 2 to 244 
cents on July 1, 1960, the rate for other 
nonprofit organizations went up from 
1 to 1½ cents. 

But in 1962, when the rates for com- 
mercial mailings were raised in stages 
to their current bulk-rate level of 
2% cents, the bulk rates for third-class 
mailings remained frozen at 114 cents. 
In addition, the 1962 legislation actually 
reduced the nonprofit bulk pound rates 
by about 40 percent. This was accom- 
plished by reducing the pound rate on 
circulars mailed by nonprofit organiza- 
tions from 16 cents to 9 cents, and on 
nonprofit books and catalogs from 10 
cents a pound to 6 cents a pound. 

I feel strongly that we ought to return 
to the policy established in the Postal 
Policy Act of 1958—that rates for non- 
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profit organizations should be 50 percent 
of the rates for commercial mailings. 
That is why my amendment will provide 
for a bulk rate of 2.25 cents a piece for 
nonprofit organizations and 4.5 cents 
a piece for commercial bulk mailings. 

Several critics have pointed out that 
percentagewise the rate increases for 
nonprofit organizations are steeper than 
for commercial organizations. But that 
is only because these rates are initially 
so low. As Postmaster General O’Brien 
very fairly pointed out in his testimony 
on May 9 before the House Postal Rates 
Subcommittee: 

Even with the proposed increases such 
organizations would still maintain large and 
valuable postal preferences. Currently, the 
public service cost of handling nonprofit 
mail exceeds $200 million yearly, nearly 40 
percent of all public service costs. 

ADVISORY PANEL ON POSTAL RATES 


In 1965, the Advisory Panel on Postal 
Rates, headed by former Representative 
Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia, made 
some very pertinent observations on 
postal rates for nonprofit organizations: 

We question whether these subsidies 
should be intermingled with postal rates, If 
there is merit in these subsidies, they should 
be identified and included as direct payments 
from the budgets on the Federal agencies 
charged with overseeing public welfare ac- 
tivities. Since rate policy and subsidies are 
now commingled, the Postmaster General 
is in a position that compels him to propose 
rates based on extraordinary welfare consid- 
erations as well as on conventional value-of- 
service and cost criteria. ... Funds for sub- 
sidies should be provided by direct appro- 
priations, to the agency overseeing the wel- 
fare activity, rather than as a hidden cost 
in the postal budget. 


Philosophically, the increasing subsidy 
to the nonprofit organizations has dis- 
turbed throughtful students. What it 
means is that the general taxpayer is 
forced to pay to make up the postal 
deficit caused by causes in which he may 
not believe. “Why should I be taxed to 
subsidize someone else’s religion?” per- 
tinently asked a writer from Pittsburgh. 
The question well might be raised also 
whether the Post Office Department, 
with the prime responsibility of deliver- 
ing the mail on time—which it increas- 
ingly finds difficult to accomplish ef- 
ficiently and speedily—should also be 
burdened with extending assistance to 
all sorts of causes. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, Representative GENE SNYDER, 
a few months ago gave me a packet of 
junk mail he had received from one of 
his constituents, T. A. Hamilton, of 3709 
Hillsboro Road, Louisville, Ky. Over a 
period of several weeks, Mr. Hamilton 
accumulated packages including three 
neckties, two throat lozenges, a plastic 
thermometer, a package of Christmas 
cards, two packets of name and address 
labels, a recipe book, a gasoline credit 
card, numerous catalogs and coupons, 
and a set of gummed stickers with 
prayers printed on them. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS SHOULD BE FROM 
THE HEART 

All of this material came to Mr. Hamil- 
ton unsolicited, and most of it came 
from nonprofit organizations at the low 
nonprofit third-class postal rates. Many 
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sent articles of merchandise and asked 
for a contribution. Mr. Hamilton prob- 
ably spoke for a great many people when 
he said: 

I have nothing against charitable organi- 
zations. However, I believe that our giving 
to such organizations should come from the 
heart, and should not be placed under the 
pressures of modern-day merchandising. 


Under the current rates, it is really 
fantastic what and how much a nonprofit 
organization can mail. Up to eight pub- 
lications can be mailed by these orga- 
nizations under the nonprofit second- 
class rates for as little as 1 penny. Fur- 
thermore, there is no extra charge for 
long hauls. For 1 penny, the post office 
will take these eight publications mailed 
in New York and deliver them in Hawaii. 

If a nonprofit organization wishes to 
make a fund solicitation through third- 
class mail, the post office will deliver 
four fund solicitation letters for only a 
nickel. These rates have been the same 
since 1962, although other postal rates 
were raised in that year. 

NEW RATES ON NONPROFIT ADVERTISING 


I am pleased to note that the admin- 
istration bill contains new language to 
cover nonprofit publications that carry 
more than 10 percent advertising. There 
will be a moderately higher rate scaled 
upward in proportion to the volume of 
advertising carried by these publications. 
This is essentially the same postage 
principle which has long been applied by 
Congress for commercial publications. 
Yet under the new proposal, nonprofit 
organizations would continue to receive 
huge postage concessions. 

As my colleagues are aware, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is looking into 
the problem of tax exemptions and ad- 
vertising in nonprofit publications. It is 
my understanding that Congress will be 
asked to curb the tax exemptions that 
permit churches and other charitable 
organizations to buy up firms which then 
operate in competition with taxpaying 
businesses. I believe this is a healthy de- 
velopment, and many prominent church 
officials have endorsed these moves. 

The postal deficit which is caused by 
third-class mail sent by nonprofit orga- 
nizations has been rising. The difference 
between fully allocated costs and the 
revenues received from nonprofit third- 
class mailings was $58 million in fiscal 
year 1963. These costs rose almost 62 
percent in 3 years for a total of $94 
million in fiscal year 1966, and are now 
estimated to be running at a rate of 
about $100 million a year. The deficit 
caused by second-class nonprofit mail- 
ings has risen to about $110 million per 
year. This means that the annual deficit 
of second- and third-class nonprofit 
mailings runs over $200 million an- 
nually. Perhaps this could be labeled 
“How To Fail in Business While Really 
Trying.” 

In conclusion, I trust that the Con- 
gress will face up to this problem direct- 
ly and raise the rates on both commer- 
cial and nonprofit mailings in the pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time, but 
I will reserve whatever time still remains 
to our side. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I have 3 
minutes to tell you what is wrong with 
this bill, and it will be pretty hard to do 
it in 3 minutes, because it is one of the 
worst bills ever to hit this Congress. I 
will limit my comments to two things. 

One is, we are getting ready to get 
every Member of Congress defeated for 
reelection, because we are raising the 
first-class rate from 5 cents to 6 cents, 
and we are going to meddle with Aunt 
Minnie’s mail, and we will get in trouble. 
We will raise $884 million—or whatever 
the figure is—for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and we are not giving the service 
to the people. That is No. 1. 

No. 2 is, we are getting ready to dele- 
gate the power of Congress to a commis- 
sion, and then they can sit and hammer 
us over the head from now on. We will 
delegate power to raise the salaries of 
Congressmen and Justices and executive 
members of the Government to this little 
nine-member Commission, three of them 
appointed by the President and two of 
them appointed by the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. When they get to- 
gether, what will we have? They will 
have a majority of five on the Commis- 
sion. 

If I do not say anything else, the Mem- 
bers should remember that, and take this 
out of the bill or vote against it. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
HuncGATE] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7977. 

Without an increase in postal rates, 
the Post Office deficit this year will be 
more than $1.2 billion. Even after losses 
for public services have been deducted 
from this deficit, the Post Office will 
spend about $600 million more than 
postal revenues will bring in. 

Under the Postal Policy Act, an im- 
balance of this magnitude between rev- 
enues and expenditures is clearly in- 
tolerable. Congress can, if it so chooses, 
sit back and permit an ever-rising postal 
deficit to be paid from general tax rev- 
enue. 

Congress can take this course. But it 
would be directly contrary to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Postal Policy 


Act. It would be unfair to the taxpayers ` 


of this Nation. And it would be extremely 
harmful to the Postal Service. 

In addition to reducing the postal def- 
icit, a rate adjustment is essential to 
improved postal service. A tremendous 
postal deficit cannot help but stand as 
a barrier to the appropriation of desper- 
ately needed funds for postal moderniza- 
tion. 

The Post Office’s physical plant is de- 
teriorating badly. 

The Post Office’s mail processing tech- 
niques must be brought up-to-date 
through the purchase of modern, high- 
speed mechanized equipment. 

And the Post Office’s spending on re- 
search and engineering must be sub- 
stantially increased. 

As unpleasant as it may be, Congress 
must face up to the need for an adjust- 
ment in postal rates. We must do so not 
only because of the requirements we our- 
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selves established in the Postal Policy 
Act, but because to do otherwise would 
be a disservice to the Nation. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I wholly sup- 
port the wage increases for Federal em- 
1 N as set forth in title II of H.R. 

977. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I view 
this bill, H.R. 7977, with mixed emotions. 
I am heartily in favor of the provisions 
to increase postal rates for second- and 
third- class mail users who have long 
been subsidized by the taxpayers. How- 
ever, I do not believe that first-class mail 
rates should be increased as first-class 
mail has been and is paying over 100 
percent of its cost. There are those who 
say the increase is necessary to pay the 
increased cost of Government salaries, 
but Government salaries are being in- 
creased on the basis of the rising cost of 
living. If, and when, greater service is 
given to the taxpayers by the Post Office 
Department, then, perhaps, a first-class 
rate increase should be contemplated. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my pleasure and 
honor to serve on the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service in the 87th Con- 
gress, the Congress which enacted the 
pledge of comparability—a pledge, I re- 
gret to say, that has not been fulfilled. 

The pay provisions in this bill have my 
support, however, they are far from ade- 
quate. Until the Federal Government 
pays its employees salaries in line with 
those in the private sector, we are going 
to continue to have difficulties in recruit- 
ment and turnover. Much training 
money is lost when an employee of the 
Government finds that he must leave the 
Federal service because he cannot sup- 
port himself and his family on the salary 
received. 

The time has come to face up to this 
problem realistically—we must provide 
better insurance, hospitalization, and 
leave programs. These are areas in which 
we can provide benefits for our em- 
ployees. 

The time has come to look at the 
salaries of our Federal employees on a 
regional basis. It is a well-known fact 
that the cost of living varies in different 
parts of the country, but there is no con- 
sideration given to this in the Postal Field 
Service and the Classified Service of the 
Federal Government. 

The percentage raises provided in the 
bill before us, as far as a resident of New 
York City is concerned, will go to pay 
increased city and State taxes. The aver- 
age employee will realize very little, if 
any, increase in his power to purchase for 
himself. The average Federal paycheck in 
my congressional district is needed to 
provide the necessities of life—the aver- 
age Federal employee cannot afford the 
luxuries. This same salary would go much 
farther in the Midwest and the South. 
Therefore, when we talk about compar- 
ability, I believe we should take into 
consideration the area in which an em- 
ployee lives and works. 

I know there are those who believe that 
this would be difficult to administer, but 
it has worked for so-called wage-board 
employees, and it can be worked out for 
others. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
the committee and this Congress will in 
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the near future treat our Government 
employees as first-class citizens and pay 
them first-class citizens’ wages. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to point out that first-class mail now 
pays for itself. In fact, it presently pays 3 
percent above its cost. Under the com- 
mittee’s recommendation it will pay 23.3 
percent more than its cost. Similarly, air- 
mail letters and cards, which now pay 
5.3 percent above cost, under the com- 
mittee bill will pay 31.7 percent more 
than their cost. 

These increases in first-class and air- 
mail rates are estimated to yield $575.3 
million of the $884 million revenue which 
H.R. 7977 will produce. This is 65 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
first-class and airmail postage rates 
should be increased. These categories are 
already self-supporting and should not 
bear the burden of the subsidies granted 
to other classes. If the proposed increase 
is approved, first-class mail will have in- 
creased 50 percent within 4 years. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take 1 additional minute to ask 
the majority if they can give us any 
information as to when the Committee 
will rise tonight. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of the full committee advises me, 
on consultation we had with the Speaker 
and the minority leader a few minutes 
ago, that there are several things to con- 
sider. No. 1, many Members want to be 
away on Thursday for Columbus Day 
festivities, which means that to accom- 
modate them we have to finish by to- 
morrow night. The gentleman knows 
there are a great many amendments, so 
if we are going to meet this deadline, we 
have to meet tonight, We had contem- 
plated moving that the Committee rise 
at approximately 7:30, and seeing how 
many amendments we can handle be- 
tween now and then. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will read by titles the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 7977 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Postal Revenue 
and Federal Salary Act of 1967”. 

TITLE I—POSTAL RATES 
FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

Sec. 101. (a) Sections 4252 and 4253 of 
title 39, United States Code, are amended 
to read as follows: 

“§ 4252. Size and weight limits : 
“The maximum size of first-class mail is 
one hundred inches in length and girth 
combined and the maximum weight is sev- 

enty pounds. 
“§ 4253. Postage rates on first-class mail 

“(a) Postage on first-class mail is com- 
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puted separately on each letter or piece of 
mail. Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the rate of postage on first-class mail 
weighing thirteen ounces or less is 6 cents 
for each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

“(b) First-class mail weighing more than 
thirteen ounces shall be mailed at the rates 
of postage established by section 4303(d) of 
this title and shall be entitled to the most 
expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable. 

„(e) The rate of postage for each single 
postal card and for each portion of a double 
postal card, including the cost of manufac- 
ture, and for each post card and the initial 
portion of each double post card conforming 
to section 4251(c) of this title is 5 cents. 

“(d) The rate of postage on business reply 
mail is the regular rate prescribed in this 
section, together with an additional charge 
thereon of 2 cents for each piece weighing 
two ounces or less and 5 cents for each piece 
weighing more than two ounces. The postage 
and charge shall be collected on delivery.” 

(b) Subparagraphs (A) and (B) of section 
4169(a)(1) of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(A) the letter or sound-recorded com- 
munication is mailed by the member at an 
Armed Forces post office established under 
section 705 (d) of this title which is located 
at a place outside the forty-eight contiguous 
States of the United States; or 

“(B) the member is hospitalized in a facil- 
ity under the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Forces of the United States as a result of 
disease or injury incurred while on active 
duty; or”. 

(c) Subparagraph (D) of paragraph (2) of 
section 4169(a) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(D) the letter or sound-recorded com- 
munication is mailed by the member— 

“(i) at an Armed Forces post office estab- 
lished under section 705(d) of this title 
which is located at a place outside the forty- 
eight contiguous States of the United States; 
or 

“(il) while hospitalized in a facility under 
the jurisdiction of the Armed Forces of the 
United States as a result of disease or injury 
incurred while in the services with, or in, a 
unit under operational control of a command 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; 
and”. 

(d) Section 4251(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “and 
(4)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(4) bills 
and statements of account, and (5)”. 

(e) Subsection (d) of section 4251 of title 
39, United States Code, relating to the defini- 
tion of drop letters, is repealed. 

(1) The table of contents of chapter 59 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

“4252. Weight limit.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“4952. Size and weight limits.”. 
AIRMAIL 

Sec. 102. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4303 of title 39, United States Code, 
‘are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in section 4304 of 
this title and subsection (b) of this section, 
the rate of postage on domestic airmail 
weighing not more than seven ounces is 
10 cents for each ounce or fraction thereof. 

“(b) The rate of postage on each postal 
card and post card sent as domestic airmail is 
8 cents.”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 4303 of title 
89, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) The rates of postage on air parcel post 
are based on the eight zones described in 
section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 4558, of this title in accordance with the 
following tables: 
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“Zones 
Local 1, 2, 4 5 6 7 8 
and 3 
. $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 
Over 1 ib. but not over 13% Ibs - 98 1.02 1.07 1.14 1.18 1,24 
Over 1 . but not over 2 Ibs.. 1.16 1.23 1.34 1,47 1.55 1.68 
Over 2 Ibs. but not over 2 — 1.40 1.48 1.62 1.79 1.91 2.08 
Over 234 Ibs. but not over 1.64 1.73 1,90 2.11 2.27 2.48 
Over 3 Ibs. but not over 3: 1.88 1.98 2.18 2.43 2.53 2.88 
Over 314 Ibs. but not over 2.12 2.23 2.46 2.75 2.99 3.28 
Over 4 Ibs. but not over 4 — 2.36 2.48 2.74 3.07 3.35 3.68 
Over 414 Ibs. but not over 5 Ibs.. 2.60 2.73 3. 02 3.39 3.71 4.08.” 


For each pound or fraction of a pound in 
excess of five pounds in weight, the addi- 
tional postage is as follows: 


“Zones 


(2) by deleting paragraph (2); and 

(3) by striking out, in paragraph (5), sub- 
paragraph (A), (B), and (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(Ad) first-class letter mail (including 
postal cards and post cards), 

„(u) sound-recorded communications havy- 
ing the character of personal correspondence, 

(ut) parcels of any class of mail not ex- 
ceeding five pounds in weight and sixty 
inches in length and girth combined, and 

“(iv) second-class publications published 
once each week or more frequently and fea- 
turing principally current news of interest 
to members of the Armed Forces and the gen- 
eral public, 


which are mailed at or addressed to any such 
Armed Forces post office; and 

“(B) parcels of any class of mail exceeding 
five pounds but not exceeding seventy pounds 
in weight and not exceeding one hundred 
inches in length and girth combined, includ- 
ing surface-type official mail, which are 
mailed at or addressed to any such Armed 


Forces post office where adequate surface 
transportation is not available.” 

(c) Section 4303 (f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
Virgin Islands or the Canal Zone” wherever 
appearing therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “or the Virgin Islands”, 

(d) Section 4301(2) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
word “eight” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure “7”. 

SECOND-CASS MAIL PREFERRED RATES 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 4358 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the rate of postage on publications admitted 
as second-class mail when addressed for de- 
livery within the county in which they are 
published and entered is as follows: 


“lin cents} 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during atter 
calendar calendar Dec. 31, 


year 1968 year 1969 1969 


Rate per pound 


1.5 
Minimum charge per piece. ry: 


1.4 
2 2 ; 


(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

„d) The rates of postage on publications 
mailed in accordance with section 4359(a) of 
this title, of qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions, are as follows: 2 


Un cents] 
During 

“During During During During During calendar 

calendar calendar calendar calendar calendar year 1973 
year 1968 year 1969 year 1970 year 1971 year 1972 and 

thereafter 

Rate per pound: 
dvertising portion: 

Zones 1:0R0 p EESE 2.35 2.9 3.45 4.0 4.55 5.1 
‘one 3... = 2.55 3.3 4.05 4.8 5.55 6.3 
Zone 4.. x 2.95 4.1 5.25 6.4 7.55 8.7 
Zone 5... è 3.35 4.9 6.45 8.0 9.55 11.1 
Zone 6.. a 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
Zone 7. $ 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
one 8. 3.5 8.2 6.9 8.6 10,3 12,0 
Nonadvertising portion 1.9 2.0 21 2.1 2.1 21 
Mininum charge per piece. 2 2 .2 2 2 2 


“(e) The postage on classroom publica- 
tions, mailed in accordance with section 
4359(a) of this title, is 60 per centum of the 
postage computed in accordance with sec- 
tion 4359(b) of this title. 

“(f) The postage shall be 4.2 cents per 
pound on the advertising portion of publica- 
tions (1) which are mailed for delivery in 
zones 1 and 2 in accordance with section 
4359 (a) of this title, (2) which are devoted 
to promoting the science of agriculture, and 
(3) when the total number of copies of the 
publications furnished during any twelve- 
month period to subscribers residing in rural 
areas consists of at least 70 per centum of 
the total number of copies distributed by 
any means for any purpose. 

“(g) In lieu of the minimum charge per 
piece prescribed by section 4359(b) of this 
title, the minimum charge per piece for 


‘publications (other than publications to 
which subsections (d) and (e) of this section 
are applicable), when fewer than five thou- 
sand copies are mailed outside the county 
of publication, is 0.6 cent per piece when 
mailed during the calendar year 1968, 0.7 
cent per piece when mailed during the cal- 
endar year 1969, and 0.8 cent per piece when 
mailed thereafter. 

“(h) The publisher of a classroom publica- 
tion or of a publication of a nonprofit or- 
ganization, before being entitled to the rates 
for the publications, shall furnish such proof 
of qualifications as the Postmaster General 
prescribes. 

“(1) For the purposes of the application of 
this section with respect to each publication 
having original entry at an independent in- 
corporated city, an incorporated city which 
is situated entirely within a county, or which 
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is situated contiguous to one or more coun- 
ties in the same State, but which is political- 
ly independent of such county or counties, 
shall be considered to be within and a part 
of the county with which it is principally 
contiguous. 

“(j) As used in this section— 

“(1) ‘classroom publication’ means a re- 
ligious, educational, or scientific publica- 
tion entered as second-class mail and de- 
signed specifically for use in classrooms or 
in religious instruction classes; 

“(2) ‘a publication of a qualified nonprofit 
organization’ means a publication published 
by and in the interest of one of the following 
types of organizations or associations if it 
is not organized for profit and none of its 
net income inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual: Religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, agri- 


not to exceed one publication published by 
the official highway or development agency of 
a State which meets all of the requirements 
of section 4354 and which contains no ad- 
vertising; 

“(3) ‘zones’ means the eight zones pre- 
scribed in section 4553, or prescribed pursu- 
ant to section 4558, of this title.”; and 

(3) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 

“$ 4358. Rates of postage; preferred”. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

“4358. Postage rates within county of publi- 
cation.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 
“4358. Rates of postage; preferred.”. 
SECOND-CLASS MAIL REGULAR RATES 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 4359 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section and section 4358 of this title, the 
rates of postage on publications mailed in 
— with subsection (a) are as fol- 
ows: 


Un cents] 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed on 
during during and after 
calendar calendar Jan. 1, 
year 1968 year 1969 1970 
4.5 4.8 5.1 
5.6 5.9 6.3 
7.7 8.2 8.7 
9.9 10.5 11.1 
12.0 12.8 13.6 
12.8 13.7 14.5 
15.0 16.0 17.0 
3.0 3.2 3.4 
1.1 1.2 13. 


“(c) For the purpose of this section and 
section 4358 of this title, the portion of a 
publication devoted to advertisements shall 
include all advertisements inserted in the 
publication and attached permanently there- 
to, except such advertisements as are subject 
to the provisions of section 4656 of this title. 

“(d)(1) Publications mailed in accord- 
ance with subsection (a), upon request by 
the publisher or news agent, may be trans- 
ported by air on a space-available basis, on 
scheduled United States air carriers at rates 
fixed and determined by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in accordance with section 406 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1376). The Postmaster General may author- 
ize the transportation of publications by air 
pursuant to this subsection only when such 
transportation does not impede the trans- 
portation of airmail, air parcel post, or first- 
class mail. 

“(2) The Postmaster General shall pre- 
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scribe from time to time charges to be col- 


of lawfully required postage; 

“(B) may not be adjusted more frequently 
than once every two years; and 

“(C) when prescribed or adjusted, shall 
equal, as nearly as practicable, the amount 
by which the allocated cost incurred by the 


would have been incurred by the Department 
had such matter been delivered by surface 
transportation. 

“(e) As used in this section the term 
‘zones’ means the eight zones prescribed in 
section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 4558, of this title.“ and 

(2) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 

“§ 4359. Rates of postage; regular”. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

“4359. Postage rates beyond county of pub- 
lication.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“4359. Rates of postage; regular.”. 

(c) Section 4369 (a) (4) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “: 
Provided, however, That trade publications 
serving the performing arts need only to 
furnish such information to the Postmaster 
General”, 


“Type of mailing 
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(2 Bulk mailings under subsection (e) of this section of— 
(A) Books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, seeds, 
cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions and plants. 
(B) Other matier EEKE A 
(C) Minimum — of— 
— es 
Qualified nonprofit organizations. 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 

Sec. 106. Section 4422 of title 39, United 

States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 4422. Rates of postage 


to meet the definition contained in 
section 4421 of this title when mailed in the 
manner prescribed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral are as follows: 


Un cents] 

“Mailed Mailed Mailed on 
during during and after 

calendar calendar Jan. 1, 

year 1968 year 1969 1970 

Rate per pound 14.0 14.5 15.0 

Sateen charge per 

A 1.9 2.9 3.8". 


THIRD-CLASS MAIL 
Sec. 107. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4452 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 
“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates of third-class mail 
are as follows: 


Rates 
Mailed Mailed on Unit 
prior to and after 
Jan. 7, 1968 Jan. 7, 1968 
Cents Cents 
6 6.0 First 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
2 2.0 Each additional ounce or fraction 
12 16.0 Each pound or fraction thereof. 
18 22.0 Do. 
27 3.8 Per piece. 
128 1.9 Do. 


“(b) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) of this secetion is subject to a 
minimum charge for each piece. The mini- 
mum charge for each piece on such matter 
is the minimum charge prescribed by this 
section, as applicable, except that the mini- 
mum charge is 1.3 cents per piece on such 
matter mailed on and after January 7, 1968, 
by qualified nonprofit organizations (1) 
which are organized for charitable, religious, 
or general health purposes, and are engaged 
predominantly in the accomplishment of 
such purposes, or (2) when such matter con- 
sists wholly of solicitations of funds to be 
used for charitable, religious, or general 
health purposes.“. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 4451 of title 
39, United States Code, relating to mailing 
certain bills and statements of account as 
third-class mail, is repealed. 

SPECIAL RATE FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 

Sec. 108. (a) Section 4554 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending so much of subsection 
(a) as precedes subparagraph (3) thereof to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the postage rate is 16 cents 
for the first two pounds or fraction thereof 
and 6 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof, except that the rate now 
or hereafter prescribed for third- fourth- 
class matter shall apply in every case where 
such rate is lower than the rate prescribed 
in this subsection on— 

“(1) books, including books issued to sup- 
plement other books, consisting wholly of 


reading matter or reading matter with in- 
cidental blank spaces for notations contain- 
ing no advertising matter other than inci- 
dental announcement of books; 

“(2) 16-millimeter or narrower width 
films, and catalogs of such films, except when 
sent to commercial theaters;”; 

(2) by striking out in subsection (b) (1) 
“4 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 1 cent for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof” and in lieu 
thereof “8 cents for the first two pounds or 
fraction thereof and 3 cents for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction thereof”; 

(3) by inserting in subsection (c) “or nar- 
rower width“ immediately following 16- 
millimeter”; and 

(4) by amending subsection (e) to read as 
follows: 

“(e) Articles may be mailed under this 
section in quantities of one thousand or 
more in a single mailing, as defined by the 
Postmaster General, only in the manner 
directed by him.“. 

(b) The section heading of section 4554 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended to 
read 
4554. Books, films, and other materials; 

preferred rates”. 

(c) The table of contents of chapter 67 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

“4554. Postage rates on books and films.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“4554. Books, films, and other materials; 
preferred rates.“ 
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KEYS AND OTHER SMALL ARTICLES 


Sec. 109. Subsection (b) of section 4651 of 

title 39, United States Code, is amended by 

out “6 cents for each two ounces 

or fraction thereof” and inserting in lieu 

thereof “14 cents for the first two ounces or 

fraction thereof, and 7 cents for each addi- 
tional two ounces or fraction thereof,”. 


SPECIAL HANDLING SERVICE 


Sec. 110. Section 6008 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 6008. Special handling 

“Upon payment of a special handling fee, 
third-class mail and fourth-class mail are en- 
titled to the most expeditious handling and 
transportation practicable, but such mail is 
not required to receive the same handling 
and transportation as airmail.”. 


SEPARATION BY MAILER OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


Sec, 111. Section 4363 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 4363, Separation by mailer of second-class 
mail 


“Publishers and news agents shall mail 
second-class matter in the manner directed 
by the Postmaster General.“. 


PRINTING ON SECOND-CLASS COVERS 


Src. 112. Section 4365 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection to read as follows: 

„d) In addition to other matter author- 
ized by this section to be contained, en- 
closed, or inserted in second-class mail, there 
may be included, in accordance with uni- 
form regulations which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall prescribe, on the envelopes, wrap- 
pers, and other covers in which copies of 
publications are mailed, messages and notices 
of a civic or public-service nature, if no 
charge is made for the inclusion of such 
messages and notices on such envelopes, 
wrappers, and covers.“ 


ADDITIONAL ENTRY POINTS 


Sec. 113. Section 4358 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection to read as 
follows: 

“(k) The rates of postage prescribed by 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
apply only to mailings within the county 
in which the publications have original 
entry.“ 

MAIL MATTER FOR BLIND AND OTHER 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Sec. 114. (a) Chapter 69 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sec- 
tions 4653 and 4654 thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“§ 4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons 

“(a) The matter described in subsection 
(b) (other than matter mailed under sec- 
tion 4654 of this title) may be mailed free 
of postage, if— 

“(1) the matter is for the use of the blind 

or other persons who cannot use or read 

conventionally printed material because of a 
impairment; 

2) no charge, or rental, subscription, or 
other fee, is required for such matter or a 
charge, or rental, subscription, or other fee 
is required for such matter not in excess 
of the cost thereof; 

“(3) the matter may be opened by the 

j; General for inspection; 

) the matter contains no advertising; 
and 

“(5) the matter is mailed subject to size 
and weight limitations prescribed by the 
Postmaster General. 

“(b) The free mailing privilege provided 
by subsection (a) is extended to— 

“(1) reading matter and musical scores; 

“(2) sound reproductions; 

“(3) paper, records, tapes, and other ma- 
terial for the production of reading matter, 
musical scores, or sound reproductions; 
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“(4) reproducers or parts thereof, for 
sound reproductions; and 

“(5) Braille writers, typewriters, educa- 
tional or other materials or devices, or parts 
thereof, used for writing by, or specifically 
designed or adapted for use of, a blind per- 
son or a person having a physical impair- 
ment as described in subsection (a)(1) of 
this section. 

“§ 4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
physically handicapped persons 

Unsealed letters sent by a blind person or 
a person having a physical impairment, as 
described in section 4653(a)(1) of this title, 
in raised characters or sightsaving type, or 
in the form of sound recordings, may be 
mailed free of postage. 

“§ 4655, Markings 

“All matter relating to blind or other 
handicapped persons mailed under section 
4653, or section 4654, of this title, shall bear 
the words ‘Free Matter for the Blind or 
Handicapped’, or words to that effect speci- 
fied by the Postmaser General, in the upper 
right-hand corner of the address area.”. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 69 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

“4653. Publications for the blind. 


“4654, Reproducers and sound reproduction 
records for the blind.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons. 

“4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
physically handicapped persons. 

“4655. Markings.”. 

(c) Section 4451(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is repealed, 


ENCLOSURES MAILED WITH SECOND-CLASS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Sec. 115. Chapter 69 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 
(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 
“§ 4556. Enclosure mailed with second-class 
publications 
“Bills or receipts mailed with publications 
entered as second-class mail, either loose or 
bound in the publications, and advertising 
supplements mailed with such publications, 
shall be charged postage at first-, third-, or 
fourth-class rates, as appropriate, had such 
matter been mailed other than with the pub- 
lications.”’; and 
(2) by adding to the table of contents the 
following: 
“4656. Enclosures mailed with second-class 
publications.”. 


MAILING PRIVILEGE OF MEMBERS OF ARMED 
FORCES 
Sec. 116. (a) Chapter 57 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone 

“(a) For the of sections 4169(a), 
4303(d) (5), and 4560 of this title, each post 
office in the Canal Zone postal service, to the 
extent that it provides mail service for mem- 
bers of the United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations, shall be consid- 
ered to be an Armed Forces post office estab- 
lished under section 705(d) of this title. 
“(b) The Department of Defense shall re- 
imburse the postal service of the Canal Zone, 
out of any appropriations or funds available 
to the Department of Defense, as a necessary 
expense of the appropriations or funds and 
of the activities concerned, the equivalent 
amount of postage due, and sums equal to 
the expenses incurred by, the postal service 
of the Canal Zone. as determined by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone, for matter 
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sent in the mails, and in providing air trans- 

portation of mail, under such sections.”. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 57 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
adding— 

“4170. Mailing privilege of members of United 
States Armed Forces and of friendly 
foreign nations in the Canal Zone.” 

immediately below— 


“4169. Mailing privilege of members of United 
States Armed Forces and of friendly 
foreign nations.”’. 

Sec. 117. (a) Chapter 67 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
4560. Air transportation of parcels mailed 

at or addressed to Armed Forces 
post offices 

“Any parcel, other than a parcel mailed air- 
mail or as air parcel post, not exceeding 
thirty pounds in weight and sixty inches in 
length and girth combined, which is mailed 
at or addressed to any Armed Forces post 
Office established under section 705(d) of 
this title shall be transported by air on a 
space-available basis, on scheduled United 
States air carriers at rates fixed and deter- 
mined by the Civil Aeronautics Board in ac- 
cordance with section 406 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1876), upon 
payment, in addition to the regular surface 
rate of postage, of a special fee to be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General for such 
transportation by air. Whenever adequate 
service by scheduled United States air car- 
riers is not available to provide transporta- 
tion of mail matter by air in accordance with 
the foregoing provisions of this section, the 
transportation of such mail matter may be 
authorized by aircraft other than scheduled 
United States air carriers.”. 

(b) The table of contents of such chapter 
25 is amended by inserting at the end there- 
or— 

“4560. Air transportation of parcels mailed 
at or addressed to Armed Forces post 
offices.“ 


SOLICITATIONS IN GUISE OF BILLS OR STATE- 
MENTS OF ACCOUNT 

Sec. 118. (a) Section 4001 of title 39, Unit- 
ed States Code, relating to nonmailable mat- 
ter, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(c) Matter otherwise legally acceptable in 
the mails which— 

“(1) is in the form of, and reasonably 
could be interpreted or construed as, a bill, 
invoice, or statement of account due; but 

“(2) constitutes, in fact, a solicitation for 
the order by the addressee of goods or services, 
or both, 
is nonmailable matter, shall not be carried or 
delivered by mail, and shall be disposed of as 
the Postmaster General directs, unless such 
matter bears on its face, in conspicuous and 
legible type in contrast by typography, lay- 
out, or color with other printing on its face, 
in accordance with regulations which the 
Postmaster General shall prescribe— 

“(A) the following notice: “This is a solic- 
itation for the order of goods and/or sery- 
ices and not a bill, invoice, or statement of 
account due. You are not under obligation 
to make any payments on account of this 
offer unless you accept this offer.’; or 

“(B) in lieu thereof, a notice to the same 
effect in words which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe.”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall become effective with respect to matter 
mailed on or after the ninetieth day follow- 
ing the effective date of this section. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 119. (a) The first section, sections 
101, 102, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 114, 116, 117, 
118, and this section of this title shall be- 
come effective as of the beginning of the first 
Sunday which occurs after the thirtieth day 
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of following the date of enactment of this 
Act. 
(b) Sections 103, 104, 106, 111, 112, 113, and 
115 of this title shall become effective Janu- 
ary 7, 1968. 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title I of the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute be considered 
as read, printed in the Record, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POOL 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Poot: On page 
13, lines 3 and 4, strike out “Sections 4252 
and 4253 of title 39, United States Code, are 
amended” and insert in lieu thereof “Section 
4252 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended”. 

On page 13, line 8, insert double quotation 
marks after the period. 

On page 13, strike out line 9 and all that 
follows down through the second period in 
line 4 on page 14. 

On page 15, strike out lines 9 to 11, in- 
clusive. 

On page 15, line 12, strike out “(f)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is the one that reduces first-class 
postage from the proposed 6 cents back 
to 5 cents, as it is now. On first-class 
postage under the present law, the post- 
age received is 103 percent of the cost of 
handling the first-class mail. This bill 
will make the rate 123 percent of cost, 
if we pass the bill as written. My amend- 
ment cuts the rate back to the 103-per- 
cent figure under present law. I do not 
think we should sit here and penalize 
first-class users when they are paying 
more than cost. 

I believe certainly this should be re- 
duced. I hope the House will see fit to 
adopt the amendment. 

This is the best way in the world to 
get these Post Office boys in line and to 
get them to quit telling us we cannot 
change a comma, we cannot do this or 
do that. The Post Office Department did 
that all through the hearings in the 
committee. This will really get them 
straightened out. 

If you want to send it back to the 
committee to write another bill, that is 
all right, but put this on in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, for goodness sake, 
even if we do not have a record vote. 

I hope the Members will see fit to do 
this for Aunt Minnie. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 304] 
Baring Denney Everett 
Bates Dent Fisher 
Blatnik Devine Flood 
Bray Diggs Foley 
Broomfield Dor Fountain 
Celler Edwards, Calif. Fulton, Tenn. 
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Green, Oreg. Long, Md. Stratton 
Moorhead Sullivan 

Hansen, Idaho Myers Tuck 

Hansen, Wash. Pickle Utt 

Herlong Rarick White 

Jonas Reinecke Whitten 

Jones, Mo. Resnick Williams, Miss 

Kluczynski St. Onge Willis 

Leggett Sikes Wylie 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill, H.R. 7977, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 384 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. I am in favor 
of continuing the existing rate of postage 
on first-class mail. I hope the Members 
of the Committee will look at page 20 of 
the committee report to see the type of 
mail causing the present deficit. First- 
class mail is presently paying more than 
the cost of delivery. It is not causing this 
deficit, while other classes of mail are 
paying substantially less than their de- 
livery costs. It is unreasonable to saddle 
the public with a postal rate increase on 
first-class letter mail, which will increase 
the cost coverage to 123 percent, while 
other classes of mail remain substan- 
tially below what it costs the Department 
to deliver them. 

Second-class mail now has a total cost 
coverage of only 23.3 percent, and even 
under the proposed legislation, when the 
rates are fully effective, will be paying 
only 28.4 percent of its allocated delivery 
costs. 

The same situation exists in the third- 
class mail category. This class is pres- 
ently paying 62.9 percent of the cost of 
handling, and under the bill before us 
today this will be increased to 82.4 per- 
cent of its delivery costs. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems unreasonable 
to increase first-class letter rates until 
other classes of mail are increased an 
amount sufficient to cover the costs of 
delivery. 

The bulk of my mail, Mr. Chairman, 
has been in favor of increasing third- 
class mail but opposed to increasing the 
cost of first-class mail. It seems unrea- 
sonable to make the users of first-class 
mail pay more than the cost thereof, 
and at the same time subsidize all other 
classes of mail. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur with the gen- 
tleman from Texas regarding this 
amendment, which will continue the 
existing 5-cent rate on first-class letter 
mail. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Virginia for his support 
and his statement. As many Members 
were not here when I introduced my 
amendment and made by 5-minute talk 
on the amendment, I would bring to the 
attention of Members the fact that on 
page 13 of the report there is shown that 
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first-class mail brings into the Govern- 
ment over $2 billion, and it has been pay- 
ing 103 percent of cost under the present 
law. Under the bill before us now, we will 
be raising the rate to 123 percent of cost. 
I just do not think it is right to stick 
first-class users just because we can. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. 


SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr, 
Gross to amendment offered by Mr. Poon: 
On page 13, lines 3 and 4, strike out “Sec- 
tions 4252 and 4253 of title 39, United States 
Code, are amended” and insert in lieu there- 
of “Section 4252 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended”. 

On page 13, line 8, insert double quotation 
marks after the period. 

On page 13, strike out line 9 and all that 
follows down through the second period in 
line 4 on page 14. 

On page 15, strike out lines 9 to 11, inclu- 
sive. 

On page 15, line 12, strike out (f)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

On page 15, strike out line 16 and all that 
follows down through the colon in line 14 
on page 16 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 102 (a) Subsection (d) of section 
4303 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out, in paragraph (5), 
subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following:“. 

On page 17, line 19, strike out, (e)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

On page 17, strike out line 23 and all that 
follows down through the period in line 2 
on page 18. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poot], which would 
strike the increase in the first-class let- 
ter rate, but in my opinion, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poot] does not go 
far enough. 

The amendment I have offered will 
strike from the committee amendment 
not only the rate increases on first-class 
mail—letters and post cards—but also 
the increases on airmail letters and post 
cards. 

As I said in my remarks earlier this 
afternoon, an increase in postage rates 
on first-class mail and airmail at this 
time is nothing more than the imposition 
of a stamp tax on the American people. 

These are the only two classes of mail 
that are today paying their own way 
and actually producing profits to the 
post office. The rate increases proposed 
by the committee in these two classes 
will tax the American people to the tune 
of $568.1 million per year and produce 64 
percent of the total revenue expected 
from all the rate increases on all classes 
of mail contained in the bill. If these rate 
increases are permitted to take effect, 
first-class mail will be paying 123.3 per- 
cent of its cost and airmail will be paying 
138.9 percent of its cost—the highest 
ever since the years of World War II 
when the entire Post Office Department 
was actually showing a profit in one of 
the few times in history. 

If we permit these rate increases to 
take effect, we will have imposed a 50 
percent first-class stamp tax increase on 
the American people in a 4-year period. 
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I submit that the public, with no or- 
ganized lobby to fight postal rate in- 
creases, is entirely defenseless, in that 
the Post Office has a complete monopoly 
in first-class mail. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, packages, catalogs, circulars—all 
matter in the other classes of mail—can 
all be delivered by other means outside 
of the postal service. But the letters writ- 
ten by Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public can 
only be delivered through the U.S. postal 
system, and I might point out that there 
are severe penalties involved for the car- 
riage of letters outside the mails. 

It is easy to imagine the philosophy 
that dictates how the so-called postal 
deficit should be eliminated in this bill. 

It goes something like this: We've got 
a monopoly on first-class mail, people 
have got to use it, this is where the 
money is, there'll only be a few com- 
plaints—no organized resistance, no 
powerful lobbies trying to keep the cost 
of mailing a letter down—so let's sock 
it to them.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is no more com- 
pelling reason why we should here be 
asked to impose another stamp tax on 
the American people without first try- 
ing to be assured of some economies, 
than there is to impose a general tax 
increase without expecting some reduc- 
tions in spending. 

I submit that there are as many, if 
not more, areas in the sprawling postal 
system where substantial economies can 
be made without affecting the service, as 
there are in other Government depart- 
ments. We should insist that these econ- 
omies be effected before we saddle the 
American people with another stamp 
tax. If it was right to follow this proce- 
dure last week with the President’s sur- 
tax, it is certainly just as right to follow 
it this week with the stamp tax. 

Let us be consistent and adopt my 
amendment, and show the American 
people that we really mean business— 
that they will not be assessed 20 percent 
more for using the postal service until 
or unless there is either a 20-percent re- 
duction in unnecessary expenses or a 20- 
percent improvement in the mail service. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
Tise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with reluctance I 
rise in opposition to this amendment, but 
in my personal opinion this is an anti- 
individual taxpayer amendment, and I 
Will tell the Members why. 

I had the honor and responsibility of 
serving on the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service for about 4 years back 
in the 1950’s. I went through some of 
these rate hearings, and I believe I got a 
little background from them at that time. 

The simple facts are that if we are 
going to provide an increase in wages 
for our postal employees—and they need 
an increase, I am convinced of that—it 
would be folly to vote for this amend- 
ment, which would do away with the 
majority of the revenue which is going 
to be used to pay for that increase. 

Now I will tell the Members why I be- 
lieve this is an antitaxpayer amend- 


As to first-class mail, I might say that 
I am not very impressed with the cost 
ascertainment system of the Post Office 
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Department. I have gone through that a 
long time, too. 

The only reason why you run a Post 
Office Department 7 days a week, 24 
hours a day, is to deliver first-class mail. 
If you were just going to deliver second- 
and third-class mail, you could run it 
5 days a week, 8 hours a day, or 40 hours 
during the week, and it would not make 
any difference whether it is delivered 
this week or next. Here is why I think 
this is an antitaxpayer amendment. 
Eighty percent of all your first-class mail 
is business mail. It is put out by the 
businessman. As a matter of fact, that is 
a legitimate expense for him. The other 
20 percent of first class is taken care of 
by the 200 million average citizens in the 
country. When I served on that com- 
mittee, the average household sent about 
13 letters a month. I understand from 
checking with the committee that it went 
up to about 20 a month. That is an in- 
crease of $2.40 a year. It is that amount 
for an average household. And let us say 
there are four in an average household. 
This amendment would lose $518.4 mil- 
lion worth of revenue. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Let me finish my 
statement, and then I will be glad to 
yield. 

Some $518.4 million worth of revenue. 
Let us say that there are four people in 
the average household. I would much 
rather pay it through the postal revenue 
than through the tax window. It has to 
be paid somewhere. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman trying 
to say the businessman will not pass the 
cost of this increase in mail on to the 
consumer? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. He may. He has to 
pass it on to everybody else. But we have 
to look at it from a practical rate point 
of view. The average man who pays a 
penny every letter is farther ahead to 
pay 20 cents a month for his letters than 
he is on a family of four paying $8 or 
$10 a year through the tax window. You 
can take your choice. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman said—and 
I think I heard him correctly—that an 
average householder sends 20 letters a 
month. How do you get $2.40 a year? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Twenty times 12 
is 240 and at 1 cent is $240. 

Mr. HAYS. You are talking about the 
increase? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes, the increase. 

Mr. HAYS. I thought you said the 
total. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I am talking about 
an increase of $2.40 a household. But 
if you take it by individuals, the indi- 
vidual, as I read this, with 200 million 
people in the country, can lose $518 
million a year in revenue. That is $2 
per individual. If you have 5 in the fam- 
ily, that is $10. If you have a choice, the 
average taxpayer is much further ahead 
to pay the increase in the revenue than 
go through the tax window and let the 
businessman pay for his mail. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. ‘Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes. 

Mr. POOL. You still have not answered 
the problem when the figures show and 
we use the Post Office Committee’s 
figures 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is wrong. 

Mr. POOL. You asked me to answer 
the question. How are you going to ex- 
one the 123-percent increase above the 
cost? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. In the first place, 
I do not believe the 123 percent and I 
never believed their guess. 

Mr. POOL. I know, but that is the 
payment figure, and the whole bill will be 
thrown out. That is what we based the 
bill on. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Where will you 
raise the revenue if you lose the $158 
million to pay the postal employees? 
You will not raise it on second and third 
class, and you know it. 

Mr. POOL. The post office is giving 
good service. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Let me tell you. If 
want to protect the taxpayer, it is better 
for him to pay it through the stamp win- 
dow than through the tax window, and 
do not forget that. The average family 
will pay $8 or $10 a year through the tax 
window with this amendment, and he 
will pay $2.40 a year, and for me that 
is good business for my constituents. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr, CEDERBERG] is right. We 
are making a choice as to whether or 
not we ‘are going to pay for the opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department by 
the use of taxes or by increased rates. 
That is your choice. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
everyone on this floor today knows that 
the members -of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the House of 
Representatives, under the able leader- 
ship of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Durskrl, has worked really long 
and hard on this subject matter. We held 
hearings for many, Many weeks. We had 
a markup on postal rate part of the bill 
in the full committee for the period of 
15 days. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I challenge any- 
one who says that this amendment is not 


completely irresponsible, And, with all 


due respect to my dear friends who are 
sponsoring it, the point is that if this 
amendment were adopted, we would 
strike from the bill $568 million. 

Now, the bill only carries the sum of 
$884 million. 

I have reference to the statement 
by the gentleman from Indiana to the 
effect that on this subject we ought to 
relate the income of the Post Office De- 
partment to the expense of its operation. 
We can do that through the enactment 
of his bill. We can do this if everyone 
will bear in mind the fact that 80 per- 
cent of the cost of the Post Office De- 
partment involves the cost of labor— 
‘80 percent of the cost of the Post Office 
Department is labor. It is my opinion 
that the people in the Post Office De- 
partment are very, very much justified 
in seeking a pay increase. 

Mr. Chairman, this rate increase, .of 
course, will do better than just take care 
of their pay increase. However, there is 
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another item which I would like for my 
friends to bear in mind and to bear with 
me upon its consideration, and that is 
that we are going to further study this 
business of “cost ascertainment.” I think 
the cost ascertainment system of the 
Post Office Department is mislabeled. 
There really is not an ascertainment. 
They allocate the cost. Later during the 
course of the debate I am going to 
demonstrate the fact that they allocate 
the cost in an unrealistic manner and 
that we should really take up a study of 
the matter in greater depth and deter- 
mine and demonstrate really what the 
ascertainment cost of moving pieces of 
mail represents. 

Now, please give me your attention for 
just one moment on this one point. On 
a single piece of first-class mail, if it is 
an ounce or less, it costs 5.3 cents to 
move it. If it is a postal card, it costs 5.3 
cents to move it. We are losing money 
on moving everything of an ounce or 
less. We lose money on air mail if it is an 
ounce or less. We lose money on all of 
these various categories which have been 
mentioned—these various classes—first 
class and air mail rates, which are really 
highly preferred mail. We should charge 
them more than the cost involved be- 
cause of the highly preferential treat- 
ment that they receive. 

Now, on the other hand, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have a cost-ascertainment sys- 
tem with reference to the cost of moving 
second- and third-class mail. And, I 
pledge everyone here—and I know my 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Nix], and I know my col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CORBETT], all agree that we 
are going to undertake a really exhaus- 
tive investigation of the cost of the move- 
ment of these classes of mail, including 
the sorting and distribution of mail in an 
effort directed toward avoiding a lot of 
the costs which have been heretofore in- 
volved. We are going to review the cate- 
gories of second- and third-class mail 
again. But, certainly, with reference to 
the first-class mail and air mail we must 
sustain the committee and I ask that 
this Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union to vote down the 
amendment which has been offered. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to help the 
gentleman from Montana, but he would 
not yield to me. I am for the Pool amend- 
ment, and I would like to be for the Gross 
amendment, and that is hard to be for 
both, but I believe I have a solution. 

If we could consult with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and the other 
economy-minded people who thought it 
was so easy to cut $5 billion out of ap- 
propriations and expenditures, and just 
get them to cut another half-billion out 
of some place, then we will not have to 
raise the postal rates, and we can give 
the increase to the postal employees. 

Now, does that not make sense? Is that 
not a fair proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poor]. 
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The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poot]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to title I? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, 
CUNNINGHAM 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CUNNING- 
HAM: On page 28, line 5, insert (a)“ im- 
mediately before the word “Upon”; 

In line 9, strike out the quotation mark 
and the period at the end of the line; 

Insert a new subsection (b) immediately 
following line 9, to read as follows: 

“(b) Upon payment of a special handling 
fee, publications admitted as second-class 
mail, published once each week or more 
frequently, and featuring principally news 
of interest to the general public, shall be 
given, upon request by the publisher or 
news agent, expeditious distribution, dis- 
patch, transit handling, and delivery, com- 
monly referred to as red tag or newspaper 
treatment. The charge for such special han- 
dling is 25 per centum of the postage other- 
wise applicable.“ 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment which I offer, the so- 
called red-tag treatment amendment, 
does nothing more than update postal 
law relating to second-class news publi- 
cations so that those who use this class 
of mail will be required to pay for spe- 
cial handling just as the users of third- 
and fourth-class mail. 

Under present law, section 6008, title 
39, United States Code, upon payment of 
a special handling fee, fourth-class mail 
is entitled to the most expeditious han- 
dling and transportation practicable. In 
the bill under consideration, we would, 
in section 110 of title 1, extend this spe- 
cial handling service to the users of 
third-class mail. 

I think, therefore, it is consistent to 
provide that the users of second-class 
mail who request and receive special 
handling of their product, should be 
obliged to pay for this extra and pref- 
erential service. And I emphasize, Mr. 
Chairman, that under my amendment, 
this “red tag” treatment would be given 
only upon the request of the publisher or 
news agent of the publication and that 
the charge for such special handling 
would be 25 percent of the postage 
otherwise applicable. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to better 
understand the subject with which we 
are dealing, I include at this point in my 
remarks a memorandum which details 
the history of the so-called red-tag 
treatment which is accorded news publi- 
cations free of charge at the present 
time. 

In the early days of our Nation, per- 
haps there was sufficient justification for 
special and expeditious handling of 
newspapers and periodicals so that in- 
formation of general interest could be 
disseminated swiftly. 

However, times have changed, meth- 
ods of broadcasting news and informa- 
tion have changed, publishing methods 
have changed, and special handling of 
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second-class publications has prolifer- 
ated to the point where the taxpayer is 
shouldering far too great a burden in 
newspaper subsidies. 

The actual dollar value of these subsi- 
dies is spelled out in the committee 
report on this legislation, which I com- 
mend to my colleagues’ attention. On 
page 30 of the report we are informed 
that for 1966 the deficiency attributable 
to second-class regular rate publications 
was $236 million. In other terms, the 
users of this category of mail paid $97.7 
million in postage for $334.1 million 
worth of service. 

To quote the committee report on this 
revenue gap: 

It should be noted that a substantial part 
of this mail (2nd class regular) receives ex- 
pedited handling. All newspapers—repre- 
senting 38 percent of regular rate second- 
class pieces—receive expedited handling. In 
addition, news magazines and other time- 
value publications received the equivalent of 
“newspaper treatment,” without paying any 
additional charge. 


Mr. Chairman, let me cite the rate dis- 
parity in another way. 

Under this legislation, if passed, first- 
class mail will be at 123.3 percent of cost 
coverage; air parcel post will be at 162.4 
percent of cost coverage; air mail will be 
at 138.9 percent of cost coverage; third- 
class mail will be at 82.4 percent of cost 
coverage; fourth-class library material— 
which is more than deserving of a pre- 
ferred rate—will be at 40.7 percent of 
cost coverage; and second-class mail 
will be elevated to a piddling 29 per- 
cent of cost coverage. This percentage, 
incidentally, would be the highest per- 
centage of cost coverage for second-class 
mail in 41 years. How long, Mr. Chair- 
man, can the general taxpaying public 
be expected to continue to foot the bill 
for handling second-class mail? 

I submit my amendment is a most 
modest step toward reducing the revenue 
gap of second-class mail. 

NEWSPAPER HANDLING 


Order No. 99, dated January 30, 1924, 
issued by Postmaster General Harry S. 
New provided for the expeditious han- 
dling of newspapers. Newspapers were 
described as: 

Publications which are commonly and pop- 
ularly understood to be newspapers of which 
the leading and major feature is the dis- 
semination of timely news of interest to the 
general public, whether published daily or 
weekly. 


The definition did not include “trade 
papers, periodicals, papers devoted to cer- 
tain classes, orders, or directed to spe- 
cific ends.“ 

Publications which could obviously be 
called newspapers would be circulated 
principally in the local areas where they 
were published. Therefore, extensive 
transportation of large numbers of cop- 
ies would not be involved. 

However, by 1950 a great variety of na- 
tionally circulated publications having 
borderline characteristics of newspapers 
were receiving newspaper handling. As 
a result, the instructions issued in con- 
nection with readjustment of service or- 
der of Postmaster General Jesse M. Don- 
aldson dated April 17, 1950, provided for 
the discontinuance of newspaper treat- 
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ment for publications of the second- 
class other than regular daily and weekly 
newspapers “of local origin having the 
characteristics ordinarily recognized as 
those of a publication devoted to the dis- 
semination of current news of great in- 
terest.” 

The Magazine Publishers’ Association, 
in support of Time, Life, and other news 
magazines raised such strenuous objec- 
tions to these instructions that they were 
modified by means of a letter of Deputy 
Postmaster General Vincent C. Burke, 
dated May 18, 1950, so as to provide for 
the continuance of newspaper handling 
for publications, other than local daily 
and weekly newspapers, which had there- 
tofore received such handling, In return, 
the publishers were to separate into prop- 
erly labeled “direct” sacks or bundles, 
according to quantity, all copies for each 
delivery zone or delivery station or area 
in cities having more than one delivery 
unit. 

The newspaper-handling question has 
been given careful study from time to 
time, but no one has come up with a 
satisfactory solution. In 1958, the Post 
Office Committees of Congress consid- 
ered a proposal to establish a charge for 
this special service. This proposal was 
abandoned as impracticable partly, at 
least, because of the thousands of coun- 
try newspapers which would object to 
such a charge. 

The mandatory presorting of all sec- 
ond-class publications by ZIP code which 
is now in effect could lead to all publish- 
ers of second-class publications expect- 
ing to receive newspaper handling, par- 
ticularly those who have been told 
through the years that the refined pre- 
sorting performed by such publications 
as Time and Life was one of the justifica- 
tions for newspaper handling. 

The current definition of a newspaper 
is a restatement of the definition in Or- 
der No. 99 of Postmaster General New, 
and is contained in section 126.4, Postal 
Manual. It reads: 

Newspapers must be published once each 
week or more frequently and feature princi- 
Pally news of interest to the general public 
to be given expeditious distribution, dis- 
patch, transit handling, and delivery, usual- 
ly referred to as newspaper treatment. 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed amend- 
ment, which was rejected by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice and which is opposed by the Post Of- 
fice Department, would impose a 25-per- 
cent surcharge on what is commonly re- 
ferred to as “red tag” treatment, or 
newspaper treatment. 

The amendment, if it became law, 
would affect hundreds of daily news- 
papers, thousands of weekly newspapers, 
and several news magazines and a num- 
ber of trade journals. 

Actually, ZIP code has made red-tag 
treatment virtually obsolete. 

Red tag—and the gentleman’s amend- 
ment refers to that—originally meant 
handling in transit, on railway mail cars 
or in trucks. Now that Post Office rules 
require presorting of most second-class 
mail by ZIP code numbers, such en route 
sorting is no longer necessary. Few, if 
any publishers, would pay 25-percent 
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extra for service they do not need. Thus, 
the claim of millions of added revenue is 
specious. 

The National Newspaper Association, 
a group including 6,700 newspapers in 
every State, most of them weeklies, wrote 
on August 25 to members of the postal 
committee about the “red tag” amend- 
ment then pending. The NNA letter ex- 
plained: 

Our newspapers don’t enter the Depart- 
ment’s transportation system. They are al- 
ready sorted, and they go directly out on the 
routes, at most traveling to and from a Sec- 
tional Center already sacked for the routes. 
In other words, the Post Office does nothing 
special to our newspapers, The only thing 
we ask is that they go out on the next avail- 
able delivery. Letting them lay in the Post- 
Office would save no money for the Post 
Office Department, and it makes subscribers 
furious. 


It should be understood, Mr. Chair- 
man, that red-tag treatment is not a 
one-way street. The Post Office Depart- 
ment imposes a series of requirements 
that publishers must meet to qualify. 
These steps, all taken at publisher ex- 
pense, reduce handling costs of the Post 
Office Department. The Postal Manual 
spells out these requirements in section 
126.4. 

The proposed amendment to impose a 
surcharge on newspapers and news mag- 
azines receiving red-tag treatment is 
purely punitive legislation, without justi- 
fication on a cost basis or a potential re- 
venue basis. 

The argument that this amendment 
would bring revenue to the Post Office 
Department is purely a specious argu- 
ment and in my opinion has no merit. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join my col- 
league in opposition to the amendment 
and to emphasize particularly the point 
that he last made. 

This amendment might be appealing 
to one who thinks or has the understand- 
ing that it would bring in substantial 
revenue to the Post Office Department. 
But you have to understand what red- 
tag treatment is to understand that the 
point that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania made is absolutely correct. This 
is the system that grew up in post of- 
fices all over this country to provide that 
the papers and magazines would get early 
treament behind first class, which by 
law must move at high priority, because 
newspapers and magazines which, by the 
very nature of the rates that we charge 
them, perform a great public service. The 
demand of the American public is that 
they get their weekly newspaper that 
may be published on Thursday evening 
in the first mail on Friday. In order to 
accommodate that demand, post offices 
all over the country, without direction 
from the Postmaster General or from 
Washington, started putting red tags on 
the newspaper bundles or the bags and 
giving them what has come to be known 
as the red-tag treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, I tell you that the 
American public today is still demanding 
red-tag treatment. It is not the publisher 
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who is anxious to get that newspaper as 
quickly as it can be delivered to him 
after it is delivered to the post office. 
Thus the American public wants the 
red-tag treatment, but the publisher is 
not willing to pay for it. 

So the point my colleague from Phila- 
delphia last made, that this amendment 
will not bring in the revenue which you 
might think by computing the surcharge 
on the publications, but will rather leave 
the choice to the postmaster either not to 
give the service that he has been giving 
or to go ahead and do it in violation of 
some amendment that we might adopt 
here, is valid. The American public will 
expect their newspapers to be delivered 
to them as quickly as they could be after 
they receive their first-class mail. 

For instance, when the Mount Olive, 
N.C., Tribune delivers its copies to the 
Mount Olive Post Office, they are al- 
ready sorted and bundled to the various 
routes, post offices, and sectional cen- 
ters to which they are addressed. The lo- 
cal postal employees dispatch these bun- 
dies and bags to their destination on the 
next mail transportation. What else 
would they do? There would be no point 
in holding this mail until later, taking up 
space in the post office. 

For the Mount Olive Tribune, then, 
and virtually all the newspapers in the 
Nation, this so-called expedited or red- 
tag handling is simply moving the mails 
promptly and efficiently, in due course. 

It is true that a few publications hav- 
ing nationwide distribution and entering 
at major post offices request and receive 
handling more demanding of postal fa- 
cilities than that of the Mount Olive 
Tribune. But in terms of the total num- 
ber of news publications entering the 
mails, these latter publications are in a 
small minority. 

Further, the advent of ZIP code and 
sectional center handling make this ex- 
pedited handling less and less important. 
In the days of railway post offices and 
highway post offices, publications were 
actually sorted while in transit. The so- 
called red-tag treatment really meant 
something. But now these same mailers 
are required to sort their own copies, be- 
fore submitting them to the post office. 
At the same time, in-transit handling is 
being phased out of postal operations. 
Hence, “newspaper treatment” has pro- 
gressively less meaning. 

For these reasons newspapers tell me 
that they would not request red-tag 
handling—that in fact they do not ask 
for it now, and do not consider the term 
to have any real substance. They surely 
question whether it has ‘sufficient mean- 
ing to be the subject of a special rate or 
surcharge. 

It would be something akin to a sur- 
charge on airline tickets for safe han- 
dling, or on telephone rates for courteous 
handling. The airlines offer students and 
servicemen special rates, for good and 
sufficient reasons. Would it make sense to 
add on a 25-percent surcharge for safe 
handling? Safe handling is presumed. It 
is a sine qua non of air transportation. 
But, if there were such a surcharge and 
a passenger declined to pay for this 
special service, and he were injured or 
killed, the airline could, and no doubt 
would, beg off on the grounds that he 
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could not expect safe handling if he did 
not pay the charge. 

This is precisely the concern of news- 
papers when they hear of the red-tag 
surcharge. Buying it would not mean 
anything to them. But their not buying 
would surely become an excuse on the 
part of the post office for any slow de- 
livery. 

This is no basis on which to ground a 
postal charge. As a revenue source it 
would mean very little. If all second class 
publications eligible were to request and 
pay for the handling, it would bring in 
an estimated $10 million. But this makes 
a most unrealistic assumption. In fact, 
very few would request it, and the in- 
come would, I think, be negligible. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I support the gentleman 
in opposition to this amendment. The 
business of postal ratemaking is a com- 
plicated business. I think we could make 
a pretty good case that we ought to come 
to the floor with a closed rule, as the 
Ways and Means Committee does, but 
we have not. We are here with an open 
rule. If we start tinkering with a part 
of this rate structure, we shall have to 
go back and adjust another part of the 
rate structure. I hope the Committee will 
support the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service in the sound decision 
that was made in this regard and vote 
down the pending amendment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. Regardless of the disposition of 
this amendment, there is one thing I 
believe all Members ought to keep in 
mind. Unlike the attitude which the gen- 
tleman from Arizona takes, I point out 
that there is nothing sacred about this 
bill. In fact, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, brought a bill into the full com- 
mittee, and then they marched down 
the hill on practically every item in that 
bill. If they could do that in the commit- 
tee, completely repudiate their own work, 
I see no reason why we cannot improve 
this bill on the floor. 

The gentleman from Arizona naturally 
has to hold the position of the commit- 
tee. If he had only been as effective in 
committee in keeping the rate and the 
pay bills separate, I would be supporting 
him at this point. 

But there is not any section of this bill 
that I think is too sacred to be subject 
to an honest amendment. We could 
dabble—if we want to use that word— 
with any part of this rate structure, and 
if it is in a constructive fashion it should 
not automatically be rejected on the 
grounds of protecting this dubious pack- 
age. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to remind the gentleman from 
Arizona, in regard to the remarks he 
just made about each change affecting 
the bill, to the effect that we should go 
back if we make any changes and con- 
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sider earlier changes in the bill, that this 
was exactly what several of us tried to 
get done within the committee when we 
were considering it, and it was exactly 
what the majority in the committee re- 
fused to allow us to do. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
spent 18 markup sessions on this bill. I 
have never had a bill of this size where 
this much time was spent on it. I would 
like to have spent three months to go 
back and perfect it. I regret that time 
ran out on us. The truth is, there would 
not be a rate or a pay bill on this floor 
today if some action was not taken to 
get this on the floor. 

I do not say the bill is sacred. I say 
that Members who are not familiar with 
the content, and who are not familiar 
with the effect one part of this has on 
another part, ought to be pretty careful 
about taking amendments simply be- 
cause some amendment is offered on the 
assumption that no damage will be done 
to the bill because of them. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendments offered as constructive 
amendments ought not to be rejected 
per se, simply because they are amend- 
ments, in order to preserve the pack- 
age. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I supported 
the open rule so we could offer amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSEL I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say the subcommittee did approve 
this, and it was the full committee that 
by a very narrow margin defeated this. 
The subcommittee spent 8 weeks on this. 
When we went to the full committee, 
where they had not heard the testimony, 
they defeated this. I think we are con- 
sistent in trying to get it back in. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was going to make the same point 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM] did, that was in the bill in the 
subcommittee and was knocked out in 
the full committee. This is a good amend- 
ment, I believe, and I will support it. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
will repeat, I am on my feet to support 
the honest principle of offering amend- 
ments, and I hope we will have a chance 
to offer them and have them considered, 
and not just have them rejected per se. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to hit at the ad- 
monition of the gentleman from Arizona 
that we, in offering one amendment or 
amending one phase of the bill, will ad- 
versely affect another phase of it. I would 
like to inquire, before I offer an amend- 
ment, why airmail rates will be increased 
in view of the fact that airplanes are 
used to carry first-class mail, and trains 
are no longer being used or are being 
gradually phased out. If airmail is being 
carried the same way as first-class mail 
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is being carried, why should airmail rates 
be increased? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, airmail 
is being increased because it is top-prior- 
ity preferred mail. But, as the gentleman 
has related, we are moving first-class 
mail more and more by air. We are also 
moving it more and more by truck. Of 
course, this is because we have experi- 
enced a period in American history where 
20 years ago there were 10,000 passenger 
trains every day running in America, 
but today there are noc even 900 pas- 
senger trains every day running in Amer- 
ica. 

We are having to make a transition. 
As a result of that transition, first-class 
mail is going by air as well as by trucks. 
We look forward to the day, within about 
2 years, when all mail, first-class and 
airmail, will go by the fastest method 
available, and we will eliminate the dis- 
tinction and will have only one first- 
class preferred mail, and we will not have 
airmail any more. We will have a new 
rate coming about 1969, and that new 
rate will take care of both first-class 
and airmail. It will all move the same 
way, but that has to be another bill in 
1969. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, is 
there any reason then why, in view of 
the gentleman’s explanation, there 
should be an increase in airmail rates 
until 1969? 

Mr. OLSEN. There has to be now. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Until 1969? 

Mr. OLSEN. There has to be, perhaps 
even until 1970. 

Please bear with me. We do not have 
the option in the Post Office Department 
of going out to get bids as to how to move 
the mail with the airlines. When we move 
the mail with the airlines we have to go 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board. We have 
to go there to get our rates set. We do 
not know what we can get as to rates, 
or that we can get the rate we want. 

In the opinion of some of us, airmail 
ought to be moving a lot cheaper, but 
that is not our election. We cannot do 
that. 

I hope that between now and 1969 the 
Post Office Department will have the 
power to go out and get competitive bids 
from the airlines. Then we will move the 
mail cheaper than we are moving it 
today. That is the reason why we have 
to ask for 10 cents. We want to do it 
cheaper. When there is authority to get 
bids, then we will move it cheaper. I 
predict that we will. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe a better answer 
with respect to the increase in the air- 
mail rate is that it is a good, easy place 
to get the money. There is not any great 
big lobby down here trying to protect the 
individual user of airmail and first-class 
mail, the common garden variety citizen, 
who is getting socked and socked good. 
That is the real answer. 

It will be quite a day in the history of 
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the country when we will put all of this 
country on the same level of mail 
delivery, when we are going to deliver it 
by plane to the crossroads town in Mon- 
tana just as we deliver it to the capital 
city of Montana. That is going to be a 
great day in the history of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Mon- 
tana, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
if he will provide some legislative history 
in reference to the effects of the lan- 
guage on page 31 entitled “Enclosures 
Mailed With Second-Class Publications.” 

I have received an inquiry from one of 
the fine newspapers in my district, which 
happens to be the oldest newspaper in 
the United States west of the Alleghenies, 
the Chillicothe Gazette, editor of which 
is Robert E. Schaefer. 

They raise the question that this pro- 
vision jeopardizes the basic concept of 
second-class mail for newspapers. 

The publisher says: 

Advertising has for a long time been an 
accepted component of second-class publica- 
tions. The advertising supplement provision 
of the rate bill would change this concept. 


Would the gentleman elaborate on 
that? 

Mr. OLSEN. There has been for a long 
time an established regulation with the 
Post Office Department for them 
actually to refuse the mailing of adver- 
tising supplements that are unrelated to 
the newspaper. However, the Post Office 
Department has not been enforcing 
those regulations. 

On the basis of those long-time stand- 
ards, this particular provision is in the 
committee bill. It is not that there would 
be any prohibition against the moving of 
supplements in their second-class mat- 
ter, but that they would have to pay a 
third-class rate, a minimum of 3.8 cents. 
They would have to pay that instead of 
the second-class rate on that insert. 

Getting back to the particular in- 
quiry, what is an insert? An insert is 
something that is unrelated to the news- 
paper, in that it is not consecutively 
numbered by pages with the newspaper. 

Mr. HARSHA. I understand that. 

Mr. OLSEN. Or that it is not printed 
in the plant of the newspaper. 

Mr. HARSHA. This insert could also 
have certain news value in addition, 
could it not? 

Mr. OLSEN. You have a point. If it 
has news value or editorial value as part 
and parcel of the newspaper, it is not a 


supplement. 

Mr. HARSHA. Let us assume that it 
has editorial and news value but it is not 
part and parcel of the newspaper in that 
it is not consecutively numbered, as you 
point out, but it still has news and edi- 
torial value. 

Mr. OLSEN. It would not be within 
this prohibition or not be within the new 
rate structure. It would travel with the 
regular cent. 

Mr. HARSHA. He also raises the ques- 
tion that there appear to be no guide- 
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lines for what would be an advertising 
supplement. Secondly, he says who would 
determine this issue as to what is or is 
not a proper supplement. 

Mr. OLSEN. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has determined it in the past. 
While they have not enforced it, they 
have determined it. Now, if you will look 
at pages 46 and 47 of the report, when 
we get to the bottom of page 46 it says: 

During the course of the hearings, the 
committee received many exhibits of adver- 
tising supplements which were mailed with 
publications. In the opinion of the commit- 
tee, it is doubtful whether some of these ad- 
vertising supplements qualified under the 
regulations. Some did not have the imprint, 
“Supplement to’’, others appeared to be 
independent “publications,” circulars, cata- 
logs, or not germane to the issue. 


Mr, HARSHA. I thank the gentleman. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HECHLER OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia: On page 23, line 14, strike 
out the double quotation marks, the semi- 
colon, and the word “and”. 

On page 23, immediately following line 14, 
insert the following: 

„(f) In addition to the rates of postage 
otherwise prescribed by this section, there 
shall be a charge of 0.3 cents per copy, when 
more than 500,000 copies per issue of any 
publication are mailed at the rates prescribed 
by this section, payable only on— 

“(1) each copy in excess of 500,000 copies 
per issue mailed at the original point of 
entry; and 

“(2) each copy mailed at other than the 
original point of entry; and“. 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, first I will indicate what this 
amendment does not cover. This amend- 
ment does not cover third-class mail. I 
will be offering an amendment a little 
bit later to raise the rate to 4.5 cents a 
piece on bulk commercial third-class 
mail. 

Many of my friends have importuned 
me to take a keener interest in raising 
second-class rates. I have yielded to those 
many requests and decided to introduce 
this amendment, which provides a sur- 
charge of 0.3 cent per copy on maga- 
zines with circulations of over 500,000. 
My study indicates that there are some 
46 publications with more than a 500,000- 
per-issue circulation through that would 
be paying this very modest surcharge. 
That means that if the circulation were 
500,001, the payment would be made only 
for the one copy over the 500,000, since 
the first 500,000 copies are exempted. On 
the average, each of these 46 publica- 
tions would be paying about $120,000 
more, but this payment would range 
from a few dollars for those magazines 
that circulate only a few copies over 
500,000 through the mails to something 
over $900,000 for Life magazine, which 
has the largest total number of pieces 
mailed annually. This, of course, will in- 
crease the cost coverage provided by the 
second-class section of the bill, which I 
think is a point that many critics of the 
present rate structure and the commit- 
tee rate structure have called attention 
to. In addition to that, it would bring in 
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more revenue for the Government at a 
time when we sorely need revenue. 

Without my amendment, cost cover- 
age for regular rate publications would 
move over a 3-year period from the pres- 
ent 29.3 percent to 36.2 percent. The 
addition of this surcharge would raise 
this 36.2-percent cost coverage to 37.9 
percent. This is an improvement, but 
still represents a big cost concession to 
second-class mailers. 

In 1962, the Congress provided a lower 
postage rate for publications with less 
than 5,000 circulation outside of county. 
The pending legislation continues a 
lower rate for such publications. I agree 
with the principle that publications with 
small circulations are less able to pay. 
I also agree with the principle that pub- 
lications with large circulations through 
the mail are better able to pay. And I be- 
lieve that the very large deficiency in 
postage paid by second-class mailers re- 
quires that this class as a whole should 
pay more than it is now paying. 

Mr. Chairman, I would estimate that 
my amendment would bring in about $5.5 
million in additional revenue. The 
amendment would affect the following 
magazines, according to my calculations: 
American Home, Argosy, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Business Week, Changing 
Times, Children’s Digest, Co-Ed, Ebony, 
Esquire, Farm Journal, Field and Stream, 
Flower and Garden, Glamour, Good 
Housekeeping, Holiday, House Beautiful, 
House and Garden, Humpty Dumpty, In- 
genue, Jack and Jill, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, Life, Look, McCall’s, Mechanix Illus- 
trated, Nation’s Business, Newsweek, 
Outdoor Life, Parent’s Magazine, Play- 
boy, Popular Mechanics, Popular Science 
Monthly, Reader's Digest, Redbook 
Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, Sport, 
Sports Afield, Sports Illustrated, Success- 
ful Farming, Sunset, Time, True, True 
Story, TV Guide, U.S. News & World 
Report, and Workbasket. 

It would not throw any of these pub- 
lications out of business. All of these 
publications can afford to absorb this 
very modest surcharge. I do not believe 
that this amendment is in any way dis- 
criminatory. Many of these publications 
receive very large subsidies from the 
Federal Treasury already. 

Mr. Chairman, for all of these reasons, 
I urge that this amendment be given 
= consideration by the Commit- 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a field 
that I have supported. I have supported 
this problem of a surtax on the expedi- 
tious handling of second-class mail. But 
I have become convinced that we should 
not impose this charge at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Nix], the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poot], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT], as well 
as myself, have all agreed that this is a 
field that we have got to exhaustively 
study as to what we should be doing about 
the expeditious handling of second- and 
third-class mail. 

I feel we ought to go along with this 
rate increase at this time and that then 
we ought to go on with a study of it and 
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come back to this House next year with a 
recommendation that would be more 
equitable than we can possibly do at this 
time. . 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say that the gentleman’s opposition to 
the amendment is sound. The thrust of 
this amendment is really to the effect 
that we are going to penalize magazines 
which are big. In other words, if you have 
more than 500,000 circulation, we will pe- 
nalize you; we will penalize you whether 
you are on the brink of bankruptcy, as 
some magazines are at this time, or 
whether you are the Reader’s Digest, or 
Life, or Look, and making money. This is 
an unsound way to go about it. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee con- 
sidered this question rather carefully. I 


agree with the gentleman from Montana 


that the subject needs further study. But, 
to simply draw an arbitrary line and say 
that we will penalize the large-circulation 
magazines, in my opinion would be 
unwise. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why do you not 
raise the rate across the board on all of 
them? 

Mr. OLSEN. We have. We have raised 
their rates about 23 percent in this bill. 
Now, if you will bear with me for just 
one moment, for instance in the case of 
the Atlantic Monthly, that magazine has 
not made a profit until the last year for 
the last ten years. If we raised the rate 
much more, we would put it out of 
business. 

There are other magazines that we 
would, perhaps, put out of business if we 
raised this second-class rate too much. 

We would like to study this problem at 
length and in depth and not be unfair to 
the public and certainly not be unfair to 
the mailers themselves. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] makes a very 
valid point. There will be amendments 
offered, I am told, to increase the rates 
on magazines and newspapers by some 
rather large amount. Therefore, if you 
think that the committee has not gone 
far enough with reference to magazines 
and newspapers, I say the fair way is to 
hit them all who mail only several copies, 
up to 10 million copies, but not pick on 
just the big ones, because out of the op- 
erations of the prosperous ones comes 52 
percent of all the money that goes to 
Uncle Sam in this field anyway. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentle- 
man feel that the Federal Government 
owes any obligation to carry this mer- 
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chandise—that is what it amounts to— 
or magazines for these people at a loss? 

Why should we do that? 

Mr. OLSEN. I agree with the gentle- 
man that we should not carry them at a 
loss, but this has been an experience in 
this country for about some 200 years, to 
encourage printed material as a policy of 
encouraging the democracy that we need 
this printed material. 

Now, I maintain, as I believe the gen- 
tleman would, that inasmuch as we have 
radio and television that we ought to re- 
view this thing, and that is exactly what 
I propose to do. I do not propose to do it 
in this rate bill. I believe we ought to 
have a review of the specific problem on 
whether or not we are going on and con- 
tinue the subsidy on second-class mail, 
and we should not do it just in this rate 
bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

This amendment would get more 
money out of the second-class users of 
the mails, the publishers, who are really 
being subsidized by literally millions of 
dollars by the American taxpayers. 

I was hopeful that my “red-tag treat- 
ment” amendment would have passed. I 
did not insist upon a division but I 
wanted to lay some groundwork having 
to do with the big steal that is taking 
place in this country today by the pub- 
lishers of second-class mail. There is 
where the big steal is. There is where 
the big mail robbery is taking place. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I can support the 
gentleman’s amendment because at least 
it gets a few more pennies out of them, 
and adding all of it together we might 
get a few million dollars more out of 
them. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would ask the 
gentleman, what are the items that fall 
into the category of second-class mail 
besides magazines? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Newspapers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Newspapers and 
magazines. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In this particular 
section of the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How much loss is 
the Federal Government incurring an- 
nually on second-class mail? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Right now on 
second-class mail I do not know the 
percentage. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. If the 
gentleman would yield, about $400 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes, about $400 
million. It is a tremendous sum. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Indeed it is, if it 
is $400 million. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It is said that 
second class is going to be given a 23- 
percent increase in rates in this bill. That 
is true, but it is 23 percent of what? 
Twenty-three percent of a dollar is one 
thing, and 23 percent of a penny is an- 
other thing. The rates are so low now 
that 23 percent means very little to these 
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huge publishers. What I am trying to do 
is to get some more money out of these 
big publications that are getting this 
first-class, privileged treatment at these 
low, second-class rates. I do not know 
how anybody can be opposed to that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes; I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
state to the gentleman in the well that 
the deficit on second-class mail now is 
$416 million. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is a sizable 
sum of money. I do not know what the 
proposed amendment would bring in, but 
I believe we ought to at least get as much 
out of them as we can, because they have 
such a strong lobby, and they have lob- 
bied on this section more than any other 
section I know of. And that, I am sorry 
to say, is what happened between the 
time the subcommittee passed the red- 
tag treatment amendment, and when 
the subcommittee bill came before the 
full committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
like to say this: I certainly feel Congress 
should have to do something to reduce 
the tremendous deficit connected with 
the second-class mail, that is, the margin 
of deficit; it is more than half of the 
total deficit in the postal service. But 
this is the wrong way to do it, because 
we are penalizing the big publishers by 
this amendment; that is not right, and 
that is not equitable. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I oppose this 
amendment, although I do support the 
idea of increasing rates for second-class 
mail users. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. This is a compro- 
mise, I might say to the gentleman. I 
gave the Members an opportunity to go 
along with the red-tag treatment 
amendment, but because of the small 
papers involved I presume the Members 
felt they should oppose it. 

This amendment eliminates the small 
publications. It is at least a beginning. 

This is a start. Maybe then we can 
build from this start. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say I certainly 
agree with what the gentleman from 
Nebraska just said, and in response to 
the gentleman from Arizona who said 
that this was just picking on the big 
boys, I would say that this is the pre- 
mise under which the Government oper- 
ates with the graduated income tax over 
the years. 

It seems to me to be consistent with 
the premise that we have been operating 
on in this connection. 

I think the time that we should sub- 
sidize the big boys has long since passed 
and they ought to be paying their own 
way. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HECHLER-of West Virginia. I ap- 
preciate the support of the gentleman 
from Kentucky and also the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 
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I certainly agree that this is a prin- 
ciple under which the graduated income 
tax operates. We are not penalizing big- 
ness. On the other hand, what we are 
doing is protecting those smaller maga- 
zines which otherwise would be driven 
out of business. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr, UDALL), there 
were—ayes 98, noes 50. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On 
page 20, line 24, strike out “and associations 
of rural electric cooperatives,”’. 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
only going to take a minute, since the 
ease with which the last amendment was 
passed would lead me to believe that any 
amendment to increase revenues should 
automatically be adopted. So I am al- 
most inclined to ask for just a repeat 
vote and go on my way. 

But, before I make that point, the 
thing to keep in mind is that we have 
now seen dramatic evidence of the fact 
that the only logical amendment to offer 
at any point in this bill is to strike out 
the enacting clause and send it back to 
the committee. 

We had our dear friend, the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], to point 
out that any amendments that are not 
based on intimate knowledge of the rate 
structure should be rejected. 

In trying to answer the Hechler 
amendment, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. OLsen] said that they did not 
know enough about the amendment in 
the second-class rate structure and they 
were going to have to study it. 

So here we have the chairman of the 
subcommittee admitting on two occa- 
sions during this debate that his sub- 
committee does not have enough knowl- 
edge of this basic subject. Can you imag- 
ine the chairman of any other subcom- 
mittee or the chairman of any standing 
committee coming down and making that 
admission? It would seem to me we have 
made an absolute case in bringing out 
the sheer chaos in this bill. I have a little 
amendment which is intended to help 
eliminate some of the chaos. 

Back at the time of the last rate bill 
someone slipped a gimmick into the bill 
giving rural electric cooperatives the 
same preferred second-class rate that 
great organizations such as the Cancer 
Society and religious groups receive. I 
am sure that despite any affection any 
of you may have for rural electric co- 
operatives, they certainly do not deserve 
the same mail subsidy which the Cancer 
Society, the American Legion, the Cath- 
olic Church, any Protestant denomina- 
tion or any other proper organization 
you may think of receives. So all my 
amendment would do is to strike from 
the definition of the second-class non- 
RRE category rural electric coopera- 

ves. 
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I do not really know how much reve- 
nue this will raise, bùt it will raise some 
revenue. Therefore, it ought to be ac- 
cepted on its merits, plus, I would think 
you would want to have a distinction be- 
tween religious, fraternal, and patriotic 
groups and rural electric cooperatives. 

So I hope my amendment will be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. The 
gentleman might also wish to point out 
to the Members of the House who may 
not recall the fact that the rural elec- 
tric co-ops get Government money at 
2 percent. They already get a great big 
Government subsidy without this ad- 
ditional subsidy in the way of preferred 
postal rates. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would have 
mentioned that except we are discussing 
postal rates, and that subject alone is 
so confusing that to discuss interest 
rates that the co-ops pay would merely 
add to mass confusion. As I have said, 
this is a revenue-raising amendment. It 
would straighten out an innocent mis- 
take in the past rate bill, and I would 
hope that it could be adopted with due 
dispatch. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOW. With regard to rural elec- 
tric co-ops, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture I would like to 
point out that this year we went through 
a siege in that committee in which we 
discussed the proposal to extend credit 
facilities for the rural electric co-ops. At 
the end of the discussion, it came to 
nothing. It seems to me that the rural 
electric co-ops have had severe treat- 
ment at the hands of the Congress this 
year, and the gentleman’s amendment 
would simply add insult to injury. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Oh, no. My amend- 
ment would merely assure that the rural 
electric co-ops are not confused with the 
Cancer Society, church groups, patriotic 
organizations, and legitimate not-for- 
profit organizations. I certainly would 
not think of abusing the poor taxpayer. 
That would be the furthest thought from 
my mind. Since the amendment would 
raise revenue, and since the chairman 
of the subcommittee has admitted that 
we do not have answers to this entire 
section, if you would accept my amend- 
ment, we could proceed with dispatch. 

Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I do not 
have to take long to tell you that this 
particular section permits a preferred 
rate for the Eagles, the Elks, the Masonic 
lodges, and the Knights of Columbus as 
well as educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, and agricultural organizations. 
It does provide this exceptional rate for 
rural electric co-ops, too. But we are not 
dealing with that subject tonight. We are 
not dealing with that subject in this bill. 
We are trying to raise rates. We are not 
trying to make distinctions between 
people in a class. 

I think that probably the Committee 
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ought to take up the subject of distin- 
guishing between people or between 
groups in a different class or make dif- 
ferences within a class. But that is not 
what we are attempting to do at this 
time. I think that rural electric co-ops 
should continue to have the same pre- 
ferred rate as other fraternal organiza- 
tions until we can review the whole class. 
We cannot do that in relation to this 
bill at this time. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. You could still re- 
view that whole class even after my 
amendment is accepted. 

Mr. OLSEN. No; I do not think we can, 
and I do not think the amendment ought 
to be accepted. I do not think we ought 
to do anything about this section of the 
bill until we take up the whole of that 
N and make distinctions at another 

me. 

I hope that the amendment is 
defeated. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I think 
this amendment is very much out of 
place. 

It is scarcely wise to suggest that we 
ought to put a special burden on the rural 
electric cooperatives across the country 
at the very moment when the farmers of 
the country—those who are sharing least 
in whatever prosperity we have today, 
and for whom the rural electrification 
cooperatives over the years have fought 
to obtain the benefits of electricity and 
modern mechanization for farmers in 
upstate New York, and elsewhere, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dow] 
mentioned so eloquently a moment ago— 
are struggling to try to keep their heads 
above water. We have had dozens of 
Members of the House who have peti- 
tioned the Secretary of Agriculture in 
recent weeks to help the farmer. Now we 
are going to single our farmers out for 
special punishment? This amendment 
would take it out of the hides of our 
farmers by increasing the rates for even 
the small publications of the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives that have tried so hard 
to help these farmers. 

I think the amendment ought to be 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask a question of the gentleman 
from Illinois. Would he include SNCC, 
also, in taking any exemptions from 
them? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly would think they do not qualify 
as a nonprofit organization. 

Mr. CABELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. May I point out to 
the distinguished and brilliant and elo- 
quent gentleman from New York this. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois if he wants me to yield to him. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, is 
the gentleman being perfectly logical 
when he said we should not take this one 
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iota of postage out of the hides of the AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HECHLER OF WEST The question faces every American, every 


cooperatives, what about the taxpayers 
of the country? The gentleman did not 
shed a tear over that. 

Mr. STRATTON. I do not think the 
gentleman understands farmers or farm 
cooperatives, and I think other Members 
of the House do, and I think they will 
vote down his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

The question was taken; and on & 
division (demanded by Mr. DERWINSKI) 
there were—ayes 51, noes 90. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


VIRGINIA 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia: On page 24, strike out line 15 
and all that follows down through the sec- 
ond period in line 14 on page 25, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“THIRD-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 107. (a) (1) Subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 4452 of title 39, United States 
Code, are amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates on third-class mail 
are as follows: 


Rates 
“ ‘Type of mailing Mailed Mailed on Unit 
prior to and after 
Jan. 7, 1968 jan. 7, 1968 
(cents) (cents) 
5 6.0 First 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
) Individual piece 2 2.0 = additional ounce or fraction there- 
of. 
(2) ar k mailings under subsection (e) of this section 
1% Books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 12 18.0 Each pound or fraction thereof. 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions and 
8 — ee a a eo 18 24.0 Do. 
(C neste charge of— č 
r Oa 171 4.5 Per piece. 
diy Qualified nonprofit organizations.. 1.25 2.25 Do. 


„b) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) of this section is subject to a 
minimum charge for each piece. The mini- 
mum charge for each piece on such matter 
is the minimum charge prescribed by this 
section, as applicable.“ 

“(2) Subsection (e) of section 4452 of 
title 39, United States Code, prescribing the 
annual permit fee for third-class bulk mail- 
ings, is amended by striking out ‘$30’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$40’.” 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia (dur- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
si ge yield for a motion? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield tc the gentleman from 
Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Price of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7977) to adjust certain postage 
rates, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill, H.R. 
7977, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 
There was no objection. 


JUSTICE BY CONGRESSMAN HENRY 
B. GONZALEZ 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an address by 
the Honorable Henry B. GONZALEZ. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day evening, October 6, my colleague, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, of Texas, was the 
principal speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Urban League in the city of Gary, 
Ind. The following are excerpts from 
his speech to the citizens of the Indiana 
Calumet region: 

JUSTICE 

The pledge of allegiance of the United 
States says, . . one nation under God, with 
liberty and justice for all.” The very founda- 
tion of this country is stated in those 
words—liberty and justice. For you cannot 
have one without the other; you cannot have 
justice without liberty, and you cannot have 
liberty without justice. The question always 
before us is whether we possess these abstract 
ideals, whether they really do exist, because 
we know that when the ideals of liberty and 
justice perish, so will the American dream, 
and so will the American experiment. 

There can be no doubt that Americans 
have passionately believed in the principles 
of liberty and justice; these precepts are 
spelled out in the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence; they have been 
tested in the crucible of war; and they have 
been tested in debate, in suits at law; and in 
every conceivable way. The question before 
us now is whether we still believe in these 
principles, and whether we are willing to 
support them with our determined energies. 


day: what is justice; and what will I do to 
support my belief in it? It is a question 
that must be answered every day, in a 
thousand ways and in a thousand places; it 
is an issue facing judge and juries, schools 
and cities, states and armies; and the issue 
hangs in the balance in every choice. Be it 
in Houston, Boston, Los Angeles or Gary, 
the issue faces us all. Justice does not al- 
Ways prevail because not all men are just; 
but it is the mark of honor of our country 
that more often than not a man can know 
that here, more than in any other place in 
the world, he has a fair chance to obtain 
justice. 

I believe that all of us share a common 
faith and heritage; and our belief is stronger 
than even we ourselves may suspect. All of us 
have learned the some phrases from his- 
tory, the same lines from poetry that 
express this heritage. And most of us be- 
lieve words like these: 

As for me, give me liberty or give me 
death; if this be treason make the most of 
it; If they mean to have a war, let it begin 
here; We hold these truths to be self- 
evident—life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; Where liberty dwells, there is my 
country; Liberty and union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable; Government of 
the people, by the people and for the people; 
With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right; I shall never surrender 
nor retreat; We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself. 

There are those who believe in neither 
freedom nor justice. There are those who 
want not simply redress of their grievances, 
but revenge as well. There are those who are 
so disillusioned that they prefer to leave 
this land altogether rather than continue 
living in it. There are those who would with- 
draw from society, even though they want 
the blessings of living in it. These are the 
voices of despair and the prophets of gloom, 
and they are made possible only by failure. 
Wherever there is failure of our society to 
provide for men’s wants, there arises dis- 
content and sometimes disorder. It is the 
tragedy of failure that makes it possible for 
the vendors of hate to exist and be heard. 
But I believe that the American dream is still 
full of hope for all of us; and I believe in 
the ultimate and final triumph of good over 
evil, and I believe that men know the dif- 
ference between wisdom and folly. I believe, 
as Carl Sandburg did, when he was moved 
to write: 


“Across the bitter years and howling winters 
The deathless dream will be the stronger 
The dream of equity will win.” 


The question for us, I believe, is not 
whether we believe in equity, or in justice, 
because I believe that we do. The real ques- 
tion is what this ideal is, and how it can be 
achieved or realized. 

Justice is more than a legal device, or a 
legal guarantee. In its essence, justice is the 
right of every man to be judged on his own 
merits, and not on any other quality. 

When all men are accorded this right to 
be judged according to merit, then we will 
be closer to a just world and a just society. 

But justice must consist of more than just 
being permitted an honest evaluation. Jus- 
tice demands equal opportunity—equal op- 
portunity for jobs and for education and for 
all the benefits of life. Every man must have 
an equal right to live, to work and to be 
educated. These are things that cannot be 
restricted to some men because they are 
wealthy and denied others because they are 
not; these are privileges that should belong 
to all men, not just those who live in the 
right neighborhood or have the right reli- 
gion or the right name or the right skin. 

I have spent a good part of my life seeking 
justice; justice for myself, for my children, 


and for other people. I have known hard 
times, and I have known deep hurt, and deep 
resentment; and I have known the anger 
that stems from being the victim of in- 
justice. But I have also known success, and 
I have discovered that people are in fact 
willing to elect for decency over bigotry, and 
people are in fact willing to elect to judge on 
the basis of merit rather than any other fact. 
If this were not true, I would not be here 
today; I would never have been elected to 
Congress, or to the senate of the State of 
Texas; and if this were not true I would 
never have been elected to the city council 
of the City of San Antonio. 

I have seen campaigns when attempts 
were made to submerge me in a sea of hatred, 
or wash me away in a tide of bigotry. But 
the people who elected me saw through 
these shabby tactics; they overcame fear, 
they overcame prejudice; they overcome 
vicious attacks, and gave me the right to 
run on my own merits, on my own record, 
and on beliefs. I have the privilege of being 
told that I was the better man—notwith- 
standing all efforts to cloud the issues—not- 
withs anything the opposition could 
do. I have the privilege of having been the 
first man with a surname to be 
elected to the Texas senate in a period of a 
hundred years; and one of the few men of 
such background to have been elected to 
Congress. I tell you this not because I am 
bragging; I tell you this not because I am 
lacking in humility, for I am above all else 
grateful to the people who have placed con- 
fidence and trust in me; but I tell you this 
because my experience proves that people 
are fundamentally decent. 

Surely there have been those who have 
threatened me, and there have been those 
who have called me names; and there have 
been those who have hated me for no other 
reason than that I am what I am. But the 
mass of people have been honest, forthright 
and decent; and the vast majority of people 


son; but it is pure and simple justice that 
mo man has in my city of San Antonio at- 
on a platform of hate or 
any success in the last two 
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This is an experience every electorate must 
go through sooner or later. Every electorate 
has been or will be subjected to the call of 
the bigot, and will know the words of the 
purveyors of hate; and every electorate will 
have to listen at one time or another to a 
professional racist. The test of our country 
will be, time and time again, in place after 
place, whether we will be swayed by the un- 
scrupulous, whether we will elect our public 
Officers on rational or irrational bases. I have 
complete faith and confidence that there 
will not be many elections bought by hate 
or sold by distrust. I believe people will act 
for what they believe in, and that what they 
believe in is justice. 

But it is not only at the ballot box that 
elections must be made. Every time open 
housing is debated the specter of bigotry 
hangs behind elegant words. It is claimed 
that open housing will depress property 
values; but the real truth is that property 
values go down only if a man doesn’t believe 
in the value in the first place. It is said that 
open housing would create chaos, but in fact 
chaos can only come if men accede to the 
cires of the violent, and shun order for 
themselves. The real issue will some day be 
brought out into the open, and debated, and 
that issue will be this: does every man have 
the right to live where he pleases to live or 
does he not? And the answer to that ques- 
tion must be clear, if it is answered with 
any sense of decency at all. So this is an elec- 
tion that ultimately every man must par- 
ticipate in as well—every man must decide 
whether liberty is only for a few and not 
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for others, or whether liberty is for one and 
all. And this election will not be conducted 
at the ballot box or in the voting booth; it 
will be conducted in every neighborhood, and 
by every man who lives in the nation. 

Not only open housing must be decided, 
but a thousand other issues as well—equal 
employment opportunity; equal promotion 
opportunity; equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in the market place of ideas and in the 
marketplace of commerce; equal opportunity 
for education. In a few places there must 
even be a decision about equal access to the 
graveyard. And in every case this election 
will be for justice or injustice, for liberty or 
lack of it; for good will or for animosity; 
for prejudice or for common decency; for 
good or evil. 

We must all remember this: what affects 
one man for good or evil also affects other 
men in the same way. Society is like a pool 
of water; if you throw a pebble in a pool of 
water, the effects are spread over the whole 
surface of that pool, until the whole pond 
has been affected and disturbed. 

I am a man of Mexican extraction. I can 
say in all honesty that if it had not been 
for the Negro, and for Negro progress, dis- 
crimination would still be as bad against the 
Mexican-American as it ever was. 

Right after World War II it was a common 
practice to employ restrictive covenants in 
real estate deeds. These covenants would 
deny access to property if you were quote 
“Negro or Mexican.” This was discrimina- 
tion against me as well as my black brothers. 
In fact this discrimination was so bad that 
during World War II, a man of Mexican ex- 
traction who had been killed in combat was 
denied a funeral in his home town ceme- 
tery—only because he was a Mexican, or 
“Meskin” as they pronounce it in that town. 
It took the efforts of strong men to find that 
dead hero a place to rest, and to shame those 
who would have denied it to him. I am glad 
to say that President Johnson, who was then 
in Congress, was among those who corrected 
this problem. But suppose no one had 
acted—how many more men would have 
been denied even a grave, after having died 
for their country in a war which ironically 
enough was directed against fanatical race 
hatred. This problem is still with us, even 
today; but I say to you that it is better now, 
and will become better yet, because the con- 
science of this country has been touched, 
and has been found responsive. 

Restrictive covenants affected me after 
World War II, and they affected Negroes also. 
But I could not afford a lawsuit to challenge 
the legality of this practice; and the Spanish 
minority could not organize itself to finance 
such a suit. It was up to the Negro to lay 
down the challenge and take the issue to 
court. And it was done. I remember well that 
1948 decision which struck down this barrier. 
It was not only for the Negro—it was for all 
Americans—Jew and Gentile, Negro and Mex- 
ican, Indian and Oriental—all of whom suf- 
fered from this odious practice. 

Jone Donne wrote three hundred years 
ago, “no man is an island entire of itself.” 
And it is true, more true now than ever. And 
so are these words: “Any man’s death di- 
minishes me, because I am involved in Man- 
kind; and therefore, never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

When there is progress for any segment of 
America, that is also progress for all Amer- 
icans. If any ethnic minority suffers an in- 
dignity or humiliation, or is the victim of 
some discriminatory practice, all of society 
suffers. And if the Negro suffers, I share the 
suffering, because the same affliction cast on 
the Negro is cast on me. For all of us are in 
the same society. Whatever benefits any part 
of society benefits all of it; and whatever 
harms some part of society harms all of it. 
Whenever a man is great, it does not matter 
who he is or what he is; all of society and 
all of mankind benefits from his greatness. 
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It did not matter that Einstein was a Jew 
and Fermi an Italian; what mattered was 
that they discovered the secret to the keys 
of the universe. Nor does it matter that 
Sam Houston was a half breed; what matters 
is that de did as he saw best, and all of us 
are the benefactors of his courage. It did 
not matter that Santa Anna was a Mexican, 
either—for Mexicans and Anglos alike suf- 
fered under him. 

Justice is blind, and so is progress, If we 
believe in these ideals, and we practice them, 
we all benefit; and if we fail to believe in 
them and practice them, or if we fail to 
practice these ideals for everyone, then we 
have also failed ourselves. And it is not 
only a matter of believing; we must act on 
our beliefs. 

No one benefits if you believe in progress 
and the best man and don’t vote for your 
beliefs. All that happens is that you have 
a guilty conscience and the electorate is 
denied one good strong voice. 

I do not pretend to believe that I know 
the solution to all the problems of mankind. 
I am not blind to the fact that injustice 
and intolerance exist; nor do I underesti- 
mate the strength of the obstacles that lie 
in the path of human happiness and liberty. 
What I have seen sometimes makes me 
wonder whether progress is attainable at all; 
but what I have seen also gives me cause to 
know that progress is possible, and that it is 
happening and that it cannot be halted. But 
justice does not exist simply because we 
believe in it, and does not come 
only because we want it to; for nothing 
exists in a vacuum and for anything to move 
inertia must be overcome. 

If a man believes tn justice he must exer- 
cise that belief. If he sees another man being 
treated unjustly he must come to that man's 
defense; and if he sees unreason he must 
not be content with privately being dismayed 
or saddened; he must act publicly against 
unreason. It is not enough to hold private 
grief against public prejudice. It is not 
enough for a man to believe if he lacks the 
courage of his convictions. 

You are here because you believe in action 
rather than apathy, and I congratulate you 
for that. You will be the movers of your 
community, and the shapers of public opin- 
ion, because you care and you care enough 
to say that you do. You do a great service, 
perhaps greater than you even realize by 
being here, and by working throughout the 
year in the cause of human dignity and 
honor. 


THE GOP CONSISTENCY GAP VER- 
SUS DEMOCRATIC ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a speech by the 
President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are witnessing a growing consistency 
gap among the leading Republican presi- 
dential hopefuls who seem to change 
their positions on the major issues with 
each phase of the moon and every shift 
in the public opinion polls. 

It is obvious, Mr. Speaker, that these 
Republicans are tailoring their speeches 
to fit what they believe is the drift of 
public opinion, particularly in relation 
to Vietnam and racial problems. 

_And while there may be one Repub- 
lican running ahead of other rivals—not 
one of these candidates has demon- 
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strated the high degree of courage or 
leadership that would show him capable 
of being a national leader—out in front 
of the people. 

The kind of politics many Republican 
leaders are playing can be described—at 
best—as the politics of hypocrisy. Never 
in American political history have so 
many candidates changed their posi- 
= so often in so short a period of 
time. 

For example, Governor Romney tells 
a Negro group that he favors desegre- 
gated housing. Then he goes to a group 
of white suburbanites and tells them he 
is opposed to open housing laws. 

Governor Reagan goes around the 
country demanding cuts in taxes and 
big cutbacks in Government spending. 
But in his first 6 months as Governor 
of California he has raised taxes 25 per- 
cent, the largest tax increase of any 
State at any time in the history of this 
country. 

Meanwhile, Governor Rockefeller 
claims to believe that Governor Reagan 
is doing an excellent job—even though 
nearly every Reagan State policy is 
diametrically opposed to Rockefeller’s 
policies in New York. 

And, of course, Richard Nixon is up 
to his old tricks of trying to be on all 
sides of all issues to please everybody. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is one consistent 
theme in all this Republican verbiage it 
is that the Democratic administration 
has done nothing right in the past three 
and a half years. And whatever is wrong 
with America or the world can be blamed 
on Lyndon Baines Johnson, 

Some Republicans argue that he is too 
tough on Vietnam; others that he is too 
moderate. Some of them charge that he 
has done too much to help the Negroes 
and other minorities; others say he is 
doing too little. 

To their minds: The crime rate is the 
President’s fault. 

Highway death tolls are the President’s 
fault, 

Even deaths caused by smoking are 
the President’s fault. 

And so it goes. But, Mr. Speaker, let 
the record show that these Republicans 
have yet to offer meaningful alternatives 
to the President’s policies, or any pro- 
grams of their own. 

This kind of negative politics is a Re- 
publican trademark. We know it well 
here in Congress, where it is continually 
expressed in massive Republican votes 
against each and every administration 
program, across the board. 

Mr. Speaker, how fortunate Democrats 
are to belong to a party that practices 
positive politics—that works to vote for 
legislation in the people’s interest. 

I can think of no greater contrast be- 
tween our two parties than to compare 
the Republican brand of oratory with 
the magnificent address delivered Satur- 
day evening by the President at a Demo- 
cratic dinner here in Washington. 

The President has made it clear: We 
Democrats believe in the politics of ac- 
complishment—in a program of hope to 
improve the measure and quality of life 
in our land. 

I urge my Republican colleagues to 
read the text of the President’s speech 
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and discover what responsible politics 
in the 1960’s is all about. 

I include the President’s speech in the 
RECORD: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE 
PRESIDENT’s BALL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Thank you so much, Mr. Vice President, 
Mrs. Humphrey, distinguished Governors and 
outstanding Mayors of the Nation, Members 
of the Cabinet, Members of the Congress, and 
my beloved friends. 

This is a very enjoyable evening. It is very 
thoughtful, to say nothing about how gen- 
erous it is of you to bring us all together 
for this most pleasant evening. 

I have been watching the polls pretty close- 
ly here of late. As you might imagine, I like 
some of them quite a lot more than I like 
others. The ones I like best are those that 
like me best. 

But in this era in which we are living, I 
wasn't too sure of their credibility—so the 
other day I just went out and had a poll of 
my own made, 

You may be interested. The question went 
this way: 

“If President Johnson were to run against 
the following nationally known Republican 
leaders, who would you vote for?” 

The first pairing showed: 

Lyndon B. Johnson: 73% 

William E. Miller: 27% 

‘Then we added another picture that would 
involve the entire ticket. The second pair- 
ing dealt with the ticket of both President 
and Vice President. Once again I am happy 
to report that I think we did very well under 
the circumstances. 

Lyndon Johnson and Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey—71% 

Harold E. Stassen and Ezra Taft Benson— 
29% 

I think I should tell you that we circulated 
our poll among leading editors throughout 
the country—and other experts. The response 
seemed to be very good. One telegram I re- 
member came in from a very important na- 
tional magazine. It said: 

“Congratulations, Mr. President, on a very 
fine and well conducted poll.” 

It was signed, “Editor, Literary Digest.” 

A President, of course, sees a great many 
expressions of public opinion. The other day 
someone handed me this evaluation of the 
state of the world: 

“The earth is degenerating these days. 
Bribery and corruption abound. Children no 
longer mind parents. Every man wants to 
write a book and it is evident that the end 
of the world is approaching fast.” 

I wondered who the columnist was. Later 
I discovered that, whoever he was, he wrote 
what he had to say on an Assyrian tablet 
almost 5,000 years ago. 

You don’t have to look far to see the same 
kind of thing today—much of it is directed 
at the man in the kitchen that President 
Harry Truman talked about. 

Some people think we are spending too 
much, and some think we are not spending 
enough. 

Some people think we shouldn't raise 
taxes, and some think we should have raised 
them last year. 

Some think that we are not doing enough 
for the people in need, and some think we 
nave done too much already. 

Some think we should escalate the war in 
Vietnam, and some think we should get out 
of there tomorrow. 

There is no lack of advice—however con- 
tradictory. In the crises of this hour—as in 
all others that we have faced since our Na- 
tion began—there are plenty of recommen- 
dations on how to get out of trouble cheaply 
and fast. 

Most of them in the last analysis really 
come down to this: Deny your responsibili- 
ties. 

In world affairs, behave as if you were a 
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small nation with few interests; behave as 
if the oceans were twice as wide as they re- 
ally are; behave as if you don’t care what 
happens to people with different tongues or 
different cultures, or colors of skin—so long 
as they aren’t shooting at your house—just 
now. 

Here at home, behave as if every baby is 
born with the same chance to succeed in 
life—although his crib may lie in the squal- 
id back room of a slum. Behave as if rats 
were funny—too funny to fight with Federal 
help. Behave as if health and education and 
jobs were somebody else’s concern—not 
yours. Behave as if the farmer is getting as 
much as he deserves. Behave as if you have 
no interest in helping local authorities pro- 
tect their communities from crime and vio- 
lence. Behave as if runaway inflation is in- 
evitable—above all, never send up a tax bill 
designed to fight inflation. 

I hear and read a good deal of this kind 
of advice. It is much more subtle than I have 
described it tonight, more “reasonable”. It 
is the voice not of the dove or the hawk, but 
of the ostrich, 

Be certain of this—in the time that I have 
been given to lead this country, I shall not 
follow that kind of advice. 

The Democratic Party has never chosen 
the road of irresponsibility. In the 1960's, 
America, under Democratic leadership, has 
faced up to the poverty and discrimination 
in its midst, It has not yet mastered them. 
But it has started—started on the road to- 
ward mastery—toward healing and educat- 
ing and training and employing those whom 
life was passing by. 

This party, and the programs it has in- 
spired and legislated and turned into action, 
has set a standard in the 1960’s by which 
every Administration that follows must be 
judged. 

For it was we who said poverty must be 
abolished—a good education must be the 
birthright of every child, our cities must be 
made fit for a free people, the environment 
must be cleansed and protected for every 
family, our streets must be made safe for 
law-abiding citizens, and basic human rights 
must be made real for every man and woman 
among us. 

Let them say that we have aroused ex- 
pectations. So have all of those who have 
liberated men from dreamless sleep and sul- 
len apathy—and set them on the way to be- 
coming what their Creator intended them to 
be. 

Let them say that we have not accom- 
plished our goals entirely—that there is still 
ignorance and misery and despair in our 
cities and rural towns. Yes, there is—and 
there always will be, unless America com- 
pletes the work we have already begun in 
these seven years. 

My friends, next year will be a testing 
time for America. 

The question our people are going to have 
to answer is clear: 

Shall we go on building? 

Or shall we become discouraged with our- 
selves, impatient that the work is not yet 
finished? Shall we bury all that we have 
begun—begun with such hope and promise— 
and bury it in a shroud of inaction and 
reaction? 

You here tonight have come a long way to 
give your answer. Every State in the Union is 
represented in this hall tonight. 

You are making it possible for the party 
that believes in building to take its case to 
the people—to tell them what we promised 
to do on that August evening in 1964 at 
Atlantic City we have done—and that Amer- 
ica is a richer and stronger and fairer Na- 
tion today because Democrats made it so. 
And we have only begun. 

Our party and our country is greater than 
aor of us. It is entitled to the best from all 
of us. 

As for myself, my first and last business is 
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trying to win and trying to secure the peace. 
That task will take all that I have—and I 
shall give it gladly. 

So tonight I tell you that I will work as 
hard as any man can work for his country, 
and I will do everything in my power to 
build a record for our Democratic Party that 
America will enthusiastically embrace 13 
months from now. 

I regret that I cannot predict, this eve- 
ning, when the issue that most concerns us 
will be resolved. 

I do know that we are following the road 
of responsibility in Vietnam, as we are here 
at home. I know—I know probably as well as 
any man, save those who are fighting for us 
out there tonight, at this very hour—that it 
is a rough road to travel. But the road, I 
think, does lead to a free Asia—and the road 
does lead, I think, to a freer and a happier 
and a more secure United States. 

I believe the American people will follow 
its course—not blithely, not cheerfully—for 
they all lament the waste of war; but they 
will follow it with a firm determination, now 
that we have begun it, to see it through all 
the way. 

A very brave man, reflecting on the years 
that lay ahead for his country, back in 1960, 
had this to say: 

“Now the age of consolidation is over and 
once again the age of change and challenge 
has come upon us.” 

The result, John Fitzgerald Kennedy said, 
is that 

“The next year, the next decade, in all 
likelihood the next generation, will require 
more bravery and wisdom on our part than 
any period in our history. We will be face 
to face, every day, in every part of our lives 
and times, with the real issue of our age— 
the issue of survival.” 

So we are. 

I live with that knowledge. 

I live every day with the responsibilities 
it entails—with those our country bears, 
because it is the strongest and it is the 
freest of all nations, and also with those 
that I bear, because of the office I hold. 

If I may, let me speak quite personally to 
you for a moment. 

I have—as you know—spent my entire life 
in the political arena. I treasure the sup- 
port of our people. I treasure that support as 
much, I think, as any man could. And I 
know, as you must know, that there are 
many who suggest ways to increase that sup- 
port—temporarily—by softening or renounc- 
ing the struggle in Vietnam, or escalating it 
to the red line of danger; by giving in and 
retreating on the tax proposal; by abandon- 
ing the fight against discrimination—the 
fight for the poor—here at home. 

Some say there is short term political gain 
for me, and for our party, if we could fol- 
low this kind of a course. 

But what about a year from now? What 
about five years from now? What would 
choosing that course mean—not just for 
Lyndon Johnson, not just for the Demo- 
cratic Party, but for the glorious United 
States of America? 

It would mean, in my opinion, greatly 
increasing the chances of a major war— 
not this year, but in the years immediately 
ahead. 

It would mean imposing a far more onerous 
tax, a tax of inflation, on all of our people— 
and the poorest among us—not just this 
year, but next year. 

It would mean dooming our cities to angry 
strife and squalor—in every year yet to 
come, 

So we do have a choice. 

We can take the easy road tonight, deny- 
ing our responsibilities, hoping that a rise 
in our polls will compensate for what we 
ought to have done for our country. 

Or we can take the harder road of re- 
sponsibility. We can do what we believe is 
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right for our children’s future, though it 
may mean a great deal of present pain. 

I have made my choice. And I pray that 
I—and we—will have enough of that bravery, 
unselfishness and wisdom that Jack Ken- 
nedy said we would need—to see it through, 
all the way. 

Just an additional minute. I won’t be long. 
You have been here too long already, I know. 

This is not in the text, but I want to say 
it while I have the chance, 

This party tonight, this salute, should have 
been given to the man who really deserves 
it. The next one that the Democratic Com- 
mittee gives is going to be for the man who 
deserves it more than any Vice President who 
ever served this Nation—Hubert Humphrey. 

And to those great Governors of great 
Democratic states, those outstanding mayors 
from Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, from 
throughout the country, who have come a 
long way to be here tonight to give us their 
support and their inspiration, to those of 
you who have made sacrifices from your fam- 
ily and your own luxury to come here and 
make it possible for your country to get the 
truth message, I want to tell you that we are 
6o grateful. 

It gives us such encouragement and 
strength to know that all of you in this room, 
and in the other room, would want to do 
what you have done. 

To the National Committee, the Chairman 
and Vice Chairman, Mr. Bailey and Miss 
Price, to Mr. Criswell, who has done a re- 
markable job, want to say thank you very 
much. 

This is not a group of big men, rich men. 
This is not a group of little men and poor 
men. This is not a group from the Eastern 
Seaboard or the West Coast. 

This group comes from every state in the 
Union—more from New York, Illinois, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, some of the larger states, 
than from the smaller ones. But every state 
has sent someone here tonight. 

The person who is most responsible for 
that, and the person who is most responsible 
for ridding us of all the troubles and heart- 
aches that come from trying to meet leftover 
bills, is a quiet, silent, humble man from 
New York named Arthur Krim, who the 
people who believe in the Democratic Party 
owe as much to as any man who ever served 
the Democratic Party. 

Thank you very much, 


ADMINISTRATION ATTEMPTS TO 
DEFEAT ECONOMY DRIVE OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today in protest to the 
brazen, transparent attempts now being 
made by the administration to defeat 
the economy drive of the Congress 
through fiscal trickery and verbal 
chicanery. 

From past experience, I am not sur- 
prised by what is occurring at present. 
The administration is threatening once 
again to resort to its old dodge of with- 
holding highway trust funds and delay- 
ing interstate highway construction. 
This is being done to bring pressure to 
bear to save the White House from econ- 
omy drives of the Congress. 
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Telegrams have gone out from the 
Transportation Department to the Gov- 
ernors of all the States, inferring that if 
this Congress continues to press for 
economy, this may well result in delaying 
construction of badly needed express- 
ways in urban areas. The inference was 
oh, so subtle, but the meaning was there. 

Next we should expect to hear of the 
President making cuts in the school 
lunch program and stating that old-age 
pension and social security is endan- 
gered by an economy-minded Congress. 
But never do we hear of his calling for a 
cut in foreign aid or cutting funds to 
study how to increase trade with Com- 
munist countries supplying bullets to kill 
American boys in Vietnam. 

The tactics of the President’s admin- 
istration make it clear that he does not 
seek true economy, but will attempt to 
forestall spending cuts in his pet non- 
essential areas. This he will do by stating 
that cuts, if required by Congress, will be 
made where it hurts the most and in the 
most beneficial programs in an effort to 
promote an outcry for continued spend- 
ing. 

What would be the effect, the Gov- 
ernors were asked, if Federal highway 
construction was cut this year by up to 
50 percent—from $4.4 billion to $2.2 bil- 
lion? 

The President knows full well what the 
effect will be even before he asks the 
question, and the reaction was predict- 
able, and instant. The Governors are 
replying the States cannot afford any 
such construction delays. Already the 
Governors of Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 
Iowa, New Hampshire, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, Maine, Vermont, Illinois, Alaska, 
New Mexico, Arkansas, and my own State 
3 Georgia have responded in opposi- 

on. 

If this tactic had not been tried once 
before, perhaps we could overlook it or 
even excuse it. But this is the same ploy 
that was used late last year when the 
administration found itself in another 
economy squeeze. It promptly announced 
a freeze on Federal road construction, 
and produced the howl of protest we all 
remember too well. And what did the ad- 
ministration reply so piously? “But ycu 
wanted economy and now that I have 
given it to you, you do not want it.” Of 
course, this is not economy, but sheer 
blackmail. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but recall 
an old saying which goes: 


Fool me once, my mistake; fool me twice 
and seal your fate. 


This time, this Congress will not be 
fooled—and we will not allow the people 
to be fooled, either. This Congress is not 
like some giant orchestra which can be 
made to play any tune the director wants 
each time the bass drum of protest is 
boomed. And the chief executives of our 
States are not going to be treated like 
a company of Charlie McCarthy’s” who 
will speak out each time the “Edgar 
De; in the White House wills them 

Mr. Speaker, the tactic disclosed in 
the morning press is despicable and dis- 
honest. Those of usin the Congress know 
full well that highway trust funds can- 
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not be used for any other purpose. We 
know that delaying the expenditure of 
these funds will not produce one jot or 
tittle of economy, because these funds 
are not part of the regular budget. But 
the man on the crowded highways, fum- 
ing at his delay, does not know this, nor 
do many of the chief executives of our 
States realize this. The administration 
is once again trying to play upon this 
lack of knowledge and understanding 
through outright misrepresentation to 
whip this Congress into line like a trainer 
lashing a cage of unruly circus lions into 
shape, to bend it to its free-spending will. 

As for me, Ido not plan to jump 
through the hoop. 

Mr. Speaker, I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, I say give 
me honest economy, or give me none. 


INFLATION AND THE TAX INCREASE 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration has proposed a 10-per- 
cent surtax which would average out to 
about a l-percent increase in income 
taxes for the average family. 

The President’s proposal comes at a 
time of rising prices and a larger deficit. 
I believe a tax increase is needed. It is 
lesser of two evils. Inflation would be a 
much heavier load to bear. 

But I also believe that more strenuous 
efforts should be made to cut expendi- 
tures. The House will tackle this chal- 
lenge and expects to cut $6 billion from 
the President’s budget request. 

I also believe there is a need for tax 
reforms to plug various loopholes and 
remedy other inequities, such as the oil 
depletion allowance. 

I have today introduced legislation to 
plug loopholes and reduce the oil deple- 
tion allowance from 2742 percent to 15 
percent. 

Two articles from the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, of October 9, 1967, follow: 
FISCAL OUTLOOK GLOOMY: FEARS or INFLA- 

TION WORRY WALL STREET 
(By Thomas E. Mullaney) 

New Yorx—Fears of inflation caused con- 
cern in Wall Street this week. They were 
manifest in two ways: 

1. Some investors showed no hesitation 
over paying — highest prices in history for 

2. Tension was rising in the bond market, 
where prices weakened and interest rates 
soared to their highest levels since the Great 
Depression. 

As a result a mantle of gloom has cloaked 
the financial community. Wall Street’s 
worries were accentuated when the House 
Ways and Means Committee last Tuesday de- 
ferred consideration of the administration’s 
tax bill in an effort to force agreement be- 
tween President and Congress on a program 
for reducing federal spending. 

WASHINGTON FIDDLES 

Washington was continuing to fiddle while 
the fires of inflation were gaining intensity. 

Price and wage increases were rippling in 
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an ever-widening arc; interest rates were 
moving up despite the continued easy-money 
policy, and demand pressures in the economy, 
sparked by the revival in consumer spending, 
were assuming greater strength. 

One of the most h —and at the 
same time most frightening—of recent busi- 
ness statistics was this week's report on auto 
sales for September. The month’s 9 per cent 
gain depicted an economy that had thor- 
oughly shaken its springtime sniffies and re- 
turned to a state of excellent health—per- 
haps too robust. 


NEW PRESSURE 


In combination with the big bulge in con- 
sumer installment credit during August (a 
jump of $344 million, the steepest in nine 
months), the auto sales gains reflect the 
ebullient mood of consumers. This could add 
a new layer of pressure to the economy. 

Even before the House Committee’s action 
last Tuesday, the financial community was 
upset by the disarray in the U.S. fiscal pic- 
ture with a budget deficit in the range of 
$28 billion to $30 billion. 

“It is mo exaggeration,” warned Roy L. 
Relerson, economist for the Bankers Trust 
Co., “to describe the federal budget as out of 
control.” 

It may well be, as administration officials 
contend, that there is no room for the $5 
billion in budget cuts that some members of 
Congress have been seeking, but it should be 
possible to trim a few billions from federal 
outlays for highway, dam, construction and 
other nondefense, nonurgent programs. 


New Economics TUNING Fautty To HALT 
INFLATION 
(By Syivia Porter) 

The “new economics” is now failing miser- 
ably and the blunt reason why is that the 
White House and Congress are failing to 
provide the tools to make it work. 

This is a serious accusation in which you 
and I have a vital bread-and-butter stake. 
To illustrate, as a result of these failures 
our cost of living is climbing rapidly, our 
cost of borrowing money is rising, our dollar’s 
buying power is dwindling, our pensions and 
savings funds are shrinking in value. But 
the accusation can be amply documented. 

The essence of the New Economics is this: 

1. Our national economic goal is a strong, 
sustained growth which will create high em- 
ployment, production, paychecks and prof- 
its—with reasonably stable prices. 

2. When our economy is operating below 
capacity, it is imperative to give it a com- 
bination of fiscal-monetary (tax, spending, 
credit) policies to speed up the rate of growth. 

the appropriate stimulating poli- 
cies would be: income tax cuts to spur 
consumer and business spending; tax incen- 
tives to encourage business investment in 
plants and equipment; easy and relatively 
inexpensive credit to stimulate borrowing of 
money; increasing government expenditures 
for a wide variety of projects. 

8. When our economy reaches the desired 
rate of growth, the policies should be deli- 
cately adjusted to sustain the trend. 

4. But when our economy overheats—be- 
cause of too many stimulants or some over- 
whelming development such as Vietnam— 
it is imperative to switch to an entirely dif- 
ferent set of tax-spending-credit policies to 
restrain the rate of growth. 

Among the appropriate restraining policies 
would be: income tax increases to curtail 
consumer and business spending; suspen- 
sion of tax incentives to encourage postpone- 
ment of business investment; tighter credit 
to limit borrowing of money; stretching out 
of government expenditures. 


. Actually, 
been talking in these terms since World War 
II. The only aspect which is really “new” is 
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that the idea of so fine-tuning the economy 
has in recent years received recognition at 
the White House level. 

On the upside, the New Economics has 
worked magnificently. From early 1961 to 
late 1965, our economy was put into and 
held in a strong, beautifully balanced expan- 
sion by tax incentives, income tax cuts, easy 
credit, rising government spending. 

But in late 1965, with the acceleration of 
the Vietnam War, the need arose for re- 
versing the policies toward restraint. (This 
is not 20-20 hindsight! I have the columns 
in print to prove that top economists began 
calling for tax hikes, spending cuts and 
tighter credit back in late 1965-January 
1966.) 

(The White House, though, did not re- 
spond. President Johnson did not ask for tax 
hikes early in the inflationary upswing. He 
did not take the lead in cutting back federal 
spending, 

The beautiful balance of our economy 
evaporated. Although the Federal Reserve 
System slammed the brakes on credit, price 
stability was shattered, the basis for infla- 
tion was laid. 

Now Vietnam is still accelerating and the 
danger of a 1967 inflation built on 1966’s in- 
fiation is here and now. 

This time, Congress is not responding to 
Johnson’s plea for a tax surcharge. This time 
each is trying to make the other take the 
initiative in limiting government spending. 

If we mess up our economy because we 
don’t know what to do, our failure is at least 
excusable. But if we mess up because we 
won’t do what we know we should do, it’s 
inexcusable. 


PROFILE OF A BOOM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House the very thought-pro- 
voking article which appeared in today’s 
Wall Street Journal, entitled “Profile 
of a Boom; Economic Expansion Enters 
80th Month, Matches Old Record.” 

Mr. Speaker, this article outlines the 
tremendous growth of the American 
economy since 1961. In my opinion it is 
worthy of the attention of all the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the article at 
this point in the RECORD: 

PROFILE OF A Boom: ECONOMIC EXPANSION 
ENTERS 80TH MONTH, MATCHES OLD REC- 
orD—GNP Soars 49 PERCENT SINCE 1961— 
PROFITS, PERSONAL INCOME RISE EVEN MORE 
SHARPLY—PROBLEMS: HOUSING AND GOLD 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

If the current business expansion con- 
tinues through next month, it will enter the 
record books as the longest boom in Ameri- 
can history. 

Even the more pessimistic forecasters are 
convinced that the expansion will indeed set 
a record. The longest expansion until now 
has been the 80-month business boom that 
went on during most of World War II, end- 
ing in February 1945. The current expansion, 
which in February 1961, is now enter- 
ing its 80th month. Altogether, there have 
been 26 previous U.S. business expansions, 


to records kept back to 1854 by the 
nonprofit National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search 


The average length: A mere 30 
months. 
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The full dimensions of the current expan- 
sion can be gauged by reviewing some of the 
changes that have taken place in the U.S. 
economy since 1961. The magnitude of these 
changes is impressive, as the following review 
shows. 

Gross national product: At more than $775 
billion annually, the nation’s output of goods 
and services has risen some $255 billion since 
1961. The gain alone dwarfs the annual GNP 
of such major nations as the United King- 
dom, West Germany and France. The table 
below translates America’s multibillion-dol- 
lar economic growth into percentage terms 
and also shows how rapidly the major com- 
ponents of the GNP total have risen during 
the great boom: 


Percent gain since 1961 


Gross national product---------------- 49 
Consumer spending 46 
Government spending 63 
Business spending 47 


Within the fast-expanding governmental 
category, the sharpest rise since 1961 has oc- 
curred in Federal nonmilitary expenditures, 
which have soared 77% in the period. Fed- 
eral outlays for defense have climbed 52%, 
and overall Federal expenditures are up 56% 
since 1961. Spending by state and local gov- 
ernments has risen 70%—much faster than 
total Federal outlays. 

Inflation, of course, accounts for part of 
the GNP rise since 1961. If “growth” stem- 
ming simply from higher prices is discounted, 
the “real” GNP increase since 1961 works out 
to 34%, rather than 49%. 

The consumer-spending category is by far 
the largest of the various GNP components. 
This spending breaks down three ways—for 
durable goods such as appliances and autos, 
for nondurables such as food and clothing 
and for services such as medical care and 
rent. The table below shows how the three 
subcategories have fared since 1961: 


Percent gain since 1961 


PPT 64 
Nondurable goods 39 
„„ 48 


Although spending for durables has risen 
fastest, the consumer still spends a good deal 
less for such products than for nondurables 
or services, Currently, consumers devote 
about 44% of their budgets to nondurables, 
41% to services and only 15% to durable 
goods. Overall, the statistical breakdown for 
consumer spending indicates that the econ- 
omy has not become as “service oriented” as 
is often suggested. In 1961, consumers spent 
about 40% of their budgets on services. 

The 47% rise in business spending, of 
course, has brought a big increase in the ca- 
pacity of the country’s factories. U.S. plant 
capacity has grown by about a third since 
1961. This admittedly is less than the dollar 
rise in business spending, but the capacity 
rise is based on physical volume of goods and 
therefore isn’t “inflated” by rising prices. 

As a result of the 33% capacity increase, 
U.S. manufacturers are able to produce a far 
greater volume of goods now than in 1961 
without putting undue strain on their pro- 
duction facilities. 

At present, U.S. factories are using about 
85% of their capacity, on average, well below 
the 90%-plus operating rates at which severe 
strains traditionaly begin to show up. At 
operating rates above 90%, overtime costs rise 
sharply, and many producers are forced to 
use inefficient facilities that would otherwise 
stand idle or be scrapped. 

Personal income: The rapidly rising earn- 
ings of most Americans have supplied much 
of the fuel for the economy's long climb since 
1961. The personal income of Americans now 
exceeds $631 billion annually, some $215 bil- 
lion more than the 1961 income total. The 
rise reflects a variety of factors, not just the 
steadily climbing wages and salaries of all 
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sorts of workers. The table below lists the key 
income sources of Americans and shows how 
rapidly each category has risen since 1961: 


Percent gain since 1961 


Total personal income 51 
Wages and salaries 53 
FI r 86 
(TTT 71 
teen wee me 87 
Income from renttkkk aa pa 26 


As in the case of service spending noted 
above, the income record since 1961 holds 
some surprises. Landlords’ income from rent 
has risen only half as fast as overall income, 
a fact that should surprise many tenants. 
And income from interest and dividends on 
investments has climbed much faster than 
income from wage and salary payments, a 
fact that may give some second thoughts to 
people who worry that labor is getting far 
more than its share of the income pie; fringe 
benefits paid to workers, however, have risen 
much faster than wages and salaries. 

At present, dividend and interest payments 
make up about 11% of total personal income. 
This compares with only 9% in 1961. Wage 
and salary payments make up 67% of the 
total, about equal to 1961. 

The overall rise in consumer income is con- 
siderable even if rising prices and an in- 
creasing population are taken into account. 
After-tax per-capita income in the second 
quarter reached a record annual rate of 
$2,388 in terms of 1958 dollars. This was 25% 
higher than the comparable 1961 per-capita 
figure. In the view of many economists, this 
income measurement comes as close as any- 
thing to a “standard-of-living” index for the 
US. 

Accompanying the big rise in consumer in- 
come has been a big rise in consumer savings. 
These savings have recently been running at 
an annual rate of about $36 billion, up 70% 
from the 1961 level (a sharper rise than the 
65% increase in consumer credit outstanding 
over the same period). Time deposits in com- 
mercial banks have attracted the largest 
share of these savings. 

The rise in consumer income reflects a 
massive improvement in the U.S. employ- 
ment picture during the economic expan- 
sion. Many more jobs exist, workers toil 
longer hours and pay levels are considerably 
higher. 

Today, there are more than 76 million 
civilian jobs in the U.S., up from less than 
66 million in 1961. The increase exceeds the 
population of New York, the nation’s largest 
city. The rise in jobs not only has opened 
up work for the country’s increasing popu- 
lation—there are 15 million more Ameri- 
cans now than in 1961—but has given work 
to millions who couldn’t get jobs early in 
the decade. Unemployment in the nation is 
below the 3 million mark; in 1961, it was close 
to 5 million, 

Employes generally work a longer week 
now than in 1961. In manufacturing, the 
average workweek of nearly 41 hours is al- 
most a full hour longer than the 1961 work 
week. In the construction trade, the average 
workweek has recently exceeded 38 hours, up 
from less than 37 in 1967. An exception: Re- 
tailing, where the average has dropped from 
more than 38 hours in 1961 to less than 36 
recently. Factors in the retailing trend, say 
analysts, include the increasing use of part- 
time employes and self-service in stores. 

Most employes, moreover, are receiving 
much more pay per hour. The average hourly 
pay level in manufacturing is about $2.80, 
up from $2.32 in 1961. In constructions, the 
average is nearly $4.10 an hour, some 30 
cents higher than in 1961. In retailing, the 
average pay level is about $2, up from $1.68 
at the start of the expansion. 

Corporate profits: The climb of corporate 
profits during the long boom has been even 
more spectacular than the rise of consumer 
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income. The before-tax earnings of U.S. com- 
panies currently total nearly $80 billion a 
year, up from $50 billion in 1961. Within the 
broad corporate category, however, there has 
been considerable variation between differ- 
ent types of industries. The table below shows 
the overall profits rise, plus the gains for 
particular groups. 


Percent gain since 1961 


Total corporate profits 57 
Durable goods makers 85 
Nondurable goods makers 49 
Transport and utilities 51 
Finance and miscellaneous 44 


In 1961, the profits of durable-goods mak- 
ers totaled some $500 million less than those 
of nondurable-goods producers. Currently, 
however, durables firms are earning some 
$3.3 billion a year more than nondurables 
companies. The big boom in auto-buying in 
recent years is a major factor in the profit 
rise for durables. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the durables group traditionally 
fares extra well in expansion periods and 
extra badly in recessions. The other cate- 
gories listed above generally react less dra- 
matically to changes in the overall course of 
business. 

A footnote to the profits story: Since 1961, 
the after-tax earnings of corporations have 
climbed 71%, a considerably faster rise than 
the 57% gain in before-tax income. This, of 
course, reflects the 1964 income tax cut. 

To be sure, the economic record of the 
U.S. since 1961 is not without blemishes. 


LAGGING HOME STARTS 


New-home starts last year totaled less than 
1.2 million units, actually down from the 
1961 level of 1.3 million units and far below 
the 1963 level of 1.6 million. In recent weeks, 
housing has shown some signs of a pickup, 
but the industry's record still stands in bleak 
contrast to the general economic boom since 
1961. 

In part, the housing industry's trouble re- 
flects overbuilding at least of middle and 
upper-income housing in the earlier post- 
World War II years. The mortgage funds for 
home building have been relatively scarce 
at times during the boom. Ironically, if 
other segments of the economy hadn't been 
so strong in recent years, there doubtless 
would have been more money available for 
home building, and the industry almost cer- 
tainly would have fared better. 

The U.S. gold supply also has declined 
during the long expansion. The Govern- 
ment’s coffers now hold some $13 billion of 
gold, down from more than $17 billion at the 
beginning of the expansion. 

Technically, this drop has occurred be- 
cause the U.S. has been spending more dol- 
lars abroad than it has been taking in from 
foreigners. Foreign governments, in turn, 
have been buying U.S. gold with many of 
these dollars at the Treasury's offering price 
of $35 per ounce, a price that many foreign 
Officials apparently feel is a bargain. 

But the deeper cause of the gold drain in- 
volves the growth rate of the U.S. economy. 
If the economy hadn’t grown so fast in re- 
cent years, there probably would have been 
less price inflation, and the U.S. trade sur- 
plus—the excess of exports over imports— 
would no doubt have held up better, thereby 
curbing the outflow of dollars and gold. The 
U.S. trade surplus actually has declined 
about 5% since 1961. Without a trade sur- 
plus to bring some dollars into the country, 
the flow of U.S. funds abroad to support 
foreign-aid projects, troops overseas and 
other foreign programs would reach intol- 
erable proportions, most economists believe. 

Perhaps the most lamentable blemish in 
the boom is the high unemployment rate for 
teen-age Negroes—25% in 1961 and 25% in 
boom time 1967. Another dismal statistic: 
Some 7.8 million Americans are on relief at 
present, about 600,000 more than in 1961. 
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THE LONG BOOM PROMPTS ANALYSTS TO ALTER 
VIEWS 


The long business boom has caused some 
economists to alter their ideas about busi- 
ness growth. 

A recent survey of more than 300 mem- 
bers of the National Association of Business 
Economists found that the group generally 
believed the country’s gross national prod- 
uct would grow at a yearly rate of more than 
4% between now and 1975—even after allow- 
ing for “growth” due to rising prices. In a 
similar survey in 1962, the prevailing view 
was that “real” GNP would grow only about 
3% annually over roughly the same period. 

Another change: In the 1962 poll, six of 
every seven economists favored a tax cut to 
spur business, while now three of four want 
a tax increase to cool business off a bit. 


FEDERAL GRAND JURY INQUIRY 
INTO THE POLITICAL SPENDING 
OF LAWRENCE CALLANAN’S 

UNION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
pertinent material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, according to 
an article in the St. Louis, Mo., Globe- 
Democrat, the Justice Department has 
sent two of its criminal division attor- 
neys to St. Louis to conduct a Federal 
grand jury inquiry into the political 
spending of Lawrence Callanan’s Steam- 
fitter Union. This action follows my 
earlier effort to secure a Federal investi- 
gation into alleged violations, by this 
union, of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act. I trust this investigation will be 
vigorously pursued and under unanimous 
consent I insert this article, at this point, 
in the RECORD: 

POLITICAL SPENDING UNDER FIRE: Two FEDERAL 
ATTORNEYS HERE FOR STEAMFITTER FUND 
INQURY 
The U.S. Justice Department has sent two 

of its criminal division attorneys to St. Louis 

to conduct a federal grand jury inquiry into 
the coast-to-coast political spending of Law- 
rence Callanan’s Steamfitter Union, 

This was revealed Tuesday when the two 
lawyers filed letters of authority with the 
U.S. District Court clerk here, 

The Globe-Democrat disclosed July 21 that 
the “voluntary political fund” of Steamfitter 
Local 562 had failed to report to the U.S. on 
political campaign spending, although it dis- 
bursed at least $80,000 in out-of-state races 
in the 1964 campaign alone, 

Letters of authority of the two special at- 
torneys stated the Justice Department has 
been informed of violations of “laws relative 
to political campaign contributions, viola- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code and per- 
jury statutes and other criminal laws 

The violations, according to the letters, 
are attributed to “persons, companies, firms, 
associations and organizations to the depart- 
ment unknown.” 

SPECIFIC TARGET 


It was learned that the steamfitter fund, 
which has been known to spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars during a single cam- 
paign year, is a specific target of the grand 
jury inquiry. 

As reported last month, the Justice Depart- 
ment informed Rep. Durward G. Hall (Rep.) 
of Springfield, Mo., that it was investigating 
“allegations of possible violations” of the 
federal corrupt practices act by Local 562. 
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The two special attorneys, who will work 
with US. Attorney Veryl L. Riddle of the 
Eastern District of Missouri, are Edgar N. 
Brown and Robert J. Rosthal. 

NO INDICTMENTS 

On Sept. 14 a St. Louis circuit court grand 
jury concluded an investigation of the steam- 
fitter political fund and returned no indict- 
ments. It recommended legislation to tighten 
the present requirements on reporting of po- 
litical receipts and expenditures. 

The federal law on such reporting applies 
to any political committee which takes in or 
spends money in two or more states for po- 
litical purposes. Maximum penalty for wilful 
violation is two years imprisonment and 
$10,000 fine. 


GURNEY OPPOSES U.S. AID RE- 
SUMPTION TO JORDAN, CITES 
KING HUSSEIN’S MOSCOW VISIT 
AND CAIRO PACT 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply troubled by the resumption of 
American aid to the Kingdom of Jordan. 
Indeed, I understand that the King will 
visit Washington shortly to seek addi- 
tional aid. 

Despite King Hussein’s trip last week 
to Moscow, his new agreements with the 
Kremlin, and his discussion of buying 
Soviet arms, the American taxpayers are 
now again subsidizing the Jordanian 
economy to the tune of at least $1 million 
every fortnight. The Washington Post 
reported on October 8 from Amman, 
Jordan, that the King, on returning from 
Moscow, said he would equip his army 
with arms “from any source.” 

Hussein has refused to enter peace 
talks with Israel or to comport himself 
in conformity with President Johnson's 
five points on which our Middle Eastern 
policy rests. Nevertheless, the United 
States has just presented Jordan with 
about $6 million in cash and announced 
that over $27 million will be given in the 
course of this year. 

The communique issued in Moscow 
pertaining to the Hussein visit, Mr. 
Speaker, spoke of the willingness of the 
Soviet Union to give the Arabs all sup- 
port needed to “strengthen their de- 
fensive capacity.” Hussein made over- 
tures to Moscow that were calculated, at 
the very minimum, to blackmail the 
United States into giving Jordan addi- 
tional aid in the form of arms. 

I notice, Mr. Speaker, that Hussein 
was accompanied to Moscow by his army 
chief of staff, Maj. Gen. Amer Hammash, 
and the commander of the Jordanian Air 
Force, Col. Salah Kurdi. They met with 
Soviet Defense Minister Grechko, They 
visited a Soviet Air Force base and a 
Russian armored unit. 

Agreements covering various forms of 
cooperation were signed in Moscow. 

Mr. Speaker, are we to subsidize the 
Jordanian economy so that Hussein can 
make dollar payments to the Soviet arms 
industry? Do we encourage Jordan to 
sign a peace treaty with Israel by ignor- 
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ing Jordanian intransigence, flirtations 
with Moscow, and resumption of terror- 
ism against Israel? 

King Hussein has not yet abrogated his 
military pact with Egypt. Since this 
agreement remains in force, there is 
really no difference between aid to 
Jordan or to Egypt. Hussein should sever 
all military ties with Egypt to qualify for 
our aid. 

King Hussein could have stayed out of 
the war in June. The Israelis begged him 
not to join with Egypt and Syria. But 
he smelled blood, attacked Israel, and 
now refuses to face the consequences of 
his aggression. He wrecked his nation 
and now is acting the role of an inno- 
cent victim. 

Mr. Speaker, I have written the Secre- 
tary of State to say that I oppose all aid 
in any form to Jordan unless Hussein 
meets certain preconditions. One pre- 
requisite would be a peace treaty with 
Israel. Another would be to refrain from 
entering military supply arrangements 
with Russia. 

Hussein has turned out to be a sort of 
Moslem Mussolini who is collaborating 
with Moscow instead of with Hitler as the 
Italian dictator did. 

I have asked the Secretary of State 
to report on how much we have given or 
earmarked for Jordan since the end of 
the war in June. I also asked how this 
aid was authorized or funded. I feel that 
the Congress and the American public 
have a right to know. 


INTEGRITY OF CONFIDENTIAL 
PRESIDENTIAL MEETINGS SHOULD 
BE PRESERVED 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, from the 
time of my entry into this great body, 
I have always thought that one of the 
essences which we must observe in our 
contacts with officials of the executive 
branch has been a sense of courtesy and 
the preservation of dignity. Certainly, 
this applies to che Presidency of the 
United States, whether the President be 
Republican or Democrat. 

The now circulated Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee l-afiet, 
a four-page pamphiet, contains what is 
supposed to be sort of a humorous refer- 
ence to the President of the United 
States. 

It seems that at one of the recent 
briefings when the President was bring- 
ing in both parties to discuss the serious 
questions which face us on a fiscal basis, 
as great men are given to, he made some 
personal notations on the pad on his 
desk. Upon the conclusion of the brief- 
ing, one of the minority Members, ac- 
cording to the congressional campaign 
committee leaflet, removed this piece of 
paper from the desk of the President— 
not only removed it, but gave it circula- 
tion among his colleagues as to what was 
on this paper. One Member even saw fit, 
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because his name was inscribed thereon, 
to place some meaning, especially with 
regard to him, as to what the President 
had written on this piece of paper. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that from now 
on the Members of this congressional 
body when invited to the home or office 
of the Chief Executive, will preserve the 
integrity of his personal paper and not 
give them out for partisan purposes. 

However, I do believe we can draw this 
meaning from what is being done here, 
as we attempt to achieve some sort of 
a bipartisan approach to the obvious 
difficulties we face in the fiscal area. The 
President is making more sense with his 
doodling on a piece of paper than the 
Republicans are with their needling and 
diddling, I hope that when they take 
these pieces of paper from the President’s 
desk they will take them home and think 
about them, because he is trying to 
achieve something without this kind of 
foolish peculation and publication which 
cannot be associated with good politics. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest we extend to 
the President of the United States, no 
matter whether it is the present incum- 
bent or any future Presidenw, all the 
dignity and courtesy which is due to 
that office, and that does not include 
sniping and picking up pieces of paper 
from the President’s desk. 


RED CHINA LOBBY TRIES A NEW 
TACK 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions I have brought to 
attention of Members of this body 

the workings of what is termed “the Red 
China ng a or, those persons or groups 
dedicated to gaining admission of Red 
China to the United Nations—at any 
cost. 

In 1966, on several occasions, I at- 
tempted to counter the spurious “admis- 
sion” arguments with facts. Two occa- 
sions come to mind, namely, my remarks 
on April 5, 1966, “Red China Lobby at 
Work Again,” and those of June 28, “The 
Red China Lobby.” 

Thus it is not without some knowl- 
edge of the problem that today I recom- 
mend an article by William F. Buckley, 
Jr., from the Washington Evening Star 
of October 9, 1967, entitled “Red China 
Lobby Tries New Tack.” 

Evidently we are to be asked, again, 
to involve ourselves in “a devil’s bar- 
gain.” But as Buckley states, it is time 
for second thought about the ultimate 
gains of the bargain. 

I submit the article for inclusion in 
the RECORD: 

Rep CHINA Lossy TRIES New Tack 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Dr. Walter Judd (is there, by the way, any- 
where a more impressive American?) was in 
Taipei when the news went out that the 
United Nations Association of the United 
States had released a report by a “panel of 
American businessmen and scholars” urging 
the recognition of Red China, 
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Judd was understandably chagrined. He 
thought, as most people would, that this 
year above all years the lobby to recognize 
Red China would take a sabbatical. 

After all, U Thant himself, who sometimes 
talked about the recognition of Red China 
the way some people talk about achieving 
the Heavenly Kingdom, is on record as con- 
sidering the season inappropriate for that 
kind of action, and for perhaps the first time 
in a half-dozen years it is generally accepted 
that the conventional agitation to recognize 
Red China will be confined to the fever- 
swamps of the United Nations left, a force 
about as potent as the movement to impeach 
Earl Warren. 

Judd wondered, as might we all, how come 
the movement to recognize Red China should 
have arisen this particular moment. The re- 
port of the United Nation Association re- 
marked that this is precisely the right his- 
torical moment to recognize Red China, i.e. 
because Red China is in turmoil. Students of 
the apologetics for recognition will notice the 
strangely consistent inconsistencies of the 
Red China lobby. 

Back a few years ago when unquestionably 
in control of all of China, the argument was 
that we should recognize the Mao govern- 
ment as the de facto ruler of China with 
which, like it or not, we would have to deal 
for generations to come, and wouldn't it be 
better to introduce Mao’s representative into 
polite society at the United Nations and at- 
tempt there to deflect him from his militant 
stances? 

No sooner did this argument become ac- 
cepted as the staple of the recognition forces 
than Mao Tse-tung's power over Red China 
began suddenly to slip, so much so that we 
had reports from Radio Moscow last week 
that in the course of attempting to maintain 
his control, Mao has suppressed“ -a word 
that is widely regarded by students of Com- 
munist euphemism as equivalent to “liqui- 
dated“ —5-million members of the Commu- 
nist party. If the figures are anywhere near 
correct, one can get some idea of the scope 
of the horror going on in Red China. 

To suggest at this moment in world history 
the advisability of throwing the diplomatic 
weight of the United Nations and, deriva- 
tively, of the United States, toward the sta- 
bilization of Mao’s regime is, to put it gently, 
crooked, 

But the whole episode was symbolic of the 
fetichistic attitude of some Americans 
towards the United Nations. Membership in 
the United Nations is, as far as some of them 
are concerned, a baptismal experien 
instantly follows, and wonderful things lope 
in over the horizon. 

It is this that characterizes the liberals’ 
faith that the United Nations is somehow a 
civilizing experience. And at this point in 
history, as Judd unquestionably reasoned, al- 
though he had the tact not to reason out 
loud in Taipei—do we really desire such a 
tranquilization of Mao's control? 

If one were guaranteed that by giving Mao 
a reassured control of China, one might spare 
the lives of a great many people, one might 
acknowledge the temptation to hand China 
over to him. But second thoughts would 
surely get in the way of such a devil's 
bargain. 

The World Anti-Communist League is a 
new organization, whose principal officials 
veterans of the anti-Communist struggle in 
China, Korea, Vietnam, Japan, the Philip- 
pines—have much less to learn about how to 
fight the Communists than they do about 
how to understand the thinking of the puta- 
tive anti-Communists who exercise so con- 
siderable an influence on Western thought. 


ENDURING “SUPPORT OF THIS DEC- 
LARATION”: WALTER KNOTT’S 
INDEPENDENCE HALL 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans are aware of the Nation’s 
birthplace in Philadelphia’s Independ- 
ence Hall. Fewer people, perhaps, are 
aware that there is, on the west coast, 
an exact replica—exact to the most min- 
ute detail—of the historic Independence 
Hall. This building stands on the 
grounds of Knott’s Berry Farm in Buena 
nae Calif. It was built by Walter 

ott. 


Personally, Walter Knott’s Independ- 
ence Hall, and the tour which guides 
Americans and persons from other na- 
tions through it, is even more inspiring, 
even more likely to well-up the pride of 
Americans, than the original. For here 
Walter Knott, an outstanding American, 
has re-created a part of outstanding 
America, just as it stands in the original, 
and added a 14-track stereotape which 
re-creates the debates of the men who 
made the choice between liberty and 
death. The visitor is thus treated to the 
words which were spoken by men two 
centuries ago. Lights dim in the chamber 
and the words of great Americans seem 
to come from the chairs in which they 
sat, debate shifting from one part of the 
room to another as 56 men embarked on 
the future of all of us. 

When asked why he built Inde- 
pendence Hall, Walter Knott replied: 

I was asked that same question 25 years 
ago when we started “Ghost Town.” Mrs. 
Knott and I were 50 years old then; our res- 
taurant business was just getting started and 
there were so many places on the Farm that 
needed improvement, yet we felt stirred 
by the historical past that Ghost Town was 
to portray, so we let other things wait while 
we proceeded to build Ghost Town. 

Mrs. Knott and I are 75 and we feel this 
project can be put off no longer, or it 
might never be done. 

Our Declaration of Independence was 
worked out and signed there by 56 brave men 
who closed it with these famous words, 
“And in the support of this declaration, with 
a reliance on the protection of divine provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 
Truly great men. Then after nearly ten years 
of war when victory finally came, other great, 
and I believe divinely guided, men again met 
in Independence Hall to decide what kind 
of government we should have. They too pro- 
duced one of the world’s greatest docu- 
ments—our Constitution. These two docu- 
ments are among the greatest ever con- 
ceived by man; they have changed the course 
of liberty. 

Independence Hall is a beautiful and state- 
ly building and one all of us at the Farm 
will be very proud of. Like the original in 
Philadelphia, ours too will house a great Lib- 
erty Bell, perhaps America’s greatest symbol 
of freedom. 

Over the years millions of Americans will 
visit our Independence Hall and be re- 
minded of our great American heritage. Each 
year thousands of school children will come 
and touch the Liberty Bell and see where our 
great documents were signed, and will view 
a short motion picture depicting exciting 
bits of our history. 

I think, like starting Ghost Town 25 years 
ago, building Independence Hall will be a 
milestone in the history of the Farm and one 
we are all going to be proud of. It will be 
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our reminder of some of the greatest. events 
in all history. 


The painstaking reproduction started 
with an extensive study of the original 
which included many trips east, many 
photographs and drawings. The 2,080 
pound Liberty Bell provided one of the 
most challenging tasks, since it was to be 
authentically cracked. Finally, after 
freezing it in dry ice and heating the 
erack-area with a torch, the bell cracked, 
exactly like the original. 

The first of 140,000 hand-finished clay 
bricks was laid December 13, 1965, by 
Mr. Knott. Then, in turn, the building 
took shape, through stages of the lower 
structure, reproducing the furniture and 
even the chandeliers and silver ink-stand 
for the speaker’s table, through the giant 
four-faced clock and copper sheeted 
cupola to the ultimate height of 168 feet. 

The reproduction represents a master- 
ful feat of construction but visitors are 
treated to a tour which is equally superb. 

Before entering Independence Hall, 
visitors are given a history of the original 
structure and of the men and ideas that 
made it famous. In nearby Heritage Hall 
guests view a short film and hear one 
of the most impressive presentations on 
America liberty which I have ever ex- 
perienced. 

I submit for the Recorp a transcript of 
this presentation. It not only relates the 
meaning of Walter Knott’s, and the orig- 
inal, Independence Halls, but it indi- 
cates the true dedication and love of 
American freedom which Mr. Knott pos- 
sesses and has most successfully passed 
to future generations. 

In an attractive color booklet relating 
the construction and some of the history 
of the “new” hall, there are two para- 
graphs which sum up the importance to 
Mr. Knott of recreating Independence 
Hall: 

For many years, Walter Knott sheltered 
a dream. His dream was to build an Inde- 
pendence Hall at Knott’s Berry Farm. 

Yet, his dream went much further than 
merely building an Independence Hall that 
would be a duplicate of the original in Phila- 
delphia, He wanted each visitor to relive a 
very important moment of our history, to 
feel the never-to-be-forgotten experience of 
being present at the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


Walter Knott can be proud of his 
achievement. 

As an indication of what visitors are 
treated to, I include at this point a por- 
tion of the presentation. It is worth while 
for all Americans to consider what it 
says: 

How long has man lived upon the planet, 
Earth? No one can truly say. But this much 
is known. ... 

For the thousands of years man has been 
attempting to build civilization, his efforts 
at finding a way of lasting peace, prosperity, 
and happiness have, for the most part, been 
a failure. 

It is an endless cycle: The rise of great 
civilizations . . . The Fall of great civiliza- 
tions. 

Through the ages, Man has unceasingly 
sought some great magical power by which 
he could overcome all his problems and live 
happily ever after. When, as would inevitably 
happen, one power failed to provide for his 
desires, he revolted and sought another. 

Old-world revolutions never were true rev- 
olutions. They were revolutions only in the 
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sense of substituting one form of govern- 
ment for another, only to find that in the 
end it was still the same old tyranny, dis- 
guised under a new name. 

There have been 6,000 years of this, and 
for 6,000 years, man has suffered torture, 
starvation, and slaughter. 

In 6,000 years of man’s history, there has 
never been but one real revolution. It was 
the revolution against ancient superstitions, 
against the idea that some other mortal, 

ed of extraordinary power, had the 
right to control the lives of other men. 

It was a revolution for freedom, personal 
responsibility, and human dignity. 

This revolution struggled, as it wove itself 
slowly and painfully through the faltering 
attempts of man in building civilization. 

It began in part with Socrates, who was 
condemned to death by the mob cry of 
Athens. His crime, that of preaching the im- 
portance of the individual, and the right to 
question the gods of the state. 

It was carried on in the teaching of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who emphasized the dignity 
and moral responsibility of the individual, 
and proclaimed, “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

It grew in man’s noblest convictions—in 
his realization that he was created in the 
divine image—that he was endowed with the 
right and the ability to govern his own life. 

The true revolution found its fulfillment 
in the American Revolution, for that revo- 
lution was far more than one small segment 
of humanity throwing off and substituting 
the bonds of one tyranny for another. 

It was the cry of the people saying, 
“Enough, enough of the devine right of kings, 
the tyranny of the mob, enough of inquisi- 
tions, enough of the super planners and the 
political fanatics.” 

And in the place of the old superstitions 
that man must be beholden to, there came 
these words: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal 
and that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights.” 

Far more than a document that declared 
our independence from England, the Dec- 
laration of Independence was a proclamation 
that the secret of man’s happiness lay not 
in the hands of all-powerful rulers, but 
rather within the hearts and hands of man, 
the individual—if he would but grasp the 
opportunity and accept the responsibility. 

It took ten years of bitter fighting and ter- 
rible suffering on the part of both soldiers 
and civilians before the American colonies 
could make good their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. And still the task lay unfin- 
ished .. . 

In 1787, many of the same delegates who 
voted independence, returned to Independ- 
ence Hall, where they drafted the great 
blueprint for a strong and unified national 
government. 

The Constitution of the United States of 
America was described by the immortal 
English statesman, William Gladstone, as: 
“The most perfect work ever struck off at a 
given point in time, by the brain and purpose 
of man.” 

The cornerstone of its construction is this 
concept: Let men be governed by laws based 
upon eternal principles, and not governed by 
laws based upon the changing whims of man. 

Our Founding Fathers had a deep suspi- 
cion of all governments, including the one 
they founded. The majority of these men 
were deeply versed in the decline and fall of 
man’s past civilizations. They were resolved 
that ancient mistakes should not be repeated 
here. 

They believed that one of the great threats 
to a man's life, liberty, and property had 
always been the government under which 
he lived. Believed that all governments in 
time would, if permitted, enslave the people, 
always with the excuse of “taking care” of 
the people. 
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That is why they tried to bind the Ameri- 
can Government down with a constitution 
limiting governmental powers to carefully 
specified responsibilities, with a system of 
checks and balances, to keep any one branch 
from becoming too powerful. Their philoso- 
phy was that free men under God could 
manage their own affairs. 

In the words of George Washington: “Gov- 
ernment is not reason, it is not eloquence; 
it is force. Like fire, it is a dangerous servant, 
a fearful master.” 

The words of Benjamin Franklin: “They 
that can give up essential liberty to obtain 
a little temporary safety, deserve neither 
liberty nor safety.” Thomas Jefferson de- 
clared: “That government is best which gov- 
erns least. The natural process of things 
is for liberty to yield, and government to gain 
ground.” 

Through the profound wisdom of our 
Founding Fathers, both the bodies and 
spirits of Americans were free. The age-old 
chains had been taken off the individual 
and placed on his government. 

Imagine a handful of people living on the 
fringe of a giant continent with barely a foot- 
hold, only the most primitive means of com- 
munications, no proper tools, no engines, no 
capital, no industry. 

Knowing that he alone was master of his 
destiny, the American rose to this challenge. 
Free to earn what he could, and keep what 
he earned, he set his eyes to the sky and 
knew there was no limit. 

From the hardships they had endured, the 
trials and sacrifices, Americans had won 
something far more precious than land or 
abundance. They had achieved that supreme 
self-confidence that comes from having won 
the good struggle. 

Three generations of Americans, with their 
fierce jealousy for freedom of enterprise, and 
their belief in limited constitutional gov- 
ernment, had created here the most pros- 
perous and remarkable nation on earth. It 
was not only a matter of what we possessed 
in natural resources and knowledge. Other 
people had as much as ours, or more. It was 
what we did with what we had. 

Here was a place where a common man 
could be uncommon; where a man could be- 
come whatever his faith, his energy, his in- 
tellect, his manhood combined to make him, 
and without an oppressive government to 
hold him down to the common level. This 
was the challenge, the hope, the American 
heritage that touched and inspired hearts 
everywhere. What was America’s magical 
secret? It can be stated in a few words— 
God-given freedom, personal responsibility, 
and limited government. Under these stand- 
ards, men had the incentive to do their best. 
The twentieth century dawned, and America 
stepped into another era. At this point in 
our history, we could look back upon accom- 
plishments, that made all previous efforts of 
civilization pale by comparison. Freedom 
has, as its natural and inescapable by- 
product, given Americans the world’s high- 
est standard of living. Freedom is the foun- 
dation of all our advantages. 

Today, the great Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the American Constitution are 
physically the best preserved documents in 
the world. 

Yet, how many realize that these magnifi- 
cent documents of human freedom, for all 
their physical protection, will become only 
faded museum pieces, if we Americans forget 
their true inner meaning, the significance 
that lies behind the words on their surface. 

Shortly after the Revolution, Thomas Jef- 
ferson looked ahead in time, and wondered 
about future generations, when he said: Les, 
we did produce a near perfect Republic, but 
will they keep it, or will they in the enjoy- 
ment of plenty, lose the memory of freedom? 

terial abundance without character is the 
surest way to destruction.” 

Freedom rests, and always will, on indi- 
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vidual responsibility, courage, and faith, It 
centralized 


does not rest in government, or 
in the hands of powerful politicians; it rests 
with you and me. 

If we are to keep our freedom, if our revo- 
lution is to triumph, its ideals and the un- 
derstanding of its terms must be born anew 
in the hearts and minds of each succeeding 
generation. 

Freedom is not ours by simple inherit- 
ance—but ours by virtue of our constant 
willingness to earn it. 

James Monroe said it this way: “There is a 
price tag on human liberty. That price is 
the willingness to assume the responsibilities 
of being free men. Payment of this price is a 
personal matter with each of us.” The true 
revolution for human freedom, the revolution 
of ideals, which found fulfillment in Amer- 
ica, was the only new and glorious change 
that happened to the race of man in over 
6,000 years of agonizing history. And it all 
began under the eaves of this stately build- 
ing, six short generations ago. 

In a few moments you will be taken on a 
guided tour of a painstaking brick-by-brick 
reconstruction of this great shrine to human 
freedom, As you pass through its corridors 
into the very room where our nation was 
born—perhaps you will recall your many per- 
sonal blessings in being a part of this nation 
and its great heritage. 

But most dramatically of all, perhaps, the 
thought may occur to you, what if the Amer- 
ican Revolution had failed? What if the op- 
ponents of Independence had won out? What 
if the courage of our forefathers had fal- 
tered? What if they had not been willing to 
pay the price of being free men? What 
then? . . Where might you be today? 
What might you be doing now?... 


NOT ALL LOBBYISTS ARE 
REGISTERED 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 1 the Associated Press filed an article 
from Washington that opened with this 
paragraph: 

Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield 


agencies to “keep their distance” from the 
Senate. 


Another paragraph, in reference to 


aid bill this year stated: 


When lobbyists set up shop in the Capitol 
, Sen. Wayne Morse, D-Ore., a member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations ‘Committee, 
+ “In room.104 downstairs, for the first 

the history of the handling of the 
bill, AID is maintaining a lobby that is 
right under the dome.” 


The latest quarterly report in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD devoted 21 pages to 
presenting, as required by law, the list of 
y —— and individuals registered 

under Public Law 601, 79th Congress, 
title III, Regulation of Lobbying Act, 
section 308(b). 
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ber has grown over the years, and there 
is a constant stream of lobbyists on both 
sides of the Capitol from State, Com- 
merce, Treasury, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and all departments. Admittedly, 
some of them are most helpful in the 
necessary liaison between the Hill and 
downtown, but entirely too many are en- 
gaged in attempts to cajole, threaten, 
and bribe Members of Congress into ac- 
ceding to the wishes of the executive 
department. I use these terms advisedly, 
for it has become common practice to 
promise a new post office or atomic 
facility to the Member who conforms, 
to threaten the loss of funds in the dis- 
trict to one who refuses to go along with 
an administration project. 

Neither party is blameless, and the 
system is objectionable regardless of 
which side is in power. 

Registration of Government lobbyists 
might not eliminate the evils attendant 
to the use of executive department in- 
fluence, but it would at least open the 
books to those who are paying the bills 
and might even bring public demand for 
reform. 


POLL SHOWS VOTER ATTITUDE 
CHANGES 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. WYATT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
published the returns of my annual ques- 
tionnaire in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
This questionnaire was sent out in the 
early spring of the year and the results 
reflected the feelings of those polled at 
that time. 

Just last week the Press, a newspaper 
in the First Congressional District in 
Oregon, reprinted the section of my ques- 
tionnaire dealing with the Vietnamese 
situation. The paper invited readers to 
submit their answers in order to update 
the survey. 

Although there are several mitigating 
factors to be taken into consideration in 
comparing the polls, the change in the 
public attitude between spring and fall 
is so significant that I believe it should 
be brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues. I present it here for their in- 
spection: 

Pott SHOWS: VOTERS Ask VIETNAM 
WITHDRAWAL 

The “doves” are over. 

That’s the conclusion drawn from an ex- 
amination of preliminary responses to The 
Press poll on the war in Vietnam com- 
pared with answers received to the same 
questions last spring. 

Straw baliot voters favor immediate un- 
conditional withdrawal of the United States 
from Vietnam. Voters do not favor bombing 
in North Vietnam. And an overwh 
mumber protest the increased commitment 
of American ground troops in the current 
struggle. 


Most startling result is opinion concerning 
the legal and moral aspects of U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam. Sixty-two per cent of 
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voters in The Press poll to date voted afirm- 
atively when asked if they believe the war 
to be “illegal, immoral and completely un- 
or American military intervention in 


2 ballot, which appeared on this page 
in last week’s editions, utilized the same 
questions posed by Rep. Wendell Wyatt last 
spring in a questionnaire submitted to his 
constituents in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict. A tabulation of results of the Wyatt 
questionnaire and The Press poll are printed 
below for comparison purposes. 

Rep. Wyatt’s results are based on re- 
sponses from some 20,000 registered voters in 
his bailiwick. The questionnaire included 
questions on issues other than Vietnam in- 
volvement. The congressman this week re- 
ported nearly one in ten persons in the First 
District responded. 

Preliminary percentages published here 
are the result of a tabulation of the first 628 
responses to The Press poll and subsequent 
response continues heavy at this writing. 

Generally speaking, and although per- 
centages are not overwhelming in every 
instance, a comparison of results indicates a 
strong change in public opinion from the 
more hawk-like response to the Wyatt ques- 
tionnaire. 

Congressman Wyatt's district includes 
Clackamas, Washington, Yamhill, Benton, 
Clatsop, Columbia, Lincoln, Polk and Tilla- 
mook Counties and Multnomah County west 
of the Stadium Freeway. 

The Press circulation area involves the 
heaviest populated portions of Multnomah, 
Washington and Clackamas Counties. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Here is a preliminary report on the Viet- 
nam War poll which appeared in The Press 
last week, 

To give a comparison of any change in 
thinking since Congressman Wendell Wyatt 
sent out his questionnaire last June, both 
results are reported. Both polls were worded 
identically. 

1. Should the United States withdraw im- 
mediately and unconditionally from Viet- 
nam? 

The Press: yes, 52%; no, 48%. 

Wyatt: yes, 17%; no, 76%. 

2. Do you favor the bombing of Hanoi and 
of Haiphong and other northern cities thus 
far exempted from attack? 

The Press: yes, 45%; no, 55%. 

Wyatt: yes, 59%; no, 25%. 

3. Should we continue to increase the 
commitment of American ground troops to 
Vietnam? 

The Press: yes, 25%; no, 75%. 

Wyatt: yes, 47%; no, 39%. 

4.In prosecuting the war, should the 
United States take whatever military actions 
are deemed necessary to accomplish its goal 
without regard to the possibility of direct 
intervention by Red China? 

The Press: yes, 42%; no, 58%. 

Wyatt: yes, 60%; no, 28%. 

5. Do you favor the taking of whatever 
military actions are deemed necessary to 
force the North Vietnamese to the confer- 
ence table? 

The Press: yes, 48%; no, 52%. 

Wyatt: yes, 69%; no, 19%. 

6. Should the United States cease, uncon- 
ditionally, its bombing attacks upon North 
Vietnam? 

The Press: yes, 52%; no, 48%. 

Wyatt: yes, 20%; no, 70%. 

7. Should the United States attempt to 
prompt peace negotiations by another tem- 
porary pause in bombing attacks? 

The Press: yes, 50%; no, 50%. 

Wyatt: yes, 22%; no, 67%. 

8. Should the National Liberation Front 
(the Viet Cong) be included as a party to 
any future peace negotiations? 

The Press: yes, 73%; no, 27%. 

Wyatt: yes, 54%; no, 26%. 
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9. Do you believe the war to be, as one 
leading critic has described it, an “illegal, 
immoral and completely unjustifiable Amer- 
ican military intervention in Asia?” 

The Press: yes, 62%; no, 38%. 

Wyatt: yes, 26%; no, 63%. 


PRESERVING OUR NATURAL AS- 
SETS—PREVENTING EUTROPHI- 
CATION OF LAKES 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KUPFERMAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the trend toward greater urbanization 
in the United States continues, we should 
place at a premium among domestic 
goals, measures that would preserve the 
rapidly deteriorating and vanishing na- 
tural assets of our Nation. Deteriorating 
natural assets in great need of our at- 
tention are the lakes of our country. 

Although the life span of a lake is, 
under normal conditions, measured in 
millenniums and eons,’ the aging of a 
lake is often rapidly advanced due to the 
unnatural interference of man. This arti- 
ficially accelerated aging takes place in- 
stead of being slowly brought about 
through various natural changes of the 
earth’s surface. The Lake Restoration 
Act of 1967, which I have introduced 
today, seeks to prevent any further un- 
necessary aging and deterioration of our 
Nation’s lakes. 

A lake reaches old age, or even its 
demise, when certain plants growing 
within the lake reach such a proportion 
so as to cause the suffocation of desire- 
able aquatic life, consume oxygen, and 
cause the water to lose its capacity for 
self-purification.? The aging of a lake is 
greately accelerated by eutrophication, 
the excessive fertilization of algae, and 
other aquatic plants, with nutrients. Our 
highly industrialized society has ad- 
vanced the eutrophication of many of the 
lakes throughout the United States by 
the artificial introduction into our lakes 
of various nutrients which encourage 
eutrophication. Such nutrients are phos- 
phate in its many forms—a common ele- 
ment found in sewage, human waste, 
agricultural fertilizers, and industrial 
discharges—and nitrates.’ 

In a recent release issued by the De- 
partment of the Interior, Frank C. Di 
Luzio, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Water Pollution Control, stated that 
“until now, we have not adequately con- 
trolled these causes which help to speed 
the natural processes of eutrophication.” 
It is clear that the detrimental effects 
of eutrophication and its artificial ac- 
celeration have been observed for far 


11967 Journal of Water Pollution 737. 
Industrial Water Engineering, Feb. 1966, 


p. 27. 
d US; Dept. of the Interior Release, Aug. 4, 
1967. 

*U.S. Dept. of the Interior Release, June 
15, 1967. 
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longer than justified without adequate 
defensive steps having been taken, 

Eutrophication, which is directly re- 
lated to the life span of a lake, refers 
to the rate at which nutrients enter a 
body of water. It results in the noxious 
premature aging of bodies of water and 
is not limited to any one part of the 
United States. Critical examples of this 
problem are the Great Lakes, especially 
Lake Erie, and the marine water sur- 
rounding New York City, as well as lakes 
in California, Washington, Oregon, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Maine, Connecticut, 
and even the Potomac River.“ 

The effect of eutrophication on a lake’s 
usefulness is both dramatic and costly. 
The prolific growth of aquatic plants, 
which can transform a lake into a marsh- 
land in a mere two or three generations, 
not only adversely affects the use of a 
lake for boating and fishing, but also may 
completely nullify any use of the lake’s 
shoreline for swimming purposes, due to 
the formation of a thick slime on the 
shore. Also, swimming in eutrophic 
lakes often results in odors on the swim- 
mers’ body.’ The quality of water from 
eutrophic lakes is also affected. Eutroph- 
ication produces foul tasting and smell- 
ing water, and the removal of such taste 
and odor increases the cost of treating 
water for drinking purposes.“ 

Mr. Di Luzio made it quite clear that 
the Department of the Interior is “un- 
prepared—legally, institutionally, opera- 
tionally, and technically—to deal effec- 
tively with a major crisis such as the 
aging and possible death of Lake Erie,” 
and that the Interior Department is also 
unprepared to cope adequately with the 
many smaller cases of euthrophication 
that continue to contaminate our 
water.“ 

The Lake Restoration Act of 1967 that 
I have introduced today seeks to vest 
with the Department of the Interior the 
major responsibility for solving this very 
critical problem. My bill directs the De- 
partment of the Interior to encourage 
local communities and States, through 
technical assistance and planning grants 
on a 50-percent matching funds basis, 
to design comprehensive programs to 
restore eutrophic lakes. This bill also 
directs the Interior Department to co- 
ordinate the several Federal agency pro- 
grams relating to the restoration of 
lakes—for example, the Department of 
the Interior; the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development; and 
the Department of Agriculture—empha- 
sizing the development of new and im- 
proved methods of solving eutrophication 
problems, the restoration of eutrophic 
lakes, and, whenever feasible, improve- 
ment of the shorelands and adjacent 
areas so that full use of the lakes for 
recreational purposes is possible. 

This legislation further directs the 
Department of the Interior to expand 


6 Ibid. 
ê Industrial Water Engineering, Feb. 1966, 
. 33. 
5 1 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
*U.S. Dept. of the Interior Release, June 
15, 1967, 
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its efforts to develop: first, more precise 
knowledge of the eutrophication process; 
second, more effective programs and 
methods for the elimination of phos- 
phates, and other substances which en- 
courage unwanted plant growth, from 
treatment plant effluent; third, better 
methods of measuring the phosphates 
and similar substances contributed by 
industrial waste waters; and fourth, pro- 
grams to encourage private industry to 
develop chemical substitutes for phos- 
phate in detergents. To accomplish these 
aims the Lake Restoration Act of 1967 
provides that the Department of the In- 
terior shall develop special research and 
demonstration programs for preventing 
the entry of nutrients into, and remov- 
ing existing nutrients from, lake waters. 

For the purpose of such special re- 
search and demonstration programs the 
Natural Resources and Power Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations recommended that funds be 
appropriated in an amount comparable 
to the sum which Congress authorized 
for research on the problems of storm 
and combined sewers, advanced waste 
treatment systems, and pollution by in- 
dustry. Thus, my bill asks for an appro- 
priation of $20 million to carry out the 
goals of the Lake Restoration Act of 
1967. 

Many lakes which are today used not 
only as a source of drinking water sup- 
ply, but also for recreational purposes, 
are daily threatened with extinction. 
Enactment of the Lake Restoration Act 
of 1967 is a constructive attempt at pre- 
venting this threat from becoming a fait 
accompli. 

In the mobile and highly urbanized so- 
ciety in which we live today, a great 
many people rely on lakes many miles 
from their homes for recreational pur- 
poses. I myself often spend summer 
weekends in an area of New York State 
that allows me to take advantage of the 
recreational facilities of a lake. I know 
that many of my constituents seek re- 
lief from the steel and concrete canyons 
of Manhattan by vacationing near one of 
the magnificent lakes located in New 
York State. 

Now is the time to act, and not wait 
until the word “eutrophication,” like 
“pollution,” is a household word. 


TAX SHARING AND FISCAL 
FEDERALISM 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations, on which I am privileged 
to serve together with our distinguished 
colleagues, the gentleman from North 


10 Committee on Government Operations, 
To Save America’s Small Lakes, H.R. Rep. No. 
594, 90th Cong., Ist Sess. 17(1967). 
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Carolina [Mr. FounTAIn] and the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN], has 
just completed one of the most impor- 
tant and comprehensive studies ever con- 
ducted on the fiscal relationships between 
Federal, State, and local governments— 
upon the proper balance of which de- 
pends our ability to solve our most press- 
ing urban and environmental problems. 

The Commission has prepared a press 
release describing its principal findings 
and conclusions and summarizing its 
principal recommendations. In view of 
the great interest in this subject on the 
part of our colleagues, I include the 
Commission material herewith as a part 
of my remarks: 

ACIR Proposes REVENUE SHARING AND 
METROPOLITAN FISCAL CHANGES 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations at a two-day meeting Octo- 
ber 6 and 7 recommended a wide ranging 
p of Congressional and State legis- 
lative action to improve the fiscal balance 
among Federal, State, and local leyels of 
government. 

The Commission adopted a proposal calling 
upon the Federal government to broaden the 
„mix“ of Federal aid to States and localities 
to include not only existing types of “cate- 
gorical assistance” but also block grants and 
general support payments—so-called “reve- 
nue sharing.” The block grants, the Commis- 
sion urged, should be developed “through 
the consolidation of existing specific grants- 
in-aid to give States and localities greater 
flexibility in meeting needs in broad func- 
tional areas.” General support payments, the 
Commission recommended, should be “on a 
per capita basis, adjusted for variations in 
tax effort.” They would “allow States and 
localities to devise their own programs and 
set their own priorities to help solve their 
unique and most crucial problems.” Chair- 
man Farris Bryant did not concur in the 
Commission’s action. 

Among the startling findings emerging 
from the Commission's year long study of 
“fiscal federalism” are: 

An increasing fiscal disparity between cen- 
tral cities and suburbs, particularly in the 
Northeast and Midwest. 

The paradox of central city poverty in the 


tan areas account for 65 percent of 
the population, 70 percent of taxable as- 
sessed valuation, three-quarters or more of 
Federal personal income tax collections, and 
80 percent of bank checking accounts; but 
these areas also account for most of the na- 
tion's poverty, crime, delinquency, and civil 
disorder. 

A concentration of “high cost citizens“ 
children in school, the elderly, welfare re- 
cipients—in the central city, and this con- 
centration will increase in the future. 

‘Central city educational expenditures are 
lower than in the suburbs, not only on a per 
capita basis, but also on a per pupil basis. 
Where the need is greatest the support dol- 
lars are fewest. 

The local tax burden in the central cities, 
measured against income, is more than 50 
percent greater than in the suburbs. Growth 
in State and Federal aid has not been suffi- 
cient to counteract growing disparities in 
per capita tax revenues between the central 
city and suburbia. 

The Commission also called on the States 
to equip themselves with a productive and 
broad-based tax system, including effective 
but equitable use of the local property tax 
to enable them to underwrite a major por- 
tion of their expanding expenditure require- 
ments, 

To facilitate balanced use of property, in- 
come, and sales taxes, the Commission rec- 
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ommended that States adopt policies to 
shield basic family income from sales tax 
excesses and limit the burden of residential 
property taxes on low income families. 

Major Commission proposals for easing 
metropolitan disparities call for: 

States to establish regional school property 
taxing districts empowered to levy areawide 
taxes for allocation among school districts 
in the region; such arrangements would be 
for financial rather than operating or policy 
purposes. 

States to provide financial incentives for 
specialized, multi-district educational facil- 
ities designed to meet special high cost edu- 
cational needs. 

Congress to amend the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 to permit 
use of available grant funds for incentives 
to State action to balance fiscal resources 
with educational needs in metropolitan areas. 

States to add to their schoo] aid formulas 
appropriate factors reflecting higher per 
pupil costs among disadvantaged children, 
especially in heavily populated areas. 

States and localities to remove any legal 
obstacles to greater involvement of private 
enterprise in the solution of central city 
problems and to encourage private-public 
efforts to overcome economic and fiscal de- 
terioration in major cities. 

State government to empower a State 
agency to order, where needed, consolidation 
or dissolution of local government units 
within a metropolitan area to minimize 
continued fragmentation of the tax base. 

The Commission took note of population 
growth patterns which point to further con- 
centration of people in metropolitan areas. 
The ACIR now has underway a study on 
“Balanced Urbanization and New Commu- 
nity Development” that explores this prob- 
lem; a draft report will be considered at the 
Commission's January 1968 meeting. 

The Commission also called for marked 
improvements in the collection, analysis, and 
dissemination of social, economic, and fiscal 
data at all levels of government. 

The Commission’s action today marks the 
completion of its wide-ranging study of in- 
tergovernmental fiscal arrangements. At its 
July 2ist meeting the Commission adopted 
a score of recommendations designed to 
strengthen the Federal grant-in-aid system 
and to modernize the structure and financial 
operations of State Government. 

The 26-member Commission is a biparti- 
san body established by Congress to maintain 
continuing review of the relations among 
Federal, State and local governments. Its 
membership consists of governors, mayors, 
county officials, State legislators, and rep- 
resentatives from both Houses of the Con- 
gress, the Federal Executive Branch and the 
general public. 

Farris Byrant, former Governor of Florida 
is Chairman of the Commission. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Adoption of a flexible combination of 
federal financial assistance to States and lo- 
calities to consist of categorical grants-in- 
aid, general functional block grants, and per 
capita general support payments. The fed- 
eral support payments, adjusted for varia- 
tions in tax effort, could be made to either 
State or major local units of government; 
they should not conflict with any existing 
comprehensive State plan. (Chairman Bryant 
dissented.) 

2. Achieving better balance in State and 
local tax systems by more effective local use 
of the property tax, the adoption of broad 
based State taxes, and the shielding of basic 
family income from undue burdens of sales 
and property taxes. 

3. Strengthening the productivity of the 
sales tax, by protecting low-income families 
from undue tax burdens on sales of food and 
drugs. 

4. Strengthening the productivity of the 
local property tax by State action to help 
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localities in relieving low-income families 
from undue property tax burdens, 

5. State authorization of regional school 
property taxing districts to assist in equaliz- 
ing the property tax burdens of school financ- 
ing between central cities and suburbs. 

6. State authorization and financial as- 
sistance for specialized educational facilities 
on a multi-district basis. 

7. Federal encouragement and financial as- 
sistance for multidistrict educational ar- 
rangements. 

8. Addition of factors in State school aid 
formulas to reflect higher per pupil costs 
for disadvantaged children, especially in 
densely populated areas; amendment to Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act to 
authorize use of available grant funds in 
support of such action. 

9. Prevention of fragmentation of the tax 
base by authorizing State agencies subject to 
public hearing and court review to consoli- 
date or dissolve local governmental units 
within metropolitan areas, to stop the use 
of inter-local contracts that contribute to 
fragmentation, and to reduce State aid to 
local governments not meeting statutory 
standards of economic, geographic, and po- 
litical viability. 

10. Fostering neighborhood initiative and 
self-respect by authorizing counties and 
large cities to establish, and at their dis- 
cretion to abolish, neighborhood subunits 
endowed with limited powers of taxation 
and local self-government. 

11. Federal, State and local financing of 
neighborhood information centers and re- 
ferral services to orient in-migrants and 
others to the demands of urban society. 

12. State constitutional and statutory ac- 
tion to remove barriers to private involve- 
ment in coping with urban problems and to 
enhance public-private cooperation. 

13. Expansion of Internal Revenue Service 
statistical reports on income to provide data 
on individual units of local government with- 
in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

14, Establishment of a national system of 
social accounts, with special emphasis on 
the development of such data for individual 
cities, counties and Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, as well as State and na- 
tional aggregates. 

15. Establishment by existing or new non- 
governmental organizations of data facili- 
ties to measure comparative performance 
levels of local governmental units for the 
major urban functions. This effort should 
look toward setting optimal standards, and 
collecting, analyzing and publishing data. 

16. Improved coordination, through th 
Executive Office of the President, of Federal 
grant programs being administered by a 
variety of Federal departments and agen- 
cies. 

17. Decentralization to Federal regional 
offices of review and approval of plans result- 
ing from Federal formula-type grants to 
State and local governments. Reduction in 
the wide variations in boundaries of Federal 
administrative regions. 

18. Bringing Federal Executive Boards un- 
der Bureau of the Budget supervision and 
providing at least one full-time staff member 
for each of the major Boards. 

19. State action to remove restrictions on 
the length and frequency of State legislative 
sessions including serious consideration of 
annual sessions by those States now holding 
biennial sessions. (Governor Dempsey dis- 
sented.) 

20. Establishment by State legislatures of 
machinery for following Federal legislation 
and for presenting State legislators’ views at 
Congressional hearings. 

21. Revision by Congress of Section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to strengthen com- 
prehensive planning at State, regional, metro- 
politan and local levels, and to require Te- 
view and comment by State planning agen- 
cies of project proposals impinging upon 
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State or local comprehensive plans. The 
Commission took no position on assignment 
of responsibility within the Federal Govern- 
ment for financial assistance to State and 
local planning activities. 

22. Serious consideration by the States to 
providing more constitutional flexibility for 
long-range State financing. 

ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


Farris Bryant, Chairman (Director, Office 
of Emergency Planning). 

Price Daniel, Vice Chairman, Austin, Texas. 

Ben Barnes, Speaker, House of Represen- 
tatives, Austin, Texas. 

William O. Beach, County Judge, Mont- 
gomery County, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Neal S. Blaisdell, Mayor, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Ramsey Clark, Attorney General. 

Dorothy I. Cline, Professor of Government, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 

John Dempsey, Governor, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

C. George De Stefano, Member of the State 
Senate, Barrington, R. I. 

Florence P. Dwyer, Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Buford Ellington, 
Tennessee. 

Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Member of the Senate. 

L. H. Fountain, Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Henry Fowler, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Alexander Heard, Chancellor, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jack D. Maltester, Mayor, San Leandro, 
California. 

Angus McDonald, Commissioner, Yakima 
County, Washington. 

Theodore R. McKeldin, Mayor, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Karl E. Mundt, Member of the Senate. 

Edmund S. Muskie, Member of the Senate. 

Arthur Naftalin, Mayor, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

James A. Rhodes, 
Ohio. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor, Albany, 
New York. 

Gladys N. Spellman, Commissioner, Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. 

Al Ullman, Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Jesse M. Unruh, Speaker of the Assembly, 
Sacramento, California. 


Governor, Nashville, 


Governor, Columbus, 


THE REAL ISSUE IN THE TAX- 
SPENDING IMPASSE 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of considerable encouragement to 
me, and I am certain to many of our col- 
leagues as well, that there is beginning 
to emerge from the debate on Federal 
spending and taxes and from the im- 
Passe presently existing between the 
Congress and the administration a new 
awareness that the central issue is more 
than the immediate one of dollars and 
cents and involves nothing less than the 
purposes, the structure, and the orga- 
nization of the Federal Government. 

Faced with mounting demands on 
limited Federal resources, the prolifera- 
tion of Federal programs to meet those 
demands, and the increasingly amor- 
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phous and unresponsive character of the 
Federal bureaucracy, we can no longer 
postpone the effort to reorganize the 
executive branch and reshape its struc- 
ture and functions in a more rational 
way. Only in this way, I believe, can we 
achieve such objectives as the identifica- 
tion and measurement of national needs, 
the establishment of priorities, the eval- 
uation and improvement of program ef- 
fectiveness, the control of expenditures, 
the elimination of unnecessary delay and 
duplication, and a generally higher qual- 
ity of governmental performance, ac- 
countability and responsiveness. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, whose 
statement last Friday has contributed 
greatly to the reorientation of the de- 
bate around this key issue, summed the 
problem up most clearly and succinctly 
when he said: 

Let’s start now on the big job of making 
sure our Government does what we want it 
to, the way we want it to, when we want 
it to, and as much as we want it to. 


The response in the press to the chair- 
man’s statement has been immediate 
and gratifying, and I am pleased to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks the edi- 
torials published in the Washington 
Post and Washington Star on October 9 
and in the Wall Street Journal on Oc- 
tober 10. 

I also include as a part of my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, the text of my current 
“Report to the People,” which I prepared 
on October 7 for distribution to my con- 
stituents this week, in which I have tried 
to explore some of the implications of 
the chairman’s statement and suggest 
some legislation which the Congress 
could immediately begin to consider. 

The newsletter and editorials follow: 
Economy: A Way To OBTAIN BETTER Gov- 

ERNMENT 
(Congresswoman Dwyrer’s Report to the 

People,” 12th District of New Jersey, Octo- 

ber 12, 1967) 

The distinguished chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee—the group 
whose great influence stems from its exclu- 
sive power to originate revenue (tax) legisla- 
tion—raised an immensely important issue 
late last week when he criticized his own 
Administration for “missing the point” 
about Congressional insistence on cutting 
Federal spending this year. 

It’s not simply that Congress believes it is 
urgent to reduce the budget in the face of 
a inflation-producing deficit which could 
reach $30 billion—welcome as such cuts 
would be, Chairman Mills pointed out—but 
it’s the more important objective of con- 
trolling and shaping the growth of the Fed- 
eral government and the substance of Fed- 
eral programs. 

What we should be doing, he insisted, is 
looking beyond the next fiscal year or two 
and trying to make sure “that the kinds 
of things the Federal government does—the 
nature of its claims on the economy (the 
Nation’s productive capacity)—conform with 
the Nation’s changing preferences.” Or, as 
he put it in the final sentence of his state- 
ment, “Let’s start now on the big job of mak- 
ing sure our Government does what we want 
it to, the way we want it to, when we want 
it to, and as much as we want it to.” 

BY CHANGING THE SYSTEM 

In other words, unless the system itself is 
changed—unless Federal activities and pro- 
grams are subjected to a systematic and ra- 
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tional process of review and evaluation on 
a continuing basis—then the growth of Fed- 
eral spending and Federal influence will be- 
come inevitable and unmanageable, contrary 
to all the canons of democratic theory. It's 
not a question of black-and-white or good 
versus evil. It’s just the tax-financed pro- 
grams, directed by officials who believe in 
those programs and supported by those who 
benefit from them, have a natural tendency 
to reproduce and multiply, and that the 
resulting structure of government—massive, 
ponderous, impersonal and relatively un- 
responsive—reduces the self-governing ca- 
pacity of the people, the power of the people 
to decide their own future. 

None of this is new, of course. But the 
significance of Chairman Mills’ observations 
rests in the fact that he is one of the most 
respected and powerful leaders in Congress, 
a friend (though independent) of the Ad- 
ministration, a key figure in a critical posi- 
tion to influence crucial decisions. That a 
man of his stature should call attention so 
compellingly to facts which many would 
rather ignore, and at a time and place and 
under circumstances which cannot be 
avoided, provides hope that something may 
yet come of it. 

There's been no shortage of solutions 
only a lack of will, And while the chairman 
seemed to direct his criticism chiefly at the 
Administration, he might well have spared 
a share for his colleagues on Capitol Hill. 
For it is here, stacked away gathering dust 
on committee shelves, that some of the most 
hopeful and constructive devices for improv- 
ing governmental performance and strength- 
ening the people’s control over the Federal 
establishment can be found. 

ADOPTING SPECIFIC REFORMS 

As a sponsor of many such measures, I’ve 
had occasion to describe them in previous 
newsletters, so I’ll only mention a few in 
passing. You'll remember, for example, such 
proposals as: (1) the mandatory, periodic 
review of Federal grant-in-aid programs so 
as to eliminate the outmoded and unneces- 
sary, improve the useful, and revise others 
according to changing needs; (2) the estab- 
lishment of a new Hoover Commission to 
conduct a comprehensive and independent 
study of the entire Federal structure and 
recommend ways of simplifying, coordinat- 
ing and re-arranging in a more efficient way 
the functions and activities of the Executive 
Branch; (3) the creation of a similar com- 
mission to determine how the Federal Gov- 
ernment can utilize modern systems analysis 
and advanced management techniques to re- 
solve problems in such major areas as hous- 
ing, pollution control, education, etc., more 
effectively; and (4) the insistence that up- 
to-date cost accounting systems be installed 
in all departments and agencies as an essen- 
tial step in controlling costs and evaluating 
programs. 
And we have also failed to do our part, 
closer to home, by (a) reforming the creaky 
operations and outdated rules of Congress, 
(b) imposing on ourselves the kind of ethi- 
cal standards and self-restraint which the 
responsible and representative character of 
this institution requires, and (c) establish- 
ing an oversight, or “watchdog,” investigat- 
ing committee chaired by the minority which 
could stimulate a higher level of supervision 
and watchfulness over the Executive Branch 
by the majority-controlled standing commit- 
tees of Congress. 

These, I believe, are some of the actions 
Congress could—and should—take as soon 
as possible to bring the results which Chair- 
man Mills is seeking. 


AND APPLYING THE HEAT 


The need for such action was illustrated 
once again this week just four days before 
the chairman spoke out. In a commendable 
effort “to help find jobs and provide training 
for thousands of America’s hard-core unem- 
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ployed,” the President launched still an- 
other new program—a program poorly timed, 
administratively clumsy, and of questionable 
worth. Poorly timed, because the government 
should be concentrating on quality rather 
than quantity. Administratively clumsy, be- 
cause the new program will overlap, dupli- 
cate and confuse the 21 other Federal man- 
power training programs on which $2 billion 
a year is being spent. And of questionable 
worth, because the new program fails to in- 
clude necessary improvements in defining 
jobs and identifying job openings and be- 
cause it further postpones the time when a 
program of maximum effectiveness can re- 
place the less useful programs, I refer to the 
Human Investment Act which would employ 
tax incentives to permit private business to 
provide direct on-the-job training with as- 
surances of follow-up employment. To date, 
this has been the missing ingredient in Fed- 
eral manpower programs: training in needed 
skills for specific job openings, and our bill 
would do more—dollar for dollar—to accom- 
plish this than anything yet suggested, in- 
cluding the President’s new program. 

It is this kind of program proliferation 
and insensitivity to climbing costs that drove 
Congress in the past two weeks to apply new 
heat to the Administration in our efforts to 
achieve some economies. In rapid succession, 
the House (1) threatened to tie up a resolu- 
tion permitting Federal agencies to spend 
funds at last year’s levels until this year's 
appropriations have been approved; (2) 
secured a promise from the chairman of its 
Appropriations Committee that legislation 
will.be brought to the floor cutting back ap- 
propriations already made; (3) suspended 
formally its consideration of the President's 
10 percent surtax proposal until spending 
cutbacks have been made; and (4) sent back 
to House-Senate conference committee the 
Labor-Health, Education and Welfare De- 
partments appropriations bill with directions 
to remove another $20 million; while the 
Senate—ordinarily much more generous— 
rejected a committee recommendation for an 
extra $2.8 billion for the poverty program. 

No one can say the Administration has not 
been warned of Congress’ determination, a 
determination born of the people’s concern 
with higher taxes, higher prices, higher in- 
terest rates and lower performance of public 
functions. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1967] 
A New Fiscat DIMENSION 


Perhaps—after the rhetorical gunsmoke 
settles—the current fiscal encounter between 
Congress and the White House will prove to 
be just another in a long series of skirmishes 
that are resolved by token reductions in 
Federal expenditures. But Chairman Wilbur 
D. Mills of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee opened a new dimension of an old 
dialogue by insisting that effective expendi- 
ture control can only be achieved by exam- 
ining and making basic changes in Federal 
programs, not by “the broad ax spending 
slash approach.” Surely that argument 
should be regarded as more than a tactical 
maneuver in an essentially sterile quarrel. 

The real issue in the debate over Federal 
spending are obscured by ideological fog. 
“Liberals” automatically support the growth 
of Federal expenditures, especially those for 
non-military programs, while conserva- 
tives“ are quick to condemn them. But re- 
sponses that are as predictable as the patel- 
lar reflex scarcely do justice to otherwise 
rational men. They should instead be con- 
cerned with two principal issues. How much 
of the Nation’s resources should be trans- 
ferred by taxation or borrowing from private 
consumption to public or collective con- 
sumption? Here there is question of register- 
ing the preferences of the electorate, an ad- 
mittedly imperfect process. The second issue, 
assuming that preferences are known, in- 
volves the effectiveness of public expendi- 
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tures. Are Federal programs assigned their 
proper priorities, and are specific programs 
achieving their stated goals? 

The question of preferences—how much 
income Americans really want to transfer to 
the public sector—is at the heart of the 
dispute between Congress and the President. 
Mr. Mills maintains that the electorate is 
alarmed by the rapid growth of Federal 
spending in recent years and wishes to “curb 
the momentum of expanding Government 
activity.” The Chairman’s judgment could 
prove wrong. But no light at all is thrown 
on the issue when the Administration re- 
plies that Federal expenditures are below 16 
per cent of the gross national product. Ex- 
penditures as a percentage of the GNP can 
decline while the absolute rise is very great, 
perhaps far greater than desired. 

Interest groups frustrate efforts to control 
expenditures or assure their effectiveness. 
Once a Federal program is launched, strong, 
if not ineluctable pressures are exerted to 
expand it. That is why Congress is reluctant 
to levy a “temporary” increase in taxes. When 
funds are available, they tend to be spent, 
thus assuring the permanence of the in- 
crease in the level of Federal expenditures. 

There are those who argue that no effort 
should be made to control expenditures be- 
cause Congress will only decimate those pro- 
grams designed to alleviate poverty. But even 
if that allegation were supportable—the ap- 
propriations suggest that it is not—there can 
be no valid defense of programs that fail to 
reflect the rational priorities of the society 
or that persistently fail to achieve their 
stated goals. Instead of “freezing” the more 
obvious pork barrel projects, a tactic that 
will only alter the timing of expenditures, 
not their amount, the Administration might 
meet Congressional objections by agreeing to 
a fundamental evaluation of all Federal 
programs. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 

Oct, 9, 1967] 


SURTAX DEADLOCK 


As things stand, it looks very much as 
though rhetoric alone is not going to win 
a tax increase for the President. 

On Saturday night, for the third time in 
as many days, Mr. Johnson made a strong, 
even emotional, appeal for a 10 percent sur- 
tax Addressing a Democratic fund-raising 
dinner ($1,000 a couple), the President said: 
“I have made my choice.” He meant that 
despite his slump in the polls, he would 
not seek temporary popularity by yielding 
on the war in Vietnam, his tax proposal or 
“by abandoning the fight against discrimi- 
nation—the fight for the poor here at home.” 

The implications of this last point are not 
going to help him. For his principal oppo- 
nents on the tax issue, and especially Chair- 
man Mills of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, are not advocating that the fight against 
discrimination and the poor be abandoned. 
They will surely resent the President's in- 
sinuation to the contrary. 

It has been and still is our belief that a 
tax increase coupled with reduced spending 
is necessary if inflation is to be held in check 
next year. The President has made some 
moves toward curbing spending. But he has 
not done enough to satisfy Chairman Mills, 
and the latter is in a very strong position 
as far as the tax increase question is con- 
cerned. 

Backed by a 20-to-5 vote of his committee, 
Mr. Mills has simply tucked the tax increase 
measure in his pocket. “As of now,” he has 
said, “the tax bill is dead.” And he can make 
this stick if he wants to. 

The Arkansas Democrat has not called 
for abandonment of the Great Society. But 
he has said that he and those House mem- 
bers who support him are trying to get the 
message across: “We want to pause in the 
headlong rush toward ever bigger govern- 
ment,” To this end, he thinks the adminis- 
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tration should review the 850 or more dif- 
ferent government functions, decide which 
are no longer needed—which, though de- 
sirable, can be set aside during wartime—and 
send appropriate recommendations to Con- 
gress. 

This does not strike us as an unreasonable 
attitude. And the President, when the 
speech-making is all over, ought to make an 
earnest effort to adjust to it. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 10, 1967] 
Mr. MILLS MAKES A POINT 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
certainly startled the Administration last 
week when it voted to pigeonhole the pro- 
posed tax increase. Chairman Wilbur Mills, 
however, is fearful that the committee's 
message was not fully understood. 

Obviously enough, the Ways and Means 
group does want the Administration to out- 
line immediate cuts in spending. Yet, as Mr. 
Mills stressed, that objective is less important 
than progress toward keeping outlays under 
reasonable control in the future. 

The Arkansas Democrat's concern may 
have been increased by the fact that the Ad- 
ministration’s only important move toward 
lower spending recently has been a temporary 
freeze on several projects considered non- 
essential. Desirable as delays may be in 
these and other cases, they do nothing to 
limit the long-run outlay figures. 

If Rep. Mills and other economy-minded 
Congressmen accept a few temporary spend- 
ing cuts as evidence of Administration good 
faith, and then approve a tax boost, the very 
real danger is that outlays would grow 
enough to eat up any added revenue. The 
budget thus would be as badly out of kilter 
as ever and inflation would be very much 
with us; sooner or later, demands would be 
heard for still another tax increase. 

To avert such a development, says Mr. 
Mills, Congress and the Administration must 
do some determined weeding among Fed- 
eral programs, 

“All of us know only too well,” he declared, 
“that the present budget contains programs 
that may have lost their justification, and 
that we are called upon to approve others 
and vote vast sums for their operation with- 
out having any information about what 
their current objectives are and how well they 
are performing them or are likely to in the 
future.” 

One of the more discouraging aspects of 

the current situation, in fact, is that almost 
everyone in Government, from the President 
on down, has frequently spelled out the need 
for better budgetary control. Up to now, 
though, no one has done much toward that 
aim. 
The basic changes needed are simple and 
sensible: Once the Government decides what 
it would like to do it should take a realistic 
look at available resources and then set hard 
priorities. Moreover, the Government should 
consider a number of approaches to any 
spending project, selecting the one that 
promises to deliver the most for the least 
cost. Finally, both the Administration and 
Congress must constantly check on existing 
programs, scrapping or revamping those that 
aren't doing the job. 

As the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment suggested some time ago, better fiscal 
control probably would call for beefed-up 
and better-coordinated budget staffs in the 
departments and agencies, The Budget Bu- 
reau quite possibly should also have greater 
power to ride herd on the agencies’ requests 
and to review accomplishments or lack of 
same. 

Then, too, Congress should have a chance 
to consider the budget in its entirety instead 
of piecemeal as the appropriations requests 
trickle in. The budget should also be broken 
down by programs so that it would be easier 
to spot the oft-occurring duplication of ef- 
forts among the multitude of agencies. 
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There are many other changes that are long 
overdue. As noted in these columns recently, 
the accounting practices of several agencies 
are sadly deficient, even by Federal standards. 
Perhaps, as the CED has proposed, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office should run regular 
audits of all the agencies. 

Neither Mr. Mills nor anyone else is under 
any illusion that the Federal budget can be 
brought firmly under control overnight; 
there are, for one thing, too many political 
pressures for retaining the status quo. But 
he clearly sees that temporary spending cuts 
offer the economy no better sanctuary than 
a spot in the eye of a hurricane. 

If the Administration doesn’t get that idea, 
too, it will have missed the whole point of 
Mr. Mills’ protest and set the stage for fur- 
ther financial deterioration. 


IMPORTED MEAT LABELING 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Lancen] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, during re- 
cent years we have seen a great deal of 
controversy and substantial economic 
loss to beef producers throughout the 
country because of an excess volume of 
imported meat and meat food products 
from foreign countries. There has also 
been much concern expressed with re- 
gard to truth in labeling in order that 
the consumer might not in any way be 
misled because of a lack of, or mislead- 
ing, label attached to any given product. 

It would therefore seem to be in the 
best interests of both the producer and 
the consumer that we require that all 
imported meat and meat food products 
bear a label showing the country of 
origin of such imported meat. It has 
become even more significant of recent 
date that the Congress respond with 
legislation that would require imported 
meat products to be so identified. 

On January 16, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld, without explanation, the 
decision of the Oregon district court 
which had held that State’s meat label- 
ing law was unconstitutional. This, of 
course, has the effect of nullifying many 
such labeling requirements which have 
been enacted by respective State legisla- 
tures. 

It is obvious that the livestock industry 
and American agriculture have recog- 
nized and demanded that such require- 
ments be enacted. The fact that many 
State legislatures have written into 
State law labeling requirements for im- 
ported meat is indicative of adverse mar- 
ket effects and resulting depressed prices 
having given sufficient cause for State 
legislative action in enforcing more pro- 
tection. 

Congress should take prompt action 
to restore the protection and validate 
the purpose for which 19 States wrote 
these labeling laws originally. 

I have, therefore, joined my colleagues 
in introducing legislation which is de- 
signed to accomplish that purpose. I hope 
both Houses of the Congress will respond 
with favor to them. 
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FUNDING OF THE HIGHWAY 
BEAUTIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. STEIGER; of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Congress and the administration are 
faced with dealing with the critical prob- 
lem of the current budget deficit, there 
is certainly one bill which can be killed 
this year that will save $85 million. I re- 
fer to the funding of the highway beauti- 
fication program. Not only will defeat of 
this spending bill contribute to reducing 
the budget deficit, but it will likewise 
save a host of administrative headaches 
at both the State and Federal level. 

The ultimate cost of the program will 
be between $2 and $3 billion by the ad- 
ministration’s own estimates, but I pre- 
dict that it will run substantially higher 
than that figure in a matter of a com- 
paratively short time. 

Confusion with regard to implementa- 
tion by the States as provided in the orig- 
inal bill is evidenced by the fact that 45 
of the 50 States have not yet been able to 
reach any agreement with the Federal 
Highway Administrator with regard to 
advertising control. 


LIMITING CATEGORIES OF 1970 


CENSUS QUESTIONS 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Watson] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few years the Federal Government 
has increasingly become involved in the 
insidious business of privacy invasion. 
Evidence of this is clearly seen in the 
mounting attacks by our colleagues in 
the House and Senate upon the Govern- 
ment’s gathering of data of a highly per- 
sonal nature. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
civil rights, and yet, often forgotten are 
individual rights. Especially overlooked 
in recent years has been an individual’s 
right to enjoy privacy without fear of 
snooping by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been held in cases 
to numerous to mention that the right 
of individual privacy is sacred under 
the law. The fourth amendment to the 
Constitution guarantees our right to 
privacy, and the Supreme Court has not 
deviated in its judicial interpretation 
of that amendment. Historically, the 
Court has not encountered privacy 
cases in which a complex interpretation 
of the fourth amendment was needed 
since in most instances the issue was cut 
and dry. 

But, the advent of modern scientific 
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and technological achievements in the 
20th century have rendered judicial in- 
terpretation of the fourth amendment in 
a broad new light. As is so often the case, 
scientific achievement in many areas has 
failed to parallel man’s understanding 
of its advances. For instance, most Amer- 
icans were amazed to learn just a few 
years ago that electronic listening de- 
vices could be used to monitor private 
conversations. However, electronic “bug- 
ging” was only the beginning of a whole 
new world of privacy invasion. It has 
now become an accepted fact that no 
man is an island as far as many bureau- 
crats in Government service are con- 
cerned. Although unknown to most 
Americans, some Federal agencies have 
at their disposal more statistical data on 
= individual than he knows about him- 
self. 

Yes; with pharisaical indignation 
some Americans are always ready to cry 
that their civil liberties are being vio- 
lated while, at the same time, there are 
few cries about the direct and sinister 
methods of curtailing individual free- 
dom currently being advanced with the 
full knowledge of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Of course one of the most dangerous 
methods of privacy invasion concerns 
the increased used of tests for civil serv- 
ice employees. As I have pointed out on 
numerous occasions, various tests are 
necessary to determine eligibility for 
Federal employment, but I am unalter- 
ably opposed to personal tests which re- 
quire an individual to answer questions 
wholly unrelated to the nature of his 
employment. The effort of many of these 
tests is nothing more than a bureau- 
cratic form of employee harassment and 
@n encroachment upon the employees’ 
lives. There are healthy signs that Con- 
gress under the able leadership of our 
distinguished colleague in the Senate, 
the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin], will enact a bill of rights 
for civil service employees. I have joined 
many of my colleagues in sponsoring this 
legislation which is so sorely needed. 

Mr. Speaker, another indication that 
Congress is becoming more aware of 
Federal snooping occurred just recently 
when House and Senate committees 
failed to approve plans by the adminis- 
tration to create a national data bank. 
Although receiving very little fanfare, 
the establishment of a national data 
center with its interchangeable counter- 
part, a personal dossier bank, would con- 
tain fantastic amounts of information 
about every citizen of this country. Dur- 
ing the hearings on this matter, testi- 
mony clearly indicated that such a 
statistical center could, if placed in the 
wrong hands, result in an effective 
snooping device on American citizens. 

But, the end of the snooping business 
is far from over. Now, a far-reaching 
and dangerous method of privacy inva- 
sion is being advanced by the Bureau of 
the Census in its 1970 census forms. Af- 
ter reading a test questionnaire recently 
mailed by the Census Bureau to 25 per- 
cent of the households in New Haven, 
Conn., Iam convinced that this Federal 
agency’s thirst for information com- 
pletely outstrips its need for it. While I 
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am not advocating that the American 
people ignore the 1970 census, I am sug- 
gesting that many of the questions posed 
on the New Haven sample forms con- 
stitute an invasion of privacy. It is, in- 
deed, ironic that the Census Bureau was 
also a prime mover in the national data 
bank scheme. 

Mr. Speaker, our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Betts], in a forth- 
right and courageous manner, has called 
this census questionnaire to the atten- 
tion of the House. In my opinion it 
should be carefully reviewed by every 
Member of this body. In the final anal- 
ysis I think that most of us would agree 
the census form is unnecessary, but more 
important that it is an invasion of pri- 
vacy. Under existing law, penalties for 
noncompliance in answering census 
questions ranges up to 60 days in prison 
and a fine of $100. It is unconscionable 
to compel citizens of this country to an- 
swer a host of ambiguous and highly 
personal questions under penalty of law. 

Today I am joining my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Betts], in introducing legislation 
to limit the categories of information to 
be answered on the census question- 
naire. Certainly, legislation of this type 
is needed to restrict the Census Bureau, 
or any other Federal agency, from 
tampering with the private lives of our 
citizens. 


INSURANCE COMPANY CONCEDES 
NECESSITY FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr, STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
deed interested to learn that one of 
America’s largest insurance companies 
has publicly conceded the necessity for a 
comprehensive congressional investiga- 
tion of automobile liability insurance. In 
a statement of policy appearing in Phil- 
adelphia newspapers on Monday, Octo- 
ber 10, and signed by the board chair- 
man, the company frankly admitted: 

For the past several years it has become 
clear that the present automobile insurance 
system in America is not working to the 
satisfaction of anyone: neither the consumer, 
the insurance companies, nor the state and 
federal governments. 


In calling for action by legislators, the 
policy statement asserts: 

What happened was that the law and auto 
insurance stood still, while the auto itself 
and its place in American life changed 
radically ... What is needed is an entirely 
new approach to the problem presented by 
the victims of auto accidents. ... 


Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that this policy declaration will appear 
in most of the Nation’s newspapers and 
periodicals during the next several weeks. 
As one who has long been concerned with 
the social problems presented by the 
automobile and automobile liability in- 
surance, I have previously expressed the 
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dissatisfaction of policyholders, lawyers, 
judges, doctors, claims adjusters, inde- 
pendent sales agents, and body repair 
shop operators with the present system 
of insurance. This latest declaration by 
a representative of a major company in 
the insurance industry should eliminate 
any lingering doubt that an in-depth 
congressional investigation of automo- 
bile liability insurance is long overdue. 


THE “THIN” LINE OF ABM’S 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, af- 
ter years of insisting that an anti-missile- 
missile system was both unnecessary and 
undesirable, the President has now found 
that our country’s defense requirements 
dictate that at least its partial deploy- 
ment can no longer be postponed. In 
making this quick reversal of policy Sec- 
retary McNamara announced that the 
go ahead had been given for a “thin” 
line of antiballistic missiles—ABM’s— 
costing some $5 billion to protect against 
possible attack from Red China. In view 
of Peking’s apparently rapid develop- 
ment of a nuclear and missile capability 
coupled with the unpredictable and bel- 
ligerent attitude of the Mao regime, 
such a defense system is clearly, although 
regrettably, warranted. However, McNa- 
mara’s assurance that this “thin” system 
would not protect, and is not meant to 
protect, against attack from the Soviet 
Union only underscores the concern of 
many over what may be a growing gap 
in our defenses. To date there has been 
no effective response by the administra- 
tion to the challenge put forth by the 
Kremlin by deploying an ABM system of 
its own many months ago. Because the 
effort to seek a diplomatic agreement has 
apparently met with no success, the situ- 
ation demands the closet scrutiny. We 
cannot look the other way indefinitely. 
Just hoping the problem will go away, 
for to do so risks an open invitation to 
miscalculation. 

A recent editorial appearing in the 
State Journal of Lansing, Mich., of 
Wednesday, September 20, makes some 
cogent observations about the adminis- 
tration’s ABM decision and I insert it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

A PARTIAL VICTORY FOR ABM SUPPORTERS 

After years of debate, the Johnson admin- 
istration has reached a decision which for- 
tunately represents at least a partial victory 
for those who have long urged deployment 
of an anti-missile defense against nuclear 
attack. 

Announcement that the government has 
finally decided to build a limited $5 billion 
anti-missile system was made Monday by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara in a speech 
described by administration officials as one 
of the most important statements on U.S. 
strategic thinking since the start of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration. 

McNamara said the “thin” line of anti- 
ballistic missiles (ABMs) is designed to 
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thwart a Red Chinese attack, protect against 
any accidental firing of Soviet offensive mis- 
siles and to render less vulnerable this coun- 
try’s force of 1,000 Minuteman interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles (ICBMs). 

The defense secretary said construction of 
the new defense system would begin late this 
year. Other sources in Washington said it 
would take five to six years to complete. 

By that time in the mid-1970s, Communist 
China is expected to have a modest ICBM 
force capable of hitting the United States, 
according to McNamara. 

Because of a possibility that Peking might 
be able to achieve this capability earlier, it 
would have been better if the administration 
had not waited so long to decide on the 
course it disclosed Monday. 

McNamara said a nuclear attack by Red 
China would be insane and suicidal, but “one 
can conceive conditions under which China 
might miscalculate and we wish to reduce 
such possibilities to a minimum.” 

The secretary said there is no plan for such 
an anti-missile system buildup against 
Russia—one that might cost $40 billion—be- 
cause it is not believed that the Soviet Union, 
is seriously trying to develop a first strike 
nuclear capability against this country, It is 
fervently hoped that his guess as to Russia’s 
intentions proves to be correct. 

Monday’s announcement recalls a prod 
administered in June, 1967, by House Re- 
publican Leader Gerald R. Ford Jr., of Grand 
Rapids, who then urged the administration 
“to get off dead center and get going” on an 
ABM system. 

He said the almost unanimous opinion of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and congressional 
committees was in favor of proceeding with 
some form of ABM development. 

Taking note of Communist China's first 
hydrogen bomb explosion earlier in the same 
month in 1967, Ford commented that “the 
possession of even one Red Chinese nuclear 
weapon that can be carried in one con- 
ventional bomber radically alters the balance 
of power in East Asia and the Western 
Pacific areas 

J. William Fulbright, D-Ark., chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
said the decision announced Monday repre- 
sented “a very serious failure of diplomacy.” 

Throughout recorded history it has been 
demonstrated again and again that diplo- 
macy in behalf of peace cannot be relied 
upon, If it could, no country would need 
military defenses. 

Because of failures of diplomacy, the 
United States has no safe alternative to 
striving to provide and maintain adequate 
defenses and, in the terminology of bygone 
years, to “keep its powder dry.” 


CAPT. EDWARD J. BURKE, JR. 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDapr] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recor and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, it is an un- 
doubted fact of life that the most signif- 
icant thing in the life of America today 
is its commitment in Vietnam. We read 
or we hear daily literally thousands of 
words on that war, in an ever-widening 
debate about the wisdom of our commit- 
ment or the desirability of bringing the 
conflict to an early termination. Unfor- 
tunately, in an enthusiasm for such de- 
bate, we do not often enough look at the 
men who are fighting in this terrible war, 
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and who are performing acts of bravery 
and heroism daily. 

I would call to your attention, Mr. 
Speaker, and to the attention of all my 
colleagues here in the Congress, the re- 
cent award of the Air Medal to a dis- 
tinguished officer in the U.S. Army who 
is presently serving in Vietnam. 

He is Capt. Edward J. Burke, Jr. 

Captain Burke is one of those brave 
men who flies over enemy territory in 
support of our counter-insurgency efforts 
in Vietnam. These are the men who be- 
come the eyes of the army. They face 
constant danger on these flights; but 
because they face this danger, the men 
who fight below them in the jungles have 
a far better chance of coming home safe 
to their families. 

I am certain that all of my colleagues 
here in the House will join with me in 
commending Captain Burke, not only for 
the Air Medal which has been conferred 
on him and the Bronze Star which was 
awarded him recently for personal 
bravery, but even more for the example 
he gives to all of us. It is a wonderful 
thing to know that the great tradition of 
bravery in the American fighting man 
still runs strong. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
will append here a short article from the 
Scranton Times concerning Captain 
Burke: 

OLYPHANT Man GETS Am MEDAL—PROVIDED 
AIR SUPPORT FOR VIETNAM TROOPS 

A new honor has been given to an Oly- 
phant Army officer who is serving in Vietnam. 

The Air Medal has been presented to Capt. 
Edward J. Burke, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Burke, 200 Mary St., Olyphant, and husband 
of Nancy O’Malley, 407 Delaware St., Oly- 
phant. Just recently he was awarded the 
Bronze Star for personal bravery. 

The Air Medal was awarded to the officer 
for “meritorious achievement while partici- 
pating in sustained aerial flight in support of 
combat ground forces in the Republic of 
Vietnam.” 

The citation accompanying the medal said 
that from March 6 to July 1 “he actively 
participated in more than 25 aerial missions 
over hostile territory in support of counter- 
insurgency operations.” 

It added: “During all these flights he dis- 
played the highest order of air discipline and 
acted in accordance with the best traditions 
of the service. By his determination to ac- 
complish his mission, in spite of the hazards 
inherent in repeated aerial flights over hos- 
tile territory, and by his outstanding degree 
of professionalism and devotion to duty, he 
has brought credit upon himself, his orga- 
nization and the U.S. Army.” 

Capt. Burke arrived in Vietnam last Feb- 
ruary. He is due to return home in four 
months. 


THE CENSUS: INVASION OF PRIVACY 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Betts] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the right of 
privacy is a cherished liberty which is 
given protection by the Bill of Rights. 
Yet specific constitutional boundaries of 
personal privacy remain unclear. De- 
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velopment of an industrial society with 
vast new technology and Government ex- 
pansion into many facets of the lives of 
our citizens has resulted in grave con- 
cern for the maintenance of individual 
rights. 

Private citizens, educators, public of- 
ficials, and civil libertarians have drawn 
attention to important areas of privacy 
invasion: psychological testing, listening 
and watching devices, physical surveil- 
lance, and collection and use of personal 
data. Congress, now alert to the dangers 
of unbridled Government intrusions on 
privacy, is beginning to act. Perhaps the 
greatest single agency collecting per- 
sonal data of all kinds is the Bureau 
of the Census. Every decade, all who re- 
side in the United States are required 
by law to comply with a census of popula- 
tion and housing. Over the years the 
number and type of questions asked have 
increased to the point where 67 separate 
subjects are scheduled for inclusion in 
the 1970 census. 

I believe the 1970 census question- 
naires violate the constitutional intent 
of the decennial census as well as con- 
stitute an invasion of the privacy of 
all Americans. It is this belief which 
has prompted me to relate these two 
subjects: the census and personal rights 
of privacy. They are indeed deeply in- 
tertwined as the following discussion 
‘will illustrate. 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


Basic to this inquiry is the concept of 
‘the proper relationship between a gov- 
‘ernment and its citizens. A statement by 
a jurist, Judge Samuel H. Hofstadter, of 
the Supreme Court of New York State, is 
‘significant: 

“In a democracy, we are concerned pri- 
marily with the relation of the individual 
to his government—a just government. And 
the maintenance of this over-all relationship 
has greater importance than the isolated 
search for fact—or even justice—in any spe- 
cific case. 


Another constitutional lawyer and able 
legislator, U.S. Senator Sam J. Ervin, has 
referred to the challenge of preserving 
individual freedom in an age of scientific 
technology as: 

Many learned people have analyzed the 
legal and scientific issues raised by the needs 
to meet certain goals of government in a 
country as vast and diverse as ours. But they 
have balanced the interests back and forth 
until they have lost track of the basic issues 
of liberty involved. 

The Founding Fathers drafted a constitu- 
tion that was meant to protect the liberty 
of Americans of every era, for its principles 
are enduring ones. One of the fundamental 
aspects of our liberty as freemen is the 
privacy of our innermost thoughts, attitudes, 
and beliefs; this includes not only our free- 
dom to express them as we please, but the 
freedom from any form of government coer- 
cion to reveal them. 


Defining the balance of interests and 


determining the equities of privacy 
against Government information re- 
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quirements is clearly the proposition now 
facing the Congress. We, in the National 
Legislature, are often presented with 
two extremes. On one hand it is clear 
that “in our recordkeeping civilization, 
the man whose name is not inscribed on 
the tab of someone’s manila folder sim- 
ply does not exist.“ The quest for 
anonymity—the right to be left alone 
is deeply imbedded in the fabric of our 
culture. It must receive every considera- 
tion by all public agencies. Yet no one 
can reasonably deny the legitimate need 
for certain data by the Government. 

This is one extreme, on the other is 
ingrained the truisms of Parkinson’s 
laws. Prof. Edward Shils has described 
the factual hunger of all government 
bodies: 

As the range of government activities 
widens, and as they reach more deeply into 
the structure of society, government depart- 
ments gather more and more information 
about the persons whom they provide sery- 
ices or whom they seek to control.’ 


Must ours be a “Naked Society” as 
author Vance Packard grimly depicts? 
Can we not strike some median accord- 
ing to prudent needs of Government. I 
suggest one measure against which Gov- 
ernment requirements can be checked is 
to determine the information sought ac- 
cording to its validity as a “public mat- 
ter.“ This method of evaluation, it 
seems to me, is present in an important 
bill affecting indiscriminate require- 
ments placed on Federal employees. 

PRIVACY AND THE RIGHTS OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Evidence gathered by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights revealed that some 
Government employees and applicants 
for Government employment are re- 
quired to disclose their race, religion, or 
national origin; report on their outside 
activities or undertakings unrelated to 
their work; submit to questioning about 
their religion, personal relationships, or 
sexual attitudes through interviews, 
psychological tests, or polygraphs; sup- 
port political candidates or attend polit- 
ical meetings.“ Are these “public mat- 
ters” about which Federal employees 
should be compelled to divulge informa- 
tion? These disclosures have resulted in 
passage by the Senate of S. 1035, a bill 
now pending before the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

If these requirements for disclosure 
by Federal employees are not public 
matters how can very similar questions 
posed by the Bureau of the Census to all 
Americans be legitimate requirements? 
Under present law failure to answer all 
questions on the decennial census of 
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population and housing may result in 60 
days in jail or a $100 fine, or both—title 
13, United States Code, section 221. 
There are similar items on the long- 
form census questionnaire regarding 
employment, marital matters, income 
and earnings, and detailed information 
on a person’s household. 

In its report on S. 1035, the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights said 
such legislation was needed to “establish 
a statutory basis for the preservation of 
certain rights and liberties of those who 
work for the Government.” The report 
endorses the views of former Civil Serv- 
ice Commission Chairman Robert Ram- 
speck, who stated: 

We (the Federal Government) need better 
people today, better qualified people, more 
dedicated people, in Federal service than we 
ever needed before, And we cannot get them 
if you are going to deal with them on the 
basis of suspicion, and delve into their pri- 
vate lives, because if there is anything the 
average American cherishes, it is his right of 
freedom of action, and his right to privacy” 
(Emphasis added.) 


It will be the height of irony if those 
who work for the Federal Government 
are given a statutory basis of privacy— 
and I support this legislation—and the 
plain old average citizen is denied similar 
protection. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 
10952, which would limit the mandatory 
questions to be included in the decennial 
census, Only the essential data would be 
allowed, All other extraneous inquiries, 
as deemed desirable by the Director of 
the Census, would be voluntary and pre- 
sented on a separate, plainly identified 
form. This is in keeping with the consti- 
tutional intent of the census as the offi- 
cial enumeration of population for the 
purpose of determining congressional 
districting. It would also serve to protect 
individual rights of privacy. 


THE 1970 CENSUS QUESTIONS 


Let me list some of the actual ques- 
tions proposed for the 1970 decennial 
census of population and housing which 
will be asked 16 million or more Ameri- 
can citizens. 

(If a woman) How many babies has she 
ever had, not counting stillbirths? 

Have you been married more than once? 

Did your first marriage end because of 
death of wife or husband? 

Where did you live in April, 1962? 

What was your major activity in April, 
1962? 

Place of birth of parents? 

What is the value of this (your) property? 

What is your rent? 

Last year, 1966, what did sales of crops, 
livestock and farm products amount to? 

Did you work at any time last week? 1 


In my judgment, all of these questions 
invade personal privacy and have no 
place on a mandatory, or even voluntary 
census form. 

On October 4, I presented my sugges- 
tions on where and how the proposed 
1970 census questionnaire should be lim- 
ited. That statement can be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at pages 27553 
to 27555. 


? Ibid., p. 3. 

% From Special Census of Metropolitan 
New Haven, a pretest for 1970 census, con- 
ducted April 5, 1967. 
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The following excerpt from that state- 
ment gives a comprehensive list of sub- 
jects I feel can be excluded: 

QUESTIONS To Omir 

I would recommend the omission of ques- 
tions which fall into the following categories: 
Information of principal use to local com- 
munities haying little Federal relevance, sub- 
jects which are already contained on ques- 
tionnaires used by other Federal agencies 
making the need to ask them on a decennial 
census minimal, questions simply nonessen- 
tial to a decennial census, and types of in- 
formation private market research 2 
should gather because it is y 
business or commercial interest. A good Bard 
look and each question will reveal that many, 
if not most, subjects which have been pro- 
posed for 1970 fit into these categories. When 
the long list of questions is separated into 
smaller units along the lines I have out- 
lined, I believe their omission becomes clearly 
justified. 

Here are the four principal reasons for 
dropping a large number of questions togeth- 
er with the exact subjects I would omit: 

First, questions essentially of loca] inter- 
est: Place of work, means of transportation 
to work, number of units at this address, 
sewage disposal, and source of water. 

Second, questions for other Federal 
agencies to provide statistics: Self-employ- 
ment and income last year, farm income, 
other income, citizenship and year of im- 
migration, hours worked last week, hours 
worked last year, and last year in which 
worked. 

Third, questions not significant to merit 
inclusion on a decennial census: State or 
country of birth, activity 5 years ago, num- 
ber of children ever born, mother tongue, 
year moved to this house, place of residence 
5 years ago, married more than once, and 
date of first marriage. 

Fourth, questions of a commercial nature 
referred to private research organizations for 
collection of data: Heating equipment, tele- 
phone, tenure, vacancy status, months va- 
cant, value, contract rent, trailer, bedrooms, 
automobile, air conditioning, television, 
radio, clothes dryer, washing machine, bath- 
room, dishwasher, and second home. 


The complete list of questions contains 
many more items that similarly could be 
omitted from at least the mandatory 
provisions of the census. 


THE COURTS AND PRIVACY 


Although the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution serves to protect the 
liberty and property of the individual 
from violation against probable cause, it 
falls short of protecting the people from 
the activities of the Census Bureau. In 
my view the fourth amendment should 
apply to all invasions on the part of the 
Government and its employees, of the 
sanctity of a man’s home and the pri- 
vacies of life. It is not breaking of his 
doors, and rummaging of his drawers, 
that constituted the essence of this of- 
fense; but it is the invasion of his in- 
defensible right of personal security, per- 
sonal liberty, and private property, where 
that right has never been forfeited by 
his conviction of some public offense.“ 

The decennial census in the minds of 
many citizens is an unreasonable search 
and seizure of information clearly with- 
out probable cause or justification as be- 
ing a public matter.” Mr. Justice Black 


“From address by U.S. Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., “Privacy and Employment,” April 
15, 1967, p. 3. 

See U.S. v. Rickenbacker, C. AN. T. 1962, 
309 F. 2nd 462, Cert denied 371 U.S. 962. 
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in his dissenting opinion in the Griswold 
case interprets personal privacy in a 
broad, realistic framework: 

Privacy is a broad, abstract and ambiguous 
concept which can easily be shrunk in 
meaning but which also, on the other hand, 
easily be interpreted as a constitutional ban 


Litigation will be forthcoming, no 
doubt, to further clarify the scope and 
application of matters of privacy for 
such definition is sorely needed. 


USE OF CENSUS DATA 


The foregoing discussion referred to 
but one phase of the issue of the census 
and personal privacy. Whether questions 
are public matters and should be in- 
cluded on census forms are solely related 
to the Government’s input of personal 
data about our citizens. The compilation 
and utilization of these statistics is a 
second vital part of the privacy issue. 
This problem is explained well by my 
colleague from New Jersey, Congress- 
man CORNELIUS GALLAGHER, a leading 
spokesman for protecting individual 
privacy. Congressman GALLAGHER’s state- 
ment in opposition to a mid-decade cen- 
sus contained this observation: 

When the private citizen is asked to re- 
spond to census questionnaires, he is guar- 
anteed by title 13, section 9 of the United 
States Code that the information he fur- 
nishes to the Government will be examined 
only by “sworn officers and employees” of the 
Census Bureau; that it will be used only for 
“the statistical purposes for which it is sup- 
plied”; and that it will be compiled in such 
manner that the data supplied by him can- 
not be identified as such. The census form 
itself states that the report “cannot be used 
for purposes of taxation, investigation, or 
regulation.” But it does not state what cen- 
sus data can be used for, and the question 
of what this data can be used for is becom- 
ing an increasingly serious one.“ 


Concern over the use or potential use of 
census data has been the subject of hear- 
ings under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman GALLAGHER and U.S. Senator 
Lone of Missouri. Computer privacy, con- 
fidentiality and sharing of census infor- 
mation were carefully reviewed by mem- 
bers of these subcommittees.” The mag- 
nitude of computer collection and proc- 
essing of data and the growing threat 
to privacy are exceedingly well analyzed 
in a new book by Prof. Alan F. Westin, of 
Columbia University. This book, en- 
titled “Privacy and Freedom,” is worthy 
of personal attention by every member of 
Congress and their legislative staffs, pro- 
fessor Westing writes: 

The issue of privacy raised by computer- 
ization is whether the increased collection 
and processing of information for diverse 
public and private purposes, if not carefully 
controlled, could lead to a sweeping power 
of surveillance by government over indi- 


vidual lives and organizational activity. As 
we are forced more and more each day to 
leave documentary fingerprints and foot- 
prints behind us, and as these are increas- 
ingly put into storage systems capable of 
computer retrieval, government may acquire 


* Op Cit., Senator Ervin, April 15, 1967, 
5 


p. 5. 

u Congressional Record, August 10, 1967, 
pages 22335-22337. 

Alan F. Westin, Privacy and Freedom, 
Atheneum, New York, 1967, p. 158. 
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a power-through-data position that armies 
of government investigators could not create 
in the past eras. 


Let me make one point clear, I do no; 
challenge the present statute requiring 
confidentiality of Census Bureau ma- 
terial. I praise the enviable record the 
Bureau has had in its history of dealing 
with hundreds of millions of individual 
cases. In order that the present require- 
ments for confidentiality may be fully 
recognized, I refer to title 13, United 
States Code, section 9(2) which forbids, 
under penalty of fine or imprisonment, 
any officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Bureau of the 
Census to: 

First. Use the information furnished 
under the provisions of this title for any 
purpose other than the statistical pur- 
poses for which it is supplied; 

Second. Make any publication whereby 
the data furnished by any particular es- 
tablishment or individual under this title 
can be identified; or 

Third. Permit anyone other than the 
sworn officers and employees of the De- 
partment or bureau or ‘gency thereof 
to examine the individual reports. 

Census Bureau publications on their 
work scarcely refer to the principal pur- 
pose of collecting decennial population 
statistics. Any mention of counting the 
people to determine the number of U.S. 
Representatives for each State is buried 
with a hundred other uses for this in- 
formation. I do not imply this is wrong, 
but pose this question. Are there limits to 
the uses of population and housing data 
collected under penalty of fine or im- 
prisonment at taxpayers’ expense? To 
answer that question I refer to three 
types of Census Bureau uses for popula- 
tion and housing tabulations. 

First. This data is sold to Government 
agencies, private businesses, and anyone 
else who wishes to purchase it. In fiscal 
year 1967 the Census Bureau expected to 
sell $19,021 million in materials to Fed- 
eral agencies and $4,995 million of such 
data to non-Federal or private orga- 
nizations. This includes all types of sta- 
tistical information on file, not just pop- 
ulation and housing reports. These are 
strictly reimbursements for clerical and 
printing work. No charge is made to pro 
rate the cost of the original collection 
and tabulation of one data. Block-by- 
block information is available on popula- 
tion and housing characteristics. This 
constitutes a tremendous pool of market 
research data for business. Are citizens 
being exploited by commercial enter- 
prises because such localized facts are 
released? If ZIP codes are required on 
1970 forms will this lead to exploitation 
of people by mail-order firms or door- 
to-door salesmen who can pinpoint good 
market areas? 

Second. The national data bank, if 
created, would result in the consolida- 
tion of many statistical centers into one. 
Should population and housing facts 
submitted by every citizen be used as a 
basis for longer dossiers containing re- 
ports from the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, Federal housing loans, welfare pro- 
grams, social security, and medicare re- 
ports, and personal information collected 
by other Federal agencies? Senator 
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Epwarp Lone noted i. hearings earlier 
this year that— 

The names of American citizens already 
appear 2.8 billion times in government files: 
Social Security, 1.5 billion; police records, 
264.5 million; medical history, 342 million; 
psychiatric history, 279 million; court ac- 
tions, 19 million; security reports, 17.6 mil- 
lion; and others, including personnel and 
employment questionnaires. 


According to Carl Kaysen, chairman 
of a task force in 1966 which recom- 
mended creation of a single statistical 
agency, information from 21 principal 
statistical gathering agencies, spending 
$122 million in fiscal year 1967, would 
be collected, stored, analyzed, tabulated, 
and published by such a center.” What 
limits would such a data bank have and 
how would privacy be protected? 

Third. In addition to consolidation of 
data in a single statistical center, the 
interchange of facts about particular 
citizens among or between agencies must 
be prohibited. At the present time I un- 
derstand some of the reports filed with 
the Internal Revenue Service are given 
to the Census Bureau but that no recip- 
rocal arrangement is possible. Do the 
citizens have any right to limit the trans- 
fer and circulation of decennial census 
reports? Once the population charac- 
teristics have been tabulated, should this 
information be drawn upon by any other 
Federal statistical user? These are ques- 
tions I am not aware have been raised 
about the many uses of census reports. 
To me they are relevant to personal pri- 
vacy and should be answered through 
hearings by committees of the Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IMPERATIVE 


A statutory basis is essential to insure 
that rights of personal privacy are guar- 
anteed. There are three specific courses 
of legislative action the House and Sen- 
ate must take, as I see it, to see that rights 
of privacy will be more than a hack- 
neyed slogan only to be violated by an 
overcurious government. Except for the 
bill to protect rights of Federal employ- 
ees from unwarranted disclosure, action 
appears distant for other such protective 
legislation. I see the following three 
courses of action as most important: 

1. LIMIT MANDATORY CENSUS QUESTIONS 


The scope of mandatory census ques- 
tions must be severely limited. This can 
be done by adopting my bill, H.R. 10952, 
or by the Congress establishing a clear 
and binding requirement on the Census 
Bureau as to subjects for compulsory 
questioning. A hearing is scheduled on 
the proposed 1970 census questions on 
October 18 before the Subcommittee on 
Census and Statistics, Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service of the 
House. This may be a start in the direc- 
tion of curing invasion of privacy 
through the census. 

2. DATA BANK CONFIDENTIALITY 


The Gallagher and Long hearings on 
privacy and computer technology indi- 
cate a need for new protection against 
violation of confidentiality if a data bank 


% New York Times, March 15, 1967, p. 48. 

Report of the Task Force on the Storage 
of and Access to Government Statistics, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budget, October, 1966, p. 3. 
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is created. The Kaysen report contained 
this statement: 


At the present time different agencies 
view the problem of the right to privacy very 
differently. In some agencies the policy of 
protecting the privacy of the information 
reported by individuals and businesses is 
formally stated and protected by law; in 
such instances the enforcement of such poli- 
cies has also been found to be very good. In 
other instances, formal policies regarding dis- 
closure have not been set up, and in many 
of these cases the protection depends on the 
judgment of those who are in charge of the 
different programs involved. Understandably, 
the growing decentralization of statistical 
programs has thus led to considerable un- 
evenness in the nature and enforcement of 
disclosure rules. It is quite possible that 
without some overall policy which can be 
responsibly supervised major violations of 
individual privacy may take place." 


The Joint Economic Committee in a 
report issued in August called attention 
to the privacy question, even though the 
committee recommended establishment 
of such a consolidated data facility.” 

These have been the major warnings 
against deferring action on a National 
Statistical Center until proper safe- 
guards to protect personal privacy can 
be enacted by Congress. Plans are mov- 
ing forward, however, to centralize 
Federal statistical information. I re- 
cently asked Dr. Raymond T. Bowman, 
Assistant Director for Statistical Stand- 
ards, Bureau of the Budget, to tell me if 
studies are currently underway on this 
proposal, whether legislation is needed 
to formalize such a data center and when 
it might be sent to Congress. Dr. Bow- 
man responded as follows: 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1967. 
Hon. JACKSON E. BETTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Betts: Below I provide brief an- 
swers to the three questions which you raise 
in your letter of September 27. 

1. Currently the Bureau of the Budget— 
with the participation of the statistical agen- 
cies—is attempting to formulate the details 
of purpose, content, organization and oper- 
ations of a Federal Statistical Data Center. 
Particular attention is being given to finding 
ways to insure that such a Center would not 
pose threats to personal or business privacy. 

2. The Bureau of the Budget has indi- 
cated to Committees of Congress that any 
proposal for a Statistical Data Center would 
be presented to the Congress for legislative 
authorization. There is, at this time no 
target date for advancing a formal proposal. 

3. The detailed language of a legislative 
proposal to insure that a Federal Statistical 
Data Center would not make available to 
the public or governmental agencies any 
information about individual persons or 
businesses has not been developed as yet. 

Please call on me if you have further 
questions. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND T. BOWMAN, 
Assistant Director for Statistical Standards. 


Time is short. It would be a tragedy to 
see a data center initiated before proper 
confidentiality is assured. Let citizen pro- 
tection precede establishing a data cen- 


38 Ibid., p. 7. 

»US. 90th Congress, Joint Committee 
Print, The Coordination and Integration of 
Government Statistical Programs, Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, August, 1967. 
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ter, not follow it. Congress must develop 
legislation to secure the rights of privacy 
for our citizens from potential misuse of 
a data bank. 

3. OMNIBUS RIGHT OF PRIVACY BILL 

The need for development of an inclu- 
sive bill to protect private rights against 
encroachment or harassment by the Fed- 
eral Government is at hand. There may 
be aspects of such legislation which 
should be considered separately such as 
the wiretapping issue now under active 
consideration. Yet no legislation is pend- 
ing on a number of facets of the privacy 
issue. Interest and expertise is growing. 
A well presented challenge to Congress 
has been advanced by Prof. William A. 
Beaney: 

Whether legislatures can be induced to 
maintain a systematic review of administra- 
tive behavior affecting privacy is doubtful. It 
would be helpful, for example, if one or more 
subcommittees maintained a constant sur- 
veillance of the information gathering ac- 
tivities of government. There may be plau- 
sible reasons for accumulating more and 
more information about each citizen, in order 
to improve efficiency of tax collection or to 
permit planners and administrators in other 
agencies to carry out their functions more ef- 
ficiently, since any government agency op- 
erates more rationally when provided with 
adequate information. But clearly there are 
data that lie outside the pale of government 
concern and other matters that must be 
treated as confidential and with stringent 
safeguards of confidentiality.” 


Mr. Speaker, so often the eerie impli- 
cations of George Orwell’s 1984“ come 
to mind. In January of this year author 
Vance Packard provided a current inter- 
pretation of his own to the impending 
dangers 17 years hence: 

My own hunch is that Big Brother, if he 
comes to the United States, will turn out to 
be not a greedy power-seeker but a relentless 
bureaucrat obsessed with efficiency.” 


IS THE CREDIBILITY GAP REAL? 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
Lask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, allegations 
that the Johnson administration plays 
fast and loose with the facts are appear- 
ing in increasing numbers and couched 
in blunter and blunter terms. 

Nothing could be more blunt than the 
caption on an article appearing in the 
September 1967 edition of the Progressive 
magazine, “The White House Lies.” The 
article is written by two respectable news 
reporters, William McGaffin, a Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News, and Erwin Knoll, White House 
correspondent for the Newhouse National 
News Service, who are collaborating on a 
book about the credibility gap, from 
which the article was adapted, to be pub- 
lished early next year by G. P, Putnam’s 


Op. Cit., William A. Beaney, page 268. 
“New York Times Magazine, January 8, 
1967. 
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The article contains detailed examples 
which the Johnson administration may 
rebut, if rebuttal is available. The objec- 
tive reader may also check out the spe- 
cific examples set out in the article to 
reach his own conclusions. 

The country has experienced in recent 
years two well organized propaganda 
campaigns designed to deceive the people 
on two very important issues affecting 
their welfare. One, the so-called missile 
gap, which involved the security of the 
Nation, and the other, the so-called full 
employment gap, which involves the eco- 
nomic well-being of our people. The false- 
ness of the missile gap has now been ex- 
posed, but what remains unexposed is 
who participated in this propaganda 
campaign designed to deceive the people 
and what were the techniques employed 
to promulgate it. The falsity of the full 
employment gap propaganda has not yet 
been exposed and it lies at the base of 
ancillary propaganda programs such as 
the alleged poverty in the United States. 

Other well-financed and centrally di- 
rected propaganda campaigns are in full 
bloom in our country. I think of one in 
particular which has no particular name 
but is designed to denigrate the U.S. in- 
volvement in world affairs when this in- 
volvement follows policies contrary to 
those of Soviet Russia. Another is the 
campaign to denigrate the Congress as 
an institution to study, deliberate, and 
make decisions in behalf of the people. 

What I am leading up to is this. The 
credibility gap is a well-designed propa- 
ganda campaign. It does not have its 
origin as some say in a segment of the 
“disgruntled press” or as others may 
think in the Republican Party, although 
both groups would tend to pick it up and 
give it momentum. Certainly the news 
reporters and the Republicans and the 
general public who are concerned about 
the truth—and I think this covers the 
great majority—would be happy about 
the success of the program if it produces 
more accuracy in the information re- 
leased by the Federal Government. 

The way to stop the propaganda 
aspects of this program is to deprive it of 
ammunition. I think it is very important 
that this propaganda campaign be 
stopped short because nothing can un- 
dermine the proper functioning of gov- 
ernment and an orderly society more 
than a true credibility gap and nothing 
can hurt the United States more in world 
opinion and in world infiuence than such 
a gap. 

I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the article referred to in my re- 
marks. I would be happy to insert a re- 
sponse to it from the Johnson adminis- 
tration: 

THE WHrre House Lies 
(By William McGaffin and Edwin Knoll) 

The credibility gap—what a polite, imper- 
sonal term! A term with bureaucratic over- 
tones, like “the national debt,” or “the bal- 
ance of payments,” or “the nuclear deter- 
rent.” A term coined only recently, but one 
that has passed into the language wherever 
Americans talk of public affairs. A term 
whose use is, as Walter Lippmann has ob- 
served, “rather like the habit of our Victorian 
grandparents who spoke of limbs when they 
were too shy to speak of legs.“ Newspaper re- 
porters began talking about the credibility 
gap in the mid-1960s when they were too 
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shy to speak of lies—the lies that increas- 
ingly, alarmingly emanate from their Govern- 
ment through its official spokesmen, includ- 
ing the President of the United States. 

It is a new idea to Americans—the idea 
that the Government lies to them—and one 
that does not go down easily. It runs counter 
to the American grain. It does not square 
with what the civics textbooks say about 
democracy or what the Founding Fathers said 
about the people's right to know, the people's 
need to know. But it is a fact. As Washington 
correspondents we have watched that fact 
take hold in recent years and become part 
of the national consciousness, We have seen 
the Government become attuned to falsehood 
as a routine way of conducting its affairs, to 
the point where hardly a day passes without 
producing its own challenge to credulity. We 
have listened to official lies on matters large 
and small, foreign and domestic, and often 
we have reported them as truth for lack of 
better information. We have felt the steady 
erosion of the public’s confidence in what it 
is told by its leaders and the loss of faith in 
the news media that relay the word. 

The President's plans for the coming week- 
end, the projected size of the Federal 
deficit—no topic is too trivial or too impor- 
tant to be dealt with deceptively. But truth 
has been treated most recklessly in official 
pronouncements about the gravest, most 
complex and controversial issue of the dec- 
ade—the war in Vietnam. Each new wave of 
American involvement in Vietnam has 
washed up the debris of previous prevarica- 
tions. To many citizens of the United 
States—and perhaps more of other nations— 
the war in Vietnam is the credibility gap. 

The Gap was opened, although no one 
knew it at the time, on August 11, 1964, when 
Lyndon Johnson, a candidate for election to 
the Presidency that he had inherited the 
previous November, addressed himself to the 
question of the American role in Vietnam. 
“Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict,” he asserted. “They call upon us to 
take reckless action which might risk the 
lives of millions and engulf much of Asia, and 
certainly threaten the peace of the entire 
world. Moreover, such action would offer no 
solution at all to the real problem of Viet- 
nam.” 

The United States had a few thousand 
“military advisers” in South Vietnam in the 
summer and fall of that election year, and 
their orders were to fire only when fired upon. 
Their mission, as the slogan had it, was to 
help the Vietnamese help themselves. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Republican opponent, Sena- 
tor Barry M. Goldwater of Arizona, was ask- 
ing, “Why not victory?” and urging that the 
war be carried to North Vietnam, but the 
President counseled a far more moderate 
course. 

On September 28, Mr. Johnson asserted 
that it was “an illusion that force or the 
threat of force can resolve all problems.” 
American military power, he said, “cannot 
be used to compel and frighten others into 
following our command.” The only conse- 
quence of such action “would be constant, 
rising hostility and deepening tensions.” The 
United States, Johnson warned, could not 
“demand resolution” of all the world’s prob- 
lems, The President was particularly con- 
cerned about the perils in Goldwater's pro- 
posal for air warfare against North Vietnam. 
“Before I start dropping bombs around the 
country, I would want to think about the 
consequences of getting American boys into 
a war with 700 million Chinese,” he said. 

In the Defense Department, as the Presi- 
dent spoke, plans for a massive escalation of 
the war were well advanced. The case for 
bombing raids and large numbers of U.S, 
combat forces was being actively argued 
within the Administration, but there was no 
hint of this in Mr. Johnson's campaign ora- 
tory. Some 190 American lives had ‘been lost 
in Vietnam, the President said on the stump, 
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“but it is not like the 190,000 we might lose 
if we escalated the war.” On October 21, 1964, 
he told the American people, “We are not 
about to send American boys nine or ten 
thousand miles to do what Asian boys ought 
to be doing for themselves.” 

The first major step in escalation—the sus- 
tained bombing offensive against North Viet- 
nam—began in February, 1965, three months 
after the election. The initial attack was on 
an ammunition dump at Dong Hoi, just 
across the Seventeenth Parallel, and the Ad- 
ministration took pains to deny that it con- 
stituted an expansion of the war. The raid, 
it explained, was a “reprisal” for a Vietcong 
mortar attack on an American barracks at 
Pleiku in South Vietnam. As the bombing of- 
fensive continued in the weeks and months 
that followed, officials insisted that there 
had been no change of strategy, only of 
“tactics.” The air war against North Vietnam 
became the longest reprisal raid in history. 

Escalation on the ground began in March, 
1965, when the President sent two battalions 
of Marines to Da Nang. The troops were dis- 
patched, Secretary of State Dean Rusk ex- 
plained, “to provide local, close-in security.” 
It was “not their mission to engage in the 
pacification operations,” but merely to pro- 
tect American installations. Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara offered similar 
assurances. The Marines, he said, would 
“patrol within narrow limits of the area and 
thus should not tangle with the Vietcong.” 
As the air attacks continued and the Amer- 
ican troop commitment doubled and redou- 
bled, reporters in Washington asked whether 
the war was being escalated. That's an op- 
erational matter, not a policy matter,” re- 
plied White House Press Secretary George 
Reedy. He referred us to the Pentagon—and 
the Pentagon referred us back to Reedy. 

In May, 1965, two months after the first 
Marine contingents landed in South Viet- 
nam, an anonymous military spokesman in 
Saigon acknowledged that the troops were 
there “to render combat support which in- 
cludes, if necessary, fighting.”A month later, 
on June 8, this was confirmed by the State 
Department's official spokesman, Robert J. 
McCloskey. “American forces will be avail- 
able for combat support together with South 
Vietnamese forces as and when necessary,” 
he said. 

Other State Department officials reported 
that an order to this effect had gone out to 
the American military commander, General 
William C. Westmoreland, “within the past 
several weeks.” By this time, such official 
statements merely confirmed the obvious. 
Nonetheless, they infuriated the President. 
A White House statement to the press on 
June 9 firmly denied that there had been 
any change in the mission of United States 
ground forces in Vietnam, or that the Presi- 
dent had sent any recent order of the kind 
reported to Westmoreland. Instead, the 
White House said, Westmoreland had been 
given “discretionary authority” from the 
very beginning to use his troops in combat. 
If this was the case, why had the Secretaries 
of State and Defense denied that the troops 
had a combat mission? The White House 
never said. Neither did Rusk or McNamara. 

These were the beginnings of what was to 
become an undeviating pattern of official 
concealment and deception about the war. 
While the United States troop commitment 
in Vietnam rose into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, while casualty totals mounted into 
the thousands, while great and growing areas 
of North and South Vietnam were systemati- 
cally devastated, while the war cast a heavy 
pall on the President's Great Society at home 
and on American foreign policy abroad, offi- 
cial spokesmen in Washington and Saigon 
‘and at the United Nations in New York 
continued to disseminate a steady stream of 
misinformation. And as controversy over the 
war mounted at home, the President and his 
aides added insult to injury by charging that 
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their critics lacked the information needed 
to form in t judgments. 

By the fall of 1965, the Credibility Gap 
was no longer merely a specter conjured up 
by frustrated reporters and crotchety critics 
of the Administration. The Opinion Research 
Corporation, in a national poll commissioned 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System, found 
that two Americans in three were convinced 
their Government only sometimes told the 
truth about Vietnam. Thirteen per cent be- 
lieved the Government was “almost never” 
truthful. Historian Henry Steele Commager 
deplored the “increased trend” in Washing- 
ton to disguise the truth, and blamed it on 
“the heavy role of the military.” Said Com- 
mager, “Countries confronted with military 
problems act this way. They justify it in 
terms of national security.” And he warned 
that “the habits of deception carry the dan- 
ger of self-deception; -you can begin to be- 
lieve your own propaganda.” 

Truth has fallen casualty to considera- 
tions of “national security“ —real or imag- 
ined—in previous Administrations. In 1960, 
President Eisenhower was caught in a fia- 
grant falsehood about the U-2 photo espio- 
nage plane downed over the Soviet Union. A 
year later President Kennedy morosely (and 
privately) referred to his ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, as his 
“official liar” about United States involve- 
ment in the Cuban Bay of Pigs invasion. 
In 1962, Kennedy’s chief lieutenants lied 
about the Administration’s knowledge of 
Soviet missiles in Cuba, and one of them 
later publicly asserted the Government's 
“right to lie” in a national crisis. 

Even on purely domestic matters, the Ken- 
nedy Administration's record for veracity was 
far from immaculate. Six days before the 
1962 Congressional elections, for example, 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz an- 
nounced that unemployment had reached a 
three-year low during October and that the 
number of unemployed had declined by two 
million since the Kennedy Administration 
had taken office. The Washington Post cau- 
tioned, in an editorial on November 3, that 
the claims smacked of election eve partisan- 
ship. After the election returns were in, Wirtz 
admitted to James McCartney of the Chicago 
Daily News that his statement had con- 
tained “invalid” statistical com be- 
cause the figures had not been adjusted for 
seasonal variations. 

Wirtz had also claimed, before the elec- 
tion, that “4,500,000 more Americans have 
jobs than when this Administration took of- 
fice in January of 1961.” This total, too, re- 
quired seasonal adjustment and shrank, 
after the votes were in, to 1,224,000. Re- 
porters, of course, had no way of independ- 
ently the correct figures. 

The Johnson Administration has engaged 
in similar juggling of statistics. With ap- 
propriate fanfare, the White House an- 
nounced that personal income in the United 
States had reached an all-time high in Au- 
gust, 1965. A footnote to the White House re- 
lease said additional details were available 
from the Commerce Department. One detail 
not announced: The rate of farm income 
had suffered a $1 billion decline. What sets 
the Johnson Administration apart from its 
predecessors, in fact, is merely that the dis- 
semination of half-truths and untruths has 
become a matter of day-to-day routine. The 
results of this policy of deliberate deception 
have been far-reaching, abroad as well as at 
home. 

In December, 1965, Adlai Stevenson's suc- 
cessor, Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg, felt 
compelled to tell the United Nations that 
“we have a great problem maintaining our 
credibility with our own people.” In June, 
1967, when the United States was accused by 
Arab leaders of military intervention on the 
side of Israel in the six-day Middle East war, 
Goldberg found it necessary to offer elaborate 
inspection opportunities to support the flat 
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(and truthful) American denial. Even some 
Washington insiders, inured to the self-sery- 
ing unreliability of official pronouncements, 
found it difficult to accept the Government's 
assurances of non-involvement at face value. 
But the Middle East war produced its own 
new widening of the Credibility Gap—the 
tragic case of the Navy “communications” 
ship, the U.S.S. Liberty, which was stationed 
so close to the fighting that Israeli planes 
and torpedo boats attacked it, killing more 
than three dozen American sailors. 

When Congressmen, responding to letters 
from relatives of the dead sailors, demanded 
to know why the ship had been so close to 
the Israeli shore, the Pentagon offered an ex- 
pianation that The Washington Post called 
“nothing short of ludicrous.” It said the posi- 
tion was required so that the Liberty could 
use the moon as a passive reflector for its 
communications. “How hitting the moon, 
238,000 miles away, had anything to do with 
changing the position of the ship by a com- 
paratively minuscule distance was not ex- 
plained,” George C. Wilson wrote in the 
Post, “When pressed for an explanation last 
week, the Pentagon fell back on ‘no com- 
ment.’ One Defense official, who winced at 
his Department's claim, quipped that the 
Liberty—to keep up with the changing posi- 
tion of the moon—‘would have had to sail 
right across the sands of Sinai.“ 

In the news release, the Pentagon asserted 
that the Liberty’s function was “to assure 
communications between U.S, Government 
posts in the Middle East and to assist in re- 
laying information concerning the evacua- 
tion of American dependents and other 
American citizens... .” The truth, which 
leaked out soon enough, was that the ship 
was a spy vessel, equipped with elaborate 
electronic surveillance gear and assigned to 
the National Security Agency, which spe- 
clalizes in breaking the military codes of 
foreign nations. Presumably, the Liberty was 
monitoring Israeli and Arab battlefield com- 
munications. The Peni ’s thin cover 
stories were the Middle East war's contribu- 
tion to the Credibility Gap. 

President Johnson is understandably sensi- 
tive to talk about the Gap, although he tries 
at times to make a joke of it. “I don’t want 
to appear incredible,” he tells reporters when 
he tries to duck a news conference question, 
or “I don’t want to jeopardize my credibil- 
ity.” If there is any realization on his part 
that he is largely responsible for the growing 
lack of confidence in his Administration's 
veracity, we have not been privileged to ob- 
serve it. Instead, we have heard him com- 


personal 

ax -pone President“ or from the captious- 
ness of the “Eastern establishment.” 

Johnson’s Heutenants contend that the 
Credibility Gap is just a catch phrase in- 
vented by disgrunted members of the press 
corps. Yet there are times when the Presi- 
dent and his aides appear to bring a spirit 
of zestful competitiveness to the game of 
public deception. One such occasion—by no 
means unique—arose at a televised news con- 
ference on March 9, 1967, when Johnson was 
asked whether there was any truth to reports 
that he was for a successor to 
Henry Cabot Lodge as U.S. Ambassador in 
Saigon. “No, there is no truth that I am look- 
ing for a successor,” the President replied. 
Lodge, he added, had told him on several 
occasions that in due time he would leave 
his post, but there was “no definite date set 
at this moment for his departure.” Less than 
a week later, Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
was named as Lodge’s successor, and the 
White House press secretary, George Chris- 
tian, smugly explained to reporters that the 
President’s news conference reply had been 
“absolutely accurate’—Johnson was not 
looking for a successor on March 9 because 


one. 
but not truthful,” 
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the Chicago Daily News protested in an edi- 
torial. “In the context of the question, the 
answer clearly implied that Lodge would 
stay on. Newsmen were put off the track, 
the country misled, by a technical escape 
hatch.” The editorial acknowledged that “no 
great harm was done in this instance,” since 
it mattered little whether the shift of am- 
bassadors was announced one week or the 
next. But the clearly demonstrated prefer- 
ence for deviousness was disturbing. “If the 
President, and all the Government spokes- 
men who follow his orders and example, 
employ the same tricky sidestep on other, 
more serious matters, what can we believe?” 
the Daily News asked. “How can we know 
when we're getting the news straight or in 
such a form that makes it seem to mean the 
exact opposite of the truth?” The Adminis- 
tration, the newspaper concluded, had so far 
undermined its credibility that only mas- 
sive doses of straight talk could begin to 
close the gap. No doses of straight talk, 
massive or minuscule, were administered. 
The Chicago newspaper, incidentally, was 
one of very few that bothered to take edi- 
torial note of the Lodge-Bunker flim-flam. 
By 1967, such exercises in the gamesmanship 
of deception were so routine that they 
hardly merited comment. 

Every correspondent we know has his own 
favorite examples of the Credibility Gap, 
and his own favorite definition. Henry L. 
Trewhitt once defined it in the Baltimore 
Sun as “the degree of refusal by the public 
to accept at face value what the Govern- 
ment says and does.” Such refusal comes 
slowly and is based on hard experience, but 
there has been no lack of experience in 
recent years. An early lesson was provided 
in Mr. Johnson's first Presidential press con- 
ference on December 7, 1963, when he was 
asked about the size of the Federal budget 
he would submit to Congress the following 
January. The President gravely implied that 
the budget could not be kept below $100 
billion. President Kennedy’s last budget had 
come to $98.8 billion, Mr. Johnson pointed 
out, and he would have to add about $3.5 
billion to cover built-in cost increases. The 
prospect of substantial budget increases was 
reinforced later that month by high (and 
anonymous) Administration sources at a 
briefing for correspondents at the vacation 
White House in Texas. The reporters were 
taken in; they believed what they were told, 
and wrote it. The public was prepared, weeks 
ahead of time, for the first peacetime budget 
to exceed $100 billion. The budget that was 
sent to Congress came to $97.7 billion, and 
Mr. Johnson was praised for a remarkable 
achievement in economizing. The White 
House correspondents thought it was a 
remarkable achievement, too, but in their 
view economizing was the least of it. 

“Under President Johnson’s leadership,” 
Jack Anderson wrote in the January 30, 1966, 
issue of Parade magazine, many Govern- 
ment departments have issued announce- 
ments that tend to mold the facts as the 
Administration would like them to appear. 
For example, when the Ranger-6 spacecraft 
failed in its mission to photograph the moon, 
the public was told failure was due to a 
minor malfunction, But a report classified 
‘secret’ said an investigation disclosed ‘weak- 
nesses .. . so extensive that in combination 
they suggest that the present hardware 
is unlikely to perform successfully. .. .” 

Another hardware failure, and a disas- 
trous one, was the Apollo I moon capsule 
fire in January, 1967, that claimed the lives 
of three astronauts. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, sensitive to 
charges of mismanagement and perhaps mal- 
feasance in the Apollo program, placed ev- 
ery conceivable obstacle in the path of re- 
porters trying to ascertain the facts. In its 
1967 report, the Freedom of Information 
Committee of the American Society of News- 
Paper Editors charged that “NASA informa- 
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tion not only was late and sparse, but some 
of it was deliberately misleading, some of it 
inaccurate. Although the agency knew within 
five minutes, it took two hours for reporters 
to learn that all three astronauts were dead.” 

George Reedy was still the White House 
press secretary when the Los Angeles Times 
reported on good authority that President 
Johnson was preparing to ask Congress for 
& $4 billion reduction in excise taxes. Reedy 
scoffed at the figure and declared it bore 
“no relationship” to any decision that had 
been made. The total reduction eventually 
proposed by the President, as it turned out, 
was $3,964,000,000. 

Mr. Johnson himself denounced the Wash- 
ington Star for reporting—erroneously, he 
said—that he would propose a three per cent 
average pay increase for Federal employees. 
The pay raise proposal followed shortly after 
the denunciation; it averaged three per cent. 

On January 22, 1965, two days after the 
Johnson inauguration, a reporter asked 
Reedy whether the President had executed 
an agreement with Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey about the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the event that the President be- 
came disabled. (The Constitution had not 
yet been amended to provide for this even- 
tuality.) “No, we just haven't gotten to that 
yet,” the press secretary replied. A few days 
later, Johnson was hospitalized for treatment 
of a respiratory infection and the question 
came up again. Yes, Reedy said, Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Humphrey did have a disability 
agreement. In fact, he added, they executed 
it “sometime before the inauguration.” 

The President’s health was in the news 
again in October, 1965, when Johnson under- 
went surgery for removal of his gall bladder. 
Before entering the hospital, he announced 
to the press that "a thorough examination 
showed this to be the only trouble.” After 
the operation, however, the surgeons dis- 
closed that they had also removed a kidney 
stone. Their curiosity aroused, reporters 
asked whether there was anything else they 
had not been told. Just another stone which 
had not been removed, Johnson’s personal 
physician replied. It was lodged in the left 
kidney, and the doctors had known about it 
“for some years.” 

A catalogue of such deceptions, major and 
minor, could be extended over many pages. 
Some are, indeed, no more than little white 
lies—but even little white lies loom large 
when they are uttered by the President of 
the United States. Reporters who accom- 
panied Johnson on his trip to the Far East 
in the fall of 1966 were astonished to hear 
him tell American troops in South Korea 
that “my great-great-grandfather died at 
the Alamo.“ This was a bit of Presidential 
family lore that had previously escaped their 
notice. Richard Dudman of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch was sufficiently intrigued to 
ask the Texas Historical Society to look into 
the claim, and eventually received the report 
that there was no evidence to support it. 
Such lapses are of little moment to the con- 
duct of national affairs—except to the ex- 
tent that they reflect a strong propensity for 
playing fast and loose with the facts. The re- 
porter who accepts any official statement at 
face value does so at the peril of misinform- 
ing readers who depend on him for an ac- 
curate account of the day’s news. 

The problem has become the topic of a 
special Washington brand of black humor. 
It is said that the old Chesapeake & Ohio 
barge canal, which runs from Washington 
to the mountains of Maryland, is bounded 
by the Cumberland Gap at one end and The 
Credibility Gap at the other. Before he left 
the White House press office to become pub- 
lisher of the Long Island newspaper News- 
day, Bill D. Moyers quipped at a private din- 
ner that the crisis of credibility has gotten 
so out of hand that we don’t believe our own 
leaks.” Not long ago, White House cor- 
respondents devised what they called the 
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LBJ Credibility Test. It went like this: 
“When the President smoothes down the hair 
on the back of his head, he’s telling the 
truth; when he strokes the side of his nose, 
he’s telling the truth; when he rubs his 
hands, he’s telling the truth; but when he 
starts moving his lips, he’s lying.” 

If the rule is overstated, it has its prac- 
tical applications nonetheless. Many re- 
porters find it prudent to assume that to- 
day’s denial will turn into tomorrow's con- 
firmed news, and to prepare themselves ac- 
cordingly. This was what happened, for ex- 
ample, at the vacation White House in Texas 
over the New Year's holiday weekend in 1967. 
When Deputy Press Secretary Robert H. 
Fleming insisted that no announcement was 
imminent about the proposed supersonic 
transport plane, careful newspapermen be- 
gan boning up on the SST. Their wariness 
was rewarded the very next day, when the 
Federal Aviation Agency announced that 
Boeing had been selected as the contractor 
to build the air-frame for the huge airliner. 
Even while that news was being released 
in Washington, however, the President was 
telling a press conference in Texas that “we 
don’t have any definite date” for the deci- 
sion on the SST. 

This was only the latest instance of news 
manipulation on the jet transport project— 
an enterprise that will eventually cost the 
nation’s taxpayers up to $5 billion. At the 
very outset, Mr. Johnson had secretly as- 
signed a “DX” priority to the SST—a classi- 
fication usually reserved for defense and 
space programs affecting the national secu- 
rity. “The suspicion must arise in many 
minds,” The New York Times commented 
when it learned of the secret “DX” priority, 
“that Mr. Johnson took this course because 
he wanted to avoid a vigorous public debate 
about the wisdom of the controversial super- 
sonic transport project.” Congress nd the 
nation, the Times concluded, should have 
been allowed a direct voice in deciding 
whether to put the giant transport ahead of 
the War on Poverty and the associated effort 
to give the Negro full equality.” 

In the face of this background, White 
House press secretary George Christian found 
it possible to tell a nationwide radio audience 
this year that Mr. Johnson is “a very candid 
man,“ who is “rather open in his discussions 
with the press and with the public.” 

When the prime minister of Singapore, Lee 
Kuan Yew, announced in the summer of 
1965 that a CIA agent had offered him a $3.3 
million bribe five years before, the State 
Department automatically issued a stiff de- 
nial. Unfortunately, Lee produced proof—a 
letter of apology signed by none other than 
Dean Rusk. Understandably embarrassed, the 
Department admitted that Lee was right and 
explained that its spokesman had been un- 
aware of the facts. It did not explain why 
Rusk allowed the denial to be issued. 

“This city is awash in lies and deceptions of 
many kinds,” Richard H. Rovere wrote in his 
“Letter from Washington” in The New Yorker 
of March 18, 1967, “and the mere fact that a 
State Department official says the Depart- 
ment has the evidence to prove that it is tell- 
ing the truth does not, of course, mean that 
such evidence exists. Nor would it necessarily 
mean, in the event that what he said turned 
out to be false, that the man was himself a 
liar. It would not be the first time that the 
truth has been kept from or misrepresented 
to high Government officials by other high 
Government officials. In 1960, the U-2 affair, 
and in 1961, after the Bay of Pigs, a number 
of respected spokesmen were caught in lies 
that were the product not of their own men- 
dacity but of their having been deliberately 
misinformed or left uninformed.” If high 
Government officials can’t count on the can- 
dor of their colleagues, what chance do the 
press and the public have? 

The press, of course, is not exclusively de- 
pendent on official statements (although we 
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must confess that all too often it behaves as 
if it were). In virtually every instance cited 
in this article, reporters eventually ascer- 
tained the facts, and they were published. As 
a rule, however, publication came long after 
the facts had lost their urgency—and after 
Government decisions had been made with- 
out the benefit of informed public discussion. 
This is the most dangerous aspect of the 
Credibility Gap. Another peril lies in the per- 
sistent undermining of confidence in the es- 
tablished institutions of political life. As 
much as the Vietnam war or any other spe- 
cific aspect of U.S. policy, the Credibility Gap 
accounts for spreading disaffection and 
alienation among thoughtful citizens. Yet 
there has been no indication that the nation’s 
leaders are aware of these dangers or ready to 
cope with them. 

J. R. Wiggins, the editor of The Washington 
Post, has observed that “a government that 
too readily rationalizes its right to lie in a 
crisis will never lack for either lies or crises.” 
Both lies and crises are in plentiful supply in 
Washington today. 


HOW SECURE IS YOUR SOCIAL 
SECURITY? 


Mr, STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1967, my colleague, Mr. MILLS, 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages 27026-27029, an article appearing 
in the October issue of the Reader’s Di- 
gest, entitled “How Secure is Your Social 
Security?” He then placed in the Recorp 
a statement by Wilbur J. Cohen, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in rebuttal to this article. 

Mr. Mrius stated in reference to the 
Reader’s Digest article: 

I have read the article very carefully and 
find that it contains a number of half- 
truths that lead to misleading conclusions. 


I, too, have read the article very care- 
fully and although it reaches some con- 
clusions with which I disagree I find 
that it has raised some important points 
and challenges some half-truths and 
misleading conclusions that have been 
promulgated by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration for many decades. It essen- 
tially calls upon the public to put on its 
own thinking cap and examine into the 
matter itself. I find few “half-truths or 
misleading conclusions” and those that 
occur do not detract from the basic 
points of the article. The conclusions in 
the article I disagree with can be ex- 
pressed by me, or others, forthrightly so 
the dialogue can be moved forward. 

I find the scholarship in Mr. Steven- 
son’s article sound and his syllogisms 
generally stated fairly, if somewhat too 
vehemently on one or two occasions. But 
sometimes vehemence of expression is 
helpful in putting people in the frame 
of mind to ask questions that need ask- 
ing and to seek for honest answers to 
these questions. 

I have also carefully examined Mr. 
Cohen’s rebuttal. I find it seeks to build 
upon the half-truths and misleading 
conclusions the Social Security Admin- 
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istration has been promulgating for some 
time. I find that it does not forthrightly 
state what the basic differences of opin- 
ion are between the defenders of the 
social security system and its present- 
day critics so that the public can under- 
stand the dialog and reach some con- 
clusions of its own. 

I believe the social security system is 
in serious trouble, primarily because its 
promoters will not listen to honest crit- 
icism and reply to it forthrightly. I think 
the system can be and must be saved. 
But I believe if we continue much fur- 
ther along the path we are pursuing by 
accusing anyone who dares raise these 
questions of performing “a great dis- 
service to the millions of social security 
beneficiaries and the millions of people 
who are counting on social security bene- 
fits in the future,” the system will be 
destroyed. 

I recall a study I prepared several 
years ago which I entitled “Politics Can 
Destroy Social Security,” see CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 3, page 
3292, also see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 7, 1967, pages 5728-5731. I regard 
Mr. Cohen’s rebuttal as the kind of poli- 
tics I had in mind in this article. 

However, let me state that I am pleased 
with Mr. Mitts’ actions in putting both 
the Reader’s Digest article and Mr. Co- 
hen’s rebuttal in the Recorp, even though 
I disagree with my colleague Mr. 
Mitts’ introductory remarks. This 
should help to move the dialog for- 
ward if those who read the article and 
the rebuttal will cut through the rhet- 
orie to get to the meat of the points 
raised. 

Let me point out, on the same day 
these materials were placed in the Rec- 
ORD by Mr. MILLS, I placed in the RECORD 
a scholarly editorial from Business 
Week—ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, Septem- 
ber 27, 1967, pages 27002-27004—which 
raised one of the basic points raised in 
the Reader’s Digest article; namely, 
whether the social security system was 
being moved from one of social in- 
surance to one of welfare. Notably, Mr. 
Cohen in his rebuttal does not refer to 
these observations or discuss the points 
raised but he needs to do so. 

I agree with Mr. MILLS’ observations 
that the bill we passed out of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and which passed 
the House, did “strengthen both the 
wage related and contributory features 
of the program.” But I think Mr. MILLS 
would agree that the program needed 
strengthening in this respect because 
there has been an erosion in this area 
and even with this strengthening the 
erosion is still great. I think Mr. MILLS 
would also agree that in other revisions 
in this same bill we moved in a serious 
manner away from wage related and con- 
tributory features. Medicare benefits, for 
example, are completely unrelated to 
wages or contributions. Freezing in peo- 
ple over age 72, and reducing retirement 
ages, liberalizing the work prohibition 
clause—which I supported for other rea- 
sons which I felt overbalanced the wage 
relation aspect—certainly weakened this 
relationship as have many other amend- 
ments in the present bill and in prior 
revisions. 
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In other words, the concern lest social- 
insurance become welfare is serious, a 
concern which all of us on Ways and 
Means who have studied the system 
share. It does no good for us to pass off 
outside criticism on this score as being 
half-truths and drawing erroneous con- 
clusions. Indeed, we need a great deal 
more examination into this matter than 
we have undertaken in the past. Mr. 
Cohen in his ad hominem defense of the 
system refers to the various advisory 
councils which have given Social Secu- 
rity an upcheck. These councils were 
composed of fine and distinguished men, 
but notably the written reports of these 
councils show that they have not done 
their homework in examining into this 
aspect of the matter—or into other basic 
aspects to which I will refer. Further- 
more, these councils have not been se- 
lected in a manner designed to get a di- 
verse and impartial panel. Indeed the 
panels chaired by the Director of Social 
Security have been selected because they 
were partisans of a particular point of 
view about the social security system and 
its development. To say they were par- 
tisan is not to detract from their knowl- 
edge or their integrity. It is to say that 
these panels were not well balanced or 
designed to attract and examine criti- 
cism, constructive or otherwise. 

Indeed we do need a blue ribbon com- 
mittee of top experts to study our social 
security system who have diverse views 
on the issues involved, as the Reader’s 
Digest article advocates. I have had oc- 
casion to criticize in the past the man- 
ner in which these councils have been 
selected and the manner in which they 
have made their reports and studies on 


which the reports are based. 
See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
109, part 7, page 9246, entitled 


“Social Security Advisory Council Win- 
dow Dressing,” also insert of Septem- 
ber 17, 1963, volume 109, part 13, pages 
17309-17313, in which I develop the 
point at some length and insert an 
exchange of correspondence between 
Robert M. Ball, Commissioner of So- 
cial Security, on the point of the Ad- 
visory Council not being representative 
of a broad and unbiased point of view. 
Because Mr. Cohen leans so heavily in 
his rebuttal on the findings of the Ad- 
visory Council, I shall insert these two 
items at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The Reader’s Digest article points up 
another serious question: How far can 
the payroll tax be increased before it 
reaches the point of diminishing returns? 
Is it 10 percent of payroll or what? What 
are the economic and social problems in- 
volved in increasing the rate and the 
base of the payroll tax—the most regres- 
sive Federal tax we have? Many scholars 
are now seriously concerned about this 
matter. Notably, the Ways and Means 
Committee turned down my request for 
an objective study and/or even an ap- 
pearance by economists to set forth the 
issues involved in this serious matter. 
The most we received this year was a 
cursory report that the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers “had 
studied the matter” and they said there 
was no problem. The various Social 
Security Advisory Councils have not 
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studied this matter. Notably Mr. Cohen 
ignores this issue too in his rebuttal. 

In my supplemental views accompany- 
ing H.R. 12080—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
September 27, 1967, pages 27002-27004 
—I pointed out the need to relate social 
security retirement system to the other 
two basic systems which in conjunction 
with social security provide for the total 
retirement of our people. I raised the 
question in these supplemental views of 
whether we should not be relying more 
heavily on funded programs rather than 
pay-as-you-go systems such as social 
security. The various Social Security Ad- 
visory Councils hardly touch upon this 
most serious issue. Mr. Cohen touches it 
briefly by pointing out that since social 
security, private pension plans have 
grown remarkably. He fails to point out 
that the real growth occurred since 1944, 
when Congress finally revised the Inter- 
nal Revenue laws so that corporate pen- 
sion plans could qualify for tax deduc- 
tions in a practical way. He does not point 
out that private pension plans have just 
recently been given the opportunity to 
grow even more since the Congress ex- 
tended the tax treatment of corporate 
pension plans to the self-employed and 
their employees. This extension, it should 
be noted, the administration fought bit- 
terly. And he does not discuss how in- 
creasing the social security tax rate and 
base will affect this healthy growth. Yet 
these are further points that the Read- 
er's Digest article seeks to raise. 

Mr. Cohen’s rebuttal misses another 
basic point made by the Reader’s Digest 
article; namely, the amount of benefits 
young persons in their twenties can get 
from a funded pension plan vis-a-vis a 
pay-as-you-go social security plan. What 
rebuttal there is uses half-truths. The 
half-truths are hidden in the words 
“they will pay,” “they pay,” “their con- 
tributions” in referring to what young 
persons will pay for their private pen- 
sion plan benefits. The employee pays at 
most only half. Most qualified pension 
plans call for the employer paying at 
least half of the payment—indeed many 
pension plans require no employee con- 
tribution. The employer pays it all. In 
considering what a pension gets in the 
way of benefits, the total payments to 
the plan must be computed, not just 
what the employee pays. In social secu- 
rity, the employer’s payment which is 
equal to the employee's, of course, is 
added to compute the benefit. So it should 
be, ana is, with private plans. 

The data in the Reader’s Digest article 
which points to the increased benefits a 
person can get from a private pension 
plan—because it must be funded—is ac- 
curate. The rebuttal of Mr. Cohen is 
inaccurate. 


This leads to the key point at differ- 
ence in the dialog over the soundness 
of the social security system. The social 
security system is not an insurance sys- 
tem. It is a social-insurance system. The 
words chosen by the promoters of the 
social security system to describe a sys- 
tem which is based upon entirely dif- 
ferent assumptions than private insur- 
ance creates the basic confusion in the 
publie’s mind about what the system is 
and what it is not. It is this confusion 
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which brings about erroneous criticism 
of the system, the erroneous criticism 
which Mr. Cohen and his group delight 
in exposing. Some of this misinformed 
criticism is contained in the Reader's 
Digest article. 

Mr, Cohen and Mr. Mitts are emi- 
nently correct when they say with em- 
phasis that “the program is actuarially 
and financially sound.” What they do 
not say, however, is that this depends 
upon accepting the assumptions on 
which the actuarial and financial cal- 
culations of a social-insurance system, 
not an insurance system, are made. The 
points at issue are the validity of and 
the nature of the assumptions. These 
assumptions are entirely different from 
the assumptions upon which insurance, 
not social-insurance, are based. To be 
actuarially and fiscally sound, private 
pension plans meet entirely different as- 
sumptions. For example, they must have 
and do have $90 billion in their trust or 
reserve funds. If social security were 
based upon these same assumptions, the 
social security trust fund would have to 
have $350 billion in it, not the $23 billion 
that is in it. The civil service retire- 
ment system is based upon the same 
assumptions as private retirement pro- 
grams. It has $19 billion in its trust 
funds—and these funds are critically low. 
So the critics of the social security are 
correct in saying that the system is ac- 
tuarially and financially unsound ap- 
plying the standards of private insur- 
ance. 

To state it another way. If social secu- 
rity were to be frozen as of this date— 
taking in no new entrants, but allowing 
all those who are already paying in to 
pay in until they reach 65 and qualify 
for their benefits, and then it were to pay 
out all who are now receiving, and all 
those who will qualify for benefits—the 
fund would be short $350 billion. 

Why is there this difference? Mr. 
Cohen states it, but obliquely, not forth- 
rightly, so people can grasp its real 
meaning: 

The article attempts to show that social 
security is unsound by referring to “un- 
funded outstanding obligations” of $350 bil- 
lion and stating that under the Administra- 
tion bill this amount will rise to $417 billion 
(pp. 79-80). The $350 billion referred to is 
the amount that would be needed—if social 
security were a private, voluntary insurance 
program—to pay off all obligations on the 
assumption that there would be no new en- 
trants into the system. The idea of there 
being a huge unfunded liability in the social 
security system is wholly meaningless and 
irrelevant for any practical purposes. There 
is no need in a Government program such as 
social security for funding on the basis re- 
ferred to in the article. It would not only be 
unnecessary but also unwise to build up such 
a huge accumulation of social security funds. 
No life insurance expert nor social security 
expert, nor business nor labor organization, 
and no Advisory Council or Committee of 
the Congress has ever recommended such 
funding. 


Mr. Cohen seeks to throw the inquirer 
off the track by pointing out the unde- 
sirability of having a large trust fund in 
social security. It is not undesirable as 
far as the security of a retirement system 
is concerned, I can assure you. It is un- 
desirable because of the effect this would 
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have on the economy. It would be partic- 
ularly undesirable to have the Federal 
Government have control over the in- 
vesting of these huge sums, Indeed, it is 
for this very reason, I argue, if we are to 
have a social-insurance program run by 
the Government it should be a pay-as- 
you-go system, not a funded system. But 
one reason for not relying too heavily on 
a social-insurance system and relying 
more heavily on private pensions and 
savings programs is that they can be 
funded and bring in desirable economic 
and social benefits concomitantly. This 
is what I was seeking to discuss in my 
supplemental views to the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1967. 

The social security system depends for 
its fiscal soundness upon the payments 
of future entrants to pay the benefits to 
the present beneficiaries. As long as wage 
scales rise, and as long as Congress in- 
creases the wage base upon which social 
security payroll tax is based, and as long 
as the population continues to increase, 
and as long as the system is compulsory, 
then the social security system is actu- 
arially and fiscally sound. These are the 
assumptions of a social-insurance system. 
These assumptions, as anyone can see, 
include political premises. Perhaps these 
political premises and the demographic 
premises are sound, but let us discuss 
these premises not try to shout down 
those who raise questions about them. If, 
indeed, young people are the ones who 
pay for those who preceded them and 
came into the system with little or no 
payment on their part, then it becomes 
quite obvious why a young person could 
get more from paying in the same 
amount for himself into a private funded 
program. The rebuttal of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, which Mr. Cohen 
does not clearly set out, is that the Con- 
gresses of the future will increase the 
benefits for these young people. The an- 
ticipatory future increases in the pay-as- 
you-go system are less than what they 
can bargain for now. And as young peo- 
ple dominate the voting—and one-half 
of our population today is under age 26— 
how long will they keep such a system? 

This is where the points made in the 
Reader’s Digest article about the lack of 
contractual obligation on the part of the 
Federal Government to pay benefits come 
in. These are sound points. Again I find 
that Mr. Cohen’s rebuttal avoids the is- 
sue and seeks to obfuscate it. Social-in- 
surance benefits are gratuities, the Su- 
preme Court held, not contractual rights. 
Congress can take away the payments if 
it chooses. It must take the payments 
away from all citizens who have qualified 
equally, but it can take them away. Note 
the choice of words I use—“citizens who 
have qualified.” The words used by the 
Social Security Administration are usu- 
ally “benefits to which they are entitled” 
and these words are in error. 

To illustrate the point further. Civil 
service retirement benefits are based on 
contracts. The Government cannot take 
these away. These payments can be en- 
forced in the Federal courts. Social secu- 
rity payments are not based on contracts, 
they cannot be enforced in court except 
on an equal treatment basis. 

On this basis, the Internal Revenue 
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Service held that the payments made to 
people qualified under social security 
were not taxable income, they were not 
earned rights, contractual rights, but 
gratuities and under the Federal income 
tax laws gratuities have not been taxed 
and are not taxed. 

From a practical political standpoint 
the 90th Congress is not going to take 
away social security benefits—nor any 
Congress in the next 10 years. But what 
about Congresses elected by people who 
do not pay in $1 and get out $20 as those 
who have received social security did, or 
pay in $1 and get out $10, as those pres- 
ently receiving payments did, but by 
people who are required to make up some 
of this difference? And who, if they paid 
in—with their employers—an amount of 
money equivalent to their social secu- 
rity tax to a funded program would get 
out twice or thrice as much in benefits 
and be able to enforce their right to 
benefits in the courts? I am not so cer- 
tain. Nor am I so certain, as Mr. Cohen 
seems to be, that future Congresses will 
merely increase the benefits these young 
people are to receive—because increas- 
ing these benefits, if the system, on its 
own assumptions, is to remain actuari- 
ally and fiscally sound—will require fur- 
ther increasing the base upon which 
social security tax is levied and proba- 
bly further increasing the rate as well. 

The half-truths of Mr. Cohen and the 
Social Security administrators, and, yes, 
the advisory councils, are basically hid- 
den in the semantics they have carefully 
employed over the years to make the 
term “social-insurance” appear to be in- 
surance. They use all the words devel- 
oped in the insurance field with which 
the public is familiar, “premiums,” “ben- 
efits entitlements,” “actuarially,” and so 
forth knowing that these terms if they 
have meaning in social-insurance have 
different meanings when used in private 
insurance, Social-insurance is not insur- 
ance. It is a totally different concept and 
it has totally different assumptions ly- 
ing behind its soundness. People have 
been taught to believe they have paid 
into a system, that they have saved, 
that they are entitled to benefits. This is 
untrue. Yet they believe it because this 
has been the propaganda that the Read- 
er’s Digest article has dared to contest. 
As citizens they can qualify for social 
security benefits established by law and 
the law if changed can only be changed 
to relate to all citizens equally. But the 
law can be changed—at least in theory, 
if not from a practical political stand- 
point—to pay all citizens equally, a zero 
amount. 

There is much more than can and 
should be said about Mr. Cohen's rebut- 
tal and about the Reader’s Digest article. 
I have tried to say just enough hope- 
fully to keep the public dialog which 
‘the Reader’s Digest article has started 
‘going. 

I note that on September 28, 1967, the 
Social Security Administration’s bulletin, 
No. 63, “To Administrative, Supervisory 
and Technical Employees” prints Mr. 
Mitts’ introductory remarks in the REC- 
orp and Mr. Cohen’s rebuttal. What Mr. 
Cohen is rebutting—the Reader’s Digest 
article—is noticeable by its absence. The 
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fairness exhibited by my colleague [Mr. 
Mutts], in printing both documents so 
the reader had some opportunity of ex- 
ercising his own judgment is noticeable 
‘by its absence. 

' Under these circumstances I doubt if 
this surrebuttal which I have prepared 
will be sent to the “Administrative, Su- 
pervisory and Technical Employees, or 
the Social Security Administration” in 
bulletin No. 64, but even so the dialog is 
not going to be stopped. Time is catching 
up with us. Let us hope that politics does 
not destroy social security. 

Following are remarks I made in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 
7, page 9246, and in volume 109, part 13, 
pages 17309-17312, concerning the lack 
of breadth and objectivity of the Social 
Security Advisory Councils: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 23, 
1963] 
SOCIAL SECURITY Apvisory COUNCIL WINDOW 
DRESSING 

(Mr. Curtis (at the request of Mr. MORSE) 
was given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Speaker, the other day my 
attention was called to a news story in the 
New York Times of May 17 which should be 
of great interest to every single Member of 
Congress. This news story was headlined 
“Wider Benefits Due in Social Security.” 

Now I would like to quote from this news 
story which originated from Yonkers, N.Y. 
It says: 

“An expansion of social security taxes and 
benefits will be drafted by an Advisory 
Council to be appointed in the next 10 days 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“Commissioner Robert M. Ball, of the So- 
cial Security Administration, disclosed the 
plan here today.” 

These and other remarks were made by 
Commissioner Ball before 150 social security 
employees from New York and New Jersey. 

The Council to which the Commissioner 
was referring is called for in present social 
security law. It provides that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall appoint 
before the end of this calendar year “an 
Advisory Council on Social Security Financ- 
ing for the purpose of reviewing the status of 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and of the Federal disability in- 
surance trust fund in relation to the long- 
term commitments of the old-age survivors 
and disability insurance program.” 

The law further specifies that the Advisory 
Council to be appointed this year shall “in 
addition to the other findings and recom- 
mendations it is required to make, include 
in its report its findings and recommenda- 
tions with respect to extensions of the cover- 
age of the old-age survivors and disability 
insurance program, the adequacy of benefits 
under the program, and all other aspects of 
the program.“ 

This Council has not yet been appointed. 
It must complete its deliberations by the end 
of 1964, and make its report and recommen- 
dations to Congress by January 1965. The 
Chairman of this Council is the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security. This is also speci- 
fied in the law, 

Now this is why I believe this news story 
is of such great significance. It says that the 
Commissioner disclosed the plan—for what 
this Advisory Council—not yet appointed— 
will draft in its report to us by January 
1965. And in this meeting of social security 
employees, the Commissioner told them the 
Council will draft an expansion of taxes and 
benefits. I’m wondering what other social 
security changes the Commissioner and his 
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staff have already decided this Advisory 

Council will draft in its report to the 

Congress. 

When I helped to develop this particular 
amendment to broaden the scope of the Ad- 
visory Council’s purview back in 1960, I had 
fully expected that this Advisory Council 
would be composed of people each of whom 
would be permitted to make up his own 
mind, independently, on the basis of the evi- 
dence presented. However, the Commissioner 
is here telling us in May 1963 one of the 
things that this Council will report to us 
some 18 months hence. He is in effect saying 
that this Advisory Council, advisory not to 
the Commissioner, advisory not to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
but advisory to the Congress of the United 
States—this Council is in fact a rubberstamp 
advisory council. 

In the light of this, how can any trust 
at all be put on the report that this Advisory 
Council will submit to us when the Commis- 
sioner is already telling Social Security em- 
ployees what this Council will report. When 
this Council is appointed, I intend to write 
each person appointed to it and send him a 
copy of this news clipping, and of my re- 
marks, so that each will understand exactly 
what the Commissioner of Social Security— 
the Chairman of this Advisory Council—ex- 
pects from him. 

Make no mistake about this news story 
and its accuracy. A check with the Commis- 
sioner’s office reveals that he was reported 
accurately in the remarks he made before 
this group of 150 Social Security employees. 

Perhaps the Commissioner has rendered a 
great service to all Members of Congress by 
revealing that this Advisory Council is really 
“window dressing” for things some of the 
Social Security staff want put into law. 

I might add that this is not the first in- 
stance in which the present Commissioner 
played an important part in setting up an 
advisory panel to circumvent an explicit di- 
rective from Congress. Fortunately, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia, Mr. 
Rosert Byrp, as chairman of a Senate appro- 
prlatlons subcommittee straightened out 
that situation. 

The social security law calls for an Ad- 
visory Council of 12 persons and the Com- 
missioner of Social Security, Employers and 
employees shall be equally represented, plus 
representation from self-employed and the 
public. 

I would like to know how this Advisory 
Council is being selected? Has the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare written to 
organized labor for suggestions? Has he 
written to the large employer organizations 
for names of businessmen who would refiect 
the thinking of the business community? 
This is the procedure followed for many 
years by the Secretary of Labor in selecting 
people for the Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security. 

Are we going to have a hand-picked 
Council of safe people? Perhaps one from 
Cleveland? And some others who almost 
perennially have served on Social Security 
Advisory Councils? 

The Commissioner, in his remarks, has cast 
a deep dark shadow on anything this 
Council—not yet appointed—will send up to 
us in 1965, when he, as its Chairman, admits 
there is a plan of what the Council will 
report, If the report is already written, we 
might as well have it now. 

From the New York Times, May 17, 1963] 
“Wiper BENEFITS DUE IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
“YONKERS, May 16.—An expansion of social 

security taxes and benefits will be drafted 

by an advisory council to be appointed in 
the next 10 days by the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, 

“Commissioner Robert M. Ball, of the 
Social Security Administration, discussed the 
plan here today. 
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“Speaking to 150 New York and New Jersey 
executives of the department at the West- 
chester Town House, he predicted that a 
hospital insurance program would be added 
to social security by Congress this year, or 
next year at the latest, 

“He said that the hospital insurance would 
include nursing home care, but no payments 
to physicians. 

“Mr. Ball said that the council would con- 
sider increasing the social security base, re- 
vising disability payments to cover short- 
term disability, and gearing benefits to the 
actual value of the dollar at the time of re- 
tirement and af 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

17, 1963] 


THE ETHICS OF THE NEW FRONTIER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curris] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

(Mr. Curtis asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks, and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Speaker, some time ago I 
called the attention of may colleagues to a 
story in the New York Times about what the 
Federal Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing will report to the Congress—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 109, pt. 7, p. 9246. 
This was significant then, because that 
Council had not even been appointed, and 
it is not to report to the Congress until 
January 1965. 

Four days after I made my remarks here I 
received a letter from the Commissioner of 
Social Security which I will now read for the 
RECORD: 


Sept., 


“May 27, 1963. 
“Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR Mr. Curtis: I have read the remarks 
you inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for May 23 reflecting on the independence of 
the members of the next Advisory Council on 
Social Security. 

“Your reaction was evidently prompted by 
a newspaper report referring to a talk I made 
in Yonkers, N.Y., to a group of social-secu- 
rity district office . If you had 
checked with me about this brief newspaper 
report before making the insertion in the 
Recorp, I would have told you then, as I tell 
you now, that it was inaccurate. I did not 
say that an expansion of social security taxes 
and benefits will be drafted by the Advisory 
Council. 

“What I did say, and what may have 
prompted the newspaper report to mention 
an expansion of social-security taxes, was to 
remind the district managers that the pres- 
ent schedule of tax rates now in the law will 
result in increased tax payments over the 
next 5 years. I did not say that the Council 
would or would not recommend further in- 
creases Over those now scheduled. 

“I also pointed out to the managers that 
since the statute calls for the Council to 
examine not only the financing of the pro- 
gram but also extension of coverage, the 
1 of benefits, and all other aspects of 

the program, the Council is very likely to 
take up all of the issues in social security 
that are currently in the air. I mentioned 
some of the issues. I did not indicate in 
any way, however, that the Council will or 
will not take up any particular issue or will 
3 will not come to any particular conclu- 
sion. 

“I do not know who told you that my 
office confirmed the accuracy of the news- 
paper story but the story is not accurate 
and, moreover, I can find no evidence that 
anyone from my office said anything to give 
anyone a contrary impression. 

“I am sure that your sense of fairness will 
lead you to want to correct the mistaken 
impression which has been created and 
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which, if allowed to persist, could damage 
the ability of the Council to carry out its 
important assignment. 

“As you know, the membership of the Ad- 
visory Council has not yet been announced 
but I can assure you that the persons being 
considered are of independence, 
ability, and integrity and that they are not 
the sort to be a “rubberstamp” for anyone. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ROBERT M. BALL, 
“Commissioner.” 


Following receipt of this letter, I pro- 
ceeded to make further inquiry as to the 
reliability of the New York Times news story 
even though at the time I made my remarks 
a check had been made with the office of the 
Commissioner and it was stated that he was 
accurately reported. I also am informed that 
staff of the Social Security Administration, 
in a position to know, accept that news story 
as reliable and accurate. 

Mr. Robert Garst, the assistant managing 
editor, wrote that the Times had received no 
complaints as to the accuracy of the story. 
However, he rechecked the accuracy of it 
with the news reporter and was assured the 
facts as printed were accurate. 

Now to the meat of the matter. 

When I made my observations originally in 
May, I asked some questions about this yet- 
to-be appointed Council on Social Security 
Financing. I asked how this Council is being 
selected? Has the Secretary of Health. Edu- 
cation, and Welfare written to the AFL-CIO 
or to independent labor unions for sugges- 
tions? Has he written to the large employer 
organizations for names of businessmen who 
would reflect the thinking of the business 
community? I also asked: “Are we going to 
have a handpicked Council of people, most 
of whom are in agreement on the most con- 
troversial social security proposal before this 
or any other Congress? Medicare?” 

The specific directive authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
establish the Council is provided in the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1956. It reads 
as follows: 

“The Council shall be appointed by the 
Secretary and shall consist of the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, as Chairman, and 
of twelve other persons who shall, to the ex- 
tent possible, represent employers and em- 
ployees in equal numbers, and self-employed 
persons and the public.” 

The thinking of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at that time—and I was a member 
and took a personal interest in developing 
this language—was that the people selected 
should represent specific segments of our 
population—the employers, because they pay 
almost 50 percent of current social security 
taxes, employees because they pay a like 
amount, self-employed persons who are taxed 
at a rate 50 percent more than employees, 
and the public because they could take a 
broader view with respect to benefits on the 
one hand, the tax burden on the other. 

This provision as to Council members who 
represent these segments of our Nation is all 
the more important for the new Advisory 
Council for in the amendments of 1960, we 
directed them to broaden their study and 
report on such issues as extensions of cover- 
age, the adequacy of benefits and all other 
aspects of the program. 

You will note that the Commissioner in 
his letter to me did not see fit to answer the 
basic questions I raised about the method of 
selecting people for this Advisory Council 
which were entirely apart from the grave im- 
propriety of stating what the nonappointed 
Council would find. 

Sunday, June 9, the appointments of the 
1963-64 Advisory Council were announced and 
the first meeting was scheduled for the next 
day, June 10. 

I am still concerned about the criteria 
employed by the Commissioner and the De- 
partment in selecting those who have now 
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been appointed to this Advisory Council and 
I still wonder about the manner in which 
such selection was made. 

I can report to you that from the detailed 
check I have made, the Department made no 
serious effort to follow the directive provided 
in the law, so far as the selection of em- 
ployer and self-employed representatives is 
concerned. I wrote to the leading national 
organizations of employers to learn whether 
or not they have been approached officially 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to supply names of businessmen 
who would represent the employer thinking 
on social security matters. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the Na- 
tional Small Business Association replied 
that they had not been approached in any 
manner whatsoever. 

There are three men on this new Advisory 
Council who ostensibly serve as employer 
members to reflect the thinking of employ- 
ers across the country. I cannot regard that 
employer thinking is represented by these 
men. One of the men has retired from active 
business and his only connection with busi- 
ness now is as a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the company which formerly em- 
ployed him, Moreover he recently authored 
an article on the medicare issue in a current 
magazine—Atlantic Monthly, June 1963— 
and I am sure that his views on this very im- 
portant issue would have little, if any, sup- 
port in the employer community. 

This man incidentally will reach his 70th 
birthday this fall, is retired, and may now 
be a social security beneficiary. 

Another man appointed, ostensibly as an 
employer member, retired from his company 
in August of this year at age 67. He can then 
become a social security beneficiary. 

May I say that both of these men are very 
fine gentlemen and able, and are very famil- 
iar with social security. The only point I am 
making here is to question whether they are 
suited to represent the views of the employer 
community on the subject of social security. 

I also wrote to the leading national orga- 
nizations whose members are characteris- 
tically self-employed to determine whether 
they had been approached by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Without exception, each replied that it had 
not been approached. 

The only person appointed to this new Ad- 
visory Council who might be regarded as 
self-employed—and I am sure he is a fine 
reputable doctor—is the president-elect of 
the National Medical Association. This orga- 
nization, the National Medical Association, 
must not be confused with the American 
Medical Association. But is it reasonable to 
believe that this gentleman will represent 
the social security thinking of the self- 
employed, such as the farmers—let alone his 
own profession—whose organization, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, has op- 
posed medicare, when the gentleman's orga- 
nization to which he has been elected presi- 
dent has recently endorsed medicare? 

Now when we turn to the five appointees 
who represent the public, we find four come 
from the academic field and one from a pro- 
fessional organization of social workers. 
Every single one of these has gone on public 
record endorsing medicare. No opinion poll 
I have heard of has shown 100 percent sup- 
port by the public for medicare. The most 
recent Gallup poll I have seen showed only 
44 percent endorsed it. 

In consequence, I must conclude that the 
public cannot be fairly represented by the 
five individuals selected, at least so far as 
the medicare issue is concerned, 

Now let me turn to the three individuals 
selected to represent employees, I have no 
doubt that the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare was in close communica- 
tion with the AFL-CIO about these appoint- 
ments. However, I must point out that the 
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AFL-CIO represents no more than some 14 
million employees. Certainly, if this national 
organization and its legislative objectives 
were broadly acceptable to the working peo- 
ple across the country, the membership of 
this organization would be vastly larger—at 
least two or three times its present size. I 
cannot conclude that the two selected from 
international organizations of the AFL-CIO 
and the one from its staff here in Washing- 
ton appropriately represent the social secu- 
rity views of the some 50 million employees 
currently covered by social security. And, of 
course, these three endorse any kind of 
health and medical care services paid for by 
social security. 

Thus, of the 12 persons appointed to this 
Council, 10 are on the public record as com- 
mitted to support social security medicare, 
a measure fraught with profound implica- 
tions to the financial soundness of our exist- 
ing cash benefits program, and to our un- 
equalled system of health and medical care. 

I want nothing that I have said so far 
to be interpreted as a criticism of a single 
person appointed to this Advisory Council. I 
am sure that they are all fine people. 

However, I conclude that in its selection 
of people for this Council, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has chosen 
to ignore completely the explicit congres- 
sional intent in the amendments of 1956 and 
has in effect packed the jury for narrow 
partisan reasons. It is the Department which 
has put these individuals in a most em- 
barrassing position for the Council members 
will not and cannot with their preconceptions 
broadly represent the social security views 
of the more than 50 million employees cov- 
ered by social security, the several million 
of self-employed, the millions of employers, 
and the public. In consequence, the labors 
of this Council during the ensuing 18 months 
as far as coming forth with an objective re- 
port is concerned is foreordained to failure 
and will meet with public skepticism, even 
if the Commissioner had not been so un- 
thinking as to announce some of the major 
conclusions the Commission would reach 
even before it was appointed. 

Under these circumstances, who can rea- 
sonably attach the significance to this Coun- 
eil’s forthcoming report and recommenda- 
tions which the Congress had in mind and 
the Nation so badly needs? 

The failure to follow congressional intent 
is, in my view, most tragic. During the next 
10 years, the two social security cash benefits 
programs will face the severest tests of finan- 
cial support. The first of this year an increase 
in the tax rate went into effect—without any 
increase in benefits. Purther tax increases are 
now provided in the present law. The first 
takes effect in 1966 and the second in 1968. 
These increases are also necessary like the 
one this year, merely to enable the system 
to continue paying cash benefits already 
promised. 

Notwithstanding this added financial sup- 
port, the board of trustees announced in its 
most recent annual report that both pro- 
grams, the old-age and survivors benefits 
program and the permanent and total dis- 
ability benefits program, are out of actuarial 
balance. In fact, the intermediate cost esti- 
mate of the chief actuary of social security 
indicates that the trust fund of the latter 
program will be exhausted by 1971. In con- 
sequence, the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, Mr. WILBUR MILLS, has wisely in- 
troduced a bill which will improve the fi- 
nancial support of both programs, 

I would like to call your attention, how- 
ever, to what has been happening in the 
larger of these two—the old-age and survi- 
vors benefits program. In 1950, the trust 
fund was then $13.7 billion and benefits and 
other costs were slightly in excess of $1 bil- 
lion. Thus, the trust fund could have con- 
tinued benefits for more than 13 years. In 
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1960, when the trust fund was $20.3 billion, 
benefits and other costs had increased to 
$11.1 billion. The trust fund was thus equiv- 
alent to no more than 1 year and 10 months 
of benefits. The most recent figures I have 
are for June 1963. The trust fund amounted 
to $18.9 billion and benefits and other costs 
to $14.7 billion. In 1953 the trust fund was 
approximately the same, $18.7 billion, but 
the benefit and other costs were then only 
$3.1 billion, Thus, the trust fund in 1963 is 
equal to only 1 year and 4 months of bene- 
fits—at the present level of costs for benefits 
and administration. 

I do not mean to imply by these state- 
ments that Congress will not see to it that 
financial support for benefits already prom- 
ised will be forthcoming when needed, so 
long as Congress reasonably can. My purpose 
here is to emphasize that the trust fund 
today is truly a contingency reserve fund. 
The system is on virtually a pay-as-you-go 
basis. In consequence, Congress must in the 
future examine with extreme care each and 
every proposal that would increase further 
the costs under social security. 

This is true, even though such Congress 
also prescribes further tax increases. For 
there must ultimately be some limit—at 
least in our lifetime—to the social security 
tax burden. We can expect American work- 
ers willingly to carry just so much social 
security tax load; and American employers 
to absorb just so much in additional tax 
costs, or the American consumer public to 
pay for it in higher prices. However, today 
we are beginning to realize that apart from 
our own will there is a discipline over which 
we have little or no control entering the 
picture—the international market place. We 
cannot just increase prices as we may wish if 
we are to sell our products and keep our 
gold reserves. 

That is why I was so deeply concerned 
when I read in the New York Times that 
the Social Security Commissioner, and now 
also Chairman of the new Federal Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financing, had 
said last May that this Council will draft an 
expansion of social security taxes and bene- 
fits. This is one of the reasons I am so deep- 
ly concerned about the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s willful decision to tie the costly and 
untried compulsory health insurance pro- 
gram to our social security system. 

There is one bright spot in this otherwise 
gloomy picture and the present pay-as-you- 
go financial status of the old-age benefits 
program dramatically highlights it. One 
fundamental difference between Government 
social security on the one hand and financ- 
ing of insured retirement benefits by private 
plans on the other is that private plans are 
funded, the Government plan is not. Today, 
when the social security old-age trust fund 
is equivalent to less than 2 years of benefits, 
we find an entirely different story with in- 
sured private retirement programs, Accord- 
ing to the Social Security Administration, 
private insured pension funds had total re- 
serves in 1961 of $20.2 billion and the annual 
benefit payments aggregated $440 million. 
In addition the private trusted pension 
funds have about $30 billion total reserves 
and the annual benefit payments are prob- 
ably of the same ratio. Thus, the reserves 
were the equivalent to more than 45 years 
of benefits payments at the present rate. 

I think this and other differences between 
social security and insurance should be told 
to the American people and repeatedly em- 
phasized. I am aware that the Social Secu- 
rity Act, title II, uses insurance terminology, 
such as “insured status.” I think this is most 
unfortunate because it has not only led to 
a misunderstanding by the American people 
as to the nature of social security, but it has 
also provided a basis over the years for mis- 
leading statements in some of the publica- 
tions of the Social Security Administration. 
The social security program is not insurance 
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in the dictionary and legal sense of the word; 
it is social-insurance which is a new term 
and to be used correctly and without con- 
fusion should always be hyphenated. Far 
from hyphenating the word, the Social Secu- 
rity Administration in its printed public ma- 
terial and in the speeches of its Adminis- 
trator and high officials deemphasizes by 
whatever means it can the fundamental dif- 
ferences between private insurance and so- 
cial-insurance. It seems apparent that the 

reason for trying to simulate the label of a 

superior product is the usual one, to capi- 

talize on the fine reputation that private 
insurance rightly enjoys in our society. 

I would hope that one or another indi- 
vidual on this new Council will want to 
conscientiously reconsider acceptance of his 
appointment, since his participation and 
contribution will be gaged not individually 
but as part of this group. Certainly the 
public generally and the Congress in partic- 
ular should be made well aware of the tac- 
tics that are being employed by the Kennedy 
administration in its zeal to push through 
the programs it has decided in camera are 
best for the people, whether indeed straight- 
forward factfinding and debate would sup- 
port their conclusions or not. 

To complete the record, I include at this 
point in the Recorp my letter of June 5, 
1963, to Commissioner Ball and his reply to 
me of June 13, 1963: 

“DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
“EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
“SocriaL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
“Washington, D.C., June 13, 1963. 

“Hon. THOMAS B. Curtis, 

“House of Representatives, 

“Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Mn. Curtis: I have your letter dated 
June 5 replying to mine of May 27. 

“So that there can be no possibility of 
misunderstanding I should like to repeat: 
The newspaper story on which you base 
your charges was inaccurate. I did not say 
that ‘an expansion of social security taxes 
and benefits will be drafted by an advisory 
council.’ I mentioned some of the issues 
in social security that are currently in the 
air and which the Council might take up, 
but I did not indicate in any way that the 
Council will or will not take up any par- 
ticular issue or that it will or will not come 
to any particular conclusion. I referred in 
my talk—in the contest of a discussion of 
public attitudes toward social security—to 
the tax increases over the next 5 years that 
are now scheduled in the law. I did not in- 
dicate in any way, however, that the Council 
would or would not recommend further in- 
creases over those now scheduled. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ROBERT M. BALL, 
“Commissioner.” 
“JUNE 5, 1963. 

“Mr. ROBERT M. BALL, 

“Commissioner, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR MR. COMMISSIONER: This is to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of May 27. 

“In your letter, you flatly deny the accu- 
racy of the news story in the New York 
Times of May 17. You go on to relate what 
you did say to a group of Social Security 
district office managers and suggest this 
remark ‘may have prompted the newspaper 
report to mention an expansion of social 
security taxes.’ 

“According to your letter, you were re- 
minding the district managers that the pres- 
ent schedule of tax rates now in the law will 
result in increased tax payments over the 
next 5 years.’ 

“It is incredible to me that any person, 
least of all a news reporter could so mis- 
understand such simple language as to write 
in the news story something about what ‘the 
Advisory Council will draft.’ Your explana- 
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tion is based upon a strange premise that 
you as Commissioner, with many years of 
close experience with the Social Security dis- 
trict managers, felt they need reminding 
about the tax increases already in the law. 

“This is not a matter of fairness or unfair- 
ness as indicated in your letter. Let me as- 
sure you that your office was contacted as to 
the accuracy of the New York Times story. 
Not only did your office know of this story, 
but they affirmed that you were accurately 
reported. If you contend that you were in- 
accurately reported, it seems to me that you 
have some responsibility to see that this news 
item is corrected in the same newspaper. 

“Nothing in my remarks could possibly 
‘damage the ability of the Council to carry 
out its important assignment’ as you indi- 
cate—provided this Advisory Council is se- 
lected in a manner wholly consistent with 
congressional intent, clearly expressed in the 
law. May I refer you to the section (116(b) ) 
which says ‘the Council * * * shall consist 
of the Commissioner of Social Security, as 
Chairman, and 12 other persons who shall, 
to the extent possible, represent employers 
and employees.’ 

“When I made my remarks to the Members 
of the House of Representatives, I raised a 
question about whether those selected would 
be truly representative. Your failure to com- 
ment in your letter on my questions about 
this reveals far more than it conceals. It is 
perfectly apparent that you have not, for ex- 
ample, written large organizations represent- 
ing employers, asking for names for business- 
men who would reflect the thinking of the 
business community. 

“Let me assure you that, as a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, I do not 
intend to stand idly by while another effort 
to circumvent the clear intent of Congress 
is made, as seems to be indicated by the cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“THomas B. Curtis.” 


HISTORIC EDUCATOR ENDS CAREER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 
is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions I have risen in this distin- 
guished body to speak of my great and 
good friend, Frank L. Boyden, the be- 
loved headmaster of Deerfield Academy. 
It has just been announced by the trust- 
ees of Deerfield that Dr. Boyden will re- 
tire this coming June after serving for 
66 years as headmaster of this famous 
old school. This is a record of distin- 
‘guished service that is unparalleled in 
the history of education, and I feel that 
it is a real privilege for me to pay tribute 
to him and to the institution which he 
serves. 

In making this announcement to the 
Congress, it is almost like saying that 
Gibraltar has melted into the ocean. For 
generations, Frank Boyden has been one 
of the most significant influences for 
good that American education has had. 
He has trained dozens of college presi- 
dents and headmasters. His graduates 
are located in all of the States of the 
Union and in nearly every foreign coun- 
try. Deerfield alumni have distinguished 
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themselves in the public service. Many 
of you here today in the Congress have 
been influenced by Frank L. Boyden, 
either as students, or friends, or both. 
He, with his wife, Helen Childs Boyden— 
a chemistry teacher of wide repute—are 
teachers whose influence will remain 
eternal. If society is to save itself, these 
are the kind of teachers we must produce 
for the future. 

Frank Boyden came to Deerfield after 
graduating from Amherst College in 
1902. He took a small New England 
academy of 14 students and built it into 
one of the greatest independent second- 
ary schools of America. His honors are 
legion. Only last April, the President of 
the United States, at a White House 
luncheon, presented to him a special ci- 
tation for distinguished service to the 
Nation. He serves on dozens of boards; as 
president of the board of trustees of the 
University of Massachusetts, he has 
fought long and hard to bring it to its 
present high position amongst American 
universities. 

Frank L. Boyden is still a young man— 
young in heart and young in mind. We 
will continue to seek out his sagacious 
counsel for many years to come. I re- 
gret his retirement from Deerfield, but 
at the same time, rejoice that Deerfield 
Academy and American education have 
had the benefit of his inimitable leader- 
ship for these many years. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the biography of Frank Learoyd 
Boyden, as well as a bibliography on his 
works, and articles from the New York 
Times, the Boston Globe, and the Bos- 
ton Herald of October 9, 1967: 

BIOGRAPHY OF FRANK LEAROYD BOYDEN 

Frank Learoyd Boyden b. Foxboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, September 16, 1879. m. Helen 
Childs of Deerfield, Mass., 1907. c. John 
Cary, Theodore, Elizabeth. 

B.A. Amherst College 1902—M.A. Amherst 
1922—A.M. Williams 1924—A.M. Yale 1926— 
Sc.D. Colgate 1930—Ph.D, NY State College 
for Teachers 1931—LL.D. Wesleyan 1933— 
L.H.D. Amherst 1935—L.H.D, Bowdoin 1936— 
L.H.D. Williams 1936—LL.D. Kenyon 1937— 
L. H. D. Princeton 1940—LL.D. Harvard 1947— 
Litt.D, Tufts 1947—L.H.D, Dartmouth 1949— 
LL.D. Lehigh 1951—L.H.D, Trinity 1952—D. 
Pub.Ser. Denver 1952—LL.D. Univ. of Mass 
1957—LL.D. Ripon College 1968—LL.D. St. 
Anselm's 1963—Ed.D. Suffolk Univ. June 11, 
1967 

Headmaster, Deerfield Academy 1902-. 

Trustee of: 

Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, South 
Carolina. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Andover-Newton Theological School. 

Avon Old Farms, Avon, Connecticut. 

Berkshire School,’ Sheffield, Massachusetts, 

Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dana Hall, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Darrow School, New Lebanon, New York. 

Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, 

Governor Dummer Academy, South By- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine. 

Heritage Foundation, Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

Leland and Gray Seminary, Townshend, 
Vermont. 

Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

New Salem Academy, New Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Nichols College Bus, Admr., Dudley, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Northfield Schools, East Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Northwood School, Lake Placid, New York, 

Rogers Hall, Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Stoneleigh Prospect-Hill School, Green- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Suffield Academy, Suffield, Connecticut. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts; Chairman of the Board since 
2-23-60. 

Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Ver- 
mont. 

The Winchendon School, 
Massachusetts. 


Winchendon, 


CLUBS 


Century Association, New York City; Yale, 
New York City; Tavern, Boston; Harvard, 
Boston; Buckland Historical Society, Massa- 
chusetts; State Club of Massachusetts; 
Princeton Club, New York; Pocumtuck Val- 
ley Memorial Association, Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

MEMBERSHIPS 


Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity; Mt. Sugarloaf 
Masonic Lodge (50 yr. award 10-63); Hon- 
orary Member of Rotary International; Deer- 
field Republican Town Committee; First 
Church of Deerfield. 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

President, New England Assn, of Colleges 
& Secondary Schools. 

Chairman, Franklin County Chapter, 
Amer. Red Cross 1920-56. 

Honorary Member, Board of Trustees, 
Franklin County Fair. 

Director, Franklin County Trust Co. 

Former Vice President, Massachusetts 
Civic League. 

National Youth Administration Advisory 
Committee, appointed by FDR. 

White House Conference on Education, 
appointed by DDE. 

Civilian Advisory Committee, U.S. Navy, 
appointed by HST, 

Massachusetts State Constitutional Con- 
vention 1917-18. 

Former member Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. 

Member, Draft Board, Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 1940-. 

Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Com- 
mission, appointed by DDE. 

I as Republican National Convention, 


Former Constable of Deerfield, 

Member and former President of the Head- 
masters’ Association. 

Director of the Student Achievement In- 
stitute, Inc. Worcester, Mass., Jan. 17, 1966. 
11 . Franklin County Public Hos- 

a 

Member, Board of Directors Franklin 
County, Y.M.C.A, 

SPECIAL AWARDS 

Presidential Citation: “The President of 
the United States of America awards this 
commendation to Frank Learoyd Boyden for 
distinguished service to the nation. As Head- 
master of Deerfield Academy, he has enriched 
the minds, guided the spirits, and uplifted 
the aspirations of several generations of 
young Americans. Through his achievements, 
his kindly wisdom and his commitment to 
human welfare, he has encouraged standards 
of excellence which have enabled America’s 
independent schools to become a continuing 
source of vitality in American education and 
quality in American life."—Lyndon B. John- 
son—May 10, 1967. 

Distinguished Public Service Award, United 
States Navy. 

s Silver Buffalo Award, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ca. 

United States Patriotic Society Award. 

Shattuck School Centennial Award. 


+ Emeritus 
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Sportsmanship Award ed the Sportsman- 
ship Brotherhood, Inc., 1953. 

Special Citation for Distinguished and Ex- 
ceptional Service by the Mayor of New York, 
the Hon. Robert F. Wagner. 

Distinguished Service Award, Amer. Col- 
lege Pub. Relations Assn. 

Harold M. Gore Award in Rec. of outstand- 
ing work in schoolboy basketball. 

Thayer Academy Award for Distinguished 
Educational Leadership & Citizenship, 1958. 

Williston Academy Citation for significant 
contribution to the development and suc- 
cess of secondary education in USA, Oct. 17, 
1965. 

The Reginald T. Townsend Award of the 
New d Society in the City of New 
York for 1966. For distinguished achievement 
and service. 

The Silver Medal Citation. Given by the 
Tavern Club, May 1, 1967. 

Adelphia—University of Massachusetts 
1962 (Senior Society). 

Dedication of Frank L. Boyden Physical 
Education Building, University of Massachu- 
setts, May 17, 1964. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON FRANK LEAROYD BOYDEN 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

1936: Fortune, article on American Prep 
Schools. 

Ladies Home Journal, February and June, 
stories based on Deerfield and Frank L. 
Boyden by Ben Ames Williams. 

1987: The Shield of Phi Kappa Psi, “Frank 
L. Boyden and Deerfield Academy,” by Rob- 
ert McCollum. 

1942: Atlantic Monthly, “Boyden of Deer- 
field,” by Lewis Perry. 

1949: Life, “An Old School Celebrates.” 

1951: Reader’s Digest, “The Most Unfor- 
gettable Character I Have Met,” by John 
Gunther. 

1953: The Morgan Horse, “The Man at the 
Reins.” 

Philanthropy, “Deerfield Academy’s $3,- 
000,000 Campaign.” 

1955: Sports Hlustrated. August 15. 

1957: Newsweek, June 3, “A Wonderful 
Time.” 

1962: Newsweek, February 19, “The Head 
Man.” 

Life, November 30. 

1963: Esquire, “The Select Sixteen.” 

1966: New Yorker, March, “Profile.” 

1967: The Shield of Phi Kappa Psi, “Frank 
L. Boyden—Headmaster Extraordinary.” 

BOOKS 

“The Headmaster,” by John McPhee, Far- 
rar, Straus, and Giroux, October 1966. 

“The Headmaster,” by John McPhee, 
paperback edition, Scholastic Books. 

“The Headmaster,” by John McPhee, the 
Reader’s Digest Condensed Book, Winter 
1967. 

SOME NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


Holyoke Transcript & Telegraph: June 10, 
1937; June 9, 1938; June 8, 1939; June 4, 
1942; June 11, 1945; June 6, 1946. 

“Pleasant Little Man Who Heads Deerfield 
Has Great Stature,” by Alvin Oickle, Decem- 
ber 19, 1951. 

“Deerfield Headmaster To Be Honored on 
Anniversary,” April 25, 1952. 

1951: New York Herald Tribune, November 
25, “The Man Who Came to Deerfield,” by 
Fred Hechinger. 

New York Times, October 11, “50 Years a 
Coach,” by Michael Strauss. 

New Britain, Connecticut, Herald, Decem- 
ber 14. 

Christian Science Monitor, December 14, 
“Deerfield Grows with Boyden.” 

1952: New York World-Telegram, May 6, 
“Sun Dial,” by H. I. Phillips. 

Sunday Herald, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
March 23. 

Springfield Union, October 27. 

1953: Springfield Republican, February 1, 
“State and Local Topics. 
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Daily Hampshire Gazette, September 19, 
“Thought for Today.” 

New York Times, November 2, “Prep School 
Sports,” by Michael Strauss. 

New York Herald Tribune, November 15, 
This Week Magazine, The Boydens of Deer- 
field,” by Fred Hechinger. 

Hampshire Gazette, December 10, “Accent 
on Youth.” 

1955: Syracuse Herald-Journal, January 14, 
“Russian Sleigh Given by Syracuse Alumni.” 

1957: Springfield Republican, July 14, “A 
Golden Wedding Anniversary. 

1959: Greenfield Recorder-Gazette, Novem- 
ber 28, “A man and His School.” 

The Boston Herald, December 8. 

1960: Worcester Telegram, May, “Deerfield 
Academy’s Remarkable Headmaster.” 

1961: Boston Sunday Globe, October 22, 
“Frank Boyden Came for Two Years—Stayed 
for 60.” 

1962: The Jewish Advocate, June 4, “A 
Worthy Institution.” 

Brattleboro Daily Reformer, April 10, 
“Deerfield’s Frank L. Boyden Marked 60 
Years There.” 

1963: Boston Globe, August 15, New Eng- 
land Resort Personalities: “Old Deerfield— 
An Educator—Academy and Street—aAll Fa- 
mous.” 

1964: Springfield Union, April 25, The 
Morning Line. 

1966: Holyoke Transcript, Summer. 

Boston Globe, January 26, “Deerfield’s Per- 
sonal Touch—Mr. Boyden.” 

1967: Springfield Union, June 12, “Dr. 
Frank Boyden Rates Salute on Father's Day.“ 

No dates: Albany Knickerbocker News, 
“Sermonettes of Week,” by Norman V. Peale. 

Foxboro Reporter, “Dr. Frank Boyden Pays 
Nostalgic Visit to His Hometown for Big 
Day.” 

SOME REFERENCES TO FRANK L. BOYDEN IN 

MAGAZINES OR NEWSPAPERS 

1936: New York American, May 15, “Minis- 
ters’s Sons,“ by Bruce Barton. 

1937: Springfield Republican, June 13, 
“Our Hill Town Neighbors,” by D. J. Malcolm. 

1955: Newsweek, September 19, “The Prep 
School Now,” by Terry Ferrer. 

1957: This Week Magazine, November 3, 
“Cerfboard,” by Bennett Cerf. 

1959: Philadelphia Inquirer, September 13, 
“Romance for All,” by Norman V. Peale. 

1960: Esquire, November, “17 Best Prep 
Schools in America.” 

1961: Reader’s Digest, “You Are Tougher 
Than You Think,” by Norman V. Peale. 

1963: Holiday, June, “New England Pre- 
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“A Nickel 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 9, 1967] 


A MASTER HEADMASTER: FRANK LEAROYD 
BOYDEN 

DEERFIELD, Mass., October 8.—In the fall of 
1902 a young Amherst graduate took over 
the direction of a 14-pupil academy here as 
a way to save money toward a career in law. 
But the challenge to his instincts as an edu- 
cator overcame any thought of the law; and 
now, ready to retire with Deerfield Academy 
one of the nation’s best known preparatory 
schools, Frank Learoyd Boyden has become 
a legendary figure in the world of education. 

The academy’s board of trustees, an- 
nouncing today that Mr. Boyden planned to 
step down from his post at Deerfield next 
June, said that his record of service was 
“unparalleled by any other educational 
figure.” 

The 88-year-old headmaster has no inten- 
tion of letting retirement remove him alto- 
gether from his activities at the academy. 
There is a $21-million fund drive, for in- 
stance, that remains to be attended to, and 
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Mr. Boyden, who has had some experience 
at that sort of thing, will carry on with this 
one, too. 

Deerfield Academy was chartered in 1797 
by Samuel Adams, then Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It now has 
an enrollment of 475 pupils, most of them 
well-informed young gentlemen who are ac- 
cepted, and even sought after, by the na- 
tlon's leading colleges and universities. 


A FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 


Under Mr. Boyden’s leadership, the school 
has had no fixed system of operation. 

There is no “plan book” for the faculty, 
who teach whatever they think is appropri- 
ate, and there are no report cards, although 
both pupils and parents are kept informed 
by Mr. Boyden of progress or lack of it. Until 
recently there was no set admissions proce- 
dures, with Mr. Boyden personally accepting 
those boys he thought had good potential. 

When Yale University gave him an hon- 
orary degree in 1926 (one of 25 he has re- 
ceived) it was for “research into the hearts 
and minds of ie 

Mr. Boyden was born in Foxboro, Mass., on 
Sept. 16, 1879, and attended a one-room 
schoolhouse there until entering Amherst 
College. 

When he took over at Deerfield, the school 
was a little red brick building on Main 
Street. Over the years Mr, Boyden trans- 
formed it into a 350-acre campus with 20 
buildings in addition to 33 restored Colonial 
homes. 

A white two-story pre-Revolutionary struc- 
ture is the home of Mr. Boyden and his wife, 
Helen Childs Boyden, a teacher of chemistry 
and mathematics at Deerfield. 

Mrs. Boyden, the daughter of a Deerfield 
farmer and bridge builder, Joined the fac- 
ulty in 1904 after graduating from Smith 
College. She and Mr. Boyden were married 
three years later. 

They have three children—Elizabeth, who 
teaches history at nearby Stoneleigh-Prospect 
Hill Girls School; Theodore, director of the 
Center for Business and Economic Educa- 
tion at Georgia State College, and John, di- 
rector of admissions at Deerfield. 

No announcement was made as to whether 
Mrs. Boyden, who is now 88, will continue 
teaching or join her husband in fund rais- 
ing trips around the country. 

An indication of Mr. Boyden's stature in 
the education world came in 1924 when Deer- 
field was approaching financial ruin because 
of litigation. The headmasters of Exeter, 
Andover and Taft schools went on a fund- 
raising campaign for him and brought back 
$1.5-million. Among the contributors were 
classmates from Amherst and the presidents 
of Amherst and Cornell. 


SUCCESSOR IS SOUGHT 


The committee chosen to name Mr. Boy- 
den's successor consists of John J. McCloy, 
former United States High Commissioner to 
Germany; Harry W. Knight of Darien, Conn., 
a business management expert; Robert W. 
Wilson of Washington, vice president of the 
Potomac Power and Light Company; Charles 
N. Stoddard, Jr., a lawyer of Greenfield, 
Mass.; Henry N. Flynt of Greenwich, Conn., 
president of the Board of Trustees, and Mr. 
Boyden. 

Although Deerfield is not a one-man 
operation, little goes on that does not come 
and no major policy decisions are taken with- 
out his participation. 

Five feet, four inches tall and smaller 
than some of his pupils, Mr. Boyden still 
shows great interests in athletics and until 
recently was coach of many of the school's 
teams. 

He rides about the campus in a horse- 
drawn buggy when he is not in a hurry, but 
generally he can be seen darting about in an 
electric golf cart. 

He meets with his students almost daily 
to discuss their problems and current events, 
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It has become traditional for the students 
to sit at his feet on the carpeted floor of 
the small auditorium. This started, he re- 
minds them, during the days when he did not 
have enough money for chairs. 

He believes in discipline “with persecu- 
tion” and feels that this gives the students 
“controlled freedom.” Some of his former 
students confessed that they toed the line 
because they did not want to hurt his 
feelings. 


[From the Boston Globe, Oct. 9, 1967] 
REGRETFULLY, AN ERA ENDS AT DEERFIELD— 
FATHER-ADVISER TO THOUSANDS RETIRES 
AFTER 66 YEARS 
(By James Stack) 

DeEERFIELD—Frank Learoyd Boyden, the 
spry octogenarian whose Yankee charm made 
him a towering figure in New England's aca- 
demic community, will step down in June 
as headmaster at Deerfield Academy. 

His departure after 66 years in the post 
will take from the scholars’ ranks a gentle 
character famed for many things, including 
a lifelong career of stout resistance to the 
encroachment of the motor age on American 
life. 

Dr. Boyden, who never could bring him- 
self to admit the automobile was here to 
stay, relented recently by purchasing an elec- 
trically-powered golf cart for his rounds of 
the picturesque campus at Deerfield. 

News of the purchase shocked hundreds of 
disbelieving alumni, whose fondest memories 
of prep school days centered around the 
figure of Boyden, bent over the reins of a 
fringe-topped surrey drawn by a spirited 
horse 


Dr. Boyden is now 88, but looks much 
younger. His bright-eyed countenance, set 
off by a generous crop of silver-gray hair, has 
been left unmarked by time. 

The Foxboro native is short and slender, 
with a scholarly bearing marked by the man- 
ners of an old-world gentleman. But he has 
the heart of a boy. 

Dr. Boyden, a bookish youth whose love 
for scholarship caused him to forget his boy- 
hood dream of owning a livery stable, be- 
came an educator through an accident, 

He graduated from Amherst in 1902 and 
taught at Deerfield, then an obscure New 
England academy, to earn enough money to 
pursue a career in law. 

Boyden found at Deerfield a single build- 
ing accommodating 14 scholars. He will leave 
it with more than 45 buildings, including a 
new library, an enrollment of more than 
500—and a reputation of high national 
standing. 

More important than the bricks and mor- 
tar, or the charm of the campus landscape, 
though, are the human qualities engendered 
by Boyden and his wife, Hilda Childs Boyden. 

They succeeded in making Deerfield more 
than a school. 

I've always wanted to run a livery stable,” 
he confided to a friend before his retirement 
announcement. He is now in a position to 
fulfill that long-abandoned dream. 

“He's got three horses,” said Robert D. 
Crow, Deerfield publicist. “And he’s got at 
least 30 surries, buggies, sleighs and what- 
have-you to hitch up to his worthy steeds.” 

“Everything seems simple to me because 
I was never tied up with the theories of edu- 
cation,” he explained. 

For years, the Boyden “office” was a desk 
in front of the fireplace in the main hallway 
of the school building. It was a center for 
students in need of advice, consultation or 
a mere greeting from the sage. 

Dr. Boyden, who holds degrees from Am- 
herst, Williams and Yale, has been honored 
by 18 American colleges and universities, 

President Johnson cited him last May for 
“distinguished service to the nation” in the 
field of education. 

The selection committee has about eight 
months in which to find a replacement for 
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this man who left his stamp on the school 
and its alumni. 

“He throws a long shadow,” a committee 
member said. “We'll find a replacement, but 
we'll never find anyone who can take his 
place.” 


[From the Boston Herald, Oct. 9, 1967] 


Srxry-Srx YEARS AS HEADMASTER: DEERFIELD 
AcaDEMY LEADER Is RETIRING 

DEERFIELD.—Frank Learoyd Boyden, at 88 
the dean of American schoolmasters, will re- 
tire next June after 66 years as headmaster of 
Deerfield Academy. 

Under his direction, Deerfield Academy has 
grown from 14 boys in 1902, when he took 
over, to an enrollment of 500 students and 
some 35 buildings. He accepted the head- 
mastership after graduating from Amherst in 
1902. 

He originally planned to stay two years 
as the only teacher of 14 day students and 
then study law. Instead, he stayed to be 
headmaster to more than 5,000 boys. 

He and Mrs. Boyden have every student 
in for Sunday tea at least once a year, and 
he is said to be able now to call all 5,000 
by their first names. 


HORSE AND BUGGY 


For years he drove around the academy 
grounds in a horse and buggy. He regarded 
as one of his finest gifts the presentation 
by alumni, in the ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York, of a horse and buggy 
in observance of his 50th anniversary as 
headmaster. 

At the dinner he told his “old boys” that 
he was “just a nice, simple country sort of a 
person who loves boys. Everything seems so 
simple to me because I was never tied up 
with the theories of education.” 

He was born in Foxboro. He obtained his 
masters degree from Amherst in 1922, and 
was awarded honorary degrees by Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Williams, Wes- 
leyan, Amherst and many other colleges. 
Last May he received a citation from Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Dr. Boyden is president of the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, a member of the draft board for 
the Greenfield area, a former member of the 
state Board of Education and served on 
government commissions by appointment of 
Presidents Franklin Roosevelt, Truman and 
Eisenhower. 

NAME COMMITTEE 

The academy trustees in announcing his 
retirement named a committee of parents 
and alumni trustees to choose his successor. 
John J. McCloy, former U.S. High Commis- 
sioner to Germany, will be chairman, 

Other members are Dr. Boyden; Henry L. 
Flynt of Greenwich, Conn., president of the 
Board of Trustees; Harry W. Knight, Darien, 
Conn.; Dean Mathey, Princeton, N.J.; Robert 
W. Wilson, Washington; Charles N. Stoddard 
Jr., Greenfield. 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my colleague from Massachu- 
setts in paying tribute to Mr. Frank 
Boyden. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with mixed feelings 
of pleasure, honor, and keen nostalgia 
that I join my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] in pay- 
ing tribute to Frank Learoyd Boyden. 
His belief in the need for patience, en- 
couragement, and lots of hard work for 
young men has directly influenced over 
5,000 lives during his 66 years as head- 
master of Deerfield Academy. 

Mr. Boyden—despite the fact that he 
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was entitled to be called “Doctor,” he 
preferred the simpler form of saluta- 
tion—had no secret formula for educat- 
ing boys in secondary school. Once, when 
asked what the “Deerfield method” was, 
he replied succinctly: 

Work em hard, play em hard, feed em 
to the nines, and send ’em to bed so tired 


that they are asleep before their heads are 
on the pillow. 


More years ago than I care to remem- 
ber, I was one of the boys fortunate to 
experience and benefit from the wisdom 
of Frank Boyden’s philosophy. Some 
have said that the most important lesson 
learned at Deerfield is the love of knowl- 
edge; I would say that an even more 
important lesson, instilled in every boy 
from the day of his arrival, is that of 
consideration for others. Consideration 
for others, to the point of going out of 
one’s way to assist a stranger on the 
schoolgrounds with the thoughtful greet- 
ing “Can I help you?” is a character 
trait common to all men who claim Deer- 
field as their alma mater. 

My ties with Deerfield Academy are 
deepened by the fact that all three of my 
brothers also attended the school. All four 
of us profited from years of character de- 
velopment under the watchful eye of Mr. 
Boyden, That common experience forged 
strong bonds of communication and rap- 
port among us which endured long after 
we had gone on our diverse ways. 

Frank Boyden was always available to 
his students—in fact, his only office was 
a desk in the main hall, where anyone 
could stop and talk with him, ask his ad- 
vice, or get a bit of encouragement when 
it was needed. From that vantage point, 
Mr. Boyden kept a tight finger on the 
pulse of the academy. He seemed to sense, 
instinctively, the mood of the student 
body, and was always able to do or say 
the appropriate thing. 

And, Mr. Speaker, as our colleague, Mr. 
Conte, has said, Mr. Boyden has been 
greatly aided in his work with boys by 
a superb faculty and, in particular, by 
Mrs. Boyden, whose personality and 
character complimented that of her hus- 
band. Together they were wonderful 
parents to their own children as well as 
to the thousands of young men of Deer- 
field. 

A few months ago, author John Mc- 
Phee asked Mr. Boyden what his philos- 
ophy is, and received this reply: 

My philosophy—I can’t express it really. I 
believe in boys. I believe in keeping them 
busy, and in the highest standards of schol- 
arship. I believe in a very normal life, It 
generally seeps in. I try to do the simple 
things that a well-organized home does for 
its boys. 


Mr. Speaker, at Deerfield Academy I 
worked, learned, grew, and played under 
the guidance of Mr. Boyden. Thus, it is 
with a warm feeling that I join in today’s 
tribute to one who truly has been a 
“headmaster extraordinaire.” I wish him 
a long and fruitful retirement, and agree 
wholeheartedly with those who say, “We 
will find a replacement, but we will never 
find anyone to take his place.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, some 
of the praise that he will receive as he 
retires may be intended to make it easier 
for Frank L. Boyden, one of the great 
men of American education, to reduce 
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his enormously productive activities at 
Deerfield Academy, to bring to an end 
his tireless attention to the needs of his 
students and their teachers, and, free 
from the press of academic and admin- 
istrative duty, to contemplate the lovely 
Deerfield countryside on long and quiet 
afternoons. 

But praise has never had that effect 
on Frank Boyden before, and it probably 
will not now. No honors—and he has had 
many—and no praise—and he has had 
much—ever slowed him down during the 
65 years in which he has led Deerfield 
Academy—founded in 1797—to its pres- 
ent distinction as one of the country’s 
outstanding private schools for boys. 

In “The Directory of Private Schools,” 
he is described as “possibly the most in- 
fluential and respected among the ‘old 
school’ of dominant headmasters whose 
institutions directly reflect the personal 
philosophy of their leadership.” It says 
further: 

Long active in the formulation and en- 
couragement of new approaches which are 
now accepted by others as well-established 
ways, Mr. Boyden has played an important 
part in the reorganization and planning of 
other schools. Former masters trained by 
him are following in his footsteps as head- 
masters elsewhere. 


He was born in Foxboro, Mass., the son 
of Benjamin and Anna Wales “Cary” 
Boyden. He began his career at Deerfield 
Academy after his graduation from Am- 
herst. During his long and successful 
career as headmaster of Deerfield, many 
honorary degrees were awarded him and 
many tributes to his character and his 
achievements were given. Perhaps none 
of these adequately summed up the 
nature of his triumph in making Deer- 
field Academy a showcase of private sec- 
ondary education in America. 

His marriage to Miss Helen Childs in 
1907 was blessed with three children, 
John Cary Boyden—who has assisted his 
father as an administrative officer of the 
academy—Theodore Childs Boyden, and 
Elisabeth Boyden. Mr. Boyden’s beloved 
wife, Helen, taught science and mathe- 
matics at the academy for many years. 

Deerfield Academy's headmaster is 
held in the highest esteem and affection 
by the academy’s alumni, by the resi- 
dents of Deerfield, and by all who have 
come to know him professionally and 
socially. 

As he retires from a career of true 
achievement, I join all his many friends 
in extending the warmest best wishes to 
him. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will my 
distinguished colleague yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. I commend my friend 
from Massachusetts for taking this time 
to record for all those who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp this tribute to Frank 
Learoyd Boyden, of Deerfield Academy 
in our home State. 

Mr. Boyden has announced his retire- 
ment as headmaster of Deerfield Acad- 
emy as of June of 1968. At that time, 
he will bring to a close the remarkable 
record he has built for his academy. He 
will ring down the curtain on his own 
personal active service to that superla- 
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tive educational institution. I said, Mr. 
Speaker, “his academy” for no other sec- 
ondary school in this or any other na- 
tion has been so personalized as Deerfield 
Academy has been by the hand and the 
mind of Frank Boyden. 

When he retires next year, he will have 
served 66 years as Deerfield’s headmas- 
ter. That alone is significant but more 
important is what he has done for this 
school and all those who have passed 
through its doors. By his spirit and dedi- 
cation, by the devotion and respect of 
those who have been charmed by his per- 
sonality and persuasiveness, by the affec- 
tion of all who studied there, he has built 
a physical plant that ranks with the most 
beautiful and impressive of secondary 
academies. 

How well he knew that brick and mor- 
tar were not what makes a school of 
learning is attested to by the truly ex- 
cellent, outstanding faculty that sur- 
rounded him. And then, he enriched the 
young, who came from all parts of the 
Nation and some from other corners of 
the world, by his deep personal interest 
in and guidance of them all during their 
time at Deerfield. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said: 

Institutions are but the lengthened 
shadows of men. 


If this be so, and I believe it is, then it 
surely can be said that Frank Boyden is 
the lengthened shadow of Deerfield 
Academy. 

I am delighted that my friend, Con- 
gressman Conte has recorded in these 
proceedings the biographical data of Mr. 
Boyden. It is given to few men to have 
lived such a life and upon whom so many, 
many honors, degrees, citations, and 
tributes have been heaped. I am confi- 
dent that he is the only man in his par- 
ticular educational sphere who has won 
such and so many accolades. 

Frank Boyden, Mr. Speaker, has con- 
tributed much to his community, to 
Massachusetts and to our Nation, No 
matter how occupied he was with his 
duties as Deerfield’s headmaster, he al- 
ways found time to lend his genius and 
his talents to the good of mankind. It 
is no wonder that he has been cited by 
the President of the United States, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, for his distinguished 
service. It is readily understood why he 
has been signally honored by so many 
colleges, universities, and organizations. 
It is understandable why he has been the 
subject of countless stories and articles in 
all kinds of publications. The uncommon 
man is always pursued in story and hon- 
ored by his contemporaries. And, Frank 
Boyden is, indeed an uncommon man. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been privileged to 
know personally and to admire greatly 
Frank Boyden, As he finishes his final 
year at Deerfield Academy, I convey my 
congratulations to him and wish for him 
many more years of health and happi- 
ness. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Frank Boyden is the great headmaster 
of our time. 

He has known, worked with, and in- 
spired many generations of boys in his 
66 years as headmaster of Deerfield 
Academy. 

He has lived to see their sons, grand- 
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sons, and great-grandsons come to Deer- 
field—and to leave imbued with a certain 
spirit, a sense of citizenship, and an 
abiding concern for public responsibility. 

Throughout his years of service and 
accomplishment, Helen Boyden, his de- 
voted wife, has been his helpmate in all 
things and a teacher of rare quality and 
sensitivity. 

Dr. Boyden will retire in June of 1968, 
but he will go on as headmaster emeritus; 
in new endeavors strengthening Deer- 
field and in the hearts of all who know his 
wisdom, his understanding of boys, his 
delight in competitive sports—even base- 
ball—his wry sense of humor, and above 
all, his belief—not alone in the private 
secondary school—but in America and 
the qualities of commonsense and com- 
mon responsibility that will always carry 
our heritage forward. 

I am sure all Members of this House 
and the Congress share in saluting a 
unique American and a great school- 
master—and in wishing the Boydens 
much happiness and accomplishment in 
their important work of new dimensions 
that lie ahead. 

Mr. PHILBIN., Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored and pleased indeed to join my 
able, distinguished colleague and friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Congressman ConrTe, in paying appro- 
priate tribute to one of the greatest 
educators of the Nation who is retiring 
at the end of the school year next June 
as headmaster of the famous Deerfield 
Academy, where he has been so signif- 
icantly associated for the past 66 years. 

Congressman ContE has touched upon 
the life and career of this great Amer- 
ican with felicity and eloquence and with 
full recognition of the great place Frank 
Boyden holds in the hearts and minds 
of so many people of every field through- 
out the Nation, particularly former 
students and their families and friends, 
who hold this noted son of Deerfield in 
such high esteem, affection, and 
gratitude. 

Frank Boyden is a great educational 
leader, a gifted, courageous innovator 
whose rich contributions to American 
education have been widely appreciated 
and preeminent. They constitute a truly 
precious legacy of noteworthy achieve- 
ment, profound dedication, and vibrant 
aspiration fabulously transmuted by this 
great educator, scholar, and friend into 
concrete measures truly invaluable to our 
total educational process in the second- 
ary schools and colleges of the Nation. 

Fortunately, his great work will con- 
tinue in many areas in which he is inter- 
ested. His counsel, advice, help, and 
above all his inspiration, will continue 
to be sought and rendered, as always, 
with a warm, responsive desire and pur- 
pose to give unselfishly of himself in 
every way he humanly can—with deep- 
est concern for our youth and the inter- 
ests and well-being of our country so 
close to his heart. 

It is inspired leaders like Frank Boy- 
den who carry forward the torch of 
learning. Their influence is boundless. It 
moves from one generation to another 
through many channels, borne by many 
eager young men to refresh the foun- 
tainheads of civic virtue and patriotism 
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and to serve the public good in many 
constructive ways. 

Frank Boyden is retiring, but he is still 
marvelously young in spirit and many 
more conquests lie ahead of him. 

As a sincere admirer, who is unceas- 
ingly grateful for their tremendous con- 
tributions, I am happy and proud to join 
in wishing Frank and his gifted, gra- 
cious wife, all choicest blessings for 
many years to come. 

May they and all their dear ones, in 
the time before them for many years, 
enjoy continued good health, success, 
and satisfaction in their chosen tasks 
and true happiness, contentment and 


peace. 

The name of Frank Boyden will long 
be honored, praised, and loved with 
grateful appreciation for all he has done 
for our youth and to make our country a 
better and more rewarding place in 
which to live. God love him and his de- 
voted wife and family. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Frank L. Boyden has an- 
nounced that he will retire from his 
position as headmaster at Deerfield 
Academy in June. I want to pay tribute 
to this great man who is a legend in 
Massachusetts and in educational circles 
throughout the United States and around 
the world. 

Mr. Boyden, a native of my State, has 
been headmaster at Deerfield since 1902. 
Under his guidance, that academy has 
grown from a group of 14 students to the 
well-known and widely respected institu- 
tion it is today. And Mr. Boyden’s accom- 
plishments and his impact on the Na- 
tion’s education have gone far beyond 
his achievements at Deerfield. He is a 
trustee of 25 other educational institu- 
tions and his broad public service 
through the years has gained him the 
reputation and national stature which he 
so richly deserves. 

Frank Boyden is one of those rare peo- 
ple in our society who truly can be called 
a “great teacher.” To him, as to few 
others, belongs the surely immense satis- 
faction which comes from guiding, in- 
spiring and influencing directly the lives 
of thousands of young men. His profes- 
sional career has been long and distin- 
guished. All of us who care deeply about 
the value and progress of education in 
this country owe him a great debt. Al- 
though he is stepping down after 65 years 
at Deerfield, we hope and expect that he 
will continue to involve himself in the 
great unfinished work of education and 
that our society will benefit from his wise 
counsel and valuable contribution for 
years to come. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to join in paying tribute to one of the 
most renowned educators in this coun- 
try, Dr. Frank Learoyd Boyden, who at 
the age of 88 is the dean of American 
schoolmasters and has just announced 
his intention to retire next June upon 
completion of 66 years as headmaster of 
Deerfield Academy in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Boyden has always been in every 
sense a factual man, a realist who, un- 
like the theorist, has been close to his 
school and to the young men who have 
attended it. Unlike other distinguished 
institutions of learning, anytime anyone 
thinks of Deerfield Academy simultane- 
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ously the name and deeds of Dr. Boyden 
come into focus. 

Cited by President Johnson only last 
May, and appointed to Federal com- 
missions by Presidents Franklin Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower, Dr. Boy- 
den’s abilities have long been recognized 
beyond such words as we may express 
here. He is still president of the New 
England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and he formerly 
served on the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. Few men have been privileged 
to serve so long and so well, and we wish 
him many more years of good health and 
happiness. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity of salut- 
ing Frank L. Boyden on the occasion of 
his announcement to retire as head- 
master of Deerfield Academy after many 
years of service to that institution. The 
lives of countless persons, young and old 
alike, testify to the beneficial influence 
of Frank Boyden on their lives. It was 
always Frank Boyden’s desire to con- 
tribute to the lives of others through 
serving them, and I might add there is 
really no better way for one to live his 
life than to seek first to be of service to 
others. Frank Boyden’s life is a living 
testimony that he who would be greatest 
among us must first be servant of all. 

While dedicating his life to the service 
of young people, Frank Boyden became a 
legend in his own time. Few men ever at- 
tain the record of unselfish public serv- 
ice which he has so notably attained. 
Dedicating oneself to a worthwhile cause, 
maintaining a deep conviction in a high 
set of values, and possessing an abiding 
faith in mankind are the marks of one 
who would stand head and shoulders 
above others while setting a worthy ex- 
ample for others to follow. I am glad to 
say these are the marks of Frank L, 
Boyden. 

A retirement announcement gives us 
all pause to reflect on our own lives to 
see where we have measured up and 
where we have fallen short. I look upon 
his life as a model of how each of us 
should strive to live in unselfish devotion 
to the good of others. Through following 
the example of Frank Boyden, all Ameri- 
cans everywhere would help create a bet- 
ter nation and a better world. 

This is a special occasion for the House 
of Representatives to honor a special in- 
dividual, I want to thank my good friend 
and colleague, SILVIO CONTE, for spear- 
heading our efforts in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to give proper recognition to 
one of our Nation's finest gentlemen and 
a very special person, Frank L. Boyden. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleagues in say- 
ing a few words in tribute to Dr. Frank 
L. Boyden, who this June will retire as 
headmaster of Deerfield Academy. Frank 
Boyden is a man who has dedicated a 
lifetime to the education of the young 
of our country. He first came to Deer- 
field in 1902 when it was a small strug- 
gling academy of only 14 students. 
He leaves it now with an enrollment of 
500 and as one of the foremost prepara- 
tory schools in the Nation. As a trustee 
of some 13 educational institutions and 
the president of the New England Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
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he has received widespread public recog- 
nition for his work, including last May 
a Presidential citation for distinguished 
service. 

One of his most significant contribu- 
tions has been in preparing others to take 
a leading role in the field of education, A 
remarkable number of Frank Boyden’s 
students and faculty have become the 
leaders of educational institutions, too 
numerous to mention. He is truly an 
educator’s educator. 

I have had a long and warm associ- 
ation with Frank Boyden. I first came to 
know him as a student at Deerfield back 
in the midthirties. He was always ready 
to offer advice and encouragement to us 
struggling young scholars. I remember 
his “office” used to be simply a desk in 
the main hallway in front of the fire- 
place, and every student passing on his 
way to or from class would be greeted 
by his warm smiling face and his kind 
words. He took a personal interest in the 
problems of every student, and for many 
of us, he became a lifelong friend. Be- 
cause he has a summer house in my 
hometown of New London, N.H., it has 
been my great good fortune to have en- 
joyed a continuing association with this 
great man. My early interest in public 
service and political activity evolved di- 
rectly from Mr. Boyden’s concern that 
his students participate in public affairs. 
He encouraged many of us to make a 
career of public service. He has inspired 
all of us to try always to do better, and 
be better. 

Mr. Speaker, the inspiration that 
Frank Boyden has imparted to his stu- 
dents over the generations together with 
the development of Deerfield Academy 
into a great and growing institution are 
moments that will endure. Together with 
his beloved wife Helen, who is an equally 
great educator, Frank Boyden has been 
the life force of this school for 66 years. 
For Deerfield and her students and 
countless friends an era will come to a 
close next June. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
ment of Frank Boyden as headmaster of 
Deerfield Academy should be the occa- 
sion for noting the tremendous contribu- 
tion that he has made to American life 
through personal inspiration of his stu- 
dents and all with whom he had contact. 
As we ponder upon the difficult problems 
and questions of education and training 
today, we must not overlook the con- 
vincing results from great teachers and 
headmasters like Dr. Boyden, who have 
established deep and lasting influence on 
their students. Headmaster Boyden is 
living proof of the essentially personal 
nature of the teaching relationship. 

The great esteem in which he is held 
in his own profession was testified to 
when headmasters of a number of other 
schools came to the assistance of Deer- 
field in 1924 and personally conducted 
a fundraising campaign to assure the 
continuation of Frank Boyden’s work 
there. Among those headmasters was 
Horace Taft, founder of the Taft School 
and close friend and admirer of Mr. 
Boyden. It is significant that help at 
that time has been repaid many times 
over in intangible ways. One of these 
can be seen in John Esty, a graduate of 
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Deerfield, the headmaster of the Taft 
School today. This young school head is 
a fine example of the inspiration and 
teaching of Frank Boyden and his im- 
print upon American education and life. 

On the occasion of Mr. Boyden’s re- 
tirement, thousands of his former stu- 
dents and far greater numbers of his ad- 
mirers and educational debtors join in 
recognizing his tremendous contribution 
and wishing to him and to Mrs. Boyden 
years of continued service and happiness. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to join with my col- 
leagues in honoring Frank Learoyd Boy- 
den who will retire in June of 1968 as 
headmaster of Deerfield Academy. 

Mr. Boyden has been headmaster of 
Deerfield since 1902 when he took over 
the position to support himself so that 
he could study law. It is fortunate for 
education that he never entered the field 
of law, for America would have lost one 
of her finest educators. 

As headmaster of Deerfield Academy 
and trustee of over two dozen educa- 
tional institutions, Frank Boyden has 
contributed immeasurably to the fur- 
therance of liberal education in Massa- 
chusetts and in the Nation. Not only has 
he personally been responsible for 
thousands of young men at Deerfield, 
but many of these young men, inspired 
by their headmaster, have gone into edu- 
cation throughout the Nation. The love 
for learning which he imparted to these 
young men has borne fruit far beyond 
the normal ability of any one man. 

Headmaster Boyden has often said 
that he has no real philosophy of educa- 
tion, of teaching. But I think we can see 
his philosophy as reflected in his work. 
He has looked “into the hearts and 
minds of boys.” And because he has 
understood boys, he has been able to 
make them love learning and appreciate 
knowledge. 

He has said: 

I believe in boys. I believe in keeping them 
busy and in the highest standards of 
scholarship. I believe in a normal life. 


But he has not meant by this an ordi- 
nary life, but a rich, full one that com- 
bines an awareness of the world with a 
conscience to do good works. 

I do not doubt that this retirement 
will mean no end of Mr. Boyden’s activ- 
ity; he is too involved in and important 
to education to really retire. However, 
in his retirement from Deerfield, I wish 
him and his lovely wife the warmest best 
wishes. They will be kept busy giving 
advice, aid, and information to people 
involved in education, but I am quite 
confident that retirement for Frank 
Boyden could never be any but a change 
from one activity to another. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members be 
granted 5 legislative days to extend their 
remarks on the subject of my special 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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THE JOHNSON BLACKMAIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ep- 
warps] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Johnson administration is 
trying to blackmail the American tax- 
payer into paying for all of the Great So- 
ciety’s handout programs. 

Faced with a public call for cuts in 
spending, the President threatens to put 
the ax to legitimate Federal functions of 
long standing instead of the new and 
costly, but ineffective, Federal giveaways. 

No other interpretation can be placed 
on the administration’s action of yester- 
day in telegraphing the Governors about 
possible cuts in the Federal share of high- 
way construction programs. Pure black- 
mail 


The same was true with the President’s 
weekend reference to school lunch pro- 
grams. The President said innocently: 

We tried to cut school lunch money, but 
Congress wouldn’t let us. 


The President has led us down the 
primrose path of paying the enormous 
costs of war while at the same time pour- 
ing equally as great amounts of money 
into wasteful, politically motivated, 
handout schemes. 

Now he appeals to the country to pay 
for this irresponsible policy of his with a 
tax increase. Congress says in reply, Be- 
fore we raise taxes let us see what non- 
essential programs we can cut. A respon- 
sible cut in spending may be better 
medicine than a raise in taxes.” 

With the ball in the White House court, 
the President comes back and says OK, 
how about school lunches and highways. 
Surely the transparent nature of this 
Presidential ploy will not be lost on the 
taxpayers. 

I will not be blackmailed. 

The President is well aware what kinds 
of handout programs can be cut respon- 
sibly. He knows that school lunches and 
highway construction are phony issues. 
Federal participation in school lunch 
money is an infinitely small part of the 
total budget. The Federal share in high- 
way construction is made through trust 
funds and so is only indirectly related to 
the budget. It is a longstanding pro- 
gram which, as the President knows, the 
States rely on, and which has proven it- 
self as a legitimate Federal function. It 
helps create jobs and makes a major 
contribution to the welfare and the se- 
curity of the Nation. 

The real question is whether we are 
serious about the need to cut Federal 
spending. If we are, and if we do cut 
spending, then we will obviously have to 
tighten our belts, and of necessity some 
local projects will get hurt along the 
way. Some will have to be delayed, and 
I believe responsible people across the 
country will accept this fact. 

But they will ask that cuts be made 
first in programs that were never justi- 
fied in the first place, or programs that 
seemed justified but have proven to be 
unwarranted: programs where the Fed- 
eral Government has usurped the func- 
tions of State and local government, 
where giveaways are encouraging lazi- 
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ness, and a no-need-to-work attitude. 
These are the areas where Federal 
spending should be cut. 

The President is a newspaper reader 
like the rest of us, and he has read as 
we all have, about the surplus of Federal 
programs in some city areas and other 
poverty-stricken places. In some of these 
places there are so many Federal pro- 
grams that the local people do not know 
what to do with them: they cannot use 
the money for intended purposes, and 
instead it ends up in the hands of com- 
mercial profiteers or political vote 
buyers. 

The President can read the newspa- 
pers and surely he read the speech de- 
livered September 23 by Mr. Daniel P. 
Moynihan before the national board 
meeting of the Americans for Democratic 
Action. Moynihan, brought to Washing- 
ton by President Kennedy as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, said: 

We do not change things very much with 
a piece of legislation and a bill-signing cere- 
mony in the Rose Garden. 


He spoke of the disappointing per- 
formances of the new agencies such as 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and the Department of 
Transportation. He said: 

In these new agencies almost everyone 
feels there is no greater hindrance to the 
war on poverty and no greater force for the 
perpetuation of the slums than the public 
welfare system administered by the huge, 
entrenched, and complacent subbureaucracy 
in HEW. 


The thing that frustrates the tax- 
payers of this country most of all, in my 
opinion, is that they feel the President is 
not going to cut back on the Great So- 
ciety programs. They know that during 
the last year tens of thousands of people 
have been added to the Federal payroll, 
just in order to carry out these unwar- 
ranted Johnson programs, while at the 
same time he glibly has told the Nation 
he was cutting back on Federal employ- 
ment. 

Perhaps the credibility gap was first 
noted when the President made a good 
publicity issue about turning the lights 
off in the White House to save money 
while at the same time he began to pour 
millions of dollars into wasteful handout 
schemes. 

But whenever it started to appear the 
credibility gap has been greatly widened 
in recent days. 

When the President complains that he 
cannot cut spending until Congress 
makes the appropriations, he fails to win 
much sympathy from the American peo- 
ple. They are smarter than that. 

They know that Congress, acting with 
solid Democratic Party majorities in 
both House and Senate, appropriates 
money largely in response to the Presi- 
dent's statement of the needs. And they 
know that appropriations are not the 
same as spending, that the President 
spends the money, and can cut this 
spending as he wishes. 

They know that it is the President’s 
spending which has placed the country’s 
fiscal and monetary situation in real 
trouble. They know we face an inflation- 
ary period with or without a tax increase, 
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and that the most effective medicine to 
combat this problem is reduction in Fed- 
eral spending. 

They know the President tried too long 
to maintain the fiction that we could 
fight a war and carry on the Great So- 
ciety at the same time. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a feeling that the people of this 
Nation will not stand still to be black- 
mailed. 


IMMIGRATION BILL TO AID BROTH- 
ERS AND SISTERS OF ITALIAN 
CITIZENS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Roongy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, just 2 years ago this week President 
Johnson, in ceremonies before the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor, signed 
into law a new immigration bill which 
brought an end to 40 years of discrim- 
ination. Of that new law President John- 
son said: 

This bill says simply that from this day 
forth those wishing to emigrate to America 
shall be admitted on the basis of their skills 
and their close relationship to those already 
here. It is a simple test. It is a fair test 
the days of unlimited immigration are past. 
But those who will come will come because 
of what they are—not because of the land 
from which they sprung. 


I am happy and proud, Mr. Speaker, 
that I was able to be a sponsor of the 
legislation of which the President spoke. 
But immigration, as we well know, is a 
knotty problem and one which does not 
have cut and dried, black and white op- 
tions. It is, as is any subject that vitally 
concerns the lives of many, a problem of 
compassion and understanding as well as 
a legal problem. In the main, the new 
law has worked well and righted many 
injustices—injustices which were created 
in the first place by fear and the off- 
spring of fear, prejudice. But the new law 
has also created some problems, particu- 
larly for brothers and sisters of U.S. citi- 
zens now living in Italy. As it stands now 
over 100,000 of these relatives and their 
spouses and children will have to wait 10 
years or perhaps longer to enter the 
United States under a fifth preference 
immigration status. This category is 
heavily oversubscribed and I therefore 
am introducing legislation which I hope 
will break that logjam. The State De- 
partment Bulletin issued August 15, 1967, 
shows that as the immigration law stands 
now, Italian families are not being re- 
united, which was, after all, the purpose 
of the law. The Bulletin shows that while 
applicants from other countries whose 
petitions have been approved prior to 
July 1, 1966, can be admitted to the 
United States, petitions for brothers and 
sisters of American citizens of Italian 
descent can be admitted only if their 
er eed were approved prior to March 1, 

I hope that my colleagues will look at 
the humanitarian aspects of this legisla- 
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tion and support this effort to unite fam- 
ilies that are separated by an unfortu- 
nate set of circumstances over which they 
have no control. 

I think it is fitting foo, Mr. Speaker, 
in this week in which we celebrate Co- 
lumbus Day, that we Iook at the many 
contributions which have been brought 
to these shores by the millions of Italians 
who have adopted the United States as 
their home. By their warmth, skills, arts 
and love of life they have made this 
country a better place to live. I think 
it only fair at this point, that we do some- 
thing for them, something which is 
equitable and needs doing. 


INTER-AMERICAN VOLUNTEER 
CORPS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant new program, with significant 
implications for Latin American develop- 
ment and self-help efforts, is being car- 
ried out in the Dominican Republic. Fol- 
lowing the example of the U.S. Peace 
Corps inspired by the late President 
John F. Kennedy, six Latin American 
countries have contributed young men 
to form the first inter-American Volun- 
teer Corps. They are presently teaching 
Dominican farmers to improve their ag- 
ricultural techniques. 

The program was organized by the Pan 
American Development Foundation, a 
private, nonprofit inter-American orga- 
nization initiated by the General Secre- 
tariat of the Organization of American 
States, and by its affiliate, the Domini- 
can Development Foundation which is 
supported by over 100 Dominican private 
companies and individuals. 

The volunteers are providing the arms, 
legs, and brains to carry modern agri- 
cultural knowledge from research cen- 
ters to the small farmers, applying it in 
practical ways where it is most needed. 
Their objective is to help the farmers or 
campesinos to understand and to adopt 
modern techniques, thus mobilizing a 
vital but latent human resource and cre- 
ating a basis for sustained economic and 
social progress. 

Young Latin Americans have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the prospect 
of volunteer service. Over 200 applicants 
volunteered within 3 weeks after the 
call went out. This is a promising re- 
action to an imaginative program which 
the governments of the hemisphere 
should carefully observe. With the as- 
sistance of the intergovernmental Inter- 
national Secretariat for Volunteer Serv- 
ice—ISVS—32 volunteers were selected: 
six from Colombia, two from Chile, three 
each from Costa Rica, Guatemala and 
El Salvador, and 15 from the Dominican 
Republic. 

The volunteers, called Inter-Ameri- 
can Volunteers for Development, have 
shown great spirit and initiative in 
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teaching campesinos to raise an im- 
proved variety of corn, through proper 
planting and soil preparation and the 
use of fertilizers, insecticides, and pesti- 
cides, all contributed by private busi- 
nesses. Through the efforts of the vol- 
unteers, and with the help of 110 trained 
campesinos leaders, demonstration plots 
were planted and cared for by over 850 
farmers. Based on the favorable results, 
operations are now expanding to include 
extensive planting by some 4,000 cam- 
pesinos. 

In addition to its attraction for 
youth, the program has shown that the 
volunteers are potentially an important 
factor in the vital area of increasing 
agricultural output in the hemisphere. 
They have proven effective in transmit- 
ting complex, technical information in 
simple terms to the Dominican campe- 
sinos. The most promising accomplish- 
ment for the future of the program is the 
rapid rapport and acceptance achieved 
by the Latin American volunteers in 
the rural communities and their ability 
to adapt easily to the rigors of rural 
life. Minimal cultural differences have 
enabled them to be highly effective in 
the critical area of promoting attitude 
changes among the campesinos. The re- 
ports from the program indicate that 
the volunteers are enthusiastic about 
their ability to participate in develop- 
ment efforts. Through the learning ex- 
perience and cultural interchange, the 
program promises to make them more 
mature Americans who will contribute to 
the advancement of their respective 
countries. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp a recent 
article from Américas magazine which 
describes the program. This effort should 
be applauded as an excellent example of 
private initiative and inter-American 
cooperation, and the governments of the 
American nations should be encouraged 
to build into a strong and effective force 
for development. The article follows: 

‘INTER-AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS FOR 
‘DEVELOPMENT 


In the Dominican Republic a group of 
‘young volunteers from several American 
‘countries is at work in a pilot program that 
‘may have far-reaching results for the small 
farmers of that recently trouble land and 
for their counterparts in the other countries 
of the Hemisphere. 

The Inter-American Volunteers are teach- 
ing a thousand farmers to plant improved 
corn seeds on their own land and to use 
chemical fertilizers, insecticides, and pesti- 
cides. Modern technology for growing corn 
is being translated into simple terms and 
demonstrated in the most immediate and 
convincing manner possible. 

Initial kits of seeds, fertilizers, and in- 
secticides are provided to the farmers as 
the donations of various private companies 
operating in the Dominican Republic. There- 
after the farmers, who will be taught the 
economics of the programs, will have to re- 
invest part of their income from their in- 
creased yield for more seed and fertilizer. The 
donating firms will follow up the gifts with 
a distributing system to ensure the availa- 
bility of the needed materials. And the gov- 
ernment agriculture bank is presently work- 
ing on a system for supplying small crop 
loans to the participating farmers. 

The project is s by the private 
Dominican Development Foundation and the 
Pan American Development Foundation, a 
private, non-profit, Inter-American organi- 
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zation initiated by the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

Cooperating in the venture are the Do- 
minican Republic’s business community, 
farmer organizations, agencies of the Domini- 
can Government, the International Center 
for Maize and Wheat Improvement, in Chap- 
inco, Mexico, which is supported by the 
Rockfeller and Ford Foundations and the 
Mexican Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
International Secretariat for Volunteer Serv- 
ices, an intergovernmental organization with 
headquarters in Washington. 

The Director of Planning for the Domini- 
can Ministry of Agriculture, Father Dorta- 
Duque, has reported to President Joaquin 
Balaguer that the program is already an 
important success because for the first time 
all of the country’s meaningful organizations 
active in agriculture have been brought to- 
gether into one coordinated program. 

The project is also an important example 
of practical Hemisphere cooperation. The 
first volunteers, fifteen in number, are from 
Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, and 
Guatemala, They work with counterpart 
Dominican volunteers. It is the first group 
of young Latin Americans to join together 
in an inter-American development program. 

The ultimate objective goes beyond in- 
creasing the individual farmers’ production 
of corn. The new techniques can later be 
applied to other crops. By learning how to 
utilize available credit the farmers will be 
able to pass from subsistence farming into 
the money economy. Resulting corn produc- 
tion should increase internal consumption 
and eventually serve as an export crop to 
earn foreign exchange. 

Dr, José A, Mora, Board Chairman of the 
Pan American Development Foundation, has 
called the project just the beginning of a 
new approach to increase food production 
all over Latin America and to bring the 
farmers into the money economy and the 
national life. 


SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS RECEIVE 
RECORD VOLUME OF SUBCON- 
TRACTS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, American 
small business firms received a record 
dollar volume of subcontracts from the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., for the first 
half of 1967. The Van Nuys, Calif., Val- 
ley News and Green Sheet edition of 
August 24, 1967, reported this Small 
Business Administration success story. 

It is gratifying that our small busi- 
ness community is enjoying the bene- 
fits of the administration’s subcontract- 
ing policies for small business firms. 

Robert C. Moot, SBA’s new Adminis- 
trator, and the SBA deserve special 
recognition for this small Government 
agency’s procurement program. 

I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the entire text of this 
news story: 

SMALL FIRMS Given Boost BY LOCKHEED 

The Small Business Administration today 
had announced reports from Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. for the first half of 1967 show 
that small firms received a record dollar 
volume of subcontracts from the California- 
based aerospace firm. 
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SBA Administrator Robert C. Moot said 
he was “extremely pleased” with Lockheed’s 
efforts to utilize the capability of small 
companies. 

“The outstanding job Lockheed and many 
other large prime contractors are doing by 
subcontracting to small business confirms 
the flexibility of small firms and their ability 
to deliver responsively to the needs of prime 
contractors,” Moot said. 

Lockheed reported that it subcontracted 
a total of $228,793,204 with small firms dur- 
ing January through June of this year, up 
from slightly more than $192,000,000 in the 
previous six months. “It is a very favorable 
trend,” Moot said, “and one which I hope 
will continue.” 

Last year, the Small Business Administra- 
tion presented Lockheed a special aerospace 
award for “outstanding leadership in de- 
veloping design and procurement programs 
directed at the maximum utilization of 
small business firms in meeting the needs 
of the nation’s defense and space programs.” 

Dollar volume of subcontracts awarded 
small firms by Lockheed during the first 
half of 1967 accounted for 38.7% of the 
firm’s total outside procurment. This was 
nearly 10% higher than the 28.9% registered 
in the previous six months. 

The nearly 270,000 orders Lockheed placed 
with small firms in the first six months of 
1967 represented more than two-thirds of 
all individual orders placed by the firm in 
the period. Nearly 25,000 small suppliers 
across the country participated as subcon- 
tractors in Lockheed programs. 


A GREAT DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT 
SPEAKS TO HIS PARTY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker— 

The Democratic Party has never chosen the 
road of irresponsibility. This party, and the 
programs it has inspired and legislated and 
turned into action, has set a standard in the 
1960's by which every administration that 
follows must be judged— 


Thus, did President Johnson address 
his fellow Democrats Saturday night. It 
is clear, I think, that the President was 
speaking to all Democrats in every sec- 
tion of our Nation who share his view 
that our party is the party of the people. 

In his speech, the President defined 
what is going to be the central theme of 
next year’s campaign. 

He declared: 

The question our people are going to have 
to answer is clear: 

Shall we go on building? 

Or shall we become discouraged with our- 
selves, impatient that the work is not yet 
finished? Shall we bury all that we have 
begun—begun with such hope and promise— 
and bury it in a shroud of inaction and reac- 
tion? 


I believe I know the answer to these 
questions. I believe that in 1968 the 
American people will vote overwhelm- 
ingly to continue the progress they have 
achieved under this administration. 

They will vote to continue strengthen- 
ing American education. 

They will vote to continue the war on 
poverty. 
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They will vote to continue rebuilding 
our cities. 

They will vote to continue to save the 
soil to light the farms and to bolster the 
rural economy of America. 

They will vote to continue unprece- 
dented economic growth. 

They will vote to continue a “can do” 
administration and a “can do“ Congress. 

We Democrats in Congress have a very 
special responsibility to continue sup- 
porting the programs and policies of this 
administration that we have so promis- 
ingly begun. 

Our goal is to give each man and wom- 
an in this country opportunity to be pro- 
ductive and to contribute to this society. 
The investments we make to create this 
opportunity will be small in the long run 
compared to the prices to be paid for 
poverty, ignorance, discrimination, and 
crime. 

These measures have helped this ad- 
ministration to prove its faith in our 
people and our free enterprise system. 

But the great work of the 89th Con- 
gress is not considered an end in itself. 
It is a promising beginning that must be 
reinforced and improved by the actions 
of the 90th Congress. 

Today, there are some 50 administra- 
tion proposals on vital domestic matters 
that await congressional action. This un- 
finished agenda of the Nation’s business 
contains the bulk of our Government's 
response to the pressing needs of our 
cities, the rising crime rate, the burdens 
of the poor and elderly, and other major 
ce confronting the American peo- 
ple. 

In answer to the President’s question: 
“Shall we go on building?”—this Con- 
gress must be emphatic and affirmative. 

We must continue to be a Democratic 
Congress, a Congress that votes “yes” for 
the people. If we do, the people will vote 
“yes” for us. For as President Johnson 
observed, the party that believes in build- 
ing is the party that can best take its case 
to the American people. 


THE ITALIANS IN CHICAGO 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an article about “The Italians 
in Chicago” which appeared in the Octo- 
ber 8 edition of Chicago’s American, one 
of the leading newspapers in my city. 

This article is poignantly written, with 
great feeling and forthrightness, by 
Barbara Tiritilli, who is herself a life- 
time resident of the West Side of Chi- 
cago about which she writes. 

The area described by Miss Tiritilli is 
the area around our Lady of Pompeii 
Church, located at 1224 West Lexington 
Street. I am proud that I was baptized in 
this church, I received my holy com- 
munion and confirmation in this church, 
and today, I have the honor to represent 
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this whole area, which is the Seventh 
District of Illinois, in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Reading Miss Tiritilli’s article has a 
certain nostalgia for me, because I was 
born and raised in this area, and Our 
Lady of Pompeii Church is located in 
the center of this area. 

Miss Tiritilli was born and grew up in 
“Little Italy” in Chicago, and received 
her B.A. degree in journalism from 
Marquette University at Milwaukee, 
Wis. As an Italo-American who has 
grown up in the midst of Italo-American 
traditions, I feel she is well qualified to 
give other Americans a keen insight into 
who the Italian Americans really are 
and what they represent in this great 
country of ours. 

Because in America today there are 
over 25 million Italo-Americans, their 
impact on our culture has been tremen- 
dous. They represent the largest ethnic 
group in my own city of Chicago as well 
as in many other cities throughout the 
United States. 

Like other immigrants, they came to 
this haven of freedom, seeking new op- 
portunities and a new way of life. They 
worked hard in this land of opportunity 
and contributed much to improving our 
way of life and to the outstanding 
growth and progress of our country. 

Italo-Americans have served with dis- 
tinction in every war our country has 
fought since the Revolutionary War. 
They have contributed leaders to every 
field of endeavor, including medicine, 
law, the arts, and the sciences. They 
have actually helped to build America 
as we know it today—a leader among na- 
tions and a bastion of freedom in the 
world. 

Their joys and their sorrows, their suc- 
cesses and their failures, their achieve- 
ments as well as their disappointments, 
have all been forthrightly recorded by 
Miss Tiritilli. 

I do hope that my colleagues, many of 
whom have thousands of Americans of 
Italian descent living in their congres- 
sional districts, will read this article in 
order to gain a more profound under- 
standing of the Italo-Americans and 
their contribution to the advancement 
of our American culture. 

I do hope also that my colleagues will 
gain an understanding of the problems 
and difficulties that faced the early im- 
migrants, like my own mother and fa- 
ther, who came to this country many 
years ago. This is a true story of America 
and of the Italo-Americans who pulled 
themselyes up by their own bootstraps 
to make America one of the most power- 
ful nations in the world. This story is 

particularly significant because it hap- 
pened with all of the other ethnie groups 
who, like the Italian Americans, helped 
to build America. 

The article follows: 


Tue ITALIANS IN CHICAGO 

Who are the Italians? 

Maybe you laugh, because there is no 
answer to that the way there is to a Polish 
joke. Ask a non-Italian and he thinks im- 
mediately of pizza, pasta, Sophia Loren, the 
Mafia, Cosa Nostra, Dagos. 

There are 500,000 Italians in Chicago, in- 
cluding immigrants, second and third gen- 
eration. I am one of them. We are not the 
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Mafia. We don’t know if or what the Cosa 
Nostra is. We in no way resemble Sophia 
Loren, detest being called Dagos. We do eat 
pasta. 

In the past century, five million Italians 
left their homeland to come to a new life 
in this country. There were only 43 Italians 
living In Hlinois in 1850, to the 
United States census report. That year, in 
Illinois, there were 27,000 Irish, 38,000 Ger- 
mans, 18,000 English, and 4,000 Scandina- 
vians. 

After 1900, more and more Italians emi- 
grated here, steadily over the decades, so 
that now we are one of the largest ethnic 
groups in Chicago. One statistician reports 
that one out of every eight persons in Amer- 
ica today is Italian. There are more than 20 
million Italians thruout the United States. 

In Chicago, the Italians settled near Clark 
and Harrison streets; around Illinois and 
Wells. Assumption church, the first Italian 
church here, was built at that corner. Most 
came from central and southern Italy; a few 
from Genoa. The immigrants created a Little 
Italy as they settled along Taylor street and 
Roosevelt road from Halsted street to West- 
ern avenue. 

They lived in second and third floor walk- 
ups entered thru long dusty gangways. The 
women, accustomed to drying their laundry 
in the breeze off the Adriatic sea, soon learned 
to stretch a laundry line across a clearing 
between two tenement buildings. 

The men worked with their hands, in con- 
struction, on railroads. Dirty, but honest 
work, and they were glad to have it. It was 
largely a two-stop-a-day life, the job and 
home. On Saturday nights, the men would 
gather for a game of bocce, a glass of wine, 
and conversation about the “old country” 
and the paesi [hometowns] they left behind. 

The Italian women filled the city’s slums 
with a thousand aromas of freshly baked 
bread, ravioli, home-made wine and sau- 
sage. The sound of opera broadcasts [from 
New York) filled their neighborhoods. If 
they had no radios, they sang. They staged 
religious pageants on their streets, and 
raised many children and grandchildren in 
this setting. 

That is where we came in, the Italian- 
Americans. We grew up on the streets of 
Little Italy. There were no Joneses on our 
block. There were Serritellas, Panepintos, 
DeVitos, Di Fonsos, and Giagnorios, 

Churchbells from Our Lady of Pompeii 
church, 1224 W. Lexington st., would awaken 
us, and on hot summer nights, when the 
windows of our stuffy, crowded apartments 
were opened, the sound of an accordion 
would waft from another rotting old porch 
and lull us to sleep. 

Italians never learned the words “ghetto” 
and “minority”; there were no organizations, 
no protests. The only marches we ever have 
are those celebrating Columbus day and the 
patron saints’ feast days. 

State Rep. Victor Arrigo, a Sicilian-Amer- 
ican, is a life-long resident of the near west 
side area. Arrigo for years has researched the 
history of Italians in America, and lectures 
on the subject. Arrigo said: 

“No other racial group has so vitally af- 
fected the American way of life with their 
multiple contributions. One need only look 
at America’s eating habits to bring this into 
proper focus—from antipasto to tortoni, 
Italian dishes grace the table of every 
American home from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific,” 

Historically, of course, Arrigo pointed out, 
the Italians could reach back centuries to a 
heritage of art, music, literature, Iaw, science, 
and certain basie concepts of civilization. 
The roster is long: Michelangelo, DaVinci, 
Rafaelo, Bernini, Vivaldi, Verdt, Toscanini, 
Boccaccio, Dante, Pirandello, D’Annunzio, 
Cicero, Columbus, and on and on. 

One paesano of 75 years, who came to 
Chicago when he was 25, made this remark: 
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“What's the use of pulling out the old 
names to prove we're nice people? Chicago is 
more Italian than parts of Italy. We have 
made our lives here for 50 years.” 

It was an Italian civil engineer, Josehua 
D'Esposito, who built Union station. There 
was Enrico Fermi, a Chicago Italian, who won 
the Nobel prize in physics in 1938. And Enrico 
Tonti, Italian explorer, is cited with the dis- 
coverers Father Marquette, Joliet, and La- 
Salle on a plaque on the Michigan avenue 
bridge. 

The sons of Chicago’s Italian immigrants 
are now doctors, lawyers, educators, business- 
men, political leaders, judges. Italian names 
are on theater marquees, sports pages, tele- 
vision credits. In two generations, the Chi- 
cago Italians witnessed what they never 
would have dreamed possible—Francesca Ca- 
brini, a west side Italian girl, was canonized 
the first American saint of the Catholic 
church, and Sam Giancana, a neighborhood 
bully of the old 42 gang graduated to the 
crime syndicate, was put behind bars. 

There are some 400 Italian-American law- 
yers and eight judges and magistrates here, 
including Federal Judge Alexander J. Napoli, 
a barber's son. 

There are Cook County Cireuit Court 
Judges Daniel A. Covelli, George L. Quilici, 
Pasquale A. Sorrentino, and John J. Lupe; 
Associate Judges Richard A. Napolitano and 
Nicholas Bua; and Felix Buoscio, 8. 
judge of Traffic court, At least five others are 
on the county’s list of magistrates. There are 
six Chicago area Italians in the Illinois legis- 
lature, and Congressman Frank Annunzio 
(III., D., 7th) in Washington. 

Little Italy West is all changed now. Fish 
markets and bakers along Taylor street are 
gone. The horsedrawn fruit and vegetable 
pushcart has no more dingy little streets to 
plod thru, beckoning children from front 
porches. 

These scenes have been replaced by ex- 
pressways and sleek gray buildings of the 
University of Illinois Circle campus. New 
Italian families remain, the Pompeii church 
is there, and a bigger than life-size statue 
of Christopher Columbus in ensconced in 
Vernon Park. 

Meanwhile, the move to suburbs has not 
separated Italians nor interrupted their way 
of life. 

The community's information link is FRA 
NOI, monthly newspaper published by the 
Scalabrini league and circulated to 40,000 
families here. The name means “among our- 
selves”; the paper is edited by the Rev. 
Armando Pierini and the Rev. Paul Asctiolla, 
Scalabrini Fathers. Father Asciolla said: 

“Wherever they went the Italians brought 
with them a joy in living. No matter how 
trying their problems, they were always ready 
to put them aside for a feast or party. They 
found consolation and identification within 
the group of relatives and friends.” 

The composite Italian character is now 
different from that of the immigrant genera- 
tion’s. At this point, it is difficult to define 
exactly who Italian-Americans are. The Rev. 
Asciolla said. 

“It’s time to ask ourselves, ‘Will the real 
Italian-Americans please stand up? And, 
where do we go from here?“ “ he added. But 
we know this much: There are certain traits 
that quite evidently propel Italian life, right 
down to the third generation. 

These are intense love of family, mothers 
and children especially, a love of music, cook- 
ing, eating, street festivals, and saints days. 
Italy's currently popular writer, Luigi Bar- 
Zint, says we are people who feel obliged to 
make “la bella figura” lor, what the British 
call “good show’’}. Barzini wrote of European 
Italians, but it also is true of Chicago Italians, 

The Italian wedding, christening fes- 
pecially of the first-born male}, confirma- 
tion, and sometimes a wake, are the high 
points of family life. However, any other 
reason for celebrating between these events is 
welcome. 
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No Italian wedding is complete without at 
least 300-400 guests for dinner, dancing, and 
confetti, The occasion also requires at least 
one round of Tarantella, a folk dance, and 
the wedding could cost as much as $5 or 
$6,000. An Italian father who really can’t 
afford such a blast will work and save a life- 
time to give a daughter such a day. 

Man is head of the family—really, not 
nominally. The Italian wife waits on him, 
pampers him, and asks him few, if any, ques- 
tions. The Italian man is a good provider for 
the important women in his life—his mother 
and his wife. His mother is generally better 
informed of his activities than his wife. The 
wife and children obey him, right or wrong. 
No other relationship ever threatens the sol- 
idarity of an Italian family, and the padre 
di famiglia is happiest when reigning in his 
household. 

The Italian mother or grandmother 
[Nonna] is a central figure in a household. 
She generally lives with one of her children, 
tho the son or daughter is married. 

Some aged Italians are in Ville Scalabrini 
because they have no children [or other un- 
usual reasons], but there is a continuous 
traffic of young groups who volunteer visits 
and entertainment for the residents. 

Italian language radio broadcasts are be- 
selged with requests to play songs dedicated 
to Mamma. Indeed, the most commonly 
known exclamation associated with our peo- 
ple is—Mamma Mia. 

On Sundays unfailingly, Nonna cooks pasta 
and bracciole for 10 or 15 persons assembling 
for family dinners that can last as long as 
five hours, like modern day orgies. 

When Italians are celebrating the feeling 
is one of complete communion with the 
world in all its reality, good or bad, come 
what may. This moment is the one that mat- 
ters. We want everybody to be happy for 
today, candidly, warmly. When Italians 
mourn, they grieve deeply. An older Italian 
widow still dresses in black from the day her 
husband dies until she dies. 

Italian women do not in any way resemble 
Sophia Loren or other movie stereotypes. 

Chicago’s Italian women spend most of 
their lives washing dishes, cooking dinners, 
raising families, and washing clothes, Only 
within the past few years have the women 
of my generation of Italian-Americans be- 
come active in clubs. But even these clubs, 
such as the ladies’ auxiliary of the Joint 
Civic Committee of Italian Americans, are 
centered on things Italian and minor activi- 
ties which do not interfere with the main 
goals—home and pampering husband. 

There are women like Mrs. Mary LaPorte, 
74, 1539 N. Leamington st., who has a soft 
spot for the plight of skid row bums and 
their bad eating habits. So for the last 20 
years Mrs. LaPorte has cooked 60 pounds of 
pasta and 600 meatballs every year and 
carted the hot meals to West Madison street. 
The bums line up and she sees they're all 
fed. Poor souls,” she says. 

Then, there’s Mrs, Serafina Ferrara, 64. 
Mrs. Ferrara is in the front line of every 
Columbus day parade with Mayor Daley. 
She came here from Salerno when she was 
14 years old, and she and her late husband 
ran a pastry shop on Taylor street. Mamma 
Ferrara never learned to speak English, but 
after her husband, Salvatore, died in 1959, 
she managed to parlay the small pastry shop 
into a business empire that now includes 
a candy company and two catering houses. 

One of the houses, Ferrara Manor, is a 
converted theater which she bought to build 
a place where Italians could hold arena-size 
weddings. The west side Italian kids call her 
Mamma because no youngsters ever left her 
shop without getting a free pastry in times 
when there wasn’t enough bread to go around 
at home. 

Columbus day remains the biggest local 
Italian holiday. The parade down State 
street, Italians believe, equals [even sur- 
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passes] St. Patrick’s. Recent passage of a bill 
sponsored by Arrigo makes Columbus day, 
Oct. 12, a legal holiday in Mlinois with 
schools closed. 

St. Joseph’s day, March 19, two days after 
the Irish St. Patrick’s day, is the second 
largest feast. Special pastries [ ] are 
baked in Italian homes, and elaborate buffet 
tables are prepared to honor the saint. Out- 
=. passers-by, everyone is invited in to 
eat. 

Thruout the summer, street festivals are 
held in various church parishes. Largest of 
these is July 16, the feast of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel in Melrose Park. More than 
50,000 persons attended this year from 
thruout the middle west. 

A throng gathered for outdoor Mass. Then, 
a life-sized statue of the Madonna was car- 
ried in procession thru the suburb’s streets, 
Italian women and children followed the 
statue carrying lighted tapers, some walking 
barefoot for two miles, 

Over the years, and particularly during the 
time when Capone and his cohorts were run- 
ning the town, exploiting everyone, Italians 
included, many Italians sought to detach 
themselves from their community. 

Dr. Mario Rubinelli, president of Joint 
Civic Committee of Italian-Americans, said 
there is now an effort to study seriously the 
formulation and/or effects of the image of 
Italians as gangsters, I. e., representatives of 
our community as depicted in movies, and 
television. The Human Relations committee 
of the JCCIA is discussing with sociologist 
Dr. Hans Adler a study of the mass media to 
determine if such an image exists. 

Dan Becco, former assistant United States 
attorney and chairman of the committee, 
said: 


“If it is not true that Italians are re- 
sponsible for organized crime, then we 
should counteract this image with facts in- 
telligently, and not just with defamation 
cries. We ought to do something constructive, 
but let's get the facts first.” 

Trouble is, there are no facts, figures or 
proofs of discrimination against Italians in 
employment, etc. Isolated cases turn up from 
time to time such as the Liuni case in Ulster 
county, New York, last year in which a wel- 
fare department denied adoption of a blonde 
child by an Italian-American couple because 
they were “dark-skinned Mediterraneans.” 

But Chicago’s Italians do not rally to such 
causes, even the newspapers from coast to 
coast editorialized about the Liuni case as 
clearly discriminatory. Italians in Chicago 
of dissenting individual- 


Prank Sinatra had been named in New York 
to head up an Anti-Defamation league. 

Instead, Italiams here are planning a na- 
tional federation, along the lines of B’nai 
B'rith and the Greek Ahepa organizations. 
Midwest regional coordinator for Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, and Wisconsin in this ef- 
fort is Joseph DeSerto, an insurance com- 
pany executive and local Italian leader. De- 
Serto said: 

It's an auspicious step, but such an orga- 
nization is sorely needed. So far, we have 
dozens of Italian groups, and not one single, 
national unifying force.” 

One purpose of the federation will be to 
preserve and promote Italian-American cul- 
ture, and to act as the united voice of our 
national community, DeSerto said. 

Meanwhile, a kind of “cultural renais- 
sance” is happening among those Italian- 
Americans who shunned learning the Italian 
language and thought the customs old-fash- 
loned and corny in earlier years. An evident 
demand by these persons to pick up the 
pieces of their heritage prompted Peter 
Scalise, an attorney and former Cultural Af- 
fairs chairman for JCCIA, to initiate a weekly 
program of adult, evening Italian classes at 
De Paul university. The project was called 
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Sojourn in Italy, and classes and lectures in 
art, architecture, Italian fashions, etc., drew 
enrollments of several hundreds. s 

The 6768 Sojourn program is continuing 
under the name Center for Italian Studies. 
Evening classes in language and American- 
ization began is September at De Paul, with 
lectures in Center theater and the format es- 
sentially the same as Sojourn, according to 
Vincent Lucchese, Center chairman. 

“We have combined the best of an old cul- 
ture with the best America has to offer and 
infused the Italian-American way of life,” 
Arrigo says. 

Four years ago, when mobster Joseph 
Valachi went before a Senate investigating 
committee and first used the term Cosa 
Nostra, Italians were as astonished as every- 
one else. We knew the words meant “our 
thing,” our affair. But there were few Italians 
in Chicago who knew what Valachi was talk- 
ing about when he referred to “an organiza- 
tion of Italian families who dominate large- 
scale criminal activities.” In fact, few here 
had ever heard of Valachi. 

Several months ago, in Oyster Bay, N.Y., a 
panel of the nation’s leading experts in 
organized crime officially rejected the term 
Cosa Nostra. 

Donald R. Cressey, sociology professor at 
the University of California, who headed the 
panel, declared that American gangland 
operations are “not to be confused” with the 
Mafia, The Mafia is a Sicilian term referring 
to a Sicilian organization, and many partici- 
pants in the American conspiracy are not 
Sicilian, Cressey said. 

“The phrase Cosa Nostra incorrectly im- 
plies that all members of the conspiracy are 
Italian or Sicilian ... and the term is not 
even widely known,” another panel member 
said. 

That is true, local Italians say. Of course, 
no Chicago Italian will deny that there have 
been notorious Italian names in the ranks 
of the city’s underworld, There still are, 

But older Italians here who lived thru the 
Capone era recall that many paesani who had 
small businesses and taverns were exploited 
by hoodlums. Newspaper files are filled with 
stories of victims, fathers of small children 
and young men who were shot to death— 
gangland style—on west side streets because 
they refused to answer the Black Hand 
letters of blackmail and extortion. These 
victims also bore Italian names. 

They were immigrants, like my own grand- 
parents, newly arrived in Chicago, trying to 
save a little money from earnings. They 
spoke no English; they did not know the 
laws. They would not have known words like 
“blackmail” and “extortion.” There were no 
organizations to direct them, 

These simple people knew only from the 
old country that when you received a Black 
Hand letter, the sender meant business. The 
alternatives were either to pay or to die. 

One man here, now 75 years old, came to 
this city from a town in southern Italy 50 
years ago. He recalled the bad old days: 

“I worked on construction gangs. By the 
1920s I managed to save a little money, but 
I didn’t know how to use the banks, I 
couldn’t speak English. I didn’t even trust 
the bank, because in my town I never heard 
of a bank. I thought you just gave the bank 
your money and you never got it back, so 
we kept my savings at home in the mattress. 

“Then, I start getting these Black Hand 
letters. I was really afraid. They want my 
money. They threaten my family. I didn’t 
know how to go to the police. So we lived in 
fear, and finally I pay them everything.” 

That man's son is now a lawyer. The sons 
of his are police officers and legisla- 
tors fighting organized crime, working now 
to rid the city of these elements that created 
such fear. 

Right now, there are more crime fighters 
among Italians than there are hoodlums. 
There are Charles Siragusa, head of the 
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Illinois Crime Investigating committee, and 
State Rep. Anthony Scariano [D., Park 
Forest], a maverick Italian with vehement 
anti-crime views. 

There is Dan Becco, 33-year-old Chicago 
attorney and former special lawyer in the 
department of justice in Washington. Becco 
worked with Sen. Robert Kennedy in crime 
investigations, There is Joseph A. Lamen- 
della, who was commended by United States 
Atty. Edward Hanrahan for his work in gain- 
ing the conviction returned here May 9 
against Sam Battaglia, the crime syndicate’s 
extortion specialist. And there is Anthony 
Sorrentino, who is with the Illinois youth 
commission. 

The list goes on and on. There is also an 
association of Italian-American policemen 
with more than 500 members. We have 
reached the point where it is just a matter of 
simple arithmetic—Italian cops finally out- 
number the robbers. 

The Italian-American community, largest 
ethnic group in the United States, is “com- 
ing of age,” said Rev. Asciolla. One symptom 
of this, he said, is that social scientists are 
beginning to study us as a group, and analyze 
our place in the social fabric of United States 
culture. 

“The identity of the Italian-American is 
still to be discovered. The community 
has passed thru the pangs of economic as- 
similation, for Italian-Americans generally 
have moved thru the lower class into a com- 
fortable conservative middle class. The sec- 
ond phase of change is still with us, and is 
centered on the business, political, and 
social,” Rev. Asciolla said. 

Italian characteristics did, at least, con- 
tribute to the “melting pot” myth of the 
American dream and, in a way, were “the 
ferment of a way of life which until then 
had been staid, Victorian, and extremely dis- 
creet,” he said. 


GHETTO FORMULA: JOBS IN PARKS, 
SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS—WITH THE 
UNITED STATES PAYING THE BILL 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rees] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I insert into 
the Recorp Vincent Burke's excellent 
article taken from the editorial section 
of the Los Angeles Times of Sunday, 
September 17. The column discusses 
major aspects of our complex urban 
slum problem and suggests affirmative 
proposals for their solution. 

GHETTO FORMULA: JOBS IN PARKS, SCHOOLS, 
HosPITaLS—WITH UNITED STATES PAYING 
THE BILL 

(By Vincent J. Burke) 

WASHINGTON: —While President Johnson 
stands aloof, a national consensus is gradu- 
ally forming in support of a new way to al- 
leviate poverty in urban slums. 

The approach: create jobs for the slum 
jobless in public services—hospitals, schools, 
* the Treasury paying the wage 
bill. 

Despite its high cost to the government 
this approach has merit and potential ap- 
peal for prudent conservatives as well as 
liberal spenders. 

First, it pays due respect to the nation’s 
puritan ethic. (Except for a small minority, 
including the hippies, some social philos- 
ophers and a few of the hard-core unem- 
ployed, we all share the conventional wis- 
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dom, or prejudice, of our forebears that work 
is virtuous and sloth is sinful.) 

Second, the net cost to society of this ap- 
proach is low because the ratio of benefits 
to monetary costs is high. (After all, an idle 
slum dweller produces no goods or services 
of value to society, but he still consumes 
such goods or services.) 

Third, it can be portrayed as a truly con- 
servative” response to the ghetto upheavals 
which threaten to transform our society 
in ways most of us do not like. (Which is 
the more radical course: To try to “conserve” 
our institutions and values by eliminating 
root causes of violence or to ignore the 
smoldering resentments and rely solely on 
police action, military force, curfews, and, 
perhaps ultimately, martial law in many of 
our big cities?) 


FINANCES HANDCUFF JOHNSON 


Under less abnormal budgetary circum- 
stances President Johnson probably would 
be making these arguments and leading the 
citizens’ crusade that is forming in support 
of an emergency program to create jobs. 

But a deluge of red ink has drowned his 
budget and paralyzed the President. He feels 
he is unable to move in any direction that 
requires much money. 

Backers of a federally-financed job pro- 
gram hope to build up enough public pres- 
sure to force the President to move regardless 
of the budgetary situation. 

For the foreseeable future a job-creating 
program is the only feasible method of get- 
ting more money into the hands of the 
ghetto poor. 

The alternatives debated in academic 
circles—guaranteed income, negative income 
tax, family supplements, bigger welfare pay- 
ments—have almost no political support. 

Welfare has become almost a dirty word 
in the political arena. The public, which 
once viewed welfare as a temporary relief 
to tide families over misfortunes, has seen 
welfare become a permanent way of life, 
from one generation to the next. Even at 
this time of national prosperity the relief 
rolls continue to lengthen. Few politicians 
today are willing to champion bigger welfare 
payments. 

Outside the government, the group sup- 
porting a federally financed job program 
includes more than a dozen captains of in- 
dustry, along with chieftains of organized 
labor, civil rights, the clergy and big city 
mayors. They have organized into a lobbying 
force called the Urban Coalition. 

Inside Congress, the coalition’s allies in- 
clude a majority of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee and 79 rank-and-file House members. 

These advocates do not yet constitute a 
national consensus for action. What is sig- 
nificant is that powerful men outside the 
White House have reached agreement on 
what should be done. 

This makes it likely that their program 
will sooner or later. in one form or another, 
become national policy, or at least the policy 
espoused by Mr. Johnson. The President is 
not inclined to originate. He searches for 
consensus. 

The Urban Coalition has called for an 
emergency program to provide 1 million jobs. 
This would probably cost $4 billion a year. 
The first political test of strength will come 
late this month, when the Senate votes on 
an emergency job program costing $2.5 bil- 
lion over a two-year period. 

Despite White House opposition, the job 
proposal was added by the Senate Labor 
Committee to an Administration bill au- 
thorizing funds for another year of the anti- 
poverty program. The job section is almost 
certain to be erased from the bill on the Sen- 
ate floor. But the vote is likely to show siz- 
able support for the proposal. 

Mr. Johnson cannot yield to the expensive 
pleas of the Urban Coalition without jetti- 
soning his tax increase bill, pushed in the 
face of calls for government economy. 
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JOHNSON WANTS TAX FIRST 

The President’s strategy apparently is to 
make concessions to the Urban Coalition in 
his new budget in January, once the tax in- 
crease bill has been disposed of. 

But congressional conservatives who want 
stringent economy may block this escape 
hatch. Citing voters’ opposition to the pro- 
posed tax hike, Chairman Wilbur D, Mills 
(D-Ark.) of the House Ways and Means 
Committee has indicated he may delay 
action on the tax measure until January to 
satisfy himself that Mr. Johnson is serious 
about government economies. 

Essentially, the Urban Coalition has posed 
this question: Why can’t the richest country 
in the world guarantee a job to every urban 
dweller who wants to work? 

It’s an old question and the dream of a 
society without poverty is ancient. 

Plato and Aristotle regarded poverty as a 
social ailment and said good government 
would not tolerate it. Plato proposed aboli- 
tion of extremes of wealth and poverty. Aris- 
totle called poverty “the parent of revolution 
and crime” and said public revenues should 
be distributed among the poor “to enable 
them to purchase a little farm, or, at any 
rate, make a beginning in trade or hus- 
bandry.” 

But 2,000 years after Plato and Aristotle in 
much of Western Europe poverty was viewed 
as a willful sin, resulting solely from refusal 
to work. Laws were passed that treated 
paupers as “voluntary” criminals. The Brit- 
ish philosopher Thomas Hobbes wrote in 
1651 that the poor should be “forced to 
work,” unless physically unable. 

The 18th century’s Age of Reason revived 
the Greek idea that poverty is a defect of 
society. The French philosopher Montesquieu 
wrote that it was not enough to give alms 
to the poor. He said a well-regulated gov- 
ernment provides for some of the poor such 
employment as they are capable of perform- 
ing and teaches others to work. | 

The U.S. government intervened as an em- 
ployer of last resort during the Depression 
of the 1930s, when the free enterprise sys- 
tem was prostrate. To propose that it do so 
again to help combat the crisis of the cities 
does not impugn the accomplishments of the 
private sector. 

Business cannot nor should it be required 
to assure a job to everyone, regardless of 
qualifications, 

As Henry Ford II, a leader of the Urban 
Coalition, puts it, “business cannot hite more 
people than it needs or hire people who are 
not qualified to do useful work or hire peo- 
ple for more than their work is worth.” 

The ghetto unemployment problem is a 
complex compound of the cultural disadvan- 

and lack of education of the slum 
dweller, overlaid with racial discrimination. 
Until recently his plight was worsened by 
society’s ignorance. It did not grasp his 
misery; sometimes it did not know he 
existed. 

This summer total U.S. employment set 
new records, and unemployment for the na- 
tion as a whole was below 4%. By past stand- 
ards, this reflects an ebullient prosperity. 
But we now know what is hidden by such 
statistics. 

In nine major cities checked by the Labor 
Department, the rate of Negro unemploy- 
ment this summer was 9.4%. And that counts 
only those Negroes who were actively look- 
ing for work. About one in 10 are not even 
looking; some have given up hope. 

Moreover, if “underemployment” figures 
are included, then one-third of the Negroes 
in these cities worked only part-time, or 
received such low pay as to be “poverty” 
cases. 

THE END OF A DEBATE 

The emergence of the proposal to make 
government the employer of last resort sig- 
nifies the end of a debate over the basic 
cause of unemployment in the American sys- 
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tem. It was a debate that neither side won 
and that eventually proved almost irrele- 
vant to solving the problem of hard-core 
ghetto unemployment. 

One side argued that unemployment re- 
flected what it called inadequate demand. It 
urged that fiscal and monetary managers 
force the economy to run at a faster pace. 
We have done this. And we have learned that 
the economy is like a merry-go-round on 
which the uneducated, unskilled, hard-core 
unemployed don't have a seat. 

When the merry-go-round runs faster, 
more wealth is created. But the additional 
work is performed mostly through overtime 
by regular workers or by drawing middle- 
class housewives or other educated persons 
into the work force. This policy will produce 
intolerable inflation long before it makes a 
significant dent in unemployment in the 
ghetto. 

The other side contended that unemploy- 
ment merely is “structural.” That is, there 
are plenty of jobs and the problem is to match 
people to the jobs. We have tried this. The 
federal government is running or financing 
a dozen or more training programs. Although 
there is some duplication of effort and some- 
times people are trained for jobs which don’t 
exist, it is essential to try to equip slum 
dwellers with job skills. 

But to make fast and large inroads into 
ghetto unemployment requires the creation 
of new jobs—jobs for people with little or 
no job experience, people who are unskilled, 
uneducated, illiterate. Private industry can’t 
create these jobs. 

Essentially, it is the job which must be 
“structured” to fit the worker, not vice versa. 
That is the philosophy of the public service 
job approach. 

Sen. Robert F. Kennedy (D-N.Y.) and 
others in Congress have proposed that per- 
manent tax concessions be offered to induce 
businesses to locate in the ghetto and employ 
ill-trained Negroes there. 

Although it has popular appeal, this ap- 
proach is laden with “tax-loophole” booby- 
traps. 

ON DANGEROUS TERRAIN 

Possibly, a case can be made for limited 
tax incentives to encourage plants to locate 
in Negro ghettos. But we walk on dangerous 
terrain when we try to gear an employer's 
tax liability to the racial composition, place 
of residence or educational levels of his work 
force. 

Such an approach is almost certain to 
prove either ineffective or productive of tax 
windfalls (public costs far greater than the 
social benefits obtained). 

In the racial crisis now upon us, however, 
the harsh truth is that no matter what we do 
to improve conditions in the ghettos, we can- 
not expect a quick end to violence. 

Two years ago in his perceptive book, 
“Dark Ghetto,” Kenneth B. Clark, a Negro 
sociologist who is probably the country's 
leading expert om the psychology of the 
ghetto, wrote: 

“It would not be realistic for the white 
community to expect protest to subside in 
the face of gains, for the closer the Negro 
community gets to the attainment of its 
goals—the removal of the causes and effects 
of racial exploitation and powerlessness—the 
more impatient will Negroes become for total 


equality. 
“In the complex turbulence of the Negro 
ghetto . . success feeds hope and provides 


the strength and the motivation for further 
activity. This, in turn, makes existing bar- 
riers even more intolerable.” 


TEXAS NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT WAR 
ON POVERTY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that in general, Texas newspapers are 
as conservative as any in the United 
States. Yet the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has been drawing praise from 
them, not brickbats. These newspapers 
have cast hard eyes on the antipoverty 
warriors, and what they have seen is en- 
couraging to them, and should be heart- 
ening to all of us. 

I believe that the war on poverty is 
too valuable to be halted or scaled down; 
and I believe that any honest observer 
will have to be impressed with the state- 
ments I have seen in the Dallas News, 
the Austin American, and the Houston 
Chronicle. I offer these statements as 
statements of honest views from critical 
observers: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) News, Sept. 18, 1967] 
CasE FOR THE DEFENSE 

It is generally conceded that the bad ap- 
ples in the War on Poverty barrel did much 
to spoil the entire program’s image this sum- 
mer. The Office of Economic Opportunity 
ran a survey on the situation, and, in all 
fairness, that side of the story deserves to be 
heard. 

For involvement in the riots, 16 poverty- 
war workers were arrested; 29,984 were not. 
Of the 16 suspects, only 6 were employed full- 
time in the program. None has been con- 
victed. 

Walter H. Richter, former state senator 
and now Southwest regional director for the 
OEO, recently ticked off what the War on 
Poverty was doing hereabouts while the riots 
were going on elsewhere. 

In Dallas, in April, quick action by anti- 
poverty workers was credited with helping 
to keep a potential police-brutality explosion 
from occuring. 

In Oklahoma City, five boys with police 
records were put to work with the recreation 
and police departments. The one with the 
worst record did the best job, organizing a 
highly successful trash cleanup campaign in 
the slums. 

In San Antonio, off-duty police played big 
brother to Negro and Mexican-American 
youths, taking them to ball games, picnics, 
swimming pools and the like. 

In Corpus Christi, reports the head of the 
police juvenile bureau, “criminal activity is 
almost at a standstill in those neighborhoods 
where the anti-poverty program is operat- 
ing.” 

Those are some of the bright spots, but 
they do not erase the smudges. Allan Maley, 
who directs Dallas’ arm of the poverty war, 
sought to put it in perspective: “If you really 
believe that a local community should have 
the right to run its own programs, then 
how do you keep the community from hay- 
ing the right to fail as well as to succeed?” 


{From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Sept. 25, 1967] 
Bum RAP FoR POVERTY PROGRAM 

Much was heard during and after the 
recent spate of urban riots about what the 
workers for the federal poverty agency might 
have had to do with fomenting the dis- 
orders. Some were accused of actively going 
out and inciting violence. 

As a result of these accusations, Sargent 
Shriver’s Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Washington conducted an investigation. The 
findings show the poverty agency has an 
almost clean record. In fact, of 30,000 workers 
in city slums, only six were charged with any 
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offense. None were charged in Detroit and 
Just one in Newark. 

The report reveals another interesting fact. 
Of the millions of dollars in property dam- 
age caused by this summer’s rioting, poverty 
agency property was damaged only in the 
amount of $1840. All this was in broken 
windows. None of the 224 poverty agency 
buildings was burned or destroyed. 

The study found that poverty workers ful- 
filled a vital role in dispelling rumors and 
disseminating accurate information in cities 
where trouble was feared. 

Of the 64 cities surveyed, 32 had had riots 
and 32 did not. All the cities have sizable 
minority populations and troublesome local 
problems concerning housing, de facto seg- 
regation and poor community-police rela- 
tions. 

Walter H. Richter, OEO’s southwest 
regional director, said the survey “shows that 
most mayors and police officials felt that 
OEO summer programs helped to prevent 
violence in their cities. . . . Not one police 
chief or mayor in any of the cities—includ- 
ing the 32 where disturbances occurred—said 
that OEO heightened tensions.” And not one 
mayor asked OEO to discontinue the pov- 
erty program. Rather, many requested addi- 
tional poverty funds to prevent further 
trouble. 

By the nature of their work, poverty em- 
ployes are susceptible to the charge of in- 
citing riots. Part of their job is motivating 
the poor and downtrodden. This naturally 
results in the poor becoming dissatisfied with 
their lot in life. Ideally, the poverty worker 
will then try to channel this dissatisfaction 
into constructive self-betterment projects. 

Efforts need to be redoubled to convince 
the poor that rioting and violence will not 
help them in achieving equality but rather 
Will set them back. 


[From the Austin (Tex.) American, 
Sept. 27, 1967] 


Some PLUSES FOR WAR ON POVERTY 


Despite the blasts of critics, the War on 
Poverty must be doing something right, 

In 32 cities in which there were no riots 
or civil disorders this summer, most of the 
local authorities credited the summer pro- 
grams of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
for helping to prevent violence. 

This is what they told the OEO in a na- 
tionwide survey in which OEO inspectors 
talked to mayors, police chiefs, juvenile 
judges, heads of local Chambers of Com- 
merce and other leading citizens. 

Not one police chief or mayor blamed War 
on Pov programs for heightening ten- 
sions, and in 15 cities, local Community Ac- 
tion Agencies were praised for calming down 
bad situations in specific instances. 

In 14 cities, municipal police departments 
and CAAs had joint programs to prevent 
riots. In eight cities, the juvenile arrest rate 
went down this summer as a result, it is 
believed, of increased availability of summer 
jobs. 

There is also negative evidence encourag- 
ing to the War on Poverty: 

In the 32 cities that did experience riots, 
only 16 of the more than 30,000 CAA em- 
ployees in those cities were arrested for tak- 
ing part in them. 

More than $300 million worth of property 
damage was done in riot cities, says the OEO, 
yet not one of its 244 buildings in the heart 
of the riot areas was burned or destroyed. 

Total damage to Community Action build- 
ings was $1,840 for seven sets of broken 
windows. 


PRESS SUPPORT FOR THE GONZA- 
LEZ BILL TO STRENGTHEN THE 
RENEGOTIATION BOARD: FIRST 
IN A SERIES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Texas [Mr. GonzALEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, many 
commentators have noted that the Viet- 
nam war has had little effect upon the 
lives of most Americans. Few belts have 
been tightened, and the outcry occa- 
sioned by the proposed tax increase 
shows little willingness to accept a war- 
time economy. Despite the fact that our 
largely military commitment in Vietnam 
is costing over $70 million each day, the 
sacrifices of war have fallen almost en- 
tirely upon the servicemen doing the 
fighting, and their families. Our service- 
men are being called upon to face the 
ultimate sacrifice for their country and 
its principles of freedom and self-deter- 
mination, but elsewhere it seems to be 
“business as usual.” 

But in one regard, it is not business 
as usual, but business better than ever. 
There are more defense contracts as a 
result of the war in Vietnam, but less 
of them, proportionally, are subject to 
renegotiating by the Board charged with 
limiting war profiteering. 

The Renegotiation Board is empow- 
ered to review defense contracts to de- 
termine if the contractors’ profits were 
excessive. From fiscal year 1953 to fiscal 
year 1966, the Board has reached total 
determinations of $936.4 million in ex- 
cess profits, plus $1.2 billion in volun- 
tary price refunds or voluntary price 
reductions. 

In fiscal year 1966, the Board recov- 
ered $24.5 million in excess profits, and 
its proceedings resulted in another $23.2 
million in voluntary refunds or price re- 
ductions from contractors. This is de- 
spite the fact that the Board’s purview 
has been successively limited by Con- 
gress, by exempting from renegotiations 
more and more defense articles and more 
and more companies with defense con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Speaker, the value of prime de- 
fense contracts has risen to $44.6 bil- 
lion, a figure that exceeds the highest 
year during the Korean war. I believe 
that this situation alone would call for 
a renewal of the Board’s authority to the 
Korean war level. This would be accom- 
plished by the bill I introduced, H.R. 
6792, on which I have requested hear- 
rsh by the Ways and Means Commit- 


— 25 date, I have received no support 
for strengthening the Renegotiation 
Board from any Member of either body. 
However, several newspapers have sup- 
ported my position, and I have permis- 
sion to insert at this point the first of a 
series of these comments: 

[From Labor, Jan. 28, 1967] 
A TIMELY APPEAL To CURB PROFITEERING IN 
WARTIME 

Hardly mentioned in the daily press was 
a significant speech that Rep. Henry Gon- 
zalez (D., Tex.) delivered in the U.S, House 
the other day. He charged profiteering by 
business on defense contracts and called 
for a recapture of inflated profits. 

Gonzalez cited a sharp contrast in the 
way that the nation mobilizes human and 
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non-human resources during a war like that 
in Vietnam. 

On the one hand, manpower is conscripted. 
A young man drafted into service “does not 
get to bargain or negotiate for his pay and 
benefits,” Gonzalez pointed out. “His com- 
pensation is fixed by law and is quite low. 

. This is part of the sacrifice he makes 
for the country.” 

On the other hand, property needed in 
wartime—equipment, arms and other sup- 
plies—is “procured”; that is contracts are 
offered to companies to furnish such mate- 
rial, Gonzalez explained. 

“One would suppose,” he continued, “that 
those persons who supply the government 
with property in time of war would be willing 
to do it without excessive profits. In light of 
the heavy sacrifices made by those who do 
the actual fighting, one would at least hope 
that those who stay home and do business 
with the government would not take advan- 
tage of the situation by profiteering. 

“I am sorry to say, however, that profiteer- 
ing is taking place,” Gonzalez told the House. 
“Not only have certain private firms taken 
advantage of the war in Vietnam by gouging 
the government for excesive profits, but there 
is evidence that profiteering is on the up- 
swing.” 

Yet, the one agency that is empowered to 
oversee defense contracts and to recover ex- 
cess profits—that is, the Renegotiation 
Board—has had its hands tied by a series 
of statutory restrictions and slashes in ap- 
propriations, Gonzalez declared. Those who 
profiteer are trying to wipe out the board en- 
tirely, he said. The aerospace industries are 
in the forefront of this effort, he charged. 

The Texas congressman urged that full 
powers of the Renegotiation Board be re- 
stored and that contracts of $250,000 or more 
be made subject to board scrutiny, instead of 
just those running to $1 million or more. He 
also urged other changes to provide more 
effective curbs on profiteering. 

“There is no more heinous offense, in my 
opinion, than wartime profiteering,” Gon- 
zalez declared further. He compared that to 
“sabotage.” 

“Social justice and the Great Society will 
be frustrated if profiteering results in billions 
of dollars being diverted from the national 
wealth to private persons,” he concluded. 
The need now, he stressed, is “to strengthen 
our laws against profiteering.” 

Most Americans, we are sure, will agree 
with Rep. Gonzalez that at a time when 
thousands of young men are making the su- 
preme sacrifice in Vietnam and vast numbers 
of men are subject to conscription, it is no 
more than fair and just that business also do 
a little sacrificing. 

Business should and must be satisfied with 
modest profits. The war should not become 
a vehicle for the creation of a new corps of 
millionaires. There should be as much power 
and authority to conscript dollars as to con- 
script manpower. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us take for granted the Post Office De- 
partment and the services it has provided 
to the pre or ot Se this Nation since its 
founding by Benjamin Franklin. 

Even more so, people fail to realize how 
the Post Office Department has helped, 
in fact, Mr. Speaker, been the basis for 
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much of this country’s growth eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically. 

Last Thursday, Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien spoke before the 
National Convention of the National 
League of Postmasters in Atlantic City, 
N.J. His address outlined the role the 
postal service has played in making the 
United States the most prosperous Na- 
tion in the history of mankind. 

I call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE F. 
O'BRIEN AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF POSTMASTERS, AT- 
LANTIC Crry, N.J., OCTOBER 5, 1967 


I am delighted that your outstanding pres- 
ident, and my good friend, Henry Womack 
invited me to join you at this National Con- 
vention. 

Before I left Washington, President John- 
son asked me to bring you this message: “At 
a time when more dramatic priorities, when 
international tensions and disruption of 
domestic tranquility command our atten- 
tion, it is all too easy to lose sight of the 
importance of other functions of government. 
The mail service may not be dramatic,” the 
President said, “but I think no American 
should overlook the important and continu- 
ing contribution to better government of a 
mail system that combines safety, security, 
and celerity. I can assure the members of 
the National League of Postmasters that this 
Administration will not be diverted by other 
issues from its pledge to assure that our mail 
service is the best in the world.” 

That, my friends, is the President’s pledge. 
And, as his Postmaster General, it is a pledge 
that I intend to carry out to the letter! 

And I want you to know that we are, every 
day, receiving new evidence of the willingness 
of Americans, from all walks of life, to 
cooperate with us in this endeavor. 

But we have to be very careful how we 
ask them to cooperate. 

For example, a rural letter carrier in Texas 
found that a post supporting the boxes of 
three different families was violating reg- 
ulations by being nine inches too tall. This 
made it awkward for him to place mail in the 
boxes without leaving his automobile. So he 
left a form in each box requesting that the 
post be lowered the appropriate nine inches. 

Next time around, he found that all three 
had complied, the post had been lowered 
by 27 inches. And now he complains of nag- 
ging back pains. 

Sometimes public cooperation produces 
neither backache nor headache. Sometimes it 
manifests itself in ideas that serve to advance 
our mutual concern with better postal sery- 
ice. 

Perhaps the finest example of such co- 
operation was the National Postal Forum 
held in Washington last month. 

I can only say to you what I reported to 
the President. The Forum was a resounding 
success. We had 2,300 top-level executives 
from the private sector, and Congressional 
and government leaders who pooled their 
ideas in the interest of better postal service 
for all Americans. We had distinguished 
speakers with stimulating proposals. We had 
meaningful panel sessions. 

I think the result of what we learned dur- 
ing that Forum will soon be shown. It will 
be shown by business mailers in a more 
cooperative spirit. It will be shown by their 
greater awareness of our problems and our 
ni 5 
And it will be shown by our efforts to meet 
their legitimate complaints. 

This was a great creative dialogue. 

It was also certainly a splendid reflection 
of a basic postal tradition, the tradition of 
seizing the intiative in behalf of more re- 
sponsive and more effective government. 
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The pages of American history are full of 
examples of contributions made by the post- 
al service to national development and to 
the protection of our most valued institu- 
tions. 

Let us briefly examine that record. Such an 
examination can provide answers to a key 
question, as we seek ways to improve our 
operations, 

That question is: What is the postal sery- 
ice? 

On one level it is a channel of communica- 
tion and a nationwide network for the ex- 
change of ideas and of goods. 

This is the way we usually see it. 

But there are other, perhaps more basic 
elements here as well. 

Economically, the Post Office Department 
was once employed as a lever by which Fed- 
eral assistance could be channeled into in- 
fant industries. 

When ways were sought to aid roadbuild- 
ing, the newly developed steamship, and the 
infant railroad and airline industries, the 
Post Office Department was a logical means 
to get the job done. 

Six years after Robert Fulton piloted his 
Clermont up the Hudson River, mail was 
being carried regularly on steamboats. The 
first track was iaid for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in 1828, and just three years 
later mail bags were being shipped by train. 

Strangely enough, the mail delivery po- 
tential of the airplane and the subsidizing 
ability of the Post Office Department did not 
become engaged until May 15, 1918. 

That engagement began with a rather ill 
omen. The air mail stamp was printed up- 
side down. 

Despite this somewhat misdirected begin- 
ning, the engagement between the Post Of- 
fice Department and the airline industry de- 
veloped into a marriage that has produced 
many dividends for the nation. 

Thus, the postal service has served as a 
powerful means of supporting industries vi- 
tal to our development as a nation. 

We have also served to strengthen certain 
basic political institutions. I am not now 
talking about partisan politics, but of the 
basic political institutions underlying our 
continuance as a free people, and a people 
able to solve its problems through political 
and not violent means. 

Perhaps the most obvious, and most im- 
portant of these institutions, is that of free- 
dom of expression, We take for granted that 
we can write anything we please in a first- 
class letter, knowing that it can be opened 
only as the result of a court order, and that 
such court orders are difficult to secure, and 
should be. 

As early as 1792, postal rates were fixed at 
a minimum of siz cents for letters and one 
cent for newspapers. This policy of low rates 
for newspapers made for a more informed 
and intelligent electorate; it had a powerful 
effect on uniting’ @ nation despite the forces 
working for its dissolution; and, since many 
papers in those days were the organs of par- 
ties and factions, the low rates also had a 
great influence on the development of our 
political party system. 

And the postal service still tries to have 
something for everyone, For those of you 
who like the good old days . . we are try- 
ing to bring back that 6 cent rate. 

In addition, the postal service has made, 
and is making, a basic contribution to the 
social structure of our nation. That our 
American sense of voluntary assistance and 
voluntary cooperation is aided by our postal 
rates is well known. But not as well known 
or understood are other important contribu- 
tions to social justice and social morality. 
This we are doing in many ways, including 
equal job opportunity, aid to needy students, 
summer jobs for students, employment of 
the handicapped, non-discrimination among 
our contractors, consumer protection, and 
jobs for veterans. 
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And, finally, the postal service is making a 
major contribution to the problem of main- 
taining the rural communities and small 
towns of America. Without an effective mail 
service, areas outside our urban centers 
would participate far less fully in the main- 
stream of American life, and their attractive- 
ness as places to live and work would be 
greatly diminished. 

This has an important bearing on one of 
the nation’s major problems today—the 
urban crisis. 

Too often we, who every day must grapple 
with the enormous pressures that beset our 
decaying cities, forget that many of these 
pressures can be relieved outside the cities. 
Our urban problems of air pollution, of traf- 
fic strangulation, of noise, of violence, of 
crime in the streets, of rising welfare rolls 
and declining tax rolls, of the need for bet- 
ter schools, of the thousand and one prob- 
lems that make the job of a big city mayor a 
kind of inferno, can to a great degree be 
solved by making areas outside our cities 
more attractive. 

America’s cities have acted for generations 
like sponges; they have taken millions upon 
millions from overseas, the homeless, tired, 
tempest tossed; they have absorbed refugees 
from war and from communism; they have 
sought to find jobs for the millions of in- 
ternal immigrants, who moved, often reluc- 
tantly, from the farms as they were displaced 
by changing farm technology. 

This great human wave has dashed itself 
against our urban centers and combined 
with the normal population growth in the 
cities themselves, to place new and heavy 
burdens on community facilities. 

These facilities staggered under the pres- 
sure. The hospitals, the schools, the libraries, 
the mass transportation, the very streets be- 
came full, flowed over, with the endless, 
pushing, teeming, growing masses of men. 

As the demands grew beyond the ability of 
the cities to meet, eyes turned to the States. 
As the demands grew beyond the ability of 
the States, eyes turned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government has re- 
sponded, has responded vigorously and with 
great imagination. 

But, my friends, to focus on the urban 
crisis alone is not enough. It is almost like 
a doctor looking at a symptom and ignoring 
the cause of the sickness. 

Our cities are but islands in the sea 
around them. We ignore that sea at our peril, 
we neglect that sea at great cost to the 
nation. 

The postal service is not ignoring that 
great heartland of America. Recently I an- 
nounced the extension of rural delivery serv- 
ice to less-densely populated areas of the 
nation. This is one small step aimed at the 
improvement of rural life. Each contribution 
that you as postmasters make toward im- 
proving posta] service in your communities 
helps make those communities more attrac- 
tive places to live and to work, Therefore, 
though many of you may live outside our 
great cities, you are, by making life in rural 
areas and small communities more attrac- 
tive, also serving to relieve the crushing pres- 
sure on those cities. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have traced some 
of the ways, past and present, by which your 
postal service has acted as a mighty instru- 
ment of economic, political, and social im- 
provement. 

With our society undergoing swift, almost 
revolutionary change, we must protect, pre- 
serve, and nurture every institution that 
contributes to preventing change from be- 
coming convulsion. 

We are standing fast in Vietnam to halt 
the spread of communism, while our Pres- 
ident continues his intensive quest for peace, 
and extends the olive branch to North Viet- 
nam. 

We are seeking and finding ways to halt 
violence and crime in our cities. 
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And in our own service we are playing an 
important part in assuring the continuance 
of progress and prosperity. 

This we are able to do because in our post- 
masters we possess a great resource of lead- 
ership and of devotion to community and 
national problems. 

Certainly, one of my most striking experi- 
ences during almost two years as Postmaster 
General is the realization of how important 
a leadership role Postmasters play in com- 
munities throughout the nation. 

People look up to you. 

People see you as the leading representa- 
tive of the Federal Government. 

People expect a lot from you. And by and 
large their expectations are met by your 
effectiveness and understanding. 

In these critical days in the life of our 
nation, we simply must have that leader- 
ship. Not only for good service, but for the 
health of the land in which we live, the Post 
Office depends on the cooperation of every 
concerned American—and I am thankful 
that so many concerned Americans are here 
tonight, men and women who, as postmas- 
ters, as community leaders, as citizens, have 
enlisted their creative energies in behalf of 
a better postal service and a better America. 


THE CONSUMER 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
appropriate that we recall, in the midst 
of striking national and international 
problems, that there are common human 
interests which bind the peoples of the 
world despite their many divisions. One 
such interest is that of the consumer. 

Whether one lives in Indonesia or 
Iowa, the process of considering goods 
for their relative values and prices is 
similar. And in every situation when the 
consumer confronts a choice, he needs 
reliable information if he is to choose 
wisely. 

Commissioner Mary Gardiner Jones, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, re- 
cently described some consumer infor- 
mation programs in other countries. I 
include below extracts from her excellent 
speech: 

“CONSUMERISM” AND THE ROLE AT MARKET- 
ING—A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE CON- 
SUMER ABROAD AND AT HOME 
To label the role of consumers in our econ- 

omy as “consumerism” is somehow to treat 
the consumer as if he or she is a kind of sub- 
versive element in our society. Yet the role 
of the consumer in our economy is hardly a 
subversive one. On the contrary, the effective 
working of our free enterprise system de- 
pends essentially on the extent to which the 
consumer can and does play an effective and 
informed role in the marketplace. 

Few businessmen would disagree with the 
basic principle that informed consumer 
choice is an essential precondition to the 
effective functioning of our free enterprise 
system. Unless consumers are able to make 
rational choices between the various prod- 
ucts, services and terms and conditions of 
sale available to them in the marketplace, 
competition cannot play its central market 
role of ensuring that consumers will receive 
the proper mix of the highest quality goods 
at the lowest possible prices. Yet today, efforts 
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on the part of consumers to become more in- 
formed about the marketplace seem too often 
to be met by some businessmen with cries of 
“consumerism”, “politics”, or similar dis- 
paraging epithets, or, in the case of more 
thoughtful businessmen seeking to be re- 
sponsive to what they read into these con- 
sumer efforts, with company oriented con- 
sumer information programs designed pri- 
marily to reassure the consumer and the 
general public about the wonders and miracle 
of American business techniques and the free 
enterprise system. I think both reactions are 
wide of the mark. 

Consumers’ increased self-awareness and 
self-assertiveness in the marketplace, in my 
judgment, does not reflect any overall dis- 
enchantment with our free enterprise sys- 
tem or with American business as a whole. 
Consumers are fully aware and appreciative 
of its innovative genius, Rather, I think it is 
reflective of the American consumer's de- 
sire to be treated as a mature and rational 
individual with a genuine concern to partici- 
pate intelligently in the marketplace, to make 
purposeful decisions about the myriad of 
choices which that marketplace offers and 
to act on the basis of knowledge and self- 
interest rather than simply to react on the 
basis of the emotional appeal of an adver- 
tising message. 

I thought it might be of interest to you 
to look at the American consumer in per- 
spective, and to this end, to take a look at 
the role which consumers play in other 
countries in the western world which share 
with us a concern for the rights and welfare 
of the individual and also pride themselves 
on their democratic institutions through 
which to implement these concerns. 

A comparison of the role of government 
vis-a-vis the consumer in the United States 
with the role of government in Great Britain 
and Canada and in various Western Euro- 
pean countries leave one with the impres- 
sion that “consumerism” is much more ad- 
vanced abroad than it is in the United 
States and that governments abroad play a 
much more active role than the United 
States in support of consumer interests, in 
furnishing consumers with information and 
in engaging in various types of product test- 
ing programs. 

At the same time, it would appear that 
direct government intervention to protect 
the consumer from frauds and deceptions, 
from misleading advertising and from the 
impact of anticompetitive activity on the 
part of business is much more advanced in 
the United States. Antitrust legislation as 
you know is of relatively recent origin in 
these countries and their antitrust o8- 
ophy seems to tend far more in the direction 
of regulation and supervision of business 
conduct in the interest of promoting compe- 
tition rather than of outright prohibition of 
anticompetitive business actions. Consistent 
with this approach towards regulation of 
business activity, these governments have 
taken a far more affirmative role towards 
ensuring that business is responsive to the 
needs and demands of consumers. 

Looking at the role of consumers in Great 
Britain and Canada and in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, Switzer- 
land and Germany, it is immediately ap- 
parent that the consumer in these countries 
is far more directly represented within gov- 
ernment or has a more formalized chan- 
nel—frequently governmentally financed— 
through which to voice his needs and de- 
mands than he does in the United States. 
Similarly, government action on behalf of the 
consumer in the fields of product testing and 
dissemination of consumer information ap- 
pear to be far more extensive in these coun- 
tries than in the United States. 

Let me give you a few examples. 

In Norway and Sweden, consumers have 
been directly represented in the government 
by a separate Cabinet department since 1953 
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and 1954 respectively. In addition, both coun- 
tries have consumer councils whose members 
are appointed by the government from 
among nominations submitted by various 
consumer organizations. 

Consumer interests in Denmark are repre- 
sented in the Ministry of the Interior by the 
Danish Home Economics Council, an eight- 
een-member body originally established in 
1935 and reorganized in 1960, consisting of 
representatives appointed by the government 
upon the nominations of some 13 consumer 
organizations and 5 government agencies. 

In France, consumers have been repre- 
sented since 1960 by the National Committee 
on Consumer Problems, an integral part of 
the Ministry of Interior and in 1966, the 
French government enacted legislation estab- 
lishing a National Institute of Consumers. 
Implementing regulations under this legisla- 
tion are due at the end of this year. 

Holiand has just recently established a spe- 
cial Board for Consumer Affairs whose mem- 
bers are drawn from both consumer and in- 
dustry organizations, and in 1963 and 1964 
respectively, Great Britain and Belgium 
established Consumer Councils whose mem~ 
bers, appointed by the Board of Trade and 
Ministry of Economic Affairs respectively, 
represent both consumers and industry. 

Great Britain has also established con- 
sumer consultative bodies for each of its 
nationalized industries. 

In February 1966, Switzerland established 
a permanent government Commission known 
as the Federal Commission on Consumer Af- 
fairs under the Ministry of Public Economy. 

In 1963 the Canadian government orga- 
nized an Advisory Council of Consumers to 
advise the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare on all matters of interest to con- 
sumers in the administration of Canada’s 
Food and Drug and Patent Medicine Acts, 
and in 1966 Canada’s Economic Council rec- 
ommended that the government take several 
steps to strengthen its support for consumer 
interests. 

In general the responsibilities assigned to 
these various Consumer Councils and Com- 
missions is to coordinate the various gov- 
ernmentally sponsored or initiated consumer 
programs, to act as liaison between the gov- 
ernment and private consumer organizations 
or generally to advise the government on 
consumer matters and make recommenda- 
tions for government action in the consumer 
field. 

In addition to the political recognition 
which is given to consumer interests in these 
countries, all of these governments engage 
in extensive consumer information and prod- 
uct testing activities, either directly on their 
own initiative or indirectly through exten- 
sive subsidization of private consumer orga- 
nizations engaging in these activities. 

In contrast to these best buy or quality 
standard programs, several of the European 
countries have adopted instead a system of 
informative labeling in order to assist con- 
sumers to make informed decisions about the 
products which they purchase. Such inform- 
ative labeling programs are in operation in 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway, and to a more 
limited extent, in England and Holland. 

The information programs conducted di- 
rectly by these governments or by govern- 
mentally sponsored organizations is of con- 
siderable variety. In general, these consumer 
education programs encompass the prepara- 
tion and distribution of consumer informa- 
tion in monthly or quarterly publications, in 
individual pamphlet form and in weekly and 
monthly radio broadcasts. They also encom- 
pass the sponsorship of various speakers and 
panelists for interview programs or panel 
discussions, encourage local or regional dis- 
cussion forums and prepare educational kits 
and other exhibition materials for dissemina- 
tion throughout the country to consumer 
groups, schools or media desiring to put on 
consumer programs. Most of the publications 
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include material on various product testing 
activities of the organization involved and 
on performance and use characteristics of 
various products principally in the fields of 
household equipment, food and nutrition, 
clothes and clothing materials, laundry and 
detergents, residential construction materials 
and furniture. Information has also been 
disseminated on more general subjects such 
as credit purchases, the care of various 
fabrics and types of equipment, kitchen 
floor care and a host of other problems of 
household and finance management. Ex- 
amination of some of these educational ma- 
terials indicates that they are essentially 
factual in makeup and objective in outlook. 
The product testing results are published 
with a dry impartiality quite devoid of emo- 
tional or critical overtones, 

It seems to me that even this cursory 
survey demonstrates the seriousness with 
which these countries treat the problems 
which confront consumers in our 20th Cen- 
tury marketplace with its dearth of in- 
formed sales personnel, its myriad of prod- 
ucts, and the technical complexity of many 
of the products which are offered. I think 
it is also important to note that interest 
in promoting the consumer’s interest has 
not apparently had any adverse effect on 
government-business or business-consumer 
relations. The consumer literature emanat- 
ing from these countries demonstrates a 
complete absence of any hostility towards 
business by either government or the con- 
sumer organizations active in these coun- 
tries. Indeed one gains the impression that 
the very existence of these consumer Coun- 
cils, product testing institutes and the like 
has increased the rapport and understanding 
of mutual problems between consumer and 
business because of the closer contacts which 
these various programs have engendered be- 
tween them. 

While in many cases American business 
itself has sought to fill the information gap 
and to furnish more objective and informa- 
tive data about product performance, use 
and characteristics and to make available to 
consumers other information about the mar- 
ketplace, the cooperative programs con- 
ducted by government, business and con- 
sumers abroad should stimulate our think- 
ing in this country as to other techniques 
which we might adapt in order to meet the 
needs of consumers to be able to make more 
informed choices in the marketplace. 


PHILIPPINE POLICY STATEMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the g 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Hon. Diosdado M. Yap, editor of 
Bataan, a Philippine news magazine, in- 
troduced me the other day to Hon. 
Narciso Ramos, Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs for the Philippines. Bataan mag- 
azine once selected Secretary Ramos as 
the Man of the Year, in consideration of 
the wonderful work this able statesman 
has done in cementing the bonds of 
friendship between our country and our 
sister country, the Philippines. He fought 
side by side with Americans as a guerrilla 
in World War II, and he fights side by - 
side with all Americans today in seeking 
peace and freedom throughout the world. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
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this point, the address made on Septem- 
ber 25 by my new friend, the Honorable 
Narciso Ramos before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, which address 
reads as follows: 


[Philippine delegation to the XXII regular 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, Plenary Meeting, September 25, 
1967] 

PHILIPPINE POLICY STATEMENT BY THE HON- 
ORABLE Narciso RAMOS, SECRETARY OF FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS, CHAIRMAN OF THE PHILIPPINE 
DELEGATION 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary-General, Dis- 
tinguished Delegates: Allow me on behalf of 
my delegation to extend to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, our warm congratulations on your elec- 
tion to preside over the deliberations of the 
22nd session of the General Assembly. Your 
election as the first representative from the 
Socialist countries of Eastern Europe to head 
the General Assembly is a significant event 
in the history of the United Nations. It sym- 
bolizes the gratifying degree of maturity, 
tolerance and understanding which the 
United Nations has attained since San Fran- 
cisco and through the period of the cold war. 
We have come to realize that although our 
countries may profess divergent political be- 
liefs, this should not deter us from devising 
a practical working relationship that would 
enable us together to strengthen the fabric 
of peace in the world and to advance the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

I would like also to associate myself with 
the expressions of sincere admiration and 
appreciation which preceding speakers have 
addressed to the outgoing President of the 
Assembly, Ambassador Abdul Rahman Pazh- 
wak of Afghanistan, for the able and states- 
man-like manner in which he guided the 
deliberations of this body during one of the 
most critical periods of its existence. 

Allow me now, Mr. President, to outline 
the views of my Government on some of the 
crucial issues confronting the international 
community. 

Of the gravest concern to us is the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. We are concerned not 
merely because of the geographic proximity 
of the Philippines to that country but be- 
cause that land has become the testing- 
ground for the free world’s determination to 
resist acts of subversion and aggression 
masquerading as wars of national liberation. 
The triumph of Hanoi and the Vietcong in 
South Vietnam would mean that movements 
of the same nature could with impunity be 
started anywhere in the world and pursued 
to success. It would give a new and more 
dangerous dimension to subversion and ag- 
gression, and no country anywhere would be 
immune. In the interest of our own national 
survival we do not wish to see this happen. 

Let me pause at this juncture to say that 
we endorse the proposal of Mr. Andrei Gro- 
myko, the Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union, in his policy statement last Friday, 
“on the necessity of accelerating the elabora- 
tion of the definition of aggression in the 
light of the present international situation. 
We reject, however, his charge that my 
country together with the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand and the 
Republic of Korea is an aggressor in Viet- 
nam. 

The Philippines, like the other allied na- 
tions, is in Vietnam in response to the plea 
of a sister-nation for help in its life-and- 
death struggle to preserve its liberty and 
national identity against subversion from 
within and aggression from without. My 
country maintains a civic action contingent 
in South Vietnam. It is there in a non-com- 
bat capacity. It is engaged in medical, engi- 
neering and civic action projects, and seeks 
to assist the Vietmamese people in their task 
of national reconstruction. We are in Viet- 
nam to help, not to obstruct; to save, not to 
kill; to build, not to destroy. 
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The Vietnamese people have endured war 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Today, 
the situation in their country constitutes a 
serious threat to the security of Southeast 
Asia and to the peace of the world. We, there- 
fore, anxiously desire an end to the Vietnam 
conflict. It has become clear that a political 
settlement would be the speediest and most 
practical method of ending the war, and 
we would welcome an agreement to that end. 
Indeed, the President of the Philippines, Mr. 
Ferdinand Marcos, stated before this As- 
sembly last year, that the Philippines ea- 
gerly looks forward to a negotiated settlement 
in Vietnam whereby both North and South, 
together with their respective allies, would 
agree to a cessation of hostilities until such 
time as the Vietnamese people themselves 
can freely determine their own destiny in 
accordance with the principle of self-deter- 
mination. This continues to be our policy. We 
continue to support any initiative that could 
bring the war in Vietnam to the confer- 
ence table. We agree with the Japanese dele- 
gation that the world should cease arguing 
as to which side is right and which is wrong, 
or which is the aggressor and which is the 
victim of aggression. What is urgent is that 
negotiations commence in order to bring this 
dangerous conflict to a speedy end. It is a 
matter of regret that in the past year, ef- 
forts toward a pacific settlement failed to 
produce any positive results. 

We would, however, emphasize that any 
peace negotiations must necessarily involve 
mutual accommodation. The suggested with- 
drawal of the allied forces from South Viet- 
nam without a corresponding movement on 
the part of Hanoi can only lead to the ag- 
gravation of the situation, and hence must 
be rejected. We cannot agree that peace 
must be purchased at any price. The liberty 
and national identity of a valiant people are 
not commodities that can be traded, no mat- 
ter how tempting the offer, in the market- 
place of peace. 

Nor is it wise to worry only about how soon 
the peace negotiations can begin; we must 
give some thought also to the question of 
how long the talks might last. The talks that 
ended the war in Korea lasted nearly two 
years, and so for two years longer the fighting 
went on and blood continued to flow. We 
must ask ourselves whether or not we want 
to see this kind of marathon peace talks in 
Vietnam. 

We are encouraged by the progress which 
the Republic of Vietnam has made in the 
task of national reconstruction and in restor- 
ing civil government. Especially noteworthy 
are the results of the recent elections held 
there in the midst of a tragic war of national 
survival. The Soviet Foreign Minister has 
derisively described these elections as mere 
“comedies”. We wonder, however, if the term 
is not more accurately descriptive of the 
elections held in certain countries where 
only one political party exists, where only 
one slate of candidates is permitted, and the 
winning candidates garner an astonishing 99 
per cent of the vote. In South Vietnam, there 
were eleven slates of candidates and the win- 
ning slate garnered only 35 percent of the 
vote. 

At this point, I wish to refer again to Mr. 
Gromyko’s policy statement. He spoke at 
great length about the conflict in Vietnam 
and about the problem of Germany. We 
thought it strange that Mr. Gromyko should 
have one prescription for peace in Europe 
and an exactly opposite prescription for 
peace in Southeast Asia, Thus, he denounced 
the “demands for re-carving of the political 
map of Europe” and the failure to under- 
stand “the realities of present-day Europe” 
and to respect “the inviolability of the 
boundaries that have taken shape there” as 
dangerous threats to the peace of Europe. His 
formula for peace in Europe appears to be as 
follows: do not act in disregard of the 
present-day realities in Europe, do not dis- 
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turb existing political settlements, do not 
attempt to impugn or attack the inviolabil- 
ity of boundaries, especially the boundary be- 
tween West Germany and East Germany, and 
including the wall that cuts Berlin in two. 
In short, Mr. Gromyko warned one and all 
not to disturb the status quo in Europe, lest 
the balance of forces on which rests the peace 
of that continent be dangerously tilted and 
upset. 

For Southeast Asia, on the other hand, 
Mr. Gromyko seems to favor a contrary for- 
mula. He proposes, in effect, that the present- 
day realities in Southeast Asia be disre- 
garded, that existing political settlements be 
set aside, that the political map of Southeast 
Asia be re-carved and existing boundaries 
between the two Vietnams (and perhaps the 
two Koreas as well) be obliterated, if neces- 
sary, by the force of arms. He does not want 
to preserve the status quo in Southeast Asia, 
nor is he interested in maintaining a balance 
of forces on which the peace of the region 
could rest. 

Without necessarily accepting as valid his 
prescription for peace in Europe, of which 
the principal ingredient is the permanent 
division of Germany, one is bound to ask by 
what logic—other than the logic of the selfish 
interests of the Soviet Union and of the in- 
ternational Communist movement—does he 
argue that an entirely contradictory set of 
principles is best for peace in Asia? Why is 
the principle of the inviolability of frontiers 
valid for Germany but inapplicable to Viet- 
nam? 

The Soviet Government, according to Mr. 
Gromyko, is committed to the permanent di- 
vision of Germany and favors the admission 
of the two Germanys into the United Na- 
tions. We do not subscribe to such a policy 
whether as regards Germany or as regards 
Korea and Vietnam. We consider the trunca- 
tion of these countries to be temporary, and 
we share the hope that someday their peo- 
ples will have the opportunity to decide 
freely the issue of unification as part of a 
negotiated political settlement. But, mean- 
while, we entirely agree with the Soviet view 
that existing boundaries and demarcation 
lines must be respected, and we maintain 
that this applies as much to Korea and Viet- 
nam as it does to Germany. 

This analysis would seem to indicate the 
existence of an inconsistency or contradiction 
in the Soviet policies towards Europe and to- 
wards Asia. Yet, on further analysis, there 
may not be any inconsistency or contradic- 
tion at all. The Soviet Union stoutly supports 
the status quo in Europe because it is clearly 
in its interest to do so. But the Soviet Union 
is not interested in supporting the status quo 
in Southeast Asia, firstly, because it does not 
wish to furnish proof of Peking's fantastic 
allegation of United States-U.S.S.R. collu- 
sion in Vietnam; secondly, because the Soviet 
Union does not wish to oppose openly Pe- 
king’s view that the status quo in Southeast 
Asia must be violently overthrown in the in- 
terest of expanding the frontiers of the Com- 
munist world; and thirdly, because the Soviet 
Union probably does not feel any particular 
obligation to help arrest a conflict that could 
lead to a direct confrontation between the 
United States and Communist China. 

If this analysis of Soviet motives is either 
partly or wholly mistaken, we are ready to 
stand corrected. But how else is it possible to 
explain the persistent refusal of the Soviet 
Union to discuss and to seek a solution to the 
question of Vietnam in the United Nations or 
to reconvene the Geneva Conference? 

No less serious as a threat to the peace in 
Southeast Asia and of the world at large is 
the situation in mainland China. We note 
with dismay the disturbing events occurring 
in that unhappy land. Communist China's re- 
cent nuclear explosions and the shrill threats 
of nuclear war which it now directs to the 
whole world are well known. We are also pain- 
fully aware of the recent violations of inter- 
national law, particularly the blatant infrac- 
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tions of traditional diplomatic immunities 
which have occurred in that country. That 
the incidents there appear to carry the sanc- 
tion, nay the encouragement of the regime 
in Peking is a matter for concern. No less dis- 
turbing is the inability or unwillingness of 
the States concerned to take a firmer stand 

these violations. If respect for law is 
to be upheld and if international justice is to 
be maintained as the basis of relations be- 
tween States, we cannot let these transgres- 
sions pass unchallenged, lest by our indiffer- 
ence we contribute to a general breakdown 
of international law and order. 

But even more pernicious are the minia- 
turized cultural revolutions which the politi- 
cal upheaval in Communist China has trig- 
gered in many lands of Asia and Africa. It 
would seem that Communist China has per- 
fected a new version of an old Communist 
export commodity—revolution. This is an 
export product the world can very well do 
without. 

All this makes the question of Chinese 
representation in the United Nations quite 
academic. A regime that openly flaunts the 
basic rules of international law and disre- 

is the traditional norms of diplomatic 
conduct, that engages in nuclear blackmail, 
rejects the principle of peaceful co-existence 
and proclaims the doctrine of perpetual rev- 
olution and the inevitability of war ob- 
viously has no place in this organization. 
Certainly my delegation has no reason to 
change its stand on this issue. 

While the excesses of the Red Guards in 
connection with Mao Tse-tung’s “cultural 
revolution” have caught the attention of the 
world, this is but a transient phase in that 
country’s long and turbulent history. What 
constitutes a truly wholesome revolutionary 
development in Asia is the cooperative en- 
deavor of the Southeast Asian nations which 
have united themselves to secure peace, sta- 
bility and progress for the peoples of the 
region. The movement towards regional orga- 
nization and cooperation in Southeast Asia 
represents an important milestone in the his- 
tory of Asia. It holds out the promise of a 
better future for the nations of Asia and 
merits the support of the United Nations. 

In Asia, the need for economic and social 
development has received more attention 
than ever before. The Asian peoples have 
come to realize that there is no substitute 
for regional unity and cooperation. Thus, we 
in Southeast Asia have gone beyond our na- 
tional frontiers to broader horizons of re- 
gional cooperation; we are looking beyond 
our shores in search of friends and partners 
in the task of economic development. And we 
have achieved a measure of success. Thus, we 
now have the Asian Development Bank, with 
headquarters in Manila. 

The Association of Southeast Asia, com- 
posed of the Philippines, Malaysia, and Thai- 
land, has been reactivated. Within our mod- 
est resources many projects have been ini- 
tiated, and since 1966 various conferences on 
economic, social and technical matters have 
been held in each of the three ASA countries. 

Only last month, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, Singapo! 
tablished a new regional 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). 
Since this organization’s purposes and mem- 
bership coincide with those of the Association 
of Southeast Asia, it has been decided that 
the older and smaller group would eventually 
be absorbed into the newer and larger one. 

Our region has also seen the organization 
of the Asian and Pacific Council of nine 
members whose activities are being geared to 
new needs in the economic, technical and so- 
cial fields. Recently, the ASPAC held its sec- 
ond meeting in Bangkok, and the member 
countries reaffirmed their determination to 
pursue the goals of the organization. All 
these groupings in Asia have been 
organized in pursuance of the United Nations 
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Then we have the Conference for the De- 
velopment of Southeast Asia which held in 
1966 its first meeting in Tokyo, and its sec- 
ond conference this year in Manila. To the 
credit of Japan it should be pointed out that 
the Japanese Government has decided to ear- 
mark an amount equivalent to one per cent 
of its gross national income for the economic 
development of the region. This is the goal 
recommended for the United Nations Devel- 
opment Decade, but a goal still far from 
being achieved. 

We now turn to the situation in the Middle 
East. The Philippines maintains friendly re- 
lations with the Arab States and with Israel, 
and sincerely hopes that peace based on jus- 
tice will soon be established in the area. The 
Philippines supports the efforts and decisions 
of the United Nations to solve the problems 
brought about by the hostilities. We are 
grieved by the sad plight of the refugees, 
innocent victims of war, who now live in 
refugee camps, destitute, homeless and un- 
certain of the future. We share the general 
concern for the preservation and the protec- 
tion of the holy places in Jerusalem, and we 
would like to see the adoption of effective 
arrangements for such preservation and pro- 
tection. 

We must address ourselves to two principal 
objectives in the Middle East: first, we must 
insist upon observance of the principle that 
the United Nations does not and cannot con- 
done any territorial gains achieved by force 
of arms, whatever the cause or provocation; 
and secondly, we must equally insist upon 
the establishment of conditions that would 
guarantee the political and territorial in- 
tegrity of all the States in the area, and en- 
courage peaceful co-existence and fruitful 
cooperation among them. 

We hope and pray that the Middle East, 
cradle of civilizations and birthplace of re- 
ligions, will once more become a haven of 
peace, tolerance and progress. We urge all 
Member States to refrain from making the 
Middle East, which is the geographic cross- 
roads of three continents, a chessboard for 
Great Power ambitions. Instead of encour- 
aging hate, fear and conflict between the 
peoples of that area, let us support their right 
to live together in peace, prosperity and free- 
dom. 

We have followed with great interest the 
efforts of the Eighteen-Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee in Geneva to deal with a 
problem which has haunted us since the 
birth of our organization. We hail its suc- 
cess in reaching agreement on a draft treaty 
to halt the spread of nuclear weapons. We 
know that no less than twenty other coun- 
tries possess the capability and the resources 
to become members of the nuclear club. 
Time, therefore, is of the essence. The gravest 
of perils would confront mankind if the 
draft treaty submitted by the United States 
and the Soviet Union for consideration by 
the General Assembly were to be unduly de- 
layed or to fail of adoption. We hope, there- 
fore, that the treaty will soon take its place 
as another milestone on the long and difficult 
road to general disarmament, together with 
the Antarctic Treaty of 1959, the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty of 1963, and the Outer Space 
Treaty of 1967. 

My delegation has also followed closely the 
efforts of the Special Committee on Peace- 
keeping to resolve the differences that divide 
our membership on the question. On the 
basic constitutional question, our position 
is well known. We believe that whenever the 
Security Council, which is vested with the 
primary responsibility under the Charter for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security, should fail for any reason to dis- 
charge its responsibility, the General As- 
sembly is clothed with residual authority and 
competence to take necessary measures to 
that end. We are pleased to note that the 
principle of the complementary roles of the 
Security Council and of the General Assem- 
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bly has been confirmed by recent develop- 
ments. During its fifth emergency special 
session, the General Assembly, at the request 
of the Soviet Union, took over the question 
of the Middle East crisis after a stalemate 
had developed in the Security Council. This 
development foreshadows a possible break- 
through in the solution of the constitutional 
issue, and should lead to a generally accept- 
able formula on the financial aspects of the 
question. It is also our hope that while the 
search for such a formula goes on, the highly 
developed countries will make good their 
solemn pledge to offer voluntary contribu- 
tions in order to meet the deficits that have 
been incurred by the United Nations in its 
peacekeeping operations. 

We now turn to the question of colonial- 
ism. While we are gratified to note the ac- 
celerated pace of decolonization in recent 
years, we view with deep concern the con- 
tinuing deterioration of the situation in 
Southwest Africa, in Southern Rhodesia and 
in the Portuguese territories in Africa. We 
are of course pleased to see that the United 
Nations has terminated the mandate of 
South Africa over Southwest Africa and, as 
a first step towards the achievement of 
independence and self-determination by its 
peoples, has established the United Nations 
Council for Southwest Africa. We are equally 
happy to see that that Council has been 
organized. The Council however, faces a 
serious challenge and the Philippine delega- 
tion will support any proposal calculated to 
strengthen the Council in discharging its 
responsibilities, 

The racial tension and strife in some coun- 
tries underline the relevance and urgency 
of the work of the United Nations in com- 
batting racial discrimination and apartheid. 
The International Convention on the Elimi- 
nation of all Forms of Racial Discrimination 
constitutes the inspiration and guiding force 
behind these efforts, The Philippines recently 
became the 14th Member State to ratify this 
historic convention and expresses the hope 
that it will soon come into force. 

Once again we must declare our strong op- 
position to the policies of apartheid of the 
Republic of South Africa which constitute 
the most pernicious and revolting form of 
racial discrimination known to man. So long 
as the policies of apartheid exist, just so long 
will the door remain open to the danger of 
an international racial conflagration. The 
United Nations must unrelentingly press for- 
ward to overcome the resistance, indifference 
and ignorance which have prevented many 
countries from harmonizing their politics 
with the principles of the Charter and the 
objectives of many resolutions against racial 
discrimination and apartheid. 

And now I would like to consider with you 
the most appalling and anachronistic spec- 
tacle of our time, the spectacle of a world 
divided into rich countries and poor na- 
tions, in which the rich are getting richer 
while the poor are becoming poorer still. 

This situation was anticipated by the 
Founding Fathers when they incorporated in 
the Charter provisions for international co- 
operation to promote higher standards of 
living, full employment and conditions of 
economic and social progress. Have we been 
faithful to these objectives of the Charter? 
In all candor, we cannot answer in the 
affirmative. Many Member States have ap- 
proached the problems of economic and social 
development with doubts and reservations, 
with ambivalent and equivocal actions. They 
have not offered the necessary remedies with 
sincerity and resolution. They have met the 
mounting needs of the developing nations 
half-heartedly, if not with deliberate in- 
difference. 

That certain modest gains have been 
achieved cannot be denied. The United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Program has 
evolved into the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program, The United Nations Confer- 
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ence on Trade and Development, the United 
Nations Industrial Development Organiza- 
tion, and the United Nations Capital Devel- 
opment Fund have been established. There 
is intensified activity in the training of sci- 
entific, technical and administrative person- 
nel in the developing nations; there is a more 
vigorous campaign on behalf of the World 
Food Aid Programme; and the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations are doing 
their share of the massive task of alleviating 
the lot of the world’s sick, ignorant and 
hungry. But the basic need remains unsatis- 
fied namely, the need for more development 
capital made available to the developing 
countries on easier credit terms. Unfortu- 
nately, the developed countries, socialist as 
well as capitalist, with abundant resources 
to spare, have shown little readiness to re- 
spond to the need. 

We are aware that the developing coun- 
tries, many of which are politically emanci- 
pated but not yet economically decolonized, 
must learn to rely on their own efforts and 
resources. But even when they have done so, 
the developing countries will fall short of 
their objectives. On the other hand, since the 
developed countries cannot long endure as 
islands of prosperity surrounded by a sea of 
want and misery, it is clearly in their own 
interest to transfer more substantial re- 
sources to the developing countries in order 
to provide a firm foundation for an expand- 
ing world economy. 

We have been told that the modest goals 
of the Development Decade, now in its sev- 
enth year, cannot be achieved. Thus, what 
promised to be a decade of development may 
yet turn out to be a decade of retrogression. 
There is danger in the seeming apathy of 
the developed nations towards the massive, 
sustained effort which is required to prevent 
the permanent division of the world into rich 
and poor nations. We must strike at the roots 
of this apathy and convince ourselves anew 
that we are members of one human family 
inhabiting One World and that we must act 
sincerely in the light of that conviction. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, permit me 
to recall that between this session and the 
preceding regular session, the General As- 
sembly was convened in the 5th special ses- 
sion and in the 5th emergency special session. 
‘The two special sessions left the world greatly 
discouraged by their failure to adopt effective 
practical solutions to the problems which 
called them into being. 

As a result of these successive frustrations 
of the General Assembly, disparaging re- 
marks about the United Nations have been 
heard: that the organization was ineffectual 
in discharging its responsibility to maintain 
international peace and security, that it was 
impotent and a failure. 

As we begin the work of this regular ses- 
sion, these harsh judgments tend to darken 
our view. Yet, this general debate in which 
we are now engaged should provide evidence 
of our renewed faith in the organization and 
of our determination to live up to our 
responsibilities under the Charter. In spite of 
tem setbacks and failures, no delega- 
tion sitting in this Assembly today would 
agree that our organization has outlived its 
usefulness. We believe in the continuing 
validity of our Charter and in the enduring 
worth and value of our organzation. We are 
confident that with patient and determined 
effort we can overcome our difficulties and 
problems. 

The United Nations remains the primary 
guardian of man’s universal conscience. 
Despite its idealism, or perhaps because of 
it, this organization is still mankind’s best 
hope for peace and progress. As long as the 
United Nations exists, man’s dream of a freer 
and more abundant life for all remains 
capable of funnen: Let us, therefore, 
strive to keep this organization a living and 
dynamic body ever responsive to the needs 
and aspirations of mankind, This we must do 
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for our own sake and for the sake of genera- 
tions yet to come. 


ATTACK FATAL TO SELMA’S 
EDDY GILMORE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. NıcHmoLsS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend, the Nation and the world 
mourned the death of a great interna- 
tional journalist, Eddy Gilmore. Eddy 
Gilmore was born in Selma, Ala., but his 
career took him to the major capitals 
of the world, After spending 11 years in 
Moscow following World War II, he 
went to London as a correspondent for 
the Associated Press. 

Eddy Gilmore had a talent for re- 
porting the good news of the world as 
well as the bad. That talent endeared 
him to many millions of Americans who 
still have faith in the human race. In 
this day and age when most of our news 
is bad, Eddy Gilmore will be missed. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this article from 
the Birmingham News outlining the 
career and the many accomplishments 
of Eddy Gilmore in the RECORD. 

ATTACK FATAL TO SELMA’S EDDY GILMORE 

Lonpon.—Eddy Gilmore, whose writing 
for The Associated Press brought sparkling 
humor as well as light to the world for 32 
years, is dead at 60. 

But so long as Tamara Chernashovaya Gil- 
more, his wife, lives on, one of the great love 
stories of our time will continue. 

The romance of the balding, round 
writer from Selma, and the lovely Russian 
ballerina was a warm and glowing happiness 
that they shared unabashedly with everyone. 

He had been with the AP since 1953, and 
was a newspaperman and wire service re- 
porter since 1929. 

Gilmore was AP correspondent in Russia 
during the dark days of World War II and 
the sinister rule of the late Premier Stalin. 

He covered the Battle of Stalingrad and 
the funerals of both Stalin and of Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill of England, 
among the greatest stories of his life. 

But when a Birmingham News reporter 
asked him one day what had been his 
greatest thrill, he answered instantly, Mar- 
rying the girl I got.” 

Gilmore met Tamara on a blind date in 
Moscow. It was love at first sight. Years 
later he remembered every detail of that 
night, the dishes of the lavish dinner they 
oa and the haunting music of “Two Gul- 

B.” 

The Russian secret police harrassed Tamara 
and her family and refused to permit the 
marriage until the late Wendell Wilkie, 
American unofficial good will ambassador to 
Moscow, interceded directly with Stalin in 
the midst of the war. 

Even after their marriage the secret police 
annoyed Tamara. Once they took her off the 
street and talked to her all day, urging her 
to divorce Gilmore. 

“I told them they could do with me what 
they wanted to,” she sobbed to her husband, 
“but I'd never divorce the man I love and 
the father of my children.” 

Gilmore was born in Selma, and began his 
career there as a newsboy delivering The 
Selma Times-Journal. 
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He hobnobbed with kings and ate with 
relish the finest dishes around the world. 
But he also told The News that his favorite 
meal still was Alabama ham, hot biscuits, 
and grits. 

Gilmore won the Pulitzer Prize in 1947 “for 
a distinguished example of telegraphic re- 
porting on international affairs and many 
other professional honors. But he had his 
own evaluation of his contributions. 

Asked in Selma three years ago about the 
reaction to his writings in Russia, he said the 
Russians didn’t want him back, growling, 
“He spit on us.” On the other hand, he said, 
the editor of a popular US. magazine decided 
not to run a condensed version of a book 
Gilmore wrote on Russia—he thought it was 
too nice to the Russians. 

“I must be doing all right,” Gilmore said 
thoughtfully. 

Roswell Falkenberry, a longtime friend and 
now publisher of the Selma newspaper, said 
of Gilmore, “He wined and dined with kings, 
but he kept us informed.” 

Another Selma friend of Gilmore and 
Tamara, Dallas County cattleman Joe Calla- 
way, was flying to London to be with the 
bereaved family. Callaway and his wife 
visited the Gilmores last year. 

The body will be flown to the United States 
for burial. 

Details of the burial and a memorial serv- 
ice to be conducted here are being worked 
out by the family. 

The London Evening Standard in a lead 
article containing photographs of Eddy and 
his wife paid tribute to Gilmore under the 
caption “Death of a Fine Journalist.” 

The Standard wrote: “He brilliantly com- 
bined the two assets most necessary to a 
journalist—the ability to write amusingly 
and well, and the ability to write at high 
speed.” 


MAJ. CLIFTON CURTIS 
WILLIAMS, JR. 


Mr, MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Nicnots] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
America lost another of its brave young 
men who had volunteered to explore the 
far reaches of outer space. Like several 
other astronauts before him, Maj. Clif- 
ton Curtis Williams, Jr., gave his life to 
his country without leaving the earth's 
atmosphere. But had he been called upon 
to ride one of our capsules to the moon 
or beyond, he would have been ready to 
go. 

Major Williams, a native of Mobile, 
Ala., was a graduate of Auburn Univer- 
sity, and the first Alabamian to be se- 
lected for the U.S. space program. He was 
a credit to his family, his school, his 
State, and his Nation. Major Williams 
will long be remembered for what he ac- 
complished during his lifetime, but also 
for what he would have been willing to do 
had his country called on him. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the following 
article from the Birmingham News, 
which outlines Maj. Clifton Williams 
career, in the RECORD: 

ALABAMA AND NATION Mourn DEATH oF 
MOBILE AsTRONAUT—WILLIAMS KILLED IN 
JET TRAINER CRASH IN FLORIDA 

TALLAHASSEE, Fia—I{ Marine Corps Maj. 
Clifton C. Williams Jr. had been the first 
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astronaut to land on the moon, the first 
human words ever spoken there would have 
been “War Eagle.” 

He once said that space flight was safer— 
“really more so“ —than traveling in an air- 
plane. 

Perhaps he was right. He was killed near 
here Thursday as he flew in a jet trainer 
from Cape Kennedy toward his parents’ home 
at Mobile. The impact blasted a large crater 
and the T-38 disintegrated. 

The plane plunged straight into the earth 
soon after he had radioed a distress May Day 
signal about 2 p.m. Then he may have blacked 
out, since informed sources said he had re- 
ported an oxygen deficiency. 

The enthusiastic Auburn University 
alumnus had once promised friends at Au- 
burn that if he was the first man on the 
moon, his first words would be “War Eagle,” 
Auburn’s famed shout of triumph—or de- 
fiance, 

The 35-year-old pilot became the eighth 
American astronaut to die accidentally, the 
fourth in the crash of a jet plane. Three 
burned to death in a spacecraft fire at 
Cape Kennedy earlier this year. 

The nearest Williams came to space flight 
was when he acted as backup pilot for last 
year’s Gemini 10 mission. Since then he had 
specialized in the Lunar module, the craft 
in which the two Apollo astronauts will 
actually land on the moon. 

Alabama’s grief at the tragedy was ex- 
pressed in messages to the wife and parents 
of the astronaut by Gov. Lurleen Wallace. 

And when the Auburn band played the 
school’s Alma Mater song at the Auburn- 
Kentucky pep rally Thursday night, it was 
dedicated to Williams. Students and faculty 
members bowed their heads in silent tribute. 

“We're shocked and grieved to learn of your 
husband’s untimely death,” Mrs. Wallace 
said in a telegram to Williams’ wife, Beth, 
at Houston, Tex. 

“On behalf of the people of Alabama, we 
extend to you our deepest sympathy,” the 
governor said in a telegram. “All of us were 
very proud of Maj. Williams because he was 
one of our finest young men. May God com- 
fort you during this sad time.” 

The telegram also was signed by the 
governor’s husband, former Gov. George C. 
Wallace. 


In her message to the parents, Gov. 
Wallace said: “We extend to you our heart- 
felt sympathy on this sad occasion. As 
parents, we share your grief in the loss of 
your fine son. 

“He was a credit to the state and nation 
and will be missed by his friends and family. 
Our thoughts and prayers are with you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifton C. Williams of Mobile, 
the parents, immediately prepared to fly to 
the astronaut’s widow, although the father 
had been in ill health. He is superintendent 
of Mobile City Water Works. 

Williams frequently visited his father and 
mother during his travels between space fa- 
cilities. He called home to Mobile in March, 
1966, to tell them he had been picked as a 
backup crewman for the Gemini 10 flight. 

“I just wanted you to know about it 
before you read it in the papers,” he said 
then. 

The Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston 
said it would be late today before funeral 
arrangements are announced, 

At Auburn, Dean James E, Foy described 
Williams as “a likeable person who would 
always speak and one whom anyone would 
like. Several other professors remembered 
the astronaut as a “good student”. A loyal 
fan, he followed Auburn football games on 
radio and television, and was a member of a 
Houston alumni club. 

Williams told the Auburn Plainsman—the 
student newspaper—last year: “As to mem- 
ories of my Auburn career, I would have to 
say that it is certainly an excellent school. 
It provides as good an education as you can 
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get anywhere. I've always felt quite well- 
prepared and adequate in my work.” 

Attending Auburn on a Navy ROTC 
scholarship, Williams graduated in 1954 with 
a degree in mechanical engineering, and 
opted for the Marine Corps. He was vice 
president of the School of Engineering in his 
senior year. 

If he were the first man on the moon, Wil- 
liams said, I'd be very delighted and proud, 
needless to say, that I had been the pilot 
elected for that notable mission, I wouldn't 
say that this is the most important mission 
because every mission builds on the expe- 
rience of the preceding mission. But it will 
certainly be the most notable at that time. 

Williams radioed the distress May Day sig- 
nal about 2 p.m., and 10 minutes later a 
helicopter rescue crew from Moody Air Force 
Base at nearby Valdosta, Ga., arrived at the 
scene on a plantation near Miccosukee, Fla., 
15 miles north of here. 

“The plane disintegrated and the body 
disintegrated with it,” said Air Force Maj. 
Joe Johnson of Moody. 

Johnson said the plane dove down so 
straight it singed trees but plunged between 
pines 100 feet apart without touching them. 

A board of inquiry headed by the first 
American spaceman, Navy Capt. Alan B. 
Shepard, was named to investigate the crash 
by James E. Webb, administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 

Other members of the inquiry team dis- 
patched were astronaut Joe H. Engle; Dr. 
John F. Zieglschmidt of the Manned Space- 
craft Center; Ralph Keyes, flight crew sup- 
port division of the center; H. E. Ream, air- 
craft operations; James Powell of safety 
office; and Paul Haney, public affairs officer. 

Like the other astronauts, Williams was 
eager for space flight. 

“I'd like to go on every one,” Williams 
had said. “Of course, if you said which mis- 
sion I would most like to have, I'd say the 
first lunar flight you can make from the 
standpoint of personal satisfaction and ac- 
complishment.” 

Williams, who had responsibilities in the 
area of range operations and crew safety, said 
the crew of the spacecraft was “99 per cent 
safe.” 

As safe as in an airplane? 

Really more so,” he replied. 

Williams had been scheduled to spend 
Thursday at the Grumman plant in Beth- 
page, N.Y., where the Lunar module was 
under construction. A spokesman at the 
space center said Williams flew instead to 
Grumman's plant Wednesday, and went to 
Cape Kennedy Thursday for an astronauts’ 
meeting. 

But the Cape Kennedy meeting was can- 
celed, sending him on the flight which ended 
in his death. 

Williams and his wife, the former Jane 
Elizabeth Lansche of New Bern, N.C., had one 
child, Catherine Ann, born in January. 

They were married after his selection as an 
astronaut in 1963. When the six-footer was 
asked about his wife’s reaction to the pros- 
pect of a space journey, Williams said: 

“Certainly I have the advantage over 
most—well, all of the other people—in that 
she knew what she was getting into when 
We married.” 

Mrs. Williams was at a luncheon at the 
home of neighbors in Dickinson, Tex., when 
astronaut Jack Lousma and his wife brought 
her word of her husband's death. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, WORLD TRADE CON- 
FERENCE OF ATLANTA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, ATLANTA, GA, 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, no 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate has given more imag- 
inative leadership in stimulating Ameri- 
can business and industry to assume a 
greater role in attacking the problems of 
the urban ghetto than the distinguished 
Senator from New York, ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY. 

Senator KENNEDY is the sponsor of 
two legislative proposals designed to en- 
courage the construction of low-income 
housing and to encourage industrial in- 
vestment in the ghetto areas. 

On September 29, 1967, Senator KEN- 
NEDY discussed his proposals in a signifi- 
cant and perceptive address to the World 
Trade Conference of the Atlanta, Ga., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

To use Senator Kennepy’s language to 
the business and industrial leaders of 
the South whom he addressed: 


There is today an underdeveloped nation 
within our borders, and it is our great task 
to bring the same energy and potential of 
private enterprise we have used in the South 
to our most pressing domestic crisis in a 
hundred years—to find the tool to bring 
you—profitably and realistically—into our 
other America. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the text of Sen- 
ator KENNEDY’s address in Atlanta at 
this point in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS or SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE OF ATLANTA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SEPTEMBER 29, 1967 


Twenty-two years ago, a conference on 
world trade would have been a grim joke. 
From Japan, across Western Asia and Europe, 
to the Atlantic, the world’s industrial might 
lay shattered with her cities and her people. 
Only brick and rubble remained of a pro- 
ductive economic life; and in Europe, the 
birthplace of the modern age, industrial 
capacity was dead, 

Today this once-barren landscape is flour- 
ishing. Last year the United States exchanged 
more than $15 billion in goods with Eu- 
rope—and this trade, if development of the 
promise of the Common Market and the 
Trade Expansion Act is fulfilled, is yet to 

w. 


This rebirth did not come from kind words 
or good intentions—nor from studious re- 
ports. It came from a fusion of vision, and 
the effort this vision required. The men 
who shaped the Marshall Plan knew that 
only massive resources could rebuild Europe; 
they knew their vision would be scorned as 
impractical or costly; but they also knew that 
unless they dared greatly, they could not 
achieve the great purpose of breathing life 
into a dormant continent. 


AMERICA MUST JOIN IN A GLOBAL REVOLUTION 


The triumph of the Marshall Plan—not 
in its details, but in its daring—should be a 
touchstone for us as we look out on a new 
and turbulent world; a world of proud, new 
nations, who are part of a global revolution 
which we must understand—and which we 
must join. 

This is not a revolution of ideology. It is 
a revolution for individual dignity, in socie- 
ties where the individual feels submerged 
in a desperate mass. It is a revolution for 
self-sufficiency, in societies which have been 
forced to rely on other stronger nations for 
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their manufactured goods and their educa- 
tion, their cotton textiles and calculus texts. 
And above all, it is a revolution to bring 
hope to the children. 

The population of this globe grows every 
day, and nowhere faster than in the under- 
developed nations. In the next fifteen years, 
the population of Latin America alone will 
be fifty per cent greater than it is now. Al- 
ready more than half the world’s people 
are under the age of 25; within a few years, 
the majority will be under 18. 

I ask you to consider what kind of world 
awaits these children if their societies re- 
main unchanged. 

If they live beyond infancy—and half of 
all the people buried in Latin America never 
reach their fourth year—these children face, 
in nation after nation, only the prospect 
of wretched, weary lives; lives of endless 
toil, without joy, without purpose, “where 
day follows day with death the only goal.” 
They are part of societies without the struc- 
tures for diversified economics; societies 
whose fortunes rise or fall with the price 
of a single commodity; societies where the 
average worker earns 75¢ a day, as in Latin 
America, and where per capita yearly income, 
as in East Africa, is less than $100. 

They are societies where adequate health 
is non-existent—where the average East 
African does not live beyond his 35th year, 
and where there are fewer doctors now for 
every Asian than there were a decade ago. 
They are societies where families live 
crowded into hovels unfit for human habi- 
tation; shacks built into the hills and the 
cities, where they have come for jobs that 
do not exist, and hope that swiftly dies. 


AMERICA CANNOT REMAIN AN ISLAND OF AFFLU- 
ENCE IN A WORLDWIDE SEA OF POVERTY 


It may seem tempting to ignore these na- 
tions, and their people, and their massive 
problems, It may seem prudent to retreat 
to the developed world; confining our trade 
and enterprise to Europe and industrialized 
Asia; trading and with each other, 
as fortresses of stability amidst turbulence, 
and leaving to government the task of eco- 
nomic and social development in these un- 
happy lands. 

But this temptation is as futile as it is 
heartless, For I believe we cannot endure 
as an island of affluence in a world-wide sea 
of poverty. A generation from now, a world 
so divided will be even more turbulent and 
dangerous than the world today. And when 
we remember that this division will not be 
one simply of wealth and power, but of color 
also, we can understand the disastrous cost 
of our indifference. We will not be left alone 
to prosper while others starve; we will not be 
able to involve ourselves with world com- 
merce, if we are indifferent to the world’s 
concerns. 

And more important, we must have the 
vision to see, in their developing lands, the 
contours of a great new source of economic 
vitality. We cannot trade with a non-existent 
economy. But if we have the wisdom and the 
will to help these nations build their eco- 
nomic lives, we shall have built new partners 
for ourselves, even as we give hope to the 
children of others. Who would have dared 
predict, 30 years ago, that we would ex- 
change more than $2 billion a year with 
Africa—not as exploiters of her resources 
and her people, but as economic partners? 
Yet we trade that much now—and if we help 
educate their children, help develop new 
regions, help local businesses, hire local ex- 
ecutives, encourage participation in economic 
life, new and vital societies will open. 

The ingenuity of the private sector has 
been proven equal to this task. Companies 
like Kaiser, and Smith, Kline and French 
have worked in other lands to build these 
economies; our assistance program borrows 
the techniques and personnel of private en- 
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terprise to develop nation’s economies; and 

investments of mutual benefit to 
company and country. But we must apply 
this vision and effort on a far greater scale. 
For if we do not, these nations of despair 
will not maintain order; and we shall find 
ourselves embroiled again in alien battle—a 
battle we could have prevented with thought- 
ful planning and bold action. 


MAJOR RESPONSE NEEDED TO ANSWER THE CRY 
OF POVERTY IN AMERICA 


For even as we struggle halfway around 
the world in the name of freedom and prog- 
ress, these other nations are losing their 
own battles for dignity and opportunity; 
and even after Vietnam, these other battles 
must be fought—both abroad, and here at 
home. If we do not dare to act, we and the 
next generation of Americans will be fight- 
ing once again—in strange lands, and in the 
streets of our cities. 

For we have seen the savage, bloody evi- 
dence that there is today an underdeveloped 
nation within our borders—its people too 
long denied a share in our affluence, almost 
without hope for improvement; no longer 
willing to live out a nightmare distortion of 
the American dream. 

This is the other America which lives 
today in our crowded, modern cities, with a 
legacy of deprivation and indifference, It is 
a land where less than two of every five men 
work above poverty wages; where 43 percent 
of housing is substandard; where seven of 
every 10 children do not finish high school; 
and where those that do have an even chance 
of gaining no better than an eighth grade 
education and where 14,000 people are 
treated each year for rat bites. 

Many in this nation are not even granted 
the dignity of a statistic. The Census Bu- 
reau, the Labor Department, the draft 
boards—our whole government apparatus— 
cannot locate between one-fifth and one- 
third of the adult men we know inhabit the 
ghetto. They are separated from society, as 
though they were of no greater concern than 
so many sparrows or spent matches. They 
are the living proof of John Adams’ remark 
that the poor man suffers the greatest possi- 
ble humiliation: “He is only not seen.” 

And in this nation within a nation, our 
Department of Labor tells us, and I quote, 
“conditions are getting worse, not better.” 
In one City alone more than 100,000 new 
units of blighted housing were added in the 
last five years, the gap between white and 
ghetto school performance has widened after 
30 years of effort; and among our urban, 
unskilled poor, joblessness is increasing. And 
as conditions worsen, despair rises—until it 
explodes in desperate acts of defeated men. 

We know we must have order; we know 
that a violent few cannot be permitted to 
threaten the safety of the many; we know 
that those who lead others to loot and riot 
must feel the full force of the law. Yet we 
also know that punishment is not preven- 
tion; that force cannot long suppress latent 
grievance. Without rapid change, there will 
be no order. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS REQUIRES SOCIAL CHANGE IN 
OUR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

We know we must act, not just because 
inaction will bring further violence, but be- 
cause we must give some encouragement to 
those who still believe that progress is possi- 
ble within our established institutions. The 
men who toil for progress in order—men like 
Mayors William Hartsfield and Ivan Allen in 
this city, and men of all colors and classes 
across America—must know that their toil 
will bring fruit. We cannot denounce extrem- 
ists who reject our social system if we do not 
prove that the system is capable of helping 
people lead a better life. 

To begin this change requires the same 
vision, and the same effort, that we found in 
rebuilding Europe, and that we must employ 
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abroad today. And it requires, most of all, 
the use of a vast, untapped resource of so- 
cial change—our own private enterprise sys- 
tem. Whatever government must do—and I 
am one of those who believe it must do 
more—there is no more promising asset we 
have today than the skills, the resources, and 
the inventiveness of our private sector. 

You of the South have shown what this 
effort can produce, Nearly 75 years ago, a 
great Southerner, Henry Grady, used to tell 
of a poor Arkansas farmer, When they buried 
him, said Mr. Grady, the coffin wood was 
from Oregon, the iron nails from Pittsburgh, 
his shoes from Boston, his shirt from Cincin- 
nati, and his suit from New York, All the 
South contributed, said Mr. Grady, was the 
hole in the ground. Yet today the South— 
and this vibrant city of Atlanta—are offer- 
ing their services across the world. This re- 
gion, once a permanently depressed area, has 
8 a vital economic key in America's 

e. 


HOUSING AND INDUSTRY: TOOLS AGAINST 
BLIGHT 


It is thus our great task to bring the 
same energy and potential of private enter- 
prise we have used in the South to our most 
pressing domestic crisis in a hundred years— 
to find the tool to bring you—profitably and 
realistically—into our other America. Two 
bills which I introduced recently in the Con- 
gress will, I believe, help accomplish this 


These two bills—one to encourage low- 
income housing, one to encourage industrial 
investment in the ghetto—are based on a 
single premise: that the private sector can 
help turn these blighted areas into places of 
purposeful work and promising lives. 
Through a series of economic devices—accel- 
erated depreciation, tax credits, and tax de- 
ductions—these bills provide industry with 
the opportunity to treat our blighted neigh- 
borhoods as investments—not as burden- 
some obligations. 

The bill to spur industrial investment in- 
cludes: 

A 10 percent credit on machinery and 
equipment, instead of the normal 7 percent 
credit; 

A 7 percent tax credit for construction ex- 
penses; 

A 3 year credit carryback and a 10 year 
carryover; 

A special 25 percent additional deduction 
for salaries paid to the previously unem- 
ployed. 

The housing bill uses similar tools: 

A tax credit, linked to the owner's equity 
investment, of between 3 and 30 percent; 

An accelerated depreciation on a sliding 
scale—again, linked to equity investment, 
from 20 down to 7 years; 

And an insurance fund to protect the cap- 
ital investment. 

These bills recognize the uncertainty of 
investment in this troubled, other America— 
and thus compensates those of you with the 
courage to dare. Extra tax deductions for 
hiring the unemployed and unskilled, for 
example, make it realistic to provide oppor- 
tunity—for a youth who has learned only 
bitterness and futility. Accelerated deprecia- 
tion makes it profitable to build housing for 
low-income families—who have known only 
fetid slums or the bleak depression of public 
housing. 

Most important, these bills provide no 
single solution; they offer projects as di- 
verse and flexible as the private sector it- 
self. They offer purposeful employment— 
instead of a rigid welfare system which 
drains initiative and feeds hostility. They of- 
fer a partnership between industry and com- 
munity to rebuild neighborhoods—instead 
of destroying them through shortsighted pol- 
icy or wanton chaos. They can turn these 
dark corners of the American portrait into 
places of work and living and hope. 
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CHALLENGE FOR A RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY 


This is the challenge that I have come to 
offer you—whether you are willing to apply 
the flexibility of our fiscal and economic 
tools to the great task of rebuilding our na- 
tion’s shame—and providing promise to the 
next generation of the poor, now dying slow 
quiet deaths in our nation. I do not suggest 
my proposals are the only way—indeed, I am 
convinced that your suggestions may well 
be better than mine. Indeed, you can find 
that out—through a series of meetings among 
yourselves, back in your own regions. You 
can discover what fiscal tools are best suited 
to your own cities, your own communities, 
your own states. I offer what help I can, 
but I am confident that with the daring 
and energy you have shown, you can and 
will help unlock the skill and resources of 
the other America. 

For this is the task of our generation of 
Americans—this is our rendezvous with des- 
tiny. To bring your power and your talent to 
bear on these awesome dilemmas will not 
be easy—but it is the job that must be done, 
if the fabric of our society is not to be torn 
asunder. 

For my part, I believe we are equal to the 
task. For you have transcended artificial 
boundaries and wide oceans in your search 
for new tasks and new challenges. Now, even 
as you continue your work abroad, you must 
turn toward home; to bring light and hope 
into the dark streets and the dreary homes 
of our own emerging nation. You have the 
power—you have the talent. If you bring to 
this your vision, and your effort, we shall 
have redeemed the heritage of our nation— 
and we shall all be the better for it. 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON AT THE CONFERENCE 
ON WORLD EDUCATION, WIL- 
LIAMSBURG, VA., OCTOBER 8, 
1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson is his life- 
long dedication to education. The ex- 
traordinary record of education legisla- 
tion passed during the administration of 
President Johnson to date is concrete 
testimony of his deep personal commit- 
ment to expanding educational oppor- 
tunity for the American people and for 
other peoples in the world. 

An eloquent example of President 
Johnson’s strong feeling about the role 
of education in the life of men and na- 
tions is the address delivered by the Pres- 
ident on October 8, 1967, at the 
conference on world education in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the text of Pres- 
ident Johnson’s remarks on this occa- 
sion at this point in the RECORD: 
REMARKS OF PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

AT THE CONFERENCE ON WORLD EDUCATION, 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA., OCTOBER 8, 1967 

Dr. Perkins, Dr. Gardner, most distin- 
guished ladies and gentlemen, I know that 
all of you share with me the feeling that we 
are all deeply in the debt of Dr. Perkins for 
his leadership and this memorable confer- 
ence which you have launched here. I think 
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in the years to come will be remembered 
as one of our most necessary and desirable 
movements of this period. 

It was in this town almost two centuries 
ago that a revolution began which swept 
around the world. And it was here that 
Thomas Jefferson submitted to the Virginia 
legislature a “plan for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge.” 

The men who founded this country were 
very passionate believers in the revolutionary 
power of ideas. 

They knew that when a people commit 
themselves to learning, a revolution begins 
which will never stop. 

Now, here once again, the winds of change 
seem to be blowing. And once again, we have 
come here to gather to consider plans for 
spreading knowledge. 

I am no historian. Certainly I am no 
prophet. 

But for a good many years I have been 
an observer and a participant in some of 
the affairs of the world. I have watched man 
at work; I have seen his creative power— 
and I have seen his awesome talent for de- 
struction. 

In this century, during my lifetime, man 
has spent literally trillions of dollars on the 
machinery of death and war. The cost of 
World War II alone has been estimated at 
$1 trillion 154 billion—taking no account 
whatever of any property damage. 

In those years, nearly 100 million people 
have died in the maiming and disease and 
starvation which came with war. 

Yes, we can take no pride in the fact that 
we have fought each other like animals. And 
that is really an insult to the animals who 
live together in more harmony than human 
beings seem to be able to do. 


ILLITERACY STILL REMAINS A MAJOR WORLD 
PROBLEM 


There are other facts that trouble me, too, 
tonight. 

In the world in which we live today, four 
adults in ten cannot read and write. That is 
one of the reasons you are here. 

There are whole regions in this world in 
which we live where eight out of ten people 
are illiterate. 

Even now, most people end their lives un- 
able to write “cat” or “dog”. 

These are most disturbing facts in the 
Twentieth Century, in this the richest age 
that man bas ever known. 

They are facts which I think cry out 
“Shame on the world, and shame on its 
leaders.” 

A sarcastic writer once gave this definition 
of history: “the account, mostly false, of 
events, mostly unimportant, which were 
brought about by rulers, mostly knaves.” 

Naturally, I do not agree with all of that 
statement. 


PREDICTION FOR AN AGE OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA 

If future historians, as I said the other 
day, should seek a name for this period in 
America, I hope that they will give consider- 
ation to calling it the age of education. 

If our children’s children want to measure 
what we tried to achieve, I hope they will 
remember one thing: 

The American Government in only three 
years multiplied its commitment to educa- 
tion and to health four times over. Congress 
passed more laws and committed more funds 
to education and health in the last three 
years than in all previous history. 

The Federal commitment for education 
and training alone has risen from $4 billion 
700 million in the United States in 1964 to 
$12 billion 300 million in the United States 
in 1967. 

We plan to emulate this commitment in 
the American program to help others fight 
these age-old enemies of ignorance and dis- 
ease. 

In 1966, about one-third of our entire eco- 
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nomic aid program was directed toward agri- 
culture, health, and education. This 
amounted to more than $800 million in one 


This year our budget calls for $1 billion 300 
million for these three objectives. That is 
about half of the entire United States aid 
program for agriculture, for health, and for 
education. 

We may be wrong, but as a former school 
teacher of a small rural school, I have had 
the feeling that if we could help the people 
of the world to maintain a good, sound body, 
and if we could provide them with appro- 
priate, proper education, with a mind 
and a good body they could build their own 
steel mills. 

We have been trying to concentrate our 
energies in that direction—in the direction 
of educating the mind, improving the body 
and providing food for their sustenance. 

When other forms of United States assist- 
ance are added to America’s program for for- 
eign aid to agriculture, education, and health, 
namely, our food program, that exceeds some 
$3 billion this year. But when it comes to ed- 
ucation, every nation—including this one, I 
3 still very much a developing coun- 


KNOWLEDGE IS A TREASURE TO BE SHARED 


We have so much to learn from others. 
That is one of the primary reasons you are 
here—to help us sort what there is to do 
and to make an agenda for it. We firmly 
believe that the knowledge of our citizens 
is one treasure which grows only when that 
treasure is shared. So we must find ways 
to extend the treasure to lands where learn- 
ing is still the luxury of the few. 

One lesson of our experience in economic 
and social development is quite clear: Edu- 
cation is the greatest single bottleneck. De- 
velopment means that men and women can 
put to use in their own societies, in their 
own lives, in their own time, what modern 
science and technology can provide to help 
them. But that requires education. 

At the level of basic education the truth 
of the matter is that we may be falling far 
behind. It takes so long these days to train 
a teacher, and yet it is so relatively easy to 
produce a student that we are not even hold- 
ing our own in basic literacy. 

At higher levels of education we are mak- 
ing progress. This year there will be one mil- 
lion young American boys and girls in the 
colleges of this country who will be there 
because of the legislation that we have 
passed providing for scholarships, grants and 
loans during the last few years. 


MODERN TECHNOLOGY METHODS MUST BE 
FULLY EXPLOITED 


But we have only just begun to exploit 
fully the possibilities that modern technol- 
ogy opens to us. 

I can see no reason in the world why mod- 
ern technology cannot, for example, permit 
the best professor in the world to teach stu- 
dents all over the world in a field where the 
vocabulary and the concepts and the stand- 
ards are uniform; and this is true of many 
fields, I think—science, natural and social. 

Moreover, our capacity to produce micro- 
film and distribute information should make 
it possible for a young scholar or researcher 
at any place in the world to have the same 
basic library facilities that are available in 
the British Museum, the Library of Congress, 
or at one of the great university libraries. 

Therefore, I would like to suggest to you 
this evening some consideration be given to 
some of these challenges; How can we use 
what we already know about educational 
television to accelerate the pace of basic 
education for all the children of the world? 
How can we use modern technology to econ- 
omize on that most essential and that most 
needed educational resource: The good 
teacher? 
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How can we make the good teacher avail- 
able to the maximum number of students 
in the world through television? 

How can we make the best scholars and 
teachers in the world available to all uni- 
versities—wherever they may be—through 
satellite communications? 

So often have I thought of the wonders 
that could have been brought to those young, 
struggling minds with warped bodies that I 
taught back when I was in that little rural 
school on the United States-Mexican Border 
if we had had satellite communications, and 
the best scholars and best teachers had been 
able to invade those classrooms, to expose 
those Mexican children to the English lan- 
guage? 

STRONG CREATIVE EFFORT NEEDED TO COORDI- 
NATE WORLD EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


How can we use, too, the latest meth- 
ods of communications and microfilming to 
provide those who are doing scholarship and 
research everywhere the best library facili- 
ties that are anywhere? 

We seem to need more facts. We seem to 
need to put a program together. 

I was quite impressed with a statement 
in your conference document which said: 
“If the world’s financial systems were forced 
to function with no better facts than those 
which educational systems live by, a financial 
panic would swiftly seize all capitals of the 
world,” 

We could have that in the offing any- 
way. 

That is one of the reasons I thought it 
would be very desirable that we have this 
conference this year. It gives me a great deal 
of satisfaction, as Dr. Perkins observed, to 
know that you have come here upon our 
invitation, and that you have come here to 
chart an education strategy for the future. 

I should not be presumptious enough to 
try to outline that strategy, I content my- 
self with observing a contribution here and 
there. 


EDUCATION MUST BECOME A PRIMARY WORLD 
GOAL 


If I may suggest another idea, you might 
consider calling on the United Nations to set 
a target time for reviewing our goals and 
planning new progress, and make an interna- 
tional education year for the world. 

Don’t limit your efforts. Here, and you leave 
this place, I hope that you will take these 
plans and really face up to the tough ques- 
tions: 

The real tough question of all is how can 
we persuade the governments of 131 other 
nations to make it their primary objective to 
give every boy and girl born in the world— 
anywhere—all the education he or she can 
take? 

How can we get the world’s leaders to con- 
vert man’s tragic will to destroy into a de- 
termination to build? 

How can we shape a world in which men 
employ their minds in projects of peace— 
instead of sacrificing their all, their bodies, 
their lives, on a field of battle? 

Can we train a young man’s eyes to absorb 
learning—as eagerly as we train his finger to 
pull a trigger? 

No gathering that has ever assembled has 
a subject that I think is more urgent than 
yours—more compelling, more necessary, and 
more productive. 

Here tonight you leaders of educational 
thought from more than 50 nations—almost 
half of all the nations of the world—must re- 
alize that you are dealing with the dynamite 
of our times. 

Thomas Jefferson said that we should 
spread the disease of liberty around the 
world when this Nation was very young. The 
men of Jefferson’s day associated this place 
where you are meeting tonight with liberty, 
and also with learning. 

Tonight in Williamsburg, I am pleased to 
observe that you apparently have the same 
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concern. I hope our commitment will be as 
great as theirs—and I hope that your 
achievements will be as worthy of remem- 
bering. 


One more word, if I may be personal. 

A President must call upon many per- 
sons—some to man the ramparts and to 
watch the far away, distant posts; others to 
lead us in science, medicine, education and 
social progress here at home. 

I especially want to commend this great 
educational leader—Dr. Perkins—for having 
answered every call that his country has 
made, and having apparently done it quite 
well here. 

Thank you. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 3, 1967, President Johnson signed 
into law the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1967. It was a heart- 
warming occasion in the East Room of 
the White House, to see so many people 
witnessing the signing who had such a 
deep interest in the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. Some of those attending 
were persons with severe handicaps who 
were rehabilitated, and who were deter- 
mined to share in this moment which as- 
sured the growth of this important pro- 
gram. 

It was my privilege to be chairman of 
the subcommittee which developed the 
bill which was eventually signed into 
law as well as a member of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee which has 
developed so much of the important do- 
mestic legislation during the past sev- 
eral historic years. 

At this signing, President Johnson 
said: 

If historians seek a name for this age in 
the United States, I hope that they will call 
it the Age of Education. 


He also indicated the strength of the 
commitment we have made. He said: 

The American people, in three years, mul- 
tiplied their commitment to health and edu- 
cation four times over. They passed more 
laws and they committed more funds to the 
education of our children—and to the health 
of our people—in three years than in all 
the previous history of America put to- 
gether. 


The President has placed his confi- 
dence in the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to use these moneys 
well, and it has not failed the Nation. 
This major Department has responded to 
the great demands thrust upon it, during 
the last few years, in an exemplary way. 

The full statement of the President 
follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING 
H.R. 12257, THE VocaTIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION ACr AMENDMENTS OF 1967, IN THE 
East Room 
Secretary Gardner, Under Secretary Cohen, 

Mrs. Switzer, Members of Congress, Ladies 

and Gentlemen: 
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Eight years ago in Portage, Pennsylvania, 
a 20-year-old machinist dived into a swim- 
ming hole and struck his head. Thus, he was 
paralyzed for life. 

Even before that accident, he was hand- 
icapped; he had been partially deaf since his 
birth. Now he was not only deaf, but he was 
sentenced to another kind of life imprison- 
ment, In many ways, that seemed to be a 
very, very hopeless case. 

Today, that “hopeless case” is a very suc- 

cessful draftsman, He makes a good living 
with a design firm near Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. He pays his taxes. He is a member 
of a community—instead of its helpless 
ward, 
All of that was true because he was helped, 
helped right from the start by a counselor 
from the Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation. 

The law that I am going to sign today 
makes such stories as this possible. It brings 
them into reality. Thousands of them. Half 
a million exactly in the last four years. Since 
Woodrow Wilson’s day it has helped more 
than two million Americans who—in one 
way or another—would be equally “hopeless 

As much as any law on the books, this law 
reveals what great possibilities every person 
has—and what, I believe, a great heart we 
have in America. 

Last year, we helped restore 173,000 people 
to useful lives. Three-fourths of them had 
been unemployed—20 percent of them were 
already on welfare. 

Today, every one of them are taxpayers. 
This program reaps five tax dollars for every 
dollar that we sow. And measured in human 
happiness, its value is beyond all of our 
counting. 

So this moment is more than just a ritual. 
Today we express a our purpose in Amer- 
ica: fulfillment for the individual. We aim to 
knock down every barrier that keeps a 
child or a man from realizing his full po- 
tential in our country. 

The history of these years, I believe, when 
it is written, will be the story of how we in 
America accomplished that goal. 

A rather bitter writer once gave this defini- 
tion of history: The account, mostly false, 
of events, mostly unimportant, which were 
brought about by rulers, mostly knaves . . .” 

I disagree with him on all counts. 

History, I am convinced, will remember 
these years as a great awakening in America. 

In these years, we discovered poverty in 
the midst of plenty—and we did something 
about it—not as much as we would like— 
but we did all that we could get a majority 
to do. 

If historians seek a name for this age in 
the United States, I hope that they will call 
it the Age of Education. 

Our government guarantees to all of its 
citizens all the education that he or she can 
take. 

In the past six years, the number of young 
people going to college from poor homes has 
risen by more than 12 percent. 

In six years, the number of high school 
dropouts has dropped—from 25 percent to 
only 18 percent of our young people between 
16 and 24. 

I regret we have 18 percent. But I would 
= rather have 18 than 25 that we started 

If men in the future want to suggest the 
range of our achievements, I think they 
could do it in only two sentences: 

“The American people in three years, 
multiplied their commitment to health and 
education four times over. They passed more 
laws and they committed more funds to the 
education of our children—and to the health 
of our people—in three years than in all 
the previous history of America put 
together.” z 

Junior colleges are now being founded in 
America at the rate of one per week. 
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By 1965, new Federal programs were help- 
ing 500,000 young people go to college and 
without that help, they might not have had 
a chance, Next year—I want all of you to get 
this—we will be helping 1,200,000; so we have 
doubled the number that we helped go to 
college—more than doubled it in the last 
two years—500,000 to 1,200,000. 

Those to me are not just numbers. They 
are miracles. They represent human lives 
which are being changed and human lives 
which are being enriched. 

They mean that a new idea is already at 
work here in America, 

Once, we thought of rehabilitation as 
something for the physically handicapped. 
This law is evidence of that. But now we 
have learned that other handicaps yield to 
the same treatment. The handicap of igno- 
rance for example. Mental handicaps are 
another, The handicap of poverty is 
another. 

Rehabilitation, in fact, has become a basic 
idea in our country. We act on the belief 
that every man—no matter what his color, 
no matter what his bank account, no matter 
what his handicap or no matter what his 
1.Q.—has abilities which America needs. 

That is a new idea. But it is a great idea. 
It is like discovering a new country right 
in our midst—the territory of human prom- 
ise. That idea promises not more welfare, 
but more well-being for all—well-being for 
our people—the people we have selected to 
serve, 

So we come here to the East Room of the 
White House this afternoon to continue this 
pro . To continue it—and to add much 
to it that is new: 

This law extends rehabilitation service to 
migrant laborers—the poorest among us, the 
most needy among us. 

It increases Federal support for rehabili- 
tation here in our Nation’s Capital. 

And finally, it strikes at one of the most 
baffling and heartbreaking handicaps that we 
can imagine: the double handicap of deaf- 
blindness. For years, that problem seemed 
too difficult for us. Now, by establishing a 
National Center for Deaf-Blind Youth and 
Adults, we hope to change all of that. 

To all the supporters of this law in Con- 
gress, to all the Members of the House and 
Senate who are here this afternoon on behalf 
of all the Nation, I want to say the Nation 
owes you a debt of thanks. 

I would like to call each of your names, I 
am sure I would overlook some and make 
some of you offended. But I must refer to 
Senator Hill, who is always in the limelight 
to anything that is good for health and edu- 
cation in this country—to Congressman 
Perkins, to Congressman Daniels, and to 
their committee members. 

They give this law dedicated—and bi- 

pport 


In the next few years, this law will turn 
hope into achievement for thousands of our 
people. 

And it will prove something to us in his- 
tory: that in America there is no such thing 
as a “Hopeless Case.” 

Before I conclude—because I couldn't go 
to the Capitol yesterday—I want to pay my 
respects, my very great esteem and affection 
to that grand young man who was 90 yester- 
day, Carl Hayden. 

I have never known a better public servant. 
I have never known a better human being. 
And I have never had a better friend. I am 
so glad he could be here today. 


THE PRESIDENT ON VIETNAM: LOG- 
ICAL, COHERENT, STRAIGHTFOR- 
WARD 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BYRNE] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Philadelphia Inquirer de- 
scribed President Johnson’s San Antonio 
speech on Vietnam as “a coherent, logical 
and well organized defense” of present 
policies. 

It went on to say that the President's 
position on Vietnam is precisely the same 
as it has been for years: we are willing 
to talk, but we will not barter away the 
freedom of South Vietnam by reneging 
on our commitments. 

The Inquirer has hit the nail on the 
head. What is there really new that the 
President can propose on Vietnam? All 
the issues have been laid out. The United 
States knows why it is fighting. It knows 
why the Communists are fighting. The 
immediate prize is South Vietnam. The 
long-range prize is Southeast Asia. Why 
do the critics believe that a solution to 
the Vietnam war must come from Amer- 
ica rather than from Hanoi. 

The United States did not begin the 
Vietnam conflict. The Communists did, 
just as they started the Korean war, and 
just as they turned civil conflict into gen- 
eral war in Greece in the 19408. 

This country does not relish blood- 
shed, and it did not invite it. But we can 
not now be asked to turn over 17 million 
people to the Communists just because 
we are tired, or the critics are getting 
under our skins. 

The President’s statement in San An- 
tonio was straightforward and intel- 
ligent. 

Let us hope the response from Hanoi 
is likewise. 

I insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Octo- 
ber 2 entitled, “A Straightforward Posi- 
tion on Vietnam”: 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD POSITION ON VIETNAM 


Those who have termed President John- 
son’s weekend address on the Vietnamese 
War “more conciliatory” than remarks in 
the past have, we believe, missed the point— 
and possibly mixed their own wishes with 
what they heard. 

For Mr. Johnson's position—and Amer- 
ica’s—is precisely the same as it has been for 
years: We are willing, even eager, to talk 
peace with the Vietcong and their North 
Vietnamese masters, but we will not barter 
away South Vietnamese freedom and we will 
not crawfish out of obligations we have as- 
sumed. 

The President’s warning about errors 
Hanoi might make about noisy “protest” 
marchers in America was explicit and on 
target, we believe. “It is the common failing 
of totalitarian regimes,” he noted, “that they 
cannot understand the nature of our democ- 
racy. They mistake dissent for disloyalty. 
They mistake restlessness for a rejection of 
policy. They mistake a few committees for a 
country. They misjudge individual speeches 
for public policy.” 

The President did not understate the se- 
riousness of our involvement in Southeast 
Asia; he did point out the precedents for our 
present position, and he did note that for 
the heavy sacrifices we have made there 
have been substantial gains to show. 

Although the speech must be considered a 
defense of present policy, and—as Moscow, 
among others, was quick to note—contained 
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no new“ elements, it must also be rated a 
coherent, logical and well organized defense. 
Whether the enemy's response to it will be 
equally intelligent remains the question. The 
key is in Ho Chi Minh’s hands, if he will but 
turn it. 

It is certain beyond question that this 
country does not relish continuing bloodshed 
and is willing to go more than halfway to 
stop it. But there should be equally little 
question that anger and confusion in some 
quarters will not move this great Nation from 
its well reasoned conception of duty to free- 
dom and to fellow man, struggling to achieve 
freedom, though half an earth away. 


WICS HELP LIGHTEN THE DARK 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, this coming 
Tuesday, October 17, will be observed by 
many of the major cities across the 
United States as WICS Day. This in- 
triguing name stands for Women In 
Community Service, a little-known, ded- 
icated organization of women who have 
volunteered during the past year to re- 
cruit and train 16- to 21-year-old girls 
in the poverty areas of our Nation, with 
the idea of getting them into Job Corps 
training so that they may, by the result 
of better education and training, become 
worthwhile, contributing members of our 
society. 

We, of Houston, Tex., are indeed proud 
of our WICS organization, for as a result 
of their hard work, over 300 girls from 
the Houston area are now in training in 
15 of the 17 centers for women in the 
United States, and I believe that tribute 
should be paid to the women in the 
Houston area who are devoting their 
time in the very worthwhile endeavor. 
These WICS, the Catholic women under 
the leadership of Mrs. L. McGoughran, 
the Jewish women under the leadership 
of Mrs. G. A. Fazekas, the Negro Women 
led by Mrs. Tracy Thompson, and 
Church Women United led by Mrs. C. 
Swartsfager, are truly letting their light 
shine in the interest of the young girls of 
this Nation. Mr. Speaker, I am sure the 
fine women of Houston are typical of the 
women of WICS throughout our Nation, 
and I urge my colleagues in making due 
recognition and expressing appreciation 
to this great volunteer organization. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON ADDRESSES 
CONFERENCE ON WORLD EDUCA- 
TION AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on October 8, President Johnson ad- 
dressed an international conference of 
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educators at Williamsburg, Va. As he has 
often done in the past, the President de- 
veloped a powerful and eloquent argu- 
ment for education as a key means to 
resolve some of the problems which 
haunt mankind. He wisely suggests that 
modern technology—the creation of edu- 
cated minds—be put in the service of 
education itself, the world over, for, as 
he states: 

The knowledge of our citizens is one 
treasure which grows only when that treas- 
ure is shared. 


This is a theme which the President 
has stated before and which bears end- 
less repeating. 

At one time in our national history, 
Mr. Speaker, we found it impossible to 
continue half slave and half free. Igno- 
rance is a different kind of bondage, but 
one that is hardly less cursing to the hu- 
man spirit. We live in a world where 
more than half are slaves to illiteracy 
and terrible want, and it is right to 
question if the world can continue so 
ruinously divided any more than this 
Nation could. The President believes— 
and I think rightly—that it can not. In 
earlier speeches on international edu- 
cation he has stated that— 

Ideas, not armaments, will shape our last- 
ing prospects for peace. 


First, there must be literacy if these 
constructive ideas are to flourish, a good 
example of the latter being the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions in his Williamsburg 
speech for using modern technology in 
the service of international education. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the full text of 
the President’s speech at this point in 
the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE CONFER- 
ENCE ON WORLD EDUCATION, WILLIAMSBURG, 
Va. 

Dr. Perkins, Dr. Gardner, 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen: 

I know that all of you share with me the 
feeling that we are all deeply in the debt of 
Dr. Perkins for his leadership and this memo- 
rable conference which you have launched 
here. I think in the years to come will be 
remembered as one of our most necessary 
and desirable movements of this period. 

It was in this town almost two centuries 
ago that a revolution began which swept 
around the world. And it was here that 
Thomas Jefferson submitted to the Virginia 
legislature a “plan for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge.” 

The men who founded this country were 
very passionate believers in the revolutionary 
power of ideas. 

They knew that when a people commit 
themselves to learning, a revolution begins 
which will never stop. 

Now, here once again, the winds of change 
seem to be blowing. And once again, we have 
come here to gather to consider plans for 
spreading knowledge. 

I am no historian. Certainly I am no 
prophet. 

But for a good many years I have been 
an observer and a participant in some of the 
affairs of the world. I have watched man at 
work; I have seen his creative power—and I 
have seen his awesome talent for destruction. 

In this century, during my lifetime, man 
has spent literally trillions of dollars on the 
machinery of death and war. The cost of 
World War II alone has been estimated at $1 
trillion 154 billion—taking no account what- 


ever of any property damage. 
In those years, nearly 100 million people 


most dis- 
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have died in the maiming and disease and 
starvation which came with war. 

Yes, we can take no pride in the fact that 
we have fought each other like animals. And 
that is really an insult to the animals who 
live together in more harmony than human 
beings seem to be able to do. 

There are other facts that trouble me, too, 
tonight. 

In the world in which we live today, four 
adults in ten cannot read and write. That 
is one of the reasons you are here. 

There are whole regions in this world in 
which we live where eight out of ten people 
are illiterate. 

Even now, most people end their lives 
unable to write “cat” or “dog.” 

These are most disturbing facts in the 
Twentieth Century, in this the richest age 
that man has ever known. 

They are facts which I think cry out 
“Shame on the world, and shame on its 
leaders.” 

A sarcastic writer once gave this defini- 
tion of history: “the account, mostly false, 
of events, mostly unimportant, which were 
brought about by rulers, mostly knaves.“ 

Naturally, I do not agree with all of that 
statement. 

If future historians, as I said the other 
day, should seek a name for this period in 
America, I hope that they will give consid- 
eration to calling it the age of education. 

If our children’s children want to measure 
what we tried to achieve, I hope they will 
remember one thing: 

The American Government in only three 
years multiplied its commitment to educa- 
tion and to health four times over. Congress 
passed more laws and committed more funds 
to education and health in the last three 
years than in all previous history. 

The Federal commitment for education 
and alone has risen from $4 billion 
700 million in the United States in 1964 to 
$12 billion 300 million in the United States 
in 1967. 

We plan to emulate this commitment in 
the American program to help others fight 
these age-old enemies of ignorance and dis- 
ease. 

In 1966, about one-third of our entire eco- 
nomic aid program was directed toward agri- 
culture, health, and education. This 
amounted to more than $800 million in one 
year. 

This year our budget calls for $1 billion 
300 million for these three objectives. That 
is about half of the entire United States 
aid program for agriculture, for health, and 
for education. 

We may be wrong, but as a former school 
teacher of a small rural school, I have had 
the feeling that if we could help the people 
of the world to maintain a good, sound 
body, and if we could provide them with 
appropriate, proper education, with a good 
mind and a good body they could build their 
own steel mills. 

We have been trying to concentr.te our 
energies in that direction—in the direction 
of educating the mind, improving the body 
and providing food for their sustenance. 

When other forms of United States assist- 
ance are added to America’s program for for- 
eign aid to agriculture, education, and 
health, namely, our food program, tha: ex- 
ceeds some $3 billion this year. But when it 
comes to education, every nation—including 
this one, I think—is still very much a de- 
veloping country. 

We have so much to learn from others. 
That is one of the p reasons you are 
here—to help us sort what there is to do and 
to make an agenda for it. We firmly believe 
that the knowledge of our citizens is one 
treasure which grows only when that treasure 
is shared. So we must find ways to extend 
the treasure to lands where learning is still 
the luxury of the few. 

One lesson of our experience in economic 
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and social development is quite clear: Ed- 
ucation is the greatest single bottleneck. De- 
velopment means that men and women can 
put to use in their own societies, in their 
own lives, in their own time, what modern 
science and technology can provide to help 
them. But that requires education. 

At the level of basic education the truth 
of the matter is that we may be falling far 
behind. It takes so long these days to train 
a teacher, and yet it is so relatively easy 
to produce a student that we are not even 
holding our own in basic literacy. 

At higher levels of education we are mak- 
ing progress. This year there will be one mil- 
lion young American boys and girls in the 
colleges of this country who will be there 
because of the legislation that we have 
passed providing for scholarships, grants and 
loans during the last few years. 

But we have only just begun to exploit 
fully the possibilities that modern technol- 
ogy opens to us. 

I can see no reason in the world why mod- 
ern technology cannot, for example, permit 
the best professor in the world to teach stu- 
dents all over the world in a field where the 
vocabulary and the concepts and the stand- 
ards are uniform; and this is true of many 
fields, I think—science, natura: and social. 

Moreover, our capacity to produce micro- 
film and distribute information should make 
it possible for a young scholar or researcher 
at any place in the world to have the same 
basic library facilities that are available in 
the British Museum, the Library of Con- 
gress, or at one of the great university 
libraries. 

Therefore, I would like to suggest to you 
this evening some consideration be given to 
some of these challenges: How can we use 
what we already know about educational 
television to accelerate the pace of basic 
education for all the children of the world? 
How can we use modern technology to econ- 
omize on that most essential and that most 
needed educational resource: The good 
teacher? 

How can we make the good teacher avail- 
able to the maximum number of students 
in the world through television? 

How can we make the best scholars and 
teachers in the world available to all uni- 
versities—wherever they may be—through 
satellite communications? 

So often have I thought of the wonders 
that could have been brought to those young, 
struggling minds with warped bodies that 
I taught back when I was in that little rural 
school on the United States-Mexican Border 
if we had had satellite communications, and 
the best scholars and best teachers had been 
able to invade those classrooms, to expose 
those Mexican children to the English lan- 
guage? 

How can we use, too, the latest methods 
of communications and microfilming to pro- 
vide those who are doing scholarship and 
research everywhere the best library facil- 
ities that are anywhere? 

We seem to need more facts. We seem to 
need to put a program together. 

I was quite impressed with a statement in 
your conference document which said: “If 
the world’s financial systems were forced to 
function with no better facts than those 
which educational systems live by, a finan- 
cial panic would swiftly seize all capitals of 
the world.” 

We could have that in the offing anyway. 

That is one of the reasons I though it 
would be very desirable that we have this 
conference this year. It gives me a great deal 
of satisfaction, as Dr. Perkins observed, to 
know that you have come here upon our 
invitation, and that you have come here to 
chart an education strategy for the future. 

I should not be presumptious enough to 
try to outline that strategy. I content my- 
self with observing a contribution here and 
there. 
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If I may suggest another idea, you might 
consider calling on the United Nations to set 
a target time for reviewing our goals and 
planning new progress, and make an inter- 
national education year for the world. 

Don't limit your efforts. Here, and you 
leave this place, I hope that you will take 
these plans and really face up to the tough 
questions: 

The real tough question of all is how can 
we persuade the governments of 131 other 
nations to make it their primary objective 
to give every boy and girl born in the world— 
anywhere—all the education he or she can 
take? 

How can we get the world’s leaders to con- 
vert man’s tragic will to destroy into a de- 
termination to build? 

How can we shape a world in which men 
employ their minds in projects of peace— 
instead of sacrificing their all, their bodies, 
their lives, on a field of battle? 

Can we train a young man’s eyes to absorb 
learning—as eagerly as we train his finger to 
pull a trigger? 

No gathering that has ever assembled has 
a subject that I think is more urgent than 
yours—more compelling, more necessary, and 
more productive. 

Here tonight you leaders of educational 
thought from more than 50 nations—almost 
half of all the nations of the world—must 
realize that you are dealing with the dyna- 
mite of our times. 

Thomas Jefferson said that we should 
spread the disease of liberty around the 
world when this Nation was very young. The 
men of Jefferson's day associated this place 
where you are meeting tonight with liberty, 
and also with learning. 

Tonight in Williamsburg, I am pleased to 
observe that you apparently have the same 
concern. I hope our commitment will be as 
great as theirs—and I hope that your achieve- 
ments will be as worthy of remembering. 

One more word, if I may be personal. 

A President must call upon many per- 
sons—some to man the ramparts and to 
watch the far away, distant posts; others to 
lead us in science, medicine, education and 
social progress here at home. 

I especially want to comment this great 
educational leader—Dr. Perkins—for having 
answered every call that his country has 
made, and having apparently done it quite 
well here. 

Thank you. 


REPORT FROM ISRAEL 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York IMr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a mission 
of American Jewish Congress leaders 
visited Israel this summer to study at 
firsthand the new political, social, and 
economic problems facing the country 
following its lightning military victory 
over the Arab nations that sought to 
destroy the Jewish state. The mission 
met with Government officials, military 
leaders, refugee spokesmen, and Jews and 
Arabs from many walks of life. The 
American Jewish Congress group trav- 
eled extensively along the west bank of 
the Jordan, visited Gaza and El Arish in 
‘Sinai, and traveled from Jericho over- 
looking the Dead Sea as far north as 
Kuneitra and the Syrian heights. 

Their report from Israel follows: 
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Both the government and the people of 
Israel seem unable fully to believe that the 
whole of Eretz Yisrael in its traditional 
borders from the Jordan to the sea and from 
the Gaza strip to the Golan heights is now 
in Jewish hands. The first component of the 
matsar ruach, the general mood that I 
sensed, was wonder; the second, relief. For 
the first time in 19 years their lives are not 
being threatened by Arab marauders and 
Arab guns. Israel's farms and cities are now 
out of range of Arab artillery. 

The third component is sobriety. There is 
no air of triumph or arrogance, Israel's citi- 
zens are solemnly determined to shoulder the 
obligations imposed by their military victory. 
They are cognizant of the overwhelming 
problems that must be solved; they are 
equally determined to build a morally respon- 
sible plan which will deal with those prob- 
lems, and they will not be rushed into pre- 
mature decisions of a long-range nature as 
they supply the immediate human needs. 

Their sobriety is deepened by their losses. 
In absolute numbers the casualties were 
small, but in proportion to the population of 
the State the casualties were heavy—equiva- 
lent to some 65,000 American dead in less 
than a week of fighting. The impact of the 
war was brought home to us by the many 
government and other officials we met who 
had lost sons in the brief campaign. 

Everyone we spoke to was deeply sensitive 
to the need to improve the situation of the 
displaced Arabs both in Gaza and in the 
West Bank area. We even met a few high 
placed officials convinced that Israel should 
absorb these areas and give their residents 
full citizenship—even in the face of the 
strong possibility that the character of the 
country might be transformed from that of 
a Jewish state to a bi-national state, with a 
rapidly-growing Arab population threatening 
to become the majority within a generation, 
and with the huge social problems which the 
introduction of so large a depressed prole- 
tariat would entail. 

The idea of minority status is unthinkable 
to most Israelis. All the pain and labor that 
went into the building of the Jewish state 
were borne for the purpose of providing some 
place in the world where Jews would consti- 
tute the majority culture group—so that 
Jewish life, Jewish culture, the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and Judaism itself could flourish. This 
is the heart of the dilemma. No citizen of 
Israel wishes to give up what has been pain- 
fully achieved; hardly anyone is immune to 
the influence of Jewish values or free of some 
degree of commitment to the idea that hu- 
man beings are of supreme importance. 

This does not mean that the army of Israel 
is made up of angels. It is composed of the 
entire kibbutz galuyot, an ingathering of 
exiles which includes large numbers who 
came from Arab lands. I do not doubt, there- 
fore, that there were occasional lapses. Arabs 
in the Gaza strip told us that some Israeli 
paratroopers had bullied them and “appro- 
priated” watches and the like. Such incidents 
are not beyond the realm of possibility, but 
they are certainly atypical if they occurred. 
More typical were the acts of kindness and 
concern which Israeli soldiers performed and 
concerning which we heard unimpeachable 
testimony. In Hebron, synonym of Arab 
cruelty since the massacre of the Jews in 
1929, not one Arab civilian was killed. In the 
entire occupied area, there was not one re- 
corded case of rape. 

Particularly striking are the natural and 
friendly relations between Arabs and Jews in 
the markets, on the streets and in the cafes 
as they explore each other's sites and cities. 
We saw Arab families rubbernecking in the 
New City of Jerusalem and Israelis from Dan 
to Beersheba taking snapshots and shopping 
for souvenirs in Arab towns and cities where 
no Jew had walked for nearly a generation, 
The fact that sightseeing began so soon after 
the fighting stopped is an indication of the 
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genuine good will which Israelis bear toward 
their Arab neighbors ... and of the readiness 
of so many Arabs to resume the normal ways 
of peace. I snapped a picture of a sign on 
one Arab restaurant in the Old City that read 
in Hebrew: m’sadat hashalom biyerushalayim 
hash’lema: Peace Restaurant in Reunited 
Jerusalem. 

It quickly became evident that Israel’s 
Arab problem is really three different prob- 
lems. First there are the approximately 500,- 
000 Jordanians who remain in the Old City 
of Jerusalem and in the towns and villages 
along the West Bank of Jerusalem. Here the 
main concern is economic: how to raise what 
has always been a depressed area into some 
form of self-sufficiency. 

Then there are an estimated 150,000 who 
left their homes and fled into Jordan, Some 
of us in the AJCongress mission saw these 
people crossing over the Allenby Bridge into 
Jericho carrying their pots and pans, beds 
and sofas, clothing and chickens into Jor- 
danian territory. Many thousands have al- 
ready returned. 

Finally, there are those who were dislo- 
cated by the way in 1948—an estimated 400,- 
000 persons who remain without permanent 
homes because the Arab countries in which 
they found themselves were content to let 
them remain as “refugees” rather than help 
them begin life anew as citizens. 

By far the most serious aspect of the Arab 
problem facing Israel is in the Gaza strip, 
where some 300,000 homeless Arab men, 
women and children have been fed a diet of 
hatred and vengeance against Israel since 
1948. 

In the beach camp for displaced Arabs in 
Gaza, the coffee we were served and the sur- 
face hospitality accorded us did not hide the 
resentment simmering beneath. Indeed, the 
twenty-year-old Arab who acted as my in- 
terpreter took leave of me after warm hand- 
shakes and expressions of friendship with 
the words, “I hope to see you in Palestine 
with Ahmed Shukairy!” 

Shukairy, demogogic leader of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Army, has sworn the destruc- 
tion of Israel. He has been in complete charge 
of the training of the former Palestinian 
Arabs in Gaza since 1948; at Khan Yunis in 
the lower Gaza strip we saw visual evidence 
of what that training has been. In a girl's 
secondary school the walls were covered by an 
exhibit of paintings by both the instructor 
and her charges—the bloodiest pictures I 
have ever seen, not excluding the so-called 
art of the Nazis. In one, a boot carrying the 
colors of the Palestine Liberation Army was 
crushing the chest of an Israeli soldier as gore 
poured from his prostrate body. In another 
painting, Arab soldiers were shooting down 
& large group of opposing soldiers, each of 
whom wore a huge Star of David. This was 
the “art work” of children in a school. But 
their education was not confined to artistic 
representation. We also saw the rifle range 
on which girl students had practised for the 
invasion of Israel. 

Contrast this training with the fact that 
never since the founding of Israel nearly 
twenty years ago have Jews been taught to 
hate Arabs or to covet additional territory. 
The closest Israel Jews come to irredentism 
was an abiding love for Jerusalem—a love en- 
shrined in the Psalms, in the poems and 
songs of ancient and modern Israel, and now 
in Israel’s most popular song: “Jerusalem of 
gold. . . let me be the harp to sound your 
songs!” 

Compared with the camps in the Gaza 
strip, the West Bank refugee centers we vis- 
ited were as day to night. We walked infor- 
mally into a camp on the road to Nablus and 
were received with genuine friendliness, cu- 
riosity and hopefulness. These were people 
whose poverty was apparent and among 
whom the ravages of disease and neglect 
touched us deeply; a child with a suppurat- 
ing ear infested with flies, adults whose sight 
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had been impaired or destroyed by trachoma, 
beggar children looking for coins or bread. 
These are human neéds which demand at- 
tention—and everything we were told by 
members of the Israel government leads us 
to believe this attention will be quickly 
given. 

It is a task which demands the assistance 
of all men of good will. It demands resettle- 
ment as well as rehabilitation; economic pro- 
grams as well as medical aid, far beyond the 
minimal and grudging sustenance that has 
been given during the last nineteen years. 
And it requires some form of international 
support to supplement the programs that 
Israel is prepared to undertake. We left the 
camps with the strong impression that the 
stagnation of 19 years has been ended; that 
Israel is determined to deal equitably—and 
effectively—with people who have been used 
as political pawns for nearly two decades. 

“The sword comes into the world,” says the 
Talmud, “when justice is delayed, when jus- 
tice is perverted and when those responsible 
for maintaining justice make wrong deci- 
sions.” Israeli leaders understand how deli- 
cately the peace of the world Langs on peace 
in the Middle East; they recognize that this 
peace will not be sustained by injustice to 
the Arabs now living under the Israel flag. 
The Israelis ask only that the world be pa- 
tient. Egypt, Jordan and Syria sat on the 
problem for nearly 20 years and never felt 
the pressure of civilized opinion for a solu- 
tion; it hardly seems fair that the world 
should expect Israel to solye the problem 
overnight. 

The cry over the holy places has the same 
ring of insincerity. No one complained dur- 
ing the last two decades that the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem and the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher (among others) were 
under Moslem control. The commercializa- 
tion and filth that surrounded many of these 
sites sacred to Christians, and to which we 
were eyewitnesses, did not testify to a sig- 
nificant measure of Jordanian concern for 
these places. 

As for the sanctity of Jewish holy sites, 
the Jordanian authorities were completely 
indifferent. The tomb of Rachel was allowed 
to decline into a disgraceful condition. Jew- 
ish cemeteries on the Mount of Olives were 
desecrated; the very tombstones were used to 
build Arab military barracks, In the Old City 
of Jerusalem we saw pious Jews searching in 
vain for the locations they remembered as 
the burial places of their parents and grand- 
parents; we saw synagogues that had been 
either destroyed or used for secular purposes. 
Against the Western Wall—the only remain- 
der of the ancient Temple and thus the place 
most sacred to Jewish memory—the Arabs 
had permitted the building of a public 
lavatory. 

Yet in our travels throughout Israel and 
the occupied areas we saw mosque after 
mosque—even where there had been bitter 
fighting—preserved and clean and obviously 
the objects of public protection. The de- 
mands of equity cannot be entirely dis- 
regarded by mankind. 

The people of Israel are confident of 
America’s friendship, and grateful for the 
support they have received in the UN from 
our government. Yet they know—more pro- 
foundly than they have ever known—that 
in the final test they can rely only on them- 
selves and on the ties that bind them to the 
Jewish people. They are certain, they tell 
you, that if the Arabs had done what they 
had planned to do and had knocked out 
Israel's air force, the United States would 
have done something. But it would have been 
too late. 

They have little doubt what their fate 
would have been had the Arab states been 
able to bomb Tel Aviv and Haifa and send 
their columns advancing into Israel territory. 
Friends of mine told me that their women- 
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folk were preparing to take poison should it 
become necessary. They were, literally, ready 
to die to the last man, woman and child. 
It is understandable that they feel an equally 
profound satisfaction in the removal of the 
threat by the seemingly miraculous effective- 
ness of their own military power. And it is 
not surprising that they now insist that the 
Arab nations deal with them directly at the 
peace table. 

“We must stand where we are, have strong 
nerves and wait for the opportunity to deal 
with the Arabs directly,” we were told. In 
this they recognize the great problem of 
Arab shame and humilitation. I believe there 
is greater understanding of Arab psychology 
in Israel than any place else in the non- 
Arab world. After all, almost half the pop- 
ulation of the State as it was before June 6 
is composed of Jews who were refugees from 
Arab countries. Perhaps this offers hope for 
the future. 

Meanwhile, Israel is prepared to restore the 
dignity of those Arabs who have become 
their wards. Already Arab workers in the Old 
City are being invited to become members 
of Histadrut, Israel's labor union movement, 
where they will earn equal pay for equal work 
with their Israeli fellow union-members. 
Already, Israel has reconnected water pipes 
severed by the Jordanians so that the resi- 
dents of the Old City of Jerusalem, for ex- 
ample, can enjoy running water seven days 
a week; before the fighting in June there was 
water only twice a week. In the Gaza strip, 
Israel is drawing plans to build up the fish- 
ing industry, improve agricultural produc- 
tivity, provide new jobs with new light in- 
dustry and engage in a dynamic program of 
rehabilitation. 

The most pointed and intense appeal of 
Israelis to Western Jews is for an immediate 
and substantial immigration from the Amer- 
icas. This sounds like the old, old song, but 
it has new and vigorous tones. The larger 
the number of young, educated and com- 
mitted Jews Israel receives from the West, 
the more readily Israel can absorb as full 
citizens the hundreds of thousands of Arabs 
it has acquired along with the new territory. 
“Give us 250,000 to 500,000 young Jews from 
the United States over the next 10 years,” 
we were told, “and we could integrate all 
the Arabs in the occupied areas, for such an 
aliyah would assure the Jewish character of 
our country and preserve a Jewish majority 
for the foreseeable future as the state’s ex- 
istence is made secure.” 

The Israelis and we agreed above all that 
this is a time in which Jewish fraternity and 
solidarity are more necessary than ever. If 
the vaunted Jewish capacity for creativity 
and imagination in human relationships 
really exists, this is when it must be called 
into action. The situation is not frozen; the 
main actors must not be inflexible. Plan after 
plan, bold new idea after bold new idea must 
be put forward, until the Arabs tire of saying 
“No” and the world unites on redeeming the 
Middle East for the sake of the redemption of 
mankind. 


MAJOR BENEFITS OF THE CROP- 
LAND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the cropland adjustment pro- 
gram established under the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 provides many 
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benefits to both farm and nonfarm peo- 
ple. And an indication of the farmer in- 
terest in the program is the fact that 
nearly 75,000 farmers offered about 6 
million acres of their land to the pro- 
gram this year. Available funds per- 
mitted acceptance of only 2,012,556 acres 
from 30,810 farmers. 

Among those offering land to the pro- 
gram were many older farmers wishing 
to retire, others growing old and desir- 
ing to reduce their farming operations, 
and still others with new interests, wish- 
ing to shift from farming to other en- 
deavors. In the administration of the 
program, the Department of Agriculture 
gave preference to these groups, making 
it possible for some to retire from farm- 
ing and remain on the land, and for 
others to take part-time or full-time off- 
farm jobs. 

These new opportunities for farm peo- 
ple through the cropland adjustment 
program point up the important social 
and economic implications of this sig- 
nificant activity. 

But not only are farmers benefited by 
CAP, city people as well share in the 
advantages it provides. Of the 2 million 
acres accepted into the program this 
year, about a fourth are open to public 
access, bringing the total acres under 
CAP now open to the public to 984,000 
acres. This land is open to city folks free 
of charge for hunting, fishing, trapping, 
and hiking. 

The basic objective of CAP, of course, 
is to maintain farm income, while shift- 
ing land out of crops in plentiful supply 
and into such conservation uses as open 
space, recreation, beautification, wildlife 
habitat, and abatement of air and water 
pollution. 

However, despite the economic and 
social benefits of this program to both 
rural and urban people, in the face of a 
tight budgetary situation, this important 
activity may be temporarily suspended. 
But as soon as the situation eases, this 
program should be resumed to continue 
improving the quality of our environ- 
ment while maintaining in reserve the 
productivity capacity for meeting addi- 
tional food and fiber needs at home and 
abroad as these arise. 


MASS PRODUCTION OF TAX-DODG- 
ING FOUNDATIONS TO BE INVES- 
TIGATED 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Foundations, Select Committee on Small 
Business, will start hearings on October 
30, 1967, to take testimony on the mass 
production of foundations, an activity 
that could conceivably wreck the 
Treasury. 

The first witnesses will be trustees and 
members of a recently discovered orga- 
nization known as Americans Building 
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Constitutionally—ABC—Barrington, Ill., 
which allegedly instructs its members in 
how to avoid taxes by establishing their 
personal, tax exempt foundations. 

Witnesses from Illinois and New York 
will be heard first, but before we are 
through, we may have to hear witnesses 
from many other States. We are not sure 
how widespread these operations are 
now, but we do know they could reach 
epidemic proportions. 

Americans Building Constitutionally, 
for example, pitches its appeal to the 
upper-middle income group—doctors, 
lawyers, and other professionals. 

Officials of this outfit are quite frank 
to admit they are attempting to mass- 
produce the tax-dodging specialities that 
were once associated only with million- 
aires. It looks like this group has set up 
@ mammoth assembly line for turning 
out foundations. 

If ABC continues to operate, and, if 
its success is what I think it could be, 
other groups will undoubtedly go into the 
same business. Tax-exempt foundations 
will be as commonplace in this country 
as bath-tub distilleries were during the 
prohibition era. 

This could be the beginning of com- 
plete chaos for the Nation’s tax struc- 
ture. 

ABC’s tuition for instruction in tax- 
avoiding techniques comes high, possibly 
as high as $14,000 for tutoring in the 
mechanics of how to set up a founda- 
tion. 

If ABC’s claim of 800 members is cor- 
rect, then it is entirely possible that the 
organization had gross receipts of at least 
$3 million and perhaps as much as $8 mil- 
lion in the past year, its first year of 
operation. 

In my opinion, this will be one of our 
most important studies of tax-exempt 
foundations because it gets right into the 
possibility of massive and popular tax- 
dodging. When millionaires set up tax- 
dodging foundations, that is bad enough, 
but when foundations become as common 
as the model T once was, then the Gov- 
ernment’s income faces a real and grave 
peril. 

America’s political dream used to be a 
chicken in every pot and a car in every 
garage. If we ever reach the point where 
there is a tax-exempt foundation in every 
home and assets, such as a home and a 
car, are transferred to that foundation— 
that will be the beginning of a nightmare 
for Federal, State, and local governments 
and their tax collectors. 

I must admit that the logic of the ABC 
system is difficult to dispute. The pro- 
moters of ABC take the position that the 
benefits of tax-dodging—via the founda- 
tion gimmick—should not accrue solely 
to the Rockefellers, the Fords, the Mel- 
lons, the Carnegies, and other million- 
aires. They believe that, even though 
that activity has its inception in the 
salons of financial buccaneers, the ordi- 
nary business and professional man 
should be allowed to do the same thing 
on a smaller scale. 

It is an argument that is hard to 
answer. If the rich can minimize their 
taxes with the foundation gimmick, 
everyone else should have the same priv- 
ilege. Obviously, there must be a re- 
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form of the tax-dodging foundation 
device from top to bottom. 

For 5 years, the Subcommittee on 
Foundations has been compiling data on 
foundation activities. The subcommittee 
was the first to uncover the use of pri- 
vate, tax-exempt foundations by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The sub- 
committee’s investigations have also 
uncovered the widespread use of self- 
dealing foundations, whereby highly 
profitable businesses are operating under 
the guise of charity. Seven of the 600 
foundations under study have been as- 
sessed about $28 million in taxes by the 
Treasury. In all, the subcommittee has 
issued five studies totaling more than 
2,500 pages. 

We have focused attention, not only 
on the abuse of tax laws by individual 
foundations but also on the lax attitude 
of the Treasury, whose officials have 
testified at previous subcommittee hear- 
ings that they have no idea how many 
foundations there are in the country. 
Treasury officials have also admitted that 
they audit only a small fraction of the 
foundations each year. 

We shall also take testimony from Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler 
and Sheldon S. Cohen, Commissioner of 
the Internal Revenue Service, in the up- 
coming hearings. After repeated goad- 
ings from our subcommittee, in February 
1965 the Treasury finally proposed some 
foundation reforms to the tax-writing 
committees. But, even though those 
watered-down reforms represent only a 
minimum effort to curb abuses of tax- 
exempt foundations, the Department has 
not pushed for action on them. Indeed, 
over 2% years have elapsed, and no legis- 
lation, in support of those proposals, has 
as yet been submitted by the Treasury. 

The record speaks for itself. The 
Treasury must bear full responsibility 
for the proliferation of foundations and 
their use as a vehicle for abuse of public 
trust and tax evasion. Unfortunately, it 
has no more knowledge today of what 
goes on in the world of foundations than 
it had at the time of our hearings in 
1964. 

This continued erosion of our tax base 
has, of course, far-reaching effects on 
millions of taxpaying small businessmen 
who are forced to carry a still heavier 
tax burden while other Americans enjoy 
opportunities to reduce taxes. If the 
Treasury continues to ignore meaning- 
ful reforms, we will be faced with a re- 
volt among those millions of taxpayers 
who are unable to take advantage of 
such contrivances. 

Perhaps this investigation will propel 
the Treasury into action—for, they may 
now see the light. They may now see that 
the tax gimmicks available to the rich 
can soak down to the grassroots of the 
Nation and completely erode our tax 
base. For years, we have been trying to 
persuade the Treasury that the corrup- 
tive influences of the multimillion-dol- 
lar, tax-exempt foundations would even- 
tually destroy the entire tax system. This 
present situation shows that our warn- 
ing was no exaggeration. 

I am hopeful that the upcoming hear- 
ings will prompt Congress to take swift 
and effective reform action, For, unless 
the Congress moves in that direction, 
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the spread of foundations and their in- 
herent accommodation to planned de- 
ception will create undreamed-of prob- 
lems that Federal, State, and local 
enone will find impossible to cope 

The following are among the witnesses 
who have, thus far, been asked to testify: 

Mr. Robert D. Hayes, trustee, Ameri- 
cans Building Constitutionally, Post Of- 
fice Box 575, Barrington, II. 

Mr. James R. Walsh, member, Ameri- 
cans Building Constitutionally, Post Of- 
fice Box 575, Barrington, III. 

Dr, Michael R. Saxon, medical direc- 
tor, the Saxon Foundation, 143 South 
Lincoln Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 

Mr. George Schuyler, president, Phi- 
lippa Schuyler Memorial Foundation, 11 
West 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reader’s Digest has published in its Oc- 
tober issue an article by Charles Steven- 
son which makes an unfair, unsound, and 
vicious attack on the social security pro- 
gram. 

I join with Chairman WILBUR MILLS in 
saying that the half truths and misrep- 
resentations in the article are a disserv- 
ice to the millions of social security bene- 
ficiaries who depend upon the social 
security program. 

I urge that every Member read Chair- 
man MILt’s splendid statement and the 
forceful point-by-point rebuttal of Mr. 
Stevenson’s distorted presentation by the 
able Undersecretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Wilbur J. Cohen. 
Under Secretary Cohen has answered Mr. 
Stevenson’s false charges. 

Those who receive social security bene- 
fits and those who pay social security 
taxes should not fear for the soundness 
or integrity of the social security pro- 
gram. The benefits accruing to benefi- 
ciaries are secure and will continue to be 
so. 
For the information of our colleagues 
and those who read this Recorp, I would 
like to insert Under Secretary Cohen’s 
remarks in the Recorp at this point: 
STATEMENT BY WILBUR J..COHEN, UNDER SEC- 

RETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Mr. Charles Stevenson’s article on “How 
Secure is Your Social Security?” in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Reader’s Digest is mislead- 
ing, and, in my opinion, creates anxiety and 
fear about the financing of our social security 
system that are groundless, 

I state categorically that: 

The social security system is soundly 
financed. 

Present and potential future beneficiaries 
of social security will get the benefits pro- 
vided by the social security law. 


Mr. Stevenson begins his article by saying 
our “social security insurance is in trouble.” 
This is not so. 

The subtitle of Mr. Stevenson's article 
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says that “Recent disclosures are raising 
grave doubts as to how much—if anything— 
today’s taxpayer will get back when his time 
for retirement comes.” Use of the words 
“disclosures,” “grave doubts” and “if any- 
thing” can only result in worry to millions 
of people who are now drawing social security 
benefits or expect to draw them in the future. 
This worry is wholly without factual basis. 

The article seeks to depict Chairman Wil- 
bur D. Mills and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Representative John W. Byrnes, of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means as 
profoundly alarmed about the basic design 
and fiscal integrity of the social security 
program and about the course that the pro- 
gram is taking. The facts, however, are that 
as recently as 5 weeks ago these men jointly 
supported legislation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967 (H.R. 12080), which builds upon the 
present social security program and, with 
careful attention to actuarial soundness, 
makes needed improvements in the benefits 
of the program. 

The implication that Representative 
Byrnes, the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, agrees with 
the charges made by Mr. Stevenson flies in 
the face of the fact that Mr. Byrnes was a 
co-sponsor of the social security bill now 
before Congress and is contradicted by his 
remarks on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the debate on the bill. 
At that time he stated: 

“I personally do not feel that the burdens 
imposed by this bill are greater than the 
taxpayers will be willing to pay. After all, 
today’s taxpayer is tomorrow's beneficiary. 
I was very glad to join the chairman of our 
committee in sponsoring the social security 
bill—a bill which gives due consideration to 
the needs of our elderly citizens as well as 
those who are called upon to pay the taxes.” 

Representative Byrnes went on to say that: 
“Everyone paying taxes today can do so with 
the knowledge that he is participating in a 
sound program of social insurance which 
will provide commensurate benefits in the 
event of his death or disability.” 

The House Committee report on HR. 
12080, which was signed by 24 out of 25 of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, bears ample witness to the care and 
thoroughness which the Committee has de- 
voted to assuring the continued soundness 
of the social security program. 

The proposals contained in H.R. 12080 
were considered during 18 days of public 
hearings over a period of 6 weeks, and dur- 
ing 64 executive sessions over a period of 16 
weeks. Following debate, the House approved 
the bill by the overwhelming non-partisan 
vote of 415 to 3. The bill reaffirms the sound- 
ness of the contributory, wage-related social 
security program. 

The soundness of the social security sys- 
tem has been examined a number of times 
by groups of independent, nongovernmental 
representatives of business, insurance, labor, 
and the public. 

In 1957, under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, an Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity Financing was appointed by Secretary 
Flemming. It reported as follows: 

“The Council finds that the present 
method of financing the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program is sound, 
practical, and appropriate for this pr 
It is our judgment, based on the best avail- 
able cost estimate, that the contribution 
schedule enacted into law in the last ses- 
sion of Congress makes adequate provision 
for financing the program on a sound ac- 
tuarial basis.“ 

Among the members of the Council who 
made this statement were the President of 
a Federal Reserve bank, two actuaries—one 
from a private insurance company and one 
from a university—and representatives of 
business, labor and professional groups. 
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The most recent Advisory Council on So- 


experts in the field, examined thoroughl: 
of the issues connected with the “security” 
of social security. Like the preceding council 
they concluded, in their report of January 
1965, that the social security program is 
soundly financed and that its income—out 
into the long range future—will be suf- 
cient to meet its obligations. 

Both Advisory Councils took note of such 
charges as those made in the article to the 
effect that social security taxes are used for 
purposes other than social security, that the 
trust funds contain only IOU’s, and that the 
system is “in the red” by hundreds of billions 
of dollars. Both Councils found these 
charges to be without foundation. 


rm 


The article says that the social security 
program puts a “squeeze on the young.” 
This is not so. The fact is that even without 
taking into account that social security 
benefits have been and will continue to be 
increased from time to time as changes OC- 
cur in wage levels and cost of living, young 
workers as a group will get social security 
protection worth 20 to 25 percent more than 
they will pay in social security contributions. 
This is the case under present law and 
would be the case under the House-passed 
bill and under the Administration’s pro- 
posal. 

Young workers could not buy com- 
parable insurance protection from private 
insurance companies at anywhere near the 
amount they pay for their social security 
protection. 

The article takes no account of the fact 
that the benefits provided by the present 
social security law are very much lower than 
the benefits that will actually be paid when 
today’s young workers reach retirement age. 
As wages rise—as they have throughout the 
history of the country—benefits can be in- 
creased without increasing the contribution 
rates. This is because the contributions are 
@ percentage of covered payroll and because, 
as wages go up, income to the system in- 
creases more than the corresponding labili- 
ties. 

As a matter of fact, if benefits were not 
increased as wage levels rise over the years, 
the contribution rates scheduled in present 
law would be too high, and they could be 
reduced. Whether benefits are increased or 
contribution rates are reduced the result 
would be the same, namely, more protection 
in relation to contributions than is shown 
by analyses that assume no change in wage 
levels and in benefits. 

The calculations referred to in the article 
assume that the covered employee would 
have within his control an amount of con- 
tributions paid by his employers equal to 
the amount of his own social security con- 
tribution. This assumption rests on a mis- 
conception of the nature of the social insur- 
ance program and indeed the nature of pri- 
vate group insurance. If such an assumption 
were used, the whole fabric of private group 
life insurance, annuity insurance, and other 
forms of group insurance in this country 
would have to be regarded as inequitable. 

As a general rule, under private group in- 
surance plans the employer contribution is 
not allocated to each employee in an amount 
related to the employee's own contribution. 
On the contrary the employer contribution, 
as in the case of social security, is what makes 
it possible to pay larger benefits to workers 
and their survivors who are in the upper age 
brackets when the group insurance plan goes 
into effect than could be paid only on the 
basis of the worker’s own contributions. 

I believe it bears repeating that even with- 
out taking into account the fact that bene- 
fits will be increased in future years, even 
young workers covered under social security 
will get insurance protection worth 20 to 25 
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percent more than the value of their con- 


taken of the fact that social security bene- 
fits can and will be increased as wage levels 
go up without any need to increase the con- 
tribution rate. 

In deciding whether younger people get 
their money’s worth it must be kept in mind 
that social security provides not only retire- 
ment protection but also survivors and dis- 
ability insurance protection. While Mr. 
Stevenson's figures do take into consideration 
the fact that social security provides protec- 
tion against loss of income due to death and 
disability and also provides hospital insur- 
ance protection at age 65, most of his discus- 
sion ignores the importance of these parts 
of the program. That importance may be il- 
lustrated by an example: The value of the 
social security survivors insurance protec- 
tion provided under the House-passed bill in 
the case of the worker whose earnings are 
about the median earnings of regularly em- 
ployed men ($550 per month) who dies at 
age 35 leaving a wife aged 32 and two small 
children is about $56,000. Were this worker 
to become disabled at age 35, the value of 
the disability insurance protection to him 
and his family would be about $59,000. 

Social security is a sound and equitable 
program for the young and the old, 

1c \ 

Mr. Stevenson's article contains nearly two 
columns on the so-called Nestor case, decided 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1960 (pp. 76- 
77). Mr. Stevenson distorts the legal issues. 
He has several quotes which to a lawyer and 
a general reader would appear to be from the 
Court's decision. But they are not. He not 
only does not quote from the Court decision 
but fails to mention that the Court decision 
reversed the contention of the Justice De- 
partment brief (prepared in the Eisenhower 
Administration) that the program is not an 
insurance program, What the U.S. Supreme 
Court actually said was: 

“The Social Security system may be accu- 
rately described as a form of social insurance, 
enacted pursuant to Congress’ power to 
‘spend money in aid of the general welfare,’ 
whereby persons gainfully employed, and 
those who employ them, are taxed to permit 
the payment of benefits to the retired and 
disabled, and their dependents.” 

The fact is that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion rejected many of the contentions made 
in the brief and stated that: “The interest of 
a covered employee under the [Social Secu- 
rity] Act is of sufficient substance to fall 
within the protection from arbitrary govern- 
mental action orded by the due process 
clause.” 

Thus, as the Supreme Court stated, al- 
though the Congress can modify rights 
granted under the statute, it cannot do so 
in an arbitrary way. The right to benefits 
under social security, as the Court has said, 
is protected under the due process clause of 
the United States Constitution against denial 
or diminution by arbitrary Government ac- 
tion. 

Iv 

The article attempts to show that social 
security is unsound by referring to “unfund- 
ed outstanding obligations” of $350 billion 
and stating that under the Administration 
bill this amount will rise to $417 billion (pp. 
79-80). The $350 billion referred to is the 
amount that would be needed—if social secu- 
rity were a private, voluntary insurance pro- 
gram—to pay off all obligations on the as- 
sumption that there would be no new en- 
trants into the system. The idea of there 
being a huge unfunded liability in the social 
security system is wholly meaningless and 
irrelevant for any practical purposes. There 
is no need in a Government program such as 
social security for funding on the basis re- 
ferred to in the article. It would not only be 
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unnecessary but also unwise to build up such 
a huge accumulation of social security funds. 
No life insurance expert nor social security 
expert, nor business nor labor organization, 
and no Advisory Council or Committee of the 
Congress has ever recommended such fund- 
ing. 

The most recent Advisory Council on Social 
Security—an independent group of experts 
in the field which reviewed all aspects of the 
social security pr over a period of 18 
months—stated in its 1965 report: 

“The Council is in agreement with the 
previous groups that have studied the fi- 
nancing of the program that it is unneces- 
sary and would be unwise to keep on hand a 
huge accumulation of funds sufficient, with- 
out regard to income from new entrants, to 
pay all future benefits to past and present 
contributors. A compulsory social insurance 
program is correctly considered soundly fi- 
nanced if, on the basis of actuarial estimates, 
current assets plus future income are ex- 
pected to be sufficient to cover all the obli- 
gations of the program; the present system 
meets this test. The claim sometimes made 
that the system is financially unsound, with 
an unfunded liability of some $300 billion, 
grows out of a false analogy with private 
insurance, which because of its voluntary 
character cannot count on income from new 
entrants to meet a part of future obligations 
for the present covered group.” 


* 


The article is in error in saying that the 
Social security changes recommended by 
President Johnson would take persons out 
of poverty “partly by raising the Federal in- 
come taxes” of other people over 65. (p. 79). 
Under the President’s proposal, over 2 mil- 
lion persons would be removed from poverty 
(1.6 million aged 65 and over and 0.5 million 
under age 65) by the increase in the amount 
of the social security benefits—especially the 
increase in the minimum benefit from the 
present $44 a month to $70. There is no truth 
in the statement in the article that the 
method of removing these people from pov- 
erty would be through raising income taxes. 

The article speaks disparagingly of the 
improvement of social security benefits for 
the purpose of reducing the number of per- 
sons on assistance or relief. But this has been 
the objective of the social security program 
since it was enacted in 1935! This was the 
original congressional intent. In fact, the 
carrying out of this intent has been one of 
social security’s great achievements. The 
proportion of the aged on welfare has de- 
creased from about 22 percent in 1950 to 
about 10 percent today. We hope to decrease 
the proportion to 5 percent. Increasing the 
level of social security benefits will aid in 
this objective. 

vr 

One more of the many inaccuracies con- 
tained in the article is the allegation in the 
article that social security contributions are 
put into the “Treasury’s general fund.” (p. 
76). The fact is that the contributions are 
automatically appropriated by law to the so- 
cial security trust funds, which are kept 
separate from one another and from the gen- 
eral funds of the Treasury and can be used 
only for the payment of the benefits and ad- 
ministrative expenses under the social secur- 
ity program. 

vit 

Mr. Stevenson says that the Government is 
discouraging beneficiaries from augmenting 
their incomes by collecting social security 
contributions with no comparable increase in 
benefits and by withholding benefits from 
those beneficiaries who earn over $1500 a year. 
(p. 79) 

The purpose of the social security program 
as determined by the Congress is to pay bene- 
fits when there is a loss of earnings because 
of death, disability, or retirement. The law 
prescribes a test—generally referred to as the 
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retirement test—for determining whether 
such loss of has occurred. The 
amount of the retirement test and whether 
there should be any retirement test is cer- 
tainly a question which warrants discussion. 

What Mr. Stevenson didn’t say in his arti- 
cle is that eliminating the retirement test 
would increase the cost of the program by $2 
billion a year. The additional cost would be 
incurred to pay benefits to about 2 million 
people, many of whom are fully employed and 

as much as they ever did. The vast 
majority of social security beneficiaries— 
some 20 million other persons—either are un- 
able to work or cannot find a job and there- 
fore would not be helped one iota by the 
elimination of the retirement test. Would 
this be an intelligent and equitable way to 
spend $2 billion a year additional? 

The author's statement that beneficiaries 
who work and pay social security contribu- 
tions get “no comparable increase” in bene- 
fits may give the impression that this work 
cannot increase their benefits or that, if it 
can, the benefit increases are insignificant. 
The fact is that the beneficiary who works 
can get a benefit increase if he has even just 
a single year in which his earnings are more 
than his earnings in any one of the past 
years that were used in computing his bene- 
fits. 

In short, Mr. Stevenson didn’t tell a full or 
fair story on the retirement test. 


vor 


The article concludes that further study 
of and basic changes in social security are 
called for. Some of the concluding remarks 
are repetitions of misleading assertions made 
earlier and some go further. 

The article raises a number of questions 
about what will happen to the social security 
program in the future after whatever “tem- 
porary tinkering the House and Senate may 
do regarding the President's program”—as 
if the House and Senate are not comprised 
of the elected representatives of the Ameri- 
can people and as if the President is not 
responsible to the American people. It is 
through such processes as the article calls 
“tinkering”—studied proposals such as those 
made by the President, and congressional 
deliberation and debates—that this Nation 
builds its public programs, orders its econ- 
omy, and carries on the affairs of Govern- 
ment, and this will doubtless be true in the 
future. 

The article goes on to suggest, on the basis 
of the increases in social security contribu- 
tion rates that have been enacted over the 
years, that private pensions may not be able 
to remain “afloat.” Such scaremongering 
ignores the fact that social security has not 
prevented the rapid growth of private pen- 
sions. Private pensions have made tremen- 
dous strides since the 1930's, when social se- 
curity began. There were only about 400 pri- 
vate pension plans in 1935 when social se- 
curity was enacted, Today there are over 
60,000! 

With regard to Mr. Stevenson’s proposal to 
establish a “blue ribbon commission,” over 
the years since the Committee on Economic 
Security submitted its report to President 
Roosevelt and the original Social Security Act 
was enacted in 1935, there have been numer- 
ous independent studies of social security by 
advisory councils composed of highly re- 
spected and knowledgeable citizens. For in- 
stance there was an Advisory Council Report 
in 1939, 1948, 1959, and 1965. Since 1956, 
studies by advisory councils have been pro- 
vided for in the social security law itself, and 
there have been periodic studies by these 
councils, Through the councils, consisting of 
representatives of employees, employers, the 
self-employed, and the general public, the 
social security program has had the benefit 
of a great deal of intelligent and thoughtful 
examination. Under the law, the next ad- 
visory council, scheduled to be appointed in 
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1968 (under the bill recently passed by the 
House, it would be appointed in 1969), will 
review all aspects of the social security pro- 
gram, including the status of the social se- 
curity trust funds in relation to the long- 
Tange commitments of the program and will 
make a report of its findings and recommen- 
dations to the Board of Trustees of each of 
the social security trust funds and to the 
Congress. 
Ix 

Mr. Stevenson has not clarified any funda- 
mental issues. He has not pointed out the 
great unmet social needs. What he has done 
has been a great disservice to the millions of 
social security beneficiaries and the millions 
who are counting on social security benefits 
in the future. He has obfuscated and con- 
fused the major policy issues in social se- 
curity. A critical and constructive review of 
social security would be welcome. A glib and 
superficial attack on a program so impor- 
tant to millions of Americans is not a con- 
tribution to the American people. 


IS THERE A BRAIN DRAIN? 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
we have heard considerable discussion of 
the scientific “brain drain,” or, from the 
point of view of the United States, the 
“brain gain.” This is the phenomenon 
which attracts to our country persons 
with highly developed skills and training 
who add considerably to our wealth of 
human resources. 

Our very distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Henry Russ, of Wisconsin, 
long has been interested in this phenom- 
enon and as chairman of the House Re- 
search and Technical Programs Subcom- 
mittee, has initiated an analysis of both 
the obvious benefits and the potential 
handicaps of the practice. 

That these gifted scientists, engineers, 
physicians, and other professional work- 
ers greatly enrich our lives, is undisputed. 
They also add significantly to the quality 
and volume of our national product, and 
it is a great tribute to our Nation that so 
many talented persons are drawn to the 
United States in pursuit of their careers. 
But the report of Mr. Reuss’ subcommit- 
tee also points out that in our effort to 
help underdeveloped countries, the 
“brain drain” may be at odds with our 
stated foreign policy goals and may re- 
quire modification of our exchange pro- 
grams. 

The results of this report have at- 
tracted considerable comment, and I call 
to the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing press notice from the October 2 
edition of the Wall Street Journal: 

THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
In BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

While the United States has been losing its 
dollars and gold to foreigners at a fast clip 
during most of the postwar period, our nation 
has been attracting a significant share of the 
world’s skilled human capital. Partly because 
the balance-of-payments deficit lends itself 
to more precise documentation, the outflow 
of such measureable wealth has received 
much publicity. In the somewhat intangible 
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area of humar. resources, less has been said 
about the U.S. being the major gainer in the 
global movement of scientists, engineers, doc- 
tors, teachers and other such skilled people. 

The “brain drain’—the term used to de- 
scribe this movement of top-level manpower 
from Western Europe and developing coun- 
tries to the U.S—is not a new phenomenon, 
of course, To take only the nuclear and space 
fields, Americans are well acquainted with the 
heavy contributions of such skilled emigres 
as Einstein, Fermi and von Braun. But only 
recently has there been much study devoted 
to the dimensions of the migration of 
talented manpower and to the ramifications 
for the U.S. and other economies. 

In the Government’s breakdown of immi- 
gration figures, “professional, technical and 
kindred workers” are separated in one cate- 
gory. Using this as a measurement of the 
“brain drain,” one finds that, in fiscal 1966, 
30,039 such people, or 9.3% of the total of 
$23,040 U.S. immigrants that year, took up 
residence in this country. The 30,000 repre- 
sented a 58% increase over the influx a dec- 
ade earlier. 

The growing magnetism the affluent US. 
has for the highly skilled is even more ap- 
parent when, among the professions, one 
isolates figures for the immigration of just 
scientists, engineers and physicians. A recent 
report by the House Research and Technical 
Programs subcommittee showed this so- 
called scientific immigration in fiscal 1966 
was a whopping 77% higher than in 1956. 
The 1966 gain over 1965 was 32% alone. 

The “brain drain’’—or, from the U.S. view- 
point, the “brain gain”—is a sore subject to 
many foreign governments, economists and 
businessmen. They show little inclination to 
accept the U.S. Administration’s view that 
the problem has been exaggerated. Instead, 
the foreigners, with support from many 
American analysts, believe the U.S. is bene- 
fiting hugely at their expense in the area of 
human resources. 

In a recent London speech, Prof. Richard 
M. Titmuss of the London School of Eco- 
nomics said: “Since 1949 the U.S. has ab- 
sorbed—and to some extent deliberately re- 
cruited—100,000 doctors, scientists and en- 
gineers from developed and developing coun- 
tries. In about 18 years the U.S. will have 
saved some $4 billion by not having to edu- 
cate and train, or train fully, this vast quan- 
tity of human capital.” In such “borrowing” 
of skilled talent, he added, “no payment is 
made to the lending country, there are no 
interest charges and there is no intention of 
repaying the loan.” 

America’s seeming boon goes far beyond 
escaping the cost of training the talented 

ts. The new arrivals almost always 
are instant producers-consumers, adding to 
our GNP by their production of goods and 
services and by their outlays for housing, 
cars, food and so on. And the influx of this 
talent has helped ease the critical shortage 
of technical skills that has marked much 
of this country’s current economic expan- 
sion, which this month will equal the record 
80-month expansion that spanned World War 
Ir 


Though the actual numbers may seem 
small, the impact of the “brain drain” is se- 
verest on developing countries, As the House 
report notes, some advanced countries have 
large reserves of professionals; and some, 
such as Britain and Canada, benefit from an 
inflow of talent from other lands. But the loss 
of even a few highly skilled persons can be a 
serious blow to countries struggling to climb 
the development ladder and achieve higher 
living standards. 

A UNESCO report shows that in 1962 the 18 
Chilean engineers who came to the U.S. were 
a fifth of Chile’s new engineering graduates 
that year. The Dominican Republic in 1962 
supplied 72 physicians and 44 engineers to 
the U.S.—more than a third of that nation’s 
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new doctors and two-thirds of its new engi- 
neers, The 30 Israeli physicians who came 
here that year were an astonishing 41.7% of 
its new doctors. 

Helping spur the influx is the liberaliza- 
tion of U.S. immigration policy; recent acts, 
among other things, give preference to aliens 
who have skills that are in short supply in 
this country. Further steps this year and in 
1968 in the abandonment of national origin 
quotas for immigrants are expected to in- 
crease greatly the inflow of scientific talent, 
especially from Asia, 

Opinions about the “brain drain” vary 
widely. Some people, the House report notes, 
say the whole subject is just so much “hull- 
abaloo” and that the U.S. should not be 
misled into treating scholarly migration as 
a problem, Others believe the migration is 
really a boon for all parties; they argue that, 
as with international trade, movements of 
“human capital” eventually maximize bene- 
fits for all participants; thus a Dominican 
engineer in the U.S. may make an advance 
that in the long run will benefit his home- 
land. 

But there appears to be growing opinion 
that the drain is a serious problem—and not 
just for the lands losing their skilled. For the 
U.S. there is this vexing question: Are we 
spending billions to aid struggling countries 
while at the same time siphoning off those 
specialists needed to make the aid effective? 

Evidence in the House report indicates the 
U.S. indeed may be undermining a major for- 
eign policy objective. The main targets of our 
aid program have been 13 developing nations. 
These lands supplied the U.S, with 2,563 
scientific professionals in fiscal 1966. In terms 
of training costs, this amounts to an invol- 
untary gift to the U.S, of more than $50 
million. This “reverse foreign aid” more than 
offset the $40 million the U.S. spent that 
year to give technical training to persons in 
the same countries. 

—STERLING E. SODERLIND. 


JOBS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often bold and imaginative programs of 
the Federal Government are criticized 
for failing to provide immediate and total 
solutions to age-old problems rather 
than being praised for their ability 
to accomplish meaningful, if only partial 
solutions. It would be unfortunate and 
utterly unfair if such were the case with 
President Johnson’s newly announced 
program to mobilize the total resources 
of private industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a partnership to find jobs 
and provide training for thousands of 
America’s hard-core unemployed. 

Since this administration began its 
war on poverty great strides have been 
made in the education and training of 
the disadvantaged, the unemployed, and 
underemployed. But much remains to be 
done. That is why I wholeheartedly wel- 
come this new forward step to aid the 
disadvantaged and eliminate from our 
ghettos what we have come to call the 
hard-core unemployed. 

I find this idea, as spelled out by the 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce, 
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most appealing, indeed. It will mean that 
private enterprise will be encouraged 
either to set up new operations or to ex- 
pand its old operations, with the hard- 
core jobless being trained and hired to fill 
the new jobs. With the Government 
agreeing to take up the slack against any 
possible financial loss, I am sure this not 
only can but will go far toward providing 
employment for those who have for much 
too long been the occupational outcasts 
of our increasingly technological society. 

It will mean a concentration and con- 
solidation of the many antipoverty pro- 
grams. It will mean on-the-job training 
for those who need it most, exactly where 
they need it most. 

It represents an important extension 
to the existing concentrated employment 
programs which have already had com- 
mitted some $95 million in Federal funds 
for manpower development and training 
programs and other special projects to 
aid the disadvantaged. 

I think the President and his adminis- 
tration should be commended for this 
imaginative step forward in tandem with 
private enterprise. 


THE TRUE ISSUE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment there is some substance to the 
charge that spokesmen for the adminis- 
tration have tended at different times to 
stress different reasons for our military 
commitment in Vietnam. I am not sure 
that the President himself has always 
kept the main purpose of our involve- 
ment in the forefront of his advocacy. 

Certainly this is not an easy thing to 
do and yet it is vitally important. That 
is why President Johnson’s recent 
speech—September 29, 1967—in San 
Antonio, Tex., is so particularly perti- 
nent. Its significance does not lie in the 
fact that it will still all criticism or solve 
all doubts about our course, but it will 
tend to place the debate where it should 
be and make the issue the security of the 
United States rather than the many 
other fringe issues that have been raised 
from time to time. 

In this connection, an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal of October 6, 1967, 
seems to be highly pertinent; and since 
it expresses this point of view so effec- 
tively, I append it to these remarks: 

THE TRUE ISSUE In VIETNAM 

The Administration’s latest round of com- 
ments on Vietnam is noteworthy, it seems to 
us, principally for its heavy emphasis on 
how the war relates to the security of the 
United States itself. 

Most of the public attention has focused 
instead on hints of a slightly softer attitude 
toward a bombing pause. But there is prob- 
ably less to this shift than meets the eye, 
and the only upshot may be another teapot 
tempest about what the Administration has 
or has not said. The emphasis on security 
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considerations, by contrast, could actually 
help sweep away a few of the cobwebs that 
clutter the Vietnam issue in the national 
mind. 

The Administration’s stated goals in the 
war, admittedly, have always included dis- 
couraging aggression to prevent a larger war 
later, which obviously relates to America’s 
long-range security. But until now its 
spokesmen have never given this goal the 
nearly undivided stress it deserves. Too often 
the President and his aides have spoken of 
helping the unfortunate people of Vietnam, 
and of building an entire Asian order 
“worthy of American dreams and. . . worthy 
of our brave men who are dying.” 

A lot of the public agony over the war 
today is backlash from that kind of talk. 
The man in the street sees that the Vietnam- 
ese elections aren’t any better than Cook 
County’s. He learns that corruption is ram- 
pant in Vietnam. He hears that too often the 
Vietnamese army won't fight to defend its 
own countrymen. He senses that all this 
isn’t worthy of his dreams, and understand- 
ably asks why American boys should die to 
build that. 

It happens to be true, we are convinced, 

that for all its blemishes South Vietnamese 
society will turn out better in the long run 
if the Americans succeed there than if they 
fail. We are equally convinced that Ameri- 
can success in Vietnam would be a good 
thing for the people of Thailand, Japan, 
Australia and even ultimately mainland 
China. But these benefits must always re- 
main incidental ones; no amount of altruism 
can begin to justify any President’s decision 
to draft American boys and send them to 
‘war. 
If America is right to send soldiers to Viet- 
nam, it is not for these reasons but for those 
President Johnson outlined so cogently the 
other night: “I cannot tell you tonight as 
your President that a Communist conquest 
of South Vietnam would be followed by a 
Communist conquest of Southeast Asia. .. . 
Your American President cannot tell you 
with certainty that a Southeast Asia domi- 
nated by Communist power would bring a 
third world war much closer to terrible 
reality. 

“But all that we have learned in this tragic 
century strongly suggests to me that it would 
be so. And as President of the United States, 
I am not prepared to risk the security—in- 
deed the survival—of this American nation 
on mere hope and wishful thinking. I am 
convinced that by seeing this struggle 
through now, we are greatly reducing the 
chances of a much larger war—perhaps a 
nuclear war.” 

There is plenty of room for argument over 
this conception, as Senators Dirksen and 
Fulbright demonstrated in their debate this 
week. Ho Chi Minh, after all, presents scant 
menace to America. Any real danger comes 
from mainland China, which threatens to 
combine a significant nuclear arsenal with 
undamped world-conquering ideology. Per- 
haps that China may collapse under its own 
ideological fantasies. Perhaps a Communist 
but nationalist and anti-Chinese Vietnam 
would itself contain China in Southeast 
Asia. Perhaps some other theater than Viet- 
nam is, or at least was, the logical place to 
demonstrate that Maoist myth is wrong in 
seeing support of “wars of national libera- 
tion” as a cheap and riskless method of 
conquest. 

These possibilities, though, are by and 
large not what the Administration’s critics 
are talking about. They talk about the 
travesty of destroying traditional South 
Vietnam, about Premier Ky and such being 
unworthy of our affection. The critics are 
trying to tell America it should withdraw 
from Vietnam on the grounds that it has 
failed in its altruistic mission. Yet that mis- 
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sion and the arguments derived from it are 
simply beside the point. 

The Administration, whether or not you 
are persuaded by its arguments, at least has 
started to talk directly and unmistakably to 
the real point. The issue to debate about 
Vietnam is America’s own security and 
nothing else. 


PREFERENCE FOR NEWSWEEK 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. Gibson Mc- 
Cabe, the president of Newsweek mag- 
azine in which he disassociates his mag- 
azine from the refreshing and learned 
viewpoint expressed by Prof. Milton 
Friedman’s recent column entitled “The 
Post Office.” I insert Mr. McCabe's tele- 
gram at this point in the Recorp so that 
the Members of the House will under- 
stand his viewpoint: 

New: 


SWEEK, 
New York, N.Y., October 6. 

Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 

House of Representatives, 

Longworth Building, Washington, D.C. 

In reference to your statement in the 
October 4 Congressional Record concerning 
the Milton Friedman article in the October 
9 issue of Newsweek entitled “The Post Of- 
fice” I cannot object to your allegation that 
we recognize that users of second class mail 
receive preferential rates. I do object to the 
implication in your remarks that Newsweek 
and Professor Friedman are in complete 
agreement on what he has to say in that 
article. Newsweek has for many years used 
signed opinion by various columnists with 
whose views we have not necessarily either 
agreed or disagreed. We have not attempted 
either to censor their articles nor have we 
failed to publish those articles with which 
we may not have agreed. An example of this 
is our publication of Mr. Friedman's asser- 
tion that publishers of periodicals and news- 
papers prefer the status quo to a situa- 
tion in which they would be forced to de- 
fend the subsidy they receive directly and 
openly. Professor Friedman's statement is 
not only incorrect on his part but your re- 
mark that it is factual is questionable in- 
deed, Postmaster General O’Brien’s proposal 
for an entirely new concept of the postal serv- 
ice originally made at a luncheon at Mag- 
azine Day in W. last spring received 
the wholehearted support of most magazine 
publishers including newsweek. 

The editor of the Congressional Record 
was totally incorrect in headlining your 
statement in the October 4 Congressional 
Record “Magazine Recognizes Postal Sub- 
sidy.” Surely you must recognize the dif- 
ference between the views of a columnist 
and the views of the management of a mag- 
azine. I trust that you will set the record 
straight by disassociating Newsweek from 
Professor Friedman in this matter. 

Cordially, 
Geson McCazez, 
President, Newsweek. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
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Mr. Forzr (at the request of Mr. 
Apams), for Tuesday, October 10, 1967, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Sr. Once (at the request of Mr. 
Apams), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Arizona), for 15 
minutes, today; and to revise and extend 
— remarks and include extraneous mat- 

r. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona), for 30 minutes, on 
October 12; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. PERKINS. 

Mr. WHITTEN during the consideration 
of the conference report on H.R. 10509 
and to include tables and related ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Hantey to include extraneous mat- 
ter during debate on the bill H.R. 7977. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quests of Mr. STEIGER of Arizona) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Teacvue of California. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

Mr, ROBISON. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 678. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Upper and Lower Che- 
halis Tribes of Indians in Claims Commis- 
sion docket numbered 237, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 3979. An act to amend section 6409 
(b) (1) of title 39, United States Code, which 
relates to transportation compensation paid 
by the Postmaster General; and 

H.R. 11722. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5910. A bill to declare 
that the United States holds certain lands in 
trust for the Pawnee Indian Tribe of Okla- 
homa; with amendment (Rept. No. 747). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7820. A bill to cancel 
certain construction costs and irrigation as- 
sessments chargeable against lands of the 
Fork Peck Indian Reservation, Mont.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 748). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 1499. A bill to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of the 
300th anniversary of the explorations of 
Father Jacques Marquette in what is now 
the United States of America; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 749). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 10105. A bill to provide for 
the striking of medals in commemoration of 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of the 
State of Mississippi. (Rept. No. 750). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 10160. A bill to provide for 
the striking of medals in commemoration of 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
American Legion (Rept. No. 751). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 13212, A bill to provide for 
the striking of medals in commemoration of 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of San 
Diego (Rept. No. 752). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 809. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Youssef (Joseph) Selim Hasbani (Rept. No. 
753). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1592. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rene Jose 
Triay (Rept. No. 754). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3516. A bill for the relief of Andres 
Mauricio Candela, M.D.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 755). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3525. A bill for the relief of Israel 
Mizrahy, M.D.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
756). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3528. A bill for the relief of Isaac Cher- 
vony, M.D. (Rept. No. 757). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 5186. A bill for the relief of Dr. Armando 
Cobelo (Rept. No. 758). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 4974. A bill for the relief of Dr. Manuel A. 
Turbat; with amendment (Rept. No. 759). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3866. A bill for the relief of Dr. Eduardo 
Enrique Ramos (Rept. No. 760). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 13388. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 13389. A bill to study the advisability 
of establishing an International Development 
Corps; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 13390. A bill to require reports to Con- 
gress of certain actions of the Federal Power 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R, 13391. A bill to extend the tariff quota 
treatment for certain stainless steel table flat- 
ware; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R, 13392. A bill to amend section 521(f) 
of title 38, United States Code, so as to pro- 
vide that the retirement income of a veteran’s 
spouse will not be imputed to the veteran for 
pension purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 13393. A bill to provide assistance to 
institutions of higher education to establish 
programs for the training of law enforcement 
officers, and to establish fellowships to en- 
courage students to pursue careers in law en- 
forcement; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 13394. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide special assist- 
ance for the improvement of laboratory 
animal research facilities; to establish stand- 
ards for the humane care, handling, and 
treatment of laboratory animals in depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
United States and by recipients of grants, 
awards, and contracts from the United 
States; to encourage the study and improve- 
ment of the care, handling, and treatment 
and the development of methods for mini- 
mizing pain and discomfort of laboratory 
animals used in biomedical activities; and 
to otherwise assure humane care, handling, 
and treatment of laboratory animals, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 13395. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 13396. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to establish re- 
search and planning programs with respect 
to the prevention and restoration of 
eutrophic lakes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 13397. A bill to protect consumers by 
requiring that imported meat and meat food 
products made in whole or in part with im- 
ported meat bear a label showing the country 
or origin of such imported meat; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.R. 13398. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. LLOYD: 

H. R. 13399. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink 
and plates made of whole skins of mink; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 13400. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to raise needed addi- 
tional revenues by tax reform; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 13401. A bill to authorize certain for- 
eign governments to proceed with their plans 
for chanceries in the District of Columbia 
in accordance with their agreement with the 
government of the District of Columbia 
entered into in 1958; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 13402. A bill authorizing the use of 
certain buildings in the District of Columbia 
for chancery purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 13403. A bill to amend the act of 
October 13, 1964, to regulate the location of 
chancerles and other business offices of for- 
eign governments in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 13404. A bill to amend the act of 
October 13, 1964, regulating the location of 
chanceries in the District of Columbia, to 
permit five large tracts of land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be used for chancery 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 13405. A bill to amend the Nurse Train- 
ing Act of 1964 to provide for increased 
assistance to hospital diploma schools of 
nursing; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 13406. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 13407. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to 
authorize comprehensive pilot programs in 
lake pollution prevention and control; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 13408. A bill to amend the John F. 
Kennedy Center Act to prohibit the erection 
of any building within 1,000 feet of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts in the District of Columbia with- 
out the approval of the Center’s trustees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 13409. A bill to amend the John F. 
Kennedy Center Act to prohibit the erection 
of any building within 1,000 feet of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts in the District of Columbia with- 
out the approval of the Center’s trustees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 13410. A bill to amend the John F. 
Kennedy Center Act to prohibit the erection 
of any building within 1,000 feet of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts in the District of Columbia with- 
out the approval of the Center’s trustees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 13411. A bill to amend the John F. 
Kennedy Center Act to prohibit the erection 
of any building within 1,000 feet of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts in the District of Columbia with- 
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out the approval of the Center’s trustees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 13412. A bill to amend the John F. 
Kennedy Center Act to prohibit the erection 
of any building within 1,000 feet of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts in the District of Columbia with- 
out the approval of the Center’s trustees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 13413. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide special assist- 
ance for the improvement of laboratory ani- 
mal research facilities; to establish stand- 
ards for the humane care, handling, and 
treatment of laboratory animals in depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
United States and by recipients of grants, 
awards, and contracts from the United 
States; to encourage the study and improve- 
ment of the care, handling, and treatment 
and the development of methods for mini- 
mizing pain and discomfort of laboratory 
animals used in biomedical activities; and 
to otherwise assure humane care, handing, 
and treatment of laboratory animals, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13414. A bill to amend the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964 to provide for increased 
assistance to hospital diploma schools of 
nursing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13415. A bill to amend section 1114 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to ex- 
tend its protection to postmasters, officers, 
and employees of the field service of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13416. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 of 
the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

ELR. 13417, A bill to extend the tariff quo- 
ta treatment for certain stainless steel table 
flatware; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 13418. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 of 
the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (8) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 18419. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to permit the 
free entry of certain cellophane membrane; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 13420. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to improve the classification of 
civilian positions of security guard at sta- 
tions and installations of the military de- 
partments under the Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 13421. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 of 
the United States Code or hs (2) 
and (3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
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United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 13422, A bill to amend section 1346 of 
title 28, United States Code, to permit sults 
against the United States arising out of con- 
tracts entered into by nonappropriated fund 
activities of or under departments and agen- 
cies of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON (for himself and Mr. 
CAREY): 

H.R. 13423, A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended, to per- 
mit the free entry of citizens of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands into the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 13424. A bill to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act of 
1966, as amended, to extend the period of 
time within which the Commission on Ma- 
rine Science, Engineering, and Resources is 
to submit its final report and to provide for 
a fixed expiration date for the National Coun- 
cil on Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13425. A bill to extend to volunteer 
fire companies and volunteer ambulance and 
rescue companies the rates of postage on 
second class and third class bulk mailings 
applicable to certain nonprofit organizations; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 13426. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments 
shall not be included as income for the pur- 
poses of determining eligibility for a pension 
under title 38; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 13427. A bill to extend to volunteer 
fire companies and volunteer ambulance and 
rescue companies the rates of postage on sec- 
ond class and third class bulk mailings ap- 
plicable to certain nonprofit organizations; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 18428. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments 
shall not be included as income for the pur- 
poses of determining eligibility for a pen- 
sion under title 38; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.J. Res. 879. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.J. Res. 880. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.J. Res. 881, Joint resolution to provide 
for a study of the resources of the ocean 
floor by the National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development, and 
prevent certain premature actions which 
might adversely affect the interests of the 
United States in such resources; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.J. Res. 882. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. Con. Res. 523. Concurrent resolution ex- 

pressing the sense of the Congress with 
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respect to the elimination of the Castro 
Communist regime of Cuba; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H. Con. Res. 524. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the elimination of the Castro 
Communist regime of Cuba; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. Con. Res. 525. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the elimination of the Castro 
Communist regime of Cuba; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H, Con, Res. 526. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the conduct of the struggle in 
betsy to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
‘airs. 

H. Con. Res. 527, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
United States should take all military meas- 
ures involving the use of nonatomic wea- 
pons as are necessary to secure a complete 
and rapid military victory in Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res, 528. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
United States withdraw from South Viet- 
nam; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRASCO: 
H.R. 13429. A bill for the relief of Rosaria 
Hardi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 
H.R. 13430. A bill for the relief of Chee 
Chui Lum; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 18431. A bill for the relief of Iolanda 
Clara Masotta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 13432. A bill for the relief of Ledi 
Papadakis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dicilary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 13433. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Julio Epifanio Morera; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 13434. A bill for the relief of Nicola 
Gemmiti and his wife, Michela Gemmiti, and 
their child, Piero Gemmiti; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 13435. A bill for the relief of Francois 
E. Alouf; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 13436. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Giuseppa Patane; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 13437. A bill for the relief of Milica 

Ralic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 13438. A bill for the relief of Caridad 
Suarez-Amparo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

174. The SPEAKER presented a peti- 
tion of the city of Monte Sereno, Calif., 
relative to sharing Federal income tax 
revenues with States and local agencies, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Congressman Horton Condemns Captive 
Status of Baltic States and Asks Spe- 
cial Stamp To Commemorate 50th 
Anniversary of Their Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
saddest commentaries on the respect ac- 
cording to the United Nations Interna- 
tional Covenants on Human Rights is 
the plight of the three Baltic States— 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. These 
countries were ruled by the Russian 
czars from the 18th century until shortly 
after the Bolshevik revolution. On 
November 15, 1917, the Soviet Govern- 
ment decreed that all minorities in the 
former czarist empire would be granted 
full self-determination. Following this 
decree, the Baltic States declared their 
independence—Lithuania on December 
11, 1917; Estonia on February 24, 1918; 
and Latvia on November 18, 1918. 

A period of nationalistic development 
and outstanding agricultural and com- 
mercial growth ensued. Literature, art, 
and music indigenous to the respective 
populations fiourished. Agrarian reforms 
were widespread, as distribution of 
arable land reached the majority of the 
people. A sophisticated cooperative sys- 
tem of processing and distributing cer- 
tain products was formulated. Interna- 
tional trade was extensive, due to steadily 
rising agricultural and industrial pro- 
auction and the excellent seaports on 
the Baltic Sea. 

The Baltic peoples enjoyed their free- 
dom for only slightly more than two 
decades. The Soviet Union brutally 
occupied their countries and absorbed 
them into its territory or June 16, 1940. 
Thereafter, a tragic and cruel program 
of Russification and communization was 
imposed upon the Baltics. Hundreds of 
thousands of people were seized and 
murdered or deported to slave labor 
camps in Siberia. Art, literature, and 
music were censored. All creative or 
nationalistic people and the mass media 
were forced to adhere strictly to the 
party line. 

Every effort has been made to brain- 
wash the Baltic peoples into the Soviet 
sphere. Unlike the satellite countries, 
they are Soviet constituent republics. 
Hence, they have no political or eco- 
nomic policies of their own. Moscow 
either determines all important direc- 
tives or assigns such decisions to the in- 
creasingly large number of Russians who 
have emigrated to these countries and 
who hold high positions in their gov- 
ernments. It is startling to find that by 
1965, as a result of the resettlement of 
Balts and the influx of Soviet colonists, 
at least 20 percent of the population of 


the Baltic States was Russian. Further- 
more, this percentage seems to be rising. 

Most Western countries, including the 
United States, do not recognize the forci- 
ble annexation of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union. One of our basic foreign 
policy principles is the right of every 
country to self-determination. 

This coming year will mark the 50th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Baltic States. In honor of the courage 
of these subjugated people and in sup- 
port of their efforts in the struggle 
against repression, I have written to the 
Postmaster General, proposing the is- 
suance of a commemorative stamp in 
1968. I believe that this stamp would 
serve as a reminder that the Baltic peo- 
ple fervently desire to fulfill their goal of 
independence. It would also reaffirm our 
country’s moral interest in and ultimate 
hope for self-determination for the Bal- 
tic States. 


Clifton C. Williams, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, for most of us, the death of a 
young man is one of the hardest and 
most tragic of all circumstances. When 
the young man is a leader, a man who 
has excelled in his every endeavor, we 
feel the loss even more deeply when he 
is taken from us. 

On Thursday last week our country 
lost such a young mar in Clifton C. 
“Curtis” Williams, Jr., of Mobile, Ala. 
He was an astronaut in NASA’s manned 
space flight program, and a major in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

Curtis Williams exemplified every- 
thing that is meritorious in young Amer- 
ican manhood. As a native of Mobile, 
Ala., he was the kind of man of whom 
any community would be proud. 

Last week, just 9 days after his 35th 
birthday, Curtis Williams died when his 
airplane crashed to the ground in Flor- 
ida. Yesterday morning he was buried 
with full military honors at Arlington 
National Cemetery and it was my priv- 
ilege to be present at the very impressive 
ceremony. 

Curtis Williams was brought up in Mo- 
bile, and attended the Murphy High 
School. He went on in his education to 
attend Spring Hill College in Mobile and 
then received a bachelor of science de- 
gree in mechanical engineering at Au- 
burn University. 

His career was distinguished as a test 
pilot of both land-based and carrier- 
based aircraft. He accumulated more 
than 2,500 hours of flying time, includ- 
ing more than 2,100 hours in jet aircraft. 

At the time of his death he was one 
of the third group of astronauts selected 


by NASA in October 1963. He was a back- 
up pilot for the Gemini 10 mission, and 
was an expert in the launch operations 
and crew safety aspects of manned space 
flight. 

In his home town of Mobile, Curtis 
Williams was thought of as the kind of 
hero who serves as a model for younger 
boys and men. His character, his achieve- 
ments, his ability, and his promise, all 
merited that kind of admiration and 
appreciation. 

Our deepest sympathies go out to Mrs. 
Williams, Jane, and to their 9-month-old 
daughter, Catherine Ann, and to Curtis 
Williams’ parents, Mr. and Mrs, Clifton 
C. Williams, of Mobile. 

Their loss is a very personal one. For 
the rest of us, we know that the Nation 
has lost a leader, while at the same time 
we are grateful that men like Curtis Wil- 
liams have seen fit to devote their lives 
for the welfare and the security of our 
country. 


“Who Killed Cock Robin?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 
Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, do you 


remember that old bit of doggerel that 
goes: 


“Who killed Cock Robin?” 
“I,” said the sparrow, 
“With my bow and arrow, 

I killed Cock Robin.” 


And, then: 
“Who saw him die?” 
“I,” said the Fly, 


“With my little eye, 
I saw him die.” 


But the question of the moment—and 
its answer is of more than passing im- 
portance—is: “Who killed the tax in- 
crease bill?” 

Of course, such a question presumes 
the fact that the President’s surtax pro- 
posal is really dead—a presumption that 
brings to mind Mark Twain’s cable from 
London to the Associated Press, back in 
1897, when he answered reports of his 
sudden demise by advising: 

The reports of my death are greatly 
exaggerated. 


But, Mr. Speaker, we have been given 
rather ample evidence of the fact that 
the tax-increase bill is dead—at least for 
now. 

Whether or not it can somehow be re- 
vived before rigor mortis sets in remains 
to be seen, but I should imagine that 
there are more than a few around here 
who would be perfectly content to let 
that process run its usually inevitable 
course—who are perfectly content with 
the present situation in that, at the very 
least, it has postponed for them the nec- 
essity to cast what would surely be one 
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of the most difficult votes of this, or any 
recent, congressional session. 

However, I happen to find the present 
stalemate an unsatisfactory one from 
several aspects, chief among which is the 
fact that it is only further unsettling an 
already unsettled economy—only fur- 
ther confusing an already confused pub- 
lic. 

The President, himself, touched on 
one facet of all this in his homey little 
talk last Friday to Federal Home Loan 
Bank officials and others at the White 
House. According to news reports of that 
talk, he mentioned the fact that interest 
rates have been going up in recent 
months—as indeed they have in the bond 
market since the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee shelved the tax increase bill. And 
this, with the Federal Government ex- 
pecting to be required to borrow as much 
as $12.2 billion from the public in 1968— 
which would be about $9 billion more 
than during 1967—if, note, the Presi- 
dent gets his tax increase, is something 
to worry about. If the President does not 
get his tax increase, he may have to bor- 
row as much as $20 billion to finance the 
then anticipated deficit. 

So, you see, Mr. Speaker, that the 
current shadow boxing that is going on 
around here—the Alphonse-Gaston“ 
kind of act we have been putting on—is 
contributing to an inflationary psy- 
chology which is already too assertive in 
the business community and elsewhere. 
And we ignore that fact only at our com- 
mon peril. 

Mr. Speaker, under normal conditions 
the Nation could afford the luxury of a 
debate between the President and the 
Congress as to whose responsibility it is 
to act first in the politically unpalatable 
task of making reductions in Federal ex- 
penditures. It may well be that the Con- 
gress has the ultimate responsibility— 
and that is a responsibility I do not wish 
to duck—but in the near crisis situation 
in which we find ourselves, it does seem 
to me that the President has the primary 
responsibiltiy. 

In addition to that, rightly or 
wrongly—and I believe rightly—this 
House has already clearly expressed its 
belief that, rather than alleviating the 
inflationary pressures that are all around 
us, an income tax increase now, unless 
the same is coupled with a near com- 
parable reduction in Federal spending, 
might merely aggravate those pressures. 

Several times, now, a message to this 
effect has been sent by this body down 
to the White House—but the occupant 
of that mansion continues to ignore that 
message in favor of going on with the 
currently unproductive debate, and one 
would have to go back 20 years to the 
near institutional breakdown between 
President Truman and the 80th Congress 
to find a comparable impasse to the one 
that has now developed here. 

Now, how can this impasse be solved— 
this deadlock broken? 

By the House, virtually on its own since 
the other body seems to be headed in an 
opposite direction, looking over such 
appropriation bills as we have thus far 
considered and seeing what items therein 
contained are susceptible to rescission? 

It seems to me not—though I am sure 
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of the sincerity with which the chair- 

man of our Appropriations Committee 
(Mr. Manon] approaches this difficult 
task he has set for himself—and for us. 

Whatever the true answer, however, a 
new—and, I believe, salutory—dimension 
has now been added to that on-going de- 
bate by the statement released last week- 
end by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the able gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope every Member of 
this House will obtain copies of Mr. 
Mitts’ statement, and consider carefully 
what he has said. 

I am particularly gratified by his de- 
fense of the actions thus far taken by 
this House in bringing this matter to a 
head. In his words: 

Contrary to the impression that is some- 
times given by intemperate critics of the 
Congress, these actions are not irresponsible, 
bullheaded, or spiteful nor are they maneu- 
vers for partisan advantage. 

They are, on the contrary, an expression 
of the anxiety which many members of Con- 
gress feel—fortified by the uneasiness they 
found in their constituencies over the recent 
Labor Day recess—about the recent sharp 
rise in Federal outlays and the prolifera- 
tion of Federal Government activity. 


And, then, Mr. Mrs makes this 
point—and are you listening, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

We are trying to get this message across: 
We want to pause in this headlong rush 
toward ever bigger Government. 


Mr. Speaker, to our colleague’s con- 
siderable credit, he has put the current 
debate into better focus than it has been 
heretofore. He has turned our attention 
away from expenditure reductions in 
fiscal 1968—important though those may 
be- by pointing out that our emphasis on 
them is only a protest, the point of which 
has evidently been as much missed by 
the White House as it has by many of 
us. And he does this, saying: 

The level of expenditures in fiscal 1968 or 
1969, in itself, is not our greatest concern, 
Our focus, properly, is on controlling the 
growth of Federal claims on the Nation’s 
production capability over the years and 
on making sure that the kinds of things 
the Federal Government does—the nature of 
its claims on the economy—conform with the 
Nation’s changing preferences. 


And finally, after referring to the fact 
that— 

This kind of buckpassing (that has been 
going on) makes it all the more difficult to 
come to grips with our real problem. 


Mr. MILLs concludes: 


What is required is a clear-cut acknowledg- 
ment by all of us who participate in Federal 
policy-making that our objective is establish- 
ing firm control over the course of fiscal de- 
velopments, i.e., over the amount and charac- 
ter of Federal spending in the future. For 
this purpose, spending cuts this year are not 
the basic ingredient, welcome as they will be. 
What is essential, rather, is change in spend- 
ing programs. We have to focus sharply on 
what the Government is to do as well as on 
how much it is to spend. 


And, Mr. Speaker, regardless of on 
whose shoulders may have rested the 
primary responsibility for ending that 
impasse I have mentioned, in the form 
in which it was previously understood 
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by many, it now seems doubly clear that 
only the President can actually move to 
give the Congress—and the people—the 
kind of reevaluation of all Federal pro- 
grams both seem to be demanding. And I 
was especially glad to note the rather 
surprisingly objective analysis of this 
fact as made, editorially, by the Wash- 
ington Post yesterday morning and, un- 
der leave to do so, its comments are now 
set forth: 


A NEW FISCAL DIMENSION 


Perhaps—after the rhetorical gunsmoke 
settles—the current fiscal encounter between 
Congress and the White House will prove to 
be just another in a long series of skirmishes 
that are resolved by token reductions in Fed- 
eral expenditures. But Chairman Wilbur D. 
Mills of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee opened a new dimension of an old dia- 
logue by insisting that effective expenditure 
control can only be achieved by examining 
and making basic changes in Federal pro- 
grams, not by “the broad ax spending slash 
approach.” Surely that argument should be 
regarded as more than a tactical maneuver 
in an essentially sterile quarrel. 

The real issues in the debate over Federal 
spending are obscured by ideological fog. 
“Liberals” automatically support the growth 
of Federal expenditures, especially those for 
non-military programs, while “conservatives” 
are quick to condemn them. But mses 
that are as predictable as the patellar refiex 
scarcely do justice to otherwise rational men. 
They should instead be concerned with two 
principal issues. How much of the Nation’s 
resources should be transferred by taxation 
or borrowing from private consumption to 
public or collective consumption? Here there 
is question of registering the preferences of 
the electorate, an admittedly imperfect proc- 
ess. The second issue, assuming that prefer- 
ences are known, involves the effectiveness 
of public expenditures. Are Federal programs 
assigned their proper priorities, and are spo- 
cific programs achieving their stated goals? 

The question of preferences—how much 
income Americans really want to transfer to 
the public sector—is at the heart of the dis- 
pute between Congress and the President. 
Mr. Mills maintains that the electorate is 
alarmed by the rapid growth of Federal 
spending in recent years and wishes to “curb 
the momentum of expanding Government 
activity.” The Chairman’s judgment could 
prove wrong. But no light at all is thrown 
on the issue when the Administration re- 
plies that Federal expenditures are below 16 
per cent of the gross national product. Ex- 
penditures as a percentage of the GNP can 
decline while the absolute rise is very great, 
perhaps far greater than desired. 

Interest groups frustrate efforts to control 
expenditures or assure their effectiveness. 
Once a Federal program is launched, strong, 
if not ineluctable pressures are exerted to 
expand it. That is why Congress is reluctant 
to levy a “temporary” increase in taxes. When 
funds are available, they tend to be spent, 
thus assuring the permanence of the increase 
in the level of Federal expenditures. 

There are those who argue that no effort 
should be made to control expenditures be- 
cause Congress will only decimate those pro- 
grams designed to alleviate poverty. But even 
if that allegation were supportable the ap- 
propriations suggest that it is not—there 
can be no valid defense of programs that 
fail to reflect the rational priorities of the 
society or that persistently fail to achieve 
their stated goals. Instead of “freezing” the 
more obvious pork barrel projects, a tactic 
that will only alter the timing of expendi- 
tures, not their amount, the Administration 
might meet Congressional objections by 
agreeing to a fundamental evaluation of all 
Federal programs. 
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And so, Mr. Speaker, before deciding 
who it was that really “killed Cock 
Robin”—if, in fact, he is dead—I 
imagine the people would like to hear 
next from their President. 


President Johnson’s Leadership in Inter- 
national Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the world 
has learned that there can be no eco- 
nomic and social progress without de- 
veloping sound educational systems. Yet, 
two-thirds of mankind is struggling to 
cope with widespread illiteracy, ignor- 
ance, and superstition, ancient enemies 
that hold a people in bondage. 

If we are truly to attain a peaceful and 
productive community of nations in our 
time, new ways and new efforts must be 
initiated to use modern technology to 
advance education and make its benefits 
available across the globe. 

Under President Johnson’s leadership, 
the United States is making a major 
commitment to education and health, 
not only in our own land, but in sharing 
its benefits with others in the world. 

In an address to the Conference on 
World Education, at Williamsburg, Va., 
President Johnson once again declared 
our Nation’s willingness to be a helpful 
partner in international education. 

The President suggested greater use of 
microfilm in the distribution of educa- 
tional materials around the world; accel- 
eration of basic education through edu- 
cational television; and more imagina- 
tive use of the satellite television commu- 
nications system to make available to all 
universities the world’s great scholars 
and teachers. 

The President also suggested calling 
on the United Nations to help set goals 
and planning for progress in interna- 
tional education—perhaps creating an 
International Education Year. 

But, as the President noted, the cru- 
cial question in international cooperation 
in education is: 

How can we persuade the governments of 
131 nations to make it their primary objec- 
tive to give every child as much education 
as he wants and needs and can absorb? 


America stands ready to do its share. 

I insert in the Recorp the text of Pres- 
ident Johnson’s address to the World 
Education Conference: 

TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE CONFERENCE ON WORLD EDUCATION, 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 

In this town nearly two centuries ago, a 
revolution began which swept around the 
world, And here Thomas Jefferson submitted 
to the Virginia legislature a “plan for the 
diffusion of knowledge.” 

The men who founded this country were 
passionate believers in the revolutionary 
power of ideas. 

They knew that when a people commit 
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themselves to learning, a revolution begins 
which will never stop. 

Now, once again, the winds of change are 
blowing. And once again, we gather to con- 
sider plans for spreading knowledge. 

I am no historian. Certainly I am not a 
prophet. 

But for a good many years I have been an 
observer and a participant in the world’s af- 
fairs. I have watched man at work: seen his 
creative power—and his awesome talent for 
destruction. 

In this Century, man has spent literally 
trillions of dollars on the machinery of death 
and war. The cost of World War II alone has 
been estimated at one trillion, 154 billion 
dollars—not including property damage. 

In those years, nearly 100 million people 
have died in the maiming and disease and 
starvation which come with war. 

We have fought among ourselves like ani- 
mals. And that is an insult to the animals 
who live together in more harmony than 
men. 

Other facts trouble me. 

Today in the world, four adults in ten 
cannot read and write. 

There are whole regions of the world where 
eight in ten people are illiterate. 

Even now, most people end their lives 
unable to write “cat” or “dog.” 

These are shocking facts in the Twentieth 
Century, the richest age of history. 

They are the facts which cry out “Shame 
on this world! Shame on its leaders!” 

A sarcastic writer once gave this definition 
of History: “the account, mostly false, of 
events, mostly unimportant, which were 
brought about by rulers, mostly knaves.“ 

Naturally, I do not agree with him. 

If future historians should seek a name 
for this period in America, I hope they will 
Call it the age of education. 

If our children’s children want to meas- 
ure what we tried to achieve, I hope they 
will remember one thing: 

The American government in only three 
years multiplied its commitment to educa- 
tion and health four times over. Congress 
passed more laws and committed more funds 
to education and health in three years than 
in all our previous history. 

But when it comes to education, every na- 
tion—including this one—is still a develop- 
ing country. 

We have much to learn from others. And 
we firmly believe that the knowledge of our 
citizens is one treasure which grows only 
when it is shared. We must find ways to ex- 
tend the treasure to lands where learning 
is still a luxury for the few. 

One lesson of our experience is economic 
and social development is clear: Education 
is the greatest bottle neck. Development 
means that men and women can put to use in 
their own societies in their own lives, in 
their own time, what modern science and 
technology can provide to help them. That 
requires education. 

At the level of basic education the truth 
of the matter is that we may be falling be- 
hind. It takes so long to train a teacher and 
it is so relatively easy to produce a student 
that we are not even holding our own in 
basic literacy. 

At higher levels of education we are making 
progress but we have not even begun to ex- 
ploit fully the possibilities provided by mod- 
ern technology. There is no reason why mod- 
ern technology cannot for example, permit 
the best professor in the world to teach stu- 
dents all over the world in a field where the 
vocabulary and concepts and standards are 
uniform; and this is true of many fields of 
science, natural and social. 

Moreover, our capacity to produce micro- 
film and distribute information should make 
it possible for a young scholar or researcher 
at any place in the world to have the same 
basic library facilities that are available in 
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the British Museum, Library of Congress, or 
at one of the great university libraries. 

Therefore, I place before you this after- 
noon these three challenges: First, how can 
we use what we already know about educa- 
tional television to accelerate the pace of 
basic education for our children? How can 
we use modern technology to economize on 
that most essential and most needed educa- 
tional resource: the good teacher? How can 
we make the good teacher available to the 
maximum number of students through tele- 
vision? 

Second, how can we make the best scholars 
and teachers in the world available to all 
universities—wherever they may be—through 
satellite communications? 

Third, how can we use the latest methods 
of microfilming and communication to pro- 
vide to those doing scholarship and research 
everywhere the best library facilities that 
there are anywhere? 

All of us need more facts. I was impressed 
by the statement in your Conference docu- 
ment which said: “If the world's financial 
systems were forced to function with no 
better facts ... than those which educa- 
tional systems live by, a financial panic 
would swiftly seize all the capitals of the 
world.” 

That is why we called this Conference. It 
gives me great satisfaction to know that you 
are charting an education strategy for the 
future. 

If I may suggest an idea, you might con- 
sider calling on the United Nations to set 
a target time for reviewing our goals and 
planning new progress: an International 
Education Year. 

Don’t limit your efforts. Here, and when 
you leave this place, tackle the really tough 
questions: 

How can we persuade the governments of 
131 nations to make it their primary objec- 
tive to give every child as much education 
as he wants and needs and can absorb? 

How can we get the world’s leaders to con- 
vert man’s tragic will to destroy into a deter- 
mination to build? 

How can we shape a world in which men 
employ their minds in projects of peace— 
instead of sacrificing their bodies on the field 
of battle? 

Can we train a young man’s eyes to absorb 
learning—as eagerly as we train his finger 
to pull a trigger? 

No gathering anywhere has a subject more 
urgent than yours. 

You are dealing with the real dynamite 
of our times. 

The men of Jefferson's day associate this 
place with liberty—and learning. Tonight in 
Williamsburg, we have the same concern. I 
hope our commitment will be as great as 
theirs—and our achievements as worthy of 
remembering. 

Thank you. 


In Praise of Sam Davenport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the House of Repre- 
sentatives was informed that services 
performed by its coordinator of informa- 
tion have been discontinued. Therefore, 
we have now lost our “Mr. Information” 
himself, Sam Davenport. 

Although most of us anticipated that 
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we would miss Sam’s friendly personality 
and his amazing composure, I believe it 
is only now, in the first few days of his 
absence, that we truly appreciate how 
many things he had been doing for us 
so well. I suppose the real test of a per- 
son’s usefulness to an organization is 
how much he is missed when absent. 
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Someone has said: 


Next best to knowing a fact is knowing 
where to find it. 


That quotation seems to sum up Sam 
Davenport’s unique service. For if he 
could not find a piece of information in 
his own storehouse of knowledge, he 
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could always refer us to another source 
where it could be found. 

So, we shall continue to miss you, Sam 
Davenport, but we wish you the very best 
of success in whatever endeavor you at- 
tempt and the happiness which you so 
richly deserve. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1967 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, October 10, 
1967) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, again we turn to this 
wayside altar of prayer! but we come, not 
that we should commune with Thee only 
at this particular time and place, but to 
so open our lives to Thee that Thou wilt 
be the companioning presence of every 
hour, facing with us what we face, go- 
ing with us where we go, sustaining, 
guiding, correcting, empowering, until 
our brief day’s work is done. 

Our Father, we cannot adequately face 
such a world and make our humble con- 
tribution to the healing of its open sores 
unless we keep untarnished our faith in 
Thy power to make even the wrath of 
man praise Thee, and in the ultimate vic- 
tory of Thy purpose— 

Lord, in this hour of tumult; 
Lord, in this night of fears, 
Keep open, O keep open, 
Our eyes, our hearts, our ears. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we pray. 

Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Tuesday, October 10, 
1967, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which the clerk will 
state by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10345) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order entered yesterday, debate on 
the pending motion of the Senator from 
Tllinois is limited to 2 hours, the time 
equally divided between the Senator from 


Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmme]. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me 
1 minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nomination on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Francis H. McAdams, of the 
District of Columbia, to be a member of 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of this nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendars 
Nos. 572 and 573, S. 1084 and S. 1085, in 
that order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, on 
Monday, October 9, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency reported favor- 
ably on S. 1084 and S. 1085. 

S. 1084 would authorize payroll deduc- 
tions for Federal employees. As originally 
introduced the bill would have authorized 
payroll deductions for deposit in credit 
unions. However, during the course of 
the hearings it became evident that 
there is no valid grounds for discriminat- 
ing between credit unions and other fi- 
nancial institutions, such as savings and 
loan associations, banks, or mutual sav- 
ings banks. I, therefore, introduced an 


amendment which was approved by the 
committee to broaden the scope of the 
bill to cover all financial institutions. 

Senator BENNETT, the ranking Repub- 
lican member, has been extremely help- 
ful in developing this legislation. Sena- 
tor BENNETT offered an amendment in 
committee which made it possible for 
Federal employees to have two payroll 
deductions for savings instead of one. 
This means an employee could send a 
portion of his check perhaps to a credit 
union, a second portion to a savings and 
loan association, and deposit the re- 
mainder in his checking account. 

I believe the experience in private in- 
dustry has confirmed the benefits of the 
payroll savings plan. Most progressive 
employers permit employees to save 
regularly through automatic payroll de- 
ductions, This benefits the employer 
since fewer employees get into financial 
difficulties if they save regularly. As a 
result, the employer has a more produc- 
tive and stable work force and receives 
fewer complaints from creditors seeking 
to collect bills from employees. 

The bill also will benefit the Federal 
employees to insure a ready source of 
cash to meet financial emergencies or 
to finance unusual expenditures. Hope- 
fully, this will reduce the cost of bor- 
rowing for thousands of Federal em- 
ployees who when financial trouble 
strikes, are forced to borrow money at 
high rates of interest. 

The bill will also benefit the national 
economy by encouraging thrift and say- 
ings thereby easing some of the possibili- 
ties of inflationary pressures. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
adopt S. 1084. I believe it is in the best 
interest of the Federal Government, it 
is in the best interest of the Federal em- 
ployees, and in the best interest of our 
national economy. 

Mr. President, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee also reported S. 1085 
to modernize Federal credit union opera- 
tions. The bill would permit three sig- 
nificant improvements in existing Fed- 
eral credit union procedures. 

First of all, the bill would permit Fed- 
eral credit unions to delegate a loan of- 
ficer the authority to approve loans. At 
the present time, loan officers can ap- 
prove unsecured loans under $750 or 
other loans secured entirely by shares. 
However, all other loans must be ap- 
proved by the credit committee. Since 
the credit committee consists of unpaid 
volunteers and since it is difficult for the 
credit committee to assemble on short 
notice, it has been difficult to meet the 
rising volume of loan applications. The 
ability to delegate loan approval author- 
ity to a loan officer will speed up the 
processing of loans and will enable the 
credit union to serve its members more 
effectively. 
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Second, the bill would permit credit 
unions to pay dividends on a quarterly 
basis as opposed to the present law, which 
only permits semiannual dividends. 
This provision is designed to bring credit 
unions up to date and in accord with the 
practices of other financial institutions. 
The payment of quarterly dividends will 
permit credit unions to continue to com- 
pete for savings, thereby sharing a source 
of low cost credit for their members. 

Three, the bill permits credit unions 
to apply a full month’s dividend credit to 
funds received during the first 10 days 
of the month. The present law permits 
such credit only for funds received dur- 
ing the first 5 days of the month. Once 
again, the change is necessary to bring 
credit unions up-to-date in order to 
match the practices of other financial 
institutions. This will assist the average 
credit union to continue to attract funds 
so that it can provide its members with 
the credit they need. 

Mr. President, I recommend the adop- 
tion of S. 1084 and S. 1085. These bills 
were approved unanimously by the com- 
mittee. I believe they will go a long way 
in modernizing Federal credit unions 
and encouraging savings and thrift on 
the part of Federal employees. 

Mr. President, when hearings were 
held on S. 1084 we heard testimony from 
representatives of the executive branch. 
At that time, the committee did not ex- 
plore the effect of the bill upon the pay- 
roll operations in the House and the Sen- 
ate. Although the bill would apply to 
House and Senate employees as well as 
all other Federal employees. It has re- 
cently come to my attention that the 
payroll procedures of the House and Sen- 
ate may be unique and contain problems 
not experienced by any other govern- 
mental agency. For example, the House 
and Senate disbursing offices are required 
to send checks to the employees in all 50 
States. These in turn are scattered 
through many congressional districts. 
By way of contrast, most executive 
branch payroll operations are concen- 
trated in a single area. Since this special 
problem was not considered in commit- 
tee, I am hopeful that the House com- 
mittee will give special attention to it. 

The House hearings may develop the 
need for special procedures for applica- 
tion to the payroll operations of the 
House and the Senate. Should this de- 
velop, I believe the Senate would be will- 
ing to reconsider its position and to sup- 
port such a recommended change. How- 
ever, since the question of the House and 
Senate payroll operations came up after 
hearings had been concluded, I believe 
the best course of action would be for 
the Senate to enact this measure with 
the understanding that the House will 
look into the special question of its appli- 
cability to House and Senate employees. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I feel 
that the two bills, S. 1084 and S. 1085, 
just explained by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, should be approved by the 
Senate. These proposals were reported 
without opposition by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

The primary purpose of S. 1084 is to 
encourage Federal employees to develop 
the habit of regularly saving a part of 
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their earnings. The bill as introduced 
would have provided the opportunity for 
Federal employees at their discretion to 
have a deduction from their earnings 
for the purpose of purchasing credit 
union shares. Other financial institutions 
recommended that if the authorization 
was given to make deductions for credit 
union shares, it would be only appropri- 
ate that a similar authorization be given 
for deductions to their institutions. 
Present law authorizes payroll allot- 
ments for such purposes as Department 
heads throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment deem appropriate. Under this au- 
thorization, deductions have been made 
for union dues, charitable purposes, sav- 
ings bonds, and in the case of those in 
the military service, for credit union 
shares. These deductions, however, are 
at the discretion of the Department head, 
and because of Treasury opposition, De- 
partment heads have been very restric- 
tive. 

Treasury opposition is not without 
merit. Each additional deduction adds to 
payroll costs and to an increase in Fed- 
eral expenditures. The Treasury also 
testified that deductions for various 
types of savings deposits or accounts 
could have a deleterious effect on pur- 
chases of savings bonds by Federal em- 
ployees. A further reason for opposition 
was that next to taxes, savings bonds are 
the most noninflationary way to finance 
Government expenditures because sav- 
ings in other forms are eventually re- 
flected in additional spending. Despite 
these objections, the bill on balance 
should be approved. 

We have provided in the bill that the 
Treasury would be reimbursed for any 
additional expenses incurred in making 
the deductions authorized. 

I am sure that it was the intent of the 
committee that the Treasury not incur 
additional expenses as a result of the 
deductions authorized in this proposal. 
As the committee report indicates, the 
Civil Service Commission has established 
a standard service charge of 2 cents per 
individual deduction exclusive of any 
postage costs. The view was expressed 
that this would be adequate but since 
we have had no experience on which to 
base such a charge in a situation where 
employees may at their pleasure alter 
deductions, 2 cents per deduction may 
not prove to be adequate. If it is not we 
would expect an adequate figure to be 
established. 

Second, the committee was not con- 
vinced that permitting deductions for 
other types of savings than savings bonds 
would result in a decline in the purchase 
of savings bonds by Federal employees. 
Even if it did, it would simply refiect the 
determination of employees that they 
preferred to put their savings in some 
other form than savings bonds. Given an 
equal opportunity for deductions, it may 
prove that the higher rates paid by other 
competitors for savings will draw some of 
the funds which now are going into sav- 
ings bonds. Since the sale of savings 
bonds to individuals is an inefficient 
method for the Treasury to obtain the 
funds it needs anyway, I am not dis- 
turbed by this possibility, and I am of 
the opinion that employees should have 
equal access to other methods of saving 
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through payroll deductions. I can see no 
reason for private financial intermedi- 
aries being held at a competitive con- 
venience disadvantage to the Federal 
Government in their efforts to attract 
savings. If the Federal Government must 
compete with private institutions for the 
saver’s dollars, let it do so on an equal 
basis. The Treasury Department has sup- 
ported truth in lending. It should be 
equally as important to support truth in 
saving. 

It was for this reason that I suggested 
that two deductions, in addition to the 
major portion of the paycheck, be per- 
mitted and that these two could be sent 
to any combination of institutions re- 
quested by the employee. This means that 
à person, if he so requested, could have 
as Many as three checks sent in any com- 
bination he chooses to commercial banks, 
savings and loan institutions, savings 
banks, or credit unions. Since the Federal 
Government is already bearing the cost 
of one check, the bill requires only that 
the cost of providing two additional 
checks, if they are requested by an em- 
ployee, be reimbursed. The reimburse- 
ment is made by the financial institution 
receiving the check. In order that there 
would be no controversy over which of 
the checks would require reimbursement, 
the smaller check or checks would be con- 
sidered to be the deductions and the 
larger check would not require reim- 
bursement. 

The third Treasury argument regard- 
ing the deflationary effect of savings 
bond purchases, as opposed to other 
types of savings, is not too significant in 
relation to the situation which we now 
face of a possible $30 billion deficit in 
the Federal budget. Savings bond pur- 
chases are not considered an effective 
anti-inflationary tool. 

It is my hope that this legislation will 
encourage saving and reduce inflationary 
pressures in our economy. By making it 
equally as convenient to save at any de- 
sired institution, it should encourage 
competition and result in the saver being 
paid the highest return for his dollar. 

The matter of the application of this 
proposal to the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, mentioned by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, has also been 
brought to my attention, and I agree 
that if there is any undue hardship pre- 
sented by the bill because of unique pay- 
roll handling responsibilities of the 
House and Senate Disbursing Offices, we 
should certainly be willing to adjust to 
those unique differences. I, too, expect 
that the House would go into this matter, 
which was not brought before our com- 
mittee. 

S. 1085, which was also reported with- 
out objection, permits credit unions to 
operate in a more efficient manner and 
more in line with the practices of other 
institutions with which they compete for 
savings. 

I am not convinced that the credit 
committee of a credit union should be 
required to approve all unsecured loans 
above $750, as is now the law. If the 
credit committee desires to make all such 
decisions, that is fine, but if it does not, 
it seems to me that a qualified loan officer 
should be able to handle such requests. 

Quarterly dividends are issued by other 
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financial institutions, and I am aware of 
no reason why credit unions should not 
also be allowed the same privilege if they 
determine it will be in their interest in 
better serving their members. 

The third provision in this bill is to 
allow funds received any time during the 
first 10 days of a month to be considered 
as received on the first for dividend pur- 
poses. This also is a competitive practice 
used by other institutions, and no rea- 
sons have been advanced that it should 
be denied to credit unions. 

Other parts of the original bill have 
been deleted by the committee on the 
basis that further study is necessary be- 
fore a rational decision can be made as to 
their desirability and effect on credit 
union operations. 

I support both of these bills, S. 1084 
and S. 1085, and recommend that they be 
approved by the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support S. 1084 and S. 1085 
reported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee on Monday, October 9. 

S. 1084 would authorize automatic pay- 
roll deductions for Federal employees. At 
the present time, Federa] employees can 
save through the payroll savings plan, 
however, under the rules established by 
the Civil Service Commission such say- 
ings may only be in the form of U.S. 
savings bonds. I have been a strong sup- 
porter of the savings bonds program; 
but, I also feel that Federal employees 
should have a wide variety of savings 
opportunities. 

The Federal Government now author- 
izes savings deductions for the United 
Givers Fund and for union dues in addi- 
tion to deductions for savings bonds. If 
deductions for union dues are to be al- 
lowed, I see no reason why similar deduc- 
tions for shares in a credit union should 
not be permitted. 

I believe this bill will be helpful in 
encouraging thrift on the part of Federal 
employees. I am hopeful that it will stim- 
ulate increased savings thereby easing 
somewhat the upward pressure on in- 
terest rates. 

S. 1085 would make a number of im- 
provements in existing credit union pro- 
cedures. In 1959 I sponsored legislation 
to modernize credit union operations and 
permit the limited delegation of loan 
approval authority to loan officers. The 
1959 legislation also authorized the pay- 
ment of semiannual dividends and the 
crediting of funds for dividend purposes 
received during the first 5 days of the 
month. 

Since 1959 a number of changes have 
been experienced by financial institutions 
and the need for further modernization 
is apparent. S. 1085 builds upon the legis- 
lation I introduced in 1959 and permits 
credit unions to operate effectively in 
today’s competitive market. 

First of all it would speed up the proc- 
essing of loans by permitting credit com- 
mittees to delegate additional authority 
to loan officers. 

Second, it would authorize the pay- 
ment of quarterly dividends and, 

Third, it would credit savings re- 
ceived by the 10th of the month. All 
these changes will streamline Federal 
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credit union procedures and permit 
credit unions to compete effectively in 
today’s market. 

These bills have been reported unani- 
mously by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Senator Proxmmre, the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Financial 
Institutions, held hearings on the bills 
last July. Senator Proxmrre and Senator 
Bennett, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the committee, worked most closely 
on this legislation. I believe we have rec- 
ommended legislation that should meet 
with the approval of every Member of 
the Senate. I urge the Senate to act fa- 
vorably on S. 1084 and S. 1085. 


PURCHASE OF SHARES OF FEDERAL- 
OR STATE-CHARTERED CREDIT 
UNIONS THROUGH PAYROLL AL- 
LOTMENT BY FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1084) to permit Federal employ- 
ees to purchase shares of Federal- or 
State-chartered credit unions through 
voluntary payroll allotment which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That subsection (b) and (c) of section 
3620 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 492), are amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b)(1) Notwithstanding subsection (a) 
of this section or any other provision of 
law, and under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the head 
of an agency shall, upon the written request 
of an employee of the agency to whom a pay- 
ment for wages or salary is to be made, au- 
thorize a disbursing officer to make the pay- 
ment in the form of one, two, or three 
checks (the number of checks and the 
amount of each, if more than one, to be 
designated by such employee) by sending to 
each financial organization designated by 
such employee a check that is drawn in fa- 
vor of the organization and is for credit to 
the checking account of such employee or 
is for the deposit of savings or purchase of 
shares for such employee: Provided, That the 
agency shall not be reimbursed for the cost 
of sending one check requested by such em- 
ployee but shall be reimbursed for the ad- 
ditional cost of sending any additional check 
requested by such employee by the financial 
organization to which such check is sent. For 
the purposes of the foregoing proviso, the 
check for which the agency shall not be re- 
imbursed shall be the check in the largest 
amount, 

“(2) If more than one employee to whom 
a payment is to be made designates the same 
financial organization, the head of an agency 
may, upon the written request of such em- 
ployee and under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, authorize 
a disbursing officer to make the payment by 
sending to the organization a check that is 
drawn in favor of the organization for the 
total amount designated by those employees 
and by specifying the amount to be credited 
to the account of each of those employees. 

“(3) In this subsection, the term ‘agency’ 
means any department, agency, 3 
establishment, board, office, 
other establishment in the executive, ren 
lative, or judicial branch of the Government, 
any wholly owned or controlled Government 
corporation, and the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia; and the term 
‘financial organization’ means any bank, 
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savings bank, savings and loan association or 
similar institution, or Federal or State 
chartered credit union. 

“(c) Payment by the United States in the 
form of more than one check, drawn in 
accordance with subsection (b) and properly 
endorsed, shall constitute a full acquittance 
for the amount due to the employee request- 
ing payment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 


ang 590), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 1084 is to permit Federal 
employees to save through the payroll sav- 
ings plan. The bill would permit Federal 
employees to have up to two payroll deduc- 
tions for deposit with commercial banks, 
savings banks, credit unions, or savings and 
loan associations, The bill would also permit 
the remainder of an employee’s check to be 
deposited in a checking account or other 
savings account. The Government would be 
reimbursed for the additional cost of pro- 
viding the payroll deductions by the finan- 
cial institution receiving the deduction. The 
system would be administered pursuant to 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, The bill would apply to Fed- 
eral employees of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches as well as to independ- 
ent regulatory commissions and Government 
corporations. 

Under present law, the head of each de- 
partment has authority to authorize payroll 
allotments “for such purposes as such de- 
partment head deems appropriate” (5 U.S.C. 
3075). Under this authority, payroll deduc- 
tions have been authorized for savings 
bonds, contributions to the Combined Fed- 
eral Campaign, union dues, and in the case 
of military personnel, payments for credit 
union shares. However, there is no uniform 
system for payroll deductions which applies 
to all Federal employees, and in the case of 
most civilian employees, deductions through 
the payroll savings plan are not permitted 
except for Federal savings bonds. Under the 
bill recommended by the committee, the 
Federal Government would be required to 
make payroll savings deductions for deposit 
in banks, savings banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, and credit unions upon the writ- 
ten request of a Federal employee. 

HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


The bill was introduced, by request, by 
Senator John Sparkman on February 27, 
1967. As first introduced, the bill would have 
amended the Federal Credit Union Act (12 
U.S.C. 1751) by authorizing payroll deduc- 
tions only for the purchase of credit union 
shares. Hearings were held on the bill before 
the Subcommittee on Financial Institutions 
on July 11, 1967, under the chairmanship of 
Senator William Proxmire. Statements were 
recetved from the American Bankers Associ- 
tion, the U.S. Savings & Loan League, and 
the National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks recommending that the payroll de- 
duction provisions be expanded to cover pay- 
ments to all sa institutions. Testimony 
was received from the Credit Union National 
Association in support of the bill and from 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions and De- 
partment of the Treasury in opposition to 
the bill. The Treasury op the bill on the 
grounds that it might adversely affect the 
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sale of savings bonds to Federal employees 
and would unduly complicate the Federal 
payroll system, 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee approved an amendment 
offered by Senator Proxmire to expand the 
scope of the bill to cover payroll deductions 
for savings to be deposited in banks, savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, or 
credit unions. The committee also approved a 
further amendment offered by Senator Ben- 
nett to authorize payroll deductions for de- 
posit in two savings institutions. In other 
words, an employee might have one deduction 
for deposit in his savings account at a sav- 
ings and loan association and another deduc- 
tion for deposit with a credit union. The re- 
mainder of his check might still be sent to 
his checking account at a commercial bank 
or for deposit with another savings institu- 
tion. The Government would be reimbursed 
for the cost of the two deductions, but the 
remainder of the check could be deposited 
with a financial institution without charge, 
In order to avoid disputes over which finan- 
cial institution would provide reimburse- 
ment, the bill provides that if an employee 
elected to have his check sent to two or three 
financial institutions the check in the largest 
amount would not require reimbursement 
while the remaining checks would. In effect, 
the smaller checks would be considered to 
be the deductions and the larger check would 
be considered to be the employee’s basic pay. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The committee believes that payroll deduc- 
tions are an effective and efficient way of 
encouraging additional savings and will bene- 
fit our economy. The bill should facilitate 
the flow of funds to financial institutions, 
thereby easing credit conditions and remoy- 
ing some of the upward pressure on interest 
rates. To the extent the bill encourages 
greater thrift, it would remove funds from 
the direct spending stream thereby helping 
to reduce inflationary pressures. Promoting 
greater saving can be a most effective and 
painless way of fighting inflation. 

The committee also believes that payroll 
deductions will benefit the Federal Govern- 
ment as an employer. Many progressive em- 
ployers in business and industry have payroll 
savings plans and these have come to be 
recognized as a sound employment practice. 
The encouragement of regular saving assures 
a source of funds for employees to meet 
emergencies or to finance large purchases. 
This should result in fewer employees who 
overextend themselves and get into financial 
trouble. This in turn should lead to a more 
productive and stable work force and fewer 
complaints to the Federal Government from 
creditors concerning Federal employees in 
financial difficulty. 

Finally, the committee believes the bill will 
benefit the Federal employee. It will make it 
easier and more convenient for the average 
employee to save on a regular basis. As pre- 
viously mentioned, it will tend to assure a 
ready source of funds and reduce financial 
problems. It will particularly benefit em- 
ployees of moderate income, who, when fi- 
nancial trouble strikes, are often forced to 
borrow at high interest rates. 

The committee is mindful of the Treasury 
argument that payroll deductions for other 
forms of savings might undercut Treasury 
bond sales to Federal employees. Although 
such a possibility exists, the committee does 
not believe it is likely. Many private employ- 
ers authorize deductions for both Federal 
savings bonds and other forms of savings. 
For example, 80 percent of the employees of 
Lockheed Aircraft have credit union payroll 
deductions, but 99 percent have savings bond 
deductions, 

The committee also recognizes the argu- 
ment that additional deductions complicate 
Federal payroll operations. However, in view 
of the benefits to be derived by encouraging 
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saving, and in view of the computerized na- 
ture of most Federal payroll systems, and in 
view of the fact that the Government would 
be reimbursed for the additional cost of pro- 
viding the deductions, the committee feels 
the bill would not represent any significant 
burden on the Federal Government, 

With respect to cost, the committee under- 
stands the Civil Service Commission has al- 
ready established a standard service charge 
of 2 cents per individual deduction exclu- 
sive of any postage cost. The committee ex- 
pects such a charge should be adequate to 
cover all additional costs associated with pay- 
roll savings deductions authorized under the 
bill. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 3620 of the 
Revised Statutes with respect to payroll 
deductions for Federal employees.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1085) to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to modernize the loan, 
investment, dividend, and reserve pro- 
visions; to require the establishment of 
an education committee; and for other 
purposes which had been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, with an amendment, strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the third sentence of section 15 of 
the Federal Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 
1761c.) is amended by striking out up to 
the unsecured limit, or in excess of such limit 
if such excess is fully secured by unpledged 
shares”. 

Sec. 2. Section 18 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1763) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Annually or semi- 
annually” and inserting in lieu thereof “An- 
nually, semiannually, or quarterly”; and 

(2) by striking out “five” in the last sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “ten”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 591), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 1085 is to modernize Fed- 
eral credit union procedures to accord with 
present day lending practices. The bill would 
improve Federal credit union procedures in 
three ways: 

1. The credit committee of Federal credit 
unions would have unlimited authority to 
delegate lending authority to a loan officer. 
Under present law only $750 in lending au- 
thority can be delegated if the loan is not 
secured by shares. 

2. Federal credit unions could pay divi- 
dends quarterly in lieu of twice a year as 
permitted by existing law. 

3. Federal credit unions could credit funds 
received during the first 10 days of a month 
for the entire month in computing dividends. 
Present law restricts such computations to 
dividends received during the first 5 days 
of the month. 

HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 

The bill was introduced, by request, by 
Senator John Sparkman on February 27, 1967. 
Hearings were held before the Subcommittee 
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on Financial Institutions on July 11, 1967, 
under the chairmanship of Senator William 
Proxmire. Testimony was received from the 
Credit Union National Association and the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The committee recommends three changes 
in the Federal Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 
1751) to modernize its present operations. 

First, the committee recommends that the 
credit committee of a Federal credit union 
be given authority to delegate any of its loan 
approval authority to a loan officer. The 
original Federal Credit Union Act required 
all loans to be approved by the credit com- 
mitteee. In 1959, Congress approved an 
amendment authorizing the credit commit- 
tee to delegate loan approval authority to a 
loan officer in the amount of $750 for an un- 
secured loan and in an unlimited amount for 
loans secured by shares. However, loans over 
$750 secured by other than shares must be 
approved by the credit committee. 

The reason for recommending a further 
change is to reduce the overwhelming burden 
placed upon credit committees who must 
handle a large and continually increasing 
volume of loan activity. The credit commit- 
tee is made up of volunteer members who are 
not compensated and who have often found 
it difficult to meet frequently on short 
notice. The change will thus speed up the 
processing of loans and enable credit unions 
to serve their members more efficiently. How- 
ever, the authority to delegate loan approval 
authority to a loan officer is purely discretion- 
ary. A credit committee could retain some or 
all of its present approval functions if it so 
desired. 

Second, the committee recommends Fed- 
eral credit unions be given the authority to 
pay quarterly dividends in lieu of present 
law which only permits semiannual divi- 
dends. Prior to 1959, credit union dividends 
could only be paid annually. In 1959, Con- 
gress authorized semiannual dividends. Quar- 
terly dividends will make it possible for Fed- 
eral credit unions to continue to compete for 
savings in today’s market. Quarterly divi- 
dends have attained widespread acceptance 
by other financial institutions. The com- 
mittee believes credit unions should have the 
same ability to compete for savings in order 
to continue as a source of credit for their 
members. 

Third, the committee recommends that 
Federal credit unions be permitted to apply 
a full month’s dividend credit to funds re- 
ceived during the first 10 days of the month. 
The present law, which was approved by 
Congress in 1959, permits such credit only 
for funds received in the first 5 days. Once 
again, the necessity for a change is dictated 
by modern day practices of other financial 
institutions. Many other savings institutions 
provide a 10-day dividend credit and some 
even have a 20-day credit. If credit unions 
cannot compete in today’s market, they will 
suffer a drop in their savings inflow and be 
unable to provide low-cost credit to their 
members, which of course is the purpose for 
which they were originally chartered. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee deleted a number of provi- 
sions from the bill which were opposed by 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. These 
included— 

(1) A provision to permit Federal credit 
unions to invest up to 25 percent of their reg- 
ular reserve in a credit-union-controlled or- 
ganization which would use such funds for 
“establishing and maintaining the liquidity, 
solvency, and security of credit unions.” 
Since such an organization would have been 
tantamount to a central bank for credit 
unions, the committee felt this matter de- 
served further study. 

(2) A provision which would permit Fed- 
eral credit unions to purchase the notes of 
members of liquidating credit unions. The 
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Bureau of Federal Credit Unions felt this 
provision could put credit unions in a new 
and unfamiliar business. The committee 
agreed to defer the matter. 

(3) A provision requiring Federal credit 
unions to establish an education committee. 
Since many credit unions have voluntarily 
established an education committee and 
since many credit union members questioned 
the advisability of a mandatory committee, 
the Credit Union National Association rec- 
ommended this provision be deleted from the 
bill. The committee agreed. 

(4) A provision reducing required reserves 
from 10 percent of shares to 7 percent of 
loans. The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
is conducting a study of credit union re- 
serves and requested that the item be de- 
ferred until the study is completed. The com- 
mittee agreed. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act to modernize the loan and 
dividend provisions.” 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10345) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Who yields 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time to be taken equally from both sides. 
I withhold that request. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would prefer, under the circumstances, to 
preserve the time that we have. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time not to be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
sata ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
very definitely I am opposed to commu- 
nism, just as Iam opposed to fascism and 
all forms of totalitarianism. Communists 
govern by decree. Likewise, Fascists, such 
as Franco in Spain and those generals 
and colonels who overthrew the consti- 
tutional government in Greece, govern by 
decree. I am as bitterly opposed to Com- 
munists and communism as any Senator. 
Unfortunately, there now seem to be a 
resurgence of witch hunting in this coun- 
try. Some of its momentum may have 
afflicted the Senate. We again behold at- 
tempts by some people to play God with 
their neighbors’ patriotism. We again 
hear talk about a Communist apparatus 
infiltrating our Government, the clergy, 
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and our universities. They would be hard 
put to name even one Communist or 
Communist sympathizer in the State De- 
partment, on the faculty of any univer- 
sity, or in the clergy. 

I support the proposal of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Proxmrre] to abolish the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, which has not 
had a meeting in nearly 2 years. The prin- 
cipal, if not only, activity of its members 
has been to receive high salaries. What is 
this claimed Communist menace to our 
Government? It was stated in this debate 
that Gus Hall, a ragtag secretary of the 
Communist Party, claims a membership 
of 13,000 in the entire United States. He 
certainly would be more likely to exag- 
gerate the numbers than to minimize 
them. Furthermore, who knows how 
many FBI agents have infiltrated the 
Communist Party and are posing as card- 
carrying Communists? 

According to J. Edgar Hoover, who 
should know, the Communist Party in 
the United States has lost 90 percent of 
its membership since reaching its nu- 
merical strength peak 23 years ago. The 
FBI report is that there were 80,000 
Communists in the United States in 
1944. The Soviet Red Army was crush- 
ing Hitler’s supermen in Europe, and in 
America there was tolerance for home- 
grown Communists. At present, the FBI 
estimates the numerical strength of the 
Communist Party has nosedived and is 
between 8,000 and 10,000. At most, there 
is one Communist in the United States 
for every 21,000 non-Communist, the 
odds in favor of free institutions being 
21,000 to 1. 

Recently, 80,000 people crowded in the 
Cleveland stadium to watch the Cleve- 
land Browns win a professional football 
game. According to J. Edgar Hoover’s 
calculations, three persons in that crowd 
would be Communists, and more than 
80,000 would not. Should we be afraid 
that those few will harm the rest of us? 
Furthermore, we have on our side the 
city and State police, the FBI, the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy—never forgetting 
the Marines. Do we need the five men on 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
feeding at the public trough to the ex- 
tent of $26,000 each per year to gallop 
to our aid? If it is claimed that we no 
longer are the land of the free, let us at 
least be the home of the brave, I am re- 
minded of a couplet: 


Last night I saw upon the stair 

A little man who was not there. 

He was not there again today, 

Oh, how I wish he would go away. 


Mr. President, in my judgment it is 
unthinkable that the rules should be 
suspended to permit consideration of the 
amendment introduced by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. This proposed amendment 
was originally introduced as a bill, S. 
2171. Although no hearings were held 
by the Committee on the Judiciary on 
this legislative proposal, it was reported 
favorably by the committee last August. 
The committee report contains no ex- 
planation of the bill’s provisions, no 
section-by-section analysis, and no ex- 
planation of the changes that it would 
make in existing law. The Justice De- 
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partment was not asked for its opinion 
of the bill nor did it offer any, nor for 
that matter, did any other agency of the 
executive branch. 

Any legislative proposal to strengthen 
or perpetuate the outmoded Subversive 
Activities Control Board should be the 
subject of thorough hearings before it 
is brought before the Senate for debate 
and vote. 

The Subversive Activities Control 
Board is part of that debris of the witch 
hunts, the so-called period of McCarthy- 
ism, that is still with us. The continued 
existence of this vestigal agency is ridic- 
ulous. This relic of the McCarthy era is 
not only insulting to Americans, but is 
also a complete waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 

We have recovered somewhat from 
that era, which we should like to forget, 
of pointless suspicion, fear, character as- 
sassination, and ruined careers, and the 
ridiculous and utterly false claims that 
there were thousands of Communists on 
the faculties of universities, in the 
Protestant clergy, and in the State De- 
partment. All of these allegations were 
entirely untrue at the time they were 
made, but, unfortunately, were believed 
by many Americans. 

Much of the rubbish of that period 
has been cleaned up, but it may take a 
generation to remove all the debris. This 
remainder of a shameful chapter in our 
history, the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, should be abolished unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung, 

In 1950, when President Truman vetoed 
the McCarran-Walter Act which created 
this bureaucratic monstrosity, he said: 

The provisions of the act are not merely 
ineffective and unworkable; they represent a 
clear and present danger to our institutions. 


His warning has been validated in nu- 
merous Supreme Court decisions which 
have all but nullified the effectiveness of 
that legislation. 

Mr. President, when the Constitution 
was first proclaimed, there was an uproar 
from liberty-loving Americans who had 
won the Revolutionary War. They forced 
down the throats of the reactionaries 
of that period the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution. They made the 
adoption of these amendments a con- 
dition for the ratification of our Con- 
stitution. Throughout the years, we 
have affectionately termed those first 
10 amendments to our Constitution the 
Bill of Rights. 

So it is for us today to fight for the 
preservation of these rights. I believe it 
would be well for the people of the United 
States, our fellow citizens, to re-read 
those first 10 amendments. I am certain 
that those lunatic fringe extremists, 
right-wing splinter groups such as the 
so-called Liberty Lobby, the Manion 
Forum, and the John Birch Society—or 
“Birchsaps” or “Sons of Birches” as our 
colleague the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, the assistant minority leader, has 
termed them—have never read or would 
like to forget those first 10 amendments. 

Mr. President, about 30 years ago, 
— Justice of the United States Hughes 

The greater the importance of safeguard- 
ing the country from incitements to the 
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overthrow of our institutions by force and 
violence, the more imperative is the need to 
preserve inviolate the constitutional rights 
of free speech, free press, and free assembly 
in order to maintain the opportunity for free 
political discussion, to the end the govern- 
ment may be responsive to the will of the 
people and that changes, if desired, may be 
obtained by 1 means. Therein lies the 
security of the Republic, the very foundation 
of constitutional government. 


The Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950 has constituted one of the great- 
est threats to our civil liberties since the 
alien and sedition laws of 1798. 

The proposal to amend the original 
act, which the Senate will consider 
should this motion carry, demands the 
opposition of all who cherish liberty, free 
expression, and freedom of thought. 
Loyalty cannot be coerced or compelled. 

Those supporting this proposed 
amendment claim that it would put the 
original Subversive Activities Control Act 
in line with recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions. This, of course, is facetious, for 
the powers of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board would continue to remain 
unrestricted and vague. It is a blatant at- 
tempt to revise the SACB and give it even 
greater power. It bears the taint of 
McCarthyism as it gives a politically 
appointed Board the right to freely 
smear and libel any group or organi- 
zation. 

When the SACB was created in 1950, 
it was a bad idea. Nothing has happened 
since to change my opinion. Instead, the 
evidence shows an effort to introduce to- 
talitarian uniformity into political think- 
ing. The existence of the Board continues 
to be a challenge to the basie principles 
of our democratic way of life. 

The Board is redundant and unneces- 
sary. The laws of our land without violat- 
ing the spirit of the Constitution have 
always adequately safeguarded the secu- 
rity, dignity, and the sovereignty of this 
great Nation of ours. 

Mr. President, since 1965, taxpayers 
have spent nearly $2 million for the vir- 
tually defunct Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. It has not held a formal hear- 
ing in those 2 years. There are no cases 
pending before it. This boondoggle will 
cost taxpayers more than $330,000 this 
year alone. Only 18 employees remain, 
and they are virtually sinecures. The 
average salary of each is $11,000 a year— 
one of the highest in the entire Federal 
bureaucracy. This Board has not made a 
single substantial contribution to the na- 
tional welfare since its creation. To the 
contrary, its very existence is a symbol 
of all that is repulsive to freedom-loving 
Americans. 

The Subversive Activities Control 
Board has five Board members, each ap- 
pointed by the President subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. Each member 
has a personal administrative assistant. 
Then there are eight other employees 
whose function, I imagine, is to keep 
track of the first 10. These 18 people have 
the softest jobs in Washington. In fact, 
they have no real duties at all, except 
the trouble they expend once or twice a 
month to draw their salaries. 

They do nothing of value whatever 
except. perhaps write memos or messages 
to one another and publish annual re- 
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ports of what they have not accom- 
plished. To perpetuate the sinecures, as 
the proposed amendment would do, 
makes a transparent sham of any claim 
by Congress of an interest in real econ- 
omy in Government. 

The continued expenditure of taxpay- 
ers’ money for this absurd boondoggle 
is unconscionable at a time when we are 
looking for ways to save taxpayers’ 
money in order to finance the fantasti- 
cally expensive civil war in which the 
administration has involved us in Viet- 
nam, a war which has now become an 
American ground and air war in South- 
east Asia. It is a war that is costing the 
American taxpayers more than $2 billion 
every month—money that is being blown 
up in smoke. 

Mr. President we must hold fast to 
our heritage as free men and women. We 
must renew our confidence in each other, 
our tolerance and our sense of being good 
neighbors. We must repudiate the fear- 
mongers, those men of little faith, or no 
faith whatever, who are plotting the in- 
quisition and investigations into our 
schools, colleges, churches, and all insti- 
tutions of our free society. 

Last month I joined with the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmirE] in introducing legislation 
which would abolish the SACB. This bill, 
S. 2146, is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It would trans- 
fer to the Justice Department all Board 
activities and it would authorize the At- 
torney General to designate an inde- 
pendent officer or agency within the De- 
partment to handle these activities. 
Frankly, in my view, that is the legisla- 
tive proposal we should be considering. 

Mr. President, if the same energy that 
is being put behind the proposed amend- 
ment were devoted to the enactment of 
the administration’s programs to allevi- 
ate poverty, to promote civil rights, and 
to provide for a better standard of living 
for all our citizens, this country would 
be better served. 

As one who despises Communists, 
communism, and Communist methods, I 
join with other Senators in expressing 
strong opposition to the pending motion 
to suspend the rules to permit considera- 
tion of the proposed amendment at this 
time. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, again 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time not to be taken out of either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished majority 
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ported the pending business, including 
the funds for the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, I support the motion to 
suspend the rule made by the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

First, I think I should say for the 
RecorD, so that there will be no mis- 
understanding, that it is a happenstance 
that the Chairman of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board is a Montanan; 
but I do not join the distinguished 
minority leader on that basis. I believe 
there is a need to continue this Board— 
a board created under the McCarran- 
Walter Act of 1950—but which, unfor- 
tunate, and through no fault of its own, 
has little or no business before it at the 
present time. However, if the motion to 
suspend is defeated, the bill will still con- 
tain a $300,000 appropriation for the 
Board. Then, if I correctly understand 
what is to happen, an amendment will 
be offered to eliminate the $300,000. In 
my opinion, that amendment will not 
prevail. 

Thus, we are faced with a situation in 
which the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, at the moment, has little or noth- 
ing to do because of decisions by the Su- 
preme Court affecting its jurisdiction. 

If the motion to suspend does not carry, 
it is my belief—I reiterate—that the 
funds appropriated in the bill will be al- 
lowed by the Senate, and then we will 
have the sorry picture of funds being ap- 
propriated to an agency which has very 
little to do. 

The question has been raised as to why 
the Board’s functions have not been 
transferred to the Department of Justice. 
That question was answered by Assistant 
Attorney General Yeagley. During the 
course of the hearings he indicated that 
this authority should not be placed in the 
Department of Justice. 

He also said, if I read the RECORD cor- 
rectly, that this agency should be con- 
tinued, preferably with additional powers. 
That is what the distinguished minority 
leader is attempting to do now. If the 
rules are suspended, the way will be clear 
to enact the bill he introduced, a bill re- 
ported by a large vote of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

I should point out also that the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wittiams] introduced a resolution last 
July which directed the Appropriations 
Committee, or a duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, to investigate the func- 
tions and duties of the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board and to include in its 
report on the bill making appropriations 
for this Board, the findings and recom- 
mendations of the committee. Specifi- 
eally, Senate Resolution 145 directs the 
committee to determine whether, first, 
the current and prospective volume of 
business of such Board warrants the con- 
tinued exercise of its powers, and the con- 
tinued performance of its functions and 
duties by a separate agency of the Gov- 
ernment; and, second, the powers, duties, 
functions, and property of such Board 
should be transferred to another depart- 
ment or agency of the Government in the 
interest of efficiency and economy in the 
conduct of Government operations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Pursuant to this 
resolution, the subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
did carry out its responsibilities in that 
respect, and made the following four 
recommendations: 


(1) Retain the board and broaden its au- 
thority. 


That is what the distinguished minor- 
ity leader is attempting to do. 

(2) Reestablish the Board as a quasi-ju- 
dicial body such as the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, which would allow the Board 
to initiate cases on its own motion. 


It cannot do so at the present time, be- 
cause it is subordinate to the Department 
of Justice. 


(3) Transfer the functions and duties of 
the Board to a department or agency other 
than the Department of Justice. 


That, I think, would be ill advised. 


(4) Abolish the Board by repealing the 
act that created it. 


There is other material in the report, 
appearing on page 33, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the rest of the report 
dealing with the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, beyond the four recom- 
mendations, be incorporated at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Paragraph (1) of Senate Resolution 145 
directs the committee to determine whether 
the current and prospective volume of such 
board warrants its continued existence. 
Without further legislation, the chances 
that the board’s workload will materially in- 
crease is remote. However, it should be em- 
phasized that the work of the board cannot 
be judged solely on number of cases handled. 
During the hearing, representatives of the 
Department of Justice testified that the 
value of the board should also be judged on 
the point that as long as such a board exists, 
it preserves the possibility of the imposition 
of sanctions contained in the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950, as amended, 50 U.S.C. 783, et 
seq., and is a mechanism for the public dis- 
closure of Communist action and Communist 
front organizations. 

The workload of the board is almost to- 
tally dependent on the Attorney General 
filing petitions. The board has no statutory 
authority to bring cases before it on its own 
motion. The only other way that a case 
may arise is through the voluntary action of 
an organization or an individual. This latter 
is a remote possibility. 

At the present time the board has no cases. 
The chances that this situation will change 
is dependent upon (1) the Attorney General 
filing petitions in cases that can be brought 
under the act as presently interpreted by the 
courts, or (2) the passage of legislation that 
will increase the scope of authority of the 
board and thus result in the Attorney Gen- 
eral filing more petitions. 

Paragraph (2) of Senate Resolution 145 
directs the committee to determine whether 
the powers, duties, functions, and property 
of the Board should be transferred to an- 
other agency. Serious constitutional prob- 
lems of due process are posed if the powers, 
duties, and functions of the Board are trans- 
ferred to the Attorney General. 

The mere transfer of the Board as now 
constituted into another agency will not in- 
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crease the Board’s workload as such would 
still be almost totally dependent upon peti- 
tions filed by the Attorney General. The as- 
signment of the powers, duties and functions 
of the Board to another agency is a legisla- 
tive possibility. However, such would have 
to be an independent agency in order to 
meet the requirements of due process. 


Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think it should be 
noted that there are three recommenda- 
tions or suggestions, all of which are to 
retain the Board or its functions—that 
is, carry on and continue this function 
of Government—whereas, if one does not 
favor the Board and if he does not favor 
the investigation of subversion, then he 
will want to abolish the Board and estab- 
lish nothing in lieu thereof. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So one has a choice 
of either continuing the Board and giv- 
ing it additional power necessary by rea- 
son of the Court decisions, or simply 
hereafter forgetting about taking any 
governmental action, except actual vio- 
lations of law, against the Communist 
conspiracy. 

In this way, however, we are able, 
through the Board, to hear testimony 
and develop the facts, and thus present 
to the country and acquaint the people 
with activities that may not be crimes, 
yet tend toward subversion in our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed, The 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has stated the case clearly. Either 
we should have a board with expanded 
authority, or we should have no board 
at all. 

May I point out that if the motion to 
suspend is defeated, then we will have 
before us a board which will have a 
$300,000 appropriation, but with little 
or nothing to do. 

I repeat, it is my understanding an 
amendment will be offered in that case 
to knock out the funds for this Board, 
thereby leaving it payless as well as pow- 
erless. In my opinion, I do not believe 
the amendment will be adopted. 

So if we are going to have a board of 
this nature, as I think we should, then 
I strongly urge the Senate to give it the 
additional authority contained in the 
Dirksen proposal, Only in that way can 
the Board do the work it was set up to do 
under the mandate contained in the 
McCarran-Walter Act of 1950. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the distin- 
guished majority leader indicate why he 
thinks the Dirksen proposal will give the 
Board something to do? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because the Dirk- 
sen proposal] widens its responsibilities 
in line with the Supreme Court rulings, 
gives it authority which it does not have 
now, and makes it less dependent upon 
the Department of Justice for the refer- 
ral of cases. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not a fact that 
with the Dirksen proposal it is still true 
that unless the Department of Justice 
initiates a case and brings it before the 
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Board, the Board would have no basis 
for action? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would leave the 
answer to that question to the author 
of the proposal. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the an- 
swer is simple. In view of the two Court 
decisions, the Department of Justice has 
not felt it ought to file any more of these 
cases with the Board until the act is 
cured so the Board can function as is 
indicated in the text of the proposal. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Then, the Senator 
from Montana and the Senator from Illi- 
nois think the Board will have no func- 
tion unless the Department of Justice 
initiates action, in the view of the Sena- 
tor from Dlinois—which may not be the 
view of the Department of Justice, that 
these cases will be initiated—but I say, 
certainly before we act on the legisla- 
tion, we ought to have a report from the 
Attorney General. We have no idea 
whether the Department of Justice will 
change its position. 

It is true that Mr. Yeagley testified, 
but he is not the Attorney General. He 
was meticulous and careful in testifying 
to say he was not speaking for the At- 
torney General; that he was simply giv- 
ing his off-the-cuff views. 

Is this not true? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed, it is not. He 
was the Assistant Attorney General, and 
in the hearing on August 15 he said: 

It has been my view that an important 
function of this Board has been the dis- 
closure that has resulted in the 23 front or- 


ganization cases that were brought before 
the Board. 


He said further: 


I believe the Subversive Activities Control 
Board has performed a valuable service. 


He said further: 


I certainly could not support anything in 
the form of abolishing the Board. 


I do not know what one needs to make 
it clear to the Senator how the Depart- 
ment feels about this. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say, with all 
due respect to the Senator from Illinois, 
that it seems to me what we need is a 
statement or a letter or some indica- 
tion by the Attorney General. The At- 
torney General can tell Mr. Yeagley, the 
Assistant Attorney General, or any other 
employee from the Department of Jus- 
tice, whether to come down and what to 
say when he does. Only the Attorney 
General can state what is really the posi- 
tion of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think Mr. Yeagley 
was speaking for the Attorney General, 
because he was there in a capacity repre- 
senting the Department of Justice. I be- 
lieve he was asked by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN], if he was representing the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As appears on page 
1070 of the hearings, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] said: 

I thought this was a good opportunity to 


have some expression from the Department 
of Justice about it. 
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So it was made clear that he was speak- 
ing for himself, and in an off-the-cuff 
opinion, and it was not necessarily the 
opinion of the Attorney General, Mr. 
Clark. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He was there never- 


say to the distinguished 

Wisconsin that we face a clear-cut issue 
here. It will take a two-thirds majority 
of those present and voting to suspend 
the rule for the purpose of calling up the 
Dirksen proposal. If that fails, then it 
will take only a simple majority to knock 
out the funds to be appropriated for this 
Board. And if that fails, we will have 
an agency operating on the same basis as 


I think he has stated it well and fairly. 
However, it seems to me if we are going 
to do it through this bill, whether we do 
it today or next week, whether we act 
on the suspension of the rule or not, we 


determine whether or not this agency is 
going to work. 

We do not have that position. I do not 
ask that we send the bill back for weeks 


I think that is a reasonable request. 
As the Senator from Montana knows, we 
have the bill pending on the calendar. 
It can be motioned up by him or by the 
Senator from Minois at any time. I have 


It seems to me this is not a fair and 
sensible procedure, in keeping with the 
best traditions of either the Senate or 


Recorp clear. He has, and he has done so 
in the most impartial and fairminded 
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manner. I commend him for the exem- 
Plary manner in which he has handled 
himself in the presentation of this dif- 
eult and important subject. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the majority 
leader. I wish to make one further point 
with regard to Mr. Yeagley’s testimony 
as to whether or not, if the bill passes, 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
will have anything to do. He said: 

In reference to the possible volume of 
business that might be placed before the 
Board if the law is changed, we would have 
to see the bill or the law to say that there 
would be no more cases or a lot of cases. 


After all, we do not know. Even Mr. 
Yeagley, who has been cited over and 
over again as the star witness in favor of 
this proposal—and, incidentally, he was 
not appearing on it at all; he appeared 
before the Appropriations. Committee— 
said he does not know whether the law 
would have any effect; they would have 
to see it and examine it first. They have 
not had an opportunity to do so. The At- 
torney General has not had this pro- 
posed legislation before him. 

The Senate has no way of knowing 
whether we would be making the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board effective 
and forceful, or not. 

It seems to me that here, once again, 
is a bill which has powerful support in 
the Senate; it is not locked up in com- 
mittee; it can be called up and disposed 
of in a day or so at any time; but it could 
be done in a way which would give the 
House of Representatives a chance to 
have their own hearings on it, and not 
by suspending the rules, to put it on an 
appropriations bill and in effect closing 
out any competent legislative record as 
is sought to be done at the present time. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I, too, am concerned about the 
effect of the proposed legislation. While 
I was Attorney General, we had a num- 
ber of dealings with the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, and tried to utilize 
the Board as it was established by Con- 
gress and had been in existence for some 
10 years. We tried to use it, and I believe 
that we presented the only major case 
ever to come before the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, which concerned 
the registration of the Communist Party. 
So the Subversive Activities Control 
Board was active at the beginning of my 
administration as Attorney General. 

However, portions of the legislation 
under which the Board had been created 
were declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court in a number of different 
cases during that period of time, so that, 
after a period of time, the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board became virtually 
inoperative. It was no longer a board or 
a group of men able to function af all 
actively. Because of the court decisions, 
it became really an ineffective adjunct 
to the Pep ao of Justice or to the 
investigation of communism. 

And, after all, the investigation of com- 


conducted by the Bureau of In- 
vestigation with a great deal of skill and 
ability. In view of the of what 
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has transpired over the period of the last 
67% years, where there has been a diligent 
effort to meet the aims of Congress and 
use the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, but due to court decisions the 
Board is now im fact inoperative and does 
not function, it seems to me that to move 
im the direction of trying to put it back 
into existence is likely to raise greater 
questions that it will resolve. 

I do not see that it would make easier 
the fight against communism. Having 
worked closely with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and with Mr. Yeagley’s 
division—Mr. Yeagley was head of that 
division before I came in, but he was re- 
appointed by President Kennedy upon 
my recommendation, and I believe he is 
a very able man I cannot perceive that 
the struggle against internal communism 
would be assisted in any way by reacti- 
vating the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York that what he has stated would seem 
to me to be unanswerable, in the absence 
of a record. We have absolutely no analy- 
sis whatsoever of the court cases which 
are said to make this legislation neces- 
sary. F 
joke; it does not tell us anything. The 
Cordon rule was waived, so we do not 
know how this legislation would affect 
the basic law. There has not been a single 
witness, either from the Department of 
Justice or any other department. 

Under those circumstances, I do not 
know how the Senate can act intelligent- 
ly. Whether Senators agree or disagree 
with the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senator from New York, it would 
seem to me that we should ask for testi- 
mony, so that we might know what we 
are doing. Those who are most anxious to 
have the Subversive Activities Control 
Board reconstituted and revitalized 
should certainly find out whether or not 
this measure would do the job. There 18 
apparently serious question whether it 
would have that effect. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
what disturbs me. I would at least like 
to hear, in depth, what the present At- 
torney General feels about the Board, 
whether he believes the suggested 
changes in the legislation would really 
help or hinder the fight against com- 
munism, and whether in fact the legis- 
lation deals effectively with the serious 
constitutional questions that have been 
raised by the Supreme Court. 

For instance, the proposed legislation 
would leave the definitions of Commu- 
nist-action” and “Communist-infiltrat- 
ed” groups the same as they were in 1950. 
These definitions raise serious questions 
about vagueness, about what groups are 
included and what groups are not. The 
Supreme Court’s loyalty oath decisions 
have strongly suggested that vague defi- 
nitions of “subversive” groups are not 
constitutionally permissible, because 
such lack of clarity discourages people 
from associating with legitimate groups. 
Yet section 782 of the act—which would 
not be affected by S. 217I—uses language 
of the most general sort. 

Second, although the Board’s activ- 
ties would be investigatory, there are a 
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number of severe restrictions on mem- 
bers of “tainted” organizations which 
would apply once the Board made its de- 
termination of Communist action or 
Communist infiltration. The groups 
themselves are denied tax deductions— 
their mail must be stamped—their ac- 
tivities are subject to heavy supervision. 
Thus, the Board still has functions which 
are inherently punitive—and which may 
well be a violation of the privilege against 
self-incrimination. In addition, the in- 
creased protection given political asso- 
ciations by the Supreme Court in recent 
years makes this kind of Government 
supervision open to serious doubt under 
the first amendment. 

Therefore, some of the same problems 
that were raised by the Supreme Court 
regarding the Board—which impelled the 
Court, in the cases that were brought 
by the Department of Justice prior to 
the time I was Attorney General and 
during my time as well, to arrive at deci- 
sions which hampered the Board’s func- 
tioning—would still exist, in my judg- 
ment, with the proposed legislation un- 
less the Attorney General and other 
experts come in and testify about the 
language contained in the measure, it 
seems to me we would be taking a major 
chance, in passing legislation such as 
this, without holding detailed hearings. 

Finally, the self-incrimination prob- 
lem may be greater under this bill than 
under the existing act. What happens if 
an individual refuses to answer political 
questions before the Board? Can he be 
punished for contempt? Is failure to 
testify evidence of subversive activity? 
If the Board’s final determination re- 
sults in severe restrictions on groups, is 
this not a use of investigatory power to 
punish? 

My point is not that these problems 
cannot be met with legislation. Perhaps 
we can work out some legislation. 
Rather, my point is that these points re- 
quire careful and detailed legislative 
work. We cannot circumvent our own 
rules and rush through legislation 
merely because the subject concerns na- 
tional security. Indeed, that is reason for 
care—so that we can best reconcile na- 
tional security with our constitutional 
liberties—which is the reason, after all, 
for preserving our national security. 

I therefore join the Senator from Wis- 
consin in urging the Senate not to sus- 
pend the rules, but leave the bill to be 
considered further by the Judiciary 
Committee. 

It does not seem to me that, based on 
our record and the efforts we have made 
in the past, we should have to go through 
it all again by disregarding what the 
courts have had to say over the past 
4 or 5 years. 

Why should we not study the matter 
carefully, have the experts in, have the 
Department of Justice testify, work out 
the language carefully and minutely, and 
then present legislation to the Senate 
so that we can debate it and determine 
whether it makes some sense and will, in 
fact, deal in an appropriate and mean- 
ingful way with the danger that we feel 
is facing the country? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York speaks with 
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great and unusual authority. He is a re- 
cent former Attorney General of the 
United States. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
New York has had experience with the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. He, 
after all, is in a position to know more 
about the functioning of that agency 
than any other Senator would be. 

When the Senator from New York asks 
these questions and indicates that we 
should have expert testimony and com- 
petent, qualified, constitutional lawyers 
come in and tell us what effect this very 
delicate and difficult constitutional is- 
sue will have, it seems to me that his 
statement should carry great weight with 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we have 
only one speaker, and I expect to close. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I believe it is not inappropri- 
ate, now that we have heard from a for- 
mer Attorney General, that we hear 
from a former assistant district attor- 
ney. I should like to take just a few min- 
utes this afternoon to comment on the 
pending motion. 

Mr. President, we are not voting today 
on anticommunism. There is not a sin- 
gle Member of this body who is not to- 
tally opposed to Communist infiltration 
and subversion in the United States. 

The date has long since passed when 
any measure proposed in the name of 
anticommunism automatically received 
substantial support regardless of its mer- 
its. We are saner, and our constituents 
are more sophisticated. We can meet our 
obligations calmly, responsibly, and 
thoughtfully by treating such proposals 
just as we would treat any other meas- 
ures. 

We can look back to the original pas- 
sage in 1950 and consider President Tru- 
man’s warning that the bill was opposed 
by all our security agencies—this point 
has been brought out time and time 
again by Senator PROXMIRE, by Senator 
KENNEDY of New York, by Senator Typ- 
INds, and other—that it had serious con- 
stitutional flaws, and that it would in 
general help the Communists rather 
than hurt them. 

President Truman’s warnings have 
been proven true. After spending mil- 
lions of dollars and man-hours running 
the Board and litigating its cases, we 
have nothing at all to show except judi- 
cial opinions rendering the act almost 
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useless. More likely than not, the act 
will be further gutted in court. Thus, 
there is a question as to whether an en- 
ake new direction in this field is called 
or. 

In any event, I believe we should 
also seriously consider whether there are 
other means of achieving and accom- 
plishing the ends about which all of us 
are concerned—that is, the protection of 
the internal security of this country. 

Thus, even if the general basis of the 
act is still relevant, we should be able 
to find more efficient means. Certainly, 
the professionals in the Justice Depart- 
ment, both in the Internal Security Divi- 
sion and the FBI, can do the job without 
the help of a politically appointed board 
of laymen. This is the practical effect of 
the act as it stands now, since most of 
the damage to an organization is done 
as soon as the Attorney General initiates 
the case. His procedure for the selection 
of cases has been outlined on the floor 
of the Senate during the course of this 
debate; and it certainly is apparent to 
all of us who are aware of the procedure 
that the real effect—assuming this effect 
is what is desired—is when the Attorney 
General files the initia] recommendation 
with the Subversive Activities Control 
Board on a case. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I join with the other members 
of the committee who express reservation 
about the procedure we would be follow- 
ing in the Senate if this motion carries. 
There have been no hearings on the bill, 
there has been no explanation of it, there 
has been no comparison of its provision 
with present law. There really is no re- 
port to speak of. When the proponent of 
the measure was asked about this yester- 
day, he just said, “Read the report; read 
the report.” In reviewing the report, all 
we see is a collection of cases and just a 
page and a half of the most general 
statement of the purpose of the legisla- 
tion. 

This matter affects the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and it affects 
him directly. In spite of this, we have 
no request or recommendation or com- 
ment by the Attorney General of the 
United States. He has not expressed a 
view with respect to this measure, nor 
has he expressed a legal opinion about 
it. In any matter which directly affects 
the Attorney General of the United 
States as significantly as this measure 
does, we have a responsibility to insure 
that we hear from him—and we have 
not. 

Therefore, I believe there has been a 
lack of adequate and full consideration 
in the committee and a lack of informa- 
tion that has been given to us on the 
floor of the Senate. There is ample rea- 
son to vote against this measure on that 
basis alone. 

Another reason for voting in the nega- 
tive on this motion is that there is no 
special emergency. That case has not 
been made by the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. There are no special condi- 
tions which require haste. We cannot and 
should not decide this important meas- 
ure on a hasty basis. We waited a num- 
ber of weeks for action in the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and no case has been 
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made on the floor of the Senate for go- 
ing through these extraordinary pro- 
cedural gymnastics to have immediate 
consideration of this matter and a vote 
on it. 

Mr. President, if Harry Truman, in 
1950, could have the strength, courage, 
and foresight to veto the original bill in 
spite of the Nation’s preoccupation with 
the threat of communism at that time, in 
the early postwar years, we, in the en- 
lightened and self-confident period of 
the sixties, can surely take the necessary 
steps to prevent an unjustified and un- 
considered bill from receiving the expe- 
dited and extraordinary action which is 
sought for this bill on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I know that some of the points I have 
raised have been raised and discussed 
previously, but I believe they are impor- 
tant and I believe they dictate to the 
Members of the Senate that they should 
vote in opposition to the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished former assistant 
district attorney for his very helpful re- 
marks. I especially appreciate the fact 
that he underlined the unwisdom of this 
procedural action. As he pointed out, 
there have been no hearings, no witnesses 
have been heard, there is no record, there 
could be no knowledge by any Member 
of the Senate as to whether or not this 
proposal would work. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts has said so well, there is 
no emergency, there is no rush. There 
may be times when the Senate must act 
precipitously. National security may be at 
stake; there may be a threat from a for- 
eign power. 

We may have to act at once to save 
the Republic, but everybody knows that 
is not the case with this issue. We know 
that we can take another couple of weeks 
and certainly wait for a letter from the 
Attorney General, or some word from 
the Attorney General, as to whether or 
not he intends to make this proposal 
effective if it becomes law. We have to 
have that if we are going to act with 
knowledge. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. In 
the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
peatedly requested that we have the 
opinion of the Attorney General before 
acting on this matter, and I still believe 
he should speak on this question. I raise 
this point for one reason. If there were a 
sense of urgency and danger, if there 
were some real crisis in the United States 
at this time, it would seem to me that 
the Attorney General would on his own 
initiative make this fact known to us in 
such a way as to indicate his full support 
for this measure. He has not done so and 
the lack of any strong and urgent plea 
by him for this bill until now is itself 
the most convincing evidence of the 
absence of any great need for it, regard- 
less of what he might say about it in the 
days to come. 

Those of us who have reservations 
about the motion would say that if he 
who would bear the prime responsibility 
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in implementing this legislation, and who 
has the facts which would establish or 
negate the need for it, does not really 
support it or give it any priority, serious 
questions are raised as to whether the 
points raised by those who do support it 
can possibly be justified. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
shocked that my beloved friend, the able 
and distinguished minority leader, for 
whom I have the highest regard and, in- 
deed, veneration, should have chosen 
this unusual, radical, one might say, and 
unconventional procedure to attach this 
iniquitous bill to an appropriation bill by 
moving to suspend the rules. 

My friend is a stickler for the customs, 
manners, habits, and procedures of the 
U.S. Senate, and I would have thought 
that were his cause as just as I am sure 
he believes, he would have followed a 
more normal and conventional proce- 
dure to bring this matter before the 
Senate. 

Now I see my friend looking carefully 
through the rules of the Senate. To 
allay the concern of the Senator I might 
say that I full well realize that what he 
is doing is entirely legal. It may be that 
if he goes back through the annals of the 
U.S. Senate, back to the days of the 
then Senator from Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam Maclay, he will find a precedent, 
and perhaps two or three precedents for 
this peculiar, unusual, and odd proce- 
dure. 

Having had my fun with the Senator 
from Illinois, who I am sure in due course 
will rise to his feet and literally leave me 
in legislative shreds and pieces, I wish to 
say that this is really a serious matter. 
Let me begin by recalling that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
succeeded Joseph McCarthy as the Sen- 
ator from that great State. Now we find 
Joe McCarthy riding again, back from 
the grave, in this procedure which is be- 
fore us. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PrROXxMIRE] is careful of his words. He is 
not one for diatribes or unusual and vio- 
lent language. Yet, when he says that 
this is a proposed “railroad job” I must 
say I find no milder words to use in con- 
nection with it. There have been no hear- 
ings, no executive recommendation, no 
word from the Attorney General, but 
there is a report which would be a joke 
if it were not so tragic. The dangerous 
precedent of attempting to suspend the 
rules to put a legislative rider on an ap- 
propriation bill is a shortcut method, if 
ever we had one. 

I suggest, as I have heard my good 
friend from Illinois suggest in other mat- 
ters where we did not find ourselves in 
agreement, that this procedure does a 
serious disservice to the dignity of the 
Senate. 

I make a second point. We are talking, 
as usual, to a practically empty Sen- 
ate Chamber, and I wonder whether Sen- 
ators who will come into the Chamber 
when the roll is called will have the 
slightest understanding of what they are 
voting on. How could they? 
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As the Senator from Wisconsin said, 
the committee report is a one-page 
fiasco. We do not know what the At- 
torney General thinks. I suggest that 
Senators who come in to vote, as they 
will in another 45 minutes, must ask 
themselves whether they really know 
what they are voting for. Look at the 
bill which is sponsored by the Senator 
from Illinois. There is not even any 
indication in the bill or in the report 
as to what changes are made in the 
existing legislation. How could any Sen- 
ator know what he is voting on? 

I hope we will not be stampeded, I say 
in all candor, by a Joe McCarthy tactic, 
in taking this thoroughly unsound and 
unwise action to reconstitute this Board, 
with respect to which I would say, let it 
die—spurlos versenkt. 

I hope the position of the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be approved. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not 
be taken from either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has 50 minutes remain- 
ing; the Senator from Wisconsin has 15 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we have 
only one speaker on this side. Under 
the rule, I think I am entitled to close 
the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
will be running, equally divided. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum call be charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 293 Leg.] 

Aiken Fannin McClellan 
Allott Fong 0 
Anderson Fulbright McGovern 

* Gore cIntyre 
Bartlett Griffin Miller 
Bayh Gruening Mondale 
Bennett Hansen Monroney 
Bible Harris Montoya 
Boggs oss 
Brewster Hartke Mundt 
Burdick Hatfield Murphy 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Nelson 
Cannon Holland Pastore 

Hollings Pearson 

Church Pell 
Clark Inouye Percy 
Cooper Javits Prouty 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Dirksen Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Dodd uchel Scott 
Dominick Lausche Smathers 
Eastland Long, Mo. Smith 
Ellender Long, La. Sparkman 
Ervin Mansfield Spong 
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Talmadge Williams, N.J. Young, Ohio 
Thurmond Williams, Del, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Merca.F], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUssELL] is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooxe], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson], and the Senator fron. Idaho 
[Mr. Jorpan] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Kentucky 
Morton] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it is 
neither pleasant nor easy to oppose the 
leader of my own party in the Senate. 
And usually it is futile. 

But I shall vote against his motion to 
suspend the rules to permit legislation 
on this appropriations bill. 

I am convinced by the logic set forth 

by the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
and the junior Senator from Maryland 
in the two speeches that they made 
yesterday in opposition to his motion— 
and I am convinced as well by the state- 
ment yesterday by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader when he expressed his op- 
position to a possible request for suspen- 
sion of the rules on the public works 
appropriations bill that we acted upon 
yesterday immediately preceding taking 
up this appropriations bill. 
I listened with great interest to the 
speeches yesterday and I consider the 
speeches of Senator Proxmire and Sena- 
tor Trpmos to be two of the most im- 
pressive essays of logic that I have heard 
in my nearly 19 years in the Senate. 

In January of this year I supported 
the minority leader when he opposed 
suspension of the rules as destruction 
of the orderly processes and called for 
protection of the Republic against wild 
schemes and fantasies and the favorite 
legislative brainchildren” by protecting 
our rules. 

Only a few days ago I raised a point 
of order against a provision in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriations bill that 
was legislation on appropriations in that 
it sought to give retirement promotions 
to a select six Reserve officers holding 
executive positions in the Selective Serv- 
ice System. My point of order was so well 
accepted that no attempt was made to 
obtain a suspension of the rules. 

Let me make it quite clear that I am 
inclined to favor S. 2171 introduced by 
the minority leader and which he seeks 
to place as a rider on this appropriations 
bill. I do not oppose his bill. Instead I 
oppose the manner in which he seeks by 


(Mr. 
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suspension of the rules to have the Sen- 
ate pass it. 

Let me make it also quite clear that I 
am inclined to oppose S. 2146, the bill 
of Senator ProxmirE proposing the aboli- 
tion of Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 

But I feel very strongly that both 
S. 2171 and S. 2146 should proceed 
through the orderly processes for which 
the minority leader made such a strong 
and effective plea in January of this year, 
and that there should be thorough com- 
mittee hearings and reports on such leg- 
islation before it is acted upon by the 
Senate—rather than through the short- 
cut method of tacking legislation on to 
appropriations by the method of suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

I commend Senator Proxmrre and 
Senator Typrncs for their courage in 
taking the stand that they do in this 
matter for I know of the character 
attacks they must now expect from the 
extreme right because of their stand and 
of the inevitable charges against them of 
being “soft on communism.” 

I know from my own personal experi- 
ence when 17 years ago I took issue with 
the predecessor of Senator Proxmire in 
what was called a declaration of con- 
science and which prompted the ex- 
treme right to label me as a “left- 
winger,” a “fellow traveler,” and “soft on 
communism.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. Among the retaliatory 
vindictive actions was a smear book 
against me—whose authors and publish- 
ers I ultimately forced to retract their 
charges, make public apologies in news- 
papers, and pay damages through a suc- 
cessful libel suit. It took me 4% years to 
get them to trial. 

I know because such retaliatory vindic- 
tive action was even taken against me 
in the U.S. Senate when, in violation of 
all custom, tradition, and courtesy in the 
history of the Senate and in violation of 
the seniority system, Senator PROXMIRE’S 
predecessor expelled me from the Senate 
Permanent Investigations Subcommittee 
and his action was upheld by the parent 
then Senate Executive Expenditures 
Committee, now the Senate Government 
Operations Committee, over my protest. 

So that every Senator who votes 
against the motion to suspend the rules 
must face and accept the fact that his 
vote will be distorted by the extreme 
right as a vote against investigating, de- 
tecting, and apprehending Communists 
and their activities—even though such 
charges are false. 

No, it is not easy to vote against this 
oe to suspend the rules. But I shall 

© 50. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am happy to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Maine. Her speech to- 
day does her great credit, as did her 
declaration of conscience some 15 or 16 
years ago. 
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Perhaps it is true that the connota- 
tion she fears will be placed upon the 
action of those who vote against sus- 
pending the rule; but I would hope that 
the patriotism of no Senator, regardless 
of party, would ever be questioned on 
the basis of a vote which he cast in good 
conscience. 

I commend the Senator for a mag- 
nificent statement. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the words of the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I join the majority leader in com- 
mending the Senator from Maine. I re- 
mind the Senate that she speaks as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the Subcommittee on the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce. She holds the respect of every 
member of our committee, for we know 
that she is as diligent a Member as the 
Senate has, and certainly as intelligent. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield me one-half 
minute? 

I associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFELD]. The Senator from Maine 
has been a beacon of reason and courage 
to many Americans these past two dec- 
ades, and she still stands for everything 
that is fair, decent, and wise in this leg- 
islative body. I think it is wonderful that 
we have her with us. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

First, let me say that I, too, associate 
myself with the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Maine, who speaks with 
the great authority of long experience, 
and I admire her succinct statement here 
today. The thing that I wanted to point 
out was somewhat similar to what she 
had to say. 

Yesterday this body was confronted 
with a proposed motion to suspend the 
rule and attach to an appropriation bill 
a legislative authorization. In fact, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations was fortified, in that instance, by 
a vote of his own committee that he 
make such a motion to suspend the rule, 
But he withdrew his motion, indicating 
that he would follow the orderly proce- 
dure of a hearing in the other body on 
the measure, and await its action. 

Following the withdrawal of his mo- 
tion by the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the senior Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Haypren], it was the Sena- 
tor from Illinois who stood up to fortify 
the legislative record by saying that he 
thought that this was the correct proce- 
dure; and he said, among other things: 

It was said, when this suspension of the 
rules was proposed, that there was precedent 
for it. Well, a sin of the past we cannot con- 
done; nor can we pile another sin on top of 
it and compound it. I think the record has 
got to show that at least some remonstrance 
was made at the time in connection with the 
proposal. 

Within an hour, the Senator from Illi- 


nois was on his feet, asking the Senate 
to suspend the rule and attach to an 
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appropriation bill a legislative proposal 
that has not had hearings in this body 
nor been reported by a legislative com- 
mittee, and sweep it through as a rider 
to an appropriation bill. 

I know that all of us cannot act with 
complete consistency all of the time, but 
I have seldom seen inconsistency follow 
so swiftly—from one position to its op- 
posite within an hour's time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
moved to speak, first, because I am very 
much in sympathy with the position ex- 
pressed in the moving statement of the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], and 
second, because of respect for my dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

I must identify myself, as has the 
Senator from Maine, with those who will 
have to vote against the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois, and, like other 
Senators, take whatever consequences 
follow, because that is my basic philoso- 
phy; but because I have such deep regard 
for the minority leader, I would not wish 
simply to vote “no” without stating my 
reason. 

My reason, Mr. President, is this: If 
we convert the Subversive Activities 
Control Board into a Senate investiga- 
tive agency, we would be doing, in effect, 
what I think the Senate has successfully 
avoided for a long time—having some 
type of Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee here. We have always left such mat- 
ters in the hands of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, which has its Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, and at least there 
we have had the basic safeguards of law 
and lawyers, so that the situation can- 
not run wild. We have seen examples of 
that in the very investigations to which 
the Senator from Maine referred, which 
involved the late Senator McCarthy. 

There has been trouble about that in 
the other body, I say again. I am cogni- 
zant of the fact that investigations could 
be and would be made of the ultra right 
as they would be of Communists. I un- 
derstand that. But I still believe that the 
constitutional processes would be much 
better served if, in the absence of a reg- 
istration statute, we did not have just a 
broad “hunting license.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope the Senator 
from New York will clarify which Sena- 
tor McCarthy he is talking about. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is very clear. 
The Senator from Minnesota need not be 
self-conscious about that at all. 

There should not be “hunting licenses” 
for this agency in the absence of sub- 
stantive administrative responsibility. So 
I think the proposal of the Senator from 
Illinois would be unwise. Therefore, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and shall be 
voting with the opponents of the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I urge 
rejection of this motion to suspend the 
Senate rules. As I pointed out yesterday, 
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no one has more eloquently or forcefully 
highlighted the danger in suspending the 
rules than Senator DIRKSEN himself, who 
warned us during the rule 22 debate in 
January as follows. He said: 

There is a rule that you cannot legislate 
on appropriation bills. In the House we did 
it with impunity. ... I know how it works 
because I have made it work. And it can 
work again. That is the danger. You will 
destroy the orderly processes. If we 
are going to protect the Republic against 
wild schemes and fantasies and favorite leg- 
islative brainchildren, the thing to do is to 
protect our rules. 


Mr. President, what reasons does Sena- 
tor DIRKSEN now Offer to justify our ig- 
noring his sage advice of 9 months ago 
against suspending the Senate rules? 
What is there about his bill (S. 2171) 
which ought to exempt it from hearings, 
an adequate report, and debate in ac- 
cordance with the regular order of the 
Senate? 

Senator DIRKSEN says hearings are un- 
necessary on this 11-page, 263-line bill, 
because it would be hard to get a quorum 
and everyone is too busy. I say that if 
this bill is important enough to take the 
extraordinary step of suspending the 
rules to consider it, it is worth one morn- 
ing’s time to hold hearings on it so we 
can find out what it is about, how it 
might be improved, and whether, in fact, 
it does adequately protect our national 
security. 

But, Senator DIRKSEN says, the hear- 
ings held before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board budget this year are hearings 
enough to justify this bill. But those 
hearings were not on Senator DIRKSEN’S 
bill, S. 2171, but on whether to cut back 
or eliminate the Subversive Activities 
Control Board appropriation. Senator 
DIRKSEN did not testify at the hearings 
and his bill was mentioned only in pass- 
ing. In fact, the hearings themselves did 
not take place until the morning of Au- 
gust 15, the very same morning and at 
the very same time the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was meeting and reporting S. 2171, 
Senator DIRKSEN’S bill. 

So there have been no hearings on this 
bill. And the report on it contains no ex- 
planation of the bill’s effect, no section- 
by-section analysis of its provisions, and 
no statement of the changes it would 
make in existing law. 

But Senator DIRKSEN says that despite 
this total lack of legislative history or 
orderly procedure on his bill, we should 
take the extraordinary step of suspend- 
ing the Senate rules to consider it be- 
cause the President has told Senator 
DIRKSEN he wants the bill. Senator 
Dirksen says “Why do we have to find 
out from the administration how they 
feel, when the President of the United 
States, your President, calls me to the 
White House and says he wants the 
bill?” 

Well, Mr. President, all I can say to 
that is that this Senator does not vote 
for bills just because someone in Wash- 
ington tells him to. If the President 
wants this bill, let him send one of his 
representatives to Capitol Hill and tell 
us so, tell us why, and tell us exactly 
what this bill will do. If Senator DIRK- 
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SEN wants this bill, let him hold hearings 
on it so we can be sure of what it does 
and that it protects our national secu- 
rity most effectively. 

Mr. President, no one in this body is 
more anxious than I to protect this coun- 
try against communism, at home and 
abroad. If hearings on S. 2171 show that 
bill to be both wise and necessary, I will 
certainly support it. But the people of 
Maryland did not send me to the Senate 
to vote blindly on a bill just because 
another Senator, or even the President 
of the United States, tells me to. I 
intend to exercise independent judgment 
on this bill, and I will oppose voting on 
it until the Senate is given a record of 
testimony and an adequate report upon 
which to base such a judgment. 

I urge the Senate to reject this motion 
to suspend the rules. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the pending motion—not 
because I oppose the amendment which 
the motion would make in order—but 
because this is not the way to legislate 
on such an important and complex 
matter. 

Experience has demonstrated over and 
over again that legislation to control sub- 
versive activities must be drafted with 
the utmost care if it is to survive the 
rigid tests of constitutionality imposed by 
the Supreme Court. 

A bill to accomplish the purpose in- 
tended by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] should be con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary in a much more thorough manner 
than the record reflects. Hearings should 
be held. Testimony from the Attorney 
General and the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation should be taken, 
and the position of the administration 
should be made clear in the record. 

If the pending motion to set aside the 
rules is defeated, I hope the Committee 
on the Judiciary will then proceed very 
carefully and deliberately to give the 
proposed legislation the consideration in 
depth which it deserves. 

Like the distinguished Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], I am inclined to 
favor the legislation which our beloved 
minority leader now advocates. But I am 
convinced that unless we follow the 
orderly procedures wisely established for 
transacting Senate business, there can be 
no assurance that legislation enacted in 
this field will be both constitutional and 
effective. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has 1 minute re- 
maining. 5 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; the Senator from 
Wisconsin should close now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, let us vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I have 
to, I will take all the 50 minutes I have 
remaining, if that is the way the Sena- 
tors wants it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not want to be 
stubborn about this. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, you are. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Perhaps I am, but I 
should like to say to my good friend from 
Illinois that, after all, he has 50 minutes 
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left—five zero—almost an hour. I have 
1 minute left. 

I certainly intend to have the Senator 
from Illinois close. He should. It is his 
motion that we are considering. But I 
would hope that he would let me have 1 
minute, perhaps 10 minutes, before he is 
through. Then he could make one of his 
great perorations, which I am sure will 
have great effect on the Senate. I do not 
think that that is asking too much—50 
to 1. What does that amount to? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin started earlier to- 
day to get me to take time and he made 
as if he were going to close this debate. 
The proponents are entitled to close, Mr. 
President, and I suggest that we should. 

First of all, I will try to summarize 
what is before us, and I will show the 

_invalidity of so many things that have 
been said on the floor. 

First, the very congenial Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] said that this 
is a very extraordinary procedure. Go 
back and read rule 40. That rule was in 
the rule book long before I ever came 
here. It will be there for much longer. 

As to whether it is unusual, we had the 
Renegotiation Act, the authorization for 
the construction of the New Senate Of- 
fice Building, the Anti-Deficiency Act, 
the bill to establish the Joint Committee 

` on the Budget, the authorization for the 
construction of the Rayburn House Of- 
fice Building, the creation of the Com- 
mission for the Extension of the U.S. 
Capitol and the construction of the east 
front of the Capitol, the extension of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1963, the National Guard airlift groups, 
the Ready Reserve, the numerous TVA 
dams. These were all legislative propos- 
als that were added to appropriation 
bills. So, what is unusual about it? 

The point was made this morning that 
maybe the Attorney General is not going 
to enforce this. Why did they not go 
back and read the act? 

I read the act to them: 

Whenever the Attorney Genera] has rea- 
son to believe that any organization— 


Which has not registered under sub- 
sections (a), (b), and so forth— 
is a Communist-action organization or a 
Communist-front organization, he shall file 
with the Board and serve upon such organi- 
zation a petition for a determination that 
such organization is a Communist-action 
m or a Communist-front organi- 
zation, as the case may be. 


The Attorney General does not have 

to file it if he does not want to do so. 

That provision was in the act when it 

was passed. And when Truman vetoed 

it, we overrode his veto. But even then, 

in 1950, that language was there. And we 
do not propose to change it. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah 
and the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin either found it convenient or 
worthwhile not to hear the whole story 
or tell the whole story about the Hayden 
proposal to an appropriations bill. 

Why did they not say that we passed 
the central Arizona project a year ago? 
I voted for it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
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Senator will yield further, we passed the 
project three times. 

That is the point I tried to make. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is no inconsist- 
ency whatever. 'The central Arizona proj- 
ect was passed here, and it got stuck on 
the other side. It was then proposed to 
repass the measure here and stick it in 
another committee on the House side. 
That is an unusual position, and there 
is not the slightest validity in what the 
distinguished Senator from Utah said. 

The point was made yesterday that 
there was not any report of any conse- 
quence, on the Court decisions or in the 
report. 

With reference to this measure, we 
had plenty of discussion in the Judiciary 
Committee. Let me say to the Senate 
that the measure was voted out by a 
vote of 11 to 2. There were only two Sen- 
ators on the Judiciary Committee who 
opposed it. And the names of those two 
Senators appear in the Xerox copy that 
was circulated in the Senate yesterday. 

It is very strange, is it not, that this 
matter could get 11 votes, and yet they 
tried to go along with the idea of abol- 
ishing the Board. 

A bill has been introduced to abolish 
the Board. The Senator from Wisconsin 
introduced such a bill. And then he tried 
before the Appropriations Committee to 
cut out the money, to gut this opera- 
tion. I think the country is entitled to 
know about it. 

It would be strange indeed if we were 
to appropriate money and then not give 
the Board any work. What is the consist- 
ency of such a position? 

The money is there. It is contained in 
the bill now, unless the Senate under- 
takes to strike it. 

So, there will be money. But, it will be 
Congress and not the Court that will 
tie the hands of the Board. And I think 
the country is entitled to know this, 

The Assistant Attorney General testi- 
fied at great length with respect to the 
bill. His testimony is found in the hear- 
ings. He said: 

It has been my view that an important 
function of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board has been the disclosure that has 
resulted in 23 front organization cases that 
were brought before the Board. 


He said further: 


I believe the Subversive Activities Control 
Board has performed a valuable service. 


It certainly has performed a valuable 
service. 

With respect to the act whereby the 
Board was created in 1950, this is testi- 
mony from Mr. Herbert A. Philbrick, who 
has been an informant for the FBI: 

I am most interested in the statements 
made by some alleging that the Communists 
have mellowed and changed. I am intrigued 
as to where their source of information 
might be to form such an opinion, 


This testimony was given on May 9, 
1967, before the Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

He said further: 

There is no question but that the law 
the Communists fear the most, the law that 
they fought the longest and hardest to over- 
throw was the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
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The Communists fought that measure tooth 
and nail, in court and out, week in and 
week out, for 15 solid years. 


If we do not give that Board the nec- 
essary latitude in conformity with the 
court decisions, then of course they have 
money, but they cannot perform their 
duties as they should. 

It was mentioned here yesterday that 
these were political appointees on the 
Board. Well, on a board like this, or an 
independent agency, there are always 
political appointees. 

The distinguished Chairman of the 
Board comes from Montana, and he is 
a former national commander of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 

Mr. Patterson, a member of the Board, 
was at one time Deputy Veterans Admin- 
istrator for a good many years. And he 
was a Deputy in the Office of War 
Management. 

Mr. Sweeney was on the Board. He died 
recently. He was at one time one of the 
faculty of Northwestern University. 

I do not know where we would get 
better people than those. I think that 
pretty well covers what has been said 
with respect to the character and at- 
tributes of the members of the Board. 

I ask, who wants this? I am pretty 
confident that the President of the 
United States wants it. I will not put any 
words in his mouth. 

I gather from Mr. Yeagley, the As- 
sistant Attorney General, that Justice 
wants it. And I reemphasize that the 
basie act does not require the Attorney 
General to submit a petition to the 
Board if he does not want to do so. 

The FBI does not very often interfere 
in legislative matters of this kind. How- 
ever, I am pretty sure that if I had a 
chance to make contact with J. Edgar 
Hoover, I could quickly get his answer. 

The 11 members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee voted to report this measure to 
the Senate as against two Senators who 
were opposed. 

The American Legion wants it. The 
VFW wants it. The AMVETS want it. 
sae Disabled American Veterans want 

Who does not want it? 

It would appear that some Senators 
do not want it. I do not reflect upon their 
judgment. 

I am thinking in terms of the problem 
that is before the country. I am also 
thinking of one other thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and that is that we have 475,000 
people mostly in uniform, 12,000 miles 
from here. They are fighting a war 
against the Reds, and I do not think any- 
body can make anything else out of it. 

These things get into the service 
papers, papers like the Stars and Stripes. 
It will be a great day when a couple of 
corporals will be setting there alone out 
in the timber or in the wasteland some- 
where and one of them says: “What are 
we doing here fighting the Reds? It would 
appear that back in Washington they are 
not very interested in our case. They do 
not give us very much support in fighting 
the Reds.” 

That would be a singular thing to hap- 
pen, but obviously it could happen, as a 
matter of fact. 
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Now, there is ample reason for this 
motion to be sustained and to pass by a 
good vote in this body, and that is pre- 
cisely where I am going to rest the case, 
without any more speeches on my part. 
After my friend, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, uses his minute, I shall use 1 
minute, and then I will yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois has 
not answered the basic question; and 
the basic question is, Will the Attorney 
General use this act to give real force 
to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board? If he does not use this act, then 
the proposed measure will do nothing. 
The very least we should insist upon 
is some kind of answer from the At- 
torney General, and we have not received 
it. 

Mr. President, we should realize, when 
we are asking to suspend the rules and 
to put this measure on an appropriation 
bill, that we mean there will be no 
further hearings in the House. There 
have been no hearings in the Senate. 
We have no testimony on this matter 
from any kind of expert. 

Under these circumstances, if ever 
there was a case for maintaining the 
precedent of not suspending the rules, 
it would seem to me that it is clearly in 
this case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SronG in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 1 minute. 

It is rather singular that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin does not 
go back to the basic act, which does not 
require the Attorney General to do it, 
unless he has reason to believe that any 
organization which is not registered, and 
so forth—and then petitions the Board. 
That is the whole story. 

There has not been an argument on 
this floor that would hold water against 
this proposal. And the former Attorney 
General who spoke here this morning, 
insofar as I know, never lifted a finger, 
when he was Attorney General, to get 
this Board abolished. I do not know why, 
but he did not. 

So, Mr. President, I add one other 
thing. I just make it clear that the ma- 
jority leader in this body is definitely for 
this proposal. 

With that, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the motion has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the re- 
quirement for pairs on this vote is 2 to 1. 

Mr. RIBICOFF (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
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the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” Therefore, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. If he were present, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” 

I understand that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold our votes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after 
having voted in the affirmative). On this 
vote, the distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] and I have a pair with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. If the Senator from Oregon 
were present, he would vote “nay.” If 
the majority leader and I were permitted 
to vote, we would vote “yea.” We there- 
fore withdraw our votes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
abrogates the announcement made 
earlier relating to the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. JORDAN]. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, HaypEen], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusseLt] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartxy] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson] and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Jorpan] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE] would 
vote “nay.” Also, if present and voting, 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 47, 
nays 38, as follows: 
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YEAS—47 

Aiken Ervin Mundt 
Allott Fannin Murphy 
Anderson Fong Pearson 
Baker Hansen Percy 
Bayh Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bennett Hill Randolph 
Bible Holland 
Boggs Hollings Smathers 
Cannon Hruska Sparkman 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Talmadge 
Curtis Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, La. Tower 
Dodd McClellan Williams, Del, 
Dominick Miller Young, N. 


NAYS—38 

Bartlett Hart Muskie 
Brewster Hartke Nelson 

ck Hatfield Pastore 
Byrd, Va Inouye Pell 
Case Javits Proxmire 
Church Kennedy, Mass, Smith 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Spong 
Ellender Long, Mo. Symington 
Fulbright Gee Tydings 
Gore McGovern W N. J. 
Griffin McIntyre Yarborough 
Gruening Mondale Young, Ohio 
Harris 

NOT VOTING—15 

Brooke Jordan,Idaho Monroney 
Byrd, W. Va. Magnuson Morse 
Carlson Mansfield Morton 
Hayden McCarthy Ribicoff 
Jacksor Metcalf Russell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing not having voted in the affirmative, 
the motion of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen] is rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to para- 
phrase MacArthur, I say to the Senate: 
“TIl be back, and S. 2171 will be back, 
and it won’t be very long from now.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAms] 
proposes an amendment on page 48, 
beginning with line 9, strike out all down 
to and including line 15, as follows: 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, including services 
as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, not to exceed 
$3,500 for expenses of travel, and not to 
exceed $500 for the purchase of newspapers 
and periodicals, $295,000. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Attachés will with- 
draw to the rear of the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I supported the Senator from Illi- 
nois in his motion to suspend the rule. I 
regret that we were unsuccessful in that 
effort. Had it been successful I would 
have supported his proposed bill to con- 
fer upon the Board legislative authority 
whereby it could perform the functions 
and duties which Congress intended. 
However, the motion was rejected, and 
we are now confronted with this situa- 
tion: We have a Board with 18 members 
and an appropriation in the bill for 
$295,000 to pay their salaries—salaries 
of employees who for 17 months have 
had no duties whatsoever to perform 
and who for the next several months will 
still have no duties to perform, except to 
cash their checks. 

I will be supporting the Senator from 
Illinois when his bill comes before the 
Senate for legislative approval. If it is 
passed by the Senate and the House cer- 
tainly they will need personnel, and I 
would then support restoration of the 
necessary money to pay the salaries of 
the personnel to perform the duties 
which may be assigned to them. 

Mr. President, I am not quarreling 
with the work that this agency was de- 
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signed to perform, but it does not and 
has not had any duties to perform. 

Under this proposal it would have five 
employees drawing $26,000 a year; one 
general counsel at a salary of $23,425 a 
year to advise them on how to do noth- 
ing, an assistant to that general counsel 
at $19,371, who would help him advise 
this Board on nothing; one GS-12 em- 
ployee drawing $12,064; one employee at 
$9,221; six drawing a total of $57,438, 
which is a little better than $9,000 a 
year; one employee at $9,001, one at 
$5,850; and one at $4,845—a total of 18 
employees with a total payroll of over 
$270,000 plus other benefits. 

I understand that at the present time 
they have only 13 employees, but the 
budget request and committee amend- 
ment allows $295,000, or enough for 18 
employees as enumerated above. Appar- 
ently they plan to hire five more em- 
ployees this year. What they will be 
doing is anybody’s guess. 

Mr. President, at a time when we are 
supposed to be trying to curtail Federal 
expenditures, Congress certainly cannot 
justify carrying these 18 employees on 
the payroll when we all recognize not 
only that under the existing law they are 
not performing any functions but also 
that under the law there are no duties 
for them to perform. The committee 
report confirms this point. 

Therefore, I propose to strike from 
the appropriation bill all the money for 
this particular agency. 

I conclude by stating that if and when 
the bill proposed by the Senator from 
Illinois comes before the Senate I will 
support it, and if it is enacted I will 
support the necessary appropriation to 
finance and pay for the personnel to 
operate the agency. 

In the meantime I think we should 
strike this money from the pending bill. 

I want a yea and nay vote on my 
amendment, Mr. President, unless the 
chairman is willing to accept it. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
can appreciate and I share the concern 
of the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] with respect to 
making an appropriation from which we 
may get very little service. It would take 
at least $100,000, if the Board is termi- 
nated, to liquidate its affairs and pay the 
termination costs, including severance 
pay of the employees. 

In my judgment, if we act today to 
strike the appropriation under the con- 
ditions that now prevail in the situation 
which confronts us, we will be striking 
a death blow to the Board and to the 
functions which we have heretofore pur- 
sued with respect to exposing Communist 
subversion in this country. I think it 
would be tragic to do that. 

I was most reluctant to support the 
distinguished minority leader’s motion 
to suspend the rule. I did so only because 
of the peculiar circumstances that at- 
tended the situation at the moment. 

Mr. President, can we, and will we, 
today repudiate the efforts we have made 
in the past to do something about Com- 
munist subversion in this country? 
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Kill this Board, deny it any funds, ad- 
vertise to the world that we have failed 
in this effort and that we no longer in- 
tend to pursue it, then what kind of mes- 
sage will that carry to our boys fighting 
in Vietnam at this hour? 

We have already done enough that is 
calculated to discourage our fighting men 
from feeling reassured that they have 
the support of their people here at home. 

It is time we began to take more ag- 
gressive action and to let them know 
that, irrespective of the issues involved, 
irrespective of how we may have gotten 
into the conflict in Vietnam, we are with 
our fighting boys today all the way, and 
that we propose to see them through to 
victory, or until an honorable settlement 
of the conflict is achieved. 

I do not propose, by my vote, or by any 
expression of mine on the floor of the 
Senate, in public, or otherwise, to lend 
the least comfort, the least encourage- 
ment, to the enemy. Such action today, 
in my judgment, would be interpreted as 
that. Let us retain the money recom- 
mended in the bill. Let us pursue fur- 
ther at this session of Congress the ef- 
fort to enact legislation to expand the 
powers of the Board within the Consti- 
tution as interpreted by Congress. Let 
the Board resume its functions. Instead 
of wondering whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral would enforce a law, let us not 
wonder, If necessary, let us write into 
the act that the Attorney General shall 
carry out its provisions. 

I am not ready to start to apologize 
for our efforts in this field. I realize what 
motivates the Senator from Delaware in 
offering the amendment. It is economy. I 
am for economy. We should have econ- 
omy. If we cannot reestablish the Board 
and give it the expanded powers it needs, 
we should not, of course, support it fi- 
nancially. But at this critical moment, 
after what has happened in the Senate 
this afternoon, when we consider even 
what that action may convey, in its im- 
port, to our soldiers abroad, I think it 
would be a compounding of an error for 
us now to strike from the bill all of the 
funds necessary to realize the hope and 
the expectation that we will act afirma- 
tively to put the Board back into com- 
mission and into action. I hope it will be 
aggressive action. 

Let no one delude his thinking and 
come to the erroneous conclusion that 
communism is no longer active in this 
country. What have we witnessed this 
summer? Is there a single Member of 
this body who at this moment doubts 
that the enemy communism had its 
finger in some of those activities? Are 
we always going to retreat? What has 
happened to this country’s determina- 
tion and resoluteness to fight commu- 
nism? 

Mr. President, I cannot accept the 
amendment. I share the objective that 
motivates the Senator from Delaware 
in submitting it. But that motivation is 
transcended by the import and the 
impact that the amendment could have. 
It is a move, in my judgment, in the 
wrong direction. It is a negative action, 
whereas we ought to be taking the posi- 
tive action that we attempted to take a 
little while ago. 
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I hope that, upon reconsideration, the 
Senator from Delaware will withdraw 
his amendment. If he will not do so, I 
plead with the Senate to reject it. 

We have just had a minority vote by 
which, under the circumstances, some 
Senators voted against the suspension 
of the rule. They did not vote against the 
Board; they did not vote against the 
services it performs; they simply voted 
on a matter of procedure. 

Now we are coming down to the funda- 
mental issue: Do we support the Board 
by making appropriations, or do we in- 
capacitate it completely and destroy it— 
in effect, abolish it? To me that is a 
retreat. This is not the hour, this is not 
the time, this is not the place to begin a 
retreat. I hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

I may call attention to one other fact. 
One-fourth of this $295,000 has already 
been expended, and it will take at least 
another $100,000 to liquidate it. So we are 
not saving much. Perhaps $100,000 is in- 
volved in this amendment. That is what 
is actually involved, not the $295,000 car- 
ried in the bill. 

I hope my friend will reconsider. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I respect the position of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. There are few men 
I have met whom I respect more highly, 
but I disagree with him on this point. 

I call attention to the fact that on 
July 24, 1967, this issue was first raised, 
at which time I introduced a resolution 
instructing the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to survey the past activities of this 
Board and to report on its prospective 
work in the future. The committee’s own 
report, on page 33, confirms that this 
Board has no duties. I read excerpts from 
this report: 

Without further legislation, the chances 
that the board’s workload will materially in- 
crease is remote. 

The board has no statutory authority to 
bring cases before it on its own motion. The 
only other way that a case may arise is 
through the voluntary action of an organi- 
zation or an individual. This latter is a re- 
mote possibility. 


For 17 months this Board has per- 
formed no duties whatsoever. There is no 
prospect that it will have any duties in 
the future until Congress passes the 
necessary legislation. I stated earlier that 
I will support the proposed legislation 
of the Senator from Illinois. I will sup- 
port his bill if it is brought up this after- 
noon. After that bill has been enacted 
into law I will support an appropriation 
for it. I will even sponsor an amendment 
to add an appropriation to a supple- 
mental bill, if that is the wish of the 
Senate, but I will not support a $295,000 
payroll for a group of political appointees 
who have no duties to perform except 
to cash their. checks. Congress is not 
fighting communism by supporting a 
board with 18 employees who have no du- 
ties to perform. We are not kidding any- 
one that we are fighting communism 
merely by carrying these men on a panel 
with no assigned duties. 

This is a ridiculous situation, and it 
has existed for the past 17 months. What 
is even worse is that we are now asked 
to perpetuate the farce. 
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The question might well be asked, 
“Why has this Board been allowed to 
continue for 17 months without any 
duties?” Speaking for myself, I never 
knew the Board was without duties until 
I heard about it last July. Apparently the 
Board members were satisfied with hav- 
ing nothing to do for 17 months except 
draw their pay and cash their checks; 
so why should they alert Congress that 
they were tired of playing pinochle in 
their offices and ask for duties to be as- 
signed to them? 

I will accept my part of the responsi- 
bility for not knowing about this situa- 
tion, but we do know about it now. We 
know they have five men with no work to 
perform, who are drawing salaries of 
$26,000. We know this Board has two 
men as attorneys to advise them on how 
to loaf at the taxpayers’ expense. Al- 
together they will have 18 employees who 
have nothing to do if this amendment is 
defeated. 

As to the statement that it will take 
$100,000 for their severance pay should 
the Board be abolished is actually an 
argument for this amendment. Are we 
now being told that it will cost the tax- 
payers $100,000 to get rid of a small 
group of employees who for the past 17 
months have been drawing approxi- 
mately $25,000 in monthly salaries for 
doing absolutely no work at all? 

Is that any argument for keeping these 
drones on the payroll? 

How are we going to win the battle 
against communism, either at home or 
abroad, by carrying on the payroll a 
dead agency—one with 18 employees who 
have no work to do? If that is a con- 
structive step in the fight against com- 
munism why not double or triple the 
Board, put 1,000 drones on the payroll, 
and really lick the problem? Certainly 
we do not accomplish anything by keep- 
ing people on the payroll with no duties 
to perform. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. In the event the Sen- 
ator’s amendment carries and the funds 
to carry on the Board are voted out of 
existence, does that mean that in the 
event the minority leader brings up his 
bill later on and it passes, there will have 
to be a new commission appointed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
President could appoint a new commis- 
sion, I have said that I would support 
an appropriation to pay their salaries 
if a law were passed whereby the agency 
would function. I do not see that we 
achieve anything, from the standpoint 
of our opposition to communism and 
certainly not from the standpoint of 
sound budgetary practices, by continu- 
ing an agency which for 17 months has 
not had anything to do. The committee 
report confirms that they have had no 
work. The committee report confirms 
that there will be no duties that can be 
assigned to the Board until Congress has 
passed legislative authority conferring 
such duties on that Board. 

Had the proposal of the Senator from 
Illinois, which I supported, been enacted, 
as I stated, I would not have proposed 
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any action to strike money from the 
bill. But the Board is dead in every- 
thing but name. 

If that is the way we are going to 
fight communism we can take 
from the door, put it across 
Avenue, and give it a lot 


Mr. President, this Board. in the 
opinion of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, is not dead. In the last 2 or 3 
minutes the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware has repeated five or six times 
that it was dead; that there was no op- 
portunity of its coming to life. I do not 
agree. 

We should remember that in the vote 
just taken, 47 Senators voted for the 
motion with the amendment to extend 
the powers of this Board, and only 38 
Senators opposed it. There were a num- 
ber of pairs. It took two pairs in the af- 
firmative to match one pair in the nega- 
tive. So that more than 50 Senators, 
more than half the entire membership of 
this body, indicated that they were sup- 
porting this Board. 

A bill to extend the powers, or at least 
to bring the powers into conformity with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, is 
on the calendar. It is said that it will be 
filibustered against. That may be so. But 
on those who choose to conduct that 
filibuster will be the responsibility for so 

I remember, Mr. President, in the years 
that I served in the House of Represent- 
atives, the correspondence that I re- 
ceived, year after year, demanding that 
I vote to abolish the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. That correspondence 
always came from the same sources. It 
came from people within my State and 
outside my State, whom I came to know, 
and to know, I think, their hidden mo- 
tive. In most cases they wanted the moral 
victory—if you want to call it a moral 
victory; I would call it an immoral vic- 
tory—of having the word go out to the 
Nation and to the world that that com- 
mittee was abolished, 

I have not approved of all the activi- 
ties of that committee. Many times I 
have strongly disapproved. But I came to 
understand the context, every single 
session: It was a desire to get the Con- 
gress of the United States to repudiate, 
reject, and abolish an agency designed to 
protect this Republic from subversive 
activities and from those who seek to 
destroy it. 

In the same way, useless as this Board 
has been for a long time past, handi- 
capped, shackled, and handcuffed as it 
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has become, it has stood as a symbol, 
just as the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee has stood as a symbol, of 
the resolution of Congress not to sup- 
press anybody’s convictions, but to bring 
facts out into the open, so that innocent 
people in this country cannot be solicited 
for funds by this organization or that 
organization, without being made aware 
of the true character of the organiza- 
tions soliciting their support. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr, AIKEN. I was late coming into the 
Chamber, but I heard the Senator say 
that this Board had been handicapped 
and prevented from doing anything. 

Will the Senator tell us who has done 
the handicapping? Who has prevented 
the Board from functioning? 


Mr. AIKEN. As I understand it, the 
Board has quite a considerable number 
of political employees drawing money for 
doing nothing. 

Mr. COTTON. That is certainly the 
truth. 

Mr. AIKEN. Somebody is responsible 
for that. Who is it? 

Mr. COTTON. I will tell the Senator 
who it is. Isat for years on the Independ- 


„ perfectly frankly, that they 
128 5 their job effectively while 
there were cases pending in the courts 
ana Saono the Supreme Court as to the 

ralidity of the law that created them, and 


Those cases dragged along, literally, 
for years—at least the last 2 or 3 years 
that I was in the House of Representa- 
tives. They continued to drag on for 
years longer; in fact, for a whole decade. 
The Board could not function. It would 
have been foolish for it to attempt to 
function, when its very existence, its 
powers, the scope of its authority, and 
the validity of its actions were being 
challenged before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Now, at last, the Supreme Court has 
acted. It has defined the Board's powers. 
It has acted, and I have no comment to 
make upon its decision. It has acted in 
such a manner that we now know the 
score. We now know how the Board can 
effectively act in conformity with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court; and 
at this point, after it has been shackled 
all these years—and I am sorry that the 
vote came up as it did—Congress now 
has the opportunity to make this Board 
effective within the scope of the deci- 
sions of the Court, to make it effective 
in such a manner that all the rights of 
individuals and all the rights of organi- 
zations, carefully defined in the Court 
decisions, shall be respected. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
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from Arkansas, who so eloquently and so 
pointedly brought out the impact; and 
I say that the moral effect on the people 
of this country and the people of all 
countries of having us, at this point, do 
anything but hold the present situation 
until the bill can be acted upon, would 
do inestimable harm. 

Mr. President, it may be a tragedy to 
have members and personnel of this 
Board idle for the necessary few weeks 
that it will now take to get an affirmative 
decision one way or the other by Con- 
gress. But I call to the attention of the 
Senator from Delaware—and I know that 
he will be the first to agree with me— 
that they are not the only ones down- 
town who are playing pinochle. If we 
could eradicate all the Federal employees 
who are sitting around downtown, taking 
coffee breaks and working only half the 
time, we could save untold millions of 
dollars for this Government. Now, it sud- 
denly becomes a tragedy if we pay this 
particular group for a limited time, in 
order that we do not take action here 
today that, in the words of the Senator 
from Arkansas, would constitute a re- 
treat. 

Mr. President, in this case I simply 
hope that the Senate will reject the pro- 
posed amendment, no matter how wor- 
thy and meritorious are the motives be- 
hind it, because there is too much at 
stake to worry about the money involved 
in this particular amendment. I hope 
that the bill will come before the Senate; 
and if it is necessary to combat a filibus- 
ter, I hope that we will sit up the neces- 
sary number of nights and hold the nec- 
essary number of sessions to accomplish 
it. Mr. President, while it is easy to talk 
about communism and there are those 
disposed to see a Communist hiding un- 
der every bush, and while it is true that 
there is an unfortunate tendency on the 
part of some people to say that anyone 
who happens to disagree with them is a 
Communist, and while there has been 
much injustice done—I do not mean in 
the courts, I mean in the public mind— 
nevertheless, I believe the dangers of 
subversive, hidden, creeping communism 
were never so great as they are in this 
year of 1967. Nothing could be more dis- 
astrous than for the Senate to falter in 
its resolution to make sure that, while 
observing all of the rights of the individ- 
ual and the individual freedoms given by 
the Constitution, we are not going to be 
party to conspiracies designed to over- 
throw the last hope of liberty in the 
world today. 

I hope the pending amendment will be 
rejected. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY DELEGATION FROM 
INDONESIA 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
have been privileged to have before the 
Subcommittee on Far Eastern Affairs of 
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the Foreign Relations Committee some 
visitors, some of our friends from Indo- 


nesia. 

Included in that group was the Am- 
bassador of Indonesia to the United 
States, His Excellency Suwito Kusu- 
mowidagdo, two Members of the Parlia- 
ment of Indonesia, Mr. Hardi, Vice 
Chairman of the PNI—Nationalist 
Party—and Mr. Hartono, member of the 
NU—Orthodox Moslem Party—and Maj. 
Gen. Taswin Natadiningrat, Chief of 
General Suharto’s personal staff and re- 
cently named Ambassador to the Neth- 
erlands. We were also honored to have 
Mr. Ali Alatas, Counselor, Embassy of 
Indonesia. 

Mr. Hardi and Mr. Hartono, the Mem- 
bers of the Parliament, are now present 
on the floor of the Senate. 

We are delighted to have these friends 
visit us. We are pleased with the way 
Indonesia is coming out of the most diffi- 
cult situation that it has been in. 

We all join in extending a welcome to 
these visitors today. 

(The distinguished visitors rose in 
their places and were greeted with ap- 
plause, Senators rising.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is very happy to welcome you here 
today. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10345) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware will not prevail, but will be 
defeated. 

I have thought for a long time that 
there is a place in our form of govern- 
ment for a bipartisan board which is not 
part of the legislative system and is not 
directly attached to any of the depart- 
ments of the executive system to look into 
the questions of those activities that are 
aimed at the destruction of our country, 
whether they be from communism—and 
that is giving us most concern—or na- 
zism or other forms of activities which 
tend to destroy our free government. 

Mr. President, I am one of those who 
sat up through several nights and sev- 
eral days—and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] is one 
also—while we debated up and down the 
wisdom of the course of establishing such 
a bipartisan agency to defend this coun- 
try against subversion. 

I remember that we passed that bill 
by a substantial vote, and that it was 
vetoed by the President. Then, I recall 
that in a memorable night session we 
overrode the veto. 

Mr. President, I am not about to take 
the position now that we are abandoning 
that effort, and I think that the adop- 
tion of this amendment—whether so in- 
tended or not, and I do not believe it was 
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so intended—would make it look as if we 
had sold out on any hope of preserving 
this Board and giving it the additional 
powers that it needs, and as if we are 
simply going to take the appropriation 
off the books. 

I have not given up hope at all of the 
passage of this corrective legislation. 

When we voted on the effort to waive 
the rules a few minutes ago, 47 Senators 
voted to waive the rules, four Senators 
were paired for that side, and many Sen- 
ators were not present. 

Aside from that, two Senators have 
told me since the vote that, though they 
voted not to waive the rules, they were 
very strongly for the extension of this 
legislation and for giving to this Board 
the additional powers that it needs. 

Mr. President, when we passed this 
law we knew that, under decisions of 
the Supreme Court and under certain 
acts passed by Congress and by some 
States earlier, we were dealing in a field 
in which unsettled legal procedures and 
policies were involved. The Supreme 
Court has decided that. 

We are now giving the chance to re- 
pair the damage done by what was con- 
tained in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, and I think and hope that very 
shortly we are certain to pass this law 
that gives to the members of the Board 
the powers which they need. 

Incidentally, the number of personnel 
is not the same as my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Delaware, has 
understood it to be. There are four mem- 
bers of the Board and nine employees. 
That is a total of 13 in all. 

Mr, President, the fact of the matter 
is that if we should vote now to do away 
with this appropriation, I think in the 
first place that we would be rather hu- 
miliated by the attitude of the House in 
conference, because I do not think for 
a moment that they would consider tak- 
ing such action. 

Let us remember that they have time 
after time maintained the position of the 
HUAC and that they have declined re- 
peatedly to knock out that committee. 

This Board operates in the same field. 
And I have no doubt at all that the House 
would not agree to the omission of this 
appropriation. 

Aside from that entirely, and disre- 
garding anything that the House might 
do, it seems to me that we should preserve 
this operation with the belief and the 
hope that the Board will soon be given 
the additional strength and machinery 
which it needs, by the passage of the 
legislation. 

We had a majority a few minutes ago, 
and I know there is a great deal larger 
majority in the Senate than was indi- 
ne by that vote for the passage of the 
act. 

It seems to me that, though not in- 
tending to do so, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware was asking a major- 
ity of the Senate to march up the hill a 
few minutes ago and is now asking them 
to march back down the hill by abolish- 
ing the appropriation. 

I hope that we will not seriously think 
of abolishing the appropriation. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this matter with the distin- 
guished majority leader and also with 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

We expect within the next few days to 
call up a bill which is on the calendar, 
a bill which is identical with what was 
offered this morning. 

In view of the vote, I am certain that 
the Senate will approve it. Then, of 
course, we will have to restore the money 
if it is necessary. But I do not know 
+ whether constitutionally we can take this 
money away, to begin with. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have the remarks of the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

I understand the distinguished minor- 
ity leader to say in his earlier remarks 
of yesterday that if his motion to waive 
the rule was not adopted, he would offer 
the bill as an amendment to other pro- 
posed legislation which would not re- 
quire a waiver of the rule, or call up 
the bill, if permitted to do so, and see 
that the matter was brought to a vote. 

I stand with the distinguished Sen- 
ator in that desire and assurance. 

I think we would be doing exactly the 
opposite if we were to vote to cut out this 
appropriation. I think that by retaining 
it, we show that we have every hope, as 
we have a right to have, for the early 
passage of the Senator’s legislation and 
an early giving of other powers to the 
Board—in a constitutional way, certain- 
ly, and in a way which is indicated by 
the decision of the Supreme Court as 
being constitutional—so that they can 
proceed with their activities which will 
defend us against communism and na- 
zism and various other activities, some of 
the extreme right and some of the ex- 
treme left, all of which are gnawing at 
the vitals of the country. 

I shall certainly be with the Senator 
in support of his position, I am glad to 
hear that the majority leader has as- 
sured the minority leader that his meas- 
ure will soon be given a chance on the 
floor. 

I hope that the Senate will reject the 
pending amendment, because the assur- 
ance just given makes it very clear that 
if we knock it out it would probably be 
reinstated in conference or we would 
have to pass a special appropriation bill 
within a few days after the conference 
had completed its work. 

I thank the Senator for his remarks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed briefly with the majority leader 
the prospect of having this issue con- 
sidered as legislation during this session. 
He has assured me that it is his inten- 
tion to bring up this month the bill that 
is on the calendar. If that is done, the 
issue as to whether this Board shall be 
continued can be settled so far as the 
Senate is concerned. The bill offered by 
the distinguished minority leader is on 
the calendar. When it is made the order 
of business and called up, the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin would 
be privileged to offer his bill, as a sub- 
stitute, which would abolish the Board. 
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The issue can then be clearly drawn, 
and the vote will be up or down, either 
that one favors continuing the Board, 
with the authority and functions pre- 
scribed in the bill of the minority leader, 
or that he favors abolishing the Board, 
and would tell the Department of Jus- 
tice—as does the bill of the Senator from 
Wisconsin—that they can transfer it to 
any agency of the Government they wish. 
When it is transferred around, I do not 
know what we can do, unless we give it 
some authority and power. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And money. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And money. So what 
are you fighting about here? We can 
take this money away; but the Board has 
been created by statute, and until the 
Board is abolished, its members can draw 
their salaries. They could go before the 
Court of Claims. I do not know that they 
would do it. 

With respect to this issue, we are ac- 
tually concerned with approximately 
$100,000, at most; and that amount is 
insignificant compared with what is 
at stake and what the impact would be, 
if the Senate today should go on record 
as saying that it will not give financial 
support to the Board, the only govern- 
mental agency that has the power to in- 
vestigate and expose Communist sub- 
version. That power should be enlarged, 
in view of the Supreme Court decision. 
That is what we hope to do. 

I do not believe there would be a dol- 
lar saving in what the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware is attempting to 
do. As I have said, if any real benefit 
were to flow from the proposal, it would 
not, in my judgment, be to the taxpay- 
ers. The benefits that would flow from 
such action would serve to encourage 
those whom we have engaged in battle 
on foreign soil, where 500,000 of our 
finest troops are today committed to pre- 
vent the advance of communism in 
Southeast Asia. 

I hope that this effort will fail and 
that the leadership of this body will, as 
soon as practicable, as soon as it can 
be arranged expeditiously, bring up for 
consideration the bill of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. The issue 
then will be fought squarely on whether 
we will abolish the Board and abandon 
our efforts to expose communism and its 
subversive activities in this country, or 
will, in effect, revitalize the Board, give 
it the financial support necessary, and 
equip it with the essentials to enable it 
to carry out its functions. 

I hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall be brief. 

I appreciate the position of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas and the other Sen- 
ators who have spoken against the 
proposed amendment. I respect their 
sincerity. Not for one moment would I 
question it. 

It has been pointed out that a bill is 
on the Senate Calendar and that the 
leadership will take up this bill before we 
adjourn. I recognize that, and I will be 
supporting that bill. If there is an at- 
tempt to filibuster the bill I will stay 
here with the others to help break the 
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filibuster, I repeat, I will support and 
vote for the bill because I believe it 
should be enacted, and then after the 
House has enacted the bill and it has 
been signed into law I will support the 
necessary appropriation for the salaries 
of the personnel to perform the duties 
prescribed in the bill. 

In the closing days of this session, just 
as in every other session, we will have a 
supplemental appropriation bill, It will 
be just about the last measure on which 
we will act, and through it we can re- 
store the money if the bill is passed by 
that time. If it is not the payroll should 
be abolished. 

We all realize that, notwithstanding 
what may happen in the Senate, the bill 
must pass the House also, and it must 
be signed by the President. So we have 
to go through those various steps. In 
the meantime what is being proposed is 
to carry 18 people on the payroll at a 
monthly salary totaling $25,000 with ab- 
solutely no functions to perform except 
to sign their names once a month on 
their paychecks. Why not mail their 
checks to their homes and save the office 
rent? 

Let us face it: For 17 months—all of 
last year and 5 months in addition— 
these employees have been drawing their 
salary every month for doing nothing. 
This is not my statement; I quote from 
the committee’s report which accom- 
panies the bill. No one denies this point. 

I quote from the committee report: 

Without further legislation, the chances 
that the board’s workload will materially 
increase is remote. 


I quote further: 

The board has no statutory authority to 
bring cases before it on its own motion. The 
only other way that a case may arise is 
through the voluntary action of an orga- 
nization or an individual. This latter is a 
remote possibility. 


We are not fighting communism by 
continuing this agency, and I say that 
as one who respects the position of the 
other Senators. 

The suggestion has been made that 
this would be marching down the hill. 
I was one of those marching up the hill 
in voting for the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois to suspend the rules, 
and I will be with him the next time 
the bill is offered. I am not marching up 
the hill or down the hill. I am merely 
stating that we are not accomplishing 
our objective by carrying on the pay- 
roll 18 people with no duties to per- 
form—at least, that is my position. 

The statement has been made that 
we have the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and the Senate Internal 
Security Committee and that over the 
years there has been an effort to abolish 
those committees. That is no comparison. 
I have consistently supported the ap- 
propriations to the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Committee, and I will continue to 
do so. The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, of course, is handled by 
the House, but I will say this about 
either of those committees: If the time 
ever comes when they sit around for 
17 months and do absolutely nothing I 
will help abolish them, too. 
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I see no need for carrying on the books 
a useless committee or agency which has 
no work to do, just because it has a high- 
sounding name. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice that recently the 
President has become very much con- 
cerned over the financial condition of 
this country. I believe he is very properly 
concerned about the financial condition 
and the suspending of costs for various 
projects here and all over the United 
States. 

Here is an agency with no work to do. 
I would like to ask the Senator: Does the 
President have any authority to correct 
the lack of operations of this Board and 
also suspend salaries until the necessary 
legislation has been passed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He has, 
and I would say he could certainly co- 
operate a little more in assigning duties 
to them. 

With all due respect to the President's 
position, the fact remains that it takes 
legislative action by Congress to confer 
on this Board certain jurisdiction and 
duties. Until we do that they do not have 
any work. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe I am cor- 
rect that Congress has to act affirmative- 
ly; otherwise no matter what is done by 
this legislation they would be entitled to 
draw their salaries with no limitation. 
Therefore, I am trying to urge that we 
act and that we get up these bills. 

Judging from the vote on the previous 
motion to suspend the rule, I am per- 
suaded that a majority of the Senate 
wants this Board continued. I could be 
wrong but that vote so indicated to me, 
because I think some Senators voted 
against the motion to suspend the rule 
‘on procedural grounds. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have heard of recess 
appointments, and I am just wondering 
if in this case, with 18 people doing 
absolutely nothing 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt, for the record 
there are only 13. 

Mr. AIKEN. There are 13 people doing 
nothing but drawing their pay. I wonder 
whether the President could not just 
give them a recess and suspend them for 
the time being until there is legislation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I say that if we are 
unwilling to give them the powers to 
function and to serve the interests of our 
country, if Congress is unwilling to do 
that, the Board should be abolished, and 
we should have the courage to do it. We 
have the initial responsibility. The 
Board was created by Congress. If we do 
not want the service performed, we 
should go to the core of the matter and 
end it there and not do it in this 
fashion. 

Mr. President, the issue is, Do we want 
this service for this country? If we do 
want it, give them the power to function. 


will 
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If we do not want it, then abolish the 
Board and make no apologies for it. Let 
us stop it and end all this foolishness. 
That is my point of view. There is not 
much middle ground. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I would 
like to subscribe to the thoughts of the 
Senator from Arkansas. The occasion 
will arrive soon when that decision can 
be made. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In the absence of 
the Senator from Nebraska, I was per- 
mitted to give that assurance from the 
leader; that it is his intention to bring 
these bills, and the bills of the distin- 
guished minority leader, before the 
Senate this month. 

Mr. HRUSKA. At that time we can 
take the bill up and decide the route to 
travel. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the issue. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I give the Senator from 
Delaware credit for watching over the 
financial resources of our Republic. He 
has demonstrated that many times. Yet, 
I wonder if it is timely to urge this par- 
ticular amendment at this time. 

If I had my choice between an interim 
where the Board is not engaged profit- 
ably in its originally assigned duty, and 
the nonexistence of the Board, the great- 
est evil would be to abolish this Board. 
With abolishment goes the opportunity 
to function properly within the meaning 
of the original statute. 

The only thing standing in the way of 
that performance is the enabling statute 
which has been partially voided by the 
Supreme Court. It would not take much 
to remedy that situation and permit the 
Board to function in a highly beneficial 
and necessary way. 

Subversion is still here. As matters 
stand, the expressed policy of the Con- 
gress is in favor of a procedure whereby 
subversive and front organizations will 
not only be identified, but also exposed 
to the public so the public will know with 
whom it is dealing. Subversive activities 
are still a very large problem in this 
Nation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I respect the position of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], but I 
point out that this peculiar situation has 
existed for 17 months already. Now the 
Senator wants to continue on the same 
basis, 

The report which the Senator's com- 
mittee has before us today clearly states 
that there is not a remote possibility that 
the Board will have any work until this 
legislation is enacted. In the meantime, 
these employees continue just to loaf. 

The majority leader has indicated, and 
I accept his assurance, that this bill will 
be brought before the Senate at this 
session. I am hopeful that the Senate will 
act on it affirmatively, and I shall sup- 
port it. But we have no assurance that 
the House of Representatives will act. If 
both Houses act, we could put the money 
in the supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. President, in the meantime I do 
not see how we are achieving anything 
by retaining on the payroll, at a cost of 
$25,000 per month, a staff having no 
duties to perform. This is not the first 
time such a situation has developed. 
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I wish to cite one case in which I had 
experience involving the U.S. Spruance 
Corp. In that instance we had an appro- 
priation covering the salaries of a pres- 
ident of the corporation, his secretary, 
and a chauffeur, and a car was being 
furnished. I inquired what that corpora- 
tion was doing with that staff. Upon 
investigation we found they had been 
carrying on for a number of years with 
no duties except to draw their pay. I 
introduced an amendment at that time 
providing that none of the money in 
the appropriation bill could be used to 
pay the salaries of those people. My 
amendment was agreed to and in 30 days 
they were off the payroll. Do not worry, 
if the money is taken away they are off 
the payroll. 

How are we going to achieve anything 
in fighting communism by merely carry- 
ing on the payroll some deadheads who 
over the past 17 months have not had 
any function to perform except cashing 
their checks at the end of the month? 

I support the objectives of this par- 
ticular agency if and when they get 
authority. But Iam not going to support 
any agency, department, or committee 
if there are no duties performed to jus- 
tify the payroll. 

We now have a Federal payroll that 
is costing the Government billions of dol- 
lars. We are going to have to stop this 
spending somewhere. When we find em- 
ployees who for 17 months have been 
drawing checks and doing nothing, some- 
thing should be done. I recognize that 
there was an adverse Court decision and 
Congress has not implemented that de- 
cision with corrective legislation. I am not 
going to vote to continue on the public 
payroll five employees at $26,000 a year 
who have no duties, a counsel at $23,425 
who has no duties, an assistant coun- 
sel at $19,371 to advise that counsel so 
he can give proper advices to the Board 
on how to do nothing. Surely they know 
how to achieve nothing without being 
advised by counsel. 

How ridiculous can Congress get? 
What possible good can the Board do 
until a bill is passed authorizing them to 
go to work? If and when such a bill is 
passed I will help implement with the 
necessary money to pay their salaries, but 
in the meantime we are not achieving 
anything except pouring more money 
down the same rathole. 

While I respect the position on the 
other side, so far as I am concerned, that 
is my position. I do not question the 
motives of anyone. I merely state my 
position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor a list 
of the employees which the Budget Bu- 
reau submitted to Congress in support of 
this legislation, along with their pro- 
jected salaries. This list calls for 18 em- 
ployees during this fiscal year. I under- 
stand this is five more than they have at 
present. 

Think of it—add five more employees 
to do nothing but draw their paychecks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD—SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES 


Total 
salary 


Number 


Chairman and Board members (at $130, 000 


23.425 
19.371 
064 


—— en 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if this 
action is taken, assuming that the 
Board—and I assume that it would, al- 
though it possibly would not be required 
to do so by law—would immediately re- 
sign and thus not incur any further ob- 
ligation to have to pay their salaries— 
although they were created by statute 
and are thus creatures of the statute and 
they would continue until an act abolish- 
ing the Board, I assume, was passed. 

What will we have done? I ask every 
Member of this body to read the record 
taking into account the conditions that 
prevail in the world today in our efforts 
in regard to the necessity to stem the tide 
of aggressive communism. Read this 
record and ask ourselves the question, 
with $100,000 involved in a $140 billion 
budget: What are the stakes and would 
saving $100,000 offset the harm that 
would be done? 

Mr. Yeagley, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee, in carrying out the mission 
that was assigned to us, to make an in- 
vestigation of the Board as to its need 
and whether it should be continued or 
abolished. 

I questioned Mr. Yeagley, and asked 
him the following questions: 

Senator MCCLELLAN. I am trying to find out 
if this Board is necessary. If it is not, we 
ought to abolish it. 

Mr. YEeaGLEy. The Communist Party is still 
in existence in this country. 

Senator McOLELLAN. Is it active? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. It is active. 

Senator McCCOLELLAN. Is it aggressively ac- 
tive? 

Mr. Yeaciey. I think Communists are more 
aggressive politically than most followers 
of other political creeds. 


I would say, that is saying a whole lot 
when we take into account the aggres- 
siveness with which the two major politi- 
cal parties campaign. 

Continuing to read: 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Is there any doubt 
about its efforts at subversion in this coun- 
try, in your judgment? 

Mr. YeacLeY. No; not at all, sir. 

Senator McCLELLAN. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. YEAGLEY. Right. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Then, in your judg- 
ment, should there be an effort to combat 
it by exposure? 

Mr. Yeactey. I believe that it offers an 
excellent means of attacking the Commu- 
nist method in this country. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
testimony of Mr. Yeagley as it appears on 
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pages 584 through 588 of the hearings on 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. YEAGLEY. 1955. There have been various 
reasons for that, all of which have been ex- 
plored by the various Attorneys General that 
have served during that period, the most 
important one being the constitutional ques- 
tions that are inherent in a program of that 
sort. 

These were litigated to some extent in 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee case prior to 
1955, in which the due process question was 
raised, and efforts were made to improve 
the hearing procedure in the Department. 

But to give the type of due process hear- 
ings that a court would sustain as valid 
would require complete confrontation of wit- 
nesses in the course of putting in the Gov- 
ernment’s case on the organization, and any 
other evidence. We have no subpena power, 
for example, under this procedure. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Does the Justice De- 
partment or the Attorney General, have the 
authority, to subpena witnesses, to hold a 
hearing, and to make a judicial determina- 
tion? 

Mr. Yeactey. We could hold the hearing 
but we have no power of subpenaing wit- 
nesses. It would be voluntary witnesses only 
that we could bring into a hearing of this 
kind. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. You cannot require 
attendance of witnesses? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. We cannot require attendance 
of witnesses. No, sir; we cannot. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. You would have to 
rely altogether on voluntary statements? 

Mr. Yeaciey. That is right. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. And would that be 
held to be due process as against the 
respondent? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. Provided we carried the bur- 
den of proof, it conceivably could be, if we 
could get the witnesses to come in. 
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I think you will recall yourself 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Suppose he says, "I 
want you to subpena another witness who 
knows that is not true,” and you do not have 
the power to do it. Would that constitute due 
process? 

Mr. Yeaciey. The respondent or the person 
involved could claim he was unable to pro- 
duce his witnesses for lack of subpena power. 

Senator McCOLELLAN. Would that then con- 
stitute due process? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. No. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. That is the point I 
am making. You cannot insure due process 
with the authority that you now have. 

Mr. Yeactey, That is absolutely right. 

Senator McCLELLAN,. Why are you not filing 
any proceedings now with the Board? 

Mr. YeacLtey. We filed one in March of 
1966 against the DuBois Clubs as having 
been organized and controlled by the Com- 
munist Party. We have not filed others, be- 
cause we did not have cases in shape to 
carry the burden of proof that is required 
since the court of appeals decision in the 
case involving the National Council of Amer- 
ican Soviet Friendship. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Have you continued 
investigations? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. Yes. The appropriations 
hearings on the House side indicated that 
there are approximately 100 organizations 
in which the Communists have been found 
operating, and on which the FBI checks 
occasionally, if not investigates. But this, of 
course, is far from establishing the direction, 
domination, and control that the law and 
the courts require us to show. 

In other words, we have to carry a high 
burden of proof. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. I will insert in the 
record a table appearing at page 338 of the 
House hearings which gives a breakdown 
of new matters received by the Internal Se- 
curity Division during fiscal years 1964, 1965, 
1966, and 1967 and the estimate for 1968. 

(The table follows:) 


INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION—NEW MATTERS 


Actual Estimated 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Foreign Agents Registration Act eee J .------------ 2,035 1,619 1,588 1,700 1,700 
Matters involving unauthorized disclosure of Government information, possible violations 

of the espionage statutes or of the Atomic Energy Act. 180 232 184 190 190 
Matters relating to the destruction of supplies and equipme: 

— —— ꝗĩ f a AE O 131 104 113 115 115 
Atomic energy matters (possible false statements on personnel security questionnaires) 15 5 14 15 15 
Other false statement or perjury matters. 792 726 695 700 700 
Communist Party front matters „„ 162 131 99 100 100 
Matters relating to subversive individuals including Smith Act subjects, matters affecting 

international organizations and diplomats, miscellaneous companies, contempt of Con- 

g neutrality, sedition, trading with the enemy ... 5,229 4,620 4,916 5,000 5,000 
Civil actions involving internal security 23 32 2 30 30 


Senator McCLe.uan. If this is abolished, 
can the Board supplement and be comple- 
mentary to the functions of the Justice De- 
partment and render an effective and valid 
service to our Government? 

Mr. Yeactey. I don’t believe the Justice De- 
partment would want these functions. I be- 
lieve they are a part of the prosecutive arm 
of the Government. We would be the prose- 
cutor, jury, and judge, I suppose. 

Senator McCOLELLAN. If you do not want 
them, as suggested by Senator Proxmire, to 
go beyond that, is there any occasion or 
necessity for the maintaining of this Board? 
Will the Justice Department find occasion to 
use it enough to justify the cost of it, and 
will the results that can be anticipated from 
its proper function warrant the expenditure? 

Mr, YEeaGcLey. I personally would think so. 


7,474 7,633 7,850 


But I am in the awkward postion of not 
giving the Board business on a large scale. 

Nonetheless, it has been my view that an 
important function of this Board has been 
the disclosure that has resulted in the 23 
front organization cases that were brought 
before the Board. Many of those organiza- 
tions were rather influential in the country. 
Many of them were large. And I believe that 
the disclosures that ensued through the 
hearings against those front organizations 
was beneficial, both to the unsuspecting 
member and to the public generally. 

Senator MCCLELLAN., I am trying to find out 
if this Board is necessary. If it is not, we 
ought to abolish it. 

Mr. Yeactey. The Communist Party is still 
in existence in this country. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Is it active? 
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Mr. YEAGLEY. It is active. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, Is it aggressively ac- 
tive? 

Mr. Yeacuey. I think Communists are more 

ve politically than most followers of 
other political creeds. 

Senator McCrewian. Is there any doubt 
about its efforts at subversion in this coun- 
try, in your judgment? 

Mr. Yeacuey. No; not at all, sir. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. Yeacuey. Right. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Then, in your judg- 
ment, should there be an effort to combat it 
by exposure? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. I believe that it offers an ex- 
cellent means of attacking the Communist 
method in this country. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Of course. But in 
other words what I am asking you in effect 
is: Should the Board be abolished, or should 
we keep it and try to revitalize it, in a sense, 
and strengthen its powers and functions, 
within the framework of the Constitution? 

Mr. Yeacrey. I certainly could not support 
anything in the form of abolishing the Board 
because, as I have indicated, I feel it has 
been beneficial in the past. It has been valu- 
able. I feel that there may be business in the 
future. I feel the Communist Party is a con- 
tinuing threat as long as it is in existence 
and active here. And I know of no alternative 
in this area to the present functions of the 
Board. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, Let me ask you: Is the 
Communist Party more or less active now 
than in the past, in your judgment, as to 
subversive activities? 

Mr. Yeacuiey. I would have to say it is less. 

Senator McCOLELLAN. It is less. What has 
contributed to the diminishing of its 
activities? 

Mr. YEAaGLEY. Probably there have been 
several factors. I don’t know how much of 
an expert I am in this field. But the party has 
lost membership since the Second World 
War, maybe from 80,000 down to whatever it 
is today. It has been estimated at from 8,000 
to 10,000, This has been a continuing drop, 
particularly after, say, 1948 or 1950 on down. 

Obviously, we must recognize that the im- 
proved economic factors in the country have 
given the Communists less ammunition. I 
personally have felt that the exposure in- 
volved in these Board proceedings, particu- 
larly, as I have indicated, as to the 23 front 
organizations, the exposure in the original 
case against the Communist Party, in which 
voluminous evidence was given as to its pur- 
poses and its foreign control, have all been 
highly detrimental to the party. And I can 
advise the committee, as I believe you may 
have been informed before, that the leaders 
of the Communist Party themselves have 
been of the opinion over the years that the 
functions of this Board have been highly 
Getrimental to their organization. 

Senator McCiettan. That is your belief 
and your findings? 

Mr, Yeacuey. That is right. 

McCLELLAN, Well, if this Board has 
contributed to the lessening of Communist 
activities and Communist effectiveness in its 

jose Of subversion and so forth in this 
country, then it is your belief as I under- 
stand it that because of that effectiveness 
and its potential usefulness in the future it 
should not be abolished? 

Mr. Yeacury. That is my view. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. I judge from his testi- 
mony that Mr. Hoover believes that the Com- 
munists are still very active and seek every 
opportunity they can to exploit any dis- 
turbances or discords that they can seize 
upon to cause this trouble, this internal 
trouble and strife. 

Mr. Yeacury. Yes. This brings up a point 
that I probably should comment on, Mr. 

as mentioned in the article. There 
are a lot of radicals and revolutionaries ac- 
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tive in the American society today. They are 
not, however, all Soviet oriented, such as one 
might have found 15 or 20 years ago. They 
may be Marxists of various sorts and degrees. 
Some look upon the Soviet-oriented Commu- 
nists as being too restricted in their activ- 
ity, too controlled, without enough freedom 
of individual action, These would probably 
consider themselves more revolutionary with 
& tendency to more violence than the Soviet- 
oriented Communists. 

Senator McCOLELLAN. They are more danger- 
ous, would you say, than the Soviet-oriented 
Communists? 

Mr. Yeactey. They can be. However, they 
have not been able to agree affirmatively on 
a program so that they could organize into 
one group. They have agreed to disagree with 
our present system. That is about as far as 
they have gone so far. They are split up into 
small groups. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. They also all agree 
that our system should be destroyed? 

Mr. Yeactey. That is what they are pub- 
licly expressing, as a matter of fact, many of 
them. 

Senator SmirH. As I understand it, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board is de- 
pendent on the Justice Department for its 
cases, 

Mr. Manan. That is correct. 

Senator SmrrH. I understood Mr. Yeagley 
to say he felt guilty, in replying to some 
question, because he sent so few cases over 
to the Board. 

Mr. Yeactey. I perhaps should not have 
said, if I did, that I feel “guilty.” I said when 
I am not furnishing business to the Board 
it is not as easy to favor the Board's con- 
tinuance, but that nonetheless I take that 
position. We do have a large number of 
cases under investigation, but they are a 
long way from the substantial direction, 
domination, and control of the Communist 
Party that the present law, as interpreted by 
the courts, require. 

We would have one case that we are work- 
ing on and will continue to work on, to see 
if the informants are available, and if after 
interview they would make a case, then we 
would recommend to the Attorney General 
that one be filed at once after it is made. 

There are others approaching that point, 
but frankly, the proof does not meet the 
requirements of domination and control. In 
other words, the Court said if we merely 
prove there are Communists acting as officers 
of the organization, that does not carry the 
burden. We must go beyond that and prove 
that they are under the direction of the 
Communist Party in their activities in that 
particular organization. 

Senator SMITH. You think because of the 
Supreme Court ruling, if the Board were 
abolished, that this would go back up again? 
The Communist numbers would go back? 

Mr. Yeaciey. I don’t know, frankly. All I 
can say is that I think the Board has been a 
deterrent. I think the Board has affected 
the party’s operation adversely in the past. 
What the party’s success would be without 
the Board. I don’t know, I know that the 
party has been tremendously worried about 
this law, and the Board over the years has 
said that it has hampered their operations 
tremendously, and it has been No. 1 or No. 2 
among the objectives over the years, in the 
party line. 

They won finally on the membership 
clause and they made statements, such as, 
“Now we are going to come out and run for 
elective office, come out and be more open 
in our activities.” 

I think they even said they would start 
issuing membership cards and keep member- 
ship lists again which they have not done for 
a good many years. So they are at least hope- 
ful of and planning for bigger operations. 
But to speculate on whether they will suc- 
ceed I don’t know. I do think the American 
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public is much better informed on US. and 
international communists than it was per- 
haps 20 years ago. 

Senator Hruska. From your statements, 
I gather that you consider the Board sort of 
an insurance as we do the military forces? 

Mr. Yeaciey, Yes, I think that would be 
a fair statement. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, I notice your ap- 
propriation for the House allowance was 
$295,000 and you have 17 permanent em- 
ployees. Does that cover all the expenses of 
this Board? 

Mr. MaHan. $295,000? Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Even the printing of 
the decisions? 

Mr. Manan. Everything. We needed the 
other money Senator Smith spoke of, we 
thought, to try the Du Bois case. Then we 
found we did not need the money. 

But over the course of the years you will 
see in the statement I have prepared and 
sent to you that we have returned to the 
Treasury around $850,000, money we have not 
used, because we didn’t need it. 

I wanted to also show you, Senator—I 
think there are some copies there—the em- 
ployees separated since this case came about, 
that stopped the Attorney General from send- 
ing us cases. 

You will notice that we have separated all 
of these people. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is since you had 
been organized? 

Mr. Manan. No. These are the people who 
have let go since the Albertson case. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am talking about the 
amount you returned to the £ 

Mr. Manan. That is right. That is since 
we organized. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is how much? 

Mr. MAHAN. About $850,000. I think I have 
a chart on it. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. These two charts, the 
employees separated during the period from 
June 30, 1965, to July 30, 1967, may be print- 
— a iay AE , and also the other chart 
sho e hearings of the emplo’ ages, 
and so forth, and funds 2 be 
printed in the record. 

(The charts follow: ) 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD—EMPLOYEES 
SEPARATED DURING PERIOD FROM JUNE 30, 1965, TO 
JULY 30, 1967 


Name Position Date 
separated 
Sheila H. Feinstein Clerk- 
Patricia R. Harris. in apes ‘De I7 1955 


„ 


2 30, 1965 
Feb. 11,1966 
Z 3Mar. 6, 1966 
‘June 25, 1966 


2 . 1 
Anna L. Hurley Stenographer... Do. 
11. pong € ae 11 Do. 
TARENTE 
File cle. wal gaia! 
July 21, 1967 


1 Resigned este sale A 
2 Retired in contem n of reduction in force. 
2 Transferred after receiving red in force 


after receiving reduction notice. 
sae into armed services while reduction in force was 
ni 


pending. 
è Involuntary by reason of reduction in force. 
: 5 3 nnual leave used from June 30 to July 21 


Note: Ton 8 7880 1 E 1, 1965, was 22; total em- 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, some- 
one has suggested that if we get up the 
bills, we might as well go ahead and 
abolish the Board so that it will not get 
that money, otherwise there will be a 
filibuster. 

Maybe so. Those who want to filibuster 
in the face of reality and thus lead a re- 
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treat will have the privilege of doing so 
if they desire. But I would think that this 
is an issue so vital and so important to 
our country, and there is so much at 
stake, that each Senator would be willing 
to take a clear-cut position and vote 
either up or down to continue the Board 
with the clarifying authority that would 
be given it. 

At any rate, filibuster or no filibuster, 
each one of us must answer to ourselves 
and to our constituents, on the vital issue 
of whether we will support, maintain, and 
preserve the effort to combat Communist 
subversion in this country. 

I realize that some of those who are 
supporting the motion and the amend- 
ment to reduce this, as well as the offer 
of it, would support legislation to con- 
tinue the Board if given an opportunity 
to do so. They say they assume that the 
legislation will pass. What will have been 
accomplished in the next month or two 
by simply and effectively denying pay- 
ment of salaries which have been put in 
question? I think it is a mistake. I think 
we are going overboard in the name of 
economy, which will permit a situation to 
develop which will retard and hinder the 
pursuit of Communist exposure and do 
great harm to this country. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether this is a motion to abol- 
ish the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; it is 
not. All the amendment would do would 
be to stop the payroll of the employees 
until such time as they have duties to 
perform. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then that would depend 
on when Congress gave them such a law 
under which they could operate; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, I shall be supporting such a law. 
If and when a law is passed I will be 
supporting the necessary appropriation 
to finance the cost of personnel in the 
agency. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the same members 
continue? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
President could appoint the same ones 
if he wishes. That is up to the President, 
and then it will be up to Congress to 
confirm them. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not see why they 
shouid continue to do no work and get 
good-sized salaries for doing nothing. 
They can do nothing until Congress en- 
acts legislation. Thus, I think we should 
be as careful of a $200,000 or $300,000 
appropriation as we are of one for $10 
billion. The same principle holds true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator. It is the $200,000 and 
$300,000 appropriations that make the 
pe. and the millions make the bil- 

ons. 

We have got to start somewhere to re- 
duce unnecessary costs. I will be sup- 
porting the legislation proposed just as 
enthusiastically and as strongly as Sen- 
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ators who are speaking against the 


amendment. 


Mr. AIKEN. I cannot see why ap- 


proval of the Senator’s amendment will 
-cause a sleepless night in Moscow or in 


Communist headquarters in the United 
States, because they evidently have the 
situation pretty much to their liking right 
now. The members of the Board are 
drawing salaries and doing nothing for 
it 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree. 
I do not think the Communists will be 
concerned. The only ones who will have 
sleepless nights will be those who have 
been drawing their paychecks for do- 
ing nothing and now find they will have 
to go to work for a living. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to make one observation. It 
is said that the Board is not doing any- 
thing. I think some of the statements 
which have been made might be inter- 
preted as meaning that the Board has 
been derelict. I hope that was not the 
intent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I think I made clear the fact 
that the Board had no functions to per- 
form as a result of the Court’s decisions 
and that the responsibility for confer- 
ring duties on it rests with the Congress. 
I am casting no aspersions on the Board 
at all. 

For a Board with no duties to perform 
for the past 17 months and with no duties 
to perform in the foreseeable future they 
have been doing an efficient job of cash- 
ing their paychecks. 

Iam stating a fact which has been con- 
firmed by the Senators’ own committee, 
that there has been no work for some 
time and that there will be none in the 
future. If Congress rejects this amend- 


ment and leaves the money in the bill - 


and there is no legislation enacted, as 
far as the members of the Board are con- 
cerned they will have no functions and 


its members may as well enjoy it. The 


taxpayers, however, may not think the 
situation too funny. 

I hope we can pass legislation before 
we go home this year, but it has to be 

by the House and the Senate and 
signed by the President before the Board 
can have any duties. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I hope so, but I 
think refusing to make an appropriation, 
if no further action is taken after that, 
is tantamount to abolishing the Board 
so far as any action or function of the 
Board is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If they 
are to do no work that would be a good 
thing. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot see any 
wisdom in taking action that is tanta- 
mount to abolishing the Board when we 
have the necessary proposed legislation 
on which we can take action. We have 
the promise that it will be taken. If the 
action is not taken, we have supple- 
mental bills coming up. If we cannot get 
action on the Board, then there should 
be an appropriation in here to liquidate 
the Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware. On this 
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question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senators from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson and Mr. MAGNUSON], 


-the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 


caLF], and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
8 LMr. Russex.] is necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooke] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDANT: 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Idaho would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[No. 295 Leg.] 

YEAS—37 
Aiken Gore Moss 
Baker Griffin Muskie 
Bartlett Gruening Nelson 
Bennett Hansen Pastore 

88 Hart 
8 . 
annon Hatfield Pro: 

Church Inouye rn 
Clark dings 
Cooper Kennedy, N.. Williams, Del. 
Dominick McGovern panes, Pajo 
Fulbright Mondale 

NAYS—54 
Allott Hickenlooper Mundt 
Anderson Hill Murphy 
Bayh Holland Percy 
Bible Hollings Prouty 
Burdick Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, Va Javits Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Case uchel Smith 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Spong 
Dodd Long, La Stennis 
Eastland d Symington 

1 McCarthy Talmadge 
Ervin McClellan Thurmond 
Fannin McIntyre Tower 
Fong Miller Williams, N.J. 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hayden Montoya Young, N. Dak, 
NOT VOTING—9 
Brooke Jordan, Idaho Morse 
Carlson Magnuson Morton 
Jackson Metcalf Russell 
So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS 

of Delaware was rejected. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague from California 
(Mr. MurPHY], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BarTLETT], and myself, I send to the 
desk an amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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On page 11, line 10, strike out “$2,140,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,375,000”. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this 
amendment relates to an item approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau 
of the Budget recommended, for appro- 
priation now, $235,000 to be devoted en- 
tirely for research on skipjack tuna. I 
regret that the item was not included in 
the bill. 

During the last several years, the tuna- 
fishing industry based on the Pacific 
coast and on Puerto Rico has encoun- 
tered recurring and multiple difficulties 
in carrying on fishing off the coasts of 
some of the Central American nations, 
particularly Ecuador, which, among 
others, contends seaward jurisdiction for 
all purposes as far as 200 miles. 

In the last several months, American 
tuna clippers have been seized on the 
high seas by units of the Ecuadorean 
navy, in the attempt by that nation, as 
one example of several, to assert a sov- 
ereignty far beyond the limits of inter- 
national comity. 

Tuna in rather large supply have been 
located in areas far seaward of South 
American countries. The United States 
belongs to an international commis- 
sion which is charged with researching 
and studying at sea, in an attempt to find 
new areas which would be productive for 
commercial fishing operations. The Tuna 
Commission arrives at a quota for each 
of the member nations. The costs of the 
research which the Commission carries 
on are borne in direct proportion to the 
amount of fish allocated to the member 
nations. 

The tuna industry believes, with the 
Commission, that in the area of the 
Pacific far to the west and away from 
the South American Pacific area, skip- 
jack may be located and fished com- 
mercially by the tuna clippers which 
fly the American flag. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that a harvest of skipjack of 
from $30 million to $50 million a year 
will be developed if the Commission is 
permitted to carry on its research. 
Therefore, the administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended 
$235,000 to inaugurate a new program. 
It would help to eliminate the possibility 
of conflict and improve a worsening and 
degenerating situation off the coast of 
Equador. It would also develop new op- 
portunities to harvest the sea. 

The amendment perhaps can be 
criticized by some as being parochial. It 
affects fishing opportunities on the west 
coast. However, I suggest that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the administra- 
tion were correct in making the recom- 
mendation, for, if scientific surveys, 
oceanography and research to cost less 
than $250,000 can help create an indus- 
try worth from $30 million to $50 million, 
a ratio of annual return greater than 
100 to 1, I suggest it is in the national 
interest that this recommendation be 
8 by the Senate. 

MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
88 yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I hearti- 
ly commend my colleague for this most 
enlightening and specific explanation of 
the proposal. 
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I ask my colleague if it is not true that 
all indications point to a world food 
shortage in the coming years? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct, and that situation is star- 
ing us in the face in the future. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not also true that 
the most enlightened people throughout 
the world on this matter have felt for 
some time that we must look to the sea 
as a further source of necessary food ma- 
terial in order to sustain life? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is eminent- 
ly correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. Then, would it not fol- 
low quite logically that of all things that 
could be done—and certainly I have 
listened to many proposed investments 
of the taxpayers’ dollar—we could pro- 
pose few other investments that would 
have a ratio of return in favor of the 
people, to compare with the suggested 
investment advanced by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. And I am glad to join 
with him and with our colleague, the 
distinguished Senator [Mr. BARTLETT], 
who represents the great State of 
Alaska, in urging that the Senate ap- 
prove the amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague on this 
measure and I recommend it to all other 
Senators in the Chamber. I am sorry 
only that more Senators are not present 
to hear this debate, because the tuna 
industry is an important one which we 
must not only protect but seek means 
to advance so that skipjack tuna will be 
enjoyed by people throughout the United 
States. The benefits of this proposal will 
extend to the people in all of the States. 

I most enthusiastically join my col- 
league in urging that the Senate approve 
of this measure. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague. 

I yield to the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the budget ap- 
proved the item of $235,000. It was not 
removed by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee or the subcommittee headed 
by the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 


The subcommittee, and then the full 
committee, went along with the elimina- 
tion to be made by the House. Is that 
correct? 

Mr, KUCHEL. Substantially, although 
the unhappy fact is that the committee 
did add the other budgeted items for 
Commission activities, leaving this item 
as the sole exception. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I hope 
that the amendment of the Senator will 
be approved, because it is of great im- 
portance. 

The money is urgently needed for fur- 
ther investigation, and there is every good 
reason why the money should be restored. 

I hope that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas will accept the amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my able friend, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alaska, very much. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I as- 
sure my distinguished friend, the senior 
Senator from California, that I have no 
prejudice against fishing in the Pacific. 
One of the happiest 30 minutes that I 
have ever enjoyed fishing was trying to 
land—and I finally sueceeded in land- 
ing—a 110-pound sailfish in the Pacific. 
So, whatever I say about the Senator’s 
amendment is certainly not motivated 
by any prejudice against fishing in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. President, there are two or three 
reasons why I feel I should not accept the 
amendment. The House did not include 
it in the bill. That would not be a suffi- 
cient reason. 

As has been stated here, this would 
be the start of a new project, so to speak. 
And I have had to say to other Senators 
that I could not support amendments 
that would initiate some new projects. 

We have a lot of projects already in 
progress that are now threatened by cur- 
tailment of appropriations or by a freeze 
of appropriations that would stop the 
projects while they are in progress. 

I feel that if we were to accept amend- 
ments that would add additional new 
programs, we would hardly be taking into 
account and giving proper consideration 
to conditions that now prevail. 

I wish the situation were different. I 
wish I could accept the amendment. I 
am generally in sympathy with what is 
sought here to be done. However, I come 
back again to the fact that I do not be- 
lieve there is a State in the Union that 
will not feel the impact of this freeze 
situation on appropriations that has been 
put into effect for projects already under 
construction. 

I do not feel that I would be justified 
under these circumstances in accepting 
the amendment. However, if the Senate 
agrees to the amendment, the amend- 
ment will go to conference. I do not 
know what the reaction of the House 
will be. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I urge the 
Senate to agree to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I now 
have the honor of moving to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed 


to. 
Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
JUSTICE DELAYED IS JUSTICE DENIED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to call attention to a perti- 
nent section of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s report on the judiciary. 

The section, which is found on page 25 
of the report, deals with the congested 
calendar conditions and long delays to 
be found in the disposition of cases in the 
Federal district and appeals courts. 

If I may take just a moment to read 
this section, it is not long: 

The committee wishes to express its grave 
concern with the seriously congested calendar 
conditions and long delays in the disposition 
of even criminal cases in certain of the courts 
of the Federal system. While the committee 
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is quite mindful that this is not a general 
condition. throughout the system, and has 
only praise for the dedication and diligence 
of so many of its judges, where such condi- 
tions do exist their effect is so damaging to 
justice and to the whole attitude toward law 
and order, that it is hoped the judiciary, by 
whatever means are available, will take 
whatever steps are necessary to alleviate 
such conditions. The committee feels that, 
at least until conditions have been improved, 
the effort employed should include sacrifices 
on the part of the judges in the courts af- 
fected in the form of longer court hours 
and short vacations. If additional personnel 
is needed in this connection, the committee 
would be most receptive to requests in a 
supplemental bill. 

The action of the committee with respect 
to the individual requests for the judiciary is 
set forth below. 


This problem is not a new one. A recent 
book, “The Courts, the Public, and the 
Law Explosion,” published by the Amer- 
ican Assembly, a nonpartisan educational 
institution points out that— 

Court congestion—delay, strictly speak- 
ing—is not something that came in with 
sputnik. Hammurabi denounced it, Shake- 
speare immortalized it: Hamlet, in compiling 
his dolorous list of the burdens of man, sand- 
wiched the “laws delay” between the “pangs 
of dispriz’d love” and the “insolence of 
office.” And English Chancery delay made 
Bleak House one of the best known edifices 
in English literature and made Dickens a 
leading law reformer. 


In recent years, because of the tre- 
mendous burgeoning of cases, this prob- 
lem has become much more acute. 

Unfortunately, despite all the formal 
bewailing of the subject and the uniform 
statements that “something must be 
done,” and even the attempts to get re- 
form started, the situation becomes 
worse instead of better. 

For example, identical statistics from 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts for fiscal year 1965 and fiscal year 
1967 show that in fiscal year 1965 the 
total number of cases pending before 
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the U.S. District Courts was 71,941; and, 
of these, 6,626, or 9.2 percent, had been 
pending 3 years or more. 

In 1967, on the other hand, the total 
number of cases pending was 77,575— 
up almost 6,000; and, of that number, 
8,130, or 10.5 percent of the total, had 
been pending 3 years or more. 

Or, to cite other statistics, in fiscal 
year 1965 the elapsed time from when a 
civil case was brought to the court and 
when it finally came to trial, was, on 
the median, 11 months. Ten percent of 
the cases took less than 1 month to be 
tried and 10 percent took more than 37 
months. 

In fiscal year 1967, the median time 
had increased to 12 months. 

One month was still the low figure for 
10 percent of the cases, but the 10 per- 
cent, which were the longest cases, now 
took an average of 40 months before 
coming to trial. 

The aggregate of all these statistics is 
a good deal more revealing yet. For that 
reason, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be inserted in the Recorp following 
my remarks, as exhibits A, B, C, and D. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits A, B, C, and D.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, exhibit A is a tabulation of civil 
cases pending as of June 30, 1965, before 
U.S. district courts, excluding land con- 
demnation cases. The table lists the 
courts and the length of time pending. 

Exhibit B is the same table, only the 
figures are as of June 30, 1967. 

Exhibit C is a tabulation of the time 
interval from issue to trial of civil cases 
in which a trial was completed during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1965. 

Exhibit D is the same table, only the 
figures are for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1967. 

I believe that even a cursory scanning 
of these four tables and a comparison of 
them will point out that despite all the 
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talk about improving the machinery of 
justice, it is still creaking along at its 
usual pedestrian pace and delays have 
simply risen accordingly. 

Now, I do not feel that all the blame 
should fall upon the shoulders of our 
judges. Taken en masse, they are as hard 
a working group of men and women as 
we find anywhere- And, considering the 
fact that there are only 322 Federal dis- 
trict court judges and 88 Federal ap- 
peals court judges for the entire Nation, 
perhaps we must marvel that they are 
doing as well as they are. 

I believe that a far-reaching attack on 
this problem is necessary if we are to be- 
gin clearing away the massive backlog 
that now jams our courts. 

It will take a great deal more than the 
modest suggestion written into the lan- 
guage of this report calling for “longer 
court hours and shorter vacations,” 
though this is needed. 

It will take an increased number of 
Federal judges. 

It will take a thorough review of pres- 
ent judicial procedures—a review to de- 
termine where current systems can be 
revised. 

And, I think, it will take an effort on 
the part of our Supreme Court to undo 
some of the damage the Court itself has 
caused. I believe the Court has opened 
doors to judicial delay through many of 
its recent decisions. I am speaking of 
those decisions which allow every con- 
ceivable type of technicality to be used 
to frustrate the ends of justice. The Su- 
preme Court should do its part to speed, 
2 than slow up, the wheels of jus- 

I believe if we—as lawmakers—do our 
part, we can work hand in hand with 
the members of the Federal judiciary and 
members of the bar, and I am sure that 
solutions can be arrived at so that even- 
tually this serious delay of justice that 
FF 
past. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURTS—CIVIL CASES PENDING ON JUNE 30, 1965, BY DISTRICT AND LENGTH OF TIME PENDING (LAND CONDEMNATION CASES ARE OMITTED) 


Length of time pending Length of time pending 
Circuit and district Total Less 1 to 2 2 to 3 3 years and over Circuit and district Total Less 1to2 2to3 3 years and over 

than years yeas — ĩ than years years — ——————— 

1 year Number Percent 1 year Number Percent 
9.2 4il 154 58 59 8.7 
os 3,148 1,068 450 364 7.2 
=. 698 284 190 74 5.9 
8.8 211 82 30 36 10.0 
18.1 90 24 7 2 1.5 
= 153 35 1l 5 2.5 
4il 164 46 28 4.3 
14.9 196 150 24 13 3.4 
“ide 3 rs e 7 23 

13.8 ; 
6.0 101 39 19 37 18.9 
17.3 296 99 32 64 13,0 
10. 5 S —— Å S 
3.5 7,685 2,760 1,265 1,104 8.6 

10.9 at 2 
6 12 2.7 
17.4 78 13 3 i 1.1 
1.9 296 128 36 17 3.6 
15.5 122 45 7 1 6 
500 9 1.8 688 
Western 1, 430 g 10 -7 557 = 18 2 21 
See footnote at end of table. 
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EXHIBIT A—Continued 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS—CIVIL CASES PENDING ON JUNE 30, 1965, BY DISTRICT AND LENGTH OF TIME PENDING (LAND CONDEMNATION CASES ARE OMITTED)}—Continued 


Length of time pending Length of time pending 


Circuit and district Total Less lto2 2to3 3 years and over Circuit and district Total Less 1to2 2to3 3 years and over 
than years yan = than years years = ——— 
1 year Number Percent 1 year Number Percent 
Georgia Arkansas: 
orthern 394 125 55 196 27 7 8 3.4 
Middle 214 176 26 100 10 E a A E 
Southern. 221 69 13 
Louisiana: 3.1 
Eastern... 3,929 1,613 „005 676 3.4 
Western 876 555 218 15 
Mississippi: 
Northern 2 162 72 9 3.6 
Southern. 514 330 98 36 9.7 11.8 
Texas: 5.8 
Northern. 573 442 96 16 19 3.3 11.8 
tern... 9 35 56 25 5 1.1 7. 6 
Southern 1,466 871 279 162 154 10.5 = 
Western.. 115 40 47 9.6 7.9 
Canal Zone 207 1 12 4 1.9 r 
6th circuit. 6,163 3,796 1, 568 541 258 4.2 8.4 
2 9.0 
eh TRIS 458 306 97 38 17 3.7 9.6 
Western 348 240 32 18 5.2 5,3 
Michigan: 5.5 
i MEESE ee 1,745 1,171 422 122 30 1.7 6.2 
320 186 9.1 8. : 
4.5 
4.1 3.6 
8.6 
AO") Gee „ De / 
9. 5 E 
3.3 2.3 
6.2 2.1 
39 3.5 
250 12 
6.9 
6,3 106 25 4 1.5 
9.5 90 24 1 1 9 
267 89 36 10 2.5 
2.2 126 32 10 2.9 
1.3 47 5 Bi REELE E at 
12.5 
7.5 


p 
o 


1 Omitted are 47 District of Columbia mental health cases, 


EXHIBIT B 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS—CIVIL CASES PENDING ON JUNE 30, 1967, BY DISTRICT AND LENGTH OF TIME PENDING (LAND CONDEMNATION CASES ARE OMITTED) 


Length of time pending Length of time pending 
Circuit and district Total Less 100 2 2 to 3 3 years and over Circuit and district Total Less 100 2 2 to 3 3 years and over 
than years eons — than years years 
1 year Number Percent 1 year Number Percent 
. 5 Al 1 9,122 8, 130 10.5 | North Carolina: 

Total, all districts. 77, 57 430 8, 893 i Ms 35 215 10 5 — 5 
7.2 181 123 43 4 ll 6.1 
10.8 279 166 25 5 1,8 
2 760 527 147 44 42 5.5 
. 1. 873 197 67 96 7.8 
t i 270 206 39 ll 4 5.2 
4.8 221 150 30 17 24 10.9 
— 496 267 127 36 66 13.3 
17.3 — — E —b— — 
14, 499 8, 484 3, 258 1,342 1,415 9.8 

10.3 mens fep. 
16.7 430 341 63 17 9 21 
15.6 100 82 13 2 3 3.0 
1 t 525 295 143 59 28 5.3 
21 281 135 103 31 12 4.3 
1,172 782 229 111 50 4.3 
13.2 1,269 330 25 8 6 
20. 2 724 477 165 28 54 7.5 
3.4 178 149 22 2 5 2.8 
7s 342 246 67 23 6 1.8 
7 4 4, 320 1,705 1, 046 655 914 21.2 
11 947 563 244 84 56 5.9 
- 281 152 89 31 9 3.2 
8.9 431 266 98 35 32 7.4 

12.9 
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EXHIBIT B—Continued 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS—CIVIL CASES PENDING ON JUNE 30, 1967, BY DISTRICT AND LENGTH OF TIME PENDING (LAND CONDEMNATION CASES ARE OMITTED)—Continued 


Length of time pending Length of time pending 
Circuit and district Total Less 1 to 2 2 to 3 3 years and over Circuit and district Total Less lto2 2to3 3 years and over 
than years e323 ³ĩfꝗê' than years 52s ———_________ 
l year Number Percent 1 year Number Percent 
2.4 4.3 
$ 10 
8.8 1. 
9.9 8 
9. 
6th circuit 6, 870 3. 899 1, 782 7⁵⁵ 434 6.3 — 
9. 
7.0 : 
4.7 8.0 
6.3 4 
5,0 13.4 
5.3 7.1 
6.2 7.6 
12.2 
1.1 11.8 
19.5 10.1 
2.3 1.9 
5.4. 
5.7 8.9 
1.7 
4.5 4.1 
10.2 2.4 
r / . ee ee es 
— 
1.8 3.4 
1.7 
1.8 
12.7 6.0 
6.2 8 
5.1 2.8 
* 28 
2.5 4.6 
3 1.4 
EXHIBIT C 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS—TIME INTERVAL FROM ISSUE TO TRIAL OF CIVIL CASES IN WHICH A TRIAL WAS COMPLETED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1965, BY 
DISTRICT! 
Total trials Nonjury trials Jury trials 
Circuit and district Time interval in months 2 Time interval in months 2 Time interval in months 2 
Number of }$———-———_-———__—_—___ Number of x .ö⁊ . — Number of ————— ß⁊x?X„ —— 
trials 10 percent Median 10 percent trials 10 percent Median 10 percent trials 10 percent Median 10 percent 
less than more than less than more than less than more than 
Total, all districts___...... 6, 385 1 1l 37 3,394 1 9 33 2,991 3 12 41 


r eS N 

New Jersey. 100 E 12 24 39 2 ll 23 
Pennsylvania: 

183 1 41 73 1 25 42 

38 2 17 29 F 

197 5 14 21 64 2 7 19 

44 1 10 28 40 1 9 22 

613 2 10 27 341 2 10 29 

120 1 ll 27 82 1 9 27 

38 3 17 6l cc ET E 

39 2 8 17 28 2 8 21 

38 3 12 23 EE A eee 

107 4 16 28 60 4 15 30 

40 2 13 27 — ret ape E E 
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EXHIBIT C—Continued 
US, DISTRICT COURTS—TIME INTERVAL FROM ISSUE TO TRIAL OF CIVIL CASES IN WHICH A TRIAL WAS COMPLETED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1965, BY 


DISTRICT Continued 
Total trials Nonjury trials Jury trials 
Circuit and district Time interval in months 2 Time interval in months + Time interval in months? 
Number of c Number of. ——————_________ Number of 
trials 10 percent Median 10 percent trials 10 percent Median 10 percent trials 10 percent Median 10 percent 
less than more than less than more than less than more than 
4th circuit—Continued 
Virginia: 
7 Eastern.. 


Wester. 
Leas M inia 


1 27 
87 7 1 5 
pi: 

. 39 9 17 31 1 7 
„ 83 6 20 1 5 

Texas: 
Northern 97 3 13 1 4 
tern 62 5 10 31 1 5 
Southern. 125 10 29 82 1 10 
Western. 44 10 22 C 
Canal Zone. 87 1 7 87 1 1 
Gth eic 591 2 10 29 258 1 9 


See footnote at end of table. 
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EXHIBIT C—Continued 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS—TIME INTERVAL FROM ISSUE TO TRIAL OF CIVIL CASES IN WHICH A TRIAL WAS COMPLETED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1965, BY 


DISTRICT continued 
Total trials Nonjury trials Jury trials 
Circuit and district Time interval in months 2 Time interval in months 2 Time interval in months 2 


Number of. Number of ber of 


— . _ Number f r:r:ſ1t!———— 
trials 10 percent Median 10 percent trials 10 percent Median 10 percent trials 10 percent Median 10 percent 
less than — than less than y Sthan 12 


more than less more than 


Oklahoma: 
Northern. 


1 Excludes land condemnation cases, habeas corpus cases, deportation reviews, and motions to shown are for the median time and for the range of the middle 80 percent of the trials. 
vacate sentence. Also excludes all civil cases where the time interval was 3 days or less. Intervals Time interval computed only where there are 25 or more trials. 


EXHIBIT D 


U.S, DISTRICT COURTS—TIME INTERVALS FROM ISSUE TO TRIAL OF CIVIL CASES IN WHICH A TRIAL WAS COMPLETED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1967, BY DISTRICT 


{Excludes land condemnation cases and hearings on prisoner petitions, including habeas corpus and motions to vacate sentence under 28 U.S.C. 2255. Intervals shown are for the median time and for 
the range of the middle 80 percent of the totals] 


Total trials Nonjury trials Jury trials 
Circuit and district Time interval in months t Time interval in months t Time interval in months 1 

Number of ——————__—_—_——————_ Number of —— Number of ;=—————______—_______- 

trials 10 percent Median 10 percent trials 10 percent Median 10 percent trials 10 percent Median 10 percent 

less than more than less than more than less than more than 
Total, all districts. x 6,341 1 12 40 3,161 1 10 37 3,180 3 15 41 
District of Columbia. _ 4 1 27 47 146 2 19 39 237 1 49 
—A nak nestor cee 189 7 4 100 7 19 8 21 43 
E (c. c EE eanta ‘accab ast è US Se SS VERE E So C |) eae meee 
Massachusetts... a 109 8 18 37 54 7 15 35 55 10 19 4¹ 
New Hampshire. / ²˙ ͤdſM ̃ ̃Ü—ꝙ. !. FFF ff Wier ne mua e ja 

Rhode Island — 


Puerto Rico ia 
2d circuit. 


New Jerse 
Pennsylvania: 


196 6 12 47 
7A EAE EE 8 
li 1 14 2³ 13 

— A e nae 5 
67 2 12 24 37 

125 4 17 94 
84 1 11 21 37 
47 1 6 15 18 
J.. ¶⁰¶⁰ sanncssuan 1 

123 1 47 65 
56 4 1¹ 2⁰ 3⁵ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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EXHIBIT D—Continued 
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U.S. DISTRICT COURTS—TIME INTERVALS FROM ISSUE TO TRIAL OF CIVIL CASES IN WHICH A TRIAL WAS COMPLETED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 


{Excludes land condemnation cases and hearings on prisoner petitions, baa 


JUNE 30, 1967, BY DISTRICT—Continued 


g habeas corpus and motions to 81 sentence under 28 U.S.C. 2255, Intervals shown are for the median time and for 


range of the middle 80 percent 
Total trials Nonjury trials Jury trials 
Circuit and district 1 Time interval in months 1 5 Time interval in months l * Time interval in months 1 
jum r r 
trials 10 percent Median 10 percent trials 10 percent Median 10 trials 10 Median 10 
less than more than less than — dagen — ne 
c hewasiee aos . ˙ banseutios R / T T E E. 
64 1 5 21 36 1 5 26 28 1 3 14 
94 1 5 15 50 1 5 14 44 1 4 15 
89 1 5 10 44 1 3 8 45 1 6 11 
116 1 15 40 84 1 13 Al 32 4 22 39 
91 I 10 27 33 1 9 58 1 
71 1 1 8 70 1 1 „ . Aen 
So —— 
527 


Oth einen. 


Alaska... 
Arizona... 
California: 


88 


88 


8 15 27 
— — 17 
10 22 67 

4 14 15 


‘t Time interval computed only where there are 25 or more trials. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, with ref- 
erence to the appropriation for the De- 
partment of State, I was pleased to note 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
approved the amount included in the 
budget for the Great Lakes Fishery Com- 
mission. 


Sea lamprey are predatory parasites 
which, prior to a program initiated by 
the Great Lakes Fishery Commission in 
1958, had largely eliminated valuable 
fish stocks from the Great Lakes. The 
Commission, composed of United States 
and Canadian representatives, was 


formed in order to reverse what had ap- 
peared to be an almost hopeless trend. 

The Commission has been responsible 
for significant progress. The effort to 
eliminate the sea lamprey is an ongoing, 
established program of proven success. 
Both Canada and the United States are 
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continuing to reap impressive economic 
benefits from a comparatively modest in- 
vestment. 

Through chemical treatment of in- 
fested streams, the Commission has fa- 
cilitated the re-emergence of high-value 
fish in the Great Lakes, including coho 
salmon, whitefish, and trout. Such qual- 
ity stocks are helping to curtail the ale- 
wife which plagued the shores of Lake 
Michigan this summer. 

Canada has already committed her 
percentage share of operating funds for 
this fiscal year, and I am glad that the 
Committee on Appropriations has seen 
the wisdom of providing for U.S. partici- 
pation. 

In order to secure the gains already 
made, and extend the lamprey control 
programs to Lake Huron, the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission must be adequately 
supported. I compliment members of the 
Appropriations Committee for recogniz- 
ing this fact, and I urge the Senate con- 
ferees to insist upon their position in 
conference. 

As recently as October 6, the Washing- 
ton Post reported that the population of 
sea lamprey in Lake Superior is down 
nearly 94 percent since control measures 
were first applied. The Commission can 
point to concrete results in support of its 
endeavors which, I believe, warrant our 
continued endorsement. 

Mr. President, in support of the ap- 
propriation voted by the Senate for the 
Commission, I have in hand a resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Michigan; a letter 
from the Great Lakes Commission, dated 
August 3, 1967; a report prepared at my 
request by the U.S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries concerning the sea lamprey 
control program; and two tables prepared 
by the Great Lakes Fishery Commission 
which show, first, a breakdown of 1967 
expenditures, and second, the budgetary 
effects of the House-passed appropria- 
tion bill on expenditures. I ask unanimous 
consent that these items be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 234 
A resolution memorializing Congress to rein- 
state the money deleted from the appro- 
priation for the Lamprey control program 

(Offered by Representatives Swallow, Pres- 
cott, Robert W. Davis, Jowett, Rohlfs, Hofi- 
man, Varnum, O'Neill and Suski.) 

Whereas, The reestablishment of lake trout 
in Lake Superior, the increase in abundance 
of whitefish in Lake Michigan, the recovery 
of the steelhead, and the exciting success of 
our coho salmon introduction can all be at- 
tributed to the made in sea lamprey 
control in Lakes Michigan, Superior and Hur- 
on; and 

Whereas, A cut of $100,000.00 in the United 
States contribution to the Great Lakes Fish- 
ery Commission has been recommended by 
the House Sub-Committee on Appropriations, 
which, if approved, means a reduction of 
$45,000.00 in the Canadian contribution, 
making a total reduction of $145,000.00; and 

Whereas, Last year, extension of the control 
program to Lake Huron which both countries 
share was welcomed by Canada and brought 
immediate support from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment after a 1963 reduction in the United 
States appropriation required concentration 
in Lake Superior and Lake Michigan and 
places an obligation upon the United States 
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Section to continue operations on Lake Huron 
and make whatever reductions are necessary 
to meet the cut in the United States Pro- 
gram; now therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That its members by these presents respect- 
fully urges the United States Congress to re- 
store the money that was deleted from the 
appropriation for the Lamprey control pro- 
gram so that this program so essential to a 
large segment of both Canada and United 
States may be continued in all its vigor; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officers of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and to each member of the Michigan 
delegation to Congress. 

Adopted by the House July 11, 1967. 

T. THOS. THATCHER, 
Clerk oj the House of Representatives. 


Great Lakes COMMISSION, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., August 3, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRIFFIN: It is understood 
that the budget request for the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission, included in the budget 
of the Department of State, was originally 
in the amount of $1,057,000 for the Fishery 
Commission’s expenses for FY 68, and that 
this amount was reduced by $100,000 to 
$957,000 by Committee action. 

The Great Lakes Commission recommends 
restoration of the contemplated cut, and ap- 
proval of the full budget amount of $1,057,- 
000 for the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 

Over the past several years the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission has been the coordinat- 
ing and guiding agency—internationally, the 
U.S. amd Canada—for the program which 
has been most effective in bringing under 
control the sea lamprey, a parasitic predator 
which has been largely responsible for the 
almost total extinction of lake trout, white- 
fish and other high-value species in the Great 
Lakes. Results of the Commission’s work 
have been most encouraging, but the pro- 
gram must be continued to further reduce 
the number of sea lamprey and to keep them 
under control. Almost a chain reaction en- 
sues: eliminate the sea lamprey; allow the 
high-value fish (coho salmon, lake trout, 
steelhead) to establish or reestablish them- 
selves; make these high-value fish available 
for the angler and sports fisherman; and, 
in satisfying their appetites these fish will 
assist in reducing numbers and bringing un- 
der control the alewives which now plague 
us as a health menace in Lake Michigan. 

In our view the Great Lakes Fishery Com- 
mission, with U.S, and Canadian representa- 
tion and participation, should be continued 
and funded adequately. 

Attached is a copy of the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Great Lakes Commission, June 28, 
1967, in support of adequate funds for the 
Great Lakes Commission. 

Should you desire any further information, 
please contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD J. 
Executive Director. 


FUNDING OF SEA LAMPREY CONTROL PROGRAM 


(Approved by Fisheries and Wildlife Commit- 
tee, June 6, 1967) 

Whereas, the Great Lakes Fishery Com- 
mission has carried out a very successful 
program of sea lamprey control since its in- 
ception; and 

Whereas, this sea lamprey contro] program 
is responsible for the recovery of many val- 


Whereas, this sea lamprey control program 
now needs to be expanded to include other 
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Great Lakes as well as continuing on Lakes 
Michigan and Superior; and 

Whereas, this program is so essential to 
the future development of the fisheries of 
our Great Lakes resource through the re- 
establishment of the lake trout and the in- 
troduction of new species such as the coho 
and chinook salmon. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Great Lakes Commission strongly urges the 
Congress of the United States to reconsider 
its action which reduced the appropriation 
to the Great Lakes Fishery Commission for 
the sea lamprey control ; and 

Be it further resolved that the Congress 
fund the Sea Lamprey Control at 
the level originally recommended by the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 


Sea LAMPREY CONTROL PROGRAM OF THE 
Great LAKES FISHERY COMMISSION 
HISTORY 

Attempts to control sea lamprey began in 
1946, but it was not until 1956 when the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission was formed 
that a large scale effort was undertaken. Un- 
der the Convention between the United 
States and Canada, the percentage contribu- 
tion of funds to the Commission was based 
on the average value of landings in each 
country over a 10-year period. On that basis 
the United States contributes 69 percent of 
the Commission’s budget and the Canadian 
Government 31 percent. 

The initial control measure consisted of 
the use of mechanical and electrical barriers 
on lamprey spawning streams. This method 
proved ineffective because of high water 
levels in the spring which permitted lam- 
preys to bypass the barriers, plus difficulties 
experienced by power failures, The method 
now in use, developed by scientists of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, consists of 
the application of a selective chemical to 
streams containing several generations of 
lamprey larvae. The chemical kills the de- 
veloping larvae without injury to other fish 
life, 

STATUS OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1968 BUDGET 


The Commission budget in FY 67 was 
$1,547,000, which provided for the main- 
tenance of lamprey control on Lakes Michi- 
gan and Superior and a start on lamprey con- 
trol in Lake Huron, A similar budget was re- 
quested by the Commission for FY 68. The 
Canadian Government approved their share, 
but the House Subcommittee for the Depart- 
ment of State budget recommends a $100,- 
000 reduction in the United States contribu- 
tion. If this is not reinstated by the Senate 
the Canadian Government will reduce its 
share by $45,000. A total reduction of $145,- 
000 in the Commission budget will require 
termination of sea lamprey control opera- 
tions in United States waters of Lake Huron 
this fiscal year. The Commission has deter- 
mined that the cost of maintaining lamprey 
control on Lakes Michigan and Superior 
would preclude operations in Lake Huron 
unless the full budget request is granted. 

By discontinuing lamprey control on Lake 
Huron this fiscal year we may expect the 
following consequences: 

(1) It will delay for at least 1 year the date 
when trout and salmon could be introduced 
into the lake. Fingerling salmonids cannot 
be stocked unless the lamprey population is 
brought under control since lampreys would 
destroy them. In view of the success achieved 
in stocking lake trout and coho salmon in 
Lakes Michigan and Superior, both Canadian 
and the United States sport and commercial 
fishing interests are pressing for rapid 
lamprey control of Lake Huron. 

(2) Delaying control will extend the pe- 
riod of time adult lampreys from Lake 
Huron will migrate into Lakes Michigan and 
Superior to prey on lake trout and coho 
salmon. We know lampreys from Lake Huron 
migrate to these lakes from tagging studies. 
Until lamprey control is achieved in Lake 
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Huron, we can expect losses of stocked sal- 
monids in other lakes from this source of 
iampreys. 

(3) In Canadian and United States hatch- 
eries splake (a cross between lake trout and 
brook trout) are now being reared for stock- 
ing in Lake Huron. The first massive stock- 
ing effort is scheduled for 1970. If the effort 
and cost of establishing a brood stock of 
splake and of rearing the young to planting 
size is not to be wasted, lamprey control 
in the lake must be achieved by 1971. It will 
be difficult to realize lamprey control by 
that date with a cessation in control efforts 
this fiscal year. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GREAT LAKES FISHERY 
COMMISSION 
Lake Superior 

All lamprey infested streams in Lake Su- 
perior (over 100) were treated chemically by 
United States and Canadian biologists by 
1963. Retreatments of streams are scheduled 
when reinfestation of lampreys occurs. Re- 
sults of the control efforts are as follows: 

1. The abundance of lampreys has been re- 
duced 93 percent of the average for the 5 
years (1958-61) prior to control. 
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2. Less than 2 percent of the lake trout 
bear lamprey wounds as compared to 10 
percent prior to control. 

3. Catch per unit of effort of marketable 
lake trout has increased over 200 percent in 
most areas since 1961. 

4. Sampling has shown that since 1964 
natural spawning of trout is occurring—the 
first since 1959. 


Lake Michigan 


Treatments of the 99 infested streams 
were completed in the fall of 1966. Evidence 
of a reduced lamprey population is indicated 
by an increase in the whitefish catch and low 
incidence of lamprey scars of whitefish. Also 
we can contribute part of the success of lake 
trout and coho salmon stocking program to 
reduced abundance of lampreys, 


Lake Huron 


Treatments of Lake Huron streams began 
in 1966. It is expected that it will require at 
least 3 more years to complete treatments 
of about 100 infested streams. Since the be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1968 all work on Lake 
Huron has stopped pending a decision on the 
proposed budget cut by the House, 


TABLE I.—EXPENDITURES FOR SEA LAMPREY CONTROL AND RESEARCH IN FISCAL YEAR 1967 (PRELIMINARY FIGURES) 


In Canada In United States Total 
Chemical treatment operations: 

Lake Su! or. 3 $187,700 $301, 300 $489, 000 
343, 343, 800 
83, 100 181, 300 
D Moa 2 RRS s ES SS . » 285, 900 728, 200 1, 014, 100 

i rations for assessment 
L Zas M Ne Toe A FD 80, 100 106, 200 186, 300 
— — — ̃ ⅛ 5 223 „000 
236, 300 
1, 487, 300 
14,700 


1 $2,300 transferred to “Administration and general research” to support study of Lake Erie walleye fishery. 


TABLE I.—A COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES FOR PROGRAM IN FISCAL YEAR 1968 AS ORIGINALLY PROPOSED AND PROGRAM 
REDUCED TO ACCOMMODATE CUT IN ALLOCATION 


Estimates 
Difference 
Original Revised 
Chemical treatment operations: 
— — A a 
Ban eee ee AEO a — 000 155, 400 —81; 600 
assessm col 
ier operati P 156, 000 155, 400 —600 
, 000 „400 —2, 600 
245, 000 201, 000 , 000 
1, 490, 700 1, 346, 200 —144, 500 
1, 028, 850 028800 Heat of 
28, 150 CC eS 
1, 057, 000 957, 000 —100, 000 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ee oe Sied 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? [Putting the 
question.] 

So the bill (H.R. 10345) was passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. McGee, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. COTTON 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, the 
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measure just adopted makes appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and the Judiciary and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968. The manager of this 
funding proposal, the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], ap- 
plied the same strong advocacy this year 
ay passage as he has so often in the 
past. 

Senator McCLELLAN demonstrated his 
unsurpassed dedication and his monu- 
mental efforts in bringing to the floor of 
this Chamber a bill fully acceptable to 
the entire Senate. We are again grate- 
ful; we are again deeply indebted to him. 
He has again achieved a magnificent 
success. 

Joining Senator MCCLELLAN to assure 
such overwhelming support was the 
senior Senator from Maine IMrs. 
SmitH], the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee. In her supporting 
statement yesterday she mentioned the 
long and hard work of all of the sub- 
committee members in preparing this 
proposal, I certainly join in those senti- 
ments and note further that her work, 
her strong efforts in behalf of this leg- 
islation, were certainly unsurpassed. We 
are most grateful. 

We are grateful also to the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] for offering 
and successfully urging an amendment 
to the proposal. Commendation also goes 
to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the able and distinguished 
minority leader, whose participation was 
characteristically of the highest cali- 
ber. The same may be said for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Proxmire], the Senators from Ohio 
(Mr, LauscHe], Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
Idas] and Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] 
and the many others who joined the 
discussion. The Senate also appreciates 
the contributions of the Senators from 
California [Mr. KucHen and Mr. 
Mourpuy] and they are to be commended 
for focusing our attention on a most im- 
portant matter. 

The Senate may indeed be proud of 
another fine achievement and for ac- 
complishing it with such a high degree 
of efficiency and expedition. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 


3 CONTROL ACT OF 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
498, S. 2171. I do this so that the bill will 
become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be read by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 2171) to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to 
accord with certain decisions of the 
courts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no oreo 4 the Senate 
proceeded to consider the 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. 8 I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 2171, which 
is presently the pending business, be 
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modified in the same way I modified it 
and as it appeared today, because there 
were some printer’s errors in it; and I 
ask that the bill in modified form be 
reprinted and treated as original text 
foz the purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of the pending business, S. 2171, 
which is a bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act, is transcendent, in 
my opinion. In order that Members of 
the Senate may have more detailed in- 
formation on the contents of the measure 
I engage in this additional description 
of its purpose and of its structure. It 
really is not as profound a bill as some 
would like to describe. It has a simple 
purpose, one made necessary to correct 
the impact of a Supreme Court decision 
on only one aspect of the present statute. 

This bill is designed fully to disclose 
to the American people, within the con- 
stitutional requirements set forth in 
court decisions, the Communists and 
their organizations that are operating in 
the United States. It conforms the 1950 
act to the invitation of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit that— 

There is very much indeed that Congress 
may do in the single purpose to regulate the 
Communist Party by the device of disclosure. 


Disclosure is accomplished by elim- 
inating the requirement that Commu- 
nist organizations and individuals must 
register themselves, and substituting a 
scheme of Board determinations rather 
than registration orders. Provisions 
which regulate and restrict the activ- 
ities of Communists and their organiza- 
tions are modified to make such provi- 
sions applicable to those individuals and 
organizations that the Board has “de- 
termined” to be Communist. 

In brief, S. 2171 follows a scheme for 
disclosing and restricting Communist- 
action and Communist-front organiza- 
tions and members of “action” organiza- 
tions which is similar to the scheme 
established in the Communist Control 
Act of 1954 for identifying and restrict- 
ing Communist-infiltrated organizations. 
The various sections of S. 2171 may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Section 1 reiterates findings in the 
1950 act to assure continued applicabil- 
ity, by adding new paragraph (16) to 
section 2 of the act. 

Section 2 makes technical changes in 
section 5 of the act relating to employ- 
ment of members of Communist organi- 
zations so as to conform section 5 to the 
new scheme of disclosure by determina- 
tions. 

Section 3 eliminates requirements that 
Communist-action and Communist-front 
organizations and members of action 
organizations must themselves register, 
by repealing sections 7 and 8 of the act. 

Section 4 revises section 9 of the act 
relating to the keeping of public registers 
of organizations and individuals that 
come within the terms of the act. Because 
of the elimination of compulsory regis- 
tration, section 4 provides that the 
Bo of the Attorney Gen- 
eral— maintain public records giving in- 
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formation on organizations and individ- 
uals that have finally been determined 
to be of a type defined in the act. Adds 
Communist-infiltrated organizations to 
make the system of disclosure complete. 

Section 5 makes technical changes in 
section 10 of the act relating to identify- 
ing as emanating from a Communist 
organization its publications or sponsored 
radio and TV programs. Needed because 
of elimination of compulsory registration. 
Adds language to guard against possible 
unconstitutional interpretation. 

Section 6 makes technical changes in 
section 11(a) of the act relating to denial 
of tax deductions for contributions made 
to or for the use of any action or front 
organization. Needed because of the elim- 
ination of compulsory registration. 

Section 7. Same as section 6 but ap- 
plicable to section 11(b) of the act re- 
lating to claims for tax exemptions by 
Communist organizations. 

Section 8 revises section 12(e)(2) of 
the act relating to the Board’s duty to 
determine who are members of action 
organizations. Technical change needed 
because of eliminating compulsory regis- 
tration of action organizations. 

Section 9(a) revises section 13(a) of 
the act relating to proceedings before the 
Board to provide for proceedings for de- 
terminations whether organizations are 
Communist-action or Communist-front 
rather than for orders requiring such or- 
ganizations to register. 

Section 9(b) revises section 13(b) of 
the act relating to the right of organiza- 
tions and individuals to obtain relief 
from the continued application of the 
provisions of the act to them. Provides 
means for organizations and individuals 
once determined under the new dis- 
closure scheme to come within the act 
to have their status redetermined. Sim- 
plifies the procedures. 

Section 9(c) revises that part of sec- 
tion 13 (d) (2) of the act which now au- 
thorizes issuance of a registration order 
by default if an accused organization 
fails to appear at a hearing, to provide 
that the Board shall proceed to receive 
evidence and then make an appropriate 
determination. This is to guard against 
possible holding that present provision 
denies due process. Retains authority for 
Board to deny a redetermination without 
taking evidence if the organization or in- 
dividual seeking it does not appear. 

Sections 9(d) through (g) are techni- 
cal to conform the provisions for writ- 
ten findings and orders of the Board to 
the scheme of determinations rather 
than registration. 

Section 9(k) provides for publication 
of final determinations of the Board. 
This is a technical change in section 13 
(k) of the act because of the elimination 
of Board orders requiring registration. 

Section 10 revises section 14(a) of the 
act relating to the authority of the courts 
to require the Board to enter orders de- 
termining that an organization or in- 
dividual no longer comes within the pro- 
visions of the act, to conform with the 
new approach of determinations rather 
than registration orders. 

Section 11 assures the continuing in 
effect of determinations already made 
by the Board in the form of registration 
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orders by authorizing the Board to mod- 
ify such orders to conform with the new 
provisions. Also authorizes modifying any 
actions pending in the Board or the 
courts to conform with the new approach 
to disclosing and restricting activities 
of Communist organizations and individ- 
uals. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate on Thursday, Friday, and 
on Saturday of this week, if there is a 
session on Saturday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, beginning 
now, and that statements made therein 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 3973) to 
amend the Healing Arts Practice Act, 
District of Columbia, 1928, and the act of 
June 6, 1892, relating to the licensing of 
dentists in the District of Columbia, to 
exempt from the licensing requirements 
of such acts physicians and dentists 
while performing services in the employ 
of the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11641) making appropriations for cer- 
tain civil functions administered by the 
Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, In- 
terstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Kirwan, Mr. Evins 
of Tennessee, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. WHITTEN, 
Mr. Morris of New Mexico, Mr. Manon, 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Rosison, and Mr. Bow 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
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PUBLICATION OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, a publi- 
cation entitled “Statistics for Interstate 
Natural Gas Pipeline Companies, 1966” (with 
an accompanying document); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDE- 
VELOPMENT Act or 1945 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
section 13 of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Act of 1945, as amended (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 
REPLY TO REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the president, the National 
Association of River and Harbor Contractors, 
Baltimore, Md., transmitting, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, a reply to a report of 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
on the need for improving policies and pro- 
cedures for estimating costs, evaluating bids, 
and awarding contracts for dredging (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


RECEIPT or PROJECT PROPOSAL FROM THE 
Haicur’s CREEK IRRIGATION Co., KAYSVILLE, 
UTAH 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the receipt of a project proposal from the 
Haight’s Creek Irrigation Co., of Kaysville, 
Utah, under the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate resolutions adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Redlands, 
Calif., and the City Council of Turlock, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of some 
form of a Federal tax-sharing program, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2121. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act of October 23, 1962, relating to re- 
lief for occupants of certain unpatented 
mining claims (Rept. No, 593). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

H.J. Res. 516. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of March 25, 1953, to in- 
crease the number of electric typewriters 
which may be furnished to Members by the 
Clerk of the House (Rept. No. 594); 

S. Con. Res. 46. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of additional copies 
of certain hearings of the Special Committee 
on Aging (Rept. No. 595); 

S. Res. 170. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs; and 

8. Res. 174. Resolution to print additional 
copies of hearings on the “Costs and Delivery 
of Health Services to Older Americans” (Rept. 
No. 596). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 948. A bill for the relief of Seaman 
Eugene Sidney Markovitz, U.S. Navy (Rept. 
No. 597); 

S. 2178. A bill for the relief of Dennis W. 
Radtke (Rept. No. 598) ; 
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S. 2200. A bill for the relief of Homer T. 
Williamson, Sr. (Rept. No. 599) ; 

H.R. 1653, An act for the relief of Omer 
Penner (Rept. No. 600); 

H.R. 1674. An act for the relief of Frank 
I. Mellin, Jr. (Rept. No. 601); 

H.R. 2477. An act for the relief of John J. 
McGrath (Rept. No. 602); 

H.R, 3498. An act for the relief of D. M. 
Dew & Sons, Inc., and Dewey Campbell (Rept. 
No. 603); 

H.R. 6189. An act for the relief of Fred 
W. Kolb, Jr. (Rept. No. 604) ; 

H.R. 6663. An act for the relief of Jesse 
W. Stutts, Jr. (Rept. No. 605); and 

H.R. 6666. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Marilyn Shorette (Rept. No, 606). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R. 2757. An act for the relief of Comdr. 
Albert G. Berry, Jr. (Rept. No. 607). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the 7-day period comprising 
the first full week in October of each year 
as “Spring Garden Planting Week” (Rept. 
No. 608). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 8629. An act to amend the act of 
July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491) (Rept. 
No, 609). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 362. A bill for the relief of Sofia Dorr 
(Rept. No. 610); 

S. 1395. A bill for the relief of Dr. Brandla 
Don (nee Praschnik) (Rept. No. 611); 

S. 1556. A bill for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
O. Lopez (Rept. No, 612); 

S. 1865. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
Iturrioz Arteche (Rept. No. 613); 

S. 1968. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Ernesto Garcia y Tojar (Rept. No. 614); 

S. 1979. A bill for the relief of Carlos Fer- 
nandez (Rept. No, 615); 

S. 2005. A bill for the relief of Dr. Anacleto 
C. Fernandez (Rept. No. 616); 

S. 2071. A bill for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio M, Tagle (Rept. No. 617); 

S. 2078, A bill for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
DeJongh (Rept. No, 618); 

S. 2081. A bill for the relief of Jacqueline 
Whang-Peng (Rept. No. 619); 

S. 2119. A bill for the relief of Dr. Octavio 
Suarez-Murias (Rept, No. 620); 

S. 2139. A bill for the relief of Dr. Angel 
Trejo Padron (Rept. No. 621); 

S. 2167. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rolando 
Pozo y Jiminez (Rept. No. 622); 

S. 2176. A bill for the relief of Dr. Edgar 
Reinaldo Nunez Baez (Rept. No. 628); 

S. 2192. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
de la Portilla Lavastida (Rept. No. 624); 

H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Mer- 
cedes De Toffoli (Rept. No. 625); 

H.R. 7324. An act for the relief of Alfredo 
F. Mendez, M.D. (Rept. No. 626); and 

H.R. 8254. An act for the relief of Jan 
Drobot (Rept. No, 627). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 772. A bill for the relief of Dr. Violeta 
V. Ortega Brown (Rept. No. 628); 

S. 1490. A bill for the relief of Yang Ok 
Yoo (Maria Margurita) (Rept. No. 633); 

S. 1808. A bill for the relief of Miss Amalia 
Seresly (Rept. No. 632); 

S. 1828. A bill for the relief of Susan Eliza- 
beth (Cho) Long (Rept. No, 631); 

S. 1829. A bill for the relief of Lisa Marie 
(Kim) Long (Rept. No. 630); and 

S. 2023. A bill for the relief of Virgilio A. 
Arango, M.D. (Rept. No. 629). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments: 

S. 1147. A bill for the relief of Mariam 
Mantzios (Rept. No. 634); 

S. 1690. A bill for the relief of Juan Andres 
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Lliteras and his wife, Engracia Heydrich 

Bellido Andres Lliteras (Rept. No. 635); and 
S. 2022. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario 

Jose Ramirez DeEstenoz (Rept. No. 636). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1440. A bill to include in the prohibi- 
tions contained in section 2314 of title 18, 
United States Code, the transportation with 
unlawful intent in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of traveler's checks bearing forged 
countersignatures (Rept. No. 637). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired) (Rept. No. 638). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 552. A bill to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code in order to provide that com- 
mitting acts dangerous to persons on board 
trains shall be a criminal offense (Rept. No. 
639); and 

S. 2216. A bill to establish a National Com- 
mission on New Technological Uses of Copy- 
righted Works (Rept. No. 640). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William A. Meadows, of Florida, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Florida; 
and 

Guy W. Hixon, of Florida, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the southern district of Florida. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Lawrence A. Whipple, of New Jersey, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of New 
Jersey; and 

Juan B. Fernandez-Badillo, of Puerto Rico, 
to be U.S. district judge for the district of 
Puerto Rico. 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Calvin K. Hamilton, of Missouri, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Missouri. 

By Mr. FONG, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Yoshimi Hayashi, of Hawail, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Hawaii. 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Damon J. Keith, of Michigan, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Erwin N. Griswold, of Massachusetts, to 
be Solicitor General of the United States. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2521. A bill for the relief of Charles O. 

Schick; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 2522. A bill to prohibit the use of the 
mails in selling or giving, or offering to sell 
or give, cigarettes, cigars, and tobacco to 
individuals in violation of State laws; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2523. A bill to amend section 1011 of the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 so as to authorize the 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency to 
issue educational materials guaranties; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. McCarrHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
(for himself, Mr. PELL, Mr. BROOKE, 
Mr. Case, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
INOUrR, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. McGee, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Morse, Mr. Mus- 
KIE, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Ristcorr, Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, Mr, YARBOROUGH, Mr. YOUNG 
of Ohio, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Scorr, and 
Mr. Javits) : 

S. 2524. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 2525. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, to con- 
trol pollution from vessels within the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Muskie when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF U.S. IN- 
FORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE ACT OF 1948 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 1011 of the U.S. In- 
formation and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 so as to authorize the Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency to 
issue educational materials guaranties. 

This proposal is somewhat similar in 
structure to the informational media 
guaranty program. Earlier this year the 
Senate voted not to shift the method of 
financing the informational media guar- 
anty program from Treasury borrow- 
ing to a $10 million revolving fund. Un- 
less a modified program is enacted, the 
program will be terminated. 

One objection to the informational 
media guaranty program was that it 
was too broad and could be used for ma- 
terials for entertainment and other pur- 
poses. This bill provides a modified pro- 
gram which is strictly limited to educa- 
tional materials such as textbooks, refer- 
ence works, technical publications, and 
educational films and filmstrips. The bill 
also reduces the amount of the revolving 
fund to $7.5 million. Any losses from 
the basic fund would have to be filled by 
appropriations by Congress, not by 
Treasury borrowing as formerly pro- 
vided. 

The purpose of this program is to 
make educational materials available to 
citizens in countries which have foreign 
exchange restrictions and problems. 
Under these circumstances U.S. pub- 
lishers will not ordinarily make sales. 
The bill establishes a revolving con- 
vertibility fund through which the local 
“soft” currencies received by publishers 
can be converted into dollars. The pub- 
lishers would still have all the same risks 
as they have in making sales in this 
country or any other nation where there 
are not foreign exchange restrictions 
and problems. The U.S. Government 
would not assume any credit risks. It 
would make no guarantee of payments 
or collections. It is not an investment 
guarantee. The fund only provides a 
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kind of insurance in certain designated 
countries against the uncertainties of 
converting local currencies. 

This program is designed to be a part 
of our broad educational effort in behalf 
of citizens of other nations where local 
conditions of currency would otherwise 
exclude sales of educational materials. 
Instead of supplying them through 
USIA or AID and having the Govern- 
ment pay the full cost, this program en- 
courages the private publishers to take 
the normal commercial risks and make 
the sales. It is a relatively inexpensive 
way for the Government to assist in 
making available U.S. educational ma- 
terials to citizens in other countries, and 
it is my view that we should adopt this 
program both to assist these people in 
obtaining educational materials and in 
the national interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2523) to amend section 
1011 of the U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948 so as to 
authorize the Director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency to issue educational ma- 
terials guaranties introduced by Mr. 
McCartHy was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, in behalf of myself and Sena- 
tor PELL, and Senators BROOKE, CASE, 
CLARK, Hart, HARTKE, INOUYE, McCar- 
THY, MCGEE, MONDALE, MORSE, MUSKIE, 
PROXMIRE, RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, SCOTT, 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, YARBOROUGH, 
Youne of Ohio, Javrrs, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. A com- 
panion bill is being introduced in the 
other body by the chairman of its Ju- 
diciary Committee, Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER Of New York. 

Mr. President, little more than 2 
years ago, President Johnson signed into 
law the Immigration Act of 1965. This 
act, which resulted from President Ken- 
nedy’s recommendations to Congress in 
July of 1963, repealed the discriminatory 
national origins quota system as a basis 
for selecting immigrants. 

I said at the time that a measure of 
greatness for any nation is its ability to 
recognize past errors in judgment, and its 
willingness to reform its public policy. 
Through the act of 1965, we made a good 
beginning in our basic policy governing 
those who seek admission to our land. 

The accomplished reform broadened 
a central theme in American history— 
equality of opportunity. It stands with 
legislation in other fields—civil rights, 
poverty, education, and health—to re- 
affirm in the 1960’s our Nation’s continu- 
“te pursuit of justice, equality, and free- 

om. 

But this was only the beginning of an 
important task. President Kennedy rec- 
ognized this in his message to Congress, 
and during the floor debate on the immi- 
gration bill, the administration assured 
Senators that additional recommenda- 
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tions would be sent to the Congress at 
an early date. Throughout 1966, I made 
repeated inquiries into the status of new 
recommendations, and as late as Novem- 
ber, was assured they were under active 
consideration. Early this year, after an- 
other inquiry, the Department of Justice 
informed me that no bill would be sent 
to the Congress in the foreseeable future, 

Because I believed—along with many 
Senators—additional immigration re- 
form was long overdue, I felt it was ex- 
tremely important to develop a congres- 
sional alternative. In preparing the bill 
I introduce today, I worked closely with 
many Members of Congress. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, especially, has made important 
contributions to the development of the 
legislation. I also sought the advice and 
counsel of outside experts, including rep- 
resentatives of the American Immigra- 
tion and Citizenship Conference and its 
member organizations. 

Mr, President, I believe the enactment 
of the bill we introduce today, will go a 
long way in continuing the reform ef- 
fort initiated in 1965. It will go a long 
way in removing the remaining inequi- 
ties in our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion policy—those remnants of a harsher 
period in our country’s history. 

The bill accomplishes these objectives. 
First, it refines the application of our be- 
lief in human dignity and equal oppor- 
tunity under law by reestablishing a 
Board of Visa Appeals and a statute of 
limitations on deportation. Second, it 
strengthens immigration objectives to 
reunite families. Third, it expedites the 
naturalization of aliens serving in the 
Armed Forces during the Vietnam con- 
flict. Fourth, it establishes a new hu- 
manitarian policy of asylum for refugees 
and victims of natural calamity. And 
fifth, it provides necessary adjustments 
in the nationality and naturalization 
law, and establishes a Select Commission 
on Nationality and Naturalization to 
evaluate the fairness of our general pol- 
icy in this extremely important, but 
overlooked, area of public concern. 

I would like to elaborate on these ob- 
jectives by referring to specific sections 
of the bill. 

Section 2 reestablishes a Board of Visa 
Appeals to review the denial of an im- 
migrant visa to relative of a U.S. citizen 
or a permanent resident alien. There are 
Many cases on record in which the de- 
nial of a visa by an American consul 
abroad has raised justifiable skepticism. 
Some of these denial cases have been fi- 
nally settled through the enactment of 
private immigration bills. It is true that 
an informal appeal process currently op- 
erates within the Department of State, 
but regardless of the Department's find- 
ings, the final decision rests with the 
consul abroad, I believe an independent 
Board of Visa Appeals—under law—will 
help assure a more equitable treatment 
of denial cases. 

Section 5 of the bill redefines the sev- 
enth preference, currently allocated to 
refugees. In place of refugees, the sev- 
enth preference visa will be made avail- 
able to desirable groups of aliens, not re- 
quiring labor certification, who currently 
are admitted on a nonpreference basis. 
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The availability of nonpreference visas 
is very limited, however, and all but pre- 
cludes the admission of these aliens. In- 
cluded in the new seventh preference 
are retired persons, private investors, fi- 
ancees of U.S. citizens, and members of 
religious denominations who seek admis- 
sion to perform duties to carry out ob- 
jectives of their denominations. 

Section 6 of the bill establishes a new 
humanitarian policy of asylum for ref- 
ugees. In practice, our country has al- 
ways been generous in providing reset- 
tlement opportunities to refugees, but 
our permanent immigration law has 
never included a comprehensive asylum 
policy. As chairman of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Refugees, I believe it 
is extremely important that our law fully 
recognize refugee resettlement needs 
throughout the world. The bill I intro- 
duce accomplishes this objective. First, 
it provides for the issuance of 12,000 im- 
migrant visas annually to qualified ref- 
ugees throughout the world. Second, it 
authorizes the Attorney General to pa- 
role into the country alien refugees, if he 
determines it to be in the public interest. 
This merely confirms what we have done 
over the last decade in admitting those 
who have fied from Hungary and Cuba. 
Third, it provides a permanent authority 
to adjust the status of refugee parolees to 
that of permanent residence, and thus 
avoids the need for special legislation of 
the kind required for Hungarians and 
Cubans. 

Section 8 reestablishes a statute of 
limitations on deportation. It is an estab- 
lished principle of law that justice re- 
quires a time limit, within which author- 
ities must commence proceedings against 
an individual for any alleged crime or 
violation of law. We recognize this prin- 
ciple in the criminal code, the exceptions 
usually involving capital cases. But in 
matters involving the deportation of a 
lawfully admitted resident alien, this 
elementary principle does not apply. The 
alien may have resided in this country 
since childhood, or for 20 or 30 years or 
more. He may have been a product of 
our society—but he is denied its justice, 
and its equity under the law. The ab- 
sence of a statute of limitations from the 
basic immigration law is a tragic short- 
coming—a glaring injustice which has 
caused undue personal hardship and 
anxiety in the lives of many. All Sena- 
tors are familiar with such cases. 

The bill I introduce is a modest at- 
tempt to remedy the situation. 

Section 14 of the bill expedites the 
naturalization of the noncitizens who 
have served honorably with the Armed 
Forces during the Vietnam conflict. 
This opportunity has been extended pre- 
viously to such persons who have served 
in former wars, including the Korean 
hostilities. 

Section 17 of the bill establishes the 
select commission on nationality and 
naturalization. As stated in the bill: 

The purpose of this commission is to 

make a full and complete study and inves- 
tigation of all matters relating to the policy 
and operation of title III of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; including, but not lim- 
. ited to, the effect of Federal judicial deci- 
sions in recent years on any of the provi- 
sions of such title, and an analysis and eval- 
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uation of the fairness of the nationality and 
naturalization policy of the United States.” 


Mr, President, such a review is long 
overdue. This important segment of pub- 
lic policy has been ignored and over- 
looked by the Congress, since the codi- 
fication and amendment of nationality 
and naturalization laws of 1952. 

There is little doubt that many provi- 
sions in the basic statute are products of 
a harsher period in our history, which 
should have no place in the public policy 
of a free society. But aside from this, 
court decisions in recent years have al- 
tered the statute considerably. A recent 
decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court, Afroyim against Rusk, last. May 
29, declared unconstitutional inadvert- 
ent expatriation—loss of citizenship— 
through voting in foreign elections. Un- 
doubtedly, the full effect of this decision 
has yet to come; for there are similar 
grounds of expatriation. Events since 
1952 urgently demand a comprehensive 
review and evaluation of our so-called 
nationality and naturalization policy. I 
strongly believe this will be more easily 
accomplished through the effort of an 
independent select commission. 

Finally, section 18 of the bill provides 
for the issuance of special immigrant 
visas to clean up the backlog of petitions 
accumulated under the discriminatory 
national origins quota system. This 
would apply only to the fifth preference 
for brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens. 
In Italy petitions date back as far as 
March of 1955. To provide relief for 
qualified fifth preference visa applicants 
who still wish to join their family in this 
country, is humane and just. 

Moreover, I believe the removal of this 
last vestige of the national origins sys- 
tem, will permit a more efficient and 
effective administration of the new sys- 
tem established in 1965. 

Mr. President, I am extremely hopeful 
that early hearings will be held on the 
bill I introduce today. But I would be 
remiss in my comments if I did not urge 
that the Judiciary Subcommittee on Im- 
migration consider, as well, two other 
matters—both relating to the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1965. 

The first involves the administration 
of the act’s labor clearance procedure for 
employable visa applicants without a 
family preference. I am sure this has 
been a matter of some concern to nearly 
every Member of the Senate. In a speech 
in this Chamber over a year ago, on 
May 25, 1966, I expressed my view that 
the Department of Labor was not carry- 
ing out the intent of Congress in the 
administration of the labor clearance 
provision. 

I believed the Department was unduly 
restrictive in its operations. Since then, 
these operations have become more flex- 
ible. But problems remain, and the labor 


clearance procedure requires a continu- 


ing review by the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress. 

The second problem involves the pref- 
erence system established by the act of 
1965. There is growing evidence to sug- 
gest that the allocation of visas among 
the seven preferences is not meeting im- 
migration needs today, or what we can 
anticipate in the future. 
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Statistical information compiled by the 
Visa Office indicates, for example, that 
of the 34,000 visas allocated to the first 
preference for unmarried sons or daugh- 
ters of US. citizens, the current and 
anticipated demand is approximately 
2,000. On the other hand, the 17,000 
visas allocated to the third preference 
for professional persons, scientists and 
artists, are fully utilized. In fact, the 
anticipated annual demand in this pref- 
erence exceeds the number of visas avail- 
able by some 27,000. It is estimated that 
by June 30, 1968, the third preference 
will carry a backlog of nearly 50,000. Ad- 
ditionally, the pool of nonpreference visas 
traditionally used by applicants in Ire- 
land, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
other European countries, is expected to 
decline rapidly in the numbers available 
during the months and years ahead. 

The developing problems in the allo- 
cation of visas in the preference system 
also requires a thorough review by the 
appropriate committees of Congress. 

Mr. President, there is work to do in 
perfecting the policy which governs the 
oldest theme in our Nation’s history. I 
urge Senators to join the movement for 
continuing reform. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill I introduce today, and 
a brief summary of its provisions, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as 
well as a recent issue of interpreter re- 
leases published by the American Coun- 
cil for Nationalities Service. The issue 
discusses the Supreme Court decision 
handed down in Afroyim against Rusk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recor together 
with the summary and the interpreter 
releases. 

The bill (S. 2524) to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2524 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. Section 104 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1104) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„(g) (i) There is hereby established with- 
in the Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fair a Board of Visa Appeals (hereinafter 
in this subsection referred to as the ‘Board’), 
to be independent of the Visa Office. The 
Board shall consist of five members to be 
appointed by the Secretary of State, who 
shall designate one member as Chairman. The 
practice and procedure before the Board shall 
be in accordance with this subsection and, 
subject to paragraph (4), such regulations 
as the Secretary of State may prescribe. 

“(2) Upon petition by any citizen of the 
United States claiming that an alien outside 
the United States is entitled to a preference 
status by reason of the relationships de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), (4), or (5) of sec- 
tion 203(a), or to an immediate relative 
status under section 201(b), or by any alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
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claiming that an alien outside the United 
States is entitled to a preference status by 
reason of the relationship described in sec- 
tion 203(a)(2), the Board shall have juris- 
diction to review any determination of a 
United States consular officer refusing an 
immigrant visa, or revoking an immigrant 
visa issued, to any such alien outside the 
United States who has applied for classi- 
fication as a preference immigrant described 
in any such ph or as an immediate 
relative. Each alien shall be informed of the 
review procedure available under this sub- 
section when a determination refusing or 
revoking an immigrant visa to him is made 
by a consular officer. No petition for review 
may be filed with the Board more than sixty 
days after the date of notification to an alien 
of the making of the determination with 
respect to which review is sought. 

“(3) Any review by the Board under this 
subsection shall be conducted solely upon 
the basis of the visa application and any 
other supporting documents submitted in 
connection with such application by or on 
behalf of the alien concerned, and any other 
documents, materials or information, in the 
possession of and considered by the consular 
Officer, together wtih any briefs, memoran- 
dums, or arguments submitted in writing by 
or on behalf of the alien. No alien, solely by 
virtue of a petition for review by the Board 
under this subsection, shall be entitled to 
entry or admission into the United States. 

“(4) The decision of the Board in each 
case shall be in writing and shall be com- 
municated to the petitioner and the alien 
concerned. Decisions of the Board under this 
subsection shall be final and conclusive on 
all questions of law and fact relating to the 
issuance or revocation of a visa and shall not 
be subject to review by any other official, 
department, agency, or establishment of the 
United States, or by any court by mandamus 
or otherwise; but nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to limit the application 
of section 221(d).” 

Sec. 3. Section 203 (a) (2) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1153(a) 
(2)) is amended by striking out “who are 
the spouses, unmarried sons or unmarried 
daughters of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence” and substituting “who 
are the parents, spouses, unmarried sons or 
unmarried daughters of an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence: Provided, 
That in the case of parents, such lawfully 
admitted permanent resident alien must be 
at least twenty-one years of age.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 201(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1151 (a)) 
is amended (1) by inserting, immediately 
after “section 101(a)(27),” the following: 
“of alien refugees specified in section 207,”; 
and (2) by striking out “or who may, pur- 
suant to section 203(a)(7) enter condition- 
ally,”. 

(b) Section 202 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1152) is amended 
as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a) strike out “and the 
number of conditional entries”. 

(2) In subsection (a), immediately after 
“section 201 (b)“, insert “or an alien refugee 
as described in section 207 (a) or (b)”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 203 of the 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C, 
amended as follows: 

(1) That portion of subsection (a) which 
precedes paragraph (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “or their conditional entry author- 
ized, as the case may be”. 

(2) Paragraph (7) of subsection (a) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(7) Visas shall next be available, in a 
number not to exceed 6 per centum of the 
number specified in section 201 (a) (ii), to 
qualified immigrants who are— 

“(A) aliens engaged solely or principally 
by any religious denomination who are seek- 
ing admission to the United States to per- 


tion 
1153) is 
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form duties which are related to the religious 
objectives of such denomination; or 

“(B) aliens who affirmatively establish 
that they will not seek employment in the 
United States and will not have to earn a liv- 
ing; or 

“(C) aliens seeking to enter the United 
States to engage in a commercial or agricul- 
tural enterprise in which they will invest a 
substantial portion of the capital commodi- 
ties, services, patents, processes, or tech- 
niques invested in such enterprise; or 

“(D) the fiancees of citizens of the United 
States or of aliens lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to such citizens or lawfully admitted 
permanent residents and who affirmatively 
establish that they will not seek employment 
in the United States and will not have to earn 
a living.” 

(3) Paragraph (8) of subsection (a) is 
amended by striking out “paragraphs (1) 
through (6) and less the number of condi- 
tional entries and visas made available pur- 
suant to paragraph (7)” and substituting 
“paragraphs (1) through (7)”. 

(4) Paragraph (9) of subsection (a) is 
amended by striking out “or to conditional 
entry”. 

(5) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “paragraphs (1) 
through (6)” and substituting “paragraphs 
(1) through (7)”. 

(6) Subsections (f), (g), and (h) of such 
section are hereby repealed; except that the 
provisions of such subsections shall continue 
in force and effect with respect to any alien 
who conditionally entered the United States 
as a refugee pursuant to the provisions of 
subsection (a)(7) of such section in effect 
prior to the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 6. (a)(1) Chapter 1 of title II of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1151 et seq.) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section as follows: 


“Sec. 207. (a) (1) Notwithstanding the nu- 
merical limitation specified in any other 
section of this Act, immigrant visas shall be 
made available, in a number not exceeding 
12,000 in any fiscal year to alien refugees (as 
described in subsection (c)) who are not 
firmly resettled, who apply for admission to 
the United States while in any non-Commu- 
nist or non-Communist dominated country, 
and 

“(2) Visas issued pursuant to paragraph 
(1) im any fiscal year shall be issued to eli- 
gible immigrants in the order in which a 
petition in behalf of each such t is 
filed with the Attorney General as provided 
in section 204. 

“(b) (1) In addition to the authority con- 
ferred upon him by section 212 (d) (5), the 
Attorney General may in his discretion parole 
into the United States under such conditions 
as he may prescribe for emergent reasons or 
for reasons deemed strictly in the public in- 
terest any alien refugees (as described in 
subsection (c)) or class of alien refugees 
who are not firmly resettled and who apply 
for admission to the United States while in 
any non-Communist or non-Communist 
dominated country. 

“(2) The Attonrey General shall submit 
to the Congress a report containing a com- 
plete and detailed statement of the facts 
in the case of each alien refugee paroled into 
the United States pursuant to this subsec- 
tion. Such reports shall be submitted on or 
before January 15 and June 15 of each year. 
If within ninety days immediately follow- 
ing the submission of any such report, either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives 
agrees to a resolution stating in sub- 
stance that it does not favor the continua- 
tion of the authority vested in the Attorney 
General under this subsection the Attorney 
General shall, not later than sixty days there- 
after, discontinue the parole into the United 
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States of alien refugees pursuant to this sub- 
section. 

“(3) Any alien who was paroled into the 
United States as a refugee, pursuant to this 
subsection, whose parole has not therefore 
been terminated by the Attorney General 
pursuant to such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, who has been in the United States for 
at least two years, and who has not acquired 
permanent residence, shall forthwith return 
or be returned to the custody of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service and 
shall thereupon be inspected and examined 
for admission into the United States, and 
his case dealt with in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 235, 236, and 237 of 
this Act. 

“(4) Notwithstanding the numerical lim- 
itations of this Act, any alien who, pursuant 
to paragraph (3), is found, upon inspection 
by the immigration officer or after hearing 
before a special inquiry officer, to be admis- 
sible as an immigrant under this Act at the 
time of his inspection and examination, ex- 
cept for the fact that he was not and is not 
in possession of the documents required by 
section 212(a) (20), shall be regarded as law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of his arrival. 

“(c) The term ‘alien refugee’ means (1) 
any alien (A) who has fied or shall flee from 
and is unwilling to return to any Communist 
or Communist-dominated country or area, 
due to persecution on account of race, reli- 
gion, or political opinion, or (B) who has 
fied or shall flee from and is unwilling to 
return to any country due to a well-founded 
fear of persecution or danger to his life or 
civil liberties, or (C) who has been uprooted 
by natural calamity or military operations 
and who is unable to return to his usual 
place of abode, and (2) the spouse and chil- 
dren of any such alien, if accompanying or 
following to join him.” 

(2) The table of contents of chapter 1 of 
title IX of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 

“Sec. 207. Refugees.” 

(b) Section 204 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1154) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) In subsection (a) immediately after 
“section 203(a)(6),” insert “or any alien 
desiring to be classified as a refugee immi- 
grant under section 207(a)”. 

(2) In subsection (b), immediately after 
“section 203 (a)“, insert or is an alien ref- 
ugee under section 207 (a)“. 

(3) In subsection (e), immediately after 
“section 201(b)”, insert “or as an alien ref- 
ugee under section 207 (a) “. 

(c) Section 221(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1207(a)) is 
amended by inserting “alien refugee,” im- 
mediately after “immediate relative,”. 

(d) Section 222(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 US.C. 1202(a)) is 
amended by inserting “, or an alien refugee 
under section 207 (a),“ immediately after 
“section 201 (b)“. 

(e) (1) The section heading of section 224 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C, 1204) is amended to read as follows: 


“IMMEDIATE RELATIVE, ALIEN REFUGEE, AND 
SPECIAL IMMIGRANT VISAS” 

(2) The text of such section 224 is amended 
by inserting “, alien refugee,” immediately 
after “special immigrant”, at each place it 
appears therein. 

(3) Section 224 of the table of contents 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 224. Immediate relative, alien refugee, 
and special immigrant visas.”. 

(f) Section 244 (d) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1254 (d)) is amend- 
ed by “or is an alien refugee under 
section 207 (a) or (b).“ immediately after 
“section 101(a) (27) (A),”. 
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Sec. 7. Section 245 (c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C, 1255 (c)) is 
amended by inserting, immediately preced- 
ing the period, the following: “Provided, 
That the Attorney General may, in his dis- 
cretion, adjust the status of any such alien 
pursuant to this section if it shall be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General that the limitations of this subsec- 
tion would result in exceptional hardship 
to such alien”. 

Sec. 8. (a) (1) Chapter 9 of title II of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1151 et seq.), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“LIMITATIONS ON DEPORTATION 


“Sec. 293. (a) No alien lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence, 
other than an alien who obtained such sta- 
tus by fraud, concealment, misrepresenta- 
tion, or other misconduct shall be deported 
solely by reason of any conduct or event oc- 
curring or condition existing more than ten 
years prior to the institution of deportation 
proceedings against him. 

“(b) No alien lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence before 
attaining the age of fourteen years, other 
than an alien who obtained such status by 
fraud, concealment, misrepresentation, or 
other misconduct, shall be deported if he has 
resided continuously within the United 
States for a period of at least ten years im- 
mediately preceding the institution of de- 
portation proceedings against him and after 
having been lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, including as part of such period at 
least nine years of physical presence in the 
United States. 

“(c) No alien lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence, other 
than an alien who obtained such status by 
fraud, concealment, misrepresentation, or 
other misconduct, shall be deported if he has 
resided continuously within the United 
States for a period of at least twenty years 
immediately preceding the institution of the 
deportation proceedings against him and 
after having been lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, including as part of such 
period at least eighteen years of physical pres- 
ence in the United States. 

d) The benefits of this section shall be 
applicable to any alien notwithstanding (1) 
that any of the facts by reason of which sub- 
section (a), (b) or (c) may be applicable, 
including the date of admission for perma- 
nent residence in the United States, occurred 
or existed prior to its effective date, or (2) 
that the status of an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence was erroneously or 
illegally granted to such alien through no 
fault of his own: Provided, That this section 
shall not be applicable to aliens as to whom 
deportation proceedings are pending on its 
effective date. 

„(e) Any alien whose deportation is pre- 
vented under this section and whose status 
as an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence was erroneously or illegally granted 
through no fault of his own shall remain in 
that status notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act.” 

(2) The table of contents of chapter 9 of 
title II of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 


“Sec. 293. Limitations on deportation.” 

(b) Section 340 of the tion and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1451) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(k) No proceeding under this section 
shall be instituted more than ten years after 
a naturalized citizen has been admitted to 
citizenship.” 

Sec. 9. The first proviso contained in para- 
graph (1) of section 312 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C, 1423) is 
amended by striking out “or to any person 
who, on the effective date of this Act, is over 
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fifty years of age and has been living in the 
United States for periods totaling at least 
twenty years” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “or to any who, on the 
date of the filing of his petition for naturali- 
zation as provided in section 334 of this Act, 
is over fifty years of age and has been living 
in the United States for periods totaling at 
least twenty years”. 

Sec. 10. Section 316 (b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C, 1427(b)) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In the second sentence thereof (A) 
insert “or is employed by an accredited 
American philanthropic agency or organiza- 
tion, or is the sole owner or proprietor of” 
immediately after “recognized as such by the 
Attorney General,“, and (B) insert “or to 
be employed by such accredited American 
philanthropic agency or organization,” im- 
mediately after “such firm or corporation,”. 

(2) At the end thereof insert the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The granting of the bene- 
fits of this subsection to a person who has 
established to the satisfaction of the Attor- 
ney General that he will be employed in a 
capacity described in this subsection shall 
extend to the spouse, children, and unmar- 
ried sons and daughters of such person who, 
after being lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, are physically present abroad as 
members of the household of such person 
during the period that such person is absent 
from the United States in the capacity for 
which such benefits are granted.“ 

Sec. 11. Clause (1) (B) of section 319(b) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1430(b)) is amended by 
“of an accredited American philanthropic 
agency or organization, or is the sole owner 
or proprietor or in the employment” imme- 
diately preceding “of an American firm”. 

Sec, 12. Sections 320 and 321 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1431-1432) are amended by striking out “six- 
teen years” at each place it appears in such 
sections and substituting “eighteen years” 
at each such place. 

Sec, 13. Section 323(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1434) is 
amended by inserting “of an accredited 
American philanthropic agency or organiza- 
tion, or is the sole owner or proprietor or 
in the employment” immediately preceding 
“of an American firm”. 

Sec, 14. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 329 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (8 U.S.C. 1440) are amended by in- 
serting “or during a period beginning Feb- 
ruary 28, 1961, and ending on the termina- 
tion of the Vietnam hostilities, as determined 
by the President,” immediately after “1955,” 
at each place it appears in such subsections. 

(b) (1) The heading of such section 329 is 
amended by inserting “or THE VIETNAM HOS- 
TILITIES” at the end thereof. 

(2) Section 329 of the table of contents 
of such Act is amended by inserting “or the 
Vietnam hostilities” immediately preceding 
the period. 

Sec. 15. The third sentence of section 
336(c) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1447 (c)), relating to final hear- 
ings upon petitions for naturalization, is 
amended by striking out “sixty” and sub- 
stituting “thirty”. 

Sec. 16. Section 338 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 US.C. 1449) is 
amended by substituting for the words “and 
personal description of the naturalized per- 
son, including age, sex, marital status, and 
country of former nationality”, the words 
“and personal description of the naturalized 
person, including age, sex, and marital 
status”. 

Sec. 17. (a) There is hereby established a 
Select Commission on Nationality and Nat- 
uralization (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”) to be composed of nine mem- 
bers. The President shall appoint the Chair- 
man of the Commission and two other mem- 
bers thereof. The President of the Senate, 
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with the approval of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the Senate, shall appoint 
three members from the membership of the 
Senate, The Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the approval of the major- 
ity and minority leaders of the House, shall 
appoint three members from the member- 
ship of the House. Not more than two mem- 
bers appointed by the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, shall be members of the 
same political party. A vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the Commission shall be filled in 
the same manner as the original designation 
and appointment. 

(b) The Commission shall make a full and 
complete study and investigation of all mat- 
ters relating to the policy and operation of 
title III of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; including, but not limited to, the effect 
of Federal judicial decisions in recent years 
on any of the provisions of such title and 
an analysis and evaluation of the fairness of 
the nationality and naturalization policy of 
the United States. 

(c) (1) The Commission shall make a pre- 
liminary report to the President and the 
Congress on or before the first day of the 
seventh month after the expiration of thirty 
days following the date of the enactment of 
this Act. The Commission shall make a final 
report to the President and the Congress not 
later than six months after the submission 
of its preliminary report. Such reports shall 
set forth the results of its study and inves- 
tigation and include the recommendations 
of the Commission as to what legislative and 
operational changes, if any, are needed in 
title III of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in the light of its study and investiga- 
tion. 

(2) The Commission shall cease to exist 
sixty days after the submission of its final 
report. 

(d) All Federal departments, agencies, and 
instrumentalities shall cooperate fully with 
the Commission to the end that it may effec- 
tively carry out its duties. 

(e)(1) Each member of the Commission 
who is not otherwise in the service of the 
Government of the United States shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 for 
each date he is engaged in the performance 
of his duties as a member of the Commission 
and shall be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, while 
away from his home or regular place of busi- 
ness, as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(2) Each member of the Commission who 
is otherwise in the service of the Government 
of the United States shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received in his 
regular employment, but shall be allowed 
travel, transportation, and subsistence ex- 
penses, while engaged in the performance of 
his duties as a member of the Commission, 
as authorized by subchapter I of chapter 57 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(f) The Commission may appoint such 
staff personnel as it deems n in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and shall fix the com- 
pensation of such personnel in accordance 
with the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates. 

(g) The Commission is authorized to ob- 
tain the services of and consultants 
in accordance with section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code, but at rates not to ex- 
ceed $100 a day for individuals. 

(h) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

Sec. 18. Any alien who is eligible for a 
quota immigrant status under the provisions 
of section 203(a) (5) of the Immigration and 
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Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1153) on the basis 
of a petition filed with the Attorney General 
prior to December 1, 1965, and the spouse 
and children of such alien, if accompanying 
or following to join him, shall be held to be 
special immigrants and if otherwise admis- 
sible under the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, shall be issued 
special immigrant visas: Provided, That, 
upon his application for an t visa 
and for his admission into the United States, 
such alien is found to have retained his re- 
lationship to the petitioner and status as 
established in the approved petition. 

Sec. 19. This Act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first month after the 
expiration of thirty days following the date 
of its enactment. 


The summary and interpreter letters 
are as follows: 


Section 1 designates the bill the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1967. 

Section 2 establishes a Board of Visa Ap- 
peals as an independent office within the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs of the 
Department of State. The Board will consist 
of five members, including a chairman, to be 
appointed by the Secretary of State. The 
Board shall have jurisdiction to review the 
denial of an immigrant visa to a relative of a 
United States citizen or permanent resident 
alien, upon the petition of such citizen or 
alien. The Board’s decision will be final. 

Section 3 gives parents of permanent resi- 
dent aliens second preference status. Cur- 
rently covered by this preference are spouses 
and unmarried sons or unmarried daughters 
of such aliens. 

Section 4 technical amendments. 

Section 5 removes refugees from seventh 
1... po A pee ne 

to specified groups of aliens, not currently 
requiring labor certification, some 10,200 im- 
migrant visas annually on a first come, first 
served basis. Such aliens currently enter the 
United States on a monpreference basis. 
Aliens who will benefit by a redefinition of 
the seventh preference, include: 


solely or — by a religious 

nation and seek admission to the United 

States to perform duties to carry out the ob- 
of such denomination (ministers Of 

religion, rabbis and priests are currently ac- 

corded special immigrant status and are ad- 

mitted to the U.S. without numerical limi- 


Section 6 establishes a new Sec. 207 in the 
basic statute, to provide for the admission 
of refugees from all over the world. A refugee 
is defined as one who has fied from a Com- 
munist-dominated country or area, or has 
fied from any country and is unwilling to re- 
turn “due to a wellfounded fear of persecu- 
tion, or danger to his life or civil liberties”; 
or has been uprooted by natural calamity or 
military operations and is unable to return 
to his usual abode. Section 207: 

(1) will provide 12,000 immigrant visas 
annually to qualified refugees throughout the 
world, notwithstanding any numerical limi- 
tations of current law; 

(2) will specifically authorize the Attorney 
General to parole into the U.S. under Sec. 
212(d) (5) of the basic immigration statute, 
alien refugees, if such is deemed to be in the 
public interest of the U.S.; 

(3) will provide a permanent authority to 
adjust the status of refugee parolees to that 
of permanent residence. 

Section 7 provides adjustment of status, 
in cases of exceptional hardship, for natives 
of Western Hemisphere countries. They are 
currently barred from adjustment proce- 
dures. 
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Section 8 establishes a new Section 293, 
entitled, “Limitations on Deportations”. The 
Statute of Limitations would prevent the 
deportation: 

(1) of aliens lawfully admitted to the U.S. 
for permanent residence solely by reason of 
any conduct or conditions which occurred or 
existed ten years prior to the institution of 
deportation proceedings; 

(2) of aliens lawfully admitted to the 
U.S. for permanent residence if such aliens 
entered the U.S. prior to age 14 and have 
resided in the U.S. for a period of ten years 
immediately preceding the institution of 
deportation proceedings; 

(3) of aliens lawfully admitted to the U.S. 
for permanent residence if such aliens have 
resided continuously within the U.S. for a 
period of at least 20 years immediately pre- 
ceding the institution of deportation pro- 
ceedings him. 

The Statute of Limitations will not apply 
to aliens who received their resident status 
illegally. 

Section 9 facilitates the naturalization of 
persons over 50 years who have been living 
in the U.S. for at least 20 years. 

Sections 10 and 11 facilitate the naturali- 
zation of permanent resident aliens employed 
overseas by an accredited American philan- 
thropic organization, or the alien spouse of 
a US. citizen employed by such organization. 

Section 12 permits the derivative acquisi- 
tion of citizenship by a minor child, through 
his parents’ naturalization, through 18 years 
of age instead of 16 as currently provided. 

Section 13 facilitates the naturalization of 
an alien child adopted by a U.S. citizen par- 
ent who is employed overseas by an accredited 
American philanthropie organization. 

Section 13 facilitates the naturalization of 
with the 


during 

Section 15 provides that final hearings upon 
petitions for naturalization can be held as 
late as 30 days before a pending general elec- 
tion, rather than 60 days as currently pro- 
vided. 

Section 16 elimimates the question of 
“Country of former nationality” from the 
naturalization certificate. 

Section 17 establishes a Select Commission 
on Nationality and Naturalization to “make 
a full and complete study and investigation 
of all matters relating to the policy and op- 
eration of Title III of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; including, but not limited 
to, the effect of Federal judicial decisions in 
recent years on any of the provisions of such 
title and an analysis and evaluation of the 
fairness of the naturalization policy of the 
U.S.” The Commission shall be composed of 
nine members—three from the Senate, three 
from the House, and three appointed by the 
President—and shall file its final report one 
year following enactment of this bill. 

Section 18 to clean up the backlog in fifth 
preference (brothers and sisters of U.S. citi- 
zens), accumulated under the national ori- 
gins quota system of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, this section provides 
for the issuances of special immigrant visas 
to an applicant whose petition for admission 
was filed prior to December 1, 1965, the effec- 
tive date of the Immigration Act of 1965. 

Section 19 enactment date. 

[interpreter releases from the American 
Council for Nationalities Service, June 9, 
1967] 

U.S. Supreme COURT DECLARES EXxPATRIATION 
PROVISION UNCONSTITUTIONAL AND STATE 
DEPARTMENT PROMPTLY IMPLEMENTS DECI- 
ston 
On May 29, 1967, the United States Su- 

preme Court handed down Afroyim v. Rusk, a 

decision of greatest importance to the na- 

tionality law. This decision proclaims that 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the United 

States Constitution protects United States 

citizens from inadvertently expatriating 
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themselves by voting in foreign elections. 
The decision will benefit many thousand 
persons who over the past years have been 
expatriated. Although the decision specifi- 
cally declared unconstitutional sec. 401(e) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, the State De- 
partment stated in its instructions on June 1, 
1967 to all its diplomatic and consular posts 
on the effect of the decision, that its immedi- 
ate effect is also to void sec. 349(a) (5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
which also provides for expatriation of per- 
sons voting in a political election in a for- 
eign state or participating in an election or 
plebiscite to determine the sovereignty over 
foreign territory. 

Supreme Court rules that 14th amendment 
protects U.S. citizens from expatriation 
by voluntary voting in foreign elections if 
there is no evidence of voluntary relin- 
quishment of U.S. citizenship. 

In Afroyim v. Rusk (465) 35 L.W. 4503, 
Justice Black, for the majority with Justice 
Harlan writing a dissenting opinion in which 
he was joined by Justices Clarke, Stewart 
and White, established an important new 
principle in nationality law, namely, that 
under the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution a United States 
citizen cannot inadvertently “lose” his cit- 
izenship by voting in a foreign election. This 
ruling explicitly overrules the opposite rul- 
ing in Perez v. Brownell, 356 U.S. 44.* 

Afroyim, a native of Poland, came to the 
United States in 1912 and became a natural- 
ized American citizen in 1926. He went to 
Israel in 1950 and in 1951, according to the 
facts as stated in the Supreme Court decision, 
“he voluntarily voted in an election for the 
Israeli Knesset, the legislative body of Israel. 
In 1960, when he nt a A a renewal of his 
United States passport, th t of 
State refused S the sole ground 
that he had lost his American citizenship by 
virtue of sec. 401 (e) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 which provides that a United States 
citizen shall ‘lose’ his citizenship if he votes 
‘In a political election in a foreign state." Pe- 
titioner then brought this declaratory judg- 
ment action in federal district court alleging 
that sec. 401(e) violates both the Due Process 
Clause of the Fifth Amendment and sec. 1, cl. 
1, of the Fourteenth Amendment which 
grants American citizenship to persons like 
petitioner.” 

The Court summarized the position of the 
petitioner who stated that neither the Four- 
teenth Amendment nor any other provision 
of the Constitution expressly grants Congress 
the power to take away citizenship once it has 
been acquired and that even before adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment views were 
expressed in Congress and by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court that under the Constitution the 
Government was granted no power to de- 
termine what conduct should and should not 
result in the loss of ci Congress 
based its right to take away citizenship for 
voting in a foreign country on its implied 
power to regulate foreign affairs, the reason- 
ing which a five-to-four divided Court had 
followed m Perez v. Brownell. In overruling 
Perez v. Brownell the Court said: 

“The fundamental issue before this Court 
here, as it was in Perez, is whether Congress 
can consistently with the Fourteenth 
Amendment enact a law stripping an Ameri- 
can of his citizenship which he has never 
voluntarily renounced or given up. The 
majority in Perez held that Congress could 


Perez v. Brownell was reported in Inter- 
preter Releases, Vol. 35, No. 15, April 28, 
1958, pp. 108-113. In the Perez case the ma- 
jority opinion which has now been overruled 
was written by Justice Frankfurter, with 
Justices Warren, Black and Douglas writing 
separate dissents and Justice Whittaker, who 
has retired from the Bench, writing a partial 
dissent. 
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do this because withdrawal of citizenship is 
‘reasonably calculated to effect the end that 
is within the power of Congress to achieve.’ 
356 U.S., at 60. That conclusion was reached 
by this chain of reasoning: Congress has an 
implied power to deal with foreign affairs 
as an indispensable attribute of sovereignty; 
this implied power, plus the Necessary and 
Proper Clause, empowers Congress to regulate 
voting by American citizens in foreign elec- 
tions; involuntary expatriation is within the 
‘ample scope’ of ‘appropriate modes’ Congress 
can adopt to effectuate its general regulatory 
power. Id., at 57-60. Then, upon summarily 
concluding that ‘there is nothing. .. in the 
Fourteenth Amendment to warrant drawing 
from it a restriction upon the power other- 
wise possessed by Congress to withdraw 
citizenship,’ id., at 58, n. 3, the majority 
specifically rejected the ‘notion that the 
power of Congress to terminate citizenship 
depends upon the citizen’s assent.’ id., at 61. 
“First we reject the idea expressed in Perez 
that, aside from the Fourteenth Amendment, 
Congress has any general power, express or 
implied, to take away an American citizen's 
citizenship without his assent. This power 
cannot, as Perez indicated, be sustained as an 
implied attribute of sovereignty possessed 
by all nations. Other nations are governed 
by their own constitutions, if any, and we 
can draw no support from theirs. In our 
country the people are sovereign and the 
Government cannot sever its relationship 
to the people by taking away their citizen- 
ship. Our Constitution governs us and we 
must never forget that our Constitution 
limits the Government to those powers 
specifically granted or those that are neces- 
sary and proper to carry out the specifically 
granted ones. The Constitution, of course, 
grants Congress no express power to strip 
people of their citizenship, whether in the 
exercise of the implied power to regulate 
foreign affairs or in the exercise of any 
specifically granted power. And even before 
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
views were expressed in Congress and by this 
Court that under the Constitution the 
Government was granted no power, even 
under its express power to pass a uniform 
rule of naturalization, to determine what 
conduct should and should not result in the 
loss of citizenship. On three occasions, in 
1795, 1797, and 1818, Congress considered and 
rejected proposals to enact laws which would 
describe certain conduct as resulting in 
expatriation. On each occasion Congress was 
bills that were concerned with 
the right of voluntary expatria- 
tion and with providing some means of exer- 
cising that right. In 1795 and 1797, many 
members of Congress still adhered to the 
English doctrine of perpetual allegiance and 
doubted whether a citizen could even volun- 
tarily renounce his citizenship. By 1818, 
however, almost no one doubted the exist- 
ence of the right of voluntary expatriation, 
but several judicial decisions had indicated 
that the right could not be exercised by the 
citizen without the consent of the Federal 
Government in the form of enabling legis- 
lation. Therefore, a bill was introduced to 
provide that a person could voluntarily re- 
linquish his citizenship by declaring such 
relinquishment in writing before a district 
court and then departing from the country.” 
The Court discusses the Congressional de- 
bate in 1817-1818 which considered certain 
expatriation provisions, The opinion also dis- 
cusses later Congressional debate on the same 
point: 
“To uphold Congress’ power to take away 
a man’s citizenship because he voted in a 
foreign election in violation of sec, 401(e) 
would be equivalent to holding that Congress 
has the power to ‘abridge,’ ‘affect,’ ‘restrict 
the effect of,’ and take . away’ citizen- 
ship. Because the Fourteenth Amendment 
prevents Congress from doing any of these 
things, we agree with the Chief Justice's dis- 
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sent in the Perez case that the Government 
is without power to rob a citizen of his 
citizenship under sec. 401 (e) 

“Because the legislative history of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the expatria- 
tion proposals which preceded and followed 
it, like most other legislative history, con- 
tains many statements from which conflict- 
ing inferences can be drawn, our holding 
might be unwarranted if it rested entirely 
or principally upon that legislative history. 

But it does not. Our holding we think is 
the only one that can stand in view of the 
language and the purpose of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and our construction of that 
Amendment, we believe, comports more 
nearly than Perez with the principles of 
liberty and equal justice to all that the en- 
tire Fourteenth Amendment was adopted to 
guarantee. Citizenship is no light trifle to 
be jeopardized any moment Congress decides 
to do so under the name of one of its general 
or implied grants of power. In some instances, 
loss of citizenship can mean that a man is 
left without the protection of citizenship in 
any country in the world—as a man without 
a country. Citizenship in this Nation is a 
part of a cooperative affair. Its citizenry is 
the country and the country is its citizenry. 
The very nature of our free government 
makes it completely incongruous to have a 
rule of law under which a group of citizens 
temporarily in office can deprive another 
group of citizens of their citizenship. We 
hold that the Fourteenth Amendment was 
designed to, and does, protect every citizen 
of this Nation against a congressional forci- 
ble destruction of his citizenship, whatever 
his creed, color, or race. Our holding does no 
more than to give to this citizen that which 
is his own, a constitutional right to remain 
a citizen in a free country unless he volun- 
tarily relinquishes that citizenship. 

“Perez v. Brownell is overruled. The judg- 
ment is Reversed.” 

The Dissent: The dissenting opinion, writ- 
ten by Justice Harlan, and joined by Justices 
Clark, Stewart and White, criticizes the ma- 
jority for overruling the 10-year-old Perez 
decision and asserts that the reasoning of 
the Court based on the congressional history 
is incomplete. The dissent points out that 
prior to the passage of the Fourteenth 
Amendment Congress passed two expatria- 
tion provisions which failed to become law 
because they were not signed by President 
Lincoln but that his failure to sign the laws 
was not based on his believing them to be 
unconstitutional. The dissent concludes: 

“It seems to me apparent that the histori- 
cal evidence which the Court in part re- 
cites is wholly inconclusive, as indeed the 
Court recognizes; the evidence, to the con- 
trary, irresistibly suggests that the drafts- 
men of the Fourteenth Amendment did not 
intend, and could not have expected, that the 
Citizenship Clause would deprive Congress 
of authority which it had, to their knowl- 
edge, only recently twice exercised. The con- 
struction demanded by the pertinent his- 
torical evidence, and entirely consistent with 
the clause’s terms and purposes, is instead 
that it declares to whem citizenship, as a 
consequence either of birth or of naturaliza- 
tion, initially attaches. The clause thus 
served at the time of its passage both to 
overturn Dred Scott and to provide a foun- 
dation for federal citizenship entirely inde- 
pendent of state citizenship; in this fashion 
it effectively guaranteed that the Amend- 
ment's protection would not subsequently be 
withheld from those for whom it was prin- 
cipally intended. But nothing in the history, 
purposes, or language of the clause suggests 
that it forbids Congress in all circumstances 
to withdraw the citizenship of an unwilling 
citizen. To the contrary, it was expected, and 
should now be understood, to leave Congress 
at liberty to expatriate a citizen if the ex- 
patriation is an appropriate exercise of a 
power otherwise given to Congress by the 
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Constitution, and if the methods and terms 
of expatriation adopted by Congress are con- 
sistent with the Constitution's other rele- 
vant commands, 

“The Citizenship Clause thus neither de- 
nies nor provides to Congress any power 
of expatriation; its comsequences are, for 
present purposes, exhausted by its declara- 
tion of the classes of individuals to whom 
citizenship initially attaches, Once obtained, 
citizenship is of course protected from ar- 
bitrary withdrawal by the constraints placed 
around Congress’ powers by the Constitu- 
tion; it is not proper to create from the 
Citizenship Clause an additional, and en- 
tirely unwarranted, restriction upon legisla- 
tive authority. The construction now placed 
on the Citizenship Clause rests, in the last 
analysis, simply on the Court's ipse dirit, 
evincing little more, it is quite apparent, 
than the present majority’s own distaste 
for the expatriation power. 

“I believe that Perez was rightly decided, 
and on its authority would affirm the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals.” 

PASSPORT OFFICE IMPLEMENTATION 

On June 1, 1967, only three days after 
the United States Supreme Court had 
handed down its historic ruling, the Pass- 
port Office instructed all diplomatic posts to 
review their citizenship card files or other 
available records for the purpose of reacti- 
vating cases of persons who were the sub- 
jects of prior adverse determinations under 
the sections of law ruled unconstitutional. 
As soon as that is done a letter of notifica- 
tion will be mailed to the individuals in- 
volved which will include the following text: 

“A copy of a certificate of loss of nation- 
ality of the United States was sent to you 
on (date). The loss of nationality was based 
on Section (applicable section) of the (ap- 
plicable law). That decision is now invalid 
under the Constitution of the United States 
in view of the May 29, 1967 decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Afroyim v. Rusk. 

“In order to determine whether you have 
retained your United States nationality you 
should complete the enclosed application 
and return it to this office. Pending a deci- 
sion on your nationality status you should 
refrain from performing any of the acts of 
expatriation noted in the enclosed circular. 
Performance of such acts may affect your 
nationality status.” 

Although this first step will be taken by 
the State Department, claim to citizenship 
can also be initiated by the claimant. If he 
wishes to do so, he must complete an appli- 
cation prepared by the Department, a copy 
of which is appended to this Release. Once 
this application has been received by the 
Passport Office, arrangements will be made 
by that office to process the case further, If 
in the course of the processing it appears 
that other acts of expatriation have taken 
place prior to the date that the person was 
officially notified of his loss of nationality, 
a certain other form will be prepared. Ex- 
patriation acts, which took place after the 
date the person was officially notified of his 
loss of nationality will not be considered. 

The Department issued the following ad- 
ditional instructions to all diplomatic posts 
and consulates: 

“Reconsideration of a citizenship claim 
may also be initiated by a derivative claim- 
ant. Such person should also complete the 
Application given at the end of this In- 
struction. Upon completion of that Applica- 
tion arrangements should be made to have 
the person execute a Form FS-176. If the 
processing of the case indicates the per- 
formance of an act of expatriation prior to 
the date the person was Officially notified of 
his loss of nationality, then the Question- 
naire set forth as an Exhibit at 8 FAM 224.12 
Procedures should be completed in full detail. 

“In view of the thousands of cases of per- 
sons involved in the Department's previous 
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determinations of expatriation under the 
cited Sections of law, it is not practical to 
refer all of them to the Department for 
review. Therefore, posts may extend full 
validity documentation upon application 
without reference to the Department in any 
case where the Consular Officer is satisfied 
that the person did not perform any expatri- 
ating act prior to the date he was officially 
notified of his expatriation under one of the 
cited sections of law. Acquisition of a foreign 
nationality or other acts performed subse- 
quent to such notification of loss of nation- 
ality are not expatriating and shall be dis- 
regarded. Also, full documentation may be 
issued in cases where expatriating acts were 
performed after voting but prior to notifica- 
tion of loss if the Consular Officer is satisfied 
that under current procedures expatriation 
did not result. 

“The Department considers that an indi- 
vidual who performed an act of expatriation 
prior to receiving a copy of the certificate of 
loss of nationality by voting in a foreign 
political election but after being refused 
documentation or after being notified by a 
Consular Officer that he had ceased to be a 
United States citizen should not be consid- 
ered as having lost his United States citizen- 
ship. Posts may extend full validity docu- 
mentation to such individuals, without ref- 
erence to the Department, where the consu- 
lar officer is convinced that refusal of docu- 
mentation or notification of loss preceded 
the act of expatriation. Such action must be 
fully supported by the officer’s opinion in 
the Form PS—176. 

“The use of a foreign passport subsequent 
to the date of notification of loss shall be 
considered involuntary for the purposes of 
Section 350 of the tion and Na- 
tionality Act (See 8 FAM 243.65 and 243.66, 
Procedures). The affidavit required by the 
latter section is not required in these cases. 

“The statement of Form FS-176 regarding 
acts of expatriation should be prefaced by 
the words ‘Prior to’ followed by the date of 
notification of loss by voting in a foreign 
political election. For example, where the ap- 
plicant was notified on February 15, 1958 
that he had lost nationality under Section 
349 (a) (5) the statement should read ‘Prior 
to February 15, 1958, I have not (and no 
other person 

“Cases of derivative claimants over the age 
of 21 applying for documentation for the first 
time should be forwarded for the 
ment’s decision. Any other case in which the 
Consular Officer requests the Department’s 
assistance may be forwarded with the officer’s 
opinion after full development of the case. 

“Special processing procedures have been 
set up in the Department to handle Afroyim 
Decision cases. All cases sent to the Depart- 
ment for filing or for decision must be iden- 
tified by the words ‘Afroyim Decision’ written 
on top of the Form in large red letters. Cases 
on which posts have taken action should be 
clearly identified by completing the box in 
the upper right-hand corner of the applica- 
tion. Cases requiring action by the Depart- 
ment should be forwarded under cover of an 

operations memorandum or by attaching the 
— 9 label reading ‘Requires Passport Of- 
fice Action’. 

“The questions concerning the ap- 
plicability of the Afroyim decision to other 
subsections of Section 349(a) and other pro- 
visions of the 1952 and 1940 Acts are being 
considered and will be the subject of further 
instructions, Individuals who inquire regard- 
ing loss of nationality on these other grounds 
should be advised that the matter is under 
consideration. 

“Posts should reproduce the following Ap- 
plication for immediate use in handling 
Afroyim decision cases. The format is de- 
signed to provide a simple and uniform 
method of initiating reconsideration of the 
loss of nationality decision, It may be mailed 
to interested persons and it will be helpful 
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to those posts which must set up appoint- 
ment schedules. The form may be varied to 
suit local needs, Any derivative claim noted 
on this Application should be supported by 
an application for passport or registration 
executed by the derivative claimant before 

for the Department’s decision.” 


APPENDIX 
Exner I 
Application to vacate certificate of loss of 
nationality under Afroyim v. Rusk deci- 
sion and to have present nationality status 
determined 


Bicthplane. ———ʃ—ö Date 

I request the Department of State to va- 
cate the certificate of loss of nationality of 
the United States previously issued in my 
name, or in the name of ~...-....------.-- 
(mame of parent through whom claiming). I 
am submitting the certificate for this pur- 


pose. 
If certificate is not submitted furnish the 
following information 
I (my parent) was notified that I (he, she) 
had lost United States nationality by voting 


in a political election on by 
the American Consular Office at (city) 
pe ee ES oo: ee 


I am furnishing the following information 
about my children to find out whether or not 
they acquired United States nationality. 
(Complete this section only if children are 
making Concurrent Claim). 

Name Date and Place of Birth Residence 

For the purpose of having my present na- 
tionality status determined, I đesire to ap- 
ply for 

[ ] U.S. Passport 
I Registration as U.S. citizen 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts yield? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. My 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank my 

good friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, in view of the continu- 
ing inequities in our Immigration Act, 
I am very glad to cosponsor, with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], an omnibus bill to correct 
some of the remaining, glaring injustices 
that are worked on aliens under the pres- 
ent legislation. 

I congratulate the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, too, on all the work he has 
done on this subject, and on the very 
real leadership he has shown in this field 
of immigration and naturalization legis- 
lation. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to 
work on and introduce this measure, 
since my father, when he was a Member 
of Congress at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the original unfair first quota law, 
did what he could—although he was 
unsuccessful—to block it. and mitigate 
its effects. 

I have become particularly conscious 
of the need for this legislation through 
my own work in past years as vice presi- 
dent of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee and as treasurer and a director 
of the American Immigration Confer- 
ence. 

Our bill addresses itself particularly 
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toward the unfair discrimination that 
exists against citizens of foreign birth, 
those who have become Americans by 
choice and not by the accident of birth. 

Our first suggestion is that there be es- 
tablished within the Department of State 
a board of visa appeals which will be an 
independent office set up to review all 
decisions of U.S. consular officers who 
have either refused an immigrant visa or 
revoked one already issued to an alien 
outside of the United States who has ap- 
plied for such a visa and who is an im- 
mediate relative of an American citizen. 
The purpose of this board, of course, is to 
provide a more objective method for de- 
termining the right of alien relatives of 
U.S. citizens to enter the United States. 
In a matter of such personal importance, 
I believe strongly that applicants who 
have families in this country should have 
the right of recourse. 

Second, we are calling for liberaliza- 
tion of visa policy which will include the 
admission of parents of an alien who is 
legally a permanent resident, since the 
present law already provides favorable 
consideration of spouse and unmarried 
sons and daughters. I cannot understand 
why the parents should be excluded from 
this category. 

Third, we are asking for further lati- 
tude in admitting family members in the 
section of the Immigration Act which 
stipulates that working aliens only can 
be accepted when there is a need for the 
type of labor they can provide. 

Fourth, at present those aliens who 
are fulfilling the continuous resident re- 
quirement are penalized by losing from 
their accumulated time in the United 
States any time they spend working 
abroad for American philanthropic orga- 
nizations, working for an American firm, 
or even serving in a military capacity for 
the United States in Vietnam. Our bill 
will correct this unfair situation for 
aliens who are thus employed, as well as 
their immediate families. 

At present, deportation proceedings 
can be instituted with any naturalized 
citizen, regardless of how long he has 
been an American. 

Now, there are several decisions made 
recently by the Supreme Court which de- 
clare certain provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Act to be unconstitutional. In order 
to underline the gross unfairness of these 
provisions already noted in the Court de- 
cisions, we are recommending that these 
provisions be definitely repealed. They 
include the provision that a naturalized 
citizen will lose his citizenship if he re- 
sides overseas for 3 years in the country 
of his birth or former nationality or if 
he lives for 5 years in another non- 
American area or if one’s parents become 
expatriots. 

Throughout the present law on these 
subjects it appeared that the Immigra- 
tion Act sees the naturalized citizen as a 
second-class American. In my view, if we 
are going to grant full rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship to foreigners who 
make this choice and work for accept- 
ance, we are guilty of false and mislead- 
ing advertising. I do not need to empha- 
size that this country’s strength and 
success have arisen from the talents and 
character of aliens from all over the 
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world becoming Americans. It is an im- 
moral and unreal posture to maintain 
that the foreigner who becomes an 
American today is in any way less worthy 
than the immigrants of earlier genera- 
tions or the native-born American. There 
are many other inequities in this act, but 
I urge, Mr. President, that the correc- 
tions suggested in Mr. KENNEDY’s and my 
omnibus bill be soon adopted by this body 
in order to end a continuing shame in our 
immigration law. 

In conclusion, I offer my congratula- 
tions to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] for the 
leadership he has shown in his field and 
also for the very real work he has done in 
the Judiciary Committee on all these 
matters. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the kind com- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. The matters which are 
brought up in this legislation are matters 
in which the Senator from Rhode Island 
has been interested, and matters about 
which he, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javirs], and many other Senators 
have been concerned. Most of them are 
questions which were brought up during 
the course of the consideration of the 
1965 act. We were given some assurance 
at that time that a comprehensive and 
omnibus bill would be forthcoming. Un- 
fortunately, it has not been. I know that 
the Senator from Rhode Island, as well 
as myself and other Members of this 
body, are distressed because it has not 
been forthcoming. It has been in re- 
sponse to that lack of action that we have 
introduced this legislation today. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I want to 
commend the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts for the initiative he has taken 
in introducing this legislation of which 
I am proud to be a cosponsor. I know 
that many months of painstaking effort 
went into developing this bill, and as the 
one who was honored in introducing the 
bill to carry out the earlier recommenda- 
tions of President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson, I can appreciate the time 
consuming and complex nature of the 
Senator’s effort. 

In my book, every effort should be 
made to get early consideration of the 
bill. I hope hearings will be held within 
the near future. The urgency of many 
provisions in the bill finds a telling story 
in my files as it must in the files of many 
of my colleagues. 

A compelling priority in any reform 
bill is the urgent need to facilitate the 
reunion of families. Senator KENNEDY’S 
bill meets the objective through the 
Board of Visa Appeals, the according of 
preference status to parents of perma- 
nent aliens, and other provisions as 
well—including the section which will 
wipe out the backlog in the fifth prefer- 
ence for brothers and sisters of U.S. citi- 
zens, which accumulated under the na- 
tional origins system. 

The bill's stress on broadening the 
scope of individual rights and equity, 
especially through a statute of limita- 
tions on deportation and the anticipated 
overhaul of nationality and naturaliza- 
tion policy, is reason enough the bill 
should claim broad support. It serves no 
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useful purpose to keep a void in our 
deportation policy, or to continue the 
statutory attitude of second-class citi- 
zenship toward naturalized aliens in our 
midst. 

Thirdly, I am especially pleased to 
note the provision to expedite the natu- 
ralization of noncitizens serving in our 
Armed Forces during the Vietnam war. 
Here it is just a question of bringing the 
law up to date. 

And finally, the bill reflects a needed 
concern and sensitivity to the continuing 
problem of refugees throughout the 
world. As a former chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Refugees, I can 
assure my colleagues that the authority 
provided in the bill is a needed instru- 
ment in our foreign policy. Additionally, 
it is a true reflection of all America’s 
concern for the homeless and the op- 
pressed. 

In conclusion, let me add my support 
to Senator Kennepy’s belief that the 
labor clearance and the allocation of 
visas in the preference system get the 
close scrutiny of the Immigration Sub- 
committee. On the first matter, I raised 
my concern on the floor of this Chamber 
and with the Secretary of Labor early 
last year. 

Mr. President, hopefully the Congress 
will respond to the bill in a way which 
will further perfect a significant area of 
public policy. 


CONTROL OF WATER POLLUTION 
FROM VESSELS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Clean 
Water Restoration Act of 1966 directed 
the Secretary of the Interior, in consul- 
tation with other concerned Federal 
agencies, to conduct an investigation of 
the extent of pollution of navigable 
waters of the United States from water- 
craft wastes, methods of controlling pol- 
lution from that source, and to report to 
the Congress with his recommendations 
for any necessary legislation. 

The Secretary’s report, entitled 
“Wastes From Watercraft,” is a cogent 
statement of the problem and of the 
measures required to cope with it, and 
has been printed as a Senate document 
(S. Doc. No. 48, 90th Cong., first sess.). 

The report points to a widespread 
problem. Watercraft frequent all the Na- 
tion’s navigable waters and, at any point 
along their path as well as wherever they 
anchor, they cause pollution. The prob- 
lem is as varied as the products, tech- 
nologies and watercraft of our times— 
for example, nuclear-powered ships and 
submarines, large tanker and cargo ves- 
sels, with such cargoes as chlorine gas, 
oil, organic chemicals, and pesticides— 
small sailboats, yachts, naval vessels 
motorboats, and the floating cannery 
operations of commercial fishing vessels. 

The problem is new in the sense that 
watercraft, particularly pleasurecraft, 
have increased sharply in numbers as a 
result of our affluent society and hence 
in their contribution to the total pollu- 
tion problem. This factor is compounded 
by a mounting public concern about pol- 
lution of the Nation’s waters by boats 
and ships of all kinds. 

The nature of the watercraft pollution 
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problem is such that it, like motor ve- 
hicle pollution, must be handled on a 
national basis. The report makes specific 
recommendations for the control of pol- 
lution from vessels caused by sewage, 
ballast and bilge water, and litter and 
other related substances. It urges that 
prohibitions against polluting discharges 
apply not only to navigable waters of the 
United States but to the waters of the 
Contiguous Zone, the 9-mile zone beyond 
the territorial sea established by the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone. 

I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill, transmitted in draft by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to implement the 
recommendations of his report. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary’s 
transmittal letter and the text of the 
bill be printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The bill would add two new sections 
to the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, one on control of vessel pollution of 
navigable waters, the second on control 
of vessel pollution of waters of the con- 
tiguous zone. 

In essence, the bill would: 

First, direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior, first, to issue regulations having 
reasonable compliance schedules which 
govern sewage discharges from any ves- 
sel or class of vessels into navigable wa- 
ters; second, to issue regulations govern- 
ing discharge of ballast and bilge water 
from commercial vessels into navigable 
waters; and third, to issue regulations 
governing the discharge of litter, sludge, 
garbage, or other substances—except oil 
or dredge spoil—from any vessel into 
navigable waters. He would be required 
to consult first with other Federal offi- 
cials, the States, and affected industries, 
and to correlate the regulations with 
measures to control pollution from other 
sources taken under the act or other 
provisions of the law. The regulations 
also would apply to vessels owned and 
operated by the United States. 

Second, prohibit vessel pollution or dis- 
charges in violation of the regulations 
after their effective date. 

Third, provide for enforcement by In- 
terior, Coast Guard, and other Federal 
personnel, and encourage arrangements 
with the States for administration and 
enforcement of the bill’s provisions. 

Fourth, provide for the voluntary cet- 
tification of devices for the control of 
sewage discharges from vessels. 

Fifth, prohibit the discharge from any 
vessel of sewage, ballast and bilge water, 
sludge, garbage, or other substances into 
the waters of the contiguous zone which 
may pollute or contribute to the pollu- 
tion of waters of the territory or the 
territorial sea of the United States, ex- 
cept in case of emergency imperiling life 
or property, or unavoidable collision, 
stranding, or accident, or under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. He 
would be directed to prescribe such regu- 
lations for all substances—except dredge 
spoil—originating on board any vessel 
or transported thereon into the waters 
of the contiguous zone. The penalties, 
enforcement, jurisdiction, and definitions 
relating to vessel pollution of navigable 
waters of the United States would also 
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apply to such pollution of the waters of 

the contiguous zone. 

The bill would not affect the authority 
of the Secretary of the Army with re- 
spect to impediments to navigation. Nor 
does this bill deal in particular with the 
problem of oil pollution. The latter is the 
subject of related but separate legislation 
presently being considered by the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution. 

As problems in water pollution control 
are newly defined, the Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution will give atten- 
tion to the changes in the law which are 
required to come to grips with those 
problems. I believe that this bill on water 
pollution by vessels merits our early and 
close consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2525) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, to control pollution from ves- 
sels within the navigable waters of the 
United States, introduced by Mr. MUSKIE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 2525 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act (70 Stat. 
498), as amended, is amended— 

(a) by redesignating sections 11 and 12 as 
sections 13 and 14 and renumbering succeed- 
ing sections; and 

(b) by inserting after section 10 two new 
sections to read as follows: 

“CONTROL OF POLLUTION FROM VESSELS USING 
THE NAVIGABLE WATER OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
“Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary, after taking 

into consideration technological feasibility, 

economic costs, the types of vessels, their op- 
erating patterns, and such other factors as 
he deems appropriate, shall prescribe in the 

Federal Register— 

“(1) Regulations establishing standards 
for the control of sewage discharges from any 
vessel or class of vessels into the navigable 
waters of the United States for the purpose 
of preventing the pollution of such waters. 
The Secretary shall prescribe standards that 
apply, to the extent feasible, uniformly to 
each class of vessels under similar circum- 
stances. Such regulations shall prescribe rea- 
sonable schedules for compliance, after tak- 
ing into consideration the cost of compliance. 
The schedules for compliance shall distin- 
guish between new and existing vessels, and 
shall give special consideration to vessels 
conforming to any State requirement or 
recommended levels of control set forth in 
the Handbook on Sanitation and Vessel Con- 
struction, Public Health Service, 1965. 

(2) Regulations governing the discharge 
of ballast and bilge water into the navigable 
waters of the United States from vessels en- 
gaged in commercial activities. 

“(3) Regulations governing the discharge 
from any vessel of litter, sludge, garbage, or 
other substances of any kind or description, 
other than oil or dredge spoil, which origi- 
nates on board a vessel or which is trans- 
ported thereon into the navigable of the 
United States. Where the Secretary of the 
Army acting through the Chief of Engineers 
determines, after the effective date of any 
regulations issued under this paragraph, that 
the discharge of such substances from a 
vessel may constitute a potential obstruc- 
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tion to navigation, a permit to discharge such 
substances shall be issued solely by the Sec- 
retary of the Army or his designee in accord- 
ance with existing authorities and consistent 
with such regulations. 

“(b) Regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section shall prohibit dis- 
charges in quantities, under conditions, and 
at times and locations deemed appropriate 
by the Secretary, after taking into considera- 
tion the deleterious effects of such discharges 
on the public health, recreation, and fish and 
wildlife. 

“(c) Regulations to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section: 

(1) may exempt classes of vessels from all 
or part of a regulation for such periods of 
time and under such conditions as the 
Secretary deems appropriate. 

“(2) shall apply to vessels owned and 
operated by the United States unless the 
Secretary of Defense finds that compliance 
would not be in the interest of national 
security. 

„d) Before any regulations under this 
section are issued, the Secretary shall con- 
sult with the Secretary of State; the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare; 
the Secretary of Transportation; the Secre- 
tary of Defense; the Secretary of Commerce; 
other interested Federal agencies and the 
States and industries affected. The Secretary 
shall also correlate any regulations issued 
under this section with efforts to control or 
eliminate other sources of pollution under 
this Act and other provisions of law. After 
regulations are issued, the Secretary shall 
afford all interested persons and public and 
private agencies and organizations a rea- 
sonable opportunity to comment thereon be- 
fore they become effective. 

“(e) Any manufacturer of a device which is 
designed to control the discharge of sewage 
from vessels or classes of vessels in ac- 
cordance with the standards prescribed under 
subsection (a) of this section may request 
the Secretary to issue a certificate of con- 
formance for such device on such terms and 
conditions and for such period as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate. The manufacturer 
shall perform such tests as the Secretary may 
require and make the results thereof avail- 
able to the Secretary. The Secretary of the 
Department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating shall from a safety standpoint pre- 
scribe regulations relating to the design, con- 
struction, alteration, and repair of, and the 
materials used in, any such device. Whenever 
the Secretary of the Interior determines that 
the device will control the discharge of 
sewage from vessels or classes of vessels in 
accordance with such standards, and the 
Secretary of the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating determines that 
the device is satisfactory from a safety stand- 
point, the Secretary of the Interior shall issue 
the certificate. Any device manufactured un- 
der said certificate which is in all material 
respects the same as the certified device 
shall be deemed to be in conformity with 
such regulations. The manufacturer of a 
certified device shall maintain such records 
and provide such information and reports 
as the Secretary deems appropriate and shall 
permit any employee of the Secretary to have 
access to and copy such records during busi- 
ness hours. All information reported to, or 
otherwise obtained by, the Secretary or his 
representative pursuant to this subsection 
which contains or relates to a trade secret or 
other matter referred to in section 1905 of 
title 18 of the United States Code shall be 
considered confidential for the purpose of 
that section, except that such information 
may be disclosed to other officers or employees 
concerned with carrying out this subsection, 
It shall be unlawful for the manufacturer of 
a certified device to sell a device pursuant to 
such certificate if the device is not in all 
material respects the same as the certified 
or to violate the terms and conditions of 
such certificate. 
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“(f) After the effective date of any regu- 
lations issued hereunder, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any vessel to pollute the navigable 
waters of the United States or to make any 
discharge from any vessel into such waters, 
except in accordance with such regulations. 

“(g) Any person who knowingly violates 
the provisions of this section or any regula- 
tions issued thereunder or the conditions of 
any certificate issued thereunder shall, upon 
conviction, be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2,500 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both. 

“(h) Any vessel violating the provisions of 
this section or any regulations issued there- 
under shall be liable for a penalty of not 
more than $10,000. Clearance of a vessel 
liable for this penalty from a port of the 
United States may be withheld until the 
penalty is paid or until a bond or other 
surety satisfactory to the Secretary is posted, 
The penalty shall constitute a lien on the 
vessel which may be recovered by action in 
rem in the district court of the United 
States for any district within which the ves- 
sel may be found. This penalty shall not 
apply to a vessel owned and operated by the 
United States, or a State, or, except where 
such vessel is engaged in commercial activi- 
ties, a foreign nation, or to any vessel sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection (1) of 
this section, 

“(i) In the case of any vessel which is re- 
quired by the Federal Boating Act of 1958 
(72 Stat. 1754), as amended (46 U.S.C. 527- 
527h), to have a number and which violates 
the provisions of this section or any regula- 
tions issued thereunder, such number may 
be suspended by the appropriate enforce- 
ment agency administering the 1958 Act in 
each State for such period of time as that 
agency deems reasonable, and the owner or 
operator of such vessel shall, in addition to 
any other penalty incurred under this sec- 
tion, be liable to a penalty of $100 and such 
vessel shall be held liable and may be pro- 
ceeded against in the district court of the 
United States where such vessel is found. 

“(j) Anyone authorized by the Secretary to 
enforce the provisions of this section may 
(1) board and inspect any vessel within the 
navigable waters of the United States, ex- 
cept a vessel owned and operated by the 
United States or a State, or, except where 
such vessel is engaged in commercial] activi- 
ties, a foreign nation, to insure compliance 
with the provisions of this section, (2) with 
or without a warrant arrest any person who 
violates the provisions of this section or any 
regulation issued thereunder in his presence 
or view, and (3) execute any warrant or 
other process issued by an officer or court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

“(k) The provisions of this section shall 
be enforced by employees of the Secretary 
of the Interior and by personnel of the Sec- 
retary of the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating, and the Secretary 
may utilize by agreement with or without 
reimbursement law enforcement officers or 
other personnel and facilities or other Fed- 
eral agencies to carry out the provisions of 
this section, including the enforcement 
thereof. Law enforcement officers of any 
State enforcing a numbering system ap- 
proved under the Federal Boating Act of 
1958, as amended, shall also enforce the pro- 
visions of this section which are applicable 
to vessels covered by that Act. The Secretary 
is also encouraged to enter into agreements 
or other arrangements with any State in car- 
rying out the provisions of this section, in- 
cluding the enforcement thereof. 

“(1) As used in this section, 

“(1) the term ‘person’ includes an individ- 
ual, company, partnership, corporation, or 
association who is the owner, charterer, op- 
erator, master, officer, or employee of a ves- 
sel, and any individual on board such vessel, 
but does not include a person on board a 
vessel owned or operated by the United 
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States or a State, or, except where such 
vessel is engaged in commercial activities, a 
foreign nation, 

“(2) the term ‘United States’ includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

“(3) the term ‘discharge’ includes spilling, 
leaking, dumping, pumping, pouring, emit- 
ting, emptying, throwing, or depositing. 

“(4) the term ‘sewage’ includes wastes 
from sanitary facilities on board vessels, 
such as toilets, wash basins, and laundries, 
and other contaminated waters. 

“(5) the term ‘manufacturer’ means any 
individual, corporation, partnership, or as- 
sociation engaged in the manufacturing or 
assembling of a device to control the dis- 
charge of sewage from vessels, or in the im- 
portation of such device for resale, or who 
acts for or is under the control of any such 
individual or organization in connection with 
the distribution of such device, but shall not 
include any dealer of such device. 

“(m) In the case of Guam actions arising 
under this section shall be brought in the 
district court of Guam, and in the case of the 

Islands such actions shall be brought 
in the district court of the Virgin Islands. 
In the case of American Samoa such actions 
shall be brought in the district court of the 
United States for the district of Hawali and 
such court shall have jurisdiction of such 
actions, 


“CONTROL OF POLLUTION FROM VESSELS WITHIN 
A ZONE OF THE HIGH SEAS CONTIGUOUS TO 
THE TERRITORIAL SEA OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Sec, 12. (a) After the effective date of any 
prescribed under this section, it 
shall be unlawful to discharge from any ves- 
sel sewage, ballast and bilge water, sludge, 
garbage, or other substances of any kind or 
description into the waters of the Contiguous 
Zone established under Article 24 of the Con- 
vention on the Territorial Sea and the Con- 
tiguous Zone which may pollute or contrib- 
ute to the pollution of the waters of the 
territory or the territorial sea of the United 
States, except in case of an emergency im- 
periling life or property, or unavoidable col- 
lision, stranding, or accident, or except under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(b) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions governing the discharge from any ves- 
sel of sewage, ballast and bilge water, sludge, 
garbage, or other substances of any kind or 
description, other than dredge spoil, which 
originate on board such vessel or which are 
transported thereon into the waters of said 
contiguous zone in such quantities and un- 
der such conditions and at such times and 
places as, in his judgment after consulta- 
tion with other interested Federal agencies, 
will not be deleterious to health or marine 
life, or dangerous to persons or property 
within the territory or the territorial sea of 
the United States. Where the Secretary of 
the Army acting through the Chief of Engi- 
neers determines, after the effective date of 
any regulations issued under this paragraph, 
that the discharge of such substances from 
a vessel may constitute a potential obstruc- 
tion to navigation, a permit to discharge such 
substances shall be issued solely by the Sec- 
retary of the Army or his designee in ac- 
cordance with existing authorities and con- 
sistent with such regulations. 

“(c) The penalties prescribed by section 
11 of this Act for violations of that section 
or regulations issued thereunder shall apply 
to violations of this section or regulations 
issued thereunder. The provisions of said 
section 11 with respect to enforcement, juris- 
diction, and definitions shall be applicable 
to this section. 

“(d) Regulations prescribed pursuant to 
this section shall apply to vessels owned and 
operated by the United States unless the 
Secretary of Defense finds that compliance 
would not be in the interest of national secu- 
rity.” 
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The letter and statement presented by 
Mr. Muskie are as follows: 
US. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SECRETARY 


OFFICE OF THE a 
Washington, DC, 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Prestoent: Enclosed pursuant to 
the provisions of section 17 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, is 
this Department’s report on pollution from 
vessels using the navigable waters of the 
United States. This report was prepared in 
consultation with the Department of De- 
fense; the Department of Transportation; 
the Department of Commerce; and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Also enclosed is a draft of a proposed bill 
“To amend the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, as amended, to control pollution 
from vessels within the navigable waters of 
the United States.” 

We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

The report covers all sources of the water- 
craft pollution problem, including commer- 
cial Federal, and recreational watercraft. It 
points out that wastes from vessels often 
cause significant pollution problems. It could 
be quite serious if we do not act soon to cope 
with it. Clearly, we must not ignore these 
problems, particularly when the Nation is 
making a great effort to control wastes from 
land-based sources. 

The report recommends a three-pronged 
program for the control of pollution from 
vessels, including commercial vessels, foreign 
and domestic, recreational watercraft, and 
public vessels of the United States. The pro- 
posed program is designed (1) to control the 
discharge of sanitary wastes from vessels 
through the establishment of standards, (2) 
to control the discharge of ballast and bilge 
water from such vessels, and (3) to prevent 
the discharge of litter, garbage, sludge, and 
other substances from such vessels. The en- 
closed bill will implement this program. 

From the standpoint of vessels engaged in 
international voyages, this legislation repre- 
sents a national approach that would not be 
inconsistent with our international legal 
obligations. We would recognize and encour- 
age, however, multilateral action by inter- 
ested maritime nations as another acceptable 
approach to the problem of controlling pollu- 
tion from vessels engaged in such voyages. 

The enclosed draft bill amends the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
by adding two new sections to the bill. 

The first section covers the discharge of 
sewage, ballast and bilge water, and litter, 
garbage, and other substances from vessels. 

The second section prohibits such dis- 
charges in the 9-mile Contiguous Zone estab- 
lished under Article 24 of the Convention of 
the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone 
where they pollute on contribute to the pol- 
lution of our territorial waters. 

Enclosed is a detailed statement of the 
principal provisions of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises it has no 
objection to the submission of the enclosed 
draft bill and that its enactment would be 
consistent with the Administration’s objec- 
tives. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 

Enclosures. 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF VES- 
SEL POLLUTION PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

The principal provisions and our comments 
thereon of the enclosed draft bill relative to 
the control of pollution from vessels are as 
follows: 

1. The bill directs the Secretary to estab- 
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Ln by regulation standards for the control 

of sewage emitting from vessels into the 
navigable waters of the United States. The 
bill does not establish any date for issuing 
these standards, because we believe that 
flexibility is needed to develop workable and 
effective standards that will prevent pollu- 
tion and will not be an unreasonable burden 
on vessel owners. The enclosed report, how- 
ever, estimates that approximately 18 months 
will be needed to perform this task. 

The standards will be developed after an 
extensive investigation and research effort is 
carried out to examine the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of various systems for the treat- 
ment of sewage from vessels, including a 
careful study of the costs of installing, op- 
erating, and maintaining such systems on 
various classes of vessels. 

The standards will be as uniform as pos- 
sible for various classes of vessels within 
similar circumstances. 

The regulations shall set reasonable com- 
pliance schedules. These schedules will dis- 
tinguish between new vessels and existing 
vessels. Special consideration will be given 
to those vessels that included sewage con- 
trol system on board to meet State require- 
ments or the voluntary levels of treatment 
established in the 1965 Handbook on Sani- 
tation and Vessel Construction of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

2. The draft bill also directs the Secretary 
to prescribe regulations governing the dis- 
charge of ballast and bilge water into such 
waters from vessels engaged in commerce. 
These regulations will not apply to recrea- 
tional or pleasure craft. They will, however, 
apply to all commercial-type vessels. The 
regulations will limit the quantity of such 
discharges and the time and place of the 
discharges. The regulations will not prohibit 
all such discharges in all our waterways. 

3. The bill directs the Secretary to issue 
regulations governing the discharge of litter, 
garbage, sludge, and other substances, other 
than oil and dredge spoil, from vessels 
whether such substance originates on the 
vessel or is transported by the vessel, 

At present, section 13 of the Refuse Act (33 
U.S.C. 407) which is administered by the 
Sorpa of Engineers provides that it is unlaw- 


“. . to throw, discharge, or deposit, or 
cause, suffer, or procure to be thrown, dis- 
charged, or deposited either from or out of 
any ship, barge, or other floating craft of any 
kind, or from the shore, wharf, manufactur- 
ing establishment, or mill of any kind, any 
refuse matter of any kind or description 
whatever other than that from 
streets and sewers and passing therefrom 
in a liquid state, into any navigable waters 
of the United States, or into any tributary 
of any navigable water from which the same 
shall float or be washed into such navigable 
water.” 

This statute applies both to vessels and 
shore-based facilities. 

Similar authority is contained in other 
statutes administered by the Corps, such as 
the Act of June 29, 1888, as amended (33 
U.S.C. 441-451b). 

Both this Department and the Corps be- 
lieve it is desirable to have one agency re- 
sponsible for the administration of water 
pollution control activities, of which this 
function is a vital part. Under this approach 
the United States Coast Guard would have 
the major role in enforcing these regulations, 
as well as the other regulations mentioned 
above. Nothing in this bill, however, will 
affect the authority of the Corps to prevent 
discharges potentially harmful to navigation. 
The Corps, and not the Secretary of the 
Interior, will issue permits for this purpose. 
Also, the Corps will continue to administer 
the pollution aspects of the Refuse Act until 
these regulations are adopted. 

Such regulations would not be issued for 
oil or dredge spoil. Oil is now covered by the 
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Oil Pollution Act, 1924. Dredge spoil is 
covered by sections 10 and 13 of the Act 
of March 8, 1899 (33 U.S.C. 403 and 407) and 
the recent Memorandum of Understanding 
between the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Army. 

4. Before the Secretary issues any regula- 
tions, he must consult with the Secretaries 
of State; Commerce; Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Transportation; and Defense, as 
well as other interested Federal and State 
agencies and representatives of various in- 
terested industries, Also, he will correlate the 
regulations with other on-going efforts to 
control both water-borne and land-based 
pollution. After the regulations are issued, 
the Secretary is required to give everyone a 
reasonable opportunity to comment before 
they become final. 

5. The bill authorizes the Secretary to 
exempt certain classes of vessels. Defense 
and other Federal vessels must comply with 
the regulations, except where national se- 
curity is involved. 

6. Once the standards are issued, a pro- 
gram for certifying the adequacy of various 
devices will be initiated. Under this program, 
manufacturers may request the Secretary to 
consider a particular device together with 
the manufacturer's test data to determine 
whether such a device if installed on a vessel 
and used and maintained properly will en- 
able the vessel to conform with the stand- 
ards. Once certified by the Secretary, the 
manufacturer will be able to sell all devices 
that conform to the certification. 

In addition, the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion operating through the United States 
Coast Guard must also certify the device 
from a safety standpoint. The Secretary of 
Transportation will issue regulations on this 
subject. 

7. After the effective date of the regula- 
tions it will be unlawful to pollute the navi- 
gable waters of the United States from ves- 
sels and to make any discharges from ves- 
sels into such waters, except in accordance 
with the regulations. 

8. The bill establishes a maximum penalty 
of $2,500 or one year imprisonment, or both, 
for anyone knowingly violating this section. 
It also provides a penalty of $10,000 against 
a vessel violating this section or the regula- 
tions issued thereunder. This latter penalty 
will not, however, apply to Federal vessels or 
public vessels of a State or foreign nation 
or vessels subject to the Federal Boating Act 
of 1958. 

9. Any vessel subject to the 1958 Act that 
violates this section or the regulations issued 
thereunder may have its number suspended 
by the agency responsible for enforcing the 
vessel numbering system under that Act. The 
number would be suspended to insure com- 
pliance with this section, The owner or oper- 
ator shall also be liable for a $100 penalty. 

10. The bill gives the Secretary and the 
Coast Guard primary responsibility for en- 
forcement, except in the case of vessels sub- 
ject to the 1958 Act. In those cases, the States 
which are now enforcing that Act will be ex- 
pected to enforce this section also. The Sec- 
retary is also authorized to use other Federal 
employees to enforce this section, and he is 
encouraged to use the services of the States 
to the greatest extent possible. 

11. The definition of a “person” excludes 
persons on board a public vessel of the 
United States, or a State, or a foreign nation. 

12. Article 24 of the Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone 
provides: 

“1, In a zone of the high seas contiguous 
to its territorial sea, the coastal State may 
exercise the control necessary to: 

“(a) Prevent infringement of its customs, 
fiscal, immigration or sanitary regulations 
within its territory or territorial sea; 

“(b) Punish infringement of the above 
regulations committed within its territory or 
territorial sea, 
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“2. The contiguous zone may not extend 
beyond twelve miles from the baseline from 
which the breadth of the territorial sea is 
measured, 

“3. Where the coasts of two States are 
opposite or adjacent to each other, neither 
of the two States is entitled, failing agree- 
ment between them to the contrary, to ex- 
tend its contiguous zone beyond the median 
line every point of which is equidistant from 
the nearest points on the baselines from 
which the breadth of the territorial seas of 
the two States is measured.” 

The Department of State advises that the 
Convention itself established this zone when 
it entered into force for the United States on 
September 10, 1964, The bill, therefore, au- 
thorizes the Secretary to issue regulations 
governing the discharge of sewage and other 
substances, including oil, but not dredge 
spoil, into the water of the established zone. 
The purpose of these regulations is to pre- 
vent the discharge of pollutants that ad- 
versely affect the sanitary controls estab- 
lished to prevent pollution in our territory 
and our territorial waters. As in the case of 
the waters within the 3-mile belt, the Corps 
will continue to prevent potential obstruc- 
tions to navigation through the issuance of 
permits. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 394 AND 395 

Mr. McCARTHY submitted two 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 12080) to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, 
to provide benefits for additional cate- 
gories of individuals, to improve the pub- 
lic assistance program and programs 
relating to the welfare and health of 
children, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on 

Finance and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 396 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me, to H.R. 12080. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp, 
and that it be printed and appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 396) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

On page 181, between lines 11 and 12, in- 
sert the following: 

“ASSISTANCE IN THE FORM OF SERVICES IN 
PHYSICAL CARE FACILITIES 

“Sec. 250. (a) Title XI of the Social 
Security Act (as amended by sections 209 and 
249 of this Act) is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ “ASSISTANCE IN THE FORM OF SERVICES 

IN PHYSICAL CARE FACILITIES 

“ ‘Sec, 1121. (a) Any State which has in 
effect a plan for old age assistance, approved 
under title I, a plan for aid to the blind, 
approved under title X, a plan for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, ap- 
proved under title XIV, or a plan for aid to 
the aged, blind, or disabled, approved under 
title XVI, may, on or after January 1, 1968, 
modify such plan to include therein bene- 
fits in the form of care in physical care fa- 
cilities for individuals who are entitled, under 
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such plan, to assistance in the form of money 
yments. 
b) Any such modification shall provide 
t— 


J) benefits in the form of care in physi- 
cal care facilities will be provided only to 
individuals who— 

„A) are entitled under the State plan to 
aid or assistance in the form of money pay- 
ments, and, 

“‘(B) because of their physical or mental 
condition (or both) require living accommo- 
dations and care—which, as a practical mat- 
ter, can be made available to them only 
through institutional facilities; and 

“*(C) do not have such an illness, disease, 
injury, or other condition as to require the 
high degree of care and treatment which a 
hospital or skilled nursing home (as that 
term is employed in title XIX) is designed 
to provide. 

“*(2) payment for benefits in the form of 
services in physical care facilities shall be on 
a reasonable cost basis (as determined in 
accordance with standards approved by the 
Secretary and included in the modification to 
the State plan), 

“‘(c) Payments to any State which modi- 
fies its approved State plan (referred to in 
subsection (a)) to provide to the recipients 
of aid, or assistance thereunder, benefits in 
the form of services in physical care facili- 
ties shall be made in the same manner and 
from the same appropriation as payments 
made with respect to expenditures under the 
State plan so modified, except that, with re- 
spect to expenditures made by the State in 
paying the reasonable cost of benefits in the 
form of services in physical care facilities for 
any quarter, the Secretary shall pay to each 
State an amount equal to the Federal med- 
ical assistance percentage (as defined in sec- 
tion 1905(b)). 

„d) Except when inconsistent with the 
purpose of this subsection or contrary to any 
provision of this subsection, any modifica- 
tion, pursuant to this section, of an approved 
State plan shall be subject to the same con- 
ditions, limitations, rights, and obligations 
as obtain with the respect to such approved 
State plan. 

e) For purposes of this section, the term 
“physical care facility” means an institu- 
tion which is licensed as such under State 
law and which meets such standards of safety 
and sanitation as may be prescribed by reg- 
ulations of the Secretary.“ 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, many 
nursing homes in the United States, and 
many of our citizens who depend upon 
nursing homes for their care, face a 
crisis. By January 1, 1970, unless a change 
is made in the law, all nursing home care 
must be under title 19 of the Social Se- 
curity Act—as distinguished from ex- 
tended care” under title 18. 

The only institutions qualified to pro- 
vide care under title 19 are hospitals and 
“skilled nursing homes.” A skilled nurs- 
ing home within the meaning of title 19 
and the very stringent regulations issued 
by HEW is a facility offering a level of 
care which is comparable in many ways 
with the care received by long-term hos- 
pital patients. Some examples of the 
regulations which have been adopted for 
“skilled nursing homes” will illustrate the 
very high standards with which nursing 
homes must comply. The nursing home 
must employ a full-time administrator, 
a director of nurses, other than the ad- 
ministrator, who is a registered profes- 
sional nurse, a staff of nursing personnel, 
other than the director of nurses, having 
exclusively nursing duties and having a 
ratio to patients of about 1 to 4, a super- 
visor of food service, and a consultant for 
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food service if the supervisor is not a pro- 
fessional dietitian, and a food service 
staff, which has no other duties than food 
service. These regulations relate only to 
required employees of a facility. Other 
regulations concerning its operation and 
physical plant are equally stringent. 

Mr. President, high standards are a 
commendable objective, and I would not 
disagree that quality care should be pro- 
vided medicaid recipients. However, high 
level nursing care is not necessary in 
many cases, and it is expensive. The Fed- 
eral and State Governments often wind 
up paying $300, $400, $600, and even more 
each month for “skilled nursing home” 
care for a patient who could be ade- 
quately and properly cared for in a dif- 
ferent type of facility for $150 or $200 
a month. 

It is unnecessary to point out that many 
elderly and disabled persons are, from 
a medical standpoint, relatively healthy; 
but physically they are unable to live 
alone and care for themselves. If they 
do not have relatives or friends to care 
for them, and they are without means to 
hire others to do so, a nursing home is 
an economical and adequate expedient. 
But they do not require highly skilled 
medical service, and it is a waste of 
money and facilities to provide it. I am 
advised by the American Nursing Home 
Association that, of all welfare patients 
now residing in nursing homes, approx- 
imately 50 percent fall within this cate- 
gory. If the law is not changed, this 50 
percent must either be denied the neces- 
sary care they are receiving, or it must 
be provided for them in “skilled nursing 
homes” at two, three, and four times the 
present cost. 

There are several thousand nursing 
homes in the United States which are 
ready, willing, and able to render needed 
services of a quality standard but not 
at the highly skilled level. It would be a 
major mistake to fail to utilize them, and 
it would be an injustice to many welfare 
recipients to deny them the care which 
they require but which they could not 
receive because these facilities cannot 
qualify as “skilled nursing homes.” 

Many of these quality nursing homes 
are in smaller communities and would be 
required to make a hard choice: modify 
their facilities to comply with the present 
standards under title 19 and thereby be 
forced to increase their rates to such an 
extent that their patients of moderate 
means could not afford them; or forgo 
participating in the medicaid program 
and thereby deny the community ad- 
vantages which are enjoyed in larger 
urban areas, forcing patients to move 
many miles away to receive service— 
assuming they can find a qualified 
facility with an opening. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
this should be the intention of Congress, 
and I am offering an amendment which 
would correct it. My amendment would 
make it possible for any State to modify 
its program of old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, or aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, to include among the 
benefits provided under such program 
the benefit of services in a physical care 
facility. A new matching formula, which 
is the same as that utilized under title 
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XIX, would be applicable to expendi- 
tures of the States in providing care for 
individuals in need of physical care 
services—services which would not be 
of the highly skilled category but would 
nevertheless be needed. 

Full medicaid type reimbursement 
would be available for this second level 
of care. It would minimize the tendency 
to keep patients in expensive, medically 
oriented institutions merely because they 
are not physically able to care for them- 
selves. At the same time, proper care for 
the physically dependent would be 
available. 

I am not talking about diluting the 
high standards envisioned for “skilled 
nursing homes.” On the contrary, my 
amendment would facilitate the mainte- 
nance of these standards by avoiding the 
necessity of having patients served who 
need only physical care facilities. Sena- 
tor Moss’ amendment (No. 294) to H.R. 
12080 provides for the formation of pro- 
fessional medical review teams, whose 
function it would be to visit nursing 
homes periodically to determine whether 
or not the patients are located in the 
proper facility and whether the care they 
are receiving is adequate or unnecessary. 
I would expect that, if both Senator Moss’ 
and my amendments are adopted, these 
medical teams would include under their 
responsibilities the physical care facili- 
ties which I propose. Thus, the patients 
requiring skilled nursing home or hos- 
pital care would be assured of receiving 
it; and those who do not require skilled 
care would be transferred to less-expen- 
sive physical care facilities. 

These physical care facilities should 
meet standards which are appropriate 
for a nonmedical facility. Accordingly, 
my amendment would require that they 
be licensed by the State as a “physical 
care facility” and that they meet certain 
standards of sanitation and safety pre- 
scribed by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
alleviate a crisis which faces many of our 
elderly and disabled citizens. It would 
also result in substantial savings to the 
Federal and State Governments. Finally, 
it would contribute to the development 
of an integrated system of extended care 
service responsive to actual needs of our 
older citizens. 


AMENDMENT NO. 397 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I offer an amendment to title II 
of the Social Security Act to permit in- 
sured individuals to retire at age 60 with 
actuarial reductions in the amount of 
their benefits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under existing law beneficiaries of 
old-age, wife’s, and husband’s benefits 
who retire at age 62 or later, but before 
age 65, suffer actuarial reductions in the 
amount of their benefits. Under existing 
law, individuals who are entitled to 
widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s insurance 
benefits may receive such benefits, with- 
out any actuarial reduction, at age 62; 
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and individuals entitled to widow’s in- 
surance benefits may at age 60 or later, 
but before age 62, elect to receive such 
benefits on an actuarially reduced basis. 

Under my amendment, individuals 
who elect to receive widow's, widower's, 
or parent’s insurance benefits at age 60 
or later, but before attainment of age 
62, will suffer a reduction in their benefit 
equal to five-ninths of 1 percent for each 
month in the period beginning with their 
attained age and ending with the month 
in which they attain age 62. This five- 
ninths of 1 percent is the same reduction 
factor as obtains under existing law with 
respect to the old-age benefit of indi- 
viduals who retire prior to attaining 
age 65. 

Mine is an amendment to H.R. 12080. 
Section 104 of H.R. 12080 permits dis- 
abled widows and widowers to receive 
actuarially reduced benefits upon at- 
tainment of age 50. Nothing in my 
amendment alters the substantive pro- 
visions of such section 104; however, in- 
asmuch as such section 104 amends some 
of the same provisions in title II of the 
Social Security Act as are necessary to 
be amended to carry out the policy of the 
instant draft, section 104 was taken into 
account, in a technical sense, in the 
preparation of my amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO, 398 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a prob- 
lem has arisen with workers who retire 
on company pension programs before at- 
taining social security retirement age. 
Such early retirement affects, deeply and 
seriously, their social security eligibility 
because those benefits are computed to 
include earnings for all years right up to 
age of retirement on social security. 

Therefore, I introduce today an 
amendment that would allow retirees to 
add an additional year for each 10 years 
of covered employment to the 5 years 
now dropped in computing retirement 
benefits under social security. 

It is becoming more and more common 
for workers to retire before the age at 
which they would be eligible for social 
security benefits. An example of this 
would be the recent growing trend in 
collective bargaining agreements to per- 
mit earlier retirement for those who 
have completed a certain number of 
work years. 

Under present law, the five lowest 
wage-earning years are dropped in fig- 
uring benefits. But if a man retires 5 years 
or more early, say at 58, he will likely 
have 2 years of no or very low earnings 
figured against him, reducing his benefits 
merely because he retired before he was 
eligible for social security. These years 
of no or very low earnings will 3 the 
place of the years that would otherwise 
have been subtracted from the benefit 
calculating process. Thus those years will 
drag down the average of total earnings 
considered in computing benefits. 

The penalizing of early retirees is un- 
fair for those who complete say 30 years 
with the company and must eke out an 
existence solely on a company pension. 
But the injustice is increased when those 
out of work are the victims of a plant 
closing, technological change or other 
events over which those now out of work 
have no control or exercised no choice. 
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This problem, Mr. President, would not 
be of such import if those retired from 
employment were able to find jobs for the 
7 or 8 years before becoming eligible for 
social security. But the plain fact is that 
for a person over 50 to find a good paying 
job is practically impossible, particularly 
when they have spent 30 years or so at a 
trade which they find they must leave for 
the reasons I have discussed above. 

Adding a year for every 10 years or 40 
quarters of employment would enable a 
worker retired after 30 years employment 
at age 58 to deduct the low 5 years of 
earnings plus 3 more years. Thus the 
total of 8 years would see him from 58 to 
65 without invoking a penalty for early 
retirement. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment is eminently fair. It will correct a 
situation that is out of step with the so- 
cial and economic mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. Let us act to erase this penalty 
to an already forced inactivity on the part 
of those who during many years of hard 
work added to the economic growth and 
pre-eminence of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 398) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON COSTS 
AND DELIVERY OF HEALTH SERV- 
ICES TO THE ELDERLY ON OCTO- 
BER 19, IN NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Special Committee on Ag- 
ing, I wish to announce that the sub- 
committee will conduct a hearing in New 
York City on October 19. The subject 
will be: “Costs and Delivery of Health 
Services to Older Americans.” 

This hearing is the first of several to 
be conducted in selected cities. It will 
continue the work begun on June 22 and 
23 at an introductory hearing in Wash- 
ington, D.C. At that time, the subcom- 
mittee received impressive testimony 
clearly indicating that—even with the 
advent of medicare and medicaid—grave 
problems still persist in the organization 
and delivery of health services of spe- 
cial importance to the elderly. 

Our field hearing on October 19 will 
be conducted in the William Hodson 
Community Center at 1320 Webster Ave- 
nue in the Bronx. The subcommittee will 
receive direct testimony about the health 
needs of older persons who live in that 
area, and it will also visit neighborhood 
medical care demonstration projects, 
funded by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

In addition, the subcommittee will 
hear from representatives of the city of 
New York, hospital administrators, and 
other individuals who are well aware, not 
only of the many inadequacies in health 
care today, but are also knowledgeable 
about promising pilot projects intended 
to end such inadequacies. 

Mr. President, the New York City 
hearing will, I am sure, give the subcom- 
mittee insights into the often intense 
problems faced by the elderly in central 
urban areas where old patterns of health 
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care are being swept aside or profoundly 
altered by dynamic metropolitan change. 
I am sure that we will have a productive 
and informative hearing. I hope that the 
elderly and the others who live near the 
center will feel free to come to the audi- 
torium and observe the public proceed- 
ings. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON LABOR 
COURT BILL (S. 176) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Ju- 
dicial Machinery, I wish to announce a 
set of hearings for the consideration of 
S. 176. This bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Court of Labor-Man- 
agement Relations which shall have 
jurisdiction over labor disputes which 
result in work stoppages that adversely 
affect the public interest of the Nation 
to a substantial degree. 

The hearings will be held on October 
17 and 18, 1967, at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. in 
the Judiciary hearing room, room 2226, 
New Senate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF BUSINESS AND COM- 
MERCE SUBCOMMITTEE OF SEN- 
ATE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Business and Commerce 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Ditsrict of Columbia, I wish to announce 
that a hearing will be held on November 
1, 1967, regarding S. 1910, a bill to 
strengthen the enforcement provisions of 
the District of Columbia Housing Code. 
The hearing will commence at 10 a.m. 
in the District of Columbia Committee 
hearing room, 6226 New Senate Office 
Building. Any person who wishes to tes- 
tify or submit a statement for inclusion 
in the record regarding this bill should 
communicate as soon as possible with 
the District of Columbia Committee, 
room 6222, New Senate Office Building. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr, BIBLE: 

Remarks by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall at presentation of Regis- 
tered National Historic Landmark Certificate 
and Plaque, Georgetown Historic District, 
October 7, 1967. 


NATIONAL CO-OP MONTH 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
this is National Co-op Month. 

Farmers, along with other co-op mem- 
bers of this Nation, are celebrating Oc- 
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tober as Co-op Month, by a preclama- 
tion issued by the President. Farmers 
have particular reason to celebrate. 
They—through their own initiative—are 
increasing their own net incomes this 
year by some $500 million. 

Through cooperative self-help they are 
getting higher returns for the farm prod- 
ucts they sell, and they pay lower prices 
for the farm supplies they must buy. 

In New York, an estimated five out of 
every six farmers hold membership in 
two or more co-ops, and I should like to 
mention several examples of what they 
are accomplishing. 

Agway Inc., located in Dewitt, a suburb 
of Syracuse, is owned by 97,000 farmers 
located primarily in New York and five 
other States. They do an annual busi- 
ness of some $500 million. They employ 
about 8,500 people in their northeast 
territory. They have more than $48 mil- 
lion invested in their business. They rank 
186th among the Nation’s top industrial 
concerns. 

Agway provides supply, purchasing 
and distribution services, and farm prod- 
uct processing and marketing services. 
It is a prime example of what farmers 
can do when they join in a cooperative 
venture. 

The National Grape Cooperative Asso- 
ciation at Westfield, N.Y., made up of 
grape growers of New York and other 
States, had sales last year amounting to 
$58 million. This represents an increase 
in sales volume of five times the amount 
in 1952, when they acquired the Welch 
Grape Juice Co. 

These grape producers have intro- 
duced new products on the market and 
have put their dollars in prime television 
time and other merchandising promo- 
tion. They are demonstrating what pro- 
ducers can do by merchandising their 
own products. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in New York 
City, has 15,000 members in 6 northeast- 
ern States. It markets nearly 4 billion 
pounds of milk a year. This cooperative 
markets a full line of dairy products un- 
der its Dairylea brand. Since 1907, the 
league has taken a leading role in devel- 
oping and often maintaining the milk 
marketing structure of the northeast. 
The association is now meeting at Syra- 
cuse, where I was scheduled to speak at 
lunch today, from which they graciously 
excused me so that I could carry on the 
necessary business on the Senate floor. 

Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative 
Association, of Syracuse, keeps constant 
vigil over the interests of its 186 co-op 
locals, with some 10,000 farmer mem- 
bers. Eastern is interested in improving 
milk marketing conditions throughout 
the territory it serves. Its representation 
at Federal milk order hearings and its 
programs in the field of milk pricing, 
checking weights and tests, market in- 
formation, and field services have 
brought many gains to dairymen of New 
York and Eastern’s territory. 

The Northeast Dairy Cooperative Fed- 
eration Inc., with headquarters in Syra- 
cuse, is another co-op that is helping to 
improve milk marketing conditions. It is 
a federation of local dairy cooperatives 
with a total membership of some 13,000 
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dairymen, Northeastern represents farm- 
ers of its member cooperatives at Fed- 
eral milk order hearings, and it also 
operates one of the most modern process- 
ing plants in the Northeast—thus assur- 
ing its membership a market for milk. 

Mr. President, all of these farmer co- 
operatives in New York do an annual 
gross business of some $1 billion. 

Many other types of cooperatives con- 
tribute to the general well-being of many 
citizens of New York. These include co- 
operatives for housing, credit, health 
plans, and consumers. 

This is not in derogation of the great 
enterprise system and its profitmaking 
activities, in which I believe, and which 
I have sought to implement in many 
ways in the Senate. 


EMERGENCY FOOD AND MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to a most unfortunate situation 
we face in connection with the bill which 
was passed in the Senate, authored by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], a bill intended to fight hunger 
wherever it might exist, and to level bu- 
reaucratic barriers which stood in the 
way of getting food to people who needed 
it 


The estimate is that there are 4 mil- 
lion people who may need assistance due 
to malnutrition, sickness, and for various 
reasons. One-third of our 1,000 poorest 
counties have no food programs. 

The Senate passed this bill by voice 
vote less than 2 weeks after it was intro- 
duced and it went to the other body. 
There, the Committee on Agriculture 
thought it unwise to continue with it 
and did not act on it. They said it was 
tabled without prejudice, and I am sure 
they mean that. 

An effort is going to be made to re- 
vive the legislation by Representative 
Quiz, of Minnesota, by adding it to the 
antipoverty bill. 

Mr. President, I believe efforts will 
also be made here. I have asked the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization, if the commit- 
tee would consider transfer of the food 
stamp program to HEW or the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. I hope the com- 
mittee will take action on this matter. 

The preferable result would be if the 
other body changed its mind and pro- 
ceeded with the substantive idea, which 
is all I plead for, very much as it did in 
connection with the rat-control bill 
which it then passed on a second effort. 

I hope very much that may be the out- 
come of this measure which has such 
urgent appeal to those of us who in- 
vestigated poverty in the United States 
and have seen the effects of poverty and 
who believe that this is a necessary 
measure. 

One would think that this would not 
be necessary since certainly our laws 
should cover cases of malnutrition. How- 
ever, we found that they did not. The 
Secretary of Agriculture felt he could 
not move and that he had to have legal 
authority. We sought to give him that 
authority here. I hope that we may find 
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a way with the cooperation of the other 
body to do this. 


ANNOUNCED POSITION ON VOTES 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 26 and 27 I was absent on leave 
from the Senate. During this period I 
missed certain votes on which my official 
position has not been announced. 

These three votes were all on amend- 
ments to S. 2388, the antipoverty amend- 
ments of 1967, and are as follows: 

First, No. 266, legislative, to provide at 
least 40 percent of the male Job Corps 
enrollees be assigned to conservation 
centers. 

Second, No. 268, legislative, to provide 
that $200 million of the authorized funds 
for OEO is fiscal 1968 be authorized in- 
stead for the Department of Labor to 
carry out “human investment job train- 
ing.” 

Third, No. 269, legislative, to transfer 
the Headstart program from OEO to the 
Office of Education effective July 1, 1968. 

Mr. President, had I been present and 
voting I would have voted “yea” on each 
of these amendments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the permanent copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD show these an- 
nouncments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


AIR EXPLORER SQUADRON NO. 13, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, most 
Members of this body, indeed most Amer- 
icans, are familiar with the good works 
of the many young men who participate 
in scouting. Their efforts and achieve- 
ments are legendary. 

One such group which should be 
singled out for praise is the Air Explorer 
Squadron No. 13 of Phoenix, Ariz. The 
Air Scouts of this squadron have accom- 
plished many worthwhile projects, but 
the foremost among them was the con- 
struction of the world’s largest air 
marker, which helps guide aircraft to- 
ward the Phoenix airport. For more than 
11 years the marker has been a welcome 
sight to pilots, many of whom credit it 
with helping to prevent possible trag- 
edies. 

The marker, which is located on the 
south side of the Usery Mountains, ap- 
proximately 20 miles east of Phoenix, is 
readily visible from the air. The white 
letters spelling the word “Phoenix,” to- 
gether with the accompanying direc- 
tional arrow, stand out against the desert 
landscape. The letter “I”, for example, is 
100 feet long and 12% feet wide. To make 
the marker, it took the Air Scouts 514 
years, 300 pounds of dynamite and 550 
gallons of paint. It truly was a gigantic 
undertaking. 

But their work did not end upon com- 
pletion of the job. Far from it. They have 
maintained the marker and soon will re- 
paint it. 

Also to be praised is their leader, 
Charles Merritt, who has worked contin- 
uously with Boy Scouts for more than 
47 years. He, and the countless other men 
like him, is one of the reasons that scout- 
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ing is such a success, such a rewarding 
activity. He has made a fine contribution 
to the lives of many young men. And 
those young men, especially members of 
Air Explorer Squadron No. 13, have made 
a fine contribution to their community, 
their State, and their country. 

I extend them every good wish for con- 
tinued success. 


NOMINATION OF ERWIN GRISWOLD 
AS SOLICITOR GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in 
nominating Dean Erwin Griswold to be 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
President Johnson has brought forward 
a man of great integrity and stature. As 
the chief Government advocate before 
the Supreme Court, the Solicitor General 
has central importance in our constitu- 
tional scheme. Dean Griswold, a scholar 
and public servant of distinction, will 
discharge with high aptitude the duties 
of the Office of Solicitor General. 

Dean Griswold’s qualifications are well 
set out in a number of newspaper edi- 
torials and articles, lauding his nomina- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Oct. 2, 1967] 
THE SOLICITOR GENERAL 


The President's nomination of Erwin N. 
Griswold to be Solicitor General of the 
United States will be met by knowledgeable 
Americans with satisfaction. Coming on the 
eve of the new Supreme Court term, and the 
beginning of Justice Th Marshall's 
service, it highlights the drama of constitu- 
tionalism as practiced in the United States. 
Dean Griswold leaves the Harvard law school 
to return to his first place in the Federal 
Government: soon after he graduated with 
the Harvard LL.B. in 1928 he went to work 
in the Solicitor General’s office and showed 
his prowess at once. 

Perhaps the sharpest watershed in Ameri- 
can constitutional history was the 1937 pro- 
posal by the executive branch to reorganize 
the Supreme Court. American lawyers sorted 
themselves out in their reaction to this un- 
dertaking. Mr. Griswold resisted it in testi- 
mony which mingled constitutional learning 
with a nice sense of public morality and its 
place in politics. Years later in another time 
of stress he reminded Americans in a short 
book on the Fifth Amendment that the con- 
stitutional defenses are available even to 
those who flout every assumption of consti- 
tutionalism. In another few years Dean Gris- 
wold spoke of the decisions outlawing formal 
school prayer in a way which indicated his 
faith that the first requirement of justice was 
self-restraint among the justices. 

And it is in his relationships with the Su- 
preme Court that the Solicitor General is 
ultimately tested. Here Dean Griswold is on 
record in an uncommonly acute and moving 
appreciation of the court and the difficul- 
ties of the judges’ role. “It is on the whole,” 
he wrote, “fairly easy to cut through to a 
decision that seems pleasing and in accord- 
ance with one’s predilections, and then to 
compose a workmanlike form of words to 
justify it. It is far more difficult to start with- 
out any conclusion, to analyze issues, dissect 
and assemble facts, explore hypotheses, con- 
sider competing arguments, and finally come 
to a resolution which, in terms of the law 
as it has been received and understood, and 
with as litle personal admixture as possible, 
seems to be sound.” 
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Justices bear the prime burden in this 
ordeal, but counsel is there to help, and a 
Solicitor General can help a good deal. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald, Oct. 3, 1967] 


HIGHEST LEGAL OFFICE 


The Solicitor General of the United States 
has traditionally been one of the country’s 
great men of the bar. This is highly appro- 
priate because his special task is to speak for 
the United States in the Supreme Court. 
Though the office is widely considered the 
highest honor that can come to a lawyer 
within his profession, short of appointment 
to the bench, it is a working position de- 
manding a high degree of judgment and dis- 
cretion as well as learning in the law. 

Four men who won distinction in the office 
were later promoted to the Supreme Court— 
William Howard Taft, who became President 
as well as Chief Justice; Stanley F, Reed, 
Robert H. Jackson and Thurgood Marshall. 
Two eminent Solicitors General later served 
in the United States Courts of Appeals— 
Simon Sobeloff and Charles Fahy. Several 
others who have held the office are known 
as eminent leaders of the bar, including 
John W. Davis, Frederick W. Lehmann, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., and Archibald 
Cox. 

The new Solicitor General-to-be, Erwin N. 
Griswold, fits comfortably into this tradition, 
Though he is best known as dean of the 
Harvard Law School, he is no stranger to 
public service. Indeed, he spent five years 
in the Solicitor General’s office as a young 
lawyer and in more recent years has been an 
outspoken and vigorous member of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

An expert in tax law, Mr. Griswold once 

the creation of a tax appeals court 
to ease the burden of the appellate courts 
and the Supreme Court in this highly spe- 
cialized area of the law. He has not hesitated 
to criticize the Supreme Court when he has 
felt that it has wandered into tangential 
spheres. As Solicitor General, he may be 
expected to speak for the country with 
dignity, a breadth of experience in the law 
and a large measure of common sense. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 1, 1967] 


DEAN TO No, 1 SOLICITOR: ERWIN NATHANIEL 
GRISWOLD 


BELMONT, Mass., October 1.—In the role of 
professor, fund-raiser and administrator im- 
posed on him by his position as dean of the 
Harvard Law School, Erwin N. Griswold is 
used to keeping on the move. But yesterday 
was something special. 

Early in the morning, he and his wife left 
their pine-shaded home here and drove to the 
airport in Boston. She left him there and he 
caught a plane to Washington and picked up 
the Attorney General. They flew to Texas and 
ate lunch with President Johnson. 

A little later, the President called in re- 
porters. The portly, gray-haired man at his 
side was the dean of the Harvard Law School, 
Mr. Johnson said, and had agreed to become 
the nation’s new Solicitor General. 

A little after that, Dean Griswold was on 
a plane headed back for Boston. He and his 
wife arrived at about 8:30 P.M. at a dinner for 
1962 graduates of the law school. He gave a 
speech. At about 10 o'clock, they left for 
home. 

FINALLY—A NEW JOB 

And he was up early this morning to play 
golf. 

“Everybody’s pleased,” his wife said later. 
“After 21 years as dean, he has a new job.” 

But the surroun will be familiar. Ex- 
cept for a brief time in private practice with 
his father’s law firm in Cleveland, his first 
real job after graduation from Harvard Law 
School in 1928 was as a lawyer in the Solicitor 
General's office. 


He was a Republican appointee, but he 
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stayed on through the first Roosevelt years, 
leaving in 1934 to return to Harvard Law as 
an assistant professor. 

He had become such an expert in tax law 
that Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes said 
his departure would cost the Government 
millions of dollars. 


EXERTED DEEP INFLUENCE 


It would be worth every penny of it, com- 
mented an associate in the Solicitor General's 
office. The young Mr. Griswold was known 
there more for his brilliance than his charm. 

At Harvard, he became a full professor in 
1935, dean in 1946. 

Over the years, he came to have an im- 
mense influence in the legal community. 

In the early 1950’s, when Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy was denouncing use of the Fifth 
Amendment by persons accused of Commu- 
nist links, Dean Griswold spoke out force- 
fully in its favor. 

“If we take these rights for granted,” he 
said at Mount Holyoke College in 1954, “if we 
accept them as a matter of course, we may 
simply fritter them away and end by losing 
them, and possibly we deserve to lose them.” 

Two years ago, when public opinion was 
swinging against the Supreme Court for what 
some said were “criminal coddling” decisions, 
Dean Griswold made a speech entitled “The 
Long View,” which detailed how years of ne- 
glect and injustice in state courts had forced 
the Supreme Court to step in and make them 
improve their procedures. 


OUTSPOKEN ON LEGAL ISSUES 


At Harvard, he told an in-Law School pre- 
pared to celebrate its 150th anniversary, he 
was particularly happy over development of 
courses in two areas: International legal 
studies, which includes a study of various na- 
tional legal systems, and urban legal studies, 
which began a year ago and seeks to train 
lawyers to meet the increasingly important 
problems posed by urbanization. 

Dean Griswold has been speaking out for 
years on legal issues, often in pungent lan- 
guage, frequently with wit. 

Shortly after the controversy over Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's effort to “pack” the Supreme 
Court, he appeared before the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee with two suggestions for get- 
ting rid of judges. One way would be to shoot 
them, he said the other to keep them on the 
payroll but not count their votes. 

In 1965, as a member of the United States 
Civil Rights Commission, he was at a hearing 
in Jackson, Miss., questioning a white county 
official. Several Negro witnesses had testified 
that they had been asked to interpret sections 
of the State Constitution when they tried to 
register to vote. 

SEEKS AN INTERPRETATION 

Dean Griswold asked the official to in- 
terpret a section of the constitution. 

The official began reading the section. Dean 
Griswold interrupted. What he wanted he 
said was interpretation. 

On the ground,” asked Dean Griswold, 
“that you might incriminate yourself?” 

“Yes,” said the official. 

Erwin Nathaniel Griswold was born on 
July 14, 1904, in Cleveland. He was graduated 
from Oberlin College in 1925, from Harvard 
Law school in 1928. 

In 1931, he married Harriet Allena Ford. 
They have a son, William, a transportation 
expert with a management consultant firm, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Hope Murrow, a part- 
time social worker. There are four grand- 
children. 

Mrs. Griswold, who was crippled by polio 
when the children were small, has managed 
nonetheless a career almost as active as her 
husband's. She brought up her family, now 
serves as her husband’s hostess, and travels 
to speak to groups of the handicapped, a busy 
schedule that has forced her to abandon a 
career as a writer and reviewer of children’s 
books. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Oct. 4, 
1967] 


New SOLICITOR GENERAL 


The President achieved one of those sur- 
prises that delight him so when he announced 
that Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the Harvard 
Law School, would succeed Thurgood Mar- 
shall as solicitor general. 

At first blush it seems unlikely that Dean 
Griswold would be interested in the post. 
For while other men have moved from the 
solicitor generalship to the Supreme Court 
or other high judicial office, Dean Griswold 
is 63 years old, and that is a factor which 
might well rule out a career on the bench. 
On the other hand, he has been dean of the 
law school for 21 years and is close to Har- 
vard’s mandatory retirement age. Perhaps 
this was a consideration which made public 
service attractive. 

At any rate, this should prove to be an 
excellent appointment. Dean Griswold cer- 
tainly is well qualified for the post in terms 
of character and scholarship. He is also a 
forthright man, and though on the “liberal” 
side in his thinking he has not hesitated to 
criticize the Supreme Court when he thought 
constructive criticism was in order. 

In 1963, for example, he spoke out vigor- 
ously against the court's decision in the New 
York prayer case. In the first place, he said, 
this was not the kind of case that should 
have been accepted for review by the court. 
Once accepted, the nondenominational prayer 
should not have become a victim of the 
absolute views of the court majority, “I 
would like to suggest,” Dean Griswold said, 
“that the Supreme Court has, in recent years, 
been engaged in certain types of cases in a 
species of absolutism in its reasoning which 
is more likely to lead us into darkness than 
to light. It is, I think, a thoroughly unsat- 
isfactory form of judging.” 

It will be interesting, to say the least, to 
watch his performance in the court. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald Traveler, 
Oct. 3, 1967] 


SOLICITOR GENERAL GRISWOLD 


President Johnson is reported highly 
pleased by his success in luring a leading 
academic figure, Erwin N. Griswold, to Wash- 
ington as Solicitor General. So should the 
nation be pleased, not to mention our com- 
munity, which has a particular claim on 
Griswold because he has been Dean of Har- 
vard Law School since 1946. 

Dean Griswold is more than a campus 
catch for Mr. Johnson. He is a man who has 
all the makings of a good Solicitor General. 
Besides being a student of the law as well 
as a teacher of it, he has the advantage of 
having had practical experience in the So- 
licitor General’s office. He began his career 
there in 1929 as a staff lawyer, and soon be- 
came a specialist in tax cases. As the govern- 
ment’s principal trial lawyer, charged with 
supervising preparation of cases before the 
Supreme Court, the Solicitor General needs 
both extensive knowledge of the law and 
practical experience in it. 

Nor has Dean Griswold limited his activ- 
ities to the campus or the courtroom. He is 
known as an outspoken champion of per- 
sonal liberties and forthrightness has 
marked his comments on many issues. He 
should make an interesting as well as an 
effective Solicitor General, and the Senate 
ought not delay in confirming his appoint- 
ment. 


[From the Plain Dealer, Oct. 2, 1967] 
KEEN-MINDED GRISWOLD 

President Johnson made a brilliant choice 
when he named Harvard law dean Erwin N. 
Griswold to be U.S. solictor general. 

Dean Griswold was born here in East Cleve- 
land. He got his early schooling here and 
at Oberlin College. That gives us an extra 
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reason for applauding this nomination—local 
ride. 

= But the principal reason is that Dean Gris- 
wold is a keen and powerful legal mind, a 
Republican with a firmly built liberal phi- 
losophy which he has demonstrated as a 
member of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

Last year the civil rights commission 
analyzed Cleveland’s civil rights atmos- 
phere. Dean Griswold was one of the most 
powerful questioners on the panel all through 
a week of hearings. 

The dean dug into bad housing, into unions 
that block Negroes from getting jobs in con- 
struction trades, into Ohio’s taxing policies 
and a dozen other facets of the citizen rights 
problem. 

He has written books which certify him 
to be an expert in taxation, trusts and the 
use of the Fifth Amendment. He has been 
awarded honorary degrees by major univer- 
sities; not just Harvard and Columbia and 
their type but by Brandeis, Notre Dame and 
by Canadian and Australian ones. 

Dean Griswold is a man of stature in juris- 
prudence. He is excellently qualified to be 
the top trial lawyer for the federal govern- 
ment. 


HON. DAVID BRUCE, U.S. AMBASSA- 
DOR TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on 
Friday, October 6, the Charleston News 
& Courier published a column entitled 
“Our Man in London,” written by the 
noted columnist, Holmes Alexander. The 
subject of the article is the Honorable 
David Bruce, our Ambassador in Lon- 
don. I am in complete agreement with 
the description of Ambassador Bruce 
given by Mr. Alexander when he said: 

His views have the realism of a man who 
has written history and lived it. And above 
all, he is a senior Ambassador—serving in 
Bonn and Paris before coming here—who is 
too experienced to take on the coloration of 
his posts, as too many envoys do. Mr. Bruce 
is neither transplanted nor uprooted, but is 
a strong-hearted American on a mission for 
his country. 


This is a characterization that all our 
foreign officers can, and should, aspire to. 
However, I think the real significance of 
the article lies in Ambassador Bruce’s 
assessment of the Vietnam war as re- 
ported by Mr. Alexander. He quoted the 
Ambassador as getting “pretty annoyed 
at the carping of foreign leaders and 
foreign publics who have every reason 
to know that we are fighting their war 
for them.” 

I believe the great majority of Amer- 
ican people share this annoyance, as well 
as his impatience “toward American 
Senators, generals, and admirals who 
sound off against the Vietnam war poli- 
cies, and give encouragement to the 
Communist and pacifist belief that we 
will not stick this one out.” 

I recommend this article to every 
Member of the Senate and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
OUR MAN In LONDON 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

LONDON, ENGLAND.—There are times in 
national as in personal life, when everything 
goes dead wrong, and when there is no remedy 
save One, perhaps the most courageous of all, 
simply to live through it. 
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You could call this not a quotation by any 
means from the Hon. David Bruce, our Am- 
bassador in London, but an impressionistic 
rendition of an interview, more valid than a 
verbatim report, I think. Mr. Bruce, soldier, 
scholar, diplomat and man of elegance, has 
the air of antique Roman stoicism, although 
there is nothing precious about him. He is 
Old Baltimore, Southern style, made urbane 
by years of international banking and public 
service at home and abroad, under both our 
political parties. 

His views have the realism of a man who 
has written history and lived it. And above 
all, he is a senior Ambassador—serving in 
Bonn and Paris before coming here—who is 
too experienced to take on the coloration of 
his posts, as too many envoys do. Mr. Bruce 
is neither transplanted nor uprooted, but is 
a strong-hearted American on a mission for 
his country. 

As such, he is fully aware that the USA 
is out of favor wtih its former Allies, and 
is locked in a struggle that has no foreseeable 
outcome. But he knows from his studies 
and observations that we are in the classic 
position of many a great nation which has 
had to take on military responsibility, with 
or without the approval of its friends and 
dependents. 

A respect for the opinion of mankind is 
all very well, but Ambassador Bruce can get 
pretty annoyed at the carping of foreign 
leaders and foreign publics who have every 
reason to know that we are fighting their war 
for them. 

He is equally impatient “toward American 
Senators, generals and admirals who sound 
off against the Vietnam War policies, and 
give encouragement to the communist and 
pacifist belief that we will not stick this one 
out.“ It saddens him that the effigy of Presi- 
dent Johnson, a good one in terms of energy, 
attractiveness and domestic accomplishment 
should be “obscured” by the Vietnam pol- 
icy—Johnson’s by necessity and not by 
choice. 

Somehow it doesn’t come through to the 
ruling personalities and political parties that 
LBJ and the USA have practiced an admir- 
able “restraint” under circumstances that 
might well have ignited a far greater con- 
flagration than we have in Southeast Asia. 

So these are depressing times. Little can 
be done except to endure the annoyance 
and frustrations until they slide off into the 
past. The British Liberal Party has de- 
nounced the American War, and a short 
while ago the Trade Union Council, a tail 
that often wags the dog of the Labour Party 
urged Prime Minister Wilson to disassociate 
his government from it. 

The upcoming Labour Party Conference 
may put still heavier pressure on Wilson, 
who is shaken by Conservative gains and 
voter apathy in recent by-elections. It isn’t 
probable that the Prime Minister will do 
anything drastic—he’s proving to be a politi- 
cal dud—but Anglo-American relationships 
are more apt to worsen than to improve. 

This is true despite the fact that British 
officialdom fancies itself as a go-between in 
the interest of peace. But from the Ambassa- 
dor's listening post, the Hanoi leadership has 
been convinced by the antiwar fanatics 
around the world that America is a House 
divided which will collapse into surrender at 
the 1968 elections. 

Since the bombing has not cracked North 
Vietnam morale, and since the Russians 
cannot or will not talk Ho Chi Minh into 
negotiations, the Ambassador sees no change 
in sight for at least a year or more. He is 
impressed with British military opinion, for- 
tified by much experience in Asian warfare, 
that our search-and-destroy tactics are not 
going to turn the trick. An optimum alter- 
native would be for the new Saigon govern- 
ment to put its army at work in guerrilla 
operations, and to give back as much ter- 
rorism as the South Vietnam provinces have 
been receiving. 
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Diplomacy, the Ambassador has previously 
said, is not a system of moral philosophy. 
He is not overly concerned with justifying 
the rightness of the American position. His- 
tory will do that, if it’s to be done, He un- 
derstands diplomacy in its dictionary defi- 
nition: “the management of international 
relations by. . intelligence and tact.” 

Never was patience more of a virtue, and 
seldom have we had a more sophisticated 
practitioner than Mr. Bruce, who inwardly 
is less long-suffering than his aplomb makes 
him appear. 


HIGHER BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PIONEERING IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, when 
the first sputnik went up, it sent a shock 
through the entire Western World. One 
of the major areas singled out for self- 
criticism was our educational system. In 
addition to weaknesses in sciences and 
mathematics, language instruction was 
also brought under the closest scrutiny 
and fire. 

It was revealed to our shame that in 
Europe and the Soviet Union the average 
student absorbed knowledge of and mas- 
tered a foreign language much faster 
than most American youngsters. Much 
fanfare and bellowing has ensued since. 
Not enough material progress has been 
made. But there are many bright spots. 

One of them is at a fast-growing insti- 
tution in Artesia, N. Mex., known as the 
College of Artesia. Its aim is nothing less 
than to make of itself the first com- 
pletely bilingual institution of higher 
learning in the Nation. 

This college is rising out of the ground 
in many ways, and is ivy-free rather 
than ivy-ridden. Innovation seems to be 
the order of the day, and its bilingual 
education program as expressed in the 
following article would seem to be worth 
noticing and reading. It is from El 
Vendaval, the college’s regular publica- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BILINGUAL PROGRAM BEGINS 


Working on the theory that if a student 
speaks English he can learn to speak an- 
other language, The College of Artesia be- 
gins with the fall trimester the initial phase 
of a program designed to make this a bi- 
lingual institution of higher learning—the 
first of its kind in the United States. 

Using an auto-instruction program to- 
gether with special electronic devices and 
teaching aids, Dr. F. Rand Morton will im- 
plement the college-wide program, utilizing 
for the first time a special application of 
closed circuit television in a mechanization 
approach to language learning which he has 
developed. Dr. Morton, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Language Arts, is also Dean of the 
Core Curriculum, 

Dubbed “Project Sphere,” the program’s 
goal is that each graduate of the College 
will have useful fluency of a second language 
during a significant portion of their under- 
graduate study. 

Because of the college’s location in the 
Southwest, Spanish will be the second 
“campus-wide language,” with other lan- 
guages, such as French, German, Russian and 
Chinese to be offered as the program ex- 
pands. Long-range plans include students 
living at least one full term in a Spanish 
speaking country. 

In addition to regular course work in 
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Spanish, all students in the last two years of 
their schooling will use Spanish in extracur- 
ricular activities with a frequency equal to 
that of English, according to plans an- 
nounced by Dr. Morton. 

“In a word,” he explains, “Spanish will not 
be a foreign language. But rather a college- 
wide second language.” It is also anticipated 
that staff and faculty will become involved 
in the program, as well as numerous visiting 
professors from Spain and Latin America. 

Dr. Morton explains that the planned pro- 
gram will make it possible for students to 
specialize in any one of three basic lan- 
guage areas. 

These are the study of the literature and 
culture of one or more languages, the study 
of the structure and functioning of the 
language together with a near-native mastery 
of its spoken form; or, the scientific study of 
methods by which languages are taught and 
learned and the type of linguistic research 
that is necessary to show how this may 
best be achieved. 

“We hope to establish The College of Ar- 
tesia as one of the best language training 
centers in the United States by regularly 
offering the kind of intensive language train- 
ing not normally found in the United States,” 
the Dean added. 

The program as initiated this fall will em- 
phasize the spoken language and its cultural 
background. Each student will work at his 
own pace. Some will reach proficiency in a 
relatively short time; others will require 
more. Neither slow or fast moving students 
will be penalized in either credit or grades. 
If the student is willing to work, Dr. Morton 
assures, there is no doubt that he can learn 
and will master the language. 

Individual carrels (or learning booths), 
equipped with audio-video facilities, are be- 
ing installed currently to be ready for use 
by the fall trimester. These will be available 
to students during extended hours so that 
they may use the facilities according to their 
own schedules for the necessary laboratory 
practice. 


PULASKI DAY 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, 188 
years ago, Count Casimir Pulaski, a na- 
tive of Poland, died as a result of wounds 
received during the American Revolu- 
tion. On the anniversary of his death, I 
wish to commemorate his memory and 
his dedication to the cause of liberty and 
American independence. 

October 11 is celebrated throughout 
. the United States as Pulaski Day, in trib- 
ute to Pulaski’s remarkable achieve- 
ments. This is also a fitting occasion to 
salute the generous and continuing con- 
tribution which Americans of Polish de- 
scent are making to our national life. 

A true patriot and ardent nationalist, 
Pulaski as a young man fought the First 
Partition of 1772, whereby Poland was 
dismembered by Russia. He continued to 
resist until forced to flee to Turkey. 
Eventually he came to Paris and met 
Benjamin Franklin, who influenced him 
to join the American Revolutionary 
Army in 1777. 

Pulaski’s valiant military service dur- 
ing the American Revolution is unques- 
tioned. He sacrificed his life for liberty 
and independence in America, his 
adopted land. 

Americans of Polish heritage are justly 
proud of Pulaski’s courage and devotion 
to freedom. He set an example which 
endures and carries meaning for the 
modern world. I join with millions of fel- 
low citizens who are today honoring the 
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memory of Pulaski and his unique con- 
tribution to the cause of freedom and 
human dignity. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President I wish to give public recogni- 
tion today to the city of Everett, Mass., 
on the occasion of its 75th anniversary. 

Everett is a thriving community north 
of Boston. It was first settled in the year 
1630 and became a town in 1870. Everett 
was incorporated in 1892; thus this year 
marks its 75th year as a city. 

It has changed from a farming com- 
munity in its early days to a residential 
and industrial one today. It now provides 
a home for a number of important firms 
and contributes greatly to the economy 
of Massachusetts. 

During this week the citizens of Ever- 
ett are observing this very significant 
landmark in their city’s history. The 
ceremonies include displays by the in- 
dustries which are located in Everett, 
programs for the city’s young people, 
observances by local churches, and a 
parade on Sunday. 

It is my privilege to pay tribute to the 
ciizens of Everett during this important 
week. I am sure we all can join in wish- 
ing Everett a future which is just as suc- 
cessful as its past. 


NOMINATION OF CALVIN K. HAMIL- 
TON TO BE US. ATTORNEY FOR 
THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
our country has a constant need for out- 
standing and dedicated men to fill im- 
portant positions. The President has 
nominated such a man for the position of 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Missouri. He is Mr. Calvin K. Hamilton 
of Platte City, Mo. 

Mr. Hamilton brings to this office ex- 
tremely worthy credentials. He possesses 
a fine academic background. In 1949, he 
was graduated second in his class from 
Drury College in Springfield, Mo., and 
first in his class from the University of 
Kansas City School of Law in 1956. For 
more than 6 years, Mr. Hamilton has 
served as first essistant to the district 
attorney in western Missouri. During 
that period he distinguished himself by 
handling a wide variety of difficult cases 
in an exemplary manner, earning the 
high respect of both lawyers and judges, 
not only in Missouri, but across the 
Nation. 

Now recognized as one of the top first 
assistant district attorneys in the Na- 
tion, his nomination has been received 
with great enthusiasm. Missourians take 
great pride in Cal Hamilton. Based on 
his ability and dedicated service, I know 
he will be an outstanding district attor- 
ney. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
Committee on the Judiciary approved the 
nomination this morning. I urge the Sen- 
ate to take early action in confirming the 
nomination of Calvin K. Hamilton as 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Missouri. 
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TO SAVE AMERICA’S SMALL LAKES 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, pollution 
is a mounting threat to America’s 100,000 
inland lakes. 

The problem of preserving the value 
and natural beauty of lake waters is not 
only complex and costly, but technical 
know-how is still lacking to develop and 
implement restorative plans. Regretta- 
bly, there is abundant evidence that cur- 
rent efforts to combat pollution are not 
keeping pace with the deterioration of 
water quality. 

Impounded waters have relatively little 
movement, and thus they are susceptible 
to accumulations of mineral nutrients 
which fertilize algae and organisms. 

In many cases, the final result is 
swampland and ruination of the lake. 
Needless to say, the economic conse- 
quences can be severe. Property values 
decline, resort areas become ghost towns, 
fishery and navigation are extinguished. 

Unlike fast-flowing rivers, closed 
bodies of water lack the regenera- 
tive capacity to fight off the natural 
aging process. At the same time, this ag- 
ing process, known as eutrophication, is 
compounded by the manmade inflow of 
industrial and municipal waste. 

Stagnant waters undergo nutrient 
formation which contributes to the 
growth of vegetation and the loss of oxy- 
gen. These factors, among others, deter- 
mine the lifespan of a lake. 

The impact of industrialization, recre- 
ational use, and lakefront construction 
has accelerated the anticipated life cycle 
of lakes both large and small. The major 
destructive components of manmade pol- 
lution are well known: municipal and in- 
dustrial discharge, sewage waste mate- 
rial, agricultural runoff, and siltation due 
to soil erosion. 

In my own State of Michigan, the pres- 
ervation of our 11,000 small lakes, their 
economic and aesthetic value, is of para- 
mount importance. Yet, unless an effec- 
tive and practical program is undertaken 
to reverse the ominous pollution trend, 
a great many of the Nation’s lakes are 
literally threatened with extinction. 

On August 23, 1967, the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations issued 
a report entitled “To Save America’s 
Small Lakes.” The report drew this con- 
clusion about the alarming plight of our 
lake waters: 

The small lakes of America are threatened 
by a shortening lifespan. Their accelerated 
march toward extinction is caused primarily 
by man’s activities. 

Some small lakes are already in the throes 
of death. They are virtually open cesspools, 
carpeted with green scum and formations 
of slime. Their waters are grossly turbid and 
unpleasant in taste and odor. These lakes, 
once blessed with the highest forms of 
aquatic life, have been thoughtlessly pillaged 
by man. 


During the past few years, the Federal 
Government has launched several signif- 
icant projects in this field which, if ef- 
fectively implemented, hold promise of 
help in alleviating this critical situation. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration has annually increased 
the amount of funds allocated toward 
researching the problem of eutrophica- 
tion. For instance, in 1966 only $150,000 
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was earmarked for development pro- 
grams directly associated with lake aging 
and pollution; the estimate for fiscal 
year 1968 is $3 million. In addition, some 
aspects of the overall Federal water 
quality program relate to lake eutrophi- 
cation. 

As part of the Government’s lake pu- 
rity effort, technical assistance was pro- 
vided to study nutrient sources at Se- 
basticook Lake in Newport, Maine. A 
1966 report resulting from the study in- 
cluded recommendations regarding in- 
dustrial waste disposal, phosphate re- 
moval, dredging and other factors. 

Current research projects on accel- 
erated eutrophication are underway at 
lakes in Minnesota and Oregon. The pro- 
grams are focusing on possible methods 
to prevent harmful nutrients from 
reaching lake waters. But, as Commis- 
sioner James M. Quigley of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
concedes, very little has been done to 
develop techniques for reclaiming the 
thousands of badly despoiled lakes which 
are rapidly becoming murky marshland. 

The report of the House Committee on 
Government Operations emphasizes that 
sufficient knowledge of the eutrophica- 
tion process is lacking, and that more ef- 
ficient and less costly technology is re- 
quired in order to stem the alarming 
trend. 

Nonetheless, there are some encourag- 
ing signs to this generally bleak outlook. 
Earlier this year, in August, the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works held hearings on S. 1341, a bill 
aimed at broadening the Federal role in 
lake pollution abatement. The legisla- 
tion would authorize $5 million to de- 
velop, through local and regional pro- 
grams, improved methods for the pre- 
vention and removal of pollutants from 
small lakes. 

I understand that the subcommittee 
has taken favorable action on a general 
pollution bill incorporating major fea- 
tures of S. 1341. This will pave the way 
toward concentrating more of the Fed- 
eral water quality program on our in- 
land waters. Specific legislation to assist 
in the control of small lake pollution is 
essential, and I hope Congress will enact 
such a measure during this session. 


OUTER SPACE TREATY—STATE- 
MENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE 
RUSK 


Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, almost 
10 years ago, mankind was thrust into 
the space age. The question was raised 
at that time whether man would conduct 
his activities under law or whether an- 
archy would govern in outer space. 

Through the beliefs of interested 
states and as a result of the interest of 
the United Nations, the Outer Space 
Treaty was drafted to insure that the 
rule of law will govern the activities of 
man and states in outer space. The 
culmination of this effort was the entry 
into force of the Outer Space Treaty on 
October 10, 1967, in the White House. At 
this historic occasion, the Secretary of 
State discussed the contents of the 
treaty and its significance for all coun- 
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tries. His remarks merit our careful at- 
tention. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE AT 
THE Space TREATY ENTRY INTO FORCE 
CEREMONY, OCTOBER 10, 1967 


Mr. President, Excellencies, Distinguished 
Senators and Congressmen, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, we know, Mr, President, how much 
personal satisfaction you must derive from 
what we do here today. As Senator nine years 
ago you carried the message of the peaceful 
use of outer space to the United Nations on 
behalf of President Eisenhower; as Vice 
President and Chairman of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council you pressed 
vigorously for peaceful cooperation in outer 
space; as President you directed and fol- 
lowed intently the negotiation of this Space 
Treaty in which Ambassador Goldberg so 
ably represented us, 

We are happy to have joining with us in 
signing the Protocol of Deposit of this space 
treaty the Ambassadors of Australia, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, Hungary, Japan, Niger, Sierra 
Leone, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

We are confident that the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the interna- 
tional community will ratify the Space 
Treaty, which has now been signed by 
eighty-four countries. 

The Treaty calls for cooperation in the 
conduct of scientific studies; consultation 
concerning experiments that may have po- 
tentially harmful effects; assisting and re- 
turning astronauts and space vehicles; open- 
ing installations on the moon and other 
celestial bodies to visits by astronauts of all 
countries; reporting to the United Nations 
on the nature, conduct, locations and results 
of space activities. 

The Treaty also takes steps to limit and 
reduce the competition in armaments, a ter- 
rible burden on peoples everywhere. It pro- 
hibits orbiting nuclear or other weapons of 
mass destruction around the Earth, and for- 
bids installing such weapons on the moon 
or any other celestial body. It raises a per- 
manent bar against establishing on any ce- 
lestial body military bases, installations or 
fortifications, testing any type of weapons, 
or holding military maneuvers. 

Our meeting here today signals an impor- 
tant and constructive development at a time 
when many world problems still await reso- 
lution, It is evidence that men and nations 
can, in fact, achieve the maturity necessary 
to embody in binding form their points of 
agreement, despite political differences in 
other areas. It is evidence of the vitality of 
the United Nations system. The Space Treaty 
is testimony to the fact that nations can 
anticipate, negotiate, and agree upon a sys- 
tem of law to regulate their activities in the 
new environment of space beyond the Earth. 
We note this year the 10th anniversary. 

Mr. President, the Space Treaty is ready 
to be proclaimed as in force between the 
United States and those who have deposited 
ratifications. I now present the Proclamation 
to you for your signature. 


PAINTING FOR PLEASURE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, last week 
I had the pleasure of helping to unveil a 
fine selection of paintings which are the 
work of Michigan residents. The 12 
paintings now hang in the reception room 
of my Senate office, and will remain there 
for another 4 weeks. 

This impressive display was created by 
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housewives, career women, and grand- 
mothers who take brush in hand during 
their spare time to paint as a hobby. Our 
exhibit is called “Painting for Pleasure.” 

The paintings featured in my office are 
the work of students of the Famous Art- 
ists Schools in Connecticut. Fletcher 
Martin, the well-known artist and found- 
er of the school, was on hand when our 
display was opened to the public. 

Art in its many forms serves to enrich 
our lives and to make our society more 
meaningful. Painting is an important 
segment of that expression, and I am de- 
lighted to assist in recognizing the large 
number of citizens who contribute to the 
Nation’s culture while they paint for 
pleasure. 

Mr. President, it is a privilege to be able 
to display the paintings of 12 outstand- 
ing Michigan artists whose creations were 
judged by Fletcher Martin and the facul- 
ty of the Famous Artists Schools to be 
worthy of inclusion in the exhibit. 

I am pleased to extend an invitation 
to my colleagues in the Congress and to 
the members of their staffs to view this 
art exhibit in the weeks ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names and certain informa- 
tion about the talented Michigan artists 
to whom I have referred be set forth at 
this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Mrs. Winifred Blacklock, L.B. 36, Maca- 
tawa Autumn at Saugatuck on the Kala- 
mazoo River.” 

Mrs. Margaret Bradfield, 485 Barton Drive 
North, Ann Arbor—“Old Court House, Ann 
Arbor.” 

Mrs. Katharyn A. Coolman, 309 South 
Washington Avenue, Ludington— Woodland 
Trail.” 

Mrs. Constance O. Dunklee, Route 1, Box 
124, Kewadin— Portrait of Nancy.” 

Mrs. Almeda Everett, Box 152, Munising— 
“Winter Shadows.” 

Miss Marjorie Goodyear, 1595 Albany, Fern- 
dale Happy Hours.” 

Mrs. Bertha I. Johnson, Route 1, Box 305, 
Iron River Pentoga Trail.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Keopke, 701 Kenton Drive, 
Saginaw—“Tulips.” 

Miss Daisy Lanshaw, 203 Elwell, Alma— 
“Fall.” 

Mrs. Leota Laws, 20800 Lange, St. Clair 
Shores—“Contentment.” 

Mrs. Fannie Metz, 11170 Lansing Avenue, 
Rives Junction—“High Level Fishing Con- 
ference.” 

Mrs. Barbara Todd, Walsh Road, Mon- 
tague— June.“ 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC INTER- 
VIEWS BARRY GOLDWATER 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1967, Arizona magazine, the 
Sunday supplement of the Arizona Re- 
public, carried a lengthy and informa- 
tive interview with the former U.S. Sen- 
ator from Arizona, Barry Goldwater. 
Subjects covered in the question-and- 
answer period ranged from why he be- 
came the 1964 Republican presidential 
candidate, to Vietnam, to his future 
political plans. The article makes very 
interesting reading. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

REFLECTIONS AND PROJECTIONS OF A FORMER 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


(Nore.—Three years ago the only Arizonan 
ever to campaign for this country’s highest 
office was making headlines in the world 
press. Although he was decisively defeated, 
eyen his opponents now admit many of the 
things he discussed and advocated have since 
occurred and been put into operation, Re- 
flecting on that eventful fall three years ago, 
Barry Goldwater discusses the subjects on 
which he was proven right, as well as the 
mistakes of his candidacy and campaign. 
In this interview he projects into the future 
on important political, national and inter- 
national affairs.) 


Question; Do you feel that President John- 
son is in any way following the “Goldwater 
position” in Vietnam? 

Goldwater: I wouldn't call it the Goldwa- 
ter position, but it is the position I advocated 
in my campaign, and he is following it al- 
most to the letter. 

Question: Almost to the letter? What 
would you do in Vietnam that the President 
isn’t doing? 

Goldwater: The only thing he’s not doing, 
which we advocated then and still advocate, 
is destroying the piles of supplies lining the 
port of Haiphong. 

I don’t think we should necessarily destroy 
the port; mind you, that was done several 
times in World War II. And I don’t believe 
a blockade is necessary right now. But when 
I was over there in January. I was shown 
reconnaissance photos of the supplies and 
was told at that time that by summer these 
supplies would prove to be a very decisive 
factor against us, as now they are. 

These are the rockets that are being used 
against Da Nang and other bases. They have 
been stored dockside at the port of Haiphong. 
I would destroy those supplies, just by 
strategic and tactical attacks. 

Question: The administration has given 
high priority to combatting crime in the 
streets. You also gave high priority to this 
in your campaign. Do you consider the ad- 
ministration’s policy in this matter a vin- 
dication of your campaign speeches of 1964? 

Goldwater: Well again, I don’t have a feel- 
ing of vindication, I still think I was right in 
trying to make crime in the streets an issue. 
This was done on the advice of friends who, 
like me, were very concerned that crime was 
approaching the point of anarchy in this 
country. Now I think it has reached that 
point, and had the President been willing to 
discuss it in 1964, just as had he been willing 
to discuss the war, I think the American 
people would have been better informed as to 
what might be coming, and would be think- 
ing about possible remedies, 

Question: Some of your critics have said 
that the issue of crime in the streets was 
merely a short-hand appeal to racist im- 
pulses. How do you feel about this? 

Goldwater: I disagree completely. In fact, 
you might recall that I went to visit the 
President even before I started campaigning. 
I told the President I was going to try to 
make crime in the streets an issue and I 
wanted to assure him that at no time would 
I mention, or in any way connect, civil rights 
with crime in the streets. 

I can’t see where civil rights has had any- 
thing to do with the riots we've had in this 
country. It’s actually been Negro against 
Negro. The people who've suffered as a result 
of these riots are the Negroes, I'm not solely 
concerned now, nor was I then, about crime 
in the ghettos or slums. I'm talking about the 
general increase in crime. 

Question: Do you feel the federal govern- 
ment dealt effectively with riots and rioters, 
as in Detroit, Newark, etc.? 

Goldwater: Well, of course the federal gov- 
ernment is limited somewhat by the Con- 
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stitution. The governor or the state legisla- 
ture has to ask for troops unless there’s a 
violation of a federal court order, then the 
President can send the troops in. 

Now disregard the squabble Romney and 
Johnson had about who did what and when; 
the President did send troops into Detroit, 
He was using a weapon he had. 

Question: How specifically would you, as 
President, haye combatted crime in the 
streets? How would you inculcate respect 
for the law? 

Goldwater: I feel that the President, being 
the mayor de facto of Washington, D.C., 
could make a model city of the District. I 
said in my campaign that he should improve 
police conditions there and insist on respect 
for law and order. 

I think this example of respect for the 
Police would have impressed the American 
people. Then I would have met with all ele- 
ments of our society to seek solutions. 

I have been critical of the President for 
not going to Detroit, not going to Newark. 
He didn't have to get down where they could 
shoot at him, but go into those cities and say 
‘Let’s talk about this, see what the trouble 
really is.’ Because I don’t think we really 
know what the trouble is. The trouble that 
starts rioting is just lawlessness,—the 
Stokely Carmichaels and Rap Browns. 

What I said in my campaign is true today: 
we have to enforce the law. 

Question: Do you think that any of the 
recent Supreme Court decisions involving 
crime and criminals—for example, the Mal- 
lory case, the Gault case, Escobedo—do you 
think they have either brought about dis- 
respect for law and order or have handi- 
capped policemen? 

Goldwater: I think very definitely that 
these decisions have handicapped policemen. 

Now whether they had anything to do 
with the recent riots, I doubt it. But cer- 
tainly criminals, who are active in riots, have 
been encouraged by these decisions. 

We see Rap Brown inciting a riot one 
night, threatening to shoot Lady Bird, all 
other kinds of things. Then he’s arrested and 
he can’t be held. He’s turned loose and ar- 
rested under another charge. There's a great 
deal of question about what can be done. 
Are there adequate laws? 

Question: Do you think that your criti- 
cism, during your campaign, of the inequi- 
table military draft led the administration 
to reassess its own position on the draft? 

Goldwater: Right after I made that speech 
in Prescott calling for abolition of the draft, 
the President said he was appointing a com- 
mittee to study the draft. That committee 
finally reporterd, but the report didn't rec- 
ommend much more than what we already 
had, so we still have largely the same old 
draft law. 

I don’t think the President has any great 
concern about the draft. He didn’t have then, 
he doesn’t seem to have now. I’m glad to see 
that my suggestion has created a real inter- 
est among non-political groups in this coun- 


try. 

Question: Do you still favor abolition of 
the draft, or merely overhaul and reform? 

Goldwater: You can't overhaul the draft 
very much. I think the draft could be abol- 
ished and replaced by a professional military 
system. At least we should try. 

Question: This has been proposed by one 
of your advisers, Milton Friedman (Univer- 
sity of Chicago economist), hasn’t it? 

Goldwater: Yes, Milton Friedman, and be- 
lieve it or not, even the Ripon Society (a 
group of Eastern liberal Republicans), which 
has no use for me. 

Question: We're talked about Goldwater 
proposals that President Johnson has seemed 
to come to favor to some degree: The “Gold- 
water position” in Vietnam, in restudying 
the draft, in his concern with crime in the 
streets. They could possibly be considered 
triumphs in defeat for you, 
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But what were some of your biggest mis- 
takes in 1964, mistakes that, looking back, 
seem to have been in error and that you 
would avoid were you to have it to do over? 

Goldwater: Well of course my biggest mis- 
take was running for the presidency. We 
knew it at the time. Defeating Johnson with 
a Republican in 64 just wasn't in the cards. 
However, I did think we would show a bet- 
ter result than we did, even though the day 
I was nominated, in my room I was shown a 
poll the national committee took and it 
showed that after we nailed down all the 
votes, I would get 20 per cent, Johnson would 
get 80. 

It was a mighty, dull, dismal day, I'll tell 
you, having to make an acceptance speech 
after looking at that. But the fact that we 
picked up 20 points and Johnson lost 20, in- 
dicates to me that the campaign was a lit- 
tle better than most people thought it was. 

Now what would I do different? I would 
not have gone into primaries. I was opposed 
to this and I didn't yield on it until the last 
week before the New Hampshire campaign 
when they talked me into going in there. 
That was my first mistake. 

Then there was my naivete of how the 
national press operates in a presidential cam- 
paign. I made many mistakes with the press, 
both in trusting some reporters, not trusting 
others, and in haying too many press con- 
ferences. 

But the biggest mistake was made by Re- 
publicans, (New York Gov. Nelson) Rocke- 
feller and (then-Pennsylvania Gov. William) 
Scranton, I think the action of those two 
men, but especially Rockefeller, was the rea- 
son for my not winning 6 to 8 million more 
votes than I did, Republican votes. 

They so cut me up that all Johnson did— 
and his tacticians told me this; they’re good 
friends—was take Rockefeller’s and Scran- 
ton’s television tapes, remake them a little 
bit, put Johnson and Humphrey in, and used 
the original material. 

Question: Did you or the party make any 
other tactical mistakes? 

Goldwater: Yes, we both did. I made a 
major tactical mistake in not recognizing 
that I had the convention sewed up, Up 
until ten days before the convention I really 
didn’t believe that the people who said they’d 
go with me would stay with me. 

As a result, the day after the nomination 
I had, in effect, no staff. This is both my 
mistake and a tactical mistake of the na- 
tional party that I’m hoping to correct. The 
national committee should be building a 
staff so that no matter who is nominated, 
the staff is there except for whoever the 
nominee wants to add, 

I had the time between July 15 and Sep- 
tember 1, about six weeks, to put together 
speech writers, television experts, radio ex- 
perts, lay out a campaign itinerary, acquire 
all the vast equipment needed. And when 
you consider that we spent $13 million in 
that campaign, you can see that we didn’t 
approach it as a business proposition. 

Question: Did you raise any issues in your 
1964 campaign that you would avoid if you 
had it to do over? 

Goldwater: No, I don’t think so. I can think 
of some I wish had not come up the way 
they did—the nuclear issue, for instance. 
But I still think the American people would 
be better off today had Johnson and I en- 
gaged in one or two discussions about the 
whole question of nuclear weapons. 

The American people are still very fuzzy 
about nuclear weapons—what we have, what 
we don’t have, what the possibilities are, 
what our allies are developing in this field, 
what our enemy has that can be used against 
our men. 

I think it would have been a very healthy 
debate. It might not have helped me any, 
but I have never cared particularly about 
that aspect of campaigning. If we can get a 
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message across to the people and they un- 
derstand it, I think that’s of value. 

Question: Are there any issues you didn’t 
use that you would use if you were running 
again? 

Goldwater: Well first of all, I don’t think 
there was anything I could have done that 
could have beaten Johnson. I'd have to say 
I don't think there was an issue that we 
could have discussed that would have won 
for me. However, I think a proper discussion 
of the nuclear issue, or a reasoned discus- 
sion of my position on Social Security, which 
has always been in support of Social Secu- 
rity, would have brought me more votes. 

Question: Some critics have said you de- 
liberately raised the wrong ‘ssue in the 
wrong place at the wrong time. For example, 
going into New Hampshire to discuss Social 
Security, into Tennessee to discuss TVA. You 
have replied that there is no need to avoid 
telling the truth. Would you still act ac- 
cordingly? 

Goldwater: First of all, whoever makes 
those statements 

Question: One person who made them is 
Teddy White (T. H. White, author of “The 
Making of the President” series). 

Goldwater: Teddy White was wrong, as I 
told him. 

Someone said I went into St. Petersburg 
and discussed Social Security. I didn’t. In St. 
Petersburg my speech was crime in the 
streets. They said I went into Tennessee and 
talked about TVA. I didn’t. I forget what 
subject I used in Tennessee, but I did an- 
swer a Congressman's letter, written long 
before the campaign, asking whether I would 
sell TVA. And I said yes I would, and I still 
would. If I lived in Tennessee I would want 
that belonging to the state of Tennessee, or 
to a private outfit which could pay taxes. 

I didn’t go into those states to discuss 
those things, so would I do it again? I didn’t 
do it in the first place. I did go into West 
Virginia and discuss the war on poverty— 
that I did do, and I would do it again. 

And I went to Ft. Worth, Texas, and there 
was a full page ad challenging me to repeat 
my remarks about the TFX (controversial 
supersonic airplane) which was being made 
two blocks down and I told them I thought 
it was a bad deal, it was wrong, it smacked 
of crookedness. 

The congressional reports since then admit 
that it’s a bad deal, so why be dishonest? I 
may be very naive, and maybe I should keep 
my mouth shut, but I wouldn't evade that or 
any issue. 

Question: Some people have said that Bill 
Miller was less well known than many other 
candidates you could have picked as your 
running mate. If you had it to do over, would 
you—knowing how far you trailed Johnson 
in the polls—have picked someone with a 
wider reputation? 

Goldwater: Picking the vice presidential 
candidate is not just the responsibility of 
the presidential nominee. I went to the best 
source of advice I had, members of the Con- 
gress, and they were unanimous in saying 
that I should pick Bill Miller. 

However, before Bill Scranton wrote that 
Godawful letter—he didn’t write it, but be- 
fore that letter came to me over his signa- 
ture—I had wanted Scranton to be my run- 
ning mate because I knew Bill. I had great 
admiration for him. We served together in 
the Air Force and in spite of his letter and 
other antics, I still like him. But if I had 
asked him to be my running mate, I doubt 
that he would have accepted. And had he 
accepted, I think it would have caused all 
sorts of problems in addition to those we al- 
ready had. 

And then, who was Adlai Stevenson's run- 
ning mate? John Sparkman, remember? 

I heard Hubert Humphrey pull one of the 
funniest gags he’s ever pulled, this year at 
the Gridiron Dinner. He stood up and read 
off a list of names that nobody had ever 
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heard of. And then he got down to the last 
two, Johnson and Humphrey, and everybody 
knew these were the vice presidents. 

Question: How about Dean Burch. Would 
you still have made him national chairman? 

Goldwater: Yes, I still would have, al- 
though I had leaned toward Ray Bliss ini- 
tially. But Ray Bliss had not come into my 
camp early. And when he came in, I had the 
feeling that he did because of his profes- 
sional feeling that it was his job to come 
in 


I was the first one who pushed for Ray 
Bliss for national chairman, right after the 
Nixon campaign. In fact, I was the one who 
made the overture to him to come into the 
job, but he wouldn’t do it at the time. 

Now as to Dean Burch, he did something 
no other national chairman has ever done: 
He left the national committee in the black. 
This has never happened. 

Question: Was there ever a time when 
you honestly belleved you did not want to 
become President of the U.S.? 

Goldwater: Yes, right after Jack Kennedy 
was assassinated. I told Peggy, ‘Well, that’s 
it. I had looked forward to campaigning 
against Jack because I knew he would discuss 
the issues and I told her that I didn't think 
Johnson would ever show his face in public 
debate, and that my chances of becoming 
President, while they weren’t exceptionally 
good against Kennedy, were probably less 
against Johnson. Because I knew that the 
American people would not be in the mood 
to have three Presidents in two years. 

Up until about the middle of December 
1963, I was still very undecided and then it 
was put to me that if I didn’t run I'd be 
letting down a large segment of the Republi- 
can party who had long clamored for a con- 
servative candidate; I'd be letting down the 
young people. So again I asked my advisers. 
Their advice was that I couldn't avoid run- 
ning. So then I just said, all right, I' run. 
And then naturally I wanted to be President. 
Because I don’t ever go into things unless I 
try to win and want to win. 

Question: Any guess as to how you think 
you would have done against JFK? 

Goldwater: That's pure speculation, of 
course. But I think I would have gotten be- 
tween 45 and 55 per cent, probably closer to 
50. I would have had a lot of the votes that 
Nixon lost, and I would have had the anti- 
Kennedy votes which were growing at that 
time. 

Question: You said you feared collectiviza- 
tion of the U.S. if LBJ were elected. Do you 
still fear that? 

Goldwater: Yes, I do. I have a feeling that 
he fears it, too. I have a feeling that he 
didn’t realize the amount of power that re- 
sides in that office today, and that unless it’s 
treated with a great deal of care and caution 
it cam do irreparable damage to our demo- 
cratic processes. 

I think that more and more people are 
beginning to fear this. We're hearing more 
about a new federal relationship. In fact 
I’m working on a thought which I’ve dis- 
cussed with a great many Republicans 
around the country and it’s creating much 
interest. I haven’t made anything public on 
it yet. It’s merely a way to get the states to 
do more in the areas where the federal gov- 
ernment is functioning, so that some day 
we can return to the states the functions of 
the welfare state, functions of preserving our 
forest lands, our national parks and 
monuments. 

When the states demonstrate that they 
can maintain these things as well as the 
federal government, then the federal govern- 
ment can return to the states the money it 
takes to run those operations. 

Businessmen who sort of laughed at me 
in 1964 are now becoming aware of the power 
of the federal ent. Ordinary citizens 
faced with a multiplicity of forms to fill out 
are realizing that what I said was true. And 
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people who were great advocates of elemen- 
tary aid to education are all beginning to 
realize what I was warning against—not just 
Goldwater warning against; the Republican 
party has been warning against this since 
the day of Roosevelt, and I hope that it will 
continue to do so. 

Question: Have you had an opportunity 
to read the essay by Richard Goodwin (for- 
mer JFK adviser and speech writer) which 
appeared in Commentary magazine, and 
which reads in part as though it could have 
been written by Barry Goldwater? 

Goldwater: Yes, Richard Goodwin and I 
have had some correspondence, although I 
don’t know him well, and I don't know him 
personally at all. We’re beginning to see in 
this country the emergence of some true lib- 
erals. For example, Max Lerner is a man I’ve 
been on a platform with and traveled with, 
and he is to me a true liberal in that he and 
I share many common beliefs. 

Goodwin and I find ourselves in agreement 
on points where Goodwin would be out of 
tune with a liberal like (Sen. Wayne) Morse 
or (Vice President Hubert) Humphrey, or 
any of the liberals who I have so long said 
Were not liberals but radicals. 

I think there's a place in American poli- 
ties for liberals, just as there’s a place for 
conservatives. But there's no place for a 
phony liberal, or a phony conservative. 

Question: In your campaign speeches you 
often denounced Defense Secretary Robert 
MeNamara. Was this just campaign oratory 
or is he as bad a defense secretary as you 
charged? 

Goldwater: I think it’s becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that McNamara has not done 
a good job, is not doing a good job, and 
can't do a good job. He doesn’t have the 
knowledge. His basic exposure to big busi- 
ness was limited. No one’s ever been able 
to find what he really did at Ford. He denies 
responsibility for the Edsel. He never had 
any military background except as an admin- 
istrator. Then he gets into the Pentagon and 
he refuses to take advice about strategy from 
military men. 

I recognize and respect the place of the 
civilian, who should always be supreme to 
the military man on public issues. And mili- 
tary men themselves feel that way. But 
when McNamara refuses to take advice, he 
opens himself to some dreadful mistakes. 

Question: If you had been an average 
voter, not committed to liberalism or con- 
servatism, would you have voted for the 
Goldwater whose image was projected during 
the 1964 campaign? 

Goldwater: If I was someone who had 
never heard Goldwater, or seen him, or de- 
pended entirely on what the press, the mag- 
azines, and the newscasters said, No, I 
wouldn't have voted for Goldwater. 

Question: Who among the magazines, col- 
ummnists do you consider the worst distorters 
of your remarks? 

Goldwater: The New York Times, the 
Washington Post, the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, just to mention 
the major newspapers. Look magazine. The 
newscasters, I would say, were almost uni- 
versally opposed to my candidacy, and made 
it very obvious. 

Question: Are you saying that the most 
important members of the liberal press com- 
pletely lost their objectivity where Gold- 
water was concerned? 

Goldwater: They went insane. And I think 
if they read back now what they wrote then, 
what the cartoonists drew, they must realize 
that they were completely off base. 

And while it won't do me any good, per- 
haps their having done this distorting will 
improve the American press, because I've felt 
for a long time that too many of our top 
newspapers and newsmen had lost their ob- 
jectivity. Maybe this will jolt them back. At 
least it may lay the groundwork for the next 
Republican candidate. It may have taught 
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them what to expect from certain members 
of the press. The continued misquoting that 
I endured forced me, in the primaries, to go 
to televised press conferences. Television is 
about the only way that you can keep the 
written word honest. 

Question: If you run against Carl Hayden 
for the Senate seat from Arizona next year, 
you'll in effect be asking Arizonans to send 
you to Washington to replace a man who has 
been in Congress 55 years. Assuming that 
voters vote in what they consider to be their 
best interest, why is it in their best interest 
to vote for Barry Goldwater and against 
Carl Hayden? 

Goldwater: Well, that’s a problem I rec- 
ognize, of course. It would be a question I 
would logically ask if I were not the 
candidate. 

The Republican party has to run a candi- 
date. We just can’t say that Carl Hayden, an 
old man approaching 90 years of age, is en- 
titled to a free ride for another term. I think 
I would be that logical candidate. 

And I think there are issues, Carl hasn't 
been home to campaign in about 12 years, 
and I think Arizona people have a right to 
expect him on the hustings. I think they 
have a right to ask him questions. I think 
the Arizona voters have indicated by voting 
for me in three elections involving federal 
office that they rather lean to the conserva- 
tive philosophy, and yet Carl has voted al- 
most right down the line—starting with the 
Roosevelt years through today—for many 
issues that I have campaigned against and 
won votes for. 

And keep in mind that there are literally 
hundreds of thousands of people in this 
state who have never seen or heard Carl 
Hayden. And I think it's incumbent on him 
as a candidate to come back home. I know 
he'll be limited but this will be a clean 
campaign. I’m not going to put any burdens 
on him, or put any worries on him about 
answering any charges, because there’s noth- 
ing to charge him with, unless it’s a matter 
of issues supporting proposals Arizonans have 
indicated they're opposed to. 

Question: What will be any Republican 
presidential candidate’s chance in 1968? 

Goldwater: I've said repeatedly that if the 
election were held tomorrow I don’t think 
the Republican would win. But I also say 
that there is a growing reaction against 
Johnson. 

Of course the President’s popularity can 
go up and down like a daily thermometer. 
He’s done some things the American people 
can see through and resent. This continuing 
credibility gap is reaching the point where 
the American people almost don’t trust 
Johnson, don’t trust what he says. 

And while I think we're doing better in 
Vietnam, if this isn't clear to the American 
people next year... if we're plagued with 
strikes, plagued with more riots, or if we 
encounter any economic setback, which I 
don't think we will, then I think Johnson 
can be beaten. 

Now what kind of candidate can beat him? 
You've got to remember that I got 27 million 
votes, And had the nuclear and Social Secu- 
rity issues—both of them phonies—if they 
hadn’t been in there, I probably would have 
gotten 35 or 36 million votes. 

I think that a non-liberal Republican can 
start with that base, and I know that he 
will get more votes. Whether he can get 
enough to beat Johnson, no cne knows. That 
man that I’m supporting now is Nixon. How- 
ever, if Nixon backs out and Reagen says he 
wants to run, I'll back Reagan. But he tells 
me he doesn't want to run. But I'll know 
more about that soon. The combination of 
Nixon and Reagan would be a very attractive 
team. But right now Nixon seems to be the 
man. 

Question: It has been reported that you've 
said that under no circumstances would you 
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support Nelson Rockefeller for the presi- 
dency. Is that correct? 

Goldwater: I can’t see how any Republican 
could support Governor Rockefeller for the 
presidency. There's such a thing as loyalty. 
Jim Farley (postmaster general under FDR) 
said to me one day during an airplane trip 
together that if a prominent Democrat had 
done what Rockefeller did, he wouldn’t even 
be recognized as a Democrat today. Rocke- 
feller dumped Nixon and me, so I just 
frankly can’t see how any Republican can 
support him. 

Question: Do you feel the same way about 
George Romney, who also refused to support 
you? 

Goldwater: No, I talked to George Romney 
about this and told George frankly, “Your 
big problem is not Goldwater, because I'll 
vote for you, I'll support you, and I'll guar- 
antee you that Arizona will vote for you— 
will vote for any Republican nominee with 
the exception of Rockefeller, and I don’t 
think he can be nominated. Your problem 
is the percentage of the 27 million who 
resent your not haying supported me.” 

Question: What is your biggest regret 
about running for the presidency? 

Goldwater: Oh, there was nothing really 
great in the way of regrets. There were some 
few individuals outside of Arizona who de- 
serted me. These were people I had thought 
were close personal friends, people who had 
told me that they would support me and 
then didn’t. This, however, is a personal 
feeling, it’s not a political feeling. 

No, I have no regrets about it. As I say, 
I think any Republican would have lost. I 
think my defeat might in the long run have 
helped the Republican party. While our 
losses in the Congress in 1964 were not as 
great as some we've suffered in the past, it 
wasn't the catastrophe it was made out to 
be, because it jolted the Republican party. 

I don’t know whether it was Goldwater 
who jolted them or the defeat of the candi- 
dates that jolted them. But we’ve come back. 
We now have 25 governors, we picked up 
46 seats in the House, we picked up a Senate 
seat. I think in 1968 this is going to continue. 
I think we're going to have a tremendous 
sweep into the House and a goodly number 
in the Senate. We'll pick up more governors. 
We'll strengthen our position in parts of the 
country where we've just begun to exert 
strength. 

So I have no regrets at all. I don’t look 
on the campaign as a personal sacrifice, or 
anything of the sort. I enjoyed it, I learned 
a lot, I learned an awful lot about the Amer- 
ican people. Everyone I met was a new expe- 
rience. My three years since then I’ve kept 
busier than I've ever been in my life., 

For example, last year I answered 19,000 
letters by personal dictation, and mailed 
out another 40,000 to 50,000 form letters. 
I've made more than 400 speeches in Arizona 
and I’ll make more than that this year. On 
top of that I made about 100 speeches outside 
our state, which, frankly, I have to do to 
augment my income, 

I’ve kept up my contact with the Repub- 
lican party around the country and I've en- 
joyed life. I hold no regrets. I’m not bitter 
at anybody. 

Question: What is the greatest satisfaction 
you derived from running for the presidency? 

Goldwater: I think there's great satisfac- 
tion just in being the nominee for the presi- 
dency of the U.S. 

And I'm proud that my state can add this 
distinction to the many distinctions it al- 
ready has. I think that my being a candi- 
date—I don’t say this to sound conceited— 
I think it brought more attention to the 
state of Arizona than anything that's ever 
happened here. I know this from the mail 
we get, I know it from others’ comments, It 
was a surprising thing to have a candidate 
from a small state, and I'm very happy that 
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I was able to run and do my part for my 
party, my country, and my state. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION RESOLU- 
TION ON VIETNAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I invited the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the American Legion resolution, 
adopted at its 49th annual convention, 
opposing Soviet trade with North Viet- 
nam in U.S. lend-lease ships. Today, I 
wish to call attention to Resolution 456, 
adopted by that same annual convention. 
This resolution deals more directly with 
the issue of the war in Vietnam itself. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
the Legion, in its experience, agrees with 
the judgment of our military leaders with 
regard to the conduct of the war. I par- 
ticularly cite paragraphs 7, 8, 9, and 10 
of the resolution which demand the end 
of the enemy’s use of sanctuary in Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and the DMZ; which demand 
an immediate lifting of the restrictions 
on the military judgment as to the na- 
ture and scope of strategic targets; which 
support intensified attacks on hostile in- 
stallations and airfields and to the war 
machinery in North Vietnam; and which 
recommend strongly the closing of the 
port of Haiphong by whatever military 
means are considered most feasible and 
effective. These issues are so urgently 
pressing at the moment that it is good 
to have the affirmation of their validity 
by the American Legion’s 49th Annual 
Convention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Resolution 456 be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 456 
(Adopted by the 49th Annual National Con- 
vention of the American Legion, Boston, 

Mass., August 29, 30, 31, 1967) 

Committee: Joint Foreign Relations-Na- 
tional Security Subcommittee on the Viet- 
nam War. 

Subject: Vietnam. 

Whereas, the United States is engaged in 
a war in Vietnam against forces under the 
control of communist North Vietnam; and 

Whereas, our commitment there is based 
on solemn ts concerning defense of 
South Vietnam from outside aggression, and 
on the basic and essential United States pol- 
icy against communist expansion by armed 
force; and 

Whereas, it is essential that we achieve our 
political and military objectives in Vietnam 
in the shortest possible time with the least 
possible losses; and 

Whereas, North Vietnam's leaders have 
made clear they do not intend to enter into 
negotiations for peace until and unless forced 
to do so; and 

Whereas, that communist regime is en- 
abled to continue its aggression against South 
Vietnam only because of massive assistance 
from the Soviet Union, its satellites, and Red 
China; and 

Whereas, North Vietnam also enjoys the 
advantages of restrictions placed on our mil- 
itary forces—as regards the selection of tar- 
gets in North Vietnam, and as regards en- 
emy sanctuary across South Vietnam's 
borders; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 29, 30, 31, 1967, That The 
American Legion: 
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(1) reiterates its strong support of United 
States assistance to the people of South 
Vietnam in their struggle against communist 
aggression; 

(2) reaffirms its conviction that the de- 
fense of South Vietnamese territory and the 
defeat of communism’s so-called “war of 
national liberation” there is in our vital 
national interest; 

(3) commends our fighting men in Viet- 
nam for their magnificent performance under 
most difficult and dangerous circumstances, 
and extends to them our profound gratitude 
and our continued, unqualified support; 

(4) expresses its deep concern over our 
increasing casualties in Vietnam, with no 
apparent end in sight while the existing po- 
litical limitations apply to the conduct of 
the war; 

(5) insists that these limitations must be 
removed so that our military forces can bring 
this war to an early and successful conclu- 
sion; 

(6) urges that our military commanders 
be promptly given whatever men, materiel, 
and authority are required to accomplish 
this end; 

(7) calls for the termination, by military 
means as military judgment determines ap- 
propriate, of the enemy's use of sanctuary 
across South Vietnam’s borders, in Cam- 
bodia, Laos and throughout the “Demili- 
tarized Zone” (DMZ); 

(8) demands an immediate lifting of the 
restrictions now placed on the military as 
to the nature and scope of strategic targets 
which should be destroyed in North Vietnam; 

(9) supports repeated and intensified 
bombing or shelling, as military judgment 
deems appropriate, of all hostile installa- 
tions and military air fields in North Viet- 
nam, and all unloading, storage, rta- 
tion, power, and manufacturing facilities 
there; and 

(10) recommends strongly the closing of 
the port of Haiphong by whatever military 
means are considered most feasible and ef- 
fective, with adequate and firm notice to all 
shipping nations. 


THE ALLEGED POSTAL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, most 
Senators not only know Mr. Raymond 
Moley personally, but have followed his 
column, books, and articles with admira- 
tion for his keen analytic mind, even if 
we do not always agree with his conclu- 
sions. This is one of the great character- 
istics of the United States—able journal- 
ists and authors who can exercise the 
right of free speech with periodic re- 
views of time-honored premises. Mr. 
Moley, in his recent column in Newsweek, 
has once again exhibited his unique 
ability and has raised questions not only 
concerning the postal bill pending before 
this body but with the basic premises on 
which the bill is founded. 

I ask unanimous consent that his col- 
umn entitled “Those Alleged Postal Sub- 
sidies,” and published in Newsweek for 
October 16, 1967, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOSE ALLEGED POSTAL SUBSIDIES 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A House bill to raise postal rates and in- 
crease the pay of postal employees (H.R. 7977) 
has been passed by the Post Office Committee 
and cleared for floor action by the Rules Com- 
mittee. This bill is a hybrid. Originally there 
were two bills—one to comply with the Presi- 
dent’s demand for higher postal rates and the 
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other to raise the pay of postal employees. 
The latter, however, gave employees a raise 
higher than the President’s guidelines for 
Federal employees. And so, to avoid a veto 
of the pay bill, the House committee com- 
bined the two into one piece of legislation. 
Thus, the present bill is a product of a polit- 
ical manuever, a practice which from time 
immemorial has characterized almost every- 
thing related to the postal service. 

Moreover, this bill is being rushed through 
despite the fact that a commission of dis- 
tinguished people was appointed by the Pres- 
ident to study the postal service and will not 
report until next year. The chairman of that 
commission is Frederick R. Kappel, former 
chairman of AT&T, The commission was no 
doubt appointed at the instance of Post- 
master General O'Brien, who declared that 
the “archaic” postal service is “ponderous, 
creaking, erratic, costly.” 


THE BURDEN UPON USERS 


Instead of waiting for the Kappel commis- 
slon's report, which may well show how the 
Post Office can be reformed to the extent that 
most of the postal deficit can be eliminated, 
the House Post Office Committee chose to in- 
crease the present scale of rates and thus 
throw the burden upon the users of the mail 
service. 

My argument here deals with what is called 
a “subsidy” for users of second- and third- 
class mail. According to the figures in the 
House committee report, first-class mail in 
1966 showed a surplus of $67.7 million. But 
second- and third-class mail provided deficits 
of $416.2 million and $40.2 million respec- 
tively. For a long time figures like these have 
been used to claim that users of second- and 
third-class mail have enjoyed a huge Federal 
subsidy. 

I have had reason to feel the effect of this 
claim, for whenever over the past twenty 
years I have in my pieces in this magazine 
commented upon subsidies in government 
agencies and programs, I have received let- 
ters taunting me about the “subsidy” en- 
joyed by periodicals. Until now, I have not 
replied to those charges in print. But since 
responsibile journalists have now accepted 
the Post Office figures and have joined the 
chorus, I choose to show how deceptive those 
figures are. For I have always believed that 
these claimed subsidies have been based upon 
a wholly unsound system of allocating costs 
in the postal system. 


BAD ACCOUNTING 


The report of the House committee itself 
in its labored explanation of what are called 
“cost ascertainment” figures comes close to 
admitting their unreliability. The cost sys- 
tem does not, it admits, take account of the 
importance of the priority given to first-class 
mail as compared with the deferment im- 
posed upon other classes of mail. Delivery of 
first-class mail is intended to be prompt 
and almost immediate. Second class should 
take two or three days, and third class about 
eight days. Calculations based on the sale 
of stamps or use of meters cannot be seg- 
regated by classes. They are used for all 
kinds of mail. And the whole basis of assign- 
ing costs to the three classes is based upon 
random samples. The minority report on the 
bill said: “The full committee had no oppor- 
tunity whatever to study the cost ascertain- 
ment figures on which the rate increases are 
based. . . all rate adjustments are suspect 
because they are based on questionable and 
dubious statistics.” 

I have become so accustomed to govern- 
ment accounting in other flelds that I have 
grown even more suspicious of the Post Office 
figures. In the benefit-cost ratio in some 
big water projects such as dams and water 
supply, the assumptions are ludicrous. In 
the Department of HEW there are twelve ac- 
counting systems, and none of these has 
been approved by the Comptroller General 
office 
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Common sense should tell anyone that 
since the same men and women, the same 
buildings, mail trucks, trains, boats and even 
in some cases horses and mules are used for 
all classes of mail in varying volume, an allo- 
cation of respective class costs is substan- 
tially impossible. 

In the postal service, 80 per cent of the 
coste are for labor, and labor is largely used in 
handling, carrying and sorting mail. Under 
the Zip Code system, magazines must do 
much of this handling at their own expense. 
A first-class item is handled on the average 
fifteen times by postal employees. Magazines 
do nine of those handlings at their own 
expense, 

Despite this continual pushing of rising 
labor costs upon the users of second- and 
third-class mail, the rate increases on second- 
class (122 per cent) and third-class (188 per 
cent) over fifteen years have been far more 
than for first-class mail (67 per cent). 

Finally, it should be noted that the rate 
increases in the present bill fall relatively 
most heavily upon periodicals of small cir- 
culation, To the bigs, the increases are an 
unjustified burden, but to the smalls the 
proposed rates are a tragic blow. And these 
smalls include hundreds of special periodi- 
cals—cultural, religious, scientific, profes- 
sional and fraternal. 

Here is the example of The Atlantic. Its 
publisher, Frank M. Herbert Jr., told the 
Post Office Committee that the present bill 
would add to his costs $8,800 for first-class 
mail, $26,250 for second-class mail and $52,- 
800 for third-class mail. In all, this is $87,- 
850. His average profits over five years have 
been $22,795. Thus, at one blow The Atlantic 
would either be destroyed or go deeply into 
debt. And this situation might well apply 
to hundreds of lesser-known periodicals. 


THE BILL SHOULD WAIT 


The reason why The Atlantic as well as 
many other magazines of small circulation 
use third-class mail is that their prospects 
are in limited categories and they cannot 
afford to solicit subscriptions in media with 
mass coverage. Mr. Herbert said that a one- 
page ad in the Reader’s Digest, with a gen- 
eral circulation of millions, would cost $50,- 
000, but if he used that $50,000 he could ap- 
peal through third-class mall to 800,000 
selected individuals who would be suitable 
prospects for The Atlantic, 

For these reasons, Congress should defer 
this bill until the Kappel commission re- 
ports on postal operations generally and 
recommends reforms such as are suggested 
by the Postmaster General, The billion- 
dollar postal deficit may be due to ineffi- 
ciency and waste in the Post Office system 
itself. Certainly if the system is modernized 
and if it is possible to have an accurate ac- 
counting system, the stigma of “subsidies” 
should be removed from users of second- and 
third-class mail. 


ANALYSIS OF THE M-16 RIFLE 
AFTER A FIRING TEST 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Mr. How- 
ard Brisco, of the Houston Post, has re- 
cently written an analysis of the M-16 
rifle after a firing test of the weapon 
which I was pleased to help him arrange 
with Army officials at Fort Polk, La. 

The Post presented Mr. Brisco’s story 
as a major interpretative article, ac- 
companied by a second well-written ar- 
ticle on the M-16 by Post Washington 
correspondent Charles Culhane. 

I believe that Senators will be inter- 
ested in reviewing the thoughts of these 
two writers. I ask unanimous consent 
that the articles be printed in the Recorp. 

Having fired the M-16 myself in Viet- 
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nam under field conditions, I regard it as 
the best available weapon for our men 
there. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PENTAGON HOTLY DEFENDS THE M-16 
(By Charles Culhane) 

WasHINcTON.—"We want every U.S. Marine 
going into combat to have the very best 
equipment and support we can give him. 
We believe the M-16 rifle meets this require- 
ment.” 

This is the position of Gen. Wallace M. 
Greene Jr., commandant of the U.S. Marine 
Corps, on the rifle which has stirred contro- 
versy and criticism both in South Vietnam 
where it is widely used by American combat 
troops and in Washington. 

Many high officials in the Pentagon share 
Gen. Greene’s opinion of the M-16. They say 
that its light weight, high fire power, ac- 
curacy, ease of opertaion and the light weight 
of the ammunition make it an excellent 
weapon for combat. 

Some officers believe the complaints from 
Vietnam about the rifle jamming and mal- 
functioning have resulted because some sol- 
diers have failed to keep the guns clean and 
give them proper maintenance. 

The rifle was first issued in large quanti- 
ties to the troops in Vietnam in August, 1966, 
at the request of Gen. William Westmoreland. 
Colt Industries, Inc. now produces more 
than 25,000 of the guns a month at its plant 
in Hartford, Conn., working around-the- 
clock, 

Robert A. Brooks, assistant secretary of the 
Army for installations and logistics, said the 
M-16 “has been well received by U.S. Army 
personnel and has been by far the most pop- 
ular individual weapon to be introduced in 
the recent history of the army. 

“To my knowledge, U.S. Army combat com- 
manders in Vietnam are unanimous in their 
opinion that it is an excellent weapon for 
the combat conditions there.” 

Lt. Col. John D. White, of the office of the 
deputy chief of staff for personnel, said com- 
bat units under his command in Vietnam 
in July, 1965, used the M-16 and liked it. 

“Tt was the first choice by every man that 
used it, hands down,” Col. White said. “It is 
simple, easy to maintain in the field, accurate, 
light weight. An individual can carry as much 
ammunition at one-half the weight he could 
carry with the weapon it replaced. 

“If I were to go back (to Vietnam) tomor- 
row, with my choice of weapon, or unit choice 
of weapon, it would be the M-16.” 

A special house armed services subcommit- 
tee headed by Rep. Richard Ichord, D-Mo., 
has been investigating the rifle for several 
months. 

A staff member of the subcommtitee went 
to Fort Benning, Ga., shortly after the in- 
vestigtaion started and interviewed men who 
had used the gun in combat in Vietnam. 

One officer told him that the M-16 was 
easier to maintain, easier to take apart and 
easier to carry than the M-14. He said, in his 
opinion, the rifle was the best weapon avail- 
able in Vietnam. 

A sergeant told him the M-16 was much 
better for use in Vietnam than the M-14 “if 
you cleaned your gun as often as possible.” 

Another officer he interviewed said “it was 
his opinion that the weapon packed a tre- 
mendous wallop, leaving a sizable hole if 
they hit the enemy.” 

A captain who had spent a year in Viet- 
nam said he thought the M-16 was “an out- 
standing weapon” although it was slightly 
more delicate than the M-1 or the M-14. He 
said the jamming and other malfunctions 
some combat soldiers complained about are 
caused by failures to keep the rifle clean. 

Hugh E. Witt, deputy for supply and main- 
tenance for the assistant secretary of the 
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Air Force, said, We have not received any 
reports of any major problems during our 
use of the rifle. In fact, all the tests that 
we have conducted have shown that the 
malfunction rate is very low.” 

Kanemitsu Ito, a field engineer for Colt 
Industries and a recognized expert on the 
M-16, was dispatched to Vietnam last Octo- 
ber at the request of the Army to determine 
the cause and solution for the large num- 
ber of malfunctions experienced with the 


gun. 

“During the first trip over to Vietnam, I 
was shocked,” Ito said. “I had never seen 
equipment with such poor maintenance.” 

Ito sald he also made two more trips to 
Vietnam earlier this year to check out the 
performance of the M-16 and that he found 
maintenance of the rifles had improved. He 
also said Colt started making some modifica- 
tions in the weapon after he returned from 
these trips, 

Rep Ichord’s subcommittee is expected to 
report its findings and recommendations on 
the M-16 to the public shortly. 

However, Ichord made it clear at one point 
during the subcommittee’s hearings that he 
was not satisfied with the explanation from 
some Officials who claim the malfunctions in 
the rifle come from poor maintenance and 
cleaning. 

“One thing I am certain of at this time, 
the difficulties that have been experienced 
with the M-16 may be partially due to main- 
tenance and cleaning but we have estab- 
lished much more difficulty than cleaning 
and maintenance,” Ichord said. 

The congressman said his subcommittee, 
the Congress and the American people want 
a solution which will correct excessive mal- 
functions in the M-16. 

“They cannot be tolerated, period,” he told 
a military man, “I don’t care what you do to 
the gun. I cannot buy some of these reports 
that I have seen that it is entirely the fault 
of the men out there in the field not clean- 
ing their weapons.” 


THE M-16: LETHAL TO WHOM? 
(By Howard Brisco) 


(Norx.— Howard Brisco, a lifelong rifle 
enthusiast and for 15 years a contributor to 
Outdoor Life, Field and Stream and Sports 
Afield, has tested the controversial M-16 
rifle used by U.S. forces in Vietnam and 
evaluated its qualities and shortcomings. 
The Post writer received special permission 
from the Pentagon to test fire the weapon 
at Fort Polk, La.) 

A young American soldier, muscles taut 
and eyes roving, sidled into a clearing in the 
Vietnam jungle. He had looked it over from 
a screen of vegetation and had detected noth- 
ing alarming. He had not seen the small, 
tattered figure in the brush across the open 
space. Nor had the Viet Cong seen him. 

But now, suddenly, they saw each other 
and froze like bird dogs on point. For an 
instant only. Then, instinctively, their rifies 
were brought to bear. Kill or be killed. 

There was no time for aiming from the 
shoulder. This was hipshooting from full- 
automatic weapons, in which bullets are 
sprayed as if from a garden hose. Their first 
shots—as do many, if not most, hip-shots— 
went wild. 

Then the American’s rifle stopped bucking. 
He glanced, horror-stricken, at the jammed 
mechanism that had condemned him to 
death. He dived toward the brush. He was 
much too late. The Russian rifle in Charlie's 
hands, vastly more powerful than the GI's 
and in this case, at least, more reliable, still 
stuttered. 

The rifle which gave GI Joe no chance 
for his life was one of the most controversial 
of military weapons. It was the .22 caliber 
M-16, now a standard arm for infantry men 
in Vietnam. Increasing reports of its me- 
chanical failures have brought it to the 
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attention of the man in the street. A storm 
kicked up by people whose sons are being 
killed by its inadequacy buffets the Pentagon. 

“Believe it or not,” a Marine wrote his 
parents from Vietnam, “you know what 
killed most of us? Our own rifes . . . Prac- 
tically every one of our own dead was found 
with his rifie torn down next to him where 
he had been trying to fix it.” 

Another Marine wrote his mother that 
“these new M-16 rifles aren’t worth a damn.” 

These opinions, quoted on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, are those of men 
who must live or die with the weapon placed 
in their hands by the people who run the 
greatest military power in the world. They 
merit careful consideration despite a stead- 
fast defense of the new weapon by military 
brass. 

The bitterness in the Marines’ letters was 
occasioned by the catastrophic possibility 
that the M-16 would jam and become use- 
less when only it stood between a man and 
death. This, of course, is a serious matter. 
Nothing could be more serious. 

But the fact is critics of the M-16 claim 
it has other shortcomings not yet well known 
to the public. 

As far back as 1960 a ripple of sardonic 
amusement ran through civilian rifle en- 
thusiasts and professional gun writers. These 
are people who know rifies and ammunition 
as very few soldiers ever come to know them. 
They study ballistics tables more intently 
than any baseball fan ever pored over batting 
averages. There are a great many of these 
people. And, to a man, they were aghast at 
what they regard as a campaign of almost 
total falsehood with regard to the capability 
of the M-16 rifie. 

Stories began appearing about a fantastic 
new caliber, designated .223, or 5.56 mm. The 
rifle firing this ammunition by the military, 
laid waste to the countryside and everything 
that crept or crawled upon said country- 
side. It killed by a mysterious force called 
“hydraulic shock.” It was more destructive 
than the 30-06 or the .308 (because of hy- 
draulic shock). It demolished concrete 
blocks and pulverized steel. It was lethally 
accurate to 600 yards. 

The incredulous gun buff scratched his 
head and had a look at the vital statistics 
of this holy terror, this blaster-to-perdition. 
And that’s when he chuckled. For it became 
apparent that the absurd, hysterical hulla- 
baloo had been brought about by a rifie fir- 
ing a slightly modified version of the little 
222 Remington cartridge, which was neither 
new nor particularly frightening. 

The gun buff had been using a bolt action 
.222 for about 10 years. He knew it as a 
“vyarmint” rifle. Neither he nor his gun- 
knowledgeable friends would ever have 
thought of using it on anything as large 
even as a Texas deer. They used it to shoot 
crows and jackrabbits, for which it was 
admirably suited. 

Regardless of the weird properties at- 
tributed to it by its proponents, the M-16 
has been branded by many gun writers an 
inadequate military weapon, ballistically as 
well as mechanically. Its performance—a 55- 
grain bullet driven at about 3,200 feet a 
second—is approximately that of the .222 

n Magnum, 

“Given the same sort of rifle and scope,” 
says Jack O'Connor, one of the world’s most 
respected gun writers, “there would not be 
a dime’s worth of difference between the .222, 
the .222 Magnum and the .223.” 

The rifle that the M-16 appears destined to 
supplant is the M-14, which fires the 7.62 mm 
(.308 caliber) cartridge adopted by the NATO 
countries in 1955. It replaced, as a standard, 
the 30-06, the finest military cartridge ever 
used by this country or any country. Slightly 
less powerful than the 30-80, the 308 had 
the advantage of a shorter case more suitable 
for automatic actions. 

The editors of Shooting Times, along with 
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the rest of the gun fraternity, found it im- 
possible to believe that the M-16 was what 
its proponents said it was. 

So last year the magazine's technicians 
tested the M-16 against the M-14 in all as- 
pects of performance significant in combat. 
The striking power of the rifle was not actu- 
ally in question, since this is a matter of 
ballistic computation. The M-16 delivers less 
than half the foot-pounds of energy, 1,330 
against 2,750 for the 150-grain M-14 bullet. 

Shooting Times found that the .223 cart- 
ridge “produces at least twice the dispersion 
(deflection) of the 7.62 mm when fired 
through a screen simulating heavy brush 
or jungle vegetation.” 

“Since much of the .223’s reputation has 
been built upon its alleged capability to 
break through concrete blocks,” the report 
said, “it seemed we ought to chew up a bit 
of concrete to see what would happen 
the 7.62 removed many times as much con- 
crete, tossing fist-sized chunks as far as 30 
yards, the 223. just lacked the punch to 
do much damage.” 

As for the accuracy, the M-16 “seemed to 
be able to do not better than 12-inch, 10-shot 
groups at 200 yards. Flyers as much as a foot 
from point of aim were not uncommon, The 
M-14 checked out as far more accurate.” 

“This difference in accuracy,” Shooting 
Times continued, “coupled with the .223’s far 
greater susceptibility to deflection caused by 
wind and intervening brush or other ma- 
terial means simply that the fellow shooting 
the 7.62 cartridge has a far better chance of 
hitting a precise target at almost any range 
than his M-16-armed compatriot.” 

The M-16 jammed 11 times during the 
tests. There was no mention of malfunctions 
by the M-14. 

Col. James D. Anders, in charge of M-16 
instruction at Fort Polk, La., permitted me 
to test fire the rifle, two of them, in fact. 

Because of their light recoil and mild re- 
port, the rifles were pleasant to shoot. Neither 
jammed in either semi-automatic or full- 
automatic fire, and I saw no evidence of 
malfunctions along the firing line. 

But I found their accuracy much inferior 
to what one has a right to expect from any 
rifie worthy of its oil. The one I fired on the 
25-meter range, with a rocksteady hold from 
a bench rest, spread its bullets over a two- 
inch circle. At that distance, almost any old 
rifle should link the bullet holes together. 
This bore out what the Shooting Times tests 
had indicated. 

Col. Anders and other Fort Polk officers 
with whom I talked consider the M-16 en- 
tirely satisfactory. They said malfunctions 
had been rare. Anders thinks that infantry- 
men will fire the M-16 more effectively than 
the M-14 because it is lighter in weight, re- 
coil and muzzle blast. This could be. 

But it appears to me that the military has 
decided that it can save time and expense 
by scaling the rifle down to the soldier rather 
than building the soldier up to a more ade- 
quate rifle. 

Much of the praise about the .223 has to 
do with reportedly horrible wounds inflicted, 
the stories say, because the bullet, instead 
of drilling straight through, headon, tumbles 
end over end upon impact. Most civilian gun 
experts doubt that this happens. 

But if it does happen, they say, then the 
rifle must have a low order of accuracy in- 
deed. For a bullet that poorly stablized 
could strike near the target only by accident. 
The wildest story of them all has the little 
.223 bullet tumbling all the way from the 
muzzle to wherever it is going. Bro—ther! 

Proponents of the M-16 point out, quite 
correctly, that it is three pounds lighter than 
the M-14 and that the ammunition is lighter 
and less bulky. An infantryman can carry 
400 rounds for the M-16 and only 200 for 
the M-14. The recoil is less. The M-16 is more 
pleasant to shoot. 

True again. But these considerations 
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could be cold comfort to a GI engaged in a 
shootout through brush or at extended range 
against a Viet Cong armed with a heavier 
Russian or Red Chinese rifle. For the 223 is 
at best, a 200-yard rifle and no brushbucker, 
whereas the 7.62 bullet is accurate past 500 
yards and not easily deflected. 

The M-16, designed by a man named Eu- 
gene Stoner and now manufactured by Colt, 
has come about because of the military’s 
concern with “firepower” as opposed to mark- 
manship. 

The generals fiercely defend the M-16 and 
insist that it has worked well in Vietnam. 
Maybe. But evidence remains that it some- 
times kills the wrong people. 

In the works now and almost certain of 
adoption by the military is a thing called 
the Stoner System, which is a sort of pack- 
age deal of machine guns and rifles all wrap- 
ped up together and all bored for the same 
crow-busting .223 caliber. 

In time all American troops except those 
assigned to NATO will be armed with the 
M-16 rifie. This indicates that the brass has 
concluded that the little rattler measures 
up as a general purpose, all-range weapon. 

Cross your fingers. The M-16 is no such 
thing. Some unhappy day the taxpayers will 
be called upon to pick up the tab—a big 
one—for design and production of another 
infantry weapon. This time in a man-sized 
caliber. 


INSTALLATION OF CRASH LOCATOR 
BEACONS ON PRIVATE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two news ar- 
ticles, both published in the Washington 
Post and dated October 3 and October 
4, respectively, be printed in the Rec- 
orp. They add additional strength to the 
argument that the FAA should require 
crash locator beacons on all private 
aircraft. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Oct 3, 1967] 
Diary RECORDS LOSING FIGHT FOR LIFE By 
GIRL, MOTHER IN CRASHED PLANE 

REDDING, CALIF., October 2.—A 16-year-old 
girl and her mother fought for two months 
a losing battle for their lives in the freezing 
carcass of their plane after it crashed on a 
snowy mountain peak in March, a makeshift 
diary disclosed tonight. 

“Today is my 16th birthday. I wanted to 
be rescued today,” the girl scribbled in the 
back of an airman’s guide 50 days after the 
crash. “I hope you are happy, Search and 
Rescue, You haven’t found us yet.” 

That was on April 30, and rescue never 
came for Carla Corbus or for her mother, 
Phyllis, Their scattered bones were found 
near the plane today. Many animal tracks 
were nearby. 

Search parties found no trace of her step- 
father, Alvin Oien, a 59-year-old hotel owner 
from Portland, Ore., who left the plane six 
days after it crashed on March 11 to seek 
help. 

A deer hunter discovered the wreckage of 
the single-engine Cessna 191 about 4000 feet 
up the summit of Bully Choot Mountain, 
about 35 miles west of Redding and a mile 
from a seldom-used road. Search parties had 
been concentrating their hunt for the miss- 
ing plane miles north of the site where it 
actually crashed. 

The three victims were on their way to 
San Francisco to visit Oien’s oldest son, 
Alvin Jr., 32. The son, an airline pilot, spent 
107 days in Northern California after the 
crash. But, he recalled here Monday, during 
most of that time the weather was so foul 
he could not fly to hunt for the lost plane. 
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(In Portland, the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority said Oien was the object of a search 
over Montana in 1956 on a flight from Min- 
neapolis to Portland after he changed plans 
en route. In 1954 he was fined for reckless 
fiying after taking off from and landing in 
Vancouver, B.C., only by the light of auto- 
mobile headlights.) 

“On leg of journey to Red Bluff (Calif.) 
said the diary’s first entry. “Plane on left 
side in snowbank, 12:15 p.m. Fuselage 
broken, Door ajar. Windows on right side 
were broken as well as windshield.” 

The diary, with entries by both mother and 
daughter, then described the injuries suffered 
in the crash, 

“Al” suffered a cut on the chin, three cuts 
on the forehead, a broken arm, crushed ribs 
on the right side, and “pain in his vertebrae.” 

Phyllis was “delirious one day,” suffering a 
broken left arm, cuts on the right hand, a 
broken left ankle and many cuts and bruises, 
plus frost-bitten feet. 

Carla was less seriously hurt. The diary 
noted she “hurt in the back near her left 
need Sore right ankle. Cut on her left 

nee.” 

Three days after the crash Carla tried to 
walk through the snow but turned back be- 
cause her feet were frozen and she had lost 
her shoes.” 

Six days after the crash, the diary said 
Oien left the crash scene at the 5000-foot 
level of the mountain. 

“Al shouted ok, He crossed the gully. He 
was on his way for help.” 

A week later, an entry written by Mrs. Oien 
said: “Fear Al did not make it for help. Get- 
ting weak.” 

The diary said they melted snow for water 
but made only one reference to food—the 
day Oien left, It said simply: One glass of 
jelly left.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct 4, 
1967] 


Diary Sars THREE STARVING IN A PLANE MADE 
GAME OF TALKING ABOUT Foop 


REDDING, CaL., October 3.—A family of 
three facing death from starvation in the 
wreckage of their plane on a snow-covered 
mountain last spring made a game of talking 
about food and gifts they would like, it was 
disclosed today. 

And they played pinochle with playing 
cards fashioned from upholstery of their 
shattered little plane. 

The story of the games was told in a make- 
shift diary kept by Carla Corbus, 16, and her 
mother, Mrs. Alvin Oien Sr. of Portland, Ore. 
Their bare bones were found nearby when 
a hunter discovered the plane Sunday. 

Alvin Oien Jr. told of the diary entries after 
leading a 13-man posse on a futile five-hour 
search through rain-soaked manzanita brush 
today for remains of his father. 

The diary recounted two months of sur- 
vival and told of the 59-year-old hotelman 
and outdoorsman wading off through the 
snow last March to try to find help. 

His son, an airline pilot, said the diary 
listed all the kinds of food the stranded filers 
wished they had to eat and the gifts they 
would like to get. He said he couldn’t re- 
member what they were. But the three made 
games of wishing to keep their minds occu- 
pied, he said. 

Only parts of diary have been disclosed. 
Young Oien said the full diary may be read 
to the family by Mrs. Oien’s attorney in 
Portland. Oien said it is en route to the at- 
torney, George Campbell, who will relay it 
to Mrs. Olen's brother in Illinois. 

The airline pilot, 32, expressed more in- 
terest in organizing a larger search party to 
comb the area where the little gray plane 
crashed March 11. 

Another brother, trustees from the 
Shasta County Jail and Federal and county 
officials made up today’s search party. They 
hunted in bright sunshine but returned 
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thoroughly wet from beating through wet 
rain-soaked brush. 


TRUE GOALS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, during 
the tragic events of the past summer, 
many people tended to overlook and ig- 
nore the true goals of civil rights ad- 
vocates. 

The hopes and dreams of true equality 
and integration, that were born in the 
early 1960’s, have been obscured by 
those who have turned their backs on 
the Negro people. 

But the aspirations of those early days 
must not be abandoned. The struggle for 
justice must continue. 

An editorial published recently in the 
Sheboygan Press has stated the need to 
maintain a proper perspective of these 
aims. The writer shows the need to guard 
against prejudiced thinking that all civil 
rights activities are bad or are violent. 
How many meetings and marches have 
been held where nothing occurred other 
than the meeting or the march itself? 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No VIOLENCE Was INVOLVED 

“A local Sheboygan service club adjourned 
its noon luncheon today without incident. 
No shots were fired and police present at the 
scene indicated that there was no disturb- 
ance and that the situation was under con- 
trol. No arrests were made.” 

The above paragraph could be used as an 
accurate and truthful lead, reporting the 
activities of any Sheboygan organization, If 
it were used, however, we feel sure there 
would be a howl and cry from the members 
of the organization concerned to the effect 
that they were being insinuated against. 
They, of course, would be right, the lead 
paragraph, though accurate, is full of in- 
sinuation. We make this observation with 
the civil rights movement in mind. 

How frequently in the past months have 
news reports indicated that a civil rights 
meeting was held and “no violence was in- 
volved.” This is not unlike a loudly voiced 
congratulation to your neighbor across the 
back fence for “coming home sober last 
night.” 

The civil rights movement in the state has 
not been without its public disturbances. 
As often as not, however, the disturbance is 
caused by others than those who are promot- 
ing the observance of civil rights. In the 
mind of the public there is a tendency to 
associate the disturbance with the move- 
ment and this is further emphasized by the 
negative reporting that “no violence was in- 
volved.” We have attempted to guard against 
this type of reporting in our own news col- 
umns but point out to our readers this tend- 
ency in recent reporting in order that im- 
proper insinuations do not become the seeds 
of equally improper prejudices. 


BROADCASTING MEDIA REPORTING 
OF RIOTS AND CIVIL COMMOTIONS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Cos., Inc., have sent me 
a recent address by Elmer Lower, presi- 
dent of ABC News. It is evident that the 
broadcasting media are examining with 
care their responsibility in the difficult 
area of reporting riots and civil commo- 
tions. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lower’s address entitled “Racial Stress 
and the Mass Media: Reflections on a 
Long, Hot Summer,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RACIAL STRESS AND THE Mass MEDIA: REFLEC- 
TIONS ON A LONG, HOT SUMMER 


(An address by Elmer W. Lower, president, 
ABC News; Sigma Delta Chi, Buffalo, N.Y., 
Sept. 21, 1967) 

About nine months ago, one of your prom- 
inent members, while he was visiting New 
York City, asked me whether I would break 
bread with you gentlemen some night and 
talk on a subject of current, journalistic 
interest. Hoping that, if I said yes, he would 
promptly forget about it, I did agree. Last 
August while I was sunning myself on the 
sands of Westhampton Beach, a telephone 
call traced me down. My friend had not for- 
gotten. So here I am. 

Thirty days away from the office is won- 
derful medicine. I recommend it to all of 
you. I don't often figure out how to get that 
much time in one stretch. In fact the last 
time I had a month's vacation was exactly 
twenty years ago. I was working for Life 
Magazine in Paris, On that occasion my wife 
and I decided to go sit atop the Jungfrau in 
the Swiss Alps. But whether it’s the Jung- 
frau or Westhampton Beach, isolation from 
the contemporary scene is good medicine. It’s 
wonderful for clearing the cobwebs from 
the brain. And all those problems that pile 
up as each day’s mail floods the “in” box, 
they all seem much less important. 

I suppose that there is never a time when 
we, as journalists, don’t have a long list of 
vital topics—serious shoptalk—that warrant 
thought and discussion. And as I sat at the 
beach, mulling over what topic might be 
suitable for our meeting this evening, I 
thought of several. Coverage of the war in 
Vietnam is always sure-fire when newsmen 
get together. Then there's the upcoming 1968 
presidential election. And the use of com- 
puters to make projections is of current in- 
terest. The Pastore Committee in the Senate 
conducted hearings on this in July and the 
representatives of all three networks, among 
others, testified. But it seemed to me that 
the newest subject of current journalistic 
interest on the horizon was the coverage of 
the racial situation by the mass media, 
meaning newspapers, press associations, radio 
and television. So, fellow journalists, that is 
my subject tonight. And I would like to 
share with you not only my own thoughts, 
but those of my colleagues at ABC, and 
those of several of our competitors as they 
have been publicly expressed. 

My thesis tonight is that, in the main, 
the mass media established a creditable, re- 
sponsible record in covering the tragic events 
of the long, hot summer of 1967. Now, I do 
not wish to pose as some omniscient big 
brother who has his finger on every radio 
station, every television station, every news- 
paper, every press association bureau in the 
two score or more cities which experienced 
race problems this summer. I do know inti- 
mately the record of ABC network news, and 
the record of the news departments at the 
stations owned and operated by ABC. In 
preparing for this occasion, I have read 
widely on the record of our network com- 
petitors and of independent organizations. 
I have just come from the national conven- 
tion of the Radio and Television News Di- 
rectors Association in Toronto, where this 
was the subject of a long panel discussion. 
And I am convinced that the picture is far 
more positive than negative. 

The negative, of course, makes a better 
story for some publications than the positive. 
It is easier to get a story printed and read 
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if you put a headline on it, “Do TV Cameras 
Add Fuel to Riot Flames?” than to pro- 
claim in the headline that he Chairman 
of the Senate Commerce Committee, Warren 
Magnuson, believes that the major news 
media generally seemed to act with a high 
sense of responsibility. It is easier to use a 
negative quote from an unnamed Newark 
police executive, who failed to prevent a 
riot, than a positive one from the New York 
City Police Commissioner, Howard R. Leary, 
who has paid tribute to the media for ma- 
terial aid in containing outbreaks. 

Iam not here to tell you that in all of this 
long, hot summer everyone in the mass 
media in general, or radio and television in 
particular, has conducted himself perfectly. 
But my inquiry has convinced me that the 
media made a great effort to keep from pro- 
voking trouble and, in those cases where it 
did break out, they tried hard to keep from 
fanning the flames. 

Now I think that all of us here tonight 
could agree on certain facts. The first is 
that racial problems are the biggest news 
of this generation. The second is that any 
organization which says that it is in the 
news business owes it to its readers, viewers 
and listeners to cover this story thoroughly. 

The third is that the turn of events taken 
this summer by racial unrest was completely 
different from any of our previous experi- 
ences, save perhaps for the Watts uprising 
two years ago. And because of this violent 
turn of events, it became necessary for all 
news media to adapt themselves to the 
situation. 

All right, what kind of internal rules do 
the mass media follow in these highly in- 
flammable situations? What are the feelings 
of the men who cover the stories in the 
ghettos? There is a popular phrase today— 
tell it like it is! And I would like for you to 
share some of the feelings of our staff mem- 
bers and of some of our colleagues and com- 
petitors. Let’s let them “tell it like it is!” 

Here is Bill Sheehan, vice-president and 
director of television news for ABC News, 
laying it out for the staff on July 10, 1967, 
before either Newark or Detroit: 

“We cannot be too careful in our coverage 
this summer of riots, disturbances and inci- 
dents. Our purpose must be to keep the 
stories in perspective so that a scuffle doesn’t 
become a riot in its reporting.” 

“Please keep in mind these guidelines and 
see that the questions are answered in our 
coverage: 

“Describe the nature and extent of the 
problem with precision. We don't want to 
give the impression a whole city is aflame 
just because someone has started a bonfire. 

“We must know the reasons for the trouble 
insofar as they are discernible. This requires 
some follow-up reporting after the initial 
trouble. Talk to civil rights leaders, mer- 
chants and residents in the area who were 
not directly involved in the disturbance. If 
the issue that triggered the problem is not 
clear, let’s say so. 

“The police are not the sole source in 
stories of this kind. Neither are those on the 
street leading the demonstration.” 

“It may be stating the obvious, but I feel 
it’s worth repeating: ABC News wants noth- 
ing to do with staged stories. If you miss an 
element, don’t ask for a repeat. Be careful 
that the cameras are not the cause of a 
demonstration.” 

“Our coverage of civil rights problems has 
been of the highest order this year. Let’s keep 
it that way.” 

I think that you will agree that Bill 
Sheehan's statement is evidence of our con- 
cern and our responsibility. But what about 
the follow-up? What do the reporters, the 
cameramen, the soundmen do when they 
get in the field? Let’s listen to Ed Silverman, 
director of news for WABC-TV, our flagship 
station in New York: 

“Our crews and reporters have standing 
orders that we don’t send a car and a crew 
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up to a tense area to sit around and wait for 
something to happen. We don’t try to antici- 
pate. Our presence up there would contribute 
to the situation. We sit and wait. During 
riots, themselves, we use no lights, We work 
with the police command posts as closely as 
possible and exercise great care in the selec- 
tion of material that does go on the air. I do 
not believe in live television coverage of a 
riot. It may be a hell of a news story, but 
such coverage can certainly produce more 
harm than good.” 

What about our competitors? In a letter to 
Senator Hugh Scott on August 9, 1967, CBS 
President Frank Stanton outlined some of 
the steps which CBS News has taken to avoid 
contributing to the escalation of events. Here 
they are: 

“l. We use unmarked cars, with very few 
exceptions, when carrying news equipment 
and personnel to the scenes of riots. 

“2. We do not use lights when shooting 
pictures, because they attract crowds. 

“3. Reporters and technicians have stand- 
ing orders to obey the police—even in the 
occasional cases when their orders may seem 
unreasonable or unduly restrictive. 

“4, Extreme caution is exercised in esti- 
mating the size of crowds. 

“5. Eyewitness reports are checked for ac- 


curacy. 

“6, Statements by riot participants or 
apologists are balanced by reports by respon- 
sible officials. 

. Rumors are run down, and if un- 
founded, are refuted with the facts.” 

All sound journalistic procedure, well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Frank Stanton, and guidelines 
which we also practice. And I might add a 
word here about the use of lights at night. 
There are a number of reasons why they 
should not be used, but one of the most 
important to the cameraman and soundman 
is the simple rule of survival. A frezzo light 
makes them a perfect target for rooftop 
snipers. 

This question of the use of lights arose 
last summer right here in Buffalo. Corre- 
spondent Jim Burnes and a camera crew 
were about a block away from the point 
where a police officer was blasted down by a 
shotgun. They rushed to the spot, saw the 
officer on the ground, heard his screams of 
pain. His brother officers huddled around 
him. Should Burnes’ crew flick on the lights 
and film the tragic scene? Wasn't it their 
duty to record on film the horror and tragedy 
of that moment? And yet ... to turn the 
light on might expose an innocent person 
to a second shot. This is a typical situation 
which can face a television news man dur- 
ing a riot. To the credit of Burnes and his col- 
leagues they did not turn on their lights 
until the police told them it was safe to do 
so—and then only for five seconds. 

The guidelines used by NBC News are well 

by Reuven Frank, executive vice- 
president of NBC News, in a memo to the 
staff dated August 21, 1967. He wrote: 

“We cover events. We report them, we do 
not arrange them, modify them, stage them 
or schedule them. We do not re-enact them. 
II a rally is to take place and the spon- 
sors ask us when is the best time for us, 
we are to have no opinion.” 

The most unexpected riot of this past 
summer occurred in Detroit. Unexpected be- 
cause many Negroes in Detroit have had bet- 
ter opportunities than in many other cities. 

But the power structure of the city ap- 
parently was out of touch with the young 
turks of the ghetto. ABC owns and operates 
both a radio and a television station in De- 
troit. Both are extremely community con- 
scious and pillars of responsibility. Let’s hear 
the two news directors of those stations 
testify. 

First question: Did the mass media in gen- 
eral, radio and television in particular, have 
any direct part in starting the riot? The 
answer: No. The trouble started shortly after 
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4 a.m. on a Sunday morning when the police 
raided an illegal, after-hours “blind pig.” 
There were no newsmen on the scene. 

Second question: Did the mass media fan 
the flames? The answer: No. The facts are 
these. About 6:30 a.m. that morning, the 
news editor on duty at WXYZ Radio was in- 
formed of the trouble. Shortly after that, he 
received a telephone call from Damon Keith, 
Co-chairman of the Michigan Commission on 
Human Rights. Mr. Keith asked that we refer 
to the trouble as a disturbance to permit 
police a chance to get the outbreak under 
control. We co-operated, calling it a disturb- 
ance in our radio news broadcasts between 
7 and 10 a.m, By noon our reporters on the 
edge of the riot area saw that it truly was 
a riot. Not to have reported such at that time 
would have been abdicating journalistic re- 
sponsibility. Let me quote Frank Tomlinson, 
news director of WXYZ Radio and an ex- 
perienced journalist who has worked in De- 
troit for eight years: 

“In the wake of the Detroit riots it became 
apparent that radio and tv played a major 
role in helping to keep what semblance of 
order there was. The continuous flow of in- 
formation to the area informed riot victims 
where they could obtain aid, locate lost rela- 
tives and various other emergency informa- 
tion. I believe radio and tv helped in keep- 
ing unwanted people out of the riot areas, 
despite the fact that once things started cool- 
ing off, ‘tourists’ started arriving. All Detroit 
radio and tv showed great restraint in re- 
porting. Perhaps some of the reports, pic- 
tures and interviews caused some of the ir- 
responsible to continue rioting and looting, 
feeling they were, in a sense, ‘showing the 
establishment.’ On the other hand, I feel that 
the reporting served to fire up the respon- 
sible citizens to take what immediate action 
they could, and to start planning programs 
to prevent any recurrence. . I seriously 
doubt that broadcast coverage prolonged the 
Detroit riots. If anything, it might have 
shortened them by arousing responsible 
citizens.” 

Bill Fyffe, news director of WXYZ-TV, is 
one of those devoted news professionals who 
is agonizing over whether we may have con- 
tributed to the trouble. “In Detroit”, he says, 
“we sat fat, smug and happy. Confident that 
it couldn’t happen here. But it did. And 
it shook us up. Radio and television news 
didn't strike the spark, gather the tinder or 
fan the flames. At worst, we told the world 
what the people in the ghetto already knew. 
A fire was burning and there was plenty of 
fuel.” 

But what did others think about this 
coverage? Let me quote some of them. 
Leonard W. Moss, professor at Wayne State 
University in Detroit and chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
pro} to the Pulitzer Prize Committee of 
Columbia University that WXYZ-TV be given 
a Pulitzer award. Here is what he wrote: 

“The careful analysis of news during a 
distress situation marks this organization as 
public-serving rather than self-seeking. 
Having witnessed their newsroom operation 
and having been privy to at least one major 
editorial decision, I am overwhelmed by their 
integrity and objectivity.” 

The distinguished radio-television critic of 
the Washington Post, Lawrence Laurent, hap- 
pened to be spending the summer in Detroit 
as a visting lecturer at Detroit University. 
On his return to Washington in August, Mr. 
Laurent wrote: 

“Three of the Detroit television stations— 
WJBK-TV, WWJ-TV and WXYZ-TV—have 
my gratitude. I came to admire in particular 
WXYZ-TV, which is owned and operated by 
the American Broadcasting Company. The 
coverage was a model of restraint.” 

It did not take a professor or a television 
critic to recognize the high degree of re- 
sponsibility which our stations showed. John 
Campbell, TV Vice President and General 
Manager, and Charles Fritz, his opposite 
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number in radio, were literally deluged with 
letters from viewers and listeners who ex- 
pressed their gratitude. Running through 
baskets of mail I find such phrases as— 
“Our tensions and minds were somewhat 


“You gentlemen really cared about what 
you were reporting. It was your city, too, 
and you were as upset as the rest of us.” 

“I am the wife of a national guardsman 
and it was wonderful to have the latest news 
always at hand. It is hard to be at home and 
know your husband is in the middle of 
something like that.” 

“I should like to compliment... Mr. 
Bonds. His serious, yet unalarming, manner 
of presenting the news copy at hand, and 
that of his own ad-lib, were well received.” 

“We found your coverage devoid of hys- 
teria, editorial comment, and tion 
of a situation needing none. We never left 
your station for the entire time.“ 

“In my opinion, your good work helped to 
enable law-enforcement and fire-fighting 
personnel to do their work more effectively 
by informing the public of the serious situa- 
tion that existed and by requesting that peo- 
ple who were not trained or equipped to help 
stay out of the riot areas.” 

Let’s take a look at New York City which 
came through the summer with relatively 
little difficulty. Certainly part of the credit 
should go to Mayor John V. Lindsay who 
went out in the streets to talk to the dis- 
Satisfied people and find out what was 
bothering them. Mayor Lindsay also was fore- 
sighted enough last spring to invite news 
executives from newspapers and radio and 
television stations to Gracie Mansion for a 
session in their continuing dialogue. He and 
Police Commissioner Howard Leary gave the 
news executives a candid assessment of where 
trouble could be expected. They discussed 
what radio and television could do to prevent 
the presence of mobile units and cameramen 
from fanning the flames of threatening sit- 
uations. No formal code resulted. The under- 
standing was strictly a voluntary one. But 
it worked. In a letter to News Director Ed 
Hardy of WABC Radio, dated August 3, 1967, 
Commissioner Leary wrote: 

“I wish to express my deep appreciation 
and that of all police officers for the fairness 
and restraint which has been exhibited by 
the radio and television industry in cover- 
5 recent disorderly incidents in New York 

ity. 


“Thus far, there have been no serious out- 
breaks and I am certain that the sane and 
understanding way that the incidents have 
been covered has aided the police materially 
in containing them. 

“Among the measures taken, from my ob- 
servation, has been restraint in the use of 
lights and the elimination of tripods on the 
tops of vehicles and on streets in favor of 
hand cameras carried by a cameraman on 
foot. And perhaps equally important, re- 

from touring the troubled areas in 
marked vehicles easily identifiable as tele- 
vision mobile units. 

“There has also been widespread ac- 
ceptance of the position that first reports 
of trouble, which often prove unfounded, 
should be held up until the incidents can 
be properly assessed. This sober, factual re- 
porting has done a great deal to prevent 
the spread of rumors which would only serve 
to exacerbate an already tense situation. 

“This type of restraint—and I’m sure 
there are Many more examples which you 
yourself could identify—is in the true spirit 
of public service. The public safety owes a 
great deal to the city’s communications 
media.” 

Now let’s turn to New Jersey. The wit- 
mess is Nick Archer, Director of Basic News 
for ABC. It is his job to cover the world in 
words and film, the good and the bad. 

“In Newark the first night of mob rioting 
and violence took place with no television 
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cameras present at all in the beginning. In 
Plainfield, New Jersey, a policeman was 
killed by a mob of rioters and there were 
no television cameras present during that 
incident. Also in Plainfield, we were pre- 
vented from going into the riot area by the 
police. And considerable looting, damage and 
rioting still took place.” 

But all of the trouble didn’t take place 
in the big cities and in the east. Let’s listen 
to Layhmond Robinson, one of our ace re- 
porters, who drew a vacation relief assign- 
ment in Chicago. Layhmond is one of the 
most respected reporters in New York, hav- 
ing served 15 years on the New York Times 
covering Albany and City hall. It so happens 
that he is a negro. Here is his Cairo, Illinois, 
story. 

“The desk awakened me at 3:00 a.m.”, 
Layhmond told me, “and said to charter a 
plane for Cairo, Illinois, One of the wire serv- 
ices had sent out a story with a byline that 
negro youths had gone on a rampage, burn- 
ing, pillaging, and looting. Also reported was 
that bands of youths were firing rifles around 
a housing project. A camera crew was sent 
in by charter plane from Atlanta, 

“We all arrived early in the morning, 
rented cars at the airport and drove in to 
town to find one old warehouse burned, two 
store windows broken, reports of some shots 
fired around a negro housing project and one 
National Guardsman guarding the negro 
project. The rest were out to lunch. Result: 
I reported to New York that there was no 
rioting in Cairo, only excess vandalism, and 
that the wire service had caused us to spend 
a hell of a lot of money. But it really wasn’t 
for nothing. Because we went to the source 
and saw there was no riot, we avoided put- 
ting an exaggerated story on the air.” 

Robinson tells about some of his experi- 
ences in a bigger city, Chicago: 

“One night when I was there this summer, 
I took a crew out to the White Sox Park on 
the South Side. We had been alerted to a 
demonstration around the park. When we got 
there we found almost a thousand Negroes 
chanting Black Power and threatening to 
burn down the park (the Sox were playing 
a doubleheader inside). But the police iso- 
lated the trouble makers in the crowd and 
the doubleheader ran until three-o’clock in 
the morning (both games went extra in- 
nings). We did not put this on the air, al- 
though it was worth putting on the air. The 
point is nothing happened and we did not 
try to push this story, though any reason- 
able journalist would feel that this story 
belonged on the air. This was the case of 
newsmen operating in a tense, even explo- 
sive atmosphere and trying to bend over 
backward to avoid igniting a riot (this hap- 
pened while the Detroit riot was in prog- 
ress). There was a reason for our decision 
that night. 

“Of course, almost any reporter and cam- 
era crew that shows up on a scene is going 
to attract a crowd, especially in a place where 
something has happened the day or night be- 
fore. But one night I had a cameraman with 
me on Chicago’s West Side where we had 
some trouble (but not much). He wanted to 
get out on the street and set up and light 
up to wait for ‘something to happen’. I or- 
dered him back into the car and later told 
him to go back to the office; that I would call 
him if I needed him. Camera crews looking 
for something to happen can sometimes fan 
the flames of a tense situation.” 

Milwaukee is a city which has had dis- 
turbances of two types: the rioting which 
started Sunday night, July 30th ... and 
the Fair Housing marches—the Father Groppi 
marches, which have now been going on for 
several weeks. The latter have involved some 
violence and destruction, though far from 
the scale of the July riots. 

The rioting in July was brought under 
control with relative swiftness, within about 
three days. The National Guard was moved 
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in by Monday, and authorities sealed off the 
city and its trouble spots. 

At this point, some background: Early in 
July a number of the city’s radio and TV 
news directors had talked to each other about 
the handling of the riots—if and when the 
Hot Summer arrived in Milwaukee. 

They realize now that they had made a 
good start in handling such touchy situa- 
tions on a sort of cooperative basis—but that 
they started a little too late, and plans were 
still incomplete, when the rioting broke out. 

Most of the city’s news directors took part 
in this plan—and a committee of five was 
established. This group met—and started to 
work out some guidelines. They did not, at 
this point, talk to authorities. The object 
was not to consult the authorities—but, rath- 
er, to advise them of the broadcasters’ plans. 
The broadcasters were not seeking leadership 
from officials. The riots started before such 
a meeting could take place. Some weeks 
later—August 28th—the Father Groppi 
marches got started and as of today (21st 
of September) these have been going on for 
25 straight days. As a result, newsmen as 
well as city officials have been too involved 
in the immediate problems, to get together 
again. 

Radio News Director, Don Froelich, of ABC 
affiliate WISN, gave me this chronology: 

The rioting started Sunday night (July 
30th), at 9:45. There were no immediate or 
clear indications that Milwaukee was in for 
large-scale trouble. This came at 11:30 p.m., 
when police asked stations to put out a call 
for off-duty police to report for duty. These 
announcements, in turn, aroused the pub- 
lic—which started calling the stations in 
large numbers, to find out what was going on. 

WISN, which normally signs off at mid- 
night—did sign off at the normal hour. It 
signed back on, at 5:30 a.m. During those 
pre-dawn hours—at 3:30 a.m.—the Mayor of 
Milwaukee, Henry Maier, declared a State of 
Emergency. After going back on the air in 
the morning, WISN stayed on the air con- 
tinuously, until the State of Emergency was 
lifted days later. 

When WISN went back on the air, in the 
morning—and during the hours and days 
which followed—it made a point of reporting 
all facts relating to the rioting, within a 
framework of reporting the activities of the 
authorities. Thus, the news reportage was not 
concentrated on the sensational elements of 
the story. WISN did not broadcast any ru- 
mors, nor did the station broadcast any in- 
formation which could not be checked out 
with absolute certainty. 

At this point, too, the aforementioned co- 
operation, involving the various news direc- 
tors came into play. These men realized that 
theirs was a serious responsibility... that 
what their stations said, played back or 
showed, could have a direct influence on in- 
flaming or subduing the riots. 

They called each other via phone—and 
consulted on what they would do and what 
they would not do. 

Carl Zimmerman, News Director of ABC’s 
Milwaukee affiliate WITI-TV, cited a specific 
example: a member of CORE was filmed, 
charging that a negro had been murdered 
by authorities. It was decided, in concert 
with other news directors, that the charge 
was highly inflammatory, and could do much 
to rekindle the rioting. As a result, it was 
decided to report the charge, but NOT to use 
the film, because the film was too strong... 
too inflammatory. 

In most cases, the broadcasters did not 
report specific riot activity while it was 
going on—but rather, waited till it was over, 
and then reported it in the past tense. Pre- 
sumably, this helped to prevent potential 
rioters from being guided to Where The 
Action Was, 

An interesting sidelight was the role played 
by O. C. White, a Milwaukee negro disk 
jockey (of station WAWA), who is said to 
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have a tremendous following among the 
young people of Milwaukee’s negro popula- 
tion. O. C. White used that influence—asking 
those in his audience to “cool it"—telling the 
young people that violence and destruction 
would get them nowhere. 

Radio News Director Froelich has told me 
that he has had personal words of thanks 
from Milwaukee’s Chief of Police, Harold 
Breier, for the sense of responsibility which 
his station has shown, 

To sum up the Milwaukee situation: there 
was serious trouble but broadcasters feel 
that they did their part in keeping the public 
informed—while, at the same time, keeping 
the trouble from becoming bigger. They did 
this through a good deal of self-control and 
self-regulation, coupled with inter-station 
newsroom cooperation, They do not feel that 
they gave up any of the prerogatives of a free 
press. 

In the major areas of trouble, where we 
had reporters present this summer, I have 
been unable to find evidence that the pres- 
ence on the scene of radio and television 
mobile units, tape recorders and cameras 
caused the demonstrations or seriously ag- 
gravated them. If there is positive evidence 
to that effect, I will be the most interested 
party to receive the details of it, and if ABC 
is involved, we will prevent its recurrence. 

This is not to state that civil rights dem- 
onstrations have not been staged in the hope 
that they will receive mass media exposure. 
But so have demonstrations for and against 
the Vietnam war, for and against free speech 
and free love, for and against flouridation of 
the water supply. It seems to me that the 
demonstration has become a part of the 
American scene, But we are not talking 
about this type of agitation for political or 
social action. We have been talking about 
serious racial unrest which threatened to 
turn into riot or insurrection. We in the 
radio and television news business—and, in 
fact, responsible people in all the mass 
media—are well aware of the potential in- 
fluence we have. We are also aware of our 
responsibility to the public. We think that 
by and large we played a responsible role 
this past summer and we are determined to 
continue our efforts along this line. 

Now, let us turn to another question 
which comes up time and again. Who 
created Stokely Carmichael? Who created 
Rap Brown? I really believe that these two 
agitators have gotten under the skin of the 
white man more than any other colored per- 
son in memory. And by their irresponsible 
behavior they have caused irreparable dam- 
age to the legitimate civil rights movement. 
But who created them? 

Let's listen to a top-flight reporter of the 
racial scene. He is Tom Jarriel, an ABC 
correspondent who was born and raised in 
the South, and covers the South for us. To 
those who lay the blame for the creation of 
Carmichael and Brown at the doorstep of 
radio and television, Jarriel says this is 
“naive nonsense” and I agree with him. 
Here’s how he sees it: 

“The critics say an obscure speech by 
Carmichael in Mississippi is amplified na- 
tionwide to Negroes who might otherwise 
not get the message. Such thinking is naive 
nonsense, The Carmichaels and Browns are 
not speaking for the benefit of television 
news. In fact, we often have considerable 
trouble covering one of their speeches, either 
in finding them or getting past the militants 
to set up the cameras. We cover the speech, 
and shortly thereafter we are showing the 
nation what the militants are saying. Sig- 
nificantly, their words are going to all people 
who are interested. . Negroes, whites, con- 
gressmen, law officers, the President of the 
United States .. anyone who is concerned 
and everyone should be, 

It's presented just that way for the public 
to put in its mental hopper to digest, Cer- 
tainly the words do reach into ghetto homes, 
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but don’t be misled to think the message 
would not get through anyway... The 
young people were attracted to them before 
they received exposure on television.” 

There are moderate, responsible Negro 
leaders who feel that too much exposure in 
the mass media has been responsible for 
Stokely Carmichael and Rap Brown. Bill 
Fyffe, news director of our television station 
in Detroit, disagrees. He says: 

“We are not that powerful. After all, for 
years we have covered the activities and 
filmed the speeches of the very men who are 
now making the charges, And we apparently 
haven't turned them into leaders powerful 
enough to stop the rioters, If a man is to be 
a leader, somebody has to be ready to follow, 
and apparently many young, dissatisfied 
radicals in the ghetto were ready to follow 
Brown and Carmichael.” 

Richard Salant, president of CBS News, 
views the situation this way: “Stokely Car- 
michael today, like Senator McCarthy of a 
decade ago, would hardly be as notorious 
were there no press—print or electronic ... 
We have come to the conclusion that our test 
must not be whether we approve of the event 
or agree with the individual we are covering, 
but whether they are legitimate news. 
It would be a dangerous business indeed for 
us to assume an omniscient role—and try to 
decide whether an event is good or evil, or 
an individual is a hero or a villain, and to 
make our news judgments turn on that kind 
of social evaluation.” 

One might now ask, has Carmichael not 
taken the rope that was handy and hung 
himself? Is he not almost totally discredited 
in the Negro community? Is not Rap Brown 
going in the same direction? And isn’t SNCC 
itself amost washed away by the publicity it 
has received? The mass media presented their 
words and actions without comment. The 
public has drawn its own conclusions. I rec- 
ognize that they make a lot of television 
viewers livid with rage, but in so doing have 
they not destroyed themselves? 

An analysis of logs kept of network news 
in the period just before and during the 
Newark and Detroit riots last summer showed 
that the views of responsible leaders, both 
white and Negro, were carried far more often 
than the utterances of Brown and Carmi- 
chael. It is the job of seasoned producers and 
editors to decide what news goes in news 
broadcasts and to make certain that the doc- 
trine of Fairness and Balance enunciated 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is strictly observed. I am convinced that 
we have succeeded in doing this. 

The Associated Press, long noted for the 
balance and objectivity of its news report, 
feels strongly that various views in racial 
news must be carried. AP General Manager 
Wes Gallagher says: 

“We could not agree that we not carry 
the views, extreme, moderate or conserva- 
tive, on the racial problem any more than 
we could agree to restrict the coverage of 
the national debate on Vietnam, where there 
are also the same range of opinions. We must 
cover the news, whether disagreeable or not, 
but objectively, accurately and responsibly.” 
_ In the past month or two various sugges- 
tions have been made that the mass media 
subscribe to a code which would be followed 
in the coverage of racial problems. Execu- 
tives of the mass media have universally re- 
jected such a proposal, although in many 
cities voluntary agreements do exist. Here 
is how we view this proposal. First, Wes Gal- 
lagher. 

“I do not believe that any useful national 
or semi-governmental code could be drawn 
up that would meet all national situations 
nor be enforceable. Our 1965 and 1967 in- 
structions on racial coverage .. . fit the tra- 
dition of the Associated Press, but they 
might not fit others, nor should they be im- 
posed on them.” 

Julian Goodman, president of NBC, re- 
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acted similarly. “It is difficult for me to see 
how a code could be effective in these cir- 
cumstances,” he said. “It’s very preparation 
would be a formidable problem, because 
those involved would each see the problem 
quite differently, from quite different van- 
tage points. But more importantly a code 
cannot exercise judgment, It cannot see all 
the variables in the fast-breaking events 
with which newsmen must deal. It is not 
self-executing, for if a newsman or editor 
is irresponsible or has poor Judgment, a code 
will not correct the fault, and if responsi- 
bility, integrity and judgment are exercised, 
a code will not add to them.” 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS, was 
even stronger in his rejection of a proposed 
code. 

“Any proposal, however high its purpose, 
to get the press to decide in concert what it 
will report,” he said, “and how it will do it, 
would establish a precedent of the most 
hazardous implications. With the possible 
exception of wartime, such a practice not 
only is abhorrent in principle, but also would 
cast doubt on the validity and thoroughness 
of all news. As a result, speculation of the 
wildest sort would arise as to what was being 
suppressed, or handled by prearranged 
argreement, or ‘managed’ on the grounds 
that the people cannot be trusted.” 

ABC News agrees with these views. While 
we have no objection to the News Depart- 
ments of ABC-owned stations entering into 
voluntary, informal agreements with local 
officials, responsibility for what news is 
covered and broadcast must remain with 
‘the news director at the local level, and at 
the national level with the responsible execu- 
tive in charge at ABC News, New York. 

I would like to call to your attention the 
views of two distinguished men who are 
keen observers of the state of broadcasting 
affairs, and who have the advantage of a 
national perspective. They are Senator War- 
ren Magnuson of Washington, chairman of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, and Jack 
Gould, long-time radio-television critic of 
the New York Times. Observing that the 
mass media “generally seemed to act with a 
high sense of responsibility,” Senator u- 
son said: “But the riots were not the cre- 
ation of the news media, who, on the whole, 
amid incredible difficulties, strove to tell the 
whole story, with balance, objectivity and 
without the condescension of trying to pro- 
tect the public from the true dimensions 
of some grim episodes,” 

Senator Magnuson said he had seen and 
read accounts of some broadcast newsmen 
who failed to meet their responsibility, but 
he felt that these should not detract from 
the generally admirable service the broad- 
cast media performed. 

Gould noted that “the sheer nature of 
radio and television unquestionably raises 
problems not shared in like degree by the 
print media.” True indeed. “The conduct of 
television in the Watts riot of 1965 ad- 
mittedly was highly questionable,” he wrote 
in the August 13 edition of the New York 
Times. “But this summer, under difficult 
physical circumstances, there has been far 
more restraint, such as the use of unmarked 
ears for camera crews, putting caps over 
camera lenses if misleading antics were ob- 
vious, and, in some cases, the delay of news 
bulletins to minimize alarm.” In conclusion, 
he said: 

“Whatever the room for improvement in 
TV coverage and other media, the home 
screen served an essentially constructive pur- 
pose in showing the riots quickly. The policy 
has focused attention on the causes of the 
disturbances; more information, be it dis- 
turbing or reassuring, is the first step toward 
elimination of the riots. Congress, one would 
hope, would not conduct an examination of 
a mirror because of the disquieting images 
that it beholds.” 

During the course of a year we receive 
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a fair amount of mail at ABC News. By read- 
ing it I can pretty much tell what is on the 
minds of viewers and listeners and what is 
disturbing them. A year or so ago their big 
concern was the Vietnam war. More re- 
cently it has been racial disturbances. 

Never before has the agony of war been 
brought with such brutal and unremitting 
force into our own living rooms, intruding 
almost hourly into our lives. And never be- 
fore has a social revolution—the civil rights 
revolution, intruded so insistently into our 
lives—visually, for all of us to see, No won- 
der that so many people are upset by what 
they see on television. 

For one thing it is something they have 
never seen before. It is raw stuff, to say the 
least. And it burns itself into the minds 
of viewers. It may even stimulate them to 
discuss the subject and to change their 
minds about it—which is a difficult thing 
for many people to do. And television, like 
the psychiatrist, is alternately loved and 
hated by the patient. 

For most people sitting in their relatively 
comfortable living rooms, the furious sights 
and sounds of racial unrest are a disturbing 
experience. It is highly distasteful to see fists 
shaking at you and faces charged with vio- 
lence. It is more reality than most people 
want. But to give these people less than the 
truth on radio and television would be the 
violation of a public trust. 

All of us hope that the long, hot summer 
of 1967 is over. And we likewise hope that 
during the long, cold winter ahead both 
government and private industry will find 
some answers that will prevent the recur- 
rence of violence. Of course, there is no guar- 
antee that trouble will be confined to the 
summer, 
bes ta is the province of broadcasters—indeed, 

e mass media—to report the progress in 
this field, but we are not the experts in de- 
veloping remedial action. As I say, that is for 
the leaders of national, state and city gov- 
ernment and business to hammer out. 

As far as reporting the news of the civil 
rights revolution is concerned, all of us in 
the mass media have time now, we hope, to 
catch our breath, reflect on the accomplish- 
ments and the shortcomings of our coverage 
in the past few months, and make plans how 
we can do an even better, an even more re- 
sponsible job in the months and years ahead. 

Speaking for myself—but my guess is that 
almost all newsmen share my views—speak- 
ing for myself, I feel that the past summer 
of violence has served to emphasize the tre- 
mendous responsibility we bear in reporting 
this social revolution—a revolution which 
sometimes takes the form of lawlessness, 
sometimes of cleaning up a neighborhood, 
sometimes of looting and killing, sometimes 
of running a job campaign for high school 
dropouts. 

I am firmly convinced that our citizens 
must have all of the facts concerning this 
revolution, reported to them responsibly, ac- 
curately and with deep enough background 
that they can understand what is taking 
place. The timing with which this informa- 
tion is reported to the public by the instan- 
taneous broadcast media is of the greatest 
importance. But in studying the case his- 
tories of a number of the summer riots, I 
have not found any one sure-fire formula 
that is applicable to every situation. Ex- 
perienced, responsible news executives, re- 
porters, editors and producers, as they have 
in this country since it was founded, still 
must exercise their own seasoned judgment 
in reporting and editing the news. In all of 
our history the mass media have not failed 
the public in time of stress. I am sure that 
they will not do so now. 

We are indebted to William Alen White, 
the great journalistic sage of the Kansas 
plains, for this counsel. And I quote: 

“You say that freedom of utterance is not 
for time of stress, and I reply with the sad 
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truth that only in time of stress is freedom 
of utterance in danger. No one questions it 
in calm days, because it is not needed. And 
the reverse is true also; only when free ut- 
terance is suppressed is it needed and when 
it is needed, it is most vital to justice.” 


FORMER SENATOR MAURINE NEU- 
BERGER SAYS: “WE OUGHT TO 
GET OUT” OF VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, for- 
mer Senator Maurine Neuberger, who, 
while in office, did yeoman service in be- 
half of the citizens of Oregon and the 
Nation has now changed her stand on 
U.S. military involvement in Vietnam 
and, after considerable thought and 
talking to many military and civilian ex- 
perts on the war in Vietnam, believes 
that the United States “ought to get out” 
of Vietnam. 

By now— 


She states— 
it’s been proved that our approach has been 
a failure. I don’t think we should keep re- 
peating our mistakes. We have to admit that 
this little country has stalemated us in spite 
of all our men and materials. We ought to 
get out. 

Senator Neuberger made this state- 
ment in an interview with a reporter for 
the Harvard Crimson on the occasion of 
her taking the position as head of Rad- 
cliffe’s South House. Radcliffe is to be 
highly commended for obtaining the 
services of Maurine Neuberger for the 
academic world. 

I ask unanimous consent that perti- 
nent excerpts from the interview with 
former Senator Maurine Neuberger as 
it appeared in the Harvard Crimson for 
October 4, 1967, be inserted in the RECORD 
at the end of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Harvard Crimson, Oct. 4, 1967] 


SENATOR NEUBERGER REFLECTS ON CAPITAL 
AND POLITICS 


(By Anne de Saint Phalle) 


Former Senator Maurine D. Neuberger, an 
Oregon Democrat, has made formal her 
transition from Washington Politics to Cam- 
bridge academia by becoming Head of Rad- 
cliffe’s South House. 

The move was natural because Senator 
Neuberger, elected in 1960—to finish her 
late husband’s term—became friendly with 
such New Frontier advisors as John Kenneth 
Galbraith, Paul M. Warburg Professor of 
Economics, and Richard E. Neustadt, now 
director of the Kennedy Institute. Working 
at the Institute, Senator Neuberger met Mary 
I. Bunting, president of Radcliffe, and de- 
veloped the association which led to her 
present position. 

The tall, thin Senator did not enter Con- 
gress without experience. A self-reliant 
school-teacher who had never been east of 
the Mississippi until she spent a year in 
Rhode Island on an exchange, she met and 
married the noted journalist Richard L. 
Neuberger, who was to become the first 
Democratic Senator Oregon had elected in 
40 years. She shared her husband's interests 
enough to become the only woman in the 
Oregon State Legislature. It was not a big 
leap from the State House to the Senate seat 
she took amidst a standing ovation. 

Last week, the former Senator informally 
discussed some of the issues that concerned 
her in Washington, and which interest her 
still in Cambridge. 
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From the g, Senator Neuberger 
felt most at home with domestic problems, 
especially those of the consumer. She as- 
sumed the lead in truth-in-packaging, 
-lending, and -labelling legislation and 
spurred President Kennedy into incorporat- 
ing consumer legislation in his State of 
the Union message. “The voice of the con- 
sumer will be heard and the public looks 
to a woman to hear it,” she says in justi- 
fication of the efforts that led colleagues to 
call her “Mrs. Consumer.” 

She has not let her interest die since leav- 
ing the Senate. As consultant to the Food 
and Drug Administration, she has influence 
in preventing frauds and ensuring purity in 
consumer goods. 

Senator Neuberger was generally not a 
front-page figure—with one exception. That 
was the long and vehement tobacco fight 
which resulted in legislation requiring ciga- 
rette packages to carry warnings that smok- 
ing is hazardous to health. The fight has 
currently been revived by Senator Robert 
Kennedy's announcement of plans to press 
for stronger legislation. 

Senator Neuberger, for whom passage of 
the bill was an incomplete but significant 
triumph, has waged battle against the to- 
bacco industry for several years. Her husband 
was interested in cancer research and died 
of the disease. She herself was a smoker but 
gave it up on doctor’s orders thirty years ago. 
Some time later Sir Robert Platt, head of 
Britain’s Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, came out with a statement on the 
causal link between smoking and cancer. 
Senator Neubreger listened, was convinced, 
and “took up the cudgeon.” 

She faced long odds. “If this tobacco had 
been marijuana or spinach we wouldn't have 
had any trouble in passing legislation against 
it,’ she said recently. “But you were tam- 
pering with a $2 billion-dollar industry.” The 
government’s ambivalent policy epitomizes 
the conflict involved. With one hand it 
poured millions of dollars into the National 
Institute of Health’s cancer research pro- 
grams, and with the other it subsidized 
tobacco growers. 

But as reports from the Surgeon General 
and the U.S. Public Health Department de- 
tailed rising incidences of lung cancer and 
mounting evidence for the cause-effect rela- 
tionship, Senator Neuberger’s efforts neared 
realization. On June 17, 1965, the Senate 
passed a bill requiring a warning on cigarette 
packages. Senator Neuberger remembers with 
acerbic amusement the long arguments in 
committee. There were bitter fights over the 
wording of the warning. “May” or “will” was 
settled as “Caution: Cigarette Smoking May 
Be Hazardous to Your Health.” 

In all other respects as well, the bill as 
finally submitted to Congress was weaker 
than Senator Neuberger and her backers, 
Senators Robert Kennedy and Joseph P. 
Clark (D—Pa.), desired. They wanted to re- 
quire warnings in advertisements on tele- 
vision and in magazines. They also wanted 
to require cigarette packages to indicate the 
tar and nicotine contents. Senator Neuberger 
authored an amendment to the bill which 
stipulated that one year after it went into 
effect advertising must include warnings, but 
the amendment was defeated by a large vote. 

Just before voting on the bill proper be- 
gan, Senators Kennedy and Clark told Sen- 
ator Neuberger that they would vote against 
it since it was only a skeleton of the legis- 
lation they thought necessary. Although she 
approved their stand, she voted for the bill. 
She wanted to support it, she said later, “be- 
cause it was the first time the great govern- 
ment of the United States was going to recog- 
nize that smoking is bad for you.” 

Today Senator Neuberger is just as ada- 
mant against smoking. Her ostensible stand 
is that only advertising, not cigarettes them- 
selves, should not be banned. But she says 
about smokers, “I’ve had lots of people light 
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up in front of me and then remember. ‘Oh, 
you're...’ they say. But I don’t mind. I 


tell them, ‘I don't mind. It's only yourself 
you're hurting.’ Cancer is a terrible thing. 

You don’t die just like that. It’s death by 

8 long, lingering, painful, expensive 
eath.” 

Her feelings about tobacco extend to an 
aversion for all drugs or narcotics, including 
alcohol. Senator Neuberger says she is follow- 
ing the marijuana legality proceedings with 
great interest but cannot yet make up her 
mind on the pros and cons of marijuana. “I 
Just don’t know enough about it,” she says. 
“This summer I was on a BBC show in Lon- 
don. They called it canabis for the first ten 
minutes and I didn’t know what they were 
talking about. 

“It seems to be in a gray area whether it’s 
habit-forming or addictive. Marijuana may 
not be addictive, but it has a soporific effect, 
like any drug. When you're on it, you get 
up in the morning, go to work, sit around, 
50 in a haze. My inclination is to be against 

t.“ 

In October, 1965 Senator Neuberger an- 
nounced that she would not seek re-election. 
She gave as her primary reason the high cost 
of political campaigning. In a speech before 
the Women’s National Press Club she de- 
cried campaign procedures, saying “this is 
not morality in government.” She said it was 
demeaning to candidates to have to raise 
enough money to wage an effective cam- 
paign. “He who pays the piper can never find 
the tune. The person who gave you a thou- 
sand dollars can never find the door of your 
office closed to him and he knows that as 
well as you do.” She argued that expense is 
one of the great deterrents to women in 
politics and deplored the fact that her de- 
parture from the Senate would leave only 
one woman 

Senator Neuberger felt her constituents’ 
displeasure at another point in her Congres- 
sional career. That was over her silence on 
the Vietnam war. But, she says now, “I 
wanted to be responsible, not just stand on 
the sidewalk and shout. “How could I tell 
General Westmoreland what to do?” Besides, 
she added, her Oregon colleague Wayne 
Morse was exceptionally voluble in his op- 
position to the administration’s stand. 

She decided to wait and watch, “knowing 
that President Johnson wasn't a tyrant, that 
he of all was most affected by the outcome of 
the war—in his future, his prestige—and 
that he was undoubtedly patriotic.” But as 
she talked to military and civilian experts on 
the war, she hardened her position enough 
to join 14 other Senators in signing a letter 
to Johnson urging an indefinite extension of 
the bombing pause going on in January, 
1966. 

Today she says, “By now it’s been proved 
that our approach has been a failure. I don't 
think we should keep repeating our mis- 
takes. We have to admit that this little coun- 
try has stalemated us in spite of all our 
men and materials. We ought to get out.” 
While she sees Communism as a poor al- 
ternative to republican government, she 
thinks it preferable to continued bloodshed. 
“Every time I see pictures of Vietnamese 
civilians once more picking up their belong- 
ings to move from the fighting once more I 
think maybe they'd be better off under a 
Communist rule. . There are already mil- 
lions of people living under Communism.” 

Her opinion of Johnson has also changed. 
“I think he’s bullheaded about his position.” 
She feels that he is too much under the in- 
fluence of the military, an attitude she says 
is partly explicable by the glorification of 
the military that is part of American history. 
Senator Neuberger mentions the romantic 
image of West Point, the glamor of the Navy, 
and the pride of the military tradition. It 
is easy for a President to listen to the Pen- 
tagon experts, she says, “President Kennedy, 
for example, was in office only four days 
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when the Cuba crisis broke, had no one but 
the military to listen to, They were wrong, 
but he never blamed them.” 

She is acutely aware of the influence of 
politics on policy decisions. 

Partly because of such political motives 
there must be a change in the administra- 
tion’s policy before the next election, she 
predicted—a prediction that seems at least 
partly confirmed in President Johnson’s 
speech last Friday night, evincing the ad- 
ministration’s softest line to date. For politi- 
cal, humane, economic and diplomatic con- 
siderations there must be a change in the 
war before the Democratic convention,” Sen- 
ator Neuberger has said. “If not, LBJ can 
pack up his ten-gallon hat and go home.” 


TAX CREDIT FOR COLLEGE TUITION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in a time 
when much has been said about the 
gradually rising costs of living, compara- 
tively little mention has been made of 
the skyrocketing costs of higher educa- 
tion. A distinguished educator, Dr. Elvis 
J. Stahr, president of Indiana University, 
warns of the danger of pricing higher 
education out of the reach of many de- 
serving young men and women. 

I have introduced a bill in the Senate 
to allow taxpayers who are supporting 
students in college to claim additional 
exemptions or credits on their income 
tax. It is particularly welcome at this 
time to read an editorial published in 
the Indianapolis Star supporting the 
view of President Stahr and pointing out 
the advantages of a tax exemption or 
credit. 

Because of the special need of con- 
tinuing low-cost university education in 
our increasingly technological society, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Star’s 
editorial of October 3 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRISIS ON CAMPUS 

Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, president of Indiana 
University, in an article under the above cap- 
tion in the September issue of the I.U. Alum- 
ni magazine, says there is danger of pricing 
higher education out of the reach of many 
deserving young Indiana men and women. 

Dr. Stahr says that student charges, pri- 
marily tuition, have increased 80 per cent 
nation-wide in the last decade, while the cost 
of living has risen 17 per cent. 

The average student at I.U. now must 
spend nearly $2,000 per nine-month year for 
tuition, fees, books, board and room and in- 
cidentals, Dr. Stahr says. The median 12- 
month income for all families in Indiana in 
1966 was $9,155, meaning half of all families 
were below that level. 

This leads to his big question: “Is it rea- 
sonable to expect that a family with even 
the median income can spend nearly $2,000 
of it for the education of just one child?” 
He adds, “Obviously, even supposedly ‘low 
cost’ public higher education is becoming 
too heavy a burden for many Hoosier 
families.” 

There are, of course, many aid programs 
for worthy students, as well as the tradi- 
tional business of working one’s way 
through, But Dr. Stahr points out that in 
1966-67 only 15 per cent of all I.U. full-time 
students received scholarships or grants. The 
average amount of such assistance was $396, 
less than 20 per cent of the cost for the 
academic year. 

It is possible for a student to borrow money 
to help pay his college costs. These loans 
place a future burden on the student, Dr. 
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Stahr reminds. As for “working your way 
through,” it is becoming more difficult. In- 
creasing enrollments have not proportion- 
ately increased the number of student jobs 
available. 

Dr. Stahr asks, “How can we calculate the 
cost to the nation in services not rendered, 
goods not produced, commodities not pur- 
chased, taxes not paid by those whose lack 
of education leaves them unfit for employ- 
ment in today’s technological society? How 
can we really calculate all the enormous 
direct and indirect costs of great numbers of 
unemployables in time of shortages of 
skills?” 

One way to help the situation would be 
to act favorably on one of the bills in Con- 
gress, including one by Indiana Senator 
Vance Hartke, which would allow taxpayers 
who are supporting students in college to 
claim extra exemptions or credits on their 
income tax. 

It has been pointed out that the present 
$600 exemption is wholly unrealistic for 
everyone in this inflationary time. It is much 
more so for the parents who must foot the 
bills for higher education, They should have 
tax relief. 

Another Federal grant or subsidy program 
would only place more of a tax burden on the 
already overburdened back of America’s 
citizens. A realistic tax exemption or credit 
that recognizes what college costs are could 
do a far better job with far less bureaucratic 
interference. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF REPUBLI- 
CAN GOVERNORS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is a well- 
known fact that since the Republican 
sweep in the 1966 elections, 25 of the 
Nation’s 50 States have Republican ad- 
ministrations. Another fact, not realized 
by many people, is that a majority of the 
American population lives in these 25 
Republican-administered States. Repub- 
licans control the governorships of States 
with over 108 million people, while the 
Democrats govern in States with a total 
population of 80 million. 

Another fact not generally realized by 
the average citizen is the tremendous 
gains made by Republicans in the last 
elections in the State legislatures and at 
the local level throughout the land. 

Republicans gained 503 seats in State 
legislatures in the 1966 elections. As a 
result of 1966 and subsequent by-elec- 
tions, Republicans control both houses 
of legislatures in 17 States, and have a 
majority in one house only in eight other 
States. This means that Republicans 
control at least one, if not both, houses 
in 25 of the 48 States which have par- 
tisan legislatures—two States elect State 
legislators on a nonpartisan basis. 

Some other generally unknown facts 
which deserve attention are the follow- 
ing: In major elected State constitu- 
tional offices other than Governor, such 
as Lieutenant Governor, attorney gen- 
eral, and so forth, Republicans won 69 
of 136 contests in 1966, with the Demo- 
crats winning 67. This was a net gain of 
30 such offices for Republicans. 

Republican candidates also received a 
majority of the national vote for Gov- 
ernor and Senator in 1966. 

Republican Governors and local offi- 
cials have piled up impressive accom- 
plishments and have come forth with 
fresh and exciting ideas and programs. 
The voters have responded. In 1968, I be- 
lieve that response will be nationwide 
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and will herald the beginning of a new 
era of creativeness in Washington. 

The foundations for effective govern- 
ment and workable programs are now 
being established across the Nation by 
Republican leaders. Let me cite high- 
lights of the record, based on informa- 
tion received from the Governors’ offices 
or from spokesmen for the Governors. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


In my own Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Gov. Raymond P. Shafer has con- 
tinued and embellished upon the great 
record made by former Gov. William 
Scranton. Pennsylvania has recently 
established a department of community 
affairs—the first in the Nation. Gover- 
nor’s branch offices have been established 
in areas of unrest to disseminate infor- 
mation to the people who most need to 
know of the State’s various aid and self- 
help programs. 

In response to the recent urban riots, 
when there was little leadership from 
Washington, Governor Shafer met in 
New York with a number of other Re- 
publican Governors to draw up a plan of 
action for State leadership to meet the 
growing problems of social injustice and 
lawlessness. In addition to Governor 
Shafer, those participating in the devel- 
opment of this program were Governors 
Agnew, Maryland; Boe, South Dakota; 
Cargo, New Mexico; Chafee, Rhode Is- 
land; Evans, Washington; Love, Colo- 
rado; McCall, Oregon; Rockefeller, New 
York; Romney, Michigan; and Volpe, 
Massachusetts. This remarkable 60-point 
document includes plans for State action 
to transform the physical environment 
of slum areas, to increase job opportuni- 
ties, to improve educational opportuni- 
ties, to improve services to individuals, 
to bring about flexibility, speed, and 
realism in Federal programs, and to en- 
courage individual citizen and private in- 
stitutional participation. 

Here is a creative blueprint for action 
drawn by men who are close to the 
problems and share the greatest respon- 
sibilities. 

Governor Shafer’s administration has 
initiated a State model cities program, 
without waiting longer for the Federal 
Government to act, to bring immediate 
aid to those communities which want to 
act now to solve the problems which 
Plague them. Again, the first in the 
Nation. 

Other new programs include a com- 
prehensive mass transportation program 
and establishment of a department of 
transportation, a beefed-up urban re- 
newal program, with the State’s partici- 
pation increased from $10 to $14.5 mil- 
lion, and a $500 million land and water 
conservation program. 

MARYLAND 


In neighboring Maryland, Gov. Spiro 
T. Agnew has undertaken vigorous action 
to deal with urban problems. Baltimore, 
the State’s major population center, was 
a chief beneficiary of a fiscal reform 
program enacted by the legislature under 
administration sponsorship, which in- 
cluded special grants for urban schools 
and, for the first time, State aid for 
police protection. Governor Agnew has 
also inaugurated a crash jobs program 
to provide additional employment and 
relief of racial tensions, and is planning 
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air and water pollution control programs 
which will be the largest such effort ever 
undertaken in Maryland. 

NEW YORE 


The accomplishments of Nelson Rocke- 
feller, the senior Republican Governor, 
hardly need reciting. They are recog- 
nized by all. Now in its third term, the 
Rockefeller administration has most re- 
cently inaugurated several highly signifi- 
cant programs to ease hard-pressed 
urban areas. 

A nonprofit urban development cor- 
poration, to mobilize private capital and 
expertise in rebuilding blighted city core 
areas, has been proposed. It would be 
empowered to draw on the combined 
talent and resources of the State and the 
private sector to initiate development 
and redevelopment projects, to a degree 
not now possible, in furtherance of State 
and local objectives for the renewal and 
healthy growth of metropolitan areas. 
The Rockefeller administration has also 
taken the lead in expansion of job and 
promotion opportunities and extension 
of manpower development programs. 

RHODE ISLAND 


In Rhode Island, the administration 
of Gov. John Chafee has made statewide 
planning an important part of its suc- 
cessful operation. A planning program, 
involving the heads of major State de- 
partments, local governmental leaders, 
and private citizens has been established, 
with the purpose of preparing a compre- 
hensive and long-range guide for the 
orderly development of the State. Under 
study are population growth, industrial 
development, and tourist potential. The 
information will be used to decide high- 
way routes, recreation areas, and other 
State participation programs. There is 
also a statewide green-acres program to 
preserve remaining open land and a new 
water resources board with broad powers 
to formulate long-range plans and pro- 
grams for the development of water 
sources and transmission of water sup- 
plies. This type of planning is extremely 
useful in such a densely populated area. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts is one of many States 
where bankrupt, debt-ridden treasuries 
have been rescued by Republicans with 
no loss in services and benefits to the 
citizens. The record of Gov. John Volpe 
has been one of expanded service to the 
people coupled with budgetary surpluses, 
a phenomenon in our times. The Gover- 
nor is behind a reorganization of the en- 
tire welfare structure in his Common- 
wealth, which will upgrade the efficiency 
of welfare administration. All of his pro- 
grams and plans are backed up with 
adequate funding. Governor Volpe over- 
came substantial opposition to the insti- 
tution of a 3-percent limited sales tax, 
the entire proceeds of which are returned 
to the cities and towns. These funds are 
distributed through a highly progressive 
formula according to taxable property 
per school child. The result is a channel- 
ing of a larger proportion of funds to 
those communities with the greatest 
need. This Governor’s desire to provide 
a solution to his State’s problems is 
matched only by his unflagging insist- 
ence upon fiscal responsibility. 
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FLORIDA 


Claude R. Kirk, Jr., is Florida’s first 
Republican Governor in nearly a cen- 
tury. He has tackled the mobsters with 
his war on crime—and Florida’s crime 
rate for the first time is falling. He has 
held the line on taxes and yet produced, 
through economy measures, additional 
millions for spending—including the 
biggest pay raise ever received by Florida 
teachers. 

He confronted Rap Brown at a hate 
rally in Jacksonville and turned the all- 
Negro audience against the rabble-rous- 
ing Rap, who immediately left town. 

He has flair that is capturing the 
imagination of Americans who have 
never even been to Florida. 

He is a “take charge” Republican who 
ean solve problems, but would rather 
head off the problems before they even 
crop up. 

OHIO 

Gov. James A. Rhodes took office in 
1963, inheriting an $83 million deficit, 
a lethargic economy, and an unemploy- 
ment rate exceeding 5 percent. Reflect- 
ing Republican philosophy that govern- 
ment can be efficient and economical, he 
eliminated the deficit in his first 2 years 
of office, trimmed costs of State govern- 
ment and planted the seeds for unprec- 
edented industrial-growth. Rhodes’ pro- 
grams have created over 502,000 new jobs 
and attracted a total $5.5 billion in new 
manufacturing plants and equipment to 
Ohio. By establishing a system of State 
university branches and community col- 
leges, Governor Rhodes put higher edu- 
cation facilities within 25 miles of every 
young person in his State. Ohio will be 
the first to complete its share of the 
Interstate Highway System. 

MICHIGAN 


Michigan is another State where debts 
have been turned into surpluses. Under 
the able and talented leadership of Gov. 
George Romney, Michigan is moving 
ahead on every front. Production is up 
and unemployment down. Under Gov- 
ernor Romney’s leadership, Michigan 
now has a new State constitution, and 
the only constitutionally established civil 
rights commission. Aid to education and 
mental health have been greatly in- 
creased. A State income tax introduced 
this year will help provide increased 
benefits for the citizens. Modernization 
has increased efficiency. The executive 
branch has been reduced from 140 
autonomous agencies to 19 principal de- 
partments. George Romney has clearly 
demonstrated his abilities as an admin- 
istrator and shown the kind of leader- 
ship qualities which appeal to a wide 
spectrum of public opinion. 

WISCONSIN 


During his second term, Gov. Warren 
Knowles has proposed a department of 
local affairs and development to coordi- 
nate State, local, and Federal efforts in 
urban affairs, and introduced a far- 
reaching package of civil rights legisla- 
tion. To bring greater efficiency to 
government, he initiated a massive gov- 
ernmental reorganization program 
which reduced State departments and 
agencies from 85 to 27. Under his leader- 
ship, some of the most significant educa- 
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tion legislation in a century was passed, 
including two new State universities, ex- 
panded vocational education programs, 
and additional financial assistance for 
students. Under Governor Knowles, the 
first comprehensive traffic safety pro- 
gram in his State’s recent history was 
developed. Continuing progress in Wis- 
consin reflects the policy making wisdom 
of its Governor. 
MINNESOTA 


Since he took office tnis year, Gov. 
Harold E. LeVander has already made 
notable contributions in various areas 
throughout Minnesota. He has created a 
unique metropolitan council to coordi- 
nate planning and development of the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area, which con- 
tains more than 300 separate local gov- 
ernmental units. Through his efforts, the 
newly created State department of 
human rights has been instrumental in 
the strengthening of fair housing laws. 
Pollution and mass transportation are 
two other problems which are high on 
the list of priorities of this extremely 
able and effective Governor. 

ARKANSAS 


Winthrop Rockefeller, the first Repub- 
lican Governor of Arkansas in 96 years, 
won the election on a reform platform 
which includes insurance regulations, 
law enforcement, government reorgani- 
zation, and prison reform. Republican 
leadership is bringing Arkansas into the 
20th century. 

For the first time in Arkansas history, 
illegal gambling has been stopped. The 
present constitution, which was adopted 
in 1874, is now being rewritten by a con- 
stitution revision study commission. 
Governor Rockefeller established the of- 
fice of State administration to stream- 
line the government, which had grown 
to 184 agencies, and make it operate 
efficiently. 

OKLAHOMA 

The administration of Gov. Dewey F. 
Bartlett has concentrated 70 percent of 
recent budget increase on education. Re- 
organization of the penal system and ju- 
dicial system has been accomplished. The 
Governor’s management study commis- 
sion has been created to bring greater 
efficiency to State government. A master 
plan for vocational-technical education 
has been developed and a full employ- 
ment commission created to find jobs for 
unemployed minorities. Unemployment 
benefits have increased, and a truth-in- 
lending bill was passed. An impressive 
record for a first-term Governor. 

NEBRASKA 


Gov. Norbert Tiemann of Nebraska 
brought about important legislation 
which returned State tax revenues to 
municipal and county governments on a 
large-scale basis, which is beneficial to 
the people of his largely rural State. He 
requested and secured education legis- 
lation which provides incentive payments 
for summer schools, and special programs 
to help culturally and educationally de- 
prived children as well as gifted children. 
He secured the passage of a minimum 
wage law and saw the establishment of 
a division of urban affairs within the 
State’s new department of economic de- 
velopment. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Nils A. Boe, now in his second term of 
Governor of South Dakota, is steadily 
achieving the goals he set forth in his 
first inaugural address in 1965. He has 
firmly guided the State to a healthier 
agricultural economy, increased aid to 
education at every level, increased aid 
for welfare and mental health, and has 
pushed forward with an expanded high- 
way program. While accomplishing this, 
his sound fisca] policies permitted a tax 
saving which was rebated in cash pay- 
ments directly to South Dakota taxpay- 
ers. With taxes rising throughout the 
Nation, South Dakota, under Nils Boe, is 
another Republican State where progress 
is made while government operates with- 
in its budget. His record is, indeed, 
unique. 

MONTANA 

Gov. Tim Babcock was reelected in 
1964 by an easy majority and continues 
in his second term backed by a record of 
sound fiscal policies. His attempts to ini- 
tiate a needed sales tax have been re- 
buffed by the Democratic State legisla- 
ture. He has been successful in pushing 
a strong workable air pollution control 
plan through the reluctant legislature. 

WYOMING 


Governor Hathaway is attracting in- 
dustry to his State through the Wyo- 
ming Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion which is now a working reality in 
that State. Some 150 of the Nation’s lead- 
ing businessmen conferred with the Gov- 
ernor at his request early in August. 
Through that meeting, the Wyoming In- 
dustrial Development Corporation gained 
pledges of about $1 million to capitalize 
the corporation. 

COLORADO 


Colorado’s Republican Governor has 
been endorsed by the resident “hippie” 
populace as their favorite prospect for 
President because of the image projected 
in his name. Gov. John Love, however, 
has much more than a name to fall back 
on when recognition is given for achieve- 
ments under Republican leadership. He 
is currently president of the Republican 
Governors’ Association. 

Now in his second term as Governor of 
Colorado, he has led successful drives to 
improve the stature of Colorado’s edu- 
cational institutions. His first term of 
office brought a 51-percent increase in 
State support to local and publie schools, 
and for the first time in Colorado's his- 
tory, full implementation of the Public 
School Foundation Act. Higher education 
benefited by a 45.5 percent increase in 
State support to colleges and universities, 
along with capital construction funds al- 
located for the first time to junior col- 
leges. 

Governor Love has headed the “sell- 
Colorado” delegations promoting indus- 
trial expansion and relocation in Colo- 
rado. These efforts have led to major ex- 
pansions in businesses, as well as new 
lows in unemployment. In the campaign 
acainst crime in Colorado, Governor Love 
was instrumental in winning the legisla- 
ture’s support for forming the Colorado 
Bureau of Investigation this year to co- 
ordinate criminal investigation through- 
out the State. One of the most striking 
examples of new ideas and concepts be- 
ing implemented was the signing into law 
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of the Nation’s first liberalized abortion 
law last April. Governor Love, despite 
heavy opposition, wielded his pen, lead- 
ing the way for breaking down barriers 
formerly insurmountable across the Na- 
tion. 
NEW MEXICO 

Since the beginning of the year, Gov. 
David Cargo already has deactivated 
close to 50 of the 214 cumbersome and 
archaic boards and commissions in his 
State. He formed a department of trans- 
portation, which previously was a dupli- 
cation of five State agencies. He has 
established a council to handle the im- 
portant subject of tourism, which pre- 
viously had been a political football. 
With a Democratic-controlled legislature 
pushing for a budget of well over $200 
million, he has held the line at $186 
million. 

ARIZONA 

Gov. Jack Williams who has been at 
the helm of Arizona government for little 
more than 8 months has signed some 134 
bills into law. Following former Gov. 
Paul J. Fannin, who is now a U.S. Sena- 
tor, as the fifth Republican Governor in 
the history of the State, Governor Wil- 
liams continues in the Republican tradi- 
tion to fight crime and corruption 
through government reform. The Wil- 
liams administration reorganized the 
State liquor department and State fair 
commission, established tougher penal- 
ties for bribery and corruption of public 
employees and legislators, and trans- 
ferred powers of investigation of fraud, 
and enforcement of narcotics laws, from 
the liquor department to the office of 
attorney general. 

CALIFORNIA 


In one of the Nation’s largest and 
fastest-growing States, Gov. Ronald Rea- 
gan has done a highly competent job 
coping with the problems inherited from 
the previous administration. He has cut 
spending, reduced the number of State 
employees, and insisted on responsible 
fiscal policies. He was faced with a gap 
of $500 million between expenditures and 
income, more than $4 billion in outstand- 
ing bonds, and a $386 million cash defi- 
ciency in the State general fund. Since 
taking office, Governor Reagan has cut 
$100 million in departmental spending 
from the proposed budget left by the 
outgoing administration and reduced 
their projected budgetary increases by 
50 percent. He has raised taxes and bal- 
anced the budget. 

NEVADA 


Gov. Paul Laxalt has made significant 
improvement in regaining State control 
over legalized gambling in Nevada. He 
has been extremely successful in formu- 
lating an industrial development pro- 
curement plan to attract new industry to 
the State. Under his administration, Ne- 
vada’s first air-pollution law was passed. 
He has called a special session of the 
legislature to deal with the problem of 
pollution in Lake Tahoe, the State’s ma- 
jor body of water. In conjunction with 
the private sector, he has established spe- 
cial summer camp programs, which last 
summer served 450 children. 

IDAHO 

Executive branch reorganization has 
been the key to Gov. Donald W. Samuel- 
son’s administration. The State depart- 
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ments of finance and insurance have 
been strengthened and improved. New 
programed budgeting has been instituted 
by a professionalized budget staff. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made in re- 
organization of the State prison system 
and improving State traffic safety pro- 
grams. Governor Samuelson has stressed 
improved Federal-State coordination and 
intergovernmental relations. 
OREGON 


Since taking office in January 1967, 
Gov. Tom McCall has personally met 
with over 35,000 citizens in his office dur- 
ing his daily public open house. He has 
taken his administration to the people 
through a series of townhall meetings to 
hear firsthand the local problems and 
needs of the community. He reports to 
the people weekly over 32 radio stations 
and once a month over TV. This brings 
government where it belongs, to the peo- 
ple. Governor McCall has successfully 
filled the office vacated by his able prede- 
cessor, Senator Mark HATFIELD. 

WASHINGTON 


Through his State planning and com- 
munity affairs agency, Gov. Daniel J. 
Evans maintains direct contact with the 
local community governments. He has 
secured a $25 million appropriation for 
direct aid to the communities to help 
them deal with their individual problems. 
He has obtained passage of a Department 
of Air Resources Pollution Act, which is 
a model for the Nation, and has signifi- 
cantly strengthened the State Water Pol- 
lution Act. He has also made tremendous 
strides in conservation and highway 
safety. Daniel Evans took over the Gov- 
ernor’s seat in a State which was $32 mil- 
lion in the red. Today, the State of Wash- 
ington is experiencing the greatest boom 
in its history, and has an economic sur- 
plus of $115 million—further proof that 
responsible government is possible. 

ALASKA 


Gov. Walter J. Hickel is pioneer- 
ing in his State of Alaska and has given 
highest priority to the establishment of 
a railroad from Fairbanks to Nome, to 
open that highly mineralized area. Re- 
calling that in addition to opening the 
West, the continental railroad of the 
United States benefited every area along 
its route, Governor Hickel tagged the 
Alaska railroad as the major long-range 
goal of his administration. The pioneer 
spirit to get things done, which still exists 
in the 49th State, is what gained victory 
for Governor Hickel. That same spirit is 
infusing Republicans in every other part 
of the country. There is still a wilderness 
to be conquered—a wilderness of red- 
tape, bureaucracy, disinterest, and inef- 
fectiveness which prevents government 
from operating at its peak efficiency for 
the benefit of all the people. Republicans, 
axes burnished, intend to continue hack- 
ing through that wilderness in 1968. 


A SHORT-TERM TAX BREAK WILL 
MORE THAN BE RECOUPED 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, tax leg- 
islation has recently been introduced, and 
designated as S. 2262, which for the next 
2 years would enable certain domestic 
corporations to make more effective use 
of net operating losses. 
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This legislation, which has also been 
introduced in the House as H.R. 12218, 
would directly benefit American Motors 
Corp., which has suffered heavy operat- 
ing losses for the past 2 years. 

Although American Motors is a small 
corporation in the context of the auto- 
motive industry, it is a corporation of 
very substantial size in terms of Ameri- 
can industry in general. As an employer, 
manufacturer, and taxpayer, it makes a 
significant contribution to the economy. 

American Motors is particularly sig- 
nificant in terms of business done in the 
State of Indiana. In addition to the sales 
and services provided by American Mo- 
tors dealers in Indiana, sales made to 
American Motors by Indiana manufac- 
turers and suppliers was substantially in 
excess of $100,000,000 in the corpora- 
tion’s 1966 fiscal year. Among the major 
Indiana plants doing substantial busi- 
ness with American Motors are the War- 
ner Gear Division of Borg-Warner at 
Muncie, the Budd Co. plant at Gary, the 
Great Lakes Steel plant at Portage, and 
the Bendix Corp. plant at South Bend. 

Mr. President, American Motors is the 
last independent domestic producer of 
significant size left in the passenger au- 
tomobile field. Because of operational 
losses during the past 2 years, it has 
had to incur substantial amounts of 
short-term debt and it has recently been 
suffering under a shortage of working 
capital. 

However, its future prospects are ex- 
cellent if it can now secure, through a 
quick tax refund, speedy relief necessary 
to continue full-scale competitive opera- 
tions. 

The company has just completed an 
extensive plant modernization program. 
It has a large and valuable dealer or- 
ganization. Moreover, the present man- 
agement of American Motors, which has 
been in office only since the first of the 
year, has attracted widespread favor- 
able notice in its moves to improve the 
company’s position. As part of this pol- 
icy, American Motors is concentrating 
its efforts on the type of product which 
the American automotive industry, in 
general, is not emphasizing—good, inex- 
pensive smaller cars. 

The success of this policy is indicated 
by the fact that sales of the company’s 
low-priced “American” line have in- 
creased substantially, following price 
cuts made earlier this year. The com- 
pany’s new model—the Javelin—has 
been well received by the automotive 
press. 

If the proposed legislation is adopted, 
American Motors would receive speedy 
relief by way of an income tax refund, 
with which it should be able to recapture 
a larger share of the passenger automo- 
bile market and to function as a mean- 
ingful fourth competitor in the auto- 
motive industry. 

The proposed legislation will provide 
that net operating losses could be carried 
back and applied against income of each 
of the 5 preceding taxable years, then 
carried forward and applied against the 
income of the three succeeding taxable 
years, in place of the present 3-year 
carryback and 5-year carryforward now 
in effect. However, the total carryover 
period will continue to be 8 years. 
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This legislation would apply only to 
corporations which cannot absorb their 
losses in the present 3-year carryback 
period and would otherwise have to wait 
for relief until they could carry such 
losses forward to future income years. 
Qualifying corporations must also have 
made very very substantial investments 
in plant and equipment in the past 5 tax- 
able years and must be engaged pri- 
marily in a business in which 85 percent 
of all of total domestic production is 
provided by three or fewer competitors. 

Mr. President, I would like to empha- 
size that the cost of the tax refund which 
this legislation will give to American Mo- 
tors will be far outweighed by the con- 
tributions in the form of tax revenues, 
jobs and less direct benefits that will be 
produced by such relief. 

During the past 5 years, the operations 
of American Motors have generated Fed- 
eral, State, and local tax payments from 
the corporation, its employees, dealers, 
subcontractors and suppliers which have 
been estimated to average $295 miilion a 
year. 

Additionally, because American Mo- 
tors has no foreign plants, and conse- 
quently exports all of its products sold 
abroad, it has contributed more than 
$150 million to a favorable national bal- 
ance of trade during the past 5 years. 

It has also been estimated that the 
company’s operations, over the same 5- 
year period, have resulted in an esti- 
mated annual average of $1.4 billion in 
retail sales, $784 million in total payrolls 
and related employee benefits and 
100,000 jobs. 

During its last fiscal year alone, 
American Motors paid approximately 
$230 million in wages, salaries, and re- 
lated benefits to its own employees. 

The value of these contributions 
greatly exceeds the revenue loss involved 
in the refunds which the proposed legis- 
lation would give to American Motors. 

If this corporation should now, by un- 
fortunate circumstance, be forced to re- 
duce substantially the scope of its opera- 
tions, significant economic dislocations 
will follow inevitably in localities heavily 
dependent on American Motors business. 
Those of us from Indiana remember too 
well the economic problems which fol- 
lowed the closing of the Studebaker fac- 
tory at South Bend to want to go through 
a similar experience. 

Mr. President, in crder to avoid this 
result and to assist an enterprise that is 
a valuable source of jobs and tax reve- 
nues, I am supporting this legislation. No 
one who is interested in a healthy 
economy and in promoting maximum 
employment should oppose it. 


WILDERNESS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
CITES JUSTICE DOUGLAS ON BIG 
THICKET OF TEXAS 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the latest, spring-summer 1967, edi- 
tion of the Living Wilderness, a magazine 
published by the Wilderness Society of 
America, contains an excellent review of 
the recent book entitled “A Farewell to 
Texas,” by Justice William O. Douglas. 
Written by Peter A. Gunter, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Philosophy Depart- 
ment, the review not only provides a good 
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survey of the book itself, but also ap- 
proaches knowledgeably and feelingly 
the plea that the book embodies, a plea 
for the saving of the vanishing wilder- 
ness of Texas, 

With the feeling of a true devotee of 
the great American wilderness, Mr. Gun- 
ter makes the contention about the 
precious Big Thicket area: 


Immediate action is necessary if the Big 
Thicket, with its incredible variety of plants 
and animals, is not to become a mere 
memory. 


I commend both the author and the 
magazine, the Living Wilderness, on a 
fine review and on this interest in the 
Big Thicket and other areas of Texas. 
The passage of S. 4, the bill to create 
a Big Thicket National Park, becomes 
every day more urgent, and this support 
of conservationists everywhere is appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Gunter’s review of “Fare- 
well to Texas,” published in the “Among 
the Books” column of the Living Wilder- 
ness, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMONG THE BOOKS 
FAREWELL TO TEXAS 


Farewell to Texas: A vanishing Wilderness. 
By William O. Douglas. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1967. (First volume of 
the American Wilderness series of which 
Justice Douglas is General Editor) xiv-+-242 
pp. (914 X614 in.) including full color front- 
ispiece, 1 double page map, 30 pen-and-ink 
sketches, 2 halftones, Appendix (List of Ferns 
and Fern Allies Found in the Big Thicket and 
in Northeast Texas, prepared for the author 
by Dr. Donovan S. Correll), index. $6.95. 


(Reviewed by Pete A. Gunter) 


Farewell to Texas is Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas’ plea for the preservation 
of Texas’ vanishing wilderness areas. Douglas’ 
plea, however, is haunted by a lament, for 
the forces in Texas opposed to the conserva- 
tion of natural beauty are powerful and 
deeply entrenched, while time is running out 
on the public. 

With a rhetoric which is apt to become 
heavy-handed, Douglas compares the de- 
spoilers of wilderness areas to the Ahab of 
the Old Testament who wished to take away 
from Naboth the Jezreelite the vineyard 
which had been given him as an inheritance, 
The Ahabs of Texas are public utilities, who 
lay pipelines through wilderness, stockmen, 
who overgraze their land. Federal agencies, 
which build needless dams, as well as lumber 
barons, oil companies, poachers and vandals, 

Douglas finds Ahabs destructively at work 
in three widely separated areas of the Lone 
Star State: the Big Thicket, the Trans-Pecos 
region, and the hill country of President 
Johnson. These three regions by no means 
constitute an exhaustive survey of Texas 
wilderness. They are, however, broadly and 
effectively representative of what Texans 
must labor to protect, if their State is to re- 
tain even fragments of its precious natural 
heritage. 

The Big Thicket, a dense forest in southeast 
Texas, originally contained more than three 
million acres. Today it is reduced to three 
hundred thousand acres, and though Sena- 
tor Yarborough has introduced a bill to make 
the area into a national park, by the time the 
bill has a chance of passing the Big Thicket 
will have been whittled down to one hundred 
and forty thousand acres: 

Land that in 1960 sold for $50 an acre 
[is] selling for $300 in 1966. Big develop- 
ment programs, in the form of subdivisions 
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` composed of small lots, are spreading every- 
where. They and the ruthless cutting pro- 
grams of lumber companies are appropriat- 
ing the modern Naboth's Vineyard to an 
end that these wondrous pieces of God's 
creation do not deserve. 

Douglas insists that if remaining Thicket 
lands come into the hands of lumber com- 
panies, not only will the woods be cut down, 
but thousands of birds will die when woods 
are sprayed to kill hardwoods and make room 
for pines. Immediate action is necessary if 
the Big Thicket, with its incredible variety 
of plants and animals, is not to become a 
mere memory. 

The West Texas Trans-Pecos region is dry, 
rocky, marginal. Yet, as Justice Douglas 
demonstrates, it contains much that is 
beautiful and unique. It may interest some 
readers to discover that the Big Bend Na- 
tional Park (established 1944) was made 
possible through land misuse, Area ranchers 
had so depleted the countryside through 
overgrazing that most were going bankrupt 
and had to be “bailed out.” Happily, land 
owners were glad to find any prospective 
buyer, even the Federal Government, which 
in Texas is sometimes rumored to be a Com- 
munist organization. Douglas chronicles the 
history, geography, flora and fauna of the 
Big Bend, concluding with an eloquent de- 
scription of a raft trip down the rugged 
canyons of the Rio Grande. 

The Davis Mountains, with their widely 
varied plant and animal life and their long 
history as an American military outpost, 
rise abruptly out of a desert environment. 
Better-watered, less forbidding than the Rio 
Grande country to the south, they are none- 
theless now undergoing the same mistreat- 
ment which once dessicated the Big Bend. 
Douglas, amid climbs to the highest moun- 
tain peaks, speculates that someday this area 
may become so mutilated that many of its 
ranchers will also have to be bailed out. Not 
until then will the Davis Mountains be put 
to “the highest use, which is recreation.” 

The Davis Mountains are so formidable a 
natural feature that no account of Texas’ 
wilderness areas could fail to consider them, 
Tucked away in an inconspicuous corner of 
the desert, however, Capote Falls might pass 
entirely unnoticed were it not for books like 
Farewell to Teras. Douglas’ description of 
the falls, with its secluded canyon, its 
beautiful plant life and its two-hundred foot 
cliffs, is memorable, as well as timely, for a 
new Federal highway will soon put the once- 
isolated falls in the public domain: 

It should become an urgent Federal 
projet. The combinations of the 
Painted Desert, the creek, the falls, the 
ciénega, the escarpment, and the rolling top 
country will make it one of the most power- 
ful magnets in the Southwest. 

Douglas’ enthusiasm is, however, tempered 
with sadness, for drought and livestock mis- 
Management have already combined to 
diminish the lush upland marshes which 
nourish the falls. 

The Guadalupes are a rugged mountain 
chain stretching northward from Texas into 
New Mexico. Their southernmost range cul- 
minates in El Capitan mountain, the highest 
peak in Texas. The flanks of El Capitan are 
cut by deep canyons, two of which, North 
and South McKittrick Canyons, Douglas de- 
scribes at length, dwelling on their floral 
ecology and their scenic grandeur, Though 
El Capitan and its wild canyons have recently 
been transformed into a national park, this 
in itself is no guarantee that they will not 
be abused. The National Park Service, rather 
than protecting remote areas, today has a 
policy of invading and “developing” them. 
Thus a whole city has sprung up in Yellow- 
stone, the Smokies are to be laced by still 
another highway, and in Rocky Mountain 
National Park unique areas of tundra vegeta- 
tion have been trampled out of existence. 
Conservationists will have to struggle to save 
Guadalupe National Park from a similar fate. 
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Midway between the western deserts and 
the lush Big Thicket lies the central Texas 
hill country, famous as the home of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson. The hill country 
should be utilized for camping and hiking. 
Deep limestone springs water its many clear, 
tree-bordered rivers, while its ridges afford 
beautiful views and respite from the sum- 
mer heat. Douglas suggests that the area 
should be utilized for camping and hiking: 

I see in my mind’s eye a trail system of 
several hundred miles with spurs down la- 
teral ridges. I see this trail system linking 
up with trails along some of the rivers. 

Engaging as this prospect may seem, Doug- 
las is the only person who, to my knowledge, 
has envisioned it. There are few trails in 
Texas today, and the hill country’s springs 
and rivers are menaced by those who would 
tap its underground waters and transport 
them miles away. 

Though explorations over a period of six 
years went into its preparation, Farewell to 
Texas has the appearance of a hurriedly 
written book. Its descriptive passages often 
seem to consist of series of jotted notes, while 
its repetitions are too numerous to be over- 
looked. Thus it is asserted at least twice 
that Texas has more species of cactus than 
Arizona, that mule deer dress out at two 
hundred pounds, that Texas State parks are 
known largely for their dance facilities, that 
there are hot springs along the Rio Grande, 
etc. 

Nonetheless, these faults should not blind 
the reader to the value of Justice Douglas’ 
book. No one else has taken pains to ex- 
amine Texas' wilderness areas with an eye 
towards their conservation. Few others have 
explained, clearly and unmistakably, the 
urgency of the task. In this respect, Farewell 
to Teras is an effective and important book, 
for which all those interested in the cause 
of conservation should be grateful. 


SUPPORT FOR CREATION OF SEN- 
ATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
TECHNOLOGY AND THE HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT: SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 68 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in early 
August, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Musk! and I informed a number of the 
country’s leading scientists about Senate 
Resolution 68, “to establish a Select Sen- 
ate Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment.” 

On August 28 I placed in the Recorp, 
at page 24312, several of the replies we 
received. 

We now have received more than 100 
responses to our joint letter, and I am 
happy to say that not one disapproves 
of, or even seriously questions, the pur- 
poses of the resolution. 

In fact, it is fair to say that most, if 
not all, of the scientists with whom we 
have corresponded are enthusiastically 
in favor of creating a committee which 
would provide a forum where scientists 
and legislators can face each other and 
discuss the critical environmental prob- 
lems ahead and what science and tech- 
nology can do to solve them. Our cor- 
respondents, almost to a man, see an in- 
formation gap between the legislators 
and the scientists and also see Senate 
Resolution 68 as an important and prac- 
tical means of narrowing the gap. 

Because the letters which have arrived 
since August 28 are as useful and 
thoughtful as the first group which I 
placed in the Recorp, and because I 
think the passage of the proposed legis- 
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lation is so crucial, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remaining responses which 
Senator Musxre and I have received be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ILLINOIS, 
September 16, 1967. 
Senator EDMUND S. Musxm, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Musk: I am most happy 
to respond to your appeal regarding Senate 
Resolution 68 “To Establish a Select Senate 
Committee on Technology and the Human 
Environment.” 

Such a Select Committee, it seems to me, 
could contribute greatly at this stage of 
America’s development. As the full import 
of science and technology becomes more 
realized and as the advances of science and 
technology become even more rapid, it is 
essential that knowledgeable individuals an- 
ticipate problems and, insofar, as possible, 
have solutions available. Certainly, every 
man’s identity must somehow be assured 
and safeguarded, lest man succumb as a 
victim to his own creations. 

It might also be suggested that delibera- 
tions on technology and the human environ- 
ment include experts from the non-science 
community. Legal and evaluative implica- 
tions, for example, are already inherent in 
much of the recent scientific and technologi- 
cal advances, and such implications will un- 
doubtedly match the growing complexities 
and subtleties of the new discoveries and in- 
ventions. 

As you may know, the University of Mi- 
nois has given some attention to these pro- 
found problems through our inter-discipli- 
nary Center for Human Ecology and our 
Water Resources Center. I am asking Pro- 
fessor Frederick Sargent II and Professor Ben 
B. Ewing, directors of the above Centers, to 
submit ideas they may have concerning your 
proposal, 

In closing, let me reiterate my hope that 
such a Select Committee would have a pro- 
found and beneficial effect on the future of 
the nation, I thank you personally for solicit- 
ing my views and if I can be of any assist- 
ance in thefuture, please do not hesitate 
to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL ALPERT, 
Dean, 
THE INSTITUTE FoR CANCER RESEARCH, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 24, 1967. 
Re S. Res. 68 To establish a Select Senate 
Committee on Technology and the Hu- 
man Environment 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, JI., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am grateful to you for letting 
me know of the purposes and status of Sen- 
ate Resolution 68. 

This seems to be an admirable effort to 
look ahead and plan for man’s future. Our 
world is being changed by technology at a 
rate that is much more rapid than the rates 
of evolutionary processes. Evolution has re- 
quired millions of years to produce human 
beings that can actively hunt, fish, fight, and 
farm with the aid of a few simple tools of 
their invention. Now suddenly in the last 
fifty years man’s discoveries in science have 
led to a technology that is drastically chang- 
ing his environment and mode of life. Our 
genes cannot adapt to such rapid changes. 
We shall instead have to modify our new 
technologies to make them compatible with 
our nature. This will require just the kind of 
study and planning proposed for the Select 
Committee on Senate Resolution 68. I would 
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therefore like to go on record as support- 
ing it. 


Senior Member, The Institute for Can- 
cer Research, Professor of Biophysics, 
The University of Pennsylvania. 

DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS AND 
ASTRONAUTICS, STANFORD UNIVER- 
SITY, 

Stanford, Calif., August 22, 1967. 

Mr. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Musk: I have just recently re- 
ceived your letter of August 12, 1967 regard- 
ing Senate Resolution 68 “To Establish a 
Select Senate Committee on Technology and 
the Human Environment.” The Select Com- 
mittee indeed appears to be an excellent idea 
for establishing closer relationships between 
the Senate, and the scientific ological 
community in a joint effort to solve critical 
environmental problems regarding man's 
future. 

I must also add that I, too, feel that a 
study group of this nature would provide a 
very useful source of information for all 
concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOLT ASHLEY, 

Professor, Aeronautics and Astronautics. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DEPART- 
MENT OF APPLIED ELECTRO- 
PHYSICS, 

San Diego, August 22, 1967. 

Senators EDMUND S. Muskre and Howarp H. 
BAKER, Jr., 

Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: In reply to your letter of August 
12, 1967, I should like to give my strongest 
support to a proposal to establish a Select 
Senate Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment. I agree that the estab- 
lishment of such a select committee would 
make an immeasurable contribution by de- 
veloping a closer relationship between the 
Senate and the Scientific and Technological 
Community in a joint effort to solve critical 
environmental problems. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry G. BOOKER, 
Chairman. 
(Signed in Dr. Booker’s absence.) 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY INSTITUTE, 
Los Angeles, August 25, 1967. 

Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman, U.S. Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Muskie: I was pleased to 
learn from your letter of August 12 that 
progress had been made toward establish- 
ment of a Senate Committee on Technology 
and the Human Environment. 

From your letter, it appears that your in- 
quiry may be broad enough to include the 
impact of developments in modern biology 
and biochemistry on the future of mankind. 
Although such developments may be slow in 
coming, and the next 50 years may see only 
the true beginnings, we are clearly on the 
threshold of a biological revolution. As for 
the impact on man this is likely to have 
more effect than all the ramifications of the 
industrial revolution with the culmination in 
atomic energy and its applications. 

I have enclosed with this letter a copy of 
an article that appeared recently in the 
Chemical and Engineering News. It indicates 
in an inadequate way some of the possible 
relationships of molecular biology to the 
understanding and control of biological sys- 
tems. 

I would be interested in learning the de- 
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talls as well as the fate of the legislation 
you propose. 
Very truly yours, 
P, D. BOYER, 
Director, Molecular Biology Institute. 
BROOKHAVEN NATIONAL LABORA- 
TORY, ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITIES, 
INC., 
Uptown, N.Y., September 26, 1967. 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

U.S. Senator, 

Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 

U.S. Senator, Committee on Government 
Operations, Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to reply to your letter 
of August 12, 1967 regarding S. Res. 68 “To 
Establish a Select Senate Committee on Tech- 
nology and the Human Environment”. 

As an institution engaged in fundamental 
research sponsored by Federal funds, Brook- 
haven National Laboratory has a special in- 
terest in both anticipated environmental 
problems and the goals to be established for 
the proposed Select Senate Committee on 
Technology and the Human Environment, 
We endorse the mission of the Select Com- 
mittee and feel that much benefit can be 
derived from a forum where scientists and 
legislators would explore critical environ- 
mental problems to determine those prob- 
lems whose solution would be enhanced by 
the collaborative efforts of the scientific and 
governmental communities. 

If we can provide any information perti- 
nent to S. Res. 68, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. P. Bonn, M.D., 
Associate Director, 


WHITMAN COLLEGE, 
Walla Walla, Wash., August 30, 1967. 

Re Senate Resolution 68. 

Attention: Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, U.S. Sen- 
ator, Hon. Howarp H. Baker, Jr., U.S. 
Senator, 

U.S. Senate, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Thank you for your letter of 
August 12 in regard to the proposed Select 
Committee on Technology and Human En- 
vironment. As a result of attending several 
symposiums on the impact of science and 
technology on our society, such as the one 
held last fall at the 75th Anniversary of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, I have come 
to certain general conclusions in regard to 
the proper role of the scientist or engineer. 
In our society and political system, it is cer- 
tainly improper for either of them to dictate 
in any manner the direction that our society 
should take. 

I strongly believe their proper role should 
be the following one: When political action 
is necessary for the solution of critical prob- 
lems in our society and proposals are put 
forward for the solution of these problems, 
often the proposal adopted has an unforeseen 
impact on our society. While it may alleviate 
the immediate problem, it often creates other 
problems even more serious. The proper pro- 
cedure for the scientist or engineer would 
be to consider and study all such proposals 
and try to predict within the limits of our 
understanding what the over-all impact of 
each proposal would be. They might well 
come up with one or more different proposals, 
also with predictions as regards their prob- 
able consequences. From such studies our 
society, our voting public, would have, 
through their elected representatives, a 
chance to make an informed choice. It is my 
firm conviction that the professional scientist 
or engineer should never be in a position of 
dictating the choice; that the choice should 
always be made by society through normal 
political action. 

The trouble at present is that often there 
is only one proposal or if there are alterna- 
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tives, the choice has to be made without 
much knowledge or understanding of what 
the results will be. The role of science is 
the development of concepts that give us 
understanding of how things happen, This 
understanding, where applicable, should. be 
used to suggest other alternatives and to 
offer informed predictions regarding the 
over-all effect that adoption of any one 
might have on our society. 

It is also my firm belief that since our 
concepts are not perfect, the predictions 
will not always prove accurate and the 
choices made will not always be the best 
ones. Nevertheless, I do believe that in the 
long run our society and political system 
will make the proper choices. The function 
of the expert is to provide the information 
necessary to aid society in making its choice. 

Finally, I want to say again that it is 
up to society, to the body politic, to take the 
responsibility and make the choice. The role 
of the expert, the scientist or the engineer 
should never go beyond that of advice and 
prediction to the best of his knowledge and 
ability, and that this point of view is not 
original with me. Others have expressed sim- 
ilar view points. 

Insofar as your proposed Select Commit- 
tee might accomplish and implement these 
suggested procedures, I am highly in fayor 
of it. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER H. BRATTAIN., 


SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORP., 
Santa Monica, Calif., August 23, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS MUSKIE and BAKER: Thank 
you for your letter of August 12 in which 
you discuss SR-68 “To Establish a Select 
Senate Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment.” It seems to me that 
the proposal contained in your resolution is 
most worthwhile, and points to a problem 
which is becoming more and more acute in 
American society. Certainly, your effort to 
establish a dialogue between members of the 
Senate and scientists and technologists is 
urgently needed. Not only must this dialogue 
involve high government officials and legis- 
lators, but we also need to extend this ex- 
change of information and the implications 
of science to the public at large. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with a short comment in 
today’s paper. Mayor Addonizio of Newark is 
quoted as saying: 

“Affluent Americans are gripped more by 
the need to buy a vacation home, a sports 
car for their college-bound son and a second 
color television set than they are with shar- 
ing their affluence with the poor. It is the 
cruelest of myths . . . that middle-class 
America has an interest in saving cities.” 

Unfortunately, I think there is some truth 
to the Mayor’s comments, and it illustrates 
so well the extent to which technology— 
which makes possible color television, sports 
cars, etc.—not only satisfies the materialistic 
needs of our culture, but shapes the attitudes 
and value systems of all classes. The poorly 
understood process by which the opinions, 
motivations, values, and goals of the Ameri- 
can people are shaped by technological de- 
velopments is a matter needing serious study. 
Things of a technical nature which we value 
often carry with them hidden side effects 
which we either ignore or fail to understand. 
If the forum you contemplate helps in ex- 
ploring this problem, it will have served a 
most useful purpose. 

As you probably know, the System Develop- 
ment Corporation is one of the country's 
largest organizations involved in the design 
and system analysis aspects of computer ap- 
plications. Many of us here have tried to 
assess the long-range impact on society of 
the computer and information processing 
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technology. We believe that this impact is 
as yet only dimly understood, but also be- 
lieve that in the long run it will be one of 
the major shapers of the human environ- 
ment. I hope that as a part of the consid- 
erations of the Select Committee you will dis- 
cuss this new information processing 
technology and how it will be affecting the 
human environment. 
Sincerely yours, 
Launor F. CARTER, 
Senior Vice President. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, 
August 25, 1967. 

Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MUSKIE: Your memorandum 
regarding the favorable reporting of S. Res. 
68 from your Subcommittee to the full Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is appre- 
ciated. This Resolution concerns an area in 
which I have a great interest, and I compli- 
ment your efforts to bring a better degree of 
understanding of the interrelationship of 
technology and man in his environment to 
the Senate. Earlier this year I was priviledged 
to take part in discussions within the Science 
& Technology Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States regarding the 
formation of a Joint Committee on Science 
& Technology of both Houses. 

It is becoming apparent the population 
increases in certain parts of the country are 
creating incompatibilities with the natural 
environment. Atmospheric and water pollu- 
tion are the most obvious manifestations of 
this situation. Yet to single out any one con- 
tributor to the deteriorating on, no 
matter how significant its contribution in 
the negative sense and force cessation, would, 
in the absence of adequate study and under- 
standing, do violence to the concept of 
multiple use. This is not to preclude such 
action when warranted, but the social and 
economic values must be considered along 
with the physical and esthetic. Moreover, 
there is room for invention in this sphere 
because by definition everything man does 
pollutes the natural environment. Pollution 
can have a beneficial effect on the physical 
environment as well as a detrimental one. 
The facet of the problem needing under- 
standing and research concerns means for 
making the waste products of multiple users 
complimentary to one another and to the 
general environment. Precedence for this in 
Nature is everywhere, and man can profit 
from the example. 

The establishment of a Select Senate Com- 
mittee on Technology and the Human En- 
vironment would materially aid in creating 
the intellectual climate in which matters of 
this consequence could be discussed. It could 
quite conceivably stop otherwise precipitous 
legislative action in this field. 

I am enclosing a recent paper on the gen- 
eral subject of expanding man’s environ- 
mental horizons. It seems to me that the 

Federal Government will one day have to 
3 a branch which deals with the total 
environmental question, whether it be land, 
sea or space and man’s existence in it. Again 
the Select Committee could provide the 
forum for discussing the problem. 
Sincerely, 
JoHN H. CLOTWORTHY, 
Chairman, Division of Ocean Engineering. 


DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY AND 
IMMUNOLOGY, HARVARD MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, 

Boston, Mass., September 13, 1967. 
Mr. EDMUND 8. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. Musxre: I am grateful to you for 
telling me about Senate Resolution 68 to es- 
tablish a select Senate Committee on Tech- 
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nology and the Human Environment. I be- 

lieve, as you evidently do too, that such a 

committee to plan for the future not only in 

preventing disaster but also perhaps in chan- 
neling effort would be very fruitful for the 
nation. 

I earnestly hope that the Senate will estab- 
lish such a committee and I would be grate- 
ful to read the proposal in its present form 
if copies are available. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. Coons, M.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, DEPARTMENT OF AERONAU- 
TICS AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
Cambridge, Mass., August 29, 1967. 

Hon. EDMUND MUSKIE, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Muskie: I was very pleased to re- 
ceive your letter of August 12, 1967. As a pro- 
fessor at MJ. T. for some thirty years, and an 
active worker in the pioneering regions of 
technology, I have long been concerned with 
the reactions of our race to its environment. 

I am enclosing some papers and articles 
that I have written on the general subject of 
mankind’s interactions with the environment 
and possible ways of dealing with the situa- 
tions as they exist now and will develop in 
the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. DRAPER, 
Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Diego, August 24, 1967. 

Hon, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Government Operations, Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you very much for the 
information about the Select Committee on 
Technology and the Human Environment. 
This appears to be a most valuable commit- 
tee, particularly if it operates as a study 
group and confers with the knowledgeable 
members of the scientific and technological 
community. 

As you undoubtedly know, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences has initiated 
a similar study and issued an interim report 
in the recent issue of Daedalus. This Academy 
would therefore seem to be a very appropri- 
ate channel through which your Committee 
can establish relationship with the many 
pecple who can help it in its work. 

Again, thank you very much for inform- 
ing me of the establishment of this Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL ECKART, 
Professor of Geophysics. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
UPSTATE MEDICAL CENTER, 
Syracuse, N.Y., August 28, 1967. 

Hon, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Committee on Government Operations, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Musxie: This is in reply to 
your letter informing me of the establish- 
ment of a “Select Senate Committee on Tech- 
nology and the Human Environment.” 

I can conceive of no more noteworthy in- 
volvement for the legislative branch of our 
government. All of us realize that the posi- 
tive benefits to be derived from the advances 
in science and technology achieved in the 
past generation, and which will be expanded 
even further in the future, call for the deep- 
est and most intensified intellectual efforts 
of our most capable scientists. These ad- 
vances perhaps represent the greatest con- 
tributions of America to the world in gen- 
eral and thus offer positive improvement in 
health and standards of living for not only 
our own citizens but for those who live in 
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other countries as well. The importance of 
the task which your subcommittee has as- 
sumed for itself may well be without parallel 
as a service for our citizenry. 
Sincerely, 
Harry A. FELDMAN, M.D., 
Professor and Chairman. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ENGINEER- 

ING, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1967. 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thank you very much for 
your letter on S. Res. 68 “To Establish A 
Select Senate Committee on Technology and 
the Human Environment”, May I assure you 
of my wholehearted support of your advocacy 
of the formation of such a Committee, and 
I agree that it could contribute to the de- 
velopment of a closer relationship between 
the United States Senate and the scientific 
and technological community. 

There can be no doubt of the timeliness, 
or even urgency, of undertaking joint efforts 
in this area. In support of the need thereof, 
permit me to call your attention to the edi- 
torial by Marshall W. Nirenberg, which ap- 
peared in the 11 August 1967 issue of Sci- 
ence, page 633. 

Finally, may I suggest for your considera- 
tion that the Select Senate Committee be 
established jointly with the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

Respectfully yours, 
P. J. FLORY. 


STATE UNIVERSITY or New York 


AT BUFFALO, 
August 24, 1967. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Muskie: This is in response 
to your letter of August 12 concerning the 
establishment of a Select Senate Committee 
on Technology and the Human Environment. 
You requested comments. 

I feel that this is an excellent develop- 
ment which you and Senator Baker are pro- 
moting. Certainly the whole subject of the 
impact of technology, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world, is one of 
the most difficult and important problems 
which now face us, hence I certainly endorse 
the idea of the establishment of such a select 
committee. I feel it is important, however, 
that false hopes shall not be developed. Al- 
though the deliberations of such a com- 
mittee, if composed of able and responsible 
participants, will be useful, it should not be 
anticipated that it will come out with exact 
and effective solutions. In other words, it 
would be unfortunate if the general public 
were led to believe that some magic solu- 
tions would be forthcoming. 

As you are well aware, the Senate is not 
alone in surveying the technological land- 
scape and proposing remedies for future un- 
fortunate situations. There is, of course, Con- 
gressman Miller’s committee on Science and 
Astronautics. There are the serious commit- 
tee deliberations of the National Academy of 
Science and the National Academy of Engi- 
neering on national policy for science and 
technology. There are other groups, such as 
some foundations that are attempting to 
advise on policies and programs in the area 
of the crowded crystal ball of the future. I 
believe that any device which will lead to the 
earnest consideration of the best minds ayail- 
able on the present and future problems ir 
very worthwhile, however, I think it is verf 
important that the various groups not work 
without knowledge of the other's activities 
or carry out efforts that are at cross purposes. 
I am merely suggesting that when your se- 
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lect committee is established that a great 
deal of attention be given to appropriate 
“coordination,” even though that has be- 
come a rather tiresome word. The effective- 
ness of such coordination will depend pri- 
marily on the perceptiveness and the quality 
of the work of the supporting staff of the 
committee, hence I would suggest that major 
attention be given to the recruiting of the 
best possible staff for the committee which 
I trust will materialize. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. C. Furnas, 
President Emeritus. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
CENTER, 

September 25, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S, MUSKIE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 

mental Relations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MUSKIE: This is in reference 
to your communication of August 12, 1967 
on S. Res. 68. 

Although I was not previously aware of the 
steps that had been taken toward the estab- 
lishment of a Select Senate Committee on 
Technology and the Human Environment, I 
regard the existence of such a permanent 
body within the Senate as highly desirable, 
indeed, essential. For it is a moot question 
in the minds of some of us whether men in 
their social and political relationships can 
adjust sanely enough and quickly enough to 
the chaotic environmental changes being 
effected by the accelerating rate of scientific 
and technological development to enable 
them to survive in a civilized state. 

„ however, every attempt should 
be made to make such adjustments. A Per- 
manent Study Committee within the Con- 
gress could, I believe, contribute in a major 
way toward this goal, if, as proposed it will 
confine itself in all cases to impartial ex- 
amination, free discussion and disinterested 
recommendation for political action when 
this is clearly indicated. My only reservation 
in giving complete support to the resolution 
rises from the fear that it may be difficult or 
impossible to restrict the activities of the 
Committee to these functions. 

I should appreciate receiving a copy of S. 
68 if this is available. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. ENDERS, 

Ph. D, Chief, Research Division of Infec- 
tious Diseases, The Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center, University Professor, 
Harvard University. 


NATIONAL ACCELERATOR LABORATORY, 
Oakbrook, Il., August 24, 1967. 

Senators EDMUND S. Muskre and Howagrp H. 
BAKER, Jr., 

Committee on Government Operations, Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS MUSKIE AND BAKER: I very 
much appreciate the information you sent 
to me with regard to Senate Resolution 68 
“to establish a select Senate Committee on 
Technology and the human environment.” 
I believe that it is of critical importance to 
improve communications between the scien- 
tific and technological sector of our society 
on the one hand, and the political-economic 
sector on the other. I have been deeply con- 
cerned for many years, now, about what I 
consider to be a broadening gap in under- 
standing and communication between the 
scientific community and the rest of our 
society. Paradoxically this is occurring at 
a time when the impact of science on all 
phases of our highly industrialized society 
is more obvious than ever. 

My particular concern tends to focus on 
the role of fundamental science and on the 
public understanding of it. As our technology 
and our industry become more and more 
sophisticated, the coupling between funda- 
mental science and the development of new 
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technology and the improvement of stand- 
ard of living becomes more and more obscure. 
In spite of this fact, it is my conviction that 
the latter cannot and will not thrive without 
the continued growth of the roots which are 
inherent in the former. 

It is because of my concern for these 
matters that I have accepted the position 
of Chairman of the Division of Physical 
Sciences of the National Research Council 
and recently have agreed to serve on the 
new committee on Physics and Society of 
the American Institute of Physics. In the 
deliberations of these groups I am continu- 
ally impressed by the difficulty of pondering 
the imponderable. Sooner or later questions 
surrounding the relationship between govern- 
ment and science tend to focus on dollar 
costs and dollar values, but what is the 
dollar value of current research. How much 
is it worth to know the age of the earth? 
Although we are everywhere surrounded by 
the fruits of the science that has been pur- 
sued during the past century, the potential 
product of today’s science can never be so 
clearly identified. 

I have often argued that in order to deal 
with the whole patient instead of with some 
isolated symptoms, it would be interesting to 
bring together not only people in science and 
technology with people bearing the respon- 
sibility of government, but also to include 
in such discussions some professional people 
from the social sciences, particularly some 
theoretical economists who may be able to 
see the apparent problems of the future 
from a different point of view and to provide 
a fresh approach to the matters that con- 
cern us all in common. 

Thank you once again for informing me of 
the status of your activities in this area. I 
am very much interested in these matters, 
and I wish you the very best of luck in ob- 
taining favorable consideration of your res- 
olution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin L. GOLDWASSER, 
Deputy Director. 


AEROSPACE CORP., 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 29, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thank you for your recent 
letter concerning Senate Resolution 68 “To 
Establish a Select Senate Committee on 
Technology and the Human Environment.” 

We, at Aerospace Corporation, working in 
the very forefront of science and technology 
related to ballistic missiles and military space 
programs, are extremely interested in such 
activities. Any proposal to promote better 
understanding of the scientific advances and 
accomplishments, particularly as to their im- 
pact on man’s future, is significant. Only 
through such understanding can the expand- 
ing technologies be fruitfully employed for 
the betterment of mankind. 

Thank you very much for informing me of 
the status of the Senate Resolution. I will 
be most pleased to assist you and your Com- 
mittee in any way I can. 

Sincerely, 
Ivan A, GETTING, 


HEWLETT-PACKARD CO., 
Palo Alto, Calif., September 20, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN; I am sorry to have been so 
long in answering your letter of August 12th 
relative to Senate Resolution 68 “To Estab- 
lish a Select Senate Committee on Technol- 
ogy and the Human Environment.” 

Unfortunately, I know very little about the 
practical organization of the Senate, and 
therefore, the method of operation of the 
proposed Select Senate Committee on Tech- 
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nology and the Human Environment is not 
clear. 

In view of the increased importance of 
science and its impact on today’s society, 
such a committee could be in a position to 
provide a valuable input to the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. HEWLETT. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, 

Arlington, Va., September 22, 1967. 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Muskie: I was pleased to 
recelve your informative memorandum re- 
garding Senate Resolution 68 which seeks to 
establish a select Senate committee on tech- 
nology and human environment. 

You and members of your subcommittee 
are to be commended for having taken this 
action to improve communications between 
the scientific-technical community and the 
Senate. Such a forum, where the interchange 
of ideas and critical analyses of the impact 
of technology on our society could be devel- 
oped, will have far reaching implications. 

In the conduct of my own responsibilities 
as Chief of the Kidney Disease Control Pro- 
gram, National Center for Chronic Disease 
Control, we are coming to grips with just 
such a technological challenge. The artificial 
kidney, and programs designed to bring this 
costly and complex care to the many thou- 
sands of citizens of this country who require 
it each year, is but the first of many similar 
problems which will result from further de- 
velopment of artificial organs useful in the 
extension of human life and productivity. 

I certainly hope that the Senate will con- 
sider this resolution favorably and I, as well 
as my scientific colleagues, will consider it 
a very real privilege to be able to participate 
in any way in the deliberations of this study 
group. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E. GOODMAN, 

M.D., Chief, Kidney Disease Control 
Program, National Center for Chronic 
Disease Control. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, DIREC- 
TOR OF NAVY LABORATORIES, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1967. 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Operations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Muskie: This is to endorse 
strongly your intention to establish a Select 
Senate Committee on Technology and Human 
Environment. 

In view of the possible strong effects of 
developments in science and technology on 
our society, I believe it is absolutely essential 
that we explore as fully as we can, in advance, 
all of the possible ramifications. I am sure 
your action has been dictated by the numer- 
ous problems that have developed from the 
Atomic Energy programs, and river 
pollution, smog, and strip mining, to name 
a few. 

I wish you well in this endeavor and will 
help any way you see possible. 

Respectfully, 
GERALD W. JoHNSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Estes Park, Colo., August 23, 1967. 

Hon, E. S. MUSKIE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Muskie: Thank you for one 
of the memoranda from yourself and Sen- 
ator Baker con the news that S. Res. 
68 “To establish a select Senate Committee 
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on Technology and the Human Environ- 
ment” is now moving toward a very impor- 
tant stage in its Senate consideration. 

Although I have seen no draft of the reso- 
lution, I am happy to express my enthusiasm 
for the idea of establishing such a Select 
Committee. It would provide a mechanism 
whereby investigators and innovators within 
the various domains of science and tech- 
nology might communicate their expertise on 
matters all too often left only to lobbyists 
with axes to grind. 

The title of the resolution suggests that 
the emphasis will be on the technologies de- 
riving from the physical sciences. While it is 
quite true that some of the most important 
changes in human environment derive from 
these technologies, the solutions for the 
problems they raise almost invariably call for 
the expertise of representatives of the medi- 
cal, the behavioral, and the social sciences. 

While chairing one of the presidential task 
forces last year, I learned that the advances 
in agricultural technology have brought the 
industrial revolution to the farms. As you 
undoubtedly know, more people have moved 
from the farms to the cities since the end 
of World War II than moved from the farms 
to the cities from the time of the landing 
of the Pilgrims till the end of World War II. 
Whereas roughly 90% of our population lived 
on farms and in towns of less than 2,000 at 
the turn of this century, only about 10% now 
live under these conditions. This spurt in 
the rate of migration to the cities derives 
from developments rooted in the physical 
sciences, but the solution for the problems 
of the cities calls for the expertise of medical, 
behavioral, and social sciences. It is lack of 
their participation in the slum-clearance 
programs and the housing programs that has 
aggravated the problem. In these programs, 
we have destroyed the functional social re- 
lationships in our slums. In denying a place 
to the small businesses that flourished in the 
slum neighborhoods, particularly on the first 
floors of buildings, we destroyed controls on 
the youngsters growing up. We destroyed the 
interdependence of people in neighborhoods. 
We denied youth the opportunity to have 
these business people as models for their own 
futures, In the neighborhoods of these hous- 
ing programs, nuclear families live alone and 
largely without friends upon whom they can 
depend. When both parents have to work, 
the children are left to shift for themselves. 
In consequence, the standards of conduct 
they imbibe are largely those of the peer- 
group gang. We are reaping the consequences 
in the outbreaks of violence. We are reaping 
other consequences in the incompetence of 
the slum-reared young. 

As a representative of the behavioral sci- 
ences, I must admit that we have no pat so- 
lutions. My colleagues and I are often in dis- 
agreement about how best to proceed toward 
solution, On the other hand, we have learned 
how to submit our hypothesis to tests. Ordi- 
narily, we are limited to laboratories where 
many of the conditions of society do not op- 
erate. I happen to believe that we could go 
a long way toward reestablishing the inter- 
dependence among families in neighborhoods 
through encouraging cooperation in the op- 
eration of child-care facilities. The parents 
of the slums love their children as much as 
do you or I, but they lack both the know- 
how and the facilities to help them develop 
their potential. Work supported by the Ap- 
plied Research Branch of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health in which psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers have tried 
to alter the childrearing practices of slum 
parents by counsel has failed utterly. On the 
other hand, work in which parents are 
brought in as teachers’ helpers in nursery 
schools where they have an opportunity to 
see, first hand, the ways of the teachers and 
the consequences in the behavior of their 
children and to get these ways explained has 
shown great promise, Not only do the younger 
children of these parents show improvements 
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in intellectual tests as large as the children 
who participate in the nursery schools, but 
the children of near-by neighbors also show 
improvements that suggest that these par- 
ents can communicate changes in child-rear- 
ing practices better than can professionals 
who merely talk. I submit these examples as 
instances where innovative attempts to con- 
tribute toward the solution of some of our 
social and educational problems are begin- 
ning to tell us what kinds of innovations to 
avoid and what kind to bet on. I am confident 
that representatives from these human sci- 
ences could, with practice, become capable of 
communicating our educated guesses and 
their bases to the gentlemen of the Senate. 
In the process, we of the behavioral sciences 
could become partners with the gentlemen 
of the Senate in challenging enterprise of de- 
veloping solutions for the problems which we 
are creating for ourselves with our tech- 
nological advances, 

Let me urge you to make a place on the Se- 
lect Committee for representatives of the 
behavioral sciences, the medical sciences, and 
the social sciences. 

Sincerely, 
J. McV. HUNT, 
Ph. D., Professor of Psychology. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 24, 1967. 
Hon EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Muskie: I think the 
Senate Resolution 68 “To Establish a Select 
Senate Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment” is a very good idea. 

In the atomic and space programs, we have 
been very careful about protecting the en- 
vironment, but this has not been so with all 
technological projects. If your committee 
would improve the chances of preventing 
further environmental, and particularly at- 
mospheric, contamination, it would do an 
invaluable service. 

I would be pleased to be helpful in any 
way I can. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. LIBBY. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 

Stanford, Calif., September 12, 1967. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senator Howarp H. BAKER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS MUSKIE and BAKER: I great- 
ly appreciate your kindness in sending me a 
description of Senate Resolution 68: “To Es- 
tablish a Select Senate Committee on Tech- 
nology and the Human Environment.” I had 
heard that such a move was in the wind, but 
I was not aware that you have carried it so 
far toward realization. 

Ordinarily I am less than enthusiastic 
about setting up ever more committees, but 
I think this one would have a real point. It 
sounds like an excellent way to attack the 
increasingly serious problem of getting more 
cooperation between scientists and govern- 
ment on matters of importance to society. 

More specific comments are hard to make 
when I know so little about details of the 
proposal. The best I can do is to commend 
your efforts and hope that the Resolution 
will be favorably acted on by the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
KONRAD B. KRAUSKOPF. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE, STANFORD MEDICAL 
CENTER, 
Palo Alto, Calif., September 11, 1967. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MUSKIE: This is in reply to 
your memorandum of August 12 concerning 
Senate Resolution 68. 
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I have been following the newspaper ac- 
counts of the progress of your Subcommittee 
with great interest. I would, in fact, be very 
grateful if you could ask your staff to give me 
any convenient priority for receiving con- 
tinuous information from your Subcommit- 
tee on this subject. 

As you might readily perceive from some of 
my enclosed writings, some of which you may 
perhaps already have encountered, I share 
with you the sense of need for long range 
consideration by the Congress, of technology 
and the human environment in the future. 

My main question has to do with the effec- 
tiveness of a generalized, on-going staff study 
which is divorced from pragmatic authority 
to allocate resources and undertake other 
legislative action. The most nearly compa- 
rable analogue in the Executive Branch is the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Office of the 
Science Advisor, the staff the President must 
have if he is to make wise decisions about 
resource allocation, For these reasons I have 
favored placing the authority for the kind 
of study your Subcommittee recommends as 
the major responsibility of the Committee 
on Appropriations. Even better than that 
might be a fundamental reorganization of 
the Senate Committee’s system like that rec- 
ommended in the final report of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, Senate Report #1414 of the Eighty- 
ninth Congress Second Session. 

However, since there seem to be irremedi- 
able political obstacles towards a fundamen- 
tal rationalization of the planning functions 
of Congress to match those of the Executive, 
your Subcommittee’s proposal may have to 
be regarded as the most realistic expedient to 
do a job that badly needs to be done. The 
main function of the hearings envisaged for 
the new Select Committee will, of course, be 
educational, an encouragement to criticism 
and innovation, crucial steps in the legisla- 
tive process. The establishment of a regular 
annual cycle of such hearings may gradually 
bring about the requisite level of public at- 
tention. In the last analysis the value and 
visibility of these hearings will depend on the 
quality of the witnesses called to testify. 

Even without the leverage of responsibility 
for appropriations the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations could certainly exert a very 
salutary pressure on the Executive Branch to 
demand an appropriate investment in long 
range planning and the exposure of these 
plans for the widest public debate. If there 
is to be a Select Committee on Technology it 
is important that it establish at least a com- 
parable degree of authority to elicit the ap- 
propriate executive response. This in turn 
will depend to a large degree on the stature 
of the members appointed to such a Com- 
mittee and on the extent to which they ac- 
tually identify themselves with its affairs and 
its probing. 

The past two Administrations have seen a 
revolution in the zeal of Congress to exert its 
authority for the solution of our most urgent 
National problems, This zeal has much of its 
past and future strength from the kind of 
relationship between the Congress and the 
scientific and technological community that 
your proposed new Committee could do a 
great deal to cultivate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSHUA LEDERBERG, 
Professor of Genetics. 
THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, 
New Haven, Conn., September 11, 1967. 
Senator Howarp H. BAKER, 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
GENTLEMEN: Having returned from vaca- 
tion, I have your letter of August 12th con- 
cerning Senate Resolution 68 “To Establish 
a Select Senate Committee on Technology 

and the Human Environment.” 

As a scientist and as an administrator of 
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admit that I am embarrassed sometimes to 
find such frequent comments from laymen 
that “science will save us.” I do hope that 
we in science can solve the technical and 
human problems that arise in a technological 
society. 

I have had a very good year serving on 
President Johnson’s Commission on Food & 
Fiber dealing with the food problems of 
the country, domestic and foreign. It was 
also my pleasure to serve on the World Food 
Panel of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee in making a report to President 
Johnson. Certainly the problems are numer- 
ous and varied, and I wish you “good hunt- 
ing” in solving them. 

Thank you for writing. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES G. HORSFALL, 
Director. 


— UNIVERSITY, 
Bethlehem, Pa., September 5, 1967. 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr. 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Baker: This is in reply to 
your letter of August 12, 1967 
Senate Resolution 68 “To Establish a Select 
Senate Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment.” The letter was waiting 
for me when I returned to my desk after 
taking part in a summer study activity. 

My major comment is that I would regard 
the creation of such a committee with en- 
thusiasm. What the Senate does clearly has 
a major impact on the future of our country. 
I believe that scientists and engineers can 
be helpful in foreseeing certain kinds of prob- 
lems and in recommending solutions to them. 
Therefore such a committee could provide a 
mechanism for vitally im discussions. 

A second comment is that I would urge 
those responsible for forming the committee 
to add to it, not only pure scientists in the 
narrow sense of the word, but also people 
who are accustomed to using science for the 
benefit of man. In other words, applied sci- 
entists, engineers and possibly an economist. 

Another comment is that I have seen many 
more committee meetings of scientists and 
engineers than effective ones. The effective 
ones are generally chaired by someone who 
knows quite well what is desired from the 
meeting and includes collectively people who 
are prepared to provide it. They may be pre- 
pared because they are already experts but 
more often because they have done their 
homework on the subject at hand or at least 
had someone do it for them. 


truly eager to the extent that they feel they 
are really making a contribution. 

A final comment, probably also unneces- 
sary is that the National Academies of Sci- 
ence and Engineering might be able to give 
good advice on the format and scientific and 
technical membership of such a committee. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
W. DEMING LEWIS 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N.Y., August 23, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Muskie: Cornell University 
has noted with very great interest the pro- 
posal which I gather has originated with you 
and Senator Baker to establish a Select Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Technology and the 
Human Environment, The establishment of 
such a Committee could be exceedingly help- 
ful to universities like Cornell and I am 
writing to endorse your proposal formally. 

A number of groups within Cornell Uni- 
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versity are already pg in programs of 


The public health activities of the Cornell 
Medical College represent an obivous case 
in point, but there is almost interest 
within the University at Ithaca. Specifically, 
we have very recently established a new Cen- 
ter, the Center for Environmental Quality 
Management, which is set up to permit us 
more effectively to integrate our interdisci- 
plinary strengths. We hope this effort will 
expand greatly in the coming few years. 

Studies on the environment represent to 
Cornell both a very interesting opportunity 
and something of a problem, Faculty mem- 
bers who work in allied fields, for example 
those in engineering and agriculture, always 
wish to work on problems which relate 
closely to the important problems of the 
outside world and to them the enormous 
problems of the environment are of great 
attraction as areas to study. Cornell's systems 
analysts find this area of study particularly 
exciting since it so clearly involves numer- 
ous variables and interactions. 

Along with this great interest there are two 
sorts of difficulties. A first is that the environ- 
ment is a research area where the linkage 
with action programs is likely to be partic- 
ularly close and universities need always to 
approach commitments to outside public 
service programs with some mixture of in- 
terest and caution. It is good for universities 
to participate some in public service activ- 
ities; it is bad for them if their participation 
overwhelms the normal programs of teach- 
ing and research, Studies of the environment 
have an added complexity since to be effec- 
tive, they must be interdisciplinary, i.e. they 
must involve contributions from 
sociologists, lawyers, biologists and doctors. 
In research is attractive to 
most university faculty but it often requires 
new instruments and this really is the point 
of our new Center for Environmental Quality 
Management. 

In this important and complex area, a 
forum within which the universities could 
discuss their problems as well as their results 
with legislators and through them with 
members of the federal agencies, could be 
most helpful. This could help us insure that 
in our public service activities we were con- 
centrating on the problems of greatest sig- 
nificance. Equally it could give us a place 
where we could early bring to your attention 
any problems of organization or support 
which universities may be encountering. We 
very much hope that your proposed Senate 
Select Committee is established. 


F. A. Lone. 


AvucusT 28, 1967. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
US. Senate, Committee on Government Oper- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS MUSKIE and BAKER: I am 
delighted to learn that the Senate has estab- 
lished a Subcommittee to consider the prob- 
lems of the effect of our advancing tech- 
nology on the human environment. For the 
past year a Committee on Resources and Man 
of the National Research Council has been 
concerned with much the same problem as 
that which your Subcommittee plans to in- 
vestigate. Our Committee (CRAM) is made 
up of members of the National Academy and 
a few specialists in pertinent fields who are 
not members of the Academy. So far, we have 
operated with an arrangement that is most 
informative to the ten permanent members 
of the Committee: for each conference we 
spend about three days with eight to a 
dozen specialists in fields that are germane 
to the study in order to find out the areas 
of agreement and disagreement among the 
many knowledgeable specialists that attend 
these meetings. The first meeting was in Tu- 
cson where we were concerned primarily with 
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sounding out specialists in the fields of de- 
mography, physical anthropology, and vari- 
ous aspects of human ecology relating both 
to the natural environment and to urban 
problems. The second meeting was directly 
concerned with geographic factors such as 
recreational areas and the economics of de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries in 
terms of the foreseeable future. The third 
meeting was concerned wholly with renew- 
able resources such as fisheries, forest, and 
farms. Our last meeting before writing a 
summary report will be held in the middle of 
September when we plan to devote several 
days to a discussion of the future demands 
on mineral resources, both the energy re- 
sources and the non-renewable nonenergy 
resources of the world. 

We realize that much of the concern of 
the Committee over the human environ- 
ment during the next fifty to a hundred 
years has been shared by other groups of 
high competency, but some members of the 
National Academy have felt it well to take a 
hard look at the rather optimistic conclu- 
sions, generally voiced by the more vocal 
members of the scientific community. 

This is not to say that we plan to come 
out with a pessimistic report but only that 
we wish to look at the available evidence 
as carefully as possible without any commit- 
ment to make either a “good” report on the 
plenitude of our natural resources or the 
converse, The Chairman of our Committee, 
professor Preston Cloud of the Department 
of Geology of the University of California at 
Los Angeles will not be available to comment 
on your interesting letter until after he re- 
turns from a field trip into British Columbia, 
just before our September meeting at Van- 
couver. I am confident, however, that he will 
be happy to keep you informed of the prog- 
ress of our final report which we hope will 
be ready for the attention of the Committee 
on Science and Public Policy next spring. He 
is in Washington frequently and if you wish 
him to get in touch with you, there should be 
no problem, 

Wishing you success in attaining your 
Committee’s objectives, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
T. S. LOVERING, 
Department of Geology, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., August 29, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSETE, 
Hon. Howard H. BAKER, 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: I appreciate the opportunity to 
comment on the proposed Senate Committee 
on Technology and the Human Environment. 

I am convinced that such a committee 
would serve an extremely useful and valuable 
service to the country. We are accustomed 
to believe that any advance in technology is 
automatically an advance in our standards of 
happiness, health, and living. This may be 
true for a short time, but it is becoming more 
and more apparent that technological ad- 
vances may also bring great dangers in the 
long run. 

The “wonder drugs,” for instance, which 
are heralded as a means af eradicating in- 
fectious diseases, have actually caused the 
development of some more resistant strains 
of bacteria, which are immune to the drugs 
and which are more dangerous than the old 
ones, 

The recent racial troubles are principally 
caused by technological unemployment and 
only secondly to racial “bias.” The tractor 
and mechanical harvester and now the chem- 
ical weed killers have taken over the work 
that farm hands used to do with the result 
that hundreds of thousands of farm workers 
can find no work and have migrated to the 
cities. The unskilled worker is the first to be 
replaced by a machine, and as many un- 
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skilled workers are Negroes, they have suf- 
fered the most. This is primarily the result 
of technological advance and only partly of 
“racial bias.” 

Technological unemployment will increase 
steadily and plans for the future must be 
based on that premise. It is possible and 
even probable that in the foreseeable future 
the only men needed to support the economy 
will be those who design and construct ma- 
chines. As a result, half or more of the pop- 
ulation will have no work to do. Instead of 
having to learn to work for a living, they 
will have to learn to live without working. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. NORTHROP, 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington, Ky., August 29, 1967. 

Hon, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Hon. Howard H. BAKER, 

U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MUSKIE AND SENATOR BAKER: 
It is with much interest that I have followed 
the progress of Senate Resolution 68 “To 
Establish a Select Senate Committee on 
Technology and the Human Environment”. 
Development of such a Select Committee de- 
serves the careful consideration of the Sen- 
ate in that it is related to a matter of great 
importance to the Nation's future. 

One of the critical challenges facing our 
Nation’s scientific community is the lag be- 
tween the time when technical advances are 
achieved and their full implementation is 
realized. The most critical impediment to di- 
minishing the severe waste of resources which 
such a lag represents is the lack of clear 
understanding of how man perceives his en- 
vironment and his behavioral responses to 
its modification. Indeed, this problem would 
receive much benefit from the attention pro- 
vided in Senate Resolution 68. I wish to re- 
spectfully record my support for this resolu- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALvIx L. Morris, D.D.S., Ph. D., 
Dean, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
Austin, Tex., September 27, 1967. 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Senator from Maine, Chairman, Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your memorandum of August 12, 
1967 asks for comments on Senate Resolu- 
tion 68 which would establish a Select Senate 
Committee on Technology and the Human 
Environment. 

The Congress must determine the magni- 
tude of appropriations for research and de- 
velopment as well as the general directions 
which will be followed by the scientific com- 
munity. To this end it is essential that there 
be personal contacts between scientists and 
engineers on the one hand and members of 
Congress on a scale not heretofore envisioned. 
No longer can scientists hope to have money 
appropriated without careful scrutiny. 

For these reasons I believe the formation 
of such a committee to be advisable. Scien- 
tists may make requests but decision making 
can not be in their hands. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. ALBERT NOYES, Jr., 
Ashbel Smith Professor of Chemistry. 
LAMONT GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATORY 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
Palisades, N.Y., August 28, 1967. 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 

U.S. Senate, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: This is in response to your 
letter requesting comment on the proposal to 
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establish a Select Senate Committee on 
Technology and the Human Environment. 

I feel that the creation of such a commit- 
tee at such a high level within the legisla- 
tive branch of the government is a signifi- 
cant and a valuable step which should be 
taken without delay. 

Over the last few decades our society at 
all levels has been affected by the beginning 
of a technological revolution that certainly 
will increase in importance over the next few 
decades. It is, and will be, essential that our 
political leaders maintain an informed posi- 
tion on the impact of that technology and 
of its future potential. 

The National Academy of Science’s Com- 
mittee on Seismology, of which I am cur- 
rently chairman, is attempting to examine 
the role of seismology in the society of the 
future. It is quite clear from this study that 
as the population expands, as civilization 
develops, and as man is forced to devise, to 
operate, and to maintain more and more 
complex closed systems of enormous scale to 
feed, clothe, and house himself and to satis- 
fy his other demands, technological devel- 
opments will assume an immense importance 
and acquire enormous complexity. Malfunc- 
tions of these huge systems, whether they be 
caused by earthquakes, by technical break- 
downs, or by administrative errors, may pro- 
duce unprecedented disaster. It is clear that 
in the future man will have the opportunity 
to control his environment and influence his 
destiny more than ever before. 

To proceed wisely and without disaster, 
he must make every effort to understand, 
better than ever before, the processes and 
the interrelationships of the processes he 
controls. Nor can this understanding be con- 
fined solely to the scientists and techni- 
cians. It must include leaders of all elements 
of society. Particularly, it must include the 
political leaders. I believe the Select Sen- 
ate Committee on Technology and the Hu- 
man Environment will be an important step 
in this direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK OLIVER, 
Professor of Geology. 


THE ROCKEFELLER UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., September 12, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stir: I write in answer to your letter 
concerning Resolution 68 “To Establish a 
Select Senate Committee on Technology and 
the Human Environment”. 

I believe that the immediate future of 
technology will be determined in no small 
part by those who had demonstrated their 
possession of the unusual abilities to con- 
tribute to fundamental or basic research. 
This statement requires a definition of basic 
research. 

Successful research often points the way 
to new discoveries and may be said to be 
basic. The work is often applied to proposed 
research in order to obtain for it financial 
support. Such research may succeed or fail 
and was basic or fundamental if history has 
proved that it pointed the way to new dis- 
covery. It may be said that investigators 
need training but what is often regarded as 
training is the elimination of those who lack 
the ability to make new discoveries. The 
large number of persons who undertake post- 
graduate study with a purpose of obtaining 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy represent 
those who wish to make significant contribu- 
tion to science but under conditions such 
as those that exist in this country, the ability 
to present a thesis proving this ability is 
quite insufficient. 

Itis a difficult task to select by elimination 
of the unsuccessful those who are capable 
of succeedng but it can best be done by those 
who previously have come along the same 
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path. Such selection is often a painful task 
and requires a group of senior investigators. 

In order to accomplish the broad pur- 
pose of the committee which looks into the 
next 50 years it seems essential that the 
proposed committee contain members who 
have successfully followed this narrow path. 

May I suggest a change in the name of the 
committee? A committee on science, tech- 
nology and human environment during the 
next 50 years. 

Very truly yours, 
EUGENE L, OPIE. 


RCA LABORATORIES, 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
August 30, 1967. 

Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MUSKIE: This is in response 
to your letter of August 12, 1967 with respect 
to the establishment of a “Select Senate 
Committee on Technology and Human En- 
vironment”. 

In this connection, I would like to make a 
suggestion in the fleld of applied science. 

There is today a great shortage of top 
scientists and engineers in the field of ap- 
plied science concerned with the general con- 
sumer. In general, the problems in applied 
science are more difficult than in pure science. 

The space and other government sponsored 
programs employ the top applied scientists. 
As a consequence, there are not enough for 
the tasks that your proposed committee has 
in mind, namely, health work, living habits 
and individual security. Therefore, one of the 
major problems is that of providing enough 
top applied scientists to carry out the pro- 
grams that you have in mind. It seems to me 
that this is one of the first problems to be 
solved in this fine program that you have in 
mind. 

Sincerely, 
Harry F. OLSON. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo., September 8, 1967. 

Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Government 
Operations, Committee on Government 
Relations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MUSKIE: I am responding to 
your memorandum of August 12 concerning 
Senate Resolution 68. 

I strongly encourage the proposed Select 
Committee, for precisely the purpose indi- 
cated in your memorandum: “developing a 
closer relationship between the Senate and 
the scientific and technological community 
in a joint effort to solve critical environ- 
mental problems.” 

The proposed Select Committee would do 
more than meet that purpose; it would also 
set a pattern for such a relationship with 
the scientific and technological community 
in other areas of equally vital interest to the 
nation. The Executive Branch has, through 
the President's Science Advisory Committee 
(of which I happen now to be a member), a 
reasonably adequate means for developing 
the necessary relationship with the scientific 
community on problems of national concern. 
I believe your proposed select committee 
mechanism for the legislative branch is also 
very seriously needed to deal with critical 
national problems in the defense area, in the 
strengthening of our scientific and techno- 
logical base for national economic growth, 
and especially in the area of our faltering 
support for the training of the scientists in 
all categories. These scientists will be needed 
to meet national goals in all of the other 
problem areas, and our present patchwork 
quilt of support is coming apart at the 
seams. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E. PAKE, 

Executive Vice Chancellor and Provost. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1967. 
Hon, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Hon. Howann H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MUSKIE AND SENATOR BAKER: 
This is written in response to your announce- 
ment dated August 12, 1967, with reference 
to Senate Resolution 68 “To Establish a Se- 
lect Senate Committee on Technology and 
the Human Environment.” 

As a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, a career scientist with 28 years of 
continuous Federal service, and Director of 
one of the foremost Bureaus in science and 
technology within the Federal Government, 
I heartily endorse the formation of a Select 
Committee of the Senate that would provide 
a continuing dialog and study on the inter- 
action of science, technology, and human 
environment. Traditionally, the Geological 
Survey has been the foremost research Bu- 
reau in the Department of the Interior and, 
since its inception in 1879, has enjoyed inti- 
mate relations with Universities, State Geo- 
logical Surveys, and Industry. Insofar as the 
environment of land is concerned, its bene- 
fits, hazards, and uses, engineering expres- 
sion, its resources of water, minerals, fuels, 
and rock, I consider the geologist and his 
coworking geoscientists and technologists as 
key performers in any dialog reaching into 
man’s future. 

The economic structure of modern Society 
has been built upon the foundation of the 
resources produced from the crust of the 
Earth. As Science has advanced, along with 
increase in population and increased com- 
petition for land use, many long-standing 
technical practices now appear to be in con- 
flict with the very Society that needs to be 
sustained. Prudent planning and manage- 
ment require some course between the ex- 
treme laissez faire of the task and the ex- 
treme constraints of environmental preserva- 
tion. Studies of the Select Committee can 
certainly provide the right kind of a climate 
for such dialog. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. T. PECORA, 
Director. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT INSTITUTE FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH AND THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF BIOPHYSICS, UNI- 
VERSITY OF COLORADO MEDICAL 
CENTER 
Denver, Colo., August 24, 1967. 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAKER: Thank you for your 
extremely interesting letter of August 12, 
about the establishment of a Select Senate 
Committee on Technology and the Human 
Environment. 

I greatly applaud your resolution. Indeed, 
such action should have been taken 25 years 
ago. 

I greatly hope that the committee selected 
will be carefully chosen and will be empow- 
ered to make deep-seated studies and far- 
reaching recommendations on this subject 
which now threatens to overwhelm mankind, 
if not properly controlled. 

My only suggestion would be that the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences be consulted in 
the selection of the committee, so as to in- 
sure that it will be made up of persons with 
adequate training for this difficult task. I 
hope, too, that after such a committee is ap- 
pointed, the U.S. Senate will continue to 
support its activities and demand from it 
vigorous, forthright, and intelligent action. 

With warmest good wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
THEODORE T. Puck, Px. D., 
Director, Institute for Cancer Research, 
Professor of Biophysics. 
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JET PROPULSION LABORATORY, 
Pasadena, Calif., August 31, 1967. 
Re: S. Res. 68 “To Establish a Select Senate 
Committee on Technology and the Hu- 
man Environment.” 
Senators EDMUND S. Muskie and Howarp H. 


Committee on Government 
Operations, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS MUSKIE AND BAKER: All 
thinking scientists are deeply concerned with 
the social problems created by technological 
advances based on scientific discoveries. Air 
pollution, ecological effects on insecticides 
and pesticides, soil and crop damage by water 
pollution are all problems of serious public 
concern. Unless a mechanism is established 
whereby the potential effects of certain tech- 
nologies can be reviewed before their use, 
and not after the damage has been done as in 
the case of Lake Erie, the consequences to 
society could well be fatal. 

A Select Committee of the Senate on Tech- 
nology and the Human Environment is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction. In my 
opinion, it is long overdue. I would hope 
that such a committee once established could 
be instrumental in initiating legislation de- 
signed to protect the natural environment 
from pollution and damage thereby protect- 
ing society now and in generations to come, 

Sincerely, 
W. H. PICKERING. 
HUGHES AIRCRAFT CO., 
Culver City, Calif., August 25, 1967. 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr, Musk: In your letter of 
August 12 you described proposed legisla- 
tion now under consideration by your com- 
mittee for the purpose of establishing a se- 
lect Senate Committee on Technology and 
the Human Environment, and inquired 
about my thoughts on the matter. 

I have not seen the resolution, and there- 
fore can comment only in a most general 
manner. You are clearly touching upon a 
subject of most vital importance to all of 
us, both in the technical and the nontech- 
nical community. Many academicians today 
feel strongly that the technical community 
has failed to develop sufficient strong con- 
nections and interrelations with the other 
aspects and institutions of our society. At 
the same time, it is an extremely broad sub- 
ject and one in which a study group could 
easily go adrift unless carefully steered to- 
wards thoughtful and specific objectives. 

As a most general thought, the very process 
of creating a forum in which men from sci- 
entific and technical communities can be 
brought together with people from govern- 
ment or other areas will tend to expand ideas 
and develop the interrelations which we 
need. I can see the possibility that the select 
committee which you describe could make 
important contributions in this direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN E. PUCKETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urbana, Ill., September 21, 1967. 

Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Muskie: Dean Alpert of the 
Graduate College has requested that I re- 
spond to your communication concerning 
Senate Resolution 68 “To Establish a Select 
Senate Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment.” I am pleased to do so, 
for in recent years I have written much con- 
cerning the need for scientists and legislators 
to come together to work out the solutions to 
the problems arising from the impact of 
technology on the human environment. Re- 
prints of three recent and relevant papers are 
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enclosed. A fourth article entitled “Adaptive 
Strategy for Air Pollution” will appear in Bio- 
Science in October. 

In thinking about these matters I have be- 
come increasingly anxious about the tre- 
mendous duplication of effort that has 
emerged. There has been a veritable flood of 
reports dealing with deteriorating quality of 
the environment. The problems have been 
ranked and reranked, but their solutions 
seem no closer. The diversity of reports sug- 
gests that there has been inadequate com- 
munication within the hierarchy of federal 
agencies. In my opinion the problems have 
been adequately defined. The important task 
is to take the next steps that lead to realistic 
and strategic solutions. In developing the 
strategy, there needs to be a consortium of 
community, government, industry, and uni- 
versity. This viewpoint, of course, has been 
admirably stated by Representative Daddario 
in his perceptive report on “Environmental 
Pollution.” 

It seems to me that the Senate Resolution 
has much in common with the recent report 
of the Linton Committee entitled “A Strategy 
for a Livable Environment.” S.R. 68 calls for 
a Select Committee. The Linton Report calls 
for a Council of Ecological Advisors. Perhaps 
both groups will have a necessary role, the 
former will work with legislators and the lat- 
ter with the executives. If both groups are 
created, assuredly communication must be a 
first priority. 

I do strongly favor the creation of the type 
of committee the resolution visualizes. The 
only means of implementing the solutions to 
problems that technology has created in the 
human environment will be through the 
drafting of perceptive legislation drafted by 
men fully aware of the ecological implica- 
tions of the courses they propose to follow. I 
agree with Dean Alpert that such a commit- 
tee must include representatives from the 
non-science community. 

I appreciate this opportunity to write to 
you, If I can be of further assistance in this 
important task, please do not hesitate to call 
on me. 

Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK SARGENT, II, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology, Director, Center 
jor Human Ecology. 
THE GARRETT CORP., 
Phoenix, Ariz., September 1, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Musxre: In reply to your 
request of 12 August, 1967, for comment, I 
feel the Select Committee on Technology 
and the Human Environment proposed in 
Senate Resolution 68 of the 90th Congress 
appears to have a very useful and highly 
desirable function, There is not now in ex- 
istence any group attempting to assess on a 
whole systems basis the effects of new tech- 
nological possibilities. It has become in- 
creasingly obvious that it is highly unde- 
sirable to introduce any mejor innovation 
without examining thoroughly its effects on 
all facets of our society. While I am quite 
sure we would not have in the beginning 
rejected the automobile because of the smog 
conditions of today, it might, nevertheless, 
have dictated quite different engine and fuel 
development programs had we predicted in 
the early Twenties that automotive engine 
emissions would become such a problem, 

There are, of course, many difficulties in 
the way of any realistic attempt to predict 
what the world will be like fifty years from 
now. The true innovations cannot generally 
be predicted by extrapolation from what 
currently exists. As one simple example, the 
airplane had not yet flown when I was born. 
Yet, fifty years later we were moving people 
by air across continents and oceans at speeds 
wholly incomprehensible to the people of 
that earlier day. It would have taken re- 
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markable prescience indeed on the part of 
someone of that era to have predicted such 
an eventuality. In addition, there is a tend- 
ency on the part of long-range forecasters 
to confuse possibilities with probabilities. 
Too often a predicted innovation is not in- 
novation at all. It is merely a different way 
of doing something which is already being 
done satisfactorily by a method which can 
be rendered more efficient by being peri- 
odically brought up to the state-of-the-art. 
if i quite’ pasible that had the railroads 
not vegetated for half a century, the trans- 
continental truck lines might never have 
existed. 

It is possible to predict from present 
trends some things which are likely to come 
about in the next fifty years, For example, 
there is certain to be a growth in the num- 
ber of people in the world. Whether or not 
the total population can be predicted by 
simple extrapolation of current growth 
curves is very much open to question. Gen- 
erally speaking, nature seems to recognize 
some optimum population for a given area 
and provides a method for maintaining that 
optimum whether it be by some catastrophic 
means or simple limitation on birth rate. 
Again, assuming that the population will 
grow at some rate whether it be that pre- 
dicted or not, how will we house, feed and 
provide employment for our increasing pop- 
ulation? I do not believe that higher density 
is a solution to the housing problem. Re- 
cent experiments with animals seem to indi- 
cate that there is a limiting density which, 
if exceeded, leads to chaotic and maniacal 
reactions. This would seem to indicate that 
the growth pattern of future cities is more 
likely to follow that of Los Angeles than 
New York City. 

There are some questions that will require 
the most careful consideration and objective 
thought. As examples, should we strive, as 
we are now doing, to lengthen the life span 
of people who are their periods of 
usefulness to the world? If not, who decides 
when a 's usefulness is at an end? 
This question could become critical indeed 
if it eventuates that our population exceeds 
the ability of the world to maintain. Again, 
it is predictably possible to control genetics 
in such a way as to design people to our 
needs. Will this be permitted? And, if so, 
who will establish the rules? 

While these latter questions may seem be- 
yond the intent and scope of the proposed 
committee, they are questions which must 
be answered in the not too far distant fu- 
ture. It would seem better to have the elected 
representatives of the people lead our think- 
ing on these matters rather than to leave the 
solution to our theorists. 

Getting back to the stated purposes of the 
Committee, there is a strong necessity for 
an objective viewpoint on the emphasis to 
be put on new technologies by the govern- 
ment whether through direct support, regu- 
lation, or persuasion. Recommendations 
must be truly objective, however, and not 
influenced by political considerations, un- 
less they are clearly overriding, nor by over- 
persuading salesmanship, Again, we must 
not confuse possible with probable. Sooner 
or later we will reach the limit of our ability 
in terms of qualified man , time and 
money to support all possible technological 
innovation and we will be forced to make 
choices between alternate things that can 
be done. It is well that we train ourselves 
now to say “no” when no is called for. For 
this reason I would recommend that scien- 
tists from industry have a major voice in 
advising the Committee on programs for the 
future. 

Most of us who are responsible for research 
and development in industry have both short 
and long range programs. Generally the short 
range programs cover up to the next five 
years and are reasonably firm insofar as one 
can be absolute considering the indetermi- 
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nable nature of this type of work. The long 
range programs are generally much more 
indefinite and usually cover only areas of 
interest rather than specific projects. No in- 
dustrial research and development director 
would recommend the company’s 
money on projects whose anticipated payoff 
is fifty years away. It is most certainly true 
that basic research is timeless but applied 
research and development are equally cer- 
tainly not. It would seem, therefore, that 
the proposed Committee could well have 
short and long range programs in mind. 
Short range could be defined as those pro- 
grams in which current investment is justi- 
fied, long range as those fields in which we 
should have a continuing interest but which 
do not presently justify large scale expendi- 
tures of manpower and other resources. In 
either event, the part that a particular proj- 
ect will play in the overall system which is 
our society must be fully and objectively 
evaluated, and developments which must be 
concomitant if that system is not to be ad- 
versely affected recommended for initiation 
at the same time. 

As one final comment, the determination 
of timely and informed introduction of tech- 
nological innovation is not a one-shot affair. 
It is, rather, a continuing need. I believe it 
evident that we have not handled this kind 
of thing too well in the past as is evidenced, 
for example, by our air and water pollution 
problems. I would recommend, therefore, 
that the proposed Committee not be faced 
with an absolute dissolution date. Perhaps its 
charter might include a provision for a bien- 
nial review of its accomplishments and con- 
tinuance if found desirable. 

Thank you for inviting my comment. I 
hope what I have said will be of some value 
to you. 

Respectfully, 
S. B. SPANGLER, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy, Retired. 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Boston, Mass., August 29, 1967. 

Re Senate Resolution 68 “To Establish a 

Select Senate Committee on Technology 

and the Human Environment.” 

Hon. EpMuNp S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Musk: This is in reply to 
your communication of August 12 concern- 
ing Senate Resolution 68, which interested 
me very much indeed. 

I am certain that a closer liaison between 
the scientific community and our National 
Legislature has been properly identified as 
an important objective, and I know very 
well from personal experience that there are 
many matters of immense importance which 
could be encompassed by the wording of the 
above resolution. Obviously one of the most 
trying aspects in this area will be the essen- 
tial consideration of priorities. Here I know 
that your decisions will be of the highest 
importance, and I am genuinely delighted 
that your distinguished Committee is going 
to address itself to these issues. 

Thank you for letting me know about this. 
I shall watch the progress of your work with 
great interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. S. RUSSELL, M.D, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 23, 1967. 

Re S. Res. 68. 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Committee on Government Operations, Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Opera- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MuskKIE: I was delighted to 
learn that the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations has recommended favor- 
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ably to the Government Operations of the 
Senate that a Select Senate Committee on 
Technology and the Human Environment be 
established. As you will recognize, there is 
an extraordinary and urgent need to con- 
sider now those critical environmental prob- 
lems which we will be facing in the future, 
and any mechanisms for establishing a closer 
relationship between the Senate and the 
scientific and technological community in 
such a joint effort is both advisable and 
necessary, if not mandatory. 

The establishment of an organizational 
structure which can more clearly define these 
problems is an important first step, and S. 
Res. 68 would be most helpful in this respect. 

Sincerely yours, 
SoL SHERRY, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine. 
August 28, 1967. 

Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr. 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BAKER: I was delighted to 
get your letter of August 12 about Senate 
Resolution 68, “To Establish a Select Senate 
Committee on Technology and the Human 
Environment.” 

I agree that the establishment of such a 
select committee could make a significant 
contribution by developing a closer relation- 
ship and better communication between the 
members of the Senate and the scientific and 
technologic community to solve the many 
difficult and critical environmental problems 
that are facing man in his efforts to continue 
living on planet earth. I hope, therefore, that 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, to which the resolution was 
referred, will be supported by the full Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of the 
Senate and that the Senate will in due course 
and without too much delay adopt it. 

After the committee becomes a fact and 
its membership and method of functioning 
are established, I am sure I will want to es- 
tablish more intimate contact with it in the 
hope of contributing toward its effective 
functioning. 

With my best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP Sporn, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 25, 1967. 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE and Hon. Epwarp H. 
BAKER, Jr., 

United States Senate, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Subcommittee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dran SENATORS Musk AND Baker: This 
relates to your letter of August 12 relative to 
Senate Resolution 68 to establish a Select 
Senate Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment. Let me first apologize 
for the delay in this reply; I have been out of 
the country. 

I very much appreciate having an oppor- 
tunity to express myself on this resolution. 
As a scientist having been deeply involved in 
the development of science and technology 
for the past twenty-five years, I doubt that 
we have many more important considera- 
tions for the long term or perhaps even for 
the short term; many of the grave national 
problems we face today have deep roots in 
the interaction and effects of Technology on 
Life and Society. From the point of view of 
technology the concern is urgent for we have 
arrived at a level of development where the 
question no longer is whether things can be 
done but whether and why things should be 
done and the resulting impact. 

I should like also to relay the views of Mrs. 
Steg and her professional community eet 
Doreen Steg, Department 
Human Behavior and Development, Drexel 
Institute of Technology). Here again, the 
impact of technology on the environment, 
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particularly in the educational field and 
communications and generally in the Hu- 
manities, is of paramount concern. A forum 
for interchange between the Humanities, 
Technology, the Congress, and the Public at 
large does not exist and is badly needed. 

The Resolution, therefore, addresses itself 
to perhaps the most outstanding Human 
question of the century, that of coming to 
terms with technology. 

Both Mrs. Steg and I are deeply 
pleased with the Resolution. We would hope 
that people in the Humanities such as in 
education and philosophy could become 
deeply involved for they have a leading role 
to play. We would derive a deep sense of 
satisfaction and contribution from partici- 
pation; please call on us if we can help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Leo STEG, 
Manager, Space Sciences Laboratory. 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Raleigh, N.C., August 24, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Muskie: Thank you for your 
information concerning Senate Resolution 
68—the establishment of a Select Senate 
Committee on Technology and the Human 
Environment. In common with most people 
engaged in scientific research, I am very 
aware of the pressing need for the establish- 
ment of such a study committee coincident 
with the “scientific explosion” which is tak- 
ing place today. 

You invited me to express any comments 
or suggestions connected with the proposed 
legislation. My chief comment, I am sure, 
must have been made previously by many 
scientists; it is the problem of dwindling 
communication which accompanies special- 
ization in rapidly evolving areas of research, 
In such areas scientific knowledge has ex- 
panded at a phenomenal rate during the past 
two decades, largely as the result of revolu- 
tionary technological discoveries. The mas- 
tery of specialized techniques requires more 
specialized training and experience, and a 
young man entering these fields achieves 
this mastery by sacrificing breadth in edu- 
cation. Consequently the total area of science 
today is becoming occupied not by an “inte- 
grated” population of scientists but by a 
collection of individually segregated groups. 
There are more disciplines, and communica- 
tion between disciplines is much more diffi- 
cult than it was in the past. The member 
of one discipline cannot evaluate progress 
in another—=still less, perhaps, can the edu- 
cated general public evaluate the relative im- 
portance of the various disciplines to the 
nation as a whole. There is a problem then 
in achieving perspective; in distinguishing 
between fundamental growth and band- 
wagon expansion; in deciding between the 
relative advantages of rapid short-term gains 
and long term slow accretions. 

It seems to me that the recognition of 
this and other general problems, and the 
setting-up of machinery to study them is 
very pertinent in our times. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. G. STEPHENS, 


Professor of Genetics, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 


HEALTH SERVICE, 
Bethesda, Md., September 18, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MusxKie: Thank you for 
sending me your announcement of August 
12 that S. Res. 68 has been favorably reported 
to the full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the Senate. 

This is good news. I want to offer you my 
congratulations and best wishes on this 
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accomplishment. As you know, I am greatly 
interested in the establishment of this Select 
Senate Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. STEWART, 
Surgeon General. 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Canberra, Australia, September 4, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of August 12, 1967, 
re S. Res. 68 was forwarded to me in Aus- 
tralia, where I am holding a Fulbright grant 
for five months. 

The establishment of a Select Committee 
on Technology and the Human Environment 
would serve a very useful purpose. I would 
expect that one result of such a commit- 
tee exploration would be an appreciation of 
the need for some kind of permanent institu- 
tion to study in detail and in depth the prob- 
lems alluded to. These problems are so com- 
plex and cut across so many areas of human 
knowledge and activity that a legislative 
committee would have great difficulty in get- 
ting into them without converting itself into 
the directorate of a research institute. I haye 
long thought that the National Institutes of 
Health should have divisions concerned with 
this sort of problem. Undoubtedly other gov- 
ernmental bodies should be involved. The 
ovation of the proposed Select Committee 
would be a very desirable first step in find- 
ing out how best to approach these problems 
at the research and forecasting level, and 
would provide an indispensable organ for 
making policy respond in some satisfactory 
way to the independent conclusions of re- 
search, 

The problem of unexpected innovations 
renders policy formulation extremely diffi- 
cult. However, as a scientist, I think that it is 
perhaps somewhat easier now than it was 25 
or 50 years ago to see ahead for a relatively 
short time (say 10-15 years). And in any case, 
even the most startling discovery takes many 
years to convert into a major factor in human 
existence. The discovery of means of using 
atomic and nuclear energy is a case in point, 
if its impact on diplomacy and the military 
art are put aside for the purposes of the 
present discussion. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARSHALL H. STONE, 
Professor of Mathematics, University of 
Chicago. 
THE UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS, 
Austin, Tez., September 12, 1967. 
Hon, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Hon. Howard H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS MUSKIE AND BAKER: Thank 
you very much for being kind enough to 
send me the copy of the Hearings on Senate 
Resolution 68. I hope that this is supported 
in the Senate and that a Committee will be 
formed which will be useful to you in your 
judgment of what is needed. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILSON S. STONE, 
Professor of Zoology. 


THE University or Texas, 
Austin, Tex., August, 25, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Hon. Howard H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS MUSKIE AND BAKER: I was 
glad to receive the information on the pos- 
sible establishment of a Select Senate Com- 
mittee on Technology and the Human En- 
vironment. These are very important areas 
which need serious study and careful legis- 
lation by our Congress. I hope that the 
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scientists and other persons chosen to advise 
the Committee can provide you with ade- 
quate information from which to make rapid 
decisions to help our environment and to 
make very rapid use of our new technological 
inventions. 
Yours sincerely, 
WILSON S. STONE, 
Professor of Zoology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Livermore, Calif, August 25, 1967. 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 

U.S. Senate, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senators: Thank you for your 
communication of August 12th concerning 
Senate Resolution 68. It seems to me that 
the establishment of a Select Senate Com- 
mittee on Technology and the Human En- 
vironment is timely and will fill a great 
need. I would be most anxious to be of any 
assistance of which you might think possible 
in connection with your proposed work. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD TELLER. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SAN DIEGO, 

La Jolla, Calif., August 28, 1967. 

Re Senate Resolution 68 “To Establish a 

Select Committee on Technology and the 

Human Environment.” 

Hon, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sm: Regarding your memorandum dated 
August 12, 1967 concerning the establish- 
ment of a select Senate Committee on Tech- 
nology and the Human Environment, I would 
like to assure you that I am extremely in- 
terested in the subject matter of concern, 
and delighted by the prospect of having a 
special committee of the Senate of the United 
States investigate the broad field of the ef- 
fects of science and technology on the fu- 
ture of man. 

It becomes increasingly obvious that cer- 
tain environmental problems are becoming 
more and more critical, but also that the 
present measures of encountering possible 
hazards are not fully adequate. There are 
the various pollution problems, both local 
and world-wide in scope; in particular, pol- 
lution of air by industrial fuel exhausts, the 
pollution of water by pesticides and by in- 
dustrial wastes, and the pollution of food 
by various artificial products. Undoubtedly, 
these hazards are recognized as of immediate 
local, national, and international concern. 

I would like to draw attention to the even 
more general, perhaps less imminent, but 
still most serious possibility that human ac- 
tivities may gradually change environmental 
conditions of the whole earth. 

Scientific observations during the past few 
years, from satellites and by other means, 
are showing that the conditions of the earth, 
in particular the climate, change rather 
markedly as a consequence of changes in 
the state of the sun. There can be little 
doubt that in addition to the natural 
changes in climatic conditions, which un- 
doubtedly occur and which should be 
studied, there will be changes due to human 
activity caused by the release of large 
amounts of carbon dioxide into the atmos- 
phere, by the injection of dust particles, and 
of artificial radioactivities into the strato- 
sphere. This may not be considered a too 
serious matter as far as the next fifty years 
are concerned, but may become evident with- 
in a century or two, possibly at a time when 
it is too late to do anything about it. I 
am, therefore not sure whether your com- 
mittee should limit its concern to the next 
fifty years or extend its interest in inquiries 
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spanning a full century. I believe that the 
United States should take the lead in the 
investigation of such global developments 
which are induced by human activities and 
which will affect our environment, perhaps 
not during our lifetime, but surely during 
that of our children or grandchildren. 

May I express my deepest appreciation for 
your efforts and concern in these matters 
and assure you of my most sincere desire 
to contribute in any way possible. 

Very truly yours, 
Hans E. SUESS, 
Professor of Geochemistry. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Alamos, N. Met., September 5, 1967. 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

U.S. Senate, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MUSKIE: Thank you very 
much for your letter of August 12, 1967 and 
your suggestion for comments about the leg- 
islation (S. Res. 68). 

The Resolution seems to me of very great 
importance and the Committee might be- 
come most important and useful. The im- 
portance of closer relationship between the 
scientific and technological community and 
the Senate of the U.S. has been increasing 
exponentially and will still do so, in my 
opinion, in the near future. 

Please let me know if there is any way in 
which I could be of help. I shall be most glad 
to be of service. I have had many occasions 
in the past to be involved with some of the 
work of the Senate concerning science and 
technology, especially with Senator Clinton 
Anderson on matters of atomic energy and 
also on matters of space programs. 

With my very best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
S. M. ULAM. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 

Berkeley, Calif., September 1, 1967. 

Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Committee on Government Operations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Musk: I was happy to 
learn that the resolution to establish a Select 
Senate Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment is moving forward. The 
problems that the Select Committee will 
study are indeed important and complicated. 
Their scientific and technological components 
are presumably soluble, provided that the 
necessary effort is put into their solution. 
Their political and social components, how- 
ever, may require a considerable amount of 

and planning of a new kind to 
which the Select Committee could make 
an invaluable contribution. I wish you the 
greatest success. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN VERHOOGEN, 
Professor of Geophysics. 
‘Tre UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
Austin, Ter., August 23, 1967. 

Hon, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, JT., 

U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS MUSKIE AND BAKER: This is 
in answer to your letter of August 12. Since 
the matter under consideration is closely re- 
lated to one I have been very much con- 
cerned with for the past 25 years, I will 
comment as follows: 

1. The work of such a committee will turn 
out to be broader in scope than the name 
of the committee suggests, because the 
“human environment” can by no stretch be 
adequately considered without taking into 
account the diverse character of the human 
beings who are to live in the environment. 

2. If the nature of the human beings to be 
accommodated is left out of the picture, or 
it is assumed that all human beings are 
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inherently identical, the efforts to reach 
solutions will of necessity be futile. 

3. Problems involving human beings cannot 
be solved on the false premise that what is 
needed is a clearer and clearer picture of 
the statistical average man and a careful de- 
lineation of an environment that will suit 
him. 

4. A committee which recognizes the 
validity of what is said in the preceding three 
paragraphs, could be one of inestimable 
value. 

It happens that I have a new book You Are 
Extraordinary to be published by Random 
House, which sets forth my ideas in detail. 
I have arranged to have sent each of you an 
advance copy as soon as it is available in a 
few weeks. It will become apparent to you 
that if human beings were built all the same 
(and hence require identical environments) 
then all talk about love of liberty and freedom 
to live our respective lives in our own way, 
is poppycock. 

Hoping for success to your endeavors I am, 

Sincerely, 
Rocer J. WILLIAMS. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
“COMMITTEE VETO” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, since I 
believe that the subjects under consider- 
ation by the Special Subcommittee on 
Separation of Powers are of great im- 
portance to the entire Congress and of 
wide interest both within and outside of 
it, I have followed the practice of placing 
in the Recorp from time to time some of 
the statements received during our hear- 
ings. Today I would like to insert several 
excellent statements received during the 
subcommittee’s recently completed hear- 
ings on the “committee veto,” a highly 
controversial form of congressional re- 
view and oversight of the administration 
of the laws by the executive branch. 

The “committee veto” is a statutory 
device under which certain administra- 
tion decisions or proposals made pur- 
suant to delegatory statutes are required 
to be submitted to the Congress for some 
form of committee clearance before being 
implemented. Controversy over the de- 
vice has resulted in a direct confronta- 
tion between the Congress and the Presi- 
dent on the fundamental question of 
where the lawmaking function of the 
Congress ends and the executive func- 
tion of administration of the laws begins. 
The President has refused to execute four 
statutes enacted by the Congress on the 
grounds that the committee veto provi- 
sions in them involve an unconstitutional 
encroachment on the powers of the Presi- 
dent. The four statutes are the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act of 1954, the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956, the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959, and the Rivers and Harbors Act 
of 1965. The acts grant authority to the 
executive branch to formulate plans for 
natural resources and public works proj- 
ects, including dams and other flood con- 
trol devices, Federal office buildings, and 
land reclamation projects. But each act 
provides that no appropriation may be 
made for any such project until the plans 
have been submitted to the Congress and 
approved by designated House and Sen- 
ate committees. 

The President objects to this require- 
ment on the ground that it involves Con- 
gress in the execution of laws in viola- 
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tion of article II of the Constitution 
which gives that responsibility to the 
President, and on the additional ground 
that Congress cannot properly delegate 
to its committees the final legislative de- 
cisionmaking authority vested by article 
I of the Constitution in the whole 
Congress. 

Members of Congress, particularly the 
committee chairmen involved, insist that 
the committee veto is a proper form of 
legislative oversight of the administra- 
tion of programs authorized by the Con- 
gress to assure that they are being car- 
ried out according to the standards and 
objectives enunciated by the Congress. 
They contend that the Congress can 
properly delegate its functions to its duly 
authorized committees, and that it can 
condition the appropriation of funds for 
programs it has authorized upon what- 
ever terms it deems proper, including the 
requirement that proposed project ex- 
penditures be approved in advance for 
compliance with the law. They point out 
that the only examples of committee dis- 
approval of watershed projects over the 
12 years the program has been in opera- 
tion involved projects that clearly did not 
comply with the requirements of the law. 
They also point out that the Watershed 
Act, now criticized by President Johnson 
as an “intolerable infringement” on the 
powers of the President, was drafted and 
sponsored in the Senate by Senator Lyn- 
don B. Johnson in 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. President, it is important to keep 
in mind that the ramifications of the cur- 
rent controversy extend well beyond the 
four programs directly involved. The 
committee veto is only one of various 
methods the Congress has devised to re- 
tain an effective control over proposed 
administrative acts. The format ranges 
from the committee veto described above 
to provisions that lodge the power of ap- 
proval or disapproval in one or both 
Houses of the Congress, and provisions 
that require merely that proposed ad- 
ministrative acts be reported to the Con- 
gress or designated committees a speci- 
fied number of days before implementa- 
tion. One form or another of the 
congressional veto may be found in some 
25 acts of Congress, including the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 and related acts, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966, 
and the Foreign Assistance and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act of 1967. Sig- 
nificantly, the Executive Reorganization 
Acts, which have been accepted and en- 
thusiastically utilized by the President— 
most recently in the reorganization of 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, contain a veto procedure which em- 
powers either House of the Congress to 
reject, by simple resolution, any reorga- 
nization plan proposed by the President. 

It is also important to keep in mind 
that the committee veto was developed 
by the Congress in an effort to perform 
effectively the function of legislative 
oversight. The Constitution assigns to 
the Congress two related functions: first, 
the determination of governmental poli- 
cies and programs and the formulation 
of laws to carry those policies and pro- 
grams into effect; and, second, oversight 
of administration in order to see that the 
laws are faithfuliy executed and to hold 
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the executive branch to the standards 
and objectives enunciated by Congress. 
The increasing scope and complexity of 
government and the resulting press of 
business have lessened significantly the 
detailed delineation of policy objectives 
that Congress is able to incorporate in its 
legislation. The result has been that large 
amounts of discretionary authority have 
been delegated to the executive branch, 
in many cases without clear and precise 
standards to guide administrative deci- 
sionmaking. In this context, continuing 
and effective congressional oversight of 
administration has become increasingly 
important. 

Proponents of the committee veto in- 
sist that it provides a constitutional and 
effective means of preserving congres- 
sional authority when broad delegations 
of decisionmaking power are required 
and a means of augmenting congres- 
sional control in areas that presently are 
not subject to effective control through 
Congress’ traditional oversight weapons. 
The President and other critics of the de- 
vice insist that it is both unconstitu- 
tional and practically undesirable. 

The statements I shall place in the 
Record contain excellent and thorough 
discussions of both sides of the contro- 
versy. The constitutional issue is dis- 
cussed in great detail by Prof. Arthur 
Maass, of the Harvard University depart- 
ment of government, who favors the 
committee veto, and by Prof. Alexander 
Bickel, of Yale Law School, who opposes 
it. Assistant Attorney General Frank M. 
Wozencraft discusses the problem from 
the standpoint of the executive branch. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and Representative James C. 
Wricut, chairman of the Watershed De- 
velopment Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Public Works, discuss the 
problem from the point of view of the 
congressional committees involved in the 
operation of the affected programs. 

I believe these selected statements are 
sufficient to convey a general under- 
standing of the committee veto contro- 
versy and the importance of its resolution 
on a basis acceptable to both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. I urge my col- 
leagues to read them and to formulate 
their own views as to the constitutional- 
ity and usefulness of this device for con- 
gressional oversight. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statements to which I have 
referred be printed in full at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALLEN J. ELLENDER 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SEPARATION 
OF POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY OF THE SENATE CONCERNING THE 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE COMMITTEE AP- 
PROVAL PROVISION OF THE WATERSHED PRO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION ACT OF 1954 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 

committee, I am pleased that this Subcom- 

mittee is looking into the constitutionality 
of the committee approval provision of the 

Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 

Act; and I am pleased to have this oppor- 

tunity to present my views on the subject. 

The provision is contained in section 2 of 
the Act and provides in part as follows: 
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“No appropriation shall be made for any 
plan involving an estimated Federal contri- 
bution to construction costs in excess of 
$250,000, or which includes any structure 
which provides more than twenty-five hun- 
dred acre-feet of total capacity unless such 
plan has been approved by resolutions 
adopted by the appropriate committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

The balance of the provision specifies the 
appropriate committees on the basis of size 
of the project. The Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, of which I am chairman, is the 
appropriate committee for the smaller proj- 
ects. 

I believe that this provision is constitu- 
tional. It imposes no restriction whatsoever 
on the authority of the President, nor does 
it purport to do so. It prohibits no executive 
Act. It prohibits a legislative Act, the making 
of an appropriation. The making of an ap- 
propriation can only be done by Act of Con- 
gress. Since the Watershed Act prohibits ap- 
propriations for projects not having the re- 
quisite committee approval, proposed appro- 
priations for that purpose are not authorized 
by law and are subject to points of order 
under the rules of the House and the rules of 
the Senate. If, however, such appropriations 
are proposed and approved, without any 
point of order being raised, the Secretary of 
Agriculture may use the funds as he sees fit, 
without regard to the committee approval 
provision. 

The language of the provision is clear. It 
says “No appropriation shall be made.” The 
making of an appropriation is a legislative 
act. The provision limits legislative action 
and legislative action only. There is no ex- 
ecutive action described or prohibited by it. 

Prior to enactment of the Watershed Act, 
Congress authorized each individual project, 
and under the Senate and House rules no 
appropriation could be made for any project 
until authorizing legislation had been passed, 
except on motion of a standing or select 
committee of the Senate or one of the other 
bases provided for by the rules. This was a 
cumbersome procedure and, with the passage 
of the Watershed Act, a part of this authority 
was delegated to the Executive, but the dele- 
gation was restricted to small watersheds. No 
authority was delegated to the Executive at 
that time for projects containing structures 
having more than 5,000 acre-feet of flood de- 
tention capacity. 

Various provisions for committee or Con- 
gressional authorization of projects contain- 
ing structures providing up to 5,000 acre-feet 
of flood detention capacity were considered. 
At the same time that Congress was consider- 
ing the Watershed Act, it had before it the 
so-called lease-purchase bill, which involved 
a similar problem. Both bills were stalled 
in conference on this point. On May 6, 1954, 
Congressman Dondero, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Works, sought 
the advice of the Attorney General, Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., and on May 13, the Attorney 
General submitted a memorandum discuss- 
ing the constitutionality of certain proposed 
provisions on this subject. This memorandum 
was carefully studied, further discussions 
were had with the interested departments, 
and a provision worked out which removed 
the constitutional objections of the execu- 
tive departments and retained an appropri- 
ate degree of legislative responsibility. This 
provision, adapted to the particular bill, was 
incorporated in the conference agreement on 
each of these bills, fully explained to both 
Houses of Congress, and agreed to by both 
Houses of Congress and by the President. The 
Parliamentarians of both Houses of Congress 
advised that under the procedure established 
by each of these bills a point of order could 
properly be made and sustained to a proposed 
appropriation to carry out a project not hav- 
ing the requisite committee approval; and 
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there can be no doubt but that this was the 
precise effect intended by Congress. 

I would like to say a few words about the 
administration of this provision. While that 
cannot affect its constitutionality, I think 
it should be understood. 

Appropriations heretofore made to carry 
out the Watershed Act have generally been 
construed as violating the committee ap- 
proval provision and providing funds for 
projects without regard to whether they have 
had committee approval. Since no point of 
order has been raised, the Senate and House 
rules have not been enforced and funds have 
been available for projects not having com- 
mittee approval. This situation was recog- 
nized by Mr. Heimburger, Counsel for the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and Mr. 
Hughes, Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, in a hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Conservation and Credit of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on July 11, 
1966, as follows: 

“Mr. HEIMBURGER, These projects have 
been approved by the Department of Agri- 
culture, submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and presumably included in their 
1967 budget. The point of order has not been 
raised on the floor. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
presumably the House has already approved 
these projects in effect by appropriating the 
blanket appropriation for this work in 1967. 
Is this not correct, Mr. Hughes? 

“Mr. HucHes. The funds are in the bill, 
that is certainly so.” 

While funds have been appropriated for 
projects not having committee approval and 
the Secretary of Agriculture has therefore 
had the authority and funds to proceed with 
such projects, he has not chosen to exercise 
this authority. Projects have been trans- 
mitted to Congress as required by law and 
have been considered and approved by the 
appropriate legislative committees. This ar- 
rangement, which has worked well, could 
be followed even though the committee ap- 
proval provision were not contained in the 
law. However, the committee approval pro- 
vision provides a legislative framework for 
this type of consideration, and affords any 
member of Congress, as a matter of legis- 
lative procedure in the appropriation proc- 
ess, the opportunity to raise a point of order 
to any appropriation of funds for larger proj- 
ects which have not had favorable considera- 
tion by appropriate Congressional commit- 
tees. I would like to insert in the record at 
this point the provisions of the Senate and 
House rules under which such a point of 
order might be made. 


EXHIBIT A 
APPLICABLE SENATE AND HOUSE RULES 
Senate Rule XVI, Paragraph 1 


1. All general appropriation bills shall be 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and no amendments shall be received 
to any general appropriation bill the effect 
of which will be to increase an appropriation 
already contained in the bill, or to add a new 
item of appropriation, unless it be made to 
carry out the provisions of some existing law, 
or treaty stipulation, or act, or resolution 
previously passed by the Senate during that 
session; or unless the same be moved by di- 
rection of a standing or select committee of 
the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an 
estimate submitted in accordance with law. 


House Rule XXI, Paragraph 2 

2. No appropriation shall be reported in 
any general appropriation bill, or be in order 
as an amendment thereto, for any expendi- 
ture not previously authorized by law, unless 
in continuation of appropriations for such 
public works and objects as are already in 
progress. Nor shall any provision in any such 


1As amended, S. Jour. 86, 55-3, Jan. 28, 
1899, S. Jour. 140, 66-1, July 23, 1919. 
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bill or amendment thereto changing existing 
law be in order, except such as being germane 
to the subject matter of the bill shall re- 
trench expenditures by the reduction of the 
number and salary of the officers of the 
United States, by the reduction of the com- 
pensation of any person paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, or by the re- 
duction of amounts of money covered by the 
bill: Provided, That it shall be in order fur- 
ther to amend such bill upon the report of 
the committee or any joint commission au- 
thorized by law or the House Members of 
any such such commission having jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter of such amend- 
ment, which amendment being germane to 
the subject matter of the bill shall retrench 
expenditures. 

These provisions also serve as a precedent 
for conditioning legislative action with re- 
spect to appropriations on prior committee 
action. 

Because of its importance, I would also 
like to review at this point a short legisla- 
tive history of the committee approval pro- 
vision, The excerpts from the Statements of 
Managers on both the Watershed Act and the 
lease-purchase bill, and more particularly 
the floor statements of Senator Holland, who 
served as a conferee on both bills, make it 
clear that both Houses of Congress and the 
Executive gave extensive consideration to 
this provision and found it to be constitu- 
tional before it was enacted into law. 


EXHIBIT B 


HISTORY OF COMMITTEE APPROVAL PROVISION OF 
WATERSHED ACT 


H.R. 6788, 83rd Congress, as passed by the 
House, required the Secretary to come into 
agreement with the House and Senate Agri- 
culture Committees with respect to the plan 
before any installation involving Federal as- 
sistance was commenced. The Senate amend- 
ment deleted this provision and required 
that any dam providing in excess of 2,000 
acre-feet of total capacity be approved by 
Act of Congress. The conference substitute 
for these provisions provided that no appro- 
priation could be made for any plan which 
included a structure providing more than 
2,500 acre-feet of total capacity unless the 
plan had been approved by resolutions 
adopted by the House and Senate Committees 
on Agriculture. In subsequent years the pro- 
vision was amended to apply to additional 
plans and to provide for approval of dams 
in excess of 4,000 acre-feet by the Public 
Works Committees instead of the Agriculture 
Committees. 

The substitute was explained in the State- 
ment of Managers as follows: 

“Under the new conference language, com- 
mittee approval must be obtained before the 
necessary funds can be appropriated for a 
plan for works of improvement including a 
structure providing more than 2,500 acre- 
feet of total capacity. If an appropriation 
should be proposed without such committee 
approval such appropriation would be sub- 
ject to a point of order. Although the con- 
ferees feel that such a proposal would not 
be made, it is their intent and understand- 
ing that a point of order can be made and 
sustained against appropriations for plans 
lacking committee approval.” 

In agreeing on this substitute, the confer- 
ees relied on the precedent set by the con- 
ference substitute on the so-called lease- 
purchase bill, H.R. 6342, on June 24, 1954, 
H. Rept. No. 1923, 83rd Cong. The Statement 
of Managers in that report stated: 

“Two amendments, each being similar in 
character, one being in title I and the other 
in title II presented the most concern to the 
conferees. These are the amendments deal- 
ing with prior approval of the Committees 
on Public Works before any lease-purchase 
project can proceed. Certain questions con- 
cerning the constitutionality of these amend- 
ments were raised by the executive depart- 
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ments. Although the Senate conferees were 
not corvinced of the validity of those ques- 
tions, they have agreed to alternative lan- 
guage which it is understood will remove the 
constitutional objections of the executive de- 
partments and which still retains the same 
degree of legislative responsibility as in the 
Senate amendments, This is accomplished by 
prohibiting the appropriation of funds for 
lease- purchase projects which have not been 
approved by resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittees on Public Works. The original Senate 
language prohibited the execution of any 
lease-purchase agreement unless the Admin- 
istrator of General Services or Postmaster 
General has come into agreement with the 
Committees on Public Works. Under the new 
conference language, committee approval 
must be obtained before the necessary funds 
can be appropriated. If an appropriation 
should be proposed without committee ap- 
proval, such appropriation would be subject 
to a point of order. Although the conferees 
feel that such a proposal would not be made, 
it is their intent and understanding that a 
point of order can be made and sustained 
against appropriations for projects lacking 
committee approval.” 

On July 19, 1954, Senator Holland, who had 
been a conferee on both H.R. 6342 and H.R. 
6788, explained the conference report on the 
latter as follows: 

“As to projects between 2,500 acre-feet and 
5,000 acre-feet, the conference report differs 
from the provisions of both the Senate and 
House bills in that we have adopted the 
same machinery which the Congress adopted 
in the so-called lease-purchase bill. In an 
effort to relieve the full Congress of further 
details in this matter, it was decided, instead, 
to provide machinery under which the Sen- 
ate and House committees alone would be 
given the power to authorize, which power 
would have to be affirmatively exercised 
before any appropriations could be made for 
projects coming within those sizes. 

“Senators will remember that in the lease- 
purchase bill we were so advised by the 
parliamentarians of the House and the Sen- 
ate that it is clear that under such a pro- 
vision a point of order can be made if an 
appropriation is proposed for a project be- 
tween the 2,500 acre-feet size and the 5,000 
acre-feet size, without its having first been 
submitted to and authorized by the appro- 
priate committees.” 

Senator Holland made the following re- 
marks in support of the conference report 
on H.R. 6342, 83rd Congress the so-called 
Lease Purchase bill. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol, 100, pt. 8, p. 10016) 

“Mr. HoLLaND. Mr. President, I am sure 
every Senator realizes that this Act is a 
distinct departure. Certainly the committee 
members who handled it in the beginning 
made no pretense that it was not and the 
conferees now state that the act will be a 
real departure from earlier practices. The 
fact of the matter is that the Congress 
finds itself so overwhelmed with details that 
it has become increasingly impossible to 
handle, in the antiquated fashion, special 
authorizations of the many, many building 
projects which are now required because of 
the present size of this Nation. 

* * * * * 


The other two principal changes made in 
the Senate bill are, first, the one which 
seeks to substitute a new method of au- 
thorization for that which has heretofore 
prevailed as a part of the legislative process. 
Senators will recall that when the bill was 
passed by the Senate it contained a provision 
which would have granted to the committees 
of the two Houses the power to have sub- 
mitted to them the plans and projects of 
executive agencies for their approval. Their 
agreement to any proposed project was a 
condition precedent to any further action 
taken thereon. 
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“By whatever name it may be called, that 
procedure was a kind of veto upon the execu- 
tive in its activities in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act. Lawyers objected to that 
provision as being unconstitutional. As to 
the soundness of their objection, the courts 
alone could say. But certainly there is some 
substance to the objection. 

“So the conference report carries out the 
same intent as effectively as did the Senate 
bill, by requiring that, as a legislative proce- 
dure, any plan or any project, to become a 
part of the whole operation under this act, 
before any appropriations for use in the proj- 
ect are ever made, must have been submitted 
to and approved by the appropriate commit- 
tees of the two Houses. For the first time, at 
least, so far as I know, authorization by the 
two committees will become a condition pre- 
cedent to the inclusion of that item as such, 
or of a general item including that and other 
items, in an appropriation bill. Any efforts 
to bypass this requirement can be made the 
subject of a point of order. I shall read into 
the Recorp three sentences from the state- 
ment of the Managers on the part of the 
8 because they so clearly state the situa- 

on: 

Under the new conference language, com- 
mittee approval must be obtained before the 
necessary funds can be appropriated. If an 
appropriation should be proposed without 
committee approval, such appropriation 
would be subject to a point of order. Although 
the conferees feel that such a proposal would 
not be made, it is their intent and under- 
standing that a point of order can be made 
and sustained against appropriations for 
projects lacking committee approval.’ 

“I may say that the Parliamentarians of 
the two Houses have been checked on the 
matter, and the conferees were advised that 
this was correct procedure, and that a point 
of order could properly be made and sus- 
tained under the procedure which is estab- 
lished by the bill.” 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE James C. 
WRIGHT, CHAIRMAN OF THE WATERSHED 
DEVELOPMENT SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC Works, HOUSE oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. Chairman, I am honored by the invita- 
tion to engage in this discussion with you 
respecting the division of powers between the 
Executive and Legislative Branches. 

By way of credentials, I suppose I should 
mention that as a member of the House 
Committee on Public Works and Chairman 
of the Watershed Development Subcommit- 
tee, I have had the opportunity to maintain 
close and intimate contact with the opera- 
tion of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Control Act 
of 1954 as amended, and the Omnibus Rivers 
and Harbors bills, which have come up since 
I first came to Congress fourteen years ago. 

It is my very strong conclusion that the 
Executive Branch is mistaken in its assertion 
that these laws duly passed by Congress con- 
stitute some form of invasion of the Execu- 
tive prerogative. I suppose also I should con- 
fess that I have a prejudice pro-Congress, 
but perhaps that is counterbalanced by a 
prejudice pro-Johnson. I am an unashamed 
Johnson partisan, I have been for many 
years. I still am, 

Nevertheless, if the Chair would permit me, 
I should like to address my thoughts to the 
operation of these three laws, and to my con- 
viction that they are effective, efficient, popu- 
lar, and in every sense proper exertion of the 
legislative prerogative. 

The Public Buildings Act of 1959 has been 
the vehicle by which more than 600 needed 
public buildings throughout the country 
have been either built or remodeled and im- 
proved. The Watershed Protection Act has 
resulted in the development of comprehensive 
work plans for some 444 upstream watersheds 
throughout the United States since its incep- 
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tion in 1965, and of course the Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors Bill is the result of a 
time-honored procedure which dates back to 
1902, and indeed has antecedents that date 
back well into the nineteenth century and 
what then was called the Civil Works Act. 

I believe that each of these acts has cer- 
tain advantages to the Congress and to the 
Nation, I believe the procedures by which the 
Congress has, in a sense, appointed its com- 
mittees to perform certain oversight func- 
tions for the Congress was dictated by 
experience. 

I am convinced that the procedures of 

tting the committees concerned with 
the operation of these particular acts to ex- 
ercise a regular systematic review over the 
precise plans and projects that are authorized 
by these acts serves the convenience of the 
Congress. It permits us to operate much more 
expeditiously. It saves us the necessity of 
considering in the whole Senate and in the 
whole House each of these separate measures. 
It saves us the inconvenience of having to 
put all of them into an Omnibus Bill, to au- 
thorize them specifically, and I believe that 
it has worked very effectively both from the 
standpoint of the convenience of the Con- 
gress and the convenience of the Adminis- 
trative Branch. 

Secondly, í am sure it is demonstrable that 
these procedures have served the Nation by 
expediting the program which the Congress 
wanted expedited. If it were necessary for us, 
for example, to amass a great number of these 
projects in an Omnibus Bill once every three 
or four years, obviously it would be necessary 
for the people who are served by these proj- 
ects to wait quite a considerable time before 
they could be commenced. 

In addition to this, I believe that it serves 
a very useful purpose in providing the means 
for a continuing legislative oversight in a 
very healthy atmosphere, not a hostile or un- 
friendly atmosphere, into the manner in 
which the administrative branch is carrying 
out the functions assigned to it by the Con- 


Now, I think we should examine briefly the 
alternatives to the system of committee ap- 
provals set up in these laws. Incidentally, I 
regard the term of committee veto to be 
something of a misnomer. Rather than its 
being a committee veto, I think the proce- 
dure creates a system of committee approval. 

In no sense can I see that it impinges upon 
the Executive authority. The alternatives 
would be either, first, to have individual bills 
introduced and considered by the House and 
by the Senate for each of these projects, and 
surely we can see the unwieldy impossibility 
of this when we contemplate that, in these 
two acts, the Public Building Act and the 
Watershed Act, there have been more than 
one thousand individual projects. I am quite 
certain also that they are of a type which 
receive more deliberative consideration from 
the parent committees who sponsor the pro- 
grams under which these projects are ad- 
vanced than were they to come before the 
whole House or Senate. 

Senator Ervin. If you will pardon the in- 
terruption at this point, aren't those commit- 
tees composed in substantial part of members 
of the Congress who have served for consid- 
erable periods of time on the committees and, 
by reason of that, have acquired an expert 
knowledge in relation to these matters which 
is not possessed by the average Senator or 
Congressman? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, it is indeed 
true that most of the members of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, and I confine my re- 
marks primarily to this, because this is one 
with which I have the greatest familiarity, 
have been in Congress for a number of years. 
If there be anything to the business of legis- 
lative craftsmanship and specialization, we 
would have to presume that they were more 
expert in their knowledge of these particular 
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fields of subject matter than the average 
member of Congress. 

I think the other alternative would be to 
place all of the projects in an Omnibus Bill. 
We already have touched upon how difficult 
that would be. 

One third alternative occurred to me, and 
that seems to be the one that the Adminis- 
tration favors. That is to give the Admin- 
istration what would amount to a complete 
blank check to begin and expedite and prose- 
cute only those projects that it desired, and 
to do them in the order that is desired. I 
have read the testimony given to this com- 
mittee this morning by my very good per- 
sonal friend, Frank Wozencraft, who also 
is a Texan, and for whom also I have the 
greatest admiration. But I must say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I regard his proposed solu- 
tion, namely that the Administration would 
furnish to the Congress a list of its projects 
and give the Congress 30 days in which to 
ask them to come up and discuss them with 
us, as being quite meaningless from the 
standpoint of providing the systematic, 
regular, intelligent Congressional review that 
was contemplated in the parent legislation. 

I believe there are reasons why Congress 
should maintain this type of review. In 
recent years I can mention several specific 
fields of law which haye a direct bearing 
upon the committee, my primary committee 
in the House, wherein it is my personal opin- 
ion that the Administration has blithely 
ignored clear congressional intent. May I 
mention just three of these items. 

Occasionally I know that Congress in 
creating a new program will intentionally 
confer broad discretionary powers upon the 
Executive agency, and sometimes admittedly 
there are honest differences as to just what 
Congress intended, But sometimes there can 
be no question at all. Zealous administra- 
tors increasingly have evaded, avoided, and 
in some cases utterly ignored congressional 
enactments, This is not only philosophically 
wrong, Mr. Chairman, in my view it is just 
as illegal as a burglary. 

Let me mention Item Number One, be- 
cause it is recent and because its aftermath 
is current. A very flagrant example of Execu- 
tive usurpation has occurred in my opinion 
in the Highway Beautification Act of 1965. 
This bill was sponsored by my committee. 
I happened to be one of the floor leaders in 
the presentation of the bill to the House, 
and an advocate of the legislation. 

Congress authorized a program to set aside 
and beautify certain areas along the Nation's 
highways, to screen junk yards and permit 
intelligent control over the proliferation of 
billboards. But in the city areas where there 
is not much natural beauty, Congress de- 
creed that any standards on such things as 
size and spacing and lighting of these bill- 
boards would comply with customary use. 
This is the language of the statute: “cus- 
tomary use.” This means obviously that out- 
sized, abnormally cluttered signboards would 
be required to come down, but that the 
others, those that conformed to accepted 
practice would remain. 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads has 
utterly ignored this requirement. It has 
promulgated standards which, if followed, 
would destroy approximately 80 per cent of 
all the properties owned by our legitimate 
American outdoor advertising interests 
throughout the whole country. Now, this 
obviously does not conform to the congres- 
sional enactment. It is not a question 
whether it is philosophically right or wrong. 
It is a question of its being legal or not, 
and I am convinced that it is not legal. 

Even after the effect of the administrative 
dicta had been called to the attention of 
the appropriate Executive agency early this 
year by legislators who actually wrote the 
law, the Bureau persisited, and hearings 
have been held in the Senate and in the 
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House, the Public Work Committee, demand- 
ing to know why federal administrative es- 
tablishments so cavalierly ignored the law. 

Another item which comes quickly to my 
attention relates to an insistent demand last 
year by the Bureau of the Budget, in an 
attempt to change by administrative flat the 
time-honored rules for evaluating waterway 
projects. Conferences between the Executive 
and top congressional leaders, the most ex- 
perienced in this field, the Chairmen and 
ranking majority and minority members of 
the House and Senate Public Works Com- 
mittees and the Senate and House Subcom- 
mittees on Appropriations, which deal and 
have purview with this matter, had no result. 
We tried without avail to explain to the 
President and to his Budget Director what 
violence was being attempted to congres- 
sional intent. Finally we resolved it in a 
measure by an additional congressional 
enactment, by an amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act last year. Even 
so, subsequent to that, attempts have been 
made by the Bureau of the Budget, and, 
acting in its behalf, by the Secretary of 
the Army, to superimpose additional cri- 
teria, neither authorized nor desired by the 
congressional committees or by the Congress, 
upon the evaluation of these projects. This 
is a continuing battle. 

I could mention others, for example, the 
Economic Development Administration, 
which was created by a law, the Economic 
Development Act of 1965, which emanated 
from the committee on which I serve. In that 
Act, Congress clearly stipulated that no gov- 
ernment loans would be made to start new 
businesses in fields where the present demand 
is, and I quote from the law, “not sufficient 
to employ the efficient capacity of existing 
competitive commercial and industrial en- 
terprises.” 

Of course, the rationale to that was that 
we did not want to create unemployment in 
one place in an effort to relieve unemploy- 
ment somewhere else. But EDA administra- 
tors, notwithstanding this injunction, have 
authorized in some instances federal loans 
which would have the effect of creating di- 
rect competition and result in unemploy- 
ment for existing firms. 

I do not intend this to be a recitation of 
areas in which the Congress and the admin- 
istrative branch have come into disagree- 
ment. I mention these three solely as illus- 
trative of the fact that Congress, if it is not 
zealous, easily finds itself in the position of 
a body which has written the law only to find 
the law being ignored and improperly carried 
out. 

Now, I cannot see any way in which the 
procedures authorized in the Public Build- 
ing Act of 1959, as amended, the Watershed 
Act of 1954, as amended, and the Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors Act impinge upon or 
invade the Executive authority. In the first 
place, the initiative for submitting prospec- 
tuses remains with the Executive. Congress 
does not initiate prospectuses considered 
under these acts, except for the one instance 
in which, by a committee resolution, we may 
direct the Corps of Army Engineers to con- 
duct a survey and an investigation to deter- 
mine the feasibility of flood correction or 
other protective measures with regard to a 
specific area. But in considering the pros- 
pectuses, we await the Executive pleasure. 
Therefore, the initiative remains with the 
Executive. 

Secondly, as a practical matter, Congress 
has required a favorable report from the 
Executive agency, before the committees 
have acted to authorize these specific proj- 
ects. In none of these acts can I recall, in 
the past fourteen years, a single instance in 
which the oversight committee has author- 
ized a project which the Administration did 
not want. 

Mr. Chairman, that has been my experi- 
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ence, and I am sure the experience of all of 
our colleagues in both Houses of Congress. 
The only possible way in which it could be 
said that this procedure deprives the Exec- 
utive of any of the powers he otherwise 
possesses would be to contend that the Con- 
gress, by permitting a committee action to 
authorize a project, deprives the President 
of a right to veto that authorizing action. 
But as a matter of practice, the President 
does not possess the right of item veto with 
respect to projects authorized in the Omni- 
bus Bills. His choice is either to sign the 
Omnibus Bill, which encompasses a great 
body of these projects, or to veto the entire 
package. And as a matter of general practice 
he usually signs the bill. Therefore, he is not 
losing anything by failure to give him the 
right to veto a project in its authorizing 
stage, which he and his appointees already 
initially have recommended to the Congress, 

Beyond this, the initiative for funding still 
remains with the President, It is the Execu- 
tive agency which presents to the Congress 
the budget annually. It is the Executive 
which assembles those projects to be con- 
sidered in the annual budget submission, 
and so he retains that power. Beyond this, 
assuming that the Congress were to author- 
ize and later to appropriate moneys for a 
given project not desired by the Executive 
Branch, the Executive Branch retains the 
right not to spend the money. I have had 
some experience in that, Mr. Chairman. 

In 1961, it was largely through my initia- 
tive that the House and then later the Sen- 
ate authorized and appropriated $525 mil- 
lion additionally for the procurement of 
bombers not included in the Presidential 
budget request for that year. We authorized 
it. We appropriated for it. But it was not 
spent. The Executive, standing by its prerog- 
atives refused to spend the money because 
it was not felt we needed additional bomber 
procurement that year. This is a well-estab- 
lished point of law. We can drive the horse 
to water, but we cannot make him drink. 

Therefore, the President loses absolutely 
no Executive prerogative in this procedure. 
He still has the initiative from the beginning 
to the end of the program. 

I find quite strained and beyond my com- 
prehension the apparent concern of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch over the delegation by the 
Congress of its authorities to its committees, 
which are creatures and servants of the Con- 
gress. It seems to me that this falls clearly 
within the rules of the House under which 
each House is to be considered the final ar- 
biter of its own rules of procedure, and if, in 
the wisdom of the House and of the United 
States Senate, we desire to confer upon one 
of our creature committees, one of our con- 
stituent parts, a responsibility to advise the 
Congress, then I see nothing inconsistent 
with the legislative prerogative, and certain- 
ly it is not a concern of the Executive. It is 
@ concern internally of the Congress. 

If it is said that we are delegating author- 
ity, it is not Executive authority that we are 
delegating. It is legislative authority, and 
the whole body of cases bearing upon the 
Tight of the Congress to delegate its author- 
ity has held with the Congress, to the ef- 
fect that it may require many things 
contingent to the authorization of the spe- 
cific program. I will not go into a recitation 
of cases that have been heard in the courts. 
They are well known to the Chairman and to 
the committee, Certainly if it has been held, 
as it has been held, that Congress has the 
power to delegate a certain determination to 
an Executive before a given project be au- 
thorized under enabling legislation, and if 
it can be held that Congress possesses the 
power to confer the authority to make such 
a finding upon a private citizen or a group 
of private citizens who are neither Execu- 
tive nor legislative, as in the case of some of 
the agricultural legislation that requires a 
vote by certain people and a finding by cer- 
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tain others prior to the effectuating of a 
procedure established in the enabling legis- 
lation, then surely the Congress can confer 
upon one of its own committees a part of its 
authority, or can require one of its own com- 
mittees to make a finding upon which would 
be conditioned the authorization of a proj- 
ect otherwise authorized under an enabling 
act. It seems to me that this is purely an 
internal matter with the Congress, and that 
the Executive would be rather well advised 
to concern itself with its delegation of au- 
thority within the Executive Branch, and to 
permit the Congress to operate as it histori- 
cally has operated within the legislative 
branch. 
STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL FRANK M. WOZENCRAFT, OFFICE OF 
LEGAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: I am pleased to appear in re- 
sponse to your request that the Department 
of Justice present its views as to the con- 
stitutionality of so-called “coming into agree- 
ment” provisions, which limit executive ac- 
tions under a statute by requiring approval 
or permitting veto of such actions by Con- 
gressional committees. These provisions take 
several forms. You have asked us to comment 
particularly on section 2 of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 
(the “Watershed Act”), which provides that 
“no appropriation shall be made” for any 
plan in excess of a certain size “unless such 
plan has been approved by resolutions 
adopted by the appropriate committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives.” 

The issues raised by this kind of provision 
involve a vital constitutional principle. As 
James Madison stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives in 1789: 

“If there is a principle in our Constitu- 
tion, indeed in any free constitution, more 
sacred than another, it is just that it sepa- 
rates the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers.” (1 Annals of Congress 581.) 

This basic concept is inherent in the first 
three Articles of our Constitution. Article I, 
section 1, provides that “All legislative Pow- 
ers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” Article II, section 1, provides that 
“The executive Power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States.” Article III 
provides for an independent judiciary. 

The essential functions of the three 
branches were summarized by Chief Justice 
Marshall in Wayman v. Southard, 10 Whea- 
ton 1, 46 (1825): 

“The difference between the departments 
undoubtedly is that the legislature makes, 
the executive executes, and the judiciary 
construes the law.” 

Within this framework, there are neces- 
sarily situations where these functions may 
overlap. Congress has the Initial choice of 
legislating in terms of broad statements of 
policy to be implemented by the Executive, 
or with such particularity that little discre- 
tion is left to the Executive. Once the Con- 
gress has legislated, however, it is for the 
Executive branch—not the Congress—to im- 
plement the legislation. 

This is not to say that enactment of a 
statute marks the end of Congressional 
power with respect to that statute. Con- 
gressional committees can perform a valuable 
service in reviewing executive actions under 
the statute and focusing the attention of the 
public and the Congress on the execution of 
the laws. Congress can exercise control 
through corrective legislation or subsequent 
appropriations. But it is not consistent with 
the Constitution to require approval or 
permit veto of specific executive actions by 
Congressional committees. 

Efforts to superimpose committee approval 
or veto upon the legislative process have be- 
come increasingly frequent during the past 
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few years. The result has been direct 
confrontations between the President and 
the Congress on issues which by their very 
nature must be settled between those two 
branches, without resort to the courts. Some- 
times statutes have actually been enacted 
which contain such provisions. In the long 
run, however, an accommodation of the 
valid and competing interests of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress has usually been 
reached. 

I am filing with the Subcommittee as an 
appendix to this statement a summary of 
veto messages and signing statements by 
Presidents Wilson, Hoover, Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson 
rejecting committee approval measures as 
unconstitutional.t I will not lengthen this 
statement by quoting these materials here, 
but I earnestly invite the attention of the 
Subcommittee to the eloquence and con- 
viction with which these Presidents, and 
also the members of Congress and Attorneys 
General quoted therein, have defended the 
separation of powers against this kind of en- 
croachment, It is also enlightening to note 
the response of the Congress, and the various 
ways in which accommodation between the 
President and the Congress has been 
achieved in these instances. 

In considering the constitutionality of 
these “coming into agreement” provisions, it 
is vital to keep in mind the distinction be- 
tween committee action as an integral step 
in the legislative process and committee ac- 
tion after that process has culminated in 
legislation. Committee action can be the very 
keystone of the legislative process, but it can- 
not itself have legislative effect. 

As Attorney General Mitchell stated in 
the administration of President Hoover, 
“Action by a committee is not legislation, 
and a committee of the Congress can not leg- 
islate.” 37 Op. A.G. at 60-61. 

When committee action is a step in the 
legislative process, it is subject to review by 
the Congress as a whole. In sharp contrast, 
a “coming into agreement” provision gives to 
one committee in either House a stranglehold 
over executive action to implement legisla- 
tion already approved by the entire Congress. 

As President Wilson stated in 1920: 

“The Congress has the power and the right 
to grant or deny an appropriation, or to 
enact or to refuse to enact a law; but once an 
appropriation is made or a law is passed, the 
appropriation should be administered or the 
law executed by the executive branch of the 
Government. In no other way can the Gov- 
ernment be efficiently managed or respon- 
sibility definitely fixed. The Congress has the 
right to confer upon its committees full au- 
thority for purposes of investigation and 
the accumulation of information for its 
guidance, but I do not concede the right, and 
certainly not the wisdom, of the Congress of 
endowing a committee of either House or a 
joint Committee of both Houses with Power 
to prescribe regulations under which execu- 
tive departments may operate.” 

Attempts to square such provisions with 
the Constitution founder upon an inescapa- 
ble dilemma. The action of the committee 
must be considered either executive or leg- 
islative in nature, If it is considered execu- 
tive, then it is clearly an incroachment upon 
executive authority in violation of separa- 
tion of powers. If the committee action is 
considered legislative, then it amounts to a 
shortcutting of the legislative process con- 
trary to Article I of the Constitution. 

In section 7 of Article I, our founding 
fathers provided that before a bill becomes 
law it must have passed both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives—not just their 
committees, It must then be presented to the 
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President for approval or veto by him—not 
just his designee. Nothing in Article I, or in 
its philosophical or historical basis, suggests 
that final authority as to any step in this 
process can be delegated. 

This is the legislative process provided by 
our Constitution, It contains measured and 
balancing protections which would be lost 
if the process were cut short, 

In this connection, it has been suggested 
that “coming into agreement“ provisions 
might be supported by analogy to the pro- 
cedure for Congressional approval provided 
in the Reorganization Act of 1949. However, 
there are crucial differences. The Reorganiza- 
tion Act operates only in the area of orga- 
nization of the Executive branch. Within this 
area, where the President has special knowl- 
edge and responsibility, the Reorganization 
Act gives him authority to initiate the proc- 
ess without prior Congressional action, Thus 
his approval, normally safeguarded through 
his veto power, precedes his submission of the 
reorganization plan to the Congress. The 
plan cannot be amended by either or both 
Houses, but either House can defeat the plan 
by disapproval, just as it can block the en- 
actment of legislation by disapproval. More- 
over, the House and Senate act as a whole on 
the plan, not simply through committee. 

If I understand correctly the testimony of 
the distinguished Chairman of the Senate 
and House Agriculture Committees at these 
hearings, they have no disagreement with the 
principles and authorities that I have re- 
ferred to so far. Both Chairmen have ac- 
knowledged in their testimony that once a 
general appropriation for watershed projects 
has been made, their Committees have no 
legal authority to interfere with executive 
decisions as to what projects will be under- 
taken with the funds thus appropriated. 

At the same time, I feel that the Secretary 
of Agriculture would surely agree that it 
would be folly not to keep these Committees 
fully informed of the projects which he plans 
to undertake. 

With this genuinely large area of agree- 
ment in mind, let us examine the relatively 
limited area of disagreement concerning the 
“no appropriation shall be made” clause 
contained in the Watershed Act. It has been 
contended that this language is nothing but 
an internal rule of the Congress affecting 
the relationship between the Appropriations 
Committees and the substantive committees 
involved, 

I must respectfully disagree. To accept this 
argument in its entirety would enthrone 
form at the expense of substance. Yet, as 
Madison so clearly recognized, separation of 
powers has to be a matter of substance, not 
merely of form, if constitutional government 
is to be preserved. In the Federalist No. 48, 
he warned that the legislative department 
was in a particularly strong position to make 
encroachments on the authority of the ex- 
ecutive and the judiciary: 

“The legislative department derives a su- 
periority in our governments from other cir- 
cumstances, Its constitutional powers being 
at once more extensive, and less susceptible 
of precise limits, it can, with the greater fa- 
cility, mask, under complicated and indi- 
rect measures, the encroachments which it 
makes on the coordinate departments. It is 
not infrequently a question of real nicety 
in legislative bodies whether the operation 
of a particular measure will, or will not ex- 
tend beyond the legislative sphere.” 

The constitutional question before this 
Subcommittee is truly one of “real nicety.” 
Section 2 of the Watershed Act is a “com- 
plicated and indirect measure” which en- 
eroaches on the constitutional prerogatives 
of the Executive branch to the same extent 
as a “committee approval” provision be- 
cause, in substance, that is exactly what it is. 

The legislative history set forth in Ex- 
hibit B to Senator Ellender's statement to the 
Subcommittee makes this clear. The House 
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version had required the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to “come into agreement” with the 
House and Senate Agriculture Committees 
before commencing a project. Section 2 in 
its present form was fashioned by the con- 
ferees as a substitute for this provision, in 
an avowed effort to circumvent the obvious 
constitutional problems which it raised. The 
conferees recognized that this was a distinct 
departure from customary procedures. 

On its face, it may seem plausible to con- 
sider this provision as simply an internal 
rule of Congress permitting a point of order 
to be raised to block an appropriation. In- 
deed, President Eisenhower raised no objec- 
tion to this provision when he signed the 
bill in 1954, even though in other bills he 
objected to direct committee approval pro- 
visions. Apparently he was willing to go 
along with the conferees who had sub- 
stituted this provision for the House version. 

In actual practice, however, this provision 
has been treated, not as an element of the 
appropriation process, but as a means of 
subjecting executive action under the Act 
to the will of particular Congressional com- 
mittees—with exactly the same effect as the 
committee approval provision for which it 
was substituted. 

This is clearly demonstrated by the proc- 
ess which has been employed in funding 
activities under the Watershed Act. In each 
budget since its enactment there has been 
a general item based on estimated expendi- 
tures, including projects still in the plan- 
ning stage. Neither the budget explanation 
nor any other document before the Appro- 
priations Committees identifies any of the 
projects on which the funds will be spent. 
The appropriations process reflects no con- 
cern with whether individual projects have 
been approved, and no point of order has 
ever been raised. 

The Department of Agriculture has advised 
us that there have been 444 projects ap- 
proved by the appropriate committees under 
the Watershed Act. In 389 such projects, 
funds have been expended within the fiscal 
year in which they received committee ap- 
proval. Of these projects, 384 did not com- 
plete the committee approval process until 
after the appropriations bill for that year 
originally passed the House; and 347 did 
not complete that process until after 
als passage of the bill in the Senate as 
well, 

Just as the appropriations process has pro- 
ceeded with no attention to the committee 
approval provisions, so the committee ap- 
proval process has proceeded with no atten- 
tion to what projects will be funded by what 
appropriations act. The action by the legis- 
lative committees has been the trigger for 
executive action to go forward with an ap- 
proved project out of whatever funds are 
available. 

On these facts, it seems abundantly clear 
that section 2, regardless of its form, is not 
in substance an internal rule. Unlike the 
rules of the House or the Senate, it provides 
no means of review by the whole body. 
Rather it is a statutory provision that places 
final and unreviewable authority in Con- 
gressional committees, with the direct pur- 
pose of controlling executive action. 

As Chairman Poage acknowledged after he 
summarized his view suporting the present 
section 2 of the Watershed Act: 

“The very real problem still remains as to 
how this constitutional impasse between two 
components of the federal trinity is to be 
resolved.” 

I thoroughly agree. The Executive branch 
is at least as anxious as the Congress to re- 
solve this impasse in a way which accom- 
modates the legitimate interests of both 
branches, The Watershed Act has the full 
endorsement of this Administration. We 
would consider it tragic if this highly desira- 
ble program were to founder upon this im- 


passe, 
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It would be equally tragic, however, if the 
basic principle of separation of powers were 
eroded by looking to form instead of sub- 
stance. Whether a particular device for com- 
mittee approval complies theoretically with 
the Constitution really should not re our 
question, Rather the question should be 
whether, in the factual setting of the par- 
ticular situation, the provision is consistent 
with the spirit of separation of powers so 
basic to our Constitution. 

As the examples in our appendix show, dif- 
ferent problems of this kind have produced 
a considerable range of solutions. In some 
instances, the Congress has acceded to the 
President's position, relying on its general 
powers of oversight. In others the statute 
has been amended to provide for authoriza- 
tion of specific projects, singly or in groups, 
by legislation. 

Recently a compromise has evolved “hich 
resolves this kind of impasse by substituting 
for the committee approval provision a re- 
quirement of thirty days’ notice to the Con- 
gress before a project is undertaken pursuant 
to the legislation. This assures the Congress 
and its committees of an opportunity to re- 
view these projects without giving the com- 
mittees the unreviewable veto power which 
they would have under a committee approval 
provision, Even if the Congress is not in ses- 
sion, the committee chairman and staff can 
advise the Executive Department of any 
questions or problems they have concerning 
a particular project. I am confident that any 
Secretary would hold that project in abey- 
ance until the committee’s questions had 
been explored—not only in a spirit of com- 
ity, but in recognition that future legisla- 
tion and appropriations will necessarily be 
affected by the relations of his department 
with the committee. 

I should emphasize, as President Johnson 
did in vetoing the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Bill of 1965, that this form of 
compromise can be accepted by the Execu- 
tive branch only when the waiting period 
is of reasonable duration in relation to the 
matters involved. It is particularly trouble- 
some to have a waiting period measured by 
a number of days of continuous session of 
Congress, since that interval is measured not 
by the need for speed in undertaking the 
project but by the duration and frequency 
of Congressional recesses. In most instances 
a period of thirty days would seem appro- 
priate. This should allow ample time for the 
appropriate committee to review and dis- 
cuss the proposals with the Executive branch, 
without unduly restricting the ability of the 
Executive to act with reasonable dispatch. 

In keeping with the statements of Presi- 
dent Johnson quoted in our appendix, the 
Administration has transmitted to the Con- 
gress this year proposed legislation adopting 
this compromise approach in the five in- 
stances where current statutes include no 
appropriation shall be made” provisions: (1) 
the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; 
(2) the Flood Control Act of 1965 (Title II 
of the Rivers and Harbors Act); (3) the 
Watershed Act; (4) Section 101 of the Agri- 
culture Act of 1962 (Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act—loans for rural renewal); and 
(5) the Public Buildings Act of 1959, as 
amended. 

S. 862, which would amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956 by replacing 
the “no appropriation” language with a 
thirty-day “report and wait” clause of the 
kind described above, was passed by the 
Senate on August 3, 1967. The House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee reported the 
same bill favorably on August 31, 1967, dif- 
fering only on the length of the waiting 
period. Thus the bill seems well on the way 
toward enactment. 

I earnestly hope that this form of compro- 
mise will provide a pattern which the Con- 
gress will follow in connection with the other 
bills transmitted by the Administration. If 
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the Agriculture Committees and Public 


the impasse will be resolved. These eminently 
desirable programs can then be carried out 
through procedures which comply in sub- 
stance, ab well as form, with the basic prin- 


ciples of our Constitution. 

STATEMENT OF PROF. ARTHUR A. Maass, 
DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that 
I have not had time to prepare a statement 
for you to read, but with your permission I 
would like to speak from some rough notes. 
I shall try to respond to the several queries 
in your letter to me of the 12th of August, 
relating to the so-called legislative veto. 

I shall speak first, and not at very great 
length, on the question of the constitution- 
ality of the legislative veto, second on the 
wisdom of the veto as a technique of legis- 
lative oversight, and third on the legislative 
veto provisions in the statutes like the Small 
Watershed Act, with which your committee 
has been concerned. 

First on constitutionality, let me say sim- 
ply that I do not believe that any of the 
several forms of the legislative veto that 
have been used is unconstitutional. The in- 
teresting questions relate therefore to wis- 
dom rather than to constitutionality on the 
legislative veto, 

The principal constitutional argument 
against the legislative veto is that it violates 
the separation of powers doctrine. Those who 
make this argument rely on an interpreta- 
tion of this doctrine that bears little resem- 
blance to the U.S. Government that we know 
today. Relying on Articles I and II of the 
Constitution, these critics define the respec- 
tive roles of Congress and the Executive ac- 
cording to the following principles: 

All legislative powers are vested in the 
Congress; all executive and administrative 
powers are vested in the President and the 
departments. 

These basic assignments of power may be 
modified, however, by what have been called 
checks and balances; but in any case, so the 
argument goes, Congress should not inter- 
fere with the execution or administration of 
government programs. 

Yet these principles, however they may be 
qualified, are not useful today for under- 
standing executive-legislative relations, nor 
for determining what is unconstitutional in 
this regard. 

At the risk of being too elementary, per- 
haps, allow me to present an alternative 
definition for the respective roles of Con- 
gress and the Executive. First I should like 
to distinguish the Administrative process of 
government on the one hand, and the legis- 
lative process on the other. By legislative 
process, I mean simply laying down, usually 
by statute, the basic objectives and standards 
that are to govern the government's activi- 
ties in any area. In the administrative proc- 
ess, these objectives and standards are re- 
fined into what we call performance criteria, 
frequently by administrative orders, and the 
activities or programs are carried out. The 
stamps are sold at the post office window. 

The President has great infiuence in the 
legislative process, as much as, or more than, 
the Congress, The President normally initi- 
ates the process. It is the President’s agenda 
to which you principally devote your time. 
There are good and sufficient reasons, of 
course, for Executive initiative of the legis- 
lative process, quite apart from the advantage 
that the voters thereby are able to pinpoint 
responsibility for leadership. The early stages 
of the legislative process are significantly 
a matter of reducing alternatives and con- 
centrating on the more promising possibili- 
ties. And this requires, among other things, 
access to great stores of data and expertise. 
The Executive is better able to provide these 
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than is the legislature. The early stages of 
the legislative process are also significantly 
a matter of insuring that policy proposals in 
one area are coordinated and consistent with 
those in other areas. This requires central 
direction of the policy-initiating process, and 
this the Executive is better able to provide 
than is the legislature. 

Similarly, Congress is and should be very 
much involved in the administrative process. 
In the American system of government, we 
have always relied on the legislature to 
subject the bureaucracy to popular influence 
and popular control. 

Thus we cannot define the roles of Con- 
gress and the President by saying that the 
legislature legislates and the Executive exe- 
cutes. The Congress plays a role in both en- 
actment and execution, in both policy and 
administrative performance, in both the leg- 
islative process and the administrative proc- 
ess, and the President does likewise. He plays 
a role in both the legislative process and the 
administrative process. 

The basis for distinguishing the roles of 
the two branches of government is, it seems 
to me, rather this: In the normal situation 
the President initiates or exercises leader- 
ship in both processes, and the Congress 
oversees or exercises oversight in both proc- 
esses. In the legislative process, oversight 
means that the Congress takes the Execu- 
tive’s proposals, examines them in the light 
of alternatives, alternatives that might be 
suggested by the Executive agencies or by 
Outside witnesses; and accepts, modifies, or 
rejects what the Executive has proposed. 

These, then, are the normal roles of the 
two branches of government. But I should 
be quick to modify the model for the ab- 
normal situation where Presidential leader- 
ship is not forthcoming. There is no question 
but that when there is a leadership vacuum 
in the White House, the Congress can and 
often does take the leadership in the legisla- 
tive process. On these occasions, there is a 
leadership reserve in the Congress, and it is 
one of the principal strengths of the Amer- 
ican system of government. However, this 
reserve is located largely in the committees 
and in their leaders. It can be used with 
success episodically. Congress is not and in 
my view need not be organized to exercise 
initiative regularly. 

With this definition of the related roles 
of Congress and the President, with this 
interpretation of the doctrine of separation 
of powers, for this doctrine involves simply 
a definition of the roles of the branches of 
government, I can find nothing unconsti- 
tutional in the legislative veto. One can 
argue that the legislative veto is an un- 
constitutional violation of the separation of 
powers only if he uses an abstract analytical 
interpretation of that doctrine that has little 
to do with American government today. 

A subsidiary constitutional question that 
has been raised is more technical, and re- 
lates to the nature of the veto action itself. 
It is a “legislative” action, so the argument 
goes—and here I use legislative in quotation 
marks; and as a legislative action it is un- 
constitutional. The Constitution provides in 
Article I, Section 7 that all bills, resolutions, 
orders and votes must be submitted to the 
President for his approval; but in the legis- 
lative veto, the President is denied the right 
of approval or veto. 

On this point I subscribe to the view of 
my colleague, Professor Joseph Cooper, in his 
authoritative article in the George Washing- 
ton Law Review, March 1962, that the legis- 
lative veto action is not legislation in the 
meaning of Article I, Section 7. The legisla- 
tion is the act which authorizes the use of 
the legislative veto, the Small Watershed Act, 
for example. Furthermore, if the legislative 
veto action were legislation in the sense of 
Article I, Section 7, then all forms of the 
veto, the two-House, the one-House, as well 
as the committee form, would be unconstitu- 
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tional, for the action is not submitted to the 
President for his approval in any of these 
cases. Perversely, some of the principal critics 
of the constitutionality of the committee 
form of the legislative veto are the most ar- 
dent advocates of the Act under which the 
President submits reorganization plans to 
Congress which can be vetoed by a majority 
vote in either House. 

If the legislative veto action is not legisla- 
tion in the m of Article I, Section 7, 
then, say some critics, it must be executive, 
and if it is an executive action, then clearly 
it violates the separation of powers doctrine 
of the Constitution. That argument, as you, 
Senator Ervin, know so well, is much too 
facile. Congress acts in many ways that are 
not covered by Article I, Section 7. It holds 
hearings, it conducts investigations, and, as 
Senator Ellender likes to emphasize, it sets 
rules governing the manner in which funds 
are to be appropriated. 

To conclude this brief discussion of con- 
stitutionality, the claim that the legislative 
veto is unconstitutional because it violates 
in a broad and general sense the separation 
of powers, is untenable in my view. The more 
limited claim that the veto is unconstitu- 
tional because it violates Article I, Section 7 
of the Constitution is equally untenable. 

I turn next to my second topic, the wisdom 
or desirability of the legislative veto as a 
technique for legislative oversight. 

Right off let me say that the President, as 
much as the Congress, has a right and a duty 
to consider the desirability of the legislative 
veto as a matter of policy, and to oppose or 
veto legislation that authorizes the use of the 
legislative veto if he thinks that it is un- 
wise—for any number of reasons, including 
the reason that it reduces his power vis-a-vis 
that of the Congress. 

The legislative veto, as you know, has de- 
veloped largely since 1950. Its origin goes 
back further than that, to be sure, but it 
is since 1950 that Congress has put the veto 
into a large number of authorizing acts. The 
veto is in the Atomic Energy Act, it is in the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act, it is 
in the Small Watershed Act, and one could 


gressional oversight. 

Congress has used the legislative veto for 
oversight of both the legislative process and 
the administrative process, and Congress has 
used various forms of the veto. 

It has used the negative form. Under this 
Congress authorizes the use of the veto. The 
Executive initiates the plan. The plan goes 
into effect in x days unless the Congress 
negates it. And the negating authority was 
in one instance both Houses, but in most 
cases it is one House or one committee of 
Congress, 

Another form of the veto is the waiting 
period form. Again Congress authorizes the 
President to draw up plans. The Executive 
initiates the proposals. The proposals go into 
effect after they have laid before Congress 
for æ days; no further action of Congress is 
necessary. But to prevent the plan from be- 
coming effective, Congress would need to 
pass a bill or joint resolution which would 
then be subject t Presidential veto. 

A third form of the veto is the so-called 
affirmative form, although this is a con- 
tradiction in words. In this form Congress 
authorizes the President to draw up plans, 
the President initiates the plans, and before 
these plans go into effect the appropriate 
committees of Congress pass resolutions ap- 
proving them. 

Let me now evaluate the veto and its sey- 
eral forms in terms of the roles that I have 
defined for the two branches of government. 

The legislative veto can be used effectively, 
it seems to me, for oversight of policy—that 
is, in the legislative process—in those cases 
where the more usual techniques of over- 
sight fail to provide adequate legislative con- 
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trol. This will be the case most frequently 
where Congress is unable to define standards 
clearly in the authorization legislation. I 
should like to give an illustration of this. 

In 1953 Congress passed the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act. That act 
was to authorize the government to dispose 
of rubber plants that it still owned as a 
consequence of World War II. At that time, 
there were two standards that Congress want- 
ed to apply for disposal. One was that Con- 
gress wanted the government to get its 
money’s worth out of the plants. The other 
was that Congress did not want to dispose 
of the plants in a way that might promote 
monopoly in the rubber industry. Now, it was 
very difficult for Congress to balance these 
two standards unless it knew who was going 
to bid on the plants. And one could not know 
who was going to bid on the plants until leg- 
islation had been enacted authorizing their 
disposal. 

It seems to me that Congress hit on the 
ideal solution in this case, namely to au- 
thorize the President to receive bids and to 
draw up plans for the disposal of the plants, 
keeping in mind the two standards, and then 
to submit the plans to Congress. They would 
go into effect if within 60 days, I believe, one 
House of Congress did not veto them. The 
bids were solicited, the plans were drawn up, 
and the congressional committees, particu- 
larly the Senate committee, held hearings on 
them. The committees found the plans to 
represent an adequate adjustment of the two 
standards, and so reported to their respec- 
tive Houses. The plants were then disposed 
of. 

In situations like this, where the President 
and Congress are not able to define stand- 
ards clearly in the authorizing legislation, 
the legislative veto has great significance, I 
believe, as a technique in support of Con- 
gress’ oversight role, and at the same time 
in support of Presidential leadership. 

And there are two other types of situations 
in which the legislative veto can be significant 
in the legislative process. One is those situa- 
tions in which Executive proposals are, for 
technical or quasi-technical reasons, so deli- 
cately balanced that they should be either 
accepted by the Congress as presented, or 
rejected entirely. And at the same time Con- 
gress is likely to be subjected to great pres- 
sures to modify or amend the proposals. For 
this type of situation, the nonamendable 
character of the legislative veto is especially 
useful. The principal justification for using 
the legislative veto device in reorganizations 
of the executive branch, the so-called Reor- 
ganization Plans, is precisely this. 

Finally, the legislative veto can be signif- 
icant in the legislative process in situations 
where there is agreement among major 
parties that legislation for a program is vital- 
ly needed, but there is a temporary political 
stalemate, either within the Congress or be- 
tween the Congress and the Executive, that 
makes it close to impossible to reach agree- 
ment on the specific provisions of the legis- 
lation. Here the p) can be enacted in 
general terms, and the detailed provisions 
can be considered subsequently when the 
President initiates his plan. But I should 
think that use of the veto for this purpose 
would be rare. 

The legislative veto cannot be used ef- 
fectively, however, for oversight of admin- 
istrative performance; that is, in the ad- 
ministrative process. The problem here is 
that in order to be implemented, the veto 
has to be tied on to something. When the 
veto is directed to policy, it is relatively easy 
to attach it to some broad policy provision, 
such as the plans for disposal of rubber- 
producing facilities. When the veto is di- 
rected to administrative operations, how- 
ever, the only hitching points are isolated 
details, and it is hard to find specific details, 
specific actions, through which a depart- 
ment's efficiency can be checked. In short, 
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the task of holding an administrator ac- 
countable for general administrative per- 
formance requires a type of flexibility that 
the veto does not have. 

You may remember that in 1964 Congress 
passed the Water and Resources Research 
Act. Title II of that Act, which related to 
water resources research in non-land grant 
colleges, included a legislative veto to the 
effect that no research contract could be 
financed until it had been presented to the 
House and Senate Committees on Interior, 
and they had approved it by resolution. In 
signing the bill, President Johnson said he 
considered that provision to be unwise, and 
that he would not request any money for 
Title II until the provision was eliminated 
by Congress. 

I happen to have a professional interest in 
water resource problems, and for that rea- 
son I wrote to Chairman Aspinall at that 
time, requesting that he hold hearings on 
legislation to modify Title II. The point I 
tried to make was this: that I was entirely 
sympathetic to the desire of his committee 
to keep a careful eye on what happened 
under this new program, particularly in its 
early years. But certainly the best way to 
oversee the new program was not to require 
that the committee approve every $500 or 
$1,000 research contract that the Interior 
Department might enter into with an in- 
dividual researcher to study, for example, 
the formation of scum on a lake in Okla- 
homa. A better way to oversee or keep track 
of this program would be for the committee 
annually to hold general hearings where it 
reviewed the administration of the program 
in terms of a large number of contracts that 
had been let and the influences and prospec- 
tive influences of these. 

So much then for the types of situations 
in which the legislative veto in general is 
especially significant. 

Turning next to the relative desirability 
of the several forms of the veto, it seems to 
me that the committee form is probably un- 
wise in most cases, for it vests in committees 
of Congress powers of final decision which 
should be made by the Congress as a whole. 
Clearly Congress would not vest in its com- 
mittees powers of final decision over legisla- 
tion. On the other hand, the Congress is 
willing to grant to its committees final pow- 
ers with respect to selecting witnesses for 
their hearings, for example. Veto actions lie 
obviously between these two extremes. But if 
the legislative veto is used in accordance 
with the standards that I have just sug- 
gested, it will normally concern a matter of 
such import that the whole House should 
be given an opportunity to review the work 
of its committees if it wishes to do so. 

The question is not whether or not the 
committees should perform an important 
function in situations where the legislative 
veto is used for oversight. Clearly they should, 
and they will, regardless of the form of the 
veto. Thus, if the form is one-House veto, 
the committees will hold hearings on resolu- 
tions of disapproval. They will make recom- 
mendations to the House on whether the 
President’s plans should be vetoed or not. 

The question is, as I have said, whether the 
whole House shculd deny itself the oppor- 
tunity to review the decisions of its com- 
mittees, thereby making them final in all 
cases. The one-House form of the legislative 
veto and the waiting period form do not 
suffer from this limitation. As between the 
two, the Congress and the President, in the 
legislative process, should choose one, de- 
pending on the type and vigor of control that 
is needed. Obviously, the waiting period 
provides the least control, the one-House 
veto the most. 

At the same time, there may be some few 
situations in which the committee form, 
despite its limitation with respect to the 
whole House, is more sensitively attuned to 
congressional control, or to the congres- 
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sional control that seems appropriate to the 
situation, than is either the one-House 
or the waiting period form. 

I now turn to my third and last topic re- 
lating to the legislative veto. How do the 
general considerations that I have been dis- 
cussing apply to the legislative veto provi- 
sions of the several national resources and 
public works acts—the Watershed Act, the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act, the Public 
Buildings Act, the small projects provisions 
of the 1965 Rivers and Harbors Act? The 
President has taken exception to these veto 
provisions, and I understand that you are 
particularly interested in them. 

First, the veto provisions of these acts are 
not unconstitutional. I think that the Pres- 
ident is wrong when he claims that they are. 

Second, Congress has used the legislative 
veto in these cases as a technique of over- 
sight in the legislative process, not for over- 
sight of administration, and as such it is 
appropriate. 

Third, on the facts of the cases, the Pres- 
ident is wrong when he says that these leg- 
islative veto provisions seriously erode the 
powers of the President’s office. In his Mes- 
sage to the Congress on the 1965 Rivers and 
Harbors Act, the President said that the veto 
provision “would dilute and diminish the 
authority and power of the Presidency,” and 
that he had not been elected to his office “to 
preside over its erosion.” If it were true that 
the disputed provision would erode and di- 
minish to any significant degree the author- 
ity and powers of the Presidency, then it 
might be unwise; so let us look at the facts 
in the case of the Rivers and Harbors Act, 
for example; and I should add right here 
that the facts of this case are similar to 
those of the other resources and public works 
acts. 

The present procedure for water projects 
of the Corps of Engineers is as follows: The 
Corps prepares a survey report on a pro- 
posed development. This report is reviewed 
by other interested Federal and State agen- 
cies. The Corps’ report and the recommenda- 
tions of the other agencies are then scruti- 
nized for the President by the Bureau of the 
Budget. If the Bureau finds that the report 
or any part of it is objectionable, the Corps 
will typically make modifications to gain 
Budget approval, and will then submit the 
report to Congress, with the recommenda- 
tion that the project be authorized. The 
Corps may, however, stick to its original re- 
port, providing it informs the Congress that 
the Budget Bureau has objected to it and 
why it objects. 

Every two years on the average, the con- 
gressional Committees on Public Works hold 
hearings on all project reports that have 
been submitted since they last held hearings, 
and they put together an omnibus bill au- 
thorizing the reported projects that they 
approve. This is called Congress’s biennial 
pork-barrel bill” by most critics. It should 
be noted, however, that the Rivers and 
Harbors bill is more the President’s bill than 
is much legislation that passes Congress, for 
almost all of the projects included in it have 
been recommended by the President through 
his Budget Bureau, or they are projects to 
which the President has no objection. Con- 
gress hardly ever includes in the legislation 
a project on which the Corps has reported 
unfavorably, and seldom one which the Corps 
favors over objections of the Budget 
Bureau. 

The appropriation of funds to build au- 
thorized projects is a subsequent process in 
which the President again has the initiative. 
Many more projects are authorized than can 
be funded at any time. The President selects 
from all authorized projects those that are 
to be included in his budget, The Congress 
reviews the President’s proposals, cutting 
some and adding others. The President can 
veto the appropriations bill if he is suf- 
ficiently displeased with the Congress’s 
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changes in his proposals to justify so drastic 
a move. If not, the President has established 
the right to impound the funds for a project 
that he considers undesirable. 

Now, this is the present procedure. 

Senator Ervin. And if one wants to be ex- 
tremely technical, he might say that the 
President is exercising power he does not 
possess under the Constitution to veto, make 
an item veto as distinguished from the power 
to veto an entire bill. 

Professor Maass. That is a subject that I 
trust your committee will become involved 
in. 

This, then, is the present procedure. Now, 
what changes in this procedure did the new 
provision of the 1965 Rivers and Harbors Act 
make—the provision to which the President 
objected in such strong language? The only 
change was in the procedure that Congress 
can use to authorize, or make eligible for ap- 
propriations, small projects that cost less 
than $10 million, These small projects can 
either be included in the biennial omnibus 
bill, or they can be approved by resolutions 
of the Public Works Committees of both 
Houses. Clearly Congress's reason for adopt- 
ing this alternative was not to “dilute and 
diminish the authority and powers of the 
Presidency,” but rather to expedite the con- 
sideration of small projects—to use for them 
an authorizing procedure less ponderous 
than that required for large developments. 
Recalling that the reports that will be before 
the committees for their approval will be 
those that the President has recommended, 
that the President’s objections will be well 
known and documented if any reports to 
which he objects were to be submitted to the 
Congress under this new procedure—and I 
am not sure that any would be—and that 
the President will retain all of his discretion 
with regard to the budget and the right to 
impound appropriated funds, it is hard to 
find in this disputed section of the 1965 Act 
the dangers that the President fears. By no 
stretch of the imagination would the Presi- 
dent be presiding over the erosion of his office 
if he were to comply with it. 

Fourth, the committtee form of the 
veto in these bills is probably unwise for 
the reason that it denies to the whole Con- 
gress the opportunity to review the decisions 
of its committees. For this reason I recom- 
mend that there be substituted for the com- 
mittee form a one-House veto, which can be 
formulated in a way that will, I believe, meet 
the legitimate desires of the Congress to over- 
see the Executive's initiatives in resources 
and public works, do this in an expeditious 
way, and at the same time provide an oppor- 
tunity for the whole House to control its 
committees. 

The one-House veto could be made to work 
in this way: First, projects submitted by the 
President that the relevant committees have 
approved would be authorized and would go 
into effect in x days without any further 
action by Congress, unless a member of Con- 
gress were to introduce a resolution of dis- 
approval. In that case, the committee would 
report the resolution to the House unfavor- 
ably, and the House would vote on it. 

Second, where the committee has disap- 
proved projects that the President has rec- 
ommended, the committee would report reso- 
lutions of disapproval to the House favorably 
and the House would have to adopt them by 
majority vote within z days. Otherwise the 
plans would go into effect. As a matter of 
practice, however, I should imagine that in 
most cases, where a committee objects to 
a President’s report in this area, the Execu- 
tive agencies will withdraw the reports and 
re-submit them with changes designed to 
meet the committee’s objections, so that 
resolutions of disapproval will be few. 

Finally, on the question of timing, with 
a one-House veto the President’s plans go 
into effect unless vetoed by either House in 
* days. It may turn out that a committee is 
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so occupied with other matters when the 
President submits his plans that it cannot 
get around to hearings within the time pre- 
scribed. For this contingency, it seems to 
me that the law could provide that the 
period for action could be extended, within 
limits, by a simple resolution of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the com- 
ments that I have on the legislative veto. 
STATEMENT OF PROF, ALEXANDER M. BICKEL, 

CHANCELLOR, KENT PROFESSOR OF LAW AND 

LEGAL History, YALE Law SCHOOL, YALE 

UNIVERSITY 

I am very glad of the committee’s invita- 
tion to appear here today, and of the oppor- 
tunity to express my views on these very 
important issues that the committee has 
taken under consideration. 

The general problem that this Committee 
is examining seems to me of fundamental 
importance to the continued operation of 
our federal government in a manner that is 
both effective and responsible. If I may say 
80, it is a mark of effectiveness and responsi- 
bility in the Congress that there exists a 
subcommittee of the Senate which is charged 
with this problem. 

Of immediate concern to the Committee, 
I am given to understand, are the so-called 
“coming-into-agreement” provisions, found 
in the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act of 1954, and in a number of 
other statutes. I will not trouble the Com- 
mittee by repeating the substance of the 
provisions, because I know you have been 
hearing testimony about it, nor will I bother 
to review the constitutional position, at 
least the textual constitutional position, be- 
cause again Iam quite certain the committee 
is fully aware of it. We start, of course, with 
Articles I and II, with a division between 
the legislative and Executive functions. In 
addition, there is Section 7 of Article I, which 
inserts the President into the legislative 
process by requiring his concurrence, his ap- 
proval not only of bills but of orders, regu- 
lations, and votes which themselves require 
the concurrence of both houses. 

As an exception of sorts, or as a separate 
parallel arrangement, the Congress is free 
to run its own house, and indeed each House 
of Congress may run itself, or they may con- 
cur in setting common procedures, and in 
practice at least, although scarcely on a 
literal reading of the Constitution, they may 
often do so without Presidential approval. 
They are also I think clearly each inde- 
pendent, and perhaps can act independently 
together, in exercising their investigative 
power. 

It may be said that such a provision as 
Section 2 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act may be viewed as noth- 
ing more than an internal congressional 
procedural arrangement, a rule, that is, that 
in certain circumstances a point of order 
shall be effective in either House to prevent 
the voting of an appropriation. By the same 
token, I suppose, it could be argued, each 
House can make for itself, or both Houses 
could make for themselves together, rules 
about germaneness, let us say. In this view, 
there is no trespass on any Executive func- 
tion, and Congress might well have been 
free to enact such a provision by resolution 
not subject to Presidential veto. But such a 
view requires a greater insistence on the 
formal aspect over the substantial than I, 
for one, can yield to. For in substance, this 
provision, Section 2 and like provisions, 
which have come into some currency in re- 
cent times, in substance this provision 
amounts to a retention by Congress of a 
veto power over the administration of law. 
A retention of a veto power over adminis- 
tration, if one at all, it may be argued, not 
by way of a usurpation of the Executive 
function, but by exercise of the classic leg- 
islative one. Therefore, the argument would 
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run, it is a kind of reservation of a veto 
over administration that is sanctioned by the 
Constitution. Nothing more clearly belongs 
to Congress, after all, than the authority to 
appropriate—or not to appropriate—money 
for stated purposes. And Section 2 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act is simply an invocation of this au- 
thority to appropriate. 

Again, however, this is more purely for- 
mal an argument than I am able to accept. 
It is one thing, it seems to me, for Congress 
to refuse to appropriate money for a given 
project; it is quite another for Congress to 
bind itself ahead of time not to make ap- 
propriations in cases in which the assent of 
a committee to a given project—an assent 
that may be granted or withheld entirely in 
the committee’s discretion—was not ob- 
tained by the Executive. 

The Executive is to take care that the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as much as any other statute, is faith- 
fully executed, and the Executive has the 
function to decide upon and formulate the 
details of projects authorized by that Act. 

It cannot appropriate the moneys to 
out any project; Congress must do that. But 
here Congress, by using the bludgeon of its 
appropriation power, so to speak, has at- 
tempted to have its committees share the 
Executive function of formulating and plan- 
ning projects. And I repeat that the com- 
mittees’ discretion is apparently obsolute, 
and that no aspect of the Executive function 
under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act and under like statute is 
immune to exercise of a committee's veto 
under Section 2, but all aspects of the Execu- 
tive function may, in the committee's dis- 
cretion, be shared by it. 

It may be said that in all circumstances 
the appropriation power brings about neces- 
Sarily a sharing of the Executive function 
with the Congress, and that this is an in- 
escapable concomitant of the money power, 
which the Constitution, of course, explicitly 
and exclusively grants to Congress. 

Congress must approve always of the pur- 
pose for which any appropriation is made, 
and it may inquire into the purpose in such 
detail as it chooses—as appropriations com- 
mittees, of course, customarily do. Any wise 
Administration which wants Congress to ap- 
propriate money will tailor its purposes to 
the wishes of Congress. 

Surely that is so, but in the normal appro- 
priation process, Congress is forced to con- 
sider the purposes of appropriations in fairly- 
by-and-large fashion—many purposes, some 
clear and immediate, some distant and 
vaguer, and large amounts of money are in- 
volved, and it is impossible, inconceivable, 
to focus the attention of both Houses of 
Congress on the myriad details. It would, 
indeed, be impossible even to apply the 
method of Section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act across the 
board to all appropriations, Thus normally, 
owing to practical constraints which inhere 
in the institution, and were undoubtedly 
foreseen, the money power does not obliter- 
ate the line of separation between the legis- 
lative and executive functions. 

But it is practically possible to delegate 
to one or two committees with respect to 
one or two discrete areas of administration 
the function of participating in the very de- 
tails of administration. That is what Sec- 
tion 2 does, and that is quite different from 
the normal exercise of control over admin- 
istration through money bills; and it seems 
to me improperly to cross the line of separa- 
tion and override the normal system of 
checks and balances. 

To repeat the point briefly. In sum, the 
normal congressional sharing of the Execu- 
tive function through the process of appro- 
priations is balanced by the absolute prac- 
tical incapacity of Congress to become in- 
volved in the details of administration. Con- 
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gress normally exercises, therefore, a general 
policy control, which we can quite realisti- 
cally classify as legislative, within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. 

Here, in Section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, we have 
a delegation by Congress to one of its com- 
mittees of control over the minutest details 
of administration, a delegation therefore of 
authority to share the executive function in 
a manner that is not normal, not easily 
classifiable as legislative, not restricted to 
general policy control. I think this runs 
counter to the spirit of the Constitution. 

I wish to say a word also about the prob- 
lem of delegation of power by Congress to 
its committees, but let me first notice one 
or two additional arguments that might be 
made in favor of the constitutionality of 
Section 2 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. Section 2, it may be 
said, was signed by the President together 
with the rest of the statute. He has there- 
fore consented to the procedure provided by 
Section 2. There can, therefore, be no usur- 
pation of his power here, rather merely a 
somewhat unusual method of administra- 
tion, which is agreeable to him. The under- 
lying premise of this position would be that 
virtually all the meaning of the Constitu- 
tional separation of Executive from legis- 
lative powers, so far as it relates to safe- 
guarding the integrity of the Executive 
power, all the meaning is contained in the 
provision giving the President his veto. Any- 
thing that he does not veto is pretty well 
ipso facto no infringement by Congress upon 
the Executive function. It is, rather, always 
simply a method adopted by the Executive 
in the discharge of his function. 

The essential answer to this contention 
seems to me to be that the Constitutional 
separation of powers is not ordained for the 
convenience of the separate branches of the 
government, as they may from time to time 
conceive it, but is intended to ensure ob- 
servance of certain principles, which the 
Framers believed would conduce to effective 
and responsible government, consistent with 
the liberties of the people. Hence neither the 
Congress nor the President may choose to 
suspend these principles when convenient. 

If this were not so there would, for ex- 
ample, never be any obstacle to the delega- 
tion of legislative power by Congress, because 
each such delegation will haye been made by 
Congress itself, and would therefore consti- 
tute consent by Congress to the diminution 
of its own power. 

I agree on this point, as well as agreeing 
in general, with the excellent article by Rob- 
ert W. Ginnane, “The Control of Federal Ad- 
ministration By Congressional Resolutions 
and Committees,” in Volume 66 of the Har- 
vard Law Review, page 569 (1953). 

Mr. Ginnane, I think, also disposes of yet 
an additional point which might be con- 
sidered somewhat relevant to Section 2 of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, namely, the argument that the 
Section merely establishes a factual condi- 
tion precedent, which must be fulfilled be- 
fore the statute can come into operation. 
No doubt Congress can make the operation 
of a statute contingent upon the fulfillment 
of some condition; but if it retains control 
over that fulfillment itself, then the ques- 
tion becomes one of the separation of powers, 
and the form of words that is used in cross- 
ing the line of separation is scarcely decisive. 

The analysis I have presented has been 
directed at the issue whether Section 2 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act constitutes a proper exercise of legis- 
lative power, or is an invasion of the Execu- 
tive function, I have spoken throughout of 
Congress as such, assuming that whatever the 
two committees named in Section 2 do is done 
by Congress. I set aside a moment ago the 
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quite separate issue of the delegation of 
power by Congress to committees. 

May I now just remark very briefly that 
this issue seems to me also quite serious; 
that Congressional committees, representing 
at best only haphazard fragments of the 
country, cannot be identified with Congress 
as a whole; that I, for one, read Watkins v. 
United States, 354 US. 178 (1957), which 
curbed in some respects the power of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, as 
a delegation case, as holding that Congress 
cannot constitutionally delegate, without 
standards, as much power as was delegated 
to that committee; that I am thoroughly 
in agreement with the holding of the Wat- 
kins case, and that I think it is relevant to 
Section 2 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act of 1954—quite aside, 
that is, from the other analysis, centering 
on separation of powers, that I presented 
earlier. 

I have taken up probably as much time as 
it is proper for me to take, and all of it I 
fear more negatively than I would have 
hoped, for I am of the general opinion that 
the balance of policy-making initiative in 
the federal government ought in some meas- 
ure to be redressed in favor of Congress. But, 
in my view, this highly desirable objective 
should be accomplished less by attempting 
to involve the Congress in the administra- 
tion and execution of law, and more by tight- 
ening the lines of policy that are laid down 
by Congress to begin with. Congress, in other 
words, in my judgment, ought to do more 
reviewing and rewriting of its laws in light 
of their administration, than reshaping and 
redirection of the administration of its laws. 
What is the matter with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, for example, is not that they are dis- 
regarding legisiative policy, but that at many 
of the most important junctures in their 
activities they have no legislative policy 
available to regard or disregard. The fault 
of Congress is not in exerting too little con- 
trol over the administration of the organic 
statutes that these agencies have in charge, 
but in failing to rethink and rewrite these 
statutes so that they express a workable pol- 
icy relevant to present conditions. 

In light of this approach, let me dwell for 
a moment, in part, again, I am afraid, rather 
negatively, on S. 1384, the bill introduced 
by Senator Hartke to establish an Office of 
Legislative Attorney General—at least, that 
is what it is called in the version of the bill 
I have seen. I am not enamored of that title, 
and I understand it has undergone some re- 
vision. But I think such an officer could per- 
form very useful functions for the Congress. 

I think also, however, that they are in 
largest part not the functions described in 
this bill. To be sure, appearances as amicus 
in behalf of Congress, such as are provided 
for by Section 2(a) (4) in the version of the 
bill that I have seen, have been fairly cus- 
tomary where an interest of the Congress 
separable from that of the Executive, and 
not subsumed in the Executive's duty to 
take care that the laws are faithfully ex- 
ecuted, is present. But I think it constitu- 
tionally very dubious, and in any event quite 
unwise, to have Congress represented either 
as amicus and certainly as of right by its 
own lawyer in any case in which the validity 
or interpretation of an Act of Congress is 
involved, as provided also by Section 3(a). 

Enforcement of the law is part of its execu- 
tion, and litigating its constitutionality or 
interpretation is part of its enforcement. I 
do not think Congress can take over or, as 
of right, share these functions. Sections 
2(a)(5) and 3(b) in the version that I have 
seen, providing that the Legislative Attorney 
General shall displace the Attorney General 
of the United States as counsel for any mem- 
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ber or officer of either House of Congress in 
defending any official action seem to me 
perhaps constitutionally more supportable, 
but also of dubious wisdom. 

_ What Congress does sorely need, it seems 
to me, by the name of Legislative Attorney 
General or any other name, is an officer whose 
duty it would be routinely to review actions 
of courts and of administrative agencies 
which lay bare, as they do by the dozen each 
year, points of policy either omitted or made 
insufficiently clear in existing legislation. 
Such an officer could take the initiative in 
starting up the legislative process to supply 
omissions in existing legislation, or to review 
questionable constructions of existing legis- 
lation. He could present Congress at each 
session with an agenda of necessary law re- 
vision. By thus systematically coordinating 
the work of Congress with that of the courts 
and of the administrative agencies, such an 
officer could vastly enhance the policymak- 
ing authority of Congress. Some four decades 
ago, the late Justice Cardozo proposed crea- 
tion in New York of what he called a Min- 
istry of Justice, and what became, in New 
York and in one or two other states, a Law 
Revision Commission. 

It offers no perfect analogy to what I 
have in mind here, for it answered to pur- 
poses that are not all relevant. But a fruitful 
general analogy it does present, I believe. 
“Today,” Cardozo said, “courts and legisla- 
tive work is separation and aloofness. The 
penalty is paid both in the wasted effort 
of production and in the lowered quality of 
the product.” 

There is too much separation and aloofness 
today also between courts and administra- 
tive agencies and the Executive, on the one 
hand, and Congress on the other, and much 
policy made in the former that should be 
laid down by the latter. The default of Con- 
gress is owing in some measure to separa- 
tion and aloofness. An officer whose function 
it was to put before Congress regularly and 
systematically problems unearthed by liti- 
gation, and temporarily solved by courts and 
administrative agencies, might do much to 
enable Congress to see to it that the policy 
that is pursued by the federal government is 
the policy Congress wants. 

Congress, it seems to me, ought to restore 
the balance of power in its favor not by going 
out to defend its prerogative, but by exer- 
cising it. It needs, therefore, not an advocate 
to speak for it, but internal counsel to help 
it. 

That is the end of my prepared statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 


SAD DAY FOR ADVOCATES OF HU- 
MAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS— 
CLVI 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
was a very sad day for all advocates of 
US. ratification of human rights con- 
ventions. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in executive session, voted to 
report out favorably and unanimously 
the supplementary Convention on Slav- 
ery. 

However, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, at the same time, voted to table 
further consideration of the Human 
Rights Conventions on Forced Labor and 
Political Rights of Women. 

I am deeply disappointed by the com- 
mittee’s action. It is a total mystery to 
me why the United States, of all nations, 
should fail to be a party to international 
treaties outlawing the practice of forced 
labor and guaranteeing the political 
rights of women. 
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The rights established by these inter- 
national conventions are merely an at- 
tempt to establish minimum universal 
standards of human dignity. Already 
every American citizen has far greater 
rights by virtue of his birth. Certainly 
there is no justifiable reason either in 
our Constitution or our Federal statutes 
for the United States to fail to ratify all 
the Human Rights Conventions. 

I solemnly urge the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to reconsider its 
action of today and put the United States 
once and for all squarely on record on 
the vital question of human dignity. I 
urge the Senate to ratify the Human 
Rights Conventions on Forced Labor, 
Freedom of Association, Genocide, Slav- 
ery and Political Rights of Women dur- 
ing this session of the 90th Congress. 


FRANK L. BOYDEN 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, at a time 
when so many forces threaten the de- 
humanization of the individual, it is not 
often one is privileged to know a man of 
such character, vigor, stature, and sensi- 
tivity that he is able to leave a personal 
and significant stamp upon the work that 
represents the investment of his life. 
Such a rare man is Frank L. Boyden, who 
this week announced his retirement after 
65 years as headmaster of Deerfield 
Academy in Deerfield, Mass. 

At a time when shortcut, and some- 
times faulty, methods of education are 
often frantically pursued as the panacea 
for the problems of our age, Mr. Boyden 
stands as a monument to the idea that 
good education is never cheap, quick, or 
easy. The realization of an educational 
dream, as Frank Boyden’s life attests, re- 
quires personal dedication, expense, and 
a very long-range commitment. 

Coming to Deerfield in 1902, a fresh, 
young graduate of Amherst College, Boy- 
den found a dilapidated community 
school with a prospective enrollment of 
seven, and with the weight of community 
opinion in favor of its abandonment. 
Over the period of the last 65 years, 
Frank Boyden has built Deerfield into 
one of the country’s proudest private, 
preparatory institutions, sending its 
graduates into the country’s leading uni- 
versities, and then on to positions of re- 
sponsibility and leadership. 

The sacrifice and commitment of 
Frank Boyden to work his educational 
wonder is a matter of record. He gave up 
his chosen career in law to commit his 
life to the practice of education. And it 
is reliably reported that more than one 
boy has attended not only Deerfield, but 
also college, with financial backing from 
Deerfield’s headmaster. 

For Frank Boyden education is not a 
stereotyped, impersonal activity to be 
approached with guide books and rule 
books, It is as personal and varied as 400 
different boys can be. For him education 
means much more than academics. It 
means first the building of human char- 
acter, and he and his wife have been 
doing that wonderfully well for genera- 
tions of young Americans. 

The Boyden philosophy assumes that 
the secondary school has certain incom- 
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parable services to render in the develop- 
ment of a boy, lessons to offer a young 
man that life may never again find time 
to duplicate. These lessons include the 
spiritual, the social, the ethical, as well 
as the academic. 

At Deerfield, Frank Boyden has striven 
to create an atmosphere in which boys 
may develop individually and to their 
maximum potential. Great patience, un- 
derstanding, and involvement are re- 
quired of a school staff to produce such 
an atmosphere for growth, and for that 
reason Frank Boyden has required and 
received from his exceptional faculties 
exceptional effort. His own involvement 
in the life of all students is symbolized by 
the placement of the headmaster’s desk 
which for so long sat in the middle of the 
hallway before the main door of the 
academy’s central building. 

It has been said of Frank Boyden that 
he is an “educator by intuition.” His idea 
that Deerfield should operate in a per- 
sonal style might seem unsophisticated 
in a world of educational computers and 
television teachers. The tight and indi- 
vidual rein which he has maintained over 
Deerfield and its activities may seem im- 
practical for most schools and might not 
have been successful in the hands of a 
lesser man. 

But Frank Boyden’s method of educa- 
tion has worked where others have failed. 
His reputation as one who could save 
boys when other headmasters had ceased 
to try has gained him the regard and 
gratitude of students and educators alike. 
So high is the esteem of his fellow school- 
men and so essential have they found 
his contribution that it is recorded that, 
at one period of financial crisis at Deer- 
field, the headmasters from other schools 
solicited funds from their own alumnae 
to save Deerfield. 

For these and so many other reasons 
we honor Frank Boyden in this his final 
year as headmaster of Deerfield. The im- 
pact of the work he has done is incal- 
culable; the number of lives he has 
influenced, including that of my own son, 
is beyond measure. And while any man 
certainly deserves his retirement after 
65 years on the job, there is every reason 
to hope and believe that Frank Boyden’s 
contribution to American education will 
continue. Certainly the mark he has left 
on American education will not fade with 
his retirement, nor for generations to 
come. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I am 
more than glad to join those who have 
known Deerfield Academy and its head- 


master, Frank L. Boyden, certainly 
American education’s “Man of the 
Century.” 


Inasmuch as Mr. and Mrs. Boyden’s 
influence on my immediate family has 
been through my son, Jim—Deerfield 
class of 1945—I would like to merely 
quote the closing passage of his speech 
to the Deerfield fundraising dinner, 
September 30 of this year: 

The game was over. He was the first on 
the field to congratulate the other team. In 
fur-collared coat and rumpled hat, he turned 
and raised his arms for silence and the song. 
Its notes lifted into the quiet cooled sky. 
Then through darkening shadows the breeze 
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went back, back to the books, the hopes, the 
dreams that a great school is made of. Leaves 
scuffed up mixed with those drifting down, 
like old values meeting the new and finding 
themselves the same. 

He remained for a moment, clearing his 
spectacles. Was it mist or memory? For here 
were old touchdowns, goal-line stands, im- 
possible catches, and a stifled pain of boys 
becoming men. 

The game was over. Who won? No matter; 
the victory, in any case, was his. And so it 
ever will be in every life he has touched. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to a most remarkable man, 
Mr. Frank L. Boyden, who has been a 
leader for 65 years, not only as the head- 
master of Deerfield Academy, but also 
in the educational system of this coun- 
try. The scope of Frank Boyden’s efforts 
in bringing the youth of this country into 
productive efforts to solve our problems 
has been truly remarkable. I am sure that 
retirement will in no way adversely affect 
his efforts in this respect, and I join with 
thousands of others in wishing him well 
and in admiration of his work to date. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, my able 
colleague, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooke] was not able to be 
on the floor at this time. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BROOKE 


Frank L, Boyden is one of those rare men 
who is, in truth, a legend in his own life- 
time. When the definitive history of Amer- 
ican education comes to be written, there can 
be no doubt whatsoever that Deerfield 
Academy’s Headmaster Boyden is certain of a 
secure place as one of the real giants. 

It is not only because Mr. Boyden has 
served as Headmaster at Deerfield for the 
past sixty-five years that he is entitled to an 
honored niche in education’s Hall of Fame, 
although his incredible length of service 
must be virtually unique in the annals of 
American secondary schools. 

Frank Boyden has earned his special rank 
in the field of education because he is, 
above all, a truly wonderful human being, 
a widely respected scholar, a natural teacher, 
skilled administrator, and born leader, as 
well as a man who has consistently demon- 
strated a sensitive affinity to and an under- 
standing of the problems of youth. He has 
cared deeply about these problems, and as 
much as any man I have ever known, has de- 
voted most of life to giving several genera- 
tions of boys the benefit of his wisdom and 
his zestful love of life, marked always by a 
profound dedication to the highest standards 
of moral and ethical excellence. 

The news that Mr. Boyden is stepping 
down from the Headmastership of Deerfield 
Academy generates a reaction not unlike 
one’s feelings if told that Plymouth Rock 
were retiring. But if any man ever earned a 
grateful “Well Done,” it is indisputably 
Frank L. Boyden. He is a great man in every 
sense of the word. I welcome this opportunity 
of saluting him with deepest respect and 
affection, and of wishing him all of the best, 
now and always. 


INDIANA MAY BECOME DEPOSITORY 
FOR LAKE MICHIGAN POLLUTION 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, since 

August 6 the Chicago Tribune—guardian 
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of Lake Michigan—has raised the hue 
and cry against pollution. 

On September 20 the Tribune called to 
the attention of the Midwest a huge oil 
slick—massive oil pollution. 

Congratulations to the Chicago Trib- 
une. 

What these reporters and editorial 
writers are doing in the antipollution 
series which began in August is pointing 
up the confusion among all these Great 
Lakes commissions, Federal-State re- 
sponsibilities, municipal-industrial waste 
disposal problems, interstate compacts, 
marine law and individual citizens’ dis- 
regard for a natural resource—Lake 
Michigan. 

The blame has gone to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
and the Army Corps of Engineers for 
dumping a majority of their dredge 
wastes into the lake. However, undesir- 
able this practice may be, at least the 
corps is using some onshore dumping 
sites for disposal of this filth and is 
probably not the main contributor to pol- 
lution of the Great Lakes. The problem 
is more complex than this. It is, simply 
stated, a lack of clear directives in com- 
bating water pollution. 

My own State of Indiana has an even 
greater stake in the abatement of pollu- 
tion on Lake Michigan, though we have 
the smallest shoreline. 

During a hearing which I chaired as a 
member of the Commerce Committee in 
August on the alewife fish menace, I 
learned that our area—the southern tip 
of the lake—had the greatest concen- 
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tration of these fish; dead, alive and dy- 
ing. The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration did not consider these 
fish pollutants even though they add to 
the nastiness by rotting in it. FWPCA did 
consider the alewives pollution potential 
because the stinking fish kept people 
from using the beaches. 

Why was the concentration of the fish 
so heavy on the Indiana shoreline? Why 
does our Indiana Stream Pollution Con- 
trol Board maintain so many water qual- 
ity monitoring stations in this area? Why 
are we so concerned about pollution from 
Hoosier communities and industry? 
Probably this concern is intensified be- 
cause there is considerable evidence that 
the water of Lake Michigan at its toe, 
that is, the southern tip, barely moves. 
Currents and winds carry pollution to us, 
not away from us. Whatever pollution 
we create does not move swiftly out to 
deep water. 

This is one of the reasons why I was 
so persistent last year and again this 
spring that the Army Corps of Engineers 
find onshore dumping sites for dredge 
materials especially that filth from the 
Chicago River. The corps at my insist- 
ence found sites or diked areas for some 
263,000 cubic yards from the Calumet 
River dredge operations. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, to include 
in the Recorp the October 6 report by 
the Army Corps of Engineers on dredge 
activities and disposal. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DREDGING REQUIREMENTS, CALENDAR YEAR 1967 


n City Harbor, Ind. 
alen Harbor, Wis. 


Muskegon Harbor, Mich 
Ludington Harbor, Mich 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich 
St. Joseph Harbor, Mich 
Green Bay Harbor, Mich.. 
Grand Raven Harbor, Mich 
Manistee Harbor, Mich. 
Manistique Harbor, Mich 
Holland Harbor, Mich... 
Charlevoix Harbor, Mich 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis. 
South Haven Harbor, Mich 
White Lake Harbor, „Mic 
Pentwater Harbor, 

Saugatuck Harbor, Mich 
Menominee Harbor, Mich. and Wis- 


Spoil disposal area Pollutants 
Lake Michigan—Deep water FWPCA has been re- 
Onshore diked areas juested to furnish 
ogros of pollution in 
ee all harbors of Great 


Lakes. Information 
not received to date. 


Note: The total yardage of material involved in the above projects, dredged or to be dredged, is approximately 3,000,000 cubic 


yards. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
hope that we could have on-shore or 
diked areas to dispose of the entire 3 mil- 
lion cubice yards. 

Not only will Indiana have trouble get- 
ting rid of its own treated—diluted 
wastes, if the lake is virtually immobile 
at its southern end, but the Hoosier State 
can well become the depository for a ma- 


jority of our neighbor States’ pollution: 
sewage, industrial wastes, marine refuse, 
dredge deposits, silt fill, garbage, and 
gummy oil. 

The oil slick, it is my understanding, 
which threatened Lake Michigan ports 
and cities September 20 has been tested 
by the FWPCA as No. 6 fuel oil. Officials 
are unable to match it with corps dredge 
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materials. No. 6 fuel oil as defined by the 
Petroleum Products Handbook is “the 
cheapest grade of residual fuel and is 
the grade normally used by powerplants 
and most industrial customers,” Since 
this definition is so specific and our lack 
of directives so uncertain with regard to 
abating pollution on Lake Michigan, I 
have sent the following letter to James 
Quigley, Administrator of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration: 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON Com- 
MERCE, 
Washington, D.C., October 11, 1967. 

Mr. JAMES QUIGLEY, 

Administrator, Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, U.S. Department of 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jim: The pollution of Lake Michigan 
greatly concerns me. There are two questions 
which, at this time, I consider most serious 
(1) the source and extent of the oil slick 
which appeared September 20 and (2) the 
availability of technical studies which rank 
pollutants of the Lake in order of their con- 
tamination seriousness. 

Information has reached me that the oil 
slick tested out as #6 fuel oil. The #6 fuel 
oll is most generally used by power plants 
and industrial customers. Therefore is it not 
possible that the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration can determine the 
sources of the oil slick by: comparing tanker 
schedules of Lake Michigan shippers; waste 
system failures of industries or power plants 
bordering on the Lake, which may have re- 
sulted in overflows into the water of this 
dimension; or possible leakage of storage 
tanks for #6 located close to the Lake or on 
one of its major tributaries? In view of Con- 
gressional interest in amendments to the Oil 
Pollution Act of 1924, I would appreciate a 
report on this matter as soon as possible. 

I note that the March 1967 Report on 
Water Quality Criteria Lake Michigan Basin 
by the State of Indiana Stream Pollution 
Control Board lists the principal sources of 
water pollution as industrial wastes, munic- 
ipal sewage—and sewer overflows. Accidental 
wastes are listed as spills from storage tanks 
and barges, wastes from Lake vessels, barge 
tows, and pleasure craft and resid-:e from 
dredging operations. I would like to see a 
comparison of the damage caused by the 
Corps’ dredge activities and dumping in con- 
trast to other pollution sources. How much 
damage does the 3,000,000 less that amount 
deposited on shore actually do? 

Is it possible to rank the Lake Michigan 
pollutants in acordance with their danger 
level? I am very much interested in this as 
it seems important that we establish prior- 
ities for attacks on these pollutants since 
the cost of the war in Vietnam is liable to 
allow us only one or two goals in the water 
pollution abatement operations for this fiscal 
year. 

Your personal attention to this matter is 
greatly appreciated. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator. 


It seems very important to me, Mr. 
President, that we do have a report on 
pollutants in order of their seriousness. 

The Indiana Stream Pollution Control 
Board seems to be concentrating on 
municipal sewer systems and industrial 
waste problems. I ask unanimous consent 
Mr. President to include part of that 
report in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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APPENDIX 3.—MUNICIPAL WASTE TREATMENT STATUS, LAKE MICHIGAN BASIN 


Municipality 


1960 Type of treatment 
population 
Chesterton 4,335 Activated sludge, chlorination... 
Crown Point s Ea occ A 
Dyer D eNO So eae RE 
e 


178, 320 Activated sludge, chlorination.. 


Hammond.....----- 111,698 Activated sludge gene 
under construction). 
Griff 9, 483 
Highland 16, 284 [Served ayy Hammond Sanitary 
Munster 0,313] Distric 
Wnitin g 18. 137 


1 Plus 20 additional primary capacity. 


1960 Type of Year Design flo 
population treatment completed million gion 
per day 

18, 680 Activated slud sludge 1962 2.00 

chlorination. 

36,653 _ 5 1956 10, 00 
r ( (en sccomshice se 
2,875 Activated sludge, 1965 - 86 

3 
E e 1954 2. 00 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Porter, 
a small community, has been ordered to 
install a sewer treatment system. The 
case is now before the attorney general 
of the State of Indiana. 

We have ordered our industries to 
clean up many by 1968—others by 1970. 
Indiana was the first State to ratify the 
Great Lakes pollution control compact. 
We who have the smallest shoreline are 
willing to do our share. 

Without clear directives and priorities 
water pollution control measures will 
continue in the welter of confusion that 
the Chicago Tribune has pointed up. I 
call upon the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration of these direc- 
tives and an establishment of priorities. 


CONCLUSION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Presicent, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from sessions of the Senate from 
October 17 through October 20 and Octo- 
ber 23 through October 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it was yesterday that the distin- 
guished minority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], was 
reported in the press as having given 
me a lecture in history relating to the 


9,309 Trickling filter, chlorination...... 


1 1 Preset 
ear 
com- dion Gatton Receiving stream 
pleted — og 
y) ”) 
1963 1. 50 1.06 Little Calumet Nie Burns 
Ditch, Lake M ay od 
1966 1. 80 90 Beaver Dam Ditch, 
pied ane Calumet River, 
1966 60 -30 Plum, Creek, A Calumet 
1 to Grand Calumet in 
nois. 
1960 20.00 11. 50 9 River, Lake 
1960 1. 30 1.00 Burns Ditch, Lake Michigan. 
1965 160,00 142,50 bal eh pe Calumet River, Lake 
1964 36,00 35. 10 Grand Calumet River west 


to Illinois. 


difference between our presence—the 
United States presence—in Vietnam and 
that of the French. I think, in the pre- 
vious exchange we had a few days ago, 
reference was made to our presence there 
being not unlike that of the French, and 
the distinguished Senator from Ulinois 
took exception to that, suggesting that 
our motives are different from those of 
the French. 

I confess that there are differences of 
motives. I have never asserted that we 
were there in the same role as the 
French. 

Bearing on this matter, some time ago 
in the New York Review, the distin- 
guished scholar John K. Fairbank, writ- 
ing in an article entitled, “How To Deal 
With the Chinese Revolution,” said: 

On the long thin coast of Vietnam, we are 
sleeping in the same bed the French slept 
in even though we dream different dreams. 


Because I think that article is interest- 
ing in itself as it relates to this area of 
the world, and that it would do no harm, 
and be educational, to put it in the REC- 
ORD, I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also make the same request with respect 
to an article in the same publication by 
Jean Lacouture, one of the leading 
French authorities on Vietnam, entitled 
“Vietnam: The Lessons of War.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, these 
are reasonably current articles by two 
outstanding authorities on Vietnam, and 
I believe they would be interesting to my 
colleagues in the Senate. 

Mr. President, as I referred earlier to 
an exchange that I had with the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
minority leader, on Tuesday, October 3. 
I wish to make a few comments relating 
to the exchange. 

In his speech in the Senate on Octo- 
ber 3, the distinguished minority leader 
expressed a number of provocative ideas. 
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Among these he developed certain 
themes which strike me as being of spe- 
cial significance. I refer to the Senator’s 
concept of the President’s powers as 
Commander in Chief under the Constitu- 
tion, to his definition of the purposes for 
which we are fighting in Vietnam, and 
to his brief reference to the United Na- 
tions. I should like to comment on each 
of these. 

The Senator takes a most generous 
view of the President’s powers as Com- 
mander in Chief—generous, that is, to 
those in the executive branch who wish 
to conduct foreign policy without any 
interference from Congress. He said that, 
in making the President Commander in 
Chief, the Constitution “tendered to him 
the sword of the country. And that in- 
cludes not only the conduct of our for- 
eign relations, but also the conduct of 
any struggle or hostility in which we 
might be engaged.” At first I thought this 
statement might be an inadvertency on 
the Senator’s part, but later in his speech 
he said: 

I have found as yet no delimitation on the 


powers of the Commander in Chief under 
the Constitution. 


There are in fact significant delimita- 
tions on the President’s powers as Com- 
mander in Chief, and one does not need 
to look for Supreme Court cases to spell 
them out. They are set forth, most ex- 
plicitly, in the Constitution itself. I refer 
to the military powers entrusted to Con- 
gress under article I, section 8, including 
the power to declare war; to raise and 
support armies; to provide and maintain 
a navy; to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the Armed 
Forces; to provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws, suppress in- 
surrections and repel invasions; to pro- 
vide for organizing, arming and disci- 
plining the militia; and to make all laws 
necessary and proper for executing the 
foregoing powers. These, it seems to me, 
are important delimitations indeed on 
the President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief. 

The Senator says that he has “no 
hostility toward criticism,” but that it 
must be “within due bounds.” He goes on 
to make it clear that he considers criti- 
cism of the conduct of the war in Viet- 
nam and of the purposes for which it 
is being fought as being out of due 
bounds.” Such criticism, in the Senator's 
view, is unacceptable because, he says, 
“we must not arrogate to ourselves the 
conduct of an external struggle,” because 
criticism of the Presidents judgment 
“does not sound good’ and “does not look 
good” and might demean him in the eyes 
of the people abroad.” 

I wonder whether the Senator con- 
siders that Senator Taft was “within 
bounds” or outside of bounds when, on 
January 5, 1951, he said that— 

President Truman had no authority what- 
ever to commit American troops to Korea 
without consulting Congress and without 
Congressional approval. 

The President— 


Said Senator Taft— 


1 Congressional Record, 82nd Congress, Ist 
Session, vol. 97, pt. 1, January 5, 1951, p. 57. 
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simply usurped authority, in violation of the 
laws and the Constitution, when he sent 
troops to Korea to carry out the resolution of 
the United Nations in an undeclared war. 


In conceding the President the right to 
commit the country to war and then to 
conduct the war virtually without criti- 
cism, the minority leader is being most 
generous, all the more so since his gen- 
erosity is toward a President not of his 
own party. The trouble is that he is being 
generous with something that is not his— 
or any other Senator’s—to give away; 
namely, the responsibility for foreign 
military commitments entrusted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution. As Alexander 
Hamilton wrote in Federalist No. 69: 

The President is to be commander in chief 
of the army and navy of the United States. In 
this respect his authority would be nomi- 
nally the same with that of the king of Great 
Britain, but in substance much inferior to it. 
It would amount to nothing more than the 
supreme command and direction of the mili- 
tary and naval forces, as first General and ad- 
miral of the Confederacy, while that of the 
British king extends to the declaring of war 
and to the raising and regulating of fleets 
and armies—all which, by the Constitution 
under consideration, would appertain to the 
legislature.* 


It is clear beyond doubt that the 
framers of the Constitution intended the 
power to initiate war to be vested not in 
the President but in the Congress. In a 
letter to James Madison in 1789, Thomas 
Jefferson wrote: 

We have already given in example one ef- 
fectual check to the Dog of war by transfer- 
ring the power of letting him loose from the 
Executive to the Legislative body, from those 
who are to spend to those who are to pay.“ 


I turn now to the Senator’s definition 
of the purposes of the war in Vietnam, 
which I think is the most significant pas- 
sage in the exchange. The Senator says 
that he “was not made a Senator to pre- 
side over the liquidation of the holy 
fabric of freedom.” Amen. Neither was I, 
nor any other Senator. With that estab- 
lished, the question remains just what 
the war in Vietnam is doing to sustain 
the “holy fabric of freedom.” 

In Vietnam that fabric is threadbare 
indeed. A small beginning has been made 
toward the establishment of constitu- 
tional government, but the fragile in- 
stitutions which have been created sur- 
vive at the pleasure of the Saigon gen- 
erals, who in turn survive because half 
a million American soldiers are shielding 
them from their enemies while their own 
army is reluctant to fight. Nor is the 
fabric of freedom strengthened by the 
blasting to bits by bombs from B—52’s of 
villages suspected of harboring the Viet 
Cong, any more than it is strengthened 
by the terrorism of the Viet Cong. Far 
more could be done to strengthen free- 
dom in Vietnam—or, more accurately, to 
create some hope for it—by a compromise 
peace and arrangements for self-deter- 
mination which all the contending par- 
ties would pledge themselves to respect 
regardless of the outcome. 


2 Ibid. 

The Federalist (Henry Cabot Lodge, ed., 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1908), pp. 480-431. 

ne Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 17 vols. 
(Julian P. Boyd, ed., Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1955), vol. 15, p. 397. 
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Nor can it be said that this endless 
and unsuccessful war is doing much to 
strengthen freedom in our own country. 
On the contrary, it has given rise to an 
unhealthy atmosphere of suspicion and 
recrimination, both within the Govern- 
ment and in the country at large. More 
important still, more dangerous and 
more tragic is the choking off of domestic 
reform as a result of the costs and anxie- 
ties set loose by the war. I was impressed 
in this connection by an article in this 
morning’s paper reporting what ap- 
peared to be a very critical statement 
made by the Secretary of State relating 
to those in Congress who had recently 
criticized the administration. It is indic- 
ative of how recrimination is mounting 
in various circles. At exactly the moment 
when it seemed that, at long last, we were 
about to take those long overdue meas- 
ures which might bring freedom of op- 
portunity to those millions of Americans 
who have not achieved it, the war put an 
abrupt end to domestic reform, claiming 
first priority on our resources and ener- 
gies, turning the Great Society into a 
sick society. 

The Senator from Illinois is concerned 
with the strategic security of the United 
States as well as with the “holy fabric 
of freedom.” He regards the war in Viet- 
nam not as a civil war, or even as a re- 
gional war, but as a “Red threat,” as 
part, that is, of a global design for Com- 
munist conquest. He says that we have a 
defense perimeter that run from Korea 
to Vietnam. The war, he says, is a “Com- 
munist threat” to that defense line, and 
he adds: 

I do not want to see that line broken so 
that all of the rest of Southeast Asia is 
exposed, because if it is, then the whole Pa- 
cific coastline of this country will be exposed. 


Later in his speech the Senator de- 
clares that “communism is threatening 
the world. If it is not, then why this 
imbroglio in Vietnam?” 

This view of the Vietnamese war as 
part of a global design for conquest sim- 
ply does not stand up under examina- 
tion. It is a known fact, attested to by 
virtually every student of Communist 
affairs, that the Communist world—if 
one can speak of a Communist world— 
is not a monlithic monster directed from 
Moscow or Peking and is as diverse and 
disunited as the rest of the world. It is 
made up of diverse nations with diverse 
national ambitions. Its two foremost 
powers, Russia and China, are deeply 
hostile to each other. How such a group 
of nations could conceivably pursue a 
unified design for world conquest is be- 
yond my understanding. I very much 
doubt that the distinguished minority 
leader, perceptive observer of world af- 
fairs that he is, would seriously contend 
that such a unified conspiracy exists. 
There may indeed have been such a con- 
spiracy in Stalin’s time, but that time, 
and the conditions of that time, are past. 
All that remain of them are the obsolete 
ideas which still seem to dominate the 
thinking of some of our policymakers. 

That being the case, the war in Viet- 
nam must be considered in its own terms 
and not as part of a global conspiracy. 
If there is a threat to our security in 
Vietnam, that threat arises not from the 
theoretical writings of Marx and Lenin, 
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nor from the twisted mind of a dictator 
who died 14 years ago, but from the 
jungles and rice paddies of Vietnam. It 
is incumbent upon those who regard this 
war as vital to our national security 
to show exactly how and why events in 
those jungles and rice paddies are of 
such enormous importance to American 
security, exactly how and why the 
breaching of the line referred to by the 
Senator from Illinois would expose the 
whole Pacific coastline of America to 
some nameless threat. I do not think the 
Senator from Illinois can do that. I can- 
not bring myself to believe he has so 
little faith in the U.S. Navy and Air 
Force. 

I turn now to the third significant 
theme in the minority leader’s speech, 
his brief reference to the United Nations. 
He is, like the administration, pessimistic 
about the chances for peacemaking ac- 
tion in the United Nations. He fears that 
“we could not energize the members of 
the Council to take a real interest in it.” 

The United Nations has not only the 
right but the duty, under its charter, to 
act to restore peace in Southeast Asia. 
I believe that we can and should “ener- 
gize” the Security Council or the Gen- 
eral Assembly to take effective action by 
promising to comply with any recom- 
mendation the Security Council or Gen- 
eral Assembly might make for ending the 
war. One cannot predict in advance what 
the United Nations might propose, but a 
logical course of action might consist of 
an immediate cease-fire, followed by a 
reconvening of the Geneva Conference 
on Vietnam to restore and revise the 
agreements of 1954, which both sides 
have said would be an acceptable basis 
of peace. 

The question of peace in Vietnam could 
be put on the Security Council’s agenda 
at the initiative of any member or at the 
initiative of the Secretary General, who 
is empowered under article 99 of the 
charter to call to the Security Council’s 
attention any matter which he regards 
as a threat to peace and security. The 
Soviet Union has objected to United Na- 
tions action on the ground that North 
Vietnam and China are not members. 
This objection can be met: under article 
32 of the charter any nonmember which 
is a party to a dispute can be invited to 
participate in the Security Council’s con- 
sideration of that dispute. Being a matter 
of procedure, such an invitation to North 
Vietnam and to China would not be sub- 
ject to veto. The South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment could of course participate in 
the same way, as could the National Lib- 
eration Front. 

The essential purposes of United Na- 
tions action would be a cease-fire, the 
establishment of a group or body to over- 
see the cease-fire, and the reconvening of 
the Geneva Conference. The placing of 
these matters on the Security Council's 
agenda, being procedural, would not be 
subject to veto and could be accomplished 
by the votes of any nine members. Any 
action taken by the Security Council, 
being substantive, could be vetoed, but 
there is a strong possibility that that 
could be avoided if the United States 
would commit itself in advance to accept 
the Council’s recommendations. Should 
there be a veto nonetheless, the whole 
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matter could, by one of a number of es- 
tablished procedures, then be referred to 
the General Assembly. The General As- 
sembly could then call for a cease-fire, 
the establishment of a truce supervisory 
organization, and the reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference. As the distinguished 
international lawyer Leo Gross has 
pointed out, there is no question that the 
Assembly has the necessary authority to 
take such action under articles 10 and 11 
of the charter. 

It is difficult to see how the United 
Nations could refuse to act on so grave 
a threat to international peace and secu- 
rity as the war in Vietnam. At present 
it is deterred from action by the opposi- 
tion of the Soviet Union but even more, 
I think, by the failure of the principal 
belligerent, the United States, to en- 
courage it to act. The critical step, I 
emphasize again, would be a promise on 
the part of the United States not to use 
its veto in the Security Council and to 
accept and carry out any recommenda- 
tions which might be made by the Secu- 


the proverbial ostrich, it can 
than take the necessary steps de- 
end the hostilities in Vietnam 
the Geneva Conference to con- 
and when necessary, adapt the Geneva 
‘ds. 


President, this morning I sent 
a copy of my remarks to the distin- 
guished minority leader. I had hoped 
that possibly he would be able to engage 
in a further discussion on this subject, 
particularly on the point concerning our 
purpose and policy in Vietnam and what 
do we seek to achieve. 

This purpose, it seems to me, is still 
obscure. I thought in our previous de- 
bate, the senior Senator from Illinois 
made a contribution to this matter. 

The Senator is, as we know, a very 
close and confidential friend of the Pres- 
ident of the United States and, insofar 
as we can get authoritative statements 
outside of those in the executive branch, 
I thought the Senator made a real con- 
tribution. 

I believe if we could find a way to 
clarify this purpose, and if that purpose 
proved to be a justifiable one, it would 
do much to calm down the apprehen- 
sions of the people of this country and 
to bring about a much greater unanimity 
of action and unanimity of thought and, 

, Some action or some new pol- 
icy which might bring about a negoti- 
ated peace in Vietnam, a peace which I 
believe would be in the interest of not 
only the United States, but also of all 
the rest of the world. 

Exursrr 1 
[From the New York Review, Feb. 17, 1966] 
How To Drea WITH THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

(By John K. Fairbank) 

The Vietnam debate reflects our intellec- 
tual unpreparedness. Crisis has arisen on 
the farthest frontier of public knowledge, 
and viewpoints diverge widely because we 
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all lack background information. “Vietnam” 
was not even a label on our horizon twenty 
years ago. It was still “Annam” (the old 
Chinese term), buried within the French 
creation, “Indo-China.” 

Our ignorance widens the spectrum of 
debate: Everyone seeks peace but some would 
get it by fighting more broadly, some by not 
fighting at all, and some by continuing a 
strictly limited war. Everyone wants negotia- 
tions. But to get them some would bomb 
North Vietnam and others would pause or 
stop. 

Behind the cacophony of argument some 
hold the Europo-centric view that Vietnam 
is far away and in the Chinese realm, not in 
our realm, Others argue for a more global 
view that the balance of power and inter- 
national order can be preserved only by con- 
taining the Chinese revolution as we are 
already doing in Korea and the Taiwan 
straits. Yet here the problem arises that it 
is not the Chinese whom we face in South 
Vietnam, but rather their model of revolu- 
tion, Chairman Mao's idea. And how does 
one stop a revolutionary idea? 

How to deal with the Chinese revolution 
depends on how we understand it—specifi- 
cally, what is the Chinese revolutionary in- 
fluence in Vietnam? And behind that, what 
is the nature of the Chinese revolution it- 
self? Can we ultimately deal with it in any 
way short of war? But where would war get 
us? 

A long view is needed, an historical frame- 
work within which to see all the actors, in- 
eluding ourselves. (What are we doing so 
far from home?) Yet our knowledge of East 
Asian history is so meager it can mislead 
us. “History” is used as a grab-bag from 
which each advocate pulls out a “lesson” 
to “prove” his point. Some recall Manchuria 
in 1931: We failed to stop Japan’s aggres- 
sion and it led on to Pearl Harbor. Others 
recall our drive to the Yalu in 1950: We 
ignored China’s vital interest in her frontier 
and got ourselyes into a bigger war. Again, 
what was the “lesson” of Dien Bien Phu in 
1954—-were the French strategically over- 
extended or merely tactically deficient in air- 
power? 

“History never repeats itself” means that 
one can never find a perfect one-to-one cor- 
respondence between two situations. Each 
must be viewed within the long flow of 
events, not as an isolated “lesson.” Brief ar- 
ticles (like this one) can offer only limited 
wisdom. Nevertheless certain main outlines 
emerge from an historical survey. The Viet- 
namese and Chinese have had their own spe- 
cific ways and interests, traditions and atti- 
tudes, and their own East Asian pattern of 
contact, not in the Western style. 

THE TRADITIONAL MODEL FOR VIETNAM 

China's revolutionary influence on Viet- 
mam comes from a long past, In the first 
place, Vietnam grew up as part of Chinese 
culture—the East Asian realm which includ- 
ed not only China in the center but also the 
peripheral states of Korea and Vietnam and 
Japan as well, All these countries took over 
the Chinese writing system in ancient times 
and with it the Chinese classical teachings, 
the bureaucratic system of government, and 
the family-based social order, so eloquently 
advocated in the Confucian classics. These 
countries have an ancient common bond in 
philosophy, government, and cultural values. 

In Vietnam's case, this Chinese heritage 
was imposed by a thousand years of Chinese 
rule in North Vietnam, the ancient home- 
land of the Vietnamese before they expanded 
southward into the Mekong delta. Independ- 
ence from Chinese rule was gained by fight- 
ing in the tenth century A.D., but Vietnam 
then continued for another thousand years 
to be “independent” only within the Chinese 
realm and tribute system. Down to the 1880s, 
Vietnamese tribute missions, going over the 
long post route to Peking, acknowledged the 
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superior size and power, the superior culture 
and wisdom, of the Chinese empire and its 
rulers. This filial or younger-brother rela- 
tionship was broken only a few times when 
Chinese armies again invaded Hanoi (for ex- 
ample, in 1406 and 1789), only to be thrown 
out by the Vietnamese resistance, whereupon 
tributary relations were resumed. There were 
only these alternatives, to be ruled by China 
or to be “tributary,” in the Chinese cultural- 
political-psychological sense, taking China 
as a model, This went to the point of using 
the same structure of government and copy- 
ing the Chinese law codes verbatim, with the 
same terminology, in Chinese characters, 
which were the official writing system. 

Vietnam's growth in the shadow of China 
was eventually balanced by the arrival of 
sea-invaders from the West. The early Por- 
tuguese adventurers and the later Dutch and 
British East India Companies landed their 
ships at Danang (Tourane), where our ma- 
rines are today, This sea contact with the 
expanding West climaxed in the Prench 
takeover of the 1860s and '70s. French colo- 
nialism during its eighty years brought both 
exploitation and modernization, in a mix- 
ture that is hotly debated and can hardly be 
unscrambled, 

We Americans have thus had predecessors 
(even the Japanese in 1940-45) on the long 
thin coast of Vietnam. We are sleeping in 
the same bed the French slept in, even 
though we dream very different dreams. 

Western sea power in Southeast Asia goes 
back 450 years. Europeans expanded west- 
ward ints the empty Americas very slowly. 
They went east into populous Asia more 
quickly and easily. The resulting colonialism 
in Southeast Asia has now been superseded 
by the new relationships we are trying to 
work out in the name of national self- 
determination. We are on an old cultural 
frontier between the international trading 
world and Asia's land-based empires. Viet- 
nam, like Korea, has been caught in the 
middle and pulled in two. 

Vietnamese patriots reacted against the 
French by learning modern nationalism from 
them. In so doing they continued to be in- 
fluenced by the Chinese example to the 
north. The Chinese reformers of 1898 had 
their counterparts in Hanoi. Sun Yat-sen 
operated from there in 1907-08. When his 
Chinese Kuomintang reorganized itself on 
Soviet lines in the 1920's, a Vietnamese Kuo- 
mintang followed suit. In the same era, the 
Chinese Communist Party set a model for 
the growth of a Vietnamese Communist 
movement in the 1930s, The rise of Ho Chi- 
minh illustrates this trend. Both the French 
and Soviet Communist movements and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Whampoa Military Acad- 
emy were in his background. 

By the time the Chinese Communists 
came to power in 1949, they were in an even 
better position to give the Vietnamese the 
encouragement of example. Viet Minh pa- 
triots of the united front were trained to 
fight against the French in the sanctuary of 
South China. When the People’s Republic 
of North Vietnam eventually emerged in 
1954 after the defeat of France, it was in- 
debted to Chinese help but, most of all, to 
the Chinese Communist example. 

Today in South Vietnam, the “people’s war 
of liberation” has developed from the Maoist 
model that took shape in China during the 
struggle against the Nationalists and the 
Japanese. Mao’s formula is to take power 
through a centralized Leninist party that 
claims to represent the people. This begins 
with establishing a territorial base or “lib- 
erated area,” inaccessible and defensible. 
From this base, the party organizers can re- 
cruit idealists and patriots in the villages 
and create an indoctrinated secret organiza- 
tion, Once under way, this organization can 
begin to use sabotage and terrorism to de- 
stroy the government's position in the vil- 
lages and mobilize the population for gter- 
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rilla warfare. Shooting down unpopular 
landlords or government administrators has 
a wide “demonstration effect.” When guer- 
rilla warfare has reached a certain level, it 
can escalate to fielding regular armies, 
strangling the cities, and completing the 
takeover. 

One appeal of this Maoist model is its do- 
it-yourself quality. The organizing procedure 
is carried out by local people with only a 
minimum influx of trained returnees and 
essential arms. The whole technique cannot 
be understood apart from the local revolu- 
tionary ardor that inspires the movement. 


HISTORICAL MAINSPRINGS OF CHINA’S 
REVOLUTION 


In China today we confront a revolution 
still at full tide, an effort to remake the 
society by remaking its people. Chairman 
Mao spreads a mystique that man can over- 
come any obstacle, that the human spirit 
can triumph over material situations. For 
fifteen years with unremitting intensity the 
people have been exhorted to have faith in 
the Chinese Communist Party and the ideas 
of Mao Tse-tung. With this has gone a doc- 
trinaire righteousness that has beaten 
down all dissent and claimed with utmost 
self-confidence to know the “laws of his- 
tory.” 

Mao’s revolution puts great stress on the 
principle of struggle. The class struggle has 
made history. Each individual must struggle 
against his own bourgeois nature. China must 
struggle against Khrushchevian revisionism. 
The whole world must struggle against im- 
perialism led by the United States. 

Out of all this struggle among the 700 
million Chinese has come a totalitarian state 
manipulated largely by suasion. Individuals 
work upon themselves in the process of 
thought reform, criticizing their own atti- 
tudes. Residential groups maintain surveil- 
lance on one another, as children do on 
their parents, as part of their national duty. 
Terror is kept in the background. Conformity 
through a manipulated “voluntarism” fills 
the foreground. No such enormous mass of 
people has ever been so organized. The spirit 
of the organization continues to be highly 
militant. 

The sources of China’s revolutionary mili- 
tancy are plain enough in Chinese history. 
The Chinese Communist regime is only the 
latest phase in a process of decline and fall 
followed by rebirth and reassertion of na- 
tional power. China’s humiliation under the 
“unequal treaties” of the nineteenth century 
lasted for a hundred years. An empire that 
had traditionally been superior to all others 
in its world was not only humbled but 
threatened with extinction. Inevitably, 
China's great tradition of unity, as the 
world’s greatest state in size and continuity, 
was reasserted. In this revival, many elements 
from the past have been given new life— 
the tradition of leadership by an elite who 
are guardians of a true teaching, the idea of 
China as a model for others to emulate. 

Because the Chinese empire had kept its 
foreign relations in the guise of tribute down 
to the late nineteenth century, China has 
had little experience in dealing with equal 
allies or with a concert of equal powers and 
plural sovereignties. Chairman Mao could 
look up to Comrade Stalin. He could only 
look down on Comrade Khrushchev. An equal 
relationship has little precedent in Chinese 
experience. 

Because China has been a separate and 
distinctive area of civilization, isolated in 
East Asia, the Chinese people today have a 
very different political heritage from the rest 
of the world. The most remarkable thing 
about China's political history is the early 
maturity of the socio-political order. The 
ancient Chinese government became more 
sophisticated, at an earlier date, than any 
regime in the West, Principles and methods 
worked out before the time of Christ held 
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the Chinese empire together down to the 
twentieth century. The fact that this im- 
perial system eventually grew out of date in 
comparison with the modern West should 
not obscure its earlier maturity. As in her 
scientific discoveries and technology, China’s 
inventions in government put her well ahead 
of Europe by the time Marco Polo saw the 
Chinese scene in the thirteenth century. 
Perhaps this early Chinese advancement 
came from the continuity of the Chinese 
effort at government, carried on in the same 
area century after century, and dealing with 
the same problems until they were mastered. 
In contrast, Western civilization grew up 
with a broader base geographically and cul- 
turally, but this very diversity of origins 
and the geographical shift from the Medi- 
terranean to western Europe may have de- 
layed the maturing of Western institutions. 

Thus the ancient Chinese had a chance 
to concentrate on the problem of social or- 
der, staying in the same place and working 
it out over the centuries. Their solution 
began with the observation that the order 
of nature is not egalitarian but hierarchic. 
Adults are stronger than children, husbands 
than wives. Age is wiser than youth. Men 
are not equally endowed: “Some labor with 
their minds and govern others; some labor 
with their muscles and are governed by 
others.” This common-sense, anti-egalitar- 
ian approach tried to fit everyone in his place 
in a graded pyramid of social roles. 

At the top of everything was the Chinese 
ruler, whose virtuous example commanded 
the respect and obedience of all beholders. 
The Chinese monarchy institutionalized the 
idea of universal kingship atop the human 
pyramid. The emperor functioned as mili- 
tary leader, power holder and ethical pre- 
ceptor at the apex of every social activity. 
An able emperor would recruit the best tal- 
ent, use men in the right jobs, render the 
legal decisions, and even set the style of 
connoisseurship in art, while carrying out 
the sacrifices to heaven and superintending 
all aspects of official conduct. The monarchy 
became omnicompetent, not equalled by any 
other human institution. 

Even before the Chinese unification of 221 
B.C., ancient administrators had worked out 
the basic principles of bureaucratic govern- 
ment. They selected for their ability a pro- 
fessional group of paid officials who were 
given overall responsibility in fixed areas, in- 
structed and supervised through official cor- 
respondence, and rotated in office. The Chi- 
nese empire thus very early embodied the 
essentials of bureaucracy which the Euro- 
peans arrived at only in modern times. 

One of the great inventions of Chinese 
government was the examination system 
based on the contribution classics. It pro- 
duced an indoctrinated elite who could either 
provide local leadership as holders of imperial 
degrees or else could be appointed to official 
posts and carry on administration anywhere 
at a distance from the capital. In either case, 
the products of the examination system, 
versed in the classical principles of govern- 
ment, were supporters of orthodoxy and au- 
thority on established lines. 

Other innovations, like the censors who 
functioned as a separate supervisory echelon, 
added to the devices of Chinese “‘statecraft.” 
Chinese government also used the family sys- 
tem, confirming the special status of parents 
and elders over the young, and of men over 
women. The famous “three bonds” or “three 
net-ropes” (san-kang) tied together superiors 
and subordinates—parents over children, 
husbands over wives, and rulers over sub- 
jects. In effect, this was a doctrine of obedi- 
ence, to be manifested through the virtues 
of filial piety, chastity, and loyalty, respec- 
tively. Within the family, the patriarch was 
like an emporer, while ordinary family mem- 
bers, each in his own status, depended on the 
group for their livelihood, their education 
and social life, and even for a religious focus 
through reverence for their ancestors, 
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As the Chinese socio-political order ma- 
tured and grew, its influence radiated out- 
ward over the “Chinese culture area.” Be- 
cause China was the center of civilization in 
East Asia, it served as the model for smaller 
states like Korea and Vietnam, whose rulers 
naturally became subordinate to the Chinese 
emperor, This hierarchic relationship was ex- 
pressed in the tribute system already noted. 
But the rise of nomadic warriors like the 
Mongols on the grasslands of Inner Asia 
posed a new problem, for they were non- 
Chinese in culture and yet their military 
capacity enabled them to invade North China 
and eventually conquer the whole empire. 
The result was another Chinese political in- 
vention, under which it became possible for 
powerful non-Chinese peoples to participate 
in Chinese political life. This they did either 
as allies and subordinates of strong Chinese 
rulers or, in case of Chinese weakness, as the 
actual rulers of China itself. Thus the an- 
cient Chinese empire again showed its politi- 
cal sophistication. Invaders who could not be 
defeated were admitted to the power struc- 
ture. The Mongols in the thirteenth to nine- 
teenth centuries could even seize the im- 
perial power, but they had no alternative to 
ruling China in the old Chinese fashion. 

When Westerners arrived on China’s bor- 
ders in early modern times, they also began 
to participate in the Chinese power structure. 
They were generally given status as tribu- 
taries and until 1840 were kept under control 
on the frontier. Thereafter, under the so- 
called “unequal-treaty” system, the Western- 
ers had to be allowed to participate in the 
government of China. This they did with 
special privileges in treaty ports protected by 
their gunboats and under their own consuls’ 
extraterritorial jurisdiction. In its beginning, 
this nineteenth-century treaty system fol- 
lowed Chinese tradition. 

Eventually of course, Western contact 
brought in new ideas which undermined the 
old Chinese order. But not all the new ideas 
of modern times were wholly accepted. Chris- 
tianity found only a limited following. Ideas 
of the sacred rights of the individual and the 
supremacy of law were not taken over. China 
picked and chose what it wanted to accept 
from the West. Scientific technology and 
nationalism were in time taken as founda- 
tions of economic and political change. But 
Western-style republicanism and the election 
process did not take hold. As a political de- 
vice to take the place of dynastic rule, the 
Chinese eventually accepted Leninist party 
dictatorship. On this basis, the Kuomintang 
rose to power in the 1920s. Later the Com- 
munist success established the doctrines of 
Marxism-Leninism and techniques of Soviet 
totalitarianism and industrialization. The 
Sino-Soviet split now represents a triumph 
for hypernationalism geared to a revolu- 
tionary faith. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AND CONFLICTS 


Even a brief sketch of the historical ex- 
perience of the Chinese people indicates 
their cultural differences from the West. 
Some of these inherited differences have 
been selected and reinforced by the new 
totalitarian rulers. Chinese tradition is, of 
course, very broad, It affords examples of a 
Confucian type of individualism and de- 
fiance of state control. Some day these ex- 
amples may be invoked for democratic pur- 
poses, but that time has not yet come. 

Today we see these cultural differences 
affecting the status of the Chinese indi- 
vidual. The old idea of hierarchic order per- 
sists. “Enemies” of the new order, as defined 
by it, are classed as not belonging to “the 
people” and so are of lowest status. On the 
other hand, party members form a new elite, 
and one man is still at the top of the pyra- 
mid. The tradition of government supremacy 
and domination by the official class still 
keeps ordinary people in their place. 

The law, for example, is still an adminis- 
trative tool used in the interest of the State; 
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it does not protect the individual, This re- 
flects the commonsense argument that the 
interest of the whole outweighs that of any 
part or person, and so the individual still 
has no established doctrine of rights to fall 
back upon. As in the old days, the letter of 
the law remains uncertain and its applica- 
tion The defense of the accused is 
not assured, the judiciary is not independ- 
ent, confession is expected, and litigation 
frowned upon as a way of resolving conflicts. 
Compared with American society, the law 
plays a very minor role. 

The differences between Chinese and 
American values and institutions stand out 
most sharply in the standards for personal 
conduct. The term for individualism in 
Chinese (ko-jen chu-i) is a modern phrase 
invented for a foreign idea, using characters 
that suggest each-for-himself, a chaotic 
selfishness rather than a high ideal. Individ- 
ualism is thus held in as little esteem as it 
Was under the Confucian order, The differ- 
ence ts that where young people were for- 
merly dominated by their families, who for 
example arranged their marriages, now they 
have largely given up a primary loyalty to 
family and substituted a loyalty to the 

or “the people.” In both cases, the 
highest ideal is sacrifice for the collective 
good. Similarly, the modern term for free- 
dom (tzu-yu) is a modern combination of 
characters suggesting a spontaneous or will- 
ful lack of discipline, very close to license 
and quite contrary to the Chinese ideal of 
disciplined cooperation. 

The cultural gap is shown also by the Chi- 
nese attitude toward philanthropy. Giving 
things to others is of course highly valued 
where specific relations call for it, as when 
the individual contributes to the collective 
welfare of family, clan, or community. But 
the Christian virtue of philanthropy in the 
abstract, giving to others as a general duty, 
quite impersonally, runs into a different 
complex of ideas. Between individuals there 
should be reciprocity in a balanced relation- 
ship. To receive without giving in return 
puts one at a serious disadvantage: One is 
unable to hold up one's side of the relation- 
ship and therefore loses self-respect. Amer- 
ican philanthropy thus hurts Chinese pride. 
It has strings of conscience attached to it. 
The Communist spurning of foreign aid and 
touting of self-sufficiency fits the traditional 
sense of values. American aid does not. 

Cultural differences emerge equally in the 
area of politics. In the Chinese tradition, 
government is by persons who command 
obedience by the example they set of right 
conduct. When in power, an emperor or a 
ruling party has a monopoly of leadership 
which is justified by its performance, partic- 
ularly by the wisdom of its policies. No ab- 
stract distinction is made between the person 
in power and his policies. Dissent which at- 
tacks is felt to be an attack on the 
policy maker. On this basis, no “loyal oppo- 
sition” is possible. The Western concept of 
disputing a power holder's policies while re- 

loyal to his institutional status is 
not intelligible to the Chinese. Critics are 
seen as enemies, for they discredit those in 
power and tear down the prestige by which 
their power is partially maintained. (This 
idea also crops up in Taiwan.) 

Another difference emerges over the idea 
of self-determination. This commonplace of 
Western political thinking sanctions the de- 
mand of a definable group in a certain area, 
providing they can work it out, to achieve an 
independent state by common consent among 
themselves. This idea runs quite counter to 
the traditional idea of the Chinese realm that 
embraces all who are culturally Chinese with- 
in a single entity. Thus the rival Chinese 
regimes today are at one in regarding Taiwan 
as part of the mainland. Both want to con- 
trol both areas. Similarly, they are agreed 
that Tibet is part of the Chinese realm with- 
out regard for self-determination. A super- 
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vised plebiscite would seem so humiliating 
that no Chinese regime would permit it. 
Both the Chinese party dictatorships of 
modern times are also believers in elitism 
and opponents of the election process, except 


process at the local level, but the old idea of 
party “tutelage” is far from dead at the top. 
Here again, a case can be made for the 
Chinese practice. Our point is merely its 
difference from that of the West. 

Perhaps the most strikingly different po- 
litical device is that oi mutual responsibility, 
the arrangement whereby a designated group 
is held responsible in all its members for the 
conduct of each. This idea goes far back in 
Chinese history as a device for controlling 
populous villages. At first five-household 
groups and later ten-household groups were 
designated by the officials, tem such lower 
groups forming a unit at a higher level, with 
the process repeated until a thousand house- 
holds formed a single group. In operation 
this system means that one member of a 
household is held accountable for the acts 
of all other members, one household for the 
acts of its neighbors, and so on up the line. 
This motivates mutual surveillance and re- 
ciprocal control, with neighbor spying on 
neighbor and children informing on parents, 
Communist China uses this ancient device 
today in its street committees and other 
groups. It directly denies the Western idea of 
judging a man by his intentions and con- 
demning him only for his own acts. 

Cultural differences lay the powder train 
for international conflict. China and Amer- 
ica can see each other as “backward” and 
“evil,” deserving destruction. We need to 
objectify such differences, see our own values 
in perspective, and understand if not ac- 
cept the values of others. U an 
opponent’s values also helps us deal with 
him. The old Chinese saying is, “If you know 
yourself and know your enemy, in a hundred 
battles you will win a hundred times. 

All this applies to our present dilemma in 
Vietnam where our military helicopter tech- 
nology is attempting to smash the Maoist 
model of “peoples’ war.” We face a dilemma: 
Appeasement may only encourage the mili- 
tancy of our opponents, yet vigorous resist- 
ance may pose a challenge that increases their 
militancy, Pighting tends to escalate. 


MANIPULATING PEKING IN A MORE-~THAN-MILI- 
TARY COMPETITION 


One line of approach, quite aside from 
military effort, should seek to undermine 
the militancy of our opponents. Why not pay 
more attention to their motivation and try 
to manipulate it? Having seen how Mao Tse- 
tung has manipulated Khrushchev and 
Chiang Kai-shek has manipulated us, can we 
not do some manipulating ourselves? There 
are several elements to use. One is China’s 
enormous national pride, the feeling in 
Peking that this largest and oldest of coun- 
tries naturally deserves a top position in the 
world. In the background lies the fact that 
China was indeed at the top of the known 
world for more than 3,000 years of its re- 
corded history. The Chinese attitude of cul- 
tural superiority is deep-rooted and still 
plays a part in foreign contact. 

A second element is the need of any 
Chinese regime for prestige. Peking rules an 
incredibly vast mass of people by means of 
an enormous and far-flung bureaucracy. The 
prestige of the leadership and the morale 
of the populace and bureaucracy are inter- 


years 
Peking has buttressed its prestige by attack- 
ing “American imperialism,” but its need for 
prestige is more basic than any particular 
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target of attack. Are there other ways to 
strengthen itself than by denouncing and 
“struggling against” the biggest overseas 
power? 

Another element fs the converse of the 
above—the accumulated fatigue of revolu- 
tion. Chairman Mao’s exhortations to con- 
tinued struggle and austerity betray his 
lively fear lest the new generation grow tired 
of “permanent revolution.” His eventual 
successors may respond differently to op- 
portunities abroad. Finally, there are the 
concrete problems of the Chinese state, its 
need for foreign capital goods and food sup- 
plies, needs that may grow. 

A program to take advantage of these 
elements, recognizing the realities of cultural 
difference, would seek to enlarge Peking’s in- 
ternational contact and work out a greater 
role and responsibility for China’s rulers in 
the world outside. Many express this in wish- 
ful terms“ If only China would join the in- 
ternational world.” Realists point out Pe- 
King’s reiterated refusal to do so on any fea- 
sible terms. What I am advocating here is 
not a single gesture but a continuing pro- 
gram, not an alternative to present policies 
but an addition to them. It is too simple to 
say that one cannot oppose an avowed enemy 
on one front while also making an accom- 
modation with him on other fronts. On 
the contrary, this is what diplomacy is all 
about. The whole idea of manipulation is to 
use both pressure and persuasion, both 
toughness and reasonableness, stick and car- 
rot, with an objective calculation of the op- 
ponent’s motives and needs. This is not for- 
eign to President Johnson’s thinking. 

On the issue of Communist China’s entry 
into the United Nations, one objection is that 
Peking in repeated declarations has set im- 
possible terms. Peking demands that “Ameri- 
ca get out of Taiwan” and that the National- 
ist Government leave the UN entirely if the 
Peking government enters any part of it. 
These are terms we cannot accept. They are 
thus tough bargaining positions. But we 
should never expect Peking’s entry into the 
UN to be achieved by a single cataclysmic 
act. It can only follow a long and tortuous 
negotiation, probably involving the whole or- 
ganization. Negotiations of a sort are already 
under way. 

The most practical objection to Peking in 
the United Nations is the trouble it will 
cause. The Communist capacity for imped- 
ing orderly procedures, obstructing and 
sabotaging collective effort, is well known. 
The prospect of getting mainland China into 
the international organization is not one to 
gladden the heart of any official who must 
deal with the resulting situation. No one 
should assume that our China problem will 
be easier. The argument for getting Peking 
in is simply one of choice between evils. The 
trouble it brings will be less grievous than 
the warfare that seems likely if Sino-Ameri- 
can relations remain on their present track. 
We have learned to prefer small limited wars 
to big nuclear disasters. So we should try to 
substitute diplomatic wrangling and nasty 
competition with China all across the board 
in place of a prolonged military showdown. 

In short, Peking’s presence in the UN is 
no panacea nor is it likely to seem to be a 
great improvement. It may at first seem like 
a disaster, and this has deterred every ad- 
ministration in Washington. But the pres- 
ence of China in the UN offers a prospect of 
diversifying the struggle and diverting it 
from the military single track. Can we afford 
to let the Chinese revolution remain in its 
partly imposed, partly chosen isolation, hop- 
ing it will eventually lose its militancy? 

One major stumbling block in this ap- 
proach is Taiwan. There is no way for the 
United States to withdraw from Taiwan or 
cease to support its independence. Taiwan 
today is one of the larger and more prosper- 
ous members of the United Nations. We can- 
not turn our backs upon it, either morally 
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or strategically. Indeed, any future Taipei 
regime that sought to join the mainland 
ought to meet our opposition for reasons of 
essential power politics. 

But we can do much more to deal with the 
Chinese revolution than merely shoot at its 
protagonists to contain it militarily. The 
need for disarmament and for worldwide co- 
operation over population and food supply 
are only two of the forces pushing us toward 
a more active China policy. 

What conclusion emerges from a survey of 
China’s revoluntionary history and the cul- 
tural differences that separate us? 

First, we are up against a dynamic oppo- 
nent whose strident anti-Americanism will 
not soon die away. It comes from China's long 
background of feeling superior to all out- 
siders and expecting a supreme position in 
the world, which we seem to thwart. Second, 
we have little alternative but to stand up to 
Peking’s grandiose demands. Yet a contain- 
ment policy which is only military, and noth- 
ing more, can mousetrap us into war with 
China. Our present fighting to frustrate the 
Maoist model in Vietnam is a stopgap, not 
a long-term policy. We should add to this 
policy, and if possible substitute for it a more 
sophisticated diplomatic program to under- 
mine China’s militancy by getting her more 
involved in formal international contact of 
all kinds and on every level. 

The point of this is psychological: Peking 
is, to say the least, maladjusted, rebellious 
against. the whole outer world, Russia as well 
as America. We are Peking's principal enemy 
because we happen now to be the biggest 
outside power trying to foster world stability. 
But do we have to play Mao’s game? Must 
we carry the whole burden of resisting Pe- 
king's pretensions? Why not let others in on 
the job? 

A Communist China seated in the UN 
could no longer pose as a martyr excluded by 
“American imperialism.” She would have to 
deal with UN members on conerete issues, 
playing politics in addition to attempting 
subversion (which sometimes backfires). She 
would have to face the self-interest of other 
countries, and learn to act as a full member 
of international society for the first time in 
history. This is the only way for China to 
grow up and eventually accept restraints on 
her revolutionary ardor. 

EXHIBIT 2 
VIETNAM: THE LESSONS OF WAR 
(By Jean Lacouture) 


“On the long thin coast of Vietnam,” wrote 
John K. Fairbank in the last issue of this 
paper, “we are sleeping in the same bed the 
French slept in even though we dream differ- 
ent dreams.” 

The dreams of course are very different but 
so are the beds and the dreamers themselves. 
Let us compare them and see when the end 
of the night may come. 

Nothing could be more valuable for Amer- 
ican leaders at the moment than a close ex- 
amination of the disastrous errors made by 
the French in Indo-China from 1945 to 1956. 
To know the faults of a friend may not cure 
one’s own, but from France's experience 
America might well learn something of what 
has gone so dreadfully wrong in Vietnam 
today. 

The French had three great dreams for 
Indo-China and each led them into a differ- 
ent and more ugly phase of the war. At first, 
in 1946, they clung briefly to the dream of 
re-establishing their pre-war empire in Indo- 
China. Indeed, for one hopeful moment they 
seemed to be on the verge of a promising new 
colonial policy: General Leclerc, sent out to 
“reconquer” the territory, decided instead to 
negotiate with the Vietnam revolutionary 
leader, Ho Chi Minh. Leclere recognized Ho's 
Vietnam as a “free state,” connected with 
France, but controlling its own diplomacy, 
army, and finances. This was the first agree- 
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ment made between a European colonial 
power and the Asian revolution—and one of 
the shortest-lived and saddest in retrospect. 
For within weeks the intrigues of colonialists 
in Saigon and Paris and extremists among 
the Vietminh and its nationalist allies suc- 
ceeded in scrapping it. The way was now 
open for France to plunge into full-scale 
colonial war. But it soon became clear to 
everybody that this would have been a hope- 
less venture, doomed from the start by the 
half-ruined state of France, the lack of an 
air force and navy, and the disapproval of 
the Russians and Americans, 

At this point the French conceived their 
second Indo-Chinese dream which led them 
into a second war, lasting from 1948 to 1951. 
Now they would transform their colonial 
struggle into a Civil War. Against Ho's Viet- 
minh they would set in opposition the “inde- 
pendent” Emperor Bao Dai, encouraging him 
to cultivate his own anti-Communist but na- 
tionalist leadership—a policy described by 
the distinguished scholar Paul Mus as “na- 
tionalist counter fire.” 

Perhaps it might have succeeded if the 
nationalist had been given a chance to make 
it work. But their power and prestige and 
autonomy were always limited. While Viet- 
namese and French troops died courageously, 
Bao Dai preoccupied himself with tiger hunt- 
ing, his ministers with profiteering. The 
Vietminh methodically liquidated Bao Dai’s 
officials, dominated the countryside, and or- 
ganized its soldiers into divisions soon after 
the Chinese Communists arrived on the 
Northern Frontier in 1950. 

After this decisive event and the outbreak 
of the Korean War, France dreamed once 
again of transforming the nature of the war 
in Vietnam, this time into an international 
conflict with Communism. In September 1951 
General de Lattre arrived in Washington to 
argue that France, faced with Vietminh sub- 
version supported by Communist China, now 
needed and deserved to have its risks shared. 
He was given both credits and weapons. But 
later, in 1954, on the eve of Dien Bien Phu, 
the French government demanded far more: 
It requested that several hundred American 
bombers be ordered to attack the enemy from 
Manila. To these requests, Washington finally 
responded that “Indochina does not fall 
within the perimeter of the area vital to the 
defense of the United States.” 

We can now admire the wisdom which led 
President Eisenhower to reject both the 
agitated appeals of the French and the ad- 
vice of Admiral Radford and Vice President 
Nixon, both of whom recommended interven- 
tion. But we may well ask why a country 
not considered of “vital importance” to 
American interests in 1954 became so in 
1965. The Communist camp, after all, is no 
longer a monolithic foree able to exert uni- 
fied global pressures as had been the case in 
1954. In Korea, moreover, Chinese had re- 
cently been fighting American soldiers, some- 
thing they have since refrained from doing; 
and missile strategy has meanwhile dimin- 
ished the importance of local airforce bases. 
One can only conclude that the diplomatic 
views of American leaders have hardened 
during these years. In the light of Mr. Rusk's 
performance the diplomacy of John Foster 
Dulles must be reconsidered and credited 
with an admirable flexibility. 

Thus France launched three wars in Indo- 
China and lost them all. Its allies having re- 
fused to provoke a brutal extension of the 
war in order to avoid a local defeat, France’s 
dream of an International anti-Communist 
“crusade” collapsed at Dien Bien Phu in the 
spring of 1954. General Giap destroyed 
France’s main combat force; the Vietminh 
controlled two-thirds of Vietnam; and 
neither Hanoi nor Saigon were protected 
from attack. 

Ho Chi Minh had offered negotiations six 
months before this débacle and had been 
ignored. Now Moscow and Peking were agree- 
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able to an international détente and Wash- 
ington seemed prepared to accept the con- 
sequences of its failure to intervene. Thus at 
the Geneva conference table in 1954 the 
Western powers benefitted from a certain 
complicity on the part of Molotov and Chou 
En-lai: The West succeeded in wresting 
from the victors half the territory and the 
larger part of the material wealth of Viet- 
nam. Ho agreed to fall back to the north in 
exchange for a promise that elections pre- 
paring the way for unification would be held 
in 1956—elections that he had no doubt of 
winning. 

A great deal of confusion surrounds this 
Geneva settlement. It must be emphasized 
that the only texts signed at Geneva were the 
armistice agreements between the French and 
the Vietminh. No one at all signed the “final 
declaration” of the conference—both the 
United States and South Vietnam had res- 
ervations about it—and it carried only the 
force of suggestion. But apart from the North 
Vietnamese, the French were the only nation 
that formally guaranteed to carry out the 
Geneva accords that provided both for parti- 
tion at the 17th parallel and for elections. 

And now France committed a new error 
(its last?), dreaming this time that it might 
finally leave Vietnam and forget it altogether. 
Diem, now installed as dictator in the South, 
wanted the French to quit his country as 
soon as possible. This was not only because 
certain French interests were intriguing 
against him—something that helped 
strengthen his position as a nationalist 
leader—but also because the French Army 
was the only force that could compel him to 
hold elections in 1956. In the event the 
French quickly yielded and the last of their 
army departed in April 1956. 

The consequences of this final French error 
were, and remain enormous, Diem was now 
free to declare himself free of all the Geneva 
obligations and soon did so with American 
encouragement. The South could now be re- 
organized as an anti-Communist bastion, 
from which a reconquest of the North could 
eventually be launched. The Diem govern- 
ment in fact soon created a Committee for 
the Liberation of North Vietnam, which, be- 
ginning in 1958, parachuted agents into the 
North, notably into areas such as Vinh, where 
Ho's agrarian reform had provoked violent 
peasant uprisings. But meanwhile the North, 
considering itself cheated by Saigon and 
Washington (with France's cooperation), be- 
gan preparation to exploit the political and 
social discontent in the South to establish a 
base for subversive operations. And Hanoi 
was to show itself far more adept at this po- 
litical game than Saigon. 

Could the French have resolved this Viet- 
nam problem? In fact, they were confronted 
by two immensely volatile forces whose de- 
mands would have shaken any Western gov- 
ernment, as they are shaking the United 
States today, First, the demands of a people 
thirsting to overthrow colonialism and to re- 
cover their national identity, their freedom 
of maneuver, and their unity. But also the 
demands of a revolutionary group, support- 
ed by one of the great power blocs, which 
claims the right to impose its authority on 
the entire nation in the name of a Commu- 
nist doctrine highly suspect to the majority: 
a group nonetheless, whose heroism, disci- 
pline, and ruthlessly effective methods seem 
to assure its success. 

It is the deep and constant intermingling 
of these two forces which have made the 
Vietnam problem seem so hopeless and de- 
feating to the West. How can a Western gov- 
ernment successfully sponsor an independent 
“nationalist counter fire” when the strongest 
feelings of many Vietnamese have been in- 
vested for many years in the local civil war; 
and when one finds among those who have 
rallied to the Vietminh, and then the Lao 
Dong and the NLF, a great many patriots, 
drawn to the organization because they be- 
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lieve it to be the hope of Vietnamese nation- 
alism, capable of defeating colonialism and 
Western domination. 

Perhaps it might have been possible for 
the French to disassociate the nationalist 
inspiration in Vietnam from the Communist 
organization. But to do this would have been 
very difficult. For to gain the confidence of 
the nationalists I believe the French aid to 
Vietnam would haye had to meet three ex- 
tremely demanding conditions: that the do- 
nor of the aid would have no right to inter- 
vene directly in the government; that the 
aid would be given to the most worthy lead- 
ers; and that it would not lead to the crea- 
tion of oligarchies of profiteers and a climate 
of corruption, 

By all these standards the French failed. 
If they ever had a chance to survive the 
Asian revolution, they lost it, basically, be- 
cause they were unwilling to alter their 
patronizing colonialist attitudes and deal 
with Asians with some sense of mutual 
respect or cooperation. For the most part 
they preferred instead to appoint and then 
control the manageable, the incompetent, 
and the operators, many of whom made 
fortunes out of the corrupt French aid pro- 
gram. 

Opposed in Vietnam, then, were a coher- 
ent, principled, and implacable revolutionary 
movement of militants organized in the vil- 
lages—the country’s fundamental social and 
economic unit—inspired by an evident na- 
tionalism and posing as defenders of stern 
justice and equality; on the other hand, a 
regime obviously supported and controlled 
by foreign powers, partly composed of for- 
mer Colonial officials, disdainful of peasant 
claims, tolerant of a social order where the 
influential and successful were frantically 
engaged in profiteering—preparing for the 
arrival of the inevitable catastrophe. The only 
possible result was a catastrophe on the 
scale of Dien Bien Phu. 

How relevant is the French experience to 
Vietnam today? Certainly the American 
situation is different in important respects, 
but really how different? For example, the 
United States has no colonial past in Viet- 
nam, no strictly imperialist drive for eco- 
nomic gain. But its objectives are, curiously, 
both more altruistic and more imperious 
than those of its predecessor. After all, a 
country seeking colonial profits is quite 
capable of making a compromise to preserve 
at least some of its endangered wealth. But 
what of a country that supposes itself to 
be defending a selfless principle? In fact, the 
United States does seem to have several 
fairly concrete motives: e.g., to prove to cer- 
tain nations that it is faithful to its alli- 
ances; to show the underdeveloped peoples 
of the Southern Hemisphere how costly it 
can be to choose “Marxism-Leninism.” There 
would seem to be sufficient elements of 
calculated self-interest here to make realistic 
bargaining possible—on the basis of spheres 
of influence, for example. 

A second difference concerns the size and 
power of the forces involved. General West- 
moreland not only commands a good many 
more troops than General Navarre (750,000 
as compared with 500,000) but he is also 
relatively free from the financial, logistical, 
and transport problems that plagued the 
French. A far greater advantage, however, 
lies in America’s enormous fire power as 
well as its air force and complete mastery 
of the sea. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the United States and South Vietnamese 
forces are now twenty times more powerful 
than the army of General Navarre (which 
had no more than eighty combat planes at 
its disposal during the battle of Dien Bien 
Phu). The small size of the present theater 
of operations in South Vietnam thus be- 
comes a favorable factor of great impor- 
tance: The French forces were charged with 
the defense of all Indo-China, a territory 
four times the present size of South Vietnam. 
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But given these advantages can it be said 
that the United States is now succeeding 
where France was forced to retreat? Of 
course, one answer must be yes, in the 
limited sense that it is impossible to imagine 
the United States suffering a major defeat 
in the present circumstances. During the 
past year President Johnson has been able 
to dispatch enough American troops to Viet- 
nam to avoid another Dien Bien Phu, but 
beyond this the situation is less than hope- 
ful, The arrival of over 100,000 troops has 
done no more than stabilize a deteriorating 
military situation; it did not result in a 
sharp swing of military advantage to the 
Western side, as certain observers had ex- 
pected. The military map published on Jan- 
uary 30 in The New York Times showing 
four-fifths of the South “under Vietcong 
influence” must De regarded as accurate, 
notwithstanding contrary claims by officials. 
(Incidentally, this map recalls the military 
charts the French press did not dare to 
publish twelve years ago. The American pub- 
lic has recently been getting far more infor- 
mation on the Vietnam question from the 
press, television, Senate hearings, etc., than 
was ever available in France.) 

The fact is that American policy in Viet- 
nam, although originally inspired by very 
different intentions, now resembles all too 
closely the disastrous policy of the French. 
The United States has also failed to solve the 
problem of providing support to genuine 
local leaders without excessive intervention 
in the country itself. Indeed, it can be said 
that the French—perhaps hypocritically— 
did nevertheless succeed in transferring some 
responsibilities to the Vietnamese: These 
were quite feeble ones in military matters, 
rather more important in politics, and nearly 
total in such administrative work as tax col- 
lecting. By contrast, we are now seeing the 
progressive Americanization of both the war 
and the country itself: The influence of the 
local military headquarters grows weaker; the 
efficiency of the government in Saigon con- 
tinues to decay; American experts have 
taken over a great many local functions, Of 
course one understands the concern for effi- 
ciency, but the psychological effects are 
hardly calculated to encourage the emergence 
of authentic nationalist leaders at the pres- 
ent time, as Roger Hilsman forcefully pointed 
out in his recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Certainly the Americans have done no bet- 
ter than the French in finding worthy non- 
Communist leadership. There is no need to 
reexamine now the tragic liquidation of 
Diemism, an event made inevitable by the 
sectarian religious isolation and the oligar- 
chic obstinacy of the Ngo family. But since 
then, what decadence! Sad mandarins from 
certain conservative milieux in Saigon— 
courageous and outdated men—are followed 
in office by juntas composed of young gen- 
erals-of-fortune who add a new star to their 
shoulders after each defeat in battle. 

As for the moral climate in Saigon, one 
can only say that the corruption which 
dominated the life of the city’s elite in 1953 
has now been democratized. Shady dealings 
having to do with aid and military programs 
are no longer confined to people in high 
places, but seem to involve every kind of 
business. Testifying before the Senate on 
February 4, Mr. David Bell, the Director of 
Foreign Aid, said that he knew of no black 
market in Saigon—which only shows that a 
brilliant and hard-working official has had 
no time to stroll along the streets of a town 
where someone begs you to break the law at 
every step. 

It would be wrong to predict a priori that 
President Johnson’s new “counter-insur- 
gency” and “pacification” programs, based on 
plans for economic and social developments 
in the Southern villages, will fail as totally 
as did the quite similar plans sponsored by 
the French and later by the Diem regime, 
Can they produce a qualitative change in 
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Vietnamese attitudes toward the present gov- 
ernment and the United States? What can 
be said is that any efforts by political and 
army leaders in the South, however doubtful 
their results, will surely be more effective 
than the current bombing of the North. I 
will not take up the moral aspects of these 
attacks. It should be sufficient to examine 
their diplomatic and military results thus 
far. According to predictions made in Jan- 
uary 1965, several weeks of daily raids would 
bring the North to its knees and thence to 
the negotiating table. In fact, Messrs. Ho and 
Dong have since toughened their demands, 
passing from the relatively flexible “four 
points” of March 8th to the recent letter of 
January 31, which refers to the NLF as the 
“only representative of South Vietnam”; 
until then, Ho had mentioned only the NLF 
“program.” 

As for military results, we must realize 
that the bombing of the North has no over- 
whelming impact on a people who only re- 
cently emerged from a resistance movement 
and are now being trained to return to one; 
for the most part their lives are not greatly 
affected by the destruction of a bridge or a 
truck depot. On the other hand, in January 
1965 there were two Northern regiments in 
the South, while now in February 1966 there 
are eight. Furthermore, the combat reserve 
forces in the North are numerous enough to 
permit the dispatch of more Northern troops 
to General Giap in the South every time the 
United States escalates the bombing. The 
American public has been told that the North 
is being bombed to save American lives. But, 
on the contrary, it seems clear that the 
bombing in the North only increases the 
pressure on General Westmoreland's troops: 
The American foot soldier must pay for the 
destruction caused by the American Air 
Force. And if Hanoi itself is bombed, we may 
be sure that the Vietcong forces have well- 
laid plans to take atrocious vengeance on Sai- 
gon, a city they have both infiltrated and sur- 
rounded. The adversaries have now sunk 
their claws into each other and so long as the 
ground fighting continues, we may expect 
that each blow will be followed by damaging 
reprisals. 

Thus a political solution becomes all the 
more urgent—although unlike the settle- 
ment of 1954, it will not be preceded by a 
military disaster. But here American diplo- 
macy is the victim of its own myths. Because 
the United States government has decreed 
from the first that the war in the South was 
originally provoked by invasion from the 
North, it has insisted that a solution must be 
negotiated with Hanoi, and only Hanoi. 

A false historical analysis has led to a 
political impasse. For a careful study of the 
history of South Vietnam over the last ten 
years will show that from 1956 onward, 
strong resistance groups, the surviving mem- 
bers of political-religious sects crushed by 
Diem, were in active opposition to the regime 
in the South; they were in fact already 
called “Vietcong” by the Diem regime at that 
time. Furthermore, this essentially national- 
ist dissident movement gained added support 
as à result of the rural discontent which led 
Diem to suppress the elected municipal 
councils in 1957; it spread further after the 
promulgation of the terrible law of 1959 
which prescribed the death penalty for all 
“accomplices of Communists”"—and Commu- 
nism comes cheap in South Vietnam. At this 
time the resistance was composed of nothing 
more than Southern groups organized in 
self-defense against Diem. Hanoi had made 
no connection with them. The North Viet- 
namese did not begin to exploit this situa- 
tion and infiltrate agents until 1959; and it 
was only after pressure from a Southern 
congress of “former Vietminh resistants” in 
March of 1960 that they prepared to inter- 
vene. At the Northern Communist Party 
Congress in September of the same year the 
Hanoi government gave direct encourage- 
ment to the revolutionary activities in the 
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South. Still, it was not until November 11, 
1960, following an attempted military Putsch 
against Diem, that the Vietcong—feeling the 
pressure of competition from military na- 
tionalists—gave itself formal identity and 
established a political headquarters by 
creating the National Liberation Front. 

Today it is clear that the NLF leaders are 
closely linked to Hanoi, on which they de- 
pend for much of their supplies and arms. 
But anyone concerned with a peaceful settle- 
ment in Vietnam should be aware of both 
the local origins of the Front and its strong 
persisting regionalism—its attachments to 
the milieux, traditions, economy, and coun- 
tryside of the South which give it a funda- 
mental autonomy. 

And yet, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Southern origins of the Vietcong insurrection 
have been carefully confirmed, no element of 
the Vietnam problem has been so neglected, 
especially in American official circles. We may 
be astonished, for example, that the im- 
mense, spectacular, and probably sincere 
efforts of recent American diplomacy to per- 
suade Hanot to negotiate finally produced, 
after thirty days of pause in bombing, a 
single defiant letter. Yet America is dealing 
here with a small and poorly armed country; 
its allies are reluctant to give it aid too 
openly, fearing a crushing American response. 
Certainly it is a Communist government, but 
one presided over by a man who in 1946 and 
1954 was able to prove to the French his 
willingness to accept compromise. And of the 
four points posed as conditions by Hanoi 
last year, Washington now accepts three. Why 
then doesn’t Ho play Lyndon Johnson’s 
game? In a conference the North Vietnamese 
would hold so many trumps that their pres- 
ent position is hard to understand. 

But perhaps they were not in a position to 
negotiate at all. If we look back over the 
history of the NLF we find support for the 
view that Hanoi is not able to speak for the 
Front. First for psychological reasons: The 
published program of the NLF expressly men- 
tions the possibility of an independent South 
Vietnam; and it looks forward to forming an 
alliance with Laos and Cambodia only. Thus 
it seems more unlikely that the Front would 
consider itself adequately represented by the 
Northern government, Finally, there may be 
a purely practical reason. Combat conditions 
in the South are such that it is by no means 
certain that a decision or an agreement even 
if approved by the NLF would be supported 
by all the fighters in the field. 

If we are to undertake a serious and credi- 
ble search for peace in Vietnam, we must 
take account of this diversity of the Southern 
resistance; we must recognize that it is in 
fact a federation of maquis of different ages 
and differing inspiration, and that it is not 
as yet completely unified. 

There is not as much geographic and 
psychological distance between the typical 
Southern military chief and Ho Chi Minh as 
there is between Ho Chi Minh and Mr. 
Kosygin. But to be effective now in Vietnam 
diplomacy must certainly take account of the 
maquisard and his part in the war. It must 
also attempt to understand the role of the 
Central Committee of the NLF, where Maoist 
influence is strong but where all tendencies 
coexist; of the Lao Dong party in Hanoi, with 
its pro-Chinese and pro-Russian factions; 
and the Political Bureau in Peking, with its 
cast of performers, both civilian and military. 
And finally we must comprehend the very 
complex position of the Soviet Union, which 
is quite unwilling to sacrifice either its policy 
of peaceful coexistence or its commanding 
position as leader of the Communist world. If 
the diversity of governmental levels, alliances, 
and forces involved in the war present dif- 
ficulties, it also offers many more chances for 
an alert diplomacy than were available dur- 
ing the monolithic conflict of the Cold War. 

It is true that American leaders now argue 
that to recognize the Vietcong is to admit 
defeat. A curious intellectual position in- 
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deed—to refuse to recognize your adversary 
for what he is. Perhaps it is worth recalling 
that in December 1953, after Ho Chi Minh 
had first announced himself ready to nego- 
tiate, the French Socialist, Alain Savary, sug- 
gested to Georges Bidault (then Foreign 
Minister, now living in Brazil) that he seek 
Ho out for talks. “You only make them bigger 
by talking to them,” said Bidault—who did 
finally talk with Ho’s delegate at Geneva, but 
after the fall of Dien Bien Phu. 

“Rec g” the Vietcong certainly will 
not solve the problem of peacemaking in 
Vietnam at a stroke. It would neverthless be 
an extremely constructive idea to focus 
diplomatic attention firmly on the South at 
the present time—without meanwhile ceas- 
ing efforts both to make contact with Hanoi 
and to assess Communist Chinese intentions. 

But to bring about peace it will not suffice 
simply to recognize the existence of a power- 
ful revolutionary organization supported by 
the North and already in control of the larg- 
est part of the national territory. More im- 
portant is the task of reestablishing the con- 
stitutional legitimacy which Diem embodied 
for a brief perlod—reactionary as he was 
and which has since vanished. The NLF is an 
essential element of this legitimacy because 
it is the heir to the revolt against Diem’s 
totalitarianism as well as the principal force 
of resistance to foreign intervention, But 
there are others who make up the social and 
political society as well—the Buddhists, the 
Catholics, and also the Army, a bourgeoisie 
in uniform, 

An effective policy to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement should begin by making it 
possible for each of these groups to return 
to an active political role. While General Ky, 
after having won his sole victory of the war 
at Honolulu, occupies the stage, we may be 
sure that the other groups are ready in the 
wings, waiting for the protection and en- 
couragement the U.S. could still supply. And 
from such a revived political life we could 
expect an authoritative leadership to emerge 
whose lot it would be to debate with the NLF 
on the future of the South and to establish 
a coalition government to represent South 
Vietnam in future peace conferences. While 
the NLF is the largest force in the South it 
recognizes that it is obviously not the only 
force, reserving a large fraction of the seats 
on its Central Committee for groups who do 
not belong to the NLF. The democratization 
of power in South Vietnam is not a fantasy. 
The destruction of the small democratic 
movements struggling to survive under Diem 
was among the factors that led to the Civil 
War. 

French colonial policy was only too famil- 
iar with these very diverse political factions 
and brilliantly played them off, one against 
the other. But to divide and rule became a 
pathetic policy as France’s control became 
more feeble. An American policy which seeks 
a peaceful settlement must take account of 
both the socio-political pluralism of South 
Vietnam and its extraordinary capacity for 
finding original—and local—solutions to its 
problems. Surely it is time for American 
leaders at last to confront the people with 
whom they have become so inextricably in- 
volved. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, on 
the magnificent statement he has just 
completed. 

The Senator has made a very impor- 
tant speech. I am certain it cannot be 
refuted by anyone. The Senator has 
pointed the way to a possible end of our 
involvement in an ugly civil war in South 
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Vietnam, a war which has grown into 
the most unpopular war in which our 
Nation has ever engaged. With the ex- 
ception of our Revolutionary War, the 
present war is now the longest war in 
the history of the United States. 

Many years ago, approximately 121 
years ago, a great man who was then a 
Representative from Illinois in the House 
of Representatives—and I think of him 
because the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas alluded to the minority leader 
and completely refuted the statements 
made the other day by the Senator from 
Illinois, the minority leader, spoke out 
against our involvement in a war of ag- 
gression against Mexico. That Represent- 
ative was Abraham Lincoln. 

We are now trying to seek a way out 
of our involvement in a war in South- 
east Asia. We should never have entered 
it in the first place. Certainly we, the 
most powerful Nation that ever existed 
under the bending sky of God, do not 
need to continue our aggression against 
North Vietnam and the dropping of 
bombs and burning by napalm of thou- 
sands of civilians in Vietnam, a far- 
away country that is of neither strategic 
nor economic importance to the United 
States. It never has been and it never 
will be. 

We have not a single friend from 
among the Asiatic countries actually 
fighting on our side with the exception 
of the fine Korean soldiers. Of course, 
our Chief Executive has given the South 
Korean Government much more than 
$100 million a year in additional aid as 
a quid pro quo for these troops whom we 
are paying and maintaining. 

We did succeed in prevailing upon the 
Philippine Government to assist us, by 
an additional $100 million in aid to that 
government. What did we get as a result? 
Two thousand noncombat engineers 
were sent to South Vietnam, men whom 
we are now maintaining at American 
taxpayers’ expense. Recently, Clark 
Clifford and Gen, Maxwell Taylor, while 
making a trip to Southeast Asia as the 
President’s personal emissaries, intended 
to bypass the Philippine Republic be- 
cause it was in the midst of a congres- 
sional campaign, and very definitely 
President Marcos did not want to have 
any warhawks from this administration 
in his country at a time when the strong 
opposition party was denouncing him 
for giving that little, infinitesimal aid, 
2,000 noncombat engineers, for which 
assistance we are paying. 

Unfortunately, the plane carrying 
General Taylor and Clark Clifford en- 
countered difficulties and had to make 
an emergency landing at Clark Airbase, 
less than half an hour’s flight from Pres- 
ident Marcos’ official residence. They 
were not received or visited by him. Our 
two envoys just sat at the airbase and 
waited until the plane was repaired. 
Then, in embarrassment, they went on 
their way. 

I point out in passing that in our Rev- 
olutionary War, King George III of Eng- 
land, through Lord North, his Foreign 
Minister, paid to the Duke of Hesse- 
Cassel and other German princelings $20 
million for the services of some 30,000 
mercenaries. Most of them were Hes- 
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sians. These men were armed and 
equipped by the German dukes who had 
hired them out as mercenaries. They 
were brought over on English frigates 
and maintained by England. 

I have heard Dean Rusk, our Secre- 
tary of State, deplore the fact that the 
VC had made a despicable sneak attack 
in the darkness of night on our forces in 
Pleiku in the highlands of South Viet- 
nam and killed and wounded many of 
our soldiers. 

I do not know whether Dean Rusk 
seeks to rewrite the history of the Revo- 
lutionary War, but we Americans are 
very proud of the fact that in the dark- 
ness of the night on Christmas night 
1776 George Washington crossed the 
Delaware with a few thousand soldiers 
and marched his men on Trenton and 
there suddenly assaulted 2,000 drunken 
Hessians, defeating them and killing 
their commander, General Rahl. 

We consider that was not a sneak at- 
tack and not despicable in any way. It 
was a turning point in the Revolution. I 
merely mention that in passing. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has shown 
the way to our administration, and if 
that course is followed, I think we would 
shortly have peace in Vietnam. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I, too, 
commend the Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, for the well-tempered, sane, and 
mature comments he has just made about 
the war in Vietnam and his persuasive 
answer to what was said by our beloved 
minority leader, whose views on this 
subject, I fear, were well referred to by 
the Senator from Arkansas as obsolete. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his reference to my com- 
ments. 

For many months, of course, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has taken a great interest 
in this matter and has made very perti- 
nent observations, as he has just made 
with regard to Washington crossing the 
Delaware. I believe his comments tend 
to put the entire matter in a little better 
perspective, and his comments are a real 
contribution to the ongoing debate on 
the subject of Vietnam. I hope the Sena- 
tor will continue his efforts. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman. He and I will cer- 
tainly agree that, unfortunately, we 
Americans are fighting on the side of the 
Vietnamese tories. The military junta 
in power in Saigon consists of 10 gen- 
erals, nine of whom fought on the side 
of the French against their own liberty- 
loving people during their war of libera- 
tion from the French colonial oppressors. 
Vice President Ky was in training in the 
French Air Force at that time. Unfor- 
tunately, we are now supporting what 
our Revolutionary forefathers, whom we 
revere, termed tories—those colonists 
who fought on the side of the English in 
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our Revolutionary War. We are main- 
taining in power the Saigon junta who 
were the tories in their nation’s war for 
independence. 


CIVILIAN HEALTH AND CASUALTY 
PROGRAMS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, for the past 8 weeks, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has been conduct- 
ing an investigation of the civilian health 
and casualty and the refugee programs 
in South Vietnam. 

Today, the director of the GAO's In- 
ternational Division testified as to the 
findings of the investigation thus far. 

I believe the GAO’s reports reveal a 
shocking failure in the so-called second 
phase of the war in Vietnam and the ef- 
fort to gain the support and allegiance 
of the people in that belabored country. 
These reports show a lack of any sense 
of urgency in the civilian side of our pro- 
gram, which, I believe, seriously impairs 
our efforts to bring the war in Vietnam 
to a successful conclusion, 

I believe there is little disagreement 
that the war in Vietnam is in good part 
dependent on winning and maintaining 
the support of the people of that country. 
The GAO reports cast doubt on our suc- 
cess in this effort, or, perhaps more im- 
portant, on the question of the priority 
being given this aspect of the war. 

I ask unanimous consent that the testi- 
mony of Mr. Oye V. Stovall, Director of 
the International Division of the General 
Accounting Office, and the two reports 
of the GAO be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF OYE V, STOVALL, DIRECTOR, IN- 
TERNATIONAL Division U.S. GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE To INVESTIGATE PROBLEMS CONNECTED 
WITH REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES, COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S, SENATE 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 

committee: We are pleased to appear before 
you today to discuss the initial phase of the 
inquiry we are making at the request of 
your Subcommittee’s Counsel into the refu- 
gee program and the civilian health and 
casualty program for Viet Nam. 

The results of the Washington phase of 
our inquiry have recently been transmitted 
to the Subcommittee in two reports, and we 
are continuing work in Viet Nam. 

This statement presents highlights of the 
reports submitted. It is primarily a presenta- 
tion of the facts as represented in the infor- 
mation we have been able to obtain in Wash- 
ington. Much of the specific data originated 
in Viet Nam where we are now continuing 
our checking, and it will be subject to fur- 
ther development or change depending on 
what we find there. 

Some of the principal areas of program dif- 
ficulties dealt with in our inquiry relate to: 

For the refugee program— 

Need for more reliable data for manage- 
ment. 

Slow release of funds and refugee allow- 
ances. 

Unclear priorities, 

For the civilian health and casualty pro- 
gram— 

Inadequate facilities and staffs. 

Unsatisfactory system for obtaining and 


distributing medical supplies. 
Unclear priorities. 
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REFUGEE PROGRAM 


Our Washington inquiry into the Refugee 
Program has been directed primarily to an 
updating of our prior reports made to the 
Subcommittee in September and November 
1965, in terms of the principal problems dis- 
cussed in those reports and the corrective 
actions undertaken or proposed the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID). 

Organizational changes 


Before commenting on specific matters, it 
is appropriate to mention some organization- 
al changes which have occurred in Viet Nam 
since 1965 which have a significant bearing 
on the conduct of the refugee program. 

The Agency for International Development 
then had and still has primary management 
responsibility for this program in Washing- 
ton. Until about December 1966, its Mission 
in Viet Nam was responsible for United 
States aspects of program operations and 
management in the field. However, at that 
time, the Office of Civil Operations (OCO) 
was created under the United States Embassy 
and responsibility for the program in Viet 
Nam was transferred to OCO. In May 1967, 
OCO was merged into the Office of the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff for Civil Operations 
and Revolutionary Development Support 
(CORDS), under the Commander, United 
States Military Assistance Command, Viet 
Nam. It is our understanding that the orga- 
nizational effects of the May merger are still 
in a transition stage, and not fully meas- 
urable. We expect to develop further infor- 
mation on this in Viet Nam. 


Updating of significant matters 
Numbers of Refugees 


For calendar year 1967, the numbers of 
new refugees reported appear to be within 
the overall numbers expected by AID in its 
program planning. For example, through the 
first 7 months of 1967, the GVN’s Special 
Commissariat for Refugees (SCR) reported 
an average of 38,200 new refugees monthly, 
as opposed to a monthly average of 41,667 
(500,000 annually) anticipated by AID. How- 
ever, the refugees were not distributed as 
originally anticipated. For example, AID 
anticipated about 145,500 new refugees in 
Region I for all of calendar year 1967; by the 
end of July 1967 the SCR had already re- 
ported 136,900 new refugees. Information in 
Washington also indicates that the Commis- 
sariat’s Region I figures may be significantly 
understated. For example, between April 1 
and mid-August 1967, CORDS’ Region I 
Refugee Officer reported 150,000 new refugees. 
The SCR provisionally reported only 25,028 
new refugees between April 1 and July 31, 
1967. 

Slow Release of Funds 


The problem of slow fund releases for the 
refugee program continues to exist, but ap- 
parently not on the scale which we reported 
upon in 1965. For example, of the approx- 
imately 1 billion piasters ($8.6 million)! 
budgeted for refugee relief during calendar 
year 1966, records indicate that about 44 per- 
cent of these funds had not been expended. 
Overall figures for 1967 were not available, 
but evidence indicates that fund releases are 
still, in many cases, slow. For example, in 
one province in Region I, 5,280,619 piasters 
had been expended as of August 15, 1967, or 
be = of the total funds budgeted for 


Awareness of the Refugee Problem 
In 1965 we reported a lack of awareness of 
the magnitude of the problem. In connection 
with the refugee needs in Region I this year, 


3 Calculated at the rate of 118 plasters to 
the dollar which is the official rate of ex- 
change for import transactions. This conver- 
sion rate is used uniformly throughout this 
statement. 
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Washington officials have indicated that they 
were not aware of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem building up in this area until it appeared 
in the press in July 1967. 

In June 1967, cognizant AID/Washington 
personnel were reporting to top management 
that there were no unusual refugee prob- 
lems in Viet Nam. After stories started ap- 
pearing in the news media and after the Sub- 
committee started making inquiries into the 
status of the refugee program, one of AID/ 
Washington's top officials went to Saigon to 
get first hand information on conditions and 
to make recommendations. 


Eligible Refugees Not Receiving Allowances 


Since 1965 the Government of Viet Nam 
has had a policy of providing allowances to 
refugees for a temporary period, payable 
partly in cash and partly in commodities. 
These recently have been at a daily rate of 
6 piasters in cash and 400 grams of rice. 
Also each refugee is to receive a resettlement 
allowance of 5,000 piasters (about $42) plus 
a 6-month rice supply. 

There are a number of indications that the 
system is not fully functioning and refugees 
are not always receiving their allowances, 
particularly in Regions I and IV. An August 
1967 briefing paper on Region I reported that 
(1) less than 25 percent of the refugees had 
received resettlement grants, rice, and other. 
essential materials, and (2) less than 50 per- 
cent had received their per diem allowances, 

Earlier the May 1967 CORDS evaluation re- 
port of the refugee program reported that 
244,000 eligible refugees had not received 
their per diem allowances, out a total of 573,- 
000 eligible persons. Information from that 
report indicated. 


[Number in thousands] 


Those receiving their 


Number of per diem allowances 


eligible 
refugees Number Percent 
233 85 
174 167 96 
57 69 
83 20 24 
573 329 57 


Degree of Concern for Refugees 


One major accomplishment in the past 2 
years was the establishment, in February 
1966, of a Special Commissariat for Refugees 
within the Government of Viet Nam and the 
vesting of responsibility for all aspects of the 
refugee program with the Commissariat. 
Within a year’s time the organization had 
developed a staff of something over 600 peo- 
ple, most of whom are working with refugees 
in the provinces. 

Our review of the information available in 
Washington indicates that in certain 
provinces, refugee Officials are described as 
competent and dedicated and that the pro- 
gram is proceeding smoothly. In other areas, 
there are references to shortages of trained 
personnel and the incompetence or dilatori- 
ness of provincial refugee officials. The cur- 
rent conditions in Regions I and IV add to 
the difficulties. 

United States Dollar Assistance Programmed 

The amount of direct United States dol- 
lar assistance programmed or proposed totals 
$29.8 million for FY 1967 and $35.6 million 
for FY 1968. 

In addition, the equivalent of $6.8 million 
and $12 million in counterpart funds were 
programmed for fiscal years 1967 and 1968 
respectively. 

Actions planned by AID in 1965—Current 
developments 

In our 1965 reports several areas were 
noted in which actions by AID were planned. 
The principal of these are commented on 
below. 
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Provision of Excess Property 


Summary records show the dollar value, 
at acquisition cost, of excess fur- 
nished during fiscal year 1966 to support the 
refugee program to be $4.9 million; for fiscal 
year 1967 it is estimated to be $2.4 million. 


Support of Voluntary Agency Programs 

By August 1967 there were 22 American 
and third-country voluntary agencies listed 
with the AID Mission in Viet Nam, employ- 
ing some 436 persons. 

Over one-half of the agencies had sub- 
stantial refugee assistance programs and 
roughly one-third of the personnel were pri- 
marily engaged in refugee assistance activi- 
ties. This contrasted with the situation in 
the summer of 1965 when only two agencies 
were engaged in commodity support for refu- 
gees and an additional seven were engaged 
in activities not specifically related to refu- 
gees. The activities of the voluntary agencies 
are coordinated by a central committee in 
Saigon, with a permanent secretariat. AID 
provided direct assistance of $1 million for 
fiscal year 1967, and $2 million for fiscal year 
1968 has been proposed. 


U.S. Coordination and Staffing 


There was a Refugee Coordinator in the 
AID Mission prior to the establishment of 
OCO. This concept has been carried forward 
into the new CORDS organizational scheme. 

The records in Washington indicate that 
the United States refugee staff for work in 
the field is about two-thirds filled; also, that 
refugee personnel in some instances were not 
being properly used. As of August 23, 1967, 
45 personnel were authorized out of 86 re- 
quested by the field and of the 45 authorized, 
32 were on board. In July 1967 it was re- 
ported that in Regions I and II about one- 
half the refugee staff members had been re- 
assigned to other work. AID/Washington has 
requested the Mission to review the situation 
and return personnel to refugee duty when- 
ever feasible. 

Lack of Adequate Statistical Data 

Neither AID/Washington nor the Mission 
in Saigon appears to have adequate data re- 
garding the refugee population. Much vital 
information seems to be lacking and the in- 
formation that is available is sometimes 
conflicting and inconsistent. We understand 
that there have been exchanges of commu- 
nication on this problem, and new reporting 
formats are being considered. 


Tangible accomplishments during 1966 and 
targets for 1967 

Examples of tangible accomplishments re- 
ported for calendar year 1966 and targets 
for 1967 included the construction of housing 
units, the drilling of wells, and the furnish- 
ing of vocational training. 

Housing Units 

AID/Washington officials advised us that 
housing units at temporary refugee camps 
are intended to accommodate one family 
each. Since an estimated additional 28,000 
families were added to the temporary camp 
population during 1966, an additional 28,000 
housing units were apparently needed, ex- 
clusive of any accommodations for an esti- 
mated 45,000 out-of-camp families. SCR re- 
ported that 4,347 units were constructed 
during 1966. 

The SOR established a target of 120 new 
temporary refugee centers for 1967, but no 
capacity figures were available. Documents 
we reviewed indicate that 116 camps had 
been constructed as of August 14, 1967. 

Wells 

SCR reported that 133 wells were drilled 
in 1966. It seems that requirements for the 
increased number of refugees in camp were 
for 560 wells. The SCR target for 1967 is 
600 wells. 

Vocational Training 

AID/Washington reports that the first 
cycle of vocational training for refugees was 
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completed in February 1967, and that 838 
students sponsored by SCR completed vari- 
ous short-term courses in masonry, carpen- 
try, automotive mechanics, and other tech- 
nical subjects. In addition, available docu- 
mentation indicates that an undisclosed, and 
probably unascertainable, number of stu- 
dents attend technical schools near refugee 
camps. A target of 3,200 SCR-sponsored 
graduates was established for 1967, 


Comments on program management 


A major continuing problem of manage- 
ment in both Saigon and Washington is the 
difficulty in obtaining reliable working data. 
Much of the refugee data which have been 
obtained must be discounted for manage- 
ment planning and decision purposes. Con- 
flicting and inconsistent data are prevalent. 
Until means can be developed in Viet Nam 
for more reliable management information, 
it appears that the direction of the United 
States participation in the refugee program 
will continue to be faced with this added 
handicap. 

Program management has been delegated 
largely to the field. AID/Washington partici- 
pates in the planning and modification of 
the program, backstops the field, and re- 
sponds to inquiries from the Congress, the 
news media, and others regarding this pro- 
gram. It also exercises some degree of control 
over the field, since AID funds support the 
program. 

Under the conditions prevailing in Viet 
Nam, it seems that clear program priorities 
are essential so that management in the field 
will have guidance in allocating limited per- 
sonnel resources to those programs requir- 
ing the most counseling of GVN agencies. 
It appears that a greater relative urgency of 
attention to other programs starting late in 
1966 resulted in reduced attention to the 
Refugee Program by management both in 
Washington and the field. We believe this has 
contributed to both the undermanning of the 
refugee staff and the use of refugee personnel 
for other than refugee matters. 

In 1965, we expressed the view that a sys- 
tem of timely and meaningful reports to 
AID/Washington was essential to permit it 
to discharge its management responsibility. 
A monthly statistical report has been ini- 
tiated relating to the various components of 
the Pacification Program, including the 
Refugee Program. While it undoubtedly has 
some imperfections, it constitutes a signifi- 
cant start. We noted, however, that the re- 
port has been late in arriving in Washington. 
For example, in late September 1967, the 
latest report received by Washington covered 
June 1967 operations, Also, the June report 
omitted any reference to the Refugee Pro- 
gram. 


We believe that further development of 
analytical management data and its inter- 
pretation in Saigon is needed as a regularly 
established procedure, to provide informa- 
tion needed in Washington for current man- 
agement planning for refugee needs and 
priorities. 


CIVILIAN HEALTH AND CASUALTY PROGRAM 
Identity and size of program 

There is no separate civilian casualty pro- 
gram as such in Viet Nam. Rather, it has 
been mainly submerged in the Public Health 
Program of the Agency for International 
Development (AID). The Department of De- 
fense has a number of medical teams in 
the field ministering to general health needs 
of the Vietnamese populace, including war- 
related casualties. 

For fiscal years 1967 and 1968, AID pro- 
posed expending $21.3 million and $27.7 mil- 
lion, respectively, for public health purposes. 
The Department of Defense proposed ex- 
pending about $15.8 million in fiscal year 
1967 for general health purposes related to 
Vietmamese and about $6.8 million in fiscal 
year 1968, In addition, subject to the avail- 
ability of funds, the Department will ex- 
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pend about $17 million to construct three 
hospitals specifically to accommodate war- 
related civilian casualties. 

AID advises us that the Government of 
Viet Nam (GVN) has budgeted about two 
billion pilasters ($17 million) on public 
health in 1967 of which about 400 million 
piasters ($3.3 million) originate from coun- 
terpart funds generated by other programs 
of United States assistance. 


Program management 


The Agency for International Development 
has primary management responsibility for 
public health although there has been some 
division of responsibility between AID and 
the Department of Defense, particularly with 
relation to war-related injuries. 

AID/Washington participates in program 
development and modification, and back- 
stops the field and responds to inquiries from 
the Congress, the news media, and others 
regarding this program. 

In Viet Nam, the Public Health Division of 
AID’s Mission had principal management re- 
sponsibility until about December 1966, when 
the Office of Civil Operations (OCO) was 
organized under the American Embassy. OCO 
was assigned responsibility for all United 
States personnel outside of Saigon, including 
the medical officers that were formerly di- 
rectly attached to the AID Mission. 

Information in Washington indicates that 
working through the OCO mechanism in its 
formative period caused a general slowdown 
in program performance because of lack of 
effective communication between the Public 
Health Division in Saigon and representa- 
tives in the field. OCO also appeared to place 
greater emphasis on other revolutionary de- 
velopment efforts. This reportedly created 
difficulties in supporting the medical pro- 
grams and the civilian casualty effort. In 
May 1967, OCO was merged into the new 
CORDS organization. We have no evidence 
at this point in Washington as to whether 
the major OCO-associated problems have 
been resolved. 

The number of United States personnel in 
Viet Nam assigned to the Public Health Divi- 
sion of the AID Mission has increased signifi- 
eantly, from 95 at June 30, 1965; to 137 at 
June 30, 1966; to 228 at August 14, 1967. 

U.S. policy 

AID activities are conducted within the 
United States policy of rendering assistance 
through the Government of Viet Nam. 

As noted above, the care of war-related 
civilian casualties is merged primarily into 
AID’s Public Health Program. In turn, the 
rural aspects of the Public Health Program 
are part of the overall Pacification (or 
Revolutionary Development) Program. 

AID tells us that it considers the care of 
war-related civilian casualties to be the single 
most important part of the Public Health 
Program. However, there has not been any 
specific priority established regarding the 
Public Health Program in the total context 
of the Pacification Program. It seems that 
until March 1967, health and civilian casual- 
ties were not considered as urgent as other 
aspects of the pacification effort. The record 
is not clear, however, regarding what partic- 
ular aspects were considered of more im- 
portance, except security. 

An indication of AID’s position relative to 
casualties and health is shown in this excerpt 
from a Guam Conference bringing paper in 
March 1967. 

“Neither the U.S. Mission in Saigon nor the 
GVN advocates a radical acceleration in the 
presently planned steady expansion of the 
civilian medical assistance effort. They do not 
consider the present overcrowding of hos- 
pitals or limited access to medical treatment 
in remote areas critical to our success in the 
political-psychological side of the war effort. 
They assign much higher priority to improv- 
ing Vietnamese capacity to respond to pop- 
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ular needs for local security and other aspects 
of the revolutionary development effort. They 
have not sought to give hospital construction 


“Pressure for urgent remedying of inade- 
quacies in medical care of civilians, partic- 
ularly war casualties, has originated almost 
entirely in the United States, While some 
criticisms have reflected opposition to U.S. 
policy in Viet Nam, many (such as those 
voiced by Senators Edward Kennedy and 
Symington and Congressman Reid) appear to 
represent humanitarian conviction that the 
United States has a responsibility to reduce 
suffering caused by military operations to an 
absolute minimum. 

“The present program will not relieve ex- 
treme overcrowding in the half-dozen provin- 
cial hospitals where this is chronic, Nor will 
the present program provide adequate long- 
term restorative care to certain types of sur- 
gical cases, including severe burns, paraplegic 
and polio cases. A decision now to provide 
these service in Viet Nam would, at best, pro- 
duce facilities and staff to do the job no 
earlier than October-November 1967.” 

DOD program for expansion of hospital 

facilities 

Shortly after the Guam Conference, the 
Department of Defense was assigned respon- 
sibility to construct, equip, supply, and staff 
three civilian casualty hospitals in Viet Nam, 
and to admit a limited number of Vietnam- 
ese with war-related injuries to United 
States military hospitals. 

The total number of civilian casualties is 
unknown, It seems that an average of about 
3,800 Vietnamese were admitted monthly to 
GVN hospitals during the first seven months 
of 1967, because of war-related injuries. 
These constituted about 10 percent of total 
admissions to these hospitals. A small num- 
ber (around 100 a month) were admitted to 
United States military hospitals during 
April, May, and June. The AID Mission fur- 
ther reports that civilian war casualties in 
Regions I and IV represent approximately 
65-70 percent of total nationwide civilian 
casualties, because of the high level of mili- 
tary operations in Region I and the dense 
population in Region IV. 

The program for construction of the civil- 
ian casualty hospitals by the Department of 
Defense was initially approved by the Presi- 
dent in April 1967 and subsequently refined 
within the Department of Defense. In Au- 
gust 1967, the Secretary of Defense approved 
a plan for building three hospitals with a 
total capacity of 1,100 beds costing about $17 
million, and making a total of 300 beds 
available for use by Vietnamese civilians in 
two existing United States military hospi- 
tals. The original plan approved by the Pres- 
ident called for three intensive-care surgical 
facilities costing a total of about $3.6 million 
and planned to be completed between De- 
cember 15, 1967, and April 15, 1968. As of 
September 14, 1967, funds had not yet been 
committed. 

Problem areas associated with health and 
casualty needs 

The primary difficulties encountered in 
connection with the health programs in Viet 
Nam, other than those associated with com- 
bat and its related destruction, can be iden- 
tified broadly with three components—man- 
power, facilities and logistics. Following are 
brief observations and information regarding 
certain aspects of these three elements. 

Manpower 

One of the greatest needs in the GVN’s 
Ministry of Health is for trained personnel 
in all areas. This has been recognized by 
AID. Various United States and free world 
medical personnel have been sent to Viet 
Nam. Efforts have also been made to train 
Vietnamese. However, the development of an 
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in-country capability through active train- 
ing has been described as a failure by a for- 
mer top-ranking United States official in the 
field. This apparently has resulted in part 
from frequent changes in the Ministry of 
Health, a lack of GVN interest in training 

cal personnel, a lack of apprecia- 
tion of what is needed on the part of the 
physicians in Viet Nam, low prestige, and an 
unattractive wage scale for this type of 
worker. 

It goes without saying that the military 
demands on manpower have imposed severe 
strains. The GVN has reportedly con- 
scripted over 700 Vietnamese physicians, leav- 
ing fewer than 200 to care for about 16 mil- 
lion civilians. 

Facilities 


There have been efforts to improve and 
expand facilities in the following areas. 


Surgical Suites 

As part of the AlD-sponsored program, 
29 of the 44 provincial hospitals in Viet 
Nam were provided with modern surgical 
suites over a 4-year period starting about 
1962. While under GVN control, there were a 
number of problems including lack of power 
and water and in some cases lack of a sur- 
geon. These facilities are now staffed by 
United States and other free world medical 


teams. 
Impact Hospitals 

In an effort to bring medicine to areas 
lacking needed facilities, it was suggested 
by the AID Mission, and concurred in by 
the GVN's of Health, that nine 
hospitals would be built in so-called im- 
pact” areas. A number of these areas were 
those in which previously no health facilities 
existed; others were areas possessing primi- 
tive facilities requiring extensive reconstruc- 
tion. The first contract was let in July 1967 
for beneficial occupancy by December 1967; 
all nine facilities are due for completion in 
April 1968. 


Basic Sciences Complex 


A four-building Basic Sciences Complex 
in Saigon was dedicated in November 1966. 
A shift in priorities in the GVN’s Health and 
General Mission Program caused the post- 
ponement of construction of a related teach- 
ing hospital. It is now proposed that the 
teaching facility be constructed as a private 
American-Vietnamese foundation. In the 
meantime, five Saigon hospitals are used for 
teaching purposes. 

Renovation of provincial hospitals 

In 1964, the AID Mission recognized that 
it would be necessary to complement surgi- 
cal suites with the renovation of hospitals 
in key provinces, However, these renovations 
were not implemented as fast as originally 
envisioned; later, renovation which was 
initially planned to cost $3 million for 15 
hospitals required $9 million for nine hos- 
pitals. Interviews with responsible officials in 
AID/Weshington indicate that many prob- 
lems were encountered during the renova- 
tion period that Ied to extended completion 
dates and additional costs. 

Rather than beginning any more large- 
scale renovations requiring American dol- 
lars, it was agreed by both United States and 
GVN officials that an architectural and engi- 
neering survey would be undertaken of the 
remaining provincial and prefectural hos- 
pitals before further committing funds. Con- 
tracts were awarded for these surveys in Sep- 
tember 1967. 

A recent report by a top-ranking AID Mis- 
sion official states that overall improvement 
has been marginal in the GVN’s Ministry of 
Health facilities because of poor construc- 
tion and maintenance. The report further 
states that there has been a rapid deteriora- 
tion of the renovated facilities discussed 
above. The reasons given are lack of mainte- 
papoa due to lack of personnel and lack of 

unds. 
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Medical logistics requirements 


The basic deficiencies in the GVN’s logis- 
tics system have been reported by a top- 
ranking United States official to be: 

1. Lack of consumption data on which to 
base procurement action. 

2. No medical supply catalogues. 

3. No inventory control. 

4. No sub-depots nor distribution points. 

To improve the lagging procurement of 
medical supplies AID engaged the Defense 
Supply Agency, to provide supplies for both 
military and civilian health needs through 
a single channel. Although it was initially 
thought that the arrangement could become 
operative in July 1966, the first requisitions 
through the Defense Supply Agency were 
made in October 1966. The system did not 
become fully operational in a requisitioning 
sense until February 1967 and is still not in 
full operation for distribution. This has been 
due in part to the difficulties in getting ware- 
housing teams into the field as well as the 
continuing lack of understanding on the part 
of the Vietnamese of our requisitioning pro- 
cedures, The system is reportedly improving, 
due to additional staffing of the Medical Lo- 
gistics Branch in the AID Mission and to 
the work undertaken under an AID contract 
awarded in March 1967 to a supply manage- 
ment firm. 

[U.S. General Accounting Office, 
October 1967] 


INQUIRY CONCERNING THE CIVILIAN HEALTH 
AND CASUALTY PROGRAM FOR VIETNAM 


We are submitting this report on the re- 
sults of our inquiry in Washington into the 
handling of civilian war-related casualties 
in Viet Nam. 

Our inquiry was undertaken at the request 
of the General Counsel for the Subcommit- 
tee to Investigate Problems Connected with 
Refugees and Escapees, Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, dated August 9, 1967. During 
a series of subsequent meetings with the 
General Counsel, it was agreed that our work 
would be performed both in Washington and 
Viet Nam, with separate reports to be sub- 
mitted on each phase. 

The information which follows relates to 
the initial Washington phase of our inquiry. 
The aggregate information we accumulated 
relates to operations in Viet Nam, and is 
subject to further development there. This 
we plan to do in connection with our field 
work now in progress. 

Due to the limited time available, we were 
unable to review all records and relied main- 
ly on documents and interview information 
relating to the key elements of program op- 
eration and management. 


IDENTITY AND SIZE OF PROGRAM 


There is no separate civilian casualty pro- 
gram as such in Viet Nam. Rather, it has 
been mainly submerged in the Public Health 
Program of the Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID). The Department of De- 
fense has a number of medical teams in the 
field ministering to general health needs of 
the Vietnamese populace, including war-re- 
lated casualties. 

There is, as noted below, one program spe- 
cifically geared to civilian war casualties— 
a proposed expansion of civilian casualty 
hospital facilities within Viet Nam by the 
Department of Defense. 

Because facts relating to civilian casualties 
are intertwined with overall efforts in the 
public health fleld, we of necessity made 
inquiries into those portions of the public 
health effort having a bearing on war-related 
casualties. 

For fiscal years 1967 and 1968, AID pro- 
posed expending $21.3 million and $27.7 mil- 
lion, respectively, for public health purposes. 
The Department of Defense proposed ex- 
pending about $15.8 million in fiscal year 
1967 for general health purposes related 
to Vietnamese and about $6.8 million 
in fiscal year 1968. In addition, subject to 
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the availability of funds, the Department 
will expend about $17 million to construct 
three hospitals specifically to accommodate 
war-related civilian casualties. 

AID advises us that the Government of 
Viet Nam (GVN) has budgeted about two 
billion piasters ($17 million) on public 
health in 1967, of which about 400 million 
piasters ($3.3 million) originate from coun- 
terpart funds generated by other programs 
of United States assistance. 


PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


The Agency for International Development 
(AID) has primary management responsibil- 
ity for public health although there has been 
some division of responsibility between AID 
and the Department of Defense, particularly 
with war-related injuries. We were advised 
that AID and Department of Defense offi- 
cials in Washington confer on occasion but 
there seems to be no clearly defined focal 
point in Washington for management of this 
function, Field operational responsibility in 
Viet Nam since May 1967 rests with the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Civilian Operations 
and Revolutionary Development Support 
(CORDS), under the Commander, Military 
Assistance Command, Viet Nam. 

AID/Washington participates in program 
development and modification, and back- 
stops the field and responds to inquiries 
from the Congress, the news media, and 
others regarding this program. 

In Viet Nam, the Public Health Division 
of AID’s Mission had principal management 
responsibility until about December 1966, 
when the Office of Civil Operations (OCO) 
was organized under the American Embassy. 
OCO was assigned responsibility for all 
United States personnel outside of Saigon, 
including the medical officers that were for- 
merly directly attached to the AID Mission. 
Under this arrangement it appears that the 
role of the AID Mission regarding program 
management was somewhat diminished since 
it no longer had direct control over person- 
nel associated with rural activities. The AID 
Mission did retain a certain degree of control 
because it controlled funding; also, the AID 
Mission continued to deal with its counter- 
part GVN agencies in Saigon. 

Information in Washington indicates that 
working through the OCO mechanism in its 
formative period caused a general slowdown 
in program performance because of lack of 
effective communication between the Public 
Health Division in Saigon and representa- 
tives in the field. OCO also appeared to place 
greater emphasis on other revolutionary de- 
velopment efforts. This reportedly created 
difficulties in sup the medical pro- 
grams and the civilian casualty effort. 

In May 1967, OCO was merged into the 
new CORDS organiztaion. We have no evi- 
dence at this point in Washington as to 
whether the major OCO-associated problems 
have been resolved. 

The number of United States personnel in 
Viet Nam assigned to the Public Health 
Division of the AID Mission has increased 
significantly, as shown below: 


Positions 


Date authorized On board 
June 30, 19855. 131 95 
May 31, 1966 215 117 
Aug. 14, 1966__ 390 137 
Aug. 14, 1967.. 390 1228 


1 Pius 100 personnel in process. 


In addition, 32 voluntary physicians from 
the United States were serving in Viet Nam 
as of August 14, 1967, and the number of 
such physicians was to increase to 50 by 
October 1967. 

UNITED STATES POLICY 

AID activities are conducted within the 
United States policy of rendering assistance 
through the Government of Viet Nam. 
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As noted above, the care of war-related 
civilian casualties is merged primarily into 
AID’s Public Health . In turn, the 
rural aspects of the Public Health Program is 
part of the overall Pacification (or Revolu- 
tionary Development) Program. 

AID tells us that it considers the care of 
war-related civilian casualties to be the 
single most important part of the Public 
Health Program. However, there has not been 
any specific priority established regarding the 
Public Health Program in the total context 
of the Pacification Program. It seems that 
until March 1967, health and civilian casual- 
ties were not considered as urgent as other 
aspects of the pacification effort. The record 
is not clear, however, regarding what particu- 
lar aspects were considered of more impor- 
tance, except security. 

An indication of AID’s position relative to 
casualties and health is shown in this ex- 
cerpt from a Guam Conference briefing paper 
in March 1967: 

“Neither the U.S. Mission in Saigon nor the 
GVN advocates a radical acceleration in the 
presently planned steady expansion of the 
civilian medical assistance effort. They do 
not consider the present overcrowding of 
hospitals or limited access to medical treat- 
ment in remote areas critical to our success 
in the political-psychological side of the 
war effort. They assign much higher priority 
to improving Vietnamese capacity to respond 
to popular needs for local security and 
other aspects of the revolutionary develop- 
ment effort. They have not sought to give 
hospital construction and airlift priority over 
certain military requirements which have 
generally preempted military capacity to 
meet these civil needs, 

“Pressure for urgent remedying of inade- 
quacies in medical care of civilians, particu- 
larly was casualties, has originated almost 
entirely in the United States. While some 
criticisms have reflected opposition to U.S. 
policy in Viet Nam, many (such as those 
voiced by Senators Edward Kennedy and 
Symington and Congressman Reid) appear 
to represent humanitarian conviction that 
the United States has a responsibility to re- 
duce suffering caused by military operations 
to an absolute minimum. 

“The present. program will not relieve ex- 
treme over-crowding in the half-dozen 
provincial hospitals where this is chronic, Nor 
will the present program provide adequate 
long-term restorative care to certain types 
of surgical cases, including severe burns, 
paraplegic and polio cases. A decision now to 
provide these services in Viet Nam would, at 
best, produce facilities and staff to do the 
job no earlier than October-November 1967.” 


DOD PROGRAM FOR EXPANSION OF HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES 


Shortly after the Guam Conference, the 
Department of Defense was assigned respon- 
sibility to construct, equip, supply, and staff 
three civilian casualty hospitals in Viet Nam, 
and to admit a limited number of Vietnamese 
with war-related injuries to United States 
military hospitals. 

The record is unclear as to precisely what 
the needs are for the care of civilian casual- 
ties, since the total number of such casualties 
is unknown. From the evidence available, it 
seems that an average of about 3,800 Viet- 
namese were admitted monthly to GVN hos- 
pitals during the first seven months of 1967, 
because of war-related injuries. These con- 
stituted about 10 percent of total admissions 
to these hospitals. A small number (around 
100 a month) were also admitted to United 
States military hospitals during April, May, 
and June, The AID Mission further reports 
that civilian war casualties in Regions I and 
IV represent approximately 65-70 percent of 
total nationwide civilian casualties, be- 
cause of the high level of military operations 
in Region I and the dense population in 
Region IV. 

The program for construction of the civil- 
ian casualty hospitals by the Department of 
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poeta e e ghar tie BeBe 
and subsequen 


August 1967, gg ogee AE Aa 
proved a plan for building three 

with a total capacity of 1,100 beds costing 
about $17 million, and making a total of 
300 beds available for use by Vietnamese ci- 


tary original plan ap 

by the President called for three intensive- 
care surgical facilities costing a total of 
about $3.6 million. 

The three new hospitals were to be com- 
pleted between December 15, 1967, and April 
15, 1968. As of September 14, 1967, funds 
had not yet been committed. Department of 
Defense officials advise us that funding these 
projects will depend on whether the Depart- 
ment's request for a $200 million contin- 
gency fund for military construction is ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

A Medical Appraisal Team of United 
States physicians expressed its reservations, 
in September 1967, as to whether these fa- 
cilities were needed. The Team felt that most 
of these cases were receiving care in exisitng 
facilities. AID/Washington personnel also 
expressed the view that better management 
of admissions and bed space would allow for 
increased overall admissions to GVN hospi- 
tals. 


The Medical Appraisal Team also ques- 
tioned the proposed use of United States 
medical manpower to staff these hospitals on 


physicians. 

The additional 300 beds in United States 
military hospitals were planned to become 
available by August 1, 1967, but this target 


ters on the question of setting aside a sufi- 
cient number of beds to facilitate treatment 
of United States military casualties in the 
event of an emergency. 
PROBLEM AREAS ASSOCIATED WITH HEALTH AND 
CASUALTY NEEDS 

The primary difficulties encountered in 
connection with the health programs in Viet 
Nam, other than those associated with com- 
bat and its related destruction, can be iden- 
tified broadly with three 


One of the greatest needs in the GVN's 
Ministry of Health is for trained personnel 
in all areas. This has been recognized by AID. 
Various United States and free world medi- 
cal personnel have been sent to Viet Nam. 
Efforts have also been made to train Viet- 
mamese. However, the development of an in- 
country capability through active training 
nas been described as a failure by a former 
top-ranking United States official in the field. 
This apparently has resulted in part from 
frequent changes in the Ministry of Health, 
a lack of GVN interest in training paramedi- 


It goes without saying that the military 
demands on have imposed severe 
strains. The GVN has reportedly conscripted 
over 700 Vietmamese physicians, leaving 
fewer than 200 to care for about 16 million 
civilians. 

Facilities 

There have been some efforts to improve 
and expand GVN facilities in the following 
areas. 
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were provided with modern 
over a 4-year period starting about 1962. 


water and in some cases lack of a surgeon. 
These facilities are now staffed by United 
States and other free world medical teams. 


Impact Hospitals 

In an effort to bring medicine to areas 
lacking needed facilities, it was suggested by 
the AID Mission, and concurred in by the 
GVN’s Ministry of Health, that nine hospitals 
would be built in so-called “Impact” areas. 
A number of these areas were those in which 
previously no health facilities existed; others 
Were areas possessing primitive facilities re- 
quiring extensive reconstruction. The first 
contract was let in July 1967 for beneficial 
occupancy by December 1967; all nine facili- 
ties are due for completion in April 1968, 


Basic Sciences Complex 


A four-building Basic Sciences Complex 
in Saigon was dedicated in November 1966. 
A shift in priorities in the GVN’s Health and 
General Mission caused the post- 
ponement of construction of a related teach- 
ing hospital. 

It is now proposed that the teaching fa- 
cility be constructed as a private American- 
Vietnamese foundation. In the meantime, 
five Saigon hospitals are used for teaching 
purposes. 

Renovation of Provincial Hospitals 

In 1964, the AID Mission also recognized 
that it would be necessary to complement 
surgical suites with the renovation of 15 hos- 
pitals in key provinces (those in which the 
Viet Cong had had a major effect on health 
requirements). These renovations, which 


extended completion date and additional 


suspended 

ovation of the hospitals pending a deter- 
mination as to the essential meed for re- 
construction at the six other sites. By the 
fall of 1966, it was determined that at least 
a tenth hospital (Banmethuot) would be ren- 
ovated. This renovation, programmed to 
cost $700,000 is under way. 

Rather than beginning any more large- 
scale renovations requiring American dollars, 
it was agreed by both United States and 
GVN officials that an architectural and engi- 
neering survey would be undertaken of the 
remaining provincial and prefectural hospi- 
tals before further committing funds. Con- 
tracts were awarded for these surveys in 
September 1967. 

A recent report by a top-ranking AID Mis- 
sion official states that overall improvement 
has been marginal in the GVN’s Ministry of 
Health facilities because of poor construction 
and maintenance. The report further states 
that there has been a rapid deterioration of 
the renovated facilities discussed above. The 
reasons given are lack of maintenance due 
to lack of personne] and lack of funds. 
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MEDICAL LOGISTICS REQUIREMENTS 

The basic deficiencies in the GVN's logistics 
system have been reported by a top-ranking 
United States official to be 

1. Lack of consumption data on which to 
base procurement action. 


requisitions for needed medical supplies was 
unsatisfactory although no fully reliable sta- 
tistics are available. To assist in speeding 


task. By the spring of 1966, however, it be- 
came obvious that GSA was not able to meet 
logistical requirements of the enlarged health 
program. Procurement was delayed and ap- 
parently some essential drugs were unavail- 
able to GSA. A major factor causing the lag 
in the GSA system was the priority allocated 
to the Defense Supply Agency in terms of 
both availability and transport of supplies. 

As a solution to this part of the problem, 
AID then engaged the Defense Supply Agency 
thereby providing supplies for both military 
and civilian health needs through a single 
channel, 

In setting up the new system, the United 
States and free world medical teams operat- 
ing in Viet Nam were given 20 days to submit 
quantity and cost estimates as to. supply 
needs. The record indicates, however, that 
the program submitted was not subjected to 
a tailored review. 

Although it was initially that the 
new could become operative in July 
1966, the first requisitions through the De- 


fense Supply were made in October 
1966. The system did not become op- 
erational in a sense until 


son given for the remaining 78 percent was 
“Saigon GVN inaction.” Until we have de- 
veloped the matter further in Viet Nam we 
do not know what standards or criteria were 
followed by the United States — 
representatives in making their assessments 


U.S. General Accounting Office, October 
1967] 
Inquiry CONCERNING THE REFUGEE PROGRAM 
For VIETNAM 

We are submitting this report on the re- 
sults of our inquiry in Washington into the 
handling of the Refugee Program for Viet 
Nam. 


Our inquiry was undertaken at the request 
of the General Counsel for the Subcommit- 
tee to Investigate Problems Connected with 
Refugees and Escapees, Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, dated August 9, 1967. Dur- 
ing a series of subsequent meetings with the 
General Counsel, it was agreed that our work 
would be performed both in Washington and 
Viet Nam, with separate reports to be sub- 
mitted on each phase. 

The information which follows relates to 
the initial Washington phase of our inquiry. 
The aggregate information we accumulated 
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relates to operations in Viet Nam, and is sub- 
ject to further development there. This we 
plan to do in connection with our field work 
now in progress. 

During meetings with the General Counsel 
it was agreed that our work would be di- 
rected primarily to an updating of our prior 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


Before commenting on actions initiated or 
accomplished with respect to specific mat- 
ters, it is appropriate to mention some or- 
ganizational changes which have occurred in 
Viet Nam since we furnished our previous 
reports to the Subcommittee in September 
and November of 1965, and which can have 
a significant bearing on the conduct of the 


refugee program. 

The Agency for International Development 
then had and still has primary management 
responsibility for this program in Washing- 
ton. Until about December 1966, its Mission 
in Viet Nam was responsible for United 
States aspects of program operations and 
management in the field. However, at that 
time, the Office of Civil Operations (OCO) 
was created under the United States Em- 
bassy and responsibility for the program in 
Viet Nam was transferred to OCO, In May 
1967, OCO was merged into the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Civil Operations 


still in a transition stage, and not fully 
measurable. We expect to develop further 
information on this in Viet Nam. 


UPDATING OF SIGNIFICANT MATTERS FROM OUR 
1965 REPORTS 


The sections which follow are directed to 
the more significant matters and problem 
areas referred to in our reports made to the 
Subcommittee in September and November 
1965. Under each caption we have stated the 
essence of the particular point drawn from 
the prior reports, and then proceeded with 
supplemental data and comments developed 
from our current work: 


2. Assistance through the Government of 
Vietnam 


The distribution of assistance to refugees 
was p. the function of the Govern- 
ment of Viet Nam (GVN) with the exception 
of assistance provided by voluntary agencies. 
The concept which AID adopted was to con- 
tinue to operate through the GVN but on a 
basis of increased positive AID participation 
to fill voids in that Government's capabili- 
ties. 

AID’s policy is still to support and assist 
refugees through the Government of Viet 
Nam, except in those tactical situations 
where refugees are generated without ad- 
vance warning and thus require direct as- 
sistance from United States Forces. The 
record in Washington indicates that United 
States Forces have been active in rendering 
such assistance and that planning for refu- 
gees is apparently considered in the plan- 
ning of military operations. The record fur- 
ther indicates that such can only be 
undertaken when the initiative for military 
action les with Free World Forces. 

Aside from this positive participation by 
United States military elements, the record 
in Washington does not indicate that other 
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United States personnel in Viet Nam have 


by the Government of Viet Nam sharply in- 


For calendar year 1967, the number of new 
refugees appears to be within the overall 
number expected by AID in its program plan- 
ning. For the first 7 months 
of 1967, the GVN’s Special Commissariat for 
ee (SCR) reported an average of 38,200 

new refugees monthly, as opposed to the 
monthly average of 41,667 (500,000 annually) 
anticipated by AID. It seems, however, that 
the refugees were not distributed as origi- 
nally anticipated. For example, AID antici- 
pated about 145,500 new refugees in Region 
I for all of calendar year 1967; by the end 
of July 1967 the SCR had already reported 
136,900 new refugees. 

Evidence in Washington also indicates that 
the Commissariat’s Region 1 figures may be 
significantly understated. For example, be- 
tween April 1 and mid-August 1967, CORDS’ 


3. Slow release of funds 


As of mid-1965, AID’s Mission in Viet Nam 
reported that incomplete reports from the 
provinces showed that only about 7 percent 
of the GVN’s refugee budget had been ex- 
pended. Since the United States provided the 
GVN with budgetary support, we considered 
that the plasters provided by that Govern- 
ment for refugee relief were provided in part 
by the United States. 

The problem of slow fund releases for the 
refugee program still continues to exist, but 
apparently not on the scale which we re- 
ported in 1965. For example, of the 
1,016.6 million piasters ($8.6 million)! budg- 
eted for refugee relief calendar year 
1966, records indicate that about 44 percent 
of these funds had not been , Over- 
all figures for 1967 were not available, but 
evidence indicates that fund releases are still, 
in many cases, slow. For example, in Thua 


Total 
Total temporary refugees 667, 634 
Less ... Ps Tel 94, 088 
Total eligible. ——— 573, 46 
Total not receiving... 244, 498 


The CORDS report showed the following 
5 — of provincial representatives rat- 


ing this program as satisfactory: 

Un percent] 

Region 

wide U li im Iv 
98 TR EDTN ar vrs S F 
Performance of SCR 
_ ee 63 50 58 89 67 
pos asl 66 50 60 78 69 


Calculated at the rate of 118 piasters to 
the dollar which fs the official rate of ex- 
change for import transactions. This con- 
version rate is used uniformly throughout 
this report. 
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Thien Province in Region I, 5,280,619 piasters 


reported by Senior Province 
visor to be a mumber of children sick from 
malnutrition. 


4. Awareness of the refugee problem 
In 1965, it appeared clear that for a good 


were not aware of the magnitude of the 
problem building up in this area until it ap- 
peared in the press in late July 1967. 


tons top officials went to Saigon for about 
a 10-day period in order to get first hand m- 
formation on conditions and to make recom- 
mendations 


5. Eligible refugees not receiving allowances 

As a result of general price increases, the 
GVN adopted a policy of giving each refugee 
a daily allowance of 400 grams of rice plus 
3 piasters. Previously, this allowance was 7 
Ptasters. 

The allowance is apparently payable for 
2 months. The cash portion of this allowance 
has now been doubled. Also each refugee is 
to receive a resettlement allowance of 5,000 
piasters (about $42) plus a 6-month rice 
supply. Previously, the resettlement allow- 
ance was 3,500 plasters. 

There are a number of indications that 
refugees are not always receiving their al- 
lowances. An August 1967 briefing paper on 
I Corps reported that (1) less than 25 per- 
cent of the refugees had received resettle- 
ment grants, rice, and other essential ma- 
terials, and (2) less than 50 percent had 
received their per diem allowances. 

The May 1967 CORDS evaluation report of 
the refugee program that 244,498 
eligible refugees had not received their per 
diem allowances, out of a total of 573,546 
eligible persoms which we calculated as 
follows. 


Region | Region li Region Ill Region IV 
283, 132 179, 438 85, 174 119, 890 
50. 5,785 1. 36, 249 
032 653 20 641 
fav ess — 709 28.755 setis 


The record in Washington does not show 
what standards) were applied in arriving 
at these assessments. 

6. Degree of Concern jor Refugees 

One of the key aspects of the problem in 
lack of genuine concern for the 
the part the Government of 
Viet Nam. This lack 


concern was due in 
part to the belief that the tactical situation 
would soon improve sufficiently to permit 
the refugees to return to their former homes. 
Also, the AID Mission expressed concern over 
the y that as a result of refugee 
relief activities, a class of “professional refu- 
gees” might develop which would tend to 
perpetuate the program and create discord 
on the part of nonrefugees. 

One of the major accomplishments in the 
past 2 years was the establishment, in Feb- 
ruary 1966, of a Special Commissariat for 
Refugees within the Government of Viet 
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Nam and the vesting of complete responsi- 
bility for all aspects of the refugee program 
with the Commissariat. Both the Mission 
and AID/Washington believe that top man- 
agement of this agency is capable and dedi- 
cated. The Commissioner started with no 
budget, staff, offices, vehicles, etc., and within 
a year's time developed a staff of something 
over 600 people, most of whom are working 
with refugees in the provinces. 

The capability and dedication of refugee 
personnel in the field is another matter. Our 
review of the record indicates that in cer- 
tain provinces, refugee officials are described 
as competent and dedicated and that the pro- 
gram is smoothly. In other areas, 
there are references to shortages of trained 
personnel and the incompetence or dilatori- 
ness of provincial refugee officials. 

7. United States Dollar Assistance Pro- 


grammed 

Neither in its planning for the fiscal year 
1965 program for Viet Nam nor during the 
program’s implementation, did AID provide 
for a separate refugee program as such. 
Rather, United States dollar input was in- 
cluded in the budgets of other technical as- 
sistance projects, i.e., Public Health, Social 
Welfare, Rural Construction, Agriculture. 

Refugee relief is now shown as a separate 
line item in AID’s Country Assistance 
Program, 

The amount of direct United States dollar 
assistance pri ed or proposed for fiscal 
years 1966 through 1968 is shown below: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Assistance for refugees 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 

ear ear ear 

966 967 {968 

Refugee relief project___....._ $10.4 $16.6 $19.5 
Costs attributable to refugee re- 

lief included in other projects. 4.1 7. 4 1.1 

Public Law 480 commodities, 
title l 1... 2 7.9 5.8 15.0 
AA 22.4 29.8 35.6 


1 The —. — assistance under Public Law 480 is exclusive 
of the dist ton of Public Law 480 commodities by U.S. 
voluntary relief agencies. 


In addition, the equivalent of $6.8 million 
and $12 million in counterpart funds were 
programmed for fiscal years 1967 and 1968 
respectively. 

ACTIONS PLANNED BY AID IN 1965—CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


In our 1965 reports several areas were noted 
in which actions by AID were planned. The 
principal of these are stated below with 
comment on their current status: 

1. Provision of excess property 

Provision of excess property as may be 
available and suitable for refugee relief. 

Summary records show the dollar value, at 
acquisition cost, of excess property furnished 
or to be furnished during fiscal year 1966 to 
support the refugee program to be $4.9 mil- 
lion; for fiscal year 1967 it is estimated that 
the total will be $2.4 million. 

2. Support of voluntary agency programs 

Establishment of a group to support pro- 
grams of voluntary agencies operating in 
Viet Nam by providing services such as ware- 
housing, inland transportation, and admin- 
istrative support on a unified basis for all 
agencies operating in Viet Nam. 

By August 1967 there were 22 American 
and third-country voluntary agencies listed 
with the AID Mission in Viet Nam, employ- 
ing some 436 persons. 

Over one-half of the agencies had substan- 
tial refugee assistance programs and 
roughly one-third of the personnel were pri- 
marily engaged in refugee assistance activi- 
ties. This contrasted with the situation in the 
summer of 1965 when only two agencies were 
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engaged in commodity support for refugees 
and an additional seven were in ac- 
tivities not specifically related to refugees. 
The activities of the voluntary agencies are 
coordinated by a central committee in Sal- 
gon, with a permanent secretariat. 

Refugee activities of United States volun- 
tary agencies are being financially supported 
by the AID Mission in Viet Nam. Direct as- 
sistance of $1 million for fiscal year 1967 and 
$2 million for fiscal year 1968 has been pro- 
posed. In addition, the AID Mission is pro- 
viding storage facilities and transportation 
support for various voluntary teams in the 
field. The Government of Viet Nam is to pro- 
vide 6 million piasters in each of the calen- 
dar years 1967 and 1968 in support of volun- 
tary agencies. These funds are United States- 
generated counterpart funds and are equiv- 
alent to about $51,000 annually. 


3. United States coordination and staffing 


A refugee directorate was to be established 
in the AID Mission to administer refugee 
affairs for AID and to work with the Gov- 
ernment of Viet Nam. Also, United States 
personnel who were to devote full-time atten- 
tion to refugee matters were to be placed 
at all levels of the administratvie structure, 
including refugee camps, 

There was a Refugee Coordinator in the 
AID Mission prior to the establishment of 
OCO. This concept has been carried forward 
into the new CORDS organizational scheme. 

The records in Washington indicate that 
the United States refugee staff for work in 
the field is about two-thirds filled; also, that 
refugee personnel in some instances were not 
being properly used. As of August 23, 1967, 45 
personnel were authorized out of 86 re- 
quested by the field and of the 45 author- 
ized, 32 were on board. In July 1967 it was 
reported that in Regions I and II about one- 
half the refugee staff members had been re- 
assigned to other work. AID/Washington has 
requested the Mission to review the situa- 
tion and return personnel to refugee duty 
whenever feasible. AID/Washington has also 
offered to make 38 persons available for ar- 
rival in Viet Nam during October and No- 
vember 1967. 


4. Lack of adequate statistical data 


The AID Mission would attempt to obtain 
statistical data regarding the makeup of the 
refugee population, such as sex, age, skills, 
distribution, and origin. 

Neither AID/Washington nor its counter- 
parts in the field appear to have adequate 
data regarding the refugee population. Much 
vital information seems to be lacking and 
the information that is available is some- 
times conficting and inconsistent. We under- 
stand that there have been exchanges of com- 
munication on this problem, and new re- 
porting formats are being considered. It is 
too early to evaluate these developments. 

In large part, the inadequacy of informa- 
tion can be attributed to the rapidity of 
change occasioned by the war and to short- 
comings in SCR’s staff. The extent to which 
personnel shortages on the AID/CORDS side 
have contributed to this situation is not 
determinable in Washington. It seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that such shortages have 
had a retarding effect on the ability of the 
United States refugee staff to dispense ad- 
vice and urge changes on SCR personnel, par- 
ticularly at the working level. 


5. Stockpiling 


Stockpiling of foodstuffs and other needed 
commodities near refugee centers. 

The record in Washington is not clear as 
to whether stockpiling activities are still 
being carried on. We have information that 
there was a critical shortage of aluminum 
Too: in I Corps and that AID/Washington 
authorized the airlifting of tent material. 
Also, it appears that scarcity of warehouse 
space in some areas caused substantial 
quantities of commodities to be distributed 
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through forced issue. There are mixed ref- 
erences to the availability of foodstuffs, with 
some communications reporting adequate 
supplies and others reporting shortages. We 
expect to obtain further information on this 
in Viet Nam. 


6. Movement of supplies 


Dredging harbors at port cities where 
refugees were congregated so that supplies 
could be transported by ship and thus avoid 
problems inherent in land transportation in 
Viet Nam. Also, the creation of a junk fleet 
to provide interim water transportation, and 
additions to the airlift capacity. 

Current information was not available re- 
garding the dredging of harbors and the use 
of junks. There are references, however, to 
the use of trucks in transporting refugee 
supplies. One problem seems to be a shortage 
of airlift capability, both helicopters and 
cargo planes; another is a shortage of vehi- 
cles. For example, it seems that the AID 
Mission had been waiting over a year (as 
of August 1967) for some 75 vehicles for the 
SCR. 


TANGIBLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING 1966 AND 
TARGETS FOR 1967 


Our review indicated a number of tangible 
accomplishments reported for 1966 in the 
form of the construction of classrooms, pub- 
lic sanitation facilities and housing units, the 
drilling of wells, and the furnishing of voca- 
tional training. Moreover, the SOR had estab- 
lished targets for these functions for 1967. 
Our comments on these accomplishments and 
targets are as follows. 


Classroom construction 


Based on SCR figures and criteria, we un- 
derstand that about 280 new classrooms were 
needed to accommodate the increase in the 
number of refugees residing in temporary 
camps during 1966. Records indicate that 200 
were constructed. There may also have been 
additional needs for about 75,000 families re- 
settled to new locations during the year, 
about 45,000 families added to out-of-camp 
refugees, and unsatisfied needs from prior 
years, A target of 120 new classrooms was 
established by SOR for 1967. 

A refugee program status report as of De- 
cember 31, 1965, estimated that only 15-20 
percent of refugee children were in school, as 
opposed to 60-70 percent in the general 
population. 


Public sanitation facilities 


Information in Washington indicates that 
about 5,600 more facilities were needed for 
the increased number of persons in tempo- 
rary refugee camps during 1966; there may 
also have been requirements for resettled 
refugees and those living outside the camps. 
The AID Mission reported that 1,164 facilities 
were constructed during 1966. The 1967 target 
of 3,600 will be sufficient only if the overall 
camp population decreases, and if no fa- 
cilities are needed for resettled persons or 
those residing outside of camps. 


Wells 


SOR reported that 133 wells were drilled in 
1966, It seems that requirements for the in- 
creased number of refugees in camp were 
for 560 wells. The SCR target for 1967 is 
600 wells. 

Housing units 


AID/Washington officials advised us that 
housing units at temporary refugee camps 
are intended to accommodate one family 
each. Since an estimated additional 28,000 
families were added to the temporary camp 
population during 1966, an additional 28,000 
housing units were apparently needed, ex- 
clusive of any accommodations for an esti- 
mated 45,000 out-of-camp families. SCR re- 
ported that 4,347 units were constructed 
during 1966. 

The SCR established a target of 120 new 
temporary refugee centers for 1967, but no 
capacity figures were available. Documents 
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we reviewed indicate that 116 camps had 
been constructed as of August 14, 1967. 


Vocational training 


AID/Washington reports that the first 
cycle of vocational training for refugees was 
completed in February 1967, and that 838 
students sponsored by SCR completed various 
short-term courses in 


subjects. In addition, available documenta- 
tion indicates that an undisclosed, and prob- 
ably unascertainable, number of students at- 
tend technical schools near refugee camps. 
A target of 3,200 SCR-sponsored graduates 
was established for 1967. 
COMMENTS ON PROGRAM MANAGEMENT IN 
‘WASHINGTON AND VIETNAM 


A major continuing problem of manage- 
ment in both Saigon and Washington is the 
difficulty in ob reliable working data. 
Much of the refugee data which have been 
obtained must be discounted for manage- 
ment planning and decision Con- 
flicting and inconsistent data are prevalent. 
Until means can be developed in Viet Nam 
for more reliable management information, 
it appears that the direction of the United 
States in the refugee program 
will continue to be faced with this added 
handicap. 

Program management has been delegated 
largely to the field. AID/Washington partici- 
pates in the planning and modification of 
the program, backstops the field, and re- 

to from the Congress, the 


trol over the field, since AID funds support 
the program. 

The United States organization in Viet 
Nam responsible for program management 
since May 1967—CORDS—is in the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s more than AID’s, chain of 
command. In that connection it is our un- 
derstanding that the new single line of re- 
sponsibility may result in some increased 
access to supplies from military sources for 
uses relating to care of refugees. 

Under the conditions prevailing in Viet 
Nam, it seems that clear program priorities 
are essential so that management in the 
field will have guidance in allocating limited 
personnel resources to those programs requir- 
ing the most counseling of GVN agencies. It 
appears that a greater relative urgency of 
attention to other programs starting late in 
1966 was translated into reduced attention to 
the Refugee Program by management both 
in Washington and the field. We believe this 
has contributed to both the undermanning 
of the refugee staff and the use of refugee 

for other than refugee matters. 

In 1965, we expressed the view that a sys- 
tem of timely and meaningful reports to 
AID/Washington was essential to permit it 
to discharge its management responsibility. 
A monthly statistical report has been ini- 
tiated relating to the various components 
of the Pacification Program, including the 
Refugee Program. While it undoubtedly has 
some imperfections, it constitutes a signi- 
ficant start. We noted, however, that the 
report has been late in arriving in Washing- 
ton. For example, in late September 1967, 
the latest report received by Washington cov- 
erd June 1967 operations. Also, the June 
report omitted any reference to the Refugee 
Program. 

We believe that further development of 
analytical management data and its inter- 
pretation in Saigon is needed as a regularly 
established procedure, to provide information 
needed in Washington for current manage- 
ment planning for refugee needs and priori- 
ties, 


NEED FOR RURAL REDEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Vice 
President Humpurey is speaking today in 
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Kansas City to the national Future 
Farmers of America Convention, A mem- 
ber of the press just showed me a copy 
of the Vice President’s speech. In his 
typically lucid, heartwarming style, Vice 
President HUMPHREY lends his forceful 
prestige to the growing interest in rural 
redevelopment as a means of halting the 
disorder and decay of our cities. 

Last week the Senate adopted amend- 
ments I offered to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity Act which would give that 
agency an opportunity to undertake new 
rural redevelopment programs imme- 
diately. In his speech today, the Vice 
President points out that the proportion 
of people without jobs is twice as high 
among agricultural workers as it is for 
industrial workers. 

His analysis of the problem, and of 
the opportunity we now have to redirect 
our efforts along meaningful new lines in 
rural America, is complete with some 
suggested courses of action. I quote: 

There is a lot that government at all levels 
can do to help. We can use the economie 
weight of the Defense Department and other 
government contracts for research, develop- 
ment and production. We can offer tax in- 
centives, subsidies, new programs of coopera- 
tive ip between government and 
private enterprise, such as we are putting to 
work in our big cities. 


I would remind the Senate that a bill 
has been introduced by myself and others 
to provide tax incentives to industries 
located in rural areas. My distingiushed 
colleague from Oklahoma, Senator Har- 
RIS, has spoken effectively on this meas- 
ure as he is one of the chief sponsors. 

Vice President Humpurey’s remarks in 
Kansas City add significant new view- 
points to this dialog. In recent days, 
important statements in the same vein 
have come from the First Lady, Mrs. 
Johnson, following her recent tours 
through Midwestern poverty areas, and 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Freeman. 


The Vice President’s speech deserves 
our careful attention. I ask unanimous 
consent that it appear in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RxMankxs OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA, KAN- 
sas Crry, Mo., OCTOBER 11, 1967 
This 40th anniversary of the Future Farm- 

ers of America is a great occasion for me. I 

can make a claim none of you young people 

can—I have followed your progress for the 
full forty years. 

Just a few weeks ago I had an excellent 
progress report from your national officers 
who visited me in Washington. 

Let me hasten to add that I cannot re- 
member the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act for vocational trainnig in agriculture 
which got this whole movement started. 

Because of what I know about you I have 
the greatest confidence in your future. 

I am confident primarily for one reason— 
I feel that you have always had, and con- 
tinue to have, a sense of the tremendous and 
exciting opportunities open to you. Despite 
a bad impression created by a very few, I 
know that faith in the future is a charac- 
teristic of most of your generation. And since 
half of our citizens are under 25 today, it is 
a hopeful sign for this nation. 

What kind of a future are we going to 
build for ourselves and for America? (I say 
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“we” because I fully expect to be in this with 
you for a long time). 

One thing is certain: Whatever path we 
choose, we will have a lot to work with. 

Our country is rich, and it is going to grow 
a lot richer as we move through the last 
third of this twentieth century. 

American farms produce a greater abun- 
dance than any other farms in the world, and 
that abundance will surely increase. 

Planes and cars will be faster, communi- 
cations quicker, life longer. Our astronauts 
will move farther out into space, our ocean- 
ographers will probe the depths of the sea. 

By every measurement of quantity, size 
and speed we shall move forward. 

But what about the quality of American 
life? How are we going to use our abundance? 

A great American President—and citizen of 
this state—Harry Truman—once said: 
“Democracy is based on the conviction that 
man has the moral and intellectual capacity, 
as well as the imalienable right, to govern 
himself with reason and justice.” 

Is it reasonable and Just when smoke and 
waste from our automobiles and industries 
poison the air we breathe and pollute our 
water? 

Is it reasonable and just when one family 
in seven in this rich country doesn’t have 
enough to eat, enough to wear, a decent place 
to live? 

Is it reasonable and just when young peo- 
ple your age cannot share your hope in the 
future because they were born in poverty 
... because they had to leave school too 
soon ... because they grew up in broken 
homes? 

Is it reasonable and just that rural Amer- 
ica should lose precious human resources 
while at the same time our cities grow ever 
larger, more congested, more burdened with 
slums? 

It is that last question I especially want to 
discuss with you today—as young people 
who have a personal stake in finding the 
right answer . . who have a stake in prov- 
ing that Americans do have the “moral and 
intellectual capacity” to govern themselves 
with reason and justice. 

What are the hard facts of the emigration 
from rural America? 

Between 1950 and 1960, 11 million Amer- 
icans moved from the countryside to the city. 
During that time, the population of our rural 
areas was static. All the growth of American 
population occurred in the cities, and that 
trend has continued. We can expect to have 
100 million more Americans by the end of 
this century—just over thirty years from 
now. And if the present trend continues, they 
are almost all going to be jammed together 
in a few sprawling metropolitan areas. 

People leave the country for many reasons. 
Poverty is one. Many who leave are Negro 
Americans who see their only chance in the 
city. 

But they don't have the skills they need to 
hold a city job, and they know nothing about 
city life. They find themselves confined to 
crowded, run-down a ts and neigh- 
borhoods . . . humiliated and frustrated in 
an alien world of unemployment, welfare and 
crime. And their dream of hope turns into a 
nightmare of despair: 

But these Americans are only part of the 
story. A lot of people leave perfectly comfort- 
able homes in our small towns and on our 
farms because they think they have to go to 
the big city to enjoy a decent standard of liv- 
ing . . get a good education. . provide a 
better life for their families. 

Most of those people are under thirty, and 
by far the largest group are young people who 
have just finished high school—people about 
your age whose whole productive lives are 
ahead of them. 

It is sad but true that those people often 
paek up and move with good reason. 

One third of the Americans who live on 
farms, live in poverty. The figure is only one- 
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seventh in the cities—not good, but a little 
better. 

The average rural teenager completes about 
9 years of school. The figure is over 12 in the 
cities. 

The proportion of people without jobs is 
twice as high among agricultural workers as 
it is for industrial workers. Some 73 percent 
of urban households, headed by a man with 
a job, have an automobile, telephone, hot- 
and-cold running water, and sound housing. 
The figure is 60 percent in rural towns, and 
less than 50 percent on the farm. 

Only a small percentage of small or middle- 
sized towns offer live theater, an art gallery. 
an orchestra, first-rate medical care, a variety 
of stores and shops. Almost all our metro- 
politan areas do. 

We know these facts are misleading and do 
not tell the whole story. But they do point 
to reasons why rural America continues to 
lose some of its best people. 

They leave, and what does it mean? 

It means there are fewer people to pay 
taxes in the rural areas . . that the schools 
cannot afford the most modern equip- 
ment... that shops and businesses close. 
More people leave, and the vicious cycle con- 
tinues. 

A recent Gallup Poll showed that half of 
the American people would prefer to live in 
the country or in a small town; but most do 
not. They simply feel they do not have a 
choice. 

By now, most of you are probably saying, 
“I didn’t know we had it so bad.“ 

Well, don’t worry. My speech is not over, 
and before I am done you may feel a little 
better about it. 

Because there is something we can do about 
the quality of life in America—both urban 
and rural America. 

Unlike any other nation in history—unlike 
almost any other nation in the world to- 
day—we have the technology and the re- 
sources to extend all the benefits of modern 
living to every American, regardless of where 
he chooses to live. 

We can have real freedom of choice in 
America. 

The challenge is to put our technology and 
resources to work in the right combination, 
in the right places. 

The problems which we see in our cities 
need treatment now. Slums. . . pollution 
. +. congestion . . . crime . . unemploy- 
. lack of education, require a direct 


They cannot be treated indirectly with 
trickle-down progress. 

But many of our urban problems have 
their roots in the rural problems which I have 
mentioned. 

We cannot save our cities by creating a 
better life in the country. It is far too late 
for that. 

But it does mean that if we make up for 
our past neglect of farm communities 
and of the middle-sized towns of 10-thou- 
sand, 30-thousand, 50-thousand people that 
dot this country, we will be building a bet- 
ter America for all Americans, wherever 
they live. 

I am not talking about recreating those 
mythical “good old days” down on the farm. 
I lived those good old days—dust storms, 
mortgage foreclosures, isolation, the one- 
room schoolhouse, life on the fringe, and 
dreams turned away. 

I am not even talking about unpolluted 
air and the smell of fresh cut hay. 

There is more to life than that and I think 
we can all share the best. 

In the 1930’s modernizing rural America 
meant rural electrification and a movie thea- 
tre in every town. 

In the 1940’s, it meant many and well- 
paved roads. 

Now, it means airports capable of handling 
short-hop jets . . community colleges . . . 
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modern hospitals and good doctors... the 
very best in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

It means golf courses and ballparks, it 
means drama groups and art classes in addi- 
tion to quilting bees. 

We know it can be done, because we have 
seen it done. To make my point, let me give 
you an extreme example: Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. 

Huntsville used to be a small Southern 
town—a place where people were born and 
died, but where they spent little time in 
between. 

Then the TVA went into action, Huntsville 
got access to electric power. It got access to 
water for transport and for recreation. 

Then scientific and space installations 
moved in. Other industries followed. New 
stores began to meet the needs of new cus- 
tomers. New taxpayers built new schools. 

Huntsville is today a good place not only 
to be from, but to be. 

But Huntsville is the exception and not 
the rule. 

It tells us what can be done, if all things 
come together in the right way. 

A basic ingredient of success is obviously 
jobs—jobs based not only on agriculture but 
on medium and small industry. . . on re- 
search facilities . . on distribution cen- 
ters . . on enterprises which do not have 
to be in large metropolitan areas to prosper 
and grow. 

There is a lot that government at all levels 
can do to help. We can use the economic 
weight of the Defense Department and other 
government contracts for research, develop- 
ment, and production. We can offer tax in- 
centives, subsidies, new programs of coopera- 
tive partnership between government and 
private enterprise, such as we are putting to 
work in our big cities. 

We can help provide the same things, on a 
smaller scale, that have made Huntsville 
such a positive example. 

But other initiatives will have to come 
from those who live in rural America—and 
especially its young people. 

You can work through rural community 
development groups to attract the kind of 
job-producing enterprises your communities 
need. 

Sell businessmen on the natural resources 
and recreation opportunities available in 
your town. Tell them about the manpower 
available—manpower that has handled ma- 
chinery since childhood. 

Show them clean communities. Show them 
active civic groups. Show them schools, 
churches and parks—the things that prove 
you care about your future. 

For in the last analysis it is the people 
themselves who know their own needs best 
and can best build the kind of future they 
want. 

You have the chance now, as future lead- 
ers of your towns and communities, to help 
build an America that truly does offer free- 
dom of choice: 

Where young people can find a rich and 
rewarding life in every community. 

Where stimulating work ... the best in 
education and health care... sports and 
recreation ... music and the arts, are as 
much a part of everyday life in Kansas as in 
Chicago, Nebraska as in New York. 

And, by so doing, you have the chance to 
help restore, too, to urban America the sense 
of community and of neighborliness .. . 
the human values that have been so much a 
part of American heritage. 

In the words of President Johnson: 

“History records a long hard struggle to 
establish man’s right to go where he pleases 
and live where he chooses. It took many cen- 
turies—and many bloody revolutions—to 
break the chains that bound him to a par- 
ticular plot of land, or confined him within 
the walls of a particular community. 
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“We lose that freedom when our children 
are obliged to live someplace else. . if they 
7 — a job or if they want a decent educa- 

on. 

Not just sentiment demands that we do 
more to help our farms and rural communi- 
ties ... the welfare of this Nation de- 
mands it.” 

I have no doubt that we shall meet this 
challenge of providing a true life of choice 
Tor all Americans. 

That is the opportunity history has given 
us in the last third of the Twentieth Century. 

We can do it. 

In the words, again, of Harry Truman: “It 
is not our nature to shirk our obligations. 
We have a heritage that constitutes the 
greatest resource of this nation. I call it the 
spirit and character of the American people.” 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately after the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business on tomorrow, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
LMr. Javits] be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NATION NEEDS A NEW ARCHI- 
TECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Comptroller General recently issued 
a scathing report on the management of 
and control over expendable supplies and 
materials under the jurisdiction of the 
Architect of the Capitol. This report is 
further evidence of the fact that the time 
is long past due for replacing J. George 
Stewart, the Architect of the Capitol, 
who in truth and in fact is not even an 
architect. 

The report found that the Architect 
has established no guidelines for carry- 
ing out his responsibilities; that ade- 
quate physical security of supplies was 
not maintained; and that recordkeeping 
of inventories has been almost non- 
existent. 

Officials of the General Accounting 
Office discovered that unauthorized per- 
sonnel had access to storerooms; that 
there was no adequate system of inven- 
tory control; and that general ledger 
accounts and proper records were not 
maintained. They could find no uniform 
system of stock classification, nor were 
there individual store cards to show 
quantities on hand. They reported that 
inventories were not taken in an orderly, 
consistent manner; that the method of 
counting the various inventory items 
varied from building to building, and 
that there were deficiencies in each of 
the methods used. They estimated that 
many stored items with a value of ap- 
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proximately $100,000 were in excess of 
the needs of the Architect. 

The GAO report states that— 

The Architect’s physical inventory instruc- 
tions for fiscal year 1965, as well as for 
previous years, mentioned the need to deter- 
mine excess inventory but provided no clear- 
cut criteria for determining which items 
should be declared excess. 


These are just a few of the criticisms 
of the Architect of the Capitol made in 
the Comptroller General’s report of July 
27, 1967. 

Mr. President, the official culpable and 
responsible for these deplorable condi- 
tions is the so-called Architect of the 
Capitol, J. George Stewart. What are his 
qualifications for the position in which he 
has supervised the spending of more 
than $200 million of taxpayers’ money? 
The answer is, No qualifications, He 
served in the House of Representatives 
from 1935 to 1937. This certainly does 
not qualify him as an architect. He at- 
tended the University of Delaware, class 
of 1911, and received his bachelor of 
science degree in civil engineering in 
1958, 47 years later. In other words, as an 
alumnus, he was honored nearly half a 
century after he attended classes. He 
served as a member of the clerical staff 
of the Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee from 1947 to 1951. I do not believe 
that qualifies him to be Architect of the 
Capitol. Immediately prior to his ap- 
pointment in 1954 by President Eisen- 
hower as Architect of the Capitol, he was 
head of the speaker’s bureau of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

None of this experience—absolutely 
none—qualifies him for the important 
post which he has held for the past 13 
years. 

Mr. President, the Architect of the 
Capitol is appointed by the President of 
the United States and serves at the 
pleasure of the President. The position 
pays $27,000 a year. Until recently, it 
was a little-known post and had been 
regarded as a haven for a deserving poli- 
tician such as this ex-Congressman ap- 
peared to be to President Eisenhower. 

Mr. President, that great American, 
Patrick Henry, once said: 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience. 
I know no way of judging of the future but 
by the past. 

One has only to look at the Rayburn 
House Office Building, a J. George 
Stewart project and in all probability the 
most stupendous architectural mon- 
strosity of all time, to realize the inept- 
ness of the so-called Architect of the 
Capitol. It is ugly. It is wasteful. Its 
Mussolini-style pomp and embellish- 
ment and its vulgarization of classical 
architecture make it quite possibly the 
worst building costing the most money 
in the history of the construction of pub- 
lic buildings anywhere in the world. It 
took more than 7 years to build, costing 
at least $22 million more to complete 
than originally estimated, largely as a 
result of expensive miscalculations. This 
functional monstrosity is nothing more 
than sheer mass and boring bulk. 

Now, this same Architect, so-called, 
recommends the defacement of the west 
front of the Capitol. 
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As one result of these flascoes, citizens 
question the ability of their Representa- 
tives and Senators to supervise properly 
the spending of taxpayers’ money. I am 
expressing the hope that any actions 
taken by J. George Stewart during his 
term of office have not been intentionally 
wasteful. However, good intentions are 
not good enough when such huge sums 
of money are involved. 

Mr. President, the recent General Ac- 
counting Office report indicates once 
again the incumbent Architect of the 
Capitol operates his office in a manner 
that would really make a country store- 
keeper blush for shame. It is obvious that 
he is not aware of even the most rudi- 
mentary modern management tech- 
niques. Benjamin Franklin once said: 
“Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools learn in no other.” J. George Stew- 
art, as Architect of the Capitol, should 
be replaced by a competent experienced 
architect, and as soon as possible. He 
should not have been appointed in the 
first place. It was a political appointment 
made by President Eisenhower to reward 
a defeated Congressman who had occu- 
pied a high political position in that 
grand old party of which I am not a 
member. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gore in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, what is the pending business be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ue business before the Senate is 

2171. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 
4 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
October 12, 1967, at 12 noon. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate October 11 (legislative day of 
October 10), 1967: 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 


Francis H. McAdams, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for the term 
expiring December 31, 1972. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


And I say unto you, ask and it shall be 
given you; seek and ye shall find; knock 
ene, it shall be opened unto you.—Luke 

1:9 

Let us pray. 

O Lord, our God, infinite in wisdom, 
power, and love, we come to Thee con- 
scious of our needs and with the confi- 
dence that Thou art with us to lead us in 
Thy way, to strengthen us to do Thy will, 
and to be our inspiration as we do our 
duty and make ourselves ready for the 
responsibilities of this day. 

May the blessings of health, courage, 
and moral strength be ours and may our 
lives show their gratitude by good con- 
duct motivated by genuine motives. 

Bless our country and all the institu- 
tions of our beloved land. Increase the 
faith of our people in our Government 
and may we the leaders prove ourselves 
worthy of their trust. Forgive our short- 
comings, save us from hypocrisy and 
from forever justifying ourselves. Simply 
let us do our best and leave the rest to 
Thee, In the Master’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 


H.R. 3973. An act to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, 
and the act of June 6, 1892, relating to the 
licensing of dentists in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to exempt from the licensing re- 
quirements of such acts physicians and den- 
tists while performing services in the employ 
of the District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 11641. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Water Resources Council, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 11641) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for certain 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense, the Panama Canal, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, In- 
terstate. Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
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thority, and the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota, Mr. Munpt, and 
Mrs, SMITH to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10509) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 318. A act to authorize the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to establish 
and administer a plan to provide for the 
care and protection of children through 
public day care services, and to provide pub- 
lic assistance in the form of foster home 
care to certain dependent children; 

S. 765. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, and 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
of the District of Columbia, as amended, so 
as to bring within the provisions of such 
acts any person operating a motor vehicle 
while under the influence of a drug render- 
ing such person incapable of operating the 
motor vehicle safely; 

S. 768. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school 
attendance, for the taking of a school cen- 
sus in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 4, 1925; 

S. 770. An act to amend an act to provide 
for the establishment of a public crema- 
torium in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1224. An act to establish a register of 
blind persons in the District of Columbia, to 
provide for the mandatory reporting of in- 
formation concerning such persons, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1552. An act to amend the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966; 

S. 1631. An act to raise the maximum age 
limit of schoolchildren entitled to trans- 
portation in the District of Columbia at a 
reduced fare; and 

S. 2012. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
THE PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 11641) 
making appropriations for certain civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Panama Canal, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Atlantic-Pacific Interocean- 
ic Canal Study Commission, the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Water Resources Council, for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. KIRWAN, 
Evins of Tennessee, BOLAND, WHITTEN, 
Morris of New Mexico, MaHon, RHODES 
of Arizona, Davis of Wisconsin, ROBISON, 
and Bow. 


THE DANGER OF INFLATION 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the President for taking the 
hard road of reality and not the soft 
road of inaction. Fortunately, we do not 
have to shout: “Wake up, Mr. President.” 
He is very much awake and aware of the 
danger of inflation. Our job is to support 
him and match his courage. We cannot 
shirk our duty of explaining the facts of 
economic life to our own constituents. 

The American economy must not be 
sacrificed on the altar of political expedi- 
ency. 

The issue we must explain to our con- 
stituents are these: 

The 1-cent tax increase will prevent a 
creeping and cruel inflation tax. 

The 1-cent tax increase is a fixed and 
measured levy, which does not fall upon 
the poor. The inflation tax is open end- 
ed, which feeds most heavily on those 
least able to bear the burden—the poor, 
the elderly, the small businessman. 

The 1-cent tax increase is controllable 
by Congress. It can be voted away later. 
The inflation tax is uncontrollable. It 
cannot be legislated out of existence once 
it starts its runaway spiral. 

If ever there were a clear and present 
danger, it is now. 

If ever there were a time for an act of 
political courage, it is now. 

If ever the people needed the facts, it 
is now. 

If there were ever a time when legis- 
lation is needed, it is now. 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT FOR ACTION 
ON THE TAX BILL 


Mr, YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cerned—as I am sure many of the other 
Members are—with the problem con- 
fronting the House of Representatives 
today in connection with the tax prob- 
lem and its effect on the Vietnam situa- 
tion. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that we are con- 
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fronted with one of the most serious 
problems we have ever been faced with 
in connection with the whole question of 
increasing taxes. Unless we enact the 
necessary tax legislation there will be a 
disastrous effect on our older people with 
fixed incomes, and there will be an unjust 
effect on many of our people because of 
wage controls and price controls. I most 
strongly urge the House of Representa- 
tives to take this matter under careful 
consideration, and to act now. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come to 
raise a fundamental question about the 
attitude of the 90th Congress toward the 
administration’s request for a tax sur- 
charge: 

Will we be guilty of political thumb- 
sucking while the forces of inflation 
— and threaten to overwhelm us 

There are those in the House, Mr. 
Speaker, who seem to be able to sleep 
securely while knowing that time is no 
longer on our side if we are to continue 
to maintain a soundly managed 
economy. 

We have dreamed and delayed long 
enough. Ahead lies the possibility of an 
alarming price rise in 1968 if the tax bill 
is not enacted, a rise that would hit 
millions of families—especially in the 
lower brackets—whose incomes are fixed. 

With the tax increase we have hope of 
beginning to work our way back to stable 
prices. Without it, prices would sky- 
rocket. 

There is no question, Mr. Speaker, that 
if we fail to enact a tax increase this 
year, we may be forced to consider wage 
and price controls next year. 

If we fail to enact this increase, we 
shall pay a high price for our lack of 
political courage. For millions of Ameri- 
cans it will mean the erosion of their 
accumulated savings, a return to tight 
money and high interest rates, and a real 
possibility of economic recession. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to those trying to 
sabotage the President’s tax proposals: 
We can quickly repeal the surcharge; but 
we cannot repeal an inflationary spiral. 

We must have this tax increase. And 
we must have it now. 


UNJUST ATTACKS AGAINST THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
all of us will agree that in the last few 
weeks the salvos of attacks against the 
President of the United States because 
of his conduct as Commander in Chief 
of the war in Vietnam have been com- 
parable to the barrage of shells which 
have fallen on Conthien. Some of them 
have been B-52 assaults from the Re- 
publicans; some of them have been 
waspish raids from the ADA; some of 
them have been salvos of dissent from 
the Democrats; then there have also 
been contributions to the bombing from 
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the so-called opinion polls of the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, all of this volume of 
dissent and denunciation, much of it bit- 
terly personal in its character, no matter 
how laudable the intentions of those 
who have spoken, has inevitably given 
encouragement and confidence to Ha- 
noi and Ho Chi Minh that if they will 
just hold out long enough a divided 
American public will stop the conduct 
of the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not profess knowl- 
edge superior to that of our Commander 
in Chief. Therefore I cannot say whether 
we should or should not stop the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. 

But I can say with a moral certainty 
and conviction that we should at least 
halt the bombing of the President of the 
United States and our Commander in 
Chief in the Congress of the United 
States for at least 30 days. 

I would say further, Mr. Speaker, that 
the American people should refrain not 
only from destructive dissent but from 
meaningless denunciation as well for a 
similar period and declare a cease-fire 
of attacks of a vitriolic character against 
our President. 

Mr. Speaker, if we will exercise such 
commendable restraint in Congress and 
in the country even for 30 days, then the 
real voice of the American people who 
are saying that we do not want this 
war and want to get out of it, but we 
are not going to stop until we can bring 
it to an honorable conclusion and sub- 
stantially achieve the ends for which 
so many have already died, will clearly 
reach the ears of Hanoi and the sooner 
will Hanoi come to the negotiation table. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, like 
many of the Members of this body, I am 
becoming more and more alarmed at 
events transpiring in Vietnam. American 
casualties have now gone beyond 100,000. 
Our forces in the field have surpassed 
500,000 and the risks they take continue 
to grow, because the South Vietnamese 
army declines to fight. Our expenditure is 
between $2 and $244 billion a month, 
dollars which we desperately need for 
our problems here at home. Yet the war 
goes no better. We are winning no deci- 
sive successes on the ground. In the air 
we are bombing both North and South 
Vietnam to rubble without the slightest 
sign that, on the enemy’s part, either the 
will or the means to resist has faltered. 
Meanwhile, in Saigon we back a govern- 
ment that, at best, has a minority of pop- 
ular support and cannot bring itself to 
enact essential reforms. 

I believe that the time has come to re- 
examine profoundly both our political in- 
volvement and our military practices in 
Vietnam, In the past, I have publicly de- 
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clared my confidence in the President’s 
efforts to achieve peace. But now I believe 
that circumstances call for a fresh ap- 
proach. Perhaps if we cannot get the 
authorities in Hanoi to the bargaining 
table, talks can be commenced with the 
Vietcong either by our representatives or 
the representatives of the newly elected 
Government of Vietnam. All the evidence 
indicates that escalation as a policy is 
bankrupt. I urge the President, as a first 
step, to stop the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. I do not believe that such a cessa- 
tion will unduly hamper the efforts of 
our soldiers on the battlefield. On the 
contrary, I believe that such a cessation 
will, in the long run, save the lives of far 
more of our boys. The world will applaud 
this country if it stops the bombing. I 
urge this step on the President in the 
interest of the United States and in the 
interest of peace. 


NOTED ECONOMIST, WALTER 
HELLER, SAYS CASE FOR SURTAX 
SEEMS AIRTIGHT 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. of California. Mr. 
Speaker 


The economic case for the surtax seems 
airtight. 


Those were the clear and unmis- 
takable words in Detroit early this month 
of the nationally known economist 
Walter Heller, who calls them as he 
sees them. 

Because Mr. Heller is not an apologist 
for the Johnson administration, we ought 
to listen very carefully to his justification 
for the President’s surtax proposal. 

Heller ticks off the economic results: a 
new inflationary push with demand and 
prices skyrocketing; a negative foreign 
trade balance and a renewed call for pro- 
tectionism; an even worse credit squeeze 
than we saw last year, and a cheapening 
of our money. 

But Heller hits hard at something 
larger than the negative economic results 
of not voting for a surtax now when 
every fair economist and almost every 
objective businessman agrees it is 
necessary. 

The real issue, Heller said, is whether 
modern fiscal policy in practice is going 
to be a two-way street. Government has 
the ability to expand and speedup an 
economy when needed. Government also 
has the power to slow down and restrain 
the economy when that is needed. Every 
economic indicator has told us for 
months that this economy must be 
slowed down, cooled, restrained. 

Will Congress allow the Government to 
do what must be done? 

I address this question to my col- 
leagues, paraphrasing Mr, Heller’s words. 
Will the Congress do its economic duty? 
Or will it run for cover or hide behind 
political smokescreens such as blindly 
directing the President to slash billions 
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across the board from his 1968 budget— 
a directive more likely to result in meat- 
axing vital programs rather than paring 
nonessentials? 

In short, this is the time when Con- 
gress must rise to its responsibilities and 
vote the President’s tax measure. 


ATTRIBUTE SINCERITY TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some who wear their criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s Vietnam policy as if it 
were a badge of intellectual superiority. 
Intellectual superiority? I ask how many 
have truly examined the premise of the 
criticism, a premise whose bedrock is 
isolationism. 

There are those who smugly hug to 
themselves the belief that they and only 
they possess integrity, truth, and reason. 
They yield not an inch to the thought 
that possibly, just possibly, there may be 
some integrity, some truth and reason on 
the part of the President and his sup- 
porters. They dismiss, if indeed they 
mention at all, the intransigency, the 
openly stated aims of Hanoi, the contin- 
ued aggression, the unconcernable acts 
of terror of the enemy. No, all their ugly 
slogans and debased phraseology are di- 
rected at the person of the President. 

I do not quarrel with reasoned criti- 
cism. I am, however, completely dis- 
mayed at the vituperative access to 
which in many quarters the so-called 
debate have fallen. 

To the cruel and frenetic critics of the 
President I apply an old Turkish saying: 
“The dogs may bark but the caravan 
moves on.” 


MAX M. KAMPELMAN AND CON- 
FLICT OF INTEREST 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Washington and in- 
deed the entire metropolitan area have 
suffered a loss in Max M. Kampelman’s 
reported withdrawal of his name as the 
nominee for President of the District of 
Columbia City Council. 

This loss can be measured by the long 
list of Mr. Kampelman’s civic contribu- 
tions, including his leadership in bring- 
ing educational television to Washing- 
ton; his service as president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Science Association, 
president of the Friends of the National 
Zoo, and currently chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Greater Wash- 
ington Educational Television Associa- 
tion; his work with the Washington 
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Home Rule Committee; and his experi- 
ence as a political scientist. 

The loss can also be measured in the 
delay caused in our transition to a more 
modern and effective form of govern- 
ment for Washington. 

Finally, the loss can be measured in 
the added confusion whieh has been 
created by the raising of questions about 
the application of the Hatch Act and the 
conflict-of-interest regulations which 
apply to Federal officials. 

I believe that these questions ideally 
should have been sifted and resolved 
earlier, but they were not, and now we 
have to deal with the situation as it is. 
Thus I believe that, as the distinguished 
chairman of the House District Commit- 
tee has predicted all along, the Congress 
is going to have to legislate, particularly 
on the complex question of conflict of 
interest. 

In my judgment, service on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia City Council is a 
unique type of service, not to be com- 
pared with any other type of federally 
related service. This is essentially a 
municipal post, not a Federal one. More- 
over, it is a part-time position which, al- 
though very demanding, was not intend- 
ed to replace all other forms of employ- 
ment for Council members. 

To apply the strict and sweeping Fed- 
eral conflict-of-interest regulations to 
Council members would clearly deprive 
the District of Columbia of the abilities 
and experience of many of the best- 
qualified individuals in Washington. 
While obviously Council members should 
not become involved in outside profes- 
sional activities directly related to the 
city’s government, it would be difficult to 
bar all federally connected outside work 
without defeating the cause of good gov- 
ernment by eliminating many able citi- 


zens, 

Clarification of the Hatch Act’s ap- 
plicability to the new Commissioner and 
Council members is an essential task, 
but it is simple compared to the difficulty 
of defining sensible and workable con- 
flict-of-interest principles here. Yet these 
definitions must be made without delay. 
If the confusion and uncertainty persist, 
the new government of Washington will 
have a very difficult time operating. 

I hope that the House will give imme- 
diate attention to this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point an editorial by 
WTOP, as one of the many statements 
praising Mr. Kampelman’s experience 
and record of public service: 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA CoUNCIL NOMINEES 

(This Editorial was broadcast on Septem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1967 over WTOP Radio and 
Television.) 

This is a WTOP Editorial. 

The President has settled at least one 
weighty problem of the new DC government. 
He's fixed the titles of the two top men, 
Walter Washington is not the DC commis- 
sioner, he’s the “mayor.” And Thomas 
Fletcher isn’t the deputy commissioner, he’s 
the “deputy mayor.” 

Having had that clearly established, Mr. 
Johnson did a good deal more at the well- 
attended swearing-in ceremonies for Wash- 
ington and Fletcher in the White House East 
Room. In a typical Johnsonianism, he seized 
the oceasion to spring the anouncement of 
his. 5 for the nine-member DC City 
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What the President has come up with is a 
sound and solid group of citizens. The choice 
of Max Iman to be Council Chairman 
is nothing much less than a master stroke. 
Mr. Kampelman is a man of experience and 
civie devotion. If he can’t do a good job, we 
doubt that anyone can. 

The assistant Council Chairman will be 
the Reverend Walter Fauntroy, who is per- 
haps best known for his association with 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. We've always found Reverend Fauntroy 
to be a level-headed activist in matters of 
race relations. He, too, looks like a good 
choice. 

The other seven Council members are a 
middle-and-upper-class cross section of the 
Washington community. All the nominees 
have a great deal of education; six are from 
Northwest, two from Southeast and one from 
Northeast. 

The President could have taken any one of 
several tacks in selecting a Council. He has 
chosen to be safe and sane. We have no fault 
to find with that. The new government needs 
all the ability it can muster; that, and all 
the acceptance, particularly on Capitol Hill. 
Of course, it goes without saying that Mayor 
Washington and all his partners in the Dis- 
trict Building will have to work hard and fast 
to establish effective communication with all 
segments of the community they represent— 
including the many thousands whose pov- 
erty, ignorance and alienation constitute the 
crisis of our city. 

This was a WTOP Editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF MAX M. 
KAMPELMAN AS PRESIDENT’S 
NOMINEE TO BE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE WASHINGTON, D.C., CITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lished report that Max M. Kampelman, 
the President’s nominee as Chairman of 
the new City Council for the Nation’s 
Capital, has decided to withdraw his 
name is interesting, although not en- 
tirely unexpected by those who knew 
about certain of his fascinating activ- 
ities. 

The obvious reason for his decision 
to withdraw is simply that the last thing 
in the world he wanted was to be sworn 
in as a witness before a committee of 
the U.S. Senate where all his dealings, 
past and present, could be spread on 
the record. 

It is inconceivable that the President 
would have put this man forward for 
such a position in the first place. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON CREATES A 
LEGACY FOR THE FUTURE IN 
OUTER SPACE TREATY 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, President 
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Johnson has signed a protocol marking 
US. participation in the historic Outer 
Space Treaty of 1967—the most signifi- 
cant step ever taken to prevent the arms 
race from spreading into outer space. 

The treaty will make the heavens the 
home of all nations; allow only peaceful 
uses for outer space and provide safe 
passage for the space explorers of all 
nations; prohibit military bases on celes- 
tial bodies, as well as orbiting and test- 
ing of nuclear weapons systems; open all 
installations on celestial bodies for 
inspection. 

As President Johnson remarked at the 
ceremony formally ratifying the treaty: 

The spirit of international cooperation 
that has achieved this agreement is a beacon 
of hope for the future. 


Already 84 nations have signed the 
treaty. The way is lit for all the nations 
of the world to work for peace above 
the earth. 

Man has never succeeded in casting 
aside the weapons of destruction from 
his own planet. But, as the President has 
urged, “we can at least keep the virus 
from spreading.” 

This is precisely what the Outer Space 
Treaty has done. 

It will assure voyages of peace not 
cruises of war into outer space. 

It will leave the moon and stars as 
havens of peace not appendages of earth- 
bound conflict and competition. 

It will preserve the purity of the heav- 
ens untarnished by the fallout of nuclear 
testing. 

This disarmament treaty for outer 
space—for this it surely is—has long 
been a personal goal of Lyndon Johnson. 
As a U.S. Senator, he spoke for the 
United States before the United Nations 
General Assembly to urge the peaceful 
uses of outer space. Now, 9 years later as 
President, he has witnessed the fruition 
of his hopes for world cooperation on 
outer space. 

President Johnson and the 84 signa- 
tories have left a legacy which future 
generations will cherish as long as men 
love peace. 


TO AMEND THE HEALING ARTS 
PRACTICE ACT, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA, 1928, AND ACT OF JUNE 6, 
1892, RELATING TO LICENSING OF 
DENTISTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill, H.R. 3973, to 
amend the Healing Arts Practice Act, 
District of Columbia, 1928, and the act 
of June 6, 1892, relating to the licensing 
of dentists in the District of Columbia, 
to exempt from the licensing require- 
ments of such acts physicians and den- 
tists while performing services in the em- 
ploy of the District of Columbia, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

On page 4, line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 3. Effective on the effective date of 
this Act or on the effective date of Part IV 
of Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1967, 
whichever is later, the functions vested in 
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Commissioner 
appointed pursuant to part III of such plan.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I query the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee on 
the District of Columbia, as to whether 
or not the Senate amendment changes 
the substantive content of the bill as 
passed by the House? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted the gentleman asked me that 
question. The gentleman was of great 
assistance to the House District Commit- 
tee in passing this legislation. The only 
change the Senate made was to change it 
from “Commissioners” to “Commission- 
to one Commissioner instead of 


The amendment added by the Senate 
will transfer the functions vested in the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to the single Commissioner in accord- 
ance with Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1967. 

This is deemed necessary language in 
view of the said reorganization plan 
which went into effect after the passage 
of H.R. 3973 by the House on June 1, 
1967. 

The purpose of H.R. 3973 is to author- 
ize the District of Columbia government 
to employ qualified physicians and den- 
tists who are licensed in a State or other 
jurisdiction of the United States, but who 
are not licensed to practice in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia concurs in the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, the Com- 
missioner would be able to continue these 
temporary licenses, instead of all three 
of the Commissioners? Is that the way 
the amendment of the other body reads? 

Mr. McMILLAN, This makes it con- 
form to the new Reorganization Act. 

Mr. HALL. And it is clearly satisfac- 
tory to the distinguished chairman? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE RIGHT OF DISSENT—AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCCRMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a lot about the right of dissent, and 
nobody questions the right of anyone 
to dissent. But with the right to dissent 
there is the responsibility of exercising 
that right. 
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I would never exercise my right of 
dissent based upon my responsibility if I 
thought that anything I said might di- 
rectly or indirectly be adverse to the 
national interest of my country. I would 
withhold my remarks. 

I do not intend to get into any lengthy 
remarks, to violate the 1-minute rule on 
this occasion, but I have before me the 
New York Times for October 10, which 
carries a news item of statements made 
not by an American but by the Minister 
of Defense of North Vietnam, General 
Giap. 

A most amazing statement is made by 
him, which ought to awaken everyone, 
particularly the critics, to a realization of 
responsibility on their part. 

I am not asking them to change their 
minds, but they have a responsibility in 
talking and exercising their right of dis- 
sent when the national interests of our 
country are involved and when the re- 
marks—unintentionally, it is true—re- 
sult in being adverse to the best interests 
of our country and of our boys fighting in 
South Vietnam. 

What did Giap say? Among other 
things, in talking about the opposition to 
the war in the United States, he said it 
is “a valuable mark of sympathy’—a 
valuable mark of sympathy to North 
Vietnam. Those words should be im- 
printed on the minds of everyone. 

The right of dissent I do not attack. 
It is unattackable. But the responsibility 
of exercising it rests upon each and 
every one of us. 

This is the Minister of War, the De- 
fense Minister of North Vietnam, stat- 
ing that the opposition to the war in 
America—which means statements and 
speeches made in and out of Congress; 
though I am proud of the record of the 
House, it means speeches made in and 
out of Congress, and I do not confine that 
to any particular party—are a valuable 
mark of sympathy to North Vietnam. 

If I were one of those, my conscience 
would be such that it would disturb me 
the rest of my life. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 305] 
Ashley Smith, Calif. 
Broomfield McCulloch Sullivan 
Dorn Moorhead Teague, Tex. 
Downing Rarick Utt 
Everett Resnick Williams, Miss. 
Fisher Rivers 
Fountain St Germain Wydler 


Fulton, Tenn. St. Onge 
Hansen, Idaho Sikes 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 406 
Members have answered their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
i e under the call were dispensed 
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THE LATE STANLEY BANYAN 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my good and distinguished friend from 
the district in Michigan where I was 
born [Mr. Hutcutnson], has informed 
me of the death of Stanley Banyan, 
editor and publisher of the Benton Har- 
bor News-Palladium, and the deep grief 
of the community over the passing at the 
age of 80 of an outstanding newspaper- 
man, a native son of Benton Harbor 
whose brilliant career in peace and war 
was highly noteworthy. 

Stanley was the younger brother of 
Willard and Walter Banyan, both of 
whom are gone. Willard and I played 
together on the Benton Harbor High 
School football team in 1899. Walter was 
a poet of note, a little younger than Ben 
King, but the names are linked together 
as the poets laureate of the old and 
beautiful St. Joe River and the twin cities 
at its mouth, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 

No brothers ever contributed more on 
so many cultural and material fronts to 
any community than Willard, Walter, 
and Stanley Banyan to the home of my 
boyhood, Benton Harbor. I join with my 
colleague, Mr. HUTCHINSON, in deep con- 
dolence to the family and the commu- 
nity in the passing of the last of these 
gifted brothers. 


OCTOBER 12: LEGAL HOLIDAY 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in support of my cosponsorship of H.R. 
2372, a bill declaring October 12 to be a 
legal holiday, I would remind my col- 
leagues of President Kennedy’s remark: 

We are a nation of immigrants, 


For the Recor», I would like to explore 
briefly the meaning of President Ken- 
nedy’s words. 

The North American Continent is the 
home of peoples from every continent. 
The continent has absorbed and nur- 
tured men and women who—for reasons 
as diverse as their w here 
promises that were absent or muted in 
their prior experience. So when we speak 
of ourselves as a nation of immigrants, 
the pronoun “we” extends in time to en- 
compass not just the numbers of dream- 
ers and doers who came to this continent 
and Nation; no, the small word “we” en- 
compasses the dreams and deeds them- 
selves. 

Christopher Columbus was flesh and 
bone, and dream and deed. His dream 
and deed serve as mnemonic symbol of 
our commitment to the ideal that men 
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are brothers. We need not, we should 
not, indulge in argument about the na- 
tional composition of Columbus’ crew. 
Nor does illumination occur in lengthy 
arguments about who came first to this 
hemisphere. We—and I mean the word 
in its historic sense—will be judged not 
by whether we established the authen- 
ticity of the Kensington stone or whether 
we proved beyond doubt that the first 
mate on the Santa Maria was of defin- 
able national origin. A true judgment of 
us must rest on whether we permitted 
men to dream and do, in a matrix of 
brotherhood. 

I propose, therefore, that to declare a 
national holiday in the name of this 
ideal is part of our task as transmitters 
of the dream. Declaring the holiday is 
to remind ourselves of our task. It will 
not achieve it. But if this holiday con- 
tributes to our sense of ourselves as free- 
men pursuing diverse purposes within 
the pattern of common respect for di- 
verse purpose, then it will have served 
its intent. 

“We are a nation of immigrants” 
means that we are a nation of dreamers 
and doers, a nation in which dreamers 
and doers are at home in the vision of 
universal brotherhood. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 7977) to ad- 
just certain postage rates, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 


“Type of mailing 
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motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 7977, with 
Mr. Price of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, it had agreed that 
title I of the committee substitute, end- 
ing on page 35, line 18, would be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Recorp, and 
open to amendment at any point, and 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] had been 
reported. 

The gentleman from West Virginia is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr, HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HECHLER OF 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia: On page 24, strike out line 15 
and all that follows down through the sec- 
ond period in line 14 on page 25, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“THIRD-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 107. (a) (1) Subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 4452 of title 39, United States 
Code, are amended to read as follows: 

„a) Except as otherwise provided in this 


section, the postage rates on third-class mail 
are as follows: 


Mailed Mailed on 


é Unit 
rior to and after 


pi 
Jah. 7,1968 Jan. 7, 1968 
(cents) 


(cents) 


, esd S-s- oa a 8 f 


(2) Bulk mailings under subsection (e, g J of this section of— 
(A) Books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, seeds, 
cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. 
8 C0000 
(C Mioimum change of— 


6 6.0 Ist 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

2 2.0 Each additional ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

12 18.0 Each pound or fraction thereof. 

18 24.0 Do. 

2% 4.5 Per piece. 

1. 25 2.25 Bo. ag 


„„ ) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) of this section is subject to a 
minimum charge for each piece. The mini- 
mum charge for each piece on such matter 
is the minimum charge prescribed by this 
section, as applicable.’.” 

(2) Subsection (e) of section 4452 of title 
39, United States Code, prescribing the an- 
nual permit fee for third-class bulk mailings, 
is amended by striking out “$30” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 840“. 


Mr. OLSEN (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so because 
we all know tomorrow is quite a day for 
many people. I should like to know, be- 
fore we grant a lot of extensions of time, 
just what the program is for considera- 
tion of this bill. Obviously we could be 
here talking about it for a long, long 
time. If that is the program, so far as I 
am concerned I will just be here. I be- 
lieve it might help the membership to 
know just what the plans are. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. I believe we should be 
charitable toward our dear friend, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HECHLER], and let him have an extra 5 
minutes, but not after this. After this 
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he should not have an extra 5 minutes. I 
believe he should now, because he has 
made a lot of study of this subject. Of 
course, we want to resist him on our side, 
and I believe someone on the other side 
wants to resist him. He ought to have 
the extra 5 minutes now. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, there is going to 
be a substitute offered for this amend- 
ment. If I do not object now, I am going 
to object in the future to any requests 
for additional time, because the time has 
come when we should do more voting and 
less talking. 

This amendment has been splashed all 
over the papers and talked about every- 
where. 

Mr. Chairman, I do object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
make his request at the end of the first 
5 minutes? Then we will know the value 
and the pith of his remarks. I am sure 
we will yield to him. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw my request at 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
West Virginia is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, postal rates concern all peo- 
ple. I believe too much discussion of 
third-class postal rates has centered 
around how these rates will affect those 
who mail this material and very little 
attention has been paid to the millions 
of individuals who receive third-class 
mail, the postal employees who handle it, 
and the taxpayers who have to make up 
the postal deficit, which is increased by 
third-class mail. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a people's 
amendment. It is a consumers’ amend- 
ment. It is an amendment which repre- 
sents the outraged outcry of millions of 
Americans who are somewhat fed up 
with the clutter which fills their mail- 
boxes, which they have to help pay for in 
their taxes. 

This is an amendment which helps the 
mail carrier, the postal clerk, and postal 
workers everywhere who have to handle 
the mountain of third-class mail which 
is growing in volume faster than any 
other class of mail, threatening to clog 
our entire postal system and slowing 
down delivery of first-class and other 
important mail. 

I wish I could share with Members the 
thousands of letters, telephone calls, and 
telegrams that have poured into my of- 
fice from every State of the Union. These 
come from many people who write that 
this is the first time in their lives they 
have written to a Congressman, They 
have no big lobbyist or organization to 
speak for them, I say to the Members, 
lobbyists have been more than active 
in opposing this amendment. I have 
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been shocked by some of the examples of 
lobbying revealed by third-class mail or- 
ganizations in order to thwart the will 
of the people. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I have had 
long experience with lobbyists. I believe 
they have a place in politics. In fact, 
most of the lobbyists whom I know I re- 
spect and consider to be honest and dedi- 
cated people. 

But I want to report a piece of lobby- 
ing on this particular legislation that is 
unique in my experience in Congress. 

My legislative assistant got a call yes- 
terday from a Harry Maginnis who, I 
believe, is president of the Associated 
Third-Class Mail Users, who said his only 
contact with me was in connection with 
solicitation to attend a fundraising din- 
ner, but that he wanted the Congress- 
man—meaning me—to vote against this 
Hechler of West Virginia amendment. 
My legislative assistant said she would 
be glad to tell the Congressman this and 
he would certainly consider it. He said 
that he did not want me just to consider 
it. He said, “I want his warm body over 
there to vote against it.” Now, this is the 
kind of lobbying we can do without. The 
Members of this body ought to know the 
type of pressure that the Congressmen 
are up against. I do not know at this 
moment how I am going to vote. I am 
going to listen to the debate. But this 
kind of lobbying predisposes me at this 
moment to vote for the Hechler of West 
Virginia amendment. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Maryland for that comment and for the 
startling illustration he has supplied. I 
would say once again that it is the obli- 
gation of the Members of this Committee 
and the Members of the House not to 
listen simply to those with the most 
bulging briefcases, the most raucous 
voices, and the best financed lobbies 
back of them. We are representing the 
American people here and have to think 
of the taxes they pay. Also we must 
consider the deficit which the Post Office 
Department is now incurring largely as 
a result of third-class mail. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 7977 must also be 
considered in relation to the entire eco- 
nomic situation which faces the United 
States. We are not legislating piecemeal 
here nor in a vacuum. All members of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
all members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, all members of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee and in fact all Members of the House 
should be particularly concerned with 
the way that this bill relates to all ap- 
propriations, expenditures, and revenues. 
That is why I ask you to look closely at 
the fact that the committee bill will 
bring in $234 million in revenue from 
third-class mail. The pending amend- 
ment which I propose will bring in a 
total of $370 million in annual revenue. 
Should you turn up your nose on this 
additional $136 million in annual rev- 
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enue at a time when we are spending 
$2 billion a month in Vietnam and we 
are in an entirely new economic ball 
game from the time last April when the 
administration proposed the 3.8-cent rate 
on third-class bulk mail? 

This is no arbitrary or capricious 
amendment. Although I am not a mem- 
ber of the committee, I have spent count- 
less hours with officials of the Post Office 
Department, with Postmaster General 
O'Brien, with Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Ralph Nicholson, and with various 
specialists who know the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 4 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. If the gentleman wants to ask for 
3 minutes, as he indicated he would be- 
fore, then I will not object. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I modify my request and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the Post Office Department 
has indicated that if you take into con- 
sideration the pay raise contained in the 
pending legislation, which drives up the 
cost of delivering all mail, and if you 
also include the savings to the Depart- 
ment due to ZIP coding by the third-class 
mailers, the cost coverage in my amend- 
ment will be 91 percent. This means there 
is still a margin of 9 percent subsidy in 
my amendment. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say to my good friend from West 
Virginia that I support his amendment. 
I want to commend him for the fine job 
he has done in preparing himself for the 
presentation of this amendment. I hope 
that the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
thank the gentleman from Florida for 
his kind remarks and for his helpful 
support. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. I would like to commend 
the gentleman for his interest in this 
work. As he says, this is work in the in- 
terests of citizens who do not have a 
lobby here. I think that the sheer 
abundance of this third-class mail in 
every citizen’s letterbox is an indication 
of the validity of his remarks. 

As everyone knows, we are faced with 
an enormous Federal deficit. The Post 
Office Department accounts for some 
$1.2 billion of that deficit. This method 
of postal financing certainly runs coun- 
ter to the well-established precedent of 
the 1958 Postal Policy Act which decided 
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that postal revenues should nearly equal 
the costs of postal service. Thus, if we 
are going to adhere to this prudent pol- 
icy—and I think we should—then obvi- 
ously we are going to have to increase 
the postal rates. And if we are not will- 
ing to raise the rates, then we are going 
to have to find the money elsewhere— 
probably in the form of higher taxes. 

The most logical and equitable way to 
do this is to make each user pay, insofar 
as possible, his fair share of the postal 
costs. Presently, the citizen using the 
first-class mail is paying more than his 
fair share of the cost to send a letter: he 
is subsidizing the users of third-class 
mail. More often than not, he is subsidiz- 
ing the very mail which he is going to 
get but which he did not solicit and does 
not want. Now, we do not ask our citi- 
zens to subsidize advertising on bill- 
boards, television, and the like, so we 
certainly should not ask nor expect them 
to subsidize advertising by mail. 

Mr, HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a $40 billion a year 
business according to those who engage 
in third-class mailing. If it is a $40 bil- 
lion-a-year business, it should certainly 
be able to afford to pay its way. Mr. 
Chairman, why should second-class rates 
be phased over a 3-year period unlike 
third-class rates? 

The answer to that is simple, Mr. 
Chairman, because second-class publica- 
tions are subscription contracts which 
frequently run over 1 year in length. 
That is the necessity for phasing them 
over a 3-year period. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not simply a 
battle between various forms of adver- 
tising. It goes deeper than that. It is a 
fight between those who want and de- 
mand subsidized advertising and the 
taxpayers of this Nation who are looking 
on today to see what action we will take. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask any 
member of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service to answer me this 
simple question: Does an advertiser 
when he purchases a billboard, expect to 
be subsidized by the taxpayers? Of 
course not. Then why does an advertiser 
expect the taxpayers to foot part of the 
bill simply because he advertises through 
the mail? 

Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virgina. I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. I am a member of the 
Committee on Public Works and a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Public Roads 
of that committee. Of course, we sub- 
sidize the billboards. We build the high- 
ways for them. 

For goodness sakes, do not compare the 
Post Office Department with billboards. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
regret to respond that whenever any 
business about which I know pays an 
advertising rate on a billboard he pays 
100 percent of the advertising. He does 
not expect the taxpayers to pick up the 
tab for that billboard. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, he does not 
pay for the highway. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, it has been stated here that 
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since third-class mail does not get pref- 
erential treatment like first-class mail, 
therefore the rates for third-class mail 
should be much lower. It has also been 
contended that if the rate for third class 
is so close to the first-class rate, then 
third-class users would rather go first 
class than to ZIP code, sort, and perform 
the other functions now done outside the 
post office by third-class mail users. First, 
I would like to point out that although 
the original version of my bill, H.R. 99, 
contained a single-piece rate of 5 
cents for nonbulk mailing, the amend- 
ment which I am sponsoring today sup- 
ports the committee in setting the single- 
piece rate at 6 cents for nonbulk mailing. 

The second point I would like to make 
is that there is indeed a clear differential 
between the third-class bulk rate of 4.5 
cents which I am proposing, and the 
6-cent, first-class rate contained in the 
pending legislation. As a matter of fact, 
there was also a 142-cent rate differential 
between first-class rates and third-class 
bulk rates in effect between July 1952 
and August 1958, when the third-class 
bulk rate was 144 cents and the first- 
class rate was 3 cents. Also, there was a 
14%4-cent rate differential in effect be- 
tween July 1960 and January 1963, when 
the first-class rate was 4 cents and the 
third-class bulk rate was 2½ cents. 

So there really is a clear differential 
pricing involved in my amendment and 
the way in which it relates to the first- 
class rate. 

Mr. Chairman, just who formed this 
great country of ours? 

The preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States says: “We the people 
of the United States.” 

Not the third-class mail lobbyists, not 
the big campaign contributors, but the 
people—ordinary people who receive 
third-class mail and send first-class mail, 
consumers, housewives, and average peo- 
ple who wish they didn’t have to help 
subsidize this clutter of junk mail. 

Why are we assembled here in the Con- 
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Article I, section 2 of the Constitution 
of the United States clearly says: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States. 


We are chosen by the people, and not 
by the lobbyists for the third-class mail 
users or anyone else. We are sent here to 
represent people, people who receive 
mail, and will in the future be paying one 
more cent of tribute in their higher first- 
class mail rates, and perhaps their higher 
taxes to subsidize the third-class mailers. 

And so today we have an opportunity 
to speak out for people. 

Nobody else is here to speak out for 
people. Nobody appeared before the com- 
mittee to testify as a representative only 
of people. That is why you, my col- 
leagues, have to seize that responsibility. 

Even though the people did not come 
here to speak in the hearings before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice, I say that the people are watching 
what we do here today. 

And the people have very long mem- 
ories on a subject which is very close to 
them, which affects what they get in 
their mailbox, the service they get 
through our postal system, what they pay 
for, and how their Representatives in 
Congress truly represent their wishes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, AN- 
DERSON OF ILLINOIS FOR THE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. HECHLER OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 

man, I offer a substitute amendment for 

the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON Of 
Illinois as a substitute amendment for the 
amendment offered by Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia: On page 25 immediately following 
line 2, strike the table and insert in lieu 


gress of the United States? thereof the following table: 
Rates 
Mailed on Mailed on x 
Mailed 25 after and after Mailed on 5 
“Type of mailing prior to Jan. 7, Jan. 5, and after Unit 
Jan. 7, 1968 and 1969 and Jan. 4, 
1968 prior to prior to 1970 
Jan. 5, 5 0 
1969 
(cents) (cents) ee (cents) 
6 6 6 6 First 2 ounces or fraction 
) Individual piece ereof. 
2 2 2 2 Each additional ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. 
(2) Bulk mailings under subsection (e) of 
this section of: f 
(A) Books and catalogs of 24 pages 12 14 15 16 Each pound or fraction thereof. 
or more, seeds, cuttings, 
pees, roots, scions 
ants. 
(B) Other matter 18 20 21 22 Do. 
(C) Minimum charge of: 3 
68 Gee Reguls r 21% 3.2 3.6 3.8 Per piece. 
Gi 8 nonprofit or- 1.25 1.6 1.8 1.9 Do. 


ganizations. 


Mr. OLSEN (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the substitute amendment be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp at this 
point, and open for amendment at any 
point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, would 
the gentleman from Montana undertake 
in making that request to explain the fact 
that this is the amendment about which 
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I talked when I spoke under the rule on 
yesterday, that would simply phase over 
a 3-year period the recommendations 
that the committee has made for a 32- 
percent increase for third-class mailers? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Certainly. 

Mr, OLSEN. The amendment speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Would the 
gentleman agree that this is the amend- 
ment, and if so, I shall withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection? 

Mr, OLSEN. Oh, yes. However, the 
gentleman from Illinois can speak for 
himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman and 
my friend, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HECHLER], has said that the 
amendment which he has offered, which 
if adopted, would raise third-class rates 
56 percent on January 7, 1968, is a con- 
sumers’ amendment. I do not for 1 min- 
ute think that that is the correct de- 
scription of it. This is simply an anti- 
small-business amendment. It is not a 
consumers’ amendment at all. 

What the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia failed to tell you is the fact that if 
you adopt his amendment you will be 
raising by 80 percent, third-class rates 
for all nonprofit associations in this 
country by increasing the bulk mailing 
rate from 14% to 2% cents. That is what 
you will be doing if you adopt the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. You are 
going to penalize the volunteer firemen’s 
association, the churches, the parent- 
teachers association, and you will be say- 
ing to them that they have got to pay this 
80-percent increase—for nonprofit orga- 
nizations and a 56-percent increase for 
the business mailers come January 1968. 

And I am not talking today for any 
association—I never discussed with Mr. 
McGinnis before I came on the floor— 
yesterday the fact that I was going to 
offer this amendment. Indeed, I had 
never talked to Mr. McGinnis in my life. 

I put my cards on the table. I said that 
under the Postal Policy Act of 1958 the 
Congress was mandated to consider the 
effect of postal rate increases on busi- 
ness. And that is all I was going to ask 
you to do when I suggested phasing these 
increases over 3 years. I was talking pri- 
marily, as I do today, for the printing 
industry in America. I told you yester- 
day that the second largest industry in 
New York and New Jersey is the printing 
industry, and that across the country 
there are at least 260,000 people who 
earn their livelihood by printing catalogs 
and circulars that go into the mail. For 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HEcCHLER] to make an emotional argu- 
ment that this is all junk mail, that 
this is all simply literary refuse that is 
thrown into the U.S. mails, is just not in 
accord with the facts. 

I would suggest that before we get 
swept away by emotion that we ought to 
consider that we are going to put out of 
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business the third-class mailers if we 
adopt the Hechler amendment. We 
ought to consider the impact that it is 
going to have upon the churches, upon 
the PTA’s, and on other civic associa- 
tions, and on the perfectly legitimate 
business organizations of this country. 

What the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has proposed is nothing more or 
less than an anti-small-business amend- 
ment. 

I also want to remind the Members of 
the House of one further thing, and that 
is that the distinguished chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dutsk1], said on yesterday that he 
would support this amendment. 

I am not trying to do violence to the 
rate structure of this bill. I am not tak- 
ing away any revenue. I am simply say- 
ing give these people an opportunity to 

ust. 


adjust. 7 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Yes, I yield 
to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. DULSKI. Does the gentleman re- 
member when I appeared before the 
Committee on Rules? I said I took the 
same position the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has mentioned, I concur. I intro- 
duced a similar amendment in the com- 
mittee. But this is all a package deal, 
and I am supporting the committee on 
the 3.8-cent rate. While personally I am 
wholeheartedly agreeing with the force 
of the gentleman’s argument, we have a 
complete package that I presented for 
our committee. 

Like the chairman of our Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee said, this bill was 
wedded, and I happen to be the bride- 
groom for the whole bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say and to mean 
that he would support my substitute to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia which, of course, is 
not in accordance with the bill that was 
reported out of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

I suggest again that we will be penal- 
izing the small businessman who uses 
as much as 57 percent of his advertising 
budget for postage to use for direct mail- 
ing, who uses third-class mail, and the 
bulk rates that apply to third-class mail. 
He is the fellow who is going to be 
penalized. 

To me it makes just about as much 
sense as to say that because maybe the 
hippies like to congregate in the public 
parks, as they did up in the Sheep Mead- 
ow of Central Park a few months ago, 
and we had a rally of antiwar people 
and draft card burners, that we ought 
to close down the parks simply because 
the wrong kind of people are using 
them. That is the same kind of logic if 
you use this blunderbuss approach of the 
gentleman from West Virginia. If you 
say today we are going to put out of 
business all of these people who use the 
third-class bulk rates, then you are using 
just about as much logic as the example 
I cited. 

Of course, if the Members will examine 
the record of the hearings that were 
held before the Post Office and Civil 
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Service Committee, they will find refer- 
ences to statements of people like Mr. 
Keating, who is the head of the letter 
carriers’ union. They will also find a 
reference to a statement by Mr. Hallbeck, 
President of the United Federation of 
Postal Clerks Union, and they all testi- 
fied that third-class mail is perfectly 
legitimate, the postal workers do not 
object to normal third-class mail. Quite 
to the contrary. I urge the Members to 
support the substitute amendment that I 
have offered to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposal to raise 
third-class rates even more than the 
very sharp increase in the committee bill 
would harshly punish one group of mail 
users for the benefit of another. It would 
capitalize on the disgraceful outpouring 
of self-serving newspaper editorials and 
stories demeaning third-class_ direct- 
mail advertising as “junk.” 

Newspapers and direct mailers com- 
pete for the advertiser's dollar. A tre- 
mendous increase in third-class postage 
rates might make that form of advertis- 
ing economically unattractive to an ad- 
vertiser and infiuence him to spend his 
money instead on newspaper advertising. 
These papers are not interested in dis- 
cussing the merits of a legitimate public 
issue; they are interested in economic 
advantage. 

This proposal to raise third-class rates 
to 4.5 cents per piece means more than 
a 50-percent increase in rates for this 
category of mail. It would mean a one- 
shot 50-percent hike at a time when 
second-class rates are going up only 23 
percent over a 3-year period and first- 
class rates are being raised only 20 
percent. 

This huge increase would be in addi- 
tion to the substantial postal expendi- 
tures third-class mailers have had to 
make to comply with the Post Office’s 
mandatory ZIP code presorting require- 
ments. 

Some of the most specious arguments 
I have ever heard have been used against 
third-class mail. It is said that people 
who receive third-class advertising mat- 
ter do not ask for it and do not want it. 
A great deal of advertising is sent out 
by first-class mail. It is not solicited by 
the postal patron either, but the outcry 
is always against third-class mail. And 
do the people who receive their news- 
papers in the mail request the advertis- 
ing supplements that are being stuffed 
into them in ever-greater numbers? They 
do not. 

The proposal to increase the minimum 
rate on third-class bulk mail to 4.5 cents 
would do severe damage to a fine indus- 
try that contributes greatly to the Na- 
tion’s economy. The chief drumbeaters 
for this punitive recommendation are 
interests which would reap an unfair and 
unwarranted economic advantage if it is 
adopted. 

The bill recommended by our Postal 
Rates Subcommittee called for a 3.5 cent 
per piece rate for third-class mail, to be 
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reached in three annual steps. The full 
committee raised this to 3.8 cents to be 
effective in one step next January. This 
is an increase of 32 percent. It is 50 per- 
cent higher than the increase called for 
in the bill for the other major categories 
of mail. 

Under the circumstances, the com- 
mittee proposal is far more justified than 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia. Anything in excess 
of this committee increase would be 
grossly inequitable to an important and 
honorable industry and injurious to the 
national economy. This amendment 
should be rejected. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER]. I 
must say that I think the logic pointed 
out by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is well taken, and very well 
founded. 

The fact of the matter is that third- 
class mail does not cost us as much per 
piece as first-class mail. 

I have asked these people to bring in 
this primary sorting case again which 
you see here on my right. You and I 
would probably call it a bunch of pigeon 
holes, but this is a case. It is a clerk’s 
case and it is the primary case in New 
York City. It means in this case in New 
York City a clerk must use 49 holes—not 
50 but 49 holes. So several States are 
put together but in one instance four 
States, four Southern States are put to- 
gether and they are—Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Alabama. 

After they are put in that particular 
pigeon hole, then they have to be sorted 
once more. Then after that they have 
to be sorted a second time. And then 
there is a third time. 

In many instances first-class mail has 
to be sorted four times at the sending 
station. That does not happen to third- 
class mail. With third-class mail we are 
only concerned with it at the receiving 
or delivery stations. 

Then let me show you what happens. 
I have here some IBM cards to give you 
an example of what happens at that sta- 
tion. These IBM cards happen to be for 
Buffalo, N.Y., for a particular third-class 
mailer. This third-class mailer happens 
to be stationed in Albany, N.Y. He sends 
to Buffalo and he sends to many cities 
in America the IBM cards and the IBM 
cards are sorted by the delivery carrier— 
by the carrier himself. He sorts these 
cards the way he walks the route. Then 
those cards go back to the third-class 
mailer and then the third-class mailer 
does that sorting exactly the way the 
carrier walks the routes. 

So you see they have eliminated all of 
the steps of sorting in third-class mail. 
The postmaster general is authorized to 
do this—and absolutely requires it. 

This is exactly what will happen not 
only on third-class mail but on second- 
class mail because, of course, they know 
where they are going to send their mail 
in third-class—they know the subscrib- 
ers, in second-class mail and they may be 
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required to sort to the carrier's route the 
way he walks it. 

Now that certainly should be given a 
lot of credit. This is exactly what the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HECHLER] has neglected. Of course, I do 
not mean to criticize the gentleman from 
West Virginia because we are close per- 
sonal friends. But I just wish that he was 
on the committee with us and that he 
had been there for the 9 weeks that I was 
there and that he had listened to all of 
the testimony. Then I think he would 
not have offered the amendment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia and I favor the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Is the gentleman 
from Montana opposed to the bill? 

Mr. OLSEN. I am in favor of the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, You are in favor of 
the committee bill? 

Mr, OLSEN. That is with the 3.8-cent 
minimum rate provision. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. And you are in favor 
of the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDER- 
son]? 

Mr. OLSEN. I am in favor of the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. But you oppose the 
original committee bill; is that correct? 

Mr. OLSEN. The original committee 
bill provided 3.8-cent minimum rate to 
be effective in January 1968. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, I understand all the 
details. 

Mr. OLSEN. I introduced that bill. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Did you favor the 
committee bill, by which the increases 
shall all go into effect on January 1; 
or shall go into effect in three stages over 
3 years? Which do you favor as a mem- 
ber of the committee? 

Mr. OLSEN. I am in favor of the com- 
mittee bil: that goes into effect in Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Then you are op- 
posed to the Anderson amendment? 

Then you are opposed to the Anderson 
amendment? 

Well, now, which is it? 

Mr. OLSEN. I am in favor of the com- 
mittee bill and I am against the Hechler 
amendment. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. You said that before. 

Mr. OLSEN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. How do you stand 
on the Anderson amendment? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support to the Anderson of Illi- 
nois substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Anderson substitute very strongly ap- 
peals to me because practically every- 
thing in this bill, particularly the pro- 
visions with relation to second-class 
rates, are phased out in order that the 
impact of a very high rate increase will 
not occur in one fell blow. It is bad 
enough to ask the users of third-class 
mail to pay $232 million in addition to 
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the $225 million they are estimated to 
have spent putting in ZIP code proce- 
dures. This is very, very high. 

It seems to me that if the Anderson 
substitute prevails, we can get rid of 
this vicious Hechler amendment in one 
fell swoop. That amendment, along with 
practically wiping out third class, has 
another really bad feature in it. It raises 
the rates for nonprofit organizations, for 
charitable, religious, and philanthropic 
organizations, by as much as 80 percent. 
Most of them simply would not be able 
to continue in business with this amend- 
ment. They so testified before our 
committee. 

Likewise, as the gentleman from Illi- 
nois pointed out, the impact of the 
Hechler amendment would be felt pri- 
marily by small businesses that advertise 
with direct mail, by printing shops, by 
the employees thereof, and the like. 

We must simply be reasonable when we 
are levying stamp taxes on the people. 
If it should prove in years to come, or 
even next year, that we have not raised 
the rates high enough, we can do it 
again. There is nothing to prevent this 
Congress from adding to rates if it so 
desires. But to propose right now an in- 
crease in third-class rates to 4½ cents 
is utterly preposterous. 

I submit that the gentleman from 
West Virginia, who has stated he has 
studied these rates closely, should not 
have stood here as an authority and said 
that third class is the big loser. He rec- 
ognized lately that he was in a bad posi- 
tion for not having advertised a Hechler 
amendment for second class. He came in 
here yesterday and proposed an amend- 
ment to increase the rates on about 45 
magazines and 1 newspaper for any of 
their editions over 500,000. That amend- 
ment prevailed. 

But if he really wants to wipe out the 
deficit in the Post Office, he must do 
something to raise second-class rates, the 
same as he is trying to do with third. 

Mr. Chairman, I do hope that we can 
go along with the Anderson substitute, 
adopt it, and get on with the business. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. I wanted to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
with regard to the Hechler amendment. 
As I understand, many weekly newspa- 
pers use second- and third-class mail. 
One of my concerns has been that the in- 
creased cost of many of these small week- 
ly newspapers might put them out of 
business. 

Is the Hechler amendment so worded 
that it would affect adversely the small- 
town newspapers, these weekly news- 
papers? 

Mr. CORBETT. Speaking for the gen- 
tleman, I think it applies not at all to 
the weekly newspapers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday it was pointed out we were losing 
annually about $426 million per year on 
second-class mail. How much are we los- 
ing on third-class mail? 
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Mr. CORBETT. I think right now 
about $401 million, and this bill as writ- 
ten, when it is in effect, when it gets to 
3.8 cents, will increase the revenue by 
about $238 million. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, of course, when we are using that 
figure, we are using Post Office cost- 
ascertainment figures, that no one really 
accepts, not even the chairman of the 
Postal Rates Subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr, OLSEN]. 

Mr. CORBETT. I would like to say 
further, in conjunction with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] re- 
marks, that when I said $401 million, 
that included the loss of the preferential 
rates granted to philanthropic and non- 
profit organizations. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
will accept the gentleman’s figures. I do 
not care whose figures they are, just so 
they are accurate, whether they be the 
figures of the Post Office or the gentle- 
man in the well or the chairman of the 
committee. What are we losing, in the 
gentleman’s opinion, on second-class 
mail? 

Mr. CORBETT. Four hundred and six- 
teen million dollars. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How much on third 
class? 

Mr. CORBETT. I would say, with the 
passage of this bill, approximately $50 
million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How much of that 
goes to the philanthropic and religious 
organizations? 

Mr. CORBETT. I do not know how 
much. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Why any subsidy 
at all to them? 

Mr. CORBETT. Because it is a law 
that the Congress passed. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I support 
the Anderson of [Illinois substitute 
amendment and I oppose the Hechler of 
West Virginia amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, before my colleagues 
vote on Mr. HEcHLER’s amendment, I feel 
they should have the benefit of a few 
additional facts concerning third-class 
mail, the cost incurred in handling it by 
the Post Office Department and its role 
in our economy. 

First. It is my understanding that Mr. 
HECHLER’s amendment will leave the 
single-piece rate the same as recom- 
mended by the committee. However, with 
respect to the “bulk rate regular” classi- 
fication; that is, commercial mailings, 
he proposes a 4.5-cent rate whereas the 
committee would increase it to 3.8 cents. 
In terms of percentages, the committee 
bill would increase this rate approxi- 
mately 20 percent but Congressman 
HECHLER’s amendment would constitute 
a 60-percent jump. 

Second. As the minority views point 
out, the figures on the cost of handling 
various classes of mail furnished by the 
Post Office Department left much to be 
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desired. Third-class bulk is deferred 
service mail which can be handled dur- 
ing slack hours when all other categories 
of mail are out of the way. Thus, it makes 
a substantial contribution to the Post 
Office by bringing in cash income for 
fill-in work during periods when the 
plant is not operating at full capacity. 
My colleagues who were in business, I am 
sure can appreciate the favorable effect 
this has on overhead. 

It is my understanding that this factor 
was not given much weight in assessing 
the cost of handling of this type of mail. 

Third. The Government cost figures 
are not completely accurate in that they 
do not take into account the increased 
cost to mailers of approximately 20 per- 
cent for ZIP coding and presorting mail- 
ing by ZIP code ror do they show the re- 
duction in post office handling costs for 
this contribution. 

Fourth. I believe also we should seri- 
ously consider the effect such a dramatic 
increase would have on direct mail busi- 
ness establishments. Mr. Chairman, how 
many businesses are there that could 
stand a 60-percent jump in costs on its 
largest item of expense? If this amend- 
ment is adopted, once again, we have the 
Government going two ways at the same 
time. President Johnson is attempting to 
establish programs which will create jobs 
and should this amendment be enacted, 
it could very well result in the unemploy- 
ment of hundreds of people. 

Mr. Chairman, I know my colleagues 
share with me the concern that if the 
committee bill is adopted, first-class mail 
will be carrying 123.3 percent of its cost. 
However, under the committee bill, third- 
class mail will pay 90 percent of its cost. 
But my main concern is this: If the 
Hechler of West Virginia amendment is 
adopted and drives the direct-mail ad- 
vertisers out of business, where will busi- 
nessmen advertise? The answer to me is 
obvious. Since businessmen have to ad- 
vertise, they will rely more heavily on 
newspapers and periodicals. This will 
throw more advertising into our most 
heavily subsidized class of mailing, sec- 
ond class, which carries only 42.8 percent 
of its cost. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be my hope 
that my colleagues take these facts into 
consideration when voting on the 
Hechler of West Virginia amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to explain, as I 
see it, what is at stake here. I oppose the 
Hechler of West Virginia amendment. I 
oppose the Anderson of Illinois substi- 
tute for the Hechler of West Virginia 
amendment. In other words, I am sug- 
gesting we support the committee bill, 
because it is the fair and reasonable so- 
lution to this complex and emotional 
problem. 

Right now the rate is 2.8 percent. That 
is the present rate. The committee in- 
creased it to 3.8, effective this coming 
January. That is 3.8 percent. The gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] 
says, 4.5 percent. He would place a rate 
of 4.5 percent in effect in January, all in 
one shot. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON] says 3.8, the committee 
rate, is about fair, but let us give them 
3 years to get adjusted to it. 
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Of those solutions, I think the right 
solution is to support the committee and 
adopt the 3.8 rate effective in January. 

I came to this committee 6 years ago 
with the same ideas the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] has about 
making all classes pay their way, that 
junk mail is an outrage, and so forth. The 
more I have seen of it, the more I have 
learned about it, the more I have changed 
my views. I do not play games with any 
third-class-mail lobbyists. I fought them 
in the committee. I fought against their 
phasing, and I talked frankly and openly 
to them. 

Here is what I see is at stake. This is 
a form of advertising. It is a legal form. 
I do not like it, but it is legal. I do not 
like billboards, but they are legal. I do 
not like a lot of television commercials, 
but they are proper and legal. Sometimes 
I do not like third-class mail, but they 
have a right to send it, and the public 
and the taxpayers and the Members of 
Congress have a right to ask one thing. 
We do not have a right to put them out of 
business, and this is what the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] is 
suggesting. We do not have a right to 
keep them from stuffing our mail boxes. 
We have a right to ask them to pay a 
fair rate and that taxpayers not sub- 
sidize them, so that people in newspapers 
and billboards and other advertising 
media are not put at a disadvantage by 
a tax-paid subsidy. 

This is the test and the question here. 
It is the judgment of this Member, who 
sat through all these weeks of hearings 
and who has listened to the arguments 
of industry and who has talked on many 
occasions to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. HECHLER], and listened 
to his testimony, that, when the commit- 
tee rate goes into effect, we will have a 
100-percent rate on third-class mail. 
They will be paying their share. They 
will be paying their cost. 

The third-class-mail rate has been 
increased 188 percent in the past few 
years. In this bill, we are tacking on 33- 
percent more. 

If the Members will look at the report, 
on page 17, they will see that the cost 
coverage, even under the Post Office sys- 
tem, which I question, will be at the 
highest point since 1926. The cost cover- 
age of third-class mail will be at the 
highest point it has ever been. 

How much further do Members want 
to go? Do they want to put legitimate 
people out of business because of emo- 
tional arguments, or do they want to be 
fair and make them pay 100 percent? 

That is the real question. That is what 
the committee has done. 

Do not be mesmerized by this cost 
accounting business. Simple cost ac- 
counting is not an answer to the rates. 
That is only the beginning. Even the Post 
Office Department's official publication 
on the cost accounting system says that 
it is a statistical cost accounting process 
and does not take into account factors 
other than cost which are generally to be 
considered in the adjustment of postal 
rates and fees under policies established 
by law. 

That says the Congress, as the rate- 
making body, starts with the cost ac- 
counting. 
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The fellow who sits on a back seat in 
an airplane, who has paid the economy 
use fare, does not pay the same amount 
as the fellow who sits in the first-class 
seat, up in front, but if we applied cost 
accounting to the pilot’s salary, it would 
cost just as much for one as it would for 
the other. The same would be true for 
the cost of the fuel. The cost of the ticket 
office would be the same. The only differ- 
ence might be a couple of shots of booze 
and a little better lunch of some kind. 

But the Post Office Department will 
say that cost accounting is only where 
one starts, and even there it is 80 percent 
with the committee bill. I say that any 
ratemaking body in the world will say 
that third-class mail will be 100 percent, 
if the Members support the committee. 

On phasing, one can argue. 

I believe the fair thing to do is to put 
this increase into effect in January. I 
have told the industry I believe they can 
live with it. I believe they have to live 
with it. 

Let us not be punitive and try to de- 
stroy an industry. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

First, Mr. Chairman, before I get to the 
issue, I should like to tell the Members 
who are interested that the Red Sox are 
leading 1 to 0 in the third inning. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield for a ques- 
tion to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HECHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois what the current cost 
coverage is under the committee bill for 
third-class mail? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. If one assumes that 
the cost-ascertainment figures of your 
Post Office Department—‘‘your” mean- 
ing the majority party Post Office De- 
partment—are correct, then, as the 
gentleman from Arizona just pointed out, 
the new third-class rate would cover the 
cost of handling. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. By 
letter of October 5. 1967, from Assistant 
Postmaster General Ralph Nicholson, I 
was informed that the Post Office Depart- 
ment estimates that cost coverage under 
the third-class rates proposed by the 
committee is now 82 percent and not 100 
percent as indicated by the gentleman 
from Arizona. The 82-percent figure in- 
cludes the fact that postal salaries are 
being raised under the pending legisla- 
tion, and also computed in the 82-percent 
figure are the savings as a result of ZIP 
coding by the third-class mailers. 

Second, I was told my amendment 
would bring cost coverage up to 91 per- 
cent, when one considers the fact that 
the postal salary raises in this bill will 
drive up the cost. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. But we are taking 
into account the public service feature. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr OLSEN. The really big item which 
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is not taken into consideration on that 
particular 82- or 83-percent cost-cover- 
age figure is the ZIP coding and pre- 
sorting. When one takes that into con- 
sideration there is conjecture, but that 
conjecture was not involved in the gen- 
tleman’s figure. 

Mr. HECHLER. of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
the ZIP code saving wan taken into con- 
sideration in the October 5 letter from 
the Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. OLSEN. Well, it was not taken 
into consideration in our figures. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. The 
Assistant Postmaster General says it in 
writing. That is what he says in his letter 
of October 5, 1967. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. May I have the 
microphone back? In just a minute I will 
yield again to the gentleman from 
Montana. 

In the game, the score is now 2 to 1, 
St. Louis. 

I want to apologize to my good friend 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER], since 
a number of the speakers, including those 
who use this microphone, referred to his 
amendment in less than complimentary 
terms. Technically this is so, but should 
not be put in a personal sense. As a 
matter of fact, why should we in any 
way pick on poor Mr. HECHLER? We have 
to appreciate the fact that Ken is still a 
bachelor. Therefore, not having a wife 
who shops, he does not really appreciate 
the importance of third-class mail. 

I ask you: What is junk mail? Junk 
mail is only a mail piece that you are not 
interested in. The moment that the 
housewife picks up the mail and is told 
of a bargain and she is attracted to an 
advertising display, it is no longer junk 
mail but is welcome, profitable, and prac- 
tical mail. So you have to appreciate the 
entire concept of the third-class-mail in- 
dustry, which is to help sell products and 
to keep our economy moving. 

The gentleman from Arizona, who is 
extremely eloquent, and the gentleman 
from Illinois, in an especially eloquent 
fashion, explained that an entire indus- 
try involved with printing, advertising, 
and sales, has been built up through the 
advertising-mail medium. You just do 
not cut it off in one fell swoop without a 
thoughtful, long-term approach to it. 
Despite all of the problems and preoccu- 
pations with the Post Office Department, 
you should know that the Hechler 
amendment, as well intended as I know 
it to be, actually does a great disservice 
to the Post Office Department, and to the 
broad and almost indefinable industry 
which is the American sales promotion 
system. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I rise in support of the Anderson of 
Illinois substitute to the Hechler of West 
Virginia amendment and in opposition 
to the Hechler of West Virginia amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to add my voice 
to those who oppose the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HECHLER]. 
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It seems to me that we are losing sight 
of the objectives and aims of the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the mail when we 
confuse revenue with service. I deplore 
any attempt by any group to punish the 
only people who actually provide this 
Nation with a gross national product— 
the entirety of American industry. 

Let us remember that industry pro- 
vides the taxes which keep this Govern- 
ment in business. Few, if any, of the 
companies throughout the Nation who 
would be forced to carry the additional 
burden imposed by this amendment 
would be forced out of business by an 
abrupt raise in postal rates. They would 
be forced to pass on the additional cost 
to the customers, thereby adding more 
fuel to the inflationary fire. 

Let us not confuse the costs of a bu- 
reaucracy with the services essential to 
the maintenance of an efficient postal 
service. The two are no more comparable 
than an orange and an apple. I am not 
convinced that the increases proposed by 
the committee are entirely warranted, 
but I am convinced that the increases 
proposed by this amendment are un- 
reasonable. 

It is unfortunate that this bill lumps 
revenue and service together, as all of 
us have certainly seen sufficient evidence 
of a need for the upgrading of the postal 
service through more equitable pay scales 
for postal workers, and, because of this, 
I will vote for the bill. However, I fail to 
see the need to penalize industry even 
further when it is already carrying an 
enormous burden which must pay for a 
war, give assistance all over the world, 
support a fantastically large poverty pro- 
gram here at home, and create jobs for 
our expanding population. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to asso- 
ciate myself with those Members sup- 
porting the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

This amendment offers the most rea- 
sonable approach to the difficult problem 
which faces us. While I would prefer the 
stability of postal rates which we en- 
joyed during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, I recognize the political fact that 
rates and raises have been lumped to- 
gether in order to place Members of Con- 
gress right between a rock and a hard 
place. I feel that this amendment is a 
sensible effort in behalf of responsible 
government, and I certainly support it 
and urge its passage. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr, CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I recog- 
nize what the gentleman says is true as 
to some of the mail delivered to the 
household being useful. Also, as the gen- 
tleman points out, a lot of it is not. A lot 
of it is truly junk mail. I am wondering 
if the committee gave any consideration 
to any remedy the homeowner and house- 
holder would have in order to eliminate 
that part of the mail such as the out- 
rageous pornographic literature which is 
sent out. My question is, did the commit- 
tee give any consideration to any remedy 
on the part of the householder to elimi- 
nate that which they do not want? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes. Specifically re- 
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ferring to pornography, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] is the 
author of title III of this bill, which is 
aimed at pandering matter. 

Mr. CAHILL, I mean any kind of ma- 
terial that is objectionable to the house- 
holder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to point out to the Members that 
with all good intentions of the gentleman 
from Arizona his strategy at the moment 
is a bit befuddled. May I say his argu- 
ment against the Hechler of West Vir- 
ginia amendment and for the committee 
bill is sound, but for the purposes of good 
strategy what we should do is first sup- 
port the Anderson of Illinois amendment. 
If that carries, then we can still reject it. 
I do not think it is practical, if you are 
opposed to the Hechler of West Virginia 
amendment, to risk a parliamentary 
bind. The logical thing is to support the 
Anderson of Illinois amendment, which 
is a progressive step. Then you have im- 
mediately foreclosed the Fechler of West 
Virginia amendment, which is really a 
regressive step. 

One other point I wish to emphasize. 
I think this is the heart of the entire 
argument. You must remember you are 
dealing with a situation which is far 
greater in impact than the limited pic- 
ture in a postal rate bill. You must take 
that into account. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Anderson substi- 
tute and in opposition to the Hechler 
amendment. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Briefly. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 
I did not receive an answer to the ques- 
tion I asked of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. I wonder if the chairman of the 
committee or the gentleman in the well 
could answer that question. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What was the 
question? 

Mr, CAHILL. The question is “Did the 
committee consider any action that the 
homeowner and the householder can 
take to get rid of third-class mail that 
they do not want?” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Well, you can 
always send it back to the Post Office 
Department. That privilege is contained 
in the law. However, I must proceed. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is that the 
committee response? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I have several 
points to make, and if I have any time 
left, I shall be glad to respond to the 
gentleman’s interrogation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one thing that 
ought to be brought out here is the fact 
that if the Hechler of West Virginia 
amendment is adopted we would have a 
compression of rates. At the present time 
the third-class mailers have to do all of 
the work that the Post Office Department 
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would ordinarily do, including manda- 
tory ZIP coding, presort, sack and deliver 
to the post office and there are other 
steps they must take at their expense. 

It is my recollection that the cost to 
the third-class mailers was something 
like $174 million in the change over de- 
manded by the Post Office Department. 
This is a continuing and tremendous ex- 
pense which the third-class mailers must 
absorb. So, if you adopt the higher rates 
as proposed by my dear friend, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. HECH- 
LER], there would be such a little differ- 
ence between those rates and first-class 
rates that these mailers, many of them, 
would go to sending their mail by first- 
class and thus they would not have all 
the additional work and expense which 
they now must do. 

If this happens, the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be required, it has been esti- 
mated, to employ an additional 200,000 
clerks and letter carriers in order to 
handle this load that would arise if 
these third-class mailers, with the little 
difference between what the Hechler 
amendment costs would be and the first- 
class rates—if they go to first-class rates 
which I think many of them would do—it 
would cost the Post Office Department a 
tremendous sum of money. I thought that 
fact ought to be brought to the attention 
of the members of the Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, someone has men- 
tioned “lobbyists.” I have been here for 
11 years. I might say that in all of my 
life I have never been influenced by 
lobbyists and in all of my time here I 
have never had a fund-raising dinner. 
So, lobbyists do not bother me. But there 
are a lot of lobbyists. When we went to 
the various committee meetings we had 
at least 50 lobbyists were hanging around 
the door as we went into the meeting, 
lobbyists who hoped to pull us one way 
or the other. But, I do not think we 
ought to bring in this matter of lobbyists 
on behalf of third-class mailers because 
the second-class people are the real po- 
tent lobbyists. I have been trying to get 
increases in second-class rates and have 
succeeded, to a limited degree. I sup- 
ported the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HEcHLER] yesterday in his ef- 
fort to obtain a modest increase in 
second-class rates, after my more severe 
proposed increase in second-class rates 
was defeated. 

But, if anyone wants to talk about 
lobbyists, one can look as I have men- 
tioned to the second-class mailers. That 
is where one will find them, but not in 
the third class. 

What we are doing here—and in order 
to make it simple and understandable— 
is this: In the subcommittee we had 8 
weeks of hearings and then had the 
markup of the bill. Third-class increase 
in rates was phased out over a 3-year 
period just as the other classes of mail 
were phased. When it got to the full 
committee, it was changed to take ef- 
fect all at once. 

So, what we are simply saying here, if 
we adopt the Anderson substitute amend- 
ment, is that we want to treat the third- 
class people just as we are treating the 
other people and phase their increase out 
over a 3-year period. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
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like to have some understanding as to 
how long we will proceed on this partic- 
ular amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the Hechler of 
West Virginia amendment and on the 
substitute amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. HERLONG. I object Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Hechler of West 
Virginia amendment and on the substi- 
tute amendment and all amendments 
thereto conclude in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SNYDER and 
Mr. Jones of Missouri) there were—ayes 
65, noes 38. 

So the motion was agreed to. 
PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SNYDER 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SnypEr moves that the Committee do 
now rise, and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky for 
5 minutes in support of his preferential 
motion. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to apologize to the members of the com- 
mittee for having to use this method to 
secure 5 minutes, but I feel as though 
there has been plenty said here in opposi- 
tion to the Hechler amendment, so those 
of us who want to say something that 
might be in favor of it should be given 
that same consideration without having 
to speak so hurriedly. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter that the 
gentleman from West Virginia has given 
a lot of time and effort to, and I believe 
that the arguments of the proponents 
ought to be heard. 

The only thing I would really disagree 
with the gentleman from West Virginia 
about is that he says the public does not 
have any lobby here. I would suggest that 
the reason I have to take the well of the 
House today is because they have had a 
lobby on this particular subject, and his 
name has been KEN HECHLER. 

I, like many Members of this House, 
sent out a questionnaire. I sent out a 
questionnaire to the people of my district 
early in the year and I asked a question 
that had nothing at all to do with bulk 
mail or third-class mail or junk mail. 

The question was this: “Would you 
vote for the President’s proposed in- 
crease in postal rates to reduce the postal 
deficit?” 

Over 25 percent of the people who an- 
swered that questionnaire—of their own 
initiative—wrote comments like this and 
I would like to read to you a few ex- 
cerpts. 

One wrote: 

Why not discontinue low rates for junk 
mail? High rates would discourage such mail- 
ings, I hope. 
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Another wrote: 


Raise the rates on junk mail only. I know 
from personal experience as a letter carrier 
that the Post Office caters to bulk mailers 
at the expense of first-class mail. 


Another person wrote: 


Do away with all of the junk mail. Our 
mailbox is crowded with this stuff . . It goes 
into the garbage can. The advertising lobby 
is responsible for putting this over with their 
influence. 


Over 25 percent of the people took it 
upon themselves to speak out on what 
they regard as junk mail“. 

One particular constituent, I might 
say, and I have permission to use his 
name, T. A. Hamilton, bundled up his 
bulk mail that he received over a period 
of 2 or 3 weeks and put $1.55 worth of 
postage on it and sent it to me. 

It included—three neckties, two throat 
lozenges, a plastic thermometer, a pack- 
age of Christmas cards, a recipe book, 
a gasoline credit card, numerous cata- 
logs and coupons, and a set of gummed 
stickers with prayers printed on them. 

Gentlemen, I suggest to you if these 
people can send so many give-away 
items, they ought to at least pay their 
own way. The point has been made here 
that this is penalizing business. The truth 
of the matter is that postage is deduct- 
ible from their income tax and most of 
the corporations are in the 52-percent 
income tax bracket. So they are really 
only hurt to the extent of one-half of 
the increase that the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] proposes. 

I feel that his argument about free 
enterprise not being subsidized in re- 
gard to billboards and TV advertise- 
ments and things of that nature cer- 
tainly is somewhat compelling and we 
should consider it. 

I am not here because I have any bone 
to pick with any of these people. As a 
matter of fact I am somewhat in the 
position of the gentleman from Mary- 
land. I have had some financial contrib- 
utors to my campaign who have talked 
to me in opposition to my position. I do 
not know whether the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lone] was actually able 
to sell $100 tickets to the gentleman who 
called his office yesterday—he did not tell 
us that. But I would say that I have 
some contributors who do contribute to 
my campaigns, but I must speak for the 
majority of my people on this issue. 

Iam here telling you this now because 
the mail I received as a result of the 
questionnaire and the ensuing news- 
story about the questionnaire. This mat- 
ter brought me more mail during that 
period of time than did Vietnam. 

I would say that in total, this has been 
the second largest source of mail—second 
to Vietnam, 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Is it 
not true that the gentleman has heard 
from some of his constituents who have 
also been pressured by the direct mail 
organizations to write letters against my 
amendment? 
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Mr. SNYDER. Yes, there was a news- 
story at the time of the questionnaire 
which produced a lot of mail. I may say 
more of it, by far, was in favor of the 
Hechler amendment than opposed to it. 

A couple of mailing houses in Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati both of which have 
residents in my congressional district, 
did get their people to write. I got some 
30 letters, and since the gentleman has 
brought that up, I would like to read one 
of them, and about 12 of them went like 
this. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion 
and will yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] if he wants to 
read that one letter. 

Mr. SNYDER. I thank the gentleman 
and appreciate it so much. 

The letter is as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1967. 
Hon. GENE SNYDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Snyper: I am writing in re- 
gard to the bill H.R. 99 on postal rates for 3rd 
class mail. My understanding is that the 
rates would be increased in an attempt to get 
rid of a lot of junk mail and obscene litera- 
ture. While I personally feel this would be a 
very good thing, the company I work for 
says it would affect us a great deal should 
it be passed. Therefore we were given orders 
to write letters to our Senators and Con- 
gressman in an attempt to stop this bill. We 
were also given free envelopes paper and 
postage with our orders. Since I resent being 
told I have to do something. I am writing 
contrary to company orders for, not against 
this bill. 

Sincerely, 


Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to state at this time that I do not believe 
that what we are talking about is junk 
mail. It is valuable mail, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois has so well stated. 

But let me give you a personal example 
to demonstrate what I mean. A few years 
ago I was running for reelection to Con- 
gress. At that time it so happened that 
my family were owners of the Herlong 
Lincoln-Mercury Agency in my home- 
town. With that name prominently dis- 
played, they engaged in a lot of this 
bulk-mail advertising. 

About a week or two before the elec- 
tion, a number of people bundled these 
advertisements that the Herlong Lin- 
eoln-Mercury Co. had sent out and sent 
them back to me. They said, “Is this what 
you are doing—what you are advocat- 
ing? You are asking for our vote for Con- 
gress when you are doing this? 

Immediately when I received this bun- 
dle I called up the manager of our place 
and asked, “What do you mean by send- 
ing out this type of advertising?” 

He said, “Let me tell you something. 
Dollar for dollar we get more value out 
of this type of advertising than any other 
type of advertising that we do.” 

I said, “Well, that is just fine. If you 
get more value out of it, my friend, you 
ought to pay for it.” 

Now, people are sitting around here 
with their hearts bleeding for these busi- 
nesses that are “going out of business.” 
Let me say they are not going out of 
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business. It is the best paying enterprise 
in the advertising field, and I do not see 
any reason why they should not pay the 
proper postage like everyone else. They 
admit it is worth it to them. Why should 
the rest of the taxpayers subsidize them? 

Mr; JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman knows, since I talked with 
him previously, that the Reader’s Digest, 
which is subsidized by around $400,000 
on their postage, has now gone into the 
direct-mail business to sell merchan- 
dise. Four times in the month of Sep- 
tember I received literature from the 
Reader’s Digest, which I hold in my 
hand. 

These were two identical mailings in- 
dicating that my name is on their mail- 
ing list twice. Mailed from Rutland, Vt., 
under a bulk postage rate, third class, 
it carried Pleasantville, N.Y., as the 
return address of the Reader’s Digest. 
They were trying to sell me some mer- 
chandise in the form of the Reader's 
Digest record albums and their great 
encyclopedic dictionary. But they also 
said that I had been selected as one of 
the lucky persons in the Arlington area 
chosen to receive not one, but two lucky 
numbers in their national lottery. I was 
not only lucky on one occasion but I got 
four numbers that month. 

But then I confused their computer. 
They sent two envelopes on which the 
statement appeared, “Do you want the 
encyclopedic dictionary? If you do, en- 
close the lucky numbers in the envelope 
that says “Yes.” If you do not want the 
encyclopedic dictionary, enclose the 
stamp in the “No” envelope. 

I took the “Yes” envelope because I 
knew that my lucky numbers would not 
be opened if it came to them in the “No” 
envelope. I know it would have been 
thrown in the wastebasket. I mailed my 
lucky number in the “Yes” envelope, but 
I wrote on the outside, “Yes, I want to 
get in on the free deal but I don’t want 
your merchandise. Don’t send it to me.” 

On the particular one which I sent in 
in that way they were selling records. 
Although I did not order the records, in 
a few days here came a bunch of records 
from the Reader’s Digest, which is now 
getting into the merchandise business. 
They are using this bulk-mailing third- 
class rate to get into that kind of busi- 
ness. But they are not alone. Most of the 
major oil companies as well as other 
magazines have gotten into the lottery 
business to sell merchandise, unrelated 
to their regular business. 

The Reader’s Digest is a fine maga- 
zine. I read it all the time, as I am sure 
most of you do. But I do not believe they 
have any business getting into merchan- 
dising, and particularly operating a lot- 
tery, which is against the law. The Post 
Office Department is not only permitting 
them to carry on a lottery through the 
Post Office Department but is helping by 
permitting them to use third class bar- 
gain rates to distribute the lottery tick- 
ets. I was in the newspaper business at 
one time and their regulations were so 
strict at that time that I could not even 
report who won a lottery, let alone ad- 
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vertise it. I could not even carry a news 
item informing the public as to the win- 
ner of a drawing at the county fair. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Post Office 
Department is a party to the lottery by 
permitting the distribution of lottery 
tickets at third class postage rates, as 
well as the “come on” gimmicks that go 
with it. 

I would respectfully suggest that the 
Postmaster General have someone to 
check into the conduct of these lotteries 
to see if the “No” envelopes are opened 
and the lottery stubs checked to see if 
the person mailing in the stub “has been 
a winner” as the advertising material 
suggests. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Hechler 
amendment should be adopted as it will 
raise more revenue and cause third class 
mailers to pay their share. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the preferential 
motion be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Meeps]. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the constructive amendment 
offered by my colleague, the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER.] 

His proposal is simple and to the point. 

It seeks to close the deficit gap gener- 
ated by the tons and tons of third-class 
mail wedged into American mailboxes. 

Third-class mail is presently account- 
able for $401 million of the Post Office 
deficit. 

While I applaud the committee for 
bringing out a bill that would retrieve 
an additional $234 million, I feel that 
we can do better. 

Since first class and airmail are al- 
ready paying their own way, there is no 
reason why we cannot boost rates on 
third-class mail, which is currently 
paying only 62 percent of its handling 
costs. 

Mr. Chairman, we are talking about a 
difference of $136 million in the Hechler 
of West Virginia amendment, and the 
committee bill. I think it is a good thing 
in these times that we think about what 
can and should be done with $136 million. 
The Hechler of West Virginia amend- 
ment is still calculated only to cover 91 
percent of the cost of third-class mail. 
The Hechler of West Virginia amend- 
ment would bring in $370 million of rev- 
enue. I think we should stop and think 
about this difference. 

For $136 million, Mr. Chairman, we 
would be almost equal to the appropria- 
tion we have approved for the Library 
Services and Construction Act. 

This amount would be twice what we 
have allocated for air pollution control. 

The $136 million is 244 times greater 
than the funds we gave to educational 
services for handicapped children. 

It would be three times greater than 
the sum we authorized for rat control. 

And $136 million is six times creater 
than what we appropriated for highway 
safety and twice the amount for demon- 
stration cities. l 

Since the Congress has determined to 
cut spending in many areas, it might be 
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helpful if we had more revenues to sup- 
port existing programs. 

We can acquire more revenues if we 
approve Mr. HEcHLER’s amendment to 
put third-class mail on a pay-as-you- 
send basis. I think the Hechler of West 
Virginia amendment should pe adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RUPPE]. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out my opposition to the 
Hechler amendment and opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentlemen 
from Illinois. The committee has done a 
responsible job in increasing postal rates 
for second- and third-class publications. 
Yet, there is no reason why, under the 
Hechler amendment, the third-class mail 
user should have to pay not 100 percent 
but, after public service, well over 100 
percent of the cost of mail service. We 
cannot levy a 67 percent increase in 
third-class rates while second-class rates 
are increased only 26 percent and cover 
only 45 percent of the cost of service. 

The gentleman preceding me talked 
about gaining $130 million additional 
revenue for the service. That is true. 
But we should not forget that the com- 
mittee raised third-class rates well over 
$200 million annually, a 28 percent in- 
crease to take effect January 1, 1968. 

We must not just consider the revenues 
to be gained by increases imposed upon 
second- and third-class publishers. Rath- 
er we must consider the users of these 
services. With adoption of the Hechler 
amendment, we would, in effect, be stat- 
ing that advertisers who are national in 
scope and can use national magazines or 
major city newspapers should pay for 
only 45 percent of the cost of distributing 
their advertising while the local hard- 
ware store or drugstore would be com- 
pelled by the Hechler amendment to pay 
well over 100 percent of the distribution 
cost of advertising. This amendment 
would be unfair, unjust, and potentially 
ruinous to thousands of small businesses 
throughout America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr, 
Van DEERLIN]. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment. After all the unkind things I 
have heard and read in recent months 
about third-class mail, I came to the 
debate yesterday to discover, if possible, 
what redeeming social importance 
makes it worth a subsidy ranging from 
$50 to $200 million in public funds. I 
learned the answer, in part, was that this 
provides make-work for postal clerks 
during the slack hours, during times they 
might otherwise be playing cribbage or 
listening to the World Series. 

I checked with my San Diego city post 
office this morning to ascertain whether 
this was indeed true. I was advised that 
more than twice as much time is required 
to process large-size envelopes of flat 
mail and the sample packages that com- 
monly go third class. 

In the San Diego office, officials figure 
each clerk can handle 1,042 pieces of 
letter-sized mail per hour, most of it 
first class, but only 714 of the large third- 
class “flats” and only 475 of the packaged 
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third-class samples that clog our postal 
system. 

Roughly the same ratios apply in the 
“casing” of mail by individual carriers. 
Business in the San Diego Post Office is 
predicated on the assumption that a car- 
rier can case 18 letters per minute, more 
than double the bulk mail average of 
eight pieces. 

I was also advised that bulk mail is 
generally harder to handle than first 
class, and is the cause of more industrial 
accidents. 

Rather than being just an incidental 
activity, then, it is clear that the proc- 
essing of bulk mail has become a ma- 
jor—and expensive—function of the post 
office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Wyman]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Anderson substitute. I 
want to make just one point, which is 
that the committee after long hearings 
has recommended 3.8 cents, They did not 
recommend 4.5 cents. I think the com- 
mittee’s recommendation is entitled to 
the credence that is its due. 

Even the 3.8 cents increase is 32-per- 
cent increase for this class of mail serv- 
ice. The gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
ANDERSON] says, “Let us stretch it out.” 
There is no doubt the impact at one fell 
swoop will hurt these businesses. The im- 
pact of this will be very adverse upon 
them economically. I think they are en- 
titled to the stretchout which the Ander- 
son substitute proposes, and I support it. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Wew Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr, Chairman, I 
support my colleague and the remarks 
he made. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Anderson of Illinois substitute and con- 
cur with the position of my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman], and 
thank him for yielding. 

The arguments of the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], 
as he has eloquently and logically pre- 
sented them, are clearly entitled to sup- 
port. All he is asking for is reasonable 
time for users to adjust to substantial 
increases in third-class rates. 

It seems to me that his position is 
based essentially on considerations of 
fairness and basic economics affecting 
numerous and significant groups such 
as small businessmen, nonprofit, civic 
and religious organizations. I am con- 
cerned that the logic and fairness of my 
colleague’s position seems to be falling 
victim to misstatements or misunder- 
standings wrapped up and lumped under 
the label, “junk mail.” 

It is regrettable that we so often find 
ourselves legislating by lump and by 
label. On the facts we have here, I sub- 
mit Mr. AnpErson’s substitute should be 
approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Fuaqual. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Anderson of Illinois 
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substitute and in support of the Hechler 
of West Virginia amendment. 

The net effect of the Anderson of Illi- 
nois substitute is to make a bad situation, 
stretched out, even worse over a 3-year 
period. 

A great deal has been said about what 
it is going to do to small business. I have 
a news release from the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Businesses, Inc., 
dated June 5. 

In a poll taken all over the United 
States, small businessmen reported that 
82 percent favored an increase in the 
rates for third-class mail. 

In my own State of Florida the figure 
was 82 percent for increasing third-class 
rates, 13 percent opposed, and 5 percent 
undecided. 

In every State in the Union the small 
businessmen who were polled favored this 
increase. 

I believe, as pointed out by my col- 
league from Florida [Mr. Hertone], that 
this is big business. These people do make 
a profit from this. They are entitled to 
pay their own way the same as the first- 
class and other types of mail. I certainly 
hope we will not stretch out the bad sit- 
uation we already have over 3 years and 
that we will go ahead to adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Hecu ier]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
RIEGLE]. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. [Mr. 
HECHLER]. I do not believe we can afford 
to continue the present $400 million loss 
on third-class mail, when we are having 
to tighten our belts to fight the war in 
Vietnam and have many serious prob- 
lems at home to solve. 

Tax money must be used for the most 
important things, and subsidizing junk 
mail is something I do not believe we 
can afford. The people are tired of seeing 
their tax dollars used to subsidize the 
delivery of junk mail, much of which 
they do not want and do not read, and 
which usually goes directly from their 
mailbox to their wastebasket. 

This amendment will generate a mini- 
mum increase in revenue of $136 million. 
This is money we need and could better 
spend in other areas. 

I support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HECHLER] on that basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Hechler of West Vir- 
ginia amendment, and in strong support 
of the Anderson of Illinois substitute, 
which would apply the third-class rates 
provided in the committee over a longer, 
phased-step period of time. It is a little 
surprising that in a body like the House 
of Representatives, where so many of us 
rely on a third-class mail, postal patron 
approach for sending out newsletters and 
questionnaires, there seems to be so much 
opposition to the use of third-class mail 
by others and so much reference to this 
as “junk” mail. Perhaps we ought to be- 
gin to realize that what we are talking 
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about is an industry and people and jobs 
are involved and we ought to consider 
them before we vote. 

I happen to have a mail-order estab- 
lishment in my home city of Amsterdam. 
Let me point out that this was a city 
which for years was in desperate eco- 
nomic straits, because some 12,000 jobs in 
the carpet mills had moved out. An effort 
was made to try to bring new industry 
into the community, and to expand exist- 
ing ones. As a result of these efforts our 
mail-order operation has increased and 
now employs several hundred people. 

We all know that when costs go up pro- 
duction goes down. If we are going to 
make it more costly for these mail-order 
people to operate, then we are certainly 
going to take some jobs away from them. 
Does it make sense to take jobs away 
from a community which is trying to help 
itself, and which has received Federal aid 
for that purpose? 

Mr, Chairman, I am not against an 
effort to have third-class mailers carry 
their fair share of the costs of our mail- 
ing operations. But the Hechler of West 
Virginia amendment goes far beyond all 
reasonable limits. 

Since 1951, third-class rates have al- 
ready been raised 188 percent, while sec- 
ond class went up only 181 percent and 
first class rose only 66 percent. Now the 
gentleman from West Virginia would 
raise third-class rates still another 56 
percent over these previous increases. 

This would be sheer discrimination 
against a legitimate business operation, a 
burden far beyond what the committee 
itself determined was fair and proper. 

Incidentally, this bill also provides pay 
increases for postal and other Govern- 
ment employees. I think it ought to be 
pointed out that many of these mail- 
order businesses provide off-duty em- 
ployment for postal employees. We all 
know these employees need better wages. 
Are we then going to wipe out these jobs 
that are available to supplement the in- 
comes of those we maybe want to help? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Latta). 

Mr, LATTA. Mr. Chairman, it grieves 
me deeply to have to disagree with my 
good friend the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ANDERSON], but I cannot sup- 
port his substitute and I must support 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER]. 

Next to Vietnam, one of the most seri- 
ous problems this country faces, without 
question, is the fiscal crisis. By the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia we have an oppor- 
tunity to increase revenues by $136 mil- 
lion annually. 

My good friends, in the next few days 
we are going to hear more about the 
struggle between the Congress and the 
President over reducing costs and in- 
creasing revenues, et cetera. It seems to 
me if the Congress is going to be con- 
sistent with its stated position it will 
support the amendment of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER]. By 
so doing we will also do the people a 
favor by relieving them of some of the 
cost of subsidizing third-class mail users. 

I agree with the statements made that 
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this is big business and they do make 
profits by using third-class mailing priv- 
ileges. I do not believe it is fair for the 
users of first-class mail to continue to 
subsidize these profitmaking businesses. 

I also object to the provision in this 
bill which would cause the creation of a 
Commission to increase salaries of cer- 
tain Government employees—including 
Congressmen—every 4 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time because I understand the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] is 
prepared to make a statement in re- 
sponse to the question I asked. For the 
benefit of the Committee, I would like 
to say the question is this: What, if any- 
thing, has the committee considered and 
what did they recommend for assisting 
the householder to reject mail which is 
truly junk mail which they truly do not 
want? 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The committee has given 
this a lot of consideration over the years. 
There is no foolproof system. There 
are under consideration a number of bills 
in this field. The problem is that 90 per- 
cent of the people do not resent receiving 
it. They like it. Maybe it is the only 
letter that a patron gets if she lives on 
a rural delivery route. She is glad that 
people know she is there. Other people 
are vehemently against it. One idea is 
to have the Cahill blue eagle distributed. 
You put it on your mail box, then they 
do not deliver it. The other idea is to 
write to the mailer who is sending this 
mail and ask that your name be removed 
from his list. Then when he receives your 
letter he is required to take your name 
off the list. 

There is another amendment that one 
gentleman is going to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to continue a little bit 
along the same line as when the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Hertone] yielded 
to me a while ago. I think the Reader's 
Digest will support the Hechler of West 
Virginia amendment, because editorially 
and through their articles and in every 
other way they have indicated that they 
are against all of the farm subsidies and 
other subsidies. They are among those 
getting the greatest subsidy of the na- 
tional magazines. Therefore, I feel sure 
they would support this amendment. 

I would like to know, has anybody 
heard from the Reader's Digest saying 
that they are opposed to getting any of 
this subsidy? Has any member of the 
committee heard from them? I presume 
they have not. So the Reader’s Digest 
and I guess all of the other big maga- 
zines are opposed to other subsidies, so 
they would also be opposed to a subsidy 
for themselves. I hope they will help to 
support this. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, I will vote 
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against this bill unless we can get it 
divided up and have a chance to vote 
twice on it. If that amendment is of- 
fered, I want a chance to vote on that. 
I hope we will get a chance to get on 
record on it. 

This “shotgun marriage” has taken a 
lot of nerve on the part of those who 
say they will not give us an opportunity 
to vote on postage rates which have 
needed revising for some time, unless we 
are also willing to vote for pay increases 
for some classes of employees which are 
unwarranted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
McCtivre]. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to raise just about three points in the 
brief time allocated to us. 

To those of you who felt a little badly 
that the time was limited I can only say 
“Welcome to the club.” The time was 
more severely limited in the committee. 
If you think we have not discussed all of 
the ramifications of the bill on the floor, 
I can assure you that we have not done 
so in the committee. 

I would like to correct one misstate- 
ment which was made a moment ago in 
a remark by the gentleman in the well 
that congressional mail goes out under 
this provision of the law. It does not. 
Congressional mail, if it is properly so, 
goes out as first-class mail and is not 
affected by this section of the bill. 

I would point out again, as I attempted 
to do in the committee and on the floor, 
that we are guessing as to what these 
figures are with respect to cost coverage. 
The gentleman from Arizona mentioned 
the fact that under the bill being pre- 
sented to us third class will be brought 
up to 100 percent of cost coverage. The 
gentleman from West Virginia said un- 
der his figures it is 83 percent. This is 
the figure given by the Post Office De- 
partment, but we are merely guessing as 
to whether or not this is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
only one additional observation with re- 
spect to the remarks I made awhile ago. 
There seems to be considerable con- 
troversy about what this does toward 
making bulk mail pay its own way. Ac- 
cording to the letter that the gentleman 
from West Virginia got from the Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, if the Hechler 
of West Virginia amendment is adopted 
and if the pay increases in this bill are 
adopted, third class will pay 91 percent of 
its way. I would say that those who dis- 
agree with that are disagreeing with the 
Post Office’s method of figuring what the 
costs are. 

The only thing I can say about that is 
that I have no way of knowing whether 
they are right or wrong. However, they 
are the best estimates we have submitted 
to us by the people employed to do these 
things. If there is a better or more ac- 
curate figure around, I think the com- 
mittee ought to come up with it. 

Mr. RUPPE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. RUPPE. I would like to point out 
the fact to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that this figure of 91 percent is before 
“public service” is included. In other 
words, “public service” should be added 
on to it and thus it would come to sub- 
stantially more than 91 percent, with 
that feature added. 

Mr. SNYDER. The letter says that it 
does include the ZIP code feature. 

Mr. RUPPE. But not “public service.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, we 
can kick this around the lot, but the 
plain fact of the matter is that the news- 
papers who want a monopoly upon all 
advertising have turned to junk mail and 
have editorialized thousands of times 
upon the thousands of dollars which it 
costs the taxpayers of this country to 
handle. They simply want to destroy the 
competition. 

Mr, Chairman, I make the categorical 
statement that third-class mail in this 
bill pays 100 percent of its way when one 
considers all of the costs involved that 
they are required to bear in preparing 
their mail. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder where many 
Members were yesterday when I tried to 
increase the second-class rate upon these 
people who are getting by with the biggest 
steal in the postal rate system? 

And I might say in conclusion that 
there are many senior citizens who have 
no friends or relatives with whom they 
can correspond, and their life is lonely, 
their morale is low. They look every day 
in their mailbox to see if they receive any 
mail. The only mail they receive is this 
advertising mail. And, boy, that gives 
them a big thrill. They read it from cover 
to cover. It helps them a great deal to 
consume the time which they have on 
their hands in their senior years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time only to remind the managers of this 
bill on the majority side that when you 
appeared before the Committee on Rules 
and asked for 2 hours of general debate 
on this complicated and far-reaching 
bill, there was the understanding that 
there would be no attempt to unduly cut 
off debate during consideration of 
amendments on the floor. I simply want 
to offer a reminder that the Members of 
the House have a right to expect ample 
time for the consideration of amend- 
ments, in view of the limited amount of 
time that was granted for general debate 
on a combined bill of this enormity. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to pro- 
long consideration of this bill, but I hope 
you will not in the future cut off debate 
arbitrarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
yield my time to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time merely to remind 
the members of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
that the substitute amendment which I 
have proposed, if adopted, would do no 
violence to the rate structure that has 
been very carefully and conscientiously 
worked out in this bill by the members of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. Chairman, this is something quite 
different from the amendment which was 
offered by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HECHLER] whose amendment 
would increase these rates to the extent 
of 56 percent, as against the proposed 
general increase of 32 percent which un- 
der my amendment I am proposing to 
phase over 3 years. In other words, the 
Hechler of West Virginia amendment 
would increase the rates for nonprofit 
organizations up to 80 percent. Now, I 
ask the members of the Committee to go 
home and explain that action to the 
members of the parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion, the church groups, and the various 
civic groups and clubs that use bulk mail. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not proposing to 
do any of those things in the substitute 
which I have proposed. I am merely sug- 
gesting that in fairness and equity we 
abide by what we said we would do in 
1958 when we passed the Postal Policy 
Act which stated that we would give con- 
sideration to the impact of any rate in- 
creases which would have a bearing upon 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, I can sympathize with 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Larra] who does not want to see 
any segment of the American business 
community given an unfair subsidy by 
the taxpayers of this country. 

However, I repeat again that the as- 
sertion that the cost coverage of third- 
class rates is only some 6624 percent is 
based on highly questionable methods of 
accounting. 

This is based upon cost ascertainment 
data that has been repudiated even by 
members of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. I have a statement 
here which I took from the record of 
these hearings by a man who ought to 
know what he is talking about. He is 
the former dean of the Business School 
of Ohio University. He has a Ph. D. 
degree in differential cost accounting, 
and here is what he said: 

Assurances that third-class mail revenues 
were covering less than 70 percent of the 
cost are based upon cost accounting methods 
which are now recognized by many recog- 
nized authorities in this field as being 
misleading. 


So do not be taken in by all of these 
percentages that have been floating 
around here so very glibly by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia and others. 
There just is not the proper cost ac- 
counting foundation for the charge that 
this industry is getting this tremendous 
subsidy. 
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Let me also say I can sympathize with 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones], that he received some phono- 
graph records he did not want through 
the mails, but let us take another 
analogy—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. As I under- 
stand it, Harper’s and Atlantic Monthly 
are just two of the publications which 
enjoy a second-class mailing privilege. 
A privilege, incidentally, which produces, 
if you are going to use Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia’s figure, a $401 million 
revenue deficit. The same mailing privi- 
lege under second-class mail goes to 
Playboy and to all of the girlie maga- 
zines, and everything else in that 
category, but I have not heard anybody 
suggest that because they did not ap- 
prove of this or that or some other 
publication that we should just wipe out 
second-class mailing privileges. 

Well, it makes just as little sense, in 
my opinion, to say because a Member has 
had an unsatisfactory experience with a 
third-class mailer that in one fell swoop 
we should lower the boom and decapitate 
an industry that is producing business 
in this country that is important to the 
welfare of the printing industry, as I 
have pointed out, that employs thou- 
sands and thousands of people in this 
country. 

All we are asking is that you give this 
industry some time to absorb the impact 
of this 32-percent increase that otherwise 
would go into effect in January of 1968. 
That is all the substitute amendment will 
do, and I urge support for the substitute 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Green]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, before the debate con- 
cludes, I want to reiterate my solid judg- 
ment and opinion on this question of 
subsidies. The committee bill will end 
third-class subsidies and will bring this 
class of business up to 100-percent rate, 
so I do not believe there will be a sub- 
sidy any longer. That is my judgment 
and opinion. 

I concur in what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] has said with re- 
gard to the cost accounting system be- 
cause the Post Office Department itself 
says that it is not to be used for recom- 
mending changes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my judgment that 
the committee has done the best job that 
could be done. I agree with what the 
gentleman from Illinois has said today, 
that this is not aimed just at the big 
business people, it is aimed at the non- 
profit people, the churches, and the PTA, 
and the like. One of the biggest churches, 
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and I believe the Members from the 
northeastern section of our country will 
be interested in this, would have an $18 
million increase added to the cost of their 
mailing under the Hechler of West Vir- 
ginia amendment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
urge the members of this Committee to 
vote down the Anderson of Illinois sub- 
stitute amendment and to vote down the 
Hechler of West Virginia amendment, 
and stay with the opinion of the com- 
mittee that it is a sound position and 
deserves their support. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHERLE]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Harsnal. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
author of the Anderson of Illinois 
amendment if he can tell the Commit- 
tee how much his amendment. will cost 
the Government? As I understood the 
debate yesterday, the increase in postal 
rates will come within $4 million of meet- 
ing the additional increase in wages that 
this bill will cover. 

Now, if we spread out the increased 
rate on this bulk mail, and collect it 
piecemeal over a 3-year period, how 
much will that leave this package bill 
short of meeting the increased ex- 
penditures? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have here the committee print 

the revenue impact of the 
committee bill, and they give $234 mil- 
lion as being the amount of revenue that 
would be raised by the changes that they 
have proposed for third-class mail. This 
would split the $234 million over 3 years. 
That is the best answer I can give to 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HARSHA. How much would that 
leave us short the first year and the sec- 
ond year? 

Mr. UDALL. The first year $117 mil- 
tion would be lost, according to the fig- 
ures I have. The Hechler of West Vir- 
ginia’s amendment would supposedly 
raise that much—but it will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I only wish that all 
Members had the opportunity to be in 
the full committee hearings, as I was, in 
order that they could have gone into 
this matter thoroughly because we did 
go into this matter thoroughly. 

One thing that distresses me about 
the committee action is that we were not 
fair to third-class mailers in phasing. 
We phased second-class mail and it is 
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only fair and equitable to give the same 
treatment to third-class mailers. 

We had a motion to reconsider this. 
It required a majority of the members 
to sign it, and we did not get it. 

But basically what we have here is a 
battle between two types of advertisers, 
second class and third class. 

Yesterday in the Washington Post 
there was a cartoon. It was timed to 
coincide with the deliberations by this 
body of this matter. If that is not the 
pot calling the kettle black, then I have 
never seen a case which is, because sec- 
ond-class mail causes the largest deficit. 
Third-class mail is not, in my opinion 
after the rate increase, causing a deficit. 
Second-class mail is causing the deficit 
and we should be fair to third-class mail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to reiterate that the Anderson of 
Illinois substitute amendment is very 
equitable and fair. 

In all the years that we have been in- 
creasing rates—and it has happened very, 
very often—we have tried to do it in 
such a way that the person who pays the 
bill can meet the bill. That is exactly 
right. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri, spoke about getting the Recorp 
through the mail. He got them fourth 
class and did not get them third class. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. The gentleman can 
look that up. 

I just want to say to the Committee 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON] has performed a real service 
in offering this substitute amendment, I 
hope it will prevail here and in the other 
body, or both. If the exponents of pric- 
ing third-class mail out of the market 
want to do that, they should do the same 
thing to second-class mail. 

I do hope that the Committee supports 
the Anderson of Illinois amendment and 
that we move on to other matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
LMr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
time to brush away the window dressing 
on this amendment and recognize it for 
what it is—an ill-disguised attempt to 
drive third-class advertising out of the 
U.S. mails once and for all. 

With such an objective, it would be 
more seemly if the proponents had the 
courage to come out and say what they 
mean, instead of pussyfooting around 
under the guise of a purported rate ad- 
justment. If they really want to elimi- 
nate this great class of mail, they should 
lay their plan before this body in a forth- 
right manner—as was done in an amend- 
ment by a former Member 12 years ago 
to abolish third-class mail altogether. 

Many Members will recall that when 
Postmaster General Summerfield heard 
of that proposal—and he was never 
known as a great friend of third-class 
mail—he used all of his not inconsider- 
able powers of persuasion with congres- 
sional leaders to reject that — 

Like every other Postmaster General, 
he knew it would have been disastrous— 
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that the postal service would be thrown 
into chaos—if it lost the half-billion-plus 
revenue from third class and faced di- 
version into first class of billions of pieces 
of advertising. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is an even 
worse hidden bomb in this amendment. 
It would slap a killing 80-percent in- 
crease on third-class mailings of qualified 
nonprofit organizations—the churches, 
the charitable groups, the veterans or- 
ganizations, and religious organizations 
that the Congress traditionally has pro- 
tected from excessive postal charges. 

The amendment also would hike the 
third-class permit fee to 340, and seri- 
ously damage thousands of small civic 
and public service groups, such as volun- 
teer fire, ambulance, and rescue squads. 

If the gentleman offering the amend- 
ment wants to run counter to this long- 
standing policy, it is his privilege. But 
others should realize what he is doing. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a dangerous 
amendment that very probably would do 
irreparable damage to an important seg- 
ment of mail patrons and well could 
cause serious disruption in postal opera- 
tions. We should support the well-bal- 
anced Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee recommendations for substantial 
but fair rate adjustments, and defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
ought to take note of the fact that the 
committee did meet and hold hearings 
since the 9th day of May. We had 21 days 
of hearings. Then we had 7 days in 
executive session in the subcommittee 
and following that we had 15 days in 
executive session in the full committee. 

We came up with a proposition that 
it be 3.8 cents for third-class mail as a 
minimum piece rate. 

We came to the conclusion, as the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] so 
eloquently stated that third class 
will pay 100 percent of its own way. 

I think you ought to have some faith 
in the committee system. This Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice has members on that committee just 
like yourselves on the other committees, 
and we ask you to rely on us because we 
did conscientiously come to the conclu- 
sion that we are bringing to the floor for 
your consideration the best possible bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
worked hard and I urgently recommend 
to the committee that you rely on the 
subcommittee and upon the committee, 
that 3.8 cents is a fair minimum rate 
for third-class mail and that it will pay 
100 percent of its own weight. 

Do not be angry at third-class mail 


its way. Do not be a censor. Do not be 
eliminating some mail because you do 
not like it. Let us just set a fair rate. 
That is what your committee recom- 
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mended as a fair rate. We recommend 
3.8 cents. Therefore I ask the Commit- 
tee to vote down the Anderson of Illinois 
amendment, vote down the Hechler of 
West Virginia amendment, and vote for 
the proposition of the subcommittee and 
the full committee and vote for the bill. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, how many of us can go back 
to our districts and face our constituents 
when we are raising first-class rates to 
6 cents at the same time as we are not 
raising third-class rates so that that 
class of mail will pay its way? 

Various Members have indicated on 
the floor that my amendment would 
drive people out of business. Since the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, every piece of 
regulatory legislation, every tax bill, 
every minimum wage bill, every law af- 
fecting our economy has resulted in 
scare words that so-and-so would be 
driven out of business if it were passed. 
That is just par for the course—and it 
rarely happens. In 1958, at the Senate 
hearings, Harry Maginnis, president of 
the Associated Third-Class Mail Users, 
said: 

It is my firm opinion that third-class 
volume will drop from 16 billion to 10 billion 
pieces under the impact of a rate increase. 


There was an increase and the annual 
volume rose to nearly 18 billion in 1961. 
Today’s volume is greater than 20 bil- 
lion. No class of mail is increasing in 
greater volume than third-class mail. 
Twenty years ago, less than one out of 
every six pieces of mail was third class. 
Now more than one out of every four 
pieces of mail is third class. 

Mr. Chairman, there is simply not 
enough time in 1 minute and 15 seconds 
to explode all the false information which 
has been spread here today about non- 
profit organizations and their postal 
rates. In 1928, the rate per piece for 
third-class bulk mail of nonprofit or- 
ganizations was 1 cent. Do you know how 
much it has gone up in 39 years? Exactly 
one-fourth cent, from 1 cent to 1½ cents. 
The committee bill has taken the non- 
profit rate and divided it into two cate- 
gories: for charitable, religious, and 
health organizations, the rate is set at 
1.3 cents—which really is not an in- 
crease, but is just a rounding off of the 
1.25 cent rate to 1.3 cents. Then for 
other nonprofit organizations, the rate 
is set at 1.9 cents. 

My amendment merely restores the 
historic relationship between profitmak- 
ing organizations and nonprofit organi- 
zations as established by the Postal Pol- 
icy Act of 1958, which states that non- 
profit postal rates should be 50 percent 
of regular third class rates. Yesterday 
at page H13140 in the Recorp, I went 
into great detail on why we should raise 
the rates to a reasonable and equitable 
level for nonprofit organizations. 

These organizations now account for 
17 percent of all bulk-rate mail, where- 
as they had only 8 percent in 1953. The 
deficit caused by nonprofit mailing now 
runs to $100 million a year, and it is 
rising rapidly as the volume of nonprofit 
third-class mail rises and more and more 
organizations are striving to get in under 
this umbrella. This has gotten to the 
point where the Postmaster General's 
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Advisory Panel on Postal Rates, headed 
by former Congressman Robert Ram- 
speck of Georgia, stated in 1965: 

We question whether these subsidies 
should be intermingled with postal rates. If 
there is merit in these subsidies, they should 
be identified and included as direct payments 
from the budgets of the Federal agencies 
charged with overseeing public welfare 
activities. ... Funds for subsidies should 
be provided by direct appropriations, to the 
agency overseeing the welfare activity, rather 
than as a hidden cost in the postal budget. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge opposition to the 
Anderson substitute, which would make 
the rates on third-class mail even more 
heavily subsidized than those reported in 
the committee bill. I certainly hope that 
this Committee will reject the Anderson 
substitue and then take the wise course 
of action and adopt the amendment 
which I have proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
for the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia IMr. 
HECHLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ANDERSON of Illi- 
nois) there were—ayes 55, noes 115. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ANDERSON 
of Illinois and Mr. OLSEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
69, noes 145. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia) there were—ayes 64, noes 147. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, THOMPSON OF 

GEORGIA 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON of 
Georgia: On page 35, immediately following 
line 18, add a new section as follows: 


“DISCLOSURE OF SUBSIDY ON MAIL MATTER 


“Sec. 120. Chapter 53 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end of such chapter the following: 

“$ 4061. Determination of subsidies 

„(a) Prior to February 1, 1968 and every 
two years thereafter, the Postmaster General 
shall estimate the actual cost of handling 
each class of mall, and each subclass thereof, 
and he shall promulgate in percentage of 
cost the results thereof setting forth the per- 
centage subsidy each class and subclass of 
mail receive. 

„b) Each mailer of second-, third-, or 
fourth-class mail shall print, or cause to be 
printed on each item of such mail in form 
legible to the normal unaided eye and on 
the same surface on which the mailee’s ad- 
dress appears, a statement detailing the class 
of mail being used, and stating the percent- 
age of the subsidy received by that class or 
subclass of mail, as applicable, as last pro- 
mulgated by the Postmaster General. 

„e) The Postmaster General shall refuse 
to deliver any mail of such classes which 
does not contain the information required 
by subsection (b) of this section.’.” 
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Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, we have heard a great deal 
in the past few days about truth in con- 
gressional ethics, truth in interest rates, 
truth in packaging, and truth in cam- 
paign expenses, 

Mr. Chairman, this is an effort to bring 
truth to mailing. I feel that the public 
is entitled to know the true facts about 
the mail matter that they receive. They 
are entitled to know whether or not they 
are subsidizing the delivery of this mail 
and, if so, to what extent. This is really 
a very simple amendment. It does not 
affect revenue in any way whatsoever. 
There is no revenue gained or lost by 
this amendment. But this amendment 
does follow the pattern which this Con- 
gress has been establishing in truth and 
disclosure and in letting the public know 
what is going on. 

What does it do? It basically provides 
that the Postmaster General shall pro- 
mulgate the percentage of subsidy each 
class of mail receives. This will enable 
every mailer, second, third, or fourth 
class, to go in and talk to the Postmaster 
General and give him their side of the 
story. Then, by February 1 of each year, 
he will determine on a cost accounting 
basis what subsidies are being received. 
Then simply these mailers will have to 
display on their stamp the class of mail 
and the subsidy received. I feel this is in 
the interest of the American people and 
certainly in keeping with the pattern 
which this Congress has established. I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment not because it may not 
have substance or merit as proposed, but 
it seems to me that this is not the vehicle 
to consider it at the present time. This 
is not a vehicle where we should con- 
sider anything having to do with truth 
in terms of disclosure of a subsidy. It 
may be very right and proper on every 
peanut produced in Georgia that we do 
have written on it the truth-in-subsidy 
statement as to how much subsidy is in- 
volved in the growth and sale of every 
peanut. In California, where I come from, 
it may be meritorious to establish on 
every can of oil the amount of subsidy 
oe before the consumer purchases 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALDIE. In just a moment I will. 

It seems to me before we make those 
careful determinations required in a 
broad truth-in-subsidy bill, we ought 
not to include it in a bill which is not 
essentially dealing with the very critical 
subject of truth and subsidy. 

For that reason I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. WALDIE. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
like to say in reply to the gentleman that 
we are not considering a peanut bill here 
or any other bill, but we are considering 
a mail matter here. If there were going 
to be a disclosure of subsidy, it would 
have to be on a mail bill and not one 
that has to do with peanuts. 
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Mr. WALDIE. It seems to me in re- 
sponse to the gentleman that his pro- 
posal goes beyond mailing. It is a pro- 
posal that I do not decry in terms of 
merit and the subsidies that taxpayers 
are paying to private industry. They 
should be disclosed. His proposal in effect 
has great merit to it, but we ought to 
consider all of the subsidies at one time 
and not just consider this in terms of 
business people that mail particular ma- 
terial. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. WALDIE. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
like to say that the subsidies we are talk- 
ing about amount to quite a bit. Second 
class is in excess of $416 million. Third 
class runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. So this ain’t peanuts. 

Mr. WALDIE. Yes. It surely is not. I 
do not know much about peanuts, but I 
do know something about oil, and I know 
the subsidy granted the oil industry ain’t 
peanuts, either, but I would not be will- 
ing to vote on this or on any other bill 
that subsidies be disclosed on every oil 
can until I have had the opportunity to 
consider these subjects in much greater 
detail. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to applaud 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
THOMPSON] for an interesting and novel 
idea. I suggest that if it is defeated, as it 
may very well be, it will only be because 
the truth hurts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. THOMPSON of 
Georgia) there were—ayes 36, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHWEIKER 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as folows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHWEIKER: On 
page 35 immediately following line 18, add a 
new section as follows: 

“Sec, 120. (a) Section 4359 (e) (2) of title 
39 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting after the word ‘fraternal,’ the words 
‘volunteer fire companies, volunteer am- 
bulance and rescue companies,’. 

“(b) Section 4452(d) of such title is 
amended by inserting after the word ‘as- 
sociations’ where it appears in the first sen- 
tence a comma and the words ‘and volunteer 
fire companies, volunteer ambulance and 
rescue companies,.“ 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
introduce an amendment to this bill 
which would extend to volunteer fire, 
ambulance, and rescue companies the 
second- and third-class bulk mailing 
rates now available to many other non- 
profit organizations. 

This amendment, if passed, would give 
reduced mailing rates to approximately 
20,000 volunteer fire, ambulance, and 
rescue companies in this country which 
daily act to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens. 

More than 1 million men volunteer 
their services to these organizations. 
Without such voluntary participation, 
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the communities would have to go with- 
out these services or finance professional 
units at great cost. 

Of course, even volunteer organiza- 
tions of this type need money to support 
their activities and maintain their equip- 
ment. To obtain these funds, they rely 
in large part on mail solicitation of con- 
tributions from the people in the areas 
which they serve. 

It would extend to volunteer fire, am- 
bulance, and rescue companies the same 
reduced postage rates now enjoyed by 
all qualified religious, educational, labor, 
scientific, fraternal, veterans, and rural 
electric groups and associations, 

Mr. Chairman, the other body last year 
passed a similar version of this legisla- 
tion. The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service amended and reported 
that measure to include the provisions of 
my bill, which was identical to the one I 
introduced earlier this year, and which 
I offer as an amendment today. I would 
hope that these organizations whose men 
risk their lives and who use the fire ax 
to save many lives each day would not 
in turn be axed this day in Congress. 

I hope that my colleague would agree 
that we should help make these lower 
postage costs available to these organi- 
zations, which contribute so much to the 
welfare and safety of somany Americans. 
It seems only fair that they receive the 
same mailing rates now enjoyed by many 
other worthwhile organizations. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I wish to indicate to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
ScHWEIKER] and to the other members 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union my support of this 
amendment. I introduced a bill designed 
to accomplish this purpose in the 88th 
Congress and again in the 89th Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCHWEIKER], 
which would extend second- and third- 
class bulk mailing privileges to volunteer 
firefighters, rescue squads, and ambu- 
lance companies. This amendment would 
extend to these groups the preferential 
rates now enjoyed by religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, labor, fraternal, and 
veterans groups. 

In each of the past two Congresses I 
have been among the several sponsors of 
legislation to provide this financial assist- 
ance to the some 250,000 volunteers 
across the Nation who daily risk their 
lives to protect the lives and property of 
others in their communities. 

One of the great problems which con- 
fronts these dedicated volunteers is the 
shortage of money for the purchase of 
much-needed equipment. As all taxpay- 
ers know, the sophisticated and special- 
ized firefighting equipment which is es- 
sential to the present-day fighter is ex- 
tremely costly. Unlike his counterpart in 
the municipally supported fire depart- 
ments and rescue squads, the volunteer 
firefighter must rely on the generosity of 
the community he serves. 

To explain his need to his neighbors 
and to elicit their financial support the 
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firefighter must frequently rely on the 
mails. It is estimated that the enactment 
of this measure will reduce the postage 
bill of the volunteer fire departments to 
approximately one-quarter its present 
level, thus making available for the pur- 
chase of additional equipment substan- 
tial sums of money which would pre- 
viously have been expended on postage. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. . I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to commend the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for bringing 
to the attention of this Committee the 
inequity which presently exists and 
which should be corrected, and would be 
corrected were his amendment to be 
adopted. 

I support the amendment wholeheart- 
edly. There can be little question but 
that all volunteer fire departments 
throughout this country provide a very 
real service. They render a service above 
and beyond the call of duty, without 
compensation, and it seems to me that 
this amendment would be an honest, 
equitable and fair method of treating the 
work that they do by giving them the 
same type of treatment that we give 
to so many very worthy, nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this amend- 
ment and urge its adoption. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot begin to dec- 
orate a Christmas tree here, and give 
away exemptions in a rate increase bill. 
For that reason I oppose this amend- 
ment very strenuously. 

If we are going to start giving an ex- 
emption to this group, then I am sure 
there are many, many meritorious 
groups, including the Boy Scouts and the 
Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls that 
do a great deal of good work in their 
communities. But when they go to the 
telephone company or the power com- 
pany they pay the whole rate. 

We have already given these people a 
very good rate in that they are in a 
fraternal or beneficial association. I do 
not think we ought to back up one little 
bit. We have got to pass this bill the way 
it is. If the fire companies are entitled 
to some special benefit, I think they 
ought to go to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and get an ap- 
propriation from them to pay their postal 
bill. They should not be coming in here 
and asking to ride on the back of the 
Post Office Department. 

Now, let us stay with the subject. The 
subject is increasing postal rates, and 
let us do it as equitably as we can. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the gentleman from Montana in his op- 
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position to this amendment. I am sym- 
pathetic with the fire companies. We 
have had this bill before the committee 
and given consideration to it over the 
past few years. I love the PTA and the 
Girl Scouts and the Elks and the Moose 
and the Gold Star Mothers. 

It is not as though we had denied these 
people the right to disseminate informa- 
tion. Suppose under the committee's new 
rate that there was a little builetin that 
the local fire company wanted to send 
out on a regular basis, and supposing 
they had 2,000 messages. They would 
take those 2,000 messages down to the 
post office. Under the rate that they get 
now what do you suppose that they would 
have to pay for those 2,000 copies? Two 
dollars and sixty cents. The postmaster 
has to handle each one of those, the 
clerks, and the letter carriers, all of those 
2,000 pieces of mail for $2.60, even under 
the new rate, the raise that the commit- 
tee gives them. 

So I suggest, at a time of possible 
large Federal deficit, and when we are 
trying to raise money, that this amend- 
ment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman why he 
has a change of heart on this proposal? 
I have in front of me a copy of a report 
of July 14, 1966, from the Post Office 
Committee in which the committee rec- 
ommended that this bill be passed. There 
was no dissent. I do not see why there is 
objection to it. I do not understand why, 
if last year it was the recommendation of 
the committee that this be passed, then 
why the change of heart at this present 
moment? 

I would also ask how the gentleman felt 
about it last year? 

Mr. OLSEN. The change of heart is 
for this reason: that we had many weeks 
of hearings. We had 9 weeks of hearings. 
We had 7 days of markup in the sub- 
committee, and 9 days of markup in the 
whole committee, and we decided that 
we just cannot have a Christmas tree, we 
cannot permit any more gifts. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. This is not a Christ- 
mas tree decoration. 

Mr. OLSEN, That is why we have ex- 
plained just how cheap it already is for 
these fraternal and beneficiary organiza- 
tions. They send it for half of the bulk 
rate. Just a few moments ago we were 
talking about how cheap the bulk rate is, 
it is 3.8 cents in the bill, and these people 
will get the bulk rate for half that price. 
The new rate is 1.3 cents apiece. For 
goodness sake, we cannot make it any 
cheaper than that. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we should vote 
this amendment down. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to point 
out in behalf of the gentleman who off- 
ered the amendment that if the gentle- 
man from Montana had an elementary 
sense of logic, he should support this 
amendment, since the very figures he 
gave really favor the Schweiker amend- 
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ment because he quoted the beneficial 
rate. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? I am talk- 
ing about the increases in rates now and 
I am stating it exactly correct. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Let me remind the 
gentleman that yesterday I offered an 
amendment to remove from this special 
category the rural electric co-ops and 
everyone spoke about the poor farmer. 
Certainly, if you can shed tears for the 
poor farmer and for the nonfarmer who 
is a member of the rural electric co-ops, 
you ought to shed tears for the poor 
members of the voluntary fire depart- 
ments who stand ready to save the stock 
and the barns of the co-ops from burning 
down. 

I say that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania should be supported in his 
amendment. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SCHWEIKER]. 

Few, if any, local organizations render 
greater service to their communities 
than volunteer fire, ambulance, and res- 
cue companies. That they perform these 
vital community services at no little risk 
and inconvenience to the members goes 
without saying. Yet, unlike other chari- 
table, and nonprofit. organizations, vol- 
unteer fire, ambulance, and rescue com- 
panies are not accorded second-class 
mailing privileges. 

Mr. Chairman, in Delaware only one 
city, Wilmington, maintains a paid fire 
and rescue service, The remaining four- 
fifths of the State’s population relies upon 
their friends and neighbors serving as 
volunteer firemen and ambulance drivers 
for protection of life and property. 

Although they receive financial sup- 
port from local and State governments in 
many cases, these volunteer organiza- 
tions must rely upon private contribu- 
tions to make ends meet. In seeking 
these outside funds, however, they com- 
pete with other nonprofit groups which 
can use preferred-rate, second-class 
mailings to approach potential con- 
tributors. 

The amendment under consideration, 
similar to a bill I introduced earlier this 
year, will allow volunteer fire, ambulance, 
and rescue companies to reach these 
same people, and better enable the or- 
ganizations to meet their expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, the fire research and 
safety bill has passed the Senate and now 
awaits action by the House. The Presi- 
dent, earlier this year, sent to the Con- 
gress a message calling on us to enact 
legislation to improve firefighting tech- 
nology and our knowledge of the causes 
of fires. Worthwhile as this proposal is, 
the heaviest burden of accomplishment 
still rests with the local firefighters. Sec- 
ond- and third-class bulk mailing privi- 
leges will, I am convinced, prove useful 
in enabling the local volunteer companies 
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to afford better equipment and supplies, 
and training and facilities, Ultimately, 
adoption of this amendment will mean 
better firefighting and rescue service 
throughout the Nation. I strongly urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
ScHWEIKER]. The kind of service ren- 
dered by the fine men and women who 
serve in some risk and for no pay makes 
life in thousands of our communities 
safer than it otherwise might be. Their 
service deserves our appreciation and our 
support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCHWEIKER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ScHWEIKER), 
there were—ayes 20, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MEEDS 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Meeps: On page 
26, immediately following line 2, insert the 
following: 

“(c) Section 4452 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) of this section shall bear the 
return address of the sender. Such matter 
may be refused by the addresee and marked 
with his request for the return of such 
matter to the sender. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall return to the sender all matter 
so refused and marked by the addressee at 
a charge to the sender which shall be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General but which 
shall not be less than the cost of handling the 
return of such matter.’.” 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, third- 
class bulk mailers are now using the U.S. 
mail as a blunderbuss to blast unsolicited 
third-class mail into every corner of this 
Nation. Aside from the fact that it is not 
paying its own way, most of it is 
unwanted. 

What this amendment seeks to do is 
to allow John Q. Postal-Patron at his 
mailbox the opportunity to let the bulk 
mailer know that he does not want his 
material. It seeks to change the blunder- 
buss to a well directed rifle shot to those 
who actually want this mail. 

Why is this necessary? It is necessary 
because bulk-mail advertisers, and I cer- 
tainly do not mean all of them—but 
many of them are taking advantage of 
the long suffering postal patron. They 
are playing the averages—betting that 
the discontent caused by indiscriminate 
mailings will not be greater than the 
favorable response which they receive. 
Perhaps in individual cases they are win- 
ning their bets. 

It seems to me that the sum total of 
this indiscretion may well be their un- 
doing. John Q. Postal Patron is getting 
fed up. He wants an effective way to get 
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off the bulk-mailers list. This amend- 
ment provides that way, a way which will 
provide the impetus for the third-class 
mailer to clean up his lists and quit firing 
indiscriminate blasts. 

What would the amendment do? First, 
it would require that the third-class 
matter mailed in bulk bear the return 
address of the sender. This is not pres- 
ently required. 

It further provides that the receiver 
may refuse this mail at his mailbox and 
return it to the sender at the sender’s 
expense, and that this expense or cost 
will be determined by the Postmaster 
General. But the charge will not be less 
than the actual cost of handling. 

Why do I say, “Let the Postmaster 
General determine the cost of handling”? 
I am not trying to punish the bulk third- 
class mailers. It may be that the Post- 
master General can devise a schedule 
which will take into consideration zones, 
and that it would cost some of them less 
to return it than others. I merely wish 
to see that it is returned at the cost, and 
that the Post Office Department does not 
have to bear further expense. 

Perhaps the Postmaster General can 
devise this system. But in no event will 
this amendment impose a further cost or 
further financial burden on the Post 
Office Department. I think it provides an 
effective and efficient method for John 
Q. Patron to get off the bulk-mailer’s list 
when he does not want to receive it. 

I think the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CAHILL] asked a perfectly legiti- 
mate question when he asked, in effect, 
“Have we really considered an effective, 
costless way to get people off the mailing 
lists, or to allow a patron the right to 
refuse mail”? 

This amendment would give him that 
right, and it would give the right to him 
at the cost of the sender. He will get the 
message in a hurry, and the names will 
be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good amend- 
ment and I hope it will pass. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. The fact 
is the amendment would add cost to the 
Post Office Department. The point of 
fact is that we can have a raise like 3.8 
cents minimum per piece charged for 
third-class only because we have elimi- 
nated expenses by ZIP code requirements 
and by regulations requiring certain 
kinds of acts by the mailers. This is the 
only reason we can afford a 3.8-cent 
minimum per piece charged in third- 
class, and there is no other reason. If we 
then have to sort it for return to the 
mailer, the cost will be out of this world. 

The reason we think people will elimi- 
nate the use of their name on the third- 
class is that they will throw it away. The 
free enterprise system will determine 
whether or not the bulk mailing is profit- 
able, These people are not crazy, They do 
not send out bulk mail merely to lose 
money. If they lose money, they quit that 
kind of mailing. 

We are interested in only one thing— 
we are interested in the Post Office De- 
partment getting paid for the whole cost 
of moving every class of mail, particu- 
larly first, third, and fourth, and some- 
day I hope we will be interested in the 
full cost of the service. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Earlier today I said that 
I have been searching for a way to enable 
those sincere people who are really of- 
fended by third-class mail to get off 
mailing lists. I would like to commend 
the very able gentleman from Washing- 
ton in this search. I think we will find 
a way sooner or later, and we will con- 
tinue to look. But this is not it. 

If we want a bloated bureaucracy, if 
we just want to add Federal employees 
for nothing, then we should support this 
amendment, because we are going to em- 
ploy tens of thousands of people to do a 
useless thing. 

For example, I mail, in Arizona, all over 
the country a circular that people should 
buy some of this delightful cactus candy. 
Under the amendment, the receiver puts 
it in the mailbox to return to me, and 
instead of putting it in his mailbox in 
Montana and coming directly to me, 
there have to be 30 sortings to get it back 
to my mailbox. We will add to the Post 
Office burden and to the deficit. 

I do not think this is the solution we 
will be looking for, and I hope it will be 
defeated. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, the third- 
class mail, if it is not wanted, will be 
thrown in the wastebasket, and the free 
enterprise system will take care of this. 

I recommend voting down this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Fennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman and in opposition to this 
amendment. I do believe the search 
ought to go on for something of this 
sort, but this is not properly considered 
and we have no idea what the expense 
and inconvenience will be. 

I think the amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman agree it will be a great ex- 
pense to the Post Office Department if 
we have to re-sort all this third-class 
mail, which we do not sort in the first 
place? It will be a terrible burden to put 
this on the Post Office Department. 

Mr. CORBETT. I do agree. That is 
why I said I would like to be associated 
with the gentleman in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I have taken this time 
to commend the gentleman who spon- 
sored this amendment for, at the very 
least, making a constructive suggestion 
and pointing out to the Congress the need 
for some affirmative action. 

I have great respect for the gentleman 
from Arizona and the gentleman from 
Montana. I recognize there may be in 
the gentleman’s amendment some prob- 
lems that perhaps he and those of us 
who are not thoroughly familiar with the 
Post Office Department may not fully 
comprehend. I can understand that the 
amendment as proposed may create some 
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problems, but I do believe it is a clear 
indication that the Committee should 
take notice that the American public 
wants some way found to eliminate the 
undesirable junk mail from being de- 
livered to their homes. 

The gentleman from Nebraska says 
“Throw it away.” What do we do when 
it is delivered to the home and the 
youngsters in our homes, find it and read 
it before we throw it away? What do 
we do? Do we just tell the youngster who 
comes to us with some of the outrageous 
mail that is delivered to our homes, “Just 
throw it away,” and just wait until the 
next batch comes? 

Let me confirm what has already been 
said by another Member of the House of 
Representatives. I had one of my con- 
stituents come to my home with the 
collected third-class mail which he had 
received over a period of 1 month, and 
his statement to me was: “Here is a more 
dramatic statement of the need to do 
something than anything I can write or 
tell you.” He showed me a collection such 
as was described by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

My point is this: Something must be 
done. I realize the problems. I recognize 
the dedication of members of the com- 
mittee. I realize they are much more 
knowledgeable than the gentleman in 
the well. But I say to the Members that 
the American public wants a way to 
eliminate the delivery of this type of mail 
in the first instance. 

I do not think it is enough to say they 
should throw it away. I do not think it 
should be permitted to come into the 
home if the homeowner does not want 
it. I hope the Committee, if they do not 
approve of this particular amendment, 
will in the very near future suggest one 
that will be approved. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man has stated the sentiments of the 
committee, but we do have a real prob- 
lem of eliminating mail because of the 
requirements of the Constitution and the 
first amendment regarding freedom of 
speech. Time and again regulations in 
the Post Office Department and laws 
passed by the Congress have been elimi- 
nated by the courts because they have 
been too restrictive. 

We are trying once again in this bill. 
Title III of this bill has to do with the 
pandering of pornographic literature in 
the mail. We believe this is constitu- 
tional. We believe we have written a bill 
that the courts will agree with. 

In any event, we are moving in the 
direction of wanting to restrict mail, 
but we cannot do it in violation of the 
Constitution. The courts just will not 
allow it. I agree with the courts, but I 
also agree with the gentleman, and the 
committee agrees with him, and we will 
keep moving in that direction. 

Mr. CAHILL. All I can say to the gen- 
tleman from Montana is that in my hum- 
ble opinion unless the committee does 
find a way to eliminate this type of junk 
from the mail he will find that the pub- 
lic is going to insist that we take pro- 
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hibitive and perhaps punitive action 
against the users of third-class mail. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I should like also to reply to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey and say that in 
title III, we have worked out legislation, 
over a period of 6 to 8 years, which passed 
the House overwhelmingly in the 88th 
and 89th Congresses but received no ac- 
tion in the other body, having to do with 
obscene and pornographic advertising 
type material. Title III will take care of 
that, and it is in this bill. 

So far as other mail matter not of this 
nature is concerned, that is something 
the Committee has to study, to meet the 
general text of the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

So far as what we can do with this 
“smut” material that comes into the 
home unsolicited, it will be well taken 
care of in title III. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Does the gentleman agree 
that this is a duty the Committee should 
perform in relation to all mail that is 
undesirable? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. I believe we 
ought to study that. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment and move to strike the requisite 
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Mr. Chairman, I feel this is a very good 
amendment. I have had a number of 
very dramatic examples called to my 
attention in the course of my research 
in support of the ill-fated amendment 
which was defeated earlier today, which 
I offered. 

I wrote to every postmaster, rural car- 
rier, and clerk in the entire State of 
West Virginia, and I have received a 
number of letters, only three or four 
of which opposed the position taken. 
There are a number of examples included 
in these letters which illustrate why we 
should support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

For example, Richard W. Goodwin, 
postmaster of Beaver, W. Va., points out 
that his is only a third-class office, with 
revenue of slightly less than $10,000 a 
year, including all salaries, contracts, 
rentals, utilities, and so forth, and “We 
burn an average of a ton of junk mail.” 

In addition to that, I received a very 
dramatic letter from a widow who wrote 
me. Her husband had been dead for 18 
years. She had been trying to get his 
name off of various mailing lists. She 
sent me the latest letter she had received 
from a company which persisted on keep- 
ing him and her, too, on the mailing list. 
This letter did not have the dignity of 
being typed out personally. It was a form 
letter. Her name was at the top, along 
with that of her late husband. It simply 
said, in a form message, “If you don’t 
like the material that we are sending you 
just ignore it in the future.” 

Now, that is impudence which I believe 
is an insult to the dignity of any person. 
Something ought to be done to give peo- 
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ple a sure way to get off mailing lists. I 
believe the gentleman from Washington 
has offered a good formula for accomp- 
lishing this objective. 

The gentleman from Arizona said 
many years ago that he was going to do 
something to help the recipient of un- 
solicited mail to refuse or return it, or at 
least cut off the flow effectively. 

What is the committee doing about it? 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
me to the gentleman from Washington. 

MEEDS. The example that the 
— — gives of the widow trying to 
get her dead husband's name off the 
mailing list is a very good example of 
what we are trying to accomplish here. 
Is it not a fact that in many instances 
it is less expensive for the bulk mailer to 
go on mailing to people rather than to 
purge his list and bring it up to date? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. This 
is certainly what the bulk mailers con- 
tend, I would say to my good friend from 
Washington. And that is what makes 
this whole business so frustrating. 

Now I would like to yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona since I mentioned his 
name. 

Mr. UDALL. Let me say to you that we 
are going to lick this. We will lick it in 
the next couple of years. The way we 
will do it I think—and I tried to do 
something on it, and we have all tried, 
but being fairminded, you do not do 
something to an industry without asking 
them to come in so that you can find out 
what objections they have to the legis- 
lation. You look at them with a jaun- 
diced eye, but you should know what 
they have to say about a conscientious 
proposal such as this one. I think the 
way to lick this and the way we finally 
will lick it is through electronics. You 
get to the point where you have a mag- 
netic tape and are using punch-out 
cards. You can put these punch-out 
cards on this magnetic tape and then get 
to the point where we can electronically 
get these names off the mailing list. In 
that way it can be done efficiently and 
economically. I believe we will solve this 
problem in that manner so that the peo- 
ple who have written to you and who 
really resent having their names on 
these lists can get off the mailing lists 
that they have not been able to get off. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
read a lengthy article in the New Yorker 
magazine about the attempts of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona along this line 
which brought out some of the problems 
that he said existed in trying to solve it. 

Mr. UDALL. I asked them, if I dropped 
dead, could I get off the list, and they 
said, “No, not for a while.” 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. It just so happens that I 
tried to get off the mailing list of Life 
magazine because I did not want to pay 
for it any more. It took a whole year to 
get off that list. You cannot argue with 
a computer. But for goodness sake, do 
not visit this problem on the Post Office 
Department, because they have to rede- 
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liver this stuff. Let us in the committee 
toil with it for another year, and believe 
you me, Ken, before we are here again 
this time next year we will have some 
solutions to this problem of getting off 
the mailing lists. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. I would like to point out 
about putting the burden on the post 
office service that in this bill it provides 
it will be returned at a cost of not less 
than the cost of delivery. Therefore, if 
it is a burden on the postal system, it will 
be paid for by the people causing the 
problem. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
think the gentleman from Washington 
makes a very excellent point. It will not 
cost the taxpayers any money under the 
amendment he proposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. MEEDS], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Meeps) there 
were—ayes 18, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Yesterday in my colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman he seemed to at- 
tach some significance to consecutively 
numbering the pages in the newspaper. 
I would like to ask this question: 

As the gentleman knows, newspapers 
commonly number their editions by sec- 
tions. The sections are then given letter 
designations. Then the pages within the 
section are numbered from 1 through as 
many pages as are contained in the 
section. 

Now, does this come within your defini- 
tion of consecutive numbering? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. HARSHA. Yes, I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. The consecutive number- 
ing, actually, is a requirement placed 
upon magazines rather than upon news- 
Papers. 

But I must read to the gentleman 
from the postal regulations and I must 
correct my statement of yesterday. 
The postal regulations say nothing in 
this regard. The regulations of the 
Post Office Department say nothing 
about the consecutive numbering of 
newspaper pages. The regulations of the 
Post Office Department are with respect 
to magazines. 

Now, then, on page 46 of the commit- 
tee report there is a long paragraph 
which reads in effect that under exist- 
ing regulations an advertising supple- 
ment may be mailed with a second-class 
publication, subject to certain conditions, 
and then there is the citation thereon 
from the postal manual. In other words, 
the supplement must be germane to the 
issue and prepared in order to complete 
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the issue. The supplement must bear the 
title of the publication preceded by the 
words “supplement to.” 

In other words, the regulation provides 
that publications which are distinguished 
from newspapers or magazines but which 
carry matters not germane to the issue, 
not be handled in this fashion. 

Also, under the regulations publica- 
tions publishers must be paid the ad- 
vertising rates and charges for carrying 
free printed advertising supplements 
germane to the issue with which they are 
mailed. 

So, the problem really is a kind of 
nebulous and hazy one in that it is a 
judgment on the part of the Department 
to determine the germaneness of the sup- 
plement to the publication. 

Mr. HARSHA. Certainly advertising 
has been considered to be germane in the 
newspaper business. Historically it has 
been considered germane to a second- 
class publication. Advertising, certainly, 
is germane to the second-class mail pub- 
lication, is it not? 

Mr. OLSEN. It certainly is. But I think 
there has to be some kind of editorial 
material involved in the advertising sup- 
plement in order to make it germane to 
the issue. 

Mr, HARSHA. Well, then, whether or 
not it is consecutively numbered, as the 
gentleman indicated yesterday, makes no 
difference? 

Mr. OLSEN. It does not. As I now read 
the regulations with respect to news- 
papers. 

Mr. HARSHA. But if it does contain 
some news value or editorial comment, 
then it does come within the germane- 
ness issue? 

Mr. OLSEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARSHA. I would cite to the gen- 
tleman this as an example: If the ad- 
vertiser includes in this matter reading 
material presented in a news format, and 
this material has informational value 
that is not advertising, is this the kind 
of news value or editorial value which 
will render the matter not an advertising 
supplement within the meaning of sec- 
tion 115? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not 
like to make this type of legislative his- 
tory in this detail on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. HARSHA. This is why I am ask- 
ing these questions, because the subject 
needs some explanation or determina- 
tion in order that we may know where 
we are going on this question. There is a 
great deal of confusion and uncertainty 
about this issue. 

It seems obvious to me that the pur- 
pose of this section of the bill is to elimi- 
nate entirely or to exclude all advertising 
supplements from being mailed with 
newspapers. 

Mr. OLSEN. No. 

Mr. HARSHA. That is not the intent 
of this section? 

Mr. OLSEN. The intent is not to elimi- 
nate g. There is no censoring in 
here at all. It is simply to assure, if one 
is going to enjoy a second-class permit, 
then one has got to be a second-class 
sort of qualifier. 

And if you are going to qualify 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr, OLSEN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HarsHA was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. OLSEN, As I started to say, if you 
are going to qualify for second-class 
rates, then you ought to include editorial 
material and you should not be a third- 
class mailer at second-class rates. You 
should not be sending bills out with your 
paper at second-class rates. First-class 
material such as a bill, ought to pay first- 
class rates. And if you send some adver- 
tising out that is third class, you ought 
to pay the third-class rate, and for 
whatever is second class, then you ought 
to pay the second-class rate. But there 
is no objection about what you send. It 
is just that we want the rate to be ap- 
propriate for whatever material you are 
sending. 

Mr. HARSHA. I have no objection or 
quarrel about sending a bill in this man- 
ner, certainly, but there is a great dif- 
ference as to what constitutes advertis- 
ing, and what is a legitimate practice 
under this provision, and what have been 
considered legitimate advertising prac- 
tices in the past. 

Let me ask the gentleman if the mate- 
rial is printed, such as in a newspaper 
or a magazine, by someone other than 
the publisher, but is consecutively num- 
bered—no, that would not apply except 
on magazines since you say there is no 
such requirement in respect to news- 
papers. 

If the matter is printed by someone 
other than the publisher of the magazine, 
but is consecutively numbered, within 
your definition of this numbering, or 
contains some material of news or edi- 
torial value, will it then be considered to 
be a part of the publication and not an 
advertising supplement within the pur- 
view of the meaning in section 115? 

Mr. OLSEN. I say that if it contains 
editorial material and retains its identi- 
ty as second class, then it absolutely 
travels as second-class mail, and it is 
charged at the second-class rate. 

Mr. HARSHA. To what extent can ad- 
vertising rates charged for a supplement 
by a newspaper vary from that carried 
in the body of the newspaper? 

Mr. OLSEN. We are not concerned 
here with the rates paid for the adver- 
tising. We are concerned with the fact 
that often in second-class matter there 
is a catalog which is purely third-class 
mail, and ought to be paying the higher 
rate. And that if it has editorial material 
and can qualify as second-class material 
it should go as second class, but if it can 
not qualify as second-class material, 
which is so frequently what we find, then 
it should be paying the third-class rate. 

Mr. HARSHA. Then we have this 
problem: In a number of small weekly 
newspapers there is one publisher or 
printer printing the classified ad sec- 
tion, and that same section is used in 
half a dozen different newspapers, but 
it contains nothing but classified ads 
such as if a farmer wants to sell a plow— 
or a tractor. And these small newspapers 
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for economic reasons have one printer 
print this section for all of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Onsen, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HARSHA was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Then all of this classified ad section is 
printed by one printer and disseminated 
to half a dozen different newspapers who 
use it in their papers, but it contains 
absolutely no news matter or editorial 
material of any kind; it is simply classi- 
fied ads. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that under this section those weekly 
newspapers then cannot take advantage 
of the second-class rates? 

Mr. OLSEN. They will have to pay 
the higher rate which is still quite a nice 
rere they will have to pay the third-class 
rate. 

Mr. HARSHA. In other words the small 
weekly can’t combine to cut costs and 
have his classified section, which is his- 
torically part of his newspaper, printed 
at bulk rates and take advantage of the 
second-class rates. But if he prints his 
classified ad section at his own plant or 
separately in conjunction with and at- 
tached to his news items he can comply 
with this new provision. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WOLFF 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WoLFr: On page 
35, immediately below line 10, insert the 
following: 

“COST ASCERTAINMENT STUDY 

“Sec. 118A. In order to provide the Con- 
gress with an accurate basis for the future 
determination of postal rates, the House of 
Representatives is authorized and directed 
to enter into a contract with a firm of certi- 
fied accountants in private industry under 
which such firm will conduct for the Gov- 
ernment a comprehensive study of the cost 
ascertainment system of the Post Office De- 
partment and ascertain the costs to the De- 
partment for handling each class and 
category of mail. Such study shall be com- 
pleted within six months after the contract 
is entered into and the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee shall report to the Con- 
gress the results thereon within ninety days 
after the completion of the study.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no objection to this amendment on this 
side. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, the de- 
bate on mail rates has been raging here 
for many months, The issue is clouded 
because of questions raised about the 
validity of the Post Office Department’s 
cost ascertainment procedures, raised 
here by every sponsor today. Although 
the debate has been muddied by dis- 
agreement over cost ascertainment, two 
points remain clear: a justified increase 
in mail rates is in order and mailers 
should pay the full cost to the Post Office 
of handling their mail. 


To help bring clarity into this matter 
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last spring I held an informal discussion 
in my congressional district and invited 
all of my constituents to participate. 

I said at that time that, excepting 
those mailers such as newspapers, 
periodicals, charitable groups, and reli- 
gious institutions that deserve reason- 
able Government mailing subsidy, that 
excepting those groups, postal rates 
should be equal to the Post Office De- 
partment’s cost of handling mail. 

Commonsense indicates that the pres- 
ent cost ascertainment system may not 
be a reliable gage for setting postal rates. 
In fact, in March of 1954 the U.S. Comp- 
troller General, Lindsay C. Warren, 
stated he was “not prepared to endorse 
the flat use principle of cost allocation as 
it is applied in the cost ascertainment 
system.” 

Because of the inaccuracy of cost as- 
certainment the Comptroller General 
suggested that the Post Office Depart- 
ment work with “appropriate committees 
of Congress to develop an authoritative 
and definitive set of assumptions from 
which bases of allocation may be drawn 
for application to such cost data in de- 
termining the cost of various classes of 
service for ratemaking purposes.” 

The unsatisfactory nature of the pres- 
ent cost ascertainment system was fur- 
ther demonstrated when, in 1958, Dep- 
uty Postmaster General Maurice Stans 
stated that $200 million had been 
charged against second- and third-class 
mail that should have been charged else- 
where. Thus the sharp increase in first- 
class rates in recent years. The inaccu- 
racy of present cost ascertainment be- 
comes strikingly clear. 

Thus I am offering this amendment. 
What I propose is simple, and it will clear 
away the confusion that has been bred 
by present cost ascertainment. I propose 
an independent audit of the Post Office 
Department’s costs of handling each 
class of mail. The purpose of this inde- 
pendent and complete cost ascertainment 
study would be to enable the Congress to 
set equitable rates whereby all mail users 
would pay their own way. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to rise in op- 
position to an amendment which has 
been presented by as good a friend of 
mine as the gentleman from New York 
who has studied this subject rather care- 
fully and, I think, has some very sound 
ideas on the postal system. 

My problem with this amendment and 
I think the problem of this Committee 
should be: Why should the Congress of 
the United States turn to an outside or- 
ganization for an independent audit 
when we have already charged the Post 
Office Department to protect the public 
interest? Why should we abdicate our 
responsibility and turn it over to some 
outside organization? 

I would add also in the testimony be- 
fore the committee on page 49 of the 
hearings, Assistant Postmaster General 
Ralph W. Nicholson, indicated, and I 
quote directly: 

I can think of no criticism of the cost 
ascertainment system that has not been an- 
swered before, not only to the satisfaction 
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of the Congress but to the satisfaction of 
public accoun firms and many other in- 
dependent authorities, They found no basic 
flaw in the system, although there were fre- 
quent suggestions that the data could be 
produced faster and at less cost—a valid 
obvservation to which we responded by in- 
troducing improved scientific sampling 
methods. 

The only criticisms that persist come from 
those who have a vested interest in opposing 
rate increases. 


I would point out also, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Postmaster General’s Advisory 
Panel on Postal Rates headed by a very 
distinguished former Member of this 
body, Hon. Robert Ramspeck, of Geor- 
gia, made a report in 1965 after very 
thoroughly reviewing the cost ascertain- 
ment system and gave that cost ascer- 
tainment system a clean bill of health. 
For these reasons I feel that if we have 
set up an agency of Government to pro- 
tect the public interest, it is a wrong 
procedure for us here in Congress to turn 
to an independent, outside agency, irre- 
sponsible to Congress, and expect them 
to protect the public interest. 

Mr, HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. First, I would like 
to join the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia in expressing my reluctance to op- 
pose an amendment which has such a 
laudable purpose and aim. But I think 
this is a very dangerous precedent. It 
would be dangerous for us to authorize 
the House of Representatives to enter 
into a contract to make an investigation 
or study for us. If it were directed at the 
Executive or the Postmaster General, my 
first impression would be to support the 
amendment, but certainly without the 
committee giving full consideration to 
all the ramifications of the proposal, we 
would be very ill advised to enact the 
amendment, I think we need to know 
what we are doing. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. The 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
made a good point. The committee has 
not had any hearings on this proposal. 
It ought to be reviewed carefully by the 
committee. That is an argument which 
the committee keeps making against 
amendments that come up. Why not ap- 
ply it to this amendment? Why does the 
committee not hold hearings and air a 
proposal like this instead of suddenly 
embacing it here on the floor? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from West Virginia yield 
further? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
gladly yield to my friend from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have talked to the 
gentleman about the cost ascertainment 
system. I am not satisfied with it. But 
I do not believe that we ought to au- 
thorize the House of Representatives to 
enter into a contract for someone other 
m4 our committee to study that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
agree completely with the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. I have asked the gentle- 
man to yield for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not he thinks the 
present cost ascertainment system is cor- 
rect in its entirety. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I feel 
that the cost ascertainment system as 
charged by Congress to the Post Office 
Department to set up and carry out, is 
the best possible system that we have 
devised. It is in the public interest and 
it has been reviewed and raked over by 
independent auditing and accounting 
firms and found flawless in its basic fea- 
tures. What could be gained by now hay- 
ing an outside private agency do our job 
for us? 

Mr. WOLFF. How do you account for 
the confusion that has existed on the 
floor today and yesterday on the part of 
very well recognized authorities in the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
who could not give us the answers to 
many of the questions regarding costs 
that were involved in the handling of 
various classes of mail? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
would say the confusion was the reason 
my amendment was defeated. If the gen- 
tleman can figure the answer to that 
question, I think it is unfortunate that 
Members do not understand and differ- 
entiate between the defenders of the 
public interest in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the exponents of private and 
special interests elsewhere. 

Mr. WOLFF. Perhaps the reason your 
amendment was defeated was because of 
the fact that the base that has been 
established did not satisfy every member 
of the committee. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, it is wrong to say that the 
referee is at fault when the referee does 
not come up with the right figures to 
satisfy a special interest. I think that is 
essentially what we are doing here. I re- 
spect the motives of the gentleman from 
New York, but I hope the amendment is 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Wotrr]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HORTON 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Horron: On 
page 27, immediately following line 9, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 4554(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the word ‘and’ at the 
end of subparagraph (7); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (8) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the word ‘and’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing subparagraph: 

“*(9) photographic prints when mailed by 
amateur photographers to nonprofit photo- 
graphic exhibitions, photographic societies, 
and photographic print study groups, as 
described in subsection (b) (3) of this sec- 
tion, or when mailed by nonprofit photo- 
graphic exhibitions, photographic societies, 
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and photographic print study groups, as de- 
scribed in subsection (b) (3) of this section, 
to amateur photographers, or when mailed 
by a nonprofit photographic exhibition, 
photographic society, or photographic print 
study group, as described in subsection (b) 
(3) of this section, to another such exhibi- 
tion, society, or group.’. 

“(c) Section 4554 (c of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(1)’ immediately fol- 
lowing ‘(c)’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following paragraph: 

2) Photographic prints may be mailed 
at the rates prescribed in subsection (b) (1) 
of this section when mailed by amateur pho- 
tographers to nonprofit photographic exhi- 
bitions, photographic societies, and photo- 
graphic print study groups, as described in 
subsection (b)(3) of this section, or when 
mailed by nonprofit photographic exhibi- 
tions, photographic societies, and photo- 
graphic print study groups, as described in 
subsection (b)(3) of this section, to ama- 
teur photographers, or when mailed by a 
nonprofit photographic exhibition, photo- 
graphic society, or photographic print study 
group, as described in subsection (b) (3) of 
this section, to another such exhibition so- 
ciety, or group.’.” 

On page 27, line 10, strike out (b)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “(d)”. 

On page 27, line 14, strike out “(c)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (e)“. 


Mr. HORTON (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with and that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I do not seem to 
have a copy of the amendment. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
say to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
OLSEN], there are copies. I furnished one 
to him yesterday, myself, and I gave one 
to the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would permit photographs 
to be mailed at the fourth-class rate 
when mailed by an amateur photog- 
rapher to a photo exhibition sponsored 
by a nonprofit group, or when returned 
to the photographer by the sponsors of 
the exhibition. 

My amendment would also permit 
these photographs to be mailed at the 
fourth-class rate when they are being 
sent from one such exhibit to another. 

The inequity of the present postal rate 
was first called to my attention by Mr. 
J. Lawrence Hill, Jr., who is the exhibi- 
tions chairman of the Photographic 
Society of America, Inc. 

The society and its nearly 1,000 af- 
filiated camera clubs includes nearly 
45,000 members in this country. I think 
the following excerpt from one of Mr. 
Hill's letters to me quite concisely states 
the case for the amendment I am offer- 
ing. In December of 1965, Mr. Hill wrote 
me as follows: 

For many years the amateur photogra- 
phers of our country have been subjected to 
excessive costs in mailing their photographic 
prints to the various salons and exhibitions 
and to “Print Portfolios” or print study 


groups which are a part of PSA, At the same 
time, Record Clubs, Book Clubs and many 
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other organizations have been allowed the 
privilege of mailing merchandise under the 
“library” or “educational” postal rate. 

This practice is most unfair, for the ama- 
teur photographers send their prints for 
study, analysis and judging. If found 
worthy, they are hung for public exhibition 
for periods usually 2-4 weeks. The Salon or 
Exhibition must then pay the high price of 
return, 


Mr. Chairman, this brief excerpt 
points out the fact which makes the 
present rate structure inequitable. Non- 
profit organizations are being denied the 
rate advantages which are accorded to 
some of the Nation’s largest retailers. 
Thus, merchandise is being mailed at 
lower rates than parcels containing 
works of art or photographs. 

Only a limited number of people will 
benefit from acceptance of this amend- 
ment, but it would eliminate one of the 
inequities of our present rate structure 
as it applies to amateur photographers 
and nonprofit organizations, 

A secondary benefit of this is that it 
would encourage amateur photographers 
from every area of the country to par- 
ticipate in photographic exhibitions. 

I might say I realize I am treading on 
thin ground when I ask for an amend- 
ment to open up and include another 
group in the fourth-class mailing privi- 
lege. I realize also this is one of the areas 
in which there is more support by the 
taxpayer than in any other area. But it 
does seem to me the Photographic So- 
ciety of America and those amateur pho- 
tographers who are attempting to ex- 
hibit and have their prints analyzed and 
studied and exhibited at various art 
groups around the country—and in 
many instances church organizations or 
religious organizations—would benefit. 
Also there are cases of exhibits at vari- 
ous museums and art and photographic 
museums across the country. I have a 
letter from the Photographic Society of 
America, whose headquarters is in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and from the office of the 
president, Mr. Joe Kennedy, from Tulsa, 
Okla. Colonel Kennedy in October of 
this year has indicated the support of 
this society and its members for this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be accepted by the Committee and 
included in the fourth-class mailing 
privilege. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

There is no more conscientious and 
able Member of the House than the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HORTON], 
and it pains me to oppose his amend- 
ment, but this is another Christmas tree- 
type amendment. We voted down the 
volunteer firemen, and now we are asked 
to let in a fine, though small, group of 
photographers who have exhibited. 

The fastest growing subsidy in the 
whole postal structure is the fourth-class 
postage rate. We are losing $75 million 
a year now in this classification, and I 
would be reluctant in this time of budg- 
etary crisis to add still another item to 
this already extended list. I can see 
some merit in granting this type of rate 
to people who really need it. These peo- 
ple do not need it. They have a prefer- 
ential and fairly solid rate right now. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to correct my 
friend on one point. The constituent who 
wrote and talked about the record com- 
panies getting a subsidized rate had a 
legitimate gripe, but we took care of the 
record companies in this bill. 

We took care of them in this bill. They 
will no longer get that preferential rate 
which we give to books and libraries and 
things of that kind. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield, 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HORTON, I will mention that the 
letter was written in 1965, when the point 
was made, 

Mr. UDALL, That is right. This bill 
closes a lot of loopholes. We are proud 
of that. The record loophole was one we 
plugged up. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. The point of fact is that 
we want to plug up many of the loopholes 
in the fourth class. In fact, the sense of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service was that we should restrict these 
preferential book rates to sendings be- 
tween schools, from publishers to schools, 
and between libraries. We did not want 
anyone else to participate in this kind 
of subsidy. I believe that is what we are 
finally going to as our goal, and we are 
going to get there. We are not going to 
expand the subsidies. We want to re- 
strict them to between the publishers and 
schools, between schools, between li- 
braries and publishers. 

Mr. UDALL. A lot of the book publish- 
ing companies, like the Reader’s Digest, 
which the gentleman from Missouri ob- 
jected to a while ago, will have some ad- 
ditional postage to pay under this bill. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. I am not in disagree- 
ment with the efforts of the gentleman 
and of the committee in trying to cut 
down on the use of fourth-class privi- 
leges. I am not here at this time saying 
any of the privileges granted now under 
the bill, or which have been granted in 
the past, should be changed. I do not 
take issue on that. 

Iam merely trying to include the ama- 
teur photographers and the nonprofit 
exhibitions where they have to send the 
prints. It is expensive to send these 
prints. I believe it does deter people 
from sending prints to the exhibitions 
and to the various other organizations 
which study and analyze the prints. 

Mr. UDALL, I love these people, and if 
we had unlimited subsidies I would be 
glad to give them one, but we are out of 
money. We need more money. 

Mr. HORTON. I should like to ask the 
gentleman a question. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. HORTON. In June of 1966 and in 
January of 1967, after the introduction 
of my original bill, the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee sent to the Di- 
rector of the Budget a request for a re- 
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port, and also sent one to the Post Office 
Department. Does the gentleman have 
any figures or information with regard 
to how much the Budget Director esti- 
mates this would cost? In my judgment, 
it is not going to be very much. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman is un- 
doubtedly correct. It is the precedent 
and the principle involved which causes 
the trouble. I doubt this would cost more 
than a few tens of thousands of dollars 
a year. But we would have to let the 
volunteer fire company people in, and 
many others in. 

Mr. OLSEN. We cannot open it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HORTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMPSON OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THompson of 
Georgia: On page 22, line 16, strike out 
“first-class mall“ and substitute in lieu 
thereof “air transportation of first-class mail 
on a space available basis.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no objection to the amendment. It just 
carries out the principle we have in the 
bill, There is no objection on this side. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. First, I want to join in 
not 3 to this particular amend- 
ment. 

I should like also to ask the gentleman 
what became of our oral agreement to try 
to close debate on title I at 4 o’clock? 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title I and all amendments thereto close 
at exactly 20 minutes after 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the gentleman 
made it originally 4 o’clock. Now he is 
making it 4:20. I will not object if he 
will modify his request to 4:10. 

Mr. DULSKI. I will agree to making 
it 4:10. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
make that request? 

Mr. DULSKTI. I make that request, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, because the amendment has 
been accepted by both sides here and 
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this merely clarifies the intent of the 
bill, I ask for a vote on my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the limita- 
tion of time, the Members will have 
about 1 minute apiece. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, it would 
seem there is no way that Congress can 
act in a vacuum on this measure today. 
The costs associated with this bill can- 
not be divorced from the fiscal crisis 
in which the Nation finds itself. How can 
Congress put itself in the position of 
approving a measure which contains 
fixed costs of more than $2 billion over 
the next 2 years? How can we insist that 
the President adopt a belt-tightening 
posture, and then ourselves be vulnerable 
to his argument that Congress itself is 
loosening the belt? 

The issue was perhaps best stated this 
morning by CBS newscaster Roger Mudd 
when he said: 

Congress has the chance today to “Put Up 
or Shut Up,” to use the elegant phrase in 
its budget-cutting drive. . The net effect 
of the bill will be to increase the Federal 
deficit each year. . . . If the welded together 
and double pay plus postal increase clears 
Congress, it will give the President a perfect 
opportunity to blast the Congress for preach- 
ing one thing and voting another. 


Frankly, I personally believe he might 
veto it, and would not that be a paradox 
between the Congress and the Executive? 

There are other arguments against the 
bill in its present form, such as the com- 
bining of the postage rate increase and 
the Post Office and civil servants’ pay 
increase in one bill, the certainty that a 
military pay raise of even greater scope 
will almost certainly follow, the con- 
stantly mounting deficit in Post Office 
Department operations now increased by 
salary increases, the unfair burden that 
is placed on the user of first class mail 
who already pays a greater percentage 
than his fair share, and the use of a 
Presidential Commission to preempt con- 
gressional responsibility in the matter of 
establishing pay scales and expenses, for 
all branches of the Federal Government. 
But the most compelling argument re- 
mains the budget issue put forth by 
Roger Mudd, which I insert at this point 
in the Recorp: 

RoGER MUDD, OCTOBER 11, 1967, CBS News 

Congress has the chance today to “put up 
or shut up,” to use the elegant phrase, in its 
budget-cutting drive. 

Before the House today is a $2.6 billion 
pay increase for Federal employees and $884 
million postal rate increase, the net effect 
of the bill will be to increase the Federal 
deficit plan each year, and in the present cir- 
cumstances the pay bill couldn’t have come 
at a worse time for the Federal workers. 

The Democrat leadership is nervous about 
its chances, although last night the House 
rejected two amendments—one holding the 
present first class postal rate at 5 cents, the 
second freezing the first class, air mail and 
post card rates. 

If the double pay and postal increase 
clears Congress, it will give the President a 
perfect opportunity to blast the Congress 
for preaching one thing and voting another. 
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He supports the mail increase but has threat- 
ened to veto the pay boost as inflationary. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: On page 
35, after line 18, add a new section to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 120. Subparagraph (6) of section 
4554(a) of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting ‘playscripts and’ im- 
mediately following ‘(6)".” 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
objection to this amendment on this 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I object to it. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the willingness of the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service to accept this amendment. 

Due to an omission under section 4554 
of title 39, United States Code, play- 
scripts have been excluded from those 
educational materials which qualify for 
fourth-class rates. 

My amendment would add play- 
scripts” to subsection 6, which presently 
includes manuscrips for books, periodi- 
cals, and music. I have introduced legis- 
lation to accomplish this in this Con- 
gress (H.R. 3330) and in past Congresses. 

In the 89th Congress a report dated 
February 10, 1966, from the Bureau of 
the Budget acknowledged that my bill 
would “remove a discriminatory feature 
of the present law,” and that “The vol- 
ume of playscripts is limited and there- 
fore no significant revenue loss would 
be involved.” 

The Postmaster General in his report 
of February 14, 1966, said: 

Since the proposed legislation would re- 
move a discriminating feature of the present 
law and lessen operational and rate problems 
for postal employees pricing such matter, 
we would have no objection to the enact- 
ment of H.R. 6579. 


Neither the Post Office Department nor 
the Bureau of the Budget has any ob- 
jection to this amendment, and it would 
remove a burdensome discrimination 
against one small category of educational 
material. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Ryan) there 
were—ayes 17, noes 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this time to point out the 
problem with this section 115. Yesterday 
we were informed that if the pages in a 
newspaper were consecutively numbered, 
this would exempt the newspaper from 
this prohibition or this restriction in the 
bill. Now we find that that is not so, but 
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if the insert or supplement contains cer- 
tain news value or editorial value, then 
it is exempted. We also find out that if 
an establishment such as Sears, Roebuck 
puts out a large supplement of a great 
many pages but only 25 percent of it 
contains some news items, it is exempt 
under this provision. However, if several 
little weekly newspapers banded to- 
gether for the purpose of publishing 
classified ads, they have one printer 
print this section for them all then they 
are no longer exempt and have to pay a 
higher rate. This higher rate for that 
type of operation, Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit, will drive these newspapers out of 
business. They cannot afford the addi- 
tional burden of separately printing their 
classified ad sections or the increased 
postage costs. The report tells us that the 
purpose of this section is virtually to ex- 
clude the use of all advertising supple- 
ments. Yet the chairman tells us this is 
not the purpose. Obviously there is a 
great deal of confusion and misunder- 
33 and this section should be de- 
eted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
most unfortunate that there is a limita- 
tion of time imposed against title I or 
the postal rate section of H.R. 7977. When 
consent was obtained to cut off debate, I 
was in the process of preparing an 
amendment to strike out section 115 of 
this bill in an effort to be of some as- 
sistance to the fine weekly newspapers, 
in the smaller cities of our district. 

In the limited time, I have Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to attempt to make some 
legislative history concerning those pub- 
lishers covered in section 103, or non- 
profit publications now to be subjected 
to zone rates. I have reference to some 
denominational or church-owned pub- 
lications. In the district which it is my 
privilege to represent is the home of the 
publishing division of the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints where they publish the Herald at 
Independence, Mo., and also the home 
of the principal publishing plant of the 
Unity School of Christianity at Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. 

The question which I hope can be an- 
swered by some member of the commit- 
tee is whether these church publications 
which carry some small block or space 
of advertising to sell books and pam- 
phlets on religious subjects produced by 
the church in the same printing plant 
where the magazine is published are go- 
ing to be required to pay and in what 
amount according to the changes pro- 
vided in this bill? In other words, if only 
one-tenth or one-twentieth of the pro- 
portion of the magazine is devoted to 
advertising to promote the sale of reli- 
gious literature and church supplies, is it 
true that only this part or portion will 
be subjected to the new zone rates? 

The established congressional policy 
has been that second-class publications 
falling in the religious field were entitled 
to preferential rates. I want to be sure 
and certain that this preference is not 
disturbed except perhaps as to the ratio 
or proportion of the advertisements pub- 
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lished bears to the total space in the 
magazine. I am hoping for an answer to 
these questions. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. They will have to pay the 
regular commercial second-class rate, but 
on the basis of the publication’s benefit 
to be derived therefrom. Otherwise, they 
would not qualify to come under this 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HENDERSON 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HENDERSON: On 
page 35, insert a new section at the end of 
title I to read as follows: 

“Sec. 120. Subsection (a) of section 4106 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

„a) The Postmaster General shall no- 
tify the sender or addressee upon request by 
the sender or addressee, when mail is un- 
delivered as addressed, of the reason for non- 
delivery, and in the case of the notice to the 
sender, the new address of the addressee if 
known. The Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe a uniform charge to be collected for 
the service performed pursuant to this sub- 
section.“ 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is desirable. It represents a 
service that is performed for second- 
class users and represents no cost to 
the Department. I think it is a very 
wholesome amendment and it is my opin- 
ion that we should accept it. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, on this side of the aisle we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

I support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. HENDERSON]. This was brought to 
our attention by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Jonas]. This is a change that is need- 
ed. This service must be paid for 
by the mailers and charges for this 
service will be set by the Postmaster 
General. It seems to me that the overall 
and long-range effect of the amendment 
could be beneficial to efficient mail serv- 
ice. I urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman. 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, the section 
regarding the rates for second-class pub- 
lications should be stricken from this þill. 


process. However, I hope that when the 
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other body considers this legislation, it 
ve be able to pay attention to this mat- 

r. 

As written, the section cannot be en- 
forced with any fairness or consistency. 
It would be a tremendous headache to 
the Post Office Department on the one 
hand and it will not raise any additional 
revenue on the other hand. It would do 
great damage to the small daily and 
weekly newspapers of this country. This 
present language should be stricken from 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
McCruvre]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CLURE 

Mr. McCLURE, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCLURE: On 
page 26, strike out lines 23, 24, 25, and 26. 

On page 27, strike out lines 1 and 2. 

On page 27, line 3, change the “3” to “2” 
and on line 5, change the “4” to “3”. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, all this 
amendment seeks to do is to restrict the 
library rate to the existing rate, rather 
than the increase that is projected un- 
der the provisions of this bill. While we 
are under this bill perpetuating the sec- 
ond class subsidy or increasing second- 
class mail cost to 29 percent of the cost 
involved, we are asking the small coun- 
try library operating within the frame- 
work of an interlibrary loan, where books 
are exchanged between libraries and ob- 
tained from central libraries, to pay an 
increase up to 40 percent. This, I think, 
is wrong. 

I believe that the amount of money 
that is involved under this amendment 
that I am offering is not very great, and 
I believe we ought not at this time in- 
crease the cost to the small libraries. 
There is a very real increase in the rates 
under the bill, and it is not the simple 
change from a one-pound rate to a two- 
pound rate as the gentleman from Mon- 
tana would have you believe. Above two 
pounds the rate is tripled, and this is a 
very substantial problem for the major- 
ity of small libraries that operate on very 
small and very tight budgets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

It is the same situation with the same 
language. We are just saying it is eight 
cents for the first two pounds instead of 
four cents for the first pound, and the 
rate is the same except that we are giv- 
ing recognition to the fact that most 
material moved by libraries is of a heay- 
ier weight, and we are not letting people 
move lightweight material at the four- 
cent rate, they are going to move the 
lightweight material at the 8-cent rate. 

Mr, UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Is not this provision the 
one that makes the records pay a higher 
rate instead of under the library rate? 

Mr. OLSEN. No. 

Mr. McCLURE. What this does is raise 
the 1 cent to 3 cents per pound, is that 
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not three times as much per pound? 
That is exactly what is hitting the small 
libraries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. MCCLURE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
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read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE II—FEDERAL SALARY INCREASES 
SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
Federal Salary Act of 1967". 
EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO THE GENERAL SCHEDULE 


Sec. 202. (a) The General Schedule con- 
tained im section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“GENERAL SCHEDULE 


Annual rates and steps 


“Grade 

1 2 3 4 
$3,776 33,902 $4,028 $4,154 
4,108 4,245 4,382 4,519 
4.46 4.515 4.76 4.513 
4995 5,161 5,327 5,493 
5,565 5,751 5,937 6,123 
6137 6, 6,547 6,752 

734 69 7,184 7,405 
"384 7,630 7,876. 8,122 
8054 8323 8592 8861 
8821 9,115 9,409 9,703 
9,657 9,979 10,301 10,623 
13461 11,843 12.225 12,607 
13,507 13,957 14,407 14857 
15,841 16,369 16,897 17,425 
18,404 19,017 19.630 243 
20,982 218681 22,380 23,079 
23,788 24,581 25,374 167 


6 6 7 8 9 10 
$4,280 $4,406 $4,532 $4,658 $4,784 $4,910 
4.68 4.753 4/930 5,067 5,204 5, 34 
5062 5,211 5,360 5,509 5,658 5,807 
57659 5,825 5/991 6,157 6,323 6,489 
6,309 6,495 6,681 6,867 7,053 7,239 
6,957 7,162 7,367 7,572 7,777 7,982 
7,634 7,859 8084 8309 8,534 8,759 
8,368 8,14 8860 9,106 9.382 8.598 
9,130 9,399 9,668 9,937 10,208 10.475 
9,997 10,291 10,585 10,879 11,173 11,467 
10.845 11,287 11,589 11,911 12,233 12,555 
12.889 13,371 13,753 14,135 14,517 14.889 
15,307 15,757 16,207 16,657 17,107 13,557 
17.853 18,481 000 19.537 20. 20; 593 
20,856- 21,469 "082 22.695 23. 23.921 
23,778 23,477 25,875 25,5% 
28, 90 0 


(b) Except as provided in section 5803 of 
title 5, United States Code, the rates of basic 
pay of officers and employees to whom the 
General Schedule set forth in the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section ap- 
plies shall be initially adjusted as of the ef- 
fective date of this section, as follows: 

(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at one of the rates of a 
grade in the General Schedule, he shall re- 
ceive a rate of basic pay at the corresponding 
rate in effect on and after such date. 

(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 

pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate between two 
rates of a grade in the General Schedule, he 
shall receive a rate of basic pay at the higher 
of the two corresponding rates in effect on 
and after such date. 

(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate in excess of the 
maximum rate for his grade, he shall receive 
(A) the maximum rate for his grade in the 
new schedule, or (B) his existing rate of 
basic pay if such existing rate is higher. 

(4) If the officer or employee, immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section, is 
receiving, pursuant to section 2(b) (4) of the 
Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1955, an existing aggregate rate of pay deter- 
mined under section 208(b) of the Act of 
September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111), plus sub- 
sequent increases authorized by law, he shall 
receive an aggregate rate of pay equal to the 
sum of his existing aggregate rate of pay, on 
the day preceding the effective date of this 
section, plus the amount of imcrease made 
by this section in the maximum rate of his 
grade, until (i) he leaves his position, or (ii) 
he is entitled to receive aggregate pay at a 
higher rate by reason of the operation of this 
Act or any other provision of law; but, when 
such position becomes vacant, the aggregate 
rate of pay of any subsequent appointee 
thereto shall be fixed in accordance with 
applicable provisions of law. Subject to 
clauses (i) and (ii) of the immediately pre- 
ceding sentence of this subparagraph, the 
amount of the increase provided by this sec- 
tion 208(b) of the Act of September 1, 1954, 
to constitute a part of the existing rate of 
pay of the employee. 

(5) If the officer or employee, at any time 
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during the period beginning on the effec- 
tive date of this section and ending on the 
date of enactment of this title, was promoted 
from one grade under the General Schedule 
contained in section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, to another such grade at a rate 
which is above the minimum rate thereof, 
his rate of basic pay shall be adjusted retro- 
actively from the effective date of this sec- 
tion to the date on which he was so pro- 
moted, on the basis of the rate which he was 
receiving during the period from such effec- 
tive date to the date of such promotion and, 
from the date of such promotion, on the 
basis of the rate for that step of the ap- 
propriate grade of the General Schedule con- 
tained in the amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section which corresponds 
numerically to the step of the grade of the 
General Schedule to which such officer or 
employee was promoted as in effect (without 
regard to this title) at the time of such 
promotion. 

(6) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, became subject to 
the General Schedule and his rate of basic 
pay was set above the minimum rate of the 
grade on the basis of a previously earned 
rate above such minimum rate, his rate of 
basic pay shall be adjusted retroactively to 
the date on which he became subject to the 
General Schedule on the basis of the rate of 
the appropriate grade of the General Sched- 
ule contained in this section which cor- 
responds numerically to the rate of the 
grade at which the pay of such officer or em- 
ployee was set at the time he became sub- 
ject to the General Schedule. 

LIMITATION ON NUMBERS OF CERTAIN POSTAL 
POSITIONS 

Sec. 203. Section 3301 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“salary levels 19 and 20” and inserting in 
neu thereof “salary levels 20 and 21”. 
CHANGES IN KEY POSITIONS IN POSTAL FIELD 

SERVICE. 

Sec. 204. (a) That part of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, under the head- 
ing “POSITIONS” is amended by striking out 
section 3512 and inserting im heu thereof the 
following new sections: 
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“§ 3512, Positions in salary level 1 

“Cleaner. (KP-51) 

“(1) Basic function—Performs a variety 
of light cleaning and housekeeping tasks in 
connection with the custodial maintenance 
of a postal installation. 

“(2) Duties and responsibilities — 

“(A) Sweeps, mops, dusts, washes, and 
otherwise performs light cleaning and house- 
keeping tasks to maintain offices, washrooms, 
lobbies, corridors stairways, and other areas 
of the building in neat and orderly condition. 

“(B) Performs such duties as dusting, 
waxing, and polishing office furniture, sweep- 
ing and mopping floors, vacuuming rugs, 
emptying wastebaskets and trash, washing 
interior window and partition glass and fix- 
tures which can be reached without use of 
ladders or scaffolding. 

“(3) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
pors to a foreman or other designated super- 
visor. 

“§ 3521A. Positions in salary level 2 

“Custodian. (KP-1) 

“(1) Basic function—Performs manual 
laboring duties in connection with custody 
of an Office or building. 

“(2) Duties and responsibilities. 

“(A) Performs any combination of the 
following duties: 

“1, Moves furniture and equipment. 

“2. Uncrates and assembles furniture and 
fixtures, using bolts and screws for assembly. 

“3. Loads and unloads supplies and equip- 
ment. 

“4, Removes trash from work areas, lob- 
bies, and washrooms. 

“5. Tends to lawns, shrubbery, and premises 
of the post office and cleans ice and snow 
from the sidewalks and driveways. 

“6. Stacks supplies in storage rooms and on 
shelves, and completes forms or records as 
required. 

“(B) May perform cleaning duties as 
assigned. 

“(3) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated 
supervisor.”. 

(b) Each salary level number in the head- 
ings of sections 3513 to 3531, inclusive, of 
title 39, United States Code, and each other 
numerical reference to such salary level 
number in any other provision of such title 
(including the table of contents of chapter 
45) which is not otherwise increased by this 
title, is increased by 1. 

(c) Bach employee in the postal field serv- 
ice on the date of enactment of this title, 
whose position is placed in salary level 2 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule by rea- 
son of the enactment of this section and sec- 
tion 205(e)(1) of this title, shall remain in 
salary level 2 of such schedule so long as he 
remains in such position or occupies, without 
break in service of more than thirty days, a 
position of a comparable level of duties, 
responsibilities, and work requirements in 
such salary level. When the employee leaves 
any such position, the position shall be ap- 
propriately ranked in accordance with chap- 
ter 45 of title 39, United States Code. 

(d) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting— 

“3512A. Positions in salary level 2.” 

immediately below— 

“3512. Positions in salary level 1.”. 
POSTAL FIELD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 205. (a) Section 3542(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„) There are established basic compen- 
sation schedules for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedules and for which 
the symbot shall be ‘PFS’. Except as provided 


Ẹ 
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“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE | 


To be effective for the period beginning on the Ist day of the Ist pay ported beginning on or after October 1, 1967, and ending 
immediately before the effective date of Postal Field Service Schedule II set forth below] 
“PFS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
$4,118 $4,255 $4,392 $4,529 $4,666 $4,803 $4,940 $5,077 $5,214 $5,351 „488 35,625 
4,460 4,607 4,754 4,901 5,048 5,195 5,342 5,489 5,636 5,783 5,930 6,077 
4,826 4,984 5,142 5,300 5,458 5,616 5,774 5,932 6,090 6,248 6,406 6,564 
5,215 5,391 5,567 5,743 5,919 6,095 6,271 6,447 6,623 6,799 6,975 7,151 
5,651 5,838 6,025 6,212 6,399 6,586 6,773 6,960 7,147 7,334 7,521 7,708 
6,044 6,246 6,448 6,650 6,852 7,054 7,256 7,458 7,660 7,862 8,064 8, 266 
6,482 6,697 6,912 7,127 7,342 7,557 7,772 7,987 8,202 8, 8, 847 
6,939 7,170 7,401 7,632 7,863 8,094 8,325 8,556 8,7 9, 
7,515 7,764 8,013 8,262 8,511 8,760 9,009 9,258 9,507 9, 
8,128 8,398 8,668 8,938 9,208 9,478 9,748 10,018 10,2 
8,846 9,146 9,446 9,746 10,046 10,346 10,646 10,946 11,246 1 
9,775 10,109 10,443 10,777 11,111 11,445 11,779 12,113 12,447 
10,815 11,183 11,551 11,919 12,287 12,655 13,023 „391 13,759 
11,951 12,364 12,777 13,190 13,603 14,016 14,429 14,842 15,25 
13,173 13,631 14,089 14,547 15,005 15,463 15,921 16,379 , 837 
14,564 15,066 15,568 16,070 16,572 17,074 17,576 18,078 18, 
16,090. 16,650 17,210 17,770 18,330 18, 19,450 20,010 20,570 
17,803 18,425 19,047 19,669 20,291 20,913 21,535 22,157 22,779 
19,642 20,294 20,946 21,598 22,250 22,902 23,554 24, 24, 
21,758 22,484 23,210 23,936 24,662 25, 26,114 26,840 ...... 
„126 24,932 25,738 26, r Teas EE 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE I! 
To be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968" 


“PFS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 wii 12 
$4,468 $4,612 $4,756 $4,900 $5,044 $5,188 $5,332 $5,476 $5,620 $5,764 $5, 908 
4.841 4.995 5,149 5,303 5,457 5,611 5,765 5,919 6,073 6,227 6,381 
5,234 5,400 5,566 5,732 5,898 6,064 6,230 6,396 6,562 6,728 6,894 
5,661 5,846 6,031 6,216 6,401 6,58 6,771 6,956 7,141 7,326 7.511 
6.134 6,330 6,526 6,722 6,918 7,114 7,310 7,506 7/702 7.898 8094 
6,560 6,772 6,984 7,196 7/408 7,620 7,832 8044 8256 8 468 8,680 
7.033 7259 7,485 7711 7937 8163 81389 8615 8841 9067 9.293 
7,529 7.772 8015 8258 8501 8744 8987 9.230 9. 716 
8.153 8415. 8677 8939 9,201 9.463 9.725 9,987 8 z 
8.881 9,103 9,387 9,671 9.955 10,239 10,523 10,807 = 
9,604 9,919 10,234 10,549 10,864 11,179 11,494 11,809 
10,615 10,966 11,317 11,668 12,019 12,370 12,721 13,072 
11,743 12,130 12,517 12,904 13,291 13/678 14,065 14,452 
2.983 13,417 13,851 14.285 14,719 15,153 15,587 16,021 
14.313 14,794 15,275 15,758 16,237 16,718 17,199 17,680 
5,820 16,347 17,928 18,455 18,982 19.509 2 

659 1 599 


(b) Section 3543(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
„(a) There are established basic compen- 
sation schedules which shall be known as 


the Rural Carrier Schedules and for which 
the symbol shall be ‘ROS’. Compensation 
shall be paid to rural carriers in accordance 
with such schedules. 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE I 


Io be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pa 


immediately before the effective date of Rural Carrier 


porog beginning on or after October 1, 1967, and ending 
ule 


Sch II set forth below] 


Fixed compensatioenn $2, 53182, 658 
For each mile up to 30 miles of route. 94| 96 
For each mile of route over 30 25 25 25 


785|$2, 912 83, 039 33, 188 88, 293/33, 420 
$2, Seite, 1 83, 166193 $3, $3, 


“Per annum rates and steps 


„547 8,6743, 801/$3, 928 
102 106 110) 112 1 114 a 116 
25 25 25 25 25| 25 


i 2 
25 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE II 
xo be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968] 


Fixed compensatioe n. 
For each mile up to 30 miles of route 
For each mile of route over 30. 


(c) Section 3544 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended to read as folows: 
“$3544, Compensation of postmasters at 

fourth-class offices 

“(a) The Postmaster General shall— 

“(1) rank each position of postmaster at a 
post office of the fourth class in salary level 6 
of the Postal Field Service Schedule; and 

“(2) establish, and adjust from time to 
time, the annual rate of basic compensation, 


$2, 688 $2, 804)$2, 940 83, 076/$3, 212) $3, 348 $3, 48483. 620)$3, 75653. 892 4, 028) $4, 164 
99} 101; 103] 105) 107; 109) 111 1150 117| 119 
25 25 25 25 25 2 25 


per annum rates and steps 


121 


113 
5 25", 


for each such position of postmaster so 
ranked, in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion for full-time service in a position (other 
than postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class) in the same step of salary level 6 of 
such schedule, as the total number of hours 
of service which the Postmaster General de- 
termines necessary to be performed by such 
postmaster to operate the post office, in the 
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light of the postal needs of the patrons of the 
office, bears to the total number of hours of 
such full-time service. 


Actions and determinations by the Post- 
master General under this subsection shall be 
final and conclusive until changed by him. 

“(b) A person who performs the duties of 
postmaster at a post office of the fourth class 
where there is a vacancy, or during the 
absence of the postmaster on sick or annual 
leave or leave without pay, shall be com- 
pensated at the rate of basic compensation 
for step 1 of salary level 6 of the Postal 
Field Service Schedule, determined under 
subsection (a) of this section. 

“(c) When required by the Postmaster 
General, a postmaster at a fourth-class office 
shall, and any other postmaster in PFS level 6 
when permitted by the Postmaster General 
may, furnish quarters, fixtures, and equip- 
ment for an office on an allowance basis. The 
alowance for this purpose shall be an amount 
equal to 15 per centum of the basic 
compensation for step 1 of salary level 6 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule.’’. 

(d) Each postmaster at a post office of 
the fourth class on the effective date of 
Postal Field Service Schedule I shall be 
placed in salary level 6 of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule at the lowest step which 
provides a rate, determined under section 
3544 (a) of title 39, United States Code, which 
is at least equal to his rate of basic compen- 
sation in effect immediately prior to such 
effective date plus 6 per centum thereof. If 
there is no such step in salary level 6, he is 
entitled to his rate of basic compensation in 
effect immediately prior to such effective 
date plus 6 per centum thereof, For the 
purposes of this subsection, basic compen- 
sation in effect immediately prior to the ef- 
fective date of Postal Field Service Schedule 
I shall be determined after giving effect to 
any change in salary step or revenue units 
category which would have occurred on the 
effective date of this section without regard 
to the enactment of this title. 

(e) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule I shall be determined 
as follows: 

(1) Each employee subject to the Postal 
Field Service Schedule shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position, 
placed in the next higher salary level, which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

(2) Each employee subject to the Rural 
Carrier Schedule shall be assigned to the 
same numerical step for his position which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

(3) If changes in levels or steps would 
otherwise occur on such effective date with- 
out regard to enactment of this Act, such 
changes shall be deemed to have occurred 
prior to conversion. 

(4) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) or (2) of 
this subsection, the employee shall be placed 
in the lowest step which exceeds his basic 
compensation. If the existing basic compen- 
sation exceeds the maximum step of his po- 
sition, his existing basic compensation shall 
be established as his basic compensation. 

(f) The advancement of any employee to 
a higher salary level of the Postal Field Serv- 
ice Schedule by reason of the enactment of 
this section shall not be deemed to be an 
equivalent increase within the meaning of 
section 3552(a) of title 39, United States 
Code. 

(g) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule II shall be determined 
as follows: 

(1) Each employee shall be assigned to the 
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same numerical step for his position which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. If changes in levels or steps 
would otherwise occur on such effective date 
without regard to enactment of this title, 
such changes shall be deemed to have oc- 
curred prior to conversion. 

(2) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the employee shall be placed in 
the lowest step which exceeds his basic com- 
pensation. If the existing basic compensa- 
tion exceeds the maximum step of his posi- 
tion, his existing basic compensation shall be 
established as his basic compensation. 

(h) Each employee whose position, by 
reason of the enactment of this section, is 

in a level of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule shall be entitled, for purposes of 
section 3560 of title 39, United States Code, to 
eredit for time served in the postal field 
service prior to the effective date of this 
section. 

(i) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out 
“3544. Fourth Class Office Schedule.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“3544, Compensation of postmasters 
class offices.”. 
CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 3560(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “(3) revenue unit category, with respect 
to the Fourth Class Office Schedule” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(3) minimum 
hours of service with respect to postmasters 
in fourth-class post offices.”. 

(b) Section 3560(f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “(1) 
reductions in class or revenue unit category 
of any post office, or” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(1) reductions in class or revenue 
units of any post office or in the minimum 
hours of service for a fourth-class post office, 


at 


or". 

(c) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
3573 of title 39, United States Code, are 
amended by striking out “level PFS-10” and 
“level PFS-11“, wherever appearing therein, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “level PFS- 
11” and “level PFS-12", respectively. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 3575 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “level PFS-15“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “level PPS—16”. 

(e) Any reference to a level of the Postal 
Field Service Schedule in any order, rule, 
regulation, or statute (other than title 39, 
United States Code) which is in effect on the 
effective date of this section shall be deemed 
to refer to the next higher level of the Postal 
Field Service Schedule. 

SPECIAL SALARY RATE RANGES 

Smc. 207. (a) Section 5303(a) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “seventh pay rate” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “maximum pay rate”. 

(b) Section 5303 (d) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„d) The rate of basic pay established 
under this section and received by an indi- 
vidual immediately before a statutory in- 
crease, which becomes effective prior to, on, 
or after the date of enactment of the statute, 
in the pay schedule applicable to such in- 
dividual of any pay system specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section, shall be initially 
adjusted, effective on the effective date of 


EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
Sec. 208. Section 4107 of title 38, United 

States Code, relating to grades and pay scales 
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for certain positions within the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended to read as fol- 


“§ 4107. Grades and pay scales 

“(a) The per annum full-pay scale or 
ranges for positions provided in section 4103 
of this title, other than Chief Medical Di- 
rector, Deputy Chief Medical Director, and 
Associate Deputy Chief Medical Director, 
shall be as follows: 

“Section 4103 Schedule 
“Assistant Chief Medical Director, $27,055. 
“Medical Director, $23,788 minimum to 

$26,960 maximum. 

“Director of Nursing Service, $18,404 mini- 
mum to $23,921 maximum. 

“Director of Chaplain Service, $18,404 min- 
imum to $23,921 maximum. 

“Chief Pharmacist, $18,404 minimum to 
$23,921 maximum. 

“Chief Dietitian, $18,404 minimum to $23,- 
921 maximum. 

“(b) (1) The grades and per annum full- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall 
be as follows: 

“Physician and Dentist Schedule 

“Director grade, $20,982 minimum to 
$26,574 maximum. 

“Executive grade, $19,576 minimum to 
$25,444 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $18,404 minimum to $23,921 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $15,841 minimum to $20,593 

um. 


“Intermediate grade, $13,507 minimum to 
$17,557 maximum. 

“Pull grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,899 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $9,657 minimum to 
$12,555 maximum, 


ccc 
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Nurse Schedule 

“Assistant Director grade, $15,841 mini- 
mum $20,593 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $13,507 minimum to $17,557 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,899 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $9,657 minimum to 
$12,555 maximum. 

“Full grade, $8,054 minimum to $10,475 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $7,033 minimum to $9,139 
maximum, 

“Junior grade, $6,137 minimum to $7,982 
maximum. 

“(2) No person may hold the director 
grade unless he is serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, center, or outpatient 
clinic (independent). No person may hold 
the executive grade unless he holds the posi- 
tion of chief of staff at a hospital, center, or 
outpatient clinic (independent), or com- 
parable position. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the per annum salary rate for 
each individual serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, or center who is not a 
physician shall not be less than the salary 
rate which he would receive under this sec- 
tion if his service as a director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center had been service as a 


and subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, 
United States Code.“ 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS; STAFF OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 209. (a) The fourth sentence of sec- 
tion 412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 867), is amended to 
read as follows: “The per annum salaries of 
Foreign Service officers within each of the 
other classes shall be as follows: 


944 $25, 776 . ß Ce ee 
280 20, 956 21, 632 $22, 308 $22, 984 $23, 660 $24, 336 
616 17, 170 17, 724 18, 278 18, 832 19, 386 19, 940 
507 13, 957 14, 407 14, 857 15,307 15, 757 16, 207 
120 11,491 11, 862 12, 233 604 12, 975 13, 46 
267 9,576 9, 885 10, 194 10, 503 10, 812 11. 121 
816 8, 076 8, 336 8, 586 8, 856 9, 116 9, 376 
734 6, 959 7, 184 7,409 7,634 7, 859 8,084 . 
(b) The second sentence of subsection (a) num salaries of such staff officers and em- 
of section 415 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 87 (a)) ployees within each class shall be as follows: 
is amended to read as follows: “The per an- 

“Class 1. „616 $17,170 $17,724 $18,278 $18,832 386 940 494 $21,048 602 
tn 2 +g 05 12.82 I. 407 14 857 12.205 49.787 “ig ar 1.657 17.107 17.55 
Class 3 II. 120 11. 491 11,862 12,233 12,604 12,975 13,36 13,717 14,088 14, 459 
Class 44 9, 267 9, 576 9,885 10,194 10,503 10,812 15121 21,4390 11,739 12, 048 
Class 5. 8,351 77 8,907 9,185 9, 463 9,741 10,019 10,297 10,575 10, 853 
Class 6 7,524 775 8,026 8,277 8,528 8,779 9,030 9.281 9, 532 9, 783 

6, 905 7135 7,365 7,595 7,825 8,055 Se 8, 515 8,745 8,975 
8. 6,125 6,329 6, 533 6,737 6,941 7.145 „349 7,553 2.757 7,961 

5,575 5,761 5,947 6, 133 6,319 6, 505 6, 691 6, 877 7,063 2,249 

4,995 5,161 5, 327 5, 493 5, 659 5, 825 5,991 6, 157 6,323 6,489". 


(c) Foreign Service officers, Reserve offi- 
cers, and Foreign Service Staff officers and em- 
ployees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section at one of the rates 
provided by section 412 or 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 shall receive basic com- 
pensation, on and after such effective date, 
at the rate of their class determined to be 
appropriate by the Secretary of State. 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION 

COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 210. The rates of pay of persons em- 


vation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 
590h(b)) shall be increased by amounts 
equal, as nearly as may be practicable, to the 
increases provided by section 202(a) of this 
title for corresponding rates of basic pay. 


SALARY RATES FIXED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 
Sec. 211. (a) The rates of basic pay of as- 


title 28, United States Code, shall be in- 
creased, effective on the effective date of 
section 202 of this title, by amounts equal, 
as nearly as may be practicable, to the in- 
creases provided by section 202(a) of this 
title for corresponding rates of basic pay. 
(b) Notwithstanding section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), 
the rates of pay of officers and employees of 
the Federal Government and of the mu- 
nicipal government of the District of Colum- 


amounts not to exceed the increases provided 
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by this title for corresponding rates of pay 
in the appropriate schedule or scale of pay. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be held or considered to authorize any in- 
crease in the rates of pay of officers and em- 
ployees whose rates of pay are fixed and ad- 
justed from time to time as nearly as is con- 
sistent with the public interest in accordance 
with prevailing rates or practices. 

(d) Nothing contained in this section shall 
affect the authority contained in any law 
pursuant to which rates of pay may be fixed 
by administrative action. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF SALARY COMPARABILITY 
POLICY IN 1968 AND 1969 


Sec. 212. In order to complete the imple- 
mentation of the policy of the Congress set 
forth in paragraph (2) of section 5301 of title 
5, United States Code, the President, after 
seeking the views of such employee organiza- 
tions as he considers appropriate and in such 
manner as he may provide, shall— 

(1) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968, 
adjust the rates of basic pay, basic compen- 
sation, and salary, as in effect by reason of 
the enactment of the provisions of this title 
other than this section and sections 205, 210, 
213, 214, 215, 216, and 222— 

(A) by amounts equal, as nearly as may be 
practicable, to one-half of the amounts by 
which such rates are exceeded by rates of pay 
paid for the same levels of work in private 
enterprise as determined on the basis of the 
1967 annual survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in accordance with the 
provisions of section 5302 of title 5, United 
States Code, or 

(B) by 3 per centum, 
whichever is greater; and 

(2) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after April 1, 1969, 
adjust the rates he has established under 
subparagraph (1) of this section, and the 
rates established by Postal Field Service 
Schedule II and Rural Carrier Schedule II 
(contained in the amendments made by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 205), by 
amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the amounts by which such rates 
are exceeded by rates of pay paid for the 
same levels of work in private enterprise as 
determined on the basis of the 1968 annual 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5302 of title 5, United States Code. 


Adjustments made by the President under 
this section shall have the force and effect of 
statute. The rates of pay of personnel sub- 
ject to sections 210, 213 (except subsection 
(d)), and 214 of this title shall be adjusted, 
by amounts which are equal, insofar as prac- 
ticable, to the amounts of the adjustments 
made by the President under subparagraphs 
(1) and (2) of this section, by the following 
authorities— 

{1) the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, with respect to the United States Senate: 

(ii) the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with respect to the United States 
House of Representatives; 

(iii) the Architect of the Capitol, with 
respect to the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol; 

(iv) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, with re- 
spect to the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment; and 

(v) the Secretary of Agriculture, with re- 
spect to persons employed by the county 
committees established pursuant to section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h (b) ). 


Such adjustments shall be made in such 
manner as the appropriate authority con- 
cerned deems advisable and shall have the 
force and effect of statute. Nothing in this 
section shall impair any authority pursuant 
to which rates of pay may be fixed by ad. 
ministrative action. 
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JUDICIAL BRANCH EMPLOYEES 


Src. 213. (a) The rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in or under the 
judicial branch of the Government whose 
rates of compensation are fixed by or pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) of subdivision a of 
section 62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
102 (a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18, United 
States Code, the third sentence of section 
603, sections 671 to 675, inclusive, or sec- 
tion 604 (a) (5), of title 28, United States 
Code, insofar as the latter section applies 
to graded positions, are hereby increased by 
amounts reflecting the respective applicable 
increases provided by section 202(a) of this 
title in corresponding rates of compensation 
for officers and employees subject to section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code. The rates 
of basic compensation of officers and em- 
ployees holding ungraded positions and 
whose salaries are fixed pursuant to such 
section 604(a)(5) may be increased by the 
amounts reflecting the respective applicable 
increases provided by section 202(a) of this 
title in corresponding rates of compensation 
for officers and employees subject to section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

(b) The limitations provided by applicable 
law on the effective date of this section with 
respect to the aggregate salaries payable to 
secretaries and law clerks of circuit and dis- 
trict judges are hereby increased by amounts 
which reflect the respective applicable in- 
creases provided by section 202(a) of this 
title in corresponding rates of compensation 
for officers and employees subject to section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

(c) Section 753(e) of title 28, United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of court reporters for district courts), is 
amended by striking out the existing salary 
limitation contained therein and inserting a 
new limitation which reflects the respective 
applicable increases provided by section 202 
(a) of this title in corresponding rates of 
compensation for officers and employees sub- 
ject to section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(d) The first paragraph of section 603 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
compensation of the Director and the Deputy 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The salary of the Director shall be the 
same as the salary of a United States District 
Judge. The salary of the Deputy Director 
shall be in the same amount as the rate of 
basic pay for level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule in title 5.”. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 214. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this title, each officer or employee in or 
under the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946, shall be paid additional 
compensation at the rate of 4.5 per centum 
of his gross rate of compensation (basic com- 
pensation plus additional compensation au- 
thorized by law). 

(b) The total annual compensation in ef- 
fect immediately prior to the effective date of 
this section of each officer or employee of the 
House of Representatives, whose compensa- 
tion is disbursed by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and is not increased by rea- 
son of any other provision of this section, 
shall be increased by 4.5 per centum, 

(c) The rates of compensation of em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives whose 
compensation is fixed by the House Employees 
Schedule under the House Employees Posi- 
tion Classification Act (78 Stat. 1079-1084; 
Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 291-303), in- 
cluding each employee subject to such Act 
whose compensation is fixed at a saved rate, 
are hereby increased by amounts equal, as 
nearly as may be practicable, to the increases 
provided by subsection (a) of this section. 
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(d) Except as provided in the last sentence 
of section 219(a) of this title, the additional 
compensation provided by this section shall 
be considered a part of basic pay for the 
purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to civil 
service retirement, 

(e) The per annum rate of compensation 
of the Chief of Staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation shall be the 
same as the per annum rate of compensation 
of the Legislative Counsel of the House of 
Representatives. 

(f) The third paragraph under the head- 
ing “Office of the Architect of the Capitol” 
and the subheading “Salaries” in the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriation Act, 1960 (73 
Stat. 407), is amended by striking out 
“$7,700" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$8,200”, 

(g) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the compensation of student con- 
gressional interns and the compensation of 
employees whose compensation is fixed by the 
House Wage Schedule under the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act. 


INCREASES IN BASIC PAY RATES FOR LEVELS III, IV, 
AND V OF EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


Serc. 215. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to the basic pay rate for 
level III of the Executive Schedule, is amend- 
ed by striking out “$28,500” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$29,500”. 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
IV of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out 627,000“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$28,750”. 

(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
V of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out “$26,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$28,000”. 


COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND 
JUDICIAL SALARIES 


Sec. 216. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMIS- 
sion.—There is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the Commission on 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Salaries 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”). 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.— 

(1) The Commission shall be composed of 
nine members who shall be appointed from 
private life, as follows: 

(A) three appointed by the President of 
the United States, one of whom shall be des- 
ignated as Chairman by the President; 

(B) two appointed by the President of the 
Senate; 

(C) two appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and 

(D) two appointed by the Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

(2) The terms of office of persons first ap- 
pointed as members of the Commission shall 
be for the period of the 1969 fiscal year of 
the Federal Government, except that, if any 
appointment to membership on the Com- 
mission is made after the beginning and 
before the close of such fiscal year, the term 
of office based on such appointment shall be 
for the remainder of such fiscal year. 

(3) After the close of the 1969 fiscal year 
of the Federal Government, persons shall be 
appointed as members of the Commission 
with respect to every fourth fiscal year fol- 
lowing the 1969 fiscal year. The terms of of- 
fice of persons so appointed shall be for the 
period of the fiscal year with respect to which 
the appointment is made, except that, if any 
appointment is made after the beginning 
and before the close of any such fiscal year, 
the term of office based on such appointment 
shall be for the remainder of such fiscal 
year. 

(4) A vacancy in the membership of the 
Commission shall be filled in the manner 
in which the original appointment was made. 

(5) Each member of the Commission shall 
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be paid at the rate of $100 for each day such 
member is engaged upon the work of the 
Commission and shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including a per diem allowance, in 
accordance with section 5703(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, when engaged in the 
performance of services for the Commission. 

(e) PERSONNEL OF COMMISSION.— 

(1) Without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such titie, relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates, and on a temporary basis for periods 
covering all or part of any fiscal year re- 
ferred to in subsection (b) (2) and (3) of 
this section— 

(A) the Commission is authorized to ap- 
point an Executive Director and fix his basic 
pay at the rate provided for level V of the 
Executive Schedule by section 5316 of title 
5, United States Code; and 

(B) with the approval of the Commission, 
the Executive Director is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the basic pay (at respective 
rates not in excess of the maximum rate of 
the General Schedule in section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code) of such additional 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
the function of the Commission. 

(2) Upon the request of the Commission, 
the head of any department, agency, or es- 
tablishment of any branch of the Federal 
Government is authorized to detail, on a 
reimbursable basis, for periods covering all 
or part of any fiscal year referred to in sub- 
section (b) (2) and (3) of this section, any 
of the personnel of such department, agency, 
or establishment to assist the Commission in 
carrying out its function. 

(d) Use or UNITED STATES MAILS BY COM- 
MiIssIon.—The Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
upon the same conditions as other depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 

(e) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
provide administrative support services for 
the Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

(f) Puncrion.—The Commission shall 
conduct, in each of the respective fiscal years 
referred to in subsection (b) (2) and (3) of 
this section, a review of the rates of pay and 
the amounts and kinds of expenses and al- 
lowances, including requirements, condi- 
tions, and other matters relating thereto, 
of— 

(A) Senators, Members of the House of 
Representatives, and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico; 

(B) offices and positions in the legislative 
branch referred to in subsections (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) of section 203 of the Federal 
Legislative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Sta. 415; 
Public Law 88-426) ; 

(C) justices, judges, and other personnel 
in the judicial branch referred to in sec- 
tions 402(d) and 403 of the Federal Judicial 
Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 434; Public Law 
88-426); and 

(D) offices and positions under the Execu- 
tive Schedule in subchapter II of chapter 
53 of title 5, United States Code. 

Such review by the Commission shall be 
made for the purpose of determining and 
providing 

(1) the appropriate pay levels and rela- 
tlonships between and among the respective 
oaee and positions covered by such review, 
an 

(ii) the appropriate pay relationships be- 
tween such offices and positions and the of- 
fices and positions subject to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates. 

(g) REPORT BY COMMISSION TO THE PRESI- 
DENT.—The Commission shall submit to the 
President a report of the results of each 
review conducted by the Commission of the 
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Offices and positions within the purview of 
subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) of 
subsection (f) of this section, together with 
its recommendations. Each such report shall 
be submitted on such date as the President 
may designate but not later than January 1 
next following the close of the fiscal year 
in which the review is conducted by the 
Commission. 

(h) RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 
WITH RESPECT TO Pay, EXPENSES, AND ALLOW- 
ANCES.—The President shall include, in the 
budget next transmitted by him to the Con- 
gress after the date of the submission of the 
report and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion under subsection (g) of this section, 
his recommendations with respect to the 
exact rates of pay and the exact amounts and 
kinds of expenses and allowances, including 
any specific requirements, conditions, and 
other matters relating thereto which he 
deems advisable, for those offices and posi- 
tions within the purview of subparagraphs 
(A), (B), (C), and (D) of subsection (f) 
of this section. As used in this subsection, 
the term “budget” means the budget referred 
to in section 201 of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921, as amended (31 U.S.C. 11). 

(i) EFFECTIVE DATE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE PRESIDENT.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, all or part (as the case may 
be) of the recommendations of the President 
transmitted to the Congress in the budget 
under subsection (h) of this section shall 
become effective at the beginning of the first 
pay period which begins after the thirtieth 
day following the transmittal of such recom- 
mendations in the budget; but only to the 
extent that, between the date of transmittal 
of such recommendations in the budget and 
the beginning of such first pay period 

(A) there has not been enacted into law 
a statute which establishes rates of pay, 
amounts and kinds of expenses and allow- 
ances, and requirements, conditions, and re- 
lated matters other than those proposed by 
all or part of such recommendations, 

(B) neither House of the Congress has 
enacted legislation which specifically disap- 
proves all or part of such recommendations, 
or 


(C) both. 

(2) Any part of the recommendations of 
the President may, in accordance with ex- 
press provisions of such recommendations, 
be made operative on a date later than the 
date on which such recommendations other- 
wise are to take effect. 

(j) Errecr or RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENT ON EXISTING LAW AND PRIOR PRESI- 
DENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS, — The recom- 
mendations of the President transmitted to 
the Co: immediately following a review 
conducted by the Commission in one of the 
fiscal years referred to in subsection (b) (2) 
and (3) of this section shall be held and 
considered to modify, supersede, or render 
inapplicable, as the case may be, to the ex- 
tent inconsistent therewith— 

(A) all provisions of law enacted prior to 
the effective date or dates of all or part (as 
the case may be) of such recommendations 
(other than any provision of law enacted in 
the period specified in ph (1) of sub- 
section (i) of this section with respect to 
such recommendations), and 

(B) any prior recommendations of the 
President which take effect under this 
section. 

(k) PUBLICATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE PRESIDENT.—The recommendations of 
the President which take effect shall be 
printed in the Statutes at Large in the same 
volume as public laws and shall be printed in 
the Federal Register and included in the 
Code of Federal Regulations. 

SALARY INCREASE LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 217. t as provided in sections 
213(d), 214, 215, and 222, and subject to the 
operation of section 216 of this title, no rate 
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of compensation shall be increased, by rea- 
son of the enactment of this title, to an 
amount in excess of the salary rate now or 
hereafter in effect for level V of the Execu- 
tive Schedule in section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code. 


NIGHT, STANDBY, AND IRREGULAR DUTY 
DIFFERENTIAL 


Sec. 218. Section 5545(c)(1) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “not in excess of 25 percent” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “not less than 20 per 
centum or more than 30 per centum”. 


PAYMENT OF RETROACTIVE COMPENSATION 


Sec. 219. (a) Retroactive pay, compensa- 
tion, or salary shall be paid by reason of this 
title only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the United States (including serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United 
States) or the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia on the date of enact- 
ment of this title, except that such retroac- 
ey pay, compensation, or salary shall be 


(1) to an officer or employee who retired, 
during the period g on the first day 
of the first pay period which began on or 
after October 1, 1967, and ending on the 
date of enactment of this title, for services 
rendered during such period, and 

(2) in accordance with subchapter VIII of . 

chapter 55 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to settlement of accounts, for serv- 
ices rendered, during the period beginning 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
began on or after October 1, 1967, and end- 
ing on the date of enactment of this title, 
by an officer or employee who died during 
such period. 
Such retroactive pay, compensation, or sal- 
ary shall not be considered as basic pay for 
the purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
civil service retirement, or any other retire- 
ment law or retirement system, in the case 
of any such retired or deceased officer or 
employee. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
Pitalization following such training and 
service, shall include the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such 
individual to a position in or under the Fed- 
eral Government or the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 


RETIREMENT COVERAGE FOR EMPLOYEES ON 
LEAVE WITHOUT PAY SERVING WITH LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 220. (a) The first sentence of section 
8382 (k) (1) of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting “or of a ‘labor orga- 
nization’ as defined by paragraph (3) of this 
subsection,” immediately following “section 
8331(1) of this title,“. 

(b) An employee who, on the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, is on approved 
leave without pay and is serving as a full- 
time officer or employee of a “labor organi- 
zation” as defined by section 8382 (k) (3) of 
title 5, United States Code, may make the 
election provided for by the first sentence of 
section 8332(k) (1) of such title, as amended 
by subsection (a) of this section, within sixty 
days after such date of enactment. 

(c) For the purpose of the second sentence 
of section 8332(k) (1) of title 5, United States 
Code, the word “employee” includes— 

(1) an employee who, on July 18, 1966, 
was on approved leave without pay and serv- 
ing as a full-time officer or employee of an 
organization composed primarily of em- 
ployees as defined by section 8331(1) of such 
title and who, before September 17, 1966, 
filed an election similar to that prescribed 
by section 8832 (k) (1) of such title; and 

(2) an employee who, on the date of en- 
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actment of this subsection, is on approved 
leave without pay and is serving as a full- 
time officer or employee of a “labor organiza- 
tion” as defined by section 8332(k)(3) of 
title 5, United States Code, and who, before 
the close of the sixty-day period prescribed 
by subsection (b) of this section, files an 
election under such subsection (b). 

(d) The last sentence of section 8332(k) 
(1) of title 5, United States Code, is hereby 
repealed. 

(e) The first sentence of section 8332(k) 
(2) of title 5, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting “or of a ‘labor organization’ as 
defined by paragraph (3) of this subsection” 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof. 

(f) Section 8332(k) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) For the purposes of this subsection, 
labor organization’ means any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee rep- 
resentation committee or plan, in which em- 
ployees participate and which exists for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with 
employers concerning grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, or conditions of work, and includes a 
national or international organization of 
which such labor organization is a member.”. 

(g) Section 8348(g) of title 5, United States 
Code, does not apply with respect to annuity 
benefits resulting from the enactment of this 
section. 

(h) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply in the cases of persons 
retired or otherwise separated prior to the 
date of enactment of this section. The rights 
of such persons and their survivors shall con- 
tinue in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if this section had not been enacted. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND HEALTH BENEFITS 
COVERAGE FOR EMPLOYEES ON LEAVE WITHOUT 
PAY SERVING WITH LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 221. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 8706(e) of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting “or of a ‘labor orga- 
nization’ as defined by section 8332(k) (3) 
of this title,” immediately following “section 
8701(a) of this title,“. 

(b) The first sentence of section 8906(e) 
(2) of title 5, United States Code, is amended 
by “or of a ‘labor organization’ as 
defined by section 8332 (k) (3) of this title,” 
immediately following “section 8901 of this 
title,“. 

(c) An employee who, on the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, is on approved 
leave without pay and is serving as a full- 
time officer or employee of a “labor orga- 
nization” as defined by section 8332(k) (3) 
of title 5, United States Code, may elect, 
within sixty days after such date of enact- 
ment— 

(1) to continue any insurance status or 
health benefits enrollment, or both, which 
he has on such date of enactment, 

(2) to reacquire any insurance status or 
health benefits enrollment, or both, which 
he may have lost while on leave without pay, 
or 

(3) to acquire an insured status or en- 
roll in a health benefits plan, or both, if 
he were never previously eligible to do so, 
by arranging to pay currently and continu- 
ously into the Employees’ Life Insurance 
Fund and the Employees Health Benefits 
Fund, as appropriate, through his employ- 
ing agency, both employee and agency con- 
tributions. 

The employing agency shall forward such 
payments to the Employees’ Life Insurance 
Fund and the Employees Health Benefits 
Fund, as appropriate. If the employee does 
not make any of the elections set forth 
above, his insurance status and health bene- 
fits enrollment will continue and terminate 
in the same manner as for other employees in 
a nonpay status, or he will remain ineligible 
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for insurance and health benefits, as the case 
may be, as though this subsection had not 
been enacted. The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission may prescribe regulations to 
carry out the purposes of this subsection. 

Sec. 222. Section 203 of the Federal Legis- 
lative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 415) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking out 
“28,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$29,500”; 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“$27,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“28,750”; 

(3) in subsection (d), by striking out 
“$25,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$27 500”; and 

(4) in subsection (e), by striking out 
“$23,500” and inserting in lieu thereof “$25,- 
000", 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 223. (a) Except as otherwise expressly 
provided, this title shall take effect as fol- 
lows: 

(1) This section and sections 201, 207, 212, 
216, 219, 220, and 221 shall become effective 
on the date of enactment of this title. 

(2) Sections 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 213 (except subsection (d)), 
214, and 217 shall become effective as of the 
beginning of the first pay period which began 
on or after October 1, 1967. 

(3) Sections 213 (d), 215, 218, and 222 shall 
become effective at the beginning of the first 
pay period which begins on or after the date 
of enactment of this title. 

(b) For the purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to group life insurance 
for Federal employees— 

(1) all changes in rates of pay which re- 
sult from the enactment of this title (except 
Postal Field Service Schedule II, Rural Car- 
rier Schedule II, and sections 207, 212, 213 
(d), 215, 216, and 222) shall be held and con- 
sidered to become effective as of the date of 
such enactment; and 

(2) all changes in rates of pay which re- 
sult from the enactment of section 212 of 
this title and which take effect retroactively 
from the date on which the adjustments 
thereof are actually ordered under such sec- 
tion, shall be held and considered to become 
effective on the date on which such adjust- 
ments are actually ordered. 


Mr. DULSKI (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title II be considered as read, printed in 
the Recor», and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. UDALL 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. UpaLL: On page 
69, strike out lines 3 to 7, inclusive, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“UNCONTROLLABLE OVERTIME DUTY 

“Sec. 218. Section 5545(c)(2) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘not in excess of 15 percent’ and insert- 


ing in lieu thereof ‘not less than 20 percent 
or more than 80 percent’.” 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
simply a technical clerical amendment to 
correct an error in drafting by the staff 
of the committee. 

The hardest-hit people among the 
classified employees of this country, in- 
sofar as overtime is concerned, are the 
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FBI agents, the Border Patrol people, 
and some other law-enforcement types 
who receive no credit for regular over- 
time that applies to the Government 
bricklayers, the sheet metal workers, and 
others. 

In drafting this amendment to give 
them at least 20 percent overtime in- 
stead of the present rule which gives 
them up to 15 percent—in many depart- 
ments this is taken to mean nothing, 
zero and zero being not less than 15 
percent—we have run into some serious 
difficulty. We were trying to amend para- 
graph 2, but by a clerical error it came 
out as subsection 1. The language of my 
amendment is identical to the language 
in the bill except it changes the refer- 
ence to subsection 2. 

I discussed this with the minority, and 
I do not believe there is any objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr, CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say we have no objection to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. UDALL 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Upati: On page 
76, following line 6, add a new section to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. — (a). Section 6542(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read: 

b) For the purpose of this subchapter, 
unscheduled overtime work performed by an 
employee on a day when work was not sched- 
uled for him, or for which he is required to 
return to his place of work, is deemed at least 
2 hours in duration.” 

“(b) Subchapter V of chapter 55 of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing the following new section after section 
5542: 


“*§ 5542a. Time in travel status 

„a) For the purpose of this subchapter 
and except as provided by subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section, time spent by an 
employee in a travel status away from his 
permanent duty station is hours of work 
only if— 

“*(1) the time spent is within the days 
and hours of his regularly scheduled admin- 
istrative workweek, including regularly 
scheduled administrative workweek, includ- 
ing regularly scheduled overtime work; 

(2) the travel involves the performance 
of work while traveling; or 

“*(3) the travel is carried out under ardu- 
ous conditions. 

„ b) For the purpose of this subchap- 
ter, time spent by an employee in actual 
travel outside his regularly scheduled admin- 
istrative workweek, including regularly 
scheduled overtime work, is hours of work, 
it 

“*(1) the employee is required to travel 
for a substantial distamce because of an 
emergency arising from an event that could 
not be scheduled or controlled administra- 
tively; or 

“*(2) in the case of an employee in a 
grade of the General Schedule below GS-10, 
or an employee in a position not subject to 
the General Schedule the minimum rate for 
which is less than the minimum rate for 
GS-10, he is required— 
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“*(A) to travel from his regular place of 
work at his permanent or temporary duty 
station to a work assignment, or travel from 
a work assignment to his regular place of 
work, and the travel does not require him to 
stay away from his permanent or temporary 
duty station overnight; 

„(B) to travel from his home to a 1-day 
assignment at a place away from his perma- 
nent duty station, or travel to his home 
from such a 1-day assignment, but not in- 
cluding the equivalent of the time normally 
spent going from home to work or work to 
home which, for this purpose, may be con- 
sidered 1 hour; 

“*(C) to travel from his lodgings at a 
temporary duty station to a 1-day assign- 
ment away from his temporary duty station, 
or travel to his lodgings after such a 1-day 
assignment, but not including the equiva- 
lent of the time normally spent going from 
lodgings to work or work to lodgings which, 
for this purpose, may be considered 1 hour; 

“*(D) to travel from his permanent duty 
station to a place where he will stay over- 
night, but only the time spent in actual 
travel during the first 4 hours after his 
departure; 

„(E) to travel from a place where he 
stayed overnight to his permanent duty sta- 
tion, but only the time spent in actual travel 
during the last 4 hours before his arrival; or 

„(F) to travel, in connection with going 
to or returning from a place where he stays 
overnight, on a nonworkday during the 
hours that correspond to his regularly sched- 
uled hours of work on a workday. 

“‘(c) For an employee in GS-10 or a 
higher grade of the General Schedule, or an 
employee in a position not subject to the 
General Schedule the minimum rate for 
which is equal to or greater than the mini- 
mum rate for GS-10, the head of an agency 
may consider time spent in actual travel 
outside the regularly scheduled adminis- 
trative workweek, including regularly sched- 
uled overtime work, as hours of work, if— 

(1) he considers it necessary to afford 
equitable treatment to the employee; and 

“*(2) the travel time would be hours of 
work for an employee under subsection 
(b) (2) of this section. 

However, the head of the agency may deter- 
mine that each hour spent in actual travel 
shall count as only one-half hour of work.’ 

“(c) The analysis of chapter 55 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
the following new item after item 5542: 

“ *5542a, Time in travel status.’ 

„(d) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall become effective 90 days after the 
date of enactment.” 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, this also is 
an amendment which I believe will not be 
controversial. 

Because of the budget situation and be- 
cause of the problem of costs this year, 
we attempted in the committee to avoid 
adding any fringe benefits to the bill. By 
and large, we have avoided doing that. 
However, because classified employees 
receive in the first stage, for a number 
of reasons that have been discussed, only 
a 4.5-percent increase instead of 6 per- 
cent which is accorded to the postal 
workers, we consulted with these people 
to find out which fringe benefit amend- 
ment they feel is the most urgent, which 
would cost the least, and which would 
give justice to their people. 

After some conference with these peo- 
ple and with other members of the com- 
mittee, and because of the very modest 
cost involved, I have offered this travel 
pay amendment which is only a first 
initial step toward getting some of the 
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classified people premium pay for duties 
incurred in a travel status. 

There are U.S. marshals, for example, 
who are required to travel here on week- 
ends to take a prisoner to Kentucky. And 
because of the present law they may 
leave home on Thursday, return on Sun- 
day and then have to report to work on 
Monday. They get overtime for this but 
they do not get any premium pay. 

This amendment picks up the fair labor 
standards provisions that apply in pri- 
vate enterprise and attempts to make a 
beginning to link the Government treat- 
ment of overtime and premium pay for 
overtime involved in the cost of travel 
to private enterprise standards. 

I am advised that the administration 
has no objection to this amendment. It 
was worked out with them and the cost is 
very modest. I think the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLSEN. I want to congratulate 
the chairman of the subcommittee on 
this particular amendment. It is an im- 
portant first step to achieve a legislative 
goal of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment employees and that has long 
needed remedying. This has been an in- 
justice to our employees under the old 
system and I think this is really a good 
step forward and I compliment the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. I commend the gentle- 
man for his belated concern for the clas- 
sified employees. I would hope that the 
gentleman will show the same concern 
for an amendment that I will offer as 
soon as I can get the floor which would 
give equal treatment to the classified em- 
ployees such as the postal workers are 
afforded. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I have as much concern for 
the classified employees as anyone in 
this Chamber. The compromise bill that 
I drafted, after about six efforts, will give 
the classified employees full compara- 
bility. This is a full comparability bill. 
It will give them full comparability that 
they are not getting right now, in the 
next 18 months. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I am looking at the Rrec- 
orp of yesterday wherein the gentleman 
asserted: 

I can say to my colleagues in the House 
that this is the best rate bill of the last, 10 
or 15 or 20 years, This is the best pay bill 
I have been associated with during my 7 
years. 


Mr. UDALL. And I stand by those 
statements. 

Mr. GROSS. I am wondering about 
the amendments that the gentleman is 
now offering—if this is such a perfect 
bill. 

Mr. UDALL. I said that this is the best 
bill in the last 10 or 15 years—and it 
never hurts to try to make a good bill 
better. That is what we are trying to do 
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and I know that I will get the help of my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, as we 
go along. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of what the gen- 
tleman said yesterday, I am surprised 
today to find the gentleman offering 
amendments to this bill which at least 
on two occasions he said is well-nigh 
perfect. 

Mr. UDALL. It is a mighty good bill, 
but it is not quite perfect. We are trying 
to perfect it and I am sure the gentle- 
man will be in favor of amendments that 
are trying to make the bill perfect. 

Mr. GROSS. How much money is in- 
volved in the last amendment that the 
gentleman has offered? 

Mr. UDALL. The administration could 
not estimate that, but they thought it 
would be very modest and not add any- 
thing substantially to the cost of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there a report from 
the Bureau of the Budget with respect 
to this? 
ae UDALL. No, I regret I do not haye 

Mr. GROSS. So, apparently, we are 
asked to adopt the amendment on faith 
and in the dark? 

Mr. UDALL. The administration has 
fought tooth and nail, and they are not 
happy with this bill and they think it 
goes too far in the spending of money, 
but they are willing to accept an amend- 
ment to correct an injustice to a small 
group of Federal employees like the 
FAA people and others who occasionally 
have to travel in an overtime status, but 
do not get paid for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
61, strike out line 17 and all of section 216 
that follows, down through line 19 on page 
68; and make the appropriate conforming 
changes in, and omissions of, section num- 
bers and references. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike from the bill 
section 216, which delegates to the next 
President extraordinary powers over pay, 
expenses, and allowances of Members of 
Congress, Federal judges, heads and as- 
sistant heads of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies, as well as other Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Section 216 provides that, beginning 
in 1970 and every 4 years thereafter, the 
President is to submit to the Congress in 
his budget message his recommendations 
regarding adjustments in the pay, ex- 
penses, and allowances of the foregoing 
Government officials, and these Presi- 
dential recommendations become law 
unless the Congress by affirmative action 
rejects them within 30 days. 

I must emphasize that no standard is 
prescribed for, or required of the Presi- 
dent in setting these salaries, expenses, 
and allowances. He could lower one 
judge’s salary and raise another judge's 
salary. He could raise salaries of the Fed- 
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eral Power Commissioners and lower the 
salaries of the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners. He could raise the sal- 
aries of some members of the Cabinet and 
lower the pay of other Cabinet members. 
He could establish any salary or, as I 
understand the bill, raise or lower office 
allowances for individual Members of 
Congress, based on seniority or commit- 
tee assignments as his purposes might 
suit him. 

This unwarranted delegation of power 
to the President amounts to an abdica- 
tion of our congressional responsibili- 
ties. We might as well delegate to the 
President all power of appropriations, 
taxes, and Government policies, gen- 
erally, as to give to the Chief Executive 
our right to establish our own salaries, 
expenses, and allowances. 

This section of the bill assumes that 
future Congresses will have no courage 
and no integrity, and will lack the ability 
to judge properly the pay, expenses, and 
allowances of its Members. 

Are we so weak and lacking in cour- 
age in this 90th Congress that we must 
let some future President decide our pay, 
and our allowances so that we become 
wards of the executive branch? 

Have we reached the stage in our po- 
litical thinking that we are ready to give 
the Chief Executive the power of de- 
termining the pay of every Federal judge 
in the Nation? 

Are we prepared to grant authority 
and responsibilities to executive depart- 
ments and agencies, including the quasi- 
judicial boards and commissions, after 
having relinquished to the President the 
power over the pay, expenses, and al- 
lowances of the heads and assistant 
heads of these Federal agencies? 

I believe the answer to these questions 
must be an unequivocal “No.” 

The establishment of the so-called 
Quadrennial Commission under the 
terms of section 216 serves no useful pur- 
pose. Indeed, it would amount to an un- 
necessary duplication by piling com- 
mission upon commission for endless 
and unprofitable studies. There is a 
Presidential Commission report now in 
existence concerning pay for Federal 
executives in the top levels, which has not 
been made available to the Congress. 
What purpose is served by creating an- 
other commission for almost the same 
purpose, when the Congress does not 
have benefit of studies made by the Com- 
mission now in existence? 

There is not one scintilla of evidence 
or testimony that the President desires 
such broad powers over salaries and ex- 
penses of Federal judges, Members of 
Congress, or even his own appointees in 
the executive branch. 

Moreover, such Presidential power 
over the pay, expenses, and allowances 
of the top officials of our Government 
could lead to abuse and intimidation. In 
some future administration, judicial de- 
cisions could be influenced, executive 
branch policies could be altered, deci- 
sions of quasi-judicial boards or com- 
missions could be changed and undue 
pressures could be brought to bear on 
the Congress if such powers were abused 
either by the Chief Executive or by his 
1 who pretended to speak for 
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This section 216 should be eliminated 
from this legislation and I hope the 
Members will support this amendment. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my friend from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for offering this 
amendment. I am reminded that just 
last week here on the floor of this House, 
in a rather spirited debate, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee challenged this Congress not 
to abrogate its constitutional responsi- 
bility and authority to the Federal 
Government. 

I do not see how any member of this 
Committee can in good conscience and 
morality fail to support this essential 
amendment to this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman very much for his obser- 
vation and for his support. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a crucially im- 
portant amendment, which involves a lot 
of thought and effort on my part, and I 
would like to tell the House and the com- 
mittee precisely what is at stake. In the 
first place, all these fears about a Presi- 
dent raising the salary of one Member 
of the Congress and not another, and 
influencing judicial decisions is a lot of 
nonsense. He cannot do that under the 
Constitution. He cannot take one of a 
class and not another. We would veto it 
in a minute, if he would try to do that. 
The President does not have that power. 
This is a delegation to a commission. 

Most of the opposition is from people 
who do not know and understand what 
is in this bill. We talk about delegations 
to the President. This is delegation to an 
independent commission. We hear a lot 
of talk about a pay raise at this time. 
This is not a pay raise. This involves a 
regular study about what a pay raise 
ought to be. It involves the question of 
whether there ought to be a regular pe- 
riodic study of congressional and judi- 
cial salaries and some machinery to im- 
plement those studies. 

It is argued that this is something 
vicious and something unprecedented 
and something outrageous. Let me just 
explain what is involved. There is noth- 
ing tricky and there is nothing devious 
and there is nothing hard to understand. 
We need a more rational system of fixing 
the pay in this Federal Government. I 
have been working on it for 4 or 5 years. 
We have made some progress, but this is 
the critical reform if we are ever to get 
out of the annual struggle on the pay 
that we are fighting today, with people 
and clerks lobbying in our offices. 

This is a crucial reform. We will never 
have it unless we get this kind of ma- 
chinery in the Federal Government. How 
will you like it if next year we will not 
have a pay bill? It will be the first elec- 
tion year I can remember when we will 
not have a pay bill—if this bill passes 
today. But this is part of that reform, 
to get a three-stage package, and then 
go beyond that next year and get some 
regular machinery so we will make some 
orderly adjustment in all Federal pay 
on a regular basis, instead of the jungle 
we have now. That is what is involved. 
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This is the big step we need to take 
to complete that action. What happens 
under this provision? Next year the 
Speaker of this House appoints two peo- 
ple, and the President of the Senate and 
the Chief Justice each appoint two, and 
the President appoints three. These are 
high-level people. It will be a nonpartisan 
commission, as required by the law. They 
will make an orderly study about what 
happened during the last 4 years in 
State pay and private enterprise and 
industrial pay. Then they will come up 
with a recommendation and submit it 
in January each 4 years, and it will go 
to the President. The President could 
reduce those figures but he could not in- 
crease them. It would go into effect auto- 
matically unless the Congress vetoed it— 
and we would veto it if it had any of the 
things in it which the gentleman has 
mentioned. This Commission might rec- 
ommend a pay cut. This Commission 
might recommend that we restore some 
of the 5 percent that some of the com- 
mittees are talking about cutting in con- 
gressional salaries. We may want that 
machinery around one of these days. 
This Commission could recommend an 
increase in the $3,000 reduction, which 
is inadequate, that so many of the 
Members talked to me about. 

In the Federal Establishment and in 
the Congress, we have raised pay seven 
times since 1787, since the time of George 
Washington. They went for 78 years 
before they raised it from $6 to $8 a 
day, because they were afraid of what 
some demagog opponent might say about 
it. The average has been 20 years. 

As to this $30,000 pay, the raise which 
we got 3 years ago, your pay is down 
now. It is not up. It is down by inflation 
to about $28,000. 

Do the Members believe that Congress 
is going to vote for a pay raise this year, 
next year, or the year after that? The 
pay is going to remain in the place it is 
now for the next 10 or 15 years, if history 
is any guide. It will remain there for 
the judges and the executives. 

This is not just a congressional pay 
Commission. This is a Commission for 
all of the top people. 

If we want a strong Federal Govern- 
ment, if we want people doing their jobs, 
rather than having “hacks” and bureau- 
crats, about whom my friend complains, 
we have to compete with private enter- 
prise. And we must have an orderly way 
to adjust the pay. 

Even if this succeeds, there will be no 
pay raise for Congressmen or for anyone 
else in this year. There will be no pay 
raise next year. There could be a modest 
pay adjustment in 1969, 3 years from 
now. 

Would the Members rather wait 20 
years, or 15 years, and then have to swal- 
low the kind of pay raise we had before? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. UDALL 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, are we 
going to have a kind of modest pay raise 
every 4 years, that will keep us in adjust- 
ment, the way we keep the Federal em- 
ployees in adjustment? 

There have been three Federal pay 
raises since the congressional salary ad- 
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justment. Three more increases are pro- 
vided in this bill. Under the present sys- 
tem, there will be about nine more, be- 
fore we see another one. 

I should like to see this regular ma- 
chinery set up. 

Complaints are made here about a 
delegation of power. Ordinarily I object 
to the delegation of congressional power. 
That is bad. There are exceptions to 
every rule, and this is a case where the 
delegation of power is good. 

If H. R. Gross should sue me in court, 
and if he came to the court and it turned 
out that I was the judge, on my own 
case, people would say, This is a conflict 
of interest. This is wrong.” 

Of the 3 million people in the Federal 
service, only 535 have to sit on their own 
pay, or be the judges on their own case, 
This is a case in which we need the dele- 
gation of power in the public interest. 
We need someone else participating in 
the fixing of congressional pay besides 
the Congressmen. 

This is good political science. It is good 
judgment. It is good sense. It is good 
logic. It ought to be adopted. 

This is a case in which the public is 
entitled to have someone else partici- 
pating in these important decisions. 

As I have pointed out, this is not a 
delegation to the President. It is a dele- 
gation to this Commission. Then it will 
give the President and the Congress a 
role to play. The final gun will always be 
in the hands of Congress. We can always 
adopt language or a statute inconsistent 
with what the Commission decides. 

This is not unprecedented. If the 
Members will ask students of the Federal 
salary systems what is the best system 
of all for fixing salaries, do they know 
what they will say? It is the wage board 
system. We have had it for 100 years. 

This is a delegation of congressional 
power to fix the salaries of Federal em- 
ployees in a situation where there is no 
conflict of interest. What I am trying to 
do is to pick up this proved system and 
to apply it here. We have a lousy system 
of adjusting pay for the top people in the 
Federal Establishment. 

This is what is ruining the State legis- 
latures all over the country. In my State 
they get $600 a year. And some dema- 
gog will defeat them if they raise the 
salary to $700. 

This is a place where we ought to share 
this power, where we ought to share this 
responsibility on a regular and periodic 
basis with a high-level commission. 

I say that we should give this system 
a try. We can try it for one time, or for 
two times, and if it does not work it ean 
be repealed, and we can say the system 
failed. The old system has failed. It has 
failed because in 180 years we have had 
seven judgments in top pay in the Fed- 
eral establishment. That is wrong. 

So Lurge that this long-overdue reform 
be voted in. It does not take any par- 
ticular courage. It cannot be shot at. 
Members can just vote their conscience 
on this thing. It is in the bill now. It 
takes this amendment to get it out. If it 
is passed, we will have achieved a long 
overdue reform. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
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I want to ask the gentleman from 
Arizona a simple question. 

This delegation is not anywhere near 
the delegation we have given to the Wage 
Board, is it? 

Mr. UDALL. Oh, no; 600,000 people 
have their pay fixed regularly in a sen- 
sible, noncontroversial fashion. They do 
not come in here to lobby Congress every 
year, with big pay fights about sheet 
metal workers and bricklayers. That is 
delegated to the Wage Board. 

Mr. OLSEN. And there is an oppor- 
tunity there we do not have, with the 
Wage Board, unless we take up a bill. 
We have an opportunity. 

Mr. UDALL. To veto it. 

Mr. OLSEN. It is not nearly as great a 
delegation as in the Wage Board case. 

Mr. UDALL. Not at all. 

Mr. OLSEN. It is very highly desirable. 

I have one other question. 

There is not a possibility, is there, of 
discrimination within a class? 

Mr. UDALL. No, sir. In my judgment, 
it would be unconstitutional, it would 
be arbitrary, and it would be vetoed by 
this House with 5 minutes of debate if 
any President were to try it. I will tell 
you what will happen if this system goes 
into effect. All of our Presidents are 
realists, and we are going to ask the 
Speaker and the President of the Senate 
and the minority leaders of both bodies 
to consider this. They will discuss it and 
will come to some conclusions on their 
findings before they do something out- 
rageous that will embarrass the Mem- 
bers. This will work quietly and will 
work periodically and will take care of 
a situation that is pretty sick. 

Mr. OLSEN. You think, of course, that 
the House of Representatives, the U.S. 
Senate, and the Supreme Court, and the 
President’s office are going to work to- 
gether, then, do you not? 

Mr. UDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. OLSEN. And we will call upon 
good, responsible citizens to work with 
this commission? 

Mr. UDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. The author of this 
amendment was arguing that we should 
give the President complete discretion 
and authority over the spending of $5 
billion only a few days ago. He is here 
before us now complaining about what 
he says is a delegation. It has been said 
that consistency is the hobgoblin of small 
minds, but I must say that the gentle- 
man from Iowa must have a very large 
mind, because he is definitely inconsist- 
ent this afternoon. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I am sorry. I do not 
have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. I 
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power of life and death over the legisla- 
tive branch as well as the judiciary and 
executive branches of our Government. 
In my opinion it is contrary to the demo- 
cratic philosophy of separation of 
powers and coequal branches of our Gov- 
ernment. The judiciary, the executive, 
and the legislative branches should oper- 
ate separately and certainly in the mat- 
ter of expenditures of the taxpayers 
money; Congress itself should have the 
responsibility of deciding how this com- 
pensation shall be determined. 

Mr. Chairman, I have voted for pay 
raises for Members of Congress on this 
floor. I went back home and withstood 
the attack of my opponents—and I think 
it was five at the time—and all five of 
them spoke about this and said the very 
first thing I did when I came to the 
Congress was vote myself a pay raise. I 
went across the State campaigning for 
Congressman at large, and I accepted 
this challenge to my voting record on 
that particular subject with this answer. 
I went back and told the people, “Yes, 
I voted for a pay raise for myself. The 
reason why, is I think I am worth it. If 
they do not think they are worth it, 
then they should not be running for Con- 


Certainly the Members of Congress 
should stand up and be counted on 
something like this. They should either 
vote for or against a pay raise. They 
have the responsibility to make this de- 
cision. All of you know that the pay of 
the Congressmen determires the pay of 
the executive and judicial branches of 
Government. That is a part of their re- 
sponsibility in voting on their own pay 
raise as to whether or not they are going 
to raise the Federal judges and members 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. I think certainly we should not 
delegate this power to some Commission, 
three of them appointed by the Presi- 
dent, two of them by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and two by 
the President of the Senate, and two by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Any two of those can get together with 
the other three from the executive and 
thus control the Members of Congress on 
their pay. They can reduce as well as 
raise our pay. That puts us at a terrible 
disadvantage in trying to operate a 
democratic type of representative gov- 
ernment which is representative of the 
people. I certainly support the gentle- 
man from Iowa in his amendment. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this 
opportunity to express my concern and 
my views on the proposed Postal Reve- 
nue and Federal Salary Act of 1967, 
which we are now considering. 

We all recognize that the employees 
affected by this legislation are deserving 
of a pay raise. The need for this raise 
again reflects the serious problems we 
face associated with the deficit. While we 
all realize that the cost of living is rising 
faster than we can increase benefits, I 
want to go on record now by saying that 
my voting pattern in the future will be 
geared toward doing what is best over 
the long haul. 
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My primary reservation with the Pos- 
tal Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 
1967 lies with the provision in title II of 
the bill dealing with the President’s 
Quadrennial Commission on Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Salaries. 

This provision, which would give the 
President unrequested sweeping powers 
over the pay and expenses of Federal 
officials—including his own appointees— 
in my judgment, jeopardizes passage of 
the bill. More important, however, is the 
violation of the time-honored doctrine of 
the “separation of powers.” 

What is to be accomplished by cre- 
ating yet another Presidential commis- 
sion to do precisely what the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is already empowered to do? 
Namely, the President’s authority and 
responsibility to recommend legislation 
which he believes will improve the oper- 
ation of the Federal Government. As a 
result, quite frankly, I see no need or 
justification to burden the passage of 
this needed pay raise with such a doubt- 
ful provision. 

While I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, 
permit me to say a word about compara- 
bility. I have long supported a pay 
equalization factor to permit Govern- 
ment to compete with industry for high- 
ly skilled and professional employees. 

The administration has been promis- 
ing comparability for a long time. In 
1964, the President said that only a false 
economy offered salaries that attracted 
the mediocre but repelled the talented. 
Now, I agree completely with the Pres- 
ident in this regard and I submit that 
it is time we, in the Congress, translate 
that philosophy into meaningful legis- 
lation. 

Comparability is democracy in action 
because it embodies the principle of 
“equal pay for substantially equal work.” 
While industry has benefited greately 
from incomparability,“ the need in 
Government has now become acute. Our 
goal, in considering this bill today, should 
be a fair, reasonable, and comparable 
salary for all who serve the American 
public. 

Despite the many positions which I 
have outlined here, Mr. Chairman, there 
remains the underlying and overriding 
problem we face in attempting to deal 
with a deficit approaching $30 billion. 
It is, indeed, regrettable that the admin- 
istration has gotten this country and the 
Congress into such an impossible fiscal 
situation. Their inaccurate estimates and 
mistaken belief that we can afford both 
“guns and butter,” has placed us in the 
position of being unable to meet pressing 
obligations that are rightfully the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government— 
obligations like giving these Federal em- 
ployees their long overdue pay increase. 
This administration has promised too 
much to too many people. 

This Congress has a solemn obliga- 
tion to the people of this country to 
check inflation before it is too late, and 
I feel strongly that we must do every- 
thing necessary to fulfill that obligation. 

My voting pattern today will be to 
help whoever offers the motion to re- 
commit, to see that the postal workers 
and the other Government employees 
get their raise. The section pertaining to 
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establishing a Presidential commission 
should be deleted, and by so doing put 
the administration on notice that they 
are going to have to pull back on the 
new, nonessential programs that we sim- 
ply cannot afford while our men are 
making the supreme sacrifice in Vietnam. 

If this approach is followed, it will 
be a great day for the postal and Gov- 
ernment workers affected. If it does not 
prevail, all of America loses. 

Keep one thing in mind, these Gov- 
ernment workers are taxpayers too, and 
with their fixed incomes, they are just 
as anxious as we are to see that inflation 
is checked because it will serve no one’s 
purpose to give them a raise today and 
have it eaten up by rampant inflation 
tomorrow. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Gross amendment. Though I have sup- 
ported salary increases for Congress in 
past years and believe that our responsi- 
bilities and workload justify an increase, 
I cannot vote for a device which would 
achieve this result at this time. 

A war is costing the lives of American 
boys and more than $2 billion each 
month. A deficit of nearly $30 billion is 
certain and inflation is imminent. 

This is not the time for Members of 
this body to take an action which will 
result in raising their own salaries. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I came here in 1943 at 
a time when the salary of a Congressman 
was $10,000 per year. It was that way 
for 11 years. Then we were given 
$15,000—rather, it was $12,500 and we 
had an allowance of $2,500, which 
brought the total up to $15,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we remained at that 
level—and this was right after the war, 
1949—until 1955, a period of time dur- 
ing which we had quite a bit of inflation. 
In 1955 our salary was raised from $15,- 
000 to $22,500. In 1964 we raised our sal- 
ary to $30,000, after another 9 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted for every one of 
those raises. I was not like some of the 
demagogs who fought those raises and 
then were the first in line to pick up their 
check when the raise came through. And, 
Mr. Chairman, I know certain people 
who did it. I could name names if I 
wanted to, but I shall not. 

Mr. Chairman, this question of raising 
one’s own wages in a public elective of- 
fice is a pretty rough one. However, it was 
not too rough for me. I voted for it. If I 
thought a raise were due now and if it 
were brought out for the consideration 
of this body by the proper committee, I 
would vote for it again. I see nothing 
wrong in the principle involved in letting 
a bipartisan commission, a blue-ribbon- 
type commission or committee, look at 
our salaries and make the decision to 
recommend salary raises. 

Certainly, any time we vote for a raise 
in our wages we are accused of conflict 
of interest because we have done some- 
thing for ourselves. 

If you believe in avoiding conflict of in- 
terest, and if you believe in reducing the 
question of conflict of interest and re- 
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moving yourselves from that sphere of 
conflict of interest, what is wrong with 
a bipartisan, top-level commission study- 
ing this situation and bringing in its rec- 
ommendations? If the recommendation is 
wrong, we can veto it. We still have the 
power to veto it. If it is wrong, the Con- 
gress can act upon it, in our good judg- 
ment. If we do not think there should be 
a raise, we can vote against it. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been previously 
explained there is not only involved here 
the Members of Congress, but members 
of the judiciary and top executive posi- 
tions as well. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Does the 
gentleman from California now make the 
point that by the actions of this Commis- 
sion we will escape a vote on the ques- 
tion of raising our salaries? I cannot con- 
ceive of this Commission coming back 
with a recommendation for an increase 
in the President’s budget without our 
having to consider a disapproval resolu- 
tion which would be filed by someone 
and which would call for a vote thereon. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not seek the 
privilege of not voting on a salary raise. 
I seek the judicial evaluation as to 
whether we should have it or not, an 
evaluation to be determined by an im- 
partial body outside of ourselves. That is 
what I seek. I do not mind voting upon it. 
I have done it heretofore. And, I shall be 
happy to do so again. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has referred to the 
fact that this question would have to 
be voted upon in any event if this Com- 
mission should recommend an increase 
in pay. It is true that they would have 
to vote on a pay raise for a Member of 
Congress and that they will have that 
opportunity. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why, of course. 

Mr. UDALL. If they want to vote for 
it they will have an opportunity to vote 
for a reasonable proposal as recom- 
mended by this Commission every 4 
years instead of every 20 years as has 
been the custom in the past. However, in 
voting on the question one would have 
something behind him, the findings of a 
bipartisan group making the recommen- 
dation, instead of being accused of 
dreaming up something for his own per- 
sonal benefit. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman from Arizona says, this 
proposal does not mean that we will have 
to vote upon a pay raise this year, next 
year, or the following year, but when the 
time comes I shall be pleased to vote 
on accepting or rejecting a Commission 
recommendation. When I voted on con- 
gressional pay raises upon previous oc- 
casions, my opponent said, “You voted 
to raise your own salary.” I said, “Yes, 
I thought I was worth it, and if my peo- 
ple do not think I am worth it, then they 
ought to elect an amateur to do the job 
which I have been doing.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: 
On page 60, line 25, immediately after the 
word “of” insert “the Postmaster of the 
House of Representatives and of”. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may have the attention of the leaders on 
that side of the aisle, this is a simple 
amendment in view of the fact that the 
amendment that was just offered and 
rejected, theoretically might have 
worked to keep Federal high-level sal- 
aries down. 

My amendment would save approxi- 
mately $1,088. All my amendment says is 
that the Postmaster of the House of 
Representatives will not receive a raise in 
this pay bill. Why? At the present time 
the Postmaster of the House of Repre- 
sentatives receives a salary of $23,764. 
There is only one postmaster in the 
country, and that is the postmaster of 
Philadelphia, who draws a higher salary. 

To give the Members a further idea— 
and our Postmaster is a fine, lovable 
gentleman, even with his salary—he has 
85 employees under his jurisdiction. The 
postmaster of New York, whose salary is 
$2,500 less, has 39,791 employees under 
his jurisdiction. The postmaster of Chi- 
cago, where mail was stacked up 6 weeks 
late at Christmas 2 years ago, has a sal- 
ary of $21,895, $1,900 less than our own 
dear Postmaster. He has to supervise 
27,100 employees. 

The postmaster of Washington, D.C., 
has a salary of $900 less than the House 
Postmaster, and he supervises 10,900 em- 
ployees. I could go on and on and on. 

For example, in St. Louis, the salary is 
$22,200, $1,500 a year less than our 
House Postmaster. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Is the gen- 
tleman suggesting that if we reduce the 
salary of this one postmaster, it is going 
to immediately bring happiness and glee 
to all of the other terribly underpaid 
postmasters the gentleman has been de- 
scribing? 

Mr. DERWINSEIL. Not at all, but I was 
waiting for someone to offer a rebuttal 
so I could get to my punchline. My 
punchline is this: We know as Mem- 
bers of the legislative branch that we are 
subject to a great deal of unnecessary 
ridicule from the fourth estate. The very 
fact we have great concern over raising 
our own salaries is based primarily on 
ridicule from the fourth estate. Well, 
here is a chance to show our critics that 
we are a responsible body, we are not 
raising the salary of our own postmaster 
because we know he is well paid, he does 
not have that much volume of mail, and 
$23,700 is a fine salary. It is the prin- 
ciple that I am interested in. It is the 
principle of putting some restraint on 
runaway salaries even in the legislative 
branch of the Government. And most 
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of the Members will confide privately 
that many staff people are drawing high 
salaries from us. 

Over on the Senate side their admin- 
istrative assistants do as well as House 
Members. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
stand up, I will give him his rebuttal so 
he can get on with his punchline in 
just a minute. 

I have to concede that salaries around 
here are higher than they are in other 
places, and this has been a matter of 
some concern to me. I believe we can only 
justify it on the fact that these are 
political appointments; they live by the 
sword and die by the sword, and their 
bosses may be shot down by the irate 
voters every 2 years. 

But the objections I would have is, why 
single out this man, this fine officer of 
the House of Representatives? Why not 
the Sergeant at Arms, who runs the bank 
here? He probably earns more than the 
president of a comparable small bank. 
How about the Clerk of the House? How 
about your own administrative assistant 
or my AA? Or how about the other peo- 
ple who work in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? If you are going to cut 
salaries down to a more reasonable level, 
let us do it in a sensible fashion and in 
a broad fashion instead of singling out 
the lovable Postmaster of the House of 
Representatives, saying, Lou go first.” 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois for his punchline. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would say that 
the gentleman has made a very con- 
vincing argument and perhaps I ought 
to withdraw my amendment. I will do 
that if the gentleman will support my 
next amendment, which states that the 
House employees, like the Senate em- 
ployees, will not receive the pay raise, 
but that it would only come to them by 
affirmative action of the individual 
Members, So in that way we would treat 
everybody in the legislative employee 
structure alike and a pay raise would 
not be automatic, but we would have to 
allow it to them in a positive way. That 
would answer all your criticism of this 
amendment. If you want to make that 
kind of a deal, I will withdraw this 
amendment if the gentleman will sup- 
port my next amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman from 
IIlinois is such a statesman and so sound 
that I always accept his amendments 
even before they are read. However, in 
this case I am unable to make the ar- 
rangement that he is suggesting. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL, I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. OLSEN. With regard to the second 
amendment, I think that would be com- 
pletely out of order when you consider 
the fact that the pay increase is going 
to be given to everybody that we do not 
even know—the 2.5 million employees 
of the Federal Government who are 
going to get a pay increase. Here you are 
proposing in your next amendment that 
you would cut off the very people that 
you do know. I think not only is the 
amendment you have offered out of or- 
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der, but the next one I think is ridiculous. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would like also 
tosay that now in addition to what I pre- 
viously said, having the gentleman from 
Montana argue against the second 
amendment, therefore implies that the 
first amendment is proper. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. I would think the gentle- 
man from Arizona would vote for this 
amendment because here the House 
Postmaster is the only one who would 
have an increase in business as the re- 
sult of what we do here today. 

As a matter of fact, just a few days 
after we pass the postal rate bill and the 
postal pay bill, the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the administration, I un- 
derstand, is going to start closing more 
post offices, and limiting city deliveries 
and limiting rural free deliveries to 3 
days a week and cutting out some deliv- 
eries so that the average postmaster will 
have far less work to do. I think it is 
important that we should give some 
consideration to our beloved Postmaster 
because he probably will be the only 
one to bear an additional burden. 

Mr, UDALL. He is the only one in 
the country who has to put up with the 
complaints of 435 Members. 

Mr. KYL. Yes, and put up with FRANK 
and JoHN and Morris. 

Mr. UDALL, I think we ought to re- 
tain his salary and I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer another amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On 
page 61, immediately following line 2, insert 
the following: 

“(h) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee on the rolls on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act whose compensation is paid 
from the clerk hire of a Member of the House 
of Representatives or the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico is hereby adjusted, 
effective on the first day of the first month 
following the date of enactment of this Act, 
to the lowest multiple of $5 which will pro- 
vide a gross rate of compensation not less 
than the gross rate such employee was re- 
ceiving immediately prior to such first day, 
except that the foregoing provision of this 
sentence shall not apply with respect to an 
employee if, on or before the tenth day fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Member of Resident Commissioner by whom 
such employee is employed transmits to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives writ- 
ten notice to the effect that he does not wish 
such provision to apply to such employee. 
No employee whose basie compensation is 
adjusted under this subsection shall receive 
any additional compensation under subsec- 
tion (a) for any period prior to the effective 
date of such adjustment during which such 
employee was employed in the office of the 
Member or Resident Commissioner by whom 
he is employed on the first day of the month 
following the enactment of this Act. No addi- 
tional compensation shall be paid to any 
person under subsection (a) for any period 
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prior to the first day of the month following 
the date of enactment of this Act during 
which such person was employed in the office 
of a Member or Resident Commissioner (oth- 
er than a Member or Resident Commissioner 
by whom he is employed on such day) unless 
on or before the fifteenth day following the 
date of enactment of this Act such Member 
or Resident Commissioner notifies the dis- 
bursing office of the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives in writing that he wishes 
such employee to receive such additional 
compensation for such period, If, before the 
expiration of the period within which such 
notice may be given, such Member or Resi- 
dent Commissioner dies without having 
transmitted such notice, such notice shall 
be considered to have been transmitted.” 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
admit to having offered the previous 
amendment in part to draw some sup- 
port for this one. The gentleman from 
Arizona knows that I tend to be devious 
at times. 

The point is that under the provisions 
of this bill, when the Federal pay raise 
is voted, the employees, in your individual 
offices will receive a 442-percent raise. 

Over on the Senate side that will not 
be so. Under the Senate procedures every 
Senator must notify the clerk of the 
Senate that he wishes to give his em- 
ployees that amount of pay raise or some 
other amount. In other words, on this 
side we are less flexible in ccmparison 
to the august Members of the other body, 
since under our procedure, our employees 
get this raise automatically under the 
bill. It is being given to them by general 
legislation. On the Senate side the Sena- 
tor takes the affirmative action of writ- 
ing to the clerk stating that that em- 
ployee should receive the raise. 

The last time we processed a pay bill 
we momentarily adopted such a provision 
in our committee. Then we reversed the 
move and this amendment was defeated. 

I believe this amendment would help 
every individual Member of the House 
to maintain proper discipline and respect 
in his office. Instead of taking this pay 
raise for granted, the individual employee 
will know that he received it from you, 
that you are appreciative of his efforts, 
his or her ability and loyalty, and there- 
fore you are granting the pay raise. 

I think that this amendment would be 
helpful to every House Member in work- 
ing with his staff. It would give us the 
beng procedures they follow in the other 
Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BRASCO. Is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that there is someone on his staff 
that he would like to get rid of? If so, I 
would then suggest that he fire the in- 
dividual and not complicate the pay 
raise bill. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. No, I am not sug- 
gesting that at all. But you may have 
arrangements with your employees to 
pay them a certain salary. Then you 
have to take the negative step of re- 
ducing their base under our provisions. 
I have an administrative assistant at 
home with whom I agree to provide a flat 
salary. Every time there is a pay raise, I 
reduce his base to keep that salary. Many 
of you may have the same problem. 
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My amendment would give you an op- 
portunity to take a positive step when 
increasing your employees salaries. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Would you not have the 
same effect by your vote right here and 
now? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. No, because this is 
limited to House legislative employees, 
and merely provides that they receive 
the same pay raise that all classified 
employees will receive. We would ap- 
prove it for them as opposed to it being 
automatic. 

Mr. KAZEN. That is true, but you are 
actually giving them the pay raise when 
you vote for the bill on the floor. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. You are also giving 
the pay raise to 3 million other civilian 
employees. In this way—and I reempha- 
size the point—under my amendment 
you would establish a relationship to 
your employees in pay allowances just as 
the Senate. I would think that it is just 
good office management to accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I believe the amend- 
ment of the gentleman provides that if 
the Member should expire it will be 
deemed that he shall have given consent 
that his employees be paid the increase. 
I wonder if such a provision would not 
fan homicidal thoughts which might al- 
ready be in the minds of our employees. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The gentleman has 
a keen sense of humor. 

I am sure the gentleman knows this 
is proper technical language used in the 
other body. 

Incidentally, I wish the gentleman a 
long life. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are other 
more burning questions before the Na- 
tion than the mechanics of how we put 
into effect a pay raise for the members 
of the congressional staffs. This old 
chestnut has been kicked around with 
every pay bill I have had anything to 
do with. Everyone knows what is in- 
volved. There are strong feelings on both 
sides. Some of my friends are for this, 
and some of my friends are against it, 
and I am for my friends. 

I have tended to think we would be 
better off having such an amendment as 
proposed by the gentleman from Illinois, 
but in past times when this amendment 
has come up it has always been beaten 
by a fairly substantial majority. 

We can do under the present system 
precisely what the gentleman wants to do 
in his amendment. What we can do, on 
the first payday when it goes into effect, 
is get the payroll and juggle the base 
pay. If we have a young girl who has 
been with us only a few weeks and does 
not deserve the pay raise, we can juggle 
it so she gets just what she did before. 
If we have an old faithful employee, who 
deserves it, we can let him have the pay 
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Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask a question. I was some- 
what persuaded by the gentleman from 
Illinois. He is devilish and persuasive. It 
seems to me if there is some personnel 
practice which is effective for us, then 
it ought to be effective for the Federal 
Government departments. I wonder if 
the gentleman could give us any estimate 
of the cost of implementing this for all 
of the Federal employees if we put the 
arte supervisors in a position to do 

? 

Mr. UDALL. I do not know what it 
would do to the cost, but I have an idea 
what it would do to morale. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the distinguished gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to help my friend the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois. I 
would not like to learn that someone in 
his office put poison in his Kielbasa some 
lunchtime, so I am going to vote against 
his amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say I do not think there is in our Gov- 
ernment a more dedicated body of em- 
ployees than those who work in the 
offices of the Members of this House, I 
would not want by adoption of this 
rather unique and strange amendment 
to infer that they are any less competent 
or less entitled to the automatic increase 
than those who work in the executive 
departments of our Government, 

I do not want to call on their goodwill. 
I do not want them to feel grateful to me. 
All I want them to do is a good job, so 
that I can here in this Congress better 
represent my district. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say I compliment my colleague from 
California. When he spoke of the dedi- 
cated employees of Members of this 
House, he took the words right out of 
my mouth. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know about the gentleman from Illinois. 
He might not have a competent staff. I 
happen to think I have a competent 
staff, and I happen to think they deserve 
a raise just as much as anybody in the 
executive branch. They work longer and 
harder and they are more faithful, not 
just to me as the Representative in Con- 
gress but also to the constituents I have. 

I think any Member of Congress who 
has a staff that is not that good should 
fire them, because then they are cheating 
the taxpayers. I think if the gentleman 
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from Illinois happens to have that prob- 
lem, he ought to clean up his own mess, 
and let us, who think our staffs work 
effectively in the public interest, give 
them the raise we think they deserve as 
decent, hardworking, honest, effective, 
and faithful employees working in the 
public service. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
know the gentleman from Michigan to 
be a clever debater, but I know the gen- 
tleman knows there is not a shred of 
logic in what he said. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is every logic in what I said. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, this 
has nothing to do with competency of 
my staff or any others, I happen to think 
I have the best staff on the Hill. 

The point is, one is a better supervisor 
if he gives his staff a pay raise, rather 
than have it go to his staff automati- 
cally. Under my amendment, we will put 
ourselves on a par with the Members of 
the other body. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to say we are poles apart here. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

As the gentleman from Arizona indi- 
cated, this is not a very important mat- 
ter, and I hesitate to take this time. 
However, it seems to me that what we 
have heard is a series of speeches, all on 
the time of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona—and I do not include his re- 
marks—which simply developed a straw- 
man and proceeded to beat it down. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI] offered a reasonable amend- 
ment. It is based simply on the thought 
that each employer, each Congressman 
in this case, be in a position to deter- 
mine the amount of money the em- 
ployees in his office would receive. When 
a pay raise passes, he then could allo- 
cate that portion they would receive, if 
he wished, or if his district requirements 
were such that the funds could be better 
used to add a needed secretary, he could 
do that instead. 

As has been suggested, if a new em- 
ployee should come on the staff, and a 
pay raise should be passed, it might not 
be appropriate to give that person a pay 
raise immediately. 

To suggest that there is something 
wrong with the staff of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Derwinsxr], or that 
there is something wrong with the other 
congressional employees here on the Hill 
I believe was not the case. I know that 
the Members of the House have staff 
members who are hardworking. In many 
cases they do deserve pay increases. 
However, I for one believe it would be 
better from a procedural standpoint, for 
individual Members to make that de- 
cision, 

I commend the gentleman from Ari- 
zona for his thoughtful comments on 
this. I believe they were pertinent and 
well said. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RUMSFELD, I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I believe the gentleman 
has made a good point. 

My other friend from Illinois, for 
whom I have an abundantly high regard, 
I wish the membership to know, may 
have it come perhaps as some surprise 
to him to be told that he has such power 
right now. This amendment is not neces- 
sary to accomplish the stated goal of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Let me respond to 
the gentleman. The gentleman is quite 
correct. He has that power, but, as the 
gentleman from Illinois said, what he 
has to do is to go through a series of 
steps of reducing each one of his em- 
ployees’ pay by adjusting the base 
amounts downward so that the gross 
amount would remain the same, All he 
is suggesting is that it be reversed, so 
that positive action would not be neces- 
sary to keep salaries where they are. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I am happy to yield 
to the ranking minority member. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the gentleman from Illinois, 
Iam sure their staffs, and my own, would 
be quite competent to make out a letter 
to the proper authority stating that they 
were to receive this pay raise, and then 
we could sign it. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I do not understand 
the gentleman, 

Mr. CORBETT. I was merely saying 
that the staff of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Derwinsk1] would be quite 
capable of writing out an order saying 
that they were to get a 4%-percent pay 
raise, which would go to other people, 
and all he would have to do is sign it. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. MOSS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I merely wish to observe that I do not 
want my staff to regard me as some 
beneficent Santa Claus, having a feel- 
ing of strong gratitude because I approve 
each and every one of their individual 
raises when everyone else in the Gov- 
ernment is going to get one automati- 
cally. I believe we should give to our 
staffs, as we are to the staff members who 
work in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the automatic increase. If there 
is a persuasive reason to the contrary, 
we have the authority already to reduce, 
to dismiss, or to take whatever corrective 
action is necessary. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. The gentleman 
misses my point and is referring back to 
the author of the amendment’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man for Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I want to observe 
to the gentleman and to the chairman, 
as I tune my ear to the mood of the Com- 
mittee it is obvious that most Members 
do not want me to help them with this 
amendment. I feel like the prophet with- 
out honor. Someday when Members 
come in and have a personnel problem, 
rather than say “I told you so,” they 
should remember this good old amend- 
ment they turned down this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI], 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. SCOTT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Scorr: On 
page 36 strike out the table immediately pre- 
ceding line 1 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“GENERAL SCHEDULE 
“ [To be effective for the period beginning on the Ist day of the 1st pay period beginning on or after October 1, 1967] 


Annual rates and steps 


“Grade 
1 2 3 4 

$3, $3,956 $4,086 $4,216 
4,161 4,302 4,443 4.584 
4, 4,679 4,832 4,985 
„003 5,233 5,03 5,573 
5,61 5,888 6,025 6.212 
6,219 6,429 6,639 840 
„88 7,064 7,20 7,5816 
7.42 7,742 7,992 65.242 
8, 158 435 8.712 , 989 
8,927 9,233 9,539 9,845 
9,775 10,109 10,443 10,777 
11,985 12,387 12,789 

4, 596 

16, 568 1 123 

702 


On page 50, strike out line 7 and all that 
follows down through the period in line 3 
on page 52 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“§ 4107. Grades and pay scales 

“(a) The per annum full-pay scale or 
ranges for positions provided in section 4103 
of this title, other than Chief Medical Di- 
rector, Deputy Chief Medical Director, and 
Associate Deputy Chief Medical Director, 
shall be as follows for the period beginning 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
$4,346 $4,476 $4,606 $4,736 $4,866 $4,996 
4,725 4,866 5,007 5,148 5,289 5:430 
5,138 5,291 5.444 5,597 5,750 5,903 
5,743 5913 s083 6,253 6,423 6,593 
6,39 6,58 6,773 6,980 7,147 7,334 
7,059 7.269 "479. 7,689 7,899 8109 
7,742 888 8,194 8420 8,648 8872 
8,492 8742 „92 9,242 9,492 9,742 
9,266 9,543 9,820 10,097 10,374 10.651 
10, 151 10, 457 10, 763 11, 069 11,375 11, 681 
„i 11.4 11,7 12113 12447 12.781 
13,191 13,883 13995 14,397 14.799 15,021 
546 16, 971 
233 898 


on the first day of the first pay period be- 
ginning on or after October 1, 1967: 


“SECTION 4103 SCHEDULE 
“Assistant Chief Medical Director, $27,444. 
“Medical Director, $24,126 minimum to 
$27,350 maximum, 

“Director of Nursing Service, $18,603 min- 
imum to $24,399 maximum. 

“Director of Chaplain Service, $18,603 
minimum to $24,399 maximum. 
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“Chief Pharmacist, $18,603 minimum to 
$24,399 maximum. 

“Chief Dietitian, $18,603 minimum to 
$24,399 maximum. 

“(b)(1) The grades and per annum full- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall 
be as follows for the period beginning on the 
first day of the first pay period beginning 
on or after October 1, 1967: 

“PHYSICIAN AND DENTIST SCHEDULE 

“Director grade, $21,280 minimum to $26,- 
968 maximum, 

“Executive grade, 
$25,821 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $18,603 minimum to $24,399 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $16,013 minimum to $21,- 
008 maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $13,646 minimum to 
$17,921 maximum. 


$19,854 minimum to 
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“Pull grade, $11,583 minimum to $15,201 
maximum, 

“Associate grade, $9,775 minimum to $12,- 
781 maximum. 

“NURSE SCHEDULE 

“Assistant Director grade, $16,013 mini- 
mum to $21,003 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $13,646 minimum to $17,921 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $11,583 minimum to $15,201 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $9,775 minimum to 
$12,781 maximum. 

“Full grade, $8,158 minimum to $10,651 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $7,134 minimum to $9,- 
276 maximum. 

“Junior grade, $6,219 minimum to $8,109 
maximum. 

On page 52 strike out the table immediately 
following line 19 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“FOREIGN SERVICE SCHEDULE 
To be effective for the period beginning on the Ist day of the Ist pay period beginning on or after October 1, 1967] 


Foreign Service Officers 1 


$25, 372 
20, 493 
16, 792 
13, 646 
11,239 


On page 53 strike out the table imme- 
diately following line 2 and insert in lieu 


“To be effective for the period beginning on the 1st day of the 1st pay period beginning on or after Oct. 1, 1967] 


8 Service 1 2 3 4 
taff 

Class 11. $16,792 $17,375 $17,958 $18,541 
Class 2 13,646 14,121 14,596 15,071 
Class 3.. 1,239 11,627 12,019 12.409 
Class 4.. 9,374 9,697 10,020 10,343 
Class 5 8, 453 8, 742 , O31 , 320 
Class 8. 7,634 , 889 8,144 , 399 
Class 7 8 7, 011 7, 243 7,475 7.207 
Class 8. 4 6, 205 6,415 6, 625 6, 835 
Class 9. = 5, 662 5, 849 6, 036 6, 223 
Class 10. = 5, 063 5, 233 5, 403 5, 573 


On page 59 strike out “4.5 per centum” in 
lines 17 and 25 and insert in lieu thereof “6 
per centum effective October 1, 1967”. 


Mr. SCOTT (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply provides that a pay 
raise of 6 percent effective October 1 of 
this year be given to all employees 
covered by the bill rather than the initial 
6 percent for postal workers and 4% per- 
cent for all other employees. It does not 
relate to the action taken in 1968 or 
1969 which is covered in another portion 
of the bill because none of us are aware 
at this time of what action the House will 
take on these portions of the bill. There- 
fore, this amendment is related only at 
the initial phase. 


2 3 4 5 6 7 

SPA Dir ·ů SE ee > 
21, 205 21,917 x $23,341 $24,053 $24,765 
17,375 17,858 18,541 19,124 19,707 20,290 
14, 121 596 15,071 15,546 16,021 16,496 
11,629 12,019 12,409 12.789 13,189 13,579 

9.697 „020 10,343 10, 666 989 11,312 

8, 188 454 8.720 8,986 9,252 9,518 
7,064 7, 7,516 7,742 7,98 8,194" 
thereof the following: 

5 6 7 8 9 10 
$19,124 $19,707 $20,290 320, 873 $21,456 $22,039 
15, 16,021 16,496 971 17,4% 17,821 
12.789 13,189 13,579 14.359 14.740 
10,666 10.888 11,312 i, 11.358 12.281 
9,609 9,898 10,187 10,476 10,765 1, 

8,654 8,909 9,166 9,419 9674 9,929 

7,939 8171 8403 8635 8867 9,099 
7,045 7,255 7,465 7,675- 7,885 8,095 
6,410 6,597 6,784 6,971 7,158 7845, 
5,743 5,913 6,083 6,253 6,423 6,593“ 


What the committee bill says, in effect, 
is that postal workers are entitled to 
“more comparability” than any other 
group of Government employees. I find 
no justification for this suggestion. 

In a pamphlet printed last year by 
the committee entitled “Salary and Re- 
tirement Amendment Increases of Fed- 
eral Classified and Postal Employees, 
1945-66,” there is a table on page 1 indi- 
cating all of the pay raises received from 
July 1, 1945, to date, and it indicates 
that classified workers’ pay has been in- 
creased by 100.2 percent. A similar table 
on page 2 relates to postal employees for 
the same period of time, and it indicates 
they have received increases totalling 
139.4 percent. I have these tables with 
me if any member would like to look at 
them. Mr. Chairman, I am not arguing 
to give postal employees less but to give 
classified workers more. The report of 
the committee on this bill contains a 
message from the President which states 
on page 3 that an increase of 7.2 percent 
is necessary to close the comparability 
gap. 

However, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, this 7.2-percent gap ex- 
isted in March 1966. Between March 1966 
and July 1967 pay for private industry 
increased an additional 5 percent, bring- 
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ing the comparability gap not to 7.2 per- 
cent but to 12.2 percent at the beginning 
of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that each 
Member of this body wants to be fair to 
all Government employees and does not 
respond, as some of the newspapers have 
indicated, by giving greater increases to 
those employees who have the most ef- 
fective lobbyists on the Hill. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I do believe in economy in 
government and will continue to vote 
against many of the spending programs. 
There is no question but that we must 
have a system of priorities in Govern- 
ment spending. However, these are em- 
ployees of our Government. They are the 
people we and the public deal with daily. 
I believe they are entitled to fair and 
equal treatment. The amendment was 
prepared by the committee staff with in- 
structions to give identical treatment to 
all employees. It is the right thing to do. 
I urge its adoption. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot of 
talk around here about economy and you 
are going to have a chance to cast an 
economy vote on this amendment be- 
cause the amount carried under this pro- 
posed pay bill is over the President’s 
budget as a result of the compromises 
which we have had to make. In other 
words, you are going to add $157 million 
more if you adopt this amendment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me tell the 
members of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for just 
a moment why this is true. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee decided 
to give an increase of 6 percent to postal 
workers and an increase of 4.5 percent 
in this first phase to classified workers. 
It is important that the members of the 
Committee understand this. We were 
faced with a tremendously difficult job 
and problem. We were shot at by the 
postal unions who have a real grievance. 
We were under fire also by the adminis- 
tration which has a real budget problem. 
We had one serious problem with refer- 
ence to the classified people who have 
been promised comparability for a period 
of at least 5 years. In other words, we 
were dealing with a very fragile situation 
or, in other words, a stool which rested 
upon three legs. In the first place the 
first leg was represented by the admin- 
istration budget and the problem of the 
deficit with which we are confronted. We 
had to hold the impact of this proposal 
down and limit it to what could be be ex- 
pended upon pay raises. As a result of 
this, we came down somewhere between 
$300 and $400 million. 

Second, 220 Members of this House 
of Representatives have said that the 
postal people have a real grievance and 
as an indication of that grievance, 220 
bills were introduced, bills designed to 
reclassify postal employees. We had to 
do something about it. We had also to 
do something about full comparability 
for the classified people. So the compro- 
mise was that this year in the first phase 
we will make it 1% percent extra for the 
postal people, but not as an expression of 
favoritism for one group, but as a reclass- 
ification action as well. 

Mr. Chairman, in the classified service 
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grade changes go on all the time. In 
other words, you can change a GS-9 to 
a GS-10 or you can change a GS-6 to a 
GS-7. However, you cannot reclassify a 
postal employee under the same guide- 
lines as you can a classified employee. 
So, the postal employees are getting 6 in 
this phase, 5 next year, for a total of 11 
percent. And, by doing that we reclassify 
them and give them this level 5, an action 
which the majority of this House has said 
they are entitled to. 

But, next year, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Scorr’s classified employees will begin to 
get the bigger raises and they will have 
full comparability in 1969. I would like 
to give them full comparability this year, 
but we cannot do it. So, we propose to 
handle it in three phases. We see that 
they get to the point where eventually 
they will have their comparability. There 
is something in this proposed pay raise 
for everyone. 

However, Mr. Chairman, we have a 
delicate compromise which is involved 
here represented, as I stated earlier, by 
a three-legged stool, and I hope the mem- 
bers of the Committee will not pull this 
one leg out from under me. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment ought 
to be defeated on those grounds and on 
the ground of economy. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. If we were to increase 
the classified employees’ rates by 112 per- 
cent this year, it would mean that next 
year they would get a 1½ percent less 
raise? 

Mr. UDALL, Precisely, under the for- 
mula. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think, like others of 
the committee who have suffered under 
the constant accusation that there is 
something discriminatory in this care- 
fully balanced bill. A bill that attempts to 
give equity and special attention to those 
who need it most. Consider for the mo- 
ment the employees involved and what 
they would like, but remember what you 
are trying to do through this legislation 
to strengthen the postal service, and you 
must realize that we are in trouble. One 
of the places where we are in trouble, and 
everyone recognizes it but we have not 
done much about it is the glaring defi- 
ciency of postal wages in high wage areas 
where the postal service cannot hire and 
retain the kind of people we need for the 
ever-increasing burden which this essen- 
tial service is carrying. We cannot con- 
tinue to compete for his labors when the 
letter carrier or clerk finds himself living 
on a block where his earnings are so far 
below that of the parents of children who 
are the contemporaries of his children 
and all of the kids who go to school with 
his children, In other words, we are in 
serious and deep trouble. 

We have more women carrying mail- 
bags today than ever before because it 
has become a less desirable job than ever 
before when compared with other jobs 
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and unfortunately women are still getting 
the toughest and lowest paying jobs in 
many parts of our country. One cannot 
make enough money as a letter carrier to 
compete with the buying power of other 
persons having similar jobs in private in- 
dustry in that area, But more important 
than anything else is this: There is no 
discrimination with regard 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. UDALL was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. WIILIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. There is no 
discrimination with regard to compara- 
bility under this bill as it was written by 
our subcommittee and adopted by the 
full committee. Every Federal employee 
is to reach comparability on the same 
day. That is the beauty of the Udall bill. 
It is true that the postal employees will 
receive 6 percent this year, and 5 percent 
in July of next year, but the amount that 
they receive in April of 1969 will be based 
on comparability the same as any other 
class of employee. All they can receive in 
April of 1969 is that amount necessary 
to bring them to comparability. It is true 
that we are taking the letter carriers and 
the clerks and other postal employees to 
their first step toward comparability a 
little bit quicker than the other em- 
ployees, but there are good and sound 
reasons for doing this. And on April 1, 
1969, every single employee of the Fed- 
eral Government will have reached com- 
parability if the administration carries 
out the intent and purpose of this legis- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the comment that was made by 
the gentleman from Michigan, certainly 
I have no intention of discriminating in 
any way against the postal workers, but 
I do suggest that it is fair to give equal 
treatment to all employees. This amend- 
ment does not only relate to classified 
workers, it relates to those legislative 
employees which so many tears were 
shed about on the other side of the aisle 
a few minutes ago, these competent as- 
sistants of ours; it relates to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration employees, and to 
all of the other white collar employees 
covered by the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Arizona referred to Mr. Scorr's classi- 
fied employees. I would say for the bene- 
fit of this House that the staff furnished 
me with a list of the number of classi- 
fied employees in every State of our Na- 
tion, and in every State there are at least 
twice as many classified employees as 
there are postal workers. So these are 
your employees as well as Mr. Scorr’s 
employees. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Brasco] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRASCO, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Scott amendment. 
Over 80 percent of the postal employees 
are in the first five levels of the pay 
scale. These employees are mostly mail- 
handlers, clerks, and carriers. A large 
proportion of these positions are held 
by married men with families to support 
on comparatively low salaries. There is 
little or no opportunity for them to be 
promoted to higher pay levels. There- 
fore, the greatest need at this time is for 
action which will give them a substan- 
tial increase to help them meet the 
greatly increased cost of living, and make 
it possible for them to come closer to 
supporting a decent standard of living 
for their families. 

Employees in other services have 
greater opportunity for promotion and, 
generally, are single employees entering 
the service right out of school at salary 
levels the equivalent of those paid mar- 
ried postal employees with many years 
of service. 

In the opinion of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee these facts jus- 
tify the additional 1½ percent being 
granted postal field service employees in 
the first stage increase. 

Bear in mind that title II of H.R. 7977 
in the second- and third-stage pay in- 
creases places all employees postal field 
service, Classification Act, and all other 
groups—on the same basis. It provides 
that they all receive salaries comparable 
to those paid by private business for the 
work they are performing. 

I would hope that the House does not 
disturb this delicate balance and would 
vote down the Scott amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEIGER 
OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin: On page 75, immediately below 
line 2, insert the following: 

“APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS BY 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 

“Sec. 223. Section 3311 (relating to method 
of appointment of postmasters) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ *$ 3311. Method of appointment 

“*(a) The Postmaster General shall ap- 
point postmasters at post offices of the first, 
second, and third classes in the competitive 
civil service without term. He shall make the 
appointments in accordance with the civil 
service laws and rules by— 


“*(1) competitive examinations; and 
“*(2) promotions from within the postal 


ce. 
“*(b) The Postmaster General shall ap- 
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point postmasters at post offices of the fourth 
class without term. 

„e Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Postmaster General shall 
make each appointment to a position of post- 
master at a post office of any class without 
regard to any recommendation or statement, 
oral or written, with respect to any person 
who requests, or is under consideration for, 
such appointment, made by— 

“*(1) any Member of the Senate or House 
of Representatives (including the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico); or 

“*(2) any official of a partisan National, 
State, county, or municipal or other local po- 
litical party. 

„d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, a person within the purview of 
subparagraph (1) or (2) of subsection (c) of 
this section is hereby prohibited from making 
or transmitting to the Postmaster General, 
or to any other officer or employee of the 
Federal Government, any recommendation or 
statement, oral or written, with respect to 
any person who requests, or is under con- 
sideration for, appointment to a position of 
postmaster at a post office of any class. The 
Postmaster General and any other officer or 
employee of the Federal Government— 

“*(1) shall not solicit, request, consider, 
or accept any such recommendation or state- 
ment; and 

“*(2) shall return any such recommenda- 
tion or statement, if written, received by him, 
appropriately marked as in violation of this 
section, to the person making or transmit- 
ting the same. 

de) A person who requests, or is under 
consideration for, appointment to a position 
of postmaster at a post office of any class is 
hereby prohibited from requesting or solicit- 
ing any such recommendation or statement 
from any person within the purview of sub- 
paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection (c) of 
this section. An applicant making such so- 
licitation or request, knowing the same to be 
in violation of this subsection, is disqualified 
for appointment to the position of post- 
master concerned, 

) Each application form of the Fed- 
eral Government used in connection with an 
application for appointment to a position of 

er at a post Office of any class shall 
contain appropriate language, in conspicuous 
and legible type in contrast by typography, 
layout, or color with other printing on such 
application form, informing the applicant of 
the provisions of this section.’. 

“VACANCIES IN POSITIONS OF POSTMASTER 

“Sec. 224. Section 3315 (relating to the 
filling of vacancies in positions of post- 
master) of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„dd) The prohibitions, restrictions, and 
related provisions of section 3311 of this title 
governing the appointment of postmasters 
also shall apply with respect to the interim 
appointment, assignment, or designation of 
any person in accordance with subpara- 
graphs (1) to (4), inclusive, of subsection 
(a) of this section.’. 

“VACANCIES ON RURAL ROUTES 

“Sec. 225. Section 3338 (relating to the 
filling of vacancies on rural routes) of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“‘(g) The prohibitions, restrictions, and 
related provisions of section 3311 of this 
title governing the appointment of post- 
masters also shall apply with respect to the 
appointment of any person to a position of 
rural carrier and the application and assign- 
ment of any rural carrier with respect to any 
rural route... 

“SAVING PROVISION 


“Sec, 226. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 223, 224, and 225 of this title shall not 
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affect the status or tenure, on the effective 
date of such sections o 

(1) postmasters in office; 

“(2) persons appointed, assigned, or des- 
ignated in accordance with subparagraphs 
(1) to (4), imclusive, of section 3315(a) of 
title 39, United States Code; and 

“(3) persons holding positions of rural 
carrier.” 

On page 75, line 4, strike out “Sec. 223.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src, 227.”. 

On page 75, immediately following line 15, 
insert the following: 

“(4) Sections 223, 224, 225, and 226 shall 
become effective on January 1, 1968.” 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, 
and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona reseryes a point of order 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, briefly, this amendment is de- 
signed to remove the appointment of 
postal officials from political patronage. 
The amendment is identical to legislation 
which has been introduced in this ses- 
sion by a number of Members and calls 
for the transfer of the authority and 
procedure for post office appointments 
to first-, second-, and third-class offices 
and rural mail carriers from straight 
political patronage to the Civil Service 
system. 

The amendment is aimed at creating 
more efficiency in the Post Office De- 
partment by allowing the appointment of 
the best-qualified personnel at the top 
level of the Department. 

Today we use the position of postmas- 
ter as an award for political accom- 
plishments. 

In the process of awarding appoint- 
ments to political friends, we are creat- 
ing in my judgment one of the most in- 
effecient post office operations in the 
world. 

In our drive for efficiency, we must 
start at the top with those who are 
charged with seeing that the mail is 
delivered promptly. There is no reason 
for not filling those jobs with the most 
capable personnel. This is what this 
amendment is designed to do. 

Mr. Chairman, we have talked in the 
course of our deliberations here yester- 
day and today about the quality of our 
employees, about trying to give them 
comparability, about trying to improve 
the efficiency and operation of our Post 
Office Department and about raising the 
rates necessary to pay for the operation. 
But nowhere in this legislation—unfortu- 
nately and regrettably—do we really 
begin to provide a method by which we 
can improve the operation of the Post 
Office Department. I think there has to 
be a fundamental change in the manner 
in which this Department is operated, 
and the most effective and most efficient 
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step that can be taken is simply to stop 
playing politics with the Post Office De- 
partment. We can play politics here on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, 
but I do not think we can afford any 
longer with a post office that delivers 75 
billion pieces of mail a year to play post 
office politics in 1967. 

I trust the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan, 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. May I ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, is not 
this a part of the Congressional Reorga- 
nization Act? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. There is 
no question about it. It is part of the 
congressional reorganization bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Are there 
not many instances where appointments 
have been made and they have failed to 
be confirmed by the Senate year after 
year after year, thus creating a situation 
of complete instability in post offices 
around the country? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Yes; that 
is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I would like 
to point this out. 

In my district I have a postmaster who 
was named acting postmaster in 1960 
and who was reappointed in 1961, but 
he was not confirmed. He was again ap- 
pointed in 1962 and he was acting post- 
master for a time. He was again reap- 
pointed in 1963, 1964, 1965, and 1966 and 
again this year. But he never was con- 
firmed. Finally, this year, he was con- 
firmed as postmaster. I think this situ- 
ation in my district points up the com- 
plete absurdity of the present system of 
the appointment of postmasters and of 
the rural carriers. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, I thank 
the gentleman for his support. I ap- 
preciate also the support of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. ConTE] and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD], 
both of whom have been leaders in this 
fight to improve postal service by re- 
moving political influence. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks that have just been 
made. The gentleman’s proposal here I 
think is a sound one and is long over- 
due. We have a situation right now in 
my district in Fenton, Mich., where we 
have a bad situation and where we haye 
needed a postmaster now for months. 
Because the local political party there 
cannot solve its own in-house problems, 
they cannot agree on a postmaster, The 
result is that the postal service has suf- 
fered, postal morale has suffered, and 
the situation is going from bad to worse. 
I think this is typical of the kind of 
problem that occurs under conditions as 
they are today. We ought to take these 
postmasterships out of the political 
arena. I believe it is wrong to run the 
Post Office Department on the basis of 
political patronage. 
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I think the gentleman's amendment 
deserves bipartisan support because this 
is a step ahead for the people, and I sup- 
port it enthusiastically. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HANNA. I would like to state to 
the gentleman that so far as my own 
experience is concerned, I have in most 
situations recommended appointment 
within the post office. But my experience 
in this has led me to believe that if these 
appointments are to be kept in politics, 
we ought to give that honor of naming 
the postmasters to the losing political 
party. In each instance I have found that 
I have made several enemies and one 
ingrate. I, therefore, would be in favor 
of that kind of change which would 
place this matter of appointment as a 
burden upon that party which fails to 
get sufficient votes of the people in an 
election. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLL] insist upon his 
point of order? 

Mr. UDALL. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. 
I am reluctant to do so because I favor 
the gentleman’s amendment. But this is 
a matter of great moment and not to be 
decided here on the floor in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole but it should be de- 
cided in a more orderly fashion and heard 
in committee. So, Mr. Chairman, I insist 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Arizona state his point of order. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane to the title of the 
bill now under consideration and is not 
germane to the bill itself. 

The bill now under consideration deals 
with salaries of the classified service, the 
Foreign Service, and other salary systems 
and procedures. There is nothing here 
about the appointment of Federal em- 
ployees. 

This amendment would involve amend- 
ments to the Hatch Act, to the Civil Serv- 
ice Act, and to many other statutes which 
are not before us at this time and, there- 
fore, I think the amendment is not ger- 
mane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I do wish 
to be heard on the point of order. I beg 
to differ with my eloquent and learned 
friend from Arizona. The bill H.R. 7977 
purports to adjust certain postage rates, 
and for other purposes. Title II of the 
bill, in various and sundry places in that 
title, at pages 75 and 76 particularly, title 
39 of the United States Code, which is 
the very title to which my amendment 
is directed, would be amended. Therefore, 
it would seem to me most appropriate 
that this bill is open to amendment in 
relation to title 39, since the bill itself 
is aimed at that very title. 

I suggest to the Chair that the point 
of order is not well taken. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan, 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I would like 
to support the gentleman in the well on 
the point of order. I join with him in the 
fond hope that we will be able to remove 
at least the accusation of politics, if not 
the fact, from the selection of post- 
masters. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in examining his 
amendment, he would substitute a new 
political arena for the existing political 
arena, and rather than, as the gentleman 
says, getting politics out of the selec- 
tion of postmasters, he would inject an 
entirely new behind-the-scenes and out- 
of-the-public-view type of politics for 
the present pleasant open-patronage 
system, which I find eminently more de- 
sirable than his proposed new political 
system. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I support 
the gentleman in the well in his response 
to the point of order. I would point out 
to the Chairman and the members of the 
committee that on page 39 of the bill 
reference is made to the title to which 
the gentleman refers. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin has offered an amend- 
ment which would amend title 39, sec- 
tion 203 of the bill. I have a practically 
identical amendment at the desk pres- 
ently. Some research has been done on 
this point of order. I think the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. UDALL], should not be sus- 
tained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. The Chair has examined 
the language of the amendment. The 
title under consideration deals solely 
with compensation of governmental em- 
ployees. The amendment deals with the 
appointment of postmasters by the Post- 
master General. The Chair therefore 
holds that it is not germane to the title 
under consideration and sustains the 
point of order. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 42, strike out lines 10 to 15, inclusive, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) There is established a basic com- 
pensation schedule for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedule and for which 
the symbol shall be ‘PFS’. Except as provided 
in sections 3543 and 3544 of this title, basic 
compensation shall be paid to all employees 
in accordance with such schedule.’ 

On page 42, in the parenthetical matter 
immediately below line 15, strike out “, and 
ending immediately before the effective date 
of Postal Field Service Schedule II set forth 
below”. 

On page 42, immediately below the paren- 
thetical matter following line 15, strike out 
“Postal Field Service Schedule I” and insert 
in lieu thereof “Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule”, 

On page 43, strike out all of Postal Field 
Service Schedule II immediately preceding 
line 1. 

On page 43, strike out lines 3 to 7,.inclu- 
sive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) There is established a basic compen- 
sation schedule which shall be known as the 
Rural Carrier Schedule and for which the 
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symbol shall be ‘RCS’, Compensation shall 
be paid to rural carriers in accordance with 
such schedule.” 

On page 43, immediately below line 7, strike 
out “Rural Carrier Schedule I” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Rural Carrier Schedule”. 

On page 43, in the parenthetical matter 
below line 7, strike out “, and ending immedi- 
ately before the effective date of Rural Carrier 
Schedule II set forth below”. 

On page 43, strike out all of Rural Carrier 
Schedule II at the bottom of the page. 

On page 45, line 14, strike out “Postal Field 
Service Schedule I” and insert in lieu there- 
of “the Postal Field Service Schedule”. 

On page 45, lines 24 and 25, strike out 
“Postal Field Service Schedule I” and insert 
in lieu thereof “the Postal Field Service 
Schedule”. 

On page 46, lines 6 and 7, strike out “Pos- 
tal Field Service Schedule I” and insert in 
lieu thereof “the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule”. 

On page 47, strike out lines 8 to 24, 
inclusive. 

On page 55, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows down through the period in line 16 
on page 57. 

On page 57, line 18, strike out “Sec. 213.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 212.”. 

On page 59, line 13, strike out “Sec. 214.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src, 213.“ 

On page 61, line 5, strike out “Src. 215.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 214.“ 

On page 61, line 19, strike out “Sec. 216.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 215.”. 

On page 68, line 21, strike out “Sec. 217.“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src, 216.”. 

On page 68, lines 21 and 22, strike out “213 
(d), 214, 215, and 222” and insert in lieu 
thereof “212(d), 218, 214, and 221”. 

On page 69, line 4, strike out “Sec. 218.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 217.”. 

On page 69, line 9, strike out “SEC. 219.” 20 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 218.“ 

On page 70, line 19, strike out “Sec. 220.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 219”. 

m page 73, line 4, strike out “Sec. 221.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 220.", 

On page 74, line 18, strike out “Sec. 222.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 221.”. 

On page 75, strike out line 4 and all that 
follows down through the period in line 6 
on page 76 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“SEC. 222. (a) Except as otherwise expressly 
provided, this title shall take effect as 
follows: 

“(1) This section and sections 201, 207, 215, 
218, 219, and 220 shall become effective on 
the date of enactment of this title. ö 

(2) Sections 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 212 (except subsection (d)), 
213, and 216 shall become effective as of the 
beginning of the first pay period which began 
on or after October 1, 1967. 

“(3) Sections 212(d), 214, 217, and 221 
shall become effective at the beginning of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this title. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to group life insurance 
for Federal employees all changes in rates 
of pay which result from the enactment of 
this title (except sections 207, 212(d), 214, 
215, and 221) shall be held and considered 
to become effective as of the date of such 
enactment.” 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the effect 
of my amendment is to strike from the 
committee amendment the provisions 
that would give postal employees a fur- 
ther automatic 5 percent salary increase 
next July 1; that would delegate au- 
thority to the President to give all other 
Federal employees salary increases in 
yet undetermined amounts on the same 
date; and that would give the President 
authority to make further unknown sal- 
ary increases to all Federal employees, 
including postal employees, on April 1, 
1969. 

The provisions in the committee 
amendment are completely at odds to 
what I hope is the present mood of this 
House. The committee would have Con- 
gress completely abdicate its obligations 
and responsibilities in the field of Fed- 
eral salaries and it would, in effect, be 
giving the President a postdated blank 
check to be cashed in the future in any 
amount. In view of what has happened 
here lately, we cannot afford the luxury 
of such irresponsibility. 

It is absolutely imperative that the 
Congress maintain constant control over 
the Federal payroll, which now exceeds 
$20 billion a year. This is not the time to 
be issuing blank commitments that would 
add almost $3 billion to the total payroll 
by 1970. The times in which we live, if 
never before in our history, require ex- 
treme fluidity in meeting the day-to-day 
challenges that threaten our society. We 
simply must not shackle the American 
people with a burden that could be in- 
tolerable by the year 1970. 

There is no reason whatsoever why the 
Congress should abdicate its authority 
over Federal salaries to any President. 
There is even less reason to mandate the 
President to raise salaries regardless of 
what conditions might be at the time— 
whether in 1968 or 1969. 

The authority over Federal salaries 
must remain in Congress. Since 1962, 
five pay raises have been enacted for 
Federal employees, and if additional pay 
raises in 1968 and 1969 are right and 
proper they can be enacted at those 
times with full consideration not only 
to the welfare of the employees involved, 
but to the welfare of the country and the 
taxpayers. 

There is another aspect to these so- 
called automatic comparability catch-up 
provisions that I find intriguing. Be- 
cause the committee amendment in- 
tends no further upward pay adjust- 
ments until 1970 for Federal executives, 
the $28,000 salary for executive level V 
will continue to be the ceiling for all 
career salaries. Since the President, in 
effect, is being mandated to raise career 
salaries in two steps to achieve so-called 
full comparability by April of 1969, yet 
is limited to the ceiling of $28,000 per 
year, the effect is going to be to com- 
pletely distort all four statutory salary 
systems so that a large number of em- 
ployees in the upper grades will, regard- 
less of grade or duties, be all making ap- 
proximately the same salaries. 

If it is intended to try to keep some 
pay distinctions in the levels by not giv- 
ing all employees the exact percentage 
increases they should have to achieve so- 
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called comparability, then I submit that 
the entire comparability catch-up pro- 
vision is a fraud and a sham. Its only 
justification in the bill, according to its 
authors and according to the report, is 
to assure the employees now being short- 
changed that they will definitely achieve 
comparability by 1969. 

Mr. Chairman, there are simply too 

many flaws in these provisions and too 
many imponderables in the future for 
the Congress to relinquish any control 
over this critical area of Federal spend- 
ing. 
The gentleman from Texas, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, a week ago last Fri- 
day on this floor, discussing the con- 
tinuing resolution, admonished the 
House not to dodge its responsibilities 
by saying that it is incompetent to de- 
cide what funds are to be spent. He 
said it would be “an abdication by Con- 
gress, a downgrading of our responsi- 
bility, and the wrong approach.” If my 
amendment is not adopted and if this 
complete abdication of congressional 
responsibility remains in the committee 
amendment, the majority may as well 
forget any further appeals on the basis 
of responsibility. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment, 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
at this time to express my support of this 
attempt to bring comparability to postal 
employees. There is no justifiable reason 
for treating our letter carriers and postal 
clerks differently from employees in pri- 
vate industry. 

No long statement on my part is neces- 
sary. I intend to do my speaking with my 
vote which will be a loud and clear “aye.” 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, first of all, 
on the proposition of delegation of au- 
thority or control, as far as the postal 
field service is concerned, there is no dele- 
gation on the second phase of the postal 
field service raise. The table is printed on 
page 43. This is not delegation of any 
congressional power. This is what we 
ought to be doing. We say to the Presi- 
dent and to the Federal employees, “We 
are going to have full comparability.” 
We promised it 5 years ago, and they are 
going to get it after 2 years from now. 
We are going to put it into effect in three 
stages. 

Any third-rate bookkeeper can take 
the figures from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and get the comparability ad- 
justments in the next 2 years and put 
into effect the formula Congress writes 
into this bill. So there is no delegation of 
power. We are declaring a policy and 
telling the President and his people to 
get some calculating machines and carry 
out that policy in two stages. 

This amendment is proposed in part as 
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an economy amendment. Let me say it is 
not economy. It will not save money. 
It will cost money. 

I pointed out a little while ago that if 
this bill is passed we are going to have 
something very unusual and something 
very delightful around here next year. 
That will be the first election year in 
my memory when there will not be a 
Federal pay bill before Congress. I be- 
lieve thatis a pretty good thing. 

I had an amendment similiar to this 
in 1965. We ended up with a bitter and 
divisive fight in 1966, after that three- 
phase thing was stricken out by the 
other body and we concurred. 

This is an orderly three-phase salary 
adjustment which will redeem the prom- 
ise Congress made in 1962 that we were 
going to pay comparable salaries to Fed- 
eral employees. 

I said in my argument against another 
amendment a little while ago that the 
compromise this year was a very fragile 
one. Everyone got something he had to 
have. The thing we gave to the classi- 
fied employees was full comparability in 
the second and third stages. We said, 
“You do not get as much as the postal 
workers in the first stage. You do not 
need it as badly. But you will get more 
in the second and third stages.” 

So if we take away the part of that 
compromise which is valuable to 1.3 
million classified workers, by knocking 
out the second and third stages as this 
amendment would do, it would be a 
serious mistake. 

I believe we have a sound pay bill. I 
urge the committee to support the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
in this excellent compromise we have 
worked out. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in vigorous opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s charge 
of unidentified increases in 1968-69 con- 
tained in title II are unfounded. 

Title II provides that the increases in 
those fiscal years shall be as follows: 

In 1968 one-half of the amounts by 
which such rates are exceeded by the 
rates of pay paid for the same levels of 
work in private enterprise. 

The gentleman knows that these 
amounts are based upon annual studies 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, au- 
thorized and directed by the Congress for 
the specific purpose of determining the 
differences, if any, between Federal sal- 
aries and those paid in private enter- 
prise for the same work. 

In 1969 the bill directs that Federal 
salaries should be increased in an amount 
necessary to bring them up to compara- 
bility with those in private industry. This, 
of course, will be on the basis of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as we directed. 

The Congress has broken faith with 
the Federal employees. It promised com- 
parability 5 years ago. In my opinion it 
is time we kept our promise. Even if we 
approve these increases to catch up with 
the salaries in private enterprise 7 years 
will have elapsed since the Congress 
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adopted the policy. This, in my opinion, 
is grossly unfair to the Federal employee 
and the taxpayer. 

Also, I would like to point out to the 
Members—if we do not provide for these 
increases now this body will be faced with 
pressures for pay increases each year 
that you can be sure will be far more 
costly than those provided for in this 
bill. 

In 1962, the Congress said: 

Statutory pay systems have failed to meet 
the needs of today’s Federal Service. Absence 
of an accepted standard for Federal salaries 
and a procedure for periodical review and 
adjustment coupled with rigid statutory rules 
of pay administration, deprive the systems of 
the adaptability so essential in a period of 
rapidly changing conditions. Major inequities 
exist between the Federal employee and his 
equals throughout the national economy. 


The Federal Salary Reform Act estab- 
lished a basic, uniform pay policy that 
covers all four of the major statutory 
pay plans. The policy as stated in section 
502 of the act is as follows: 

The Congress hereby declares that, whereas 
the functions of a Federal salary system are 
to fix salary rates for the services rendered by 
Federal employees so as to make possible the 
employment of persons well-qualified to con- 
duct the Government’s programs and to con- 
trol expenditures of funds for personal serv- 
ices with equity to the employee and to the 
taxpayer, and whereas fulfillment of these 
functions is essential to the development and 
maintenance of maximum proficiency in the 
civilian services of Government, then, ac- 
cordingly, Federal salary fixing shall be based 
upon the principles that— 

a. There shall be equal pay for substan- 
tially equal work, and pay distinctions shall 
be maintained in keeping with work and 
performance distinctions; and 

b. Federal salary rates shall be comparable 
with private enterprise salary rates for the 
same levels of work. 

Salary levels for the several Federal stat- 
utory salary systems shall be interrelated, 
and salary levels shall be set and henceforth 
adjusted in accordance with the above 
principles. 


Annual surveys conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, furnish private enterprise salary 
data for occupations representative of 
positions in the Federal Service. 

Also applicable to the four major stat- 
utory pay plans is a feature of the Salary 
Reform Act which permits the President 
to establish special salary rates to re- 
lieve recruiting or retention handicaps. 
Whenever the Civil Service Commission, 
under authority delegated by the Presi- 
dent, finds that private enterprise salary 
rates are so substantially above Federal 
rates as to handicap significantly the 
Government’s recruitment or retention 
of well-qualified persons, it may estab- 
lish higher minimum rates of pay for the 
occupational levels and geographic areas 
concerned and may make corresponding 
increases in other rates of the range or 
ranges concerned. And I intend to offer 
an amendment to authorize this same 
practice in the postal service. 

Since 1962 the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has been making studies of posi- 
tions of the same levels of work in Gov- 
ernment and industry to determine how 
their salaries compare. Consistently the 
Bureau has found that Federal salaries 
lag behind those for comparable levels 
of work in private enterprise. 
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Never since 1962 has the Congress 
taken the action to honor the commit- 
ment made at that time to close the pay 
gap. It is about time we did so. H.R. 
7977 honors that commitment. It pro- 
vides for closing the comparability pay 
gap by April of 1969—7 years after Con- 
gress said that it should be done and 
committed itself to do so. 

I urge all Members to be honorable in 
our commitment to Federal employees 
and vote for the provisions of H.R. 7977 
as reported by the committee. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment because it is an outright 
violation of the pledge we gave to Fed- 
eral employees in 1962. Yes, it is now 5 
years since Congress pledged itself to 
achieve and maintain the goal of com- 
parability of Federal pay rates with those 
in private industry. At last, after 5 years, 
we have a pay bill—H.R. 7977—which 
wil realize this goal by April of 1969. 
Justice requires that we fulfill our moral 
obligation to Federal employees by pass- 
ing this legislation, and that we do not 
permit any mistaken notion of economy 
to persuade us to shortchange the men 
and women who serve the U.S. Govern- 
ment so loyally and effectively, and who 
have done so through the years at rates 
of compensation considerably below 
wages and salaries paid by private in- 
dustry for comparable work. 

In 1962, Congress recognized how un- 
fair it is that Federal civil service per- 
sonnel serve their Government and their 
country at an economic sacrifice. And in 
that year, we passed Federal salary legis- 
lation which included a provision by 
which Congress assumed the obligation 
to raise Federal pay rates until Federal 
employees receive compensation equal to 
that received by people in private indus- 
try for work requiring comparable com- 
petence and responsibility. 

That was in 1962, Mr. Chairman. Now, 
in 1967, we are in process of realizing 
for the first time the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, to which we pledged 
ourselves 5 years ago. 

One difficulty under which we have la- 
bored during the past 5 years is that of 
providing ourselves with sufficiently cur- 
rent figures of wages and salaries in pri- 
vate industry. 

The 1962 Federal pay bill provides for 
an annual survey of pay scales in private 
industry. Wages and salaries in private 
industry are then to be compared with 
what the Federal Government pays its 
civil servants for performing work re- 
quiring comparable ability. On the basis 
of this comparison, the President is to 
report to Congress every year on the 
lack of comparability between pay rates 
in private industry and in the public 
service, and he is to recommend what- 
ever adjustment of Federal pay rates 
may be necessary to bring Federal pay 
into line with what business and indus- 
try are paying their people. 

This should be a reliable procedure to 
follow as a means of achieving compara- 
bility and of maintaining comparability 
once achieved. But the success of this 
procedure is conditional upon obtaining 
up-to-date figures for wage and salary 
scales in private industry. It is a fact 
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that pay rates in the private sector of 
the economy go up on an average of 3.6 
percent per year. Evidently, then, a lag 
of even a few months in obtaining these 
figures as a basis of comparison with 
Federal pay would mean that adjust- 
ments of Federal pay rates would never 
suffice to attain comparability. 

In his message on Federal pay this 
past April, President Johnson reported 
to us that wages and salaries in the Fed- 
eral service are, on an average, 7.2 per- 
cent below those which private industry 
pays for work requiring comparable 
competence. 

The comparability gap is far greater 
today than it was in April. In fact, it 
was far greater in April than the Presi- 
dent reported it to be. The figure of 7.2 
percent represented the average lack of 
comparability in February and March 
of 1966. Assuming—as it is accurate to 
do—that wages and salaries in private 
industry rise about 3.6 percent per year, 
the comparability gap in April of 1967 
was probably closer to 10.8 percent than 
7.2 percent. And if the first step of the 
Government pay raise goes into effect 
as of October 1 of this year, the average 
lack of comparability on the date of this 
first-step raise would probably be be- 
tween 12 and 13 percent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is the 
agency responsible for collecting data 
regarding pay rates in private business 
and industry. Mr. John Macy, chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, has re- 
ported that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is working out new techniques for 
collecting statistics, so that the annual 
comparison which the President makes 
will be based on figures 6 or 7 months 
old instead of a year old. It is urgent 
that the Bureau give us as up-to-date 
figures as possible. 

Despite the lack of current data, the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has approved a pay bill which should in- 
sure that comparability will be achieved 
eventually. This bill does not guarantee 
that comparability will be maintained 
thereafter—maintaining comparability 
is a continuing duty which neither the 
President nor Congress must relinquish. 
H.R. 7977 provides that between Oc- 
tober 1 of this year and April 1, 1969, pay 
rates for classified Federal workers will 
be raised by 17.2 percent, those of For- 
eign Service personnel by 21.8 percent, 
salaries of personnel in the medical and 
surgical services of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration by 20.3 percent, and pay of pos- 
tal workers by 12.3. 

But I regret very much, Mr. Chairman, 
that neither the President nor the com- 
mittee has seen fit to propose a more 
adequate pay raise this year as a longer 
step toward full comparability. The bill 
provides no more than a 4.5 percent pay 
raise for classified employees this year. 
I should think fairness dictates that the 
first step toward comparability be the 
longest. Federal workers have been 
waiting for years to receive what is due 
them. They must wait 18 months more— 
or longer, if the administration succeeds 
in delaying the third and final raise for 
an additional number of months. I think 
it is true to say with regard to Federal 
wages and salaries that justice delayed is 
justice denied. This being so, it is cer- 
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tainly regrettable that the pay raise to go 
into effect this year is so inadequate. 

I keenly regret, Mr. Chairman that for 
the second time in 2 years the President 
has vetoed legislation to provide lib- 
eralized life insurance for Federal em- 
ployees. 

No workingman is providing ade- 
quately for his family unless he is 
making provision for his survivors. I 
think it is a sorry thing that the Fed- 
eral Government does not help its 
workers to provide their survivors with 
more adequate life insurance. The pro- 
visions of the life insurance bill which 
the President vetoed this year would 
have meant a great deal to widows of 
Federal workers who—especially if they 
have minor children—must face new 
economic problems, 

The legislation this year was carefully 
designed by both Houses to be non- 
inflationary—indeed, the annual cost of 
this year’s legislation would have been 
about $60 million, which is one-third 
less than the yearly cost of last year’s 
bill. 

While I have the floor, although un- 
related to the amendment I do want to 
hail this bill for another provision in it 
that is much merited and I trust it will be 
retained. This year’s bill would help Fed- 
eral workers to provide more adequately 
than they can now for the security of 
their survivors. 

In the first place, the minimum insur- 
ance for employees earning less than 
$7,500 a year would have been raised to 
$10,000. This is certainly a minimal sum 
to a widow entering a difficult period of 
replanning her life. The legislation 
would have raised the maximum insur- 
ance to $40,000, which is surely justifi- 
able. I strongly supported raising cover- 
age from 100 percent of the Federal 
worker’s pay to 133 percent. The Presi- 
dent called this increased coverage “an 
unwarranted” and “unnecessary ex- 
pense.” Most widows of Federal workers 
would take a less casual view of the mat- 
ter, I believe. 

The provision of the life insurance leg- 
islation which would have raised the 
Government’s share of premium pay- 
ments from 3343 percent to 40 percent 
and the President objected to this also— 
this increase in the share of the premium 
which the Government pays would have 
made the Government’s insurance pro- 
gram bear a little more resemblance to 
the practices of private business. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 2 
years ago that among private corpora- 
tions which have group life insurance 
programs, 58 percent of these corpora- 
tions pay the total cost of the premium. 

Both in regard to pay rates and in re- 
gard to life insurance, the United States 
fails to be the model employer that it 
ought to be. 

To get back to the amendment of the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa, I 
feel it is unfair; it is a violation of our 
clearly declared word and it is not in 
the public interest. I trust it will be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
seek an agreement on a limitation of 
time. Before I make a unanimous-con- 
sent request I should like to ask those 
Members who have amendments to offer 
to title II to stand. 

Mr. Chairman I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on title II and any 
further amendments to title II close 
at 6:15 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not know 
how long it will take for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Florida. Can the 
gentleman give us any idea? 

Mr. GURNEY. There are only two 
more amendments to be offered; is that 
correct? 

Mr. UDALL, I counted three over here, 
I believe. We should have adequate time, 
at 6:15. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how many 
amendments are pending at the desk to 
title II? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are six at the 
desk. The Chair does not know whether 
they will be offered. 

Mr. GURNEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Arizona how many he counted 
who wanted to offer amendments to title 
II? 

Mr. UDALL. I thought there were 
three total. 

To resolve this, Mr. Chairman, I amend 
my previous unanimous consent request. 
I think we could beat this time, but I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title II and all amendments thereto cease 
at 6:20 p.m., with the understanding 
that we will try to work everything in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CORBETT 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CORBETT: On 
page 76, following line 6, add a new section 
to read as follows: 


“ABSORPTION OF COSTS 

“Sec. 224. (a) That part of the total amount 
of the increases provided by this title for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, for officers, 
employees, offices, and positions in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government which is in 
excess of the total amount of allowances in 
the budget of the United States Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, for 
increases in pay for civilian officers, em- 
ployees, offices, and positions in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government shall be 
absorbed by the departments, agencies, estab- 
lishments, and corporations in the executive 
branch (other than the postal field serv- 
ice); and no amount beyond the additional 
sum for such compensation increases pro- 
posed in the budget for the fiscal year 
1968 is authorized to be appropriated by any 
provision of this Act. The total amount of 
such absorption shall be allocated by the 
Bureau of the Budget among such depart- 
ments, agencies, establishments, and cor- 
porations (other than the postal fleld serv- 
ice) in such manner and to such extent as 
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the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
deems appropriate in the light of their 
essential functions. 

“(b) Pursuant to the objective of this 
section, heads of the executive branch ac- 
tivities concerned are directed to review with 
meticulous care such vacancy resulting from 
voluntary resignation, retirement, or death 
and to determine whether the duties of the 
position can be reassigned to other employees 
or whether the position can be abolished 
without seriously affecting the execution of 
essential functions, 

“(c) Nothing contained in subsection 
(a) of this section shall be held or con- 
sidered to require (1) the separation from 
the service of any individual by reduction in 
force or other personnel action or (2) the 


placing of any individual in a leave-without- 
pay status.” 


Mr. UDALL (during the ). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask peers A that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentl 
83 gi eman from 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment requires each department 
and agency of the executive branch, with 
the exception of the postal field service, 
to absorb the full cost of the pay raises 
provided in the bill for fiscal 1968 that 
are in excess of the amounts contained 
in the fiscal 1968 budget. 

In his budget for fiscal 1968, the Pres- 
ident included the sum of $1 billion for 
both civilian and military pay raises. 
The pay raise bill submitted by the Pres- 
ident himself for civilian employees 
would have cost $547.3 million for fiscal 
1968. The pay raises provided for in 
title II for the executive branch will cost 
$625 million in fiscal 1968. 

Accordingly, the amendment will re- 
quire absorption of costs that exceed the 
President’s recommendations of $547 
million, or approximately $78 million. 

Under the amendment, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget will have the 
authority to allocate among the execu- 
tive agencies, with the exception of the 
postal field service, the cost absorptions 
in such manner and to such extent as he 
deems appropriate in the light of their 
essential functions. 

The amendment specifically provides 
that no employee shall be separated or 
placed in a leave-without-pay status by 
reason of the cost absorption. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you that this 
particular amendment can easily be ac- 
complished by absorption and will have 
the net result of having this pay raise 
occur without increasing the deficit. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I am happy to yield 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, we are 
ready to accept the amendment on this 
side and we have no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr, MACHEN]. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MACHEN 
Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. MACHEN: On 
page 36, strike out all of the General Sched- 
ule immediately preceding line 1 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“GENERAL SCHEDULE 


Annual rates and steps 


“Grade 

1 2 3 4 
$3,790 33,918 $4,046 $4,174 
4,121 4,261 4,401 4,541 
4, 484 4,635 4,786 4,937 
5,015 5 5,351 5,519 
5, 598 5, 783 5, 968 6, 153 
6, 160 6, 368 6, 576 6,784 
6,774 6, 998 7, 222 7,446 
7,421 7,668 7,915 8, 162 
8, 081 8, 355 8,629 8, 903 
8, 842 9,145 9, 448 9,751 
9, 682 10, 013 0, 344 10,675 

11.474 11.872 12. 270 5 
13, 521 13, 991 461 14,931 
15, 863 16, 412 16, 961 17,510 
18, 431 19,068 19, 705 „342 
21,080 21,784 22,488 23, 192 
23, 898 4,696 25, 494 „ 292 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to propose an amendment to sec- 
tion 202(a) of H.R. 7977 to substitute a 
5-percent pay increase for Federal clas- 
sified workers instead of the 4.5-percent 
increase now provided for in the bill. 

I do not believe I need go into a de- 
tailed explanation of why this addition- 
al one-half percent is necessary. In view 
of the wealth of information available 
on what pay increase is needed to bring 
Federal classified employee salaries to 
the point where they are comparable to 
those paid in private industry, I believe it 
is obvious that while a 5-percent increase 
is not nearly enough, it is certainly better 
than 4.5 percent. 

In his message last April, President 
Johnson indicated that, based on a sur- 
vey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, a 
4.5-percent raise for all Federal em- 
ployees was in order. The report the 
President referred to was dated Febru- 
ary-March 1966. It has now been over 18 
months since material for that report 
was gathered. During that time wages 
paid by private industry have again in- 
creased. Therefore, I believe that the 
5-percent raise I propose for Federal 
classified workers, coupled with the 6- 
percent postal workers’ raise provided for 
in the bill we are now considering, rep- 
resent the bare minimum we can, in 
good conscience, offer our Federal civil 
servants. 

Through the years, this Nation has 
built up a corps of public servants whose 
ability and dedication is unequaled. Our 
career employees are well trained and 
experienced. They are, in more and more 
instances, skilled professionals. They in- 
clude not only administrators and man- 
agers but doctors, lawyers, diplomats, 
and a broad spectrum of others who are 
critically needed now more than at any 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
$4,302 $4,430 $4,558 84,686 $4,814 $4,942 
4,681 4,821 4,961 5,101 5,241 5,381 
5, 088 5, 239 5, 390 5,541 „692 5,843 
5, 687 , 855 6, 023 6,191 6,359 6,527 
6, 338 6, 523 6, 708 6, 893 7,078 7,263 
6, 992 7, 200 7.408 7,616 7,824 8,032 
7,670 7.894 8,118 8, 342 8,566 8,790 
8, 409 8, 656 8, 903 9, 150 9,397 9,644 
9,177 9,451 9,725 9,999 10,273 10,547 
10,054 10, 357 10,660 , 963 „288 11,569 
11,006 11,337 11,668 11,999 12,330 12,661 
13, 066 464 13,862 14,260 14,658 15,056 
15,401 15,871 16,341 16,811 17,281 17,751 
18, 059 „608 19,157 9, 706 255 20, 804 
20,979 21,616 22.253 2, 890 
23, — „600 25, 304 $ 


other time in the Nation’s history to 
continue to provide the topflight serv- 
ices which taxpayers rightfully demand. 

Very few of these men and women 
come to the Federal service by chance. 
They come because they see the chal- 
lenge of the many varied and far-reach- 
ing problems which the Nation faces 
today on the domestic as well as the in- 
ternational scene. They come because 
the Federal service offers them a chance 
to take a hand in building a greater 
America through creative federalism. 

The principle that Federal employees 
should receive salaries at least equal to 
those of employees in the private sector 
of the economy doing similar work has 
been with us for some time, The Federal 
Pay Reform Act of 1962 extended to these 
employees the promise that pay com- 
parability would at last be reached. This, 
as we all know too well, was 5 long years 
ago. 

Year after year the annual survey of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has shown 
plainly that salaries of like positions in 
private enterprise were above those paid 
in the Federal service. Year after year, 
our employees have been told that this 
was not the year to take up all the slack, 
that this was not the year to pay the 
debt which in effect, the Federal Gov- 
ernment owed them. 

Each time the Federal pay raise ques- 
tion is considered, our employees have 
hoped that perhaps at last the 1962 
pledge of pay comparability would be re- 
deemed. However, it is only human na- 
ture to grow weary of yesterday’s guar- 
antees which have become only today’s 
assurances of a better tomorrow. Fed- 
eral employees are now becoming impa- 
tient, as I am becoming impatient, and 
I believe they have every right to feel 
that their employer has, in a sense, let 
them down. 

Last year, and the year before, we 
were forced to accept token raises for 
Government employees because of the 
threat of a veto. I had hoped that this 
year pay comparability would at last be 
reached and I introduced a bill early in 
this session which would have reached 
this end. 

However, the bill we are considering 
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today represents a compromise between 
the President’s initial request of 4.5 per- 
cent and pay comparability by October 
1969, and what many of us strongly be- 
lieve is needed. 

Therefore, the amendment I propose 
today represents a greater step toward 
comparability but one that is economi- 
cally feasible. In view of our longstanding 
pledge to meet the goal of full compa- 
rability, I urge my colleagues to accept 
my amendment for a 5-percent Federal 
classified pay raise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MACHEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Gurney]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, GURNEY 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GURNEY: On 
page 76, following line 6, add a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. ——. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this title, officers and employees of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity shall not 
receive any increase in basic salary by reason 
of the enactment of this Act, and such offi- 
cers and employees shall continue to receive 
compensation at the same rate of com- 
pensation in effect on the day immediately 
before the effective date of the salary in- 
creases provided by section 202.” 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, what 
this amendment would accomplish is 
simply this: It would provide that there 
would be no pay raise in this bill, which 
we are considering in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, for officers and employees of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. Not at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a somewhat un- 
usual amendment singling out a particu- 
lar agency of the Government for no sal- 
ary raise, but I believe unusual problems 
call for unusual treatment. 

I believe it is fair to say there has 
never been a more unusual agency in the 
history of the Federal Government than 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Ev- 
eryone in the House knows of the ex- 
traordinary pay situation in the ranks of 
the poverty warriors. Paraphrasing what 
Winston Churchill once said, “Never 
have so few Federal employees received 
so much pay.” 

As a matter of fact, there are 25 on 
the payroll of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity who receive more basic pay 
than that of General Westmoreland, who 
commands half a million troops in South 
Vietnam, These fellows here command 
only a few thousand. 

Let us compare their pay, for example, 
with the Office of Education, which is a 
fair comparison, I believe. 

In the highest top salary there are 12 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity 
who receive a salary of $25,382. There 
are only three in the Office of Education. 
There are six in the poverty war ranks 
who receive over $25,382. There is only 
one in the Office of Education. 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. Not until I finish my 
statement. 

There are five in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity who get more pay 
than the Commissioner of Education. 

For example, in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity last year they had 2% 
times the number of permanent employ- 
ees that the Office of Education has, al- 
though the Office of Education has al- 
most twice as much money that it spends. 

Here is a figure that the House ought 
to listen to carefully. Last year $4 out of 
every $100 appropriated to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity went for salaries. 
In the Office of Education only 70 cents 
out of every $100 went for salaries. 

Take a look at the ratio of supergrades 
in the poverty workers’ headquarters. 
There is one supergrade person, that is 
GS-16 to GS-18, to every 43 in grades 
1 to 15. Now, in NASA, which is filled 
with engineers, topflight technical peo- 
ple, there is only one supergrade person 
for 105 of the other grades. 

Over in the Justice Department—and 
there are many who are lawyers in the 
House of Representatives here—there is 
a ratio of one in the Justice Department 
to 148, as opposed to one to 43 in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

I could go on down through and give 
you similar examples. 

Let us talk, for example, about one of 
the Job Corps camps, this came out in 
the testimony in last year’s bill, where we 
had 208 staff personnel at Camp Gary 
Men's Job Center making $9,000 a year 
or more, and that meant at that figure 
that many of those 208 personnel had 
their salaries doubled over what they 
were receiving before. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a problem in 
education 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to 
compliment the gentleman from Florida 
for offering this amendment. As I am 
sure the gentleman knows, I offered a 
supergrade amendment at the last ses- 
sion which passed in the House and was 
taken out in the Senate. I certainly hope 
that through his method we can accom- 
plish the same purpose. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I want 
to make two more points: One point in 
the area of education. All over the coun- 
try today we are having a problem with 
teachers’ salaries. We have them in my 
own State of Florida. We have had them 
in New York City, we had them in De- 
troit, and I believe the reason why we 
do have these problems is because so 
many other people are being paid more 
money than are teachers. 
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In this same Camp Gary down in 
Texas, for example, 154 of the 208 staff 
people were former teachers who were 
teaching school before the Job Corps 
people bought them off with more 
money. Is there any wonder why we 
have problems in education? 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other point 
I would like to make, and it is a very 
important point: 

I suppose that when the opposition 
will come to this amendment the argu- 
ment will be made that we ought to wait 
on this matter and not handle it until 
the poverty war bill comes on the floor. 

Let me remind the Members of the 
House of Representatives that the scut- 
tlebutt going around in the halls and on 
the floor even today is that we may never 
see the poverty war bill this year at all. 
You know that is a possibility as well as I 
do. So I say to you, if you want a chance 
to vote on poverty war salaries, here is 
the chance right now. I think it will be 
a very popular decision with the people 
back home. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. I want to compliment the 
gentleman in the well who has just sub- 
mitted this amendment. 

I think that time has proved, if public 
reaction is any guide, that the purse- 
string approach to this war on poverty 
which benefits the warriors and not the 
poverty stricken, and an approach which 
eliminates the supergrades in a program 
which costs $7,700 per Job Corps em- 
ployee, to say nothing of the bad situa- 
tions that have been found and dis- 
covered in many of the OEO installa- 
tions; as I say, the time for that purse- 
string kind of approach is here. 

This amendment is now apparently 
the only way that it can be done. I would 
say that in the sad event that the pov- 
erty war bill does get on the floor at 
some future date in this session, the 
only thing that would be better than 
limiting the automatic pay raise to those 
people who are poverty warriors and thus 
separate them from those who would 
be helped by general legislation, would 
be to eliminate the entire bill. 

I think the public is demanding this. 
I compliment the gentleman from 
Florida on his amendment and appre- 
aga the gentleman from Ohio yielding 

me. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLSEN. I want to say that we 
should defeat this amendment because 
obviously the amendment is talking 
about cheaper pay for people instead of 
giving them comparability. The whole 
issue on the floor here is to try to get 
comparability for people. We do not 
want to reduce teachers or reduce any- 
body—we want comparability. 

Our friend, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, has worked hard on this problem 
and I think we ought to support him 
and defeat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] has 
expired. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman that time has been 
limited by unanimous consent, and the 
gentleman’s name is not on the list of 
Members who sought to be recognized at 
that time. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. UDALL) , there 
were—ayes 86, noes 68. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, WILLIAM D. FORD 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WLAN D. 
Ford: On page 49, following line 25, add sub- 
sections (c), (d), and (e) to section 207, to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Section 5303 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before the semicolon at the end of 
subparagraph (2) thereof ‘, except positions 
in the postal field service which are unique 
to the service’. 

“(d) That part of the text of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, under the head- 
ing ‘Salary Steps and Promotions’ is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 

3516. Higher minimum rates; Presiden- 
tial authority 

“*(a) When the President finds that the 
pay rates in private enterprise for one or 
more occupations in one or more areas or 
locations are so substantially above the rates 
of basic compensation of those positions in 
the postal field service which are unique to 
that service as to handicap significantly the 
Government's recruitment or retention of 
well-qualified employees for such positions, 
he shall establish for such positions in the 
areas or locations higher minimum rates of 
basic compensation for one or more levels 
and shall make corresponding increases in 
other step rates of the pay range for each 
such level. 

b) Within the limitations of subsection 
(a) of this section, rates of basic compensa- 
tion established under that subsection may 
od 8 from time to time by the Presi- 

ent. 

„%) An increase in rate of basic compen- 
sation established under this section is not 
an equivalent increase in compensation 
wane the meaning of section 3552 of this 

e. 

“‘(d) The rate of basic compensation es- 
tablished under this section and received by 
an individual immediately before a statu- 
tory increase, which becomes effective prior 
to, on, or after the date of enactment of the 
statute, in the compensation of employees 
in the postal field service, shall be initially 
adjusted, effective on the effective date of 
the statutory increase, under conversion 
rules prescribed by the President. 

e) All actions, revisions, and adjust- 
ments under this section have the force and 
effect of statute. 

„t) The President may authorize the 
Postmaster General to exercise the authority 
conferred on the President by this section.’ 

“(e) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting— 

“3561. Higher minimum rates; Presidential 
authority.’ 
immediately below— 


“ ‘3560. Salary protection.’.” 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with and that 
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it be printed in the Rxconb. I will try to 
explain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee on Compensation 
worked very carefully over a provision 
that would have streamlined, in my opin- 
ion, our policies with regard to the set- 
ting of pay in the postal service, by pro- 
viding a means whereby the very special 
problems encountered in the recruitment 
and retention of personnel in our post 
offices in the relatively high-wage areas 
of the country are encountered. This lan- 
guage was stricken in the full committee 
on the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa. I am sure it will be opposed here 
for the same reasons set forth at that 
time. 

During the hearings, which were long 
and very exhaustive, we learned that 
nowhere in the country is the postal serv- 
ice in more trouble than in the high-wage 
areas that are in and around our major 
cities in this country. We have reports 
that show comparison of the wages which 
are being paid in the areas in which the 
postal workers are employed. We have 
examples of employees leaving the post 
office with 10 years of seniority because 
they can start work in a factory adjoin- 
ing or in the near vicinity of the post 
office in which they have been employed 
at better wages than they were receiving 
after more than 10 years in the post 
office. 

The amendment will not raise anyone’s 
pay at this particular time. I wish that 
it did. But it does not. What it does do 
is to make it incumbent upon the execu- 
tive branch to make a determination as 
to where in this country the postal pay 
is far out of line with wages for com- 
parable occupations in that area and 
it is not possible for the postal service 
to recruit and retain the people that we 
There are two points of view involved 
in this entire legislation. One is the 
point of view of management. As Mem- 
bers of Congress we have to occupy, 
temporarily at least, the position of man- 
agement in considering this legislation. I 
would like to address myself to you first 
as representatives of management. As 
representatives of management you 
ought to be for this amendment, because 
it will place in the hands of the executive 
branch and, as a matter of fact, it will 
mandate the executive branch to raise 
wage levels in those particular step 
levels where it will do the most good to 
that level that is needed to recruit and 
keep people. 

Mr. DERWINSKI mentioned a little 
while ago that a post office in Chicago 
almost shut down last winter. It would 
not surprise us greatly if some of the 
big-city post offices did break down at 
Christmastime this year, for the con- 
ditions are no better this year than last 
year, and the very small pay raise we 
are giving the postal workers through 
— legislation will not solve the prob- 
em. 

I submit that comparability is only 
comparability if the man is making the 
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same wages as his neighbor who has 
comparable duties on his job. This is a 
sound management principle applied in 
private industry, and I think it is sound 
for the postal service. 

However, as Congressmen you must 
also represent the employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. The plain facts, as I 
stated them from this floor a few mo- 
ments ago, should convince any fair- 
minded person that the gross deficiency 
of postal wages, particularly for clerks 
and carriers, when compared with pri- 
vate industry in our high-wage indus- 
trial areas, is little short of criminal. 
We cannot talk comparability and have 
it mean anything unless we begin com- 
paring wages in the immediate area. 

My amendment will permit pay in- 
creases in areas such as I represent in 
Wayne County, Mich., over and above the 
raises provided in this bill—this could 
really mean “comparability.” 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. UDALL 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Up, for the amendment offered by Mr. 
WILIA D. Forp: On page 49, following line 
25, add subsections (c), (d), and (e) to sec- 
tion 207, to read as follows: 

“(c) Section 5303(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the semicolon at the end of 
subparagraph (2) thereof ‘, except positions 
in the postal field service which are unique 
to the service’. 

“(d) That part of the text of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, under the 
heading ‘SALARY STEPS AND PROMOTIONS’ is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“1$ 3561. Higher minimum rates; Presiden- 
tial authority 

„(a) When the President finds that the 
pay rates in private enterprise for one or 
more occupations in one or more areas or 
locations are so substantially above the rates 
of basic compensation of those positions in 
the postal field service which are unique to 
that service as to handicap significantly the 
Government’s recruitment or retention of 
well-qualified employees for such positions, 
he may establish for such positions in the 
areas or locations higher minimum rates of 
basic compensation for one or more levels 
and may make corresponding increases in 
other step rates of the pay range for each 
such level. A minimum rate so established 
may not exceed the maximum rate pre- 
scribed by statute for the level. Increases 
above the maximum rate may be made only 
to the extent that the minimum rate is in- 
creased to an amount greater than the 
fourth step of the level. For the purposes of 
this section, the word “level” includes occu- 
pational groups and subdivisions of levels 
and occupational groups. 

“*(b) Within the limitations of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, rates of basic com- 
pensation established under that subsection 
may be revised from time to time by the 
President. 

“*(c) An increase in rate of basic com- 
pensation established under this section is 
not an equivalent increase in compensation 
within the meaning of section 3552 of this 
title. 

d) The rate of basic compensation 
established under this section and received 
by an individual immediately before a statu- 
tory increase, which becomes effective prior 
to, on, or after the date of enactment of the 
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statute, in the compensation of employees in 
the postal field service, shall be initially 
adjusted, effective on the effective date of 
the statutory increase, under conversion 
rules prescribed by the President. 

e) All actions, revisions, and adjust- 
ments under this section have the force and 
effect of statute. 

““(f) The President may authorize the 
Postmaster General to exercise the authority 
conferred on the President by this section.’. 

“(e) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting— 

3581. Higher minimum rates; Presidential 
authority.’ 
immediately below— 


3560. Salary protection.’.” 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the substitute amend- 
ment be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to hear the 
amendment. I object. 

The Clerk resumed reading the sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr. CORBETT (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the substitute amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 7977. 
I think this is an excellent bill. The com- 
mittees and subcommittees that worked 
so diligently and so devotedly have a 
right to be proud of their product. This 
measure provides changes that are neces- 
sary and overdue. This bill would adjust 
postage rates to the level recommended 
by the Postmaster General on the basis 
of his comprehensive review of the en- 
tire postal rate structure. 

Yesterday there was a great deal of 
discussion on the merits of this postal 
rate change. I will not now repeat them. 
Let it suffice to say that I agree whole- 
heartedly with the statements made by 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and the distinguished chairmen 
of the subcommittees. 

There are certain points with regard 
to pay raises that I would like to make 
because I think they are extremely im- 
portant, and because this pay raise is 
necessary for the maintenance of a high 
caliber of Government service. 
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I think some points should be empha- 
sized. The first is that post office em- 
ployees on the lower levels are shame- 
fully underpaid. As the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia remarked yes- 
terday, it takes a clerk or a carrier about 
20 years to make $7,200 a year. Twenty 
years seems to be a long time in one job 
to reach a satisfactory salary—it is al- 
most half a working life. 

This is a situation that must be rem- 
edied, and I hope we do so today. 

Every family in this great Nation is 
entitled to a decent standard of living 
providing more than just the basic ne- 
cessities. We must provide the opportu- 
nity for every family to have a saving 
wage, enough money for the require- 
ments of life, and for those things such 
as advanced education, vacations, and 
leisure time, that are increasingly be- 
coming regarded as essentials of the hu- 
mane and human life. 

I would also like to mention one other 
thing about pay raises. In 1962 we made 
a promise of comparability to Federal 
employees. This was a practical measure 
and not a charitable one. We, in this 
body, realized that if we wanted to at- 
tract and hold the qualified people nec- 
essary for the efficient and important 
work of the Government, we had to pay 
salaries comparable to that paid by State 
and local governments, and by private 
industry. 

Gentlemen, that was 5 years ago and 
we still have not provided comparable 
salaries. The Federal Salary Reform 
Act of 1962 has not been followed up. I 
think we need to improve upon this situ- 
ation. The caliber of Government pro- 
grams is only as good as the people who 
carry them out. We must be able to at- 
tract and retain highly trained and 
qualified people to work in the Govern- 
ment. A salary increase is one way of 
doing this. 

Even this measure before us today 
would not provide full comparability 
until 1969, but gentlemen we must begin 
now. 

I am strongly in favor of this measure 
and hope it will pass today with a great 
deal of support. Federal employees must 
have reasons to stay with the Govern- 
ment, and there must be forms of en- 
couragement for prospective employees. 
I do not think we have time to be sta- 
tionary and thus atrophy. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, because of 
the time limitation and because there 
are some Members who are opposed to 
this amendment, I am going to say just 
a few words to explain my substitute and 
then I will yield whatever time I have so 
others can be heard. 

This substitute I have offered takes us 
back to the subcommittee bill in this re- 
spect. This gives the Postmaster Gen- 
eral the authority in high-wage areas, 
where the Government cannot hire 
postal people, to hire them, instead of at 
the first step, at any place up to the 
maximum step. This will give us a tool so 
we can meet the problem in the big cities 
where there is a problem in the post 
offices, where they have to compete for 
employees, 

The substitute does not require the 
Postmaster General to do this. It says he 
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may do it. The objection to the Ford 
amendment is that it says the Post- 
master General must do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for the 
substitute amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, was this 
amendment not defeated in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. UDALL. It was indeed. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I made the motion 
to delete it in committee. And it is a 
further delegation of power on the part 
of Congress. 

Mr. UDALL. No. This simply says the 
Postmaster General is the recipient of 
that delegated power. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to state I am decidedly opposed to 
the amendment. I think we are calling 
for higher wages in accordance with a 
wage scale based on studies all over the 
country. If the wage scale is not presently 
high enough, it should be raised for all, 
all over the country. I cannot believe 
we should call for raises for a few selected 
Post offices, while we let the rest of the 
country go short. In the committee it 
was pointed out that wages are higher in 
certain cities. That is true, but the cost 
of living is not higher in Detroit than it 
is in Houghton, Mich. To give one group 
a higher increase would be depriving 
other employees of fair treatment. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI TO THE 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 

UDALL 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the substitute 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI to 
the substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
UpaLL: On page 76, immediately following 
line 6, add a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 224(a) The President shall direct 
such agency as he considers appropriate to 
prepare and submit to him on or before July 
1, 1968, revisions of the General Schedule and 
Postal Field Service Schedule for each metro- 
politan area, as may be determined by him, 
reflecting in each case the cost of living and 
the prevailing wage rates in such metro- 
politan area. 

“(b) Such pay schedules as prepared in 
accordance with subsection (a) shall be 
submitted by the President to the Congress 
not later than September 1, 1968.” 


Mr. DERWINSKI (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that my substitute amendment 
be considered as read, and I will expiain 
it in 30 seconds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from illinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI] in support of his amendment. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. CONTE 
yielded his time to Mr. DERWINSKI.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my offering this amendment 
is merely to dramatize two things. 

First, we have run out of time at a 
time when we have a very vital amend- 
ment under consideration. 

The way to resolve this question is to 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Forp]. I believe that will clarify the 
situation. 

Here are the facts of life. In any major 
metropolitan area the post office cannot 
get enough qualified clerks and carriers. 
The wage scale is not competitive 
enough. However, out in Tombstone, 
Ariz., for example the postmaster is one 
of the better paid men in town. 

It is impractical not to give the Post- 
master General some tool to meet the 
competitive situation in our large met- 
ropolitan areas. 

I believe the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] has a very prac- 
tical and logical amendment. His amend- 
ment should be supported, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSEI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, even though 
I am in opposition to his position. 

What we are doing is creating differ- 
ent wage levels in different parts of the 
country. The job a man does is worth so 
many dollars, regardless of whether it 
is performed in a small town or a large 
town. Those Members who support the 
minimum wage level certainly should not 
support legislation which is going to cre- 
ate a favored class in certain areas and 
provide that in certain areas certain peo- 
ple will receive more money for doing 
the same job other people do in different 
areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arizona for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

W substitute amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ME. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Smrrxu of Iowa: 
After the period at the end of line 2, on page 
75, insert a new provision limiting salary pay- 
ments as follows: 

“For the purposes of this Act— 

“(1) ‘Department’ means each department, 
agency, establishment, or other organization 
unit in or under the legislative, executive, or 
judicial branch of the Government of the 
United States or of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, including a 
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Government-owned or controlled corpora- 
tion. 

“(2) ‘Public official’ means any officer or 
employee of the Government of the United 
States or of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, whether elected or ap- 
pointed, in whom is vested the authority by 
law, rule, or regulation, or to whom such 
authority has been delegated, to appoint, 
promote, or discharge persons in connection 
with employment with any such government 
or to recommend persons for appointment or 
promotion. 

“(3) ‘Relative’ means any person who is 
related to a public official as father, mother, 
son, daughter, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
first cousin, wife, niece, nephew, father-in- 
law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in- 
law, stepfather, stepmother, stepson, step- 
daughter, stepbrother, or stepsister. 

“Sec. 2. (a) A public official shall not ap- 
point, employ, or recommend for appoint- 
ment, employment, promotion, or advance- 
ment to a position in the department in 
which he is serving or over which he exercises 
jurisdiction or control any person who is a 
relative of such official. 

“(b) Any relative appointed, employed, 
promoted, or advanced in violation of this 
section shall not be entitled to compensation, 
and no money shall be paid from the Treas- 
ury of the United States as compensation to 
any relative so appointed, employed, pro- 
moted, or advanced.” 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with and that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is identical with my bill, 
H.R. 1315, which is a bill dealing with 
the hiring of relatives. This is the same 
bill which has been introduced for the 
past 6 years. 

I believe the best way to deal with this 
problem is to deal with all branches of 
service at the same time, instead of trying 
to do it through an ethics bill where we 
would deal with only one branch. 

I believe the primary place one will 
find the kind of violations which we 
should deal with, is in the smaller post 
Offices. Many postmasters in smaller of- 
fices will not take a permanent clerk un- 
less their wife is on the eligible list. They 
have ways to maneuver to hire their rela- 
tives on a temporary basis periodically 
until the list permits them to do what 
they want. 

I have discussed this with some mem- 
bers of the committee, and I believe at 
least some are favorable. 

This is bad for morale where it is 
practiced. Many of these relatives, in- 
cluding some on congressional payrolls 
may do a good job, but the overall in- 
terest of the Government is against the 
practice and those good employees can 
get a job in some office on their merits 
rather than using relationship as a 
leverage. 

This bill applies prospectively unless 
an employee is reappointed or promoted, 
otherwise it would not be practical. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. This does not apply to 
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people now on the payroll, but it would 
prevent the hiring of additional people? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It would apply 
prospectively. 

Mr. UDALL. This is the kind of anti- 
nepotism statute many States have? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is correct. 

Mr. UDALL. I wish to say that person- 
ally my own State has a provision. I 
favor this kind of amendment. I know 
many people in the House do not favor 
this sort of thing. 

I wish to say, for myself, I believe this 
is a good amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, for 
the information of the House, I believe 
the gentleman will agree that the Sub- 
committee on Manpower of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, of 
which I have the honor to be the chair- 
man, has agreed to hold hearings on the 
gentleman's bill as soon as we can reach 
the legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is correct. 
I know the committee has been so busy 
it has not been able to reach it this year, 
but this bill has been around for 6 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SMITH of 
Iowa) there were—ayes 49, noes 33. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Chairman. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE II—PROHIBITION OF PANDERING 
ADVER 


Sec, 301. (a) Chapter 51 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end of such chapter the following new 
section: 


4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails 

“(a) Whoever for himself, or by his agents 
or assigns, mails or causes to be mailed any 
pandering advertisement which offers for 
sale matter which the advertisement repre- 
sents as erotically arousing or sexually pro- 
vocative shall be subject to an order of the 
Postmaster General to refrain from further 
mailings of such pandering advertisements 
to designated addresses thereof. 

“(b) Upon receipt of notice from an ad- 
dressee that he has received mail matter, 
determined by the Postmaster General to be 
of the character of a pandering advertise- 
ment, the Postmaster General shall issue an 
order, if requested by the addressee, to the 
sender thereof, directing the sender and his 
agents or assigns to refrain from further 
mailings of such matter to the named 
addressees. 

“(c) The order of the Postmaster General 
shall expressly prohibit the sender and his 
agents or assigns from making any further 
mailings of pandering advertisements to the 
designated addressees, effective on the thir- 
tieth calendar day after receipt of the order. 
The order of the Postmaster General shall 
also direct the sender and his agents or as- 
signs to delete immediately the names of the 
designated addressees from all mailing lists 
owned or controlled by the sender or his 
agents or assigns and, further, shall prohibit 
the sender and his agents or assigns from the 
sale, rental, exchange, or other transaction 
involving mailing lists bearing the names of 
the designated addressees, 

“(d) Whenever the Postmaster General 
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believes that the sender or anyone acting on 
his behalf has violated or is violating the 
order given under this section, he shall serve 
upon the sender, by registered or certified 
mail, a complaint stating the reasons for his 
belief and request that any response thereto 
be filed in writing with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral within fifteen days after the date of 
such service. If the Postmaster General, after 
appropriate hearing if requested by the 
sender, and without a hearing if such a hear- 
ing is not requested, thereafter determines 
that the order given has been or is being 
violated, he is authorized to request the At- 
torney General to make application, and the 
Attorney General is authorized to make ap- 
plication, to a district court of the United 
States for an order directing compliance with 
such notice. 

“(e) Any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which any 
mail matter shall have been sent or received 
in violation of the order provided for by this 
section shall have jurisdiction, upon applica- 
tion by the Attorney General, to issue an 
order commanding compliance with such no- 
tice. Failure to observe such order may be 
punished by the court as contempt thereof. 

“(f) Receipt of mail matter thirty days or 
more after the effective date of the order 
provided for by this section shall create a 
rebuttable presumption that such mail was 
sent after such effective date. 

“(g) Upon request of any addressee, the 
order of the Postmaster General shall include 
the names of any of his minor children who 
have not attained their nineteenth birthday, 
and who reside with the addressee. 

“(h) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 (relating to administrative pro- 
cedure) and chapter 7 (relating to judicial 
review) of part I of title 5, United States 
Code, shall not apply to any provisions of 
this section. 

“(i) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) mail matter, directed to a specific 
address covered in the order of the Post- 
master General, without designation of a 
specific addressee thereon, shall be consid- 
ered as addressed to the person named in 
the Postmaster General’s order; and 

“(2) the term ‘children’ includes natural 
children, stepchildren, adopted children, and 
children who are wards of or in custody of 
the addressee or who are living with such ad- 
2 in a regular parent-child relation- 
ship.“ . 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 51 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof 
“4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 

ments in the mails.“ 

Sec. 302. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective on the one hundred and 
twentieth day after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of title II be dis- 
pensed with, that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, and that it be open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WALDIE 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watpre: Strike 
out beginning with line 14 on page 76 and all 
that follows down through line 14 on page 77, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Whoever for himself, or by his agents 
or assigns, mails or causes to be mailed any 
pandering advertisement which offers for 
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sale matter which the addressee in his sole 
discretion believes to be erotically arousing 
or sexually provocative shall be subject to an 
order of the Postmaster General to refrain 
from further mailings of such materials to 
designated addressees thereof. 

“(b) Upon receipt of notice from an ad- 
dressee that he has received such mail mat- 
ter, determined by the addressee in his sole 
discretion to be of the character described in 
subsection (a) of this section, the Postmaster 
General shall issue an order, if requested by 
the addressee, to the sender thereof, direct- 
ing the sender and his agents or assigns to 
refrain from further mailings to the named 
addressees. 

„e The order of the Postmaster General 
shall expressly prohibit the sender and his 
agents or assigns from making any further 
mailings to the designated addresees, effec- 
tive on the thirtieth calendar day after re- 
ceipt of the order. The order of the Post- 
master General shall also direct the sender 
and his agents or assigns to delete immedi- 
ately the names of the designated addressees 
from all mailing lists owned or controlled by 
the sender or his agents or assigns and, 
further, shall prohibit the sender and his 
agents or assigns from the sale, rental, ex- 
change, or other transaction involving mail- 
ing lists bearing the names of the designated 
addressees.” 


Mr. WALDIE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment involves title III, which is 
the laudable attempt by my good friend 
and colleague [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], to 
prohibit or at least to restrain the re- 
ceipt in your mailbox of literature and 
material that, in the view of the recipi- 
ent, is objectionable because of its being 
salacious in nature, and so forth. My dis- 
agreement with the approach Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM has taken involves the fact that 
I believe it runs afoul of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. He suggests 
that the Postmaster General must make 
a determination as to whether the litera- 
ture and the material concerning which 
he has received a complaint runs afoul 
of the Supreme Court decision concern- 
ing pandering. If he so determines, then 
the matter being sent through the mail 
can be prohibited. My amendment sug- 
gests that should not be a determination 
of the Postmaster General at all but a 
determination of the individual who re- 
ceives the material. The standards of 
conduct that I enforce in my particular 
househould are not those that the Su- 
preme Court has laid down in terms of 
materials that are available for my 
children’s consumption. I am the su- 
preme court in the particular household 
in which my children reside, and there 
is no appeal from that determination. So 
I have said in my amendment that if 
you receive literature in your household 
that you consider objectionable for the 
reasons Mr. CUNNINGHAM states, then in 
your sole discretion you can inform the 
Postmaster General to have your name 
stricken from that mailer’s mailing list. 
If he does not do so, he violates that 
order, and the only determination left 
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for the discretion of the Postmaster 
General, is did he or did he not remove 
your name from the mailing list. Then 
you are able to prevent that man from 
making any further mailings to you, but 
the sole determination as to whether the 
literature you receive is objectionable or 
not is within your discretion and you are 
not second-guessed on that discretion. 

The bill that is before us severely limits 
your right to refrain from receiving ob- 
jectionable material, because you must 
then refrain from receiving only mate- 
rial from the shipper that the Supreme 
Court has held to be objectionable. I sug- 
gest that the standards you may desire 
for your children and the standards that 
I desire for my children are far more 
strict than the standards that the Su- 
preme Court has set in terms of con- 
trolling governmental censorship. By re- 
moving from this section, the right of 
the Government to involve itself in any 
determination of the content and nature 
of these objectionable materials pre- 
cludes the first amendment from having 
any application whatsoever. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALDIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What is the 
penalty for the mailer, after he has been 
notified to take your name off the list 
and withdraw it? Would the provisions 
of your amendment withdraw his mail- 
ing privilege from then on? 

Mr. WALDIE. No. In one of the amend- 
ments that is being considered on the 
floor, that is the penalty. The penalty 
in my amendment is precisely the penalty 
that the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM] wants. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Well, what is 
the penalty? 

Mr. WALDIE. It is punishment for 
contempt if the mailer refuses to obey 
the order of the court. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Well, if the 
gentleman will yield further, who as- 
sesses the punishment? 

Mr. WALDIE. The court sets the 
punishment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In other words, 
he could get the matter into court and 
keep operating for a period of 10 years 
while the matter is being decided and 
thus delayed? 

Mr. WALDIE. No; he could not, be- 
cause there is an injunction that pro- 
hibits him from mailing the material. 
He can go to court and seek to have the 
injunction lifted. But if he has mailed 
material in violation of the order of the 
Postmaster General and then the Post- 
master General seeks an injunction and 
obtains it, if the mailer fails to abide 
by that injunction, then he can be held 
in contempt of court and would be sub- 
ject to the penalties provided for herein. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALDIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr, 
Chairman, just recently I received a let- 
ter from a man whose 19-year-old son 
received the filthiest publication I have 
ever seen, through the mail, and I was 
told by the Postmaster General that they 
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could not do anything about the sender 
of that piece of material on account of 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. WALDIE. One of the problems is 
that the Supreme Court has set very high 
standards in terms of Government’s 
right to abridge a citizens right to pub- 
lish and to disseminate information. In 
my opinion, that is proper, from the 
standpoint of the Federal Government 
and from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual in his desire not to be oppressed by 
an overeager Government. However, I 
avoid that question by saying, in effect, 
that I am an individual who is making 
this determination and it is not being 
made by the Government. In other words, 
I am not held to the standards that the 
Supreme Court holds the Government 
to because this represents an individual 
decision to be made by me under the pro- 
visions of my proposed amendment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to thank my col- 
league from California [Mr. WALDIE]. I 
believe that most of the Members of the 
House know the history of this proposed 
title III. 

This particular type of legislation 
which I authored passed this House in 
the 88th Congress and in the 89th Con- 
gress overwhelmingly. However, it was 
not acted upon in the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has 
been looked over by at least two or three 
dozen constitutional lawyers and other 
attorneys. We put it in this bill because 
the American people are demanding ac- 
tion on this severe problem and they 
want it now. If you will read the report 
you will see that during this past year 
one-quarter million complaints have 
come into the Post Office Department 
with reference to this type of pandering 
advertisement that I hold here in my 
hand. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there 
is any one of us present who has not had 
a constituent, or dozens of constituents, 
write us and tell us that they had re- 
ceived such type of mail which was 
dumped or placed in their mailbox. They 
feel, as I do, that this represents an in- 
vasion of their privacy. 

Mr. Chairman, what this simply says 
is that if you or your minor child re- 
ceives some of this obscene, sexually pro- 
vocative advertising—pandering adver- 
tising—by having it dropped into your 
mailbox—either you or your minor 
child—you have the right to petition the 
Postmaster General saying that you do 
not want any more of this type of mail 
brought into your home and to notify 
the sender to remove your name from 
his list. Then the Postmaster General is 
to notify the mailer to take your name 
off the list, or any other list on which he 
is connected through interchange of 
mailing lists. If the sender does not do 
it, the Postmaster General is empowered 
to take this matter to the Justice Depart- 
ment, and they in turn are empowered 
to take this matter to the U.S. district 
court and ask for a cease-and-desist 
order. 

If the mailer then continues to send 
you additional mail, he is subject to 
contempt-of-court proceedings. 
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Mr. Chairman, this House has voted, 
as I said, overwhelmingly for this partic- 
ular bill. The gentleman from California 
LMr. Warp! has suggested that it be 
changed in its wording and he feels that 
it will strengthen it more than is con- 
tained in title III. I have no real argu- 
ment with the gentleman about it. I 
would only say that the particular word- 
ing that is in title III, so far as the de- 
scription of pandering is concerned, fol- 
lows the most recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Ginsberg case, and was 
written by the Post Office Department 
and has the support of the Post Office 
Department, The changes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Walpig! suggests 
are his own changes, and they are worthy 
of consideration. I have no substantive 
argument with them. I only say that the 
Post Office Department wrote the lan- 
guage which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Watp1E] seeks to amend, and 
I feel that I must bring that to the at- 
tion of the Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WALDIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Rooney 
of New York was permitted to speak out 
of order.) 

OUR AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Mr, ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, yesterday’s Wall Street Journal 
carried a front-page article by Alfred 
L. Malabre, Jr., giving a masterful sum- 
mary of a subject which is of utmost im- 
portance to every American. The obser- 
vations made and statistics set forth in 
this article should cause every one of us 
to set up and take notice. 

The presentation is a complete verifi- 
cation of President Johnson’s fiscal and 
economic policies. The facts set forth and 
the most significant conclusions drawn 
constitute an impressive tribute to ef- 
forts which the President has been mak- 
ing to prevent ruinous inflation. 

But this article is also of great impor- 
tance because it reveals to a careful read- 
er just how close we are to the brink of 
a devastating inflation if we fail to en- 
act the essential control measures which 
the President has proposed. 

I am highly gratified to read each as- 
surance of our present economic well- 
being, but being a realist—not an alarm- 
ist—I want to call the attention of my 
colleagues to our need to take whatever 
measures are necessary to safeguard this 
country against inflation. Let us not for- 
get that we in this body hold a front line 
position to stem the tide of an economic 
onslaught which will leave millions of our 
people cold and hungry—stripped of 
their carefully and often painfully ac- 
quired savings. Every Member of Con- 
gress should read this article and ponder 
the probable future of this Nation if a 
booming economy is not held in reason- 
able check. 

Every labor leader and every working 
man should consider the painful situa- 
tion into which we may be plunged if 
reasonable caution is not observed. 

Every employer, every manufacturer, 
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every producer, and every farmer should 
give heed to the facts which clearly in- 
dicate the direction and the disastrous 
destination toward which we could go. 

Every doctor, every lawyer, every ar- 
tisan, and every professional man should 
familiarize himself with our economic 
and fiscal plight and try to foresee what 
inflation would mean to him personally 
if his patients or clients are caught in 
the whirlpool of devalued money. 

Mr. Chairman, as we proceed day after 
day into the longest boom in American 
history, as we ponder the magnitude of 
the changes occurring in our economy 
for the past 80 months of this boom we 
should give heed to the warnings of our 
great President. 

I wish that every critic of President 
Johnson’s fiscal and economic policies 
would read and weigh objectively this 
article. I am sure that many of them 
would revise their thinking and join him 
in his courageous but unpopular fight 
to prevent inflation. 

Let us not forget who are the first 
victims to feel the crushing blows of in- 
flation. They are the American house- 
wives from our low- and middle-income 
families who are already trying to 
stretch their dollars to provide enough 
food of the right kind for their families. 
They are already skimping to get shoes 
and clothes to keep their children in 
school. They have already started on the 
required practice of utilizing hand-me- 
downs” and making last year’s items do 
service again. These devoted mothers 
and wives will be the first hit if the value 
of our money begins a rapid reduction. 

Iam concerned, too, for our senior citi- 
zens who must stretch an already inade- 
quate fixed income to meet their daily 
requirements. Whether they rely on fru- 
gally amassed savings, or on pensions, or 
on public benefits, any serious imbalance 
in the purchasing power of their limited 
dollars would deal them a crushing blow. 

Tragic as would be the impact of in- 
flation upon investors and those who 
have long enjoyed the fruits of owner- 
ship, it is the wage earner who would be 
among the first of our citizens to suffer 
from runaway economic development. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the dire results 
of inflation in this country would not be 
confined to our 50 States. The entire 
world would suffer and our relationships 
between the nations of the world would 
be catapulted into serious jeopardy. For 
many long years the American dollar has 
been and is still today looked upon as a 
symbol of integrity. “As sound as a dol- 
lar” is still a byword not only in this 
land but in farflung areas of the world. 
With world tensions what they are to- 
day—with the demand for continued 
American leadership in meeting the 
world’s most pressing problems, we can 
ill afford to create new and more dev- 
astating problems by upsetting the eco- 
nomic stability of our country and that 
of other nations as well. 

President Johnson has sounded the 
alarm time after time. He has placed be- 
fore this Congress firm proposals to pre- 
clude inflation. His tax proposal is but 
one of them. It is our responsibility to 
consider all his proposals and unless we 
can improve upon them to enact the 
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necessary legislation which will protect 
our people. Those who are most in need 
of that economic protection are the 
housewives, laborers, veterans, pension- 
ers, and the others who make up the 
bulk of our society. 

Mr. Chairman, I include with these re- 
marks this article by Alfred L. Malabre, 
Jr., so that maximum reference to it can 
be made. May the prophets of doom be 
hushed by the current well-being which 
it conveys, may the cautious take new 
courage, may the pessimists find rays of 
optimism and may all of us take a care- 
ful look at what might happen if we do 
not act quickly, courageously and sym- 
pathetically on the proposals laid before 
us by the President. 

Using his words spoken in a masterful 
address to the Presidents of the Federal 
home loan banks on October 6, he gave 
us great assurance when he said: 

We are very, very proud of our economic 
system in this country, our free enterprise 
system. We think that it is primarily respon- 
sible for our leadership in the world and pri- 
marily responsible for our strength. We want 
to keep it that way. 


But he also stressed the things we need 
to do to keep that economic system from 
being undermined. With reference to 
this task he said: 


We have to face up to these things un- 
pleasant. Let’s do it and let’s do it reason- 
ably—not politically—being able to justify 
it from the economics that we know. 


The article referred to, follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 9, 1967] 
PROFILE OF A Boom: ECONOMIC EXPANSION 

ENTERS 80TH MONTH, MATCHES OLD REC- 

orp—GNP Soars 49 PERCENT SINCE 1961; 

PROFITS, PERSONAL INCOME RISE EVEN MORE 

SHARPLY—PROBLEMS: HOUSING AND GOLD 

(By Alfred L. Malabre Jr.) 

If the current business expansion contin- 
ues through next month, it will enter the 
record books as the longest boom in Ameri- 
can history. 

Even the more pessimistic forecasters are 
convinced that the expansion will indeed 
set a record. The longest expansion until 
now has been the 80-month business boom 
that went on during most of World War II, 
ending in February 1945. The current expan- 
sion, which began in February 1961, is now 
entering its 80th month. Altogether, there 
have been 26 previous U.S. business expan- 
sions, according to records kept back to 1854 
by the nonprofit National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. The average length: A mere 
30 months. 

The full dimensions of the current expan- 
sion can be gauged by reviewing some of the 
changes that have taken place in the U.S. 
economy since 1961. The magnitude of these 
changes is impressive, as the following re- 
view shows. 

Gross national product: At more than $775 
billion annually, the nation’s output of goods 
and services has risen some $255 billion since 
1961. The gain alone dwarfs the annual GNP 
of such major nations as the United King- 
dom, West Germany and France. The table 
below translates America’s multibillion-dol- 
lar economic growth into percentage terms 
and also shows how rapidly the major com- 
ponents of the GNP total have risen during 
the great boom. 


Gain since 1961 


Percent 
Gross national product____..--_---_--- 49 
Consumer spending 46 
Government spending 63 
Business spending 47 
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Within the fast-expanding governmental 
category, the sharpest rise since 1961 has 
occurred in Federal nonmilitary expendi- 
tures, which have soared 77% in the period. 
Federal outlays for defense have climbed 
52%, and overall Federal expenditures are 
up 56% since 1961. Spending by state and 
local governments has risen 70%—much 
faster than total Federal outlays. 

Inflation, of course, accounts for part of 
the GNP rise since 1961. If “growth” stem- 
ming simply from higher prices is dis- 
counted, the “real” GNP increase since 1961 
works out to 34% rather than 49%. 

The consumer-spending category is by far 
the largest of the various GNP components. 
This spending breaks down three ways—for 
durable goods such as appliances and autos, 
for nondurables such as food and clothing 
and for services such as medical care and 
rent. The table below shows how the three 
subcategories have fared since 1961. 


Gain since 1961 


Percent 
e SOOU Joa ooh kc cece 64 
Nondurable goods... 39 
BORIC PERE E iin pede TN 48 


Although spending for durables has risen 
fastest, the consumer still spends a good deal 
less for such products than for nondurables 
or services. Currently, consumers devote 
about 44% of their budgets to nondurables, 
41% to services and only 15% to durable 
goods. Overall, the statistical breakdown for 
consumer spending indicates that the econ- 
omy has not become as “service oriented” as 
is often suggested. In 1961, consumers spent 
about 40% of their budgets on services. 

The 47% rise in business spending, of 
course, has brought a big increase in the 
capacity of the country’s factories. U.S. plant 
capacity has grown by about a third since 
1961. This admittedly is less than the dol- 
lar rise in business spending, but the capac- 
ity rise is based on physical volume of goods 
and therefore isn’t “inflated” by rising prices. 

As a result of the 33% capacity increase, 
U.S. manufacturers are able to produce a far 
greater volume of goods now than in 1961 
without putting undue strain on their pro- 
duction facilities. 

At present, U.S. factories are using about 
85% of their capacity, on average, well below 
the 90%-plus operating rates at which severe 
strains traditionally begin to show up. At 
operating rates above 90%, overtime costs 
rise sharply, and many producers are forced 
to use inefficient facilities that would other- 
wise stand idle or be scrapped. 

Personal income: The rapidly rising earn- 
ings of most Americans have supplied much 
of the fuel for the economy’s long climb since 
1961. The personal income of Americans now 
exceeds $631 billion annually, some $215 bil- 
lion more than the 1961 income total. The 
rise reflects a variety of factors, not just the 
steadily climbing wages and salaries of all 
sorts of workers. The table below lists the 
key income sources of Americans and shows 
how rapidly each category has risen since 
1961. 

Gain since 1961 


Percent 
Tote! personal income 51 
Wages and salaries 53 
Fringe benefits 86 
Dividends 71 
Interest income 87 
Income from rent 26 


As in the case of service spending noted 
above, the income record since 1961 holds 
some surprises. Landlords’ income from rent 
has risen only half as fast as overall income, 
a fact that should surprise many tenants. 
And income from interest and dividends on 
investments has climbed much faster than 
income from wage and salary payments, a 
fact that may give some second thoughts to 
people who worry that labor is getting far 
more than its share of the income pie; fringe 
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benefits paid to workers, however, have risen 
much faster than wages and salaries. 

At present, dividend and interest payments 
make up about 11% of total personal income. 
This compares with only 9% in 1961. Wage 
and salary payments make up 67% of the 
total, about equal to 1961. 

The overall rise in consumer income is 
considerable even if rising prices and an 
increasing population are taken into ac- 
count. After-tax per-capita income in the 
second quarter reached a record annual rate 
of $2,388 in terms of 1958 dollars. This was 
25% higher than the comparable 1961 per- 
capita figure. In the view of many econ- 
omists, this income measurement comes as 
close as anything to a “standard-of-living” 
index for the U.S. 

Accompanying the big rise in consumer in- 
come has been a big rise in consumer savings. 
These savings have recently been running at 
an annual rate of about $36 billion, up 70% 
from the 1961 level (a sharper rise than the 
65% increase in consumer credit outstanding 
over the same period). Time deposits in com- 
mercial banks have attracted the largest 
share of these savings. 

The rise in consumer income reflects a 
massive improvement in the U.S, employ- 
ment picture during the economic expansion, 
Many more jobs exist, workers toil longer 
hours and pay levels are considerably higher. 

Today, there are more than 76 million civil- 
ian jobs in the U.S., up from less than 66 
million in 1961. The increase exceeds the 
population of New York, the nation’s largest 
city. The rise in jobs not only has opened up 
work for the country’s increasing popula- 
tion—there are 15 million more Americans 
now than in 1961—but has given work to 
millions who couldn’t get jobs early in the 
decade. Unemployment in the nation is be- 
low the 3 million mark; in 1961, it was close 
to 5 million. 

Employes generally work a longer week now 
than in 1961. In manufacturing, the average 
workweek of nearly 41 hours is almost a full 
hour longer than the 1961 workweek. In the 
construction trade, the average workweek has 
recently exceeded 38 hours, up from less than 
37 in 1961. An exception: Retailing, where 
the average has dropped from more than 38 
hours in 1961 to less than 36 recently. Factors 
in the retailing trend, say analysts, include 
the increasing use of part-time employes and 
self-service in stores. 

Most employes, moreover, are receiving 
much more pay per hour. The average hourly 
pay level in manufacturing is about $2.80, up 
from $2.32 in 1961. In construction, the 
average is nearly $4.10 an hour, some 90 cents 
higher than in 1961. In retailing, the average 
pay level is about $2, up from $1.68 at the 
start of the expansion. 

Corporate profits: The climb of corporate 
profits during the long boom has been even 
more spectacular than the rise of consumer 
income. The before-tax earnings of U.S. com- 
panies currently total nearly $80 billion a 
year, up from $50 billion in 1961. Within the 
broad corporate category, however, there has 
been considerable variation between different 
types of industries. The table below shows 
the overall profits rise, plus the gains for 
particular groups. 

Gain since 1961 


Percent 

Total corporate profits z 57 
Durable-goods makers 8 85 
Nondurable-goods makers a 49 
Transport and utilities 51 
Finance and miscellaneous 44 
In 1961, the profits of durable- goods 


makers totaled some $500 million less than 
those of nondurable-goods producers, Cur- 
rently, however, durables firms are earning 
some $3.3 billion a year more than nondura- 
bles companies. The big boom in auto-buying 
in recent years is a major factor in the profit 
rise for durables. It should be noted, however, 
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that the durables group traditionally fares 
extra well in expansion periods and extra 
badly in recessions. The other categories 
listed above generally react less dramatically 
to changes in the overall course of business. 

A footnote to the profits story: Since 1961, 
the after-tax earnings of corporations have 
climbed 71%, a considerably faster rise than 
the 57% gain in before-tax income. This, of 
course, reflects the 1964 income tax cut. 

To be sure, the economic record of the 
US. since 1961 is not without blemishes. 


LAGGING HOME STARTS 


New-home starts last year totaled less than 
1.2 million units, actually down from the 
1961 level of 1.3 million units and far below 
the 1963 level of 1.6 million. In recent weeks, 
housing has shown some signs of a pickup, 
but the industry's record still stands in bleak 
contrast to the general economic boom since 
1961. 

In part, the housing industry’s trouble re- 
flects overbuilding at least of middle and up- 
per-income housing in the earlier post-World 
War II years. The mortgage funds for home 
building have been relatively scarce at times 
during the boom, Ironically, if other seg- 
ments of the economy hadn’t been so strong 
in recent years, there doubtless would have 
been more money available for home build- 
ing, and the industry almost certainly would 
have fared better. 

The U.S. gold supply also has declined 
during the long expansion. The Govern- 
ment’s coffers now hold some $13 billion of 
gold, down from more than $17 billion at the 
beginning of the expansion. 

Technically, this drop has occurred be- 
cause the U.S. has been spending more dol- 
lars abroad than it has been taking in from 
foreigners. Foreign governments, in turn, 
have been buying U.S. gold with many of 
these dollars at the Treasury's offering price 
of $35 per ounce, a price that many foreign 
Officials apparently feel is a bargain, 

But the deeper cause of the gold drain 
involves the growth rate of the U.S. economy. 
If the economy hadn’t grown so fast in 
recent years, there probably would have been 
less price inflation, and the U.S. trade sur- 
plus—the excess of exports over im 
would no doubt have held up better, thereby 
curbing the outflow of dollars and gold. The 
U.S. trade surplus actually has declined 
about 5% since 1961. Without a trade surplus 
to bring some dollars into the country, the 
flow of U.S. funds abroad to support foreign- 
aid projects, troops overseas and other for- 
eign programs would reach intolerable pro- 
portions, most economists believe. 

Perhaps the most lamentable blemish in 
the boom is the high unemployment rate for 
teenage Negroes—25% in 1961 and 25% in 
boom-time 1967. Another dismal statistic: 
Some 7.8 million Americans are on relief at 
present, about 600,000 more than in 1961. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. NELSEN 
was permitted to speak out of order.) 


POLITICAL SOLICITATION OF POSTAL WORKERS 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to inquire of the Committee if 
there is any provision in this bill to pro- 
tect the postal workers of our country 
from the arm-twisting campaigns on 
political solicitations that have so con- 
sistently been increasing. 

Is there any provision in the bill to 
protect these employees from this prac- 
tice? If anybody wishes to respond, I will 
be glad to listen to their answer. 

Would my friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM] care to state if there is any 
provision for protection in this bill to 
protect the post office employees from 
the practice that has become so preva- 
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lent when they are asked to make con- 
tributions in the way of dinner tickets 
which are used for political purposes, and 
in some cases a pressuring and an arm- 
twisting has been applied to make the 
solicitation a possibility. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would say in 
reply to the gentleman that, this being 
a postal rate bill, a salary bill, and an 
antiobscenity bill, I know of no provision 
that is in here to cover that. 

Mr, NELSEN. Frankly, I did not sus- 
pect that there was. I believe this mat- 
ter definitely needs the attention of the 
House. I have been sitting in on the hear- 
ings concerning the Hatch Commission, 
and certainly this prevalent practice 
needs to be stopped because it is coer- 
cion, and it is unfair to the Federal em- 
ployees, and I believe it should be 
stopped. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Chairman, with 
the postal rate increase bill now pend- 
ing it seems appropriate to ask why the 
Post Office Department is in the busi- 
ness of printing envelopes at prices which 
cannot possibly cover the cost in direct 
competition with private printing busi- 
nesses. 

An excellent column by Mr. Robert J. 
Boyle, editor of the Pottstown Mercury 
points out that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will sell you 500 stamped envelopes 
for $28.65. And for an extra $2.25, or 
just $30.80, the Post Office will imprint 
your name and address on each of the 500 
envelopes. 

Let me point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
Mr. Boyle has no ax to grind. The Potts- 
town Mercury, one of Pennsylvania’s out- 
standing daily newspaper, does not do job 
printing. Mr. Boyle acts solely in the role 
of a responsible journalist and the point 
he makes is a good one. 

This quiet sideline printing business of 
the Post Office Department is almost cer- 
tainly costing the taxpayers money to 
subsidize. And at the same time it is in 
direct competition with the small job 
printers, who also just happen to be 
taxpayers. 

An envelope costs about a penny. That 
is $5 for 500 envelopes. And 500 5-cent 
stamps runs the cost to $30 for 500 en- 
velopes with postage. How in the world 
could a job printer ever afford to print 
names and addresses on 500 envelopes for 
a total of 80 cents to match the Post 
Office Department’s deal of $30.80 for 
500 stamped and imprinted envelopes? 

The answer, of course, is that no 
printer could afford it. Not only would 
he make no profit, he would end up 
bankrupt. The time has come, Mr. Chair- 
man, to find out what is going on in 
the Post Office Department. 
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Mr. Boyle and the Pottstown Mercury 
have done a good job of shedding a bit of 
light on the situation. 

For the benefit of our colleagues, I 
would like to include at this point Mr. 
Boyle’s column, “A Different Slant“: 

A DIFFERENT SLANT: POSTAL DEPARTMENT HAS 
A SIDELINE 
(By Robert J. Boyle) 

Looking for a printing bargain? Try the 
United States postoffice. 

If you think, the postoffice is only con- 
cerned with the delivery of mail and the sell- 
ing of postage you're wrong. 

The postoffice not only will sell you 
stamped envelopes at a bargain price but 
it'll give you stamped envelopes with your 
name and address printed on them at a rate 


cheaper than most job printing firms. 


Owners of small job printing shops can’t 
compete with the prices offered by the post- 
office. 

The Postoffice department currently is ask- 
ing for an increase in postal rates to meet ex- 
penses. Despite cutbacks in service, the cost 
of mailing a letter is rising but the non- 
postal work done by the postal department 
isn’t. 

A stamped envelope costs the individual 
7 cents. That’s $35 for 500 when not pur- 
chased in bulk. 

But the postoffice will sell you 500 stamped 
envelopes for $28.65, 

And, here's the bargain, if you have them 
imprinted with your name and address, the 
postoffice will only charge you an additional 
$2.25 for the printing. So for $30.80 you can 
buy 500 printed, stamped envelopes from the 
government. 

Instead of buying the envelopes one at a 
time, a user could save himself $4.20 by buy- 
ing a lot of 500 and the government will toss 
in the printing. 

This price is for the smaller envelopes. 
The larger envelopes will cost you $29.10 for 
500 but with your name and address the 
price goes to $31.45. 

The Mercury recently received an offer to 
job work envelopes from a New York firm. 

The cost of 500 envelopes was $5.92. These 
were the smaller envelopes. Add a 5 cent 
stamp to each envelope and your cost is 
$30.92. The government is charging 12 cents 
less than this. 

A local job printer who is trying to earn 
a living said, “I can’t compete with the prices 
offered by the government. No small Job 
printer can. It costs me more to cast one line 
of type than the government charges for 
three. 

“The government is hard to beat. Why 
would anyone come to me for envelopes when 
they can get the same thing cheaper from the 
post office. And with my envelopes they'd 
have to attach the stamp. 

“It’s not fair to the small businessman, I 
can’t compete with those prices, What I can't 
figure out is why the post office is so con- 
cerned about costs and then they undercut 
us. There can’t be a profit in the envelope 
printing business for the government. I’m 
sure the price they charge is less than the 
price it costs them. 

“An envelope itself costs 1 cent each, For 
500 it would be $5. Plus a 5 cent stamp. That 
totals $30. So the printing comes down to 
just 80 cents. Where in the world can you 
get a printing job for that price today.” 

The printer said that the only reason more 
people don’t use the government's printing 
service is because the government doesn’t 
advertise it. 

“Not even some postal workers know about 
it,” he said. 

The Mercury checked with some of the em- 
ployes. The majority said, “Yeah, I think 
there’s something like that but I don’t know 
the prices of anything.” 

One postal worker said, “No. We don't do 
anything like that but III check to be sure.” 
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Within a day he called back and said, 
“You're right. We do sell printed envelopes 
cheaply. This whole place is fouled up, 
though.” 

He explained that he was sorting mail on 
8 3 advertising an event that occurred 

ie 

“I don’t see why people stand for it. Here's 
mail that should have been in and out of the 
post office by the 29th of September to do the 
advertiser some good. Now it’s just being 
sorted on the 3d. It'll be another day or two 
until it’s delivered.” 

He also said that printed tabloid sheets 
advertising sales frequently are delayed. 

“One store has a coupon which states that 
if the tabloid was delayed in the mail until 
after the sale, that the sale price would be 
honored if the customer brought the hand- 
out to the store.” 

“I think junk mail is supposed to be in 
and out of a postoffice in 72 hours. That's 
not the case here. It often just sits.” 

“The whole system is goofy,” he said, “we 
get mail in Pottstown and it’s sent to Morris- 
town, canceled and sent back to Pottstown 
for delivery. 

“Suppose there’s a mailbox in front of your 
house and you sent a letter over the weekend 
to next door neighbor. Do you know how 
many hands it goes through? It'd be picked 
up and driven to the Pottstown postoffice 
where it'd be sorted. The sorted mail will then 
be shipped to Norristown where your letter 
will be canceled. It’s resorted and shipped 
back to Pottstown. Here it’s unpacked and 
sorted to the carrier and he sorts it for his 
route. If your lucky, the letter will arrive at 
your neighbor's mailbox Monday or Tuesday.” 

I'm not suggesting that the letter carrier 
should look through the mail at the box and 
rush it to our neighbor immediately, but the 
system could be improved.” 


Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. Chairman, it 
is with deep reluctance that I rise in 
opposition to this bill. With all due re- 
spect to the great committee, I am forced 
to the conclusion that this legislation 
which puts into one package, postal 
rate increases, pay increases for postal 
workers and thousands of Federal em- 
ployees outside the postal services, and 
restrictions on mailing obscene material 
is ill conceived, Combining such diversi- 
fied matters into one package simply in 
an attempt to forestall a Presidential 
veto of the postal pay increase is not a 
good way to legislate. 

There are many Members, I am sure, 
who like myself favor parts of this pack- 
age and are opposed to other parts so that 
it is impossible for us to express our true 
convictions whichever way we vote. 

I am definitely in favor of an increase 
in pay for postal workers. They are en- 
titled to it through prior commitments 
to them by previous Congresses and be- 
cause they need it to bring their pay 
scales in line with those paid for compar- 
able services in private industry. How- 
ever, I cannot in good conscience accept 
the other parts of this bill. For instance, 
it is unfair to tax further the users of 
first-class mail while at the same time 
we deal so gently with those who use 
other classes of mail. 

Postal rates and wages for postal work- 
ers should not be contained in the same 
bill. It is wrong to establish the concept 
that the wages of postal workers should 
be tied to the income of the Post Office 
Department. If we do establish that con- 
cept there may come a day when postal 
workers will find themselves facing a loss 
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of revenue because of greater deficits in 
the income of the Post Office. 

Another part of this package to which 
I am violently opposed is the open end 
authority given to the President to estab- 
lish Federal salaries in the future. Under 
the authority the President would be able 
to include in his budget, salary increases 
for Federal workers, even Congressmen, 
for whatever amount his Commission 
proposed and unless Congress vetoed his 
proposal such salary increase would be- 
come effective. 

Granting such authority to the Presi- 
dent is giving him authority which 
should, under the Constitution, be re- 
tained by Congress. I am against that, 
yet if I voted for this bill in order to help 
postal employees, I would be condoning 
what I believe to be an unconstitutional 
action. Also, I firmly believe that Con- 
gress should face up to its responsibili- 
ties, especially in the matter of Federal 
salaries. If the time ever comes when 
salaries of Members of Congress are to 
be increased, we should stand up squarely 
and face the people instead of putting 
a provision into the law, as contained in 
this bill, which would allow us to back 
into increasing salaries through the de- 
vice of letting the President do it. 

For these very compelling reasons I 
am going to be forced to vote against this 
bill. I think the proper way to handle this 
legislation is to send it back to the com- 
mittee and have them bring in separate 
bills so that we may honestly vote our 
convictions on each of these very impor- 
tant matters. 

Mr, DOLE, Mr. Chairman, yesterday’s 
debate on postal rate increases prompted 
me to review again the history of rates 
applied to newspapers. Let me say I am 
particularly concerned about the health 
and survival of newspapers, because I 
know how vital they are to their com- 
munities. In this day of complex gov- 
ernmental relationships—local partici- 
pation in Federal and State programs as 
well as a proliferation of local districts 
and municipalities—the citizen has more 
need than ever before for his local news- 
paper. In rural areas the newspaper is 
one of the key institutions holding com- 
munities together. I suspect that the 
same is actually true of suburban and 
urban areas. 

I find that newspapers have accepted 
and absorbed rate increases in the years 
1952, 1953, 1954, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1963, 
1964, and 1965. They have accepted as 
equitable the increases proposed in H.R. 
7977 for 1968, 1969, and 1970. That 
means that during a period of 18 years 
they will have adjusted to postal rate 
increases 12 times. 

Further, it should be noted that for 
the smallest newspapers, the rate in- 
crease in 1968 is 60 percent, not the 23 
percent which applies to larger publica- 
tions. So let it not be said that news- 
papers have been overlooked in the in- 
creases of the past, or in H.R. 7977. They 
are accepting their share of the higher 
costs of postal operation. 

want to add one more comment 
which might otherwise be overlooked. 
Newspapers have made a major contri- 
bution to the success of the new ZIP code 
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system, They have given the Post Office 
Department full cooperation, by meeting 
requirements in their own mailing and 
by carrying the ZIP code message to the 
public. Selling this revolutionary system 
to nearly 200 million Americans has been 
a monumental task. Newspapers did 
their part, even though in some cases the 
conversion to sectional center distribu- 
tion has disrupted delivery to their read- 
ers, They felt that ZIP had to succeed to 
save the U.S. mail system, and they 
helped make it succeed. 

Mr, SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
earlier stated that it is most unfortunate 
that this bill confuses revenue with serv- 
ice. I am fully convinced that there is no 
legitimate connection between postal 
rates and postal pay increases. Why not 
Place the blame for post office deficit 
where it belongs—not on the worker but 
on inefficiency caused by political expedi- 
ency and poor administration. The pay 
increases are essential to help bring 
about the upgrading of the service we 
receive, and there is absolutely no doubt 
but that the post offices throughout the 
Nation are undermanned, understaffed, 
and overworked because of the low pay 
scales offered by the Department. That 
the postal service is as efficient as it is 
presently, is a tribute to the dedication 
of the men who have made the postal 
service a career, and who have remained 
at their jobs in spite of substandard 
compensation. 

Postal pay should be raised, but postal 
rates should be held at a more stable 
level as they were during the 8 years of 
the Eisenhower administration. The an- 
nual deficit of the Post Office could be 
absorbed with ease if the administra- 
tion would stop making mini-cuts in its 
spending and take a few big bites out of 
programs which could be reduced or held 
in abeyance until the war in Vietnam 
has been terminated. 

I shall vote for the recommittal motion, 
not because it is what I believe it should 
be, but because it does give the postal 
employees a 6 percent instead of the 4.5 
percent increase in salary this year and 
because it will prevent a Presidentially 
appointed commission from setting 
salaries for Congressmen and civil sery- 
ice employees—a clear obligation of 
Members of Congress—elected by the 
people. Should the recommittal motion 
fail I shall vote for the bill with the 
regret that the H.R. 7, which I supported 
was not before the House for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe our postal 
workers are again the victims of political 
maneuverings. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, at 
the time the Waldie amendment to H.R. 
7977 was being considered, I had at the 
Clerk’s desk the following amendment to 
the same title: 

Amend H.R. 7977 on page 76 by striking 
all after line 7 and by striking all on page 
77 and all on page 78 through line 24, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“TITLE IlI—PROHIBITION OF PANDERING AND 

OBJECTIONABLE ADVERTISEMENTS 

“Sec. 301. (a) Chapter 51 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end of such chapter the following new 
section: 
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“*§ 4009. Prohibition of continued sending of 
matter objected to by recipient 

“*(a) Any recipient of advertising matter 
through the mail which is unsolicited and is 
of a character which the recipient finds ob- 
jectionable may notify the sender thereof 
that the advertising matter is objectionable 
to him and that the sender should refrain 
from further mailings of such matter to the 
named addressee. If the sender does not 
thereafter desist from further mailings of 
such matter to the named addressee, such 
addressee may notify the Postmaster General 
of his objection and of the sender's refusal to 
discontinue mailings, whereupon the Post- 
master General shall expressly prohibit the 
sender and his agents or assigns from mak- 
ing any further mailings of advertisements 
to the designated addressee effective on the 
thirtieth calendar day after receipt of the 
order, The order of the Postmaster General 
shall also direct the sender and his agents 
or assigns to delete immediately the hames 
of the designated addressees from all mailing 
lists owned or controlled by the sender or 
his agents or assigns and, further, shall pro- 
hibit the sender and his agents or assigns 
from the sale, rental, exchange, or other 
transaction involving mailing lists bearing 
the names of the designated addressees. 

“*(b) Whenever the Postmaster General 
believes that the sender or anyone acting on 
his behalf has violated or is violating the 
order given under this section, he shall serve 
upon the sender, by registered or certified 
mail, a complaint stating that the sender is 
violating the said order and should there- 
after cease and desist from further mailings 
of such matter to the named addressee. 

(e) Intentional failure of any sender to 
comply with the order or orders of the 
Postmaster General respecting such further 
mailing of such matter objectionable to the 
addressees shall constitute a lack of com- 
pliance with the requirements for qualifica- 
tion for sending mail at any bulk or reduced 
rates. The sending of 25 or more pieces of 
such matter which has been objected to by 
addressees after receipt of orders from the 
Postmaster General as above provided shall 
constitute prima facie showing of an inten- 
tion to violate such orders. If the Postmaster 
General, after appropriate hearing, if re- 
quested by the sender, and without a hear- 
ing if such a hearing is not requested, there- 
after determines that the order given has 
been intentionally violated, he is authorized 
to deny to the sender the use of bulk or re- 
duced rates any further mailings 
by the sender for a period not exceeding one 
calendar year after the date of the deter- 
mination. 

(ad) Receipt of mail matter thirty days 
or more after the effective date of the order 
provided for by this section shall create a 
rebuttable presumption that such mail was 
sent after such effective date. 

“ *(e) Upon request of any addressee, the 
order of the Postmaster General shall in- 
clude the names of any of his minor chidren 
who have not attained their nineteenth 
birthday, and who reside with the addressee. 

t) When the addressee is a child, the 
parent may act for the child.“ 


I objected to the Postmaster having 
nonreviewable authority to determine 
what is “pandering” matter. To some ex- 
tent the Waldie amendment corrected 
this. I do not think it cured the fault 
altogether but since my amendment 
dealt with a part of the same matter, it 
would not have been appropriate after 
the passage of the Waldie amendment. I 
had not offered my amendment as a sub- 
stitute because it might have jeopardized 
the chances of considerable improve- 
ment accomplished by the Waldie 
amendment. 
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I am for H.R. 7977. However, I cannot 
let my vote for the bill stand without 
registering my protest against the waiv- 
ing of judicial review under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act as provided in 
title III, section 4009(h) on page 78 of 
the bill. Further, I feel that title III pro- 
vides really an impractical procedure, 
because individual injunctions brought 
at discretion of the Postmaster General 
will not afford a sufficient discourage- 
ment to panderers operating through 
third-class mail. I feel that a much more 
effective method would be the threat of 
loss of bulk or reduced rates. Perhaps 
the machinery of my amendment may 
be of some use to bodies further con- 
sidering the problem. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to direct my re- 
marks briefly to title II of this bill, the 
title dealing with salaries in the civil 
service and the postal service. I strongly 
support the provisions of this title, as the 
most feasible steps which we can take 
right now toward the long-postponed 
goal of fully equitable compensation for 
our public servants. 

The quality of our Government de- 
pends directly on the quality of our civil 
servants—from the top to the bottom of 
every department and agency. We have 
never needed the best Americans in pub- 
lic service more than we need them to- 
day. Yet for too long we have discouraged 
the most talented and experienced from 
entering or remaining in the civil service 
and the postal service, largely because 
we have not offered them individual op- 
portunities for advancement and com- 
pensation as great as the opportunities 
held out to them by the private sector. 

The Congress and the President 
pledged civil servants full comparability 
of salaries 5 years ago. We have not yet 
fulfilled this pledge, but this bill for the 
first time since 1962 gives us the means 
for doing so. In previous years we have 
simply approved a single percentage in- 
crease in salaries in each successive bill. 
This year, for the first time, we are going 
beyond that short-range approach, and 
establishing the machinery for determin- 
ing the future increases required to at- 
tain comparability by April of 1969. 

I am very pleased that the committee, 
in shaping this legislation, did recognize 
the particular difficulties faced by mem- 
bers of the postal service, whose opportu- 
nities for promotion are often severely 
limited, and whose salaries have lagged 
especially far behind those of counter- 
part jobs in the private sector. The grade 
raises contained in this bill are similar 
to those recommended in legislation 
which I introduced earlier this year, and 
represent an important step in the con- 
tinued improvement of our postal service. 

Mr. Chairman, as the size and com- 
plexity of our Federal Government has 
increased, we have heard many calls for 
reductions in overhead, reform of admin- 
istrative methods and procedures, and 
general reorganization. We have no hope 
of achieving these goals unless we can 
enlist the services of the very best among 
our citizens. I am convinced that title II 
of this bill will contribute a great deal to 
enhancing Federal services by giving just 
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compensation to the 3 million civilians 
who conduct the public’s business. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the postal and civil 
service employees of our Federal Govern- 
ment and the members of our Armed 
Forces. In the forefront of our thinking 
is the GI sitting in a rain-soaked fox- 
hole. 

A man’s time is worth as much in the 
Federal service as it is in private indus- 
try, and our goal should be to establish 
a Federal pay system which provides the 
employee with “a dollar received for a 
dollar’s worth of value given.” For how 
can we demand excellence from Federal 
employees when we short change them 
on payday. 

My position on the need for economy 
in the Government is well known, but 
this posture is not an indiscriminate one. 
Good investments, whether Federal aid 
to education, with more local control; 
research and development, our space ef- 
fort; and fair wages for our Federal em- 
ployees, receive my full and affirmative 
support. Economy at the expense of Fed- 
eral employees is false economy. We must 
do everything in our power to attract 
and retain highly qualified people to 
serve our country for in the long run 
this would be far less expensive than the 
continual retraining of replacements. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
great deal of public attention has been 
focused upon titles I and II of H.R. 7977, 
which provide for increases in postal 
rates and Federal salary scales. This is 
as it should be. These provisions are ex- 
tremely important and should be subject, 
in the fullest measure, to public discus- 
sion and debate. 

No less important, however, in my view, 
is title III of H.R. 7977 which would es- 
tablish a procedure for halting the flow 
into our homes of advertisements for 
erotically arousing or sexually provoca- 
tive matter. For the first time, individ- 
uals and parents will be able to take 
steps to protect themselves from the af- 
front to their sensibilities of receiving 
this pandering material. As is well 
known, much of it comes addressed, by 
name, to young children, whose lack of 
sophistication and experience has be- 
come the target of mail order profiteers, 
trafficking in filth. I have seen shocking 
examples of pornographic literature 
which has been sent to residents of my 
district, and who in turn have sent it to 
me with an appeal for protection from 
such intrusions. I am convinced that we 
must provide the protection requested, 
by Federal law. 

Objection to this title has been raised 
by some who see in it a threat to freedom 
of speech or other constitutional guaran- 
tees. It should be noted, however, that 
no official action can be initiated until 
a recipient himself notifies the Post Of- 
fice Department of his desire not to re- 
ceive such material. Further, the provi- 
sions of title III have been the subject 
of study by legal experts, and of exten- 
sive hearings. They have been carefully 
drafted to accord with such recent Su- 
preme Court decisions in this area as 
Ginzburg v. U.S., 383 U.S. 463 (1966). 

At present, every American stands de- 
fenseless against assault by unsolicited, 
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provocative advertising matter. This leg- 
islation will help to erect a modest de- 
fense and is urgently needed to protect 
our homes and our children. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I have al- 
ways voted for Federal employees to have 
comparable pay to that of industry. I 
regret that I am prevented from voting 
for their pay raise at this time. If their 
pay raise were a separate bill I would 
have been able to vote for it. I cannot 
vote for an increase in first-class mail 
when it is already paying 103 percent of 
its cost. I cannot vote for a delegation of 
the powers of Congress over the pay of 
judges, executive employees, and Mem- 
bers of Congress. The delegation to a 
commission of this power violates the 
separation of powers constitutional pro- 
visions set up by our Founding Fathers. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the proposed postal pay raise bill. 

This bill is long overdue. I regret that 
it does not go as far as we would like in 
legislating salary comparability for Fed- 
eral civil service and postal workers, but 
I recognize the need for compromise. We 
have a President in the White House who 
does not like to spend money. He runs a 
tight budget which is going to be only 
$28 billion in the red this year. Evidently, 
the President is going to take it out of 
the hide of the Federal civil servants and 
postal workers. He has already vetoed the 
Federal employee insurance increase bill, 
even though he has proposed contribut- 
ing another $200 million to the Asian De- 
velopment Bank. Either we have a budget 
problem or we do not. But we should not 
have one budgetary standard for foreign 
giveaways and another for hard-work- 
ing Federal employees. 

I am also sorry that the postal pay bill 
had to be tied to the postal rate increase 
bill to get it past the White House. I am 
against the postal rate increase, more 
particularly on first-class mail. It is be- 
ginning to seem like the postal rate goes 
up every few years. Maybe we would not 
have to raise postal rates if we were to 
throw a few dictators off the foreign aid 
gravy train or clean out the $20,000 a year 
radicals and agitators from the phony 
antipoverty war. Maybe then we could 
afford to operate the Post Office with 
reasonable rates. 

With some misgivings, I support the 
distinction which the committee has seen 
fit to draw between postal workers and 
other Federal employees. Under normal 
circumstances, I would oppose any such 
distinction between groups of workers 
as discrimination, but in this case, I 
think that the special 6-percent raise 
for letter carriers and other postal 
workers is justified. Consider the letter 
carrier: he spends all his working days 
in one grade. He cannot look forward to 
grade level increases like other Federal 
employees. All he can hope for are in- 
grade pay raises. In the last few years, 
he has been painfully burdened by in- 
flation—a result of the spending policies 
of that same President who is now veto- 
ing Federal employee legislation while 
proposing bigger handouts in Southeast 
Asia. I think that the 6-percent raise 
for postal employees is necessary. 

I must admit that I would like to see 
the rest of our Federal employees get 
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larger raises. The goal of comparability 
for civil service people and private in- 
dustry is getting farther and farther 
away. Inflation keeps mounting and 
mounting. Private industry’s pay scales 
are escalating, but those of the Federal 
Government certainly are not keeping 
pace. Comparability has become a broken 
promise, not a reality. 

Quite frankly, I do not see how Pres- 
ident Johnson intends to try to attract 
high caliber civil servants into the Gov- 
ernment. First of all, the salary scales 
are poor and there is no sign that the 
President is really committed to com- 
parability. Second, from his attitude in 
giving handouts to domestic and inter- 
national agitators and peanuts to civil 
servants, particularly his veto of the in- 
surance bill, Mr. Johnson is conveying 
an attitude that civil servants are sec- 
ond-class citizens. Then third, we have 
the shakedown that is practiced on civil 
servants to get them to buy tickets to 
dinners or buy Government bonds. 

All of this is making the civil service 
more and more unattractive to young 
people and we have only the adminis- 
tration to blame. Of course, the entire 
civil service has not suffered—there are 
a few programs with fat budgets, high 
grades, and plush treatment; namely, 
the war against poverty. 

I hope that the Members of this House 
will not dilute this bill. If anything, it 
gives too little to the civil service work- 
ers who are already suffering from infla- 
tion and total lack of comparability, I 
am glad that two additional steps of in- 
crease are provided for, although I am 
afraid that by the time these subsequent 
increases come due, inflation will have 
made further inroads on national pur- 
chasing power, and that once again com- 
parability will be a broken promise. 

I support this bill, but with regret that 
it had to be pared down and lumped with 
a postal rate increase bill in order to get 
past the President, In the balance, how- 
ever, I urge passage of this package. It 
is better than nothing and it will help 
our civil servants to regain some of the 
purchasing power they have lost in the 
last few years. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 7977, which has been entitled 
“Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act 
of 1967.” In some of the levity interjected 
into the debate, this package made up of 
postal rate increases and salary increases 
was frequently referred to as a mar- 
riage. It was recalled it was not a con- 
venient or pleasant union but a marriage 
of necessity. For some of us this sort of 
description of the package is not very 
amusing. It is a most serious matter to 
raise postal rates. It is equally serious, 
however, to disregard our deserving 
postal employees and all our other career 
employees who are well trained, experi- 
enced, and dedicated people, but are 
underpaid. 

In the area of postal rates, there 
have been charges and countercharges 
thrown back and forth during the 
lengthy debate as to what classes of 
mail pay their own way and what classes 
are so burdensome that they should pay 
more than their present rates. Certainly 
there was adequate debate on the emo- 
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tional third-class mail issue. I was in 
hopes the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. ANDERSON] which 
would spread out the increase on third- 
class mail more equitably than the com- 
mittee version would have prevailed. 

Certainly one who listened carefully to 
the debate could not help but realize the 
amendment of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. HecHLER] would put many 
small direct mail firms out of business. 
His amendment would result in consid- 
erable if not widespread unemployment 
in certain large publishing centers of 
our Nation, We all agree that third class 
must pay a fair rate so that outdoor ad- 
vertising and the newspapers will not 
be put at a disadvantage because of the 
third-class subsidy. 

But Mr. Chairman, there is another 
area of greater concern for many of 
us who represent districts containing 
smaller newspapers who will suffer sharp 
increases in rates for these second-class 
publications. It is my privilege to repre- 
sent 11 counties in a congressional dis- 
trict where there are about 40 very ex- 
cellent weekly newspapers. You will re- 
call the subcommittee had earlier pro- 
posed increases that were as much as 
300 percent. Naturally these papers re- 
acted to these unfair and unreasonable 
increases. The original administration 
proposal was much more reasonable and 
the final committee draft seemed to be 
acceptable to the representative of most 
of our newspapers which happens to be 
the National Newspaper Association. 

I think it is proper to comment briefiy 
upon the importance of these newspapers 
of our smaller cities. Their rates must 
not be increased over the amount of the 
committee recommendation. Smaller 
papers must use the mails. Big city 
papers are largely carrier-delivered 
while the smaller newspapers are com- 
pletely dependent upon the mail. 

The importance of these papers, out- 
side the urban areas lies in the fact 
something must be done to stop the 
migration of the population from the 
rural to the urban areas. We cannot ac- 
cept it as an inevitable fact that there 
will be nothing but several great mega- 
lopolis. We must stabilize those towns 
between 2,500 and 5,000 population. We 
cannot accept it as inevitable or even 
unavoidable of this emigration from 
rural to urban areas. Herein lies the im- 
portance of these smaller papers as an 
instrument of information and a source 
for stability in these smaller communi- 
ties. 

There is a long tradition in this coun- 
try by the Congress seeking to encourage 
business enterprises dedicated to inform- 
ing and educating the public. I am sure 
that is why we establish preferred sec- 
ond-class mailing privileges in the first 
place. The small town weekly newspapers 
will continue to play a valuable role in 
our society. Nothing can replace them. 
They report local community news in 
a way no other media can and it gives the 
citizens of these smaller cities a sense 
of participation that the large anony- 
mous mass media can never approach. 

When limitation of debate was im- 
posed there was no time to properly 
argue the elimination of section 115 
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which in my opinion should be taken out 
in its entirety. Hopefully, the other 
body in its consideration of this bill will 
strike out this section. This is the part 
of the bill which would require our small 
newspapers to pay the much higher or 
third-class rate for that portion of the 
publication which in some instances is 
called the “peach” section because of the 
peach color paper it is printed on. In all 
fairness, these advertising supplements 
should be carried as second-class mat- 
ter because in many instances there is a 
fair mixture of classified advertising 
with display advertising. 

It would seem to be fair to permit 
our small papers to continue to be 
charged second-class rates as long as 
they comply with the present postal reg- 
ulations of what is called the 25-percent 
rule. Such a guideline permits second- 
class rates to apply so long as at least 
25 percent of the paper is other than ad- 
vertising copy. In other words, present 
law specifies the total package of the 
newspaper in order to qualify for sec- 
ond-class material must add up to at 
least 25 percent news. 

Section 115 is not acceptable to our 
smaller papers because there are no 
guidelines established as to just exactly 
what constitutes an “advertising supple- 
ment.” We are unfortunately being asked 
to accept a section where complete re- 
liance is placed in the Post Office Depart- 
ment to provide definition and procedure 
by which this section can be adminis- 
tered. This means that postal employees 
will be charged with responsibility to de- 
termine what portions should be charged 
second-class rates and what portions 
should go at third-class rates. 

As a revenue measure, section 115 will 
mean virtually nothing because the 
smaller papers will simply leave the in- 
serts out of their mail copies. A bad re- 
sult might be to drive some of these ad- 
vertisers in the third-class field and 
create further postal problems in that 
classification. 

It goes without saying there is hardly a 
Member that does not regret having to 
increase first-class mail rates. Histori- 
cally and as a postal rate-fixing policy, 
such first-class mail has been regarded as 
a preferred service and therefore the 
postage for such first-class mail should be 
sufficient to cover the entire amount of 
the expense allocated to such a class of 
mail, plus an additional amount to repre- 
sent the quality and character of the 
service rendered in terms of priority, 
ne security, and speed of transmis- 

on. 

Our Post Office Department carries a 
heavy burden. However, if the various 
classes of postal rates are raised, the De- 
partment will have no choice or alterna- 
tive but to give good service to all of its 
patrons. All present services must be 
maintained. There can be no further talk 
of a suspension of Saturday deliveries, or 
limiting business deliveries to one per 
day. Hopefully this legislation will pro- 
vide the funds for some postal mod- 
ernization and perhaps even restoration 
of 6-day-parcel-post service. Hopefully 
also this legislation may lead to some 
door delivery in residential areas now 
served by roadside boxes. 
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Title II of the bill deals with Federal 
salary increases including those in the 
general classified grades as well as our 
faithful postal employees. We have public 
servants in this country that are un- 
matched by any other country anywhere 
in the world. We expect and demand of 
them unusual dedication. Certainly they 
have a right to expect in return from 
their Government compensation which 
will match their unselfish service. We 
must work out a pay scale that will ap- 
proach that of private industry. In the 
past few years the Congress has improved 
retirement and other fringe benefits 
which compare favorably with such 
benefits in private industry. Yet what 
Member of Congress can argue that we 
have yet achieved comparability with 
private industry? 

How can we forget that these postal 
and Government employees have fami- 
lies to clothe, house and feed and chil- 
dren to educate and all of the problems 
and expenses of other Americans. The 
members of the postal clerks organiza- 
tion and the letter carriers organization 
of our congressional district, in their 
correspondence to our office have pointed 
out how many are compelled to “moon- 
light” on a second job, working their 
regular 8-hour day and then sometimes 
working several hours at another job. 
The recent tragedy in Detroit involved a 
postal employee who killed his wife. This 
was a man who had been moonlighting. 
Police found his two baby girls had died 
of malnutrition, which is another way of 
saying they may have starved to death. 

Members of our letter carriers group 
and the clerks organization have pointed 
to the increases that have been granted 
to building craftsmen because they are 
organized and can bargain effectively for 
an increase in wages. These same con- 
stituents point out how our own State 
legislators passed a pay increase for their 
membership. They have not been hesi- 
tant to mention in their letters the cur- 
rent strike in the automobile industry. 
These same postal workers have noted 
that all municipal employees of the city 
of Kansas City have been awarded a 5- 
percent pay increase by the city council 
of that city. 

As one Member, I cannot blame these 
postal workers for calling to the atten- 
tion of their Congressman the fact that 
when nearly everyone whether in indus- 
try, in the employ of the State, and even 
city employees receive wage increases 
why should there be any hesitancy to 
grant a fair and equitable increase in 
pay to postal workers and other Govern- 
ment employees. It is impossible of 
course to satisfy everyone and the pay 
raises contained in this bill may be be- 
low the request by some employee groups. 
The raises are somewhat more liberal 
than recommended by the President. The 
Pay raises are however fair and realistic. 
They represent a step toward the 
achievement of comparability between 
Federal workers and those in private in- 
dustry. 

It would be inexcusable to further neg- 
lect or delay just and fair pay for our 
most deserving postal workers and classi- 
fied employees. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
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that the House, after thorough debate 
and full consideration of any amend- 
ment improvements offered, will accept 
and endorse the substance of this bill 
before us, H.R. 7977, the Postal Revenue 
and Salary Act of 1967. 

The basic purposes of this legislation 
are to increase postal rates in order to 
provide postal revenues approximately 
equal to postal operating costs after the 
deduction of public service expenses; 
to increase the salaries of postal and 
other government employees in order to 
bring Federal salary schedules to levels 
comparable to those in private industry; 
to improve the mailing privileges for 
members of the Armed Forces; to 
modernize the regulations affecting the 
forwarding of mail matter to the blind; 
and to regulate, in reasonable solution, 
the harassing and vexing problem con- 
tinuing to trouble great mumbers of our 
citizens, especially in the protection of 
their minor children, of mail reception of 
unsolicited, undesirable, and morally of- 
fensive matter. 

Mr. Chairman, the managers of debate 
on this bill, on both sides, have already 
fully and carefully explained the mean- 
ings and effects of the various provisions 
of the bill and repetition would only and 
unnecessarily prolong our discussion 
here. Of course some differences of 
opinion exist on various provisions in the 
bill and many of us are still very deeply 
concerned about inequities that may be 
yet contained in the postal rate adjust- 
ments recommended by the committee. 
However, all of us realize that differences 
of opinion, not involving high principle, 
must be resolved if we are to achieve 
here any measure of progress, admittedly 
needed, in this difficult legislative area. 
It is further realized there is no such 
thing as a perfect bill so we are inclined 
to accept what we think is the best ma- 
jority judgment that can be obtained 
and pledge to improve, by appropriate 
future amendment, any deficiencies that 
become apparent through experience. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary projection, 
this bill is a combined rate and pay bill 
providing limited salary advances for 
postal and Federal employees and some 
postage rate adjustments to obtain addi- 
tional revenues in paying for it. This 
type of legislative action has been com- 
mended as an assumption and assertion 
of congressional responsibility that has 
long been desired. 

The salary schedules now urged in this 
bill are in full accord with modern busi- 
ness practices and they are essential in 
our purpose to give further faith and im- 
plementation to the prudent policy, prac- 
tically universally recommended by rec- 
ognized authorities, of comparability of 
Federal and private industry salaries. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit it is only prac- 
tical commonsense to realize, in these 
challenging times, that if our faithful 
and efficient postal and Federal employ- 
ees are reasonably encouraged in meet- 
ing their family obligations, whose costs 
are, unfortunately but ever, increasing, 
they will face the future with renewed 
economic confidence and there will be 
little doubt about their effective duty 
performance, their loyalty as good Amer- 
icans, and their repudiation of any and 
all extremist appeal detrimental to the 
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national interest. It is also good com- 
monsense to provide reasonable induce- 
ments for recruitment, now and in the 
future, of the most faithful and capable 
individuals for career Federal Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have already indi- 
cated, neither this bill, nor any other 
of which I am aware, can be termed per- 
fect, but it does represent the majority 
conscientious recommendations, after 
long and extended hearings and study, of 
those Members of Congress and experts 
outside the Congress, who are most 
knowledgeable and best versed in this 
legislative field. The overall provisions 
of this bill are undoubtedly designed for 
the best national interest and I hope this 
House will soundly approve the bill. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Chairman, a new 
member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service is subjected to quite a 
baptism by fire, particularly when he is 
assigned to serve on the Subcommittee 
on Postal Rates and an all-time high 
record rate bill is proposed, As one who 
left a post as a newspaper editor when 
elected to Congress, I thought I knew a 
good bit about postal operations before I 
came here. I soon learned my knowledge 
was inadequate to the task of helping 
shape a complex postal rate increase 
bill. I have acquired a considerable edu- 
cation in the past 5 months. 

One of the first things I learned is that 
the postal deficit is not what it is sup- 
posed to be. While the Postmaster Gen- 
eral sometime speaks of a $1.2 billion 
“deficit,” the true revenue deficiency is 
only about half that much. The law in 
effect since 1958 recognizes that there 
are certain necessary, desirable, and ex- 
pensive functions performed by the 
Post Office Department which do not 
belong in the deficit. 

For example, there are post offices 
located in practically every hamlet, for 
the convenience of area residents. The 
postmaster’s salary in many of these 
third- and fourth-class offices often 
exceeds the revenue received but as a 
matter of public policy these losing 
operations are continued. Obviously, the 
cost of operating such offices would not 
be continued if the postal service were 
run as a purely business operation. Log- 
ically, the Congress has determined that 
such costs are not properly chargeable 
to users of the mails and should be borne 
by taxpayers generally. 

The operation of small post offices in 
hamlets is just one example of many that 
have been earmarked by Congress as 
public service costs. The total bill for 
public services by the post office is now 
about $600 million, and this sum needs 
to be subtracted from the alleged deficit 
of $1.2 billion. So the true deficiency is 
about $600 million, not $1.2 billion. Any- 
body who uses the $1.2 billion deficit 
figure is ignoring the law of the land, the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958, as amended in 
1962. The pending bill, H.R. 7977, would 
make no change in that law. The Post- 
master General did not recommend any 
change, and the committee did not vote 
for any change. 

In his testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on Postal Rates last May, Post- 
master General Lawrence F. O’Brien dis- 
cussed public services in these words: 
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In the last analysis, postal services are 
paid for by the people of the United States, 
either directly, through the purchase of our 
services, or indirectly, through taxation. For 
the nation as a whole, there is and can be 
no postal deficit. The cost of postal service 
has to be paid one way or another. The 
major question throughout the entire his- 
tory of the postal service has been one of 
equity—what proportion of the cost should 
be borne by those who use the mail, and 
what proportion should be borne by the 
people generally? Should these deficits be 
paid from general tax receipts or from the 
earnings of those whose demands for postal 
service caused the deficits? 

The Postal Policy Act of 1958, as amended 
in 1962, went far to answer that question. It 
specified certain types of postal service as 
legitimately the concern of the nation as a 
whole, the cost of which should not be borne 
directly by the postal patron, and should not 
be considered in calculating rates, but rather 
should be paid from the general Treasury. 


Testimony was presented to the sub- 
committee by mailers that there are a 
number of public services that have not 
been identified and included in the set- 
aside, with costs to be borne from gen- 
eral revenues instead of recovered from 
mailers in the form of higher rates. I 
believe it would have been fruitful if the 
subcommittee had explored this area. I 
hope that such an investigation can be 
made before the next rate increase bill 
is presented to Congress. 

For example, the cost of maintaining 
rural routes and star routes is only re- 
flected under present practice to the ex- 
tent of 10 to 20 percent of their cost. 
And the law enforcement activities of 
the Postal Inspection Service—necessary 
and fruitful as they are in the war on 
crime—are not included among public 
services at all. I am convinced that a 
thorough study would uncover other 
costs incurred for public welfare pur- 
poses that should be included in the pub- 
lic service category. 

We have to recognize that the Post 
Office is much more than a mail-delivery 
service. It does many things having 
nothing to do with the mail, such as 
register aliens, sell savings bonds, re- 
port forest fires, and sell duck stamps. 
It is proper that these activities be car- 
ried out as a part of the public policy. 
However, these costs should not be in- 
cluded in the price of mailing a letter, 
a newspaper, a magazine, a catalog, a 
book, or a parcel. 

The Post Office is an essential national 
communications network. The fact that 
it recovers about 80 percent of its op- 
erating costs through charges and fees 
makes it less expensive to operate than 
any other Government department, even 
without the increased revenue we are 
about to vote in this pending bill. 

To a newcomer who has taken a crash 
course in postal economics all summer, a 
primary lesson has been the realization 
that public services consume a consider- 
able share of the postal expense dollar 
and that legislation we enact should 
properly reflect that fact. Since our sub- 
committee concluded hearings, Postmas- 
ter General O’Brien has supplied another 
example of the public service role of the 
Post Office. He has announced that rural 
delivery service has been extended to less 
densely populated areas. Now mail is de- 
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livered in areas where the population 
density is only 1.5 families per mile. 

The previous minimum to receive mail 
delivery service was two families per 
mile. This is a perfect example of a pub- 
lic service. Naturally the cost of this ad- 
ditional service will exceed the extra 
revenue generated. Of course, if the pos- 
tal system were operated purely as a 
business, remote families would not re- 
ceive delivery service. That day should 
never come and to keep that day from 
ever arriving, we should once again en- 
grave on stone the fact that ‘Postal 
service is public service.” 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, for several 
years I have called on the House to re- 
port and consider postal pay increases 
in separate legislation. Postal employees, 
postal users, and the public will only re- 
ceive fair and equitable consideration in 
this way. Postal employee legislation 
continues to be used as a vehicle to carry 
and pass civil service pay increases, con- 
gressional pay increases, cabinet mem- 
bers pay increases, Federal judges pay 
increases and now a 20-percent first- 
class postal rate increase, as well as rate 
increases for second- and third-class 
postal rates. 

The postal employees of my district 
through their representatives and in 
many letters from them and from others 
in Wisconsin have asked me to vigor- 
ously oppose the use of their pay legisla- 
tion as a means of accomplishing certain 
objectives that could not be accom- 
plished if required to stand on their own 
merits. 

The debate for the past 2 days has 
been listened to with great interest by 
me and once again we are proving the 
mistake in loading down a postal pay bill 
with poorly considered and in some cases 
unpopular additional programs and 
amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that this leg- 
islation will pass today but in keeping 
with my commitment to oppose the use 
of postal pay legislation as a means to 
accomplish that which could not pass 
this House on its own merits, I will vote 
no in protest to this procedure. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 7977, the Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967, 
with the committee amendments. 

As a former member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, I have 
a great deal more than academic in- 
terest in this legislation. I have listened 
very carefully, during yesterday’s gen- 
eral debate and today’s consideration of 
the various amendments which have 
been offered, to the statements of my 
friends on both sides of the aisle. I am 
satisfied that the committee has placed 
before us one of the most difficult pieces 
of legislation to reach the floor this ses- 
sion. The supporters of this legislation 
are quick to admit that it has weak- 
nesses. Its opponents readily concede its 
strengths. 

Irrespective of whether a position pro 
or con is taken, the fact remains that the 
reported measure represents weeks of the 
most intensive study by the full Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service and, 
before that, it required literally months 
of consideration by the Subcommittee on 
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Postal Rates, the Subcommittee on Com- 
pensation, and the Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations, each of which labored 
exhaustively on one of the three titles 
into which the committee amendments 
are divided. The result, as the distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dutsx1], has stated, is 
“the most comprehensive, single legis- 
lative measure ever reported from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service.” 

Title I—postal rates—of the commit- 
tee amendment to the text of H.R. 7977 
provides much-needed postal revenues. 
It also carries out the President’s basic 
recommendations on postal rate legisla- 
tion. Any quarrel with a specific provi- 
sion of title I pales into insignificance by 
the major overall effort to bring postal 
revenues into line with operating costs. 

Title Il—¥Federal salary increases 
deals with one of the most important re- 
sponsibilities which regularly falls upon 
Congress. This is the periodic review and 
adjustment of salaries paid to employees 
of the Federal Government. We know, of 
course, that the compensation of postal, 
classified, and many other categories of 
Federal employees is determined by Fed- 
eral law rather than by the general eco- 
nomic condition of the country. It is 
therefore incumbent upon Congress to 
see to it that the salary of every Gov- 
ernment worker reflects as accurately as 
possible the responsibility of the work he 
is doiug, the services he is rendering to 
his country, and is comparable to the 
compensation being paid for similar 
work in private business and industry. 

It is this principle of comparability— 
since 1962 a specifically stated policy of 
Congress though not yet a fully realized 
goal—that necessitates our present con- 
sideration of legislation that will advance 
the civil service toward this objective. 

Title II of the committee amendments 
does represent, in my opinion, a reason- 
able and fiscally sound compromise be- 
tween what we would like to do, that is, 
the immediate attainment of full com- 
parability, and what is within our fiscal 
capacity. The provisions of title II prom- 
ise a moderate raise this year to postal 
employees and other Government work- 
ers, Although title II does not provide for 
the attainment of full comparability in 
1967 or 1968, it does give strong hope and 
assurance that this goal will be reached 
in 1969. 

The thrust of title III—prohibition of 
pandering advertisements—can easily be 
appreciated by parents with young chil- 
dren at home. Obscenity has no place in 
the mails, and protection by law ought to 
be afforded our citizens against adver- 
tisements of indecent nature. A man’s 
right to the privacy of his home ought 
to be protected against unwelcome intru- 
sion, whether it be through the mails or 
in the person of an uninvited stranger. 

Mr. Chairman, the combination of 
titles I, II, and III gives us a package of 
legislation which may not be completely 
free of flaws, but it nevertheless provides 
for definite improvement in three im- 
portant areas of our national life. 

I urge a favorable vote for H.R. 7977. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the 
supply of amendments has been ex- 
hausted and we are now approaching 
the end of this bill. 

I expect to offer the motion to recom- 
mit. It will provide for a 4.5-percent in- 
crease for Federal workers other than 
postal employees, who would be given a 
6-percent increase as under the terms of 
the pending bill. 

The recommittal motion will also pro- 
vide for striking out the two-phase in- 
creases from the pending committee bill; 
and for the reason that these increases 
are projected into the unknown eco- 
nomic and financial future in undeter- 
mined amounts. 

Last but not least the recommittal mo- 
tion will seek to strike from the bill the 
unthinkable provision for the creation of 
a Commission to establish in the future 
the salaries for Members of Congress, 
the Federal judiciary, and the executive 
branch of Government, together with the 
allowances and expenses that are pro- 
vided the offices of all these officials. 

I can think of no greater delegation 
of power than to give a presidentially 
appointed Commission composed of three 
members appointed by the President, two 
from the House, and two from the Sen- 
ate, and two appointed by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. I am unal- 
terably opposed to giving the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court the power to 
appoint two members of this Commission 
which will give a President a 5-to-4 vote 
on the Commission to establish salaries 
for the Members of Congress, Federal 
judges, Cabinet members, and thousands 
of other officers of the Government. 

Mr, Chairman, this will be a sad day 
in the House of Representatives if the 
Members now surrender and delegate to 
a President their power to fix their own 
salaries. What a confession it would be 
to the public if Members have now be- 
come so comfortable that they are will- 
ing to be labeled as wards of a future 
President. 

Let me reiterate what I said earlier 
this afternoon: this unwarranted delega- 
tion of power to the President amounts 
to an abdication of our obligations and 
responsibilities. We might as well dele- 
gate to the President all power of appro- 
priations, taxes, and Government pol- 
icies as to give the Chief Executive our 
right to establish our own salaries, ex- 
penses, and allowances. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am pleased to yield to 
my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. As I understand it, the 
gentleman’s motion would provide for 
a 4.5-percent increase for those em- 
ployees of the Government outside of 
the Post Office and for a 6-percent in- 
crease for those within the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLS. And you are eliminating 
any further increase beyond that at this 
time? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. MILLS. I find myself in the posi- 
tion of supporting the gentleman’s mo- 
tion. Iam not one usually who votes. for 
a motion to recommit. But under the cir- 
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cumstances that prevail at the moment, 
with all of us in the frame of mind that 
we need to exercise a greater degree of 
control than we are presently exercising, 
I cannot put myself in the position of 
saying that the President of the United 
States should be required to cut back on 
spending and then increase spending in 
an area where he could not exercise any 
control whatsoever. 

I know that some features of the bill 
are desirable, but I do not believe we 
can do everything now under the circum- 
stances that exist that we may deter- 
mine to be desirable. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. I know of no one who 
is more conversant and more concerned 
with the fiscal affairs of this Government 
than the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts], whose committee has the re- 
sponsibility for providing most of the 
revenue to operate the Government. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I, too, intend 
to support the motion to recommit. I 
think it is fiscally responsible. It will 
reduce the payroll commitment, through 
the elimination of phase 2 and phase 3, 
by approximately $2 billion. 

I would like to point out that inasmuch 
as the committee bill does anticipate in- 
creasing the revenue over and above 
what the President has recommended 
through postal rates, I believe we can 
justify the differential between the civil- 
ian employees and the postal employees. 
As I understand the figures, under the 
anticipated schedule that we can foresee, 
and for the full fiscal year, the commit- 
tee bill would bring in about $884 million. 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Under the 
President’s recommendations the rev- 
enue from the rates would be about $825 
million. In other words, on a 12-month 
basis there would be approximately a 
$60 million add-on over and above the 
President’s proposed revenue. If you take 
it on a 12-month-a-year basis, the extra 
percent for postal employees is about $60 
million, according to information given 
me 


The additional revenue from the rate 
bill does certainly cover all of the antic- 
ipated costs of the payroll for the Post 
Office Department. 

(By unanimous consent, on request of 
Mr. GERAL) R. FORD, Mr. GROSS was per- 
mitted to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In other 
words, when you add up the revenue and 
the payroll costs, I think we are in bal- 
ance, and we are doing the responsible 
thing from the point of view of fiscal year 
1968. We certainly are doing the respon- 
sible thing for fiscal year 1969 and fiscal 
year 1970 by this motion to recommit. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the minority 
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leader for his observations and urge the 
adoption of the motion to recommit. 

Mr. UDALL, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

In my judgment, this Committee today 
has produced the best pay bill in modern 
times: I hope it will not be wrecked, as it 
will be wrecked, by the adoption of the 
proposed motion to recommit. 

I am for economy this year. I support 
the gentleman from Arkansas and the 
gentleman from Michigan, who have 
been trying to do some things about the 
budget this year. But the cold fact, if 
you read the motion to recommit, is that 
it does not save a dime in this fiscal year. 
Let us get that straight. The bind is right 
now in this fiscal year. This leaves the 
pay raises for this fiscal year exactly as 
they are. There is no indication that we 
are going to be in a fiscal bind in the 
next fiscal year or the fiscal year beyond 
that, and these are the pay raises that 
you are striking out. 

Let me tell you some other things you 
are voting for if you vote for this motion 
to recommit. I explained earlier today 
that for the first time next year, if this 
bill passes, we will not have an election 
year pay bill. Will that not be nice? 
Should you knock out the 1968 pay raise 
that is in this bill right now, the postal 
workers, who started out this year re- 
questing 14 percent—that is what they 
wanted—we got them down to 6 percent 
this year and 5 percent next year, and 
on this reclassification that 220 of you, 
along with about 100 from the minority 
side voted for, and you are going to kill 
this reclassification if you adopt the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

So a vote for the motion to recommit 
is a vote against the postal workers and 
it is a vote against economy. Let me tell 
you why. The election year pay raise you 
will have next year will not be any little 
modest 5 percent that we provide for 
now. They will be back here for 10 or 15 
percent, and we will be compromising for 
8, 9, or 10 percent. So you are voting 
against the postal worker. You are vot- 
ing against every classified Government 
worker in this country, because this con- 
firms what we have said to the classifieds, 
“Boys, you wait this year. We will give 
more to the postal people because they 
need it. But you will get the raises that 
will bring you up to full comparability 
in the next two phases.” And you knock 
that out, you will find that it is a vote 
against comparability, if you vote for the 
motion to recommit. This is a vote to 
welsh and renege on the promises that 
this Congress has made for 5 long years: 
We were going to give you comparabil- 
ity, and at long last we have it in the bill. 
This is really a vote to spend more money 
and not less, It is a vote to spend exactly 
the same amount in this fiscal year, but 
it is a vote for higher and bigger pay 
raises down the line under the unfair in- 
fiuences of an election year psychology 
that we will have next year. 

So I urge members of the committee 
and of the House to hold the line and 
vote down the motion to recommit. It is 
well intentioned and it is presented as an 
economy measure, but it is not an econ- 
omy measure. It is a move which in my 
judgment will result in spending several 
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hundred million dollars more in the 3- 
year phase that we have tried to cover 
in this bill. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chariman, I would 
like to say to the Committee I have been 
voting pretty much a straight economy 
line this year and last. I have voted for 
the Bow amendment every time it has 
come up. But we have to face the fact 
that the cost of living has gone up, along 
with the fact that we have not kept our 
promise on comparability. I believe defi- 
nitely if we want to economize, we ought 
to economize on things and services and 
not on the welfare of our people. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I just cannot conceive 
of Members of this House of Representa- 
tives, supposedly the greatest legislative 
body in the world, giving to a commit- 
tee appointed by the President of the 
United States and the Supreme Court of 
this country the right to say to Mem- 
bers of this House of Representatives 
that they will take over the authority to 
set the pay of the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I think that 
no man in this Committee who has 
taken an obligation such as we have 
here, should vote for a bill of this kind 
that will absolutely hogtie and handcuff 
the Members of the Congress of the 
United States. I would think every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
would resent any such bill being brought 
to the floor of the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee substitute amendment, as 
amended. 

The committee substitute amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust cer- 
tain postage rates, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 939, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee substitute 
amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole? 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the so-called William 
D. Ford amendment, as amended by the 
Udall substitute, on page 49. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a separate vote on the so-called 
Gurney amendment, on page 76. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the so-called William D. Ford amend- 
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ment, on which a separate vote has been 
demanded. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 49, following line 26, add subsec- 
tions (c), (d), and (e) to section 207, to read 
as follows: 

„(e) Section 5303 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon at the end of 
subparagraph (2) thereof ‘, except positions 
in the postal field service which are unique 
to the service’. 

“(d) That part of the text of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, under the 
heading ‘SALARY STEPS AND PROMOTIONS’ is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“*$ 3561. Higher minimum rates; Presidential 
authority 

a) When the President finds that the 
pay rates in private enterprise for one or 
more occupations in one or more areas or 
locations are so substantially above the rates 
of basic compensation of those positions in 
the postal field service which are unique to 
that service as to handicap significantly the 
Government's recruitment or retention of 
well-qualified employees for such positions, 
he may establish for such positions in the 
areas or locations higher minimum rates of 
basic compensation for one or more levels 
and may make corresponding increases in 
other step rates of the pay range for each 
such level. A minimum rate so established 
may not exceed the maximum rate prescribed 
by statute for the level. Increases above 
the maximum rate may be made only to the 
extent that the minimum rate is increased 
to an amount greater than the fourth step 
of the level. For the purposes of this section, 
the word “level” includes occupational 
groups and subdivisions of levels and occu- 
pational groups. 

“*(b) Within the limitations of subsection 
(a) of this section, rates of basis compensa- 
tion established under that subsection may 
be revised from time to time by the President. 

e) An increase in rate of basic com- 
pensation established under this section is 
not an equivalent increase in compensation 
within the meaning of section 3552 of this 
title. 

„d) The rate of basic compensation es- 
tablished under this section and received by 
an individual immediately before a statutory 
increase, which becomes effective prior to, on, 
or after the date of enactment of the statute, 
in the compensation of employees in the 
postal field service, shall be initially adjusted, 
effective on the effective date of the statutory 
increase, under conversion rules prescribed by 
the President. 

e) All actions, revisions, and adjust- 
ments under this section have the force and 
effect of statute. 

) The President may authorize the 
Postmaster General to exercise the authority 
conferred on the President by this section.“. 

“(e) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting— 


3561. Higher minimum rates; Presidential 
authority.’ 

immediately below— 

3580. Salary protection.’.” 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BATTIN. Is the vote now to occur 
on the William D. Ford amendment or 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Gurney]? 

The SPEAKER. The vote will occur 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp]. 
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The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the so-called Gurney amendment, on 
which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 76, following line 6, add a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. —. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this title, officers and employees of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity shall not 
receive any increase in basic salary by reason 
of the enactment of this Act, and such offi- 
cers and employees shall continue to receive 
compensation at the same rate of compensa- 
tion in effect on the day immediately before 
the effective date of the salary increases pro- 
vided by section 202.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question now oc- 
curs on the committee substitute amend- 
ment, as amended. 

The committee substitute amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
e and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 7977, to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service with instructions to report 
the same back forthwith with the following 
amendments: On page 42, strike out lines 
10 to 15, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(a) There is established a basic compen- 
sation schedule for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedule and for which 
the symbol shall be ‘PFS’. Except as pro- 
vided in sections 3543 and 3544 of this title, 
basic compensation shall be paid to all em- 
ployees in accordance with such schedule.” 

On page 42, in the parenthetical matter 
immediately below line 15, strike out “, and 
ending immediately before the effective date 
of Postal Field Service Schedule II set forth 
below”. 

On page 42, immediately below the par- 
enthetical matter following line 15, strike 
out “Postal Field Service Schedule I” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Postal Field Service 
Schedule“. 

On page 43, strike out all of Postal Field 
Service Schedule II immediately preceding 
line 1. 

On page 43, strike out lines 3 to 7, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) There is established a basic com- 
pensation schedule which shall be known as 
the Rural Carrier Schedule and for which 
the symbol shall be ‘RCS’. Compensation 
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shall be paid to rural carriers in accordance 
with such schedule.” 

On page 43, immediately below line 7, 
strike out “Rural Carrier Schedule I” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Rural Carrier Schedule”. 

On page 43, in the parenthetical matter 
below line 7, strike out “, and ending im- 
mediately before the effective date of Rural 
Carrier Schedule II set forth below”. 

On page 43, strike out all of Rural Carrier 
Schedule II at the bottom of the page. 

On page 45, line 14, strike out “Postal 
Field Service Schedule I” and insert in lieu 
thereof “the Postal Field Service Schedule”. 

On page 45, lines 24 and 25, strike out 
“Postal Field Service Schedule I” and insert 
in lieu thereof “the Postal Field Service 
Schedule”. 

On page 46, lines 6 and 7, strike out “Postal 
Field Service Schedule I” and insert in lieu 
thereof “the Postal Field Service Schedule”. 

On page 47, strike out lines 8 to 24, inclu- 
sive. 

On page 55, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows down through the period in line 16 
on page 57. 

On page 57, line 18, strike out “Sec. 213.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 212.”. 

On page 59, line 13, strike out “Sec. 214.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 213.”. 

On page 61, line 5, strike out “Src. 215.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 214.”. 

On page 61, strike out line 17 and all of 
section 216 that follows, down through line 
19 on page 68; and make the appropriate 
conforming changes in, and omissions of 
section numbers and references. 

On page 68, line 21, strike out “Sec. 217.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 216.”. 

On page 68, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
“213 (d), 214, 215, and 222” and insert in lieu 
thereof “212(d), 213, 214, and 221”. 

On page 69, line 4, strike out “Src. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 217.“ 

On page 69, line 9, strike out “Src. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 218.”. 

On page 70, line 19, strike out “Sc. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 219.“ 

On page 73, line 4, strike out “SEC. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 220.”. 

On page 74, line 18, strike out “Sec. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 221.”. 

On page 75, strike out line 4 and all that 
follows down through the period in line 6 
on page 76 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“SEC. 222. (a) Except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided, this title shall take effect 
as follows: 

“(1) This section and sections 201, 207, 
215, 218, 219, and 220 shall become effective 
on the date of enactment of this title. 

“(2) Sections 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 212 (except subsection (d)), 
213, and 216 shall become effective as of the 
beginning of the first pay period which began 
on or after October 1, 1967. 

“(3) Sections 212(d), 214, 217, and 221 
shall become effective at the beginning of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this title. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to group life insurance 
for Federal employees all changes in rates of 
pay which result from the enactment of this 
title (except sections 207, 212(d), 214, 215, 
and 221) shall be held and considered to 
become effective as of the date of such 
enactment.” 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the motion be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 


218.” 
219.“ 
220.” 
221.” 
222.” 


There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 199, nays 211, not voting 22, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Chamberlain 


Cowger 
Cramer 


[Roll No. 306] 


YEAS—199 


NAYS—211 


Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, Calif. 
Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cahill 


Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 


Rogers, Fla. 
Roth 


Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Taft 


Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
A 

ander Jagt 
W 


Farbstein Karsten Reid, N.Y. 
Fascell Kastenmeier Reinecke 
Feighan Kazen Resnick 
Fino Kee Reuss 
Flood Kelly Rhodes, Pa. 
Foley King, Calif. 
Ford, Kirwan 0 

William D. Kleppe Rogers, Colo. 
Fraser Kluczynski nan 
Friedel Kupferman Rooney, N.Y. 
Fulton, Pa. Kyros Rooney, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. Leggett Rosenthal 
Galifianakis Long, Md Rostenkowski 
Gallagher M e ush 
Garmatz McFall Roybal 
Giaimo Machen Ruppe 
Gibbons Madden Ryan 
Gilbert Mathias, Md. St Germain 
Gonzalez Matsunaga Saylor 
Gray Meeds Scheuer 
Green, Oreg Meskill Schweiker 
Green, Minish Shipley 
Griffiths Mink isk 
Grover Monagan Slack 
Gubser Morgan Smith, Iowa 
Gude Morris, N. Mex. Stafford 
Halpern Morse, Mass. Staggers 
Hamilton Moss Stubblefield 
Hanley Murphy, II Tenzer 
Hanna Murphy, N.Y. Tiernan 
Hansen, Wash. Natcher Tunney 

Nedzi Udall 
Harvey Nix 
Hathaway oO" II Van Deerlin 
Hawkins O'Hara, Mich. Vanik 
Hays Olsen Vigorito 
Hechler, W. Va. O'Neill, Mass. Waldie 
Heckler, Mass, Ottinger Walker 
Helstoski al Wampler 
Henderson Patten Whalen 
Hicks Pepper White 
Holifield Perkins Widnall 
Holland Pettis Wiggins 
Horton Philbin Wilson, 
Hosmer Pike Charles H. 
Hunt Pollock Wolff 
Irwin Price, II. Wright 
Jacobs Pucinski Wyatt 
Joelson Quillen Yates 
Johnson, Calif. Railsback Young 
Jones, Ala. ndall Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—22 
een, rear Calif. Sullivan 
loorhead Thom: NJ. 
Syed Multer U r 
er Williams, Miss, 
Howard Rivers Willis 
Jonas t. Onge Wydler 
Macdonald, Sikes Zwach 
i Smith, Calif. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Everett for, with Mr. Rivers against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr, Miller of California with Mr. Utt. 
Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Wydler. 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Jonas. 


Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Zwach. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Macdonald of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


“ S Williams of Mississippi with Mr, Moor- 
ead. 


Mr. Willis with Mr. Downing. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 319, nays 89, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 23, as follows: 


Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 


[Roll No. 307] 


YEAS—319 


Friedel 


Harvey 


wkins 


Holifield 
Holland 
Horton 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Karsten 


MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathias, Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
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Monagan 
Moore 

Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex, 
Morse, Mass. 
Mosher 

Moss 


Olsen 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Pollock 


Price, Ill. 


Price, Tex. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Tenzer 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 
Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Vigorito Whitener Wright 
Waldie Widnall yatt 
Walker Wiggins Wyman 
Wampler Williams, Pa. Yates 
Watkins Wilson, Bob Young 
Watson Wilson, Zablocki 
Whalen Charles H. Zion 
Whalley Winn 
White Wolf 

NAYS—89 
Abbitt Gathings Michel 
Abernethy Goodell Mills 
Adams Goodling Montgomery 
Andrews, Ala. Gross orton 
Arends Hagan Nelsen 
Ashbrook Hall O'Neal, Ga 
Ashmore Hammer- Passman 
Belcher schmidt Poage 
Bennett Hansen, Idaho Poff 
Berry Hechler, W. Va. Pool 
Betts Herlong Pryor 
Bow Hull Reifel 
Bray Jarman Rhodes, Ariz. 
Brock Jones, Mo Riegle 
Buchanan Keith Robison 
Burleson Kuykendall Roth 
Bush Kyl Rumsfeld 
Byrnes, Wis. Laird Satterfield 
Collier Landrum Schneebeli 
Colmer Langen Selden 
Cowger Latta Smith, Okla. 
Davis, Ga. Lennon Springer 
Davis, Wis. Lipscomb Steiger, Ariz. 
Devine Lukens Stuckey 
Dickinson McClure Teague, Tex. 
Dorn McMillan Tuck 
Dowdy Mahon Waggonner 
Edwards, Ala. Marsh Watts 
Flynt Martin Whitten 
Ford, Gerald R. Mayne Wylie 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Derwinski 
NOT VOTING—23 
Conte Moorhead Williams, Miss. 
Curtis Multer Willis 
Downing Rarick Wydler 
Everett Rivers Zwach 
Fisher St. Onge 
Howard Sikes 
Jonas Smith, Calif. 
Macdonald, Sullivan 
Mass. Thompson, N.J. 
Miller, Calif. Utt 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Everett against. 

Mr. Conte for, with Mr. Derwinski against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Jonas. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Zwach, 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Downing. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Willis. 


Mr. BURTON of Utah changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. COLLIER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Conte]. If he had 
been present he would have voted “yea.” 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to adjust certain postage rates, 
to adjust the rates of basic compensa- 
tion for certain officers and employees in 
the Federal Government, and to regu- 
late the mailing of pandering advertise- 
ments, and for other purposes.” 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION TO MAKE APPRO- 
PRIATE CONFORMING CHANGES 
IN H.R. 7977 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent that the Clerk be au- 
thorized to make the appropriate con- 
forming changes in, and omissions of, 
section numbers and references in the 
bill (H.R. 7977). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
Oe e of the gentleman from New 

or 


There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the bill H.R. 7977, and include extrane- 
ous material therein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the potas of the gentleman from New 

or) 


There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT OF NIGER SAYS PEACE 
CORPS IS BEST GIFT UNITED 
PEARS HAS MADE TO HIS COUN- 

Y 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill to continue the good work of the 
Peace Corps is expected soon to be re- 
ported out by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and to reach the floor of the 
House this month. I anticipate its pass- 
age by a vote unanimous or close to that. 

In this connection I am happy to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following address by his Excellency Diori 
Hamani, President of Niger, at the Virgin 
Islands Training Center, St. Croix, Vir- 
gin Islands on September 28, 1967. 

Mr. Governor, Madame Governor, Ambas- 
sador Ryan, ladies and gentlemen, and my 
young friends of the Peace Corps: during the 
discussions I had with President Johson 
at the White House, we talked at one point 
about the possible shortening the length of 
my stay in the United States. The Presi- 
dent asked me, “If your trip is shortened, 
will you be able to go to the Virgin Islands?” 
I said, “Mr. President, if I must sacrifice 
one part of my program in the United States, 
it would certainly not be my visit to the 
Virgin Islands, since it will be an occasion 
for me to renew contact with the Peace 
Corps, to see in person the work which is 
being done there.” 

I must confess to you, and I believe that 
this feeling is shared by the members of my 
delegation, I would never have imagined 
that to be a Peace Corps Volunteer one must 
submit to so difficult a test; to a t 
program harder than that of a school or 
university; to a training program perhaps 
more difficult even than the training of 
youth in national armies. 
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It is a lesson for us in Niger, for the leaders 
of Niger. Every year, as my Peace Corps 
friends know, I speak at the National Lycee, 
at the awarding of honors to the secondary 
schools for boys and girls. I say to my young 
Nigerien friends that the Chief of State and 
head of government is a political student— 
he learns each day. 

I can assure you that today I have learned 
a great deal from Peace Corps training, and 
that I have retained much of the positive 
things you do here, To Mr. Neager Djuvara, 
my advisor, who is also a teacher at our 
school of administration, I was saying, we 
must be inspired by the pragmatism of Amer- 
ican Peace Corps training. In training the 
young classes of our school of administration, 
we must get away from the academic con- 
cepts. As the director of the Peace Corps 
training center has pointed out, great teach- 
ers dominate learning and often make very 
long and very tedious lectures, whereas here 
the Peace Corps training is done in a prac- 
tical manner. 

Being a Volunteer—this word is a whole 
program. To be a Volunteer is to make a 
free choice; to take the option; to give serv- 
ice to one's neighbor. And this is remarkable. 

For those who know the situation in the 
United States; the comfort one finds there for 
the young; the ease of living in the univer- 
sities, schools and workshops; when one stops 
to compare certain of your fellow country- 
men who at the age of 22 or 23 prefer parties 
on Sundays; where they dance the “jerk” or 
the “be-bop”; and when one sees these young 
people abandon all that to come to the Virgin 
Islands to undergo painful and hard training 
and climate, I am obliged to tell you that I 
admire you greatly—you and your decision 
to accept such sacrifices. 

In Washington, a reporter of the United 
Press asked me, “Mr. President, what do you 
think of the Peace Corps?” And the answer I 
gave him was the following: 

I consider the Peace Corps the best gift 
that the United States has made to Niger. 
For when one is 22 to 25 years old with his 
future before him and accepts to come work 
in the difficult conditions of Niger, in total 
selflessness, for such young men and women 
one can have only admiration, consideration 
and esteem for that generation. 

The selflessness of these young people 
equals their youthful zeal and it is for this 
reason that in the rediscovery of men, in 
short, in the rediscovery of brotherhood, 
which has been the dream of humanity, I 
believe that the founders of the Peace Corps 
promoted this generous and ingenious idea 
as the means to rediscover universal brother- 
hood, brotherhood among people. 

I believe that after a few years, when a 
great number of Peace Corps Volunteers have 
come back from Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
they will gain importance and consideration 
in the United States. Peace Corps Volunteers 
will be members of Congress, leaders in busi- 
ness, educators in universities, lawyers and 
governors, When this happens something will 
have changed, not only in the United States 
but on the face of the world in the sense of 
this rediscovery of brotherhood, of happiness, 
of men in general. It is for this rediscovery 
of man, of this brotherhood of human dig- 
nity that I say, Long Live the Peace Corps! 


THE OUTER SPACE TREATY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
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the distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
ALBERT], in marking the historic signing 
of the Outer Space Treaty at the White 
House yesterday. 

This treaty is a landmark in interna- 
tional cooperation and a sign of hope in 
deeply troubled times. 

It promises that mankind will explore 
outer space and the planets in a spirit 
of peace and cooperation. 

It promises also that arms control 
agreements can be achieved despite the 
difficult political problems which mark 
our times. 

At the signing, the Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Dean Rusk, made a few 
most appropriate observations on the 
significance of the treaty and its im- 
plications for world peace and security. 

Because his remarks sum up well the 
meaning of the Outer Space Treaty to 
the future of mankind, I am pleased to 
insert them at this point: 


STATEMENT FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE AT 
THE SPACE TREATY ENTRY INTO Force CERE- 
MONY, OCTOBER 10, 1967 


Mr. President, Excellencies, Distinguished 
Senators and Congressmen, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: We know, Mr. President, how much 
personal satisfaction you must derive from 
what we do here today. As Senator nine years 
ago you carried the message of the peace- 
ful use of outer space to the United Nations 
on behalf of President Eisenhower; as Vice 
President and Chairman of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council you pressed 
vigorously for peaceful cooperation in outer 
space; as President you directed and followed 
intently the negotiation of this Space Treaty 
in which Ambassador Goldberg so ably rep- 
resented us, 

We are happy to have joining with us in 
signing the Protocol of Deposit of this space 
treaty the Ambassadors of Australia, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, Hungary, Japan, Niger, Sierra 
Leone, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, 

We are confident that the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the international 
community will ratify the Space Treaty, 
which has now been signed by eighty-four 
countries. 

The Treaty calls for cooperation in: —the 
conduct of scientific studies; —consultation 
concerning experiments that may have po- 
tentially harmful effects; —assisting and re- 
turning astronauts and space vehicles; 
—opening installations on the moon and 
other celestial bodies to visits by astronauts 
of all countries; —reporting to the United 
Nations on the nature, conduct, locations 
and results of space activities. 

The Treaty also takes steps to limit and 
reduce the competition in armaments, a ter- 
rible burden on peoples everywhere. It pro- 
hibits orbiting nuclear or other weapons of 
mass destruction around the Earth, and for- 
bids installing such weapons on the moon 
or any other celestial body. It raises a perma- 
nent bar against establishing on any celestial 
body military bases, installations or fortifica- 
tions, testing any type of weapons, or hold- 
ing military maneuvers. 

Our meeting here today signals an im- 
portant and constructive development at a 
time when many world problems still await 
resolution, It is evidence that men and na- 
tions can, in fact, achieve the maturity nec- 
essary to embody in binding form their points 
of agreement, despite political differences in 
other areas. It is evidence of the vitality of 
the United Nations system. The Space Treaty 
is testimony to the fact that nations can 
anticipate, negotiate, and agree upon a sys- 
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tem of law to regulate their activities in the 
new environment of space beyond the Earth. 

Mr. President, the Space Treaty is ready to 
be proclaimed as in force between the United 
States and those who have deposited ratifica- 
tions. I now present the Proclamation to you 
for your signature. 


REDUCTION NECESSARY IN DEPLE- 
aan ALLOWANCE FOR OIL AND 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a resolution which will 
bring to the floor the bill, H.R. 655, to re- 
duce the depletion allowance for oil and 
gas from 2744 percent to 15 percent. 

I urge the Committee on Rules to report 
this bill at the earliest date. Failing this, 
after 7 legislative days have passed. I 
will file a discharge petition to bring H.R. 
655 to the floor. 

In recent days we have heard many 
Statements in the House concerning a 
proposed 10-percent income tax in- 
crease for our people and we have heard 
mention about reducing this year’s Fed- 
eral deficit by cutting billions from pro- 
grams that have already been author- 
ized, but we have heard very little about 
increasing our revenues to support these 
programs and closing the obvious tax 
loopholes that exist. 

Eliminating or reducing the depletion 
allowance has been discussed for years. 
Under the provisions of the discharge 
petition there will be permitted 3 hours 
of debate and under an open rule 
amendments will be in order so those 
who feel that the allowance is justified 
or who feel there should be an elimina- 
tion rather than a decrease in the allow- 
ance will have ample time to debate it 
or amend it but I feel that before we ask 
the people of America to dig into their 
own pockets more deeply for extra taxes, 
we should show them that we are willing 
to eliminate tax inequities that now 
exist. 

I make no claim to be a tax expert, 
although I would like to point out there 
are many in the membership of this 90th 
Congress, but when the Atlantic Refining 
Co. can reap a $113% million net profit 
last year and pay no income tax, when 
the Marathon Co. can have a $38 million 
net profit and get a $2.2 million tax credit 
as they did in 1962, and when Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, who had a net profit 
last year of $1,091 million is in a 6.3- 
percent tax bracket—then something is 
wrong. Would not our $5,000-, $6,000-, 
and $7,000-a-year constituents like to be 
in 6.3-percent tax bracket? 

I am inserting in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks the tax status or lack of 
it of the 20 major oil companies in the 
United States for the years 1962 through 
1966. 

I urge the Rules Committee to report 
this very necessary bill. 


Profit after tax 


Percent 
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tax 


Percent Foreign, some States, 


Federal tax 


TAXES OF 20 MAJOR OIL COMPANIES, 1962-66 


Net income before tax 
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Company Year Net income before tax Federal tax Percent 
ar cola. dark E LEE E E oe 1962 $4, 198, 161, 000 $164, 500, 000 4 
ia 1963 4; 923, 081, 000 2 000 5 
1964 5, 179, 036, 000 240, 529, 000 4 
1965 5, 816, 298, 000 404, 087, 000 6.9 
1966 6, 809, 111, 000 585, 115, 000 8.5 
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TAXES OF 20 MAJOR OIL COMPANIES, 1962-66—Continued 


Foreign, — States, Percent Profit after tax 
$838, 891, 000 20 $3, 194, 770, 000 
950, 540, 000 19 3, 662, 375, 000 

1, 064, 383, 000 20 3, 873, 836, 000 

1, 200, 083, 000 20.6 4, 209, 144, 000 

1, 445, 313, 000 21.2 4, 778, 802, 000 


1 Standard (Indiana) didn't show its foreign 


taxes in the 10K filing for 1966, but SEC Secretary 
Orval DuBois said SEC staff will contact Standard about the omission. 
2 


3 Marathon has not shown in its SEC folder the breakdown for foreign and U.S. taxes for these righ 
ye Nout $2 million went to Libya, but beyond that, the record doesn’t show U.S.-foreign split. 


‘State income taxes. 


Note.—Not to be reproduced by any means without prior written permission. Subject to copy- 
tof Aug. 14 issue of Oil Week of which it's a part. i 
er. This table supersedes all previous tables on this subject because of later material not 
available when earlier tables were prepared. 


ditional copies available from the pub- 


REMOVING THE OIL DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested just a few moments ago in listen- 
ing to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Howarp] advise the House that he 
was introducing legislation to eliminate 
the 27.5 percent oil depletion allowance 
and making the statement that if the 
Committee on Ways and Means did not 
report out his bill, he was going to file a 
discharge petition. 

I would merely remind the gentleman 
from New Jersey that the Ways and 
Means Committee has a majority of his 
party and that the House of Representa- 
tives is also constituted by a majority of 
his party. Therefore, I see no purpose or 
necessity for him to file a discharge peti- 
tion if, in fact, the President of the 
United States and the leadership of his 
party are indeed interested in removing 
the oil depletion allowance. I would only 
read into his statement that he antici- 
pates filing a discharge petition, a clear 
implication, and admission that the 
President, the leadership of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and the leader- 
ship of the Democratic Party is opposed 
to the removal of this allowance. 

I, for one, will be pleased to assist the 
gentleman and be delighted to sign the 
discharge petition and urge others to do 
likewise. 


SOME STRAIGHT FACTS FROM THE 
ORRVILLE COURIER-CRESCENT 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Orrville, Ohio, Courier-Crescent recently 
ran a column by Al Musser which con- 
tained a variety of facts on our Govern- 
ment and our society in general. It con- 
tains succinct probes into several areas, 
including labor demands—questioning at 
the same time how men lived before they 
expected to get many things for noth- 
ing”—increased size and cost of the Fed- 


eral Government, and lack of construc- 
tive criticisms from constituent to 
Congressman. 

The column indicates several things, 
including the facts that people are con- 
cerned about these situations and, 
second, that facts about this gigantic 
Government are getting out to the peo- 
ple. It also indicates that we as Congress- 
men bear the weight of decisions for the 
people. 

I include the Courier-Crescent article 
at this point. Al Musser has given the 
readers of the Courier-Crescent a few 
straight facts and indicated that anyone 
looking for someone to blame should look 
to both constituent and legislator. 

Musine WITH MUSSER 
(By Al Musser) 

We note that labor unions have come up 
with still another new idea—and by now 
some unions must be having as difficult a 
time coming up with new ideas in the line 
of wage increases and fringe benefits as 
politicians are having with finding new items 
to tax. 

Now it’s bonus pay for vacations. Yes, you 
read it correctly—bonus pay for vacations! 
Just plain paid vacations for anywhere up 
to 13 weeks a year or longer are old stuff. 

The unions pointed out what everyone al- 
ready knows—or should know if they have 
ever taken a vacation—and that is that going 
on a vacation is more expensive than going 
to work—and they figure that the employers 
make up the difference. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, ac- 
cording to Carl W. Reinig, editor of The 
Weekly Labor Forecast & Review, is suggest- 
ing 50 per cent bonus added to regular wages 
for vacation to provide employes with addi- 
tional cash in pockets.” 

Railroads, quite understandably, have 
taken a dim view of such an idea and say 
that it’s “costly, silly and certainly not a 
serious proposal.” Nevertheless, the recent 
Chicago truck drivers’ settlement includes 45 
hours of pay for each 40-hour work of paid 
vacation and the Labor Department reports 
that these extra-pay vacation demands are 
showing up more and more in bargaining 
talks 


The whole thing leads us to wonder what- 
ever happened to the old idea of saving up 
for vacations and other special goals—but 
probably we’re just too old-fashioned. 


CRADLE TO GRAVE SECURITY 

You've heard a lot in recent years about 
“cradle-to-the-grave” security. Well, two 
Teamster unions in Salinas, Cal., have ac- 
tually made it—believe it or not! 

A new contract with employers there pro- 
vides a maximum funeral payment of $1,000 
for any member who worked at least 80 hours 
in the month preceding his death. 

What was it we said about new ideas? 

RISING FEDERAL BUDGET 

There are some important facts that all 

should know—facts which will help us to 


prevent a vastly higher level of federal 
spending in the future, They are facts that 
are going up and up. 

For example, did you know that since 1960 
the personnel comprising the civilian pay- 
roll of the federal government has grown by 
25 per cent? 

Did you know that since 1960 the cost of 
government payrolls—including the mili- 
tary—has grown by 75 per cent? 

Did you know that since 1960 non-defense 
expenditures of the government are up 97 
per cent? 

And, still speaking of the year 1960, only 
seven years ago—did you know that expendi- 
tures for national welfare and health pro- 
grams are up 210 per cent? 

These are just a few items that all Ameri- 
cans should be considering. These are facts 
that show there is a strong probability that 
the government spending will double again 
in the 1970’s—unless a sensible major change 
in attitude takes place. 

It's predicted that we will have a $300 bil- 
lion federal budget by 1975. Do the people 
really want this much government? Are we 
willing to pay the price for it? Can we pay 
for it? We wonder. Don’t Gripe—Write! 

Have you written your congressman lately? 
Have you ever written your congressman? 
Do you even know your congressman? More 
important—does your congressman know 
you? 

Many complaints are being heard on Capi- 
tol Hill that the folks back home must not 
be interested or concerned in the vital is- 
sues of the day. The congressmen say that 
they depend on the reactions of their con- 
stituents to help them determine how to 
vote—but they are not getting these re- 
actions! 

Your congressman want to know how you 
feel about things—and in your own words! 
Form letters do not impress him in the 
least—for he knows that some organization 
with an ax to grind is lobbying for a point. 
It’s your opinion—the opinion of you as an 
individual—that he is seeking. 

Not only does he want to hear your com- 
plaints, but also about the actions which you 
approve. After all, he is representing you 
and is making important decisions for you. 
He needs your guidance. 


TEACHING PEOPLE TO RIOT 


Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been saying that our 
poverty programs are having results 
which are the direct opposite of what 
they were set up for. Now a recent state- 
ment by Bayard Rustin echos my 
sentiments. 
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The Washington Evening Star of Oc- 
tober 8 reported on a Rustin speech to 
a convention of the American Institute 
of Planners in which he said: 


This nation is teaching the poor that the 
people ought to riot lest they get nothing. 
It is teaching that [the] way to get some- 
thing is to go to OEO (Office of Economic 
Opportunity) in the spring and tell them 
you are going to riot in the summer. 


Some of us have been pointing out this 
poverty blackmail for a long time, but 
now we hear it from one who has worked 
from the inside of the movement to dis- 
tribute poverty funds and the conclusion 
is the same. 

I submit the article from the Star: 
[From the Washington Star, Oct. 8, 1967] 
PLANNERS Hear RusTIN ON RIOTS 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

Recent urban rioting represents a “failure 
of this society” Bayard Rustin told a plan- 
ners’ conference at the Shoreham yesterday. 

Addressing the 50th-year convention ses- 
sions of the American Institute of Planners, 
the executive director of the A. Philip Ran- 
dolph Institute said that no “meaningful” 
solution can be “put into action in the pres- 
ent political atmosphere.” 

“We in America reject planning except for 
the private sector of the economy, so what 
we have is democratic socialization for the 
rich and rugged individualism for the poor,” 
he said. 

Urging organized planning and a “reorder- 
ing’ of government priorities, the Negro 
leader asserted: 

“This nation is teaching the poor that the 
people ought to riot lest they get nothing. 
It is teaching that the way to get something 
is to go to the OEO (Office of Economic Op- 
portunity) in the spring and tell them you 
are going to riot in the summer.” 

On the same program, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, president of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, said more schools 
are segregated today than in 1964. 

“We can't have integrated schools and seg- 
regated Negroes,” he said. 

“Good schools in slums will accomplish 
very little. The decisive factors are poverty, 
discrimination, family background, the con- 
dition of daily life—all matters outside the 
control of schools.” 

Sebastian de Grazia, author of “Of Time, 
Work and Leisure,” said disaffection of some 
people can be attributed to too much free 


e. 

“Among the young there is a vocal mi- 
nority whose antipathy to work is more ideo- 
logical than the bum's or the philosophic 
hoboes once was,” he asserted. 

Disinclination to work could very well 
spread to older persons in the future, he said. 

He said “there is reason to fear, as some 
do, that more free time, forced free time, 
will bring on the restless tick of boredom, 
idleness, immorality and increased personal 
violence.” 

Earlier, a New York-based dissident plan- 
ning group succeeded in gaining the floor for 
an attack on existing government policies 
and programs and what it called “failures of 
American democracy to provide equality of 
opportunity to all Americans.” 

The criticism came in a resolution adopted 
by the Planners for Equal Opportunity. 


COMMENDATION OF THE HOUSE JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE IN PROVID- 
ING CONGRESSIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee for the excellent job they have 
done by reporting out legislation ena- 
bling the District of Columbia to have 
voting representation in Congress. This 
is legislation which I have long main- 
tained is overdue. It will correct a his- 
toric injustice and will bring the citizens 
of the District of Columbia closer to hav- 
ing their full rights as citizens of the 
United States. 

The U.S. Constitution has been a model 
for the world as a democratic document. 
Yet in our Constitution, we failed to pro- 
vide representation in Congress for our 
Nation’s Capital. Other capital cities 
across the world allow their citizens rep- 
resentation. The French, who drew so 
much inspiration from our Constitution, 
gave the citizenry of Paris full represen- 
tation and equal rights. 

I would like to note six major countries 
which have federal cities as capitals sim- 
ilar to the District of Columbia. These 
six are: Argentina, Brazil, India, Mexico, 
Venezuela, and Australia. Apart from 
Washington, D.C., and Brasilia, Brazil, 
all these federal cities are represented in 
some fashion in their national legisla- 
tures. Brazil had full representation for 
its capital city until 1960 when its capital 
was moved from Rio de Janeiro to Bra- 
silia. Representation has not yet been 
granted to Brasilia. 

The United States is behind the other 
major nations which have federal cities. 
Mexico, our neighbor to the south, has 
a Federal capital city which is fully rep- 
resented in both houses of their legis- 
lature. New Delhi, India, also has full 
representation, elected by the citizens, in 
both houses of Parliament. Caracas, 
Venezuela, another Federal city, elects 
representatives to their Senate in the 
same manner as the rest of that Repub- 
lic, and several deputies based on popu- 
lation. 

Although the Argentine Constitution 
has been suspended at this time, Buenos 
Aires is a Federal district which was ac- 
corded full representation in the Argen- 
tine Constitution of 1853. 

Australia’s capital city, Canberra, had 
one nonvoting delegate in the House of 
Representatives until 1966. In November 
of that year this delegate was given full 
voting rights. 

In examining the experiences of other 
nations in the world, there appears to 
be no problem or question as to granting 
voting representation to the citizens of 
their capital cities. 

We can show our belief in our demo- 
cratic system and our pride in our Cap- 
ital City by giving representation to the 
800,000 citizens of the District. We in the 
90th Congress can make a great contri- 
bution to the history of our Nation by 
taking this step. I hope that we will give 
an overwhelming vote in support of the 
legislation reported by the Judiciary 
Committee. 
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MORE MONEY IS NOT A CURE FOR 
WASTE 


Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Derrick, 
Oil City-Franklin-Clarion, Pa.: 

Virus In COST-OF-LIVING 

Like a fever thermometer, the cost of living 
index continues to indicate the presence of 
a virus in the U.S. economic system. That 
virus is inflation, and there is no cure for it 
except a strong dose of reform in the high- 
living habits of government. 

There is talk of a substantial tax increase 
to help offset a deficit in the federal budget 
that some have estimated as high as $25 bil- 
lion for the fiscal year that began July 1. But, 
& tax increase will not cure the virus of in- 
flation nor curb the harassing monthly in- 
creases in living costs until people one day 
realize that the annual decline in the value 
of the dollar cannot stretch on into infinity 
with prices continuing to move inexorably 
upward. 

At some point, there must be control of 
government spending or the dollar will cease 
to exist as a medium of exchange. That is the 
grim terminal diagnosis which the cost of 
living fever thermometer portends. 

Curbing nonessential spending at all levels 
of government is more essential than ever 
before in our history. 


The observation refiects a growing 
public resistance to the administration's 
proposal for adding to the Nation’s tax 
burden, for it is now obvious that an in- 
crease through surcharge or under any 
other label would only encourage con- 
tinuation of Federal waste and extrav- 
agance. 

You cannot expect to check spending 
sprees by providing more money any 
more than you would attempt to cure 
an alcoholic by making more liquor avail- 
able to him. Bureaucratic excesses will 
be curbed only when government is de- 
prived of the finances which make them 
possible. 

Congress can make available all the 
funds needed for military purposes with- 
out raising additional revenue or exert- 
ing inflationary pressures if the admin- 
istration will adopt a measure of frugal- 
ity in its domestic programs, for the Na- 
tion cannot afford gingerbread in its 
guns and butter program. 

Regardless of the Labor Department’s 
attempt to make a tax increase more 
palatable through its report that the 
war in Vietnam has created more than 
a million jobs in this country during the 
past 2 years, the taxpayer is not so gul- 
lible as to accept this statistic as justifi- 
cation for the administration’s trans- 
parent money-raising scheme. If Amer- 
ica must depend upon a prolonged con- 
flict to sustain the domestic economy, 
then it is time for a complete reappraisal 
of the national objective. There is noth- 
ing commendable about high employ- 
ment rates that come about through ex- 
posing our brave servicemen to enemy 
fire. There is no substance in an econ- 
omy that relies on conflict. 

Despite the growing opposition to the 
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surcharge plan, a group of businessmen 
have gone on record with the House 
Ways and Means Committee in favor of 
a tax rise. Obviously, this isolated seg- 
ment of our populace includes industrial- 
ists and bankers whose added obligations 
would have little significance in compari- 
son with the extreme hardship that 
would endure in most of the Nation’s 
homes through another deduction in in- 
come. It would seem more appropriate 
for industry leaders to demonstrate their 
concern for nonessential spending even 
if such a commendable stand should im- 
peril their Government contracts. 

As the Derrick points out, there must 
be control of Government spending or 
the dollar will cease to exist as a medium 
of exchange. That control rests with 
Congress, which must recognize that the 
Nation cannot expect to enjoy the lux- 
ury of the Great Society’s master plan so 
long as we have a war bill of $60 billion 
for a single year. Until the fighting stops, 
some of the promised programs must be 
curtailed and all that remain must be 
conducted in the most rigidly economic 
manner. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON INTRO- 
DUCES BILL TO ESTABLISH A NA- 
TIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to establish a Na- 
tional Eye Institute within the National 
Institutes of Health. This bill, which I 
also sponsored in the 89th Congress, 
would establish a separate organization 
to conduct research into one of this Na- 
tion’s most critical health problems: 
blindness. 

Despite the fact that this Nation pos- 
sesses the financial resources and scien- 
tific capability to provide our citizens 
with the best protection in the world 
against disease, 80 percent of the cases 
of serious visual impairment are caused 
by disease rather than accidents. This 
fact indicates to me that there is a se- 
rious deficiency in our present programs 
to prevent and treat blindness. 

The fact that most people regard ac- 
cidents as the major cause of blindness 
indicates that there is also a serious 
deficiency in the public’s understanding 
of blindness. This is further illustrated 
by the fact that fewer than one-half of 
our fellow Americans even identify glau- 
coma as an eye disease. Yet this illness 
is responsible for a very substantial por- 
tion all the cases of blindness in this 
country. 

This ignorance of the facts concern- 
ing glaucoma is particularly tragic be- 
cause more than 40 million persons in 
the United States are suffering from the 
disease without being aware of it. These 
people could be treated rather effectively 
for the disease were they to become 
aware of it early enough and undergo 
proper care, 
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An analysis of governmental expendi- 
tures for the aid of blind and partially 
blind persons reveals the cause of these 
two closely related deficiencies in our 
efforts to combat blindness. 

Public assistance payments to the 
blind average approximately $100,000,- 
000 annually with the Federal Govern- 
ment providing about one-half of this 
sum. The Federal Government also con- 
tributes an additional $8 or $9 million 
per year to State rehabilitation pro- 
grams. The Veterans’ Administration 
provides another $26,000,000 per annum 
to some 10,000 veterans who are totally 
blind. 

That these are worthwhile expendi- 
tures cannot be disputed but when we 
compare these sums with the amount 
being spent by the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness on 
research into vision failures, a stark con- 
trast appears. Last year the Institute 
spent somewhat more than $15 million 
for all of its activities related to blind- 
ness, slightly over two-thirds of which 
amount was devoted to research into 
the causes of vision failure. 

If blindness is to be effectively com- 
batted this Nation must launch a vast 
and well coordinated research effort to 
determine the causes of blindness and 
develop treatments for it. This must be 
followed with a massive educational 
campaign to better inform the American 
public about this dread condition. To 
achieve this goal I believe a separate ad- 
ministrative unit should be created with- 
in the National Institutes of Health 
which will devote its full efforts and re- 
sources to this campaign. 

The disadvantages which might result 
from administrative fragmentation 
caused by putting vision research into 
a distinct Institute under the National 
Institutes of Health would be greatly 
overshadowed by the promise of progress 
in the prevention of blindness which a 
full-scale operation could accomplish. 
Such an Eye Institute would attract the 
most talented and dedicated men of the 
ophthalmic science because it would offer 
them the unique opportunity to be effec- 
tive in the struggle to wipe out the causes 
of visual defects. Such an institute would 
also bring about a more realistic balance 
between financial support of the blind 
and vision research for prevention of 
blindness. No change could offer more 
hope for the improvement of a situation 
which is now only becoming worse every 
year. 

At the present time the leaders in the 
field of visual research are private groups 
such as the Lions International who are 
the prime instigators of the notable eye 
bank movement in this country. 
Seventy-five percent of the 80 eye banks 
located throughout the country are spon- 
sored financially by the Lions Clubs. 

As a matter of fact, the Lions operate 
a vision care center in my home com- 
munity of Rochester, N.Y. Through 
their activities there, the Lions provide 
needed services and health assistance to 
individuals throughout the central New 
York area. I know that all of us here 
in the Congress are well aware of the 
outstanding work being done by institu- 
tions such as the vision care center in 
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Rochester. We all owe a great debt of 
gratitude to these operations and to the 
local Lions Clubs which support them. 

Since this movement began in New 
York City in the late 1940’s, there has 
been considerable progress made in the 
use of corneal tissue to restore sight to 
the blind. This organization is effectively 
seeking a means for the cure of visual 
defects, especially through research into 
the causes of glaucoma and retinal de- 
tachment. In many of the Lions-spon- 
sored institutes affiliated with hospitals 
and universities research scientists are 
developing ways to make more effective 
use of eye tissue. 

The Federal Government should give 
this worthy endeavor a needed boost by 
accepting a greater responsibility in the 
field of eye research. We can no longer 
afford to ignore this governmental re- 
sponsibility or refuse to admit it exists. 
The sight of many thousands of people 
could be saved through more aggressive 
governmental action. 

The private sector cannot assume this 
burden alone. It is time the Federal Gov- 
ernment entered the picture in a more 
than token fashion, It is now time to es- 
tablish the National Eye Institute. I hope 
that the wisdom of Federal involvement 
will be appreciated by all of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and that this measure 
will soon be adopted. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO STUDENT COUNCILS 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a joint resolution designat- 
ing the last week in October of each year 
as National Student Council Week. I 
know from my own contact with student 
councils in the high schools and junior 
high schools of the 36th Congressional 
District of New York that these orga- 
nizations make a very substantial con- 
tribution to the citizenship training 
which the young people of my area re- 
ceive. I think it is most appropriate for 
the Federal Government to recognize 
that student councils across the country 
similarly play a most constructive role in 
building the character of American 
youth. 

In honoring student councils we also 
acknowledge that the vast majority of 
our young people are exemplary citizens 
who are constantly seeking to develop the 
human qualities which will allow them 
to make the maximum contribution to 
our society. 

Many of today’s leaders in every field 
have in the past served as student council 
representatives in their secondary 
schools. In fact, I imagine that a large 
portion of our colleagues in this chamber 
today began their careers as elected rep- 
resentatives by serving on student coun- 
cils. 

I urge each of my colleagues to join 
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me in offering this tribute to America’s 
youthful leaders. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON INTRO- 
DUCES BILL REQUIRING THE 
ELIMINATION OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL BARRIERS TO THE HANDI- 
CAPPED IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr, HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill requiring that 
all public buildings constructed with the 
help of Federal funds or financed 
through loans which are guaranteed by 
a Federal agency be designed so as to 
minimize architectural barriers to the 
handicapped. 

In recent years business and industry 
has come to recognize increasingly that 
handicapped employees, because they de- 
sire to demonstrate their ability, are fre- 
quently among a firm’s most dedicated 
and productive workers. This has in- 
creased the purchasing power of our 
handicapped citizens and many new 
products have been developed which are 
tailored to their unique needs. As a re- 
sult of these and other factors, the hand- 
icapped person has become increasingly 
integrated into the social, economic, and 
cultural life of his community. 

However, certain activities and areas 
are still “off limits” to the handicapped 
individual because he is unable to over- 
come physical obstacles to his participa- 
tion or movement. For instance, in most 
cities public transportation; places of as- 
sembly such as auditoriums, gymna- 
siums, and stadiums; and even govern- 
mental buildings are designed in such a 
manner as to preclude the handicapped 
from using these facilities without great 
inconvenience, assistance, and advance 


Thus it is frequently a major under- 
taking for a handicapped person to cross 
town to visit a relative or to shop. It is 
often equally difficult for him to attend 
a baseball game or conduct his business 
with various agencies of the local, State 
and Federal governments. 

This situation is particularly unfortu- 
nate because in many cases improved 
building and vehicle design could elim- 
inate these physical barriers at little or 
no additional cost to their owners. In 
order to assure that these barriers are 
not perpetuated in certain public build- 
ings constructed in the future, the bill 
I am introducing requires the General 
Services Administration to withhold ap- 
proval of any architectural plans for 
public buildings which do not make 
maximum provision for convenient 
access by physically handicapped 
persons. 

The need for this legislation was called 
to my attention by the letters of several 
constituents, including one from my good 
friend, Hon. Stephen May, a member of 
the Rochester, N.Y., City Council, who 
also serves on the Rochester Architec- 
tural Barriers Project Committee. Coun- 
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cilman May is today being honored by 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped for his excel- 
lent work with the Rochester committee. 

I urge my colleagues to study this bill 
carefully and to support the inclusion of 
this much needed criteria in the design 
standards for public buildings con- 
structed with Federal funds or financed 
with loans guaranteed by a Federal 
agency. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNS A NEW 
TREATY TO INSURE PEACEFUL 
USES OF OUTER SPACE 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include the remarks of the President at 
the ceremony of the Outer Space Treaty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, in cere- 
monies at the White House on Tuesday, 
October 10, 1967, President Johnson 
signed the Outer Space Treaty which 
commits the United States and other 
countries to limit space activities for 
peaceful purposes. 

In signing this treaty, President John- 
son declared: 

It is with optimism that I greet this treaty. 
I see in it a hopeful sign that mankind is 
learning, however slowly, that wars are not 
inevitable; that national rivalry is not a 
permanent barrier to international under- 
standing; and that a world of hostility and 
hate need not be the abiding condition of 
mankind, 


The American people support these 
sentiments. And I believe that this treaty 
will become a landmark among the ac- 
complishments of the Johnson adminis- 
tration. 

This treaty is a major step toward 
world security and peaceful relations 
among nations. It is based on the concept 
of international cooperation, where, 
hopefully, nations will work together to 
extend mankind's frontiers to the planets 
and beyond. 

I am glad to note that the President 
has once again extended our Nation’s 
willingness to participate in such co- 
operative ventures. Noting that the first 
decade of space exploration witnessed 
intensive rivalry between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the Presi- 
dent declared: 

The next decade should increasingly be- 
come a partnership—not only between the 
Soviet Union and America, but among all 
nations under the sun and stars. 


I share the President’s view that the 
Outer Space Treaty is only the beginning 
“of what should be a long and cooper- 
ative endeavor in exploring the heavens.” 

Perhaps we may all hope that if man- 
kind learns to work together in the 
heavens above, we may also learn to live 
in peace on the earth below. 

I insert into the Recorp the President's 
remarks at the signing of the Outer 
Space Treaty at the White House: 

TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE CEREMONY ON THE OUTER SPACE TREATY 

The Age of Space began just ten years ago 

last Wednesday. I am sure Ambassador 
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Dobrynin does not have to be reminded of 
that date—nor do any of us. 

The world will never forget the intelli- 
gence, determination, and courage that 
placed Sputnik into orbit, and launched 
man’s great adventure into space. 

That adventure has unfolded, during the 
past decade, with miraculous speed and 
scope. Man has probed the moon and reached 
out to other planets in the solar system. 
And he has done all this in a spirit of peace- 
ful exploration. 

We are here today to proclaim the inten- 
tion of 84 nations that this exploration shall 
remain peaceful. By adding this Treaty to 
the law of nations, we are forging a perma- 
nent disarmament agreement for outer space. 

It outlaws the weapons of mass destruction 
from man's newest frontier. 

It forbids military bases and fortifications 
on the moon and other celestial bodies. 

It prohibits the testing of weapons in 
space. 

It means that when man reaches the moon, 
he will land in a field of peace—not a new 
theater of war. 

The spirit of international cooperation 
that has achieved this agreement is a beacon 
of hope for the future. It is a credit to all 
our peoples. If we had sought for excuses to 
postpone agreement, we could have found 
them with ease. Instead, we expended our 
efforts in achieving agreement—and we have 
succeeded. 

The Treaty was negotiated in six short 
months. For this, I gratefully thank Arthur 
Goldberg—who represented our country— 
and all the wise and constructive statesmen 
of many lands who shared in that accom- 
plishment. 

The Senate of the United States gave its 
unanimous consent—and I can assure our 
distinguished friends from abroad that this 
is not something that happens every day. 

That unanimous action testifies to the 
depth and sincerity of the American people's 
support for the purposes of this Treaty. 

This unity is not new. Nine years ago, when 
I was serving in the Senate, I appeared at 
President Eisenhower’s request before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to 
make these remarks: 

“Until now our strivings toward peace have 
been heavily burdened by legacies of distrust 
and fear and ignorance and injury. 

“Those legacies do not exist in space. They 
will not appear there unless we send them 
on ahead. 

“To keep space as man has found it, and 
to harvest the yield of peace which it prom- 
ises, we of the United States see one 
course—and only one—which the nations of 
earth may intelligently pursue. That is the 
course of full and complete and immediate 
cooperation to make the exploration of outer 
space a joint adventure.” 

That was our position nine years ago. It is 
our position now. I want to renew, today, 
America’s offer to cooperate fully with any 
nation that may wish to join forces in this 
last—and greatest—journey of human ex- 
ploration. Space is a frontier common to all 
mankind; it should be explored and con- 
quered by humanity acting in concert. 

We have urged cooperation 

In exploring the planets, or any portion of 
the solar system. 

In the use of tracking facilities, so that 
brave astronauts and cosmonauts may fly 
with greater safety. 

In mapping the earth. 

In exchanging bio-scientific information. 

And in international satellite communica- 
tions. 

We renew these offers today. They are only 
the beginnings of what should be a long 
cooperative endeavor in exploring the heay- 
ens. 

Whatever our disagreements here on 
earth, however long it may take to resolve 
conflicts whose roots are buried centuries- 
deep in history, let us at least agree on this. 
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Let us determine that the great space arma- 
das of the future will go forth on voyages 
of peace—and in a spirit, not of national 
rivalry, but of peaceful cooperation. 

The first decade of the Space Age has wit- 
nessed a kind of contest. We have been en- 
gaging in competitive spacemanship. We have 
accomplished much, but we have also wasted 
much energy and resources in duplicated 
or overlapping effort. 

The next decade should increasingly be- 
come a partnership—not only between the 
Soviet Union and America, but among all na- 
tions under the sun and stars. 

The hard business of foreign relations 
requires a certain optimism. One must be 
convinced that, in time, men and nations 
can direct their affairs toward constructive 
ends. 

It is with optimism that I greet this Treaty. 
I see in it a hopeful sign that mankind is 
learning, however slowly, that wars are not 
inevitable; that national rivalry is not a 
permanent barrier to international under- 
standing; and that a world of hostility and 
hate need not be the abiding condition of 
mankind, 


PULASKI DAY 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 192d anniversary of the death of 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Each year the President of the United 
States officially proclaims a memorial day 
in honor of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. By 
order of the President, all appropriate 
Government officials assure that all Gov- 
ernment buildings display the flag in 
honor of the memory of this incompara- 
ble hero of our Revolutionary War. 

The defense of liberty for which Casi- 
mir Pulaski fought and died is just as 
important to each and every one of us 
today as it was to the men and women 
in colonial days who sought to be free. 

President Johnson emphasized this in 
his Pulaski Day memorial proclamation 
of September 26. He said: 

General Pulaski held the conviction that 
freedom is a nation’s most cherished posses- 
sion—that erosion of freedom anywhere 
weakens freedom everywhere. Americans have 
fought for that conviction many times. We 
are fighting for it today in Vietnam, 


When George Washington was facing 
bitter opposition in the hours and days 
when he should have had the full sup- 
port of his fellow Americans, there came 
to his aid a brilliant young officer—a 
Pole passionately dedicated to the cause 
of freedom in which Washington was so 
deeply engaged. 

It must have helped and encouraged 
Washington in the midst of the enor- 
mous struggle gripping the Colonies to 
have the help and friendship of Pulaski. 
Washington was fighting a war not only 
against a powerful enemy military force, 
but a war against the complacency and 
open hostility of the Americans in whose 
behalf the war was being fought. Pulaski 
gave his heart and his hand to Washing- 
ton’s cause. 

As President Johnson said, in referring 
to Pulaski: 
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In memory of a gallant defender of our 
Nation, let us rededicate ourselves to the 
principles for which he gave his life—prin- 
ciples which millions of Polish immigrants 
to America have defended and strengthened 
over the years. 


Our country is engaged in a conflict 
whose magnitude will be fully realized by 
future historians. Our President is right 
to maintain our presence in far-off 
South Vietnam. He needs more men and 
women with the courage and vision of 
a Casimir Pulaski to stand besides him in 
spirit and in deed in these difficult years. 

Some years ago another great patriot, 
Adlai Stevenson, said: 

What counts now is not just what we are 
against, but what we are for. Who leads us is 
less important than what leads us—what 
convictions, what courage, what faith—win 
or lose. A man doesn’t save a century or a 
civilization, but a militant group wedded to 
a principle, can. 


So might Casimir Pulaski have spoken 
192 years ago. 

We honor a man here today who re- 
fused to compromise on principle. 

His stubborn refusal can serve as an 
inspiration to President Johnson himself, 
for the President also today refuses to 
compromise on principle. 

Mr. Johnson quite properly pointed 
out that he could improve his standing 
in the current rash of public opinion polls 
by ending the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. But those who advocate this course 
must keep in mind that a bombing pause 
in North Vietnam would release a half 
million Communist soldiers to wage an 
all-out assault against our troops. 

Those who urge a bombing pause with 
no guarantees that the Communists will 
not take full advantage of it must be pre- 
pared to accept the full blame for the 
consequences which, in my judgment— 
would release up to half a million Com- 
munist troops from North Vietnam— 
would send our own casualty lists to new 
heights. 

It is easy enough to call for an uncon- 
ditional end to the bombing, but I sub- 
mit that this course ignores the conse- 
quences of such an action. 

The reason why Hanoi is demanding 
an unconditional end to the bombing is 
because, in my judgment, Hanoi wants to 
send its crack troops from North Viet- 
nam into South Vietnam: stage one huge 
lightning attack against the American 
forces—perhaps at Conthien—with the 
hope of destroying our forces and then 
agreeing to negotiations from a position 
of strength. 

The Communists have not given Pres- 
ident Johnson a single response to his 
many assurances that he is willing to 
end the bombing if they will assure the 
world they will not move their troops into 
South Vietnam during the pause. 

Until such an assurance is forthcom- 
ing from the Communists, just as Wash- 
ington had no alternative but to pursue 
the battle of the revolution, so President 
Johnson has no alternative but to con- 
tinue the war against Hanoi. 


ELIMINATION OF THE CASTRO- 
COMMUNIST REGIME OF CUBA 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, I introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 525 expressing the sense 
of the Congress with respect to the elim- 
ination of the Castro-Communist regime 
of Cuba. 

The resolution points out that the 
Castro regime, despite the negative 
sanctions imposed by the Organization of 
American States and its warnings, per- 
sists in abetting terrorism, sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare aimed at the violent 
overthrow of democratic institutions in 
this hemisphere and the imposition of 
Communist regimes. 

The resolution states that it is the 
sense of the Congress that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should formu- 
late and present to the Organization of 
American States a positive program for 
the elimination of the Castro-Communist 
regime in Cuba by whatever means may 
be necessary. The United States should 
undertake these measures in coopera- 
tion with other nations of this hemi- 
sphere if possible, but alone if necessary. 

I hope that the resolution will obtain 
the immediate consideration of Congress. 
I am hopeful that the Organization of 
American States will take heed. 

We can not tolerate in this hemisphere 
a regime which enslaves the Cuban 
people and threatens the freedom and 
security of the people of other nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Among the measures which could be 
effective are the immediate closing of 
seaports in the United States to ships 
trafficking with Cuba, many of these 
ships flying the flags of our so-called 
friends. And, Mr. Speaker, the seaports 
should also be closed to ships trading in 
any manner with North Vietnam. Fur- 
thermore, I think we should stop, right 
now, with what ever means are neces- 
sary, the delivery of goods by any ships 
to the ports of North Vietnam. 

Our so-called friends should be help- 
ing us in our fight for freedom. But 
some are carrying on a brisk trade with 
the active enemies of freedom, both in 
the Western Hemisphere and in South- 
east Asia. 

How can we permit them to profiteer 
with American goods at the same time 
they are giving assistance to our 
enemies? 

We are in a battle against communism 
and for freedom. It is no time for a 
business-as-usual policy. Close our ports 
to these false friends, take whatever 
other measures may be required to end 
the threat of communism in this hemis- 
phere and to bring freedom to peoples 
elsewhere. 

This is an important resolution. I call 
for immediate support from this Con- 
gress on its enactment. 


AIR QUALITY ACT OF 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
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include the remarks of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Harvey]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, within a 
few days we will consider S. 780, the Air 
Quality Act of 1967, which was ordered 
reported from the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on October 3. 

There is an apparent misunderstand- 
ing or misapprehension over the amend- 
ment made in committee to section 208 
(b) of this bill as it relates to control of 
automotive emissions. 

Our committee, in reporting the Clean 
Air Act of 1965, recognized the unique- 
ness of the problem of mobile emissions. 
We knew then that the most effective 
control of air pollution by automobiles 
would be realized by improvement of the 
internal combustion engine. Engineering, 
within the automobile industry, had 
made substantial progress since 1965. The 
1968 models now in the market have re- 
duced the exhaust emission of hydro- 
carbons, on the average, from 900 parts 
per million in uncontrolled vehicles to 
275 parts per million, and they have re- 
duced by about 50 percent the emissions 
of carbon monoxide from these 1968 
models. 

The uniqueness of mobile emissions 
and the success of the industry in meet- 
ing HEW emissions standards for hydro- 
carbons and carbon monoxide have re- 
sulted in a Federal preemption of the 
setting of emission standards for vehicles, 
as expressed in section 208(a) of the bill, 
S. 780. This subsection is identical in both 
the House and Senate versions. 

Both the House and Senate recognized 
that one State, California, has a unique 
problem in air pollution abatement. The 
greater Los Angeles area, by reasons of 
geography and topography, generates a 
photo-chemical smog which exists in like 
intensity and frequency in none of the 
other 49 States. The Senate version of 
S. 780 provides that the Secretary of 
Henlth, Education, and Welfare, may, 
after notice and hearing, waive the ap- 
plication of national emission standards 
for California so that California can 
adopt, with approval of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, more 
stringent emissions standards for that 
State alone. The House committee, 
equally mindful of California’s unique 
and acute problem, gives authority to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to prescribe, after notice and 
hearing, more stringent automotive 
standards for California alone. The 
House committee went a step further in 
authorizing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, under this pro- 
cedure, to set an automotive emission 
standard for California alone on a par- 
ticular pollutant where no national 
standard exists. 

Several problems arise in the approach 
of the Senate. It is unclear, for example, 
once California is exempted from the 
preemption provision of section 208 (a), 
whether the Secretary would have the 
authority to terminate that exemption 
and, if so, under what conditions. More- 
over, it is not altogether clear from the 
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Senate approach whether the exemption 
would permit California to set standards 
with respect to pollutants which do not 
constitute a clear and compelling danger 
once the exemption has been granted. 
Furthermore, it is not sufficiently estab- 
lished, as far as I am concerned, that in 
the event of an inconsistency between 
testing and other enforcement proce- 
dures of the State of California and the 
Federal Government, whether the State 
testing and enforcement procedures 
would be permitted to stand. As far as I 
am concerned, in that situation, the 
Federal testing and enforcement proce- 
dures should prevail. But as long as the 
issue is not finally and firmly resolved, a 
manufacturer is presented with a severe 
problem. 

Mr. HARVEY. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes; I am happy to 
yield to my colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. HARVEY. Is it your understand- 
ing that, in effect, the more stringent 
emissions standards which may be need- 
ed by California can be obtained in equal 
degree under either the Senate or House 
versions of section 208(b) ? 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes; under either ver- 
sion California can achieve its need for 
more stringent standards, 

Mr. HARVEY. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that the press in California and, per- 
haps, a committee of California’s As- 
sembly believe that California can cope 
with its problem if the Senate version of 
section 208(b) prevails, but cannot cope 
with its problem under the House com- 
mittee version? 

Mr. DINGELL. I believe your assump- 
tion is entirely correct, and it is this mis- 
understanding which I want to clarify. 
California is given, by both the House 
committee and the Senate, an exception 
to meet its demonstrably unique smog 
problem. 

California can arrive at more stringent 
emissions standards, under either the 
House or Senate version by procedures 
promulgated by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The House version is, in my opinion, 
better because it affords a single admin- 
istration for the two programs—one for 
California and one for the other 49 
States. It assures uniform testing and 
enforcement procedures for these two 
programs. And it confers the further 
privilege upon California’s acute need in 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare can prescribe an emission 
standard for California where no na- 
tional standard exists. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the majority leader to give 
us what information he can about the 
program for the balance of this week 
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and for next week, if he has that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Speaker, in response to the in- 
quiry of the distinguished acting minor- 
ity leader, we will have no further legis- 
lative business this week. I am not ready 
to announce the program for next week, 
except I will say this: We will have Con- 
sent Calendar day and suspension day 
on Monday, and one or more conference 
reports. We expect a number of the con- 
ference reports on the appropriations 
bill early next week, and the continuing 
resolution on appropriations next week, 
and we will have other business. 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, we 
might expect some rollealls on Monday? 

Mr. ALBERT. I should expect we will 
have rolicalls on Monday. 

If the gentleman will yield further, we 
will announce the program tomorrow 
and will then ask to go over until Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COM- 
MITTEE URGES THE CREATION 
OF AN INDEPENDENT FEDERAL 
2 8 F ae ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arizona IMr. Ruoprs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Republican policy committee 
supports H.R. 159. This bill would create 
an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration which would be headed by 
a Federal Maritime Administrator. All of 
the present duties of the Secretary of 
Commerce under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 would be transferred and 
vested in the Administrator and the 
three-member Board. In the 89th Con- 
gress, and again at the outset of the 90th 
Congress, the Republican leadership and 
the House Republican policy committee 
warned of a major crisis in the maritime 
industry and urged that steps be taken to 
correct what could become a disastrous 
situation. The enactment of H.R. 159 
would be an important first step in re- 
vitalizing our maritime industry and re- 
storing this country to its former position 
among the maritime nations. 

In February 1962, the then Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations, Vice Adm. 
John Sylvester, stated: 

The strategic importance of ocean trans- 
portation in wartime dictates that the United 
States must have under its control sufficient 
active merchant type shipping to promptly 
meet our emergency sealift requirements. 

The slow rate of progress made in the re- 
placement of aging vessels has left us with 
a largely obsolescent Merchant Marine. Or- 
derly shipbuilding programs and replace- 


ment programs should be instituted without 
further delay. 


On September 28, 1967, Adm, Thomas 
H. Moorer, Chief of Naval Operations, 
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warned that the swift expansion of 
Soviet naval power poses a “challenge to 
our free use of the seas—that is here 
for all to see.” 

The Johnson-Humphrey administra- 
tion has not met this challenge. The 
President’s promise in 1965 of a “new 
policy for our merchant marine” has not 
been fulfilled. There has been indecision 
rather than action. As a result, the per- 
centage of U.S.-flag ships in the world’s 
merchant fleet is one-half of what it was 
three decades ago. The percentage of 
American goods moving overseas on 
American ships is at an alltime low. In 
1966, the United States put only 13 new 
ships into service. The Soviets took de- 
livery of 62 ships in the last 6 months of 
1966 alone. Some 80 percent of the Soviet 
fleet is less than 10 years old while nearly 
70 percent of the U.S. fleet is more than 
20 years old. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 159, an 
independent Federal Maritime Admin- 
istration with a Maritime Administrator 
at its head would be created. A Maritime 
Board composed of three members would 
be established within the Administration. 
The Federal Maritime Administrator 
would be the Chairman of the Board. All 
functions, powers, and duties of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and of the offices and 
officers of the Department of Commerce 
under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
would be transferred to or vested in the 
Administrator. H.R. 159 also requires 
that the Maritime Board submit to the 
President and to the Congress, within 1 
year after enactment, a report surveying 
the condition of the merchant marine, 
evaluating the effectiveness of existing 
law, and making appropriate recommen- 
dations. 

It is unfortunate that the Johnson- 
Humphrey administration is opposed to 
H.R. 159. Action must be taken to re- 
verse the downward trend of recent 
years. The creation of an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration is a 
logical first step. It would break the 
present stalemate. It would underscore 
the importance of our maritime industry. 
It would place Congress on record as be- 
ing in favor of a merchant marine that 
can. meet our defense commitments and 
once again carry the American flag to 
all the world ports of trade. 

Once an independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration is established, the maritime 
industry would cease to be a political 
football that is kicked from department 
to department. Moreover, the new Mari- 
time Administration would have an op- 
portunity to prepare a report which 
would contain long-range solutions to 
the many problems besetting the mari- 
time industry. In its recommendations, 
it could propose a course of action that 
would provide this country with a mod- 
ern merchant marine and a revitalized 
and modernized shipbuilding industry. 

A reasonable and forward-looking 
maritime program must be developed. 
The neglect, confusion, and inactivity of 
recent years must be ended. The Repub- 
lican-sponsored and supported bill, H.R. 
159, was reported from committee on Au- 
gust 31, 1967. It was given a rule on Sep- 
tember 27, 1967. It should be scheduled 
for floor action without further delay. 
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WHITHER AMERICA? 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. QuUILLEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I had the privilege of attend- 
ing a meeting of the Printing Industries 
of America here in Washington, where 
Mr. E. J. Triebe, president and chief 
executive officer of Kingsport Press, Inc., 
delivered a most outstanding address. 

Mr. Triebe, who lives in my hometown 
of Kingsport, Tenn., has spent almost all 
his working life at the Kingsport Press— 
this year marking his 40th with the com- 
pany. At one time or another, he has 
done with hand, heart, and mind every 
job there is to be done in a plant which 
takes raw paper and ink and turns them 
into hard-bound books. 

The Kingsport Press is the largest 
book manufacturing plant in the world 
and is one of Kingsport’s and the Na- 
tion’s most respected industries. 

I first met Ed Triebe back in 1934 when 
I worked at the Kingsport Press as a 
young man just out of high school. Mr. 
Triebe was then, as he is now, a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word. His dedi- 
cation and leadership have guided the 
Kingsport Press through many difficult 
and trying times. 

The son of German immigrants of 
modest means, Ed Triebe was raised in 
Queens County, N.Y., and attended the 
New York City public schools. He spent 
1 year at New York University’s School 
of Engineering before entering the U.S. 
Naval Academy. At Annapolis, he became 
business manager of the annual, The 
Lucky Bag. In life’s strange way, editing 
The Lucky Bag in 1924 started Ed Triebe 
on the steep path which led to the top 
of the hill for him—the presidency of 
Kingsport Press in 1960. 

His biography reads like a Horatio 
Alger success story. A list of his many 
accomplishments follows: 

EDWARD JAMES TRIEBE 
(President and chief executive, officer, Kings- 
port Press, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.) 

Born in Oswego, New York, September 15, 
1902. 

Educated in New York City grade and high 
schools. 

Attended Engineering College of New York 
University, New York City, and the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 

1924-25: J. F. Tapley Company, New York 
City. 

1925: Secretary, Bookbinders’ Guild, New 
York. 

1926—: Kingsport Press, Inc. 

1926-31: American Red Cross Life Saving 
Instructor. 

1926-: Honorary Member Bookbinders’ 
Guild New York. 

1931-34: President, Kingsport Press Credit 
Union. 

1931-: Director, Kingsport Press Credit 
Union. 

1934-37: Chairman, Kiwanis-Rotary Stu- 
dent Loan Fund. 


1939-40: President, Tenmessee Credit 
Union League. 


1939-40: Director, National Association of 
Credit Unions, 
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1939-42: Director, Tennessee Credit Union 


League. 

1942: Director, Salvation Army Board of 
Kingsport. 

1942: Director, Tennessee Tuberculosis 


Associaton, and Chairman of Seals Sales. 

1943-46: Chairman, Kingsport Recreation 
Commission. 

1945: Originator of City of Kingsport 
Ordinance establishing Kingsport Public 
Welfare Commission. 

1949: Vice-President, General Superinten- 
dent, and Director of Kingsport Press, Inc. 

1949-50: Chairman, Research Committee, 
Book Manufacturer’s Institute. 

1950-51: Chairman, Planning Committee 
and Ways and Mean Committee of the Re- 
search and Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 

1950-54: Member, Technical Advisory 
Committee of the Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation, 

1950-58: Member, Executive Committee, 
Research and Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 

1951: Second Vice-President, Book Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute. 

1951: Second Vice-President, Kingsport 
Chamber of Commerce. 

1952-54: President, Research and Engi- 
neering Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 

1953-57: Member, Research Committee, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 

1953: Who’s Who in America. 

1954: Executive Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of Kingsport Press, Inc. 

1954: First Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

1954: Director, Holston Valley Community 
Hospital. 

1954: Guest Member, Court of Honor, Hol- 
ston District, Sequoyah Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. 

1954: Chairman, Kingsport Girl Scouts 
Camp-Establishing Committee. 

1954-55: Director, Community Chest of 
Kingsport. 

1955: Co-Chairman, Committee to Fluor- 
idate Kingsport’s Water Supply. 

1955-57: Chairman, Operations and Ex- 
tension Committee, Holston District, Se- 
quoyah Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

1956-58: Chairman, Binding and Finishing 
Committee, Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 

1957-58: Chairman, Letterpress Research 
Committee, Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 

1958: Awarded “Inland Printer” Certificate 
for being an Outstanding Leader of the 
Commercial Printing Industry of the United 
States. One of 75 so honored in their Dia- 
mond Anniversary Issue. 

1960—: President of Kingsport Press, Inc. 

1964-: Chief Executive Officer of Kingsport 
Press, Inc. 

1964: President, Kingsport Press Credit 
Union. 

1965: Member, National Advisory Council, 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America. 

1965—: Director, Graphic Arts Technical 
Foundation. 

1965-: Member of Policy and Plans Com- 
mittee, Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. 

1965-: Member, Executive Committee, Re- 
search and Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 

1966—: Member, Industry Relations Group, 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. 

1966-: Member, Advisory Board, Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild. 

1967: Industry Chairman for National Bible 
Week. 


Mr. Triebe’s thought-provoking ad- 
dress, “Whither America?” was one of 
the most interesting and enlightening 
speeches I have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing in many years, and I want to pass 
along his remarks for the benefit of my 
colleagues and the readers of the RECORD. 


Kingsport 
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WHITHER AMERICA? 


(By E. J. Triebe, t, Kingsport Press, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.) 

This audience would doubtless prefer to 
have me concentrate on our 4-year labor 
dispute which recently ended after receiving 
the full treatment by professional labor 
leaders, full exposures to Federal Labor Laws, 
and walking the narrow corridors permitted 
to management by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. However, before accepting the 
invitation to participate in your program, 
I tried to make it clear that I would not 
engage in post-mortems. The facts surround- 
ing our strike are now in the public domain 
from whence they should be withdrawn for 
study, debate, inferences, and conclusions 
only by those who possess the special talents 
of lawyers, historians, social scientists, and 
students of government at all levels. 

Nor will I debate negatively the theory 
of unionism with which—strange as it may 
sound—I have no quarrel. My oft stated be- 
liefs are so simple they might well have 
eluded the union professionals who concen- 
trated too closely on the strategy and tactics 
of the “Economic War” which they declared 
against Kingsport Press. They could have 
missed the forest because of the trees, 

My beliefs are simply this: 

Free from coercion, intimidation or threats 
of any kind, every American citizen must 
defend his individual right to decide: 

1. To work or not to work. 

2. To join or not to join a union. 

However, I assure you that I will not dis- 
cuss something completely foreign. My ex- 

ences of the past four years—still close 
to the surface—lead me to hope you might 
be interested in a worm’s eye view of his 
total surroundings. A worm that has been 
stepped on, that is. 

I see: 

Democracy drifting from the self-reliance 
which our forefathers exercised. They studied 
and recorded nature, passed from generation 
to generation sage advice about when to 
shingle the barn, dog-days, and goose-grease. 
The almanac was second only to the Bible. 
They begot and raised children to regard 
work as a right, and discipline as a duty. 

These traits were then called foursquare; 
today, square. 

Today: 

Goose-grease replaced by chemicals and 


The almanac a droll conversation piece. 

The Bible read—occasionally. 

Drifting away from God and Church. 

Family life has changed from begetting 
and raising children, to begetting, but some- 
body else raises them. 

Children-raising relegated to systems of 
schooling from head-start to college, and 
baby-sitters pinch-hitting for parents. 

Draft-dodging, a sign of sophistication. 
Flag and draft-card burning a popular sport. 

Discipline and duty matters of moods of 
the moment. 

Sympathy about riots and lawlessness else- 
where, but refusal to believe it will happen 
where I live. 

Labor caught between economics, and pro- 
fessional union power. 

Shrinking from politics—as if it were lep- 

rosy. 
While learned jurists beat the devil around 
the legal stump of free speech, rabble-rousers 
preach class hate, sedition, and riot. A few 
may get tagged for income tax evasion, not 
sedition. 

Orating about devotion to the principle 
of democracy, we sacrifice thousands of lives 
and billions of assets to plant it—elsewhere. 

Fellow Americans are risking and losing 
lives in Viet Nam, as in Korea, as in World 
War If, and as in World War I. The World 
War I slogan was “Make the World Safe for 
Democracy,” and for Viet Nam the slogan 
is the right of “Self-Determination” for all 
nations, 
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Our advertised posture is that democracy 
is the best of all forms of government. We 
Want everybody to have democracy, and we 
are in the business of exporting it. 

“Physician, heal thyself,” cries the old 
proverb! 

Amidst huge commitments of lives and 
resources to the exportation of democracy, it 
is going down the drain in our own county, 
Observant listeners must be shaking their 
heads over our stupidity, cupidity, blindness, 
and artlessness. 

How can we logically claim that we have 
a functioning democracy when we constantly 
relegate to federal and other types of ab- 
sentee control, decisions about what we eat, 
drink, see, hear, where we live, where we 
work, how much to produce, and for how 
much pay? 

But, if we can't defend the claim that ours 
is a functioning democracy, we parade dis- 
tractions, such as: 

The only alternative to total control is 
total chaos. 

We have the highest standard of living. 

We are affluent and secure. 

We live longer. 

Such distractions are partly true, and 
partly rhetoric, There’s another side to the 
coin: 

We pay staggering taxes and pile up huge 
debts for unborn generations to pay. How 
will these unborn generations pay off our 
debts and have anything left to eat, or to 
solve their own social problems? Will their 
only salvation lie in repudiating our debts? 

We practice the habit of ignoring uncom- 
fortable and worrisome circumstances in 
which we are not personally involved. The 
habit is growing at an alarming rate. It feeds 
on appetite for the affluent society, and total 
security. My affluence, and my security—that 
is 


Because we personally feel the tax bite, we 
are beginning to protest. But largely unno- 
ticed, except by prophets such as Herbert 
Hoover, is the surrender of a piece of indi- 
vidual liberty in exchange for each piece of 
personal security. 

From my view, I also see: 

Democracy lives because it is the only sys- 
tem of government which provides for the 
exercise of individual freedom, and has with- 
in itself the mechanism to change the mis- 
takes of yesterday. By its very nature, it can 
never be exactly right at any given day or 
time. It swings like a pendulum, and pendu- 
lums swing beyond mid-point. Por example, 
the current condemnations against our being 
in Viet Nam. It isn’t too long ago when isola- 
tionism was condemned as unintelligent, un- 
sophisticated and un-American. 

Democracy is prey to virulent outside on- 
slaughts, such as the constant beating of 
“have-nots” against a nation of “haves.” It 
is reported that nearly 75% of the people of 
North, Central, and South America are 
“have-nots,” meaning they don't have 
enough to fill even their stomachs, let alone 
reach for the wants which come after hunger. 
The 25% who “have” is concentrated in the 
United States, which makes us the target of 
every demagogue. 

Democracy, depending largely on its past 
batting averages, and hopes for the future, 
also has virulent internal destroyers, such 
as: 
Public apathy and indifference, 

Freedom exchanged for security. 
Over-extension of human, physical, and 
financial resources. 

Pie-in-the-sky and Pied Piper schemes. 

Minorities infiltrating and controlling our 
society and our government. 

Control, by one minority after another, 
has oft occurred in our country; but, when 
the minority grows too abusive, the major- 
ity can, if it will, wake up and slap down the 
abusers with corrective legislation. This is 
sometimes effective, and sometimes ineffec- 
tive. It is ineffective when the majority goes 
back to sleep too soon, 
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For a case in point, examine the history 
of the organized labor minority which func- 
tions today like a monopolistic trust. 

To control the greed of those whom Theo- 
dore Roosevelt called Malefactors of Great 
Wealth,” Congress passed the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act in 1890. In a democratic society 
this was then—and is today—basically sound 
legislation if applied universally and impar- 
tially. 

Twenty-four years later, doubtless in the 
mood to help the then hard pressed, strug- 
gling and fledgling labor movement, Congress 
passed the Clayton Act which insulated or- 
ganized labor against anti-trust provisions 
of the Sherman Act. Another 18 years later, 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act again insulated 
organized labor, this time against certain in- 
junctive proceedings. And again, the Wagner 
Act presented them with extensive advan- 
tages in organizing, and in member control. 
With the stage thus set, was not gravitation 
predictable from “Malefactors of Great 
Wealth” to “Malefactors of Great Power“? 
Who is to say which of the two is the lesser 
evil? Must the too late decision rest until 
historians of the 25th Century sift the ruins 
of a 20th Century democracy? 

I do not see the “New Deal” as the origin 
of minority control, huge bureaucracy, nor 
class struggle between labor and manage- 
ment. But Franklin Roosevelt's delicately 
tuned political ear did motivate him to pro- 
vide most favorable growing climate for seeds 
planted long before his time. And, he did pro- 
vide multipliers resulting in the controls. 
which professional labor leaders today exer- 
cise over government, courts, management, 
workers, and economic life, 

Not surprising, therefore, was the later 
legislative reaction to the excesses spawned 
by earlier legislation. Nineteen states passed 
“Right-to-Work” laws, and Congress passed 
the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts. 

But equilibrium has not been restored, and 
will not be restored so as political and 
economic control is permitted to flourish un- 
der the doctrine of protected activity.” 

The public is harassed by subway, airline, 
railroad, police and school teacher strikes;. 
management has a choice between strike, 
or forcing their workers to join unions; 
workers have a choice between union mem- 
bership or loss of job; and union members 
have a choice between obedience to union 
professionals, or face expulsion and fines. 
Such Hobson's choices of being damned if 
you do, and damned if you don’t, certainly 
do not refiect the legislative intent nor lan- 
guage of the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Grif- 
fin Acts, nor the life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness supposedly guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. They are over-ridden by the cli- 
mate of boards appointed by the Executive 
Branch of Government, who perform like 
players instead of impartial umpires; courts 
refusing cases on the grounds Congress has 
preempted expertise to Executive Boards; the 
President and Congress frozen into immo- 
bility through fear of organized massive po- 
litical revenge. 

Under the doctrine of lawful “protected 
activity” organized labor enjoys wide safe 
harbor in such vital areas as anti-trust, in- 
formational picketing, and injunctive pro- 
cedures. Activities which are patently illegal 
or subject to damage suits if attempted by 
anybody else, are a “protected activity” if 
the r is a government anointed 
professional labor organization. One of the 
more amazing results of this situation is that 
it can serve as a curtain behind which labor 
organizations can surface in the market 
place as an ally of some competitor paying 
lower wages than yours. 

Insulated as a “protected activity,” this 
tax-free multiphased trust moves forward on 
an ever widening front, as in industry-wide, 
area and multi-plant bargaining. Also termed 
“Coalition Bargaining” a recent publication 


warns against this critical excursion in the 
following words: 
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Quote: 

“We cannot, however, depend upon man- 
agement’s having sufficient bargaining power 
in many cases to withstand union pressure 
for coalition bargaining. Therefore, the most 
important management action to be taken 
against coalition bargaining is an aggressive 
drive to achieve basic reforms in our labor 
laws.“ 

Unquote. 

COPE, the political arm through which the 
AFL-CIO undertakes to reward friends of 
professional labor, has been described by the 
House Minority Leader as the best, most ef- 
ficient, most astute, and most broadly orga- 
nized political machine in history. It’s prob- 
ably also the best financed, Its function is to 
consolidate and spread professional union 
power by “educating” union members about 
who and what COPE says is good for them. 
It “educates” to only one point of view, and 
nobody expects this kind of “education” to 
be unbiased. 

COPE'S start and solid growth did not 
just happen to coincide with the retreat of 
the businessman from active politics. Its 
growth was a direct result of this retreat. 
Businessmen left a clear and unchallenged 
field to COPE. 

Businessmen went into their sulk because 
Franklin Roosevelt was having such a high 
old time using first bankers, and then all 
business, as his favorite whipping boy for all 
social ills. During this period of sulk, class 
distinction was intensified by the premise 
that whatever political candidate a business- 
man is for, his employees are automatically 
against. It was said to be the “Kiss of Death” 
for any candidate to be caught being sup- 
ported by business. 

Maybe COPE itself planted that “Kiss of 
Death” slogan, because it certainly silenced 
opposition during the crucial years COPE 
was sowing and cultivating its garden of 
political power. But the slogan blew apart 
when businessmen in droves attached their 
names to full page newspaper ads in support 
of presidential candidate Lyndon Johnson. 

The Constitution declares for three equally 
balanced branches—Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial. It was conceived as an equi- 
lateral triangle; but, today it is a most ir- 
regular triangle with the Executive Branch 
stretched by far into the longest leg. Laws 
passed by Congress and administered by Ex- 
ecutive appointed boards, commissions, de- 
partments, and bureaus, haye been stretched 
way beyond the legislative history of the 
law, and in some cases even beyond the plain 
English of the law itself, 

Sometimes a Board changes its rules with- 
out notice, or hands down rules favoring the 
political or social climate of the moment. 
You don’t like the rule and insist on play- 
ing at democracy? The Chairman of one 
Board said to a gathering I attended, “You 
can appeal our findings to the court,” which, 
to my mind was his indictment of one of 
the great. faults in the way we practice de- 
mocracy today. In making this taunt to “take 
it to court,” he knew very well that courts 
had already abdicated hearing some phases 
of the law his Board administers, and—even 
if the court does agree to review—it can be 
years before the case is decided with irrep- 
arable damage done in the meantime. 

Democracy in action is described by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in these words: 

“All people can be fooled some of the time; 
some people can be fooled all the time; but 
all people can't be fooled all the time.“ 

These words warn us of the existence of a 
time fuse, time for “all” people to get wise 
and correct; and time is one thing democ- 
racy hasn’t got enough of. In every democ- 
racy so far, time ran out before “all” people 
got around to realizing they had been 
“taken,” and moved for correction. 

Greece, the cradle of democracy, is today 
described as follows in an editorial which ap- 
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peared in the Kingsport Times, on August 14, 
1967: 

Quote: 

“In Greece the government is in the hands 
of a trio and they have put an end to all 
political squabbling and popular disturb- 
ances by the simple process of ending demo- 
cratic processes. They have no freedom. They 
live under strict regulation down to minute 
detail. 

“The keynote of life in Greece today is 
the remarkable statement of General Pa- 
takos, the Big One of the Big Three. ‘When 
people are afraid, they behave themselves.’ 

“This is Greece, the cradle of human 
liberty. 

“Many people are saying that the Greeks 
brought this on themselves by abusing the 
freedoms they once enjoyed. They forgot 
that freedom must go hand in hand with 
self-discipline. The democratic process has 
failed in the country that gave it birth.” 

Unquote. 

I have reviewed some alarming phases of 
our society, such as citizen apathy, indiffer- 
ence, security worship, flight from freedom 
and democracy, burgeoning control by Ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, and commissions, 
the spawning, care and feeding of profes- 
sional union power. These movements relate 
and interconnect. 

Whereas, other speakers may concentrate 
largely on one phase, I have assembled 
several into a mural focussed on a central 
theme—the frightening withdrawal from 
reality of millions of citizens who maintain 
that politics is a dirty word, and claim that 
voting is useless and stupid. Unless twice as 
many well-informed people begin going to 
the polls, and do it regularly, the preserva- 
tion of democracy is impossible. 

We must achieve an 80% turn-out of an 
informed and active electorate. It is the only 
way to stop control by organized minority, 
of the headless and heedless majority. It 
must occur at all legislative levels—city, 
county, state, and federal; and, when the 
well-informed active majority recaptures 
ballot box control, the message will ring 
loud and clear through every Executive 
bureau, commission and board, legislature, 
and court. The “majority” herein referred 
to is the total of all citizens eligible to vote, 
and not the pitifully small percentage who 
do vote. 

Note that I have specified a well-informed 
majority. Information from all sides and of 
all shades is the cornerstone of being well- 
informed. One-sided pressurization is brain- 
washing. 

Each of you, in your plant and office, can 
launch a grass-roots return to the polls of 
the well-informed majority. If you give it 
your serious support, it will fan out like the 
ripples of a stone thrown into a placid lake. 
I definitely do not recommend that you 
break out in a rash of enthusiasm and energy 
just a few days before election. You will be 
too late, because emotions will already have 
hardened along party lines. 

At Kingsport Press, we began a political 
education program for employees about a 
year ago and have since run through one 
state and one local election. We should have 
started years ago. 

Our program—like a science lab course— 
begins by dissecting and studying the frame- 
work of constitutional governments, and the 
structures of election laws at all levels. The 
study group, quickly sensing the ease with 
which a willful minority can establish a 
beachhead, infiltrate, and capture control of 
any part of this framework, starts perking 
up its interest and concern, 

Definitely not a lecture course, each par- 
ticipant acts as the discussion leader of an 
assigned topic. There is a seminar leader or 
chairman, whose job it is to keep discussions 
on track, and to rule out excursions into 
partisan politics. You may find it advisable 
to invite an outsider to chairman the first 
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group; but from then on the program will 
develop its own leadership. And, I predict 
that you will be greatly surprised by the 
intelligence and talents which surface in 
these sessions, especially amongst younger 
employees whom you know less well. 

Each seminar consists of eight weekly two- 
hour breakfast sessions, of no more than 20 
participants, topped off by a ninth session 
at which participants query a panel com- 
posed of local party leaders, city, state, and 
federal elected representatives, and—when 
an election is due—candidates. These panels 
are always bipartisan. Seminars must not be 
held only before elections. They must con- 
tinue during the dry months between 
elections, 

Company officers and supervisors were our 
first seminar participants; but for subsequent 
sessions hourly workers, men and women, are 
volunteering in increasing numbers. So far, 
we have had six groups, totaling 107 partici- 
pants. 

In the two elections which occurred dur- 
ing our first six seminars, it was most grati- 
fying to see the large number of employee 
participants who became block and precinct 
leaders for the party of their choice, Both 
Democratic and Republican party leaders 
were doutbless gratified, surprised, and so- 
bered by this new breed of party workers. 

We strongly believe that democracy and 
capitalism cannot be rescued, nor is correc- 
tive legislation possible, without a major 
change at the grass-roots level—the precinct. 

In the face of already entrenched power 
it is useless to fume about the annoyances, 
inequities and tragedies currently rampant. 
The drain on freedom and democracy must 
be stopped at the point where it began—the 
ballot box. The hand-picked, prodded, herded, 
and doubtfully informed voting minority 
must be replaced by large armies of virulent, 
active, and well-informed, voters. 

At Kingsport Press, we have started to 
make this change amongst 2,500 employees. 
In doing so, our start was greatly helped by 
literature available from the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, called “Action Course in Prac- 
tical Politics.” Write it down! I strongly 
recommend this to your attention and use. 

Can we, like Greece, lose democracy? We 
can and we are! 

Lincoln, in words too long ignored, clearly 
predicted as follows: 

Quote: 

“The world never had a good definition of 
the word liberty, and the American people 
are much in want of one. We all declare for 
liberty; but in using the same word we do 
not all mean the same thing. 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our... 
liberty and independence? . . . Our defense is 
in the preservation of the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men. Destroy 
this spirit, and you have planted the seeds of 
despotism around your own doors. 

“At what point is the approach of danger 
to be expected? It must spring up amongst 
us. If destruction be our lot, we ourselves 
must be the authors and finishers.” 

Unquote. 

We have most certainly been our own au- 
thors, and done our own seed planting. Now, 
unless we—all the people—decide we won't 
be fooled all the time, Lincoln’s total proph- 
ecy will come to pass. We, ourselves, will 
have authored, planted, and finished the de- 
struction of our freedom and democracy. 


US. TEXTILE EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the idea of 
exporting American textile products to 
Japan may appear to some as foolish 
as the old idea of exporting “coals to 
Newcastle,” but it is not an unrealistic 
prospect, as Americans have shown by 
their efforts to compete in Japan in the 
area of electronic equipment. And, in 
fact, Americans do seem to be exporting 
textiles to Japan. An article in the Fair- 
child publication, Women’s Wear Daily, 
of September 21, points out that— 

In July of 1967, American cotton textile 
exports to Japan amounted to 472,000 square 
yards compared with only 167,000 yards in 
the same period a year earlier. 


In terms of total U.S. production, this 
may be a relatively insignificant amount, 
but it does prove that in certain spe- 
cialty, or made-up textile items, there is 
a potential market for American textile 
exports. 

But what about increasing these ex- 
port sales? Here the Women’s Wear 
Daily article, based on interviews with 
U.S. textile exporters, reports that in Ja- 
pan the imported textile product blocked 
by high tariff and nontariff trade bar- 
riers, the latter mostly in the form of 
sumptuary taxes on “luxury” textile 
items. These high barriers make textile 
sales difficult, even though the Women’s 
Wear Daily reports that— 

Most exporters said getting their products 
into the country was relatively simple since 
the Government eased limitations on foreign 
goods. 

Some complaint was recorded about 
the unfriendly attitudes of Japanese 
businessmen toward foreign textile com- 
petition. 

What it seems important to note here 
is, first, the fact that the United States 
does actually now sell, and has the po- 
tential for more sales of textiles to Japan. 
This represents some degree of progress, 
progress which can be built upon to cre- 
ate the conditions for fair two-way tex- 
tile trade if the Japanese will show a 
willingness to decrease their own bar- 
riers to U.S. textile exports. The United 
States has its own nontariff barriers on 
cotton textile imports in the form of 
quotas, but at least some of the argument 
for perpetuating and tightening those 
quotas rests on the idea that other na- 
tions do not permit fair import trade to 
take place. 

The article referred to follows: 

Lower WAGES Is STRONG SUIT ror JAPAN 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

New Yorx.—The Japanese textile industry 
holds the trump card in its lower labor cost. 

Even an easing in their restrictions against 
imports into Japan is an empty gesture as far 
as the United States textile industry is con- 


cerned because it cannot compete there 
under any circumstances. 

At a time when the Japanese are exerting 
efforts to prevent erection of further limita- 
tions on United States imports, the situation 
in Japan comes into sharper focus, 

The recent, much publicized Japanese 
action in easing strict limitations on imports 
was of no help to American mills. They say 
they simply cannot compete with the lower 
costs of the Japanese. 

While exports from this country might rise 
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in the next year or two, it is doubted here 
that it will ever reach volume proportions, 

In July of 1967, American cotton textile 
exports to Japan amounted to 472,000 square 
yards compared with only 167,000 yards in 
the same period a year earlier, according to 
the Textile Export Association of the United 
States. 

This was dismissed by mill men here as 
being insignificant. 

There is a limited market there for towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, some denims and 
flannels. 

Most exporters said getting their products 
into the country was relatively simple since 
the Government eased limitations on foreign 
goods. One or two complained of the require- 
ments for putting up deposits against the 
license but others said this was a relatively 
minor point, 

One company president here, who asked 
that his name be withheld, said he had con- 
ducted a modest business in Japan but had 
found the attitude of the Japanese business- 
man about competition at home anything 
but friendly. 

A business can be built up around a brand 
name or a well-planned promotion, he de- 
clared, but he has found it difficult to op- 
erate there on a permanent basis when laws 
discourage even partial ownership. 

A second textile man who has sold home 
fabric to Japan said that as in the textile 
states here, there have been sporadic at- 
tempts in Japan to get a Buy Japan move- 
ment started. 

Japanese tariffs and nontariff barriers on 
textiles vary with the commodity. On car- 
pets and rugs there is a commodity tax of 
10 per cent—applied only as room decora- 
tions. There also is a 10 per cent tax on 
embroidery on felt and felt articles, non- 
woven fabrics, knitted and crocheted fabrics, 
shawls, scarfs and mufflers there is a 20 per 
cent tax—applied only on special luxury 
types; on apparel accessories the tax is 20 
per cent with the luxury stipulation; also 
20 per cent on rugs, and blankets if they 
have a heating device; linen goods with a 
heating device has a 10 to 20 per cent tax. 
Other madeup textiles have a commodity 
tax of 10 per cent if considered ornamental. 

On carpets and rugs there is a quantitative 
restriction. This also applies to narrow 
fabrics. 

In addition to these nontariff trade bar- 
riers, here are the actual tariffs on a few 
selected textile items: Synthetic fiber mate- 
rial varies from 12 to 25 per cent; cotton 
yarn 7½ per cent; terry toweling from 20 
to 25 per cent and nonfill, strip 30 per cent. 


MANMADE FIBER PRICES FIRMING 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last half of 1966, because of overcapac- 
ity and sudden new imports, American 
producers of manmade fibers decreased 
prices in an effort to maintain markets 
and sales. In spite of their efforts, the 
temporary overcapacity situation re- 
sulted in decreased earnings for several 
of the large chemical corporations deeply 
engaged in fiber production. In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of July 24, 1967, pages 
19913-19932, is further exploration of 
these textile trade trends. 

As many predicted during the first 
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quarter of this year, the prices of various 
manmade fibers are now firming. An ar- 
ticle in the Fairchild publication, the 
Daily News Record, of September 19, 
makes this clear: 


One thing fiber men are unanimous about: 
Business is better, prices are firmer, and 
everyone is much more optimistic than just 
a few months ago. 


This important economic development 
is closely related to another area of eco- 
nomic policy; that is, trade policy. Some 
fiber producers in this country have 
strongly reacted to increased fiber im- 
ports with attempts to cut them off by 
means of quotas and licenses, partly be- 
cause of the depressed prices and lower 
profits they experienced in 1966. It 
should be interesting to gage the reac- 
tion of these same companies to the now 
brighter prospects for manmade fiber 
sales this year and next. 

The article referred to follows: 


[From the New York (N..) Daily News 
Record, Sept. 19, 1967] 


FIBER PRODUCERS BEAMING AS PRICE INCREASES 
Loom 


(By Doug Hall) 

New YorK.—Fiber producers are changing 
their tunes. Only the opening bars have 
been heard, but already it’s clear there’s been 
a switch to a firm upbeat in the market. 

Some fiber men are even talking about 
raising prices, but no one will talk about 
specific increases in apparel deniers despite 
recent rises in nylon and polyester carpet 
fibers. 

Claude S. Ramsey, president of American 
Enka Corp., said he wouldn't be surprised, 
if there were price increases in the first 
quarter.” 

Stanley Rose, marketing manager of Amer- 
ican Viscose Division of FMO Corp. talks of 
an eventual rise in fiber prices and adds, 
“we may have a price announcement shortly.” 

One thing fiber men are unanimous about: 
Business is better, prices are firmer, and 
everyone is much more optimistic than just 
a few months ago. 

Why the turnabout? Mainly because re- 
tailers are doing better than had been ex- 
pected. “There is an unusually strong retail 
business. This unusual surge has led to new 
optimism for spring, 1968,” comments Joseph 
H, Anderer, vice-president for apparel mar- 
keting at Celanese Fibers Marketing Co. 

Du Pont, the king of the fiber makers, had 
some guarded comment on this new wave of 
optimism. A spokesman gave the following 
rundown: 

Orlon—there is moderate improvement. 

Nylon—the volume is up modestly. 

Dacron—both staple and filament have 
shown significant improvement. 

Asked about reports that Du Pont had 
been selling 150 denier Dacron filament for 
knit dresses 10 cents off list and has now 
restored this item to list in the face of a 
firming market, this spokesman replied: 

“The filament market—not only polyester 
but all types—has been very fluid. Fluctua- 
tions in price have followed the general trend 
of the market in the past and probably will 
in the future. At present, Dacron filament 
business is excellent, and this recent im- 
provement in most segments of the business 
is reflected in increased fiber prices.” 

The Du Pont spokesman confirmed that 
150 denier Dacron had returned to lst price 
at $1.58 a pound. He added that business in 
September and fourth-quarter orders for 
Dacron filament were excellent.“ 

Bruce Roberts, director of merchandising 
for Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., says, 
“There’s no question about it—business is 
better. Gray goods are sold ahead better. 
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Prices are firmer on lightweight goods in 
polyester. Business in general has firmed up. 
The manufacturers are in a good position. 
We're selling a lot of fiber.” 

Walter Polett, director of marketing for 
Allied Chemical Corp., commenting on the 
nylon market, says, sales are firm and prices 
are firm. (It’s the apparel fiber market) not 
the same situation as in the home furnish- 
ings market (where some deniers have really 
gotten tight) but I see a trend for good 
volume.” 

Higher prices of good quality long staple 
cotton are seen creating a more favorable 
position for rayon and polyester by some 
fiber producers. 

A spokesman for Beaunit says this situa- 
tion has increased volume on Beaunit’s 
bright luster Vycron Tough Stuff polyester. 

Mr. Rose sees a broadening application of 
rayon because of the tight situation in long 
staple cotton. 

He is “quite optimistic” for all fibers, how- 
ever. Citing “tremendous retail business,” he 
views the polyester market as “changed ma- 
terially.” 

He also points to the high cost of money 
the past year as having kept mill inventories 
slim and he sees the retail boom causing the 
mills to start buying. 

Mr. Ramsey warns that the “import situa- 
tion looming over the market could kick the 
props out from the market again,” but he 
seems basically optimistic. 

Mr. Ramsey calls the firming “long over- 
due,” citing excessive price attrition, rising 
production costs and surplus capacity. 

He points to a firmer situation in housing, 
the auto industry (despite the Ford strike) 
and apparel as giving the whole fiber picture 
new health. 

Mr. Anderer says business is being given 
a boost by “continued growth of the dura- 
ble press concept.” 

The hottest spot in this optimistic picture 
is knits, according to Mr. Anderer, who adds, 
“we have an awfully big stake in that. 

“Bonding is better than last year and we 
do pretty well in that too,” he comments, 

As for polyester staple, Mr. Anderer says, 
“There's plenty of it, but its manageable. 
There's no shortage or price increases but 
business is very good,” 

A check with Monsanto Co. brought the 
comment: “There is no doubt the fiber in- 
dustry is in better shape now than in recent 
months. The market is firming and there's 
a strong feeling of renewed confidence.” 


DO-NOTHING BOARD WINS BUDGET 
OK 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Garp- 
NER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
pose that the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board be abolished. This would be 
done in the interest of economy and be- 
cause this Board does not serve a useful 
purpose. 

The 17-year history of the Board is 
one of inaction and a decline in the 
Boards declared purposes. The SACB has 
not held a formal hearing since 1965. 
That means the taxpayers have paid 
each of the five Board members nearly 
$52,000 since their last hearing, 2 years 
ago. Congress has appropriated nearly 
a million dollars in the last 2 years. The 
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SACB has been inactive for 2 years and 
prospects are that they will remain inac- 
tive because there is no truly active cases 
before the Board. 

At this time I insert in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Do-Nothing Board Wins 
Budget OK”: 

Do-NoTHING Board WINS BUDGET OK 

WAsHINGTON.—The Subverse Activities 
Control Board, which has not held a hearing 
in two years, apparently is going to remain in 
business for at least another year. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee an- 
nounced Thursday that it has approved a 
$295,000 budget for the five-member board 
during the year that ends June 30, 1968. 

The House already has voted that sum, and 
the full Senate is expected to go along. The 
board sought $330,000. Sen. William Prox- 
mire, D-Wis., recommended that the board 
get no money. 

The board has been under congressional 
fire for three months, since President John- 
son named Simon F. McHugh Jr., who mar- 
ried a former White House secretary, to a 
$26,000-year job on the board. 

“This board is a costly anachronism,” 
Proxmire said, “Its only service is in pro- 
viding sinecures for political cronies. The 
shameful fact is that each of these five 
board members has been collecting $500 a 
week for the past two years for doing 
absolutely nothing, and that they continue 
to draw down that fat salary is a frightening 
waste of the taxpayers money”. 


MOST-FAVORED- NATION TREAT- 
MENT FOR POLAND 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
tressed today to read the text of a State 
Department attack on an amendment I 
successfully sponsored to the House ver- 
sion of the 1967 Foreign Assistance Act. 
The text came to me from unofficial 
sources, after I had been informed of- 
ficially that it was not available for 
public use and was intended only for 
the private reference of the House-Sen- 
ate conferees. 

Under the amendment, which has 
been rejected by conferees, the President 
is directed to suspend most-favored-na- 
tion treatment from Poland until he de- 
termines that that country is no longer 
supplying military aid to our enemy in 
Vietnam. 

The State Department argument 
against my amendment is a shocking 
example of official indifference to the 
plight of our military forces—many of 
them of Polish extraction—who are 
fighting in Vietnam. 

The heart of the argument is com- 
merce, pure and simple. The State De- 
partment is concerned lest the United 
States lose some export business—per- 
haps as much as $53 million a year. To 
me, this is insignificant compared with 
the safety of our military forces, 

Zenon Kliszko, Poland’s No. 2 Com- 
munist, credited last June Hanoi antiair- 
craft weapons supplied by Poland with 
shooting down or damaging 40 U.S. air- 
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craft. The Polish Defense Minister in a 
public speech in August said weapons 
supplied by Poland are being used ef- 
fectively in Vietnam. 

Instead of ceasing aid to Vietnam, Po- 
land seems to be increasing it. 

On September 10, three Polish ships 
simultaneously docked in Haiphong—the 
Konopicka, 11,779 deadweight tons; the 
Benowski, 12,395 deadweight tons; and 
the F. Ceynowa, 10,300 deadweight tons. 
Another Polish ship, the J. Krasicki, had 
been unloading her cargo just before the 
three vessels docked. 

Based on past evidence, we may rea- 
sonably assume these shipments included 
military gear. 

The critical issue before us is military, 
not commercial advantage. Should we 
close our eyes to arms aid by a nation 
receiving favored tariff treatment from 
us, or suspend the favor until the arms 
aid stops? 

As long as American men are fighting 
and dying in Vietnam, the Congress has 
the duty to utilize every available eco- 
nomic means to punish those who fur- 
nish weapons to the enemy. 

This punitive action may not halt the 
aid, but it will be beneficial warning to 
other nations enjoying favored tariff 
treatment not to arm our enemy. 

No doubt the enactment of my amend- 
ment will disappoint some elements 
within Poland and even impair Poland’s 
ability to pay its debts to the United 
States. Actually, these debts are being 
largely renegotiated to the advantage of 
Poland. But, regardless, should not our 
debt to American men killed or wounded 
by Polish weapons claim our first pri- 
ority? Many of these casualties are 
Americans of Polish ancestry. 

The fact that most-favored-nation 
treatment was not suspended when Pol- 
ish arms aid was first publicized illus- 
trates the tragic lack of priority assigned 
to the war in our national life and per- 
haps suggests why, so far, it has been a 
costly stalemate. 

Following is the text of the State De- 
partment argument as presented to 
House-Senate conferees: 

Raising discriminatory tariffs 
Poland will not make the U.S. task easier in 
Vietnam. No hard evidence has come to light 
indicating that Poland’s military assistance 
to North Vietnam is of any great magnitude. 
Withdrawing most-favored- nation (MFN) 
treatment will not force Poland to renounce 
support for a fellow Communist state. Nor 
will it significantly weaken the Polish 
economy. Indeed, it may result in counter- 
measures by Poland to reduce growing U.S. 
commercial exports to Poland, which totaled 
$53 million in 1966. 

The President has determined that con- 
tinuing MFN for Poland is important to the 
national interest and promotes its independ- 
ence from dominance or control by interna- 
tional communism. We provide no assistance 
to Poland, and trade is the major instru- 
ment we have to promote this independence. 
Poland, with U.S. encouragement, is about to 
become a member of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, an organization in 
which each member is pledged to extend 
MFN treatment to every other member. The 
Polish decision to apply for membership was 
not lightly taken and represents a victory 
for those in the policy leadership who seek 
closer ties with Western Europe. To withdraw 
MFN treatment now would be a slap in the 
face to those leaders and an embarrassment 
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in the eyes of our European allies. Upon 
Poland’s accession to the treaty, the United 
States as a contracting party would also be 
put in the position of being unable to meet 
its GATT obligations. 

Moreover, the granting of MFN treatment 
to Poland in 1960 involved the implicit un- 
derstanding that Poland would conclude a 
$40 million claims settlement agreement with 
the United States. The payments are being 
made in 20 annual installments of $2 mil- 
lion, MFN tariff treatment is also an impor- 
tant element in Poland’s ability to pay an 
average of over $20 million annually on its 
other long-term obligations to the United 
States Government. 

The effect of the House version will be a 
hostile gesture which will undermine the 
President’s efforts to improve relations with 
the countries in Eastern Europe. The posi- 
tion of those in Poland who seek better rela- 
tions with this country will be undermined 
and the position of those who say that there 
is no future in good relations with the 
United States will be strengthened. 


CUT SPENDING FOUR WAYS 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the hundreds 
of questions that haye been asked of me 
in recent days by those seeking clarifica- 
tion of our recent debates on economy 
indicate that an effort to set the record 
straight is in order at this time. Perhaps 
this will make future debates even more 
meaningful. 

Part of the difficulty arises out of the 
confusion of terms such as appropria- 
tions, obligational authority, authoriza- 
tions and expenditures. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] has given us 
an excellent “primer” on this subject, on 
page 27659 of the Recorp for October 3. 
In order to simplify the problem, I in- 
tend to use only the terms appropria- 
tions and expenditures today. 

The easiest way to say it is that the 
Congress appropriates so that the Presi- 
dent may spend. 

The amount that the Congress appro- 
priates in any 1 year is not directly re- 
lated to the amount the President may 
spend that same year. 

Over a period of years the Congress 
can and does control total spending by 
its action on appropriations. 

But our action on appropriations at 
this session of Congress cannot control 
the amount the President will spend in 
the current fiscal year. 

The President will spend in this fiscal 
year some money that he has left over 
from the appropriations we made in 1965 
and some money that we appropriated 
in 1966 and some money we appropriate 
in this session of Congress. 

If we wish to attack the fiscal problem 
squarely, we must deal with appropria- 
tions and we must deal with expendi- 
tures. 

APPROPRIATION CUTS 

The House has done a creditable job on 

appropriations. As many of us had 
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pointed out, we have cut appropriation 
requests by $4 billion on the bills remain- 
ing. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], chairman of our Appropria- 
tions Committee, has had subcommittees 
at work, as he promised, looking for ways 
to reduce still further the appropriation 
bills we have already passed. In recom- 
mitting the conference report on Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Labor, the 
House demonstrated that it does not wish 
to exceed the budget estimate on even 
the most appealing of projects. 

The fact remains, however, that these 
appropriations cuts, as the gentleman 
from Texas has agreed, will be reflected 
in spending cuts of from only 50 to 70 
percent of the amounts involved. We 
would need appropriations cuts of from 
$7.5 billion to $10 billion to reduce ex- 
penditures by $5 billion. We simply are 
not reaching this goal nor do I believe we 
can or will as a result of hasty reconsid- 
eration of the committee work of the 
past 9 months. 

SPENDING CONTROLS 


That means that an effective economy 
drive requires a hard look at the other 
side of the picture—expenditures. If we 
are to discharge our responsibility in this 
time of fiscal crisis, we must give the 
President direction on expenditures. 
That is what I propose to do with the 
Bow resolution or amendment. We will 
simply tell him that regardless of our 
action on appropriations, and no matter 
how much money he may have from 
prior appropriations, he is to spend no 
more than $131.5 billion and that is it. 

The House demonstrated its approval 
of this spending limit when we voted 
202 to 181 against the “spending as 
usual” continuing resolution 2 weeks ago. 
The Bow spending cut had been ruled out 
of order, but it was the real subject of 
the afternoon’s debate and most people 
believed that the House vote was a vote 
to cut spending as I proposed. 

There is a very significant difference 
between the Bow spending limitation and 
the so-called freezing of appropriations 
about which we hear so much discus- 
sion. The Secretary of Defense an- 
nounces a moratorium on military con- 
struction contract awards. The Secre- 
tary of Transportation inquires about 
freezing part of the highway trust fund. 
The junior Senator from Florida sug- 
gests that 3 percent of each appropria- 
tion bill be frozen, the money to be re- 
leased only when it is urgently required 
in the national interest. I recall to you 
that the President froze $3 billion after 
we adjourned a year ago. The freeze 
made headlines. The thaw passed un- 
noticed. By the end of the year only a 
few hundred million of the frozen funds 
remained in the icehouse. Presidential 
freezes are only deferrals. They have no 
effect on the amounts that may be spent 
ultimately, and that is why the Presi- 
dent’s people are so opposed to the Bow 
expenditure limitation. I do not say 
“freeze.” I say cut spending $5 billion 
and put that $5 billion back into the 
Treasury where it can never be available 
again unless it is reappropriated by the 
Congress. That is a real deep freeze that 
will result in a real saving, a real con- 
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trol of spending. It is the only way that 
Congress can control the $50 billion or 
so that is in the President’s bank ac- 
count, unobligated from former year au- 
thorizations. 

There is a great deal of cynical com- 
ment in the news about the reluctance of 
Congressmen to lose appealing projects 
in their home States and districts. There 
is a great deal of talk about buckpassing. 
We have an opportunity to put that kind 
of talk to an end. We can enhance the 
reputation of the Congress if we attack 
this problem squarely, for I am certain 
that the people of this country, faced not 
only by inflation but also with the tre- 
mendous burden of taxes, State, local, 
and Federal, are ready, willing and 
anxious to accept curtailment of Federal 
operations if we can show them that 
these are reasonable and necessary. They 
will, of course, resist the obviously po- 
litical grandstand play that freezes high- 
way trust funds or tries to make all of 
the savings in the school lunch program. 
The American people have been down 
that road before and they are impatient 
with political ploys when the Nation’s 
economy and the integrity of the dollar 
are at stake. 

THE SENATOR AND THE PRESIDENT 


There was a great economy debate in 
Congress in 1957 when President Johnson 
was the Senator from Texas and the ma- 
jority leader of that body. He was 
harshly critical of President Eisenhower 
and various Cabinet members. 

Senator Johnson suggested that the 
Congress might consider a “4, 5, or 6- 
percent cut in each appropriation bill,” 
a proposal his leadership now deplores. 

Senator Johnson demanded that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower send him a bill of par- 
ticulars, a list of priorities so that Con- 
gress could cut the budget as President 
Eisenhower had recommended. President 
Johnson now insists that such a list can- 
not be supplied to Congress and he tells 
us that when he has all of the appropria- 
tion bills on his desk, he will decide where 
cuts will be made. 
rene Johnson in that debate in 1957 

It is possible to convince some of the people 
all of the time that this administration has 
an economy and a spending record. It is 
possible to convince all of the people some of 
the time that this administration has an 
economy and a spending record. But it is not 
possible to convince all of the people all of 
the time that an Administration can both 
economize and spend at the same time. 


Ten years later it can be said that the 
Johnson administration has failed to 
convince anyone that it is for economy. 
It stands openly for all to see as the 
greatest spending administration in his- 
tory. President Johnson spent during the 
first 2 months of the current fiscal year 
at a rate more than twice as high as the 
1957 budget that gave Senator Johnson 
such grave concern and alarm. 

FOUR WAYS TO CUT 

I have endeavored to keep this debate 
nonpartisan, for I believe it is too im- 
portant for politics as usual. I am still 
hopeful that we can work together har- 
moniously to bring spending under con- 
trol, head off the threat of inflation. To 
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do so it is necessary for us to continue 
the effort to cut appropriations. We must 
carefully review every Government func- 
tion as the gentleman from Arkansas has 
observed. We must be very cautious with 
any new legislation involving future com- 
mitments. And we must establish an ab- 
solute ceiling on spending during the 
current fiscal year. Only by pursuing dili- 
gently each of these avenues of attack 
can we meet and overcome the grave 
threat to our fiscal stability. 


HIGHWAY CUTBACKS AGAIN—A 
CYNICAL, POLITICAL AND LARGE- 
LY INEFFECTIVE RESPONSE IN- 
TENDED TO BLUDGEON CONGRESS 
INTO PASSING A SURTAX 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 8, 1967, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Alan S. Boyd sent a telegram to the 
Governors of each of the States propos- 
ing a crushing cutback in the Federal-aid 
highway program. In his telegram, Mr. 
Boyd stated that this might become 
necessary “in view of recent congres- 
sional discussion on the substantial re- 
ductions in Federal expenditures.” 

This proposal is an obvious sledge- 
hammer tactic to bludgeon the Congress 
into passing the tax surcharges the 
President has recommended, instead of 
reducing unnecessary Federal expendi- 
tures. 

It is a meaningless gesture. Cutting 
back on the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, which is financed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis out of the Highway Trust 
Fund, not the general fund, will have no 
effect whatsoever on the estimated ex- 
penditures in the administrative budget 
nor the deficit of about $29 billion which 
the President has forecast. 

It is an unwarranted and unthinking 
attack on the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram which the President himself has 
described as being “one of our best in- 
vestments.” 

The Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives have proposed 
that Federal spending from the general 
fund be reduced by $5 billion. I am sure 
that most of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle are sincerely concerned about 
the critical financial condition of the 
United States and the prospect of a $29 
billion deficit. The Committee on Ways 
and Means, under the able leadership of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, has taken the position that no 
surtax bill will be reported unless there 
is a $7 to $10 billion reduction in Federal 
expenditures. Yet the cynical response of 
the President to this sincere concern on 
the part of the Members of the House is 
to propose a destructive cut in an estab- 
lished program which benefits every citi- 
zen of the United States and is essential 
to both the national economy and na- 
tional defense. 
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At the same time, the President con- 
tinues to press for more money to spend 
on such controversial, questionable, and 
relatively new programs such as anti- 
poverty, demonstration cities, rent sup- 
plements, the Teacher Corps, and high- 
way beautification. In the highway beau- 
tification program, most of the requested 
funds are to be spent for the acquisition 
of interests in land outside the highway 
right-of-way. 

The proposal to cut the Federal-aid 
highway program is in no way responsive 
to congressional demands for substantial 
reductions in Federal spending. 

In the budget for fiscal 1968, submitted 
to the Congress last January, expendi- 
tures of $135 billion were estimated. In 
his message transmitting his recommen- 
dations for increased taxes, the Presi- 
dent estimated expenditures of up to 
$143.5 billion and a deficit of nearly $29 
billion. Republican efforts to reduce ex- 
penditures have been directed toward 
these budget estimates. 

Expenditures for the Federal-aid high- 
way program are not included in these 
expenditures and cuts in this program 
will not decrease the prospective deficit. 

The Federal-aid highway program is 
financed out of the Highway Trust Fund 
which is the depository of amounts 
equivalent to several highway user taxes 
paid by the motoring public. The Fed- 
eral-aid highway program is not financed 
out of the general fund. Consequently, 
expenditures for the Federal-aid high- 
way program are not included in the 
budget estimates and the prospective 
deficit announced by the President. 

The principal result of a cut in high- 
way construction will be to disrupt— 
again—the highway program, which is 
most essential to the Nation’s well-being 
and which must be conducted in an 
orderly fashion if it is going to be 
successful, 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
of the chronology of events that have 
converted the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, which Congress intended proceed 
in an orderly manner without peaks and 
valleys, into a yo-yo program of ups and 
downs, and the Highway Trust Fund into 
a fiscal manipulation gimmick. 

In October 1966, Federal-aid highway 
funds totaling $4.4 billion were appor- 
tioned to the States for fiscal year 1968. 
On the justifiable assumption that this 
amount would be available for obliga- 
tion, the State highway departments pro- 
ceeded to prepare plans and programs 
for construction projects. 

In November of 1966 a $1.1 billion cut- 
back in the program was abruptly 
announced. 

On February 27, 1967, during joint Sen- 
ate and House hearings on the highway 
cutback, Secretary Boyd announced a re- 
lease of a part of the frozen highway 
funds and stated that “a full annual pro- 
gram level of $4.4 billion will be put into 
effect with the start of the new fiscal 
year on July 1.” 

On August 29, 1967, Federal-aid high- 
way funds totaling $4.74 billion were ap- 
portioned to the States for fiscal year 
1969, most of which is included in the 
$4.4 billion obligation rate planned for 
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fiscal year 1968. Again, in reliance upon 
the fact that the funds were apportioned 
for obligation by the States, and, in re- 
liance upon the statement of Secretary 
Boyd which I just quoted, the States be- 
gan planning for the use of these ur- 
gently needed highway funds. 

On October 8, 1967, Secretary Boyd in- 
formed the Governors of the States that 
it might be necessary to cut the Federal- 
aid highway program by as much as 
50 percent. 

An effective Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram simply will not exist if it continues 
to go up and down like a yo-yo with every 
fluctuation in the economic situation. 
Whether the proposed cutback is put 
into effect or not, Secretary Boyd’s an- 
nouncement that up to a 50-percent re- 
duction is being considered has already 
seriously damaged the highway program, 
The State highway departments, the 
highway contractors, the suppliers of 
equipment and materials, and all of their 
employees, must be able to plan ahead 
in order for the program to work prop- 
erly. Uncertainty as to what will hap- 
pen in the highway program next week, 
next month, or next year has a severely 
damaging impact. Such fluctuations, 
along with increased wage demands 
upped by the President’s relaxation of 
wage increase guidelines, result in in- 
flated future construction costs. 

Last summer the Special Subcommit- 
tee on the Federal-Aid Highway Pro- 
gram held exhaustive hearings on the 
relationship of toll facilities to the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. The report of 
the Committee, which was issued last 
August, clearly pointed out the conclu- 
sion that “uncertainty on the part of 
the States in regard to what future Fed- 
eral highway planning and financing 
would be encourages a State to plan a 
toll facility.” 

Certainly, the repeated ups and downs 
in the highway program will further en- 
courage the proliferation of toll roads. 

On August 13, 1964, when President 
Johnson signed the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1964 into law, he said some 
very nice things about the highway pro- 
gram. Let me quote some of the things 
the President said about the program, 
which his administration now suggests 
may be cut in half: 

With this legislation, we are helping to 
do justice for the most important but often 
the most neglected member of our society— 
the American motorist. 

For much too long, the man who owns 
and drives an automobile has been treated 
like a stepchild. We require him to pay for 
the highways he uses and we require him 
to pay in advance. We divert his taxes to 
other uses but we delay the building of 
the roads that he deserves. We denounce him 
for getting snarled in traffic jams not of his 
own making. We complain about what he 
costs us but we never thank him for what he 
adds to the worth and wealth of our econ- 
omy. We could not get along without him, 
but we often talk as though we can’t live 
with him. 

I hope and I believe that our attitudes are 
changing. Today, as never before, the Fed- 
eral, state and local governments are work- 
ing together to meet the highway needs of 
this Nation on wheels. 

It [the highway program] has put more 
than one million Americans to work. It is 
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already saving 3,000 lives a year and, by 1972, 
it will be saving 8,000 lives a year. 

It is saving dollars—$6 billion in user 
benefits last year; $11 billion a year 8 years 
from now; and the program is not costing 
the General Fund of the United States 


Treasury a single cent. 

This is one of our best investments, and 
I think most of the informed leaders of this 
country will agree on that point. 

I say that this morning because I want 
the American motorist to know that things 
aren't so bad that we must sell off our public 
roads to the highest bidder for Uncle Sam 


to stay liquid, 


I do not know just what the President 
had in mind when he said that “things 
aren’t so bad that we must sell off our 
public roads to the highest bidder for 
Uncle Sam to stay liquid.” In my opinion, 
however, cutting back the highway pro- 
gram as Secretary Boyd has suggested, is 
just one step short of selling off our pub- 
lic roads to the highest bidder. 

At the beginning of this fiscal year, on 
July 1, 1967, Florida had an unobligated 
balance of funds previously released for 
obligation in the amount of $27,195,329, 
which is available for obligation during 
fiscal year 1968. In addition, Florida is 
to receive quarterly releases of additional 
obligational authority during this fiscal 
year of $95,634,377, two quarters of which 

‘have already been released. Thus, without 

the suggested cutback, Florida will have 
available for obligation during this fiscal 
year a total of $122,829,706. Approxi- 
mately the same amount of funds would 
be available to Florida for obligation dur- 
ing the 12-month period beginning 
November 1, 1967. Under one of the alter- 
natives being considered, the State of 
Florida will be allowed to obligate only 
$47.7 million during that 12 months. 
This would be a $75,000,000, or 61-per- 
cent, cutback in the funds available to 
Florida for needed highway improve- 
ment. 

I have said it before and I will repeat 
it here again: It is a most peculiar set of 
priorities which would dictate the ex- 
penditure of huge sums of money for 
beautification and other cosmetic and 
luxury programs while we are facing a 
$29 billion deficit, and while citizens of 
the United States are bleeding and dying 
in Vietnam and on our inadequate high- 
way system. 

I for one cannot and will not accept 
this kind of priority system, which, for 
example, gives the highway beautifica- 
tion program priority over the high- 
way safety program, despite the fact 
that 53,000 people died in traffic acci- 
dents last year. I will do everything I 
possible can to see that no further cut- 
backs are made in our highway programs 
or in any other program essential to the 
national security and well-being, and will 
do everything I possibly can to bring 
about the reduction or elimination of un- 
necessary programs, experimental pro- 
grams, and programs which can be 
deferred. 

The cuts in the highway program put 
into effect last November were restored 
following joint House and Senate hear- 
ings. Those hearings were not adjourned, 
but were recessed. It is my intention to 
urge the chairmen of the House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Public Works to re- 
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open the hearings immediately for the 
purpose of exploring this latest highway 
cutback proposal. 

Secretary Boyd's telegram to the Gov- 
ernors, and figures indicating the pro- 
posed alternate cuts for each of the 
States, follow my remarks: 


SECRETARY Borp’s WIRE TO GOVERNORS 


OCTOBER 8, 1967. 

DEAR GOVERNOR: In view of recent Congres- 
sional discussion on substantial reductions in 
Federal expenditures, it may become neces- 
sary to impose ceilings on the Federal-aid 
highway program in the immediate future. 
If this action becomes necessary, I would pro- 
pose to establish quarterly ceilings on the ob- 
ligation of Federal-aid highway funds effec- 
tive November 1, 1967. 

Under consideration are three alternative 
levels of reduction in your authority to ob- 
ligate Federal-aid highway funds for new 
projects for the next 12 months. The alterna- 
tive levels of reduction nationally and for 
your State are: $2.2 billion ( ), $1.0 bil- 
lion ( ), and $600 million (. ). 

Procedurally, each State would receive a 
quarterly ceiling which would be 25 percent 
of its annual apportionment of Interstate and 
ABC (primary, secondary and urban) appor- 
tionments (at a $4.4 billion national rate) 
less a quarter of its share of the total reduc- 
tion. Any reduction would be prorated among 
the States in the same ratio as the apportion- 
ment of Interstate and ABC funds. 

Under this procedure, your State could sub- 
mit new Federal-aid projects for approval up 
to the obligational ceiling for each quarter. 
Within the ceiling, projects could be sub- 
mitted for (1) preliminary engineering, (2) 
acquisition of rights-of-way, and (3) adver- 
tising for bids for construction. 

Existing unobligated balances would not 
be a factor because the quarterly ceiling on 
obligations would be 25 percent of your an- 
nual apportionment of funds less your share 
of a selected reduction. 

It is my desire to receive from you as 
rapidly as possible your comments as to the 
impact this will have upon the programs of 
your State as well as on your economy. I also 
would like to receive your comments and/or 
suggestions on the above proposed procedure 
for carrying out a reduction in the Federal- 
aid highway program in the event it is neces- 
sary. Your cooperation is appreciated. 

ALAN S. BOYD, 
Secretary of Transportation. 
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Reductions 2, 172. 5 987.5 592. 5 

Administrative costs. 27.5 12.5 7.5 
Total reduc- 

ons 2, 200. 0 1, 000. 0 600. 0 


DIPLOMA NURSING SCHOOLS NEED 
HELP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kazen). Under a previous order of the 
House, the chair the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, for years, 
the Nation has faced a critical shortage 
of trained nurses, but we have yet to face 
up to it fully. 

We have taken steps to help the col- 
leges offering degrees in nursing under 
terms of the Nurses Training Act of 1964, 
but we have neglected to help fill the 
income gap which is driving diploma 
nursing schools to the wall. 

Last year, diploma schools—which 
certificate registered nurses, but do not 
award baccalaureate or associated de- 
grees—accounted for 26,278 of the Na- 
tion’s 35,125 graduating nurses, or about 
75 percent of the total. 

Yet, though we depend so heavily 
upon these schools to train the nurses 
we need, we have stood by while school 
after school has been forced to close its 
doors because of financial difficulties, 
and others have reduced enrollment. 

Back in 1959, there were 918 diploma 
nursing schools in the United States, and 
since then, 121 of these have been forced 
to suspend operations. In almost all 
cases, the basic reason for inability to 
continue their educational programs has 
been rising costs. 

Every diploma nursing school incurs 
deficits ranging from $1,200 to $2,000 a 
year per student. Attempts have been 
made to bridge the gap by raising tuition 
costs and passing on part of the deficit 
in the form of higher bills to patients in 
the sponsoring hospitals. As a result, stu- 
dents are discouraged from enrolling and 
hospitals are discouraged from recruit- 
ing new students. 

Under terms of the 1964 Act, diploma 
schools must show projections of enroll- 
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ment growth in order to qualify for con- 
struction assistance. With training costs 
rising and enrollments falling, they have 
been hard put to qualify. 

They have no way of guaranteeing en- 
rollment over a period of years, because 
most diploma schools cannot tell from 
year to year whether they will be able to 
continue at all. 

I was happy to be a sponsor of the 1964 
Act, and I have been gratified to see that 
since it was enacted, it has served as an 
important factor in helping to build up 
America’s nursing forces. However, its 
greatest effect has been to benefit schools 
with baccalaureate or associated pro- 
grams, and these schools, at their cur- 
rent rate of growth, cannot fill the short- 
age of nurses. 

Since 1964, diploma schools have de- 
clined. The increase in graduates of de- 
gree schools has not been enough to make 
up for that decline. As a result, we find 
that there were 35,259 nursing graduates 
from all schools in 1964, but only 35,125 
in 1966. 

A few years ago, the Surgeon General 
of the United States appointed a con- 
sultant group on nursing, and this group 
found that there were 550,000 practicing 
professional nurses in 1962. The consult- 
ants estimated that 850,000 nurses would 
be needed by 1970. 

Here we are in 1967, with the war in 
Vietnam increasing the demand, and only 
640,000 active registered nurses in all the 
United States. Where are we going to get 
anywhere near 210,000 more by 1970—or, 
for that matter, even by 1980? Certainly, 
not by sitting back and hoping. Certainly 
not by watching the diploma schools 
shrivel and die for lack of support. 

We have seen how Federal aid can help 
the baccalaureate and associated degree 
programs. That is good and it must con- 
tinue. But we can wait no longer to stim- 
ulate and support the diploma schools. 

I was glad to be able to join the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Rooney] and others of our col- 
leagues in introducing H.R. 13096, which 
would go a long way to restore diploma 
nursing schools to a firm financial foot- 
ing, make it possible for them to increase 
enrollments, and keep them in the busi- 
ness of providing the trained nurses the 
Nation needs. 

It would do this, first, by providing 
direct annual grants to help support and 
expand training resources and staff re- 
cruitment. These grants would range 
from $12,000 per school, for a full-time 
student enrollment of at least 50, to 
$24,000 for schools with a full-time en- 
rollment of 201 or more students, 

As a second means of assistance, the 
bill would provide matching fund grants 
of up to $6,000 a year per school for ex- 
panded library resources. 

It would help reduce training deficits 
and lessen the increase in tuition costs 
through $400 per student grants to 
diploma nursing schools. 

The Surgeon General would be author- 
ized to participate in determining eligi- 
bility of diploma schools for assistance. 
And, finally, the program would stim- 
ulate the development of comprehensive 
plans for nursing education, including 
the development of additional facilities 
and plans for recruiting students. 
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The Congress has been prompt to 
enact legislation for increased medical 
research, for better hospital care, and 
for related assistance to the healing arts. 

It cannot be reasonable to allow a 
key function in healing to fall by the 
wayside, for lack of assistance to the 
diploma nursing schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
act promptly to bring H.R. 13096 to 
speedy enactment, for we cannot delay 
any longer in helping to overcome the 
Nation’s deficit in nurses. 


MALNUTRITION AND STARVATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
@ previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the news 
media has carried substantial coverage 
of a study made by Members of the other 
body where individuals were found who 
were suffering from malnutrition and 
starvation. How widespread this is 
amongst Americans no one knows, but 
the fact that some individuals do exist 
in this plight indicates that help is 
needed. 

We know that all Americans do not 
have sufficient income from employment 
to live above the poverty level, and the 
advances made in welfare programs have 
originated from a strong desire to pro- 
vide all Americans with the minimum 
needs of food, clothing, and shelter. In 
order to assist in meeting food needs, a 
direct distribution program has been in 
operation for some time and greatly 
strengthened with the Commodity Dis- 
tribution Programs Amendments of 1949. 
In 1964 the food stamp program was re- 
instituted. While I have some reserva- 
tions about the operations of this pro- 
gram, one would expect with all of this 
Government help that malnutrition and 
hunger due to lack of food would be 
nonexistent in the United States. This, 
evidently, is not the case. 

We do know that many who received 
food under the direct distribution pro- 
gram no longer receive any subsidized 
food from any source since, for one rea- 
son or another, the food stamp plan does 
not reach them. 

Two things need to be done: No. 1, 
action should be taken on an emergency 
basis to provide nutritious food and med- 
ical services to individuals who are in 
danger of losing their lives, becoming 
physically impaired, or are suffering be- 
cause of the lack of food or medical at- 
tention. Secondly, a study needs to be 
made of the incidence, chronicity, and 
location of malnutrition and health 
problems incident thereto. And, I have 
felt that this Congress should not finish 
its work without taking positive action 
on both steps. 

Now I come to the reason for taking 
this special order: There has been criti- 
cism of members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee on the Republican side and espe- 
cially of my colleague from Minnesota, 
JOHN Zwack. Congressman Zwack and 
I have discussed this legislation and find 
ourselves in agreement with the state- 
ment I have just made. When the com- 
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mittee acted the other day, they adopted 
a resolution which I am enclosing, call- 
ing for the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct the comprehen- 
sive study and report back in 6 months. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives respectfully requests the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation and 
cooperation with other officials of the Federal 
and State Governments, to make a compre- 
hensive study of the incidence and location 
of serious hunger and malnutrition and 
health problems incident thereto in the 
United States and then report their findings 
and recommendations for dealing with these 
conditions to the Committee on Agriculture 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives as soon as practicable but to submit an 
interlm report within six months from the 
date of approval of this Resolution. 


Congressman Zwack indicates to me 
that he wanted this investigation to be 
speeded up, and the report made back to 
the Congress in 30, 60, or 90 days. He 
also sought to have State officials in- 
volved in such a way as to speed up the 
process. I know how sensitive and con- 
scientious he is and how concerned he is 
over the suffering and privation of fel- 
low humans. 

I appreciate the fact that Congress- 
man Fork of Washington made some 
comments on the floor on October 9 
which begin on page 28175 of the 
Record and that he was joined by our 
colleague from the State of Washington 
(Mrs. May]. As I go over these remarks, 
I note that Congressman FoLeEY stated 
that he feels “a temporary authorization, 
at least, should be given to cope with 
situations of real hunger and malnutri- 
tion discovered in the United States 
which cannot be cared for by any exist- 
ing program while we are waiting for ad- 
ditional information.” Mrs. May states: 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Department of Agriculture 
should give this immediate aid under present 
programs until we have the facts and figures, 
to honestly, intelligently, and factually 
argue in favor of this bill when we bring it 
before the House of Representatives. 


I have some questions from these com- 
ments of exactly how much the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare need in extra authori- 
zation to meet this emergency need when 
stated, as Mr. Fol Rx said in his remarks: 

The testimony of the Bureau of the Budget 
Officials was that present authorizations for 
the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
were sufficient to carry out the purposes of 
this program. 


I compliment my colleague from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Zwacu], for working to 
prevent this legislation from being killed 
in the House Committee on Agriculture 
and for his strong feeling that hungry 
individuals ought to be helped. My feel- 
ings are that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are not the only ones 
at fault. I believe that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity definitely has a re- 
sponsibility since this agency was given 
the responsibility to eliminate poverty in 
the country. And Sargent Shriver, its 
director, has many times spoken in favor 
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of its continuance, claiming that it is 
the command post over all other Federal 
agencies to help eliminate poverty. When 
the evidence of the existence of hunger 
and malnutrition was brought to light, 
the failure of this agency is again very 
evident. 

It seems to me that there would be no 
greater need, especially in title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, than to first 
eliminate hunger and malnutrition. 
Therefore, when the opportunity arises 
in the consideration of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act before the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, I intend to 
offer an amendment which will require 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, if 
they continue to be the agency which has 
responsibility for community action, or 
any other agency that community action 
might be transferred to, that they be re- 
quired to take such action that may be 
necessary on an emergency basis to pro- 
vide necessary nutritious food and medi- 
cal services, whenever such action is re- 
quired to prevent the loss of any indi- 
vidual’s life, physical impairment, or to 
avoid suffering caused by lack of nutri- 
tious food or medical attention. 

Surely, there is no excuse for hunger 
existing in America today. 


CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, it disturbs 
me that the farm program activity which 
most directly benefits city residents was 
the quickest and easiest sacrifice on the 
altar of economy during our considera- 
tion of the Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation Tuesday. I refer to that part 
of the cropland adjustment program 
which bears the colorful name of Green- 
span. 

The people who live in our cities and 
who pay a large part of the cost of farm 
programs often see no direct return from 
their money. In many instances, they feel 
that they give up some short-term ad- 
vantages, such as bargains or distress 
prices for surplus produ+ts, in the hope 
of achieving long-term benefits. Many of 
us who represent urban constituencies 
recognize the validity of these long-term 
considerations—the benefits of abun- 
dance that can come only from a healthy 
agriculture—the benefits of good mar- 
kets that can exist only when farmers 
are prosperous—the benefits of protec- 
tion against depression—the benefits of 
social justice, the strengthening of de- 
mocracy, when we strengthen those who 
are too weak in comparison with the 
people they deal with in the markets. 

But, these benefits are intangible, and 
we in the cities do not see or feel them 
with our senses. 

Greenspan, on the other hand, has 
given us a feeling of getting something 
immediately for our money. 

This program has provided grants to 
our cities, school districts, counties, and 
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State agencies to help them put cropland 
into immediate use for parks, outdoor 
laboratories for students, and many 
other worthwhile purposes, These are di- 
rect and immediate benefits for town 
and city people. 

In addition, the cropland adjustment 
program has offered payments to farm- 
ers and to open up their fields to hunters, 
fishermen, hikers, and—in general—all 
of the people who want to get out and 
enjoy the outdoors. Already hundreds of 
thousands of acres have been opened up 
to city people for use free of charge. We 
like this. We hate to see the program in- 
terrupted just as it is getting well started. 
We want to resume it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


A TRUE STORY THAT COULDN'T BE 
TRUE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I insert an 
editorial from the Sunday, October 8, 
1967, Minneapolis Tribune in the 
Rxconp: 

A True Story THAT COULDN'T BE TRUE 

Once upon a time, there was a country 
rocked by violence in its big cities. Some 
called them racial disturbances. Others said 
they were riots. A few called it a revolution. 

The nation was shocked, to put it mildly. 
“The greatest crisis since the Civil War,” 
was how the politicians described it. The poll- 
sters went out and found that the people 
wanted the government to solve these prob- 
lems. The politicians responded with a multi- 
tude of proposals ...a Marshall Plan for 


the cities... tax incentives to stimulate 
ghetto housing construction. . massive 
job programs. 


Alas, it was all talk. The President was 
too busy fighting a war in another country 
to provide any real leadership. He appointed 
a study commission and announced plans 
to spend $40 million from existing programs 
to create more jobs. The Congress was more 
interested in cutting the budget, although it 
had second thoughts about its earlier in- 
clination to economize on rat control, rent 
supplements and the poverty program. 

Even in the cities that suffered the up- 
heavals, little was changed. In Los Angeles, 
where death and destruction were severe, 
the recommendations of a study commission 
were largely ignored. In Detroit, scene of an- 
other great uprising, there was a great 
amount of wheel-spinning. In Minneapolis, 
a city with problems small enough to be 
manageable, a grand jury worried about un- 
desirable elements in a youth center. 

All the while, the gap grew between the 
haves and the have-nots. Those in the 
ghettos continued to live in crowded hous- 
ing, subsisting on menial jobs or no jobs, 
growing ever more alienated from the afu- 
ent society around them, but not of them. 

This went on through another winter, 
into another spring, and then came summer 
again. The country was rocked by violence 
even greater than before. The nation was 
shocked. . . etc. 


JOB CORPS PAYS OFF BIG 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most ironic and peculiar aspects of the 
legislative history of the war on poverty 
has been the propensity of the program’s 
opponents to launch all-out attacks on 
component parts of the program at pre- 
cisely the time when they are emerging 
as real successes, ‘This has certainly been 
the case with programs such as Head- 
start and Upward Bound, which did not 
interest the opposition too much until 
they began to win the acclaim of educa- 
tors and local leaders all across the Na- 
tion. And it is proving to be equally true 
today, when a massive campaign is un- 
derway to kill or emasculate the Job 
Corps, just as this program is becoming 
the object of praise and support from 
business, labor, and local leadership al- 
most wherever Job Corps centers are 
located. 

As an example of the type of record 
Job Corps is compiling in the crucial 
field of human renewal, I call the atten- 
tion of my distinguished colleagues to an 
article by Betty Katz, entitled “Youth’s 
Stint in Job Corps Pays Off Big,” which 
appeared in the Van Nuys News, on 
September 15. 

Mr, Speaker, this article tells the story 
of a young man named Edmund Lee 
Whittacre, of Simi, Calif., who found the 
road to opportunity through the Job 
Corps. Mr. Whittacre compiled a tre- 
mendous record of achievement in the 
Job Corps, and has won a fine job as an 
electromechanical assembler at Rantec 
Corp., in Calabasas. Next year he plans 
to enroll in college to seek a degree in 
electronics and engineering. In Ed 
Whittacre’s own words: 

I think the Job Corps is a t 
for the boy who will really 1 . 
thing out of it. 


Mr. Speaker, this is exactly the type 
of program and the type of success we 
envisioned when the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act was enacted in 1964. We are 
making solid progress in the war on pov- 
erty—as Ed Whittacre’s case demon- 
strates—and, as Look magazine put it 
several months ago, “we can’t quit now.” 

Mr. Speaker, with permission I insert 
the article at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Van Nuys (Calif.) News, 
Sept. 15, 1967] 
Yourn’s STINT IN JoB Corps Pays Orr Bic 
(By Betty Katz) 

An outstanding Job Corps graduate, a high 
school dropout who had little going for him 
at this time last year, has impressed state 
referral agency personnel and one major Val- 
ley firm to such a degree that he has been 
placed on an excellent job in the vocation of 
his choice. 

Edmund Lee Whittacre, 17, of 1548 Ander- 
son St., Simi, is starting Monday as an elec- 
tro-mechanical assembler at Rantec Corp. in 
Calabasas and plans to enroll at a college 
next year to major in electronics and engi- 
ni A 
One of seven boys and two girls in the 
Clifford A. Whittacre family, the youth 
dropped out of school after completing the 
10th grade at Simi High School last summer 
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and entered the Job Corps on December 13, 
1966. 

When he reported this week to the Cali- 
fornia State Employment Service in Van 
Nuys which had processed him to Parks Job 
Corps Center near Pleasanton, he astounded 
Job Corps specialists in that office. 


GREAT PROGRAM 


Instead of the customary completion of 
one general program of training and some- 
times a G.E.D. (general education diploma 
equivalent to high school graduation), Ed 
showed nine different certificates obtained 
during his nine months in the Job Corps. 

The graduate’s enthusiastic avowal: 

“I think the Job Corps is a great program 
for the boy who will really try to get some- 
thing out of it.” 

This was underscored by the proof pre- 
sented to Job Corps specialist Morey Altes. 

Young Whittacre not only obtained his 
G.E.D. but completed programs in basic elec- 
tronics, resistance welding, manufacturing 
assembly, job application, job interviewing, 
Red Cross first aid and life saving. In addi- 
tion, he earned a driver's certificate enabling 
him to drive government vehicles including 
trucks, 

RECEIVE TESTS 

All this means that during his nine months 
of Job Corps service, Altes said, Ed left extra 
leisure hours to other corpsmen and spent a 
greater portion of his time in the classroom. 

Corpsmen, explained Ralph Pile, CSES of- 
fice manager, receive aptitude tests at the 
Job Corps centers to help them determine 
their potential. Then they are allowed to 
select their own course or courses of study. 

For most it is a one-skill training proposi- 
tion and at best some of the boys also work 
toward obtaining their G.E.D. Whittacre is 
one of the most outstanding returnees his 
office has processed, according to Pile. 

BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 

Concurring with this high regard for the 
young man’s potential are his new employ- 
ers, Rantec Corp., which manufactures 
microwave electronic components, antennaes 
and sub-systems—an area right down Whit- 
tacre’s alley of interest. 

to Jeff Allen, administrative as- 
sistant in the firm’s industrial relations de- 
partment, “Ed seems like a very bright young 
man, able to assume responsibility. We are 
proud to be a part of his development.” 


POLITICS AND THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has recently been a considerable amount 
of publicity and discussion over the po- 
litical expressions of Peace Corps volun- 
teers. This stemmed primarily from the 
criticism by a group of volunteers serv- 
ing in Chile over our involvement in 
Vietnam and the proposed disciplinary 
action against them. 

When this issue first arose, I urged my 
good friend, Jack Vaughn, Peace Corps 
Director, to come out on the side of per- 
mitting volunteers maximum freedom of 
expression with respect to U.S. politics 
and policies within the United States. I 
did so because I feel this volunteer free- 
dom is important to the reception of vol- 
unteers overseas and especially to coun- 
tering any impression that they could 
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be Government or CIA agents. It is also 
important to volunteer morale and re- 
cruitment. These factors are important 
enough to override any adverse domestic 
criticism. 

One of the great strengths of the 
Peace Corps has been its freedom from 
usual State Department policy re- 
straints. To quote Secretary Rusk's re- 
marks of May 1961: 

The Peace Corps is not an instrument of 
foreign policy because to make it so would 
rob it of its contribution to foreign policy. 


Jack Vaughn was clearly faced with a 
very difficult decision and I am most 
pleased to commend him for his flexibil- 
ity, good judgment, and fortitude in re- 
examining the original policy and in per- 
mitting individual volunteers to address 
U.S. officials and news media on U.S. po- 
litical issues and to identify themselves 
as volunteers. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert herewith, for 
inclusion in the Recor», an excellent ar- 
ticle from the September Volunteer, the 
Peace Corps magazine, which describes 
this issue and the policies in greater 
detail: 

POLITICS AND THE PEACE CORPS 
(By Stuart Awbrey) 

(Notge.—Political expression became an 
overt Peace Corps issue this summer. It was 
raised when a group of Volunteers in Chile 
circulated a petition protesting U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. Director Jack Vaughn responded 
with a statement that Volunteers could ex- 
press individual opinions on U.S. policy if 
they avoided public identification with the 
Peace Corps. A Volunteer who persisted in 
carrying his views to the U.S. and host press 
was terminated, and his case received wide- 
spread attention. Overseas, at training sites 
and in Washington, the Peace Corps re- 
examined the nature and risks of political 
expression by its members, Subsequently, the 
non-identification statement was amended 
so as to permit individual Volunteers to ad- 
dress U.S. authorities and on U.S. 
political issues and identify themselves as 
Volunteers.) 

The short, hot, political summer of the 
Peace Corps reaffirmed the rights of its mem- 
bers to exercise personal discretion in mat- 
ters of political speech. It also demonstrated 
that among Peace Corps members the right 
to speak out on political issues often gen- 
erates more concern than the issues them- 
selves. 

Neither of these conditions is original, or 
surprising. The sustaining power of the 
Peace Corps rests less in the hands of its 
shifting and occasionally indifferent con- 
stituencies than in its ideal. The current 
generation of Volunteers and staff members, 
no less than their predecessors, considers 
free speech a cornerstone of that ideal, 


IDEAL EXCEEDS REALITY 

Thousands of Volunteers have testified 
through completion of service questionnaires 
that the idea of the Peace Corps is greater 
than the actual experience. Thousands of 
Volunteers and staff members have at- 
tempted to enhance that experience by 
bringing the operational reality of the Peace 
Corps as close as possible to its ideal. That 
task never ceases, but in approaching it, 
Volunteers and staff members love nothing 
quite so much as a confrontation between 
the ideal and its application. The subject of 
free expression provides a natural arena for 
this confrontation because implicit in the 
Peace Corps idea is the notion that individ- 
uals, by their own actions, including speech, 
might affect societies in a meaningful way. 

This confrontation between the idea and 
the application, as they relate to free speech 
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on political issues, was both natural and in- 
evitable. It was probably necessary, too, be- 
cause the right to exercise personal discre- 
tion in speech, rather than have that discre- 
tion imposed from some other authority, 
must be won or lost by each generation, 
which for the Peace Corps might imply as 
often as every two years. One senior staff 
member sensitive to the pitfalls of political 
expression suggested that “Volunteers are 
always testing the Peace Corps” in this area; 
it is equally true that the agency’s open so- 
ciety is always testing the Volunteers. 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 


The right to exercise personal discretion, 
as opposed to the imposition of institutional 
restraints, applies not only to political speech 
but to any Peace Corps activity in which the 
individual might jeopardize the group. An 
example that comes to mind is in the sphere 
of social behavior. The dismissal of a Volun- 
teer whose public behavior was judged to 
have been harmful to the Peace Corps pro- 
gram in Eastern Nigeria created a controversy 
that surrounded Jack Vaughn during his 
visit there last fall. The director sustained 
the judgment of the local staff that the 
Volunteer's indiscretion, and not his morals 
(as some contended) warranted his dismissal. 

As someone suggested at the forum held 
in Washington on the subject of political 
involvement, if and when the Peace Corps 
ever gets around to writing a White Paper on 
the topic it should be called a Grey Paper. 
It could never reflect an absolutist position 
because the history of the Peace Corps has 
been compiled by men and women who called 
themselves, after Kennedy, ‘idealists without 
illusions.” Their history generally is com- 
posed in deed more than in words, but the 
evidence suggests that they were and are 
generally judicious in their choice of words, 
especially their political words. 


FREE EXPRESSION 


The fact is that for more than six years, 
and particularly in the past year and one 
half under Jack Vaughn, members of the 
Peace Corps have enjoyed as much if not 
more freedom of expression than members 
or employes of any private or government 
institution In the United States, with the 
exception of the universities and colleges. 
This freedom has applied especially to speech 
and writings on matters that relate directly 
to the philosophy and operation of the Peace 
Corps. It has also applied to speech and 
writings on matters of public concern in the 
United States, particularly but not exclu- 
sively on the subject of civil rights. It has 
not applied to speech and writings on mat- 
ters of public concern in host countries, 
where policy and practice have dictated non- 
involvement. 

A development in Chile this summer chal- 
lenged the assumption that members of the 
Peace Corps have a de facto right to public 
expression of private views on political ques- 
tions. A group of Volunteers began to cir- 
culate a petition protesting U.S. policy in 
Vietnam, which prompted Jack Vaughn to 
tell them that Volunteers had a right to ex- 
press individual opinions to U.S. authorities 
and the U.S. press so long as they avoided 
public identification with the Peace Corps. 
His medium was a letter to Volunteers which 
concluded: 

“I think you will agree that our commit- 
ment to the Peace Corps is made as in- 
dividuals and does not entail subscribing 
to or endorsing any set of political beliefs. 
The Peace Corps as an organization has 
neither the expertise nor the mission to ad- 
dress itself to political matters outside our 
area of responsibility. It has no position on 
such matters and no one can, in good con- 
science, seek to speak, or to permit others 
to infer that they speak, for its 15,000 mem- 
bers.” 

One of the Chile Volunteers, Bruce Murray, 
wrote to The New York Times protesting the 
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war in Vietnam and the policy enunciated by 
Vaughn. The Times did not print Murray's 
letter, but treated the petition and the 
policy; a wire service picked up the story and 
it was treated in the Chile press. Though 
Murray was discouraged from further action 
by his regional Peace Corps director, he 
translated his letter to The Times, delivered 
it to El Sur in Concepción and had it pub- 
lished. He was terminated on the grounds 
that he had involved himself in a political 
issue that is contentious in Chile. Back in 
Washington, he told Peace Corps staff mem- 
bers that if he returned to Chile he would 
continue to carry the same issue to the 
Chilean and U.S, press. 


VIETNAM PLATFORM 


For at least one newspaper and a handful 
of individuals in the United States, the 
Murray dismissal presented an opportunity 
to use the Peace Corps as a platform for their 
views on Vietnam, as Murray himself had 
done. But by far the majority of those 
concerned with the case gave their atten- 
tion to the rights of Peace Corps members 
to address themselves to matters of public 
concern in the United States. A quintet of 
Volunteers in Ecuador quickly tested the 
non-Peace Corps identification edict with a 
letter to The New York Times, which dwelt 
primarily with the policy and summarily 
with Vietnam. These Volunteers were not 
terminated. They had not injected their 
views on a contentious political issue into 
the host press. Vaughn followed shortly with 
an amendment to the earlier ban on identifi- 
cation with the Peace Corps in letters home; 
he said the right to write individual letters 
to U.S. authorities and journals on US. 
political issues, using Peace Corps identi- 
fication or not, was okay with the Peace 
Corps. This alteration in effect reaffirmed the 
rights of Peace Corps members to address 
themselves to public questions at home. 
Vaughn also reaffirmed the policy of non- 
involvement in host national political issues. 


DISCRETION REAFFIRMED 


On the surface, the Peace Corps was back 
where it started, perched precariously, as 
always, on the discretion of its membership. 
But it had gone through a classic crisis, and 
some things would not be the same again. 
The like so many in the Peace 
Corps, could not easily be measured, pri- 
marily because most of them were wrought 
in the minds and attitudes of participants. 
The very foundations of the non-political 
nature of the Peace Corps were re-examined 
with a clear realization that a new chapter 
was being written. Returned Volunteers no 
longer associated with the agency attempted 
for the first time to exercise group influence 
on the agency. Returned Volunteers on the 
staff promoted a forum on political involve- 
ment and engaged with senior officials in the 
largest and longest forum in memory. Thou- 
sands of trainees tackled the question in dis- 
cussion groups. 

The chapter, like most of the chapters in 
the Peace Corps political book, remains un- 
finished. It is impossible to predict, for ex- 
ample, if the coming generation of the Peace 
Corps will exercise its powers of discretion 
so wisely as most of their predecessors. All 
we know is that they will have the chance 
to try. The current generation has taught 
the Peace Corps that it has less to fear from 
political issues than from restraints on their 
discussion. That lesson in itself was worthy 
of the experience. 


GENERAL PULASKI MEMORIAL DAY, 
1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
month President Johnson signed a proc- 
lamation designating Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 11, as General Pulaski’s Memorial 
Day. 

I am pleased to join with the Presi- 
dent and our colleagues in paying tribute 
to this great Polish patriot and to honor 
his tireless efforts and dedication to 
the cause of America’s freedom and 
independence. 

Count Kazimierz—Casimir—Pulaski, a 
nobleman and army officer, was driven 
into exile from his native Poland. In 1777 
he joined the American Revolutionary 
Army as an officer and organized the first 
American cavalry unit, known as the 
Pulaski Legion. He was subsequently 
made a brigadier general and was ap- 
pointed chief of cavalry. He served with 
great distinction and valor in America’s 
War of Independence and his role at 
Brandywine and Germantown is partic- 
ularly noteworthy. On October 9, 1779, 
while leading his cavalry unit in a dar- 
ing charge during the Battle of Savan- 
nah, General Pulaski was mortally 
wounded—thus giving his life for his 
conviction that freedom is a nation’s 
most cherished possession. 

Not only do we pay tribute to General 
Pulaski but I believe this is an appro- 
priate occasion on which to honor those 
many Americans of Polish origin or de- 
scent who have defended and strength- 
ened General Pulaski’s principles over 
the years and who have contributed so 
much to the strength and growth of the 
United States. There are presently more 
than 10 million Americans of Polish 
descent and their many contributions to 
government, science, the arts and hu- 
manities and athletics should be noted 
with great pride. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all Amer- 
icans—regardless of birth or descent— 
should pause today and rededicate them- 
selves to those principles and convictions 
which General Pulaski fought and died 
for—that the erosion of freedom any- 
where weakens freedom everywhere. 


LEGISLATION TO RESCIND SST 
APPROPRIATION 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware of the great furor over who is 
responsible for reducing nonessential 
spending. The President maintains that 
the appropriations process is the sole re- 
sponsibility of Congress, yet he has seen 
fit to freeze certain military construction 
and public works projects and just a year 
ago put a freeze on highway spending. 
Many Members of this House maintain 
that the President must take the initia- 
tive to reduce spending, yet they con- 
sistently go beyond even the administra- 
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tion’s budget recommendations in areas 
such as public works. 

Actually, the responsibility for Federal 
spending is a dual one. The President is 
obligated to present his budget recom- 
mendations to the Congress and to jus- 
tify them. But only Congress can make 
the actual appropriations. The President 
cannot spend what Congress does not 
give him. In the current dispute, both 
parties have been at fault. The President 
has failed to establish reasonable spend- 
ing priorities in light of current economic 
and international conditions. In a num- 
ber of instances, his spending program 
has served actually to fan the fires of the 
inflation he is seeking to alleviate by 
raising taxes. And Congress has further 
aggravated the situation by going beyond 
the administration’s budget recommen- 
dations in some instances and failing to 
reduce unnecessarily high budget re- 
quests in others. 

I was pleased to hear the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations state to the House last week 
that he was looking forward to seeing 
legislation introduced to rescind appro- 
priations made earlier this year by the 
House. I am pleased, therefore, to join 
with the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGrecor] in introducing a bill to re- 
scind the $143 million appropriation for 
the supersonic transport—SST. 

It seems clear that this appropriation 
is not justified for a project which not 
only is a potential menace to health, 
safety, and property but which may well 
end up costing the Nation several billions 
of dollars without any demonstrable 
benefit. I have opposed appropriations 
for the SST in the past and I will con- 
tinue to do so. Continued funding of this 
highly speculative venture means taking 
an irrevocable plunge down a bottomless 
pit of expenditure. 

If this House really means to reduce 
nonessential spending, let it act favor- 
ably on the legislation introduced by the 
gentleman from Minnesota and me, And 
let that be but a start in meeting con- 
gressional responsibility to control the 
appropriations process. 


COLUMBUS DAY AS A NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HANLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
my good friend and constituent, the 
Honorable John F. Nave, appeared be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee in 
support of legislation to establish Octo- 
ber 12, Columbus Day, as a national 
holiday. As a cosponsor of this legisla- 
tion, I was interested in his testimony 
and would like to share it with my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Nave is actively working with the 
National Columbus Day Committee for 
the passage of this bill, but his appear- 
ance before the Judiciary Committee 
was as legislative chairman of the Grand 
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Lodge of the State of New York, Order 
of the Sons of Italy in America. His tes- 
timony, in part, follows: 

The Grand Lodge of the State of New York, 
Order of the Sons of Italy in America, a frater- 
nal non-profit non-political organization, 
founded, incorporated, and recognized under 
the Laws of the State of New York since 
1911, wholeheartedly favors the enactment of 
House Bill(s) now before your House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee No. 4 to make Colum- 
bus Day (October 12) a legal federal holiday. 

This continent was discovered in 1492— 
475 years ago—and of which the last 191 
years we have been a nation, 

So much has been said and written since 
then—down through the centuries—on the 
discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus that any lengthy statement would ap- 
pear to take on a repetitious and superfluous 
meaning. Because of this, and to advance our 
cause, we shall indulge briefly in basic rea- 
soning and in logical contravention of valid 
objections. 

As loyal and devoted American citizens, 
we believe it is a matter of duty, honor and 
country that we honor finally this great 
man—Christopher Columbus—and the deed 
he performed. Certainly enough time has 
elapsed to favor this action. 

The Federal Government of the United 
States of America by enacting House Bill(s) 
now before it at this hearing would be keep- 
ing in step with the same action already 
taken by the overwhelming majority of the 
50 States in the Union, including the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, in declaring this 
day a legal public holiday. 

Also, let us not forget that it would add 
to the Good Neighbor Policy, for Columbus 
Day is both a legal holiday and great day 
with our Latin American neighbors. 

For the record it should be noted that 
countries which declare Columbus Day as a 
legal holiday in South and Central America 
and the year in which they proclaimed same 
are as follows: 

Argentina, 1917. 
Bolivia, 1936. 
Chile, 1921. 
Colombia, 1892. 
Costa Rica, 1892. 
Cuba, 1922, 
Dominican Republic, 1912. 
Ecuador, 1915. 
Guatemala, 1913. 
Honduras, 1949. 
Nicaragua, 1898. 
Panama, 1945. 
Paraguay, 1939. 
Peru, 1917. 
Salvador, 1939. 
Uruguay, 1937. 

(17) Venezuela, 1921. 

Thus, we find by laws enacted in the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere that Columbus Day, 
next to Christmas, is the most celebrated 
holiday. With this fact in sight, it is hard to 
conceive that our Federal Government does 
not follow suit. 

Some people in good conscience and with 
valid reasoning oppose Columbus Day as an 
added legal federal holiday because it might 
increase highway accidents. This question 
was asked to be answered by the Federal 
Highway Administrator, Bureau of Roads, 
when submitted to him by a former member 
of the United States Senate. The Federal 
Highway Administrator replied with a mass 
of statistics and concluded as follows: “That 
highway accidents should not be a major 
consideration in any decision on the proposal 
that Columbus Day be made a legal holiday.” 

Other people object because it would cost 
roughly over $50 million a year to give each 
federal employee an additional day off. How- 
ever, they fail to realize the increase in 
excise taxes the Federal Government will ob- 
tain on the sale of such items as travel fares, 
gasoline, tobacco and other goods whose con- 
sumption rises with leisure and recreational 
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periods. In addition, they fail to note that 
our business world, some representing very 
vital segments in industry, such as railroads, 
airlines, buses, manufacturers, all vital to 
our economy, stand to gain by additional 
leisure and recreational time. 

Needless to say its good effect will be seen 
in more job opportunities, more prosperity, 
more good will, more excise taxes for the fed- 
eral government, and a better effect on the 
national health and welfare, 

To elaborate further on this point we note 
that right now Members of the Congress, 
News Media, and many other Americans are 
advocating the realignment of most of our 
current legal federal holidays so as to extend 
certain two day weekends into three day 
weekends for the same basic reasons which 
we have outlined in favor of making Colum- 
bus Day a legal federal holiday. 


THE MOST REVEREND DAVID F. 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D., COADJUTOR 
BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE OF 
SYRACUSE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HanLEy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Tomorrow, October 12, 
1967, in the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception, Syracuse, N.Y., the Most 
Reverend David F. Cunningham, D.D., 
will be formally received as coadjutor 
bishop of the Diocese of Syracuse. As 
coadjutor “with right of succession,” 
Bishop Cunningham will become the 
sixth bishop of the Diocese of Syracuse 
should the present bishop, the Most 
Reverend Walter A. Foery retire or be- 
come incapacitated. Sharing the senti- 
ments of the people of Onondaga County 
and the other six counties that comprise 
the Diocese of Syracuse, I am convinced 
that this memorable event is deserving of 
special recognition. 

The new coadjutor was born in Walk- 
erville, Mont., but grew up in New York 
State in the city of Oswego. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood on June 12, 
1926. Following graduate studies in can- 
on law at the Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D.C., he was ap- 
pointed as Secretary successively to 
Bishop Daniel J. Curley, Bishop John 
A. Duffy, and Bishop Walter A. Foery. 
Under Bishop Foery he was given in- 
creasing responsibilities in the admin- 
istration of the diocese, being appointed 
chancellor in 1939, vicar general in 1946, 
and auxiliary bishop in 1950. 

During these years the diocese experi- 
enced the greatest growth in its 81 years 
history. The almost doubling of the 
Catholic population necessitated the es- 
tablishing of 33 new parishes and the 
erection of 64 new church buildings. 
The opening of two colleges, LeMoyne 
and Maria Regina, of 10 new high 
schools, and of 38 additional grammar 
schools, is indicative of the development 
of the Catholic educational system dur- 
ing this period. Other developments as 
the expansion of hospital facilities and 
homes for the aged, the establishing of 
summer youth camps, an inner city 
foundation for work among the poor, 
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Newman centers for private and public 
colleges, retreat houses, and similar com- 
munity oriented projects are too various 
to enumerate. 

Nor can one measure, but merely af- 
firm, the contributions Bishop Cun- 
ningham has made during these years 
toward the spiritual and moral well- 
being not only of his own church but of 
the community in which he has labored. 
No small part for the intensified spirit 
of cooperation among all religious groups 
is the spirit Bishop Cunningham has 
brought to the community from his par- 
ticipation at the Second Vatican Council. 

With the people of all faiths in the 
counties of Broome, Chenango, Cortland, 
Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, and Os- 
wego, we join in extending our prayer- 
ful congratulations to the Most Reverend 
David F. Cunningham, D.D., the new 
coadjutor bishop of the Diocese of Syr- 
acuse. 


SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN SAMUEL 
S. STRATTON—THE COLLEGES 
AND THE COUNTRY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HANLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
our colleague from New York [Mr. STRAT- 
TON] delivered the principal address at 
the 39th annual Founders’ Day Convoca- 
tion of Hartwick College, in Oneonta, 
N.Y. In addition, Hartwick College con- 
ferred on Mr. STRATTON the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. I commend the 
good judgment of Hartwick College in 
conferring this most deserving honor 
upon my friend and colleague, Congress- 
man STRATTON, and extend to him my 
heartiest congratulations. The citation 
conferring the honorary degree on our 
colleague praised him for manifesting 
“a high sense of responsibility and 
strongly held personal standards, sup- 
porting every man’s snare in benefiting 
by, and defending, our constitutional 
freedoms.” 

In his address to the college’s convoca- 
tion, the gentleman from New York, a 
senior member of the Armed Services 
Committee who has twice personally 
visited the battlefronts of Vietnam, 
gave a careful and reasoned analysis of 
our Nation’s policy in Southeast Asia. 
It is one of the clearest expositions of 
this policy that I have ever read, and 
I am, therefore, happy to include that 
address at this point in the Recorp and 
thus bring it to the attention of his col- 
leagues in this House: 

THE COLLEGES AND THE COUNTRY 
(Address by Co an SAMUEL S. STRAT- 

TON at the 37th annual Founders’ Day Con- 

vocation, Hartwick College, Oct. 10, 1967) 

President Klinger, Chairman Ryder, Rev- 
erend clergy, members of the Faculty, and 
ladies and gentlemen of Hartwick College: 

I consider it a very great privilege and 
honor to be asked to come here this morning 
to join in your annual celebration of Foun- 
ders’ Day. In fact, I prize this invitation se 
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highly that I have even found it possible to 
be away from Washington on the very day 
that the House takes up a pay raise bill for 
millions of Government employees, a meas- 
ure with an unusual ability to win friends 
at the ballot box in November. But I do 
expect to be back in Washington before the 
final vote is taken—just to be on the safe 
side. 

In the 9 years I have been privileged to 
serve Oneonta in the Congress I have treas- 
ured my warm friendships here at Hartwick. 
Many of your fellow students have served 
in my Washington office as summer interns. 
I have benefited from cordial personal friend- 
ships with your presidents and professors. 
Before he left, President Binder asked me to 
assure you that the fact that he had left for 
Yugoslavia just before I came here to speak 
was purely coincidental, He said he hadn't 
planned it that way at all. 

I have watched with admiration the tre- 
mendous growth that has taken place on 
this hill in these past 9 years, and the in- 
creasingly important role that Hartwick Col- 
lege is playing in the educational life of the 
Nation, especially highlighted this year with 
the opening of your new center for Latin 
American studies in Mexico City. 

Founders’ Day serves two primary purposes 
here at Hartwick. First, it provides a perfectly 
normal bit of icing on the academic cake, 
a brief but well deserved break early in the 
year’s schedule, and a chance for both the 
college and the community to get another 
glimpse of the academic pageantry that is so 
important a part of any thriving college. 

But there is a more important reason, too, 
and that is to give all of us an opportunity 
to observe the steady progress of’ this college, 
to reflect on where we have come from, pon- 
der where we are headed, and remind our- 
selves again in today’s changing world of the 
principles and faith that brought this Col- 
lege forth almost a half century ago. 

What was that faith, what were those prin- 
ciples that made possible here in Oneonta 
a new, small, liberal-arts college under the 
aegis of the Lutheran Church? Three things 
appear to have been uppermost in the minds 
of your Founding Fathers. First, certainly, 
was that American men and women could 
not discharge their responsibilities as Chris- 
tian citizens effectively in a complex and 
expanding world without access to all the 
basic information they could possibly ab- 
sorb. Hartwick College was created first of 
all to provide the solid, factual information 
that the times required, and requires even 
more today. 

But education, as the Founders of Hart- 
wick College also knew, is more than facts 
alone. Get wisdom, says the Bible, “and with 
all thy getting, get understanding.” Modern 
man needs more than just an ability to recite 

‘the World Almanac by heart from cover to 
cover. He needs to be able to arrange those 
facts into some kind of meaningful pattern, 
to tie one bit to another into some overall 
concept of the world he lives in, some per- 
sonal faith or philosophy. This was to be 
one of the special responsibilities of this new 
church-related college. The effort to impart 
a faith or philosophy may not always succeed, 
even here. But it is well worth the try, for 
without some fairly coherent view of where 
the world is or should be heading, many of 
the nuts and bolts of factual information 
rapidly lose both their meaning and their 
usefulness. 

Before I became a politician I was a stu- 
dent of philosophy, believe it or not. And 
one of my special heroes was Spinoza. Spi- 
noza was a master at putting things together 
into this kind of meaningful framework. He 
did it by seeing each thing, as he expressed 
it, “sub specie aeternitatis”, under the aspect 
of eternity. “I have endeavored”, Spinoza 
wWegte, “neither to praise nor to denounce 
men’s actions, but to understand them.“ This 
may seem a rather detached point of view 
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for today’s world, but the pattern that Spi- 
noza had in mind really adds up to the scien- 
tific and historical chain of cause and effect 
between events. So, like the Founders of 
Hartwick College, Spinoza, too, would have 
understood the words of that current song 
hit, “On a Clear Day You Can See Forever.“ 
This is what education is really about! 

Then there is a third ingredient of a Hart- 
wick education. This College was not created, 
afterall, to make hermits or recluses, and I 
see little evidence here that you have been 
producing any. It was created to turn out 
active, productive, effective, and responsible 
Christian citizens—clergymen, missionaries, 
teachers, leaders in every conceivable secular 
walk of life. Graduates of Hartwick College 
were expected to be doers of the Word, not 
hearers only—to act, to serve, to make their 
contribution to their community and their 
country, to carve their own special nitch in 
the world. 

My father was a preacher, not Lutheran 
but Presbyterian. And I can recall in my 
early days a certain measure of chagrin at 
being a preacher's kid. You couldn't quite let 
go the way the other kids did. I often 
thought it might be more fun to be a grocer's 
kid, or a doctor's. But then one day my father 
pointed out that there were more minister's 
sons listed in Who’s Who than the sons of 
anyone else, And so I started to feel a little 
bit better. Just why this fact should be I 
don't know, but I suspect that the mixture 
of plain living and high thinking that per- 
vades most personages imparts a sense of 
drive and commitment to those who are a 
part of it that stays with them for the rest 
of their lives. In fact, I often wonder whether 
we in our generation, for all our material 
progress, are doing half as much to get our 
own children headed in the right direction. 
But here at Hartwick you do feel that chal- 
lenge. 

These are the three concepts, as I see it, 
that underlie education at Hartwick. And 
when you stop to think of it, they are also 
principles that should mark all good educa- 
tion in this modern democratic society of 
ours. For, as some of the more activist stu- 
dent organizations have lately been remind- 
ing us in another connection, the college is 
in the world and in the country, with its 
own share of responsibility for the success 
and survival of our special way of life. 

Now suppose we try to apply these three 
principles which I have just outlined to what 
is plainly the overriding national issue in 
America today—Viet Nam. I am, of course, 
aware that this is a controversial subject 
that has divided our country with an inten- 
sity and bitterness not experienced since the 
months just before Pearl Harbor. I know that 
my own position on Viet Nam is already 
fairly well known to anyone who has the 
time—as you probably don’t—to read the 
Oneonta papers. And I know there are those 
in town who don't agree with that view— 
though fewer perhaps here than on another 
campus. I realize the intensity of feeling 
runs especially high in the academic commu- 
nity. I have no desire to start an argument 
here this morning. But if education is in- 
deed relevant to life, and if our colleges do 
bear their share of responsibility for the 
success and survival of this Nation and our 
free way of life, then we must try again and 
again and again to use the resources and 
special skills of our colleges and universities 
to think through the complex and difficult 
aspects of this baffling and frustrating na- 
tional problem to a workable solution, not 
just sloganize about it. 

To begin with, there is the fundamental 
obligation to get the full facts. We in Wash- 
ington are often amazed at the number of 
people who seem to have solutions to Viet 
Nam without any real understanding of the 
Far East or of the conduct of military opera- 
tions. Indeed many seem to have very little 
memory even of world history. And a lot of 
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those who are so ready to find fault with our 
policy in Viet Nam haven't even been there. 
“My mind is made up” seems to be the view; 
don't confuse me with the facts.” 

For months we have been reading about 
the hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
civilians supposedly burned by U.S. napalm. 
Yet in the past few days a team of distin- 
guished physicians from the AM. A. has re- 
turned from Viet Nam and reported that 
civilian casualties from napalm are almost 
non-existent. Day after day the New York 
Times tells us that the military situation is 
no better there now than when our troops 
first landed. Yet two and a half years ago 
the Viet Cong had cut the country almost 
in half, while today we have reasonably firm 
control of about 60 percent of the land area 
and some 75 percent of the people. 

I got a letter recently from a fellow who 
suggested we get out of Viet Nam right away. 
“Why don’t you fellows just draw a line”, he 
wrote me, “and let the Communists stay on 
their side of the line and we'll stay on ours?” 
But that, afterall, is what the fighting is all 
about now! We drew such a line back at 
Geneva in 1954, and the Communists didn’t 
stay put on their side of that line. 

Actually, we are making progress in Viet 
Nam, and most people who go there come 
back with a much more reassuring view of 
this progress and of the value of the job we 
are doing there. And it isn’t brainwashing, 
either. Viet Nam is a vastly different kind of 
war from any we have ever fought before, 
and many of the cliches which sound so 
plausible on this side of the Pacific just 
don’t apply over there. 

But more is at issue than just facts and 
figures. What about the pattern? What does 
it all mean? Where does it all fit into what 
has been happening in the world these past 
few years? Don’t we have a right to expect 
our colleges to give us some reasonably co- 
herent account of what has been happening 
in this world of ours, since the end of World 
War II, and in the days before? Can one 
really understand Viet Nam without know- 
ing something of the events that have been 
shaping history for these past 50 years? 
Those who refuse to learn from the errors of 
the past, Santayana said, are condemned to 
repeat them. Well, what about the costly 
lessons we learned between World War I and 
World War II and even afterwards—Man- 
churia, and Ethiopia, and Czechoslovakia, 
and Berlin, and Korea, and Lebanon, and 
Cuba? Have we learned them? Have we in- 
deed even bothered to remember them? Per- 
haps Mao Tse Tung was not entirely right 
in saying that all power comes out of the 
barrel of a gun. But surely we know enough 
from our past to realize that no country 
can possibly remain free and independent 
today without a measure of military force. 
Surely, we know, too, as Winston Churchill 
put it, that we do not obtain peace and 
security for ourselves by throwing tiny coun- 
tries to the wolves. Everybody wants peace; 
the problem is how do you get it in today’s 
dangerous and predatory world. 

It takes no special clairvoyance to under- 
stand what has been happening to the 
United States. Since before World War II 
we have played an increasingly greater role 
in trying to organize a peaceful, orderly 
world. Not only did our armies contribute 
mightily to the defeat of Hitler and Tojo, 
but after that we created the United Nations, 
the Marshall Plan, and NATO, And in the 
years since then we gave away literally bil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of American 
lives to make a world where order would pre- 
vail rather than the law of the jungle. Never 
before in history has any nation, great or 
small, made such an outpouring of its own 
goods and lives to help other people around 
the world. We didn’t do this just because we 
were altruistic. We didn’t take over the task 
of world leadership because we fancied a po- 
liceman’s uniform. We did it for the simple 
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reason that it was the only reasonable way 
to protect our own security. Drawn into two 
devastating foreign conflicts in less than a 
generation, we knew that if aggression were 
ever allowed to succeed again our own free- 
dom and security would be in peril. It was 
as simple and straightforward as that. And 
until Viet Nam we have won every confron- 
tation with armed aggression that we under- 
took, from Iran to Cuba. Are we ready now 
suddenly to give up on this long and costly 
and increasingly successful struggle and just 
call it quits because it’s only a small coun- 
try, and besides it’s only in Asia, 

One may argue whether we should or 
shouldn’t have gone into Viet Nam in the 
first place, but that question is totally aca- 
demic now. The fact is that we are there. The 
fact is that we have committed ourselves, 
completely. And having put our hand to the 
plow, anyone with eyen an elementary un- 
derstanding of the forces and factors in the 
present world knows that we cannot possibly 
turn back without the most profoundly ser- 
ious consequences both for ourselves and the 
whole world. Oh, it may be comforting to 
imagine that if we just abandoned Viet Nam 
tomorrow, or even abandoned it in easy 
stages (as the enclave theory would have us 
do), our worries would suddenly be at an end 
and peace would descend on the world. But 
nothing could be further from the truth. As 
far as retreating to the placid, easy days 
before World War I, when America lay secure 
behind the far-flung power of the British 
fleet, the plain fact is that we just can’t go 
home again. 

This point was made very eloquently only 
the other day in Look magazine by one of 
America’s most distinguished Far Eastern 
scholars, Professor Edwin O. Reischauer, of 
Harvard, until recently our ambassador to 
Japan—and, incidentally, very far from 
being a Viet Nam hawk: 

“However our withdrawal (from Viet Nam) 
might be papered over (Ambassador Reisch- 
auer writes) it would be recognized every- 
where as a defeat for us, and we would have 
to face the consequences—all of Viet Nam 
would fall under Communist rule—but this 
in itself would be only a relatively minor 
drawback—a far more important conse- 
quence of our withdrawal would be the psy- 
chological and political impact of our defeat 
on Southeast Asia and the whole world—such 
an outcome in the Viet Nam war would send 
a massive psychological tremor through all 
these countries, further threatening their 
stability and perhaps sharply shifting their 
present international orientation—America’s 
defeat in Viet Nam would seem to be proof 
positive of the Maoist doctrine that what the 
Communists call ‘wars of national liberation’ 
are irresistible. The old concept that Com- 
munism is the wave of the future, at least in 
the less developed parts of the world, would 
be strongly revived, just at a time when the 
wave seemed spent.” 

Who can say that avoiding such a tragic 
defeat as this is not a matter of the highest 
importance to America—a matter indeed of 
the highest priority? 

If this is the situation, as I deeply believe, 
then what should be the proper response of 
the college community? What is the course 
for the educated man or woman to take? If 
America does stand at the brink, then where 
do we stand? Can the scholar simply view the 
passing parade with majestic detachment? Or 
must knowledge, as the Founders of Hartwick 
believe, be transformed into appropriate and 
effective action? 

I detect a feeling in many quarters today 
that the reason the Viet Nam war is so un- 
popular is that it confronts us with a number 
of difficult and unpleasant tasks. But history 
records few nations that have grown great or 
prospered simply by following the easy, pain- 
less course of action. Churchill stood and 
fought when all he had was a handful of 
banged up cabin cruisers left over from Dun- 
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kirk and the few“ brave men of the RAF 
fighter command to “whom so many owed so 
much,” 

And have we so soon forgotten that Presi- 
dent Kennedy—a patron saint today to so 
many Viet Nam protestors—knew from his 
own experience that there were no easy, sim- 
ple, painless answers in today’s predatory 
world. Have we forgotten that it was he who 
faced Khrushchev over Cuba and faced him 
down? Have we forgotten that his classic In- 
augural Address summoned this Nation of 
ours not to a life of ease and simplicity but 
to a “long twilight struggle” against the 
forces opposing freedom. As a nation he 
pledged us to “pay any price, meet any hard- 
ship, bear any burden, support any friend, 
oppose any foe, to assure the survival and the 
success of liberty.” 

America faces a profound crisis today over 
Viet Nam. But this crisis is not on the battle- 
fields of Southeast Asia. It is back here in the 
towns and cities and villages of America. It is 
not a crisis of weapons, it is a crisis of will 
and determination. The simple question is 
whether America has the guts, the strength, 
the intestinal fortitude to see us through the 
additional months needed to secure the lim- 
ited objectives we have set for ourselves. Do 
we really have the moral courage, as a nation, 
to make the hard, tough, and painful deci- 
sions that must be made to protect our own 
security? That’s the question. Not every na- 
tion that faced a similar threat in by-gone 
days measured up. The Romans were too pre- 
occupied with bread and circuses to defend 
themselves from the Huns. And they col- 
lapsed, not from without but from within. 
Must we do the same? 

A recent visitor back from Viet Nam tells 
this story: After meeting some of our front- 
line troops around the DMZ he was deeply 
impressed, as everybody is, with their cour- 
age and quiet professional devotion to duty. 
Chatting with one young soldier he asked, 
“Say, do those draft card burners and Viet 
Nam protesters back in the States bother 
you fellows much?” The soldier smiled back, 
“Don’t be too hard on them, sir. You see, 
a lot of them are over here now.” 

Yes, we can generate courage and devo- 
tion on the front lines. But can we also gen- 
erate them back here at home? Surely our 
colleges and universities, those institutions 
which bear such a heavy responsibility for 
passing along from generation to generation 
the rich heritage of free, democratic civiliza- 
tion, surely they, too, can recognize these 
threats to that heritage, and surely they can 
do their part to mobilize the spiritual 
strength our people need to resist them? 

I, for one, deeply believe, as I am sure you 
do, that this great democratic system of ours 
can make the tough, hard, unpopular deci- 
sions that must be made if we are to survive, 
whether it be about the strength of our forces 
at Con Thien or the health and stability of 
our economy here at home. Every politician, 
every public official in a position of respon- 
sibility, has an overriding obligation to sup- 
port those decisions, whatever may be the 
political consequences to himself. Every 
citizen, when he knows the truth of our peril, 
will, I am sure, support those decisions too. 

This is the real legacy of the vigorous, 
courageous, informed, and responsible brand 
of education to which Hartwick College was 
dedicated so many years ago. How fitting 
that in this critical hour we should be paus- 
ing once more to pay tribute to the men 
whose foresight made this idea a living reality 
here on this hill. And what finer tribute for 
us, as friends and members of Hartwick Col- 
lege, to pay to them than here to reaffirm our 
dedication to those same principles, confident 
that in the months ahead, as so often in the 
past, an America so sustained and so sup- 
ported will not only survive, but, under God, 
will flourish and prosper for many centuries 
still to come. 
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PUBLIC BENEFITS FROM THE LIGHT 
BULB INVESTIGATION OF THE 
BROOKS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FasceLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, U.S. Con- 
sumer in the lead article of its October 2, 
1967, newsletter describes a 3-year fight 
led by our distinguished colleague, Jack 
Brooks, in behalf of the American con- 
sumer. As chairman of the Government 
Activities Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, Jack 
Brooks has led the fight for more effi- 
cient, longer life light bulbs. 

In response to the subcommittee’s 
investigation, the General Electric Co. 
recently announced that by early next 
year it will market a line of electric light 
bulbs with double the life of existing 
varieties of household bulbs at no ap- 
preciable increase in cost. U.S. Consumer 
estimates that this will result in a reduc- 
tion of $100 million annually in the light 
bulb bill of the American consumer, not 
to mention the added convenience and 
increased safety which longer life bulbs 
will bring to the American home. 

This improvement in light bulb design 
is a significant achievement for which 
Jack Brooxs deserves a large share of the 
credit. His subcommittee’s investigation 
once again demonstrates the continued 
interest and concern the Congress takes 
in the welfare of the American consumer. 
As a member of the Government Activ- 
ities Subcommittee, it has been my pleas- 
ure to participate in this latest effort and 
to work with our colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from U.S. 
Consumer follows: 

Here’s a switch that could cut your light 
bulb costs by about 50% after the first of the 
year ... The company that makes most of 
the household bulbs sold in this country has 
finally agreed to do what it could have been 
doing many years ago: make standard in- 
candescent bulbs last twice as long as they 
do now without increasing the total cost of 
the bulb and electricity to the consumer. 

Here is a consumer victory of the first 
magnitude, For it means you will not have 
to continue buying and using two bulbs 
to do the work of only one. It will end one 
of the most costly charades ever perpetrated 
on the American public, one which forced 
consumers to buy 800 million household 
bulbs last year when the job could have been 
done with only half that many bulbs with a 
slight alteration of bulb makeup. (Possible 
annual savings to American consumers: $100 
million.) 

This was no cheerful, voluntary gesture by 
the industry, however. It was the result of a 
three-year battle by a persistent Texas Con- 
gressman named Jack Brooks. He refused to 
swallow industry arguments that it could 
not be done .. and he vigorously disagreed 
with executives who said the public would 
not want it. ... Brooks merely looked into 
all the dark corners of the light bulb indus- 
try and began to issue public reports on 
what he found. 

As chairman of a House subcommittee on 
government activities, he issued two reports. 
.. . One came in 1964, the other a year ago. 
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The latter, entitled “The Short Life of the 
Electric Light Bulb,” demonstrated the feasi- 
bility and logic of producing standard light 
bulbs that would last twice as long as present 
ones at virtually no increase in cost to the 
companies or their customers. He then gave 
the three companies that make almost all 
bulbs (General Electric, Westinghouse and 
Sylvania) a year to come up with one good 
reason why this could not be done. 

Not getting a satisfactory explanation, and 
fearing that he was being led on, Brooks 
started to prepare for a public airing of the 
matter in hearings. That did it. GE, for one, 
did not want to have the facts come into the 
glare of such publicity. Its surrender came 
last week in a company announcement that, 
for some reason, received almost no coverage 
by the major news media. 

Briefly, here is what GE says it will do: 
Present bulbs of 15-, 25- and 40-watt sizes 
will be replaced by longer lasting ones at no 
increase in price. Bulb life will be boosted 
from 1,100 hours to 2,500 hours for the 15- 
watt size, from 1,200 hours to 2,500 hours for 
the 25-watt size and from 1,000 to 1,500 hours 
for the 40-watt size. The lumens (units of 
light given off) will be reduced by 6 to 10 

cent, an amount that will be scarcely 
noticeable in most lamps. 

A separate new line of bulbs will be pro- 
duced for most of the larger sizes. Bulb life 
will be 1,500 hours for the 60-watt size, 
compared to the present 1,000 hours.. and 
bulb life for both 100-watt and 150-watt sizes 
will be raised to 1,500 hours, compared to 
only 750 hours with present bulbs. Prices for 
60- and 100-watt sizes will go from about 
28¢ to 32¢ each. . . price of the 150-watt size 
will be 43¢. The 75-watt bulb will not be 
changed.. . It now lasts 750 hours. 

Westinghouse and Sylvania are expected 
to fall in line soon, “Progress” may be GE's 
“most important product,” as the ads say. 
But it is not very rapid. Bulb brightness has 
been steadily increased while bulb life has 
been shortened. Back in 1912, a 100-watt 
bulb lasted 1,000 hours. . Today it lasts 
750. So the public is finally getting a bulb 
to outlast the ones built 55 years ago. 


INTEROCEANIC CANAL PROBLEM 
REQUIRES INDEPENDENT INQUIRY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Froop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in Septem- 
ber 1964, the Congress on urgent admin- 
istrative recommendation, enacted Pub- 
lic Law 88-609 (78 Stat. 990) authoriz- 
ing the President to appoint a five-man 
“commission from private life” to make 
a “full and complete investigation and 
study” of the “feasibility of, and most 
suitable site” for what has been in the 
minds of its advocates, the long pre- 
determined solution for the interoceanic 
canal problem—the age-old dream of a 
see-level canal connecting the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. This enactment 
required no consideration of the major 
increase of capacity and operational im- 
provement of the existing high-level lock 
canal. Beyond any question of doubt this 
failure to provide was because authors 
of the bill did not wish any study to be 
given to any proposal except that of the 
sea-level design and obviously sought 
means to prevent it. 

Gov. Glen E, Edgerton of the Panama 
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Caual, in a 1944 report to the Secretary 
of War recommending a proposal for the 


“thorough investigation,” stated that the 
“wisdom of the adoption of the high- 
level plan in the original construction is 
completely established” and warned the 
Secretary that advocates of a sea-level 
canal would “oppose unjustifiably” any 
major improvement of the existing canal. 
In the light of later events, this warn- 
ing was prophetic—House Document No. 
474, 89th Congress, page 430. 

Mr. Speaker, what is needed at Pan- 
ama is patently clear and simple: a 
double lane ship channel in the summit 
level with ample lock capacity at each 
end of the canal in locations to enable 
navigation with minimum operating 
problems and least hazards. The excava- 
tions for the lock sites at Gatun and 
Mirafiores, together with the current 
program for enlarging Gaillard Cut, are 
important steps toward such improve- 
ment of the existing canal. These, when 
completed, will supply the best canal for 
the transit of vessels at least costs, both 
construction and indemnification to 
Panama. Moreover, the increased lock 
capacity can be supplied in an economic 
nonhaste program. 

The legislative history of the 1964 
canal statute is amazingly restrictive and 
secretive and is covered, in considerable 
detail with documentation, in two of my 
addresses to the House in 1965 on the 
“Interoceanic Canal Problem: Inquiry or 
Cover Up?” See House Document No. 
474, 89th Congress, pages 428-516. 

Long before and subsequent to the in- 
dicated enactment, several members of 
the House and I, who have studied the 
canal subject in considerable depth, in- 
troduced companion bills to create a 
broadly constituted and independent in- 
teroceanic canals commission of 11 mem- 
bers. This effort, Mr. Speaker, has been 
widely supported by experienced engi- 
neers and others informed on canal ques- 
tions, including disinterested organiza- 
tions, such as the American Legion and 
other patriotic and civic associations. 

Instead of creating such body, the 
Congress, on most urgent administra- 
tion recommendations, in the indicated 
1964 enactment, authorized an inquiry 
rooted in executive agencies. The so- 
called commission from private life is 
actually only a part-time board of con- 
sultants without specific qualifications 
that should be required for such an im- 
portant task. Only two of its five mem- 
bers are engineers and none haye had 
engineering experience with the canal. 
Nor are any of them navigators or line 
officers of the Armed Forces. More- 
over, the bill was passed in the Senate 
by voice vote without debate; in the 
House, under a gag rule procedure that 
prevented adequate discussion and con- 
sideration. Nor were the House hearings 
for it published despite my earnest ef- 
forts to secure such publication before 
the House acted on the bill. 

The resulting statute, Public Law 88- 
609, authorized an appropriation not to 
exceed $17,500,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act and provided for the 
continuation of the study body until 
the President determines that its duties 
are completed but not later than June 
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30, 1968. Now, identical bills have been 
introduced in the House and Senate, 
H.R. 6791 and S. 1566, that would in- 
crease the present authorization to $24,- 
000,000 and extend the life of the present 
any to not later than December 1, 
1970. 

Following the pattern of handling the 
1964 bill, the Senate passed S. 1566 on 
June 12, 1967, by voice vote without de- 
bate and without the benefit of prior 
printed hearings. This action was ap- 
parently taken without all members of 
the cognizant Senate committee being 
informed, for two of its members, later 
on the same day on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, protested the premature action. See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 12, 1967, 
pages 15310, 15332-15333 and 15385- 
15387. 

The hearings in both Houses of the 
Congress were perfunctory, with only 
supporters of the measures testifying. In 
the hearings on May 9 before the Sub- 
committee on Panama Canal of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and on June 1 before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, a Goy- 
ernment witness stated that in studying 
the engineering feasibility of construct- 
ing a canal at sea level, the alternatives 
to be considered would include “meeting 
traffic demands by modernizing the 
existing lock canal.” See hearings before 
Subcommittee on Panama Canal, HR. 
6791, 90th Congress, page 11. 

This witness did not give an adequate 
statement of the scope of inquiry needed 
for such study nor is there any specific 
provision in the statute authorizing the 
inquiry to include the subject of mod- 
ernizing the existing lake-lock canal. 
Such modernization is a major construc- 
tion undertaking requiring a great deal 
of study and planning, and should be 
started now under congressional author- 
ity and not under a mere bureaucratic 
interpretation of a monstrous statute 
drawn to foster previously determined 
objectives. 

At present there are six bills before the 
House calling for the creation of an in- 
dependent and broadly based Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission, introduced 
by Representatives ANDERSON of Ten- 
nessee, Bow, of Ohio, Hosmer and SISK, 
of California, Raricx, of Louisiana, and 
myself. The commission called for under 
these measures would not duplicate the 
work of the present study group, as has 
been stated, but would undertake the 
problems involved in realistic manner. 
So far there have been no hearings on 
them despite repeated requests. 

Mr. Speaker, it is only natural that in- 
experienced canal builders and hidden 
policymakers in executive agencies con- 
trolling the current canal inquiry and 
policy formulation should not wish any 
independent investigation. This, how- 
ever, is precisely what is needed and re- 
quired if the Congress and the President 
are to be adequately informed and ad- 
vised in the premises. 

After receiving a number of adverse 
comments on the current bills from 
routine executive agencies, I addressed 
a letter to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries citing the March 15, 1967, com- 
ments of the Comptroller General and 
enclosing a copy of the notable resolu- 
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tion of the 1966 Annual Convention of 
the American Legion on the Panama 
Canal. This letter led to an instructive 
exchange of correspondence, which, for 
the purpose of elucidation, will be later 
quoted. 

In these general connections, Mr. 
Speaker, I addressed the House on June 
8, 1967, on the subject, “Panama Canal 
Issues and Treaty Talks: Defects and 
Validities,“ and stressed that the key 
canal issues must be understood. Because 
they are not understood, because respon- 
sible governmental officials have con- 
tinuously sought to prevent publicity or 
even discussion of them, and because 
they are being ignored in most of the 
mass news media, I shall state them 
again. They are: 

First. The transcendent responsibility 
of our Government to safeguard our in- 
dispensable sovereign rights, power, and 
authority over the Canal Zone territory 
for the efficient and adequate mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the Panama Canal—a responsi- 
bility vividly dramatized by recent events 
in the Near East that have resulted in 
the closure of the Suez Canal under 
Egyptian control, seriously upsetting 
maritime transportation routes and 
threatening Europe with oil shortage and 
Asiatic and east African areas with 
famine. 

Second, the cuestion of the major in- 
crease of capacity of the existing Panama 
Canal through the modification of the 
third locks project—53 Stat. 1409—to 
provide a summit lake anchorage in the 
Pacific sector of the canal to correspond 
with the layout in the Atlantic end, on 
which work in 1940-42 some $75,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ Money was expended 
mainly on lock site excavations for a set 
of larger locks at Gatun and Miraflores. 
As previously indicated, these excava- 
tions, along with the enlargement of 
Gaillard Cut to be completed in 1970, will 
contribute materially toward the major 
improvement of the existing canal. More- 
over, such project would not necessitate 
the negotiation of a new treaty with 
Panama as it requires no additional 
lands, waters or authority of Panama 
and the 1903 treaty is adequate for such 
ee considera- 
tions. 

Third, the question of a new Panama 
Canal of so-called sea level design, or 
modification thereof, to replace the exist- 
ing canal, and the treaty therefor. 

Fourth, the construction of an alter- 
nate canal at a site other than the Canal 
Zone and the treaty or treaties therefor. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that a policy 
subject of this magnitude is not one for 
routine officials of executive agencies 
and a part time consulting board oper- 
ating under predetermined guidelines 
but that the task calls for an independ- 
ent body that can be truly objective and 
cannot be ignored. Yet the Congress is 
being called upon to increase both the 
life and authorized expenditure for the 
present inquiry. Instead of doing this, we 
should enact the pending measures for 
the creation of an independent and 
broadly constituted body to deal with 
these vital questions. Such inquiry, it 
should be stressed again, would not 
duplicate the work of the present in- 
vestigators, some of which has been an 
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utter waste of time and money. I refer 
expecially to the idea of a canal in 
Colombia via the Atrato and Truando 
rivers, which would be over 100 miles 
long in one of the most forbidding cli- 
mates and insanitary areas in the entire 
world. 

Another consideration that must com- 
mand attention is the fact that the old 
Soviet policy avowed in 1917, and which 
has ever since persisted as regards 
strategic waterways, is now being revived 
and vehemently urged for the interna- 
tionalization of the Panama Canal. 

Still another is that the extreme pol- 
icies of Panama with respect to canal 
problems make clear that it will not ap- 
prove any new treaty or treaties unless 
they are fashioned and phrased for the 
ultimate extinction of all U.S. authority 
and control of any canal in the U.S. 
Canal Zone territory or in Panama. This 
consideration, in view of the tremen- 
dously present perilous condition of world 
affairs, should preclude the making of 
any such new treaties. It is obvious that 
under such conditions nothing could be 
worse for Panama, the United States, and 
the free world than the surrender of the 
substantial provisions of the 1903 treaty. 
Hence, the wisdom of the major increase 
of capacity and operational improvement 
of the existing canal in such manner as 
to make unnecessary the execution of 
new treaties with Panama is manifest. 

The total investment of the U.S. tax- 
payers from 1904 through 1966 in the 
Panama Canal enterprise and its defense 
is more than $4,889,000,000. If the offi- 
cials of our country are not competent to 
hold what we now own, how can we expect 
them to hold any new canal where we 
do not have either sovereignty and own- 
ership? 

In the past, Mr. Speaker, independent 
commissions were created and they thus 
functioned with the result that the Pan- 
ama site was chosen in preference to all 
others, the type decided, the canal con- 
structed, and subsequently operated effi- 
ciently and successfully. There is urgent 
need for such independent inquiry today. 

The indicated exchange of letters with 
my very good friend and colleague, the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, follows: 

Marcu 27, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD A. GARMATzZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: With regard to the 
comments of the Comptroller General of the 
United States on the Flood-Sisk Bills to 
create the Interoceanic Canals Commission, 
five such measures have been introduced in 
the present Congress as follows: 

Wm. R. Anderson, H.R. 3575. 

Frank T. Bow, H.R. 6472. 

D. J. Flood, H.R. 6786 (Replacing H.R. 
571). 

coal Hosmer, H.R. 6119. 

B. F. Sisk, H.R. 2148. 

The commission thus to be created would 
be an 11-member independent and broadly- 
based body of the highest qualifications the 
members of which would devote their full 
time to the subject until their task is com- 
pleted. The present 5-member study group is 
not such a body but a part time consulting 
board for an inquiry rooted in the Execu- 
tive Departments and focused on justifying 
a predetermined objective provided in Pub- 
lic Law 88-609. 

The legislative history of this 1964 enact- 
ment, together with summaries of the key 
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canal issues, will be found in two addresses 
of mine on pp. 428-516 of Ho. Doc. No. 474, 
89th Congress under the title “Interoceanic 
Canal Problem: Inquiry or Coverup?” In ex- 
amining these addresses, attention is in- 
vited to their documentation, especially the 
statements by Mr. E. S. Randolph. These 
reflect a lifetime of observation and study of 
canal problems as the result of many years 
of vital engineering experience with respect 
to the canal, that includes the Madden Dam 
Project of which he was the responsible engi- 
neer, 

I am sure that President Johnson has not 
been wisely advised, primarily by the State 
Department, touching canal problems now 
arising. The result has been that the Presi- 
dent was induced to change entirely his view- 
point in these connections. The State De- 
partment has thought only of pacifying 
radical and communistic elements in Pan- 
ama and without any regard to how much 
authority that our nation must have in or- 
der to deal with canal problems, 

During more than 60 years in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and its sub- 
sequent maintenance, operation and im- 
provement, more than $2 billion have been 
furnished by the taxpayers of our country. 
It is now proposed to ignore all these mat- 
ters, together with the sacrifices of our 
citizens and those of other nations who 
contributed to the success of the enterprise, 
and, without any reimbursement, to surren- 
der our complete sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone with all the improvements that our 
Government has made; and also to liquidate 
our indispensable authority and to place the 
canal enterprise under the joint authority of 
the United States and Panama, thus creat- 
ing a situation where we shall have respon- 
sibility without authority. 

The value of the canal as an artery of 
transportation and as a facility for the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere, including 
Panama itself, must be prime factors in con- 
sidering any diminution of our existing con- 
trol to placate radical and impractical 
demands on the part of Panama. 

For this and many other reasons that 
could be offered, I believe that we owe it to 
the American people to provide a broadly- 
based and objective solution of these prob- 
lems as provided in the pending bills 
previously mentioned. Such result cannot be 
obtained under purely administrative pro- 
posals and under a studied and effective 
blackout by the mass news media of this 
crucial matter. 

As to Panama, I have no quarrel with that 
country but wish its people the fullest 
measure of economic growth and prosperity. 
If we are driven from the Isthmus, as will 
inevitably be the case if the proposed treaties 
are ratified, Panama and other Latin coun- 
tries, like Cuba, will pass into the Soviet 
orbit, and history will record the result thus 
eventuating as the most tragic blunder in 
our diplomatic and military experience. The 
situation is of such far-reaching character 
that the Congress cannot evade or elude the 
responsibility that confronts it. 

Furthermore, I am sure that if the present 
treaty proposals are ratified and become ef- 
fective, the American people will, in surprise 
and anger, denounce the action thus taken 
and all who have participated in bringing it 
about or acquiesced by silence, with due em- 
phasis on the failure of the Congress to deal 
with these problems realistically and wisely. 

The creation of the Interoceanic Canals 
Commission as provided in the bills will sup- 
ply a sound basis for the deferral of all fur- 
ther negotiations with the Republic of 
Panama until after such commission is cre- 
ated and makes its report. 

A copy of the 1966 Panama Canal resolu- 
tion of the American Legion is attached, 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress, 
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APRIL 4, 1967. 

Dear Dan: I thank you for your letter of 
March 27 relative to your proposal for the 
creation of another Interoceanic Canals 
Commission to supplant the present body. 

While I do not agree that such a group 
would be more effective in solving our many 
problems, I heartily concur in your analysis 
of the present situation and the undesira- 
bility of the proposed new treaty with 
Panama as we know it from the few details 
made available to us. I feel that this ap- 
proach will greatly diminish the efficiency 
of the canal operation which, in turn, will 
result in fewer transits thus making neces- 
sary the expenditure of some very large sums 
of money sooner than would be required were 
we to retain the present organization. 

In view of the position taken by the Presi- 
dent on the matter, I cannot concur in the 
view that the creation of this Commission, 
were the President to sign your bill, would 
have any effect on the present treaty nego- 
tiations. I am convinced that the present 
approach is totally unsound, but I regret 
that I cannot agree that your proposed solu- 
tion would be effective in any respect. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Chairman. 
APRIL 19, 1967. 

Hon. EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of April 4. I am glad that you concur 
with my views as to the undesirability of the 
proposed new canal treaty with Panama, for 
the situation there is as grave as was that in 
1903 at the time of the Panama Revolution. I 
fear, however, that I did not make myself 
sufficiently clear in my last letter, as regards 
the necessity for the proposed independent 
interoceanic canals commission and, for this 
reason, wish to stress certain points. 

In my studies of Panama Canal history, I 
find conclusive evidence that the Canal en- 

has suffered in recent years by the 

failure to have full-time, independent and 
broadly-based commissions when consider- 
ing grave questions of policy, such as site, 
type, increased capacity and major opera- 
tional improvements. One example is the 
Third Locks Project fiasco where $75,000,000 
of the taxpayer’s money was expended with- 
out the spenders realizing that their plan 
was wrong. Another was the 1946—47 investi- 
gation by the Governor of the Panama Canal 
under Public Law 280, 79th Congress, which 
cost several millions, Its report failed to re- 
ceive Presidential approval because the main 
recommendations were based on the falla- 
cious premise of “security” to justify a prede- 
termined objective of a small professional 
group and it was not acted upon by the Con- 
gress. Those studies were altogether ex parte 
in character and altogether lacking in the 
breadth and scope that a wisely created and 
objective commission would have provided. 
The present canal study is another such ex 
parte endeavor similarly rooted in the Exec- 
tive Branch of the Government. History will 
hold the Congress responsible for the ulti- 
mate outcome and the responsibility cannot 
be evaded. 

There is too much at stake in the canal 
situation to permit any narrow administra- 
tive body and routine officials to determine 
such Issues and policies, which many experi- 
enced engineers, legislators and others be- 
lieve would involve the expenditure of 
billions of dollars on a design or designs that 
might prove altogether impossible for satis- 
factory execution and usage. The Congress 
has a graver responsibility than the adminis- 
trative officials who are misleading the 
President and keeping from him knowledge 
of the essential facts involved. Why should 
we not protect him and protect ourselves by 
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meeting these problems in the manner which 
is ‘wise and realistic? 

The currently proposed treatise, if ratified, 
will require implementation by legislative 
enactment and Congressional appropriations, 
however objectionable they may be to the 
Congress. The Congress will thus be placed 
in a most uphappy posture. Is it not best to 
anticipate such an impossible situation by 
doing what may prevent such a state of 
affairs? 

Our people do not have an adequate pic- 
ture of what is taking place under existing 
conditions of controlled media in the dis- 
crimination of news and silence in the Sen- 
ate. The Congress certainly owes to the 
American people decisions made upon the 
fullest elucidation and publicity of all the 
facts on which decisions should be based. 

Certainly, with the Viet Nam War still un- 
determined and Red led “wars of liberation” 
fomented by Cuban-trained revolutionaries 
now erupting, or about to erupt, in various 
countries of Central and South America, it 
would be criminal folly to the United States 
to be divested of any authority with respect 
to the Canal. Panama itself would be the 
first to suffer if our country, in the critical 
situation now prevailing in world affairs, 
should surrender any measure of its present 
authority with respect to the Canal. 

To a number of our colleagues and myself 
what should be done is clear and obvious: 
suspend all further negotiations with Pan- 
ama until the previously indicated full time 
Commission is created, and makes its study 
and report. This plan of action was advo- 
cated by the American Legion in its 1966 
resolution on the Panama Canal and in the 
1967 minority report (pp. 79-83) of the spe- 
cial report on Panama Canal Issues and 
Treaty Talks of the Center for Strategic 
Studies, Georgetown University, copy of 
which is attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
May 3, 1967. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Thank you for your most 
interesting letter on the present unhappy 
situation of the Panama Canal. I concur in 
your view that the present headlong rush to- 
ward a treaty is most undesirable and will 
undoubtedly prove detrimental to the inter- 
ests of our country. 

However, I am not convinced that the situ- 
ation would be improved by the creation of a 
board such as you advocate, since I have 
great doubts that the President would sign 
such a bill. Purther, I am of the belief that 
the present sea level canal studies will pro- 
duce considerable useful information which 
will be available to the Congress for its con- 
sideration, at which time judgment can be 
exercised with respect to the competitive 
merits of a sea level canal as opposed to 
drastic improvement of the present waterway. 

I have read with interest the entire report 
of the Center for Strategic Studies in con- 
nection with the Canal, and am impressed by 
the minority report. In view of your con- 
tinuing interest in the subject of the Panama 
Canal, great weight must be given to your 
opinions, but I regret that I cannot share 
your viewpoint with respect to the desirabil- 
ity of another Canal Board. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Chairman, 
May 13, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: I am glad to have your 
letter of May 3 and to note that you are 
impressed with the Minority Report in the 
recent booklet on Panama Canal Issues and 
Treaty Talks by the Center for Strategic 
Studies, Georgetown University. Its authors 
obviously studied their subject until they 
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reached the point of having well digested 
knowledge before publishing their views. 

As to the point in your letter that the cur- 
rent studies will produce considerable useful 
information, I doubt that they can add much 
of value about a sea-Level Project to that 
developed in the 1947 Reports of the Gov- 
ernor on the Panamal Canal under Public 
Law 280, 79th Congress. That report, as you 
no doubt know, failed to receive Presidential 
approval and was not acted upon by the 
Congress because of its fallacious premises of 
“security” and “national defense”, and was 
thoroughly discredited. 

As regards your statement about “the com- 
petitive merits of a sea level canal as op- 
posed to drastic improvement of the present 
waterway”, I do not believe that use of the 
term “drastic” is the appropriate term. The 
improvement in mind is not “drastic” but 
fundamental or basic, supplying the best op- 
erational canal at the least cost. 

In view of the make up of the present 
canal inquiry and the propaganda that has 
flooded the Nation through the mass news 
media, I do not see how anything but harm 
can come from it because everything now is 
being done in exparte manner based entirely 
on the discredited 1947 report. What I say is 
directly applicable to the matter of a new 
canal of sea level design or the major in- 
crease of capacity and operational improve- 
ment of the existing canal, and new treaty 
proposals. 

The present inquiry is not one by a free 
and independent body whose members have 
any special qualifications to perform the 
gravely important task of determining the 
type and site of a new canal but one rooted 
in Executive agencies, and thus strictly con- 
trolled toward predetermined lines of a lim- 
ited professional group. 

We, as members of the House, are con- 
fronted with tremendous responsibility and 
challenge, If these great problems are settled 
without adequate study by the Congress, 
sooner or later the people of the Nation will 
learn the facts involved and will hold both 
the House and Senate as being grossly dere- 
lict in their discharge of duty and we can- 
not escape our obligations to the Nation and 
our people. I know how patriotic you are in 
spirit and how dedicated you are in action, 

Please think on these things. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dawnret J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
JUNE 7, 1967. 

Dear Dan; This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of May 13, 1967, which reached 
me on June 2, and your letter of May 14, 
containing a copy of Senator Tower's re- 
marks with respect to Panama Canal. 

Contrary to your views, I feel that the in- 
dividuals making up the present Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission are able to eval- 
uate the data that they are developing, and 
that their report will be of substantial as- 
sistance to the Congress in making policy on 
the very important matter of transisthimian 
transit facilities, 

As you know, the plan of the Commission 
is to study not only sea-level canal sites in 
Panama and Colombia, but to consider the 
means of meeting traffic demands by mod- 
ernizing the existing canal. In this connec- 
tion, I call your attention to the testimony 
of General Harry G. Woodbury, Jr., the En- 
gineering Agent of the present study as con- 
tained on page 11 of our hearings on HR. 
6791, a copy of which is attached for your 
information, 

I believe that the prudent course would be 
to await the report of the Commission and 
exercise our judgment with regard to the 
need for further study after careful examina- 
tion of that report. I can see no need in 
duplicating the Commission’s effort at this 
time by the selection of another group to 
fulfill the same function. 
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In view of your very great knowledge and 
interest in this subject, I regret that I must 
disagree with you, but I feel that my posi- 
tion is likely to be the better course for the 
Congress to follow in securing necessary 
knowledge in this field. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
Chairman, 


JuLY 20, 1967. 


Hon, Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear COLLEAGUE: In reply to your letter of 
June 7, 1967, there is little of real con- 
sequence that can be added to the facts al- 
ready presented in my previous correspond- 
ence and in my June 8 address in the House 
on “Panama Canal Issues and Treaty Talks: 
Defects and Validities.” However, it is evident 
from certain points raised in your letter that 
I have not made myself sufficiently clear. 
For this reason, I shall comment on matters 
ee emphasis, 

to the ability of the present canal 
hae group to evaluate the data now being 
developed there are two angles: (1) The 
guidelines of the inquiry, which, by statute, 
restrict it to consideration of one proposed 
solution; and (2) the record of experience 
of the members. Regardless of what may be 
the feelings of them individually, the study 
group will inevitably be limited by the law 

under which is was created (Public Law 88- 

609). An examination of their records of ex- 

perience does not disclose special qualifica- 

tions on Panama problems. Besides, as stated 
on other occasions, the group is not an in- 

dependent, broadly based body. It is only a 

part-time consulting Board of ex parte char- 

acter for an inquiry rooted in Executive agen- 
cies on whose first two annual reports I have 
commented at length in statements to the 

House, (See “Sea Level Canal Commission— 

First Annual Report, A Monstrosity,” CON- 

GRESSIONAL REcorD, August 25, 1965; and “In- 

teroceanic Canal Study Commission,” Con- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD, September 27, 1966.) 

In connection with the testimony of the 
study group’s Engineering Agent on Page 11 
of the May 9, 1967, hearings on H.R. 6791 
mentioned by you, that is not an adequate 
statement as regards Panama Canal problems 
but only a bureaucratic interpretation not 
authorized by specific provisions of Public 
Law 88-609, which was drafted to foster one 
predetermined objective, which objective, I 
respectfully urge, is absolutely wrong. 

Your statement that the present study 
padya will “consider the means of meeting 

trafic demands by modernizing the existing 
canal” invites this query: Why did not your 

Committee in 1964 require such provision in 

the bill it reported? 

To say the least, any amendment to the 
existing law should require the study of the 
Terminal Lake—Third Locks proposal and 
any other deemed worthy of study. To this 
end, it seems to me that your Committee 
could and should introduce such amend- 
ment and have open hearings thereon, with 
publication of the testimony adduced. 

As previously indicated, the study group, 
regardless of individual feelings, will un- 
doubtedly comply with the statute and not 
someone's interpretation of it. Beyond perad- 
venture those who furnished the drafts of 
the bill for Public Law 88-609 wrote into it 
the indicated restriction in order to as- 
sure that no other plan or design should 
be considered by the study group. 

The extreme importance of the canal sub- 
ject is such that it ought to be handled by 
an interoceanic canals commission of the 
same breadth, character and dignity that 
characterized like commissions which made 
the necessary studies and recommendations 
with respect to the existing canal. As proof 
of this, I know of no better way to judge 
the future than by the past. So let us look 
at the record: 
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In 1936, Public Resolution No. 85, 74th 
Congress, authorized and directed the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal to investigate the 
means for increasing its capacity for future 
needs of interoceanic shipping. The result 


was authorization of the 1939 Third Locks 


Project substantially in accord with the Gov- 
ernor’s Report (House Doc. No. 210, 76th Con- 
gress) at a cost of $277,000,000. This work, as 
you doubtless know, was suspended in May 
1942 after expending some $75,000,000 largely 
on lock site excavations at Gatun and 
Miraflores. 

World War II experience conclusively estab- 
lished that this project was navigationally 
hazardous and operationally unsound in the 
Pacific sector of the Canal and that the de. 
ficiencies involved could be solved only by 
the elimination of the Pedro Miguel Locks 
and the consolidation of all Pacific Locks 
south of Miraflores. This proposal has been, 
and still is, approved by experienced engin- 
eers, navigators and other experts as the sole 
adequate way to modernize the existing 
canal. Any proposal for such modernization 
that does not eliminate the existing Pedro 
Miguel Locks should not be authorized under 
any circumstances. 

In December 1945, Public Law 280, 79th 
Congress, authorized the Governor to make a 
comprehensive investigation of the means 
for increasing the capacity and security of the 
Panama Canal, including a restudy of the 
Third Locks Project to meet future needs of 
interoceanic commerce and national defense. 
As that inquiry was directed toward securing 
authorization of a predetermined sea level 
project on the fallacious grounds of “se- 
curity” and “national defense” as the para- 
mount requirements, its report failed to re- 
ceive Presidential approval, was transmitted 
by the President to the Congress without 
comment or recommendation, was never 
published, and the Congress ignored its 
recommendations. 

In 1957, under the authority of House 
Resolution 149, 85th Congress, the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries appointed 
an independent but part-time Board of Con- 
sultants to investigate short and long range 
plans for the Panama Canal. Though the 
report of this body did develop valuable in- 
formation, its conclusions were self-contra- 
dictory in vital respects and hence incon- 
clusive. 

In 1964, as you well know, Public Law 88- 
609 authorized an Executive appointed five 
man part-time consulting board, erroneous- 
ly named a commission, to consider only one 
pre-determined solution of the Canal prob- 
lem. 

Thus it is clear that since 1936 all major 
studies of the Panama Canal, with the ex- 
ception of the 1957-60 Isthmian Canal 
Studies, have been ex in character and, 
for the most part, entirely futile. The in- 
dependent and broadly constituted Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission contemplated by 
the pending bills would not duplicate the 
work of the present study group but would 
grapple with the problems involved in a 
realistic manner. 

When reduced to its simplest elements the 
increased facilities needed at Panama are a 
double lane ship channel with ample and 
logically arranged lock capacity at both ends. 
On completion in 1970 of the enlargement 
of Gaillard Cut we shall have the two way 
ship channel. The required summit level 
traffic reservoirs and lock capacity will be 
supplied by what is known as the Terminal 
Lake—Third Locks Plan, all at economic costs 
of proven operational superiority, with maxi- 
mum utilization of work so far accomplished 
and without complicated Treaty involve- 
ment. It will supply the best canal for the 
transit of vessels at least cost, both economic 
and political. Moreover, the necessity for 
deepening Gaillard Cut by more than 100 feet 
for a so-called sea level canal with the in- 
evitabllity of major slides incident to such 
deepening would be altogether obviated (see 
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House Report No. 1960, 86th Congress, p. 5, 
par. 16.). , 
Today, through the mistaken policies of 
appeasement of Panamanian mobs and ob- 
session with the age-old sea level dream, we 
are endangering our control of the Panama 
Canal, which, if lost, will inevitably fall 
under Communist domination at a time of 
gravest peril. The Congress must not allow 
this to take place. Our Congressional duty 
impelis our grave consideration of the mili- 
tary aspects involved in these matters and 
the protection of the American taxpayer. 

I deeply regret my inability to agree with 
the ill-considered and dangerous policy of 
the National Administration in these con- 
nections. My long and conscientious study 
has caused me to reach the conclusions that 
I have indicated in this and other discus- 
sions, in and out of the Congress, and I must 
persist in my effort to prevent what I have 
every reason to believe will be fatal in its 
consequences, 

Pardon the length of this letter, but the 
situation involved in this time of world 
crisis is so vastly important that I have 
tried to make a fairly full presentation. I am 
sure that you will understand. 

Accordingly, I reiterate the views expressed 
in my previous letters and as set forth in 
extenso in my June 8, 1967, address already 
mentioned. 

With assurances of highest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, never 
in modern times had an administration 
been so beset by enemies, doubters, and 
allegedly sincere critics. Hardly a day 
goes by without a strident voice decrying 
the wisdom of President Johnson; and 
each meeting of the Congress sees further 
shortsighted restrictions placed on his 
constitutionally granted obligation to 
conduct the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

This seems to be the dominant mood 
within the Congress and it is unfortu- 
nately reflected in much of the reporting 
about the Washington scene. Ancient 
prejudice and irrelevant outrage seem to 
blind us to the central facts of the world 
in which we live, Parochial concerns and 
fits of pique replace a measured con- 
sideration of our coherent global strat- 
egy. While the United States remains the 
single strongest nation on the face of 
the earth, it is apparent that the con- 
duct of our foreign policy is being sub- 
jected to demeaning criticism by those 
who, when they have hearts at all, are 
very fainthearted about the challenges 
of 20th-century life. 

Some people seem determined, on issue 
after issue and in vote after vote, to deny 
our role as leader of the free world and 
to punish nations which see their self- 
interest in slightly different terms than 
we would wish. The United States 
reached its current eminence by a singu- 
lar set of circumstances which cannot be 
found in other countries. We may be the 
major power but we cannot dictate the 
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manner in which other governments ex- 
ercise their responsibilities. 

The Washington Post put this very 
well in an editorial of Thursday, October 
5, 1967. I would respectfully suggest to 
my colleagues that they closely examine 
the facts and reasoning contained there- 
in before they continue their attempt to 
deny President Johnson the necessary 
tools to further the cause of America and 
the cause of freedom on this troubled 


planet. 
Maticious MISCHIEF 


There is malice as well as mischief—and 
something of the tactics of a hungry wolf 
pack—in the current Congressional challenge 
to the Administration’s foreign policy. Few 
members, apparently, are ready to tackle 
Vietnam head-on, in the way which would 
really hurt, by withholding support for what- 
ever may be needed for our fighting men. So 
instead, they are warily circling the vital 
issue, while nipping and snapping at the 
flanks—at foreign aid, at free trade, at East- 
West trade, which in all logic are part and 
parcel of our fundamental policy. 

The result could well be as devastating as 
a direct attack, if one accepts the broad ob- 
jective which President Johnson and his 
Administration have propounded for our 
struggle in Vietnam. We are there, first of 
all, to preserve freedom of choice for the 
South Vietnamese. But we must do this, the 
President has said, in the frame of a far 
wider effort to “strengthen free people 
against domination by aggressive foreign 
powers.“ This, needless to say, is also the 
broad aim of foreign aid, of measures to pro- 
mote free trade, and even of efforts to knit 
closer contacts with the Soviet Bloc in hopes 
that commercial or cultural or diplomatic 
contacts may lead to profitable collaboration 
on the really crucial issues of war and peace. 

The behavior of assorted Congressional 
mischief-makers and the reaction of a wider 
number of their colleagues strongly suggests 
that there is precious little comprehension 
of what the Vietnam struggle, as the Ad- 
ministration sees it, is all about. 

It is not necessary to enumerate each of 
the more meddlesome amendments that have 
been proposed for various Administration aid 
bills in order to give some idea of the havoc 
they would wreak. It is sufficient to say that 
there is serious support for measures which 
would cut off aid or arms sales or both to 
all nations trading with North Vietnam; all 
those in arrears in their United Nations as- 
sessments, and all those who felt obliged to 
severe diplomatic relations during the Mid- 
east crisis last June. Other proposals would 
put a serious crimp in our military assist- 
ance programs. The results could be to can- 
cel some $800 million in arms sales to Britain 
and other established allies; to cripple our 
NATO support effort; to cut off humanitarian 
food shipments to hungry peoples whose only 
crime is in having governments we don’t 
like; to block help for India which was prom- 
ised in return for stringent economic reforms 
the Indians have already carried out at con- 
siderable internal political as well as eco- 
nomic pain. 

This sort of foreign policy-making by 
frivolous and irresponsible Congressional 
amendment is bad enough. Worse, it could 
lead to such a parliamentary tangle that aid 
appropriations this year might conceivably 
not clear Congress at all. At best, the Ad- 
ministration will have a badly dismembered 
program with which “to strengthen free peo- 
ple against domination by aggressive foreign 
powers.” If this larger purpose of our foreign 
policy in general, and our Vietnam policy 
in particular, is not to be fulfilled, perhaps 
the Congressional wolves can oblige us with 
some coherent statements of their own on 
the question of what the war is all about. 
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THE OUTER SPACE TREATY—A PER- 
MANENT DISARMAMENT AGREE- 
MENT FOR OUTER SPACE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most every day in the Congress or at the 
White House, history is made. 

Yesterday, the President made a spe- 
cial kind of history. He signed into law 
an Outer Space Treaty to which 84 na- 
tions have agreed, and which was ap- 
proved unanimously by the U.S. Senate 
in April 1967. 

I was proud to be one of those invited 
. witness the signing yesterday morn- 
ng. 

This is a remarkable achievement 
which must, in intention and effect, les- 
sen world tensions and move nations 
closer together. 

The Outer Space Treaty, as you know, 
provides, among other guarantees, that 
all signatories shall share the benefits of 
space exploration; that weapons of mass 
destruction shall not be used or tested in 
outer space; and that all nations shall 
share the knowledge gained from peace- 
ful space exploration. 

By adding this Treaty to the law of na- 
tions— 


The President said yesterday— 


we are forging a permanent disarmament 
agreement for outer space. 


The United States should be proud of 
the crucial role which Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk played in moving this treaty 
toward approval in 84 capitals around 
the world. 

President Johnson must take deep 
satisfaction in its approval because his 
interest in the peaceful and cooperative 
uses of space has been a matter of public 
record for more than a decade. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I believe this treaty is going 
to serve as a new bridge between diverse 
nations of the world—not only between 
traditional friends, but between nations 
with strong differences. 

The stark technical words of the treaty 
cannot really express the passion and 
commitment and concern which went 
into its creation. Only time will show us 
what the United States and other nations 
have fashioned today. 

One thing is clear: while men coop- 
erate in space, they cannot fight in space. 
While men forget about competing and 
concentrate on cooperating, the world 
can only benefit. 

I heartily agree with the President 
when he said yesterday morning: 

It is with optimism that I greet this 
Treaty. I see in it a hopeful sign that man- 
kind is learning, however slowly, that wars 
are not inevitable; that national rivalry is 
not a permanent barrier to international 
understanding; and that a world of hostility 
and hate need not be the abiding condition 
of mankind. 
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EXPORT OF AMERICAN CAPITAL 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the awaken- 
ing of the slumbering giant of orga- 
nized labor means a new and drastic 
change in our trade policy—when the 
giant finally awakens and counts the 
consequences of our trade policies in 
this last generation and especially in the 
last decade. I offer the following long 
and illuminating resolution and state- 
ment by the AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil on export of American capital, New 
York, N.Y., September 12, 1967: 


Government and business policies have 
actively encouraged the export of American 
private capital. The sharp rise has been over- 
whelmingly to industrial nations, like 
Canada and those in Western Europe, rather 
than to the developing countries. 

The estimated book values of direct private 
investment in foreign countries skyrocketed 
from about $12 billion in 1950 to $49 billion 
in 1965 and considerably more at present. 

Outlays of U.S. companies and other pri- 
vate investors for plants and machines in 
foreign nations jumped from $3.8 billion in 
1960 to $8.7 billion in 1966, These investments 
include outflows from the United States, as 
well as plowed-back profits and funds raised 
abroad. 

This skyrocketing rise in the export of 
U.S. private capital has cost American jobs, 
cut into American exports, and added to im- 
ports. Unregulated outflows of U.S. private 
capital are not in the best interest of the 
American people. Moreover, if a foreign na- 
tion does not want increased U.S. private 
investment, it is self-defeating for the Gov- 
ernment to insist upon it, particularly in 
nations that have barriers to U.S. exports. 

While the AFL-CIO does not oppose the 
export of private capital as a matter of 
principle, we do contend that private capital 
should not have absolute freedom of move- 
ment from the United States to foreign 
countries, regardless of consequences, The 
freedom of private business to make profits 
has been conditioned in the United States by 
a variety of social, legal, and economic re- 
straints—such as health and safety stand- 
ards, tax policies, and minimum wage laws. 
Under these measures, our Nation has pros- 
pered, business has expanded, and profits 
have grown. It is now time for Government 
restrictions on the outflow of private capital. 

Therefore, the AFL-CIO urges immediate 
and thorough congressional investigation of 
the economic and financial operations of 
U.S. private investment in foreign countries. 
Such an investigation is long overdue and has 
become increasingly urgent. We believe the 
time has come for Government regulation 
of private capital outflows to protect the na- 
tional interest. 


BACKGROUND ON EXPORT OF AMERICAN CAPITAL 


U.S. private direct investment in foreign 
countries has skyrocketed from a book value 
of about $12 billion in 1950 to $49 billion in 
1965 and increased rapidly in 1966 and 1967. 
(“Private direct investment” means the gov- 
ernment-estimated book value of U.S. invest- 
ments in overseas industry where the US. 
corporations or other investor holds at least 
10 percent of the equity. Often they are 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of U.S, corpora- 
tions. See Table I) 
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This very sharp rise of U.S. direct invest- 
ment in foreign countries has impacts on 
American jobs and the balance of payments 
deficit, as well as on international trade in a 
wide variety of industrial products. 


WHAT KIND OF INVESTMENT AND WHERE? 


Manufacturing companies represented 39 
percent of this total in 1965, petroleum and 
mining industries 39 percent and other in- 
dustries 22 percent. 

Canada had the largest share of U.S. pri- 
vate direct investment abroad in 1965, with 
31 percent of the total. Europe was a close 
second with 28 percent, Latin America third 
with 19 percent and other countries made up 
the remaining 22 percent. 

The amount of U.S. direct investment in 
Canada was $15.2 billion, in Western Europe 
$14 billion, in Latin America $9.4 billion, in 
the Far East $2 billion, in Africa $1.9 billion, 
in Oceania (including Australia) about $1.8 
billion and in the Middle East $1.6 billion. 
(See Table I) 

THE CHANGING PATTERNS 

In 1965, petroleum, mining and smelting 
investments were about 38 percent of the 
total, roughly the same share as in 1950, But 
manufacturing investments have increased 
their share of the much larger total—rising 
from about 32 percent in 1950 to about 39 
percent in 1965. 

In the 1960s, manufacturing companies 
have become the important factor in direct 
investment spending on machine and fac- 
tories abroad. 

In 1960, all direct investment spending 
for plant and equipment abroad by U.S. in- 
vestors was about $3.4 billion, with $1.4 bil- 
lion in manufacturing. By 1965, however, 
total spending for new plant and equipment 
had more than doubled to $7.5 billion, while 
manufacturing affiliates’ spending for new 
plant and equipment soared to $3.9 billion. 
In 1966, estimates for direct investment 
spending on plant and equipment increased 
further to $8.7 billion, with $4.6 billion spent 
on manufacturing investment. (See Table 
II) 

A private survey by McGraw-Hill reports 
that foreign spending by U.S. companies in 
1967 is e: to be 7 percent higher than 
in 1966. (See Table III) 

Not all the funds for this foreign direct 
investment come from the United States, 
each year. Part of the spending for new 
plant and equipment is from re-invested 
profits and dividends abroad and from bor- 
rowing in foreign capital markets by U.S. 
corporations. About half of these soaring 
investments each year, however, are from 
the U.S.—outfiows of U.S. funds. 

In recent years, the major investors in 
manufacturing plant and equipment abroad 
have been the chemical, machinery (includ- 
ing electrical) and transportation equip- 
ment companies, These manufacturing com- 
panies accounted for about 70 percent of 
U.S. plant and equipment manufacturing ex- 
penditures abroad both in 1965 and in esti- 
mates for 1966. 

THE IMPACT OF TRADE 

Foreign investment has an important ef- 
fect on international trade, both on exports 
and imports. Businessmen emphasize the im- 
portance of foreign investment for exports, 
through the use of machinery and semi- 
finished materials shipped from the U.S. 
and by building markets for U.S. products 
overseas. Government reports indicate that 
U.S. major industrial exports are machinery, 
transport equipment and chemicals. These 
account for much of America’s favorable 
balance of trade in manufacturers, How much 
of these exports would exist even in the 
absence of skyrocketing foreign investments 
is not Known, although it is clear that some 
of it, if not most of it, would be main- 
tained. 

Moreover, foreign production by U.S. sub- 
sidiarles and affiliated companies obviously 
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also substitutes for some U.S. exports, For- 
eign sales by U.S. affiliates abroad have risen 
much more rapidly than U.S. exports, even 
in those manufactured products which are 
our leading exports. 

In 1965, foreign affiliates of U.S. manu- 
facturing firms increased their sales about 
13 percent to $42.4 billion, while U.S. exports 
of manufactured products increased less 
than 5 percent. 

Chemical manufacturing foreign affiliates’ 
sales soared from $2.4 billion in 1957 to $6.9 
billion in 1965. M: sales of foreign 
affiliates rose sharply from $3.9 billion in 
1957 to $9.2 billion and the sales of foreign 
transportation equipment affiliates sky- 
rocketed from $4.2 billion to $10.8 billion. 
Exports from the U.S. in these products rose 
less rapidly: Chemicals from $1.4 billion in 
1957 to $2.4 billion in 1965, machinery from 
$4 billion to $6.9 billion, transport equip- 
ment from $1.6 billion to $3.5 billion. Much 
of the export trade in these products was 
in shipments—frequently semi-finished 
products—from U.S. companies to foreign 
subsidiaries. 

In addition, imports into the U.S. are also 
affected by the operations of foreign sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. companies. Imports from 
U.S. affiliates abroad, as reported by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, showed that 22 
percent of total chemical imports, 14 per- 
cent of non-electrical machinery and 7 per- 
cent of electrical machinery, and 23 percent 
of transportation equipment imports were 
from U.S. affiliates abroad in 1965. Some of 
these imports are finished products that 
compete with U.S.-made goods. In addition, 
many products that are finished and sold 
in the U.S. are composed of components 
made in foreign countries by subsidiaries of 
US. firms. 

A significant part of America’s foreign 
trade—both exports and imports—is now 
composed of trade between U.S. and foreign 
plants of the same company. Semi-finished 
products are shipped from the U.S. plant to 
foreign subsidiaries for completion; the fin- 
ished product is then often sold in world 
markets, including the U.S. Components 
produced in foreign subsidiaries, are shipped 
to the US. plant for assembly and sale in 
the U.S. Finished products, made by foreign 
subsidiaries, are sold in the U.S. by the 
companies’ sales agencies, in competition 
with U.S.-made goods. 

Among the international corporate giants, 
production and sales are often juggled, in 
this way, among the U.S. plants, the factories 
of foreign subsidiaries and company sales 
agencies in the U.S. and foreign countries. 
Only the companies, themselves, have in- 
formation on the details of these produc- 
tion, sales and financial operations. 

It is clear that the soaring investments 
of U.S. companies in foreign countries had 
had an adverse impact on international trade 
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in at least several industries and a large 
number of products, 


IMPACT OF JOBS 


Both exports and imports affect jobs. About 
3 million jobs are reported to be related to 


machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment industries’ exports often in- 
volve exports to their foreign affiliates and 
make up a large share of America’s export 
trade. Government reports show that, in 1965, 
10 percent of U.S. machinery industries’ em- 
ployment was export-related, for the engine 
and turbine segment about 20 percent, and 
about 14 percent of chemical industry em- 
ployment and 10 percent for aircraft was ex- 
port-related, However, some of these exports 
would have existed in the absence of great 
foreign investments and part of such exports 
would have been finished rather than semi- 
finished products. 

It is also claimed that foreign activities of 
U.S. firms add to American jobs through help- 
ing to expand markets in other countries. 
Without U.S. locations abroad it is pointed 
out, many U.S. products could be shut out of 
foreign markets. And business reports claim 
that the interchange among international 
companies creates jobs in the U.S. through 
the use of imported foreign-made com- 
ponents. 

However, imports of products and com- 
ponents also displace jobs and create unem- 
ployment. No specific information about the 
amount of import-related employment and 
unemployment is currently available from 
the government. 

Some foreign production of U.S. sub- 
sidiaries obviously substitutes for American 
production and therefore costs American 
jobs, although there is no government in- 
formation on this subject. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IMPACT 


The sharp rise of foreign direct investment 
by U.S. companies has a direct relation to 
America’s balance of payments deficit. 

Since 1958 when the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficit gained much public attention, 
direct investment outflows have varied from 
year to year, but the trend has been sharply 
upward. 

Direct private capital outflows from the 
U.S. soared from $1.2 billion in 1958 and $1.7 
billion in 1960 to $3.4 billion in 1965 and $3.5 
billion in 1966. (See Table IV.) These outflows 
represent most of the total U.S. private out- 
flows in recent years (which also includes 
bank lending and investments in foreign se- 
curities, etc.). 

Despite the governments program, adopted 
in 1965, to limit the impact of „ 
ment outflows on the balance of payments, 
this outflow has continued to rise—with a 
continuing adverse impact on the balance of 
payments deficit. 


TABLE 1.—VALUE OF U.S PRIVATE DIRECT INVESTMENT ABROAD BY AREA AND INDUSTRY! 
{In billions of dollars] 


1950 1965 
Amount Percent of Amount Percent of 
total total 

GAS) O Wee: Wi ee 
3.6 31 15.2 31 
4.6 39 9.4 19 
1.7 14 13.9 28 
1.9 16 10.7 22 

ba 

Industry: g 

F . ...... 3.8 32 19.3 39 
ettoleum — 3.4 29 15.3 31 
Mining and smelting. =e 1.1 9 3.8 8 
Public utilſties Y 1.4 12 21 4 
Nd NAA 2.1 18 8.7 18 


1The figures understate investment, but are the only available official figures. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE I!.—PLANT AND EQUIPMENT SPENDING OF DIRECT FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 1960-66 
{In billions of dollars] 


Source: Survey of Current Business September 1966 and May 1967 U.S. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE III,—OVERSEAS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES BY 
AMERICAN COMPANIES 


[in billions of dollars} 


Actua., Planned, Percent 

1966 1967 change, 

1966-67 

Manufacturing $4.6 $4.9 +7 
Petroleum. 2 25 2.6 3.2 +23 
Mining 8 9 +15 
All industries 8.0 9.0 +13 


Source: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Economic Department. 


Taste IV.—Private direct investment out- 
flows from the United States 


[In billions of dollars] 


Op RONAN 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


HOW MEAT INSPECTORS SAVED 
LIVES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SmirH] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by Nick Kotz in this week’s Des 
Moines Sunday Register tells how Fed- 
eral meat inspectors at a Philadelphia 
meat inspection plant averted the 
slaughtering of deceased hogs contami- 
nated with anthrax. 

As the article points out, if these hogs 
had been sent to a plant without Fed- 
eral inspection, they probably would have 
been slaughtered and the meat sold for 
human consumption. 

A bill I am sponsoring, H.R. 12145, 
would strengthen the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act and extend its coverage to 
about 6,000 large- and medium-sized 
plants now slaughtering or processing 
meat without the protection afforded by 
the Federal meat inspection program. 

This article is further evidence of the 
need for this legislation, and I hereby 
include it in the RECORD, 

It is as follows: 

How MEAT INSPECTORS SAVED LivES—AVERTED 
OUTBREAK OF ANTHRAX 
(By Nick Kotz) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Only the alertness and 
ability of federal meat inspectors prevented a 
potential disaster from deadly anthrax, a 
former packing company official has told The 
Sunday Register. 


“I dread to think what might have hap- 
pened to scores of people in Philadelphia, Pa., 
if it hadn’t been for federal inspection,” re- 
lated Francis E. Buckman, formerly an exec- 
utive of John J. Felin & Co. in Philadelphia. 

Buckman strongly favors a proposal by 
Representatives Neal Smith (Dem., Ia.) and 
Thomas Foley (Dem., Wash.) to expand fed- 
eral meat inspection to cover large plants 
now exempt from inspection, At present, 
federal inspection exists only in plants that 
sell across state lines. 

Buckman's views are significant because 
many packing company executives who favor 
the Smith-Foley bill have been either reluc- 
tant to come forward or fear retaliation by 
competitors in the industry. 


IOWA BACKING 


For example, the president of a large fed- 
erally-inspected firm in Iowa has told Foley 
that he strongly favors expanded federal 
inspection. 

Yet, he acknowledged in an interview that 
he does not want to state his views publicly 
because he is concerned that the giant firms 
of the industry might try to damage his 
business. 

This meat firm executive believes that 
principal opposition to the legislation comes 
not only from non-federally-inspected plants 
but from the very largest firms, which have 
plants that are federally inspected and others 
that are not. 

Swift & Co., the nation’s largest firm, 
operates both federally inspected plants and 
plants that very carefully do not sell in 
interstate commerce and thus are not under 
federal inspection. Swift officials refuse 
to disclose the number of these plants. 

Former meat firm official Buckman said 
his own experience in the industry has con- 
vinced him that only federal inspection 
guarantees complete protection for the 
public. 

Buckman is now staff director of the 
United Fund in Philadelphia. Previously, he 
was an industrial engineer for John Morrell 
& Co., at Ottumwa, Ia., and for Felin and 
later was advertising and sales promotion 
manager for the Felin firm. Felin has since 
been purchased by Morrell. 

One day in 1952 Buckman was startled 
when the Felin production line which 
processes 444 hogs per hour suddenly stopped. 

Federal inspectors on the line informed 
him they had never personally seen anthrax, 
but suspected it in six hogs being processed. 
The inspectors carefully examined the lymph 
glands of each hog, and noticed that in six 
cases the glands were salmon-colored, in- 
stead of putty-colored as they should be in 
healthy hogs. 

Inspectors from the regional office were 
called in and existence of anthrax was con- 
firmed. The hogs were condemned and Felin 
employees spent the remainder of the day 
scouring the entire plant to make certain 
that no deadly anthrax spores were present. 

Because of Felin’s excellent record keep- 
ing procedures, USDA officials quickly were 
able to pinpoint the exact farm in Ohio from 
which the hogs had come. 

USDA officials have confirmed Buckman’s 
story and agreed that the virulent anthrax 
germs in the diseased hogs might have been 
spread through hundreds of packages of 
sausage or other processed pork products, 

USDA officials said humans exposed to 
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anthrax can develop malignant carbuncles, 
can contract fatal pneumonia from inhala- 
tion of anthrax spores, or can develop fatal 
septicemia from eating contaminated meat. 

According to USDA officials, the disease 
is still rather widespread in cattle, horses, 
and hogs in South Dakota, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Louisiana and California. It 
also exists in parts of Vermont, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Wisconsin, Utah, Nevada, and 
Oregon. 

The Public Health Service notes that there 
have been 153 reported cases of anthrax in 
humans during the last 10 years. But offi- 
cials caution that there are possibly many 
cases which were not reported. 

Buckman said he seriously doubts whether 
a plant with state or local inspection or with 
no inspection would have caught the anthrax. 

“Those were six of the healthiest looking 
hogs I have ever seen,” he commented. “With- 
out proper federal inspection, those beautiful 
carcasses would have been made into fresh 
meat and manufactured goods. 

“In a non-inspected house, those goods 
would have gone into commercial channels 
out of pure ignorance.” 

Concerning state and local inspection in 
Pennsylvania, Buckman said: “It’s com- 
pletely meaningless. Most of this inspection 
is periodic. It’s not constant. In many cases, 
inspectors are not qualified.” 

“As long as a plant is operating where one 
pound of meat can be without in- 
spection, you don’t have protection.” 

Pennsylvania is one of 13 states providing 
for voluntary inspection. Eight states, in- 
cluding Minnesota, have no state inspection 
system. 


THE EXTENSION OF LEGAL 
SERVICES TO THE POOR 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most meaningful addresses at the re- 
cent sesquicentennial celebration of Har- 
vard Law School was delivered by Mr. 
Gary Bellow, head of the rural legal as- 
sistance program in California. This 
stimulating and challenging address I 
warmly commend to my colleagues and 
my fellow countrymen. 

I insert Mr. Bellow’s able address fol- 
lowing my remarks: 

THE EXTENSION OF LEGAL SERVICES TO THE 
PooR— NEW APPROACHES TO THE Bar’s 
RESPONSIBILITY 

(By Gary Bellow, delivered at the Harvard 
sesquicentennial celebration, September 
23, 1967) 

At the American Bar Association meeting 


last month reports were made to the bar by 
several speakers and committees on the ex- 
pansion of legal aid to the poor. They stated 
that with the assistance of federal funds 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
hundreds of new offices had been created 
and legal assistance had been provided to 
thousands of people who previously had no 
access to a lawyer. 

No one who has been involved or con- 
cerned with legal aid work can 
the significance of these reports. From one 
hundred thirty nine (139) public defender 
Offices in the United States in 1964 the 
number has grown to two hundred sixty- 
six (266). There are now over one hundred 
thirty (130) more civil legal aid offices than 
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there were in 1964. Over one thousand (1000) 
new positions for attorneys have been 
created. Cases involving the rights of wel- 
fare recipients, the legality of consumer 
practices, the constitutionality of the ac- 
tions of government officials—cases in al- 
most every field in which poor people are 
involved in legal difficulty—have been han- 
dled in state after state across the nation. 
We have begun to make visible a system 
of injustice which has been so long allowed 
to remain invisible. 

It is therefore with some hesitation that 
I express the skepticism that I feel today. 
A great deal has, in fact, been done and 
much has beca changed in three short years. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that even in 
establishing the neighborhood offices, the 
test case units, the legal education pro- 
grams—even in creating this whole panoply 
of legal and supportive services we have made 
a number of very narrow assumptions con- 
cerning the problems with which they deal 
and the scope of what needs to be done: 

1. We have assumed that the provision 
of legal aid service to the poor is separate 
from the general problem of the unayail- 
ability of legal service to others in our low- 
income areas and to much of the rest of the 
nation. 

2. We have assumed that, with adequate 
financing, legal aid services can be fully pro- 
vided with the present structure and orga- 
nization of the profession. 

3. We have assumed that the provision of 
legal advice and representation in and of 
itself will fully fulfill any responsibility that 
the Bar has to the nation. 

In my view these assumptions are in error. 
They will, as they are pursued, inevitably 
create new problems which will themselves 
one day have to be faced and solved. For this 
reason they deserve examination and ques- 
tioning. 


1. THE FOCUS ON THE DESTITUTE 


It is, of course, understandable that in 
attempting to generate support for the ex- 
pansion of legal aid we should emphasize 
initially the problems of the most destitute. 
Prior to 1964 less than one-quarter of one 
per cent of the money spen on legal services 
nationally was spent on legal aid. There were 
countless communities and cities with no 
system of legal aid at all. Interest had to be 
awakened; support from the Bar had to be 
gained. 

Nevertheless, such an approach is at best 
short sighted. We cannot focus only on those 
we consider poor nor can we define the 
problems of the disadvantaged in terms of 
the destitute alone. We cannot continue to 
ignore the millions upon millions of people 
in the ghettos and slums and in this nation 
who are almost poor, who do not qualify for 
legal aid and who in reality are without suf- 
ficient funds to hire an attorney. The fact 
that so many of those who stole and rioted 
in our streets this summer were in fact em- 
ployed and did own some property should 
give us some insight into the impossibility 
of coping with the problems of our cities’ 
slums, legal or otherwise, in terms of any 
one group or category. Poverty is a relative 
concept. To assist people to income levels 
above the “poverty line” where they will find 
themselves without services previously avail- 
able to them can hardly lead to any perma- 
nent solutions. 

Nor can we ignore the impact that our 
attempt to divide the poor from the non- 
poor has on the actual operation of legal aid 
programs. In practice the standards applied 
by the programs usually set dollar limita- 
tions on eligibility without reference to 
whether the client will ever actually get legal 
help. In some cases Ownership of a car or 
household goods is itself ground for exclu- 
sion no matter how much debt the client is 
in. The result is that legal aid attorneys are 
faced with unworkable standards which they 
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administer arbitrarily without reference to 
priorities or realistic guide lines. Service is 
rendered or denied with very little basis for 
distinction and with even less understand- 
ing by the client who is turned away. More 
serious, the limitation that the case not be 
one that could produce a fee, results in cases 
being handled differently than they’d be 
handled in private practice. Damages or 
punitive damages, properly called for by the 
case, are not sought. Issues which should be 
litigated are compromised, often because the 
legal aid attorney feels he will be criticised 
for handling a fee-generating matter or ren- 
dering service to an ineligible client. 

We forget that the establishment of the 
indigency standard is and was more a politi- 
cal than a logical decision. It represented an 
accommodation with those members of the 
Bar who were willing to handle cases for very 
low fees and speculative recovery. If these 
cases in fact are not being handled, or are 
being handled inadequately, as many are, it 
is no answer that this is the price that must 
be paid for Bar support of legal aid. In the 
long run we will have to face the implica- 
tions of competition between legal aid pro- 
grams and attorneys earning four, five and 
six thousand dollars a year or willing to 
handle cases for twenty or thirty dollars a 
case. We will have to design methods to en- 
hance the economic potential of such at- 
torneys and to increase the competition 
among them so that there will be some guar- 
antee of quality of service. Most basic, how- 
ever, we will have to increase the ability of 
those who do not qualify for legal aid to 
obtain and pay for the service they need 
from attorneys of their own choosing. We 
will have to do so, moreover, without total 
reliance of government funds if we are to 
retain the independence the profession now 
enjoys. 

This means the cost of legal service to the 
client must drastically be reduced. It means, 
that we should, even now, implement the 
group legal service proposals that have been 
made, whether by community organizations, 
labor unions, or consumer associations. We 
should seriously explore ways technology can 
reduce the cost of legal service. 

We should systematically encourage ar- 
rangements for the use of pooled facilities 
by lawyers and the establishment of group 
law practices. 

We should forthrightly reexamine our at- 
titudes toward forms of legal insurance. 

The cost of legal service will either be re- 
duced or spread among large numbers of 
people in accordance with risk or it will, as 
now, be denied. To assume that we can avoid 
this problem or take less certain steps is to 
insure that there will never be any basic 
response to the problem of adequate repre- 
sentation for the disadvantaged. 


2. THE ADEQUACY OF THE STRUCTURE AND OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE PROFESSION 


The same problems underlie our assump- 
tion that the present organization and struc- 
ture of the profession is adequate to meet the 
need. We have assumed that among those 
persons who qualify financially for assistance 
there can and should be no limitation on 
who is helped. The legal aid offices which 
existed prior to 1964 turned away persons in 
need. This was not to be repeated by the new 
legal service programs. 

In choosing this approach we have vir- 
tually ignored the problem of priorities in 
allocating the limited resources available. 
We have also chosen an impossible task. No 
matter how many hours a day the offices re- 
main open, no matter what systems are used 
to streamline intake and processing, the 
offices cannot handle the floods of people that 
come to them for legal help. In many in- 
stances the attorneys do try to handle every 
case, do seek to squeeze the last case into 
the last ten minutes of an overburdened day. 

For this effort we pay an enormous price. 
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The process exhausts the attorneys and ex- 
hausts the staff and very, very quickly there 
develops the same self-protective formality, 
the same need for categories, the same de- 
humanization which has been so often criti- 
cized in welfare and other agencies working 
with the poor. In the same manner, the qual- 
ity of the legal work steadily declines as 
issue after issue is ignored in the name of 
a quick compromise and in the face of the 
growing caseload. Those of us who have 
worked in such offices know how few deposi- 
tions are filed, interrogatories taken, appeals 
sought or equitable remedies utilized in the 
thousands of cases now being handled. It is 
no answer that these are simple cases. They 
are simple, by and large, because they are 
superficially handled. Of course many prob- 
lems can be resolved by negotiation or even 
a phone call. But in how many cases could 
the client’s interests be far more adequately 
protected if there were time to investigate 
the facts or research the issues involved? The 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association 
has stated that an attorney can handle as 
many as nine hundred (900) cases per year. 
No attorney can handle such a case load 
without doing far less than what needs to be 
done. Nor is it consistent with the obliga- 
tion of fidelity owed to the individual client 
to ask the attorney to do so. 

In addition, the volume makes it impossi- 
ble to train or supervise the young attorneys 
in the offices. There are too many young 
lawyers in these programs that have already 
developed the habits that come with mass 
production law practice. There are many 
others who have not been willing to enter 
legal aid work because they feared that they 
would not get the supervision they needed 
in their early years of practice. 

It seems to me, hard as it is, that we 
should stop trying to give every person a 
little bit of help. We should recognize the 
price we are paying, the limitations of our 
resources, and, with the community we serve, 
attempt to develop some order of priorities 
for the use of these services. More important, 
we should recognize that the problem is not 
merely a problem of resources. The profes- 
sion, as it is currently constituted, will never 
be able to cope with the need. There are 
approximately three hundred thousand (300,- 
000) attorneys in the United States. Last 
year, civil legal aid offices handled over five 
hundred thousand (500,000) cases. The Na- 
tional Crime Commission estimates that 
counsel will be needed in over seventy-five 
thousand (75,000) felony cases and a half- 
million misdemeanor cases every year. In 
cities that have opened legal aid offices, the 
caseload has increased three and four times. 
In Washington, D.C., in its first year, the 
legal service program handled over seven 
thousand (7,000) cases as compared to ap- 
proximately one thousand (1,000) the year 
before. If all the attorneys in the United 
States did only legal aid work, the resources 
would still be inadequate. 

Must we not recognize that the present 
system for providing legal service cannot 
cope with volume of this nature? Must we 
not ask ourselves how many of the thousands 
of cases and problems that arise daily could 
be handled as well by trained laymen as by 
lawyers? Every day the poor and near-poor 
have to fill out forms, negotiate agreements, 
express grievances and challenge public and 
private decisions without recourse to any 
adviser or advocate on their behalf. Much of 
this could in fact be done by non-lawyers— 
legal technicians, if you will—trained in spe- 
cial undergraduate courses or in a one-year 
law school program. Some of it can be and 
even now is done by members of the low- 
income community themselves. This is, of 
course, not to say that the Bar would or 
should relinquish supervision and control. It 
is merely evident that three years of law 
school are not needed to calculate a welfare 
budget or recognize an unfair interest charge. 
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We can surely supervise the way advice is 
given on these matters without in every in- 
stance giving that advice ourselves. 

Were such trained technicians available, 
could not many of the cases that fill our 
courts and add to the congestion of the court 
calendars—domestic relations problems, 
minor misdemeanors, even issue of fault in 
tort cases—be resolved outside traditional 
litigation by mediation and arbitration proc- 
esses staffed and administered by such tech- 
nicians? There would, of course, have to be 
scrutiny of the fairness of such processes. 
But to provide adequate procedural safe- 
guards in the orderly resolution of disputes 
does not depend in every instance on the 
presence of an attorney nor is the court room 
the only forum in which such disputes could 
or should be resolved. 

We have, as a profession, been granted a 
monopoly over who can engage in the prac- 
tice of law. In exercising this monopoly we, 
by and large, also determine the forum in 
which disputes will be resolved. For the 
wealthy, the narrow confines of the unau- 
thorized practice rules have been modified. 
The use of lawyers and courts to resolve all 
legal difficulties has proved just too expen- 
sive and time consuming. Commercial arbi- 
tration and negotiation have therefor pro- 
vided other forums; accountants, real estate 
brokers, banks, insurance agents have be- 
come alternative to reliance on attorneys in 
every instance where a legal question is re- 
solved, For the people in the slums of our 
cities there are no such forums and no such 
alternatives. Until and unless such alterna- 
tives can be developed people in need will 
not be helped no matter how strong the 
myth of total representation. To assume that 
these alternatives are the province of lawyers 
alone is probably to guarantee that they will 
not be developed at all. 


3. THE IMPACT OF LEGAL REPRESENTATION ON 
POVERTY 

The third assumption—that the Bar’s re- 
sponsibility is limited to the provision of 
counsel for all—is in many ways the most 
fundamental, If you have worked in the 
slums of our cities or in the rural slums of 
our small towns—if you have felt anything 
of the isolation and hatred that exists 
there—I think you would agree that equal 
representation is not enough, It is not enough 
to ease the burden of poverty by lifting a 
wage ent or staying an eviction. It 
is not even enough to change an unjust rule 
if there is no assurance that the change will 
be enforced. 

We talk of the need for changes in atti- 
tudes of the poor and the potential for such 
changes through contact with lawyers and 
through exposure of fairer treatment. This 
may be true. But the changes will not be very 
lasting if they are not accompanied by some 
real changes in the political and economic 
position of the poor as well. The poor are 
victims of a whole system of injustice well 
beyond a particular case or litigation. The 
slum dweller is the victim not only of the 
slum landlord. He is the victim of inade- 
quate transportation systems, segregated 
suburban housing, the depreciation allow- 
ance of the internal revenue code—all of 
which give the landlord his monopoly and 
control. The California farm worker is not 
merely the victim of the unscrupulous labor 
contractor. Unenforced labor codes, illegal re- 
cruitment of competing foreign workers, ex- 
clusion from protective legislation also give 
the contractor the power that he possesses, 
The absence of attorneys for the poor is 
merely symptomatic of the absence of justice. 
There is no necessary correlation between 
the provision of lawyers and solutions to the 
systems of injustice which envelop the poor. 
If justice is the responsibility of the Bar, as 
I think it is, then it is the problem of poverty 
itself in the nation that we must deal with. 
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To deal with this means that the profes- 
sion will have to be concerned with more 
than service to more and more people. It 
will have to recognize the political nature of 
the problem of poverty—and the relevance 
of the law as a political instrument to cope 
with it. “Poverty law” is more than the legal 
problems of welfare or retail installment buy- 
ing. It also involves the internal revenue 
code, the federal reserve system, grant-in-aid 
legislation—all those rules, regulations, prac- 
tices and procedures that affect the distribu- 
tion of wealth and power in our society. It is 
on these issues—that legal aid and the Bar 
must focus. 

The law has often in the past served in our 
nation’s history as an instrument of change 
and reform. The history of the challenges to 
the income tax by a group of Philadelphia 
lawyers on behalf of their corporate clients 
more than fifty years ago is just one such 
example. The poor need a similar kind of 
advocacy—an advocacy which will have avail- 
able to it the legislative as well as the judicial 
forum—an advocacy which will seek to en- 
hance the organization and political power 
of its clients. 

The law has also many times in our na- 
tion’s history served to advance the eco- 
nomic interests of particular groups or or- 
ganizations. Much of the economic history of 
the United States was influenced by lawyers. 
Forms of corporate financing, the tax struc- 
ture, the regulatory machinery of countless 
administrative agencies are the product of 
lawyer-work for a whole spectrum of in- 
terests. Today attorneys for the wealthy 
spend far more time in ordering and advanc- 
ing the financial affairs of their clients than 
in litigation. 

The same must eventually be true for law- 
yers who work with the poor. Credit unions 
and other financial institutions can be de- 
veloped to provide alternatives to loan sharks 
and unfair retail sellers. Business owned by 
the low-income community itself can be or- 
ganized and established to provide a stake in 
its growth and expansion. Cooperative hous- 

can be made an alternative to the land- 
lord-tenant relationship that exists in the 
slums. This will take attorneys—trained and 
oriented to do such jobs and supported by the 
entire profession. 

The Appellate Division of the New York 
Court of Appeals expressed concern that legal 
aid lawyers may be providing representation 
“to groups of social and economic protest.” 

To me, the degree to which we can effec- 
tively do just that is the very question facing 
our nation. The question is whether we can 
channel the grievances that are now in the 
streets into the political and legal process, 
The question is whether the law and lawyers 
can be the instrument of the kind of changes 
that will begin to cope with the conditions 
that produced the violence of this summer— 
with automation, unemployment, discrim- 
ination, caste, population growth. 

There will be, I fear, other nights of vio- 
lence like the ones we have seen. That they 
may one day be a part of our history and not 
a prediction of the future is why, as lawyers, 
we must look far beyond our work of the last 
few years. That is the challenge to the pro- 
fession—and to the nation. 


COLUMBUS DAY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA., Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 475th anniversary of an event 
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that has since influenced the history of 
the entire world. On October 12, 1492, a 
Genoese sailor who had embarked from 
Spain touched upon the shores of our 
continent. 

Christopher Columbus discovered the 
land that was to be America—a nation 
that has become the richest, strongest, 
freest of all nations. Sailing forth to find 
a more direct route from Spain to India, 
Columbus instead discovered the New 
World—a land that was to represent hope 
to the oppressed and the needy, a land 
where all the peoples of the world were 
to come together and form one people, 
a land whose government was to serve 
as a model for representative govern- 
ments everywhere. 

Columbus had struggled long and hard 
for the funds to finance this dangerous 
voyage. He was persistent, he was brave, 
and he had great vision. It is fitting that 
such a man was the discoverer of our 
Nation. 

We owe to Christopher Columbus a na- 
tional debt of gratitude for discovering 
this New World, and today we should 
pay homage to his memory and to the 
importance of his deed. 


GREENSPAN, A GOOD PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Burton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a deep sense of re- 
gret that I witness the budgetary knife 
as it slices off a program that has great 
promise to make a major contribution 
toward improving the environment in 
which we live. I cannot stress too strong- 
ly that I hope the deletion of this pro- 
a will be but for a short period of 

e. 

What I refer to is the “Greenspan” 
feature of the cropland adjustment pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture, 
Greenspan is a fledgling program—only 
2 years old. But in that time nearly 200 
cities, towns, and communities have been 
assisted in setting aside some open space, 
some “green space,” if you please, for 
their and their children’s enjoyment. 

This program, now about to be cut 
out of the appropriations bill, is modest. 
In its 2 years of operation grants total- 
ing only about $1.5 million have been 
awarded to take about 10,000 acres out 
of crop production. This land is now be- 
ing put to use to meet the urgent needs 
of our cities and towns for recreation 
and open space. 

Now, by most any standard, Green- 
span is not a big program. But it has 
great promise, and I think it is vitally 
needed. 

We have a great challenge, and I be- 
lieve we should haye a national commit- 
ment, to improve the environment in 
which we live. I wholeheartedly concur 
with what Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
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ville Freeman said recently—that we 
“are nourishing a time bomb of imbal- 
ance in this country.” He points out that 
for the past 20 years we have dumped 20 
million Americans from the countryside 
into the cities, and now today 70 percent 
of the people are stacked up on 1 per- 
cent of the land. This is neither ad- 
vantageous to the countryside nor the 
city. 

Greenspan is helping to alleviate the 
problems of this congestion—and is doing 
so in many ways. It is helping by pro- 
viding wilderness areas for camping, 
hiking, hunting, fishing, and horseback 
riding. It is helping by providing nature 
trails and marine laboratories adjacent 
to school grounds. It is providing parks 
and recreation areas near large and 
small cities. And through it a variety of 
projects for beautification, wildlife habi- 
tat, open space, and the abatement of 
air and water pollution have been under- 
taken. 

All of this is important to making pur- 
poseful, proper use of space. I believe 
that we can alter the face of this land— 
that we can remove the eyesores—and 
that we can preserve the beauty of this 
Nation. 

Remember that at the turn of the next 
century—only about 30 years from 
now—there will be 300 million Americans 
living on the same amount of land we 
now have. The question is whether these 
Americans will be living at ease with 
each other and with their environment, 
or whether they will be merely existing 
in conditions of congestion, pollution, 
tension, and despair. 

The quality of our environment is im- 
portant. The Greenspan program is 
helping to improve upon it. I sincerely 
hope that this budgetary cut can be for 
the shortest time possible, and that we 
can soon restore its appropriation so 
that it can again make a contribution to 
improve the conditions in which our sons 
and daughters and their sons and 
daughters will live. 


COUNT CASIMIR PULASKI: SOLDIER 
OF FREEDOM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Casimir 
Pulaski was Poland’s greatest gift and 
most valuable contribution to our War of 
Independence. The part this gallant son 
of Poland played in that war is recog- 
nized by all Americans, particularly to- 
day, aS we commemorate the 188th 
anniversary of the day on which he gave 
his life in order that our country might 
be free. 

This gifted son of a Polish nobleman 
was destined to lead a warrior’s life and 
gladly gave it for a cause close to his 
heart—for freedom. Foresaking a noble- 
man’s title, comfort, and riches in his 
native homeland, he fought for the free- 
dom of his country and his people. But 
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he himself, and his countrymen alone, 
could not cope with the Russian czar's 
oppressive forces surrounding Poland. 
Under his youthful leadership, Polish 
bands harassed and fought the Rus- 
sians as best they could, but after several 
years of fighting, these bands were 
almost annihilated by the Russian forces. 
Miraculously, a handful of these men 
managed to escape and fiee. Pulaski was 
thus forced to leave Poland in 1772, 
never to see his homeland again. 

During the next several years he tried 
to enlist foreign aid for his people abroad, 
but without much success. These were 
years of frustration and hardship for 
him, and finally he arrived in Paris in 
1776, and there he heard of the American 
rebellion against the British. 

Through his friends in Paris he con- 
tacted the American representatives 
there, Benjamin Franklin and Silas 
Deane. They welcomed Pulaski’s willing- 
ness to serve the cause of liberty, and 
both wrote letters for him, recommend- 
ing him to General Washington. 

In July 1777, he arrived here, and im- 
mediately presented himself to General 
Washington. Our Commander in Chief 
was much impressed by him, and recom- 
mended to the Continental Congress that 
Pulaski be placed in charge of our cavalry 
forces. 

On this important assignment, Pulaski 
did an outstanding job in a short time, 
and distinguished himself as a resource- 
ful leader in the insuing battle of Brandy- 
wine on September 11. Noticing such 
extraordinary talent in youthful Pulaski, 
Washington recommended that he be 
given the rank of brigadier general and 
the command of our cavalry. 

General Pulaski then began the ardu- 
ous task of reorganizing and improving 
the American cavalry. So thorough was 
he in discharging his responsibility that 
he even prepared a book of drill regula- 
tions and rules for officers and privates 
which still serves as the basis of cavalry 
drills in the U.S. Army. 

Subsequently he and his units took 
part in many battles, and in all of them, 
they distinguished themselves under his 
exceptional leadership. In his final en- 
counter against the enemy, at the siege 
of Savannah in October 1779, he was 
mortally wounded. 

Pulaski was only 31 when he died, but 
despite his youth, he had established a 
brilliant reputation in the field of cavalry 
and was foremost in the ranks of those 
wholeheartedly dedicated to the cause of 
liberty. 

Although he did not live to see Amer- 
ica win her independence, Pulaski’s gal- 
lantry in the field of battle and his com- 
plete devotion to the cause of freedom 
helped our country immeasurably in win- 
ning the ultimate victory. 

It is particularly fitting on this oc- 
casion to remember Pulaski’s courage in 
the face of tyranny, his patriotism, and 
his generosity, for these are all charac- 
teristics which the Poles have demon- 
strated throughout centuries of strife and 
foreign domination. 

I am especially aware of these out- 
standing qualities of the Polish people, 
because in my own Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, there are over 
30,000 Polish-Americans who, together 
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with Americans of Polish descent 
throughout the United States, have con- 
tributed substantially to the advance- 
ment of our culture and the preservation 
of our Nation. 

Today, on the 188th anniversary of his 
death, we pay tribute to this great and 
gallant son of Poland, who gladly gave 
his life in fighting for our freedom. It is 
with real pride and a deep sense of grati- 
tude that I join my colleagues in the 
Congress and my fellow Americans in 
observing this anniversary and in re- 
dedicating ourselves to the noble cause 
for which he died. 


OPPOSITION TO H.R. 7977, POSTAL 
REVENUE AND FEDERAL SALARY 
ACT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tuck] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the bill H.R. 7977, the Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967, 
and am pleased to have this opportunity 
to explain my position in respect to the 
proposed legislation. 

As to the proposed increases in postal 
rates, I consider them not in the public 
interest. It is reported that first-class 
mail is not only paying its way, but re- 
sulting in a profit. I look upon the Post 
Office Department as a service organiza- 
tion and I would hope an earnest effort 
would be made to eliminate certain un- 
necessary spending and attempts made 
toward adjustments which would stop 
the obvious deterioration in the service 
and result in an improvement thereof. 
To require the public to pay 6 cents to 
mail a letter, and pay 5 cents for a single 
postcard, is going entirely too far. 

The increases proposed in this legisla- 
tion will add materially to the ever grow- 
ing tax burden on the American public. 
Reliable figures reveal that the tax 
burden has grown over the past 20 
years from $55.7 billion to $218.7 billion. 

This burden continues to become 
greater and we see no sincere effort to 
curtail expenditures, nor is there any ap- 
parent attempt to eliminate nonessential 
and useless projects now resulting in a 
flagrant and unconscionable waste of the 
taxpayers dollars. 

We already are witnessing signs of a 
“taxpayer revolt,” and unless there are 
meaningful and convincing efforts to 
lighten the burden, I predict an unprece- 
dented demand by the public for fiscal 
sanity. 

I am in favor of fair and adequate 
compensation for services rendered, but 
I cannot bring myself to support this 
proposed increase in the salaries of Fed- 
eral employees to the extent or in the 
method proposed by this bill. 

The salary increases proposed not only 
exceed the increase recommended by the 
executive department, but at the same 
time a delegation of powers is proposed 
which would result in an abdication by 
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the Congress of jurisdiction in the field 
of salaries and pay of Federal employees, 
and grant to the Executive authority not 
sought. 


PUBLIC TV PLAN WORTH A TRY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BLANTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial published September 25 by the 
Nashville Tennessean calls attention to 
two important changes made by the 
House in President Johnson’s public 
broadcasting bill. 

Members will recall that the House 
provided a 15-man Board of Directors for 
the nonprofit Public Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Of these 15, no more than eight 
may be members of one political party. 
The House bill also prohibits editorializ- 
ing by the stations. 

The Tennessean observes that the bill 
“seems to settle the fears of some who 
argued the Corporation would become a 
Government propaganda machine.” 

The President himself, in his message 
to the Congress last February, said: 

Noncommercial radio and television in 
America, even though supported by Federal 
funds, must be absolutely free from any 
Federal Government interference over pro- 
gramming. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with the Nash- 
ville Tennessean that the President’s 
plan “could prove to be a refreshing 
change” from the television programs 
now available, and I place the editorial in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Punkte TV PLAN WORTH A Try 

The House has joined the Senate in ap- 
proving President Johnson’s plan for crea- 
tion of a non-profit public corporation to 
offer television viewers some alternatives to 
the present brand of programs they are see- 
ing. 

The corporation, headed by 15 directors, is 
to fund independent production of educa- 
tional and cultural programs and their de- 
livery to the nation’s noncommercial televi- 
sion and radio stations. 

The experiment could prove to be a re- 
freshing change from the somewhat stereo- 
typed television fare available on the com- 
mercial stations. 

The bill seems to settle the fears of some 
who argued the corporation would become a 
government propaganda machine. Its provi- 
sions limit the number of directors from one 
political party to eight and forbids any sta- 
tion editorializing. 

Some opponents were unconvinced, how- 
ever. Rep. Albert W. Watson, R-S.C., who 
worked to defeat the bill, said “This will be 
a Frankenstein . . a monster.” 

The plan may not be perfect, but at least 
it seems to be worth a try. It may, as Mr. 
Watson says, turn out to be a monster.“ 
But even at that, the television viewer would 
be no worse off. He is seeing a number of 
monsters already. 


CINCINNATI POVERTY PROGRAM 
VINDICATED AFTER REPUBLICAN 
INSPECTION 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Rxconp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago, my able and dedicated friends, and 
colleagues on the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the gentlemen from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres and Mr. ASHBROOK], 
visited Cincinnati, Ohio, to take a good 
look at the poverty programs there and 
at the community action program in par- 
ticular. After their visit, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer assessed the Cincinnati commu- 
nity action program in the context of 
this visit. The Enquirer’s editorial judg- 
ment speaks very well for the Cincin- 
nati program, and, by obvious inference, 
for the war against poverty as a whole. 
As the Enquirer points out, Mr. Speaker, 
“Poverty is everybody’s problem.” Under 
unanimous consent I place this excel- 
lent editorial in the Recorp at this point: 

Poverty Is EVERYONE'S PROBLEM 

In this space three weeks ago, as Cincin- 
nati’s poverty program was about to undergo 
a day of scrutiny by two visiting Republican 
congressmen, we remarked; “If Cincinnati's 
poverty program is as good as its defenders 
argue it is, a day or more of investigation 
will make it look all the better.” 

The Community Action Commission, the 
broadly representative agency responsible for 
directing the war on poverty in the Cincin- 
nati area, seemingly feels that the program 
has passed the test with its stature notably 
enhanced. And there is much evidence that 
the commission’s assessment is correct. 

Not everyone who appeared before the con- 
gressional panel, to be sure, endorsed all that 
has been undertaken in the name of combat- 
ing poverty in Cincinnati. Some, indeed, 
didn't endorse any part of it. 

But the differences of opinion that came to 
light, it seems to us, were differences of 
philosophy, differences of emphasis and 
technique. 

There were no substantial allegations of 
fraud or mismanagement or malevolence, no 
allegations of widespread waste or corruption. 

And from the absence of any indictment 
of its work, the Community Action Commis- 
sion, whose members rallied to its support in 
advance of the investigation, has drawn con- 
siderable encouragement. From the same set 
of circumstances, we think, the community 
can derive a substantial measure of pride. 

For no comparable program was ever 
launched with greater opportunities for in- 
eptness, confusion and waste, 

Contrary to what many Americans con- 
tinue to believe, the war on poverty is es- 
sentially a local, rather than a Federal, 
program. The funding, to be sure, comes 
largely from the Federal level. But to survey 
the list of agencies responsible for carrying 
the Cincinnati war on poverty into action is 
to see that they are, in the main, long- 
established and highly regarded parts of the 
community scene. 

The Cincinnati Board of Education, for 
example, has been the largest single bene- 
ficiary in the distribution of poverty funds. 
Others have been the Hamilton County Board 
of Education, the Planned Parenthood As- 
sociation, the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, the 
Clermont County Board of Commissioners, 
the Legal Aid Society, the Salvation Army, 
Talbert House, Inc., and nearly a dozen 
neighborhood organizations affiliated with 
the Cincinnati Federation of Settlement and 
Neighborhood Centers. 

The utilization of local agencies to carry 
forward the war on poverty has both its good 
and bad features. In Cincinnati, they have 
been all good because virtually all of the 
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local agencies involved have been manned 
over the years by conscientious volunteers 
and competent staff personnel. 

Had it been otherwise—had the existing 
agencies labored in a tradition of wasteful- 
ness and ineptness—the poverty program 
itself would have bogged down in incom- 
petence and futility. 

That such is not the case has been amply 
established in the last few weeks. And the 
result has not been lost upon the commu- 
nity. 

When the Community Action Commission, 
as an example, sponsored a day-long collo- 
quium to discuss various aspects of the pov- 
erty program on September 17, its members 
were frankly amazed at the public interest 
and support, The colloquium itself estab- 
lished the needs for additional public in- 
quiries into a number of specialized fields— 
police-community relations, employment op- 
portunities and job training, the role of the 
poor in shaping official policies aimed at les- 
sening their plight. 

This substantial public interest is perhaps 
the most hopeful aspect of the entire effort 
to mitigate poverty in the Queen City, for it 
is at least a glimmer of hope that Cincin- 
natians have begun to imagine that poverty 
is, in a real sense, everyone’s problem. 

It has been easy in the past to imagine 
that poverty is the problem of politicians 
who have ridden into office on a magic carpet 
of promises. 

Or that it is the problem of the commu- 
nity’s employers who alone have the power 
to create job opportunities. 

Or that it is the problem of the civil rights 
organizations, which have asked for and 
received the most sweeping legislative enact- 
ments in the nation’s history. 

Or that it is simply a problem of our city 
Officials, charged, as they are, with the main- 
tenance of law and order. 

Each of these imaginings contains an ele- 
ment of correctness. But it is beco: in- 
creasingly clear, we think, that the problem 
of poverty belongs on the doorstep of every 
Cincinnatian—rich and poor, white and 
black, young and old, 

We happen to harbor deep philosophical 
differences with many of those active in 
directing the war on poverty—differences 
that make us doubt whether this genera- 
tion or any future generation can actually 
drive poverty from the land. 

But these differences do not mean that 
we condemn the effort, or that life in Cin- 
cinnati does not stand to be enhanced by 
programs calculated to convert today’s tax 
consumers into tomorrow’s taxpayers. 

We believe that Cincinnati—and every 
other community—must bend every effort 
to create opportunity where there has been 
none in the past. We believe this because we 
do not want to see Cincinnati become an 
annual battlefield. We do not want to see 
Cincinnati inhabited almost exclusively by 
welfare beneficiaries. 

We want instead to see Cincinnati con- 
tinue to be a city of substantial home own- 
ers who hold a genuine, personal stake in 
what happens to the entire Ohio Valley. We 
want Cincinnati to be a community in which 
young people of all races, all talents, all 
economic circumstances can find rewarding 
work compatible with their aptitudes and 
preparation. And we want Cincinnati to be 
a community in which men and women of 
all political and religious and ethnic persua- 
sions can continue to work together to 
identify and solve common problems. 

Every time Cincinnatians can sit down 
and air their differences and give voice to 
their aspirations, that day draws nearer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NEWSPAPER 
GEORGI OUT ON “FREEDOM OF 
CH! T id 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLLanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, on the 
editorial page of the Cheraw Chronicle 
of Cheraw, S.C., appears the statement, 
“Chesterfield County’s liveliest news- 
paper.” If the Chronicle editorial which 
I was privileged to read recently is typi- 
cal, I can believe that it is Chesterfield 
County’s liveliest paper. It would not 
surprise me if it were the liveliest in all 
South Carolina—but I will leave that 
judgment to those who are more familiar 
with the South Carolina press than I. 

I cite as an example of a “lively” edi- 
torial one which appeared in the August 
24 edition of the Chronicle. In it, the 
editor points out the flaws in the so- 
called freedom of choice plan for de- 
segregating the unconstitutional dual 
school systems which have traditionally 
been maintained in the Southern States. 

The editorial states flatly that freedom 
of choice “has failed to make much prog- 
ress toward its intended goal of gradual- 
ly doing away with the dual school sys- 
tem which has deprived Negroes of equal 
educational opportunities.” Unless re- 
sponsible school officials make freedom 
of choice work, the editor warns, they 
will have to accept the alternative— 
“total integration in one fell swoop.” 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial is excep- 
tionally perceptive and deserving of our 
attention. I congratulate the publisher 
of the Cheraw Chronicle, A. M. Secrest, 
and the editor, Edward M. Sweatt, for 
their forward-looking position on the 
subject of school desegregation and 
under unanimous consent I place the 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE Is Nor WORKING AS 

INTENDED 

While the “freedom of choice” plan of pub- 
lic school desegregation has offered to deter- 
mined Negro parents the choice of sending 
their children to previously all white schools, 
it has failed to make much progress toward 
its intended goal of gradually doing away 
with the dual school system which has de- 
prived Negroes of equal educational oppor- 
tunities. 

For various reasons, Negroes have failed 
to flock in large numbers to schools formerly 
attended only by whites, as was expected by 
federal officials who devised the plan to make 
the transition as painless as possible, 

Drafters of the choice plan thought it 
would succeed in closing down small, inferior 
and inadequate Negro schools since it was 
assumed that most students of these schools 
would transfer in a minute if given the 
chance to go to superior white schools. 

Where there was one school for whites and 
another for Negroes in the same district, 
both with substantial enrollments, it was 
expected that transfers of large numbers of 
Negroes would force school officials to even- 
tually mix both schools. 

It was naturally assumed that it would 
be economically foolish to build extra class- 
rooms onto white schools in order to accom- 
modate the transfers when there would be 
so many empty desks at the Negro schools 
because of the exodus. 

But, with few exceptions, freedom of 
choice has resulted in only token integration 
of white classrooms. Faculty desegregation 
has not even reached the “token” stage in 
most instances. 
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Only one of South Carolina’s 106 districts 
is safely within the modest guidelines for 
the coming school term. Of the 76 districts 
not yet ruled in compliance, 38 of these are 
considered “borderline” by the U.S. Office of 
Education, which has called for a speed-up 
in desegregation in all 76 districts. The re- 
maining districts are under court orders or 
already in the process of haying funds cut 
off. 

Immediate reaction of school Officials and 
the public is predictable. Most will maintain 
that by offering a “choice,” the schools will 
have done their part to abide by the guide- 
lines. No one will take any blame for fail- 
ure of the plan to work. 

The disturbing thing aLout the situation is 
that school officials who haven’t made free- 
dom of choice work will probably be faced 
one of these days soon with immediate and 
total integration, which educators claim may 
cause extreme difficulties to a system of edu- 
cation that already lags behind the nation. 

If freedom of choice can’t achieve the grad- 
ual phasing out of dual school systems, then 
the U.S. Office of Education—as well as the 
courts—have no alternative but to require 
total integration in one fell swoop. 

Perhaps freedom of choice never was prac- 
tical for this state. Maybe court-ordered total 
integration is the only way to eliminate sepa- 
rate schools for the races in view of the lack 
of progress made toward that goal. Those who 
predict disaster if schools are entirely mixed 
need only to look to the small community 
of Ruby to see that many of the fears do 
not exist, Ruby, the only district in the state 
which has fully met desegregation require- 
ments, will open school doors for the third 
year this month to students of both races 
who attend the same school, 

School officials who maintain that Ruby's 
example cannot be followed elsewhere in the 
state ought to have assumed the responsi- 
bility to make freedom of choice work as it 
was intended. They have had two years now 
to provide needed leadership in and out of 
school to create the kind of atmosphere in 
which freedom of choice could work. 

But school officials have failed to admit to 
themselves—much less to the public—that 
the days of segregated schools are numbered 
and that only by making freedom of choice 
work can the change be accomplished in a 
gradual, orderly manner. 

While there has been no known physical 
or economic threats held over the heads of 
Negro parents to keep their children from 
enrolling in previously white schools, there 
has been no sincere effort on the part of white 
school administrations to see that the Negro 
transfer was made to feel welcome, or any 
actions taken to help him over the obvious 
academic hurdles. 

It is one thing to say Negroes can come to 
a white school because the federal govern- 
ment has forced open the doors. It is quite 
another to admit to the Negro student that 
he has a right to attend the school which 
offers him a better education, that he is wel- 
come, and then try to help him overcome any 
learning gap that may occur when he trans- 
fers from a Negro school to a previously all 
white one. 

In the Cheraw school district only 50 Negro 
students have signed up to attend the three 
predominantly white schools this fall. This 
represents no increase from last year, since 
the number of new transfers is no more 
than the number of Negroes who attended 
white schools last year who will return to 
their former schools this year. The only 
small increase will be the number of Negro 
first graders which choose white schools. 

While no one can deny that some progress 
has been made in school desegregation, it is 
apparent that the freedom of choice plan is 
not working positively toward the elimina- 
tion of the dual system. Instead of having 
from 10 to 12 percent of the Negro students 
in white schools, there will be less than three 
percent. There will not be at least two teach- 
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ers of a different race in each school in the 
district, as asked in the guidelines. Last year 
the requirement for one teacher in each 
school was not met. 

There has been no attempt to make the 
transfer to white schools as painless as pos- 
sible for Negroes. Instead, many educators 
and school officials seem delighted when 
Negro transfer students make a poor aca- 
demic showing in the white schools. 

School officials turned thumbs down on 
using federal money available several months 
ago to run summer school programs which 
could have helped to prepare Negro children 
to go to white classrooms and to help prepare 
the community for complete integration at 
the same time. 

The first summer when applications for 
transfer were accepted from the first group 
of Negro children, school officials not only 
failed to help prepare them for the move but 
refused to cooperate with an effort made in 
this direction by a local group. 

If a sincere effort had been made, the 
freedom of choice plan would not be under 
question now. But instead of using the plan 
as it was intended, it has been used pri- 
marily as a tactic to fight integration; not 
as a device to encourage the orderly desegre- 
gation of schools. 

School officials have to face up to the fact 
that the dual system has to go, and proceed 
to accomplish this in a practical and positive 
manner. Unless they do, the thing they fear 
the most—complete and immediate integra- 
tion—will catch up with them one day soon. 


MDTA TRAINING AT CONTRA 
COSTA COLLEGE, CONTRA COSTA 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Wallp may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the August 
2, 1967, issue of the Martinez News Ga- 
zette contained an article relative to an 
occupational training program under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act being conducted at Contra Costa 
County College in my congressional dis- 
trict. The college has made one of the 
most outstanding contributions of any 
MDTA program throughout the entire 
State of California, and I commend offi- 
cials of the college on that fine accom- 
plishment. 

I recommend the reading of the Ga- 
zette article to my colleagues. in the 
House, and urge their continued support 
of the Manpower and Training Act pro- 
grams in our educational institutions. 

The article follows: 

MDTA TRAINING AT COLLEGES LAUDED 

PLEASANT HIiLL.—“MDTA training con- 
ducted at Contra Costa County junior col- 
leges literally transforms unemployed men 
and women from public tax charges into 
productive taxpayers,” reported Milford V. 
Hankins, Contra Costa College technical 
education director. 

Hankins announced the results of a survey 
of Manpower Development trainees this 
week. “Of great significance to county citi- 
zens is the fact that 88 per cent of trainees 
are employed immediately after completing 
training. Almost 70 per cent of these men 
and women were receiving some kind of pub- 
lic assistance prior to entering the program,” 
Hankins said. 
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The junior colleges are now in the fourth 
year of providing occupational training un- 
der the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. The program is 100 per cent funded 
by the federal government, Its purpose is to 
develop new skills among people unemployed 
or underemployed because of technological 
developments and economic changes. 

The act, commonly called MDTA, since its 
inception in September of 1962 has been a 
Major weapon in reducing unemployment 
and is a most successful approach to com- 
bating unemployment. 

It has been shown that 30 per cent of the 
money expended by the federal government 
is returned by the end of the first year 
through income tax returns from trainees 
placed on jobs and money saved on unem- 
ployment insurance. By the end of five years 
all money will be returned through collec- 
tion of added taxes alone from those returned 
to the work force. 

Diablo Valley College has trained unem- 
ployed persons for work in the fields of car- 
pentry, drywall construction, nursing, and 
grocery checking, and will start a machine 
technology program in September. Contra 
Costa College has conducted training pro- 
grams for chemist assistant, household ap- 
pliance, small engine repair, gardener- 
groundsman, general sales person, combina- 
tion welder and general welder, and will offer 
a nurse refresher course this fall, 

Contra Costa College is now developing a 
program with curriculum designed to teach 
basic job related skills in communication 
and mathematics to Mexican-Americans. 
Research indicates that a lack of these skills 
is often the only thing that stands in the 
way of their successful employment. 

This particular training program presents 
the college with a real challenge, since many 
of the trainees speak little or no English. 
Class size, for example, has to be limited to 
facilitate progress of the students. 

From the continued success of the col- 
leges’ MDTA programs to date, Hankins ex- 
pects them to continue for some time. “And 
where a continual need in the training area 
is apparent, we anticipate programs to be 
developed as a regular part of our on-going 
curriculum. 

“An additional benefit of the programs, 
and one which is increasingly apparent to 
our college MDTA instructors,” according to 
Hankins, “is the personal benefit to the 
trainee himself. He gains confidence and 
self-respect in addition to work skills. This 
acts to the benefit of the community as a 
whole.” 


A GUARANTEE FOR PRODUCTIVE 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THOSE WHO ARE UNEM- 
PLOYED OR UNDEREMPLOYED 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Warp! may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with a number of my col- 
leagues who have previously introduced 
such legislation in presenting for consid- 
eration of the House, a new proposal to 
provide jobs for those in our cities who 
are seeking and are desirous of employ- 
ment. 

I recently was privileged to meet with 
a group of citizens from my district who 
were representative of a large number of 
like citizens throughout the country. 
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These people expressed to me their great 
concern with the present welfare pro- 
grams. They feel that those programs 
give them little opportunity to develop 
the dignity and prestige within their 
family and community that a job would 
afford them. They also indicated to me 
that in their view much of the violence 
and turmoil in our major urban centers 
is attributable to the lack of constructive 
employment of the time available to the 
young men and women in our cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am becoming absolutely 
convinced that we must provide as many 
job opportunities as we can in these 
areas. We must remove as many people 
as we can from the degrading system of 
dole that essentially describes our pres- 
ent welfare programs into productive 
and constructive employment opportu- 
nities. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that enactment 
of this measure would go a long way in 
the direction of accomplishing that de- 
sirable end. 


LIVING IN POVERTY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, all of the 
Members know the Education and Labor 
Committee is now marking up the 1967 
amendments to the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. 

It seems to me that slowly but surely 
an awareness of poverty, its size and its 
implications, is coming to this country. 

In the last 3 years more has been writ- 
ten about mistakes, real and imagined, 
that have been made in the war on pov- 
erty than has been written about the 
terrible impact of poverty upon our 
country. 

Curing the causes of poverty is not a 
partisan matter. The elimination of 
those old programs that have outlived 
their usefulness is a task that all of us 
in Congress should be devoting much 
time to. 

In the October 3 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal there appeared on the 
front page an excellent article written by 
the Journal staff dealing with the im- 
pact of poverty. It seems to me that 
everyone in Congress should read this 
article, and, therefore, I include it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

Livinc In Poverty: How Some AMERICANS 
SCRAPE sy AT Bottom or ECONOMIC LAD- 
DER— SOUTHERN WHITES IN CHICAGO, ARI- 
ZONA INDIANS, ESKIMOS SHARE COMMON 
PROBLEMS—“JusT A DEAD MAN WALKING” 
The five of Mrs. Lillie Harrison’s 14 chil- 

dren who still live at home, in rural Madison 

County, Miss., have never talked on a tele- 

phone, been to a movie or ridden a bicycle. 

The Negro family gets $66 worth of food 

stamps a month, enough for two meals a 

day. 

Jonm Seczizinski, 76, gets old age assistance 
of $104 a month. It buys a plate of stew each 
day and covers the rent on his 12-foot-by-7- 
foot room in a north Philadelphia flophouse. 
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But, clad in a sweat-stained undershirt and 
rumpled trousers, he looks up bleakly and 
says, “The living isn’t so good. Sometimes I 
just sit down and cry.” 

Twinsburg Heights, Ohio, isn't far from a 
number of affluent suburbs, and a tall water 
storage tower belonging to Chrysler Corp. 
looms within view. But this enclave of Ne- 
groes outside Cleveland has neither water 
nor sewage facilities, and the residents make 
do with wells and outhouses, 

In a migrant labor camp outside Stock- 
ton, Calif., William Burns stretches out on a 
thin, soiled pallet in the single males’ bar- 
racks. Food and lodgings cost $1.75 a day, 
and contractors charge $1 or $2 a day for 
the privilege of working. Even in the best of 
times, when the tomato crop comes in, Mr, 
Burns seldom makes much more than ex- 
penses. 

HIDDEN POVERTY 


That some Americans live in poverty has 
been public knowledge for some time, of 
course, and lately more than ever. Bloody 
riots have pinpointed deprivations in the big 
city ghettos, and a Senate subcommittee re- 
cently heard testimony that displaced share- 
croppers in Mississippi were starving. But 
Wall Street Journal reporters around the 
country find that there still exist pockets of 
poverty scarcely noticed by society, let alone 
attacked, although the “war” on poverty offi- 
cially is three years old. For some families in 
these localities, the $3,000 annual income 
generally recognized as breaching the poverty 
barrier would be a fortune, 

Between Independence and Kansas City, 
Mo., for instance, is a dreary “Dogpatch” city 
of wooden shacks that is disowned by both 
municipalities; most residents are unemploy- 
ed. On a Passamaquoddy Indian reservation 
in Washington County, Maine, unemploy- 
ment is 97%. Up to 13 persons sleep in one 
room at the Gallardo labor camp in 
Stanislaus County, Calif. Among the poorly 
housed Eskimos in the hinterlands of south- 
west Alaska, the average life span is 34.3 
years. 

The catalogue of difficulties among the 
people at the very bottom of the economic 
heap—poor nutrition and housing, inade- 
quate medical and dental care, menial jobs 
or none, and a prevailing lack of hope—tends 
to be perpetuated when their children don’t 
finish school, as is often the case, Although 
antipoverty programs are making inroads in 
some areas, some of the very poor are beyond 
the reach of social programs, too suspicious 
or proud to ask for help, ignorant of their 
rights or simply apathetic, Almost uniformly, 
they lack political muscle. 


DISBELIEVING OFFICIALS 


All the problems are on view among the 
Mexican-American farm workers in Starr and 
Hidalgo Counties, Texas, in the Rio Grande 
valley, and local poverty workers are desper- 
ate. “Officials don’t believe it,” says one yol- 
unteer. They say we're only pointing out the 
exceptional cases, But people are literally 
starving to death here.” 

A survey by the Starr County antipoverty 
program of several impoverished communi- 
ties showed 71% of 3,339 families with an- 
nual incomes of less than $3,000. About 1,000 
of those families had incomes below $1,000. 
Only 4% of children 14 and 15 years old still 
were in school, and 90% of the men over 14 
were unemployed. 

The problem is how to break the cycle of 
deprivation. In the one-room shack of Carlos 
Ramirez, in La Joya, in Hidalgo County, three 
generations of poverty are represented. Mr. 
Ramirez, 70 became a widower two years ago. 
The chief income for himself, four of his 
children who usually are at home and a six- 
year-old granddaughter, is $94 a month in 
state welfare. Lately this has been supple- 
mented by $50 a month sent from an Idaho 
Job Corps camp by Carlos Jr., 19. 

Carlos Jr. left school after the third grade. 
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Julia Anne, 26, has a fifth grade education. 
Last summer she worked hoeing cabbage on 
a truck farm. Otelia, 22, who was burned 
badly in a kerosene fire several years ago, 
still lives in the 12-foot-by-20-foot shack. 
Juan, 16, has a fourth grade education. 
Dominga, the granddaughter, was left at the 
shack by her parents five years ago and never 
retrieved. 
DIFFERENT, BUT THE SAME 

Equally resistant, although 1,200 miles dis- 
tant, are the problems of a poverty pocket in 
metropolitan Chicago. Much has been said 
about the migration of Southern Negroes to 
Northern cities, but little of migration north 
by Southern whites. “Uptown,” a 120-square- 
block section five miles north of downtown 
Chicago, contains about 33,000 poor whites 
from the rural South. 

They came from economically depressed 
areas to make a new start. But Uptown, the 
port of entry, tends to become the last stop. 
“You never have enough to get ahead,” says 
one resident. “It takes all your income just 
to live.” An Office of Economic Opportunity 
study showed that 51% of heads of house- 
holds either were unemployed or had jobs 
that paid less than $3,000 a year. 

The men get day labor or other short-lived 
jobs, and the families live in tiny furnished 
apartments, with the rent paid weekly. A 14- 
year-old from Tennessee says his father 
made $35 in the first week in Uptown; $20 
went for rent, leaving only $15 to cover other 
expenses for their family of eight. 

The newcomers can’t adjust to big city life, 
social workers say. Some aren't sufficiently 
literate to fill out an employment applica- 
tion. Others are frightened of such big city 
appurtenances as buses. An Uptown resident 
of 10 years standing, one poverty worker says, 
is still likely to list his residence as “Pike 
County, Ky.” 

Services to help them are meager. “South- 
ern whites have no Martin Luther King or 
Stokely Carmichael,” notes Tom Nolan of the 
Catholic Poverty Committee. Another social 
worker says: “They get the crumbs of the 
relief pie.” Welfare officials also say the 
Southern whites often are too proud to ask 
for help. Typically, a Tennessee mother who 
finally did go on relief complains: “They 
question you to death.” 

Amidst such difficulties, why do they come 
north? A poverty official who has visited east- 
ern Kentucky, a prime source of Uptown im- 
migrants, says, “Sure, slums in Chicago are 
bad, dirty and depressing. But a kid can bust 
out if he’s sharp and lucky. Down there it’s 
utterly hopeless. People live in shacks and 
sit around with blank looks on their faces.” 

But life in Uptown is poorly geared to 
“busting out.” Changes of residence are so 
frequent, school officials say, that one grade 
school reports annual student turnover of 
160%. One girl had moved 23 times before 
her 18th birthday. And education officials 
say parents are prone to take their children 
out of school frequently for visits to relatives 
or to help around the household for a few 
weeks. 

HARD-CORE APPALACHIA 

The poverty worker's assessment of Appa- 
lachia would seem to be borne out by the 
Mark B. Smith family in Cremona, Ky, “I’m 
just a dead man walkin’,” says Mr. Smith. 
Once a coal miner and construction worker, 
he hasn't been able to work since 1965. 

Mr. Smith’s disabilities, ranging from back 
injuries to a nervous condition, don’t qualify 
him for public assistance. He, his wife Clara, 
and their six shoeless children subsist on a 
Salvation Army stipend which allows pur- 
chase of food stamps worth $82 each month. 

The Smiths had a four-room shack, but it 
burned down during the summer, and they 
now live with his mother, His children, aged 
16 months to 17 years, use pebbles and twigs 
as makeshift toys while Mr. Smith, thin and 
unshaven, says. “About the future? I just 
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couldn’t tell you. If something doesn’t turn 
up soon, it’s a hopeless case.” 

Poverty workers in the area are stymied. 
Antipoverty programs, they say, don’t get the 
needed cooperation from local officials or the 
poor. Edwin J. Safford, director of an OEO 
community action program, bemoans what he 
considers meager antipoverty resources and 
says, There's no answer for this area until 
new industry moves in.” But, he adds, there 
is little to attract industrial investment. 

Other poverty workers assail what they 
consider a lack of concern for the Appa- 
lachian indigents. “How do you compete with 
riots in the cities?’ asks an OEO volunteer. 
At a recent meeting of unemployed men at 
the abandoned mine workers’ union meeting 
hall in Hazard, Ky., a wife rose, and shaking 
her fist said, “You men oughta go marching 
like niggers, and tear everything to hell as 
you go.” 

A. POLITICAL ORPHAN 

Another kind of political impotence blights 
life in Twinsburg Heights, Ohio, a curious 
community of 200 Negro families that has no 
government. Seventeen miles from both 
Cleveland and Akron, it is a backwater amidst 
explosive urban and suburban growth (there 
are at least seven such poverty pockets in 
Ohio, social workers say). 

Technically, the Heights is part of Twins- 
burg Township, but the 1,200 Negro residents 
say they have been excluded from representa- 
tion in local government. Although water 
lines from both Cleveland and Akron run 
nearby, the Heights has no water system. 
Twinsburg Township zoning restrictions for- 
bid commercial establishments, residents say, 
preventing development of local businesses. 

“Most people are apathetic and indiffer- 
ent,” a poverty worker says. In the Heights, 
crumbling homes occupy tiny plots along dirt 
streets with no sidewalks. Nearly 40% of the 
adults don’t have an eighth grade education. 
Their children attend a nearby suburban 
school, but a social worker says, “There is a 
stigma attached to the children of the 
Heights that can’t help but affect their school 
work and outlook on life.” Other children 
make fun of the outhouses in the Heights. 

The mold was cast in the 1920s when a real 
estate developer bought farm land, sub- 
divided it and sold to Negroes, over the objec- 
tions of local residents. Politically and psy- 
chologically, the Heights has been an orphan 
ever since, and the Negroes are convinced 
other communities would like to ease them 
out to make way for industry. “It is a poverty 
of the spirit more than economic,” a social 
worker thinks. 

THE ELDERLY 

A poverty of the spirit perhaps even more 
desolating afflicts the indigent elderly, like 
Mr. Seczizinski, the man who leads a flop- 
house existence in north Philadelphia. The 
76-year-old Mr. Seczizinski, who came to this 
country from Poland in 1912, has no friends 
or relatives. 

A large wall clock ticks oppressively in Mr. 
Seczizinski’s room, and a single light bulb 
hangs on a cord from the ceiling. The lino- 
leum on the floor is wearing thin, and the 
walls are stained by steam from exposed pipes. 
The furniture includes four straight chairs, a 
small bed and a sink. 

Rent takes $35 of his $104 monthly income. 

When other necessities are subtracted, he has 
about $1 a day for food. Mr. Seczizinski oc- 
cupies his time wandering about the Market 
Street area or listening to his small transistor 
radio. 
Mrs. Effie Stokes, a T7l-year-old Negro 
widow who lives about 10 blocks from Mr. 
Seczizinski, has the same income but remains 
resolutely cheerful and active. She budgets 
carefully, but coal bills in winter throw her 
finances out of kilter. When the money runs 
out, she sifts the ashes for unburned lumps. 
“You have to know how to make things last,” 
she says. 
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POOR MEDICAL CARE 


Mrs. Stokes and Mr. Seczizinski share with 
many of the poor an aversion to doctors and 
dentists, often found even when they are 
eligible for Medicare or other help. “I don’t 
go to see no doctor,” he says, although he 
speaks of rheumatism in his legs. Mrs. Stokes 
says, “I can’t recall the last time I’ve been to 
a doctor.” Nor does she have a dentist. When 
her teeth hurt, “I rub salt on them and 
swab them with alcohol. This helps for a 
while.” 

Welfare officials can’t explain this attitude. 
A spokesman for the Philadelphia County 
Board of Assistance says it will pay medical 
bills for such persons over 65 years of age if 
the treatment is essential. But many doctors 
won't accept the Board's $4 payment for an 
office call, And nursing homes are reluctant 
to take elderly indigents, for whom the 
Board will pay only $225 a month. 

Other poverty pocket families are equally 
lacking in medical and dental care. In the 
Mexican-American town of Lariat, Colo., 
Richard Naranjo, 13, concedes that he never 
has brushed his teeth, Dr. William Bradley, a 
physician who has opened a clinic to help 
Lariat’s adobe dwellers, talks sadly of un- 
treated cases of hepatitis, dysentery, enceph- 
alitis and syphilis. “What can you do when 
the ambulance to Denver costs $125?” he 
asks. “The medical profession is defeated 
because there is nothing we can do.” 


TB AMONG THE ESKIMOS 


In the impoverished Hinsdale County area 
of southern Colorado, there is no hospital. 
The Dogpatch area between Independence 
and Kansas City doesn’t get public health 
services from either city. Emil Notti, an 
Eskimo leader, says 80% of Eskimo children 
in remote sections of Alaska have active 
tuberculosis, but few get treatment. 

In some poverty pockets, health is being 
improved, The 2.8 million-acre reservation of 
the Papago Indians, in the mesquite and 
cactus-studded Sonoran desert of Arizona, 
got a 50-bed hospital in 1961, erected by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Now 80% of the 
reservation’s babies are born in the hospital, 
and infant mortality, which was 60 per 1,000 
live births in 1955, has declined to about 40 
per 1,000 (the national average is about 25 
per 1,000). 

The USPHS says also that half the Indians 
now have adequate water and waste disposal 
facilities, compared with 10% in 1955. But 
the life span of the Papago still is in the low 
40s, at least 20 years less than that of the 
general population. 

The panoply of Federal OEO programs, 
augmented by local welfare efforts and initi- 
atives by some religious groups, is showing 
tentative results in some poverty pockets. In 
Twinsburg Heights, 30 Negro children are in 
a preschool Head Start program, and 23 teen- 
agers are in Upward Bound classes at nearby 
colleges, hopefully in preparation for higher 
education. 

FORMER NUNS HELP 

The OEO has brought preschool, parent- 
child and remedial reading programs to the 
Papago Indians, along with instruction in 
legal aid, community development and youth 
opportunity. In Chicago’s Uptown, former 
Catholic nuns who left the Glenmary order 
and formed their own group are winning the 
confidence of the Southern white migrants. 

But social workers complain elsewhere of 
a lack of funds, of disinterest among local 
governments and of an inability to overcome 
deep-seated problems, Peter Louwerys, direc- 
tor of the Farm Works Opportunity Com- 
mittee of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, says antipoverty programs haven’t 
measurably bettered living standards of ag- 
ricultural workers in California. 

In Detroit, welfare officials note that a 
year’s residency is mecessary to become eli- 
gible for relief, and then a migrant has to 
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produce birth certificates for each member 
of his family. Employers often demand birth 
certificates, too. In the case of immigrating 
Negroes, this means a request to a Southern 
county courthouse, “They’re not too anxious 
to help us,” one welfare official says. 

In the village of Abram, in Hidalgo Coun- 
ty, Texas, the Vega family lives on about $800 
a year, the amount daughter Adela, 37, makes 
on citrus and vegetable farms, Juanita, 22, 
is a polio victim. Their 56-year-old mother is 
a widow. Leo J. Leo, mayor of nearby La Joya 
and a sort of unofficial one-man war on pov- 
erty, can’t find a single public assistance pro- 
gram for which the family qualifies. 

“If ever there was poverty, these people 
have it,” he says heatedly. “My God, some- 
thing should be done.” 


DO THINGS COST MORE? 


Among the poor, a common complaint is 
economic exploitation. Mrs. G., a Negro moth- 
er who lives in the Detroit ghetto, claims the 
local supermarket raised prices sharply after 
this summer's riots (although the city passed, 
and enforced, an antigouging ordinance). 
“They wanted $1.78 for a package of six neck- 
bones,” she says. “Everything was really 
high.” 

The California Farm Labor Office says mi- 
grant farm workers get an average wage of 
$1.40 an hour, but Tom Williams, vice chair- 
man of an OEO program in Ventura County, 
reads a different story into check stubs sup- 
plied by the workers. One man, he says, got 
$10.37 for nine hours of lemon picking. But 
after a local growers’ association deducted for 
transportation, glove rental, housing and 
other matters, net income for the day was 
$1.12. Such cases aren’t unusual, he says. 

The poor and uneducated may be vul- 
nerable through lack of information. In 
Lariat, Colo., a worker for VISTA, the do- 
mestic Peace Corps, says Spanish-speaking 
residents are making installment payments 
they can’t afford at exorbitantly high in- 
terest. “People are signing contracts they 
don't understand,” he says. 

Like anyone else, the poor person has ex- 
travagances, too. Mrs. Lillie Harrison and her 
five children in Madison County, Miss., have 
an income of only $75 monthly, in the form 
of two relief checks. But this spring she 
squandered almost 7% of the annual income 
on her daughter Lena Pearl—$28 for a peach- 
colored party dress for a school dance and 
$32.60 more for a class ring. But it was a 
symbolic event; Lena Pearl probably will be 
the first of her 14 children to graduate from 
high school, 


COOPERATIVES—A TECHNIQUE FOR 
OUR TIME 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mrs. Sisk] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the enormous value of coopera- 
tives in rural America. Co-ops have been 
of benefit to thousands upon thousands 
of farm people. 

Inasmuch as October has been desig- 
nated as Co-op Month, I feel that it is 
appropriate to include in the Recorp the 
address delivered by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman at ceremonies 
formally opening Co-op Month. 

Secretary Freeman cites a number of 
instances in which co-ops have under- 
taken worthwhile projects which have 
bolstered the local economy and pro- 
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vided work for people who otherwise 
would be unemployed. The Secretary’s 
remarks follow: 

CoopERATIVES—A TECHNIQUE FOR OUR TIME 


I am very happy to welcome you to the 
opening of Co-op Month, 1967. This month- 
long celebration, which begins in Washing- 
ton today, marks the fourth year of Federal 
government participation in an event that 
began in 1929. 

It all started with a co-op in Waukegan, 
Illinois, that included both small town con- 
sumers and dairy farmers. The dairymen 
wanted a better price; the consumers wanted 
safe, sanitary milk delivered to their door 
at a reasonable price. So they organized— 
and, sure enough, the farmers got a better 
price, the consumers paid a little less, and at 
the end of the year they divided the money 
left over—half to the dairymen, half to the 
consumers. 

The co-op grew, adding food stores, a 
bakery and a service station to its pasteuriz- 
ing plant. The people of Waukegan were so 
proud of what they had done that in 1929 
their mayor issued the first known co-op 
week proclamation. 

Soon there were celebrations in Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, California, and Wis- 
consin. I joined in, proclaiming October as 
Co-op Month, during my years as Governor 
of Minnesota. 

In 1964, a fellow Minnesotan and State De- 
partment official suggested to me that the 
Department of Agriculture should bring the 
Federal Government into this popular Co-op 
Month observance, and I was glad to oblige. 

The man with the idea was George Jacob- 
son, cooperative specialist for the Agency for 
International Development, who is with me 
today, and whose idea launched Co-op 
Month as a truly national celebration. 

The Department of Agriculture was happy 
to supply the initiative, but we soon learned 
that Co-op Month was too big for any one 
Department. 

USDA, of course, is concerned with 
farmers’ marketing and purchasing co-ops; 
with rural electric and telephone co-ops; 
irrigation and soil conservation districts, 
grazing associations, and with hundreds of 
other rural cooperatives of every description. 

Yet the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is concerned with credit unions 
and group health plans; Interior with co- 
operatives the Indians and the Eskimos have 
organized; Housing and Urban Development 
with housing cooperatives. Overseas, the De- 
partment of State helps organize coopera- 
tives in the developing nations, and here at 
home, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
finds cooperatives help low-income families. 

And so Co-op Month, 1967 is truly an 
ecumenical movement under the sponsor- 
ship of 11 Federal Departments and inde- 
pendent agencies; 9 national organizations of 
cooperatives, and the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization. I am honored 
to have been chosen as their spokesman on 
this occasion. 

Today, in an era seemingly beset by two 
problems for every solution, we are witness- 
ing a re-awakened interest in an age-old 
problem-solving technique—economic co- 
operation. 

In the midst of their difficulties, more and 
more people are turning to co-ops for answers. 
A few of them, of course, will turn in vain, 
for no co-op can be shipped to them, ready 
for instant assembling on the living room 
floor. This is not the nature of a cooperative. 
A cooperative can be put together only by 
the people who use it—piece-by-piece, slowly, 
laboriously, a step at a time. As a social 
instrument, therefore, it hasn’t much appeal 
for those who look for overnight solutions to 
age-old problems. Yet for those who take the 
longer view, the co-op offers amazing 
advantages. 

Let me tell you about some of the people 
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who have begun using cooperatives skillfully 
to overcome their difficulties: 

In Alabama, 150 rural women have orga- 
nized the “Freedom Quilting Bee” to coop- 
eratively market their products. Last year— 
their first—they made and sold a thousand 
quilts, and received a net return of $8.20 a 
quilt from their co-op. 

They didn't earn top industrial wages as 
they sewed these pieces of cloth together in 
their own homes or in church basements. 
But each lady averaged $547 in extra income 
last year, a welcome addition to any poor 
family for work at home. 

You can see some of these quilts at an ex- 
hibit opening tomorrow in the Smithsonian’s 
Arts and Industries Building. 

You can also see products from Missis- 
sippi’s “Poor People’s Corporation,” which 
has organized 15 small, cooperatively owned 
enterprises composed of 200 rural people. 
These people sew garments, make rag dolls, 
work leather and wood, and sell their prod- 
ucts in Jackson, Detroit, and New York City. 
Last spring the co-op’s Directors used part 
of their earnings to have eye examinations 
for all the co-op’s 200 member-workers, and 
to buy glasses for those who needed them. 

In North Carolina, a thousand Macon 
County farmers whose incomes averaged 
$1,000 a year as recently as 1964 are wind- 
ing up their third year of marketing toma- 
toes cooperatively. Instead of $2 or $3 a 
bushel, they're now getting $6 a bushel. The 
average co-op member’s net income has more 
than doubled. Proper grading and packing 
has opened markets all over the United 
States and Canada. 

Here in Washington, residents of five poor 
neighborhoods have organized cooperative 
neighborhood credit unions to avoid exorbi- 
tant interest rates and loan sharks. 

One woman obligated herself to pay $16.67 
a month for a gas stove—more than 10 per- 
cent of her total monthly income, and 
couldn’t keep up the payments. Luckily she 
heard about the credit union, whose treas- 
urer found she was paying 35 percent in- 
terest—three times the credit union’s rate. 

She borrowed enough to pay off the loan, 
is paying $8 a month to the credit union and 
she has cut her interest charges by two- 
thirds. But perhaps more important, she's 
getting an adult course in consumer econom- 
ics, thanks to her cooperative. 

In many another urban slum, poor people 
are taking their first steps toward financial 
responsibility through credit unions. They 
find—as many millions of Americans before 
them found—that within any sizeable group 
of persons however poor, are enough savings 
to meet members’ emergency credit needs as 
they arise, if they organize. 

Farmers discovered this simple truth many 
years ago. 

Through co-ops, they're bargaining for 
better prices with firms that process their 
products, and even processing, packaging and 
merchandising their products for the con- 
sumer themselves. Through still other co-ops 
they’re reducing the costs of fertilizer, pe- 
troleum products, feed, credit, electricity, and 
5 services that make up their production 


I was impressed with what a Delta farmer 
said just last month when he received the 
one-hundred-millionth dollar that Missis- 
sippi Chemical Corporation has refunded to 
farmers who bought fertilizer from that 
co-op. “Without doubt,” he said, “my in- 
vestment in the co-ops is the best invest- 
ment of any kind I ever made.” 

In the Southwest, where a cotton co-op 
pays its members the market price when they 
bring their crop in from the field, the co-op 
two months ago mailed these members an 
additional $714 million in dividends, raising 
the co-op’s payment for cotton $6 a bale 
above the average ginyard price in the region. 

A group of 1,100 California growers be- 
lieve they have increased the prices they've 
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received for their products by 15 percent, as 
the result of organizing a co-op to can their 
fruits and vegetables. And, incidentally, they 
are holding a price umbrella for other 
growers who are not members of the co-op. 

When we realize how much just this one 
cooperative has contributed to farm income, 
it is small wonder that for 45 years Congress 
has encouraged co-op growth and develop- 
ment as a matter of national policy. 

Three-quarter million Midwest farmers are 
building a 5-million bushel, $20 million grain 
elevator and ship terminal near the port of 
New Orleans because by exporting—instead 
of hiring someone to export their grain for 
them—they expect to increase their net in- 
comes substantially. 

And so cooperatives come in all shapes and 
sizes, from a neighborhood credit union to 
a terminal elevator complex that will ship 
Midwestern grain halfway round the world. 
The people who organized them didn't con- 
sciously set out to change the world, but 
change it they did, nevertheless. And they're 
still at it. 

I am encouraged, for instance, that co- 
operatives are taking the lead in attacking 
one of the most serious domestic problems 
we have ever faced, that of a growing popula- 
tion imbalance between city and country. 

It took from 1776 to 1917—141 years—for 
the United States to become an “urban na- 
tion“ to reach the point when at least half 
our population lived in urban areas. 

In the next 50 years—through today—we 
became 70 percent urban and only 30 per- 
cent rural. Today, 140 million Americans live 
on just over one percent of the land area of 
the 50 States. In another 30 years, many esti- 
mate, another 80 million new Americans will 
crowd into existing cities, further exacerbat- 
ing the environmental, social and economic 
problems that have already reached the flash 
point in a score of big cities during the past 
long, hot, summer. 

Here again, however, cooperatives are 
acting—in ways big and small—to stem the 
jone-way migration from rural to urban 
America, 

At one end of the scale, 120 low-income 
farmers in eastern Ohio were about ready to 
pull stakes and head for Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, or Chicago. They didn’t 
want to, and their skills would barely furnish 
a meagre living in the big cities. But they 
couldn’t make it on their overgrown, brush- 
covered hillsides—not with livestock, not 
with dairy cattle, certainly not with crops. 

They had an idea, though, and they de- 
cided to stick. The idea was to rehabilitate 
their pastures. They organized a co-op to buy 
the heavy machinery to do the job, two bull- 
dozers, a heavy disk, and a seeding drill. 
They cleared the brush, seeded the land, Now, 
instead of pasturing one animal on six acres, 
they pasture six animals on the same six 
acres. 

Here were 120 families who were poor, de- 
feated, about to abandon their land—worth 
only $10 an acre—and march off to the cities. 
Today these 120 families are hopeful that 
they have turned the corner, that they are on 
their way to an adequate livelihood and a 
satisfying, rewarding life in rural America. 
An idea—and a co-op to put that idea into 
practice—has made all the difference. 

We hope much the same thing is happen- 
ing in southwest Alabama. There, cotton 
once was king. Today cotton is moving out 
so fast that where 20 fleld-hands were needed 
to harvest the crop 10 years ago, only one is 
needed in 1967. What are the people who used 
to pick cotton to do? Can they find economic 
salvation in Birmingham, Memphis, or Chi- 
cago? They doubt it—and so do I, 

Eight hundred families have decided to 
stick, and they've switched to raising cucum- 
bers, peas, and okra, They've organized a co- 
op to market these products, and this first 
season they've already sold more than a 
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million pounds of these vegetables to proces- 
sors and on the fresh market. 

Success is not yet within their grasp. But 
the tool they're using to reach for success is 
the best available, the cooperative. 

Many Great Plains farmers were as poor 
30 years ago as these southwest Alabama 
farmers are now. They also reached for suc- 
cess through a grain co-op, or a production 
credit association, or some co-op that Farm 
Security Administration organized—just as 
these southwest Alabama farmers are reach- 
ing for success today. They used the same 
technique—the cooperative. 

Co-ops are opening jobs in rural America. 
A second quarter survey shows that farmers 
marketing and purchasing co-ops in those 
three months of 1967 invested $95 million in 
new facilities outside metropolitan areas— 
nearly three times as much as they invested 
within these metropolitan areas. 

Just last week four co-ops with headquar- 
ters in the cities of Nashville, Richmond, 
Raleigh, and Atlanta announced they would 
build a $32-million factory. Where? Near one 
of those cities? No. They will build it on the 
rural coastal plain of North Carolina. 

This is a big operation but, as I said be- 
fore, co-ops come in all sizes—so I’m also 
mindful of the town of Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
population 4,500, where four co-ops have 200 
full-time workers and a million-dollar-a-year 
payroll, but are also providing decent jobs 
in rural America. 

Only with adequate services can we create 
opportunities in rural America. We need 
abundant, low-cost electric power—and we're 
using cooperatives to get it. We need de- 
pendable telephone services—and there too, 
we use cooperatives. We need water systems 
and sewage disposal systems—and both are 
available through cooperatives and public 
districts. 

We will use co-ops to develop these public 
services, to open up resources, and to build 
the factories that provide the jobs so des- 
perately needed if we are to maintain and 
improve opportunities for all Americans to 
find satisfying productive lives outside—as 
well as inside—our great cities. 

Co-op Month, 1967 is a great occasion. It 
marks not simply another annual ring in 
the growth and successful development of 
the tree of cooperation, It represents a high- 
water-mark in the tide of enthusiasm for 
the technique of cooperation, 

For the nation’s people, now again in a 
problem-solving mood, are realizing that co- 
operatives can be very useful in overcoming 
some of our greatest difficulties; poverty, the 
need for higher farm income, rural-urban 
equilibrium. Scratch any of these problems, 
and again and again cooperatives show up 
with some of the answers. In short, in the 
words of President Johnson's co-op month 
statement, “Cooperatives are testimony that 
every man and woman can nourish our 
growth, can increase our wealth, can 
strengthen our freedoms, and can enrich the 
quality of the life and the opportunity we 
share.” 

My fellow cooperators, thank you. 


“THE MOOD OF ECONOMY” NOT 
A MOOD BUT A NECESSITY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FuLTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, considerable news coverage has 
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been given to what has been termed “the 
mood of economy” in the Congress. 

This phrase is misleading. It is not a 
“mood.” It is a necessity. 

There appears little likelihood that the 
administration’s proposal for a 10-per- 
cent surcharge on personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes will be acted upon by 
the Congress this year. 

We are left only one recourse by which 
the budget deficit can be kept down, and 
that is through the reduction of Federal 
expenditures, 

In my home district—the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Tennessee—there is 
a great need for additional space in our 
U.S. Federal Courthouse. Our Federal 
employees in Nashville are working 
under the combined handicaps of lack of 
sufficient space and facilities in their ef- 
forts to serve our citizens. The need for 
an annex to the present facilities is criti- 
cal, and certainly does not fall under the 
category of pork barrel legislation. 

Yet it is my conviction that these Fed- 
eral employees, as well as the citizens 
they serve in the Fifth Congressional 
District, agree with me that a delay in 
the construction of this annex, if eco- 
nomically feasible, will lessen the neces- 
sity for a tax increase and ease the 
budget deficit we now face. 

Today I wrote the Honorable Charles 
L. Schultze, Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, proposing, if economically fea- 
sible, that funding for the construction of 
the U.S. Federal courthouse annex in 
Nashville be delayed in the interest of 
economy and in hopes that this delay will 
help us improve our budgetary position. 

My letter to Director Schultze follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 11, 1967. 
Hon, CHARLES L, SCHULTZE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SCHULTZE: On September 19, 
1967, I wrote the Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration requesting that 
favorable consideration be given to funding 
construction of the United States Federal 
Courthouse in Nashville in fiscal 1969. A copy 
of that letter was forwarded you, and your 
reply was dated October 6, 1967. 

In the interval between my previous let- 
ter and this correspondence, several factors 
have arisen which have caused me to re- 
consider my request. 

As you are aware, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, of which I am a member, 
voted to lay aside the President's proposal 
for a 10 percent tax surcharge until “the 
President and Congress reach an understand- 
ing on a means of implementing more effec- 
tive expenditure reductions and controls“. 
The vote on the Committee was 20 to 5, 
and I voted with the majority. 

There is no question that there will be a 
budget deficit this fiscal year. The only 
question is, how much, It may well be that 
the Ways and Means Committee will resume 
its consideration of the surcharge proposal 
and report a bill. There is no certainty, how- 
ever, at this time. 

The Federal Courthouse Annex in Nash- 
ville will cost an estimated eight or nine 
million dollars. Already, more than a mil- 
lion dollars have been expended for land 
acquisition and planning. The final plans are 
expected to be submitted for approval this 
year. 

Thus, it is logical that funding should 
come in fiscal 1969 beginning July 1, 1968. 
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However, this is, also, a logical time to delay 
the project if it is economically feasible since 
ground has not been broken, 

In my letter of September 19, I cited the 
probability of increased costs in construction 
if funding was not approved in the next fis- 
cal year. This was and is, I feel, a valid 
argument. 

However, with the prospect of a tax in- 
crease very dim this year, we are going to 
keep the deficit down only by reducing Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Therefore, in the interest of economy and 
the economic health of the Nation, I request 
that, if economically feasible, funding of the 
Federal Courthouse Annex be withheld until 
such time as the budgetary picture becomes 
clearer, and the demands on the Federal 
dollar are reduced, if not to a point where the 
budget is balanced, at least to the point of 4 
reasonable and manageable deficit. 

It seems to me, though I cannot speak for 
each individual, the people of my community 
and our Federal employees in Nashville, would 
much rather see a short delay in construc- 
tion of the Annex if it will lessen the neces- 
sity for a tax increase, and ease the frighten- 
ing deficit which we face. 

In closing, I hasten to add that this re- 
quest is germaine only to a project in my 
Congressional District. I do not know if such 
action would be feasible elsewhere, nor am 
I advocating that any of my colleagues fol- 
low suit. However, I do feel that if a delay 
of this particular project will serve a useful 
purpose, then, in the interests of economy, it 
should be delayed. 

With every good wish to you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD FULTON, 
Member of Congress. 


SECRETARY WEAVER OUTLINES 
NEW DIRECTIONS FOR THE PUB- 
LIC HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Roonzy] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today, while addressing the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials in Portland, Oreg., 
Secretary Robert C. Weaver outlined 
new policy directions for the public 
housing program. 

Although calling for increased volume 
of public housing, Secretary Weaver dis- 
counted this as the primary goal of a 
public housing organization, Instead he 
noted his intention to develop an orga- 
nization that would be concerned more 
than ever before about the “quality of 
life” in public housing. He wants an 
organization “willing to experiment, 
congenial to innovation, capable of mak- 
ing decisions.” 

Also, he made clear the Department’s 
intention to establish new policies 
against discrimination in public housing. 
In a frank and open discussion of the 
development of white projects and 
Negro projects,” Secretary Weaver said: 

To ignore it, or to let it go on spreading 
into new construction is simply to duck the 
racial crisis in the cities today, and to insure 
that there will still be a racial crisis for our 
children tomorrow. 


And the Secretary recognized that this 
responsibility not only is a moral issue, 
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but a legal requirement under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, and earlier Presi- 
dential Executive orders prohibiting dis- 
crimination in Government-assisted 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Weaver is to 
be commended for his forthright recog- 
nition of problems in public housing 
projects and for his willingness to reex- 
amine this program. Public housing has 
served millions of Americans but we 
know the “quality” of service could be 
better. 

Since I believe that Secretary Weaver's 
speech outlines some important direc- 
tions for the public housing program I 
would like to share it with my colleagues 
by including it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


Before I begin, I have a brief but pleasant 
mission to perform. President Johnson has 
asked me to extend his warm and special 
greetings to you, the members and officers of 
the National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials. The President wanted 
me to make certain that you know how much 
he and this Administration and this Nation 
appreciate the long and energetic and ef- 
fective support that this organization has 
given to the efforts and the programs of the 
national government. As the President has 
said many times, the test of this Administra- 
tion and this Century will be what we can 
do to make our cities and towns and urban 
areas livable and attractive. Therefore, I am 
especially happy to be given this opportunity 
to deliver the President’s message of appreci- 
ation for your support in what we are all 
determined to accomplish. 

If I have read your program correctly, I 
am the last of about half a dozen repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to come before this 31st 
Conference of the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 

We in HUD could be accused, I suppose, of 
practicing overkill here in Portland, but the 
charge would not be warranted. 

Those of us from HUD, and its predeces- 
sors, and those of you from NAHRO, and its 
predecessor, have always had a good deal to 
say to each other. I think it is fair to sug- 
gest that there has never been a time when 
we had more to talk about than we do now. 

We have been talking to each other for 
more than 30 years now. We have been as- 
sociated, to our mutual benefit and the Na- 
tion’s benefit, in no small endeavor—the ef- 
fort to rebuild cities, to provide decent hous- 
ing to those who did not have it, to create 
livable urban communities. 

Yet, perhaps the most important point 
that I will make here today is that, in spite 
of all this effort, there has never been a time 
over all these years when there was a more 
pressing need to do more, 

There has never been a time when there 
was greater urgency about getting on with 
all we have left to do. 

What we must determine to do now, and 
in these next few years, is to make a new 
response—both in quantity and quality— 
to human needs that have gone unsatisfied 
for far longer than any of us can justify. 

What makes this new opportunity more 
promising than any of those going back 
30 years, in my view, is that we now know 
where we have to go and much of what it will 
take to get there—in tools, in mechanisms, 
in programs, in resources, in commitment. 

I am not saying that there are no false 
steps, detours, blind alleys, heartaches or 
headaches in our future. I am not saying 
we have all the tools, the ideas, the com- 
mitment and the resources that we need. 

But I am saying that we know the direc- 
tion and the level of effort that will be 
required. 

That is a beginning and I would assert 
that there is evidence mounting daily—al- 
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most hourly—that we have already gone be- 
yond the beginning. 

The members of NAHRO, more than any 
group in the Nation, understand national 
urban policy because you helped to create 
and develop it during your working life- 
times. 

We saw urban policy begin with the mam- 
moth fight of the 1930’s to create low-rent 
public housing that now provides dwellings 
for more than 670,000 of the Nation’s poorest 
families, 

We saw urban policy take new shapes and 
directions in the 1940's and 1950’s in an 
urban renewal program that now constitutes 
a Federal commitment of more than $6 bil- 
lion in cities, towns and communities across 
the Nation. 

We have seen that urban policy develop 
imaginative and, for me, exciting, new di- 
mensions. In just the last few years, we 
have these examples: 

The Model Cities Program will bring to- 
gether many kinds of urban assistance ef- 
forts and apply them in force, quantity 
variety, and with coordination to neighbor- 
hoods where the neglect of the past is com- 
pelling and appalling. 

The Rent Supplement Program is creating 
more good, private housing for those who 
need it most in two ways: by helping people 
to afford the rent and by involving the pow- 
ers of private industry to build the housing. 

The Turnkey development is an ingenious 
approach to getting low-rent public housing 
built more quickly and more cheaply than 
ever before, again by unleasing the power of 
private enterprise to do what it does best, 
namely build the housing and then turn the 
key over to those who will run it. 

But there are even newer developments in 
Te renewed drive to get on with the urban 
ob. 

Under President Johnson's leadership, the 
newest urban programs such as Model Cities 
and Rent Supplements have been drama- 
tized, defended, and enacted. We are now in 
the final stages of securing meaningful ap- 
propriations to carry them out. Again under 
the President's direction, the life insurance 
industry has committed itself to invest $1 
billion in ghetto housing. This, in turn was 
in response to extension of FHA mortgage 
insurance into our urban pockets of poy- 
erty. The first commitments of the insurance 
companies were for FHA insured mortgages 
on rent supplement developments. We are 
now negotiating for their purchase of the 
rapidly growing volume of FHA insured 
mortgages on single family homes in the 
ghettos. All of this and more is a part of 
HUD’s contribution to the war on poverty. 

As you know, we in HUD have promised 
the President that we will—with your help— 
accelerate the provision of low-rent public 
housing units this year. 

We are searching the Nation for surplus 
Federal land within cities where many of 
these additional public housing units and 
other housing can go. Here again, we will be 
utilizing the Turnkey method wherever 
possible. 

I could, at this point, mention other new 
developments such as the refinement of 
Turnkey under which private firms would 
operate the housing. 

I shall come back to that. For the mo- 
ment, I want to direct your attention to an- 
other development that is both the oldest 
and the newest in our field. 

I am talking about new directions, new 
goals, new emphases, new rules, new require- 
ments, and new expectations in two of our 
long-established efforts—namely, urban re- 
newal and public housing. 

Something new and significant is 
on in both urban renewal and public hous- 
ing. 
I think people in the business know that 
changes are taking place but the public gen- 
erally is only beginning to sense it. 

As you know, we have been striving for 
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some time now to modify the emphasis and 
impact of urban renewal. 

I mean of course the new insistence on 
relocating families, the restraints upon the 
bulldozer, and above all the redirection of 
emphasis toward housing the ill-housed. 

Today we can show that eight out of ten 
persons displaced by urban renewal do move 
into decent, safe and well constructed hous- 
ing. Today urban renewal upgrades the 
quality of housing for the vast majority of 
those who originally lived in the slums and 
blighted areas that are being renewed. I am 
not saying that everybody is happy to be 
displaced. Of course they are not. And that 
is one of the primary reasons that we stress 
efforts to preserve and not demolish neigh- 
borhoods. 

Recently this whole effort was symbolized 
by our adoption of new policies that set out 
clearly a new list of priorities in urban re- 
newal. While these are not absolute, in the 
sense that they are an inflexible list of re- 
quirements, they do reflect a shift in empha- 
sis. Their objective is to facilitate balanced 
local renewal programs, wherein housing for 
the less affluent will be stressed and counter- 
balance earlier emphasis upon commercial 
and higher income residential redevelopment. 
We are saying that renewal must respond to 
these national goals: 

1. It must conserve and expand housing 
for low- and moderate-income families, 

2. It must develop new employment op- 
portunities for the unemployed and the 
under-employed. 

3. It must emphasize renewal of urban 
areas that have the most critical needs. 

In addition, as many of you know, we have 
moved to recapture funds tied up in projects 
in which there has been no action for years. 

We have two achievements in mind in all 
these efforts. One is we want production. But 
we want production consistent with national 
goals, too. 

The other day figures came across my desk 
showing the following actions over the past 
summer: 

First of all we cancelled 18 urban renewal 
projects totaling more than $60 million be- 
cause they have been in the planning phase 
for 36 months or more and they do not 
indicate any significant reason to hope that 
they are about to get off dead center. 

That means $60 million can be redirected 
to cities and to urban renewal projects that 
do offer more hope for action. 

Secondly, we removed from immediate 
competition 99 applications totaling more 
than $419 million because they did not offer 
significant evidence that they would become 
elements in a balanced local renewal effort. 
At the same time we were setting aside these 
applications, we were also approving 132 
other projects totaling more than $507 mil- 
lion that we believe are responsive to na- 
tional goals and consistent with the objec- 
tive of balance. I am delighted, of course, 
that 116 of the 132 are meeting national 
needs by providing housing for low- and 
moderate-income families. 

Now what about public housing? Here I 
think there are equally dramatic changes 
underway. They are not so evident yet as in 
urban renewal perhaps—but they will be. 

I have two kinds of changes in mind. One 
is a change you know about—the new effort 
to break down discrimination in public 
housing wherever it exists. Another change is 
potentially even more substantial and it is 
emerging from the work of an internal task 
force that many of you know about—and I 
will return to that subject in a moment. 

But first let me make clear what we in- 
tend by the new policies directed against 
discrimination in public housing. It is fun- 
damental, of course, that of all the housing 
in this Nation public housing should never 
have been developed on the basis of white 
projects and Negro projects, but it did hap- 
pen in many areas and we have an obliga- 
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tion to reverse that—all of us whether in 
Washington or in the local communities. 

To ignore it, or to let it go on spreading 
into new construction is simply to duck the 
racial crisis in the cities today, and to insure 
that there will still be a racial crisis for our 
children tomorrow. 

This is not only a moral question, but a 
legal requirement. We are obliged to adhere 
to the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the 
earlier Presidential Executive Orders pro- 
hibiting discrimination in government- 
assisted projects. 

We intend to carry out the letter and the 
spirit of the laws and orders that exist in 
this field. Our policies are designed to do 
that. It is inevitable that those policies will 
have to be modified periodically to make cer- 
tain we are doing all we should, 

That is precisely the reason for the equal 
opportunity directives issued early this year. 
They include new policies in public housing 
dealing with the selection of sites and the 
assignment of tenants. In both, we are seek- 
ing better distribution and balance. We are 
saying that no city’s public housing program 
can be balanced if it is all built inside a racial 
ghetto. We are saying that no assignment 
policy is reasonable if it permits a prospec- 
tive tenant to go on forever rejecting vacan- 
cies until he comes up with one that fosters 
segregation. 

No rule will ever cover every case, of course, 
but the intent here is, I believe, clear. 

Now let me report on the task force I men- 
tioned a moment ago. As many of you know, 
we named this study group this summer to 
take a hard and deep look at our Housing 
Assistance Administration, which directs the 
public housing program. It was created be- 
cause it is obvious to all of us that public 
housing machinery created 30 years ago is 
not geared to handle the new needs and new 
demands. 

I am pleased that the Task Force had the 
eager cooperation of NAHRO representatives 
among sO many others who share our con- 
cerns, 

A few days ago the Task Force made a 
preliminary report to me and some of my 
colleagues. I found it exciting and full of 
valuable recommendations. But there are so 
many and they are so wide-ranging that 
it would be premature for me to discuss 
them in any detail at this time. 

The intent and direction of this effort, 
however, are clear. We intend to develop an 
organization that is capable of handling 
volume production of public housing. But we 
are not just after more and faster produc- 
tion. 

We want an organization concerned more 
than ever before about the quality of life 
in public housing, an organization willing 
to experiment, congenial to innovation, ca- 
pable of making decisions—and capable of 
delegating decisions. 

It is clear that in public housing, just as 
in urban renewal, we have to relate our ef- 
forts to national policy objectives. 

We cannot just concentrate on greater 
production of public housing units, we need 
greater production that meets priorities and 
goals, 

We could play it safe by increasing the 
production of units for the elderly. They 
are popular. They present fewer cost prob- 
lems. We could play it safe by increasing 
production in smaller communities where 
the political and financial problems are not 
so severe. 

But that would be ducking the issue. The 
national problem is to increase the public 
housing available in large cities as well as 
smaller communities. The national problem 
is to increase the public housing available 
to large families, as well as elderly couples. 
The national problem is to create a balanced 
supply of low-rent public housing both in- 
side and outside of the existing slum areas 
and racial ghettos, 
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One task force recommendation that I 
know you will find congenial is that we take 
a cold, hard look at petty procedural super- 
vision and control from Washington. That is, 
of course, easier to recommend than to ac- 
complish. But I think we can do it. I think 
we can get away from endless inspections of 
broken window panes, 

I know that we are going to have to get 
away from petty haggling over details if 
we are ever going to get this program moving 
the way it must move. 

I am saying to you today that we are se- 
rious about trying to do what we know must 
be done, as serious in this new effort as we 
have demonstrated we are serious about 
modifying urban renewal. 

I am concerned, of course, about the other 
end of this process, too. Our efforts no mat- 
ter how serious and well-intentioned will 
be meaningless unless there is matching ef- 
fort in the local communities. 

Our willingness to revise procedures and 
operations will come to nothing unless local 
authorities are as willing and anxious to use 
the new devices, new approaches, and new 
developments whether Turnkey, or leasing, 
or rehabilitation or any of the others. 

On our part, we are indicating our inten- 
tions by saying to you that there is no sub- 
ject, no question that is not open for new 
discussion and examination, 

We know, for example, that if we are ever 
going to get large volume production for 
large families we will have to take a new 
look at the question of the cost we can per- 
mit. We are not going to let costs skyrocket, 
but we are going to examine how to make 
the cost factor more realistic. 

Similarly we are going to take a cold and 
calculating look at the pipeline of applica- 
tions in public housing—in much the same 
fashion as we are doing in urban renewal. 
The purpose too is much the same. To put 
it bluntly, our intention is to get the lead 
out of the pipeline and get the process 
moving. We certainly do want to find the 
ways to call back those allocations that are 
not moving and show no signs of doing so. 

We intend to take a new look at the whole 
question of delegating decisions within HUD 
and intend to place more authority in the 
Regional Administrators. 

But perhaps as much as anything else we 
want a new and thorough examination of 
the quality of life in public housing. 

I think that means that we must give more 
attention than ever before to the economic 
and social advancement of residents. It 
means that we give the highest priority to 
human dignity and privacy and personal 
safety. 

I am sure that it will mean a whole new 
battery of efforts to build citizenship—by 
providing the means for airing and settling 
grievances; by assuring meaningful partici- 
pation in the decisions that affect the liv- 
ing conditions of the residents. And it means 
providing opportunities where possible for 
employment in the operation of the housing. 

Surely we can change public housing so 
that a man who does achieve some advance- 
ment in his economic condition is not re- 
warded for his efforts by an immediate evic- 
tion notice. 

There are risks involved in all of these 
efforts. There wili be some among us who 
are hesitant to take them. To some degree, 
this reflects the inertia of any established 
organization in government or outside of it. 

Already I hear some rumblings about Turn- 
key. To the critics of this approach, I have 
two answers. The first is that Turnkey con- 
struction is a much quicker process, saving 
time as well as money. And the time-saving 
brings the benefits of the program much 
more rapidly to the needy. Even if it were 
not more economical, this human dividend, 
alone, would justify it. 

There are also those who complain about 
the absence of competitive bids. To them I 
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reply that they are not acquainted with 
the safeguards, involving two independent 
appraisals of the land and four independent 
cost estimates of the work. All who perform 
such tasks are hired by the Housing Au- 
thority. 

But in addition, experience has already 
proven without question that the upset price 
feature, which provides incentive for private 
en that doesn’t exist under the com- 
petitive bidding system, is resulting in lower 
prices. These are ranging from 10 to 15 per- 
cent. What are the economic advantages of 
competitive bidding if the consequences are 
higher prices? 

If this were a new program, or if there 
were no yardstick of privately built housing 
to measure by, it might be argued that com- 
petitive bidding is required to avoid excessive 
cost. But local housing authorities are for 
the most part neither unsophisticated nor 
uninformed in matters of construction costs. 
Thus Turnkey can and does result in lower 
construction costs and provides appropriate 
safeguards of the interests of the Housing 
Authority and the Government. 

The fact that there is no competitive bid- 
ding of the construction work does not mean 
that there is no competition by developers. 
There is no reason why several developers 
cannot submit proposals. Indeed, the system 
calls for exactly that. 

It is true that the Housing Authority and 
the Housing Assistance Administration have 
to exercise more judgment because the pro- 
posals involve different sites with different 
problems and different solutions; but I sub- 
mit that, insofar as public housing is con- 
cerned, this means more competition rather 
than less. This is because the competition is 
now extended to many more sites rather than 
being limited as in the past, to contractors 
who were willing to bid on Government-type 
contracts for housing construction on a par- 
ticular site. 

We have to remember no system is free 
from attack or from problems. The choice 
has to be between the safest and the most 
effective. I am prepared to select the system 
that seems to be the most effective, and I 
urge your cooperation in making it not only 
the most effective but also the safest. 

The recent announcement of Turnkey II, 
which invites private enterprise to partici- 
pate in the management of public housing, 
too, has occasioned some concern. It is as- 
serted that private management will not be 
responsive to the human and social needs of 
low-income tenants. 

At the outset, it should be made clear 
that we never contemplated utilizing the 
conventional real estate rental approach to 
management. We are experimenting with 
Turnkey in several cities. In each instance, 
the basic step is to formulate performance 
standards which will require the very human 
and social components that have been dis- 
cussed, Only if it is demonstrated that the 
contract gives reasonable evidence of ability 
to perform them will it be considered. Pri- 
vate Management may be able to make a 
contribution here. I, for one, am prepared 
to give it a try. 

There is, indeed, a unique function that I 
see for private management. It involves 
greater tenant participation. A nonprofit 
group may well be the best instrument for 
providing the maximum effective occupant 
involvement in the operation of low-income 
housing. If we are too timid to experiment 
in this area, we shall never know its poten- 
tials or its limitations. 

Finally, permit me to suggest the poten- 
tials of the Turnkey approach which offer 
the most socialy desirable results. One is 
the development of a 221(d)(3) moderate- 
income project in combination with Turn- 
key public housing where the same sponsor 
builds and manages the entire combined de- 
velopment. Under this type of project we will 
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be able to secure the economic diversifica- 
tion that has long been articulated as a goal. 
Already there are half a dozen or more pro- 
posals from Turnkey builders to do just this. 

There is another potential in Turnkey. It 
can be accomplished under Turnkey II, re- 
cently announced for Gulfport, Mississippi, 
where the tenants will earn ownership 
through self-maintenance of the units and 
increasing payments as their incomes go up. 
Homeownership can also be done by a com- 
bincvion of the leasing program in conjunc- 
tion with lease-purchase contracts by pri- 
vate owners, or in a cooperative housing proj- 
ect. Even though such arrangements have 
been difficult to work out, and even though 
local housing authorities will become in- 
volved in technical details and relationships 
with tenants which may be foreign to them 
at the outset, I am sure that they recognize 
that the results to be achieved are well worth 
the effort. 

We are in a new period. This is a time 
when America is, as never before, conscious 
of its urban problems and the shelter re- 
quirements of its people, especially the dis- 
advantaged, Jointly we are in the center of 
these problems, Our efforts will be evaluated 
in terms of what we do to meet the total 
needs. 

‘These needs will not be met in a year, or 
in a period of a few years. We need greater 
commitment, more resources, and more 
know-how. At all levels of activity, we need, 
too, more and better trained people. 

Today, the immediate requirement is to 
make more efficient, flexible, and responsive 
the tools which are already ours. It is to that 
imperative that my remarks have been ad- 
dressed. I have spoken to this because I rec- 
ognize that results depend upon effective co- 
operation between us. I again invite and 
urge that cooperation. 


ANOTHER STEP TOWARD CLEANER 
AIR 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished group of scientists and busi- 
ness representatives have just completed 
a report titled “The Automobile and Air 
Pollution: A Program for Progress.” 

Convened by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Technical Advisory Board, this 
panel worked under joint sponsorship of 
several other Federal departments and 
agencies. Secretary of Commerce Trow- 
bridge called this report “an outstanding 
example of voluntary cooperation in the 
public interest between the industrial, 
academic, and Government sectors.” I 
agree. 

I call attention to the recommenda- 
tions of this group and to its members, 
both of which are listed below, to en- 
courage the work of our congressional 
committee who have worked so effectively 
in the past on air pollution problems. 

The recommendations below deserve 
our attention especially as we are about 
to consider very important improvements 
in air pollution control in the proposed 
Air Quality Act of 1967 which I cospon- 
sored. 

The material referred to follows: 
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THE AUTOMOBILE AND Am POLLUTION: A Pro- 
GRAM FOR PROGRESS 


RECOMMENDATION 


Recommendation 1: The national goal for 
air quality should be the achievement of an 
atmosphere with no significant detectable ad- 
verse effect from air pollution on health, wel- 
fare, and the quality of life. 

Recommendation 2: The Environmental 
Science Services Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce should establish a re- 
search program to determine the effects of 
air pollution on atmospheric processes, 

Recommendation 3: The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should de- 
velop and promptly implement an expanded 
program to establish quantitative informa- 
tion regarding the effects of air pollution 
upon health and welfare of the population. 

Recommendation 4: The Federal Govern- 
ment should continue to establish standards 
for all harmful automotive emissions, and 
realistic timetables for the achievement of 
such standards. 

Recommendation 5: The Federal Govern- 
ment should immediately establish standards 
for the lead content in gasoline which will 
prevent any further increase in the total 
quantity of lead emitted to the atmosphere. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should begin an intensive study of 
the long-term health effects of lead in the 
atmosphere to determine requirements for 
future action. 

Recommendation 6: The Federal Govern- 
ment should set standards for emissions, in- 
cluding smoke and odor, for gasoline and 
diesel powered trucks and buses. 

Recommendation 7: The Federal Govern- 
ment should increase its support for mass 
transportation research, development, and 
demonstration programs related to the re- 
duction of air pollution. 

Recommendation 8: All Government 
standards concerning vehicle emissions 
should be developed in terms of the total 
mass of specific pollutants emitted under an 
appropriate driving cycle, rather than as the 
percent of pollutant in the exhaust. 

Recommendation 9: The creation of effec- 
tive local inspection mechanisms to enforce 
vehicle emission standards should be en- 
couraged by the use of Federal matching 
2 tor training, equipment, and opera- 

on. 

Recommendation 10: The Federal Govern- 
ment should develop cooperative mechanisms 
to accelerate the worldwide interchange of 
information relating to air pollution, its ef- 
fects, and control. 

Recommendation 11: The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should es- 
tablish primary operating responsibility for 
the air pollution control program at the 
highest possible organizational level. 

Recommendation 12: The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should estab- 
lish a Technical Advisory Board reporting 
to the Secretary to assist in the development 
of plans, programs and research activities 
and to more effectively use the resources of 
the scientific and industrial communities. 

Recommendation 13: A mechanism for co- 
ordination of all Federal activities relating 
to air pollution should be established as a 
continuing function at a high level in the 
Executive Branch. 

Recommendation 14: The Federal Govern- 
ment should initiate a five-year program, in 
total amount of approximately 60 million 
dollars, to support innovative developments 
useful in the establishment of future emis- 
sion standards, in the following areas: (a) 
energy sources for vehicles, (b) vehicular 
propulsion systems, (c) emission control de- 
vices, (d) special purpose urban cars, (e) 
general purpose vehicles. 

Recommendation 15: Federal, state, and 
local governments should incorporate low 
emission performance criteria as factors in 
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the purchase of vehicles for their require- 
ments. 

Recommendation 16: The National Science 
Foundation should review its basic research 
and educational programs in atmospheric 
physics, electrochemistry and other scientific 
and engineering disciplines relating to the air 
pollution problem and ensure that such ac- 
tivities are recelving adequate support. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Richard S. Morse, Chairman, Alfred P. 
Sloan School of Management, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Manfred Altman, Director, Institute for 
Direct Energy Conversion, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Edward H. Blum, Princeton University 
(Now with Rand Corporation). 

Rolf Eliassen, Professor of Environmental 
Engineering, Stanford University. 

James W. Ford, Director, Economics Office, 
Ford Motor Company. 

Everett Gorin, Manager, Process Research, 
Research Division, Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany. 

Carl E. Heath, Section Head, Government 
Research Laboratory, Esso Research and En- 
gineering Company. 

Seymour W. Herwald, Group Vice Presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

Edward O. Johnson, Manager, Engineering- 
Technical Programs, R.C.A. Electronic Com- 
ponents and Devices. 

Peter Kyropoulous, Technical Director, 
Styling Staff, General Motors Technical Cen- 
ter. 

Alan G. Loofbourrow, Vice President, 
Quality and Reliability, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. 

David V. Ragone, General Atomic Division, 
General Dynamics Corporation (Now Profes- 
sor of Metallurgy and Material Science, Car- 
negie-Mellon University) . 

Robert C. Shair, Vice President, Research 
and Development, Gulton Industries, Inc. 

Philip Sporn, Retired President, Director, 
American Electric Power Company, 

Charles W. Tobias, Chairman, De; nt 
of Chemical Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Myron Tribus, Dean, Thayer School of En- 
gineering, Dartmouth College. 

Paul T. O'Day, Executive Secretary, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Science and 
Technology, U.S. Department of Commerce, 

(Nore.—£dwin A. Gee, Director, Develop- 
ment Department, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., served as a member of this Panel until 
his resignation on September 7, 1967.) 


THE PRESIDENT'S APPOINTMENT 
OF HOWARD J. SAMUELS AS UN- 
DER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE— 
AN EXCELLENT CHOICE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may €x- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has made another in a series of 
excellent appointments to high Govern- 
ment posts—the nomination of Howard 
J. Samuels of New York to be Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 

I have had the good fortune to be able 
to know and work with Howard Samuels 
on many projects to improve the quality 
of life in New York State. 

Mr. Samuels is a young, dynamic busi- 
ness executive who has served his coun- 
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try with great distinction both in military 
and civilian capacities. 

He is recognized as a man of energy 
and resourcefulness who has worked for 
the President in a number of advisory 
capacities on employment, youth, and 
business affairs. 

Mr. Samuels’ biography reads like the 
proverbial story of the young American 
who made good through his own in- 
genuity and drive. For example, a little 
over 20 years ago he and his brother 
began a small corporation which now 
does $50 million a year in business. 

New York State is proud of Mr. Sam- 
uels. It is proud of the role he has played 
in Government, in party politics and in 
community life in the Empire State. 

We know that Mr. Samuels will bring 
to his new and important post as Under 
Secretary of Commerce the dedication, 
experience, and commitment he demon- 
strated in his varied business and civic 
activities in New York. 

We believe the Department of Com- 
merce is fortunate in getting him, and 
we compliment the President for having 
made such an excellent choice of a high- 
ly respected and talented citizen and 
administrator. 

I know the Senate will give Mr. Sam- 
uels an overwhelming endorsement. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AND THE MANNED ORBITING 
LABORATORY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. WoLrr] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
had the privilege of being present when 
President Johnson signed the treaty ban- 
ning military weapons from outer space. 
This is a great step forward in bringing 
about true peace between the world 
powers and I congratulate President 
Johnson for his important role in making 
this treaty a reality. 

However, concurrent with signing this 
treaty we are proceeding with develop- 
ment of the Defense Department’s 
manned orbiting lakoratory. The MOL 
program, as constituted in the Defense 
Department, is an anachronism in light 
of the treaty signed yesterday. 

The most distressing thing however is 
the fact that the MOL program dupli- 
cates existing civilian space programs. 
Thus, at a cost of tens of billions of dol- 
lars the Defense Department is dupli- 
cating launch facilities, spacecraft, 
tracking stations, and all the costly 
equipment involved in the exploration of 
space. All this despite the fact that the 
Defense Department experiments, what- 
ever they are, can be accomplished with- 
in the scope of the post-Apollo program. 

Mr. Speaker, in light the present fiscal 
situation and the pleas for economy, can 
we afford a multibillion-dollar carbon 
copy of a program we are already well 
into? Obviously, we cannot. 
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PRESS SUPPORT FOR THE GON- 
ZALEZ BILL TO STRENGTHEN THE 
RENEGOTIATION ACT: SECOND OF 
A SERIES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr, GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, there 
have recently been subcommittee inves- 
tigations and revelations by individual 
Members of both bodies concerning the 
laxities in the Defense Department’s 
so-called competitive bidding system of 
procurement. It has been held that DOD 
has violated both the letter and the in- 
tent of the 1962 Truth in Negotiating Act 
by refusing, until recently, to audit cer- 
tain contracts and by accepting “com- 
petitive bids” from single companies. 

I commend the vigilance of these rep- 
resentatives of the public wealth, and I 
support their efforts to strengthen the 
Truth in Negotiating Act. However, this 
act basically promotes truth-in-price 
estimates during the procurement stage 
of DOD contracts. There exists an inde- 
pendent agency which has proven itself 
effective in combating profiteering in 
defense contracts from a broader van- 
tage point. I speak of the Renegotiation 
Board. 

The Renegotiation Board was created 
as a result of the Korean war as the 
successor of the War Contracts Price 
Adjustment Board of World War IL. Any 
contractor or subcontractor whose “re- 
negotiable” defense sales exceed $1 mil- 
lion during a single fiscal year must 
submit statements of these contracts for 
the Board’s review. These are contracts 
not only with DOD, but also with AEC, 
NASA, GSA, and several others. If the 
Board determines that the profits of a 
company are excessive, under a broad 
definition allowing consideration of spe- 
cial circumstances, it attempts to nego- 
tiate with the company for a voluntary 
price reduction or a voluntary refund to 
the Treasury. If disagreement persists, 
the Board issues and enters an order 
stating the amount of the excess profit. 
This order can be appealed to the US. 
Tax Court, and is reviewable on limited 
grounds to higher courts. 

By reviewing all of a company’s re- 
negotiable contracts, the Board is in a 
position to promote equity for con- 
tractors as well as for the public. For 
example, if a company lost money on one 
contract, the Board is able to take this 
into account in reaching a determination 
of excessive profit on another contract 
of the same fiscal year. 

The Board has been repeatedly praised 
by Appropriations Committees of both 
bodies, and congressional reviews in 1960 
and 1962 have given it favorable marks. 

However, amendments to the original 
act have successively limited the types 
of contracts that are renegotiable. Ex- 
emptions of certain competitive bids and 
of standard commercial articles and 
services are among those which have 
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greatly reduced the Board’s purview. 
And more and more companies have 
been exempted by the amendments in- 
creasing the value of contracts which 
must be renegotiated from $250,000 a 
fiscal year to $500,000 and then to 
$1,000,000. 

The extent of this legislative ham- 
stringing can be seen in the comparison 
of two figures. In fiscal year 1955, the 
Board issued determinations of excess 
profits amounting to $167,256,288, as 
compared to $24,513,962 in fiscal year 
1962. And this is despite the fact that 
defense spending for the war in Viet- 
nam has now exceeded the dollar amount 
of the highest year during the Korean 
war. 

To date, I have received no support for 
strengthening the Renegotiation Board 
from any Member of either body. How- 
ever, several newspapers have supported 
my legislation, H.R. 6792, and I have 
permission to insert at this point the 
second in a series of these comments: 

[From Labor, Mar. 18, 1967] 


CURB ON WAR PROFITEERING SOUGHT IN BILL 
BY GONZALEZ 


Back in January, as reported in LABOR, 
Rep. Henry Gonzales (D., Tex.) gave a sig- 
nificant, but little publicized speech, about 
profiteering by many companies on defense 
contracts. 

The other day Gonzalez followed up with 
introduction of a bill designed to curb such 
profiteering. His measure would amend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 so as to open the 
way for greater recapture of excess profits. 

“Unscrupulous war profiteers,” he said, 
“spoiled the otherwise excellent record of 
private industry during all of our major wars 
in this century.” 

Gonzalez recalled that during World War 
II a government board “recovered more than 
$11 billion in excess profits from private con- 
tractors doing business with the govern- 
ment.” 

He added that the U.S. Renegotiation 
Board recaptured $800 million from Korea 
war contracts, In 1966, the same Board re- 
covered $24.5 million and another $23.2 mil- 
lion in yoluntary refunds. 

Gonzalez said the board’s recoveries last 
year, though small, “are all the more re- 
markable in view of numerous statutory re- 
strictions that began to hamstring its ac- 
tivities immediately after Korea.” 

“In view of the sharp increase in (mili- 
tary) procurement as a result of the war in 
Vietnam, it is time to call a halt to this 
trend (in restricting the board) and to re- 
verse it,” the congressman declared. 

He said his bill would rid the Board of 
many limitations placed upon it and “of 
Many exemptions which special interest 
groups have obtained for themselves.” 

“Restoration of the Board's authority to 
the Korean war level is long overdue,” Gon- 
zalez continued. “I consider my measure the 
minimum step that must be taken if we are 
to stop the already alarming growth in war 
profiteering that is going on right now.” 


THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
AND REGIONAL COOPERATION 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOcKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most hopeful developments of recent 
world history was the establishment of 
the Asian Development Bank in 1966. 

In the months which have ensued, 
considerable progress has been made in 
promoting regional cooperation among 
the free nations of Asia. This coopera- 
tion is a heartening sign for those who 
are concerned about creating conditions 
of peace and security in that region. 

In an address to the Second Asian 
Newspapers Conference on August 29 in 
Manila, Bernard Zagorin, the U.S. repre- 
sentative to the Board of Directors of the 
Asian Bank, outlined some of the prog- 
ress which has been made. 

In view of President Johnson’s recent 
request for additional funds for the Asian 
Development Bank, to be used for de- 
velopment loans, I believe the remarks of 
Mr. Zagorin will be of interest to my 
colleagues and I am inserting his speech 
at this point in the RECORD: 


PROMISE OF REGIONAL COOPERATION 


(Statement given by Bernard Zagorin, Di- 
rector, Asian Development Bank, at Sec- 
ond Asian Newspapers Conference, August 
29, 1967, Manila, Philippines) 

I feel highly privileged and am most grate- 
ful for this opportunity to meet with you 
and to share with you some observations 
about regional cooperation. 

I feel a little like the student who was 
given a high grade on his examination and 
then boldly asked his professor to step down 
so that he might give the next lecture. It 
is not altogether facetious for me to say that 
because, being a resident of Manila, I am 
guided and informed by the printed word 
produced by the distinguished host at these 
proceedings and by other prominent pub- 
lishers of this country who are participating 
in this conference, Your very generous grad- 
ing system has accorded me great honor in 
allowing me to be here today. Still it is not 
unknown that in a discussion or dialogue a 
student may pass on a thought or two to 
his mentors, and in that vein I should like 
to speak with you. 

I have been engaged in an exciting new 
venture of regional economic cooperation— 
the Asian Development Bank. It is a new and 
strong instrument, forged with the goodwill 
and resources contributed by thirty-one 
countries, to promote the economic growth 
of the developing countries of Asia. 

I am privileged to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Asian Development 
Bank. Notwithstanding our respective na- 
tionalities, we form the Board of an Asian 
Institution, sharing a unity of purpose to 
help in the enormous task of raising the liv- 
ing standards of the developing countries of 
Asia; and sharing jointly the responsibility, 
in the words of our Charter, for direction of 
the general operations of the Bank. 

It is not only that the Member Govern- 
ments in their official and formal accept- 
ance of the Charter of the Asian Development 
Bank, jointly endorsed the objectives of the 
Bank. I can assure you that in the past 
months during which we have been orga- 
nizing the Bank and getting it ready for its 
operational tasks, there has been clear and 
constant evidence of common purpose in 
the minds of the Management, staff, and 
Directors of the Bank—irrespective of na- 
tionality, whether from large country or 
small, from one country of Asia or another, 
or from within or without the region. 

The President of our Bank, Takeshi Wa- 
tanable, put it well in a recent speech when 
he said: 

“It is our expressed purpose to serve as a 
clearing house of common understanding; 
not only between Asian and non-Asian coun- 
tries, but within our own region as well.” 
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A clearing house, as you know, deals with 
day-to-day business. Borrowing the phrase 
from President Watanabe, our great 
strength, I believe, lies in our dealing with 
the day-to-day business of common under- 
standing. 

I hope you will forgive me for giving such 
important mention to the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. I confess that I can’t help my- 
self, being so proud of this new undertaking, 
and this for two main reasons: because it 
represents a great success in institution- 
building, a triumph in regional and inter- 
national cooperation; and because of the 
way it functions, with our common purpose 
constantly unfolding in our common con- 
cern with economic development in all of 
the developing countries of Asia. 

I also feel obliged to say that it is not 
only a loan here or a technical assistance 
project there which will represent, by pro- 
viding resources to the developing countries, 
the single value to be measured from our 
work. The spirit as well as the material sub- 
stance of cooperation—the process of sharing 
the concern of other countries—is a very 
real and valuable part of the whole exercise. 
You should know, as your newspapers may 
report the specifics on our operational activ- 
ity, that this sharing of concern by all in the 
specific case of any particular country lies 
behind all of our efforts. 

Much of what I am trying to say was 
eloquently expressed the other night in a 
small gathering by a distinguished repre- 
sentative of one of the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, an Ambassador of his country 
here in the Philippines. He said that the 
meaning and promise of our new Bank lies 
not in the specific amount of any assistance 
his country might get from the Bank, That 
is not the essential thing. Rather, he said, the 
Asian Development Bank represents the 
symbol of unity, cooperation and collabora- 
tion among the Asian countries. In that, he 
went on, it holds the promise for the future 
of Asia, I wish you could have heard for 
yourselves the ringing conviction of his be- 
lief in regional cooperation. 

I do not pretend that the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank is the only regional cooperative 
effort worthy of mention. Recently in Asia 
there have been other notable cases of a 
reaching for cooperative groupings. They all 
reflect, I believe, a growing recognition that 
regional cooperation can produce great bene- 
fits for all concerned that this approach is 
obviously preferable to the inertia of isola- 
tion and the harboring of animosities 
which in the past characterized much of the 
relations among different countries of the 
world. In fact, I would say that the Asian 
Development Bank itself is part of the spirit 
of the times, a manifestation of the increas- 
ing acceptance of the idea that regionalism, 
as a vehicle of common purpose and shared 
concern, is a resource which will yield great 
bounty, both material and in other ways, and 
should be thoroughly exploited just as any 
new-found deposit of minerals. 

I need not recount to you, the observers 
and communicators in Asia, your recent 
history. The story would include the ECAFE 
with its fruitful work during the more than 
20 years of its existence and the many co- 
operative efforts it has spawned including the 
Asian Development Bank. And in recent 
weeks, the record will cite the establishment . 
of the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions. Even in your own line of activity, this 
Second Asian Newspapers Conference is a 
recognition of the value of regional coopera- 
tion. That you are aware of the advantages 
of working with your neighbors is evidenced 
by your being here today. 

Regional cooperation is not a charitable 
enterprise. Unless there is a certain, even if 
minimum, amount of benefit for each partici- 
pant, pursuing his own self-interest if you 
will, the cooperative effort cannot work effec- 
tively. It is important to recognize, however, 
that such self-interest is not in and of itself 
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in conflict with the concept of cooperation 
and collaboration, It is perhaps a common- 
place thought that the goal of cooperative 
effort, whatever the size or nature of the 
grouping, is to produce not only a greater 
joint product but a greater dividend for each 
participant. It may well be that at times 
form, as well as the interest of harmony, 
would require that an obvious display of 
self-interest be submerged, but there is no 
reason to shy away from the idea that self- 
interest is a necessary ingredient of success- 
ful cooperation. 

It has often been said that politics is the 
art of the possible. No doubt there is some 
art involved, but I would suggest that re- 
gional cooperation is the practice of the pos- 
sible. In a negotiation with another party, 
perhaps the main point is to discover and 
test the outside limits of his tolerance. In 
regional cooperation, I would submit, al- 
though again there is some element of nego- 
tiation, it is more a question of testing the 
outside limits of one’s tolerance to see how 
it might fit within the concept of the group’s 
interest. In this way the common good as 
well as the individual good may be enhanced. 
It is not always easy to approach a problem 
from the point of view of testing the outside 
limits of one’s tolerance, and in this circum- 
stance the presence of a structure, an insti- 
tutional framework, is important. As I men- 
tioned above with regard to the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, there is not only a constitu- 
tional form stating the Bank’s objectives, but 
there is also the continuous process of shared 
concern which is so very important in nur- 
turing the conviction that group interest and 
individual interest are not incompatible. 

Regarding the tapping of new resources, I 
note that, as consumers of newsprint, at this 
conference you will be taking up the question 
of developing Asian sources of supply of this 
vital commodity. I am referring to a very 
interesting proposal to develop within Asia 
both the forestry and processing capability, 
so that you may significantly reduce your 
very great dependence on imports from out- 
side the Asian region for the continually 
growing requirements of newsprint. This pro- 
posal, as I understand it, has arisen from the 
thinking among Asians deliberating in a re- 
gional body, and it may well be that the 
actual realization of such an important new 
resource in Asia will require joint action 
among Asians concerned. In such endeavor 
I wish you well. I am pleased to note that 
these efforts to enrich the Asian region by 
developing new sources of wealth are being 
facilitated by valuable technical help pro- 
vided by various United Nations organiza- 
tions. 

I have touched on a few examples of re- 
gional cooperation in Asia, including the 
specific proposal on newsprint. Before closing 
I should like very briefly to mention that the 
experience with regional cooperation has 
proven of great value elsewhere. You are all 
familiar with the various forms of economic 
cooperation in Europe since the end of World 
War II, which have contributed so much to 
the s of the economics of those 
countries. In the Western Hemisphere the 
Alliance for Progress has provided a basis 
for regional cooperation resulting in sub- 
stantial economic benefit to the developing 
countries of Latin America. In a smaller part 
of Latin America, a more intensive type of 
regional economic cooperative has taken the 
form of a Central American Common Market, 
which has dramatically improved the eco- 
nomic status of the people of that region. 

These have been among the successes in 
regional cooperation elsewhere in the world. 
But it is not in the there and then, but in the 
here and now in which Asia must be inter- 
ested. Vision is a word which does not only 
mean the distant and the future; it means 
also seeing what is around you. The 
contemporary awareness of the value of re- 
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gional cooperation in Asia offers great prom- 
ise that the vast but latent and hidden po- 
tential in the human and physical resources 
of Asia shall be used. 

You, the publishers of Asia, have a most 
significant role to play in furthering the 
success of regional cooperative efforts in Asia. 
You as the conveyors and even the molders 
of public opinion can do so much in endors- 
ing and awakening an interest in this civilized 
and civilized concept in human relations. 
No doubt the success of regional cooperative 
ventures will depend in part upon the dedi- 
cation and quality of the efforts of those di- 
rectly engaged in the task; and I, for one, 
seriously accept this as applicable to my own 
line of work. But apart from such efforts by 
those directly engaged, there has to be a 
sense of commitment to the idea of regional 
cooperation, both intellectual and emotional, 
and it is especially in the widening and in- 
tensifying of this sense of commitment in the 
public that you publishers can contribute so 
much, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr, Zwacu (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for today, and the balance 
of the week, on account of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. Situ of California (at the request 
of Mr. GERALD R. Ford), for today, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for today, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Ryan (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
sunaca), for 10 minutes, on October 12; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Michigan), for 10 minutes, to- 
day; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kuprerman (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Michigan), for 60 minutes, 
October 25; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Qum (at the request of Mr. Brown 
of Michigan), for 30 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Joretson and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Rooney of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MATSUNAGA) to include a 
newspaper article with remarks made in 
Committee of the Whole today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brown of Michigan) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
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quest of Mr. Matsunaca) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 
Mr. Brasco. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 318. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to estab- 
lish and administer a plan to provide for the 
care and protection of children through pub- 
lic day care services, and to provide public 
assistance in the form of foster home care 
to certain dependent children; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 765. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, and 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
of the District of Columbia, as amended, so 
as to bring within the provisions of such acts 
any person operating a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of a drug rendering such 
person incapable of operating the motor ve- 
hicle safely; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

5.768. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 4, 1925; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

S. 770. An act to amend an act to provide 
for the establishment of a public crema- 
torium in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1224. An act to establish a register of 
blind persons in the District of Columbia, to 
provide for the mandatory reporting of in- 
formation concerning such persons, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 1552. An act to amend the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

S. 1631. An act to raise the maximum age 
limit of schoolchildren entitled to trans- 
portation in the District of Columbia at a 
reduced fare; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 2012. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 10509. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock p.m.), the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 12, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table apd referred as follows: 


1151. A letter from the adjutant general, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, transmitting a report of audit of the 
books of the quartermaster general of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
74-630; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1152. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report of an 
application for loan by the Haight’s Creek 
Irrigation Co. of Kayesville, Utah, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 10 of the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1158. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the publication “Statistics for Interstate 
Natural Gas Pipeline Companies, 1966”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1154. A letter from the Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a letter from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated July 7, 1967, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of the reports on 
Bristol Harbor, R.I., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted July 29, 
1955 (H. Doc. No. 174); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Senate Joint Resolution 112. Joint 
resolution extending the time for filing re- 
port of Commission on Urban Problems; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 761). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 859. Joint 
resolution extending for 1 year the emer- 
gency provisions of the urban mass trans- 
portation program (Rept. No. 762). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5187. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hector 
Alfredo E. Planas-Pina (Rept. No. 763). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6088, A bill for the relief of Dr. Manuel 
Jose Coto (Rept. No. 764). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6449. A bill for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
O. Lopez; with amendment (Rept. No. 765). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 6658. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rolando 
Pozo y Jimenez (Rept. No. 766). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6659. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pedro 
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Augusto Ruiz y Cue (Rept. No. 767). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 13439. A bill to correct and improve 
the Canal Zone Code, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 13440. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13441. A bill to insure that public 
buildings financed with Federal funds are so 
designed and constructed as to be accessible 
to the physically handicapped; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 18442. A bill to amend section 103 of 
title 23, United States Code, to authorize 
additional mileage for the Interstate System; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18443. A bill making Columbus Day 
a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 13444. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
injure, intimidate, or interfere with any fire- 
man performing his duties during the course 
of any riot; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORSEp 

H.R. 13445. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 13446. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 13447. A bill to prohibit electronic 
surveilance by persons other than duly au- 
thorized law enforcement officers engaged in 
the investigation or prevention of specified 
categories of offenses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 13448. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to raise needed addi- 
tional revenues by tax reform; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13449. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 13450. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 13451. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 13452. A bill to guarantee productive 
employment opportunities for those who are 
unemployed or underemployed; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself and Mr. 
FEIGHAN) : 

H.R. 13453. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN (for himself 
and Mr. HANNA): 

H.R. 13454. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 13455. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the amount payable 
on burial and funeral expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 13456. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed serv- 
ices engaged in the performance of his official 
duties while on duty under orders of the 
President under chapter 15 of title 10 of the 
United States Code or paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13457. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to establish in 
the Veterans’ Administration a national vet- 
erans cemetery system consisting of all ceme- 
teries of the United States in which veterans 
of any war or conflict are or may be buried; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 13458. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 13459. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H. R. 13460. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS: 

H.R. 13461. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to prohibit support 
of voter registration activities and for other 
to the Committee on Education 


By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 13462. A bill to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act to migrant health 
services; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 13463. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13464. A bill to amend section 1114 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to extend 
its protection to postmasters, officers and 
employees of the field service of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13465. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
Official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 of 
the United States Code or paragraph (2) and 
(3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 13466. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 13467. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 13468. A bill to extend the tariff quota 
treatment for certain stainless steel table 
flatware; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GETTYS: 
H.J. Res. 883. Joint resolution to provide 
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for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.J. Res. 884. Joint resolution designating 
the last week in October of every year as 
National Student Council Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 885. Joint resolution designating 
the 22d day of November 1967, as National 
Pledge of Allegiance Day, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.J. Res. 886. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H. Con. Res, 529. Concurrent resolution 
urging the United States to continue op- 
position to admission of Red China to the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H. Res. 941. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 655 to reduce the de- 
pletion allowance for oil and gas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H. Res. 942. Resolution relating to rescis- 
sion of appropriations for civil supersonic 
aircraft development; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H. Res. 943. Resolution to request the De- 
partment of Defense to undertake a study 
of wage areas used to determine wage rates 
of its employees engaged in recognized trades 
and crafts; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLANTON: 

H.R. 13469. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Antonio Matias Rubio; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 13470. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Sciarrino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 13471. A bill for the relief of Marcello 
Mallegni, his wife, Lea Nieves Mallegni, their 
son Marcello Mauro Mallegni, and their son 
Dante Alberto Mallegni; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 
H.R. 13472. A bill for the relief of Iona 
Carter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 
H.R. 13473. A bill for the relief of Paolo 
Bellizzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs, HANSEN of Washington: 
H.R. 13474. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Julienne Souvenir and Leonard Quigley, Jr.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
By Mr. O’NEILL OF Massachusetts: 
H.R. 13475. A bill for the relief of Ana 
Pimentel Madeiros; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 
H.R. 13476, A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
Ciochon; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 
H.R. 13477. A bill for the relief of Ezatolla 
Partovi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


175. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the city of Redlands, Calif., relative to a tax- 
sharing program with State and municipal 
governments, which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Presentation of National Historic Land- 
mark Certificate and Plaque to the Citi- 


zens of Georgetown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on October 
7, the Secretary of the Department of 
Interior, Hon. Stewart Udall, presented 
a National Historic Landmark Certificate 
and Plaque to the citizens of Georgetown. 

At this ceremony, Secretary Udall cited 
the history and authority for issuing 
Historic Landmark Certificates, along 
with other pertinent remarks. 

In preserving the history of George- 
town, Secretary Udall urged local inter- 
ested citizens of this community to be- 
come more interested in preserving their 
town’s identity and historic landmarks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sec- 
retary’s remarks be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL 

George Town was a thriving port city for 
nearly 50 years before the Nation’s Capital 
was laid out on the lowlands to the south 
and east of it. It was here in Suter’s Tavern 
that President George Washington met with 
the owners of the land selected as the site 
of the New Capital City and persuaded them 
to accept the reasonable terms he offered. It 
was here that Major Pierre L’Enfant labored 
over his great design for the new Federal 
City, as it was then called, and it was here 
that Andrew Ellicot produced his survey— 


still the basis for all major Washington 
planning. 

And it was to George Town that many of 
the officials of the new government came 
to live, for Washington itself still offered 
little in the way of comfortable living. So 
Georgetown grew with the new republic, into 
a busy and fashionable town. A few mansions 
on the heights, many streets of fine brick 
houses in the charming style of the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, a thriving business 
district on Bridge and High Streets, and a 
busy waterside with wharves and warehouses, 
taverns and mills, kept busy by foreign and 
locally-owned ships which sailed up the wide 
Potomac estuary. Through the heart of it 
threaded the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
the result of George Washington’s dream to 
make the Federal City the key port of entry 
to the heartland of this great continent. 

But this lively and fashionable town had 
sad days ahead of it. With the growth of 
Washington proper, a new residential area 
developed east of Rock Creek. Many of the 
old families of Georgetown held on, but 
whole blocks of houses were deserted and 
allowed to decay. Poor immigrants moved 
into many of them. The quiet local industry 
along the waterfront was replaced by heavier, 
uglier, more objectionable uses. The story is 
that of urban neighborhoods in cities all 
over the land. 

During the 1930's, however, Georgetown's 
new life began. Many people, newly come to 
the Capital, were attracted by the historic 
interest of Georgetown, and by the fine late 
Colonial and early Federal architecture of 
its houses. The next 30 years saw the area 
taking on again the mixture of glamour and 
quiet respectability it had traditionally pos- 
sessed. Local citizens, both those from the 
old families who had never left Georgetown 
and newcomers who had grown to cherish it, 
banded together to protect the old town from 
the uglification which is an unhappy hall- 
mark of what we call “progress” in America. 

In 1935, the Congress of the United States— 
many of whose distinguished members by 
then lived in Georgetown—passed the His- 
toric Sites Act which, among other things, 
authorized a national survey of historic sites 
and buildings. This was carried on by the 


National Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior. 

After the war, it was realized again that 
Georgetown, like other areas rich in historic 
associations and fine architecture, was in 
danger of losing its identity and character. 
In 1950, the Congress passed an Act which 
created the Old Georgetown District, the 
purpose being to “preserve and protect the 
places and areas of historic interest” by re- 
quiring the review of all plans for new build- 
ings and for restoration of old structures. As 
a further demonstration of the Federal gov- 
ernment's active interest in the physical re- 
mains of the Nation’s history, in October 
1966, just one year ago, President Johnson 
signed a new historic preservation law, which 
impowers the Secretary of the Interior 
to make grants to the States and to 
the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation. Just the other day, the Advisory 
Council for Historic Preservation took action 
toward supporting the citizens of Alexandria 
who are trying to preyent the demolition of 
a large portion of that historic city’s ancient 
downtown area. This action may carry no 
authority, but it can wield a powerful in- 
fluence. 

The Federal government is now in the his- 
toric preservation business—within certain 
limits. But that does not mean that Uncle 
Sam will carry the ball from now on. Now, 
more than ever, the initiative is up to the 
local citizens and their organizations, The 
Federal government can provide the neces- 
sary legal powers and political organization, 
and usually half the funds, but it is up to 
the community to provide the initiative, the 
drive, the opportunity and a good part of 
the money. 

You people of Georgetown still face many 
problems; some of them you have worked 
to solve for many years. But have you, as & 
community, established a town image of the 
future? Have you formed this image with 
the knowledge that change is inevitable? 
With proper guidance and control, change 
can enhance a community. Unplanned 
change is usually for the worse. If you can 
agree upon a comprehensive plan for George- 
town development, you can always make 
yourselves heard at “Citv Hall.” 
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The first step is yours. You take it when 
you design the future plans for Georgetown. 
Then is the time, through your local gov- 
ernmental channels, to ask assistance. The 
government can furnish support, but the so- 
lutions must be your own. 

What are your problems here? M Street is 
a mess and the hippy joints are keeping you 
awake at night; Wisconsin Avenue has only 
a suggestion of the charm it could possess 
for the shopper. An elevated expressway roars 
through your waterfront the ground around 
and beneath it is cluttered with noisy indus- 
tries and the air is befouled by choking 
smells. 

Except possibly for the hipples—whose 
long-haired enthusiasms are short-lived any- 
way—there isn’t a problem there that can't 
be solved by solid community action. 

Such action must provide for change. It 
must face the fact that the world of tomor- 
row will be very unlike the world of yester- 
day. You can help shape that change to your 
vision. 

More than two years ago, following a direc- 
tive from the President to “clean up the 
Potomac” and study ways and means to pre- 
serve and enhance the beauties of its shores, 
I asked the American Institute of Architects 
to appoint a Task Force to carry out this 
study. Its report to me is now available— 
some of you have seen it, I’m sure. I endorse 
it, yet at the same time I do not say that 
I accept it in all details. However, it sets 
forth broad principles for the design and 
control of the portions of the metropolitan 
area which impinge upon the river. Let me 
quote a few lines from its reference to the 
Georgetown waterfront: 

“The Georgetown waterfront surely must 
and will be redeveloped. . . . Its design char- 
acter should reflect its cosmopolitan life and 
its historical continuity. . . New buildings 
in this area should be of many kinds and 
uses, although predominantly residential, in 
keeping with the character of Georgetown as 
a whole, although it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that many of its traditional single- 
family dwellings can be accommodated there. 
The entire area should be conceived of 
as a logical and natural extension of the 

town community. ... That a major 
highway will continue to traverse the George- 
town waterfront must be expected, but the 
highway could take a form consistent with 
the character of the waterfront. ... (It) 
should be either underground or so thor- 
oughly assimilated into the surrounding 
urban fabric that it neither obtrudes from it 
nor conflicts with it.” 

There is the essence of a design concept 
for the development of your Georgetown 
waterfront. Fut your community associations 
and their designers and planners to work on 
it. You have no major problem here that 
I know of that cannot be solved by concerted 
community effort. You have a precious com- 
munity, a precious heritage. Plan so that 
Georgetown continues to be the gracious 
heart of our Capital City. 

Today I present a marker in recognition of 
what you have done to preserve and restore. 
You have been good stewards in maintaining 
the character of the community you in- 
herited. It is not only an ancient town, as 
towns in this country go, but it is one rich 
in its historic associations with the founding 
of our Republic. You can be justly proud of 
what you have accomplished. We now recog- 
nize your efforts and commend them to the 
Nation. It is my great honor, and my own 
personal pleasure, to present to you, the citi- 
zens of Georgetown, the National Historic 
Landmark certificate and its accompanying 
plaque. The certificate reads as follows: 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., Georgetown Historic Dis- 
trict is hereby designated a Registered Na- 
tional Historic Landmark. 

Under Provisions of the Historic Sites Act 
of 1935, this site possesses exceptional value 
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in commemorating or illustrating the history 
of the United States of America. 


Beyond Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Communists took over China in 1949, 
there has been a comparatively small but 
very vocal group carrying on a relentless 
campaign for the recognition of Red 
China as a legitimate member of the 
family of nations. 

Nothing discourages those who pro- 
mote the recognition of Communist 
China as they speak glibly of admitting 
the followers of Mao to respectable inter- 
national society. Yet they must know 
that Comrade Mao has repeatedly said 
that the Red Chinese would not even 
undertake membership in the United 
Nations unless Nationalist China, a 
showpiece of democracy and freedom in 
the Far East, were expelled from that 
body. The campaign of the “Recognize 
Red China” group did not slow down 
during the Korean war when they sup- 
ported our enemy, and strangely it has 
continued to the present despite the fact 
that Chinese Communists are assisting 
in furnishing the wherewithal to kill 
American young men in South Vietnam. 

Last week the Government of Indo- 
nesia severed diplomatic relations with 
Red China, thus handing that nation the 
worst diplomatic defeat it has suffered 
since it gained power 18 year ago. What 
made this action particularly noteworthy 
is the fact that only 2 short years ago 
Indonesia was a satellite of Communist 
China and was on the verge of being 
taken over by it. The Indonesian Com- 
munist Party claimed a membership of 
3 million with a total of 21 million sup- 
porters in a population of about 107 mil- 
lion. Only the Communist parties of the 
Soviet Empire and Red China were 
larger. 

What is especially ironic about the 
termination of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Indonesia and its huge Asian 
neighbor is that the events which led to 
it were set in motion not long after 
Achmed Sukarno, then president of In- 
donesia, had said, “To hell with U.S. 
aid.” Apologists for our burdensome for- 
eign aid programs had been telling us 
incessantly for years that we had to give 
millions and billions of dollars to foreign 
countries to keep them from going Com- 
munist. What happened after we kicked 
Indonesia off Uncle Sam’s gravy train? 

A few months after Sukarno’s out- 
burst, an attempt by the Communists to 
seize power was frustrated by the mili- 
tary, following which a wave of anti- 
Communist feeling swept Indonesia. The 
number of Communists who lost their 
lives during the last 2 months of 1965 
and the early part of 1966 has been var- 
iously estimated at about 300,000 and 
400,000. True, these figures were shock- 
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ing, but not as shocking as the statistics 
that tell us about the millions of Chinese 
who have lost their lives since the Com- 
munists seized their country. 

Certainly our refusal to provide Su- 
karno with further foreign aid handouts 
led to his downfall. At the same time, 
the firm stand by our forces in South 
Vietnam has inspired and encouraged the 
anti-Communist regime that now con- 
trols Indonesia. The ousting of the Reds 
from power in Indonesia cannot do other- 
wise than give equal inspiration and en- 
couragement to Australia and New Zea- 
land, which the Communists have long 
coveted. Who knows? It may even in- 
Sort India away from the Communist 
orbit. 

Surely there is a lesson for the United 
States in all this. Let us help those who 
demonstrate their friendship for us and 
the rest of the free world, but let us cease 
allowing ourselves to be further black- 
mailed by those who threaten to go Com- 
munist unless we come across with more 
millions and billions. 


The Kee Report: Public Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
“Public Lands.” The report follows: 


This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee Re- 
port. 

I believe the public is informed about the 
role played by the Federal Government in at- 
tempting to solve the major problems of 
these troubled times, 

At present, there are four primary fields of 
Federal action, The Government must co- 
operate with industry to keep the economy 
rolling at a high level, it must cooperate 
with local officials on the war against crime, 
it must continue to meet the danger of Com- 
munist aggression and it must stay ahead in 
the exploration of outer space. 

Because of widespread interest in these 
subjects, they command the lion’s share of 
public attention. 

There is one other activity of the Federal 
Government which is less spectacular but 
which is extremely important to the welfare 
of the American people. This is the preser- 
vation and development of our Nation’s nat- 
ural resources. Uncle Sam happens to be the 
biggest housekeeper in the world. 

There are vast areas of forest and wood- 
land, desert and mountain, lakes and rivers, 
which are owned by the Federal Government. 
You may be surprised to know that in a few 
states, more than half of the land is Fed- 
erally owned, These reserves contain sizeable 
mineral deposits which have yet to be ex- 
ploited. They contain valuable timber re- 
sources and other assets of great potential 
value. The proper use of this national treas- 
ure is a matter of deep concern to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

In recent years, the accent has been placed 
upon the development of public parks to 
meet the need for more recreational facili- 
ties. This is a wise policy and one which has 
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paid handsome dividends in the past. The 
first public park was Yellowstone and since 
its creation, millions of visitors have viewed 
its natural wonders. Here in the East, some 
excellent strides have been made in park de- 
velopment, but much more needs to be done. 

The Federal Government is now helping in 
the development of the Potomac Valley Park. 
In a message to Congress this year, President 
Johnson expressed the hope that this park- 
land along the Potomac might become a mod- 
el scenic and recreational area for the Na- 
tion. This project would include some of our 
own State of West Virginia. 

There is another conservation and develop- 
ment program which should be rich in his- 
toric interest. This is the project to establish 
a nationwide system of trails. Some of these 
famous trails were the original footpaths 
used by the pioneers in exploring and set- 
tling the heartland of America. Other trails 
played a notable part in the Nation’s eco- 
nomic development, especially the Chisholm 
Trial over which the cowboys from Texas 
moved their cattle to northern railroads. 

One other trail recommended for preserva- 
tion by the White House is the Appalachian 
Trail extending from Maine to Georgia, This 
may be the Nation's oldest trail. Part of it 
has been restored but the states need help 
in reclaiming the rest. 

A few years ago, legislation was adopted 
setting aside a few wilderness areas to be 
preserved in their natural setting. The pur- 
pose of this is to allow future generations to 
see the land in its virgin state before the 
advent of civilization. The national park sys- 
tem is a rare national asset. Its prudent ex- 
pansion is one of the urgent needs of our 
times, 

Thank you for listening. 


Jerry Spiegel Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, a major 
factor in the development of our Nation 
has been the creative and invaluable 
work being done by various philanthropic 
foundations. Of course, we all know of 
the giant foundations, richly endowed 
and pouring tens of millions of dollars 
into the mainstream of American life. 

Many of us, however, are not fully 
aware of the scores of moderate-sized 
foundations that are really pioneering in 
worthwhile endeavors. One of these is 
the Jerry Spiegel Foundation in Hicks- 
ville, Long Island. 

Among its varied activities this char- 
itable organization, founded 9 years ago, 
provides college scholarships for deserv- 
ing and talented high school graduates. 
The foundation strongly believes that 
every effort must be made to insure that 
our talented youth are given every op- 
portunity for development to the fullest 
potential. 

In the same vein, the Foundation has 
been an active sponsor of the Long Island 
Philharmonic Society, the Island Con- 
cert Hall, and other groups who share 
an interest in the well being of the youth 
in their area. 

Jerry Spiegel, a leading Long Island 
builder and philanthropist, and founder 
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of the philanthropic group, has pledged 
himself to assisting youngsters in need. 
For this, I salute him. 

Iam hopeful that other such organiza- 
tions will join in this effort—so that 
young people, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or financial ability—will be able 
to take their place as the new leaders in 
our society. 

It would be shameful if we were to dis- 
sipate our country’s best national re- 
source—our youth. 


President C. Wilson Harder, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, Stand 
Strong for Small Businessmen in 
National Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the great champions of small 
business in America today is Mr. C. Wil- 
son Harder, president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 

Mr. Harder and his organization do a 
great work in representing the interests 
of the small businessmen in Washington. 
Proposed legislation is carefully eval- 
uated and testimony given before com- 
mittees which have bills under consider- 
ation, affecting the small businessmen of 
the Nation. 

One of the outstanding services of the 
federation to small businessmen and to 
the Members of Congress is the continu- 
ing mandate polls that are conducted on 
public issues. The organization’s quarter 
of a million members are polled regu- 
larly and the results of these polls are 
made available to Members of Congress. 

I want to commend and congratulate 
Mr. Harder for the outstanding work of 
his organization and, specifically, I want 
to commend him and the federation for 
the work they are doing to assist our 
small towns and small businessmen. 

The Federation has brought to the 
attention of small businessmen through- 
out the Nation the significance of the 
Tax Incentive Job Development Act of 
1967 (H.R. 9060) which I introduced last 
April and which has aroused much public 
interest. 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business conducted a recent poll of 
their membership and determined that 
the great majority support this proposed 
legislation. 

The Federation has explained the pro- 
visions of this bill through its radio pro- 
gram and its information releases to 
newspapers. 

This bill provides for an additional 
7-percent investment tax credit for those 
businessmen who locate plants in our 
small towns. 

The attention which this bill has at- 
tracted is due in no small measure to 
the efforts of the National Federation to 
make the provisions of this bill known 
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to small businessmen throughout the 
country. 

I want to commend and congratulate 
Mr. Harder and the staff and member- 
ship of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business for their outstand- 
ing work and public service which has 
made them a strong voice for free enter- 
prise and for American small business— 
not only in the Nation’s Capital but 
throughout the United States. 


Casimir Pulaski: Soldier of Freedom 
(1748-79) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, Casimir 
Pulaski was one of the most famous Poles 
of his day who lent his name and fame 
to a noble cause, and sacrificed his life 
while fighting for that cause—for our 
independence. This gifted and gallant 
son of Poland seemed determined from 
childhood to lead the life of a warrior. 
He was born to wealth and fame, and 
with a title of nobility as count, he 
could have followed in the footsteps of 
his father as an attorney and thus be 
assured of a comfortable life even under 
adverse circumstances. But this preco- 
cious son of a well-educated father would 
have none of that; comfort and wealth, 
personal glory and fame meant little or 
nothing to him. The Government of his 
beloved Poland remained subservient to 
foreign regimes and his country was los- 
ing its independence. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it seemed almost treacherous 
to youthful Pulaski to give much thought 
to personal comfort and private gains. 
Before he was 15 years old he had vowed 
to fight the Russian authorities to the 
end of his life, in the hope of securing 
freedom for his countrymen. In 1766, 
when 18, he was already the leader of a 
band of Poles fighting the Russians. In 
the following year he and his band of 
followers were captured and imprisoned 
by the Russians. On his release in the 
following year, he organized cther groups 
for the purpose of carrying on the fight. 
For more than 4 years, until 1772, he and 
his groups eluded the authorities; but in 
their last encounter with the Russians, 
they barely managed to save their lives 
by fleeing Poland. 

The next 3 years of Pulaski's self- 
imposed exile were years of frustration 
and hardship. Early in 1775 he was in 
Paris, and in 1776 he heard of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. There he saw his chance 
to pursue his goal as a fighter for free- 
dom. His friends in Paris put him in 
touch with Benjamin Franklin and Silas 
Deane there. With their aid and recom- 
mendation he sailed for America, arriv- 
ing in July of 1777. Here in presenting 
his letters of recommendations to Wash- 
ington, our Commander in Chief was 
favorably impressed by Pulaski’s past 
performance and future promise; Wash- 
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ington recommended to the Continental 
Congress that Pulaski be placed in com- 
mand of the cavalry unit. This was done 
promptly. In the very next battle—of 
Brandywine of September 11—the cour- 
age and tactics displayed by Pulaski did 
not escape Washington’s notice. On his 
recommendation Pulaski was appointed 
to the command of the cavalry force, 
with the rank of brigadier general, thus 
becoming the father of our cavalry. 

His active military career in the serv- 
ice of our cause, his plan for the re- 
organization of our cavalry forces, his 
participation in many of the battles with 
gallantry, his final encounter at the siege 
of Savannah in October 1779, and his 
untimely death while fighting there, all 
these facts are well known to us all. 
Because of his impressive record while 
fighting in our War of Independence, 
because of his extraordinary courage in 
battles, and also because of his rare abil- 
ity as leader and organizer, the name of 
this great soldier of freedom has become 
a household word in this great Republic. 
As a gallant fighter for freedom and as 
a courageous fighter for our cause, we 
honor the memory of Casimir Pulaski, 
a most famous soldier for freedom. 


Casimir Pulaski Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, October 
11 is set aside in the memory of Count 
Casimir Pulaski, the gallant Polish no- 
bleman who died on that day in 1779 in 
the cause of American independence. 
Today it is appropriate for all Americans 
to consider the contributions which men 
and women of Polish origin have made 
to the growth and strength of America— 
contributions for which General Pulaski 
stands as an archetype and symbol. 

Poland has produced more than her 
fair share of outstanding world citi- 
zens—among them the musician and 
statesman, Ignace Paderewski; the sci- 
entist, Marie Sklodowska-Curie; and the 
author, Henryk Sienkiewicz—all of 
whom visited the United States at some 
time during their illustrious careers. 

But more directly affecting the devel- 
opment of the American Republic are 
those Poles who chose America as their 
adopted land. The list is long and, of 
necessity, must be selective: Pulaski’s 
military colleague—Thaddeus Koscius- 
ko—served the Revolutionary Army be- 
fore returning to Europe to continue his 
fight for Polish independence. The poet 
and friend of George Washington, Julian 
Ursyn Niemcewicz, wrote the first orig- 
inal European biography of America’s 
first President. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished 19th-century musician in 
America was Freidrich Edward Sobolew- 
ski, who conducted both the Milwaukee 
and St. Louis Philharmonic Societies 
and won considerable recognition as a 
composer. And Polish men were instru- 
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mental in opening the West: Anthony 
Sandusky pioneered the settlement of 
Ohio, while Casimir Bielawski was a 
major figure in the exploration of Cali- 
fornia following the gold rush. 

These are but a few of the famous 
men and women of Polish extraction 
who have made lasting contributions to 
the United States. Their names will re- 
main a permanent reminder that the 
heritage of Poland is an inseparable part 
of the heritage of America. 

Even more vital, however, than the 
achievements of these individuals, are 
the durable qualities of industry, moral 
soundness, and religious conviction 
which characterize Polish people in gen- 
eral. These qualities have strengthened 
the fiber of American national life in 
measure impossible to calculate, giving 
truth to the statement that the Polish 
people are benefactors to the world. 

It is, therefore, altogether fitting that 
I salute, on this day, the legacy of Polish 
America, of which Casimir Pulaski is so 
aptly representative. 


Mr. Carl T. Jones of Huntsville, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
with a great sense of personal loss I re- 
port the death of Carl T. Jones, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.’s foremost civic worker. An 
engineer by profession, he devoted count- 
less hours to building of dozens of civic 
projects to provide a better life for all in 
the rapidly growing space center of north 
Alabama. He was an eager and tireless 
salesman for Huntsville and was respon- 
sible for attracting many new industries 
to the area. 

He had a vision of the potential for 
proper development of the great Tennes- 
see Valley area of Alabama and he had 
the ability, courage, and determination 
to work for realization of that vision. 

It was a great personal pleasure for me 
to work with Carl T. Jones in numerous 
endeavors in the Huntsville area. His 
knowledge and enthusiasm provided the 
extra push often so necessary for the ac- 
complishment of a significant goal. No 
community ever had a more devoted 
worker for proper progress and develop- 
ment. 

As the son of an influential pioneer 
Madison County family, Carl T. Jones 
was always interested in building and 
development. In becoming an engineer, 
he was following in his father’s footsteps. 

During World War II, Carl T. Jones 
served his country with distinction as a 
combat engineer in Alaska and in Europe. 
Immediately after the war, he was the 
only Reserve officer to serve as an in- 
structor at the Army War College. 

His service to the community grew 
as the city of Huntsville expanded at an 
unprecedented rate during the past 10 
years. He was considered a full-time 
civil servant and a leader in every 
worthwhile project in the city. 
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Carl T. Jones served as a founder and 
early president of the Huntsville Indus- 
trial Expansion Committee, a group con- 
cerned with attracting new industry to 
the area; president of the Rotary Club; 
president of Huntsville Industrial As- 
sociates, Inc., an industrial development 
group; head of G. W. Jones & Sons, con- 
sulting engineers; was on the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Huntsville and the North Alabama 
Mineral Development Co.; was a member 
of the First Methodist Church, Chamber 
of Commerce, Newcomer Society; His- 
torical Society; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; American Legion; Knight Tem- 
plars of the Masonic Order; Alabama 
Cattlemen’s Association; Alabama Farm 
Bureau; Ducks Unlimited, and American 
Society of Civil Engineers. He was also 
active in real estate, farming, and other 
business interests. 

He received Huntsville’s “Distinguished 
Citizen Award” in 1965. 

His unexpected death came October 7 
while watching the University of Ala- 
bame football game in Birmingham. 

As a close personal friend for nearly 
40 years, I have extended to his wife and 
family most heartfelt sympathy at his 
death. 

Because the people of the Huntsville 
area depended so heavily on Carl T, Jones 
for the spark of drive and leadership to 
accomplish worthwhile projects, the 
family’s loss will be shared by the entire 
community. 


William Sauer, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the achievements and indefatiga- 
ble spirit shown by Mr. William Sauer, 
Jr., of Logan, Ohio, who has been named 
Handicapped Ohioan of the Year, and 
who this Saturday will receive the Pres- 
ident’s citation for this honor. 

Multiply handicapped since early 
youth, Bill has overcome formidable 
physical limitations to lead a normal 
self-supporting life. 

With a tremendous display of courage 
and ability, Mr. Sauer has actively en- 
gaged in the business and social activ- 
ities of his community. Since his fath- 
er’s death in 1946, he has almost totally 
supported not only himself but also his 
mother. 

He is locally recognized as Logan’s No. 
1 sports fan, and is truly a No. 1 citizen 
in the hearts of the people of his com- 
munity. 

Mr, Sauer personifies the will and 
spirit to overcome obstacles which has 
made this great land of ours the most 
powerful and productive country in the 
world. His achievements are an inspira- 
tion to us all. In behalf of the people of 
the 10th District of Ohio, I salute him. 


October 11, 1967 
Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of Columbus Day, I rise at this time to 
urge the adoption of resolutions desig- 
nating Columbus Day as a national 
holiday. 

I have been pleased to express to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary my 
strong approval and endorsement of this 
legislation, and I hope and urge that 
early favorable action be taken. 

In my own State of Massachusetts and 
in many other States, Columbus Day is 
recognized as a legal holiday and is 
so celebrated in honor of the great navi- 
gator, Christopher Columbus, whose 
great deeds brought about the settle- 
ment of the New World by the Old. 

It is quite fitting that the House today 
be reminded of the inspiring story of 
Italian immigrants who made their way 
through our cities, towns, and villages 
during the early years of this century. 
These were the youngest of our new im- 
migrants, so typical of those who came to 
America seeking refuge, opportunity, and 
the chance to grow in a young country. 

More often as not they came with a 
few earthly possessions, but loving rela- 
tives and loyal friends who had come 
before them provided for their needs 
until they had found jobs and became 
used to this new land of opportunity. 
Here in America they found work, happi- 
ness, and the chance to raise their fami- 
lies under advantages of which they 
never before had dreamed. In less than 
a half century, the sons and daughters 
of humble Italian stock rose to places of 
leadership and great influence in the 
professions, in the public service, in the 
religious and business life, and in all 
the callings of the American people—so 
much so that they have made distin- 
guished, outstanding contributions to the 
social, economic, and political institu- 
tions of our country. 

In New York City at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where I received my degree in 
law, there stands the stately and beau- 
tiful La Casa Italiana. Over its portal are 
the immortal lines of the Poet Byron: 

Italy, mother of arts, thy hand was once 
our guardian and it is still our guide. 


Thus, we in America acknowledge the 
contributions of our citizens of Italian 
origin. They have helped to build our 
railroads, our bridges, our roads, and 
our cities. 

Italian influence, capital, and energy 
have helped to build America to the in- 
dustrial giant it is today among the 
nations of the world. Every schoolboy at 
an early age recognizes the Italian con- 
tribution to our American civilization for 
it was Cristoforo Colombo who discov- 
ered America, Giovanni Cabota who first 
explored its mainland, and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci who gave America its name. 

That the Italians have taken a con- 
spicuous part in maintaining our pre- 
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cious American freedoms and saving our 
cherished form of government no one can 
deny. The pages of American history 
glisten with the names and patriotism of 
such men as Filippo Mazel, the friend of 
Thomas Jefferson; William Paca, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
many others. 

It was Mazzei who wrote in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette in 1774: 

All men are by nature created free and in- 
dependent . it is necessary that all men 
be equal to each other in natural rights. 


This has been translated by Thomas 
Jefferson into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the form of the immortal 
“All men are created equal.” 

The unexcelled patriotism of these 
great heroes of the American Revolution 
was reenacted by the Italians of each 
succeeding generation whenever our 
country was in danger. Italian names are 
on the rosters of all our wars and out- 
standing military and religious figures of 
Italian blood furnished inspiring leader- 
ship, gallantry, and devotion to every 
struggle from Bunker Hill, Gettysburg, 
Flanders Fields to Okinawa, the Bulge, 
Korea, and now Vietnam. Italian-Amer- 
ican patriots have sacrificed their lives 
in every war to preserve America. Their 
precious blood has saturated the soil of 
many countries in the cause of American 
freedom. 

Citizens of Italian origin have been in 
the vanguard of every fight America has 
made for liberty and freedom. More than 
200 Italian officers served in the Civil 
War. About 750,000 men and women of 
Italian extraction served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during 
World War I, reportedly the largest 
single racial group serving under our 
colors. An estimated 845,000 men and 
women of Italian-American descent were 
in the U.S. Armed Forces during World 
War II. 

An Italian-American boy from our own 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the highest award a grateful na- 
tion can bestow, for his heroic service in 
World War II. Sgt. Arthur F. DeFranzo, 
of Saugus, Mass., was killed in action in 
France on June 10, 1944. After rescuing a 
wounded comrade, although wounded 
himself, he gave his life to clear a blaz- 
ing path through concentrated enemy 
fire. His heroic action spared the lives of 
scores of his comrades. 

Italian .contributions have not been 
confined to the military alone, though 
all Americans should take pride in the 
heroic accomplishments of such gallant 
men as Sergeant DeFranzo, especially 
when it is a known fact that 20 out of 
the 500 Congressional Medals of Honor in 
World War II were awarded to boys of 
Italian-American descent. 

Our Italo-Amerciarr citizens have in- 
fluenced for the good practically every 
phase of American life. They have 
brought loyalty to America, loyalty to 
freedom and democracy, loyalty to 
American institutions, tolerance and 
justice toward their fellow man. 

Here in Washington we are constantly 
reminded of the contributions of Italian- 
Americans in the field of art because the 
Italian genius for the beautiful has found 
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notable expression in the adornment of 
our National Capitol building. Brumidi, 
perhaps, is the best known because he 
is called the Michelangelo of the Capitol, 
where he has left great artistic treasure 
as the famous Capitol frescoes Storia del 
America, Washington at ‘Yorktown, 
L’Apoteosi de Washington, and Cin- 
cinnato all’aratro. 

Amateis, another Italian craftsman, 
made the bronze doors of our Capitol. 
Franzoni designed and executed the 
bronze clock in the Capitol with the 
statue of Storia on its top. The emble- 
matic eagle in the Capitol was sculptured 
by Valperti. The statue, Liberty Pro- 
claiming Peace, is the work of Causici. 
The Pere Marquette statue in the U.S. 
House of Representatives is the achieve- 
ment of Trentanove. The listing of Ital- 
ian masterpieces in our Capitol Building 
could go on and on. They are seen daily 
by many hundreds of Americans from all 
parts of the country who visit Washing- 
ton. 

The world owes a great debt to Italy, to 
her people and to the descendants of the 
pioneer Italian immigrants to America. 
It is fitting that we recall the glowing 
tribute to this great race by my friend, 
former distinguished president of Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, who once wrote: 

The place of Italy in civilization is best 
shown by trying to subtract that place from 
world history. Take away her scientific ac- 
complishments, her statesmanship, her 
leadership in the world for many years and 
what have you left? The world looks badly 
decapitated. You can subtract Italian cul- 
ture from civilization only by destroying that 
civilization. 


It can well be said, Mr. Speaker, as the 
Nation is about to celebrate Columbus 
Day 1967 that the great qualities, high 
ideals, and firm loyalties of the Italian 
people have all been and are a very real 
and moving part of American life and 
these are priceless possessions indeed. 

Since early childhood the Italian peo- 
ple have been close to my heart and very 
dear to me and many of them have been 
like members of my own family. 

Iam grateful beyond measure for their 
confidence, affection and loyal support, 
and I am honored and proud, indeed, to 
hail and salute them on the glorious 
birthday of their great hero, the intrepid 
discover of the Western World, Chris- 
topher Columbus. 


Broyhill Speaks Out on the Middle East— 
A Forthright, Perceptive Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
very significant and timely remarks of 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Congressman BROY- 
HILL, who has rendered a vital service to 
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the cause of peace and justice in the Mid- 

dle East. 

Congressman BROYHILL spoke at a 
meeting of the Maurice D. Rosenberg 
Lodge No. 1555, B’nai B’rith, at Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

I think Congressman BROYHILL has 
done a great service in tracing the events 
that caused the present situation in the 
Middle East. His remarks, however, are 
far more than a historical recapitula- 
tion. He calls for definite moves to stiffen 
the backbone of our own Government to 
promote a stand against Arab extrem- 
ism and Communist penetration of the 
Middle East. 

I especially endorse his demand that 
the administration release the Douglas 
jet bombers sold to Israel last year, Arab 
fanaticism and Communist intrigue will 
only be encouraged if the United States 
fails to meet its commitments to Israel. 
If these jets are used as blackmail to 
force Israel concessions, I think that an 
aroused public opinion, representing 
Americans of all faiths, will demand an 
explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored to associ- 
ate myself with the following remarks 
by my distinguished colleague: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
REPUBLICAN, OF VIRGINIA, AT MEETING OF 
MAURICE D. ROSENBERG LopGe No. 1555, 
BNA B'RITH, ALEXANDRIA, VA., OCTOBER 
10, 1967 
It is my understanding that we are privi- 

leged to meet during the most sacred days 

of the Jewish religion. I was deeply moved 
when I learned of the significance of the 

Jewish New Year, which you observed last 

week, and the Day of Atonement, which 

occurs later this week. 

These special holy days, I found, are called 
“the days of awe”. They are so called, as you 
know, because it is a time of self-examina- 
tion, of stock-taking of one’s life and its im- 
plications, of one’s relationship to his fellow 
men, One looks at the past with introspec- 
tion. One looks to the future with resolve for 
a new and more sound course of action in 
keeping with the great Judaic teachings of 
freedom and human justice. 

Gentlemen, since the last Day of Atone- 
ment, this whole nation, Jew and non-Jew 
alike, has lived through “days of awe”. We 
saw the awesome spectacle of the mobilized 
might of world Communism become the in- 
stigator of Arab aggression and the open de- 
fender of Arab extremism. We saw this vast 
power combination arrayed against a single 
nation, a single people. . . a very small 
people numerically, but a very vital people 
in terms of contribution to civilization and 
progress. 

The Communists were driving for power in 
the Middle East, hiding like cowards behind 
the robes of the Arabs. The Arabs acted with 
arrogance and open contempt for the basic 
right of Israel, a free nation, to exist. 

Israel was the only factor standing in the 
way of the Communist Arab clique in its 
cynical move to exploit America’s preoccupa- 
tion with Viet Nam and weakening of NATO. 
They planned to use Israel as the scapegoat 
in a brutal and calculated attempt to expel 
American influence from the Middle East, 
and even from the Mediterranean, 

Israel was characterized as the stooge of 
the United States, But Israel proved not only 
not a stooge, but a nation with the courage 
and determination that our own Government 
lacked, 

As we, the American people . . . regard- 
less of religion . look back in re-examin- 
ation of those tense days in May, we must 
face some conclusions. We must face the im- 
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plications of those conclusions as we chart a 
firm course for the coming year. 

Gentlemen, we saw the Communists and 
Arabs tempted to reckless deeds not only by 
their own malice and greed. Another factor 
was present. I regret that this other factor 
was the obvious lack of firmness and deter- 
mination on the part of our own Govern- 
ment. 

Israel stood alone during those bleak and 
tense days in May. Our State Department 
told us it had somehow misplaced the com- 
mitment signed by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in 1957. It was a solemn under- 
taking to support Israel if the Arabs closed 
the Straits of Tiran. 

Soviet military equipment of the latest de- 
sign poured into the Arab States. The Arabs, 
having sealed the straits without American 
intervention, saw the commitments so often 
expressed by the Executive Branch of our 
Government were meaningless, 

They watched the Tripartite Declaration, 
linking Britain and France with us in pre- 
serving freedom in the Middle East, dissolve 
into nothing. 

Arab armies mobilized on Israel’s borders. 
They prepared for the final and fatal blow, 
the liquidation of Israel. They would ride 
the crest of success, having closed the straits 
and brought King Hussein of Jordon into 
their camp. Soviet strategy backed the Arabs 
each step of the way. Russian warships 
sailed into the Mediterranean to neutralize 
the U.S. 6th Fleet. 

The Executive Branch of our Government 
proclaimed no doctrine of “thus far and no 
further”. The commitment held so firmly in 
Viet Nam was ignored in the Middle East. 
Was Saigon more sacred than Jerusalem? 
The State Department boys felt that if 
Israel had to go, it was a domino that we 
could spare. They advised against U.S. mili- 
tary involvement on the side of Israel. They 
told the President that U.S. action in the 
Mediterranean might offend the Arab world 
and turn them toward Moscow ... as if 
they are not already very far gone in that 
direction. 

The war was thrust upon Israel. Thank 
God the Israelis were not found wanting. 
They thrilled the inner heart of every Amer- 
ican deyoted to human freedom. It was the 
little guy against the bully. It was a little 
country of 2½ million against the hundreds 
of millions of Arabs, Russians, Red Chinese, 
and so forth. David slew Goliath. We shared 
Israel's joy and exhilaration in escaping the 
cruel fate intended for her. 

But I seem to remember the State Depart- 
ment proclaiming that we were “neutral in 
word, thought, and deed”. Perhaps the pol- 
icy-makers were neutral, I was not. I saw a 
great deal of difference between the inde- 
pendent, free republic of Israel and the pro- 
Communist Arab dictatorships. I am pleased 
to report tonight that your Congressman 
was not neutral in word, in thought, nor in 
deed. 

Let us look back in reflection. . . not in 
recrimination. If we understand the past we 
are not doomed to repeat previous errors. 
We must be grateful that Israel survived and 
repelled aggression on a do-it-yourself basis. 
But we must allow Israel to consolidate her 
victory, in our own American interests as 
well as for the survival of the Jewish State. 

We must guard any tendency to 
barter away the fruits of Israel’s victory. We 
must guard against. appeasement of the 
Arabs and Communists in the Middle East, 
especially at a time when American boys are 
dying in Viet Nam. We must not permit a 
vacuum to develop in the Middle East that 
would again allow the enemies of freedom to 
miscalculate. Next time the results might 
not turn out as well as in June, We cannot 
allow Israel to be turned into another Viet 

Only the strongest American posture of 
defense and openly stated U.S. purpose will 
shatter the Arab and Communist illusion 
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that they can blackmail Israel at the con- 
ference table to achieve what they failed to 
win on the field of battle. 

A dangerous vacuum is developing in the 
Middle East. 

Moscow has resupplied the Arabs with 
jets and arms of the types lost in the re- 
cent war. Moscow has backed the Arabs every 
step of the way at the United Nations. The 
Communist bloc has even gone to the ex- 
tent of persecuting Jews who are unfortu- 
nate enough to find themselves residents of 
Iron Curtain countries. Anti-Zionism has 
given way to outright anti-semitism. 

There is no question of where the Com- 
munists stand on the issue of Israel. They 
despise the brave Israelis for frustrating the 
Russian timetable for penetration in a vital 
area. 

But where does our own Government 
stand? That is what is troubling me. I have 
heard the old Hebrew saying that “the watch- 
man of Israel does not sleep and does not 
slumber”, That would be an excellent slogan 
for our entire nation. 

King Hussein of Jordan jumped like a 
jackal into the war when he thought the 
pro-Communist regimes of Egypt and Syria 
would destroy Israel. We had given him tre- 
mendous American aid. We were sold an im- 
age of the King as an alleged moderate and 
friend of the United States. But when the 
showdown came, Jordan joined Communist- 
oriented forces of aggression. 

Jordan has ignored Israel’s practical and 
generous offer to establish a cooperative re- 
lationship with Lebanon and Jordan for the 
mutual development of all three. Israel en- 
visaged export of Jordanian products through 
Israeli ports. Israel’s genius for technical 
and agricultural progress would be available 
to the Arabs. All that was asked of the Jor- 
danians was a firm and fair peace agreement. 

The Jordanians gave their answer with 
bullets and bombs. Terrorists in recent weeks 
crossed the Jordan River to kill an Israeli 
child and other people. Jordan behaved at 
the United Nations like an innocent victim 
rather than as a beaten aggressor. King Hus- 
sein flew to Moscow to improve relations 
with the Kremlin, He is reported to have 
made arrangements to purchase Soviet weap- 
ons and to cooperate more closely with the 
leftist Arab camp. 

The State Department’s response, I regret 
to report, is the presentation of checks total- 
ling about $6 million to King Hussein 
to prop up the Jordanian economy. And this 
is merely a portion of some $27 million we 
expect to give Jordan this year. We are also 
said to be studying the grant of new U.S. 
arms to Jordan. 

This can only be interpreted by Hussein 
as appeasement and softness. I feel it is ab- 
surd to help Hussein pay for his new Rus- 
sian weapons at a time when border infiltra- 
tions and terrorism have resumed. If he 
wants American aid, let him qualify for it 
by making peace with Israel. Israel told Jor- 
dan she would be safe from counter-meas- 
ures if she stayed out of the war. But Jordan 
gave vent to her hate and greed. Let her now 
face the consequences. 

I agree with the Israeli Government posi- 
tion that the picture that exists today is en- 
tirely new. The clock cannot be turned back 
to the situation existing prior to the series 
of wars the Arabs caused. I feel Israel is 
justified in seeking a face-to-face peace 
treaty, based on recognition not only of 
Israel’s existence, but of her navigation 
rights, and of borders corresponding to the 
ec pe a of security and the facts of 

e. 

I reject the Communist ultimatum that 
Israel must withdraw on a unilateral basis 
before the Arabs will renounce their bellig- 
erency. The Arabs unleashed aggression. They 
now must face the consequences, 

Over a hundred years ago, Mexico launched 
a war of aggression against Texas. Americans 
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were asked to “remember the Alamo“. At 
the end of that war boundaries were dif- 
ferent than they would have been if Mexico 
had not forced the war upon us. I have not 
heard President Johnson suggest that the 
United Nations seek ways to return parts of 
Texas and our Southwest to Mexico. 

Japan attacked us with Pearl Harbor 
treachery. Japan, unlike the Arabs, sur- 
rendered and signed a peace treaty. They are 
now our friends. Nevertheless, I notice that 
U.S. troops still occupy Okinawa for reasons 
of security. Americans retain certain rights 
involying Japan on security questions, 

Nazi Germany declared war on the United 
States. Our troops are still in West Germany. 
We still have the authority to prevent the 
Germans from developing nuclear weapons. 

The Arabs must realize that there are dif- 
ferences between winning and losing. It 
would be a dangerous precedent for the world 
to treat an aggressor with more considera- 
tion than the intended victim. 

We live in a tough world. The Arabs would 
have been as cruel as the Nazis had they 
conquered Israel. The Communists would 
have shown no mercy. What would we have 
done? Begged Moscow to intercede with Nas- 
sar to save the Jews? 

The Arabs played rough and got hurt. Now 
let them make some amends, If they want 
some of that territory back. .. not all of it, 
but enough to resettle the Arab refugees who 
Israel should not be forced to accommodate 
. . . let the Arabs get off their high horse. 

Syria is oriented somewhere between Pe- 
king and Moscow in its fanaticism. The Syr- 
ians are training new terrorists for what they 
say will be a Viet-Cong style war against 
Israel. They join with Algeria in calling for 
what the party line calls a “peoples’ war” 
against Israel. I do not think Israel should 
budge from a single one of those strategic 
hills from which the Syrians used to fire 
down into Israeli farms. 

Nasser of Egypt would be a comic figure 
if he had not caused so much tragedy. He is 
a sort of leftist Mussolini. Despite his loud 
denunciations of the United States, we went 
on aiding him. But we still have those who 
would portray him as a moderate and prefer- 
able to any alternative. This is absurd. I 
would oppose any further cent of U.S. money 
to Nasser, as I did in the past. If he does 
not want relations with America, let him 
jump into the Nile. He once told us to Jump 
into the sea but we went on aiding him 
nevertheless. 

Russian warships are now using the Egyp- 
tian ports of Port Said and Alexandria as 
bases. They have sent missile cruisers and 
nuclear submarines there, poised at the U.S. 
6th Fleet. The Arabs have given the Russians 
their first bases in the Mediterranean. We are 
fortunate to have a strong Israel on Egypt's 
border. 

Egypt would have to prove a lot of things 
to my satisfaction before I would go along 
with an Israeli withdrawal from the Suez 
Canal. 

Those Soviet ships threaten Israel even 
more than they do us. Let Nasser get rid of 
the Russians before the Israelis withdraw. 
Let him turn the canal over to an interna- 
tional authority that will guarantee access 
to Israel and all countries on a fair basis. Let 
Egypt, the most populous of the Arab States 
surrounding Israel, sign a peace treaty and 
enter normal relations. That should be a 
condition for any withdrawal from the cease- 
fire lines. Even then, I would like to see the 
Israelis maintain their lines until the Arabs 
have proven in fact and in deed that they are 
sincere. 

I must report that there are indications 
that while Russia is resupplying arms to the 
Arabs, the Administration has failed to ful- 
fill certain contracts with Israel. These con- 
tracts cover Douglas A-4 Skyhawk jets, pur- 
chased and partially paid for in the Spring of 
1966 . . . about 18 months ago. Israel lost 
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about one-fourth of her valiant air force 
through combat and by operational attri- 
tion. She can get nothing more from France 
because of DeGaulle’s policies. 

Israel stands as a buffer against Commu- 
nism. Her fate is our fate. I cannot under- 
stand the reasoning behind deferment in 
delivery of the Skyhawks to Israel. It seems 
that the planes are being withheld to ob- 
tain bargaining leverage to force Israeli con- 
cessions, 

If the Skyhawks are good for freedom in 
Southeast Asia, they are maybe even more 
valuable in a closer area, the Middle East. I 
will urge, with every bit of persuasion at my 
command, that these planes be released. By 
aiding Hussein and reneging on a contract 
with Israel, we are undermining our friends 
and rewarding our enemies. 

The time has come for the United States 
to tell the Communists and their lackeys in 
the Middle East, Thus far, and no more.“ I 
place a high priority on that. If this Ad- 
ministration does not take such a firm stand, 
they should at least give the Israelis the arms 
they need. 

I think we should refresh our minds on 
the situation that existed before the actual 
war erupted. Nasser's official radio spoke on 
May 23, when Nasser was riding high on the 
straits controlling the Gulf of Aqaba. What 
the Cairo radio said was of grave concern 
then. We should remind ourselves now of the 
origins of the present situation. 

I quote from Nasser's official broadcast: 

“We challenge you, Israel. No, in fact we 
do not address the challenge to you, Israel, 
because you are unworthy of our challenge. 
But we challenge you, America. We challenge 
you, gangsters of the Bay of Pigs in vic- 
torious Cuba. We challenge you with death 
which is claiming your soldiers in struggling 
Vietnam. We challenge you to come near, 
with Israel, to our gulf, the Gulf of Aqaba, 
Our soldiers are there with the most power- 
ful war material known in the Middle East. 
Behind them stand millions of Arabs, includ- 
ing Fidai workers carrying in their hands 
explosives to blow up every American pres- 
ence throughout the Arab homeland. 

“For our upcoming generations, we want 
an honorable, proud life. To Israel and Amer- 
ican gangsterism we hold death in store. We 
are waiting, waiting for you, America, before 
we are waiting for Israel. This is the age of 
peoples, and peoples are fighting you, enemy 
of peoples, enemy of peace, enemy of 
prosperity.” 

If anyone has illusions about Arab ex- 
tremism and continued collusion with Com- 
munism let him examine the background of 
the recent anti-semitism disseminated by 
the “Black Power” movement in the United 
States. The so-called Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, known also as 
SNICK, recently obtained and distributed 
anti-Jewish and anti-Israel material. The 
source of the propaganda, SNICK openly ad- 
mitted, was the Arab embassies in Wash- 


ington. 

Ralph Featherstone, SNICK national prop- 
aganda director, defiantly told the press that 
this was the case. 

I raised the question of foreign diplomatic 
missions in the United States using their 
status to stir up and exploit domestic racial 
tensions, prejudices, and violence. I asked the 
Department of State to examine Arab dip- 
lomatic connections with SNICK to deter- 
mine whether certain Arab diplomats should 
be declared persona non grata and expelled 
from the United States. It is my understand- 
ing that a study of this situation is now in 


progress. 

I asked the Department of Justice to de- 
termine whether SNICK should be required 
to register under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. I asked the Department of the 
Treasury to look into the tax-exempt status 
of SNICK. 

There is enough domestic hatred now 
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fomented in America without importing it 
from the Arab and Communist countries. The 
Arabs and Communists want to exploit our 
domestic tensions by turning race against 
race, religion against religion, group against 
group. 

This is a sophisticated audience. You 
realize, I am sure, that there was something 
behind the so-called “Black Caucus” at the 
“New Politics” Convention in Chicago last 
month, The Black Power advocates who dom- 
inated the convention insisted on a one-sided 
condemnation of Israel for alleged aggression. 
They depicted the Arabs and Communists 
as innocent victims. A resolution reflecting 
the anti-Israel line was adopted. Within a 
few hours, it was broadcast over the Voice 
of the Arabs radio emanating from Cairo. 

It was also broadcast in Moscow, Peking, 
Damascus and Amman, 

Let us retrace the recent movements of 
Stokely Carmichael, former head of SNICK. 
He went first to Havana, where he urged... 
as you know. . . guerrilla warfare in the 
United States. Then he went to Hanoi. Next 
we found him in Algiers. Then he was in 
Cairo. Last we heard from Carmichael he was 
in Damascus, Syria. There he issued state- 
ments condemning Israel as well as the 
United States. He urged racial warfare in 
the United States, revolutions in Latin 
America, and uprisings along the lines of ra- 
cial war throughout the world. He identi- 
fled Black Power with the Arab cause despite 
all that Israel has done through its aid pro- 
grams for the African people. 

Someone paid for Carmichael’s trip. He is 
not operating in a vacuum, The Black Power 
movement is being used to advance the Arab 
cause because that issue is a hot item on the 
Communist agenda. 

Just as any sane person opposes arming 
the Black Power movement in this country, 
I oppose arming the Arabs. The United States 
must give the Arabs neither arms nor aid 
until they change their attitudes. I see no 
reason for strengthening the worldwide rev- 
olution by Black Power, Arab Power, or any 
other kind of power except the power of free 
people to defend their freedom, hopes, and 
way of life. 

The State Department line is that if we 
don't supply the Arabs, they might turn to 
Moscow. Perhaps we will next hear someone 
advocate that we arm the Black Power 
fanatics or else they might become more de- 
pendent on the Communists. 

Both Arab Power and Black Power have 
the capacity to destroy and damage. But they 
do not have the power to win. They can tem- 
porarily cause chaos and refuse to live in 
peace. So can disruptive children. But I do 
not think it is the best policy to appease 
and coddle disruptive children who would 
bring down the house on our heads. 

We could learn much from the no-non- 
sense policies of Israel. There are times in 
the life of a nation when firmness and deci- 
sions are required. Appeasement of law- 
lessness and aggression causes lawlessness 
and aggression to multiply. 

Israel has helped bring law and order, 
as well as justice, in the highest biblical 
prophetic sense, to her region. The Israelis 
merit our support. We should emulate their 
conduct. They are fair, compassionate, gen- 
erous, but take no foolishness when their 
nation is jeopardized. We could all learn 
something from the people who gave God's 
law to the world. 

I would like to end on a personal note. Dur- 
ing World War II, I served in the infantry 
in the Battle of the Bulge. It was my fate to 
be captured by the Nazis. I know very well 
the barbarity and enormity of the Nazi's 
crimes against the Jews and against all hu- 
manity. 

It seemed to me in May too cruel a pros- 
pect that the survivors of Hitler’s Europe 
should have created an island of freedom 
in the Middle East only to face a new Na- 
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zism from the Arabs and their Communist 
supporters. When the Arabs began closing 
in to liquidate Israel, I could not help but 
think back to that tragic period of 1944-45, 
when I was in a Nazi prison camp. 

The Israelis delivered themselves. They 
also helped to deliver us. The people of 
Israel drew great encouragement from the 
support of Americans of Jewish faith and 
from many other Americans. 

I felt great personal satisfaction when the 
Israelis triumphed. At least one recent chap- 
ter in Jewish history must have a happy 


ending. 

But this victory left me convinced that 
Israel cannot depend on promises. Israel is 
alive because of her own courage and care- 
ful planning. 

Accordingly, we. . . you and I and all 
men of good will...must emulate the 
Israelis and have the courage to speak out 
for a peace in the Middle East based on 
a plan of action. We must reject appease- 
ment. We must use all our influence to stiffen 
the backbone of our own Government. We 
must tell the Arabs and their Communist 
comrades, “Thus far and no further.” 

The enemies of freedom are united and 
act in concert. Let us unite for the sake 
of both Israel and America. 

Thank you. 


The National Rehabilitation Association 
Celebrates Its 42d Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on October 
2 it was my privilege to address the open- 
ing session of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association’s annual meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion is the social action agency and pro- 
fessional organization that brings to- 
gether all the workers in the field of 
vocational rehabilitation—counselors, 
physicians, workshop specialists, State 
directors of the public vocational reha- 
bilitation program, and representatives 
of many private and voluntary groups. 

The association was founded in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on October 1, 1925, when a 
constitution was adopted on motion of 
R. I. Bynum, of Tennessee, seconded by 
Marlow Perrin, of Ohio. Oscar Sullivan, 
of Minnesota, had chaired the constitu- 
tional committee. W. F. Faulke, of Wis- 
consin, was elected the first president. 
The organization, known as the National 
Civilian Rehabilitation Conference, had 
existed 2 years as a division of the 
American Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Forty-two years later, the NRA cele- 
brated its founding at its annual meet- 
ing in the same hotel in Cleveland on 
October 2-4, 1967. There were 89 charter 
members in 1925. In 1967, the total mem- 
bership is over 28,000 and more than 
2,000 attended this conference. 

A particularly welcomed innovation at 
this year’s meeting was a most skillful 
interpreter for the deaf, who translated 
for the deaf at all sessions. This was 
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dramatic and inspiring for all those in- 
terested in the deaf. 

Among the highlights of the opening 
session of the conference was a tribute 
to our late beloved colleague, John E. 
Fogarty, delivered by Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, Administrator of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I include Miss Switzer’s tribute to 
Mr. Fogarty, her introduction of the 
Honorable John W. Gardner, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Secretary Gardner’s remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 

TRIBUTE TO JOHN FOGARTY 


The rehabilitation family will always 
mourn John Fogarty. It is particularly fitting 
this morning as we pay our tribute to him 
that we do so in the presence of his great 
friend, Congressman Hugh Carey, who in his 
own person and career typifies what John 
Fogarty believed was the role of a Member of 
Congress. Hugh Carey has the same qualities 
of compassion, enthusiasm, and faith that 
makes us miss John Fogarty so much. 

Although the acute pain that followed his 
death last January is becoming muted, the 
sense of loss deepens and grows day by day. 
That we feel this so keenly is testimony to 
the immortality of the influence of John 
Fogarty. 

He means something very special to re- 
habilitation. He was himself a rehabilitant, 
and perhaps because of this fact, was ex- 
traordinarily sensitive to people who had 
disabilities which rehabilitation was not 
reaching. He spearheaded the drive for the 
rehabilitation of the retarded, inspired by 
the spectacle of the children of friends who 
would have no future unless the rehabilita- 
tion door opened wide. He did the same 
thing for the deaf, and was one of the spon- 
sors of the legislation which established the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
and the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf. He would have been in the front line 
of support for this year’s legislation—espe- 
cially the authorization for the Center for 
the Deaf-Blind—as he was in all of our sig- 
nificant legislation since he came to the 
Congress. 

The many eulogies spoken and written 
after his death have given wide recognition 
to his great influence in providing for the 
advance of the health research programs and 
all the humanitarian objectives of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
But the VRA family throughout the country 
has always felt a personal affection and de- 
votion to this rare Irishman who always 
seemed to be a “friend in need” to the person 
in most trouble. He had the warm heart and 
generous quality that we associate with an 
Irishman. He had the love of life and the 
enjoyment of it that is characteristic, too, 
of the Irish. He had a wonderful sense of 
fun, and a deep seriousness of purpose and 
of commitment. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration owes him its life, for long, long ago 
in the early 1950's, it was his skill, when he 
was a ranking minority member of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, that saved our 
program by one vote. Since then, he has 
stimulated almost all of the special em- 
phases that have resulted in the broad mo- 
saic of the rehabilitation program through- 
out the country. 

John Fogarty was first elected to Congress 
in 1940 and re-elected two years later. He 
resigned at the end of his second term to 
enlist in the Seabees, where he served 
throughout the war. After the war, he was 
elected again, and in 1947 was assigned to 
the House Appropriations Committee, Sub- 
committee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In 1949, he became Chairman of the 
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Subcommittee, and except for one session, 
when he was the Minority Leader on the 
Subcommittee, he retained the Chairman- 
ship until his death. In that position, he in- 
fluenced every program that came before 
the committee. 

His broad humanitarian interests, his 
ability to see into the future, and to provide 
the resources to meet the country’s needs had 
been taken for granted before his death. As 
we express our inner gratitude for the sig- 
nificant groundwork he laid during his life- 
time for the development of the health and 
welfare programs of the country, we should 
consider, too, the difficulties with which he 
was confronted because of the setting in 
which he accomplished his remarkable 
achievements. It is not always easy to secure 
the passage of constructive legislation. 

A member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—and particularly a chairman of an im- 
portant subcommittee, such as the one for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which Mr. Fogarty 
headed—has to consider the extent of his 
support in the light of many difficult, almost 
impossible alternatives. He has to be cogni- 
zant of the economic condition of the coun- 
try, of the fiscal policies of the nation, of the 
demands upon the national budget and the 
treasury—and he has to do all these things 
objectively, and with wise concern for the 
broad interest of our people within a frame- 
work of sensible economics. 

Mr. Fogarty had a quality all too rare in 
the world today—a quality of integrity which 
made him objective, honorable, and fine in 
his dealings with all of us. No matter how 
much he liked an official personally, or be- 
lieved in the program which that official rep- 
resented, he was never diverted from seeking 
the pertinent facts, and making the probing 
inquiry, which assured that his committee 
had the information necessary to make a 
sound judgment. This quality of courage and 
character is an indispensable ingredient in 
the responsible promotion of the kind of 
programs for which we owe so much to John 
Fogarty. His deep humanity—his broad look 
on the world horizon—these are infinitely 
more precious because he had the integrity 
and inner spirit to honestly pursue his 
responsibilities. 

He received scores of awards from a wide 
variety of organizations—public and private, 
local, national, and international, but the 
one that means most to this Association is 
the President’s Award, which was given to 
him in 1958. This award, which is given by 
the rehabilitation workers of the country 
through their organization, is the highest 
recognition that they can give to the one who 
shares their concern for the disabled men, 
women, and children of this country. 

William James once said “The purpose of 
life is to spend it for something that out- 
lives you.“ John Fogarty will be with us al- 
ways because his contributions in the field 
of health and rehabilitation will continue to 
reach out and stimulate more and better 
services to all Americans for years to come. 

INTRODUCTION OF HONORABLE JOHN W. 
GARDNER 


It has been my privilege to present to the 
annual meetings of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association almost all of our Secretaries 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The first 
Secretary was Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby in 
Miami in 1951—now almost a lifetime ago. 
Each Secretary has made distinctive con- 
tribution to the development of the Depart- 
ment, and it is an especially happy occasion 
to be here in Cleveland where our former 
Secretary, Judge Celebrezze, has contributed 
so much to everything we have been working 
for over many years. 

Our present Secretary, John W. Gardner, 
is the right man, in the right place, at the 
right time. What he brings to his task 
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a unique quality of leadership growing out 
of years of exposure to the vast American 
scene in education, health, and welfare. As 
a prominent Foundation executive—Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation as well as 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, he had an excellent op- 
portunity to observe where the leaders of our 
country are and where the young leaders of 
tomorrow can be found. He came to the De- 
partment with a commitment to its purpose, 
and to organize its programs so that they 
would be more responsive to the needs of 
our people over the country. 

He has the capacity to make all of us 
strive to be as good as he thinks we are and 
can be, He has been a strong personal sup- 
porter of me, and a stalwart believer in the 
rehabilitation movement, which he calls the 
“Maritime Corps” of our Service. I take pride 
and pleasure in presenting to you the Honor- 
able Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—John W. Gardner. 


REMARKS BY JOHN W. GARDNER, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

I want to talk to you today about the re- 
cent reorganization in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This is a time of transition and change in 
the field of rehabilitation, as in all fields 
relating to human welfare. I hope you will 
see the reorganization as an opportunity for 
growth and for strengthening the public- 
private partnership that has chalked up such 
remarkable accomplishments in such a short 
period of time. 

When I am asked to give the reasoning 
back of the recent merging of three major 
agencies in my Department, I begin with the 
basic reason for all reorganization. We owe 
it to the taxpayers to organize ourselves in 
such a way that the public business may be 
efficiently done. We owe it to our professional 
constituencies and to the people finally 
benefited by our programs to eliminate un- 
workable arrangements. It is our duty to 
make the government manageable. 

Poor organization, duplication, cross-pur- 
poses and confusion are a source of frustra- 
tion to good workers and an obstacle to the 
accomplishment of good purposes. 

That this Department has in the past not 
been efficiently organized is a matter of 
general knowledge. We have to do better. 

And even if the Department had been 
ideally organized in the past, it would have to 
be reshaped periodically. Vital programs grow 
and change. 

Whenever a reorganization is proposed, 
some people object because they have become 
inseparably attached to old arrangements. 
Those of you who know my writings know 
how strongly I advise against such attach- 
ments. Put your faith in ideas, ideals, move- 
ments, goals. Don’t put your faith in orga- 
nizational forms. Human beings are forever 
building the church and killing the creed. 
They give such loving attention to organiza- 
tional forms that the spirit is imprisoned. 

Now as to the specific reasons for reorga- 
nization. First, there was strong professional 
opinion in the welfare field that determina- 
tion of income eligibility should be separated 
from provision of services, We have accom- 
plished this separation. The social services 
that were once all grouped together under 
Welfare are now assigned to appropriate parts 
of the new agency. When you see that this 
puts services to the blind and the disabled 
in the rehabilitation agency, I think you will 
sense the logic of the new arrangement. 

Another purpose in the reorganization— 
and a purpose that should interest you con- 
siderably—was to place the concept of re- 
habilitation at the very heart of the new 
agency. For at least four years now, there 
has been an increasing emphasis on the 
idea of rehabilitation in social welfare fields. 
So this is not a new trend—but I hope that 
our action will strengthen the trend. 
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Rehabilitation has taught us much that we 
are now trying to apply in all the fields of 
health and welfare, Rehabilitation workers 
have long recognized that theirs was not a 
simple, one-step operation. Rebuilding 
broken lives and bodies requires the knowl- 
edge of many disciplines, the work of many 
hands. Over the years, rehabilitation has 
built strong alliances with all the profes- 
sional and voluntary groups which can con- 
tribute to the shared goal. 

One of the essential elements in the re- 
habilitation process is finding the right job 
for the disabled individual and helping him 
adjust to that job. With the increasing em- 
phasis on training and jobs for welfare re- 
cipients, rehabilitation has something special 
to offer in the field of work analysis and 
evaluation, 

People who work in rehabilitation also 
know that results are seldom obtained over- 
night. It takes patient, long-term care to 
teach a deaf child to speak, a cripple to walk, 
or to make the mentally retarded self-suf- 
ficient. 

I believe we can extend the principles and 
techniques of rehabilitation to many more 
people in trouble. We can salvage many more 
lives. We can help restore a sense of belong- 
ing to those outside the mainstream of 
society—the people in urban ghettoes and 
rural slums, the needy and disadvantaged. 

We hope the new organization will give us 
the tools to do the job. 

At the same time, we will continue to em- 
phasize services for special groups—the aged, 
the handicapped, and children, But the prob- 
lems of these groups tend to overlap, and so 
do the groups themselves. The talents and 
skills required to deal with them, while 
specialized in some respects, are similar in 
others. 

Trouble for an individual or a family often 
results from a combination of related prob- 
lems. Disability and dependency, for example, 
usually go hand in hand. The solution re- 
quires a number of approaches. We want to 
encourage a unified approach to the prob- 
lems, with special emphasis on the family. 
We believe that the new Social and Re- 
habilitation Service can make this possible 
and that each of its parts can draw on the 
strengths of the others so they can be 
mutually reinforcing, 

A word about the separation of cash pay- 
ments from our programs of service. 

We are wasteful of the skills of people 
trained to provide social services when we 
require them to spend time in processing 
welfare cases or in determining eligibility. 
Our manpower supply is too limited to draw 
them away from the job for which they were 
trained and which so desperately needs doing. 

Moreover, social services are designed to 
enhance the quality of life. They aren’t nec- 
essarily related to income or to income main- 
tenance. People from all walks of life may 
need emergency help in running a home when 
the mother is sick or disabled. They may need 
a companion for an aged parent. They may 
need counseling or other assistance when 
family problems interfere with a child’s 
learning. 

These services should be universally avail- 
able and freely accessible. 

Yet many people who might otherwise use 
social services shun them because they are 
associated with public assistance. On the 
other hand, social services cannot be really 
effective when they are linked to financial aid 
and are viewed as a condition for such aid. 

In short, separating the two functions is 
designed to make the entire process more sim- 
ple, efficient, and dignified on the one hand, 
and on the other to free scarce manpower to 
provide services to those who need them. 

Some people have expressed reservations 
about one aspect of the reorganization—the 
merging of the crippled children’s, mental re- 
tardation, and vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Although they see merit in bringing 
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together services for special groups they feel 
that the new alignment does violence to the 
principle of dealing with the “whole child;” 
that it fragments rather than strengthens our 
efforts for children. 

Let me say first that fragmentation is an 
ailment that can’t be cured by the organiza- 
tion chart. There aren’t boxes on the chart 
big enough to hold all the pieces, Programs 
that significantly affect the lives of children 
are conducted in every HEW agency and in 
several other units of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They always will be. The same is true 
of programs at the State and local level. 

In short, we can never put all the activi- 
ties concerned with children in the same box 
on the chart. We must group together ac- 
tivities that seem to belong together and 
then make provision for coordination among 
the various groupings. This we have done. 

In the long run the cure for fragmentation 
is an ability to see the whole problem, a 
willingness to work together and to subordi- 
nate one's personal interest in favor of the 
larger goal. 

Handicapped children have some very 
special problems, They need specialized medi- 
cal attention, in some cases throughout their 
lives, They may have to undergo long periods 
of rehabilitation. They and their families 
may need a variety of social services. They 
often have to attend special classes. All of 
these needs can be met in a more efficient, 
more coordinated way if they are dealt with 
in a single unit. 

We believe that through the new organiza- 
tion we can—provide services to children 
and youth with a far broader range of dis- 
abilities; 

Accomplish early identification of handi- 
capping conditions and supply prompt care 
to prevent a lifetime of disability; 

Provide more and better services for the 
teen-age handicapped, whose problems have 
been relatively neglected; and 

Make better use of limited resources to 
avoid duplication. 

The reorganization should also strengthen 
our program for the aging. 

I know that more older people are bene- 
fiting from rehabilitation services, and I 
applaud this trend. Last year about 46,000 
people aged 45 and over were rehabilitated 
for gainful work out of a total number of 
close to 175,000—about one-fourth of the 
total. 

But the number of older people in our 
population is increasing. And in my opinion, 
we have barely begun to think constructively 
about the so-called retirement years. 

Many people who have reached those years 
may never be able to return to the world of 
competitive work. Yet they might continue 
to be productive in a sheltered environment. 
We need to provide for such people—per- 
haps through an expanded sheltered work- 
shop program—for as long as their interest 
and ability lasts. 

Let me give you just one more example 
where inter-agency cooperation is essen- 
tial—rehabilitation for handicapped people 
who file disability claims under the social 
security program. 

When the first social security disability 
legislation was enacted in 1954, Congress 
made it unmistakably clear that workers 
should not only have the security of a regu- 
lar income when they become disabled but 
should also be helped to return to work. The 
legislation contained incentives to rehabili- 
tation while retaining the cash benefits for 
disabled workers. These provisions have been 
reinforced and expanded over the last decade, 
culminating in an eyen more explicit au- 
thorization in 1965 to use money from the 
disability trust fund to finance the rehabili- 
tation of beneficiaries. 

This program can work only if it is a uni- 
fied effort. Neither the disabled workers nor 
society will get full value from the program 
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if the payments of benefits and the restora- 
tive services represent two separate, inde- 
pendent operations. 

This is an area that deserves increasing 
attention if we are to help more people move 
from dependency to self-sufficiency. 

Finally, I believe it is time for the rehabili- 
tation community to direct more of its 
thinking to the family. If we are to improve 
the conditions in which a handicapped per- 
son lives, we should be addressing ourselves 
to his entire family unit, and eyen to en- 
vironmental circumstances that extend be- 
yond the family. Those of you who have been 
working with juvenile delinquents know 
how important those circumstances can be. 

The home environment represents stabil- 
ity and inspiration for some, a place of con- 
flict and frustration for others, and for some, 
of course, home or family life are non- 
existent. 

Much of the current effort in rehabilita- 
tion is focused on the individual and his dis- 
ability. If our approach is family centered, 
and if it takes into account the environment 
in which rehabilitation must occur, we may 
be more successful in rehabilitating the 
handicapped person himself; we may help 
transform disorganized and distraught fam- 
ilies into units of strength and purpose; and 
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we may succeed in building the foundation 
for a stronger and sounder social order. 

I have no illusions about the difficulty of 
this task. It amounts to asking the rehabili- 
tation workers of this country to extend the 
concept of rehabilitation, so that it embraces 
millions of people instead of thousands; to 
relate itself to some of our massive social 
problems; and within this larger framework, 
to maintain the kind of excellence which has 
marked the emergence of modern rehabilita- 
tion programs for the handicapped. 

I don’t suppose there are many people who 
have had more varied first-hand contact with 
all of the so-called helping professions than 
I have. And I can tell you that of all those 
fields, none rivals your own in ardent com- 
mitment to the possibility of human better- 
ment, You have a never-say-die spirit in 
these matters that should stand as an ex- 
ample for everyone. 

I could point out fields of social effort in 
which many practitioners are rather easily 
discouraged about the possibility of human 
betterment. And of course such people retreat 
quite readily to goals that are no higher than 
custodial care or maintenance. In contrast 
you honor the human spirit by believing that 
it is equal to truly formidable tasks. And your 
faith helps it to accomplish those tasks. 
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This seems to me to exemplify the very 
best and deepest belief we hold as Americans: 
the conviction that every person is of value. 

I cannot close without a tribute to the 
distinguished Administrator of the new Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Mary Switzer. 
Mary is inclined to attribute her success to 
her long bureaucratic experience, and that 
is certainly an ingredient. She is a pro, if 
ever there was one. But there are plenty of 
old pros who use their skill and experience to 
block progress rather than advance it, so 
you have to look further to explain Mary's 
effectiveness. 

I have often said that when a top executive 
is selecting his key associates, there are only 
two qualities for which he should be will- 
ing to pay almost any price—taste and judg- 
ment. Almost everything else can be bought 
by the yard. Mary has both those qualities in 
high degree. 

But even more important, she has the 
qualities that bring the world alive—zest, 
enthusiasm, and spirit. 

She has taken on an immensely difficult 
assignment. She has the largest operational 
responsibility of any woman in government, 
If you will give her your support and help 
she will make history for all of us. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. D. Kirkland West, First Presby- 
terian Church, Medford, Oreg., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, we invoke Thy bless- 
ing on America, especially upon those 
who lead, that, ruled by Thy spirit, they 
may have the moral courage and wisdom 
to stand for the right and resist that 
which is wrong. May our liberties, bought 
with blood and sacrifice by our fathers, 
not be eroded by the selfish. ess or ne- 
glect of us their sons. May this land, 
discovered and settled by men of stamina 
and conviction, be so advanced in its 
spiritual and political heritage that the 
words, “This Nation, under God, with 
liberty and justice for all” may not mock 
our high idealism by our shallow per- 
formance. 

With gratitude for help in the past and 
dedication to the tasks of the future we 
implore Thy help and guidance. In Jesus 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 10345. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 


the bill (H.R. 10345) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes,” request a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Pastore, Mr. McGee, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. HRUSKA, 
and Mr. Corton to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1084. An act to amend section 3620 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to payroll 
deductions for Federal employees; and 

S. 1085. An act to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act to modernize the loan and divi- 
dend provisions. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1968— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BOLAND submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
11456) making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. D. KIRKLAND 
WEST 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to state my deep personal 
pleasure at having had the invocation 


this morning delivered by Dr. D. Kirk- 
a West, of Medford, Oreg., my home- 
own. 

Dr. West was the minister for some 17 
years in the Presbyterian church in 
which my family and I worshiped for 
some 10 years. He has been throughout 
this time a powerful influence in our city 
and in all of southwestern Oregon for 
good in the finest and deepest sense of 
the word. 

A man of God in his daily action as 
well as in word, it has been and is a great 
pleasure for me to call Kirk West my 
friend. I am grateful for the opportunity 
to have had him in the House today, call- 
ing all of us to turn to our eternal Lord 
for sustenance, guidance and strength to 
make our own actions match our 
thoughts and our words. 


JOINT EFFORT OF PRIVATE INDUS- 
TRY AND GOVERNMENT IN JOB- 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, a news- 
paper known for its conservative scru- 
tiny of Federal initiatives, has added its 
editorial voice to those of responsible 
commentators across the country in 
commending President Johnson for his 
recently announced $40 million plan to 
get private industry involved in job- 
training programs in urban slums. 

As the President has said, this plan 
will benefit: 

The forgotten and the neglected—those 
citizens handicapped by poor health, ham- 
pered by years of discrimination and bypassed 
by conventional training programs, 
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Mr. Speaker, I know all of us wish this 
new endeavor much success. With the 
President fully committed to it, and with 
the application of the marvelous re- 
sources of talent and energy possessed by 
private industry, I think we can look 
forward to excellent results. 

I know my colleagues will be interested 
to read the Globe-Democrat editorial on 
this fine new program. It follows: 

New Poverty WAR BARRAGE 


It isn't the answer to the poor man’s pray- 
ers, but President Johnson's proposal for a 
joint effort of private industry and the fed- 
eral government in finding jobs for and train- 
ing of thousands of hard-core unemployed 
seems better than his past barrages in the 
war on poverty. 

Calling on private industry to bring its re- 
sources to bear on “a critical national prob- 
lem,” the President has suggested a nation- 
wide effort, backed by $40 million in federal 
funds, to help train the forgotten and the 
neglected—those citizens handicapped by 
poor health, hampered by years of discrimi- 
nation and bypassed by conventional train- 
ing programs.” 

In many respects this is a creditable idea. 
Those, who are willing to work but lack cer- 
tain basic skills and therefore find it more 
difficult to get a job, should be helped to the 
fullest extent possible. And the logical ones 
to train them are the men in private industry 
who know what they’re doing, not textbook 
theorists who have never practiced what they 
preach. 

As to financing the program, the estimated 
$40 million expenditure could easily be di- 
verted from some of the vast anti-poverty 
programs already in existence. It might even 
supplant some of those multi-billion dollar 
social experiments if it proved a superior per- 
former in value received. 

The potential dangers to the proposal seem 
to lie in its implementation. If attempted on 
too high an idealistic plane it is likely to fail. 
Needed is a practical approach which recog- 
nizes that some of the hard-core unemployed 
are that way by choice, finding it more to 
their liking to live on public welfare, and 
that some “bypassed by conventional train- 
ing programs” have gone out of their way to 
avoid them, 


THE PRESIDENT'S SURCHARGE 
PROPOSAL IS GOOD ECONOMICS 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s proposed surcharge tax pro- 
posal is beginning to get the full and 
open debate in the Congress which such 
a serious economic policy merits. 

And before charge and countercharge 
obscure forever the true nature of the 
President’s tax proposal, I would like to 
call attention to what it is, and what it 
is not, as I see it. 

First and foremost, the 10-percent sur- 
charge is not a tax on total income, but 
a tax on income liability, and thus much 
less severe. It is really a 1 percent tax. 

Second, it would cost nothing to those 
16 million Americans with incomes of 
$5,000 a year or less. 
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Third, it would cost most Americans 
only a few dollars a month. 

Fourth, it is temporary and can and 
will be removed when no longer needed. 
This may be wishful thinking, but we 
have seen tax reduction during this 
administration. 

Fifth, it will help stem inflation, halt 
rising prices, prevent a tight-money mar- 
ket, and avoid new hardships on those 
living on fixed incomes. 

Each day we do not enact this meas- 
ure, the Federal Government loses mil- 
lions of dollars, the national deficit 
becomes larger, the fear psychology of 
runaway inflation gains momentum, and 
some 80 months of sustained prosperity 
are threatened. 

The President is saying it. Objective 
economists bankers and businessmen are 
saying it. More Members of the Congress 
are saying it. If a tax is not enacted this 
session, the consequences of such inac- 
tion will be much more injurious to the 
Nation than this very small tax increase. 

The need for the tax will not go away. 
It will not be chased away by incanta- 
tions of “cut the budget.” It must and will 
be faced, and it is going to be a test of 
congressional responsibility. We do need 
to cut the budget and reduce spend- 
ing and appropriations. But we also need 
this surtax. We need both, Mr. Speaker. 

Speaking for no one but myself, I say 
that I intend to vote for the President’s 
surcharge tax proposal because I be- 
lieve it is sound and proper, and because 
modern government must have the power 
to restrain the economy as well as pump 
prime it. It is not an easy or pleasant 
thing to recommend any kind of tax— 
but the alternative is more unpleasant to 
ponder. 


CONSIDERATION OF CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS RESOLUTION 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order 
on Wednesday next, October 18, to bring 
to the House the continuing resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 


STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATIONS 
BILLS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
would be well to say a few things about 
appropriations and spending. There is a 
great deal of interest in this subject— 
and properly so. 

Five of the 15 regular appropriation 
bills have been enacted and cleared to 
the President. They are Interior, Treas- 
ury-Post Office, Defense, legislative, and 
Agriculture. The agriculture bill has not 
yet been signed by the President. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
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[Mr. BoLanp] just filed a conference re- 
port on the Transportation Agency a few 
minutes ago. We agreed on it in con- 
ference yesterday. 

We met in conference this morning on 
the public works appropriation bill. 
There is every hope that we will be able 
to bring the conference report in next 
week. 

Earlier this week we were in conference 
on the Independent Offices-HUD bill, and 
on the space program, NASA bill. We 
made considerable progress. I would say, 
and it looks like we should be able to 
conclude those next week. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriation bill for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the judiciary has now passed 
the other body; we are ready for confer- 
ence on that bill. 

As you know, the appropriation bill for 
the Departments of Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare was recommitted 
several days ago. We hope to confer on 
that next week. 

It is noteworthy that all of the appro- 
priation bills which have passed the 
House have also passed the other body, 
with the exception of the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill. 

This would leave for our consideration, 
when authorizations therefor are pro- 
vided, the military construction bill, the 
foreign assistance bill, and the final sup- 
plemental bill which will probably carry 
funds for the poverty program as well as 
certain other programs. They have yet to 
be reported to the House. 

I would like to report to the House, if 
Members wish to recite something of 
what they are doing to try to achieve 
economy, that they can tell constituency 
that this House will, in my opinion, vote 
to reduce appropriation requests below 
the President’s budget for fiscal 1968 by 
something close to $6 billion, instead of 
the $5 billion figure mentioned on sev- 
eral previous occasions. We are moving 
toward such £ $6 billion figure. 

We have been holding meetings in con- 
ference, and as a result thereof it has 
been very difficult for the committee to 
do anything about recisions, postpone- 
ments, and deferrals when we are con- 
stantly in session on these other matters. 
Yet we have put in some “Saturday” time 
on this problem and we shall do our best 
along this line. However, our major con- 
tribution toward economy will be in the 
appropriation bills. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we are going to try to 
recommend some further steps next week 
toward greater economy. While, as I say, 
the greatest economies which we shall be 
able to make will be in connection with 
the several appropriation bills which we 
have either already considered or will 
in a short time be considering, we will 
nevertheless have further economy pro- 
posals to submit to you next week. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp summary tabula- 
tions showing more precise information 
on the appropriation totals. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The tabulations follow: 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION BILL TOTALS, 90TH CONG., IST SESS., AS OF OCT. 12, 1967 
Does not include any "'back-door™ type appropriations, or permanent appropriations i uao provis opiaatit, Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills, All figures 


Bills for fiscal 1967 Bills for fiscal 1968 Bills for the session 

A. House actions: y 4 

1. Budget requests for appropriations considereduuꝛůꝛ̃ 2-22.22 --- 22 eee ene eee ene $14, 411,000,000 23 $124, 163, 000, 000 $138, 574, 000, 000 

r beer r 14, 238, 000,000 2 120, 347, 000, 000 585, 000, 000 

3. Change from corresponding budget requests 44«nhn „44 „% 173, 000, 000 —3, 816, 000, 000 —3, 989, 000, 000 
B. Senate actions: x 

I. Budget requests for appropriations consideredm—ꝛ—̃-—̃- „4446 14, 533,000,000 22124, 234, 000, 000 138, 767, 000, 000 

2. Amounts it-13 bills passed by Senate. , . egenbonenswannesene 14, 457, 000, 000 23 123, 374, 000, 000 137, 831, 000, 000 

3. Change from corresponding budget requests —76, 000, 000 —860, 000, 000 —936, 000, 000 

4. Compared with House amounts R ccc +219, 000, 000 +3, 134, 000, 000 +3, 353, 000, 000 
— kel ag ests fi riatio idered 14, 533, 000, 000 385,955, 000, 000 100, 488, 000, 000 

8 for a fn MMR ⁵—Ä—᷑ꝛũ ꝶ——— ¾ K.. 0 „ } „ , 
r E a 14 394,000,000 284, 094, 000, 000 88" 488 000; 000 
3. Comparison with corresponding budget requests 222 —139, 000, 000 —1, 861, 000, 000 —2, 000, 000, 000 


1 Permanent gaan lo were tentatively estimated in January budget at about $15,212,- 


„000 for fiscal year 


Includes advance funding for fiscal 1969 for urban renewal and mass transit grants (budget, 
$955,000,000) and for grants-in-aid for air- 


80,000,000; House bill, $925,000,000; Senate bill, 


3 And 


enacted, $750,600, 000, 


$980, 
ports (budget, $75,000,000; House bill, $65,000,000; Senate bill, $75,000,000). 
SUMMARY OF ACTION ON BUDGET ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS IN APPROPRIATION BILLS, 90TH CONG., IST SESS., AS OF OCT. 12, 1967 
[Does not include any back door” type appropriations, or permanent appropriations i under previous legislation. Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills] 


ticipation sales authorizations as follows: Total authorizations requested in budget, 
1 5 — in House bills, 51,946,000, 000; total in Senate bills, 54, 085,000,000; total 


Su ental „ other deferred 
pea y 
Subtotal, 1968 bills 


Bills for fiscal 1967: 
Defense supplemental (Vietnam)) 
2d supplemental 


Swbbotel MOG) Bits oo oy ns ninaa 
Cumulative riation totals for the session: 
1 — Ge 


Senate (13 EN os 
Enacted (7 bills) 


12, 275, 870, 000 12, 196, 520, 000 12,275, 870, 000 
2.134, 932, 833 2; 041, 826, 133 2, 257, 604, 652 
14, 410, 802, 833 14, 533, 474, 652 
138, 574, 509,837 134, 585, 569, 89 
. vai 138, 766, 837, 929 

Se 100, 487, 943, 262 


Budget estimates Budget estimates or (, latest 
— — by Passed House —.— by Passed Senate Enacted 2 Qa 
House Senate to budget 
$7,613, 787, 000 $7, 499, 230, 000 $7, 615, 148, 000 $7, 555, 167, 000 $7, 545, 641, 000 

63, 499, 000 59, 499, 000 
49, 600, 000 48, 100, 000 

1, 443, 793, 000 1, 365, 310, 150 
700, 000) § 209, 000) 

j 23 10, 013, 178, 782 


—2, 916, 141, 520 

12, 196, 520, 000 12, 196, 520, 000 —79, 350, 000 

2, 260, 246, 933 2, 197,931, 417 —59, 673,235 

14, 394, 451, 417 —139, 023, 235 

EE EENE ET EA ie —3, 988, 939, 998 
2 2355 841, 181 

98, 488, 205,502 —1, 999; 737, 760 


1 Permanent 1 were tentatively estimated in January budget at about $15,212,- 
000 for fiscal year 1968. (All forms of permanent new obligational authority for 1968 were 


budget at $17,452,899, 000. 
scal 1 


ively e in the Janua: 
2 Includes advance funding for 
a a bill, $925,000,000; Senate bill, $955,000, 


3 

ay 000 in budget estimates and House bill; State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary, 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 

will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to commend the gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and the members of 
the Committee on Appropriations, for 
moving in the last 10 days or so with 
much greater speed in trying to achieve 
final results on these various appropria- 
tion bills. I applaud this action. 

Mr. MAHON. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that we had moved much earlier in 
the session, along in the March-June 


for urban pase le mass transit grants (budget, 


pation sales authorizations as follows: Independent Offices—HUD, $3,235,000,000 
$881, 000,000 in House bill and $3,235,000,000 in Senate bill; Labor—HEW, 


estimates and House bill, $7 


House bill, $65,000,000; Se: 


period. Our schedule was to bring all the 
bills to the House before the end of the 
fiscal year on June 30 last. The reason 
we have been able to move more rapidly 
in the last couple of weeks is due to the 
fact that the other body has been passing 
these bills. There has been no change in 
our pace except that change which has 
been made possible by the actions of the 
other body. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD: Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman from Texas will yield 
further, I am cognizant of the fact that 
the other body has been somewhat slow 
in the consideration of the various ap- 
propriation bills. However, now that they 


150,000,000 in budget estima 
sted in budget, 34/300, 060, 000 total in House bills, $1,946,000,000; total in Senate bill 

reque: „300, : „000, I 

$4,085,000, 000: total enacted, $7 > Z 


House bill and Senate bill; A 


iculture, $800,000,000 in budget 
000 in Senate bill; $750,400, 1 authorization: 


enacted. Tota tions 


50,000,000. 


á Includes advance funding Tor en 1969 for grants-in-aid for airports (budget $75,000,000; 
e 


$75,000,000), 


$ These are the amounts presently pending consideration in the committee. 


have acted more rapidly, I reaffirm what 
I said a minute ago—that the various 
conferences between the House and the 
other body’s conferees have been held I 
would say much more quickly than might 
have been otherwise if there had not been 
the pressure from the House to get some 
affirmative action on appropriation bills. 

Also, I think that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has done a good job in reduc- 
ing the obligational authority provided 
for in these various bills below the Presi- 
dent’s budget. I, certainly, wholeheart- 
edly agree with the reductions estimated 
to approximate $6 billion which have 
been mentioned by the distinguished 
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chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

I hope that before this session ad- 
journs that we may even go beyond the 
figure, $6 billion, cited by the gentleman 
from Texas. The gentleman knows as 
well as I that a reduction of $6 billion 
in obligational authority in appropria- 
tion bills does not automatically mean 
that there will be a comparable reduc- 
tion in anticipated expenditures during 
the current fiscal year. 

Mr. MAHON. But if the gentleman 
will permit, it does mean there will be 
a reduction of that amount in expendi- 
tures in time, this year, or in succeed- 
ing years. A dollar not appropriated is 
a dollar that cannot be expended. 

I would like to point out to the House 
that, while we are pointing to the mag- 
nitude of the reductions in the appro- 
priation requests, that this can—par- 

„ or even wholly—be offset by 
legislation otherwise that increases 
rather than decreases demands on the 
Treasury. We are going to have to sub- 
tract from the savings in appropriations 
the amount that was approved yester- 
day in the House for additional pay for 
various Government workers beyond the 
administration recommendations. That 
applied not only to the current fiscal 
1968, but reached on into future years, 
and will total, of course, many billions of 
dollars over time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Will the gen- 
tleman from Texas yield further? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield further to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The state- 
ment just made by the gentleman from 
Texas is absolutely accurate and, as the 
gentleman knows, I as well as he voted 
to hold the lid on expenditures as the 
gentleman indicated would be reflected 
in the pay bill that was approved by the 
House. 

It seems to me that the action taken 
by the House in the last several weeks, 
particularly, is having a salutary impact 
on the various conferences which are be- 
ing held on the various appropriation 
bills. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope that the dis- 

chairman, when he meets in 
conferences that are coming up on ap- 
propriation bills, will simply let our col- 
leagues on the other side of the Capitol 
know that a majority of the Members of 
the House not only mean business on 
obligational authority, but also on 


spending. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that we are not wholly inexperi- 
enced in dealing with the other body, 
and letting the other body know our 
views. But the comments of the gentle- 
man from Michigan are appreciated. 

Of course I would add, Mr. Speaker, 
so that we may keep the matter of econ- 
omy and reductions in perspective, that 
of the approximately $6 billion that we 
hope to cut from the appropriation re- 
quests, $3.816 billion was cut by the 
House in the several bills not in the last 
several weeks but in the last several 
months. Those cuts were made weeks 
and months before we had the recent 
economy outbreak. The members of the 
Appropriations Committee have been in 
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the economy business for many months. 
And the remainder of the approximate 
$6 billion or so likely total cut would 
come—as we have expected right along 
and as I have indicated a number of 
times on the floor—from the remaining 
approximately $9 billion of appropria- 
tion requests still pending in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations awaiting the 
legislative authorization bills. 

But to repeat, the $3.816 billion reduc- 
tion thus far made by the House was 
made long ago. For example: 

The Treasury-Post Office appropri- 
ation bill passed the House on March 22. 
It was $114,557,000 below the budget 
estimates. 

The District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, which passed the House on 
April 18, was $5,500,000 below the budget 
estimates. 

The Interior and related agencies ap- 
propriation bill passed the House on 
April 27; it was $78,482,850 below the 
budget estimates for new appropriations 
and $14,500,000 below the budget esti- 
1 85 for loan and contract authoriza- 

ons. 

The independent offices and Housing 
and Urban Development appropriation 
bill passed by the House on May 17, and 
was $791,463,918 below the budget esti- 
mates for new appropriations and $40,- 
000,000 below the budget for contract 
authorization. 

The Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill passed the 
House on May 25. It was $185,115,000 
below the budget requests for appropri- 
ations. 

The State, Justice, Commerce, and 
judiciary appropriation bill passed the 
House on May 31. It was $148,915,500 be- 
low the budget requests for appropri- 
ations. 

The legislative branch appropriation 
bill passed the House on June 1. It was 
$3,221,180 below the budget requests for 
appropriations. 

The Agriculture appropriation bill 
passed the House on June 6, and was 
$250,516,450 below the budget requests 
for appropriations. 

The Defense appropriation bill passed 
the House on June 13. It was $1,288,800,- 
000 below the budget requests for appro- 
priations. 

The Transportation appropriation bill 
passed the House on July 18, being $188,- 
420,400 below the budget requests for 
appropriations. 

The public works appropriation bill 
passed the House on July 25. It was 
$244,891,000 below the budget estimates 
for appropriations. 

The NASA appropriation bill passed 
the House on August 22, and was $516,- 
600,000 below the budget requests for 
appropriations. 

These reductions add to $3,816,483,298 
in new appropriations and $54,500,000 in 
loan and contract authorizations. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi, the distinguished 
chairman of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask the distinguished chairman this 
question: 
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May some of us draw a conclusion, 
hopefully from this colloquy, that now 
that these money bills are being expe- 
dited, and with a tax bill apparently be- 
ing dead, that maybe somewhere before 
the snow flies early in November we 
might look for a final adjournment of 
this Congress? 

I wonder if the gentleman would care 
to express an opinion about that? 

Mr. MAHON. I would yield to the ma- 
jority leader if he wishes to make a com- 
ment on that. I do not feel authorized to 
talk about the tax bill or about adjourn- 
ment at this time. But I have understood 
that probably the poverty authorization 
bill may be many weeks away. I do not 
know. And there has been no agreement 
on the authorization bill for foreign aid. 
So we are not out of the woods yet, but 
we are seeing a little light through the 
clearing, I would say. 

Mr. COLMER. If I may comment just 
briefly on that: It might be a good idea 
to permit this poverty program and some 
more of these spending programs to re- 
main out in the woods for some distance 
in order that we might get our fiscal af- 
fairs in better shape. 

I am just hoping—as I am sure many 
Members of this Congress are—that we 
can see the end somewhere in sight to 
this rather long and apparently unneces- 
sary lengthening of the session of Con- 


gress. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would just like to say 
in response to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that if we continue funding the 
poverty program on the basis of a con- 
tinuing resolution, as we are now fund- 
ing it, we are expending at a higher rate 
than we will expend under a regular ap- 
propriation for the poverty program. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
not even started its hearings on the pov- 
erty program for the fiscal year 1968. 
The continuing resolution under which 
the OEO is operating today is funding 
that program at a much higher level 
than, I am sure, will be approved by the 
House of Representatives when the ap- 
propriation bill comes up for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

So it is to our advantage to get this 
thing out on the floor to start our appro- 
priation hearings as soon as that author- 
ization is through, perhaps in 3 weeks, 
and start our hearings on the appropria- 
tion for the OEO so that we can get away 
from this operation under a continuing 
basis, which gives the OEO much more 
money than it would have under the 
regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the appro- 
priation last year for the poverty pro- 
gram, which is the applicable rate under 
the continuing resolution, was about $1.6 
billion. The budget estimate is $2,060,- 
000,000. So while I do not dispute what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin says, I 
would like to say that I do not see how 
the current spending rate could be higher 
than the rate of last year. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would just like to say to 
the gentleman from Texas that the feel- 
ing of this House right now, as far as the 
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poverty program and the operations of 
the OEO, as it has been demonstrated by 
two separate votes, I can assure the gen- 
tleman from Texas that with his co- 
operation we can reduce that spending 
level by at least $400 million. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Can the distinguished 
chairman indicate what the spending 
level will be for highway beautification 
under the continuing resolution which 
has not been yet authorized for the fiscal 
year 1968? 

Mr. MAHON. That has not come before 
us yet. Unobligated balances remain from 
appropriations made in previous years. 
There is an authorization bill pending, as 
I understand, but it has not been before 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLMER] expressed his con- 
cern, as others have previously expressed 
their concern, about the prolongation of 
this session of the Congress. I would only 
say to the gentleman that a friend tan- 
talized me yesterday with a newspaper 
picture of some beautiful strings of bass 
that are being caught in Mississippi. I 
would like to see this session end 
promptly so that the gentleman from 
Iowa could join the gentleman from 
Mississippi in going after a few of those 
bass. I would appreciate it if the gentle- 
man from Texas could help us to get to- 
gether on this. 

Mr. MAHON. We will cooperate as 
much as possible. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR TO SIT 
THIS AFTERNOON TO CONSIDER 
H.R. 8311 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor may be permit- 
ted to sit this afternoon to consider the 
Economic Opportunity Act amendments, 
H.R. 8311. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DETECTIONS OF VIOLATIONS UN- 
DER THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr, O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a news item from Atlanta on October 8, 
1967, reports that the Consumer and 
Marketing Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has disqualified two 
Georgia merchants for 90 days from tak- 
ing part in the food stamp program be- 
cause of violations. 

The complaint charged that the stores 


sold ineligible items and gave cash as < 


change in food stamp transactions. 
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The Consumer and Marketing Service 
is to be congratulated for its diligence in 
detecting violations and for taking dis- 
ciplinary action to slow down these 
abuses. I realize how difficult it is to po- 
lice this program and am happy to con- 
gratulate those who accomplish anything 
in this field. 


COLUMBUS DAY A LEGAL NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 


Mr. POLANCO-ABREWU. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Puerto 
Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the legislation now 
pending before this Congress, which 
would proclaim Columbus Day a legal 
national holiday in the United States. It 
so happens that precisely today, October 
12, is Columbus Day and a legal holiday 
in 35 States of the Union and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. Columbus and 
his brave men are also remembered on 
this anniversary in Spain and our sister 
republics of Latin America. 

It was exactly 475 years ago that this 
man of vision, accused of being a dreamer 
and a charlatan, set sail from the port of 
Palos to accomplish one of the great feats 
of history. I believe it is proper that his 
deed should be commemorated by this 
Nation, not only to honor the memory 
of the man, himself, but to recognize that 
the New World got its civilized start 
through him. Finally, we should honor 
the millions of citizens of Spanish and 
Italian descent in this country, who have 
contributed richly to the greatness of the 
United States. 

I can think of no better means of rec- 
ognition than through the bills proposed 
by our distinguished colleagues, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Rop1ino] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STRATTON]. These are the identical House 
bills number H.R. 2372 and H.R. 1300. 


I have given you— 


Columbus told Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain— 
a land of innumerable riches, inhabited by 


people who can be converted to our Christian 
faith. This will be the land of tomorrow, 


Time has proved his prediction. 

In honoring Columbus on this anni- 
versary, we should also join together in 
recognizing the common destiny of all 
the nations of the Americas, which des- 
tiny was born of the faith and bravery 
and skill of this man of history. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE FEDERAL 
CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
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one of the agencies of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued a very inter- 
esting report earlier this year which, I 
feel, justifies comment and some meas- 
ure of commendation. The agency is the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
founded 29 years ago by the Congress 
to give farmers self-help protection of 
their production costs with insurance 
against bad weather, plant disease and 
insects. For most crops, it is all-risk pro- 
tection. The report referred to is the 
1966 annual report to Congress by the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 

A major point which the report makes 
is that the American Farmer’s out-of- 
pocket “dollar cost” of farming is sky- 
rocketing and making it riskier each suc- 
ceeding year to farm in the face of pos- 
sible weather disaster. 

The report further states that farm- 
ers today pay large amounts of money 
for fertilizers, lime, herbicides, hybrid 
seeds, expensive but necessary machin- 
ery, fuel, labor, higher land prices, and 
higher taxes—most of which were less 
of a major cost factor 25 years ago. 


The old days of oats for the horses and 
manure for the oats are no more. 


The report summarizes. A chart ac- 
companying the article shows that in 
1940, two-thirds of the supplies and ma- 
terials a farmer needed to grow a crop 
were “non-purchased’—that is, farm 
produced. Today, in contrast, a farmer 
has to lay out cold cash for more than 
half the things he uses in planting and 
growing a crop. 

According to the report: 

The growing financial risk in farming is 


bringing the job of the FCIC to the center 
of the stage. 


It also sets forth a tabulation showing 
that between 1940 and 1966 FCIC ex- 
panded from $67 million to $640 million 
in total protection. I am informed that 
protection for 1967 is estimated at more 
than $750 million, The number of eligi- 
ble counties and the number of acres 
insured have approximately quadrupled 
since 1940. 

I am proud that Congress had the fore- 
sight 29 years ago to provide farmers 
this kind of voluntary insurance when 
it was nob available anywhere else. 
Greater investments in farming have 
made FCIC increasingly important to 
our farming population—and to the 
towns and cities whose economies rise 
and fall with the ups and downs of the 
farmers. 

The latest report by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation indicates it is do- 
ing a commendable job of expanding, re- 
vising and modernizing its program pro- 
portionate to the farmers’ growing need 
for the vital protection it supplies. 


REPUBLICAN MOTIVES IN 90TH 
CONGRESS QUESTIONED 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
lican Members of this House seem deter- 
mined to write a sorry record for this 
session. Their action of yesterday, deny- 
ing a pay increase to Federal civil serv- 
ants engaged in the antipoverty effort, 
is a shocking and even imprudent act of 
irresponsibility. 

The United States of America has 
probably the finest civil service in the 
world. The men and women who serve 
this country are, with few exceptions, a 
competent and dedicated and insuff- 
ciently appreciated work force. And I 
want the people of this country to know 
that the employees at the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity are just as competent 
and just as dedicated as any other group 
of people in the Federal service. 

In fact, I would venture to say that 
there is no Federal agency in which 
people work harder days and nights and 
weekends than they do at OEO. 

The real issue over this discriminatory 
denial of a pay increase to the OEO em- 
ployees is not, as the Republican Mem- 
bers suggested yesterday, totally false 
assertion that war on poverty employees 
are overpaid. 

Rather, this action is a prime exam- 
ple of the Republican need for a whip- 
ping boy, a scapegoat. Their foolish and 
capricious action is a play to the peanut 
gallery of misinformed public opinion. 
The only truthful words spoken by the 
sponsors of that amendment were to the 
effect that a slap at Sargent Shriver and 
his agency would be “popular” with some 
voters back home. 

Mr. Speaker, I begin to wonder about 
the mission the Republicans have set for 
themselves in this session. First they 
work to prevent Federal aid to eliminate 
rats. They thought rats were funny. Now 
they slash at civil servants whose only 
transgression is that they work to help 
the poor out of poverty. And they do that 
because it is “popular.” 

The American people must be unhappy 
with this kind of conduct, and well they 
should be. 


OPPOSITION BY RUSSIA TO PAS- 
SAGE OF ICEBREAKERS IN ARCTIC 
WATERS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have contacted the White House and 
the Secretary of State to urge that a re- 
view be made of the U.S. policy of allow- 
ing innocent passage to foreign vessels 
in the U.S. territorial waters, especially 
as it concerns Russia. As all of you know, 
Iam sure, Russia denied innocent passage 
through the Vilkitski Straits to two U.S. 
Coast Guard ships that were on an in- 
nocent scientific mission. 

Rather than pursue their mission of 
circumnavigating the Arctic Ocean, the 
two ships were ordered to return. 

In checking into this matter, I am ad- 
vised that since September 1965 there 
have been 262 Soviet ships sighted in 
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passage within 12 miles of the Atlantic 
coast of Florida, for instance, and 25 
observed in innocent passage in US. 
territorial waters. 

During the past 2 years it has been re- 
ported that more than 50 Soviet vessels 
have passed through the territorial 
waters of the United States. 

It seems logical to me that if Russia 
refused innocent passage to our vessels, 
we should refuse innocent passage to her 
vessels, and I am asking that our policy 
be reviewed immediately so that no Rus- 
sian vessel will be allowed innocent pass- 
age in U.S. territorial waters until Rus- 
sia changes its policy and allows U.S. 
ships innocent passage in its territorial 
waters according to recognized interna- 
tional law. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS USED IN 
RESEARCH 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
since I and 20 of my colleagues intro- 
duced H.R. 13168 on September 26, I have 
received numerous calls and letters re- 
questing information on the bill from 
concerned people all over the country 
who wish their Representative to join 
with the original sponsors in supporting 
the bill. 

Many calls have also come in from the 
offices of interested colleagues on the Hill. 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
briefly explain the bill. 

First, I would like to say that the in- 
tent of the bill is to give protection to 
animals used in research which do not 
have benefit from existing legislation. 
We went far last year in passing Public 
Law 89-544, which does regulate dealers, 
the transport of animals, and prohibits 
petnapping. These provisions of Public 
Law 89-544 are not changed or affected. 

But in passing 89-544, we still left a 
large area void of protection—that is the 
area of the laboratory. The Secretary of 
Agriculture was given only very limited 
powers to establish standards and regu- 
lations in 89-544. Before I go farther, I 
would like to quote from that law the 
point which limits the protection in the 
laboratory under 89-544: 

Sec. 18. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the Secretary to pro- 
mulgate rules, regulations or orders for the 
handling, care, treatment, or inspection of 
animals during actual research or experi- 
mentation, by a research facility as deter- 
mined by such research facility. 


This, of course, means that if the re- 
search facility deems the animal is in 
the research or experimental process 
when he enters the laboratory, 89-544 
does not cover him. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 13168, 
those animals once in the laboratory 
would receive the benefit of humane care 
as the result of a set of regulations and 
standards, I believe that the area of the 
laboratory should be the focal point of 
concern for humanitarians. The animals 
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used in the laboratories deserve the 
safeguards of humane treatment which 
they are not presently afforded under 
Public Law 89-544. 

I would also like to point out that all 
warmblooded animals would receive 
those guarantees under H.R. 13168, 
whereas Public Law 89-544 deals only 
with six species. 

The standards and regulations estab- 
lished in H.R. 13168 are to be pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, taking into 
consideration any which were promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Inspections are called for in H.R. 
13168, to make sure that each laboratory 
is in compliance with the rules and regu- 
lations. Accreditation of a laboratory or 
research facility will be based on these 
inspections. Inspections will be con- 
ducted by the Secretary or his agents, 
based on the standards set by the Secre- 


To maintain constant compliance with 
these rules and regulations, a committee 
within each laboratory is to be estab- 
lished and at least one member of the 
committee must be a veterinarian. Hav- 
ing a veterinarian on each laboratory 
committee is an added assurance for 
those concerned with humane treatment 
of animals. 

I would like to stress at this time that 
the committee is not responsible for the 
accreditation or inspection. The Secre- 
tary is the sole authority here. The com- 
mittee only sees to it that between in- 
spections the laboratory is in compliance 
and make sure that all persons using or 
caring for animals are qualified to do so. 
None of these tasks are to the exclusion 
of inspection by the Secretary. 

For a research facility to be accredited 
and maintain that accreditation, it must 
pass inspection at any time—not just 
once. 

One of the provisions spelled out in 
the bill requires the laboratories to use 
anesthesia or pain-killing drugs in all 
cases. The only exceptions would be 
where it would defeat the purpose of 
the experiment. There presently is no 
provision for easing the pain of animals 
used in laboratories for research. And 
this is an important point. Public Law 
89-544 is greatly deficient here and this 
is a major concern of humanitarians. 

Many operations are now performed 
which would not be affected if the ani- 
mal was given the benefit of a pain- 
killing drug. I think these animals should 
be granted this benefit. 

The general purpose of the bill is to 
grant humane treatment to animals used 
in research without interfering or im- 
peding research. That purpose will be 
accomplished in H.R. 13168. 

At this time I would like to include a 
more detailed question and answer sheet 
for the information of my colleagues as 
well as an analysis of the legislation: 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS MOST FREQUENTLY 

ASKED ABOUT THE ROGERS-Javits BILL 

Q. What effect would this legislation have 
on P.L. 89-544 (The Dealer’s Bill passed in 
1966? 

A. A, immediately. P.L. 89-544 will re- 
main in full force for two years after the 
new bill is passed in order to insure con- 
tinuous protection for animals. After that, 
the work of the Department of Agriculture 
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in enforcing standards within dealers’ prem- 
ises, regulating the procurement of animals, 
and searching for lost animals both outside 
and inside laboratories will continue as it is 
being done at present. But at that time, the 
care of animals within laboratories will be 
stricken out of 89-544 and transferred to 
the extended program. 

Q. What effect will the introduction of the 
new bill have on the current appropriations 
for P.L. 89-544? 

A. This bill should make no difference 
whatever on appropriations for P.L. 89-544 
for at least two or three years. After the care 
of animals in laboratories ceases to come 
under that law, the appropriations may be 
adjusted to whatever is necessary to continue 
the dealer operations. 

Q. How will the care of animals be changed 
when they are taken away from the protec- 
tion of P.L. 89-544? 

A. P.L. 89-544 protects only 6 species of 
animals in about 1,400 research laboratories 
out of a possible 10,000, and then only when 
the animals are not under experimentation. 
The new program will cover all warm- 
blooded animals in nearly all laboratories, 
including commercial plants making drugs, 
cosmetics, detergents, etc. where some of the 
most painful work is performed. The stand- 
ard set up for P.L, 89-544 will serve as a 
basis for the new standards, with many ad- 
ditions. For example, P.L. 89-544 is strictly 
limited to regulating only 8 categories of 
care and housing, whereas the Rogers-Javits 
Bill will allow the Secretary to make regula- 
tions on all matters pertaining to bodily 
comfort, such as provisions for exercise 
which are excluded by law from P.L. 89-544. 
And, of course, there will be many regula- 
tions for keeping pain to a minimum in 
different situations. 

Q. If P.L. 89-544 had enough funds and 
enough time couldn’t it do all this? 

A. No. More money would only allow for 
more frequent inspections of the same ani- 
mals under the same limited circumstances. 
Coverage for more animals in more labora- 
tories for more purposes can only be done 
if a new law is passed. 

Q. Shouldn’t we wait to see how the pres- 
ent law works before branching out into 
something new? 

A. P.L. 89-544 has proved itself to work 
extremely well in the limited field it covers, 
What more will a few more years prove while 
95% of all laboratory animals get no pro- 
tection at all? 

Q. Why should a laboratory appoint its 
own committee to implement to the stand- 
ards and regulations? Isn’t this just self- 
policing? 

A. It would be administratively almost im- 
possible for any government agency to ap- 
point committees for 10,000 laboratories. 
These committees do not take the place of 
outside inspections, they merely serve be- 
tween inspections to be responsible for see- 
ing that the laboratory is in compliance with 
the regulations of the law. They will also see 
that all persons using or caring for animals 
are adequately qualified to do so, and to re- 
view painful procedures in order to protect 

animals from unnecessary pain and suf- 
fering. 

Q. How can we be sure that these commit- 
tees perform these duties? 

A, The bill provides that at least one mem- 
ber of the committee must be a veterinarian, 
because a veterinarian can give advice on the 
proper care of various species of animals. 
Not only the compliance with regulations, 
but the judgments which are made by the 
committee will be periodically reviewed by 
inspectors who are professionally qualified to 
evaluate these judgments. 

Q. If the “professional body” which is 
chosen to inspect is the American Associa- 
tion for Accreditation of Laboratory Animal 
Care, a body which is sponsored by the major 
bio-medical scientific societies, wouldn’t this 
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allow laboratories to be inspected by their 
own colleagues who would tend to be too 
lenient? 

A, The Secretary may use any accrediting 
body of his choice to serve only as his agents 
to make reports on whether a laboratory is 
complying with regulations and to make rec- 
ommendations for accreditation. It will have 
no power to change or ignore these regula- 
tions in making its reports and recommenda- 
tions. If the Secretary suspects that his ap- 
pointed agents are not making proper judg- 
ments, he may send his own employee to re- 
view the situation, and any laboratory found 
not in compliance will face a fine of $500 a 
day plus loss of the privilege to receive grants 
or contracts from the government. Nor does 
any professional body have any power to 
accredit on its own. Only the Secretary can 
determine if a laboratory merits accredita- 
tion and confer it. Actually P.L. 89-544 has a 
much more lenient self-policing clause than 
any in this bill. Under that law any labora- 
tory may totally exempt itself from allowing 
any inspections at all simply by asserting 
that all its animals are in some stage of ex- 
perimentation (as most of them are). The 
fact that these laboratories have not done so, 
but rather have complied admirably with 
the spirit of the law, attests to the high in- 
tegrity of the scientific community. Why, 
then, should we fear these same people will 
have less integrity in an expanded program? 

Q. Wouldn't it be better for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to administer the ex- 
panded program since they have already done 
such a good job under P.L. 89-544? 

A. This is the area on which there is the 
least agreement. The medical men prefer 
H. E. W. because an applicant for a grant 
must fulfill certain requirements for H.-E. W. 
and it would be simpler for the grantee to 
work through only one agency which would 
set up all requirements. On the other hand, 
many humanitarians feel that a check by 
another department would be extra insur- 
ance for the welfare of the animals. The 
consideration which may have tipped the 
scales in favor of H.E.W. may be contained 
in Sections 8 and 9 of the bill, The admini- 
strators must do more than just enforce 
minimum requirements. He must also make 
studies in, and collect and disseminate in- 
formation about, improved techniques for 
reducing pain, for getting better scientific 
results with fewer animals if possible, to pro- 
mote the use of less sentient or non-sentient 
models and many other related subjects. He 
must also seek more efficient ways for ex- 
changing information about research so as to 
reduce the duplication or near-duplication 
of experiments. All of this is somewhat more 
in the field of H.E.W. than Agriculture. Nev- 
ertheless, the program will be so broad that 
any Department getting the assignment will 
doubtless have to set up a new “office” with 
a new staff hired for its competence in these 
things. Certainly either Department would 
make a conscientious effort to carry out the 
intent of Congress in administering this law. 
The choice of the best Department for this 
task lies with the Committees who will con- 
sider these bills, and who will certainly be 
glad to receive opinions at the time of the 
hearings. 

ANALYSIS OF A BILL To REGULATE THE USE OF 
ANIMALS IN LABORATORIES 


The four-fold purpose of the bill 1s, 
through the Public Health Service, (1) to 
provide special assistance for improving lab- 
oratory animal research facilities; (2) to 
establish standards for the humane care, 
handling, and treatment of laboratory ani- 
mals in Federal departments, agencies and 
instrumentalities and by those receiving 
Federal grants, awards, and contracts; (3) to 
encourage study and improvement of care, 
handling, and treatment methods as well 
as the development of techniques for mini- 
mizing pain and discomfort to those animals 
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used in biomedical activities; and (4) to 
otherwise assure humane care, handling, and 
treatment of laboratory animals, and for 
other purposes. 

In effect, this bill transfers the limited re- 
sponsibilities for control of animal care from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and ex- 
pands these responsibilities. 

The Act is to be known as the “Humane 
Laboratory Animal Treatment Act of 1967.” 


DECLARATIONS OF POLICY 


Section 2 recognizes that good health and 
high quality are essential features of labora- 
tory animals used for biomedical activities 
vital to the health and safety of the Nation’s 
people, but establishes a National policy of 
preventing unnecessary pain and discomfort 
to the animals used for such purposes. 


DEFINITIONS 
Section 2, (a)-(h) defines the following 
terms: 


(a) “department or agency”, “department 
and agency” 

(b) “Secretary” 

(c) “laboratory animal research facility” 

(d) “laboratory animal” 

(e) “biomedical activities” 

(f) “person” 

(g) “accredited” 

(h) “Committee on Animal Care and Utili- 
zation” 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORY 
ANIMAL RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Section 4 amends Title VII, Sec. 706(a) of 
the PHS Act to provide larger maximum 
amounts of grants for construction of facili- 
ties for research and training in the sciences 
related to health in those instances where 
either the facility is to be used primarily or 
exclusively for laboratory animal research 
purposes, or if it is a multipurpose facility 
which includes a laboratory animal research 
facility. In these instances, the maximum is 
increased from 50 percent to 6624 percent 
of the cost of construction as determined 
by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare or 66234 percent of the cost deter- 
mined to be proportionate to the contem- 
plated use of the facility as a laboratory 
animal research facility. 

In addition, the Act would establish 25 
percent as a maximum portion of the total 
grants the Public Health Service, each year, 
can devote to the construction of health 
research and teaching facilities involving lab- 
oratory animal research. 


STANDARDS, REGULATIONS, AND ACCREDITATION 


Section 5 directs the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to prescribe and 
publish, in the Federal Register, standards 
and regulations, including minimum re- 
quirements for the care, handling, and treat- 
ment of laboratory animals, as well as for 
the accreditation of laboratory animal re- 
search facilities, It also directs the Secretary, 
in formulating such standards to consult 
certain Federal departments and agencies, 
the National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, and humane and other 
certain organizations. 

Furthermore, the Act assures that such 
standards and regulations shall conform to 
certain prescribed requirements, including, 

(1) certain accreditation, inspection, and 
certification of laboratory animal research 
facilities. 

(2) certain reviews and approvals of poli- 
cies and procedures governing the care, han- 
dling, treatment and use of laboratory ani- 
mals in such facilities in order to assure 
adherence to PHS standards and regulations, 
restriction of their use for legitimate scien- 
tific or educational activities and to qualified 
workers, and to assure the protection of the 
animals against unnecessary pain and suffer- 
ing. 

(8) the use of adequate anesthesia, with 
certain exceptions, commensurate with ex- 
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perimental needs and physiological functions 
under study. 

(4) the observations of adequate condi- 
tions and care during and after surgery to 
minimize post-operative discomfort and in- 
fections in the animals, with certain excep- 
tions. 

(5) assures proper protection of laboratory 
animals against bodily discomfort, and also 
proper care, handling, treatment, feeding, 
watering, and housing. 

(6) specifically calls for protection of lab- 
oratory animals against unnecessary suffer- 
ing and pain when mechanical, electrical, or 
restraining devices are used. 

(7) requires the maintenance of records 
denoted by the Secretary pertaining to (a) 
the use and disposition of all laboratory ani- 
mals as well as (b) the proceedings of each 
Committee on Animal Care and Utilization 
which reviews the policies and procedures of 
the facility, as required in subsection (2) of 
this section. 

The Act requires the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to formulate the 
above standards and regulations within a 
year from the date the law is enacted. It 
also directs him to take into proper con- 
sideration any standards or regulations al- 
ready set forth under P.L. 89-544. 


COMPLIANCE 


Section 6 requires within and after one 
year, every laboratory animal research facil- 
ity (1) to comply with the provisions and 
policies of this Act as well as with the estab- 
lished standards and regulations resulting 
from it; (2) to permit certain necessary in- 
spections; and (3) to file certain prescribed 
reports. Under particular circumstances ex- 
tensions of time may be granted, in which 
case the Secretary must issue a provisional 
accreditation to the facility. 

Also requires the Secretary Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to notify the facility’s pol- 
icy and review Committee on Animal Care 
and Utilization of noncompliance, specify- 
ing the nature of such and the time within 
which it must be remedied. 

Subjects non-federal laboratory animal 
research facilities to civil penalties up to $500 
for each offense of noncompliance and for 
each day during which such failure con- 
tinues; and also renders them ineligible to 
receive or use funds from Federal grants, 
awards, or contracts, awarded after the date 
of enactment, until the Secretary determines 
that they are complying with the law and 
regulations. At the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, the latter penalty may be restricted to 
the particular grant, awards, or contract to 
which the noncompliance offense related. 

Directs the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to announce cases of continued 
noncompliances in the Federal Register. 

the period of the biomedical activ- 
ity and the period of its post-operative care, 
holds responsible for compliance with the 
law and regulations any individual conduct- 
ing or supervising any biomedical activity in- 
volving the use of laboratory animals. Indi- 
viduals guilty of violations are rendered in- 
eligible to use laboratory animals in any lab- 
oratory animal research facility or to receive 
Federal grants, awards, or contracts involving 
laboratory animals, However, the Act requires 
the Secretary to prescribe measures by 
which such eligibilities may be restored to 
the individuals. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Section 7 sets forth procedures for judi- 
cial review for persons aggrieved by action 
under this Act via proper courts of appeal 
within 60 days. In such events, the courts 
have final jurisdiction, but if the case is not 
appealed within 60 days, the determinations 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare become final, or if the Secretary's 
determination has been affirmed or the peti- 
tion dismissed by the court of appeals. The 
Secretary’s determination also becomes final 
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after ten days from the date of issuance of 
the mandate of the Supreme Court if that 
court affirms the determination of the Secre- 
tary or directs that the petition for review 
be dismissed. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Section 8 directs the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to encourage research, 
promote, and make available funds appro- 
priated by Congress for promoting the effi- 
cient and humane care, handling, treatment, 
and use of laboratory animals through (1) 
training personnel, (2) developing new and 
improved techniques, instruments, and 
methods for animal care, handling, treat- 
ment and use; (3) diagnosing, studying, and 
controlling laboratory animal disease; (4) 
developing more efficient biological models; 
(5) developing and maintaining unique and 
valuable colonies of research animals; (6) 
improving the operation of institutional lab- 
oratory animal resources; (7) reducing pain 
to laboratory animals; (8) selecting the least 
sensitive or non-sentient biological models 
commensurate with particular experimental 
purposes; and (9) effectively retrieving and 
using scientific information. 

Also authorizes the Secretary to make 
grants or contracts or assist financially cer- 
tain bodies for purposes of carrying out the 
accreditation requirements. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND DISSEMINATION 
OF INFORMATION 


Section 9 directs the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to collect and dissemi- 
nate, through various media, information 
relating to the humane care, handling, treat- 
ment and use of laboratory animals used for 
biomedical activities, and, insofar as possible, 
to provide technical assistance to assure 
proper care, handling, treatment, and use of 
laboratory animals by Federal departments 
and agencies and others in respect to the 
means of providing related training and 
necessary personnel. 


SAVINGS CLAUSE 


Section 10 provides that if any portion of 
the Act is held invalid, the remaining por- 
tions shall still be effective. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Section 11 authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to promul- 
gate necessary standards, rules, regulations, 
and orders to carry out the policy and pur- 
poses of the Act. 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 89-544 


Section 12 amends Public Law 89-544 by 
eliminating the limited responsibilities of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for establishing 
and promulgating standards as well as re- 
lated inspections, to govern the humane 
handling, care, treatment, and transporta- 
tion of animals by research facilities. This 
Act would, in effect, transfer those responsi- 
bilities to the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

This section of the Act would not take 
effect until two years after the date of 
enactment. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE 
PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL—PERMISSION TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT, OCTOBER 13, 
TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tomorrow to file the conference 
report on the public works appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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WIRETAP 


Mr. POFF. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, in the other 
body, a Judiciary Subcommittee has at- 
tached to H.R. 5037 passed by the House 
on August 8 an amendment which in- 
corporates the essentials of S. 675. S. 675, 
like its counterpart in the House, H.R. 
13275, outlaws electronic surveillance by 
private citizens, but authorizes its use 
by law enforcement officers investigating 
organized crime and other serious of- 
fenses, only under strict court supervi- 
sion. 

The House Judiciary Subcommittee 
concluded hearings on electronic sur- 
veillance on April 27, 1967. I urge the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee to 
schedule the legislation for action by the 
subcommittee and the full committee as 
promptly as feasible. Time is of the es- 
sence. It is vitally important for the 
House to have an opportunity to express 
its will before the other body completes 
action. Failing to do so, the House will 
be confronted with a parliamentary 
problem which would cloud, if not ob- 
scure, the issue. 

If the House acts first, there will be 
no room for complaint that the rider at- 
tached by the other body is nongermane 
or unconsidered. 

I have just received on my desk a copy 
of the letter dated September 26, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the commit- 
tee by the Deputy Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
advising the committee that the Judicial 
Conference of the United States on Sep- 
tember 22 approved the provisions of S. 
675 with certain amendments necessary 
to comply with the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Berger case. 

There is no longer any justification 
for any further delay on the part of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


DEATH, THE AEC, AND ATOMIC 
RATHOLES 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day, my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hos- 
MER], inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of a personal letter he 
had written to a nationally syndicated 
columnist. With that letter were certain 
materials prepared by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

To complete the record—and in fair- 
ness to all concerned—I am placing in 
the Recorp the three columns by Ralph 
de Toledano which prompted the reply 
of the gentleman from California. 

The columns referred to follow: 
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DEATH, THE AEC, AND ATOMIC RATHOLES—I 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 


At every level of government but particu- 
larly in the cloakrooms of House and Senate, 
there is talk of economy. With billions of 
dollars melting away in the Vietnamese con- 
flagration, and with billions more being 
sought to make America’s cities safe from 
extremists, there are just not enough tax 
dollars to keep the Great Society in blue 
chips. 

Yet in all the debate over ways and means 
to trim the Federal budget and to reduce 
the expected $29 billion deficit, not one word 
is said about the Atomic Energy Commis- 
slon's $2.5 billion budget request or its fan- 
tastically costly drive to nuclearize“ the 
United States. Nor is any thought given to 
the consequences to the health and safety 
of the American people from the AEC’s pro- 
gram to replace adequate power facilities with 
nuclear reactors. 

If the Congress and the White House really 
wish to cure the Federal budget of its chronic 
elephantiasis, the place to begin might be 
with the AEC. But this will never be done 
until the American people are made aware 
of the atomic rat-hole down which the tax- 
payer’s millions are being poured and of the 
hazards that the AEC's reactor program are 
creating. The facts, however, as this series 
of columns will demonstrate, remain incon- 
trovertible. 

It can be demonstrated that— 

1. Millions, if not billions, are being wasted 
in the construction of nuclear power facil- 
ities which do not work simply because the 
engineers have not yet solved the problems 
that derive from the use of atomic fuels. 

2. Lives are being lost and other lives are 
being jeopardized by the faulty or careless 
production and deployment of radioactive 
materials. 

3. The AEC and the utilities involved in 
uses of nuclear energy have not found a safe 
answer to the problem of disposing of the 
radioactive waste which is the lethal bi- 
product of such uses. 

In a recent column, I wrote of the tragic 
death of Robert Peabody as a result of an ac- 
cident at an atomic energy laboratory, and of 
the secrecy which the AEC, in violation of 
Executive orders, clamped down on the case. 
The AEC, perhaps unaware that I had read 
its regulations, denied that secrecy existed 
and argued that, in sealing its files on such 
accidents, it was merely protecting those in- 
volved. 

This is simply not so. The attorney for Mr. 
Peabody's widow was forced to get a Federal 
court order to allow him to examine AEC’s 
records on the accident—and he is still being 
balked. This secrecy makes it difficult, but 
not impossible, to get a clear picture of AEC’s 
operations, errors, and failures. But there is 
enough on the record to tell the tale. 

The AEC’s passion for secrecy—and the 
highly expert propaganda which accompanies 
it—have obscured the fact that industrial 
atomic power is an infant science, still un- 
reliable and technologically deficient. At the 
six “working” atomic plants, as of Decem- 
ber 1966, there were repeated interruptions 
of service. Some of them went out of power 
production for as long as six months—hardly 
an encouraging record for those who want to 
keep America’s lights (and freezers and air- 
conditioners) going. 

But these so-called “working” atomic 
plants are only a small part of the story. 
After an investment of $111 million, the En- 
rico Fermi plant near Detroit was taken out 
of service and replaced by an oil-burning fa- 
cility. At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, another nu- 
clear power plant was closed down, with $57 
million going down the atomic rat-hole. A 
Hallam, Nebraska, plant, built at a cost of 
$54.7 million in January 1963 was shut down 
in August 1965—and the AEC has announced 
that it will be torn down because of “tech- 
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nical difficulties’"—namely that the reactor 
was too “hot” for safety. 

The cause of these multi-million dollar 
misunderstandings—and I have cited but a 
few examples—can be summed up simply: 
Neither the scientists nor the engineers have 
as yet the full know-how to build nuclear 
power plants. They are experimenting with 
the taxpayer's money. But these experiments 
should be confined to the laboratory, not to 
populated areas where mistakes can blow 
your city or mine to Kingdom Come. 


DEATH, THE AEC, AND ATOMIC RATHOLES—II 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 


The Atomic Energy Commission, in its 
great zeal to nuclearize“ America’s electric 
power facilities, has stated flatly that “in the 
more than 20-year history of the nation‘s 
nuclear program, there have been only seven 
radiation-associated deaths.” In the same 
“report,” the AEC also claims that there haye 
been only “some two-dozen accidents.” 

In any assessment of the AEC and its prac- 
tices, these statements command the ques- 
tion: Are they true? They fall by the AEC’s 
own testimony. In a 1965 AEC publication, 
the figure for atomic accidents was set at 
33. This kind of backward arithmetic seems 
to be par for the course at AEC. The com- 
mission’s real attitude on such accidents, 
moreover, may well have been summed up 
before the Joint House-Senate Atomic En- 
ergy Committee on May 4, 1967, when its rep- 
resentatives took the position that “prog- 
ress” in the nuclear field was far more im- 
portant than any death-dealing activities. 

This view was underscored by Representa- 
tive Chet Holifield (D.-Calif.), vice chairman 
on the joint committee and the AEC’s cham- 
pion on Capitol Hill, when he callously dis- 
missed a union official’s testimony on the 
deaths by radioactivity of uranium miners. 
“Maudlin sentimentality,” Mr. Holifield said. 

Have there been only “seven radiation- 
associated deaths” in the potentially lethal 
atomic power field? The Washington Post 
reported recently that an estimated 115 ura- 
nium miners had died of radioactivity. And 
United Mine Workers President W. A. Boyle, 
in a hard-hitting and eloquent Labor Day 
speech, charged that “the government in 
Washington has permitted this outrage to 
go on for more than twenty years.. It's 
too late for an estimated 6,000 men—who 
will die miserable deaths in the next few 
years.” 

As to the “two-dozen accidents”—or is it 

33?—there is the rebuttal of Leo Goodman, 
the AFL—CIO’s expert on atomic energy prob- 
lems. “I have tabulated 1,400 accidents,” he 
has said—and all of them invloved radia- 
tion hazards. That the facts have been kept 
from the American people by what the United 
Mine Workers president calls “a co! 
of silence” by the AEC and its “stooges on 
Capitol Hill” is a demonstrable fact. At every 
turn, the AEC cries out, “Classified!” and 
quotes its release No. K-158, a document 
which violates anti-secrecy laws passed by the 
Congress. 
From behind a bastion of self-ordained 
censorship, the AEC claims that “there have 
been no civilian reactor accidents which have 
caused loss of life or endangered public 
health and safety.” Does this statement bear 
scrutiny? Forgetting its assertions of purity, 
the AEC in another document admits to 
“adverse effects” on health and safety as a 
result of accidents and negligence at a New 
York nuclear power plant. 

Last fall, according to the AEC itself, that 
New York plant dumped five million gal- 
lons of radioactive waste into surrounding 
waters. Radioactive contamination spread 
into presumably “clean” areas of the plant. 
And radioactive gases from the plant's stack 
were not monitored. The Scientists’ Institute 
for Public Information further contradicts 
the AEC, noting in a May 1967 report that 
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“there have been 10 serious reactor acci- 
dents since 1949, and four reactors have 
been discontinued as a result.” Among those 
accidents: A “core explosion” at a reactor 
in Idaho which “resulted in the death of 
three men and a significant release of radio- 
activity to the environment.” 

So far, the United States has not had an 
accident such as the one at Windscale, in 
England, which resulted in the release of 
20,000 curies of radioactive iodine to the 
atmosphere. Since the lethal dose of radio- 
activity is measured in microcuries, the 
meaning of that accident is appalling. 

Americans can take less comfort from the 
conclusions of the Scientists’ Institute that 
“an explosion, meltdown, or other accident 
resulting in a major release of radioactivity 
is always possible.“ The scientists add that 
any degree of radioactivity is dangerous—so 
that quibbling about “low level” radioactiv- 
ity, as opposed to “high level” radioactivity 
begs the deadly question. It is as tasteless as 
the old joke about the girl who was just a 
little pregnant. 

The advocates of nuclearized electric power 
contend that they will eliminate the pollu- 
tion caused by coal-burning steam genera- 
tors. But all they propose to do is to sub- 
stitute one kind of controllable pollution for 
another, and uncontrollable, pollution. In 
the debate, the AEC is of no help. It has a 
vested interest in the proliferation of nuclear 
power, and it will fight to the last press re- 
lease to have its way. 


DEATH, THE AEC, AND ATOMIC RATHOLES—III 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

Eleven foreign experts on nuclear power 
are in the United States to learn from the 
Atomic Energy Commission how the United 
States disposes of radioactive waste. What 
they discover will depend on their capacity 
to penetrate the curtain of AEC’s joyous 
propaganda. The Commission’s Chairman, 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, has asked Congress 
to give him $17.9 million—an increase of 
$1 million over last year—for a delicately 
stated drive to “increase the number of 
trained people in the nuclear field and to 
disseminate information related to nuclear 
sicence and technology.” 

How much of that money goes to Esc 
relations” is anybody’s guess, and hardly to 
be forked out of the highly censored AEC 
testimony before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

The fact is that the AEC is still “looking 
for a permanent method of disposal” for 
the high-level radioactive waste that is a 
by-product of its vast power-reactor program. 
(The quoted words are those of George M. 
Kavanaugh, the assistant manager for re- 
actors of the AEC.) 

Let me quote what the Scientists’ Institute 
for Public Information and the Committee 
for Environmental Information jointly say 
about this radioactive waste: 

“Activity levels in the liquid may be as 
great as several thousand curies per 
.. Since typical exposure limits for hu- 
man whole body doses are of the order of 
microcuries—millionths of a curie—a single 
gallon of the waste would be sufficient to 
threaten the health of several million people. 
One ton of processed fuel will produce from 
40 to several hundred gallons of waste de- 
pending upon the details of the process 
used.” 

The committee adds: “It has been esti- 
mated that about five cubic miles of water 
would be required just to dilute the waste 
from one ton of fuel to the maximum per- 
missible concentration (MPC). The time re- 
quired for its longest-lived components, 
strontium 90 and samarium 151, to reach 
the MPC by natural decay is from 1000 to 
1500 years.” 

The AEC, when it is cozily closeted with 
a Congressional committee, is ready to dis- 
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close that at Hanford (Washington) alone, 
there are 83 storage tanks, with capacities 
of up to a million gallons each, for the stor- 
age of radioactive wastes. Other radio-active 
waste “graveyards”—very appropriately 
named—are scattered around the country. 

Are they safe? The AEC casually informs 
members of Congress that at Hanford, the 
“useful storage” is 46.2 million gallons. But 
F. P. Baranowski, the AEC’s director of the 
Division of Production, says: “That number 
is arrived at after you take a look at those 
tanks which are currently leaking, subtract- 
ing that from the total.. For example, 
at Hanford, 10 tanks out of the total number 
are leakers ... of highly radioactive mate- 
rials.” 

Turn again to the Scientists’ Institute for 
Public Information: “If there are only a few 
large processing plants in the ‘developed’ 
nuclear economy of the year 2000, large 
amounts of irradiated fuel will have to be 
transported for processing, with the attend- 
ant danger of accidents in transport’’—and 
the need for local disposal of radioactive 
waste, “If there are many sites, for example, 
one or more at each population center, then 
the likelihood of compromises in siting, ready 
access of leakage to groundwater and indi- 
vidual peculiarities of design is increased.” 

“Finally,” the Institute warns, “the sort of 
minor accident that occasionally occurs in 
our present industrial technology due, for 
example, to natural gas leakage from pipe 
lines vandalism, and simple human error 
could be disastrous in a neighborhood nu- 
clear waste plant.” That kind of “simple 
human error” at the West Valley, New York, 
reprocessing facility led to the dumping of 
millions of gallons of radioactive waste into 
surrounding waters. 

This is why W. A. Boyle, president of the 
United Mine Workers Union, in his Labor 
Day speech, calls radioactive waste “a threat 
to every man, woman, and child in our 
nation.” That is why he has warned that 
“trucks and railroad cars are transporting 
radioactive waste materials at night through 
urban centers across the states to dump it.” 
One overturned truck, one derailed freight 
car, could scatter a lethal load on the 
landscape. 

In aid of what? At a cost of how many bil- 
lions? To bring death into America’s cities? 
To perpetuate the AEC? Or to pour more 
billions down atomic rat-holes? 


M-16 RIFLE PROCUREMENT FOR 
TROOPS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, rifle 
procurement for troops in Vietnam is a 
shameful chapter without parallel in 
U.S. wartime history. For the first time 
our men have been sent into combat 
without full technological support on the 
homefront. 

They have not had the best weapons 
we can produce in the quantities needed, 
and therefore have assumed unnecessary 
risks to their lives because the home- 
front has not shifted to adequate mobi- 
lization. Instead the arms industry con- 
tinues to this day at an unbelievable 
business-as-usual pace. 

Although a half-million American men 
in uniform face the never-ending dan- 
gers of war in Vietnam, America’s mas- 
sive technology has not been marshaled 
behind the relatively simple task of pro- 
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viding them with the best available 
rifles. 

Only a part of our forces—not to 
mention those of our allies—have rifles 
improved to reduce malfunction prob- 
lems. The gun and improved parts for it 
are still produced only by one source— 
Colt Industries—which was shut down 
almost completely for 5 weeks in July 
and August on a combination holiday and 
strike, which to this day has not received 
orders to expand production, to the maxi- 
mum, and which is still shipping guns to 
a neutral government and negotiating a 
sale with another one. 

Accordingly, I am today urging the 
Secretary of Defense to take the neces- 
sary steps, in order to— 

First, place production facilities of Colt 
Industries, which is now the sole pro- 
ducer of the M-16 rifles, on a three-shift, 
7-day basis, without holidays. 

Second, expedite the opening of addi- 
tional sources to operate for the produc- 
tion of gun and component parts on the 
same uninterrupted basis. 

Third, expand as quickly as possible 
production at all sources. 

Fourth, utilize Taft-Hartley in order 
to prevent work stoppages such as oc- 
curred in July at Colt Industries. 

Fifth, preempt all production of this 
gun until needs of allied forces in Viet- 
nam are fully met, which means inter- 
diction of guns sold by Colt to the Singa- 
pore Government but not shipped, and 
denial of a shipping permit on a pro- 
posed sale to Brazil. 

Sixth, halt troop buildup in Vietnam 
until all allied forces are fully equipped 
with the improved M-16. 

To illustrate, only 22,000 of the 75,000 
marines in Vietnam have M-16 rifles, 
and almost all of these are the early 
model which experienced frequent mal- 
function due to the rate of fire caused 
by a new type of ammunition in com- 
mon use. 

An improved part called a buffer, 
which reduces rate of fire and thus 
stoppage rate, was produced beginning 
last December. The Marine Corps was 
notified in January they would receive 
the buffers in August. If any protest was 
made over the 6-month delay in delivery, 
I have no evidence of it. In any event, 
despite malfunction problems experi- 
enced by hard-pressed marines in Viet- 
nam last spring and summer, the first 
buffers did not arrive in Vietnam for 
their use until September 22. 

As of October 8, 8,437 marine rifles— 
about one-third of the M-16’s in marine 
hands—had been retrofitted with the 
new buffer, with the balance to be done 
by October 15. 

A second improvement which a marine 
official in the Pentagon described as even 
more important to the proper function- 
ing of the weapon—chrome plating of 
the chamber—has hardly begun. The 
project was approved in April but the of- 
ficial go-ahead to the manufacturer was 
not issued until July, and actually, plat- 
ing did not begin until last month. 

Marines in Vietnam were told they 
would begin receiving guns with chrome 
chambers in August, but now the first are 
expected in November. November and 
February shipments of new improved 
M-16’s will consist of only 4,500 each, 
with a final scheduled shipment of 4,500 
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more next May. Meanwhile old models 
will be retrofitted with new barrels in the 
field at a snail’s pace of 1,000 each in 
November, December, and January, 3,000 
in February, and 5,000 each in March, 
April, and May. 

Chrome plating of barrels is being done 
at Rock Island Arsenal as well as Colt, 
but obviously the pace is far too slow. 

The Marine Corps has no idea when all 
its Vietnam troops will be fully equipped 
with M-—16’s. Not even a distant target 
date could be cited. 

Less than one-third of U.S. Marines in 
Vietnam have an M-16 rifle of any kind. 
Presumable the same ratio prevails for 
the Army. South Vietnam forces and 
South Korean forces have no M-16 rifles 
and few if any M-14’s. 

Despite the obvious critical need for 
improvement of existing M-16’s and the 
manufacture of hundreds of thousands 
of additional guns, Colt Industries, which 
is still the sole producer of the guns and 
the improved buffer, was shut down al- 
most completely for a 2-week holiday 
early in July and was strikebound for 3 
additional weeks in July and August. 

In mid-June, Colt officials suggested 
that the Government use Taft-Hartley 
authority to prevent the impending work 
stoppage, and the last week in June 
changed the suggestion to a request. The 
answer from Army procurement was 
that the Government preferred to have 
the dispute settled between management 
and labor by free collective bargaining 
and therefore rejected the proposal that 
Taft-Hartley authority be utilized to 
keep work going during a 60-day cool- 
ing off period.” On July 19 I urged that 
Taft-Hartley be invoked. My proposal 
was rejected. 

At no time did any government official 
suggest or request that Colt forgo the 
planned 2-week vacation shutdown. 

Even today, the plant does no work 
on Sunday, very little on Saturday, and 
works only two full shifts 5 days a week. 
The third shift carries only a partial pro- 
duction load. 

Callous indifference is the only ap- 
propriate term with which to describe 
the ho-hum, business-as-usual attitude 
which obviously governs decisionmaking 
over these vital matters by our Govern- 
ment. Our men in Vietnam have every 
reason to be resentful. 


SALUTE TO CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS—LET’S MAKE HIS DAY A NA- 
TIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time today to salute not only the 
discoverer of America, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, but also to salute and pay trib- 
ute to all Americans of Italian extrac- 
tion who have done such a tremendous 
job in developing and contributing to 
the growth of this great country of ours 
which Columbus himself discovered. 

There have been some references in 
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the press in recent years, Mr. Speaker, to 
the fact that somebody else named Leif 
Ericsson discovered America. But I 
would like to assure the Members of this 
House that as far as I am concerned, 
as far as the people of the 35th District 
of New York are concerned, and the peo- 
ple of New York State are concerned, 
Christopher Columbus definitely discov- 
ered America, and we know he got here 
well before Leif Ericsson did. 

I also would like to say, Mr. Speaker, I 
think the best way we could honor Co- 
lumbus would be to make his day into a 
national holiday. And even though I am 
the sponsor, and have been for a long 
time, of legislation to make all of our 
holidays fall on Monday, I feel so strong- 
ly about the importance of getting Co- 
lumbus Day established as a national 
holiday, that I would forgo, at least for 
the moment, the privilege of having it, 
too, fall on a Monday, and I would be 
happy to have it fall on any day, just so 
long as we can get the Columbus Day bill 
passed. 

Mr. Speaker, not only is it appropriate 
today to honor the discoverer of America 
but also to pay tribute to people of Italian 
descent, people who brought to America 
the same kind of courage and ability as 
built this New World of ours after Co- 
lumbus had discovered it. 

Today more than ever before we need 
something of the same kind of courage 
and incidentally the same kind of un- 
willingness to give up in the face of hard- 
ships, and even occasionally in the face 
of the inability of others to see the light 
at the end of the tunnel, that Columbus 
displayed so bravely when he made that 
historic voyage across the open Atlantic. 

If Columbus had given up as easily as 
some people would like us to give up today 
in the face of other difficulties, America 
would never have been discovered. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New York for yielding to 
me. I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York in connection with the recognition 
of Columbus Day. 

I have urged for many years the 
passage of Federal legislation to declare 
Columbus Day a national legal holiday. 
I hope that by next year this country 
will have enacted appropriate legislation, 
so that all America will be celebrating 
the discovery of this New World by the 
great explorer and the great Italian, 
Christopher Columbus. 

Mr. STRATTON. I certainly appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s remarks. I agree 
with them wholeheartedly. 

As one who was privileged to have re- 
ceived a degree from Harvard, let me 
conclude by pointing out that the princi- 
pal support for Leif Erickson’s claim 
ee from another college by the name 
0 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the remainder of this week 
and the agenda for next weck. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, we have no further legisla- 
tive business for this week, and will ask 
to go over until Monday, after announce- 
ment of the program for next week. 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

There are five suspensions for Mon- 
day, as follows: 

H.R. 13048, the Library Services and 
Construction Act amendments. 

H.R. 10583, to provide relief to occu- 
pants of certain unpatented mining 
claims. 

H.R. 5161, to designate the San Rafael 
ere Los Padres National Forest, 
Calif. 

Senate Joint Resolution 112, to extend 
the time for filing report of Commission 
on Urban Problems. 

House Joint Resolution 859, to extend 
for 1 year the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

Also on Tuesday there is scheduled 
for consideration H.R. 159, creating an 
Independent Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration, under an open rule, with 2 
hours of debate, making it in order to 
consider the committee substitute as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

And also scheduled for Tuesday is S. 
676, obstruction of criminal investiga- 
tions, under an open rule with 1 hour of 
debate. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
ins there is scheduled for considera- 

on: 

A House joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, which of course will be subject to 
a rule being granted, in view of the ob- 
jection made by the distinguished gentle- 
man earlier today. 

And H.R. 13178, safety of Capitol 
Buildings and Grounds, under an open 
rule with 1 hour of debate. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and that any further program may be 
announced later. 

For the benefit of the Members, I 
should like to add it is anticipated that 
several conference reports on appro- 
priation bills will be called up during 
next week, and that we probably will 
have two for consideration on Monday, 
on the Department of Transportation 
appropriation bill and on the public 
works appropriation bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to reaffirm this: I am sure 
the gentleman from Oklahoma said that 
on Monday we were going to have con- 
ference reports on the Department of 
Transportation appropriation bill—— 

Mr. ALBERT. Probably. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. And the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Probably, if it is ready, 
as I understood the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 16, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES AND SPEAKER TO SIGN 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTIONS DULY PASSED AND 
FOUND TRULY ENROLLED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COLUMBUS DAY OBSERVANCE BY 
THE UNITED ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
SOCIETIES AND CLUBS OF GREAT: 
ER SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is timely 
to reflect that 475 years ago Christopher 
Columbus first set foot on this continent. 
In the span of world history, this is a very 
short time indeed. 

And yet, in this 475 years, our land has 
grown from a wilderness of mountains, 
dense forests, and vast prairies to be- 
come the most powerful and advanced 
nation on earth. 

The work of countless people of many 
nations has made this phenomenal 
transformation possible. Interestingly 
enough, the work of the fellow country- 
men of Columbus has been responsible 
for much of this growth. 
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Some of the first brave men to follow 
Columbus were Italians. One of these, 
Amerigo Vespucci, sailed to the New 
World only 7 years after Columbus, in 
1499. He explored the coast of what we 
now know as Venezuela and returned to 
Europe to publish his notion that this 
was not an unexplored portion of Asia, 
but a new continent. His writings at- 
tracted so much attention in Europe 
among those people who were interested 
in exploration and geography, that map- 
makers began naming the new conti- 
nents after him. 

John Cabot, although he sailed for the 
King of England, was born in Genoa, 
and at the time of his travels was a 
citizen of Venice. In the course of his 
voyages, he became the first European 
to explore the mainland of North 
America. 

The recent construction of the Ver- 
razano Narrows Bridge is an appropri- 
ate reminder that it was Giovanni da 
Verrazano who first sailed into New York 
Bay. 

Other Italians followed Columbus and 
his compatriots to the New World. A 
century before the time of the American 
Revolution, there were Italian settle- 
ments from New York to Florida. 

When the first rumblings of discon- 
tent began in the Colonies, it was an 
Italian friend of Franklin and Jefferson 
who publicly urged separation from Eng- 
land. Filippo Mazzei was invited here by 
his friends and wrote numerous articles 
which were translated and distributed 
by Jefferson. They were widely published 
and read and their message helped to 
fan the fires of revolution. 

Before the founding of this Nation we 
already owed a great debt to Italy. That 
debt has grown greater with each ad- 
vancing era of our history. In each of 
our wars, from the Revolution to the 
present time, Italians and Italian Ameri- 
cans have distinguished themselves. 
Over 200 Civil War officers were Italian, 
and over 400,000 served in World War II. 
At least seven of these were awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for their 
outstanding courage and sacrifice. 

The contributions of the Italians are 
too numerous to catalog here. Entire 
books have been devoted to the work of 
those of Italian descent in America. 

In music the list runs from Enrico Ca- 
ruso to Henri Mancini and Toscanini. 

In government and public service, 
names like Fiorello LaGuardia, John A. 
Volpe, JOHN O. Pastore, and former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Anthony Celebrezze lead the list of 
Italian Americans who have served the 
public as mayors, Congressmen, Sena- 
tors, judges, and Federal Government 
Officials. 

In business, medicine, sports, the sci- 
ences—in every field of endeavor—lItal- 
ian names are numerous and prominent. 

On October 12, as we pay homage to 
the great Christopher Columbus, we 
honor also the other brave and visionary 
explorers, and all those who have come 
to these shores since Columbus. We re- 
member with gratitude the rich heritage 
of Italy which we enjoy here in America. 
In every area of our life, from our food 
to our music, we can be more thankful 
for the steady stream of Italians who 
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began moving westward to the New 
World 475 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, on this day I am pleased 
to call to the attention of the Members of 
the House one of the best and most out- 
standing events to commemorate the 
memory of Christopher Columbus. This 
tribute to Columbus in my congressional 
district is sponsored by the United Ital- 
ian-American Societies and Clubs of 
Greater Springfield, and is marked by 
one of the finest parades that one can 
witness, followed by the annual Colum- 
bus Day dinner. 

Over the years I have been pleased and 
privileged to be invited to participate in 
these observances. In addition to paying 
tribute to Columbus, the dinner benefits 
the combined societies’ scholarship fund. 
These awards are made to outstanding 
Italian-American students attending 
high schools in Greater Springfield. I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the United Italian-American So- 
cieties and Clubs of Greater Springfield 
for their interest in, and their support of, 
education, and extend my congratula- 
tions to the scholarship winners whose 
names will be announced at the dinner 
tonight. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp the 
telegram I sent today regretting my ab- 
sence from the dinner tonight, and a 
newspaper story on the gala Columbus 
Day parade, held last Sunday in Spring- 
field, taken from the Springfield Union 
of October 9: 


Vincent R. CAROLEO, 

Toastmaster, Columbus Day Dinner, United 
Italian-American Societies and Clubs of 
Greater Springfield, Springfield, Mass.: 

Deeply regret congressional business keeps 
me in Washington today. Permit me to join 
by way of this wire in extending my best 
wishes to the United Italian-American So- 
cieties and Clubs of Greater Springfield in 
its tribute to Christopher Columbus. 

This event is one of the most moving and 
outstanding celebrations on Columbus Day. 
I have attended many of these occasions and 
have been impressed with their significance. 

Please convey my congratulations to the 
scholarship winners and my best wishes 
to all. 


OCTOBER 12, 1967. 


EDDIE BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
Oct. 9, 1967] 
SEVERAL THOUSAND WATCH COLUMBUS 
DAY PARADE 


Seyeral thousand area residents lined Main 
St. Sunday to watch the marchers in the 
ninth annual Columbus Day parade wind 
their way along Main St. in tribute to the 
man credited with the discovery of America. 

LARGEST IN HISTORY 

The parade was the largest of its kind in 
its nine year history with marching units 
and drum corps from New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and this state participating in the 
two hour march from Memorial Square in the 
North End to the Christopher Columbus 
monument in the South End. 

Sponsored by the United Italian American 
Societies of Greater Springfield the parade 
included representatives of more than 30 
Italian societies and clubs from the area 
proudly displaying the official Columbus Day 
parade colors of purple and white during the 
festivities. Columbus himself was portrayed 
by Tom Vallari. 
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In the forefront of the contingents of 
marching units were Mayor Charles V. Ryan, 
city councilmen and other city officials fol- 
lowed by the more comely Columbus Day 
Queen, Miss Jo Ann Stirlacci, 17, and her 
court, 

Miss Stirlacci is the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Joseph R. Stirlacci of 264 Sumner Ave. 
and is a senior at Technical High School. 


HONOR PAST QUEENS 


A first for the ninth annual parade was 
the honoring of past Columbus Day Queens 
Phylis Quatrano (1963), Carol Casanova 
(1964), Patricia Albano (1965), and Jean 
Quatrano (1966) sister of the 1963 queen 
who added a bit of the charm of Italy to the 
parade. 

The first Columbus Day queen chosen in 
1962, Mrs. Louise Fusaro, the former Diane 
Lauriante, appeared in a 1904 Cadillac tour- 
ing car owned by Seymour Kramer of Mer- 
rick, L.I., N.Y. 

One of the highlights of the parade was 
the Melha Temple Shriners of Springfield 
with its three colorful marching units; 
Melha Highlanders, Melha Oriental Band, 
and the famed mini-auto unit, 

The Melha Highlanders paraded to the 
wheezing of the Highland Fling on bagpipes 
while their red, white and green checked 
kilts flapped with the brisk winds. 


FLOATS APPLAUDED 


The Oriental Band in green pantaloons and 
yellow jackets its mysterious eastern music 
while the mini-cars and scooters darted in 
and out and performed figure eight patterns 
in front of and behind the unit. 

Two floats receiving loud applause from the 
spectators were the Little Old Italian Wine 
Maker with its participants sitting at a table 
enjoying the fruits of the grape, and the 
Mountain Hillbillies which had “Ma and 
Pa” and family complete with “jug” and 
corncob pipes. 

The winning float portrayed Columbus and 
five of the nation’s most distinguished past 
presidents, and was entered by Mrs. Di- 
Agostino. 

Some of the fanciest marching in the 
parade was performed by the “Upsteppers” 
of Providence, R.I. which went through intri- 
cate weaving patterns and pirouettes with 
musical accompaniment supplied only by the 
clapping of their hands and the stomping 
of their boots. 

CLOWNS A HIT 


A big treat for the children watching the 
parade were the clowns, most of whom were 
affliated with the Melha Temple unit, in 
outlandish costumes with water-squirting 
flowers, massive rubber feet, ragged wigs and 
potato sized noses that tossed small favors 
of bubble gum and candy to the children. 

Several area high school and competition 
marching units provided the traditional 
drum and bugle sounds familiar to any suc- 
cessful parade. 

Westover AFB 8th Air Force Band, Spring- 
field Blue Hawks, Targets Drum and Bugle 
Corps, St. George Olympians Drum and Bugle 
Corps, and the Red Devil's Band of Warwick, 
R.I. were among the musical units that per- 
formed in the parade. 

The parade committee includes honorary 
chairman, the Rev. Peter V. Toretta, C.SS., 
pastor of Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church; 
president of United Italian American So- 
cieties, Samuel Cardone; vice-president, John 
F. Labizalini; marshal, Raymond Gallinotti; 
float chairman, Anthony Calvanese; chair- 
man of marshal’s aides, Leonard Mercier and 
marshal’s aide, Anthony Mazzinino. 


CRIME CONTROL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Corman] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 
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Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
some Republicans have publicly attempt- 
ed to discredit every anticrime meas- 
ure that the administration has pro- 
posed this year. Their voting record and 
their rhetoric suggest that they may be 
more interested in finding a partisan 
political issue for next year’s campaign 
than in seeking bipartisan solutions to 
one of the most critical problems facing 
our Nation today. 

The Republicans who are attacking the 
administration’s efforts in crime con- 
trol are doing this country a great dis- 
service. They may be furthering their 
political ambitions, but they also may be 
weakening our Nation’s efforts to reduce 
criminal acts and to find ways to weed 
out the root causes of crime. 

Apparently, the Republican aim is to 
make crime control one of the major 
issues of the 1968 election campaign. 
They must believe that it has “vote ap- 
peal.” Yet, Republican Members of the 
Congress must realize that to play par- 
tisan politics with this critical problem 
is a dangerous game—for the safety and 
security of the American people are the 
stakes. 

We are today confronted with one of 
the most serious problems of our genera- 
tion. The mounting incidence of law- 
lessness directly or indirectly affects 
every American. It is as real a national 
emergency as any we have experienced 
in this country, and we must face it in the 
same day we have successfully faced 
other national emergencies—in a respon- 
sible bipartisan manner. If we do other- 
wise, we are breaking our trust with the 
American people and placing the war 
against crime in jeopardy. 

Recently, President Johnson said: 

What America needs is not more hand- 
wringing about crime in the street. America 
needs a policy for action against crime in 
the streets—and for all people of this coun- 
try to support that policy. 


I agree. The 89th Congress, in giving 
its approval to the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act, demonstrated a new, na- 
tional commitment to the war against 
crime—a willingness to take a first, ma- 
jor step toward Federal-State coopera- 
tion in the anticrime effort. A nonparti- 
san policy of action against crime was 
being shaped, based on the principle 
that, while the responsibility to deal with 
crime is primarily a local function, the 
Federal Government can and must assist 
local efforts to meet this responsibility. 

This principle was reinforced by the 
National Crime Commission in its 18- 
month study of crime in America. One 
of the Commission’s conclusions was that 
the Federal Government has an obliga- 
tion to provide more support for local 
programs that deal with law enforce- 
ment and the administration of justice; 
that the present level of Federal sup- 
port provides only a miniscule portion of 
the resources that States and cities need 
to bring about meaningful changes. 

The Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act—later renamed the Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice Assistance 
Act—was brought to the floor for con- 
sideration early in August, The bill pro- 
vided support for and gave substance to 
the Crime Commission’s recommenda- 
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tions. The act provided grants to State 
and local governments to assist in plan- 
ning, for implementing innovative con- 
cepts, for research and for new facilities. 
The bill established a new office of law 
enforcement and criminal justice assist- 
ance in the Department of Justice to 
carry out the provisions of the legisla- 
tion. 

But, how was the bill passed in the 
House? The Republicans simply cut the 
heart out of it in a way that substan- 
tially changed and effectively diminished 
the usefulness of Federal funds that 
State and local governments could re- 
ceive under its provisions. The bill that 
passed this House bears little resem- 
blance to the proposed legislation that 
resulted from the 18-month study of the 
National Crime Commission. 

The Republican amendments provide 
for block grants to States under the su- 
pervision of what is called a State plan- 
ning agency, whose members are to be 
appointed by the Governors of States. 
There is no restriction in the bill on the 
type of persons who could be appointed 
to these planning agencies; there is no 
provision for bipartisan membership. 
The Governor of a State would have 
complete control over a planning agency 
and its decisions because he would con- 
trol the appointees. It is obvious that 
there are great dangers here. A State 
planning agency could become an in- 
strumentality of tremendous power. 
Moreover, State Governors could be 
vulnerable to rival political factions 
within their State. The political powers 
upon whom a Governor might have to 
rely for support in the next election could 
devour a major portion of the Federal 
anticrime funds allocated to that State. 
The Justice Department, the FBI, and 
the national crime experts are clearly in 
a better position to impartially allocate 
funds for anticrime purposes. 

Furthermore, what the Republicans 
overlooked when they based the criteria 
for allocation of crime fighting funds on 
a State’s population is that it is the cities 
which face the bulk of crime problems 
within a State, and it is the cities which 
specialize in police forces—not the 
States. 

Indeed, it is the great city police 
forces—New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles—which have kept in daily touch 
with the Department of Justice and the 
FBI, not the State police forces. In fact, 
most States have no police other than 
highway patrols. It is the cities which 
have borne the responsibility and cost of 
law enforcement over the past hundred 
years. Few State governments have 
shown either interest or fiscal responsi- 
bility for this task. 

But now, suddenly, Mr. Speaker, Gov- 
ernors are to be given vast amounts of 
money for local law enforcement, when 
they have neither the personnel, the fa- 
cilities, nor the expertise for meeting the 
task of fighting crime. 

I would ask my distinguished col- 
leagues to ponder these facts for a mo- 
ment. And, then I would ask them—how 
much money do you really believe the 
Governor of Georgia would allocate to 
the Atlanta Police Department to fight 
crime? I believe you would find the an- 
swer most distressing. 
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What will survive of the Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice Assistance 
Act when this session ends is difficult to 
say. 

Responsible nonpartisan action does 
not always seem to be the most impor- 
tant aim of the minority. 

In fact, for all its “hand wringing” 
about crime, the minority Members of 
the House are working to deprive the 
Justice Department of the essential tools 
it needs to weed out crime in our society. 
Those who would criticize the caliber of 
Federal law enforcement while ham- 
stringing Federal efforts to do an effec- 
tive job in upgrading crimefighting pro- 
grams are surely guilty of the worst form 
of hypocrisy. 

If the Republicans persist in making 
a game of the serious national problem 
of crime, they should at least scratch 
for a more convincing charge than that 
which they recently hurled at the Jus- 
tice Department—to the effect that the 
Department has been “indifferent to or- 
ganized crime in the United States.” 

This charge has been well refuted by 
one of the least “indifferent” and most 
outstanding, dedicated, and hard-work- 
ing public servants our Nation has ever 
had the good fortune to have—Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark. The following 
letter I recently received from Deputy 
Attorney General Warren Christopher 
supporte the Attorney General’s retort 


The Department of Justice is mounting an 
attack on organized crime which is un- 
equalled in its dimensions and unparalleled 
in its results. 

In May of 1966, President Johnson, calling 
organized crime “nothing less than a guerrilla 
war against society,” directed that all Federal 
efforts against it be intensified and coordi- 
nated by the Department of Justice. Re- 
sponding to this instruction, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the FBI, and other Federal 
agencies—including the Bureau of Narcotics, 
the Intelligence and Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Divisions of the Internal Revenue Service, the 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Customs, 
Secret Service, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission—have brought the fed- 
eral drive against organized crime to a record 
level of effectiveness. 

This collective effort has resulted in numer- 
ous prosecutions of key Cosa Nostra mem- 
bers. Nineteen members of Cosa Nostra have 
been indicted since May of this year, This 
number includes the heads of two key “fam- 
ilies” and the second in command in an- 
other. These indictments represent a two- 
fold increase over the average monthly in- 
dictment rate since 1961. 

The statistics are just as impressive with 
respect to the broad spectrum of organized 
crime and racketeering. Never before have 
prosecutions been as high as they are today. 
Whereas only 19 prosecutions were handled 
by the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section in 1960 (the last year of Republican 
Administration), a record high of 1,198 in- 
dictments were handled last year. Corre- 
spondingly, whereas only 45 convictions of 
racketeers were obtained in 1960, more than 
ten times that number (477) were obtained 
last year. 

FBI investigations alone accounted for 197 
convictions of organized crime and gambling 
figures in fiscal 1967. This figure represents 
more than a 300% increase over fiscal 1963. 

Across the nation evidence of organized 
crime activities is presently being received 
by nearly two dozen Federal grand juries. 
In addition, the Federal investigative agen- 
cies have pooled their intelligence and cre- 
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ated special integrated units to attack or- 
ganized crime in selected urban areas. 

To support these endeavors, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has dramatically increased 
the manpower and resources available to 
combat organized crime, This month the 
drive on organized crime by the Depart- 
ment’s Criminal Division is reaching its 
highest manpower strength in history, a 
more than three-fold increase over the 1960 
strength. Further, the proposed fiscal 1968 
budget for the Organized Crime and Racke- 
teering Section will be the highest in the 
history of the Section. 

Finally, the war on organized crime has 
not been restricted to Federal agencies and 
Federal personnel, Increasingly, the Orga- 
nized Crime and Racketeering Section is fur- 
nishing technical assistance to states inter- 
ested in establishing anti-o crime 
units. At the same time, officials of this De- 
partment, including Assistant Attorney 
General Vinson and Chief Henry E. Petersen 
of the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section, are travelling extensively and con- 
ducting meetings throughout the United 
States with local and regional officials of a 
number of Federal agencies to further focus 
our efforts in the organized crime drive. 

Mr. Speaker, no one has demonstrated 
more concern for the problem of orga- 
nized crime—or any form of crime— 
than has Attorney General Clark. The 
success of the Justice Department’s ac- 
tivities in the crime war is due to the 
able leadership of the Attorney General. 
He has fulfilled all the expectations of 
those who hailed his appointment earlier 
this year. His background and experi- 
ence made him an ideal choice for the 
post of Attorney General of the United 
States. His sound judgments and his 
courage to act on his convictions have 
made him eminently worthy of the trust 
placed in him by President Johnson and 
the Congress in confirming his appoint- 
ment. 

My purpose here today is to set the 
record straight on the administration’s 
efforts to combat crime and to plead for 
responsible nonpartisan action on pend- 
ing legislation that is of vital impor- 
tance to all the people of this Nation. 

If we are seeking a “policy for ac- 
tion” to combat crime, surely it exists 
in the form of legislation now before the 
Congress. One measure, the gun control 
bill, is the subject of much intense lobby- 
ing. Many of us have received mail from 
constituents who fear that this bill will 
victimize the American sportsman by 
taking away his privilege to own fire- 
arms. 

Let us also set the record straight on 
this issue: The privilege of the American 
sportsman or the amateur gun collec- 
tor will not in any way be jeopardized 
by the gun control bill. The sole objec- 
tive of this proposed legislation is to 
prevent the sale of firearms to known 
criminals, the mentally unstable, and 
other potentially dangerous users of 
such weapons. It would limit out-of- 
State purchase and interstate mail-order 
sale of firearms. This will allow State 
and local authorities to exercise such con- 
trols as the people of their own com- 
munities believe are warranted. Com- 
monsense tells us that passage of an ef- 
fective gun control statute is desperately 
needed to provide safety and security for 
the American people. Let the measure re- 
ceive the bipartisan support it needs. 

There is also legislation pending to 
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protect a citizen’s right to privacy by 
prohibiting wire interception and eaves- 
dropping. The pall of fear which eaves- 
dropping may put upon normal conver- 
sation is serious and we must not permit 
the continuation of such an invasion of 
privacy. The Washington Post put it well 
in a recent editorial when it said: 

People who fear that government agents 
may be covertly listening to all that they say 
are not free people. They speak under con- 
straint. And where this fear is endemic, free- 
dom of communication is a casualty. 


While it is vital to any crime-fighting 
effort that criminals be detected and 
prosecuted as vigorously as possible, it is 
basic to the citizens of a democracy that 
they be protected in their rights of pri- 
vacy from unwarranted snooping. Con- 
gress has the duty and obligation to pro- 
tect the privacy of each of us by enact- 
ing clear-cut legislation to outlaw wire- 
tapping, public and private, wherever 
and whenever it occurs, as well as all 
willful invasions of privacy by electron- 
ic devices such as radio transmitters 
and concealed microphones, with the 
single exception of those instances where 
the security of our country is at stake, 
and then only under the strictest safe- 
guards. Congress has the obligation to 
prohibit the advertising, manufacture, 
or distribution in interstate commerce 
of wiretapping and eavesdropping de- 
vices. These provisions are the heart of 
the bill introduced in the House this 
past February. This bill will give us the 
opportunity to maintain an honest 
standard of justice in our society. With- 
out this standard of justice, we cannot 
hope for a control of criminal acts. 

This is a bill to protect the privacy of 
each American—and its passage requires 
bipartisan support. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration’s leg- 
islative proposals would give the De- 
partment of Justice additional tools with 
which to discharge its responsibilities in 
this struggle. It would give State and 
local governments the assistance they 
need to act on what is primarily their 
responsibility in this fight. 

We cannot afford the luxury of parti- 
san bickering in a matter of such vital 
national importance. We have the re- 
sources to control crime—all we need is 
the resolve and the courage to cut 
through the political smokescreen which 
blind us to our obligations. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend my 
colleague from California for what I be- 
lieve to be an excellent analysis of the 
crime problem in the United States, and 
of the role of the Federal Government in 
fighting that crime problem. 

I also wish to commend the gentleman 
on his excellent analysis of the legisla- 
tion that has been before the Committee 
on the Judiciary of which both my col- 
league from California and I are mem- 
bers. 

I wish further to add my commenda- 
tion of the Attorney General of the 
United States, whom I consider to be one 
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of the great attorneys general in the 
history of the United States, a man of 
considerable talent, and I am convinced 
from my contacts with him, a man of 
considerable dedication to the fight 
against crime in this country, and the 
work against the causes of crime. 

I admire the Attorney General for his 
modesty and the good grace with which 
he undergoes, what I believe to be most 
unfair attacks that a few have lodged 
against him. 

So, Mr. Speaker, again I commend my 
colleague from California for calling the 
attention of the House to this subject. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Indiana. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT: HAS THERE REALLY BEEN 
ANY, AND WHY? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
I asked for the special order, I planned 
to talk during the entire period about 
an educational bill that I had dubbed 
“The Iowa Plan for Growth and Prog- 
ress in Higher Education.” That bill has 
been introduced in the form of HR. 
13255. 

However, I would like now, since re- 
cent developments, to divert just a mo- 
ment and talk about an event that hap- 
pened at the White House yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday morning the 
President signed into law the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act 
Amendments of 1967. This legislation 
was the product of 9 months of public 
hearings, by a subcommittee of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee of which I am a 
member, executive sessions, floor actions, 
and House-Senate conference commit- 
tee sessions. 

Essentially, the 1967 amendments pro- 
vide for an expansion of existing Appa- 
lachian programs, for the questionable 
creation of new ones in the region, and 
for additional authorizations to finance 
such programs. 

The signing of the bill was accom- 
panied by the customary laudatory 
statements as to the good intents of the 
Johnson administration and the legisla- 
tive leadership and the supposed benefits 
it will have for the Appalachian region 
and its people. 

A Member hesitates to be an “I told 
you so” Member or to “kick a dead 
horse,” as the expressions go, but I feel 
compelled this afternoon to take excep- 
tion to the pronouncements yesterday 
morning by the White House as to what 
great assistance the legislation is to be 
to the region and its people, and to bring 
certain matters on these points to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

In 1964, when the President first 
transmitted the Appalachian regional 
development proposals to the Congress, 
I served as a member of the Ad Hoc Sub- 
committee on Appalachia of the House 
Committee on Public Works. Repeatedly, 
I asked the subcommittee and full com- 
mittee leadership to authorize an on- 
site inspection tour of the Appalachian 
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region by the members and staff of the 
subcommittee; to take testimony from 
the people; and to develop a program 
that would benefit the needs of not only 
those sections of Appalachia which 
might be impoverished but also to meet 
the economic development needs of any 
economically distressed areas. 

It was my opinion then, as it continues 
to be now, that mere governmental ac- 
tion—even combined Federal, State, and 
local action—would be insufficient and 
inadequate to meet the demands of Ap- 
palachia and its people. 

With the failure of the leadership of 
the subcommittee and the full committee 
to order an on-site investigation of the 
region, with the assistance of my own 
office staff and the minority staff of the 
full committee, and at my own expense, 
I made an inspection tour of areas of the 
region and conducted unofficial hearings 
of my own. At that time I stated my feel- 
ings, based on what I had been in the 
region, that the proposals were not going 
to meet the long-range needs of the re- 
gion and its people. 

The Appalachian regional development 
program proposed in 1964 was not en- 
acted by the Congress that year for vari- 
ous reasons, not the least of which was 
concern over the programs proposed and 
the approaches to the problems of the 
region embodied in those programs. 

The following year, however, the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 was enacted. With great fanfare 
and public pronouncements, the Presi- 
dent signed that act into law. The vari- 
ous instrumentalities of the Federal and 
State Governments involved in the re- 
gional development program were “off 
and running” to cure the ills of Appa- 
lachia and its people. 

During the opening days of this Con- 
gress, the President recommended the 
extension of the Appalachian regional 
development programs, and the propo- 
nents of the legislation soon came to 
Capitol Hill to plead their respective 
cases for the proposed extension of the 
program beyond the authorizations for 
appropriations for nonhighway programs 
provided for in the 1965 act and to argue 
for certain changes in the 6-year high- 
way program. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, which has jurisdiction 
over this program, as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Ad Hoc Subcom- 
mittee on Appalachia, and as a member 
of the House-Senate conference commit- 
tee on the bill, I examined this legisla- 
tion in the greatest of detail, not only 
for the changes which the administra- 
tion was recommending in the existing 
program but also for the long-range view 
of what way to best solve the problems 
of the region. 

I state this because I feel that if the 
specific programs embodied in the exist- 
ing law and those proposed in the 1967 
amendments are examined just in and 
of themselves, a fairly convincing case 
for their enactment and carrying out 
might be made. But if the examination 
is one of the long-range needs of the re- 
gion, I personally feel that one is hard 
put to support the program, and, conse- 
quently, I did not. 

In my opinion, the Appalachian pro- 
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gram is, as it is now constituted and 
administered, unfair to the rest of the 
Nation. It smacks of what I have referred 
to as “creative favoritism.” It is a pro- 
gram which, in the long run, will not 
work. But that is not the immediate issue 
to which I address myself this afternoon. 
PROMINENT WRITER SAYS APPALACHIAN 
PROGRAM A FAILURE 


Mr. Speaker, no greater evidence could 
have been advanced to substantiate my 
reservations, and those of most of the 
minority Members of this body and many 
of the majority Members, about the 
effectiveness of the present program 
than that which appeared in the form 
of a feature editorial article in the Wash- 
ington Post, of last Sunday, October 8, 
1967, only a few brief days before the 
bill was to be signed into law, thus giving 
the program the green light for at least 
another 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Richard Harwood, a Post staff 
writer, has addressed himself to the 
problems of the Appalachian region and 
its people more than once during the 
past several years. In this revealing and 
disturbing article, “The Jelly Hasn’t 
Helped Appalachia,” Mr. Harwood goes 
right to the core of the long-range prob- 
lems of the region. The implications that 
the present Appalachian regional devel- 
opment program is not working not only 
pervades the entire article, but the ex- 
plicit examples—case after case—of the 
program not working are also set forth. 

I quote from the article: 

Despite President Johnson’s assertion in 
1965 that “the dole is dead” in Appalachia, 
welfare costs in Kentucky have doubled since 
1960. The number of welfare cases has risen 
50 percent. There were 22,000 more applicants 
for welfare last year than the year before, 
an increase of 60 percent. * * * 

The industrial renaissance which was to 
have eliminated the dole and was to have 
been brought about by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, its successor agency, 
the Economic Development Administration, 
and the Appalachian Development Act of 
1965 has not materialized. 


The author continues, and here, I 
think, he hits at one of the core issues 
confronting the region: 

New roads are being cut through the 
mountains, little airports are being carved 
out of the hills, dams are being built to con- 
trol the floods. But the factories are still 
missing. 

There are still more people than jobs. The 
unemployment rate in eastern Kentucky 
averages 10 percent (two and a half times 
the national average) and in some counties 
ranges up to 33 percent. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harwood has hit the 
nail on the head, “The factories are still 
missing.” Unless those administrators, 
planners, and policymakers within the 
Federal and State Governments, who 
have upon their shoulders the responsi- 
bility of making this program a successful 
one or of bearing the scorn of allowing 
it to become an unsuccessful, run-of-the- 
mill, make-work failure, just with a 
different coating to sell it to the Ameri- 
can people and their representatives in 
Congress as being somehow different 
from the long chain of dismal, make- 
work failures over the past three decades, 
realize that only with the engendered 
support of the private sector of our 
economy and the independent sector of 
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our society can the people of the region 
benefit to the fullest and enjoy the fruits 
of the rest of the Nation, I am afraid 
this program will, in fact, be charted by 
the historians of tomorrow’s generations 
as just one more in a series of disturbing 
failures of the Federal Government to 
genuinely help the economically 
distressed. 

I feel no need, at this point, to address 
myself to any political considerations 
which might have been entertained by 
the administration as it relates to these 
poor, backward areas which seek honest 
hope so desperately. 

And what about these economic policy 
planners? Of them, Mr. Harwood says, 
and I quote: 

You can’t even get the Appalachian re- 
formers to live here. They want to fly in and 
out the same day. Where is the Appalachian 
Hospital Commission located? In Lexington. 


Where is the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission? In Washington. 


Mr. Hardwood was quoting in this in- 
stance from an interview with a news- 
paper published in the region. 

And what about assistance that has 
come to Appalachia? Has it been in the 
form of long-range jobs or short-range, 
makework Federal dole projects? Of this, 
the author states: 

Phil Smith, Breathitt County's leading 
banker, is an example. “Bank deposits in this 
country have tripled since 1960,” he says. 

“I'm doubling the size of my bank because 
we just can’t handle the business in the 
space we've got. You can't get into the lobby 
to cash a check on the first of the month. 
It's too crowded.” 

“Where do the business and the money 
come from?” 

“From these Government programs, of 
course,” says Smith, It's like living in a 
socialist state. Since Medicare started, the 
drug stores can hardly fill the orders. The 
doctors are so busy it’s hard to get an ap- 
pointment, 

“The grocery stores are cashing in on the 
food stamps. My own business is the same 
way. From 85 to 90 percent of the checks we 
clear are Government checks. I don’t like 
it, but we've gone too far now to turn 
back.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I take issue with whether 
or not the courses of action there have 
gone too far to now turn back, but I 
think this emphasizes, as clearly as any- 
thing ever put before our subcommittee 
or committee, the nature of the assist- 
ance these people are receiving. It is 
short range. It is a dole. When govern- 
ment takes from one man to bestow on 
another, it diminishes the incentive of 
the first, the integrity of the second, and 
the moral autonomy of both. So what 
is the present program doing to the peo- 
ple of Appalachia? I think the answer is 
obvious. 

And what about the indecision of the 
policy planners in Washington? Of them, 
Mr. Harwood says: 

It is often said that studies are a substi- 
tute for action. But the study syndrome is 
also a reflection of the confusion in Wash- 
ington over what is to be done and by whom, 
As a result of this confusion, public policy 
seems to be going in all directions, 


Mr. Speaker, the full contents of Mr. 
Harwood’s article are most striking. 
Under unanimous consent, at this point 
in my remarks, I include the text of this 
accurately disturbing article. I think 
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every Member of this body, every staff 
member of this Congress, every economic 
and social policy planner, every admin- 
istrator and official within the executive 
branch, and every American concerned 
with the problems of Appalachia should 
read it, and read it carefully. Most im- 
portantly, they should take note of what 
this article portends of the future of the 
program itself for the region and its 
people. 

The article follows: 
[From the Washington: Post, Oct. 8, 1967] 

THE JELLY HASN’r HELPED APPALACHIA 

(By Richard Harwood) 


Seven years ago, presidential candidate 
John F. Kennedy discovered poverty in Ap- 
palachia, That discovery led to a bewildering 
outpouring of public and private benevolence 
dedicated to the social and economic refor- 
mation of a vast mountain region. 

Federal billions were committed to the 
task. Laws were passed, new agencies, coun- 
cils and boards were created, great plans 
and studies were commissioned, visionary 
programs were christened. Social engineers, 
welfare workers, missionaries, Ivy League 
professors, college dropouts, unemployed 
civil rights workers, consulting firms, VISTA 
volunteers, Peace Corps trainees and apostles 
of the New Left flocked to the mountains. 

“This conglomeration,” the Kentucky hu- 
morist and journalist Allen Trout observed 
last week, “came upon us like a mass of 
jelly the size of Mt. Everest. It has swept 
over towns, people, rivers, knobs and insti- 
tutions. Ev g in its path has been 
covered with jelly. But after it passes, noth- 
ing has changed. The mountains are the 
same.” 

The poverty that shocked Sen. Kennedy 
in 1960 endures. Family incomes and living 
standards in the coves, hollows and old coal 
camps remain substantially lower than those 
ee factory workers and Saigon huck- 
sters. 

In one four-county area in Appalachian 
Kentucky—Breathitt, Lee, Owsley and 
Wolfe—75 per cent of the families have in- 
comes of less than $3000 a year. Nearly 40 
per cent have incomes under $1000. No area 
in Mississippi (and no Northern ghetto, for 
that matter) is quite so poor. 

Despite President Johnson’s assertion in 
1965 that “the dole is dead” in Appalachia, 
welfare costs in Kentucky have doubled since 
1960. The number of welfare cases has risen 
50 per cent. There were 22,000 more applica- 
tions for welfare last year than the year 
before, an increase of 60 per cent. 

The pattern was symbolized in Jackson, 
Ky., last week by an old man and a teen-ager 
who could have been his grandson. They 
walked down a corridor of the Breathitt 
County courthouse together, pushing brooms 
for pay under a make-work program. 

The industrial renaissance which was to 
have eliminated the dole and was to have 
been brought about by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, its successor Agency, 
the Economic Development Administration, 
and the Appalachian Development Act of 
1965 has not materialized. 


THIRTY-THREE PERCENT IDLE 

New roads are being cut through the 
mountains, little airports are being carved 
out of the hills, dams are being built to con- 
trol the floods. But the factories are still 
missing. 


There are still more people than jobs. The 
unemployment rate in eastern Kentucky 
averages 10 per cent (two and a half times the 
national average) and in some counties 
ranges up to 33 per cent. 

“We thought we were going to get a big 
gear factory up here a few months ago,” 
said Tom Gish, publisher of the Mountain 
Eagle at Whitesburg. “It was all set until the 
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plant manager and his wife came up to look 
around. They didn't like what they saw. The 
plant is being built in the Bluegrass. 

“You can’t even get the Appalachian re- 
formers to live here. They want to fly in and 
out the same day. Where is the Appalachian 
Hospital Commission located? In Lexington. 
Where is the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission? In Washington.” 

Poverty is not the universal condition even 
in the most depressed rural counties, of 
course. The pattern of income distribution 
can be depicted as a pyramid of almost per- 
fect symmetry. 

At the bottom are 60 to 70 per cent of the 
families with incomes under $3000. At the 
top are 2 to 5 per cent of the families with 
incomes over $10,000. They represent the 
mountain middle class—Government work- 
ers, Office holders, doctors, dentists, coal op- 
erators, merchants and bankers who have 
prospered from Government programs in 
Appalachia. 


BANK DEPOSITS TRIPLED 


Phil Smith, Breathitt County's leading 
banker, is an example. “Bank deposits in this 
country have tripled since 1960,” he says. 

“I’m doubling the size of my bank because 
we just can’t handle the business in the 
space we've got. You can’t get into the lobby 
to cash a check on the first of the month. It’s 
too crowded.” 

Where do the business and the money 
come from? 

“From these Government programs, of 
course,” says Smith. “It’s like living in a 
socialist state. Since Medicare started, the 
drug stores can hardly fill the orders. The 
doctors are so busy it’s hard to get an ap- 
pointment. 

“The grocery stores are cashing in on the 
food stamps. My own business is the same 
way. From 85 to 90 per cent of the checks 
we clear are Government checks. I don’t like 
it, but we've gone too far now to turn back.“ 

Contrasts between the middle class and the 
underclass are apparent everywhere. In coun- 
ties where 85 per cent of the housing is sub- 
standard by Government definition, hand- 
some new schools, office buildings for the 
bureaucracy, modernistic courthouses and 
$40,000 to $50,000 homes are springing up. 

The coal industry is having the biggest 
year in its history in Kentucky although 
mine employment has dropped 75 per cent 
in the past 20 years as a result of automa- 
tion. Barely 25,000 miners are employed in 
the entire state. 


STOPS AT PLATEAU 


Edward Safford, director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity’s Community Action 
Program in Letcher, Leslie, Knott and Perry 
Counties, asks and answers a central ques- 
tion: 

“Who's winning the war on poverty? The 
local Establishment—the middle class. 
All we're doing for the poor is making their 
poverty more bearable.” 

With certain intellectual variations, that 
is a view shared by such diverse personalities 
as banker Smith, academicians of the state 
government and militant leftists of the Ap- 
palachian Volunteers who are trying to orga- 
nize the mountain poor into an effective po- 
litical force. 

To Smith, the principal effect of Federal 
programs in recent years has been to 
strengthen the position of his old political 
adversaries, the Turner family, which has 
controlled the politics (and most of the 
payrolls) of Breathitt County for years. 
Through its control of the local government, 
including the school system, it controls “an- 
tipoverty” money and the patronage that goes 
with it. 

Ervine Turner, the patriarch of the clan, 
is the circuit judge. His wife is the school 
superintendent. A son is the state senator. A 
daughter is on the Agricultural Stabilization 
Committee which handles farm subsidies for 
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Kentucky. A cousin is the county judge. A 
niece is the acting postmaster. 

A nephew is an official of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development in At- 
lanta. A son-in-law owns the county's only 
newspaper and has been board chairman of 
the Community Action Program. An in-law 
until recently was associate director of the 
poverty program. The only strip-mine op- 
eration in the county is on coal lands owned 
by the Turners. They also own the county's 
new bank. 

A MILITANT HANDFUL 


Similar though smaller dynasties are 
found in most of eastern Kentucky's coun- 
ties. They have been the prime targets of 
the Appalachian Volunteers, a handful of 
militant young college students who have 
been in the mountains since 1964 under the 
financial auspices of the OEO in Washington. 

For their pains, they have been accused of 
immorality and lawlessness. Gov. Hulett 
Smith of West Virginia has expressed con- 
cern over their alleged misconduct.“ Gov. 
Edward Breathitt of Kentucky has charged 
that they are “discrediting the whole pov- 
erty program” and has demanded that OEO 
Director Sargent Shriver cut off their money 
and get them out of Kentucky. 

The Turners’ newspaper in Jackson ac- 
cuses them of planting “seeds of anarchy” 
in their “lust for power.” A local grand jury 
indicted an AV organizer for attempting to 
“overthrow the government of Pike County”; 
the formal charge was sedition.“ (It was 
thrown out by a three-judge Federal court.) 

Yet they are a minuscule force. Only 23 
AVs work in Kentucky, of whom 12 are na- 
tive sons and daughters. Insofar as they have 
a coherent program, it is modest: to encour- 
age the poor to demand better treatment at 
the hands of welfare authorities and other 
officials; to force improvements in the school 
system, and to oppose destructive strip- 
mining. 

WASHINGTON A TARGET 

Other critics of the poverty war have other 
targets. David Spaeth, an Appalachian con- 
sultant employed at the Spindletop Research 
Center in Lexington, aims at Washington. 

“The Federal bureaucracy,” he says, “does 
not have the answers to the economic prob- 
lems of Appalachia.” 

State officials take the same view. Wash- 
ington, they say has “imposed” impractical 
programs on the region and has ignored the 
local “power structure.” In their view, 
Shriver’s OEO takes a “Band Aid” approach 
and regards dynasties like the Turners as 
“dirty birds” responsible for the plight of 
the poor. 

“These Federal agencies,” says Robert 
Cornett of Kentucky’s Area Development 
Agency, “would like to take over these peo- 
ple and make them their private fiefs. They 
want to build their own power base and 
make themselves look good.“ 

Editor Gish at Whitesburg has somewhat 
the same point of view. “The old colonial- 
ism in eastern Kentucky,” he says, “was im- 
posed by the coal industry. The new colonial- 
ism is imposed by the Federal bureaucracy.” 

However that may be, it is a fact that the 
transformation of Appalachia has become 
a rather large business for the planners and 
reformers. Thousands of Federal jobs have 
been created. Universities and private con- 
tractors have been paid millions to analyze 
and plan for the region. The bibliography of 
Appalachian studies complied by the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission runs to 582 
pages. And there is no end in sight. 


CONTRADICTING POLICIES 

It is often said that studies are a substitute 
for action. But the study syndrome is also 
a reflection of the confusion in Washington 
over what is to be done and by whom. As a 
result of this confusion, public policy seems 
to be going in all directions. 

OEO is accused, fairly or not, of trying to 
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overthrow the Appalachian power struc- 
ture.” The Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion is said to be trying to preserve it and 
“work from within.” 

State officials are trying to halt the migra- 
tion from the mountains and build up the 
small towns as “growth centers.” Some Fed- 
eral policies have precisely the opposite ob- 
jective; they encourage outmigration and 
public investment in the metropolitan areas 
on the fringes of the mountains. 

The Appalachian Commission’s staff di- 
rector, Ralph Widner, pointed up the plight 
of the planners recently. “You look around 
for new ideas,” he said, “and there aren’t 
any. It's always the same four or five people 
talking to each other.” 

In that sense, Appalachia is merely an- 
other example of the gap between perform- 
ance and good intentions, 


Mr. Speaker, the Appalachian regional 
development program does not appear 
from this article, as it does not appear 
from the pages of history, to be the real 
answer to the problems of the region and 
its people. 

PRESIDENT SHOULD ORDER REDIRECTION OF 

PROGRAM 

The President of the United States 
should immediately direct those within 
the executive branch responsible for this 
and related economic development pro- 
grams to reevaluate their programs, to 
make every attempt possible to bring the 
private sector of the economy and the in- 
dependent sector of the society into the 
development of the region. The tempo- 
rary disruption might be substantial, but 
the long-range benefit to the region and 
its people would by far compensate for 
the disruption in the thrust of the pro- 
grams. The President should direct this 
to be done immediately, and he ought to 
assume the responsibility himself of 
transmitting to the Congress appropriate 
recommendations for incentives to bring 
industry, the long-range builder of all 
economies, into the Appalachian region. 
As the President of those people of Ap- 
palachia, he owes it to them. As the 
President of all the people, he owes it 
to the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, let us answer the needs 
of this region through the private and 
independent sectors. They can do the 
task which needs to be done, and far 
more efficiently and effectively than can 
the bureaucracy. That is the only long- 
range answer. That is the “American” 
answer. 


THE IOWA PLAN FOR GROWTH AND 
PROGRESS IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, edu- 
cators and thoughtful people know that 
we live today in an America more con- 
scious of its many flaws than ever before. 
Whatever has caused this new social 
awareness—be it the advance of tech- 
nology, the rise of instantaneous com- 
munication, the frustrations of our 
younger generation, the worry about big- 
ness, or even affluence itself—it has be- 
come indisputably clear to Americans in 
the 1960’s that the blessings of our way 
of life are not unmixed. Despite an ever- 
increasing prosperity, we in the United 
States have begun to open our eyes to the 
many imperfections that blight our 
record of growth and progress. This dec- 
ade can be characterized by a growing 
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consciousness of such social ills as un- 
employment, substandard housing, dis- 
ease and starvation in our midst, and 
the entire complex of issues that sur- 
round poverty in America. 

It is my conviction that future genera- 
tions will look back to the 1960’s as the 
decade which began the long painful 
struggle to assure civil rights and to work 
more seriously for equal opportunity for 
all Americans. It is this decade that has 
turned its attention again to the future— 
showing concern for the development of 
new nations, and the exploration and use 
of outer space. The most farsighted 
among us have begun to examine the 
long-range problems of social adjust- 
ment—what to do with leisure time, how 
to make our rich culture accessible to 
everyone—all in search of more mean- 
ingful ways to enjoy the Biblical promise 
for the more abundant life. 

Out of this new awareness of social 
problems has come the generally ac- 
cepted view that we are dealing with 
issues that do not have easy solutions. 
But despite conflicting ideas as to the 
proper use of various human and ma- 
terial resources, there is one factor that 
stands out as an integral part in the solv- 
ing of nearly all our social difficulties. 
That vital part is education. 

Throughout our history education has 
been considered essential to the viable 
functioning of representative govern- 
ment. Since colonial times, education of 
the young has been an acknowledged 
public responsibility. Today, the respon- 
sibility weighs upon us more heavily than 
ever. To the gifted, education supplies the 
tools necessary to resolve the problems 
that beset us. To the underprivileged, it 
provides the means to escape economic 
and cultural hardship. For all, education 
is the key to a richer, fuller life experi- 
ence. 

Our educational needs have grown in 
proportion to the complexity of our lives. 
As technology has increased, there has 
been an accompanying explosion of 
knowledge in all fields, especially in the 
sciences. Those who limit their goal to 
the receiving of a high school diploma 
have already been left far behind. More 
and more, education beyond high school 
is a necessity. It is no more a luxury. 

This is confirmed by the fact that 85 
percent of all the scientists and engi- 
neers who ever lived throughout history 
are alive today. The writings from their 
research fill 35,000 technical journals 
with a literature growing at a rate of 
over 1 million articles a year. They offer 
promise of even more exciting discover- 
ies that could be aided and abetted by 
proper evaluation. Answers are being 
sought to basic questions about the com- 
position of the atom, the origin of our 
solar system, the genetic code that con- 
trols heredity, and the processes of life 
itself. The laser, the computer, new me- 
tallic or ceramic alloys will put man on 
the moon and probe the ocean depths. 

In 1965, 2,311,429 college age youths 
attended institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Today the enrollment is 6,971,000 
and by 1975 it is expected to be 9,172,- 
000—a conservative figure, other esti- 
mates range to 12 million. Obviously, the 
quality of one’s job opportunities will 
come to depend increasingly on one’s 
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educational background, but even more 
importantly, education beyond high 
school will become ever more significant 
in the realization of one’s own human 
potential, Education is the key to devel- 
oping to the fullest an individual’s capac- 
ity for reason, reflection, and the de- 
velopment of the abilities that are essen- 
tial to the exercise of one’s responsibili- 
ties as a citizen. 

Yet with an ever-growing demand for 
higher education, the costs of schooling 
are beginning to rise beyond the reach of 
the average American family. Tuition 
costs alone at private universities average 
over $1,200. The total cost of attendance 
at a private university—including tui- 
tion, books, room and board, and addi- 
tional expenses—now exceeds $3,000 on 
the average, and the comparable figure 
for public schools is more than $2,000. 
Furthermore, since World War II, costs 
have risen at a rate of about 4 percent 
per year, and there is no relief in sight. 
The prescription is clear. What is needed 
is a new and bold approach to meet the 
need. A program that will provide as- 
sistance to all for education beyond high 
school and especially to the families of 
students in higher education. We need 
a national plan that also provides the 
kind of massive support to educational 
institutions that is necessary to meet the 
growing demands for facilities. 

Broadly outlined, the Iowa plan con- 
sists of three phases. Phase 1 would grant 
to parents a $50 tax credit each year for 
each child until he or she reaches col- 
lege age, providing that an educational 
certificate is purchased at a bank, ap- 
proved savings and loan association, in- 
surance company, or some other finan- 
cial institution. Money set aside in this 
manner would earn interest at a rate 
determined by law and would grow to a 
fund of $1,200 to $1,400 by the time the 
child entered college. This would provide 
$300 to $350 assistance each year to par- 
ents financing their child’s education. 

Phase 2 would grant a $200 yearly tax 
credit to the person sustaining the major 
burden of a student’s expenses while in 
college. This would raise the total sup- 
port available to a student to a minimum 
of $2,000 over a 4-year period. 

Phase 3 would require that a specified 
percentage of the money set aside for 
educational investment be used by pri- 
vate banks and other financial institu- 
tions for the purpose of loans to educa- 
tional institutions and particularly to 
students who need to borrow money for 
their education. The management of this 
revolving fund would be the task of a 
specially constituted State board, which 
would review the educational needs of 
the State, and approve loans to students 
and institutions. 

Thus, the Iowa plan assists those who 
bear the burden of college costs with di- 
rect tax credit, ard at the same time 
ample funds are made available to meet 
the growth needs of the colleges, univer- 
sities, and vocational schools on very 
easy terms. Let us examine the plan in 
closer detail. 

The money set aside each year under 
phase 1 would be deposited in a restricted 
educational account at any private fi- 
nancial institution meeting the require- 
ment of law. The depositor would receive 
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educational investment certificates val- 
ued at $50 per child per year. The amount 
of money paid for such certificates 
would be allowed as a credit on the pur- 
chaser’s Federal income tax. For exam- 
ple, if a man buys three certificates, one 
for each of his three children, it costs 
him $150. Let us assume that his Federal 
income tax, calculated after all deduc- 
tions are made, comes to $600. He then 
subtracts the $150 from his total tax 
liability of $600 and pays the Govern- 
ment $450. In other words, instead of 
paying the full $600 to the Government, 
$450 is paid in taxes and $150 is put away 
for the education of his children. 

The certificates would ordinarily be 
purchased by the beneficiary’s parents or 
legal guardian. But in the event that the 
parent or guardian did not have sufficient 
tax liability to purchase a certificate, a 
relative or some other designated person 
could make the investment and receive 
tax credit. 

The certificates could be redeemed only 
when applied to the payment of tuition, 
books, room and board expenses at an 
approved institution of higher educa- 
tion. An approved institution is taken 
to include colleges, universities, junior 
colleges, professional schools, trade 
schools, or any other educational institu- 
tions beyond the high school level. The 
money in the student’s restricted educa- 
tional account will be distributed equally 
over a 4-year period, paid directly to the 
institution at which the student is 
enrolled. 

The Iowa plan which I proposed is a 
bold, modern approach to the financing 
of higher education. It provides much 
needed help to families at all income 
levels. It makes possible additional vital 
support to educational institutions be- 
yond high school. And it avoids massive 
Federal control which discourages the 
educational system of its necessary in- 
dependence and diversity. 

As has been shown, the Iowa plan is 
designed to alleviate the burden of col- 
lege costs through a program of tax 
credits on Federal income tax, the fairest 
and most comprehensive way to provide 
needed assistance to students and insti- 
tutions. Such a system of tax credits is 
not without precedent. In 1962, 1964, and 
again in 1967, the Congress enacted legis- 
lation providing for substantial tax 
credits for investment made by busi- 
nesses in new plants and equipment. The 
Iowa plan would extend the tax credit 
principle to a far more important type 
of investment in education—it becomes 
an investment in our human resources. 

The principle of tax credit for educa- 
tion has the support of Senator ABRAHAM 
Rusicorr, the former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who feels that 
“tax credit for higher education is a 
must.” 

Herewith we present a complete plan 
for the solution of problems for both the 
student and those who want to serve the 
student in the educational facilities for 
education beyond high school. It is a 
viable plan because it will grow with an 
educational interest and desire. It is a 
plan that promotes rather than restricts 
destiny. It is a plan to avoid the church- 
and-state conflicts and make its advan- 
tages available to all types of schools 
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who meet the qualitative tests. It is a 
plan that extends and encourages a 
broad interest in education. 

“Tt is our business to make other men 
wise and better as we can find or make 
opportunity,” is an admonition by a great 
philosopher. With this new approach we 
encourage a response to this challenge 
and we quicken the interest as well as 
give encouragement to those who are 
now frustrated in their attempt to move 
forward toward the ultimate and ade- 
quate solution to the problems that are 
presented in this age of technology. 

We invite your questions and com- 
ments and most of all we enlist your 
support. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I shall be glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


to congratulate the distinguished gen- 


tleman from Iowa for his leadership in 
this exceedingly important area. 

Mr. Speaker, last weekend I partici- 
pated in the ground breaking ceremonies 
for the William Rainey Harper Junior 
College in Palatine, Ill. This is a new 
institution which is presently occupying 
temporary quarters. 

In view of the statistics which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa has just 
given on the number of young people who 
will reach college age in the coming years, 
I am sure the gentleman will agree with 
me that the junior college concept is an 
exceedingly sound one, and one which 
the people of this country must encour- 
age and foster. 

However, Mr. Speaker, several indi- 
viduals, after the ceremonies, came up to 
me and said, “Congressman, when will we 
see some assistance through a tax credit 
for the parents of young people who are 
attending college?” 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa previously stated, legislation along 
this line has been introduced upon sev- 
eral occasions. In fact, I have introduced 
legislation bearing upon this subject 
since having been elected to the Congress 
in 1962. Also, my predecessor had intro- 
duced legislation to provide in effect the 
remedies which are sought to be 
achieved. I must say, however, the bill 
which I introduced was not as refined 
as is the one which the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa is proposing, and 
I commend the gentleman for it. 

However, the fact is that this type of 
legislation as we have been talking about 
passed the other body on at least two 
separate occasions. But, to my knowledge 
there have never even been hearings held 
on the subject in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that I am delighted 
the gentleman has again called the at- 
tention of the House to the need which 
exists in this area and as to the reason- 
ableness of this proposal. 

Our country has seen fit to provide in- 
vestment tax credits for plants and fa- 
cilities to encourage the modernization 
and updating of these facilities. I ask 
the question, Cannot the House of Rep- 
resentatives during this session hold 
hearings and recommend a bill to pro- 
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vide for a tax incentive to encourage the 
academic and intellectual development of 
the young people of this country? 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the very fine thoughts 
which have been expressed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa upon 
the occasion of this special order. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the very 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RumsFretp] and I want to assure 
the Members of the House that I am 
keenly aware of the gentleman’s contri- 
bution and interest in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, in answer to the ques- 
tion that was raised by the party who 
approached the gentleman from Illinois, 
let me say this: We answer that ques- 
tion only when the Congress responds 
with an affirmative program designed 
and looking toward the solution of this 
problem. It is my opinion that I know 
whereof I speak. I feel that I am con- 
versant and cognizant of the problem. 
Recently, I conducted a survey in the 
congressional district which it is my hon- 
or to represent and in that survey I put 
the question of a tax credit versus Fed- 
eral programs in the questionnaire which 
I submitted. To my complete amazement 
I found that 72 percent of the people who 
responded—and over 15,000 of the peo- 
ple did respond—they were very much 
in favor of the tax credit approach; while 
12 percent were in opposition. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the answer is when 
the Congress responds to the people’s 
needs and wants in this regard we should 
have this approach. I hope it is not de- 
layed too long. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES—PERMIS- 
SION TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rocers of Florida). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


COLUMBUS DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Columbus 
Day honors more than one man. It 
honors every Italian who has come to our 
shores since that first brave and per- 
sistent explorer. It further honors and 
commemorates immigrants from 
every nation, reminding us of our herit- 
age. Except for the descendants of the 
American Indians, we are all sons of 
immigrants. 

Our greatest strength has been that, 
ever since the first settlers, we have been 
able to live together in relative harmony 
and build a nation together. Each of the 
groups that came did its part and gave its 
best. The Italians who came to America 
seemed determined to live up to the 
standard that Columbus set for them. 
From the first days of our discovery, the 
sons of Italy were to play an important 
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role and become an inseparable part of 
America. 

After Columbus returned to the Old 
World with the news of his discovery, 
which he thought to be an unexplored 
section of Asia, other explorers and even- 
tually settlers began to move westward. 
The lure of the new land, the hope of 
freedom, and the spirit of adventure drew 
many to the New World. Many of the 
first of them were Italians. 

Giovanni Cabota, known in most of 
our histories as John Cabot, was the first 
European to explore the mainland of the 
North American continent. The Italian 
explorer, Amerigo Vespucci, who ex- 
plored the coast of South America shortly 
after Columbus, was among the very first 
to return to Europe and publish the 
theory that this was a new continent and 
not part of Asia. His writings gained him 
such admiration that cartographers 
named the new land for him. 

Giovanni d’Verrazzano discovered New 
York Bay; Malaspina explored Alaska, 
Vancouver, and the coast of California. 
Fra Marco da Nizza led Coronado’s ex- 
peditions into the West. Enrico Tonti 
built the first ship to sail in the Great 
Lakes, and Alfonso Tonti aided Cadillac 
in founding Detroit. 

Some of our earliest settlers came from 
Italy; in fact, there were Italians build- 
ing a glass factory in Virginia before the 
Pilgrims landed in Massachusetts. Other 
settlements were made in Delaware, New 
York, South Carolina, Florida, and 
Georgia. 

When the tyranny of England began 
to stir the spirit of revolution in the 
Colonies, Filippo Mazzei was among the 
first men to urge publicly a split with 
England. Invited here from Italy by his 
friends, Jefferson and Franklin, Mazzei 
wrote articles advocating independence. 

One Italian, William Paca, of Mary- 
land, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and several hundred Italians 
gave their lives in the Revolutionary 
War. 

As the Nation grew, the Italians con- 
tinued to befriend the new country. The 
money and assistance which Francesco 
Vigo provided Gen. George Rogers Clark 
enabled Clark to retain for America what 
is now Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Michigan. 

Over 200 Italian officers served in the 
Civil War. Italian Americans distin- 
guished themselves in both World Wars; 
several were awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for their outstanding 
bravery and service to their country. 

The list of distinguished Italian Amer- 
icans grows with each generation and 
swells the roles of every profession and 
walk of life. In commerce and industry, 
names like Amadio P. Giannini, founder 
of the Bank of America; Sebastiano Poli, 
of Fox Movie Corp.; and Gino Paulucci, 
of Chun King Corp., stand out. These 
feats are especially noteworthy when it 
is remembered that two of these men 
began life as the sons of poor immigrant 
parents. 

In politics and government, Italians 
have distinguished themselves as US. 
Senators and Congressmen, as jurists, 
mayors, and Governors. Anthony Cele- 
brezze became a member of the Presi- 
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dent’s Cabinet as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

In the field of music, Arturo Tos- 
canini, Enrico Caruso, Ezio Pinza, and 
Anna Maria Alberghetti have enthralled 
American audiences. Popular singers and 
actors such as Frank Sinatra, Tony Ben- 
nett, and Perry Como lead the long list 
of Italian Americans who have bright- 
ened the land with their entertainment. 

In the field of sports, the hall of fame 
sounds like the Rome telephone book. 

In addition to the well-known figures 
in nearly every field, thousands of 
Italians, known only to their neighbors, 
have helped to make America the Na- 
tion it is today. Honest, hard work, care- 
ful attention to their family life, and a 
tremendous tolerance, often in the face 
of tremendous intolerance directed at 
them, have made the Italians among our 
most valuable citizens. 

The outstanding record of Italian im- 
migrants in America, and the injustice 
which now forces prospective Italian im- 
migrants to wait at least 10 years before 
they are granted visas to join members 
of their families in the United States 
under fifth preference has prompted me 
to introduce H.R. 12274. This bill would 
compensate for the unfair and cumula- 
tive results of the old national origins 
quota system and place Italian appli- 
cants in relatively the same position as 
other aliens. In keeping with the spirit 
and purpose of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1965, it will help to re- 
unite families. 

This Columbus Day is an appropriate 
time for us to consider the Italians who 
have followed Columbus to the New 
World and to honor all those who ex- 
plored and settled this land. We must not 
forget the great debt we owe to each of 
these brave men and women, 


REPORT ON THE INTER-AMERICAN 
FOREIGN MINISTERS CONFER- 
ENCE ON CUBAN SUBVERSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, from Sep- 
tember 22 to late on the night of Sep- 
tember 24, delegations from member na- 
tions of the Organization of American 
States convened at the Pan American 
Union here in Washington. Twenty of 
the 21 member nations were represented 
by their Ministers of Foreign Affairs, in- 
cluding Secretary of State Rusk. Haiti’s 
Ambassador to the OAS served as his 
country’s delegate. 

The high-level conference, the 12th 
Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was convoked in response to a 
request from Venezuela under article 39 
of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. Article 39 provides 
that: 
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The Meeting of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers shall be held in order to consider 
problems of an urgent nature and of com- 
mon interest to the American States. 


The foreign ministers assembled to 
consider the following official agenda: 

The situation confronting the member 
states of the Organization of American 
States as a consequence of the attitude of 
the present Government of Cuba, which is 
carrying out a policy of persistent interven- 
tion in their internal affairs with violation 
of their sovereignty and integrity, by fos- 
tering and organizing subversive and ter- 
rorist activities in the territory of various 
states, with the deliberate aim of destroying 
the principles of the inter-American system, 


It was my privilege to attend the 12th 
Meeting of Consultation as a congres- 
sional adviser to the U.S. delegation. The 
other congressional advisers who were 
designated to attend included Represent- 
ative WILLIAM MAILLIARD, Republican, of 
California; Senator WAYNE MORSE, Dem- 
ocrat, of Oregon; and Senator BOURKE 
HICKENLOOPER, Republican, of Iowa. 

I should like now to report the outcome 
of the conference. 

From the outset of the conference 
there was never any question of Cuba's 
guilt. The report submitted earlier by 
the five-man committee appointed to in- 
vestigate Venezuela’s charges had stated 
among its conclusions that: 

It is clear that the present Government of 
Cuba continues to give moral and material 
support to the Venezuelan guerrilla and ter- 
rorist movement and that the recent series 
of aggressive acts against the Government 
of Venezuela is part of the Cuban Govern- 
ment's continuing policy of persistent inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other Amer- 
ican states by fostering and organizing 
subversive and terrorist activities in their 
territories. 


Furthermore, the committee responsi- 
ble for preparing a report on events re- 
lated to the so-called Tricontinental 
Conference stated that the First Latin 
American Solidarity Conference, held in 
Havana from July 31 to August 8, 1967, 
“represents a further step in the efforts 
of communism and other subversive 
forces in the hemisphere to promote, 
support, and coordinate guerrilla, ter- 
rorist, and other subversive activities 
directed against established govern- 
ments” and gives “testimony once again 
to the efforts of the Government of Cuba 
to control and direct these subversive 
activities in our hemisphere.” 

Although the charges which led to the 
conference were brought by Venezuela, 
the Bolivian foreign minister also made 
a graphic presentation of Cuban inter- 
vention in his country. He displayed 
forged passports, pictures of the guer- 
rillas taken by each other in their hide- 
outs, and operational orders issued to the 
guerrillas, all captured by Bolivian au- 
thorities. The Bolivians were able to 
identify as Cuban Communists a number 
of those appearing in the captured pho- 
tographs and passports by comparing 
the photos with others appearing in 
Cuban publications. 

Especially dramatic was the disclosure 
of the presence in Bolivia of Che Gue- 
vara, Castro’s old comrade-in-arms. The 
Bolivian Foreign Minister projected en- 
largements of the captured photographs 
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in which a bald, bespectacled man ap- 
pears. The foreign minister then showed 
a captured Uruguayan passport contain- 
ing a photograph of the same bald, be- 
spectacled gentleman. Comparison of the 
facial features, especially of the promi- 
nent ridges in the forehead, with old 
pictures of Guevara left little doubt that 
the man in the pictures was indeed the 
mysterious Che. In addition, the Boliv- 
ians found a copy of the book by Jules 
Regis Debray, the French Marxist and 
confident of Castro who is now on trial in 
Bolivia, with notations in the margins. 
The writing was identified as Guevara’s. 
The disclosure of the Bolivian foreign 
minister was substantiated earlier this 
week when Guevara was killed by Boliv- 
ian troops in a skirmish with Commu- 
nist guerrillas. 

The Bolivian Government is to be com- 
mended for its successful efforts to as- 
semble the necessary evidence for its 
presentation to the OAS in the few short 
weeks since the material was discovered. 

Having established Cuba’s involvement 
in the guerrilla and terrorist movements 
in Latin America, the foreign ministers 
had to determine what the OAS could do 
to bridle Castro and his hemisphere 
troublemaking. 

Twice before in the past 5 years the 
OAS has voted sanctions against Cuba 
and its Communist government—in 1962, 
when it expelled Cuba from the OAS, and 
in 1964, when the OAS called for all 
members to break diplomatic and eco- 
nomic ties with Havana. 

Shortly before the conference, I ad- 
dressed the House of Representatives in 
some detail with respect to the circum- 
stances that led to the call for a meeting 
of consultation. In my remarks of Sep- 
tember 20 I reviewed the measures that 
the OAS had taken previously to stem 
Cuban subversion, and I noted a prevail- 
ing skepticism in the press and diplo- 
matic circles with regard to what further 
steps the OAS could take to halt Cuban 
provocations. I stated, however, that I 
was convinced that the OAS had not ex- 
hausted all collective measures, short of 
armed force, to reduce Cuba’s capacity to 
export violence. 

What, in fact, did the conference ac- 
complish? 

The foreign ministers adopted three 
substantive resolutions, resolutions III. 
IV, and V. Resolution III contains 15 
separate provisions. At the conclusion of 
my remarks I shall insert the entire final 
act of the 12th Meeting of Consultation. 

Resolution III, paragraph (1), force- 
fully condemns the Government of Cuba 
for its support of armed bands and other 
subversive activities directed against 
other American countries. Twenty in fa- 
yor, none against, one abstention— 
Mexico. 

Resolution III, paragraph (2), calls 
upon friendly countries to restrict their 
trade and financial operations with Cuba 
and sea and air transport with that 
country. Sixteen in favor, none against, 
five abstentions—Mexico, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, and Costa Rica. 

Resolution III, paragraph (3), requests 
the governments that support the Afro- 
Asian-Latin American Peoples’ Solidar- 
ity Organization to withdraw their ad- 
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hence from the AALAPSO and from the 
Second Tricontinental Conference sched- 
uled to be held in Cairo in January 
1968, and declares that support by 
countries outside the hemisphere “to 
activities conducive to subversion in 
Latin America jeopardizes solidarity 
among the developing countries, the in- 
creasing importance of which is particu- 
larly reflected in the efforts being 
made to reorganize international trade 
on more equitable bases.” The last phrase 
is a not-so-veiled hint that the Asian 
and African nations have more in com- 
mon with the American nations that are 
seeking peaceful development than with 
Castro’s destructive ideology. Twenty in 
favor, none against, one abstention— 
Mexico. 

Resolution III, paragraph (4), calls 
upon the members of the OAS to express 
to Communist nations that their support 
of Cuba tends to stimulate the interven- 
tionist and aggressive activities of the 
Cuban regime and that the cause of 
peaceful relations will be jeopardized so 
long as those activities continue. This 
résolution, in effect, warns the Soviet 
Union and Eastern European bloc coun- 
tries, which are seeking to expand their 
trade with the American nations, that 
Castro’s subversive tactics could ham- 
per the establishment of such relations. 
Eighteen in favor, none against, three 
abstentions—Mexico, Chile, and Ecuador. 

Resolution III, paragraphs (5), (6), 
(7), (8), and (9), refers to the tightening 
of security measures within individual 
countries as well as the strengthening of 
controls on men, money, and arms to and 
from Cuba, and more effective coordina- 
tion of efforts aimed at preventing such 
movements. Paragraphs (6) and (7) 
were adopted by a vote of 20 in favor, 
none against, and only Mexico abstain- 
ing. Chile joined Mexico in abstaining on 
paragraphs (5), (8), and (9) on juridi- 
cal, not substantive, grounds; in this 
case, the paragraphs mention recommen- 
dations of the special committee to study 
Communist efforts in the hemisphere, the 
Lavalle Committee, the creation of which 
Chile has always contended was contrary 
to the OAS Charter. 

Resolution III, paragraph (10), recom- 
mends that the government of the mem- 
ber states decline to ship any govern- 
mental or government-financed cargo in 
any vessel that has engaged in the Cuban 
trade and, in addition, that they refuse 
the supply of fuel to any such vessel in 
their ports. Sixteen in favor, none 
against, five abstentions—Mexico, Chile, 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Uruguay. 

The remaining five paragraphs of reso- 
lution II, which were adopted with only 
Mexico abstaining, are reiterations of 
general inter-American policy with re- 
spect to economic, social, and political 
development, and procedural matters. 

It seemed to me that the foreign minis- 
ters did exhibit refreshing unity and 
understanding with respect to the perils 
of Cuban subversion. Gone entirely was 
the tendency of some earlier OAS con- 
ferences to regard Castro as a U.S. prob- 
lem. Gone too was the frustrating reluc- 
tance on the part of some member na- 


tions to recognize that Castro’s subver-. 


sive tactics constitute aggression as 
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surely as armed invasion, hence calling 
for inter-American collective action. 

In debate, the inclination of delegates 
to line up in what the press used to char- 
acterize as a “hard line” and a “soft line” 
toward Cuba, disappeared. While there 
were differences of opinion with respect 
to a number of measures, as reflected in 
some abstentions, the divergencies were 
largely a matter of degree and not be- 
cause of substantive disagreement. 

In short, sentiment to condemn Cuba 
for aggression was overwhelming. There 
was not a single negative vote on any of 
the provisions of the final act and, de- 
spite some abstentions on individual 
measures, the final vote was 20 in favor, 
with only Mexico abstaining, on tradi- 
tional and legalistic grounds. 

Even Mexico budged somewhat from 
its intransigent position. In his final ad- 
dress, the Mexican Foreign Minister once 
again expressed the Mexican view—born 
of Mexico’s revolutionary experience— 
that revolutions ought to be allowed to 
run their course without outside pres- 
sures. But Mexico voted with all the 
other member nations on the separate 
resolution calling upon members of the 
OAS to bring Cuba’s subversive tactics to 
the attention of the United Nations. The 
pertinent points in Resolution IV state: 


‘Whereas: 
s * * + * 


Resolution 2131 (XX) of the General As- 
sembly states the following in paragraphs 1 
and 2 of its declarative part: 

{1) No State has the right to intervene, 
directly or indirectly, for any reason what- 
ever, in the internal or external affairs 
of any other State. Consequently, armed 
intervention and all other forms of in- 
terference or attempted threats against 
the personality of the State or against its 
political, economic and cultural elements are 
condemned; 

(2) . . Also, no State shall organize, as- 
sist, foment, finance, incite or tolerate sub- 
versive, terrorist or armed activities directed 
towards the violent overthrow of the regime 
of another State, or interfere in civil strife 
in another State: 
and 

Under auspices of the present Government 
of Cuba, the so-called Latin American Soli- 
darity Organization (LASO), meeting re- 
cently in Havana, passed resolutions and 
adopted agreements to promote subversive 
movements in the Latin American countries, 

The Twelfth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs 

Resolves: 

1. To recommend to the member states 
of the Organization of American States that 
they bring to the attention of the competent 
organ of the United Nations the acts of the 
present Government of Cuba that run coun- 
ter to the provisions cited of Resolution 
2131 (XX) of the General Assembly. (Em- 
phasis Added) 


I have heard stated that Mexico was 
motivated to back this resolution in ac- 
cord with its belief that the Cuban prob- 
lem is related to the overall cold war sit- 
uation between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, hence the United Nations 
rather than the regional body is the ap- 
propriate forum to consider the Cuban 
problem. Whatever motivated the Mexi- 
can position, Mexico’s affirmative vote on 
Resolution IV puts Mexico unmistakably 
on record as recognizing that Castro’s 
Cuba is indeed guilty of exporting vio- 
lence in the hemisphere. A 
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While on the subject of resolution IV, 
which was introduced by Venezuela—the 
principal victim of Castro Communist 
tactics—I personally doubt that the pro- 
posal to air the problem in the United 
Nations offers any promise of clipping 
Castro’s wings. Supporters of the reso- 
lution apparently believe that a united 
presentation at the United Nations of 
hemisphere grievances against Cuba 
would be an effective way to acquaint 
African, Asian, and European govern- 
ments, as well as Communist bloc na- 
tions, of the seriousness with which the 
American countries regard Castro’s ex- 
port of revolution. I hope so. But with 
Cuba and the Communist nations repre- 
sented in the United Nations, I think we 
can expect a vituperative response, with 
the entire exercise serving no useful 


purpose. 

Other than solidarity, did the foreign 
ministers’ meeting achieve anything 
concrete? 

In my view, the recommendation that 
the governments of the member states 
decline to ship any governmental or gov- 
ernment-financed cargo in any vessels 
that call on Cuban ports and that they 
prohibit the supply of fuel to such ves- 
sels, is a helpful advance. The United 
States has long enforced such measures. 

From January 1, 1963, to August 30, 
1967, some 270 ships of various flags 
called upon Cuban ports for a total of 
1,479 trips. During discussion of the ship- 
ping resolution, some delegates expressed 
fear that its implementation would ad- 
versely effect their trade. But most of 
the ships still engaged in the Cuban trade 
are tramp ships. Their runs to other 
Latin American countries are irregular, 
hence of relatively minor consequences 
to the countries involved. On the other 
hand, the threat of exclusion from Latin 
America may well influence the ships’ 
owners to decide that their Cuban run 
is not worth sacrificing the possibilities 
of business presented by the 21 OAS 
nations. 

The resolution calling upon friendly 
nonhemisphere countries to restrict their 
trade and financial operations with Cuba 
also represents a step forward. Resolu- 
tion I, paragraph 6, of the Ninth Meeting 
of Consultation in 1964 addressed the 
problem in vague terms. It resolved “to 
urge those states not members of the Or- 
ganization of American States that are 
animated by the same ideals as the inter- 
American system to examine the pos- 
sibility of effectively demonstrating their 
solidarity in achieving the purposes of 
this resolution.” The 12th Meeting of 
Consultation abandons this vague ver- 
biage. Instead, resolution III, paragraph 
(2) is precise in defining the trade, ship- 
ping, and credit guarantee policies which 
the OAS members want altered. 

Whether or not the free world nations 
who persist in trading and aiding Cuba 
will be moved by renewed pleas by the 
OAS, however explicit, remains to be seen. 

I realize that the 12th Meeting of Con- 
sultation was convoked under article 39 
of the OAS Charter and, within this 
frame of reference, the foreign ministers 
were limited to making recommendations 
to the governments of the member states 
rather than ordering specific sanctions, 
as provided for by the Rio Treaty. 
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Even within this limitation, I feel more 
could have been accomplished. In my re- 
marks in Congress 2 days prior to the for- 
eign ministers’ meeting I suggested that 
the OAS countries agree to boycott those 
private firms in friendly nonhemisphere 
nations that engage in Cuban trade. It 
seemed to me that the measure would 
tighten the hemisphere policy of eco- 
nomic denial adopted by the Ninth Meet- 
ing of Consultation. Awareness by Eu- 
ropean and other free world enterprises 
that their products would be excluded 
throughout the Americas if they per- 
sisted in trading with Cuba would surely 
have given those firms pause before they 
continued to engage in business with 
Castro. Such a deterrent, I believe, could 
have put a sizable dent in the $360 million 
annual Cuban trade with non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

Communist sources have tried to create 
the impression that my suggestion was 
aimed at eliminating European and other 
nonhemisphere firms from business in 
Latin America, What nonsense. Refusal 
by the members of the OAS to deal with 
a firm, for example, in France that sup- 
plies Cuba would in no way affect other 
firms in France, or anywhere else, that 
were not engaged in the Cuban trade. 

An effort was made at the foreign 
ministers’ meeting to adopt a resolution 
along the lines I suggested. During the 
deliberations, the resolution gained con- 
siderable support. As the hour grew late, 
the proposal was withdrawn at the sug- 
gestion of the U.S. delegation. Although 
I realize that the proposal was introduced 
cold at the Conference and that the re- 
spective governments had not had time 
to consider it, I personally would have 
preferred that the matter be brought to a 
vote, but the decision of the U.S. dele- 
gation was otherwise. 

I still think the idea has merit, If the 
Conference resolution on Cuban transac- 
tions fails to persuade friendly non- 
hemisphere countries, the proposal lies in 
reserve. 

The resolutions adopted by the foreign 
ministers remain simply recommenda- 
tions to the governments of the member 
states. If they are implemented vigor- 
ously, they could help to contain Castro's 
efforts to export violence to other coun- 
tries in this hemisphere. Meanwhile, as 
I stated prior to the Conference, in the 
last analysis, the capacity of the OAS 
to guarantee the security of its members 
and to compel the rule of law in the 
Western Hemisphere is on trial. 

FINAL ACT OF THE 12TH MEETING OF CONSUL- 
TATION OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN Arrams, 
CONVOKED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE FIRST 
Part oF ARTICLE 39 AND WITH ARTICLE 40 OF 
THE CHARTER OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES 
The Twelfth Meeting of Consultation of 

Ministers of Foreign Affairs, convoked in ac- 

cordance with the first part of Article 39 and 

with Article 40 of the Charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States, was held at the 

Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., from 

June 19 to September 24, 1967. 

The Meeting was convoked through a res- 
olution of the Council of the Organization of 
American States adopted on June 5, 1967, 
which read as follows: 

“Whereas: 

“On June 1, 1967, the Ambassador, Repre- 
sentative of Venezuela, addressed a note to 
the Chairman of the Council, by which his 
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government requested that a Meeting of Con- 
sultation be urgently convoked, in accord- 
ance with the first part of Article 39 and with 
Article 40 of the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, to consider ‘the seri- 
ous situation confronting the member states 
of this Organization as a consequence of the 
attitude of the present Government of Cuba, 
which is carrying out a policy of persistent 
intervention in their internal affairs with 
violation of their sovereignty and integrity, 
by fostering and organizing subversive and 
terrorist activities in the territory of vari- 
ous states, with the deliberate aim of de- 
stroying the principles of the inter-American 
system’; 

“The Ambassador, Representative of Vene- 
zuela, has provided the information on 
which that request was based; and 

“Article 39 of the Charter provides that 
The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs shall be held in order to 
consider problems of an urgent nature and 
of common interest to the American 
States. 

“The Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States resolves: 

“1. To convoke, in accordance with the 
first part of Article 39 and with Article 40 
of the Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, a Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the American re- 
publics to consider the said situation. 

2. To appoint a committee of nine mem- 
bers, to be designated by the Chairman of 
the Council, to make recommendations re- 
garding the agenda, date, place, and regula- 
tions for that meeting. 

“3. To inform the United Nations Se- 
curity Council of the text of this resolution, 
in accordance with Article 54 of the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 

In accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of the operative part of the resolu- 
tion transcribed above, the Chairman of the 
Council, on that same day, appointed the 
delegations of Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Peru, Trinidad and Tobago, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela to 
make up that committee, which later elected 
the Ambassador, Representative of Vene- 
zuela, as its chairman. 

At the meeting of the Council of the Or- 
ganization held on June 15, 1967, this com- 
mittee submitted a report on the agenda, 
date, place, and regulations for the Meeting 
(Doc. 5), and a resolution was adopted in 
which the following agenda was proposed for 
the Meeting, which agenda was approved by 
1 plenary session held on June 19, 


“1. The situation confronting the mem- 
ber states of the Organization of American 
States as a consequence of the attitude of 
the present Government of Cuba, which is 
carrying out a policy of persistent interven- 
tion in their internal affairs with violation 
of their sovereignty and integrity, by foster- 
ing and organizing subversive and terrorist 
activities in the territory of various states, 
with the deliberate aim of destroying the 
principles of the inter-American system.” 

In the same resolution adopted on June 
15, 1967, the Council set June 19, 1967, as the 
opening date for the Meeting and designated 
the Pan American Union as the place for it. 

The deliberations of the Meetings were gov- 
erned by the Regulations of the Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
prepared by the Council of the Organization 
on March 1, 1951, and approved by the Meet- 
ing with certain transitory provisions ap- 
plicable to it. 

The Meeting was attended, from June 19 
through September 21, 1967, by special dele- 
gates of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs (Doc. 
17), and beginning September 22, 1967, the 
following members of the Meeting, listed in 
the order of precedence established by lot, 
participated: 

Ecuador: His Excellency Julio Prado Val- 
lejo, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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Chile: His Excellency Gabriel Valdés S., 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Argentina: His Excellency Nicanor Costa 
Méndez, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Wor- 
ship. 

Conta Rica: His Excellency Fernando Lara 
Bustamante, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Colombia: His Excellency German Zea Her- 
nández, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Uruguay: His Excellency Héctor Luisi, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Dominican Republic: His Excellency 
Fernando Amiama Tió, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Venezuela: His Excellency Ignacio Iribar- 
ren Borges, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Guatemala: His Excellency Emilio Arenales 
Catalan, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Peru: His Excellency Edgardo Seoane Cor- 
rales, Minister of State in the Office of For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mexico: His Excellency Antonio Carrillo 
Flores, Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

Haiti: His Excellency Fern D. Baguidy, Am- 
bassador, Representative of Haiti on the 
Council of the Organization. 

Bolivia: His Excellency Walter Guevara 
Arze, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Panama: His Excellency Fernando Eleta A., 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Paraguay: His Excellency Raúl Sapena 
Pastor, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Brazil: His Excellency José de Magalhães 
Pinto, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Trinidad and Tobago: His Excellency 
A. N. R. Robinson, Minister of External Af- 
fairs. 


The United States: The Honorable Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State. 

El Salvador: His Excellency Alfredo Mar- 
tinez Moreno, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Honduras: His Excellency Tiburcio Carias 
Castillo, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Nicaragua: His Excellency Lorenzo Guer- 
rero, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

His Excellency José A. Mora, Secretary 
General of the Organization of American 
States, also attended the Meeting. 

As established in the Regulations of the 
Meeting, the Secretary of the Council of the 
Organization of American States, Dr. Wil- 
liam Sanders, served as Secretary General of 
the Meeting, and the Secretary General of 
the Organization appointed Mr. Santiago 
Ortiz as Assistant Secretary General of the 
Meeting. 

In accordance with the Regulations of the 
Meeting, the Secretary General of the Or- 
ganization of American States installed the 
opening session on the afternoon of June 19, 
1967. At this session, His Excellency Eduardo 
Ritter Aislan, Special Delegate of Panama, 
was elected President of the Meeting. Also, 
the agreements reached at the preliminary 
session with respect to the Agenda and Reg- 
ulations of the Meeting and the membership 
of the Committee on Credentials and the 
Coordinating and Drafting Committee were 
ratified. 

At the same opening session, a resolution 
was adopted, authorizing appointment of a 
committee “to go to Venezuela to gather ad- 
ditional information and to make such veri- 
fication as it considers advisable of the 
events that took place in Venezuela and that 
were denounced by the government of that 
country.. . Committee I was composed of 
the special delegates of Costa Rica (Chair- 
man), Peru (Rapporteur), Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic, and the United States. 

At the plenary session held on July 10, 
1967, the Meeting resolved to establish an 
eight-member committee (Committee II), to 
prepare a report on events related to the so- 
called Afro-Asian Latin American Peoples’ 
Solidarity Conference that had occurred 
since the report of October 24, 1966, pre- 
sented by the Special Committee to Study 
Resolutions II.1 and VIII of the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Committee II of the Meeting of Consulta- 
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tion was composed of the special delegates of 
Peru (Chairman), Trinidad and Tobago 
(Rapporteur), and Argentina, Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, and the United States. 

Committee I, appointed at the opening ses- 
sion, was in Venezuela from June 23 to 27, 
and on July 26, 1967, at the third plenary 
session of the Meeting, it presented its re- 
port on the events that had occurred in that 
country. 

At the fourth plenary session, held on 
August 2, Committee II, established by the 
resolution of July 10, presented a report on 
events related to the so-called Afro-Asian 
Latin American Peoples’ Solidarity Confer- 
ence that had occurred since the report of 
October 24, 1966, represented by the Special 
Committee of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion, 

In accordance with the Regulations, the 
Meeting appointed a Committee on Creden- 
tials, composed of Guatemala, Mexico, and 
Paraguay. It also appointed a Coordinating 
and Drafting Committee, made up of Brazil, 
Colombia, Haiti, and Trinidad and Tobago. 

In accordance with the transitory pro- 
visions of the Regulations, a General Com- 
mittee was established, made up of all the 
members. His Excellency Alfredo Vázquez 
Carrizosa, Special Delegate of Columbia, and 
His Excellency Ramón de Clairmont Dueñas, 
Special Delegate of El Salvador, were ap- 
pointed Chairman and Rapporteur, respec- 
tively, of the General Committee. Later 
when Mr. Alfredo Vazquez Carrizosa, Special 
Delegate of Colombia, ceased to represent his 
country at the Meeting, His Excellency 
Eduardo Roca, Special Delegate of Argentina, 
was elected Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee. 

At the meeting of the General Committee 
held on August 3, there was general agree- 
ment that most of the ministers of foreign 
affairs of the member states would be willing 
to attend the Meeting personally beginning 
September 22, 1967. 

On that date, a new preliminary session 
was held, attended by the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, at which agreement was reached 
on the new Officers of the Meeting. At the 
Fifth Plenary Session, held on the same day, 
His Excellency Héctor Luisi, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Uruguay, was elected President 
of the Meeting. 

At the tenth meeting of the General Com- 
mittee, held on September 23, 1967, His Ex- 
cellency Nicanor Costa Méndez, Minister of 
Poreign Affairs and Worship of Argentina, 
was elected Chairman of the Committee, and 
His Excellency Alfredo Martinez Moreno, Min- 
istr of Foreign Affairs of El Salvador, was 
elected Rapporteur. 

At the same meeting, the General Com- 
mittee also formed a Working Group made 
up of the delegations of Costa Rica (Chair- 
man), Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Trinidad and Tobago, the United States, 
and Venezuela, which undertook a study of 
the various drafts and resolutions presented 
and submitted its conclusions to the Gen- 
eral Committee. 

This Final Act of the Meeting was signed 
at the closing session, which took place on 
September 24, 1967. This session was ad- 
dressed by His Excellency Walter Guevara 
Arze, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Bolivia, 
who spoke on behalf of the delegations, and 
His Excellency Héctor Luisi, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Uruguay, President of the 
Meeting. 

As a result of its discussions, the Twelfth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

I 

The Twelfth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 

Considering: 

The note dated June 1, 1967, addressed by 
the Representative of Venezuela to the Chair- 
man of the Council of the Organization and 
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in the statement made by the Special Dele- 
gate of Venezuela during the plenary session 
held today, 

Resolves: 

1. To authorize its President to appoint a 
committee to go to Venezuela to gather addi- 
tional information and to make such veri- 
fication as it considers advisable of the events 
that took place in Venezuela and were de- 
nounced by the government of that country 
in its note dated June 1, 1967, to the Chair- 
man of the Council of the Organization of 
American States, which was considered at 
the special meeting held by that Organ on 
June 5. 

2. To request the American governments 
and the Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion to cooperate with the Committee, which 
will begin to work as soon as it has been 
constituted. 

3. That the Committee shall render a re- 
port to the Meeting of Consultation as soon 
as possible. 

4. To inform the Security Council of the 
United Nations of the text of the present 
resolution, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 54 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

1 


The Twelfth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 

Resolves: 

1. To establish an eight-member commit- 
tee to prepare a report on events related to 
the so-called Afro-Asian-Latin American 
Peoples’ Solidarity Conference that have 
occurred since the report of October 24, 1966, 
presented by the Special Committee to Study 
Resolutions II.1 and VIII of the Eighth Meet- 
ing of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. 

2. To authorize the President of the 
Twelfth of Consultation to designate 
the states that should compose the afore- 
mentioned committee. 

3. To request the Secretary General of the 
Organization to give the committee the 
assistance it needs to achieve the objective 
stated above. 

mr 

Whereas: 

The report of Committee I of the Twelfth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs states among its conclusions that 
“it is clear that the present Government of 
Cuba continues to give moral and material 
support to the Venezuelan guerrilla and ter- 
rorist movement and that the recent series 
of aggressive acts against the Government of 
Venezuela is part of the Cuban Government's 
continuing policy of persistent intervention 
in the internal affairs of other American 
states by fostering and organizing subversive 
and terrorist activities in their territories”; 

Committee II of the Twelfth Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
responsible for preparing a report on events 
related to the so-called First Afro-Asian- 
Latin American Peoples’ Solidarity Confer- 
ence, stated that the so-called First Amer- 
ican Solidarity Conference, held in Havana 
from July 31 to August 8, 1967, “represents 
a further step in the efforts of communism 
and other subversive forces in the hemi- 
sphere to promote, support, and coordinate 
guerrilla, terrorist, and other subversive ac- 
tivities directed against established govern- 
ments” and gives “testimony once again to 
the efforts of the Government of Cuba to 
control and direct these subversive activities 
in our hemisphere”; 

During the course of the Twelfth Meeting 
of Consultation the Government of Bolivia 
has presented evidence of intervention by 
the Government of Cuba in the preparation, 
financing, and organization of guerrilla ac- 
tivities in its territory; 

The difficult social and economic condi- 
tions under which the peoples of Latin 
America live serve communism as a means 
for arousing the internal subversion that dis- 
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torts the legitimate longings of our countries 
for justice and for change; 

The affirmation that the democratic sys- 
tem is the proper path for achieving the de- 
sires of the Latin American peoples must be 
supported by suitable actions and programs 
that will promote the structural changes 
necessary for progress and for the strength- 
ening of the system; 

Economic cooperation among the Ameri- 
can states to speed up and harmonize devel- 
opment is essential to the stability of de- 
mocracy and the consolidation of the inter- 
American system in the face of the subversive 
aims of international communism; 

Respect for and observance of human 
rights constitute a basic universal as well as 
inter-American juridical principles essential 
to the effective security of the hemisphere; 
and 

In spite of this, in practice events occur 
that are incompatible with the system of pro- 
tection and guarantee that all countries are 
obligated to establish in behalf of the in- 
dividual, 

The Twelfth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs 

Resolves: 

1. To condemn forcefully the present Gov- 
ernment of Cuba for its repeated acts of ag- 
gression and intervention against Venezuela 
and for its persistent policy of intervention 
in the internal affairs of Bolivia and of other 
American states, through incitement and 
active and admitted support of armed bands 
and other subversive activities directed 
against the governments of those states. 

2. To request the states that are not mem- 
bers of the Organization of American States 
and that share the principles of the inter- 
American system to restrict their trade and 
financial operations with Cuba and sea and 
air transport to that country, especially 
transactions and transportation conducted 
through state agencies, until such time as 
the Cuban regime ceases its policy of inter- 
vention and aggression, and to indicate to 
them that the granting of state credits or 
credit guarantees to private firms conduct- 
ing such transactions cannot be viewed as 
a friendly gesture by the member states 
of the organization; and to this end to rec- 
ommend to the member states that, individ- 
ually or collectively, they reiterate this posi- 
tion to the governments of those states. 

3. To request the governments that sup- 
port establishment of the so-called Afro- 
Asian-Latin American Peoples’ Solidarity Or- 
ganization (AALAPSO) to withdraw their 
support or adherence from that organization, 
and also from the “Second Tricontinental 
Conference,” scheduled to be held in Cairo 
in January 1968; to denounce these activi- 
ties as contrary to the sovereignty, peaceful 
relations, and social and economic develop- 
ment of the peoples; and to declare that sup- 
port by countries outside the hemisphere to 
activities conducive to subversion in Latin 
America jeopardizes solidarity among the de- 
veloping countries, the increasing importance 
of which is particularly reflected in the ef- 
forts being made to reorganize international 
trade on more equitable bases. 

4. To express to the states that are not 
members of the Organization of American 
States that support the Government of Cuba 
the serious concern of the member states 
of the Organization, inasmuch as that sup- 
port tends to stimulate the interventionist 
and aggressive activities of the Cuban re- 
gime against the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, and since the cause of peaceful 
relations will be jeopardized so long as those 
activities continue; and to this end, to rec- 
ommend to the governments of the member 
states of the Organization that they carry 
out joint or individual representations di- 
rected to the states that support the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, to manifest this concern to 
them. 

5. To recommend to the governments of 
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the member states of the Organization of 
American States that they apply strictly the 
recommendations contained in the first re- 
port of the Special Committee to Study Res- 
olutions II.1 and VIII of the Eighth Meeting 
of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs, of July 3, 1963, relative to the preven- 
tion of propaganda and of the movement of 
funds and arms from Cuba and other illegal 
sources to other American countries, as well 
as to the strengthening of controls on travel 
to and from Cuba in order to prevent the 
movement of subversive persons, and that 
they coordinate more effectively their efforts 
aimed at preventing such movements and 
shipments. 

6. To recommend to the governments of 
the member states of the Organization that, 
in accordance with their domestic legislation, 
they adopt or intensify, as appropriate, meas- 
ures of vigilance and control on their re- 
spective coasts and borders, in order to pre- 
vent the entry into their own territory, or 
the exit, of men, arms, or equipment coming 
from Cuba and intended for purposes of 
subversion and aggression. 

7. To recommend to the member states 
of the Organization that, in accordance with 
their constitutional and legal provisions, 
they maintain, within their territory, the 
most strict vigilance over the activities of 
the so-called Latin American Solidarity Or- 
ganization (LASO) and its national com- 
mittees. 


8. To recommend to the member states of 
the Organization the application, where nec- 
essary, of all the recommendations contained 
in the Report of the Special Committee to 
Study Resolutions II.1 and VIII of the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, on the so-called First Afro- 
Asian-Latin American Peoples’ Solidarity 
Conference and its Projections (“Triconti- 
nental Conference of Havana”), dated No- 
vember 28, 1966. 

9. To recommend to the governments of 
the member states that they take such steps 
as they deem pertinent in order to coordi- 
nate, among neighboring countries, the 
measures of vigilance, security, and infor- 
mation set forth in paragraphs 5, 6, 7 and 8 
above. 

10. To recommend to the governments of 
the member states that they decline to ship 
any governmental or government-financed 
cargo in any vessel that, following the date 
of this resolution, has engaged in the ship- 
ment of cargo to or from Cuba, and that, 
in addition, the governments of the member 
states take the necessary measures to pro- 
hibit the supply of fuel to any such vessel 
in their ports, with the exception of cases 
in which shipments are made for humani- 
tarian purposes. 

11. To reaffirm that the maintenance of 
order and of internal and external security 
is the exclusive responsibility of the govern- 
ment of each member state, without preju- 
dice to its reiterated adherence to the prin- 
ciple of collective and mutual security for 
the preservation of peace, in accordance with 
the treaties on this subject. 

12, To express concern that the growth 
rates of the developing countries of Latin 
America and the degree of their participation 
in international trade are not equal to the 
corresponding rates of growth and expan- 
sion of trade of the industrialized countries 
of the world, and that this situation could 
result in new and more acute social conflicts 
that Castro-communism could use to advan- 
tage to provoke or intensify subversion and 
violence and to upset the course of develop- 
ment of the hemisphere. 

13. To reaffirm that the principal means of 
achieving security and prosperity in the 
hemisphere is development by peaceful and 
democratic methods, and that the subver- 
sion promoted by Cuba disturbs that process. 

14. To reiterate its conviction that econom- 
ic and social development can and should be 
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achieved only within a system that respects 
democracy and human rights, and on the 
basis of actions and programs that will co- 
ordinate domestic efforts with international 
cooperation, to satisfy the undeferrable as- 
Ppirations and needs of the peoples of the 
Americas. 

15. To instruct the Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States to 
transmit to the Security Council of the 
United Nations the texts of this resolution 
and of the reports of Committees I and II of 
this Meeting of Consultation, in accordance 
with Article 54 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Iv 

Whereas: 

Article 34 and the first paragraph of Article 
35 of the Charter of the United Nations read 
as follows: 

“Article 34. The Security Council may in- 
vestigate any dispute, or any situation which 
might lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute, in order to determine 
whether the continuance of the dispute or 
situation is likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 

“Article 35. Any Member of the United Na- 
tions may bring any dispute, or any situation 
of the nature referred to in Article 34, to 
the attention of the Security Council or of 
the General Assembly.” 

Resolution 2131 (XX) of the General As- 
sembly states the following in paragraphs 1 
and 2 of its declarative part: 

“1. No State has the right to intervene, 
directly or indirectly, for any reason what- 
ever, in the internal or external affairs of any 
other State. Consequently, armed interven- 
tion and all other forms of interference or 
attempted threats against the personality 
of the State or against its political, economic 
and cultural elements are condemned; 

“2. No State may use or encourage the use 
of economic, political or any other type of 
measures to coerce another State in order to 
obtain from it the subordination of the exer- 
cise of its sovereign rights or to secure from 
it advantages of any kind. Also, no State 
shall organize, assist, foment, finance, incite 
or tolerate subversive, terrorist or armed ac- 
tivities directed towards the violent over- 
throw of the regime of another State, or in- 
terfere in civil strife in another State; and”. 

Under auspices of the present Government 
of Cuba, the so-called Latin American Soli- 
darity Organization (LASO), meeting re- 
cently in Havana, passed resolutions and 
adopted agreements to promote subversive 
movements in the Latin American countries, 

The Twelfth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs 

Resolves: 

1. To recommend to the member states of 
the tion of American States that 
they bring to the attention of the competent 
organ of the United Nations the acts of the 
present Government of Cuba that run coun- 
ter to the provisions cited of Resolution 2131 
(XX) of the General Assembly. 

2. To request, in like manner, of the coun- 
tries of the Latin American group in the 
United Nations that are not members of the 
Organization of American States, that they 
cooperate in the implementation of this res- 
olution. 

v 


The foreign ministers meeting here re- 
affirm the dedication of their governments to 
the cause of economic and social development 
of their peoples, within a framework of free- 
dom and democracy, and declare that their 
efforts in this direction will not be deterred 
by the aim of any state or organization to 
subvert their institutions—an aim that those 
meeting here unanimously repudiate. 


vı 
Whereas: 


This Meeting of Consultation was con- 
voked in accordance with the first part of 
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Article and with Article 40 of the Charter 
of.the Organization; and 

The preparation of the Final Act of the 
Twelfth Meeting of Consultation in the four 
official languages requires careful coordina- 
tion which cannot be accomplished satisfac- 
torily in the limited time available. 

The Twelfth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs 

Resolves: 

1. To prepare the Final Act to be signed 
in only one of the official languages of the 
Meeting. 

2. To recommend to the Council of the 
Organization of American States that it con- 
stitute a committee of four of its members 
who will represent the four official languages 
of the Organization to coordinate the texts 
of the Final Act in the other three official 
languages. 

3. To authorize the Council to approve 
those three texts, which shall be considered 
official texts of the Final Act and shall be- 
come integral parts of it as it is signed by 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

4. That all the official texts of the Final 
Act shall be equally authentic. 


TAXPAYERS TAKEN FOR JOYRIDE 
BY NAPCO INDUSTRIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
continues to mount that the taxpayers 
of this country have been taken for a 
joyride by Napco Industries, Inc., of 
Minneapolis, and its affiliate, Napco 
Bevel Gear of India, Ltd., through a 
machinery deal financed by the Inter- 
national Development Agency to the tune 
of nearly $4 million. 

According to a recent General Ac- 
counting Office report, a substantial 
amount of the machinery shipped by 
Napco to India was obsolete and some of 
it little more than junk. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a communication 
from Lloyd G. Ross of Wooster, Ohio, 
who was hired by Napco Industries, of 
Minneapolis, and sent to India as works 
manager for Napco Bevel Gear of India. 

Ross states that when he uncrated the 
machinery in India, he discovered that 
very little of it had been reconditioned 
as he was led to believe, and that there 
were many equipment shortages. Ross 
further states that— 

It was very apparent that the machines 
in many cases had been “stripped” before 
crating for shipment. 


Mr. Speaker, what this man alleges is 
that after Napco Industries persuaded 
our giveaway agency to finance the un- 
loading of its unprofitable automotive 
gear factory, quantities of key parts were 
removed before crating the machines for 
shipment. 

After Ross reported these equipment 
shortages, he says a Napco lawyer came 
out to India from Minneapolis and asked 
him to certify to the insurance company 
that the missing parts had been stolen 
in transit. This, he said, he flatly refused 
to do. 

I do not know, and neither does Ross, 
whether such a certification was later 
made, but it raises an interesting ques- 
tion. Subsequently, Ross said, he was 
forced to undergo ulcer surgery, and 
while a patient in a hospital in India, 
his services were terminated. 
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The General Accounting Office report 
on this freewheeling deal by Napco In- 
dustries is bad enough, but this latest 
allegation ought to be more than enough 
to convince anyone that the whole affair 
should be thoroughly investigated and 
from every angle, including the identity 
of those in Washington, D.C., who had 
a hand in promoting this deal. 

Mr. Speaker, I am turning the Ross 
communication over to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation with a request that 
the FBI investigate his allegations to de- 
termine if fraud against the Government 
is involved. 


CHICAGO’S COLUMBUS DAY 
PARADE 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, October 
12, 1492, is the memorable day that 
Christopher Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. Throughout the United States, all our 
people, regardless of age, race, or creed, 
will join together with enthusiasm to 
celebrate the 475th anniversary of this 
momentous discovery which led to the 
development of our great country as well 
as the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 

In my own city of Chicago, Columbus 
Day is celebrated each year with a gi- 
gantic parade on our main street, State 
Street. Over 225 units will march in the 
parade, representing every branch of the 
U.S. military forces, school bands, 
marchers, and drum and bugle corps. 
Women and children wearing authentic 
native costumes of Italy will ride on the 
floats and march in the procession, add- 
ing to the color and pageantry of the 
occasion. 

The parade, which attracts over 1 mil- 
lion people, will be televised over WGN- 
TV for 1% hours and will have an esti- 
mated television audience of an addi- 
tional 2 million people. State Representa- 
tive Victor A. Arrigo will narrate the en- 
tire parade. Sponsors of the telecast are 
Anthony Paterno, of the Pacific Wine 
Co.; Dominick Di Matteo, of Dominick’s 
Finer Foods; and Frank Armanetti, of 
Armanetti Liquor Stores. The theme of 
the 1967 parade will be World civiliza- 
tion owes its greatest debt to Columbus.” 
These words, first written by the eminent 
Harvard professor and Pulitzer Prize 
winner, Samuel Eliot Morison, will ap- 
pear on every float in the parade. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, Hon. Ramsey Clark, will be the 
guest of honor and will lead the parade. 
Joining him in leading the parade will 
be the honorary chairmen of the parade, 
Hon. Richard J. Daley, mayor of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Augusto Russo, Consul 
General of Italy in Chicago. Following 
the leaders in the line of march will be 
political dignitaries, civic leaders, mem- 
bers of the judiciary, and businessmen 
from the community. 

Some of the leaders in the Italian com- 
munity who are participating in the par- 
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ade are Dr. Mario Rubinelli, president of 
the Joint Civic Committee of Italian- 
Americans; Rev. Armando Pierini, P.S. 
S.C., chaplain; Anthony Bottalla, general 
chairman of the parade; Dr. James F. 
Greco, Joseph Bottalla, Anthony Fornelli, 
Anthony Terlato, special assistants to the 
general chairman; and Frank Armanetti, 
Fred Bartoli, Martin R. Buccieri, Victor 
J. Failla, Nello V. Ferrara, Anthony 
Paterno, and Arthur S. Pullano, who are 
cochairmen of the parade. 

Also participating are Louis P. Farina, 
cochairman of the speakers platform 
committee; Hon. John D’Arco, chairman, 
and Hon. Peter C. Granata, cochairman, 
of the public officials committee; Mrs. 
Carolyn Lucchese, president of the wom- 
en’s division of the Joint Civic Commit- 
tee of Italian-Americans; Dr. Mary Ellen 
Batinich, chairman of the authentic 
Italian costumes committee; John G. 
Rovetto, chairman, and Sam Canino, co- 
chairman, of the floats committee; Law- 
rence Spallitta, chairman of the float 
personnel committee; Livio Petricca, 
chairman of the bands, marchers, and 
transportation committee; Joseph De 
Serto, chairman of the Italian organiza- 
tions committee; Hon. Victor A. Arrigo, 
chairman of the program and arrange- 
ments committee; Victor J. Failla, chair- 
man, and Frank Esposito, cochairman of 
the labor committee; Carl Cipolla, chair- 
man of the business and professional 
committee; Marco De Stefano, grand 
marshal, and Fred Bartoli, Sam Canino, 
and Anthony Paterno, assistant mar- 
shals, of the parade; Robert S. Tomaso, 
chairman, and Mrs. Serafina Ferrara, 
Joseph Fusco, Frank Catrambone, co- 
chairman, of the finance and souvenir 
book; and Domenick Di Frisco, chairman 
of the publicity and queen contest. 

The other members of these commit- 
tees are: Dominick Gentile, Mrs. Mary 
Spallitta, Anthony Parisi, Joseph Toli- 
tano, Peter Barbero, Rudolph Bilotta, 
Frank Bottigliero, Dr. Nicholas J. Bruno, 
Joseph Fontana, Peter Realmuto, Miss 
Virginia Vazzano, Dominick Dolci, Daniel 
A. Becco, Carl Ferina, Michael R. For- 
tino, John Spatuzza, Carl La Paglia, 
Egisto Menconi, Louis Moretti, Dominick 
M. Alberti, Dr. Joseph H. Di Leonarde, 
William Fantozzi, Lt. Joseph Giglio, 
Rosario Lombardo, Amedeo Yelmini, 
Paul Iaccino, Henry L. Coco, James Coli, 
Mathew Alagna, Dr. August F. Daro, N. 
R. Dispenza, Michael Epifanio, Dr. Salva- 
tore J. Glorioso, Albert Litterio, Dr. S. 
Liturri, Vincent Lucchese, Charles Por- 
celli, Gerald Sbarbaro, Peter R. Scalise, 
Horatio Tocco, Dr. John J. Vitacco, Louis 
P. Farina, Peter Lavorata, Fred Mazzei, 
Vincent Lucania, and Vincent Saverino. 

Miss Josephine Fortunato, who is 20 
years old, was chosen as queen of the 
Columbus Day parade. She resides at 365 
North Paulina, Chicago, Ill. The prizes 
awarded to the queen are a wardrobe and 
a free trip to Italy, sponsored by the 
Joint Civic Committee of Italian Ameri- 
cans via Al Italia Airlines. 

Chosen as members of the queen’s court 
were Miss Cira Profit, River Forest, III.; 
Miss Kathi Perelli, 14345 Woodlawn, Dol- 
ton, III.; Miss Rosemarie Lobraico, 728 
South May Street, Chicago, III.; and Miss 
Nancy Tomaso, 115 Euclid Avenue, Park 
Ridge, Ill. 
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The judges for the queen’s contest in- 
cluded Mr. Maurice Fischer, assistant to 
the editor, Chicago Daily News; Miss Bar- 
bara Tiritilli, reporter for Chicago’s 
American; Mr. Al Borcover, assistant 
travel editor, Chicago Tribune; Mr. Pat- 
rick Muldowney, newscaster, WFLD-TV, 
channel 32; Miss Jeanette Benedetta, 
representative for Al Italia Airlines; and 
Mrs. Charles C. Smith, director, Upward 
Bound Project, Barat College, Lake For- 
est, III. 

The winners this year in the authentic 
Italian costume contest were: First prize, 
Miss Eileen Riccomi, 1332 South 50th 
Court, Cicero, II., $100 savings bond; 
second prize, Mrs. Lorraine Perry, 5417 
West Gladys, Chicago, III., $75 savings 
bond; third prize, Miss Esther Benetti, 
3528 South 55th Avenue, Cicero, Ill., $50 
savings bond; fourth prize, Dr. Mary El- 
len Batanich, 9215 South Troy Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., $50 savings bond; fifth 
prize, Mrs. Eleana Frigoletti, 7212 West 
62d Street, Summit, Ill., $25 savings bond; 
sixth prize, Mrs. Pat Bruno, 7731 South 
Walcott Avenue, Chicago, Ill., $25 savings 
bond; seventh prize, Mrs. Amelia Toma- 
selli, 228 South Bell Avenue, Chicago, III., 
$25 savings bond; eighth prize, Mrs, Eme- 
lia Searpelli, 2429 West. Erie Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $25 savings bond; ninth prize, 
Mrs. Concetta Bastone, 1632 North Ma- 
son, Chicago, Ill., $25 savings bond; and 
tenth prize, Miss Adelaide Ventucci, 1713 
75th Court, Elmwood Park, III., $25 sav- 
ings bond. 

The judges for the authentic Italian 
costumes contest, in addition to Mr. 
Fischer, Mr. Borcover, and Miss Tiritilli, 
included Mr. Fred Mazzei, custom tailor, 
203 North Wabash, Chicago, Il., and Miss 
Carmella Spina, chairman, home eco- 
nomics department, Steinmetz High 
School, Chicago, III. 

The prizes for the costume contest 
have been donated by the Joint Civic 
Committee of Italian Americans, which 
sponsors the Columbus Day parade each 
year and is the civic organization repre- 
senting over 500,000 Italo-Americans in 
the Chicago metropolitan area. Mr. An- 
thony Sorrentino is the able and hard- 
working consultant for the Joint Civic 
Committee of Italian Americans. 

The Columbus Day celebration will be- 
gin with solemn high Mass at 9 a.m. at 
Our Lady of Pompeii Church in Chicago, 
with Bishop Aloysius J. Wycislo officiat- 
ing, followed at 10 a.m. by a wreath-lay- 
ing ceremony at Columbus Statue in Ver- 
non Park opposite the church. At 12 
noon, the parade will begin at State and 
Wacker Streets, Following the parade, at 
2:30 p.m., another wreath-laying cere- 
mony will take place at Columbus Monu- 
ment in Grant Park. The festivities will 
be brought to a close with a reception in 
honor of Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
beginning at 3 pm. at the Sherman 
House in Chicago, Leaders of the Italo- 
American organizations from Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan will be at the re- 
ception, together with officials from the 
city of Chicago and from the State of 
Illinois. 

It is a source of pride to know that 
Americans of all national origins will 
participate in our Columbus Day parade, 
an annual patriotic event commemorat- 
ing Columbus’ discovery of America. 
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This year, October 12 has been pro- 
claimed a legal school holiday by Gov. 
Otto Kerner, and the schoolchildren will 
be free to participate in this celebration 
and to view the parade. 

Columbus’ discovery opened the door 
to the future, not only of our own coun- 
try, but of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere as well. It may even be regarded 
as the greatest historical event of our 
times in view of the tremendous strides 
and the great advances that mankind 
has made since that eventful day, Octo- 
ber 12, 1492. 

It is entirely fitting, then, that this 
day be celebrated as a national legal holi- 
day. Toward that end, I have introduced 
in the Congress, H.R. 3891, and many of 
my colleagues have joined me in intro- 
ducing similar measures. Already, House 
Judiciary Subcommittee No. 4 has com- 
pleted hearings on this legislation, and I 
am hopeful that favorable action will be 
taken in this session of the 90th Con- 
gress, so that next year we may celebrate 
Columbus Day as a national legal holi- 
day, and thereby give this long overdue 
recognition to the eminent Italian navi- 
gator. 

It gives me great pleasure to join my 
friends in Chicago, my colleagues here in 
Washington, and my fellow citizens all 
over the United States in honoring 
America’s first and perhaps greatest im- 
migrant—Christopher Columbus. 


SLOVENIAN FESTIVAL DAY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with their long-established tra- 
dition, the Slovenian people on October 
14 will hold a festival to celebrate the 
417th anniversary of the first book 
printed in Slovenian and the 49th anni- 
versary of their independence from the 
Hapsburg Empire. 

The Slovenes form one of the six 
south-Slavic groups, known as People’s 
Republics, which make up today’s Yugo- 
slavia. Slovenia today has a territory of 
a little less than 8,000 miles and a popu- 
lation of about 1,500,000. On paper, at 
least, they have the right of self-govern- 
ment, and the least, as well as the most, 
one can say is that they seem to be rec- 
onciled, for the time being at any rate, 
to their present lot. 

But the courageous Slovenes are not a 
submissive people. In November 1957, 
Slovenian coal miners staged a successful 
sitdown strike. This was the first of- 
ficially admitted occurrence of an eco- 
nomical strike in a Communist country. 
It was not a violent rebellion on the part 
of the Slovenes but it did demonstrate 
their dissatisfaction under the Commu- 
nist system and their bravery in express- 
ing this dissatisfaction. 

They again demonstrated their dis- 
satisfaction when on December 7, 1966, 
the Government of the Yugoslav Repub- 
lic of Slovenia resigned. This was an un- 
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precedented move and was the first time 
in the history of Communist Yugoslavia 
that a government resigned after being 
defeated in Parliament. 

Mr. Janko Smole, the Slovenian Prime 
Minister, able economist and former na- 
tional bank director, handed in his gov- 
ernment’s resignation saying he could no 
longer accept responsibility for economic 
developments. The immediate cause of 
his action was a disagreement over a par- 
liamentary bill intended to reduce from 7 
to 6 percent the contributions made by 
factories to the social security program 
and to make up the difference by having 
the workers increase their contributions 
from 1 to 2 percent. This bill had to be 
approved by the National Assembly be- 
fore it could become law. One chamber 
approved it and another rejected it. 
Under the circumstances, Premier Smole 
announced his government would not 
assume responsibility for carrying out 
the economic reform and resigned. 

Finally, when both houses of Parlia- 
ment passed a bill similar to the one 
that caused the crisis, the Premier with- 
drew the resignation because the reason 
for the original resignation of the gov- 
ernment no longer existed. 

The Government of the Yugoslav Re- 
public of Slovenia bravely expressed its 
opinion by resigning when it disagreed 
with a proposal for economic reform and 
set a fine example for other Communist- 
controlled governments to follow. 

This modern-day example of Slovenian 
courage in the face of tyranny is remi- 
niscent of the bravery which Slovenes 
have demonstrated time and again dur- 
ing their long history which goes back 
over 1,000 years. 

Fortunately, being indomitable fight- 
ers for their freedom and for their na- 
tional traditions, they have never been 
totally submerged in the sea of other 
peoples which surrounds their country. 
Politically, because of their relatively 
small number, their achievements were 
bound to be limited, but in other spheres 
of activity, especially in their intellectual 
and spiritual attainments, they have 
been second to none in that part of the 
world. 

Although subjected to alien rule in 
their homeland, the Slovenes succeeded 
in printing the first book in their own 
language in the year 1550. The impor- 
tance of this event is properly ap- 
preciated when one bears in mind that 
this first printed book in the Slovene 
language was also the first printed book 
in any Slavic language. 

The story of the Slovenes in the United 
States began during the first half of the 
18th century when a group of people 
from Yugoslavia sailed for America. The 
Slovenes, like other immigrants, came to 
America to enjoy freedom and to have 
the opportunity to develop their rich and 
varied natural talents as artisans and 
artists, as laborers and tradesmen, as 
men of letters and of science, as politi- 
cians in public affairs and dedicated pub- 
lic servants in many professions, and 
above all, as daring and dauntless fight- 
ers for the preservation of the American 
democratic way of life. 

According to the latest estimates, there 
are over 400,000 Slovenes presently re- 
siding in the United States. They are 
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proud and loyal citizens of this great 
Republic. Through loyalty and pure 
merit, they have attained high and hon- 
ored positions in public life. Among such 
honored individuals are Senator FRANK 
LAUSCHE of Ohio, Congressman JoHN A. 
BLATNIK of Minnesota, and Ludwig J. 
Andolsek, Commissioner of the Civil 
Service Commission, to mention only a 
few outstanding public servants. 

On this special occasion, I would like 
to congratulate the many hundreds of 
Slovenians who reside in the Seventh 
Congressional District of Illinois, which I 
have the honor to represent. I am proud 
that the headquarters of the Slovenian 
Women’s Union of America in Chicago 
is located in my congressional district. 
At this time, I would also like to con- 
gratulate my good friend, Ludwig A. 
Leskovar, who is celebrating his 17th 
anniversary as a Slovene radio broad- 
caster in Chicago. 

The alderman and ward committee- 
man of the 25th ward, Hon. Vito Mar- 
zullo, where hundreds of Slovenians re- 
side, joins me in extending best wishes 
to the Slovenians on the occasion of 
their festival day. 

It gives me great pleasure to partici- 
pate in this celebration, and I would like 
to include at this point in the RECORD, 
the resolution of Hon. Richard J. Daley, 
mayor of Chicago, in which he proclaims 
October 14, 1967, as Slovenian Day in 
Chicago, The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Thousands of Americans of Slo- 
venian descent living in Illinois for genera- 
tions have contrbiuted greatly to the growth 
and development of our City and State; and, 

Whereas, the Slovenians of Illinois have 
formed and have been active in hundreds of 
religious, civic, fraternal and patriotic orga- 
nizations; and, 

Whereas, they have contributed in large 
measure to our American culture, notably in 
the field of folk-polka music; and, 

Whereas, the Slovenian Radio Hour of 
Chicago, under the direction of Dr. Ludwig 
A. Leskovar, is celebrating the seventeenth 
consecutive year of radio broadcasting; and, 

Whereas, this year, the Slovenians the 
world over observe the four hundred seven- 
teenth anniversary of the first printed book, 
in the year 1550 A D.; and, 

Whereas, this year marks the forty-ninth 
year since the Slovenian nation gained inde- 
pendence from the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, this being on October 29, 1918: 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, Mayor 
of the City of Chicago, do hereby declare 
Saturday, October 14, 1967, to be Slovenian 
Day in Chicago and urge all citizens to 
join with the neighbors of Slovenian descent 
in observance of this time. 


IF CONGRESS AND THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION ARE SERIOUS ABOUT 
TAX REFORM AND THE NEED TO 
DIMINISH THE DEFICIT, HERE IS 
HOW TO DOIT 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
two-step program for improving the Fed- 
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eral tax system by closing tax loopholes, 
while at the same time immediately 
raising Federal revenues needed to re- 
duce the current Federal deficit. 

Step 1 is the prompt consideration by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
of H.R. 13490, the Tax Reform Act of 
1967, which I introduce today for myself, 
Mr. REES, Mr. CoHELAN, Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp, Mr. Dow, Mr. MEEps, and Mr. 
Apams. The bill would plug or substan- 
tially diminish 10 major leaks in our 
present tax system, saving the Treasury 
more than $4 billion annually in lost 
revenues. 

Since the House Ways and Means 
Committee has voted to table the Presi- 
dent's 10-percent tax surcharge proposal, 
it now has the time, and I hope the 
energy, to tackle the longstanding task 
of tax reform. 

I recognize, however, that congres- 
sional deliberations on this bill would 
take several months. I also recognize the 
immediate need for additional revenue 
to repair in part the revenue deficit fac- 
ing us. Unless we raise additional rey- 
enues immediately, a tight money squeeze 
with disastrous effects on housing seems 
inevitable. 

Step 2, therefore, is for the House Ways 
and Means Committee immediately to 
report the President’s 10-percent tax 
surcharge proposal, amended so that it 
will terminate on March 31, 1968, for 
the purpose of providing additional Fed- 
eral revenues right now during the pe- 
riod in which the tax reform proposal is 
being considered. 

While the House Ways and Means 
Committee has at the moment balked at 
enacting the President’s semipermanent 
10-percent tax surcharge, the Committee 
should be willing to consider an emer- 
gency 6-month version of the proposal, 
which will meet the Treasury’s immedi- 
ate deficit. The President, by promptly 
stating those budgetary areas which he 
believes least essential and thus the ap- 
propriations most eligible for congres- 
sional rescission, could do his part in 
breaking the impasse. 

By March 31, 1968, when the tax sur- 
charge expires, the Tax Reform Act of 
1967 will have had a full hearing, and 
hopefully will have been enacted. At this 
time, 6 months hence, the House Ways 
and Means Committee could consider 
tax legislation anew in light of the reve- 
nue to be raised by the Tax Reform Act 
and the general state of the economy. 

The tax scenario, should create a lobby 
for tax reform of some 50 billion low- 
and moderate-income taxpayers. To the 
extent that revenues are raised through 
the closing of tax loopholes, the 50 mil- 
lion taxpayers making less than $20,000 
a year will be relieved of the additional 
tax burden. 

I strongly urge the administration and 
the Congress to adopt this two-step pro- 
gram. 

Following is a title-by-title description 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1967: 

TITLE I: SHORT TITLE AND PROVISION FOR 

PERFECTING AMENDMENTS 
TITLE H: TAXING CAPITAL GAINS UNTAXED AT 
DEATH—SAVINGS $2.5 BILLION 

The Federal revenues this year will be 
$2.5 billion smaller because capital gains 
income on appreciated property when it 
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is passed on from generation to genera- 
tion legally escapes all taxation. If tax- 
payer sells for $15,000 stock which he 
bought for $5,000, his tax—at maximum 
25-percent capital gains rates—will be 
$2,500. If he delays a day and dies owning 
the stock, neither he nor his heirs will 
pay any income tax, and Uncle Sam will 
be out the $2,500. 

This loophole greatly favors those who 
have large amounts of accumulated 
wealth to pass on to the next generation. 

Moreover, the anticipation of a tax- 
free transfer of appreciated property 
has the unfortunate effect of locking in 
investment funds which would normally 
follow investment opportunities. Instead 
of selling and reinvesting, older people 
freeze their investment portfolios to save 
paying capital gains tax. 

This income tax loophole can be closed, 
accompanied by conforming amend- 
ments. It was a part of the tax reform 
program President Kennedy sponsored 
in 1962. At one point it was approved by 
the Ways and Means Committee, only 
to be subsequently lost before the final 
version of the bill was reported. 

TITLE III: ELIMINATING THE UNLIMITED CHARI- 
TABLE DEDUCTION—SAVINGS $50 MILLION 
A painless way to raise $50 million is 

to abolish the little-known unlimited 

charitable deduction. 

The ordinary taxpayer may not deduct 
more than 30 percent of his income for 
his contributions to charity, no matter 
how much he gives. Not so with the mil- 
lionaire looking for a tax dodge. A spe- 
cial dispensation in the tax law allows 
him to deduct gifts to charity without 
limit if in eight of 10 previous years a 
total of 90 percent or better of his taxa- 
ble income has been given to charity or 
paid in taxes. 

This provision does not require that 
the millionaire give away or pay in taxes 
90 percent of his actual income for nearly 
a decade to qualify. 

For example, to qualify for the unlim- 
ited charitable deduction a high-bracket 
taxpayer with a taxable income of $1 
million may give away and pay in State 
and local taxes 90 percent of his income, 
or $900,000. But if he manages his affairs 
well, his $1 million of taxable income will 
not include a large amount of tax-free 
interest which he receives on municipal 
bonds he owns and/or one-half of his 
sizable capital gains income from his in- 
vestments. In this way he can virtually 
escape paying income taxes, while giv- 
ing away or paying in taxes substantially 
less than 90 percent of what he earns. 
TITLE IV: ELIMINATING SPECIAL TAX TREATMENT 

FOR STOCK OPTIONS—SAVINGS $100 MILLION 

As a result of the stock option loop- 
hole, top executives of large corporations 
are able to receive part of their pay at 
favorable capital gains rates. 

Here is how it works. If a corporation 
rewards an executive with a bonus or a 
raise, he must pay income tax on these 
at ordinary tax rates. If, however, the 
corporation rewards him by giving him 
an option to purchase its stock, the profit 
the executive receives upon selling the 
stock is taxed as a capital gain, at a 
maximum tax rate of 25 percent. 

On account of this tax break, stock 
options have become very popular with 
large corporations, such as Chrysler 
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Corp. In 1958, Chrysler gave its top ex- 
ecutives options to purchase shares of its 
stock. They exercised the options in 1963, 
receiving Chrysler stock on which they 
realized a profit of nearly $4 million. This 
doubled the nearly $4 million in salaries 

and bonuses they had received in the 6 

years from 1958 through 1963. 

But, instead of having to pay income 
tax at regular rate up to 70 percent on 
the $4 million profit they received from 
the sale of the stock, the Chrysler of- 
ficials only paid income tax at the maxi- 
mum 25-percent capital gains rate. 

As a result of President Kennedy’s 
1962 request that the stock option loop- 
hole be abolished, the Revenue Act of 
1964 tightened up the terms qualifying 
business executives for this privileged 
treatment. The privilege, however, still 
remains. It is time to ring down the 
curtain on it. 

By so doing, the saving to the Treas- 
ury could well be $100 million. 

TITLE V: ELIMINATING THE $100 DIVIDEND EX- 

CLUSION—SAVINGS $200 MILLION 

In 1964, one out of every seven tax- 
payers got a tax break which his fellow 
taxpayer did not. The lucky ones were 
generally the high-bracket taxpayers 
who invested in stocks. They paid no tax 
on the first $100 of dividends which they 
received. By contrast, their neighbors 
who put their money in savings and 
loans or in Government bonds, paid in- 
come tax on all the interest paid them. 

The dividend exclusion was first writ- 
ten into the tax law in 1954. The osten- 
sible reason was to compensate for the 
“double taxation” of dividends which are 
taxed first to the corporation as corpo- 
rate income and then again as a dividend 
when distributed to the taxpayer. 

The logic of the double taxation argu- 
ment would lead to the conclusion that 
all dividends should escape tax. Uncle 
Sam would then lose over $2.4 billion in 
taxes instead of the $200 million he now 
loses on account of the $100 exclusion. 
But even the strongest proponents of the 
1954 dividend exclusion did not think 
this appropriate. 

Corporations and their shareholders 
are separate taxable entities. Enterprises 
are, in fact, incorporated for the very 
purpose of limiting the owner's liability 
by separating his income and assets from 
those of the corporation. Thus, there is 
no injustice in taxing the owner’s and the 
eorporation’s incomes independently. 

Double taxation, moreover, is a fact of 
life. Excise, sales, and use taxes are often 
pyramided on top of each other. The 
amount of the sales tax on a car, for ex- 
ample, is in part attributable to taxes 
on the parts which went into it. 

Abolishing this special privilege for 
Shareholders would increase Treasury 
revenues by $200 million. 

TITLE VI: ELIMINATING THE BENEFITS DERIVED 
PROM MULTIPLE CORPORATIONS—SAVINGS $150 
MILLION 
A popular way to avoid high tax rates 

is to divide the income from one source 

among a number of largely fictional tax- 
payers. Dividing a single business enter- 
prise into a number of separate parts for 
tax purposes has long been a disorder of 
the corporate world. Since the first 
$25,000 of corporate income is taxed at 
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a 22-percent rate and the remainder at 

48 percent, it is a decided advantage, for 

example, to have four corporations re- 

porting taxable income of $25,000 each 
rather than one corporation reporting 
$100,000. 

In a June 20 speech, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Stanley S. Surrey 
said that where a single enterprise is 
involved, it should be taxed as a single 
enterprise, regardless of how many sub- 
sidiaries it is divided into or of whether 
the division was made for legitimate 
business or for purely tax reasons. 

Ignoring the multiple corporate parts 
of a single business enterprise would save 
the Treasury $150 million annually. 
TITLE VII: REMOVING THE TAX EXEMPTION ON 

MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS— 

SAVINGS $50 MILLION 

Cities throughout the country are 
today issuing municipal bonds, bearing 
tax-free interest to finance industrial 
plants and commercial facilities for pri- 
vate, profitmaking corporations. 

The usual method by which cities pass 
their tax benefits to private corporations 
is to issue bonds to construct a plant in 
accordance with the corporation’s spec- 
ifications and then to lease the structure 
to the corporation, using the rental pay- 
ments to retire the bond. Because the 
city’s bonds are tax free, their interest 
rate is lower than the interest rates on 
bonds which the corporation could issue. 
The corporation reaps the advantage of 
the low tax-exempt interest rate. 

Unlike ordinary tax-exempt municipal 
bonds which finance at lower tax- 
exempt interest rates needed public fa- 
cilities, such as schools, roads, sewers, 
hospitals, or airports, these municipal 
industrial development bonds have no 
redeeming virtue. They are simply an 
unintentional Federal subsidy to private 
industry. Plugging this loophole would 
save the Treasury at least $50 million a 
year. 

TITLE VII: REDUCING THE MINERAL DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE FROM 2714 PERCENT TO 15 PER- 
CENT ON OIL AND FROM 23 PERCENT TO 15 
PERCENT ON 41 OTHER MINERALS—SAVINGS 
$300 MILLION 
The most celebrated of tax loopholes is 

the oil depletion allowance. This allow- 
ance spares the oil millionaire from pay- 
ing income on the first 274% percent of 
the gross income from his oil wells—so 
long as it does not exceed 50 percent of 
his net income. 

In 1964, as a result of this provision, 
the five largest U.S. oil refiners paid the 
following percentages of their income in 
Federal income taxes: Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, 1.7 percent; Texaco, 0.8 per- 
cent; Gulf, 8.6 percent; Socony Mobile, 
5.9 percent; Standard of California, 2.1 
percent—these tax payments in a year in 
which corporate taxes rates were 48 per- 
cent. 

The percentage depletion allowance 
runs as long as the oil well is producing, 
bears no relation to investment, and, as 
@ consequence, permits recovery of tax- 
free income far in excess of actual in- 
vestment. In fact, the Treasury has re- 
cently disclosed that, on an average, the 
cost of an oil well is recovered 19 times 
over by the depletion allowance. 

If depletion were not computed on a 
percentage basis, but were, like ordinary 
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depreciation, limited to the cost of the 
oilwell, it would not be objectionable. The 
income tax is a tax on income, not on 
capital which is used up. 

Ideally, then, percentage depletion 
should be replaced with cost depletion. 
But since this is a practical tax reform 
package which can be enacted, this title 
includes only a provision that the per- 
centage depletion allowance be reduced 
by less than one-half, from 27½ to 15 
percent, the percentage now applicable 
to over 40 other minerals, 

At the same time, this title would re- 
duce to 15 percent the mineral depletion 
allowance on 41 minerals now enjoying a 
23-percent depletion rate. These two re- 
forms would put a ceiling on all percent- 
age depletion of 15 percent. 

In his 1950 tax message, President Tru- 
man said: 

I know of no loophole in the tax laws so 
inequitable as the excessive depletion exemp- 
tions now enjoyed by oil and mining interests. 


He then proposed in that year, and 
again in 1951, to limit the mineral de- 
pletion deduction to 15 percent. 

The revenue gain from this modest 
reduction of a special privilege would be 
at least $800 million annually. 

TITLE IX: ESTABLISHING THE SAME RATE FOR 

GIFT AND ESTATE TAXES—SAVINGS, $100 MILLION 
Present tax law places a premium on 

a person giving away his property during 
his lifetime. Three thousand dollars can 
be given away annually to each of any 
number of individuals without paying 
gift tax. Over and above these amounts, 
$30,000 can be given away by a person 
during his lifetime without paying gift 
tax. Finally, any taxable gift is taxed at 
only three-quarters of the estate tax rate 
on property which is transferred at 
death. 

Proposed here is a simple 25-percent 
increase in gift tax rates so that prop- 
erty given away is taxed at the same 
rate without regard to whether it is given 
during the donor’s lifetime or at his 
death. 

On June 20, Assistant Secretary Sur- 
rey called for a major overhaul of the 
gift and estate taxes in order to elimi- 
nate this and other inequities, One hun- 
dred million dollars in revenues could 
be gained quickly by the reform incor- 
porated in this title. 

TITLE X: ELIMINATING PAYMENT OF ESTATE 
TAXES BY THE REDEMPTION OF GOVERNMENT 
BONDS AT PAR—SAVINGS, $50 MILLION 
If upon death a person faces a $100,000 

probable estate tax bill and has a smart 
lawyer, the lawyer will advise his client 
to buy $100,000 worth of long-term U.S. 
Government bonds. Why? Because the 
U.S. Treasury will redeem its bonds at 
par in payment of estate taxes, no mat- 
ter what his client paid for them. If his 
client, for example, buys Government 
bonds for $80,000 and his estate turns 
them in at $100,000 the decedent re- 
duces his estate tax bill by 20 percent. 

Uncle Sam loses $50 million a year as 
a result of his little known generosity. 
TITLE XI: ELIMINATING ACCELERATED DEPRECIA- 

TION ON SPECULATIVE REAL ESTATE—SAVINGS 

$100 MILLION 

This title would repeal section 1250 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, permitting 
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accelerated tax depreciation on specula- 
tive investment real estate. 

As the law now stands generally 
speaking an owner of real estate may 
take an accelerated depreciation dedue- 
tion against his ordinary income, sell his 
real estate, and then receive capital gain 
income at the lower capital gain tax rate 
for the difference between the sale price 
and the depreciated value of the prop- 
erty. 

The effect of this provision is to allow 
income which would normally be taxed 
at regular tax rates to be taxed at lower 
capital gains rates. 

President Kennedy requested this re- 
form in his tax reform program of 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a copy of H.R. 
13490 at this point in the RECORD: 

H.R. 13490 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to raise needed additional revenues 
by tax reform 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 101. Short title, etc. 

(a) SHORT Trrte.—This Act may be cited 
as the “Tax Reform Act of 1967“. 

(b) AMENDMENT oF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, 
a section or other provision, the reference 
shall be considered to be made a section or 
other provision of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 

Sec. 102. Technical and conforming changes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate shall, as soon as practicable but in any 
event not later than 90 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, submit to the 
Committee om Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives a draft of the technical 
and conforming changes in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 which are necessary 
to refiect throughout such Code the changes 
in the substantive provisions of law made 
by this Act. 


TITLE II—CAPTTAL GAINS UNTAXED AT 
DEATH 

Sec. 201. Carryover of basis at death. 

(a) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1014.—Section 
1014 (relating to basis of property acquired 
from a decedent) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

(ct) Decevents DYING AFTER DECEMBER 31, 
1967.—In the case of a decedent dying after 
December 31, 1967, this section shall not 
apply to any property for which an adjusted 
carryover basis is provided by section 1023.” 

(b) ADJUSTED CaRRYOVER Basis.—Part I of 
subchapter O of chapter 1 (relating to basis 
rules of general application) is amended by 
redesignating section 1023 as section 1024 
and by inserting after section 1022 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 1023. Adjusted carryover basis for cer- 
tain property acquired from a 
decedent dying after December 
31, 1967. 

„(a) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, if— 

“(1) carryover basis property is acquired 
from a decedent dying after December 31, 
1967, and 

“(2) the gross estate at death of the de- 
cedent exceeds $60,000, 
then the basis of such property in the hands 
of the person so acquiring it shall be the 
adjusted basis of the property immediately 
before the death of the decedent, further 
adjusted as provided in this section. 

“(b) Carryover BASIS PROPERTY DEFINED. — 
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For purposes of this section, the term ‘carry- 
over basis property’ means any property ac- 
quired from a decedent dying after Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, which is property described in 
paragraph (1), (2), ae (4), (6), or (9) of 
section 1014(b), other than— 

“(1) property acquired by the decedent be- 
fore January 1, 1951, 

“(2) property (not including property of 
extraordinary value) which is a personal or 
household effect, 

“(3) property acquired by any person 
from the decedent before his death which 
was disposed of by such person before the 
decedent's death, 

(4) property described in section 2042 
(relating to proceeds of life insurance), and 

(5) property which constitutes a right to 
receive an item of income in respect of a 
decedent under section 691. 

„e INCREASE IN Basis.— 

“(2) In GENERAL.—The basis of carryover 
basis property in the hands of the person ac- 
quiring it from the decedent shall be in- 
creased by its proportionate share of the 
Federal and State estate taxes attributable 
to the net appreciation in value of all carry- 
over basis properties. 

“(2) MINIMUM INCREASE. —In the case of 
any decedent, the aggregate increase under 
paragraph (1) shall not be less than which- 
ever of the following amounts is the greater: 

“(A) the amount (if any) by which $60,000 
exceeds the aggregate bases of all property 
included in the gross estate (such bases to 
be determined after the application of sec- 
tion 1014 but before any adjustment under 
this section), or 

“(B) the amount (if any) by which $15,- 
000 exceeds the amount by which the aggre- 
gate bases of all property to which section 
1014 applies (such bases to be determined 
after the application of section 1014) is 


“(3) MANNER OF ALLOCATION.— 

“(AJ In cenzRaL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (By, the increase under this 
subsection in the basis of each carryover 
basis property shall be that amount which 
bears the same ratio to the aggregate in- 
crease determined under paragraphs (1) and 
(2) as the appreciation in value of such 
property bears to the aggregate appreciation 
in value of all carryover basis properties hav- 


DEMPTIONS.—To the extent the decedent pro- 
vides by will, the increase in basis under this 
subsection shall be allocated first to stock 
which is carryover basis property and which 
after his death is redeemed under section 303 
(relating to distributions in redemption of 
stock to pay death taxes). Any remaining in- 
crease in basis under this subsection shall 
be allocated among the other carryover basis 
property in accordance with subparagraph 
(A). 

“(4) FAIR MARKET VALUE LIMITATION.—The 
increase under this subsection in the basis 
of any property shall not exceed the increase 
necessary to produce a basis equal to the 
fair market value of such property. 

“(d) FURTHER INCREASE In Basis FoR CER- 
TAIN STATE SUCCESSION TAx Pam BY TRANS- 
FEREE OF PROPERTY .—I{— 

“(I) any person acquires carryover basis 
property from a decedent, and 

“(2) such person actually pays an amount 
of estate, inheritance, legacy, or succession 
tax with respect to such property to any State 
or possession of the United States or to the 
District. of Columbia for which the estate is 
not liable, 
then the basis of such property (after any 
adjustment under subsection (e)) shall be 
increased (but not above its fair market 
value) by the portion of such amount which 
is attributable to the appreciation in value 
of such property. 
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“(e) TREATMENT OF COMMUNITY PROP- 
ERTY.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—Thħe surviving spouse’s 
interest in all community property— 

“(A) for purposes of subsections (a) (2) 
and (c)(2), shall be treated as included in 
the gross estate of the decedent, 

(B] for purposes of this section (other 
than subsection (d)), shall be treated as 
property acquired from the decedent, and 

“(C) for purposes of subsections (b) (1) 
and (e), shall be treated as property held by 
the decedent. 

“(2) COMMUNITY PROPERTY DEFINED.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), the term ‘com- 
munity property’ means property— 

“(A) held by the decedent and the sur- 
viving spouse as community property under 
the laws of any State or possession of the 
United States, or any foreign country, and 

“(B) at least one-half of the whole com- 
munity property interest im which was in- 
chudible in determining the value of the de- 
cedent's gross estate under chapter 11. 

“(f) SPECIAL RULES AND DEFINITIONS FOR 
APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION (c)—For pur- 
poses of subsection (c)— 

“(1) FEDERAL AND STATE ESTATE TAXES.—The 
term ‘Federal and State estate taxes’ means 


only— 

“(A) the tax imposed by section 2001 or 
2101, reduced by (i) any credit allowable 
with respect to a tax on prior transfers by 
section 2013 or 2102, and (it) amy credit al- 
lowable with respect to State death taxes 
under section 2011 or 2102, and 

B) any estate, inheritance, legacy, or 
succession taxes, for which the estate is 
Hable, actually paid by the estate to any 
State or possession of the United States, or 
to the District of Columbia. 

“(2) FEDERAL AND STATE ESTATE TAXES AT- 
TRIBUTABLE TO NET APPRECIATION IN VALUE.— 
The term ‘Federal and State estate taxes at- 
tributable to the net appreciation in value 
of all carryover basis properties’ means that 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
Federal and State estate taxes as the net 
appreciation im value of the carryover basis 
properties bears to the value of the gross 
estate (as defined im section 2031 or section 
2103). 

“(3) NET APPRECIATION.—The net apprecia- 
tion in value of all carryover basis properties 
is the amount by which the fair market value 
of all such property exceeds the adjusted 
basis of such property immediately before 
the death of the decedent. 

“(4) Grrrs.—In the case of carryover basis 
property acquired from the decedent by gift, 
the increase in basis under subsection (e) 
shall not exceed the amount by which the 
increase under such subsection is greater 
than the increase allowable under section 
1015(d). 

“(5) CHARITABLE GIFTS.—If— 

“(A) a deduction is allowable under sec- 
tion 2055 or 2106(a) (2) with respect to any 
property, and 

(B) such property is specifically identi- 
flable as passing from the decedent to a use 
specified in such section, 
then, to the extent of such deduction, such 
‘property shall be treated as property which 
is not carryover basis property. 

“(g) OTHER SPECIAL RULES AND DEFINI- 
TIONS.— 

“(1) FAIR MARKET VALUE.—For purposes of 
this section, when not otherwise distinctly 
expressed, the term fair market value’ means 
fair market value determined under chapter 
11 (including section 2032, relating to al- 
ternate valuation). 

“(2) PROPERTY PASSING FROM THE DECE- 
DENT.—For purposes of this section, property 
passing from the decedent shall be treated 
as property acquired from the decedent. 

“(3) DECEDENT’sS BASIS UNKNOWN.—If the 
facts necessary to determine the basis (un- 
adjusted) of carryover basis property im- 
mediaitely before the death of the decedent 
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are unknown to the person acquiring such 
property from the decedent, such basis shall 
be treated as being the fair market value of 
such property as of the date (or approximate 
date) at which such property was acquired 
by the decedent or by the last preceding 
owner in whose hands it did not have a basis 
determined in whole or in part by reference 
to its basis in the hands of a prior holder. 

“(4) CERTAIN MORTGAGES.—For purposes of 
subsections (c) and (d), if— 

“(A) there is an unpaid mortgage on, or 
indebtedness in respect of, property, 

“(B) such mortgage or indebtedness does 
not constitute a liability of the estate, and 

“(C) such property is included in the gross 
estate undiminished by such mortgage or in- 
debtedness, 


then the value of such property to be treated 
as included in the gross estate shall be the 
value of such property, diminished by such 
mortgage or indebtedness. 

“(5) DECEDENTS NONRESIDENT AND NOT CITI- 
zeNS.—In the case of a decedent nonresident 
not a citizen of the United States— 

“(A) this section shall be applied by sub- 
stituting for the figure 660,000“ wherever it 
appears the amount of the exemption deter- 
mined under section 2106(a) (3), and 

„B) subsection (e) (2) (B) shall be ap- 
plied by substituting for the figure ‘$15,000’ 
the amount which is equal to 14 of the 
amount of the exemption determined under 
section 2106(a) (3). 

“(h) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section.” 

(c) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1016 (a) —Sec- 
tion 1016(a) (relating to adjustments to 
basis) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and by inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(22) to the extent provided in section 
1023, relating to adjusted carryover basis for 
certain property acquired from a decedent 
dying after December 31, 1967.” 

(d) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 691(c).— 

(1) Section 691(c)(2)(A) (relating tə 
deduction for estate tax in case of income in 
respect of decedents) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(A) The term ‘estate tax’ means Federal 
and State estate taxes (within the meaning 
of section 1023 (f) (1)).” 

(2) Section 691(c)(2)(C) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(C) The estate tax attributable to such 
net value shall be an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the estate tax as such net 
value bears to the value of the gross estate.” 

(e) INFORMATION REQUIREMENT.— 

(1) In GeneraL.—Subpart A of part III of 
subchapter A of chapter 61 (relating to in- 
formation concerning persons subject to spe- 
cial provisions) is amended by inserting 
after section 6039 the following new section: 


“Sec. 6039A. Information regarding basis of 
property acquired from a de- 
cedent. 

„(a) In GeneRaL.—Every executor (as de- 
fined in section 2203) shall furnish with re- 
spect to the property of the decedent such 
information as the Secretary or his delegate 
may prescribe by regulations relating to— 

- “(1) the name and last address of the de- 

cedent; 

“(2) the name and address of each person 
acquiring property from the decedent or to 
whom the property passed from the decedent, 
and a description of each item of such 
property; 

(3) the adjusted basis (within the mean- 
ing of section 1011) of each such item in the 
hands of the decedent immediately before 
his death; and 

“(4) any other information similar or re- 
lated in nature to that specified in this para- 
graph. 

If an executor is unable to furnish all of 
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the information required under this para- 
graph with respect to an item of property, 
he shall include in his return as much of 
such information as he is able to, including 
a description of such item and the name of 
every person holding a legal or beneficial in- 
terest therein, and, upon notice from the 
Secretary or his delegate, such person shall 
be treated with respect to such item as if he 
were an executor for purposes of this section. 

“(b) STATEMENTS To BE FURNISHED TO 
PERSONS WHO ACQUIRE PROPERTY FROM A DE- 
CEDENT.—Every executor who is required to 
furnish information under subsection (a) 
shall furnish in writing to each person de- 
scribed in subsection (a) (2) such informa- 
tion with respect to each item of property 
acquired from the decedent or passing from 
the decedent to such person as is required 
under subsection (a) and which the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may prescribe by regula- 
tions.” 

(2) Penatties.—Subchapter B of chapter 
68 (relating to assessable penalties) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 6684. Failure to file information with 
respect to basis of property ac- 
quired from a decedent. 

“(a) INFORMATION REQUIRED To BE FUR- 
NISHED TO THE SECRETARY. —Any executor 
who fails to furnish information required 
under section 6039A(a) on the date pre- 
scribed therefor (determined with regard to 
any extension of time for filing) shall pay a 
penalty of 1 percent of the fair market value 
of the property described in section 6039A(a) 
(2), or $5,000, whichever is less, for such fail- 
ure, unless it is shown that such failure is 
due to reasonable cause and not to willful 
neglect. 

“(b) INFORMATION REQUIRED To Be FUR- 
NISHED TO BENEFICIARIES.—Any executor who 
fails to furnish in writing to each person de- 
scribed in section 6039 A (a) (2) the informa- 
tion required under section 6039A(b), unless 
it is shown that such failure is due to reason- 
able cause and not to willful neglect, shall 
pay (upon notice and demand by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate and in the same manner 
as tax) $50 for each such failure, but the 
total amount imposed for all such failures 
shall not exceed $1,000.” 

(f) DISCHARGE or EXECUTOR FROM PERSONAL 
LiaBiLiry.—Section 2204 (relating to dis- 
charge of executor from personal liability) 
is amended by striking out “notified,” where 
it appears in the second sentence of such sec- 
tion and inserting in lieu thereof “notified 
or on furnishing of a bond pursuant to sec- 
tion 6165 in circumstances in which the Sec- 
retary or his delegate is satisfied that such 
payment will be made,”. 

Sec, 202. Effective date. 

The amendments made by section 201 shall 
apply only with respect to decedents dying 
after December 31, 1967. 

TITLE UI—REPEAL OF UNLIMITED 

CHARITABLE DEDUCTION 
Sec. 301. Repeal of deduction. 

Sections 170(b) (1) (C) (relating to unlim- 
ited deduction for certain individuals) and 
170(g) (relating to application of unlimited 
deduction) are repealed. 

Sec. 302. Effective date. 

Section 301 shall apply with respect to tax- 
able years ending after December 31, 1967. 
TITLE IV—REPEAL OF STOCK OPTION 
PROVISIONS 

Sec. 401. Repeal of provisions. 

(a) QUALIFIED Stock Oprions.—Section 422 
(relating to qualified stock options) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) RESTRICTED Stock Oprions.—Section 
424 (relating to restricted stock options) is 
repealed. 

Sec. 402. Effective date. 

Section 401 shall apply with respect to op- 

tions granted after December 31, 1967. 
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TITLE V—REPEAL OF DIVIDEND 
EXCLUSION 
Sec. 501, Repeal. 

Section 116 (relating to partial exclusion 
from gross income of dividends received by 
individuals) is repealed. 

Sec. 502. Effective date. 

Section 501 shall apply with respect to 
taxable years ending after December 31, 
1967. 

TITLE VI—MULTIPLE SURTAX 
EXEMPTION 


Sec. 601. Repeal of privilege of groups to 
elect exemption. 

Section 1562 (relating to privilege of groups 
to elect multiple surtax exemptions) is re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 602. Effective date. 

Section 601 shall apply with respect to 

taxable years ending after December 31, 1967. 


TITLE VII—MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BONDS 
Sec. 701. Elimination of exemption. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Section 103 (relating to 
interest on certain governmental obliga- 
tions) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (c) as subsection (e), and by inserting 
after subsection (b) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS.— 

“(1) SUBSECTION (a)(1) NOT TO APPLY.— 
Any industrial development bond (as defined 
in paragraph (2)) issued after December 31, 
1967, shall not be considered an obligation 
described in subsection (a) (1). 

“(2) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOND DE- 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For p es of this 
subsection, the term ‘industrial development 
bond’ means an obligation the payment of 
the principal or interest on which is— 

(i) secured in whole or in part by a lien, 
mortgage, pledge, or other security interest 
in property of a character subject to the 
allowance for depreciation, or 

„() secured in whole or in part by an 
interest in (or to be derived primarily from) 
payments to be made in respect of money or 
property of a character subject to the al- 
lowance for depreciation. 
which is or will be used, under a lease, sale, 
or loan arrangement, for industrial or com- 
mercial purposes. 

„B) Excreprions.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A), property shall not be treated 
as used for industrial or commercial pur- 
poses if it is used— 

“(i) to provide entertainment (including 
sporting events) or recreational facilities for 
the general public; 

“(il) to provide facilities for the holding 
of a convention, trade show, or similar event; 

(Ui) as an airport, dock, wharf, or similar 
transportation facility; 

„(iv) in the furnishing or sale of electric 
energy, gas, water, or sewage disposal serv- 
ices; or 

“(v) in an active trade or business owned 
and operated by an organization described 
in subsection (a) (1). 

“(3) Excrerprion.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any obligation issued before Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, for a project assisted by the 
United States under title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1450 and following, 
relating to slum clearance and urban re- 
newal) or under title I or title II of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C, 3131 and following).” 

(b) CERTAIN URBAN RENEWAL Bonps.—Sec- 
tion 102(g) of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended (42 U.S.C, 1152(g)), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(g) Obligations, including interest there- 
on, other than industrial development bonds 
(within the meaning of section 103(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954), issued by 
local public agencies for projects assisted 
pursuant to this title, and income derived 
by such agencies from such projects, shall be 
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exempt from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the Untted States.” 
Sec, 702. Effective date. 

The amendments made by section 701 
shall apply with respect to taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1967. 


TITLE VIII—PERCENTAGE DEPLETION 
RATES FOR OIL, GAS, AND CERTAIN 
OTHER MINERALS. 

Sec. 801.. Reduction in rates. 

Section 613(b) (relating to percentage de- 
pletion rates) is amended—. 

(1) by striking out “2714 percent“ in 
paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“15 percent“; and (2) by striking out 23 
percent” in paragraph (2) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “15 percent”. 

Sec. 802. Effective date. 

Section 801 shall apply with respect to 
taxable years ending after December 31, 1967. 


TITLE EX—INCREASE IN GIFT TAX RATES 


TO ESTATE TAX LEVEL 
Sec. 901. Increase in rates. 
The table in section 2502(a) (relating to 
computation of tax) is amended to read as 


follows: 


“RATE. SCHEDULE 


“If the taxable gifts 
are: 
Not over 65,000 


Over $5,000 but not 
over $10,000. 
Over $10,000 but not 
over $20,000, 
Over $20,000 but not 
over $30,000. 
Over $30,000 but not 
over $40,000. 
Over $40,000 but not 
over $50,000. 
Over $50,000 but not 
over $60,000. 
Over $60,000 but not 
over $100,000. 
Over $100,000 but 
not over $260,000. 


Over $250,000 but 
not over $500,000. 


Over $500,000 but 
not over $750,000. 


Over $750,000 but 
not over $1,000,- 
000. 

Over $1,000,000 but 
not over $1,250,- 
000. 

Over $1,250,000 but 
not over $1,500,- 
000. 

Over $1,500,000 but 
not over $2,000,- 


000. 
Over $2,000,000 but 
not over $2,500,- 


000. 
Over $2,500,000 but 
— over $3,000,- 


Over $3,000,000 buf 
not over $3,500,- 
000. 

Over $3,500,000 but 
not over $4,000,- 
000. 

Over $4,000,000 but 
not over $5,000,- 
000. 


Over $7,000,000 but 
not over $8,000,- 
000. 


The tax shall be: 


3% of the taxable 
gifts. 
$150, plus 7% of ex- 
cess over $5,000. 
$500, plus 11% of ex- 
cess over $10,000. 
$1,600, plus 14% of 
excess Over $20,000. 
$3,000, plus 18% of 
excess over $30,000. 
$4,800, plus 22% of 
excess over $40,000. 
$7,000, plus 25% of 
excess over $50,000. 
$9,500, plus 28% of 
excess over $60,000.. 
$20,700, plus 30% of 
excess over $100,- 
000. 


$65,700, plus 32% of 
excess over $250,- 
000. 


$145,700, plus 35% 


of excess over 
$500,000. 
$233,200, plus 37% 
of excess over 
$750,000. 
$325,700, plus 39% 
of excess over 
$1,000,000. 
$423,200, plus 42% 
of excess over 
$1,250,000. 
$528,200, plus 45% 
of excess over 
$1,500,000. 
$753,200, plus 49% 
of excess over 
$2,000,000. 
$998,200, plus 53% 
of excess over 
$2 
$1,263,200, plus 56% 
of excess over 
$3,000,000. 
$1,543,200, plus 59% 
of excess over 
$3,500,000. 
$1,838,200, plus 63% 
ef excess over 
$4,000,000. 
$2,468,200, plus 67% 
of excess over 
$5,000,000. 
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“RATE SCHEDULE—continued 
“If the taxable gifts The tax shall be: 


are: 
Over $8,000,000 but $4,568,200, plus 76% 
not over $10,000,- of excess over 
000. $8,000,000. 
Over 810,000, 000 $6,088,200, plus 77% 
of excess over 
$10,000,000.”. 


Sec. 902. Effective date. 
Section 901 shall apply with respect to 
calendar years after 1967. 


TITLE X—USE OF UNITED STATES BONDS 
TO PAY ESTATE TAX 


Sec. 1001. Repeal of authority to use bonds 
for tax payments. 

(a) Repeat.—Section 14 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act (31 U.S.C, 765) is repealed. 

(b) PROHIBITION AGAINST USE or Bonps.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
no bond or other obligation of the United 
States may be accepted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in satisfaction of any amount. 
of Federal estate tax liability greater than 
the fair market value of such obligation at 
the time it is presented as payment of such 
liability. 
Sec, 1002. Effective date. 

Section 1001 shall apply with respect to 
obligations acquired after December 31, 1967. 


TITLE XI—GAINS FROM THE DISPOSI- 

TION OF DEPRECIABLE REALTY 
Sec. 1401. Inclusion of realty as section 1245 

property. 

(a) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1245.—Section 
1245 (a) (3) (relating to gain from disposi- 
tions of certain depreciable property) is 
amended by redesignating subparagraphs 
(B) and (C) as subparagraphs (C) and (D), 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after subparagraph (A) the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(B) any real property which is or has 
been property of a character subject to the 
allowance for depreciation provided in sec- 
tion 167, or”. 

(b) REPEAL or SECTION 1250.—Section 1250 
(relating to gain from dispositions of certain 
depreciable realty) is repealed. 

Sec. 1402. Effective date. 

This title shall apply to dispositions oc- 

curring after December 31, 1967. 


A TRIBUTE TO CASIMIR PULASKI 
ON THE OCCASION OF PULASKI 
DAY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent. that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman. 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to add my voice, on this occasion, to the 
chorus of praise accorded the exploits of 
Casimir Pulaski, a mighty son of Poland 
and champion of the democratic cause. 

Born to royalty, Pulaski had every op- 
portunity of making the most of status 
quo conditions in 18th century Europe. 
Without struggle, without difficulty, he 
could have lived the life of splendor and 
magnificence as a, member of the Polish 
Royal Court, in keeping with his family 
traditions. 

Pulaski, however, was a man of great. 
imagination, conscience, and democratic 
spirit; so much so that he could not: tol- 
erate the outrage of tyranny. Joining 
with others, he was successful, for a time, 
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in establishing effective resistance to for- 
eign encroachment on Polish soil and 
foreign domination of Polish governmen- 
tal affairs. Pulaski and his kind were 
worn down, however, and overwhelmed 
by an alliance of foreign adventurers and 
less principled Polish noblemen. Follow- 
ing the overthrow, in 1772, of Polish re- 
publican government established under 
the so-called Confederation of Bar, Pu- 
laski and other Polish patriots were 
driven from the land, seeking sanctuary. 
The cause of Polish independence appar- 
ently was dead. 

Advised of the impending American 
revolution, Pulaski became the advocate 
of American principles, and offered his 
services to American officials in France. 
A cavalry officer of high degree, experi- 
enced in battle, he was of course grate- 
fully received, and by the summer of 1777, 
was in America, ready for services in the 
democratic cause. 

At Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Valley Forge, the courage of Pulaski in- 
spired American troops, and following 
every bold performance he was pro- 
moted, until at last he was directed south 
to lead the Colonial cavalry against the 
British forces in the South. A dashing 
figure on the battlefield, a. man of fear- 
less determination, he had become, by 
1779, a spectacular symbol of foreign par- 
ticipation in the Colonial cause. 

At the height of his fame, recognized 
for valor and ability, he organized and 
led a cavalry charge against the enemy, 
at Savannah, in October, 1779. The Brit- 
ish resistance was intense and Pulaski 
was severely wounded in the battle. Sev- 
eral days later, he died. 

To every American patriot, the loss of 
Pulaski appeared in the nature of catas- 
trophe. His dauntless spirit and numer- 
ous accomplishments. rendered him a 
hero of unprecedented proportions, and 
his loss was mourned on a National scale. 

On this day, marking the anniversary 
of his demise, we hail the memory of 
Pulaski—a man of principle, of courage, 
and high attainments, and a man to 
whom the struggle for democracy was 
the most important motivating factor in 
the world. 


COLUMBUS DAY, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
pleased to again pay tribute to Chris- 
topher Columbus, the grand admiral of 
the oceans who heroically braved the 
myth and mysteries of the terrifying, 
uncharted Atlantic to discover America. 

That bold and daring venture, a major 
milestone in the history of mankind, 
deserves to be remembered anew each 
year. In and of itself, it is sufficient rea- 
son to justify a national celebration in 
a country that owes its existence to that. 
magical moment of discovery. 

This year October 12 has a special 
significance, for hearings have just been 
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completed on proposed legislation I have 
introduced to designate Columbus Day 
as a national holiday. On this day next 
year, it is my hope that the legislation 
will be law, and that the entire Nation 
will join together in commemorating the 
valiant evement of Columbus in 
opening the new world to civilization and 
settlement. 

I do not mind admitting for the record 
that I have dreamed of such a national 
holiday since early boyhood, and that I 
have worked with diligence and dedica- 
tion to make this dream a reality ever 
since my election to Congress in 1948. 

In pursuit of this goal, it was my priv- 
ilege to serve as national chairman of 
the Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day. 

From this vantage point, I made a 
wonderful and heartening discovery of 


own. 

I learned that I was not one of a small 
group that had embraced this cause; but 
rather that I was a part of a large, broad- 
based cross-section of representative 
Americans from every walk of life who 
shared a desire to bring about the cre- 
ation of Columbus Day as a national 
holiday. 

The list of proponents is lengthy, im- 
posing, and impressive, headed by Presi- 
dent Johnson and Vice President Hum- 
PHREY. And going back over the years to 
many others of equal stature, it includes 
Governor Hughes from my home State 
of New Jersey, elected and appointed of- 
ficials, judges, scientists, educators, lead- 
ers of business and commerce, labor 
Officials, white collar workers, blue collar 
workers, and housewives. 

It is particularly significant to realize 
that today 38 of our 50 States are observ- 
ing October 12 as a State holiday. And 
these 38 States include the most popu- 
lous in the Nation, together accounting 
for all but a tiny percentage of our total 
population. 

Mr. Speaker, such overwhelming num- 
bers and support cannot be ignored. It is 
especially incumbent upon the Congress 
of the United States, the basic focal 
point of representative democracy, to 
heed the message of these overwhelming 
numbers and to act in accordance with 
the will of the majority of the people. 

If the Congress is truly and accurately 
to be reflective of the view of the major- 
ity on this question, it should move for- 
ward with speed and determination to 
enact the legislation now under consid- 
eration, which is similar to a measure 
passed by the Senate in the 88th Con- 
gress. 

As one who has given considerable 
thought to the question, I would like to 
outline my thoughts on the objectives of 
creating a national holiday on Columbus 
Day. 5 

As I envision it, Columbus Day would 
me a multipurpose national holiday. 

It would, of course, recognize the mag- 
nificent accomplishment of the fearless 
Genovese navigator who sailed ever on- 
werd despite the fears and obstacles 
which continually rose to confront him. 

Whether Columbus was actually the 
first or second, or even the third, voy- 
ager to reach these shores is purely aca- 
demic and totally irrelevant. It detracts 
nothing from the intrepid admiral’s dar- 
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ing and determination. It subtracts noth- 
ing from the everlasting significance of 
his unique and monumental achieve- 
ment. 

This leads me to my thoughts on the 
second objective of a national Columbus 
Day observance. 

It would, in my judgment, be an ideal 
day for an annual reaffirmation by the 
American people of their faith in the fu- 
ture, a declaration of willingness to face 
with confidence the imponderables of 
unknown tomorrows. 

In the courageous spirit of Columbus, 
we would pay tribute to the virtue of per- 
severance against the paralysis of base- 
less, ill-founded fear. 

Further, Columbus Day would be a 
perfect occasion for the Nation to pause 
each year to pay homage to the cause 
and challenge of discovery, invention, 
and exploration. 

It would be a time to review our prog- 
ress in the search for technological ad- 
vances to improve our way of life by 
making it better, safer, and more satis- 
fying; to evaluate our gains in the pa- 
tient quest for cures to diseases that kill 
and cripple; to appraise the wondrous 
probes into the vast and awesome void 
of outer space. 

Finally, Columbus Day would be a day 
to honor immigrants of all nationali- 
ties and acknowledge their contributions 
to the building of a strong, just, and 
prosperous United States of America. 

President Kennedy correctly called us 
a nation of immigrants, and the Con- 
gress already has acted to establish Ellis 
Island as a permanent reminder of our 
indebtedness to those who came from 
foreign soil and gave their brain and 
their brawn—and not infrequently, their 
lives—that their adopted land might 
grow and flourish. 

Just as George Washington deservedly 
is called the “Father of our Country,” so 
Christopher Columbus deservedly should 
be remembered as the “Father of Immi- 
gration,” for on his second, third, and 
fourth voyages he made the first at- 
tempts at colonization in the new world. 

And even the first journey had an 
international character. Let us not over- 
look the fact that Columbus was an 
Italian whose fleet was provided by the 
Spaniards and whose crew was recruited 
largely from among Portuguese sailors. 

From the very beginning, this country 
was indebted to the courage and sacrifice 
of the men of more than one nation, and 
this debt has increased with each passing 
year. 

In honoring our immigrants on 
Columbus Day we will do more than show 
our gratitude for their countless contri- 
butions. We will be simultaneously 
striking a powerful blow against discrim- 
ination and the intolerable prejudice of 
those who insist upon measuring a man 
by where he comes from, or where his 
parents or their parents came from, 
without regard for individual ability, in- 
tegrity, loyalty or any other distinguish- 
ing and commendable characteristic. 

Discrimination is not compatible with 
democracy. Prejudice is alien to the 
principles on which this country was 
created. Bigotry is foreign to the ideals 
and truths to which this country was 
dedicated. The observance of Columbus 
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Day as a national holiday will, I feel sure, 
prove to be effective in blotting out the 
vestiges of discrimination, prejudice, and 
bigotry in the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in honoring Christopher 
Columbus today we are also reaffirming 
our faith in his spirit—one of courage, 
stamina and determination to continue 
an unswerving advance, undaunted and 
unafraid, in the enlightened pursuit of 
humanitarian goals and honorable ob- 
jectives. 


ORDER SONS OF ITALY IN AMERICA 
SUPPORTS COLUMBUS DAY LEG- 
ISLATION 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Robo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, recently 
House Judiciary Subcommittee No. 4 
held hearings on proposed legislation to 
establish Columbus Day as a national 
legal holiday. I was very pleased to have 
the opportunity to read the fine testi- 
mony of the Order Sons of Italy in 
America, the largest organization repre- 
senting people of the United States, Can- 
ada, and Bermuda who are of Italian 
heritage. 

Mr. Michael A. Rivisto, supreme na- 
tional deputy of the Order Sons of Italy 
in America, presented an eloquent, effec- 
tive statement outlining the organiza- 
tion’s reasons for supporting this 
legislation to create a truly unifying and 
inspiring new national holiday. As Mr. 
Rivisto states: 

Let Columbus Day be a reminder to all of 
us what can be done, what can be accom- 
plished, if one is guided by the virtues of 
determination, resourcefulness, courage and 
belief in a divine mission which urged Co- 
lumbus forward to build that first highway 
across the dark expanses of the Atlantic. 


For the information of my colleagues, 
I include the full text of this statement 
in the Recorp at this point: 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL A. RIVISTO, SUPREME 
NATIONAL Deputy, ORDER Sons or ITALY 
In AMERICA, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 4 OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE 
Jupicrary, HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., OCTOBER 5, 1967 


Mr. Chairman, and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee. My name is Michael 
A. Rivisto. I have the honor and privilege to 
appear before you as the Supreme National 
Deputy of the Order Sons of Italy in Ameri- 
ica and representing the presiding officer of 
the Order, Supreme Venerable, Peter J. 
Bertoglio, and the members of this great 
fraternity which extends throughout the 
United States, in Canada and Bermuda. 

The fraternity of the Sons of Italy is the 
largest organization representing people of 
the United States, Canada and Bermuda of 
Italian heritage. 

To speak of the glories of Christopher 
Columbus can be regarded as superfiuous 
as paying tribute to the sun, the moon, 
stars, the oceans and all the other natural 
phenomena of the world. And yet, there are 
times when we find ourselves defending the 
regularity of the mighty forces of the uni- 
verse. . 

And, 80 it is, that today the Order Sons of 
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Italy in America asks this distinguished 
Committee to accomplish, what I believe is 
obvious, that is, to report favorably to Con- 
gress the enactment of the House Bill which 
would make Columbus Day a national holi- 
day. It should be most natural, logical and 
rational that Columbus Day be declared a 
national holiday. The very national govern- 
ment functions in a land gloriously, 
poetically and factually entitled the District 
of Columbia. This region, undoubtedly one 
of the most beautiful in the world archi- 
tecturally, artistically, and scenically was 
named the District of Columbia—by whom? 
By the very founders of our government. The 
Constitution of the United States, in Article 
I, Section 8, Subsection 17, provided that the 
Government of the United States was to be 
housed in a territory not exceeding 10 miles 
square, and the First Congress named that 
territory after Christopher Columbus, the 
discoverer of this land. 

Recently there have been many theories ad- 
vanced, many abstract ideas discussed, many 
speculations indulged in, that Columbus 
was not the first white man to set foot on 
this continent. 

Without seeking to disparage the efforts of 
some scholars delving into the subject of 
the discovery of America, I cannot accept 
that those in the 20th century would know 
more about the realities of the revelation 
of this hemisphere than those who lived 
closer in time to the geographical and his- 
torical facts. 

The great statesmen of the days of George 
Washington named the seat of our govern- 
ment the District of Columbia—and so it is 
the District of Columbia, And I submit to 
you, Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 

ed Committee, that it is anomalous 
that in this very area named Columbia by 
the godfathers of our nation, Columbus Day 
should not be a federal holiday when in 37 
individual states of the Union, Columbus Day 
is an official holiday. 

It is the official position of the Order Sons 
of Italy in America that Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered America, that it was his wis- 
dom, his courage, his heaven-inspired deter- 
mination that finally tore away the misty 
curtains which had concealed this part of 
the world from the rest of the world. Even if 
it were to be speculated that some seafarer, 
buffeted by storm and carried by running 
tides, was blown ashore on these lands prior 
to 1492, it must be admitted that nothing 
ever came from that chance swamping in the 
surf on America’s rocky shores. No foot- 
prints of history ever marked that hypotheti- 
cal landing, not a physical marking estab- 
lishes that supposed, bewildering scrambling 
in the sands of unrecorded antiquity. 

In any case, such a landing, if there was 
one, was accidental, ephemeral, and nothing 
ever came of it. 

Columbus’ landing, on the other hand, was 
like the building of a bridge. From October 
12, 1492, the traffic from the old world to 
the new has been continuous, ever-augment- 
ing, and unceasing. On October 12, 1492, 
American civilization began. From October 
12, 1492, not a day passed that the human 
race did not progress, as it had never pro- 
gressed before—economically, scientifically, 
sociologically and politically. 

Even if it were argued, although I submit 
it is a foolish and futile argument, that if 
Columbus had not discovered America some- 
body else would have discovered it later, it 
must be admitted that mankind gained in 
the race for supreme enlightenment all the 
time that would have elapsed between Co- 
lumbus's landing and some future, hypothet- 
ical landing. 

We know that from the day of creation to 
October 12, 1492, this land we call the United 
States of America was but a blank page in 
the archives of human attainment. We know 
that ever since October 12, 1492, no book 
records more exciting, dramatic and roman- 
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tic exploits, no book contains more pages of 
scientific, cultural; commercial, and educa- 
tional progress than the book of America 
October 12, 1492; then marks the beginning 
of a new era, it records the initiation of a new 
epoch in the development of man and the 
progress of man. October 12, 1492, indeed 
marked the birth of America. October 12th 
is then the natal day of America, And, as 
such, it should be celebrated as the birthday 
of America. 

No home rings with more merriment, no 
home vibrates with more joy than it does 
when it celebrates the birthday of a member 
of the family. Let us then, all of us, who are 
members of this vast American family, cele- 
brate the birthday of America on October 
12th. On that day, let there be music, poetry, 
singing, and dancing, let there be surcease 
from work, let us put aside the burdens of 
the office, factory and field for a day. Let there 
be abandonment to recreation and inspira- 
tion. Let there be the reminder, in religious 
services, sermons, speeches, concerts, and 
processions of what we owe to the Heavenly 
Father who guided that brave mariner of 
Genoa across the uncharted seas to discover 
the riches of a land to be enjoyed by every- 
body, not only those born to wealth and 
affiuence; to discover a land that would offer 
equal opportunity to the poor, that would 
give asylum to the persecuted, that would 
guarantee religious freedom, that would as- 
sure equality of opportunity to all. 

Let Columbus Day be a reminder to all of 
us what can be done, what can be accom- 
plished, if one is guided by the virtues of 
determination, resourcefulness, courage and 
belief in a divine mission which urged Co- 
lumbus forward to build that first highway 
across the dark expanses of the Atlantic. 

Who can speak against making Columbus 
a national day, and what arguments can they 
muster? No one can honestly say that the 
day does not mark an event of sufficient his- 
torical magnitude. No one can say that 
Americans are not entitled to a day of rec- 
ognition for this glorious American historic 
heritage, and to pay homage to an immortal 
man whose divine guided feat began the first 
chapter of the history of America. October 
12, 1492 is that point in the history of man 
where he found a new world. 

Following the immortal day of October 12, 
1492 millions of people of all nations, of ill 
races, of different religions and different 
ideologies came to rest on the shores that 
Christopher Columbus found to begin the 
saga of American history. 

We cannot deny or ignore the facts of his- 
tory that because for Christopher Columbus 
we are here today. 

It may be said that America does not need 
another holiday. I cannot go along with that 
line of thinking. The life of today is intense, 
exhausting, high-pressured, physically and 
mental fatiguing. Doctors, sociologists, re- 
search analysts all testify to the need for the 
American people to slow down, to take things 
& little easier. Another holiday would be 
therapeutic, that is, of course, a meaningful 
holiday. And Columbus Day is that type of a 
holiday, It embraces religion and history. 
Columbus Day qualifies as a day of majesty, 
dignity and spiritual exaltation. 

Columbus Day joins well into the calen- 
dar. With Labor Day forgotten, with warm 
weather on the wane with the thought of 
wintry days ahead, Columbus Day fits ex- 
cellently into the chronology of the year, be- 
ing a wonderful crispy October day for rec- 
reation and rest between the first Monday of 
September and Veterans Day in November. 

But above all, America is a land of fair- 
ness and of justice. We owe to Christopher 
Columbus the honor which was denied him 
in his life. The glory which became his after 
that first voyage was a very short one. The 
enemies of ignorance, cowardice, and envy 
assailed him and they prevailed, even to the 
extent that they tied with heavy chains those 
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legs which had carried him before kings and 
queens, financiers and scientists as he sought 
the ships with which to find a new world; 
those same enemies placed manacles on those 
brave hands which had held the tiller which 
guided the Santa Maria to these lands. 

After Columbus conferred riches beyond 
the dreams of avarice on those who were 
unworthy of his loyalty, after he opened to 
mankind the vastest vista for advancement 
since the Lord separated the land from the 
waters, he was allowed to languish in illness 
and poverty. He died at the comparatively 
young age of 53. 

But his deeds are immortal. Let us remem- 
ber them on October 12th of each year. We 
owe this to Christopher Columbus, we owe 
this to the millions of immigrants of all 
countries who, with their brawn, determina- 
tion and fidelity have made a mighty con- 
tribution and continue to make their con- 
tribution to this, the greatest land in the 
world, the United States of America. 

The Order Sons of Italy in America recom- 
mends to you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of this Committee that you urge upon Con- 
gress this honor long overdue to Christopher 
Columbus, immortal discoverer of America, 
the land of the free, and the empire of fair- 
ness and justice. Thank you, gentlemen. 


COLUMBUS DAY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ADDABBO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, today 
we celebrate the 475th anniversary of the 
discovery by Christopher Columbus of 
the “New World.” This date is celebrated 
in 38 States, including my own State of 
New York, as a legal holiday. The time 
has come for Federal recognition of this 
date as a legal holiday. 

There are many celebrations across the 
Nation today, but I am sure that none 
is more well known than our Columbus 
Day parade in the city of New York. This 
parade is sponsored by the Columbus 
Citizens’ Association, headed by Mr. For- 
tune Pope, an organization which makes 
a great contribution to our youths 
through its scholarship program, a pro- 
gram open to all deserving young people. 

We owe a great debt to Christopher 
Columbus for his discovery of a new 
world, but the greatest debt we owe him 
is for the hope and inspiration he gave, 
through his own success, to others. He 
was the man who acted and thus gave 
courage to other men to follow. We owe 
our very being as a nation to this man. 

It is my hope that we will see legisla- 
tion enacted in this 475th anniversary 
year to make October 12 a legal national 
holiday, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this move. 


GEN. CASIMIR PULASKI 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. AppABBo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, October 
11, 1967, was the 188th anniversary of 
the death of a man who contributed 
greatly in this Nation’s fight for inde- 
pendence. I, of course, refer to Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski. 

General Pulaski was in the United 
States for little more than 2 years when 
he died fighting for us in the Battle of 
Savannah, but his contributions to our 
cause were great and will never be for- 
gotten. He fought for freedom in his 
homeland of Poland and continued to 
fight for the principles in whch he be- 
lieved so deeply when he allied himself 
with Gen. George Washington and took 
over the cavalry forces of the Continental 
Army. 

General Pulaski today stands as a sym- 
bol of the contributions to the United 
States made by great numbers of Polish- 
Americans. In honoring the general, we 
are also saying “thank you” to them. 


COLUMBUS DAY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MrntsH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
the anniversary of the discovery of 
America to pay tribute to that giant of 
a man, Christopher Columbus. 

In view of my ancestry, this is a day 
that is close to my heart, but the celebra- 
tions taking place throughout the United 
States today are by no means of interest 
only to Americans of Italian descent. All 
of us owe our civilization and way of life 
to Christopher Columbus, who opened 
the door to the New World and thus all 
Americans pay honor to his memory. 

Let us reflect today on the courage and 
determination of the noble Genoese. It 
can be truthfully said of Columbus that 
he doubled the size of the known world. 
If exploration is to be judged by its re- 
sults, he was the greatest explorer who 
ever lived, or ever will live, until such 
time as adventure through space to the 
other planets. If exploration is to be 
judged by daring, Columbus, who led 
an unwilling crew in three small ships 
into an unknown ocean, peopled with all 
sorts of legendary monsters and dangers, 
surely yields to no man in history. If 
exploration is to be judged by sheer de- 
termination, again no man can be 
ranked higher than Columbus, whose life 
from boyhood was dedicated to the 
project of sailing westward to find the 
Indies; who struggled against poverty, 
argued with geographers and sailors, 
and coped with court intrigues until he 
enlisted the enthusiastic support of a 
Queen and Court Treasurer; who kept 
his rebellious and fearful crew on their 
westward course until his ships reached 
what he supposed to be the Indies of his 
dreams. If exploration is to be judged 
by motive, what motives could be higher 
than those of Columbus, who without 
thought of personal gain or power, sailed 
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forth into the void in service of Spain, 
to mankind, and to God? 

Mr. Speaker, at no time were Chris- 
topher Columbus’ singular virtues more 
needed than today, as we face new 
worlds of space, new worlds of scien- 
tific discovery, and new worlds of human 
relationships. Americans should reded- 
icate themselves today to strive to emu- 
late the determination, bravery, and 
foresightedness of Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

In this connection, I urge early action 
on the long-pending legislation to estab- 
lish Columbus Day as a national holiday. 
This would be a fitting expression of the 
significance of the day to all Americans 
and would give to Columbus the official 
and permanent national recognition due 
him. As a sponsor of this meritorious 
measure, I hope that all Members will 
lend their full support to its speedy en- 
actment. 


GEN. CASIMIR PULASKI 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor to pay tribute to the noble Polish 
and American patriot, Casimir Pulaski. 
Count Pulaski, who fought for his home- 
land's liberty from Russian domination, 
laid down his life while aiding the Thir- 
teen Original American Colonies in their 
struggle to overthrow the enslaving yoke 
of British colonial tyranny. Pulaski’s in- 
spiring life of dedication to liberty and 
freedom serves as a shining example to 
all people who love the ideals for which 
he stood and the cause for which he 
fought. 

Count Casimir Pulaski was born into a 
family of wealth and status in Padolia, 
Poland, in 1748. Forsaking the easy life, 
he fought gallantly to preserve Poland 
as a sovereign nation against Russian 
imperialism. Exiled from his own coun- 
try, he traveled to Paris, where he met 
Benjamin Franklin. Fired by a burning 
dedication to freedom, Pulaski made his 
way to America. To him freedom was not 
restricted by national boundaries. 

Arriving in Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1777, he volunteered for service in the 
Continental Army, and distinguished 
himself almost immediately at the Bat- 
tle of Brandywine. Just 4 days after that 
battle, on September 19, 1777, Pulaski 
was appointed brigadier general by the 
Continental Congress and put in charge 
of the cavalry. 

After taking part in the Battle of Ger- 
mantown, he suggested to Gen. George 
Washington that the Continental Con- 
gress form an independent corps of fight- 
ing men officered by some of the many 
foreigners aiding the Revolutionary 
cause. This request was approved and 
Pulaski was named to command the new 
group. “Pulaski’s Corps,” as they came to 
be called, rendered invaluable service 
against the British in the Southern Colo- 
nies. In October of 1779, while leading the 
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cavalry in an attack on the British lines 
at Savannah, Ga., Count Pulaski was 
shot and fell gravely wounded. A short 
while later, on October 11, 1779, he died 
on an American ship in Savannah 
Harbor. 

It is most fitting that President John- 
son has issued a proclamation designat- 
ing October 11 as “General Pulaski Me- 
morial Day.” . 

All Americans should pause to reflect 
upon, and rededicate themselves to, the 
principles and ideals of freedom most 
clearly illustrated in the life of Count 
Casimir Pulaski. Let us all remember his 
words: 

Whenever on the globe men are fighting for 
liberty it is as if it were our own affair. 


Mr. Speaker, this occasion also gives us 
the opportunity to note the contributions 
to our Nation’s well-being of those Amer- 
icans of Polish descent who continue to 
this day to uphold the great example of 
Count Pulaski. There are more than 10 
million of these fine citizens, and we are 
indeed blessed by their outstanding con- 
tributions to every phase of our national 
life, They reflect the superb qualities that 
have made the name of Count Pulaski 
honored and revered by all freedom- 
loving people. 


SAVING CITIES 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent that the 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend President Johnson for his ef- 
forts to enlist private enterprise in our 
fight against urban blight and slums. 

The life insurance companies have 
committed $1 billion to rehabilitation of 
our slums; the California Savings & Loan 
Association has committed $100 million 
to help urban slum areas in California. 
These actions are illustrative of the Pres- 
ident’s growing concern that both pri- 
vate and public resources be brought to 
bear on the problems of our cities. 

Most recent the President announced 
a Federal test program to attract more 
private help in creating jobs in areas of 
hard core unemployment. This test pro- 
gram will offer government aids to re- 
duce the risks of private industry willing 
to build or expand in a ghetto area. 

Agreeably, these efforts are new and 
the results not yet in. However, it is my 
belief that both government and indus- 
try will benefit by pooling their re- 
sources—not working at odds—on the 
problems of our cities. The dimension of 
the cities’ problems are too great for us 
to continue the age-old feud of business 
versus government, and vice versa. The 
development of a creative partnership is 
encouraging. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues this interesting account of the 
new efforts to create jobs in areas of 
hard core unemployment, which ap- 
peared in the Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa., by 
including it in the RECORD: 


I ask 
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SAVING CITIES 
(By John Berry) 

The Johnson administration has decided 
to seek the help of private enterprise in 
meeting urgent requirements of urban slum 
areas. This is the import of President 
Johnson's Oct. 2 announcement of a federal 
test program to attract more private help 
in creating jobs in areas of hard core 
unemployment. 

Businesses willing to build or expand in a 
ghetto will find some of the risks reduced 
by a number of types of government assist- 
ance, To succeed, the President said, the 
venture will require “the concerted action 
and involvement of the private sector work- 
ing closely with the federal government.” 

Riots in a number of cities this past sum- 
mer make it clear that measures to better 
the quality of life in slum districts are des- 
perately needed. Federal funds are severely 
limited by the costs of the Vietnam war— 
and by the unwillingness of the 90th Con- 
gress to step up federal appropriations for 
antipoverty type programs, 

Yet the needs and pressures remain. Under 
present conditions, the only way to ease 
them may be for private business interests 
to lend a hand on a multi-billion-dollar 
scale. 

David Rockefeller, president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, told a Senate committee 
last November that it was well to recognize 
that, in improving our cities, capital invest- 
ment is needed “on an immense scale—an 
estimated $5 of private capital for each dollar 
of public funds.” 

To promote this national support and 
attract private capital to the slums is the 
goal of the Urban Coalition, a national group 
of 800 mayors and business, labor, church 
and civil rights leaders formed this summer. 
The group met in Washington on Aug. 24 
and declared that the urban crisis requires 
“a new dimension of effort in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors, working together to 
provide jobs, housing, education and the 
other needs of the cities.” 

The life insurance industry, through its 
Life Insurance Committee on Urban Prob- 
lems, announced on Sept. 13 that it was 
prepared to invest $1 billion in slum real 
estate. Most of the initial investments will 
be in projects whose tenants qualify for rent 
supplements. 

President Johnson hailed the companies’ 
announcement and said it was a vote of con- 
fidence in the rent supplement program, un- 
der which part of a poor tenant's rent is 
paid by the federal government. However, 
the House has so far this year refused to 
appropriate any money for this program. 
The New Republic on Sept. 30 questioned the 
true value of the life insurance companies’ 
offer, charging that “The public relations 
aspect .. . is so far the most explicit thing 
about it.” 

The need for inducements to attract pri- 
vate capital to the slums is clear. Historical- 
ly, profit has been the motivating force be- 
hind most private business activity and ex- 
perience has shown that profits in the slums 
are scant. 

A variety of schemes have been proposed 
to increase those profits. Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy (D-N.Y.) recently introduced a bill in 
Congress that would provide tax incentives 
and low interest rates on mortgages in an ef- 
fort to promote large-scale private invest- 
ment in low-cost rental housing in the slums. 

Established private corporations already 
are experimenting in the slums. In the Har- 
lem section of New York City, for example, 
United States Gypsum Co. is renovating 
tenements. 


A DETERMINED PRESIDENT STATES 
HIS CREDO ON VIETNAM 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who absolutely want to support the men 
we have sent to Vietnam should take 
particular note of the President's speech 
in San Antonio. 

Surely all need not agree on every 
aspect of this complex problem, but I 
believe all must support the President, 
the Commander in Chief, until we can 
have an honorable peace in Vietnam. 

Everyone knows I have sent my private 
advice to the President. I do not always 
agree with him, but I do agree that we 
cannot weaken the support of our fight- 
ing men in Vietnam. 

The Kansas City Star of October 2 de- 
scribed President Johnson’s recent Viet- 
nam speech in San Antonio as “a spine- 
stiffening speech.” 

It was not only that. It was a clear re- 
statement of the American position. It 
was a statement of a President’s faith in 
the ability of his country to continue 
to bear the burden of the long battle 
against Communist insurgency. 

This is not the first time a President of 
the United States and the American peo- 
ple have had to bear such a burden. 

Still, the American quest for peace is as 
strong and determined as its resolve to 
resist Communist force. 

The United States is not mindless of its 
ultimate goals, as some critics assert. 

We are not cold to the sacrifices of men 
and materials, as some proclaim. 

We are not 100-percent sure that we 
are 100-percent perfect. 

But, what we must never forget is the 
basic purpose of our efforts. 

We must prevent the political murder 
of a nation, South Vietnam, just as we 
would expect free nations to defend the 
attempted political murder of the United 
States. 

When Americans fought for freedom 
against the Nazis and the Fascists in 
World War II, they were fighting to undo 
the political murders of an alarmingly 
long list of once free nations. Korea and 
Vietnam are different only in degree. 
Communist aggression; Communist 
takeover is no different from any other 
takeover—and we must resist it with 
all our might. 

History will demonstrate that the 
strong Presidents invariably act right 
when the times call them to make great 
decisions. 

I insert in the Recor an editorial from 
the Kansas City Star of October 2, en- 
titled “A Spine-Stiffening Speech: L. B. J. 
on Vietnam.” 

A SPINE-STIFFENING SPEECH: L, B. J. ON 

VIETNAM 

It was a strong and clear address, the 
most forthright and in some ways the most 
informative that President Johnson has 
made on the Vietnam war in more than two 
years. In San Antonio Friday night, Mr. 
Johnson undertook to stiffen the spine of 
the American people as the rising casualties 
of the conflict and the tortuous search for 
peace continue simultaneously. 

The President's defense of United States 
policy in Vietnam was an updating of the 
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declaration he delivered at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore on April 7, 1965. 
Since then he has been far from silent on 
Vietnam, But, as events have brought change 
both on the war front and in attitudes to- 
ward the fighting both at home and in for- 
eign countries, the President has not re- 
ported on developments and clarified the 
complex subject as much and as often as its 
importance has warranted. 

This inadequacy of explanation by the 
highest level of the U.S. government has 
contributed, we feel, to the recent slippage 
in American public support of the adminis- 
tration’s war policy. The President is not 
only aware of this loss but is concerned about 
it. In public and in private, he has been testy 
at times about his dovish critics. Lately he 
has had to face up to the hard truth that 
the criticism has grown, even spreading to 
seemed to be cohesive behind the govern- 
ment's stand in Southeast Asia. 

In his Texas address, Lyndon Johnson was 
imploring the American people not to lose 
heart. He was telling the nation and the free 
world that the cause of Vietnam is worthy 
and that it will not be abandoned. 

Yet the President did not speak in absolute 
terms when he discussed the larger meaning 
of the struggle. He acknowledged that he 
could not say “with certainty” that a Com- 
munist conquest of South Vietnam “would be 
followed by a Communist conquest of South- 
east Asia.” Nor did he presume to assert 
“with certainty” that “a Southeast Asia 
dominated by Communist power would bring 
a third World war much closer to reality.” 
Still he spoke of his conviction that “in 
Vietnam, we are reducing the chances of a 
larger war—perhaps a nuclear war.” 

Scoffers, whose reaction on anything per- 
taining to Vietnam has become 100 per cent 
predictable, quickly replied that the Presi- 
dent had misread history, that no lightning 
out of Southeast Asia could ever strike the 
world with a nuclear holocaust. They said 
this, but they don’t really know. 

A limited war in which the great atomic 
powers have vital interests could lead to un- 
limited conflict. The objectives of Nazi Ger- 
many and Japan professed in 1940-41 were 
limited at first. With success, these regional 
goals of authoritarian power became world- 
wide. The result was global war. 

It could happen again. In Vietnam the 
purpose of the United States, in Mr. John- 
son's words, is to save an independent coun- 
try from “political murder” and thereby 
stand by the obligations of three American 
administrations, But there is also, here as 
earlier in Korea, the aim of resisting aggres- 
sion that constitutes a long-range threat to 
the entire non-Communist world. Thus the 
war will go on, with the United States eager 
to negotiate peace and ready to suspend its 
bombing of North Vietnam whenever a halt 
can lead promptly to productive discussions. 

Once more the resolve of the United States 
to stand fast in Vietnam as long as it may 
take has been reaffirmed. But the door to 
peace remains open as far as this country 
is concerned. It’s Hanoi’s move, and a still- 
determined President Johnson could not have 
made that central fact of the war any plainer. 
He deserves the nation’s support. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST POOR 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
dismay—and some disgust—that I refer 
today to the action taken yesterday by a 
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small, reactionary minority of the House 
in striking the lowest blow yet against 
the national effort that is being made to 
help those who are poor work their way 
out of poverty. 

In discriminating against the less than 
3,000 people who work for the office of 
Economic opportunity by excluding them 
from the Federal pay raise the House 
authorized yesterday, that small minor- 
ity delivered a slap in the face of every 
poor person in America, 

OEO is the symbol of the Nation’s 
strategy against poverty—a strategy that 
is working. Because of OEO—and the 
dedication of its employees—the poor of 
this Nation know that a war is being 
waged against poverty. 

Is this the slap the House intended 
yesterday? I think not. I think the House 
action reflects the feelings of only a few. 
And I think the wrath of this country 
will well up against those who are so un- 
concerned—so uninterested, apparently, 
in the terrible problem of poverty that 
exists. 

It was charged on this floor yester- 
day that 25 OEO employees received more 
basic annual pay than General West- 
moreland. No OEO employee—let me 
emphasize—no OEO employee, including 
Director Sargent Shriver, receives the 
compensation that General Westmore- 
land does. 

But the comparison is ridiculous any- 


way. 

What needs to be talked about are the 
many down-the-line OEO employees— 
secretaries, typists, clerks—who will suf- 
fer because of the political machinations 
of those who sought yesterday to hit OEO 
and the war on poverty with another un- 
fair blow. 

More than 1,200 OEO employees hold 
a grade 7 or less in the classification 
scale. This means they make in the 
neighborhood of $6,000 or less—most of 
them less. Are they to be denied the 
increase that would go to similar em- 
ployees in all other agencies of Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on in 
citing the irresponsibility of the charges 
that were made and the action that was 
taken yesterday. I will not do co at this 
time. I will not have to do it in the future. 

Those Americans who are concerned 
about their impoverished fellow citi- 
zens—and dedicated to the task of help- 
ing them—vwill rise up and express their 
own anger about the deplorable action 
of so few with damage to the aspirations 
and hopes of so many. 

I know the responsible members of 
the other party will want to disassociate 
themselves from the minority action that 
was taken. In this regard, I include an 
article in last Thursday’s Washington 
Star noting objection to this action by 21 
. mayors in the Recorp at this 

e: 


Bar OEO Cur, GOP Mayors Ask REPUBLICANS 
on HILL 

Twenty-one Republican mayors have urged 
GOP leaders in Congress to continue or ex- 
pand programs offered by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity by voting for the neces- 
sary funds. 

A telegram on behalf of the group was 
sent yesterday by Mayor Neal S. Blaisdell of 
Honolulu to Senate Republican Leader Ev- 
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erett M. Dirksen and House Leader Gerald R. 
Ford. It was made public by OEO. 

Opposing moves to cut bacx the OEO pro- 
gram in the economy drive in Congress, the 
te egram said in part: 

“We feel the implementation of our local 
programs as sponsored by OEO are giving 
great impetus . .. and any slowing up of such 
programs will greatly deter the progress 
which has been made thus far.” 


CONTRIBUTION OF WOMEN 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of strained ap- 
propriations and strained human rela- 
tions one of the activities of a corpora- 
tion in my constituency is worthy of at- 
tention. This company, Ungar Electric 
tools, a division of Eldon Industries, lo- 
cated in Hawthorne, Calif., has, with its 
own funds, launched a nationwide pro- 
gram that has already benefited the en- 
tire electronic industry by encouraging 
improved quality in the manufacture of 
microelectronic circuits through recog- 
nizing the contribution of the women on 
that industry’s assembly lines, without 
whose skills it could not survive, no less 
prosper. 

There is no doubt that when man 
reaches the moon it will be because of 
the many thousands of women whose 
skills were called upon to assemble the 
electronic components of the sophisti- 
cated circuits of our space vehicles and 
ground support systems. In fact, it is the 
women’s hands and skills that have made 
possible our computer way of life. 

The importance of quality control in 
electronie assembly work cannot be over- 
estimated. It is a matter of record that 
multimillion dollar projects have been 
aborted because of one faulty hand- 
soldered connection. To decrease the 
possibility of this is the basis of the 
Ungar concept. 

The program is founded on the theory 
that recognition of a technician’s skill 
motivates the desire to live up to that 
honor. Taking a leaf from the history of 
World War II when “Rosie the Riveter” 
became the legendary heroine who as- 
sembled the planes and ships of that day, 
the Ungar program was created to identi- 
fy the unsung heroines of the electronic 
age’s assembly lines as “Suzie the Sol- 
derer.” 

Inasmuch as a major portion of our 
Nation’s electronic production is an m- 
tegrated facet of our defense and space 
programs, it is obvious that any program 
to increase the quality of these exotic 
components would in the deepest sense 
benefit us all. 

The idea developed by Mr. Robert 
Silverstein, president of Eldon Indus- 
tries, and Mr. William L. Nehrenz, 
Eldon’s vice president and general man- 
ager of its Ungar Division, was conceived 
not only to give status to these women 
as “Suzie the Solderers” but by so doing 
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encourage improved work habits by 
awarding the title of “Princess” to the 
most skilled assemblers in the electronic 
plants across the country. The title of 
“Princess” is one that is well deserved— 
a title exclusively feminine inasmuch as 
the tasks they do cannot be done by 
men. 

Unlike “Rosie the Riveter” who took 
her place on the assembly line because 
of the shortage of manpower, “Suzie the 
Solderer” is on the job because the aver- 
age man has neither the psychological 
attributes or the color perceptivity re- 
quired for the task. Aptitude tests indi- 
cate that while most men have varying 
degrees of color blindness it is extremely 
rare in women—and this feminine virtue 
is extremely important in the reading of 
ag codes essential to circuitry assem- 


Underscoring the fact that it takes a 
psychologically constituted and dedi- 
cated woman to sit hour after hour and 
day after day, peering through high- 
powered lenses, assembling thousands of 
microscopic thinner-than-hair wire con- 
nections is that even the tools used on 
the job are designed for the feminine 
hand. “Suzie’s” assembly tools are dainty 
enough for a boudoir; her soldering iron, 
for example, is now called a pen with a 
pastel turquoise handle as pretty as a 
lipstick case. 

In Ungar’s judgment the dramatic 
story of the contribution women are 
making to our electronic age would be a 
vehicle for communicating to the com- 
munity that the basic skills could be 
readily learned; that there are available 
opportunities open in an industry that is 
ready to welcome and train women; and 
by this message it was also hoped that 
the employment shortage, which exists 
despite the half a million women now en- 
gaged in these tasks, could be alleviated, 
especially from among the unemployed 
women of the depressed areas of our 
urban centers. 


An “instant” royalty kit was developed 
which included a rhinestone tiara, a 
gold-plated soldering iron sceptre, a gold 
princess bracelet, and a series of quality- 
motivating in-plant posters which Ungar 
offered free to any electronic plant de- 
siring to honor its women assemblers. 

The enthusiastic immediate reaction 
of major plants in the electronic indus- 
try showed the need for such a program. 

The Defense Contract. Administration 
Services, a Government agency respon- 
sible for quality control of Government 
contract production, recognized the con- 
cept as a worthwhile motivating factor. 
Many plants tied in the Princess Suzie 
crowning ceremonies with their own 
Government-inspired quality control 
zero defects program. 

Production magazine, a leading publi- 
cation in its field, featured the effective- 
ness of the “Suzie the Solderer“ theme. 
In a major article, “Motivating People 
in Production,” the magazine com- 
mented that there was “an interesting 
and noticeable general improvement in 
the quality of work, a natural result of 
identification with a worker who has 
gained status recognition,” Absenteeism 
has also been reduced. 

Today there are proud Princess Suzies 
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in many plants across the country, with 
more and more awaiting their “instant” 
royalty kit. The list is a distinguished 
one. Among them are: Charles Brunig 
Co., division of Addressograph/Multi- 
graph Corp., Mount Prospect, II.; Data 
Systems Division, Litton Industries, Van 
Nuys, Calif.; Dorsett Electronics, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Electronics Specialty Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Garrett Airesearch, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Hughes Aircraft, Culver 
City, Calif.; Kaman Nuclear, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; I. T. T. Marine, Clark, 
N. J.; Loral Electronics System, New 
York City; Microwave, San Jose, Calif.; 
National Co., Melrose, Mass.; National 
Union Electric Corp:, Stamford, Conn.; 
Pacific Electricord Co., Gardena, Calif.; 
Packard Bell, Los Angeles, Calif.; Pick- 
ard & Burns, Waltham, Mass.; Sanders 
Associates, Plainview, Long Island; H. H. 
Scott, Inc., Maynard, Mass. 

And as hoped for, the publicity gen- 
erated in the community by the program 
brought new women workers to the as- 
sembly lines. A typical example of its 
effectiveness is the immediate results 
that took place in the adult occupa- 
tional training centers of the Los An- 
geles school systems. Previous classes in 
the teaching of basic soldering skills 
were sparsely attended. When the press, 
TV, and radio told the Princess story, 
so Many new applicants from the ranks 
of the unemployed poured in to register 
that a number of additional classes had 
to be formed. 

It is interesting, too, that a gratifying 
percentage of new enrollees in these 
classes, registered from the Negro and 
Mexican-American communities. 

In this area of education Ungar has 
also made its contribution. It initiated, 
developed, and financed a brochure list- 
ing the opportunities for women in elec- 
tronies and provided them to the Los 
Angeles Board of Education for distri- 
bution at plants and at unemployment 
centers. Mr. T. Stanley Warburton, as- 
sociate superintendent of the Los An- 
geles city school districts, in a letter to 
Ungar, stated: 

We are greatly appreciative that school 
and industry has combined to solve a com- 
mon problem. Your help in this project is 


developing a better education program in 
the Los Angeles schools. 


Perhaps most salient in this program 
is the absence of corporate commercial- 
ism. There are no strings attached. 
Plants tying in with the program under- 
stand that crowning a Princess does not 
mean an endorsement of Ungar’s prod- 
ucts, nor in fact need they even be used 
on that plant’s assembly lines. 

It is natural that such a worthy con- 
tribution should be recognized in the 
community as well as in the electronic 
industry. The city of Los Angeles, as one 
example, presented to Mr. Robert Sil- 
verstein and Mr. William Nehrenz, a re- 
solution congratulating Ungar Electric 
Tools on its “Suzie the Solderer“ pro- 
gram, in the words of the resolution 
“benefits the entire industry, motivat- 
ing a higher quality of performance and 
encouraging women to seek employment 
in a field so in need of soldering tech- 
nicians.” 
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And as must eventually occur, when 
a new and interesting facet develops on 
the American scene it was natural that 
a song “Suzie the Solderer“ should be 
written. Recorded by the Jimmie Joyce 
Singers on a Warner Bros. label “Suzie 
the Solderer” could well become the saga 
saluting the contribution of women to 
the electronic age as “Rosie the Riveter” 
was a much whistled tune of World War 
II. 


To paraphrase a once often spoken 
idea it might, in these days, be appro- 
priate to say that the hand that rocked 
the cradle and once ruled the world is 
now the hand that holds the soldering 
iron that assembles the circuits that turn 
on the world.” 

The efforts of Ungar Electric Tools in 
this regard could well be an inspiration 
to the world of business in the under- 
standing of the psychological needs of 
people so necessary to our free enterprise 
production economy. 


SPEECH OF POSTMASTER GENERAL 
LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN 


Mr, SPEAKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 minute, 
to revise and extend my remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in a speech delivered earlier 
this week at the national convention of 
the National Association of Postmasters, 
Postmaster General Lawrence O’Brien 
made some very interesting comments 
and observations on his bold and imagi- 
native proposal to convert the postal 
service into a Government corporation. 
Among other things, the Postmaster 
General discussed the results of a Roper 
poll on public reaction to his corporation 
proposal and on public opinion of the 
quality of current mail service. These are 
matters of interest and importance to 
every Member of the Congress, ana I in- 
clude the Postmaster General’s speech 
to be reprinted in the RECORD. 

ADDRESS ry POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST- 
MASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, SAN JUAN, 
PuErto Rico, OCTOBER 9, 1967 
I'm pleased to be able to leave my hard- 

ship post up North—and join you here 

tonight. 

On arrival, I was advised on the results of 
your election, In the tradition of your or- 
ganization, your election campaign was in 
the democratic procedure—and I know that 
now all of you will unite behind your new 
President, Tom Costin. I am looking forward 
to working with Tom—as he and I have 
worked together in the past—and of course 
with your other national officers and your 
fine Executive Director, John Carter. 

Let me say that for a long time now, I've 
observed your outgoing President Jim 
O'Toole. As you know, he is an exceptional 
man, with the experience, the intelligence, 
the integrity and the leadership ability that 
we sorely need in Washington—his Congress- 
man Joe Vigorito shares that view. 

About a year ago, I asked Jim if he would 
be interested in to work in an ex- 
ecutive position in the Department. To his 
credit, he turned me down. In a laudable 
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display of character and loyalty, he thanked 
me, but said his first responsibility was to 
serve NAPUS im the office to which yor had 
elected. him. 

Well, Jim has done just that—and I think 
we can all agree that he has served you in 
a truly outstanding fashion. Now he is com- 
pleting his two years as your President, so 
I’ve had another chat with Jim. And I am 
delighted to announce tonight his appoint- 
ment as Executive Assistant to Assistant 
Postmaster General William McMillan, in 
the Bureau of Operations. 

In this high ranking position, Jim will 
supervise the work of the Bureau’s fiscal 
control offices and administrative office. He 
will also handle its work in Congressional 
liaison, personnel matters, contract compli- 
ance and equal employment opportunity. 

Jim has a few things to clear up with 
NAPUS and at his post office back in Sharon, 
but he tells me he'll be able to report to 
duty in the Department next month. We're 
looking forward to his arrival with us joined 
by his charming wife, Jean. 

As some of you may recall, when we met 
back on the mainland last year I stated that 
the Post Office Department is a public serv- 
ice industry in which old ways of thinking, 
old stereotypes, old traditional patterns are 
out of date. 

This was a hint of some thinking on my 
part which had almost, but not quite, jelled. 

Six months after your Louisville Conven- 
tion, I announced that, after considerable 
study, I had come to the conclusion that 
the post office should be transformed into a 
more effective instrument of service by re- 
moving it from the Cabinet and making it 
a government corporation. 

The reaction to this proposal was always 
interesting, at times amusing, occasionally 
painful and, in a few instances, brought me 
face to face with the world of fantasy. I now 
know the meaning of psychedelic. 

One of the biggest surprises was the 
amount of support my proposal received 
from the conservative element, 

Raymond Moley liked the idea. 

The Chicago Tribune liked the idea. 

Barry Goldwater liked the idea and said, 
“Welcome, Mr. O’Brien.” 

I appreciate support from such unexpected 
quarters, but, as a lifetime Democrat, it 
somehow makes me as uneasy as the Lone 
Ranger when Tonto invited a number of his 
Redskin friends to drop by for archery 
practice. 

Actually, these conservative sources ex- 
tended only partial support—not really sup- 
port at all. They want me to go much 
further and get the post office out of gov- 
ernment altogether, to turn it over to pri- 
vate industry. 

A group representing the stockholders of 
the giant American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company proposed precisely that. 
Let's buy the post office,” they demanded. 
AT&T Chairman H. I. Rommes, who calcu- 
lated that his net income and our net deficit 
just about balanced out, concluded that the 
stockholders had the wrong number, 

By and large the reaction to the govern- 
ment corporation proposal was highly favor- 
able, and there were quite literally hundreds 
of positive editorials in the nation’s press. 

Just five days after I made the proposal 
the President appointed a blue ribbon Com- 
mission on Postal Organization, to which 
were named some of the finest minds in 
America. 

Under the Chairmanship of Frederick R. 
Kappel, formerly Chairman of the Board of 
American Telephone and Telegraph, the 
Commission is proceeding with a vigorous 
examination of every aspect of the postal 
service. Its deadline for reporting to the 
President is next April. 

What I want to discuss with you tonight 
pertains to public attitudes toward the pos- 
tal corporation proposal. 
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A year and a half ago, the highly respected 
firm of Roper Research Associates conducted 
a scientific poll to determine the attitude of 
the public toward ZIP Code and the public’s 
acceptance of this new instrument of mail 
delivery. 

The reports of that survey were useful and 
instructive. Recently the Roper firm did 
a follow-up survey, based on a valid rep- 
resentative sample of the American people. 

The new survey was designed to explore 
current public opinion of the postal service 
in general as well as views of the ZIP Code 
system in particular. 

Naturally, I was most interested in learn- 
ing the reaction of the general public to the 
widely acclaimed corporation proposal. 

Well, the basic finding is that, of the rep- 
resentative sample polled, twenty-eight per- 
cent were familiar with the proposal. And 
they split three ways—about one-third favor- 
ing it, one-third opposed and the remainder 
with no opinion. 

The experts tell me that a twenty-eight 
percent awareness of the proposal is excep- 
tionally good at this time. 

But in my view, it is not good enough. 
We must have greater public understanding 
and support. 

Why weren’t more than twenty-eight per- 
cent of the people familiar with the proposal? 

Part of the answer is suggested in another 
area of the Roper Survey; part of the answer 
lies in the brief time that has elapsed since 
the proposal was made; and part of the an- 
swer lies in the complex nature of the pro- 
posal itself. 

The Roper Study found that the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
are satisfied with the quality of the postal 
service they are receiving. Seventy-six per- 
cent are “completely satisfied” and another 
nineteen percent are “fairly well satisfied.” 
That’s ninety-five percent who are satisfied 
with our service. 

Now, this finding may surprise some who 
make a hobby of kicking our postal service 
in the mail bag. It may come as a surprise 
to those who believe that there is nothing 
on which the American people would agree 
by ninety-five percent. But it comes as no 
surprise to me—or to you. 

Since almost all Americans are satisfied 
with the mail service, it would seem that 
logic would dictate a reluctance to experi- 
ment with an institution already rendering 
such excellent benefits. 

The findings of the survey concerning the 
corporation idea show that what could have 
been anticipated in logic is reflected in fact. 

Further, so many events have crowded in 
on the consciousness of all of us since I first 
broached the corporation proposal last April 
it is not suprising that the proposal has 
been submerged by more pressing problems 
and more urgent concerns. 

Amplifying that tendency is a policy I 
have purposely adopted. As I am sure you 
know, never once have I asked any member 
of the postal service to campaign for, en- 
dorse, or support the proposal. 

But the fact is simply that most people 
do not understand the corporation idea. For, 
when given a brief explanation of the pro- 
posal, the survey shows that attitudes 
sharply improve. 

Roper reported the study indicates that 
the more people know about it the more 
favorably inclined towards it they become. 

I think these points deserve careful ex- 
amination. 

First, since the American people are ob- 
viously satisfied with mail service and see no 
need for change, why then do I think change 
is needed? 

This is a basic question. 

And I think there is an equally basic an- 
swer. 

I fully agree that mail service is good now. 
We have said that all along and we are 
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pleased that the American people agree with 
us. 


Also, I fully agree that service has im- 
proved. 

But we must be constantly striving to 
further improve our service now. And what 
about the future? 

I have concluded that unless we make 
some basic changes in our methods of op- 
eration, the future will be a bleak one for 
mail service. That was my belief last April 
and that is my belief today. 

It takes every ounce of our efforts to pro- 
vide good service at the present time and I 
look ahead five, ten, twenty years with a 
sense of sharp foreboding. 

You know the figures as well as I do. 

Conservative forecasts, based on current 
trends, clearly show that in twenty more 
years the total number of pieces of mail will 
reach 139 billion—an increase of 74 percent 
over the present heavy volume. 

We are running as fast as we can just to 
keep up with our present volume. 

Can we handle an additional 74 percent 
increase in volume with the present meth- 
ods? 

No one is more familiar with the answer 
to that question than you. 

I don’t think we can. 

The only constant factor in mail service 
will be continuing volume increases. 

Given those increases, I am convinced that 
the present structure cannot meet the fu- 
ture postal needs of the American people. 

That is why I believe it vital to assure that 
the public understands the problem before 
they arrive at any decisions. 

And this is where your role as community 
leaders becomes so important. Postmasters 
can provide a very real service to the nation 
by helping to educate business mailers and 
the mailing public about the problems we 
face in the future and the possible solutions 
to those problems. 

When I say education I definitely do not 
mean “propaganda.” 

Some of you may approve of my idea. 

Some of you may disapprove. 

Some of you may have an open mind. 

So, I am not asking that you favor or ad- 
vocate the government corporation idea. I 
am asking only that you generate discussion, 
dialogue, debate in your communities, among 
business leaders, with Mail Users Councils, 
in the public media. 

And may I emphasize at this point that 
just as the President’s Commission is not 
confining its study to the corporation pro- 
posal alone, so too I would anticipate that 
your dialogue with mail users would search 
out all viewpoints. 

The mail service is moving into a new di- 
mension of quality and quantity. 

We need new ideas and fresh vision, 

I look to you to generate those ideas and 
those solutions. 

But, or course, in this day and age, when 
so many different sources are clamoring for 
our attention; possession of a good idea is 
simply not enough. The good idea will be 
born to blush unseen unless a strong, well- 
designed, and highly motivated effort is made 
to explain its benefits, 

I am convinced that the corporation idea is 
sound and necessary. 

I believe the corporation, by issuing its 
own bonds, would ease the problem of se- 
curing funds for badly needed modern facili- 
ties. 

I believe the corporation would encourage 
initiative and management continuity. 

I believe the corporation would give wide 
scope to business methods and businesslike 
thinking. 

I believe the corporation would free man- 
agement from many of the archaic restric- 
tions that now hinder rational planning and 
optimum use of resources and manpower. 

These and dozens of other benefits will 
stem from a corporation structure, We must 
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not hide the light from these benefits under 
the bushel basket of inaction. 

There is another area where there is a 
pressing need for information, where there 
is often more heat than light, more noise 
than sense, more talk than thought, and 
more just plain wishful thinking than any 
issue in recent history. 

Of course I am referring to the conflict in 
Vietnam. 

Every day we hear new ideas, 
proposals, 

These ideas and proposals often have a 
common root. That root is unfortunately the 
dangerous fallacy of confusing what should 
be with what is. 

Other nations should recognize our essen- 
tial objectives. But some do not. 

Other nations should see that we have no 
desire for territory or expansion. But some 
do not. 

All nations should cooperate in the com- 
mon interest rather than squabble over self- 
ish interest. 

But, there is often far more conflict than 
cooperation. 

This is not the world we would make, This 
is not the kind of world that makes life easy 
and pleasant. But we cannot say “Stop the 
World, I want to get off.” The beginning of 
wisdom is to accept the world as it is. Only 
then is it possible to plan for rational 
change. 

Those who every day urge on the President 
new plans for peace overlook one elemental 
fact. The President has time and again of- 
fered to stop bombing and, most recently, 
he said, “The United States is willing to stop 
all aerial and naval bombardment of North 
Viet Nam when this will lead promptly to 
productive discussion.” 

I think that is a reasonable position, par- 
ticularly when you are responsible for the 
lives of American men. 

But for the wishful thinkers, those who 
seem to believe that the other side really 
wants peace, the reaction of Hanoi—a flat 
rejection of the President's offer—must have 
felt like a sudden cold shower. 

But perhaps not. For wishful thinkers are 
difficult to touch with facts. 

And I am afraid that the facts seem to 
point to a desire on the part of the North 
Vietnamese Communists to secure peace only 
after South Vietnam falls to Communism. 

Therefore, if we act like a third rate power 
in Vietnam, if we show an unwillingness to 
carry out our commitments, if we treat our 
obligations like a meaningless scrap of paper, 
if we ignore the sacrifice of those who have 
already died, we are not only dishonoring 
our national character, we are doing far 
more. We are, in effect, making the down 
payment on a mortgage against future peace, 
and that mortgage will bear heavy interest. 
It will be paid in blood and in sacrifice, and 
it will be paid closer to our shores. 

No one hates war and killing more than 
President Johnson. And he has said in no 
uncertain terms that... any American who 
rejoiced in war and conflict would be in- 
stantly removed from any position of re- 
sponsibility.” But, unfortunately, the world, 
as it is, and not as it should be, clearly 
points to the hard reality that only our mil- 
itary power can bar aggression and can make 
an honorable peace and a durable political 
solution possible. 

I know there is not a person in this room 
who despises the Vietnam war more than the 
President. I know there is not a person in 
this room who hopes for peace more than 
the President. And I am certain that there 
is not a person in this room who is doing 
more to bring peace about than President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Well, I am not asking you to go to Vietnam. 
I am not asking you to conjure up some 
new plan that would make the North Viet- 
namese see the light. But I am asking you to 
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speak out on this issue. Pin down those who 
substitute wishes for hard thought. Ask 
them what they would do if the communists 
continue to refuse to come to the peace table. 

You are most often the leading representa- 
tives of the Federal government in your com- 
munities, and this is the number one inter- 
national problem faced by our nation today. 
Speak out and exercise that leadership. 

My friends, one of the basic challenges to 
anyone in public life is contained in a poem 
written by Oliver Wendell Holmes a century 
ago. 


Holmes wrote: 


“I find the great thing in this world it not 
so much where we stand, 

As in what direction we are moving . . 

We must sail sometimes with the wind and 
sometimes against it,— 

But we must sail, and not drift, nor lie at 
anchor.” 

I vote for a post office sailing into the winds 
of the future. And I have a feeling that many 
of you share my view. Let us join together, 
pokia ipa una ee the 
the greatest advantage to our Na- 
tion—to America—to every single American, 


There was no objection. 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call your attention to a quiet but 


ter, too, for our metropolitan areas. 

As all of us know, since the end of 
World War II, something like 20 million 
from rural America—farmers 


Not only did this massive national 
drift have a disturbing effect on 
eco: 


lem of deep national concern. 

We can well ask ourselves, why did 
this massive migration of rural people 
take place? What caused it? 

There are many reasons. 

Surely one of the reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
was the failure of our rural areas to keep 
pace with modern developments and the 
amenities of modern living. 

For instance, the last U.S. census re- 
vealed that there were some 30,000 rural 
areas in this country which were with- 
out central water systems. These people, 
at best, had to pump their water from 
wells—many of them open wells. Some 
even had to haul water for miles because 
their own wells were polluted, or periodi- 
cally dry. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, 50,000 to 
60,000 rural areas were without safe and 
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adequate central waste disposal systems. 
This meant they depended on outside 
toilets, or inadequate septic tanks and 
cesspools which, in turn, could be 
sources of pollution. 

For those who live in modern towns 
and cities, it seems incredible that any- 
one should be without these modern 
facilities. 

It is little wonder that business did 
not move to rural communities where the 
most basic facilities were absent, and 
lacking jobs, it is little wonder that rural 
people left. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am happy to re- 
port that we have definitely reached the 
“turn-around” point in this problem. 

I have here a USDA release of Septem- 
ber 7, in which Secretary Freeman an- 
nounces that during fiscal year 1967 more 
than 1,100 rural communities, of less 
than 5,500 population, were able to in- 
stall or improve modern water or waste 
disposal systems benefiting some 1.2 mil- 
lion rural people. This was accomplished 
under the loan and grant program which 
the 89th Congress enacted in October 
1965 and which is administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Since the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion was given authority to make these 
grants and loans under the new program, 
that agency has financed community 
water and sewer projects for nearly 2,000 
rural communities, benefiting nearly 2 
million rural residents. 

As Secretary Freeman said: 

This is the kind of healthy, future-building 
development we need in our rural country- 
side, These basic facilities provide a funda- 
mental resource in the development of rural 
business and industry, They help improve 
health and sanitation conditions—they sta- 
bilize and promote more satisfactory family 
living. It encourages rural people to build 
or improve their homes and attract others 
to return to these rural areas to live. And 
these loans and grants provide immediate 
employment and new muscle to local rural 
economies, 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, rural communities 
are being rebuilt and revitalized for to- 
morrow when this Nation will be even 
more in need of additional living space 
to relieve the deadening congestion of 
our cities. This program is transforming 
our rural communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that this was accomplished by advanc- 
ing loans of $175.2 million and with 
grants totaling only $22.5 million. These 
are loans where funds are provided by 
private investors and insured by the Fed- 
eral Government. They will be paid back 
and the cost to the taxpayer is minimal 
but the returns to rural economy and 
rural society are inestimable. 

Within the framework. provided by 
Congress, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration has done a magnificent job and 
I only wish it were possible for me to 
meet personally with each and every 
FHA employee to express my gratitude 
for his splendid work. 

And in this context, I must add that 
my own State of Texas continues to be 
deeply indebted to our superbly dedi- 
cated and efficient FHA State ge ay 
the Honorable L. J. Cappleman, 
tionately known as “Cap” to malate 6 of 
highly appreciative Texans. 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY WILL OPEN BANK CREDIT 
CARD HEARINGS ON NOVEMBER 8 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
ebjection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
open hearings on bank credit cards on 
Wednesday, November 8. 

The question of the banks’ entry into 
the credit card field is of growing con- 
cern throughout the Nation. It is sig- 
nificant that nearly 1,000 commercial 
banks instituted credit card plans in the 
past year. 

Mr. Speaker, the widespread use of 
this new credit device by the banks raises 
serious legal and policy questions which 
must be answered by the Congress. 
Frankly, I am very concerned about the 
unregulated mailing of millions of un- 
solicited credit cards by many banks. 
Many of these cards are completely open- 
Pad credit arrangements with no dollar 

ts. 

Obviously, many banks are making no 
credit checks and have no idea of the 
total liability of credit extended through 
the use of the cards. Certainly, this is a 
highly unsound banking practice. 

Mr. Speaker, we plan to hold full hear- 
ings. Among the witnesses will be the 
bank supervisory agencies—the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal Re- 
serve, and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. In addition, experts 
in the credit card field, consumers, bank- 
ers, small businessmen, and other in- 
terested parties will be invited to testify. 


JOSEPH ALBANESE HONORED BY 
NATIONAL COLUMBUS DAY COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HANLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, this eve- 
ning, my good friend and constituent 
from Syracuse, Mr. Joseph Albanese, will 
be honored by the National Columbus 
Day Committee at a dinner here in 
Washington. He is to receive an award 
from the committee for his untiring 
efforts to bring about enactment of legis- 
lation making Columbus Day a national 
holiday. I am all the more pleased over 
this honor because, first, I will formally 
make the presentation and, second, I am 
a cosponsor of the bill declaring Oc- 
tober 12 a national holiday. 

Joe Albanese is not only a friend, he 
is also a serious civic-minded citizen of 
Syracuse. His charitable activities are 
legion, perhaps only surpassed by the 
number of friends he has throughout 
central New York. Over the years, Joe 
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has been deeply involved in the United 
Fund of Syracuse, the Rescue Mission 
Alliance, the Columbus Foundation 
which gives moneys to schools, the Flor- 
ence Relief Fund which raised several 
thousand dollars for flood-stricken Flor- 
ence, Italy, last year, and the fund- 
raising committee for Boys Town of Italy. 

Joe is president of the Weimeraner 
Club of America, vice president of the 
Forum Club, a civic, political, and social 
club for Americans of Italian descent, 
and a member of the National Columbus 
Day Committee. In addition to his busi- 
ness interests in the fields of contracting 
and real estate development, he still finds 
time to work with numerous religious, 
social, and fraternal organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to salute Joe Albanese and to wish him 
the best for the future. 


PRESS SUPPORT FOR THE GON- 
ZALEZ BILL TO STRENGTHEN THE 
RENEGOTIATION BOARD—THIRD 
OF A SERIES 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, for over 
a year and a half I have been struggling 
in a sea of general indifference to insti- 
gate a strengthening of the Renegotia- 
tion Board, for it is still inconceivable 
to me that we in Congress can counte- 
nance the sacrifices of our servicemen in 
Vietnam, the hardships of their families 
here at home, and the inflationary bite 
on wage earners and yet perpetrate at 
the same time a grossly inadequate po- 
licing of excessive profits on defense con- 
tracts swollen by Vietnam. Have profits 
become more important than people dur- 
ing wartime? 

In March 1966, I presented the first 
of four major addresses to this body on 
the crying need to regenerate the Re- 
negotiation Board. Earlier this year, I 
asked the President to assist in bolster- 
ing the hamstrung Renegotiation Board. 
In the absence of action, I prepared and 
introduced H.R. 6792 in order to return 
the Board to tre effectiveness it exer- 
cised during the Korean war. In July, I 
urged the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee to schedule hearings 
on my bill. 

To date, I have received no support for 
my legislation from any Member of 
either body. However, several newspapers 
have expressed an interest in my fight to 
curb war profiteering, and I have per- 
mission to insert at this point the third 
of a series of these comments: 

War PROFITEERING SENTRY HOBBLED 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WaASHINGTON.—A government agency that 
trims war profiteering appears to be wither- 
ing away despite escalation in Vietnam and 
& big boom in the defense industry. 

Legislation to strengthen the Renegotia- 
tion Board and to restore some of its power 
is being ignored by Congress, which has 
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shown in recent years that it prefers to use 
a hatchet on the independent agency. 

But the board is still breathing. It un- 
covered $25 million in excess profits during 
fiscal 1966. 

A decade ago—before Vietnam—the board 
was documenting six times as much fat an- 
nually in defense contracts. 

The board had 724 employes in 1953. By 
1966 it was down to 179. 

The Renegotiation Board does not operate 
under the truth in Negotiating Act, which 
has been the subject of recent Plain Dealer 
articles. 

Under the “Truth” law, the Defense De- 
partment is supposed to see to it that each 
contract signed is based on information from 
the company that is current, complete and 
accurate. 

It is up to the Pentagon to discover any 
inaccuracies and to institute proceedings 
for recovery of any money in those cases. 

The Renegotiation Board, however, does 
not concern itself with the individual con- 
tracts. Rather, it reviews all business deal- 
ings between each corporation and the gov- 
ernmental department in the course of a 
year. 

The corporation files with the board rec- 
ords similar to those submitted to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. From these papers, 
the board determines, under criteria estab- 
lished by law, whether the company’s profit 
from government business has been reason- 
able. 

Rep. Henry B. Gonzalez, D-Tex., is one of 
the few members of Congress showing con- 
cern for the board’s strength, In a speech 
on the floor he said: 

“In light of the heavy sacrifices made by 
those who do the actual fighting in Vietnam, 
one would hope that those who stay home 
and do business with the government would 
not take advantage by profiteering. 

I'm sorry to say, however, there is evidence 
that profiteering is on the upswing. Despite 
this, the Renegotiation Board is hampered 
and unable to do a complete job. 

“Amendments to the act which created 
the board have piled limitation upon limita- 
tion and steadily whittled away its author- 
ity. 

“Exceptions have been created for a great 
range of materials so that much of what is 
supplied for the war in Vietnam is no longer 
covered by the Act. 

“Appropriations for the board have steadily 
dwindled. There have been a number of at- 
tempts to abolish the board. There was a 
major attempt to kill it last year.” 

Originally, any company that conducted 
$250,000 or more business with the govern- 
ment in a given year was subject to the act. 
This was raised to $500,000 in 1954 and to 
$1 million in 1956, 

Gonzalez has introduced a bill to restore 
the $250,000 standard and to otherwise en- 
hance the board's powers. He is seeking also 
to make the board a permanent agency 
rather than one whose life must be ex- 
tended periodically by Congress. 

Under legislation enacted last year, the 
board will stay alive at least through June 
30, 1968. President Johnson said as he signed 
the extended bill: 

“We need this vital measure. It is another 
important tool in our constant quest to get 
& dollar’s worth of value for every defense 
dollars spent.” 

But the administration later rejected Gon- 
zalez's request that it seek more funds for 
the board, 


NEWSPAPERS PRAISE PRESIDENT'S 
SAN ANTONIO SPEECH 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s address to the Nation from 
San Antonio was a clear reaffirmation 
of our policy in Vietnam. It will please 
neither those who desire unilateral with- 
drawal nor those who opt for mindless 
escalation. 

The President reiterated the grounds 
upon which America is prepared to 
stand. President Johnson stated he would 
not give up South Vietnam to aggression. 
Nor, on the other hand, does he want to 
obliterate North Vietnam from the map. 
We fight for a limited purpose. 

President Johnson has offered to halt 
bombing if Hanoi will negotiate and not 
take military advantage of the pause. All 
Americans await a reply to this offer. 

I insert a cross section of editorials 
praising the President’s San Antonio ad- 
dress—from the Minneapolis Tribune, 
the Denver Post, and the Pittsburgh 
Press—at this point in the RECORD: 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Oct. 
1, 1967] 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S VIETNAM SPEECH 


President Johnson chose his words well 
when he said in San Antonio Friday night, 
“There are passionate convictions about the 
wisest course for our nation to follow” in 
Vietnam. The passion, unfortunately, has 
been mostly on the part of those who are 
in fundamental disagreement with the ad- 
ministration’s policy. 

It is unfortunate because the seriousness 
of the problem requires similarly serious, dis- 
passionate appraisal. If may be, as Barry 
Goldwater said three years ago, that “ex- 
tremism in the defense of liberty is no vice,” 
but passionate patriotism does not mean 
simply providing the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
carte blanche to win the war, as some would 


urge. 

Neither does a passionate pursuit of peace 
necessarily mean that withdrawal from Viet- 
nam would result in achievement of that 
goal. “Peace cannot be secured by wishes,” 
said the President, or “preserved by noble 
words and pure intentions,” He said, in other 
words, that an unpopular, restrained but 
costly war may prevent a larger one. 

The speech was an expected justification 
of present policy and reaffirmation of the 
President's determination to continue it. The 
arguments were familiar: quotations from 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy and 
from chiefs of state of Southeast Asian na- 
tions; prevention of the spread of Commu- 
nist domination; the lack of response by 
Hanoi to U.S. overtures. 

In part it was defensive. The mounting 
passion of attacks on administration policy 
must not have gone unnoticed in the White 
House; Mr. Johnson was described last week 
by Sen. Clifford Case as “highly irresponsi- 
ble,” and by Sen. Thruston Morton as “brain- 
washed.” The President's response Friday was 
to point to the error likely to be made by 
totalitarian regimes, “to misjudge individual 
speeches for public policy.” 

In rebuttal to the proposed Senate resolu- 
tion which seeks to restrict executive author- 
ity in foreign policy, the President once more 
recalled earlier Senate actions which he in- 
terprets as support of present policy: the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution of 1965 and the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization ratifica- 
tion in 1955. Of the current Senate opposi- 
tion, he said, “They mistake a few commit- 
tees for a country.” 

For a long time to come, the President's 
San Antonio speech will be interpreted, ap- 
proved of and criticized, This is as it should 
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be, for it is one of the duties of the Chief 
Executive to restate and explain his foreign 
policy to the nation. We cannot agree with all 
of his reasoning; but we think the statement 
on Vietnam was needed and that the Presi- 
dent presented his position clearly, with ap- 
propriate firmness rather than passion. 


[From the Denver Post, Oct. 2, 1967] 
Wr L. B. J.’s SPEECH Hap NOTHING NEW 


President Johnson’s firm, clear speech on 
Vietnam in San Antonio Friday night has 
been unfairly criticized on the ground that 
it provided “nothing new.” 

Since the purpose of the speech was to ex- 
plain again a policy the President said has 
persisted through three administrations, it 
could not provide something new unless 
Johnson were prepared to change the policy. 

The President made it clear that he does 
not intend to change the policy but to per- 
sist in it. He served notice to Hanoi that the 
United States will continue on the course it 
has been following and that the American 
people, despite some criticism, will not grow 
tired and quit. 

The reasons the President gave for U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam are, of course, not 
new reasons. Some of Johnson’s critics may 
have forgotten or overlooked them, but they 
are the same reasons which have stood be- 
hind our policy all along. 

We are in Vietnam, the President said, to 
prevent all of Southeast Asia from falling to 
communism. If we were not fighting a limited 
war to prevent that from happening now, the 
President suggested we would probably have 
to fight a third world war later on. 

Johnson indicated again, however, that the 
door to peace is open any time the other side 
is willing to walk through it. He offered to 
talk personally with Ho Chi Minh or send 
Secretary of State Rusk to talk about peace, 
whenever the other side is ready to talk. 

He also offered again to halt the bombing 
of North Vietnam, if Hanoi will give him 
some indication it will then come to the 
peace table and not take military advantage 
of the bombing halt in the meantime. 

President Johnson is, of course, well aware 
that Hanoi is no more likely to take advan- 
tage of his latest offer for peace talks than it 
has taken advantage of earlier ones. 

This is, in part, because Hanoi perceives 
correctly that the problem in the Vietnam 
war is not getting to the peace table but 
reaching an agreement after you arrive. 

Nothing in the President’s talk suggests any 
basis for an agreement that would be ac- 
ceptable to Hanoi. With no satisfactory agree- 
ment in sight, Hanoi sees nothing to gain at 
the peace table. If it came, it would risk 
giving the impression that it had been 
bombed into submission, 

The only kind of agreement that would 
satisfy Hanoi is one that would clear the 
way for the ultimate control of South Viet- 
nam by the forces and supporters of Ho Chi 
Minh, President Johnson’s speech Friday 
night does not suggest that he is ready to 
buy that kind of an agreement. 

So the war must go on. Its strategic aim is 
not just to force Ho Chi Minh to sit down 
and talk. Its aim is to force him to agree to 
a reasonable settlement in Southeast Asia 
that will not involve the Communist expan- 
sion we are fighting to prevent. 

If the President were ready to give up, on 
the one hand, or to scorch North Vietnam 
from the map with nuclear weapons, on the 
other, he might have said something new 
Friday night. But he intends to persevere in 
an old policy until someone can show him a 
better one. We believe the nation will sup- 
port him in that. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 1, 1967] 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON ON VIETNAM 


Suppose for a moment it was North Viet- 
namese President Ho Chi Minh who had the 
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bombers and was bombing South Vietnam 
daily. Suppose he also offered repeatedly to 
stop the bombing—provided the United 
States halted further reinforcements to South 
Vietnam. And suppose President Johnson 
persistently refused that offer. 

In that case, we could understand a rising 
clamor at home, at the United Nations and 
abroad against LBJ. 

As everybody knows, the situation is ex- 
actly the reverse. It is President Johnson 
who has the planes and President Ho who 
refuses to match the offered de-escalation 
and sit down to peace talks. 

Yet it is President Johnson who is being 
subjected to that rising clamor to ground his 
planes permanently and unconditionally and 
take a chance on what would happen. 

It was to answer this upside-down, one- 
sided demand—made by the North Vietnam- 
ese, echoed faithfully by fellow Communists 
around the world, seconded by a host of gul- 
lible “neutral” nations and even urged by 
an increasing number of frustrated, fearful 
Americans—that President Johnson ad- 
dressed the nation Friday night. 

The heart of the matter of negotiations, 
he repeated, is that the U.S. will immedi- 
ately stop the bombing when it will lead to 
peace talks, and provided North Vietnam will 
not take advantage of the stoppage while the 
discussions go on, 

That is as fair and even-handed as the 
offer can get. 

Some may complain the President offered 
“nothing new.” What “new” is there to offer 
to an enemy who so persistently has rejected 
the present fair offer? 

The only “new” step possible is for Ho Chi 
Minh to say yes, instead of clinging to his 
position that the U.S. must first halt the 
bombing, pull out of Vietnam, recognize the 
treacherous Viet Cong as the “sole repre- 
sentatives” of the South Vietnamese people, 
and leave those people to him. 

To those Americans growing weary or wor- 
ried about the cost and casualties of the 
war, the President had a reminder that two 
presidents before him also saw the struggle 
in Vietnam for what it is: a battle for free- 
dom and self-determination, an effort at as- 
suring our own security, an attempt to fore- 
stall a bigger, wider war later by fighting 
this one now. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 
BILL H.R. 13118 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Bank Supervision and In- 
surance of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, which I have the honor 
to chair, recommended to the full com- 
mittee on September 26 H.R. 13118, the 
proposed Federal Savings Institutions 
Act. 

This bill—which culminates a 10-year 
effort to perfect legislation which would 
broaden the mutual thrift industry—rep- 
resents the best thinking of the mutual 
savings banks industry, the savings and 
loan industry, the Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Treasury Department, the 
subcommittee and the staff. The principal 
is one which has been recommended 
many times by the leading financial 
groups of the country including the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit, the Presi- 
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dent’s Committee on Financial Institu- 
tions, the Council of Economic Advisers 
and the President in his last two eco- 
nomic reports to the Congress. 

H.R. 13118 will eventually result in a 
unification of the thrift industry on the 
Federal level. The full Committee on 
Banking and Currency will take up the 
bill in open hearings on October 16. For 
the information of the Members I com- 
mend to their attention the following 
short summary of the bill and the full 
text of the Federal Savings Institutions 
Act: 


THE FEDERAL CHARTER BILL—A SUMMARY OF 
H.R. 13118 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF SUMMARY 


This is a brief summary of the provisions 
of H.R. 13118 prepared for the use of the 
members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It is not intended as an evaluation 
of the merits of the bill or as a detailed 
analysis of its provisions. 


INSTITUTIONS AUTHORIZED 


The bill would authorize the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to charter and supervise 
mutual thrift institutions which would be 
known as Federal savings associations. Their 
deposits would be insured by the Federal 
Savings Insurance Corporation (the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation as 
renamed under the bill). The bill confers 
on the Board a general regulatory authority 
which is similar to the authority which the 
Board has with respect to Federal savings 
and loan associations under section 5 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933. 

These institutions could be o de 
novo or through the conversion of mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, All Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions (except those which at the time of ap- 
plication for conversion are the subject of 
an outstanding cease and desist order or have 
a similar proceeding pending against them) 
would be entitled to convert to a charter is- 
sued under this proposed legislation. State 
chartered mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations would be able to con- 
vert to a Federal savings association (where 
state law permits) with the approval of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


DELAY PENDING ISSUANCE OF REGULATIONS 


No charter could be issued until the initial 
regulations under the act had been prepared 
and had gone into effect. During this period, 
for which a maximum of 1 year is allowed, 
the Board would make administrative prep- 
arations for the operation of these institu- 
tions. 

Although the institutions are referred to 
in the bill as “associations,” those formed 
through the conversion of mutual savings 
banks would be allowed to retain in their 
names, the word “bank,” “institution,” or 
“society.” After December 31, 1972, those 
words would be available for use as part of 
the name of any institution existing under 
the act. 


BRANCH AUTHORITY LIMITED BY STATE LAW 


Federal savings associations would be au- 
thorized to establish branches with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
but only to the extent that state chartered 
financial institutions in the relevant State 
could establish branches or affiliates. 

An association could carry out a merger 
transaction provided the resulting institu- 
tion was a mutual thrift institution, but 
only with the approval of the supervisory 
authority. Mergers would also be subject to 
provisions similar to those contained in the 
Bank Merger Act of 1966. 

Federal savings associations would be 
directed by a board of directors elected by 
the depositors. Associations formed through 
the conversion of mutual savings banks 
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existing on the date of enactment would be 
authorized to continue the method of elect- 
ing directors utilized by them prior to con- 
version. Proxies are authorized for the elec- 
tion of directors and for other corporate 
matters, but any proxy given by a depositor 
would be revocable at any time and, except 
in the case of a proxy given solely for the 
election of directors, would expire not later 
than 6 months after the execution thereof. 
Proxies given for the election of directors 
would expire not later than 3 years after 
execution. The Board is authorized to pre- 
scribe regulations governing proxy voting and 
the solicitation of proxies. 


OBLIGATIONS OF DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


The bill makes clear that the directors and 
officers of an association would be in a 
fiduciary relationship to the association and 
its 3 and directs that before any 
charter is issued, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board must prescribe regulations re- 
specting that fiduciary relationship. Inter- 
locking directorates with other financial in- 
stitutions are prohibited except that certain 
interlocking relationships, if in existence on 
the date of enactment, may be continued. 


DEPOSITS 


Associations could accept savings deposits 
on behalf of individuals and certain types of 
nonprofit organizations. Time deposits with 
a maturity of 6 months or more could be 
accepted from business corporations for 
profit. 

These institutions would be authorized to 
invest in Government and agency obliga- 
tions, conventional and Government insured 
and guaranteed and, to a more 
limited extent, In home improvement loans, 
loans on unimproved property, corporate 
bonds and equities, educational loans, and, 
subject to a statutory maximum of $5,000, in 
unsecured loans to individuals. 


PRIMARY LENDING AREA 


In order to the lending 
orientation of these institutions in residen- 
tial financing and urban development in 
their areas, the bill provides that 60 percent 
of the assets of each institution, other than 
“liquid assets,” must be invested in mort- 
gage loans of the types set forth in the bill 
on property within its primary (geographi- 
cal) lending area. 

The bill provides that no tax may be im- 
posed by any State on these institutions 
greater than the least onerous imposed by 
that State on other financial institutions, and 
defines activities which are not to be con- 
sidered “doing business” for the purpose of 
taxation by a State other than the State in 
which an association’s principal office is 
located, 

Institutions chartered under this legisla- 
tion would be required to maintain liquid 
assets of not less than 4 percent or more 
than 10 percent of the obligation of the in- 
stitution on deposits and borrowings. The 
actual requirement would be set within these 
limits by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
In addition, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board could require a “special liquidity re- 
quirement” of any institution which seemed, 
in the opinion of the Board, to require such 
additional liquidity because of asset or lia- 
bility structure, reserve ratio, etc. 

Provisions identical to those of the Finan- 
cial Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966 are 
expressly included in the legislation. 


— 


H. R. 13118 

A bill to authorize the establishment and to 

provide for the regulation of Federal sav- 

ings institutions 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Federal Savings 
Institutions Act. 
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CHAPTER 1.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


101. Definitions and rules of construction. 

. General powers of Board; regulations. 

. Accounts and accounting. 

Examination. 

105. Reports. 

106. Board authority in receiverships and 
certain other circumstances. 

107. Administration. 

108. Right to amend. 


§ 101. Definitions and rules of construction 

(a) As used in this title, the term— 

(1) “association” means a Federal savings 
association. 

(2) “Board” means the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

(3) “director”, when used with reference 
to an institution other than an association, 
includes a trustee or other person perform 
ing functions similar to those of a director 
of an association. 

(4) “Federal savings and loan association” 
means a Federal savings and loan association 
existing under the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933. 

(5) “financial institution” means a thrift 
institution, a commercial bank, or an insur- 
ance company, 

(6) “merger transaction” means any trans- 
action between or among any two or more 
institutions, at least one of which is an 
association— 

(A) which will result in a merger or con- 
solidation, or 

(B) pursuant to which any of such insti- 
tutions, otherwise than in the ordinary 
course of business, acquires any assets of, 
or assumes liability to pay any deposits made 
in, or share accounts of, or similar liabili- 
ties of, another of such institutions. 

(7) “mutual thrift institution” means a 
Federal savings association, a Federal savings 
and loan association, or a State-chartered 
mutual savings bank, mutual savings and 
loan association, mutual building and loan 
‘association, cooperative bank, or mutual 
homestead association. 

(8) “order”, when used with reference to 
an order of the Board, includes a resolution 
or equivalent action. 

(9) “resulting association” or “resulting in- 
stitution”, used in relation to a merger 
transaction, refers to an association or other 
institution (whether or not newly chartered 
in connection with such transaction) which, 
after the consummation of such transac- 
tion and as a result thereof, carries on the 
business or any part thereof theretofore 
carried on by one or more parties to such 
transaction, and the term refers to such in- 
stitution as it exists after such consumma- 
tion. 

(10) “State” means any State, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and any ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States. 

(11) “thrift institution” means a mutual 
thrift institution, a guaranty savings bank, 
a stock savings and loan association, or a 
stock building and loan association. 

(b) A requirement that a given proportion 
of the directors of an association vote in 
favor of a given proposal in order for the 
proposed action to be taken includes the re- 
quirement that the votes be cast at a meet- 
ing duly called and held for the purpose of 
voting on the proposal. 
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(c) An inference of legislative construction 
is not to be drawn by reason of the location 
in this title of any provision thereof, or by 
reason of the caption or catchline thereof. 

(d) If a provision enacted by this title is 
held invalid, all valid provisions that are 
severable from the invalid provisions remain 
in effect. If a provision of this title is held 
invalid in one or more of its applications 
the provision remains in effect in all valid 
applications that are severable from the in- 
valid application or applications. 


§ 102. General powers of Board; regulations 
The Board is authorized to prescribe reg- 
ulations (including definitions of terms used 
in this title) implementing this title to pro- 
vide for the examination, operation, private 
management, and regulation of federally 
chartered mutual savings banking associa- 
tions not having capital stock represented 
by shares which shall be corporations exist- 
ing under the laws of the United States and 
are refererd to in this Act as Federal savings 
associations and in this title as associations, 
and for the administration, enforcement, and 
effectuation of the provisions of this title. 


§ 103. Accounts and accounting 

The Board is authorized to prescribe, by 
regulation or order, accounts and accounting 
systems and practices for associations. 


§ 104. Examination 

(a) REGULAR EXAMINATIONS.—The Board 
shall conduct not less than one and not more 
than two regular examinations during each 
calendar year into the affairs and manage- 
ment of each association. The Board shall 
make one or more assessments in each year 
on all associations in a manner calculated to 
yield a total sum approximately equal to the 
total cost of the examinations authorized by 
this subsection. 

(b) SPECIAL EXxamMInations.—The Board 
may conduct a special examination into the 
whole or any part of the affairs and man- 
agement of any association at any time and 
shall assess the association an amount equal 
to the cost of the examination. 

(c) ADVICE AND CommeENnT—The Board 
may render to any association or officer or 
director thereof such advice and comment 
as the Board may deem appropriate with 
respect to the affairs of the association. 


§ 105. Reports 
The Board may require periodic and other 
reports and information from associations. 


$ 106. Board authority in receiverships and 
certain other circumstances 

The Board may provide for the reorganiza- 
tion, liquidation, and dissolution of associa- 
tions, for merger transactions involving as- 
sociations, for associations in conservatorship 
and receivership, and for the conduct of con- 
servatorships and receiverships, and the 
Board may, by regulation or otherwise, pro- 
vide for the exercise during conservatorship 
or receivership of functions by depositors, 
directors, or officers of the association or any 
body having authority to elect or appoint di- 
rectors of the association. 

§ 107, Administration 

(a) DELEGATION OF FuNcTrions.—The Board 
may, in its discretion, delegate any of its 
functions not vested in the Chairman to one 
or more h examiners or members or 
employees of the Board or the Federal Savings 
Insurance Corporation. 

(b) NONDELEGABLE Funcrions.—The Board 
may not delegate— 

(1) the function of making rules or regu- 

(2) the authority to terminate the insur- 
ance of any institution by the Federal Sav- 
ings Insurance Corporation. 

(3) the authority to remove an institution 
from membership in a Federal Home Loan 
Bank. 

(4) the authority to place any institution 
in conservatorship, receivership, or any sim- 
ilar status. 

(c) Review sy THE Boarp.—The Board 
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shall review, after opportunity for a hear- 
ing which may be informal, any action at a 
delegated level— 

(1) under chapter 2 or 3 of this title or 

(2) upon an application for insurance un- 
der title IV of the National Housing Act 
upon the affirmative vote of any member of 
the Board upon an application for review by 
any person adversely affected by that action, 
but the action shall not be stayed by the 
application for review or the granting thereof 
unless the Board shall specifically so order. 

(d) Action BY Boarp.—The issuance of an 
order, the e of a resolution, or the 
taking of any other action by the Board may 
be done with the actual personal concur- 
rence of a majority of the members of the 
Board, whether or not in their physical 
presence. 

(e) APPLICABILITY OF SECTION.—This sec- 
tion shall apply to all functions of the Board 
whether or not conferred by this title and 
whether or not relating to associations. 

§ 108. Right to amend 

The right to amend or repeal this title is 
reserved, 

CHAPTER 2.—ESTABLISHMENT AND VOLUNTARY 

LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 

201, Issuance of charter for new association. 

202. Conversion from State-chartered insti- 
tutions. 

203. Conversion from Federal savings and 
loan associations, 

204, Name of association; charter provisions. 

205. Conversion of associations into State- 
chartered institutions. 

206. Voluntary liquidation, 

207. Distribution of assets upon liquidation. 

§ 201. Issuance of charter for new association 

The Board is authorized to issue a charter 
for a new association upon the written ap- 
plication, in such form as the Board may by 
regulation prescribe, of not less than five 
applicants. The Board shall not issue a char- 
ter under this section unless it determines 
that— 

(1) the association will serve a useful pur- 
pose in the community in which it is pro- 
posed to be established, 

(2) there is a reasonable expectation of its 
financial success, 

(3) its operation may foster competition 
and will not cause undue injury to existing 
institutions, including commercial banks, 
that accept funds from savers on deposit or 
share accounts, 

(4) the applicants are persons of good 
character and responsibility, and 

(5) there has been placed in trust or in 
escrow such amounts in cash or securities 
approved by the Board as the Board may 
require, not less than $100,000, to be trans- 
ferred to the association for an initial reserve 
upon the issuance of its charter, in consid- 
eration of transferable certificates to be is- 
sued by the association in such form, upon 
such terms, and bearing such interest or 
other return, as the Board may approve. 

§ 202. Conversion from State-chartered in- 
stitution 

(a) The Board may issue a charter for a 
converted association upon the written ap- 
plication, in such form as the Board may by 
regulation prescribe, of a State-chartered 
mutual thrift institution. The Board may 
not issue a charter under this section unless 
it determines that— 

(1) the conversion will not be in contra- 
vention of State law, 

(2) the converted institution will serve a 
useful purpose in the community in which it 
is proposed to be located, 

(3) its operation may foster competition 
and will not cause undue injury to existing 
institutions, including commercial banks, 
that accept funds from savers on deposit 
or share accounts, 

(4) there is a reasonable expectation of its 
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financial. success, based upon its capitaliza- 
tion, financial history, and quality of man- 
agement, and such other factors as the Board 
may deem appropriate. 

(5) the composition of its assets is such 
that, with such exceptions as the Board may 
prescribe, the institution will be able to dis- 
pose of assets not eligible to be invested in 
by associations, and 

(6) the proposed initial members of the 
board of directors are persons of good char- 
acter and responsibility and there is a rea- 
sonable expectation that they will comply 
with the provisions of chapter 4 with re- 
spect to the conduct of directors. 


A converted association may, to such extent 
as the Board may approve by order, and sub- 
ject to such prohibitions, restrictions, and 
limitations as the Board may prescribe by 
regulation or advice in writing, retain and 
service the accounts, departments, and as- 
sets of the converting institution. 

(b) Before issuing a charter under this 
section, the Board, making appropriate al- 
lowances for differences among types of 
financial institutions, shall take into con- 
sideration the quality of the assets of the 
converting institution, its reserves and sur- 
plus, its expense ratios, its history, and such 
other factors as the Board may deem appro- 
priate. 


§ 203. Conversion from Federal savings and 
loan associations 

(a) The Board shall issue a charter for a 
converted association upon the written ap- 
plication, in such form as the Board may by 
regulation prescribe, of any Federal savings 
and loan association two-thirds of whose 
directors have voted in favor of the conver- 
sion, except that the Board need not issue a 
charter for the conversion of a Federal savy- 
ings and loan association if a notice or pro- 
ceeding under section 50d) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 or section 407 of 
the National Housing Act is pending, or an 
order under either of those sections is out- 
standing, in connection with any alleged 
act or omission with reference to the affairs 
of that Federal savings and loan association. 

(b) After the expiration of the ten-year 
period which begins on the date of enact- 
ment of this title, if the Board determines 
that the number of Federal savings and loan 
associations in operation does not justify 
the continued administration of a separate 
body of law and regulations, the Board may, 
without application therefor, issue a charter 
for a converted association to any Federal 
savings and loan association. 


§ 204. Name of association; charter provi- 
sions 

(a) The name of every association shall in- 
clude the words “Federal” and “Savings”, 
and shall include the word “Association”, 
“Bank”, “Institution”, or “Society”, except 
that prior to January 1, 1973, the word 
“Bank”, “Institution”, or “Society” may be 
used only as part of the name of an asso- 
ciation converted from a mutual savings 
bank whose name, immediately prior to con- 
version, included that word. 

(b) Every charter for an association shall 
set forth— 

(1) the name of the association, 

(2) the locality in which the principal of- 
fice is to be located, and 

(3) that the charter is issued under the 
authority of this title, and that the corporate 
existence, powers, and privileges of the as- 
sociation are subject to this title (including 
amendments thereto) and all other appli- 
cable laws of the United States. 


The charter shall be in such form and may 
contain such additional material as the 
Board may deem appropriate, and the Board 
may make provision for amendments thereto. 
§ 205. Conversion of associations into State- 
chartered institutions 

(a) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 

tions (b) and (c) of this section, upon the 
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written application of an association, the 
Board shall permit it to convert into a State- 
chartered mutual thrift institution, if the 
Board determines that— 

(1) two-thirds of the association’s direc- 
tors have voted in favor of the proposed 
conversion, 

(2) the requirements of section 407 have 
“been met, 

(3) the conversion will not be in contra- 
vention of State law, and 

(4) upon and after conversion, the con- 
verted institution will be an insured institu- 
tion of the Federal Savings Insurance Cor- 
poration or an insured bank of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

(b) The Board shall not grant any appli- 
cation of an association for permission to 
convert into a State-chartered institution of 
any type if, under the laws of the State un- 
der whose law the converted institution will 
exist, a State-chartered institution of that 
type would not be permitted to convert into 
an association. If, under the law of that 
State, the conyersion of a State-chartered 
institution of that type into an association 
would be subject to conditions more restric- 
tive than those provided in subsection (a) of 
this section, the more restrictive conditions 
shall also apply to the conversion of an 
association into a State-chartered institu- 
tion of that type, and if such a State-to- 
Federal conversion would be subject to any 
discretionary approval on behalf of the State, 
the approval of the Board of the conversion 
of an association into a State-chartered in- 
stitution of that type shall also be discre- 
tionary. 

(c) No institution into which an associa- 
tion has been converted may, within ten 
years after the conyersion, convert into any 
type of institution other than a mutual 
thrift institution which is either a bank 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation or an institution insured by the 
Federal Savings Insurance Corporation. This 
subsection shall apply to conversions regard- 
less of whether taking place directly or 
through any intermediate conversions. If the 
Board, in the case of an institution which 
has a status as an insured institution of the 
Federal Savings Insurance Corporation, or 
the Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, in the case of 
an institution which has a status as an in- 
sured bank of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, determines, after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing, that the institution 
has been converted from an association 
through a conversion or conversions (includ- 
ing any intermediate conversions) any one 
or more of which constituted a violation of 
this subsection, then that board, by order 
issued not later than two years after any 
such violation, may without further notice, 
hearing, or other action terminate that sta- 
tus. Such a termination of status as an in- 
sured institution shall have the same effect 
as where status as an insured institution is 
terminated by an order issued pursuant to 
section 407 of the National Housing Act, and 
such a termination of status as an insured 
bank shall have the same effect as where 
status as an insured bank is terminated by 
an order issued pursuant to section 8(a) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. For the 
purposes of this subsection and section 206 
(a), the terms “conversion” and “convert” 
apply to mergers, consolidations, assump- 
tions of liabilities, and reorganizations as 
well as conversions. 

§ 206. Voluntary liquidation 

(a) No association may voluntarily go into 
liquidation or otherwise wind up its affairs 
except in accordance with an order of the 
Board issued under this section. 

(b) Upon application by an association, 
the Board may permit the association to 
carry out a plan of voluntary liquidation if 
the Board determines that— 

(1) two-thirds of the association’s directors 
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have voted in favor of the proposed plan of 
liquidation, 

(2) the requirements of section 407 have 
been met, 

(3) there is no longer a need in the com- 
munity for the association, or that there is 
not a reasonable expectation that the con- 
tinued operation of the association will be 
financially sound and successful, and 

(4) the plan of liquidation is fair and 
equitable and in conformity with the re- 
quirements of section 207. 

§ 207. Distribution of assets upon liquidation 

(a) In the event of the liquidation pur- 
suant to section 206 of an association, or 
in the event of any liquidation of any insti- 
tution while that institution is subject to 
the prohibition contained in section 205(c), 
the net assets remaining after the satisfac- 
tion or provision for the satisfaction, in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations as 
the Board may prescribe, of all proper claims 
and demands the association or other 
institution, including those of depositors or 
shareholders (but limited, in the case of an 
institution so subject to section 205(c), to 
amounts which would have been withdraw- 
able by such depositors or shareholders in 
th absence of any conversion as defined in 
section 205(c) while the institution was so 
subject), shall be distributed to the Federal 
Savings Insurance Corporation. 

(b) In the event of the liquidation of an 


satisfaction or provision for the satisfaction, 
in accordance with such rules and regula- 
tions as the Board may prescribe, of all 
proper claims and demands against the asso- 
ciation, including those of depositors, shall 
be distributed to the depositors of the asso- 
ciation in accordance with such regulations 
as the Board may prescribe. 


CHAPTER 3.— BRANCHING AND MERGER 


Bec. 

301. Criteria for establishment of branches, 

302. Retention of branches after conversion. 

303. Retention of branches after merger 
transaction. 

304. Maintenance of branches. 

305. Merger transactions. 


§ 301. Criteria for establishment of branches 

An association may establish one or more 
branches, but only with approval of the 
Board. The Board may grant approval only 
if it determines that— 

(1) there is a reasonable expectation of 
the branch’s financial success, based upon— 

(A) the need for such a facility in the 
locality or localities where it is proposed to 
be established or operated, 

(B) the association’s capitalization, finan- 
cial history, and quality of management, and 

(C) such other factors as the Board may 
deem appropriate; 

(2) its operation may foster competition 
and will not cause undue injury to existing 
institutions, including commercial banks, 
that accept funds from savers on deposit or 
share accounts; and 

(3) if the association were a State-char- 
tered commercial bank or thrift institution— 

(A) it could lawfully establish the pro- 
posed branch, or 

(B) an office of an affiliated institution of 
the same type could be established in the 
same area. 


§ 302. Retention of branches after conversion 

With such exceptions and under such 
conditions as the Board may prescribe, a 
converted association— 

(1) may retain any branch in operation 
immediately prior to conversion, and 

(2) retains any right or privilege, held by 
the converting institution immedfately prior 
to conversion, to establish or maintain a 
branch. 
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§ 303. Retention of branches after merger 
transaction 

(a) Subject to the approval of the Board, 
which may not be granted later than the 
effective date of the merger transaction in- 
volved, and to the extent permitted by that 
approval, an association resulting from a 
merger transaction— 

(1) may maintain as a branch the prin- 
cipal office of, or any branch operated by, 
any other institution party to the trans- 
action immediately prior to consummation 
thereof, and 

(2) acquires any right or privilege then 
held by the other institution to establish 
or maintain a branch. 

(b) The Board may not grant any ap- 
proval under subsection (a) of this section 
unless— 

(1) if the resulting association were a 
State-chartered commercial bank or thrift 
institution— 

(A) it could lawfully establish such a 
branch, 
or 

(B) an office of an affiliated institution of 
the same type could be established in the 
samo area, 
or 

(2) the Board, in granting such approval, 
determines that the merger transaction is 
advisable to prevent a serious risk of failure 
of one of the institutions involved. 


§ 304. Maintenance of branches 

An association may not maintain any 
branch— 

(1) unless the branch was authorized to 
be established or retained, or is authorized 
to be maintained, by or under this chapter, 
or 

(2) in violation of the terms of any ap- 
proval granted, or exception or condition 
prescribed, under this chapter. 


§ 305. Merger transactions 

An association may carry out a merger 
transaction from which the resulting insti- 
tution will be a mutual thrift institution, 
but only with the approval of the Board. 
The Board may not grant approval unless it 
determines that— 

(1) every party to the transaction is a 
mutual thrift institution. 

(2) in the case of every party to the trans- 
action which is an association— 

(A) two-thirds of the directors have voted 
in favor of the proposed transaction, and 

(B) the requirements of section 407 have 
been met. 

(3) in the case of every party to the trans- 
action which is a Federal savings and loan 
association— 

(A) two-thirds of the directors have 
voted in favor of the transaction, and 

(B) two-thirds of the votes entitled to be 
cast by members have been cast in favor of 
the transaction, 
at meetings duly called and held for that 
purpose within six months prior to the time 
the application is filed with the Board. 

(4) in the case of every party to the trans- 
action which is a State-chartered institution, 
the consummation of the transaction will 
not be in contravention of State law. 

(5) tm the case of a merger, consolidation, 
or acquisition of assets in which the result- 
ing institution is an association, the com- 
position of the assets of the association will 
be such that, with such exceptions as the 
Board may prescribe, the association will be 
able to dispose of assets not eligible to be 
invested in by associations. 

(6) the resulting institution will be an 
insured bank of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation or an insured institution of 
the Federal Savings Insurance Corporation. 

(7) the proposed transaction is approved 
pursuant to section 411 of the National 
Housing Act, if applicable, and section 18(c) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, if ap- 
plicable. 
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§ 306. Charters 

The Board may, where appropriate, cancel 
charters of associations which are parties to 
merger transactions and issue new charters 
to resulting institutions. 


§ 307. Agencies 

An association may establish temporary, 
incidental, or limited purpose agencies for 
individual transactions and for limited or 
temporary purposes within limitations pre- 
scribed by the Board. 


CHAPTER 4.—MANAGEMENT AND DIRECTORS 


Sec. 

401. Directors required. 

. Functions of directors. 

Delegation by directors. 

. Initial directors. 

Election of directors by depositors, 

Selection of directors of associations 

converted from State-chartered mu- 

tual savings banks. 

. Approval of 

sion, or liquidation. 

408. Proxies. 

. Proxy voting and solicitation. 

. Fiduciary relationship. 

. Interlocking directors prohibited; ex- 

ceptions, 

. Residence, 

. Compensation. 

. Indemnification. 

. Attendance, 

Borrowing. 

. Certain conditions prohibited. 

. Selection of depositary. 

. Purchases, sales, and contracts. 

. Return on deposits. 

Personal liability. 

. Connection with securities business. 

§ 401. Directors required 

An association shall have a board of direc- 
tors consisting of not less than seven nor 
more than twenty-five members. 

§ 402. Functions of directors 

The direction and control of the affairs of 
an association are vested in the board of di- 
rectors. 

§ 403. Delegation by directors 

The Board may prescribe regulations gov- 
erning the management structure of as- 
sociations. Subject to those regulations, the 
board of directors of an association may by 
bylaws or otherwise delegate such functions 
and duties as it may deem appropriate. 

§ 404. Initial directors 

(a) New Assocrations.—The initial direc- 
tors of a new association shall be elected by 
the applicants as soon as practicable after 
the issuance of the association's charter, and 
shall have such terms as the Board shall by 
regulation prescribe. 

(b) CONVERTED Assocrarroxs.— The initial 
directors of a converted association shall be 
the directors of the converting institution, 
except as the Board may otherwise provide 
(consistent with section 406(b) where ap- 
plicable), and shall have such terms as the 
Board may prescribe by regulation or by 
such order. 

§ 405. Election of directors by depositors 

Except as provided in sections 404 and 406, 
the directors of an association shall be 
elected by the depositors. The Board may by 
regulation provide for the terms of office of 
directors, the manner, time, place, and no- 
tice of election, the minimum amount and a 
holding period or date of determination of 
any deposit giving rise to voting rights, and 
the method by which the number of votes 
any depositor is entitled to cast shall be 
determined. 

§ 406. Selection of directors of associations 
converted from State-chartered mu- 
tual savings banks 

(a) AppLicaniniry.—This section applies to 
any converted association converted from a 
State-chartered mutual savings bank in op- 
eration on the date of enactment of this title 
whose directors were then and thereafter 


merger, conver- 
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until conversion chosen otherwise than by 
depositor election, if the converting State- 
chartered bank filed as a part of (or an 
amendment to) its application for a charter 
a description in such detail as the Board re- 
quired of the method by which and the terms 
for which its directors were chosen, and if 
the converted’ association has not elected, by 
a vote of its directors, to be subject to sec- 
tion 405. 

(b) Rute.—The method of selection and 
terms of office of the directors of any asso- 
ciation to which this section is applicable 
shall be in accordance with the description 
referred to in subsection (a), with such 
changes, subject to the discretionary appro- 
val of the Board, as may be made upon ap- 
plication by the association. 

§ 407. Approval of proposed merger, conver- 
sion, or liquidation 

(a) ASSOCIATIONS WIr DEPOSITOR VOT- 
inc.—No association whose directors are 
elected by the depositors may make applica- 
tion to the Board for approval of a merger 
transaction, a conversion, or the liquidation 
of such association pursuant to section 206, 
unless two-thirds of the votes entitled to be 
cast by depositors have been cast in favor of 
making such application at a meeting of de- 
positors duly called and held not more than 
six months prior to the making of such ap- 
plication for the purpose of considering and 
voting on the question. The Board shall by 
regulation provide for the conduct of meet- 
ings pursuant to this subsection and for no- 
tice and information required to be fur- 
nished to depositors with respect. thereto, 
and may by regulation provide for the mini- 
mum amount, type of deposit, and a holding 
period or date of determination of any 
deposit giving rise to voting rights, and the 
method by which the number of votes any 
depositor is entitled to cast shall be deter- 
mined. 

(b) ASSOCIATIONS WITHOUT DEPOSITOR VOT- 
ING.— No association whose directors are not 
elected by the depositors may make any 
application of a type which would require 
depositor approval under subsection (a) of 
this section, unless two-thirds of the votes 
which would be entitled to be cast for the 
election of directors have been cast in favor 
of making such application. 

(c) Exceprions.—The Board may except 
from any or all of the foregoing provisions 
of this section in any case in which the Board 
determines that such exception should be 
made because of an emergency requiring 
expeditious action or because of supervisory 
considerations. 

§ 408. Proxies 

(a) IN Generat.—Any proxy given by a 
depositor in an association shall specify 
the business to which it relates, shall be 
revocable at any time, and, except in 
the case of a proxy given solely for the elec- 
tion of directors, shall expire in any event 
not later than six months after the execu- 
tion thereof. A proxy given solely for the elec- 
tion of directors shall expire in any event not 
later than three years after the execution 
thereof. 

(b) For APPROVAL or A MERGER, CONVER- 
SION, OR LIQUDATION—Any proxy given by 
a depositor in an association with respect to 
a proposal to be voted on pursuant to sec- 
tion 407(a) shall specify whether the holder 
thereof shall vote in favor of or against the 
proposal. Any proxy on such a proposal pur- 
porting to give the holder discretion with 
respect to the exercise thereof is void with 
respect to that proposal. 

§ 409. Proxy voting and solicitation 

The Board shall, with due regard to stand- 
ards prescribed for other financial institu- 
tions under similar provisions of Federal law, 
prescribe regulations governing proxy voting 
and the solicitation of proxies, and requir- 
ing the disclosure of financial interest, com- 
pensation, and remuneration by the associa- 
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tion of persons who are or are proposed as 
officers or directors, and such other matters 
as it may deem appropriate in the public 
interest and for the protection of depositors. 
The Board shall by regulation provide pro- 
cedures by which any depositor may, at 
his own expense, distribute proxy solicitation 
material to all other depositors, but such 
procedures shall not require the disclosure 
by the association of the identity of its 
depositors. The Board shall by order prohibit 
the distribution of material found by the 
Board to be irrelevant, untrue, misleading, 
or materially incomplete, and may by order 
prohibit such distribution pending a hear- 
ing on such issues. 
§ 410. Fiduciary relationship 

The directors and officers of an association 
are in a fiduciary relationship to the asso- 
ciation and its depositors. Before issuing any 
charter under authority of chapter 2 of this 
title, the Board shall prescribe regulations 
respecting that relationship. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 102, no regula- 
tion issued pursuant to this section shall 
have the effect of relieving any officer or 
director of any liability to which he would be 
subject in the absence of the regulation. 


§ 411. Interlocking directorates prohibited; 
exceptions 

(a) GENERAL RuLe.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section, no director of 
an association may be an officer or director 
of any financial institution other than such 
association. 

(b) Excerrions.—Unless the Board finds, 
after opportunity for hearing, that there 
exists an actual conflict of interest, or unless 
such dual service is prohibited by or under 
some provision of law other than this sub- 
section a director of a converted association 
who held office on the date of enactment of 
this title as a director of the institution from 
which such converted association was con- 
verted, and whose service has been continu- 
ous, may continue to be a director of any 
financial institution of which he has con- 
tinuously been a director since the date of 
enactment of this title. 

§ 412. Residence 

A majority of the directors of any associa- 
tion shall be persons residing not more than 
150 miles from the principal office of such 
association. 


§ 413. Compensation 

No director may receive remuneration as 
director except reasonable fees for attendance 
at meetings of directors or for service as a 
member of a committee of directors. This 
subsection does not prohibit the receipt of 
compensation by a director for services ren- 
dered to his assoclation by him in another 
capacity. 
§ 414. Indemnification 

To the extent consistent with other pro- 
visions of law, the Board may authorize or 
require associations, subject to such condi- 
tions and requirements as the Board may 
prescribe, to provide for their directors, offi- 
cers, and employees, and other persons con- 
nected with them (including the legal repre- 
sentatives and successors in interest of any 
such directors, officers, employees, or other 
persons) indemnification and other protec- 
tion with respect to any civil or criminal 
liability incurred by them in their capacity 
as such. 
§ 415. Attendance 

The office of a director becomes vacant 
whenever he fails to attend regular meetings 
of the directors for a period of six months, 
unless excused by a resolution duly adopted 
by the directors prior to or during that 
period. 
§ 416. Borrowing 

(a) GENERAL Ruin. — Except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section, an associa- 
tion may not make any loan or extend credit 
in any manner, other than on the security of 
deposits in that association, to any director, 
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officer, or employee of the association, or any 
person or firm regularly serving the associa- 
tion in the capacity of attorney at law, or 
to any partnership or trust in which any 
such party has any interest, or to any corpo- 
ration in which any of such parties is a stock- 
holder, and no association may purchase any 
loan from any such party, or from any such 
partnership, trust, or corporation, except 
that with the prior approval of a majority 
of its board of directors not interested in the 
transaction, such approval to be evidenced by 
the affirmative vote or written assent of such 
directors, an association may, to the extent 
that it is otherwise authorized by law and 
upon terms not less favorable to the asso- 
ciation than those offered to others, make a 
loan or extend credit to, or purchase a loan 
from, any corporation in which any such 
party owns, controls, or holds with power to 
vote not more than 15 percent of the out- 
standing voting securities and in which all 
such parties own, control, or hold with power 
to vote not more than 25 percent of the out- 
standing voting securities. In any such case, 
full details of the transaction shall be re- 
flected in the records of the association. 

(b) Exceprions.—Any association, with the 
prior approval, evidenced by their affirmative 
vote or written assent, of a majority of its 
board of directors and on terms not more 
favorable than those offered to other borrow- 
ers, may make— 

(1) any loan on the security of a first lien 
on a home owned and occupied or to be 
owned and occupied by a director, officer, or 
employee of the association, or by a person 
or member of a firm regularly serving the as- 
sociation in the capacity of attorney at law, 
in such amount as may be permitted by 
regulation of the Board, 

(2) any loan under authority of section 
616 to any , Officer, or employee of the 
association, or to any member of a firm reg- 
ularly serving the association in the capacity 
of attorney at law, and 

(3) any other loan, of any type that it may 
lawfully make to persons not connected with 
the association in any capacity, to any di- 
rector, officer, or employee of the association 
or to any person or member of a firm regular- 
ly serving the association in the capacity of 
attorney at law, but the aggregate amount 
of loans under authority of this paragraph 
may not exceed $5,000 to any one borrower. 
$ 417. Certain conditions prohibited 

No association or director or officer thereof 
may require, as a condition to the granting 
of any loan or the extension of any other 
service by the association, that the borrower 
or any other person undertake a contract of 
insurance, or any other agreement or under- 
standing with respect to the furnishing of 
any other goods or services, with any specific 
company, agency, or individual. 

§ 418. Selection of depositary 

No association may deposit any of its 
funds except with a depositary approved by 
a vote of a majority of all directors of the 
association, exclusive of any director who is 
an officer, partner, director, or trustee of the 
depositary so designated. 

§ 419. Purchases, sales, and contracts 

Except as otherwise provided by the Board, 
no association may purchase from or sell to, 
or contract to purchase from or sell to, any 
of its directors, officers, or employees, or any 
person or firm regularly serving the associa- 
tion in the capacity of attorney at law, or 
any partnership or trust in which any such 
party has any interest, or any corporation in 
which any of such parties is a stockholder, 
any securities or other property, except that, 
where permitted by regulation of the Board, 
an association may make any such purchase 
from, or any such sale to, any corporation in 
which any such party owns, controls, or 
holds with power to vote not more than 15 
percent of the outstanding voting securities 
and in which all such parties own, control, 
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or hold with power to vote not more than 
25 percent of the outstanding voting securi- 
ties. In any such case, full details of the 
transaction shall be reflected in the records 
of the association. Nothing contained in this 
subsection shall be construed as authorizing 
an association to purchase or sell any securi- 
ties or other property which the association 
is not otherwise authorized by law to pur- 
chase or sell, 
§ 420. Return on deposits 

No association may pay to any director, 
Officer, attorney, or employee a greater rate 
of return on the deposits of such director, 
officer, attorney, or employee than that paid 
to other holders of similar deposits with such 
association. 


§ 421. Personal liability 

If the directors or officers of any associa- 
tion shall knowingly violate or permit any 
of its directors, officers, employees, or agents 
to violate any of the provisions of sections 
416, 419, and 420 of this section or regula- 
tion of the Board made under authority 
thereof or (to such extent as the Board may 
provide by regulation) made under author- 
ity of section 410, or any of the provisions 
of section 212, 213, 214, 215, 665, 1006, 1014, 
1906, or 1909 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, every director and officer participating 
in or assenting to such violation shall be 
held liable in his personal and individual 
capacity for all damages sustained in conse- 
quence of such violation. 
§ 422. Connection with securities business 

No officer, director, or employee of any 
corporation or unincorporated association, no 
partner or employee of any partnership, and 
no individual, primarily engaged in the issue, 
flotation, underwriting, public sale, or dis- 
tribution, at wholesale or retail, or through 
syndicate participation, of stocks, bonds, or 
other similar securities, may serve at the 
same time as an officer, director, or employee 
of any association except in limited classes 
of cases in which the Board may allow such 
service by general regulations when in the 
judgment of the Board it would not unduly 
influence the investment policies of such 
association or the advice it gives to cus- 
tomers regardng investments. 


CHAPTER 5.—Sources OF FUNDS 


. Initial reserve. 
Other reserves. 
. Borrowing. 
. Eligible savings depositors. 
. Classification of deposits. 
. Refusal and repayment. 
. Interest payable only from earnings. 
Advance notice of withdrawal. 
. Withdrawal procedure. 
. Suspension or limitation by Board. 
. Time deposits. 
. Authority of Board. 
§ 501. Initial reserve 

An association for which a charter is is- 
sued under section 201 may not commence 
operations until the amount required by the 
Board pursuant to section 201(5) has been 
paid to the association for an initial reserve. 
The initial reserve of an operating associa- 
tion may be reduced only by the amount of 
losses, or by retirement of the certificates 
referred to in section 201(5). 


§ 502. Other reserves 

In addition to any initial reserve, an as- 
sociation shall, when required by the Board, 
and may, when authorized by the Board, 
establish, and make such credits and charges 
to, such other reserves (including valuation 
reserves) as the Board may so require or 
authorize, and, subject to such restrictions 
and limitations as the Board may prescribe, 
certain amounts as surplus or undivided 
profits, 
503. Borrowing 

To such extent as the Board may authorize 
by regulation or advice in writing, an asso- 
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ciation may borrow and give security and 
may issue notes, bonds, debentures, or other 
obligations or other securities (except capital 
stock). 

§ 504. Eligible savings depositors 

An association may accept savings de- 
posits, except from foreign governments and 
oficial institutions thereof, and except from 
private business corporations for profit 
(other than credit unions and other finan- 
cial institutions acting in a fiduciary capac- 
ity), and may issue passbooks or other 
evidences of its obligation to repay such 
savings deposits. 

§ 505, Classification of deposits 

To such extent and in such manner as 
the Board may permit, and subject to any 
restrictions otherwise imposed by law, an 
association— 

(1) may agree to pay an additional rate 
of interest on any savings deposit based upon 
its classification with respect to the char- 
acter, amount, duration, or regularity of the 
transactions with respect to that deposit if 
the association pays the same additional rate 
of interest on all deposits in the same clas- 
sification; and 

(2) may establish classifications of savings 
deposits on which interest may not or need 
not be paid. 


§ 506. Refusal and repayment 

An association may refuse to accept any 
sums offered for deposit, and may fix, and 
from time to time alter, a maximum amount 
for savings deposits, and may repay on a 
uniform nondiscriminatory basis deposits ex- 
ceeding such maximum. 


§ 507. Interest payable only from earnings 

An association may pay interest on savings 
deposits only from net earnings and undi- 
vided profits. The Board may by regulation 
provide for the time or rate of accrual of any 
items of unrealized earnings. 
§ 508. Advance notice of withdrawal 

An association may at any time require 
that up to sixty days’ advance notice be given 
to it by each depositor before the withdrawal 
of any savings deposit or portion thereof. An 
association shall immediately notify the 
Board in writing whenever it requires any 
such notice of withdrawal. 
§ 509. Withdrawal procedure 

Withdrawals shall be paid in the order of 
actual receipt of applications, except as pro- 
vided in this subsection. No association may 
pay any application in full unless it pays 
every application on file in full, except by 
paying all applications according to an 
equitable plan of withdrawals approved by 
the Board, under which applications are paid 
from receipts in the order received up to a 
specified amount, and if any balance then 
remains unpaid thereon, the application is 
renumbered and placed at the bottom of 
the list of applications and handled as 
though it had been received at that time. 
Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, the 
board of directors may pay upon any appli- 
cation not exceeding $200 to any one saving 
deposit holder in any one month in any or- 
der. Saving deposit holders who have filed 
written applications for withdrawals shall 
remain depositors so long as their applica- 
tions remain on file. No earnings shall be 
declared upon that portion of a deposit which 
has been noticed for withdrawal, which 
for earnings purposes is required to be de- 
ducted from the latest previous additions to 
such deposit, so long as such application is 
on file. In no event shall an association vol- 
untarily or involuntarily delay or postpone 
the whole or partial payment of the value of 
any savings deposit pursuant to a written 
withdrawal application by a savings depositor 
for a period exceeding sixty days following 
the receipt of such application without first 
securing written permission from the Board. 
An association which, without meeting such 
terms and conditions as the Board may pre- 
scribe, has failed for sixty days after a with- 
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drawal application has been filed with it to 
pay such withdrawal application in full, shall 
be deemed to be in an unsound condition 
to transact business within the meaning of 
section 814 of this title. 
§510. Suspension or limitation by Board 

If the Board finds that unusual and ex- 
traordinary circumstances so require, the 
Board may suspend or limit withdrawals of 
savings deposits from any association, The 
Board shall enter any such findings on its 
records. 
§ 511. Time deposits 

An association may accept deposits for 
fixed periods of time from any depositors 
other than foreign governments and offi- 
cial institutions thereof, and may issue non- 
negotiable interest-bearing time certificates 
of deposit or other evidences of its obliga- 
tions thereunder. The Board may prescribe 
limitations as to amount with respect to any 
deposit, or the deposits of any depositor, un- 
der this section. Deposits may be accepted 
under this section for periods of time not 
less than six months in the case of private 
business corporations for profit, and not less 
than ninety-one days in the case of other 
eligible depositors, including credit unions 
and financial institutions acting in a fidu- 
ciary capacity. 
§ 512. Authority of Board 

The exercise by associations of authority 
vested in them by or under sections 504, 505, 
506, 507, 508, 509, and 511 shall be subject 
to such rules anc regulations as the Board 
may prescribe, except that nothing in this 
section shall confer on the Board any au- 
thority with respect to interest rates other 
than the additional rate referred to in sec- 
tion 605(1). 


CHAPTER 6.—INVESTMENTS 


. Definitions. 

. Authority required. 

. Service organizations. 

. Purchases and participations. 

Composition of assets. 

. Investments eligible for unrestricted in- 
vestment. 

607. Canadian obligations. 

608. Certain other investments. 

609. Urban renewal. 

610. Conventional loans. 

611. Real property improvement loans, 

612. Loans on unimproved property. 

613. Loan servicing. 

614, Loans secured by certain collateral. 

615. Unsecured loans. 

616. Educational loans. 

617. Mobile home loans. 

618. Guaranteed or insured loans, 


$ 601. Definitions 

For the purposes of this chapter, the 
term— 

(1) “general obligation” means an obliga- 
tion which is supported by an unqualified 
promise, or an unqualified pledging or com- 
mitment of faith or credit— 

(A) to pay, directly or indirectly, an ag- 
gregate amount which (together with any 
other funds available for the purpose) will 
suffice to discharge such obligation accord- 
ing to its terms, and 

(B) made by an entity referred to in sec- 
tion 606(1) or 607(a) or by a governmental 
entity possessing general powers of taxation, 
including property taxation. 

(2) “political subdivision of a State” in- 
cludes any county, municipality, or taxing 
or other district of a State and any public 
instrumentality, public authority, commis- 
sion, or other public body of any one or 
more States. 

(3) the amount of any securities held by 
an association at any time shall be measured 
by the cost thereof, determined in such 
manner as may be prescribed by the Board. 

(4) “eligible leasehold estate” means with 
reference to any loan a leasehold estate 
meeting such requirements as the Board may 
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by regulation prescribe for the purpose of 
this subsection. 

(5) “conventional loan” means a loan 
(other than such a loan as is referred to in 
section 618) which is secured by a first lien 
on a fee simple or eligible leasehold estate 
in improved real pr 

(6) “loan” includes Obligations and ad- 
vances of credit. 

(7) “real property” includes an eligible 
leasehold estate. 

(8) “primary lending area“ means all ter- 
ritory located within a radius of one hundred 
miles of the principal office of an associa- 
tion and, in the case of an association con- 
verted from a thrift institution, any addi- 
tional territory within which that institution 
was authorized to lend on real estate security 
prior to the date of its conversion. 

§ 602, Authority required 

An association may make no loan or in- 
vestment which is not authorized under this 
title or other provisions of Federal law. 

§ 603. Service tions 

Subject to such prohibitions, limitations, 
and conditions as the Board may prescribe by 
regulation or advice in writing, the Board 
may authorize an association to acquire or 
retain capital stock, obligations, or other 
securities of a corporation or other 
tion upon a determination by the Board that 
such acquisition or retention is necessary or 
advisable in order to enable the association, 
in carrying out its lawful functions, to ob- 
tain, from or through the corporation or 


(1) services or facilities, or 

(2) other means of assistance of a charac- 
ter which the association could lawfully pro- 
vide for itself directly, 
but no such acquisition or retention of 
capital stock may be made or authorized if 
the aggregate outstanding investment of the 
association, determined as prescribed by the 
Board, in capital stock under this subsec- 
tion would thereupon exceed 1 per centum 
of the assets of the association, 
§ 604. Purchases and participations 

Subject to such limitations and require- 
ments as to amounts and as to terms and 
conditions as the Board may prescribe, an 


pating or other partial interest in any loan 
or investment, if- 


(1) at the time of such purchase or acqui- 
sition, the association would have had au- 
thority to make that type of loan or invest- 
ment (up to the amount of the price of or 
consideration given for the acquisition) it- 
self, and 

(2) in the case of a participating or other 

interest, the association’s interest is— 

(A) at least equal in rank to any other 
interest therein not held by the United 
States or an agency thereof, and 

(B) superior in rank to any other interest 
therein not held by the United States or 
any agency thereof, a financial institution, 
or a holder approved by the Board for the 
purposes of this section. 

§ 605. Composition of assets 

Each association shall maintain an an- 
nual average, based upon monthly compu- 
tations, of at least 60 per centum of fts as- 
sets (other than currency, demand deposits 
in banks, assets held pursuant to section 
606, and such other obligations as the Board 
may approve) in loans (or participations 
therein), except to the extent that the Board 
may otherwise authorize by regulation or 
advice in writing, of one or more of the 
following categories: 

(1) a conventional loan, whose initial 
amount does not exceed $50,000 and whose 
initial loan-to-value ratio does not exceed 
90 per centum, upon the security of a single- 
family residence within its primary lending 
area (whether or not detached and whether 
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or not part of a condominium), including 
its and equipment. 

(2) a conventional loan whose initial loan- 
to-value ratio does not exceed 80 per centum 
upon the security of real estate within its 
primary lending area on which there is 
located or will be located pursuant to a 
real estate loan, any of the following: (A) 
a structure or structures or used 
primarily for residential rather than non- 
residential p and consisting of more 
than one dwelling unit; (B) a structure or 
structures designed or used primarily for 
residential rather than nonresidential pur- 
poses for students, residents, and persons 
under care, employees or members of the 
staff of an educational, health, or welfare 
institution or facility; and (C) a structure 
or structures which are used in part for 
residential purposes for not more than one 
family and in part for business purposes, if 
the residential use of such structure or 
structures is substantial and permanent, not 
merely transitory. 

(3) a loan whose initial loan-to-value ratio 
does not exceed 80 per centum upon the 
security of urban development real property 
(including, but not limited to, loans in 
urban renewal areas). 

(4) a loan which meets the requirements 
of section 618 and which is made upon the 
security of real property. 
$ 606. Investments eligible for unrestricted 

investment 

An association may invest in— 

(1) general obligations of the United 
States. 

(2) direct obligations of, and obligations 
fully guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by, and any other obligations, participations, 
or other instruments of or issued by— 

(A) one or more Federal home loan banks. 

(B) one or more banks for cooperatives, 
or the Central Bank for Cooperatives. 

(C) one or more Federal land banks, 

(D) the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation. 

(E) one or more Federal intermediate 
credit banks. 

(F) the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

(G) any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States in addition to those specified 
in subparagraphs (A) through (F) of this 
Paragraph, to the extent that investment 
therein is approved by the Board. 

(H) the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

(I) the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 


(J) the Asian Development Bank. 

(3) general obligations of any State. 

(4) bankers’ acceptances eligible for pur- 
chase by Federal Reserve banks. 

(5) stock of a Federal home loan bank. 

§ 607. Canadian obligations 

(a) OBLIGATIONS OF CANADA AND CANADIAN 
Provrnces.—Subject to the limitations con- 
tained in subsection (b) of this section, an 
association may invest in general obligations 
of, and obligations fully guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, Canada or any 
Province of Canada. 

(b) GENERAL Lovrratrions.—Any invest- 
ment by an association in a Canadian obliga- 
tion, whether pursuant to section 608(2) or 
subsection (a) of this section, shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations and conditions that— 

(1) such obligation is payable in United 
States funds, and 

(2) immediately upon the making of such 
investment— 

(A) not more than 5 per centum of the 
association’s assets will be invested in Ca- 
nadian obligations, and 

(B) if the investment is in an obligation 
of a Province of Canada, not more than 1 
per centum of the association’s assets will 
be invested in the obligations of such Prov- 
ince. 

(c) Derrnrrion.—As used in this section, 
the term “Canadian tion” means an 
obligation referred to in subsection (a) of 
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this section or an obligation of Canada or 
of a Province of Canada referred to in section 
608 (2). J 

§ 608. Certain other investments 

Subject to the limitation that immediately 
upon the making of any investment in any 
security or obligation under authority of this 
section, not more than 2 per centum of the 
association’s assets will be invested in the 
securities and obligations of the issuer or 
obligor of such security or obligation, and 
subject to such further limitations as to 
amount and such requirements as to invest- 
ment merit and marketability as the Board 
may by regulation prescribe, an association 
may invest in— 2 

(1) general obligations of a political sub- 
division of a State. 

(2) revenue or other special obligations of 
Canada, a Province of Canada, a State, or a 
political subdivision of a State. 

(3) obligations or securities (other than 
equity securities) issued by any corporation 

under the laws of the United 
States or any State. 

(4) obligations of a trustee or escrow 
agent acting to meet the requirements of 
section 201(5) of this title, any certificates 
issued by an association pursuant to such 
section, and any subordinated debentures of 
a mutual thrift institution which is insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion or the Federal Savings Insurance 
Corporation. 

(5) equity securities issued by any corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the United 
States or any State, subject to the further 
limitations and conditions that at the time 
of such investment the aggregate of the re- 
serves and undivided profits of the association 
is at least equal to 5 per centum of the 
assets of the association and that immedi- 
ately upon the making of any investment in 
any equity security under authority of this 

ph— 

(A) the aggregate amount of all equity 
securities then held by the association under 
authority of this paragraph does not exceed 
50 per centum of its reserves and undivided 
profits, and 

(B) the quantity of the equity securities 
of the same class and issuer then held by the 
association shall not exceed 5 per centum of 
the total outstanding. 


For the purposes of this section, the Board 
may by regulation define the term “corpora- 
tion” to include any form of business orga- 
nization. 

§ 609. Urban renewal 

An association may invest not more than 
2 per centum of its assets in, or in interests 
in, real property located within urban re- 
newal areas as defined in section 110(a) of 
the Housing Act of 1949. Investments under 
this section are subject to such limitations 
and requirements as may be prescribed by 
the Board. 

§ 610. Conventional loans 

(a) An association may make conventional 
loans subject to the following conditions and 
limitations: 

(1) No loan to any borrower may result in 
an aggregate indebtedness by such borrower, 
directly or indirectly, to the association ex- 
ceeding 2 per centum of the association’s 
assets at the time the loan is made, or $50,000, 
whichever is greater. 

(2) No loan on the security of any one lien 
may result in an aggregate indebtedness to 
the association upon the security of such lien 
exceeding 2 per centum of the bank’s assets 
at the time the loan is made, or $50,000, 
whichever is greater. 

(3) No loan secured by a first lien in a fee 
simple estate In— 

(A) a one- to four-family residence may 
exceed 80 per centum, or 

(B) any other real property may exceed 75 
per centum, 
of the value of the property, except under 
such conditions and subject to such limita- 
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tions as the Board may by regulation pre- 
scribe. 

(4) No loan may be made secured by a 
first lien on a leasehold estate except in ac- 
cordance with such further requirements 
and restrictions as the Board may by regula- 
tion prescribe. 

(b) Loans under this section shall be 
subject to such restrictions and require- 
ments as to appraisal and valuation, matur- 
ity (which shall not exceed thirty years in 
the case of loans on one- to four-family 
residences), amortization, terms and condi- 
tions, and lending plans and practices as the 
Board may prescribe by regulation. Such 
restrictions and requirements may differ ac- 
cording to the purpose, type of property 
securing the loan, or other factors deemed 
relevant by the Board. 

§ 611, Real property improvement loans 

Subject to such prohibitions, limitations, 
and conditions as the Board may by regula- 
tion prescribe, an association may make 
loans for the repair, furnishing, equipping, 
alteration, or improvement of any real 
property. 

§ 612. Loans on unimproved property 

An association may make any loan not 
otherwise authorized under this title secured 
by a first lien on a fee simple or eligible 
leasehold estate in unimproved property if 
the loan— 

(1) is made in order to finance the devel- 
opment of land to provide building sites 
or is made for other purposes approved by 
the Board by regulation as being in the 
public interest, and 

(2) conforms to regulations limiting the 
exercise of powers under this section and 
containing requirements as to repayment, 
maturities, ratios of loan to value, maximum 
aggregate amounts, and maximum loans to 
any one borrower or secured by any one 
lien, which shall be prescribed by the Board 
with a view to avoiding undue risks to as- 
sociations and minimizing inflationary pres- 
sures on land in urban and urbanizing areas. 


§ 613. Loan servicing 

An association which invests in a loan 
where the property securing the loan is a 
one- to four-family residence more than 
one hundred miles, and in a different State, 
from the principal office of the association 
must retain with respect to that loan, a 
Federal Housing Administration-approved 
mortgagee, which has qualified or is other- 
wise authorized to do business in the State 
where the property is located, to act as an 
independent loan servicing contractor, and 
to perform, with respect to the loan, loan 
servicing functions and such other related 
services as are required by the Board. 


§ 614. Loans secured by certain collateral 

An association may make any loan secured 
by— 

(1) a deposit in itself. 

(2) a deposit or share account in another 
thrift institution or a deposit in a commer- 
cial bank, but only to such extent as the 
Board may permit by regulation, and subject 
to any limitations and conditions the Board 
may impose. 

(3) a life insurance policy, not exceeding 
the cash surrender value of the policy. 

(4) any obligation or security in which 
the association might lawfully invest at the 
time the loan is made, but the loan shall 
not exceed such percentage of the value of 
the obligation or security, nor be contrary to 
such limitations and requirements, as the 
Board may by regulation prescribe. 

§ 615. Unsecured loans 

An association may make unsecured loans 
not otherwise authorized under this title, but 
only to such extent as the Board may by 
regulation permit, and subject to such limita- 
tions and conditions as the Board shall by 
regulation impose. No loan under authority 
of this section may be made or acquired by 
any association if the effect would be to in- 
crease the outstanding principal of such loans 
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by the association to any principal obligor 
(as defined by the Board) to an amount 
which exceeds $5,000. No loan may be made 
or acquired under authority of this section 
if any obligor on the loan is a private busi- 
ness corporation for profit. 


§ 616. Educational loans 

Subject to such prohibitions, limitations, 
and conditions as the Board may by regula- 
tion prescribe, an association may make loans 
for the payment of expenses of business, 
vocational, professional, or college or uni- 
versity education. 


§ 617. Mobile home loans 

Subject to such prohibitions, limitations, 
and conditions as the Board may by regula- 
tion prescribe, an association may make 
loans for the purpose of mobile home financ- 
ing. 
§ 618. Guaranteed or insured loans 

Unless otherwise provided by regulations 
of the Board, an association may make any 
loan the repayment of which is wholly or 
partially guaranteed or insured by the United 
States or a State or by an agency of the 
United States or of a State, or as to which 
the association has the benefit of such in- 
surance or guaranty. or of a commitment or 
agreement therefor. 


CHAPTER 7.—CORPORATE POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 

General powers. 

. Service as depositary and fiscal agent of 
the United States. 

State taxation. 

. Service as trustee of certain trusts. 

„Federal Home Loan Bank membership. 

. Change of location of offices. 

. Liquidity requirements. 


§ 701. General powers 

(a) SPECIFIED Powers—An association 
shall be a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the United States, and, 
subject to such restrictions as may be im- 
posed under this title or other provisions of 
law shall have power— 

(1) to adopt and use a seal. 

(2) to sue and be sued. 

(3) to adopt bylaws governing the man- 
ner in which its business may be conducted 
and the powers vested in it may be exercised. 

(4) to make and carry out such contracts 
and agreements, provide such benefits to its 
personnel, and take such other action as it 
may deem necessary or desirable in the con- 
duct of its business. 

(5) to sell mortgages and interests therein, 
and to perform loan servicing functions and 
related services for others in connection with 
such sales, if the sales are incidental to the 
investment and management of the funds of 
the association. 

(6) to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such officers, attorneys, and employees as 
may be desirable for the conduct of its busi- 
ness, define their authority and duties, re- 
quire bonds of such of them as the directors 
may designate, and fix the penalties and pay 
the premiums on the bonds. 

(7) to acquire by purchase, lease, or oth- 
erwise such real property or interests in real 
property as the directors may deem neces- 
sary or desirable for the conduct of its busi- 
ness and sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
the same or any interest therein; but the 
amount so invested shall not exceed one-half 
of the aggregate of its surplus, undivided 
profits, and reserves, or such greater amount 
as the Board may permit by written authori- 
zation, 

(8) to act as agent for others in any trans- 
action incidental to the operation of its 
business. 

(9) solely upon the order and for the ac- 
count of its depositors, to act as agent for 
the purchase and sale of securities issued by 
inyestment companies registered under the 
Investment Company Act of 1940. 

(10) to act as a custodian under the Uni- 
form Gifts to Minors Act or any similar law 
of any State. 
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(11) when and to the extent permitted by 
the Board by advice in writing, to form and 
hold subsidiary corporations which are, with 
legally necessary exceptions, if any, such as 
directors’ qualifying shares, wholly owned by 
the association, for the sole purpose of own- 
ing property or conducting activities (other 
than accepting interest-bearing deposits or 
making loans) which the association itself 
might to the same extent lawfully own or 
conduct. Any corporation held under author- 
ity of this paragraph, including its records, 
property, and personnel, shall be fully as 
subject as the association itself to examina- 
tion, supervision, and regulation by the 
Board. Securities and obligations of any such 
corporation held by the association pursuant 
to this paragraph shall not be subject to the 
limitations prescribed in chapter 6, but shall 
be subject to such limitations, restrictions, 
and requirements as the Board may pre- 
scribe. 

(b) Powers UNDER OTHER PROVISIONS OF 
FEDERAL Law.—An association may exercise 
any power conferred upon it by or under ahy 
provision of Federal law other than this title, 
but the exercise of any such power shall be 
subject to such regulations as the Board may 
prescribe. 

(c) IMPLIED Powers.—In addition to the 
powers expressly enumerated or defined in 
this title, an association shall have power to 
do all things reasonably incident to the exer- 
cise of those powers, subject to such regula- 
tions as the Board may prescribe, 

§ 702. Service as depositary and fiscal agent 
of the United States 

When so designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, an association shall be a de- 
positary of public money, except receipts 
from customs, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary; and may also 
be employed as a fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment; and shall perform all such reasonable 
duties as depositary of public money and as 
fiscal agent of the Government as may be 
required of it. 

§ 703. State taxation 

(a) No tax may be imposed by any State 
on any association or its franchise, surplus, 
deposits, assets, reserves, loans, or income 
which is greater than the least onerous im- 
posed by that State on any other financial 
institution (except insurance companies). 

(b) No tax may be imposed by any State 
except the State of domicile on an associa- 
tion whose transactions within that State do 
not constitute doing business, or on that as- 
sociation’s franchise, surplus, deposits, as- 
sets, reserves, loans, or income, except that 
this subsection does not exempt foreclosed 
properties from ad valorem taxes or taxes 
based on the income on receipts from fore- 
closed properties. 

(c) The term “doing business” as used in 
this section does not include any one or more 
of the following activities when engaged in 
by an association: 

(1) The acquisition of loans or interests 
therein (including the negotiation thereof) 
secured by mortgages or deeds of trust on 
real property situated in a nondomicillary 
State. 

(2) The physical inspection and appraisal 
of property in a nondomiciliary State as secu- 
rity for mortgages or deeds of trust. 

(3) The ownership, modification, renewal, 
extension, transfer, or foreclosure of loans 
secured by property in a nondomiciliary 
State, or the acceptance of substitute or ad- 
ditional obligors thereon. 

(4) The making, collecting, and servicing 
of loans secured by property in a nondom- 
iciliary State through a concern engaged in 
that State in the business of servicing real 
estate loans for investors. 

(5) Maintaining or defending any action 
or suit or any administrative or arbitration 
proceeding arising as a result of loans se- 
cured by property in a nondomiclliary State. 

(6) The acquisition of title to property 
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which is the security for such a loan in the 
event of default on the loan, 


(7) Pending liquidation of its investment 


therein within a reasonable time, operating, 
maintaining, renting, or otherwise dealing 
with, selling, or disposing of, real property 
acquired under foreclosure sale, or by agree- 
ment in lieu thereof. 

(d) No political subdivision, taxing author- 
ity, or other entity within any State may im- 
pose any tax which is forbidden to be im- 
posed by that State under this section. 

(e) As used in this section, the term 
“State of domicile” means the State in which 
a given association’s principal office is lo- 
cated, and the term “nondomiciliary State” 
means a State other than the State in which 
that association’s principal office is located. 


§ 704. Service as trustee of certain trusts 

An association may serve as trustee or cus- 
todian under any plan which meets the 
qualifications set forth in section 401(d) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 or any 
similar provision of law, and may offer spe- 
cial accounts designed for any such plan. An 
arrangement which would otherwise be such 
a trust having an association as the trustee 
shall not, for the purposes of this section 
or of any of those provisions, be considered 
not to be such a trust having the associa- 
tion as trustee on the ground that any prop- 
erty held under the arrangement consists or 
has consisted of deposits in or obligations 
of the association, Any exercise by an asso- 
ciation of authority under this section is 
subject to regulation by the Board. 


$ 705. Federal home loan bank membership 

Upon the issuance of a charter to an as- 
sociation, the association shall automatically 
become a member of the Federal home loan 
bank of the district in which its principal 
Office is located, or, if convenience so requires 
and the Board approves, shall become a 
member of a Federal home loan bank of an 
adjoining district. Associations shall qualify 
for membership in the manner provided in 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act for other 
members. 


§ 706. Change of location of offices 

An tion may not change the loca- 
tion of its principal office or any branch ex- 
cept with the approval of the Board. 


§ 707. Liquidity requirements 

(a) GENERAL Provisions.—Every associa- 
tion shall maintain liquid assets consisting 
of cash, time and savings deposits, and obli- 
gations referred to in section 606 in such 
aggregate amount as, in the opinion of the 
Board, is appropriate to assure the sound- 
ness of associations, The requirement pre- 
scribed by the Board pursuant to this sub- 
section (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as “general liquidity requirement”) shall 
not be less than 4 per centum or more than 
10 per centum of the obligation of the as- 
sociation on deposits and borrowings. The 
Board may specify the proportion, maturity, 
and type of obligations eligible for inclusion 
in the general liquidity requirement. An as- 
sociation may, at its option, hold cash in 
satisfaction of any part of any liquidity 
requirement. 

(b) Cuassirication.—The Board may pre- 
scribe from time to time different general 
liquidity requirements, within the limita- 
tions specified herein, for different classes of 
associations, and for such purposes the 
Board is authorized to classify associations 
according to type of institution, size, loca- 
tion, rate of withdrawals, composition and 
quality of assets, composition of deposits 
and liabilities, and ratio of reserves and 
surplus to deposits to such extent as the 
Board may deem to be reasonably necessary 
or appropriate for effectuating the purposes 
of this section. 

(c) ADDITIONAL Liquiprry.—The Board may 
require additional liquidity (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as “special liquidity 
requirement”) of any association or associa- 
tions if, in the opinion of the Board, the 
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composition and quality of assets, or the 
composition of deposits and liabilities, or the 
ratio of reserves and surplus to the deposits 
of the association or associations requires a 
further limitation of risk to protect the 
safety and soundness of the association or 
associations. The total of the general liquid- 
ity required under subsection (a) hereof, 
and the special liquidity required by the 
Board under this subsection, shall not ex- 
ceed 15 per centum of the obligation of the 
association on deposits and borrowings. 

(d) ComputTation.—The amount of the 
general liquidity required to be maintained 
by each association, and any deficiencies in 
such liquidity, shall be computed on the 
basis of the average daily net amounts of the 
association covering such periods as may be 
established by the Board. Any special liquid- 
ity required of any association shall be com- 
puted in such manner as the Board may 
prescribe. 

(e) PENAL TES. —For any deficiency in the 
general or special liquidity, the Board may, 
in its discretion, assess a penalty which shall 
be— 

(1) the payment by the association to the 
corporation insuring its deposits of an 
amount equal to such percentage per annum 
as the Board may fix, not greater than 1 per- 
centage point above the current rate for 
short-term advances charged by the Federal 
heme loan bank of which it is a member 
or in whose district its principal office is lo- 
cated, of the amount of the deficiency com- 
puted as provided in subsection (d), or 

(2) the making of advances to the asso- 
ciation by the Federal home loan bank of 
which it is a member at the current rate for 
short-term advances by that home loan bank, 
and the payment by the association to the 
corporation insuring its deposits at a rate 
not greater than 1 per centum per annum on 
those advances. 

(f) REDUCTION or LIQUIDITY; SUSPENSION 
or REQUIREMENTS.—Whenever the Board 
deems it advisable, in order to enable an asso- 
ciation to meet requests for withdrawals and 
other existing obligations, the Board may, 
subject to such conditions as it shall impose, 
permit the association to reduce its liquidity 
below the minimum amount; and in time of 
national emergency, the Board may suspend 
any part or ull of the liquidity requirements 
provided for herein for such period as the 
Board deems necessary but not beyond the 
duration of the emergency. 
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§ 801, General powers of Board 

The Board shall haye power to enforce this 
title and rules and regulations made under 
this title. In the enforcement of any law or 
regulation, or in any other action, suit, or 
proceeding to which it is a party or in which 
it is interested, and in the administration of 
conservatorships and receiverships, the Board 
is authorized to act in its own name and 
through its own attorneys. Except as other- 
wise provided in this title, the Board shall be 
subject to suit (other than suits on claims 
for money damages) by any association or di- 
rector or officer thereof with respect to any 
matter under this title or any other ap- 
plicable law, or rules or regulations there- 
under, in the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the principal 
office of the association is located, or in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, and the Board may be served 
with process in the manner prescribed by the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 


§ 802. Issuance of cease-and-desist order 

If, in the opinion of the Board, an associa- 
tion is violating or has violated, or the Board 
has reasonable cause to believe that the asso- 
ciation is about to violate, a law, rule, 
regulation, or charter or other condition 
imposed in writing by the Board in connec- 
tion with the granting of any application or 
other request by the association, or written 
agreement entered into with the Board, or is 
engaging or has engaged, or the Board has 
reasonable cause to believe that the associa- 
tion is about to engage, in an unsafe or 
unsound practice, the Board may issue and 
serve upon the association a notice of charges 
in respect thereof. The notice shall contain a 
statement of the facts constituting the al- 
leged violation or violations or the unsafe or 
unsound practice or practices, and shall fix a 
time and place at which a hearing will be 
held to determine whether an order to cease 
and desist therefrom should issue against the 
association. Such hearing shall be fixed for a 
date not earlier than thirty days nor later 
than sixty days after service of such notice 
unless an earlier or a later date is set by the 
Board at the request of the association. Un- 
less the association shall appear at the hear- 
ing by a duly authorized representative, it 
shall be deemed to have consented to the 
issuance of the cease-and-desist order. In the 
event of such consent, or if upon the record 
made at any such hearing the Board shall 
find that any violation or unsafe or unsound 
practice specified in the notice of charges 
has been established, the Board may issue 
and serve upon the association an order to 
cease and desist from any such violation or 
practice. Such order may, by provisions which 
may be mandatory or otherwise, require the 
association and its directors, officers, employ- 
ees, and agents to cease and desist from the 
same, and further, to take affirmative action 
to correct the conditions resulting from any 
such violation or practice, 
§ 803. Effective date of cease-and-desist order 

A cease-and-desist order shall become ef- 
fective at the expiration of thirty days after 
service of such order upon the association 
concerned (except in the case of a cease-and- 
desist order issued upon consent, which shall 
become effective at the time specified 
therein), and shall remain effective and en- 
forceable, except to such extent as it is 
stayed, modified, terminated, or set aside by 
action of the Board or a reviewing court. 
§ 804. Temporary cease-and-desist order 

Whenever the Board shall determine that 
the violation or threatened violation or the 
unsafe or unsound practice or practices, spec- 
ified in the notice of the charges served 
upon the association pursuant to section 802 
or the continuation thereof, is likely to cause 
insolvency (as defined in section 814(1)) or 
substantial dissipation of assets or earnings 
of the association, or is likely to otherwise 
seriously prejudice the interests of its sav- 
ings account holders, the Board may issue a 
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temporary order requiring the association to 
cease and desist from any such violation or 
practice. Such order shall become effective 
upon service upon the association and, unless 
set aside, limited, or suspended by a court 
in proceedings authorized by section 805, 
shall remain effective and enforceable pend- 
ing the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to such notice and until 
such time as the Board shall dismiss the 
charges specified in such notice or, if a cease- 
and-desist order is issued against the as- 
sociation, until the effective date of any such 
order. 


§ 805. Injunction to suspend order 

Within ten days after the association con- 
cerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the association may 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the home office 
of the association is located or the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, for an injunction setting aside, lim- 
iting, or suspending the enforcement, opera- 
tion, or effectiveness of such order pending 
the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to the notice of charges 
served upon the association under section 
802, and such court shall have jurisdiction 
to issue such injunction, 
§ 806. Enforcement of temporary order 

In the case of violation or threatened vio- 
lation of, or failure to cbey, a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the Board may apply 
to the United States district court, or the 
United States court of any territory, within 
the jurisdiction of which the home office of 
the association is located, for an injunction 
to enforce such order, and, if the court shall 
determine that there has been such viola- 
tion or threatened violation or failure to 
obey, it shall be the duty of the court to is- 
sue such injunction. 


§ 807. Notice of intention to remove 
Whenever, in the opinion of the Board, 
any director or officer of an association has 
committed any violation of law, rule, or reg- 
ulation, or of a cease-and-desist order which 
has become final, or has engaged or partici- 
pated in any unsafe or unsound practice in 
connection with the association, or has com- 
mitted or engaged in any act, omission, or 
practice which constitutes a breach of his 
fiduciary duty as such director or officer, and 
the Board determines that the association 
has suffered or will probably suffer substan- 
tial financial loss or other damage or that 
the interests of its savings account holders 
could be seriously prejudiced by reason of 
such violation or practice or breach of fidu- 
ciary duty, and that such violation or prac- 
tice or breach of fiduciary duty is one in- 
volving personal dishonesty or the part of 
such director or officer, the Board may serve 
upon such director or officer a written notice 
of its intention to remove him from office. 
As used in this section and in sections 808, 
809, 810, and 811, the term “violation” in- 
cludes without limitation any action (alone 
or with another or others) for or toward 
causing, bringing about, participating in, 
counseling, or aiding or abetting a violation. 
§ 808. Notice of intention to remove and pro- 
hibition against participation 
Whenever, in the opinion of the Board, 
any director or officer of an association, by 
conduct or practice with respect to another 
savings and loan association or other busi- 
ness institution which resulted in substan- 
tial financial loss or other damage, has evi- 
denced his personal dishonesty and unfitness 
to continue as a director or officer, and, 
whenever, in the opinion of the Board, any 
other person participating in the conduct of 
the affairs of an association, by conduct or 
practice with respect to such association or 
other savings and loan association or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other „ has 
evidenced his personal dishonesty and unfit- 
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ness to participate in the conduct of the 
affairs of such association, the Board may 
serve upon such director, officer, or other 
person a written notice of its intention to 
remove him from office and/or to prohibit 
his further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of such association. 


§ 809. Temporary suspension of prohibition 

In respect to any director or officer of an 
association or any other person referred to in 
section 807 or 808, the Board may, if it deems 
it necessary for the protection of the asso- 
ciation or the interests of its savings account 
holders, by written notice to such effect 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person, suspend him from office and/or pro- 
hibit him from further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
association. Such suspension and/or prohi- 
bition shall become effective upon service of 
such notice and, unless stayed by a court in 
proceedings authorized by section 811, shall 
remain in effect pending the completion of 
the administrative proceedings pursuant to 
the notice served under section 807 or 808 
and until such time as the Board shall dis- 
miss the charges specified in such notice, or, 
if an order of removal and/or prohibition is 
issued against the director or officer or other 
person, until the effective date of any such 
order. Copies of any such notice shall also be 
served upon the association of which he is a 
director or officer or in the conduct of whose 
affairs he has participated. 


§ 810. Procedure after notice 

A notice of intention to remove a director, 
officer, or other person from office and/or to 
prohibit his participation in the conduct of 
the affairs of an association, shall contain a 
statement of the facts constituting ground 
therefor, and shall fix a time and place at 
which a hearing will be held thereon. Such 
hearing shall be fixed for a date not earlier 
than thirty days nor later than sixty days 
after the date of service of such notice, 
unless an earlier or a later date is set by the 
Board at the request of (1) such director, 
officer, or other person, and for good cause 
shown, or (2) the Attorney General of the 
United States. Unless such director, officer, 
or other person shall appear at the hearing 
in person or by a duly authorized representa- 
tive, he shall be deemed to have consented 
to the issuance of an order of such removal 
and/or prohibition, in the event of such 
consent, or if upon the record made at any 
such hearing the Board shall find that any 
of the grounds specified in such notice has 
been established, the Board may issue such 
orders of suspension or removal from office, 
and/or prohibition from participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of the association, as it 
may deem appropriate. Any such order shall 
become effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after service upon such association and 
the director, officer, or other person con- 
cerned (except in the case of an order issued 
upon consent, which shall become effective at 
the time specified therein). Such order shall 
remain effective and enforceable except to 
such extent as it is stayed, modified, termi- 
nated, or set aside by action of the Board or 
a reviewing court. 
§ 811. Injunction against suspension or pro- 

hibition 

Within ten days after any director, officer, 
or other person has been suspended from 
office and/or prohibited from participation 
in the conduct of the affairs of an association 
under section 809, such director, officer, or 
other person may apply to the United States 
district court for the judicial district in 
which the home office of the association is 
located, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, for a stay of 
such suspension and/or prohibition pending 
the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to the notice served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
section 807 or 808, and such court shall have 
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jurisdiction to stay such suspension and/or 
prohibition, 


§ 812. Removal, suspension, and prohibition 

Whenever any director or officer of an as- 
sociation, or other person participating in 
the conduct of the affairs of such associa- 
tion, is charged in any information, indict- 
ment, or complaint authorized by a United 
States attorney, with the commission of or 
participation in a felony involving dishonesty 
or breach of trust, the Board may, by written 
notice served upon such director, officer, or 
other person, suspend him from office and/or 
prohibit him from further participation in 
any manner in the conduct of the affairs of 
the association. A copy of such notice shall 
also be served upon the association. Such 
suspension and/or prohibition shall remain 
in effect until such information, indictment, 
or complaint is finally disposed of or until 
terminated by the Board. In the event that 
a judgment of conviction with respect to 
such offense is entered against such director, 
officer, or other person, and at such time as 
such judgment is not subject to further ap- 
pellate review, the Board may issue and 
serve upon such director, officer, or other 
person an order removing him from office 
and/or prohibiting him from further par- 
ticipation in any manner in the conduct of 
the affairs of the association except with 
the consent of the Board. A copy of such 
order shall be served upon such association, 
whereupon such director or officer shall 
cease to be a director or officer of such as- 
sociation. A finding of not guilty or other 
disposition of the charge shall not preclude 
the Board from thereafter instituting pro- 
ceedings to remove such director, officer, or 
other person from office and/or to prohibit 
further participation in association affairs, 
pursuant to section 807 or 808. 


§ 813. Functions of board of directors after 
suspension 

If at any time, because of the suspension 
of one or more directors pursuant to this 
chapter, there shall be on the board of di- 
rectors of an association less than a quorum 
of directors not so suspended, all powers 
and functions vested in or exercisable by such 
board shall vest in and be exercisable by 
the director or directors on the Board and 
not so suspended, until such time as there 
shall be a quorum of the board of directors. 
In the event all of the directors of an as- 
sociation are suspended pursuant to this 
chapter, the Board shall appoint persons to 
serve temporarily as directors in their place 
and stead pending the termination of such 
suspensions, or until such time as those who 
have been suspended cease to be directors 
of the association and their respective suc- 
cessors take office. 


§ 814. Appointment of conservator or re- 
ceiver; grounds 

The grounds for the appointment of a con- 
servator or receiver for an association shall 
be one or more of the following: 

(1) Insolvency in that the assets of the 
association are less than its obligations to its 
creditors and others, including its members. 

(2) Substantial dissipation of assets or 
earnings due to any violation or violations of 
law, rules, or regulations, or to any unsafe or 
unsound practice or practices. 

(3) An unsafe or unsound condition to 
transact. business. 

(4) Willful violation of a cease-and-desist 
order which has become final. 

(5) Concealment of books, papers, records, 
or assets of the association or refusal to sub- 
mit books, papers, records, or affairs of the 
association for inspection to any examiner or 
to any lawful agent of the Board. 

The Board shall have exclusive power and 
jurisdiction to appoint a conservator or re- 
ceiver. If, in the opinion of the Board, a 
ground for the appointment of a conservator 
or receiver as herein provided exists, the 
Board is authorized to appoint ex parte and 
without notice a conservator or receiver for 
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the association, In the event of such ap- 
pointment, the association may, within 
thirty days thereafter, bring an action in the 
United States district court for the judicial 
district in which the home office of such 
association is located, or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
for an order requiring the Board to remove 
such conservator or receiver, and the court 
shall upon the merits dismiss such action or 
direct the Board to remove such conservator 
or receiver. Such proceedings shall be given 
precedence over other cases pending in such 
courts, and shall be in every way expedited. 
Upon the commencement of such an action, 
the court having jurisdiction of any other 
action or proceeding authorized under this 
subsection to which the association is a party 
shall stay such action or proceeding during 
the pendency of the action for removal of 
the conservator or receiver. 


§ 815. Appointment without notice 

In addition to the foregoing provisions, the 
Board may, without any requirement of no- 
tice, hearing, or other action, appoint a con- 
servator or receiver for an association in the 
event that— 

(1) The association, by resolution of its 
board of directors or of its depositors and 
obligors or members, consents to such ap- 
pointment, or 

(2) The association is removed from mem- 
bership in any Federal home loan bank, or 
its status as an institution the accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings 
Insurance Corporation is terminated. 


§ 816. Remedies exclusive 

Except as otherwise provided in this chap- 
ter, no court may take any action for or to- 
ward the removal of any conservator or re- 
ceiver, or except at the instance of the Board, 
restrain or affect the exercise of powers or 
functions of a conservator or receiver. 


§ 817. Conservators 

A conservator shall have all the powers of 
the depositors and obligors or the members, 
the directors, and the officers of the associa- 
tion and shall be authorized to operate the 
association in its own name or to conserve 
its assets in the manner and to the extent 
authorized by the Board. The Board shall 
appoint only the Federal Savings Insurance 
Corporation as receiver for an association, 
and said Corporation shall have power to 
buy at its own sale as receiver, subject to 
approval by the Board. The Board may, with- 
out any requirement of notice, hearing, or 
other action, replace a conservator with 
another conservator or with a receiver, but 
any such replacement shall not affect any 
right which the association may have to ob- 
tain judicial review of the original appoint- 
ment, except that any removal under section 
814, 815, or 816 shall be removal of the con- 
servator or receiver in office at the time of 
such removal. 
§ 818. Venue of hearings; judicial review 

Any hearing provided for in this chapter 
shall be held in the Federal judicial district 
or in the territory in which the home office of 
the association is located unless the party 
afforded the hearing consents to another 
place, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of chapter 5 of title 5 of 
the United States Code. Such hearing shall 
be private, unless the Board, in its discre- 
tion, after fully considering the views of the 
party afforded the hearing, determines that 
& public hearing is necessary to protect the 
public interest. After such hearing, and 
within ninety days after the Board has noti- 
fied the parties that the case has been sub- 
mitted to it for final decision, the Board 
shall render its decision (which shall include 
findings of fact upon which its decision is 
predicated) and shall issue and cause to be 
served upon each party to the proceeding an 
order or orders consistent with the provi- 
sions of this subsection. Judicial review of 
any such order shall be exclusively as pro- 
vided in this section, section 819, and section 
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820, Unless a petition for review is timely 
filed in a court of appeals of the United 
States, as hereinafter provided in section 819, 
and thereafter until the record in the pro- 
ceeding has been filed as so provided, the 
Board may at any time, upon such notice 
and in such manner as it shall deem proper, 
modify, terminate, or set aside any such 
order. Upon such filing of the record, the 
Board may modify, terminate, or set aside 
any such order with permission of the court. 


§ 819. Judicial review 

Any party to the proceeding, or any person 
required by an order issued under this chap- 
ter to cease and desist from any of the 
violations or practices stated herein may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to section 818 (other than an order issued 
with the consent of the association or the 
director or officer or other person concerned, 
or an order issued under section 812), by 
filing in the court of appeals of the United 
States for the circuit in which the home 
office of the association is located, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, within thirty days 
after the date of service of such order, a 
written petition praying that the order of the 
Board be modified, terminated, or set aside. 
A copy of such petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Board, and thereupon the Board shall file in 
the court the record in the , as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. Upon the filing of such 
petition, such court shall have jurisdiction, 
which upon the filing of the record shall 
except as provided in the last sentence of 
section 818 be inclusive, to affirm, modify, 
terminate, or set aside, in whole or in part, 
the order of the Board. Review of such pro- 
ceedings shall be had as provided in chapter 
7 of title 5 of the United States Code, The 
judgment and decree of the court shall be 
final, except that the same shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court upon 
certiorari as provided in section 1254 of title 
28 of the United States Code, 


§ 820. Orders of Board stayed only by express 
order of court 
The commencement of proceedings for ju- 
dicial review under section 819 shall not 
unless specifically ordered by the court, op- 
erate as a stay of any order issued by the 
Board 


§ 821. Judicial enforcement 

The Board may in its discretion apply to 
the United States district court, or the 
United States court of any territory, within 
the jurisdiction of which the home office of 
the association is located, for the enforce- 
ment of any effective and outstanding notice 
or order issued by the Board under this 
chapter, and such courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion and power to order and require com- 
pliance therewith, but except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection no court shall 
have jurisdiction to affect by injunction or 
otherwise the issuance or enforcement of 
any notice or order under this subsection, 
or to review, modify, suspend, terminate, or 
set aside any such notice or order. Any court 
having jurisdiction of any proceeding insti- 
tuted under this chapter by an association 
or a director or officer thereof, may allow to 
any such party such reasonable expenses 
and attorneys’ fees as it deems just and 
proper, and such expenses and fees shall be 
paid by the association or from its assets. 
§ 822. Ancillary provisions 

In the course of or in connection with any 
proceeding under this chapter, the Board 
or any member thereof or a designated rep- 
resentative of the Board, including any per- 
son designated to conduct any hearing under 
this chapter, shall have power to administer 
oaths and affirmations, to take or cause to be 
taken depositions, to and to issue, revoke, 
quash, or modify subpenas and subpenas 
duces tecum; and the Board is ered 
to make rules and regulations with respect 
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to any such proceedings. The attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents 
provided for in this section may be required 
from any place in any State or in any ter- 
ritory at any designated place where such 
proceeding is being conducted. Any party to 
proceedings under this chapter may apply to 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district or the 
United States court in any territory in which 
such proceeding is being conducted, or where 
the witness resides or carries on business, for 
enforcement of any subpena or subpena 
duces tecum issued pursuant to this section, 
and such courts shall have jurisdiction and 
power to order and require compliance there- 
with, Witnesses subpenaed under this sec- 
tion shall be paid the same fees and mile- 
age that are paid witnesses in the district 
courts of the United States. All expenses 
of the Board or of the Federal Savings In- 
surance Corporation in connection with this 
chapter shall be considered as nonadminis- 
trative expenses. 

§ 823. Methods of service 

Any service required or authorized to be 
made by the Board under this chapter may 
be made by registered mail, or in such other 
manner reasonably calculated to give actual 
notice as the Board may by regulation or 
otherwise provide. 

§ 824. Criminal penalties 

Any director or officer, or former director 
or officer, of an association, or any other 
person, against whom there is outstanding 
and effective any notice or order (which is an 
order which has become final) served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
section 809, 810, or 812, and who— 

(1) participates in any manner in the con- 
duct of the affairs of such association, or di- 
rectly or indirectly solicits or procures, or 
transfers or attempts to transfer, or votes or 
attemps to vote any proxies, consents, or 
authorizations in respect to any voting rights 
in such association, or 

(2) without the prior written approval of 
the Board, votes for a director or serves or 
acts as a director, officer, or employee of any 
institution the accounts of which are insured 
by the Federal Savings Insurance Corpora- 
tion, 
shall upon conviction be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. 

§ 825. Criminal penalty for refusal to turn 
over property 

Whenever a conservator or receiver ap- 
pointed by the Board demands possession 
of the property, business, and assets of any 
association, or of any part thereof, the re- 
fusal by any director, officer, employee, or 
agent of such association to comply with 
the demand shall be punishable by a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both, 

§ 826. Definitions 

As used in this subsection— 

(1) The terms “cease-and-desist order 
which has become final” and “order which 
has become final” mean a cease-and-desist 
order or an order, issued by the Board with 
the consent of the association or the director 
or officer or other person concerned, or with 
respect to which no petition for review of 
the action of the Board has been filed and 
perfected in a court of appeals as. specified 
in section 819, or with respect to which the 
action of the court in which said petition 
is so filed is not subject to further review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
proceedings provided for in that section, or 
an order issued, under section 812. 

(2) The term “State” includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(3) The term “territory” includes any pos- 
session of the United States and any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 
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(4) The terms “district”, “district court”, 
“district court of the United States”, and 
“judicial district” shall have the meanings 
defined in section 451 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 


TITLE II 


Sec. 2001. The Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation is redesignated as the 
Federal Savings Insurance Corporation, and 
all other provisions of Federal law expressly 
referring to the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation are amended by 
changing that name to read “Federal Savings 
Insurance Corporation”, 

Sec. 2002. Title IV of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 410. (a) Except with the prior written 
approval of the Corporation, no insured in- 
stitution shall— 

“(1) merge or consolidate with any other 
institution; 

“(2) assume liability to pay any deposits, 
share accounts, or similar liabilities of any 
other institution; 

“(3) transfer assets to any other institu- 
tion in consideration of the assumption of 
liabilities for any portion of the deposits, 
share accounts, or similar liabilities of such 
insured institution. 

“(b) Notice of any proposed transaction 
for which approval is required under subsec- 
tion (a) (referred to hereafter in this section 
as a ‘merger transaction’) shall, unless the 
Corporation finds that it must act im- 
mediately in order to prevent the probable 
failure of one of the institutions involved, be 

lished— 

“(1) prior to the granting of approval of 
such transaction, 

“(2) in a form approved by the Corpo- 
ration, 

(3) at appropriate intervals during a pe- 
riod at least as long as the period allowed 
for furnishing a report under subsection (c) 
of this section, and 

“(4) in a newspaper of general circulation 
in the community or communities where the 
main offices of the institutions involved are 
located, or, if there is no such newspaper 
in any such community, then in the news- 
paper of general circulation published near- 
est thereto. 

“(c) In the interests of uniform stand- 
ards, before acting on any application for 
approval of a merger transaction, the Cor- 
poration, unless it finds that it must act 
immediately in order to prevent the probable 
failure of one of the institutions involved, 
shall request a report on the competitive 
factors involved from the Attorney General. 
‘The report shall be furnished within thirty 
calendar days of the date on which it is 
requested, or within ten calendar days of 
such date if the Corporation advises the At- 
torney General that an emergency exists re- 
quiring expeditious action. 

„) The Corporation shall not approve— 

“(A) any proposed merger transaction 
which would result in a monopoly, or which 
would be in furtherance of any combination 
or conspiracy to monopolize or to attempt 
to monopolize the business of thrift institu- 
tions in any part of the United States, or 

“(B) any other proposed merger transac- 
tion whose effect in any section of the coun- 
try may be substantially to lessen compe- 
tition, or to tend to create a monopoly, or 
which in any other manner would be in 
restraint of trade, unless it finds that the 
anticompetitive effects of the proposed trans- 
action are clearly outweighed in the public 
interest by the probable effect of the trans- 
action in meeting the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served. 


In every case, the Corporation shall take 
into consideration the financial and mana- 
gerial resources and future prospects of the 
existing and proposed institutions, and the 
convenience and needs of the community 
to be served. 
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“(e) The Corporation shall immediately 
notify the Attorney General of any approval 
by it pursuant to this subsection of a pro- 
posed merger transaction, If the Corporation 
has found that it must act immediately to 
prevent the probable failure of one of the 
institutions involved and the report on the 
competitive factors has been dispensed with, 
the transaction may be consummated im- 
mediately upon approval by the Corpora- 
tion. If the Corporation has advised the At- 
torney General of the existence of an emer- 
gency requiring expeditious action and has 
requested the report on the competitve fac- 
tors within ten days, the transaction may 
not be consummated before the fifth cal- 
endar day after the date of approval by the 
Corporation. In all other cases, the transac- 
tion may not be consummated before the 
thirtieth calendar day after the date of ap- 
proval by the Corporation. 

“(f)(1) Any action brought under the 
antitrust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action shall be commenced prior to the earli- 
est time under subsection (e) at which a 
merger transaction approved under subsec- 
tion (d) might be consummated. The com- 
mencement of such an action shall stay the 
effectiveness of the Corporation’s approval 
unless the court shall otherwise specifically 
order. In any such action, the court shall re- 
view de novo the issues presented. 

“(2) In any judicial proceeding attacking 
a merger transaction approved under sub- 
section (d) on the ground that the merger 
transaction alone and of itself constituted a 
violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2 of the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2), 
the standards applied by the court shall be 
identical with those that the Corporation is 
directed to apply under subsection (d). 

“(3) Upon the consummation of a merger 
transaction in compliance with this section 
and after the termination of any antitrust 
litigation commenced within the period pre- 
scribed in this subsection, or upon the ter- 
mination of such period if no such litigation 
is commenced therein, the transaction may 
not thereafter be attacked in any judicial 
proceeding on the ground that it alone and 
of itself constituted a violation of any anti- 
trust laws other than section 2 of the Act of 
July 2, 1890 (section 2 of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2), but nothing in this 
section shall exempt any institution result- 
ing from a merger transaction from comply- 
ing with the antitrust laws after the con- 
summation of such transaction. 

“(4) In any action brought under the 
antitrust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action approved by the Corporation pursu- 
ant to this.section, the Corporation, and any 
State banking supervisory agency having ju- 
risdiction within the State involved, may 
appear as a party of its own motion and as of 
right, and be represented by its counsel, 

“(g) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘antitrust laws’ means the Act of July 2, 
1890 (the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 
1-7), the Act of October 15, 1914 (the Clay- 
ton Act, 15 U.S.C. 12-27), and any other 
Acts in pari materia. 

“(h) The Corporation shall include in its 
annual report to the Congress a description 
of each merger transaction approved by it 
during the period covered by the report, 
along with the following information: 

“(1) the name and total resources of each 
institution involved; 

“(2) whether a report was submitted by 
the Attorney General under paragraph (4), 
and, if so, a summary by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the substance of such report; and 

“(3) a statement by the Corporation of the 
basis for its approval.” 

Sec. 2003. (a) Whenever a financial insti- 
tution which is insured by one insuring cor- 
poration’ (referred to in this subsection as 
the former insurer) becomes insured by the 
other insuring corporation (referred to in 
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this subsection as the latter insurer) with- 
out any intervening period during which it 
is insured by neither insuring corporation— 

(1) on the date (referred to in this section 
as the date of change) on which the institu- 
tion becomes insured by the latter insurer, it 
shall cease to be insured insofar as the for- 
mer insurer is concerned; 

(2) the obligations to and 
former insurer, depositors and t hold- 
ers of the institution, the insti itself, 
and other persons arising out of any claim 
made prior to the date of change remain un- 
impaired; 

(3) all claims not made prior to the date 
of change but which would have been prop- 
erly payable by the former insurer if made 
prior to that date shall be assumed by the 
latter insurer; and ` 

(4) as soon-as possible after the date 
of change, the former insurer shall pay to 
the latter insurer the amount determined in 
accordance with subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion. 

(b) The amount payable by a former in- 
surer to the latter insurer pursuant to sub- 
section (a)(4) is the net charges for 
insurance paid by the financial institution 
to the former insurer during the applicable 
surplus accumulation period less the finan- 
cial institution's pro rata share of the former 
insurer's expenses and losses, as determined 
pursuant to subsection (c). 

(c) A financial institution’s pro rata 
share of its former insurer’s expenses and 
losses is— 

(A) the sum of all costs, expenses, and 
insurance losses incurred by the former in- 
surer during the applicable surplus accumu- 
lation period 
multiplied by— 

(B) the average withdrawable funds of the 
institution during the applicable surplus ac- 
cumulation period 
divided by 

(C) the average of total deposits of all 
financial institutions insured by the former 
insurer during the same period. 

(d) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) The term “financial institution” 
means either an insured bank as defined in. 
section 3 of the Federal Deposit Insurance. 
Act or an insured institution as defined in 
section 401 of the National Housing Act. 

(2) The term corporation” 
means either the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation or the Federal Savings Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

(3) The meaning of the term “becomes 
insured” includes the case of a financial in- 
stitution which is insured by one insuring 
corporation merging with, selling all or sub- 
stantially all of its assets to, or consolidating 
into, any financial institution which is in- 
sured by the other insuring corporation. 

(4) In the case of any change of insuring 
corporations such as is described in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the applicable sur- 
plus accumulation period is the period 
commencing on the most recent date on 
which the institution in question became in- 
sured by the former insuring corporation, 
and ending at the end of that corporation's 
fiscal year immediately preceding that cor- 
poration’s fiscal year within which the date 
of change falls. 

(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to define any term used in this 
section and to prescribe the manner in which 
any calculation or determniation under this 
section is to be carried out. 

Sec. 2004. (a) Section 403(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1726(a)) is 
amended to read: 

“Sec. 403. (a) (1) The Corporation shall in- 
sure the accounts and deposits of all Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations and of all 
Federal savings associations. 

(2) The Corporation may insure the ac- 
counts and deposits of mutual savings banks 
not eligible to make application to become 


rights of the 
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a Aret sentence of section 403(b) of 
the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1726(b) ) 
is amended to read: “Application for such 
insurance shall be made immediately by each 
institution referred to in subsection (a) (1) 
of this section, and may be made at any 
time by any institution referred to In subsec- 
tion (a) (2) of this section.” 

Sec. 2008. (a) Section 406(a) (2) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1729 (a) (2)) is 
amended by striking “and loan”. 

(b) Section 406(b) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended—. 

(1) by inserting, immediately after “Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations” the first 
place it appears therein, “or Federal savings 
association”; and 

(2) by striking, in clause (4) thereof, “and 
loan”. 

(c) The first sentence of section 406(c) of 
the National Housing Act is amended by in- 
serting “or a Federal savings association” 
immediately after “a Federal savings and 
loan association”. 

Sec. 2006. Section 407(a) of the National 
Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730(a)) is amended 
by changing “other than a Federal savings 
and loan association” to read “referred to in 
section 403(a) (2) of this title”. 

Sec. 2007. The first sentence of section 5 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1815) is amended by changing “and 
any State nonmember bank,” to read “, any 
State-chartered mutual savings bank which 
is a successor of a mutual savings bank 
which was an insured bank on the date of 
enactment of the Federal Savings Institu- 
tions Act, and any other State nonmember 
bank except a mutual savings bank which 
was not an insured bank on the date of 
enactment of the Federal Savings Institu- 
tions Act,“. 

Sec. 2008. (a) The sixteenth paragraph of 
section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 333) is repealed. 

(b) Section 19(1) of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C. 371a) is amended by striking 
“or by a mutual savings bank,”. 

Sec. 2009. Section 602 (d) (11) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 474(11)) is amended 
by inserting “deposits or” immediately before 
“savings and loan accounts”. 

Src. 2010. Section 50) (14) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by in- 
serting after “institution” where it first ap- 
pears “(except a Federal savings associa- 
tion) “ 

Sec. 2011. (a) Chapter 41 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

“§ 878. Defamation of institutions 

“Whoever willfully and knowingly makes, 
issues, circulates, transmits, or causes or 
knowingly permits to be made, issued, cir- 
culated, or transmitted, any statement or 
rumor, written, printed, reproduced in any 


“878. Defamation of institutions.” 
Sec. 2012. (a) Section 212 of title 18 of 
CxXIltI——1813—Part 21 
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the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: 


“§ 212.4 of loan or gratuity to bank 


the Federal Savings Insurance Corporation, 
or of any land bank, Federal land bank as- 
sociation, or other institution subject to ex- 
amination by a farm credit examiner, or of 
any small business investment company, 
makes or grants any loan or gratuity, to any 
examiner or assistant examiner who exam- 
ines or has authority to examine such bank, 
corporation, member, or institution, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both; and may 
be fined a further sum equal to the money 
so loaned or gratuity given. 

“The provisions of this section and sec- 
tion 213 of this title shall apply to all public 
examiners and assistant examiners who ex- 
amine member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System or insured banks, or members of any 
Federal home loan bank or insured institu- 
tions, whether appointed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, or by a Fed- 
eral Reserve agent, or by a Federal Reserve 
bank, or by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, or by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, or by the Federal Savings In- 
surance Corporation, or by any Federal home 
loan bank, or appointed or elected under 
the laws of any State; but shall not apply 
to private examiners or assistant examiners 
employed only by a clearinghouse associa- 
tion, or by the directors of a bank, corpora- 
tion, member, or insured institution. 

“Nothing contained in this section or sec- 
tion 213 of this title shall prohibit (1) any 
such officer, director, or employee from mak- 
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owned and occupied by such examiner or 
assistant examiner, or (2) any officer, direc- 
tor, or employee of any national banking 
association or State bank which is a member 
of the Federal Reserve System from making, 
or any examiner or assistant examiner of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation from 
accepting, a loan from any such bank under 

by the Corporation but 
no examiner or assistant examiner to whom 
such a loan is made shall, as long as the 
loan remains outstanding, participate in any 
examination of the institution by which the 
loan was made.” 

Sec. 2013. Section 213 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$213. Acceptance of loan or gratuity by 
bank examiner 

“Whoever, being an examiner or assistant 
examiner of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System or banks the deposits of 
which are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, or members of any 
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Sec. 2014, (a) Section 214 of title 18 of the 
—— States Code is amended to read as 


214. Offer for procurement of certain loans 
or discounts 

“Whoever stipulates for or gives or receives, 
or Consents or agrees to give or receive, any 
fee, commission, bonus, or thing of value for 
procuring or endeavoring to procure from 
any Federal Reserve bank, or any Federal 
home loan bank, any advance, Ioan, or ex- 
tension of credit or discount or purchase of 
any obligation or commitment with respect 
thereto, either directly from such Federal 
Reserve bank or Federal home loan bank, 
or indirectly through any financing institu- 
tion, unless such fee, commission, bonus, or 
thing of value and all material facts with 
respect to the arrangement or understanding 
therefor shall be disclosed in writing in the 
application or request for such advance, Ioan, 
extension of credit, discount, purchase, or 
commitment, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both.“ 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 11 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by changing “Offer for pro- 
curement of Pederal Reserve bank loan and 
discount of commercial paper” to read “Offer 
for procurement of certain loans or dis- 
counts”. 

Src. 2015. Section 215 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

215. Receipt of commissions or gifts for 
procuring loans 

“Whoever, being an officer, director, em- 
ployee, agent, or attorney of any bank, the 
deposits of which are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, or of a Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank, or of any 
member of a Federal home loan bank, or of 
any institution the accounts of which are in- 
sured by the Federal Savings Insurance Cor- 
poration, except as provided by law, stipulates 
for or receives or consents or agrees to re- 
ceive any fee, commission, gift, or thing of 
value, from any person, firm, or corporation, 
for procuring or endeavoring to procure for 
such person, firm, or corporation, or for any 
other person, firm, or corporation, from any 
such bank, corporation, member, or institu- 
tion, any loan or extension or renewal of loan 
or substitution of security, or the purchase or 
discount or acceptance of any paper, note, 
draft, check, or bill of exchange by any such 
bank, corporation, member, or institution, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 

not more than one year, or both.” 

Src. 2016. Section 655 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§$ 655. Theft by bank examiner 


value in the possession of any bank or bank- 
ing institution which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System or which is insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance tion, 
or of any member of any Federal home loan 
bank, or of any institution the accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings In- 
surance Corporation, or from any safe deposit 
box in or adjacent to the premises of such 
bank, member, or institution, shall be fined 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
five years, or both; but if the amount 
or concealed does not exceed $100, he 
be fined more than $1,000 
than one A 
and 


not m 

than 
taken 
shall not 
prisoned not more 
shall be 
as a national bank examiner, Federal 


aminer of any such member or institution. 
“This section shall apply to all public ex- 

aminers and assistant examiners who ex- 

— Dated of the Fedors! Reserve 
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System or banks the deposits of which are in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, or members of any Federal home 
loan bank or institutions the accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings In- 
surance Corporation, whether appointed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, by a Federal Reserve agent, by a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, or by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, or by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, or by the Federal 
Savings Insurance Corporation, or by any 
Federal home loan bank, or appointed or 
elected under the laws of any State; but shall 
not apply to private examiners or assistant 
examiners employed only by a clearinghouse 
association, or by the directors of a bank, 
member, or insured institution.” 

Sec. 2017. Section 657 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 657. Lending, credit, and insurance insti- 
tutions 

“Whoever, being an officer, director, agent, 
or employee of or connected in any capacity 
with the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Federal Savings Insurance Corporation, any 
Federal home loan bank, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture, acting 
through the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
or any land bank, intermediate credit bank, 
bank for cooperatives, or any lending, mort- 
gage, insurance, credit, or savings and loan 
corporation or association authorized or act- 
ing under the laws of the United States, or 
any member of any Federal home loan bank 
or any institution the accounts of which are 
insured by the Federal Savings Insurance 
Corporation, or any small business invest- 
ment company, and whoever, being a re- 
ceiver of any such institution, or agent or 
employee of the receiver, embezzles, ab- 
stracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, credits, securities, or other 
things of value belonging to any such agency, 
bank, ation, association, member, or 
institution, or pledged or otherwise entrusted 
to its care, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both; but if the amount or value embezzled, 
abstracted, purloined, or misapplied does not 
exceed $100, he shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both.“ 

Sec. 2018. (a) Section 1006 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 1006. Federal credit institution entries, re- 
ports, and transactions 

“Whoever, being an officer, director, agent, 
or employee of or connected in any capacity 
with the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
the Federal Savings Insurance Corporation, 
any Federal home loan bank, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, the Secretary of Agriculture act- 
ing through the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, or any land bank, intermediate credit 
bank, bank for cooperatives, or any lending, 
mortgage, insurance, credit, or savings and 
loan corporation or association authorized 
or acting under the laws of the United States, 
or any member of any Federal home loan 
bank or any institution the account of which 
are insured by the Federal Savings Insur- 
ance Corporation, or any small business in- 
vestment company, with intent to defraud 
any such institution or any other company, 
body politic or corporate, or any individual, 
or to deceive any officer, auditor, examiner, 
or agent of any such institution or of any 
department or agency of the United States, 
makes any false entry in any book, report, 
or statement of or to any such institution, 
or without being duly authorized, draws any 
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order or bill of exchange, makes any accept- 
ance, or issues, puts forth, or assigns any 
note, debenture, bond, or other obligation, 
or draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judg- 
ment, or decree, or, with intent to defraud 
the United States or any agency thereof, or 
any bank, corporation, member, institution, 
or association referred to in this section, par- 
ticipates or shares in or receives directly or 
indirectly any money, profit, property, or 
benefits through any transaction, loan, com- 
mission, contract, or any other act of any 
such agency, bank, corporation, member, in- 
stitution, or association, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.” 

(b) Section 1014 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “a 
Federal Savings and Loan Association” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “any institution 
whose deposits or accounts are insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
or the Federal Savings Insurance Corpora- 
tion”. 

Sec. 2019. Section 1906 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$ 1906. Disclosure of information by bank 
examiner 

“Whoever, being an examiner, public or 
private, discloses the names of borrowers or 
the collateral for loans of any member bank 
of the Federal Reserve System, or bank in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, or of any member of any Fed- 
eral home loan bank or any institution the 
accounts of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings Insurance Corporation, examined by 
him, to other than the proper officers of such 
bank, member, or institution, without first 
having obtained the express permission in 
writing from the Comptroller of the Currency 
as to a national bank or a district bank, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System as to a State member bank, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation as to any 
other insured bank, or the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board as to any member of any 
Federal home loan bank, other than those 
the deposits of which are insured in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, or as to any institution 
the accounts of which are insured by the 
Federal Savings Insurance Corporation, or 
from the board of directors of such bank, 
member, or institution, except when ordered 
to do so by a court of competent jurisdiction, 
or by direction of the Congress of the United 
States, or either House thereof, or any com- 
mittee of Congress or either House duly au- 
thorized, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both.” 

Sec. 2020. Section 1909 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 1909. Examiner performing other services 

“Whoever, being a national bank examiner, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ex- 
aminer, farm credit examiner, or an examiner 
or assistant examiner of members of any 
Federal home loan bank or institutions the 
accounts of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings Insurance Corporation, performs any 
other service, for compensation, for any bank 
or banking or loan association, or for any 
such member or institution, or for any build- 
ing and loan association, savings and loan 
association, homestead association, or co- 
operative bank, or for any officer, director, or 
employee thereof, or for any person con- 
nected therewith in any capacity, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both.” 

Sec, 2021. The Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 101. (a) The Board shall issue regu- 
lations, whose effective date is not later than 
the last day of the one-year period which be- 
gins on the day following the date of enact- 
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ment of the Federal Savings Institutions Act, 
in accordance with its authority under that 
Act before issuing any charters under that 
Act. 

“(b) On and after the effective date of the 
regulations referred to in subsection (a) of 
this section— 

“(1) no Federal savings and loan associa- 
tion may be incorporated by the Board; 

“(2) no Federal savings and loan associa- 
tion may be converted into any other insti- 
tution except under the Federal Savings 
Institutions Act or the last sentence of sec- 
tion 5(i) of this Act; and 

“(3) no institution may be converted into 
a Federal savings and loan association.” 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN E. 
FOGARTY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, it was my distinct honor and 
privilege to attend a dedication ceremony 
in memory of our late friend and col- 
league, John Edward Fogarty. John was 
a member of the Navy’s Construction 
Battalion during the last World War, 
and on September 23 at Davisville, R.I., 
one of the Seabees’ training centers was 
renamed Camp Fogarty. 

Two of John Fogarty’s best friends in 
this House were special guests at this 
dedication ceremony, the gentleman 
from Florida, the Honorable ROBERT 
Ses, and the gentleman from Ohio, the 
Honorable MICHAEL KIRWAN. Representa- 
tive Ses, who first suggested that such 
a center be named in memory of our late 
friend and colleague, was the principal 
speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to insert 
in the Recorp, Representative SIKES’ 
poignant and fitting tribute in memory 
of the late John E. Fogarty: 

DEDICATION or Camp FOGARTY 
(Exercises naming the Seabee Combat Train- 
ing Camp, Davisville, R.I., for the late Hon- 
orable John E, Fogarty) 

It is entirely fitting that during this year 
which marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Seabees, a Rhode Island Seabee installa- 
tion should be named in honor of the mem- 
ory of Rhode Island’s best known and best 
liked Seabee veteran, the late United States 
Representative John E. Fogarty. His mortal 
remains are buried in St. Ann’s Cemetery, 
Cranston, and it’s here in Rhode Island that 
the memory of this great man remains fresh- 
est, the gratitude for all he did is deepest, 
and that pride in the distinguished career 
of a man who started out in life as a brick- 
layer is strongest. 

As Chairman of the Military Construction 
Subcommittee, the Committee on Appro- 
priations, it was my privilege to suggest that 
this installation be named in honor of John 
Fogarty’s memory. I am pleased indeed that 
the Navy promptly agreed. Admiral A. O. 
Husband, Commander of the Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command, expressed the Navy 
Department’s enthusiasm for the ceremony 
in which we participate today and I am privi- 
leged that we can be together on this occa- 
sion to pay tribute to a man who was always 
embarrassed by praise, who avoided pub- 
licity, and who did-his job as a Congressman 
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with utter sincerity and with complete ded- 
ication—just as do the Seabees. 

The biography that appeared for so many 
years in the Congressional Directory under 
his name was imposing in its simplicity and 
dignity. It read merely: “John Edward Fo- 
garty, Democrat, of Harmony, Rhode Island, 
elected in 1940; reelected to succeeding 
Congresses.” 

His public papers have been donated 
through the generosity of his beloved wife, 
Luise, to Providence College. They constitute 
a complete record of his great work in the 
legislative fields of public health and other 
medical and social problems. A biography of 
John Fogarty based on these papers would 
be a contribution to the people's understand- 
ing of the problems of government in our 
time. He gained his understanding of those 
problems as a bricklayer who began his ap- 
prenticeship in January of 1932 during the 
worst of the great depression, who became a 
journeyman member of Local 1 of his union 
in May of 1938, who became president of his 
lcoal, who was elected to the Congress of 
the United States in 1940, and who left Con- 
gress in time of war to serve his country in a 
different way in the Seabees. 

He was very proud of his union member- 
ship; he was very proud of his Catholic 
faith; he was very proud of his Seabee serv- 
ice, and he was very proud of the position 
of trust which was his as a Member of Con- 
gress. When he died, his family, his Church, 
his union, and the Congress were all grief- 
stricken, because they knew quite well the 
kind of man they had lost. 

The Eminent Cardinal Cushing said at the 
time: “It is significant to me that the Hon- 
orable John Fogarty died suddenly of a heart 
attack. For years, his heart, which was as 
big as himself, overflowed with love for the 
poor and the helpless. When it came to leg- 
islation to the physical and men- 
tal health of the citizens of this country, he 
was always in the forefront advocating in 
his very effective way, Federal aid in behalf 
of these and other forgotten souls.” 

The range and quality of John E. 
public service were demonstrated by the fact 
that not only the newspapers of his beloved 
Rhode Island eulogized him and his achieve- 
ments, but also such nationally known pub- 
lications as the weekly journal of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the New York Times. 

The weekly magazine Science said of him: 
“He helped create the phenomenal budge- 
tary growth of the National Institutes of 
Health from $46 million in 1950 to the cur- 
rent sum of over $1.2 billion. . . . It is not 
exaggeration to say that for the past 15 years 
he was ET, the —— most important 
person in medical research in the United 
States.“ 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, the medical columnist 
of the New York Times wrote: “Medicare, 
Medicaid, more nursing home beds, Federal 
aid for the training of physicians and other 
health workers, the clinical center of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, workshops and 


health and rehabilitation in the last quarter 
century stand as monuments to John E. 
Fogarty, ‘Mr. Public Health.“ 

It was indeed true that he worked with 
unremitting zeal for the appropriations that 
were to make the public health of 
bia Br States second to none in the 
world. 

He was born on March 23, 1913. Formal 
education ended for him when he was grad- 
uated from high school. Becoming a brick- 
layer, he was only twenty-three when elected 
to the first of his terms as president of 
Bricklayers Union Local One of Rhode Island. 
He was twenty-seven when first elected to the 
House of Representatives, one of the young- 
est members of the House. 

During World War I. he enlisted in the 
Navy's Construction Corps, known every- 
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where as the Seabees. He had been a member 
of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, he 
wanted to experience at first hand the prob- 
lems of Navy enlisted men. When he returned 
to the House of Representatives in 1945, he 
said that he wanted to make himself “the 
enlisted man’s legman.“ Shortly afterwards 
he became a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, one of the big three in the 
House. It was then that he was assigned to 
membership on the subcommittee dealing 
with appropriations for labor, health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. He mastered the complexi- 
ties of that subcommittee’s responsibilities 
and became its able and hard-driving chair- 
man in 1949. 

He was honored time and time again for 
outstanding legislative achievements. He re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Award of 
the American Cancer Society in 1952. He re- 
ceived the first award granted by the Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children in 
1956, the National Distinguished Service 
Medal of Parents’ Magazine, and the National 
Rehabilitation Association’s annual award. 
In 1959, he was given a special Lasker Award 
for “i public service” by the 
American Public Health Association, an 
award usually given only to members of the 
medical profession. 

Rich in honors, blessed with the profound 
admiration and affection of his colleagues 
and constituents, he died on the opening 
day of the 90th Congress. Despite their sor- 
row at his passing, the members of his be- 
reaved family must feel a very deep and 
justifiable pride in the record of good works 
which this great man left to them as a legacy 
which can never die. This feeling, all of us 
can share. 

With his death, we lost a dear friend, a 
respected colleague, and a great American. 
His tremendous efforts over the years won for 
him his justly deserved reputation as a major 
architect of the Federal government's pro- 
gram of medical research. In his character- 
istically modest way, he offered as an expla- 
nation of his acquisition of this knowledge 
the remark: “I live this thing all year round.” 

On the day of his death, the flags of hos- 
pitals, research laboratories, and medical 
facilities for the aged, the infirm, and the 
mentally retarded, figuratively or literally, 
were flown at half mast because they had lost 
a champion. As an eminent medical colum- 
nist wrote of him: “No one in the history of 


health facilities, and more and better health 

research than Representative Fogarty.” 
His death came at the beginning of his 

fourteenth term, as he made plans to carry 


So, to me, it appears particularly fitting 
that the name of this man who was indeed 
a champion in the fight for the future of 
mankind be associated with a base which is 
part of an organization that has contributed 
so very greatly to the security of America 
and that of the free world. 

1967 is the 25th anniversary year of the 
Seabees and the 100th anniversary of the 
Navy’s Civil Engineering Corps. 

The Navy's Seabees were less than 6 months 
old when their first unit came under fire early 
in World War II. Only 3 weeks after the 
Marines assaulted the beaches of Guadal- 
canal in August 1942, Seabees followed them 
ashore to begin the difficult task of airfield 
and other construction. Throughout the 3 
month battle for Guadalcanal the Seabees 
performed construction miracles; at one time, 
continuing their work even when Japanese 
troops had pushed the Marine front line to 
within 150 feet of thelr activities. In all this, 
the Seabees had to be ready to take up posi- 
tions in the defensive perimeter in the event 
of a Japanese landing against the narrow 
beachhead for fighting also is part of their 
job. The work of the Seabees on Guadalcanal 
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was only the beginning. Working in close 
comradeship with the Marines and with other 
forces, they im and made do and 
accomplished the impossible in every area of 
the Pacific. I am told that they even made 
extra money during off-duty hours by manu- 
facturing fake Japanese battle souvenirs and 
native jewelry for sale to gullible new forces 
in the theater. They probably are doing it in 
Vietnam too. More power to them. 

By the summer of 1944, advancing U.S. 
Forces in the Pacific War against Japan had 
reached the Marianas (where John Fogarty 
served), 4,000 miles west of Hawaii and less 
than 2,000 miles from Japan itself. On July 
21, they began the invasion of Guam, and 
only three days later the same Marines that 
had taken Saipan were swarming ashore on 
Tinian. 

Even before the Marines had officially 
secured Tinian, Seabees began landing to 
work on their biggest single job of the entire 
war—constructing the world’s largest air 
base for the Army Air Corps’ B-29 “Super- 
fortress” bombers that would soon begin 

the war to the Japanese homeland. 

One of the very largest jobs ever under- 
taken by the Navy’s Seabees was the con- 
struction of a major base for the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet at Cubi Point, on Subic Bay in the 
Philippine Islands. Required to support the 
growing U.S. commitments in the Far East, 
the Cubi Point base was started at the height 
of the Korean War in 1951. 

Working as many as three shifts a day, six 
days a week, the Seabees converted Cubi 
Point's jungle and mountains into a modern 
base for Seventh Fleet carriers. 

An important new part of the Seabee tra- 
dition in recent years has been the several 
types of Seabee Teams, which have proven 
a valuable addition to U.S. programs aimed 
at strengthening the free world by helping 
the people of underdeveloped nations to help 
themselves. 

Utilizing the construction skills of care- 
fully selected men, Seabee Teams have been 
deployed to locations as widespread as South- 
east Asia, South America and Africa, where 
their skills have been employed in a wide 
variety of “civic action” construction mis- 


On the morning of May 7, 1965, in one of 
the biggest operations of its kind since the 
Korean War, members of Seabee Battalions 
MCB-10 landed at Chu Lai with the Marines. 

One of the first jobs handed the Seabees 
when they hit the beach at Chu Lai was the 
construction of a tactical runway. In only 
21 days, high performance Marine jets were 
fiying strikes against the VC from this Sea- 
bee built airfield. 

The large scale commitment of Seabees to 


ity, and self-sufficiency characteristic of the 
Navy”s mobile construction battalions. 
John Fogarty knew of the enormity of the 


jective of a greater America. Our nation 18 
strong because these groups and their leaders 
can work as a team for the good of the nation 
itself. America’s leadership in the world today 
is evidence of the job that has been done. 
Yet the fact remains that for our country, 
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there are many serious and unsolved prob- 
lems. We are in a dirty, lonely, unhappy, un- 
intentional kind of war with an insatiable 
greed for men, materials, and money. It is 
half-way around the world in a place where 
we had not prepared to fight, but where 
Americans, as is their wont, have fought 
heroically, worked tirelessly and performed 
magnificently. It is not a glamorous war and 
a lot of people want us to get out. 

Chairman Mao says power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun, If this is the kind of world 
we live in, I want it to be American power out 
of American guns. America has and must 
continue to have a powerful defense team— 
effective, modern, invulnerable—for this is 
America’s security today and tomorrow. Give 
us this, but guard it zealously and use it 
carefully as is America’s wont. Then our 
diplomats will have time in which to work 
and their words will be heeded—and God 
grant that they can do as well as those in 
uniform who fight on the field of battle. 

And, while this is being done, let us re- 
mind ourselves—and the world—that Amer- 
ica has not lost its unity or its purpose. 
Sometimes our objectives are not spelled out 
with the same detail that confusion and 
uncertainty are presented to us and the 
world. Sometimes the voices of those who 
counsel retreat receive greater play than 
those who say, “Whatever the cost, we will 
not haul down the American Flag.” Some- 
times the efforts of those who seek to build 
a greater America fail to achieve the promi- 
nence of those who lead marches and dem- 
onstrations, of the draft-card burners, and 
the protesting beatniks; and sometimes the 
world is confused by what it sees here. 

We here today know the soul of America 
is reflected by the glory of its past and the 
greatness of its present and its dreams for 
the future of mankind. And we who have no 
problems in understanding the meaning of 
America or the significance of its mission 
know that there may always be unpleasant 
and unhappy tasks like Vietnam, but we do 
not fear them. We know that our commit- 
ments must go on for as long as it takes 
to assure the nations of the world that 
America’s dedication to the preservation of 
freedom is not a part-time obligation. We 
know that the symbol and the actuality of 
America are worth all of our efforts. We just 
want to get on with the job—and get it done. 

There is a word for all of this—a word 
to insure the future of America as we know 
it. That word is called patriotism. May the 
God of our fathers help each of us to know 
patriotism in its richest meaning and to 
teach it to those around us every day that 
we live. This is what John Fogarty believed 
and lived. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FULFILLING ROLE CONGRESS 
INTENDED 


Mr, WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the Small 
Business Administration has made an 
impact on the economic growth of my 
city, El Paso, Tex. In this largest of our 
border cities, where the Rio Grande links 
the historic Mexican-American culture 
to the progressive flare of 20th century 
trade and industrialization, the Small 
Business Administration has made 16 
loans to small business firms during the 
current fiscal year, in a total amount of 
$224,000. These loans have established an 
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effective working relationship between 
the small business sector of our flourish- 
ing economy and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This close affinity between business 
and government has enhanced the initi- 
ative, the prosperity, and the pride of the 
small businessmen of our great country. 
In the El Paso area, it has served in the 
past and continues to serve today as a 
healthy stimulant to business produc- 
tivity. El Paso, the largest city on the 
United States side of our border, and its 
sister city, Ciudad Juarez, largest city on 
the Mexican side, have a combined popu- 
lation of some 700,000, and comprise a 
flourishing trade center between the 
United States and Mexico. With a com- 
bination of long-term loans and man- 
agement assistance programs, the Small 
Business Administration has provided 
new opportunities for growth, new op- 
portunities to alleviate poverty, and new 
opportunities to compete in today’s space 
age society. 

The Small Business Administration 
cites the Plaza Empire Shop in El Paso 
as indicative of the assistance given to 
struggling small businessmen. Estab- 
lished in 1964 as a partnership between 
David Ybanez and Angel Beltram, the 
Plaza Empire Shop was granted a guar- 
anteed loan of $20,000 on September 9, 
1965. As a result of this loan, the busi- 
ness, which specialized in gift items and 
electronic equipment, increased its capi- 
tal accounts from $46,609 on December 
31, 1964, to $97,600 on December 31, 1966. 
Approximately 80 percent of its sales are 
exported to Mexico—with 60 percent of 
them being shipped directly to Mexico 
City. Through SBA’s invaluable assist- 
ance, the Plaza Empire Shop has thus 
become a large volume electronics equip- 
ment distributor. 

Participation loans such as the one to 
the Plaza Empire Shop comprise but one 
type of the services available from the 
Small Business Administration. A new 
Small Business service, inaugurated just 
3 years ago, is known as SCORE—Service 
Corps of Retired Executives. This serv- 
ice has put thousands of small enter- 
prises on the road to success. Under this 
program, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has enrolled more than 3,000 
business and professional leaders in some 
800 communities to provide guidance and 
management techniques to small busi- 
ness. 

SCORE personnel encourage small 
businessmen to use their own initiative 
and imagination to capitalize on their 
basic advantage over big business—a 
more personalized customer relationship. 
These SCORE experts are volunteers who 
have long been involved in the small 
business world, and who know the im- 
portance of small business to the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system. Their sound 
advice is proving helpful to several firms 
in my district today. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson has 
shown a keen awareness and a continu- 
ing interest in the welfare of the small 
business community and its problems. 
In his proclamation of Small Business 
Week, May 1967, he renewed his strong 
support for the 4.8 million small busi- 
pry 4 in the United States when he 
stated: 
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We must insure that they will continue to 
hold a vital place in our society. 


Mr. Speaker, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, under the capable direc- 
tion of its Administrator, Robert C. Moot, 
and through its financial assistance and 
management guidance programs, is ful- 
filling the role which the Congress in- 
tended—the preservation and the fruit- 
ful productivity of the small business 
firms of America. 


SECRETARY OF STATE RUSK 
MAKES CONVINCING STATEMENT 
ON VIETNAM 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have very seldom heard so cogent and 
convincing a statement about U.S. policy 
in Vietnam as that of Secretary of State 
Rusk today. I should like to urge that all 
my colleagues carefully study it and re- 
flect upon it. 

I would particularly like those Mem- 
bers who have been most vocal on the 
question of Vietnam to consider this ex- 
traordinary description of our position 
by Secretary Rusk. 

I have been concerned recently that 
some of the debate about Vietnam might 
be misunderstood in Hanoi. The aggres- 
sor may very well feel that this discus- 
sion within the American political con- 
text might somehow signify a lack of will 
on the part of the American people. 

I trust that the other side, too, will re- 
flect on what the Secretary said, and 
that Hanoi will realize that our national 
interest and our people’s views are such 
— 5 we will not shirk this difficult bur- 

en. 

We do an injustice to our country and 
to our brave fighting men if we are to 
continue to reduce our noble purpose and 
our disagreement over means to any im- 
plication that we lack the will to persist. 
At times the debate in this country has 
suggested that we lack this will. I think it 
is time to elevate the dialog over our 
policy in Vietnam and to unite without 
regard to partisan politics. 

My hope is that those who would deny 
what is best in our country and who 
make their alienation from current goals 
into personal vituperative criticism will 
consider the words of Secretary Rusk. 
I believe it is time for sober and serious 
discussion within the framework of tradi- 
tional American values and not a time 
for voices of doubt sowing dissension and 
discord instead of responsible dissent. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP—OUR 
NATIONAL GOAL 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, high 
among the unquestionable values of the 
American. way of life is the ideal of 
homeownership. The security and satis- 
faction which a home of your own brings 
provides a special reward over and above 
simply “housing.” Not only does the indi- 
vidual family benefit from homeowner- 
ship, but it has tremendous value for 
the community as a whole since owner- 
ship of a home gives a family a special 
stake in the community and special in- 
volvement in the life of the city and the 
neighborhood. 

In recognition of these facts, a prin- 
cipal aim of the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, is to make home- 
ownership as widely available as possible. 
The roots of this policy go far back in 
American history to the Homesteaders 
Acts and related legislation. Our first 
major housing agency was the Federal 
Housing Administration established in 
1934. That agency made a major forward 
step in the financing of homeownership 
by encouraging the development of long- 
term amortized home mortgage loans. Of 
course at that time they were talking 
about 20 percent down, 20-year loans. 
We have come a long way since then so 
that FHA financing generally provides 
for 3 percent down on homes selling for 
up to $15,000 and usually provides 30- 
year financing and in some cases even 
longer. 

Millions of American families have 
been able to buy homes which they could 
not otherwise finance because of the im- 
provements brought about by FHA and 
later VA. However, we have found that 
in spite of this step, that there are still 
many deserving American families who 
cannot afford homeownership entirely on 
their own. 

Today our drive is to find sound ways 
to enable more people to become home- 
owners by providing the necessary mar- 
gin of financial assistance. An important 
breakthrough in this was the provision 
in the 1966 Housing Act which author- 
ized 3-percent loans through the Gov- 
ernment to homebuyers of limited in- 
come. This cuts the financing cost in 
half and it must be remembered that 
over the life of a loan at regular market 
interest rates, interest usually amounts 
to more than the cost of the house itself. 
This high financial hurdle has barred 
many prospective buyers from the mar- 
ket and the substantial reduction in in- 
terest charges can make a basic change 
in the pattern of homeownership. 

At present, this 3-percent financing is 
still partly experimental in nature. How- 
ever, because of the solid advantages of 
homeownership, both for the individual 
family and for the community, I have no 
doubt that this program will grow rap- 
idly and that the subcommittee will solve 
any technical problems which may arise. 

These 3-percent loans are made avail- 
able to prospective homebuyers of mod- 
est income through neighborhood non- 
profit corporations which agree to un- 
dertake certain responsibilities for sta- 
bilizing and improving the area. I am 
pleased to see that the people of Phila- 
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delphia, led by civic-minded citizens, 
have been quick to take advantage of 
this program. In a city such as ours 
which has made a national name for it- 
self by its alertness to seek out every 
means to rebuild and rehabilitate, this is 
not surprising. I am confident that in 
years ahead many, many families who 
could not otherwise afford it will become 
homeowners because of this new pro- 
gram. 

While homeownership occupies much 
of the time and work of the subcommit- 
tee, we are not slighting the need for 
more and better rental housing within 
the reach of modest income families. 
This is particularly important for young 
people and for the elderly who may not 
want large homes of their own. It is im- 
portant as well for people who by their 
free choice prefer the mobility of rent- 
ing. In addition, families of lowest in- 
comes may need the aid of public hous- 
ing and rent supplements while they get 
on their feet and raise their incomes to 
the point where they can afford homes 
of their own in the private market with 
only limited assistance and eventually 
entirely on their own. 

Taken together these aids will help us 
to achieve a balanced housing supply to 
meet every need and every desire with 
growing emphasis on the goal of home- 
ownership. 


GEN. CASIMIR PULASKI 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Durskrl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we again 
honor the memory of Gen. Casimir Pu- 
laski, we in these United States should 
rededicate ourselves to the struggle 
against every form of tyranny wherever 
it may rear its ugly head, 

This courageous soldier and freedom 
fighter devoted his short life to the battle 
against political tyranny. At a young age 
he joined his countrymen in an effort to 
drive the Russians from Polish soil and 
to liberate Poland from foreign domina- 
tion. They fought valiantly for several 
years only to lose, and Pulaski was forced 
to flee to Turkey. 

In 1775, Pulaski was in Paris and there 
he learned of the colonists’ fight for their 
independence. He seized the opportunity 
to again join in a struggle for liberation 
and volunteered his services without 
charge to help the colonists. He fought 
with distinction on their side until he 
was wounded in battle at Savannah on 
October 9, 1779. 

Few men have fought more fiercely 
for freedom and did more to advance the 
cause of liberty and justice than Gen- 
eral Pulaski. He, along with his fellow 
countryman, Kosciuszko, were among 
the best and ablest of the generals who 
served the young republic. We are in- 
debted to them and to countless others 
who followed their illustrious example in 
successive struggles for freedom. 

The first known Poles arrived on Amer- 
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ica’s shores in 1608. Today there are 
millions of Americans of Polish descent. 
Loyal citizens, courageous and fearless 
fighters, they have served in every war 
in which our country has been involved. 
Hard-working, industrious, and gifted, 
they have made manifold and continu- 
ing contributions in the defense and 
progress of our great Nation in industry, 
in professions, and in the arts. 

Since 1939, Poland has suffered deeply 
under both Nazi and Communist tyran- 
ny. Despite ruthless oppression, the Poles 
have not lost faith in the freedom to 
which Casimir Pulaski dedicated his life. 
We hope and pray that they will again 
enjoy the blessings of freedom and lib- 
erty in their homeland. 

General Pulaski was a great Polish- 
American patriot who should be remem- 
bered not only on October 11 but forever 
in the hearts of all of us. 


COLUMBUS DAY—A LEGAL 
NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DuLsKkI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sponsored a bill which would make Oc- 
tober 12, Columbus Day, a legal national 
holiday. 

Today marks the 475th anniversary of 
that day in 1492 when Christopher 
Columbus discovered the New World. 

Our country has done little in recog- 
nition of this great explorer. I believe 
there was an exposition in 1892, a com- 
memorative coin, a few statues or monu- 
ments, and little more. 

Every civilization has honored its great 
men and marked its significant achieve- 
ments by designating holidays in their 
memory. Here in America, the Federal 
Government recognizes several holidays 
of national importance including Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, and 
Independence Day. But we have forgot- 
ten Columbus, the man whose genius 
and bravery made possible all which fol- 
lowed his discovery. 

This is very unfortunate. In these days 
of great promise and great peril, we have 
many heroes, living and dead, whom we 
rightly honor. But the grandfather of 
them all is Columbus. 

Columbus had a vision—a vision then 
considered ridiculous—that the world 
was round. He was laughed at by many 
people, but he persisted until he achieved 
his goal of finding the men and raising 
the money for his historic voyage. We 
here today owe our very existence to the 
trail Columbus blazed across the pages 
of history more than 450 years ago. 

I am well aware of the controversy 
raging in the academic world over the 
identity of the real discoverer of Amer- 
ica. Whether or not these claims are true, 
these who support these various theories 
miss an essential point. If any men did 
land here before Columbus, they left 
nothing on which to build. Their soli- 
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tary acts of courage faded quickly away 
into the mists of time. 

The reason that Columbus should be 
honored as one of the towering figures 
in our history is that he was the first of 
a long line of leaders who came to the 
New World to build a new civilization. 
We have all benefited from the legacy 
Columbus left us. 

Columbus laid a foundation for what 
has become a great and free Nation. We 
owe a lasting debt of gratitude to him 
for seeing what others before him failed 
to see. 

In the final analysis, the true mark of 
@ great man lies in the acceptance of his 
vision by the generations which follow 
him. A great man is a builder; and the 
greatest are those who lay solid founda- 
tions upon which others can build. 

The time to give recognition to this 
great explorer and adventurer is long 
overdue, and Congress should not delay 
in declaring October 12 a national holi- 
day. 


COLUMBUS DAY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HOWARD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, today we 
honor the man who has been known 
through the centuries since his discovery 
of America as the Great Navigator. His 
achievement in sailing into the trackless 
Atlantic is perhaps charged with greater 
significance for us than it was for prior 
generations of Americans, for we face 
the vastness of outer space just as Colum- 
bus faced the vastness of an unchartered 
ocean. Indeed, our heroic voyagers of the 
empty reaches of space between the 
planets may need the courage and de- 
termination in conducting their explora- 
tions that Columbus demonstrated in his. 

Another aspect of the Columbian 
voyages that has meaning for us today is 
that the varied ethnic pattern of the 
United States was foreshadowed in the 
polyglot nature of the discovery of Amer- 
ica. Columbus was an Italian who used 
Portuguese charts to navigate the 
Spanish ships that he commanded. 

Despite all obstacles, despite primitive 
navigational aids, Columbus found land 
and successfully returned to Spain. He 
achieved the most spectacular and most 
important geographical discovery in the 
history of the world. Perhaps reaching 
and exploring the other planets will 
mean that some day Columbus’ triumph 
will be surpassed, but those who are to 
outdo him will have to possess his stub- 
born persistence despite discouragement, 
his indomitable skill, his faith in the Al- 
mighty, and his magnificent courage. 

Those qualities have been shown in the 
United States by the countrymen of Co- 
lumbus, the Americans of Italian descent. 
It is fitting on Columbus Day to pay 
tribute to their accomplishments in our 
free society. 

In their early days in this country, 
Italian Americans performed the hardest 
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kind of labor in industry and in the con- 
struction trades. Through their powers of 
will and unflinching determination, 
through their loyalty to each other and 
to their families, through their intelli- 
gence and unflagging aspiration, they 
have come to take their rightful place in 
the business and professional communi- 
ties of the Nation. In the military service, 
too, their contributions have been re- 
markable. More than 845,000 men of 
Italian descent served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during 
World War II, and thousands upon thou- 
sands have served in the Korean conflict 
and are serving today in Vietnam. 

The great hero of Italian Americans, 
Columbus, was first and foremost a 
sailor. He was born and reared in Italy’s 
Genoa, one of Europe’s oldest seaports, 
and as a boy he made voyages in the 
Mediterranean where were bred in an- 
cient times the world’s greatest mariners. 

In Lisbon, Portugal, the center of Eu- 
ropean oceanic enterprise, Columbus 
worked as a chartmaker by the time he 
was 24. Shortly afterward, he sailed on 
long voyages under the Portuguese flag. 
Then it was that he conceived the great 
adventure that only a sailor could have 
planned and executed, to reach eastern 
Asia, “the Indies,” by sailing west. 

Nothing could deter Columbus from 
the performance of his mission. Nothing 
can deter his Italian-American country- 
men from the attainment of excellence 
in every walk of life in the United States. 
Columbus discovered America, and Ital- 
ian Americans will ever be hard-working 
participants in its growth and vigilant 
defenders of its security. 


A REALISTIC VIEW OF THE SOVIET 
ECONOMY: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
U.S. TRADE AND BUDGET POLICIES 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days there has been considerable public 
debate on our trade and credit controls 
and on the effect on our national security 
of the export of American products and 
technology to the Soviet Union. 

The question of budget priorities for 
our national research and development 
resources and their allocation among 
competing demands for space, defense, 
air and water pollution, transportation, 
and urban renewal programs has also 
been foremost in my mind and in the 
minds of many of my colleagues. 

Because our trade relations with the 
Soviet Union and the allocation of our 
research and development resources are 
such salient issues at this time, I am call- 
ing to the attention of my colleagues an 
interview with Richard S. Morse, former 
Director of Army Research and Develop- 
ment in both the Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy administrations. Dr. Morse has been 
a director of a number of technical enter- 
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of another. A physicist with a command 
of high vacuum technology, he is chair- 
man of the Department of Commerce 
Technical Advisory Board’s Panel on 
Electrically Powered Vehicles, cospon- 
sored by nine Federal agencies, and he is 
senior lecturer at the Sloan School of 
Management, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The interview, which appeared in the 
August 14 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port, magazine of the distinguished 
spokesman of conservative opinion, 
David Lawrence, follows: 


A BUSINESSMAN SIZES UP RUSSIA: INTERVIEW 
WITH A MANAGEMENT AUTHORITY 


(Note—What are the facts about Soviet 
industry—its strengths and weaknesses? Can 
this country learn from the Communists? 
More important—is the U.S. freezing itself 
out of a big market?) 

(In this interview, Richard S. Morse, a 
prominent management expert who has just 
toured Russia, comes up with authoritative 
answers.) 

Q. Dr. Morse, is Russia starting to free its 
system a little—in effect, heading toward 
capitalism to get the country moving? 

A. There's no evidence of it, despite wish- 
ful thinking by some Americans. The Soviets 
did recently decide to adopt a so-called profit 
system. I think this was misunderstood be- 
cause, in fact, their profit system is merely 
used as a gauge for production efficiency, not 
to permit individuals to profit or to use cap- 
ital for profit. 

Q. We get conflicting reports about Rus- 
sia. Some insist its technically oriented in- 
dustry is stagnant, with no real drive. Other 
reports say the Soviets are catching up with 
us. What did you find? 

A. I was impressed, in terms of their rela- 
tive progress. I think Americans have a tend- 
ency to believe that science and technology 
is a unique kind of animal over which we 
seem to have a monopoly. 

The average American certainly did not 
believe that the Chinese could develop an 
atomic bomb. One cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the fact that the Japanese, whom 
we used to call “imitators,” are now becom- 
ing innovators and are using science and 
technology to develop products—as evidenced 
by their auto and motorcycle industry, cam- 
era, radio and TV business, shipbuilding— 
and use modern management techniques in 
combination with science and technology. 

This was an area where we always as- 
sumed we were ent. Other countries 
have good people, they have access to science 
and technology, and they are using it for 
their own good. 

Q. Are you saying it is a very dangerous 
thing to underestimate the Russians? 

A. It certainly is dangerous—this applies 
to Russia or any other country these days. 
We would be remiss if we did not assume 
that the Russians can eventually do any- 
thing that the United States can do, techni- 
cally. 

Q. Are the Russians at this moment com- 
petitive with the U.S. in technology? 

A. Certainly not in general, and this varies 
with the field of endeavor. 

In computers, for example, we are several 
years ahead both in the design and manu- 
facture of computers and to the 
extent to which we have introduced them 
into our management system. But the Rus- 
sians are working extremely hard in this 
area. We found 400 people engaged in mathe- 
matical research relating to computer pro- 
graming in one city in Siberia. 

From an educational point of view I sus- 
pect they’re doing a good planning job and 
potentially will have more trained technical 
people available than we in many fields. On 
the other hand, we now require p Rea engi- 
neers in many fields because of our use of 
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advanced design methods and the use of 
computers and advanced instrumentation. 

Q. Where is the Soviet emphasis now? 

A. Housing is probably still their biggest 
problem, and living conditions are still very 
poor by our standards. The chemical indus- 
try represents a very important aspect of 
their current program. This is in plastics, 
fibers, agricultural chemicals. They also have 
a very large power expansion program, par- 
ticularly in Siberia. 

In the consumer field I found essentially 
no shortage of consumer goods anywhere, 
at least as evidenced in the stores. The qual- 
ity leaves much to be desired, but there is 
now considerable emphasis on styling and 
sales promotion. Even in Eastern Siberia, we 
found television sets both plentiful and in 
use in the smallest villages. 

Automobiles, of course, are very few in 
number. But they have now just completed 
negotiations for the erection of a plant in 
collaboration with Fiat of Italy. This will 
have a production capacity of 400,000 cars 
per year. 

One of the top Russian Government offi- 
cials stated—for what it may be worth that 
he would have preferred a deal with a U.S. 
auto manufacturer, but this was currently 
impossible because of our relations, and I am 
sure also because of our reluctance to give 
credit on terms comparable to those now 
being offered by European countries. 

Q. Have US. restrictions on exports to 
Russia effectively slowed down the Russians’ 
progress? 

A. In certain limited areas, our past policy 
of export control may have slowed them 
down. I feel very strongly, looking back upon 
this policy, that we’ve been wrong. I think 
the United States, perhaps unknowingly, has 
now isolated itself from the rest of the world 
to a far greater extent than we have isolated 
Russia from us. 

You can't stop the flow of technology. You 
may slow it, but you cannot stop it. In the 
long run, to some extent as a result of our 
prohibiting the export of certain technology, 
we have forced the Russians to develop their 
own technology. So they are now becoming 
independent. 

At the same time, all the rest of the world 
is beating a path to Russia. I ran into many 
Japanese and European industrialists. These 
countries are developing trade relations with 
Russia; they are giving longer-term credits 
than we are willing to give. I think the 
United States has isolated itself far more 
than it realizes. I'm not speaking of military, 
classified information, though I think even 
there we're also probably kidding ourselves 
as to our ability to control the flow of 
technology, products and processes in this 
area. 


Q. Are these other countries moving into 
a Vacuum we created? 

A. There is no question about it. The 
Italians are already building the automobile 
plant. Imperial Chemical Industries of Eng- 
land is developing a very large chemical com- 
plex, giving the Russians good modern tech- 
nology. The Swedes and Finns have built a 
1-million-ton-per-year pulp plant in East- 
ern Siberla—which we visited—with control 
instruments made by two American firms, 
Foxboro and Leeds & Northrop. 

Q. What should we be doing? 

A. The present stated policy of the United 
States is to encourage trade with the Rus- 
sians. But I’m afraid that our current image, 
and reputation resulting from past actions, 
will make this more difficult. American in- 
dustry and the public are not really sure 
of our true policy, so we are not making 
real progress. 

In the future, if we are going to develop a 
working trade relationship with the U.S.S.R., 
we're going to have to play this street both 
ways, and from a practical economic view- 
point one might well ask: “What has the 
U.S.S.R. to sell to us?” 

One example: The Russians are extremely 
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annoyed—and I’m not sure I blame them— 
for the decision of the Department of the 
Interior to exclude their bid on large hydro- 
electric generators for the Grand Coulee Dam. 
This is one area in which they believe they 
have world pre-eminence and great experi- 
ence. Their question is that if the U.S. really 
means to develop trade relations, why were 
they specifically excluded from selling to us? 

Q. Exactly where did you visit on this 
trip? 

A. My trip was originally initiated on the 
basis of an invitation from Dr, [Garmen M.] 
Gavishiani, who is the son-in-law of 
[Premier] Kosygin and Deputy Minister for 
Science and Technology in the U.S.S.R. 

We were in Moscow twice, and went far 
east of the Ural Mountains to Irkutsk. We 
met there with industrial and academic 
groups and then flew north to Bratsk, near 
Lake Baikal, which is a newly created city 
with the largest hydroelectric plant in the 
world—4,000 megawatts of power, although 
it appeared to be operating at about half 
capacity. 

We returned west via Novosibirsk, stopping 
at Omsk, We visited their so-called Science 
City, a totally new city of 38,000 people, 
created on the outskirts of Novosi- 
birsk. I keep saying “we” because the group 
included Prof. William Pounds, dean of the 
Sloan School of Management at MIT, and my 
son Kenneth, a student at MIT. 

Q. Were your activities restricted? 

A. In Moscow, Leningrad and Irkutsk we 
were completely free to travel within the 
city—shop, go to the theaters, etc. Elsewhere, 
we had a definite feeling of complete restric- 
tion and our conversations with all indus- 
trialists and scientists were planned and 
limited by our “constant companion.” He was 
an extremely competent, educated individual, 
a member of the party and undoubtedly di- 
rectly connected with the Russian counter- 
intelligence organization. 

Many of our impressions and information 
have obviously been influenced by our close 
and detailed discussions with this gentle- 
man, who was intimately familiar with both 
the Russian and American systems and par- 
ticularly their respective organizations for 
science and technology. 

Q. Would you say you found a healthy 
economy throughout Russia? 

A. A strange economy would be a better 
description. It cannot be compared to the 
United States because of various factors. 

No one in Russia may own property; there- 
fore, the concept of capital cost or return on 
investment is unknown as we would use it 
industrially. Rents for executives in the Gov- 
ernment run from $6 to $16 a month. On the 
other hand, one can very easily spend $6 for 
a single meal in the evening—namely, one 
month's rent. 

Jet fuel is sold within Russia at $3.50 a 
ton and aviation gasoline at $4.50 a ton. On 
the other hand, a white shirt costs $12. How 
can one equate this kind of economy to 
American standards? It’s impossible. 

Q. Does Russia’s highly centralized control 
strike you as a big advantage, when it comes 
to production? 

A. When you have a country as large as 
Russia, there is great danger in too much 
centralization of authority. But in the early 
stages of industrialization this was un- 
doubtedly necessary. The Russians compare 
their progress with India’s and very properly 
explain that they have taken action start- 
ing with a comparable situation—and they 
see no reason to help a country that has 
shown so little ability to solve its own prob- 
lems. Admittedly, if you have the right man 
in each job such an organizational concept 
can be effective, but sooner or later more 
delegation will certainly be required. 

Q. Did you find the Government still run- 
ning everything? 

A. This tends to be done in Russia far more 
than in any other country. Let me give you 
an example; They have established by edict 
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a rule that only one computer “language” 
will be used throughout the entire U.S.S.R. 
Now, I will admit that this will save duplica- 
tion of effort. But, conversely, suppose they 
pick the wrong language“ —and this is a 
rapidly changing kind of technology. They 
will have considerable difficulty in recon- 
verting. 

When you're in a changing environment 
such as we have today in the field of science 
and technology, it can be very dangerous to 
make didactic decisions of this type. I would 
far rather see the American system, where 
we tend to infuse competent people in each 
of our federal departments, each of whom 
is concerned with research and technology 
and will couple this with a particular re- 
quirement, whether it be urban renewal or 
pollution, safety or defense. 

Q. Doesn't central direction give them a big 
advantage in fields such as urban develop- 
ment? 

A. Perhaps it should, but, if you look at 
their construction program or their approach 
to city planning, it is very evident that either 
because of lack of direction, or lack of re- 
sources, they have failed to take advantage 
of many aspects of a centralized authority. 

The city of Bratsk has 150,000 people. It 
has been literally built from nothing—un- 
limited land and power available. They've 
made no provision, in a real sense, for the 
automobile, which certainly will be present 
on the Russian scene in increasing quanti- 
ties. The architecture leaves a great deal to 
be desired. The construction methods are not 
innovative, nor well engineered, Yet, I doubt 
that it would have cost a great deal more to 
have really used some new ideas, which in 
their society one can do by edict. In our 
society we must use the profit system to 
force innovating in housing, for example, and 
it's much more difficult. 

Q. Are they running into air and water- 
rig problems in the big cities? 

. In the sense that Russia is not as 
Sighiy industrialized as the United States, 
they have not yet had to face some of the air- 
pollution problems with which we are so 
familiar. In the erection, for example, of the 
paper plant in Bratsk, there was no attempt 
made even to approach the water-pollution 
problem. 

In the major industrial centers, such as 
Novosibirsk, the air-pollution problem is 
obviously there now, and in spite of the fact 
that they have, again, a highly centralized 
procedure where decisions could have been 
made, they did not face up to this problem. 

The auto designs to be employed by Fiat 
in their proposed large auto-production fa- 
cility will apparently not include antipollu- 
tion devices, and yet this would be a great 
time to make such a decision. We failed to 
make early decisions on such a program and 
so now we have 90 million used cars without 
controls in use in America—a tough prob- 
lem today. 

On the other hand, in the city of Moscow, 
they have arbitrarily decreed recently that 
no intercity diesel buses will be allowed to 
operate because these impair the health and 
welfare of the people. This was done by edict, 
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Q. With all the Soviet emphasis on push- 
ing ahead with science and technology, did 
you still find a lingering admiration for 
American methods? 

A. We were surprised to find that the Rus- 
sians were generally less interested in our 
activities than we were in what they were 
doing. 

The Russians are very confident of what 
they are doing in science and technology. 
They have elevated the role of science and 
technology, both within the Government and 
within the eyes of the people, to the highest 
possible level. The Minister of Science and 
Technology in the U.S.S.R. is one of the four 
top people, a Vice Premier, 

They've established the Russian Academy 
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of Sciences, which is almost independent of 
Government control. There is no position in 
Russia which rates as high as being an 
academician. This is from the 
point of view of his position in the com- 
munity, his stature within the eyes of the 
public, plus the fact that he gets cold cash 
and living quarters which are second to no 
one in Russia. 

All basic research is under the direction 
of the Russia Academy of Science. In their 
Science City in Siberia they are now also 
planning to combine basic research and de- 
velopment and engineering activities under 
the same central authority. 

Such an approach is contrary to American 
practice, where we believe that development 
programs should be decentralized and 
coupled closely to market requirements. As 
a matter of fact, it is in this very area, 
namely the development of research-man- 
agement methods, where we have such a de- 
cided and proved superiority over other 
countries. 

So I would say that they’ve used science 
and technology as a very important ingredi- 
ent of the whole economy. They are using 
it as a tool for progress. They are making a 
great effort to enhance their educational fa- 
cilities in science and technology and to 
attract young people into this field. 

People in Russia view science and tech- 
nology as a goal for a better life, place it at a 
higher level than we do in this country. 

One area where I did find keen Russian 
interest in the U.S. was in industrial man- 
agement. They were very much interested. 
They are just now beginning to address 
themselves to the problem of teaching man- 
agement and the use of computers and new 
Management tools. I think the Russians are 

g to feel this is the next area to 
which they should direct their attention. 

Q. Have they been lagging badly in that? 

A, They have been lagging badly, but, on 
the other hand, they are willing to recog- 
nize this fact, and my guess is that they 
are going to do something about it. 

For example, they have no graduate busi- 
ness schools. On the other hand, there are 
very few in Europe. This type of educational 
activity, which we've known in the United 
States for some time, is only beginning to be- 
come apparent in other areas of the world. 

The Russians are now wondering how they 
can use computer technology as a manage- 
ment tool. Such a technique may be even 
more important in their highly centralized 
decision-making structure. 

With the tremendous emphasis upon edu- 
cation, the ability to attract top-flight stu- 
dents to go to their technical institutes, uni- 
versities and language institutes, my guess 
is that they are doing a pretty good planning 
job in anticipating future needs for an in- 
dustrialized country. 

WHY AUTO OUTPUT LAGS 

Q. Over all, how does Russia stack up 
against Western Europe in moving ahead? 

A. Look at it this way: Recently, the big- 
gest single problem in Russia has been 

In evaluating their lack of success, 
let’s say, in the chemical industry and in au- 
tomobile production, we've got to realize 
that they had to attack this housing prob- 
lem first. In Russia today all land and 
erty is owned by the state, and individuals 
are limited to 100 square feet of living space 
per person! 

I'm not impressed with the design, archi- 
tecture or quality of construction. But they 
are, in fact, building a tremendous number of 
apartments, so at least the people have some- 
where to live. And they have done this at 
the same time that they have been trying to 
develop a highly industrialized and scientific 
society. I think once they are over the hous- 
ing problem, if they address themselves to 
other areas such as agriculture, plastics, 
chemicals, or automobile production with the 
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same vigor, they are going to make a lot of 


progress. 

Q. Did you find that the Russians are ad- 
dressing themselves as vigorously to their 
problems of management as the Western 
Europeans are? 

A. Actually, I found more concern with the 
problem of technical management in Russia 
that I normally would find in Western 
Until fairly recently, I don't believe that the 
Europeans have viewed the management of a 
technical society as an important factor in 
either education or industry—certainly not 
the way we do here in the United States. 

Q. You hear the Europeans complaining 
bitterly that a “brain drain” and a “tech- 
nological gap” have been brought about be- 
cause the U.S. is so big and has so many re- 
sources. Are these legitimate complaints? 

A. Most of the comments about our part in 
the technological gap and the brain drain 
have come from politicians, not from progres- 
sive industrial managers or directors of re- 
search, 

Q. There has been some talk about the U.S. 
providing a “technological Marshall Plan.“ Is 
this necessary? 

A, I find very little support anywhere in 
this country, either in Government or in- 
dustry, for any so-called technological Mar- 
shall Plan. We should realize that research 
and development per se do not necessarily 
contribute to economic growth. Research and 
development must be effectively used to de- 
velop products and put them into the market- 
place, That is another problem. 

The people who have been talking about 
the “technological gap” in Europe, in many 
instances, see large expenditures of Govern- 
ment research and development funds in 
America and assume that these necessarily 
can be correlated with productivity or the 
development of products, This is not so, ex- 
cept in limited areas where the scale of re- 
search or the market is a dominant factor. 

The J: prove this point, They have 
invaded the United States with optical equip- 
ment as a result of their own technology. 
They have entered the shipbuilding business 
and are now by far the No. 1 producer of 
ships in the world in terms of tonnage. This 
was not a question of science, but a combina- 
tion of good management techniques and the 
use of modern technology, 


science and technology and couple those 
things with a market demand in combination 
with good management—and produce prod- 
ucts. And I think if there is one area where 
this country perhaps is pre-eminent, it’s in 
our ability to mate science and technology 
with market requirements at a faster rate 
than can be done in some other countries, 
particularly in Western Europe. 

Certain aspects of our economy are totally 
unknown in Europe. I refer, for example, to 
the concept of American entrepreneurship— 
the idea of generating new technical enter- 
prises, as we have done to a very large extent 
in the greater Boston area and in Palo Alto. 
This idea of “risk taking,” either at the man- 
agement level or the entrepreneur level, is 
Just not known in Western Europe. 

In another area—namely, that of educa- 
tion—the Europeans and the Russians are 
way behind the United States in developing 
schools of industrial management. The rela- 
tionships between industry and the univer- 
sities as we know them in the United 
States are not known in Europe. The United 
States is the only country in the world—with 
the possible exception of Russia, incidental- 
ly—which has developed a technique for 
using the combined academic, industrial and 
government talents on a compatible basis to 
look at major national problems. This just 
isn’t done in Europe. 

So there are a number of misconceptions 
with regard to the technological gap. In es- 
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sence, if there is a gap, it is a management 
gap. 

A SPACE PROGRAM: A WASTE 

Q. Dr. Morse, how much does industry ac- 
tually gain from all these big research-and- 
development programs we have in this coun- 
try—billions in space and defense and other 
fields? 

A. It is my view that our large Govern- 
ment-funded programs in space and defense 
may actually be detrimental to our ability to 
compete in world trade with new technical 
products on a total over-all effectiveness 
basis. Two thirds of our technical profession- 
al manpower is now tied up in federally spon- 
sored R&D programs and as a result our ca- 
pability to design, develop and market com- 
petitive commercial products probably has 
been reduced rather than enhanced in terms 
of our national effort. Some firms in the air- 
craft industry are selling commercial air- 
craft, and some aerospace companies have 
developed new markets via corporate acqui- 
sitions. But, almost without exception, no 
predominantly space or defense-oriented 
companies have successfully developed and 
marketed new commercial or consumer prod- 
ucts on a substantial scale. 

The management-marketing capabilities 
for successful Government-contract work are 
not suitable for use in the highly competitive 
civilian economy. 

Q. Are you saying these large Government 
programs are hindering our competitive situ- 
ation abroad? 

A. I think it would be difficult to prove 
they are actually hindering it. But we 
shouldn't have any misconceptions about de- 
fense and space programs as a stimulus to 
civilian production, Actually, I’m more con- 
cerned about the people than I am about the 
dollars. When you take a very large number 
of people out of the civilian sector, these 
are people who are not working on products 
which might be of direct interest to world 
trade or in improving living standards at 
home. In fact, we now have a pretty husky 
scientific WPA in some areas. 

Q. We hear so much about “spin-off” from 
all these Government R&D programs—is it 
of substantial value? 

A. The spin-off that we get from large 
Government programs—either defense or 
space—is greatly exaggerated when you try 
to express it in terms of specific products. 
From Government activities, we have learned 
to manage large systems—true. We have ex- 
pedited the use of certain new forms of tech- 
nology—true. We have certainly expedited 
the commercial introduction of transistors 
and microcircuits, for example. 

But the actual number of specific products 
which can be directly related to spin-off from 
the space program is extremely small in terms 
of the total numbers of people and dollars 
expended in that activity. I would far rather 
see this effort—and I refer particularly to 
the manpower effort—directed to more im- 
portant problems right here on the earth’s 
surface, such as in areas of air pollution, 
water pollution, urban renewal and trans- 
portation, 

Unfortunately, many segments of our so- 
ciety have to have some kind of goal, or be 
mission-orlented—as the Apollo moon-land- 
ing program, for example—to either stimu- 
late people’s imagination or stimulate Con- 
gress to provide funds to get on with the job. 
I believe this is a gross misuse of the total 
technical and t resources of the 
country and we should do a better-integrated 
planning job. 

RUSSIA’S MOON-RACE GAINS 


Q. Are the Russians in the same boat? 
They're in the moon race, too 

A. I think from the Russians’ point of 
view, an Apollo-type program probably had 
greater significance, because it was essential 
to their national pride and it established 
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them clearly in the eyes of the world as a 
leading technological nation. We didn’t need 
to do this in order to be established as a 
progressive industrial society. 

‘If we had had the guts to bow out of the 
moon race at the very start, and concentrate 
on useful space applications, such as recon- 
naissance, communications, navigation and 
weather, we would not now have our difficult 
NASA problems. 

I think a large segment of the world’s pop- 
ulation would have applauded our willing- 
ness to use a little more mature judgment 
and say, We're going to do things which 
are good for the world, not good for pride 
and prestige.” 

Q. The Germans and Japanese, to take two 
countries, aren’t involved in these Gargan- 
tuan government programs. Are they at a 
disadvantage, being left behind in develop- 
ing new technology? 

A. Obviously, the Japanese are not. The 
Japanese have been particularly clever in 
picking up “spin-off,” if you will, from our 
space program and applying it to developing 
commercial products which have improved 
their export trade. 

You're going to find a certain amount of 
this done in Europe. Maybe we're big enough 
to do both useful things and “science for 
science’s sake,” but it doesn’t seem to me an 
effective use of our manpower. We can’t do 
everything. We've got to have a better alloca- 
tion of technological resources for the good 
of the country—or the world, if you will. 

Q. What is going to force a reallocation of 
our resources—public reaction, or the Gov- 
ernment itself? 

A. This is a very difficult problem in a 
democracy, because unfortunately we do not 
have a good forum for national debate on 
issues of this type. I have, for example, per- 


perhaps 80 per cent of the commercial sector 
of our economy and almost without excep- 
tion found no backing for the current Apollo 
program—much less a post-Apollo space pro- 
gram in the United States. But our more ob- 
jective and knowledgeable people are not 
usually the most vocal. 

Our aerospace industry is obviously com- 
mitted to its existence. has not been 
willing to face this issue clearly. So we have a 
built-in, self-perpetuating phenomenon here 
which is difficult to slow down. 

We also have a very substantial investment 
in Government laboratories with Govern- 
ment employees which should be redirected, 
from an effort point of view, but this also is 
difficult. In general, the people who review 
such programs as our post-Apollo activities 
are the very people who are associated with 
space programs, rather than those who 
should be concerned with the total and 
more effective allocation of both financial 
and technical resources In the country as a 
whole, particularly in time of war—Le. today. 


AFL-CIO CONVENTION CALL FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ropes] may 


from Indiana? 


demonstrates the determination of orga- 
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nized labor to serve not just the interests 
of union members, but those of the entire 
Nation. Under unanimous consent I place 
this document at this point in the RECORD 
and recommend it for the consideration 
of all of our colleagues: 

This convention, which meets at a time of 
trial for all America, must both weigh the 
record of the past two years and plan for the 
years ahead. In considering the record, the 
convention could find much satisfaction in 
the last two years, if our sole criterion was 
progress for the labor movement. 

Since the last convention, paid per capita 
membership has risen from just under 13 
million to nearly 14.3 million. Despite mount- 
ing employer resistance, our unions have won 
broad new gains in wages and social benefits, 
and breakthroughs have been 
scored among agricultural workers, teachers, 
government employees and others. 

The second session of the 89th Congress, 
ending January 2, 1967, enacted a number of 
measures which were high on the agenda of 
our last convention. The Congress did enact 
the strongest Fair Labor Standards bill since 
the original wage-hour law was passed in 
1938, not only raising the minimum wage in 
two steps to $1.60 an hour but extending the 
law’s protection to some eight million addi- 
tional workers, including, for the first time, 
nearly 400,000 in agriculture. The Congress 
also added the Cold War GI Bill, long pressed 
by the AFL-CIO, to the educational gains of 
the previous year, and added a rent supple- 
ments program to the housing bill. 

Yet the direct gains won by our unions 
and the 1966 legislative victories are far out- 
weighed by the problems that now beset 
America. We share in those problems, and it 
is our mission to lead the fight to overcome 
them. In this broader role, the impressive 
gains we ourselves have made are not enough; 
and we cannot be satisfied with past legisla- 
tive achievements. 

We have urged upon the present Congress 
a program of action that has not been fol- 
lowed; the result = been a virtual stale- 
mate for ve legislation, and the 
neglect of urgent social needs. We have re- 
peatedly told the Congress that: 

The sweeping social advances undertaken 
since 1961 must be fully implemented, with 


New programs must be undertaken at once 
to create rewarding jobs for the urban unem- 
ployed. 

Housing construction, especially in the 
cities, must be more than doubled; the new 
Model Cities and rent supplement programs 
of 1966 must 0 Hoare funded, and the long- 
standing public housing program must be 
pressed forward much faster. 
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Those words stand in stark ae against 

the background of today’s realiti 
American society is still — toe 
the great majority. 

True, the great constructive programs en- 
acted since 1961 are still in being, and are 
still moving toward the betterment of Amer- 
ican society—but they have never been 
funded adequately. 

The bright promise of 1965 has faded; the 
unfinished business we cited then is, with few 
exceptions, unfinished still; and many of the 
problems we underscored at our last conven- 
tion have grown worse. 

Long-neglected urban needs have exploded 
into a national crisis of shocking proportions. 

The historic civil rights legislation of re- 
cent years has not been followed up by other 
essential enactments, such as open housing, 
and the laws already on the books have not 
been adequately implemented. 

Poverty and unemployment, especially 
amohg Negroes and other minority groups, 
and especially in urban ghettos, remain a 
moral outrage and an enormous human and 
economic waste. 

Progress toward the ideal of unlimited edu- 
cational opportunity for American youth— 
an ideal brought so close to achievement by 
the 89th Congress—is threatened with a 
reversal, 

Although improvements in the Social 
Security system are pending in the Congress 
at this writing, the best bill that can be 
passed will be only a down payment toward 
the system as it should be. There is no real 
movement in the Congress toward legisla- 
tion to stem the soaring costs of medical 
care, which could undermine the hard-won 
medicare program for the aged nor toward 
medicare’s extension. 

Agricultural workers are still denied the 
protection of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and their efforts to organize are re- 
sisted with primitive ruthlessness by power- 


still lies dormant at this writing. 

This is indeed a catalogue of hopes 
aroused, only to be dashed by legislative 
lethargy or worse. 
is easy to fix. It rests 


upon spirit than upon numbers, 

Some have argued that the 1966 elections 
reflected a public will to slow the pace of 
social advance. We reject that view. There 
were no national 


Too many Americans believe there is still 
a liberal majority in the goth Congress. This 
is just not true. The actual majority in the 
House of Representatives is the conservative 
coalition composed of members of both 
parties. 


Beyond the domestic issues there remains 
the grave problem of the defense of freedom 
in South Viet Nam. It is testing as never 
before the calmness, the patience and the 
good sense of the nation. 

There are some who cry for a wider, “get 
it over with“ war, regardless of risk. There 
are others who call for total disengagement, 
regardless of the impact on freedom’s cause. 
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And from both camps—and many of those 
that lie between—rises the charge that there 
must be a choice between war and social 
progress; that America cannot afford both 
at once. 

Both camps are wrong on all counts. In 
South Viet Nam—as earlier in Korea—the 
United States is not in search of conquest 
or even victory in the classic sense. This 
country is fighting for the principle of self- 
determination; the principle that any body 
of people has the right to decide its own 
course without outside interference. It was 
on this principle that the American Revolu- 
tion was waged; the principle is as valid in 
the rice-paddies and jungles of Viet Nam as 
it was at Bunker Hill and Yorktown. The de- 
fense of that principle has become an Amer- 
ican obligation, unsought and reluctantly 
shouldered, but unavoidable so long as we 
cherish human freedom. 

With that burden there is the obligation 
to perfect American society, not only for the 
benefit of Americans but as an example to 
the world of freedom’s rewards. To sacrifice 
one for the sake of the other would be to 
lose both; and no such sacrifice is needed. 
This vast, rich and growing country has no 
need to make an impossible choice, 

The fight for freedom in South Viet Nam 
must be carried on, with patient restraint 
and with continuing efforts to reach an hon- 
orable peace. The fight for universal free- 
dom at home must be waged with mounting 
intensity and without quarter. 

It is to that cause and in that spirit that 
we call this Seventh Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


THE MERITORIOUS PERFORMANCE 
AWARD, VA REGIONAL OFFICE, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Diccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely proud to announce to the House 
that the Veterans’ Administration Re- 
gional Office, of Detroit, Mich., was this 
September 21, 1967, the recipient of na- 
tional VA awards for exceptionally high 
quality of management operations dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1967. The awards 
for meritorious performance in the divi- 
sions of loan guarantee, administration, 
contracts, and finance cite an overall 
record of performance which gives the 
Detroit regional office claim to the best 
managed within the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration field system. 

I know that as Members of the U.S. 
Congress, you are gratified by this ob- 
vious diligence in pursuit of the goals, 
urged upon the Federal service by Pres- 
ident Johnson, of “cost consciousness 
and excellence in performance.” 

Regional Director, R. M. Fitzgerald, 
and all of the individual employees who 
achieved this record have extended a 
benefit of paramount importance in this 
time to all citizens. 

I take the opportunity to express also, 
Mr. Speaker, my personal recognition of, 
and gratitude for, the willingness, readi- 
ness, and competence with which the 
Detroit VA has consistently responded 
to the many contacts we must make with 
them in our congressional responsibility 
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on the hundreds of inquiries and prob- 
lems of veterans which come to us dur- 
ing the course of a session. 

I exalt with the Detroit regional office 
in this proud occasion; extend again 
personal congratulations; and eagerly 
look forward to this kind of citation 
making the full circle of VA regional 
offices of this Nation. 


FROM THE POTOMAC’S MUDDY 
BANKS 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan, Mr, Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of our 
colleagues a column by Mr. McLellan 
Smith, in the Delaware State News, 
Dover, and the York Dispatch, York, Pa., 
in which he praises H.R. 13207 and H.R. 
13208, which I recently introduced. Mr. 
Smith has done an excellent job of 
pointing out the need for such legisla- 
tion. The column follows: 

From Poromac's Muppy Banks 
(By McLellan Smith) 
WORTHWHILE COMMISSION 


President Johnson appoints White House 
commissions to study and consider just 
about every problem confronting the Na- 
tion. He has even appointed one to study 
crime and “make recommendations.” Thus 
far it has been relatively inert, especially 
with respect to “crime in the streets.” 

Comes now proposed legislation that would 
give up to $25,000 compensation to victims of 
crimes of violence. 

The measure, authored by Rep. Richard 8. 
Schweiker (R., Pa.) and a possible candi- 
date for the Pennsylvania Senate against in- 
cumbent Democrat Joseph H. Clark, self- 
styled liberal, would create a permanent Vio- 
lent Crimes Compensation Commission for 
crimes committed in the District of Colum- 
bia and “all” Federal installations. The 
Pennsylvania solon desires that the Federal 
program become a model to encourage States 
to set up their own compensation plans for 
crime victims. 

The measure would compensate both the 
principal victim of a crime and a “Good 
Samaritan” who is injured while trying to 
prevent a crime or apprehend the offender. 

A companion bill by the same author would 
shield all “Good Samaritans” in the District 
of Columbia from law suits which might arise 
from their helping at the scene of a crime. 
Nurses and physicians have had this im- 
munity in Washington since 1965. The pend- 
ing measure would extend this immunity to 
every citizen as 13 States now do. 

About two Americans in every 100 will 
be victims of violent crime during 1967. (It 
is now about 15 in 100 in the Nation’s cap- 
ital). The innocent victim of a violent crime 
is often the “forgotten man” of our society. 

Our present system of criminal justice 
(aided and abetted by the Supreme Court) 
takes great care to apprehend suspects and 
punish and rehabilitate those found guilty. 
But, while society is housing, feeding and 
trying to rehabilitate its criminals, it leaves 
crime victims to fend for themselves. 

Nary a soul aids the crime victims for 
expensive medical care. No one replaces earn- 
ings they lose. A family that loses its bread- 
winner in a fatal crime episode has no claim 
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against our slack criminal justice system 
for the loss. 

The compensation commission envisioned 
in the pending Schweiker bill would com- 
pensate crime victims for both out-of- 
pocket costs and loss of earnings. In the 
event of the victim’s death, dependents 
would be compensated for their financial 
loss. 

We think the bill is a good one, but fear 
it would not become law because it would 
reflect upon the feeble efforts of the White 
House and the present Attorney General, 
Ramsey Clark, to “do something” about the 
growing crime rate in our cities. 


PURNELL WRITES OF HAPLESS 
PLIGHT OF MARINES, VICTIMS OF 
DUBIOUS POLICY 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, Mr 
Karl Purnell, a former representative in 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly and 
former newspaper publisher, has been in 
Vietnam as a special correspondent for 
several months. 

I feel our colleagues will be as inter- 
ested and as terribly disturbed as I am 
by his recent dispatch to the Sunbury 
Daily Item which details the horrible 
conditions under which our marines 
have been fighting in Conthien. 

Today I have asked Secretary Mc- 
Namara to look into this matter. It is my 
hope that my request will receive more 
than the routine assurances which all of 
us have been given whenever we have 
raised questions concerning the condi- 
3 under which our men are having to 
fight. 

I would also like to share with the 
House an editorial on this subject by 
Mr. Henry H. Haddon, the very able 
mannsins editor of the Sunbury Daily 
T s 

PURNELL WRITES OF HAPLESS PLIGHT OF 

MARINES, VicTIMs or Dusiovus Ponicy 

(Eprror’s NorR.— This is a story that needs 
to be written,” is the message from Karl H. 
Purnell, Lewisburg, former newspaper pub- 
lisher and state assemblyman, who has been 
in the Vietnam war zone for many months 
as @ special correspondent. He suggests that 
Daily Item readers clip this story and send it 
to their U.S. Senators and Congressmen in 
the hope that “it would do some good.” The 
reader is likely to agree with him.) 

(By Karl H. Purnell) 

Somewhere in Vietnam. — Con Thien is 
Vietnam's special kind of hell. Dusty in the 
dry season and muddy in the monsoons, this 
forward artillery outpost near the demili- 
tarized zone between North and South Viet- 
nam is a death trap for the reinforced bat- 
talion of U.S. Marines stationed here. 

Inadequate bunkers and entrenchments 
have made Marines at Con Thien sitting 
ducks for North Vietnamese gunners who 
fire heavy artillery rounds into the outpost 
throughout the day and night. Since sup- 
plies can be brought in only by a limited 
number of helicopters, GI’s here live for 
weeks on end in mud-soaked, torn uniforms 
and wet boots because replacements are not 
available. 
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Last week at Con Thien, a typical night 
ended with three GTs killed and a dozen 
wounded. 

I flew into this outpost in a helicopter 
sent to evacuate the previous days’ dead and 
wounded. Arriving in the early evening, I 
went up to Observation Post Two where a 
young lieutenant stood in muddy fatigues 
and a raincoat, peering through binoculars. 
He had been at Con Thien only three days 
and a wedding band on his finger indicated 
that somewhere back home a wife was just 
starting the long wait for his eventual re- 
turn, 

“There are six North Vietnamese battalions 
out there and intelligence says they're going 
to hit us tonight,” the young officer said. 

Another Marine with a dirt-streaked face 
laughed nervously and admitted Con Thien 
would be overrun if the North Vietnamese 
decided to attack. “They want this place, 
they can have it.“ he said. 

As darkness set in I decided to put my 
cameras in a small bunker ten yards from 
the lookout post. Half. down the wet 
sandbags, I climbed into the crowded bunker 
where several Marines sat on ammunition 
boxes. Water from the ceiling and 
only two sputtering candles illuminated the 
small room. 

“Come on in. You picked a good night to 
visit,” a G.I. smiled. 

Almost immediately, a series of explosions 
began to rock the heavy timbers of the 
bunker. 

AWAITING THE ATTACK 

“There they go. All we can do now is hope 
they don't score on us,” the Marine said 
quietly as a barrage of shells from North 
Vietnam began landing on the Con Thien 
outpost. 

Suddenly a particularly loud bang could be 
heard and then a desperate voice sounded 
over the radio from the Observation Post. 

“They got us. The Lieutenant, he’s dy- 
ing. . . Get a corpsman quick.” 

For a few moments, we waited. Then one 
of the Marines spoke: “There ain't no corps- 
man up on this hill.” 

We climbed out of the bunker and for the 
next. two hours, we carried the wounded Ma- 
rines off the Observation Post to a battalion 
ald station almost a half-mile away. Shells 
were still falling at random throughout Con 
Thien as we slogged through the knee-deep 
mire with the heavy stretchers. Occasionally, 
one of us would fall as a wet stretcher handle 
slipped from our grasp, causing the wounded 
Marine to sink into mud. 

By midnight, the last of the wounded were 


the night, we dozed and talked, hoping the 
enemy attack would be postponed for another 
t. 


At 7 a.m., one of the barrages in 
Con Thien's history through- 
out the outpost. Within 20 minutes North 
Vietnamese gunners plastered us with no less 
than 230 heavy artillery shells. By 7:20, two 
more Marines were killed and another seven 
wounded as the charges ripped through the 
Marine bunkers, most of which are plainly 
inadequate. 

MILTON MARINE QUOTED 

Last summer, PFC David Swanger of Mil- 
ton, who was stationed at Dong Ha which is 
near Con Thien, summed up the feelings 
of most of the Marines stationed in this area. 

Im tired of this place and I want to go 
home,” he said. simply. Swanger had been in 
Vietnam 23 months and was ready to rotate 
back to the States. 


“I heard the first round land about 100 
yards away. Then they just walked the next 
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few shells right into our position. There was 
no bunker where we could protect ourselves, 
Jones said. Several of his comrades were 


incoming 
round again,” the Marine said the day before 
he was slated for evacuation from Vietnam. 


PROTECTION LACKING 


This lack of proper protection under which 
Marines are suffering each day along the 


Marines take at Con Thien, for example, is 
part of the price which must be paid to 
prevent North Vietnamese troops and sup- 
plies from infiltrating into South Vietnam. 
There are, however, two facts which these 
Pentagon generals are not facing. 

First, the bunkers are woefully inadequate 
at Con Thien. Steel and concrete is not 
available so that the entrenchments are sup- 
ported by heavy timbers with only six or 
seven layers of sandbags on the top. A rocket 
or heavy artillery shell landing on almost 
any bunker in Con Thien usually kills the 
helpless Marines inside. 

Lt. Colonel Gordon Cook, Syracuse N. T., 
commander at Con Thien. admits the bun- 
kers are not very good. 

“We're so busy trying to fire back at the 
enemy and run patrols, we don’t have time 
to build better protective bunkers,” he says. 

The Colonel has been at Con Thien only 
four weeks and cannot be held responsible for 
the failure of his predecessors to construct 
entrenchments which would withstand ene- 
my shells. This has been done at Gia Linh, 
only four miles away, and it is rare when 
enemy gunners kill a GI. in the well-for- 
tified, underground bunkers at that outpost. 

Secondly, the whole strategy of placing U.S. 
Marines in a static position where transpor- 
tation limits resupply is being questioned 
by Marines at Con Thien. Washington officials 


through 
the DMZ. However, the men who are fighting 
and dying at Con Thien say this official ver- 
sion isn't true. 
INFILTRATION UNCHECKED 
They're slipping through all right—small 
units at a time and there isn't much we can 
do about it,” Lt. Col. Cook says. 
Since the North Vietnamese can move 


rains have washed out the roads, so that 
trucks can no longer bring in the much- 
needed shells, clothing and food for the sur- 
rounded Marines. 

“Why did they stick us out here if they 
knew the rains would wash out the road,” 
one Marine asked. 

The fact that these GI's are killed 
and wounded for a policy which isn’t work- 
ing and in many cases, because adequate 
protection is not available, is causing seri- 
ous morale problems at Con Thien. 

“Man, I just want out of this place, one 
Marine said, who was willing to fight the 
enemy but resented being placed in a situa- 
tion where a random artillery shell could 
end his life. 

Another Marine asked this reporter to 
“tell the people back home what it’s like 
here,” which I promised him I would do. 

THE COST IN LIVES 

The wife of a young Marine Lieutenant 
somewhere in the United States will receive 
word of her husband's death this week. Al- 
though she will never know it, her husband 
was killed by a recoilless rifle which smashed 
into the thin wall of sandbags and sprayed 
the hapless officer with shrapnel. Two marines 


Thien are still being killed each day because 
of the policy of high officials who apparently 
do not realize what a serious position these 
young GI's have been placed in. It would be 
a tragedy if this senseless killing and wound- 
ing continues. 

A new round of debate on Vietnam under- 
scores the record of 20 erratic years of United 
States policy in Asia. And since one Repub- 
lican administration had a hand in this, 
Senator Dirksen is not going far afield in sup- 

the stand of President Johnson, 

The central aim—halting the tide of com- 
munist conquest—cannot be questioned. The 
question now is what can be done to carry 
on successfully with this purpose while ex- 
tricating ourselves from an Asian war and at 
the same time preserving the integrity and 
influence of the United States. 


thstanding 
proposals of those who advocate turning tail 
without regard for the consequences. 

The shortsightedness of those who clamor 
for a halt in the bombing of North Vietnam 
without similar action by the communist ag- 
gressors and the rigidity of Pentagon policy 
in the face of dubious results are costing 
American lives, and make no mistake about 
it. Callous disregard of this face is beyond 
unders: 


tanding. 
“Con Thien is Vietnam’s special kind of 
hell,” Karl H. Purnell, Lewisburg, former 


with greater support for them. 

bunkers for protection, lack of replacements 
and washed-out roads over which supplies 
cannot be hauled are elements of the story 
and understandably, morale is adversely af- 
fected. 

The debate rages on and will intensify as 
the presidential election campaign gets fully 
under way. And far too little attention is 
being paid to what is happening to America's 
sons because of policies which create condi- 
tions such as those at Con Thien where lives 
are being sacrificed in a futile effort to halt 


THE 188TH ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH 
OF CASIMIR PULASKI 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois IMr. DERWINSKI] may 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, October 11, marked the 188th an- 
niversary of the death of Casimir Pu- 
laski. At the battle of Savannah, Ga., this 
great Polish patriot, who is remembered 
in history as the father of American 
cavalry, gave his life in the American 
struggle for independence. 

Pulaski, the eldest son of Count Joseph 
Pulaski, was born in Poland in 1748 and 
fought with his father in the popular up- 
rising against 


many, Russia, and Austria. When the 
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forces of freedom, who had fought so 
gallantly against enormous odds and 
with inadequate equipment, were 
crushed by the Russians, Pulaski dis- 
persed his men and sought aid for their 
cause abroad. Although a penniless refu- 
gee, and having lost his father and 
brother in the fight for freedom for Po- 
land, he sought help in Prussia, Turkey, 
and then France. In Paris, Pulaski met 
Benjamin Franklin, who told him of the 
need for trained soldiers and leaders in 
the American Revolutionary War. The 
Polish hero traveled to the United States, 
seeing our struggle as another opportu- 
nity to fight for freedom, and presented 
a letter of introduction from Franklin to 
General Washington. 

Pulaski distinguished himself in the 
kattle of Brandywine and was commis- 
sioned a brigadier general by Congress 
and given command of the entire Ameri- 
can cavalry. Believing fervently in the 
cause for which he was fighting, Pulaski 
lei his men for 2 years before being 
struck down during the siege of Savan- 
nah. Seriously wounded on October 9, 
he died on October 11 at the age of 31, 
having made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the success of the American 
Revolution. 

In paying tribute again this year to 
General Pulaski, we who now enjoy 
American freedom must rededicate our- 
selves to the restoration of freedom to 
Pulaski’s homeland, Poland, which still 
suffers under the foreign domination of 
Soviet Russian imperialism. 

At the present time, when the Com- 
munist government in Warsaw is provid- 
ing major support to the North Viet- 
namese Government, the memory of Pu- 
laski’s fight for the freedom of Poland 
and America stands in complete con- 
tradiction to the principles of the Soviet- 
imposed Polish Government. History 
does repeat itself, and the spirit of 
Pulaski inspires the Polish people to their 
quiet resistance against the dictatorial 
Warsaw regime, and we in the United 
States must urge the development of a 
foreign policy that will restore freedom 
to all countries under Communist con- 
trol rather than make the tragic mis- 
take of coexistence with the enemy. 


SUPPORT FOR FINDLEY 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
tober 10 issue of the Rocky Mount Tele- 
gram, Rocky Mount, N.C., carried an 
editorial encouraging support for the 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Oc- 
so-called Findley amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1967. The 
amendment, accepted by the House, but 
reportedly dropped by House-Senate 
conferees, would suspend most-favored- 
nation status for Poland until that 
country stops supplying weapons to our 
enemy in Vietnam. 
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The editorial encouragement, of 
course, is appreciated, and perhaps other 
Members will be interested in it as the 
time approaches for consideration of 
the conference report. At that time I 
will ask the House to insist upon its 
position supporting the amendment. 

Text of the editorial: 


Oppose TRADE WITH REDS 


A group of local citizens are understand- 
ably concerned about the U.S. policy of trad- 
ing with Communist nations, particularly at 
a time when such trade enables the Com- 
munist bloc to sustain the war-making effort 
of North Vietnam. 

In effect, we are helping the Red bloc kill 
American troops in the Vietnam war. This is 
difficult for loyal American citizens to under- 
stand, yet there are those in Washington who 
are vigorously pushing for expansion of trade 
with the Reds. Little wonder Rocky Mount 
citizens formed a committee called TRAIN, 
the purpose of which is to gain support from 
area residents in an effort to get members of 
Congress to oppose trade deals with the 
Communists. 

Consider, for example, that on Sept. 29 Ted 
Sorensen, former White House counsel, urged 
that Congress promptly remove “out-moded 
and discriminatory” U.S. barriers against 
“non-strategic” trade with the Soviet Union. 

This proposal is indefensible on two counts. 
First, too much of the trade with the Com- 
munists has been anything but “non- 
strategic.” Second, even if such trade were in 
non-strategic items, it still helps the Reds 
sustain the war effort of North Vietnam, for 
by supplying the Soviets with non-military 
items, we free Russian industry to manufac- 
ture war goods for Hanoi. 

But consider Sorensen’s reasoning: “En- 
gaging in such trade can actually advance 
our national interest in Vietnam as well as 
the world at large,” he said. Does he really 
expect anyone to believe such hogwash? 

It is this sort of thinking that has min- 
ished America’s position and stature fm the 
world today. The Johnson administration 
and its agents in Congress have succeeded 
in butchering an amendment that would 
deny “most favored nation” treatment to 
some of the Communist countries. 

The Findley amendment (introduced by 
Rep. Paul Findley of Illinois) would have 
blocked Poland from getting special tariff 
concessions until it stopped supplying arms 
and ammunition to North Vietnam. Iron- 
ically, as the Senate-House conference com- 
mittee was killing the Findley amendment, 
three Polish ships were docking in Haiphong 
harbor unloading goods to increase Hanoi’s 
war-making capacity. 

The leaders of the move to kill this vital 
amendment were Sens. Albert Gore of Ten- 
nessee, J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas and 
Frank Church of Idaho, all Democrats, the 
latter two up for re-election next year. 

What puzzles Findley—and most loyal 
Americans—is why the administration would 
want to lavish favors on Communist Poland 
when it has been one of the most willing 
of the Russian slave nations, and has been 
one of the major suppliers of Hanoi. 

Findley points out: Poland is the only 
nation now enjoying economic advantages 
of “most fayored nation” treatment under 
US. tariff laws which is admittedly supply- 
ing weapons to our enemy. 

“For example,” Findley said, “on June 25, 
the Associated Press in Warsaw quoted Zenon 
Kliszko, Poland’s No. 2 Communist, as pledg- 
ing full assistance ‘until complete victory’ 
and telling Hanoi: We are glad that Polish 
guns are bringing concrete results to you in 
your fight. We are giving and we will continue 
to give material, political and military aid.’ 

“Kliszko credited a Hanoi antiaircraft unit 
armed with equipment furnished by Polish 
workers, technicians and engineers with 
shooting down or damaging 40 American 
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planes. Shipment of Polish arms to North 
Vietnam has also been confirmed by the 
Polish defense minister.” 

While the State Department and others, 
like Sorensen, argue that the taking away 
of trade credits and concessions from Poland 
may undermine our presence in that country, 
we should point out that what comes first 
are American troops in Vietnam. 

To permit any country benefitting from 
U.S. foreign aid programs to give military 
assistance to our enemy and have us do 
nothing about it, is to create serious diplo- 
matic complications. For if one nation can 
do this without fear of our punitive action, 
others may follow. 

Enough pressure from their constituents 
may convince members of Congress that 
America is in no mood for such a sellout, 
While the TRAIN effort here in Rocky 
Mount may be only one small protest, it is 
at least trying to arouse concern in a lethar- 
gic public. Since protest is getting to be 
such popular sport these days, let’s protest 
something that is really significant. 


TWO SIDES SEEN TO SMOKING 
DEBATE 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Garp- 
NER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous niatter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert into 
the Recor an article entitled “Two Sides 
Seen to Smoking Debate”: 

Two SIDES SEEN TO SMOKING DEBATE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

“Get the facts!” said the authoritative voice 
on the boob tube. “A quarter of a million ex- 
tra heart conditions. A million cases of bron- 
chitis and emphysema. Eleven million cases 
of long-term illness. Write for your free copy 
of ‘Smoking and Illness.’ ” 

This free government leaflet, if you're 
curious, purports to “present the highlights” 
of a study released in May by the Public 
Health Service, “ Smoking and 
Health Characteristics.” If the really curious 
viewer pursues the matter, and also obtains 
a copy of this parent study, he may discover 
at first hand what is meant by a credibility 


gap. 

In plain words, both the free leafiet and the 
larger study on which it is based, in terms 
of the impression they seek deliberately to 
convey, are frauds. Prevaricators, it is said, 
are divided among three classes—liars, damn 
liars, and those who misuse statistics. By 
picking and choosing among some 
that are shaky to begin with, by glossing over 
necessary qualifications, and by mixing rea- 
soned inference with pure surmise, the au- 
thors of these publications have perpetrated 
a shabby piece of propaganda. 

The PHS study, conducted over 52 weeks 
in 1964-65, was intended to discover the 
relationship, if any, between smoking and a 
variety of chronic and acute illnesses. The 
raw figures were derived from interviews in 
a random example of 42,000 households. 

So far, so good. But the key figures, on 
which all the conclusions are based, are the 
figures covering smoking habits. How many 
cigarettes per day? Did the respondent ever 
smoke? If so, how many cigarettes did he 
smoke? What was his heaviest rate of smok- 
ing? If these figures are not solid, the whole 
study begins to fall apart. And the astound- 
ing fact, glossed over in the report, is that 
“data on 60 per cent of the males who had 
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ever smoked were obtained from other per- 
sons, The interviewers simply accepted an- 
swers from whoever happened to be at home 
at the time. 

The authors of this study kept tripping 
over the inadequacy of their own data. They 
were thus reduced to guessing: “It could 
well be that. . . Had data been available, 
it might have been found that... This could 
indicate that. 

Two can play that game. With the same 
validity, on the basis of the PHS statistics, a 
critic can assure you that pack-a-day 
smokers spend fewer days in bed than per- 
sons who have never smoked; that the pack- 
a-day man is likely to have less hyperten- 
sions, less arthritis and better hearing than 
the never-smoked man. Amazingly, men who 
are presently smoking even have a lower 
incidence of upper respiratory conditions 
than persons who have never smoked, And 
believe it if you will, from Table 21 of the 
PHS report: Heavy-smokers over 65—the two- 
pack-a-day volcanoes—spend 8.5 days sick 
in bed each year, while their counterparts, 
men over 65 who never have smoked at all, 
are sick in bed for nearly two weeks. What 
do you make of that? 


INCREASED COMMUNIST ACTIVITY 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Watson] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to take this opportunity to report 
to the House about an extremely danger- 
erous development in southern Africa 
which could have a devastating effect on 
the ability of the United States and its 
allies to keep the vital sea route to the 
east open. 

Of course, we are aware of the critical 
situation caused by the closing of the 
Suez Canal during the recent war in the 
Middle East. That closing has demon- 
strated beyond contradiction that the sea 
route around the cape is of vital strategic 
importance, both militarily and economi- 
cally. It goes without question that free 
access to the cape by the maritime na- 
tions is essential. But, if a nation un- 
friendly to the United States should con- 
trol the cape and seriously restrict, or 
even terminate, our ability to refuel 
there, it should be obvious that American 
influence throughout Africa and Asia will 
come to a screeching halt. 

Fortunately, the present governments 
of southern Africa are firm friends of 
the United States. The Communist 
powers are aware of this friendship, and 
for this reason have made southern 
Africa a prime target for extending Com- 
munist influence, 

Mr. Speaker, I must report that based 
on extremely reliable sources, that in- 
fluence in just the past few weeks has 
taken the form of military involvement 
by Red China. Although we have not had 
the advantage of many actual news re- 
ports, Communist-trained and equipped 
guerrillas are swarming into southern 
Africa for the -vowed intention of de- 
stroying all Western influence in that 
area of the world. Evidence of this in- 
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creased activity is very clear, and I have 
been advised by those close to the actual 
scene that the Red Chinese are launch- 
ing an extensive “war of liberation” in 
southern Africa. 

For instance: Only a few weeks ago, 
Communist-trained guerrillas staged a 
pitched battle just inside Rhodesian ter- 
ritory in which 200 of their number were 
involved, including a Chinese woman in- 
structor versed in the fine art of guerrilla 
warfare, This was only part of a 2,000- 
strong force who have been given exten- 
sive guerrilla instruction in Communist 
nations. Their first aim of conquest is 
Rhodesia, a pro-Western nation which 
the United States has made every at- 
tempt to condemn by the imposition of 
economic sanctions. 

Finances and support from the Soviet 
Union and Red China are pouring into 
Africa. Orders have been given to step 
up training at Tanzanian and Zambian 
bases for a Communist-trained and 
equipped force of 6,000 so-called freedom 
fighters. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the most alarming 
development in Communist subversion 
in southern Africa is taking place this 
very moment in Zambia as a result of a 
pact between that nation and Red China 
to construct a railroad connecting Zam- 
bia with Tanzania, bypassing Rhodesia. 
Wall posters are cropping up in Peking 
advertising for Chinese construction 
workers to go to Africa. These workers 
are none other than the infamous Red 
Guards, those fanatical young followers 
of Mao Tse-tung who stop at nothing to 
foster terror and violent revolution. 
Their purpose in going to Zambia is to 
give instruction in guerrilla warfare to 
African terrorist gangs. Already these 
misnamed “technicians” are in Tanzania 
training African guerrillas to strike into 
northern Mozambique against Portu- 
guese forces. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly all of us are 
aware of the U.N. sanctions imposed 
upon Rhodesia. On numerous occasions 
I have taken great exception to these 
sanctions as have a number of my col- 
leagues. Of course, there are others who 
feel that the sanctions should be imposed 
because of the existence of a white 
minority in Rhodesia which is in con- 
trol of the government. But, despite our 
difference here, it is time for some real 
soul searching by Congress and the ad- 
ministration in regard to our entire pol- 
icy toward southern Africa, especially 
Rhodesia. We cannot afford another 
Vietnam in southern Africa, but I fear 
such is our fate unless we drop support 
for these U.N. sanctions and reevaluate 
our policy toward Rhodesia. 

The United States must look upon the 
nations of southern Africa as holding the 
true balance of power and as being the 
only pro-Western infiuence of any con- 
sequence in sub-Saharan Africa and on 
the western shores of the Indian Ocean. 
Rhodesia in a very real sense holds the 
key to southern Africa. Let Rhodesia fall, 
and every other nation will follow 
swiftly. 

The present ability of Rhodesia to re- 
sist Communist aggression is highly com- 
mendable, but she cannot fight the battle 
alone. In the name of the precious lives 
of our fighting men, let us avoid another 
Vietnam. We can do that now by supply- 
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ing Rhodesia through reciprocating trade 
agreements with the necessary weapons 
to defeat this Communist aggression in 
its early stages. Rather than continue 
our official policy of vilification and 
hand-wringing condemnation of Rho- 
desia, we must make a concerted effort to 
extend the hand of friendship in a com- 
mon endeavor—to hold the line against 
the spread of Communist aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, in the very near future 
our distinguished friend and colleague, 
the Honorable Barry Goldwater, will be 
taking an extensive tour throughout 
Rhodesia. Certainly, his on-the-spot 
evaluation will be extremely beneficial in 
formulating a new policy toward Rho- 
desia and the whole of southern Africa. 
Additionally, I hope to join a number of 
our colleagues at a later date in making 
this same trip. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN 
SCHWENGEL CONCERNING HIS 
VOTE ON THE POSTAL REVENUE 
AND FEDERAL SALARY ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
vote Wednesday on the Postal Reve- 
nue and Federal Salary Act of 1967 rep- 
resented a very difficult choice. Like most 
of my colleagues I found myself in a 
dilemma regarding this bill and shared 
their reservations about it. I, like them, 
would liked to have had a better bill, 
especially as it relates to the needs for 
salary of the postal employees, to vote 
for. 

There was no choice but to vote to re- 
commit this bill and I did so. The pro- 
posal for salary increases for postal 
workers in the bill is not consistent with 
the need to reclassify and upgrade cer- 
tain postal employees. The salary ad- 
justments represent only another stop- 
gap measure. 

In addition this bill delegates to the 
next President extraordinary powers 
over pay, expenses, and allowances of 
Members of Congress, Federal judges, 
heads and assistant heads of executive 
agencies, as well as other Government 
officials. This should not be a part of this 
bill. The establishment of the Quadren- 
nial Commission is merely duplication, 
and such Presidential power over pay, 
expenses, and allowances of top Govern- 
ment officials can lead to abuse and in- 
timidation in the future. 

To me it is wrong to have salary in- 
creases and a raise in postal rates in the 
same bill. The two subjects are not 
related. There was sound reason to sep- 
arate these matters and that was the 
main reason why we voted for recom- 
mittal. ' 

Perhaps most important, we shoul 
observe that what the Post Office De- 
partment needs is a thorough study by 
a competent commission, involving peo- 
ple from both inside and outside the 
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Government, to find ways and means to 
cut out duplication, modernize the De- 
partment, and take advantage of present- 
day technology for more efficient opera- 
tion. By the first of the year, I expect to 
introduce a bill calling for such an 
_ investigation. 
The motion to recommit having failed, 
I reluctantly voted for the bill because 
I was committed to support improved 
salaries for postal workers. They have 
been denied the recognition they deserve, 
and their salaries have been adversely 
affected by inflation which is caused 
more by Government policies than by 
anything else. Their plight has made it 
d'fficult to recruit and train postal em- 
ployees. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the leg- 
islative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. SELDEN, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gross, for 5 minutes today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Puctnsk1 in two instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MACHEN. 

Mr. TENZER. 

Mr. WAMPLER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brown of Michigan) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 


Mr. DENNEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jacoss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


. KASTENMEIER. 
Mr. BLANTON in two instances. 
Mr. NEDZI. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1084. An act to amend section 3620 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to payroll 
deductions for Federal employees; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
S. 1085. An act to amend the Federal Credit 

- Union Act to modernize the loan and divi- 
dend provisions; to the Committee on Bank- 
- ing and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: f 

H.R. 3973. An act to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, 
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and the act of June 6, 1892, relating to the 
licensing of dentists in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to exempt from the licensing re- 
quirements of such acts physicians and 
dentists while performing services in the 
employ of the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 28 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, October 16, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

1155. A letter from the Associate Admin- 
istrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report of agreements signed for the use of 
foreign currencies in July, August, and Sep- 
tember 1967, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 85-128; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1156. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 13 of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as amended; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1167. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a recom- 
mendation concerning recapture of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s Bucks Creek hydroelec- 
tric project located on Milk Ranch Creek, 
Bucks Creek, and Grisley Creek, tributaries 
of the North Fork Feather River, all in 
Plumas County in northern California, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 14 of the 
Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BOLAND: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 11456. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for 
the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 768). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House Res- 
olution 944. Resolution for the consideration 
of H.R. 13178, a bill to provide more effec- 
tively for the regulation of the use of, and 
for the preservation of safety and order 
within, the U.S. Capitol Buildings and the 
U.S. Capitol Grounds, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 777). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6670, A bill for the relief of Dr. Virgilio 
A. Ganganelli Valle (Rept. No. 769). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6766. A bill for the relief of Dr, Raul 
Gustavo Fors Docal (Rept. No. 770). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7042. A bill for the relief of Dr, Jose 
Del Rio (Rept. No. 771). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7896. A bill for the relief of Dr. José A. 
Rico Fernandez; with amendment (Rept. No. 
772). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7898. A bill for the relief of Dr. Nemesio 
Vazquez Fernandez; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 773). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8256. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hermes 
Q. Cuervo (Rept. No. 774). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8257. A bill for the relief of Jose Ber- 
nardo Garcia, M.D. (Rept. No. 775). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the J . 
H.R. 8258. A bill for the relief of Jorge Gabriel 
Lazcano, M.D., with amendment (Rept. No. 
776) . Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 13478: A bill that section 481 (a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 be 
amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 13479. A bill to require reports to 
Congress of certain actions of the Federal 
Power Commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 13480. A bill to make the proof of fi- 
nancial responsibility requirements of sec- 
tion 39(a) of the Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act of the District of Columbia 
inapplicable in the case of minor traffic vio- 
lations involving drivers’ licenses and motor 
vehicle registration; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McDADE (for himself, Mr. An- 
prews of North Dakota, Mr. BELL, 
DELLENBACK, 


HUYSEN, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. Maruras of Maryland, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. MosHer, Mr. REID of New York, 


ment of income derived from certain erimi- 

nal activities in any business enterprise af- 

fecting interstate or foreign commerce, and 

for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE (for himself, Mr. An- 

DREWS of North Dakota, Mr. BELL, 

Mr. Cami, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. 

EscH, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FRELING- 

HUYSEN, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HORTON, 

Mr. Marutas of Maryland, Mr. Manae 


Mr. WHALEN) : 


H.R. 13482. A bill to prohibit electronic 
surveillance by persons other than duly au- 
thorized law enforcement officers engaged in 
the investigation or prevention of specified 
categories of offenses, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McDADE (for himself, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of North Dakota, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. CAHILL, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. 
Escu, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. Mos kn, Mr. Rem of New York, 
Mr. ROBISON, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STANTON, 
Mr. Tarr, and Mr. WHALEN) : 

H.R. 13483. A bill to provide for extended 
prison terms when it is found that a felony 
was committed as part of a continuing il- 
legal business in which the offender occupied 
a supervisory or other management position; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE (for himself, Mr. An- 
prews of North Dakota, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. Canim, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. 
Esch, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. Maruias of Maryland, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. MOSHER, Mr. Rem of New York, 
Mr. Rosison, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STANTON, 
and Mr, WHALEN): 

H.R. 13484. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Act to prohibit the investment of certain 
income in any business enterprise affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE (for himself, Mr. An- 
DREWS of North Dakota, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. CAHILL, Mr, DELLENBACK, Mr. 
Escu, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. Marutas of Maryland, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. MosHer, Mr. Rew of New York, 
Mr. Rosison, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
ScHwerker, Mr. ScHWENGEL, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STANTON, 
Mr. Tarr, and Mr. WHALEN) : 

H.R. 18485. A bill to permit the compelling 
of testimony with respect to certain crimes, 
and the granting of immunity in connection 
therewith; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13486. A bill to provide for the aboli- 
tion of the rigid two-witness and direct- 
evidence rules in perjury cases; and to pro- 
vide for the prosecution of contradictory 
statements made under oath without proof 
of the falsity of one of the statements; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13487. A bill to provide protected fa- 
cilities for the housing of Government wit- 
nesses and the families of Government wit- 
nesses in organized crime cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13488. A bill to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Organized Crime; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 13489. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to modernize the loan, in- 
vestment, and dividend provisions; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. REUSS (for himself, Mr. Meeps, 
Mr. REES, Mr. CoHELAN, Mr. Wir- 
Liam D, Forp, and Mr. Dow): 

H.R. 13490. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to raise needed addi- 
tional revenues by tax reform; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 13491. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R, 13492. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 13493. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the Baltic States (Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr, DENT: 

H. J. Res. 887. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. McDADE (for himself, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of North Dakota, Mr. BELL, Mr. 
CAHILL, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. FINDLEY, Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. HORTON, Mr. MATHIAS of 
Maryland, Mr. Morse, Mr. MOSHER, 
Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. ROBISON, 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. STANTON, and Mr. WHA- 


LEN): 

H. Con. Res. 530. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress that a fight 
against organized crime is inseparable from 
efforts to reduce urban poverty; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 13494. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma Ciciotti and Mr. Lino Ciciotti; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

B RARICK: 


H.R. 13495. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Juan Peralta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 13496. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Irma 

Ruggeri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by Hon. Herman E. TAL- 
MADGE, a Senator from the State of 
Georgia. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Dear God, our heavenly Father, whose 
presence and power is in all the world, 
and whose guiding spirit is with us in 
this moment, we beseech Thy favor upon 
these servants and leaders of the people 
today. Be with the President, all people 
in high office and responsible citizens of 
our Nation and the world. 

Grant unto all wisdom and strength 
to know and do Thy will. Fill us with the 
love of truth and the desire for right. 
So rule the hearts of these elected offi- 
cials that we will see their endeavors 
prosper in good for all men. 

Give us today a new vision of law and 
order, justice and peace to the honor of 
the highest concepts of life. We pray in 
the Master’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1967. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Herman E, TALMADGE, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Georgia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 
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Mr. TALMADGE thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On October 10, 1967: 

S. 534, An act for the relief of Setsuko 

Wilson (nee Hiranaka). 
On October 11, 1967: 

S. 602. An act to revise and extend the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965, and to amend the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965; and 

S. 1862. An act to amend the authorizing 
legislation of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

H.R. 3973. An act to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, 
and the act of June 6, 1892, relating to the 
licensing of dentists in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to exempt from the licensing re- 
quirements of such acts physicians and den- 
tists while performing services in the employ 
of the District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 10509. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes, 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION CF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


SOLICITOR GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Erwin N. Griswold, of Massa- 
chusetts, to be Solicitor General of the 
United States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today.. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CO; 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 574 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM FOR FIXING AND 
ADJUSTING PAY OF EMPLOYEES 
IN RECOGNIZED TRADES OR 
CRAFTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2303) to provide a uniform sys- 
tem for fixing and adjusting the pay 
of employees in recognized trades or 
crafts, and for other purposes which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service with 
amendments on page 2, line 7, after the 
word “Committee” strike out “(herein- 
after called the ‘Committee’)”; in line 
10, after the word “Services,” insert “an 
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elected officer of an organization having 
a substantial number of members who 
are employees referred to in section 5341 
of this title, who shall be appointed by 
the President for a term of 2 years,“; 
in line 14, after the word “Service” strike 
out “Commission.” and insert “Commis- 
sion who shall be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee.”; in line 16, after the word 
“shall” strike out “promulgate” and in- 
sert “prescribe”; on page 3, line 4, after 
the word “prevailing” strike out “rates 
which shall be contiguous geographic 
areas” and insert “rates”; in line 9, after 
the word “Board” strike out “which shall 
consist” and insert “composed”; in line 
11, after the word “having” insert “a 
significant number of”; in line 12, after 
the word “area” insert “and one repre- 
sentative of an organization having rec- 
ognition and representing the largest 
number of such employees in the area“; 
in line 15, after the word “regulations” 
strike out “promulgated” and insert 
“prescribed”; in line 16, after the word 
“Board,” insert “with the technical staff 
assistance of an agency within the area 
designated by the Committee,” in line 
18, after the word “shall” insert “plan 
and conduct a wage survey, analyze data 
collected in the survey,”; at the begin- 
ning of line 20, strike out “apply” and 
insert “issue wage schedules based on”; 
in the same line, after the word “rates” 
strike out “of pay”; on page 4, line 2, 
after the word “with,” strike out “the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (52 
Stat. 1060), as amended (29 U.S.C. 201- 
219),” and insert “chapter 8 of title 
29,”; in line 5, after the word “of” strike 
out “the Act of March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1494), as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a— 
276a-5).” and insert “sections 276a— 
276a—5 of title 40.”; in line 13, after the 
word “for” strike out “such” and insert 
“those”; after line 19, strike out: 

“(g) When the Civil Service Commission 
concurs in a finding by the Committee that 
the number of employees referred to in sec- 
tion 5841 of this title in a wage area is so 
few as to make prevailing rate determina- 
tions impracticable, those employes shall 
be subject to the provisions of subchapter 
III of this chapter and chapter 51 of this 
title which are applicable to positions of 
equivalent difficulty or responsibility. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“(g) Whenever an Area Wage Board deter- 
mines that there are so few Federal wage 
board employees in a wage area as to make 
wage surveys impracticable, it shall notify 
the Committee. The Committee shall deter- 
mine the prevailing rates for those positions 
in accordance with the prevailing rates paid 
in another wage area. 


On page 5, after line 8, insert: 

“(h) The Civil Service Commission, after 
consulting the agencies, shall prepare and 
publish standards for placing positions in 
their proper classes and grades. Each agency 
shall place each position under its jurisdic- 
tion in its appropriate class and grade in 
conformance with standards published by 
the Commission or, if no published stand- 
ards apply directly, consistent with published 
standards, 


In line 18, after the word Council“ 
strike out ‘hereinafter called the ‘Coun- 
cil’)”; in line 21, after the word sent“ 
strike out Federal“; in the same line, 
after the word “organizations” insert 
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“having recognition and representing 
employees referred to in section 5341 of 
this title,“; after line 23, strike out: 

“(b) The Council may submit reports and 
recommendations to the Federal Wage Board 
Committee concerning the determination of 
prevailing rates and the criteria, standards 
and regulations used for that purpose; to 
Area Wage Boards concerning the determi- 
nation of prevailing rates within a particular 
area; and to the Civil Service Commission 
concerning the classification of positions and 
other conditions of employment for employ- 
ees under the prevailing rates wage system. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 


“(b) The Council may submit reports and 
recommendations to— 

“(1) the Federal Wage Board Committee 
concerning the determination of prevailing 
rates and the criteria, standards, and regu- 
lations used for that purpose; 

“(2) the Area Wage Boards concerning the 
determination of prevailing rates within par- 
ticular areas; and 

“(3) the Civil Service Commission con- 
cerning the classification of positions and 
other conditions of employment for employ- 
ees under the prevailing rates wage system. 

“The Council shall submit an annual re- 
port of its activities and recommendations 
concerning the administration of the pre- 
vailing rates pay system to the Committees 
on Post Office and Civil Service of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


On page 7, line 22, after the word “the” 
strike out “survey.” and insert “survey 
and issue appropriate wage schedules.”; 
in line 24, after the word “the” strike out 
“Area Wage Board” and insert “employ- 
ing agencies”; in line 25, after the word 
“changed” strike out “rates” and insert 
“wage schedules”; on page 8, line 3, after 
the word “The” strike out “Area Wage 
Board” and insert “employing agencies”; 
and in line 6, after the word “than” 
strike out “thirty days after ordering the 
wage survey.” and insert “the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or 
after the forty-fourth day, excluding 
Saturdays and Sundays, following the 
date the wage survey was ordered to be 
made.”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 2303 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subchapter IV of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“Subchapter IV—Prevalling Rate Systems 
“§ 5341. Trades and crafts 

“Employees referred to in section 5102(c) 
(7) of this title (but not including such 
employees of agencies excepted by section 
5102 (a) (1) (i)-(vili) of this title) shall be 
paid at rates fixed and adjusted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this subchapter 
as nearly as is consistent with the public in- 
terest in accordance with prevailing rates. 
“$ 5342. Federal Wage Board Committee 

“(a) There is established a Federal Wage 
Board Committee composed of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of Labor, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, an elected officer 
of an organization having a substantial 
number of members who are employees re- 
ferred to in section 5341 of this title, who 
shall be appointed by the President for a 
term of 2 years, and the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission who shall be 
Chairman of the Committee. 

“(b) The Committee shall prescribe regu- 
lations for the administration of the wage 
board system designed to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


eS 
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(1) Equal pay for equal work for em- 
ployees referred to in section 5341 of this 
title who are employed in the same wage 
area; 

“(2) Recruitment and retention of well 
qualified employees at rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions comparable to private enter- 
prise in the wage area; and 

“(3) Recognition of particular skills, job 
requirements, or responsibilities in Federal 
positions which are not present in private 
enterprise. 

“(c) The Committee shall establish wage 
areas for the determination of prevailing 
rates. In establishing such areas, the Com- 
mittee shall consider the nature and similar- 
ity of the population, employment, man- 
power, and industry. 

„d) Within each wage area, there is estab- 
lished an Area Wage Board composed of a 
chief official of each agency, designated by 
the head of such agency, having a significant 
number of employees referred to in section 
5341 of this title located within such area 
and one representative of an organization 
having recognition and representing the 
largest number of such employees in the 
area. Pursuant to the uniform regulations 
prescribed by the Committee, an Area Wage 
Board, with the technical staff assistance of 
an agency within the area designated by the 
Committee, shall plan and conduct a wage 
survey, analyze data collected in the survey, 
determine prevailing rates, and issue wage 
schedules based on such rates for all Fed- 
eral employees within the area. A wage sur- 
vey shall be conducted within a wage area 
whenever changes in prevailing rates within 
the area indicate the necessity for a survey, 
but at least once in each calendar year. 

“(e) In making wage surveys, an Area 
Wage Board shall diseni rates paid to em- 
ployees who are not covered by, or rates which 
are not in compliance with, chapter 8 of 
title 29, and rates which have been de- 
termined to be in violation of sections 276a— 
276a-5 of title 40. 

„(f) Whenever an Area Wage Board de- 
termines that in private enterprise there is 
an insufficient number or kind of comparable 
positions or activities to determine prevail- 
ing rates for one or more Federal positions or 
activities, it shall notify the Committee. The 
Committee shall determine the prevailing 
rates for those positions or activities in the 
wage area in accordance with the prevailing 
rates paid in another wage area, which has a 
sufficient number of comparable positions or 
activities and which is determined by the 
Committee to be most similar in the nature 
of its population, employment, manpower, 
and industry to the wage area for which 
rates are being determined. 

“(g) Whenever an Area Wage Board deter- 
mines that there are so few Federal wage 
board employees in a wage area as to make 
wage surveys impracticable, it shall notify 
the Committee. The Committee shall deter- 
mine the prevailing rates for those positions 
in accordance with the prevailing rates paid 
in another wage area. 

“(h) The Civil Service Commission, after 
consulting the agencies, shall prepare and 
publish standards for placing positions in 
their proper classes and grades. Each agency 
shall place each position under its jurisdic- 
tion in its appropriate class and grade in 
conformance with standards published by 
the Commission or, if no published stand- 
ards apply directly, consistent with pub- 
lished standards. 


“§ 6343. Federal Wage Board Council 
“(a) The President shall appoint a Federal 


of the civil £ Service Commission. Three mem- 
bers shall represent employee organizations 
having recognition and representing employ- 
ees referred to in section 5341 of this title, 
and three members shall represent the gen- 
eral public. 
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“(b) The Council may submit reports and 
recommendations to— 

“(1) the Federal Wage Board Committee 
concerning the determination of prevailing 
rates and the criteria, standards, and regu- 
lations used for that purpose; 

“(2) the Area Wage Boards concerning the 
determination of prevailing rates within 
particular areas; and 

“(3) the Civil Service Commission con- 
cerning the classification of positions and 
other conditions of employment for em- 
ployees under the prevailing rates wage sys- 
tem, 


“The Council shall submit an annual re- 
port of its activities and recommendations 
concerning the administration of the pre- 
vailing rates pay system to the Committees 
on Post Office and Civil Service of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

“(c) Members of the Council representing 
the general public shall be paid at the rate 
of $100 a day for each day of actual service. 
Members of the Council shall be paid travel 
expenses, including a per diem allowance in 
accordance with section 5703(b) of this title. 

„d) The Council shall upon majority 
vote appoint an Executive Director. The 
Chairman may appoint such other employees 
as are necessary. The Executive Director and 
other employees may be appointed without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and their pay shall be 
fixed without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates, but their rates of 
pay shall not exceed the rates payable under 
such provisions to persons with comparable 
duties and responsibilities. 

“(e) Members of the Council shall serve 
a term of 4 years. Vacancies shall be filled 
in the manner of the original appointment. 
“§ 5344. Effective date of pay adjustment 

“Upon completion of a wage survey, an 
Area Wage Board shall determine the pre- 
vailing rates for the wage area covered by 
the survey and issue appropriate wage sched- 
ules. After a determination that prevailing 
rates have changed, the employing agencies 
shall fix and adjust, in accordanee with such 
changed wage schedule, the rates of pay of 
those employees referred to in section 5341 
of this title wo are affected by such survey 
and rate determination. The employing agen- 
cles shall also determine the date such 
changed rates are to take effect, but such 
effective date shall not be later than the first 
day of the first pay period which begins on 
or after the forty-fourth day, excluding Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, following the date the 
Wage survey was ordered to be made. 

“$ 6845. Retroactive pay 

“(a) Retroactive pay is payable by reason 
of an increase in rates of pay referred to in 
section 5344 of this title only when— 

“(1) the individual is in the service of the 
United States, including service in the Armed 
Forces, or the government of the District of 
Columbia on the date of the issuance of the 
order granting the increase; or 

“(2) the individual retired or died during 
the period beginning on the effective date of 
the increase and ending on the date of is- 
suance of the order granting the increase, 
and only for services performed during that 
period. 

“(b) For the purpose of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces includes the period 
provided by statute for the mandatory res- 
toration of the individual to a position in 
or under the Government of the United 
States or the government of the District of 
Columbia after he is relieved from training 
and service in the Armed Forces or dis- 
charged from hospitalization following that 
training and service. 

“$ 5346. Crews of vessels 
“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
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of this section, the pay of officers and mem- 
bers of crews of vessels excepted from chap- 
ter 51 of this title by section 5102(c) (8) of 
this title shall be fixed and adjusted from 
time to time as nearly as is consistent with 
the public interest in accordance with pre- 
vailing rates and practices in the maritime 
industry. 

“(b) Vessel employees of the Panama 
Canal Company may be paid in accordance 
with the wage practices of the maritime in- 
dustry.” 

(b) The analysis of subchapter IV of chap- 
ter 53 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—PREVAILING RATE SYSTEMS 


“Sec. 

“5341. Trades and crafts. 

“5342. Federal Wage Board Committee. 
“5343. Federal Wage Board Council. 
“5344. Effective date of pay adjustment. 
“5345. Retroactive pay. 

“5346. Crews of vessels.” 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect one hun- 
dred and twenty days following the date of 
enactment of this Act, except that all rates 
of pay in existence as of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall remain in effect until 
the provisions of this Act have been made 
effective. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
592), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This legislation has been developed by the 
committee to provide a new basic framework 
for setting and periodically revising the rates 
of pay for blue-collar Federal 3 
whose salaries are determined according to 
prevailing rates in private enterprise in the 
locality where they work. 

There are now about 60 different agency 
systems in the executive branch for deter- 
mining wage board pay rates. Approximately 
three-fourths of all blue-collar employees are 
paid under the Army-Air Force Wage Board 
or the Navy Wage Committee systems ap- 
plicable to military installations. The re- 
maining 25 percent are employed in various 
executive agencies, mainly the Department 
of the Interior, the General Services Admin- 
istration and hospitals under the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

There are three serious disadvantages 
characteristic of the present systems. 

(1) There is no central authority in the 
executive branch to develop and apply on a 
governmentwide basis rules and procedures 
to be followed by employing agencies for sur- 
veying prevailing rates in private enterprise, 
interpreting data, and establishing wage 
schedules; 

(2) With minor exceptions, employees or 
their representatives are not permitted to 
participate in the process of surveying pre- 
vailing rates and the establishment of wage 
schedules. 

(3) There is no method whereby special 
skills or unusual job requirements applicable 
to Federal employees not found in local pri- 
vate enterprise can be adequately evaluated, 
or particular occupational characteristics of 
Federal employment can be equated with 
comparable positions in private enterprise in 
localities outside the local wage area. 

S. 2303 is designed to resolve these specific 
problems. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


There are about 700,000 Federal employ- 
ees whose rates of hourly pay are determined 
by an agency wage board or a similar ad- 
ministrative pay system in the executive 
branch. Originally developed to pay em- 
ployees at navy yards during the Civil War, 
wage board systems are now applicable to al- 
most all blue-collar employees who work for 
the Federal Government. There are certain 
specific exceptions by law, including the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Panama Canal, 
the Virgin Islands, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Alaska Railroad, and a few oth- 
ers. The payroll for blue-collar employees 
subject to wage board systems now exceeds 
$4 billion annually. 

Although Congress has from time to time 
investigated the wage board pay situation, 
there has been little legislative action in 
this field. The systems have been primarily 
administrative since their development and 
no consideration is given these pay systems 
in ordinary congressional consideration of 
pay legislation for postal and classified em- 
ployees. The lack of proper legislative inves- 
tigation and action over the years has led 
to a multiplicity of rules, principles, and 
pay regulations. 

UNIFORM PRINCIPLES GOVERNING PAY 


The most frequent complaint registered by 
employees and their representatives is that 
pay rates for the same job in the same area 
in two different agencies may vary substan- 
tially. Numerous specific examples have been 
presented to the committee in its public 
hearings on this legislation. 

For example: In Washington, D.C., jani- 
tors in one agency are paid $2.40 an hour, 
and in another agency $1.61 an hour, a dif- 
ference of 79 cents. Within the same wage 
areas outside Washington, rates of janitor's 
pay varied from $2.36 to $2.76; $2.30 to $2.65; 
$2.33 to $2.58. In Providence, R.I., pay rates 
for cooks varies from $2.33 to $2.76 an hour. 
Journeymen electricians in New York City 
earn $3.50 an hour in one agency and $3.55 
an hour in another agency. Similar inter- 
agency pay differences within the same wage 
area are found throughout the Nation. 

These wage differences result from basic 
differences in philosophy and policy from 
one agency to another. For example: the 
Agriculture and Interior Departments have 
decentralized wage board systems, while de- 
cisions in the Army-Air Force Wage Board 
are centralized at the Pentagon. 


The Army-Air Force Wage Board pays food 


service and custodial employees from their 
regular wage schedules used for most wage 
board employees, while the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration uses a separate wage schedule for 
lower echelon employees. 

Different wage board systems have different 
methods of classification of jobs. The De- 
partment of the Navy has 16 separate job 
levels while the Army-Air Force, which a 
number of other agencies copy, has 15. The 
Department of Defense, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the General Services Ad- 
ministration use a three-step pay schedule, 
while the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration uses four steps and the De- 
partment of Interior uses one step. The 
Army-Air Force, Veterans’ Administration 
and the General Services Administration 
schedules have a 5 percent spread between 
pay rates within each level, while the De- 
partment of the Navy has a 4 percent spread. 

All of these factors result in pay differences 
for the same work at the same level of re- 
sponsibility in the same wage area, for which 
there is no justification other than the lack 
of uniform principles of pay applicable to 
all employees of the Federal Government. 

A veteran's hospital cook, a janitor, a 
journeyman electrician, a plumber, or a car- 
penter has more interest in the rate he earns 
per hour than the particular agency of the 
Government for which he works. The jani- 
tor in Washington, D.C., who earns 79 cents 
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an hour less than another janitor doing the 
same job in another agency in Washington 
has a difficult time understanding the ad- 
ministrative complexities of wage board sys- 
tems that deprive him of $1,643.20 pay per 


ear. 

x The lack of uniform principles applicable 
to the gathering of data and ascertainment 
of rates result in one agency surveying par- 
ticular kinds of industry utilizing particular 
pay rates in accordance with its own policy, 
while another agency will survey other busi- 
ness enterprises in the same area, making 
inclusions and exclusions according to dif- 
ferent criteria in keeping with its agency 
policy. 

An example of this practice is that the 
Veterans’ Administration generally accepts 
survey and rate determinations made by the 
Army-Air Force Wage Board above certain 
levels of employment, but makes its own 
determinations for low-echelon positions. 
The committee sees no justification for this 
policy other than budgetary expediency. 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION 


With the exception of the Navy Wage 
Committee, which permits employees to 
participate in the gathering of data and the 
recommendation of rates to be established 
by administrative authority in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, there is no general par- 
ticipation of employees in the wage board 
systems. 

Evidence presented to the committee indi- 
cates that as a general rule, gathering of 
data from private enterprise firms in a local- 
ity and its evaluation by the agency is a 
confidential process which no employee or 
employee organization is permitted to par- 
ticipate in or to investigate. This system is 
contrary to practice in modern private en- 
terprise, in which the processes of collective 
bargaining are guaranteed by Federal law 
and practiced throughout industry. Postal 
and classified employees in the Federal serv- 
ice have presented their views to the com- 
mittees of Congress concerning Federal pay 
legislation for many years, and under the 
terms of the Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962, are invited to offer comments and sug- 
gestions to the President concerning his 
recommendations to Congress on salary ad- 
justments. 

There is no good reason why employees 
under the wage board systems should not 
have a similar right to be represented in the 
processes which lead to the establishment of 
their pay rates, There is no good reason for 
secrecy in the gathering of data or its in- 
terpretation by statistical processes to 
arrive at a prevailing rate. 

Executive Order 10988, promulgated by 
President Kennedy more than 5 years ago, 
guarantees the Federal employee certain 
rights for organization and representation 
in the executive branch. Postal employees 
are frequently consulted by management 
concerning postal operations and manage- 
ment decisions, To be represented in the 
evaluation of evidence leading to the estab- 
lishment of pay rates is a reasonable exten- 
sion of the existing policies established by 
law, tradition, and Executive order. 


PROPER COMPARISON OF FEDERAL JOBS TO POSI- 
TIONS IN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The nature of some positions in the Fed- 
eral service is such that a reasonable com- 
parison to positions in local private enter- 
prise is difficult or in some cases impossible, 
This is certainly true when in a nonindus- 
trial area a Federal installation, such as an 
Air Force base, has highly skilled technicians 
doing work for which there is no compa- 
rable position in private enterprise in the 
locality. 

An engineering technician employed to 
work on rocket systems cannot be satisfac- 
torily compared to a journeyman electrician 
or a truck mechanic in ordinary private en- 
terprise. Under present practices, agency 
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wage boards or administrators set a rate at 
a given figure which attempts to take into 
account the degree of difficulty or specializa- 
tion of the job above that of local private 
enterprise positions. 

The committee does not believe that this 
is a satisfactory solution to the problem. In 
many instances in areas outside the area for 
which the rate is being established, there 
may be comparable positions in private en- 
terprise. Certainly an engineering technician 
employed at an aircraft manufacturing firm 
in Marietta, Ga., would be nearer in job 
qualifications and requirements to an air- 
craft maintenance employee at Warner 
Robins Air Force Base, than a truck me- 
chanic at a privately owned garage at Macon, 
Ga. The present practice of wage board sys- 
tems does not go beyond the geographic 
boundaries of the specific wage board area 
to utilize such data. It would, however, per- 
mit agencies to exclude arbitrarily such 
rates if Marietta were within the wage board 
area, 

The committee does not believe that un- 
reasonable extensions of the ge area 
should be made simply to include a job of 
similar nature at another city. However, the 
radius of an imaginary circle restricting a 
wage board survey does not always serve a 
meaningful purpose in determining prevail- 
ing rates. If comparable employment in pri- 
vate enterprise exists for special skills or 
job requirements in a similar employment 
area outside the wage area, such evidence 
should be taken into account in establish- 
ing rates of pay for Federal employees. To 
recruit and retain good employees in such 
positions is a desirable and necessary goal. 
To exclude private enterprise rates because 
they are beyond the specific limits of the 
wage area defeats attainment of that goal. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF THIS LEGISLATION 


S. 2303, as reported, does not establish a 
national wage board system, It is not in- 
tended to erase the authority of Federal 
agencies to administer long-standing agency 
policies of personnel administration. It does 
not require or intend to require that all em- 
ployees be paid similar pay on a nationwide 
basis. It does not establish a superbureauc- 
racy to enforce rigid policies for all employees 
in all areas. 

S. 2303 does provide the legislative au- 
thority for a basic system so that uniform 
rules governing pay administration can be 
applied by individual area wage boards on a 
local basis to determine prevailing rates in 
private enterprise and apply them to all 
Federal employees within the wage board 
area. To achieve this goal, S. 2303 does the 
following: 

(1) Establishes a Federal Wage Board 
Committee, composed of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of Labor, the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, and one elected 
officer of an employee organization appointed 
by the President for a term of 2 years, to 
issue uniform wage board pay regulations ap- 
plicable to all Federal employees paid at pre- 
vailing rates. 

This Federal Wage Board Committee shall 
have basic responsibility to see that the kinds 
of industry surveyed, the kinds of jobs taken 
into account in a survey, and the statistical 
methods utilized for evaluation of raw wage 
data shall be the same for all agencies. Reg- 
ulations prescribed by the committee shall 
be designed to accomplish the basic objec- 
tives of equal pay for equal work for wage 
board employees in the same wage area, 
recruitment and retention of well-qualified 
employees at rates of pay and under working 
conditions which are comparable to private 
enterprise in the wage area, and recognition 
of particular skills or job requirements in 
Federal positions which are not present in 
local private enterprise. 

(2) Establishes area wage boards in each 
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wage area, composed of a representative of 
each Federal agency in the area having a 
significant number of wage board employees 
plus one representative of an employee or- 
ganization. The area wage board will have 
absolute responsibility, with the technical 
staff assistance of a Federal agency within 
the area designated by the Federal Wage 
Board Committee, to survey rates in private 
enterprise, analyze the results of the survey, 
determine the rates, and issue rate sched- 
ules for all employees within the area, 

(3) Establishes a Federal Wage Board 
Council, to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the Federal Wage Board Committee and the 
area wage boards as well as to the Com- 
mittees on Post Office and Civil Service of 
the Congress. The Council shall be appointed 
by the President and shall consist of three 
representatives of wage board employees, 
three of the general public, and a Commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
who shall serve as Chairman. The Council 
shall have an Executive Director and such 
other employees as are found to be necessary 
in order to carry out its duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

The Federal Wage Board Committee shall 
be the central authority to issue uniform 
regulations applicable to all wage board em- 
ployees in all agencies of the Government. At 
the same time, the maintenance of an area 

wage board system in order to retain the 
8 value of a local prevailing rate 
system will be retained and improved. Agen- 
cies which now follow the lead of the Army- 
Air Force Wage Board of some other “lead 
agency” concept in establishing rates for 
their own employees will instead participate 
actively on each wage board, along with an 
employee representative, to gather and eval- 
uate data and issue wage schedules for em- 
Ployees in each agency in the area. Varia- 
tions of rates within an area for the same 
job will necessarily come to an end. 

The participation of an employee repre- 
sentative will go far to meet Government 
need as a modern employer. The Federal 
Wage Board Committee, with central au- 
thority to administer the system, will in- 
clude a representative of an employee orga- 
nization who shall be an active participant 
and voting member of the Committee. On 
each area wage board, a representative of 
the employee organization having recogni- 
tion and representing the largest number of 
wage board employees in the wage board area 
will be an active participant. The Federal 
Wage Board Council will serve in an advisory 
capacity but at the same time will have an 
advisory staff operation in order to fulfill its 
functions as an advisory body both to the 
executive branch and to the Congress. 

The necessity for going beyond the geo- 
graphic limits of a particular area in order 
to compare rates with similar jobs in private 
enterprise is resolved by permitting the Fed- 
eral Wage Board Committee in such cir- 
cumstances to determine rates for particular 
occupations in the Federal establishment 
when the area wage board is unable to iden- 
tify a sufficient number or kind of positions 
in private enterprise in the locality for a 
satisfactory comparison. The Committee, 
with a broad view of all wage board employ- 
ment, will be in a proper position to apply 
suitable rates. 

THE ADMINISTRATION POSITION 

The problems of the wage board systems 
have existed for many years. For some years, 
cooperative efforts hetween various agencies 
and the Civil Service Commisison to resolve 
basic policy differences were conducted. In 
November 1965, President Johnson instructed 
the heads of certain agencies and the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission to co- 
ordinate wage board policy. A special com- 
mittee to work toward the goal was estab- 
lished. Twenty-three months have passed. 

In public hearings before the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, Chairman 
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John W. Macy, Jr., of the Civil Service Com- 


ments. No evidence, either in public hearings 
or in executive discussions with representa- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission, has 
been brought to the committee’s attention 
indicating that a solution of an adminis- 
trative nature is near. 

The committee believes that it is time for 
Congress to exercise its legislative responsi- 
bility toward these 700,000 employees all over 
the United States under wage board pay 
systems. The law governing the pay of em- 
ployees under wage board systems at the 
present time consists of a single sentence in 
section 5341 of title 5, United States Code 
(Public Law 89-554; derived from the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, Public Law 81-429). The 
section reads as follows: 

“The pay of employees excepted from 
Chapter 51 of this title by section 5102(c) (7) 
of this title shall be fixed and adjusted from 
time to time as nearly as is consistent with 
the public interest in accordance with pre- 
vailing rates.” 

The committee believes that it is consist- 
ent with the public interest to establish by 
law a fair and equitable pay system for em- 
ployees in recognized trades and crafts. The 
present wage board systems have grown over 
a period of many years and have developed 
such distinctive characteristics that coordi- 
nation of them and establishment of basic 
Government-wide policies without legislative 
direction would be most difficult. 

The committee believes that the 23 months 
of work which the Civil Service Commission 
and other Federal agencies have contributed 
to the establishment of uniform system of 
wage board pay may prove particularly use- 
ful to the Federal Wage Board Committee 
and area wage boards. It certainly has not 
been wasted effort. Those members of the 
Federal Wage Board Committee recom- 
mended in this legislation are the Federal 
officials now responsible for the administra- 
tion of the largest individual agency wage 
board systems, There should be no difficulty 
in transposing the affirmative accomplish- 
ments of their efforts to the new wage board 
system. 

Congress has a direct and continuing re- 
sponsibility to wage board employees to in- 
sure that the pay and working conditions 
are fair and reasonable and consistent with 
private employment practices in the area. 
There is not adequate justification for the 
present system to continue or to be modified 
by agency action without specific authority 
and guidelines, 

In his testimony before the committee, 
Chairman Macy also objected to the follow- 
ing specific provisions of the legislation: 

(1) The distribution of authority among 
the Federal Wage Board Committee, the area 
wage boards, and the Federal Wage Board 
Council was not clearly defined. 

(2) The authority of the area wage boards 
to establish rates of pay for employing agen- 
cies without actual bu and adminis- 
trative responsibility invaded the preroga- 
tives of the individual agencies. 

(3) The effective date of pay adjustments 
for employees subject to wage board sched- 
ules was to be 30 days following the date 
a survey was ordered to be made. This did 
not allow sufficient time for the completion 
of a survey and the issuing of wage sched- 
ules. 

The committee has amended the bill to 
meet specifically the Commission’s objec- 
tions. 

The division of authority between the Fed- 
eral Wage Board Committee and the area 
wage boards has been spelled out. The Com- 
mittee shall prescribe uniform regulations 
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for the general administration of the wage 
board system on a nationwide basis, shall 
establish wage areas for the determination 
of prevailing rates, and shall set rates in 
cases when an area wage board determines 
that there is an insufficient number or kinds 
of comparable positions or activities in pri- 
vate enterprise to determine prevailing rates 
for one or more Federal positions or activ- 
ities. 

The area boards are vested with the 
specific authority to survey rates and, with 
the technical assistance of a Federal agency 
in the area designated by the Committee, 
to survey and analyze data, determine pre- 
vailing rates, and to issue wage schedules 
for all employees in the area. The schedules 
shall be forwarded to the employing agen- 
cles and the employing agencies shall take 
whatever administrative action is necessary 
to establish such rates of pay. 

The effective date of such wage adjust- 
ments shall be not later than the 44th 
day, excluding Saturdays and Sundays, fol- 
lowing the date the survey was ordered to 
be made, This is in accordance with the 
present wage board effective-date system. 


THE POSITION OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


Labor organizations representing Federal 
blue-collar employees are divided in their 
positions toward the enactment of S. 2303. 

The American Federation of Government 
Employees, which according to 1966 mem- 
bership figures supplied by the Civil Service 
Commission represents more than 172,000 
wage board employees by exclusive recogni- 
tion, strongly favors enactment of this 
legislation. Its national president and re- 
gional officers appeared before the committee 
on two occasions presenting valuable testi- 
mony and urging enactment of this legisla- 
tion. The AFGE is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Representatives of the AFL-CIO itself ap- 
peared before the committee in opposition 
to enactment of this legislation. Principal 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO opposed to enact- 
ment are the Metal Trade Council, which 
represents 69,000 blue-collar Federal employ- 
ees, and the International Association of 
Machinists which represents 23,206 wage 
board employees. The National Association 
of Government Employees, representing 15,- 
000 employees, generally supported legisla- 
tive action by the committee. 

Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, legislative direc- 
tor of the AFL-CIO, opposed enactment of 
S. 2303 at this time because: 

(1) Negotiations between Federal agen- 
cies and labor organizations now in prog- 
ress should be completed; and 

(2) There was no employee representa- 
tion provided in this legislation as intro- 
duced. 

The committee’s purpose in unanimously 
recommending legislation at this time has 
been explained. Further delay or continued 
reliance on cooperative efforts of executive 
agencies is unnecessary, undesirable, and an 
abrogation of congressional responsibility to 
these 700,000 employees. 

The bill as introduced has been amended 
to provide specifically for labor representa- 
tion on the Federal Wage Board Commit- 
tee, each area wage board, and the Federal 
Wage Board Council to insure that the views 
and interests of blue-collar Federal employ- 
ees will be represented. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Public hearings were held before the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service for 
4 days. In addition, the committee asked the 
Department of Defense, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Department of 
Labor, and the Veterans’ Administration to 
report on the legislation. Agency reports, ex- 
cept for the Department of Defense (which 
did not submit a report), are included in 
this committee report. 
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RELIEF FOR OCCUPANTS OF CER- 
TAIN UNPATENTED MINING CLAIMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2121) to extend the provisions of 
the act of October 23, 1962, relating to 
relief for occupants of certain unpat- 
ented mining claims which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide relief for residential oc- 
cupants of unpatented mining claims upon 
which valuable improvements have been 
placed, and for other purposes”, approved 
October 23, 1962 (30 U.S.C, 701), is amended 
by striking out “five years from the date of 
this Act” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
period ending June 30, 1971”. 

Src. 2. Section 6(b) of such Act of October 
23, 1962 (30 J.S.C. 706(b)), is amended by 
striking out “five years from the date of its 
enactment” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
period ending June 30, 1971”. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, S. 2121 
is a very simple bill. It extends the pro- 
visions of the act of October 23, 1962, 
relating to the relief for occupants of 
certain unpatented mining claims, to 
June 30, 1971. 

If we do not act now, Mr. President, 
the act will expire this month. The House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
has reported an identical bill, and I un- 
derstand the House hopes to consider this 
legislation next week. 

Failure to extend the act will prevent 
a large number of persons who in good 
faith have spent considerable sums on 
improvements on western mining claims, 
where they have made their principal 
homes, from seeking relief under its 
provisions. 

The act of October 23, 1962, provides 
that if an unpatented mining claim is 
determined to be invalid, the Secretary 
of the Interior may convey to a qualified 
applicant title to not more than 5 acres 
of the claim. In order to qualify an appli- 
cant must have been the owner of valu- 
able improvements thereon as of the 
date of the act. The improvements must 
have constituted a principal place of 
residence, which he and his predecessors 
in interest, were in possession of for not 
less than 7 years prior to July 23, 1962. 
Similar provisions apply to a qualified 
applicant who voluntarily relinquished, 
to the United States, his rights to an 
unpatented claim. In both cases, the ap- 
plicant, under the present provisions of 
the act, must apply before October 23, 
1967. The bill which we now consider 
would extend this time to June 30, 1971. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, on reporting the bill, 
amended it to conform to an amendment 
made by the House committee. The 
original bills, in both the Senate and 
House, would have extended the act to 
1 year after the date on which the Pub- 
lic Land Law Review Commission sub- 
mits its final report to the President and 
the Congress. The amendment changes 
the termination date to June 30, 1971. 

Mr. President, it has been traditional 
in the Western States that miners built 
homes and lived on their mining claims. 
Even though the claims were valid min- 
eral producers, they were often worked 
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out, and the claimants continued to live 
upon them, minus a patent. Many times 
such claims were purchased in good faith 
as a place of residence by individuals 
who did not understand the restrictions 
on the use of unpatented claims. 

Under the provisions of S. 2121, the 
land would not be given the qualified 
applicant. It would be conveyed only 
upon payment of the fair market value, 
less the value of the improvements. The 
Secretary need not grant fee title, but 
could grant a lesser interest. 

Mr. President, the administration 
favors the extension of this program, 
and I believe it is only fair to a large 
number of our western citizens who for 
various reasons have not applied to vote 
the extension to June 30, 1971. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 593), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

Purpose of the bill is to extend the act of 
October 23, 1962 (30 U.S.C. 701), which other- 
wise would expire October 23, this year, to 
June 30, 1971. 

AMENDMENT 

The amendment to the bill changes the 
expiration date of the act from the p 
“on or before 1 year after the date on which 
the Public Land Law Review Commission 
submits its final report to the President and 
to the Congress,” to June 30, 1971. 

The committee believed this would provide 
@ more definite termination date for the act. 


NEED 


Extension of the act of October 23, 1962, 
would permit a group of individuals, who for 
various reasons have not applied, to seek re- 
lief under its provisions and would also cover 
invalidations and relinquishments of mining 
claims occurring between October 23, 1967, 
and June 30, 1971. The act presently provides 
that if an unpatented mining claim is deter- 
mined to be invalid, and the determination 
is made between October 23, 1962, and Oc- 
tober 23, 1967, the Secretary may convey to a 
qualified applicant title to not more than 5 
acres of the claim. In order to be qualified an 
applicant must have been the owner of val- 
uable improvements on the mining claim on 
October 23, 1962, and the improvements must 
have been a principal place of residence for 
him and his predecessors in interest for not 
less than 7 years before July 23, 1962. Under 
the present act, the applicant must also 
apply before October 23, 1967. 

This bill, as amended, would simply extend 
the life of the act to June 30, 1971, and would 
not alter or change any of its other 
provisions. 

Since the early days of the West, miners 
have historically made homes on their claims. 
Many claims, valid when first occupied, were 
worked out or for other reasons were not 
qualified for patent, but their possessors con- 
tinued to live upon them. Many of these 
claims were purchased in good faith as places 
of residence by persons who believed they 
obtained legal title to the property. Several 
thousand unpatented mining claims, it is 
estimated, are being used in the Western 
States as residential sites. 

Under the act, the land is not given to the 
applicant, but conveyed only for the fair 
market value, less the value of improvements 
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placed on the land. The Secretary of the 
Interior need not grant fee title, but may 
grant any lesser interest. 
LEGISLATIVE INTENT 
In extending this act, it is not the intent 
of the committee to create a newly vested 
right, but only to authorize a continued 
processing of applications until June 30, 
1971, based on property improved as of Oc- 
tober 23, 1962, and the other criteria of the 
act. 
cost 
No additional budgetary expenditures will 
be required through the enactment of S. 2121. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res, 516) to 
amend the joint resolution of March 25, 
1953, to increase the number of electric 
typewriters which may be furnished to 
Members by the Clerk of the House was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
A 594) , explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Pursuant to section 2 of the joint resolu- 
tion of March 25, 1953, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
112a-1), a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is authorized to be furnished, 
upon request to the Clerk of the House and 
without charge against his equipment allow- 
ance, with not to exceed four electric type- 
writers (one of which may be automatic) for 
his official use. If the population of his con- 
stituency is estimated by the Bureau of the 
Budget to be 500,000 or more, he may be fur- 
nished under the same conditions with not 
to exceed five electric typewriters. 

House Joint Resolution 516 would amend 
section 2 referred to above by increasing a 
Member’s electric-typewriter allotment from 
four to five, or if the population of his dis- 
trict is 500,000 or more, from five to six. 


COPIES OF CERTAIN HEARINGS ON 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 46) to provide for the printing of 
additional copies of certain hearings of 
the Special Committee on Aging was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 46 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging five thousand five hun- 
dred additional copies each of parts 1 and 
2 of its hearings of the Ninetieth Congress, 
first session, entitled “Retirement and the 
Individual”, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 595), explaining the purposes of the 
Senate concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 46 would 
authorize the printing for the use of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging of 5,500 
additional copies each of parts 1 and 2 of its 
hearings of the 90th Congress, first session, 
entitled “Retirement and the Individual.” 
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The printing-cost estimate, supplied by 
the Public Printer, is as follows: 


Printing-cost estimate 


PART 1 
5,500 additional copies, at $532.75 
per thousand— $2, 930. 13 
PART 2 


5,500 additional copies, at $367.20 


per thousand-_-.-.----------- 2, 019. 60 
Total estimated cost, S. 
Con. Res. 46.-------=--= 4, 949. 73 


“COSTS AND DELIVERY OF HEALTH 
SERVICES TO OLDER AMERICANS” 


The resolution (S. Res. 174) to print 
additional copies of hearings on the 
“Costs and Delivery of Health Services to 
Older Americans” was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 174 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Special Committee on Aging two 
thousand additional copies of its hearings of 
the Ninetieth Congress, first session, entitled 
“Costs and Delivery of Health Services to 
Older Americans”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 596), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 174 would authorize the 
printing for the use of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging of 2,000 additional copies of 
its hearings of the 90th Congress, first session, 
entitled “Costs and Delivery of Health 
Services to Older Americans.” 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by the 
Public Printer, is as follows: 

Printing- cost estimate 
2,000 additional copies, at $600 per 
eon . .. $1 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 170) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 170 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Ninetieth Congress, $10,- 
000 in addition to the amount, and for the 
same purpose, specified in section 134(a) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946. 


EUGENE SIDNEY MARKOVITZ 


The bill (S. 948) for the relief of Sea- 
man Eugene Sidney Markovitz, U.S. Navy 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 948 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 


Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sea- 
man Eugene Sidney Markovitz the sum of 
$3,067.23 representing compensation for the 
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loss of his household goods and personal 
effects which were destroyed by fire while 
stored at the Guardian Van and Storage 
Company, San Diego, California, following 
the expiration of his authorized period of 
temporary storage at Government expense, 
but during a period the said Seaman Eugene 
Sidney Markovitz was entitled to additional 
storage at Government expense, although he 
was unable to make arrangements for such 
storage because of the frequent movements in 
connection with his military service: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 597), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to direct and 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to Seaman Eugene 
Sidney Markovitz, U.S. Navy, the sum of 
$3,067.63, representing compensation for the 
loss of his household goods and personal ef- 
fects which were destroyed by fire while stored 
at the Guardian Van & Storage Co., San Die- 
go, Calif., following the expiration of his 
authorized period of temporary storage at 
Government expense, 


STATEMENT 


A similar bill, S. 2163 of the 89th Congress, 
was acted on favorably by the committee and 
the Senate in the 89th Congress. The facts 
as revealed by Report No. 1132 on S. 2163 of 
the 89th Congress are as follows: 

“The Department of the Navy has no 
objection to enactment of the bill in its 
amended form. 

“The records of the Department of the Navy 
disclose that Interior Communications Elec- 
trician First Class Markovitz first placed his 
household goods in permanent storage at 
Government expense at the Guardian Van & 
Storage Co., San Diego, Calif., incident to his 
orders of July 5, 1960, which directed him to 
report aboard the U.S.S. Dutton (TAGS-22) 
for duty. These orders were later modified to 
direct Markovitz to report aboard the U.S.S. 
Mullinic (DD-944) for duty. He reported 
aboard the Mulliniz on November 5, 1960. 
As a result of his modified orders Markovitz 
desired to ship his household goods to Nor- 
folk, Va. His household goods were trans- 
ferred from permanent storage to temporary 
storage at the Guardian Van & Storage ware- 
house pending shipment at Government 
expense, The goods remained in temporary 
storage at the request of Markovitz for the 
maximum limit of 6 months. On April 3, 1961, 
Markovitz was notified that his temporary 
storage would terminate on May 4, 1961. 
Markovitz acknowledged the notice on April 
17, 1961, and inquired where to make pay- 
ment for storage at his own expense. After 
May 4, 1961, Markovitz had no entitlement 
to additional storage at Government expense. 
Regulations provide that a member may 
make one election for disposition of his 
household goods under each set of orders. 
In this case, Markovitz had elected perma- 
nent storage under the orders to the U.S.S. 
Dutton and changed this to temporary stor- 
age pending shipment under the orders to 
the U.S. S. Mullinir. He, therefore, was not 
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entitled to make a new election for further 
storage at Government expense at the time 
the 6 months’ temporary storage terminated, 
since he had not received orders to a new 
duty station. On June 20, 1961, his household 
goods were destroyed by a fire at the Guar- 
dian Van & Storage Co. warehouse. Markovitz 
submitted his claim for $4,452.13 in June 
1961, and it was denied on March 6, 1962. 

“The claim was denied on the basis that 
the loss occurred while the goods were stored 
at Markovitz’ own expense after the expira- 
tion of his authorized 6 months’ temporary 
storage at Government expense. Although 
the Navy has no authority to pay a claim for 
loss of household effects which are stored at 
the owners’ expense, for the purpose of this 
report the Markovitz claim had been adjudi- 
cated under procedures that would have been 
applicable had the Navy Department had 
cognizance over the claim; and the extent 
of the loss has been found to be $3,361.63. 
Markovitz has subsequently received $294 of 
the adjudicated claim from the Guardian 
Van & Storage Co. 

“In view of the facts in this case, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that this legislation 
is meritorious and recommends that the bill, 
as amended, be fayorably considered.” 

The committee, after a review of the fore- 
going, adheres to its former recommendation, 
and recommends that the bill, S. 948, be 
considered favorably. 


DENNIS W. RADTKE 


The bill (S. 2178) for the relief of 
Dennis W. Radtke was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2178 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Dennis W. Radtke, N90 W17051 Appleton 
Avenue, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, the 
sum of $100, in full settlement of his claim 
against the United States for refund of that 
amount required to be paid by him to the 
United States on account of his cashing of 
stolen Canadian money order numbered B- 
73,156,990, on December 10, 1964, while sery- 
ing as an employee of the United States 
Post Office Department. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
598), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay to Dennis W. Radtke, N-90 W-17051 
Appleton Avenue, Menomonee Falls, Wis., 
the sum of $100, in full settlement of his 
claim against the United States for refund 
of that amount required to be paid by him 
to the United States on account of his cash- 
ing of stolen Canadian money order num- 
bered B-78, 156,990, on December 1, 1964, while 
serving as an employee of the U.S. Post Of- 
fice Department, 
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The Post Office Department has no objec- 
tion to the enactment of this legislation. The 
report of the General Counsel of the Post 
Office Department to the committee states 
the following: 

“Records in the Department show that on 
December 10, 1964, a Canadian postal money 
order numbered B-73, 158,990 in the amount 
of $100 was presented to Mr. Radtke for 
cashing at his window in the Menomonee 
Falls, Wis., post office. Following cashing pro- 
cedures established by Postal Manual, part 
171.3, Mr. Radtke required the patron to show 
proper identification. He also examined a pre- 
sumably current list (dated Nov. 5, 1964) of 
stolen Canadian money order forms attached 
to a clipboard near his window to determine 
whether or not the money order presented 
was stolen. The money order presented was 
not on the list, and he therefore cashed it. 

“The at Menomonee Falls verl- 
fied that the current list (dated Dec. 3, 1964), 
which showed the money order to be stolen, 
was detached from his copy of the Postal Bul- 
letin and given to a window clerk to be at- 
tached to the clipboard. It was not attached, 
however, and it could not be determined 
which window clerk had failed to attach it, 
and the list could not subsequently be 
found, On the basis of these facts the postal 
inspector held Mr. Radtke liable for the loss 
on the ground that it was his responsibility to 
make certain that the current list was posted 
at his window. 

“Further investigation, however, disclosed 
that the list of stolen Canadian money 
orders is not revised on a regular schedule, 
but only when there is a change to be made. 
Accordingly, Mr. Radtke could not be con- 
sidered to be on notice that the list he con- 
sulted was outdated. We believe that Mr. 
Radtke acted in a prudent manner and took 
every precaution under the circumstances. 

“The Department sought reimbursement 
for Mr. Radtke through administrative chan- 
nels in separate letters to the General Ac- 
counting Office relying on the provisions of 
31 U.S.C. 82a-1 and 39 U.S.C. 2401, respec- 
tively. The General Accounting Office held, in 
letters dated February 2 and May 9, 1967, that 
the above provisions of the United States 
Code provide no authority to reimburse Mr. 
Radtke administratively. In these circum- 
stances, and in the absence of any other 
statutory authority for this purpose, the De- 
partment has no objection to the enactment 
of private relief legislation for Mr. Radtke 
such as that proposed in S. 2178.“ 

After study of the foregoing, the committee 
concurs in the recommendations of the Post 
Office Department and recommends that the 
bill, S. 2178, be considered favorably. 


HOMER T. WILLIAMSON, SR. 


The bill (S. 2200) for the relief of 
Homer T. Williamson, Sr., was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 2200 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Homer 
T. Williamson, Senior, of Warner Robins, 

is hereby relieved of all liability 
for repayment to the United States of the 
sum of $490, representing overpayments of 
salary received by him as a civilian employee 
of the Department of the Air Force at Warner 
Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, for the period 
from September 3, 1963, through April 12, 
1965, as the result of administrative error 
in adjusting the salary of the said Homer 
T. Williamson, Senior, upon completion of 
the two-year period during which he was 
entitled to retain the rate of pay he was re- 
ceiving prior to a demotion due to a reduc- 
tion in force. In the audit and settlement 
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of the accounts of any certifying or disburs- 
ing officer of the United States, full credit 
shall be given for the amounts for which 
liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Homer T. Williamson, 
Senior, the sum of any amounts received or 
withheld from him on account of the over- 
payments referred to in the first section of 
this Act. No part of any amount appropri- 
ated in this Act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 599), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to relieve Homer 
T. Williamson, Sr., of all liability to refund 
to the United States the sum of $409 repre- 
senting an overpayment of salary received as 
an employee of the Department of the Air 
Force at Robins Air Force Base, Ga., from 
September 3, 1963, through April 12, 1965. 

STATEMENT 


The Department of the Air Force has ad- 
vised the committee that it has no objection 
to the enactment of the bill. 

In its report on the bill, the Department 
of the Air Force sets forth the facts as fol- 
lows: 

“Effective September 3, 1961, Mr. William- 
son's pay grade was changed from GS-5 to 
GS-4. He was entitled to, and granted 
retention under section 5337 of title 5, United 
States Code. Under Air Force regulations in 
effect on the date of his change to the lower 
grade, the rate of pay he would have received 
in that grade, had he not been eligible for 
salary retention, was GS-4, step g. GS-4, step 
g. was the maximum scheduled step rate of 
the grade at the time. 

“At the expiration of the salary retention 
period, September 3, 1963, Mr. Williamson 
was erroneously placed in GS-4, step 10, 
GS-4, step g, (now step 7) plus any step 
increases he would have earned prior to the 
end of the salary retention period, was the 
rate of pay he should have received at the 
expiration of the salary retention period. 

“A factor which may have contributed to 
the error in establishing Mr. Williamson’s 
rate of pay was the change in the number of 
scheduled step rates of the compensation 
schedule upon enactment of the Federal Em- 
ployees Salary Reform Act of 1962 (Public 
Law 87-793). That act eliminated longevity 
step increases and included them in the regu- 
lar rate range. 

“The error was discovered in a GAO audit 
in 1965. Corrective action was taken on all 
personnel actions. Mr, Williamson was in- 
formed of the overpayment and of his in- 
debtedness to the Government. He repaid the 
indebtedness at the rate of $10 per pay period 
and had repaid in full as of April 16, 1967. 
There is no evidence of lack of good faith on 
the part of Mr. Williamson or administrative 
officials. 

“Relief was granted by the Congress in a 
precedent case. Private Law 90-44, ‘For the 
relief of Charles H. Thurston.’ The Thurston 
case involves the identical type of admin- 
istrative error as that involved in the Wil- 
liamson case. Overpayments to both em- 
ployees were questioned by GAO auditors at 
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the same time on the same GAO Inquiry No. 
5Q 0188, dated May 27, 1965. 

“Based upon a review of the circumstances 
of the case and the precedent case, the De- 
partment of the Air Force interposes no ob- 
jection to enactment of the bill.” 

The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


OMER PENNER 


The bill (H.R. 1653) for the relief of 
Omer Penner was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 600), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to direct the payment out of the war claims 
fund the amount certified by the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission as the 
amount Omer Penner, of San Francisco, 
Calif., would have been entitled to as deten- 
tion benefits under section 5 (a) through 
(e) of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended by the War Claims Act Amend- 
ments of 1954, had a timely application been 
filed. 

STATEMENT 


The facts of the case as contained in 
House Report No. 410 are as follows: 

“The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion in its report to the committee indicated 
that it took no position concerning the bill. 

“The information submitted to the com- 
mittee in connection with the bill indicates 
that Mr. Omer Penner was captured on De- 
cember 23, 1941, by the Japanese on Wake 
Island. He had arrived on the island in Oc- 
tober of that year as a civilian employee of 
a contractor—Pacific Naval Air Bases. He 
therefore was interned as a civilian and was 
not a military prisoner of war. In January 
of 1942, he was taken to China. He spent 18 
months there in two camps—Woo Sung and 
King Wan. In August of 1943, he was trans- 
ported to Osaka, Japan, where he was in- 
terned until about May 1945. At that time 
he was moved to Honsu Island, where he 
remained until the war's end. At that time he 
was taken to Yokohama, and from that port 
returned to San Francisco. 

“In attempting to assert his claim for ben- 
efits based upon his detention during 
the war, Mr. Penner attempted to file a 
claim under the original provisions of the 
War Claims Act of 1948. He filed this claim 
on February 28, 1951, but the claim was de- 
nied since the act at that time excluded em- 
ployees of contractors from receiving benefits. 
As is noted in the report of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, Public Law 
744 of the 83rd Congress, known as the 
War Claims Amendments of 1954, amended 
the act so as to include certain classes of 
civilian American citizens so as to make them 
eligible for detention benefits. Although Mr. 
Penner appears to have been within the group 
eligible under the amendment, he did not be- 
come aware of the change in the law. In 
this connection, the committee observes that 
Mr. Penner by reason of the prior rejection 
of his claim was under the impression that 
he was not eligible for any benefits. When at 
length he learned of the enactment of the 
amendments he inquired concerning his eli- 
gibility under the amendment. However, his 
inquiry was made on August 1, 1956, and at 
that time he was advised that the time limi- 
tations under the act barred Commission 
consideration of his claim. 
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“While the Commission attempted to ad- 
vise all potential claimants of the change in 
she act and further attempted to send notice 
of the act’s provisions and application forms 
to potential claimants who were known to 
the Commission, Mr. Penner due to a change 
of address apparently received no notice of 
the amendment to the original act. The 
committee is advised that at the time in 
question, Mr, Penner was working on various 
construction jobs in other parts of the coun- 
try in the time between the enactment of 
Public Law 744 in 1954 and his inquiry in 
1956, The committee feels that Mr. Penner 
was diligent in attempting to assert his 
rights. It is entirely possible that the initial 
rejection of his attempt to file a claim 
discouraged his further inquiry and it was 
not until he became aware of the amend- 
ment that he had any actual notice of the 
fact that he might have been eligible to as- 
sert a claim, Further, it must be considered 
that this bill merely permits the filing of a 
claim. His eligibility and the amount of ben- 
efits to which he is entitled will have to be 
determined by the Commission in accordance 
with applicable law. Based on the circum- 
stances of this case, it is recommended that 
the bill, as amended, be considered favorably. 

In agreement with the views of the House, 
the committee recommends favorable enact- 
ment. 


FRANK I. MELLIN, JR. 


The bill (H.R. 1674) for the relief of 
Frank I. Mellin, Jr., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
— 1 601), explaining the purpose of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize an addition of 102 hours of 
annual leave to the leave account of Frank 
I, Mellin, Jr., of West Orange, N.J., to com- 
pensate him for the loss of an equivalent 
amount of leave in the period from January 
1, 1962, through December 31, 1964, as an 
employee of the U.S. Post Office in Orange, 
N.J., due to the fact that he was not cred- 
ited with leave properly due him in that 
period. 

Section 2 of the bill makes it clear that 
section 203 (c) of the Annual and Sick Leave 
Act of 1951, as amended, con limita- 
tions on leave shall not apply to the 102 
hours which would be added in this manner 
and will not affect the use of accumulation 
of other annual leave. Section 2 further 
makes it clear that the leave added under 
the authority of the provisions of the bill 
shall not be settled by means of a cash pay- 
ment in the event of separation or death. 

STATEMENT 

The facts of the case as contained in 
House Report 412 are as follows: 

“The report of the Post Office Department 
to the committee on the bill states that it 
recommends the enactment of the bill with 
the correction as to the amount of leave 
L is provided by the committee amend- 
men 

“Mr. Frank I. Mellin, Jr. was employed by 
the Post Office Department on February 21, 
1961, and at the time of his employment 
was placed in annual leave category 4. Be- 
cause of his previous military service, at 
that time he should have been placed in 
leave category 6; however, this error did not 
come to light until January of 1965 at the 
time Mr. Mellin was appointed as a career 
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carrier (substitute). It was in connection 
with his transfer to career carrier (substi- 
tute) from his previous classification as a 
temporary indefinite carrier (substitute) that 
the personnel section of the Post Office 
found that Mr. Mellin was not receiving the 
proper amount of leave credit. As a result of 
this error and the 30-day ceiling on the ac- 
cumulated annual leave (5 U.S.C. 6304), Mr. 
Mellin had been required to forfeit 38 hours 
in the calendar year 1962, 56 hours in 1963, 
and 8 hours in 1964. The total of those for- 
feitures came to 102 hours of leave which 
under applicable law could not be credited 
at the time the error was discovered because 
of the ceiling on accumulated annual 
leave. 

“It is clear to this committee that the 
particular circumstances of this case justify 
legislative relief. Had the leave been correctly 
credited at the time that it was earned, Mr. 
Mellin would have been in a position to use 
that leave as other employees were able to do 
who were properly credited with their leave. 
However, when the error was recognized, 
there was no way in which he could either 
take the leave or have it credited to his ac- 
count. The Post Office Department recog- 
nizes the equities in this case and states its 
reasons for recommending the legislation as 
follows: 

“*There was clear administrative error in 
this case, and the employee was without 
fault in the matter. While we believe there is 
a definite need for general legislation grant- 
ing agencies authority to correct administra- 
tive errors in cases of this kind, we also feel 
that application of the present law to the 
particular circumstances of Mr. Mellin's case 
has resulted in an inequity which can only 
be corrected by legislative action along the 
lines provided for in H.R. 1674. 

We recommend that the bill be corrected 
to indicate the proper amount of leave for- 
feited and, as corrected, receive favorable 
consideration.’ 

“In view of the recommendations of the 
Department and the particular facts of this 
case, it is recommended that the bill, 
amended to provide for a credit of 102 hours, 
be considered favorably.” 

In agreement with the views of the House, 
the committee recommends favorable enact- 
ment. 


JOHN J. McGRATH 


The bill (H.R. 2477) for the relief of 
John J. McGrath was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
602), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay John J. McGrath, of Albany, Ga., $879 
to reimburse him for the amount he was re- 
quired to pay the United States for the loss 
of registered mail stolen on November 13, 
1964, from the mailtruck operated by him 
as an employee of the Post Office Department. 

STATEMENT 

The facts of the case, as contained in 
House Report No. 499, are as follows: 

“The bill, H.R. 2477, was the subject of a 
subcommittee hearing on May 11, 1967. The 
testimony at that hearing established that on 
November 13, 1964, John J. McGrath was 
working as a letter carrier in the post office 
at Albany, Ga. The schedule on that date 
called for a collection tour of five contract 
stations. He was driving a truck which was 
an old box-shaped van which had the left 
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door strapped open to keep it from sliding 
back and forth and in such a position that 
it could not be locked. When he reached the 
last substation, Carrier McGrath placed the 
satchel containing registered mail on a shelf 
on the back of the dashboard of his truck. 
On his first trip out of the substation with 
a heavy load of parcels, he noticed that the 
satchel was missing. He immediately reported 
the theft to the Post Office Department. The 
report of the Post Office Department to the 
committee on the bill indicates that a sub- 
sequent investigation of the accident by Post 
Office authorities resulted in a determination 
that Mr. McGrath was negligent in leaving 
the satchel in an unlocked, unattended truck 
while making his collections. It is on this 
ground that the Post Office Department has 
questioned relief in this instance. 

“It was because of the questions raised by 
the Post Office Department that a hearing 
was conducted on this bill for the purpose 
of further developing the facts of the case. 
Testimony at that hearing indicated that 
the burden placed on the carrier in making 
the collections from the contract stations 
was such that the additional requirement of 
carrying the satchel of registered mail back 
and forth was a difficult and awkward re- 
quirement. Further, it was indicated that the 
carriers in that particular post office had 
followed the practice of placing the 
mail satchel on the shelf in back of the dash- 
board as was done in this case. Further it 
appears that packages had accumulated 
throughout the day from the various con- 
tract stations and fell to Mr. McGrath to 
collect these packages and place them in 
his truck. 

“The committee feels that the fact that 
the truck could not be locked under these 
circumstances should be taken as a mitigat- 
ing circumstance sufficient to justify legis- 
lative relief in this instance. Accordingly, it 
is recommended that the bill be considered 
favorably.” 

After a review of the facts of this case the 
committee concurs in the conclusions reached 
by the House committee and accordingly 
recommends that favorable consideration be 
given H.R. 2477, without amendment. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 3498) for the relief of 
Daniel M. Dew & Sons, Inc., and Dewey 
Campbell was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


FRED W. KOLB, JR. 


The bill (H.R. 6189) for the relief 
of Fred W. Kolb, Jr., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
A a 604), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Fred W. Kolb, Jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., of that portion of the indebted- 
ness based on an erroneous payment of com- 
pensation paid him by the Army in 1960 
which is equal to the amount of additional 
Federal income tax paid by him for that year 
as the result of having the erroneous com- 
pensation included in his income for that 
taxable year. 
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STATEMENT 


The facts of the case as contained in House 
Report No. 424 are as follows: 

“The Department of the Army in its report 
to the committee on the bill has indicated 
that it has no objection to the bill pro- 
vided it contains language making it clear 
that any amounts repaid upon the reduced 
amount of the indebtedness are not to be 
deductible for Federal income tax purposes. 

“Fred W. Kolb, Jr., retired from the Army 
as a chief warrant officer (WA) on October 
31, 1957, and began drawing retired pay for 
over 22 years of service. Following the enact- 
ment of Public Law 86-324 (73 Stat. 596 
(1959)) the Army paid Mr. Kolb $3,852 in 
readjustment pay on January 20, 1960. Pay- 
ment was improper because Mr. Kolb was 
immediately eligible for retired pay when he 
retired from the Army and also because he 
had not been involuntarily separated. As a 
result of the overpayment he was taxed an 
additional $1,198.44 for 1960. This amount 
has been verified by the Internal Revenue 
Service, after determination of the over- 
payment in 1962 and collection action by 
the Department of the Army. 

“Mr. Kolb on April 14, 1964, filed an 
amendment to his 1960 tax return seeking 
a refund of the additional tax for 1960 but 
the claim was denied. No administrative 
means have been available to allow a 
credit for any taxable year for any part of 
the additional $1,198.44 paid for 1960 because 
Mr. Kolb as of May 1, 1966, has repaid only 
$2,015.42 of the $3,852.00 received in read- 
justment pay. Section 1341(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 
1341 (a)) requires repayment of more than 
$3,000 in a taxable year to authorize such 
a credit. Mr. Kolb is repaying his indebted- 
ness by monthly deductions of $59.58 from 
his retired pay and is entitled only to a de- 
duction for the amount of the indebtedness 
repaid during a taxable year if he elects to 
itemize deductions on his return. 

“The Treasury Department advises that 
Mr. Kolb has not received any tax savings 
as a result of deductions taken from year to 
year in repaying the indebtedness, but Mr. 
Kolb has not completely refunded the over- 
payment and the possibility of a double tax 
benefit in 1966 or subsequent years is still 
present, through both the reduction in the 
liability of Mr. Kolb called for by this bill 
and his claiming deductions in the year of 
repayment. The Army commented that con- 
ceivably through a refund claim for earlier 
years, Mr. Kolb might also still claim deduc- 
tions for amounts repaid in earlier years. The 
committee agrees that it is appropriate that 
a double tax benefit not be permitted. 

“The bill introduced in the 90th Congress 
as H.R. 6189 contains the following lan- 
guage: 

No amount repaid by Mr. Kolb in satis- 
faction of the indebtedness to the United 
States described in the proceeding sentence 
shall be allowed as a deduction for purposes 
of the Federal income tax.’ 

“The report submitted to the committee 
on a similar bill in the 89th Congress sug- 
gested language which has a similar purpose. 
The committee has, therefore, determined 
that the language substantially meets the 
purposes outlined in the Army report. The 
Army stated that a possible refund claim 
might be asserted which would result in a 
double tax benefit should the relief provided 
in this bill be extended to Mr. Kolb. The 
committee agrees that this point should be 
made clear, however, normally a claim for 
refund must be made within a 3-year period 
and it appears that more than 3 years have 
now passed since the tax was paid on the 
1960 income. 

“In view of the position of the Depart- 
ment of the Army that it has no objection to 
the bill and the circumstances of this case, 
the committee recommends that relief be 
extended to Mr. Kolb as provided in the bill, 
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which merely relieves him of liability for the 
amount of additional Federal income tax 
due to the erroneous payment of compensa- 
tion. It is recommended that the bill be 
considered favorably. 

“The committee has been advised that an 
attorney has rendered services in connection 
with this matter and, accordingly, the bill 
carries the customary attorney's fee proviso.” 

In agreement with the views of the House, 
the committee recommends favorable en- 
actment. 


JESSE W. STUTTS, JR. 


The bill (H.R. 6663) for the relief of 
Jesse W. Stutts, Jr., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
— 605), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Jesse W. Stutts, Jr., of liability to 
pay $1,294.40, representing the aggregate 
amount of overpayment of compensation re- 
ceived by him during the period 
April 8, 1963, and ending May 29, 1965, both 
dates inclusive, as an employee of the De- 
partment of the Army at Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala., due to an administrative error which 
occurred without fault on his part. The bill 
would also permit the refund of any amounts 
paid or withheld because of this particular 
liability. 

STATEMENT 

The facts of the case as contained In House 
Report 428 are as follows: 

“The Department of the Army in its re- 
port to the committee on the bill has indi- 
cated that it has no objection to the bill, and 
the Comptroller General, while questioning 
individual relief, noted the ‘complexities and 
confusion’ involved in the 
laws giving rise to the problem and recom- 
mends general relief. 

“Erroneous pay determinations were made 
in Mr. Jesse W. Stutts’ case by Government 
personnel in attempting to apply the saved 
pay provisions of the Classification Act of 
1949 as affected by the Postal Service and 
Federal Employees Salary Act of 1962. Appar- 
ently, the task of the Government 
involved was complicated by the lack of 


“The difficulty in this case dates back to 
April 9, 1961, when a demotion from grade 
GS-13 to grade GS-12 became effective in 
Mr. Stutts’ case. Having served continuously 
in a higher grade for 2 years at the time of 
demotion, he was eligible for and continued 
to receive the pay of the higher grade for 
2 years (72 Stat. 830 (1958)) instead of the 
pay he would otherwise have received for 
step 6 of grade GS-12 until October 21, 1962, 
and thereafter for step 7, as added by the 
Salary Reform Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 841). 
Upon the expiration of Mr. Stutts’ 2-year 
salary retention period on April 8, 1963, Army 
administrative personnel erroneously inter- 
preted the provisions of the Salary Reform 
Act of 1962, which had increased from six to 
nine the number of scheduled step increases 
in grade GS-12, as authority to place Mr. 
Stutts in step 8, the next higher pay period 
of GS-12 above his saved rate, and as author- 
ity to advance him on September 22, 1963, to 
step 9. The Civil Service Commission specifi- 
cally provided, however, in Federal Personnel 
Manual Letter No. 531-27, dated May 10, 
1963, that the increase in the number of 
steps under the Federal Salary Reform Act 
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of 1962 did not authorize an increase above 
the rate established during the salary reten- 
tion period. Under this interpretation Mr. 
Stutts should have been placed in step 7 of 
grade GS-12 instead of step 8 upon the ex- 
piration of his 2-year salary retention period 
and was not entitled to be advanced to step 
9 on September 22, 1963. An audit in 1965 
revealed that these errors had resulted in 
overpayments of $1,294.40 from April 8, 1963, 
through May 29, 1965. 

“The Comptroller General in his report 
traced the history of the action taken in 
Mr. Stutts’ case, and outlines the steps which 
should have been taken. The highest step in 
Grade GS-12 which could have been selected 
at the time of downgrading as a basis for the 
salary rate of Mr. Stutts at the expiration of 
the 2-year retention period was step 6. Fol- 
lowing this, on October 21, 1962, he would 
have been entitled to be granted a construc- 
tive within-grade increase to step 7 under 
section 602(b) (10) of Public Law 87-793, and 
in April 1963 following the expiration of his 
saved pay period he would have been en- 
titled to have his salary rate so fixed. 

“Upon discovery of the errors the agency 
corrected or canceled all improper personnel 
actions subsequent to April 8, 1963. Such 
action resulted in changing the employee's 
salary rate from GS-12, step 8, $11,680 to 
GS-12, step 7, $11,365 per annum on April 8, 
1963; from GS-12, step 9, $11,995 per annum, 
to GS-12, step 7, $11,365 per annum on Sep- 
tember 22, 1963; and from GS-12, step 9, 
$12,620 and $13,090 (statutory increases), to 
GS-12, step 7, $11,960 and $12,380 per an- 
num as of January 12 and July 12, 1964. On 
the basis thereof the agency determined that 
during the period from April 8, 1963, through 
May 29, 1965, Mr. Stutts had been overpaid 
in the gross amount of $1,294.40 and upon 
being so advised he agreed to make repay- 
ment and is doing so by means of payroll de- 
ductions of $10 per biweekly pay period. 

“The committee finds that this is a proper 
case for legislative relief. In indicating that 
it had no objection to relief, the Department 
of the Army stated that its investigation in- 
dicated that Mr. Stutts had acted in good 
faith and did not suspect any irregularity 
until he was acvised of the error in June of 
1965. Further the Army report outlined the 
financial responsibilities of Mr. Stutts in 
addition to the liability imposed as the re- 
sult of the Government's error. In this con- 
nection, the Army stated: 

The Department of the Army does not 
oppose a bill for private relief when a civilian 
employee has received in good faith and for 
services performed an erroneous payment 
made through administrative error. The 
overpayments in this case resulted from an 
erroneous interpretation of the Federal Sal- 
ary Reform Act of 1962, supra, and an over- 
sight of administrative personnel in applying 
a Civil Service Commission interpretation of 
the act. There is nothing to indicate that Mr. 
Stutts did not receive the erroneous pay- 
ments in good faith and he apparently had no 
reason to suspect any irregularity until noti- 
fied of the overpayments by the deputy fi- 
mance and accounting officer at Redstone 
Arsenal in June 1965. In a statement sub- 
mitted to the Department of the Army on 
August 18, 1965, Mr. Stutts explained that his 
monthly expenditures exceed his net 
monthly income. His wife does not work and 
he is her sole financial support. Since dis- 
covery of the overpayments the United States 
is withholding approximately $30 each pay 
period to satisfy the indebtedness. In view of 
these equitable considerations, the Depart- 
RRO ALES DO CRORES to te 

“In view of the facts outlined above and 
in the departmental reports, it is recom- 
mended that the bill, as amended, be con- 
sidered favorably.” 

In agreement with the views of the House, 
the rae a recommends favorable enact- 
ment. 
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MARILYN SHORETTE 


The bill (H.R. 6666) for the relief of 
Marilyn Shorette was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2757) for the relief of 
Comdr. Albert G. Berry, Jr., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


“SPRING GARDEN PLANTING WEEK” 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 85) to 
authorize the President to issue annually 
a proclamation designating the 7-day 
period comprising the first full week in 
October of each year as “Spring Garden 
Planting Week” was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 85 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue annually a proclamation designating 
the seven-day period comprising the first 
full week in October of each year as “Spring 
Garden Planting Week,” and inviting the 
governments of the States and communities 
and the people of the United States to join 
in the observance of such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF JULY 4, 1966 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8629) to amend the act of 
July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491), which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, on 
page 2, after line 4, insert: 

4, By deleting in section 2(b) (1) the word 
“Four” and in lieu thereof the 
word “Six”; and by deleting in section 2(b) 
(2) the word “Four” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “Six”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 609), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 

The purpose of the amendment is to in- 
crease the Senate membership on the Com- 
mission from four members to six members, 
and to increase the House of Representatives 
membership on the Commission from four 
members to six members. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is fourfold: First, it would add the 
Secretary of Commerce as an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Commission; second, it would ex- 
tend the date on which the Commission shall 
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report to the President by 1 year—from July 
4, 1968, to July 4, 1969; third, it would au- 
thorize the appropriation of public funds to 
finance the work of the Commission; and 
lastly, it would increase the Senate mem- 
bers on the Commission from four to six, 
and the House members on the Commission 
from four to six. 
STATEMENT 

Public Law 89-491, approved July 4, 1966, 
established the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission to commemorate the 
American Revolution. The act required that 
the Commission submit a comprehensive re- 
port recommending to the President an over- 
all program of coordinated commemorative 
activities on or before July 4, 1968. The con- 
gressional members of the Commission were 
appointed early in 1967, and include Sena- 
tors John O. Pastore, of Rhode Island, Harry 
F. Byrd, Jr., of Virginia, Norris Cotton, of 
New Hampshire, and Edward W. Brooke, of 
Massachusetts; and Representatives Harold 
D. Donohue, of Massachusetts, Richard H. 
Poff, of Virginia, John P. Saylor, of Penn- 
sylvania, and John O. March, of Virginia. 
The Presidential appointments of the 17 
members from private life became effective 
on February 22, 1967. On that date the first 
meeting of the Commission was held in 
Washington, D.C. 

At its first meeting the Commission recom- 
mended amendments to Public Law 89-491, 
which would extend the date on which the 
comprehensive report of the Commission 
would be due; provide for membership on 
the Commission for the Secretary of Com- 
merce; and provide for statutory appropri- 
ation authorization for such sums as may be 
necessary for the Commission to carry out 
the purposes of the act. H.R. 8629 was intro- 
duced at the request of the Bureau of the 
Budget in order to effectuate the changes 
proposed by the Commission. 

It appears that the Commission will con- 
sider the question of a major international 
exposition as part of the bicentennial cele- 
brations. In view of the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has the major responsi- 
bility in the executive branch for fairs and 
expositions held in the United States, it 
seems appropriate that the Secretary of 
Commerce should be an ex officio member of 
the Commission. The committee is also per- 
suaded that an extension to July 4, 1969, 
within which to submit its report to the 
President is warranted. 

It was the opinion of many that in view 
of the great interest of all Americans in the 
Revolution bicentennial that the Commis- 
sion should be privately financed. The stat- 
ute enacted by Congress establishing the 
Commission specifically requires that it be 
financed by public donations only. However, 
in considering H.R. 8629, the committee be- 
lieves that for the purpose of employing and 
retaining qualified personnel through the 
initial 2-year period of planning, coordinat- 
ing, and report preparation, the assurance of 
sufficient funds to meet expenses is necessary 
and that public funds may appropriately be 
made available for financing the basic plan- 
ning that the Commission has been directed 
to do. Therefore, the committee has proposed 
an amendment to H.R. 8629 to authorize 
an appropriation not to exceed $450,000 to 
cover the expenses of the administrative staff 
through fiscal year 1969 only. The authoriza- 
tion of $450,000, for the period ending June 
30, 1969, is based on budget estimates of the 
Commission for salary and other service ex- 
penses which run approximately $225,000 
annually. The authorization for appropria- 
tions is only through the period fiscal year 
1969. The committee believes that 
should later review the question of whether 
the Commission should depend on donated 
funds or Government appropriations to fi- 
nance its further operations. 

The committee believes that H.R. 8629, as 
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amended, has a meritorious purpose and, 
accordingly, recommends its favorable con- 
sideration. 


SOFIA DORR 


The bill (S. 362) for the relief of Sofia 
Dorr was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 362 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Sofia Dorr shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 610), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Sofia Dorr. The bill provides for 
an appropriate quota deduction and for the 
payment of the required visa fee. 


DR. BRANDLA DON 


The bill (S. 1395) for the relief of Dr. 
Brandla Don (nee ) was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 1395 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Brandla Don (nee Praschnik) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
eee residence as of September 29, 
1 


. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 611), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. ORLANDO O. LOPEZ 


The bill (S. 1556) for the relief of Dr. 
Orlando O. Lopez was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 1556 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
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the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Orlando O. Lopez shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of July 16, 1962. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 612), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturali- 
zation, 


BERTHA ITURRIOZ ARTECHE 


The bill (S. 1865) for the relief of 
Bertha Iturrioz Arteche was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 1865 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Bertha Iturrioz Arteche shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of October 31, 1960. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ae 613), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. JOSE ERNESTO GARCIA Y 
TOJAR 


The bill (S. 1968) for the relief of Dr. 
Jose Ernesto Garcia y Tojar was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 1968 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Jose Ernesto Garcia y Tojar shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of November 23, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 614), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for natural- 
ization. 


CARLOS FERNANDEZ 


The bill (S. 1979) for the relief of 
Carlos Fernandez was considered, or- 
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dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 
S. 1979 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Carlos Fernandez shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
March 6, 1962, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
615), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. ANACLETO C. FERNANDEZ 


The bill (S. 2005) for the relief of Dr. 
Anacleto C. Fernandez was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2005 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Anacleto C. Fernandez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of May 31, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
616), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. ANTONIO M. TAGLE 


The bill (S. 2071) for the relief of 
Dr. Antonio M. Tagle was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2071 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the p of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Antonio M. Tagle shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 28, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
617), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


October 12, 1967 


DR. ALBERTO DE JONGH 


The bill (S. 2078) for the relief of Dr. 
Alberto De Jongh was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2078 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Doctor Alberto De Jongh shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 12, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 618), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


JACQUELINE WHANG-PENG 


The bill (S. 2081) for the relief of 
Jacqueline Whang-Peng was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2081 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Jacqueline Whang-Peng shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of April 1, 1957. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
1 5 619), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. OCTAVIO SUAREZ-MURIAS 


The bill (S. 2119) for the relief of Dr. 
Octavio Suarez-Murias was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2119 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Octavio Suarez-Murias shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of May 29, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
620), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, 


DR. ANGEL TREJO PADRON 


The bill (S. 2139) for the relief of Dr. 
Angel Trejo Padron was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2139 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Angel Trejo Padron shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of May 6, 1962. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
Leg 621), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. ROLANDO POZO Y JIMENEZ 


The bill (S. 2167) for the relief of Dr. 
Rolando Pozo y Jimenez was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2167 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Rolando Pozo y Jimenez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 24, 1959. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 622), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
asa we aad to file a petition for naturaliza- 

on. 


DR. EDGAR REINALDO NUNEZ BAEZ 


The bill (S. 2176) for the relief of 
Dr. Edgar Reinaldo Nunez Baez was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 2176 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Edgar Reinaldo Nunez 
Baez shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of February 9, 
1963. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 623), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, 


DR. RAFAEL DE LA PORTILLA 
LAVASTIDA 


The bill (S. 2192) for the relief of Dr. 
Rafael de la Portilla Lavastida was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 2192 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Rafael de la Portilla Lavastida 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of August 13, 1960. 


MERCEDES DE TOFFOLI 


The bill (H.R. 1572) for the relief of 
Mercedes De Toffoli was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
ae. 625) , explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant first 
preference status to the adopted daughter of 
U.S. citizens, thus enabling her to enjoy the 
preference of natural-born alien sons and 
daughters of citizens of the United States. 


DR. ALFREDO F. MENDEZ 


The bill (H.R, 7324) for the relief of 
Dr. Alfredo F. Mendez was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
“hing 626), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the sta- 
tus of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Alfredo F. Mendez, doctor of 
medicine, as of November 5, 1960, thus en- 
abling him to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


JAN DROEOT 


The bill (H.R. 8254) for the relief of 
Jan Drobot, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an excerpt from the report (No. 
627) , explaining the purposes of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to exempt Jan 
Drobot from the provisions of section 313 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


DR. VIOLETA VORTEGA BROWN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 772) for the relief of Dr, Violeta 
Vortega Brown, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “of” where it appears 
the first time, strike out “the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this Act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number 
from the first year that such quota is 
available.”; and insert “October 25, 
1962.“; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Violeta V. Ortega Brown shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of October 25, 1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ar 628), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
in accordance with established precedents. 


YANG OK YOO (MARIA MARGURITA) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1490) for the relief of Yang Ok 
Yoo (Maria Margurita), which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, section 204 
(c), relating to the number of petitions 
which may be approved in behalf of orphans, 
shall be inapplicable in the case of a petition 
filed in behalf of Yang Ok Yoo (Maria 
Margurita) by Mr. and Mrs. Henry N. Votel, 
citizens of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 633) , explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States 
in an immediate relative status of an orphan 
to be adopted by citizens of the United 
States, notwithstanding the fact that the 
prospective adoptive parents have previously 
had the maximum number of petitions ap- 
proved, The bill has been amended in ac- 
cordance with established precedents. 


MISS AMALIA SERESLY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1808) for the relief of Miss 
Amalia Seresly, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 203(a) 
(1) and 204 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Miss Amalia Seresly shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien unmarried daughter of Mr. Demosthe- 
nes Raptelis, a citizen of the United States: 
Provided, That no natural parent of the 
beneficiary, by virtue of such parentage, shall 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 632), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to qualify for first 
preference status as the unmarried daughter 
of a citizen of the United States. The bill has 
been amended in accordance with established 
precedents. 


SUSAN ELIZABETH (CHO) LONG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1828) for the relief of Susan 
Elizabeth (Cho) Long, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with ar. amendment, in line 8, 
after the word “Act” strike out the 
comma and “subject to all the conditions 
in that section relating to orphans”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Susan Elizabeth (Cho) Long 
may be classified as a child within the mean- 
ing of section 101 (b) (1)(F) of the Act, upon 
approval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Miss Joyce M. Long, a citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the said 
Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
e 631), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States in 
an immediate relative status of the adopted 
daughter of a citizen of the United States. 
The amendment is technical in nature. 


LISA MARIE (KIM) LONG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1829) for the relief of Lisa Marie 
(Kim) Long, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 8, strike out 
the comma and “subject to all the con- 
ditions in that section relating to 
orphans”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Lisa Marie (Kim) Long may 
be classified as a child within the meaning 
of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon 
approval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Miss Joyce M. Long, a citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the said 
Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 630), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States in 
an immediate relative status of the adopted 
daughter of a citizen of the United States. 
The amendment is technical in nature. 


VIRGILIO A. ARANGO, M.D. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2023) for the relief of Virgilio A. 
Arango, M.D., which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 6 after the 
word “of” strike out “July 11, 1961” and 
insert “July 12, 1961”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

S. 2023 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Virgilio A. Arango, doctor of medicine, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of July 12, 1961. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
gio. 629), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printec in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 


enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
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to reflect the proper date upon which he 
entered the United States. 


MARIAM MANTZIOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1147) for the relief of Mariam 
Mantzios which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “Act,” strike out “Mariam 
Mantzios” and insert “Mariana Mant- 
zios”; and in line 7 after the word “said” 
strike out “Mariam Mantzios” and insert 
“Mariana Mantzios“; so as to make the 
bill read: 

S. 1147 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mariana Mantzios may be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of such Act, subject to 
the proviso to such section, and a petition 
may be filed in behalf of the said Mariana 
Mantzios by Mr. and Mrs. Mike Mantzios, 
citizens of the United States, pursuant to 
section 204(a) of such Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
+ bill for the relief of Mariana Mant- 

os.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 634), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States in 
an immediate relative status of the adopted 
daughter of citizens of the United States. 
The bill has been amended in accordance 
with the suggestion of the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization to correct 
the spelling of the beneficiary's name. 


JUAN ANDRES LLITERAS, 
AND HIS WIFE 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S.1690) for the relief of Juan 
Andres Lliteras, and his wife which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “Bellido” strike out 
“Andres”; and on page 2, line 1, after 
“1960” strike out the comma and “upon 
payment of the required visa fee”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

S. 1690 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, (a) Juan Andres Lliteras shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 28, 1961; and (b) En- 
gracia Heydrich Bellido Lliteras, the wife of 
the said Juan Andres Lliteras, shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 11, 1960. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
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for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Juan Andres Llit- 
eras and his wife, Engracia Heydrich 
Bellido Lliteras.“ 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
635), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiaries to file petitions for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
to correct the female beneficiary’s name and 
to delete reference to the payment of the re- 
quired visa fee, since the fee was paid at the 
time of the adjustment of status. 


DR. MARIO JOSE REMIREZ 
DEESTENOZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2022) for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Jose Ramirez DeEstenoz which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, in line 4, 
after the word “Jose” strike out “Ra- 
mirez” and insert “Remirez”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

S. 2022 

Be is enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Mario Jose Remirez DeEstenoz 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of July 24, 1961. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario Jose 
Remirez DeEstenoz.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 636), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization, The bill has been amended 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization to correct the spelling of the bene- 
ficiary’s name. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CHECKS 
WITH FORGED SIGNATURES 


The bill (S. 1440) to include in the 
prohibitions contained in section 2314 
of title 18, United States Code, the trans- 
portation with unlawful intent in inter- 
state or foreign commerce of travelers 
checks bearing forged countersignatures 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am, of 
course, most pleased that we are about 
t- act favorably on S. 1440, a bill I intro- 
duced early this year to include in the 
prohibitions contained in section 2314 
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of title 18, United States Code, the trans- 
portation with unlawful intent in inter- 
state or foreign commerce of travelers 
checks bearing forged countersignatures. 

The growth and acceptance of com- 
mercial travel check facilities in the past 
few years has uncovered in our statutes 
a loophole governing the transportation 
across State lines of fraudulent negoti- 
able instruments. Due to the inherent 
nature of travelers checks, we virtually 
always find the element of interstate 
commerce involved in their use. State and 
local laws have proven inadequate to deal 
with the problem of their criminal 
misuse. 

S. 1440 has the endorsement of our 
Justice Department and, of course, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee which has 
favorably reported the bill. 

Mr. President, additional broadening 
of our criminal statutes in this area may 
be necessary in the future. It is my in- 
tention to look further into this possible 
necessity. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 1440 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2314 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the third para- 
graph thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“Whoever, with unlawful or fraudulent 
intent, transports in interstate or foreign 
commerce any traveler’s check bearing a 
forged countersignature; or”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 


(No. 637), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to make it a 
Federal crime to transport in interstate or 
foreign commerce, with unlawful intent, 
traveler’s checks bearing forged countersig- 
natures by amending section 2314 of title 
18, of the United States Code. 


EXPLANATION 


Section 2314 of title 18, of the United 
States Code among other things prohibits 
the transportation, with unlawful or fraud- 
ulent intent, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of any security knowing it to have 
been falsely made, forged, altered, or coun- 
terfeited. 

S. 1440 would enlarge the scope of sec- 
tion 2314 of title 18, United States Code, by 
adding a new paragraph making it a Federal 
crime to transport, with unlawful or fraud- 
ulent intent, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, any traveler’s check bearing a forged 
countersignature, 

Section 2311 of title 18 of the United States 
Code includes traveler’s checks under the 
definition of the term “securities” as used 
in an existing paragraph of section 2314. 
However, the Attorney General points out in 
a letter dated July 3, 1967, that the words 
“falsely made, forged, altered, or counter- 
feited’’ have been construed to refer only to 
the making or execution of an instrument 
and not to cover a validly executed instru- 
ment bearing a forged countersignature 
(Streett v. United States, 331 F. 2d 151 (C.A. 
8, 1964). Prior to the Streett decision the 
Department of Justice had taken the position 
that the countersignature on a traveler’s 
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check is within the proscription of section 
2314, 

The American Express Co. states that since 
the Streett decision there has been an in- 
crease of reported losses of traveler's checks 
in excess of 50 percent and a loss increase 
in dollar amount in excess of 90 percent. 

Representatives of the traveler's check 
industry also state that their records indi- 
cate that a great majority of traveler's checks 
issued are used in interstate commerce. Con- 
sequently, lost or stolen traveler's checks are 
most susceptible to forgeries and illegal 
transportation. 

One firm in the industry states: 

“Our files, and those of many enforcement 
agencies, show conclusively the involvement 
of organized criminal gangs in the theft and 
fraudulent encashment of traveler’s cheques. 
In depriving the Federal authorities of juris- 
diction, the Streett decision has tended to 
hamper the solution of these crimes, while 
the stolen traveler’s cheques and their pro- 
ceeds have moved into interstate com- 
merce * * *, The restoration of Federal 
jurisdiction by the enactment of (this bill) 
will be an added tool in the hands of Fed- 
eral authorities in their war on crime and a 
deterrent to the organized criminals who 
have profited.” 

The Attorney General endorses this bill 
and reports that the Bureau of the Budget 
has no objections to its enactment. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 10932) for the relief of 
Gilmour C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air 
Force, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


DANGEROUS ACTS ABOARD TRAINS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 552) to amend title 18, United 
States Code, in order to provide that 
committing acts dangerous to persons 
on board trains shall be a criminal of- 
fense which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 9, after the word 
“board” insert “any trains”; in the same 
line after the word “anyone” strike out 
“who he believes will” and insert “about 
to”; on page 2, line 2, after the word “of” 
insert “such”; and in the same line, after 
the word “persons” strike out on 
board”; in line 4, after the word “em- 
ployed” insert “on the line of any com- 
mon carrier engaged”; in line 5, after the 
word “commence” strike out “by any rail- 
road”; in line 7, after the word “or” 
strike out both.“ and insert both.“; 
after line 7, insert: 

Upon the trial of any person charged with 
any offense set forth in this section, it shall 
not be necessary to set forth or prove the 
particular person against whom it was in- 
tended to commit the offense, or that it was 
intended to commit such offense against any 
particular person. 


And after line 12, insert: 
A judgment of conviction or acquittal on 
the merits under the laws of any State shall 


be a bar to any prosecution under this sec- 
tion for the same act or acts, 


So as to make the bill read: 


S. 552 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That chapter 97 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
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amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new section as follows: 


“§ 1993. Committing acts dangerous to per- 
sons on board trains 

“Whoever willfully, with intent to endanger 
the safety of any person on board any train 
or anyone about to board the same, or with 
a reckless disregard for the safety of such 
persons commits any act with respect to any 
train, e, motor unit, or car used, oper- 
ated, or employed on the line of any common 
carrier engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

“Upon the trial of any person charged with 
any offense set forth in this section, it shall 
not be necessary to set forth or prove the 
particular person against whom it was in- 
tended to commit the offense, or that it was 
intended to commit such offense against any 

cular person. 

“A Judgment of conviction or acquittal on 
the merits under the laws of any State shall 
be a bar to any prosecution under this sec- 
tion for the same act or acts.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 97 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following: 


“1993. Committing acts dangerous to per- 
sons on board trains.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor» an excerpt from the report (No. 
639), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to amend chapter 97 (Rail- 
roads), of title 18, United States Code, to 
provide that committing acts dangerous to 
persons on board trains shall be a criminal 
offense. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


S. 552 was introduced in the first session 
of the 90th Congress by Senator Burdick, on 
January 19, 1967. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which then re- 
ferred it to the Special Subcommittee on 
criminal Laws and Procedures. Late in the 
89th Congress, second session, a similar bill 
had been introduced by Senator Hart, but no 
action was taken by the subcommittee since 
departmental reports on the measure were 
not received before the adjournment of the 
Congress. 

The subcommittee conducted public hear- 
ings on S. 552, along with other bills, on 
March 7, 8, 9; April 18, 19, 20; May 9; and 
July 10, 11, 12, 1967. At the hearings in April, 
the subcommittee heard the testimony of 
Senator Quentin N. Burdick, who introduced 
the bill. During the July hearings the sub- 
committee heard the testimony of Mr. J. L. 
Hastings, manager of special services for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Sys- 
tem; Mr. E. C. Sloan, district claim agent, 
and Mr. W. P. Meeker, inspector of police, 
both with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; 
Mr. D. L. Wood, chief special agent for the 
Illinois Central Railroad; Mr. T. W. Keating, 
senior vice chairman, Pennsylvania Lines 
East of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen, representing the Penn- 
sylvania System General Grievance Commit- 
tee and the Pennsylvania Reading Seashore 
Lines; and Mr. Edward L. McCulloch, repre- 
senting the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, whose membership includes 37,000 
railroad employees who operate the Nation's 
railroads. In addition to representing their 
employers, Messrs. Hastings, Sloan, Meeker, 
and Wood also represented the views of the 
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Association of American Railroads, whose 
membership comprises railroads that operate 
96 percent of the total mileage of all rail- 
roads in the United States, have annual reve- 
nues approximating 96 percent of the total 
annual revenues of the railroads, and whose 
employees constitute 95 percent of the total 
number of railroad workers in the United 
States. 
STATEMENT 


Incidents of stoning and shooting at trains, 
as well as other acts of vandalism, are be- 
coming more numerous in all parts of the 
country. Despite the efforts of the railroads 
and local authorities, the situation is grow- 
ing worse. Although there has been an in- 
crease in the number of persons apprehended 
for vandalizing trains, the number of trains 
vandalized and the number of persons in- 
jured as a result thereof has increased. 

Under existing law it is a Federal crime to 
wreck trains (18 U.S.C. 1922); to injure prop- 
erty moving in interstate commerce (15 
U.S.C. 1281); and to steal interstate ship- 
ments (18 U.S.C. 659). There is also existing 
Federal legislation prohibiting the trespass 
upon or entering of any train within the 
“exclusive jurisdiction” of the United States 
to commit any crime against any person or 
property thereon (18 U.S.C. 1991). At the 
present time, however, there is no Federal 
statute making it a criminal offense to in- 
jure persons on interstate trains unless the 
train is within the “exclusive jurisdiction” 
of the United States at the time the crime 
occurs. 

Passengers and crew members are appre- 
hensive of traveling in certain areas where 
acts of vandalism are commonplace. It is 
thought that, although passage of S. 552 will 
result in the apprehension of more individ- 
uals guilty of committing acts of vandalism 
against trains, its primary function and aim 
will be deterrence, 

In 1966, according to testimony received by 
the subcommittee, the combined number of 
windows broken on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Chicago & North Western Railroad, 
and the New Haven Railroad, totaled 5,551. 
As further evidence of the gravity of the 
problem, it was pointed out, statistics re- 
veal that for the year 1966 and during the 
first 4 months of 1967, 286 persons were in- 
jured riding in trains operated by the Penn- 
sylvania Rallroad as a result of shootings and 
stonings, These figures become all the more 
ominous when it is pointed out that there 
are over 80 major railroads in the United 
States, and myriad smaller ones. 

The seriousness of stoning and shooting at 
trains cannot be overemphasized, as evinced 
by the numerous instances of serious in- 
juries inflicted on passengers and crew mem- 
bers thus far, and the potential dangers of 
injury are frightening. Local police do not 
have the personnel or the investigative fa- 
cilities to detect and apprehend persons who 
are committing these acts so dangerous to 
passengers and crew riding our trains. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE REPORT 


The following letter from the Attorney 
General, dated April 24, 1967, gives the views 
of the Department of Justice on S. 552: 

“OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

“Washington, D.C., April 24, 1967. 
“Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
“Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
“U.S. Senate. 

“Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Justice concerning S. 552, a bill to amend 
title 18 of the United States Code in order 
to provide that committing acts dangerous 
to persons on board trains shall be a criminal 
offense. 

“The bill would add a new section 1993, 
to title 18, United States Code, to make it a 
Federal crime for any person to willfully 
commit any act with respect to a train, en- 
gine, motor unit, or car used, operated, or 
employed in interstate or foreign commerce 
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by any railroad, with intent to endanger the 
safety of any person on board or whom he 
believes will board, or with a reckless dis- 
regard for the safety of the persons on 
board. A violation of the proposed section 
would be punishable by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 10 years, or both. 

“While the bill is framed in broad lan- 
guage and the acts denounced are not spe- 
cifically defined, Senator Hart stated in in- 
troducing an identical measure in the 89th 
Congress that its provisions were aimed at 
individuals who throw rocks and other ob- 
jects at trains (Cong. Rec., Sept. 13, 1966, p. 
21412). 

“Under existing law, it is a Federal crime 
to derail or wreck trains or commit acts of 
depredation against railroad facilities with 
intent to derail or wreck trains (18 U.S.C. 
1922); to destroy or injure property moving 
in interstate or foreign commerce in the 
possession of a common or a contract carrier 
by railroad, motor vehicle, or aircraft (15 
U.S.C. 1281); to embezzle or steal interstate 
or foreign shipments (18 U.S.C. 659); and to 
embezzle and steal carrier’s funds derived 
from commerce (18 U.S.C. 660). Also, existing 
law, applicable to the special maritime and 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, 
provides Federal penalties for murder, rob- 
bery, or acts of violence against train pas- 
sengers or crewmembers (18 U.S.C. 1991). 

“We have no information that the num- 
ber or nature of the acts to be proscribed are 
such that they cannot be handled satisfac- 
torily by the States. Moreover, we assume 
that, unlike the statutes noted above, most 
of the instances of missile throwing would 
involve juveniles, making them more appro- 
priately a subject for local action in juve- 
nile court, Accordingly, we are unable to 
recommend the enactment of S.552. How- 
ever, in the event it is determined that 8. 
552 warrants favorable consideration, we sug- 
gest that a provision similar to that found 
in sections 659, 660, and 1992, title 18, United 
States Code, be added as follows: 

A Judgment of conviction or acquittal on 
the merits under the laws of any State shall 
be a bar to any prosecution under this sec- 
tion for the same act or acts.’ 

“The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
administration's program. 

“Sincerely, 
“RAMSEY CLARK, 
“Attorney General,” 
CONCLUSIONS 

The very difficulty of controlling vandal- 
ism suggests the necessity to bring every 
possible pressure to bear, both to apprehend 
individuals who have committed such acts 
and to deter, to the extent possible, the com- 
mission of vandalism against trains, passen- 
gers, and crews. Although Congress has en- 
acted a statute making it a Federal criminal 
offense to injure property moving in inter- 
state commerce (15 U.S.C. 1281) it is not now 
a criminal offense under Federal law to in- 
jure or kill a train passenger or employee— 
except when such offense occurs in territory 
within the “exclusive jurisdiction” of the 
United States (18 U.S.C. 1991). The commit- 
tee believes that the public interest with re- 
spect to the safety of train passengers and 
employees far exceeds that for the safe trans- 
portation of property, and therefore con- 
cludes that S. 552, as amended, would con- 
stitute a substantial improvement in exist- 
ing law and recommends that the bill, as 
amended, be favorably considered. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON NEW 
TECHNOLOGICAL USES OF COPY- 
RIGHTED WORKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2216) to establish a National 
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Commission on New Technological Uses 
of Copyrighted Works which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 2, line 
16, after the word “Senate,” strike out 
“representing” and insert “selected 
from”; in line 20, after the word “Sen- 
ate,” strike out “representing” and in- 
sert “selected from”; in line 24, after the 
word “Senate,” strike out “representing” 
and insert “selected from”; and on page 
5, line 6, after the word “any” insert 
“three or more”; so as to make the bill 
read: 
S. 2216 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
ESTABLISHMENT AND PURPOSE OF COMMISSION 

SECTION 1. (a) There is created in the Li- 
brary of Congress a National Commission on 
New Technological Uses of Copyrighted 
Works (hereafter called the Commission“). 

(b) The purpose of the Commission is to 
study and compile data on the reproduction 
and use of copyrighted works of authorship 
(1) in automatic systems capable of storing, 
processing, retrieving, and transferring in- 
formation, and (2) by various forms of ma- 
chine reproduction. The Commission shall 
make recommendations as to such changes 
in copyright law or procedures that may be 
necessary to assure for such purposes access 
to copyrighted works, and to provide recog- 
nition of the rights of copyright owners, 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of twenty-three members, appointed 
as follows: 

(1) A Chairman, who shall be the Li- 
brarian of Congress; 

(2) Two members of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate; 

(3) Two members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; 

(4) Seven members, to be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, selected from authors and other 
copyright owners; 

(5) Seven members, to be appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, selected from users of copy- 
righted works. 

(6) Four nongovernmental members to be 
appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, selected from 
the public generally. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall 
appoint by the vote of a plurality of the 
total membership, a Vice Chairman who 
shall act as Chairman in the absence or 
disability of the Chairman, or in the event 
of a vacancy in that office. The Register of 
Copyrights shall serve as an ex officlo member 
of the Commission. 

(c) Twelve members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled in 
the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF COMMISSION 

Src. 3. (a) Members of the Commission, 
other than officers or employees of the Fed- 
eral Government, shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $100 per day while en- 
gaged in the actual performance of Commis- 
sion duties, plus reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
in connection with such duties. 

(b) Any members of the Commission who 
are Officers or employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall serve on the Commission with- 
out compensation, but such members shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
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other necessary expenses in connection with 
the performance of their duties. 


STAFF 


Sec. 4. (a) To assist in its studies, the 
Commission may appoint a staff which shall 
be an administrative part of the Library of 
Congress. The staff shall be headed by an 
Executive Director, who shall be responsible 
to the Commission for the administration 
of the duties entrusted to the staff. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, tem- 
porary and intermittent services to the same 
extent as is authorized by section 15 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, but at 
rates not to exceed $100 per day. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 
Sec, 5. There are hereby authorized to be 


appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Within one year after the first 
meeting of the Commission it shall submit 
to the President and the Congress a pre- 
liminary report on its activities. 

(b) Within three years after the effective 
date of this Act the Commission shall sub- 
mit to the President and the Congress a 
final report on its study and investigation 
which shall include its recommendations 
and such proposals for legislation and ad- 
ministrative action as may be necessary to 
carry out its recommendations. 

(c) In addition to the preliminary report 
and final report required by this section, the 
Commission may publish such interim re- 
ports as it may determine, including but not 
limited to consultant’s reports, transcripts 
of testimony, seminar reports, and other 
Commission findings. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commission or, with the 
authorization of the Commission, any three 
or more of its members, may, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
hold hearings, administer oaths, and require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of 
documentary material. 

(b) With the consent of the Commission, 
any of its members may hold any meetings, 
seminars, or conferences considered appro- 
priate to provide a forum for discussion of 
the problems with which it is dealing. 

TERMINATION 

Sec. 8. On the sixtieth day after the date 
of the submission of its final report, the 
Commission shall terminate and all offices 
and employment under it shall expire. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an excerpt from the report (No. 
640), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to establish a National Com- 
mission to study and compile data on the 
reproduction and use of copyrighted works 
of authorship (1) in the automatic systems 
capable of storing, processing, retrieving, and 
transferring information, and (2) by various 
forms of machine reproduction. The Commis- 
sion is directed to make recommendations 
to the President and the Congress concern- 
ing such changes as may be necessary to as- 
sure for such purposes access to copyrighted 
works and to provide recognition of the 
rights of copyright owners, 
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STATEMENT 


The Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of this committee has 
conducted 17 days of hearings on the gen- 
eral revision of the copyright law. Testimony 
was received from 150 witnesses, and a num- 
ber of statements were submitted for inclu- 
sion in the hearing record. 

Prior to the introduction of copyright revi- 
sion legislation in the Congress, exhaustive 
study was given by the Copyright Office and 
various interested groups to those issues that 
it was anticipated would require attention 
by the Congress during the revision program. 
The current or potential impact of computers 
and other information storage and retrieval 
systems on the copyright revision effort was 
not foreseen and consequently the bill sub- 
mitted to the Congress did not take into ac- 
count the significance of this new tech- 
nology. 

The first extensive consideration of these 
matters in the Congress occurred during the 
hearings of this committee’s Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights on 
S. 597, the general copyright revision bill. At 
the same time within the executive branch 
the Committee on Scientific and Techno- 
logical Information of the Federal Council 
on Science and Technology was also exploring 
these problems. It became apparent during 
the subcommittee examination of this 
subject that if the Congress were to under- 
take at this time to make a final determina- 
tion concerning the possible necessity of 
modifications in the copyright law, because 
of various technological advances. It would 
delay for at least several years the enactment 
of a general copyright revision bill. Such a 
delay would be extremely undesirable in view 
of the obvious need for revision of the copy- 
right statute, which is essentially that 
enacted in 1909. More importantly, sufficient 
information is currently not available to pro- 
vide the foundation for a sound judgment 
concerning the future development of the 
technology and the necessity for modifica- 
tion of the copyright statute. 

Another important copyright issue arising 
from technological developments is the re- 
production of copyrighted material by the 
use of various machines. Photocopying in all 
its forms presents significant questions of 
public policy, extending well beyond that of 
copyright law. No satisfactory solutions have 
emerged in the limited consideration devoted 
to this problem during the current revision 
effort, 

Therefore, the establishment of some type 
of study commission appeared to be both 
necessary and desirable. On July 25, 1967, 
under the auspices of the Subcommittee, a 
meeting to discuss a draft bill to establish 
a national study commission was attended by 
approximately 150 representatives of authors, 
publishers, educators, librarians, computer 
users and the executive agencies. Unani- 
mous support was expressed for the estab- 
lishment of the Commission. On August 2, 
1967, Senator John L. McClellan, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee, introduced S. 2216. 


VIEWS OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The Library of Congress, in its report dated 
September 5, 1967, endorsed S. 2216. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

Report ON TITLE I AGREEMENTS UNDER THE 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ÅS- 
SISTANCE AcT oF 1954 
A letter from the Associate Administrator, 

Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 

Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
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a report on title I agreements under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, for the — of July, 
A and 1967 (with an ac- 
— — — on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

RECOMMENDATION RELATING To RECAPTURE OF 
Pacc Gas & ELECTRIC Co.’s Bucks CREEK 
HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT, PLUMAS County, 
CALIF. 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a recommendation relat- 
ing to the recapture of Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.'s Bucks Creek hydroelectric project 
located on Milk Ranch Creek, Bucks Creek, 
and Grizzly Creek, tributaries of the North 
Fork Feather River, all in Plumas County in 
northern California (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REDWOOD 
NATIONAL PARK—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE—AUTHORIZATION 
TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 641) 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I file 
with the Senate the report of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on S. 2515. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that any minority views which may 
be filed by Monday of next week be 
printed together with the majority views 
as a separate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. For the information of 
the Senate, I may say that I have been 
informed that, if there are any minor- 
ity views, they will be filed today; but I 
have asked consent to continue that per- 
mission until Monday in the event it is 
necessary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Hart, and 
Mr. Moss): 

S. 2526. A bill to amend the Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to require State law coverage 
of certain employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions and of State hospitals and institutions 
of higher education; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2527. A bill to encourage the movement 
of butter into domestic commercial markets; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

S. 2528. A bill for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. 
Satya Paul Pasricha; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MonpaLE when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

S. 2529. A bill for the relief of A. G. Bart- 
lett Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harris when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. Ar- 
ott, Mr. Dominick, Mr. BIELE, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Young of North Dakota, Mr. 
HANSEN, and Mr, HATFIELD) : 

S. 2530. A bill to clarify the relationship of 
interests of the United States and of the 
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States in the use of the waters of certain 
streams; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 2531. A bill to designate the San Gabriel 
Wilderness, “Angeles National Forest,” in the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KucHmEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


REVIEW OF FLOOD PROTECTION 
PROJECT AT GLASGOW, MONT. 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
METCALF) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
175) relative to reviewing the flood pro- 
tection project at Glasgow, Mont., which 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, as follows: 


S. Res. 175 


Resolved by the Committee on Public 
Works of the United States Senate, That 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors is hereby requested to review the report 
of the Chief of Engineers on the Milk River, 
Montana, published as House Document No. 
88, 73rd Congress, and other pertinent re- 
ports, with a view to determining whether 
the existing flood protection project at Glas- 
gow, Montana, should be modified in any 
way, at this time with particular reference 
to the levee alignment in the vicinity of the 
Frances Mahon Deaconess Hospital. 


COVERAGE OF EMPLOYEES OF NON- 
PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS AND 
STATE HOSPITALS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT TAX 
ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from California 
(Mr. KUCHEL], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Harr], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], I introduce a bill to 
amend the Unemployment Tax Act to 
require State law coverage of certain 
employees of nonprofit organizations and 
State hospitals and institutions of higher 
education and ask that it be appropri- 
ately referred. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2625) to amend the Un- 
employment Tax Act to require State 
law coverage of certain employees of 
nonprofit organizations and of State hos- 
pitals and institutions of higher educa- 
tion introduced by Mr. Javits (for him- 
self, Mr. Kucuet, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Hart, 
and Mr. Moss) was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2526 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
3304 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


is amended by redesignating paragraph (6) 
as paragraph (7) and by after para- 
graph (5) the following new paragraph: 
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“(6) (A) Compensation is payable on the 
basis of service to which section 3310(a) (1) 
applies, in the same amount, on the same 
terms, and subject to the same conditions as 
compensation payable on the basis.of other 
service subject to such law, and 

“(B) Payments (in lieu of contributions) 
with respect to service to which section 3310 
(a) (1) (A) applies may be made into the 
State unemployment fund on the basis set 
forth in section 3310 (a) (2);". 

(b) (1) Chapter 23 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 3310. State law coverage of certain 
service performed for nonprofit 
organizations and for State 
hospitals and institutions of 
higher education, 

„(a) STATE Law REQUIREMENTS.—For pur- 
poses of section 3304 (a) (6)— 

“(1) except as otherwise provided in sub- 
sections (b) and (c), the service to which 
this paragraph applies is— 

“(A) service excluded from the term ‘em- 
ployment’ solely by reason of paragraph (8) 
of section 3306(c), and 

“(B) service performed in the employ of a 
State, or any instrumentality of one or more 
States, for a hospital or institution of higher 
education, if such service is excluded from 
the term ‘employment’ solely by reason of 
paragraph (7) of section 3306(c); and 

“(2) the State law shall provide that an 
organization (or group of organizations) 
which, but for the requirements of this 
graph, would be liable for contributions with 
respect to service to which paragraph (1) 
(A) applies may elect, for such minimum 
period and at such time as may be provided 
by State law, to pay (in lieu of such con- 
tributions) into the State unemployment 
fund amounts equal to the amounts of com- 
pensation attributable under the State law 
to such service. The State law may provide 
safeguards to ensure that organizations so 
electing will make the payments required un- 
der such elections. 

“(b) Section Not to Apply to Certain Serv- 
10e.— This section shall not apply to service 
performed— 

“(1) in the employ of (A) a church or 
convention or association of churches, or (B) 
an organization which is operated primarily 
for religious purposes and which is operated, 
supervised, controlled, or principally sup- 
ported by a church or convention or associa- 
tion of churches; 

“(2) by a duly ordained, commissioned, 
or licensed minister of a church in the ex- 
ercise of his ministry or by a member of a 
religious order in the exercise of duties re- 
quired by such order; 

“(3) in the employ of an educational 
institution which is not an institution of 
higher education; 

“(4) in the case of an institution of higher 
education, by an individual employed in an 
instructional, research, or principal admin- 
istrative capacity; 

“(5) in the case of a hospital (or in the 
case of a medical research organization di- 
rectly engaged in the continuous active con- 
duct of medical research in conjunction with 
a hospital), by an individual as a physician, 
dentist, osteopath, chiropractor, naturopath, 
or Christiam Science practitioner, or by an 
individual employed in an instructional or 
research capacity; 

“(6) in a facility conducted for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a program of— 

“(A) rehabilitation for individuals whose 
earning capacity is impaired by age or phys- 
sical or mental deficiency or injury, or 

“(B) providing remunerative work for in- 
dividuals who because of their impaired or 
mental capacity cannot be readily absorbed 
in the competitive labor market, 
by an individual receiving such rehabilita- 
tion or remunerative work; and : 

“(7) as part of an unemployment work- 
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relief or work-training program assisted or 

financed in whole or in part by any Federal 

agency or an agency of a State or political 
subdivision thereof, by an individual receiy- 
ing such work relief or work training. 

“(c) Nonprofits Must Be Employers of 4 or 
More.—This section shall not apply to serv- 
ice performed during any calendar year in 
the employ of any organization unless on 
each of some 20 days during such Calendar 
year, each day being in a different calendar 
week, the total number of individuals who 
were employed by such organization in em- 
ployment (determined without regard to 
section 3306(c) (8) and by excluding service 
to which this section does not apply by rea- 
son of subsection (b)) for some portion of 
the day (whether or not at the same moment 
of time) was 4 or more.” 

(2) The table of sections for such chapter 
23 is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 3310. State law coverage of certain sery- 
ice performed for nonprofit or- 
ganizations and for State hos- 
pitals and institutions of higher 
education.” 

(c) Section 3303 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(e) Payments By Certain Nonprofit Or- 
ganizations—A State may, without being 
deemed to violate the standards set forth 
in subsection (a), permit an organization 
(or group of organizations) described in 
section 501 (c) (3) which is exempt from in- 
come tax under section 501 (a) to elect (in 
lieu of paying contributions) to pay into the 
State unemployment fund amounts equal to 
the amounts of compensation attributable 
under the State law to service performed in 
the employ of such organization (or group). 

“(f) In order to facilitate the orderly 
transition to coverage of service to which 
section 3310(a)(1)(A) applies, a State law 
may, without being deemed to violate the 
standards set forth in section 3303(a), pro- 
vide that an organization (or group of or- 

tions) which elects to make payment 

(in lieu of contribution) into the State un- 
employment fund as provided in section 3310 
(a) (2) when such election first becomes 
available under State law and which has paid 
contributions into such fund under the State 
law with respect to said service performed 
in its employ prior to January 1, 1969 is not 
required to make any such payment (in lieu 
of contribution) on account of compensa- 
tion paid after its election as heretofore de- 
scribed which is attributable under the State 
law to service performed in its employ, until 
the total of such compensation equals the 
amount— 

“(1) by which the amount of contribu- 
tions paid by such organization (or group) 
with respect to a period not to exceed 10 
years prior to the election provided by sec- 
tion 3310(a) (2) exceeds 

“(2) the amount of the compensation for 
the same period either charged to the ac- 
count of such organization (or group) or 
attributable under the State law to service 
performed in its employ, whichever is ap- 
propriate.” 

(d) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall apply with respect to 
certifications of State laws for 1969 and sub- 
sequent years, but only with respect to serv- 
ice performed after December 31, 1968. The 
amendments made by subsection (c) shall 
take effect January 1, 1968. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, up to now, 
employees of nonprofit organizations and 
State hospitals and institutions of higher 
learning have been excluded from man- 
datory coverage under the Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. The only way they have 
been able to obtain the benefit of the pro- 
tection afforded to most other workers 
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is when their employers have voluntarily 
agreed to pay the full contribution re- 
quired of all other employers partici- 
pating in the system. Needless to say, few 
employers have chosen to voluntarily 
participate on this basis and the result 
has been that more than 1,800,000 work- 
ers have been excluded from coverage. 

Last year an attempt was made to 
rectify this anomalous situation. Last 
year’s Unemployment Tax Act bill in- 
cluded provisions which would have re- 
quired coverage of employees of nonprof- 
it organizations, and of State hospitals 
or institutions of higher learning. Al- 
though there was initially some contro- 
versy over these provisions, a compro- 
mise was worked out and identical pro- 
visions to achieve this result were in- 
cluded in the bills passed by the House 
and Senate. Unfortunately, differences 
wholly unrelated to this issue arose which 
could not be settled by the House and 
Senate conferees, and the bill died in con- 
ference. 

The provisions of the bill which I have 
introduced today are taken practically 
verbatim from the House and Senate 
versions of last year's bill. 

Existing law would be changed by add- 
ing a provision requiring State laws to 
provide that unemployment compensa- 
tion is payable with respect to service 
performed in the employ of nonprofit 
organizations and State hospitals and 
institutions of higher learning. In the 
case of nonprofit organizations, how- 
ever, State laws would have to provide 
them the option of making payments 
into the State unemployment funds on a 
cost-reimbursement basis. 

Not all employees of nonprofit organi- 
zations or State hospitals or institutions 
of higher education would be covered. 
The following types of services would be 
excluded from the mandatory require- 
ments of the act: services performed— 

First. In the employ of a church or 
convention or association of churches, or 
an organization which is operated 
primarily for religious purposes and 
which is operated, supervised, controlled, 
or principally supported by a church or 
convention or association of churches; 

Second. By a duly ordained, commis- 
sioned, or licensed minister of a church 
in the exercise of his ministry or by a 
member of a religious order in the exer- 
cise of duties required by such order; 

Third. In the employ of an educational 
institution which is not an institution of 
higher education; 

Fourth. In the case of an institution of 
higher education, by an individual em- 
ployed in an instructional, research, or 
principal administrative capacity; 

Fifth. In the case of a hospital—or in 
the case of a medical research organiza- 
tion directly engaged in the continuous 
active conduct of medical research in 
conjunction with a hospital—by an in- 
dividual as a physician, dentist, osteo- 
path, chiropractor, naturopath, or Chris- 
tian Science practitioner, or by an in- 
dividual employed in an instructional or 
research capacity; 

Sixth. In a facility conducted for the 
purpose of carrying out a program of re- 
habilitation for individuals whose earn- 
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ing capacity is impaired by age or physi- 
cal or mental deficiency or injury, or 
providing remunerative work for indi- 
viduals who because of their impaired 
or mental capacity cannot be readily 
absorbed in the competitive labor mar- 
ket, by an individual receiving such re- 
habilitation or remunerative work; and 

Seventh. As part of an unemployment 
work-relief or work-training program 
assisted or financed in whole or in part 
by any Federal agency or an agency of a 
State or political subdivision thereof, by 
an individual receiving such work relief 
or work training. 

In addition, the law would not apply 
to nonprofit organizations who did not 
employ at least four or more persons on 
each of some 20 days during each cal- 
endar year, each day being in a different 
calendar week. 

Finally, the bill would allow, but not 
require, the States to permit nonprofit 
organizations which elect to make pay- 
ments on a cost-reimbursement basis 
into the funds of their respective States 
a credit for the amount of contributions 
they have made, if any, during the past 
10 years, over and above the payments 
they would have made had they been 
permitted to participate in this system 
on a cost-reimbursement basis. This pro- 
3 is new; it was not in last year’s 

Mr. President, this bill represents a 
long overdue reform. It is a reform that 
should be considered on its own merits 
and action on it should not be delayed 
because of differences of opinion which 
may exist with respect to other reforms 
of the Unemployment Tax Act. I, there- 
fore, hope that it will receive the speedi- 
est possible consideration by the Senate. 


MOVEMENT OF BUTTER OUT OF 
GOVERNMENT STORAGE INTO 
DOMESTIC COMMERCIAL MAR- 
KET 7, 
Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

to encourage the movement of butter out 
of Government storage into domestic 
commercial markets. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 2527) to encourage the 
movement of butter into domestic com- 
mercial markets, introduced by Mr. 
MOoNDALE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, last 
April I sponsored legislation introduced 
by my distinguished colleague, Senator 
McCartxy, which would provide a dairy 
price support program through pay- 
ments made directly to farmers—either 
for a reduction or an increase in milk 
production, depending upon the national 
milk supply situation. 

But a substantial segment of the dairy 
industry—both farmers and processors— 
does not feel this is the most effective 
proposal. They believe that dairy farm 
income could be better strengthened by 
providing payments to processors, which 
would enable a decrease in the consumer 
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price of butter—actually a consumer 
subsidy. 

The only question raised in my mind 
by these sharply different approaches is 
which bill best meets the common objec- 
tive we all share—that of strengthening 
the dairy industry and increasing dairy 
farm income. 

In my judgment, both bills have merit 
and deserve full and adequate hearings. 
I am most hopeful that the Senate Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee will 
hold hearings on both proposals as soon 
as possible, because the dairy farm in- 
come situation is very grave today. Low 
income returns, foreign dumping of dairy 
products, and drastically reduced ex- 
ports have combined to place our entire 
dairy industry in jeopardy. 

The dairy bill which I am introducing 
today is not a major departure from 
existing dairy programs. It is a supple- 
mentary program, designed to prevent 
butter from piling up in government 
hands, and to enable butter to move in 
domestic markets. 

Under this bill, the existing dairy price 
support program would be continued, 
whereby the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration guarantees a floor, as established 
by the Secretary, under the return per 
hundredweight of milk to the dairy 
farmer. 

But this bill adds a significant new 
feature. If commercial butter markets 
were so sluggish that the Government 
was forced to take over ever-increasing 
quantities of butter, this legislation 
would enable the Secretary to take 
remedial action. The retail price for but- 
ter would actually be reduced to en- 
courage purchase of all butter produc- 
tion by consumers and consumers would 
accordingly have the benefit of lower re- 
tail prices. 

Under present law, the market price 
is maintained through the purchase of 
butter by CCC to the extent that con- 
sumers fail to purchase this butter at 
the established support price. Under this 
proposal, instead of permitting butter to 
pile up in CCC hands, supplementary 
payments would enable processors to re- 
duce the retail price of butter until, at 
the lower level of retail prices, all butter 
would move into consumption. If this 
new authority worked as intended, there 
would be no Government purchases or 
storage of butter, except to the extent 
that the Secretary might wish to buy 
butter to fill Government program 
requirements. 

This program was used during World 
War II, but for a different purpose. Dur- 
ing World War II, it was desired that the 
production of milk and butterfat be 
maintained, and even increased, to meet 
wartime needs of our domestic consum- 
ers and our wartime allies, while at the 
same time holding down prices to com- 
bat inflation, and to help implement the 
wartime price and wage control meas- 
ures. Prices to plants and consumers 
were fixed at relatively low levels, and 
payments were made through plants to 
encourage dairy farmers to maintain 
and expand their production. 

In 1945, while this program was in ef- 
fect, the per capita consumption of but- 
ter was nearly 11 pounds. At present 
prices and competitive conditions, per 
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capita commercial consumption of but- 
ter is scarcely 5.5 pounds. 

I want to pinpoint some of the prob- 
lems faced by the dairy industry today, 
problems which are very serious indeed. 
Dairy farmers have reduced their pro- 
duction of butterfat, but sales of but- 
terfat in milk and dairy products have 
declined at a more rapid rate. The total 
milk produced on farms this year will 
be less than in 1955—12 years ago— 
when 122.9 billion pounds of milk were 
produced. Milk production is estimated 
about 120 to 121 billion pounds for 1967. 
During this 12-year period, total popu- 
lation has increased from 166 to 200 mil- 
lion, an increase of 20 percent. On a per 
capita basis, milk production has de- 
clined from 744 pounds in 1955 to 611 
pounds in 1966, a decline of 18 percent. 

The national dairy herd has been 
showing a steady downward trend and 
is at the lowest point recorded in this 
century. For example, in 1945, 27.8 mil- 
lion cows and heifers 2 years old and 
older were kept for milk on farms. By 
1967, these numbers had declined to 
about 15.2 million head, a decrease of 45 
percent. The major reason we are not 
having a milk famine in this country is 
the fact that farmers have been in- 
creasing milk production per cow. In 
1945, production per cow was 4,787 
8 as compared to 8,513 pounds in 
1965. 

These figures show conclusively that 
farmers have adjusted their output and 
have increased efficiency. The problems 
in the dairy industry are not production 
oriented, but in fact are due to declining 
consumption. 

The figures on per capita consumption 
reveal the source of our difficulties in the 
dairy field. 

In 1955, commercial per capita con- 
sumption of fluid milk and cream was 
340 pounds, as compared to 278 pounds 
in 1966—a decline of 18 percent, 

The per capita commercial consump- 
tion of butter, sharply diminished by 
wartime programs which were designed 
to channel milk into other dairy prod- 
ucts, declined from 8.3 pounds in 1955 to 
5.5 pounds in 1966, a decline of about 34 
percent. As compared to prewar, per 
capita butter consumption is down about 
67 percent. 

Other dairy products show increases. 
Cheese commercial consumption per 
capita increased from 7.4 pounds in 1955 
to 9.9 pounds in 1966, a very substantial 
increase of about 34 percent. Ice cream 
is up very slightly since 1955. 

The data given herein show rather 
conclusively that the surplus problem in 
dairy products is not production oriented. 
Rather, it is due to declining consump- 
tion, particularly of butterfat at prevail- 
ing prices. Butter consumption must be 
stabilized and improved before there is 
any real hope of improving markets for 
dairy farmers. 

In this connection, it is to be noted 
that there is a strong upward trend in 
the sale of low-fat milk and skim milk in 
fluid milk marketing. This results in 
more butterfat being used in the manu- 
facture of butter. This trend to market- 
ing more low-fat and skim milk in fluid 
form will go far toward offsetting any 
reduction in milk and butterfat produc- 
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tion which manufacturing milk pro- 
ducers might undertake. 

This bill would propose a means of re- 
vitalizing the commercial market for 
butter. The butter market is the founda- 
tion of the price structure of milk and all 
other dairy products throughout the 
United States. A strong butter market is 
necessary for the maintenance of prices 
of fluid milk and other dairy commodi- 
ties for all dairy farmers. Fluid milk and 
manufactured dairy products, other 
than butter, compete directly with butter 
for the butterfat contained in them. Milk 
and butterfat utilization changes from 
one commodity to another, depending 
upon price competition for the raw milk 
delivered from farms. Whenever the but- 
ter market is weak and surpluses are 
heavy, the price structure for all milk 
and dairy products is also weakened to 
the detriment of all dairymen. 

This bill asks for a new approach to 
the problem of dairy farmers. It elim- 
inates surpluses by increasing consump- 
tion through more favorable retail prices. 

The question may be asked, how the 
reduction in market prices of butter, 
which this bill would visualize, would im- 
prove the demand for butter. The rea- 
sons are very simple. 

There can be little doubt that the de- 
cline in butter consumption is in large 
part attributable to the competition of 
low-priced substitutes. Since World War 
II, with the advent of colored oleo- 
margarine, the retail price of butter has 
remained between 40 and 50 cents per 
pound in excess of the retail price of 
oleomargarine. This range in price has 
been one of the major causes, in my 
opinion, for the decreased consumption 
of butter. Prior to World War II, butter 
consumption was 17 pounds per capita. 
Currently, butter per capita commercial 
consumption is about 5.5 pounds. 

The total consumption of table spreads, 
that is, butter plus oleomargarine, has 
declined about 15 percent since prewar 
days. All of this decline has shown up in 
the per capita consumption of butter. 

It may be the thought of some people 
that the public is using less fats, primar- 
ily for dietary reasons. While it is true 
that the total consumption of table 
spreads—butter and oleomargarine—has 
declined about 15 percent from the pre- 
war level, the fact remains that the 
per capita consumption of all food fats 
has increased. Currently, consumers are 
using more edible fats per capita than 
they have for many years. Thus, while 
they were their intake of 
table spread fats, such decline has been 
more than offset by increases in other 
fat utilization, such as is in salad oils 
and in prepared foods. 

It appears to me to be quite clear that 
the only way butter sales can be regained 
is by making butter more competitive. 
It is at least possible that once the de- 
mand for butter has been reestablished, 
payments to plants under this bill can 
be reduced or eliminated altogether. 

The costs of the present price-support 
program are paid by the general public 
through taxes. The general public also 
pays the higher market prices. 

Under this proposed program, the gen- 
eral public still would pay the cost of 
the program through taxes, but would 
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have the benefit of purchasing larger 
quantities of butter at much lower prices. 

How much would this program cost? 

It is very difficult to give any precise 
comparison of the differences in costs of 
the proposed program as compared to 
the present program. About the best we 
can do is to estimate, on the basis of 
accepted measures of consumer response 
to changes in price, just about how much 
butter will be consumed at different lev- 
els in prices, and to compare the cost of 
encouraging consumers to purchase more 
through lower prices with the cost of 
CCC purchases of surplus products. 

It is to be emphasized that it would be 
necessary to continue using the price- 
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support program of the CCC, even 
though all butter were consumed under 
this program. The reason is that nonfat 
dry milk production is quite large in re- 
lation to the commercial consumption of 
that commodity, but nonfat dry milk has 
been and is a potent weapon of the world- 
wide war on hunger. Normally, the CCC 
purchases about one-half of all nonfat 
dry milk produced. Therefore, to effectu- 
ate the price-support program for milk, it 
is necessary to purchase nonfat dry milk 
under the price-support program. 

If the price of the skim milk were not 
supported by the CCC through the pur- 
chase program, such skim milk values no 
doubt would sink to practically zero. In 


at my request be printed in the Recorp. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The tables ordered to be printed in the 
Record are as follows: 


TABLE 1.—CALCULATION OF COSTS OF CONSUMER SUBSIDY ON BUTTER AS COMPARED TO CCC PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM COSTS 


Retail price of butter Subsidy cost, cumula- Cost of CCC purchases Total cost of subsidy Retail price of butter Cost of CCC price- Difference, subsidy 
Consumption level at each tive, by levels of nonfat dry milk hein under price support support p m program costs less 
(billion pounds) (cents per pound) (million dollars) (million dollars) (million dollars) (cents per pound) (million dollars) CCC pre support costs 
‘mi ollars; 
11 80.0 0 78.4 78.4 80 78.4 0 
1.2 70.9 109.2 121.4 230,6 80 190.8 +39.8 
1.3 63.4 205. 4 164.0 369.4 80 302. 8 -+66.6 
1.4 87.4 290. 8 206. 8 497.6 80 415.0 +82. 6 
1.5 52.3 367.3 249.6 616.9 80 527.2 -+89.7 


TABLE 2.—CALCULATION OF TOTAL CONSUMER OUTLAYS UNDER CONSUMER SUBSIDY PROGRAM FOR BUTTER AND UNDER CCC PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Consumption Total cost of Total retail Difference 
level under Retail value of Subsidy on Total retail Total cost of butter plus Retail value of Total cost of value plus between subsidy 
subsidy butter under butter, butter plus nonfat dry milk nonfat dry milk butter under CCC price- CCC price total value 
(billion subsidy cumula subs: y — = ases price eet — a program supports and 
pounds) (million dollars) million dollars) (million dollars) (million dollars? (million dollars) (million dollars) (million dollars) (million dollars) 0 —— vaulters) 
million 
1.1 880. 3 0 880. 0 78.4 958. 4 880 78.4 958. 4 0 
1.2 880. 0 109.2 960, 0 121.4 1, 081.4 880 190.8 1,070. 8 -+10,6 
1. 3 825. 5 205, 4 1,030.9 164, 0 1,194.9 880 302. 8 1, 182. 8 -+12.1 
1.4 203, 6 290, 8 1, 094. 4 206. 8 1,301.2 880 415.0 1,295, 0 +6.2 
1.5 784. 5 367. 3 1, 151. 8 249. 6 1. 401. 4 880 527.2 1,407.0 —5.8 


Mr. MONDALE. These tables show es- 
timates of the cost of this program com- 
pared to existing programs. In particular, 
the second table shows that at the high- 
est level of butter consumption, the total 
consumer outlay for butter at retail and 
through Federal programs will be less 
under this bill. It is to be borne in mind 
that, under this program, the consumer 
would have the benefit of larger volumes 
of butter for his own use, at lower prices. 
Under the price-support program, the 
consumer would pay a higher price for 
smaller volumes of butter. 

The strength and key to this program 
lies in its effective ability to encourage an 
increase in the demand for butter. Such 
an increase would be of untold benefit to 
the entire dairy farming industry, since 
it would strengthen the price structure 
for all dairy commodities. 

I hope the Congress will consider this 
bill at an early date, together with other 
proposals to improve the lot of our dairy 
farmers, who are in desperate shape. 
Earlier this year, Senator Netson and I 
said in a letter on dairy farm income: 

It is one of the ironies of history that the 
most efficient farm producers in the world 
are receiving an hourly rate of income less 
than Congress has insisted be paid to un- 
skilled labor. . . No rational American would 
ask a farmer with an investment of $100,000 
to furnish his labor at less than he could 
earn washing dishes in a restaurant. 


RELIEF OF A. G. BARTLETT CO. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the relief of the A. G. Bartlett Co. 


This company was base contractor at 
Williams Air Force Base, Ariz., from May 
1, 1966, through April 30, 1967. At the 
time the bid offer was submitted and ac- 
cepted, the minimum wage to be paid to 
employees per hour was $1.25. On Sep- 
tember 14, 1966, Congress passed the 
Minimum Wage Act calling for an in- 
crease of wages to $1.40 per hour. As a 
result, the A. G. Bartlett Co. suffered a 
loss of $8,718.53. This bill would reim- 
burse the company for the loss it in- 
curred due to the passage of that act. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that ap- 
propriate action will be taken on this leg- 
islation soon, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as Well as the letter that I received 
from Mr. A. G. Bartlett, president of the 
company, bringing this matter to my 
attention. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and letter will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2529) for the relief of 
A. G. Bartlett Co., introduced by Mr. 
Harris, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2529 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
A. G. Bartlett Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


the sum of $8,718.53, in full satisfaction of 
all claims of such company against the 
United States for relmbursement for losses 
incurred under contract numbered AF-02 
(600) 2590, entered into by the United States 
with such company, such losses having re- 
sulted from increased wage costs arising out 
of an increase in the Federal minimum 
wage rate imposed after such company had 


of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The letter, presented by Mr. Harris, is 


as follows: 
A. G. BARTLETT Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., August 30, 1967. 
Hon. FRED R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Harris: We wish to invite 
your attention to our letter dated 28 June 
1967. 

We were Base Contractors at Williams Air 
Force Base, Arizona under contract number 
AF-02(600)2590, from 1 May 1966 through 
30 April 1967. At the time our bid offer was 
submitted, The Service Contract Act of 1965, 
Paragraph 1, clearly defined the minimum 
wage to be $1.25 per hour effective 20 Jan- 
uary 1966. All bid prices were based on this 
law with no protection allowed or given for 
government amendments. On 14 September 
1966, after our contract was awarded, The 
Federal Government passed the minimum 
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wage law raising the rate to $1.40 per hour, ef- 
fective 1 February 1967. We were compelled 
to comply with the law which resulted in a 
great loss to our company through no fault 
of our own, 

We recently made an appeal for relief and 
amendment of our Air Force Contract, only 
to be advised that there is no statutory au- 
thority to handle such matters. Attention 
is further invited to the United States Comp- 
troller General's Opinion, No. B-161321 dated 
5 May 1967 on Government Contracts, which 
states: “The U.S. Comptroller General lacks 
power to authorize or direct an increase in 
the contract price“. 

There are numerous small contractors 
throughout the United States who are doing 
business with the government and who have 
sustained t losses due to the govern- 
ment’s refusal to allow changes in the con- 
tract so that the contractor will be reim- 
bursed in line with the minimum wage. Ap- 
parently the only way that this situation 
can be corrected is for a bill to be intro- 
duced before Congress to rectify this injus- 
tice to small business. 

I urgently request your support in present- 
ing such a bill before Congress in the im- 
mediate future. We will greatly appreciate 
your consideration and assistance in this 
matter. 

Respectfully, 
A. G. BARTLETT, 
President. 


THE WATER RIGHTS ACT OF 1968 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and the Senators from 
Colorado [Messrs. ALLorr and Domr1- 
nick], the Senators from Nevada 
[Messrs. BIBLE and Cannon], the Sena- 
tors from Utah [Messrs. Bennett and 
Moss], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younc], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], a bill to 
clarify the relationship between the in- 
terests of the United States and of the 
States in the use of the water of certain 
streams over which jurisdictional con- 
flicts exist. 

One of the vexing and as yet unsolved 
problems directly confronting the Na- 
tion, and more particularly western 
America, is the continuing jurisdictional 
dispute between the Federal and State 
governments over the waters of many of 
our country’s streams. This conflict has 
created uncertainty in the minds of those 
who would develop our Nation’s water 
resources. An individual or governmental 
agency cannot be expected to expend 
large amounts of money on water re- 
source development when it is uncer- 
tain with which governmental body it 
is necessary to deal in order to establish 
meaningful water rights. Such expendi- 
tures are also discouraged when there is 
a possibility that one’s State-created wa- 
ter right will be declared ineffective as 
against the Federal Government. One di- 
rect and relatively simple means of re- 
moving this impeding uncertainty is to 
eliminate the jurisdictional battle which 
exists between our State and Federal 
governments. The following are situa- 
tions sought to be corrected by our bill. 

While not altogether beyond argu- 
ment, various court decisions have seem- 
ingly provided a basis for the assertion 
by the United States that it has a pri- 
ority of appropriation of all the previ- 
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ously unappropriated water arising upon 
reserved or withdrawn Federal lands by 
virtue of the mere withdrawal or reser- 
vation; the priority arising no later than 
the date of the relevant withdrawal or 
reservation. In most of the relevant sit- 
uations, the pertinent withdrawals or 
reservations are effected before non-Fed- 
eral water appropriations were made, 
often during the initial development of 
various areas in the West. Under this 
priority theory, the Federal Government 
can come in at any time, assert its al- 
leged preferential rights, and use as 
much water as it desires, most likely to 
the detriment of downstream users. In 
many cases, notwithstanding this uncer- 
tainty, the developmental needs of the 
West could not be delayed, and water 
development has been undertaken at a 
cost of millions of dollars. While the ex- 
istence of such preferential water rights 
probably were not intended by Congress, 
the mere existence of such ambiguity 
threatens water development throughout 
the West. Our bill would disclaim that 
the mere reservation or withdrawal of 
public land, without more, thereby re- 
serves the water appurtenant to that 
land, This would in no way prohibit the 
Federal Government from establishing 
water rights by specific declaration, or 
in any other recognized manner. It would 
merely require the Federal Government 
to state exactly what rights to what wa- 
ter in what quantity it is asserting. If 
the quantity claims were known, the 
threat of this all-consuming Federal wa- 
ter right would be eliminated. 

Since water is a scarce commodity in 
the arid West, another provision of our 
bill provides that in the West, projects 
designed to provide beneficial consump- 
tive use of water shall not be interfered 
with by Federal navigation projects. 
While this often has been done on a 
project-by-project basis, the enactment 
of my bill would establish the overall 
policy that nonconsumptive uses would 
be secondary to such uses as municipal, 
domestic, stockwater, irrigation, mining, 
and other consumptive uses, 

A further provision of this bill requires 
that when the United States chooses to 
base its claim to a water right on State 
law, such State right shall be initiated 
and perfected in accordance with the 
procedure established by the appropri- 
ate State law. This does not restrict the 
Federal Government to relying solely on 
State-created water rights, It merely de- 
mands fair play when the Federal Gov- 
ernment asserts an alleged State created 
and administered right to water. A State 
law may require that approval by a board 
or other agency, recording, or similar 
procedure be followed as a prerequisite 
to the issuance of a water right. This is 
done in order to facilitate the orderly 
management of this scarce resource. I re- 
peat that the Federal Government is 
under no obligation under the terms of 
this bill to comply with State prerequi- 
sites if it seeks other than a State water 
right. Compliance with State law is re- 
quired, however, where the benefits of 
State procedure—a State-created water 
right—is sought to be obtained by the 
Federal Government. It would prohibit 
the Federal Government from asserting 
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a State water right by virtue of partial 
compliance with State procedures or pre- 
requisites, but not with them all. This is 
another step in my efforts to make sys- 
tematic the acquisition of water rights 
by the Federal Government. 

The bill which we introduce today 
further provides that when a State- 
recognized water right, which is a prop- 
erty right, is interfered with by the 
Federal Government, this taking of prop- 
erty must be compensated. While this 
rule already applies to projects initiated 
under the reclamation laws and the 
Power Act, it does not apply to naviga- 
tion-oriented projects. The navigation 
aspect of the project can serve as the 
justification for the nonapplicability of 
the “just compensation” provisions of 
the Constitution. Our bill would protect 
these private property rights when they 
are impeded under the guise of naviga- 
tion in a Federal water project. Our bill 
also requires that condemnation actions 
be initiated by the Federal taking au- 
thority when the taking of a State- 
protected water right was other than by 
agreement. There have been instances 
where the Federal Government has 
sought to take, or interfere with, a State- 
recognized water right but has not initi- 
ated a condemnation proceeding. This 
has forced the injured party to initiate 
an inverse condemnation action against 
the United States. If our Government 
desires to seize private property, fairness 
dictates that they should not further in- 
convenience the injured party by forcing 
him to bring suit in order to acquire com- 
pensation, but rather should straightfor- 
wardly commence the necessary proceed- 
ings itself. 

The second section of our bill seeks 
to preserve many existing situations and 
prohibits my bill from being interpreted 
as interfering with the provisions of 
treaties, interstate compacts, obligations 
to Indians, and the like. 

Mr. President, the clarification of these 
rights is a longstanding dilemma. The 
need to clarify the Federal position in 
connection with water rights was recog- 
nized by the Senate Select Committee 
on Water Resources, of which I was 
privileged to serve as vice chairman, 
This clarification as yet has not oc- 
curred. By the bill which I introduce to- 
day, we seek to achieve a good start on 
this most necessary clarification. The 
States of the West demand that the Fed- 
eral Government play fair and delineate 
the potential water rights which it may 
at some future time assert. The fairness 
and equity of my position demands that 
action along the lines presented in my 
bill be taken immediately by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I might add that this legislation has 
been endorsed by many public agencies 
in the West, and many groups of distin- 
guished water lawyers; and I send it to 
the desk for appropriate reference. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2530) to clarify the rela- 
tionship of interests of the United 
States and of the States in the use of 
the waters of certain streams, introduced 
by Mr. Kuchl (for himself and other 
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Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SAN GABRIEL WILDERNESS AREA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 8 of this year, I had the pleasure 
of introducing a bill, S. 889, which would 
establish the San Rafael Wilderness Area 
in the Los Padres National Forest in 
California. The San Rafael bill is the 
historic first proposed addition to the 
Wilderness Preservation System estab- 
lished by the 1964 Wilderness Act. S. 889 
passed the Senate on May 2, 1967, and is 
currently pending in the House, where 
I understand passage is imminent. 

I now introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to establish the San Gabriel 
Wilderness Area in the Angeles National 
Forest of California. The proposed San 
Gabriel Wilderness is located in the San 
Gabriel mountain range in eastern Los 
Angeles County, approximately 35 miles 
northeast of the city of Los Angeles. This 
fine wilderness example lies within 50 
miles of approximately 6 million people. 

The proposed San Gabriel Wilderness 
comprises some 36,137 acres, including 
34,807 acres currently designated as the 
Devil Canyon-Bear Canyon Primitive 
Area. The additional 2,490 acres pro- 
posed to be added to the primitive area 
acreage is contiguous to the primitive 
area and is also totally within the Angeles 
National Forest. Thus, no private land 
nor other public land would have to be 
acquired in order to establish the San 
Gabriel Wilderness Area. 

Underlying all of the proposed San 
Gabriel Wilderness is a granitic forma- 
tion which has been cut to form deep, 
steep-walled canyons. Elevations range 
from 2,150 feet on the banks of the west 
fork of the San Gabriel River to 8,000 
feet on Waterman Mountain; a greater 
portion of the area lies above 5,000 feet. 
This mountainous area has temperatures 
ranging from an approximate low of 20 
degrees to a high of 100 degrees. Precipi- 
tation averages 32 inches a year and pri- 
marily occurs between November and 
March. During this period snow occurs 
at elevations above 4,000 feet but does 
not last long because the periods of 
freezing weather are short. As in the 
proposed San Rafael Wilderness Area, 
the proposed San Gabriel Wilderness is 
most attractive for use in winter and 
spring, owing to the very hot and dry 
summer and fall. During the summer and 
fall the danger of fire is great, the vege- 
tation being explosively flammable, the 
temperature high, and the humidity low. 

The San Gabriel Wilderness is covered 
primarily with dense chaparral, with 
some low-grade, noncommercial timber 
covering approximately one-quarter of 
the area. While the area abounds in small 
wildlife, the higher elevations and peaks 
are part of the natural range of the big 
horn sheep. Some black bear and in- 
numerable deer reside in the area. Both 
Devil Canyon and Bear Canyon, located 
within the proposed wilderness, furnish 
good fishing for native rainbow trout. 

Since fire is a constant threat during 
the summer and fall months, certain fire 
control measures are necessary. While 
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closure of the area during critical 
months is often required, the threat of 
lightning fires dictates that firefighting 
forces must be provided good access over 
trails from the well-maintained periph- 
eral roads and by helicopters which 
will land on small, hand-constructed 
clearings within the area. In addition, 
aerial fire detection activities will be 
increased and some fireproofing will be 
done in spots where visitors tend to rest, 
eat, or camp. 

It is encouraging that the proposal 
which I introduce today has the support 
of all relevant Federal and State admin- 
istrative and resources agencies. My pro- 
posal is also enthusiastically supported 
by a very great number of fine national 
and local conservation groups, including: 
The Wilderness Society, the Sierra Club, 
the Southern California Chapter of 
Nature Conservancy, the California 
State Division of the Isaac Walton 
League of America, the Southern Council 
of Conservation Clubs, many area chap- 
ters of the Audubon Society, the 
Southern California Section of the 
Society of American Foresters, many 
local counsels of the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Desomount Club, the Na- 
tional Parks Association, the California 
Council of Landscape Architects, as well 
as many other fine conservation, garden, 
and riding clubs. 

Mr. President, I am honored to propose 
this fine addition to our ever-growing 
wilderness preservation system. As I said 
when I introduced S. 889: 

The preservation of significant areas of 
land in our country in their natural state 
is mandatory. These areas provide present 
and future generations examples of the 
workings of nature unimpeded by human 
invasion. The areas are just as they would 
be if man had never come upon the earth. 
As the availability of such areas is reduced 
by the advance of man, the value of retain- 
ing them is amplified. 


I today echo my belief in those words, 
and encourage my colleagues to join me 
in urging the rapid consideration and 
passage of this most worthy measure. 

I ask that the bill be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 2531) to designate the San 
Gabriel Wilderness, Angeles National 
Forest, in the State of California, intro- 
duced by Mr. Kuchl, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
area og on Interior and Insular Af- 

S. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1967—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 399 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference, an amend- 
ment to H.R. 12080, the social security 
amendments of 1967 presently under 
consideration by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The amendment would completely re- 
move the limitation on outside earnings 
that is presently imposed by provisions in 
the law requiring deductions in social se- 
curity benefits paid to people who earn 
more than $125 per month or $1,500 per 
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year. Its effect would be identical to that 
of S. 1894 which I have introduced as a 
separate measure, 

H.R. 12080 does contain a liberalization 
of the retirement test. The amount of ex- 
empt wages and salary earnings would be 
increased from $1,500 to $1,680 and the 
monthly limitation would rise to $140 un- 
der section 107 of the bill. From that 
point a beneficiary would lose $1 in bene- 
fits for every $2 earned. At earnings of 
$2,880 the loss would be dollar for dollar, 
a consequence which occurs now when 
wages or salaries exceed $2,700. 

Iam convinced, however, that the time 
has come to do away entirely with this 
unconscionable discrimination against 
people whose only sources of income after 
the age of 65 are social security benefits 
and their own labor. 

It is clear that the $984 annual benefit 
received by the average single social se- 
curity recipient in mid-1966, or the 
$1,728 received by the average couple, 
fell far below an adequate standard of 
living. The increases under consideration 
now, if approved, would be helpful but 
would still not approach a decent income 
level. The need for many to rely on social 
security alone would still, as at present, 
account for a high incidence of poverty 
among older Americans—for the fact 
that while people over 65 make up only 9 
percent of our population, they include 
16 percent of all of our impoverished 
citizens. 

Many do not, of course, rely on social 
security without supplementation. Some 
have stocks and bonds, rental property, 
or other investment income. Under the 
law, happily, these returns can be col- 
lected without interference with pro- 
gram benefits. Those who have invest- 
ment income—of any amount, even 
millions—receive the full benefit to 
which they would otherwise be entitled. 

But the law takes a strange twist when 
it comes to the some 750,000 people who 
depend on their own labor for extra in- 
come over and above meager social se- 
curity. For every dollar they earn in 
excess of $1,500 their benefits are cut by 
50 cents. For what they earn in excess 
of $2,700 there is a dollar-for-dollar loss. 

What this means, in effect, is that for 
a couple receiving the average mid-1966 
benefit, the law imposes a lid of $3,228 on 
the total income that can be received 
without penalty. If the working mem- 
ber earned $2,700 on his own, his social 
security benefits would be docked by $600, 
leaving a net income of only $3,820. If 
he earned $3,828 in wages or salary he 
would lose all of his social security bene- 
fits and his net income would be only $8 
more than if he earned $2,700. At that 
point, additional wage income would no 
longer be harmful because he would have 
lost all of his social security. 

The figures alone indicate the in- 
equity of the present system and its un- 
just discrimination against wage earners 
in favor of those who have money to in- 
vest. The level of the earnings limita- 
tion, both at present and under section 
107 of S. 12080, also clearly illustrates the 
penalty we are placing on numerous 
older Americans because of their efforts 
to provide themselves with a decent liv- 
ing. 
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It is significant, too, that families in 
these circumstances had no special de- 
ductions made in their social security 
taxes before they reached 65—they paid 
according to the same schedule as those 
who have investment income. The fact 
that they do not, for whatever reason, 
have savings, rental property, stocks or 
bonds at retirement age—putting them 
at a disadvantage in itself—worsens 
their circumstances even further by re- 
ducing payments that they have invested 
full premiums to receive. 

The law clearly ignores the fact that 
social security is earned insurance for 
retirement income, not welfare. It should 
be changed to account for revisions in 
the cost of living, the economic realities 
of retirement, and the capacity and de- 
sire of many older people to continue 
earning past 65. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 399) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Tatmapce], I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2494) to 
amend the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965 to prohibit the 
charging of certain fees thereunder. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] be added as a 
cosponsor of the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 47) relative to the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations peacekeep- 
ing force. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. GORE: 

Address entitled “Horizons in Science and 
Technology,” delivered by Senator HOWARD 
H. BAKER, JR., of Tennessee, before Middle 
East Institute's annual meeting at George- 
town University, Friday, September 29, 1967. 


SUBSIDIZING SLUMS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
1964, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency amended the Housing Act of 
1949, requiring cities assisted by Federal 
programs to maintain an adequate pro- 
gram of local code enforcement. Many of 
our programs to assist cities can be ren- 
dered ineffective if local communities do 
not enforce their housing codes. Thus, it 
is national policy, as indicated in the 
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1964 Housing Act, to encourage local code 

enforcement. 

In view of this national policy, it seems 
appropriate that our Internal Revenue 
Code should operate to achieve the same 
objective. The Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire!] has suggested the Code 
be amended to require that property 
owners who apply for depreciation de- 
ductions on their Federal income tax 
must certify that the property is being 
maintained in accordance with local code 
enforcement standards. This is one way 
of getting at the problem of slums with- 
out costing the Federal Government any 
money. It would encourage owners to 
maintain their property in order to ob- 
tain the benefit of depreciation deduc- 
tions. Mr. President, recently, the Mil- 
waukee Journal and station WITI-pub- 
lished editorials with respect to Senator 
PROXMIRE’s proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Sept. 20, 1967] 
GETTING AT THE SLUMLORD 

There is no good reason why a slumlord 
should be able to profit additionally under 
the income tax law on property that violates 
other laws imposing minimum standards of 
structural upkeep and sanitation. He can so 
profit now, and does, by taking his tax de- 
ductions for depreciation no matter how 
many violation notices and court orders may 
be pending against the property. 

Sen. Proxmire (D-Wis.) has proposed a 
simple correction. He would disallow depre- 
ciation claims not accompanied by owners’ 
certification that the property meets all 
housing standards required under urban 
renewal laws. False certificates would be sub- 
ject to prosecution for perjury as well as dis- 
allowance of the deductions. 

An owner of substandard rental housing 
would thus haye to pay not only a token 
fine now and then, as a minor business ex- 
pense, but also a substantially higher in- 
come tax if he still didn’t want to fix up the 
property. The inducement should be to put 
the money into needed maintenance instead 
of taxes, and then get it back by taking the 
depreciation fairly enough, 

Proxmire’s appropriately chosen vehicle 
for this amendment to the income tax law 
is the housing tax incentive bill of Sen. 
Robert Kennedy (D-N.Y.), which seeks to in- 
duce more private construction of low rent 
housing. Both its obvious equity and its 
practical usefulness at no cost to the govern- 
ment ought to sell it to congress. 

[Telecast on WITI-TV (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Oct. 5, 1967] 

SENATOR PROXMIRE's PLAN To ELIMINATE TAX 
LOOPHOLE AND ENCOURAGE BETTER HOUSING 
SHOULD BE APPROVED 
Is it possible that the federal government 

. „on the one hand... is spending bil- 

lions of dollars on urban renewal . . . while, 

on the other hand, is actually encouraging 
the continuance of slum neighborhoods? It 
appears that's what's happening. 

Because of our present tax laws ... slum 
landlords can make bigger profits ...on 
sub-standard housing. Why should the land- 
lord improve his property when improve- 
ments would cut down on the amount of 
depreciation ... for tax purposes . 
faster than the building reaches a condi- 
tion of complete uselessness, So, the build- 

are purchased. . rented... and 
depreciated by the landlord. After a few years 
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of making a healthy profit . . . he sells the 
property to another absentee landlord ... 
and the depreciation tax write-off starts all 
over again. 

Such investors make out far better on 
their taxes than a homeowner. After all, a 
homeowner cannot depreciate his home on 
his tax form. The homeowner is permitted a 
loss only if he suffers a loss in re-sale. 

Senator William Proxmire wants to put a 
stop to the tax loophole enjoyed by the slum 

landlord ...and, at the same time, en- 
courage that landlord to improve his prop- 


erty. 

Proxmire has proposed that no deprecia- 
tion be permitted on those buildings which 
do not meet city housing codes. It’s a good 
plan, This could quickly bring the guilty ab- 
sentee landlords into line. We don’t mean to 
imply that all absentee landlords permit 
their property to become run down. . but, 
apparently, there are enough profiteers 
around to make Proxmire’s plan worthwhile. 
Depreciation should always be considered 
when calculating profit, However, that de- 
preciation should be realistic. TV6 hopes 
Proxmire's plan will be given serious con- 
sideration. It could encourage better hous- 
ing . and, at the same time, eliminate a 
tax loophole, 


THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
story I have to tell today is the story of 
Thompsonville, Conn. 

It is the story of a small town facing 
potential trouble. 

Thompsonville, like many towns in 
America, depends a lot on a basic indus- 
try. In this case, that industry is the 
Bigelow-Sanford Manufacturing plant 
with 800 employees. It makes Wilton and 
velvet carpets. 

The Wilton and velvet carpet industry 
is a declining industry. 

An escape-clause investigation by the 
Tariff Commission in 1961 found that the 
Wilton and velvet carpet industry was 
suffering serious injury as a result of in- 
creased imports. Imports rose from 4.6 
million yards a year in 1956-58 to 7 mil- 
lion in 1959 and 812 million in 1960, when 
they accounted for 25.9 percent of U.S. 
production. Domestic production declined 
by 15 percent between 1957 and 1960 and 
employment dropped by more than 25 
percent. 

Consequently, President John F. Ken- 
nedy ordered an increase in the tariff 
from 21 to 40 percent, effective June 17, 
1962. 

As a result of the increase in duty, im- 
ports declined sharply, to an average of 
half a million yards a year in 1965-66. 
Imports accounted for 2 to 24% percent of 
domestic production in this period. 

The protection afforded by a higher 
tariff saved the industry from extinction. 
But a reduction in the domestic market 
for Wiltons and velvets caused further 
contraction in the industry. Production 
declined by 26 percent between 1960 and 
1966 and employment fell by 38 percent. 
The number of plants in the United 
States producing Wiltons or velvets 
dropped from 35 to 24. 

The total number of production and 
related workers employed in plants pro- 
ducing Wiltons or velvets declined from 
12,500 in 1960 to 9,000 in 1967. The num- 
ber engaged in Wilton or velvet produc- 
7 — fell from about 7,500 to less than 
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In 1960, the domestic market consumed 
40 million yards of Wilton and velvet 
carpet. With imports at 8 million yards, 
the U.S. industry produced 32 million 
yards. 

In 1965-66, the market was only 24 
million yards, with one-half a million 
absorbed by imports and 23% million 
served by U.S. production. 

If the tariff were to return to the 1960 
rate of 21 percent and imports rebounded 
to the 8-million-yard level, it would leave 
some 16 million yards of domestic prod- 
ucts. This would be a one-third cut in the 
1965-66 production rate. Such a cut would 
make it uneconomic for most U.S. pro- 
ducers to operate. It would wipe out the 
domestic Wilton and velvet industry. 

And now, the time has run out and 
the problem was whether President 
Johnson would increase the tariff from 
21 percent to 40 percent. Under the law, 
the tariff would today, October 11, re- 
vert back to 2! percent unless extended 
by the President. Many of us were deeply 
concerned with respect to the impact on 
so many States the tariff declined. 

To most people in this country there 
would be little to note. Even in Belgium, 
the major source of U.S. imports, there 
would be little to note, since the produc- 
tion of Wilton and velvet carpets has 
increased by nearly 50 percent since 
1961. 

But in Thompsonville, the result would 
be disastrous. 

It is easy to say, “Let the workers make 
something else.” But the average age of 
the worker in the Thompsonville plant 
is 55. And his roots are in the town. His 
skills are in the plant. Clearly, if this 
plant closes down, he is out of work for 
good. And what of the others in the 
town—the grocery store and the drug- 
store—the barbershop and the shoe- 
maker? So the town came to me and I, 
together with other Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, went to the President. 

On Sunday last, the White House 
called and said, “Come back to Wash- 
ington for a Monday morning appoint- 
ment’’—2 days before the deadline. 

So we went and we talked—and the 
President listened. 

He listened closely—with his heart— 
and with his head. 

We already have an unemployment 
problem in this country, and if the tariff 
is cut we will throw people out of work. 

We already have a welfare problem, 
and a tariff cut would put people out of 
work who want to work. 

We are concerned about job discrimi- 
nation against older workers—and a tar- 
iff cut would close down an industry in 
which the age of the average worker is 
55. 

We are concerned about job training 
programs—a tariff cut would destroy 
jobs for which people are already trained. 

Mr. President, I want my colleagues to 
know that the President listened. 

And today, he has acted. 

He has acted on behalf of Thompson- 
ville, Conn., and the other Thompson- 
villes in this broad land of ours. 

And there are many other Thompson- 
villes in identical circumstances—Saxon- 
ville, Mass.; Amsterdam, N.Y.; Little 
Falls and Hightstown, N.J.; Bloomsburg 
and Carlisle, Pa.; Glasgow, Va.; Aberdeen 
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and Robbinsville, N.C.; and Landrum 
and Liberty, S.C. 

I am grateful that today the President 
has extended the escape clause action on 
behalf of the Wilton and velvet carpet 
workers to January 1, 1970. 

I want to express on this floor today, 
on behalf of the people of Thompsonville 
and the State of Connecticut, their heart- 
felt appreciation for the concern and ac- 
tion taken by the President of the United 
States on their behalf. 

I know I also speak for those in the 
other towns affected and the other Sena- 
tors and Congressmen who have joined 
me in expressing their concern. I am par- 
ticularly grateful for the efforts, help, 
and encouragement of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], 
and my colleague from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], all of whom have a long and dis- 
tinguished record of deep concern for the 
people of their State and their country— 
as well as the 50 other Senators who 
joined in writing to the President. 

The assistance of Congressman STRAT- 
ton, of New York, and others in the other 
body was also particularly helpful. 

But again, Mr. President, I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to the man 
who had the power and the responsibil- 
ity and who used it wisely and with 
heart—the President of the United 
States. 


UNEMPLOYMENT JUMP TO 4.1 PER- 
CENT PROBABLY TEMPORARY, 
BUT INDICATES NO ECONOMIC 
BASIS FOR TAX HIKE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, all 
economic statistics, and especially un- 
employment statistics, must be consid- 
ered with caution. The unemployment 
statistics that have just been disclosed 
are no exception. 

But the big, blunt fact is that they do 
show a rise in unemployment to 4.1 per- 
cent, the sharpest rise in 5 years. 

No Senator who is considering the wis- 
dom of voting for a tax increase can 
ignore this rise. How can a Senator say 
that the economy is so explosively infla- 
tionary—the labor supply so tight—that 
we desperately need a tax increase to 
dampen demand and hold back the surg- 
ing forces of inflation? How can they say 
this in light of what the cold statistical 
facts of life tell us? 

Now it is true that the statistics must 
be treated with caution. It is true that 
the principal reason unemployment 
climbed last month was because of the 
extraordinary influx of women into the 
work force. It is true that the unemploy- 
ment rate for adult males fell slightly 
from 2.4 percent to 2.3 percent. 

It is also true that the big Ford Motor 
Co. strike indirectly contributed to the 
unemployment figure, although the strik- 
ers themselves are not counted as un- 
employed. And it is true that a quirk in 
the way unemployment has been com- 
puted since January 1, 1967, may have 
had a significant seasonal effect in rais- 
ing the statistics for September. 

Mr. President, there are three points 
to be made about this big jump in unem- 
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ployment in relation to the proposed tax 
increase. 

First. It is clear that in the third month 
of fiscal 1968—September 1967—the fis- 
cal year during which the mammoth 
Federal deficit was expected to be so 
inflationary—there has been no stringent 
demand in the labor market that would 
justify the tax increase on grounds that 
the economy needs it to fight inflation. 

Second. It is evident that the economy 
is now drifting along far below the rate 
of growth the Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the Joint Economic 
Committee set as our target for this year 
of 3% percent unemployment. An im- 
portant element in the failure of our 
economy to grow adequately this year is 
the fact that far too many Americans 
are unemployed and idle. They are not 
producing in our economy. A tax increase 
would make that situation worse, not 
better. 

Third. The basic employment situa- 
tion is, as Commissioner Ross properly 
says, strong. The relatively high 4.1-per- 
cent rate may well be temporary. It 
will, in all likelihood, diminish somewhat 
in coming months without a tax increase. 
I repeat—without a tax increase. But 
that diminution in unemployment could 
be fairly substantial without putting any 
undue demand pressure on the economy; 
that is, without inflationary pressures. 
And that drop in unemployment would 
be wholesome for the growth of our econ- 
omy, and very important in the human 
terms of putting Americans who are now 
idle and, in most cases, suffering inade- 
quate incomes, to work. 

But, Mr. President, Senators should 
realize that with a tax increase the econ- 
omy may well stagnate and fail to grow. 
We could have the worst of all possible 
worlds—a war, rising prices—caused not 
by excessive demand, because both too 
much manpower and too many plant fa- 
cilities would be idle, but caused by a 
rising costs including the costs of in- 
creased taxes—too high unemployment, 
poor business conditions, and, on top of 
everything, increased taxes. 

The announcement by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics that unemployment 
jumped more sharply last month than 
in the past 5 years, and now is at 4.1 per- 
cent, should make all Members of Con- 
gress skeptical about the proposed tax 
increase. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
analysis of the increase in unemploy- 
ment by the staff of the Joint Economic 
Committee, an additional analysis by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor, and selected tables 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics showing last month’s employment 
and unemployment by certain categories. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS BY STAFF OF JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate in September rose to 4.1 percent, up 
from 3.8 percent in August. This is almost 
entirely accounted for by a rise in the un- 
employment rate for women from 3.9 to 
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4.9 percent. The rate for adult males fell 
slightly to 2.3 percent from 2.4 percent, and 
in the case of teenagers, rose from 13.7 to 
13.8 percent. 

The increase in the female unemployment 
rate (seasonally adjusted) should be inter- 
preted with caution since a change in the 
definition of unemployment was introduced 
in January 1967. Part of the increase in the 
seasonally adjusted rate may have been due 
to an incomplete development of the sea- 
sonal adjustment factor from a 
lack of experience with the new definition. 


LABOR FORCE 


The female labor force, which is responsive 
to opportunities in the job market, rose by 
nearly 1.0 million from August to Septem- 
ber—500,000 more than the usual increase. 
Although female employment also rose 
strongly, the increase was not sufficient to 
balance the large influx of women into the 
labor force. 

EMPLOYMENT 

From August to September, total employ- 
ment decreased 100,000 (S.A.). Farm em- 
ployment fell 300,000. Nonagricultural em- 
ployment rose 200,000. 

Nonfarm payrolls increased by 275,00 be- 
tween August and September, even though 
235,000 more persons were on strike than in 
August. On a seasonally adjusted basis, pay- 
roll employment fell about 100,000. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

Mr. Ross characterized business conditions 
as reflecting a “moderate sustained expan- 
sion.” Employment has expanded signifi- 
cantly since May, after a period of stagna- 
tion, or moderate decline after November 
1966. 

EFFECT OF STRIKES 

A Striking worker is counted among the 
employed. He is not included in the figure 
for payrolls. Secondary effects of strikes may 
cause unemployment, however. As of Sep- 
tember 15, Mr. Ross estimates that the Ford 
strike had resulted in secondary unemploy- 
ment of 10,000. 

THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: SEPTEMBER 1967 

Employment remained strong in Septem- 
ber, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported today. However, an 
unusually large increase in adult women in 
the labor force raised the total unemploy- 
ment rate to 4.1 percent, up from 3.8 percent 
in August. The jobless rates for adult men 
and teenagers were unchanged over the 
month. 


2A January 1967 change in the unemploy- 
ment definition may have affected the sea- 
sonal pattern of adult female unemployment 
between August and September—a time when 
many women enter the labor force to look for 
work as their children enter school. The new 
definitions include persons seeking work in 
the previous 4 weeks; under the old defi- 
nitions, only those looking for jobs in the 
week before the survey were counted. 
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Nonfarm payroll employment increased by 
275,000 between August and September, even 
though there was a substantial rise in the 
number of persons off payrolls because of 
strikes. About 235,000 more persons were on 
strike in September than in August, mainly 
because of the Ford strike and disputes be- 
tween teachers and school boards in several 
cities. Although strikers are considered to be 
employed in the household survey, they are 
not on active payrolls and are therefore not 
counted in the payroll employment statistics. 
For this reason, seasonally adjusted payroll 
employment declined by about 100,000; it 
would have risen more than 100,000 except 
for the increase in strike activity. 

The number of adult women in the labor 
force rose by nearly 1.0 million between 
August and September—500,000 more than 
the usual increase. The employment of 
women also moved up strongly, but not 
enough to equal the substantial labor force 
Jump. As a result, the number of unemployed 
women inereased by about 250,000 and their 
jobless rate rose from 3.9 to 4.9 percent. 

In contrast, the September unemployment 
rates for all adult men and married men, 2.3 
and 1.8 percent respectively, remained near 
their record lows, The teenage rate (13.8 per- 
cent) was virtually unchanged from the 
August level. The unemployment rate for 
nonwhite men moved down to 3.5 percent, 
the lowest rate since the series began in 1954 
and below the rate for all workers for the 
first time. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Over the month, total employment de- 
clined by about 100,000 (seasonally adjusted) 
because of a sharp drop (300,000) in agri- 
cultural employment. Cool and wet weather 
over much of the country this summer de- 
layed fall harvesting and seeding activity, 

Employment in nonagricultural Industries 
showed a seasonally adjusted increase of 
about 200,000 in September. (In this series, 
persons on strike are counted as employed.) 
A substantial increase in nonfarm employ- 
ment among adult women more than offset a 
decline for teenagers. 

At 74.6 million in September, total employ- 
ment was up 1.4 million from a year earlier. 
Agricultural employment continued its long- 
term downtrend—falling by 250,000 over the 
year. Employment in the nonagricultural sec- 
tor rose by 1,650,000 from the September 1966 
level. 

INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT 

Seasonally adjusted, nonfarm payroll em- 
ployment was 66.1 million in September, 
down 100,000 from August. The largest de- 
clines occurred in manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and public utilities, and State and 
local government, all of which were affected 
by strikes. The number of secondary lay- 
offs was relatively small (less than 10,000), 
since the survey week was the first full week 
of the Ford strike. Most of the layoffs were 
in “feeder” plants which supply metal parts 
to the automobile industry. 

After seasonal adjustment, manufacturing 
employment was down by 180,000 over the 
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month, with 160,000 of the decline occurring 
in the durable goods industries. Nearly all of 
this decline is attributable to the automobile 
strike, not only in the automobile industry 
itself but also in struck plants in the primary 
metals, fabricated metals, and electrical 
equipment industries. 

Insured unemployment under State pro- 
grams declined to 890,000 in mid-September. 
The insured rate was 2.4 percent (seasonally 
adjusted), compared with 2.7 percent in 
August and 2.2 percent in September 1966. 
Secondary layoffs from the Ford strikes were 
low in mid-September and haye remained 
moderate thus far, The return to work of 
persons laid off during the automobile 
model change-over more than made up for 
any secondary layoffs because of the strike. 

Most of the service-producing industries 
continued to show larger-than-seasonal em- 
ployment pickups. Trade employment rose 
by 30,000 over the month, and miscellaneous 
services had an increase of 45,000. State and 
local government (the most rapidly growing 
sector for many years) declined in Septem- 
ber because of several labor disputes involy- 
ing public schoo] systems. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


In September, the average hourly earnings 
of rank and file employees on private non- 
farm payrolls were $2.70—up 10 cents, or 3.8 
percent, from September 1966. The work- 
week averaged 38.3 hours, down 0.5 hour 
from the September 1966 level. 

The average weekly hours of manufactur- 
ing production workers were unchanged 
from August at 40.7 hours (seasonally ad- 
jJusted). Over the year, the factory work- 
week was down 0.7 hour; declines occurred in 
17 of the 21 manufacturing industries. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment, at 2.9 million, did not 
show the usual August-to-September drop 
this year because of the large increase (250,- 
000) in the number of unemployed adult 
women, After seasonal adjustment, unem- 
ployment was up 200,000 from the previous 
month, The total unemployment rate, at 4.1 
percent, was up from 3.8 percent in August 
oe was at its highest point since November 

The over-the-month increase in the un- 
employment of adult women was wide- 
spread among the various occupations and 
industries. All of the increase occurred in the 
short-term jobless group (less than 5 weeks). 
Unemployment rates moved up for persons 
whose last Jobs had been in the clerical, 
sales, service, and operative occupations— 
where female employment is substantial. 
Similarly, the unemployment rates in trade 
and in finance and services increased over 
the month. The unemployment rate in agri- 
culture rose sharply in September, while 
farm employment declined. 

The nonwhite unemployment rate, which 
had dropped to about 7.0 percent in July and 
August, moved back up to 7.9 percent in 
September, The increase was primarily at- 
tributable to a substantial rise in the rate 
for nonwhite women. 


TABLE A-1—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE NONINSTITUTIONAL POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX 


lin thousands] 
Seasonally adjusted 
Employment status, age, and sex September 2 September S be! Ai 

1967 1967 1966 165 j ier ised 4355 ie 
571 78, 982 81, 259 81, 160 954 80, 681 645 
79, 112 75, 753. 77, 803 77,701 75 505 77,237 ie 189 
1% — % 17 n, 25 74. ze 73. ~ 74,147 73, 289 
71, 792 69; 063 70,949 70, 726 70, 633 70, 420 63637 
2,175 1,564 1,977 1,855 2,011 1,939 1,539 
1,012 841 1, 081 992 1, 058 1,072 $10 
1,163 723 896 863 953 867 629 
942 2,505 3,178 2,983 3,016 3, 090 2,900 
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TABLE A-1—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE NONINSTITUTIONAL POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX—Continued 


Un thousands] 
Seasonnally adjusted 
Employment status, age, and sex September eee September 
ie 1967 1967 1966 September Augst Ju June pa 
1967 196, 1967 196. 
MEN, 20 YEARS AND OVER 
45,600 45,955 44, 851 476 45, 559 433 34 45, 021 
44, 761 44,969 43, 980 ae 44,479 22 wise 43,922 
2,924 2,909 2,996 2, 806 2, 835 2,791 2,726 2,753 
41, 837 42, 060 40, 984 41,629 41,644 41, 547 41, 430 41, 169 
839 986 871 1,041 1,080 1,095 1,158 1,099 
5, 903 24,948 24, 829 26,051 25,557 25,516 25,177 24,730 
24,615 892 873 24,781 24, 558 421 094 773 
pe swe > ae (ao ame ate ato oe 
ETS RRS, SR 257 1.055 956 1,270 999 1, 095 1. 577 
BOTH SEXES, 16 TO 19 YEARS 
. ...... na EN S 6, 024 209 6, 072 6, 276 6, 585 6,556 6,7 438 
Empioyed 5,254 9.25 5, 396 5,409 5,681 5,730 5,897 8 80 
Agriculture ------ 369 667 386 358 452 441 420 362 
Nonagricultural industries- ~ 4, 886 6, 641 5, 009 5, 051 5,229 5, 5,477 5, 232 
„„ a aie SE 769 300 676 867 904 826 849 844 
TABLE A-2.—UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 16 YEARS AND OVER BY DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Un thousands} 
Duration of loyment September August September iy s 
u unemploym u 
1967 1967 1966 Sej Au Jul June M 
al 1967 1967 1967 1967 
1,810 — — 1,487 1, 889 1,660 1,805 1,649 1,371 
715 * 613 945 946 876 919 877 
405 437 441 444 44 
226 168 226 278 231 265 298 27¹ 
144 201 179 159 210 170 146 143 
TABLE A-3.—MAJOR UNEMPLOYMENT INDICATORS (PERSONS 16 YEARS AND OVER) 
Thousand of persons 
N Seasonally adjusted rates of unemployment 
September September September Au June September 
1967 1966 1967 er 130 1967 1280 11856 
2,505 4.1 3.8 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.7 
871 2.3 24 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.4 
956 4.9 3.9 4.3 4.3 3.9 3.8 
675 13. 8 13.7 12.6 12.6 13.1 12.9 
— 
1,954 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.2 
550 7.9 6.9 7.2 7.8 7.8 7.2 
542 1.8 2.0 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.9 
1,908 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.9 3.5 3.4 
405 -6 -6 8 .6 5 8 
red i 756 2.4 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.7 2.2 
CC eA ee a ee 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.5 3. 8 4.2 
Whi la rk e 920 795 2.5 2.2 2.2 2.2 1.9 2.3 
a = Sen a a onc 2 2 “ 5 x 
Professional and managerial 239 256 1.3 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.4 
Clerical oe eee 495 407 3.7 3.4 3.2 3.2 2.5 3.2 
186 132 4.1 3.2 3.7 3.8 2.5 3.0 
1, 067 918 4.6 4.4 4.7 4.7 4.6 41 
157 179 2.2 2.4 2.3 2.8 2.8 2.5 
673 513 5.4 4.8 5.4 5.1 4.9 4,2 
237 226 8.1 7.8 8.0 7.8 8.3 7.7 
373 387 5.1 4.1 4.5 4.3 4.1 4.4 
Private d sala kers 3 siete 2, 208 1,795 4,2 3.9 4.1 4.0 3.9 3.8 
Ro alt Sa Nn EIN ied ARENT EES OEE AMES 122 130 5.4 7.1 7.6 2.6 7.8 4. 
Manufacturing. = 739 576 4.1 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.2 
Durable goods. 389 290 3.7 3.4 4.1 3.6 3.8 29 
. FC 
Wholeeale and retail trade 559 467 5.1 4.2 4.4 4.1 3.6 4.5 
Finance and service industries ples 583 469 40 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.4 
Government wage and salary workers ae 249 247 21 1.5 1.7 2.1 17 2.3 
Agricultural wage and salary workers 98 58 11.1 7.1 7.2 7.8 6.3 6.2 


„5 Pp.. ath ini. mornin ans 4 includes mining, not shown separately. 
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TABLE A-4.—FULL- AND PART-TIME STATUS OF THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, SEPTEMBER 1967 
[Thousands of persons] 
- loyment status Total Men, 20 and over Women, 20 and Both sexes, 
Full- and part-time emp! nt * Ir 
FULL TIME 
T EESE E in nae tseew nap ennnnnsnch eee 67,950 43, 845 20, 799 3, 306 
63,747 42, 154 18, 939 653 
117 932 8 913 3 272 
2,086 759 947 381 
TDC ee ee 
EE E ee 
hc 9, 576 1,755 5, 103 2,718 
Employed (volunta! rt time). so 8,767 1,675 4,763 2,330 
8 U — RT EY CRRA 809 ” 80 341 388 
%%% ̃ „„ „„ E E 8.4 4.6 6.7 14.3 
TABLE A-5.—EMPLOYED PERSONS BY AGE AND SEX 
[In thousands} 
Seasonally adjusted 
Age and sex September 1967 August 1967 September 1966 
September 1967 August 1967 July 1967 June 1967 May 1967 
8 74,631 76,170 73, 248 74, 625 74,718 74, 489 74, 147 289 
e Ape oe . . 5, 254 7, 309 5, 396 5, 409 681 5,730 5,897 % 594 
16 and 17 years 2,113 3,214 2,100 2, 246 2, 341 2, 322 2, 363 2, 201 
18 and 19 years_....... 3,141 4.095 3,296 3, 148 3, 331 3, 402 3, 491 3, 358 
20 to 24 years. 491 8, 967 7,899 8, 522 8,612 604 8,571 8, 420 
25 years and over 60, 885 59, 894 59, 954 60, 724 „393 60, 128 59, 678 59, 300 
25 to 54 years. 47,090 46, 385 46, 439 46, 768 46, 709 46, 471 46, 062 46, 044 
13, 795 13, 509 13, 514 13, 698 13, 632 13, 563 13, 627 13,244 
47, 705 49, 233 46, 991 47,479 47,712 47, 555 47,448 47, 050 
2,944 4, 264 3,012 3,044 3,233 3,217 3, 292 3,128 
1,291 1,989 1,234 1, 409 1, 436 1, 399 1,403 1,324 
1,653 4 1,778 1,653 1,786 1,810 1, 856 1,766 
4, 861 , 238 4.580 4,849 4,891 4, 856 4, 881 4.750 
39, 900 39, 731 39, 400 39, 589 39, 566 39, 468 39, 266 39,177 
30, 905 30, 811 30, 554 30, 648 30, 638 30, 584 30, 424 30, 402 
8, 996 8,920 8, 845 8, 898 889 8, 860 8, 870 8,738 
26,925 26, 937 26, 256 27, 146 27, 006 26, 934 26, 669 26, 239 
2,310 3, 045 2, 384 2, 365 2, 448 2,513 2,605 2, 466 
822 1,225 866 837 905 923 960 877 
1, 488 1, 820 1,518 1,495 1,545 1,592 1,635 1.592 
3,630 3,730 3, 319 3,673 3,721 3,748 3,690 3,670 
20, 985 20, 162 20, 554 21, 135 20, 827 20, 660 20, 412 20, 123 
16, 186 15, 574 15, 885 16, 120 16, 071 15, 887 15, 638 15, 642 
4, 800 4, 588 4, 669 4, 800 4,743 4,703 4,757 4, 506 


Note: Due to the independent seasonal adjustment of several of the series, detail will not necessarily add to totals. 
TABLE A-6.—UNEMPLOYED PERSONS BY AGE AND SEX 


Thousands Percent looking Seasonally adjusted unemployment rates 
Age and sex for full-time 
September 1967 August 1967 work * September 1967 August 1967 July 1967 June 1967 May 1967 September 1966 
2, 895 2,942 72.1 4.1 3.8 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.7 
769 900 49.5 13.8 13.7 12.6 12.6 13.1 12.9 
345 408 24.3 15.6 15.3 14.4 14.0 13.7 14.8 
424 492 70.0 12.6 12.7 11.4 11.3 12.8 11.2 
569 513 79.4 6.6 5.5 6.2 5.8 5.2 5,2 
1,557 , 529 80.5 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.6 
1, 267 1,199 81.5 2.8 2.6 2.7 2.9 2.7 2.6 
290 330 76.2 2.3 2.5 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.5 
1,214 1,441 76.8 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 
375 455 46.4 12.4 12.4 11.8 12. 3 12.9 12.3 
188 243 27.7 13.2 15.3 14.5 14.2 14.5 14.1 
187 212 65.2 11.4 10.2 9.2 10.3 11.8 10.2 
206 244 78.6 4.9 5.0 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.3 
633 742 94.3 1.9 2.0 21 2.2 2.1 2.2 
481 538 96.5 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.0 
152 204 86.8 2.0 2.4 2.3 2.5 2.8 2.6 
1,681 1,501 68.6 5.9 5.1 5.3 5.2 4.8 4.8 
394 446 52.5 15.6 15,4 13.8 13.0 13.4 13,6 
157 166 20.4 19.3 15.4 14.3 13.8 12.4 15.8 
237 280 73.8 13.8 15.4 13.8 12.4 13.8 12.2 
363 268 79.9 8.8 6.1 7.6 6.8 5.5 6.5 
924 787 21.1 4.1 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.4 3.3 
787 662 72.2 4.5 3.7 4.1 4.5 4.0 3.5 
137 125 65.7 2.9 2.7 2.2 1.7 2.6 2.4 


CONGRESS SHOULD USE PPB TO 
CONTROL SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
new techniques used in the planning- 
programing-budgeting system—PPBS— 
are making possible valuable advances in 
achieving efficient government. Recently 
the Economy in Government Subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Economic Committee 
held a 4-day hearing into the current 


application and future potentials of 
PPBS. 

An integral tool utilized in PPB sys- 
tems is that of cost-benefit analysis, and 
within cost-benefit studies the most im- 
portant factor is the discount rate em- 
ployed in the analysis. On Monday I told 
the Senate that current use of an unreal- 
istically low-discount rate for public 
works projects is causing major economic 


dislocations. The advantage of PPBS 
methods is that alternative means to at- 
tain a specified goal are analyzed and 
evaluated. Congress should use these 
techniques and insist that alternative 
interest rates be used in determining 
spending requests for public works 
projects. 

The executive branch already is wide- 
ly using PPB systems. In the September 
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23 issue of Business Week a top official is 
quoted as saying PPBS will give the 
Presidency “‘a more effective manage- 

ment mechanism than it has ever had” 
r 
ernment management.” As the article 
shows, the agencies will be able to coordi- 
nate and allocate by “programmatic” 
methods. 

According to one witness in the PPBS 
hearings, Congress really has no alterna- 
tive but to develop PPB systems. At my 
request the Interior Department and the 
Department of Defense recalculated 
benefit-cost ratios on selected public 
works projects utilizing a series of differ- 
ent discount rates. These calculations 
showed that significant spending cuts 
should be made in many long-range pub- 
lic works projects. 

Mr. President, Congress has the right 
to insist that the administration prepare 
cost-benefit studies with alternative dis- 
count rates. If such practices were done 
throughout the Government, it is prob- 
able that more optimal spending pat- 
terns would result. And most important, 
if the Congress develops these techniques 
we will have much more control over the 
budget. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Business Week article entitled “A Mc- 
Namara-Style Budget Bureau” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A McNamara-Styte BUDGET BUREAU 

(Nore.—The Bureau of the Budget, LBJ’s 
No. 1 watchdog, is being reshaped to coordi- 
nate federal and to tie in with 
government-wide systems analysis, cost 
effectiveness.) 

When federal agency heads submit their 
fiscal 1969 spending plans for review next 
month, they will find that President John- 
son's budget referee has changed its style. 

The switch foreshadows a significant in- 
crease in the power of the White House to 
command and control the massive federal 
bureaucracy. It could lead to abandonment 
of some federal programs, to shifts in empha- 
sis on others, and to new pressures for 
realignment of the federal government's 
structure. 

The strategic Bureau of the Budget— 
which double-checks every agency’s annual 
plans, kibitzes government management 
practices, coordinates Administration legisla- 
tion, and performs a variety of extra chores 
for Johnson—is being reorganized along 
“programmatic” lines. 

WINNOWING 

Instead of building the next federal budget 
on an agency-by-agency approach, the 
bureau intends to focus on broad program 
areas, spotlighting programs aimed at the 
same objectives and trimming out programs 
that duplicate or run at cross-purposes with 
one another. 

The chief purpose of the reorganization is 
to cope with the growing interrelationship of 
independently run federal activities. 

Hand in hand with the Budget Bureau 
reshaping goes the government-wide adop- 
tion of Pentagon-style “program budgeting,” 
ordered by Johnson in 1965 and now begin- 
ning to take hold in civilian agencies. 


that are widely credited with giving 3 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara firmer 

over the Pentagon than N 
sors, Its spread throughout the government, 
according to White House special assistant 
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Joseph A. Califano, Jr., will give the Presi- 
dency “a more effective management 
mechanism than it has ever had.” 

“A premise of our action,” says one of the 
authors of the Budget Bureau reorganiza- 
tion, “is that there is no longer any way to 
organize programs to avoid ‘bridging’ prob- 
lems. ‘The organizational problems of today 
aren’t box-drawing problems. It doesn’t make 
any difference how you structure the govern- 
ment; unless you have a ‘Department of 
Everything’ you'll have coordination prob- 
lems.” 

To provide better coordination, and to 
spot conflicts requiring top-level decision, 
Budget Director Charles L. Schultze last 
month gave the go-ahead for a profound re- 
organization of his bureau. 

The main thrusts are a restructuring of 
the divisions that review each agency's 
budget plans, and the creation of an Office 
of Executive Management. 

Six programs divisions emerged from the 
reorganization. But there will still be prob- 
lems in meshing the of separate agen- 
cies. “They each have a statute that gives 
them a piece of the pie,” notes a bureau of- 
ficial, “and it’s supposed to end up in a 
fluffy-looking meringue.” 

The bureau has mapped out areas of pre- 
dictable overlaps, however, and designated 
which division should take the lead in pro- 
gram areas such as scientific research or 
energy resources, The first test of how suc- 
cessfully the bureau can provide the bridges 
between programs will start when depart- 
mental fiscal 1969 budget plans begin ar- 
riving Oct. 1. 

The Office of Executive Management will 
have broader assignments. Its balliwick will 
include: analyzing government structure— 
and probably recommending agency realign- 
ments; helping agencies hone their manage- 
ment systems; overseeing government-wide 
projects, and coordinating operations with 
state and local programs. 


REVIEW 


It also will shoulder special projects, prob- 
ably including a review of all government- 
contracting practices, The leading candidate 
to head the new office is Dwight A. Ink, cur- 
rently Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

Johnson's fiscal 1969 budget also is ex- 
pected to get a new look from another 
direction. 

A special Presidential commission on 
budget concepts has been at work since 
March trying to hammer out a new format 
for presenting the federal budget. This year, 
three different “budgets” were used to de- 
tail Administration plans and to provide 
information on the impact of government 
activities on the economy. The commission's 
task was to review the structure and pres- 
entation of the budget and recommend 
needed changes. It has been working toward 
a single Budget of the United States, and 
its report is just about ready for submission 
to the President. The commissions’ recom- 
mendations are expected to be reflected in 
the budget that Johnson sends Congress next 
January. 

President Johnson already has demon- 
strated a tendency to use the Budget Bureau 
as a prime tool of enforcing policy and bring- 
ing pressure against the inertia of en- 
trenched federal programs. If the reorga- 
nization achieves its purposes, the Budget 
Bureau will become an even more effective 
arm of the White House. 

Government-wide adherence to the tech- 
nique of program budgeting and systems 
analysis, developed for the Pentagon by Rand 
Corp. in the 1950s and imposed by McNa- 
mara in 1961, will have even more impact. 

In W. „ this system has been 
alphabetized with the four-letter designa- 
tion “PPBS”—standing for “programming- 
planning-budgeting system.” 

From its proponents’ point of view, the 
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most important effect of the approach is that 
it makes departmental chiefs exercise fore- 
sight. It forces them to plan ahead, to lay 
out goals five years or so in the future, and 
then to organize their current spending plans 
as coherent efforts to reach those goals. It 
also employs computer technology to ana- 
lyze alternative approaches, 

PROTOTYPE 


Of course, private corporations have 
planned this way for years. In fact, E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. had planning and 
budgeting procedures based on similar tech- 
niques going strong in the 1920s. 

William Gorham, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, reported to 
Senator William Proxmire’s (D-Wis.) Econ- 
omy in Government Subcommittee last week 
that the approach already has brought a 
basic shift in HEW’s budget-building process. 

Until this year, Gorham said, HEW’s budg- 
et request was pieced together largely by 
just adding up the requests from each in- 
dividual program chief. New legislation that 
might be in the planning stage was simply 
ignored. 

LONG RANGE 


Now, Gorham told Proxmire, HEW’s pro- 
grams are being considered in the framework 
of five-year objectives proposed by HEW’s 
component agencies and reviewed and re- 
vised by the secretary. 

PPBS will not be im without op- 
position. The system has foes in high places, 


DOUBTER 


“On a cost-effectiveness basis,” Vice-Ad- 
miral Hyman G. Rickover scoffed in testi- 
mony before the House Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee last year, “the colonists 
would not haye revolted against King George 
III, nor would John Paul Jones have engaged 
the ‘Serapis’ with the ‘Bonhomme Richard,’ 
an inferior ship.” 

But Presidential aide Califano has called 
PPBS a “revolution in government manage- 
ment.” 

“What this process can do for a President,” 
Califano says, “is inform his judgment and 
help assure that his decisions are based on 
facts, alternatives, and sound analysis. It 
can show a President how much he will get 
for what he spends today—and how much 
more, or less it will cost if he waits until 
tomorrow.” 


HOW BUDGET BUREAU SPLITS UP THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


National security programs: Defense De- 
partment military operations. 

International programs: State Depart- 
ment, Agency for International Development, 
US. Information Agency, Ex-Im Bank, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Natural resources programs: Defense De- 
partment civil operations, Agriculture, In- 
terior, river basin commissions, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Human resources programs: Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Labor, Veterans Administration. 

Science, technology, and economic pro- 
grams: Transportation, Commerce, regional 
commissions, regulatory agencies. Small 
Business Administration, National Science 
Foundation, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Atomic Energy Commission. 

General government management pro- 
grams: Justice, Civil Service, Post Office, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, Treasury, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, certain government-wide 
services. 


COLUMBUS DAY, 1967 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today our 
Nation honors Christopher Columbus. 
We honor Columbus not just for what 
he did, but for the kind of man he was— 
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a man who refused to accept the con- 
ventional wisdom that the world was flat, 
who turned his back on the defenders of 
the status quo, who said it could not be 
done. He was a man who had the courage 
and steadfastness to follow his vision to 
its realization. 

The life of Christopher Columbus 
should be an inspiration to the youth 
of our country, particularly for those 
young people interested in going into 
politics and public service. His is the 
kind of spirit we need in government 
today, at all levels—Federal, State, and 
local. 


Without the Columbus spirit, we would 
never have been able to pass the Immi- 
gration Reform Act of 1965 which abol- 
ished the invidious and discriminatory 
national origins clause. For years, a 
lonely minority in Congress—and I am 
proud to have been one of them—fought 
to wipe this insulting provision off the 
statute books. All of the inside dopesters 
said it would never be done. But we kept 
up the fight and in the end were vic- 
torious. And today all Americans benefit 
from that legislation. We have 20,000 
friends coming to this country each year 
from Italy instead of one-fourth of that 
number. 

I am also proud to be one of those in 
Congress who is fighting for national 
recognition of Columbus Day. And if the 
Congress finally gets moving on this reso- 
lution, people all over the country, not 
just in Pennsylvania and a few other 
enlightened States, will be able to take 
the day off on October 12 next year be- 
cause it will be a national holiday. 


PROGRESS IN NORTHEASTERN 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, 5 years 
ago northeastern Minnesota, the Na- 
tion’s major source of iron ore for more 
than half a century, was one of the most 
economically depressed and demoralized 
areas in the Nation. Today this section 
of my State is bustling with new vitality 
and economic activity. The main factor 
in this upswing is the tremendous invest- 
ment—now exceeding $1 billion—in tac- 
onite plant facilities. The expanding 
taconite industry not only provides many 
new jobs but has tended to stabilize the 
once-seasonal mining industry which has 
always dominated northeastern Min- 
nesota’s economy. 

But along with the growth of the tac- 
onite industry, northeastern Minnesota 
has also pursued a second vital goal— 
industrial diversification. Among the ve- 
hicles for this important effort are the 
Federal Economic Development Admin- 
istration, the State area redevelopment 
agency, and the Northeastern Minnesota 
Development Association—NEMDA—a 
broadly based, privately financed $1 mil- 
lion industrial development corporation 
which was formed in May 1964 to help 
attract new industries to the region and 
to help expand the ones already there. 
One of NEMDA’s directors, Mr. Arthur C. 

Zrschdorf, of the Minnesota Power & 
Light Co., recently summed up north- 
eastern Minnesota’s progress in a speech 
to the Minnesota Associated Press Edi- 
to-3 meeting, in Duluth. Mr. Barsch- 
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dorf’s statement provides an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished 
through a combination of Federal and 
State efforts and local cooperation, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF A. C. BARSCHDORF, TO MINNESOTA 
ASSOCIATED PRESS EDITORS MEETING, DULUTH 
AUDITORIUM, SEPTEMBER 9, 1967 


You people are better informed than most 
groups I address on economic developments 
in northeastern Minnesota, because it is your 
business to be informed. And I suspect that 
you have heard enough of our wailings about 
our distressed economy and economic prob- 
lems, that you have expected to find Duluth 
sliding slowly into Lake Superior. Surpris- 
ingly, I have found many persons in the 
Twin Cities and southern half of the state— 
whom I thought would know better—ex- 
pecting to find here a rather depressed area 
dotted with closed stores and clusters of 
unemployed. 

It's no wonder that this feeling still exists. 
We have spent so much time publicizing our 
problems and shortcomings, particularly 
during legislative sessions, that our pluses 
have been somewhat overlooked. 

Iam here tonight to talk about our pluses, 
about the good that is happening in our 
area; about perhaps the brightest future 
this area has ever had; about being an asset 
area and not a problem area of our state. 

Outsiders generally think of this area as 
one dominated by mining with a fair amount 
of tourism and wood products, some ship- 
ping, and a lot of good water not being used. 

Our basic industry is still mining, but 
it’s a different breed. It’s a more stable one, 
not subject to seasonal ups and downs, and 
with the great bulk of its jobs at higher 
skills and higher pay. Most important, it is 
a growing industry. Today’s $1 billion-plus 
investment in taconite plant facilities will 
grow to $2 billion by 1975 and to $2.6 billion 
by 1990. Employment by that year will top 
the highest figure—17,400 jobs—ever reached 
in Minnesota iron mining. These are not my 
projections, but those of Dr. Eugene Pfleider, 
the mining authority at the University of 
Minnesota, whose knowledge of the industry 
is well respected. 

We had a $400 million wave of taconite 
plant construction immediately following 
passage of the Taconite amendment. These 
projects—the Minntac plant of U.S. Steel 
Corporation at Mountain Iron; the Butler 
Taconite plant of The Hanna Mining Com- 
pany, Inland Steel Company and Wheeling 
Steel Corporation at Nashwauk; the National 
Steel Pellet Plant of Hanna and National 
Steel Corporation at Keewatin; the Eveleth 
Taconite plant of Ford Motor Company and 
Oglebay Norton at Forbes; and expansion 
projects at Erie Mining Company and Re- 
serve Mining Company, all in a relatively 
small geographic area—are just about 
finished. 

Now most of these firms—and Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, which earlier an- 
nounced a $63 million taconite plant to 
be built near Biwabik—are poised for a sec- 
ond stage of construction, Hopefully, an- 
nouncements of specific projects will be com- 
ing within the next few months. 

All this taconite plant activity has 
spawned what we call satellite plants. In- 
vestment in facilities for explosives, oxygen, 
steel castings and bentonite alone has 
reached more than $12 million, and created 
hundreds of new jobs, and these figures do 
not include numerous supply type firms 
which have grown up across the Range; nor 
the $12 million put into new taconite trans- 
port facilities by the Great Northern and 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range railroads. 

I realize much of this taconite story is old 
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to you by now, but I think it is well to review 
briefly these developments as a reminder of 
the tremendous impact they have had al- 
ready and will play in the future. 

Long range growth prospects are height- 
ened by copper-nickel exploration underway 
by International Nickel Company, and other 
national firms which have taken leases on 
state and federal lands. 

INCO—which currently is sinking a regu- 
lar underground shaft in its exploratory 
phase—is expected to invest $100 million in 
its initial plant near Ely. This project will 
create a mining operation employing 1000 to 
1500 persons. 

Other firms, such as Kennecott Copper, 
Phelps Dodge, Amax, U. S. Steel, Cleveland 
Cliffs, Duval, New Jersey Zinc and Newmont 
are watching INCO’s progress very closely. 

Copper-nickel developments—aided as was 
taconite by enlightened tax legislation— 
could become almost as big as taconite. 

Wood products constitute our state’s 
third largest industry with a value of prod- 
ucts each year reaching $500 million. Most 
of the plants are concentrated in northern 
Minnesota. In Cloquet alone 3,400 persons 
are employed in well paying jobs in four 
plants. It’s a steadily growing industry which 
really has not done a good job of telling its 
story, and thus, perhaps, is not as much ap- 
preciated as it should be. 

We are planning to change that situation 
somewhat this fall with the first Wood Fiber 
Symposium ever conducted in the Midwest 
to be held in Duluth October 11 followed 
by a field trip into the woods the next day. 
The industry itself is working with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota—and other interested 
firms, such as the company I work for—to 
develop a conference that will command the 
kind of world attention accorded annually to 
the Mining Symposium. 

I hope you editors will find it worthwhile 
to give the wood fiber symposium coverage 
with reporters and photographers. I do know 
that you will be invited to attend. 

I said the wood products industry in this 
area was a steadily growing one, and I docu- 
ment this statement with a figure of $50 
million invested in new plants and expan- 
sion over the past 12 years. New multi-million 
dollar expansion projects by major wood 
products firms are in final planning s' 
now. A real asset for the future is the mod- 
ern new $1.2 million research facility opened 
in Cloquet August 11 by Potlatch Forests, 
Inc., one of the country’s largest wood prod- 
ucts firms. 

A vital part of expansion plans of The 
Northwest Paper Company is the $7 million 
waterline now being built from Superior 
through Duluth to Cloquet. Industrial areas 
along the way will be opened for develop- 
ment with an adequate supply of quality 
water, 

The waterline is our first major project 
related to water and industrial development. 
There will be others as we learn how better 
to exploit one of the nation’s great, vir- 
tually untapped water resources. 

A good start has been provided, we think, 
with completion of the world's first water 
quality laboratory iñ Duluth less than a 
month ago. This $3.3 million national re- 
search facility will attract scientists from all 
over the world, and draw attention to the 
vast amounts of cool, fresh, high quality wa- 
ter available in our area. 

Secretary of Interior Udall, who helped 
dedicate the laboratory along Lake Supe- 
rior’s North Shore, called the research facil- 
ity a milestone against water pollution. It 
represents, as he pointed out, a fresh new 
attack on a major national problem, 

Water for industry, we have. Water for 
health, we have. Water for transportation, we 
have in Lake Superior, the other Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway which have put 
Duluth-Superior in the ocean commerce of 
the world. 

Our port has long been known for ship- 
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ping of iron ore in tens of millions of tons, 
but consider these 1966 figures: 223.5 mil- 
lion bushels—almost 6 million tons—of grain 
shipped from the Head of the Lakes, 108 
million bushels went directly to overseas 
destinations, and 37 million bushels to 
Canadian ports for transshipment overseas. 
In other words, well over half this record 
shipping of grain went into foreign nations. 
Last year other general bulk cargo such as 
oil and fats totaled 417,000 tons, and general 
type of cargo which, of course, requires more 
handling and creates more payroll, totaled 
108,500 tons. These tonnages represent a 
great number of the salties“ or ocean-going 
ships in our harbor during the shipping year. 

There's talk—backed with some opti- 
mism—that our shipping season can be 11 
months instead of some eight months, and 
efforts are underway to determine how. 

In the short space of nine years since 
the Seaway opened, the economic impact of 
the port has grown to equal a $16 million 
annual payroll, or a plant employing some 
2,800 persons at an average pay of $108 
weekly, something the size of the U.S. Steel 
plant in Morgan Park, the city’s largest em- 
ployer. 

Grain and iron ore shipments are down 50 
far this year, reflecting the slowdown in the 
national economy, and, in the case of grain, 
also the threat, and then the actual strike 
of grain millers. But general packaged cargo 
already has topped last year’s import-export 
figure, meaning that the most productive, 
dollarwise, of our shipping continues to 
grow appreciably. 

Water for recreation and tourism we 
have—in the North Shore of Lake Superior 
which we claim is the nation’s most scenic 
drive—and in 13 thousand, maybe 14 thou- 
sand lakes and streams. 

We haven’t done as much, by far, as we 
can with our recreational resources which 
also include our forests, and the attraction 
of great iron mines and taconite plants, an 
ocean port, and healthy enjoyable weather. 
But we are learning some lessons from near- 
by states and from New England that tourism 
is mighty big business, and produces nearly 
100 percent new dollars since little if any 
expansion of municipal services is needed to 
serve the visitor. 

We need—and we are preparing to stimu- 
late—more luxury resorts such as Sugar Hills, 
Lutsen, and Quadna Mountain where year 
around outdoor leisure pursuits are offered 
to an increasingly growing number of fami- 
lies wanting to participate in, rather than 
simply watch, sports. 

A feasibility study for a luxury all-season 
resort near Ely to take advantage of the 
unique attraction of the wilderness, canoe 
country has been completed. Such a resort 
will be built. It will create business—as lux- 
ury resorts all over have done—for smaller, 
more modest resorts, and help form a broader 
base for a visitor season that is year around. 
This industry is estimated to be a $50 million- 
a year one now in our area. It should not be 
difficult to double or even triple that sum. 

There is a new dimension to our visitor in- 
dustry—you have seen it and are now en- 
joying it—our $614 million arena-auditorium. 
It is one of the finest and most functional 
facilities of its kind in the country, and has 
lifted us literally into the big leagues of the 
convention business. 

Joe Sturckler, the arena-aviditorium man- 
ager who has had wide experience in his 
field, figured that in the first year of the 
facility, ending only last month, it has 
pumped more than $8 million into the 
Duluth-Superior economy. I think his figure 
is too conservative, based upon attendance 
of 780,000 persons at arena-auditorium 
events. 

He thinks, and I heartedly agree with him 
that we are just getting started. We can now 
handle national and regional conventions 
where before we could handle only the more 
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modestly-sized state convention groups. We 
can attract the biggest names in show busi- 
ness, in sports, in entertainment. 

Believe it or not, more than 900 persons 
came up from the Twin Cities to hear and 
see Andy Williams this summer. At least that 
many will be coming to hear Jack Benny next 
Friday when he helps celebrate the arena-au- 
ditorium’s first birthday. 

Ice Capades, considered the world's finest 
ice show, is so enthralled with Duluth and 
this facility, that it has signed a five-year 
contract to create and rehearse its new shows 
and have here each year its world premiere. 

We are having Grand Opera on the 
scale of the great Metropolitan Opera, Rob- 
ert Merrill helped open the arena-auditorium 
last year. Our symphony orchestra is at- 
tracting the finest stars for performances. 

We have had the Harlem Globe Trotters in 
basketball, major college hockey, top rodeo, 
teen singing idols and bands, circuses—which 
shortly will include the Barnum and Bailey 
circus—all drawing thousands of people to 
Duluth, 

Restaurants, supper clubs, stores, service 
stations, hotels and motels, report a notice- 
able surge in business since the arena-audi- 
torium opened to attest to its economic im- 
pact. 

But the arena-auditorium has meant much 
more than that to Duluth in my opinion. It 
has been a project which has aroused con- 
siderable civic pride in our citizenry and 
helped revive a strong spirit, a new confi- 
dence in our people. 

The same people who generally were fault 
finding and negative about almost anything 
in Duluth are willing today to tackle and are 
tackling all kinds of community projects. 

One example is the small group of busi- 
ness leaders who took on the task of de- 
veloping the downtown urban renewal area. 
They have succeeded in attracting a new 
television-radio studio, future expansion of 
Bud's own newspaper plant, a new $3.6 mil- 
lion motor hotel to be called the Radisson- 
Duluth—a high rise apartment building not 
yet formally announced. 

This same group is taking on multi-mil- 
lion dollar downtown parking, and develop- 
ment of an entire central business district 
block into a new merchandising complex. 

Another example is the astounding num- 
ber of beautification projects developed by 
individuals and private groups, the Fifth 
Avenue Mall, the flowers and shrubs which 
make our civic center of government build- 
ings as eye catching as any, any number of 
traffic separation triangles and boulevards 
planted with flowers and trees. 

Still another example is the lighting of our 
aerial bridge paid by funds raised from 
school children, from all kinds of individuals, 
from business and industrial firms. 

New economic and political leadership has 
begun to take hold and move the city for- 
ward more than I can recall in the 14 years I 
have lived here. 

Unlike in many areas, our people have 
voted bond issues for new schools, our edu- 
cational systems, particularly in Duluth, are 
constantly challenging teaching concepts and 
attracting more than a fair share of teachers. 

The University of Minnesota, Duluth, 
which this fall term will open with more 
than 5000 students, will grow to 10,000 stu- 
dents by the early 1970's. 

Superior State University across the bay 
with 2600 students, will grow to 5000 during 
the same period. 

The College of St. Scholastica—relatively 
small at some 400 students, but with a top 
national academic rating—is planning for 
a thousand students. Junior College enroll- 
ment at Ely, Eveleth, Virginia, Hibbing and 
Coleraine will just about double. Duluth’s 
new technical-vocational institute—opening 
soon—will fill a vital need in this field of 
post high school education. 
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In other words, our educational system 
at all levels is more than keeping pace in an 
area destined for the kind of gradual popula- 
tion growth which can be absorbed with a 
minimum of problems in municipal services, 
also in racial and social tension. 

We are not relying on luck for future 
growth. We are working hard at making 
things happen, encouraging plant expansion 
and new plants, notably through the North- 
eastern Minnesota Development Association. 
This is a three-year-old organization sup- 
ported entirely by private funds of more 
than $200,000-a-year. It includes mining 
companies, utilities, news media, banks, mer- 
chants and unions, not only as financial 
supporters, but in its leadership. 

Our area is still getting special attention 
from the federal government through the 
newly formed Arrowhead District Economic 
Development group and Upper Great Lakes 
Commission, and from the state through the 
Economic Development Department. 

I think what sets us a bit apart in our 
area is that we can live a good life: healthy 
climate, recreation, an absence of the kind 
of tensions besetting many other areas, and 
within almost everyone’s pocketbook, 

What is it worth to have the peace of mind 
that comes with this kind of life, without 
the fear which must pervade so many places 
with unhappy people. 


THE FUTURE OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1967, Mr. Irving Stern, direc- 
tor of organization of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Retail Food Store Em- 
ployees Union of Greater New York, 
spoke to the Greater St. Louis Indus- 
trial Relations Corp. on the future of 
collective bargaining. He pointed out, 
and I fully agree, that if collective bar- 
gaining is to continue to serve us well, 
it must change from a war between man- 
agement and labor to more of a coopera- 
tive venture. 

He also pointed out that an important 
adjunct of this change must be an effort 
by labor and management leaders to 
educate those whom they represent as 
to the intricacies of the collective-bar- 
gaining process and the cooperative 
rather than the antagonistic philosophy 
which must prevail if it is to be successful. 

The speech is a truly remarkable ex- 
ample of the maturity of outlook which 
responsible participants in the collective 
bargaining process are beginning to de- 
velop and augurs well for the future of 
collective bargaining as an institution 
in this country. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Stern’s remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CREATIVE UNIONISM: A SUBSTITUTE FOR POWER 
(Address by Irving Stern, director of orga- 
nization, Local 342, at the Greater St. Louis 

Industrial Relations Club, September 20, 

1967) 

All serious students of labor-management 
relations acknowledge that “collective bar- 
gaining” faces a crisis. 

Not since the enactment of the Wagner Act 
has this process been subject to such search- 
ing analysis. 

An analysis brought about by its obvious 
failure to resolve industrial conflict without 
lengthy and costly strikes. 

If the rash of strikes—(newspaper, airline, 
public workers, teachers, rubber, oil, auto) 
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are indeed an acknowledgement of weakness 
and failure—the question must be asked— 
what is the reason? 

Particularly in light of the insistence of 
bargainers that they want no outside inter- 
ference or meddling with the process—a 
sentiment expressed several weeks ago by 
I, W. Abel, head of the million member Steel- 
Workers Union in a Labor Day message. 

Deploring government intervention in re- 
cent labor disputes he suggested: 

“Industry and labor themselyes have a 
vital obligation to voluntarily strengthen 
and bring perfection to our free collective 
bargaining system.. . . Even before nego- 
tiations on new agreements begin, the parties 
should be able to agree on steps to be taken 
in event of a stalemate in collective bar- 


Paul Jacobs of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California, a 
former AFL-CIO organizer, stated several 
years ago that in his opinion the traditional 
collective bargaining process is “archaic.” 

In his study of collective bargaining titled 
“Old Before Its Time: Collective Bargaining 
at Twenty-Eight” Jacobs said; ... “all 
(symptoms) point toward two fundamental 
alterations in industrial society today: first, 
the system of collective bargaining which has 
operated successfully since the passage of 
the Wagner Act twenty-eight years ago in 
1935 has proved less and less adequate for 
the solution of some basic problems now 
faced by unions and management and, 
second, an increasing number of workers 
remain outside the system with very little 
possibility that they will ever come into it.” 

Jacobs cites as one of the examples of the 
Insoluble: 

“Automation and the particular unem- 
ployment it brings to a particular plant are 
problems obviously beyond the capabilities 
of the union-management collective bargain- 
ing. No one can reasonably expect manage- 
ment to continue employing unneeded work- 
ers, but no one can reasonably expect unions 
to concede that they and their members haye 
become superfluous. No one can expect man- 
agement to absorb all the costs of moving 
and training displaced workers, but no one 
can expect the workers (or the unions in- 
to bear those costs 


at the “obituary notice” for col- 
lective bargaining and unions, George Meany 
im an address at the Fifth Constitutional 
Convention in 1963 said: 

.. “I am positive that the American 
Trade Union movement is a long, long way 
from outliving its usefulness or achieving 
its final goals if any of its goals are ever 
final. We all know that we are not perfect. 
Our organization is not perfect. It is a hu- 
man institution.” 

Ted Kheel, noted mediator, who has helped 
settle some of the most complex and dif- 
ficult industrial conflicts has another opin- 
ion. Mr. Kheel maintains that he . .. “views 
the prospect of a strike or lockout as indis- 
pensable to collective bargaining and col- 
lective bargaining as the best process any 
society has eyer developed for voluntarily 
settling the relations of workers and their 
employers.” Indeed, the “prospect” of a cessa- 
tion of work is the most effective strike de- 
terrent ever devised even though it doesn’t 
work 100 percent of the time. 

However, he notes “The bargaining 
process can be improved and the incidence 
of strikes thereby reduced.” 

I suggest that George Meany and Ted 
Kheel are closer to the mark than Paul Jacobs 
without demeaning in any sense the merit of 
his observation that many current conflicts 
transcend the ability of the negotiators to 
arrive at an easy and peaceful solution. 

I suggest further that recognition of the 
limitations of collective bargaining would be 
a major step forward in bringing into play 
those parties and institutions which can ef- 
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fectively assist in reaching solutions result- 
ing from technological unemployment. 

In some measure such institutions exist— 
governmental and private. These agencies can 
assist in retraining and providing new skills 
to workers who become jobless because of 
automation. 

What I am concerned about here is why the 
collective bargaining process covering 17.8 
million employees in the AFL-CIO (up from 
16.8 million in 1964) fail so frequently in re- 
solving conflicts which are soluble. 

This failure, according to William Simkin, 
Director of Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion, has caused a 50 percent increase in the 
rejection of contracts by union members be- 
tween 1964 and 1966 where the Mediation 
Service has been involved, 

A study involving more than 7,000 cases 
showed the proportion of rejections rising 
from 8.7 percent in 1964 to 14.1 percent in 
1966, 

A further study, according to Simkin, 
showed that in most cases neither side bene- 
fited from a because the second 
settlement was not sufficiently better to have 
justified a longer strike. 

Perhaps the harshest criticism of the pres- 
ent state of collective bargaining and its 
practitioners has come from Mr. Abe Raskin 
of the New York Times, a veteran of the labor 
beat and now assistant editor of its editorial 
page. 

In an article in the February 1967 issue of 
the Saturday Review, Mr. Raskin deplored 
the increasing frequency with which unions, 
management and sometimes government, are 
unable to break an impasse. 

Mr. Raskin said: “The most disturbing 
aspect is that in many strategic sectors of 
industry, no remote relationship exists be- 
tween the capacity or social responsibility 
of the negotiators and the degree of damage 
they are able to visit on the economy. 

People need licenses to drive a taxi cab, 
practice medicine, install plumbing or clip 
hair. Yet, labor-management negotiators 
who ought not to be allowed to cross the 
street without a seeing-eye dog are free to 
inflict hardship on millions of their fellow 
citizens through sheer incompetence at the 
bargaining table. And there is not one thing 
anyone in the community can do to arrest 
them for reckless use of a dangerous eco- 
nomic weapon.” 

I suggest, that while Mr. Raskin includes 
union as well as industry representatives in 
his broadside—there is more truth than 
poetry in his indictment. 

Outside of the academic world, in my opin- 
ion, there is relatively little insight by ne- 
gotiators into the social phenomena described 
as collective bargaining. 

There is also, in my opinion, a failure by 
negotiators to develop the sharply-honed 
skills required to resolve conflict. 

This is not to say that some of the more 
creative of our colleagues in this field have 
not engaged in successful experimentation 
in bargaining. These include the Human Re- 
lations Committee and the Kaiser Long 
Range Sharing Plan in steel; the Armour 
Automation Committee in the packinghouse 
industry; the American Motors Profit Shar- 
ing Plan in auto and the West Coast Long- 
shore Mechanization and Modernization 
Agreement, 

These and other imaginative and flexible 
approaches to labor peace have had tempo- 
rary successes. They cannot in my judgment, 
however, have lasting value or serve as guide- 
lines for other industries, unless the con- 
comitant skills are developed to pilot them 
through the shoals they have already en- 
countered. 

I refer to the termination of the Human 
Relations experiment in steel, the dim view 
in which the Armour Plan is currently held 
in meatpacking and the d regard for 
the American Motors Profit Sharing Plan in 
view of the company’s profit drop. 
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Let us examine collective bargaining as it 
is practiced today! 

Management is concerned with profit and 
welfare of its business and desires to keep 
costs and interruptions to a minimum. 

Union leaders, understandably, desire high- 
er wages, better benefits and improved work- 
ing conditions for our members. 

In fact, our collective bargaining is a trans- 
action which determines the price of labor 
services and the terms and conditions of 
labor’s employment—for a specified time. 

In the main, contract resolutions are ar- 
rived at through the use of power, threats of 
strikes and lockouts all of which usually lead 
to compromises. 

As presently practiced certain types of 
skills, of course, are necessary, including the 
development of strategy and tactics in the 
deployment of power toward reaching desired 
goals, 

However, the rough give and take of nego- 
tiations seldom provides lasting solutions 
which carry over to the next contract. 

Each post-contract period is devoted, 
either by one side or the other, to jockeying 
in an effort to remedy real or imagined ad- 
vantages gained by the other side. 

The union’s gain is considered manage- 
ment’s loss. 

A management's victory on the other hand, 
firms up the resolve of the union to make 
the next go-to an Armegeddon for its op- 
ponent. 

In this context labor-management rela- 
tions and collective bargaining are a struggle 
for power between contending parties. 

The assumption of the opponents is that 
their major objectives are in conflict and 
their common interests are narrow in scope. 

This Win-Lose-Power relationship in which 
one side gains only at the expense of the 
other, I suggest, lies at the heart of the 
failures of the collective bargaining process. 

If my belief is true, then what is to be 
done? 

Are solutions such as the Human Rela- 
tions Committee and Kaiser Long Range 
Sharing Plan, the answer? 

Is the UAW-American Motors Profit Shar- 
ing the path to peaceful labor relations? 

Is the West Coast Longshore pact or the 
Armour automation concept the formula for 
other industries? 

These, I admit, are all imaginative solu- 
tions by creative practitioners of the collec- 
tive bargaining process. 

They may even assist in solving some of 
the problems confronting negotiators in 
other industries. 

However, I would suggest what is most 
urgently required is a comprehensive under- 
standing of the ramifications of the collec- 
tive bargaining process and development of 
poopie Deane skills by union and industry 

ers. 


Such understanding and skills would help 
to avoid the Win-Lose-Power traps which 
result in so many fruitless and costly strikes 
of no benefit to either side. 

Such understanding and skills would not 
be a panacea to remedy the social problem 
of technological unemployment noted earlier 
in Paul Jacobs critique—although it would 
help identify problems so the solutions may 
be sought in the political arena, where they 
belong. 

Not only would it help clarify and define 
the area and scope of collective bargaining 
it would also help eliminate the armed 
truces” which exist between contracts. 

What is also needed, I suggest, is a re- 
education of the constituencies affected by 
collective 

My own experience in this regard can help 
clarify such need. 

In one of my first ventures in collective 
bargaining I noted with concern the vigor 
of the language and table thumping but the 
virtual absence of discussion and persuasion 
based on relevant facts. 
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It did not take too long to conclude that 
both the union and management negotiators 
were more concerned with satisfying what 
they thought were their constituents’ demand 
for toughness than in reaching a fair and 
equitable settlement. 

Both sides refused to acknowledge that 
the opposite side had raised a point which 
warranted examination and perhaps would 
benefit both sides. It was also apparent both 
felt this would diminish the “hero” role both 
sides wanted to play in front of their com- 
mittees. 

A settlement, of course, was finally reached, 
but with great rancor and with sufficient un- 
resolved problems leading later to incessant 
wrangling during the life of the contract. 

The stage was set. The next contract nego- 
tiations inevitably had to be a knock-down, 
all-out struggle. 

We, therefore, concluded a change in at- 
mosphere was required. 

In the next negotiations, by joint agree- 
ment, both the union and management at- 
tempted to deal with each other in a more 
rational manner. 

We attempted to restructure our negotia- 
tions so that we eliminated the bitter lan- 
guage and examined each other's problems 
and needs in a more intelligent manner. 

We attempted to understand each other's 
point of view so that perhaps both sides 
could be satisfied without diminishing our 
position and prestige with the people we 
represented. We attempted to create a prob- 
lem-solving atmosphere. 

But we reckoned without our constituen- 
cles and how they perceived the role of 
negotiators, 

Soon committees on both sides were ques- 
tioning the adequacy and integrity of 
spokesmen on both sides. (Multi-chain As- 
sociation bargaining.) 

This made it clear that unless a complete 
re-education of our constituencies took 
place—joint problem-solving negotiations 
could not succeed, 

As a result of this experience the union 
resolved that in the future when a negotiat- 
ing committee was elected by the rank and 
file it would train and educate that com- 
mittee in the techniques of negotiations. 

The union also determined to set the ex- 
pectations of its members at more realistic 
levels and to prepare in advance for its ma- 
jor objectives. 

Now when contract time approaches, dis- 
cussions are undertaken with the union staff, 
Executive Board and membership, months 
before the submission of the proposals to 
the industry. 

Sufficient time is allowed for thorough ex- 
amination and review of goals so that ex- 
treme proposals can be planed down to more 
realistic forms. 

Discussions are also undertaken with the 
industry with respect to the union’s goals. 

In addition we undertook an extensive 
training program for the staff and officials 
of the union so that there would be a more 
thorough understanding of joint-problem 
solving techniques in bargaining. 

This involved restructuring the union to 
eliminate the “boss” concept and substitut- 
ing team leadership. 

It meant developing new skills for union 
gata so they could fill their new 
roles, 

Courses were held to improve their com- 
munication skills, handling of groups, con- 
flict resolution and many other qualifications 
necessary for a leadership role. 

The entire staff undertook a sensitivity 
training course to reduce and eliminate in- 
terpersonal barriers and to improve their 
functioning as team leaders. 

The training program has been described 
in detail in the New York State Department 
of Labor's Industrial Bulletin of April, 1967, 
which all of you will receive later. 

The union today has its major premise 
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that effective leadership means training and 
education instead of domination and control. 

I believe that one of the greatest needs for 
negotiators is to understand the behavior 
patterns in a variety of collective bargaining 
situations. 

In fact this type of understanding has 
been made available to negotiators by Rich- 
ard Walton of Purdue University’s School of 
Industrial Administration and Robert Mc- 
Kersie of the University of Chicago's Grad- 
uate School of Business in their book “A 
Behavioral Theory of Labor Negotiations.” 

This little-known book sets forth a theo- 
retical framework for understanding the ne- 
gotiating process which the authors de- 
scribe as an instance of a more general inter- 
action system. 

The book analyzes four sets of activities 
which together accounts for almost all the 
basic behavior in negotiations. 

The first system of activities comprises 
competitive behaviors that are intended to 
influence the division of limited resources, 
This pure conflict subprocess is called “dis- 
tributive bargaining.” 

This is what was earlier referred to as the 
Win-Lose process. 

The third system comprises activities that 
increase the Joint gain available to the ne- 
gotiating parties. They are problem-solving 
behaviors and other activities which identify, 
enlarge and act upon the common interests 
of the parties. 

This system is designated as “integrative 
bargaining.” 

This is the problem-solving path followed 
in the main by those creative bargainers who 
have come up with the concept of the Human 
Relations Committee and other imaginative 
solutions noted earlier. 

Frequently negotiations confront elements 
of both processes or mixed bargaining 
issues—pure conflict and problem-solving 
areas, this is mixed bargaining issues. 

The third system comprises activities that 
influence the attitudes of the parties (union- 
management) toward each other and affect 
the basic relationship bonds between ne- 

tiators involved. The process is referred 
to as “attitudinal structuring.” 

The fourth system of activities, which oc- 
curs as an integral aspect of the interparty 
negotiations, comprises the behavior of a 
negotiator who is meant to achieve consensus 
with his own organization—in the one case 
the union—in the other, the company. This 
fourth process is called “intraorganizational 
bargaining.” 

The four processes have their own internal 
logic and utilize the underlying disciplines 
of economics, psychology and sociology. 

I recognize that resolving wage issues will 
often create conflict in negotiations. It is my 
belief however, that wage disputes are less 
frequently the cause of strikes and work stop- 
pages than other questions. 

More often than not these struggles are 
caused by the lack of understanding of the 
problems and goals of the opposing parties, 
particularly on the operational level. 

This is further complicated I have observed, 
by the lack of trust in each other’s motives. 

Other major factors contributing to in- 
dustrial conflict in my opinion, are: 

1. Lack of long range planning. 

2. Failure of some management and labor 
representatives to understand sound eco- 
nomic principles. 

8. Lack of maturity in negotiations and 
playing to grandstand—making the opponent 
look bad in front of his committee. 

4. Flaunting an unequal balance of power 
between the contending sides. 

5. Insensitivity on part of management to 
the problems of employees when new tech- 
nology is introduced. 

6. Inadequate understanding of the ac- 
tions, objectives and political problems con- 
fronting union leaderships. 
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It would be foolhardy for any professional 
negotiator to suggest that conflict, strikes 
and lockouts can be completely eliminated 
from labor-management relations. 

It would, in my opinion, be equally foolish 
to maintain that many strikes and struggles 
are not caused by the inadequacy and lack 
of skills of the negotiators. 

Based on personal experience, I believe, as 
I have stated, that if we can convert our 
negotiations from a setting of Win-Lose, to 
joint problem-solving, many of our tension- 
full, down-to-the-wire explosions would find 
peaceful resolutions. 

I believe in integrative or problem-solving 
approaches to collective bargaining and to 
the extent it is possible I would urge others 
to follow the same course. My own experi- 
ence has proved it beneficial for our mem- 
bers and for the industry in which we 
function, 

Here are some helpful guidelines to inte- 
grative or joint problem-solving: 

1. Identify the problem: Provide a maxi- 
mum exchange of information about the 
problems perceived by each party in order 
that these problems can be defined in their 
essentials. The problem must be formulated 
in a clear and accurate manner so both par- 
ties are talking about the same thing. 

2. Search for alternate solutions and their 
consequences: This is under the assumption 
that alternate courses of action or potential 
resolutions are not immediately apparent but 
rather has to be discovered or created. This 
step may involve thorough and accurate 
gathering of information about alternatives 
and their consequences, The parties must 
attempt to be imaginative in perceiving alter- 
natives and persistent in exploring the full- 
est range of alternative solutions, 

3. Arrange a preference order of solutions 
and course of actions: This involves identi- 
fication of the advantages accruing to both 
sides possible in a situation, The bargaining 
parties do this by engaging in successive 
comparisons among alternative solutions. 

Among the conditions which facilitate inte- 
grative problem-solving are: 

1. Motivation—both parties must be moti- 
vated to solve the problem and provide suf- 
ficient time to discuss it. 

2. Information and language—Those par- 
ticipating in problem-solving must have full 
access to information relevant to each step 
and be authorized to use it. They must 
also have the skills of communication to 
adequately exchange this relevant informa- 
tion. 

3. Trust and supportive climate—A sup- 
portive and trusting climate facilitates joint 
problem-solving. Defensive and low-trust 
atmosphere inhibit the process. A supportive 
climate is marked by encouragement and 
freedom to behave spontaneously without 
fear of sanctions. 

It is noteworthy that the very questions 
which prove most contentious in negotia- 
tions are the ones which lend themselves 
to integrative problem-solving resolution. 

For example: 

1. Individual Job Security & Management 
Flexibility 

2. Reviewing Jobs & Management Efficiency 

3. Expanded Benefits & Limited Costs 

4. Institutional & Union Security 

Earlier I noted George Meany’s comment 
that unions are a human institution—and 
so we in labor recognize are companies and 
their managements. 

There are no panaceas which will eliminate 
conflict. And besides some conflicts are mean- 
ingful—the struggle against tyrants and des- 
pots, the struggle for freedom, for economic 
security, for civil rights—the struggle for 
individual liberty. 

To the extent that we understand and 
apply our knowledge of human behavior— 
to that extent we will minimize wasteful 
conflict and deal with industrial relations 
in a purposeful and productive manner. 
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THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
EXECUTION OF NICOLA PETKOV 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the last 
week of September marked the 20th an- 
niversary of the judicial murder of Nicola 
Petkoy by the Bulgarian Communist re- 
gime, acting under Soviet orders. 

Nicola Petkov was one of a generation 
of heroes and martyrs who resisted the 
Communist takeover of the countries of 
Central Europe, even though the pres- 
ence of the Soviet Red army foredoomed 
their fight to failure. 

Although many democratic leaders in 
many countries displayed exemplary 
bravery in this situation, Nicola Petkov 
was perhaps the bravest democrat of all. 
Indeed, on rereading the record, I can- 
not help wondering whether, in all the 
annals of parliamentary opposition to 
the threat of dictatorship, there has ever 
been an opposition or an opposition 
leader that can compare with Nicola 
Petkov and the brave group of deputies 
whom he led in the Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment. 

If Nicola Petkov were alive today, the 
lessons he learned would be of priceless 
value to the free world. For Petkov was 
an idealist and a liberal who, like many 
of our liberal idealists of today, believe 
in cooperating with the Communists. He 
learned—when it was too late—that the 
Communists exploit such willingness to 
cooperate, only to destroy their enemies. 

Nicola Petkov's story would be diffi- 
cult enough to tell within the confines 
of a single volume. Since I cannot tell 
it all, I will relate only a few fragments 
of the story so that my colleagues may 
know something of the stature of this 
remarkable man. 

- The Yalta agreement had held forth 
the promise that the peoples of the Cen- 
tral European countries would be per- 
mitted to elect governments of their own 
chosing. But to the Soviets the Yalta 
agreement was only a strategem to throw 
the Western nations off guard. In all of 
the countries they had occupied, they 
immediately embarked on a series of 
moves designed to destroy the democrat- 
ic opposition and to install Communist 
dictatorships under their own control. 

The Western allies, regrettably, did not 
understand the nature of their adversary 
or the nature of the game this adversary 
was playing. If we had understood, I 
believe that we could and would have 
taken the few steps that would have been 
necessary to persuade the Kremlin to 
desist from its design. After all, at the 
close of World War II the Soviet Union 
was exhausted. Its economy was in sham- 
bles. It was dependent to a very heavy 
degree on East-West trade for the re- 
building of this economy. The Red army 
was heavily committed as an oceupation 
force holding down 100 million Central 
Europeans. 

At this juncture, the threat of sweep- 
ing economic sanctions, by itself, would 
probably have been sufficient to compel 
the men in the Kremlin to agree to elec- 
tions under United Nations supervision 
in all of the Central European countries 
occupied by the Red army. 

But instead of applying whatever pres- 
sure may have been necessary to compel 
the Soviet leaders to live up to the letter 
of the Yalta agreement, the West was 
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outmaneuvered by Moscow to the point 
where the United States and Britain ap- 
plied pressure on the democratic oppo- 
sition leaders in Bulgaria and Rumania 
and the other occupied countries to en- 
ter into coalition governments under 
Communist leadership. 

This was the sense of the agreement 
arrived at at the conference of the Big 
Three Foreign Ministers in Moscow in 
December 1945. 

In January 1946, Andrei Vishinsky, 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R., 
arrived in Sofia for the purpose of at- 
tempting to implement this decision in 
respect to Bulgaria. The following ac- 
count was written by one of Petkov’s 
colleagues: 


At midnight on the day of the Soviet 
envoy's arrival, a Red army officer visited 
Petkov and told him that he had orders to 
take him immediately to Vishinsky's head- 
quarters for a private conversation. The op- 
position leader answered that he is “en- 
gaged in politics, not in conspiracies”, and 
that he would call on Mr. Vishinsky not im- 
mediately but on the following morning, 
together with his fellow-opposition leaders 
Kosta Loulchoev, Cosiclist, and Prof. Stoya- 
noff, Independent. 

When Petkov entered Vishinsky’s office the 
following morning, the Soviet envoy was ner- 
vous and in a bad mood. Their conversation 
follows: 

VisHINsKY. Last night I requested your 
presence for a meeting and you refused to 
come. How dare you assume such an atti- 
tude? Who do you think you are to conduct 
yourself in such a manner with a plenipoten- 
tiary of Generalissimo Stalin? 

PETROv. Since you called me for a meeting, 
you no doubt know who I am. However, since 
you act as if you did not know, then I shall 
tell you. I represent the strongest political 
organization in Bulgaria, the Agrarian Union, 
the organization of the Bulgarian peasants 
who constitute 85 percent of our country’s 
population, Ours is a democratic organization 
and a loyal collaborator of the other organi- 
zations of the democratic opposition. We 
engage in politics in the daytime, not at 
night. Nights are better suited for conspira- 
cies, for which we have no taste at all. 

VisuiInsky. Do you know who I am? 

Perxoy. Certainly. You are the deputy of 
the Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
Soviet Union. 

VisHInsKY. You will have to abide by our 
decision and join the government. 

PRTKov. I and my friends are ready to 
enter the government if our conditions for 
a truly democratic government are accepted. 

VisHiInskKy. You have no right to formu- 
late any conditions. You are to designate 
two persons who are to enter the cabinet 
without any conditions whatsoever. Such is 
the order of Generalissimo Stalin. Do you 
understand? I have no time to waste. 

Perkov. Mr. Vishinsky, I am not in the 
habit of receiving orders from any foreign 
officials, I get orders from my people and my 
organization. 

VISHINSKY. I haye seen many like you, just 
as stubborn and as arrogant. But you can't 
fight against the Soviet Union. You are too 
small for that. We will show you what it 
means to kick against us. You do not know 
us yet. (Hits the desk with his fist.) You 
are going to accept and like it too. 

PETKOV. We are fighting, Mr. Vishinsky, 
for our ideas and to defend the rights of our 
people, This is our trust and no one is ina 
position to make us deviate from it. 

VisuHInskKy. You are too insignificant for 
that, and history will only pass you by. 


In the month of August 1946, it was 
agreed that there would be elections to 
a constituent assembly on October 20. 


October 12, 1967 


For a description of the elections and 
the events that followed, let me quote 
from an article by Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, 
who shared the leadership of the Bul- 
garian Agrarian Party with Petkov: 


Petkov now began a campaign which, for 
sheer heroism, is unsurpassed in the annals 
of any opposition, With the Red Army still 
in the country, and with the communist- 
controlled police breaking up their meetings, 
the opposition attacked the government and 
the communists and Soviet intervention as 
recklessly as though they enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the American Constitution. Pet- 
kov’s paper, during the pre-electoral period 
especially, was an inspiration to read. What 
our people must show,“ said the Banner for 
October twelfth, “is de lV’audace, et encore 
de lVaudace, et toujours de Vaudace!” The 
following day, under the caption Where Are 
the Agrarian Deputies? It charged that the 
Agrarian Party had not been permitted to 
put up candidates in 25 percent of the con- 
stituencies and that of the candidates for 
the other constituencies, almost fifty were 
under arrest. “Freedom does not come on a 
silver platter,” wrote Petkoy on October 
fifteenth. “Freedom is something for which 
you must fight.” 

To the communists’ protestations that 
they had no intention of taking the peasants’ 
property, Petkov replied with the most dey- 
astating slogan of the electoral campaign: 
“As the wolf cannot watch over your flocks, 
as the fox cannot befriend your hens, so 
the communists cannot protect private 
property. Electors! Vote without any fear 
against the communist constitution, against 
the communist dictatorship!” 

On October twentieth, the opposition final- 
ly was granted permission to hold an open 
meeting in Sofia—without loud-speakers or 
lights. Despite all the restrictions, more than 
200,000 angry peasants swarmed into Sofia 
and joined the city workers and middle class 
in the most impressive demonstration of the 
entire electoral campaign. “Down with the 
dictatorship!” they roared. “Down with red 
Fascism! We want Petkov!“ 


* + . . 5 


When Georgi Dimitrov shouted that the 
future belonged to the communists, Petkov 
intervened, “The future belongs not to you, 
Mr. Dimitrov, but to the people. You are 
not a god, Mr. Dimitrov, though you may 
deceive yourself on this score by taking into 
your party only those who accept you as 
their god... . Your program is one word: 
Dictatorship! Our program is also one word: 
Liberty!“ 

On January 30, 1947, Dimitrov made his 
first direct threat to Petkov. After roaring 
that “Koev must be hanged!” (Petar Koey 
was one of Petkov’s chief aides) he went on 
to say that the government possessed docu- 
ments involving the leader of the opposition. 
The following is a condensation of the ex- 
change that took place. 

PerKov. Are you a satrap, that you issue 
such summary condemnations? After all, 
you are not a god—you are not even a quali- 
fied judge. As for the documents of which 
you speak, I challenge you to produce them. 

Drurrgzov. Very soon you will receive your 
documents, When you do, not one of you will 
remain in this assembly. There is no place 
in this assembly for foreign agents. 

PETKOV. You speak of foreign agents. .. . 
For twenty years, you, Mr. Dimitrov, were a 
citizen of a foreign country. You became a 
Bulgarian citizen only two days before the 
election. You have no right even to speak as 
a Bulgarian, 

The battle grew in intensity. On April 
third, one of the opposition deputies got up 
and made the accusation that under Article 
4 of the armistice, the Communist Party was 
a fascist organization and should accordingly 
be dissolved. The communists, outnumber- 
ing the opposition almost four to one, rushed 
across the floor and engaged them in a ter- 
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ribly unequal battle in which many of the 

opposition were injured. The opposition left 

the chamber en masse, by way of protest. 
The next day they were back in their places 


allotments voted to active partisans. Again 
the communist majority charged the op- 
position. Again the opposition left the cham- 
ber with their heads bloody. Again they came 
back the following day. 

And so it went, until the final arrest of 
Petkov and the dissolution of his party. 

The bulk of the evidence against Petkov 
consisted of confessions purportedly made 
by his “fellow conspirators.” The most im- 
portant of these was the “confession” of 
Petar Koev, the Petkov aide who had been 
arrested in mid-January, 1947. Koev had 
been arrested once before, in August, 1946. 
While he was in prison he had been elected 
to parliament and, in consequence of parlia- 
mentary immunity, he had been released. On 
his release he sent a letter to his leader, Pet- 
kov, which Petkov had the courage to read 
to the assembly. 

“They reduce you to a state of utter moral 
and physical prostration,” said Koev's let- 
ter, “in which you become indifferent to 
your fate and to life itself, so that you desire 
some solution—any solution—so long as it 
will put an end to the intolerable suffering. 
. +. Contrary to normal juridical procedure, 
you are condemned first, and it is only after- 
wards that they begin to search for accusa- 
tions and proofs. These are obtained by 
means of three types of torture: physiologi- 
cal torture—hunger, lack of sleep, thirst; 
physical tortures—beatings and being com- 
pelled to stand upright for days and nights 
on end; psychological tortures—insinuations 
that your family has been incarcerated, etc. 

„. . . I remained for twenty-one days in 
solitary confinement without being inter- 
rogated. During this time they subjected me 
to the hunger treatment—a bit of bread and 
water each day. . . . The obvious purpose of 
this treatment is to produce physical attri- 
tion and a corresponding weakening of your 
will. At eight a.m. one Saturday they took 
me up to the fourth floor to be interrogated. 
The interrogation went on for five days with- 
out interruption, twenty-four hours a day. 
The interrogator was changed every three 
hours, while I was compelled to remain 
standing, handcuffed, without sleep, unable 
to support myself either against the table or 
against the wall, without food and—what 
was cruelest of all during those suffocatingly 
hot August days and nights—without water. 
Every three hours the same questions were 
repeated until I became unconscious... . 
My bare feet swelled to unimaginable pro- 
portions. The interrogators showed not the 
faintest pity....On the fifth day they 
threw me into an empty cell, where I slept 
like a dead man for more than twelve hours.” 

On the four succeeding nights Koev was 
trussed and beaten on the soles of his feet 
for three or more hours on end, with inter- 
ludes during which he was questioned by 
Inspector Zeyev. 

“During the balance of my detention,” 
concluded the letter, “I was asked no ques- 
tions, but I remained the object of a cam- 
paign of moral pressure and psychological 
terror. They applied refined tortures of such 
a kind—allusions to the fate of my family, 
the safety of my children, ete.—- that I would 
honestly have preferred physical tortures.” 

When Koev was deprived of bis parliamen- 
tary immunity on the occasion of his second 
arrest, he made this final declaration before 
leaving the parliament, “I am innocent. I 
know, however, that through me you are 
attempting to strike at the general secre- 
tary of our party, Nicola Petkov. My final 
words are that only the declarations which 
I make before you now correspond to the 
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truth, and that, if it should happen tater 
that, after a period of ‘instruction,’ I should 
make some ‘confessions,’ they will have been 
extorted from me by means of violence.” 

Koev made his “confessions” and was 
sentenced to twelve years. He will never 
emerge alive. Petkov, though he defended 
himself heroically and admitted nothing, was 
sentenced to death. 


Finally, I would like to quote from an 
account of the trial of Petkov by the 
Bulgarian writer, Asen Slavov, who is 
now in the United States: 


The last word was given to the defendants. 
Nikola Petkov spoke first. Again he denied 
the charges hurled against him. “I want to 
deny the ridiculous assertions, first that my 
hands, under the weight of my guilt tremble 
and that I cannot stand still. I must state 
that the trembling of my hands is a defect 
acquired by birth, which fact is well known 
to those who have been close to me. To 
prove this I have submitted to the court a 
medical certificate. Secondly, that due to re- 
morse and shame I have often been seen 
bowing my head. Regardless of how unpleas- 
ant this is to me I will explain the true 
reason for this fact, which is really very ordi- 
mary and prosaic. When they took me from 
my home, I was not fully dressed. I did not 
have a belt on my pants. Now, thanks to 
your kind care and hospitality, I have lost 
half my weight. I am, therefore, obliged, from 
time to time, to take care of my appearance, 
in order not to find myself in an embarrass- 
ing situation.” 

Nikola Petkov continued, “I have already 
told you that I have not plotted a coup 
d’etat. However, I have fought against you 
and will fight until my last. breath, because 
this struggle is a struggle for the restoration 
of human rights stified by you. This is a 
struggle for the liberty and the very exist- 
ence of the Bulgarian people. And if I die 
in this struggle, thousands of others will con- 
tinue it. Today, this is a struggle which is 
wanted within our country; however, the 
day is very close, when it will be carried on 
outside our country, too. Of this I am sure 
and it is this certainty that gives me the 
faith and strength to endure my evil fate. 
Fortunately for the Bulgarian people they 
have succeeded in saving the life of their 
most trustworthy son, Dr. G. M. Dimitrov. 
He has mobilized all the forces of the nation 
abroad and soon, with the assistance of the 
entire civilized world, he will break the 
chains of slavery which hold the oppressed 
Bulgarian people captive. I will die but Bul- 
garia will be free.” 

When he finished his speech a complete 
silence fell upon the court room. Suddenly 
the silence was broken, like a clap of thunder, 
by the applause of two sweet looking ladies. 
The daughter of the prominent agrarian 
functionary Kurti Kutev and the wife of the 
attorney Ivan Ganev, who had entered the 
court room unnoticed, being unable to re- 
strain their admiration of the herioc attitude 
of their favorite son, were standing with their 
heads held high, and were applauding. Con- 
fusion and disorder broke out. 

I stood breathless. One cannot eradicate a 
people whose sons and daughters have so 
much courage, will and self-sacrifice. The 
audience stood motionless and ess. 
Then suddenly pandemonium broke. The 
communist mob descended, like a hurricane, 
on the two unfortunate women. I could not 
see for quite some time what was happening 
to them. Knock down, kicked and trampled 
upon, they were dragged out to the police 
vans. Months later I learned that they had 
been taken to the prison hospital, in a half 
conscious state, from whence they were sent 
to concentration camps in Dodrudja. 


This was the measure of Nicola Petkov. 


The free world owes Nicola Petkov a 
debt of honor which it can only acquit 
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through a rededication to the cause of 
freedom for the people of Bulgaria and 
the peoples of the other captive nations. 


ROBERT T. SMITH: PORT BUILDER 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, over 
the past 8 years a new ocean port has 
been developed in the heart of Amer- 
ica—the port of Duluth. The ocean port 
of Duluth was made possible by opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959. 
Converting this opportunity into the re- 
ality of an established seaport ‘has re- 
quired persistent effort and dedication. 
Much of the credit for the rapid develop- 
ment of the port of Duluth must go to 
the hard work and untiring efforts of 
Robert T. Smith, who recently resigned 
after 8 years as director of the Sea- 
way Port Authority of Duluth. During 
these years, I have been privileged to 
work with Bob Smith and to come to 
know him as a friend. His contribution 
to the growth and development of the 
seaway port of Duluth was recognized 
recently in an editorial published in the 
Duluth News-Tribune. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Duluth News-Tribune, Sept. 28, 
1967] 


Seaport PATHFINDER 


Departure of Robert T, Smith, the first 
director, Seaway Port Authority of Duluth, 
is concluding a chapter in our experience as 
a seaport. These first years of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway era have called for many de- 
cisions here. Duluth has been obliged to enter 
several struggles, some of which will go on 
for a long time. 

Our port was utterly new as far as big-ton- 
nage traffic in salt-water ships was con- 
cerned, until the spring of 1959. The new 
director, a seasoned professional, saw sev- 
eral threats to its potential. He strengthened 
the forces insisting upon a really high High 
Bridge and helped win that fight. He was 
able to advise and assist in many ways in 
the planning and building of the Arthur M. 
Clure Marine Terminal here, a facility which 
has earned the highest praise from visitors 
best qualified to make comparisons with 
other ports. He was one of those insisting 
upon the two 90-ton cranes which enable 
us to share in the competition for some types 
of cargo. 

Smith was a believer in the Terminal 
tank-farm which has proved its value, 
handling an important traffic in vegetable 
and animal oils and fats. 

Smith participated in campaigns which 
got equality in “free time” for railway cars 
containing export freight, with the coasts, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. He pressed for the 
transfer of the Commodity Credit Corp. of- 
fices from Cincinnati to the Twin Cities. He 
got into the fight against diversion of Great 
Lakes water and for the protection of lake 
levels—a campaign helpful to all-lakes ship- 
ping, too. 

He fought and helped to end a rate dis- 
crimination against this port by foreign-flag 
ships. He has hammered away at the injustice 
and the economically self-defeating aspects 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway toll plans. Smith 
is familiar, as few men are, with the widely 
ranging array of charges and free services 
encountered by ship operators in the ports of 
this country. 

The first director had to be an educator. 
The terminal staff, the crews loading and un- 
loading ships, the operators of many facili- 
ties have learned what is expected of them. 
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Duluth has made a good record—outstanding 
in such things as safety, and very low levels 
of breakage and pilfering. 

We do not get all the freight we ought 
to have. Old patterns are hard to break, par- 
ticularly for a small city, whose obtaining 
of a fair share is not very high on the priority 
lists of a lot of powerful decision-makers in 
other cities. We have made some remarkable 
shipping history, however, in a test which 
has no exact parallel anywhere. Smith has 
earned a place in the history of this port 
and of the Seaway’s first years of operation, 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE: PRELUDE 
TO REVOLUTION—ADDRESS BY 
LEWIS F. POWELL, JR. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch on Sun- 
day, October 8, published in full the 
speech delivered by Richmond attorney 
Lewis F. Powell, Jr., on “Civil Disobedi- 
ence: Prelude to Revolution.” 

Mr. Powell, a past president of the 
American Bar Association and a mem- 
ber of President Johnson’s Crime Com- 
mission, delivered the speech last week 
at Point Clear, Ala. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIV DISOBEDIENCE; PRELUDE TO REVOLUTION 

This will be a lawyer’s talk about law 
and order and civil disobedience. The sub- 
ject is related to complex social and economic 
problems—some of the most perplexing of 
any age. But there is no hope of solving these 
problems unless an ordered society is pre- 
served. 

There is deep concern today about the dis- 
quieting trend—so evident in our country— 
toward organized lawlessness and even re- 
bellion. One of the contributing causes is the 
doctrine of civil disobedience. This heresy 
was dramatically associated with the civil 
rights movement by the famous letter of 
Martin Luther King from a Birmingham 
jail. 

As rationalized by King, some laws are 
“just” and others “unjust”; each person may 
determined for himself which laws are “un- 
just”; and each is free—indeed even morally 
bound—to violate the “unjust” laws. 

Coming at a time when discriminatory 
state and local laws still existed in the South, 
civil disobedience was quickly enthroned as 
a worthy doctrine. It met the need of intel- 
lectuals and theologians for a moral and 
philosophical justification of conduct which, 
by all previous standards, was often lawless 
and indefensible. 

Initially, disobedience tactics were directed 

cally against discriminatory laws. The 
sit-ins and demonstrations were aimed pri- 
marily at segregated facilities and denial of 
voting rights—largely in the South. But as 
the use of disobedience tactics expanded, the 
relationship between the act of protest and 
the law protested became increasingly at- 
tenuated. 

Indeed, as the protest movement expanded 
to northern and western cities, its objectives 
broadened from specific discriminatory laws 
and practices of the South to the age-old 
social and economic problems of bias, pov- 
erty and unemployment. Predictably, dis- 
obedience tactics were soon employed in 
other causes—on the campus and across our 
country. 

Few voices spoke out against civil disobedi- 
ence, Because of its association with the 
cause of civil rights, criticism of disobedi- 
ence and its tactics was largely muted. Many 
persons of goodwill—including many clergy- 
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men and campus intellectuals—were so en- 
chanted by the “causes” that they gave little 
thought to the means employed or to where 
the disobedience road would lead, 

But all who advocated civil disobedience 
were not so naive. Political activists and ex- 
tremists of all kinds were quick to recognize 
the potential of this doctrine as an extra- 
legal means of attaining goals—and even of 
promoting revolution. Moreover, a doctrine 
which tolerates and justifies disobedience of 
law—implemented by sit-ins and street 
mobs—is made to order for cynical leaders 
promoting rebellion and other extremist 
causes. 

One of the few national leaders, who had 
both the insight and the courage to speak 
out against civil disobedience tactics, was Mr. 
Justice Hugo Black. Writing early in 1966, he 
said: 

“Governments like ours were formed to 
substitute the rule of law for the rule of 
force. Illustrations may be given where 
crowds have gathered together peaceably by 
reason of extraordinarily good discipline re- 
inforced by vigilant officers, ‘Demonstrations’ 
have taken place without any manifestations 
of force at the time. But I say once more 
that the crowd moved by noble ideals today 
can become the mob ruled by hate and pas- 
sion and greed and violence tomorrow. If we 
ever doubted that, we know it now. The 
peaceful songs of love can become as stirring 
and provocative as the Marseillaise did in the 
days when a noble revolution gave way to 
rule by successive mobs until chaos set in 
It. . IIS] more necessary than ever 
that we stop and look more closely at where 
we are going.” 

It it notable that Mr. Justice Black wrote 
these prophetic words in February, 1966, be- 
fore the emergence of black power as an 
overt doctrine, and prior to the riots of 1966 
and 1967. 

But few heeded his warning. Despite clearly 
visible danger signals, political, religious and 
intellectual leaders continued to tolerate and 
justify civil disobedience—even after such 
major eruptions as Watts, Cleveland and 
Chicago. 

There seemed to be a curious unawareness 
that once lawlessness is tolerated and justi- 
fied it feeds upon itself and leads either to 
revolution or violent repressive measures. It 
has been said wisely: 

“Once you give a nervous, hostile and ill- 
informed people a theoretical justification for 
using violence in certain cases, it is like a 
tiny hole in the dike; the rationales rush 
through in a torrent, and violence becomes 
the normal, acceptable solution for a prob- 
lem. . . . A cardinal fact about violence is 
that once initiated it tends to get out of 
hand. Its limits are not predictable.” 

So much for a review—obviously incom- 
plete—of the origin and escalation of con- 
temporary civil disobedience. This brings us 
to the year 1967—a year of crisis in which the 
symptoms of incipient revolution are all too 
evident. 

Two movements have been emerging: (1) 
a militant Negro nationalist movement, 
summed up in the slogan “black power”; and 
(2) a radical political movement called the 
“New Left” or “New Politics,” which hopes to 
change our form of government. The two 
movements have been converging, and now 
pursue the common causes of black power 
and frustration of America’s attempt to con- 
tain communism in Vietnam. Both of these 
movements rely heavily upon civil disobedi- 
ence tactics. 

The public is widely aware of the Negro 
revolt. There is far less awareness of the New 
Left, its organizations and its radical goals. 
There are a number of New Left groups with 
varying degrees of militancy. Although not 
yet coalesced into a single organization, they 
are moving toward a united front—certainly 
on race and Vietnam issues. 

Most Americans—of both races—have been 
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shocked and dismayed by a summer of un- 
precedented discord. The great majority of 
Negro citizens have been as dismayed as the 
whites. Yet, the average citizen, preoccupied 
with his own problems and pleasures, assumes 
that domestic tranquility is an inalienable 
right. There is a child-like disbelief that this 
land of the free—internally secure for 100 
years—is actually confronted with strife and 
violence on a massive scale, 

Complacent Americans would be well ad- 
vised to heed the warnings of the militant 
leaders. Here are some random examples of 
what they are saying and planning—quite 
openly: 

Carmichael—Carmichael has allied himself 
and black power with revolutionary Com- 
munism. Speaking at Havana he said: “There 
are no longer any isolated struggles. They are 
all correlated. The only solution is armed 
struggle.” 

H. Rap Brown—Speaking, of all places, in a 
Washington Episcopal church with permis- 
sion of the controlling clergy, Brown is 
quoted as saying: 

We'll make the Viet Cong look like Sun- 
day school teachers—violence is necessary.” 

“Get you some guns—(and) burn this 
town down.” 

Martin Luther King—The prophet of civil 
disobedience, King seems bewildered at times 
by the escalation of his own doctrine. On oc- 
casion he has joined moderate Negro leaders 
in criticizing riots. But he is arm-in-arm 
with Carmichael and McKessick in slander- 
ing his own government and in inciting vio- 
lation of draft laws. He has said: 

“America is the greatest purveyor of vio- 
lence in the world today.” 

And he has compared the use of new Amer- 
ican weapons in Vietnam to the Nazi testing 
of “new tortures in the concentration camps 
of Europe.” 

King’s favorite role is organizing disrup- 
tive demonstrations. He is now urging “mass 
civil disobedience” for the purpose of “dis- 
locating” northern cities. He is planning such 
“nonviolent” tactics as weekly school boy- 
cotts, blocking plant gates with unemployed 
Negroes, and disrupting governmental opera- 
tions with sit-in demonstrations in federal 
buildings. 

CORE leaders—Although CORE has re- 
cently received a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation, its leaders are now committed to 
black power extremism, 

McKissick, replying to a question by a 
white reporter as to what the Negro wanted, 
put it quite simply in the classic terms of 
revolution: 

“The answer is—everything you got right 
now, and everything you hope to get.” 

A New York Times story reported that 
CORE’s number two leader, Wilfred Ussery, 
believes that: 

“Armed conflict between black and white 
can no longer be averted.” 

Father Groppi—A newcomer to dubious 
prominence is Father Groppi, a Milwaukee 
Catholic priest. Working with the NAACP 
Youth Council, he has organized and led 
paralyzing demonstrations for open housing. 
The liberal mayor of Milwaukee, Henry W. 
Maier, charges that Groppi is “trying to in- 
cite riots,” and that “rational discussions 
with him are impossible.” Father Groppi has 
recently been quoted as saying “Morally, I 
have no argument against the black man’s 
right to use violence.” 

Dr. Benjamin Spock—Spock, a New Leftist 
dilettante, also has joined those who con- 
done rebellion. Speaking at the recent con- 
vention on New Politics, he said: 

“The situation in America is desperate. 
The principal sign of it is the revolt of our 
black fellow citizens. . . The founding fa- 
thers declared that people who are oppressed, 
and can find no other redress, must rebel.” 

Staughton Lynd—Lynd, a Yale faculty 
member on leave and an intellectual leader 
of the New Left, made an unauthorized trip 
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to Hanoi. He insists that representative 
democracy is outmoded; that we must sub- 
stitute a “participatory democracy”—which 
apparently would function through mass 
meetings and demonstrations, In a revealing 
article to the New York Times magazine sec- 
tion, Lynd argues that the uprisings in the 
cities have been “rebellious” and not riots; 
and—citing the American Revolution and 
other irrelevant precedents—he justifies the 
Carmichaels and the Browns and their call 
for revolution. 

The foregoing are only a few—if among the 
better known—of the leaders of militant 
civil disobedience, Their roles and views dif- 
fer, and I do not suggest that each is equally 
responsible for the lawlessness which threat- 
ens to engulf our country. Yet these, and 
hundreds of lesser known leaders, are men 
determined to remake America—not by the 
democratic processes of our institutions but 
by varying forms and degrees of coercion. 
The more radical of these leaders, like Car- 
michael and Brown, are openly advocating 
revolution. 

Let us turn now from the leaders to ex- 
amples of extremism in action. 

The first is Vietnam Week of last April, 
when tens of thousands marched in New 
York and San Francisco. Draft cards were 
burned, placards of hate displayed, and 
vicious anti-American speeches made by 
King, Carmichael and Spock. 

The initial planning for Vietnam Week 
took place at a Chicago conference, instigated 
and dominated by Communists and fellow 
travelers. The Communist line objectives of 
Vietmam Week were to undermine United 
States opposition to communism in Vietnam 
and to ferment racial discord. 

Shortly following these marches, King an- 
nounced the formation of “Vietnam Sum- 
mer —a coalition of opponents to American 
policy and includes well-known Communist 
allies and other luminaries of the “hate 
America” left. The avowed objective is “to 
organize opposition to the war in ghetto 
areas”, and encourage our youth to “refuse to 
fight.” 

As Dean O’Meara of Notre Dame Law 
School has said, many of those who thus aid 
the Communist enemy “give themselves 
away”: 

“For never once do they condemn the ter- 
rorist tactics of the North Vietnamese; never 
once do they condemn Hanoi’s rejection of all 
peace proposals . .; never once do they 
lament the suffering and death borne by our 
forces in Vietnam. These persons weep only 
for the enemy.” 

Having attained some success and notoriety 
through Vietnam Week, the New Leftists 
then planned and held what was called “The 
National Conference for New Politics”, at- 
tended by some 5,000 delegates. Its stated 
purpose was to create a united front among 
groups supporting the black power and 
“peace” movements. King and Spock were 
among the principal speakers. The Commu- 
nist party, as in the case of Vietnam Week, 
was active in the planning and manipulation. 

The conference, dominated by black power 
militants, condemned “the savage and beast- 
like character that runs rampant through 
America as exemplified by the George Lin- 
coln Rockwells and the Lyndon B. John- 
sons”, It also adopted a straight Communist 
Party line resolution, which pledged: 

“Total and unquestioning support to all 
national peoples liberation wars . . parti- 
cularly in Vietnam.” 

The flavor of the New Politics Conference 
was summed up by Walter Goodman, writing 
in the N.Y. Times Magazine, who said: 

... it stunk of totalitarianism.” 

Vietnam week and the Conference on New 
Politics are chilling examples of growing ex- 
tremism in this country. The dominant 
themes of both were hatred of fellow Ameri- 
cans and contempt for our institutions. Their 
goals are to be attained not by democratic 
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processes but by various techniques of civil 
disobedience. 

One of the major targets is American pol- 
icy in Vietnam, now under virulent attack. 
Reasonable men may well differ as to the 
wisdom of this policy. But only those who 
are blinded by their prejudices, or who are 
indifferent to the consequences of lawless- 
ness, will deliberately incite disobedience of 
valid laws. A most recent example of this 
irresponsibility is the public demand by a 
group of some 320 clergymen, educators and 
writers that churches and synagogues be 
used as “sanctuaries” for youths who defy 
the draft law. If thousands of young men 
refused to fight for their country, as pointed 
out by Tom Wicker of the New York Times: 

. .. the power (of the government) to 
pursue the Vietnam war or any other policy 
would be crippled if not destroyed. The gov- 
ernment would then be faced, not with dis- 
sent, but with civil disobedience on a scale 
amounting to revolt.” 

Or, suppose the campaign against pay- 
ment of income taxes gains widespread sup- 
port. This is not an illogical possibility, as 
this relatively bland form of civil disobedi- 
ence has appeal to a broad spectrum of dis- 
affected citizens. But however appealing it 
may be, widespread refusal to pay taxes could 
bring orderly government to a halt. 

So much for examples of nonviolent— 
though potentially disastrous—disobedience. 
But the greater concern has been the violent 
eruptions in our cities—where civil disobedi- 
ence has reached its ultimate form. I do not 
know whether any of the persons or groups 
named above was legally implicated in any 
of these riots. Let us assume no such impli- 
cation. Yet few can doubt that the cumula- 
tive effect of the black nationalist move- 
ment, and of the incitements to hatred and 
disobedience were major contributing fac- 
tors. As J. Edgar Hoover has said: 

“Those who espouse the theory of civil 
disobedience and authorities who free guilty 
violators must share a portion of the blame 
and responsibility for the turmoil in our 
streets.” 

There have been riots or major disorders 
in some 75 cities in 1967. Detroit was the 
shocker, with 43 killed, 386 injured and part 
of a great city destroyed. A less likely city 
for a race riot would be hard to find. Detroit 
had “no housing ghetto”; its Negro popula- 
tion was largely prosperous, and its race re- 
lations considered excellent. 

The recent NBC documentary—in which 
Daniel P. Moynihan participated—contains a 
frightening analysis of the riot and the fu- 
ture prospects. Although apparently spon- 
taneous in its inception, militant organized 
groups took over promptly, supplied the 
weapons, the Molotov , and directed 
the sniping and the arson. This was no revolt 
of oppressed people against local conditions. 
It was armed rebellion against American 
society. 

Although the underlying causes are com- 
plex and deepseated, America’s acceptance of 
civil disobedience was both a cause and a 
justification. Mr. Moynihan, former assistant 
secretary of labor, put it this way: 

“We have legitimatized opposition to the 
police and disobedience to law. Now in the 
North it has become massive opposition to 
the rules of white society.” 

The Negro militant viewpoint, gaining in- 
creasing support, is that America is “irre- 
deemably racist”; that Negroes should “for- 
get America,” and that the only course for 
Negroes is to bring about a final, violent 
apocalyptic confrontation of black and 
white.” 

The NBC investigating team confirmed 
that extremists already are planning future 
violence. Next time, it is said, they will at- 
tack and destroy the white sections of Detroit 
and other cities. As Frank McGee de- 
scribed it: 

“These black extremists are willing and 
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eager to risk a bloody showdown with white 
society.” 


Sharing the same pessimism, Roscoe Drum- 
mond recently said: 

“The black militants and their white as- 
sociates are irreversibly committed to the 
destruction of American democratic society 
to achieve their racist goals.” 

One may hope that the views of these 
observers—competent as they are—exagger- 
ate the danger. But none can doubt that 
America faces a crisis of lawlessness with the 
gravest potential for disaster. 

No man knows all the answers, but to me— 
as a lawyer—some simple truths are self- 
evident: 

An ordered society governed by the rule 
of law must be preserved. Without law and 
order none of the liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution can be safeguarded—for whites 
or blacks, radicals or conservatives. History 
has demonstrated that once a society con- 
dones defiance of law and due process, the 
liberties of all are lost in the excesses of 
anarchy which follow. 

With these truths in mind, and in our 
cherished institutions are to be preserved, 
Americans of good will—of both races— 
must act together to assure the following: 

1. Toleration of civil disobedience and jus- 
tification of lawlessness must end—in gov- 
ernment, in the pulpits, among the media 
and on the ivory towered campuses. 

2. Those who incite riots and rebellion 
should be treated as the most dangerous 
of criminals and relentlessly prosecuted. The 
irresolution of our society is attested by the 
fact that we hasten to put petty criminals 
in prison and yet permit the Carmichaels 
and Browns to remain free. Indeed, some still 
dignify their criminality by inviting them to 
speak in our schools and churches. 

3. Those who participate in riots and rebel- 
lion should also be prosecuted with vigor, 
particularly the arsonists and the snipers. 

4. Criminal laws, at all levels of govern- 
ment, should be reviewed and strengthened 
to deal specifically with the foregoing crimes 
in light of present conditions. Penalties 
should be adequate to deter criminal con- 
duct and justice should be swift and cer- 
tain. 


5. Effective gun control laws should be 
adopted at state and federal levels; sniping 
at policemen and firemen should be made 
special offenses with severe penalties; and 
possession or use of Molotov cocktails should 
be serious crimes, 

6. Those who incite and participate in 
nonviolent civil disobedience should also be 
subjected to criminal sanctions. Where 
laws should be clarified and 
strengthened with appropriate penalties pro- 
vided. This is a more difficult area, as First 
Amendment freedoms must be carefully safe- 
guarded. But rights of free speech and peace- 
ful assembly do not justify incitement to 
revolt or the wilful violation of draft laws, 
income tax laws or court decrees. 

7. Laws, especially against those who en- 
gage in nonviolent civil disobedience, should 
be enforced uniformly and promptly. A few 
draft law violators have been prosecuted but 
most have been ignored—especially the 
radical leaders who incite draft evasion. Pub- 
lic authorities have also failed to prosecute 
the growing number of dissidents who wil- 
fully refuse to pay all of their income taxes. 
How can officials sworn to uphold the law 
ignore its wilful violation? In justice, how 
can a Cassius Clay be sent to jail for draft 
evasion while prominent self-styled intellec- 
tuals who refuse to pay their taxes are al- 
lowed to remain free? 

8. In summary, America needs to awaken 
to its peril; it needs to understand that our 
society and system can be destroyed. Indeed, 
this can and will happen here unless Ameri- 
cans develop a new impatience with those 
who incite and perpetrate civil disobedience; 
unless laws against violence and disorder are 
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strengthened, and enforced with vigor and 
impartiality; and unless we return once more 
to the orderly and democratic processes which 
alone can preserve our freedoms. 

Now, a final caveat. I have spoken as a law- 
yer, deeply conscious that the rule of law in 
America is under unprecedented attack. 
There are, of course, other grave problems 
and other areas calling for determined and 
even generous action. The gap between the 
prosperous middle classes and the genuinely 
underprivileged—both white and black— 
must be narrowed. Many mistakes have been 
made in the past, and there is enough blame 
for all to share. But we have passed the point 
where recriminations and bitterness will solve 
problems. 

We must come to grips realistically with 
the gravest domestic problem of this century. 
America has the resources, and our people 
have the compassion and the desire, to pro- 
vide equal justice, adequate education and 
job opportunities for all. This, we surely 
must do. 

At the same time, we must avoid the mind- 
less folly of appeasing and even rewarding 
the extremists who incite or participate in 
civil disobedience. There must be a clearer 
understanding that those who preach, prac- 
tice and condone lawlessness are the enemies 
of social reform and of freedom itself. In 
short, the one indispensable prerequisite to 
all progress is an ordered society governed by 
the rule of law. 


ACCOUNT OF VISIT BY DAVID 
SCHOENBRUN TO NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. David Schoen- 
brun, a distinguished journalist and for- 
mer correspondent for CBS, recently re- 
turned from a 2-week visit to North Viet- 
nam. An account of some of his conver- 
sations there with leaders of North Viet- 
nam and the National Liberation Front 
is contained in four articles published in 
the Washington Post. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Oct. 1, 1967] 
VISIT To HANOI: PEACE TERMS ARE SET 
(By David Schoenbrun) 


Hanol's peace terms have been transmitted 
to Washington many times this past year, 
through varied channels, both diplomatic 
and public, according to North Vietnamese 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong, in an in- 
terview on Sunday Sept. 3, at the Presidential 
Palace in Hanoi. 

The Prime Minister conceded that there 
had not been any direct messages from Hanoi 
to Washington but insisted that Washington 
knew perfectly well why this was so. “John- 
son and Rusk keep saying that they'll in- 
crease the pressure until they force us to the 
peace table. Well, you can note this,” the 
Prime Minister said, “we will not make peace 
under the heel of the aggressor.” 

“They know what our terms are,” the 
Prime Minister insisted. He cited as one 
example the statement made on Jan. 28 this 
year by his Foreign Minister, Nguyen Van 
Trinh, in an authorized interview with Aus- 
tralian correspondent Wilfred Burrhett, well- 
known sympathizer to their cause. The for- 
eign minister “clearly expressed our readi- 
ness to begin negotiations after a cessation 
of bombing and other aggressive acts against 
Us.“ 

The Prime Minister went on to say that his 
“allies of the Socialist bloc, and most par- 
ticularly the Soviet Union, were in regular 
communication with American officials.” His 
allies are completely familiar with his gov- 
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ernment’s views, the Prime Minister said. 
“Can Washington truly state that it does not 
know exactly what our policy is?” he asked. 

“Washington has never made a sincere 
offer of peace,” the North Vietnamese chief of 
government charged. Whenever they carried 
out a so-called peace offensive, they also in- 
tensified their aggression, both in the North 
and in the South of our country.” 

His face hardened as he snapped out the 
words, “It is criminal to deceive people this 
way. Peace is not a game of politics. Peace 
is the profound aspiration of all peoples. I am 
sure that your American people want peace, 
too. But we will not sell our fundamental 
right to independence for peace. Independ- 
ence and national unity are sacred to us. I 
would have thought that the American 
people would appreciate this.” 

“The initiative for peace talk must come 
from Washington,” he said, slowly and em- 
phatically, underlining the “must” with the 
tone of his voice. To make absolutely sure 
this was understood, he added: “This is 
categorical.” 

The Prime Minister, still speaking slowly 
and deliberately so that word for word notes 
could be taken down then said solemnly: 
“There will be no reciprocity for the cessa- 
tion of bombing and other acts of war. There 
will be no bargaining. There will be no black- 
mail and no ransom will be paid.” 

In answer to a question calling for a reply 
to Secretary of State Dean Rusk's oft-re- 
peated challenge, “What will they do if we 
stop bombing,” the Prime Minister curtly 
stated: “We have been attacked in a most 
unjust manner. The United States is guilty 
of aggression against our country. Therefore, 
the United States must make the gesture 
required by the circumstances, that is un- 
conditional cessation of the bombing. He in- 
dicated dimissal of the subject with a wave 
of his hand. “Otherwise, it’s of no use to talk 
about this.” 

In answer to question on what the possible 
nature and agenda of peace talks might be, 
if they could come about Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong replied: 

“This is not a complicated issue. Indeed, 
the issue is really very simple. If Washington 
stops its aggression and accepts the reality 
that it cannot dominate Vietnam, that it 
cannot set up a puppet regime, if Washington 
genuinely desires peace, the peace can come 
about very rapidly.” 

The Prime Minister then recommended 
that his speech of Aug. 30, celebrating the 
anniversary of independence, be read care- 
fully particularly his summary of the terms 
of a final settlement: 

First, an unconditional cessation of bomb- 
ing and all other acts of war. 

Second, recognition of the National Libera- 
tion Front as the “only authentic representa- 
tive“ of the South Vietnamese people. 

Third, the withdrawal of all American 
and “satellite” troops from South Vietnam 

Finally, the Vietnamese will settle their 
own affairs. “There is no other way,” he 
asserted. 

At one point he smiled (a man of normally 
good humor, he smiled very little in the 
course of this interview) and said: “As our 
beloved comrade President Ho Chi Minh has 
often said, ‘We will strew the path of your 
departure with flowers.’ We do not seek to 
humiliate the American people. But you must 
understand that our country is one, our 
people one people, with the same culture, 
history, language and aspirations to unite 
and independence. To think that Vietnam 
can be divided is a mad illusion. To think 
we can be conquered and dominated is a 
grave misunderstanding of our thousands 
of years of history in which we drove off 
every would-be conquerer.” 

The Prime Minister insisted that the way 
to peace must follow two paths, one that can 
be opened up to Hanoi by unconditional ces- 
sation of bombing, the other leading to peace 
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in the South by recognition of and direct 
talks with the National Liberation Front, 

“If America wants peace in the South it 
must talk with the Front,” he said. “Neither 
we nor our brothers of the Front will deal 
with your puppets Thieu and Ky. The so- 
called elections you've just held are a low 
comedy. The recently adopted political pro- 
gram of the Front expresses the aspirations 
of the South Vietnamese people. As for us, we 
completely endorse the NLF program and 
will do anything we can to support it.” 

His remarks about supporting the Front 
prompted a question about just how many 
troops and supplies he was sending south. 
This almost lead to the end of the interview. 

In a burst of anger, the Prime Minister’s 
face darkened, his jaws closed tight and the 
muscles twitched under his skin. “I don’t 
have to account for my actions to you or to 
anybody,” he snapped. After a brief, tense 
silence, I replied that my question was, in my 
view, proper for a reporter to ask and that I 
had meant no offense in asking it. If he did 
not wish to pursue the subject, I would move 
on to another area. “Move on, then,” he 
ordered, 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 2, 1967] 


NORTH VIETNAM INSISTS ON RECOGNITION AND 
PEACE ROLE FoR LIBERATION FRONT 


(By David Schoenbrun) 


The Prime Minister of North Vietnam, 
Pham Van Dong was his country’s Chief of 
Delegation to the Geneva Peace Conference 
that ended the French-Indochinese War in 
1954, and his current attitudes toward peace 
talks are vitally affected by what happened to 
the Geneva accords which he had personally 
negotiated. 

The Geneva agreements were violated by 
the United States. They were torn to shreds, 
he said bitterly in the course of an interview 
at the Presidential Palace in Hanoi. 

The Geneva accords provided for the in- 
dependence, unity, sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of Vietnam. 

The Prime Minister gave one significant 
hint about an obstacle to a new Geneva Con- 
ference when he pointed out that “much has 
changed since 1954. The French are no longer 
in the South, the Americans are there. Bao 
Dai, the Emperor at the time of Geneva, was 
deposed by Diem. The French puppet ‘State 
of Vietnam’ has been replaced by the Amer- 
ican puppet regime of Saigon. As for the 
National Liberation Front, the only authen- 
tic representative of the South Vietnamese 
people, it did not exist in 1954. It came into 
being as a result of the violation of the 
Geneva accords.” 

He insisted that nothing could be dis- 
cussed or accomplished in respect to peace 
without recognition of, and direct talks with, 
the National Liberation Front. He expressed 
his admiration for the Front and said “I want 
to say that the North of our country has 
been defended by the South. We know that, 
if the South had faltered, the Americans were 
planning to invade the North. Diem’s regime 
had a slogan, ‘The March To The North’, but 
our brothers in the South would not let them 
carry out their criminal plans. Now the South 
(that is, the Front) is so strong that it strikes 
terrible blows against American and satel- 
lite troops to avenge Hanoi every time the 
bombers hit our city.” 

The war has forged tighter links between 
North and South, he asserted, “We will be 
reunited when the war is over and the for- 
eign invaders are no longer on our soil.” 
He asserted that he had “no special plan in 
mind on just how and how fast reunification 
will take place.“ 

During the course of the interview, a free- 
running conversation, notes were taken for 
the Prime Minister by two of his aides: Ngo 
Dien, chief of press of the Foreign Ministry, 
and Vu Trong Kinh, of the State Commis- 
sion for Cultural Relations with Foreigners, 
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who had been assigned to me as interpreter 
and escort officer for my reporting tour. On 
my side, notes were taken by my wife and 
myself. It was agreed that I would draft, from 
my notes, my version of the interview and 
that I would then check out the quotes with 
Ngo Dien to = sure that we had an accurate, 
agreed versio: 

Our e ee the next day produced some 
surprising and significant revelations of 
their frame of mind and attitudes on the 
issue of peace talks. There was no dispute 
about any of the quotations, except for 
mutual attempts to get the precisely correct 
English equivalent of a number of French 
terms. But there were spirited arguments 
about certain excisions that Ngo Dien de- 
manded, and, most importantly, a long dis- 
pute about the way I had edited my draft 
of the talk. 

“You lead your cable to America with the 
Prime Minister’s remarks about our peace 
terms, and we don’t think you should do 
this,” Ngo Dien said for his opening remarks 
at our meeting. 

“Im not trying to tell you how to write 
your story,” Dien protested, “but you ought 
to present to the American people an accu- 
rate reflection of the entire talk and it is 
not accurate to lead with peace. You make 
it look as though the Prime Minister put 
his major emphasis on peace talks and took 
the initiative to tell you his peace terms. 
This is not correct, He began his talks with 
you by telling of our war effort, of our deter- 
mination to resist American aggression. He 
placed his major emphasis on our refusal 
to be pressured or beaten down by bombing. 
What he said about peace came late in the 
talk and only in reply to your prodding him 
on the question, If you are an honest jour- 
nalist, you will write your story accordingly.” 

He finally agreed that I could leave my re- 
port as written with peace in the lead, on 
condition that I add a new second paragraph 
with this key sentence: “This clarification 
of peace talks by the Prime Minister came 
after a detailed exposition and analysis of 
the current situation, in which the Prime 
Minister stressed the criminal character of 
the recent escalation and the determination 
of his people to fight and overcome the 
American aggression.” 

He told me that ne was prepared to recom- 
mend this version to the Prime Minister but 
that I was not to file my cable until I had 
final confirmation. He made it clear beyond 
doubt, as had every official I had talked to 
for the entire two weeks that their line was 
hard and unbending. They wanted peace and 
were ready to talk, as soon as possible after 
bombing had stopped unconditionally. But, 
while the bombing was being escalated, while 
bombs were that very week falling in the 
heart of Hanoi, they did not even want to 
talk about talks. They were fiercely de- 
termined not to give the slightest sign that 
they could be pressured into talks. 

“We'll talk,” Kinh of the Cultural Com- 
mission told me, “when President Johnson 
stops sending his peace invitations by 
bomber.” 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1967] 
NaTIONAL LIBERATION Front INSISTS ONLY 
Ir Can Horb PEACE TALKS 
(By David Schoenbrun) 

“If America stops bombing the North, 
Washington will be able to talk to Hanoi, but 
that will have no effect on the war in the 
South. If you want peace in the South, then 
you must talk with the Front there for it is 
the Front that is fighting in the South, and 
you can’t end a war except by dealing with 
the men fighting it.” 

The speaker, a short, stocky, muscular 
man in his late forties, was the permanent 
representative of the National Liberation 
Front in Hanol; Nguyen Van Tien, once a 
teacher of mathematics in a high school in 
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South Vietnam, but for the past 15 years one 
of the leaders of the independence movement 
fighting against the French and the 
Americans. 

Nguyen Van Tien insisted that a cessation 
of bombing in the North was a “step in 
the right direction towards the path of 
peace,” but would not in itself bring about 
talks with the National Liberation Front. 
“You must understand that talks with Hanoi 
are not the same thing as talks with the 
Front,” he stated. “Hanoi is our older brother, 
not our father. We are equal members of 
the same family and will one day be re- 
united when the foreign invader is chased 
from our soil. Now and for the foreseeable 
future, we are separate and independent 
brothers and Washington must accept this 
truth and act in consequence of it. Or the 
war will go on.” 


NOTHING TO DISCUSS 


In answer to questions seeking a clear 
statement of the Front’s peace terms, Tien 
asserted that no official policy had yet been 
drafted by the Central Committee of the 
Front because “there is no sign that Amer- 
ica genuinely wants peace, so there's really 
nothing to discuss.” 

Some of the necessary “preconditions” to 
peace talks are obvious, he said: First, Wash- 
ington must stop referring to the Front as 
some kind of appendage of Hanoi, and recog- 
nize the Front as “the sole genuine (in 
French ‘authentique’) representative of the 
South Vietnamese people”; secondly, there 
must be a cessation of bombing and cease- 
fire in the South; thirdly, there must be 
direct talks between America and the Front, 
and not through “the ventriloquist dum- 
mies” of Saigon. 

Tien insisted that these “preconditions” 
were not part of an “official policy program,” 
which must await a Central Committee and 
Presidium decision, but that “speaking per- 
sonally, I feel these are minimum conditions 
for an approach to a political settlement.” 

As for the ultimate objective of peace talks, 
he said bluntly: “The only true peace terms 
to negotiate are the details and timetable 
of an American withdrawal of its own and 
its foreign satellite troops from the South. 
Although he insisted that on this point he 
was “speaking personally,” in the absence 
of a Presidium decision, he left no doubt 
that his personal opinion reflected the think- 
ing of the top Front leadership. 


INTERVIEW IN CAMBODIA 


Similar expressions, in almost the same 
words, were made in an interview earlier in 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, with the Front rep- 
resentative there, Nguyen Van Hieu, who, 
until he came out of the underground in 
June to open the Front “embassy,” had been 
a member of the Presidium. 

Both Hieu and Tien asserted that talks 
could be held without a prior withdrawal of 
American forces. But they both said that any 
agreements reached at peace talks must be 
accompanied by a declaration that American 
forces will be withdrawn, and no agreements 
will be implemented, no steps will actually 
be taken, until that withdrawal is very far 
advanced if not totally completed. 

The Front representatives, and all Hanoi 
Officials, too, frankly state that they have 
been “traumatized” by the history of agree- 
ments made in the past, with the French at 
the Fontainebleau Conference of 1946 and 
again with the French and then the Ameri- 
cans at Geneva in 1954. 

Tien said: “Every time we Vietnamese 
made an agreement to cooperate peacefully, 
as an independent and sovereign nation, rec- 
ognized as such, our independence and sov- 
ereignty were then violated by brutal aggres- 
sions, such as the Haiphong massacre in No- 
vember 1946, by the French Navy, and then 
the American intervention after the Geneva 
accords,” 
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HELD AT “EMBASSY” 


The interview was held at the Front's em- 
bassy” in Hanoi. 

“We have the strength and the capacity to 
fight on and to win,” the Front spokesman 
said. “The United States will lose heart for 
his struggle before we will, and the puppet 
regime in Saigon is doomed. There have been 
more than a half-dozen shifts in Saigon since 
the murder of Diem, and the Thieu-Ky gang 
will go like the others. Time is on our side, 
as nationalism increases in Saigon and war- 
weariness in the United States.” 

The Front does not demand to be recog- 
nized as the government. It only insists that 
elections be held, free of any influence by 
foreign forces. It does not say how the elec- 
tions are to be supervised, but Tien said, “not 
by any foreign power.” 

The Front spokesman charged: “The fact 
that W. repeatedly ignores every 
signal sent it, that Washington officials con- 
stantly make proposals they know have al- 
ready been rejected, that they pretend they 
want direct answers from Hanoi rather than 
from our friends, all this indicates to us that 
Washington is not seriously seeking peace. 
Its peace offensives are only designed to mol- 
lify its own critical citizens. 


WE WILL NOT CHANGE 


“We expect, therefore, that the war will go 
on, until something changes in Washington 
and in Saigon, You can be sure that we of 
the Front will not change or crack. We will 
fight until we win the right to free elections 
and an independent government without 
foreign influence of any kind.” 

“Until that day arrives, the Front,” he 
said, “is the sole genuine representative of 
the people in the South, We have a Presid- 
ium emanating from our basic Central Com- 
mittee of 49 members, Four of those mem- 
bers are in the Saigon region, organizing, 
recruiting, preparing for the day of libera- 
tion.” 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 4, 1967] 


Ho, DEAN oF WORLD'S Rep LEADERS, SOUGHT 
FRIENDSHIP OF UNITED STATES IN 1945 


(By David Schoenbrun) 


Nguyen Ai Quoc has been an international 
revolutionary for more than a half century. 
He is known under a dozen aliases to the 
police of Peking, Moscow, Paris, London and 
New York. He sent petitions to President 
Wilson at Versailles and to President Roose- 
velt at Yalta. He has fought against and 
alongside General de Gaulle. He is a contem- 
porary of Lenin and Trotsky and worked 
with Borodin in China when Mao Tse-tung 
was still an obscure seed in the grain of 
Chinese communism, He is the dean of world 
Communist leaders in power today. The 
world now knows him by the alias he finally 
adopted as his official name: Ho Chi Minh, 
President of the Democratic Republic of Vi- 
etnam, at age 77, the oldest Communist 
leader in the world today. 

Ho Chi Minh stepped out of the wings onto 
the stage of world affairs in August, 1945. 
With his longtime disciples, his right and 
left hands, Pham Van Dong and Vo Nguyen 
Giap, he had organized an underground pa- 
triotic movement against the Japanese and 
their collaborators of the French Vichy re- 
gime who ruled Indochina for their Tokyo 
masters. 

He had worked in the underground with 
American military, naval and intelligence 
agents and was making his bid for American 
support of his revolution. He is still con- 
vinced today that if Roosevelt had lived 
through his term, France would never have 
dared the reconquest of Indochina and that 
Vietnam would have become a distant but 
warm friend of the United States. He told 
me so at length at dinner in my home one 
night in Paris, in September 1946 at the end 
of the aborted Fontainebleau conference. He 


and my wife. 

My wife and I were sure, therefore, that Ho 
would return our dinner party and 
that we would have a long talk with him. 
But we did not. We saw Ho only briefly on 
the night of Aug. 30, on the occasion of the 


aide-de-camp in Paris and had accompanied 
him to the dinner in my house. 

As for Ho himself, I was told by Phan Anh, 
by several other officials, and finally by the 
Prime Minister: “Our comrade Ho Is tired. 
At his age he cannot resist the terrible sum- 
mer heat of Hanoi, and the frequent air 
alarms. His doctor has ordered him to rest 
in the coolness of the mountains.” He has 
not been seen in private for any substantive 
talks by any foreigner since April, as far as 
can be determined. 

The hierarchial structure of the Hanoi 
state puts Ho at the summit, as President of 
the Republic and General Chairman of the 
Lao Dong (Worker's Party). Number two is 
an ancient venerable, of no political impor- 
tance, Vice President to Ho, a useful symbol 
of the Oriental veneration of elders. Number 
three is a man to be reckoned with as power 
passes on from aging Ho. He has climbed up 
in the movement through one of the princi- 
pal chains of command, the Communist 
Party. His name is Truong Chinh, and he is 
now the Permanent President of the National 
Assembly, after having been Chairman of 
the Lao Dong. 

Chinh worked mainly in clandes- 
tinity and does not have the world experience 
or Western training of such leaders as Ham 
Van Dong or Vo Nguyen Giap. He is some- 
times referred to by specialists as a leader 
of the “Pro-Chinese” faction in Hanoi, but 
this is highly unreliable speculation. What 
is more to the point is the fact that by train- 


most every Vietnamese, by cultural heritage, 
is basically anti-Chinese. China exercised 
sugerainty and for long periods dominated 
completely its small neighbor to the South. 

Truong Chinh looked for a moment as a 
probable successor to Ho Chi Minh when he 
took over the Lao Dong. But he committed 
a grave, costly error that cost him party tead- 
ership. It was Chinh who conceived and ex- 
ecuted—badly—the “Agrarian Reform” that 
provoked the peasant revolt of 1956. He car- 
ried out collectivation of agriculture with a 
heavy hand, and without regard for the 
precedents of disaster in Russia and China. 
There was fighting throughout the country- 
side as peasants attacked Communist agents 
and the army struck back. 

But Chinh was not disgraced or broken. 
He was given a new post as Parliamentary 
President, number three in the hierarchy. 
He remains, however, one of the top ten 
leaders and has been carefully mending his 
fences in the party. 

Number four in the hierarchy, and the 
effectively functioning number one today, is 
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bleau conference of 46, scheduled to work 
out the agreements of March 6 granting Viet- 
nam independence, but actually a stall by 
the French until they felt strong enough to 
carry out and sure enough that Washington 
would not interfere with their real intention 
of reconquest. 

Pham Van Dong still recalls bitterly, “the 
betrayal of Fontainebleau.” He is even more 
bitter in his memories of the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954, for that time Ho sent him 
to head up the delegation, and the Geneva 
accords were to be his monument to peace 
and independence for his country. 

“We had the country won after the victory 
at Dienbienphu,” he recalls, “but we were 
persuaded to move from the battleground to 
the ballot boxes. And then the Americans, 
self-proclaimed champions of free elections, 
refused to let the elections be held. Even 
Eisenhower admitted we would have won 
fairly and freely.” 

Pham Van Dong has long worked in tan- 
dem with Vo Nguyen Giap, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, conquering general of the 
historic battle of Dienbienphu. Through 
Pham Van Dong and Giap the government 
and the army are united. They work closely 
together in the Central Committee of the 
party. But the future control of the party is 
not clear, for Ho has kept party leadership 
so far for himself, and it is not clear who, if 
anyone, has been deputized to carry on while 
he is resting in the mountains. 

There is no reason to believe or to disbe- 
lieve that there is a struggle for control of 
the party, other than the historical precedent 
in many countries that points to control of 
the Communist Party apparatus as one of 
the principal if not the main levers of ulti- 
mate leadership. There simply is not yet 


is, 

in the statements of the leaders and in the 
indoctrination of the people that North Viet- 
mam is geared to a long war. There is no 
clear sign as yet of any willingness to settie 
for less than an American withdrawal. There 
is no sign of com , no acceptance of 
American challenges to send direct messages 
to Washington. 

As of now, Hanoi and Washington are fur- 
ther apart than ever with no meeting of the 
twain in sight. 


FUTURE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, a paper 
on social planning, delivered at the 80th 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants on 
September 27 by Mr. Joseph M. Goldsen, 
a staff member of the Rand Corp., has 
come to my attention. 

The paper, entitled “Thinking About 
Future Social Development,” represents 
a constructive exploration of the “future 
inventing” movement now widely dis- 
cussed in both the public and private 
sectors of our society. Mr. Goldsen views 
future planning as a legitimate and in- 
dispensable responsibility not only of 
public officials but of all informed citi- 
zens as well. 

Future planning— 


He asserts— 
is the process of goal clarification, of values 
to be sought and the assessment of means 
appropriate to such ends. 


Mr. Goldsen also contends that sensi- 
ble attempts at rational social develop- 
— iad are required of every thoughtful 
citizen. 
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In his paper, Mr. Goldsen comments 
briefly on the Full Opportunity and So- 


tent of that legislation very effectively, 
I believe. 

I commend Mr. Goldsen for the ex- 
cellent contribution he has made to the 
intensifying effort to plan as best we 
can for tomorrow’s world. He attempts 
to draw together the traditional Ameri- 
can emphasis on personal planning and 
the possibilities of societywide planning 
to assure the attainment of well-defined 
social goals. His remarks are particularly 
significant, I believe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Goldsen’s paper be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THINKING ABOUT FUTURE SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


(By Joseph M. Goldsen *) 


Your theme for this morning is “What Can 
We Expect? in Science and Pros- 
pects in Social Development.” My instruc- 
tions were “to give the audience a studied 
view of possible social and economic develop- 
ments which will, inevitably, have impact 
upon the financial and other entities which 
CPAs serve.” 

Despite the fact that I work at The Rand 
Corporation, that I have written about the 
social and political implications of new scl- 
ence and technology, that by coincidence I 
live on a street called Oracle Place and that 
we inherited a dog already named Cas- 
sandra—despite all that—I shall not give you 
a long list of prophecies, forecasts, predic- 
tions or guesses about the “future” into which 
you can fit your professional role or to which 
you might passively try to accommodate 
yourselves. I hope that my necessarily sketchy 
remarks will make clear why I have rejected 
this opportunty to become known to you as 
aman of “imagination” by startling you with 
dramatic scenarios of things to come. There 
are many kinds of projections developed for 
various purposes by various people. Some are 
important Intellectual tools whose users are 
aware of the limited purposes to be served 
by models of future states of affairs. And 
there is a lot of crystal ball gazing as a means 
to mobilize public concern, or to shock or 
to entertain. But there is no time here for 
a presumably learned critique of forecasting 
technique. 

Instead, I shall offer some thoughts about 
how to think about the future. 

Let’s start with the theme developed by 
Dennis Gabor in his stimulating book In- 
venting the Future: 

“The future cannot be predicted, but fu- 
tures can be invented. It was man's ability 
to invent which has made human society 
what it is. The mental processes of inven- 
tions are still mysterious. They are rational 
but not logical, that is to say, not deduc- 
tive. The first step of the technological or 
social inventor is to visualize by an act of 


Any views expressed in this paper are 
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The Rand Corporation as a courtesy to mem- 
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imagination a thing or state of things which 
does not yet exist and which to him ap- 
pears in some ways desirable. He can then 
start rationally arguing backwards from the 
inyention and forward from the means at his 
until a way is found from one to 
the other.“ 
I would argue for the following proposi- 
tions: 
1. “The future” is not pre-ordained and 
therefore it cannot and will not be “discov- 
ered” by any individual genius or massive 
Manhattan District research project. If “it” 
were knowable or became known in that 
sense, our whole conception of human life 
would be fantastically different and incom- 
prehensible to us sitting here. 

2. On the other hand, the future is not 
a blank void within which anything and 
everything is equally possible or likely. 

3. The future, like the past and the pres- 
ent, is essentially man-made. There is a 
physical world and there is nature but even 
these are being deliberately and inadvertent- 
ly subjected to human management—and 

ent. 

4. What man does, what he dreams, what 
he thinks, what he consciously and uncon- 
sciously remembers has constituted the past, 
accounts for the present and will shape the 
future. The ability to communicate and to 
modify his own and other people’s behavior 
based on language, memory and experience 
are what differentiates us from animals, min- 
erals and vegetables. There are known or 
knowable connections between our present 
but changing perceptions of the past, and 
these reach out with broad continuities into 
the future. 

5. Because of these continuities, it should 
be easier to describe “the future” in an ag- 
gregate sense than it is to predict discrete 
technological inventions or to predict in the 
social world sudden discontinuities, abrupt 
accelerations or declines in rates of change— 
especially if you also want to specify the 
dates, the probabilities and the magnitudes. 

6. I have talked about “the future” in quo- 
tation marks because man is already creating 
much of it. Much of “it” is here, perhaps in 
undramatic or in small-scale outline. And 
what our many futures will be like in 1984 or 
by the year 2000, depends to a challenging 
extent on what we make it by design, by ac- 
tion and by inaction. Or to put it another 
way, to plan better to solve our present prob- 
lems will make a significant dent on what the 
future will be like. 

7. I don’t believe that there is necessarily 
or need be a fundamental conflict or contra- 
diction between our democratic and human- 
istic values and “inventing” our futures. This 
depends on the kind of future goals we want 
to achieve, As we shall see later, the choice of 
goals, the values we seek to enhance and the 
means to such ends are difficult to decide. In 
fact the process of goal clarification, of the 
values to be sought and the assessment of 
means appropriate to such ends is what in- 
venting the future is, or should be, all about. 
That is what the task is if we are not 
fatalists. 

I would view as fatalists those who are 
superoptimists—those who think that the 
lesser the amount of planning the greater 
the odds for the system to produce optimal 
results. And there are also the fatalistic 
pessimists who are convinced that mankind 
doesn’t have what it takes and that all of 
his efforts at self-betterment are illusory and 
doomed to disappointment if not extinction. 
I'm not sure how to classify the man who 
says he is an optimist because he believes 
the future is uncertain, 

8. Finally, I believe that an effort to solve 
presently visible future problems is worth- 
while in itself, even if in fact those efforts 
don't result in the hoped for solution. In fact, 


Dennis Gabor, Inventing the Future, New 
York 1964, pp. 207-208, 
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it would be most unlikely that the results 
will ever turn out without surprises, but my 
contention is that the exercise of planning 
for the future will compel us to acquire bet- 
ter knowledge about present problems and 
how to cope with them, 

In the past ten years several dozen schol- 
arly institutes and centers have been created, 
here and abroad, which claim the future as 
their focus. By now almost every large busi- 
ness, government agency and professional so- 
ciety, including your own, has a long range 
planning group. 

Why this interest in the future—and not 
just interest in it but anxiety about it? 

I think it mirrors the shaken confidence of 
the capitalist world, particularly in the 
United States, in the inevitability of prog- 
ress as it has defined the term since the 
period of the Enlightenment and the Indus- 
trial Revolution. In America, to oversimplify 
it, we had confidence that the basic rules 
of the game provided a structure within 
which all would work out for the best. The 
main requirement was to minimize the plan- 
ning function of free government, and to 
protect free market mechanisms and decen- 
tralized instructions. 

The impressive record of stable government 
under the social invention called the U.S. 
Constitution and the success of the U.S. eco- 
nomic system built upon the virtues and 
values of the Christian ethic, seemed to 
justify strong faith that all would work out 
for the best in this the best country if not 
the best of all possible worlds. The hostility 
to social planning for the future, at least as 
an emotional attitude if not in practice, was 
and to some extent still is testimony to the 
faith in a benevolent future if we don’t 
tamper too much with the present. 

At the same time, Americans have another 
strong set of beliefs: your individual future 
is what you want to make it and what you 
plan to make it. The absence of a feudal his- 
tory; the role of the frontier and a richly 
endowed continent to populate and develop; 
the freedoms assured by our political, legal 
and economic systems; the absence of fixed 
class and caste lines—all made for a faith in 
individual planning: pick your future, study 
and work, evaluate your choices and deci- 
sions in terms of their pragmatic effect in 
moving you to your goal—and your chance 
of achieving it is very good. And in fact if 
each person plans well for achieving his self- 
chosen private future, society itself would 
benefit and progress achieved. But keep the 
planning to the immediate self or to one’s 
immediate family, group or business, If the 
planning is done by large institutions—large 
corporations, or unions or government 
bodies, that’s bad. 

But many things happened in the past 
fifty years to shake national confidence in 
the semi-automatic yet self-propelled road to 
progress, success, happiness: the succession 
of world wars and lesser wars since 1914, the 
great depression and the anxiety about the 
economy even when booming were primary 
faith shakers. Public opinion, despite vigor- 
ous opposition, turned to larger institutions 
to manage things more directly—to preserve 
peace to insure domestic tranquillity and to 
regulate the economy—hopefully to create or 
re-establish an environment which would 
still foster the real engines of progress—the 
individual pursuit of personal goals. 

My thesis is not that the trend toward 
what I'll call social planning to distinguish 
personal and individual planning, has been 
necessarily good or bad, well done or poorly 
done—but first to establish that this country 
has lived from the beginning in a social en- 
vironment where at the same time planning 
has been both active and accepted (an anti- 
fatalist view at the individual or selective 
group level), and opposed for larger political, 
economic and social institutions, with a fa- 
talistic certitude that only individual plan- 
ning will ensure progress. 
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How does all this square with current in- 
terest in “The Future,” including the inclu- 
sion on the program of this professional so- 
ciety of a half day session devoted to antic- 
ipating the future? 

As with many other groups and individuals, 
your confidence has in fact been shaken that 
all that you do in a short time perspective— 
day by day or even year by year—will auto- 
matically or necessarily be for the best ten 
or 25 years from now. You probably feel, as 
does any progress-striving group, that if only 
you could get a pretty good preview of the 
future you could do a better job here and 
now in achieving your present set of goals 
for progress and success at a later date. In 
principle that is fine. In fact, there are many 
pitfalls—depending on how you conceive of 
the problem of forecasting, prediction, pre- 
vision, foresight, planning and purposes. 
And all of us are aware that our private 
pursuits are now more closely linked to larger 
segments of society—not just to family, busi- 
ness or profession, but to the city, the coun- 
try, the world. 

Anyone's preview inventory of America’s 
future social environment probably would 
resemble an inventory of our current con- 
cerns. What we do about them now or fail 
to do, mainly will determine how these 
issues will characterize what the next gen- 
eration will experience as its present. I say 
“mainly determine” because there is always 
a probability that some currently unforesee- 
able developments will occcur with some 
startling and abrupt consequence. But such 
discontinuities are as unpredictable as is a 
“break-through” in a field of science. 

What are some of the problem issues which 
integrally link the present to the future? 

My check-list includes at least these gross 
categories, each of which splinters into in- 
numerable specifics yet all of which interact 
in most complex and imperfectly understood 
ways. 

World peace and international relations. 

Economic growth and stability. 

Population: growth rates, composition, 
geography. 

Government operation and organization at 
all levels. 

Technological change: including problem- 
solving “systems” along with the hardware. 

Economic organization: the role of the 
corporation, private business large and small, 
Uncle Sam as largest customer, organized 
labor, the work force, automation, economic 
growth and stability. 

Urban affairs: pollution, transportation, 
race relations, ghettos, delinquency, crime, 


General welfare: physical and mental 
health, leisure, education, information. 

“Quality of life”: the family and the gen- 
erations, the sense of personal responsibil- 
ity and conscience, implicit ethical norms, 
respect for self and for others, the dimen- 
sions of privacy. 

Obviously I cannot review here the present 
state of knowledge on any of these areas or 
extrapolate from such knowledge into the 
future or suggest preferred “solutions.” But 
I shall offer a few observations of general 
pertinence to them all. 

Better understanding of current condi- 
tions entails many things. 

A first requirement is better diagnosis. 
This requires in the longer run a more rapid 
development of the social sciences and social 
scientists, including such practitioners as 
lawyers, public officials and administrators. 
It means not only specialists but also more 
and better generalists who by training and 
diversified experience develop insight into the 
many interconnections between the prolif- 
erating specialists and specialties. 

This need for better diagnosis is getting 
increased attention, not only in the univer- 
sities where it is a central, centuries-old 
tradition, but in government and business as 
well. What is new is an updating of data, a 
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search for hitherto neglected aspects of the 
problem, refinements in analytical methods 
and a closer relation between research, policy 
and action, 

Also there seems to be a heightened aware- 
ness by planners and researchers of the dan- 
gers of hidden and subtle bias in the way a 
problem is posed. Such biases may stem from 
the class, profession or psychological back- 

of the analyst and express itself not 
only in formulation of the problem but in 
research design, or in the lumping together 
of seemingly similar factors which in fact 
conceal important interrelations. There is 
more awareness today I believe among plan- 
ners that value preferences need to be laid 
bare and implicit assumptions be disclosed. 
One of the most difficult tasks in planning 
for future development is not only to estab- 
lish the present preferences, value systems 
and objectives of differential groups but to 
how these may change and to 
allow for the likelihood that what we think 
is wanted or desired today may not in fact 
be so preferred in the future. 

As an example, take the history of many 
urban renewal and slum clearance programs. 
Obviously they have not provided better 
housing for the slum-dweller nor have slum- 
dwellers who were reinstalled in more hy- 
gienic low cost housing projects been un- 
ambivalently happy about it. Why? Because 
left out of the physical rehabilitation was a 
human conception of what mattered greatly 
to the people—a sense of neighborhood, a 
community of easy social contact, a place of 
life as well as a place to live. 

Or take many of the badly understood 
dimensions of the negro-white problem de- 
spite a vast body of important sociological 
research during the past half-century. It is 
often believed that discrimination and jok 
opportunities for negroes are most trouble- 
some for the unskilled and those who are 
high school dropouts. A more careful gather- 
ing and analysis of statistical data now sug- 
gests that employment difficulties are rela- 
tively greater for negroes who are high school 
graduates and who have had some college 
education? This seemingly simple re-analy- 
sis suggests some modification in current 
programs, and their “target” choices, and 
thus in efforts to ameliorate some future 
problems. 

Probably all of you have heard in recent 
years of “systems analysis” and PPBS: Pro- 
gram Planning Budgeting System as devel- 
oped by my colleagues at The Rand Corpo- 
ration, by other researchers, introduced in the 
Department of Defense in 1961 and by direc- 
tion of the President two years ago to be 
employed by all federal agencies in manag- 
ing and planning their future operations.“ 
There is little doubt that the extension of 
PPBS will of itself have considerable effect 
on future ways of solving problems, manag- 
ing organizations and intensifying the trend 
toward social planning—all of this with what 
is essentially an old common-sensical idea. 

The essence of PPBS, although complex in 
the doing, is simple: to relate the resources 
one plans to expend to the accomplishments 


*For an excellent discussion of this and 
other problems in statistical analysis and 
tation, see “Discrimination Against 
Negroes,” by Otis Dudley Duncan, in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, May 1967, pp. 85-103. This 
issue is devoted to “Social Goals and Indica- 
tors for American Society.” For a comprehen- 
sive discussion of many aspects of “the 
future,” see the Summer 1967 issue of Daeda- 
lus—Journal of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, entitled “Toward the Year 
2000: Work in Progress.” 

For a description of PPBS and its prob- 
lems, see Program Budgeting: Program 
Analysis and the Federal Budget, D. Novick, 
ed., A Rand Corporation Study, Harvard 
University Press, 1965. 
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or outcomes of that expenditure. Or to put it 
another way, it is a way of systematically 
weighing my choices in advance by thinking 
through alternative goals, objectives and pro- 
grams, in relation to the comparative bene- 
fits from alternative paths to such goals—and 
in relation to realistically estimated costs as- 
sociated with each. 

In social development, “costs” and “bene- 
fits” are not adequately measured by such 
manageable criteria as dollars or units of 
output. If there is a future for such plan- 
ning strategies, several intellectual problems 
have to be solved, 

The first I have alluded to: the need for 
far more detailed understanding of what a 
given organization, agency or social problem 
now consists of, what is it, how did it get 
that way, what preferences, purposes, goals is 
it advancing or inhibiting. Where dollar 
profits and losses are not the pay-off, such as 
what constitutes decent health and social 
welfare of the aged, it is incredibly difficult to 
relate dollars expended to results achieved, 
and thus, to relate sensibly means to ends. 

Many of our major national and local ef- 
forts proceed, in great earnestness and sin- 
cerity, knowing neither what the programs 
are expected to accomplish, especially for the 
intended beneficiaries, nor how to evaluate 
the consequences in order to modify pro- 
grams, or goals, or both. Witness the frustra- 
tion of Detroit and New Haven, to name but 
two battlegrounds of 1967. Housing projects, 
slum clearance, job training programs, com- 
munity participation roles shared by ne- 

presumably had been tried, but 
the ghettos erupted nonetheless, In fact, 
have such programs failed because, like 
Christianity, they were in fact too little 
tried? Or do such programs make utterly 
erroneous assumptions about the deeper psy- 
chological, social and political values and 
attitudes of lower class negroes? Who really 
knows? I daresay that the gap in communi- 
cation is enormous between slum-roots negro 
and social agencies. The lack of match is 
cavernous between the values and deep inner 
needs of slum negroes and how these are per- 
ceived by whites who are truly eager to pro- 
mote social development and who do the 
planning. And apparently even those negroes 
who have made it by the standards of suc- 
cessful middle class America are out of touch 
with the seething resentments of the ghetto 
masses. 

I don’t know for certain, but I have a 
hunch that the leaders of “black power,” 
whatever their private motives, have come 
closer to the jugular: the craving of a 
down-trodden minority for self-respect built 
upon self-accomplishment. However dema- 
gogic the language or platforms of “black 
power,” it does seem to have a better in- 
sight into the need to repair the damaged 
sense of self-esteem among many negroes 
than do the well-meaning conscience-strick- 
en and necessarily paternalistic white Estab- 
lishments, Until our national and local pro- 
grams better understand and take into ac- 
count the emotional make-up and value sys- 
tems of the urban negro, we won't make 
much direct headway in reducing the prob- 
lems of race for the future. 

The inadequacy of basic social data and 
the need for more sophisticated analyses of 
it has become increasingly not 
just by scholars but by those trying to change 
the present to make a better future. The 
realization is growing that the preferred 
American style of act first, think second, 
may not quite suffice in solving big problems 
for the future. Dozens of programs have been 
hastily planned, budgeted and adopted in 
recent years. I do not in this context chal- 
lenge their purposes nor their need, Many 
were long and shamefully overdue. But we 
come to the reckoning. Doubt has grown 
whether their purposes were adequately de- 
fined and consonant with the means estab- 
lished for their accomplishment, I say 
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“doubt” because we don’t adequately know 
what has been achieved, for whom, at what 
human and other costs with what longer- 
term implications. 

A bill is pending before the Senate, intro- 
duced by Senator Walter Mondale of Min- 
nesota, to develop the kinds of data needed 
for more rational social development and 
planning by the decision-makers, private as 
well as public, at federal, state and local com- 
munity levels. The proposal is to have a 
counterpart to the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors which on eco- 
nomic developments—a Council of Social Ad- 
visors, who will reorganize and develop in- 
formation systems labeled “Social Indica- 
tors” from which reports on the social health 
of the country can be prepared. Social audits 
and social accounting are visible needs and 
in principle represent concepts analogous to 
your own professional auditing functions. 
I need not detail the innumerable issues of 
method and quality which will plague the 
field of social auditing. There will be good 
and poorly conceived and performed audits 
as there are in financial accounting opera- 
tions, but I am sure that the scale of such 
ventures in applied social science will be 
vastly increased over past and present efforts. 
Hopefully, a better social knowledge will fur- 
ther social development at least in two ways: 

To identify things we are now doing which 
upon awareness we decide we ought to stop 
doing in order to survive, or to have lives 
worth living; and 

To help think through some of the things 
we may want to consider doing and to assess 
in advance the likely consequences of pur- 
suing one or another course of action, 

I don’t want to leave you with the impres- 
sion that I have a zealot’s faith in science— 
that science or social science can save us, if 
given the resources. Nor do I minimize for 
the future as I do not do for the past the 
role of chance, of individual impact on social 
developments, on politics, on cultural accom- 
plishment. In fact, a prime goal for planning, 
in my view, and a prime criterion for assess- 
ing its quality, is the extent to which individ- 

differences and opportunities are 
der e pluralism of ideas and institutions 
are fostered and opportunities for self-cho- 
sen paths of fulfillment are widened. In 
short, freedom and future planning can and 
should be mutually su 

I don’t expect the future necessarily to 
have any less tension than has been part of 
our past. No dynamic society is tension- or 
trouble-free. Only static societies think they 
are calm, but they too have their outlets in 
suicide, alcoholism and other ways. I think 
we shall find, as we already can see, that 
economic affluence alone is not a “cure.” To 
work on a larger scale to remedy social ills 
also creates heightened expectations which 
rarely are met. There will be less tolerance 
of traditional authority in the family, in the 
larger community, in the hereafter. The 
sense of what constitutes a fair share of in- 
come, health, education, respect and political 
power will be perhaps even more controver- 
sial than at present. And the resulting ten- 
sions will themselves be part of the problem 
and the efforts at solution. The changers and 
the resisters of change will have new battle- 
grounds over new issues and new ideas and 
these need to be reflected among the costs 
and benefits in construction of social bal- 
ance sheets, 

Let me conclude by briefly mentioning a 
few things I would urge you to do apart from 
perhaps pondering what has already been 
said. There are things you can do in your role 
as citizen and as responsible policy advisors. 

First, don’t sit on your status quo by leav- 
ing social development to those whose job 
description so prescribes. 

Don't just moan and groan about those 
bureaucrats, those professors, those politi- 
cians. Their problems are yours, and more 
yours than the mass population's. 
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Don’t underestimate either your potential 
influence, affluence or intelligence by taking 
your marbles out of the game. 

No one has a monopoly on ideas, least of 
all people in government. I should think 
that the financial and tax stake that you 
have in urban America would compel you 
to make the urban problem a challenge to 
private business. I should think that you 
could accumulate the resources to analyze 
in detail your city’s problems and develop 
combined public-private programs which 
would pay off in more ways than one. 

Let me give an earlier example of one pos- 
sible approach. Some of you may be members 
of a remarkably foresighted organization of 
businessmen who during World War II went 
about the task, independent of government, 
of preventing and inventing an important 
part of their future. They organized the 
Committee for Economic Development to 
study the problem of postwar industrial con- 
version to a peacetime economy. They antic- 
ipated the possibilities of depression. They 
worked along with talented scholars to study 
these possibilities and to develop policies 
which would prevent the crises which seemed 
likely. And they made an important impact 
on their future, 

Some of you in this professional society 
might right now form a Committee on Social 
Development—not just a discussion body but 
a serious working group, teamed up with 
carefully chosen professional research staffs, 
to compete with public planning groups in 
the search for better futures, Surely you have 
the self-confidence to permit such a Com- 
mittee for Social Development to function 
in an objective non-trade association manner 
and thus to attract outstanding talent, na- 
tionally and in regional branches. 

For members of the financial accounting 
community to participate in a serious effort 
at social accounting would put yourselves 
into the business of acting constructively on 
the future instead of nervously trying to 
anticipate and to adjust to a world you never 
made, For if too many people of your stature 
pull out, you and the rest of us will have a 
marvelous future—behind us. 


DEFENSE OF VIETNAM POLICY BY 
THAILAND FOREIGN MINISTER 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, those in 
this country and in other parts of the 
free world who oppose our policy in Viet- 
nam and who clamor for one-sided ces- 
sation of the bombing would do well to 
ponder the fact that the many free na- 
tions which are close to the conflict un- 
derstand our commitment because their 
own security is immediately involved. 
They would consider it nothing short of 
a disaster if the administration were ever 
to succumb to the voices of appeasement 
and timidity and despair and withdraw 
from Vietnam on terms that assure a 
Communist takeover. 

Perhaps the most eloquent statement 
on this point yet made by an Asian 
spokesman was the statement of Thai- 
land’s distinguished Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Thanat Khoman, before the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions this last Thursday. 

Speaking about “wars of liberation,” 
Mr. Thanat said the following: 

Let us, smaller and weaker nations, can- 
didly face the facts and realize that the im- 
minent dangers which may descend upon 
our nations are less likely to come from nu- 
clear deployment—although they can never 
be ruled out—than from combinations of 
military and political ventures which their 
proponents euphemistically call “wars of na- 
tional liberation”, and which, for all intents 
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and purposes, are hardly different from the 
one which Adolf Hitler launched against the 
Sudetenland nearly thirty years ago. Such 
undertakings nowadays may be more insidi- 
ous but no less lethal to our free and healthy 
existence. They are even more so when ac- 
companied by devious and variegated forms 
of propaganda which seek not only to deceive 
and to dupe the less informed among us, 
but also to incite and inflame pent-up emo- 
tions and to exploit old and new prejudices 
and hatred. In the process of carrying out 
their designs, various kinds of aid may be 
resorted to, including the provision of liberal 
quantities of arms and other materiel of war 
which encourage the embittered people to 
throw themselves into battle and extermi- 
nate one another. 


Mr. Thanat spoke with bitterness of 
the “campaign of fallacies and abera- 
tions” about the Vietnam war, and with 
scorn for those “who are always liberal 
with other people’s freedom.” Let me 
quote this passage from his statement in 
full: 

Of no less or perhaps even greater impor- 
tance is, in our opinion, the question of the 
war now raging in Vietnam, for it has given 
rise to such a campaign of fallacies and ab- 
errations, and about which so many people 
have unfortunately displayed such lack of 
candour that there has been created an 
abysmal chasm between realities on the one 
hand and the falsehoods and half-truths 
that the perpetrators of the war and their 
sympathizers have disseminated. North Viet- 
nam and its supporters in the Communist 
world as well as its Vietcong agents in South 
Vietnam wanted the outside world to believe 
that the war of conquest they have been 

for many years against the small and 
independent country of South Vietnam is a 
genuine national uprising or, to use their 
current terminology, a “war of national lib- 
eration”. This travesty of the truth has con- 
vinced neither the South Vietmamese people 
nor those who live near the scene of the 
crime and who are directly or otherwise suf- 
fering from its nefarious consequences. Only 
those who are farther away whose mind- are 
less perceptive of the existing realities and 
those who are always liberal with other peo- 
ple’s freedom or are prompted by less than 
altruistic reasons allow themselves to fall 
victims of this crude propaganda. But if 
questions as to what they think of the con- 
flict in Vietnam were directed to those Asians 
who have their feet firmly on the ground and 
whose vision has not been clouded by the 
outlandish ideology of the frustrated author 
of “Das Kapital”, they would reply in unison 
that it is in effect an old-styled colonial 
conquest with only a few renovated outward 

The people in our Asian part of the world 
are presently amazed at the emergence of 
negative values and logic. They find it par- 
ticularly difficult to understand the strong 
advocacies by some quarters that the aggres- 
sors should be appeased and even protected 
against their crime. Their life and property 
should not be molested by aerial bombing, 
while their atrocities in the South and else- 
where evoke hardly any indigation. Thus, 
for these would-be pacifists and lopsided 
idealists, the lives of the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong attackers seem to have much 
greater value than the throats and limbs of 
South Vietnamese and other Asian victims 
of aggression, That is why they clamour for 
unilateral and unconditional cessation of 
bombing, which they contend may bring the 
aggressive regime of the North in the con- 
ference table. It never occurs to them, how- 
ever, to demand from that regime a positive 
indication as to what it proposes to do in 
response to such a gesture. In the meantime, 
they are acting as spokesman and unauthor- 
ized agents of Hanoi while the latter con- 
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tinues to disdain any prospect of meaningful 
negotiations except on its own terms. 

What smaller nations of the Organization 
and indeed the whole world should look for- 
ward to is less the one-sided cessation of 
bombing which will allow the aggressor to 
wreak further havoc but rather the ways 
and means to ensure that there will be no 
other Vietnams in the future. 


Mr. Thanat also contrasted the fraudu- 
lent revolutionary claims of communism 
with the genuine revolution that is now 
taking place in the countries of South- 
east Asia. He said: 


Nations in Southeast Asia and in the vast 
region of Asia and the Pacific have found it 
necessary to join together in cooperative ef- 
forts to bring about greater well-being and 
progress for our respective peoples. This is 
our own concept of a revolution in South- 
east Asia, a revolution which seeks to fill 
the stomachs with food and the hearts with 
realizable hopes for the future, and not the 
one which throws the starving people in the 
street to commit depredations and dese- 
cration. 

It is also a revolution to destroy the 
shackles of past domination and dependency. 
From now on the nations in the areas will 
be inspired by the spirit of equal partnership 
and cooperation for the good of each and all. 
Such efforts would move more swiftly for- 
ward were it not for the disruptive Vietnam 
war which has retarded the development of 
fuller independence and mutual self-reliance 
of the nations in the Asian region. That is 
why all of them without exception earnestly 
hope that this senseless conflict can be 
brought to a just and successful conclusion 
which will open up a new era of greater 
stability and progress. If South Vietnam is 
assured of its freedom, smaller nations of 
the world can look forward to a more secure 
independence free from interference and 
encroachment. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the full text of 
Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman's 
speech of October 5. I hope that Senators 
will find the time to read it in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Permanent Mission of Thailand 
to the United Nations, New York, N.Y.] 


STATEMENT BY Mr, THANAT KHOMAN, MIN- 
ISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DELEGATION OF THAILAND AT THE 22D 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED Nations, OCTOBER 5, 1967 


The past few months have been, for the 
United Nations—and for many of our coun- 
tries—a trying period. For while disturbances 
in Asia, perticularly the war in Vietnam, 
go on unabated, the brief but devastating 
armed conflict which broke out in the Middle 
East last June added a new dangerous di- 
mension to the already acute state of inter- 
ternational tension. Confronted with this 
explosive situation, this fragile Organization 
of ours stood, as before the Vietnam problem, 
almost spell-bound watching helplessly the 
fast moving episodes of a modern tragedy 
roll by. Only after the shells and bullets 
ceased to rain, sowing death and destruction, 
have efforts for peace begun, mostly in the 
forms of words—not all of them were meas- 
ured and constructive. Presently, as this 
Assembly passed from an emergency session 
into a regular one, it has on its hands at 
least two burning problems, any one of 
which has the potentiality of upsetting the 

of wide regions of the world and the 
well-being of scores of millions of human 
beings. 

While international problems grow in 
urgency and acuteness, the capacity of the 
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United Nations to deal effectively with them 
appears to develop in inverse proportion. As 
a result of this seemingly unfortunate situa- 
tion, like many other representatives of 
smaller countries which constitute the great 
majority of membership of this organization 
and which place their faith and reliance on 
the United Nations as an instrument to 
preserve and maintain peace in this world, 
we have come to this important meeting 
with our hearts heavy and full of per- 
plexity as to the outcome of our present 
deliberations, 

The question uppermost in our minds is 
whether this Assembly will follow, as pre- 
viously, the same road which was marked 
by endless and useless recriminations and 
invectives, with little, if any, evidence of 
serious search for more constructive solu- 
tions and more permanent settlement. If 
that is the case, then the forthcoming dis- 
cussions which, in all probability will go 
on for the next wo or three months, will 
be fruitless and will yield no worthwhile 
result for the future peace of the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia. All of us shall then 
return home empty-handed, our hopes and 
desires to see long-lasting peace and tran- 
quillity reign in this world frustrated and 
the spector of renewed or more intensified 
conflict will be looming high and large over 
the horizon. If, on the contrary, we refuse 
to be taken in by those who pay only lip- 
service to peace and who actually try to as- 
sume the role of angels of peace but whose 
wings are strangely blackened by gunsmoke 
and stained with blood, and if instead, we 
concentrate our efforts on attaining honour- 
able and durable arrangements which will 
allow many nations to live together without 
the risk of being dominated or destroyed, 
then the prospects for world peace and har- 
mony will become infinitely brighter and 
more promising. 

Let us, smaller and weaker nations, can- 
didly face the facts and realize that the im- 
minent dangers which may descend upon 
our nations are less likely to come from nu- 
clear deployment—although that can never 
be ruled out—than from combinations of 
military and political ventures which their 
proponents euphemistically call “wars of na- 
tional liberation,” and which, for all intents 
and purposes, are hardly different from the 
one which Adolf Hitler launched against 
the Sudetenland nearly thirty years ago. Such 
undertakings nowadays may be more insid- 
ious but no less lethal to our free and healthy 
existence, They are even more so when ac- 
companied by devious and variegated forms 
of propaganda which seek not only to deceive 
and to dupe the less informed among us, but 
also to incite and inflame pent-up emotions 
and to exploit old and new prejudices and 
hatred. In the process of carrying out their 
designs, various kinds of aid may be resorted 
to, including the provision of liberal quan- 
tities of arms and other materiel of war 
which encourage the embittered people to 
throw themselves into battle and extermi- 
nate one another. 

The foregoing elements may well consti- 
tute the root causes of many tragedies now 
unfolding in our troubled world. We will 
have therefore to make strenuous efforts and 
exercise our wiser judgment to protect our- 
selves against the lurings of false promises 
and the exhortations of subtle and treacher- 
ous propaganda. 

This explains why Thailand is unwilling to 
take sides in the unfortunate situation in 
the Middle East which for long years has 
known neither peace nor reasonable hope 
for settlement, but which last June exploded 
into destructive clashes, leaving behind them 
a long trail of desolation and misery. Even 
now, the conflict is far from being resolved, 
embers are smouldering and new conflagra- 
tions may erupt if fuel is added to arouse 
new outbursts of the still highly charged emo- 
tions. The best those smaller nations which 
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have no peace proposals or formulae to of- 
fer can do would probably be to refrain from 
adding fuel to the fire, and also to the best 
of their ability, prevent possible exploitation 
of existing dissensions. 

Such was the attitude taken by the Thal 
delegation during the emergency special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. It was regret- 
table that practical substantive measures 
which might help remove the root causes of 
the conflict were not then adopted. The prin- 
cipal objective of the Thai Government has 
always been to see long lasting peace and 
stability in the Middle East. My delegation 
therefore believes that basic issues should be 
faced realistically and not left untouched. 

The fact that there has been an outbreak 
of large-scale war three times in the Middle 
East in the past twelve years is a clear indi- 
cation of the explosive situation in the area. 
Yet previous efforts were mainly directed 
towards making arrangements for bringing 
about cease-fire and cessation of hostilities 
without attempting to resolve the funda- 
mental causes which led to such hostilities. 
Failures of the United Nations so far to face 
the problem squarely have been, to quote the 
Secretary-General, “a major contributing 
factor to the war last June.” Is it therefore 
advisable for us now to try merely to liquidate 
the consequences of the war without seeking 
at the same time to create necessary condi- 
tions which could ensure better prospects for 
more lasting peace in the Middle East? With- 
drawal of troops from occupied areas, how- 
ever immediate and imperative, should, in 
our view, also be accompanied by additional 
steps which would remove the basic causes 
of the armed conflict. 

In this connection, my delegation regrets 
the absence of willingness to negotiate either 
directly between the parties concerned or 
through the intermediary of a third party. 
Likewise, my delegation regrets the refusal 
of the Government of Israel to heed the call 
of the overwhelming majority of the General 
Assembly in regard to the status of the city 
of Jerusalem. Israel’s inflexible attitude on 
this question will adversely affect the over- 
all situation and will set another barrier to 
the path of finding an honourable, just, and 
definitive solution to the Middle East ques- 
tion. 

While there is yet no Middle East settle- 
ment, the problem of refugees remains a 
serious concern for us all. My delegation is 
gratified that at the initiative of the Swedish 
delegation, Resolution 2252 (ESV) concern- 
ing humanitarian assistance to the Middle 
East was adopted by the fifth special emer- 
gency session. The Government of Thailand 
is pleased to be able to make a modest con- 
tribution of rice for the relief of the suffer- 
ing as a result of the recent hostilities in the 
Middle East. 

Of no less or perhaps even greater im- 
portance is, in our opinion, the question of 
the war now raging in Vietnam, for it has 
given rise to such a campaign of fallacies 
and aberrations, and about which so many 
people have unfortunately displayed such 
lack of candour that there has been created 
an abysmal chasm between realities on the 
one hand and the falsehoods and half- 
truths that the perpetrators of the war and 
their sympathizers have disseminated. North 
Vietnam and its supporters in the Commu- 
nist world as well as its Vietcong agents in 
South Vietnam wanted the outside world 
to believe that the war of conquest they 
have been waging for many years against the 
small and independent country of South 
Vietnam is a genuine national uprising or, 
to use their current terminology, a “war of 
national liberation.” This travesty of the 
truth has convinced neither the South Viet- 
namese people nor those who live near the 
scene of the crime and who are directly or 
otherwise suffering from its nefarious con- 
sequences. Only those who are farther away 
whose minds are less perceptive of the exist- 
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ing realities and those who are always liberal 
with other people’s freedom or are prompted 
by less than altruistic reasons allow them- 
selves to fall victims of this crude propa- 
ganda. But if questions as to what they 
think of the conflict in Vietnam were di- 
rected to those Asians who have their feet 
firmly on the ground and whose vision has 
not been clouded by the outlandish ideology 
of the frustrated author of “Das Kapital,” 
they would reply in unison that it is in ef- 
fect an old-styled colonial conquest with 
only a few renovated outward trimmings. 

For this so-called sublime liberation with 
its accompanying paraphernalia is being di- 
rected not solely against the Republic of 
Vietnam but actually against a dozen other 
countries in Asia and Africa. Also, the lib- 
eration is always forcible, never voluntary. 
Consequently, it invariably elicits strong 
resistance against the forceful invitation 
to be liberated and to join the paradise of 
Marxist bondage. 

The people in our Asian part of the world 
are presently amazed at the emergence of 
negative values and logic. They find it par- 
ticularly difficult to understand the strong 
advocacies by some quarters that the aggres- 
sors should be appeased and even protected 
against their crime. Their life and property 
should not be molested by aerial bombing, 
while their atrocities in the South and else- 
where evoke hardly any indignation. Thus, 
for these would-be pacifists and lopsided 
idealists, the lives of the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong attackers seem to have much 
greater value than the throats and limbs 
of South Vietnamese and other Asian vic- 
tims of aggression. That is why they clamour 
for unilateral and unconditional cessation 
of bombing, which they contend may bring 
the aggressive regime of the North to the 
conference table. It never occurs to them, 
however, to demand from that regime a 
positive indication as to what it proposes 
to do in response to such a gesture, In the 
mean time, they are acting as spokesman 
and unauthorized agents of Hanoi while the 
latter continues to disdain any prospect of 
meaningful negotiations except on its own 
terms. In fact the more the other side shows 
intransigence and insistence on its unrea- 
sonable demands, the more the protagonists 
of concessions press on with further compro- 
mises which ultimately will lead to surrender 
and delivery of South Vietnam to the North. 
Indeed, only a few of these advocates have 
enough courage to admit that South Vietnam 
is not worth saving but should be handed 
over to its predators of the North for the 
sake of temporary peace or even a short-lived 
truce. 

To the millions of suffering people in Asia 
it seems that the right to call off measures to 
repel the aggressors such as the bombing of 
the North should be exercised in consulta- 
tion with them and not by those apostates 
of peace who barely suffer at the hands of 
those cruel enemies of freedom and whose 
campaign for illusory peace has, twice in a 
lifetime, led to the tragic disaster of world 
wars. For those millions of Asians whose life 
is constantly menaced by the aggressors’ 
guns and terror, the halt in the bombing 
would gain immediate support and approval 
if it could lead ultimately to the cessation 
of hostilities as well as the harrowing reign 
of terror. Clearly for them the Vietnam war 
is indeed unpopular, even greatly more un- 
popular than in or America which 
enjoys both safety and abundance. 

Unlike the Hanoi regime which is unwill- 
ing to leave the war-path, they ardently de- 
sire to see the war brought to an end pro- 
vided that in so doing their freedom and 
independence are not sacrificed, for if peace 
were to be followed by subjection to alien 
rule and deprivation of their heritage of 
liberty, their existence would be without 
meaning. For them it is deeply painful to 
watch the agonizing debate stirred up by the 
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instigators of doubt, of confusion and de- 
featism, who, masquerading as princes of 
peace, are in fact undermining and damaging 
the abiding interests of their own countries 
as well as those of their friends and allies. 
With a few more grains of wisdom and per- 
spicacity they should be able to realize that 
the solution to the war in Vietmam can 
never be found when the defenders of free- 
dom are divided and disunited but only if 
the latter succeed in closing their ranks and 
are determined to carry their gallant task to 
the end. For the aggressive regime of North 
Vietnam once had the taste of victory 
snatched from a divided nation and nothing 
can dissuade it from thinking that it could 
repeat the performance if it manages to 
sow doubts, dissension, and disruption both 
within and among nations which stand in 
its way to conquest and domination. 

In fact the anatomy of the war in Vietnam 
can be analysed into various elements. In the 
first place, hostilities may cease altogether 
when the aggressors, realizing the hopeless- 
ness of their adventure, discontinue their 
infiltration and intervention against their 
neighbors. They may be persuaded to adopt 
this course on finding that the cost of ag- 
gression in terms of deterioration of their 
well-being and even their subsistence is far 
too high, and on the realization of the fact 
that it is not possible for them to achieve 
their objective through the use of subversion 
and armed intervention. Indeed, those who 
are eager to see peace restored in Vietnam 
should join together in convincing the Hanoi 
regime of the futility of their venture and 
that the peaceful approach is actually more 
beneficial, 

Another possibility would appear to be ne- 
gotiated settlement. Such solution presup- 
poses some form of negotiations and above 
all the sincere willingness on the part of 
the parties involved to enter into negotia- 
tions, This the parties concerned may di- 
rectly do on their own, but hitherto the 
negative attitude of Hanoi has precluded 
the likelihood of such direct discussion. A 
further alternative is a larger conference 
arranged by interested Governments for the 
settlement of this outstanding problem. In 
particular, the Geneva conference on Indo- 
china may be reconvened to pave the way for 
a negotiated settlement, The first step in 
this direction would be for both Co-Chair- 
men of the Geneva conference to act as true 
peacemakers by fulfilling their avowed duties 
as Co-Chairmen and to forsake their role of 
ideological partners in the conflict, Instead 
of adding further fuel to the flame by sup- 
plying more arms to the aggressors, a Co- 
Chairman would better serve the cause of 
peace and at the same time perform his part 
of the obligations by using his influence to 
persuade Hanoi, the only unwilling party in 
this case, to come to the conference table. 
At any rate, the least that should be done 
would be to show support for the reconven- 
ing of such conference, 

In all these possibilities, even when nego- 
tiations could be initiated either directly or 
by an internationally arranged conference, a 
further step would still be to secure a just 
and durable settlement of the conflict. To 
achieve this objective either in the process 
of negotiation or otherwise, one of the pre- 
requisites to be borne in mind by the free 
nations is for them to remain constantly 
united and to show their firm determina- 
tion. Failure to muster such unity or to 
show firmness may result in superficial set- 
tlement entailing transitory peace which is 
fraught with no less grave danger to peace 
and security. 

The vicious campaigns now being con- 
ducted to breed dissension and disunity 
among us are not completely devoid of use- 
fulness. They opened our eyes to the vagaries 
of both international and domestic politics 
in various countries and spurred us to re- 
double our regional and individual efforts to 
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strengthen our security and defense and to 
rely more and more on combined endeavours 
of those who share the same stake and have 
no doubt as to where their vital interests 
lie. 

That explains why nations in Southeast 
Asia and in the vast region of Asia and the 
Pacific have found it necessary to join to- 
gether in co-operative efforts to bring about 
greater well-being and progress for our re- 
spective peoples. This is our own concept of 
a revolution in Southeast Asia, a revolution 
which seeks to fill the stomachs with food 
and the hearts with realizable hopes for the 
future, and not the one which throws the 
starving people in the street to commit 
depredations and desecration. 

It is also a revolution to destroy the 
shackles of past domination and dependency. 
From now on the nations in the areas will 
be inspired by the spirit of equal partnership 
and cooperation for the good of each and all. 
Such efforts would move more swiftly for- 
ward were it not for the disruptive Vietnam 
war which has retarded the development of 
fuller independence and mutual self-reliance 
of the nations in the Asian region. That is 
why all of them without exception earnestly 
hope that this senseless conflict can be 
brought to a just and successful conclusion 
which will open up a new era of greater sta- 
bility and progress. If South Vietnam is 
assured of its freedom, smaller nations of the 
world can look forward to a more secure in- 
dependence free from interference and en- 
croachment. What smaller nations of the 
Organization and indeed the whole world 
should look forward to is less than the one- 
sided cessation of bombing which will allow 
the aggressor to wreak further havoc but 
rather the ways and means to ensure that 
there will be no other Vietnams in the 
future. 

to the present economic situation 
of the world, I may safely say that in recent 
decades economists and statesmen have 
grown more convinced than ever that one of 
the most serious dangers to the future well- 
being and security of mankind is the slow 
and steady drift of 75 per cent of humanity 
into deeper poverty. Unless certain concrete 
and positive actions can be taken promptly 
and effectively to arrest this decline, so that 
the peoples of developing lands of Asia, 
Africa and Latin-America can proceed with 
the implementation of their industrializa- 
tion programme and accelerate their progress 
towards self-sufficiency and prosperity, no 
number of treaties, declarations and resolu- 
tions will be sufficient to ward off the even- 
tual breakdown of world order. 

Many of the distinguished representatives 
preceding me have emphatically drawn the 
attention of the Assembly to the increasingly 
widening gap between the rich and the poor. 
This is no new phenomenon, Such discour- 
aging trend has existed for some time, And 
despite past exhortations and pleadings by 
developing countries and apparent sympathy 
and gesture of support from industrially 
advanced countries, the fact is that for the 
sixth successive year, there has been little or 
no improvement in the over-all level of 
development assistance provided by the high 
income countries. While the needy are grate- 
ful to the increased generosity on the part 
of the latter, these nations’ capacity to help 
are relatively limited. The main burden, of 
course, falls on the principal aid-supplying 
nations, whose assistance level, regrettably, 
have shown only small increases in recent 
years. 

Many governments of developing nations 
including that of Thailand, have learned to 
rely on their own efforts, and by means of 
sound planning and energetic execution of 
financial and economic policies, haye man- 
aged to move their countries forward at a 
fairly satisfactory pace. For the past ten 
years, Thailand’s rate of economic growth 
has averaged 7 per cent a year. This is no 
mean achievement and has given a sense of 
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pride to the government and people of the 
country, However, the task is only partially 
done, and our efforts—which provide a major 
share for our own development—continues 
to be affected by a shortage of external 
finance on appropriate terms. 

As a primary commodity producing coun- 
try, Thailand, together with many other 
countries of similar structure, is deeply con- 
cerned with the fluctuations of world prices 
of primary products, The matter has unfor- 
tunately been aggravated further by the 
periodic releases of stock piles which do 
much damage to our total efforts and have 
the effect of slowing down our progress to- 
wards better life for our own people. The 
recent signing of the Final Act of tariff 
negotiations within the Kennedy Round has 
provided us with some hope. Although the 
Kennedy Round negotiations have resulted 
in a significant lowering of tariff barriers 
surpassing the reductions made in previous 
rounds of tariff negotiations, my delegation 
finds that many products in which the de- 
veloping countries had focussed their par- 
ticular interest received an average consid- 
erably smaller tariff reductions than did 
other products. In other words, the product 
categories for which industrialized countries 
are the main suppliers recelved much more 
extensive cuts. It, therefore, remains my firm 
belief that much needs to be accomplished 
before the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development is able to achieve 
practical results and find adequate solutions. 
For this reason, the Second Conference to be 
held in New Delhi should really serve as an 
effective instrument for a serious quest for 
solution of the crises—social, economic— 
which are besetting our world. In this con- 
nection, my delegation fully supports the 
appeals of the Secretary-General of the 
UNCTAD about the pressing need for agree- 
ment on adopting a global strategy for de- 
velopment and the corresponding synchro- 
nized practical measures and actions, 

We also endorse in principle the proposal 
made at the Fifth Session of Trade and De- 
velopment Board of UNCTAD by both the 
Secretary-General of UNCTAD and Director 
General of GATT, for a Joint International 
Trade Centre to help the developing coun- 
tries in their export promotion efforts. It is 
our hope that the proposal will be trans- 
lated into action as early as practicable. 

There are still other problems of deep in- 
ternational concern such as disarmament, 
peace-keeping operations, decolonization and 
apartheid. In certain fields, has been 
made such as the submission of identical 
draft proposals on the Treaty for Non-Prolif- 
eration of Nuclear Weapons. But all these and 
other problems are currently being overshad- 
owed by the reality of the danger and by the 
explosive character of the Middle East and 
Vietnam problems, Concerning these grave 
issues, the most urgent requirement seems to 
be to fill the candour chasm and to set aside 
the political or ideological partisanship. If in- 
deed they can be dealt with with genuine can- 
dour and treated with human tolerance and 
comprehension rather than being problems 
between East and West, between the Marxist 
or Non-Marxist world, the chances for reach- 
ing accommodation and agreement will no- 
tably increase. So far, such a result is not 
within reach. But if further efforts may be 
pursued with persistance and determination, 
something may be gained which will open 
up new vistas in the arduous search for a 
durable and worthwhile solution to the pres- 
ent difficulties. If that can be achieved ei- 
ther within this Organization or outside it, 
real services will be rendered to the an- 
guished mankind yearning for peace and 
tranquility undisturbed by the shadow of ter- 
ror and the sudden explosion of death. Let 
us hope that within the relatively short time 
we spend during this Session, tangible re- 
sults may be achieved to fulfill the deep de- 
sire of millions of human beings. 
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CONFIRMATION OF JUDGE DAMON 
` J. KEITH 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
Senate for its confirmation today of the 
nomination of Mr. Damon Keith to be a 
Federal judge for the eastern district 
of the State of Michigan. 

The respect and esteem in which Mr. 
Keith is held in the legal community is 
amply demonstrated by the quality and 
the caliber of those who traveled from 
Michigan to testify in his behalf during 
the Senate Judiciary Committee’s hear- 
ings on Mr. Keith’s nomination. 

Not only did the committee hear from 
the president of the Detroit Bar Associa- 
tion, Mr. John Feikens; the president of 
the Wolverine Bar Association, Mr. 
Louis Simmons; and the immediate past 
president of the Michigan State Bar As- 
sociation, Mr. William Ellmann, but also 
from the very distinguished president- 
elect of the American Bar Association, 
Mr. William Gossett, who I am very 
proud to say is from the State of Michi- 
gan. 

Needless to say, Mr. Keith’s nomina- 
tion had bipartisan support. Both the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] and I testified before the Judi- 
ciary Committee in Mr. Keith’s behalf. 

Let me just add, in conclusion, that 
I believe the appointment of Mr. Keith 
to the Federal bench to be commendable 
and consistent with our endeavor to des- 
ignate men of demonstrated ability and 
intelligence. His background—indicative 
of a very high standard of professional 
competence—is a matter of record. 

Mr. President, Damon Keith will make 
an outstanding Federal judge. 


SECRETARY RUSK’S LUCID RE- 
STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
POSITION ON VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in his news 
conference today, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk lucidly and objectively re- 
stated the American position on Vietnam, 
It was as clear a statement of our goals 
and objectives as any I have ever seen. 
And what’s more, there is hardly any ra- 
tional person who can seriously doubt 
its truth or accuracy. 

Secretary Rusk rightly described the 
American position as a middle position— 
a middle position between those who 
urge an all-out, disastrous general war, 
and those who want immediate unila- 
teral withdrawal. 

Though the American people are 
troubled by the war, Secretary Rusk is 
absolutely correct when he says there is 
no large body of American opinion 
which supports either of those extremes. 

The American position is based on a 
need to meet our international commit- 
ments; a pursuit of limited objectives by 
limited means; an earnest desire to bring 
this conflict to a peaceful end as soon 
as possible. 

That, in a nutshell, is what we are 
trying to do. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the Secre- 
tary when he said that the word or com- 
mitment of the United States would be- 
come worthless if we ever reneged on 
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formal treaty obligations—such as 
SEATO—when the going got too hot. 

On the other hand, if we pursued a 
wild, irresponsible annihilation policy 
toward Vietnam, the world might rightly 
say we suffered from the arrogance of 
power—which we do not. We have, in 
fact, used our remarkable military power 
with the most severe restraint. 

We have tried to maintain a sense of 
balance in Vietnam. We have made 
dozens of overtures for peace discussions, 
all of which have been rejected by Hanoi. 

We have received the support of many 
Asian nations for our position, for they 
stand on the front lines facing a hostile 
Communist China. 

I urge all of us and the American peo- 
ple to read and absorb Secretary Rusk’s 
statement of the American position in 
Vietnam. 

It is an excellent document which to 
my mind is irrefutable in fact and in 
intent. 

It reflects very well on a President who 
has been consistent from the beginning 
of our Vietnam commitment to this mo- 
ment: do not yield 17 million people to 
communism; use your vast powers with 
restraint; keep every door open to peace. 

I congratulate the Secretary and the 
President on this excellent restatement 
of the American position in Vietnan. 
I ask consent that it be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SECRETARY RUSK'S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
OCTOBER 12, 1967 

Secretary Rusk. I should like to begin with 
a brief comment on the current public dis- 
cussion of Viet-Nam. 

I find no significant body of American 
opinion which would have us withdraw from 
Viet-Nam and abandon Southeast Asia to the 
fate which Asian communism has planned 
for it. Similarly, I find no serious opinion 
among us which wishes to transform this 
struggle into a general war. 

We Americans are, therefore, debating var- 
iations on a theme—but the theme is a cen- 
tral position resting upon (a) the need to 
meet our commitments and defend our vital 
national interests; (b) the pursuit of our 
limited objectives by limited means, and (c) 
our earnest desire to bring this conflict to a 
peaceful conclusion as soon as possible. Hanol 
should not misunderstand this debate. 

Our commitment is clear and our national 
interest is real. The SEATO Treaty, approved 
with only one dissenting vote by our Senate, 
declares that “Each party recognizes that 
aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area ... would endanger its own peace 
and safety, and agrees that it will in that 
event act to meet the common danger 
The Treaty says “each party” will act. The 
fidelity of the United States is not subject 
to the veto of some other signatory—and five 
signatories have engaged their forces along- 
side Koreans and South Vietnamese. 

In August 1964 the Congress by joint reso- 


lution declared, with only two dissenting 
votes, that “The United States regards as 
vital to its national interest and to world 
peace the maintenance of international peace 
and security in Southeast Asia.” This was not 
a new idea in 1964. It was the basis for the 
SEATO Treaty a decade earlier, It is no less 
valid in 1967. Our several alliances in the 
Pacific reflect our profound interest in peace 
in the Pacific, no less vital to us as a nation 
than is peace in our own hemisphere or in 
the NATO area. 
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I have heard the word “credibility” in- 
jected into our domestic debate. Let me say, 
as solemnly as I can, that those who would 
place in question the credibility of the 
pledged word of the United States under our 
mutual security treaties would subject this 
nation to mortal danger. If any who would 
be our adversary should suppose that our 
treaties are a bluff, or will be abandoned if 
the going gets tough, the result could be 
catastrophe for all mankind. 

It is not easy for our people to wage a 
struggle by limited means for limited ob- 
jectives. We Americans are an impatient 
people—a quality which has helped to build 
a great nation. The present impatience about 
Viet-Nam is thoroughly understandable— 
and is shared by those who carry official re- 
sponsibility. But our over-riding object is— 
and must be—the establishment of a reliable 
peace. It is easy to rush into total catas- 
trophe. It requires courage and determina- 
tion to act with both firmness and restraint 
in the interest of peace. An examination of 
all the crises in which we have been involved 
since 1945 will show, I think, the supremacy 
of the objective of a reliable peace. 

President Johnson has emphasized, time 
and time again, his interest in a prompt and 
peaceful settlement of the present struggles 
in Southeast Asia. Just two weeks ago, in 
San Antonio, he said, “The United States is 
willing to stop all aerial and naval bombard- 
ment of North Viet-Nam when this will lead 
promptly to productive discussions. We, of 
course, assume that while discussions pro- 
ceed, North Viet-Nam would not take advan- 
tage of the bombing cessation or limitation,” 

Can there be a more reasonable proposal? 
Is there anything unfair about such a sim- 
ple proposition? Is it not clear that if Hanoi 
is interested in peace it could say “yes” pub- 
licly or privately to the President’s offer 
today? 

A rejection, or a refusal even to discuss 
such a formula for peace, requires that we 
face sober conclusions. It would mean that 
Hanoi has not abandoned its effort to seize 
South Viet-Nam by force. It would give 
reality to captured documents which describe 
a “fight and negotiate” strategy by Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese forces. It would re- 
flect a view in Hanoi that they can gamble 
upon the character of the American people 
and of our allies in the Pacific. 

Earlier I referred to variations on a theme. 
The debate in which we are now involved 
is a debate about detail—this or that military 
move, this or that diplomatic step—this or 
that formulation of what is in fact a com- 
mon middle position. If that be true, preci- 
sion is important. People at least should 
make it clear whether they are arguing with 
Washington or with Hanoi. 

When people talk about a pause in the 
bombing, they should know that Hanoi calls 
a pause an “ultimatum”. When a Senator 
says that he wants to stop the bombing but, 
of course, wishes to continue to bomb in 
support of our Marines south of the DMZ, 
he should know that Hanoi categorically re- 
jects any such notion, When people say 
“Negotiate Now” they should know that the 
President would meet with Ho Chi Minh and 
other Chiefs of State concerned, tomorrow— 
and that I would depart today for any 
mutually conyenient spot if I could meet 
a representative of North Viet-Nam with 
yom I could discuss peace in Southeast 

a. 

Chairman Thieu and Prime Minister Ky 
have repeatedly offered to meet with the au- 
thorities of Hanoi to arrange a cease-fire and 
a peaceful settlement. They and we both re- 
sponded affirmatively to U Thant’s proposals 
of last March, Had there been a similar re- 
sponse from Hanoi, there would have been 
discussions to arrange a military standstill, 
preliminary conversations and a convening 
of the Geneva Conference, Literally dozens 
of proposals made by ourselves, other goy- 
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ernments or groups of governments have 
been rejected by Hanoi. 

I cannot tell you when peace will come, 
I am encouraged by progress toward peace in 
South Viet-Nam, but I cannot name a date. 
But we shall continue our effort both by 
resisting those who would impose their solu- 
tions by brute force and by an unremitting 
exploration of every path which could lead 
to peace. 


HOW DARE THEY BE UPSET? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, anent the recent Finance Commit- 
tee sit-in by irate welfare recipients, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp a letter 
signed “Negro Taxpayer,” which ap- 
peared in the September 25, 1967, edition 
of the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Dare THEY Be UPSET? 


Those irate mothers have quite a bit of gall 
holding an “anger-in.” How dare they be up- 
set because they have to support their own 
children. They had them and they are respon- 
sible for their support. 

I realize that it is difficult to raise a family 
alone, but it can be done with a little effort. 
Believe me, I know what I'm talking about. 
My parents are divorced, and my mother 
raised my three sisters and myself to be law- 
abiding citizens and she worked every day 
also. We never lived in public housing or re- 
ceived AFDC. We didn’t have all of life’s 
luxuries, but we were always clean and well 
fed. 

The prideless action of these women at the 
mention of work is disgusting. How long do 
they think they can continue to get some- 
thing for nothing at the expense of the tax- 
paying citizen? The new regulations passed 
by the House should be strictly enforced. 

Necro TAXPAYER. 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS—ADDRESS BY 
DR. EVERETT KLEINJANS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Dr. Ever- 
ett Kleinjans, Deputy Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs at the East-West 
Center, addressed the English-Speaking 
Union on September 19, 1967, in Hono- 
lulu on the subject of “New Dimensions 
in International Affairs.” 

Dr. Kleinjans came to the East-West 
Center after long experience as an edu- 
cator in the Far East. With the belief 
that his fresh viewpoints may be of in- 
terest to Senators, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEw DIMENSIONS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
(Presented before the English-Speaking 

Union, Sept. 19, 1967, by Everett Klein- 

jans) 

I am speaking here tonight in place of 
Chancellor Jones who regretfully could not 
make it. The title of the talk, “New Dimen- 
sions in International Affairs,” is most ap- 
propriate for a man who has spent most of 
his adult years in the foreign service of his 
country and who has become one of its out- 
standing diplomats. My credentials are quite 
different from Chancellor Jones’, however. 
In my undergraduate years, I majored in 
mathematics and physics. In graduate school, 
due to certain wartime exposure to and 
training in languages, I shifted to linguis- 
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tics and its application to the learning of 
foreign languages. More recently, for approxi- 
mately the last six years, I have found my- 
self in educational administration. With a 
background such as this, I feel that I am 
quite unqualified to speak to you on a sub- 
ject as boldly innovating as this title sounds. 
However, I have spent most of the past 20 
years of my life abroad and have constantly 
attempted to keep up with and analyze 
events, particularly events affecting relations 
between the United States and Asia in gen- 
eral, but Japan in particular. Perhaps out of 
this naive background, a few of the thoughts 
or ideas that I will be sharing with you to- 
night will have some ring of authenticity. 
In any case, my credentials or lack of creden- 
tials expose a few of my prejudices and pre- 
dilections; At the same time, since I claim 
no expertise on the subject, I feel I will be a 
little freer to say what I wish about it. 

The new dimension in international affairs 
as I see it is that a government—namely that 
of the United States of America—has openly 
admitted in fact, if not in word, that it does 
not understand the peoples of Asia and it 
has therefore set up an institution to pro- 
mote mutual understanding. A prominent 
Asian diplomat, in residence at the East- 
West Center as a senior specialist, has 
written: 

“It is clear that the East-West Center is a 
political creation established for political 
purposes. If further proof is needed, it is the 
fact shat the Center's budget is part of that 
of the State Department. Hence the East- 
West Center has to take all the consequences 
of being a political institution. Its head has 
to justify and defend its budget, answer 
political questions of Congress members in a 
way satisfactory and acceptable to these 
politicians. In short, its Chancellor has to 
have the qualities of a politician. We will see 
later that he also has to be a diplomat. 

“It is equally clear that the Center is an 
instrument of United States foreign policy. 
Mentioning it is by no means means as criti- 
cism. On the contrary, it is to underline the 
value and significance of the East-West Cen- 
ter. Because it is first class foreign policy.” 

This institution was established not to 
propagandize or to persuade people of the 
rightness of America’s foreign policy, nor was 
it established to get Asians to like Ameri- 
cans. The particular American policy in ef- 
fect at a particular time should not be per- 
mitted to affect the Center and its programs. 
For the Center is engaged in long-range 
planning in an attempt to create a com- 
munity of people who will in turn create a 
climate of understanding in which we can 
live together in peace on this small and ever- 
shrinking planet. These are our long-range 
goals. Idealistic, to be sure; but men live by 
their values and their basic beliefs about 
man and his nature, and especially by the 
images they create of reality. By image I 
mean what Kenneth E. Boulding has de- 
scribed in his book The Image (The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor Paper- 
backs, 1961). Each person, through his total 
experience of living, thinking, learning and 
interacting with other people, develops an 
image of objective reality. We might call it 
his “model” of the universe. On the basis of 
this image, a man responds, makes decisions, 
and takes action. As Boulding so cogently 
puts it. . behavior depends on the 
image.” 

Unfortunately, our images are often dis- 
torted by the immediate situation and by 
the ideologies and myths which we hold at 
particular times. The average man’s—even 
the highly-educated man’s—concept of for- 
eign countries is usually fuzzy or distorted. 
We all know and remember too clearly the 
stereotype of the Japanese people that was 
built up by the military in the early 1940's 
in order to create a climate for waging a war 
against them, This image, unfortunately, 
still exists today in the minds of many, We 
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also remember vividly our wartime image of 
the Chinese people, influenced possibly by 
our concept of Confucius, the wise sage who 
from his depths of philosophical insight dis- 
pensed wisdom which has continued to influ- 
ence the East over long periods of history. 
This benign image was transferred to Gen- 
eralissimo and Madame Chiang-Kai Shek 
during the war. Our image of the Chinese 
people at that time was that they were our 
best of friends. Twenty-five years have 
passed and now we see the Chinese as the 
virtual incarnation of the devil, with Mao 
and his henchmen out to destroy everything 
we hold dear. What will the international 
situation be like 25 years from now, or in 
the year 2000? What will our images of Japan 
and China be then? 

I think it was in the minds of the founders 
of the East-West Center, and it is the under- 
standing of the people now connected with 
the Center, that one of the reasons for these 
stereotyped images has been the lack of 
depth of knowledge of each other and the 
lack of encounter. As you know, the East- 
West Center brings people together here in 
Hawaii to increase knowledge and enhance 
encounter. Of course, we must realize that 
encounter by itself may not help people to 
understand each other, nor necessarily to 
like each other. The encounter between peo- 
ple may, in fact, create a situation in which 


people come to misunderstand, dislike, and - 


even hate each other. Winston Churchill has 
cogently summarized this situation in a 
speech at the Mid-Century Convocation at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 

“We entered this terrible Twentieth Cen- 
tury with confidence. We thought that with 
improving transportation nations would get 
to know each other better. We believed that 
as they got to know each other better they 
would like each other more and that na- 
tional rivalries would fade in a growing in- 
ternational consciousness. 

“We took it almost for granted that sci- 
ence would confer continual boons and bless- 
ings upon us.. . . In the name of ordered 
but unceasing progress, we saluted the Age 
of Democracy expressing itself ever more 
widely through parliments freely and fairly 
elected on a broad or universal franchise. 
... The whole prospect and outlook of man- 
kind grew immeasurably larger, and the 
multiplication of ideas also proceeded at an 
incredible rate 

“This vast expansion was unhappily not 
accompanied by any noticeable advance in 
the stature of man, either in his mental fa- 
cilities, or in his moral character. His brain 
got no better, but it buzzed the more . he 
became the sport and presently the victim 
of tides and currents, of whirlpools and tor- 
nadoes amid which he was far more helpless 
than he had been for a long time. (Quoted in 
Roger Shinn, Christianity and the Problem 
of History, p. 4.) 

The direction of events in our century ex- 
posed the notion of the inevitability of hu- 
man progress as an illusory image, and we, 
with Churchill, became disheartened and 
disenchanted. But the stripping away of il- 
lusions is a precondition to coping with 
reality. In fact, man must constantly per- 
form acts of reality testing in order to pro- 
duce changes in his image, in order to make 
his image conform to the world as it is. It 
became more and more clear, when the 
euphoria of post-war optimism was shattered 
again by collisions between nations, that in- 
ternational brotherhood didn’t just grow na- 
turally—that it must be cultivated and that 
its cultivation is hard work. With his reali- 
zation certain men of vision felt that it was 
necessary to build a new or different kind 
of educational institution, one that would 
provide a framework in which understanding 
would be more probable than misunderstand- 
ing, in which ignorance would be replacea 
by knowledge and fear by confidence, respect 
and trust. The East-West Center attempts to 
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provide the milieu where such things are 

Most educational institutions are built 
upon a philosophy dedicated to passing on 
the culture of the society in which they exist. 


similar experiences 

upon which the philosophy and program of 
the school can be ‘built. The passing on of 
these experiences and ways of thinking is 
believed to insure the continuation of that 
society. This is why very little attention has 
been given in schools to the experiences and 
ways of thinking of other peoples, and that 
consequently the cultural heritage becomes 
more rigid often posing a barrier to under- 
standing and living at peace with those of 
other traditions. Another characteristic of 
the mono-cultural approach to education is 
the tendency constantly to look to the past 
for philosophical foundations, inspiration, 
and . However, in an international 
academic institution such as the East-West 
Center, which is making a very definite at- 
tempt to be inter-cultural or cross-cultural, 
which consciously tries to build into its pro- 
grams the insights and ways of thinking of 
many peoples, there is really no such com- 
mon core to build upon. It is therefore neces- 
sary for us to be teleological in our thinking, 
looking forward into the future, looking to 
our goals rather than to our past for guid- 
ance. Consequently, it is mecessary in this 
context to raise the question of what kind of 
man, what kind of society we wish to see 
existing in the twenty-first century. Our 
answers to these questions must be used as 
our guidelines. This orientation to the future 
is extremely difficult, since all of us are such 
slaves of our past. Modern depth psychology 
has shown how profoundly adults are in- 
fluenced by their childhood. It is true that 
the child is the father of the man. However, 
the challenge that comes to us, especially as 
we think of international affairs and of the 
requirements of the present age, is how men 
and women can gain the insight and under- 
standing and have the courage to rise above 
their past, to move beyond their own cultural 
experiences. What is needed is a new height 
psychology which will lift our eyes to new 
potentialities, our hearts to new hope, and 
our hands to new creativity. It is this stretch- 
ing out into the future and into the heights 
that should determine the stance or posture 
of the East-West Center. This effort will 
build in part of the “New Dimension in 
International Affairs.” 

A second reason for our misguided or 
stereotyped images is the forms of ideology 
and myths. Two of the greatest myths in the 
minds of man today, in my estimation, are 
embodied in the words “capitalism” and 
“communism’’—two words which possibly 
should be eliminated from our vocabulary. 
On the one hand, capitalism is a term that 
Was applied to a system of economics in 
which working men were exploited with low 
pay, long hours, child labor, etc., a condi- 
tion described clearly by Dickens in his 
novels and also built into a framework of 
thought by Karl Marx. This same word is 
applied to the present economic system in 
the United States in spite of the fact that 
a gradual revolution has been taking place 
since the end of the nineteenth century. Any- 
one who reads of the Morgans, the Rocke- 
fellers, and the Carnegies fighting over large 
empires and amassing huge fortunes, will 
recognize that such raw dealings have been 
drastically inhibited under the modified sys- 
tem of today. However, if you ask a Kansas 
farmer what has given him his farm, his 
equipment, his car, his television set, and, 
in general, the good life which he enjoys, 
his answer will more than likely be capi- 
talism. Ask the same Kansas farmer what is 
the greatest threat to his country and to his 
good life, and his answer will more than 
likely be communism. If you were to ask an 
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older Ukrainian farmer who gave him the 
benefits he enjoys in his society and what is 
the reason for the great difference in his life 
from that of his father, he will more than 
likely answer communism. Ask him what 
the greatest threat is to his life and to his 
country, and he will answer capitalism. 
Depending on which side of the fence, or 
which side of the curtain, a man stands, 
capitalism and communism are only other 
words for good and evil. But they are part 
of the ideology by which many of us, to a 
greater or lesser degree, live. They are part 
of the image we have of the reality of inter- 
national affairs, and thus they are charged 
with emotion. 

And so, the East-West Center was estab- 
lished by the United States Government 
through the Department of State in an at- 
‘tempt to provide experiences which can 
change our images, and thus to develop and 
maintain understanding between the peoples 
of the East and West. Ever since the East- 
West Center began there has been a constant 
attempt to recognize and define the needs 
toward which it would concentrate its ef- 
forts. The needs which the countries of the 
Pacific Basin face are many, and many men 
are working toward their solution. (Such 
things as the population and food problem, 
the learning of a common language for com- 
munication, the development of sound eco- 
nomic and social systems in order that men 
will have roofs over their heads, clothing on 
their backs, and food to eat.) However, the 
overriding need recognized by those who have 
been at the Center, and by those of us now 
working at the East-West Center, is the need 
to understand. Yet, even understanding is a 
concept that cannot stand alone. We must 
ask, “Understanding for what?” Men have 
probed the depths of man and have come 
to a profound understanding of his psycho- 
logical nature. However, this knowledge can 
be used for propaganda and brain-washing, 
or for enhancing mental health and develop- 
ing more effective ways of teaching and 
learning. During World War I, a group of 
anthropologists, headed by Miss Ruth Bene- 
dict, was asked to make a study of the char- 
acter of the Japanese people so that they 
could be better understood. Its purpose was 
to enable the American army to predict the 
effects of various military policies and plans 
and thus to develop the most efficient mili- 
tary strategy against these Japanese people. 

The understanding we are looking for must 
be used to develop better relations among 
men and nations so that a world of order and 
peace may be developed. It is toward these 
goals then that the programs of the East- 
West Center (which most of you know some- 
thing about) have been worked out by which 
we bring together people from Asia, the Pa- 
cific, and the United States for research, 
education, and training. 

One of the biggest problems an adminis- 
trator faces is to define concepts in an op- 
erational way. This is true of understanding. 
I would like to attempt this by using a few 
words which I hope will be meaningful. The 
first word is communication, which is talking 
together. However, mere talking together is 
not enough, so we have developed dormitories 
for the purpose of “co-domiciling”, or living 
together, I know of no Latin phrase which 
covers a third concept—co-relaxing or co- 
playing. It is in periods of relaxation or 
playing that the humor and pathos, of a cul- 
ture become clear. The fourth, probably the 
most operational of all of these concepts, is 
collaboration, which means working together. 
The Center has recently made a decision to 
move into problem-oriented programs. 
Exactly what these programs will be is still 
uncertain. However, at present we are explor- 
ing such problems as population and food, 
communication and the teaching of language, 
the impact of rapid social change, etc. Our 
hope is to bring together people from the 
various countries of Asia, the United States, 
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and the Pacific islands, to work together 
toward the solution of some of the major 
problems facing all of us. It may be that 
these scholars will be able to play a part in 
or take a step toward the solution, or at least 
the clarification, of these major problems, 
which in itself will be a worthwhile accom- 
Plishment. But more important, from our 
point of view, is the hope that once a certain 
amount of “success” has been achieved, the 
men and women collaborating in a program 
will come to realize that they were able to 
accomplish this despite differences of lan- 
guage, race, culture, or creed. This experience 
should play a part in developing a com- 
munity of scholars and men of affairs in the 
Pacific Basin who have developed under- 
standing of and respect for each other and 
each other’s ways of thinking, and are thus 
able to create a climate in which men can 
live sanely together in this world. 

Through working together (collaborating) 
men learn to sacrifice self-interest for the 
common good; such acts—or the disposition 
to perform such acts—we call generosity or 
benevolence. Unfortunately, these attitudes 
have rarely been a dominant dimension in 
international affairs, There have been strong 
demands for international justice and equal- 
ity. My question is: Can we speak of inter- 
national benevolence or international gen- 
erosity? Certainly we need justice, which 
sternly and unsentimentally protects the 
legitimate interests of all. We need equality 
which recognizes the validity of the aspira- 
tions of each. Justice and equality can be 
demanded; yet benevolence and generosity, 
like love, are by their very nature not sub- 
ject to demand. But they are necessary qual- 
ities for a community. This is why I feel that 
it is not only the East-West Center as an 
institution with programs of education, re- 
search and service, which is providing a new 
dimension in the international community. 
It is also the people of Hawaii who gener- 
ously, and may I say benevolently, open their 
homes and hearts to people from outside 
Hawaii, thus playing a major role in build- 
ing this new dimension in international af- 
fairs. It is this total milieu—the Center and 
the Community—which I have come to learn 
more about in the last three months, which 
has given me an insight into new Dimen- 
sions in living, and which I hope will become 
a new dimension in international affairs. 


THE SOVIET ESPIONAGE 
APPARATUS 


Mr. DODD. The skill and pervasiveness 
and the ability of the Soviet espionage 
apparatus to penetrate free world gov- 
ernments at the highest level has again 
been dramatically illustrated by the case 
of Harold “Kim” Philby, for many years 
head of British anti-Soviet intelligence, 
who has recently let it be known from 
his Moscow sanctuary that he served as 
a Soviet agent for more than 30 years. 

Philby held a number of diplomatic 
posts, which enabled him to disclose to 
Moscow top secret information involving 
both British and American security. At 
the time of his defection, as a recent ar- 
ticle in the Washington Daily News points 
out, he was being groomed to head up 
M-16, as the British counter intelligence 
service is known, in which capacity he 
would have been Britain’s chief link with 
the CIA, 

Philby enjoyed the confidence of every 
senior official of the British Government 
from the Prime Minister down. The Daily 
News article points out that when in 1955 
it named Philby for the first time “as 
the man who had tipped off British turn- 
coats Guy Burgess and Donald MacLean, 
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enabling them to flee to Russia,” no less 
a person than Foreign Secretary Harold 
MacMillan came to the defense of Phil- 
by, who was at that time serving as First 
Secretary of the British Embassy in 
Washington. 

As shocking as the case of Philby may 
be, we in this country are in no position 
to point an accusing finger at the Brit- 
ish. Indeed, if we recall our recent past, 
there is probably no country in the 
Western World where more men hold- 
ing top Government positions have been 
exposed—but only after many years—as 
Soviet agents. Among those thus ex- 
posed were: 

Alger Hiss, who was in charge of the 
International Organizations Division of 
the Department of State, and who was a 
prime architect of the Yalta agreement 
and of the United Nations Charter. 

Harry Dexter White, who as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, in effect ran 
the American Treasury and used his po- 
sition to give the Treasury Department 
an influence in the conduct of foreign 
affairs which it had never before pos- 
sessed. 

Frank Coe, a onetime assistant of 
Harry Dexter White, who later became 
President of the World Bank, with Amer- 
ican approval, and then was obliged to 
resign when he invoked the fifth amend- 
ment in response to the question: “Are 
you a Soviet agent, Mr. Coe?” Mr. Coe is 
now working for Red China. 

Larry Duggan, onetime head of Latin 
American Division of the Department of 
State, who was pushed or jumped from 
a New York skyscraper window on the 
eve of his scheduled testimony before a 
Senate committee. 

These were among the best known and 
the most highly placed of the Soviet 
agents uncovered as a result of revela- 
tions made during the late forties and 
early fifties. But there were scores of 
others who held lesser rank but whose 
capacity for mischief and for the perver- 
sion of our foreign policy was almost as 
great. 

The Soviet espionage apparatus is 
without question the most massive that 
has ever existed in history. It is also the 
most professional and the most diversi- 
fied and the most successful in mounting 
high-level infiltration in other govern- 
ments. This confronts us with a situa- 
tion where the old adage that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom” applies 
with tenfold truth. 

The Philby experience in Britain, the 
Colonel Wennerstrom experience in Swe- 
den and our own experience in this coun- 
try all point to the need for the most 
stringent security procedures in govern- 
ment employment. Among other things 
they point to the need for periodically 
conducted security reviews of all those 
who hold sensitive government posts— 
even those at very high levels. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article entitled 
“Philby Admits Spying for Reds,” pub- 
lished in the October 2, 1967, edition of 
the New York Daily News. 

In this connection, I also ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the text of an article entitled 
“Foreign Affairs: Where the Spies Are,” 
written by C. L. Sulzberger, and pub- 


lished in the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 13, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, Oct 2, 1967] 
PHILBY ADMITS SPYING FOR REDS 
(By Henry Maule) 

Lonpon, October 1.—Twelve years after 
British diplomat Harold A. R. (Kim) Philby 
was exposed in THE New York Dar NEWS as 
the “third man” in a spy case, he has ad- 
mitted being a Soviet agent for more than 30 
years. 

An exclusive dispatch from this corre- 
spondent to THe News in 1955 named Philby 
for the first time as the man who had tipped 
off British turncoats Guy Burgess and Donald 
MacLean, enabling them to flee to Russia. 

The question was raised in Parliament and 
Harold Macmillan, then foreign secretary, 
cleared Philby, former first secretary of the 
British Embassy in Washington, declaring 
there was “no reason to conclude that Mr. 
Philby has at any time betrayed the interests 
of this country or to identify him with a so- 
called third man.” 


“I HAVE COME HOME,” HE TELLS SON 


Philby, 55, has admitted to his oldest son, 
John, 24, who recently visited him in Mos- 
cow, that his allegiance has been to the 
Soviet Union most of his adult life. 

“I have come home,” he told the son, de- 
claring himself completely happy in Moscow, 
where he ostensibly works for a Soviet pub- 
lishing house. 

Two London newspapers, the Observer and 
Sunday Times, carried today what the Ob- 
server called his “unmatched success story in 
espionage.” 

They reported that Philby was now known 
to be the most important spy the Russians 
ever had in the West, and that for more than 
a decade, while serving as a Soviet agent, he 
was a trusted senior officer at the heart of 
British intelligence. 

Philby reportedly was assigned by the Rus- 
sians in 1934 to infiltrate British intelligence. 
By 1944 he was appointed head of the British 
anti-Soviet intelligence. 


IN ON BRITISH AND U.S. SECRETS 


He was named to diplomatic posts from 
which he was able to disclose to Moscow the 
inner secrets of M-16, Britain’s counterin- 
telligence service, and of American Central 
Intelligence Agency, the newspapers said. He 
was being groomed to head M-16 and be 
Britain's link with the CIA. 

In 1951, Philby risked exposing his posi- 
tion by warning MacLean that he had just 
been unmasked as a major atomic spy, per- 
mitting MacLean to flee with his friend Bur- 
gess, who since has died. 

Apparently Philby did so because he sus- 
pected MacLean and Burgess might break 
down under interrogation and betray him. 

Philby was later exposed by a Soviet in- 
telligence officer who defected to the West 
in 1961 and told London about him. Philby 
fled to Moscow in 1963 from Beirut, Lebanon, 
where he was working for the Observer and, 
that paper said, for British intelligence. 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 13, 1967] 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: WHERE THE SPIES ARE 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

The cold war between tightly knit Soviet 
and NATO blocs has certainly relaxed. The 
five years since the Cuban missile showdown 
have been marked by cautious if persistent 
efforts to improve relations between Wash- 
ington and Moscow despite tensions in Viet- 
nam and the Middle East. of their 
own alliances, realization of the folly of nu- 
clear war and mutual fear of China have 
all contributed to this easement. 

But this trend should not be permitted to 
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obscure the fact that the two superpowers 
continue to found policy on each other's 
assumed intentions and to watch each oth- 
er’s every move. All the time, day and night, 
Soviet and American spy satellites whizz 
overhead while their photographic eaves- 
dropping and other electronic devices snoop 
about the globe, 


EXPOSED NETWORKS 


Nor has the subsidence of tension reduced 
conventional espionage. We are only occa- 
sionally reminded of this fact by events such 
as South Africa’s recent seizure of a Rus- 
sian spy named Yuri Loginov or the exposure 
of a clandestine Soviet network last March 
when Giorgio Rinaldi was arrested by Italian 
military intelligence. 

Between March 1966 and April 1967 no 
fewer than 107 Soviet intelligence officers 
were uncovered around the world. Most of 
them held diplomatic passports and were 
simply declared persona non grata and sent 
home. 

v has already made a full confession 
which involves many Russian so-called diplo- 
mats. They include Konstantin, Froloy who 
served in Argentina and Australia; Yuri 
Lyudin (also called Modin, former Soviet 
counselor in New Delhi; Vitali Pavlov (alias 
Kedrov), a counselor of embassy in Western 
Europe, who was in Ottawa during the Gou- 
zenko spy case; Aleksei Tiblayshin, who once 
worked at UNESCO in Paris; Yuri Chekula- 
yev, a diplomat in the Middle East; and 
Boris Skoridov, said to be the same as Boris 
Zhiltsov, member of Moscow's London em- 
bassy. 

The highly proficient Soviet espionage ap- 
paratus of G.R.U. (military intelligence) and 
K.G.B. (interior ministry) makes wide use 
of diplomatic, journalistic and commercial 
cover. The G.R.U. officer arrested in the 
Rinaldi case, Yuri Pavlenko, was an attaché 
in the Rome embassy. Rinaldi exposed Albert 
Zakharov, embassy secretary in Athens; Boris 
Petrin, attaché in Nicosia; Nikolai Ranov, 
Aerofiot airlines representative in Cyprus; 
Igor Oshurkov, trade representative in 
Greece; Mikhail Badin, Vienna military at- 
taché; Georgi Balan, military attaché in 
Italy, then Mexico; Aleksei Solovov, employe 
in the Rome military attaché’s office. 

rts assume no Soviet diplomatic es- 
tablishment draws fewer than half its staff 
from G.R.U. or K.G.B. rosters, a figure rising 
to 80 per cent in some embassies. Of 107 
Russian spies exposed last year, 45 had dip- 
lomatic cover; thirty were listed as journal- 
ists; fifteen commercial representatives; five 
Aeroflot; six “cultural” representatives. 

A vitally important, if more conventional, 
Soviet espionage network at Bakfjord, north- 
ern Norway, did effective work in the NATO 
area before Norwegian counterintelligence 
broke it up. This group’s agents, trained in 
Murmansk, were responsible for entrapment 
of the famous U-2 plane piloted by Gary 
Powers in 1960. This was shot down over 
Russia while on a high-flying reconnaissance 
mission between Pakistan and Norway. 

A NEW SUPERSPY 

Allied officials are now perplexed by the 
appearance on the West European scene of 
a new type of superspy assigned to political 
action and reporting directly to the Soviet 
Communist party’s International Section, an 
echelon above K.G.B. and G.R.U. Four dip- 
lomats believed to hold such assignments 
are Sergei Kudryavtsev, Minister-Counselor 
in Bonn; Pavel Medvedovsky, Counselor in 
Rome; and Feodorov and Georgi 
Farafonov, Counselors in Helsinki. 

Kudryavtsev, also involved in Canada’s 
Gouzenko case, was Russia’s first Ambas- 
sador to Castro, He supervised installation of 
Soviet missiles in Cuba. Medvedovsky worked 
in the K.G.B. before being promoted to his 
political action job. Feodorov, once deputy 
chief of the party's International Section, 
was a political observer in China. Farafanov 
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worked in Stockholm eight years for the 
K. GB. 
THE WAR GOES ON 


One cannot predict how many new names 
will be added to this roster as a result of 
Loginov’s confession in South Africa, a con- 
fession that has already connected five con- 
tinents in the extraordinary Soviet network. 
The basic point is that despite the relative 
thaw between Moscow and Washington, and 
efforts to work out political and economic 
accommodation, the spy war goes on. 

The watch persists in the skies, on the 
high seas where trawlers and submarines 
carry complex electronic devices; along end- 
less frontiers from Norway to Kamchatka; 
and in the susurrous cellers of embassies 
about the world. The overt cold war has 
eased—but not its covert counterpart. 


ARTHUR G. McDOWELL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a year ago 
this October 7, Arthur G. McDowell, of 
Philadelphia, died tragically in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Art McDowell was known to many peo- 
ple in Washington in several different 
capacities. 

He was known, first, as a lifelong 
trade unionist and as a champion of 
every progressive cause. 

He was known, second, as an im- 
placable foe of Nazi and Communist 
tyranny and as the chairman for many 
years of the Council Against Communist 
Aggression. 


And, finally, he was known as a great- 
hearted human being who gave of him- 
self without stint to all those causes in 
which he believed. 

In observing this first anniversary of 
Art McDowell’s death I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
poem written after his death by the well- 
known American author, James T. Far- 
rell. Rather than attempt to embellish 
Mr. Farrell's majestic tribute to Art Me- 
Dowell, I simply want to say that I agree 
with his observation that “forever gone, 
Art McDowell will belong to the memory 
of mankind.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Art MCDOWELL: REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


Art McDowell was my friend and my com- 
rade. He is no more. Death has gouged a 
hole out of the future, Some words, now will 
never be spoken. Some acts will never be 
taken. Some thoughts will never be. Some 
experiences have been forever excluded from 
being actualized, from emerging into our 
lives. The death of a friend is a loss in the 
quality of one’s future life on this, our tem- 
porary planet. 

Art McDowell is gone. I have lost. Many 
who will read these words have lost. 

I do not mourn because Art is gone. He 
was not the kind of a man for whom one 
mourns, 

No, I do not mourn. 

Rather than mourn, I have one more in- 
curable anger that I shall carry forward to 
that time, that day, hour, minute, when I 
shall reach the end of my destiny, and shall 
become as Art has become. 

rr 
I would speak 
Through the electric fields and spaces 
And of air and sky. 
I would speak 
Across the blue before the beyondness, 
That spreads sans boundaries 
In a cold and voiceless infinity. 
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I would speak across 
The untracked air of all of the total universe, 
And say, a friend is gone; 
A comrade is for always fallen. 
I hang upon my heels 
Touching the turning 
The ceaseless and turning earth, 
I see not 
The stretches of the bare infinity 
The unliving and the grave 
And I do not know if it be infinity, 
I speak, regardless 
(To fear death is vulgarity) 
Because a friend 
Lies rigid in a new dark grave 
of awesome, and more awesome 
Unliving silence. 
This world goes turning, turning 
Life moves, changing and changing 
And one among us 
Who fought to make the change come equal 
Is dissolving in the uncaringness 
Of all the vast unimaginableness. 
I would speak 
Of all the wonder of a man 
Who comes into all of the uncaringness 
Of the silence 
That cannot even know its name, 
Itself its own silence, deadly silence. 
I would speak to say 
My friend is gone 
My comrade is gone 
And I am coldly hard in my anger of life. 
Farewell, Friend! 
Farewell, Comrade! 
Farewell across the spaces. 
JAMES T. FARRELL. 
mr 


I met Art McDowell when I was on the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Workers Defense League. 
I came to perceive that he had the serious- 
ness of distinction. He was always alert, he 
was concerned, 

Concerned with what? 

He was concerned with freedom. 

And freedom is more majestic than all of 
that infinity of space beyond in this vast un- 
tracked universe. 

I bow my head. 

In silence of soul, and with head still 
bowed, I bid farewell, in the silent sadness 
of forever, 

Forever gone, Art McDowell will belong to 
the memory of mankind. 

I say farewell to a comrade, to a good 
friend, a good friend. He was Art McDowell. 

We spoke. We acted with Art in linked 
conscience of freedom. Art’s memorial, our 
memorial, can only be the freedom of man. 

Softly, I say in words of wounded affec- 
tion: 

Farewell, Comrade; 
Farewell, Friend; 
Farewell, Art! 
James T. FARRELL, 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN KENNETH 
GALBRAITH 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, yesterday’s 
Washington Evening Star included 
among its pages a column by Richard 
Wilson which amounted, especially in 
its conclusion, to a tribute to the work 
and purposes of John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, the most persistent example of 
what Wilson called the challengers or 
revisers of the established order. Gal- 
braith, the columnist says, is trying to 
help us understand the real nature of 
our society—this understanding being 
necessary in the first place if we are to 
create the kind of society we have al- 
ways boasted we have here in America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Richard Wilson’s column on the 
work of economist John Kenneth Gal- 
braith be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GALBRAITH’S CALL ECHOES LONG LINE or SEERS 
(By Richard Wilson) 


A long line of seers and necromancers 
reaches back into Washington's past. Some 
of their names are unknown to a present 
generation or forgotten by a fading genera- 
tion, 

Rexford G. Tugwell, Gardner Means, Ray- 
mond Moley Nor a time), Prof. Alvin Han- 
sen, Jerome Frank, Sam Rosenman, Henry A. 
Wallace, Leon Henderson, Harry L. Hopkins, 
Paul Appleby, Hugh Johnson, even Alger 
Hiss, and many others. 

These were the challengers or revisers of 
the established order, most of them from, or 
on their way to, or compatible with the aca- 
demic world. They were followed by a some- 
what more conventional group: Arthur 
Burns, Arthur Larson, Malcolm Moos, to 
name only three, and then by the more spirit- 
ed Walter W. Heller and Paul Samuelson. 

In general these men have had one thing 
in common. They have been trying to analyze 
the nature of the established order and re- 
direct and reform it in such ways as will 
raise the standard of living and the quality 
of life for the greatest number of people. 
Therefore some of them have been under 
suspicion at one time or another as social- 
ists, dangerous radicals, Communist-inclined 
or muzzy thinkers—regardless of their po- 
litical affiliations and their generally amiable 
natures, 

One, not above named and not always 
amiable, has persisted. He is John Kenneth 
Galbraith of Harvard University, who de- 
lights in making other people feel uncom- 
fortable by the use of words. Galbraith is 
an economist, like most of the others. He was 
a price fixer during World War II, a volunteer 
adviser to the Kennedy’s administration, 
and an ambassador to India, among other 
accomplishments. 

His persistence has some considerable sig~ 
nificance because now after a long interval 
following World War II, the nation is begin- 
ning to look inward at many of the problems 
which concerned the seers of the Roosevelt 
era During the 25-year interregum the prom- 
inent thinking men turned to international 
affairs and national security. We have heard 
more of Paul Nitze, Walt Whitman Rostow, 
Henry A. Kissinger, McGeorge Bundy, and 
Robert S. McNamara in recent years. 

But as the nation turns inward to the 
agonizing problems which have taken second 
place to national security and geopolitics in 
the last quarter of a century we are bound 
to have to listen more to the Samuelsons, 
the Hellers and the Galbraiths. 

Professor Galbraith, never content to re- 
main silent for long, has written a book 
which has, astonishingly enough, become 
the No. 1 nonfiction best-seller although the 
greatest part of the book is possibly beyond 
the quick comprehension of people who ordi- 
narily read best-sellers. Like the Sunday New 
York Times, this book must be visible in in- 
tellectual abodes, but it is not necessary to 
read it all. 

The title of the book is “The New Indus- 
trial State.” Its theme is that the great cor- 
porations—General Motors, Du Pont, Gen- 
eral Electric and dozens of others—have now 
in actual fact become part of the govern- 
ment of the United States and will become 
more so in the future. Professor Galbraith 
gives us a quick turn on the fears of busi- 
nessmen of the past three decades that gov- 
ernment will take them over. He fears the 
big corporations will in effect take over gov- 
ernment by interacting with it, and that we 
all shall become totally enmeshed in the 
“technostructure” unless something is done 
about it. 

What he proposes to do is interpose other 
standards based upon the quality of life so 
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that the industrial state will become the 
secondary but necessary means of providing 
the conditions for the fuller life. 

It is not all new. Some of it echoes back 
to the seers of 30 years ago. But Galbraith 
makes a good case that the great corpora- 
tions must operate autonomously, if they 
are to be successful, in collaboration with a 
government which permits them to plan on 
the basis of known costs, prices and demand 
under predictable economic conditions. The 
state provides trained or educated man- 
power, insures a supply of purchasing power, 
permits the control of prices (mainly 
through an industry's contracts with its sup- 
pliers), and in general acts in collaboration 
with big industry on large projects. 

Galbraith sees a convergence in our kind 
of system and the Russian system in eco- 
nomic terms, and out of this he draws hope 
that the Cold War can be replaced by some 
more benign and stimulating competition 
between the super powers. 

He sees also the methods through which 
the attack on the great problems of the na- 
tion—transportation, housing, the slums— 
can be started. 


he 


profession. That is not necessary to recog- 
nize that we have again come to a time 
when inward looking has more urgency than, 
say, in the immediate postwar period. 

Galbraith is trying to help us and himself 
understand the real nature of our society, 
and having understood it we can then use 
our knowledge to create the kind of life we 
have boasted that we have. 


NEW YORK TIMES FIGHTS TO SAVE 
WORLD'S ENDANGERED SPECIES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the New York Times of September 9, 
1967, contains an editorial which gives 
me much encouragement. Entitled “Civ- 
ilization’s Prey,” the editorial is con- 
cerned with the grave dangers being 


takes, and the approach that is becoming 
ever more prevalent, is an appeal to the 
buyer and to the fashion world to recog- 
nize the damages that their whim for 
“exotic”—that is, rare—furs is doing to 
the endangered species of the world. It 
must be brought home to all Americans 
that it is no mark of distinction to wear 
the skin of an endangered species. It is 
instead a mark of tragedy for the dis- 
appearing species of our world, and it is 
actually a mark of disregard for the 
beauties of the natural world. Such an 
editorial as the one in the New York 
Times is of great value to America and 
to the world, for it is a beginning toward 
making men aware of the danger of ex- 
tinction presently facing the world’s 
wildlife. 

I commend the Times on the service 
that its editorial rendered to those who 
are fighting to preserve the beautiful and 
rare species of life that are disappearing 
from our world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIvILIZaTION’s PREY 

The wild creatures that are man’s com- 
panions on this earth are rapidly disappear- 
ing. There are 250 species—the blue whale, 
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the polar bear and the leopard, the fearsome 
tiger and the humble alligator—now nearing 
extinction. Man, the giant predator, preys 
upon these animals recklessly and relent- 
lessly in the pursuit of money. 

Fashion and snobbery play a large part. 
There are excellent imitation alligator prod- 
ucts available, but items stamped “genuine 
alligator” confer more status on the pur- 
chaser. As a result, more than 50,000 alliga- 
tors are killed in Florida in a single year, 

In an effort to lessen its dependence upon 
mink, the fur industry has intensively pro- 
moted coats made from more exotic animals. 
“Fun furs” are now in fashion, and tigers, 
leopards, ocelots, jaguars and other members 
of the cat family are in peril. 

Tanzania and some of the other newly in- 
dependent countries have done outstanding 
work in creating national. parks and trying 
to protect their wild game, but the economic 
pressures are hard to resist. Exotic pelts bring 
high prices. It is estimated that a thousand 
leopards a week are killed in East Africa. No 
species can survive this kind of depredation 
for very long. 

Senator Yarborough of Texas has intro- 
duced a resolution in the Senate calling upon 
the United States to convene a world confer- 
ence on means of p wild animals. 
Meanwhile, Americans can help by support- 
ing the Florida Audubon Society’s voluntary 
boycott against articles stamped “genuine 
alligator.” Shoppers can also ponder the cost 
of that leopardskin oat, a cost far higher 
than the figure written on any price tag. 


CHURCHMEN AND THE VIETNAM 
WAR 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, yesterday 
David Lawrence wrote about churchmen 
and Vietnam contrasting a recent speech 
by the Anglican Archbishop of Sydney, 
Australia, in support of the effort in 
which his nation has joined ours in Viet- 
nam with those statements of some 
members of the clergy who counsel with- 
drawal from Vietnam, or at least oppose 
our presence there in some degree. 

Morality, Mr. President, does not 
basically differ from one city to another, 
from one nation to another. Mr. Law- 
ence makes a good argument when he 
cites as a high moral purpose the sacri- 
fices of a powerful nation to protect a 
weak friend from the ravages of aggres- 
sion. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
column, published in the Washington 
Evening Star of October 10, 1967, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHURCHMEN AND THE VIETNAM WAR 
(By David Lawrence) 

Many pastors in different churches 
throughout the United States have criticized 
American participation in the Vietnam War, 
but what do churchmen who live in coun- 
tries close to Southeast Asia say about it? 

A press association dispatch from Australia, 
whose young men are fighting in Vietnam, 
reports that an Anglican archbishop, M. L. 
Loane of Sydney, in his presidential ad- 
dress on Monday to the Sydney Diocesan 
Synod, warned against unconditional with- 
drawal of the allied forces from South Viet- 
nam. He said it would leave the Viet Cong 
as masters of the area and would remove 
Communist inhibitions toward wider activi- 
ties. He declared that the Allied troops 
should hold out until a negotiated peace 
settlement can be achieved. He stated fur- 
ther that the South Vietnamese “may not 
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like the war, or the Saigon ruler, or the 
foreign intervention—but they like the 
prospect of Communist domination still 
less.” 

This is a succinct statement of the funda- 
mental issue. Many American critics have 
brushed aside as an “illusion” the idea that 
the security of Southeast Asia is in danger 
of being impaired, The peoples of the area, 
however, who are confronted with the pos- 
sibility of a Communist takeover, do not 
regard it as an “illusion” but as a realistic 
threat to their safety. 

President Johnson in a recent speech took 
pains to quote the prime minister of Aus- 
tralia, the president of Korea, the president 
of the Philippines, the prime minister of 
New Zealand, the prime minister of Singa- 
pore, the prime minister of Malaysia and 
the foreign minister of Thailand, who uni- 
formly expressed their belief that the fate 
of Southeast Asia will be decided by what 
happens in Vietnam. Johnson himself put it 
this way: 

“I cannot tell you tonight as your Presi- 
dent, with certainty, that a Communist con- 
quest of South Vietnam would be followed 
by a Communist conquest of Southeast Asia. 
But I do know there are North Vietnamese 
troops in Laos. I do know that there are 
North Vietnamese-trained guerrillas tonight 
im northeast Thailand. I do know that there 
are Communist-supported guerrilla forces op- 
erating in Burma. And a Communist coup 
was barely averted in Indonesia, the fifth 
largest nation in the world,” 

Perhaps the best summary of all, about the 
Communist threat tn Southeast Asia was 
given in 1959 by President Eisenhower, when 
he said: 

“Strategically, South Vietnam's capture by 
the Communists would bring their power 
several hundred miles into a hitherto free 
region. The remaining countries in South- 
east Asia would be menaced by a flank- 
ing movement. The freedom of 12 million 
people would be lost immediately, and that 
of 150 million in adjacent lands would be 
seriously endangered. The loss of South Viet- 
nam would set in motion a crumbling process 
that could, as it progressed, have grave con- 
sequences for us and for freedom.” 

Those who favor withdrawal from Vietnam 
seem to think that the people of Southeast 
Asia should be left to struggle with their 
own problems, no matter what happens 
thereafter. Such observations are under- 
standable when they come from the lips of 
politicians who think they will gain votes 
back home from the parents of potential 
draftees. But it is surprising to find the same 
point of view expressed in sermons by min- 
isters who argue that American participation 
in the Vietnam war is unmoral. 

There are, however, plenty of pastors in 
the world who justify the necessity to use 
force in self-preservation. Another religious 
principle also is involved—the moral and 
spiritual motivation for acts of unselfishness 
and altruism. Indeed, when a nation with no 
desire for territory or material gain makes 
sacrifices in order to protect a weak nation 

t the ravages of an aggressor govern- 
ment, it is an example of the highest form 
of service to mankind. 


WHERE DOES THE CREDIBILITY 
GAP REALLY LIE? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, to- 
day the Secretary of State threw the 
credibility gap back in the faces of the 
administration’s critics on Vietnam. He 
asked them boldly and clearly whether 
the word of the United States of America 
should be kept—or cynically disregarded 
at our convenience. 

- These are not matters which change with 
the wind— 
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He said. 
Sometimes we are tested and find out what 
kind of people we are. 


There is one question—and only one 
question—which is important here: Are 
we a Nation which means what it says? 
If not, we had better stop pretending to 
be the leader of the free world—for no 
one will ever follow us again. 

I have heard the word “credibility” in- 
jected into our domestic debate— 


Secretary Rusk said this morning. 

Let me say, as solemnly as I can, that 
those who would place in question the credi- 
bility of the pledged word of the United 
States under our mutual security treaties 
would subject this nation to mortal danger. 
If any who would be an adversary should 
suppose that our treaties are a bluff, or will 
be abandoned if the going gets tough, the 
result could be catastrophic for all mankind. 


Frankly, Mr. President, I am tired of 
this debate. We are in Vietnam because 
we pledged to resist aggression in South- 
east Asia. 

And it was not just the pledge of Presi- 
dent Johnson or President Kennedy or 
President Eisenhower. It was also the 
pledge of the U.S. Senate. 

None of us likes war. But let us be clear 
about who started it. And let us be clear 
about who refuses to end it. 

Secretary Rusk’s press statement this 
morning was a clear restatement of U.S. 
policies and U.S. goals. I commend his 
remarks to all of my colleagues. 


VIETNAM—STOP THE DRAFT WEEK 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President I have re- 
ceived a telegram which I would like to 
read to the Members of the Senate: 
Senator GEORGE MURPHY, 

Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The criminal and racists war in Vietnam 
has forced us to take steps to stop the draft- 
ing of young men into the Armed Forces. 
Debate has accomplished nothing, the war 
must be stopped. If you will not, we will, We 
plan to shut down the Oakland Induction 
Center Oct. 17-20. Invite your support. 

STEVE HAMILTON, 
Stop the Drajt Week Committee. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


I am bringing this to your attention 
and to the attention of the President of 
the United States in the serious hope 
that at long last proper steps may be 
taken so that the orderly process of our 
Nation may not be disrupted any further 
by groups—whatever and wherever—who 
believe that they can put their desires 
and wishes above the established rules 
and laws of this Nation. 

I call upon the Attorney General of 
the United States to search his law books 
most carefully and if it be a criminal act 
to interfere with the proper process of 
the Federal Government in such manner, 
I ask that he apply the law quickly and 


surely. 
a written to the Attorney Gen- 


Hon, RAMSEY CLARKE, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am enclos- 
ing a copy of a telegram I have received 
which, I believe, demands the immediate at- 
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tention of your Department and of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, to whom I am sending a 
copy of this letter. 

Obviously the group calling itself “Stop 
the Draft Week Committee” is threatening 
to obstruct our war effort in Vietnam by 
closing the Oakland Induction Center. I 
would request that your Department investi- 
gate whether or not this threat in itself 
constitutes a violation of the law and take 
appropriate action upon your findings. 

I am also writing in order to advise you 
and other responsible authorities of the pos- 
sibility that this obstructive action will be 
taken so that you can make adequate plans 
to counter it. Certainly none of us can 
countenance any action such as this which 
would impede support of our fighting men 
in South Vietnam and would disrupt the 
peace and tranquility of our nation. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MURPHY. 


These people who are planning this 
disruptive program are determined by 
their own statement to impede and de- 
stroy the proper progress and programs 
of the Army induction center. 

I believe that every responsible citizen 
of this country, regardless of his feelings 
concerning the merits or demerits of the 
war in Vietnam, wants in every possible 
way to support our fighting men who are 
risking their lives in a far away land. 

Actions such as are suggested by this 
telegram unquestionably, in my opinion, 
impede the proper conduct of the war. 

Actions such as suggested in this tele- 
gram must certainly constitute giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy, and I as- 
sure you, Mr. President, that if this ill- 
conceived plan is permitted to take place 
it will be used by North Vietnam and 
the other Communist countries as anti- 
American propaganda. 

I sincerely hope that the Attorney 
General will put into operation the nec- 
essary machinery to see that the laws 
are observed and upheld and that the 
rights of the law-abiding citizens are 
properly protected. 

In connection with this, I lately have 
heard many rumors that there will be 
an organized and concentrated nation- 
wide antiwar demonstration by these 
destructive elements. It is my sincere 
feeling that those who are responsible 
for the plotting and planning of this 
mischief are operating against the se- 
curity of our Nation and the best inter- 
ests of our people and should be so 
treated. 

I have heard rumors about a plan to 
march on the Pentagon and to make it 
inoperative. I think it would be shock- 
ing beyond reason if such an activity 
were permitted under whatever guise or 
pretext is planned. 

It further occurs to me that the dates 
selected for these activities coincide with 
the proposed ocean cruise meeting of 
the Governors’ conference. If there is a 
basis to these rumors, I would respect- 
fully suggest that the date of the Gov- 
ernors’ conference be changed and that 
the chief executives of the respective 
States be at home during this period, be 
alert to the problems at hand, and be 
prepared to see that the peace, tran- 
quillity and proper conduct of commu- 
nity life be guaranteed. 

I believe the time has come when the 
patience of the great majority of our 
law-abiding citizens is about to run out 
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with this kind of nonsense, and it is my 
sincere hope that the President of the 
United States, along with the Attorney 
General, the Governors of the separate 
States, and whatever representatives 
and law-enforcement officials neces- 
sary—by concerted and cooperative ef- 
fort—take preventive action against 
any plan or civil dislocations now or in 
the future, and that a guarantee of law 
and order may be restored throughout 
our Nation. Nothing should be permitted 
to interfere with the full support which 
all of our citizens owe to the men and 
women of our fighting forces in Vietnam 
so long as their presence is decreed by 
the official policies of our President of 
the United States. 


ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I was recently privileged to meet 
six dedicated educators who are actively 
engaged in the adult basic education pro- 
gram in my State of West Virginia. 

These men—Karl J. Okes, Jarrell 
Hartsog, Lowell Knight, Jack Dulaney, 
B. F. McConnell, and Asberry Chrislip— 
spoke in the highest terms of the success 
of this program which is funded by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and which has been so beneficial 
in helping adults to catch up on their 
educational deficiencies. 

The men also left me a copy of a re- 
port entitled “Gaining on Opportunity: 
A Report on Adult Basic Education, West 
Virginia, 1965-66.” And I would like to 
bring parts of this report to the atten- 
tion of the Senate in order to illustrate 
the fine job which adult education is do- 
ing in my State. 

According to the report, more than 
8,900 persons have enrolled in these 
classes. 

Here are some of the comments from 
the students: 

I am 63 years old and there is little need 
for me to say I’m going to learn a new trade, 
for I don’t have that much time left. I 
want to learn to read so that I can read my 
Bible and be a happy man. 

* $ * * * 

I am really glad this school has started. 
My little girl started to school this year and 
when she came home the first day, she 
wanted me to help her with her words. I 
couldn’t help her because I can’t read. Now, 
I'm going to learn to read. 


Another student wrote: 


I'll be here every day even if I have to wade 
mud and snow barefooted. 


Here is what one of the supervisors 
wrote of their students’ interest: 


In many instances, indifference has de- 
veloped into interest, mere acceptance has 
developed into active participation and class- 
work has been carried from the classroom to 
the job or home. Many of the discussions we 
have in class are further discussed or “argue” 
about on the job. .. Interest is also shown 
in the fact that several men often spend 
their break working in class. Surely this is 
good if a man will give up a smoke break in 
order to finish what he is working on. Too, 
they have begun asking for homework... . 
Another change is the improvement in ap- 
pearance. Many men come to class much 
cleaner and much neater. Some always apolo- 
gize because their work required them to be 
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in a mud hole or other situation which made 
it impossible to stay clean until class time. 


The comments of the teachers in these 
courses are perhaps the most exciting 
of all. 

One wrote: 

I am really enjoying working with the men 
in my class. They are so much easier to teach 
than children. I think one reason is that 
these men have a desire to learn and are 
already motivated. 


Another wrote: 

Is such a school worth it all? Judge for 
yourself on the basis of the following facts. 

Several days ago one of our students took 
a test for a job in Detroit, passed it, got the 
job, and gave the school credit for it. If he 
had not had the Adult Basic Education in- 
struction in math, he would not have passed 
it, he said. 

Another student who has an ability to re- 
pair television sets had always had a certain 
problem in one aspect of such repair. It had 
always been a trial and error method until 
he learned the division of decimals. In one 
single lesson the problem was solved. 

Still another student, a muscular, healthy 
looking man of sixty, came after class one 
day saying so happily “This is the first letter 
I ever wrote.” No, it wasn’t the best, but it 
wasn’t the worst either. He had put a stran- 
glehold on functional illiteracy that day. 


I believe all these dedicated persons, 
students, teachers and supervisors alike 
are to be congratulated for their efforts— 
the students, for their courage in admit- 
ting they need help and for their per- 
severance in sticking with their course 
of instruction despite all the other daily 
chores and cares which we all have; the 
teachers for their hard work and for 
their love of their profession, a feeling 
that knows no age limits; and, finally, 
the supervisors, upon whose shoulders 
fall all the multitudinous tasks of orga- 
nization and supervision of the entire 
program. 


AS WORLD GROWS MORE COMPLEX 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 
ASSUME GREATER IMPORTANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
ratification of the Human Rights Con- 
ventions on Slavery, Forced Labor, Po- 
litical Rights of Women, and Genocide 
should follow our adoption of the United 
Nations’ Charter as the Bill of Rights 
followed the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion. Our Founding Fathers wrought one 
nation out of many states on the basis 
of certain inalienable rights guaranteed 
to every citizen. 

While it is true that our American ex- 
perience and the world situation today 
are not fully analogous, there are im- 
portant similarities. While the diversities 
and differences are far greater than they 
were at the time o: the Constitutional 
Convention, the increasing interdepend- 
ence of the world clamors for a universal 
recognition of the importance of liberty 
and justice for every citizen. 

In such a world, our only hope for 
survival is the maximization of interna- 
tional standards and institutions of co- 
operation directed to the achievement of 
peace, economic, and social development, 
and human rights and fundamental 
freedoms—the three principal purposes 
of the United Nations’ Charter. Interna- 
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tional cooperation toward these purposes 
is no longer merely a dream but a prac- 
tical necessity. 

When we adopted the United Nations’ 
Charter, we certainly expected to ratify 
the Bill of Rights as a matter of course. 
Yet we have refused for 18 long years 
to ratify these conventions. Not only have 
we lost the respect of the world but we 
have hindered the advance of human 
rights in developing nations. 

We are faced with the fact that dec- 
larations, persuasion, and education, all 
of which are noble and good, no longer 
have the force necessary to solve present- 
day problems. The time has arrived for 
the United States to join with the rest 
of the world in binding obligations to 
safeguard human rights, not only be- 
cause it is important to the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States, not only because 
it reflects adversely upon our Nation, but 
because it is the moral thing to do. 

Let the sentiments of President Ken- 
nedy become our own, when he said of 
human rights: 

Simple justice requires this program, not 
merely for reasons of . . . world diplomacy, 
but above all because it is right. 


AN OUTSTANDING AMERICAN— 
MAX KAMPELMAN 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, an out- 
standing American, Mr. Max Kampel- 
man, has found it necessary to decline 
the President’s nomination to the post 
of Chairman of the newly created Dis- 
trict of Columbia City Council. 

I have know Mr. Kampelman for 
many years. He is one of the ablest and 
most public-spirited men I know, and 
has contributed selflessly over the years 
to many efforts to better the condition 
of his fellow man and his country. 

Typical of the opinion of those who 
know him is that expresed by Carl T. 
Rowan who commented in a recent 
column: 

First, Kampelman is no stranger to Ne- 
groes, socially, professionally or otherwise. So 
he will not be burdened by either arrogance 
(as some congressmen dealing with District 
affairs are) or the condescension so often 
revealed by well-meaning whites trying to 
tip-toe through the bewildering labyrinth 
of American race relations. 

Kampelman has always been one of the 
most decent, straightforward men I've ever 
known. To those qualities he has added the 
knowledge and wisdom that accrue from 
being right-hand aide and confidant to 
Hubert H. Humphrey (as senator and vice 
president), and from as a highly 
successful lawyer and civic leader. 


Mr. President, it is most regretable 
that Max Kampelman will not be able 
to serve the District of Columbia in the 
post to which he was nominated. How- 
ever, he discovered that in order to ac- 
cept the part-time post of Chairman of 
the City Council he would have to forgo 
the practice of law so as to not risk the 
possibility of a conflict of interest. 

This was not an easy or happy decision 
for him, I am sure, but it is one for 
which we should applaud him. The con- 
cern he has demonstrated in this mat- 
ter refiects the high ethical standards 
he believes should be required of those 
serving in public offices. 

But even though Max Kampelman has 
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turned down the chairmanship of the 
City Council, I know that he will con- 
tinue to serve both the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Nation as a concerned 
citizen and generous human being. 

I ask unaimous consent that the Carl 
T. Rowan article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REGIME CAN SERVE 
ALL AMERICA 


(By Carl T. Rowan) 


WASHINGTON. —I wonder if most Americans 
are really aware of the implications of the 
historic changes in the government of this 
city. 

Sure, most people know that President 
Johnson has named a Negro as mayor and 
appointed a majority of five Negroes to the 
nine-member city council here. 

But many people seem to think this has 
national meaning only in that black men 
will be running a city that belongs to all of 
a predominantly white nation. This irritates 
some Americans, but a lot fewer than one 
would have imagined, even a decade ago. 

But the real nationwide significance of 
the government changes here will be de- 
termined by what can be achieved by the 
new mayor, Walter Washington, in coopera- 
tion with a city council chaired by Max 
Kampelman, a white lawyer. (Kampelman is 
a former political science instructor at the 
University of Minnesota and at one time 
served on a Minneapolis charter reform com- 
mittee.) 

Their challenge is to move with imagina- 
tion and boldness to improve schooling, 
housing, job opportunities—to arrest the 
urban decay that enfolds the nation like 
some great invisible plague. 

The President's choices to lead the new 
government here were generally excellent, 
with a notable element of “compromise”: He 
resisted intense pressures to name a “black 
power” activist to the council, even as he 
yielded to “black power” demands that he 
not give a council seat to Sterling Tucker, 
bright and energetic director of the Wash- 
ington Urban League. 

Even if he were as white as a sheet, Walter 
Washington would stand eminently qualified 
for the post of mayor. That he is a black 
man is merely a factor of partial advantage 
in this city with its Negro majority. 

Time will prove that the President showed 
remarkable sagacity in choosing Kampelman 
to head the city council. I doubt that Mr. 
Johnson could have found a man whose per- 
sonal and intellectual qualities are better 
suited to the task ahead. 

First, Kampelman is no stranger to Ne- 
groes, socially, professionally or otherwise. 
So he will not be burdened by either arro- 
gance (as some congressmen dealing with 
District affairs are) or the condescension so 
often revealed by well-meaning whites try- 
ing to tip-toe through the bewildering laby- 
rinth of American race relations. 

Kam) has always been one of the 
most decent, straightforward men I’ve ever 
known. To those qualities he has added the 
knowledge and wisdom that accrue from 
being right-hand aide and confidant to Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (as senator and vice-pres- 
ident), and from serving as a highly success- 
ful lawyer and civic leader. 

So Mayor Washington and Kampelman 
will be able to work together as men, as 
friends, as equals sharing the responsibility 
for making the city that symbolizes Amer- 
ican democracy gleam, as gleam it should. 

The major barrier to their success will re- 
main the U.S. Congress where, for their own 
benighted reasons, some members will hope 
that the new leadership makes a royal mess 
of running the District. 
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But neither Washington nor Kampelman 
is a babe in the woods. Kampelman, particu- 
larly, knows all about the congressional 
booby traps. 

Along with the deputy mayor, Thomas 
Fletcher, and the other councilmen, Wash- 
ington and Kampelman face both a major 
challenge and an exciting opportunity to 
serve not merely the federal capital, but the 
whole nation, 


SALUTE TO ITALIAN-AMERICANS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, today, 
when we celebrate the 475th anniversary 
of Christopher Columbus’ discovery of 
America, we are honoring a man whose 
courage and determination made the 
American dream possible. But in a far 
bigger sense, we are honoring the millions 
of Italian-Americans who, ever since that 
historic day in 1492, have helped shape 
the face and character of American life. 
It was of course another Italian, navi- 
gator Americo Vespucci, after whom 
America is named. 

In the beginning, the Italians who 
flocked here were mostly men of the cloth 
and of the land, missionaries and farm- 
ers. And their influence was great. They 
brought with them a heritage and cul- 
ture that went back to the glory of Rome. 
And we are a better country today for 
it. 

At every stage in our history, and es- 
pecially during the periods of doubt and 
crisis, Italian-Americans have served 
their country well. Many have risen to 
positions of prominence in almost every 
field, from government to business, from 
the arts to sports, from education to the 
other professions. Their influence has 
been so incorporated into America that 
many of our ways of life, and many of 
the products we use, have a flavor that is 
distinctly, uniquely Italian. And as a na- 
tion we are better for it. 

I honor Columbus today for the great 
deed he did. But I also honor the millions 
of Americans of Italian extraction who 
every day make this a better place to 
live. We are indebted to them. 


ELECTION HOLIDAY 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
long been concerned with making the 
electoral process more meaningful to the 
American public. The Senate recently 
took a major step in this direction with 
the passage of the Election Reform Act 
of 1967 revising unrealistic campaign ex- 
penditure limitations and disclosure pro- 
visions. 

Another step toward election reform 
that merits congressional study and con- 
sideration is the declaration of a 24-hour 
national voting holiday to enable every 
eligible American citizen to exercise the 
right to vote in national elections. As 
pointed out this morning by a Washing- 
ton Post editorial, limitations of time 
and distance prevent millions of eligible 
voters from getting to the polls. While it 
is the responsibility of eligible voters 
to express their opinions at the polls, it 
is also the responsibility of our Govern- 
ment to provide our citizens with the 
opportunity to express these opinions. An 
election holiday could be the most effec- 
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tive means of achieving the goal of great- 
er voter participation in national elec- 
tions, although, as the Post suggests, 
there may be valid objections to such a 
proposal. 

Mr. President, I want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues both the pro 
and con arguments in the Post editorial, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 12, 1967] 
ELECTION HOLIDAY? 


Following the lead of the National Gov- 
ernors Conference, Frank Stanton president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Company, has 
proposed a Nation-wide 24-hour voting holi- 
day for Federal elections. It is designed t^ get 
more people to the polls. The subject needs 
to be discussed in light of the fact that no 
more than 64 per cent of our citizens of vot- 
ing age have ever cast bollots in a presidential 
election and participation in off-year con- 
gressional elections usually falls below 50 
per cent. 

We think the need for longer voting hours 
is clearly evident. Long lines moving slowly 
just before the polls close are a common 
sight in many congested areas. Commuters 
sometimes lose their vote because they work 
at points distant from their polling place. Mr. 
Stanton notes that 20 states do not require 
employers to give employes time off for vot- 
ing, and since every election day is a work- 
ing day this may account for a large number 
of lost votes. 

The chief question about making election 
day a national holiday is whether this would 
induce people to go to resorts instead of 
the polls. If so, the purpose of encouraging 
participation in the democratic process might 
be defeated. Elections are not held in the 
vacation season, however, and if it were 
made clear that a day off was granted solely 
to facilitate voting the occasion might ac- 
quire a civic and patriotic symbolism. 

One purpose of keeping the polls open for 
the same 24-hour period throughout the 
country would be to eliminate all danger 
that the release of early returns in the East 
might influence voters still going to the 
polls in the West. That objective doubtless 
has some importance, but both the uniform 
timing and the holiday idea seem to us less 
vital than longer polling hours and com- 
pulsory release of employes for whatever 
period is necessary to cast a ballot. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2171) 
to amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, so as to accord with 
certain decisions of the courts. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the full approval of the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] be recognized for up to 30 
minutes when, at the conelusion of his 
remarks, the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BLACK POWER AND THE 
COMMUNISTS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
drive for Negro revolution in this coun- 
try is moving toward a climax. 

We have seen the pace of this drive 
greatly accelerated during the present 
year. Now we face the prospect that a 
climax may come in 1968. 

The forces which have shaped, 
moulded, and influenced this drive, and 
which now to a very substantial extent 
control it, have plans which involve ma- 
jor racial disturbances, of riot propor- 
tions, in some 20 cities of this country 
next year. 

These forces to which I have referred 
are complex in their power structure. 
From a tactical standpoint, their plans 
also are complex. 

Strategically, their planned objectives 
are not especially complicated. 

The primary objective is acquisition of 
power by the Communists. 

In the long-range view, this objective 
keys in with the Communist purpose of 
overthrowing the Government of the 
United States. In the shorter view, this 
objective embraces the acquisition of 
political power both by the Communist 
Party itself and by other leftwing ele- 
ments which the party can control or 
sway as well as an increase in both the 
scope and force of Communist power and 
influence among such leftwing elements. 

Secondary objectives include breaking 
down the existing power structure in 
the United States, and the continued 
building up of racial tensions until a 
state of virtual anarchy has been 
reached. 

In furtherance of one or both of these 
secondary objectives, the Communists 
have set up a number of subordinate 
goals. 

One such goal is establishment and 
maintenance of a front which shall 
appear to be wholly under Negro control, 
to be used as both a rallying point and 
a control mechanism for various so- 
called black power organizations, 
through which it is hoped to swing a 
substantial majority of the Negro popu- 
lation of this country into line as servants 
of the Communist conspiracy, 

Another subordinate goal of the Com- 
munists is to bring about the collapse of 
law and order in this country by foster- 
ing increased disrespect for law enforce- 
ment agencies while at the same time 
confronting these agencies with major 
law enforcement problems and, collater- 
ally, seeking to weaken the firmness and 
resolve of those charged with law en- 
forcement at all levels of government. 
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Another Communist goal is the 
strengthening of political power in the 
hands of extremists, both of the right 
and of the left; for the Communists 
know they can gain almost as much 
through reaction against right extrem- 
ism as they can through the fulminations 
of left extremists. 

The current and growing emphasis on 
violence in the so-called civil rights 
area is an integral part of the Com- 
munist program. 

The rank and file of most black power 
organizations in this country, and even 
many of the leaders of such organiza- 
tions, still are congratulating themselves 
on what they believe was a major victory 
for the black power movement, through 
what they regard as the success of the 
so-called black power caucus in winning 
control of the National Conference for 
New Politics, at that organization’s con- 
vention in Chicago last month. 

On this respect, these black power 
organizations and their leaders have been 
duped. The whole procedure at Chicago, 
including the so-called victory of the 
black power caucus, was just window- 
dressing. It was a maneuver worked out 
in advance by the real manipulators of 
the NCNP, with the aid and counsel of 
Communist tacticians, for the sole pur- 
pose of making the National Conference 
for New Politics appear to be a black- 
controlled organization, and therefore 
acceptable, as a rallying point, to both 
the so-called black power organizations 
and other Negro organizations, as well 
as to the unorganized masses of the 
Negro population in this country. 

For many years the Communists have 
tried to win major influence among 
Negro groups in the United States. One 
reason they have not notably succeeded 
in this effort, until very recent years, has 
been the failure of the Communist Party 
to provide adequate black leadership for 
its attempted mobilization of the Negro 
community, and the further fact that 
where in some instances, black leadership 
has been provided, its clearly Commun- 
ist character, and the continued control 
of the Communist Party itself by white 
intellectuals and activists, have militated 
against widespread acceptance of the 
party and its leaders by even a substan- 
tial cross-section of the Negro pop- 
ulation. 

To whatever extent the fancy window- 
dressing with which the National Con- 
ference for New Politics has been pro- 
vided, through the maneuvers which cul- 
minated in the alleged black power vic- 
tory at Chicago, succeeds in fooling the 
Negroes of this Nation, and especially 
the black power organizations and their 
leaders, the Communists will have 
achieved their greatest opportunity yet to 
induce American Negroes to accept lead- 
ership which is actually though not 
nominally, Communist in essence. 

The Communists now have substantial 
footholds in several leftwing organiza- 
tions in which substantial numbers of 
Negroes are participating, as well as in 
various other organizations which are 
either ostensibly all Negro or ostensibly 
Negro controlled. 

Among the former sroup—what we 
might call mixed organizations—in 
which the Communists exercise complete 
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or substantial control, are the DuBois 
Clubs, which represent a Communist- 
front operation; the Socialist Scholars 
Conferences, which like the National 
Conference for New Politics had early 
roots in Santa Barbara, Calif., and still 
receive nourishment and guidance from 
sources connected with the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions; 
the Conference of Racial Equality, which 
in the area of its operations is in almost 
complete cooperation with the Commu- 
nists; the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, Inc., which makes substan- 
tial contributions to various so-called 
civil rights organizations, but which is 
under effective Communist domination; 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, which at the local level is 
Communist infiltrated in varying degrees, 
and at the national level is cooperating 
fully with the Communists; the Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democratic Party, which 
in some respects serves Communist pur- 
poses as well as an actual arm of the 
Communist Party; and the National 
Conference for New Politics, which in 
spite of the purported takeover of power 
by the so-called black power caucus 
remains under the control of white social- 
ists and Communists, and is functioning 
as an instrument for the attainment of 
Communist objectives. 

Among organizations ostensibly all 
Negro or Negro controlled which also are 
instruments of Communists policy are 
the Revolutionary Action Movement— 
RAM—whose “chairman in exile” is the 
ex-patriate American Negro Communist 
Robert Franklin Williams, who after 
some years in exile in Cuba is now in 
Red China; Deacons for Defense, which 
is Communist infiltrated and has ac- 
cepted disguised Communist assistance to 
a substantial degree; the so-called Black 
Panther movement, in which the Com- 
munists have influence through infiltra- 
tion; and the so-called New Breed, whose 
present leader, David Reed, was chosen 
at a secret caucus where Communists not 
only participated in the vote, but exer- 
cised such power that after Reed had 
been defeated on the first vote, the elec- 
tion of his opponent was declared null 
and void, and a second vote was taken 
which resulted in Reed’s selection. 

Now, Mr. President, let me go back to 
the subject of the National Conference 
for New Politics. 

The National Conference for New Poli- 
tics grew out of a meeting of militant 
leftwing leaders at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
in August of 1965; a meeting which was 
hosted and partially subsidized by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. One of the leaders at this 
meeting was Stokely Carmichael, of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, the same Carmichael who in Au- 
gust of this year broadcast to the United 
States, from a microphone in Cuba, a call 
for “total revolution” in this country. 

Soon after the Santa Barbara meeting, 
control of organizational activity in con- 
nection with the National Conference for 
New Politics was transferred to the In- 
stitute for Policy Studies, in Washington, 
D.C., run by Arthur Waskow, one of the 
earliest proponents of adoption by this 
country of a policy of unilateral dis- 
armament. 
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The next step was taken when the 
Committee for Independent Political Ac- 
tion sponsored a nationwide organiza- 
tional meeting for the NCNP. This meet- 
ing was held in Chicago on January 15, 
1966. More than 800 delegates, represent- 
ing a number of important leftwing or- 
ganizations, participated in what was 
billed as an “organizing conference” of 
the Committee for Independent Political 
Action. 

Among the organizations represented 
at this organizing conference for CIPA 
were the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee; the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference; the Illinois 
Communist Party; the Chicago Area 
DuBois Club of America, characterized 
by the FBI as a Communist Party youth 
front; the so-called New Breed, a mili- 
tantly racist, Black Nationalist organiza- 
tion; the Chicago Area Women for Peace, 
which put itself on record in January 
1966 as favoring a ceasefire in Vietnam 
and recognition of the National Libera- 
tion Front, a Vietnamese Communist or- 
ganization; the black nationalist organi- 
zation known as Black Panthers; the 
Deacons for Defense, a Negro paramili- 
tary organization which drills its mem- 
bers in use of firearms; the American 
Friends Service Committee; Students for 
a Democratic Society; a Negro organiza- 
tion known as the American Labor 
Council; an organization called Voters 
of Illinois, which is an affiliate of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action; and two 
labor unions, the Shoe and Leather 
Workers Union and the United Packing- 
house Workers. 

Also in attendance were Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic 
clergymen who had been active in the 
civil rights movement; representatives 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee; and a number of individuals who 
have won national notoriety as a result 
of their participation in so-called civil 
rights demonstrations and in agitation 
against U.S. activity in Vietnam. 

Cochairmen of this CIPA organizing 
conference were Prof. Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Dick Gregory, 
politically ambitious Negro comedian. 

Dick Gregory was keynote speaker at 
the conference. Other speakers included 
Paul Lauter, a staff worker for the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee; James 
Bevel, staff director of the Chicago proj- 
ect of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, and principal lieutenant of 
Martin Luther King; Robert Rossin of 
SDS; Sidney Lens, leftwing writer and 
one of the founders of the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee; Lawrence Landry, na- 
tional chairman of ACT; Associated 
Community Teams—Charles Cobb, field 
secretary of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, and campaign 
manager for Julian Bond; Monroe Sharp, 
director of the Chicago chapter of SNCC; 
and Henry Wineberg, chairman of the 
Chicago Peace Council. 

At the CIPA organizing conference, 45 
persons were elected as members of the 
executive committee of the CIPA. Among 
those so elected were the following: 

Richard L. Criley, a former district 
educational director of the CIO, who 
once headed the Young Communist 
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League of California, was expelled from 
Local 28 of United Packinghouse Work- 
ers in October 1945 on the ground that 
he was a Communist, and who was iden- 
tified as a member of the Communist 
Party in sworn testimony given before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in May 1965; 

Fred Fine, former member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., who was one of those con- 
victed and sentenced, under the Smith 
Act, for membership in an organization 
advocating overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and 
violence; 

Mrs. Sylvia Woods, a longtime leader 
of the CPUSA in Illinois, who openly 
boasted, at the CIPA organizing confer- 
ence, that she “stole 10,000 votes from 
the machine” as a candidate for the 
Illinois Legislature in 1946; 

Lawrence Landry, who as national 
chairman of ACT was reported by the 
press as one of the main inciters of the 
1965 riots in Chicago, and who acted as 
chairman of a workshop session at the 
CIPA organizing conference which he 
opened with what may have been the 
first recorded mention of “black power” 
by a Negro leader, when he said: 

Power is something you have to take. I 
am here to talk about black power. 


Nahaz Rogers, another Negro leader 
who rose to prominence because of his 
activities in connection with the 1965 
Chicago riots, and who followed up 
Landry’s opening declaration at the 
CIPA workshop meeting by declaring: 

We are not here to do good. We are here 
to seize power. Don’t ask us what we'll do 
with it when we get it. First we have to get it. 


One of the participants in this secret 
workshop session at the CIPA conference 
was Frank Ditto, a Negro racist who par- 
ticipated in the march from Selma to 
Montgomery, Ala., in March 1965, and 
who in September 1965 was active in 
Chicago as a leader of almost daily 
demonstrations under the aegis of the 
so-called Coordinating Committee of 
Community Organizations Against 
Mayor Daley. Frank Ditto's racisim is 
not confined to the issue of black versus 
white. He showed up at the CIPA con- 
ference in an orange jacket bearing the 
initials “K.A.K.” Jackets bearing this 
same insignia were worn by Negroes who 
participated in the riot in the Watts area 
of Los Angeles. The initials K. AK.“ 
stand for “Kill All Kikes,” and mark any 
wearer of this insignia as openly and 
violently anti-Semitic. 

At the secret workshop session to 
which I have referred, which took place 
during the CIPA conference in January 
1966, assurances of financial support 
were given by Sidney Lens, who was ex- 
posed in October 1965 as a leader of the 
National Teach-In on the Vietnam war 
and who had admitted before the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee in Febru- 
ary 1963 that he had been one of the 
founders of the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee. Mr. Lens’ assurance to the CIPA 
conference that “we can get the money 
to support our candidates” must have 
been encouraging to those who knew that 
the formation of the Fair Play for Cuba 
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Committee had been financed by the 
Communist Government of Cuba. 

Obviously, substantial sums of money 
were raised. Plans made at the CIPA 
organizing conference in January 1966, 
came to fruition when the National Con- 
ference for New Politics held its conven- 
tion in Chicago over the Labor Day 
weekend this year. 

That convention got a good deal of 
press coverage, and I shall not take the 
time here to recapitulate what the press 
reported, because I am sure most of my 
colleagues are familiar with it. It is un- 
fortunate that most of the press accounts 
of the NCNP convention missed the real 
story, and make it appear that black 
power forces have won a real victory. 
But I have already made my point in 
that regard, so let me move on to discuss 
some conferences which were not nearly 
so well reported on the NCNP conven- 
tion. 

For 3 years, there has been a so-called 
Annual Conference of Socialist Scholars 
in New York City. 

The First Annual Conference of Social- 
ist Scholars was held on September 11 
and 12, 1965. The Second Annual Confer- 
ence of Socialist Scholars lasted 3 days, 
September Sth to 11th, inclusive, 1966. 
The Third Annual Conference of Social- 
ist Scholars took place on September 
9th and 10th of 1967. 

There were only a few hundred in at- 
tendance at the First Annual Conference 
of Socialist Scholars. But more than 
2,000 were registered at the second con- 
ference, and an equal or larger number 
registered at the third conference. 

The first Annual Socialist Scholars 
Conference was subsidized by the Louis 
M. Rabinowitz Foundation. This is a 
family foundation. Victor Rabinowitz, 
present head of the foundation, is a 
member of the firm of Rabinowitz & 
Boudin, which has registered under the 
Foreign Agents Registered Act, as agents 
for the Castro Government of Cuba. 

The theme of the First Annual Confer- 
ence of Socialist Scholars was “The Fu- 
ture of American Socialism” and a panel 
discussion under this title took place on 
the afternoon of the second day of the 
conference, under the leadership of Prof. 
Staughton Lynd, of Yale University. 

Among the organizations with which 
Prof. Staughton Lynd has affiliated have 
been American Youth for Democracy, 
cited as subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States; the Socialist 
Worker’s Party, cited as subversive by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States; and the Progressive Labor Move- 
ment, now known as the Progressive 
Labor Party, which under both names 
has been operated as an openly pro-Red 
Chinese organization. 

In August 1965 Professor Lynd was 
arrested for trying to break through 
police barricades at the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, D.C., while participating in a 
demonstration march against U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. 

The three other members of the panel 
discussing “The Future of American So- 
cialism” at the First Annual Conference 
of Socialist Scholars were: 

Herbert Aptheker, of the American In- 
stitute of Marxist Studies, a longtime 
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top-level functionary of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., and the father of Bettina 
Aptheker, who gained national notoriety 
for her participation in the student riots 
on the Berkeley campus of the University 
of California; 

Sylvester Leaks, of the Harlem Writer's 
Guild; 

Norman Fruchter, editor of the publi- 
cation entitled Studies on the Left“ 
which stated in its spring 1965 issue that 
it focuses on specific problems of social 
revolution in this country” and that this 
“makes the magazine identify with in- 
surgent forces,” defined as “people in the 
civil rights movement, community 
unions, trade unions, student organiza- 
tions, radical intellectuals, and artists“; 
and 

Prof. Eugene D. Genovese, of the his- 
tory department of Rutgers University, 
who gained notoriety when he declared, 
at a so-called teach-in on the Rutgers 
campus in April 1965: 

I am a Marxist and a Socialist. I do not 
fear or regret the impending Viet Cong vic- 
tory in Vietnam. I welcome it. 


Leading off the panel discussion on 
“The Future of American Socialism” at 
the first Annual Conference of Socialist 
Scholars, Prof. Staughton Lynd de- 
clared that “guerrilla warfare has be- 
come a substitute for the breakdown of 
capitalism” which Marxist theory pre- 
dicted, and that the only technique for 
bringing about a better world must be 
“revolutionary instead of reformist.” 
Urging the “daring and inventive use of 
civil disobedience,” Professor Lynd said 
it is “reasonable to expect the American 
Government will wage war at home,” 
and suggested that “every teacher who 
calls himself a socialist” has “a duty to 
become a professional revolutionary.” 

Following Professor Lynd to the ros- 
trum, Dr. Herbert Aptheker praised 
Lynd's paper, and declared: 

Not in 30 years has there been such inter- 
est in radicalism as there is today, such a 
sense of confidence, of mass involvement in 
the radicalization of the United States. 


Prof. Eugene D. Genovese followed 
Aptheker and predicted that American 
imperialism will become increasingly 
vicious against the underdeveloped na- 
tions and colored peoples,” who said 
that “we have good reason to suspect 
American imperialism will be pushed 
back, and who asserted: “We are part 
of a worldwide movement and our activ- 
ist allies will help us.” 

Norman Fruchter, editor of “Studies 
on the Left,” who took the microphone 
from Dr. Genovese, declared: 

We have a guerrilla movement in the 
United States now. 


wen to the Watts riot, Fruchter 


There will be six or seven more cities 
kicked off in this way. 


I submit, Mr. President, there was a 
rather knowledgeable prediction to have 
been. made in September of 1965. 

The last analyst, who followed Fruch- 
ter, was Sylvester Leaks of the Harlem 
Writer’s Guild. Leaks, who had been as- 
sociated with the Black Muslim leader, 
Malcom X, started out by declaring: 
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I'm not nonviolent. My leader was assasi- 
nated. 


Leaks declared that the Negroes in 
this country “should go to war now,” and 
that the slogan they need is “Burn, baby, 
burn.” He said: 

We've got to stop the murderous, barbar- 
ous, American-imposed war in Vietnam. 


He said: 
I believe we've got to tear the system down, 
now. 


What is needed, Leaks asserted, is “a 
complete dismantling of the old moral- 
ity.” 

The white man won't dismantle it— 


He declared— 
and so the black man has to do it. 


Concluding, Leaks declared: 


You had better come to terms with the 
revolutionary black movement, or else. 


At the Second Annual Conference of 
Socialist Scholars, Communist function- 
ary Herbert Aptheker was again a lead- 
ing participant. This time his fellow par- 
ticipants included identified Communist 
and former Soviet espionage agent Victor 
Perlo; longtime Trotskyite and radical 
Marxist Isaac Deutscher, from London, 
England; as well as Prof. Eugene D. 
Genovese, a veteran of the First Socialist 
Scholars Conference. 

Among other participants at the sec- 
ond Conference of Socialist Scholars in 
September 1966, were a number of lead- 
ers of SDS—Students for a Democratic 
Society—who were active in circulating 
the SDS document proposing what they 
called a radical education project, 
which was a sort of blueprint for break- 
ing down the morality of American 
youth. 

To give some of the flavor of this sec- 
ond Conference of Socialist Scholars, let 
me recount just a few of the things that 
were said at the conference. 

Isaac Deutscher, the London Marxist, 
called for “complete freedom of sexual 
life that will abolish the family,” and 
called for “destruction of the monogamic 
bourgeois family as we know it.” 

An assistant professor of economics 
named Shane Mage urged that Ameri- 
can youth follow the advice of Timothy 
Leary, who was ousted from the faculty 
of Harvard University after a marihuana 
conviction, and used LSD and marihuana 
to “turn on, tune in, drop out.” 

Deutscher said that after fatherhood 
“has come to be regarded only as biologi- 
cal,” and parental authority is recog- 
nized as merely an outmoded social in- 
stitution to be gotten rid of, “Socialist 
man will be exempt from worship and 
awe,” and “the bourgeois form of the 
Patriarchal family” will be obliterated. 

A paper prepared by Prof. Herbert 
Marcuse, of the University of California 
in San Diego, and read in his absence 
because he was busy attending a Com- 
munist meeting in Prague, urged devel- 
opment of “the moral-sexual rebellion 
of the youth.” 

James Petras, one of the leaders of 
the free-speech movement at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley, par- 
ticipating in a panel discussion, said one 
of the important components of the con- 
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temporary revolutionary movement is 
“the role of the sons of professional and 
aristocratic families in Latin America 
as revolutionary warfare guerrilla 
leaders.” 

James Haughton, director of the Har- 
lem Unemployment Center in New York 
City, addressing a panel of the second 
Conference of Socialist Scholars, said the 
United States was engaged in “genocide 
against Vietnam,” declared that Ameri- 
can imperialism” is “the enemy of poor 
people,” and charged that “wherever the 
American octupus reaches out its ten- 
tacles, there you will find exploitation, 
cruelty, poverty, and mass impoverish- 
ment.” 

Haughton told his “Socialist scholar” 
listeners that “in 1967 the administra- 
tion will learn about riots in the streets.” 

The riots which took place in the 1930's— 


He declared— 
won't be anything compared to 1967. 


Prof. Richard A. Cloward of Columbia 
University, who is a member of the Citi- 
zens Crusade Against Poverty, a group 
organized by Walter Reuther, presented 
@ paper calling for a “systematic strat- 
egy” of “irregular and disruptive tactics” 
designed to lead the poor people of this 
country to “overburden” State and local 
governments with “demands” so that 
there will be constantly increasing calls 
upon the Federal Treasury for welfare 
funds. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am glad that the Senator 
has made reference to Professor Clo- 
ward. I have called attention to his pro- 
gram twice—once last year, and once 
within the last few days. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank my friend 

and colleague, the Senator from West 
Virginia. 
This material shows that the agitation 
and the riots in the country are Com- 
munist inspired. The disorder, agitation, 
and riots are highly organized and are 
directed by the Communist Party. 

Prof. William Ryan, of Yale Univer- 
sity, declared himself “enchanted” with 
what he called “the Cloward strategy 
of blowing a fuse in the welfare agen- 
cies, housing developments, and among 
unmarried mothers.” 

Sherman Barr, of Mobilization for 
Youth, told the Socialist scholars that 
his organization was using welfare tech- 
niques by means of which “further de- 
mand is stimulated rather than de- 
creased.” 

Dr. Frances Piven of Columbia Uni- 
versity declared: 

I really only want to make one point— 
the disruption of the system, Welfare rolls 
will begin to go up; welfare payments will 
begin to go up; the impact will be very sharp. 
The mounting welfare budget will increase 
taxes, will force cities to turn to the Federal 
Government. We have to help people to 
make claims; for this they will organize and 
act. 


The Radical Education Project of Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society circu- 
lated, at the second conference of So- 
cialist Scholars, a letter from its head- 
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quarters at Ann Arbor, Mich., dated 
August 18, 1966, which spoke of creating 
“a, network of people in the United 
States and abroad, closely tuned to in- 
ternational events, who will serve the 
movement as quick, incisive sources of 
intelligence.” This letter declared: 
Already we have contacts in Japan, most 
European countries, Canada, and with Gua- 
temalian guerrillas, Vietnamese rebels and 
neutrals, African Nationalists, and others. 
These contacts are being extended, and to 
them we must add American scholars with 
specialized knowledge and contacts. 


Prof. Eugene D. Genovese, of Rutgers 
University urged, as his contribution to 
the second annual conference of Social- 
ist Scholars that American Negroes adopt 
“a policy of black nationalism.” 

At the third annual conference of So- 
cialist Scholars, in September 1967, the 
guest of honor was Owen Lattimore, now 
of Leeds, England. This is the same Latti- 
more who was characterized by the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee in 
1952 as having been “a conscious, articu- 
late instrument of the Soviet conspir- 
acy.” 

Second in importance only to Latti- 
more, the third annual conference of So- 
cialist Scholars had two guests from the 
Soviet Union, Timor Timofeev and Yuri 
Zamoshkin, of Moscow’s Institute of 
World Labor. 

Even without counting those guests 
from abroad, the third annual confer- 
ence of Socialist Scholars had a higher 
proportion of open participation by 
Communists than either of the two pre- 
ceding conferences. 

The official program of the third an- 
nual conference of Socialist Scholars 
carried paid advertisements by various 
Communist advertisers. It had an ad by 
the official Communist publishing house, 
International Publishers, Inc. It had an 
ad by the Communist publication Sci- 
ence and Society. It also had an ad by 
the American Institute for Marxist 
Studies, of which Communist function- 
ary Herbert Aptheker is director. 

Interlocking between the National 
Conference for New Politics and the So- 
cialist Scholars conference was clearly 
evident from the relatively large number 
of persons who attended both the Chi- 
cago convention of the NCNP, over the 
Labor Day weekend this year, and the 
third conference of Socialist Scholars, 
which took place in New York City the 
following week. 

Here are a few of the things that hap- 
pened at the third annual conference of 
Socialist Scholars: 

Michael Harrington, chairman of the 
board of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, which is the parent organiza- 
tion of Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety, now one of the most effective pro- 
Communist organizations on American 
college campuses, declared: 

We have to make a revolution for the 
entire society. 


And said it is necessary to create— 
& reformist liberal-labor political and intel- 
lectual coalition for future success of the 
American socialist revolution. 


Hyman Lumer, national education sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
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argued for radicalism, rather than re- 
formism, in moving toward national rev- 
olution in the United States. 

Stanley Aronowitz, chairman of New 
York City’s West Side Committee for In- 
dependent Political Action, asserted that 
“only a revolutionary action group” 
could attain Socialist objectives in Amer- 
ica, and called for destruction of “the ex- 
isting structure of power and authority” 
in the United States. Aronowitz attacked 
the police as “the arm of the ruling class 
in the ghettos,” and called policemen 
“the oppressors” of Negro communities. 

Owen Lattimore told his Socialist 
Scholar listeners that it is neither the 
Soviet Union nor Red China, but the 
United States which is “expansionist,” 
and asserted that present-day subjects 
of US. expansionism include Guam, 
Japan, and the Philippines. 

Lattimore accused the makers of Amer- 
ican foreign policy of what he called 
“amateur geopolitical thinking,” which 
he contrasted unfavorably with what he 
called “the mature, sophisticated under- 

standing of world politics,” by “the great 
Lenin.” 

Plans for burning down 20 American 
cities in 1968 were discussed at a black 
power panel session of the third annual 
conference of Socialist Scholars. James 
Boggs of Detroit was chairman of this 
session. Other panelists were Ivanhoe 
Donaldson, who was campaign manager 
for Julian Bond in Georgia; Gilbert 
Osofky of the University of Illinois at 
Chicago; and Raymond S. Franklin of 
Queens College. 

James Boggs defined “black power” as 
“a force repudiating all existing law and 
order in this society,” and asserted that 


in the streets” to “not a few cities, but 
to 20 cities” in 1968. 

Either you are with the revolution or you 
are not— 


Boggs declared. 


There is no in between. The United States 
as a Nation is a counter-revolution. 


Ivanhoe Donaldson, who is a member 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee as well as a member of the 


for New Politics, referred to the existing 
social and governmental structure in 
the United States with the assertion: 

Our position is, tear it down because we 
don’t want to be a part of it. 


Declaring the riots in Newark and De- 
troit this year had put a “strain” on law 
enforcement agencies, Donaldson said 
that— 

Next year two or three Detroits at the 
same time are going to pin down the Amer- 
ican forces. 


Donaldson said “revolutionary forces” 
would be involved in “the struggle” in 
20 U.S. cities in 1968, and that these 
forces would not confine themselves to 
black areas, but would “go downtown and 
begin to burn down the white ghetto 
banks and draft centers.” 

After this panel session, Boggs an- 
nounced that a black power meeting 
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would convene immediately, for the pur- 
Pose of planning, “how to do things now 
and next year.” Attendance at this 
3 he said, would be limited to 
Negroes 

1 do not know exactly what was 
planned at that meeting, from which all 
whites were barred. But I do know 
something which may be pertinent. 

The secret leaders of the National 
Conference for New Politics, and the se- 
cret leaders of the Socialist Scholars 
conferences, who are not identical, re- 
gard the march on Washington which is 
scheduled for October 21, under the open 
auspices of the Student Mobilization 
Committee of New York, as a probe to 
determine the nature and quality of re- 
sistance at the heart of Government. 

This march on Washington, which is 
being planned to encompass penetration 
of both the Pentagon and the House and 
Senate Office Buildings, has been the sub- 
ject of various estimates, by its spon- 
sors, as to the total number who will par- 
ticipate. These estimates have run as 
high as 200,000. Probably a much more 
realistic estimate would be that the total 
number of demonstrators in this Wash- 
ington march will range between 25,000 
and 40,000. 

In coordination with the march, plans 
have been made for attacks on American 
consulates and Embassies around the 
world, which also are scheduled to take 
place on October 21. 

Although the October 21 march 
on Washington has been publicized as a 
protest against U.S. policy in Vietnam, a 
tactic which has gained it much support 
from various pacifist groups, the real 
objective is to determine how law-en- 
forcement officials in the National Capi- 
tal will handle unlawful demonstra- 
tions—how much force will be used, 
when and where it will be applied, and 
what police tactics will be brought into 
play for controlling the demonstrators. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to make 
brief mention of still another confer- 
ence. 

On August 24, 1967, the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., played host to a 
conference of alleged “militant student 
leaders and ex-students.” The objective 
of this conference, according to the 
Santa Barbara News-Press of August 24, 
1967, was “a master plan of how best to 
destroy the American university system 
as it is today.” 

All participants in this conference, ac- 
cording to the News-Press, “were de- 
scribed by the center as having been 
prominent in demonstrations and move- 
ments within their own colleges and uni- 
versities.” 

The keynote for the conference ap- 
pears to have been set by one Devereaux 
Kennedy, described as president of the 
student body at Washington University, 


and “advocated terrorism on such a seale 
that it would demoralize and castrate 
America.” 

Mr. President, it may seem to some 
that I have been talking about separate 
and unrelated activities by separate and 
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unrelated organizations. This is not the 
case. The organizations to which I have 
referred are not wholly separate and un- 
related. On the contrary, they are in a 
very real sense merely different mani- 
festations of a major sickness which has 
gripped this country with increasing 
virulence in the last few years. They are 
all a part of the so-called new left. 
Their efforts are not uncoordinated. On 
the contrary, they are very well coordi- 
nated, indeed; in part openly coordi- 
nated, and to a much greater degree, 
secretly coordinated. 

What I have said here is not the whole 
story. It is only part of the story—just 
some of the highlights. There is a very 
great deal more which remains to be 
told. 

It has not been my purpose to try to 
tell the whole story, or to tell any part 
of it in full detail. I have sought only to 
tell enough of the story to make clear to 
my colleagues the general shape of the 
threat which confronts this Nation, and 
to give some idea of its size and scope. 

As I said earlier, the structure of the 
forces of the so-called new left which 
confront us is very complex. The most 
obvious thread which binds these forces 
together is the guidance and support 
which they receive from the world Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

In the whole widespread gamut of 
their activities, mutually helpful one 
to another, these organizations are op- 
erating today in furtherance of the basic 
Communist purpose of overthrowing the 
Government of the United States. 

The grasp of the new left for political 
power will, if successful, have the Com- 
munist Party as its greatest ben 

The plans of the new left for bring- 
ing about a progressive breakdown of law 
and order in all parts of this Nation: the 
scheme for temporarily disrupting the 
normal conduct of business in the Pent- 
agon and in the Halls of Congress on 
October 21; the program for bringing 
riot, arson, and bloodshed to a score of 
American cities in 1968; the almost 
Machiavellian plan for breaking down 
welfare services by overloading them 
with constantly increasing demands; all 
of these activities of the new left must 
be regarded as factors which operate to 
advance Communist objectives. 

We must not be like the man who could 
not see the forest for the trees. 

Unless we see this whole picture clear- 


so that this whole free Nation may, in 
Lincoln’s words, go forward “with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right,” we are quite likely to find 
ourselves unwilling but helpless specta- 
tors at the transformation of this coun- 
try we love into something tragically dif- 
ferent from the free Nation, under God, 
which our forefathers created nearly two 
centuries ago, and which the young and 
the strong in every generation, our 
C 
preserve and protect. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the order previously entered the 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


VIETNAM: SUMMED UP 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak today on the struggle in Vietnam 
which has been so great a subject of de- 
bate in this Chamber in the past 10 days. 
It seems to me that a summing up is es- 
sential. 

How is it that the United States—the 
world’s greatest power—has been unable 
to achieve its objectives in the Vietnam 
war despite the enormous effort we have 
made? It is this paradox which so con- 
fuses and divides our Nation. It is a 
question which requires some reexami- 
nation. In my judgment, a great deal of 
what the administration says about the 
war—and a great deal that the critics 
say about the war—is peripheral or irrel- 
evant to the actualities of the situation 
we face in Vietnam. 

Last week the minority leader spoke 
eloquently in defense of the President’s 
Vietnam policy. I have carefully consid- 
ered his words, not only because he is my 
party’s leader but because every Senator 
has learned to respect him. As I under- 
stand it, the minority leader based his 
support of the President on the view that 
South Vietnam is an essential link in 
the US. defense perimeter in Asia, there- 
fore, if Vietnam should be lost to the 
Communists there would be a dangerous 
hole in our defenses and Hawaii, even 
California would be exposed to Commu- 
nist Chinese attack. 

Nonetheless, I am unable to reconcile 
my minority leader’s position with cer- 
tain statements of the administration 
itself. 

Secretary Rusk has repeatedly stated 
that the United States would accept the 
results if the Communists won control 
of South Vietnam through free elections. 
In view of President Eisenhower's judg- 
ment that Ho Chi Minh would have won 
80 percent of the vote in 1954, Secretary 
Rusk’s statements are of considerable 
significance. If the United States would 
accept a Communist victory in South 
Vietnam achieved through elections, why 
would Communist domination achieved 
by other means be an unacceptable rup- 
ture of our vital defense perimeter? I am 
speaking here only in a strategic con- 
text. I am not advocating withdrawal 
from Vietnam. 

I shall fight with all of the energy I 
have against any Communist success, in- 
cluding electoral success, but I think 
there is an important question here 
which we have to examine carefully. Is 
there any reason to assume that an 
elected Communist government in 
South Vietnam would be less of a threat 
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to its neighbors and to our security in- 
terests than a Communist government 
which gained power by other means? 

T hasten to say that I do not think so. 
I think an elected Communist govern- 
ment would be just as dangerous to our 
interest and their neighbors. This does 
bear on the strategy involved because at 
a minimum there is a clear implication 
that Vietnam is not vital per se to the 
security of the United States. Certainly, 
we are ourselves prepared for participa- 
tion in public affairs by all the South 
Vietnamese if there is peace 

I believe that the United States does 
have interests in Vietnam that are worth 
fighting for. But I reject the idea that 
our stakes in Vietnam are worth any 
price that we might have to pay. Just 
what price we are willing to pay in Viet- 
nam has become a very relevant ques- 
tion. I do not believe that constitution- 
ally—or by any other standards—the 
President of the United States has the 
sole responsibility for deciding this ques- 
tion. The viability of his office does not 
require immunity from criticism on this 
issue. There is no such thing as divine 
right of kings in this country, and I was 
frankly disturbed by references to the 
majesterial and regal qualities attributed 
to the Presidency by some of my col- 
leagues. 

The distinctive quality about the Pres- 
idency—indeed the very quality which 
distinguishes it from monarchy—is the 
requirement that the incumbent retain 
the confidence of the people. The burden 
is on him in this regard and if he fails, 
he is turned out. The fact is that a ma- 
jority of the people in this country today 
do not approve of the way the President 
is handling Vietnam. 

President Eisenhower himself, just the 
other day, spoke of the need to “formu- 
late a more sensible policy on Vietnam.” 
Therefore, suggestions that debate on 
this vital issue give aid and comfort to 
the enemy and border on disloyalty can- 
not be reconciled with the constitutional 
responsibilities of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
few questions? 

Mr. JAVITS. Just so the Senator from 
Arkansas will not “throw” me, I yield 
happily to him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
New York is making a great contribution 
in raising these questions. I am particu- 
larly impressed with the point he made 
as to the inconsistency in our present 
policy in Vietnam. For example, we have, 
from time to time said that we believe 
in self-determination in Indochina. 
Does the Senator believe that self-de- 
termination is so vital that we must hold 
Vietnam for the future? I think it is cer- 
aari important that this issue be clari- 


ad connection with the remarks of the 
Senator, that there should be debate on 
this matter, certainly that is a very valid 
point. The criticism that was leveled 
yesterday by the Speaker of the House 
and others in recent days, that those who 
criticize or even seek to clarify our po- 
sition are, in some way, doing this coun- 
try harm and are not serving the na- 
tional interest, is, I think, entirely erro- 
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neous. I do not agree with it at all. I 
think the Senator from New York is ren- 
dering a valuable service to point that 
out. Also, that we are not ruled by a 


monarchy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that the fact he has 
been willing to engage in this debate, 
notwithstanding he could stand on his 
dignity as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and speak from a po- 
dium where he would be unchallenged, is 
a source of great admiration on my part. 
The Senator and I do not always agree, 
but when it comes to being a man of 
spirit, I honor and respect him for it. 
He yields to no one in that regard. 

I am neither a dove nor a hawk. I felt 
it necessary to say this because I am not 
afraid of doing what needs to be done. I 
think that the essence of bipartisan for- 
eign policy is that we want our country 
to succeed. How can we make it succeed 
better than by expressing our deep and 
honest views as to the direction policy 
should take in order to succeed? 

I know that the views of the Senator 
from Arkansas are that we are very 
much extended in Vietnam. That is also 
the view of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON]. Does that not deal 
with the basic and fundamental secu- 
rity of the Nation, I ask the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee? Is 
Vietnam the only place where we can be 
threatened? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly. That is not 
new. General Gavin, who comes with 
good credentials in this field, made that 
point effectively and I thought, persua- 
sively, at the hearings before the com- 
mittee. He said that we were overextend- 
ing ourselves by putting so many troops 
into and so much effort and attention 
on Vietnam. The only justification for 
this overextension, it seemed to me, 
would be that it is vital, really vital, to 
our defense; that we would be threatened 
and our security would be threatened, 
if, for any reason, we gave up our posi- 
tion in Vietnam. 

I do not agree at all. I think that is a 
point that should be made over and over 
again. But it seemed to be implicit in 
recent statements by spokesmen for the 
administration that it is vital. If that is 
true, it should be tested in debate and 
everyone should make up their minds 
about it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say to my col- 
league that he enables me to picture in 
a few sentences what I consider to be 
my fundamental point: 

I think that the security of that part 
of the world, in military terms, is ex- 
tremely desirable. It is not absolutely 
essential. We have already demonstrated 
our fidelity to our commitment, by the 
losses and the casualties we have taken. 
The total security of the United States 
does not allow us to make an all-out 
commitment, including mobilization and 
complete war, so we can eliminate North 
Vietnam and kill everyone in it. Every- 
one knows that we could do that. But 
we are not warranted in doing that be- 
cause it would be dangerous and unpro- 
ductive in the context of the totality of 
our security interests. We limit our 
commitment. 

The President faces us with a situa- 
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tion in which he limits it in word but not 
in policy. If we follow what he says, then 
we have got to load in there everything 
it takes, no matter how long it takes. 

That is the contribution I should like 
to make to the debate, that we limit it 
by the extent to which South Vietnam 
can help itself. If it is clear that they 
are not willing to help themselves, at 
least to the extent that it is a commit- 
ment we can accept—considering our 
stake there—then we have got to con- 
sider disengaging and doing something 
else. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator 
has put his finger on the crucial point. 
I would say again that this is not some- 
thing new. Up until recently—5 years 
as General MacArthur and, I believe, 
Omar Bradley and others, as well as 
civilian commentators have maintained, 
our security in this area depends pri- 
marily upon naval and air power. We 
have the whole Pacific for our bases and 
we have plenty of protection, having the 
greatest Navy and airpower in the 
world. We did not need a land base in 
Asia—a military base on the continent 
of Asia. Now there seems to be a new 
development in our national policy. 
What has happened, what has changed 
that view? I would think, and I believe 
the Senator would agree, that 5 years 
ago nobody was saying it was essential 
to our physical security that we have a 
land base on the continent of Asia. I do 
not recall anyone saying that 

Mr. JAVITS. Neither do I. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a new concept. 
Has there been a great revival of the so- 
called Communist conspiracy? Has there 
been a rejoining of China and Russia? 
Has there been any evidence of a resur- 
gence of the kind of organized effort 
made under Stalin up until the time of 
his death? I think the facts are all to 
the contrary. There is nothing to indi- 
cate a change in the balance of power 
between the great powers which would 
indicate a radical change in our policy 
was required. If we intend to maintain a 
permanent base on the continent of Asia, 
we shall have taken on a very major un- 
dertaking. I think it will be an over- 
commitment far beyond our capacity to 
fulfill over the years. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say to my col- 
leagues that I think the danger was 
posed to us in 1965. I might not have re- 
acted the same at the time—I do not 
think I would, had I been President— 
but the fact is that the President did 
react. The reaction has resulted in an un- 
limited commitment. I cannot see that it 
justifies stripping ourselves of the option 
of limiting our commitment. That is the 
essence of my argument. 

Now let me say what I think the danger 
was. It is true our situation has improved 
through the fact that South Korea is a 
success and Taiwan is apparently secure. 
Both of those were in peril, not 5 years 
ago, but a decade ago. 

Communist China has swallowed up 
Tibet and has moved against India, and 
showed signs of success which have since 
been undone. The situation has improved 
in Indonesia. I am even willing to give 
some indirect credit to our stand in Viet- 
nam for the reversal in Indonesia. I be- 
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lieve the Senator from Arkansas would, 


also. 

But all of those things do not balance 
out into the kind of danger that required 
us to undertake a blank check commit- 
ment in South Vietnam. 

Let us assume that what was done was, 
on balance—in the President’s judg- 
ment—worth doing. We are no longer 
facing that situation. We have demon- 
strated our good faith that we would 
fight for an ally which was remotely will- 
ing to fight for itself. Now the question 
is: Shall the commitment be unlimited? 
I think if Senators could zero in on that 
question, the American people could un- 
derstand much better what the critics are 
driving at. They certainly do not under- 
stand the President’s side very much. 

I would like to have the comment of 
the Senator from Arkansas on that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to com- 
ment. I do not wish to open up some- 
thing irrelevant. Well, it is relevant, per- 
haps, to bring in the question of Tibet, 
India, and so forth. We had hearings on 
that question in 1966 and had some good 
witnesses. My own conclusions, as a re- 
sult, were that in the China-India crisis 
there was a situation in which it was 
very dubious as to whether India or 
China precipitated the border clash. It 
would be very difficult to say which side 
moved first. But clearly there was no 
evidence of a determined effort by China 
to overrun India, because after 3 
weeks the Chinese withdrew to the line. 
This McMahon line goes away back. 
The British established it. China never 
considered it a correct border. I do not 
consider disputes about that line as evi- 
dence of a determined aggression against 
India. I think people like John K. Fair- 
bank supports that, and he is an author- 
ity on China. 

The Chinese have always felt that that 
territory belonged to them. We have not 
felt so strongly that it did not that we 
would recognize that area as an inde- 
pendent state. This was a dispute between 
India and China, and I do not think the 
hostilities there were clear evidence of 
Chinese aggression. 

Then, with regard to Vietnam, the as- 
sumption seems to be that this whole 
war arose out of a Chinese aggression. 
This is not historically correct. The war 
in Vietnam arose out of a colonial war 
against France, to begin with. It began 
even before, in a revolutionary sense, 
without actual, open warfare, before the 
end of World War II. But, beginning in 
1946, hostilities there developed into 
typical colonial warfare, the Vietnamese 
against the French. 

I think the Senator will agree that it 
was not a case of China seeking to over- 
run Vietnam. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, but I think Ho Chi 
Minh had identity with the Communist 
ideology. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, but he had 
become a Communist in France. He was 
not a Chinese and there is no evidence 
he was a puppet of the Chinese. In fact, 
Vietnam for 1,000 years had been inde- 
pendent of China before the French oc- 
cupied that area in 1895. So to say this 
was a great movement on the part of 
China is not, I think, historically correct. 
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For the purpose of argument, if the 
fighting in Vietnam is not a Chinese 
movement, but an indigenous effort at 
independence from colonial rule, then I 
do not think that what goes on there 
can be used as evidence that the United 
States is holding back a great effort of 
the international Communist conspiracy. 
We intervened in Vietnam in what was 
essentially a civil war that resulted from 
a colonial war. The Vietnamese thought 
they had won a colonial war in 1954, Al- 
most everyone thought, at Geneva, the 
Communists were going to take it over. 
Then we intervened to prevent that. This 
is a crucial point—the point being 
whether we are holding back an on-rush- 
ing tide of Communists or are involved 
in an indigenous civil war between two 
competing factions, If it is the latter, 
then I think the other point that our pur- 
pose is to hold back the Chinese hordes 
is not valid. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think the case is 
that open and shut. That is why I speak 
of the limitation of our commitment and 
why we must find a way of phasing it out. 
I will tell the Senator why. I agree with 
the Senator’s factual development, but 
it is also a fact that we saw a vacuum of 
power being created. If Ho Chi Minh 
succeeded, with the natural alliance of 
Ho Chi Minh with the Communist Chi- 
nese, we felt at that time that vacuum 
of power would engulf not only Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos, but also might en- 
gulf Malaysia, Burma, and Thailand. 
That is why the President, on a very 
close question, made the decision he did. 

I think we must, as we debate the 
matter—as lawyers do—give ourselves 
the worst of the facts in order to see 
whether, testing it on that score, we are 
doing the right thing. 

I submit that perhaps the Senator 
places a burden on himself which is too 
great. The American people are not with 
him on that—that we merely intervened 
in a civil war and nothing else was at 
stake. It was a close decision, I do not 
know that I would have interpreted it 
that way, but the President felt that in- 
tervention was called for. But, having so 
decided and having put 500,000 men 
there, I do not think the American people 
are saying that we will make this an all- 
out commitment, win all the way. That is 
why we have taken the position we are 
in there, to help the South Vietnamese; 
but if they will not help themselves, then 
what power on earth can do it for them? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator’s putting it that way, but I do 
think it has some significance, in trying 
to determine what our policy should be, 
to determine whether our staying there 
is because it is essentially a part of our 
defense perimeter. If it is, that means we 
are going to stay there come hell or high 
water. I do not accept that, and I do not 
think the Senator does. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

I thank the Senator. 
uni FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is in- 
herent in the concept of bipartisan for- 
eign policy that there be debate, criti- 
cism, and suggestion of alternatives. 
Traditionally this has not caused any 
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diminution of the stature and prestige of 
the office of the Presidency. Any diminu- 
tion of that office is something with 
which the incumbent has the widest 
range of power and instrumentalities to 
deal. No other view of the situation 
should be permitted to be used to beg the 
question of what is the best policy for 
the United States in Vietnam. Nor should 
it be used to inhibit Members of the Con- 
gress who are charged with the very re- 
sponsibility of discussing such issue 
freely and openly—always, of course, 
within the bounds of respect for the of- 
fice and the President. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper] have performed a service 
in their eloquent testimony to the erosion 
of public confidence in the administra- 
tion’s handling of the Vietnam war. 

They have focused attention on the 
failures of the administration to pursue 
all opportunities to initiate negotiations 
and its incapacity to bring the struggle 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Their sug- 
gestions require action by us and by 
others, with no assurance that the others 
will respond. While we pursue those lines, 
we need also a fundamental policy which 
is in our own power to shape and which 
gives us the full range of options to which 
we, as the major power engaged in the 
war are entitled. 

In that regard, Mr. President, the ma- 
jority leader has sent to all Senators a 
very eloquent letter with relation to the 
possible intercession in this matter of 
the United Nations. Without seeking to 
join him in any way—which it would be 
most unfair to do—with the views of the 
Senator from New Jersey and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky as to the perform- 
ance of the administration, it is, none- 
theless, a fact that here is another sug- 
gestion which should also be explored. 
There is no contradiction in the idea of 
the limitation of our commitment, or in 
any other recommendation that people 
like myself might make, with doing any- 
thing which it is within our power to do, 
and pursuing every conceivable line sug- 
gested by other Republican Senators or 
by the majority leader to try to bring 
this matter to a satisfactory conclusion. 

I repeat, when the President succeeds 
in foreign policy the country succeeds, 
and we must all be glad and all do our 
utmost to promote that happy eventual- 
ity, and to help him succeed; and that 
means, among other things, by the thrust 
of everything we say. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York has made a most 
interesting speech. I am sorry that I 
missed the last part of it, because I think 
he made some remarks which are not 
contained in the printed text. Had the 
Senator not finished? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I say 
to the majority leader, as to the last part 
of it, that I just, without in any way 
associating him with criticism of the ad- 
ministration, which I would never do, 
said that I thoroughly agreed with the 
majority leader’s initiative, and had a 
deep feeling for support for it, in respect 
to trying to bring the United Nations 
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into the situation. I stated that I saw 
nothing inconsistent between that and 
anything that I urged. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I was 
just trying to follow the Senator’s 
printed remarks, and I thought he had 
concluded. I was mistaken. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Accordingly, the policy of the United 
States in Vietnam—and, in my judg- 
ment, this is the essence of the colloquy 
I had with the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FoutsricHtT]—must be conditional 
upon the performance of the Govern- 
ment and people of South Vietnam act- 
ing on their own behalf—within a rea- 
sonable timetable. And this policy must, 
in my judgment, be supported by a new 
resolution of the Congress to supersede 
the now obsolete Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution, which is no longer germane to 
the situation we face today. I would not 
undo it. I think that would be a grave 
disservice to the country. It would seri- 
ously compromise the President. But I 
do hope we can adopt another one to 
supersede it. I reiterate that the real 
question is : Can the elected Government 
of South Vietnam and its people be 
roused effectively to help themselves— 
and when? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from New York mind 
yielding, before he passes on to his next 
point? 

I was interested in his remark about 
a new resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like the 
Senator to develop just briefly the nature 
of what he has in mind, and how he 
would proceed. I have heard this sug- 
gestion before, and have had difficulty 
clarifying in my own mind what form, 
for example, such resolution would take. 
It would be a new statement of our pol- 
icy, incorporating some ideas the Sen- 
ator has stated; is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 

In the first place, I would renew the 
President’s mandate, so that he would 
be acting with authority. Although many 
of us believe the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
is out of date, it is still in effect. If you 
are going to do anything, you have to 
have power and authority; and frankly, 
I think it is much more dignified and 
appropriate to our Nation if that au- 
thority be current and up to date, rather 
than out of date, with no relation to the 
present situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I assume that the grant 
of authority would not be quite as broad 
and unlimited as that which we gave 
in 1964, but would, nonetheless, be ade- 
quate to maintain operations. I think we 
owe this to the President. 

But my second point would be to relate 
our continued maintenance of operations 
and our continued presence to perform- 
ance on the part of the South Vietnamese 
Government, and self-help on the part 
of the South Vietnamese people. Some- 
how or other, that represents, to me— 
the essential basis for this whole oper- 
ation. 

Why did the free world get such joy 
and such elation out of what Israel did 
in the Middle East, that little power in 
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a sea of Arab States? While I know that 
the Senator from Arkansas may have 
views somewhat different from mine on 
that subject, I believe it gave the free 
world a lift, because when people help 
themselves, there is no limit to what 
others will do to help them. 

But I believe that principle can oper- 
ate negatively as well as affirmatively. 
If they do not help themselves, there 
must be some way in which we can cease 
to be the underwriter for people who 
simply do not want to be free. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s half hour has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have 15 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
have 45 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the majority 
leader. That, I believe, is the essence 
of what I would like to see. Other Sena- 
tors, of course, would have different 
ideas. We would have a whole gamut of 
them. 

But I think the superseding proposi- 
tion, the modernization proposition, is 
much more valid and more compatible 
with the dignity of the Nation than the 
idea that we should simply undo the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution. I must say, without 
any disrespect for the President, that I 
was rather sorry that he did what he 
did, as if to say in effect, “If they do not 
like it, they know what they can do.” To 
me, that is unthinkable. But I would 
rather agonize about it, and do whatever 
it takes, than undo entirely the basis on 
which the President of the United States 
has been proceeding. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think there is much in what the Senator 
says. At the very least, such a proposal 
would certainly precipitate a careful 
examination of what our policy should be. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would be a ve- 
hicle for discussion, and I think would 
make a very great contribution. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may make one other 
suggestion to the Senator, as chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
one thing the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
left out—and it was not needed at the 
time, because the immediate situation it 
sought to meet was a very limited, tacti- 
cal thing—was the objective: Why are 
we there? What do we hope to accom- 
plish? 

A definitive resolution of this char- 
acter, delimiting policy, would be ex- 
tremely important to the whole world, 
to define our objective for the world, in 
answer to the question: Why are we 
there? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is exactly cor- 
rect. That is the great question, still, in 
the minds of the people. If the Senator’s 
suggested new resolution did nothing else 
than clarify that particular point, it 
would be most helpful. 

Mr. JAVITS. I say to the Senator 
publicly, as I have informed him pri- 
vately heretofore, I am now working on 
something tangible on that score. Per- 
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haps other Senators will do the same, Mr. 
President, and perhaps we can give to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations a suf- 
ficient body of suggestions to warrant its 
early and considered attention. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I can assure the 
Senator that the committee is very 
much interested in anything he or any 
other Senator has to propose in this con- 
nection. I think it is high time we think 
about it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I now pass, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the question of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, and the consideration of 
the evidence which was given on that 
subject by the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
McNamara—which, Mr. President, in 
summary, asserts that our bombing pro- 
gram cannot stop the amount of infil- 
tration of men and materials into South 
Vietnam which the Communists need to 
sustain their current level of military ac- 
tivity. In specifically, he said: 

The capacity of the lines of communica- 
tion and of the outside sources of supply so 
far exceed the minimal flow necessary to 
support the present level of North Vietnam- 
ese military efforts in South Vietnam that 
the enemy operations cannot... be 
stopped by air bombardment—short, that is, 
of the virtual annihilation of North Vietnam 
and its people. 


The President has, on a number of oc- 
casions, explicitly ruled out the virtual 
annihilation of North Vietnam as a 
course of action which the United 
States would ever undertake. So it seems 
to me, therefore, that the bombing 
question in respect to North Vietnam in- 
troduces a note of unrealism into the 
whole situation, if it is said that that is 
the sole obstacle, or the principal ob- 
stacle, to peace in Vietnam. There may 
be grounds for believing that an uncon- 
ditional cessation of bombing would be 
reciprocated by willingness on Hanoi’s 
part to open negotiations. 

But in much of the public discussion 
of Vietnam there appears to be an im- 
plicit equation of “negotiations” with 
“peace.” Hanoi’s own statements on this 
subject, as well as the experience of Ko- 
rea, strongly indicate the contrary. It 
will be remembered that the negotiations 
at Panmunjom took 24 months, that 
fighting went on and our casualties were 
even greater during the negotiations. 
Nevertheless, Panmunjom did mark a 
beginning of the end—a beginning we 
have not yet attained in Vietnam. 

I do not think the bombing of North 
Vietnam is central—either way—to the 
problem of achieving a satisfactory end 
to the struggle in South Vietnam by mil- 
itary means. That is why I favored an 
unconditional cessation of the bombing 
last February 1967 when there was a 
worldwide framework in which peace 
negotiations looked like a probable re- 
sult, and I would do so again in a similar 
framework. Accordingly, in my judg- 
ment, we should continue for the present 
those aspects of the bombing program 
which are clearly contributory to the 
safety and success of our combat forces 
in South Vietnam—which means the ac- 
cess routes into South Vietnam. To give 
a specific instance, I would cite the suc- 
cessful use of bombers in the DMZ to 
break the seige of Conthien. 
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On the other hand, it seems to me 
that there is a dangerously high element 
of distorted reasoning in the arguments 
of the military proponents of an accel- 
erated bombing program. The only valid 
eriteria for bombing North Vietnam is 
the contribution it makes to war in the 
south, and Secretary McNamara has now 
made it clear that there is little more 
that can ve done which is relevant to 
the criteria. 

Nonetheless leading generals and ad- 
mirals are agitating for such extreme 
measures as the aerial mining of Hai- 
phong and the destruction of all lines of 
communication along North Vietnam's 
border with Communist China—notwith- 
standing the danger of widening the war 
by having a flood of Chinese volunteers 
come into North Vietnam as they did in 
the case of North Korea. 

They speak urgently of stemming the 
flow of war material into Hanoi’s arsenal. 
The image invoked by the generals is in 
stark contrast to Secretary McNamara’s 
estimate that the level of supplies in- 
filtrated into the south is “significantly 
under 100 tons per day.” 

How do we account for this discrep- 
ancy? I think the answer is quite reveal- 
ing. The military people have come to 
view the bombing program as an end in 
itself. We must not discount the enthu- 
siasm of the fliers for the “air solution,” 
a theory of dashing air attack doing all 
with relatively light manpower losses, 
but, a theory invalidated by all modern 
military experience. Indispensable as is 
the air arm, it is not decisive standing 
alone as it does in North Vietnam. 

Yet, the air war now has a life of its 
own. According to Admiral Sharp: 

We must continue these operations in the 
North. They are the offensive element in our 
strategy. No war has ever been brought to 
a successful conclusion by defensive action 
alone. 


He adds: 

It is important, in my mind, to have our 
presence felt over the cities of Hanoi and 
Haiphong. 


I question whether it is really germane 
to the guerrilla war in the south that 
our planes be able to roam at will and 
bomb with impunity over the length and 
breadth of North Vietnam. Does the 
cratering of dirt roads and the destruc- 
tion of primitive bridges in North Viet- 
nam lessen the grip of the Vietcong over 
the isolated villages of the Mekong 
Delta? This is where most of the South 
Vietnamese people live. 

I understand that according to the 
Pentagon’s own calculations it costs the 
United States $10 to inflict $1 worth of 
damage on North Vietnam by bombing. 
Do the results justify the expense in- 
volved? When we add the loss of Amer- 
ican lives, the risks of confrontation with 
the Soviets or with Communist Chinese 
“volunteers” and the international op- 
probrium connected with the bombing 
program, it would seem that we have 
passed the point of diminishing returns 
as regards the number of the missions 
our flyers are required to undertake. 

I say that only in substantiation of the 
fact that we have not even tried all of 
the means by which peace negotiations 
may be brought about in respect of the 
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United Nations, as the distinguished 
majority leader has said. 

In the final analysis, and this is the 
main thrust of my speech today, there 
are two ways in which a settlement can 
be brought about in Vietnam. At the 
present time, neither of these ways looks 
very hopeful. 

First, the way is to demonstrate to the 
Communists on the ground in South 
Vietnam that the tide of the struggle has 
shifted decisively against them. This re- 
quires demonstrable progress in the polit- 
ical, economic, and social, as well as in 
the military field. We have been trying 
to do just: this since 1954. However, de- 
spite the expenditure of billions of dollars 
and the deployment of 500,000 U.S. 
troops, we have not succeeded in putting 
together a demonstrably “winning” 
effort. 

By all indications, Hanoi and the Viet- 
cong remain convinced that they will 
win the struggle in Vietnam—and win 
on their own terms. Until the enemy is 
shaken from this conviction—and we 
have Secretary McNamara’s word that 
it cannot be done alone by bombing the 
north—it is wishful thinking to expect 
that the Communists will agree to a set- 
tlement which meets our minimum 
objectives. 

As I have stated many times, in my 
judgment the Achilles heel of our effort 
in Vietnam is the continuing inability 
of the South Vietnamese to galvanize 
themselves as a society and produce 
leadership which can achieve basic re- 
forms and meet standards of perform- 
ance—social, economic, and military— 
which will attract the positive allegiance 
of the population of South Vietnam. 

Despite our military achievements of 
the past 18 months, informed observers 
agree that the Vietcong remains way 
ahead of the Saigon government in terms 
of effective political organization in the 
countryside. 

The Vietcong is clearly a minority in 
South Vietnam and I share the adminis- 
tration’s conviction that a majority of 
the South Vietnamese do not want Com- 
munist rule imposed on them by force. 
That is proved by the extent of partici- 
pation in the elections. However, to speak 
of an anti-Communist majority is mis- 
leading. South Vietnam is a country of 
fragmented minorities and among the 
competing minorities, the Vietcong is 
clearly the best organized, the most re- 
sourceful, and the most determined. 

The literate and intellectual anti- 
Communists in South Vietnam are like 
the anti-Fascists in France in the 1930's. 
They are more intent on checkmating 
one another than on saving their coun- 
try from conquest. The Saigon govern- 
ment shows more zest in suppressing the 
Buddhists radicals led by Tri Quang 
than it does in routing out Vietcong 
strongholds in the delta. The students 
and the intellectuals prefer demonstrat- 
ing and intriguing against the Govern- 
ment to contesting the political domi- 
nance of the National Liberation Front 
in the war zones outside of the big cities. 

So long as these instinctive patterns 
of choice prevail among the non-Com- 
munists, the United States is doing little 
more than building sand castles in 
Vietnam. 
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That is the first way to demonstrate 
to the Communists on the ground that 
the tide of the struggle has shifted de- 
cisively against them. 

Second, the way in which a settlement 
might be attained is by international dip- 
lomatic action. In my judgment, a real- 
istic appraisal of the dynamics required 
for achieving a settlement by these 
means gives no cause for optimism at this 
time. 

Despite extensive international con- 
cern over the potential dangers to world 
peace inherent in the Vietnam conflict, 
diplomacy thus far has not been able to 
get negotiations started, nor to suggest 
the outlines of a compromise settlement 
upon which the two sides might agree. 
The United States is willing to negotiate. 
We have even made some adjustments 
in our position to accommodate interna- 
tional concerns. 

But Hanoi remains adamantly opposed 
to negotiations on any basis other than 
what would be an implicit prior accep- 
tance of Hanoi’s terms for a settle- 
ment U.S. withdrawal and South Viet- 
namese capitulation. 

In these circumstances, the operative 
question is whether the Soviet Union can 
and will effectively press Hanoi to ne- 
gotiate a compromise settlement. The 
evidence regarding Soviet willingness to 
press Hanoi to negotiate is ambiguous at 
best. Even assuming Soviet willingness, 
the actual ability of the Soviets to press 
Hanoi to a settlement is very dubious so 
long as Communist China is determined 
to keep the war going. 

The reaction of the hawks to these 
circumstances seems to be an inclina- 
tion to provoke a confrontation with the 
Communist Chinese and the Soviets. 
Presumably they have an implicit faith 
that going to the brink of world war will 
induce the Communist Chinese and the 
Soviets to abandon Hanoi and thus force 
a settlement. They may be right. But, in 
my judgment, the risks far outweigh the 
issues we have at stake. 

The reaction of the doves is to offer 
many ideas—all of which depend on 
someone else’s action—like the U.N.— 
which cannot or may not wish to do so. 
For the rest, the implication is disen- 
gagement and withdrawal which we can- 
not and should not contemplate now. In- 
deed, the terms “hawks” and “doves” are 
rapidly becoming irrelevant to the situa- 
tion, and there seems to be broad agree- 
ment on the fact that you cannot pull 
out unless there is a way, and that is 
what we are talking about. 

In thus reexamining the situation, we 
inevitably come back to the question of 
the ability of the South Vietnamese to 
put their own house in order. A people 
who do not work and fight to save them- 
selves cannot, in the final analysis, be 
saved by others. The evidence continues 
to mount that the more we do for the 
South Vietnamese the less they do for 
themselves. The United States ought not 
continue indefinitely in a situation where 
we are more worried about saving the 
South Vietnamese than they are about 
saving themselves. I have stressed this 
point many times before and I repeat it 
again. 

Our further participation in war 
should be made conditional upon stand- 
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ards of performance and effective self- 
help achievements by the newly elected 
Vietnamese Government based on a 
timetable which may be secret, but 
should be real. 

There is nothing which guarantees 
that we have to win in Vietnam just be- 
cause we are the United States. There is 
nothing that guarantees that the people 
we are helping are the good guys”—like 
every other people, they have to make it 
good by deeds. So long as our national 
thinking is clouded by folk myths, so 
long as we insist on maintaining that 
Vietnam is a simple case of external 
aggression against a freedom loving ally, 
so long as the Secretary of State really 
feels that the only question is whether 
the Communists “will leave their neigh- 
bors alone,” so long as the President 
implies there is no alternative to the 
present policy—the United States will 
have to reconcile itself to a protracted 
war of attrition of uncertain outcome. 

I do not believe that is our only course, 
and that is why I am seeking to chart a 
new one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At the conclusion 
of his speech, I wish to congratulate the 
Senator. I believe it is an excellent state- 
ment, and he has posed the central ques- 
tions of the situation. 

The question about the South Vietnam- 
ese doing for themselves what we can- 
not do for them is eminently true. One oi 
the most distressing aspects of the re- 
cent development is that there is no sign 
that the South Vietnamese—the Army 
in particular—are doing as much as they 
did 2 years or 3 years ago. My distinct 
impression is that before we put in 500,- 
000 men, the South Vietnamese Army 
was bearing the major part of the fight 
and was doing a reasonably good job, 
except that they were losing. That is why 
we went in, of course. 

I believe that indicates a certain rela- 
tionship between the South Vietnamese 
Government and the people. I cannot 
help believing that they do not have the 
all-out support of the people. South Viet- 
nam is approximately the same size as 
North Vietnam. There may be a differ- 
ence of 1 or 2 million people. The south 
is richer agriculturally. So why is it that 
this spirit does not exist among the 
South Vietnamese? Could it not be that 
the government does not have any al- 
legiance of the people, the real support 
of the people, in South Vietnam? This 
is what disturbs me. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the Senator 
that no one more devoutly wished for 
free elections than I, and credit must be 
given to our administration for some suc- 
cess in bringing it about. I believe it had 
much to do with bringing about the elec- 
tions. It was not satisfactory in many 
ways, but still it was done. I hope the 
South Vietnamese will now build on it. 

I agree thoroughly with the Senator 
that these serious questions are in the 
minds of all of us. Messrs. Thieu and Ky 
can say to us, “Look, fellows, we just be- 
came legitimate. You’ve got to give us 
a chance,” 

That is why I said what I did—that 
there should be some concept of time lim- 
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itation as well as commitment limitation 
in terms of aggregate resources. Other- 
wise, we are fighting the war in a way 
that no general will ever do. No general 
will ever go in unless he sees a way out. 
If he does otherwise, he should be cash- 
iered. Yet, that is the situation we are 
told we are in. 

Whether it is my idea, the idea of the 
Senator from Arkansas, any other Sena- 
tor’s idea, or the idea of any other per- 
son in this country, we must find a way 
to restore to ourselves the option which 
no general and no country could do with- 
out—a way to get out. Yet, that is the 
situation we are in in South Vietnam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the Sena- 
tor is correct. 

I would like to ask the Senator’s views 
about the role of the United Nations. I 
agree with the Senator that in the past 
we have made some efforts at bringing 
about negotiations. There were always 
unfortunate coincidences of escalated 
bombing, often said to have been un- 
premeditated. It happened that way— 
that has been one of the explanations. 
For one reason or another, the other side 
has not responded. I believe they have 
been wrong. It would have been in the 
national interest of both North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam if they had accepted. 
I regret that they have been so stubborn. 
I do not excuse them at all. I do not wish 
to say that we have always been wrong. 

However, we are dealing with a very 
serious situation, and we are paying the 
greatest price—except for the people of 
Vietnam, who are being slaughtered and 
are caught in this war. But no other 
countries, including China, Russia, or 
any others who are interested, are bear- 
ing the burden we are. They are not 
draining their resources, and so on. We 
are in a difficult situation. 

I believe that the United Nations was 
created for the purpose of being an orga- 
nization to which this type of contro- 
versey could be brought—it could support 
some kind of conference, whether in the 
U.N. or not. The distinguished majority 
leader has made several statements, with 
which I am in complete accord, in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. So am I. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe an all-out 
effort should be made to bring the Secu- 
rity Council into the picture and then, 
I would hope, the Geneva Conference 
could be reconvened. I say the Geneva 
Conference because of the background 
of the situation in which the Secretary of 
State and others say we have done our 
best but have been rejected. It is a stale- 
mate; it will not work, apparently. 

I can think of nothing to suggest that 
we do which would induce them, under 
these circumstances, after this long his- 
tory, to now negotiate with us, except the 
type of surrender of which neither the 
Senator from New York nor I approve. 

I come back to the U.N., and I cannot 
help believe that if this country used its 
efforts and its influence, it could not get 
nine votes out of the 15 on the Security 
Council to put this matter on the agenda 
for discussion. That action would play 
the same part, it seems to me, in the 
forum of the U.N. that we are trying to 
play in the forum of the Senate—that is, 
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a discussion and clarification of what the 
issue is, what our purpose is. 

Since all parties in this conflict have 
at one time or another said the princi- 
ples of the Geneva accords are a proper 
basis for settlement, I believe this proce- 
dure could be followed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator. I agree with what Senator 
MansFI£E.p has said in his letter—a won- 
derful, feelingful letter—to which I re- 
ferred. He does not say it in these 
words—he is the majority leader—I say 
it for myself. I do not wish to put words 
in his mouth. There seems to be a lack 
of aggressiveness on our part in respect 
of getting this matter on the agenda in 
the U.N. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Senator 
that it is inconceivable that we cannot 
muster nine votes or raise hob about it 
in the UN. constantly. Our representa- 
tives should become indignant about it. 
How is it that the U.N. would not deal 
with an open and flaring war because in 
the backroom they will not give us as- 
surance that if we bring it up, we will 
not be successful? 

I agree with the Senator—although he 
does not use such strong words—that 
we should be aggressive and do some- 
thing about it and keep eternally at it, 
because that is a good place to fight it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At the moment, in 
view of the background of this matter, 
the only thing I can think of—of course, 
I do not know what went on in the back 
corridors in the private discussions—but 
I see no reason why that procedure 
should not go on in public, so that we 
would all know about the effort and the 
discussion, and let the members of the 
Security Council take a position in pub- 
lic as to whether they want to have any 
part at all in the liquidation of this war. 
They all say—many of them do, at 
least—that they disapprove of the war. 
I believe more than 30 members of the 
U.N. have already publicly stated criti- 
cisms of the war and stressed the need for 
seeking some kind of solution. They did 
not specifically mention the solution we 
are suggesting. 

However, it is my judgment, based on 
press accounts, that there is a great senti- 
ment among the members of the U.N. to 
bring this war to a close. They recognize 
that it is dangerous, that there is a 
danger of escalation. I believe that is 
where the great pressure should be put 
at the moment. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may recapitulate for 
the Senator, with his permission, could 
we say that certainly three things have 
emerged from this discussion; and it is 
not just our discussion but it concerns 
all of us. 

Let us assume that a bid through un- 
conditional cessation of bombing is de- 
sirable, but the President is not going to 
do it and so unhappily we have to lay 
that aside. What is left? The United 
Nations is left. The distinguished major- 
ity leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] is right about 
that, in stating that we have to be more 
aggressive about it. Second is the clear 
calculation of what we must do in the 
Senate in terms of this resolution, in 
terms of its objectives and some new 
mandate to supersede the outmoded 
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mandate. Third, that will lead to some 
consideration of the scale and time limit 
of our commitment—conditioned on 
self-help—in Vietnam. 

If we did that, that represents a pol- 
icy that would rally a great many of the 
people in this country who are falling 
away in droves every day because they 
have lost confidence in what the admin- 
istration is doing about the war, that it 
does not have the ability to grip the 
problem and do something about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator 
has put his finger on an important part 
of it. It would do a great deal to the 
sentiment and feeling of this country if 
the people felt that an all-out effort had 
been made to use the United Nations. It 
would help take away this feeling of 
frustration and, what I detect as bitter- 
ness by some in the administration, to- 
ward all of us who wish to discuss the 
question. 

Mr. JAVITS. That aspect is most un- 
fortunate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it would 
contribute to all Senators as well as to 
the country. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his contribution. 

Mr. JAVITS, I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to say again, as I did when I un- 
intentionally interrupted the distin- 
guished Senator’s speech, that I found 
what he had to say most interesting, and 
if my memory serves me correctly, he is 
emphasizing once again, in a somewhat 
different form what he has said previ- 
ously on a number of occasions. 

I note during the course of his speech, 
in referring to several of his colleagues, 
he states that his colleagues have “fo- 
cused attention on the failures of the ad- 
ministration to pursue all opportunities 
to initiate negotiations and its incapac- 
ity to bring the struggle to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion.” 

I think it is only fair to say that, while 
we may disagree with the how of the ne- 
gotiating process, there has been no bona 
fide opening available which the admin- 
istration in its own way did not seek 
to unravel to see if there was a possibility 
of carrying on negotiations with Hanoi 
or, through some other power, with 
North Vietnam. 

It is true that up to the present time 
the struggle to achieve negotiations has 
been unsuccessful and that at the pres- 
ent time there seems to be no prospect 
at all that negotiations will become pos- 
sible shortly. 

As far as the second of the two basic 
conclusions raised by the distinguished 
Senator is concerned, he said: 

Second, the way in which a settlement 
might be attained is by international diplo- 
matic action. 


He stated also, and again I quote: 

In my judgment, a realistic appraisal of 
the dynamics required for achieving a settle- 
ment by these means gives no cause for 
optimism at this time. 


This is a true statement, I believe. 
I know of no other way by means of 
which this struggle can be brought to 
an end except through negotiations, be- 
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cause while a military victory may be 
achievable the cost in men and resources 
is inconceivable, as far as this country 
is concerned. 

That brings me to the distinguished 
Senator’s support of action through the 
United Nations, for which the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has 
worked for a long time. In turn, that 
brings me to a statement which I think 
should be made, which is this. 

If there is any credit to be given for 
trying to open negotiations through the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
I think it should be given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who, on more 
than one occasion has taken the initia- 
tive and urged some of us to do our ut- 
most to be of assistance. I recall, for ex- 
ample, on November 11, 1966, after giv- 
ing a speech at Johns Hopkins, he called 
me on the telephone. He said he was most 
interested and approved of the sugges- 
tion I had made, although it was not 
original with me, and he asked me to 
meet with Ambassador Goldberg and to 
go with him to see U Thant. A week 
later I did go to the United Nations, 
and with Ambassador Goldberg did visit 
with U Thant. 

At that time the Secretary General 
said he felt the Security Council was not 
the place in which to bring up the Viet- 
nam question but that he thought he 
personally, because of the contacts he 
had and the leads he was quietly pursu- 
ing, might be able to do a little more. 
We did not push the proposal, therefore, 
at that time. 

U Thant did visit Asia. He met with 
his contacts, and he came back and re- 
ported that his mission had not fared 
very well. Since that time he has en- 
deavored on several occasions once again 
to seek contact or otherwise open nego- 
tiations but he has not been successful. 

Now we are in the third or fourth 
week of the annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. Up 
to this time, 25 nations have arisen, 
either in the persons of their chiefs of 
state or their foreign ministers, to call 
for a halt to the bombing. In the middle 
of last week the number was 20 and as 
of now it is 25. 

Mr. President, 25 countries have called 
on the United States to halt bombings. 
The list of those urging a bombing halt 
includes eight Communist countries, 
seven countries in Africa and Asia, three 
in Latin America, neutral Sweden and 
Finland, and five NATO allies, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Denmark, and Norway. 

Well, if these nations can stand in the 
rostrum of the United Nations and say 
openly what they think we should do to 
bring an end to hostilities in Vietnam, I 
see no reason, and I am sure no Senator 
does either, why they should not urge the 
Security Council to take up the US. res- 
olution which has been lying there since 
January 30, 1966, or why they do not in- 
troduce a resolution of their own. A res- 
olution of this kind can be taken up; it js 
not subject to veto. It can be discussed; 
it is not subject to veto. If recommenda- 
tions are made and it gets to that third 
stage, then a resolution would be subject 
to veto by any one of the permanent 
members. What have we got to lose in 
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taking this matter of Vietnam, which 
seems to have no ending, to the United 
Nations? 

What is the United Nations for except 
to try to keep, to maintain, to preserve 
the peace? Why is the United Nations 
dodging its responsibility in this matter 
which could go and does go far beyond 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia. I think it is 
about time that the organization, which 
has now reached maturity—it is 22 years 
old—faced up to the responsibility which 
it carries in the most powerful unit with- 
in the United Nations, and that is the 
Security Council. 

I would call up this resolution on Viet- 
nam if I had my way, if my own country 
alone would vote to do it, because it is not 
a matter of who is in a majority or ina 
minority. It isa matter of laying the most 
serious question in the world today be- 
for the world, before that body which is 
representative of every continent, both 
hemispheres, and most of the countries 
on the face of the globe. 

I get a little tired, Mr. President, of the 
words “hawks” and “doves.” I am glad 
that the Senator from New York made 
his feelings clear on that matter. 

To me, a hawk is one who wants to go 
all the way, not just to the Chinese bor- 
der, but beyond. I do not know of any 
Member of this body who could be clas- 
sified as a hawk. 

To me, a dove is one who wants to go in 
the opposite direction, drop everything 
and get out all the way. Again, I do not 
know of any Member of this body who 
could be classified on that basis. 

Therefore, I would hope that we would 
get away from those words which take on 
an unclear meaning and which, in too 
many instances, carry a very unfair con- 
notation. 

Facts are what count. Possibilities are 
what is important. 

So far as this country is concerned, 
our alternatives and our options are be- 
coming fewer. The only place I can think 
of—although I would not exclude others, 
the Geneva Conference, the barrier be- 
low the DMZ, the Cooper proposal, neu- 
tralization of all of Southeast Asia—the 
only place I can think of at the present 
time to move is in the United Nations, 
where General Assembly has been in 
operation this year for 3 or 4 weeks and 
which has drawn to New York the chiefs 
of state, or at least the foreign ministers. 
Many of them have expressed opinions 
on Vietnam, all of whom except the 
Italian spokesman, to the best of my 
knowledge, have not advocated what 
should be done in the organization known 
as the United Nations. 

The Italian at least had the courage to 
say to the General Assembly that the 
question of Vietnam should be brought 
before the Security Council. But, of all 
the 25 or 30 who spoke on Vietnam, Italy 
was the only country represented which 
came up with a suggestion which might 
have placed some responsibility on the 
United Nations and might—which possi- 
bly might—have come up with recom- 
mendations which would bring this 
disastrous, this brutal and dirty war to 
an honorable conclusion. 

Mr. President, I must express my re- 
grets to the Senator from New York. I 
have said too much, but so long as the 
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information has become public, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter which 
I wrote to all Senators early this week 
covering procedures in the United Na- 
tions in relation to the Security Council, 
and also a statement which I issued last 
Saturday be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator from 
Montana allow me the privilege of in- 
serting that letter and statement in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senator’s unanimous-consent re- 
quest be withdrawn and that I have the 
privilege of asking unanimous consent 
to have that letter and statement printed 
in the Recorp under a separate heading 
from my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I con- 
clude by saying to the majority leader 
that I would not dream, in any way, of 
lessening his eloquence on this subject 
by engaging in debate with him as to 
other matters concerning the adminis- 
tration. I want his remarks to stand just 
as they are. 

Mr. President, the Senator’s statement 
is completely consistent with my thesis. 
We should do what he says. We should 
do what I suggest. We should do what 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] says. That is what the country 
must do. 

I only hope that our ears have not 
become so deaf to the situation that our 
words will not be heard here. 

Let me say to the Senator from 
Montana that he could not have spoken 
of the Italian delegate on a better day. 

Today is Columbus Day. 

I should be attending a parade in New 
York City celebrating the occasion. 

I think it is very interesting and most 
fitting that the Senator should have 
made that reference to him today. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I got here 
in time to hear the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] conclude his re- 
marks. I have read the letter to which 
he referred. He voices the hopes which 
I have entertained for some months now, 
but he does it in eloquent yet restrained 
fashion. 

I hope very much that from now on 
we will put the heat on to insure that 
this one instrument at hand; namely, the 
United Nations, limited though it is, 
fragile though it has proved to be on 
occasions, will be used and that we will 
demand that it be used. 

The United Nations is the one great 
forum which the peoples of the earth 
have created and is now available. As I 
see it, it is our only recourse. It is our 
responsibility as a people and a govern- 
ment that we seek to use it. 

Thus, let us—if you will—call the roll 
and find out who does not want to use it. 

I think we are under heavy obligation 
to our consciences to insure that what 
the Senator from Montana has just told 
us is pursued, insisted upon, and is voiced 
over and over again. 

I am grateful that I came into the 
Chamber, even at the close of debate on 
this subject. 

I hope, when I read the Recorp tomor- 
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row, that I am in agreement with what 
was said on the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is perfectly 
safe. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] in approbation of 
the speech and the efforts made by our 
very fine and revered majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. 

I might say that I think the whole 
country stands a little bit sounder on 
its foundations because we have a voice 
of moderation, a voice of reason, from 
the State of Montana in the person of 
our distinguished majority leader. My 
only regret is that, it seems to me, some- 
times his voice is not heeded in those 
quarters where it ought to be. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleagues for their most helpful and 
cooperative intercessions. 

I thank the majority leader for his 
indulgence as to time. 

I yield the floor. 

Exursrr 1 

MAJORITY LEADER’s LETTER TO ALL MEMBERS 

OF THE SENATE ON UNITED NATIONS AND 

VIETNAM 

U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., October 9, 1967. 

Hon. JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: In the past few months, some 
thirty Senators have expressed the view that 
the United Nations might play some role in 
finding peace in Viet Nam. I have been among 
the thirty. It has been and still is my hope 
that the Security Council might serve to 
spur negotiations (whether under its own 
aegis or in a reconvened Geneva Conference 
or some other appropriate forum) which 
might lead to an honorable settlement. 

In my judgment, much might be gained 
and nothing is to be lost in a sustained at- 
tempt to get the U.N. Security Council to 
consider Viet Nam. At worst, an open defeat 
of specific moves in this direction can hardly 
be more opprobrious than rumors and al- 
legations that the United States is prevent- 
ing negotiations. Even if we cannot muster 
the votes or are stopped by a permanent 
member’s veto, I believe we have a respon- 
sibility to pursue whatever means may be 
proper and open to us in the Security Coun- 
cil, if for no other reason than to make clear 
our willingness to lay our position on Viet 
Nam formally on the line. 

The appropriateness of a U.S. initiative in 
the United Nations in connection with Viet 
Nam is underscored by Article I of the Char- 
ter. The fact is that U.N. members have 
bound themselves by Treaty commitment: 
. To take effective measures for the pre- 
vention and removal of threats to the peace 
... and to bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with the principles of jus- 
tice and international law, adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes. .. .” 

Obviously, this responsibility falls with 
particular weight upon the Permanent Mem- 
bers, including the United States. 

At one time, this nation did make a start 
towards raising the Vietnamese question in 
the Security Council. In a letter to the Pres- 
ident of that body on January 31, 1966, on 
instructions from the President, Ambassador 
Goldberg requested the calling of an urgent 
meeting of the Council to consider the situ- 
ation in Viet Nam. In a supplementary let- 
ter, he submitted a draft resolution on Viet 
Nam, 
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A meeting of the Security Council was 
called for the next day, and two items were 
listed on the Provisional Agenda for the 
meeting. The first was the adoption of the 
provisional agenda (which is invariably the 
first item to be considered at a Council meet- 
ing). The second was the letter from the 
United States representative. 

The vote on the adoption of the provi- 
sional agenda was taken on February 2, 1966. 
The results were 9 in favor, 2 opposed, and 4 
abstentions. Although one of the negative 
votes was that of the Soviet Union, the 
agenda, nevertheless, was formally adopted. 
That is because the adoption of the agenda 
is a procedural question on which decisions 
in the Council are made by a vote o: any 
nine of the fifteen members. The Soviet neg- 
ative vote, therefore, did not act as a veto. 

However, instead of next calling up the 
draft resolution of the United States (that is, 
the second item of the agenda or the U.S. 
letter on the question of Viet Nam) the 
Council adjourned indefinitely for informal 
consultations. These consultations proved 
ineffective; some of the Council members 
even refused to participate in them. Since 
that time, the Security Council has not ex- 
plored, in formal debate and under public 
scrutiny, the issues of Viet Nam. 

Insofar as the Council is concerned, then, 
the status of the Vietnamese problem has 
long been that of one item in an extensive 
list of “Matters of which the Security Coun- 
cil is Seized” under the title, “Letter dated 
31 January 1966 from the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
addressed to the President of the Security 
Council.” In analogy with Senate procedure, 
the item is on the Calendar, waiting to be 
called up. 

The text of the proposed U.S, resolution 
which lies in this situation is as follows: 

“The Security Council, 

concerned at the continuation of 


security, 
“Noting that the provisions of the Geneva 
Accords of 1954 and 1962 have not been 


implemented, 

“Desirous of ‘cera | to a peaceful and 
honourable settlement the Conflict in 
Viet-Nam, : 

“Recognizing the right of all peoples, in- 
eluding those in Viet-Nam to self-determina- 
tion, 

“1. Calls for immediate discussions with- 


“3. Offers to assist in achieving the pur- 
poses of this resolution by all aj 
means, including the provision of arbitrators 


| 


believed to hold more promise for peaceful 
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settlement than formal consideration of the 
problem by the Council. 

However, it is now almost two years later. 
In the interim, a range of alternative ap- 
proaches to peaceful settlement has been 
pursued with great vigor but with singular 
lack of results. All the while the war in Viet 
Nam has intensified and the options for 
opening negotiations for peaceful settlement 
have grown fewer. In these circumstances, it 
seems to me that the United States has an 
obligation to itself and, under the Charter— 
commitments to the people of the world, to 
Tesume the formal effort (which we began 
almost two years ago and then dropped 
almost as scon as we began) to get the ques- 
tion of Viet Nam before the U.N. Security 
Council 


In my judgment, the United States resolu- 
tion which was submitted in January 1966 
is still valid as a vehicle for this p 8 
However, an alternative draft resolution 
could be offered by the United States, or by 
another country, for the purpose of opening 
consideration of the problem of restoring 
peace in Viet Nam, 

If we choose to resume the initiative, the 
United States representative has only to ask 
for a meeting on the resolution on Viet Nam 
of 1966 and the item would be taken from the 
list of matters of which the “Security 
Council is seized” and included on an appro- 
priate provisional agenda. The question of 
the adoption of the provisional agenda would 
then arise at a meeting of the Security 
Council, and it would be determined without 
vote if no objection were raised. In the event 
of objection, adoption would require the vote 
of any nine members. In short, if there are 
any nine members of the Council willing to 
have the Security Council face up to Viet 
Nam, the Council can begin the attempt to 
open the door to peaceful solution, 

Of late, there have been rumors and innu- 
endoes to the effect that “we do not have the 
votes” and so, therefore, we have not moved 
on the matter. It seems to me, however, that 
if there are not nine members of the Council 
prepared, at this late date, to acknowledge in 
concert this most serious threat to the 
world’s well-being, it is high time for this 
nation to clarify by a recorded vote—win or 
lose—who is willing and who is not willing to 
bring the U.N. into the effort to restore peace 
in Viet Nam, 

If the Security Council elects to do so, 
moreover, it can invite parties to the Viet- 
mamese conflict, even though they are not 
members of the United Nations, to partici- 
pate in discussions of the question. Again, the 
precedents clearly indicate that an invita- 
‘tion of this kind involves a procedural deci- 
sion and, hence, requires any nine votes 
adoption. Indeed, there are several cases 
which invitations to participate in 
Council proceedings have been extended 
non-U.N. members notwithstanding a nega- 
tive vote of a permanent member. The prece- 
dents include the extension of two invitations 
to Communist Chima in 1950 (one of which 
was opposed by both the United States and 
the Republic of China and the other by the 
Republic of China) during the Korean Con- 
flict. Precedents include even an invitation 


for 
in 
Security 
to 


Nations at the time of the coup was invited, 
despite the negative vote of the Soviet 
Union.) 

In short, the Charter and procedural prac- 
tices of the UN. clearly make possible a 
formal initiative on Viet Nam in the Security 
Council. While there have been of late, ap- 
parently, corridor-explorations by the United 
States of the possibilities of resuming the 
approach of almost two years ago, as yet, 
no specific procedural steps have been taken. 

Needless to say, an initiative along these 
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lines by the United States appears to me to 
be most desirable. May I say that I would not 
expect consideration of Viet Nam by the Se- 
curity Council to be a substitute for direct 
negotiations by the parties involved or for 
the Geneva Conference or, for that matter, 
‘the personal diplomacy of the U.N. Secretary- 
General and other third parties. Nor am I 
sanguine in the expectation that this ap- 
proach will necessarily be more fruitful than 
the others which have already been tried 
without avail. We cannot know what the re- 
sults will be until the attempt is made. In 
my judgment, it would have been a worth- 
while effort even if consideration by the Se- 
curity Council served only to clarify the vari- 
ous positions of those directly and indirectly 
involved in this conflict by bringing them 
together in face-to-face and open discussions. 

In closing, let me emphasize that I write 
to you not to seek an endorsement of any 
particular approach to the problem of Viet 
Nam. Each of us has his own views even as we 
share, I know, a deep concern and a deep 
desire for the prompt restoration of peace. 
I write you only to elaborate, as of possible 
interest, certain procedural and other rami- 
fications which would be deeply involved in 
the event of a resumption of a U.S. initiative 
on Viet Nam in the Security Council. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

PS—I am sending along a copy of a 
statement made on Sunday which also bears 
upon the matter 

Regards, 
MM. 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 

DEMOCRAT OF MONTANA, OCTOBER 7, 1967 

The current session of the General As- 
sembly has brought an outpouring of foreign 
office statements which urge the United 
States to call a halt to the bombing of 
North Viet Nam. Led by the Soviet Union, 
twenty or more nations have publicly pressed 
this advice in recent weeks. There are prob- 
ably additional nations which feel the same 
way even if they have not yet expressed 
themselves. 

In my judgment, this nation should not 
make light of this international advice. In 
some cases, it comes from nations which 
we have had a long and intimate association 
and whose well-being is linked closely with 
our own. In any event, it is not necessarily 
either gratuitous or misdirected but arises, 
I am sure, from a deep and worldwide con- 


Well-intentioned or not, however, inter- 
mational advice is not likely to prove very 
helpful in this instance unless there is a will- 
imgness to couple it with a measure of in- 
ternational responsibility in seeking the ter- 
mination of the Vietmamese conflict. That 
willingness, I regret to say, is still conspicu- 
ously lacking. A willingness to attempt a con- 
crete contribution to a solution of the Viet- 
mamese problem is not present among the 
Geneva Conferees and it is not present in the 
Security Council. 

The Soviet Union, which is a member of 
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members of the Security Council can hardly 
be regarded a contribution to peace or even 
as a fulfillment of elementary responsibilities 
under the Charter. 

I would hope, therefore, that the Soviet 
Union or any other member of the Security 
Council for that matter, which is persuaded 
that an end to the bombing is the way to 
peace, would frame its conviction as a draft 
resolution and present it to the Council. In 
that way, the regular procedures of the 
Charter will be engaged. In that way, per- 
haps a path to peace may yet be uncovered 
either inside the U.N. Security Council or 
through its initiatives, in some other forum. 


NEW MILITARY EQUIPMENT IN 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
October 9 issue of the Spartanburg 
Herald, of Spartanburg, S.C., contains an 
excellent article on the new military 
equipment found in North Vietnam. 
Principal among these new machines of 
war is the Soviet M-16 helicopter. 

The M-16 is one of the world’s largest 
operational helicopters which is capable 
of ferrying 120 troops or a load of large 
antiaircraft missiles at speeds of 155 
miles per hour. It is 108 feet long and it 
has established a record for lifting 44,350 
pounds to a height of more than a mile. 

The U.S. Air Force reported the de- 
struction of two of these helicopters 
along with four smaller M-14 Soviet heli- 
copters during raids last Saturday on a 
target 30 miles west of Hanoi. The article 
speculates that the appearance of the 
M-16 helicopter in North Vietnam is 
required because U.S. bombing raids have 
made land routes so hazardous. These 
large helicopters are used for priority 
movement of military cargoes and will be 
of great importance to North Vietnamese 
military operations. 

The logistic problems of shipping these 
helicopters are such that they have to be 
moved by sea transportation. Conse- 
quently, it is evident that the only means 
for introducing them to the Vietnam 
theater is through the North Vietnamese 
port of Haiphong. This appearance of a 
Soviet M-16 helicopter is further docu- 
mentation that the port of Haiphong is 
essential to the supply of military equip- 
ment from the Soviet Union. It also 
serves as additional rationale for the 
closure of that port, which our leading 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

SOVIET ‘Coprers SUPPLIED NORTH WVIETS— 
FLAME-THROWERS ALSO FURNISHED 

Satcon.—The Soviet Union is supplying to 
North Vietnam the world’s largest opera- 
tional ‘helicopters, capable of ferrying 120 
troops or telephonepole size antiaircraft 
missiles at cruising speeds of 155 miles an 
hour, the U.S. Air Force reported Sunday. 

It made the disclosure in giving an account 
of the destruction of two of them along with 
four other but smaller Soviet-bulit helicop- 
ters by U.S. fighter-bombers Saturday about 
30 miles west of Hanoi, the North Vietnamese 
capital. The raids in the North's heartland 
cost the United States the loss of three 
planes. Four U.S. airmen are listed as missing. 
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At the same time, the U.S. Command said 
a new Soviet-made flame thrower had been 
found with the body of a dead North Viet- 
namese after an action in the north- 
ern zone of South Vietnam in which 15 Com- 
munists were killed. The command said Lao- 
tian money found in the pockets of the dead 
soldiers indicated they had infiltrated re- 
cently into the south by way of the old Ho 
Chi Minh trail which goes around the west- 
ern end of the demilitarized zone from North 
Vietnam and winds through a Communist- 
held section of eastern Laos and Combodia, 

Weapons such as flame throwers are rarely 
found among the enemy dead. 

The Soviet Union and North Vietnamese 
signed a new aid agreement recently in which 
Kremlin leaders agreed to supply Hanoi’s 
military forces with modern offensive and 
defensive weapons. 

Apparently the giant Soviet helicopters 
were newly introduced into the North Viet- 
namese ranks. The Air Force identified them 
as the M16 and M14 known by Western mili- 
tary forces respectively as the Hook and the 
Hound. 

The MIG is the bigger of the two. It is 
108 feet long. Aviation records show one 
Hook has lifted 44,350 pounds to a height of 
more than a mile. In the Soviet Union Hooks 
have been used to carry oil rigs to Siberia. 

The Hooks are powered by twin-turbine 
engines which turn contrarotating rotors. 

The MI4 Hounds are much smaller and 
carry about 14 troops. 

The two biggest U.S. helicopters used in 
South Vietnam are the Boeing-Vertol Ch47 
Chinook and the Sikorsky Ch53. 

The twin-engined Chinook, which has two 
three-blade rotors, has a maximum speed of 
about 178 miles per hour. It can carry up 
to 44 troops plus crew and a maximum pay- 
load of 20,830 pounds. The Chinook also has 
an external cargo boom of 16,000 pounds 
capacity. — 4s 61 test long. 

The Ch53, also a twin-engined model but 
with only one main rotor, has a maximum 
speed level of 195 miles per hour. It can 
carry 38 combat-equipped troops plus its 
-crew of three. The Ch53 has a normal payload 


U.S. Air Force officers declined to specu- 
late on the appearance of the MI6 Hooks in 
North Vietnam. But one possible explanation 
was that US. bombing raids have made the 
use of land routes so hazardous that the big 
choppers are needed for the priority move- 
such as the sur- 


The Russians first announced the Hook in 
the fall of 1957. Since then it has produced 
more up-to-date versions. The MI4 Hound 
is standard equipment in the Soviet armed 
forces as well as in its airline, Aeroflot. Pro- 
duction is said to have started in 1952. 

With ground action generally light and 
scattered, despite some stiff isolated batties, 
the emphasis in the war remained in the 
North where 126 missions were flown as 
American pilots piled in strikes before the 
expected monsoon in the weather 
later this month. The downing of three U.S. 
planes, plus two previously undisclosed 
losses, brought to 694 the number of Ameri- 
can aircraft lost in combat over North 
Vietnam. 

The destruction of six Soviet- bunt chop- 
pers—the first such claim in the war— 
occurred when Air Force Thunderchief 
pilots swept down on a camouflaged area 
previously spotted in aerial photos. Leading 
the flight was a former X15 test pilot, Col. 
Robert M. White, of Fairborn, Ohio. 

The Thunderchiefs dived in on the target 
despite the harassment of two MIGI7s. Pilots 

‘that six of the helicopters seemed 
to “collapse” and burn after strafing and 
bombing passes. 

Tt was the first indication that the Soviet 
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Union was sending helicopters to assume a 
major role in North Vietnam. American 
pilots previously had spotted choppers— 
mainly on the off-limits Hanoi airfield at 
Gia Lam—but they were smaller craft evi- 
dently used for liaison Until Sát- 
urday none of the North Vietnamese chop- 
pers ever had been claimed as destroyed. 

In addition to the brief brush with the 
MIGs during the raid on the helicopter 
park, other Air Force pilots in supersonic 
Phantom jets clashed with at least five MIGs 
above the airfield at Hoa Lac. While Thunder- 
chief jets hit the airfield, the Phantoms 
and MIGs swerved in a dogfight during which 
at least one of the Soviet-built fighters was 
damaged by an air-to-air missile. 

In generally clear weather, Air Force, Navy 
and Marine pilots raked supply targets up 
and down North Vietnam. The gradual in- 
tensification of the air campaign was indi- 
cated by the raid on the fuel dump at Cu 
Van, 43 miles above Hanoi and previously on 
the Pentagon’s list of restricted targets. Cu 
Van is the latest of three such targets 
released within a week by the Pentagon, and 
it proved lucrative—a smoke column rose a 
mile into the air after the raid. 

The planes lost during the day were an 
Air Force F105 Thunderchief, an Air Force 
F4 Phantom and a Navy A4 Skyhawk. The 
Hanoi government has claimed downing 
nine aircraft during Saturday’s strikes. 

Another major target was the much-bat- 
tered northeast rail line which brings most 
land-borne supplies from Red China to 
Hanoi. There was no mention in American 
communiques, however, of strikes near Red 
China or in the immediate vicinity of Hanoi 
or its port of Haiphong. 

Although ground action was generally 
light, there was evidence the Communists 
were intent on maintaining the ground pres- 
sure in the northernmost provinces which 
make up the 1st Corps sector adjoining the 
DMZ dividing Vietnam. 

Reporting on a battle in this area Friday, 
a spokesman disclosed discovery of the new 
Soviet flame thrower and the Laotian cur- 
rency. 

Along the demilitarized zone, Red gunners 
maintained only harassing artillery fire. How- 
ever, American Marine gunners plus tactical 
jets and high-altitude bombers continued 
to pour concentrated fire on suspected Red 
positions. The B52s hit three times in the 
area Sunday, unloading some 450,000 pounds 
of bombs. 

North Vietnam claimed U.S. attacks against 
its territory will serve only to harden further 
Communist determination to defeat the 
United States. 


AMERICAN LEGION RESOLUTION ON 
CUBA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
the past few days I have been calling 
the attention of the Senate to a few 
highlights of the resolutions passed by 
the American Legion’s 49th Annual Na- 
tional Convention. The whole body of 
resolutions passed by the American Le- 
gion deserve study, because anyone who 
reads them can see that they were not 
drawn hastily nor without knowledge. 
However, I would like to point out to the 
Senate one more time one particular res- 
olution, Resolution 526. This resolution 
concerns the sorry American perform- 
ance with regard to Communist Cuba. 

The American Legion resolution sets 


country if it were adopted as U.S. foreign 
policy. It is true that some of the ten 
points which are mentioned in the reso- 
lution are supposed to be official policy 
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now; but it is equally true that the policy 
has too often been a hollow shell without 
real substance. 

Mr. President, I recommend this reso- 
lution to the attention of all my col- 
leagues, particularly point No. 9, which 
is, and I quote: 

Insist upon the removal from Cuba of all 
Russian troops and/or “technicians”, as well 
as all offensive type weapons supplied by the 
Soviet Union or its satellites. 


I ask unanimous consent that Resolu- 
tion 526 be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 526, 49TH ANNUAL NATIONAL 

CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

Boston, Mass., AUGUST 29, 30, 31, 1967 


Committee: Foreign Relations. 

Subject: Cuba. 

Whereas, The American Legion in its na- 
tional conventions from 1960 through 1966 
called upon the Government of the United 
States to face up to the threat which a com- 
munist government in Cuba represents to 
all free nations of the Western Hemisphere; 
and 

Whereas, with assistance from both the 
Soviet Bloc and Red China, Castro’s regime 
continues to provide a communist beach- 
head for the training and supplying of 
guerrillas to carry on campaigns of infiltra- 
tion, terror and subversion throughout Latin 
America; and 

Whereas, efforts taken thus far by the 
United States have failed— 

(a) to contain Castro’s attempts to ex- 
port his revolution, 

(b) to cause our Canadian and European 
friends to stop selling strategic materials to 
Cuba, 


(c) to unify the attitude and actions of 
all members of the OAS toward Cuba, and 

(d) to secure the release from Cuba of 
numeorus U.S. nationals there who have 
been denied exit permits or reasonable means 
of travel; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, August 29, 30, 31, 1967, That 
The American Legion reaffirms its positions 
taken heretofore in regard to a communist 
government in Cuba; and be it 

Further Resolved, That The American 
Legion calls upon the United States to dedi- 
cate itself to the elimination of the com- 
munist government of Cuba and to rein- 
force or initiate such policies as will tend 
to produce this result in the shortest pos- 
sible time, to include the following: 

(1) Continue to withhold diplomatic rela- 
tions and to prohibit trade between the U.S. 
and $ 

(2) Deny use of all U.S. ports to any for- 
eign flag ship trading with Cuba and to all 
the ships of any shipping line trading with 
Cuba; 

(3) Discontinue all U.S. aid programs to 
any country whose ships trade with Cuba; 

(4) Continue to seek total and active co- 
operation of all Latin-American countries in 
opposition to the continued existence of a 
communist-dominated government in Cuba; 

(5) Encourage the establishment of and 
grant recognition and support to a demo- 
ee ented Cuban government-in- 

e; 

(6) Furnish arms and training to legiti- 
mately organized groups of freedom-loving 
Cuban exiles, both in this country and 
wherever possible, so that they will be ready 
and available— 

(a) to assist other Latin-American govern- 
ments in repelling or destroying Castro- 
trained or inspired guerrillas, or 

(b) to take part in any possible future at- 
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tempt to overthrow Castro or his communist 
successors by armed invasion; 

(7) Continue to insist upon fair compen- 
sation from Castro’s government for all 
American seized by it in Cuba, and 
attach and hold all Cuban assets which are 
or become available for this purpose; 

(8) Continue to seek the release from 
Cuba of all American nationals and their 
families who wish to leave Cuba; 

(9) Insist upon the removal from Cuba of 
all Russian troops and/or “technicians” as 
well as all offensive-type weapons supplied 
by the Soviet Union or its satellites; and 

(10) Pursue a vigorous and increasingly 
stronger policy of economic and political boy- 
cott against Castro in order to weaken and 
wither both his hold over the people of Cuba 
and his image as leader of the Latin-Ameri- 
can communist movement; and be it 

Further Resolved, That should these poli- 
cies and programs fail to bring down the 
Castro government within a reasonable time, 
The American Legion urges the Government 
of the United States, preferably in concert 
with all members of the OAS but alone if 
necessary, to undertake more direct action 
and to use as much power as is necessary, 
including armed force if need be, to free 
Cuba of a communist-dominated govern- 
ment, and to free this hemisphere of a for- 
eign-implanted and foreign-sustaining ma- 
lignancy. 


SERIES OF ARTICLES ON “THE 
BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Washington Post ran 
a most revealing series of articles on 
“The Black Revolutionaries.” 

This is a subject that deserves atten- 
tion. That the American people may have 
the opportunity to see these artciles in 
their entirety, I ask unanimous consent 
that the series be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the series of 
seven articles on “The Black Revolution- 
aries” was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 24, 1967] 
THe BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES—I: BLACK 
NATIONALISTS PREDICT RAcEe WAR 

(Nore.—The fires that ravaged America’s 
ghettos this summer threw cruel light on a 
new breed of Negro leader—the black nation- 
alist. What kind of men are these? How wide 
is their following? To what destination are 
they pointing the Negro? This is the first of 
seven articles on “The Black Revolution- 
aries.”) 

(By Robert C. Maynard) 

An angry and violent mood is nearing the 
explosion point in the black communities of 
America’s largest cities, with the rapidly 
growing black nationalist movement as a 
powerful catalyst. 

This is the result of a strong conviction 
among Negroes that white Americans are 
bent on destroying black Americans. It could 
erupt into racial war, going beyond the recent 
summers of discontent. 

Black nationalist spokesmen do not claim 
that they represent a majority of the Nation’s 
25 million black people. But they believe 
there is a widespread feeling among Negroes 
that the whites are moving ever more toward 
repression while black people move toward 
greater pride and group identity. 

At some point in time, one black nation- 
alist said, the repression and the pride will 
meet head-on. Then, he said, “either racism 
goes or America falls, destroys itself.” 

As for the actual numbers of revolutionary 
blacks, differentiated from less volatile black 
nationalists, one San Francisco revolutionary 
said: “Those who know don’t say; those who 
say don’t know.” 
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The black nationalist message is clear in 
this statement by the Rev. Albert C. Cleage, 
Jr., preacher of a doctrine of a Black Christ 
from the pulpit of one of America’s most 
militant churches, located on Detroit’s West 
Side: 

“The black people of America are in a life 
and death intelligence test with the white 
man. The question is: Will the white man 
transfer power or attempt Hitler’s final solu- 
tion? Any attempt to apply Hitler’s solution 
will completely destroy America.” 

In Los Angeles, a black nationalist said he 
believed the United States was on the verge 
of a “racial war” that would divide and ulti- 
mately destroy the Nation as we now know it. 

Such attitudes were not uncommon in 
black communities surveyed by The Wash- 
ington Post in five major cities—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Chicago and New 
York. 

Negro anger appears to stem from a pro- 
gression of circumstances: conditions in the 
Negro ghettos coupled with the belief that 
the possibility of a racial war by whites 
against Negroes looms over the country; a 
mounting impatience with life in the ghetto, 
and a new and stronger will to violence, en- 
couraged by the revolutionary element of the 
black nationalist movement. 


A GHETTO IS A GHETTO IS A GHETTO 


Cities have distinctive qualities. Ghettos do 
not. Stand on a grimy street corner in Harlem 
and look, listen, smell. It closes in and the 
mind can play tricks: Is it 41st Street in 
Chicago, 12th Street in Detroit, Central Ave- 
nue in Watts or Fillmore Avenue in San 
Francisco? 

The kids on the streets, particularly the 
little ones, have a tragic similarity in dress 
and appearance. The older people sitting on 
the filthy stoops in the evening can make a 
stranger forget he isn’t in yesterday’s town. 
Time and space become irrelevant in ghettos. 

It is this sameness that bodes America ill, 
this mass of trapped humanity, fixed and 
frozen in yesterday’s dream within a Nation 
already in tomorrow. Immune to wars on 
poverty, civil rights laws and liberal rhetoric, 
this other, yesterday country threatens to 
explode now. A brick through a window, a 
man on the roof with a gun, fire—all are signs 
of hope for the ghetto because the rest has 
failed. 

Hope is what brought the black masses to 
the cities: Hope of life without the South- 
ern rural oppression, hope of jobs and hope 
of decent housing. 

Somebody else’s dream was fulfilled, but 
not the black collective dream. That was 
shattered by the cruelty of the ghetto; the 
dilapidated housing; the overcrowded, non- 
teaching schools; the low-paying jobs, when 
jobs existed at all; the idleness in the midst 
of affluence and a rate of ghetto unemploy- 
ment of more than 30 per cent. 

It came upon this Nation slowly, this will 
to violence by black people. Always the vio- 
lence had been internal, with blacks visiting 
their anger and frustration on each other. 

But the dream deferred too long has re- 
vealed the fury at last. The streets are hostile 
now, the tension is almost electric, the hatred 
of “the man” is out in the open. 

“Look here, brother, you go back and tell 
that white man we got nothing to say to him. 
When we do have something to say—when 
we get it together, see—we'll let him know. 
We'll contact him on the Detroit-Newark 
Bell System . He always answers on that 
line.” 

He was a black nationalist in Chicago, but 
he could have been in any of the five cities 
visited recently by this reporter. 

That black nationalist and hundreds like 
him across this Nation are preaching to the 
black communities in ever harsher tones. 
Black America has not yet become a revolu- 
tionary cauldron, but the voices of the reyo- 
lutionaries among the nationalists are be- 
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coming dominant. They are listened to when 
others are ignored or scorned. 

An Urban League street worker in Chicago 
explained to me that the gang youth with 
whom she works “don’t want anything to do 
with white people. They don’t want them 
around.” 

This hatred and anger were below the sur- 
face until recently. The political activists, 
the demonstrators, were marching for inte- 
gration. Today, they stand at the edge of the 
precipice, flirting with the thought of burn- 
ing this Nation’s cities to cinders. 

Two reasons for this change seem over- 
whelmingly apparent: 

First, the disillusionment is complete; the 
dream of better things in the North has be- 
come a cruel hoax viewed from a tenement 
window. After trekking from Alabama to De- 
troit, there is no place else to go. So the anger 
turns against the city and those who run it— 
the politicians, the police, the storekeepers, 
the school officials. They are considered par- 
ties to the conspiracy. 

Second, the belief that the white man is 
readying “Hitler’s solution’—concentration 
camps and ovens—for the blacks is heard 
everywhere. The word genocide is used regu- 
larly now. 

“If America plays Nazi, we ain't goin’ play 
Jews.” This is what H. Rap Brown says and 
many in the ghetto believe they may soon be 
fighting for their very lives. Detroit con- 
tributed to that feeling. The police reaction 
convinced many black people that whites 
have a will to murder them. 

This remark, by a nationalist leader in 
Los Angeles, is typical of the many made on 
the question of possible genocide against 
black Americans: 

“How long do you think this (white) man 
is going to allow black folks to burn up his 
cities? Isn't property more important to him 
than people? I can see it coming: Ovens for 
black people.” 

Down the street, at 41st Street and Central 
Avenue in Watts, a potential follower of that 
black nationalist was already resigned to an 
early death. At the age of 17, he was con- 
vinced the game was already over, the battle 
fought and lost. He was in the white man’s 
hell and he saw no way out. 

‘Out of school and out of work, he was 
asked why he did not join a training pro- 
gram or find some other route off the corner. 

Ain't no use,” he said, dragging on a 
cigarette. He looked at me and continued: 
“Man gonna get me, kill me off, no matter 
what I do. Here in the street one night, may- 
be. Maybe on the Freeway, he stop me: BAM. 
Or maybe over there, ya know, Vietnam. 
That's the cool way. Me and the Vietcong 
out there. Bang. Bang. Me dead. Or the 
Vietcong dead. Either way, the white man 
won.” 

When the black revolutionaries speak of 
“getting it together,” they mean, among 
other things, getting that young man to 
hope that in violent struggle against this 
society he may be free at last to pursue life 
without fear of death from the white man. 

The black nationalists seem to be getting 
through to ghetto youth, where all other 
organizations and programs fail. 

“YOU ARE BEAUTIFUL” 

What the black nationalists are offering 
ghetto youth is more than a chance to par- 
ticipate in organized violence. They are tell- 
ing him all over the country that because 
he is black, “you are beautiful.” They are 
telling him the white man has been proved a 
liar and a cheat. 

In Watts, a black nationalist explained 
that “there are at least two kinds of na- 
tionalists on the street today. One is ‘do-rag 
brother’ and the other is the oratorical na- 
tionalist. 

“The only thing keeping the whole busi- 
ness from blowing wide open, right now,” he 
said, “is the oratorical nationalists. They 
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are out there trying to keep it cool. They 
biow against and how bad he is, 
but this is how they gain the respect of ‘do- 
rag’ brother. Those nationalists that every- 
body is condemning are saying to ‘do-rag’ all 
of the time, Keep cool, brother, keep it cool.’ 
‘They are the best friends America has.” 

The “do-rag” is a description 
of the unemployed high school dropout who 
sometimes wears his hair straightened or 
“processed.” The cloth that keeps the process 
in place when he sleeps is called a “do-rag.” 

Rap Brown often his belief that 
the most useful development in the black 
community is the acceptance of violence for 
political ends. But for many of the youths on 
the corners, Rap Brown and the nationalists 
are not yet real. The youths are much too 
cynical to believe that the nationalists mean 
them any more good than other politicians. 

It's all a hustle,” a youth in Detroit said 
when asked about the nationalists. 

The nationalists count on the future as an 
ally in the struggle for minds in the black 
communities. 

In the future they see the black returnees 
from the war in Vietnam as technical as- 
sistants in the struggle in the cities. “They 
have skills we need,” Rap Brown says. 

A black returnee interviewed in New York 
is training teen-agers in what he calls - 
defense.” He would say little about what 
he isdoing or why he is doing it. 

But he did say: “I went over there to 
fight “Charlie Cong’ and one day in a bar in 
Saigon, a cracker from Texas called me 
‘nigger’ for coming in the place. Soon after 
that it dawned on me that I was fighting 
the wrong ‘Charlie.’ My enemy is not ‘Charlie 
Con.“ It’s ‘Mister Charlie.“ 

The future to which the black revolution- 
aries look also contains yesterday as evidence 
of what an unchanged tomorrow could be 
like for the black urban masses. 

Perhaps the single weapon on which these 
revolutionaries rely most heavily is the his- 
tory of relations between the races in 
America. 

It is not just slavery to which they point, 
not just the lynchings that multiplied in 
the years after the collapse of Reconstruc- 
tion, not just the years of deprivation in the 
cities and abuse in the rural South. 

They point with anger at the years when 
“the law of the land” was supposedly on the 
Side of the black man. In damning white 
Americans for their failure to deal equitably 
with black people, the nationalists cite the 
black condition since 1954. 

The concerted drive for black equality in 
the United States began with a victory. The 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, long a fighter for equality 
through law, won a landmark case on May 17, 
1954. The United States Supreme Court, in 
unanimous decision, ruled that racially sep- 
arate education was unconstitutional and in- 
herently unequal. 

The drive for integration gained mo- 
mentum that day. 

But today the nationalists tell their poten- 
tial constituency that more black children 
are in segregated schools now than in 1954 
(partly because there are more black chil- 
dren), black unemployment is as high in the 
big cities as at any time since the end of 
World War I, and the condition of black 
people in general has not improved meas- 
urably. 

For most of the post-1954 years of the 
civil rights movement, the focus was on the 
rural South and the smaller Southern cities. 

In May, 1963, the battle in the cities began. 
Birmingham, Ala, was the scene. Black 
youths and Police Commissioner Bull Con- 
ner’s men met in what nearly became open 
combat. The youths faced fire hoses and 
police dogs with their fists. and rocks. 

A year later, Harlem, sometimes called the 
capital of Black America, “did the thing.” A 
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riot, with shooting and looting, broke out. 
Within hours the black-initiated violence 
had spread across the river to Brooklyn; five 
days later, the ghetto of Rochester, N.Y., was 
in flames, One month later, it was Philadel- 
phia. 

A new form of black political protest was 
inaugurated that summer. In August, 1965, 
a six-day “rebellion,” as the nationalists call 
it, erupted in the Watts section of Los 
Angeles. 

The frustrated black masses, having ex- 
hausted the picket line and the sitin, had 
found the national Achilles’ heel—the cities. 

What looms on the horizon is more care- 
fully planned insurrection, sustained and 
skilled internal warfare. The objective is 
vague. The revolutionaries speak of “escalat- 
ing the price of racism,” of making it pro- 
hibitively expensive to whites for Negroes to 
remain a dissatisfied, unfulfilled group with- 
in the society. 

I asked the revolutionaries if they did not 
believe their numbers too small to achieve 
a military success. 

Their reply amounted to this: Second- 
class status within the American system has 
taken a frightening toll on most of the 25 
million black people in this country. The 
rates of drug addiction, alcoholism and other 
forms of social pathology are indices of this 
toll. The incidence of starvation in the rural 
South is evidence, say the nationalists, of 
an attempt to blot out the Negro. 

With violence they hope to force Ameri- 
can society to transform itself, to find the 
means of eliminating racism and poverty. 
They have no military might, save for the 
ability to wreak havoc. They say often they 
would rather “die like men” than live as they 


are. 

A Black Nationalist in Detroit spoke about 
the contrast“ that be believes 
contributed to the violence there. 

It's the very fact that some Negroes in 
Detroit live very well, while most live so 
poorly,” he said. “That’s the dangerous con- 
trast that the people on 12th Street could 
see.” Twelfth Street was the scene of much 
of the rioting. “Look, this is 12th Street, look 
at the condition of these people.” The auto- 
mobile was passing burned-out stores, ram- 
shackle buildings and street corners where 
drunks and some derelicts were hanging out. 

Then, with a vicious turn of the wheel, the 
nationalist drove off 12th Street one full 
block, 

Palatial. That is the word that came im- 
mediately to mind. The name of the street 
is Boston Boulevard, and it was a two-min- 
ute drive, or a five-minute stroll, from the 
midst of Detroit's “riot zone.” But there is 
no rioting on Boston Boulevard, or on Chi- 
cago Boulevard, which is one street over. 
On these streets, the houses are one-family, 
brick and stone dwellings of Colonial and 
Tudor design. 

“Right here,” said the nationalist, “right 
next to all of that poverty, homes like this. 
And the kicker is that this is not just white 
affluence. That might not be so bad, White 
and black live here. A brother from 12th 
Street only has to walk a block and he can 
see black folks—the same color as he is— 
doing very well. Doing fine.” 

He placed the onus on the black middle 
class to find a way to show they are con- 
cerned with the plight of their brothers on 
12th Street, 

A nationalist in Watts said: 

“These so-called middle-class Negroes think 
they're going to escape. There ain’t gonna be 
no escape when that man is ready with his 
ovens. You black, you burn. That's all.” 

Among the youth of the black middle class 
there appears to be a growing commitment 
to the nationalist movement. A Columbia 
University graduate, talking about the value 
of his college education, said: 

“I am not here to prepare for a 32d vice 
niggership at General Motors.” He indicated 
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he felt a commitment to the black struggle 
instead of to himself alone. 


THE POWER OF MALCOLM X 


His generation, perhaps more than any 
other age group, was fired by the speeches 
and the political stand of one man, Malcolm 
X, who, even in death, abides with the black 
nationalist movement. 

He surely has more followers now than 
while he lived. His cutting statements about 
the white man are quoted everywhere. 

“Our shining black prince” are the words 
Ossie Davis, playwright and actor, used to 
describe Malcolm at the time of his funeral 
in February, 1965. On the streets, it is not 
his “princeliness” so much as it is his man- 
hood that is honored and emulated. 

At a time when civil rights leaders were 
urging nonviolence and “the redemptive 
power of suffering,” Malcolm X was telling 
the black masses that they should be pre- 
paring to defend themselves if attacked. 

A young man who works with street youth 
in San Francisco said Malcolm is admired 
among black youth “because he was the first 
to tell back people to be men, and not pets 
begging at ‘massa’s table.“ 

Many of the nationalists of today regard 
Malcolm X as their spiritual father and 
ideological progenitor. He articulated a dedi- 
cation to blackness as a cause and the unity 
of black people as a goal. 

A Los Angeles nationalist said he did not 
believe Malcolm X would have advocated 
violent action “until the people were ready, 
really ready.” 

He added: “There ain’t no way you can 
have a revolution of blacks without bring- 
ing in the middle class, and they just ain’t 
ready yet.” 

It is this kind of unity that the national- 
ists are working for today. 

If this goal is ever achieved, “we will then 
be able to decide,” says Ron Karenga of 
Watts, a nationalist, “whether we want inte- 
gration, separation or violent revolution.” 


MODERATES STILL DOMINATE HERE 


The center of the Negro political stage of 
Washington is still held by the racial moder- 
ates in the Negro community despite a trend 
toward black nationalism that is growing 
faster elsewhere in the Nation. 

“The reason why Washington's national- 
ism is still among the Howard students and 
not on the streets,” one nationalist said, “is 
that Washington hasn’t had a riot—yet.” 

The Washington Post survey of five major 
cities—Los Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Chicago and New York—confirmed the view 
that nationalism rises in a city after it has 
had a major racial outbreak. 

At Howard University, the story is some- 
what different from the story on the streets. 
There, the university administration and a 
coalition of students and faculty members 
functioning under a “black power” banner 
are in a struggle over the question of what 
kind of school Howard should be. 

Future “black power” eruptions in Wash- 
ington seem likely to come from the Howard 
student body, which, although much of it is 
middle class, has made a strong identifica- 
tion with the plight of lower-class Negroes. 

“Washington has all of the problems that 
every other ghetto has, and a few that other 
ghettos don’t have,” said one nationalist ob- 
server who said he did not understand why 
there was not much more black nationalist 
activity in the city. The “extra” problems to 
which the observer, a visitor from Watts, said 
he was referring were the lack of an elected 
government in the District and a black ma- 
jority in the population, much of which is 
poor and living in substandard housing. 

Negroes did turn out in large numbers 
earlier this summer when H. Rap Brown, the 
angry SNCO leader, spoke here, but Wash- 
ington is not one of the cities in which SNCC 
claims a strong following at this point. 
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[From the Washington Post, Sept. 25, 1967] 


Tue BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES—II: INTEGRA- 
TION: A NEARLY FORGOTTEN GOAL 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

It is more than 13 years since the Supreme 
Court ruled that separate classrooms for 
whites and Negroes are unconstitutional. 
That decision, Brown vs. Board of Education, 
fueled the movement against segregation in 
American society. 

Now the clamor for integration has quieted 
in the black communities. The black na- 
tionalists have taken the political stage with 
their doctrine of racial separatism. 

Central United Church of Christ in De- 
troit, the only known black nationalist 
Christian church in the Nation worships a 
black Messiah. Two Sundays after the De- 
troit riot, this is what the pastor, Rey. Al- 
bert C. Cleage Jr. told the congregation about 
the golden door of integration: 

“There is no escape for you, and when 
white people try to tell that good niggers 
can get through this golden door of inte- 
gration, don’t believe it. We don’t even want 
that door, because that’s destroying us.” 

The church is in the heart of the area 
where Detroit’s violence erupted last July. 
The membership has been gaining steadily. 

Such harsh rhetoric, barely heard a half 
generation ago, has become a new political 
language on the streets of black America. 

Louis H. Michaux, owner of National 
Memorial African Book Store and a black 
nationalist in New York for more than 30 
years, believes black nationalism is stronger 
than ever in Harlem. 

Visits to five cities—Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Detroit, Chicago and New York— 
tended to confirm this belief. 

A group of black nationalists were joking 
in Harlem one evening. One of them quipped 
to a reporter: 

“If I had integration and an Edsel and I 
wanted to sell one of them, it would be 
easier to sell the Edsel.” 

Floyd B. McKissick, national director of 
the Congress of Racial Equality, has turned 
his back on integration as a goal for Negroes. 

„. . . we are told that Negroes must be 
integrated into middle class white schools,” 
McKissick says. “In other words they're say- 
ing mix Negroes with Negroes and you get 
stupidity.” 

McKissick has an alternative in mind. 

“Maybe a school committed to respect the 
individual, a school enjoying the confidence 
and support of the community, a school 
recognized to refiect its faith in the pupil 
and the parent can achieve excellence—even 
if that community is poor and black.” 

Between the Supreme Court in 1954 and 
McKissick in 1967, a great gulf has grown 
in this Nation between blacks and whites. 

The Rev. Cleage, during a Detroit inter- 
view, used one apocalyptic example to il- 
lustrate the dramatic shift in purpose from 
integration to black nationalism, 

It happened on a Sunday in Selma, Ala- 
bama, and Mr. Cleage wasn’t there, but he 
remembers it well. The Negroes there were 
planning a march from Selma to Mont- 
gomery along Highway 80. 

National television recorded the scene as 
then-Gov. George C. Wallace’s highway pa- 
trolmen and the deputies waded into the 
marchers and beat some unconscious, That 
night, after the 11 o’clock news. Mr. Cleage 
suggests, many a black American felt he 
lived in an enemy land. 

That incident does not stand alone. There 
was the murder of three civil rights work- 
ers, two white and one Negro, in Philadel- 
phia, Miss., in June, 1964. There was the 
murder of four little girls the previous Sep- 
tember in the dynamiting of Sixteenth Street 
Baptist Church in Birmingham, Ala, And 
there were still other incidents that were 
emblazoned by the television tube on the 
national consciousness. 
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Such episodes, Mr. Cleage believes, under- 
mined the non-violent civil rights move- 
ment and “unmasked the white man to the 
black people who had not yet grasped the 
fact: We are dealing with an enemy who is 
not going to accept us into American life.” 

“Dr. King led black people to understand 
that integration could never come to pass. 
He helped black men to understand that 
‘the man’ is an enemy. When Dr. King said, 
“My dream has turned into a nightmare,’ he 
was speaking for all of us.” 


THE LAST PICNIC 


McKissick now calls the 1963 March on 
Washington “the last picnic” of the inte- 
gration movement, 

Dr. King’s dream, was that one day the 
sons of slaves and the sons of slavemasters 
would walk hand in hand in Georgia in 
peace and freedom. 

The day when black men would dare to 
dream such dreams in public, Mr. Cleage 
said, is gone. To him, there is a different— 
and more realistic—vision: A black nation 
controlling its own destiny. 

Where such a nation should be depends on 
what black nationalist is speaking. For James 
Boggs of Detroit, once a Marxist and now a 
nationalist, the city has become the black 
man’s land. 

Boggs is one of the leading theoreticians 
of the black nationalist movement in Detroit, 
which has in recent years become a leading 
center of black nationalist thinking in 
America. 

Boggs set forth his theory on black con- 
trol of the cities in an article published in 
April of 1966 in Monthly Review, a socialist 
magazine. In an interview recently, Boggs 
said he stands by what he wrote then: 

“America has already become the danger- 
ous society. The Nation’s major cities are 
becoming police states. There are only two 
roads open to it, Either wholesale extermina- 
tion of the black population through mass 
massacre of forced migrations on to reserva- 
tions as with the Indians . . . Or self-gov- 
ernment of the major cities by the black 
majority, mobilized behind leaders and orga- 
nizations of its own creation and prepared 
to reorganize the structure of city govern- 
ment and city life from top to bottom 

“But the war is not only in America’s 
cities; it is for these cities. It is a civil war 
between black power and white power, the 
first major battle of which was fought... 
between 18,000 soldiers and the black people 
of Watts.” 

The city is not the black man’s land to 
Milton and Richard Henry, also of Detroit. 
The two brothers are advocates of separate 
states for blacks. Milton is a lawyer and 
Richard is a technical writer for the govern- 
ment. 

They want states, five of them, where all 
black people can relocate and live as a nation 
separate from whites. They list such South- 
ern states as Florida, Louisiana and Georgia. 

Milton Henry postulates that black people 
were brought to America as slaves against 
their will. When the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was signed in 1863 by President Lincoln, 
Milton Henry says, “black people were not 
asked whether they wanted to be a part of 
this thing or not.” 

The Henry brothers are not alone in the 
separate state doctrine. The Nation of Islam, 
commonly called the Black Muslims, has had 
as its goal for years the separation of blacks 
from whites. 

gs and the Rev. Cleage are fighting for 
black people to control those areas where 
they now are, rather than a new and separate 
area. 

The white community must understand,” 
Mr. Cleage said, “that they have to assist 
in the transfer of power, power for the black 
community to govern itself and control its 
own finances,” 
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INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


The nationalists say any assumption that 
Negroes benefit from closeness to whites 
undermines black pride and that it incul- 
cates blacks with an inherent inferiority 
complex. Leaders of the movement also argue 
that whites have treated black people in a 
cruel manner that should not be forgiven 
and surely not forgotten. 

A black corporation executive—not a na- 
tionalist activist—made the point to a visit- 
ing reporter. 

He is a top man in one of the nation’s 
largest firms. He had just returned from 
Europe with a handsome collection of paint- 
ings, which he invited the reporter to 
examine. 

Beside the collection in the executive’s 
luxurious Riverside Drive apartment, there 
was a tiny photograph tacked on the wall. 

It showed the back of a black man who 
had been savagely lashed. Behind the photo- 
graph was a written explanation that the 
man had committed a minor infraction on 
a Louisiana plantation in the middle 1800s 
and was lashed across his back 49 times with 
a cat-o’-nine tails, 

The Negro executive explained: 

“I look at that every morning before I 
leave for downtown. It reminds me of who 
I work for. I never want to allow myself 
to be lulled into forgetting who ‘the man’ 
really is.” 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 26, 1967] 


THE BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES—III: POLICE— 
SYMBOL OF OPPRESSION 


(By Robert C. Maynard) 


Always it is the police, They are the symbol 
of oppression in black America. 

“They recruit for the nationalist,” ) 
said a street worker in Chicago. 

“All it takes to be a cop in this town is 
a 10th-grade education,” said a nationalist 
in Detroit. “So, during the riot, you had 
black dropouts out there battling white 
dropouts.” 

The Chicago street worker expanded on 
what he meant by police “recruiting” for the 
black nationalists, 

“It’s the way the cops behave that con- 
vinces these kids that the white man is 
the devil; they see what the cops are: crooks 
on the take who'll kill a black man for run- 
ning a red light.” 

It goes deeper than that. Wherever black 
men believe that white America is deter- 
mined to kill off the black population, those 
black men also believe the police are the 
vanguard of the extermination movement. 

In a survey of five cities. The Washington 
Post found a conviction spreading in black 
communities at a hard line against Ne- 
groes is being drawn in America, and the 
police man the ramparts to do the initial 
dirty work. 

A white minister in Detroit described the 
arrest procedure of black people doing the 
rioting there as “barbaric.” He recounted the 
experience of a pregnant woman arrested on 
a looting charge. 

She was told to “jump” from the police 
van, as other prisoners were told to do. She 
protested and was forced to jump from the 
van. She later was placed in a cell where she 
miscarried. The minister claims her screams 
for aid brought no response from the police 
in the statlonhouse. He went outside and 
vomited. 

A middle-class Detroit woman who wit- 
nessed some of the police behavior at the 
height of the violence said: 

“It became obvious to me for the first time 
in my life that the business of the police in a 
black community is genocide. They seem to 
feel a need to kill black people. Their hatred 
was unbelievable.” 

A boy of 15 on the West Side of Chicago 
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was asked one by a reporter what 
in this city he feared and disliked most. 

He said it was the thought of being caught 
alone on the street at night by two white 
policemen. 

“That's when they get their kicks, and I 
mean kicks,” the youth said. 

When black nationalist revolutionaries 
speak of controlling their own communities, 
they are speaking principally of controlling 
the businesses that operate there and the 
police. As long as the businesses remain 
white, so will the police, a nationalist said. 

Black teen-age boys in several cities said 
they believed that the police with whom 
they deal, or who deal with them, would 
never behave as they do on a man-to-man 
basis without the authority of the state and 
guns on their hips. 

One Chicago policeman had a gruff re- 
sponse to this intimation of cowardice. 
“Those kids talk tough,” he said. “Not one 
of them who talks all the time about police 
brutality could handle me or any other cop 
one-to-one.” 

A street worker for the Chicago Urban 
League, describing her efforts with a West 
Side gang, said that in her view the “police 
made statements not worthy of mature pro- 
fessionals” regarding the young people with 
whom she works, 

In Chicago, perhaps more than any other 
city in the survey—Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, New York and Detroit were the oth- 
ers—the black community lives in dread of 
the police. 

“The way they'll do a man is something 
awful. And right in front of his family, his 
kids. If they feel like it, they'll make a man 
feel like nothing right in front of his own 
kids.” The speaker was a black truck driver 
who had overheard a conversation a reporter 
and two street workers were having at a 
lunch counter. 

“Warning,” says a button that floats 
around in black communities, “your local 
police are armed and dangerous.” 

Few who have lived in all-black communi- 
ties seem to need the warning, They already 
believe it. 

Part of a poem, “One Way,” by Donald 
Ferguson, a young Chicagoan, says: 

“A god was begged, 
Yet allowed the taking 
Away at the end of 
A shotgun muzzle, 
Harnessed in a yellow-helmeted 
Coward's grasp of 
Authority.” 


He referred to the life of Billy Furr, killed 
on the streets of Newark while running away 
from a grocery store with part of the con- 
tents of a stolen six-pack of beer. 

In “Rivers of Blood, Years of Darkness,” 
Robert Conot’s comprehensive study of the 
violence in Watts two years ago, the author 
quotes a Los Angeles policeman: 

“Tve been waiting all my life for some- 
thing like this to happen. I’m gonna make 
mincemeat out of some of those mother 
while I’ve got the chance.” 

The Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment (different from Los Angeles Police De- 
partment) recently published a manual for 
policemen on community relations, It con- 
tains this statement, from an International 
City Managers’ Association publication: 

Today's policemen are the heirs of that 
frightful legacy of ill will built up over many 
years—the man who walks the street bitter 
at the police may still be harboring a grudge 
of forty years’ standing. 

And here is the statement of an 18-year-old 
from Chicago. Lest he be misunderstood, he 
wrote down what he had to say on the sub- 
ject of the police: 

“We do not understand why the police ofi- 
cers beat us and locked us up. They knocked 
out our front teeth, and yet I don’t hate 
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them. They used the law to prove their point. 
We think (the) point is to prove to us that 
he is bad and he wants us to fear him ... 

“We realize that there are many police, but 
we can fight them like we fight each other. 
All we have to do is get together with the 
Blackstone Rangers and the South Side would 
be safe for you, your children and our 
brothers and sisters.” 

The anger and frustration in urban ghettos 
have many causes, but the actual spark con- 
sistently is set off by the longstanding mu- 
tual hatred between police and the black 
community. 

The woman in the Chicago candy store was 
speaking of that hatred. 

“You can always tell when something bad 
happened with the cops. Angry, very angry, 
you know, the people. The cops, not so good. 
When you get back to Washington, tell John- 
son—you talk to Johnson?—anyway, tell 
Johnson: Find a way to fix it so the cops 
don’t make people so mad. Give the cops 
more money, maybe? I don’t know.” 

Up the street, a young father, out with his 
son for a walk, was asked his solution: 

“If they don’t get those bastards out of the 
Negro neighborhoods, there’s going to be a 
war. I look at them and feel like I want to 
kill. Tell you, if my kid comes home from 
school and tells me the teacher told him the 
policeman is his friend, that teacher is going 
to be in a world of trouble with me.” 

A black policeman in New York: 

“I ain’t got no whole lot to say to you be- 
cause I don’t know who you are, only who you 
say you are, but I will say this: It gets harder 
all the time to be black and a cop. Very hard, 
baby.” 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1967] 
Tue BLACK ReEvoLUTIONARIES—IV: GHETTO 
View or Vier War: “HELL, No” 


The old woman, many times over a grand- 
mother, had seen numerous summers on 
Chicago’s South Side. She brushed aside a 
reporter’s questions about violence in the 
streets. 

“I used to think all this killing and cuttin’ 
was awful, just awful,” she said. One of her 
eyes was covered with cataract. She fixed the 
good eye on the visitor to her stoop: 

“If my grandson is going to die, I'd rather 
he died right here on this street and not off 
in somebody’s Veetnam.“ He ain't got no 
business in them Chinese folk’s backyard 
noway. 

“These folks in Detroit now. All that burn- 
ing an’ lootin an’ everybody saying folks 
shouldn’t be violent. How you goin’ tell peo- 
ple, little people, not to be violent when the 
whole United States is kickin’ them little 
Chinese so awful. Don't make no sense, none 
a tall.” 

An orange sun was slipping below the Chi- 
cago skyline and the woman stared at it. 
Children in the street were excited by a 
sportscar and swarmed around it. 

“Them little boys,” the old woman said. 
“Devils. No place to go and play, nobody to 
teach em what it's all about. Mother's on the 
welfare, you know. Poppa’s gone. And the 
young men can’t find no jobs so they join 
the Army and go to Veetnam. Shouldn’t be 
no black folks shootin’ no brown folks for 
no white man. We been killing too long for 
the white man, tha’s all. I seen those boys 
goin’ off in the 42 war to kill Germans an’ 
them Japs. I watched them off this street 
when they went off to Korea. Now they're 
goin’ to Veetnam. Black folks ain't got 
nothin’ out of all these white people’s wars. 
Nothin’ but a whole lot of hell.” 

It was not the first bitter black reaction 
to the war in Vietnam where more than 
150,000 black Americans serve. 

In Detroit, the black community speaks 
proudly of the poetry of 29-year-old Norman 
Jordan, He has tried to express the ghetto’s 
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response to the war in a 2 entitled Not 
This Time, Baby.” Here is an excerpt: 


ii He 

We are on 

To you whitey 
trying to off 
yellow power 

with black power 
(killing two birds 
with one stone) 


A summary of black community reaction 
to the war would contain these points, made 
again and again: 

A disproportionate number of Negroes 
serve, are wounded and die in the war. 

The war consumes resources that could be 

to the needs of the poor. 

The war is tosecure “freedom” for Vietnam- 
ese not enjoyed by blacks in the United 
States. 

The war robs the black community of 
young men who might be leaders in the 
struggle for equality. 

Also cited is the charge that the war is 
“practice” of weapons and techniques that 
could be applied in the event of a black up- 
rising in the cities. 

At the most extreme fringe of the political 
spectrum, among the radical revolutionaries, 
the war is seen as part of a worldwide strug- 
gle against the aspirations of poor nonwhites 
for self-determination. In that respect, it is 
linked to the battle for control of the cities. 

“I figure when the paratroopers come to 
Detroit to fight me, that’s that many fewer 
paratroopers that can mess with the Viet- 
namese,“ one radical said. 

Some black nationalist revolutionaries 
speak of the war in Vietnam and the battle 
at home as the same struggle, a struggle 

the white man. 

“This beast must be stopped. The Vietnam- 
ese are doing their part and I have to do 
mine,” one San Francisco revolutionary said. 

But black feeling against the war is not 
confined to poor people or revolutionaries. 
Among middle class black people strong sup- 
port of the war is difficult to find. 

Fran's Restaurant in Harlem is the eating 
place of the black elite—that is, the black 
elite that chooses to eat in Harlem restau- 
rants. 

The manager at Frank’s from time to time 
runs secret polls on various political issues. 

Lloyd Von Blaine, the manager, is proud 
of his record. His poll, for example, matched 
the plurality of John V. Lindsay in the 1965 
mayorality election. 

The latest Frank’s poll was on Vietnam. 
Approval of the war: 1276, no, 456, yes. Is 
the U.S. ? 1107, no, 406, yes. Should 
we pull out? 1041, yes, 552, no. 

One young radical was asked why so many 
black men volunteer and reenlist if the war 
is unpopular among black people. 

“Three hots and a cot,” was the answer. 
“When there’s a decent society to come home 
to, there won't be very many black guys sign- 
ing up for Vietnam, you can be sure of that,” 
the young man said. 

James Bevel of Mobilization for Peace in 
Vietnam, says he tells black youths who ask 
him what to do if they are called: 

“When Johnson comes to get you, you say, 
1 won't go. * 

Growing in popularity among radicals is 
Matt Jones' song, “Hell, No, I Won't Go.” 

One of the last bastions of black civil 
rights respectability, the NAACP, is heading 
for troublesome division because of the war. 
Its New York Youth Division at a meeting 
recently called the war “morally unaccepta- 
ble.” That statement conflicts with the 
NAACP neutral position on Vietnam. 

The Youth Division asserted that the war 
is “a pretense on the part of this Govern- 
ment to get blacks to close ranks and retreat 
into the bag of ‘loyalty’ while their position 
in this country grows intolerably worse.” 

One widely distributed tract on the war is 
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an illustrated primer entitled “Vietnam,” 
which is of highly professional editorial and 
graphic quality. It began circulating in black 
neighborhoods about a month ago and does 
not identify the sponsoring organization. 

The only information is of the artist, T. G. 
Lewis. Its message is pitched in a simple, 
low-keyed form. 

The pamphlet lists the many black leaders 
and black heroes—Martin Luther King, Mal- 
colm X, Adam Clayton Powell, Muhammad 
Ali and others—opposed to the war. 

Showing a wounded black soldier, it says: 

“One Negro man said: ‘Why should I fight 
for a country that has never fought for us?’” 

It asks the reader, portrayed as black on 
the next to last page, to decide if “the war 
in Vietnam—the war that is fought in your 
name—(will) keep on killing?” 

There is no price tag in the booklet. A 
reporter was handed one in a Harlem store, 
and shown one by a nationalist in Chicago 
who was taking up a collection to have 
5000 printed. 

The black nationalist revolutionaries have 
a tendency to make what has been called 
“Vietnam analogy.” It was heard formulated 
this way in Chicago: 

“McNamara likes to say reason for the 
bombing of North Vietnam is to force it to 
halt its aggression against the South, White 
America has been committing aggression 
against the Nation of the black man since 
1619. If bombing cities halts aggression, I'm 
willing to try Chicago and New York.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 28, 1967] 
THE BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES—V: NATIONAL- 
ists Woo Youna 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

In the muggy air of a Los Angeles August 
night, the dozen boys stood on the sidewalk. 
It was their posture that was noticeable at 
first glance; very erect. 

They were questioning each other, in a 
Socratic manner 

“What is a man without values?” a youth 
in a Malcolm X sweatshirt asked another. 

“A man without values is a man that is 
unpredictable.” 

“What does nationalism demand?” 

“Nationalism demands study. Show me & 
true nationalist and I'll show you someone 
who studies.” 

And they had been studying. The colloquy 
sounded familiar. The building before which 
they were standing is the headquarters of 
US, the Los Angeles militant-mystical black 
nationalist organization of Ron Karenga. 

Inside, for one dollar, a visitor could pur- 
chase the “Quotable Karenga.” In it, he 
would find the answers to all of the questions 
the young men, practically all of whom had 
“Afro” haircuts, were asking one another. 

While the questions went on outside, and 
while some youths practiced karate kicks on 
the sidewalk, the man who conceived US and 
runs it with a smiling charm and firm will, 
was answering the questions of a reporter. 

The youths outside, he said, are “the young 
Simbas—Swahili for ‘lions’—the future 
leaders of a strong black nation of America. 
His chief goal, he said, is to harness the 
energy of the youth. He succeeds, he claims, 
where others fail because he challenges them 
with daring and courage, while other groups 
seek to offer an undesired security. 

If they study to be good nationalists, what 
do they study? Do they read, for example, 
the revolutionary writings of Frantz Fanon, 
the late Martiniquean psychiatrist? 

“One should read only what one has to 
read,” Karenga replied. “If I have read it, 
I will reflect it to them.” 

Study Karenga, then, and you have studied 
what is important? “Correct.” 

What Karenga calls the “young Simbas,” 
and what a Chicago police officer told a re- 
porter were “‘a bunch of no-good bastards, 
all of em.“ is that group of black youth 
between the ages of 14 and 18 years old, 
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Such non-nationalist organizations as the 
Urban League and such militant groups as 
SNCC are trying to find a way to harness, 
as Karenga claims he can, the energies and 
potential of that age group. 

The officials of every city that has had a 
major violent outbreak say that the youth 
in that group are the principal source of 
energy for the riot once it gets started. 

The Washington Post, in a survey of five 
cities, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Chicago and New York, found no organiza- 
tion that could claim it had really hit upon 
a formula that worked for large numbers of 
these youth, 

Three programs seem distinctive, but rep- 
resentative of the nationwide effort. Those 
are Karenga’s in Los Angeles, Operation 
Bootstrap in Los Angeles and the street pro- 
gram of the Chicago Urban League. They 
are listed in descending order of revolution- 
ary zeal. 

Numbers alone make the 14- to 18-year- 
olds important. In 1960, 40 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s 22 million Negroes were under the age 
of 19 and it is estimated today that half of 
the black population is under 25. 

US, Bootstrap and the Urban League each 
has different approaches and different pur- 
poses for seeking out the youth of the ghetto: 

Karenga makes no bones about it: He is 
trying to build a powerful nationalist orga- 
nization that might one day opt for violent 
revolution, 

Robert Hall and Lou Smith, the innovators 
of Operation Bootstrap, designed the pro- 
gram as a model for a possible nationwide 
black economy. 

The Urban League is trying to deal with 
the youth of the black community where 
they are, and in Chicago that’s mostly in 
gangs. What the street workers do is attempt 
to understand what the gang youth wants 
from the society and try to help him get it. 

Smith and Hall are frightened. They see a 
program on the immediate horizon in 
America. 

“It is not too far off,” Smith says grimly. 
“I don’t put ovens past white America for a 
minute. What with technology, there is just 
no more use for black folks, that's all.“ 

To Smith, there is a narrow way out: If 
black people can somehow develop economic 
independence, a system within a system, that 
does not cost whites anything, perhaps black 
people will be spared the fate of the Jews in 
Nazi Germany. 

Without a penny of Federal money, Boot- 
strap has started: 

A welfare mothers’ league that organizes 
recipients to demand their rights and is 
often consulted by the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Public Assistance. 

A training center that teaches computer 
programming, sewing and automobile 
body repair. 

A black arts school for the teaching of 
dramatics, with emphasis on black achieve- 
ment. 

A dress shop that features African style 
dresses and men’s shirts made of imported 
African print material. 

Smith looks to the day when the Bootstrap 
model is operating all over the United States 
and black enterprises are engaged in trade 
with black countries throughout the world. 
Black American enterprises would import 
raw materials and ship back finished 
products. 

Smith also strives to eliminate prejudice 
among whites through what he calls “sensi- 
tivity sessions” every Thursday evening. 

Whites come from such suburbs of Los 
Angeles as Beverly Hills to engage in what 
Smith and Hail describe as “frank dialogue.” 
Others have called it “bloodletting.” 

“If you have a white friend, and you want 
to remain friends, don’t go together to one 
of those sessions ” warned one veteran par- 
ticipant. 

Smith says the purpose of the sessions is 
“to soften up white power. They still con- 
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trol the economy and the education of the 
country. We are still going to have to save 
whitey.” 

The saving of a whole generation of black 
youth is the task to which the Urban League 
street program in Chicago is devoted. 

Gang membership figures in Chicago are 
difficult to establish because the gangs rarely 
divulge their numbers. The largest and best 
known is the South Side Blackstone Rangers. 
They have gone almost wholly “respectable” 
now, what with anti-poverty grants and a 
somewhat successful musical revue, “Oppor- 
tunity, Please Knock,” produced under the 
direction of Oscar Brown Jr. 

One youth worker at the Urban League, a 
warm and matronly woman, asked not to be 
identified by name. She spoke about a young 
man named David, who is 18 years old. 

“David feels like he’s lost,” she said. “He 
doesn’t have the confidence to feel he’s going 
to get out of his bind. He feels lost in the 
shuffle. He has had jobs, the kind of jobs 
that have been degrading as far he’s con- 
cerned.” 

WANT A PLACE TO MEET 

David is the leader of the Disciples in 
Englewood, a West Side neighborhood. The 
Disciples, whose members are known as the 
Devil’s Disciples, want a place of their own 
to meet and discuss their problems and to 
socialize, 

In what amounts to a letter to the older 
generation, David tries to explain the reason 
gangs exist: 

“I am a gang fighter, but can you say 
that your son is any better than me? I have 
three years of high school, but those years I 
have learned that school is one thing but life 
is another. My life is the Devils. . We are 
few but we fight like many. Ours is not to rea- 
son why but to live and fight and die. We are 
few but we fight like many . . . We owe our- 
selves one thing [and] that is self preserva- 
tion. This is a dog-eat-dog world.” 

Ron Karenga thinks the gang members 
have a future, perhaps for the very reason 
the police of Chicago and Los Angeles feel 
they have none, because they are disaffected 
and outside the flow of society and have no 
access route into it. 

Karenga tells his followers, and potential 
followers, that they begin to become men 
when they realize the system was designed 
to work against them, and their only re- 
course is the discovery of a culture and 
an identity of their own as black people. 

Although a Ph.D. candidate at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, he speaks 
in a language youths like David easily under- 
stand, 

SOMETHING IS WRONG 

“The Christian is our worst enemy,” Kar- 
enga says. “Quiet as it’s kept, it was a 
Christian who enslaved us. Quiet as it’s kept, 
it’s the Christian that burns us. Quiet as it’s 
kept, it’s the Christian that beats us down 
on the street; and quiet as it’s kept, when 
the thing goes down, it'll be a Christian 
that’s shooting us down. You have to face 
the fact that if the Christian is doing all 
this, there must be something wrong with 
Christianity.” 

The Davids of Los Angeles, wearing their 
yellow sweatshirts with pictures of Kar- 
enga or a lion embossed on the front, know 
this and understand it. They also know 

s “seven criteria of culture“ —-my- 
thology, history, social organization, political 
organization, economic organization, crea- 
tive motif and ethos. 

Like David, they are ready to fight. 

“We must fight for the right of self-deter- 
mination, race pride and pursuit of black- 
ness,” says . “We must believe in our 
cause and be willing to die for it and we 
should stop reading other people’s literature 
and write our own, and stop pretending rev- 
olution and make it.” 


Though Karenga’s organization has not yet 
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spread beyond Los Angeles, the appeal is to a 
national following. 

In Chicago, David is a Disciple. Karenga 
wants the Davids of Chicago, and San 
Prancisco, Detroit and New York to become 
young Simbas—lions. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1967] 


THE BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES—VI: BLACK Na- 
TIONALIST MOVEMENT SPAWNS CULTURAL RE- 
VIVAL 

(By Robert C. Maynard) 
“Yet do I marvel at this curious thing: 
To make a poet black and bid him sing” 
—COUNTEE CULLEN. 


The black nationalist movement in Amer- 
ica is spawning a cultural resurgence that 
artists and writers claim may surpass any 
previous period of artistic activity in the 
black community. 

And black nationalism has invested the 
arts with a special mission, to evoke images 
of beauty that are black and images of black- 
ness that are beautiful. 

The quantity of activity appears to be 
growing in every city. 

In Chicago, a group of black artists has 
created a mural of heroic portraits of Negroes 
that adorns the side of a tenement on the 
South Side. 

In practically every large city, journals of 
black poetry and prose are bing published 
by groups of black nationalists. 

Organizations in several cities, among them 
Washington, plan mural walls imitative of 
the Chicago effort. 

The creators in Chicago as well as those 
planning walls in other cities say the walls 
will be gifts to the poor and black community 
in exaltation of their culture. 

The nationalist movement's goal is a sepa- 
rate political and cultural identity for Ne- 
groes. The black arts movement serves the 
cultural function of that goal. 

Another source of inspiration for the na- 
tionalist movement is the Black Christian 
Church, a relatively recent development. In 
Detroit, for example, Central United Church 
of Christ, where a Black Messiah is wor- 
shipped, has nearly 1000 members and is 
growing at a rate of 25 to 30 new adherents 
each week. 

One institutional development the black 
arts movement is relying on is the black 
cultural centers, where the paintings are 
displayed, the drama and music performed 
and the poetry read. 

Washington was one of the first cities to 
have such a center, the New School for Afro- 
American Thought. 

Gaston T. Neal, one of the directors, said 
the school hopes to do more than become an 
institution to house and encourage the arts. 
“We want to train and produce black minds,” 
he said. 

One course the school offers covers the 
subjects of who black people are in relation 
to the rest of mankind, whether black Amer- 
icans are a caste or a class, “Revolution: the 
world’s and ours,” Liberalism—“an enemy or 
an asset,” all under the general title of The 
Politics of Being Black in Racist U.S.A.” 

Neal, discussing the Negro contribution to 
American culture in the past and present, 
said: 

“If they used all of their IBM machines to 
try to add up the achievement of black cul- 
ture, the machines would burst.” 

He argued that it is one of this Nation’s 
marvels that black people produced artistic 
and cultural movements in the midst of 
racial adversity. 

“If we didn’t have an inventor, a writer, a 
musician or a painter, the very idea that we 
survived is a monument in itself,” Neal said. 

Roland P. Young, appraising the growth 
of black nationalist poetry in a recent issue 
of San Francisco’s “Journal of Black Poetry,” 
said he hoped the poetry would fulfill the 
function of an “image thirst-quencher—a 
beautiful black self-image.” 
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He quotes poet LeRoi Jones, one of the key 
figures of the black arts movement, on the 
subject of black poetry. Three lines say: 


“Let the world be a Black Poem 
And let all black people speak this poem 
Silently or aloud.” 


Larry P. Neal, another of the popular black 
nationalist poets, speaks to black women: 


“Again the sea unites us 
As we couple with the land and the stars 
of our ancestors’ stars. 
Black universe. 
Embrace sky. 
Blackness. Wholeness.” 


Much of the poetry and painting which 
the black arts movement is producing is the 
work of young artists. 

By contemporary critical standards, much 
of it would be considered crude, but these 
are the standards by which the artists do 
not wish to be judged. Their critics, they 
say, are their communities, for the art is 
part of the internal black dialogue. 

In the visual arts, the great figure for 
many black artists—and some white ones as 
well—is Charles White, whose work is now 
being exhibited at Howard University Gal- 
lery of Art. 

James A. Porter, director of the gallery, 
said recently in an appreciation of White 
that he thinks of him “as the artist who, 
more than any other, has found a way of 
embodying in his art the very texture of 
Negro experience as found in life in Amer- 
ica.” 

And Neal, speaking of White, said: 

“He holds in his hands the mystique of 
the black people.” 

A Chicago poet, Eugene Perkins, in a spirit 
reminiscent of the praise given White, said 
the black artist of today should feel proud 
of the story he has to tell of his people. 

“Where we came from and how we got to 
where we are,” said Perkins, “is a story of 
beauty and strength that we need feel no 
shame to tell.” 

The spiritual black nationalist, a rela- 
tively new phenomenon, is typified in the 
Rev. Albert C. Cleage Jr. of Detroit, pastor 
of Central United Church. 

He preaches the doctrine of a Black Christ 
and says he feels on solid doctrinal and his- 
torical grounds. 

Speaking of white Christians, the Rev. Mr. 
Cleage says: 

“If they want to worship a Black Christ, 
that’s their business. Christ was a black 
man.” 

The parable of the Children of Israel trying 
to escape from Pharaoh’s Egypt is the paral- 
lel he used for black people trying to gain 
control of the territories in which they are 
in the majority. 

Alluding to the pestilence that afflicted 
Egypt when Pharaoh failed to allow the Is- 
raelites to leave, Cleage made the connection 
for his co: tion: The sermon was de- 
livered two Sundays after the Detroit riot. 

Gracing the altar of the church is the 
“Black Madonna,” @ mural by Glanton Dowell 
of Detroit. 

The Madonna is one of the black arts 
movement's most popular pieces. References 
to it are made by artists all over the country. 

One artist assured this reporter that the 
Madonna “will change your concept of 
Christianity.” 

The size of the mural and the exaggerated 
blackness of the figures contribute to its 
impact. The Madonna stands 18 feet high 
over the altar and is nine feet wide. Both 
Madonna and child are robed in white. 

For many years, the Negro artist in America 
struggled over the question of whether he 
wae AUE OF greet Sod en S NORO. Of ae 
& Negro and then an artist. The 
the black art movement today is * 
ocal: Black first. 

The generations of artists before them 
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were seeking to define themselves and their 
place regarding the larger world. 

Cullen was a product of the Harlem 
Renaissance movement of the 1920s, a move- 
ment that also produced ton 
and was the generation before Richard 
Wright. Those men, and ultimately James 

spoke to white and black. The black 
arts movement today is strictly concerned 
with speaking to black people. 

The artists are concerned with unifying 
black people, and they use their expression 
to that end. As Neal put it, “art that does not 
serve the cause of the people at this point 
is useless.” 


{From the Washington Post, Oct. 1, 1967] 
Tue BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES] BLACK NATION- 
ALIST FIGURE or 1920's Is HONORED 


(By Robert C. Maynard) 

The clouds and sun played hide and seek 
over San Francisco. It was cold when it was 
the sun's turn to hide. A Saturday morning 
crowd of about 50 was a hardy lot that had 
gathered in a small park to celebrate Marcus 
Garvey Day. 

Similar celebrations, in which thousands 
participated, had taken place in Harlem and 
dozens of other black communities across 
the Nation. 

They were honoring Garvey as the man 
who brought black nationalism to America 
a half century ago and who inspired such 
leaders as Black Muslim Elijah Muhammad, 
Malcom X and a host of others. 

Nevertheless, to most Americans, Marcus 
the father of the black nationalist 


Three decades before the black nationalist 
and Muslim movements became widely 
known in this country, Garvey was promul- 
gating his vision of independence and sep- 
aration for the world’s black people. His 
movement once was one of the most power- 
ful forces in black America and was known 
wherever in the world large numbers of black 
people lived. 

He wanted to form a nation of black 
people in Africa, with a government of its 
own. 


“We do not mean a government that will 
make us citizens without rights or subjects 
without consideration. We mean a govern- 
ment that places our race in control 

‘Twenty-five years before it happened for 
the Jews, he was arguing, in essence, for an 
Israel for black people. 

He tried to make such a homeland in 
Africa, but the move failed. He conceded at 
the time that not all black people wanted to 
repatriate themselves, but he was fighting for 
such a place to exist for those who might 
want to go to there. 

Marcus Moziah Garvey was born on Aug. 
17, 1887, to black parents in the little village 
of St. Ann’s Bay in Jamaica, British West 


and a territory of their own. 

It was an Egyptian, Duse Mohammed Ali, 
Garvey to cultivate his interest 
in Africa, but it was an American who in- 
spired Garvey to choose the United States as 
a starting place. 

Two more different men than Booker T. 
Washington and Marcus Garvey would have 
been difficult to find in Negro politics of the 
early part of this century. Garvey was un- 
compromising in his demand for black 
equality in the world; Washington often was 
ee “the great compromiser” on Negro 

But Garvey said he read Washington's 
autobiography, “Up From Slavery,” and 
“then my doom—if I may so call it—of being 
a race leader dawned upon me.“ 

The year then was 1914. “My brain was 
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afire,” Garvey said, at the thought of “unit- 


provement Association, Garvey came to the 
United States in the spring of 1916, amidst 
war overseas and racial turmoil in America. 

A great Negro exodus from the Southern 
farm to the Northern city was in progress, 
Between the boll weevil and the racists, life 
in the South was becoming untenable for 
many Negroes. 

The weevil was eating the cotton faster 
than the farm hands could pick it, and the 
racists were lynching more than ever. Fur- 
thermore, the cities were calling for cheap 
and unskilled labor to meet the industrial 
demands of the war. 

Several cities were in the throes of race 
riots, the bloodiest of which was at East St. 
Louis, III. 

‘The state of morale of the Negro was at a 
low point. Soldiers back from fighting a war 
for democracy in Europe ran serious risk of 
death or injury for failure to observe the 
caste system in the South. 

It was into this kind of America that a 
pudgy 28-year-old Jamaican came with the 
rallying cry of “Up, you mighty race!“ 

After some organizational difficulties, Gar- 
vey had a g UNIA movement in the 
United States by 1920. 

Negro World, Garvey’s newspaper, was one 
of his chief organizational instruments. It 
was widely read and widely quoted at the 
time. 

Unlike other Negro publications, it re- 
fused to accept advertisements for skin light- 
eners and hair straighteners on the ground 
that such products were degrading. 

Garvey's most widely known enterprise 
was a steamship line. It ultimately led to 
his downfall and shook the faith of his 
many followers in “Black Moses,” as he was 
later to be called. 

Garvey said he had two purposes in creat- 
ing the Black Star Line, as the steamship 
firm was known. First, he wanted Negroes to 
gain the experience and earn the profit from 
a large enterprise. Secondly, he saw the line 
as the beginning of a communication system 
among black people the world over. 

“The Black Star Line Corporation,” Garvey 
once said, “presents to every black man, 
woman and child the opportunity to climb 
the great ladder of industrial and commer- 
cial progress.” 

He and other Black Star officials sold more 
than $600,000 in stock in one year, promis- 
ing “large profits and dividends,” which 
would be earned for stockholders “even whilst 
they will be asleep.” 

His detractors charge that that is precisely 
what Black Star investors were—asleep. The 
enterprise was a total disaster, financially 
and politically. 

Seven years after coming to the United 
States and three years after he had reached 
his zenith, Marcus Garvey was convicted of 
mail fraud in connection with Black Star 
dealings. 

His other dream, that Liberia would be 
hospitable to Negro American colonists, also 
dissolved when the West African government 
said Garveyites would not be welcome there. 
Garvey charged the Liberlans had been 
pressured by European governments. 

Appeals of his conviction to the Supreme 
Court having failed, Garvey entered the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary at Atlanta on Feb. 18, 1925, 
nine years after coming to the United States 
with a dream of black liberation. 

“Garvey is a Negro, but even a Negro is 
entitled to have the truth told about him.” 
So observed the New York Evening Bulletin 
in an editorial after Garvey was jailed; no 
longer was his guilt so certain in the minds 
of critics and editorial writers. 

He did not serve his full term of five years, 
but was exiled to Jamaica instead. 
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Among the black nationalists of today, 
Garvey is honored as the man who articu- 


He died in London on June 10, 1940, hav- 
ing lived to see all but the barest bones of 
co 


his organization B 
an ironic footmote to Gar- 
vey's life. It was his movement that created 
0 


Today, the black nationalists who preach 
the concepts Garvey preached reject the 
word Negro as derogatory, preferring to be 
called black. 


CRIME: A GROWING MALIGNANCY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the magazine Nation’s Business for 
October 1967, contains an article on 
page 85 entitled “The Bitter World of 
the Policeman” that I believe can profit- 
ably be read by everyone. 

It deals with the ever-increasing break- 
down of respect for law and order in this 
country, and with the growing difficulties 
our police officers are facing in dealing 
with crime. It makes the shocking state- 
ment about Washington that, if the pres- 
ent trend is not halted, “the Capital of 
the free world may soon rank first in 
crime.” 

Mr. President, this is a situation that 
we ignore at our peril. Court decisions 
have so tied the hands of police officers 
that they are hamstrung in the perform 
ance of their duty. In many cities police 
departments now have to spend so much 
time overseeing demonstrations that 
they have little time left for preventing 
crime or dealing with it after it has 
happened. 

Many police officers feel that they have 
been let down by the community and 
the courts. Last year, according to the 
FBI, 57 policemen were murdered while 
carrying out their daily duties. This is 
a serious and appalling situation. It is a 
malignancy that threatens the very basis 
of our free society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BITTER WORLD OF THE POLICEMAN 

For $5,000 a year—a little more in some 
places and less in others—you can get a job 
that will: 

Let you work poor hours in unpleasant 
surroundings, 

Subject you to charges of brutality. 

Allow you to be jeered—and perhaps 
mauled—while dealing with the irresponsible, 
the criminal or the racist. 

22 ee eee 
Yet, tie your hands by court decisions. 
More and more across America today this 

is the bitter role of the policeman. In an 
increasing number of cities police recruiting 
is a serious problem. Police departments are 
undermanned. Young police officers are 
quitting in great mumbers. Older ones wish 
they could. 

Police morale is sinking alarmingly. 

The policeman feels that the community is 
not behind him, the press is generally against 
him and that he has been abandoned by the 
courts, 

In a civil disturbance—a race riot, for 
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instance—the police force is your first line of 
defense, the preserver of law and order. 
Americans are beginning to worry about 
the future of law and order as well as the 
terror and tone of recent court decisions. 
Prominent jurists are speaking out. Police 
administrators are disturbed, The business- 
man has a lot at stake and he’s worried. 


HOW MUCH BRUTALITY? 


Hardly a race riot in the country is not 
followed by cries of police brutality, Is it 
justified? Undoubtedly some cases are. How- 
ever, charges of police brutality are so com- 
mon now the FBI has ceased to compile them 
for routine release. 

A few recent years’ statistics tell a reveal- 

ing story. 
In fiscal 1963 the FBI investigated 1,376 
complaints of police brutality stemming 
from possible civil rights violations. Twelve 
indictments were returned resulting in four 
convictions. In 1964 there were 1,592 com- 
plaints resulting in 16 indictments and four 
convictions, 

And in 1965 the FBI handled 1,787 com- 
plaints which developed into 13 indictments 
and six convictions. 

After the Newark riot a suit was filed 
against the local police department charg- 
ing a long and continuing pattern of police 
brutality. It asked that the department be 
placed in receivership and that a special 
“master” be appointed with full administra- 
tive power over its affairs. 

Some 200 affidavits from Negroes claiming 
various kinds of mistreatment were com- 
piled in favor of the lawsuit. But the affidavits 
were kept secret. 

The New York Times wondered editorially: 
“How can police officials be expected to cor- 
rect abuses when no complaints are filed?” 


tion from the Negro community. As it put it, 
“If some police lash out indiscriminately 
at anyone with a black skin, so do some 
Negroes hurl abuse, rocks, bottles and even 
bullets at anyone with a white skin—es- 
pecially when he is in uniform.” 

Last month in Milwaukee, city police were 
subjected to four hours of indignity and 
abuse in the City Hall headquarters of Mayor 
Henry W. Maier while a group of racial dem- 
onstrators wrecked his office. 

Quinn Tamm, a retired assistant director 
of the FBI and now executive director of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
says: 

“Placing the blame on the police is an 
easy answer, but a grossly unfair one. The 
police are not responsible for the social con- 
ditions that contribute to crime nor is it 
within their direct purview to alleviate these 
conditions. The mission of the police is, in 
theory, a simple one—enforce the law. This 
does not mean some of the laws some of the 
time, but all of the laws all of the time. 

“When professional agitators such as H. 


and looting and guerrilla 
forcement in our nation has reached a crisis 
of utmost gravity.” 

The serious fact is, however, that some 
police with slum beats today turn their heads 
when crime is committed rather than suffer 
the inevitable insults and injury that would 
result if the law were enforced. 

Last year, according to FBI figures, 57 

were murdered in the performance 
of duty. 


Among the 442 persons involved in the kill- 
ing. of police officers since 1960, 67 per cent 
had prior criminal convictions and 69 per 
cent had received leniency in the form of 
probation or parole om at least one of the 
prior convictions, 
Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.) . chairman 
of the Senate appropriations. subcommittee 
for the District. of Columbia, is among those 
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concerned with the plight of the policeman. 


He is particularly worried over conditions 
in the Washington police department whose 
officers are having to cope with a skyrocket- 
ing rate of crime. 

The nation’s capital in 1957 ranked twelfth 
among 16 cities of comparable size in the 
incidence of crime. It now has been cata- 
pulted into second place. If the trend is not 
reversed, the capital of the free world may 
soon rank first in crime. 


COMPLAINTS IN PRIVACY 


Senator Byrd called in some 50 Washing- 
ton policemen in the privacy of his office to 
hear their side of the story. It was much the 
same: Not enough backing from the com- 
munity and press, unfair charges of police 
brutality and court decisions which ham- 
string them in their efforts to maintain law 
and order. 

Says Senator Byrd, “As the policeman con- 
tinues to be subjected to unfounded and un- 
just charges, as he continues to have to 
make his arrests and maintain them in the 
face of a hostile, abusive, violent mob, as 
long as he has to continue to put his life 
in great danger, feeling that he does not 
have the support or the appreciation or the 
thanks of his superiors, the press, the com- 
munity, the Congress, the Executive Branch 
and the courts, he is going to be less likely 
to want to be a policeman.” 

“They are subjecting their persons to the 
hazards of police work in vain and they 
are experiencing the ridicule of the com- 
munity, as a result of the extreme leniency 
of the courts,” Senator Byrd charges. 

“The police feel that it is a vain thing to 
arrest a man for rape, and take him in, only 
to find that he was arrested last month for 
rape and turned loose back on the streets.” 


WHILE CRIMES GO UNPUNISHED 


Police are having to cope more and more 
with demonstrations of every conceivable 
nature that all too often turn into civil dis- 
turbances, They spend increasingly more of 
their time overseeing demonstrations and 
less in thwarting crime. 

Dozens of Washington police are giving 
virtually full time to pickets marching past 
the White House. They were called upon 
recently to quell a disturbance in the House 
of Representatives where demonstrators 
illegally crashed the chamber to protest leg- 
islation. And they were summoned in force 
to maintain order in a crowd of welfare 
recipients who descended on Washington to 
oppose legislation to make them work or 
take job training to stay eligible for relief. 


disobedience of law, which in this year has 
culminated in unprecedented lawlessness 
and mob violence.” 

The Justices called for a reappraisal of 
the laws and procedures which affect the 
task of the policeman, the and 
the courts in their effort to protect society. 

law enforcement officials claim 
Supreme Court decisions over the past few 
years heavily favor the crimimal and are 
making it imereasingly difficult to obtain 
convictions. This is especially so im the case 
of stringent restrictions imposed on police 
methods of obtaining confessions. 

Testifying before a Senate committee re- 
cently, the hard-hitting New York District 


tly 
chances that a criminal will escape judg- 
ment.” 
Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen 
says: 
“Never in our history have our people 
been so threatened. Never before has. civil 
discipline been so lax. Never before has 
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leadership been so lacking. The law must be 
enforced, The great failure of our society is 
its inability to maintain law and order.” 
Judge Warren E. Burger of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals in the District of Columbia be- 
lieves that the present court system has 
grave flaws and that law-abiding citizens are 
becoming embittered and frustrated 


WHY CRIME RATE IS SO HIGH 


He says the criminal defendent in the 
United States is offered more procedural pro- 
tection—such as suppressed evidence and 
dismissal of charges because of technicalities 
in conducting searches and making arrests— 
than anywhere in the world. 

In Judge Burger’s opinion, this may ac- 
count for the fact that the crime rate in 
most countries is lower than ours. Sweden, 
for instance, with a population of eight 
million, has about 20 murders a year. Wash- 
ington, D.C., with one tenth Sweden’s popu- 
lation, has eight times as many murders. 

Where have we gone wrong? Perhaps Evelle 
Younger, former California. superior court 
judge and now district attorney for Los 
Angeles county, says: 

“Many Americans regularly and openly 
disobey laws they don’t like. The traditional 
methods of seeking changes in the law by 
urging legislative action seems old-fashioned. 
We have been sophisticating law and morality 
out of existence.” 

Much of the racial trouble today, he feels, 
is brought on by those who convince Negroes 
they can achieve all their demands simply by 
threatening a riot. And the blame rests not 
only on racial demagogues but on govern- 
ment officials as well. 

On this subject, Professor Fred E. Inbau of 
the Northwestern University Law School and 
president of Americans for Effective Law En- 
forcement, observes: 

“The philosophy of excuse and individual 
unrestraint is prevailing too often in govern- 
ment. We have the fuzzy idea that, because 
an individual is poor or socially deprived, we 
ought to overlook his criminality. There has 
been a gradual erosion of the notion that 
people have responsibilities as well as rights. 

“The Supreme Court has contributed to 
this by overemphasizing individual rights. 
But civil liberties are meaningless unless you 
can exercise them in a safe, stable society.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 


ORDER FOR ate gar e TO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
noon on Monday next, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT TO SIGN ENROLLED BILES 
DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West. Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Vice President be authorized to sign 
duly enrolled bills during the adjourn- 
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ment of the Senate until Monday, Oc- 
tober 16, 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, before I move to adjourn, would 
the Chair kindly state the pending busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is S. 2171, a bill to 
amend the Subversive Activities Control 
Act. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Presiding Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 noon Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, October 16, 
1967, at 12 noon, 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 12, 1967: 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA COUNCIL 


John Walter Hechinger, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Chairman of the District of 
Columbia Council for the term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1969. 

Walter E. Fauntroy, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Vice Chairman of the District 
of Columbia Council for the term expiring 
February 1, 1969. 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Council for 
the terms indicated: 

TERMS EXPIRING FEBRUARY 1, 1968 

Margaret A. Haywood, of the District of 
Columbia. 

J. C. Turner, of the District of Columbia. 

Joseph P. Yeldell, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

TERM EXPIRING FEBRUARY 1, 1969 

John A. Nevius, of the District of Columbia. 

TERMS EXPIRING FEBRUARY 1, 1970 

Stanley J. Anderson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

William S. Thompson, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Polly Shackleton, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 12, 1967: 
SOLICITOR GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Erwin N. Griswold, of Massachusetts, to 
be Solicitor General of the United States. 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


Lawrence A. Whipple, of New Jersey, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of New 
Jersey. 

Juan B. Fernandez-Badillo, of Puerto Rico, 
to be US. district judge for the district of 
Puerto Rico. 

Damon J. Keith, of Michigan, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan. 

U.S. ATTORNEYS 

William A. Meadows, of Florida, to be US. 
attorney for the southern district of Florida 
for the term of 4 years. 

Calvin K. Hamilton, of Missouri, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Missouri for the term of 4 years. 

Yoshimi Hayashi, of Hawali, to be US. 
attorney for the district of Hawaii for the 
term of 4 years. 


U.S. MARSHAL 


Guy W. Hixon, of Florida, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the southern district of Florida for 
the term of 4 years. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Manuel Norat, a Great Hair Stylist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, last week 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, the Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmotologists, 
and Proprietors International Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, held the 1967 all- 
American barber spectacular and first 
annual U.S.A. championships in men’s 
hairstyling. I was very pleased to learn 
that an Alaska man, Manuel Norat of 
Anchorage, won fourth place in the open 
free style international competition. In 
this competition Mr. Norat competed 
with barbers from around the world. He 
is the first from Alaska to achieve such 
an honor. The 49th State is fortunate to 
have such fine representation. We are 
indeed proud of his achievement. The 
winner of the championship was Mr. 
Daniel Ruidant of Belgium. 

Mr. Norat will be making a further 
contribution to Alaska and to men’s hair- 
styling. He has been designated as a su- 
perior hairstylist qualified to conduct ad- 
vanced training classes for barbers. This 
November he will begin the first classes 
of this kind in Alaska. Conducted by the 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
motologists, and Proprietors Interna- 
tional Union of America, AFL-CIO, this 
training will upgrade the skills of the 
profession in Alaska. 

Not only is Manuel Norat a great hair 
stylist; he is a distinguished Alaskan and 
American, and a very fine gentleman. 

I congratulate Manuel Norat on these 


accomplishments. They are a fine con- 
tribution to his State. 


Mrs. D. W. Bond, of Jackson, Tenn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY BLANTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding longtime farm leaders of 
my district passed away last Friday. 

Mrs. D. W. Bond, of Jackson, has led 
a life of dedication to her community and 
to her State and to the farming people 
everywhere. She was 86 years old when 
she died, yet she has been active in the 
Madison County Farm Bureau until quite 
recently. 

Mrs. Bond was a charter member of 
the Madison County Farm Bureau, and 
has been its secretary and a director 
since its beginning. She had been on the 
board of the Tennessee Farm Bureau 
ever since it was founded. 

In 1924, she was chairman of the 
Women’s Department of Tennessee, and 
promoted farm women throughout the 
State. She served as director on the Ten- 
nessee Rural Health Improvement Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Region of Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Women, Tennessee 
Mental Health Association, Tennessee 
Library Committee, and various commit- 
tees and boards in west Tennessee and 
the State. 

“Progressive Farmer” magazine named 
her the “Woman of the Year” in 1945, 
and she has been recognized throughout 
the South and the Nation by awards, 


certificates of achievement, and recogni- 
tion and other honors. 

She was one of the early organizers of 
the National Cotton Council, and a char- 
ter member of the Mid-South Cotton 
Growers Association. 

The people of Jackson, and the State 
of Tennessee are deeply saddened at the 
passing of one of our most outstanding 
women leaders, one who devoted her life 
to rural improvement. 


The Great Accomplishments of Ray 
Charles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently learned that during the summer, 
the city of Los Angeles formally adopted 
& resolution declaring Ray Charles Day 
in Los Angeles. In view of the inspira- 
tional way in which he has overcome 
handicaps, I am delighted that he was 
given this recognition. His great success 
in the world of entertainment is well 
known, but it is less well known that 
despite his own blindness, he has found 
time to participate in various charitable 
endeavors. 

Ray Charles is chairman of the Sickle 
Cell Anemia Foundation, raising funds 
for research for this thus far incurable 
blood disease, and has assisted the 
Christmas Seal Foundation, Radio Free 
Europe, Children’s Asthma Research, 
United Way, the Heart Association and 
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Armed Forces Radio Service, and has 
given concerts to our servicemen. 

Born to poverty and blind since the 
age of seven, Ray Charles has conquered 
handicaps. which would have floored any 
person except the most indomitable. He 
has used his natural talents and has 
honed them to a sharp perfection. 

He has many imitators, but none can 
match the individuality of his style. 
Frank Sinatra has aptly referred to him 
as “the giant of our profession.” 

The pain of his early life and the 
hardships he has overcome are part. of 
the Ray Charles sound. The term “soul 
singing” seems to have been coined for 
him. 


He now lives on the west coast with a 
lovely wife and three fine sons who he 
cannot see physically. However, Ray 
Charles has a sixth sense which is like 
an inner eye with which he can see more 
deeply than many of us who lack his sen- 
sitivity. I join with many of my col- 
leagues in wishing him many more years 
of satisfaction and solid accomplish- 
ment, 


“Horizons in Science and Technology”: 
Address by Senator Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., at Georgetown University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD the remarks 
made by my colleague from Tennessee 
(Mr. Baker] before the Middle East 
Institute’s annual meeting at George- 
town University, Friday, September 29, 
1967. The subject of the address is 
“Horizons in Science and Technology.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hortons IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
(By Senator Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., before 

Middle . East Institute, at Georgetown 

University, September 29, 1967) 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss 
with you today a problem which is of 
vital concern to all of us here, bringing peace 
to the troubled Middle East. 

The situation in the Middle East presents 
a unique opportunity and challenge to peace- 
loving men throughout the world. Rarely in 
history, I suppose, has such great effort been 
given by so many men and nations to find a 
peaceful solution to a conflict between 
nations as has been expended over the Middle 
East. In the United Nations and in the 
governments of a dozen countries around 
the world there have been efforts to find 
a Satisfactory solution to the problems and 
attritions which plague Israel and the Arab 
countries, Unfortunately no solution has yet 
been found. 

Solving our problems by peaceful means 
will suffer a severe setback if we fail in the 
Middle East. Thus, the opportunity and 


challenge to use every means at our disposal 
to find a workable solution to these problems 


are tremendous, 
I firmly believe that if the people of the 
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Middle East. cam be provided an opportunity 


three costly wars in 
recent years will be greatly reduced. 

‘Those of us in Congress are not unmind- 
full of this awesome responsibility or of the 
conditions which have created the conflict. 
I have long been convinced that the key to 
the dispute lies in the chronie shortage of 
fresh water and arable land. Water, Work 
and Food are three elements desperately 
needed if we are to erase the territorial and 
refugee problems. 

Recognizing the need for water, work and 
food, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission under Pres- 
ident Truman and chairman of the AEC 
under President Eisenhower, developed a 
plan to use nuclear energy to produce large 
quantities of fresh water by desalting sea 
water. 

When the plan was first presented, there 
was some question whether it was technical- 
ly feasible. But today, it is clearly within 
the realm of our nuclear technology not only 
to do this but to do it in a fully economic 
and competitive manner. 

General Eisenhower, who cooperated fully 
with Admiral Strauss in the development of 
this plan is actively working to see it pushed 
to fruition. In order to speed the process 
somewhat, I have introduced a resolution 
which would make ft the sense of the Sen- 
ate to endorse the proposal and to urge the 
President to make it American policy to see 
it implemented. 

I am pleased to report that 52 senators of 
both parties and all ideological persuasions 
have joined me as cosponsors of the resolu- 
tion. I am further pleased to note that Vice 
President Humphrey in a recent speech re- 
ferred to the Eisenhower-Strauss plan as an 
attractive alternative. 

The plan, which Admiral Strauss has re- 
cently revised and updated in line with the 
most advanced developments in the nuclear 
field, envisions the construction first, of a 
6600 megawatt thermal desalting reactor 
which would produce 450 million gallons of 
fresh water per day at a cost of about $200 
million, Two other plants, one of equal size, 
the other somewhat smaller, would also be 
constructed. It is planned that they would 
be self-financing. I will discuss the meth- 
od of financing in a moment. 

This quantity of fresh water, more than 
the combined flow of the major tributaries 
of the Jordan River, would immediately pro- 
vide an abundance of water for irrigation and 
industry. Of equal importance, however, is 
the fact that the construction of the desalt- 
ing plant and of the water and power dis- 
tribution systems will immediately provide 
jobs for many of the untrained and unskilled 
refugees in the area. After completion of the 
plant, the enormous expansion of available 
arable land will provide a tremendous de- 
mand for agricultural workers. 

Thus, construction of the plants would 
provide enough work for the unskilled and 
unemployed refugees, enough water to ir- 
rigate the land which in turn would provide 
continuing work and food for the people of 
the area. 

This, then, would remove much of the 
source of irritation among the peoples of the 
area in their disputes over the available water 
from the Jordan and its tributaries and the 
arable land. 

Earlier I mentioned that the Eisenhower 
Plan provided an unusual if not a unique 
method of financing. I believe that you are 
all familiar with the fiscal problems facing 
this Congress. As a result the Foreign Aid 
program requested by the Administration has 
been cut in the House and Senate by $647 
million and $837 million, respectively. It does 
not take unusual political insight to recog- 
nize that new foreign aid commitments, no 
matter how attractive nor of what signif- 
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ieance, will have rough sledding in the Con- 
gress. General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Strauss have proposed that the financing of 
the Middle East project be funded through 
an international corporation modeled after 
our own Comsat. (I have proposed that the 
corporation be named MEND for Middle East 
Nuclear Desalting Corporation, but like most 
other aspects of the proposal, only the results 
are important, not the details.) Admiral 
Strauss, with his vast experience in interna- 
tional finance is convinced that the world 
banking community will enthusiastically 
support this project. For the United States to 
make an investment in this project seems far 
more likely than to expect an outright grant 
when we are faced with the continuing costs 
of the Vietnam War and our domestic prob- 
lems. It is interesting, however, to note that 
even the total cost of this project, which is 
estimated to be no more than $1 billion, is 
well under the estimated cost of $2 billion 
which the five-day war in the Middle East 
this past spring is estimated to have cost, or 
the fact that our foreign aid to the countries 
involved has totaled nearly $3 billion over the 
past 20 years. 

Finally, I would like to discuss an aspect 
of the Eisenhower Plan which has not at- 
tracted sufficient attention yet, but which I 
feel probably offers the most hope for achiev- 
ing peace in the Middle East. As we all know, 
we have reached a communications stalemate 
in solving the crisis. The Arabs won't talk to 
the Israelis and the Israelis won't talk to the 
Arabs. Other governments have tried with- 
out apparent success to bring the warring 
parties together. International organiza- 
tions have met with a similar and notable 
lack of success in bridging the gap. We are 
thus faced with a total vacuum in the all 
important effort to resolve a most unhappy 
situation. The establishment of an interna- 
tional corporation such as MEND, which has 
as its very core the objective of solving the 
problems of the Middle East, will provide a 
forum at which both sides may reach a com- 
mon understanding for their own national 
interests, unencumbered by previous biases 
and influences. I do believe that the very 
nature of this corporation can and should 
be used as a vehicle to accomplish what in- 
dividual national interests cannot today ac- 
complish. Creation of such an entity would 
provide a non-national third party with 
which both the Arabs and Israelis could talk. 

Another thing that excites me about the 
Elsenhower-Strauss proposal is the fact that 
this would be a major breakthrough in the 
use of the constructive power of nuclear 
energy to make peace rather than using its 
destructive power to prosecute war. 


Post Office Should Issue Stamp Marking 
50th Anniversary of Independence for 
Three Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege to work toward the issu- 
ance of a commemorative postage stamp 
to mark the 50th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
three Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 

This proposal was originally made by 
the Independence for Baltic States Com- 
mittee of Washington and Baltimore. 
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This committee has informed me that 
approximately 283 of my colleagues in 
the House and 54 Members of the U.S. 
Senate are supporting the issuance of 
this stamp. This widespread support in 
the Congress clearly demonstrates the 
great deal of interest this proposal has 
generated. 

It has come to my attention that the 
Citizens Stamp Advisory Committee of 
the Post Office Department will meet on 
Friday, October 13, 1967, to discuss its 
1968 stamp program. I would strongly 
urge members of this committee to give 
favorable consideration to the issuance 
of a commemorative stamp in 1968 mark- 
ing the 50th anniversary of independence 
for the three Baltic States. 


The Morality of Our Commitments in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY BLANTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the current debate in both Chambers 
of Congress about the Vietnam war, I 
would like to enclose in the RECORD at 
this point a recent speech I made on the 
subject. 

I was invited by my church, the First 
Methodist Church in Adamsville, Tenn., 
to deliver the Layman’s Day address on 
Sunday, October 8. For my topic, I chose 
“The Morality of Our Commitments to 
Vietnam.” 

The theme I have tried to emphasize 
in this speech is that when we debate 
our commitments in Vietnam, we some- 
how have lost the perspective of the full 
picture. Too often we ignore history, and 
more often do we ignore the long-range 
future. 

The remarks I made at my hometown 
church are as follows: 

THE MORALITY OF OUR COMMITMENTS IN 

VIETNAM 

It is an honor for me to speak before 
this congregation on Layman’s Day. I am 
humbled at the opportunity. 

The theme of my message concerns a 
subject of major importance for all Chris- 
tians. It is—“The Morality of Our Commit- 
ments to Vietnam". 

Our country was settled by religious 
people. Our Declaration of Independence 
inyoked Divine Providence to guide our 
people through the perilous days of the 
Revolution. In fact, down through our en- 
tire history, our Christian heritage has been 
as deeply rooted as the very democratic sys- 
tem of government it spawned. 

This heritage poses a paradox for our gov- 
ernment, Because of this deep Christian 
framework, the actions of our government 
are always scrutinized by citizens on the 
basis of whether activities are morally right 
or wrong. 

In Russia a recent public opinion poll 
published by TASS ‘ndicated only 20 percent 
of the people have any belief in God. In a 
state-run society like they have, it is no 
wonder the people are passive and do not 
inquire into the motives of their govern- 
ment’s policies. 
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This passiveness of the Communist people 
in regard to their own government leaves 
their leaders free to pursue aggressive policies 
almost free from dissent from the inside. 
Yet, here in our country, the morality of 
our government’s actions are often chal- 
lenged openly—in the streets, in the pulpits, 
and in the free press. 

I have given you a contrast to show you 
that it is difficult for a democratic 
to run its government. And when it feels 
obligated to pursue policies it feels in the 
nation’s best interests, it must sometimes— 
indeed often times—provoke much dissent 
at home. Dissent is both helpful, and neces- 
sary, in a country which was born out of 
dissent. 

In Vietnam today, this country has more 
than half a million young men fighting a 
war. It has provoked much dissent here at 
home and abroad. Many have charged that 
we are morally wrong, that our actions go 

the conscience of our heritage. 

The simple fact is that because of morality 
in our decision-making processes, we have 
been less imperialistic than most of the world 
expects us to be. We are in many ways the 
Rome of the 20th century—the mightiest 
nation in our era and in the history of 
civilization. With just one-sixth of the world’s 
population, we have more than one-half its 
wealth. 

We could have conquered half the world in 
the past few decades—and probably could to- 
day if we wanted to. Yet our policy-making 
processes are so orientated toward doing the 
moral thing in respect to the rest of the world 
that we have been restrained from an aggres- 
sive path. 

One very influential Senator has written a 
best seller entitled “The Arrogance of Power”. 
He feels the United States is very imperialis- 
tic because of our power. He is wrong. When 
we exploded the first atom bomb 18 years ago, 
we used it to end a war, not to start one. And 
we have not used it since. It is our morality, 
our conscience which prohibits its use. We 
alone had the atomic power to conquer any 
nation we wanted to in the closing days of 
the World War H. We could have annihilated 
all our then existing enemies, and those we 
believed our future enemies. But our morality 
restrained us. 

The real aggressor in Vietnam and the 
World today is not the United States of 
America. The real aggressors are Russia and 
Communist China, The arrogance of power 
is an apt description of Communism—not 
western democracy. 

Without any Christian heritage to guide 
them in their dealings with other peoples, 
these atheist countries have not been reluc- 
tant in plundering, killing and conquering. 
For those of you who might not remember— 
and for those politicians who claim they have 
been brainwashed—let we cite some exam- 
ples: 

1. The Russians have built an iron curtain 
around numerous weak Eastern European 
countries, too feeble to defend themselves 
after the ravages of World War II. Let us in- 
quire into the morality of the conquest of 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia. 

2. In Asia, the Russians imposed their will 
on Mongolia, while the Chinese atheists were 
and are today committing genocide against 
the very religious people of Tibet, 

3. It is not the United States that has in- 
surrectionists and terrorists in Africa, Latin 
America and Southeast Asia. It is not our gov- 
ernment that has trained and armed terror- 
ists in 23 countries of the world. 

4. It is not the United States that is 
fighting India's troops in Sikkim this past 
week. 

These are but a few glimpses into what 
atheistic Communism—masquerading as 
peace lovers—are doing in the world today. 
Communist governments look upon their 
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people as unite to produce for the state—not 
individuals. It is no wonder that dissent in 
communist countries is met swiftly by im- 
prisonment or death. It is no wonder—with- 
out a conscience to guide them—millions of 
people behind the Iron Curtain died in the 
Stalin purges, and presently the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution? 

Aggression is nothing new to the Com- 
munist. Our reaction is not new to them 
either. We met their challenge in Korea, We 
repulsed their aggression with force. Today, 
the same totalitarian philosophy which has 
made slaves of their own people is trying 
to do the same thing to the poor and back- 
ward people of tiny South Vietnam. 

The strategy is typical. While outwardly 
they seek to appear as wanting peace with 
the rest of the world, they secretly ignite the 
fires of war. If the co-existence they talk of 
is the same co-existence they have shown in 
their actions in the Dominican Republic, in 
Cuba and the Vietnams of the world today— 
then it is a fraud. When we respond with our 
power, they immediately shed crocodile tears 
in the forums of the world to cast the role 
of aggressor on us. 

They have succeeded, unfortunately, in 
convincing much of the world—and even 
some of our own brightest minds—that we 
are at fault in Vietnam. 

The Communists are no fools. They are 
masters of deceit and treachery. There is 
nothing they would not do to see our pres- 
tige and power defeated. Lest we not forget 
that Stalin even allied himself with Hitler 
in 1939 when he thought it would help Rus- 
sia. Then he begged us to help him after 
Hitler turned against him. 

They know our power. But, they also know 
our policy-making processes, They know that 
the morality in the decisions we make would 
not permit us to attack them first. They know 
too that they could not risk a direct nuclear 
confrontation with us, And since they know 
that Communism is a dogma that cannot 
flourish until the last vestiges of free enter- 
prise is gone, they seek to weaken us, to 
destroy us, by bogging us down in limited 
wars which drain our economy and our man- 
power. 

The Communist-inspired “wars of libera- 
tion” are the strategic weapon against the 
United States in a day when nuclear war- 
fare would otherwise mean defeat. Here in 
these far-off brush wars rests their only hope 
in beating America. The land that is the 
stage of these wars is destroyed. This means 
nothing to the Communists. It is the chance 
to weaken us that is their goal and only con- 
cern. 

In Vietnam, we are fighting Russia and 
China by proxy, just as we did in Korea 
15 years ago. 

The bullets that kill our young men are not 
made in Vietnam. North Vietnam is so dis- 
organized and ravaged by our bombings that 
munitions cannot be produced in the quan- 
tity their troops need. The bullets and bombs 
which have snuffed out the lives of almost 
15 thousand Americans—the bullets that 
have killed thousands of Vietnamese soldiers, 
and thousands of helpless women and chil- 
dren in the villages—they were made in Rus- 
sia and China, and their puppets. 

The same lies we hear out of Russia today 
are the same lies that we have heard for 
the past 50 years—and under their smoke- 
eer have passed half the world’s popula- 
tion. 

It angers me for people to say that it is 
immoral for America to stand with the Viet- 
namese in defense of their country. It angers 
me because Vietnam is in reality a frontier 
for the entire world against a bigger, more 
powerful enemy than the ragged Viet Cong 
peasants could ever be. 

The morality of our commitments in Viet- 
nam goes beyond the fact that we are duty- 
bound to honor our treaty with the South 
Vietnamese. It goes beyond a commitment 
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to defend a mere piece of Asian real estate. 
The morality is that we have to stand up 
to Godless Communism in Asia, or else we 
will have to fight them on our own shores 
someday. 

As Christians, we all have a stake in Viet- 
nam. We also have a duty to the young Amer- 
icans we have sent into battle there. But we 
also have a duty to those men who gave their 
lives in Korea, in the two World Wars, and 
in the battles for self-preservation we fought 
in the last century. For if we fail now, 
haven’t we in effect turned the victories of 
past wars into defeats? Have those who have 
died before us merely bought some extra 
time for our country? 

The spilling of blood, the snuffing out of 
an individual's earthly existence—these are 
alien to our faith. But when the very faith 
is being put on the firing—when it faces an 
enemy who would prohibit our faith in 
God—then we must resort to the powers we 
have to stend before that tyranny. 

I am not pleased with all aspects of the 
Vietnam war. 

I am not happy to see Americans maimed 
and crippled and sent home in boxes to 
weeping parents. I am not happy to see our 
resources, our great wealth, being diverted 
from use in our own communities because of 
its need 13,000 miles away. 

But we are doing the only moral thing we 
can do. We cannot abandon helpless people 
to the savagery of these aggressors. We cannot 
tire of our commitments and cause the col- 
lapse of all Southeast Asia. We cannot lay 
down our arms and run in the face of an 
enemy. We no longer live in an isolated 
world. 

The real brainwashing today is the brain- 
washing of good-intentioned people into 
thinking we are not morally right. History 
depends on our steadfastness. It would in- 
deed be our failure to our Christian heritage 
if we told the world today that the strongest 
defender of Christianity no longer believes 
in the right of peoples everywhere to self- 
determination and freedom. 

The defense of freedom is a heavy burden 
for this generation to shoulder. But if we 
appease when we should stand firm, we only 
shift that burden to our children. This would 
be immoral. 


Nebraska’s Achievements in Education, 
Competition, and Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, the First 
onal District of Nebraska has 
had occasion to feel great pride in the 
accomplishments of three of its citizens 
who have been brought to national at- 
tention during recent months. Two of its 
young people have been a particular 
source of pride. 

Jennifer Reinke, age 14, of Deshler, 
Nebr., won the 40th Annual National 
Spelling Bee in June of this year. Before 
competing in the national contest here 
in Washington, Jennifer met and de- 
feated competitors on the county, 
district, and State levels. 

We are equally proud of Kenneth 
Cline, age 13, of Lincoln, Nebr. On 
August 19 of this year Ken won the 
National Soap Box Derby contest. In 
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addition to winning the race itself, Ken 
also won the best design trophy. He says 
that he spent over 1,400 hours building 
his car. It has a 15-coat handrubbed 
lacquer finish, rabbit fur upholstery, ad- 
justable suspension system and a dual- 
cable adjustable angle brake. Ken is 
going to be a designer and racer of sports 
cars someday. 

Young people such as Jennifer and 
Ken are the key to the future progress 
of our Nation. 

The first district can also point with 
great pride to William E. Galbraith of 
Beemer, Nebr., who was recently elected 
American Legion Commander. Com- 
mander Galbraith’s filling of this post 
follows a career of service within the 
Legion organization itself and in his own 
community. In 1965 he received the 
School Bell Award from the Nebraska 
State Education Association for out- 
standing contributions as a layman to 
the cause of education, and the School- 
masters Award for similar service. 

He has been both schoolteacher and 
farmer and is now managing his own 
livestock feeder business in addition to 
participating in the direction of the First 
Fidelity Insurance Co., of Nebraska, and 
the Community Development Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that Nebraska’s 
pride in these three citizens is well 
founded. The standards of excellence in 
achievement they have established, both 
teenagers and adult, reflect a willingness 
to serve and to work. Standards such as 
these have produced American individ- 
uality and excellence in the past. This 
country needs more of this kind of 
performance. 


Resource Conservation and Development 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, in sev- 
eral areas of this Nation of abundant 
natural resources, the economic opportu- 
nities of the citizens do not match the 
potential provided by land and water. 
There are not enough jobs; farm income 
is low; industry and marketing facilities 
are inadequate. To bring these areas and 
their people into the mainstream of 
American economic progress requires 
special efforts and good coordination of 
those efforts. 

An outgrowth of the soil and water 
conservation movement is providing this 
spark in 41 areas of about 2 million acres 
each—resource conservation and de- 
velopment projects, authorized by the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. These 
projects draw on the experiences of these 
decades of conservation which have 
sown that where land is used and 
treated properly, where water is managed 
carefully, benefits go beyond the individ- 
ual property to broader economic im- 
provement in entire communities. 
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In these projects all segments of the 
community—rural, suburban, and ur- 
ban—work together to solve local prob- 
lems and improve resource use. Programs 
of Government agencies already at work 
increase their efforts, and leadership is 
provided by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. All together, it is a highly effective 
team, whose efforts can already be 
measured on the land and in the 
pocketbook. 

In the 20 multicounty areas au- 
thorized for USDA operations assistance 
by July 1, 1,894 specific measures had 
been activated by that date; 473 of these 
have already been completed and 520 
others are being installed. 

The project measures cover a wide 
range of activities to conserve, develop, 
and improve the natural resources, pro- 
vide more employment, improve public 
facilities, and better community life in 
the project areas. For example, 387 meas- 
ures concern development of recreation 
facilities, to help meet our growing needs 
for outdoor recreation and at the same 
time provide a source of added income. 
Nearly 200 have to do with multiple- 
purpose water developments to provide 
water for farm, city, and industrial uses; 
water for wildlife and recreation; and 
protection against flooding. Eighty-three 
measures are designed to increase proc- 
essing and marketing facilities that will 
make use of local farm crops and 
woodlands. 

After all measures are installed, and 
developments completed, more than 
47,000 man-years of continuing annual 
employment are expected to be provided. 

Five additional projects have moved 
into the operations stage since July 1. 
In the remaining 16 projects, local lead- 
ers have been at work, taking stock of the 
natural resources of their areas and 
planning together for development and 
wise use of those resources. 

The R.C. & D. project approach is 
quickly proving its merit as a way of 
molding local resources and local initia- 
tive to make communities better places 
to live and work. It puts life and action 
into the rural areas development concept. 


A Proposal To Bring the Remains of 
Christopher Columbus to Washington, 
D.C., for Permanent Burial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Columbus Day, 455 years after the dis- 
covery of America, I wish to join my 
colleagues in commemorating the cour- 
age and daring of this great Italian 
explorer. 

He faced opposition, fear, superstition, 
and an uncharted sea to discover a new 
world of opportunity for all men who 
searched for a better life. 

Christopher Columbus is buried today 
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in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo in 
the Dominican Republic. Because his 
vast discovery brought the world to the 
North American Continent, I am today 
proposing that our Government enter 
into preliminary discussions with the 
Government of the Dominican Republic 
for the purpose of exploring the possi- 
bility of transferring the remains of 
Christopher Columbus to a permanent 
resting place in Washington, D.C., so 
that a suitable monument to his vision 
and genius may be built and shared by 
all Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of the cospon- 
sors of legislation to make Columbus 
Day a legal holiday in the United States, 
as well. This legislation is overdue. We, 
who owe so much to this outstanding 
Italian explorer and the men who braved 
the unknown Atlantic to follow him, 
should at the earliest opportunity make 
every effort to announce to the world our 
debt to his genius. 

A permanent memorial to Christopher 
Columbus would be a beacon for all who 
envision a better, richer world. Wash- 
ington, D.C., the capital of the free world 
is the logical place for such a monument. 

Columbus is part of each of us. A 
monument dedicated to his greatness 
will reflect in some small measure our 
depth of appreciation and gratitude. 

He deserves to take his place among 
the heroes who have brought the full 
benefits of the North and South Ameri- 
can Continents to men of all races, 
ereeds, and nationalities around the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope our Gov- 
ernment will seriously consider under- 
taking these discussions at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Columbus Day Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the observ- 
ance of Columbus Day has come to mean 
more than the honoring of this vision- 
ary’s lofty achievement in discovering 
America. It has become an occasion to 
mark the courage and fortitude of sub- 
sequent immigrations. 

Minority groups representing millions 
of immigrants have come to identify with 
him, for his undaunted spirit was the 
same as that of their forebears who came 
to this country in search of new vistas. 
Whether their ancestors came to this 
country willingly or of necessity, the 
virtues that enabled Columbus to suc- 
ceed still hold promise of rewards. 

Our able colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey, the Honorable Peter 
W. Roprno, has long been a champion 
of those who came to our shores as 
strangers and contributed immeasurably 
to our country’s greatness; of those who 
through their toil and loyalty and devo- 
tion to America and their families have 
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demonstrated as no “demonstration 
project” could, the wealth of opportunity 
this Nation offers; of those who trans- 
ferred to their children their sense of 
responsibility and their ideals of good 
eitizenship. 

At a Columbus Day celebration in 
Detroit, Mich., on October 8, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey eloquently ex- 
pressed his deep devotion and under- 
standing of these loyal Americans. 

On this Columbus Day, I submit Mr. 
Roprno’s remarks for the RECORD: 


COLUMBUS Day CELEBRATION 


(Remarks of the Honorable PETER W. RODINO, 
Jr., Detroit, Mich., October 8, 1967) 


I am delighted to be here with you in the 
Motor City to join in the annual celebration 
of one of the great, unexcelled moments in 
all recorded history—the opening of an en- 
tire new world to civilization. 

From earliest boyhood, this has been a 
favorite holiday of mine, and with the pass- 
ing years I have lost none of my youthful 
enthusiasm for it. I hope I never grow too 
old, too hardened, too blasé to enjoy and 
relish this festive event when we render 
fitting tribute to the one-time weaver from 
Genoa, whose vision, skill and courage made 
possible that great moment of discovery. 

The celebration of Columbus Day tradi- 
tionally serves a twofold purpose. It is an 
occasion for festive social gatherings, and a 
time for solemn contemplation. Fun and 
frolic have their place. So, of course, does 
serious thought. 

And, tonight’s happy occasion is one of 
the few bright spots in an otherwise gray 
and somber year. 

It has been a long, distressing season of 
depressing events, what with the rash of 
rioting in our cities, the outbreak of war and 
tenuous truce in the middle east, and the 
unsilent guns and elusive peace in Viet Nam. 

Clearly, the situation could be better. 

And yet, for all the noisy, raucous demon- 
strations and counter-demonstrations; for 
all the violent hate-America rallies; for all 
the carping and criticism, I have yet to dis- 
cover a better nation in all the world. 

Despite its flaws and failings, the United 
States remains the most democratic, the 
most prosperous, the most forward-looking, 
the most humane nation on the face of the 
earth. 

Imperfect though it may be, ours is a more 
perfect union than any who would belittle 
us have been able to create. 

I do not say these things to wave a flag, 
although I am still old fashioned enough to 
believe that patriotism is not old hat. 

I say these things, these complimentary 
things about America, because we somehow 
lose sight of them in the heat and fury of 
momentary discontent. 

Not for a single instant do I doubt that the 
United States will endure, for this nation of 
ours is unique. 

And, a great part of its unique quality is 
inextricably bound up with the boldness 
and daring of Christopher Columbus. 

I often wonder what it must have been 
like, setting out to penetrate the mystery of 
the dark Atlantic in those three tiny ships, 
so pitifully frail and ill suited to the awe- 
some challenge that lay ahead. 

What faith and courage it must have taken 
to dare unlock the secrets of that vast, un- 
charted ocean—at the mercy of navigation 
instruments so crude and winds s0 
capricious. 

Few believed that Columbus could suc- 
ceed. The wise branded him a fool, and fools 
thought him crazy. 

To the doubters and detractors, the un- 
daunted Columbus had a simple one-word 
answer: 

“Adelante,” 
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In Spanish, it means: ahead! Forward! On- 
ward! 

To himself, in his native Italian, Christo- 
foro Colombo must have thought: 

“Vanti, Sempre Avanti!” Onward—ever on- 
ward! 

Adelante. Avanti. Onward! No matter what 
the language, that one word captures the 
spirit and echoes the everlasting significance 
of the legacy of this great man. 

The indestructible faith, the penetrating 
vision, the unalterable determination of 
Christopher Columbus had conquered myth 
and mystery. The terrifying riddle of the At- 
lantic had been solved. The veil had been 
lifted. The wise who had doubted and the 
fools who had scoffed had been proved 
wrong. 

With raw courage and iron will, Colum- 
bus had pressed onward, ever onward, 
to carry the Old World to the New 
World, here to begin a stirring new chap- 
ter in the story of mankind ... for the 
towering achievement of Columbus did not 
end with discovery and exploration. 

On his subsequent voyages (there were 
four in all), Columbus made the first at- 
tempt to colonize the lands he had dis- 
covered. In so doing, he became the father 
of immigration and the founder of the great 
melting pot that was to become America. 

And so they came, year after year, the tired 
and the poor, the downtrodden and the op- 
pressed, the lovers of liberty and the seekers 
of freedom from the Old World to the new.. 

They came with faith and hope in heart 
in search of dignity, equality and oppor- 
tunity. 

They brought their religion and their cul- 
ture, their arts and their crafts, their skills 
and their ambitions—and with bare and 
bleeding hands they pushed the frontiers of 
freedom forward and they helped to make 
America great. 

They became doctors and lawyers, busi- 
nessmen and bankers, artists and musicians, 
ag and professors, workers and execu- 

ves. 

In time of war, they proudly proved their 
patriotism (even as they are doing now), 
fighting and dying for the adopted nation 
they loved, that the light of liberty not be 
snuffed out by turbulent tyranny. 

As with Columbus before them, the way 
to the new world was long and trying, but 
still they came—your fathers and mine— 
braving the hazards and the perils on their 
arduous, difficult trek from the countryside 
and mountainside, from city and hamlet, 
across the wide ocean to the land of promised 
opportunity. 

Yes, they came, the young and the old, 
with a rich warmth in their souls and a 
determination to succeed. With their hands 
and their sweat, they built the great cities 
of America, its roads and highways, its rail- 
ways and skyscrapers. And for good measure 
they threw in all their love and loyalty and 
devotion, and they became intertwined in 
the fabric of their adopted land and they 
enriched the tapestry of America’s heritage. 

They labored unselfishly that we who fol- 
lowed them would inherit the priceless gifts 
and treasured traditions of a free and pros- 
perous nation. 

This, my friends, is the stuff on which our 
forebears were made. The spirit to get 
things done; the will to achieve; the deter- 
mination to accomplish—this is the legacy 
of the immigrant to his adopted land; to the 
land he gave so much of himself, though he 
often received so little in return. 

Let me emphasize this. The American of 
Italian heritage seeks neither favor nor re- 
ward because he is of Italian descent. 

But he should not, and must not, be de- 
nied fair and just treatment because his 
name ends in a vowel. 

His abilities should not be ignored because 
he is of Italian origin. He should not be by- 
passed for promotion or advancement be- 
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cause his ancestry is Italian. His climb up 
the ladder of success should not be impeded 
by prejudice. 

The American of Italian heritage should 
not have to be twice or three times as good 
as a rival in order to gain recognition; and 
yet we must admit that too often this is 
true, all too true. 

Such treatment, to be sure, undermines 
our fundamental concepts of decency, re- 
spect for human dignity, and fair play. It 
makes the Bill of Rights an unpaid i.o.u., 
and the Declaration of Independence an un- 
collectable promissory note. 

The practitioners of this kind of indefen- 
sible behavior ignore the powerful contribu- 
tions of the Italian-rooted American com- 
munity. 

They choose to see only the sensational 
headlines that link Italian-sounding names 
to crime. 

Because it suits their purpose, they forget 
that all nationalities have their bad actors, 
their rotten apples, their disowned and their 
discredited. 

What a heavy cross to ask law-abiding, 
law-respecting Americans of Italian descent 
to bear! 

A tiny minority, an infinitesimal fraction 
of evil-doers is being used to sully the repu- 
tation of a proud and wonderful ancestry. 
Now guilt by association is insidious—but 
guilt by reason of national origin, often gen- 
erations removed, is worse. 

We cannot, we dare not, ignore this. 

As a Member of Congress, if you will par- 
don the personal reference, I fought for 17 
years to eradicate the anti-Italian bias that 
was built into our Federal Immigration Act. 

The quota system, based on national ori- 
gin, has, with your help and the help of 
many enlightened people, at last been 
scrapped, and we no longer have to live with 
the smug implication that the people of one 
country are better and more welcome in the 
United States than the people of other 
countries. 

Good fruit, they say, needs more time to 
ripen. If so, the democratizing of our immi- 
gration laws must certainly be a prize 
melon! 

But the important point is that victory 
was achieved, the wrong was recognized and 
corrected—through the democratic process, 
under law and order, and within the frame- 
work of our established Government. 

I think this is pertinent to the problem we 
presently face among groups demanding im- 
mediate results and instant miracles. The 
justness of a cause does not always turn 
the wheels of progress as quickly as we would 
like, even in an age of supersonic travel and 
speed-of-light communication, Perseverance, 
determination and patience are those Colum- 
bian qualities so necessary and essential to 
the ultimate victory over bigotry and racism, 

This casts light upon another marathon 
campaign I have been waging to right a wrong 
of long standing—to establish Columbus Day 
as a national holiday. 

Congratulations are certainly in order for 
your fine work here in Michigan in observing 
Columbus Day as a State holiday. But a 
State holiday and a national holiday are 
never the same. Even though 37 other States 
now mark this important date in history, 
none of these observances can give to Colum- 
bus Day the measure of respect and impor- 
tance it justly deserves. 

The Nation owes a heavy debt of gratitude 
to the Americans of Italian descent, who al- 
most singlehandedly have kept alive the 
tradition of a Columbus Day observance, and 
who have championed its growth and promi- 
nence as a holiday of consequence and mean- 


It is not, however, and it should not be, a 
holiday solely for Americans of Italian her- 
itage. It should and must be a holiday for 
all Americans who are justly proud of their 
common heritage; a common heritage that 
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began in the early dawn of October 12, 1492, 
when that stalwart Genoese bent his knee to 
the earth of the new world and prayerfully 
thanked God for the divine guidance that 
carried him and his crew safely across the 
Atlantic. 

Last Wednesday it was my privilege to de- 
liver the opening speech at a public hearing 
called by the House Judiciary Subcommittee 
to help decide whether Columbus Day should 
be a national holiday. 

I said then that I could think of no reason 
why it should not. 

And I emphasized that whether Columbus 
was actually the first, or second, or even the 
third voyager to reach these shores is purely 
academic and totally irrelevant. It subtracts 
nothing from the intrepid admiral's daring 
and determination, It detracts nothing from 
the everlasting significance of his unique and 
towering achievement. 

I outlined for the Judiciary Subcommittee 
my dream of a Columbus Day observance 
as a multipurpose national holiday. 

It would recognize Christopher Columbus, 
his heroic voyage and his historic discovery. 

It would be a day on which all Americans 
could reaffirm their faith in the future and 
express their willingness to face with confi- 
dence the imponderables of unknown tomor- 
rows, in the spirit of Columbus. 

Further, Columbus Day would be a perfect 
occasion for the Nation to pause each year 
to pay homage to the cause and challenge of 
discovery, invention and exploration. It 
would be a fitting time to review our progress 
in the search for technological advances to 
improve our way of life; to evaluate our gains 
in the patient quest for cures to diseases 
that kill and cripple; to apprise the wondrous 
probes into the vast void of outer space, and 
the still unknown secrets of the ocean depths. 

Finally, Columbus Day would be a day to 
honor immigrants of all nationalities and 
to acknowledge their contributions to the 
building of a strong, just and prosperous 
United States of America. 

President Kennedy correctly called us “a 
nation of immigrants”, and the Congress 
already has acted to establish Ellis Island as 
a permanent reminder of our indebtedness 
to those who came from foreign soil and who 
gave their brain and their brawn—and not 
infrequently, their lives—that their adopted 
land could grow and flourish. 

Just as George Washington is called the 
“Father of our country”, so Christopher Co- 
lumbus deservedly should be remembered as 
the “Father of immigration”, for it was he, 
and no other, who made the first attempts 
at colonization in the new world. 

In honoring our immigrants on Columbus 
Day we will do more than show our grati- 
tude for their countless contributions to a 
better, safer America. 

We will be simultaneously striking a 
powerful blow against discrimination and 
the intolerable prejudice of those who insist 
upon judging a man by where he comes from, 
or where his parents or their parents came 
from, without regard for individual ability, 
integrity, loyalty or any other distinguishing 
and commendable characteristics. 

The observance of Columbus Day as a na- 
tional holiday will, I-am certain, prove to 
be an effective instrument to blunt the 
vestiges of discrimination, prejudice and 
bigotry, and it will complement and enhance 
our calendar of national holidays. 

I am happy to report to you this evening 
that we are making headway. I know that 
we made a favorable impression upon the 
Judiciary Committee, for the witnesses who 
followed me were many in number and im- 
posing, even as they were eloquent and ar- 
ticulate. 

And I would not be surprised if this Co- 
lumbus Day celebration turns out to be his- 
toric, although for a reason you might not 
have expected. This may mark the last Co- 
lumbus Day as a State holiday. 
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I sincerely hope that by next year Colum- 
bus Day will be observed by all Americans, 
from coast to coast, as a national holiday. 
5 Day deserves this honor and pres- 

ge. 
It will truly be a holiday for all Americans. 
But I have no doubt that Americans of 
Italian heritage will honor it with just a 
little extra show of love and just a little 
additional feeling of reverence, respect and 
heartfelt warmth, 

Thank you. 


A Salute to Gen. Casimir Pulaski and the 
Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12. 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to join with the Mem- 
bers here in paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of Gen. Casimir Pulaski on the occa- 
sion of the anniversary of his death. 

His role in resisting the forces oppress- 
ing his beloved Poland has been cele- 
brated by the historians of every free- 
dom-loving nation. Every American 
schoolboy has been taught the debt of 
gratitude that our own country owes to 
the contributions and courage of this 
great patriot. As we revere his memory, 
we honor through him that love of lib- 
erty and that dauntless spirit, stemming 
from his Polish heritage, which sent him 
forth to fight for freedom in the New 
World. 

Through the centuries Poland has had 
its great leaders—men of extraordinary 
capabilities, character, and courage. Yet 
all of the great men of Poland, no mat- 
ter how varied their spheres of influence 
or different their fields of endeavor, have 
inherited several things in common 
which gave them their reason for being— 
their love of God and their religion, their 
love of country, and their burning desire 
for its eventual liberation. 

At the beginning of modern times all 
of western Christendom owed a debt of 
gratitude to Poland when King John So- 
bieski drove the Turks back from Vienna 
in 1683 in one of the most decisive vic- 
tories in history. Had the gallant So- 
bieski failed, all Europe would have been 
subjected to a yoke of slavery and Chris- 
tian culture would have been destroyed. 

Poland's contributions to the success 
of the Allies during World War II, and 
the fight of her people to preserve west- 
ern civilization once again as they did 
in the battle of Vienna in the 15th cen- 
tury, make it mandatory that all true 
Americans support the demands for jus- 
tice for Poland in the United Nations. 

The heroic stand of Poland in 1939 in 
the face of aggression by superior force 
was an example of courage unparalleled 
in history. Poland’s contributions to the 
military success of the United Nations in 
the drive to final victory and peace, and 
her sacrifice in the cause of humanity, 
merit every consideration. We must keep 
the sacred pledges that were made to 


necessity of obtaining the wholehearted 
cooperation of all the smaller nations 
who look to us for justice. 


continue your efforts to restore Poland to 
its prewar glory. The buoyant idealism 
and splendid patriotism, together with 
the deep Christian concept of the right, 
which have characterized the Polish 
spirit in the past, have done much for 
our own country and should certainly do 
much for Poland. 

Civilization is based upon a reign of 
peace and justice, and for this reason 
America has been ennobled by the spirit- 
ual contributions of her citizens of Polish 
descent. By being true to their culture 
and their creed, Americans of Polish 
ancestry cannot help being true to their 
country. Their love of Poland and desire 
to make it free will only enhance their 
love of America. All of us might well be 
proud if we could contribute as much 
as Pulaski did to progress in the United 
States and peace in the world. 


Proposed Adirondack Mountains National 
Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
proposal for the establishment of a na- 
tional park in the Adirondack Mountains 
of New York has occasioned consider- 
able concern and comment from the peo- 
ple of the area. An excellent editorial en- 
titled “Time for Action!” in the Tupper 
Lake Free Press sets forth the threat that 
this proposal holds for the economy of 
the village of Tupper Lake. It was this 
same community that was sorely threat- 
ened in 1965 by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s closing of its Sunmount Veterans 
Hospital. Again, this community sees it- 
self threatened by yet another possible 
Federal action. This editorial, together 
with my response to it contained in a 
letter to the editor of the Tupper Lake 
Free Press, sets for the concern of the 
community and my own position on this 
proposal: 

[From the Tupper Lake Free Press, Sept. 14, 
1967] 
TIME FOR ACTION! 

The more we read about the plans for the 
proposed Adirondack Mountains National 
Park and the persuasive line being followed 
to “sell” the idea to the public, the more con- 
cerned we become that this is not just a far- 
out and impossible dream which will sputter 
out after the novelty wears off. 

Whether we like it or not—it can happen 
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park idea contend that it is essential to pre- 
serve the wilderness character and “natural 


quire another one million acres” within the 
Adirondack park blue line, in which time, 
because of the rocketing climb in popula- 
tion pressure and “greater demands for eco- 
nomic exploitation of the private lands”, 
such lands would be made unsuitable for 
either forest preserve or national park uses. 

A question-and-answer document released 
recently by the national park promoters dis- 
misses New York State’s present Adirondack 
State Park as “little more than a public 
relations tag“ and charges that “the park 
does not exist. . It is a myth”... This 
should come as something of a surprise to 
those interests which have bucked the rigid 
“forever wild” provisions pertaining to the 
state-owned Adirondack timberlands, and 
which have been in effect for three-quarters 
of a century 

The plan provides that the legislation to 
authorize establishment of the national park 
would also provide for the Secretary of the 
Interior to promulgate zoning standards, 
formulated in cooperation with the towns, 
to guide town zoning within the authorized 
national park boundaries and at park en- 
trances .. Incorporated towns outside, but 
adjacent to the boundaries of the authorized 
park would be “encouraged to improve their 
zoning ordinances” so as “to prevent de- 
velopments incompatible with the purposes 
of the national park”... “Within the speci- 
fied village and resort exclusions or enclaves, 
the Secretary of the Interior’s authority to 
acquire land by condemnation would be 
suspended “unless zoning failed to comply 
with the approved standards, or unless a 
property owner failed to comply with town 
zoning consistent with the approved stand- 
ards, or unless necessary to provide public 
access to lakes, streams or other important 
park features”. 

The procedure is spelled out quite defi- 
nitely. Private homes within the proposed 
park “built prior to a date specified in the 
legislation” would be permitted to remain, 
with “essential surrounding land, usually 
not exceeding three acres” .. . Existing 
commercial ventures not consistent with 
park purposes (including subdivision of land 
for sale and commercial timber production) 
could be acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment for park purposes by condemnation, if 
necessary ... Undeveloped land would be 
acquired for park purposes as rapidly as pos- 
sible, by transfer, purchase, exchange, dona- 
tion or condemnation ... “Purchases are 
negotiated on the basis of competent ap- 
praisals of fair market value by qualified, 
impartial real estate appraisers familiar with 
property in the area”... The plan gen- 
erously adds that “reserved use and occu- 
pancy by the owner for life, or for a term of 
years, can be allowed if purchase on this 
basis will meet the needs of the Service and 
are justified in cost. . . in general, eminent 
domain proceedings are utilized only as a 
last resort, when all other reasonable efforts 
or negotiation have failed” ... In brief, 
you'll sell, whether you wish to or not, and 
at a price regarded as “fair” by government- 
paid appraisers, —-whether or not it’s “fair” 
by your standards 

All hunting and trapping would be banned 
within the park... To ease the blow to 
towns which would lose heavily in state 
taxes paid on lands within the town limits 
“a limited series of payments in lieu of 
taxes” would be arranged “until increased 
income from the park establishment and 
operation would make the local communities 
economically viable” ... 

That's the picture. . Possibly for some 
areas the proposed Adirondack Mountains 
National Park would make no great differ- 
ence economically. For Tupper Lake, insofar 
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as we can see, it would be a disaster, This 
community is situated just outside the pro- 
posed park boundary, and would enjoy none 
of the recreation development possibilities of 
the villages in the “resort enclaves”, —Lake 
Placid, Saranac and Old Forge ...On the 
contrary, with the forced sale of the big park 
lands, by condemnation procedure or other- 
wise, —Whitney Park, Litchfield Park and 
others which for many years have assured a 
continuing supply of raw materials for the 
forest products industry, —Tupper Lake 
would face the bleak prospects of closed 
mills, vanished payrolls and a sleighride 
downhill to the status of another Derrick. 

We're still not convinced that the Adiron- 
dack National Park will become a reality, 
provided enough opposition to the project 
develops . . A couple of years ago this 
community faced up to another potential 
disaster when Uncle Sam decided to close 
Sunmount VA Hospital. The fight which 
Tupper made at that time didn’t save the 
hospital as a Veterans Administration Facil- 
ity, but it DID spark the change-over to 
state operation, preventing the loss of the 
biggest single employer in the area and giv- 
ing Tupper an institution which promises to 
grow and develop with the passing years. 

The same community-wide action is essen- 
tial now. . . We strongly urge our readers 
to write Congressman Robert C. McEwen, 
Governor Rockefeller, State Senator Ronald 
Stafford and Assemblyman Glenn Harris, 
registering opposition to the proposal and 
calling on them to use every means at their 
disposal to prevent its becoming a reality 
If you don’t feel like composing a letter of 
protest, and you with the sentiments 
in this editorial, —clip it out and mail it to 
them, along with a brief note to the effect 
that it sums up the way most of us here feel 
about this important question 

Economically, this region has little going 
for it other than lumbering and the resort 
trade. . With lumbering and forest prod- 
ucts manufacture killed by national park 
restrictions. Tupper’s future would be pretty 
much all behind it 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1967. 
Mr. Louis J. SIMMONS, 
Editor, Tupper Lake Free Press, 
Tupper Lake, N.Y. 

Dear Lov: I noted with interest, apprecia- 
tion and agreement every word contained in 
your outstandingly excellent editorial en- 
titled “Time for Action!” 

It has always seemed to me, as a native 
Northern New Yorker and one who has spent 
over half of his adult life in legislative bodies, 
that too many plans and suggestions for 
what to do with the Adirondacks come from 
everywhere but the Adirondacks. The Park 
Avenue friends of the forest are ever ready 
to suggest what would be best for the Ad- 
irondacks. Usually, as an after thought, they 
have some form of addendum to point out 
that it would also be a great boon to the 
people living in the Adirondacks. 

I am sure that I represent the feelings of 
many of my North Country constituents 
when I react with less than enthusiasm to 
the proposal for the Adirondack Mountains 
National Park. 

Every facet of this proposal does violence 
to the interests of the area and its people, 
and, yes, I would say both its year-round 
resident population and visitors as well. The 
National Park proposal does not mean in- 
creased recreational use—it means less, A 
plan that would ban all hunting and trap- 
ping is to me inconceivable of having any 
sound conservation or economic value. To 
allow a deer herd to become so numerous 
that starvation would be the only harvester, 
is so unenlightened as to be appalling. 

Your editorial made many excellent points, 
including the matter of payments in lieu of 
taxes. I am sure that with many of your 
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other readers, I share a skepticism about the 
“increased income” that would come from 
this proposed park. 

Our North Country has long felt the ad- 
verse economic effect of an already too re- 
strictive policy on the use of our forest lands. 
It is my view that the proposed park would 
be a further and gigantic step in the wrong 
direction. 

In conclusion, I am pleased to report that 
a number of your readers accepted your sug- 
gestion that they write to their Congress- 
man, Without exception, those letters ex- 
pressed strong disapproval of the proposed 
national park. These letters, and the excel- 
lent editorial that prompted them, were ap- 
preciated by the writer of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. McEwen. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute today to Chris- 
topher Columbus and all our good Italo- 
American citizens and friends on Colum- 
bus Day. I am happy to be a sponsor of 
H.R. 5057, which I introduced on Febru- 
ary 8, 1967, a bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday, to be known as Co- 
lumbus Day. 

Columbus Day, as now celebrated by 
35 States, including my own Pennsyl- 
vania, falls on October 12. This day 
stands as a memorial and honor to Chris- 
topher Columbus. This great Italian dis- 
covered and brought to Europe’s atten- 
tion the vast American Continent. Co- 
lumbus’ voyage was severely difficult and 
only the enthusiasm of this powerful 
leader kept the expedition on its course. 

Four hundred and seventy-five years 
ago today was an important day for 
Americans when Columbus actually dis- 
covered America. In this age of exciting 
space explorations, we should pause to re- 
call and pay tribute to Columbus, because 
his journey stands as a monument of hu- 
man courage, bravery and enthusiasm. 
He was a powerful leader who kept his 
expedition of three ships and handpicked 
crew of 90 on its course, in spite of ex- 
treme hardships, and unfavorable winds. 
Although Columbus had made numerous 
voyages to the Mediterranean, Iceland, 
and the African coast, and studied under 
the most advanced geographers and 
navigators of the day, his determination 
in seeking a western route to Asia led to 
his landing on our shores on October 12, 
1492. 

More recent years have seen an in- 
creasing appreciation of this great 
Italian navigator. In 1892, 400 years after 
the discovery of this continent, President 
Benjamin Harrison recommended to the 
American people that October 12 be a 
general holiday. President Harrison 
called for Americans, as much as possi- 
ble, to “cease from toil” and devote them- 
selves to such exercises as may best ex- 
press honor to the discoverer and their 
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appreciation of the great achievements 
of the four completed centuries of Amer- 
ican life. 

Keeping in mind the spirit of President 
Harrison’s appeal, and also as a tribute 
to the many outstanding Italo-American 
citizens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, Pa., including Justice Michael A. 
Musmanno, Judge Ruggero J. Aldisert, 
Judge William F. Cercone, Charles G. 
Notari, Frank J. Zappala, and my good 
friends in the Italian Sons and Daugh- 
ters of America and the Sons of Colum- 
bus, I am glad to join in paying tribute 
to Christopher Columbus on October 12, 
and strongly urge that Columbus Day be 
made a national holiday. 


Thaddeus Kosciuszko: 150th Anniversary 
of His Death—October 15, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1817, Thaddeus Kosciuszko died. 
This Sunday marks the 150th anniver- 
sary of his death. With him died an era 
of individual devotion to principle that 
was without equal in history. 

Kosciuszko was the heart and soul of 
that era. His entire life was spent bat- 
tling for an ideal. His goal was freedom— 
freedom for men and women who had 
never known freedom; freedom for those 
who had labored under tyranny and op- 
pression all the days of their lives. 

When he came to this country from 
Europe to help in our Revolutionary 
War, he was well acquainted with the 
selfish tyrannies of kings. So he offered 
his life to total strangers who believed 
as he did—that men had the right to 
decide for themselves what their destiny 
would be. 

His courage in battle led men to risk 
their lives as readily as he risked his. His 
zest and enthusiasm renewed them when 
they tired and were discouraged and 
despaired of defeating the hordes of red- 
coats that swarmed at every hand. 

There seemed to be nothing Kosciuszko 
could or would not do for the fiedgling 
American government, from designing 
fortifications for West Point and Fort 
Delaware, to leading charges in clash 
after clash with enemy forces. 

Eventually, Cornwallis was defeated 
and the peace was signed. The United 
States of America was a free and inde- 
pendent new nation. Praise and riches 
were lavished on Kosciuszko, but he was 
troubled by the grave news from across 
the sea in Poland. He could not rest, but 
sailed at once to lend a hand to help his 
doomed nation in any way he could. Yet 
even he could not withstand the massed 
armies of Russia and his revolt was 
smashed and he was captured and thrown 
into a Russian prison. 

But they could not crush his spirit 
or his mind. 

Eventually, when he was set free, he 
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sought out his friends in the United 
States once more. Congress, recognizing 
his great contribution to our victory 
over the British, presented him with 
grants of land and an independent in- 
come. On every hand were well wishers, 
friends, and admirers. 

But, as dark clouds gathered over 
Europe, this man who had never chosen 
a soft life, resolved to return to the 
frontlines in the war against tyranny. 
Before departing, he turned over his for- 
tune and holdings in America to his 
friend Thomas Jefferson, with the stip- 
ulation that they be used to establish a 
school for Negroes and to buy and free 
Negro slaves. Slavery was the great 
blemish on American democracy. Kos- 
ciuszko—who hated all forms of oppres- 
sion and human suffering—by his ex- 
ample taught America a lesson in 
conscience that could not be ignored. 

President Jefferson carried out his 
wishes to the letter and set his own 
slaves free upon his death. 

February 12, 1809, was Kosciuszko’s 
63d birthday. On that day, far across 
Europe and the Atlantic Ocean, a child 
was born who was to proclaim Koscius- 
zko’s lesson in freedom to all his coun- 
trymen and to the world. Abraham Lin- 
coln was equal to the challenge. 

Kosciuszko lived in an age of violence; 
of shifting borders and shifting loyalties; 
of fear and oppression, hunger and dep- 
rivation. And war. Early in life, he de- 
cided to devote his talents and his al- 
lotted time on earth to changing the old, 
old order. 

Love of liberty radiated from him as 
light from a torch. He inspired men to 
look beyond themselves; to reach a little 
higher than they thought themselves 
capable; to see life as a continuing gift 
from God to be used carefully, wisely 
and with respect for all men. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko inspired a gen- 
eration. Always, always by his example 
he urged men to improve, to better them- 
selves, to stand for something, and not 
to fear dying if it meant others might 
live freely and with dignity. 

Now this Nation he crossed a conti- 
nent and an ocean to help is confronted 
with a global struggle that is not con- 
fined to national borders and territories. 
Today, the entire world is at stake and 
all who live in it must become involved 
in survival or face the consequences of 
their indifference. 

Our national involvement in Vietnam 
is a blunt statement to all the nations 
with whom we share this tiny planet that 
the United States stands for something. 
Our word is good. 

There is not a man among us, whether 
in the White House, in the Congress, or 
in the towns and cities across the coun- 
try who likes what we are doing in Viet- 
nam, None of us wants to be there. 

But the history of too many great na- 
tions has been a history of appeasement, 
capitulation, and eventual defeat. 

Our technological progress is great 
and growing. But it is also conservatively 
estimated that Red China will have a 
deliverable hydrogen weapon capable of 
hitting any target, anywhere on earth, 
in less than 5 years. 

I ask you, What good would it do at 
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this stage of development in the terrible 
weapons of war to say America will de- 
fend her own borders and no others? In 
a nuclear age there are no borders. Only 
targets. 

Our globe, which holds so many hun- 
gry, oppressed millions, must be Amer- 
ica’s concern. We have the conscience, 
and the power, to do something to help. 

If we can convince Red China and the 
Communist governments in Hanoi and 
Moscow we will not sacrifice Asia—as 
Poland was sacrificed, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and nation after nation in every 
corner of the world throughout history— 
we may buy enough time to persuade 
these hysterical warlords with their hor- 
rifying ability to destroy the world that 
there can be no victor in a global holo- 
caust. 

They have whipped themselves into 
frenzied dreams of conquest, somehow 
believing that conquering a hungry, over- 
crowded world will remove them from 
the responsibility of solving their own 
gigantic domestic problems. 

We must convince them a war with us 
would be impossible of victory. And we 
must persuade them to talk of peace 
instead of war. 

We have not much time. We in America 
could use these next few years franti- 
cally living the good life at home while 
the shadow of death slips over the world 
as one by one the small, defenseless na- 
tions are absorbed and crushed by com- 
munism. 

But what about responsibility and the 
American dream of liberty and self- 
determination for all men? As long as 
our pledge stands for something and our 
commitments are made in honor, we are 
living up to the good words we have 
preached to the world in easier, more 
peaceful times. 

Just as Kosciuszko was on the side of 
right, regardless of the odds, so must 
we—each and every one of us—be on 
that side, too. 

Adlai Stevenson might have had Kos- 
ciuszko and all of us in mind before his 
death when he wrote: 

What counts now is not just what we are 
against, but what we are for. Who leads us 
is less important than what leads us—what 
convictions, what courage, what faith—win 
or lose. A man doesn’t save a century or a 


civilization, but a militant group wedded to 
a principle, can. 


Proposed Patent Cooperation Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, our 
technologically oriented society has 
focused attention on our patent system 
and that system is today under active 
study in a number of areas. President 
Johnson has proposed enactment of a 
patent reform bill to modernize the U.S. 
patent system, and this measure is be- 
fore the Patent Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee. On another 
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front, the U.S. Patent Office is engaged 
in international cooperative endeavors 
with other countries. A draft Patent Co- 
operation Treaty has recently been 
brought forth by the United Interna- 
tional Bureau for the Protection of 
Intellectual Property. These significant 
developments are described in detail in 
a recent address by Secretary of Com- 
merce Alexander B. Trowbridge before 
the Patents Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and I in- 
sert the speech by Secretary Trowbridge 
in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE ALEXAN- 
DER B. TROWBRIDGE, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
TO THE PATENTS COMMITTEE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New Yorg, N.Y., SEPTEMBER 8, 1967 


It is my very real pleasure to be here with 
you today to discuss the improvement of our 
patent system—a system in which we as ad- 
ministrators and you as users have a common 
interest. 

Efforts of improvement can be classified 
as long-range undertakings whose benefits 
will accrue for decades to come, just as the 
original Constitutional provision for patent 
protection has served us for 180 years. 

Most of our time in this fast-moving world 
is taken up with short range objectives. Ob- 
viously both are important—laying the foun- 
dation for progress in the years ahead by the 
improvement of over-all systems, and making 
short-run adjustments that meet the imme- 
diate needs of the day. 

President Johnson’s Patent Reform Bill 
illustrates this Administration’s concern with 
long-range improvements in our economic 
system. 

In transmitting the measure to Congress 
last February, the President noted that the 
patent system has “helped American business 
to translate the ‘fire of genius’ into the prod- 
ucts and processes that have enriched the 
lives of all of us.” 

But he also pointed out that “institutions 
must change to meet the demands of our 
times,” and I think it is clear that modern- 
ization is long overdue. 

If the patent system is to continue to serve 
us well it must be strengthened and stream- 
lined to cope with the challenges of the 
decades ahead. It must keep pace with both 
expanded trade and new technology. Even 
more, it must create a better climate for ex- 
panded entry of American businessmen into 
international markets. And it must provide 
for prompt disclosure and use of new tech- 
nology in this country. This will benefit not 
only American business but also the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The NAM, under the leadership of your 
Committee Chairman, Frederic O. Hess, has 
been among those most active in defining 
the problems facing the patent system and 
in relating them to business interests. 

One problem that illustrates the need for 
reform is the unnecessary and burdensome 
duplication of effort in protecting inventions 
internationally. This duplication bears heav- 
ily on the patent offices of the world and on 
businessmen engaged in world commerce. It 
creates an artificial barrier to world trade. 

An average of three patent applications 
is filed internationally on each invention 
patented. This means that of the estimated 
650,000 patent applications filed worldwide 
each year, two-thirds are duplicates or mul- 
tiple filings of other applications. Each is 
processed individually in each country. 
Moreover, companies and individuals must 
plow through a complex maze of divergent 
laws and customs which have grown up over 
the years, involving even the size of paper 
which must be used or the number of type- 
written lines per page. 

In this country, dissemination of tech- 
nological advances is often delayed by the 
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very system designed to accelerate disclosure. 
U.S. patent applications are now kept secret 
until a patent is issued, and this can take up 
to five years or more. 

Because of built-in delays, businessmen, 
unaware of a competitor’s work, may invest 
substantial sums reinventing something al- 
ready patented by a competitor. I find it hard 
to believe that knowledgeable American con- 
cerns actually search published foreign pat- 
ents and applications to find out what other 
American companies are trying to patent 
right here in this country. 

As you know, this Administration has 
moved on a number of fronts to update the 
patent system and gear it for more rapid and 
effective service to business and the public. 

You are all familiar, of course, with the 
recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mission and with the Patent Reform pro- 
posals he sent Congress in February to im- 
plement the Commission's work. This bill 
would bring about the first major revision of 
the patent system in more than a century. It 
is designed, as the President said: 

“(1) To raise the quality and reliability of 
US. patents. 

“(2) To reduce the time and expense of 
obtaining and protecting a patent. 

“(3) To speed public disclosure of scien- 
tific and technological information.” 

The President added that these changes 
would also bring our own system into closer 
harmony with those of other nations. 

Better international cooperation will lead 
naturally to better protection of intellectual 
property. And this, of course, is the rationale 
behind our new bilateral information and 
search exchange agreements with Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Japan, Austria and other 
countries. All of these pilot studies have not 
been completed. But so far we have learned 
some valuable lessons from them, notably 
that the quickest way to end expensive, in- 
efficient, massive duplication is through a 
multi-nation system within the framework 
of existing international cooperative ar- 
rangements. 

Accordingly, the U.S. Delegation asked the 
Paris Union last fall to have the United In- 
ternational Bureau for the Protection of In- 
tellectual Property undertake an urgent 
study of the duplication problem, As you 
know, the result was the proposed Patent 
Cooperation Treaty which is being considered 
by your Committee here today. 

I do not propose to discuss in any length 
the President’s Patent Reform Bill, except 
to emphasize my support for its provisions 
and their underlying objectives. We want 
the most effective and efficient patent system 
to serve this country in the future. Enact- 
ment of the Reform Bill, I am convinced, 
will achieve the goals laid down by the 
President and will bring our patent system 
more fully in line with its Constitutional ob- 
jectives, 

Nor do I propose to discuss in any detail 
the Patent Cooperation Treaty. We are en- 
couraged by BIRPI’s effort and initiative and 
anxious to see further development and re- 
finement of its work. 

But I would like to outline what I think 
are the broad objectives of a modern, efficient 
patent system and to relate them to our na- 
tional and international goals. 

Simply stated, the patent system should 
provide effective incentives for the greatest 
possible development and use of new tech- 
nology in this country and in international 
markets. 

To the extent that it is able to achieve 
this goal— 

It will enhance our standard of living, 
which increasingly is founded upon a so- 
phisticated technological base. 

It will facilitate the transfer of new tech- 
nology across national borders to spur eco- 
nomic progress in all parts of the globe. 

And finally, it will permit us to compete 
more effectively in international markets 
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where new technology is at the very cutting 
edge of competition. 

We are in a period of both continuing ex- 
pansion and keener competition in world 
trade. U.S. exports climbed to record levels 
last year, and are now running at an annual 
rate of $31.2 billion. Obviously there is the 
closest relationship between our export ex- 
pansion and our technological progress, For 
example, we can now replace reduced exports 
in low-technology products with increased 
exports in high-technology products. 

Just as technological changes bear heavily 
on efforts to expand exports, so does the 
success of U.S. firms in penetrating high- 
technology foreign markets depend largely 
on their ability to obtain foreign patents to 
protect inventions and innovations. This in- 
terrelation will increase, of course, as our 
mix of export products becomes more sophis- 
ticated. Clearly, the trend is toward greater 
reliance on patent safeguards. The export 
prospects for the future continue to be bright 
for highly technical products in which for- 
eign patent protection could be a deciding 
factor in successful competition in foreign 
markets. 

The world market to which U.S. business 
looks for customers has widened to include 
many countries which were ignored or not 
even in existence twenty years ago. These are 
the so-called less developed countries—less 
developed in an industrial sense, but in many 
cases with abundant natural resources. It is 
generally recognized that they must be 
brought into the international patent system 
to help speed their economic development, 
and their potential as trading partners. 
BIRPI has been conducting a vigorous pro- 
gram in this regard and we in this country 
heartily endorse it. One difficulty is that few 
of the developing countries have either the 
personnel or the government machinery for 
the complexities of a patent system. BIRPI 
has instituted arrangements in 
which our Patent Office is cooperating. Useful 
seminars already have been held in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. BIRPI has also 
supervised the drafting of a legal model for 
a national patent system. 

In talking about international cooperation, 
a distinction is sometimes drawn between 
our national or domestic interests and our 
international objectives. I can’t see any dif- 
ference between the two. For the patent sys- 
tem to be truly effective, it must serve both 
to foster progress at home and to stimulate 
our international commerce. 

Both the Patent Reform Bill and the pro- 
posed Patent Cooperation Treaty envisage 
far-reaching changes in old and established 
customs and practices. For this reason, if for 
no other, they invite controversy and opposi- 
tion, To the extent that this is constructive 
and in the national interest, we welcome it. 
To the extent that it is self-serving and de- 
signed to create roadblocks, we deplore it. 
Whoever would oppose these measures be- 
cause he is against change, per se, or for other 
purely subjective reasons, has a real obliga- 
tion to review his position in light of the 
national interest—not to say that of his busi- 
ness or his profession, It is less than respon- 
sible to pretend that either the U.S. patent 
system or the international legal structures 
protecting inventions, as they exist today, 
cannot be improved upon. 

Reasonable men may differ over details; 
I cannot believe there is any question that 
basic reforms are needed—and soon. The 
world quickly leaves behind those who can- 
not adapt to the fact and the form of 
change. 

We are now in the process of studying the 
BIRPI draft. Your meeting and discussions 
here today, and those of other interested 
parties, will help us. We should not forget 
that this is a draft, the first of many which 
will be prepared even before formal inter- 
national negotiations are begun. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Experts, 
scheduled for October in Geneva to consider 
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the draft Treaty, the views of twenty-three 
interested on the Treaty will be 
fully explored. To provide broad gauge repre- 
sentation at this meeting, private industrial 
and bar groups from this and other coun- 
tries have been invited to participate. Fol- 
lowing the October meeting, there will be 
ample opportunity for further consideration 
of a revised draft Treaty. 

We favor harmonization of national patent 
laws, and we look to the ultimate goal of a 
true universal or multinational patent. The 
proposed Treaty is a major step toward this 
goal. Because of its importance, we should 
make it as attractive as possible. For ex- 
ample, it may be that to attract the widest 
possible international support, this initial 
step should require as little change as pos- 
sible in the national laws of the member 
countries. It should require a minimum of 
administrative cost and effort. If proposals 
to improve the Treaty in these and other 
areas will increase support for it, we are 
prepared to vigorously sponsor such pro- 
posals. 

All of these moves in the patent field, both 
in the international and domestic spheres, 
should illustrate our resolve that technologi- 
cal progress not become ensnared in techni- 
cal red tape. 

How ironic it would be for man’s inventive 
genius to be stymied by our failure to 
devise ways to put the fruits of his genius 
to work! 

We are characterized as an “innovative” 
society—which essentially means that we 
can turn the ideas of man into effective and 
productive tools. It is clearly in our joint in- 
terest, as administrators and as users of the 
patent system, to see to it that such a de- 
scription of our economic system is con- 
tinually proven to be accurate. 


Congressman Ottinger Attacks Jet Noise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I am al- 
ways pleased when my colleagues from 
other congressional districts speak out 
on the menace of jet noise. The more 
voices raised in protest, the greater the 
recognition of the problem and the 
sooner we will achieve our objectives. 

True, jet noise started out as a local 
problem. It originally only affected those 
around the first airfields geared to serv- 
ice jet planes. Now as the number of 
smaller jet aircraft in operation in- 
creases and the number of airfields serv- 
icing jets increases across the Nation, we 
have recognized jet noise as a national 
problem. 

Just a few weeks ago, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall, a frequent 
and outspoken critic against jet noise, 
attacked jet noise and called it one of 
the most serious environmental problems 
facing the Nation today. In referring to 
“noise pollution” from National Airport, 
he further indicated that the Federal 
Government will soon launch a war on 
jet noise. 

Certainly jet noise has been branded 
as a critical problem on the local, na- 
tional, and international levels and de- 
pervot the attention of Federal responsi- 

y. 
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Last week the chairman of the Trans- 
portation Subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Maryland, 
the Honorable SAMUEL FRIEDEL, advised 
me that hearings would be scheduled 
next month on pending aircraft noise 
abatement bills. Legislation to revoke 
flight certificates of airlines which fail 
to comply with noise standards—intro- 
duced in the House by the distinguished 
chairman of the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable HARLEY O. STAG- 
GERS, and by more than 20 other Mem- 
bers of the House—will be considered. 

Focusing his attention on our Nation’s 
Capital—Washington, D.C.—our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, the Honorable RICHARD L. 
OTTINGER, has vividly pointed out the 
noise and pollution factors involved in 
this question. Congressman OTTINGER’S 
remarks before the Palisades Citizens 
Association of Washington, D.C., on Oc- 
tober 3, 1967, highlight the jet noise 
problem and the relationship between 
the people affected by jet noise and the 
Government agencies with jurisdiction 
in the field of aviation. 

I urge my colleagues to read the full 
text of Mr. Orrincer’s address and the 
Washington Post editorial of October 8, 
1967, which I place in the Recor at this 
point under unanimous consent: 

PEOPLE, NOISE, AND THE CAB 
(A speech by the Honorable RICHARD L. 

OTTINGER, Member of Congress, to the 

Palisades Citizens Association, October 3, 

1967) 

It’s no exaggeration to say that I’ve ex- 
perienced the problem of aircraft pollution 
from virtually every angle. I’ve dealt with it 
as a regular twice a week commuter between 
La Guardia and National, When I’m in Wash- 
ington I’m on the receiving end of a phe- 
nomenal number of complaints from con- 
stituents about the assault that air traffic is 
is making upon their lives in the form of air 
pollution, noise and air traffic safety. And 
when I'm home I have the pleasure of liv- 
ing right under what I am convinced is the 
most heavily travelled jet approach to La 
Guardia. So when I say that I'm glad to be 
here with you tonight, you will appreciate 
that my heart is really in this battle. 

I find it a strange irony that the environ- 
mental pollution which threatens our health 
and sanity, if not our very survival, is a 
direct result of the very technological 
achievements that are responsible for the 
unparalleled physical well-being of our 
nation. 

During the great depression, the late Will 
Rogers observed that we were on the way to 
having the distinction of being the only 
nation in history to ride to the poor house 
in a limousine. Well, our technology ad- 
vanced so fast that we've kept raising our 
sights. Now we seem to be aiming at extinc- 
tion in a supersonic jet. 

Seriously, however, there is impressive evi- 
dence that unless we change our ways, we 
may well strangle in the waste and refuse 
that is now the greatest single product of our 
affluent society. 

The Senate Public Works Committee has 
reported that by the end of this century, 
slightly more than one generation away, the 
demand for water in this country will exceed 
our known resources of clean water by some 
300 million gallons each year. 

In less than ten years, New York City will 
have exhausted every known resource for dis- 
posing the residue from incinerated trash— 
if the volume of refuse doesn’t increase and 
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it is increasing steadily. My own district of 
Westchester faces this same crisis within the 
next seven years and metropolitan areas all 
over the country are on a similar timetable. 

A distinguished meteorologist, Dr, Morris 
Nieburger of the University of California, 
has warned that if we continue at our pres- 
ent rate “the world’s atmosphere will grow 
more and more polluted until, a century 
from now it will be too poisonous to allow 
human life to survive and civilization will 
pass away.” 

These are the main conflicts that we must 
find a way to resolve, but they are by no 
means the only ones, 

There are other, subtler forms of pollution 
that can have equally devastating effects 
upon the health and welfare of our society 
such as noise and urban sprawl. 

I personally have no question that we can 
develop the mechanisms for resolving these 
conflicts and thus preserve a livable environ- 
ment. But the sober fact is that we had bet- 
ter get cracking because we haven't made 
any real progress yet, 

This is a national problem and. the logical 
place to look for leadership is the Federal 
agencies that have played such an important 
role in spurring technological development. 
Agencies such as the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, NASA, 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Bureau of Reclamation all have important 
responsibilities affecting the resources of the 
nation. 

Now I am aware that I am going to be 
stepping on some toes here when I say this, 
but the sad fact is that these Federal agen- 
cies, created in the days when the paramount 
need was to develop technological potential 
to the fullest, have failed signally to recog- 
nize the present challenge or adjust to 
meet it. 

John Kenneth Galbraith has an explana- 
tion. He once wrote that agencies “like the 
people who comprise them, have a marked 
life cycle, In youth, they are vigorous, ag- 
gressive, evangelistic and even intolerant. 
Later they mellow, and in old age—after a 
matter of ten of fifteen years—they become, 
with some exceptions, either the arm of the 
industry they are regulating or senile.” 

By this harsh but realistic time table you 
might expect the agencies I have named to 
have achieved a truly archaeological antiq- 
uity, even in their revised and modified 
editions, and I am afraid that in the main 
your expectation would be justified. 

That is why I believe that your particular 
battle is so very important for the nation as 
a whole, even though it may seem at times to 
be a local and rather parochial concern, It is 
becoming clear that only through the action 
of concerned citizens can agencies of the 
Federal government be made to recognize 
that the “public” in “public convenience and 
necessity” means everybody, not just the air 
lines, the power companies, the travelers, 
truckers and other interest groups. And that 
convenience and necessity include as a pri- 
mary consideration the preservation of a liv- 
able environment as well as a well-developed 
one. 

The now-famous Storm King Mountain 
Case with which I am personally quite famil- 
iar offers not only a clear parallel to your 
case with the CAB, but also concrete proof 
of the value of citizen action in the battle to 
preserve a livable environment. 

In Storm King, a group of independent 
citizens battled for four years to force the 
FPC to weigh environmental hazards in de- 
termining whether a gigantic hydro-electric 
project proposed for Storm King Mountain 
on the threshold of the nation’s greatest met- 
ropolitan complex served the true public con- 
venience and necessity. 

Just as the CAB has chosen to interpret 
the “public” in “public convenience and ne- 
cessity” as the airlines and the airlines’ view 
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of the traveling public, so the FPC inter- 
preted public as meaning the utilities and 
the utilities’ view of the consumer. 

Just as the CAB has endeavored to pass 
the responsibility for environmental impact 
onto local authorities and the Department of 
Transportation, so did the FPC attempt to 
leave these issues to the Department of the 
Interior and local agencies, preferring to act 
as umpire rather than assume affirmative re- 
sponsibility. 

Just as the CAB has refused intervention 
on the grounds that the public interests 
affected by noise and air pollution are too 
remote and generalized, so the FPC refused 
intervention on the grounds that the citi- 
zens had no economic interest in the qual- 
ity of the environment that was being 
affected. 

The CAB would do well to review the 
stinging rebuke administered to the FPC by 
the Second Circuit Court of Appeals when 
its precedent-setting decision revoked the 
license issued by the FPC in the Storm King 
Case. 

In effect, the Court said that in this com- 
plex world every citizen has an interest in 
preserving a livable environment and that 
interest must be recognized and respected 
by Federal agencies. It said that insofar as 
the consequences of an action taken or ap- 
proved by a Federal agency can have an ad- 
verse impact upon the general environment, 
the agency has a responsibility to evaluate 
and weigh that impact fully in arriving at 
its decision. Most encouraging of all, the 
court added an eleventh commandment to 
the administrative book: Thou shalt not act 
as “an umpire blandly calling balls and 
strikes,” but shall exercise an affirmative re- 
sponsibility for seeking out and protecting 
this broader public interest. 

Because of the fight that these private citi- 
zens put up, the FPC will probably never 
again feel safe in accepting a utility com- 
pany's best guess as to what effect a pro- 
posed project may have on air pollution, 
fish, water pollution and other related re- 
sources. In fact, no agency of the Federal 
government can now safely feel indifferent 
to the impact of its decision on the quality 
of our environment, especially when they 
know that other groups of private citizens 
care. 

It is important to stress that, like the 
Storm King Case, this is not just a local 
problem. You will find that people all over 
the country are just as annoyed, just as 
hectored and just as frustrated as you are 
by environmental intrusions and by the in- 
difference of Federal agencies. 

Eleanor Clark French in New York has 
been leading a battle to protect Manhattan's 
already cacaphonic environment from a fur- 
ther nerve-shattering assault in the form of 
helicopter service to the Pan Am building. 

She has pointed out with great reason that 
the dubious convenience of having a dozen 
or so businessmen deposited on Pan Am’s 
roof is more than offset by the damage done 
by the noise and by the continuing danger 
that the craft may well miss and land in 
Grand Central Station someday. 

A group in Santa Barbara, California, has 
had an ordinance passed forbidding low- 
flying jets from abusing their airspace. A 
distinguished group in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is doing valiant battle against the 
incredible sonic boom intrusions that are 
certain to come from the supersonic jet and 
in Westchester, New York a group has been 
formed to combat the mounting noise prob- 
lem experienced from the growing volume 
of jet aircraft landing at La Guardia and 
Kennedy airports. 

These people deserve your attention. They 
share a common cause. Part of the key to 
victory in the Storm King case was the 
effort that went into locating concerned 
citizens all over the country and getting 
them involved in the battle. 
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With so many private citizens involved in 
these issues, why doesn’t Congress take 
direct action? 

In regard to your problem with aircraft 
noise, I have introduced legislation that 
would direct NASA to undertake a full-scale 
(I almost said “crash”) program of research 
to develop the techniques that are needed 
to eliminate aircraft noise of all types. I have 
also introduced legislation that would au- 
thorize the Federal Aviation Agency to com- 
pel carriers to install noise abatement de- 
vices and to change flight patterns to mini- 
mize public disturbance, 

Only last week the Commerce Committee 
of which I am a member took the first tenta- 
tive step to deal with air pollution from jet 
aircraft when they adopted my amendment 
to the Clean Air Act which directs the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to get into this area. These are sound pro- 
posals and will undoubtedly help. 

We have to face the fact, however, that 
short of creating a wholly new agency with 
authority to act on environmental issues, we 
rave no alternative but to work with those 
existing organizations which have, so far, 
failed, and, worse, shown little or no interest 
in succeeding. This Federal myopia un- 
doubtedly stems from the fact that they were 
originally chartered to spur development 
without much serious consideration for the 
impact it might have on our environment. It 
isn’t easy to legislate leopards into changing 
their spots. 

If these agencies recognized the challenge 
and were prepared to accept it, then exten- 
sive new legislation would probably not be 
necessary. Certainly the recent court deci- 
sions, especially the High Mountain Sheep 
and the Storm King Cases, seem to indicate 
that the existing authority is adequate, if 
they will only act upon it. However, if these 
existing agencies won't see the challenge, 
new legislation to make them do so would 
be difficult to get enacted and even more 
difficult to get them to implement effectively. 

For the future, I am proposing legislation 
to set up an independent agency reporting 
only to Congress and charged with the re- 
sponsibility for representing the public in- 
terest in Federal agency deliberations on 
matters affecting environment and natural 
resources, If this concept is adopted, then 
groups such as yours and the Storm King 
fighters will no longer have to bear the full 
burden of such action. You will have a 
resource of talent and information to which 
to repair for help; a resource free of the re- 
strictions and complexities imposed upon 
executive agencies, free from the conflict 
between development and preservation, and 
charged only with representing the public 
interest. But all of these proposals will take 
time, time we can ill afford. 

The problem is sufficiently pressing to 
cause the National Audubon Society to con- 
sider setting up an “Environmental Defense 
Fund”; this is an idea which I wholeheart- 
edly endorse. In the meantime, the fact re- 
mains that in the real and endangered world 
in which we live, effective action to preserve 
a livable environment will come only from 
the efforts of determined, concerned and in- 
dependent groups of citizens such as you. 
It will come from citizens fighting over local 
intrusions into their own environment and 
each victory will have what the great philan- 
thropist Stephen Currier called “Social re- 
verberations” that will in the end make the 
difference for survival. 

CAB AND THE NOISE MENACE 

Should citizens whose lives are made mis- 
erable by the noise and fallout from air- 
planes above their homes be allowed to inter- 
vene when the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
considering new air operations? The CAB 
says no, but the Department of Transporta- 
tion and civic groups who are fighting the 
nerve-shattering din from National Airport 
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take vigorous exception to that ruling. In our 
view, the CAB has failed in its obligation to 
act in the public interest in this matter. 

Congressman Ottinger has pointedly re- 
minded the CAB of the spanking that the 
Federal Power Commission got from the Sec- 
ond Circuit Court of Appeals when it simi- 
larly rebuffed a group of independent citi- 
zens seeking to protect the public interest 
against the construction of a hydroelectric 
project at Storm King Mountain. The CAB 
may be inviting a similar rebuke, It denied 
the right of citizens to intervene in the case 
before it in the interests of maintaining a 
tolerable urban environment on the ground 
that the complainants’ interests “are not so 
substantial as to require or warrant inter- 
vention by them.” 

But in the Storm King case the Court of 
Appeals said that a showing of “economic 
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injury” was not necessary to intervention 
“where the plaintiffs have shown a direct 
personal interest.” The Court sharply re- 
minded the FPC of its claim to be represent- 
ative of the public interest. It then went 
on to say: 

This role does not permit it to act as an 
umpire blandly calling balls and strikes for 
adversaries; the right of the public must 
receive active and affirmative protection at 
the hands of the Commission. 

The Transportation Department has taken 
a similar view, “that a consideration of the 
environmental impact of common carrier 
operations is a relevant and important factor 
to be weighed in determining whether in a 
particular proceeding the public convenience 
and necessity require authorization of the 
proposed service.” 

Instead of actively and affirmatively pro- 
tecting the public interest here, the CAB has 
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attempted to wash its hands of the noise 
and fallout menace. Instead of looking at 
the issue on its merits, it has simply closed 
its eyes and ears. In these circumstances 
there is no alternative to pressing the case 
before the courts and before Congress until 
relief is forthcoming. 


Mr. Speaker, legislation is needed to 
place the airlines on notice that the Fed- 
eral Government is serious about noise 
abatement. The courts have held jet 
noise to be a national problem and a na- 
tional responsibility. 

If a quiet engine were available tomor- 
row, there is no way the Federal Gov- 
ernment could require its use by the 
airlines. That authority must be placed 
on the books now. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Ocroser 16, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in the fresh mercies 
of yet another day we come with hearts 
grateful for Thy grace, praying that, by 
a strength not our own, our individual 
record may be kept unstained by any 
word or act unworthy of our best. 

Thou knowest that these testing times 
are finding out our every weakness and 
calling for our utmost endeavor against 
the wrong that needs resistance, and for 
the right that needs assistance. 

We come claiming the promise that 
they that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings of eagles; they shall run and 
not be weary; they shall walk and not 
faint. 

Girded by Thy might, give us the cour- 
age to fly, the urgency to run, and the 
patience to walk. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, October 12, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On October 11, 1967: 

S. 117. An act for the relief of Martha 
Blakenships; and 

S. 1320. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of career status by certain temporary 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other p ~ 

On October 12, 1967: 
S. 1564. An act to amend the marketing 


quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. 2162. An act to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 17, 1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserving cer- 
tain public domain lands in Nevada and 
Oregon as a grazing reserve for Indians of 
Fort McDermitt, Nev. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust 
certain postage rates, to adjust the rates 
of basic compensation for certain officers 
and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to regulate the mailing of 
pandering advertisements, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and em- 
ployees in the Federal Government, and 
to regulate the mailing of pandering ad- 
vertisements, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 


be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION 
OF SENATOR HARRIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the com- 
pletion of the transaction of routine 
morning business, the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris] be recognized for up to 30 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] be recognized for up to 30 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendars 
Nos. 590 and 621. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMDR. ALBERT G. BERRY, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 2757) for the relief of Comdr. 
Albert G. Berry, Jr., which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, on page 1, line 
11, after the word “of” strike out “pay 
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and allowances” and insert “retired 
pay”; on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“of” strike out “pay and allowances” and 
insert “retired pay”; and in line 9, after 
the word “such” strike out “pay and 
allowances” and insert “retired pay”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
—.— 607), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is to authorize the payment to 
Albert G. Berry, Jr., US. Naval Reserve (re- 
tired), of the amount certified by the Comp- 
troller General as the difference between the 
retired pay he received in the period from 
February 1, 1947, through October 7, 1952, 
and the amount he should have received 
had he been properly credited with his mid- 
shipman’s service for retired pay purposes. 


STATEMENT 


The House committee, in reporting on H.R. 
2757, relates the following: 

The Department of the Navy in its report 
to the committee on the bill indicated that 
it supported the bill and suggested the 
amendment made by the committee provid- 
ing for certification by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 

The period Commander Berry served as a 
midshipman at the Naval Academy from July 
6, 1910, to June 5, 1914, is creditable in the 
computation of his retired pay by virtue of 
the provisions of the act of March 4, 1913, 
now codified in section 6116 of title 10, 
United States Code. The report of the De- 
partment of the Navy makes reference to the 
Joint Service Pay Act of June 10, 1922, the 
rol Readjustment Act of 1942, and the 

Career Compensation Act of 1949, which also 
contain provisions concerning the credit of 
midshipman service during this period. The 
effect of these provisions were that commis- 
sioned officers of the Navy who retired after 
July 1, 1922, were not entitled to include 
Naval Academy midshipman service per- 
formed under appointments made prior to 
March 4, 1913, in the computation of basic 
pay unless they had been in service on June 
30, 1922. Commander Berry was in service 
as a commissioned officer in the Regular 
Navy on that date. At this point, it is per- 
tinent to outline the service performed by 
Commander Berry which ultimately entitled 
him to the payment of retired pay. 

Commander Berry served as a midshipman 
at the Naval Academy from July 6, 1910, to 
June 5, 1914, and as a commissioned officer 
in the Regular Navy from June 6, 1914, to 
February 15, 1926, when he resigned from 
the Navy. He was appointed a commissioned 
officer in the Naval Reserve on April 6, 1926, 
and resigned therefrom effective March 23, 
1933. During this period of Reserve service 
he performed active duty for training during 
the period April 9, 1926, to May 8, 1926, May 
29, 1926, to June 13, 1926, and May 10, 1928, 
to May 19, 1928. He was again appointed a 
commissioned officer in the Naval Reserve on 
January 3, 1941, performed active duty for 
training from February 11, 1941, to February 
24, 1941, entered on full-time active duty on 
February 25, 1941, and served continuously 
on active duty until February 1, 1947, when 
he was transferred to the Naval Reserve re- 
tired list upon his own application under 
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authority contained in section 6 of the act 
of February 21, 1946, 34 U.S.C. 410b (volun- 
tary retirement after completion of more 
than 20 years of active service, including 
active duty for training, of which at least 
10 years was service as a commissioned offi- 
cer). Section 7 of the act of February 21, 
1946 (34 U.S.C. 410c), provided that an officer 
who is retired under the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of that act was entitled to retired pay 
computed at the rate of 2½ percent of his 
basic pay at the time of retirement, multi- 
plied by the total years of service credited to 
him for the purpose of computing his active 
duty basic pay and, further, in determining 
the multiplier a part of a year that is 6 
months or more counts as a whole year while 
a part of a year that is less than 6 months is 
disregarded. 

The difficulties in this case and the aspect 
of the matter which in the opinion of the 
committee justifies legislative relief is that 
Commander Berry was able to establish his 
right to include midshipman’s service in the 
computation of his retired pay only after 
extended efforts which included litigation 
in the Court of Claims. Apparently, he was 
originally unable to secure the credit due 
to the fact that the Comptroller General 
took the position that the right to credit 
midshipman service for basic pay purposes 
was lost to any officer who, after June 30, 
1922, resigned his commission and subse- 
quently after a break in service accepted a 
new commission in the Navy or Naval Re- 
serve, This Comptroller General ruling was 
in effect at the time of Commander Berry’s 
retirement in 1947. Thus, although he had 
a total of 28 years 7 months 26 days of serv- 
ice, including his midshipman service of 
3 years 11 months, which would have pro- 
vided retired pay at the rate of 244 percent 
of basici pay by 29 (7244), his retired pay 
was based on total service (not including 
midshipman service) of 24 years 8 months 
26 days, resulting in entitlement to retired 
pay computed at the rate of 2½ percent of 
basic pay by 25 (6214). 

Subsequent to his retirement Commander 

filed a petition in the Court of Claims 
(a) for certain active duty pay and allow- 
ances for service performed prior to his re- 
tirement, and (b) the difference between 
the retired pay actually received by him 
beginning February 1, 1947, computed on 
the basis of 62½ percent of basic pay at 
time of retirement pursuant to the provi- 
sions of sections 6 and 7 of the act of Febru- 
ary 21, 1946, and retired pay computed on 
the basis of 75 percent of his basic pay at 
time of retirement under the provisions of 
paragraph 4 of section 15 of the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942 (which provided that 
certain officers of the Armed Forces who 
served on active duty prior to November 
12, 1942, would, upon retirement, be en- 
titled to retired pay computed at the rate 
of 75 percent of basic pay). The Court of 
Claims allowed him the active duty pay and 
allowances he had claimed, but denied him 
his claim for increased retired pay. (Albert 
G. Berry, Jr. v. United States, Ct. Cl, No. 
49288, decided Oct. 7, 1952.) 

In March 1959, Commander Berry peti- 
tioned the Court of Claims for increased 
retired pay (72½ percent of basic pay vice 
62% percent) based on the inclusion of his 
midshipman service as service creditable for 
pay purposes and on October 13, 1961, a de- 
cision was rendered by the court allowing 
him the increase beginning March 1, 1953. 
(The Court of Claims may grant retroactive 
benefits for a period of only 6 years from 
date of filing a petition.) 

Subsequent to October 13, 1961, Com- 
mander Berry filed a claim with the Comp- 
troller General for increased retired pay (7214 
percent vice 6214 percent) for the period 
February 1, 1947, to February 28, 1953, On 
February 7, 1962, he was paid the increased 
retired pay for the period October 8, 1952, to 
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February 28, 1953. Since the first Court of 
Claims decision in his case was rendered on 
October 7, 1952, and covered a period back 
to February 1, 1947, the Comptroller General 
disallowed his claim for increased retired 
pay prior to October 8, 1952, on the basis of 
the holding in the case of Heiser v. Woodruff, 
et al., 327 U.S. 726. In that case the Supreme 
Court held that in general a judgment is res 
judicata not only as to all matters litigated 
and decided but also to all relevant issues 
which could have been, but were not raised 
and litigated in the suit. 

As has been noted in the foregoing para- 
graph, the refusal of the Comptroller General 
to pay the amount called for in this bill is 
not due to any question of his entitlement 
to pay upon this basis, for that has been 
clearly defined by court decision. It merely 
relates to the fact that in his original pro- 
ceeding in the Court of Claims, this point 
was not raised. However, as has been noted, 
the court in the action filed In 1959 directed 
that he was entitled to credit for his mid- 
shipman’s service and granted him retroac- 
tive relief for a 6-year period. The committee 
has on previous occasions granted similar 
relief where the rights of the parties were 
determined in court proceedings. Since there 
is no question concerning Commander Berry’s 
right to credit for his midshipman’s service 
and the fact that he is presently receiving 
credit for this service in the payment of his 
retired pay, it is recommend that the bill, 
with the amendment suggested by the Navy 
that the determination be made by the 
Comptroller General of the amount due him, 
be considered favorably. 

After full consideration of all of the fore- 
going, the committee concurs in the action 
of the House of Representatives, and recom- 
mends that the bill, H.R. 2757, as amended, 
be considered favorably, 

According to information received from 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
the amount involved in this bill is $3,870.43. 


GILMOUR C. MacDONALD, COLONEL, 
USAF 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 10932) for the relief of Gil- 
mour C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air 
Force, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 10, 
strike out: 

Src. 3. No attorney shall charge, demand, 
receive, or collect for services rendered, fees 
in excess of 10 per centum of any Judgment 
rendered pursuant to this Act. Any attorney 
who charges, demands, receives, or collects 
for services rendered in connection with such 
claim any amount in excess of that allowed 
under this section, if recovery be had, shall 
be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 638), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The of the proposed legislation is 
to waive any statute of limitations and con- 
fer jurisdiction on the U.S. Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon any legal claim filed by Gilmour C. 
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MacDonald for compensation for the use 
during World War II and the Korean con- 
flict of a tubular caltrop tire-puncturing de- 
vice allegedly invented by him. 


STATEMENT 


In the 89th Congress, H.R. 7546 was passed 
by the Congress and sent to the President 
for his approval. The President, however, 
vetoed that bill on the ground that the bill 
would confer upon the Court of Claims jur- 
isdiction to render judgment upon an equi- 
table claim, indicating that equitable juris- 
diction in the Court of Claims was not del- 
egable by the Congress. Copy of the veto 
message is herein set forth: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I regret that I must return without my 
approval H.R. 7546, a bill for the relief of 
Gilmour C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air 
Force (retired), which would, in part, confer 
upon the Court of Claims jurisdiction to ren- 
der judgment upon an equitable claim. 

The Acting Attorney General has advised 
me that this bill is unconstitutional. In his 
opinion, in the special sphere of private 
claims, equitable connotes what the Govern- 
ment should do as a matter of moral, as 
distinguished from legal, responsibility; as 
a constitutional court, the Court of Claims 
cannot receive and exercise such a jurisdic- 
tion, and the power to determine what the 
Government should do in such circum- 
stances is legislative in nature and non- 
delegable. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THe Waite House, October 10, 1966. 


The present bill, in order to meet the ob- 
jection of the President, was introduced 
deleting the equitable provision that ap- 
peared in H.R. 7546 so that the instant legis- 
lation confers jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to consider this matter on a legal 
basis only. The House report in its favorable 
action on H.R. 7546 of the 89th Congress 
relates the facts in this case as follows: 

“The bill, H.R. 7546, was the subject of a 
subcommittee hearing on June 9, 1966, at 
which time the subcommittee heard testi- 
mony in support of the bill and testimony 
in opposition by representatives of the Air 
Force. At that hearing the attorney for the 
claimant and the claimant himself testified 
as to the circumstances under which Mr. 
MacDonald disclosed his idea of a caltrop 
tire-puncturing device to the United States 
through the National Inventors Council. As 
is noted in the Department of the Air Force 
report, on September 30, 1940, the National 
Inventors Council received a letter from 
Gilmour C. MacDonald suggesting a design 
for a tubular caltrop device to be used for 
military purposes. Enclosed with the letter 
were photographs of the device. At the 
time of this submission Mr. MacDonald had 
not yet entered upon active duty with the 
Army. The Air Force report further noted 
that on November 25, 1940, the claimant also 
submitted « similar letter with photographs 
of the same device to the Field Service Sec- 
tion, Material Division of the Army Corps 
at Wright Field, Ohio. 

“The information submitted to the com- 
mittee and the exhibits of the device dis- 
played to the committee at the hearing 
established the fact that a caltrop is a four- 
pointed metal device so constructed that 
three of the points form a base on the 
ground and the other sharpened point ex- 
tends directly upward. Colonel MacDonald’s 
design was constructed of tubular material 
for the purpose of deflating the tires of 
enemy vehicles or aircraft. One of the points 
relied upon by Colonel MacDonald in con- 
nection with his claim is that the tubular 
construction could cause tire deflation even 
if there was a self-sealing feature to the 
tire. 

“The Air Force report details the circum- 
stances and some of the history conce: 
the matter and it is apparent that Colonel 
MacDonald has over the year sought to as- 
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sert his claim by some administrative action; 
however, the Air Force report observed that 
as far back as 1948, the review of the matter 
by the Departments of the Air Force and 
Army resulted in the determination that 
there was no apparent statutory authority 
to settle the claim. However, the committee 
feels that this course of action shows that 
Colonel MacDonald was diligent in seeking 
to maintain his right to claim compensation 
and that, therefore, the committee is justified 
in recommending a waiver of any applicable 
statute of limitations which might be as- 
serted to bar his claim. 

“The committee feels that a jurisdictional 
bill is the only fair and logical way to resolve 
this matter. There are difficult legal and fac- 
tual questions concerning the claim which 
can best be resolved by the Court of Claims, 
Each year that court considers a large num- 
ber of claims involving patents and it is, 
therefore, logical that this forum be selected 
for the consideration of this case.” 

The committee believes that H.R. 10932, 
as amended, meets the objection of the Pres- 
ident and recommends that the bill be con- 
sidered favorably. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of October 12, 1967, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on October 12, 1967, the 
Vice President signed the following en- 
rolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S. 985. An act for the relief of Warren F. 
Coleman, Jr.; 

H. R. 678. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Upper and Lower Chehalis 
Tribes of Indians in Claims Commission 
docket No. 237, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3973. An act to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, 
and the act of June 6, 1892, relating to the 
licensing of dentists in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to exempt from the licensing re- 
quirements of such acts physicians and den- 
tists while performing services in the employ 
of the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 3979. An act to amend section 6409 (b) 
(1) of title 39, United States Code, which 
relates to transportation compensation paid 
by the Postmaster General; 

H.R. 10509. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11722. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity for savings 
by adopting manufacturers’ recommended 
preventive maintenance programs for inter- 
agency motor pool vehicles, General Serv- 
ices Administration, dated October 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, withdrawing the name 
of Leung Kong, from a report relating to 
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aliens whose deportation has been sus- 

pended, transmitted to the Senate on October 

12, 1967 (with an accompanying paper); to 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 

STATUE OF LIBERTY NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
N.Y.—PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a copy of a proposed concession contract 
under which Evelyn Hill, Inc., will be au- 
thorized to continue to operate eating and 
merchandising facilities for the public 
within the Statue of Liberty National Mon- 
ument, N.Y., for a 10-year period from 
January 1, 1968, through December 31, 1977, 
when executed by the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

BOULDER BEACH, LAKE MEAD NATIONAL RECREA- 

TION AREA, NEV.—PROPOSED CONCESSION 

CONTRACT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession contract under which 
Arvis C. and Anna L. Forrest, husband and 
wife, will be authorized to provide accom- 
modations, facilities, and services for the 
public at the Boulder Beach site of Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area, Nev., upon 
their purchase of the concession from Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarance W. Anderson, the present 
operators, from date of execution of contract 
through December 31, 1972 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“SENATE MEMORIAL 1615 


“A memorial to the Florida congressional 
delegation requesting support for an ex- 
pression of congressional and Florida leg- 
islative intent relating to the exclusive 
jurisdiction and control to be exercised by 
the state of Florida in the management of 
its freshwater resources 


“Whereas, the legislature of the state of 
Florida, meeting in regular session at Talla- 
hassee, Florida, desires to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Florida congressional delegation 
the need for prompt and effective enunciation 
of the state’s right and responsibility to 
manage and allocate its own freshwater re- 
sources, and 

“Whereas, certain agencies of the federal 
government have claimed and continue to 
claim rights to fresh water which is captured, 
stored and managed within the geographical 
purview of the central and southern Florida 
flood control project, and 

“Whereas, these claims purport to be based 
upon the congressional documents author- 
izing the central and southern Florida flood 
control project, and 

“Whereas, there appears to be no legisla- 
tive history whatsoever to support these 
claims, and 

“Whereas, the assurances of local coopera- 
tion furnished by the state of Florida, its 
political subdivisions and its citizens were 
not undertaken with any intent to convey 
authority to any federal agency to allocate 
the fresh water in the state of Florida, and 

“Whereas, the legislative and executive 
branches of the state of Florida are aware of 
and responsive to the need for providing a 
balanced program of water resources man- 
agement and development in Florida, and 

“Whereas, it is the desire of the legislature 
of the state of Florida that the state and its 
agencies continue progressive and positive 
water resources management programs ad- 
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ministered at the state level which give due 
consideration to all phases and needs for 
water use, 

“Be It Resolved By the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: That the Florida congres- 
sional delegation be requested to advise all 
federal agencies which have any responsibil- 
ity for water resources development that the 
state of Florida claims complete jurisdiction 
over, and shall continue to assert all rights 
to, the management, diversion, storage, and 
use of its freshwater resources, and that any 
other agency trying to create other such 
rights or the authority to allocate stored 
waters within the state be urged to discon- 
tinue these efforts. 

“Be it further resolved that the Florida 
congressional delegation be requested to ex- 
press its desire that federal participation in 
the area of water resources development be 
executed in accordance with the will of the 
Congress of the United States as expressed 
in congressional documents authorizing the 
various federal-state projects and in strict 
accord with the intent of the original au- 
thorizing state legislation, 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be dispatched to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
United States Senate, to the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the Florida delegation to 
the United States Congress. 

“Approved by the Governor July 26 1967. 

“Filed in Office Secretary of State July 27, 
1967.” 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Philadelphia, Pa., relating to the build- 
ing of a powerful merchant marine fleet to 
insure maximum fish production as an 
added source of food supply; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A letter; in the nature of a petition, 
signed by William H. Holmstrom, member 
of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Oregon, favoring the enactment of 
legislation relating to the conservation and 
Preservation of fisheries; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the City Council 
of the City of all Rio Vista, the San Joaquin 
County Board of Supervisors, of Stockton, 
and the City Council of the City of Sanoma, 
in the State of California, favoring the en- 
actment of some form of a Federal tax-shar- 
ing program; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council, 
Lorain, Ohio, relating to the abolishment of 
the U.S. electoral college system; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by members of the 
Communications Workers of America, AFI 
CIO, of the State of Kansas, relating to the 
provision of jobs, housing, and education 
to solve the problems of American cities; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, without amendment: 

S. Res. 160. Resolution to extend greetings 
to the Congress of the Philippines on the 
66th anniversary of the arrival of the Thoma- 
site teachers in the Philippines. 


—————————— 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO STUDY THE 
ORIGIN OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS FI- 
NANCED BY THE DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
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177) ; which under the rule, was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 58, Nine- 
tieth Congress, agreed to February 20, 1967 
(authorizing the Committee on Government 
Operations to study the origin of research 
and development programs financed by the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government), is hereby amended on page 3, 
line 16, by striking out “$75,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$80,000”. 


PRINTING OF INTERIM REPORT ON 
NORWALK RIVER BASIN, CON- 
NECTICUT AND NEW YORE (S. 
DOC. NO. 51) 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], I presented a letter from the 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated September 1, 1967, from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and illustrations, on an interim 
report on Norwalk River Basin, Connect- 
icut and New York, requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed as a Senate 
document, with illustrations, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING ON INTERIM REPORT ON 
AQUILLA RESERVOIR, BRAZOS 
RIVER BASIN, TEX. (S. DOC. 
NO. 52) 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], I present a letter from the 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated September 19, 1966, from 
the Chief of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, together with accompanying 
papers and illustrations, on an interim 
report on Aquilla Reservoir, Brazos River 
Basin, Tex., in partial response to a res- 
olution of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed as a 
Senate document, with illustrations, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 2532. A bill for the relief of Lap Sheng 
Wong; and 

S. 2533. A bill for the relief of Chi Ming Lo; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS 

S. 2534. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Ray M. Hollenbeck, U.S. Air Force (retired); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2535. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to require the capitaliza- 
tion of certain costs incurred in planning 
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and developing citrus groves; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2536. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish and administer 
under the authority of the national park sys- 
tem a National Visitor Center, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BELE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate hearing.) 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr, ALLOTT, Mr. Bark, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Bocas, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CLARE, Mr. 
Corron, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Dominick, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Fannin, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. Hirt, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. 
Hnuska, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. 


Mr. 
TOWER, Mr. Youne of North Dakota, 
and Mr. Youne of Ohio): 

S. 2537. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in iron and steel mill products; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hartke when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2538. A bill for the relief of Wan Chi 
Shing, Wong Chi Tong, Cheung Chung Tong, 
and Kam Kai Ming; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOKE (for himself, Mr. 
BAYH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 


CARLSON) : 

S. 2539. A bill to provide for an equitable 
sharing of the U.S, market by electronic 
articles of domestic and of foreign origin; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself and Mr. 
CorTrToN, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. ERVIN, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mrs. 
SmIrTH, Mr. THuRMOND, and Mr. 
Brooke): 

S. 2540, A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in footwear; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 2541. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the independence 
of the Baltic States (Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.J. Res. 116. Joint resolution to provide 
for an expanded and intensified effort to in- 
crease the accuracy and extend the time 
range of weather predictions and to request 
the President to take action so that the 
peoples of the United States derive, at the 
earliest possible time, the social and eco- 
nomic benefits that would accrue from 
achievement of this new level of capability 
in weather predictions; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Macnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PART 1 OF 
THE HEARINGS ENTITLED “PLAN- 
NING-PROGRAMING-BUDGETING” 


Mr. JACKSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 176), which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions four thousand additional copies of part 
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1 of the hearings entitled PI. Pro- 
graming-Budgeting” held by its Subcom- 
mittee on National Security and Interna- 
tional Operations during the first session of 
the Ninetieth Congress. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO STUDY THE 
ORIGIN OF RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS FI- 
NANCED BY THE DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 177) to pro- 
vide additional funds to study the origin 
of research and development programs 
financed by the departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Harris, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees,” ) 


NATIONAL VISITOR'S CENTER BILL 


Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will recall that late in 
the 89th Congress we approved H.R. 
14604, which became Public Law 89-790, 
creating a Study Commission to make a 
full and complete investigation and 
study of sites and plans to provide facili- 
ties and services for visitors and students 
coming to the Nation’s Capital. 

The Secretary of the Interior is named 
Chairman of this Commission in the law, 
and I, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Parks and Recreation of the Interior 
Committee, have the honor to serve as a 
member with 11 other Senators and 
Representatives as well as agency heads 
and distinguished private citizens. 

I now introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill designed to put into effect 
the results of the work of the Study 
Commission. My measure is based on a 
bill for a similar purpose that has been 
introduced in the other body by the dis- 
tinguished Representative from the 21st 
Illinois Congressional District, Hon. 
KENNETH J. Gray, and incorporates the 
amendments recommended by the De- 
partment of the Interior to the House 
bill, H.R. 12603. Both my bill and Con- 
gressman Gnax's measure provide that 
the Visitors’ Center shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior 
under the statutory authority for the 
national park system; but the bill I am 
introducing places primary responsibil- 
ity for establishment of the Center on 
the Secretary. This assignment of initial 
responsibility seems desirable to me, 
since the Secretary will have the burden 
of operating the Center once it is in 
being. 

I commend the Visitors’ Center meas- 
ure to the attention of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2536) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to establish and 
administer under the authority of the 
national park system a National Visitor 
Center, and for other purposes, intro- 
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duced by Mr. BIBLE, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


A NEW ERA FOR WORLD WEATHER 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a joint resolution on 
the world weather program. Through 
this measure, the voice, and the sense of 
the Congress will be heard throughout 
the world, stating clearly that the United 
States supports this international, 
cooperative, scientific endeavor. 

In 1964, President Johnson, speaking 
at Holy Cross College, said: 

We will move ahead with plans to devise 
a worldwide weather system ... By work- 
ing together, on a global basis, we can take 
new strides toward coping with the historic 
enemies of storm and drought and flood. 


Since that time, the President has re- 
affirmed his interest and his support for 
this vital international activity. 

What is the world weather program? 
Why is it important? I shall try to an- 
swer the second question first. 

For many groups and individuals the 
weather directly affects their livelihood, 
their economic well-being. These include 
farmers, shippers, manufacturers, retail- 
ers, those in the tourist industry, and 
many others. 

On some occasions, weather poses a 
direct threat to life itself, or a threat to 
their personal future. In a typical year, 
in this country alone about 1,000 lives are 
lost through natural disasters related to 
weather. Property damage amounts to 
about a billion dollars annually on the 
average, and this year it will be far 
greater. 

Hurricane-induced rains have brought 
floods ravaging the Rio Grande Valley 
and a northern Mexico-south Texas area 
the size of Indiana, bringing death and 
devastation and causing the evacuation 
of thousands. And just a short time ago 
floods devastated the city of Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

The benefits to the United States that 
can be obtained from a world weather 
program are not only defensive, that is, 
increased protection from the threats 
and hazards of weather. There are posi- 
tive benefits to be gained. Eventually we 
want to tap the material resources of 
the oceans. We want to increase the 
world’s ability to produce food for its 
growing population. We will be spend- 
ing more and more of our efforts on the 
problem of air and water pollution. In- 
creased urbanization and industrializa- 
tion make us more vulnerable to the 
vicissitudes of weather. Weather services 
throughout the world, accordingly, must 
be improved and strengthened, not only 
with funds and manpower, but with 
knowledge and data. The world weather 
program addresses itself to these im- 
portant needs. 

Before describing the world weather 
program, I would like to make a com- 
ment about the timeliness of this effort. 
The need for improved weather services 
and for a better understanding of the 
weather has been apparent for many 
years. In recent times, however, ad- 
vances in science and technology have 
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provided tools which contain the prom- 
ise of real breakthroughs in our under- 
standing of the weather. 

I am referring to satellites, modern 
communications techniques, and large, 
high-speed computers, among other de- 
velopments. With these tools, scientists 
now see the way to development of a 
capability for long-range weather pre- 
dictions. On the basis of studies, they be- 
lieve it may be possible to make weather 
predictions for periods up to 2 weeks, if 
we really exert the required effort. 

This goal cannot be achieved by one 
nation on its own, relying solely on its 
own resources. Weather is a global phe- 
nomenon. It knows no national bound- 
aries. If does not recognize competing 
ideologies or different ways of life. Each 
nation needs observations of the weather 
from outside its own borders. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the United 
States. We are a vast land area sur- 
rounded on two sides by large oceans. 
Weather affecting the United States may 
have its origin over these masses of water, 
or over foreign countries. Yet many areas 
are not adequately observed. In fact, 
about 80 percent of the earth is inade- 
quately observed at the present time. As 
a nation, we have as much, and possibly 
more to gain than most other countries 
from a world weather program. At the 
same time, success of the program re- 
quires the cooperation of many countries. 

The world weather program contains 
two major elements: 

One is the world weather watch, a 
global system for observing, communi- 
cating, and processing weather data. The 
second is a global research effort—the 
global atmospheric research program—to 
obtain better understanding of the phys- 
ics of the atmosphere. Together, these 
twin elements represent one of the larg- 
est scientific endeavors ever undertaken 
on an international basis. It is designed 
to yield immediate gains as well as long- 
range objectives. The program has the 
enthusiastic support of the World 
Meteorological Organization—a spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations— 
and the International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions. 

In addition to improving our weather 
prediction capability, the world weather 
program will make a substantial contri- 
bution to the weather modification ac- 
tivities proposed in S. 373 which I intro- 
duced earlier this year. The world 
weather program will provide the global 
data and understanding of the atmos- 
phere which is required for the achieving 
of climate modification. With a break- 
through in this area unimaginable 
changes in the way of life for all the peo- 
ple on the earth could come within the 
grasp of mankind. Theoretically, these 
could range from turning barren lands 
into fertile, productive areas, all the way 
to elimination of the threat of weather 
hazards around the globe. 

The United States is currently carry- 
ing on activities under the world weather 
program. These activities are fully justi- 
fied by virtue of their contribution to 
our national needs and objectives. En- 
dorsement of the world weather program 
through the joint resolution would place 
the unequivocal voice of the Congress 
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squarely behind this bold and imagina- 
tive plan to use the knowledge of mankind 
for the benefit of mankind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 116) to 
provide for an expanded and intensified 
effort to increase the accuracy and ex- 
tend the time range of weather predic- 
tions and to request the President to take 
action so that the peoples of the United 
States derive, at the earliest possible 
time, the social and economic benefits 
that would accrue from achievement of 
this new level of capability in weather 
predictions, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
son, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 400 AND 401 


Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr. Hart 
and Mr. Kennepy of New York) sub- 
mitted two amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H.R. 12080) to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide an increase in bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, to provide bene- 
fits for additional categories of individ- 
uals, to improve the public assistance 
program and programs relating to the 
welfare and health of children, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to ke printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. Harris, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


TEACHER AIDE AMENDMENT TO 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 402 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I submit 
on behalf of myself, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. MONDALE, and Mr. MUSKIE, a 
revised draft of my teacher aide amend- 
ment to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1967. 

Under the new language a new part 
B to title III would be created, to enable 
local school districts throughout the Na- 
tion to train and hire teacher aides to re- 
lieve the Nation’s classroom teachers of 
burdensome, noninstructional duties. 

This amendment in its previous form 
would have created a new title to the 
elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, but I believe, inasmuch as title 
III is designed to encourage supplemen- 
tary services, it is the logical place for 
inclusion of this amendment. 

The new language also amends the 
Senate bill to include House passed lan- 
guage concerning teacher aides in titles I 
and V, sponsored by Congressmen 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, and ScHever, of 
New York. 

Under the vigorous and effective lead- 
ership of Senator Morse the Senate Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee is now marking 
up the 1967 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act amendments. I believe 
that acceptance of this amendment 
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would be an important step in improv- 
ing the educational systems of the Na- 
tion’s elementary and secondary schools. 

Besides performing general nonin- 
structional tasks such as supervising 
recreation and lunchroom activities, the 
aides could assist with mechanical tasks 
in libraries and perform clerical work in 
school offices. 

Persons especially qualified to work 
under the supervision of a teacher can 
help with classroom activities. 

The need for this amendment is clear 
and I am confident that it will pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 402) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lonc] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2127) to provide 
assistance to first processors of cotton 
who have suffered substantial losses be- 
cause of the economic impact of cotton 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on October 12, 1967, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the enrolled bill (S. 985) for the relief 
of Warren F. Coleman, Jr. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF CLAUDE F. CLAYTON, OF 
MISSISSIPPI, TO BE U.S. CIRCUIT 
JUDGE, FIFTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Mon- 
day, October 23, 1967, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Claude F. Clayton, 
of Mississippi, to be U.S. circuit judge, 
fifth circuit, a new position created by 
8 1 Law 89-372, approved March 18, 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
2 representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, chairman. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
proceed for not to exceed 10 minutes. Al- 
though I realize that this is the period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, I make this request because I 
hayp a luncheon engagement at Blair 

use. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE GROWTH OF PRIVATE 
NUCLEAR POWER 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, several 
of my colleagues in this and the other 
body have called to my attention tele- 
grams they have received recently from 
officials of various local affiliates of the 
United Mine Workers union. The form 
telegrams refer to recent statements by 
UMW President W. A. Boyle concerning 
the alleged dangers to the public health 
and safety of the “poisonous’—as he 
characterizes them—nuclear reactors be- 
ing built today by the civilian electric 
utility industry. The telegrams also ask 
that the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
budget be reduced by $1 billion in order 
to halt the construction of these reactors. 

I have read the Labor Day speech by 
Mr. Boyle which apparently precipitated 
these telegrams and which apparently 
was another salvo in the UMW’s cam- 
paign to undercut the nuclear power 
industry. Let me say at the outset that I 
am not going to engage in a namecalling 
contest with Mr. Boyle over the relative 
merits and demerits of coal versus nu- 
clear power. I have no ax to grind with 
Mr. Boyle. I realize that he has an eco- 
nomic interest to protect here, although 
I must say in passing that the use of 
statements calculated to inflame and 
alarm the public in order to denigrate a 
supposed competitor is going a bit beyond 
the bounds of propriety. But I shall try 
to keep this on a higher plane by simply 
stating the facts. I think they speak for 
themselves. 

First, as to the implication of Gov- 
ernment subsidy—I can dispose of that 
charge with one telling statement. The 
simple fact of the matter is that not one 
of the large number of light water reac- 
tors ordered by the Nation’s utilities 
since late 1963 has been funded with 
Federal money. Beginning with the 
Oyster Creek and Nine Mile Point reac- 
tors in the later months of 1963, and 
continuing through the first 9 months 
of 1967, 54 such reactors, representing 
41,992 net electrical megawatts, have 
been ordered—all without Government 
financial participation. These reactors 
were sold on a strict commercial basis— 
an arm’s-length private transaction be- 
tween the reactor manufacturers and the 
purchasing utilities who deem these re- 
actors worthwhile investments from the 
standpoint of economics and from the 
standpoint of the health and safety of 
their customers. 

I frankly do not know, and I do not 
believe anyone else knows, whether 
actual operating experience with these 
reactors will verify the economic esti- 
mates on which their purchase was 
based. We do know that the smaller re- 
actors from which the new generations 
of reactors were extrapolated worked 
pretty much as anticipated—treliably, 
safely, and approximately at the cost 
levels predicted for them. But until we 
have ucquired a reasonable period of op- 
erating experience with the first of the 
new and larger reactors just coming into 
service, we will not have definite assur- 
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ance that they will operate more eco- 
nomically, or even as economically, as 
electrical generating plants fueled by 
conventional energy sources. 

Nor is there any subsidy involved in 
the nuclear power industry’s obtaining 
enriched uranium produced in the Gov- 
ernment’s gaseous diffusion plants, Only 
recently, the Joint Committee asked the 
General Accounting Office to review this 
situation in connection with the Com- 
mission’s recently announced $26 charge, 
and tails assay, for the uranium enrich- 
ment services which will be instituted on 
January 1, 1969. Specifically, the Comp- 
troller General was asked this question 
by the Joint Committee: 

Does this charge and tails assay provide 
any subsidy to the foreign or domestic nu- 
clear industry, or any portion thereof? 


The Comptroller General’s answer was 
explicitly negative. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the Assistant Comptroller General’s let- 
ter of September 25, 1967, bearing on 
this matter be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PASTORE. In the near future 
there will be one exception to the long 
list of waterpower reactors sold with- 
out Government participation—an ex- 
ception specifically authorized by Con- 
gress because of the experimental na- 
ture of the project concerned. I refer, 
of course, to the proposed Metropolitan 
Water District nuclear power-desalting 
project, a developmental undertaking in- 
tended to provide important new in- 
formation concerning the use of large 
dual-purpose nuclear reactors. It will be 
recalled that Congress earlier this year 
and in 1966 authorized the participation 
of the Interior Department and the AEC 
in that project, which is being financed 
in major part by electric utilities and 
the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California. In this connection, 
it should be clearly recognized that the 
AEC’s financial contribution to the proj- 
ect will not provide assistance to the de- 
velopment, design, construction, opera- 
tion or maintenance of the nuclear 
powerplants themselves. Rather, the AEC 
will assist in several aspects of this proj- 
ect pertaining to the interrelationship of 
nuclear power and desalting. 

The only other new experimental 
power reactor project in which the AEC 
is participating involves a new and com- 
pletely different type of reactor—the 
high-temperature, gas-cooled reactor 
that is scheduled to be built at Fort St. 
Vrain, Colo., by the General Dynamics 
Corp. and the Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado with AEC financial assistance. 

Finally, I should make passing men- 
tion of the Price-Anderson nuclear in- 
demnity legislation, which has also been 
cited from time to time as a “subsidy” for 
the nuclear power industry. As many 
Senators will recall, that act was passed 
by Congress in 1957 to overcome the 
roadblock to the development of nuclear 
power presented by the uninsurable po- 
tential liabilities arising from use of the 
atom to generate electricity. Its twofold 
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purpose—namely, protecting the public 
and the AEC’s licensees and contractors 
from the financial risks associated with 
atomic energy—is achieved by providing 
for a combined program of private in- 
surance and governmental indemnity 
amounting to a maximum of $560 million 
to cover damages that could conceivably 
arise from a nuclear disaster. 

Basically, the act works like this: It 
requires certain licensees to furnish fi- 
nancial protection—in the form of pri- 
vate insurance or as otherwise provided 
in the act—in amounts specified by the 
Commission to cover public liability 
claims; it requires the Commission to 
provide indemnity protection in amounts 
up to $500 million for each nuclear inci- 
dent; and it limits the liability of all per- 
sons liable to the aggregate of the finan- 
cial protection required and the Com- 
mission’s indemnity. 

In the case of all but the smallest 
power reactors in operation today, the 
act specifically requires that the operator 
thereof furnish the maximum amount of 
financial protection available from pri- 
vate sources—currently $74 million. The 
effect of the latter requirement is that 
an operator of one of the medium size 
reactors—such as the 462-megawatt— 
electrical—Connecticut Yankee reactor 
just coming into service—will have to 
pay an annual premium in the neighbor- 
hood of $280,000 for private insurance 
protection. The same operator will have 
to pay an annual fee to the AEC of 
approximately $44,000 for Price-Ander- 
son indemnity coverage. Obviously, the 
operators of the 1,000-megawatt—elec- 
trical—reactors being sold today will 
have to pay much higher premiums and 
fees for their insurance and indemnity 
protection when these reactors come into 
service. 

The Price-Anderson protection scheme 
has now been in operation for 10 years. 
One might ask, How much money has 
the Government had to spend on this 
“subsidy” to the nuclear power industry? 
My answer is that not a dollar—nay, not 
even a red penny—of Government funds 
has ever been expended under the act to 
indemnify an AEC licensee. Meanwhile, 
the Commission, through June 30, 1967, 
has collected more than a half million 
dollars in indemnity fees from operators 
of nuclear facilities. The annual income 
to the AEC from these fees is expected to 
swell to nearly $5 million by 1973. 

One other aspect of the Price-Ander- 
son Act deserves special mention. Under 
an amendment to the act passed last 
year by Congress on the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Committee, an operator 
of a nuclear reactor, in the event of a 
substantial nuclear accident at his fa- 
cility, would not be able to rely on the 
traditional legal defense that in the ab- 
sence of negligence, there is no liability. 
A person injured as a result of such an 
accident, therefore, would not have to 
prove that the operator’s negligence gave 
rise to accident, but only that he had 
suffered damages and that those dam- 
ages were caused by the nuclear acci- 
dent. As a result of this amendment to 
the Price-Anderson Act operators of nu- 
clear reactors, in the unlikely event of a 
substantial nuclear accident, would be 
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subject to much more stringent standards 
cf liability than are generally applicable 
to the public at large. In effect, the oper- 
ator would be subject to absolute liability. 

What, then, would be the effect of cut- 
ting the AEC’s approximately $2.5 bil- 
lion budget by $1 billion as suggested by 
representatives of the UMW? The 
greatest impact would probably be on our 
national defense effort, to which nearly 
one-half of the AEC’s budget is devoted. 
Does the UMW want us to cut back in 
our weapons or naval reactors programs? 

Perhaps, instead, Mr. Boyle would have 
us apply the cut to the Nation’s physical 
research program. That would eliminate, 
among other things, the controlled ther- 
monuclear research program which we 
hope one day will lead us to the capa- 
bility of producing unlimited amounts of 
electric power through the fusion of hy- 
drogen atoms in sea water. 

An additional item that might be cut 
is the AEC’s reactor development pro- 
gram, which is primarily devoted to sup- 
porting the Nation’s R. & D. effort to 
develop the fast breeder reactor, a re- 
actor which, once developed, will pro- 
duce more fuel than it consumes while 
generating economical electricity. While 
doing this might eliminate possible fu- 
ture threats to the industry which Mr. 
Boyle is interested in protecting from 
competition, none of these actions would 
eliminate the nonexistent subsidies to 
the nuclear power industry which Mr. 
se oo says he is interested in terminat- 


As to the safety of nuclear power- 
plants, let me say that each and every 
power reactor that is built in this coun- 
try must first undergo rigorous safety 
examination by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s able regulatory staff, the statu- 
torily independent Advisory Committee 
on Reactor Safeguards, an Atomic Safety 
and Licensing Board of the AEC, and by 
the Commission itself. As a result of the 
efforts of the manufacturers and the 
utility industry to bring to their custo- 
mers economical, reliable, and safe elec- 
tric power, and of the reviews I have 
mentioned, there has never been an acci- 
dent involving a civilian nuclear power- 
plant which caused injury or damage to 
a member of the general public. I wish 
that other industries could point to a 
safety record as outstanding as that 
compiled by the nuclear power industry. 

In this connection I might add that, 
with respect to another aspect of nu- 
clear power discussed by Mr. Boyle in 
equally flammatory terms—namely, the 
problem of disposing of radioactive 
waste material—a recent study by the 
National Academy of Sciences stated: 

Radioactive wastes are a potential source 
of ground pollution. However, they are not 
thought to constitute a problem requiring 
new abatement studies at the present time. 
The quantity of wastes is small and the 
quality of disposal is high. A variety of spe- 
cial techniques is used to confine the wastes 
and keep them out of circulating ground 
water for geologic periods of time. Wastes 
from nuclear power generation are certain to 
increase in future years, but disposal of these, 
using existing techniques, does not appear 
to present a serious problem. (National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council publication 1400, “Waste Manage- 
ment and Control” (1966), p. 199) 
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Two other comprehensive studies pre- 
pared in the recent years by non-AEC 
groups—one, the reports to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare by 
the Task Force on Environmental Health 
and Related Problems in June 1967, en- 
titled “A Strategy for a Livable Environ- 
ment,” and the other, the report of the 
Environmental Pollution Panel of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
in 1965, entitled “Restoring the Quality 
of Our Environment’—reference the 
need for adequate safeguards to protect 
against any hazards arising out of nu- 
clear power and nuclear radiations. But 
these are no more than proper acknowl- 
edgement that care must be exercised to 
assure that unwanted effects in the en- 
vironment are prevented. Significantly, 
none of the recommendations of the En- 
vironmental Pollution Panel relates to 
radiation, and the only priority goal 
established by the Task Force on En- 
vironmental Health which bears on 
radiation is principally concerned with 
the need for refining standards govern- 
ing the public’s exposure to dental and 
medical X-rays. 

Mr. President, far be it for me to mini- 
mize potential hazards associated with 
the use of nuclear energy. I have been 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy too long not to realize 
full well the hazardous nature of the ma- 
terials and facilities with which we are 
dealing, as well as the great benefits we 
may derive from their use. At the same 
time, however, we know that the atom 
can be controlled and surrounded with 
sufficient protective safeguards to permit 
it to take its place alongside the Nation’s 
conventional energy sources. The safety 
record of the nuclear industry is graphic 
evidence of that fact. 

Caution has been the byword of the 
program. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has done a magnificent job in seeing 
to it that safety has been an abiding con- 
sideration in all that has been done to 
bring the benefits of the peaceful atom 
to our people. The Joint Committee, 
meanwhile, has maintained a close watch 
over the AEC’s and the industry’s shoul- 
ders to insure that the overriding con- 
sideration of safety has remained upper- 
most in the minds of all who have en- 
tered the atomic industry. Our hundreds 
of hours of public hearings on this matter 
over a period of many years should dem- 
onstrate our vigilance of these problems 
to any objective observer. 

Between now and the year 2000, Mr. 
President, this Nation is going to have 
to build the equivalent of seven addi- 
tional power systems of the size that is 
now serving the American people. To 
meet this tremendous surge we will have 
need for increasing amounts of all forms 
of fuels—coal, oil, gas, hydro, and nu- 
clear. The suppliers of fossil fuels will 
be hard pressed to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands that will be placed upon 
them. In fact, I would like to quote from 
the October 5 issue of the National Coal 
Policy Conferente newsletter on this sub- 
ject: 

New electric generating plants built or al- 
ready announced for the last half of this 
decade will require almost 200 million ad- 
ditional tons of coal a year, compared to the 
260 million tons already being consumed in 
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existing plants, a new National Coal Policy 
Conference, Inc., study reveals. 


I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks the full text of this article, 
which reflects the continued growth of 
coal production together with use of nu- 
clear power. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as in 
other industries, fair competition be- 
tween the various energy forms will be 
a healthy and invigorating spur to in- 
creased productivity. But the various 
energy forms must remember that they 
must also be partners. It is, therefore, 
my hope that we will see no more resort 
to the kind of competition that I have 
spoken of today. The task that confronts 
us is too monumental to leave room for 
competition by terror tactics, propa- 
ganda or innuendo. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a news release on this subject 
which I issued in the latter part of last 
week to be released yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Exursir 1 
18189687 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear MR. CHarrman: The General Account- 
ing Office has made a review of the bases used 
to establish the amount to be charged by the 
Atomic Energy Commission for uranium en- 
richment services. Our review was made in 
accordance with a request dated September 
19, 1967, from the Executive Director of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Con- 
gress of the United States, and in extension 
of our examination of the Commission’s pro- 
posed criteria and contracts for uranium en- 
richment services, which was made pursuant 
to the requests contained in letters dated 
July 5 and 14, 1966, from the Chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

In the letter of September 19, 1967, we were 
requested to review the Commission’s in- 
tended unit charge and tails assay and to 
provide the Committee with our views on the 
following questions: 

“(1) Is this charge and tails assay con- 
sistent with the terms of the AEC’s uranium 
enriching services criteria published in the 
Federal Register on December 23, 1966? 

“(2) Does this charge and tails assay pro- 
vide any subsidy to the foreign or domestic 
nuclear industry, or any portion thereof?” 

The “Private Ownership of Special Nuclear 
Materials Act” (Public Law 88-489) requires, 
among other things, that charges for uranium 
enrichment services provide reasonable com- 
pensation to the Government. In its “Ura- 
nium Enrichment Services Criteria,” ap- 
proved effective December 23, 1966, the Com- 
mission established a ceiling charge of $30 
per kilogram unit of separative work, sub- 
ject to upward escalation for the cost of elec- 
tric power and labor, on the basis that this 
charge would ensure the recovery of appro- 
priate Government costs projected over a 
reasonable period of time. 

The criteria stated that the cost of sepa- 
rative work would include electric power and 
all other costs, direct and indirect, of oper- 
ating the gaseous diffusion plants; appro- 
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priate depreciation of these plants; and a fac- 
tor to cover applicable costs of process devel- 
opment, Commission administration and 
other Government support functions, and 
imputed interest on investment in plant and 
working capital. 

The ceiling charge of $30 per unit of 
separative work was established to provide 
long-term assurance to the domestic and 
foreign nuclear industries that enriching 
services would be available from the Govern- 
ment within a specified ceiling. At the time 
the criteria were established, the Commission 
stated that it would in the future announce 
an actual charge for providing enrichment 
services within the ceiling charge. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1967, the Commission announced 
that this actual charge should be $26 per 
unit of separative work. The Commission 
advised us that a standard table of enrich- 
ing services would be established by notice 
in the Federal Register effective January 1, 
1968, which would incorporate the charge of 
$26 and a standard tails material assay of 0.2 
percent, 

The charge and tails material assay se- 
lected by the Commission were based on the 
results of numerous studies which projected 
operations at various levels of production 
into future periods. These studies were made 
using a set of basic assumptions, and analy- 
ses were made to determine the effect that 
changes and refinements in the assumptions 
would have on the cost of operating the 
diffusion plants, 

As stated in our report on the Commis- 
sion’s proposed criteria and contracts for 
uranium enrichment services (B-159687, Au- 
gust 1, 1966), the fundamental element 
which will determine the reliability of the 
Commission’s projections is the accuracy of 
its assumptions as to future requirements for 
uranium enrichment services. We have no 
reason to believe that the Commission’s as- 
sumptions are unrealistic; also, we recognize 
that in its studies the Commission has, to 
the extent practicable, given effect to con- 
tingencies and uncertainties. 

We believe that, on the basis of our selec- 
tive review of the Commission's studies in 
which we accepted the Commission’s pro- 
jections as being reasonably realistic, the 
charge of $26 per unit of separative work 
based on the 0.2 percent tails assay is ade- 
quate to permit recovery of appropriate Gov- 
ernment costs projected over a number of 
years and is consistent with the Commission’s 
criteria published in the Federal Register on 
December 23, 1966. Further, considering that 
the charge also provides a margin for con- 
tingencies, we do not see a basis for asserting 
that a subsidy is being provided to the do- 
mestic or foreign nuclear industries, or any 
portion thereof. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the criteria, 
the Commission has reserved the right to re- 
vise the actual charge, within the guaranteed 
ceiling charge, upon 6 months’ prior notice. 
The Commission has stated that it intends 
to periodically update its projections and 
operational planning and will consider such 
changes as may be indicated by actual pro- 
duction and marketing experience. There- 
fore, should a material change develop in 
future years, which would have a consequen- 
tial effect on the reasonableness of the then 
applicable charge, we believe that the Com- 
mission should make any necessary adjust- 
ments to its charge within the established 
ceiling charge to give effect to changing 
circumstances. 

We have discussed the matters presented 
in this report with appropriate Commission 
Officials and have considered their views in 
the final preparation of the report. As agreed 
by your representatives, we are making copies 
of this report available to the Commission. 

We plan to make no further distribution of 
this report unless copies are specifically re- 
quested, and then distribution will be made 
only after your approval has been obtained 
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or public announcement has been made by 
you concerning the contents of the report. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 
EXHIBIT 2 
[From the National Coal Policy Conference, 
Inc., Newsletter, Oct. 5, 1967] 


New ELECTRIC GENERATING CAPACITY WILL 
BURN 181 MILLION Tons OF COAL ANNU- 
ALLY—57 PERCENT More THAN New NU- 
CLEAR CAPACITY 


New electric generating plants built or al- 
ready announced for the last half of this 
decade will require almost 200 million addi- 
tional tons of coal a year, compared to the 
260 million tons already being consumed in 
existing plants, a new National Coal Policy 
Conference, Inc., study reveals. 

These 116 plants will have a capacity of 

72,260 megawatts and, at an average con- 
sumption of 2.5 tons of coal per kilowatt of 
installed capacity, will require 181 million 
tons of coal annually, or approximately 4 
billion tons during their production life- 
time. 
By comparison, a study of announcements 
of planned atomic plants shows that about 
46,000 megawatts of new nuclear generating 
capacity is under construction or has been 
announced. Present generating capacity of 
nuclear plants is a little less than 2,000 
megawatts. 

In February of 1966, the National Coal 
Policy Conference, Inc., published Power for 
People, a study of new coal plants going on 
the line or announced for construction from 
1965 forward. These 75 new coal plants had 
a total capacity of 42,000 megawatts, and 
would require 105 million tons of coal per 
year. Between March, 1966, and September, 
1967, 41 new plants with 30,266 megawatts 
of capacity and requiring 76 million tons 
of coal annually have been announced. 

When all these new plants are in operation 
in about 1971 or 1972, even allowing for the 
shutdown or phasing out of some of the 
older plants now operating, total coal re- 
quired for electric generation in the U.S. is 
expected to be well over 400 million tons per 
year. 

The Federal Power Commission’s widely 
quoted National Power Survey of 1964 pre- 
dicted that total demand for electric power 
would more than triple between 1960 and 
1980. It predicted that coal’s share of gen- 
erating capacity would require some 500 mil- 
lion tons annually by 1980, and current 
growth in coal-fired plants now suggests 
that even that figure may be conservative. 
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[From the Office of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Oct. 15, 1967] 


CONGRESSIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN COMMENTS ON ALLEGED ATOMIC 
POWER SUBSIDIES 
Attached is the text of remarks which Sen- 

ator John O. Pastore, Chairman of the Joint 

Committee on Atomic Energy, intends to de- 

liver on the floor of the U.S. Senate on Mon- 

day, October 16, concerning the implication, 
contained in telegrams which a number of 

Congressmen and Senators have received 

from local affiliates of the United Mine 

Workers union, that a large portion of the 

Atomic Energy Commission’s budget is being 

devoted to subsidization of the nuclear 

power industry. 

In his prepared statement Senator Pastore 
states that “not one of the large number of 
light water reactors ordered by the nation’s 
utilities since late 1963 has been funded with 
Federal money.” During that time span, he 
points out, “54 such reactors representing 
41,992 net electric megawatts have been or- 
dered—all without Government financial 
participation.” 
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With respect to other alleged subsidies to 
the nuclear power industry, Senator Pastore 
states that there has never been an expendi- 
ture of Government funds under the Price- 
Anderson nuclear indemnity legislation for 
a power reactor accident in the 10 years of 
that Act’s existence. “Nor,” the Chairman 
added, “is there any subsidy involved in the 
nuclear power industry’s obtaining enriched 
uranium produced in the Government's 
gaseous diffusion plants.” In this connection 
Senator Pastore plans to insert in the Con- 
gressional Record a letter received recently 
from the Assistant Comptroller General stat- 
ing that “we do not see a basis for asserting 
that a subsidy is being provided to the do- 
mestic or foreign nuclear industries, or any 
portion thereof” by the Commission’s re- 
cently announced charges for uranium en- 
richment services. 

As to the safety of nuclear powerplants, 
which representatives of the U.M.W. refer to 
as “poisonous,” the Chairman notes that 
there has never been an accident involving 
a nuclear powerplant which caused injury or 
damage to a member of the general public. 
He attributes this outstanding safety record 
to the efforts of the reactor manufacturers 
and the utility industry, and to the rigorous 
safey examination of all such plants by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and certain AEC- 
related groups participating in the Com- 
mission’s regulatory program. 

Senator Pastore concludes by saying that 
the task that confronts the nation and the 
various fuel producers—building, by the year 
2000, the equivalent of seven additional 
power systems of the size now serving the 
American people“ is too monumental to 
leave room for competition by terror tactics, 
propaganda or innuendo.” 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR McCARTHY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
been asked to request unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartHy] be recognized for one- 
half hour after the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. I make this request on 
behalf of my dear friend, the acting ma- 
jority whip, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. 


VIETNAM—REPUBLICAN PARTY 
PLACES COUNTRY ABOVE PARTY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the lead 
editorial in yesterday’s Washington Sun- 
day Star, entitled “Vietnam and the Re- 
publican Strategy,” states that: 

The debate thus far has been drawn solely 
along the lines of personal conviction. 


Apparently the writer of the editorial 
did not see the Associated Press story 
of October 9, which appeared in several 
Iowa newspapers. This story quotes the 
Democratic Senator from Massachusetts 
as having said, at a Democratic fund- 
raising dinner in Des Moines a week ago 
Saturday: 

If the Republicans had been running the 
war, our soldiers would be fighting today in 
North Vietnam, fighting Chinese soldiers, lay- 
ing down their lives without hope of victory. 


While obviously this represents a per- 
sonal conviction which completely ig- 
nores the record of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, it is partisan politics at 
its worst. It demeans the intelligence of 
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the people of my State, most of whom 
are far too perceptive and remember his- 
tory far too well, including the humili- 
ating and costly Bay of Pigs disaster, to 
be fooled by such a statement. 

The people of Iowa are warm and hos- 
pitable, and they remember with a great 
amount of affection the late President 
John F. Kennedy. It ill behooves anyone 
to take advantage of their hospitality by 
insulting their intelligence and good 
judgment. Statements such as the one I 
have quoted are all too reminiscent of the 
1964 Democratic presidential campaign 
which was calculated to frighten the 
voters into the erroneous belief that the 
war would grow bigger and worse if the 
Republican Party were to succeed. The 
deception of this campaign has long since 
been exposed to public view, and members 
of the Republican Party who witnessed 
the tragic results such deception wrought 
to our two-party system have had to 
swallow very, very hard, with a few minor 
exceptions, to lend bipartisan support to 
the war effort as it grew bigger and worse 
under a Democratic President. 

An objective reading of history would, 
if anything, cause one to think that if the 
policies of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had been carried forward, as they 
could have been with different results in 
the elections of 1960 and 1964, there 
would have been no war in Vietnam at 
all, and there would never have been a 
Cuban missile crisis, much less a Bay of 
Pigs disaster. And had it not been for the 
election of a Republican President in 
1952, we could still be fighting a pro- 
longed war in Korea. 

Wars are not born of resolute U.S. 
leadership, Mr. President. And resolute 
leadership is needed to shorten wars re- 
sulting from miscalculation which ir- 
resolute leadership encourages. 

Let it be understood that the Repub- 
lican Party places the well-being of our 
country above party, but if any Demo- 
cratic politician seeks to throw stones, his 
glass house will be promptly demolished. 

I ask unanimous consent that the As- 
sociated Press article appearing in the 
October 9 issue of the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette and the Washington Sunday 
Star editorial be placed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Ottumwa Courier, Oct. 9, 1967] 
TED KENNEDY AT Iowa DINNER 


Des Motnes.—If a Republican had been 
president for the past seven years, Sen. Ed- 
ward Kennedy, D-Mass., said, American sery- 
icemen would be fighting Chinese commu- 
nists in North Vietnam. 

And, predicted the senator in a speech 
prepared for a Democratic fund-raising din- 
ner Saturday night, the American people will 
give President Johnson “a vote of confidence 
and gratitude,” in next year’s election. 

“The American people don’t want brain- 
wash. They don’t want eyewash. They don’t 
want Hollywood mascara. They want a party 
that cares, and a man who can produce,” 
declared Kennedy. 

He said the GOP is committed to “the reck- 
less and dangerous course of all-out bomb- 
ing, even of the ships of neutral nations. 

“If the Republicans had been running the 
war, our soldiers would be fighting today in 
North Vietnam, fighting Chinese soldiers, lay- 
ing down their lives without hope of victory.” 
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From the Washington Star, Oct. 15, 1967] 
Virrwam AND THE REPUBLICAN STRATEGY 


‘There is nothing surprisingly, distressing 
er improper about the fact that a major na- 
tional debate is taking place over the ad- 
ministration’s conduct of the Vietnam war. 

There’s nothing new, either, in the notion 
that the political leaders of the nation are 
answerable to the people and their elected 
representatives in time of war. The present 
debate, which has mounted in fury in direct 
proportion to United States involvement in 
the war, has its historical precedent in the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War and the Korean war, Only the 
two World Wars, with their total involvement 
of national effort, produced virtually total 
acquiescence. 

The debate thus far has been drawn solely 
along the lines of personal conviction. In 
Congress, party politics have been conspicu- 
ously absent. The administration’s chief 
defender in the Senate is the leader of the 
opposition party, Senator Dirksen. The loud- 
est and most persistent critic is the Demo- 
eratic chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Fulbright. And the ad- 
ministration’s official defense, now being 
presented with refreshing aggressiveness by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, also has been 
kept free from the petty confines of partisan 
politics. 

But while it is the unquestioned right, if 
not the obligation, of every individual to 
search his mind and own conscience in order 
to determine what stand he should take on 
this nation’s involvement in South Vietnam, 
it is not the duty nor the right of any politi- 
eal party to do so. Yet there have been in- 
creasing signs in recent weeks that the 
Republican party, as it moves toward the 
presidential election of 1968, is being tempted 
to make opposition to the administration's 
conduct of the war a matter of party policy 
and a major issue in the political debate to 
come. 

Some of the leading Republican candi- 
dates, seeking out areas of vulnerability in 
the administration and in their opponents 
within the party, have abandoned previous 
positions to take up anti-war positions. Sen- 
ator Percy calls for a greater emphasis on 
negotiations and a less reliance on military 
achievement. Governor Romney proclaims 
that his earlier pro-administration stand was 
in error; that he was, in fact, brainwashed 
by the administration. Senator Morton, the 
former GOP national chairman, in an effort 
to protect Romney’s image from a fearful 
beating, makes the remarkable assertion that 
President Johnson was himself brainwashed 
into submission by his generals and admirals. 
There are published reports that Rockefeller 
and Nixon are moving toward an anti- 
administration stand. There are rumors that 
Reagan may, before convention time, join 
them there. Unattributed intelligence from 
the inner counsels of the Republican party 
report a move to bounce Senator Dirksen 
as head of the platform committee because 
of his unswerving support of administration 
policy. 

The temptation for the Republican party 
to make political hay out of Vietnam is un- 
doubtedly strong. But any such move would 
be divisive, dishonest and highly dangerous. 

It has often been pointed out that any 
show of dissent from official policy by any 
prominent individual is damaging, to some 
extent, to the quest for peace in Southeast 
Asia. And it is quite true that such displays 
of indecision and confusion of purpose must 
inevitably encourage Hanoi in the hope that, 
if they can only hang on long enough, Amer- 
ican determiation will crumble and American 
troops will be withdrawn. 

There is, however, an enormous difference 
between individual expressions of doubt and 
concern, and the adoption of an official, anti- 
war stand by a major political party. It is 
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quite safe to assume that Ho Chi Minh is 
politically sophisticated enough to under- 
stand the difference between the convoluted 
soul-searching of a William Fulbright and 
the fixed, calculated, positive assertion of a 
party platform plank. 

What would be the effect on the leadership 
in Hanoi and in the National Liberation 
Front if an official anti-war stand were 
adopted by the Republican party? 

The moment that Ho and his lieutenants 
become convineed that the administration’s 
opposition in next year’s election is dedi- 
cated to a peace at any price policy in Viet- 
nam, they cannot logically do anything oth- 
er than to wait for the outcome of the elec- 
tion and hope for best. 

If, on the other hand, Hanoi knows that 
the opposition candidate is dedicated to see- 
ing the United States commitment through— 
or even if the attitude of the opposition 
party is uncertain—then the situation is 
reversed. Then, there would be considerable 
pressure on Ho to negotiate within the next 
18 months, while the President still faces 
the election. It could be another four years 
before Johnson or his successor in office is 
again so strongly motivated to accept a com- 
promise. 

A decision by the Republican party to 
strike at the opposition’s Vietnam policy will 
insure the continuation of the war for an- 
other year at least. It will divide the nation 
further in an area where dangerous division 
already exists. It will, in fact, be a cruel 
deception. 

No Republican candidate, regardless of his 
campaign statements or the platform on 
which he runs, will in our opinion, actually 
be able to bring the Vietnam war to a quick 
end if he is elected. It is all very well to talk 
about negotiations; to negotiate is something 
else again. The unfortunate fact of the mat- 
ter is that neither Hanoi nor the Viet Cong 
have, to this moment, shown any interest 
whatsoever in negotiating an end to the 
conflict, despite constant official and un- 
Official, public and private offers by the ad- 
ministration to stop shooting and start talk- 
ing. 
That leaves only one sure, quick way out 
of Vietnam for any future administration: 
Simply to pack up and leave. It is inconceiv- 
able that any President, faced with the real- 
ities of responsibility, would finally decide 
that it is in the national interest to scrap 
our treaty obligations and destroy our in- 
ternational credibility in one easy step. The 
President in 1969—regardless of what his 
name or party may be—most assuredly will 
be holding out for negotiations and an hon- 
orable peace before United States troops are 
withdrawn from Vietnam. 

The Republican party must resist the 
temptation to play upon the nation’s un- 
formulated worries and dissatisfactions in 
the hope of a victory at the polls. There 
are, after all, legitimate and honest issues 
on which Lyndon Johnson can be attacked, 
and possibly defeated. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR BAKER 


Mr. BAKER and Mr. YOUNG of Ohio 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for approximately 20 minutes in con- 
nection with the presentation of a state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Tennessee has requested that 
he may proceed for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. I would be happy to yield 
first to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak in the morning hour, and 
I would expect to ask for 3 or 4 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection, in view of the 
fact that the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee has indicated he will yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BAKER. I would be more than 
8 to yield first to the Senator from 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


WE SHOULD DEESCALATE INSTEAD 
OF EXPANDING OUR WAR IN VIET- 
NAM—WE SHOULD STOP BOMB- 
ING NORTH VIETNAM OR RE- 
SPOND TO U.N. APPEAL TO DO SO 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
is shocking to Americans that in recent 
months more and more American soldiers 
and marines are being killed in combat 
in the ugly civil war in Vietnam than 
Vietnamese serving in the South Viet- 
namese friendly forces, so called. Indeed, 
the friendly forces have become much too 
friendly. 

It was recently reported in Newsweek 
that at Dak To, in the central highlands 
of Vietnam, an entire South Vietnamese 
regiment took itself out of action in order 
to concentrate upon supplying the 173d 
U.S. Airborne Brigade base with beer, 
prostitutes, and laundry service. Simi- 
larly, it was reported that another Viet- 
namese unit performs the same function 
for the 4th U.S. Division near Pleiku; 
and that adjoining our airfield at Bien 
Hoa, a hustling South Vietnamese ranger 
unit has built a redlight district known 
as Tijuana East to the GI’s serving there. 

This is additional evidence of the dis- 
tressing fact that a very large percentage 
of the men serving in the South Vietnam- 
ese Army have simply stopped fighting. 
The South Vietnamese army is riddled 
with factionalism, nepotism, corruption, 
inefficiency, incompetence and coward- 
ice. It is too often either unwilling or un- 
able to perform even the limited and 
relatively easy task which is now practi- 
cally its only mission—the protection of 
rural pacification teams, so called. 

During the past 3 months, American 
combat deaths have far exceeded those of 
the ARVN, or South Vietnamese forces. 
In fact, it is startling that the total num- 
ber of our casualties now regularly ex- 
ceeds the number of young men con- 
scripted into the South Vietnamese 
Army each month. The truth is that 
South Vietnam has no conscription 
worthy of the name. Draft dodging is 
rampant. In the month of August alone 
more American boys were drafted into 
our Armed Forces than the South Viet- 
namese had conscripted during the previ- 
ous 6 months. This is a shocking situa- 
tion. It is unconscionable that American 
boys should be called upon to fight and 
die in a little country 10,000 miles from 
our shores when the citizens of that 
country are unwilling to defend them- 
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selves and have failed to maintain a 
viable government. 

The desertion rate in the South Viet- 
namese Army is staggering. There were 
more than 113,000 desertions last year 
alone. At the present rate, desertions this 
year will exceed 75,000. This is an annual 
desertion rate of 12 percent. In 1966 the 
desertion rate exceeded 20 percent. 

The South Vietnamese Army is riddled 
with corruption and inefficiency. For ex- 
ample, it was recently discovered that 
one division commander sold rice to the 
Vietcong that had been provided by our 
AID program. Other officers are actively 
engaged in smuggling and other illegal 
operations, much of this profiteering on 
deals with the Vietcong. 

After spending billions of taxpayers’ 
dollars during more than a decade to 
try to create an army in South Vietnam, 
we now find ourselves saddled with a mil- 
itary white elephant that is practically 
worthless. The officer corps is lacking 
in almost all the qualities necessary to 
build an effective army. It is common 
practice to sell commissions in the army. 
All too often, senior Vietnamese officers 
have succumbed to the temptation to be- 
come wealthy by graft and profiteering. 

Perhaps most shocking are reports that 
the Vietcong have infiltrated the South 
Vietnamese forces like termites in a rot- 
ten log. Some American intelligence of- 
ficers estimate that as many as 30 per- 
cent of the officers and men in the South 
Vietnamese Armed Forces are sympa- 
thizers or agents of the Vietcong. For 
many reasons, not the least of which is 
the enormous difference in pay received 
by each, there is a great deal of hostility 
between American soldiers and Viet- 
namese soldiers. Some reporters on the 
scene have the impression that many 
Vietnamese servicemen regard the main 
enemy as America and the Vietcong as 
only a secondary enemy. 

Incredibly, South Vietnam’s armed 
forces—all trained, paid, equipped, and 
advised by the United States—out- 
number the Vietcong and their North 
Vietnamese supporters by at least 5 
to 1. Despite this fact, it is generally 
agreed that the armed forces of the Sai- 
gon regime would collapse in a matter 
of hours if left to fight the war on its 
own. 

The blame for this reprehensible situa- 
tion cannot be attributed to the claim 
that Vietnamese do not make good 
fighters. Those serving in the Vietcong 
have proven themselves to be formidable 
opponents, Vietnamese born and reared 
in the Mekong Delta and elsewhere in 
South Vietnam fight bravely as VC, or 
forces of the National Liberation Front. 
Also, those Vietnamese who fought for 
the liberation of their country against 
the Japanese and then the French co- 
lonial oppressors proved their worth as 
fighting men. They were fighting for a 
cause—the liberation of Vietnam—just 
as the VC now feel they are doing. 

The Saigon forces as well as the Viet- 
cong are made up of Vietnamese soldiers 
from north, central, and south Vietnam. 
They speak the same language, eat the 
same food, and very often even come 
from the same families. Nevertheless, in 
almost every instance of direct combat 
between the two forces, the Vietcong con- 
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sistently bests the larger South Vietnam- 
ese forces. The reason for this, according 
to claims usually made by Defense De- 
partment officials, is that a guerrilla 
army must be outnumbered by at least 
10 to 1. However, the fact remains 
that in most instances where South Viet- 
namese forces have come into direct con- 
tact with the Vietcong, they have been 
defeated and have suffered far greater 
casualties than the VC. 

The fact is that the soldiers in the 
South Vietnamese Army, if it can be 
called an army, are not not really in- 
terested in the struggle imposed upon 
them by their tory leaders in Saigon. If 
they had any will to fight at all, it would 
soon be driven from them by their venal 
and inept commanders. 

Let us face it. We are picking up 
virtually the entire check in Vietnam 
which now totals more than $2.5 billion 
every month and several hundred Amer- 
ican lives each week. The fact is that 
we have paid for the war in Vietnam, and 
now it belongs to us. 

In his San Antonio speech, the Presi- 
dent stated that Vietnam is the scene of 
“powerful aggression that has been 
spurred by an appetite for conquest.” It 
will take some doing to convince the 
American people that Ho Chi Minh, the 
leader of a small underdeveloped agrari- 
an country struggling to emerge from 
more than a cenutry of colonial oppres- 
sion, presents the same danger to our 
vital national interests as Hitler did in 
his efforts to conquer the world. The 
truth is all too plain that no great moral 
crusade is involved in Vietnam. To the 
contrary, our involvement in that civil 
war has placed us in a morally indefensi- 
ble posiiton. 

The truth is we are not fighting com- 
munism in Vietnam. More important, we 
are fighting Vietnamese nationalism 
which developed out of years of colonial 
exploitation. It is true that Communists 
have taken over leadership of the na- 
tionalist movement in Hanoi, 

Of course, communism diluted by na- 
tionalism can still create a great deal of 
mischief. However, the ogre of a mono- 
lithic communism bent on world con- 
quest is just no longer credible. The great 
and bitter schism between Communist 
China and Soviet Russia shows no sign 
of healing, although our continued fool- 
ish involvement in the Vietnamese civil 
war may yet succeed in driving these two 
opponents together again. The former 
Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe, while 
still Communist, have gained control of 
their own internal affairs. They are also 
beginning to assert independence in for- 
eign policy. Ho Chi Minh, like Tito in 
Yugoslavia, is a nationalist Communist, 
Tito’s Yugoslavia is not a Soviet satellite, 
nor is North Vietnam a Chinese satellite, 

Secretary of State Rusk claims that by 
fighting in Vietnam we are, in effect, 
fighting Chinese communism, which 
would eventually have to be fought else- 
where if not in Vietnam. The truth is 
that despite 20 years of agonizing war, 
the North Vietnamese have amazingly 
avoided becoming puppets of either Com- 
munist China or Soviet Russia. We are 
not fighting Chinese communism. We 
are fighting Vietnamese nationalism 
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which, far from opening the door to 
Chinese conquest, offers the best hope of 
erecting political and cultural barriers to 
such conquest. 

The Vietnamese for years have feared 
the Chinese colossus to their north. Viet- 
nam is studded with monuments com- 
memorating victories of the past over 
Chinese aggressors. Ho Chi Minh him- 
self was a prisoner in a Chinese dungeon 
in 1944. While he is a Communist, to term 
as “Communist” all the Vietcong, many 
of them ignorant villagers, does not 
really make them Communists. First and 
foremost they are Vietnamese patriots 
fighting for their country’s independ- 
ence, first from the Japanese, then from 
the French colonial oppressors, and now 
from the United States, which they con- 
sider to have supplanted the French as 
aggressors in Southeast Asia. 

The truth is that we are ravaging a 
small country which presents no threat 
to our national security. Our ever ex- 
panding bombing of the north seems 
aimed at destroying the people of an in- 
dependent nation. Saigon has never been 
and never will be an outpost for the pro- 
tection of Seattle or San Francisco. 

Mr. President, General Westmoreland 
has stated that we are fighting a war of 
attrition in Vietnam. We are very pain- 
fully learning that attrition is a double- 
edged sword. Every escalation of the war 
mires us more irretrievably in a massive 
ground war in war in which 
there can be no victory and in which the 
steady growth of casualties including our 
killing many, many thousands of Viet- 
namese women, children, and men re- 
duces the prospect of ever achieving a 
negotiated peace. 

This has already cost the lives of more 
than 15,000 fine young Americans killed 
in combat and the wounding of 85,000 
more. It has also caused the deaths of 
more than 150,000 Vietnamese civilian 
men, women and children. Last April, 
United States officials in Saigon esti- 
mated that 50,000 civilians, including 
10,000 children, would be treated for 
war injuries in south Vietnamese hos- 
pitals during the present year. It has 
been estimated that only a half or a 
third of the wounded actually reach 
hospitals, and that the actual number of 
deaths and injuries are occurring at a 
rate of more than 100,000 a year. Most of 
these horrible and terrifying deaths and 
injuries to civilian men, women and 
children result from American air 
strikes and artillery bombardment. This, 
in addition to the thousands of civilians 
killed, maimed, and scarred for life by 
our bombing of North Vietnam. We must 
bring a halt to this carnage. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
few Members of the Congress, if any, 
who believe that we should have become 
involved in this Vietnam civil war in the 
first instance. It would be well to recall 
that the Chinese sage Confucius wrote: 

A man who makes a mistake and does not 
correct it makes another mistake. 


We must not compound the tragic er- 
rors of the past 6 years. Immediate and 
meaningful action must be taken toward 
extricating ourselves from this tragic 
conflict. 

I again urge the President to announce 
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an unconditional halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam in the hope this will bring 
the North Vietnamese to the conference 
table within the ensuing 20 or 30 days. All 
indications are that it will. Our allies and 
friends and leaders of Communist na- 
tions have repeatedly stated that there 
can be no negotiations until the bombing 
stops and without conditions attached. 

The administration has taken the posi- 
tion that the only alternative to our con- 
tinued involvement in Vietnam is abject, 
dishonorable withdrawal. The plain 
truth is that an honorable alternative 
exists by halting further escalation of 
the ground fighting and an unconditional 
cessation of the bombing of North Viet- 
nam, followed by negotiations for a com- 
promise settlement based on the Geneva 
agreements. 

If the President feels that he cannot 
retreat from his present position regard- 
ing a halt to the bombing he could, with- 
out loss of face, make it known that the 
United States would put aside its own 
Official views on the bombing if the 
United Nations called for its suspension 
as a step toward negotiations. In his ef- 
forts to settle the Algerian war by nego- 
tiation, President De Gaulle at one criti- 
cal juncture withdrew an entire division 
of French troops as a means of convinc- 
ing the Algerians that he genuinely de- 
sired a political settlement. Neither 
France nor De Gaulle lost face. Nor 
would we, the most powerful nation that 
ever existed under the bending sky of 
God, forfeit respect or any meaningful 
military advantage by similarly taking 
the step which only we can take to set 
the peace machinery in motion. 

Furthermore, it is now absolutely clear 
from Secretary McNamara’s testimony 
before the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee last August that the bombing 
does not seriously hamper the flow of 
military supplies from North Vietnam to 
the south. Equally important, he ex- 
pressed doubt that reduction of the 
bombing would bring a marked increase 
in American casualties in South Vietnam 
as claimed by some of the warhawk gen- 
erals. Nor does Secretary McNamara be- 
lieve that any bombing short of ex- 
termination of North Vietnam's popula- 
tion, which no one should be advocating, 
would break Hanoi’s will or force a sur- 
render. It is clear from Secretary Me- 
Namara's testimony that a suspension of 
the bombing can only advance the pros- 
pects for peace. 

We must reject the shrill calls for es- 
calation of the ground war and unlimited 
bombing of the north from the warhawk 
Chiefs of Staff. President Eisenhower, 
in what has been termed his farewell 
address, warned the Nation of the dan- 
gers inherent in the growth of a mili- 
tary-industrial complex that has arisen 
in our Nation since World War Il and 
the advent of the cold war. We must not 
permit this military-industrial complex, 
now made bolder by the Vietnam war and 
the huge defense budgets that go with 
it—$70 billion this year alone—to win 
control over our defense and foreign pol- 
icies. The militarization of our foreign 
policy must be halted. 

Mr. President, an announcement by 
President Johnson that we will cease 
bombing North Vietnam or a positive re- 
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sponse by us to a United Nations appeal 
for an end of the bombing would be an 
act of magnanimity by a powerful na- 
tion well able to afford to be magnan- 
imous. It would place the Hanoi govern- 
ment under irresistible pressure to nego- 
tiate. It would convince a skeptical world 
that our Persident means what he says 
when he calls for a political solution to 
the Vietnamese war rather than fighting 
on to a military victory slaughtering a 
people and devastating their land. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, Iam happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland for a brief statement. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF 
STATE RUSK AT NEWS CONFER- 
ENCE, OCTOBER 12, 1967 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, there 
is uncertainty in America as to what U.S. 
policy in Southeast Asia should be. Surely 
many divergent points of view have been 
expressed in the U.S. Senate. 

Last week, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk clearly and forcefully reiterated 
the U.S. policy. Because I believe that 
the American people appreciate candor 
and wish to know the truth, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the statement by the 
Secretary of State be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE 
Dean Rusk’s News CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 12 

I should like to begin with a brief com- 
ment on the current public discussion of 
Vietnam. 

I find no significant body of American 
opinion which would have us withdraw from 
Vietnam and abandon Southeast Asia to the 
fate which Asian Communism has planned 
for it. Similarly, I find no serious opinion 
among us which wishes to transform this 
struggle into a general war. 

We Americans are, therefore, debating 
variations on a theme—but the theme is a 
central position resting upon (A) the need 
to meet our commitments and defend our 
vital national interests; (B) the pursuit of 
our limited objectives by limited means, and 
(C) our earnest desire to bring this conflict 
to a peaceful conclusion as soon as possible. 
Hanoi particularly should not misunderstand 
the character of this debate. 

Our commitment is clear and our national 
interest is real. The SEATO treaty, approved 
with only one dissenting vote by our Senate, 
declares that “each party recognizes that ag- 
gression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area . . would endanger its own peace 
and safety, and agrees that it will in that 
event act to meet the common danger.” The 
treaty says “each party” will act. 

The fidelity of the United States is not 
subject to the veto of some other signa- 
tory—and five signatories have engaged their 
forces alongside Korean and South Viet- 
namese troops. Indeed, the proportion of 
non-United States forces in South Vietnam 
is greater than non-United States forces in 
Korea. 

RESOLUTION BY CONGRESS IN 1964 NOTED 


In August, 1964, the Congress by joint re- 
solution declared, with only two dissenting 
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votes, that “the United States regards as 
vital to its national interest and to world 
peace the maintenance of international 
peace and security in Southeast Asia.” 

This was not a new idea in 1964. It was the 
basis for the SEATO treaty a decade earlier. 
It is no less valid in 1967. Our several alli- 
ances in the Pacific reflect our profound in- 
terest in peace in the Pacific, no less vital 
to us as a nation than is peace in our own 
hemisphere or in the NATO area, 

I have heard the word “credibility” in- 
jected into our domestic debate. Let me say, 
as solemnly as I can, that those who would 
place in question the credibility of the 
pledged word of the United States under our 
mutual security treaties would subject this 
nation to mortal danger. If any who would 
be our adversary should suppose that our 
treaties are a bluff, or will be abandoned if 
the going gets tough, the result could be 
catastrophe for all mankind. 

It is not easy for our people to wage a 
struggle by limited means for Hmited ob- 
jectives. We Americans are an impatient 
people—a quality which has helped to build 
a great nation. The present impatience about 
Vietnam is thoroughly understandable—and 
is shared by those who carry official responsi- 
bility. But our overriding object is—and 
must be—the establishment of a reliable 


peace. 

It is easy to rush into total catastrophe. It 
requires courage and determination to act 
with both firmness and restraint in the in- 
terest of peace, An examination of all the 
crises in which we have been involved since 
1945 will show, I think, the supremacy of the 
objective of a reliable peace. 


PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT QUOTED 


President Johnson has emphasized, time 
and time again, his interest In a prompt 
and peaceful settlement of the present strug- 
gles in Southern Asia. Just two weeks ago, 
in San Antonio, he said: 

“The United States is willing to stop all 
aerial and naval bombardment of North 
Vietnam when this will lead promptly to 
productive discussions. We, of course, assume 
that while discussions proceed, North Viet. 
nam would not take advantage of the bomb- 
ing cessation or limitation.” 

Can there be a more reasonable proposal? 
Is there anything unfair about such a simple 
proposition? Is it not clear that if Hanoi 
is interested in peace it could say “yes” pub- 
licly or privately to the President’s offer? 

A rejection, or a refusal even to discuss 
such a formula for peace, requires that we 
face some sober conclusions. It would mean 
that Hanoi has not abandoned its effort to 
seize South Vietnam by force. It would give 
reality and credibility to captured documents 
which describe a “fight and negotiate” stra- 
tegy by Vietcong and the North Vietnamese 
forces. It would reflect a view in Hanoi that 
they can gamble upon the character of the 
American people and of our allies in the 
Pacific. 

Earlier I referred to variations on a theme. 
The debate in which we are now involved 
is essentially a debate about detail—this or 
that military move, this or that diplomatic 
step—this or that formulation of what is in 
fact a common middle position, If that b 
true, precision is important. People at least 
should make it clear whether they are argu- 
ing with Washington or with Hanoi. 


HANO!'S VIEWS ARE REPORTED 


When people talk about a pause in bomb- 
ing, they should know that Hanoi calls a 
pause an “ultimatum.” When a Senator says 
that he wants to stop the bombing but, of 
course, wishes to continue to bomb in sup- 
port of our marines south of the DMZ, he 
should know that Hanoi categorically rejects 
any such notion. When people say “negotiate 
now” they should know that the President 
would meet with Ho Chi Minh and other 
Chiefs of State concerned, tomorrow—and 
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that I would depart today for any mutually 
convenient spot if I could meet a representa- 
tive of North Vietnam with whom I could 
discuss peace in Southeast Asia. 

Chairman Thieu and Prime Minister Ky 
have repeatedly offered to meet with the au- 
thorities of Hanoi to arrange a cease-fire and 
a peaceful settlement. They and we both re- 
sponded affirmatively to U Thant’s proposals 
of last March. Had there been a similar re- 
sponse from Hanoi, there would have been 
discussions to arrange a military standstill, 
preliminary conversations and a convening 
of the Geneva conference. Literally dozens 
of proposals made by ourselves, other gov- 
ernments or groups of governments have 
been rejected by Hanoi. 

I cannot tell you when peace will come. 
T am encouraged by progress toward peace 
in South Vietnam, but I cannot name a 
date. But we shall continue our effort both 
by resisting those who would impose their 
solutions by brute force and by an unre- 
mitting exploration of every path which 
could lead to peace. 


ALLOCATION OF TIME 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Youne] and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster] not be 
charged to the time allotted to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN GUER- 
RILLA INSURGENCY IN BOLIVIA 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it now ap- 
pears that Bolivian Armed Forces have 
suecessfully stemmed a Cuban-led Com- 
munist insurgency in that important 
South American nation. 

The death October 8 of Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara in a clash between the Bolivian 
Army and the guerrillas has broken the 
back of the insurgency and provided a 
dramatic climax to several months of 
dedicated effort by the Bolivians—an ef- 
fort that cost that country much in cas- 
ualties and human life and much in 
material resources which it so badly 
needs to pursue its economic develop- 
ment policies. 

Mr. President, the Bolivian Govern- 
ment and especially the Bolivian Armed 
Forces should be enthusiastically con- 
gratulated on their victory. Free people 
throughout this hemisphere owe them an 
immeasurable debt of gratitude. 

Our own Government, our State De- 
partment and other concerned agencies. 
also should be commended for having 
the wisdom to avoid the temptation to 
become actively involved in the Bolivian 
operation. It appears that in this situa- 
tion our people neither underreacted 
nor overacted to the impending crisis. It 
shows that all American nations must be 
ever vigilant to the threat of commu- 
nism; they must help without dominat- 
ing and often the best way to help is by 
keeping hands off. As it was, the Bolivians 
have had the exhilarating and maturing 
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experience of winning their own battle 
without outside interference. The Bo- 
livians handled the problem masterfully 
from its outset to the final victory. Their 
handling was excellent not only in the 
military aspects but in the political as- 
pects as well. 

They kept their allies and the world 
fully informed of developments and their 
presentation of their case before the 
Organization of American States was su- 
perb. Because of this, the whole world 
was fully aware of the nature of the in- 
surgency in Bolivia. 

I shudder to think of what would have 
happened if Che Guevara and his Cuban 
guerrilla fighters had succeeded in this 
latest, and by far the boldest, attempt to 
Cubanize the nations of Latin America. 

In our very justified concern about 
Vietnam and in our effort to prevent 
communism from engulfing Southeast 
Asia, I fear that we tend to lose sight of 
the very real danger of communism here 
in our own backyard. 

Bolivia is the fifth largest nation in 
Latin America with 424,163 square miles. 
It is located in the very heart of the con- 
tinent and shares common borders with 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and 
Peru. Its location makes it a prime target 
for international communism’s efforts to 
dominate this hemisphere. 

I would like to review some of the facts 
that are known about the events in Bo- 
livia in the past few months. 

It appears that the guerrilla camp was 
discovered by accident in the rugged ter- 
ritory of southeastern Bolivia while the 
guerrillas were still in training and pre- 
paring for their eventual move to topple 
the government of President Rene Ba- 
rrientos. 

At the time of the first clash between 
the Bolivian Army and the guerrillas on 
March 23, 1967, the guerrillas numbered 
about 60 men. Of this number, 20 were 
known to be Cubans, and at least 12 were 
Bolivians trained in guerrilla warfare in 
Cuba. 

Of the remainder, some had received 
instruction in guerrilla techniques and 
tactics from Cuban trainers infiltrated 
into Bolivia for that purpose. The rest 
were relatively untrained individuals re- 
cruited from the mines or from the ranks 
of the unemployed in La Paz. 

The Cubans were led by Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara de la Serna, Fidel Castro’s chief 
lieutenant in his own struggle to take 
over Cuba and later his minister of in- 
dustries. Guevara’s book on guerrilla 
warfare is the gospel text for would-be 
Communist guerrilla activities the world 
over, and he was considered the guiding 
spirit and example for all guerrilla 
fighters. 

The other Cubans were, for the most 
part, officers in the Cuban Army with ex- 
tensive experience in guerrilla warfare. 

There is reliable information that at 
least four of them were in the Congo with 
“Che” Guevara in 1965, taking part in a 
rebellion in the eastern part of that 
country. Among the Cuban guerrillas, 
Bolivian officials have positively identi- 
fied the following: 

Juan V. Acuna Nunez, a major in the 
Cuban Army, member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Cuba and former commander of the 
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Western Army of Cuba. He was known 
se the name of Joaquin in the guerrilla 
and. 

Gustavo Ricardo Machin Hoed de 
Beche, a major in the Cuban Army, 
known in the guerrilla band as Alejan- 
dro. 

Orlando Pantoja Tamayo, a member of 
the National Security Service of Cuba 
who was close to Raul Castro. He was 
known as Antonio. 

Antonio Sanchez Diaz, a major in the 
Cuban Army and member of the Central 
Committee of the Cuban Communist 
Party. He was known as “Marcos.” 

It is apparent that the Cubans with 
Guevara in Bolivia were Cuba’s foremost 
experts in the guerrilla art. 

It was this highly trained force that 
repeatedly clashed with the raw recruits 
of the Bolivian Army from the end of 
March through July. In these encounters, 
the guerrillas, with their superior auto- 
matic weapons, communications, dis- 
cipline, and tactics inflicted severe 
casualties on the army compared to their 
own relatively light losses. 

A break for the Bolivians came when 
in a mopping up operation in the Nanca- 
huazu area, the Bolivian Army uncovered 
a cache of significant guerrilla docu- 
ments. These included 21 falsified pass- 
ports used by the Cubans, including Er- 
nesto “Che” Guevara, to enter Bolivia, It 
was on the basis of these passports that 
a number of the guerrillas in the band 
were identified. A fragment of a diary 
written by the Cuban “Braulio” was also 
recovered by the Bolivian authorities. 
This diary revealed that “Braulio” had 
brought $26,000 to Bolivia from Cuba, 
$25,000 of which was for delivery to 
“Ramon,” the nom de guerre of “Che” 
Guevara. Additional funds were brought 
into Bolivia from Cuba by returning Bo- 
livian trainees in guerrilla warfare. The 
passports, along with photographs of the 
guerrillas and other documents found in 
the cache, were presented to the meeting 
of Foreign Ministers of the Organiza- 
tion of American States—OAS—on Sep- 
tember 22-23, 1967, by the Bolivian For- 
eign Minister, to support his country’s 
demand for OAS sanctions against Cuba. 

On August 31, using improved intelli- 
gence and counterinsurgency techniques, 
the Bolivian Army successfully am- 
bushed the rearguard of the guerrilla 
band, killing nine and capturing the sole 
survivor. Three of the victims were Cu- 
bans. In the latter part of September the 
Second Ranger Battalion picked up the 
trail of the main body of guerrillas led 
by “Che” Guevara. Meanwhile, Bolivian 
authorities in La Paz arrested a member 
of the guerrilla support apparatus named 
Loyola Guzman Lara, in whose home 
they found documents showing that the 
guerrilla support mechanism extended to 
various Latin American countries. 

On September 26, 1967, the Second 
Rangers caught up with the main body 
of the guerrillas near Higueras, south- 
west of Vallegrande and killed three of 
them, including one Cuban known as 
“Miguel.” On October 8, the Rangers 
closed in on the guerrilla band again. In 
this encounter, seven guerrillas were 
killed including Ernesto “Che” Guevara. 

“Che” Guevara in an article he wrote 
for the Cuban magazine Tricontinental 
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entitled “Create Two, Three, Many Viet- 
nams” published in June 1967, stressed 
the idea that revolutionary activity must 
be continental in scope, rather than lim- 
ited to a single country, and that this 
would cause the United States to give 
ever-increasing military aid and troops 
to insure the stability of governments. 
He said, that this “is the road to Viet- 
nam.” If this was indeed “Che” 
Guevara’s plan, the clash on October 8, 
1967, was a serious setback to Cuban- 
sponsored revolution in other countries 
of Latin America. 

Mr. President, the evidence that I have 
just outlined—which has been confirmed 
to my fullest satisfaction—shows beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the insur- 
gency in Bolivia was an outright case of 
armed intervention in a sovereign nation 
by a foreign power. 

It is just as obvious that this was in- 
deed a major effort by the Communists, 
through their Havana puppet, Fidel Cas- 
tro, to take over another Latin American 
country. The significant factor of the 
Cuban leadership lies not so much in 
numbers but in the rank and importance 
of the Cubans involved. 

Guevara had dropped from sight more 
than 2 years previously to move about 
the world incognito. This was a strategi- 
cally brilliant maneuver because it per- 
mitted a great mystique to arise as the 
world speculated on his whereabouts. 

But the valiant Bolivian troops were 
not awed by this mystique. They con- 
tinued their relentless search through 
the rugged Bolivian jungles until the 
fabled El Che lay mortally wounded and 
died an ignominious death, not as a 
martyr to the Communist cause but mut- 
tering the words of his failure. 

It is easy to understand also why 
Castro and his henchmen thought Bo- 
livia would be an easy target. Bolivia has 
been beset by economic, social, and polit- 
ical woes for a good many years. The 
strife and problems at the tin mines— 
source of Bolivia’s principal wealth—are 
well known. 

It is apparent that the Cubans thought 
that the Bolivian tin miners, students, 
and leftist group would flock to their 
bee er in great numbers. But they did 
not. 

To the contrary, we are told that one 
of the biggest problems Mr. Guevara had 
was the lack of interest and enthusiasm 
on the part of his Bolivian recruits. 
Those few who did join him were soon 
disenchanted with the guerrilla band. 
Many defected and went to their homes. 
We do not know how many actually left, 
but judging from statements from cap- 
tured guerrillas, Bolivians and Cubans 
alike, many did leave. 

The events in Bolivia in these past 
months are deeply significant for the 
United States. 

First, they show that Fidel Castro has 
adopted a new wrinkle in his attempts 
to spread communism through the South 
American mainland. 

They indicate that Castro has decided 
that the only way he can successfully 
export his revolution to other Latin 
American countries is by actually pro- 
viding Cuban leadership for these move- 
ments. The Bolivian insurgency was 
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given cohesion, discipline, and purpose 
by the presence of Che Guevara, some 
members of the Cuban Communist Cen- 
tral Committee, and a number of others 
who fought with Castro and Guevara in 
the Sierra Maestra. Previously, Castro 
limited his efforts to training guerrilla 
leaders and supplying material and fi- 
nancial aid to national guerrilla move- 
ments. 

This apparently was the first time that 
Cubans have taken direct control of a 
national movement by placing their own 
leadership at its head. 

Second, I think the fact that the Bo- 
livians were able to discover, contain, 
and eventually quash the insurgency 
without external help will strengthen 
that country politically. It certainly will 
have the effect of focusing attention 
upon Bolivia and underscoring its im- 
portant position in the hemisphere. 

Bolivia has been the recipient of some 
$460.6 million in various types of foreign 
aid between 1946 and 1966. I think there 
is no doubt that this aid has played an 
important role in stabilizing Bolivia’s 
shaky economy during some very difficult 
periods. 

Today, Bolivia’s economy is showing 
signs of making a significant recovery. 
Last year, for the first time in many 
years, the tin mines showed a profit. But 
tin is no longer the sole source of the 
country’s wealth. Other areas are looking 
up as well. Under President Barrientos, 
Bolivia has been very successful in be- 
ginning a diversification of its economy. 

Petroleum has become a significant 
source of income. Great progress has been 
made in agriculture, particularly in 
cattle raising. 

The gross national product has been 
increasing at a rate of 5.8 percent in the 
last few years, and per capita income 
has increased at a rate of more than 2.5 
percent—greater than the minimum set 
by the Charter of Punta del Este, corner- 
stone document of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

It seems to me that the $460.6 million, 
spread over a period of 20 years has been 
a small price to pay for the victory in Bo- 
livia. The war in Vietnam costs almost 
that much in a week. 

But it is also important to note that 
most of that money was spent to shore 
up the economy of Bolivia under the pre- 
vious, socialist-oriented government of 
President Paz Estensoro. 

Bolivia’s very able ambassador to the 
United States, Julio Sanjines-Goytia, ad- 
vises me that Bolivia has received no 
budgetary support at all since 1964. 
While continuing the important social 
revolution started under Paz Estensoro, 
President Barrientos and General Ovan- 
do, head of the armed forces, have estab- 
nenas law and order firmly in the coun- 

ry. 

President Barrientos has created a 
good climate for private investment and 
private initiative in the nation. Bolivia 
has begun to gradually pay off some of 
its back debts. 

Bolivia has one of the most stable cur- 
rencies in Latin America. 

I understand that the guerrilla insur- 
gency has cost Bolivia approximately 
$2.5 million directly and probably double 
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or triple that indirectly. This seems like 
a small amount when compared to our 
costs in Vietnam, but in a country whose 
total budget is about $80 million it is 
very significant indeed. 

Ambassador Sanjines advises me that 
Bolivia is now seeking between $5 and $6 
million in loans—not grants—to help 
tide the country over the difficult eco- 
nomic period caused by the insurgency. 

I feel that in view of the climate of 
peace and stability established in Bo- 
livia by its present, democratically 
elected government, its emphasis on 
private investment and its position of 
strategic importance for the long-range 
goal of Latin American economic inte- 
gration, we should give immediate and 
favorable attention to Bolivia’s request 
for aid at this time. Bolivia is not asking 
for a handout. It is asking for a loan on 
terms that it can handle. We should heed 
that request if at all possible. 

Third, the insurgency emphasizes that 
we must not for an instant let down our 
guard in this hemisphere. While our at- 
tention is diverted toward Vietnam on 
the other side of the world, the Commu- 
nists are more active and eager than 
ever to move forward in this hemisphere. 
The extent of the Cuban involvement 
and the quality of the Cuban personnel 
sent to Bolivia vividly demonstrate the 
determination of Fidel Castro to impose 
his will upon the millions of free men in 
this hemisphere. 

Castro has failed. Communism has suf- 
fered a severe setback. Guevara, the 
guiding spirit of the Communist revolu- 
tionaries around the world, has been 
killed. He died in ignominious failure. He 
himself is said to have acknowledged his 
failure as life slipped from him in the 
Bolivian jungle. 

But it would be a mistake for us to 
lower our guard in the false security of 
the Bolivian success. For this will not 
stop Castro. As long as the Communist 
dictatorship exists in Cuba, financed at 
the rate of about $1 million a day by 
Soviet Russia, we can expect unending 
efforts to subvert other nations, to ex- 
port the Communist doctrine, to set 
brother against brother, to terrorize, loot, 
steal, and kill. 

Castro has been temporarily thwarted 
in Bolivia. He has been embarrassed and 
laid bare not only in the eyes of the 
free world but in the Communist world 
as well. 

But we can be sure that he will try 
again and again. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend to the reading of the Senate 
a fine article about one of the unsung 
heroes of this body. It appears in the 
Washington Teamster of October 13, and 
deals with the many admirable qualities, 
and outstanding legislative accomplish- 
ments, of our good friend and colleague, 
the dean of the western Senators, the 
senior Senator from Washington, War- 
REN MAGNUSON. 

As all of us in the Senate know, any 
tribute to Maerz“ is well-deserved. No 
one works harder while asking less in the 
way of personal recognition. His rewards 
are results—the truly lasting monuments 
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to any legislator’s efforts. And MAGGIE 
has erected a good many monuments in 
his long public career. 

Speaking for the leadership, I cannot 
praise too highly the graciousness and 
cooperation of the senior Senator from 
Washington. Despite the burdens of his 
responsibilities as chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, he remains as un- 
assuming as he does dependable. It is a 
comfort to me to know that this reservoir 
of strength is there when the going gets 
tough. 

The article describes Senator Macnu- 
SON as one with “the common touch.” 
Certainly he has cause to be allied with 
the common man. He was orphaned as a 
baby and was on his own as a laborer 
at 17. The philosophy which he acquired 
in those early days is very much in evi- 
dence and is reflected, in part, in the 
number of consumer-protection bills 
which issue from his committee. It is this 
concern for the public interest, along 
with his zest for hard work, which makes 
our colleague from Washington a great 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Teamster, Oct. 13, 
1967] 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON: THE MAN CALLED 
“MAGGIE” 

Crowding the colorful, 30-year congres- 
sional career of Sen. Warren Grant Magnu- 
son—the Man Called Maggie—into a 40- 
paragraph profile would take a Houdini who 
specializes in boiling down history to its 
briefest terms. 

Perhaps there was none better with a sense 
for history and humor than the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy who came all the 
way to Seattle to help celebrate Maggie's 
25th year in Congress, although Senator 
Magnuson was committed to the Senate 
Majority Leader, Lyndon B. Johnson, until 
the nomination was settled in Los Angeles. 
In late 1961, President Kennedy told this 
to the 2,500 guests in five great banquet halls 
of the Olympic Hotel: 

“Most members of thè Senate have de- 
veloped the art of speaking with precision 
and clarity and force. The secret of Senator 
Magnuson’s meteoric career has been the 
reverse. He may make clear speeches to you 
on great public occasions, but in Washington 
he speaks in the Senate so quietly that few 
can hear him. He looks down at his desk— 
he comes into the Senate late in the after- 
noon—he is very hesitant about interrupting 
other members of the Senate—when he 
rises to speak, most members of the Senate 
have. left—he sends his es up to the 
Senate and everyone says, ‘What is it?’ and 
Senator Magnuson says, It's nothing impor- 
tant.’ And Grand Coulee Dam is built.” 

This is an interesting talo not because 
of one small inaccuracy—Grand Coulee was 
conceived before Maggie though dedicated 
during his second term in the House by 
President Roosevelt—rather because it pin- 
points his modus operandi to a tee, and be- 
cause he is a man of such awesome but 
unabused power in the Senate that a Presi- 
dent of the United States will make it a 
point to attend a political dinner for a 
man who had originally backed another 
horse in the race. 

On Senator Magnuson’s political acumen, 
there is no better observer than shrewd John 
Salter, Sen. Henry M. Jackson’s former ad- 
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ministrative assistant and one of the best 
grass roots organizers in this territory: 

“Maggie may hem and haw when asked a 
question on some issue for three or four 
minutes, but I've never seen a politician who 
can get to the heart of the answer and then 
be in the position of doing something about 
it than my friend Senator Magnuson. As a 
practicing politiclan I have to mark him 
down as genius.’’ 

Yet, what sets the seventh-ranking senator 
in the United States above and beyond the 
run of the mine politicians of our day is 
his humaneness, sentimentality, and loyalty 
towards his fellow man. He has what is called 
the common touch. 

On February 14, 1966, the Puget Sound 
Sportswriters and Sportscasters Association 
staged their annual Mid-Winter Sports 
Banquet in the Olympic Hotel. One inter- 
lude involved the presentation of a $1,000 
check from Joint Council of Teamsters No. 
28 to the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Center 
of the Pacific Northwest Research Founda- 
tion. Dr. Bill Hutchinson, Fred's brother, 
accepted this check, and it was then pointed 
out by the Speaker that Sen. Warren G. 
Magnuson was sitting in the audience “just 
as a sports fan,” and that he had promised 
to go full bore in trying to obtain federal 
matching funds for the center. The Senator 
was then asked to stand up and take a 
bow. 

The applause was instantaneous, sustained 
and thunderous to say the least. Maggie was 
visibly shaken as he gave the old arms- 
extended victory sign. After the banquet he 
told more than one guest who had cheered 
him on: 

“My God, you’d think I had won that 
award they were giving away up there. I’ve 
never heard a hand like that in all my years 
in politics, and we politicians have pretty 
sharp antennas for various kinds of hands. 
I’m never going to forget this evening.” 

And he hasn't. 

Just the other day, The Washington 
Teamster received a copy of a letter the sen- 
ator wrote to Baseball Commissioner William 
Eckert recalling their discussion (in 1964) 
of a Major League baseball game in Seattle 
with proceeds goirg to the Hutchinson 
Cancer Fund. 

“The Hutchinson Cancer Fund is, of 
course, an entirely nonprofit organization and 
I can think of no finer effort than for base- 
ball to honor one of its all-time greats while 
raising some money to ensure that a Hutch- 
inson Cancer Institute will be built in 
Seattle, an institute which will dedicate its 
efforts to killing the dread disease which 
took Fred from us.” 

It is easy to see that a man as humane, 
sentimental and loyal couldn’t forget his old 
friend Fred Hutchinson, nor that tumul- 
tuous hand the sports fans gave him in 
Seattle. 

Maybe the Hutchinson Cancer Institute 
isn’t as big a plum as Grand Coulee or the 
SST, but Maggie’s persistent private cam- 
paign to keep the project alive and in front 
of responsible people certainly shows the 
true character of the finest solon this state 
ever produced, 

When a visitor from the Northwest sees 
the Washington, D.C., Capitol for the first 
time, he is likely to feel that he is watching 
history in the making. He lifts his eyes up- 
ward and sees statues and monuments dedi- 
cated to men he has come to know through 
books almost as well as he knows men back 
home. And then he thinks of Senator 
Magnuson. 

This sequence of thoughts hasn’t been 
added out of imagination. It comes from 
reading the words of two Seattle newspaper- 
men who visited Washington recently and 
wrote about Senator Magnuson, 

“Washington is a city of monuments,” one 
wrote in September 1966. “There’ll probably 
be one around the senate chamber some day 
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for Hubert Humphrey, and maybe Richard 
Russell and William Fulbright. But some- 
how you know it isn’t in the cards for 
Warren Magnuson.” 

Another had written two months earlier: 
“He can never be a hero to the mop-hairs, 
And he knows, too, that a likeness of Maggie 
never will stand in the historic old Statuary 
Hall of the Capitol.” 

Both writers respect the Senator. They 
laud his many accomplishments in his 
three decades in the capitol. Their idea 
that a statue will never be raised in his 
honor may reflect the feeling that the 
Northwest came along too late to make im- 
portant history. Or it may result from the 
feeling that monuments are not erected for 
men you know; the man represented in the 
stone lived in another time, or he lived in 
your time but in another world—a world 
of martyrdom. 

Senator Magnuson is an unlikely prospect 
for the martyr’s mantle. For one thing, he 
likes life. Añd when you stop to think about 
it, that’s a good qaulity in men who make 
laws. His dedication to the proposition that 
all men are entitled to an equal chance at 
Ute's good things explains his concern for 
the legislation that affects the livelihood of 
fishermen, farmers, merchant seamen, and 
industrial workers in his home state. 

It also goes a ways in explaining why he 
wrote the measure establishing the National 
Cancer Institute and led the fight to estab- 
lish the National Science Foundation. It 
may help to explain, too, why he has trans- 
formed the Commerce Committee he heads 
into an effective consumer protection legion, 

The report that some of Magnuson’s col- 
leagues say his concern with consumer prob- 
lems began when he married Jermaine El- 
liott Peralta of Seattle after many years as 
a bachelor simply shows that even when his 
colleagues joke they recognize the honesty 
of his motives. 

Sen. Phillip A. Hart of Michigan noted 
in a Senate speech that the Senate Com- 
merce Committee was a passive arbitrator of 
industry disputes before Magnuson changed 
its direction. Now, he said, “it is a bold in- 
novator of consumer legislation.” 

Out of Magnuson’s committee came truth- 
in-packaging legislation, auto and tire safety 
measures, and the cigarette labeling bill. 
After a series of hearings, Magnuson’s com- 
mittee introduced measures to control pesti- 
cides and require safe designs of pop bottles, 
power mowers, electric blankets, teething 
rings, gas pipes, and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts. His committee also has drafted legisla- 
tion designed to end the practices of un- 
scrupulous money lenders. 

There is a big difference between introduc- 
ing bills for the purpose of being identified 
with a cause and introducing bills with the 
intent of directing them through to passage. 
Magnuson’s bills become law. He has been 
around the Senate long enough to have 
learned how to use his power effectively. 

But more than power and position explain 
his influence. He has the respect of other 
Senators. A newspaper writer in Washington 
has said that fellow Senators don’t just like 
Senator Magnuson; they trust him. “Every- 
body knows ‘Maggie’s’ not out to do any- 
body in,” a colleague explains. He has no 
further political ambitions, so he’s not try- 
ing to take anything away from somebody 
else.” 

Perhaps the Magnuson style is a tribute 
to his memory for another day. He was 
orphaned at the age of three weeks; he grew 
up as the adopted son of a Swedish family 
in Minnesota. At the age of 17 he set out for 
Seattle, doing farm labor between rides on 
freight trains. In the next seven years he 
attended the University of Washington and 
the law school. During the summers he de- 
livered ice, and he was a member of Ice 
Wagon Drivers Local 192. He and Rep. Lloyd 
Meeds both are former Teamsters—Meeds as 
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a cannery worker in Monroe was a member 
of Local 788. 

The guess that Senator Magnuson is an 
unlikely entry in Statuary Hall is a tribute 
to his unassuming manner, On the rise to 
his present position of power he has done 
those things that honored men do, He took 
leave from Congress and saw action in the 
Pacific during World War II as an officer 
aboard the aircraft carrier Enterprise; he 
directed the public accommodations section 
of the 1964 civil rights bill through his com- 
mittee. But he did his work without attract- 
ing shells. Though Southerners opposed the 
civil rights bill, Magnuson kept their respect. 

If Magnuson can never be a hero to the 
mop-hairs, because of the style gap and age 
differences, the political consequences may 
be minor. Among the young are persons 
whose political preferences are based on per- 
formance. In this respect they are just like 
their parents. When these people look at Sen- 
ator Magnuson in 1968, when he will be 63, 
they will not expect him to have hair hang- 
ing over his eyes. They will expect him to 
talk about his part in making the world 
better. His part is big, and the young who 
have heard him talk about health and edu- 
cation respond to him because there is much 
he has done and much he knows. 


AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in light of 
the current consideration by the Con- 
gress of the problem of the growing 
AFDC program, I wish to bring a recent 
article by Sylvia Porter to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Miss Porter describes an experimental 
program underway in New York City 
which will provide day care facilities for 
mothers who wish to undertake train- 
ing or paying jobs. Thousands of women 
in this country are trapped in poverty 
because the care of young children pre- 
cludes them from taking jobs outside 
their homes. This new program in New 
York City will permit a mother to take 
a job knowing that her children will be 
cared for properly in her absence. It has 
the additional advantage of providing 
valuable experience and extra funds to 
other welfare mothers who are trained 
to take care of the children. 

I wish to commend Mayor Lindsay’s 
administration and particularly Mr. 
Mitchell Ginzberg, commissioner of wel- 
fare, for the innovative and common- 
sense approach to a problem which deep- 
ly concerns us all. They have initiated a 
program which will benefit the mother, 
the child and the community. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELPING MOTHERS OFF WELFARE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

yourself in this position: you are 
the mother of three pre-school children, liy- 
ing in a city slum on $200 a month in welfare 
payments. You would like to enroll in a job 
training course to become a hospital worker, 
but you obviously can’t leave your children 
at home alone, and the cost of paying baby- 
sitters would be nearly as much as you would 
be receiving as a hospital trainee. Further- 
more, you would have to forfeit your welfare 
check if you did take a paying job. 

What would you do? You probably would 
forget about the job training and the job, 
give up the idea of self-support, stay home— 
and on the dole. And this is, in fact, pre- 
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cisely why hundreds of thousands of women 
are on welfare rolls the nation over. This 
is a key explanation why there now are a 
record 5,000,000 parents and children on the 
Aid to Famiiles with Dependent Children 
rolls—and why 200,000 are being added to 
these rolls each year. 

This is the predicament which has caused 
so many well-meaning job training programs 
for welfare mothers to be dismal flops, and 
locked millions of children into dependency 
and poverty generation after generation. 

Now, however, New York City is launching 
a vitally important experiment to overcome 
this costly paradox. 

Beginning early in October, groups of two 
to four welfare children, aged one to five, 
whose mothers want to take paying jobs or 
job training in public or private agencies, 
will be assigned to the homes or apartments 
of other nearby welfare mothers from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. The children will be fed proper 
lunches, take naps, play in parks, etc. The 
mothers caring for them will receive $75 per 
child per month from the city—or up to 
$3600 a year. 

As an incentive, these mothers will be al- 
lowed to keep the first $150 in monthly earn- 
ings, with no reduction in their regular wel- 
fare payments. Payments will drop after that, 
as the mothers become financially self-suf- 
ficient. 

The mothers also will become eligible, as 
a result of their experience in child care, 
for “para-professional” jobs in various anti- 
poverty programs, including home helpers, 
day care aides in city day care centers, and 
day care counselors, 

As an indication of the desperate need for 
family day care facilities for children, New 
York City had, as of this summer, space in 
homes for only 200 welfare children, plus 
group day care centers accommodating only 
5000 children, Yet there are painfully long 
waiting lists for these facilities and mean- 
while more than 100,000 New York City wel- 
fare mothers who might take jobs or job 
training are unable to do so. The story is 
similiar in cities throughout the U.S. The 
national estimate is that 300,000 welfare 
mothers could be trained vs. only 50,000 now 
actually in training. 

What payoff is expected from New York's 
baby-sitting plan? For every two to four wel- 
fare chidlren placed in day-care homes, two 
mothers are likely to work themselves off 
the relief rolls along with their dependent 
children, Since it costs up to $3000 a year to 
support one family on welfare in New York 
City, officials predict that savings over a two- 
year period will amount to at least $3 mil- 
lion. 

The fact is that hundreds of thousands of 
welfare mothers the nation over would like 
to work and to leave behind the humiliation 
of being on welfare. If they can find a way 
to, and a place to care for their children, 
they will. 


POSTAL RATES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, News- 
week magazine for October 16, 1967, con- 
tains a column by Raymond Moley on 
the subject of postal rates. This is a 
subject that has occupied considerable 
attention in Congress this year. Mr. 
Moley cast a perspective on the subject of 
postal rates that I believe should be 
brought to the attention of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOSE ALLEGED POSTAL SUBSIDIES 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A House bill to raise postal rates and in- 

crease the pay of postal employees (H.R. 
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7977) has been passed by the Post Office 
Committee and cleared for floor action by the 
Rules Committee. This bill is a hybrid. Orig- 
inally there were two bills—one to comply 
with the President’s demand for higher 
postal rates and the other to raise the pay of 
postal employees. The latter, however, gave 
employees a raise higher than the President’s 
guidelines for Federal employees. And so, to 
avoid a veto of the pay bill, the House com- 
mittee combined the two into one piece of 
legislation. Thus, the present bill is a prod- 
uct of a political maneuver, a practice which 
from time immemorial has characterized al- 
most everything related to the postal service. 

Moreover, this bill is being rushed through 
despite the fact that a commission of dis- 
tinguished people was appointed by the 
President to study the postal service and will 
not report until next year. The chairman of 
that commission is Frederick R. Kappel, 
former chairman of AT&T. The commission 
was no doubt appointed at the instance of 
Postmaster General O'Brien, who declared 
that the “archaic” postal service is “ponder- 
ous, creaking, erratic, costly.” 


THE BURDEN UPON USERS 


Instead of waiting for the Kappel com- 
mission’s report, which may well show how 
the Post Office can be reformed to the extent 
that most of the postal deficit can be elimi- 
nated, the House Post Office Committee 
chose to increase the present scale of rates 
and thus throw the burden upon the users of 
the mail service. 

My argument here deals with what is 
called a “subsidy” for users of second- and 
third-class mail. According to the figures in 
the House committee report, first-class mail 
in 1966 showed a surplus of $67.7 million, 
But second- and third-class mail provided 
deficits of $416.2 million and $401.2 million 
respectively. For a long time figures like 
these have been used to claim that users of 
second- and third-class mail have enjoyed a 
huge Federal subsidy. 

I have had reason to feel the effect of this 
claim, for whenever over the past twenty 
years I have in my pieces in this magazine 
commented upon subsidies in government 
agencies and programs, I have received 
letters taunting me about the “subsidy” en- 
joyed by periodicals, Until now, I have not 
replied to those charges in print. But since 
responsible journalists have now accepted 
the Post Office figures and have joined the 
chorus, I choose to show how deceptive those 
figures are. For I have always believed that 
these claimed subsidies have been based 
upon a wholly unsound system of allocating 
costs in the postal system. 


BAD ACCOUNTING 


The report of the House committee itself 
in its labored explanation of what are called 
“cost ascertainment” figures comes close to 
admitting their unreliability. The cost system 
does not, it admits, take account of the 
importance of the priority given to first-class 
mail as compared with the deferment im- 
posed upon other classes of mail. Delivery of 
first-class mail is intended to be prompt and 
almost immediate. Second class should take 
two or three days, and third class about 
eight days, Calculations based on the sale 
of stamps or use of meters cannot be segre- 
gated by classes. They are used for all kinds 
of mail. And the whole basis of assigning 
costs to the three classes is based upon ran- 
dom samples. The minority report on the 
bill said: “The full committee had no op- 
portunity whatever to study the cost ascer- 
tainment figures on which the rate increases 
are based. . . all rate adjustments are 
suspect because they are based on ques- 
tlonable and dubious statistics.” 

I have become so accustomed to govern- 
ment accounting in other fields that I have 
grown even more suspicious of the Post Office 
figures. In the benefit-cost ratio in some 
big water projects such as dams and water 
supply, the assumptions are ludicrous, In the 
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Department of HEW there are twelve ac- 
counting systems, and none of these has been 
approved by the Comptroller General’s office. 

Common sense should tell anyone that 
since the same men and women, the same 
buildings, mail trucks, trains, boats and even 
in some cases horses and mules are used for 
all classes of mail in varying volume, an al- 
location of respective class costs is substan- 
tially impossible. 

In the postal service, 80 per cent of the 
costs are for labor, and labor is largely used 
in handling, carrying and sorting mail. Un- 
der the ZIP Code system, magazines must do 
much of this handling at thelr own expense. 
A first-class item is handled on the average 
fifteen times by postal employees. Magazines 
do nine of those handlings at their own 


expense. 

Despite this continual pushing of rising 
labor costs upon the users of second- and 
third-class mail, the rate increases on sec- 
ond-class (122 per cent) and third-class (188 
per cent) over fifteen years have been far 
more than for first-class mail (67 per cent). 

Finally, it should be noted that the rate 
increases in the present bill fall relatively 
most heavily upon periodicals of small cir- 
culation. To the bigs, the increases are an 
unjustified burden, but to the smalls the pro- 
posed rates are a tragic blow. And these 
smalls include hundreds of special periodi- 
cals—cultural, religious, scientific, profes- 
sional and fraternal. 

Here is the example of The Atlantic. Its 
publisher, Frank M. Herbert Jr., told the 
Post Office Committee that the present bill 
would add to his costs $8,800 for first-class 
mail, $26,250 for second-class mail and 
$52,800 for third-class mail. In all, this is 
$87,850. His average profits over five years 
have been $22,795. Thus, at one blow The 
Atlantic would either be destroyed or go 
deeply into debt. And this situation might 
well apply to hundreds of lesser-known 
periodicals. 


THE BILL SHOULD WAIT 


The reason why The Atlantic as well as 
many other magazines of small circulation 
use third-class mail is that their prospects 
are in limited categories and they cannot af- 
ford to solicit subscriptions in media with 
mass coverage. Mr. Herbert said that a one- 
page ad in the Reader’s Digest, with a gen- 
eral circulation of millions, would cost 
$50,000, but if he used that $50,000 he could 
appeal through third-class mail to 800,000 
selected individuals who would be suitable 
prospects for The Atlantic. 

For these reasons, Congress should defer 
this bill until the Kappel commission reports 
on postal operations generally and recom- 
mends reforms such as are suggested by the 
Postmaster General. The billion-dollar postal 
deficit may be due to inefficiency and waste 
in the Post Office system itself. Certainly if 
the system is modernized and if it is pos- 
sible to have an accurate accounting system, 
the stigma of “subsidies” should be removed 
from users of second- and third-class mail. 


HIGH PRICES OF PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, 6 months 
of hearings by the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Select 
Committee on Small Business have pro- 
duced startling facts about the drug 
manufacturing industry. 

Recently, Mr. George Squibb sent the 
committee a lengthy document in which 
he discussed the fact that high prices 
cannot be justified. 

This disclosure by an eminent mem- 
ber of a drug manufacturing family is 
significant. I hope that by the time the 
committee has examined all facets of 
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the drug issue, industry and the con- 
sumer can find a common meeting 
ground whereby all groups can make 
common battle against disease, with 
reasonable and sufficient economic gain 
for all. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of October 10, dealing with the 
Squibb report, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dnud DEFECTOR 

The drug price hearings of Sen. Nelson 
(D-Wis.) have produced impressive evidence 
of overpricing of prescription drugs—evi- 
dence that the drug industry has not been 
successful in refuting. Now some of the 
charges made by Nelson subcommittee wit- 
nesses have been supported, in effect, by a 
drug company executive. 

George S. Squibb, former vice president 
and a consultant for the E. R. Squibb & Sons 
drug firm, recently distributed among in- 
dustry leaders a 30 page statement in which 
he warned that high prices “cannot be 
justified satisfactorily.” He rejected the in- 
dustry argument that research expenses are 
the cause of high prices. He called upon 
drug makers to reduce their prices and profits 
voluntarily or face the prospect of govern- 
ment legislation. 

Squibb’s candor in defecting from the in- 
dustry’s propaganda line is commendable. 
The drug industry would be wise to study his 
advice. 


REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations for their 
adoption of a proposal which advocates 
revenue sharing. The Commission, which 
represents a broad range of talent and 
expertise from all levels of government, 
has performed a public service by focus- 
ing new attention on the necessity for 
revenue sharing. 

It is unfortunate that the adminis- 
tration has not altered its position on 
the issue. Although both the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral are members of the Advisory Com- 
mission, they did not attend the meeting 
at which this action was taken. How- 
ever, I understand that Secretary 
Fowler’s representative has said that the 
Secretary feels it is “premature” to con- 
sider revenue sharing. This statement is 
somewhat surprising viewed in the light 
of statistics recently compiled by the 
Treasury Department itself which show 
that fiscal 1966 Federal grants-in-aid 
payments to the States rose by 16 per- 
cent over fiscal 1965. Furthermore, Fed- 
eral payments have increased since 1953 
every year with only one exception. As 
total Federal grants reached $17.8 billion 
last year, is it premature to be con- 
cerned? I am proud to be a cosponsor 
of S. 1236, introduced by Senator How- 
ARD BAKER, of Tennessee, which proposes 
a responsible first step in this direction 
that could be initiated in the near 
future. 

While reasonable men may have hon- 
est differences about the advantages of 
the various revenue-sharing proposals, 
it seems to me that we must all agree 
that the time is past due for serious con- 
sideration for alternate financing pro- 
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cedures. I urge the Treasury Department 
to review their own statistics and to ex- 
plain, in light of the urgency of the 
problem, their reasons for opposition 
and whether its opposition is just at this 
time of budget crisis or is their oppo- 
sition one of principle. 


GREATER INSURANCE PROTECTION 
TO SMALL BUSINESS AGAINST 
CRIME 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
April 11 of this year I introduced S. 1484, 
cosponsored by 31 Senators, to afford 
small businessmen greater insurance 
protection against crime. Thereafter, our 
Small Business Committee held a series 
of public hearings on the impact of crime 
on small businessmen. 

Our findings show, beyond any doubt, 
that small business in the United States 
is the principal target of crimes against 
property. These are the people least able 
to protect themselves. They are more 
often than not unable to afford night 
watchmen, security guards, burglar 
alarms, electronic surveillance systems, 
and other high-cost means of self- 
protection. 

With narrow profit margins and 
meager reserves, 2 man’s small business 
can be destroyed forever by one single 
burglary. And burglary alone took from 
the coffers of U.S. small business firms 
last year the staggering sum of $679,668,- 
000. An unconscionable percentage of 
this loss was not protected by insurance. 
For commercial insurance companies 
systematically avoid the urban neighbor- 
hoods where crime is most rampant. 
Since these companies are in business to 
turn a profit—who can blame them? But 
the small business victims—many the 
Mom and Pop store variety—would like 
to make a profit too. As a matter of fact, 
they would oftentimes just like to be able 
to stay in business. But crime is driving 
them out—sometimes to a safer neigh- 
borhood—sometimes to an early retire- 
ment and sometimes into bankruptcy. 
And always, the thousands of citizens of 
a blighted neighborhood are thereafter 
denied the convenience of shopping near 
home. 

This whole recidivistic treadmill is a 
travesty upon our society. The case for 
& Federal program of small business 
crime insurance is documented and 
clear. 

It is equally clear, however, that crime 
insurance must be coupled with crime 
prevention, just as Federal deposit in- 
surance is tied into a rigorous program 
to avert bank failures. Furthermore, the 
flood insurance bill recently passed by 
the Senate has as one of its principal 
elements a strong loss prevention pro- 
gram. 

No insurance program can go on for- 
ever piling up an excess of claim pay- 
ments over premium income. On a plain 
and simple dollars and cents basis the 
actuarial risk must be kept to a mini- 
mum. In other words, if the program I 
have proposed in S. 1484 is going to work, 
the Government must pull out all stops 
in attacking crimes perpetrated against 
this Nation’s 6 million small business- 
men and women. 
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And if—spurred on by actuarial neces- 
sity—we can put a stop to most of these 
crimes against small businessmen—per- 
haps we can then apply the same prin- 
ciples to the auto thefts, the housebreak- 
ings, the muggings, the rapes, and the 
murders that are a plague upon Ameri- 
can society. 

During our Small Business Committee 
hearings in April, I sat and listened to 
witnesses—small business victims of 
crime—tell their fearful and sordid 
stories of defeat and frustration at the 
hands of hoodlums and punks. It oc- 
curred to me that the answer to this 
mess over the next 50 years might lie in 
the fields of psychology and sociology; 
that the answer over the next 5 years 
might be to unclog our criminal courts. 

But that the answer today is to com- 
mit—to really commit—the scientific 
and technological resources of the most 
advanced Nation in all history to the pre- 
vention of these criminal acts against 
small business. 

If we can master the mysteries of the 
atom, penetrate the historically impene- 
trable barriers of the universe, and cir- 
cumnavigate the globe under the sea— 
surely we can muster sufficient scientific 
expertise to outwit the punks and hood- 
lums who prey upon our citizens. 

With these thoughts in mind, I enlisted 
the aid of the Science Policy Research 
Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service. At my request, a very exhaus- 
tive study was made by Dr. Franklin P. 
Huddle, of the library staff. 

I am pleased to announce that that 
very fine study has now being completed. 
Entitled “Contributions of Science and 
Technology to Federal Crime Insurance,” 
it will be released by the Small Business 
Committee today. 

With abundant documentation, the 
study shows that our failure to come to 
grips with crime has probably resulted 
from faulty assumptions and from a 
wealth of ignorance about all the ele- 
ments of what constitutes crime. 

Looking at crime prevention as a na- 
tional system today, the study finds that 
it is a mass of disorganization. 

There is no standardization of factual 
data about crimes. 

Investment in the development of 
crime protection hardware is meager. 

Community arrangements for protec- 
tion vary from one jurisdiction to 
another. 

Effective burglar alarms and associ- 
ated hardware are too costly for many 
small businessmen to afford. 

We do not have any one central loca- 
tion where the detailed quantitative 
facts about crimes can be collected, 
analyzed, and interpreted. 

We do not have any mechanism for 
collecting such data in the first place. 

No funds of any consequence are avail- 
able to implement programs of research, 
development, and testing of hardware to 
protect small commercial establishments. 

We do not even know what kinds of 
hardware would be most effective. 

Individual police departments have 
experimented with specific techniques of 
crime prevention, but there is no means 
of evaluating these programs and their 
results, nor of encouraging the expanded 
application of successful ones. 
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All of these deficiencies could be sub- 
stantially corrected if we were to apply 
the same systems engineering concepts 
to crime control that the aerospace in- 
dustry has applied successfully in the 
design and construction of large, almost 
unbelievably complex, military and space 
projects. The study we are releasing to- 
day describes a practical program of how 
this can be done. 

In partnership with a systems oriented 
scientific crime prevention plan, the 
small business crime insurance pro- 
gram—as envisioned in my bill, S. 1484— 
can become the most significant anti- 
crime legislation ever passed by 
Congress. 

The Small Business Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
under the distinguished chairmanship of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], advanced congressional con- 
sideration of this legislation with public 
hearings on September 13. 

Both Senator McIntyre and my very 
distinguished colleague from Alabama, 
Senator Sparkman, the chairman of the 
full Banking and Currency Committee, 
are doing an outstanding service to the 
small business community in their 
thorough and expeditious handling of 
this legislation. 

The administration’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders has also been studying 
the question of crime insurance for 
small business. Some spokesmen have 
suggested that the Congress delay any 
action on S. 1484 until the Commission’s 
study has been completed and its recom- 
mendations have been advanced some- 
time next year. 

It is unthinkable to me, in light of the 
evidence that Congress has already been 
presented and in light of the thorough 
and comprehensive study we are publish- 
ing today, that the Nation’s small busi- 
ness community should be asked to wait 
for further studies to be completed. 

These actions of burglary and robbery, 
of vandalism, are being perpetrated 
against small businessmen across the 
country every day. Their losses are 
multiplying. Far too often they have no 
recourse, and the legislation that the 
Congress finally passes will obviously not 
be retrospective. 

I cannot urge too strongly that the 
Congress act at the earliest possible 
time. 

Mr. President, during the course of the 
study that I have spoken about today, I 
received many letters of support from 
eminent law enforcement officials, and 
engineers and scientists in the aerospace 
industry. I ask unanimous consent that 
certain excerpts from that correspond- 
ence, together with other relevant ma- 
terial, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

In discussing the application of systems 
technology to crime prevention, Charles Wil- 
cox, manager of technology planning in 
Hughes Aircraft Company, Culver City, Cali- 
fornia, says: 

“Inexpensive alarms, either using infrared 
or ultrasonics, are on the market in limited 
quantities now. Considerable improvement 


in these devices is possible. Nearly all the 
communication nets from a central station 
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to individual stores presently employ tele- 
phone lines. This may be satisfactory, but 
there exist other techniques employing ac- 
tive interrogators of inexpensive passive de- 
vices which have been developed for military 
use and which may have application here. 
Non-lethal weaponry has been receiving con- 
siderable attention for use in riot control and 
paramilitary operations. It would seem that 
much could be done here to prevent the 
occurrence of potential crimes as well as 
stopping those underway.” 

Mr. Joseph C. Batz, director of software 
support systems, Control Data Corporation, 
Bethesda, Maryland, writes: 

“The significance of a national approach 
to solving the problems of small business- 
men in obtaining effective protective de- 
vices is very important. It is my firm belief 
that if small businessmen do not have the 
funds or knowledge to provide themselyes 
with protective devices, assistance should be 
provided.” 

Mr. George W. Boe, Jr., of the radar and 
intelligence operation, Aeronutronics Divi- 
sion of Philco-Ford, in Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia, states flatly that for the small busi- 
nessman, burglary protection devices “which 
will provide the protection he needs for the 
price he can afford have not yet been de- 
veloped.” He says: 

“The proposal to sponsor and support tech- 
nological improvements in crime detection 
devices is valid. Research and development in 
this area is particularly expensive and to be 
borne solely by ‘one’ small business would be 
prohibitive. The idea of creating a crime pro- 
tection insurance corporation with the char- 
ter for this responsibility is practical. I can 
think of no more expeditious manner with 
which to establish the capability.” 

The inadequacy of our knowledge about 
crime was stressed by LeRoy B. McCabe of 
System Development Corporation, Falls 
Church, Virginia. According to McCabe: 

“There is a general indication that there 
is a problem, but to my knowledge very little 
effort has been expended in analyzing all the 
factors directly or indirectly involved in the 
small business environment. We have found 
in systems work that it is impossible to de- 
velop effective solutions to operational prob- 
lems, for example, of a particular organiza- 
tion without knowing in fairly precise terms 
the structure, operational procedures, prod- 
ucts, resources, etc., of that organization. The 
much discussed systems approach to prob- 
lems solution seems to be a basic require- 
ment for any proposed national entity estab- 
lished to assist in attempting to solve the 
small business protection problems.” 

Mr. Joel N. Bloom, technical director of the 
Franklin Institute Research Laboratories, in 
Philadelphia, writes: 

“Insurance by itself would ameliorate to 
some extent the financial losses of small busi- 
ness due to robbery and burglary; but, it 
would not attack the fundamental problem 
of reducing the crime itself. The ideal solu- 
tion to the problem is to combine a govern- 
ment-sponsored insurance program with a 
con-commitant applied-research effort, spe- 
cifically geared to the needs of the small 
business establishment. Then, it can be ex- 
pected that low-cost, effective deterrent de- 
vices and procedures will be developed and 
put within the reach of small business. When 
this happens, the private insurance industry 
once again will be able to offer adequate cov- 
erage at moderate rates.” 

The report presents a number of illus- 
trative approaches to crime prevention that 
have been successful in particular localities. 
One is the well-known “Oakland Ordinance,” 
developed by the police department in the 
City of Oakland, California. This program 
is based on the well-documented fact that 
some victims of robberies and burglaries are 
hit repeatedly. (For example, one of the wit- 
nesses who testified at our Small Business 
Committee hearings said that he had been 
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burglarized 22 times since 1953; another said 
he had been burglarized four times in the 
previous five weeks). 

The Oakland Ordinance assigns the mu- 
nicipal police department the task of con- 
ducting security surveys on “crime-prone” 
commercial establishments; the police ex- 
perts suggest ways the storekeeper can 
tighten his security, and make his premises 
less inviting to the criminal. 

The Ordinance requires the storekeeper 
to take the necessary protective action rec- 
ommended by the police, and to do so in a 
reasonable time. 

The Chief of the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment, R. J. Preston, has written to me, stat- 
ing that: 

“With the steadily increasing crime rate, 
the significance of a national approach of 
the kind you propose to assist small retailers 
by improving availability of effective protec- 
tive devices cannot be over-emphasized.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
imperative need of the Nation’s small 
businessmen for insurance protection is 
gaining widespread acceptance. As fur- 
ther evidence that the concept of the 
Federal Government taking the lead in 
making it possible for small firms in 
high-risk localities to obtain insurance 
protection, which is now unavailable 
through normal underwriting channels, 
I call attention to the editorial which 
appeared in the 50th anniversary spe- 
cial issue of “Building Supply News.” 
This perceptive editorial is titled “Riot 
Insurance for Your Business.” I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be printed in the Recor at this point of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIOT INSURANCE FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


A Capitol Hill axiom is that Congress 
always learns its lesson the hard way. It is 
no exception to this rule that it took a whole 
summer of mob violence in the cities to make 
the lawmakers realize that riot insurance is 
a must if business establishments and homes 
in the damaged areas are to be rebuilt. 

Moreover, as we brought out in the Senate 
hearings on housing legislation, it is futile to 
attempt to lure new businesses and homes 
into urban areas if protection against fire, 
and mob damage is unavailable—or can only 
be obtained at prohibitive rates. 

Actually, a bill that would go a long way 
toward alleviating the situation has been 
pending in the Senate most of the ses- 
sion. Sponsored by Sen. George A. Smathers 
(D.-Fla.), it would set up a federal reinsur- 
ance program in areas that have been rav- 
aged by mobs or are considered subject to 
such damage. The operation would be lodged 
in the Small Business Administration. 

The measure has been taken down from 
the shelf and dusted off for action. Hearings 
are planned in the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee early in September. Preliminary in- 
formation already obtained by Senate staffers 
presents mute testimony as to the serious- 
ness of the problem. 

For example, it was reported that 873 busi- 
messes were wrecked in Newark. In Tampa, 
Pla., it was found that 60% of the losses 
suffered by businesses and stores was not 
covered by insurance. 

Even more disturbing are the stories re- 
layed by Senate aides that some retailers 
are finding suppliers and manufacturers 
reluctant to send them new shipments unless 
insurance protection can be provided against 
further damage and looting. 

In its present form, the Smathers bill 
would reinsure private insurance companies 
writing prescribed policies protecting small 
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businesses against fire and mob damage. The 
contents of the buildings would be coy- 
ered as swell as the structures themselves, 
thus tending to make the suppliers less 
apprehensive. 


WHAT’S A SMALL BUSINESS? 


The determination of what constitutes a 
small business has never been very easy to 
figure—mainly because The Small Business 
Administration keeps changing its defini- 
tions. In the retailing field, a guideline is 
the establishment’s gross volume of business. 

However, the dollar limit varies according 
to the type of retailing. Consultation with 
SBA produces the information that for 
building supply retailers, the dollar limit is 
presently $1 million. 

But this does not necessarily indicate that 
retailers who take in more than $1 million 
a year will be barred from the new insurance 
program. There is already talk around the 
Senate of raising all the limits to much 
higher amounts. According to one source, 
building supply retailers with annual 
incomes at least double the present $1-mil- 
lion ceiling would be able to qualify. 

Another SBA requirement for its present 
programs is that a retail establishment must 
be independently owned and operated and 
not dominant in its field in the area it serves. 
Unless modified, this regulation would obvi- 
ously exclude retailers in smaller cities from 
the proposed reinsurance program—and some 
of these places have already experienced riots. 

Homes are not now covered by the bill, but 
probably will be by the time it reaches the 
floor. 


THE CLAMOR FOR DEESCALATION 
OF THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, in a recent 
column, Crosby S. Noyes wrote in the 
Washington Evening Star that the 
clamor for deescalation in Vietnam may, 
indeed, have the ironical effect of drown- 
ing out the prospects for deescalation. 
This is so, he wrote, because the so- 
called doves who are playing politics with 
the war to put President Johnson in a 
tough political spot, refuse to recognize 
the realities of the situation; namely, 
that there is no willingness at all, and no 
sign of its likelihood, that Ho Chi Minh 
and the leaders of North Vietnam will 
listen to reason or come to amicable 
agreements. 

Certainly it stands to reason that the 
clamor put forth by some for deescala- 
tion should harden Hanoi’s determina- 
tion to resist and to forgo the conference 
table, at least until after our elections 
next November. Those who truly seek 
peace, it follows, should not be acting in 
such a manner as to foreclose negotia- 
tions for such an extended period of 
time. That, alas, is the effect their cam- 
paigning seems to be having. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD 
Crosby S. Noyes’ column entitled “Clamor 
for Deescalation Drowns Out Prospects,” 
published in the Evening Star of October 
12, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLAMOR FOR DEESCALATION Drowns OUT 

PROSPECTS 


(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

The crowning irony in the growing clamor 
for deescalation of the war in Vietnam is 
that it has seriously reduced the chances of 
any de-escalation and virtually eliminated 
any prospect for serious peace talks. 
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There are two obvious reasons for this. 

President Johnson is now in a position in 
which he cannot respond to these pressures 
without appearing to cave in to the Republi- 
can peace wing and the doves within his own 


party. 

And if it should appear that a new peace 
move by the United States was prompted by 
the administration’s fear of defeat in the 
coming election, the Communists in Hanoi 
would have no reason whatever to come to 
the conference table before next November, 

The emergence of the Republican peace 
wing in particular threatens to polarize and 
harden the administration’s policies on Viet- 
nam. 


In the past Johnson has tried, with some 


success, to hold the middle ground be- 
tween the hawks and the doves. Dissent 
within his own party has been something of 
a nuisance but not much of a threat. 

In the past, the domination of relative 
hardliners within the Republican ranks has 
left him free to make a number of conces- 
sions to his Democratic critics—including the 
suspension on five different occasions of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

Now, however, this situation has radically 
changed. The fact that a number of promi- 
nent Republicans, including several poten- 
tial presidential candidates, have begun to 
carve out positions on Vietnam allegedly 
more “liberal” than the President’s, severely 
limits his freedom of maneuver in the com- 
ing months. 

And this by no means for domestic politi- 
cal reasons. 

In fact, the President might well be 
tempted at this point to try another experi- 
mental pause in the bombing, if only to cut 
the ground from under his critics at home 
and abroad. It might well be good politics for 
him to do so. 

But no President of a country at war can 
do something which would serve to persuade 
the enemy that his country’s will to con- 
tinue the war was on the point of collapse. 
And under the present circumstances almost 
any gesture of appeasement would be very 
likely to do just that. 

The doves, in their sublime innocence, 
have an unshakable faith in the willingness 
of the leaders in Hanoi to listen to reason 
and come to amicable agreements if only we 
give them a chance, Perhaps the real reason 
for the much-discussed “credibility gap” is 
the steadfast refusal of these people to be- 
lieve anything they are told if it doesn’t con- 
form with their own ethereal views. 

Heaven knows, the leaders in Hanoi have 
tried their best to tell them. Every day for 
months on end, in press articles, radio broad- 
casts, and speeches of visiting dignitaries— 
all available in impeccable translation—they 
have made their objectives unmistakably 
clear. 

Listen for instance, to the voice of the 
official newspaper Nan Dan: 

“If the U.S. aggressors do not reconcile 
themselves to their defeat but keep blindly 
rushing along the criminal road, the Viet- 
namese people will fight on until they are 
left with no way to continue the war and 
must give up their aggressive design.” 

Or consider the friendly words of encour- 
agement offered to his hosts in Hanoi by 
Comrade Lu Wei-chao, envoy from Com- 
munist China: 

“The victories of the Vietnamese people 
once again prove the invincible force of peo- 
ple’s warfare. They also prove that the U.S. 
imperialists are only paper tigers that can 
be completely defeated .. . At present they 
are stepping up the aggressive war in Viet- 
nam, while continuing their peace talk 
scheme aimed at reversing their setbacks. 
But realities have shown that with regard to 
the U.S. imperialist aggressors we must firmly 
fight them in face-to-face confrontation and 
we will certainly defeat them.” 
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Propaganda? Of course it’s propaganda— 
and of a kind which is hardly designed to 
ease the way to a peaceful settlement of our 
differences over the future of South Vietnam. 
The doves, by playing politics with these 
problems, may succeed in putting President 
Johnson in a tough political spot. But they 
are certainly doing nothing whatever to 
bring peace any closer in Asia. 


DIRKSEN, OF ILLINOIS—VIETNAM 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, recently 
the distinguished minority leader of the 
Senate made his views known on the 

presence and aims of the United States 
in Vietnam. That subject has been dis- 
cussed a great deal. 

The remarks of Senator DIRKSEN and 
others, both preceding and following his 
presentation on the floor, have been 
widely publicized and discussed. They 
were the subject of an editorial contained 
in the October 6, 1967, issue of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

In my view, the commentary of that 
eminent journal should be of interest to 
our colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the editorial be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIRKSEN OF ILLINOIS 


Everett M. Dirksen spoke as Republican 
leader of the Senate in his impassioned 
speech supporting the presence and aims of 
the United States in Viet Nam. His address 
required a particular kind of courage, for 
some of his party colleagues in recent days 
have engaged in notable wobbling on a war 
which they originally supported. 

Sen. Dirksen's address was directed as 
much to them as to the disaffected ranks of 
the Democrats who have walked away from 
the President of their own party. Sen. Dirk- 
sen defended the war against communist 

on and maintained that the people 
of South Viet Nam must be allowed to deter- 
mine their own destiny without the pressures 
of communist arms and terrorism. 

America’s defensive perimeter in Asia, Sen. 
Dirksen said, extended from South Korea to 
South Viet Nam, and, if it were breached, 
we would be forced back to a holding line 
from Alaska to Hawaii. 

Sen. Dirksen was especially vehement about 
criticism which he felt disparaged and de- 
meaned the President. [One of his party col- 
leagues, adopting Gov. Romney's celebrated 
utterance about being “brainwashed” on Viet 
Nam, had charged that Mr. Johnson was 
brainwashed and that he in turn was 
brainwashing the American people.] Sen. 
Dirksen was also contemptuous of headline 
hunters in his party. 

To senators who had called for a unilateral 
cease-fire, the senator responded: “We tried 
that in the Korean war. The pause in our 
offensive then eventually cost us 90,000 addi- 
tional casualties. Do we want to repeat that? 
Isn’t one lesson enough for us?” 

We think that Sen. Dirksen has spoken the 
sentiments of the majority of the American 
people. As Col. Robin Olds, the valiant fighter 
pilot, remarked in Washington on the same 
day, the way to stop the war is to win it. 
Instead, Col. Olds said, We're doing it the 
hard way. And the worst way of all is to get 
out once you’ve got your foot in it.” 

Sen. Dirksen's outspoken statement again 
attests to his stature. If he were 10 years 

, he would be the choice going away 
for Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency next year. 
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FARMER GROWING WEARY 


Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, one of 
the most candid discussions of the plight 
of the American farmer is contained in 
a recent editorial by William O. Dobler, 
editor of the Lincoln Star. 

It is worth noting that the Star fre- 
quently supports the Johnson adminis- 
tration and has, traditionally, been con- 
sidered a Democratic paper. 

But Mr. Dobler puts partisanship aside 
in commenting on a recent meeting in 
Lincoln between officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Nebraska farm- 
ers to discuss the 1968 feed grains pro- 
gram. 

The editor notes: 


The American farmer, quite properly is 
growing weary of producing food for the en- 
joyment and profit of everyone but himself. 


And, the editorial notes, the farmer is 
growing weary of unfulfilled promises 
and doubletalk on the part of the de- 
partment of Government to which they 
look for assistance. 

Unless the Department of Agriculture 
provides a realistic 1968 feed grains pro- 
gram, Mr. Dobler warns, “agriculture 
may well enter a stage of unprecedented 
revolution.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Dob- 
ler's column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
In PERSPECTIVE 


(By William O. Dobler) 


It takes no expert these days to figure out 
that the Johnson administration has prob- 
lems in Nebraska beyond the Vietman war 
and unrest in the big city slums. The trouble 
out here in the Plains states has to do with 
farming and the lack of profit in it. 

This was made clear to U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials in Lincoln this week for 
meetings with farmers in anticipation of 1968 
feed grains determinations later this month, 
‘The farm groups were unanimous that some- 
thing different was going to have to be done 
for next year. 

These farmers spoke as reports showed a 
mine per cent drop in farm prices as of 
Sept, 15 compared with a year ago and a three 
per cent hike in the cost of production items. 
Thus, while farmers are paying more for the 
things they need to produce food, they are 
getting less for their products. 

It is obvious to even the most casual ob- 
server that this cannot go on. The farmers 
were told a few years ago that once the great 
surplus stocks reduced, their problems 
would be over. 

The surpluses have now been eliminated 
but farm prices have grown worse, not better. 
Additionally, the U.S.D.A., has seen fit to 
eliminate acreage diversion payments for 
1967, taking another $50 million out of 
Nebraska farm income this year. 

One farm spokesman in Lincoln stated 
when the fall bills become due, farmers will 
not be able to pay them. Another pointed 
to the fact that farmers were doing business 
on seven to eight per cent credit while netting 
less than five per cent on their investment. 

And finally, the U.S.D.A. was told that its 
crop predictions are in error, that thousands 
of acres of corn and sorghum have been 
damaged by frost to the point where they 
will yield no harvest. This is cash down the 
drain, regardless of the profit picture. 

It was predicted that farmers will turn 
upon the 1968 feed grains program if changes 
are not made. This means that price supports 
will have to be increased and, probably, pay- 
ments made for diverted acres. 
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The U.S. D. A. spoke of growing world pro- 
duction and the price-depressing nature of 
such conditions. It warned that rather than 
a surplus, the farmer now faces the problem 
of “supply-demand ...to which a third 
equation must be added—namely, reasonable 
returns to producers. 

We do not pretend to know what the de- 
partment is talking about when it mixes up 
its words like this. We rather doubt that 
there are many farmers who know what the 
department is talking about. 

What we suspect is that the department is, 
again, talking about the welfare of the con- 
sumer. Right or wrong, this cuts no mustard 
with the farmer. 

The American farmer quite properly is 
growing weary of producing food for the en- 
joyment and profit of everyone but himself. 
He is growing weary of an always promising 
future that never quite materializes. 

He should be growing weary of an Ameri- 
can public that does not seem to understand 
its real and long-range interest in this mat- 
ter. That interest is a continuation of agri- 
culture along lines that now prevail. 

The alternative is an organized agricul- 
ture that will state its price, take its full 
profit and let the consumer suffer. And this 
would be a much more advanced economic 
level than it takes to make present farm 
operations reasonably profitable. 

There have been farm crises in the past and 
the nation has weathered them but we are 
facing one today that could be the end of the 
line. If the US.D.A. fails to provide a realistic 
1968 feed grains program, agriculture may 
gas enter a stage of unprecedented revolu- 

on. 


COMMENTS ON NEWS CONFERENCE 
OF SECRETARY OF STATE RUSK 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk’s news conference of 
last Thursday has drawn many com- 
ments, most of them favorable. It was 
hard hitting. It was direct. Secretary 
Rusk answered the critics of U.S. poli- 
cies in Vietnam in explicit words. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the tran- 
script of the entire news conference 
printed in the Record, along with an 
editorial from Saturday’s Evening Star 
and Gould Lincoln’s column on “Rusk’s 
Explicit Reply to Critics,” also from 
Saturday’s Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SECRETARY Rusk’s News CONFERENCE OF 
OCTOBER 12, 1967 

Secretary Rusk. I should like to begin 
with a brief comment on the current public 
discussion of Viet-Nam. 

I find no significant body of American 
opinion which would have us withdraw from 
Viet-Nam and abandon Southeast Asia to 
the fate which Asian communism has 
planned for it. Similarly, I find no serious 
opinion among us which wishes to transform 
this struggle into a general war. 

We Americans are, therefore, debating var- 
latlons on a theme—but the theme is a cen- 
tral position resting upon (a) the need to 
meet our commitments and defend our vital 
national interests; (b) the pursuit of our 
limited objectives by limited means, and (c) 
our earnest desire to bring this conflict to a 
peaceful conclusion as soon as possible. 
Hanoi particularly should not misunder- 
stand the character of this debate. 

Our commitment is clear and our national 
interest is real. The SEATO Treaty, approved 
with only one dissenting vote by our Senate, 
declares that “Each party recognizes that 
aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area... would endanger its own 
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peace and safety, and agrees that it will in 
that event act to meet the common dan- 
ger..." The Treaty says “each party” will 
act. The fidelity of the United States is not 
subject to the veto of some other signatory— 
and five signatories have engaged their forces 
alongside Korean and South Vietnamese 
troops. Indeed, the proportion of non-U.S. 
forces in South Viet-Nam is greater than 
non-US, forces in Korea, 

In August 1964 the Congress by joint res- 
olution declared, with only two dissenting 
votes, that “The United States regards as 
vital to its national interest and to world 
peace the maintenance of international peace 
and security in Southeast Asia.” This was 
not a new idea in 1964. It was the basis for 
the SEATO Treaty a decade earlier. It is no 
less valid in 1967. Our several alliances in 
the Pacific reflect our profound interest in 
peace in the Pacific, and in Asia where two- 
thirds of the world’s people live, no less vital 
to us as a nation than is peace in our own 
hemisphere or in the NATO area. 

I have heard the word “credibility” in- 
jected into our domestic debate. Let me say, 
as solemnly as I can, that those who would 
place in question the credibility of the 
pledged word of the United States under 
our mutual security treaties would subject 
this nation to mortal danger. If any who 
would be our adversary should suppose that 
ouz treaties are a bluff, or will be abandoned 
if the going gets tough, the result could be 
catastrophe for all mankind. 

It is not easy for our people to wage a 
struggle by limited means for limited ob- 
jectives. We Americans are an impatient peo- 
ple—a quality which has helped to build a 
great nation. The present impatience about 
Viet-Nam is thoroughly understandable— 
and is shared by those who carry official re- 
sponsibility. But our over-riding object is— 
and must be in this modern world—the es- 
tablishment of a reliable peace. It is easy 
to rush into total catastrophe. It requires 
courage and determination to act with both 
firmness and restraint in the interest of 
peace. An examination of all the crises in 
which we have been involved since 1945 will 
show, I think, the supremacy of the objec- 
tive of a reliable peace. 

President Jounson has emphasized, time 
and time again, his interest in a prompt and 
peaceful settlement of the present struggles 
in Southeast Asia. Just two weeks ago, in 
San Antonio, he said: 

“The United States is willing to stop all 
aerial and naval bombardment of North 
Viet-Nam when this will lead promptly to 
productive discussions. We, of course, assume 
that while discussions proceed, North Viet- 
Nam would not take advantage of the 
bombing cessation or limitation.” 

Can there be a more reasonable proposal? 
Is there anything unfair about such a simple 
proposition? Is it not clear that if Hanoi is 
interested in peace it could say “yes” publicly 
or privately to the President’s offer? 

A rejection, or a refusal even to discuss 
such a formula for peace, requires that we 
face some sober conclusions. It would mean 
that Hanoi has not abandoned its effort to 
seize South Viet-Nam by force. It would give 
reality and credibility to captured documents 
which describe a “fight and negotiate” 
strategy by Viet Cong and the North Viet- 
namese forces. It would reflect a view in 
Hanoi that they can gamble upon the char- 
acter of the American people and of our al- 
lies in the Pacific. 

Earlier I referred to variations on a theme. 
The debate in which we are now involved is 
essentially a debate about detail—this or that 
military move, this or that diplomatic step— 
this or that formulation of what is in fact a 
common middle position. If that be true, pre- 
cision is important. People at least should 
make it clear whether they are arguing with 
Washington or with Hanoi, 

When people talk about a pause in the 
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bombing, they should know that Hanoi calls 
a pause an “ultimatum.” When a Senator 
says that he wants to stop the bombing but, 
of course, wishes to continue to bomb in 
support of our Marines south of the DMZ, 
he should know that Hanoi categorically re- 
jects any such notion. When people say “Ne- 
gotiate Now” they should know that the Pres- 
ident would meet with Ho Chi Minh and oth- 
er Chiefs of State concerned, tomorrow—and 
that I would depart today for any mutually 
convenient spot if I could meet a representa- 
tive of North Viet-Nam with whom I could 
discuss peace in Southeast Asia. 

Chairman Thieu and Prime Minister Ky 
have repeatedly offered to meet with the au- 
thorities of Hanoi to arrange a cease-fire and 
a peaceful settlement. They and we both re- 
sponded affirmative to U Thant's proposals 
of last March. Had there been a similar 
response from Hanoi, there would have been 
discussions to arrange a military standstill, 
preliminary conversations and a convening 
of the Geneva Conference. Literally dozens of 
proposals made by ourselves, other govern- 
ments or groups of government’s have been 
rejected by Hanoi. 

I cannot tell you when peace will come. I 
am encouraged by progress toward peace in 
South Viet-Nam, but I cannot name a date. 
But we shall continue our effort both by re- 
sisting those who would impose their solu- 
tions by brute force and by an unremitting 
exploration of every path which could lead 
to peace. 

Iam ready for your questions. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, with spe- 
cifically to President Thieu’s offer, reported 
offer to meet with Hanoi and then arrange a 
week’s pause in bombing if they agreed to 
talks, one, was the United States consulted 
on this offer first, and did it agree, and, two, 
do you think such a limited offer has any 
chance of success? 

Answer. My understanding is that a press 
Officer repeated what President-elect Thieu 
had said during his campaign, I think in 
August. And that this was not itself a new 
development. Of course, we would be very 
much interested in Hanoi’s response to such 
a suggestion, 

The problem is that dozens and dozens of 
suggestions have been made to Hanoi 
through all sorts of channels, with all sorts 
of formula, and that Hanoi has categorically 
rejected all of them. 

Now, this is the sort of an idea which is no 
problem for Washington. What is needed is 
some response from Hanoi to this or any 
one of a dozen. other ideas with which Hanoi 
is thoroughly familiar. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, some question has 
arisen in connection with the report from 
Saigon today as to whether the United States 
was consulted about President Thieu's pro- 
posed move, and how President Thieu can 
make a bombing offer when he is not doing 
the bombing. 

Answer. Oh, I think there is no problems 
between ourselves and the Government of 
South Vietnam on that. We have had at least 
five substantial cessations of the bombings. 
Everything turns on what Hanoi's atti- 
tude is. We and the Government of South 
Vietnam keep in close touch on these mat- 
ters, but the answer does not come just from 
Saigon and Washington. The answer must 
come from Hanoi as well. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, you talked in your 
statement about the importance of precision, 
and with that in mind, sir, I wonder if you 
could help us understand whether the 
United States now still requires a military 
sign of deescalation from Hanoi in exchange 
for cessation of the bombing, or whether the 
President’s statement about assuming Hanoi 
will not take advantage of a bombing pause 
represents a change. 

Answer. Well, I think we ought to be clear 
that as far as the United States is concerned, 
we would engage in negotiations without any 
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conditions whatever at the earliest possible 
moment. I frequently said we will do that 
today. 

Now, the other side has raised a major 
condition. That condition is a permanent 
and unconditional cessation of the bombing. 
And they have also indicated that they will 
take no corresponding military action on 
their side but would expect to go ahead with 
their part of the war with complete intensity, 
with all of the effort that they can mobilize. 

Now, President Johnson in San Antonio 
stated an assumption. This is an assumption 
with respect to the condition imposed by 
Hanoi. The assumption would be that if we 
stopped the bombing there would not be 
military advantage taken by that cessation 
of the bombing by Hanoi. 

Now, Hanoi knows what this means, and 
we have had not the slightest indication 
that Hanoi is prepared for those prompt and 
productive talks to which the President 
alluded in his San Antonio reference. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, you said you were 
encouraged about the prospects of peace in 
Vietnam. Why are you encouraged in view 
of the lack of reaction from Hanoi? 

Answer. Well, there are many things. I 
know that some reporter in Saigon invented 
the word “stalemate”. Our military authori- 
ties do not believe there is a stalemate. Am- 
bassador Bunker doesn’t believe there is a 
stalemate. We see defections from the Viet 
Cong double what they were last year. We 
see the recruitment of southerners to the 
Viet Cong dropped by approximately a half. 
We see desertions from the South Vietnamese 
Forces sharply reduced over last year. 

You have heard General Larsen’s report 
on what is happening in the II Corps area, 
which is half the land area of South Viet- 
nam, the opening up of roads, the opening 
up of railways, the areas under Government 
control, the sharp reduction of areas under 
Viet Cong control, There are many indicators 
that the Government and Allied Forces are 
getting on with the job on the military side. 

Beyond that, despite all the tongues-in- 
cheek despite all the skepticism, the South 
Vietnamese have come through with what 
really ought to be considered almost a 
miracle in politics. 

In the midst of a dirty, tough, mean, 
guerrilla war, they have elected a Constituent 
Assembly; they have adopted a Constitution; 
they have had hamlet and village elections 
through the country; they have elected a 
President and a Vice President and a Senate; 
they will shortly elect a lower house of the 
Legislature, in a situation where the Viet 
Cong in most areas has said, if you vote, you 
die, and they are getting on with it. 

Now, it is not easy, and we can sit back 
here comfortably and be skeptical about de- 
tails, worry about this or that particular 
point, but the overriding fact is that in the 
midst of this kind of struggle, the South 
Vietnamese have been moving steadily to- 
ward a constitutional system. 

Now, these elections were held in areas 
representing some 75 per cent of the popu- 
lation. A very high percentage of those who 
registered, voted favorably compared with 
our own elections in this country. The eco- 
nomic situation has been improving. In 
other words, the Viet Cong have not achieved 
their objective. The country is moving ahead. 
And I see no reason for us to be gloomy sim- 
ply because it is not over yet. We have had 
our combat forces there for approximately 
two years, and other Allies have put forces 
in there, and the situation is moving. 

Now, one can find individual incidents 
here and there that would throw doubt on 
it, and the skeptic can always find some 
basis for his story, but there are at least 
a thousand stories a day that could be filed 
from Saigon, many of them of success, many 
of them reflecting close cooperation, friend- 
ship, and acts of kindness among South 
Vietnamese and Americans. 

When you look at the total situation it’s 
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moving, and I have no reason myself what- 
ever to subscribe to this notion of a stale- 
mate. It is not a stalemate at all. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, what is the mo- 
tive of the Soviet Government to reject the 
reconvening of the Geneva Conference? Did 
you explore this with Mr. Gromyko in New 
York? 

Answer, I find it difficult to get into mo- 
tives. I would suppose that Hanoi categor- 
ically refuses a Geneva Conference, and 
therefore the Soviet Union is unwilling to 
step out in front and join with the British 
Co-Chairman to convene a conference to 
which Hanoi and Peking both strenuously 
object. We ourselves will be very glad to have 
such a conference convened, about Vietnam, 
about Laos, about Cambodia, or about any 
subject related to Southeast Asia. 

A Senator the other day in the course 
of a Senate debate was asked what his al- 
ternative was for Vietnam, and he said, well, 
I would like to see a Geneva Conference. 
Well, he is not arguing with Washington. 
We have tried over and over again to use 
the Geneva machinery for the purposes for 
which it was established. We will be glad 
to see the two Co-Chairmen say, go to Ge- 
neva, and put themselves in touch with ele- 
ments or parties in the dispute. We would 
be glad to have the three ICC countries do 
the same thing or to make arrangements for 
the demilitarization of the DMZ or to assure 
Prince Sihanouk that Cambodia’s neutrality 
will not be abused. 

So there is no problem with us on that. 
The problem is that Hanoi says no. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, what do you 
think of the thesis of turning negotiations 
upside down and beginning instead between 
Washington and Hanoi at some lower level 
within the countries, specifically between 
the Government of Saigon and the NLF, or 
elements of it? 

Answer. Well, we, as you know, draw no 
major distinction between what is called 
the NLF and Hanoi. I think that the United 
States view is affected by the fact that as 
far as peace is concerned, our problem is 
with Hanoi. We did not put our combat 
forces into South Vietnam because of dis- 
sident elements in South Vietnam. We put 
our combat forces in there because North 
Vietnamese Forces moved into South Viet- 
nam. So that our problem of peace is with 
Hanoi. 

Further than that, we know from captured 
documents, testimony of prisoners, and oth- 
er sources of information that the NLF is 
directed from Hanoi on a daily basis. 

Now, we have no objections to exploring 
the possibilities of contacts with the NLF, 
nor do we have any objections to the Gov- 
ernment in Saigon doing so. But I would 
not want to mislead you by thinking that 
in my judgment that is going to solve the 
problem of North Vietnamese regiments in 
South Vietnam for the purpose of imposing 
a solution on that country by force. Hanoi 
has a major role to play in peace in this 
situation, and until there is some indication 
from Hanoi that they are prepared to make 
peace, then I don’t think that lesser formulas 
are likely to solve the problem. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, on the same day 
the Russians ratified the Outer Space Treaty 
and announced their biggest ever rise in their 
arms budget. Would you please appraise the 
relative weight of these two events in U.S.- 
Soviet relations? 

Answer. Well, as far as the arms budget 
is concerned, I believe that the defense budg- 
et as they announced it is about the same 
proportion of their new budget as it was in 
the previous budget. In any event, it indi- 
cates some increase. Just what direction that 
increase will take we have no way of know- 
ing. There was some indication that it re- 
lated to the need for more military assistance 
to other countries. And we know that they 
are increasing their miltiary assistance to 
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North Vietnam. But it is true that we signed 
the Space Treaty, and I think it is worth 
pausing to reflect a little on 1967 despite 
Vietnam. It turns out to be a most construc- 
tive year. The Kennedy Round negotiations 
were successfully concluded. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund took a major step in 
the field of international liquidity. The 
Space Treaty was ratified unanimously by 
our Senate. We concluded the Consular 
Treaty with the Soviet Union. We and the 
Soviet Union filed a joint draft of a non- 
proliferation treaty in Geneva. The Presi- 
dents of the Western Hemisphere decided 
to go for a Latin American Common Market 
in this next decade. The Asian Development 
Bank became a going institution this year. 
Even though there was a distressing and 
sharp war in the Middle East, the fighting 
was ended in four days without the interven- 
tion of the great powers. 

In other words, there have been some very 
constructive developments this year looking 
toward a general peace and a general solu- 
tion of problems despite the pain and the 
tragedy of Vietnam, We should not be negli- 
gent of those important developments. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, in a speech in the 
Senate yesterday, Senator Fulbright asserted 
that the United Nations is being deterred 
from action concerning Viet-Nam more by 
the failure of the United States to encourage 
it to act than by the opposition of the So- 
viet Union. What are your views on that, sir, 
and what role do you think the United Na- 
tions can play? 

Answer. Well, I don’t have his statement 
in front of me, I—relying upon the way you 
stated it—— 

Question. Would you like for me to get it 
verbatim? 

Answer (continuing). Would say that it 
is not true, The United States would be glad 
to have the United Nations take up this 
question and deal with it responsibly. We 
have pending in the Security Council a reso- 
lution which the Security Council does not 
wish to act upon. 

I think the general attitude in the United 
Nations seems to be that since Hanoi and 
Peking and Moscow are saying that this is 
not appropriate for the United Nations, that 
an effort by the United Nations to resolve 
this problem might get in the way of the use 
of other machinery, such as the Geneva 
machinery or quiet, bilateral, diplomatic 
exploration. 

Now, I have said many times that we our- 
selves do not share this view because we be- 
lieve that the United Nations has a respon- 
sibility for general peace and security in the 
world and we'd be glad to see them take it 
up. But, on the other hand, there are some 
problems about going through an exercise of 
futility, if that is what it appears to be, to 
satisfy some critics among our own people. 

We can't say to you that a resolution will 
come out of the Security Council because of 
the Soviet veto, and the Soviets have made it 
perfectly clear they will veto. And we have 
no reason to think that the General Assem- 
bly will address itself in this matter in the 
same way in which the UN is addressing it- 
self to the Middle East. In the case of the 
Middle East, they have had a long association 
with these problems. They played the crucial 
role in establishing the State of Israel. They 
have had peace-keeping forces out there and 
they have had armistice machinery out there, 
and this matter has been before the United 
Nations year after year. They have the United 
Nations machinery for refugees in the area, 
but this is not the attitude in the United 
Nations about South Viet-Nam. I think that 
they are somehow hoping that other means 
and other procedures will find the key that 
will unlock this problem, when they are on 
notice by most of the parties concerned— 
that the United Nations will not be per- 
mitted to find that key and not be permitted 
by Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow, 
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Question. Mr. Secretary 

Question. Mr. Secretary 

Question. Mr. Secretary, may I ask, in view 
of a widely published report, whether in your 
non-public appearances around the country 
you are denouncing the intellectual critics 
of the war, including Arthur Schlesinger, 
and whether as reported you have dismissed 
Roger Hilsman. 

Answer. No; Iam not going to comment on 
third-hand reports on what I was alleged to 
have said in a private meeting. These things 
get out of context very quickly. 

It is not true that I have any generic at- 
titude toward all those people who call 
themselves or are called intellectuals. 

I've been around them a good deal in my 
time 


I do recall, once in a while—perhaps you 
will forgive me for this—as friends used to 
say of Einstein—that was a genius in mathe- 
matical physics, an amateur in music, and a 
baby in politics. 

Now, I think that an idea stands or falls 
on its own merits and the fact that a man 
knows everything there is to know about 
enzymes doesn't mean that he knows very 
much about Viet-Nam or how to organize a 
peace or the life and death of nations. 

So I have great respect for intellectuals, 
but I don’t feel that I’m intimidated by them. 
(Laughter.) 

Question. Mr, Secretary 

Question. Mr. Secretary, you said in your 
opening statement that essentially we are 
engaged in a debate about detail, but the 
record would indicate that there has been 
increasing defection in the ranks of Admin- 
istration supporters in the Congress. Do you 
contemplate, sir, a further sequence of public 
appearances in the Congress to try to clarify, 
amplify this position? 

Answer. Well, I’m not sure that as far as 
the Congress is concerned the way to clarify 
and achieve accord is through public ap- 
pearances. I myself greatly enjoy serious, re- 
sponsible, candid consultation with the great 
Committees of Congress in circumstances in 
which such discourse can take place. I do not 
think such discourse can take place always in 
open session. As far as I'm concerned, a public 
hearing has some of the same problems as 
does a press conference. There are very few 
secrets, if Americans can discuss these mat- 
ters among themselves without the rest of 
the world listening in. But when our allies 
in the nonaligned world and the Commu- 
nists are in, there are some inhibi- 
tions at least upon the Secretary of State, 
because what I say in my official capacity 
does have repercussions in other places. 

Now, these repercussions don’t occur when 
there can be private consultations in execu- 
tive sessions. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that I’m opposed 
to public discussion. I have taken part in a 
good many of them and made a good many 
public appearances in the Congress. But in 
terms of exercising the great constitutional 
responsibilities of the President and of the 
Congress in the national interest, I think 
myself that close consultation behind closed 
doors is one of the better ways to do it. 

We do have men engaged in combat. We do 
have some very serious and delicate problems 
in front of us. And these are not problems 
that can always be fully explored or resolved 
with the kleig lights and the rest of the world 
all looking on and listening in. 

Question. Mr. Secretary 

Question. Mr. Secretary, I’m not clear yet 
on your explanation of the President’s state- 
ment in San Antonio. Is that intended to 
modify, reduce, or leave ambiguous our 
terms, our conditions for a bombing pause 
in North Vietnam? 

Answer. Well, I think we ought to just 
read the statement for what it says and re- 
flect upon the absence of a response from 
Hanoi. 

Now, you may wonder about the details of 
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this expression that they will not take ad- 
vantage of a bombing halt. There’s no point, 
as I have said before in these conferences— 
no point in my negotiating the details of that 
with you because you can’t stop the bombing. 
We are prepared to discuss the details of that 
with Hanoi. They knew it—they know it. But 
the point I was making is this: It seems to 
me that this is an essentially reasonable and 
fair proposal for anyone who is interested in 
peace. And it seems to me that it is hard for 
anyone to reject this proposal without con- 
fessing at the same time that they are not 
intersted in peace and that they propose to 
continue their effort to move in on South- 
east Asia. 

This is not, by the way, just a question of 
Viet-Nam. I have never subscribed to the 
domino theory; it’s much too esoteric. There 
are North Vietnamese regiments today fight- 
ing in South Viet-Nam. There are North 
Vietnamese armed forces in Laos being op- 

by Laotian forces. There are North 
Vietnamese-trained guerrillas operating in 
Northeast Thailand. There are Communist 
dissident elements in Burma who are being 
aided, encouraged, and helped from outside 
Burma across the Chinese frontier. 

There was a major Communist effort in 
1965 to pull off a coup d’etat against Indo- 
nesia. You don’t need the domino theory. 
Look at their proclaimed doctrine and look 
at what they’re doing about it. 

Now, we would like to see peace in South 
Viet-Nam and in Southeast Asia just as 
quickly as possible. It takes two to make a 
peace; and we would like to see some indica- 
tion from the other side that they accept 
the notion that all countries, large and 
small, as the UN Charter puts it, have a 
right to live in peace without molestation 
from across their frontiers. 

When that moment comes, there can be 
peace very quickly, indeed; and the United 
States will be no obstacle whatever in mak- 
ing a peace on that basis. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, do you foresee a 
greater effort or greater participation by 
some of the Asian allies in Viet-Nam, and 
what are the prospects for a meeting of the 
seven nations contributing troops there? 

Answer. On the question of a meeting, the 
seven nations do keep in touch with each 
other by various means. There is no present 
time or date for such a meeting. We would 
expect that one might well occur, but that 
does not mean that we're not in continuing 
contact with each other. 

As far as forces are concerned, this will be 
for each country to determine for itself; and 
each country would make its own announce- 
ments on that subject. 

Of course, we would be glad to see addi- 
tional forces from other countries involved 
in South Viet-Nam. 

I do want to emphasize that the present 
effort is not negligible. South Viet-Nam has 
something like 700,000 men under arms. I 
think the comparable figure for us would be 
somewhere in the range of nine million com- 
pared to their population or any other meas- 
ure you want to put on it. 

The Laotian forces are engaged in Laos. 
The Thais are engaged in Northeast Thailand, 
in addition to what they have been putting 
into South Viet-Nam. 

So that there is a significant effort by the 
countries of Southeast Asia to fend off this 
pressure from the North. 

Question. Mr. Secretary 

Question. Mr. Secretary, I'd like to ask 
you on another subject for a second— 
whether you have satisfied yourself that the 
man killed in Bolivia within the week was 
indeed “Che” Guevara. 

Answer. Well, I have no—when you say have 
I satisfied myself, I have no personal, inde- 
pendent proof. But, on the other hand, I 
have no reason whatever to doubt the reports 
which have come in from the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment. And I am proceeding on the basis 
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that it was “Che” Guevara, and without any 
reason whatever to doubt it. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, would you assess 
for us the stand of Soviet arms delivery to 
the Arab nations, especially in view of the 
conflicting estimates? 

Answer. Well, I think I wouldn't want to 
get into figures. I’ve seen some estimates that 
appear to me to be too high. There was some 
significant resupply of certain of the Arab 
forces by the Soviet Union following the 
events of last June. We have, as you know, 
publicly, as well as privately, proposed that 
the principal arms-supplying countries get 
together with the countries in the area and 
try to find some ceiling on the arms race in 
that area. It is the one point on which we 
have been, I think, most disappointed up 
to this point; but I wouldn’t want to try to 
straighten out figures, as between 60 percent 
or 80 percent and figures of that sort. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, on the diplomatic 
front in the Middie East, there have been 
several U.S.-Soviet meetings on the subject 
lately. Does this diplomatic activity indicate 
that you’re making any progress within the 
present framework on this subject? Can you 
report anything to us on that? 

Answer. Well, in our business we work at 
such questions very hard, on the basis that 
progress is possible and that a good result 
can be achieved. We have not yet reached 
that result. It is, therefore, a little hazardous 
to indicate whether we feel that real progress 
is being made. 

What is happening is private consultation 
among the countries in the area, or with 
countries in the area and among certain of 
the countries outside the largest powers, to 
see if we could find a basis on which there 
can be a parmanent peace in the area. 

Now, this turns critically upon the atti- 
tude of the countries in the area. At the 
present time I do not think that it turns 
upon major differences or conflicts among 
the great powers but, nevertheless, it is not 
easy for the great powers to agree among 
themselves unless they know what the atti- 
tudes of the countries in the area will be. 

Now, I think this process is likely to con- 
tinue. I don’t think that time is working 
now on the side of a peaceful settlement. I 
think it is important for some movement to 
get started and that the United Nations has 
both a responsibility and an opportunity 
here in this situation. 

So these discussions go on. They go on in 
great detail, with many governments. And I 
would hope that before too long we could 
find a formula which would move this situ- 
ation toward that permanent peace which 
we desperately hope for, and which I think 
the ordinary peoples of the area would wel- 
come if it could be obtained. 

Question, Mr. Secretary 

Question. Mr. Secretary, one of the ele- 
ments in the public discussion over stopping 
the bombing, particularly, in Congress, 
seems to be Senatorial worries about how 
the United States is regarded abroad. Sena- 
tors have heard the opening debate in the 
General Assembly, where Foreign Minister 
after Foreign Minister has urged the United 
States to stop the bombing. 

When you are confronted with a concern 
like that—I think almost 30 Foreign Min- 
isters asked for a pause in the bombing— 
how do you reply to that concern. And, 
linked with that is Senator Cooper's pro- 
posal to stop bombing except on the infil- 
tration routes above the DMZ. 

A, Well, on the last point—a proposal to 
stop the bombing except on the infiltration 
routes would be categorically rejected by 
Hanoi; and not move us one inch toward 
peace, unless Hanoi makes a major change 
in its position. Your count on Foreign Min- 
isters is a little higher than mine, in terms 
of stopping the bombing. 

You know, I haven’t found anyone in the 
world—private citizen, or public official, in 
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this or other governments—who have come 
to me and said, “If you stop the bombing, 
and there is no response from Hanoi, then 
our attitude would change.” 

I had a group of private citizens in not 
long ago to talk about this, and they wanted 
us to stop the bombing. I sald, All right, if 
we stop the bombing”—we have stopped it 
on a number of occasions—“If we stop the 
bombing and Hanoi does not respond, will 
you then change your view?” They said, “No, 
of course, not.” 

I could only say well, if we can’t influence 
you by stopping the bombing, how do you 
expect us to influence Hanoi by stopping 
the bombing? 

Now I would be glad to hear from any of 
these Foreign Ministers what their govern- 
ments will do if we stop the bombing, and 
there is no response from Hanoi, And I want 
to hear that. I haven't heard it from any- 
body. 

I do know what the British Co-Chairman 
would do if we stopped the bombing: Make 
a maximum effort to get this matter moved 
toward peace. 

But, if Hanoi is saying No,“ all the time, 
then he has very little chance. And, if the 
other Co-Chairman won't co-operate, there 
is very little chance. 

So I would like to hear somebody tell me 
what they would do if we stopped the bomb- 
ing. It is not just Hanoi who is not saying 
that. 

Question. Mr, Secretary, on that point, is it 
not correct that this Government was in- 
formed by the Soviet Government, on the 
authorization of Hanoi, that if the bombing 
was stopped there would be a conference be- 
tween the United States and North Viet-Nam 
within three or four weeks? 

Answer. No, we were not informed that. 
We were not informed of that. There was 
a public statement by Mr. Kosygin, in Lon- 
don. But Hanoi has not said that, to our 
knowledge. Anyhow, just in case they should 
say it, why three or four weeks? Why not 
the next morning? 

Question. Is that a material difference? 

Answer. Well, I don’t know. But I don’t 
know what waiting for three or four weeks 
means. 

But what we need—There is no one in the 
world who has been able to tell us what 
Hanoi would do if we stopped the bombing. 

Now, we don’t have to speculate about 
this; we checked this out with Hanoi. We 
don’t have to speculate and engage in wish- 
ful thinking, and proceed on a hypothetical 
basis, and think that maybe the atmosphere 
would be improved. Of course, the atmos- 
phere would be improved over North Viet- 
Nam. But what we want to know is “What 
would happen?” and Hanoi is not willing to 
tell us what would happen, and no one else 
is able to tell us what would happen. So, we 
want to hear something. 

For us to say, “We will stop, you go right 
ahead with your war; you live there safely 
and comfortable, without being disturbed 
while you send your men and arms into 
South Viet-Nam for the next 50 years,” 
where would be the incentive for peace? 

Now, we are interested in peace; we are 
not interested in a sanctuary which will let 
them carry on these operations against 
South Viet-Nam and Laos for eternity; 
while they sit there in a sanctuary taking 
their own time, paying no price, trying to 
seize their neighbors by force, Now, let’s not 
be children. 

Yes. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, one of the ques- 
tions—basic questions—that seems to be 
emerging in this Senate debate is whether 
our national security is really at stake in 
Viet-Nam, and whether Viet-Nam represents 
an integral part of our defense perimeter 
in the Pacific. 

Your earlier statement indicates that you 
think our security is at stake in Viet-Nam. 
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I think it would help in this debate if you 
would perhaps elaborate and explain why 
you think our security is at stake in Viet- 
Nam. 

Answer. Within the next decade or two, 
there will be a billion Chinese on the Main- 
land, armed with nuclear weapons, with no 
certainty about what their attitude toward 
the rest of Asia will be. 

Now the free nations of Asia will make up 
at least a billion people. They don't want 
China to overrun them on the basis of a 
doctrine of the world revolution. The mili- 
tancy of China has isolated China, even 
within the Communist World, but they have 
not drawn back from it. They have reaffirmed 
it, as recently as their reception of their 
great and good friend, Albania, two days ago. 

Now we believe that the free nations of 
Asia must brace themselves, get themselves 
set; with secure, progressive, stable institu- 
tions of their own, with co-operation among 
the free nations of Asia—stretching from 
Korea and Japan right around to the sub- 
continent—if there is to be peace in Asia 
over the next 10 or 20 years. We would hope 
that in China there would emerge a genera- 
tion of leadership that would think seriously 
about what is called “peaceful co-existence,” 
that would recognize the pragmatic necessity 
for human beings to live together in peace, 
rather than on a basis of continuing warfare. 

Now from a strategic point of view, it is 
not very attractive to think of the world cut 
in two by Asian Communism, reaching out 
through Southeast Asia and Indonesia, which 
we know has been their objective; and that 
these hundreds of millions of people in the 
free nations of Asia should be under the 
deadly and constant pressure of the authori- 
ties in Peking, so that their future is circum- 
scribed by fear. 

Now these are vitally important matters 
to us, who are both a Pacific and an Atlantic 
power. After all, World War II hit us from 
the Pacific, and Asia is where two-thirds of 
the world’s people live. So we have a tre- 
mendous stake in the ability of the Free 
Nations of Asia to live in peace; and to 
turn the interests of people in Mainland 
China to the pragmatic requirements of their 
own people, and away from a doctrinaire 
and ideological adventurism abroad. 

Question: Could I ask just one follow-up 
question on that, sir: 

Do you think you can fulfill this very large 
commitment of containment and still meet 
the commitment of the Manila Conference— 
to withdraw within six months after a 
peace agreement has been reached? 

Answer. Oh, yes, I think so. 

That does not mean that we ourselves have 
nominated ourselves to be the policemen 
for all of Asia. We have, for good reasons, 
formed alliances with Korea and Japan, the 
Philippines, the Republic of China, Thai- 
land, Australia, and New Zealand; and South 
Viet-Nam is covered by the Southeast Asia 
Treaty. 

That doesn’t mean that we are the general 
policemen. Today, the Laotian forces are 
carrying the burden in Laos on the ground. 
The Thais are carrying the burden in Thai- 
land; the Burmese are carrying the burden 
in Burma; the Indians are carrying the bur- 
den upon their northeastern frontier—the 
Sikkim border—and whatever other threat 
there might be in that direction. 

But we have our part; we have accepted 
a share, and we have accepted that share 
as a part of the vital national interest of 
the United States. 

Now what I don’t understand is that Sen- 
ators would declare in August 1964 that the 
United States considers it a vital national 
interest of this country that there be inter- 
national peace and security of Southeast 
Asia. And, then, two years later, some of them 
seem to brush that aside as having no valid- 
ity. Now that wasn’t a Tonkin Bay reaction. 
Paragraph 1. was Tonkin Bay. Paragraph 2. 
was Southeast Asia—was Southeast Asia. 
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Now if people change their minds, then it 
is fair to ask the question: 

“On which occasion were they right?” 

Now I personally believe they were right 
in August 1964, And perhaps they will be 
right again if they come back to that posi- 
tion—1968 or 69. 

But these are not matters that change with 
the wind. These have to do with the possi- 
bility of organizing a peace on a planet on 
which human beings can destroy each other. 
Now perhaps we could at least agree that 
that is the central question, even though 
there could be some debate about how you 
do it. 

And I believe that those who think that 
you can have peace by letting one small 
country after the other be overrun have got 
a tremendous burden of proof in the light of 
the history of the past four decades; and they 
have not sustained that burden of proof. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, would you de- 
scribe the net objective here then as the 
containment of Chinese Communist mili- 
tancy? 

Answer. No. The central objective is an 
organized and reliable peace. 

Now if China pushes out against those 
with whom we have alliances, then we have 
a problem, but so does China. If China 
pushes out against the Soviet Union, both 
China and the Soviet Union have a problem. 

We are not picking out ourselves—we are 
not picking out Peking as some sort of spe- 
cial enemy. Peking has nominated itself by 
proclaiming a militant doctrine of the world 
revolution, and doing something about it. 
This is not a theoretical debate; they are 
doing something about it. 

Now we can live at peace—we have not had 
a war with the Soviet Union, in 50 years of 
coexistence, since their revolution. We are 
not ourselves embarked upon an ideological 
campaign to destroy anybody who calls 
themselves Communist. But we are inter- 
ested in the kind of world structure sketched 
in Articles I and II of the United Nations 
Charter, in which all nations, large and 
small, have a right to live in peace. And the 
aggressors nominate themselves—we don’t 
choose them—the aggressors nominate them- 
selves by what they say and do. And when 
they do, then those who are genuinely inter- 
ested in peace have a problem on their 
hands, and sometimes it gets tough; and 
sometimes we are tested, and we find out 
what kind of people we are. And I think one 
of the most important historical facts in this 
post war period has been that the almost un- 
believeable power of the United States has 
been harnessed to the simple notion of orga- 
nizing a peace in the world. 

Question, Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct, 14, 1967] 
THE New Dean Rusk 


Dean Rusk came out swinging in his 
Thursday press conference, and we are glad 
of it. 

For too long, or so it seems to us, the 
Secretary of State in his public appearances 
has been unduly restrained, overly courte- 
ous, in dealing with his growing chorus of 
critics. One result has been to leave the field 
in some measure to the complainers, to let 
them get away with outrageous attacks on 
the credibility of the administration in de- 
fining its objectives in Vietnam, to enable 
them to make some headway in denying that 
the United States has a legitimate national 
interest at stake in this war, and to permit 
them to cast doubt on whether there is in 
fact a Communist threat in Asia which cuts 
across our own vital concern with the future 
of an area in which two-thirds of the earth’s 
people live. 

We are fighting in Vietnam pursuant to 
an obligation assumed in the SEATO treaty 
and which Congress in 1964 reaffirmed with 
only two negative votes. Thus, we have made 
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our commitment and we must honor it in 
Vietnam. If we do not, if we welsh on it, 
the word of the United States will not there- 
after be worth a tinker’s dam anywhere in 
the world. 

But this is not all. As far as one can tell, 
the coming struggle in the far Pacific is 
already taking shape. One may hope that 
Communist China will emerge before long 
as a peace-seeking member of the family of 
nations. But that is not an assumption upon 
which rational planning can now be based. 
It has to be assumed that the militancy of 
Communist China is real, and that it will 
not be diminished at a time when it has 
a billion people and a nuclear arsenal. 

The point Dean Rusk was making is that 
the United States now must shape its policies 
toward organizing the free Asian countries, 
in which another billion people soon will be 
living, into a force for peace. Will we do this 
by yielding to the senseless clamor for re- 
treat or withdrawal in Vietnam? Of course 
not. 

The Secretary of State put it this way: 
“I believe that those who think you can have 
peace by letting one small country after the 
other be overrun have got a tremendous 
burden of proof in the light of the history 
of the past four decades: and they have not 
sustained that burden of proof.” 

Indeed, they have not; nor can they. The 
memory of Munich is too fresh in the minds 
of living Americans for them to believe that 
a policy of appeasement that failed at a 
terrible cost in Europe can succeed in Asia. 
This is the point that the new“ Dean Rusk 
was making, and we hope to hear more of 
the same from him. There is too much at 
stake to let the critics go unanswered. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Oct. 14, 1967] 


Rusk's ExPLICIT REPLY TO CRITICS 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


“And sometimes it gets tough; and some- 
times we are tested and we find out what 
kind of people we are.” 

In these three phrases, in almost nut-like 
brevity, Secretary of State Dean Rusk stated 
the situation which the American people face 
in living up to this country’s commitment in 
South Vietnam, and its commitments to our 
SEATO allies in Southeast Asia and the Pa- 
cific. Rusk was speaking at an almost hour- 
long press conference, in which he dealt with 
all the questions raised by the opponents of 
the conduct of the war and those whose main 
concern is to get out of Vietnam and end the 
war at any price. 

When the history of this era is written in 
the not too distant future, the stature of the 
Secretary of State, committed to the honor 
and security of the United States, will loom 
large, and even larger in comparison to those 
whose criticisms and actions have encour- 
aged serious divisions among the American 
people. 

Rusk stated in clear and understandable 
terms that the security of the United States 
is involved, as well as the security of the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam and the millions of 
people in Southeast Asia in other countries 
not now controlled by the Communist 
Chinese. They have been threatened and are 
threatened by Red China’s efforts to launch 
so-called “wars of liberation” within their 
borders. The United States, as he pointed out, 
is a “Pacifc” nation as well an “Atlantic” 
nation, with Hawaii and Alaska, numbered 
among our fifty states. States which stretch 
far into Pacific waters, and are separated 
from the U.S. mainland, 

Rusk revealed in their entirety the efforts 
of President Johnson and of the State De- 
partment to bring about peace in Vietnam; 
the efforts to obtain from Hanoi any assur- 
ance that it would agree to peace talks. He 
was caustic in his references to congressional 
critics of the administration’s conduct of the 
war. He pointed out that virtually none of 
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these gentlemen are advocating immediate 
withdrawal of our military forces without 
some kind of peace talks and agreement with 
Hanoi and the Viet Cong. 

“The debate in which we are now involved 
(with these congressional critics), said 
Rusk, “is essentially a debate about detail— 
this or that military more, this or that diplo- 
matic step, this or that formulation of what 
is in fact a common middle position. If that 
be true, precision is important. People at 
least should make it clear whether they are 
arguing with Washington or with Hanoi.” 

Rusk said he was encouraged about pros- 
pects of peace in Vietnam. He was asked why. 
“There are many things,” he replied. “Some 
reporter in Saigon invented the word ‘stale- 
mate.’ Our military authorities do not believe 
there is a stalemate. Ambassador Bunker 
doesn’t believe there is a stalemate.” Rusk 
enumerated; defections from the Viet Cong 
doubling this year over last, and their re- 
cruitment falling off by half; improvement 
in the South Vietnam military forces; and 
our military forces and our allies getting on 
with the job. There is no standstill, he 
argued. 

Discussing the demands that we halt the 
bombing of North Vietnam, Rusk said he had 
talked with a group of private citizens re- 
cently. “I said; ‘All right, if we stop the 
bombing and Hanoi does not respond, will 
you then change your view?’ They said, ‘No, 
of course not.“ He might have asked these 
people with justice: “Whose side are you on 
any way?” 

Rusk’s belief that there is no “stalemate,” 
and that the progress of the war in Vietnam 
is favorable to the United States and its al- 
lies, is solidly supported by Hanson W. Bald- 
win, Pulitzer prize-winning military editor 
of the New York Times, writing in the cur- 
rent issue of The Reporter. Baldwin's criti- 
cism of the conduct of the war is that it 
could have progressed to a greater degree if 
there had been less delay in widening the 
list of bombing targets in North Vietnam. 
He writes: 

“It is clear, or ought to be, from any sum- 
mary of the war situation that the ultimate 
outcome of the war in Vietnam does not have 
to be defeat. In 1950-51 exactly the same de- 
rogatory phrases now being applied to South 
Vietnam were tagged to South Korea. The 
South Koreans would not fight; they had 
corrupt and political generals; Sygman Rhee 
was an Oriental dictator and an American 
puppet. It has taken fifteen years and there 
are still U.S. troops in South Korea, but all 
these sour predictions have been proved 
false.” 


THE BUDGETARY RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the floor of the Senate recently 
& distinguished Senator on the other side 
of the aisle delivered a speech on The 
Responsibility and Accountability of the 
President.” In that address, the Senator 
espoused a new theory of the constitu- 
tional separation of powers. 

For over 178 years—under the consti- 
tutional forms which have governed the 
conduct of our Government—the Presi- 
dent has made budget proposals to the 
Congress and the Congress has exam- 
ined those proposals and made its final 
decisions. 

The President proposes a budget; the 
Congress acts upon the budget. 

The Senator, however, has given us a 
new constitutional philosophy which is 
well summed up in his own words: 

I submit with deep conviction that the 
man who makes the budget should cut the 
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budget. The President, assisted by the De- 
partment heads and the very able Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and with a 
staff of literally thousands, is far better quali- 
fied than individual members of the Congress 
to recommend these cuts. 


Mr. President, for over 178 years we 
have operated apparently under the illu- 
sion that the Founding Fathers meant 
what they said when, in the Constitution, 
they gave the power of the purse strings 
to the Congress. 

I have always believed that the 26 dis- 
tinguished Senators who make up the 
Appropriations Committee, and their 51 
counterpart Members of the House of 
Representatives, were conscientious men 
fulfilling their constitutional duty. They 
examine with care the proposals of the 
President. They then recommend to the 
Congress where the President’s budget 
proposals might be cut or increased. But 
now, I gather, all of this activity has 
been a waste of time because—again to 
quote the very able Senator: 

The man who makes the budget should 
cut the budget. 


And yet, I must confess that this new 
interpretation of the separation of pow- 
ers appears to be quite consistent with 
the position which in two votes last week 
on the continuing resolution, every Mem- 
ber of the minority party in the House 
accepted. 

Those votes made a wholesale grant of 
constitutional authority to the President 
of the United States by ordering him to 
slash some $5 billion from Federal ex- 
penditures, with no guidance as to where, 
or as to how, and with no criteria as to 
what programs shall be affected. 

Now I submit that there has indeed 
been a failure of responsibility and ac- 
countability. But the failure is not the 
President’s. He has made his budget rec- 
ommendations. Last January he chose to 
cut some $27 billion from the budget sub- 
missions of individual agencies and the 
military services. He made the hard and 
painful decision to ask for a tax increase. 
And now he asks that the Congress ex- 
amine his budget expeditiously, and com- 
plete its action, 

We in the Congress do have a respon- 
sibility. We are accountable for the final 
budget decision through the time-tested 
appropriations process. There is no way 
by which, with good conscience, we can 
ignore that responsibility. 

The Senator, to whom I have alluded, 
and his party colleagues, apparently feel 
that a $5 billion slash in Federal expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1968 would be a desirable 
reduction. But, I am sure he is aware that 
in order to reduce expenditures in this 
fiscal year by $5 billion, it would be nec- 
essary to cut Federal programs by $10 
billion. Not all program costs occur in 1 
year—so to cut $5 billion in spending in 
fiscal 1968, one must cut programs by 
about twice that much. 

Such a $10 billion reduction in Federal 
programs would require a cut of over 
25 percent in those activities which are 
subject to relatively immediate control. 

We cannot, after all, default in paying 
interest on the public debt. We cannot 

, through appropriation or budget 
action, the $5 billion of compensation 
and pension payments to our veterans. 
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We cannot change, through budget ac- 
tion, the payments of the Treasury into 
the medicare trust fund. We cannot de- 
fault on contracts already let. And so, 
to cut the amount which the Senator 
and his party colleagues in the other 
body seem to desire, would take a slash 
of truly monumental proportions in re- 
maining programs. 

Senators and Members of the other 
body have a perfect right to espouse such 
a reduction. But under our Constitution 
the Congress is responsible and account- 
able for such cuts. I truly hope those 
who are ordering these cuts will tell 
us if cuts are to be made in the farm 
loan program, or the education program, 
or the health research program, or the 
flood control program, or the rivers and 
harbors program, or the rural electrifica- 
tion program, or the highway program. 

In summary, Mr. President, we do have 
before us a problem of accountability 
and responsibility. It is not the account- 
ability and responsibility of the President 
which is at issue. Rather, it is the wis- 
dom and propriety of the attempt by 
some Members of Congress to transfer 
to the executive branch the constitu- 
tional accountability and responsibility 
of the Congress of the United States 
for control of the Nation’s purse strings. 
There lies the true failure of accounta- 
bility and responsibility. 


PROPOSED ANTI-VIETNAM RALLY 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the press 
has published accounts of plans by the 
National Mobilization Committee to stage 
a massive anti-Vietnam war demonstra- 
tion in Washington, October 21. 

Some press accounts assert that the 
committee plans to flood the headquar- 
ters of our Armed Forces—the Pen- 
tagon—with thousands of persons who 
would block the corridors, impede the 
movement of personnel, and hinder com- 
munications. 

It seems unconscionable to me that if 
such action is indeed contemplated, it 
would be allowed to occur. 

For reasons which have nothing to do 
with the constitutional rights of freedom 
of speech and assembly, the physical in- 
vasion of the Pentagon should be pre- 
vented by any means, including the use 
of troops and force, if necessary. 

The building and the people who work 
therein are directly involved in the wel- 
fare of our men in Vietnam and the na- 
tional security. The right to protest does 
not include the right to impose additional 
dangers on American servicemen; nor 
does it include the right to impair the 
national security, of which the Pentagon 
and its operations are a vital part. 

If the National Mobilization Commit- 
tee wishes to demonstrate in protest of 
the war, it has every right to do so. But 
that right should not cover the physical 
invasion of the Pentagon. And this, I 
reiterate, has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the rights of free speech and as- 
sembly. 

I would hope and trust that the safety 
and integrity of the several thousand men 
and women who work in the Pentagon 
will continue to be respected and they will 
not be subjected to the untenable situa- 
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tion which the so-called National Mobili- 
zation Committee is alleged to have on 
tap for October 21. 


BUSINESS ETHICS AND GOVERN- 
MENT WASTE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, within 
the past few months we have had several 
reports of the Defense Department pur- 
chasing items of military hardware at 
prices outrageously out of reason. Exam- 
ples of price markups ranging from 400 
to 5,000 percent have been cited; the De- 
partment paid $199.30 for a gear listed 
at $3.43 by the manufacturer, $25.55 for 
a small gearshift listed at 50 cents and 
$32.13 for switches worth $1.22. 

These are only a few examples which 
dramatize the fact that there is waste of 
taxpayer dollars in the Defense Depart- 
ment’s procurement program despite the 
concerted effort by Secretary McNamara 
to maximize the efficiency of his Depart- 
ment’s spending operations. 

Similar examples of wasteful procure- 
ment practices in other Executive De- 
partments could be cited, for it is a sim- 
ple fact that the topsy-turvy growth of 
the Federal bureaucracy over the past 
decade has inevitably resulted in consid- 
erable inefficiency and misuse of tax 
money. 

Those who bring these incidents to 
public attention perform an invaluable 
service. But the elimination of waste and 
inefficiency requires much more than 
individual, piecemeal efforts. This is one 
of the reasons why I am convinced that 
a new Hoover-type Commission to study 
the operation of the executive branch 
and to recommend steps to assure eff- 
cient use of taxpayers’ money is so abso- 
lutely vital and so urgently needed. 

However, I speak today primarily for 
the purpose of discussing what I consider 
to be an equally important aspect of 
situations where the Federal Govern- 
ment pays excessive and unjustified 
prices for equipment and services pur- 
chased from private industry. 

Whenever cases such as the Defense 
Department purchases cited above are 
brought to light, they are almost inevi- 
tably and universally treated by the news 
media and the general public as yet an- 
other example of bureaucratic bungling 
or political skulduggery. Reporters 
write front-page stories, editorials are 
issued, and radio and TV newsmen rush 
to the microphone, all proclaiming this 
to be another example of the general in- 
competency and low ethical standards of 
the Federal bureaucracy. We in Congress 
often join the chorus and the taxpayer 
is renewed in his conviction that the 
Federal Government is a vast organiza- 
tion devilishly designed to waste and 
misuse his tax dollars. 

I have repeatedly spoken out against 
waste, inefficiencies and mismanagement 
and have worked for legislation which, I 
believe, would make a major contribu- 
tion toward correcting such practices. 
Therefore, my remarks today cannot in 
any sense be interpreted as implying that 
I take these abusive practices lightly. 

However, I think it is useful that from 
time to time we remind ourselves of the 
other side of the coin. When the Defense 
Department pays $199.30 for a gear 
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worth $3.43, it means that some bureau- 
crat or his machine has made an in- 
excusable, although sometimes under- 
standable, mistake. But it also means 
that some businessman knowingly 
charged the Government an inexcusable 
price. 

When waste of this type is reported, 
we often respond by declaring: If the 
Government were run in a businesslike 
fashion these kinds of things would not 
happen. I agree that the Government 
could and should learn a great deal from 
the business community, but I also note 
that whenever taxpayers’ money is 
wasted in the Government purchase of 
items at excessive prices, two parties are 
involved, a bureaucrat and a business- 
man. 

In effect, we have a schizophrenic at- 
titude toward the public and private sec- 
tor and we impose a dual standard. We 
are all opposed to unethical business 
dealings with the Government, but when 
it occurs we too often tend to only shrug 
our shoulders at the businessman and 
then rage at the Government for allow- 
ing itself to be “taken in.” 

The fact that a businessman know- 
ingly overcharges the Government does 
not excuse the actions of the bureaucrat 
who authorizes the overpayment because 
he is not alert enough to spot the dis- 
crepancy. But it seems to me we make a 
serious error when we vent all our wrath 
on the bureaucrat and ignore the busi- 
nessman. 

Mr. President, relatively few individ- 
ual businessmen and corporations know- 
ingly overcharge the Government, but 
because this type of thing does occur, 
the Government must take elaborate 
steps to try to protect itself and thus, 
in the process, spends considerable time 
and energy, not to mention tax dollars. 

Mr. President, I intend these remarks 
to be neither an open-ended commenda- 
tion of the Federal bureaucracy nor a 
wholesale condemnation of the business 
community although I will not be sur- 
prised if they are treated as the latter. I 
do intend them as a reminder, for what 
it is worth, of the dual standard by which 
we so often judge the public and private 
sectors of our society. 


NORTH VIETNAM NOW PREPARES 
FOR A PROTRACTED WAR 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Joseph 
Alsop, writing from Vietnam, has dis- 
patched a series of columns which hold 
up much hope. In the last of his series, 
published in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, October 15, 1967, he detailed, 
from captured Vietcong documents, the 
plight of the enemy in the wake of Al- 
lied successes in defeating the big unit 
offensive of the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong forces. 

Now, Alsop writes, the North Vietnam- 
ese and their southern allies have 
fallen back to preparing for a protracted 
war that could last 20 years or more. 
This is guerrilla war. It amounts to an 
admission of defeat in the big unit war 
and promises nothing but problems for 
the other side. Writes Alsop: 

The outlook is very hopeful now, in truth, 
provided the home front does not fail the 
U.S. soldiers in the line at the very moment 
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when the first great favorable turning point 
has seemingly been reached. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Alsop’s article be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROTRACTED WAR Up TO 20 Years Is LATEST 
WatTcHworp or HANOI 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Saicon.—“Our agencies and units are in 
a state of emergency. The sick rate in the 
rainy season is higher. Our cadres and troops 
are stricken with malaria and beri beri. The 
movement becomes more difficult. (However) 
the study of the appeal of Chairman Ho has 
increased our conviction and enthusiasm .. . 

“Weak points: The fear of a protracted 
war is still prevalent and perceived under 
several different facets—the protracted war 
would cause death to many people, affect 
the morale of many families, the health of 
the soldiers and the physical condition of 
older cadres who could not fight this war to 
the end 

The important action to be taken is to 
eliminate the ideology of balking at the 
difficulties and hardships of protracted war, 
the fear of the (enemy and) disease and 
death.” 

The foregoing rather grisly summary comes 
from a captured document reporting on the 
“Political Situation” of a group that has now 
been certainly identified as the military staff 
section of the Central Office South Vietnam. 
COSVN, as this agency is better known, is 
in fact the enemy's political and military 
high command in the South. Thus the fore- 
going may be roughly equated with a report 
on the state of affairs in Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland’s headquarters. 

The captured document concerns the situ- 
ation of COSVN’s military staff section in 
the third quarter of 1966, when the outlook 
for the other side in South Vietnam was 
infinitely more encouraging that it is today. 

But what makes this particular document 
so intensely relevant at the moment is the 
ultra-heavy emphasis on the prevalent “fear 
of a protracted war.” When the document 
was written, it must be recalled, the formula 
in use by the North Vietnamese Communist 
Central Committee was still “preparing for 
protracted war but seeking victory in the 
shortest possible time.” At that period and 
indeed until very recently, the captured docu- 
ments have abounded in assurances that this 
victory “in a short time” was easily attain- 
able by a Dienbienphu-line defeat of Amer- 
ican troops. 

That phase has now ended, however, with 
the abandonment of the siege of Conthien 
and the publication of a gigantic article 
laying down a new party line by the North 
Vietnamese Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Vo 
Nguyen Giap. The hopeful second half of 
the old formula is conspicuously absent from 
the Giap article. Preparing for “protracted 
war” that may even last “up to 20 years” 
is the new watchword, with no talk at all 
about “victory in the shortest possible time.” 

The COSVN document helps to explain the 
Hanoi decision in 1965 to go forward with 
the big unit war despite the U.S. interven- 
tion. No wonder the late Gen. Nguyen Chi 
Thanh, then North Vietnamese commander- 
in-chief in the South, insisted on pouring 
in more and more big units, in vain pursuit 
of quick success, if the foregoing document 
accurately represented the state of mind 
of his own military staff! 

Now, moreover, as indicated in previous 
reports in this space, the phase of true big 
unit war has at last been terminated by 
Hanoi. The new watchword of “protracted 
war” means something much more like classi- 
cal guerrilla war, with a few big units, many 
cheap but sensational sapper operations, and 
a long effort to wear out American patience. 
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The change of policy was forced upon 
Hanoi, beyond any doubt, by manpower re- 
quirements to fill gaps in the line that had 
got wholly out of hand. It will take a long 
time—perhaps several months—for the 
change of policy to take full effect at the 
front; for “main force” divisions, regiments 
and battalions, all today predominantly 
North Vietnamese, are scattered over the 
whole landscape of three quartrs of South 
Vietnam, 

Although knocking the enemy’s big units 
out of the fray has always been Gen. West- 
moreland’s first strategic aim, Hanoi’s change 
of policy will still present problems. The big 
units are easier targets than small units. U.S. 
units will also have to learn to operate on 
a small scale. The more intense sapper effort 
predicted in the Giap article will make trou- 
blesome headlines, even if it does little more 
militarily significant damage than in the 
past. 

But if you try to look at this major turning 
point through enemy eyes, you find three 
points standing out, all of them very bleak 
indeed. First, the termination of the phase 
of full scale big unit war means an admis- 
sion of defeat after the most enormous en- 
emy investments in the big unit. 

Second, this also means quite inevitably 
a cruel and general intensification of the 
difficulties described in the COSVN document 
above quoted, If “fear or protracted war” 
was such a problem when victory in the 
shortest possible time” was still being loudly 
promised, what will be the effect of promis- 
ing nothing at all but “protracted war”? 

Third, and perhaps most important, ex- 
perience in many provinces has already 
shown that the V.C. military political base in 
the countryside and the V.C. control of the 
population depend in very large measure on 
the constant support of the big units. Where 
the big units have already been decisively 
seen off, control of the population has been 
quickly lost, and all but the hardest of the 
hard core of the V.C. base have tended to 
throw in the sponge in one way or another. 

There are two ways of looking at this last 
matter, to be sure. Instead of two tatter- 
demalion, near-demoralized divisions, the 
enemy commanders in Binhdinh, Phuyen, 
and Khanhhoa Provinces may well be better 
off for a while with three or four really tough, 
full strength, well armed battalions. But in 
the end, the battalions can be made to suffer 
the same fate that the once proud and for- 
midable North Vietnamese divisions have suf- 
fered. Captured documents from the V.C. 
provincial party committees, begging the 
divisions to be sent back into the populated 
areas, even if under strength, also show that 
the new policy involves immediate political 
risks, The outlook is very hopeful now, in 
truth, provided the home front does not fail 
the U.S. soldiers in the line at the very mo- 
ment when the first great favorable turning 
point has seemingly been reached. 


HOMESTAKE’S STRUGGLE SHOWS 
NEED FOR S. 49 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, while the 
International Monetary Fund considers a 
proposal to create special drawing rights, 
an international asset designed to sup- 
plement gold, the U.S. dollar and the 
pound sterling in financing trade, legis- 
lation which I have cosponsored to pro- 
vide needed assistance to our domestic 
gold mining industry, continues to lan- 
guish in the limbo of the Senate Cal- 
endar. 

At this time I do not propose to debate 
the merits of the so-called paper gold, 
although I may have something to say 
at a later date, but I do suggest that 
favorable action be taken on S. 49, which 
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was reported by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on March 14 
and is now on the Senate Calendar. This 
legislation is necessary to stimulate and 
encourage our gold mining industry so 
that it can expand to become the great 
source of wealth production as well as in- 
come and revenue production which it 
once was. 

My home State of South Dakota has 
within its borders the fabulous Home- 
stake Gold Mine, the largest and most 
successful in the United States, but which 
is, today, slowly declining, to the detri- 
ment of the stockholders, its large and 
loyal labor force, the community of Lead, 
and the entire State of South Dakota, all 
of which have benefited greatly from the 
output of this industry. Mr. President, I 
am also sure this decline is detrimental 
to the United States. 

The September issue of the highly re- 
spected Dun’s Review contains an excel- 
lent article on Homestake Mine, its presi- 
dent, J. K. Gustafson, and the valiant 
fight on the part of Homestake to con- 
tinue to produce gold in the face of un- 
realistic policies of our Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Last GOLD RUSH 
(By Norris Willatt) 

The Ulrich Goldfinger of U.S. industry is 
JK. (for John Kyle) Gustafson, the mild- 
mannered, professorial president of Home- 
stake Mining Co., who has more gold at his 
fingertips than 007’s greedy antagonist ever 
dreamed of. But unlike the flamboyant 
Fleming character who lusted after all the 
gold in Fort Knox, Homestake’s Gustafson 
is the man most responsible for keeping the 
National coffers in Kentucky bulging with 
bullion. 

How long those coffers will continue to 
bulge, of course, is a question that has all the 
economists talking to themselves and to each 
other these days. Never before, perhaps, has 
the precious yellow metal come in for so much 
heated discussion. Bankers, academicians and 
government officials debate the significance, 
for the U.S. and for the world, of the con- 
tinued outflow of gold from America’s shores. 
Learned papers are churned out, arguing 
either that gold is obsolete or that it is so 
essential to modern living that the price 
should be raised. Pundits keep bobbing up to 
suggest that gold’s unique role be transferred 
to another metal or to some ersatz paper 
unit. 

But amid the high-level give-and-take, 
one down-to-earth fact remains unchanged: 
in the eyes of the public, gold boasts a magic 
that no other metal ever mined can match. 

As the largest gold mine in the Western 
Hemisphere, Gustafson’s Old Homestake pro- 
duces one-third of the nation's output and 
last year recovered 606,500 ounces of gold from 
more than 2 million tons of ore. Dug deep 
into the Black Hills of South Dakota near 
Lead (rhymes with deed), with workings that 
extend for more than 200 miles, the Old 
Homestake has proven ore reserves of 15.26 
million tons and indicated reserves of an 
additional 2.2 million tons. So rich is the 
huge, historic mine that there is little likeli- 
hood of its veins running out in the forsee- 
able future. 

Yet to Goldfinger Gustafson, there is a 
clear and present danger that Homestake, 
pushed to the wall by soaring costs and set 
prices, may have to board up the old mine. 
“As a realist,” says Gustafson sadly, “I have 
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to assume that gold is not going to be re- 
valued and that the Old Homestake mine will 
die.” 

If that happens, it will be a black day for 
the Black Hills and a blow to historians and 
Wild West buffs alike. For the Old Home- 
stake, which conjures up memories of Custer, 
the 7th Cavalry and Chief Crazy Horse, is as 
rich in lore as it is in lode, The mine is only 
a nugget’s throw from Deadwood, where 
Wild Bill Hickok got his in the back, and 
barely 50 miles north of the Mount Rush- 
more memorial. Indeed, it was miners ac- 
companying Custer on his 1874 expedition 
to quell the Sioux who first discovered the 
yellow metal in the Black Hills and set off 
the rush that led to the founding of the 
Homestake Mining Co. three years later. 

Yet yesteryear’s prospectors would be as- 
tonished to learn that today, owning a gold 
mine and striking it rich are not necessarily 
synonymous. For all its gold, Homestake last 
year earned only $4.2 million, down from 
1965's $4.9 million and one of the leanest 
showings in the past decade. And in this 
year’s first half, profits plunged to 56 cents 
a share from 84 cents a year earlier. It is a 
grim irony of modern gold-mining economics 
that a company with a ready market and a 
guaranteed price for its product should fare 
so poorly. 

Still, while Homestake can rely on Uncle 
Sam, its sole gold customer, to snap up every 
ounces it can produce at a cash-on-the-bar- 
relhead $35 an ounce, the company is finding 
it increasingly difficult to make a buck from 
its bullion. Ten years ago there was a spread 
of nearly 10 cents between the cost of pro- 
ducing and selling Old Homestake gold, but 
now it has narrowed to an all but prohibitive 
2.5 cents. Should that minuscule profit mar- 
gin reach zero, Gustafson, who is as much a 
businessman as a longtime mining engineer, 
will shut down the Old Homestake, leaving 
Uncle Sam to make up the difference by in- 
creasing imports of gold from abroad. 

Shoring up against that eventuality, 
Gustafson has shrewdly shunted Homestake 
into new diggings in recent years. Its ura- 
nium operations embrace mines in Utah and 
Wyoming, and in New Mexico in partnership 
(35% owned) with United Nuclear Corp. 
They have grown so extensive that they now 
overshadow gold in the company’s scheme 
of things and last year contributed the bulk 
of earnings. In addition, Gustafson has 
spaded into lead and silver in Missouri, pot- 
ash in Saskatchewan, iron ore in Australia, 
copper, silver, lead and zinc in Peru, and 
recently got into the production of brick 
and aggregate in California. 

THE COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 

That Homestake should be obliged to di- 
versify is due entirely to a stifling cost-price 
squeeze that many another industry would 
consider intolerable. The price that Home- 
stake gets for its gold is stubbornly fixed at 
$35 an ounce, but its costs—especially wages, 
which eat up fully half of its gold revenues— 
have been mounting steadily. Not only is 
gold-mining labor highly skilled and thus 
highly priced, but it is also scarce, particu- 
larly in summer. “In that beautiful Black 
Hills country,” sighs Gustafson almost wist- 
fully, “how're you going to keep them down 
in the mine after the warm weather comes?” 

Then, too, gold mining defies moneysaving 
automation techniques that have been the 
salvation of the coal-mining industry, be- 
cause gold, unlike coal, does not crop up in 
bulk but in small, often widely separated 
seams. Gold is, after all, where you find it, 
and in the Old Homestake it is found on 34 
different levels from 1,700 feet below the sur- 
face to well over a mile down. 

Even so, Homestake has made a number 
of ingenious improvements in the state of 
the art that have measurably increased ef- 
ficiency. It has prodded productivity by 
means of ingenious jumbo drilling rigs and 
improved drills and grinders and by mech- 
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anizing cage transport down the shafts. In 
place of laboriously laying wooden floors on 
the various mine levels after ore has been 
removed by stoping. Homestake pumps back 
onto the floor a mixture of fill (or sand left 
over in the gold-extraction process), which 
makes a smooth floor on which men and 
machines can easily move about. By apply- 

“rigorous controls” to the maintenance 
department alone, Gustafson proudly points 
out, “we're saved $300,000 a year.” 

By such methods and by bypassing low- 
grade deposits in order to get at the higher- 
grade ore, the Old Homestake has pushed 
its annual output to more than 600,000 
ounces. Recently, it even discovered a new 
ore body that has increased reserves by an- 
other 5 million tons and that assays as a 

$12 per ton versus an average 
811.04 for all reserves. Although the strike is 
remote from existing workings and will re- 
quire considerable capital investment to ex- 
ploit, the first few stopes (ore removed in 
10-feet slices) will probably be recovered by 
year’s end, thereby raising slightly the aver- 
age grade of mined ore. 

But these developments do not by them- 
selves assure the Old Homestake’s survival. 
To aid the beleaguered gold miners, both the 
House and the Senate have bills pending that 
would subsidize gold mining. However, such 
legislation, as it now reads, would be aimed 
at encouraging new mines, President Gustaf- 
son maintained that the best way for Wash- 
ington to assure its source of supply—from 
Homestake at least—would be to revalue gold 
to a price that would make the mining of it 
a viable business. 

Being a “realist,” he also knows that the 
Treasury Department is adamantly opposed 
to such a drastic measure and instead is 
talking about removing the gold backing 
from the dollar in favor of “paper gold,” a 
new unit of international currency that 
would be backed entirely by the economic 
power and prestige of the U.S. Of course, I’m 
prejudiced,” Gustafson allows, “but if the 
U.S. decided to refuse to redeem dollars in 
gold, that would seem to me a very embar- 
rassing and humiliating development.” 

Nevertheless, Homestake, with a small 
stake in silver, can find encouragement in 
the recent action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in abandoning its subsidy of silver at 
$1.29 an ounce. Having minted sufficient 
silverless coins to meet the needs of the econ- 
omy, Treasury set silver free from its long- 

price and promptly saw it shoot 
up 30% to $1.774% an ounce on the open 
market. As producers of everything from 
sterling silverware to photographic film and 
dental fillings pondered their list prices, 
most observers felt that silver’s price would 
level off at around $1.50 to $1.60 an ounce. 

But from the time he became Homestake 
Mining’s head man in 1961, J. K. Gustafson, 
a mining geologist who spent years rocket- 
ing around the world” on various geological 
expeditions, has gone on the assumption that 
he must one day give the shaft to the Old 
Homestake mine. With uranium looming 
large, he considers that Homestake is well 
fixed for the future. 


A HIGHLY PROFITABLE ACTIVITY 


A highly profitable activity, uranium 
brought in about $3 million of Homestake's 
$4.2-million net income last year. In the 
near future, though, Homestake’s uranium 
expectations may not be as great. Under a 
contract with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the price that Homestake and its part- 
ner, United Nuclear Corp., will receive for 
their ore is scheduled to decline from the 
current $8 a pound to $6.70 in 1969, And by 
1970, Homestake's interest in the partner- 
ship is slated to shrink from 35% to 25%. 
But the AEC has announced its intention of 
turning the marketing of uranium over to 
private industry after 1969, and the pros- 
pects, considering that half of all the new 
generating capacity ordered in the U.S. last 
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year was atomic, are pleasing to all uranium 
miners. 

In fact, Homestake has exhibited a golden 
touch in most of its worldwide mining ven- 
tures. Together with American Metal Climax, 
it is building the first new lead smelter in 
the U.S. in forty years. Believes Gustafson: 
“We can produce lead as cheaply as anyone 
in the world.” 

In Saskatchewan, where Homestake shares 
a potash mine with U.S. Borax and Chemical, 
the first profits should begin coming in by 
1969. And in western Australia, the iron ore 
it is mining with Hanna and local 
interests has already been contracted for by 
ten Japanese steel mills over a seven-year 
period, 

“For a company our size, we've undertaken 
a very large exploration effort,” says Gustaf- 
son. “We can do it because we're in good 
shape financially and because we've devel- 
oped a fine organization and staff. Also, we’ve 
chosen some top-grade partners to share the 
costs and risks. They tend to be market- 
oriented and so provide us with an expertise 
that Homestake, as a ‘captive’ gold miner, 
lacks.” 

Of course, it still could happen that Wash- 
ington, from conviction or pressure, might 
revalue the price of gold after all. If and 
when that golden day dawns, the Old Home- 
stake will really hit pay dirt. 


THEODORE SORENSEN ON VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one of 
the most thoughtful and closely in- 
formed Americans is the brilliant former 
White House counsel to Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, Theodore C. Soren- 
sen. In a carefully restrained and well- 
reasoned article, published in the Satur- 
day Review of October 21, 1967, Mr. 
Sorensen presents the case for curbing 
and hopefully ending the war in 
Vietnam. 

Those who enjoy the silly process of 
labeling everyone who speaks out on Viet- 
nam as either “hawk” or “dove” will be 
frustrated by Mr. Sorensen. It is not easy 
to fix such a superficial label upon a man 
who seeks only to apply the light of rea- 
son and the cool test of national interest 
and international responsibility to this 
complex issue. 

I commend this objective, thoroughly 
constructive article to my colleagues of 
the Congress, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WAR IN VIETNAM; How WE CAN END Ir 
(By Theodore C. Sorensen) 

I have not previously spoken out publicly 
against our course in Vietnam, My years in 
the White House made me more conscious 
than most private citizens of the burdens our 
President bears, more aware of his unique 
access to information, and more unwilling 
to add fuel to the fires of dissension within 
my party and country. But I believe that the 
President's friends and supporters today can 
best serve him as well as the country by 
speaking out: Not by offering oversimplified 
solutions or personal criticisms; not by ques- 
tioning anyone's motives or credibility; not 
by reflecting on the skill and courage of our 
fighting forces; but by helping to seek before 
it is too late a reasonable, feasible course in 
Vietnam that offers some hope of achieving 
an early peaceful settlement—a course with 
costs and risks more proportionate to Amer- 
ica’s interests than this present avenue of 
expanding escalation and slaughter. 

“Your government should understand,” a 
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Russian diplomat said to me as we lunched 
last August in Moscow, “that we are obligated 
to do for the North Vietnamese whatever 
they ask us to do. If they ask us to send 
bombers, we will send bombers. If they ask 
us to send men, we will send men.” This 
was not delivered as a threat nor was it sur- 
prisingly new. But it helped point up for me 
the urgency of our stopping World War III 
now before it starts. 

I realize that it is difficult for a great power 
to alter its course—but the Soviet Union 
pulled its missiles out of Cuba (and received 
world praise for doing so). I realize that it 
is difficult for our proud nation to acknowl- 
edge error instead of compounding it—but 
we did exactly that at the Bay of Pigs. 

I do not say that we have wholly erred in 
Vietnam or that we should precipitously pull 
out our troops. Nor am T concerned here with 
many of the other disputes surrounding that 
war. The Senate will long debate the legal 
basis for our involvement, the alleged choices 
between Europe and Asia, and the effect of 
the war on our prestige, politics, and priori- 
ties. Historians will long debate over how 
and why we got into Vietnam, who first 
breached the Geneva Agreement, whether it 
was originally a civil war, whether another 
President would have acted differently, 
whether Congress was consulted adequately, 
and whether the various past precedents 
cited—from Munich to Malaya—are mean- 
ingful. What concerns me now is not the past 
but the future. 

What concerns me now is the prospect of 
an endless war in which the original issues 
(to say nothing of the Vietmamese people) 
will have long been forgotten, in which each 
gradation of American escalation will con- 
tinue to be offset by more troops from the 
North and less help from the South. What 
concerns me is the prospect of a frustrated, 
aggravated, bitterly divided America, irri- 
tated at its increasing isolation from the 
world, unable to accept its inability to bring 
this upstart to heel, under growing pressure 
from a growing military establishment, con- 
sequently pouring in more men, bombing out 
more targets, and finally, in desperation, 
mining or blockading the Haiphong harbor 
or even invading the North by means of a 
permanent excursion across the demilitarized 
zone or an “Inchon-type” landing behind 
that front line. Then the entry of Chinese 
and possibly Russian “volunteers” will be a 
very real threat and possibly—even without 
our destroying North Vietnamese dikes, 
bombing MIG bases in China, or occupying 
Hanoi—an inevitable fact, as inevitable as 
the fact that their entry will lead eventually 
to a world-wide nuclear war. The tragic irony 
of it is that all this could happen without 
our advancing one single step nearer to our 
original goal of a terror-free South Vietnam. 

We have already moved in recent years 
from limited counterinsurgency to all-out 
combat, from 15,000 advisers to 500,000 
troops, from a war fought largely by South 
Vietnamese forces in the South to a war 
fought largely by American forces both 
North and South. Each stage of escalation 
has brought a response from the other side 
requiring more escalation, bringing a further 
response from the other side requiring still 
more escalation. When two doses of peni- 
cillin failed to help the patient, we gave him 
four, then six, now eight. It is high time we 
realized that penicillin is not what this pa- 
tient needs, and more can only poison him. 

To be sure, we cannot now lose the war. 
We have prevented the kind of large-scale 
North Vietnamese assaults that might have 
destroyed all hope for self-determination 
and survival in the South. There is no pros- 
pect now that the Communists can push our 
forces into the sea or impose their rules by 
conquest. Nor is there any prospect now 
that we will abandon to slaughter those 
South Vietmamese who stood up against a 
Communist military takeover, But this 
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country has to face the unaccustomed and 
uncomfortable fact that, despite all the bril- 
Uance and valor of our fighting forces, their 
lives are being given for a war which—in 
terms of achieving our total objectives, polit- 
ical and moral as well as military, in all Asia 
as well as Vietnam—we are not “winning” in 
the traditional sense and cannot ever expect 
to “win.” 

We are not “containing” the Red Chinese 
when we create a vacuum on their borders 
into which they will inexorably move unless 
we stay forever—when we increase North 
Vietnam's dependence on Chinese imports— 
or when we erode South Vietnam's institu- 
tions, traditions, economy, independence, 
and spirit. 

We are not “winning the war for men’s 
minds” among the South Vietnamese people, 
much less “ their country, when 
we level their villages, burn their crops, dom- 
inate and prolong their war, work primarily 
with the privileged few entrenched in both 
military and government, and place half a 
million free-spending Americans into that 
tiny, impoverished, and now inflation- 
ridden country. 

We are not demonstrating the futility of 
Communist “wars of liberation” to an army 
that soon returns to rule by night those 
areas from which we have temporarily driven 
it; nor are we deterring similar attacks in 
Thailand or elsewhere when we stretch our 
forces thin in Vietnam. 

We are not “defending our national inter- 
est” when we endlessly divert more than two 
billion tax dollars a month away from our 
cities and schools and overseas friends for & 
war that, much as we dislike the word, is 
producing at best only a stalemate. 

I read all the predictions that victory 18 
just around the escalation corner—but I 
heard those same predictions three and four 
and even five years ago. I read all the rosy 
statistics on how many Communists we have 
killed and captured and induced to defect— 
but still their number keeps growing. I read 
all the claims on our bombing successes in 
the North—but still the infiltration south- 
ward continues. I read all the statements 
that this is a joint effort with South Vietnam 
and others—but still we are doing more and 
more of the fighting and dying. And, finally, 
I read all the assurances that neither the 
Russians nor the Chinese will intervene— 
but at the same time Washington experts 
acknowledge that neither Peking nor Moscow 
could tolerate a North Vietnamese defeat. 

General Westmoreland calls it a war of 
attrition. That it is—a war of attrition pit- 
ting American youth on the Asian mainland 
against an Asian foe which has not yet be- 
gun to tap its immense manpower reserves. 
Most of the time that foe is a Vietnamese 
guerrilla—a tough, cunning, elusive warrior 
who knows every hiding place in his native 
land, who is fed and shielded by the people 
we are supposedly there to defend, and who 
believes that someday his children will push 
out the Americans just as his elders pushed 
out the French. 

Even if the old-fashioned kind of military 
victory in Vietnam were possible, it would 
require an indefinite occupation of that 
country by American troops under constant 
attack from such guerrillas. But such a vic- 
tory is not possible against an enemy that 
keeps coming and fighting, as it has for 
twenty years and as it seemingly can for 
twenty more, suffering heavy casualties but 
also inflicting them, hiding in the hills or 
brush, disappearing literally underground or 
by mingling with civilians, eluding our 
“search and destroy” missions and then re- 


or kidnapping virtually as many South Viet- 
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If countering this kind of guerrilla warfare 
requires, as the Pentagon has said, that our 
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forces outnumber theirs by a lopsided ratio 
of 3 or 4 or even 10 to 1—and if, in addition, 
we must take over the immense and unfami- 
liar task of non-military “pacification,” and 
do it without a nonpartisan civil service, 
without the goodwill of the people, without 
effective land distribution or respect for the 
South Vietnamese troops or cooperation from 
their intellectuals—then where do we ob- 
tain the manpower to offset the gradual tap- 
ping of Communist reserves? Not from our 
Asian and Pacific allies who have, on the 
whole, shown very little enthusiasm for prop- 
ping up with their own forces what we have 
warned could be the first of the falling domi- 
noes. Nor are there unlimited reserves still 
available to the South Vietnamese army, 
whose brave but poorly paid and dispirited 
soldiers are still too often led by corrupt and 
politically controlled officers more imitative 
of the Vietcong in brutally interrogating 
civilians and prisoners than in risking their 
own comfort in combat. 

It is small wonder, then, that one Ameri- 
can military leader has said that 2,000,000 
U.S. troops will be required to root out the 
terrorists in the South, village by village. 
But if the other side keeps growing through 
recruitment and reinfiltration, despite es- 
calated bombings and electronic barriers, 
even 2,000,000 may not be enough. And what 
would an American commitment of 2,000,000 
men do to our force levels at home and 
around the world? What, finally, would it do 
to the South Vietnamese themselves? 

“In the final analysis,” said President Ken- 
nedy in the fall of 1963, “it is their war. 
They are the ones who have to win it or 
lose it ... the people of Vietnam.” But as 
we pour in more troops, destroying in the 
process their economic stability more effec- 
tively than the Communists have ever done, 
it has become our war. We have the largest 
fighting force. We suffer the largest fatali- 
ties. The South Vietnamese people, weary 
after twenty years of warriors and foreigners, 
divided by rival sects and provincial politics, 
seem simultaneously to resent and prefer our 
taking over their battle. Many of the young 
leaders and scholars upon whom the coun- 
try's liberation must ultimately are 
reported openly cynical and skeptical of the 
American presence. The present military gov- 
ernment with which we are identified—now 
popularly elected but still far from uni- 
versally accepted—seems incapable of under- 
standing any real opposition or dissent, and 
incapable of undertaking any serious land 
reforms or serious peace negotiations. 

A more viable, representative, and reform- 
minded civilian government, possessing real 
strength in the grassroots as well as the 
cities, rallying the people after the fashion 
of the Philippines’ Magsaysay, and offering 
true amnesty and amity to the Vietcong and 
true reconciliation to the North Vietnamese, 
might have at least been able to increase the 
rate of Communist defectors to a level ex- 

South Vietnamese desertions. That 
has not happened, nor will it. But the 
strength, the morale, and the legitimacy of 
the present government in Saigon are at 
least sufficient now to permit our own coun- 
try to pursue a different course. 

I wrote in my book Kennedy that that Ad- 
ministration’s objective in Vietnam was to 
gain time—time for the South Vietnamese, 
with our help and protection, to achieve a 
society sufficiently cohesive both politically 
and militarily to negotiate a balanced settle- 
ment, There is no reason now for us to re- 
frain from concluding that such time is 
finally near at hand. The South Vietnamese 
have expressed through their elections a 
longing for peace and the beginning of con- 
stitutional rule. The Communists have rea- 
son to know that they cannot win a final 
military victory. The Red Chinese, beset by 
internal strife and external setbacks, may be 
less able to interfere with negotiations. The 
Soviets prefer peace to a widening war. The 
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National Liberation Front has dropped its 
resistance to the inclusion of other South 
Vietnamese in a postwar government; and 
the North Vietnamese, at least in the view 
of some, may again be indicating a genuine 
willingness to talk peace. 

Their willingness, to be sure, has been con- 
ditioned upon our suspending indefinitely 
and unconditionally the bombing of the 
North. If that bombing had been clearly cur- 
tailing Communist infiltration and opera- 
tions within the South, one could more 
readily accept our refusal on the ground 
that such attacks were a more effective way 
of saving American lives than attempting to 
interdict North Vietnamese lines in the 
South. But in fact, despite our constant ex- 
pansion of targets to include all those of 
genuine military importance, Secretary of 
Defense McNamara has acknowledged that 
the infiltration of North Vietnamese forces 
has continued to grow—infiltrating over 
countless routes, by boat and truck and 
bicycle and foot, under cover of jungle or 
darkness. In the South they live off the land 
whenever their supply trains are delayed. In 
the North, they obtain replacements over- 
land through China whenever their supply 
depots are destroyed. On balance, the con- 
tinued bombing, by increasing an embittered 
militancy in the North and thus prolonging 
the war, appears to be costing more American 
lives in the long run than it actually saves. 

Heavy bombing has never been wholly de- 
cisive in any war. No one promised that it 
would be in this one. But let us leave aside 
the various inconsistencies in the various 
statements explaining our original reasons 
for bombing, The overwhelming weight of 
the evidence still fails to indicate that 
pounding that largely primitive, peasant 
economy with more bombs than we un- 
loaded on all of Europe in World War I has 
brought us a single day closer to the hour of 
peaceful settlement. The overwhelming 
weight of the evidence still fails to indicate 
that the North Vietnamese resolve to resist 
has been weakened instead of hardened by 
these massive attacks on their homeland. 
The overwhelming weight of the evidence 
still fails to indicate that any feasible 
amount of bombing can ever prevent the 
North Vietnamese from infiltrating into the 
South all the men, arms, and food needed 
to sustain a low-level guerrilla war indefi- 
nitely. 

To be sure, the bombing is not without 
effect. It not only boosts the morale of the 
Saigon government—a somewhat dubious 
justification—but punishes and pressures 
and pains the North Vietnamese. It makes 
their maintenance of reserves and supply 
lines, and particularly their transportation 
of large cadres and heavy artillery pieces, 
more difficult and more costly. It makes life 
harder and poorer for their citizens and their 
soldiers. But their life has always been hard 
and poor. They have never depended on 
cities or industries. They have known very 
little but war against the Japanese, the 
French, and the Americans during most of 
their lives. A still lower standard of living 
now, an inconvenient mobilization of man- 
power to repair bridges and railroads, an in- 
crease in shortages and terrors and casual- 
ties, do not add up to grounds for surrender, 
now that they have endured this much this 
long and have so little to lose but their lives. 

There seems little to be gained, then, by 
our insisting upon a continuance of the 
bombing in the North. Suspending it will not 
produce a Communist military victory in the 
South, nor will it bring the collapse of any 
Saigon government worthy of our attention. 
But suspending it will, possibly with the aid 
of the new electronic “fence,” the 
war to the South, where it must be won any- 
way. It will end the strain on U.S, aircraft 
crews badly needed for air support in the 
South, while reducing the costly loss of our 
aircraft and the humiliation of our cap- 
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tured pilots. It will limit the area our dollars 
must surely rebuild when the war is over. It 
will end the toll of North Vietnamese civilian 
casualties which embarrassingly but un- 
avoidably grows as the list of our targets is 
expanded, And it will eliminate the single 
largest barrier to world support for our posi- 
tion and the single largest barrier to nego- 
tiations with Hanoi, 

Bombing, we have now learned, cannot 
force negotiations but it may well be pre- 
venting them. There is no possibility of the 
North Vietmamese engaging in talks while 
their homeland is being bombed, Inasmuch 
as the bombing can no longer be regarded as 
an indispensable means of securing our 
forces and objectives in the South, the time 
has come for us to suspend indefinitely and 
unconditionally our bombing of the North 
in order to test Hanol’s sincerity and see how 
it will reciprocate. 

Accompanying such a suspension with con- 
ditions and deadlines will not work. The 
North Vietnamese will not respond to an ulti- 
matum, Nor will they respond to our demand 
or even “expectation” that in exchange they 
stop sending men and supplies to South Viet- 
nam—in effect stop fighting the war alto- 
gether—while we continue to fight. Natu- 
rally, no American is going to like it if and 
when the North’s flow of troops and supplies 
to the South increases during such a sus- 
pension. We did not like it when fighting 
continued in Korea during the truce talks; 
but had we refused to talk, the loss of Amer- 
ican lives there would surely have been 
higher. Today we must face the facts that 
prolonging the bombing cannot end the war 
or even the infiltration and that this im- 
passe is costing us more lives than the bomb- 
ing saves. Let us also face the fact that some- 
day we will stop it—and the longer we put it 
off, the more difficult it will be for both sides 
to negotiate a reasonable settlement. 

Indeed, there is already a danger that we 
have passed the point of no return beyond 
which neither the Hanoi regime nor the Ad- 
ministration in Washington could reach an 
accommodation with the other without the 
risk of being turned out of office. Bitterness 
and distrust are rapidly rising in both camps. 
Militants and military chieftains are gaining 
influence in both capitals. Each side is fear- 
ful that a cease-fire will cause a loss of 
momentum and morale, that negotiations 
will be only a cover for reinforcements, Each 
side believes that the other should pay the 
price of aggression, accept the blame, and 
make the first concession. Each side would 
prefer to postpone negotiations until he is 
clearly winning (at which time, of course, 
the other side would not negotiate). 

Perhaps even now the North Vietnamese 
and the National Liberation Front are not in- 
terested in serious negotiations. Their recent 
public statements about peace talks have 
been largely bellicose, rude, and inconsistent, 
They appear convinced of their ability to 
outlast us, meanwhile bleeding us white. 
They do not wish to offend their largest 
neighbor, protector, and potential supplier, 
Red China, which would obviously prefer to 
see us hoplessly bogged down in Vietnam 
without risking one Chinese casualty, and 
which might well threaten the North Viet- 
namese with a disastrous interruption of 
supplies if they even talk with the Ameri- 
cans. The pro-Chinese faction in the Hanoi 
government is already said by some to be on 
the ascendancy. 

But even if Hanoi is not now ready to nego- 
tiate, we can—instead of continuing the pres- 
ent treadmill into ever more dangerous, divi- 
sive, and self-destructive escalation—pru- 
dently de-escalate our war effort without 
harming our interests and with some hope 
that Hanoi will de-escalate also. Limiting our 
military commitments, objectives, invest- 
ment, and assaults, meanwhile consolidating 
our position in the most populous areas of 
the South, would cost us fewer lives, less 
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money, no territory, and no “face,” while 
better enabling us to wait until outside 
events—such a divisions in the Communist 
camp—making negotiations more possible. 
Certainly our present course is not dividing 
the Vietcong from Hanoi or Hanoi from Pe- 
king, and indeed may end up helping to unite 
China for Mao or even Peking with Moscow. 

But in fact we do no! know with any cer- 
tainty whether Hanoi and the Vietcong—to- 
gether or separately—are now ready to nego- 
tiate. We have not stopped the bombing in- 
definitely to find out. We have not since one 
thirty-seven-day pause nearly two years ago 
accompanied our talk of negotiations with 
real deeds of de-escalation demonstrating 
our earnest good faith. We have not given to 
the pursuit of peace the same effort, ingenu- 
ity, and relentless consistency we have given 
to prosecuting the war. We have not pre- 
vented the Saigon regime from torpedoing 
the rise of civilian neutralist forces in the 
South capable of negotiating with the North 
and the National Liberation Front. We have 
not left those voices in Hanoi who might 
once have been concerned about their econ- 
omy with much reason now to justify a 
cease-fire. We have not, to the best of my 
knowledge, adopted a concrete, mutually ac- 
ceptable plan for negotiations—as distin- 
guished from admirable but vague state- 
ments of principle—and communicated that 
plan to the North. Publicly, at least, we have 
not offered any of the concessions and com- 
promises required by the military and prac- 
tical situation for a realistic settlement, fre- 
quently implying instead only that we stand 
ready to negotiate the surrender of the Viet- 
cong. 

Most serious of all, we have not been sufi- 
ciently forthright or forthcoming in response 
to what may have been actual opportunities 
to start or explore negotiations. Perhaps we 
were looking for a different kind of “signal” 
and missed the one they sent. Perhaps we 
were plagued by poor translations, poor com- 
munications, or poor coordination on both 
sides. But whatever the reasons and whoever 
sons and whoever is to blame—and assessing 
it now will not help—we must in the future 
take more care not to spurn or ignore poten- 
tial opportunities for negotiation, much less 
deny their existence or escalate in response 
to them, 

Such a posture would involve no weaken- 
ing of our resolve or responsibility. President 
Johnson has called “the path of peaceful 
settlement .. the only path for reasonable 
men.” President Kennedy obtained with- 
drawal of the Soviet missiles from Cuba by 
giving attention to the olive branch as well 
as the arrows—hby adopting a carefully meas- 
ured combination of defense, diplomacy, and 
dialogue, Perhaps his ploy in that crisis of 
interpreting a Communist demand in his 
own terms, his response thus necessitating 
their reply, could be used now to initiate ne- 
gotiations with Hanoi. Perhaps the good 
Offices of U Thant, a resolution by the U.N. 
General Assembly, or a reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference could initiate talks with- 
out either side worrying about protocol or 
precedent. Perhaps we could invite the other 
side to the President's next summit meeting 
with our Asian allies. It would be more real- 
istic, in my view, to seek a secret conference, 
with no mediator, arbitrator, or press releases, 
thus alleviating potential Chinese and other 
pressures. But the essential step is to bring 
together the combatants—and that neces- 
sarily means all the combatants, including 
the Vietcong. 

Such talks are not doomed to end in dis- 
agreement and disappointment. After all, 
both sides are pledged to work: 

First, for a return to the Geneva Agree- 
ment of 1954; 

Second, for an end to hostilities and the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops and bases; 

Third, for a neutral, peaceful, independent 
South Vietnam, free to determine in new 
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elections its own political, economic, and 
social system, and its relationship or reuni- 
fication with the North; 

Fourth, for a government—if necessary 
(though neither Saigon nor the NLF has 
squarely faced this), a coalition government 
composed of all parties, as in the Laotian 
settlement of 1962—acting on behalf of all 
South Vietnamese citizens in accordance 
with the principles of universal suffrage, free 
speech, free worship, and meaningful land 
redistribution, 

Agreement on the interpretation and 
implementation of these principles will not 
be reached quickly or easily. Such words as 
“freedom,” “independence,” and “neutrality” 
mean very different things to the two sides. 
Some form of international guarantees and 
supervision will be essential at least at the 
outset. But agreement should not be impos- 
sible. 

Such an ending, while restoring South 
Vietnamese self-determination and prevent- 
ing its conquest, would not leave the United 
States and its allies with any better position 
militarily than they had before the war 
began—but neither did the ending of the 
Cuban crisis or the Berlin crisis or even the 
Korean war. Such a settlement would also 
involve grave risks. It would endure only 
if both sides felt as a matter of practical 
self-interest that this kind of peace was 
preferable to war. Even then there would be 
no way of assuring the American people of 
the elimination of terrorists from the South, 
of the early departure of all American troops 
from Asia, or of the nonparticipation in the 
South Vietnamese government of one variety 
or another of Communists. Indeed, there is 
no negotiated solution possible that would 
not lend itself to bitter attacks in the Con- 
gress and pose continuing dangers for the 
future. 

Thus, whatever quantities of national 
courage, understanding, and unity are re- 
quired on our part today to fight and ac- 
cept the war in Vietnam, they will be needed 
in twice those amounts to find and accept 
the peace. But find it we must. While we 
cannot overlook any dangers, neither can 
we overlook any opportunities. A new op- 
portunity may now be approaching in the 
holiday season. We have been able to arrange 
in recent years a Christmas cease-fire in 
Vietnam. If we plan and work for it now, 
we can be prepared this Christmas to have 
the firing cease forever. 


PIONEER ST. LOUIS DETOXIFICA- 
TION CENTER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, one 
out of every three arrests in the United 
States in 1965 was for public drunken- 
ness. That fact was underscored by the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice. 

The Commission found that handling 
drunkenness within the system of crimi- 
nal justice burdens and distorts its opera- 
tion and appears ineffective in deterring 
drunkenness and in meeting the prob- 
lem of the chronic alcoholic offender. 
As an alternate approach and as a pre- 
requisite to taking drunkenness out of 
the criminal system, the Commission 
recommended the establishment of civil 
detoxification centers. 

For some 10 months, a pioneer detoxi- 
fication center has been in operation in 
St. Louis. It is the first detoxification 
program in North America to systemat- 
ically remove chronic alcoholics from the 
jails and place them in detoxification 
centers. The St. Louis program has been 
undertaken by the St. Louis Metropolitan 
Police Department in cooperation with 
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the Sisters of St. Mary’s and the Social 
Science Institute of Washington Univer- 
sity. 

From the standpoint of reducing the 
workload of the police, the courts, and 
the correctional system, and also in 
treating the offender, preliminary re- 
ports on the St. Louis experiment are 
positive. 

The United States has the second high- 
est rate of alcoholism in the world. Be- 
cause this problem is national in scope 
and the St. Louis project is of wide in- 
terest, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article on the subject, published in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Octo- 
ber 3, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DETOX CENTER HELPING PUBLIC DRUNKS: OUT 
OF THE REVOLVING DOOR 
(By Marguerite Shepard) 

People who chronically get drunk on the 
street in St. Louis are no longer caught in 
“the revolving door”—thanks to the pio- 
neering Detoxification Center here. 

“The revolving door” refers to the process 
where the public drunk is arrested, jailed, 
released—then re-arrested, jailed and re- 
leased, and on and on, because punishment 
does not stop alcoholics from drinking. 

A preliminary report on results of the Detox 
Center, sponsored by the St. Louis Police De- 
partment and operated in St. Mary’s In- 
firmary, was given last week in Chicago to the 
annual meeting of the North American As- 
sociation of Alcoholism Programs. 

A pioneering project, first in the Western 
Hemisphere, and only one in the world 
sponsored by a police department, the center 
already has a wide reputation, spread by ex- 
perts from 30 states and several foreign coun- 
tries who have come here to see it. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating: Does the Detox Center really do any 
good? 

A study following up a sample 100 Detox 
Center patients on an average of four months 
after their release shows that the answer is 
unequivocally “Yes.” 

James M. Weber, St. Louis Police patrolman 
on leave the past year to get his master’s de- 
gree in sociology at Washington University— 
on a police scholarship, first of its kind— 
made the study, under the direction of Dr. 
David J. Pittman, university Social Science 
Institute director. 

(Dr. Pittman, author of a number of books 
on alcoholism, and consultant to the St. 
Louis Police Department, has been presi- 
dent of the NAAAP for the past two years. It 
was he who coined the “revolving door” 
phrase to decribe the ineffectiveness of tra- 
ditional methods of treating public drunks.) 

Mr. Weber's study found: 

Of his sample of 100, 51 had markedly im- 
proved in their drinking patterns—and 21 
of those had been “dry” since getting out of 
the Detox center. 

Fifty-six were still in markedly better 
health. 

Twenty-five had much better job records, 
16 had considerably more income and 14 were 
living in much better homes (many had had 
no home but the flophouse or street). 

The center opened last Nov. 16. The study 
goes up to last July 1. In that time 548 pa- 
tients were handled—most staying the pre- 
scribed seven days. 

And although police take public drunks to 
the center only if they are arrested in three 
certain police districts—the three with the 
biggest problem with drunks—Mr. Weber 
found that city-wide arrests for drunkenness 
offenses were 60 per cent less after the center 
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went into operation—compared to the com- 
parable time a year earlier. 

Some of the center's patients were picked 
up drunk again but the re-admission rate 
was only 24 per cent, low in view of the fact 
that alcoholism is a chronic disease, Mr. 
Weber pointed out. 

Of the sampling of 100, only 24 had, be- 
fore their time in the Detox Center, been able 
to function with any degree of normalcy. Af- 
ter their time in the center, 51 were able to 
do so. 

For half of the alcoholics, the center rep- 
resented the first medical treatment they had 
ever received for alcoholism. 

For almost all of them, the care at the 
center was the first sign in a long time that 
“somebody cared about me.” 

Said Mr. Weber: The mere fact that a 1- 
day program of nutrition, sanitation and 
mental hygiene would leave its effects on 
such large numbers of these individuals three 
months after the treatment period is evi- 
dence of the accomplishments which can be 
made with this group of ‘hopeless people.’” 

Impact of the program upon police officers 
was also strong. 

Many openly skeptical at the beginning 
wound up enthusiastic fans. Some even went 
so far as to volunteer services off duty; some 
donated clothing and other useful articles to 
the center. 

But the clincher was when Mr. Weber and 
his co-investigators discovered “informal 
shuttling procedures being conducted so that 
an individual would be found in one of the 
districts served by the center.” 

That is, if an officer found a drunk in the 
wrong district, he moved him over—so he 
could get to the center! 

St. Louis had more than its share of alco- 
holism authorities talking at the Chicago 
convention last week of the North American 
Association of Alcoholism Projects. 

The St. Louis Detoxification Center was 
subject of most of their talks. 

Following are some of the highlights of 
their talks: 

Col. Edward L. Dowd, president of the St. 
Louis Board of Police Commissioners: 

“Budgetary savings of more than $100,000 
are anticipated by affected city agencies in 
the first six months of the Detoxification 
Center’s operation, in both man-hours and 
physical resources saved. 

“Workload of the police, courts and correc- 
tional systems has all dropped. The city 
workhouse has had a 50 per cent drop in 
the number of people they would normally 
receive for being drunk on the streets. 

“On the basis of our experience in St. 
Louis, I would strongly recommend that im- 
mediate steps be taken in every urban center 
to implement such a p * 

Miss Laura Root, research associate at 
Washington U.’s Social Science Institute, and 
Detox Center consultant: 

“A substantial core of negative sentiment 
still exists toward the alcoholic on the part 
of many hospital personnel . . a primary 
diagnosis of alcoholism is not accepted in at 
least 40 per cent of the hospitals. This nega- 
tive attitude can be seen in many commu- 
nities throughout the U.S., where public al- 
coholics have been either rejected and/or 
jailed rather than treated. 

“Impact of the Easter and Driver decisions 
(federal appellate court decisions holding 
that people cannot be confined for drunken- 
ness unless given treatment) has been phe- 
nomenal. Most communities are overwhelmed 
with a concern as to what should be done 
and how.” 

Dr. Joseph B. Kendis, medical director of 
the Detox Center: 

“Despite the fact we are getting probably 
the sickest alcoholics we have ever seen, we 
have not yet seen a single case of delirium 
tremens. We feel this is due to the medica- 
tion given promptly (including vitamin ther- 
apy), the food started promptly and the 
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tender loving care given by our nursing 

“Our group therapy is the variety known 
as ‘reality therapy,’ where, instead of digging 
into the patient's past, we attempt to have 
them take a realistic view of themselves and 
assess their responsibilities as they are, with 
the idea of building a better future 

“Do not berate the alcoholic, do not use 
as a basis of your discussions with him what 
will happen if he does not stop drinking. He 
already knows this, and fear will be only a 
temporary deterrent to drinking. 

“Instead, use the positive approach, show- 
ing your approval when he is doing well and 
pointing out what can be gained through 
sobriety. This will give him something to 
hang on to and make his efforts seem more 
worthwhile.” 

Dr. David J. Pittman, NAAAP president 
and Washington University Social Science 
Institute director. 

“The U.S. remains one of the few countries 
in the western world without a national pro- 
gram of alcoholism control. 

“Federal expenditures for alcoholism con- 
trol are still miserly—despite the fact that 
more than one-third of the arrests in this 
country are for public intoxication and de- 
spite the fact that hundreds of Americans 
die needlessly in jail cells from the effects of 
chronic alcoholism. 

“Passage by the Congress of Senate Bill 
1508—the Javits-Moss Alcoholism Care and 
Control Bill—would help solve the alcohol- 
ism problem. It would provide Detox Centers 
under medical supervision, treatment centers 
for patients under court order and for alco- 
holics in jail or correctional institutions and 
after-care programs.” 

Dr. Ronald J. Catanzaro, deputy director 
of the Missouri State Division of Mental Dis- 
eases in charge of alcoholism control, also 
spoke in Chicago: 

“Intensive special alcoholism centers 
throughout the country report approxi- 
mately one-third of their patients are re- 
habilitated after a period of intensive in- 
patient therapy, one-third are helped sig- 
nificantly and one-third are not helped 
appreciably.” 


ANTELOPE ISLAND IN GREAT SALT 
LAKE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on October 
6 the National Parks Advisory Board was 
in Salt Lake City and visited Antelope 
Island, which has been proposed as a na- 
tional monument in a bill which passed 
the Senate on July 13. I am sure that the 
members of the Board were thrilled with 
the opportunity of visiting this unique 
primitive island, set in the Great Salt 
Lake, which is the Western Hemisphere’s 
dead sea. 

A few days ago, Mr. Murray Moler, as- 
sociate editor of the Standard-Examiner, 
of Ogden, wrote a column about Antelope 
Island which is very descriptive and, in 
my opinion, should be printed in the 
Recorp. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Moler’s column appear in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANTELOPE IsLAND—From the shoreline 
where most of Utah’s metropolitan residents 
live, Antelope Island looks like a huge aban- 
doned ship out in Great Salt Lake. 

The mountainsides of the big island seem 
bare—when Antelope’s viewed from a dis- 
tance. There’s no evidence of human—or 
animal—life. Only a few birds, mostly sea- 
gulls, would appear to prefer to call Antelope 
Island their home. 
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So why should the island be so important 
that it would be ticketed for development of 
its north end by the State of Utah as a rec- 
reational center? And is there anything about 
Antelope Island to justify introduction of a 
bill in Congress that would set the entire 
island aside as a national monument? 

It takes a trip to the island to answer both 
of these questions. Not just a flight over. Not 
just a quick stop by boat at one of the many 
beaches. But a day-long visit and a personal 
inspection. 

For the average Utahan, this is out of the 
question since the entire island is privately 
owned—as it has been for nearly a century. 
The one unable connection with the main- 
land—until the presently uncompleted road 
from Syracuse is finished—is a rough cause- 
way off Antelope’s southeastern side, a cause- 
way well blocked now by a locked gate. 

We went through that gate Saturday, upon 
invitation of the Island Ranching Co., the 
island’s owners, and spent more than eight 
hours bumping over its primitive roads in a 
Jeep or wandering around its trails in com- 
pany of about 20 other interested men and 
women. 

It was an eye-opening trip! 

The causeway leads from the mud and salt 
flats west of the Salt Lake Airport across 
reliction lands left dry by the lowering of 
the lake’s level. It was raining when we 
crossed—and driving had to be carefully ac- 
complished to avoid sliding into the bogs. 

‘The initial surprise came at the size of the 
ranching operation already being conducted 
on Antelope by its owners. There are fenced 
fields where cattle graze in the summer, sup- 
plementing the forage they find on the open 
ranges on other sections of the island. Dry 
farm crops, including wheat, are also raised. 

The Sorensens, a middle-age couple, live 
the year-round at a trim, clean but old—its 
walls are mostly adobe brick—farm home in 
about the middle of the east side of the is- 
land. A spring just below the house has pleas- 
antly fresh and cold water, Other springs 
on the mountainside provide both culinary 
water and a nominal amount of irrigation 
for a few portions of cultivated land. 

The Sorensens keep in touch with the 
mainland by mobile radiophone, plus fre- 
quent drives to downtown Salt Lake City—an 
hour’s jaunt, in good weather. 

Their biggest worry is about fire. Obviously, 
there’s no fire department on Antelope. So 
extinguishers dot the walls of the farmhouse 
and the barns. And a careful patrol is kept 
to prevent stray visitors from carelessly 
starting a blaze that would quickly sweep 
through the tilled fields and into the cheat- 
grass that predominates on the slopes of 
much of the island. 

Just north of the farm, still on the east 
side there's one field where the featured resi- 
dent is an old buffalo—one of the island’s 
herd whose population is estimated at 45 to 
50. There are no antelope on Antelope Island 
anymore, incidentally, although there were 
on days gone by. 

This buffalo bull—like another bull who 
paws around his own lone tree on the other 
side of the island—is an outcast, In the prim- 
itive social system of the buffalo, he became 
obsolete—his place with the cows and the 
calves taken over by a younger, more vigor- 
ous bull, So he now wanders by himself near 
the island road, close to feed and close to 
fresh water. 

When our Jeep station wagon came by, 
leading the seven-vehicle expedition, he 
looked our way longingly as though he was 
lonesome. Then he shook his massive head, 
pawed at the ground with his amazingly 
short front legs, and took off up the moun- 
tain, loping at a fast—but awkward—pace. 

There were birds everywhere. Not just the 
gulls that can be seen from the mainland but 
birds of many species—tiny and melodious 
meadowlarks, colorfully-plumed Chinese 
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pheasants and recently-planted chukar 
partridges, to name a few. 

This late in the year the only flowers visible 
in any quantity were sunflowers. But they, 
undisturbed, had grown to tremendous size 
in the fields. The Jeep bumpers kept grab- 
bing bundles of them as we drove along. 

At the north end of the island we stood on 
a hill and looked back toward the Wasatch 
Mountains—dark under the shadows of tow- 
ering rainclouds but dotted with patches of 
bright fall leaves. 

The cities of Davis, Weber and south Box 
Elder counties could be seen at the base of 
the mountains, looking almost tiny in the 
distance. It's a different view! 

The 1967 Utah Legislature has authorized 
the Great Salt Lake Authority to go ahead 
with development of nearly 2,000 acres of 
the island, to be purchased under a long- 
term agreement. Should Sen. Frank E. Moss’ 
National Monument proposal go through, the 
entire island would eventually become a 
recreation facility—with the state's soon-to- 
be developed beach facility blended into the 
overall plan. 

Whiterock Beach on Crescent Cove, beside 
Elephant Point and next door to Bridger Bay, 
would be the center of the state park. It's 
a beautiful beach, with white sand and a 
sloping approach to the unique waters of 
Great Salt Lake. 

The buffalo roam mostly in that same area 
and they could be seen frequently, usually 
in groups of 10 to 14, moving from the grass 
of the open spaces to the shelter of the trees 
that have escaped early-day logging and the 
ever-present fires, 

At one high spot, a former airways beacon 
buliding marks the area where an observa- 
tion point could be developed that would 
give a spectacular view of the mountains and 
cities to the east and to the ocean-like lake 
and the salt flats to the west. 

Down the rarely-seen west side of the is- 
land, there are many unexpected attractions. 

In one broad valley, where a camp grounds 
could be located, there are troughs of fresh, 


. spring-fed water for the animals. Nearby are 


the remains of shafts sunk many years ago 
by prospectors hunting for minerals. 

Erosion and chemical action has cut into 
one shore-located rock formation until it re- 
sembles a dead forest of old, bent, twisted 
trees. Pock marks—like swallow's nests—dot 
the rocks, We temporarily dubbed it “Pot- 
hole Goblin Point.” 

High on one peak, Weber State College and 
other schools are working on a cave, digging 
to determine if traces of Indian life can be 
located. 

On the southwest side, there are beaches 
that could also be developed for swimming— 
some day. 

The Antelope Island story wouldn't be 
complete without mention of its most con- 
spicuous residents: The mosquitos. They are 
present by the millions. Hungry, too. They 
will have to be controlled as one of the first 
steps toward ending the ancient isolation 
of the island. 


CLARIFICATION OF POSITION OF 
SENATOR CASE ON WAR IN VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I re- 
cently placed in the Recorp an editorial 
by a nationally known writer, which took 
issue with several distinguished Senators 
on the war in Vietnam. I wish to clarify 
the reasons that motivated me when I 
placed that editorial in the RECORD. 

My basic position on the war generally 
favors the necessary course we are pur- 
suing. Because some elements of that 
editorial delineated my feelings rather 
well, I placed it in the Recor» to illus- 
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trate the strength of that position. The 
last thing in my mind was to give offense 
to or strike out at any Member of this 
body. 

I have never and will never demean 
our role in the legislative life of the land 
by attacking a fellow Senator. 

In this case, because I am concerned 
with, and in favor of, the press’ accurate 
reporting of the position of a U.S. Sen- 
ator, no matter to which party he be- 
longs, I shall place in the Recor a clari- 
fying letter. It was written by my es- 
teemed colleague, the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. In the in- 
terests of accurate reporting and clarifi- 
cation of my earlier insertion, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Case’s 
letter to the writer involved be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1967. 
Mr, WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Jr., 
Editor in Chief, Hearst Newspapers, 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR MR. Hearst: Your editorial of Octo- 
ber 1, entitled “War and Politics,” has been 
called to my attention, and I must take issue 
with your misstatement of my position. 

It has always been my position that I sup- 
port our objectives in Vietnam, while resery- 
ing my right to criticize failure in seeking 
those objectives. And as the enclosed texts 
of my statements will show, it has become 
evident to me that the Administration is fail- 
ing in the basic objective of nation-building 
in South Vietnam. 

I have not “reversed my position,” nor 
have I joined Senator Morton “in deploring 
continuation of the Vietnam struggle” and 
in calling “for a halt to our bombing as a first 
step toward eventual peace talks with the 
enemy.” 

I have stated that the bombing of North 
Vietnam should be limited to those targets 
with a significant impact on the infiltration 
of men and supplies into South Vietnam. But 
it has long been my view that prospects for 
meaningful negotiations do not hinge on the 
cessation of bombing, but rather on evidence 
of real progress toward our objectives in 
South Vietnam, And that is precisely why I 
have not joined those of my colleagues who 
see a link between a bombing suspension and 
negotiations. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator. 


NOMINATION OF ERWIN N. GRIS- 
WOLD TO BE SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the presi- 
dential appointment of Erwin N. Gris- 
wold to become the Nation’s new Solicitor 
General has been widely hailed as an out- 
standing choice. It is gratifying to note 
the excellent response reflected in edi- 
torial comment around the country when 
the dean of the Harvard Law School was 
selected for this high post. 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
editorials be printed in the Recorp. They 
are from the Louisville Times, the At- 
lanta Constitution, and the Boston 
Globe. 

As one who wholeheartedly endorsed 
Dean Griswold’s nomination when it 
came before the Judiciary Committee last 
week, I know I express the deep pleasure 
and pride which his host of friends and 
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supporters share in the swift and sure 
approval which was given the nomina- 
tion by the committee, and then by the 
Senate last Thursday. For, in him, the 
Nation has gained the services of one 
of the most highly respected and authori- 
tative voices in legal and judicial circles. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times, Oct. 7, 
1967] 
A GRANITE BLOCK OF RECTITUDE 

Like all presidents, President Johnson has 
made some questionable appointments. He 
also has made some outstandingly good ones. 
That is, he has named to high government 
office many men who, on their record, could 
be expected to give distinguished service. 

One of these is Thurgood Marshall, former 
solicitor general of the United States, whom 
the president appointed to the Supreme 
Court and who participated in his first ses- 
sion of the court this week. 

To take Marshall’s place, President John- 
son has named Erwin N. Griswold, dean of 
the Harvard Law School, one of the truly 
eminent men in American law. A few years 
ago The New York Times commented: 

“A lifelong Republican with a background 
of Midwest conservatism, Dean Griswold is 
built like a granite block and is just as 
inflexible in his conceptions of basic recti- 
tude. Associates schooled in the subtleties 
and circumlocutions that so often attend 
legal discourse are constantly startled by his 
directness. 

“‘Porthrightness is his outstanding qual- 
ity,’ says one colleague. ‘I mis- 
understood him for years because, in this 
devious world, I could not believe that he 
was a man who meant exactly what he 
said.’” 

Griswold’s name probably was impressed 
upon the public consciousness first back in 
the days, the early 508, when Senator Joseph 
McCarthy was snapping and snarling at wit- 
nesses who used the Fifth Amendment’s 
constitutional guarantee against self-incrim- 
ination. At a time when the Fifth Amend- 
ment, or the self-incrimination part of it, 
was under heaviest attack, Griswold was one 
of the ancient guarantee’s most effective 
defenders. 

Speaking generally of all the inherited 
freedoms at the height of the McCarthy 
clamor, Griswold said he thought it was 
healthy for the nation to be reminded 
occasionally that it had to continue to fight 
for the freedoms the founders of the coun- 
try had established. 

“If we take these rights for granted,” he 
said, “if we accept them as a matter of 
course, we may simply fritter them away, 
and end by losing them, and possibly we 
deserve to lose them.” 

In accepting the appointment as solicitor 
general, Griswold is returning to his first 
employer. His first real job after graduation 
from Harvard Law in 1929 was as a staff 
lawyer in the solicitor general’s office in 
Washington. He became a tax expert and 
when he returned to Harvard after the 
Hoover administration was succeeded by that 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes said his departure 
would cost the government a great deal of 
money. 

Griswold now returns to the government, 
and the government gains more than money. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, Oct. 
, 1967] 


THE New SOLICITOR GENERAL 


WASHINGTON.—Many intellectuals find 
Lyndon Johnson inative or worse. 
But he keeps coming up with key appoint- 
ments that show savvy. John Gardner was 
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conceded to be a superlative choice at 
Health, Education and Welfare. Arthur Gold- 
berg made the President’s judgment look 
good first on the Supreme Court and then 
at the United Nations. 

Johnson did it again this week. The va- 
cancy was in the subcabinet post of solicitor 
general, which Thurgood Marshall vacated 
when he went on the Supreme Court. The 
job is an important one—prime legal advocate 
for the U.S. government—and it has always 
carried a certain prestige. 

But when Johnson picked the dean of the 
Harvard Law School, Erwin Griswold, he 
raised the prestige of the job to the top 
rung within the legal profession and out- 
side it. 

Not the least surprised was Dean Griswold. 
“I got a telephone call saying I was under 
consideration and asking if I would accept 
if chosen,” he said. The suggestion astounded 
him. But he thought it over and decided he 
might be interested. He had been at Harvard 
21 years and, at age 63, was beginning to feel 
he had made his contribution there. 

“Anyway,” he said, “I figured when they 
checked a little further and learned about 
my Republican background, they’d drop me 
out of it.” On the contrary, the Republican 
dean quickly got another call inviting him to 
fly out to the Texas ranch. The President 
personally drove him from the airstrip, an- 
nounced his appointment at a conference 
in the press shed, sent Lady Bird back to 
the airstrip with him, and flew him back to 
Boston in time for him to make a night 
speech after traveling 3,500 miles in one 
day. The crusty dean, who is not an impres- 
sionable man, was in Washington Thursday 
making his plans like a young lawyer who 
has just hung out his shingle. The possibil- 
ities of the post excite him. As a liberal 
originator of legal philosophy, he is bound 
to bring new thought and heightened power 
to it. 

If the Senate Judiciary Committee, at its 
confirmation hearings, expects to encounter 
a dreamy academic, it’s in for a surprise. 
Griswold has argued dozens of cases before 
the Supreme Court—and has freely expressed 
some tart reservations about the Court’s 
philosophy as well. 

He is something of a terror as an interro- 
gator, as can be sworn to by many witnesses 
who came before the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission, while he served on it. Zealously 
proud of the legal profession, he was out- 
raged whenever he encountered subversions 
of civil rights by legal bodies. Few can forget 
him marching up to a voting registrar in 
Jackson, Miss., and demanding that the hap- 
less official read and interpret an unfathom- 
able section of the Constitution which the 
registrar himself had been requiring Negro 
would-be voters to interpret. In a long and 
painful minute of television silence, the 
registrar flunked. 

The grumpy, logical, incorruptible mind 
will be spoken in behalf of justice on the 
national scene for years to come, and the 
office of solicitor general is unlikely to be 
the same again. 


[From the Boston Globe, Oct. 6, 1967] 
LAWYER TO THE GOVERNMENT 

The office of Solicitor General is not a 
particularly conspicuous one. It is of less 
than Cabinet rank, and it is not the kind of 
post from which a man is rocketed to fame 
and fortune. 

Yet it is vitally important to the smooth 
functioning of the government. The Solicitor 
General is the chief trial lawyer for the gov- 
ernment. He supervises the preparation of 
the government's cases before the Supreme 
Court and often argues these cases in per- 
son. At the request of the Attorney General 
he may appear in any U.S. court or, where 
the government’s interest is involved, in any 
state court, 
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By appointing Harvard Law School Dean 
Erwin N. Griswold as the new Solicitor Gen- 
eral, succeeding Supreme Court Justice 
Thurgood Marshall, the President has made 
a ten-strike. Dean Griswold is not only a dis- 
tinguished legal scholar and school admin- 
istrator, he is also a lawyer of proven bril- 
liance who began his legal career as an as- 
sistant in the office to which he is now being 
recalled. 

President Johnson has stepped outside pol- 
itics in making this appointment (the dean 
is a lifelong Republican) and by so doing 
has served both his administration and the 
public well. By the same token the dean, by 
plunging, if not into politics, into the un- 
certainties of government office, has also 
earned the public’s special thanks. 


THE WELFARE OF AMERICAN PRIS- 
ONERS OF NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, during 
the past weekend it became necessary 
for Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul H. 
Nitze to issue a public statement concern- 
ing photographs and other editorial mat- 
ter soon to be released for American news 
consumption which has been made avail- 
able through North Vietnam channels. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement appear following my remarks, 
because I believe it is of vital importance 
for the widest possible number of Ameri- 
cans to be made aware of the circum- 
stances under which this material is be- 
ing released. 

I am one of a large number of Mem- 

bers of the Congress who have been very 
concerned about the welfare of our 
American servicemen, most of them 
pilots, who are being held by North Viet- 
nam. We have voiced the concern of the 
American people and of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the safety of these Ameri- 
cans. 
Many of us have tried through the 
International Red Cross and through 
other channels to reach these Americans 
on behalf of their families and in the 
name of humanity to give them that 
brief comfort that can come through 
contact with their loved ones. These ef- 
forts have been largely unsuccessful and 
there has been no significant recognition 
given by the North Vietnamese either to 
the International Red Cross or to the 
mandates of the Geneva Convention. 

Rather, we are now to be on the re- 
ceiving end of a calculated and brazen 
propaganda effort designed to demon- 
strate that a nation which will not honor 
the Red Cross nor the families of these 
prisoners is the dispenser of humane 
treatment and has a concern for the 
welfare of the U.S. prisoners. 

There is only one way for North Viet- 
nam to prove its good faith or its recog- 
nition of the basic guarantees for pris- 
oners afforded by virtually every coun- 
try in the world. That way is to permit 
these prisoners to send and receive let- 
ters and for their prisons to be opened 
for inspection by humanitarian groups 
of the representatives of neutral na- 
tions. Anything less should be branded 
for what it is: the brazen trafficking in 
propaganda for the purposes of conceal- 
ing the true nature of the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 
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There being no objection, the state- Contrary to Hanoi’s propaganda 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CONCERN EXPRESSED FOR CAPTURED 
AMERICAN SERVICEMEN 


Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul H. Nitze 
today issued the following statement con- 
cerning U.S. military men held as prisoners 
of war in North Vietnam: 

The Hanoi government has thus far re- 
fused to abide by provisions of the Geneva 
Convention covering prisoners of war. Repre- 
sentatives of the International Red Cross 
continue to be denied access to prisoners of 
war held in North Vietnam. Mail privileges 
to and from families are restricted or totally 
denied, No list of prisoners has been pro- 
vided to the International Red Cross as re- 
quired by the Convention. Attempts by the 
State and Defense Departments and the In- 
ternational Red Cross to secure compliance 
with requirements of the Geneva Conven- 
tion have been persistently rebuffed. These 
attempts will continue. 

On 8 September 1967, the Department of 
Defense announced the formation of a top- 
level Prisoner of War Policy Committee 
which reports to me on all matters within 
the ce of the Defense Department 
concerning our military personnel reported 
as being missing or held captive. The Chair- 
man of this Committee is Paul C. Warnke, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs). In the course of his Com- 
mittee’s work, it has examined a matter of 
great sensitivity. This concerns the treat- 
ment of United States servicemen who are 
bene held as prisoners of war in North Viet- 


The callous refusal by the Hanoi govern- 
ment to fulfill its obligations under the 
Geneva Convention is compounded by yet 
another violation of international law and 
decency. The enemy’s propaganda apparatus 
now is at work to exploit these military men. 
As has been reported in recent news stories, 
the communists are trafficking in prisoner 
of war propaganda films and photographs. 

The Geneva Convention, to which North 
Vietnam subscribes, clearly states that mili- 
tary men who are held as prisoners of war 
must not be put on exhibition. Yet this is 
exactly what the Hanoi government has been 
doing with its parade of prisoners through 
the streets of Hanoi and its other filmed pub- 
lie displays of our captured servicemen. On a 
carefully selected basis, Hanoi’s leaders have 
been permitting hand-picked newsmen to 
film and photograph a few prisoners. Then, 
in collusion with such other communist 
governments as East Germany, Hanoi has ar- 
ranged for propaganda films of U.S. prisoners 
of war to be sold throughout the world for 
a price. 

In view of the deep interest we all have 
in the welfare of our service personnel in 
enemy hands, I can readily understand the 
desire of American news organizations to 
obtain these films from whatever sources 
are available. But it is important that the 
American people know that these films are 
communist propaganda and that this prop- 
aganda is being sold for hard cash. 

Even as propaganda the films have carried 
their own tell-tale mark of fakery; in- 
stances have been uncovered in which the 
enemy has used the deceitful technique of 
dubbing voices. In other instances the physi- 
cal appearance or behavior of the captured 
men belied any thought that their appear- 
ances or their statements were voluntary. 

The leaders in Hanoi should recognize 
their responsibilities under the Geneva Con- 
vention; they should provide the Interna- 
tional Red Cross with a list of our captured 
servicemen; they should permit representa- 
tives of the International Red Cross to visit 
all prisoners of war compounds; and they 
should open up their mails so that all of the 
prisoners of war can send and receive letters. 


claims, 
American prisoners have been able to write 
or receive letters in only a handful of in- 
stances. 

While the Government strives to assist 
these families in every way possible during 
this trying period, nothing short of knowing 
with certainty that their men are alive and 
being treated decently will relieve their anxi- 
ety. Only Hanoi can do this. The United 
States has made a number of efforts through 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and neutral nations to get Hanoi to 
comply with the Convention and to demon- 
strate that they are treating the prisoners 
of war decently. These efforts, so far, have 
been unavailing. 

All our citizens, particularly those brave 
wives and parents and children who wait 
for the return of their loved ones, should be 
aware of the practices of Hanoi in merchan- 
dizing at a price propaganda films and photo- 
graphs of U.S. military men. 

The enemy is seeking to exploit these pris- 
oners. The Defense Department wants the 
communist propagandists to know that the 
American public and the rest of the free 
world are aware of the humiliating treatment 
being accorded the prisoners of war in 
Hanoi. 

All of us who are concerned with the wel- 
fare of these men and their families will, of 
course, look with interest and concern at any 
films that are made available. We shall also 
look at these films and photographs with the 
knowledge of exactly what they are—callous 
communist propaganda. 


POSSIBLE SHORTAGE OF HOUSING 
FUNDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again the interest rates on home mort- 
gages are easing up. Whereas the aver- 
age rate for home mortgages had de- 
clined to 6.44 percent in May and June, 
since that time it has edged up to 6.49 
percent. Mortgage bankers and others 
in the housing industry fear a repetition 
of the near monetary crisis in 1966 which 
had such a disruptive effect upon the 
housing industry. Recently, the Wall 
Street Journal published an article on 
the outlook for mortgage credit. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted 
in the Recorp. I believe all of us in 
Congress must be alert to prevent the 
repetition of the 1966 experience. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hovustne GLOOM: MORTGAGE BANKERS SEE 
SMALL UPTURN AT Best IN 1968 BUILDING 
STARTS—SERIOUS TROUBLE SEEN IP Tax BL 
Losrs—INTEREST RATES BEGIN CREEPING Ur 
AGAIN—FUNDS DIVERTED INTO BONDS 

(By Jim Hyatt) 

DALLAS.—At best, 1968 won't be a very good 
year for home builders and buyers. 

At worst, it could be a disaster. 

That’s the lugubrious consensus of dozens 
of housing-finance experts interviewed here 
at the convention of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. A majority agree 
that: 

Despite the current easy-money policy of 
the Federal Reserve System, the supply of 
money for home-mortgage loans is growing 
tighter, with little prospect that cash-rich 
insurance companies and other investors will 
be lured back into financing new homes 
soon, 

Interest rates on home mortgages are firm 
at near-record levels and are likely to edge 
higher in the next three to six months. 

Consequently, little if any further increase 
in housing starts above current levels can be 
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expected in the foreseeable future. Most 
forecasts call for about 1,400,000 starts next 
year. That would be up from the 1,250,000 
expected this year but considerably below 
the 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 yearly level achieved 
between 1962 and 1965—to say nothing of 
the nearly 2,000,000 starts in record year of 
1950. It also would mean little or no advance 
beyond the annual rate of 1,381,000 starts 
achieved at last count in August—high- 
water mark so far in a recovery from the 
postwar low hit in October 1966, when last 
year’s drastic credit squeeze had its worst 
effect on building and the annual rate of 
starts slid to 845,000. $ 

IF SURCHARGE LOSES 

These forecasts assume Congress will enact 
the 10% income-tax surcharge President 
Johnson has requested to counter inflation. 
But chances have increased greatly in re- 
cent days that an election-conscious Con- 
gress will kill the surcharge. If it does, mort. 
gage men fear, Government borrowing to 
finance a record Federal deficit will push 
up all interest rates sharply, including those 
on mortgage loans, and sop up investment 
funds that otherwise might go into housing. 
Also, the Federal Reserve might well feel 
impelled to tighten credit drastically again, 
as it did in 1966. 

For home-building, the result could be a 
“debacle,” says Raymond H. Lapin, presi- 
dent of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, a Government agency that buys 
mortgages from investors. “If we don’t get 
the tax increase, pretty soon we'll be look- 
ing on 1967 as the good old days.” 

Though Mr. Lapin, as a Johnson Admin- 
istration official, might not be unbiased, his 
prediction is echoed—though somewhat less 
forcefully—by private mortgage men. 
“Home-building could be worse than 1966 
(when housing starts totaled about 1.2 mil- 
lion) if the surtax isn’t passed,” says Albert 
Rohnstedt, chairman of a mortgage banking 
subsidiary of Lomas & Nettleton Financial 
Corp., Dallas. R. A. Griswold, president of 
City-Wide Mortgage Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
agrees that if the tax bill fails “ 
starts will dry up as the Federal Reserve 
tightens up on credit.” 


TIGHT MONEY ANYWAY? 


There also is a still more gloomy minority 
opinion expressed by E. A. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. “I'm satisfied we're in for 
tight money in the next six months” whether 
or not the tax surcharge passes, he says. Con- 
sequently, he expects 1968 housing starts at 
best to equal the 1.2 million of 1966. 

Even now, the flow of money into hous- 
ing is not as abundant as the flow of savings 
into banks, savings and loan associations 
and life insurance companies indicates it 
should be. It’s such savings that normally 
are channeled into mortgage loans. Accord- 
ing to the National Association of Home 
Builders, the net increase in such savings this 
year will total a record $50 billion, double the 
1966 total and $9 billion above the previous 
record set in 1965. 

The trouble, from the viewpoint of home 
buyers and builders, is that a dispropor- 
tionate amount of these savings are being 
diverted from mortgages to the bond market, 
where heavy corporate and Government bor- 
rowings have driven interest ylelds above 
those on home-mortgage loans. We're get- 
ting up to 7%, sometimes over.“ on bond in- 
vestments, says John S. Pillsbury Jr., presi- 
dent of Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co., Minneapolis. 

“NONE WOULD BE FINE” 

“The supply of money is great, but we're 
directing it into bonds like everyone else is,” 
says Arthur Heigl, assistant vice president 
of Midwest Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, A Southwestern mortgage 
broker adds that, with bond yields so high, 
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“most any investor will tell you that if he 
didn’t have any home loans at all, he’d be 
satisfied.” 

The rise in bond yields is beginning to pull 
up mortgage interest rates again, too. The 
average interest rate on new-home mort- 
gages, including fees, dropped from a record 
6.69% last December to 6.44% in May and 
June, but it has since inched up again, to 
6.47% in August. The average interest rate 
on existing-home mortgages hit 649% in 
August, up from 6.41% in June, though be- 
low the 6.68% of last December. 

Mortgage bankers are just about unani- 
mous in the view that rates will continue to 
creep higher in coming months, whatever 
happens to the tax-surcharge bill. 

“Our market (for home loans) in Wichita 
has been about 634%, but we look for it to 
go to 714%” within 90 days, says an official 
of Fourth National Bank & Trust Co., Wich- 
ita, In the Dallas area, Glenn W, Justice, 
president of Glenn Justice Mortgage Co., 
foresees interest rates of “634 to 7%” by next 
March, up roughly %4 percentage point from 
now. Another mortgage banker forecasts a 
one-quarter to one-half point rise across the 
nation by next spring. 

A few mortgage bankers see signs that 
rising yields are beginning to attract more 
money into mortgage loans. “California sav- 
ings and loan associations are aggressively 
seeking mortgages now for the first time in 18 
months,” says Jess Hay, president of Lomas & 
Nettleton of Dallas. He adds that “within 
the past few weeks” his company has ob- 
tained loan commitments from Eastern sav- 
ings and loan associations, too. 

Even the optimists, however, don’t seem 
to expect the supply of mortgage money un- 
der the best conditions to become ample 
enough to spark a really big increase in 
homebuilding. Despite the “astoundingly 
large” increase in net savings this year, “it is 
expected that there will be no significant 
loosening in (housing) credit for the first 
quarter of 1968 and very likely through the 
rest of the year,” comment Michael Sumi- 
chrast and Norman Farquhar, economists 
of the National Association of Home Builders. 
Consequently, they say, “housing starts in 
1968 will fail to increase as rapidly as in 
previous times of recovery after a tight- 
money period.” 

The NAHB projects a gain of about 10% 
over this year, to about 1,380,000 units in 
1968. This is slightly under the forecast of 
1,430,000 units that resulted from a recent 
survey of more than 300 members of the 
National Association of Business Economists. 

Some mortgage men see obstacles beyond 
tight money in the way of even a 10% gain 
in 1968 housing starts. Mr. Heigl of Mid- 
western Federal S&L expects next year’s 
starts to drop below or at best equal this 
year’s total partly because house prices are 
rising faster than wages and salaries of 
buyers. 

“The cost of sheetrock (for insulation) 
went up a few weeks ago, and the effect is 
$100 per house,” he says. We also have a new 
3% sales tax in Minnesota that increases 
home prices.” Because of these higher prices, 
he says, “people who barely qualified for a 
loan on a certain house last spring can’t 
qualify now.” 

Though most mortgage bankers think de- 
feat of President Johnson's tax bill would 
be disastrous for housing, they don’t believe 
passage of the bill would be any great boon. 
While the surcharge might curb inflation 
enough to avert a new siege of tight credit, 
“it's not going to create any more money,” 
says an official of Gulf Coast Investment Co., 
Houston. A minority of mortgage men even 
fear that the tax increase, by reducing the 
after-tax income of would-be home buyers, 
will deter some people from purchasing 
homes—though they concede failure to in- 
crease taxes would have an even worse effect 
on the overall home-building industry. 
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WASTE MANAGEMENT: A FIRST- 
ORDER PROBLEM 


Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, recently 
one of my constituents, Mrs. Harold A. 
McKenzie, a schoolteacher of Appleton, 
Wis., called to my attention an excellent 
article entitled, “Where Will We Put All 
That Garbage?” published in Fortune 
Magazine for October 1967. 

The article, written by Tom Alexan- 
der, presents a thorough analysis of the 
problem of waste management. It dis- 
cusses some of the efforts being made in 
this field and suggests other approaches. 

Calling for “new patterns of coopera- 
tion among Federal, State, munici- 
pal, and county agencies,” Mr. Alexander 
states: 


The present approaches to waste handling 
are inadequate, expensive and wasteful of 
natural resources. 


He suggests a “regional approach” as 
the prerequisite to solving “the waste 
management dilemma.” 

There can be no doubt that the prob- 
lem of the disposal of the trash of our 
affluent society is one of the most unap- 


pealing yet pressing problems we face, I 
commend the article to the attention of 
Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE WiLL WE Pur ALL THAT GARBAGE? 
(By Tom Alexander) 

Just about any schoolboy can figure out 
that roughly as much material must be 
taken out of a community as is brought in 
if something altogether desperate isn’t to 
happen eventually. But whereas goods are 
brought into communities via elaborate net- 
works of transportation, organization, and 
management, the equally voluminous wastes 
are taken out and disposed of almost in 
after-thought. Up till now, Mother Nature 
has pretty well covered for these casual atti- 
tudes toward waste handling. The natural 
sinks of water, air, and land and nature's 
destructive processes have usually made it 
possible for urban, rural, and industrial man 
to manage, with a modicum of effort, to 
place his wastes far enough out of sight and 
smell to keep them out of mind. But urban 
man is finding out that this approach isn’t 
good enough any more. Despite spending 
some $3 billion annually on municipal ref- 
use disposal, most U.S. cities have fallen 
behind, and most face genuine solid-waste 
crises within two to fifteen years. Such cities 
as San Francisco, Washington, D.C., Chicago, 
and New York are at the crisis point already. 
Curiously, the agricultural community, too, 
finds itself with its manures and other 
wastes piling up faster than farmers can get 
rid of them. 

Both the city’s and the farm’s problems 
come about for related reasons—shortage of 
disposal sites changes of process and mate- 
rials plus the newly awakened concern over 
the health hazards of some of the traditional 
modes of waste disposal. And behind all of 
these is the relentless concentration of pop- 
ulation. An analogy could be made with liv- 
ing organisms: simple one-celled animals 
need only primitive processes for handling 
wastes such as exudation through their cell 
walls. But all large organisms have complex 
organs for excretion, often more elaborate 
than the organs for nourishment. 

In belated recognition of the waste prob- 
lem, considerable effort is now going into 
improving our technology of waste handling. 
The main spur was the federal Solid Waste 
Disposal Act of 1965, which exists only be- 
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cause of the recent alarm over air pollution. 
Solid-waste disposal was recognized as a 
prime source of air pollutants, and to make 
federal funds available, a solid-waste act was 
passed as Title 2 of the 1965 air-pollution 
bill. The bait of federal funds attracted 
scientists into the notoriously uninspiring 
field of solid-waste research. What they 
found there provoked a shudder of alarm 
and a massive diversion of attention to solid- 
waste technology. 

It now seems clear that technology alone 
is not the answer, and perhaps even that too 
many brains are now engaged in redundant 
investigations of the few conceivable engi- 
neering approaches. Before much long-term 
progress can be made in meeting the solid- 
waste crisis, new patterns of cooperation will 
have to emerge among federal, state, munici- 
pal, and county agencies. New systems of 
incentives may have to be legislated to en- 
courage an economics of disposal to comple- 
ment the orthodox economics of production, 
supply, and demand. New kinds of authorities 
or corporations may have to come into being 
to plan, capitalize, and manage new kinds 
of disposal s stems more versatile 
and flexible than a missile warning network 
or a telephone company, and just as impor- 
tant, 

“POLLUTE THY NEIGHBOR” 

The social metabolism of the urban U.S. 
currently appears to generate some six to 
eight pounds per person per day of waste 
products—garbage, paper, grass clippings, 
old autos, dead cats, demolition materials— 
or about double the weight of forty years 
ago. The U.S. Public Health Service expects 
this to double again in about twenty years. 
Most of the increase is attributable to the 
tremendous growth in use of paper products 
and packaging of various kinds. Nearly all 
foods and goods the housewife buys come in 
some kind of preprocessed packaged form. 
Furthermore, the volume of household waste 
is increasing far more rapidly than the 
weight. This reflects not only the shift to- 
ward paper but also the trend toward thinner 
grades of paper that, pound for pound, take 
up far more space when crumpled as refuse. 

In the majority of U.S. cities and towns, 
the preferred solid-waste handling tech- 
niques entail gathering the trash noisily and 
expensively into trucks, carrying it outside 
the city limits, and dumping it upon a neigh- 
boring political jurisdiction. Sometimes when 
a dump becomes too large or too much of & 
nuisance, fires are started so as to permit 
obliging winds to carry off the dry and burn- 
able fractions of paper, autos, and cats in 
the form of an oily, rich-smelling smoke. 

But as surrounding communities haye be- 
come either built up or fed up with this 
policy of “pollute thy neighbor,” and as peo- 
ple have begun speaking badly of black, oily 
smoke, most cities appear about to run out 
of garbage room. In Washington, D.C., the 
citizenry has raised a barrage of organized 
protest over the city’s famous evil-smoking 
Kenilworth Dump, located only five miles 
from the White House. Sixty percent of the 
refuse from the nine counties surrounding 
lovely San Francisco Bay is dumped along 
the bay shore. Now a state commission has 
ruled out the use of additional bay shore for 
dumping. 

The most sophisticated techniques in com- 
mon usage are the so-called “sanitary” land- 
fill and municipal incineration. The princi- 
ple of the sanitary landfill is to cover over 
each day’s production of refuse with a layer 
of dirt to contain the odors and emerging 
fly pupae and to exclude rats and moisture. 
Unfortunately, landfilling takes a lot of dirt 
and a lot of space—an acre of ground piled 
seven feet high for every ten thousand peo- 
ple every year. New York annually uses up 
some 150 acres on the southern end of Staten 
Island even though the city first reduces the 
volume of part of its wastes through in- 
cineration. City officials estimate that New 
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York will use up its supply of landfill space 
in about ten years. Meanwhile, it costs nearly 
$30 a ton to collect, tramsport, and dispose 
of New York’s refuse—or three times the 
cost of a ton of West Virginia coal, mined 
and delivered in New York. 

Theoretically, high-temperature incinera- 
tors should be able to reduce the total vol- 
ume of municipal wastes by 75 to 90 percent, 
thereby cutting the demand for landfill. But 
almost none of the incinerators currently in 
operation in the US. meet the standards 
for air-pollution emissions that most experts 
recommend, Some have been shut down for 
this reason. New incinerators have been de- 
signed with elaborate electrostatic precipita- 
tors and gas scrubbers that can meet these 
standards, but both capital and operating 
cost are extremely high—totaling five or six 
times as much as the cost of sanitary land- 
fill. Furthermore, such incinerators are usu- 
ally designed for more or less specific refuse 
components, and such specifics are hard to 
predict over the next decades, Paper dresses, 
for example, are purposely made nonflam- 
mable, so that it takes higher-temperature 
incinerators to make them burn. 


HOW TO FERTILIZE RHODE ISLAND 


Down on the farm, if anything, things are 
in some ways worse than in the city. It has 
recently been calculated, for instance, that 
one cow produces more waste material than 
16.4 mid-twentieth- century Americans— 
some six to twenty-five pounds of manure 
for every pound of weight gained, three 
e 

tural 


manures and food- 
outweigh the wastes produced by humans 
and their nonagricultural industries. Reports 
Professor Samuel Hart of the University of 
California at Davis, “If all the animal ma- 
nure produced by the nation’s livestock each 
year were spread evenly over the state of 
Rhode Island, forty-nine other states would 
have no agricultural sanitation problems and 
it would be several inches deep in Rhode 


Through the ages, most of the agricultural 
wastes were cycled back to the land and 
helped enrich its yield, but the economic 
urge to produce near the big markets is 

all that. Now most 8 Poa 
poultry spend all or much of th ves 
the pt Argan of a feedlot or poultry house, 
often on the outskirts of a large metropolis. 
Because of the transportation and labor 
costs of using manure, farmers now prefer 
the cheap, concentrated, and easy-to-apply 
artificial fertilizers. The upshot is that the 
far reaches of a number of big cities are 
marked by growing piles of manure, with 
attendant flies and severe drainage prob- 
lems, For instance, rain runoff from feedlots 
has polluted nearly all the rivers and 
streams in Kansas. A complicating effect is 
that much of the soluble artificial fertilizer 
is leached from the fields during rains and 
finds its way into watercourses and lakes. 
There it stimulates the growth of aquatic 
plants that die eventually and in decaying 
the dissolved oxygen in the water. 
This, in turn, lessens the water’s ability to 
degrade sewage and, of course, the rain run- 
off from manure piles. 
+ In both city and country, nature is in- 
creasingly being presented with a battery 
of wastes that she simply can’t degrade. 
Nonreturnable glass bottles, aluminum cans, 
and junked autos litter the landscape and 
are virtually indestructible by natural proc- 
esses. Bacterial cleanup agents are unable to 
break down many synthetic chemical prod- 
ucts, including plastics and detergents, In- 
dustrial wastes such as steel-pickling and 
metal-plating baths are often discharged to 
persist with scarcely diminished toxicity for 
the entire length of a river. In other cases, 
toxic chemicals are impounded on land but 
percolate downward to pollute permanently 
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groundwater sources. One alternative is to 
dry and burn some of the substances, but 
then they usually produce intolerable smogs, 
odors, or health hazards. 

Several moves are afoot in federal and 
state agencies to ban or tax nonreturnable 
bottles and such nondegradable packaging 
materials as aluminum and plastics. (Six- 
teen states have introduced legislation 
against nonreturnable bottles.) The con- 
tainer and packaging industries are trying to 
come up with some kind of constructive 
measure to head off legislation. Two months 
ago, at the instigation of Chairman William 
F. May of the American Can Co., the trade 
associations from the container, paper, steel, 
aluminum, glass, and plastics industries 
formed a Materials Disposal Research Coun- 
cil to do something about the growing waste 
contribution from the packaging revolution. 
Whether this will turn into anything more 
than a public-relations gesture is still un- 
clear, but May is suggesting that the coun- 
cil pursue a three-pronged approach: fur- 
ther attempts at antilitter education, stud- 
les of systems for collecting and reducing 
the volume of wastes, and research into con- 
tainer and packaging materials that either 
are not so durable or can be more easily 
processed for reuse. On and off for several 
years now various companies, notably the 
Adolph Coors brewery, National Brewing, 
Continental Oil, and Reynolds Metals, have 
experimented with paying the public to re- 
turn empty aluminum cans, even though the 
salvage was uneconomical. Some of the tests 
have run into opposition from the retail out- 
lets that were given the responsibility for 
collecting and sorting the salvaged items. 

Many long-range thinkers cling to the view 
that somehow we must find ways of recycling 
waste materials back into useful form. Un- 
fortunately the current economic trends 
seem to be against such a practice. Rising 
labor costs and the use of synthetic materials 
have virtually brought an end to most of the 
old picking and sorting of rags from munic- 
ipal refuse. Large office buildings used to 
be paid for their wastepaper, which was then 
repulped and remade into paper. Today it can 
cost $37 a ton in New York to get it carried 
away. New industrial processes such as the 
oxygen steel-smelting process use less scrap 
iron, and as a consequence the derelict auto- 
mobile is often not worth picking up and 
hauling to a processing yard. 

Attempting to circumvent such economics, 
Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, chairman of a recent 
blue-ribbon waste-management committee of 
the National Academy of Science-National 
Research Council, argues that potentially 
valuable wastes should be “banked” so 
may easily be recovered at some later date 
when economics or technology has changed. 
Spilhaus points to the huge quantities of 
tailings from the gold mines in his native 
South Africa. As technology has developed, 
some of these tailing piles have been profit- 
ably reworked as many as three separate 
times, not only for gold but for uranium. 
Spilhaus suggests that all the junked autos, 
for instance, ought to be piled into land- 
scaped dirt-covered hills, hills that might be 
mined when some future shortage of high- 
yield ores made scrap iron more valuable. 

The goal of many of the ninety-two re- 
search and pilot demonstration projects 
funded under the federal Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act is to find ways to salvage some kind 
of benefit from wastes. Notable among these 
is a project at Virginia Beach, Virginia, to use 
the sanitary-landfill technique to create a 
sixty-foot-high hill of municipal refuse. 
When finished, the hill will become a com- 
bination amphitheatre, soapbox-derby ramp, 
and landscaped park. University of Maryland 
scientists have a federal grant to develop 
foods and food additives for humans and 
animals from the wastes produced by the 
food-processing industries. They suggest, for 
example, that the U.S.’s annual ten million 
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tons of tomato wastes—vines, leaves, and 
green and overripe tomatoes—could provide 
protein concentrates for undernourished 
parts of the world. Other federally supported 
research efforts are aimed at extracting waste 
heat from incinerators or methane gas and 
useful chemicals from waste materials. Eu- 
ropeans, in particular, have long put in- 
cinerator heat to work. West Berlin’s huge 
new municipal incinerating complex provides 
steam for both electricity and central heat- 
ing, while the residual clinkers are used as 
ersatz gravel. In the U.S., the town of Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, operates an imaginative 
refuse incinerator that drives both a 2,500- 
kilowatt electric power plant and a 420,000- 
gallon-a-day water-desalting plant. 


THE FARMERS’ SENSE OF HUMUS 


By conventional reckoning, the value added 
to waste through whatever processing is em- 
ployed will usually be less than the cost of 
the processing. Take for example the efforts 
by a host of companies to turn municipal ref- 
use into an organic compost that could be 
sold to farmers. Garbage and the paper com- 
ponents of refuse can be put through an ac- 
celerated bacterial process that in a few days 
or weeks turns them into a dark trown, odor- 
less, soil-like material that is valuable as a 
soil conditioner. Such compost has long been 
used in Europe. But of the thirteen com- 
post plants that have been set up in the U.S. 
by private firms or cities, nine have already 
closed down because of a lack of market. In 
most cases, transportation costs have forced 
the price of the compost up to the point 
where it could not compete with artificial 
fertilizers, especially since it needed a ferti- 
lizer supplement anyway. 

Soil scientists agree that heavily farmed 
land should have some sort of organic humus 
added periodically. In the land-rich U.S. this 
is usually supplied by letting land lie fallow 
for a year and then plowing in a cover crop. 
But as the world’s population grows, fallow 
land will become more and more of a luxury. 
Now it is being suggested that the city should 
pay the cost of making the compost and per- 
haps even of plowing it into the farmers’ 
land and be thankful that it has a place to 
put its refuse. Chicago already helps defray 
the high cost of disposing of the semi-solid, 
nutrient-rich “sludge” residue from its sew- 
age treatment plants by drying and barging 
it to Florida and selling it for use on citrus 
groves. Now Chicago is investigating piping 
the sludge some ninety miles for use on 
farmed-out lands in Kankakee County, mi- 
nois. If this sludge could be mixed with 
refuse compost, it would make the compost 
considerably more valuable as a soll condi- 
tioner and nutrient. 

Much of our helplessness in this area arises 
because most governmental units cannot 
cope with the problems. Political leaders 
don't find much glamour in solid waste. 
“You don't see a governor putting his gold 
plaque on a landfill,” comments Dr. P, H. 
MecGauhey, director of the University of 
California’s Sanitary Engineering Research 
Laboratory at Richmond. In matters of waste 
handling, city does not speak to city, nor 
city to county. For instance, Leonard 8. Weg- 
man, an engineering consulting firm for solid 
wastes, recently worked out a cooperative 
disposal system for the three Connecticut 
towns of East Hartford, Glastonbury, and 
Manchester, The Wegman plan proposed 
modernizing East Hartford’s air-polluting, 
inadequate incinerator for use by all three 
towns with the cost to be shared by all. But 
East Hartford citizens objected to the idea 
of handling the other towns’ refuse and 
defeated the plan. 

Individual towns often spend large sums 
on their own land-filling equipment, and it 
stands idle most of the day. Meanwhile the 
town can't afford to clean up the sewage 
discharge or the air pollution that is the 
bane of the neighboring town downstream or 
downwind. Air-pollution controllers end up 
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cleaning up the air and discharging the 
wastes to rivers, while water-pollution con- 
trollers put theirs on land. The solid-waste 
controller pollutes all three. 


THE COST OF CURING AN EYESORE 


Our accustomed totting up of benefits ver- 
sus costs is difficult to apply in the instance of 
pollution, It is hard even to list all the direct 
and indirect costs of air, water, and land pol- 
lution to society—the shirts that must be 
changed twice a day, the funneling of vital 
soil nutrients and trace elements to the city 
and thence to irretrievability, the commuter's 
long, expensive haul to a cleaner suburb, the 
rat and fly eradication efforts, the foot cut 
on the beer-can tab. And how could anyone 
even attempt to put a price on an eyesore? 
But even if such calculations could be made, 
it is even more difficult to devise economic 
incentives for recognizing the long-run needs 
of large regions. How do you persuade city 
dwellers to dispose of their wastes in such a 
way as to lessen the long-term drain on agri- 
cultural or industrial resources? 

There are hopeful signs that some of the 
compartmentalization is vanishing. At sev- 
eral places, such as Northwestern University 
and the universities of Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, and Cincinnati, the air, water, and land 
pollution experts are drawing together into 
“environmental engineering” groups, where 
“waste management” is the byword and sys- 
tems engineering” the approach. And in those 
areas of the country where even minimal 
efforts haye been made toward cooperation 
among political jurisdictions, the results 
have often been impressive. One of the best 
refuse-disposal systems in the country serves 
seventy separate municipalities within Los 
Angeles County, including part of the city of 
Los Angeles itself. There collection and dis- 
posal costs—even with high land prices and 
long hauls—are among the lowest in the 
country. In the city of Los Angeles they aver- 
age $12 a ton. The municipalities achieve 
this mostly through sharing landfill sites 
and through economies of scale. Some nat- 
ural advantages, plus imaginative area-wide 
planning and careful salesmanship, appear 
to be the main reasons why the county is 
already fairly well assured on its waste-dis- 

needs through the year 2005. And, 
through their pooling of resources, the Los 
Angeles County Sanitation Districts can 
afford a staff of engineers researching vari- 
ous advanced schemes for waste transporta- 
tion and disposal for the periods after that. 

Oddly, the spirit of cooperation in Los 
Angeles County stems from the joint need 
to provide a system of drains to carry off 
torrential rainfalls. Formed in the early 
1900's, this Drainage District system later in- 
spired a unique Sanitation District system 
that built a huge network of sewerage lines 
and treatment plants to serve a large section 
of the county. Finally, after World War II, 
the county woke up to its now famous smog 
problem. In 1957 the county banned the 
thousands of individual back-yard incinera- 
tors and closed down the large municipal and 
industrial incinerators as well, It was left to 
the Sanitation Districts to find something to 
do with the 4,500 extra tons of refuse that 
would be piling up each day. 

The districts’ first move was to attempt to 
buy a huge abandoned quarry in Palos Ver- 
des, ideally suited as a site for a sanitary 
landfill, Residents in that prosperous neigh- 
borhood fought the proposed purchase, being 
all too familiar with the smokes, odors, pests, 
and general unsightliness that characterized 
the privately operated refuse dumps then 
prevalent throughout the area. The Sanita- 
tion Districts nevertheless persisted, promis- 
ing that not only would they cover each 
day's production of refuse in a nuisance-free 
way, but also that in the end the gaping 
quarry would become a landscaped com- 
munity asset for Palos Verdes. Sure enough, 
five years later a section of the scar had 
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been quietly and painlessly converted into a 
public arboretum. With this and other simi- 
lar triumphs skillfully publicized, the typical 
Los Angeles homebuyer’s objections to hav- 
ing a “garbage dump” nearby were so well 
allayed that real-estate agents have little 
trouble selling $100,000 homes overlooking a 
working landfill with the bulldozers nudging 
up alongside the terrace. Often the houses 
overlooking the fill command the highest 
prices because of the promise of a park. 

Envious officials from other cities point 
out that Los Angeles is exceptional in hav- 
ing natural canyons where refuse can be 
piled up to 600 feet deep. The districts’ chief 
engineer, John Parkhurst, counters that 
ample landfill area can usually be found 
within easy-haul distance of most munici- 
palities if (1) they can only overcome their 
mutual distrust long enough to cooperate, 
and (2) they can allay the legitimate doubts 
in the minds of nearby landholders that they 
will operate a nuisance-free landfill. Frank 
Bowerman, formerly Los Angeles County 
Sanitation Districts engineer, who did much 
of the planning for the landfills, has offered 
the New York area a free suggestion as to 
how it might solve its refuse problems. 
Bowerman, who is now working on Aerojet- 
General's waste-management research, rec- 
ommends that the trash be barged out into 
lower New York Harbor and used to construct 
an artificial island for New York’s much- 
needed new jetport. He estimates that 
enough material would be available to build 
at least one 12,000-foot runway per year. 

THE SYSTEMS APPROACH TO GARBAGE 

Whatever the disposal method, the pre- 
requisite to solving the waste-management 
dilemma is certainly some sort of regional 
approach. The regions might be small or very 
large—several villages or several states—but 
in each case they should be formed as geo- 
economic entities, rather than along political 
boundary lines. in this direction, 
Sweden recently established a new central 
agency called Statens Naturvardsverk—or 
“Nature Management Board”—that will 
attempt eventually to coordinate the han- 
dling of all waste products for the entire 
country. 

g in 1964, the state of California 
hired Aerojet-General to make a systematic 
series of studies of waste management on a 
statewide basis. Though Aerojet got off to a 
less than impressive start in its first reports, 
the company has by now developed some 
convincing adaptations of the defense in- 
dustry’s techniques of systems analysis and 
cost-benefit studies for the over-all waste 
management of large regions. In one study 
Aerojet is attempting to assess the relative 
seriousness of all the “bad effects” from 
wastes in Fresno County, California—rats 
from garbage dumps, odors from manure 
piles, air pollution from burning agricultural 
wastes, and so on. Once the sources and rela- 
tive disagreeableness of all possible pollu- 
tants are established, Aerojet will be in a 
position to compute how the county can 
spend a limited amount of money to the 
greatest advantage. Such cost-benefit studies 
can also prevent uneconomic overkill; Pro- 
fessor H. B. Gotaas, Dean of Northwestern 
University’s Technological Institute as well 
as head of the institute’s Environmental En- 
gineering Group, believes that many areas 
are proposing to make rivers and streams 
cleaner than is economically justified. The 
money might better be spent on solid-waste 
or air-pollution technology, says Gotaas. 


WAYS TO BEAT THE FREIGHT RATE 


The major cost in any solid-waste dis- 
posal scheme, whether conducted on a re- 


gional basis or not, will be collection and 


transportation. As things stand now, from 75 
to 90 percent of municipal refuse expendi- 
tures are absorbed by the armies of men and 
fleets of trucks that make the collections 
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from individual households. The members of 
New York City’s 14,000-man sanitation de- 
partment make an average of $3 an hour, 
while the 1,800 garbage trucks contribute 
substantially to the noise, traffic congestion, 
and general nuisance of the city. New York’s 
annual expenditure of nearly $130 million 
might better go for building some sort of 
automated, nuisance-free collection system. 
If long-haul transportation costs could be 
reduced, cities might find ample place for 
their residue in abandoned quarries, strip 
mines, swamps, or mountain canyons. 

New York City and Philadelphia have 
studies under way with the New York Cen- 
tral and Reading railways, respectively, to 
see whether long-haul railroad transporta- 
tion of wastes to the abandoned strip mines 
ot Pennsylvania or West Virginia would be 
feasible. Spilhaus has suggested that since 
most freight cars enter a city full and leave 
empty, it might be possible to load the dead- 
heading cars with bales of refuse. This recalls 
the laws of some medieval German towns 
that required every farm wagon bringing a 
load of produce to town to carry a load of 
municipal refuse out and dump it or plow 
it into the soil. With computers keeping 
track of railway cars, it is conceivable that 
even very long hauls might be possible, sim- 
ply by taking advantage of the random 
movement of empty cars across the country. 

The most sensible-sounding scheme for 
transporting wastes is simply to pump it 
out of town. Already Sweden and Britain 
have fitted several of their large scattered 
apartment complexes with tubes that trans- 
port bulk household refuse pneumatically to 
central incinerators as much as a mile and 
a half away. At the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor Iraj Zandi has a federally 
supported project looking into the feasi- 
bility of collecting and pumping wastes in 
a liquid slurry form. Zandi has performed ex- 
periments that appear to show that if all 
ordinary municipal refuse—paper, tin cans, 
bottles, garbage, and so on—could be ground 
up in powerful household grinders or larger 
municipal grinders, it could be mixed with 
a small amount of water from the city sewer 
system and pumped out of town, perhaps 
more cheaply than it could be trucked out, 
Zandi's experiments show that the pipes 
could be surprisingly small—one only two 
inches in diameter could easily carry the 
wastes of a town of 10,000 or 15,000. And to 
save the costs of tearing up streets and 
buildings, most of these small solid-waste 
lines might be laid inside existing sewer 
lines, which are usually built outsize to ac- 
commodate storm runoff. The pipes could 
lead to far-off places where landfill is genu- 
inely needed—perhaps to abandoned strip 
mines or low-lying swamplands. As for cost, 
Zandi points to the experience with pipelines 
used for transporting slurried coal. When the 
first 100-mile stretch of coal pipeline was 
laid in eastern Ohio, it had the effect of 
reducing the local rate for transporting coal 
by railroad. And rail transportation is 
cheaper than the truck transportation now 
used for hauling wastes. 

Going even further, Zandi envisions the 
possibility of magnetic and centrifugal sort- 
ing devices to separate metals, glass, and 
perhaps the undecomposable plastics for 
possible salvage. The remaining organic 
material then might be mixed with the semi- 
solid sludge residues from sewage treatment 
plants and manure from feedlots and the 
whole degraded biologically into compost, 
perhaps within the pipelines themselves. 

A COMSAT FOR GARBAGE 

Though much needs to be learned about 
the costs and practicality of long-distance 
refuse pipelines, one could envision networks 
of such pipelines carrying compost and sew- 
age from many sources to marginal agricul- 
tural areas. Even though the initial capital 


costs of such a system might be high, they 
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would probably be offset by low operating 
costs. More important, there would be little 
noise, odor, unsightliness, and inconvenience. 
Furthermore, the network would double as 
an irrigation and fertilization system. It 
seems likely that some sort of utility com- 
pany—wholly private like A.T. & T. or quasi- 
public like Comsat—would be best suited 
to plan, build, and operate such a regional 
network. The corporation could be paid a 
regulated price per ton or per household to 
get rid of all wastes. (Some items, such as 
bedsprings or large granite blocks from dem- 
olition, would probably still have to be 
hauled off specially, just as they are now.) 
Then such a profit-oriented company would 
try to make what extra money it could 
through cost cutting, salvage, irrigation 
charges, composting, or heat recovery. 

But garbage network or no, one thing is 
clear: waste disposal will have to be done 
differently—and soon. The present ap- 
proaches to waste handling are inadequate, 
expensive, and wasteful of natural resources. 
It appears to be only a matter of time before 
the congested areas of the U.S. will wake up 
to find garbage on their doorstep unless they 
reach out to avail themselves of the systems 
approach to waste disposal. 


HIRE THE HANDICAPPED: A 
NATIONAL DUTY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as a 
fresh influx of disabled war veterans, the 
tragic and unfortunate victims of the 
protracted conflict in Vietnam, breaks 
into our midst, it is important to renew 
our resolve that all handicapped persons 
be provided with equality of opportunity 
to be gainfully employed. 

The Spooner Advocate, a weekly news- 
paper in Spooner, Wis., whose editor is 
William W. Stewart, recently published 
a fine editorial which reflects recognition 
of this need and I commend it to the 
attention of other Senators, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hime THE HANDICAPPED 

Twenty years after the return of World 
War IIL veterans, we are witnessing a parallel 
and poignant chapter in our history. Dis- 
abled veterans are coming home from Viet- 
nam in increasing numbers. With battlefield 
scars overshadowing their futures, they face 
the uncertainties of adjustment and accept- 
ance in a society largely molded for the 
perfect. 

In the world of work to which they return, 
their path has been smoothed by the several 
million handicapped workers who, in the past 
two decades, have demonstrated that ability 
counts more than disability. Many employers 
are convinced of the sound business advan- 
tages of hiring the handicapped—a convic- 
tion based on the records of productivity, 
reliability, and loyalty set by the handi- 
capped themselves. 

Many more handicapped applicants, how- 
ever—fully rehabilitated and trained for 
work—are still waiting for a chance to prove 
their worth. Opportunities must be found for 
them, and a concerted effort is made each 
year during National Employ the Hand- 
icapped Week, which the Nation is observing 
October 1-7. 

During this week, and in fact, throughout 
the year, let us exert our social responsibility 
toward our handicapped neighbors—not to 
offer them special privileges, which they do 
not seek, but to provide equality of oppor- 
tunity. Once given the chance to work, the 
handicapped worker’s performance will be 
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his own best persuader—that it’s ability, not 
disability, that counts. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY IN VIETNAM DEBATE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 9 the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] delivered a major 
address in the Senate on party responsi- 
bility in the Vietnam debate. The Chi- 
cago Sun-Times has published a lucid 
and forthright editorial supporting Sen- 
ator Scorr’s position. The editorial 
points out that the national interest must 
not be subverted for partisan advantage 
by either political party or segment 
thereof. The editorial further points out 
that criticism simply to exploit the frus- 
trations now facing our people are clearly 
a disservice to our Nation and offer no 
solution or workable alternative to our 
present involvement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DUTCH UNCLE TALK To THE GOP 


Sen. Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania speaks 
not only as a practical politician but he is 
on sound moral and patriotic grounds when 
he warns his fellow Republicans against 
making the war in Vietnam a partisan po- 
litical issue. 

The conduct of the opposition party dur- 
ing wartime must always be in a delicate 
balance between valid opposition to the ad- 
ministration in power and American loyalty 
to the office of the President. In World War II 
and in the Korean War the people went 
through the constitutional requirement of 
a devisive election, but as a nation the citi- 
zens had to show a united front to the world. 

Now, with another presidential election 
coming up as American men fight another 
war overseas there is a natural temptation 
for Republicans to try to turn the frustra- 
tion and dissatisfaction with the war to po- 
litical advantage. To those who might be so 
tempted, Scott said that while there is room 
for dissent the Republican Party should not 
carry its criticlsm to the point where it would 
“undermine the stature of the Presidency.” 
His words were particularly directed at those 
in his party who have no clear alternatives 
to the President’s policies or who seem to 
be advocating a peace-at-any-price policy. 

We take it that Scott was not directing 
his criticism at those who agree with Mr. 
Johnson on the need to provide the maxi- 
mum possible deterrent to aggression but 
who believe as we do that he could put 
greater emphasis on getting the Commu- 
nists to the peace table by a temporary ces- 
sation of bombing. Nor were his remarks di- 
rected at those who believe escalation of the 
war would bring peace faster. He aimed at 
those who carp at the President and his 
policies simply to exploit the frustration 
with the war that is felt by everyone, Demo- 
crat and Republican alike, and whose own 
position is ambiguous or defeatist. 

Scott’s Republican credentials are unas- 
sailable. A Philadelphia lawyer and World 
War II Navy veteran, he was chairman of the 
party during the 1948 presidential campaign. 
During the Eisenhower administration he 
Was general counsel for the party. He served 
16 years in the House and nine years in the 
Senate. He remembers well the campaigns in 
other war years. So does Sen. Everett M. Dirk- 
sen of Illinois who is backing President John- 
son in the Vietnam war, regardless of the 
difference in their party affiliations. 

Frustration and dissatisfaction with the 
war, Scott says, is not a “valid justification 
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for attacks upon the President, especially in 
the light of absence of alternative courses of 
action based on anything more substantial 
than a desire to get it over with and the 
hope that the other side will behave like 
good fellows. ... When we undermine the 
stature of the Presidency and derogate from 
the prestige of its occupant, we do a dis- 
service to ourselves, our political parties and 
the nation.” 

Scott said he did not want the Commu- 
nists to gain “aid and comfort” in the belief 
they would profit by delayed peace moves 
until next year. 

John M. Bailey, Democratic national chair- 
man, was more blunt in criticizing Republi- 
cans who are trying to make the war a po- 
litical issue. 

“President Johnson seeks to prevent World 
War III,” he said. “Most Republicans are 
trying to win the 1968 election any way they 
can.. . . We must drum away, day after 
day, the theme that preventing the world 
from blowing up must take precedence over 
partisan politics.” 

Most citizens will agree to that. If the Re- 
publicans have a firm and alternative policy 
to prevent the world from blowing up—and 
are agreed on it—they can seek the Presi- 
dency on that basis. But at the moment they 
are not in agreement on Vietnam except that 
they could do better than the present occu- 
pant of the White House. That is not a per- 
suasive campaign argument. It has failed in 
other elections on other issues. Scott does his 
party members a service by reminding them 
of it. 


JUDICIAL CONFERENCE ACTION ON 
WIRETAPPING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, recently the 
press reported that the U.S. Judicial Con- 
ference endorsed wiretapping and, fur- 
ther, had endorsed specific bills. 

A close look taken by John MacKenzie, 
the able staff writer of the Washington 
Post, at the recent Judicial Conference 
action on electronic eavesdropping re- 
veals that the Federal judiciary may not 
have given wiretapping legislation its 
full endorsement. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie’s article, published in yesterday’s 
Washington Post, be printed in the Rec- 
orp. The article is entitled Approval of 
Legalized Bug by Judiciary Stirs Con- 
fusion.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPROVAL OF LEGALIZED “BuG” By JUDICIARY 
STIRS CONFUSION 
(By John P. MacKenzie) 

A close look at the recent U.S. Judicial 
Conference action on electronic eavesdrop- 
ping reveals that the Federal judiciary may 
not have given “bugging” legislation the full 
endorsement claimed by House Republicans. 

A still closer look at the way the Confer- 
ence handled the wiretap-eavesdrop contro- 
versy also raises these questions: 

Did the Conference members, 25 top Fed- 
eral judges headed by Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, fully realize what they were doing when 
they endorsed the “purposes” of pending 
wire-tap legislation? 

What is the proper role of the Conference, 
the administrative arm of the Federal judi- 
ciary, when Congress is considering contro- 
versial legislation that touches on the duties 
of judges? 

News of the Sept. 22 Conference vote 
stunned the Johnson Administration and de- 
lighted Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats. It was a severe blow to the Admin- 
istration's Rights to Privacy bill and a wind- 
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fall for supporters of electronic surveillance 
as a weapon against organized crime. 

Senators who complain frequently of judi- 
cial interference in legislative matter cited 
the Conference action with approval last 
week in successfully urging a Judiciary Sub- 
committee to add a wiretap-eavesdrop 
amendment to a pending crime bill. 

To all appearances the Conference had 
studied six pending Senate and House bills, 
rendered a considered judgment against the 
Right to Privacy proposal, which was one 
of the six bills, and embraced court-super- 
vised electronic surveillance subject only to 
amendments in line with the Supreme 
Court's latest “bugging” decision. 

The Conference had approved the report 
of its criminal law committee, headed by 
Circuit Judge George C. Edwards of Detroit, 
endorsing as “most acceptable” the “pur- 
poses” of a bill introduced last January by 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.). 

This approval was conditioned on the Mc- 
Clellan bill’s being “amended to comply with 
the standards of the opinion in Berger v. 
New York,” the June 12 Supreme Court de- 
cision striking down New York's microphone 
“bugging” law. 

The Court said a valid law would require 
more safeguards, similar to those of a con- 
ventional search warrant, for the protection 
of the person whose conversations the police 
are trying to overhear. Despite initial criti- 
cism, “bugging” advocates came to regard the 
decision as a “blueprint” for carefully drafted 
legislation. 

Jubilant over the Conference move, lead- 
ers of the House Republican Task Force on 
Crime promptly introduced the latest version 
of the wiretapping-bugging proposals and 
said their bill was “supported by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States.” 

The Task Force declared that the Confer- 
ence vote “represents the considered judg- 
ment of a purely judicial body” and was 
“volunteered and unsolicited.” 

“The impact of this report is staggering,” 
said the Task Force, and it “utterly destroys 
whatever was left of the Administration’s 
position” that all but national security 
agents’ eavesdropping should be outlawed. 

McClellan took the Senate floor to hail 
the Conference action. He called it “support 
of wiretap and eavesdrop legislation by the 
Federal judiciary.” 

The main trouble with these statements 
was that McClellan's own bill, the one chosen 
by the Judicial Conference, was only a wire- 
tap bill—and said nothing about other forms 
of eavesdropping. 

The Conference report hardly a model for 
legislators, had lent itself to McClellan’s in- 
terpretation by blending a wiretap bill with 
a “bugging” court decision, but no one who 
has studied the Conference language can say 
with assurance what it really did mean. 

Accounts differ on whether the Confer- 
ence's nine-member criminal law committee 
or the full Conference made a deliberate, 
careful choice of the McClellan bill. Judge 
Edwards said it was “no snap judgment.” 
Other sources indicated that the committee 
discussions failed to focus on differences be- 
tween particular bills and that the full Con- 
ference spent only a few minutes approving 
the Committee report. 

Conference and committee meetings were 
closed to the press and public in keeping 
with a policy designed to allow members to 
“speak freely and frankly” and encourage 
full debate of important issues. 

Chief Justic Warren declined to discuss the 
matter, and Judge Edwards said he would 
give no detailed replies to questions about 
actions of his committee or the Conference 
without the Chief Justice’s approval. 

Judge Edwards, former Detroit police com- 
missioner, is best known for his outspoken 
views on police interrogation methods and 
his vigorous support of the Supreme Court's 
1966 decision limiting the use of confessions. 
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Less well known until recently has been his 
support for court orders allowing Federal 
and State law officers to eavesdrop in or- 
ganized crime investigations. 

The choice of the McClellan bill seemed 
strange to some non-Conference experts for 
two reasons. 

First, among the half-dozen bills before 
the Conference, there was a bill dealing with 
both wiretapping and the use of hidden 
microphones. It was a bill introduced by Rep. 
William M. McCulloch (R-Ohio) in May. 

Second, the McCulloch bill had been 
drafted partly in anticipation of the Berger 
decision and clearly conformed more closely 
than the McClellan bill to the Supreme 
Court's latest pronouncement. The new Re- 
publican Task Force bill is an amended—its 
supporters say a tightened“ -version of the 
McCulloch bill. 

Further clouding the question of whether 
the Conference acted with full knowledge of 
what it was doing is the fact that the House 
Republicans were correct in calling the action 
“volunteered and unsolicited.” 

Traditionally, Conference actions approv- 
ing or disapproving pending legislation have 
been taken in response to requests from con- 
gressional committees for the judges’ views. 
At least three members of the Conference 
committee, including its chairman, Judge Ed- 
wards, were surprised last week to learn that 
Congress had not solicited their views on any 
of the six bills. It is likely that all but a few 
Conference members assumed Congress had 
asked for advice. 

The apparent basis for tackling the issue 
this year was the fact that the House Judi- 
ciary Committee had asked the Conference, 
in 1965, for its opinion on an anti-eavesdrop 
bill and the Conference had responded with 
disapproval. 

With little notice by the Conference mem- 
bership, committee chairmen and staffers of 
the Conference increasingly have been comb- 
ing the Congressional Record for legislation 
of interest to judges, referring it for consid- 
eration with or without a congressional re- 
quest. 

In this request the Conference has come a 
long way since Chief Justice Taft created its 
predecessor Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges and Chief Justice Hughes established 
its secretariat and supporting personnel in 
the Administrative Office of U.S. Courts. 

Initially the Conference concept was more 
narrowly limited to finding ways of running 
the courts more efficiently, cutting backlogs, 
clarifying court rules and the like. 

But the lines dividing judicial administra- 
tion, advisory opinions and political involve- 
ment have become increasingly fine. Bills to 
overturn Supreme Court criminal law rulings 
and “war on crime” bills for Federal aid to 
law enforcement—two other issues that 
prompted Conference votes last month—are 
highly political yet the Federal judiciary can 
argue that their effects, direct or indirect, on 
the judges’ work entitle the judges’ opinions 
to some weight. 

The new problem, dramatized by wiretap- 
eavesdrop fiasco, is that the Conference has 
failed to make careful judgments in each case 
where the issue—and the choice to seek or 
avoid involvement—is on the borderline be- 
tween court administration and the political 
thicket. 


HIGHER GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
FORECAST SHOWS NEED FOR BET- 
TER EVALUATION POLICIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in his 
speech last week to the National As- 
sociation of Business Economists, Prof. 
Murray Weidenbaum of Washington 
University estimated that total Govern- 
ment spending in fiscal 1968 would reach 
$192 billion, some $17 billion higher than 
the current fiscal year. And as Govern- 
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ment expenditures increase, so does the 
need rise for methods by which we can 
achieve maximum performance from 
each dollar spent. 

Therefore, Congress must act to in- 
sure that budget policies lead to con- 
tinued and stable economic growth. One 
area ranking among the most critical 
at present is that of the discount rate 
the Government uses in cost-benefit 
analysis. 

Because the discount rate now em- 
ployed in most long-range spending pro- 
posals is significantly lower than the 
comparable rate applied in the private 
sector, transfer of resources into the pub- 
lic accounts tends to create inflationary 
pressures and dampens overall economic 
growth. Congress must remember when it 
sanctions huge expenditures—such as 
the $4.7 billion public works appropria- 
tion approved this week—that the low 
discount rate used to justify many ex- 
pensive projects can cause serious eco- 
nomic dislocations in the future. 

According to witnesses who appeared 
in recent hearings of the Joint Economic 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Economy 
in Government, the low 314 percent dis- 
count rate now utilized in cost-benefit 
analysis must be scrapped. The witnesses 
argued that the relevant rate should be 
the rate the private sector applies to its 
investment decisions—a rate which 
would be at a minimum of 10 percent, 
and, in many cases, is as high as 15 per- 
cent. In any case, our witnesses agreed 
that the absolute floor rate for Govern- 
ment projects should be the current yield 
on long-term Government securities, 
which is around 5 percent. 

Had even the 5-percent discount rate 
been used in evaluating the public works 
appropriation, a number of projects could 
have been eliminated. As it stands, if 
Congress continues to approve spending 
requests for programs which yield low re- 
turns, the economic outlook will be one 
of ever-increasing inflationary pressures 
and sluggish growth patterns. 

Mr. President, Congress must demand 
that alternative interest rates be applied 
to future spending proposals. I have al- 
ready received such recalculations from 
two agencies on this year’s budget re- 
quests. For next year, I hope that more 
agencies will be able to analyze their pro- 
grams using various relevant discount 
rates. 


SENATOR BENNETT OPPOSES HIGH- 
WAY CUTBACK PROPOSAL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, all of 
us have been much concerned lately 
with budget cuts and reducing expendi- 
tures. Because of the seriousness of the 
problem, it behooves the administration 
to make necessary and substantial re- 
ductions in the 1968 fiscal budget. Cer- 
tainly such cuts must be made if the 
country’s economic system is to continue 
without the heavy inflationary pressures 
which a huge deficit will present us. 

I feel that the administration proposal 
to cut spending for Federal highway con- 
struction by as much as 50 percent is full 
of sound and fury and signifies nothing 
in the way of an actual budget reduction. 

This attempt to twist the collective 
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arms of Congress into passing President 
Johnson's 10-percent surtax is a spoof. 

Since Federal highway funds come out 
of a special trust fund, the highway fund 
reduction would not reduce the budget; 
thus this latest scheme to intimidate 
Congress is merely a shadow and not a 
substance of budget cutting. 

The Federal highway program is one 
which benefits all Americans immensely. 
When the President becomes serious 
about budget cutting, logical areas have 
been repeatedly spelled out for him— 
areas which may be politically sensitive 
to the President but which must be faced 
sooner or later by him. 

The Nation recognizes what is being 
done and questions the action of the 
President. I ask unanimous consent that 
two editorials, one from the Salt Lake 
Tribune, the other from the Deseret 
News, both dated October 12, which indi- 
cate the feelings of the people and the 
damaging impact of such a tactic upon 
the strikebound economy of Utah, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Oct. 12, 1967] 
Don’t RANsoM BUDGET WITH ROAD FUNDS 


The Johnson Administration’s latest econ- 
omy move, asking states to reduce highway 
construction, comes at a time when Utah, 
for one, can ill afford such frugality. And it 
shouldn’t have to. 

Really big road money dispensed through 
Washington, D.C. is for interstate, primary, 
secondary and urban highway projects and it 
is distributed from the Highway Trust Fund. 
This fund is distinct from other federal reve- 
nue sources and it is built by federal taxes 
on such things as fuel, tire and vehicle oil 
sales. Those who use the highways pay for 
highway improvements. 

Administration spokesmen maintain the 
proposed slow-down is an inflation-curbing 
device, but critics say it is the President’s 
way of enlisting the states in his battle with 
Congress over 10 per cent surcharge tax vs. 
reduced budget expenditures. 

In either case, the ends do not justify the 
means. Highway Trust Fund use has devel- 
oped carefully scheduled planning. In Utah, 
the State Road Commission and Highway De- 
partment determine construction well in ad- 
vance and employ personnel in sufficient 
numbers to meet projected goals. Arbitrary 
delays—one was imposed a year ago—pro- 
long already tardy highway completions and 
force employment dislocations all down the 
line. Any inflation-nipping contribution 
made by fund hold-backs is wiped out in 
the highway program by wasted motion and 
restarts. 

Burdened by Vietnam War, Great Society 
and ambitious space race needs, the federal 
budget is threatened with a 29 billion dollar 
deficit. Just how cutting Highway Trust Fund 
expenditures will ease that situation is difi- 
cult to understand. 

It is suggested that reduced highway con- 
struction will leave money in the trust fund 
for a “loan” to the general fund, thereby 
taking some pressure off general appropria- 
tions. Look out Peter, here comes light- 
fugered Paul again! Even if the administra- 
tion could swing this risky deal, any loans 
from the trust fund would have to be re- 
paid with interest. 

Some 180 million dollars is appropriated 
annually from the federal general fund for 
highway jobs on U.S. property—national 
forests, parks, Indian reservations—and for 
other special improvements. Word has gone 
forth from the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
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that these funds are frozen. Work on Utah's 
vehicle entry into Lake Powell recreation 
areas will suffer accordingly. Slowdowns on 
these projects is regrettable since they are 
long overdue, but fighting a prolonged 
Southeast Asia war, defeating domestic 
poverty and winning the race to the moon 
must obviously take a toll on such things 
as recreation access. 

But the overall situation is not so urgent 
as to justify retrenchment in Highway Trust 
Fund expenditures. The fund and its admin- 
istration are sound. In most states—certain- 
ly Utah—ample labor, equipment and a 
screaming need for essential roads exists to 
take advantage of available funds. The High- 
way Trust Fund was not intended for use as 
a tool to break Capitol Hill stalemates, and it 
should not be so abused. 


[From the Deseret News, Oct. 12, 1967] 
Highway CUTBACKS WouLD BE WRONG 


The Johnson Administration's latest effort 
to resolve its impasse with Congress over the 
tax increase proposal versus spending cuts is 
worse than a heavy-handed attempt at arm- 
twisting. It’s downright wastefulness, 

The Administration, in casting about for 
means to cut spending, has asked state gov- 
ernors what a cutback in federal highway 
planning and building would do to their 
states’ economies. 

Governor Rampton has answered prompt- 
ly that any cuts in Utah would hurt. With 
the economy of the state already in trouble 
because of the prolonged copper strike, a re- 
duction in construction—a depressed indus- 
try itself for nearly two years—would be es- 
pecially damaging. 

Other governors have tabbed the idea 
“blackmail,” “arm-twisting” and “dishon- 
est.” 

In point of fact, the interstate highway 
program is financed through a self-support- 
ing trust fund from fuel taxes, taxes on tires, 
oil, accessories, new trucks, buses and truck 
trailers. The fund does not come from con- 
gressional appropriation. Thus, cutbacks 
would have no effect on the anticipated $29 
billion federal budget deficit—or the case for 
a tax increase. 

Moreover, to cut back highway construc- 
tion now would be false economy. It would 
mean laying off engineers and other highly 
skilled workers who would have to be re- 
cruited again at a later date—very likely at 
increased costs. 

Better economic sense would be to con- 
tinue the highway building program at its 
present schedule, rather than to reduce it 
now and try to recoup later. 

The cost of construction, high enough as 
it is, would be even higher should the pro- 
gram be cut back and then restored in a 
year or two. Since the end of World War II, 
construction costs have risen from four to six 
per cent a year. 

In addition, there is the problem of lead 
time. On some phases of interstate construc- 
tion, it takes as much as two years to plan, 
program, buy right-of-way, and finally build 
a highway. The proposal to cut highway con- 
struction by as much as 50 per cent could 
put the whole program back by years. 

In short, there are simply so many things 
wrong with the cutback idea that it ought to 
be rejected out of hand. The Administration 
should look for economies in places where 
appropriations can actually be cut—and the 
highway program is not one of them. 


GUIDELINES FOR A SENSIBLE 
SPENDING POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent editorial in last Friday’s Wall 
Street Journal gives another powerful in- 
dictment of current Government dis- 
count rate policies. According to the edi- 
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torial, more realistic discount rates are 
desirable so that “Congress might have 
a better idea as to which projects to re- 
ject and which to pursue in advance of 
others.” Referring to present discount 
rates, the Journal editors see the interest 
rates “designed to fool the lawmakers 
with fancy figures.” 

This editorial affirms the opinion of the 
whole economics profession. In recent 
hearings of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee’s Economy in Government Subcom- 
mittee, leading economists testified that 
private sector discount rates should be 
judged as the relevant rate also for pub- 
lic projects. Use of too low a rate can 
cause inflationary pressures and lower 
overall growth. 

I urge Congress to demand that future 
proposals involving huge expenditures of 
Federal funds be analyzed through a 
series of alternative discount rates. By 
this method, Congress will better be able 
to judge which projects return positive 
benefits and, at the same time, Congress 
can rationally allocate budget outlays. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial “Toward a Sensi- 
ble Spending Policy” from the October 13, 
1967, Wall Street Journal be included in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOWARD A SENSIBLE SPENDING POLICY 


While the Federal budget in general is 
obviously out of control, Congress claims to 
be keeping careful tabs on one major part 
of it: Public works. Even there, though, the 
lawmakers are bungling the job. 

As Senator William Proxmire declared the 
other day, this Congress is pouring out bil- 
lions of dollars in a gross misallocation of our 
resources.” The lawmakers, the Wisconsin 
Democrat said, insist “on stacking the deck, 
rigging the calculations in favor of the pub- 
lic works projects.” 

How is this done? According to the Sena- 
tor, it’s partly a matter of simply ignoring 
reality. 

Any new public works project, such as a 
dam, will deliver its benefits over a period 
of years. Assuming that these benefits are 
real, some sort of monetary value can be 
placed on them. This value has to take into 
account not only what the benefits are but 
when they’re received. 

The benefits of the dam, of course, will be 
received only over a long period of time. 
Those that are expected only in the distant 
future aren’t quite as valuable as those that 
come earlier; a dollar in the hand, after all, 
is worth more now than the dollar someone 
tells you you'll get a couple of decades later. 

The value of the future benefits therefore 
is discounted. Unless the total of the dam’s 
alleged benefits equals or exceeds the cost, 
Congress will not approve it. 

For some reason, though, the future bene- 
fits are discounted at 344%, supposedly the 
Treasury's long-term cost of money. Actually 
that level is unlikely to be attained at any 
time soon, if ever; the current rate is about 
434%. Merely substituting the true rate for 
the phony, notes Senator Proxmire, would 
“prevent the appropriation of billions of dol- 
lars.” 

The troubles of Congressional cost-bene- 
fit analysis, however, run a deal deeper 
than that. To see why, let’s look at the hypo- 
thetical Federal dam in another way. 

To the extent that the dam's benefits, in 
the long run, do actually exceed its cost, the 
Government receives a “return” on its in- 
vestment. By discounting future benefits at 
3% %, Congress thus estimates an invest- 
ment return of that size. Yet few private 
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businessmen would be interested in an in- 
vestment that returned, before taxes, only 
3% %—or even 44 %. 

When the Government takes money from 
the taxpayers and invests it at 3½ , it is 
cheating the economy out of a considerably 
higher rate of return and, in the process, 
wasting the nation’s resources, if only be- 
cause it costs the Treasury more than that 
to borrow the money. When an effort is made 
to assess Federal programs on a businesslike 
basis, therefore, Senator Proxmire believes 
the discount rate used should be businesslike, 
which would rule out a great many more 
Government projects. 

Complete precision may well be impossible 
in cost-benefit analysis; a program’s boosters, 
for one thing, will always be working hard 
to overstate its benefits. Yet what such anal- 
ysis asks, in essence, is only whether a project 
will be worth its cost. That’s a question that 
should be raised not only with public works 
but throughout Government. 

If it were raised more often and answered 
more conscientiously, Congress might have 
a better idea as to which projects to reject 
and which to pursue in advance of others. 
However imperfect the guide, it would be 
more sensible than the present one, which 
seems to be designed to fool the lawmakers 
with fancy figures. 


SENATE'S FAILURE TO RATIFY PO- 
LITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN CON- 
VENTION IS INEXCUSABLE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
action of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in voting to table the Human Rights 
Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women continues to mystify me. 

This convention which merely gives 
women the right to vote and hold office 
on an equal footing with men has al- 
ready been ratified by over 50 nations. 
The rights established by this conven- 
tion are already guaranteed to every 
American woman under our Constitu- 
tion. 

I urge the committee to reconsider its 
action of tabling this convention. Be- 
cause I believe the statement of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States will be of great interest and value 
to my colleagues, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Ap Hoc SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS, MARCH 8, 1967, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 

In 1965, at a symposium on “International 
Law and Human Rights” held in Washing- 
ton, Elihu Lauterpacht, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England, said: “Human rights 
can be considered on two planes, the na- 
tional and the international. One of the 
most interesting phenomena in the protec- 
tion of human rights is the interconnection 
between national and international activity 
in the field. International consciousness of 
human rights has grown out of national 
awareness of the problem; and its turn, con- 
temporary national concern with the situa- 
tion in many parts of the world itself stems 
from the extent of such international aware- 
ness,” 


It is apparent that when the late President 
Kennedy, in July of 1963, asked the Senate 
to ratify three United Nations Conventions 
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he had much the same philosophy. In asking 
for ratification of the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women; the Supplemen- 
tary Convention on Slavery and the Forced 
Labor Convention the President said: “The 
fact that our Constitution already assures 
us these rights does not entitle us to stand 
aloof from documents which project our own 
heritage on an international scale. The day 
to day unfolding of events makes it ever 
clearer that our own welfare is interrelated 
with the rights and freedoms assured the 
people of other nations. The United States 
cannot afford to renounce responsibility of 
the very fundamentals which distinguish our 
government from all forms of tyranny.” 

The National Council of Women of the 
United States concurs, in deep convictions 
with these views. The purpose of the Coun- 
cil, founded in 1888 is to “serve the highest 
good of the family, the community and the 
state.” 

From its inception the Council included 
women of all races, creeds and traditions. 
Needless to say we have done all possible to 
promote these Conventions nationally. For 
example, in 1962 we sent a memorandum to 
all of our national affiliates on the implica- 
tions of the Supplementary Convention on 
Slavery and on the estimated extent of its 
existence in the world of today. 

Our Nationa] Council is an affiliate of the 
International Council which has affiliates in 
60 countries, the list of which is appended 
hereto. A number of these countries are de- 
veloping or newly emerging, having prob- 
lems with which these three Conventions 
deal. We in the United States are only re- 
cently freed of the handicaps which face 
our sister countries. Not a half century has 
elasped since women here have achieved 
their political rights. Peonage and debt bond- 
age have been wiped out only within the life 
span of many of us. 

The 19th Amendment to our Constitution 
secured the political rights of women. It has 
been pointed out that the Forced Labor Con- 
vention falls within the scope of the 13th 
Amendment. We ratified the 1926 Anti- 
Slavery Convention. Consistency requires 
that we should ratify these conventions 
under consideration. 

Though my orgnization is sure that the 
majority of Americans abjure the practices 
which these treaties seek to eliminate, we 
are powerless to take deliberate measures to 
eliminate them elsewhere. Article 2 of the 
United Nations Charter specifically prohibits 
any nation from interfering with the inter- 
nal affairs of other countries. However, there 
is the fact that we need not and should not 
sit back in the snug security of our own 
professed righteousness but should fulfill 
our moral obligation to the rest of the world 
by setting an example in ratifying these 
Conventions, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 498, S. 2171. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2171) 
to amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, so as to accord with cer- 
tain decisions of the courts. 
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The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill. 


PRAYER DELIVERED BY RABBI SOL 
ROSENBERG 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 15, of this year, a testimonial din- 
ner was held in my honor in Chicago— 
and, I might say, a very fruitful dinner, 
indeed. 

A very distinguished rabbi from Van 
Nuys, Calif., came to deliver the invoca- 
tion. His name is Sol Rosenberg, I have 
known him a long time. He uttered a 
very eloquent prayer. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
prayer be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRAYER DELIVERED BY RABBI SOL ROSENBERG, OF 
Van Nuys, CALIF., ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR HON. EVERETT 
McKINLEY DIRKSEN, CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, 
INTERNATIONAL BALLROOM, FRIDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 15, 1967 
Eternal our Father: Behold in blessing, 

we pray Thee, this happy gathering of Thy 

illustrious sons of the United States Senator 
from Illinois, Everett McKinley Dirksen. 

Paraphrasing the popular verse in the Book 
of Eccleasticus, “Let us now praise a famous 
man.“ 

In these troubled and uncertain times, 
Everett Dirksen does not sound an uncer- 
tain trumpet. His every utterance is a reveille 
a clarion call for action and commitment, 
He is a dramatic and effective reproach to 
the strident prophets of doom whose legions 
unhappily increase day after day. 

A lover of God and obedient to God's word 
treasured in the sacred Bible, he is an elo- 
quent tribune of the people and the public 
conscience and a faithful steward of the 
national ideals of our beloved land. 

In the fullest meaning of the word, 
O Father, he is a Leader par excellence and 
as such, the public clamor does not so much 
command his mind as his tempered wisdom 
and his passion for right and justice and 
equity for all men. A great leader of his his- 
toric political party he does not kneel before 
blind partisan strife. If loyalty to his party 
is one of his rightful concerns, his para- 
mount and abiding loyalty remains the well- 
being of the people and the trust of his 
Office. 

The Land of Lincoln has sent to the Capi- 
tol many distinguished sons and among her 
most honored names will remain the name 
of Everett McKinley Dirksen—a model of 
excellence, of dignity, of integrity and of 
courage. 

Thy blessing, O Father is infinitely more 
than the praise of mortal flesh. We therefore 
commend to Thee, O God for Thy blessing 
our friend and our leader—Everett McKinley 
Dirksen. Grant him and his loved ones 
abundant good health and powers to sustain 
him in meeting the tests and trials of tomor- 
row to the end that the ceaseless struggle 
for man’s freedom and dignity may enjoy 
the leadership and inspiration of Everett 
McKinley Dirksen for many more years to 
come. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
HARRIS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 
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WELFARE PROGRAMS NEED HUMAN 
TOUCH—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 400 AND 401 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Fi- 
nance Committee is currently consider- 
ing H.R. 12080, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. As a member of 
that committee who has been actively 
engaged in the consideration of this bill, 
and as a result of certain personal studies 
I have made, I am today submitting two 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
me to H.R. 12080. 

I believe that our welfare programs 
can and must have more of the human 
touch. 

In my recent travels to various parts 
of the United States and in personal con- 
versations with those who are recipients 
of welfare programs, I find that there is 
great and growing hostility on the part of 
the poor against the effect and opera- 
tion of many of these programs which 
are intended for their benefit. 

There is a great and growing shortage 
of trained, professional social workers, 
the result being that harried, overworked 
social workers come to be regarded by 
many welfare recipients as persons who 
only enforce the law against the poor, 
rather than the friendly, helpful advisers 
they could and should be, working ac- 
tively to assist recipients toward better 
lives and the realization of greater op- 
portunities. 

Moreover, unfortunately, I have found 
that there continues to be the lingering 
feeling in the minds of many people in 
this country that the poor should be pun- 
ished for their poverty, and, therefore, 
are not entitled to the same treatment, 
quality of services and humane consid- 
erations that are extended to those who 
are not poor. Mr. President, I can say— 
and I have been poor—that being poor is 
punishment enough. 

Mr. President, I submit my first 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
me to H.R. 12080. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, and that it be printed and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 400) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

On page 107, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
a new Section 201 and renumber succeeding 
sections, such new Section 201 to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 201. Section 2(a)(5), section 1002 
(a) (5), section 1402 (a) (5), section 1602(a) 
(5), and section 1902(a)(4) of the Social 
Security Act (as amended by this Act) are 
amended by inserting ‘A’ immediately preced- 
ing the word ‘provide’ in each; and by add- 
ing at the end of each such section the fol- 
lowing new language: ‘and (B) provide for 
the training and effective use of paid sub- 
professional staff, with particular emphasis 
on the full-time or part-time employment 
of recipients and other persons of low in- 
come, as Community Service Aids, in the 
administration of the plan and for the use 
of nonpaid or partially paid volunteers in a 
Social Service Volunteer program in provid- 
ing services to applicants and recipients and 
in assisting any advisory committees estab- 
lished by the State agency.“ 
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On page 110, between lines 16 and 17, in- 
sert a new subsection (2) and renumber 
su subsections, such new subsection 
(2) to read as follows: 

(2) Section 402(a)(5) of such Act (as 
redesignated by section 202 (a) of this Act) 
is amended by inserting ‘A’ immediately pre- 
ceding the word ‘provide’; and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new language: 
‘and (B) provide for the training and effec- 
tive use of paid subprofessional staff, with 
particular emphasis on the full-time or part- 
time employment of recipients and other 
persons of low income, as Community Service 
Aids, in the administration of the plan and 
for the use of nonpaid or partially paid 
volunteers in a social service volunteer pro- 
gram in providing services to applicants and 
recipients and in assisting any advisory com- 
mittees established by the State agency.’” 

On page 164, line 12, after the comma, in- 
sert the following new language: “except 
that such plan shall provide for the training 
and effective use of paid subprofessional 
staff with particular emphasis on the full- 
time or part-time employment of recipients 
and other persons of low income, as Commu- 
nity Service Aids, in the administration of 
the plan and for the use of nonpaid or par- 
tially paid volunteers in a social service 
volunteer program in providing services to 
applicants and recipients and in assisting 
any advisory committees established by the 
State agency”. 

On page 186, line 21, insert “A” immedi- 
ately preceding the word “provides”; and on 
line 3, page 187, after the semicolon, insert 
the following new language: “and (B) pro- 
vides for the training and effective use of 
paid subprofessional staff, with particular 
emphasis on the full-time or part-time em- 
ployment of recipients and other persons of 
low income, as Community Service Aids, in 
the administration of the plan and for the 
use of nonpaid or partially paid volunteers 
in a Social Service Volunteer program in pro- 
viding services to applicants and recipients 
and in assisting any advisory committees 
established by the State agency;”. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment requires that State public 
welfare agencies provide in their State 
plans, in regard to assistance and serv- 
ices for the aged, the blind, the disabled, 
and needy families, mothers, and chil- 
dren, for the effective use and training 
of paid subprofessional staff, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the full-time or 
part-time employment of recipients and 
other persons of low income, as “Com- 
munity Service Aids,” and for the use 
of nonpaid or partially paid volunteers 
in a social service volunteer program in 
providing services to applicants and 
recipients and assisting any advisory 
committees established by such State 
agencies, 

There are several and very important 
reasons why this amendment should be 
adopted. 

First, a Task Force on Social Work 
Education and Manpower, which made 
its report a year agn, stated that we will 
need 100,000 additional social workers 
by 1970 if we are to meet just the needs 
of agencies whose work is related to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Moreover, President Johnson, 
in his message to Congress, cited the 
need for over 12,000 new professional so- 
cial workers immediately. 

To meet this growing need for trained, 
professional social workers, we have only 
68 graduate schools of social work in the 
United States, conferring only about 
3,500 such degrees a year. Undergraduate 
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programs in social work are in an even 
poorer position to meet the social work 
manpower needs which exist today. 

Letters and telegrams, which I have 
received from Oklahoma and throughout 
the Nation, spell out the meaning of this 
shortage in terms of specifics. For in- 
stance, in Allegheny County, Pa., in 1966, 
13 percent of the budgeted welfare posi- 
tions requiring masters degrees in social 
work were vacant, and 20 percent were 
filled by those without full academic 
credentials. I am told that the situation 
in many sections of my home State of 
Oklahoma and throughout the Nation is 
even more acute. 

Mr. President, because of this severe 
present and projected shortage in trained 
professional social workers, I strongly 
support the Social Work and Manpower 
Training Act, which has been incorpo- 
rated into H.R. 12080, to authorize $5 
million for each of the 3 succeeding 
fiscal years for grants to institutions of 
higher education having accredited pro- 
grams in social work. This measure must 
be passed if we are to meet our dire 
shortage of social work manpower, and I 
believe it will be passed. 

But, while we must continue to place 
our main emphasis in the administration 
of welfare programs on trained profes- 
sional social workers, my amendment to 
H.R. 12080 would unlock a great, pres- 
ently untapped source of additional 
workers community service aids and 
social service volunteers. I am informed 
that as many as 40,000 subprofessionals 
will be needed by 1973 if we are to pro- 
vide the manpower needed for present 
welfare programs related to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. President, there are also other and 
very compelling reasons why this amend- 
ment should be adopted, in addition to 
the fact that, unless we open the door to 
the use of community service aids and 
social service volunteers, we will never 
be able, fast enough, to open the man- 
power bottleneck in social work. The in- 
stitution of these two new programs by 
State public welfare agencies would also 
have great effect, I believe, in further 
humanizing welfare services and in mak- 
ing them more responsive to the needs 
of the poor. 

If the community service aid program 
is instituted in State welfare agencies, 
so that the poor, themselves, and those 
who would otherwise be on welfare could 
work side by side with and under the 
direction of trained professional social 
workers in programs for assistance and 
services to the aged, the blind, the dis- 
abled and needy families, mothers and 
children, these programs would be much 
more effective in helping such recipients 
toward better lives and widened oppor- 
tunities. 

It is intended that particular effort 
would be made to use men, not just 
women alone, as community service aids. 
It is intended, also, that these Commu- 
nity service aids would be recruited, pri- 
marily, from the poor and from those 
who would otherwise, except for their 
salaries under such programs, be recipi- 
ents of welfare, to work in the communi- 
ties in which they live. These people will 
be far better able to communicate with 
the welfare recipients, better able to ex- 
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plain public assistance and other com- 
munity programs to them and better able 
to help those who administer State pub- 
lic welfare programs make such pro- 
grams most effective and most helpful. 

Mr. President, my wife and I recently 
visited Morgan School, in Washington, 
D.C., which is now beginning a very ex- 
citing 3-year experimental program, in 
cooperation with Antioch College, 
whereby the local community will have 
greater control over the policies and per- 
sonnel, I was particularly impressed with 
the program recently instituted there 
whereby community residents have been 
employed as sub-professional teacher 
aids. The use of such teacher aids by and 
from the community, working with and 
under a professional teacher, has not 
only reduced the teacher-pupil ratio, 
which is very important, but also is prov- 
ing to be very helpful in bringing about 
much-improved communication among 
the teachers, pupils and parents and a 
better awareness by the teachers of the 
special needs and problems of the chil- 
dren. 

I believe that the community service 
aid program, established in the State 
public welfare agencies, would have the 
same kind of greatly needed effect in im- 
proving welfare programs and in help- 
ing to eliminate the rather bitter hos- 
tility and resentment which many wel- 
fare recipients feel toward those who ad- 
minister such programs. 

Additionally, and of equally great im- 
portance, is the fact that the community 
service aid program, when established in 
each of the States, would help put more 
income in the hands of the poor in a 
manner which would allow them a feel- 
ing of increased dignity and self-respect. 
They would not be performing busy work 
or make work. They would be performing 
real and much-needed service. 

I feel, Mr. President, that this coun- 
try cannot begin to meet the health, edu- 
cation, welfare and other social needs of 
our people in the years ahead unless we 
provide for greatly expanded use of sub- 
professionals. We have made a bare be- 
ginning in this respect in some areas, 
such as health and education. These be- 
ginnings must be expanded and the con- 
cept of subprofessional staff must be 
broadened, not only in the welfare sys- 
tem, as my amendment attempts to do, 
but in many other agencies as well, such 
as the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Employment Sery- 
ice, police systems, and others. In no 
other way will we be able to meet the 
manpower needs in these fields. In no 
other way can we help make these pro- 
grams as responsive as they must be to 
the needs of the people they serve. 

By so doing, as I have said, we would 
also allow poor people a greater oppor- 
tunity for increased income, while doing 
useful work. As I have traveled about 
America, studying firsthand the prob- 
lems of poverty, both rural and urban, 
I have seen or heard of no greater need 
than the need for jobs and better jobs. 
I am among those who support such 
measures as emergency employment and 
tax incentive for private jobs and train- 
ing where the poor people are. My 
amendment, providing for community 
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service aids, would be a very important 
step in the same direction. 

This amendment especially commends 
itself for adoption by the Senate, in that 
by filling some positions in welfare staffs 
with those who would otherwise, them- 
selves, be recipients of welfare, we will 
be saving the amount of welfare payment 
against the total amount of the salary 
paid. 

Mr. President, the poor are not ig- 
norant and without skills. Many have 
much sensitivity, keen insights, valuable 
communication ability, and strong desire 
for productive, worthwhile work, all of 
which this country needs and must 
utilize. 

Especially this session should this 
amendment be adopted, providing for 
community service aids, because of the 
fact that under H.R. 12080, as it will 
probably be reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, we will be expanding 
the programs for day care centers and 
for family planning. The expansion of 
these programs is greatly needed and will 
place even further strains on already 
acute manpower shortages. My amend- 
ment would provide for the use of 
mothers now receiving aid to families 
with dependent children to be employed 
and trained, themselves, to help staff 
such day care centers under special pro- 
fessional guidance and direction and to 
help carry out the family planning pro- 


gram. 

Lastly, the community service aid pro- 
gram would be one of hope and widened 
opportunity for many people who could 
work upward in the welfare staff posi- 
tions and make such work their life work, 
their permanent careers, with their 
status and salaries increasing as their 
ability and experience increase. 

In summary, the community service 
aid program offers an important and 
greatly needed avenue by which welfare 
services may be improved and thousands 
of the poor may be given real hope and 
widened opportunities and a chance to 
break out of the cycle of poverty. 

The other part of my first amendment 
would institute in each of the welfare 
programs in each State the use of so- 
cial service volunteers. This program, 
too, as I have indicated, could do much 
to relieve the strains of the welfare man- 
power shortage which our country 
faces. It would, also, as I have indicated, 
help to further humanize these welfare 
programs by bringing in contact with 
welfare recipients people who cared 
enough about them and their problems to 
give voluntarily of themselves. 

Moreover, this volunteer program 
would start to fill a desperate need which 
exists in this country for middle-class 
people, personally, to know more about 
poor people, their living conditions, their 
problems, their needs and their desires. 
Too many of us, Mr. President, never see 
any poor people and have no awareness 
that they or their problems really exist. 
How easy it is for us, then, to callously 
dismiss any suggestions aimed at pro- 
viding better lives and better opportunity 
for poor people on the grounds that all 
such suggestions are politically moti- 
vated or are visionary do good schemes. 

But poverty is real, and so are poor 
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people. And, as American citizens become 
more aware of these real facts, which is 
difficult in these days of high-speed cars 
and expressways and ever-growing sub- 
urbs, their innate decency compels them 
to become involved and to support solu- 
tions to the problems of poverty. 

The two greatest forces at work upon 
our society and upon all of us today are 
the desire that each of us has to have 
more control over the decisions which 
govern our lives and the desire for 
widened avenues to be of service to oth- 
ers. The community service aid program 
is designed to give poor people and wel- 
fare recipients a greater voice in the 
programs intended for their benefit, 
through the use of subprofessional staff 
in the administration of such programs 
and in assisting advisory committees es- 
tablished by State welfare agencies. 

The social service volunteer program is 
designed to provide another and very 
important avenue for all American citi- 
zens, young and old, to give of themselyes 
to others. There is no greater work in 
life than service to others. American citi- 
zens know this—it is the foundation of 
our country—and they will respond to 
widened opportunities for service to oth- 
ers, as VISTA, the Peace Corps, and other 
such programs so clearly show. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is already authorized by 
present law to allow Federal grants to 
States for public assistance programs to 
be used to help support volunteer serv- 
ices, either through 100 percent funding 
for demonstration projects or through 75 
percent funding for a regular staff activ- 
ity. 

Where volunteer welfare programs 
have been instituted they have been won- 
derfully successful. In Cincinnati volun- 
teers have become the men in the lives 
of several boys who otherwise would be 
largely without male influence as they 
grow toward manhood. Under this fine 
volunteer project, operating with the 
joint sponsorship of the Hamilton 
County Department of Public Welfare, 
the Cincinnati Union Bethel Neighbor- 
hood Center, the Cincinnati Boy’s Club 
and the public schools of the area, 22 vol- 
unteers have each taken two boys, with 
whom they spend at least 24 hours and 
one Saturday a month, as their proteges. 

In St. Paul, Minn., the Ramsey County 
Welfare Department and the Girl Scouts 
Council have worked out a program by 
which Girl Scouts and Brownies visit 
elderly people in nursing homes and per- 
form small but needed tasks, such as 
writing letters, reading, running errands, 
and doing many other appreciated 
things. 

The Lane County Department of Pub- 
lice Welfare and the Lutheran Families 
Service Agency in Eugene, Oreg., using 
the volunteer services of a lawyer and a 
doctor, organized institutes whereby 
mothers who were receiving help from 
the aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren program can ask questions about 
medical and legal problems and join in 
the discussion, gaining not only knowl- 
edge but much self confidence by having 
their questions treated seriously by im- 
portant people. 

Here in the District of Columbia, the 
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Department of Public Welfare and the 
Health and Welfare Council of the Na- 
tional Capital Area in Junior Village have 
instituted a special speech therapy proj- 
ect, using volunteer speech therapists 
and other adults, for dependent and ne- 
glected children. 

These programs, Mr. President, show 
some of the things which can be done. 
They indicate that American citizens will 
respond in a marvelous way if they are 
given an opportunity to help other peo- 
ple. These programs must be greatly ex- 
panded. 

Idealism is not dead in this country; 
far from it, it is very much alive and 
growing. Young people, particularly, 
know that idealism is real and practical. 
Working in the Peace Corps and VISTA, 
many Americans are helping to prove 
more and more each day that idealism is 
the pragmatism of our age. 

These beginning volunteer programs 
in public welfare agencies, VISTA, Peace 
Corps, SCORE in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and others, must be con- 
tinued and encouraged, and similar pro- 
grams must be instituted, not only the 
social service volunteer program, re- 
quired by my amendment to be estab- 
lished by State public welfare agencies, 
but in many other programs as well. 

It is intended that the Social Service 
Volunteer might be recruited and trained 
for a totally nonpaid task, or, like the 
VISTA and Peace Corps volunteer or 
Teacher Corpsman, might be recruited 
and trained for a particular period of 
partly compensated service, perhaps 
leading eventually to a social work or 
other career in a broad range of social 
concerns, 

Mr. President, I now submit the second 
amendment to be proposed by me to 
H.R. 12080. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
and that it be printed and appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 401) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

On page 207, after line 21, insert a new sec- 
tion 405 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 405. Title VII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (as amended by this Act) is hereby 
amended by adding a new Section 707 at the 
end thereof, such new section to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 707. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall make a study 
of and recommendations concerning the 
means by which and the extent to which the 
staff of State public welfare agencies may 
better serve, advise, and assist applicants 
for or recipients of assistance in securing the 
full protection of local, State, and Federal 
health, housing and related laws and in help- 
ing them make most effective use of public 
assistance and other in the com- 
munity and the extent to which the State 
public assistance program may be used as a 
means of enforcing local, State, and Federal 
health, housing and related laws. The Secre- 
tary shall report the results of such study 
and make recommendations, including the 
necessary changes in the Social Security Act, 
to the Congress no later than July 1, 1968.“ 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment directs the Secretary of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare tomakea 
study of and recommendations concern- 
ing the means by which and the extent to 
which the staff of State public welfare 
agencies may better serve, advise, and 
assist applicants or recipients of assist- 
ance in securing the full protection of 
local, State, and Federal health, housing 
and related laws and in helping them 
make most effective use of public assist- 
ance and other programs available to 
them. Such study and recommendations 
of the Secretary would also include the 
extent to which the State public assist- 
ance programs may be used as a means 
of enforcing local, State, and Federal 
health, housing, and related laws. 

Under the amendment, the Secretary 
would be required to report the results 
of such study and make his recommen- 
dations, including the necessary changes 
in the Social Security Act, to the Con- 
gress no later than July 1, 1968. 

This amendment is complimentary to, 
though independent of, the first amend- 
ment I submitted. It, too, seeks to make 
the public welfare programs more ef- 
fective and more responsive to the needs 
of the poor. Partly because of the exam- 
ple and activities of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, but mainly because 
of the spirit which has pervaded the ad- 
ministration of President Johnson, as 
well as the administration of the late 
President John F. Kennedy, more and 
more Federal agencies and departments 
are commencing active, rather than pas- 
sive, programs to carry out the duties 
assigned them. I believe our welfare pro- 
grams can and should do more of the 
same. 

Recently, when I was in East Harlem 
in New York City, I visited a small store- 
front youth office, first established with 
OEO summer funds. This project has 
recruited and organized young people 
in the area for community purposes, One 
of the activities of this group of young 
people is to help welfare recipients se- 
cure enforcement of the New York So- 
cial Services Law, which allows the wel- 
fare department to stop rent being paid 
a houseowner who is guilty of serious 
code violations in his rental housing. I 
visited one apartment, the occupant of 
which, a welfare recipient, is being as- 
sisted by this group of young men. She 
lives in unbelieveably deplorable condi- 
tions. The ceiling in the bathroom had 
recently fallen, the toilet does not func- 
tion, and there are numerous other code 
violations. Because these young men had 
searched out this lady, had advised her 
of her rights and had assisted her in 
claiming them, the terrible conditions 
in which she and her children had been 
living are being corrected. 

Mr. President, I was very much im- 
pressed with the worthwhile work these 
young men have undertaken. But, I was 
immediately struck with a question of 
why this service to this welfare recipient 
had not long since been previously per- 
formed by the welfare worker who visits 
in her home regularly and who, there- 
fore, must have been well aware of its 
code violations. I asked myself why the 
Federal Government should have to pro- 
vide funds to a new group to bring about 
results intended by an existing program, 
the welfare program, which receives 
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great amounts of Federal funds also. 
Would it not be far more effective to 
help the welfare agency achieve these 
results which are clearly within its juris- 
diction? Why cannot the welfare worker 
search out such people who have legal 
rights that are being transgressed? This 
actually would take no searching out, 
since welfare recipients are regularly and 
frequently visited in their homes by wel- 
fare workers. Why cannot the social 
worker advise welfare recipients of such 
legal rights? Why cannot the social 
worker assist such people in properly fil- 
ing any such complaints? 

Mr. President, I believe there is no 
reason why we cannot do a better job 
through the regular staff of State public 
welfare agencies of serving, advising, and 
assisting welfare recipients as to their 
rights under local, State, and Federal 
housing, health, and related laws. I be- 
lieve there is no reason why we cannot 
do a better job through the regular staff 
of public welfare agencies in serving, ad- 
vising, and assisting welfare recipients 
in making full use of existing welfare and 
other programs available to them in their 
community. 

This second amendment will authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make a study and 
come up with the recommen to 
do exactly that. 

Recently, also, I visited in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant community of New York 
City. While there, as I have in many 
other parts of the country where poor 
people live, I found that some merchants 
take advantage of welfare recipients in 
the prices they charge and in the terms 
of credit they extend. For example, one 
grocery store in Bedford-Stuyvesant in- 
creases its grocery prices approximately 
15 percent on each of the two times per 
month when welfare checks are deliv- 
ered to local residents. Tied to the mer- 
chant by his extension of credit during 
the balance of each month, the individual 
welfare recipient doing business at that 
store is virtually powerless to do any- 
thing about this kind of exploitation. 

I have seen areas in rural America 
where welfare recipients, clustered 
around a country store, are virtually in 
the old “company store” situation, and 
each month, with little knowledge of 
what they really owe for previous credit 
and unable to do anything about having 
to pay increased prices for what they buy, 
turn over their full checks to the store 
owner. 

In another city of America, until some 
of the poor people got together and 
secured a lawyer to go with them as they 
paid their bills, a merchant was found 
to be keeping false records on the 
amounts owed him by welfare recipients, 
and, if he had not been made to render 
true charges, they would never in their 
lives have been able to get out of debt 
for the things they bought from him 
at inflated prices, 

All over America the poor are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of this kind of 
exploitation, but, since they are mostly 
unorganized and powerless, such knowl- 
edge brings them not results, but frustra- 
tion. In many areas, programs funded by 
the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
are helping to rectify some of these con- 
ditions, and this is a great improvement. 
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But, Mr. President, once again, the ques- 
tion which occurs to me is: Why should 
the Federal Government be spending 
money in one program to make another, 
which it also funds, more effective? In 
other words, could not welfare agencies 
better advise their recipients on buying 
and on credit? Can they not actually 
help them enforce their rights? In some 
cities adjacent to military bases, there 
is no question that military people would 
be living in substandard housing or be 
subject to mistreatment by some few 
avaricious merchants, except for the 
pressure which the Military Establish- 
ment has long had the power and incli- 
nation to bring to bear on their behalf. 
Why cannot the same kind of service 
be performed by welfare agencies whose 
personnel are constantly in touch with 
virtually every aspect of the lives of the 
welfare recipients they serve? 

These are some of the important ques- 
tions which the study directed by my 
second amendment would seek to answer. 
The Secretary would look into these mat- 
ters in a careful manner and make rec- 
ommendations for legislative and other 
action required for their correction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the distinguished 
Senators from Michigan [Mr. Hart] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], may be added as cosponsors of 
both these amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, through- 
out America public welfare agencies are 
overworked and understaffed and doing 
a difficult but commendable job. I do not 
mean to condemn them, but to help 
them. My amendments are intended to 
help public welfare agencies do a better, 
more pleasant, and more lastingly 
beneficial job for the people whom they 
serve and who are rightly entitled to our 
concern, I hope the amendments will be 
adopted. 


THE IRON AND STEEL ORDERLY 
TRADE ACT OF 1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Grirrin in the chair). Pursuant to the 
previous order, the Chair now recognizes 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. 

Mr. HARTKE. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I introduce today, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and 34 fellow Sen- 
ators, a bill to provide for orderly trade 
in iron and steel mill products which is 
intended to maintain the viability of our 
vital steel industry. 

This bill, I believe, is a moderate and 
reasonable approach for meeting a clear 
and well-documented need. Many of us 
have for some time recognized growing 
problems within this major industry. 
Last year many of my colleagues joined 
with me in providing that a complete 
study of steel imports be made under the 
auspices of the Finance Committee. That 
study is now available to the committee 
so that it can make the best possible 
judgment in this matter. 

Mr. President, the Congress today is 
again faced with coming to grips with 
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the hard realities of the implications of 
a free trade policy. I certainly favor the 
ultimate achievement of free trade, we 
are all aware of the advantages that will 
accrue from it. I support the purposes 
of the Kennedy round. But while reduc- 
tions in tariff may represent steps to- 
ward free trade, they are hardly the 
whole story. Tariffs are simply one of the 
most obvious and easily identifiable trade 
barriers. It is simply naive and unwise 
for us to pretend that we can ignore 
nontariff barriers. There are economic 
and political factors that can be and are 
structured in such a way as to prevent 
free trade. This is especially the case in 
world trade of steel, where most coun- 
tries recognize how crucial steel produc- 
tion is to their economies and in particu- 
lar to their national security. Our 
Government cannot continue to ignore 
these factors. We too must act in our 
national interest. I believe that with 
this bill we can act in a moderate way 
that gives a guarantee to our Nation that 
our steel industry will be kept viable and 
at the same time provide reasonable ar- 
rangements by which foreign steel pro- 
ducers may share in our market and its 
growth. 

The Iron and Steel Orderly Trade Act 
of 1967, I will say again, can be described 
as a moderate quota bill. It limits im- 
ports in any year to 9.6 percent of recent 
consumption, the average amount of 
steel consumed in the United States dur- 
ing the 3 years preceding each quota 
year. Product and country of origin 
limitations also apply based upon their 
percentage share of total imports during 
the 3-year base period. 

These limitations are to be established 
by agreement negotiated by the Presi- 
dent with supplying nations. Imports 
from any nation which does not enter 
such an agreement will be limited to a 
percentage of recent consumption equal 
to the percentage of consumption sup- 
plied by that nation during a longer base 
period 1959-66. 

The quota program will be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Commerce. 
He is empowered to remedy any local 
injury caused by a shift in geographic 
import patterns. He is also directed to 
review the program after quotas have 
been in effect for 5 years, and recom- 
mend to Congress the continuation, 
modification or termination of quota 
relief. Thus, under the terms of this bill 
imports may continue to take almost 
10 percent of the domestic market for 
iron and steel mill products. 

Those with reservations about sup- 
porting such a bill as this may ask why 
it is necessary. I would respond by saying 
that the evidence is now clear that steel 
import quotas reasonably fitted to the 
overall needs of both foreign and do- 
mestic manufacturers are required in 
the broad public interest. Without them, 
we can expect a steady weakening of 
the domestic steel industry and, thus, a 
growing threat to our national security. 

Consider these facts for the moment: 
In the past 10 years exports of steel mill 
products have dropped from 5.3 million 
tons annually to 1.7 million tons, while 
imports have gone from just over 1 mil- 
lion tons to about 11 million tons. That 
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is a net change of over 13 million tons of 
steel, and this year imports are higher 
than ever. 

In the first 8 months of 1967, imports 
were even larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1966, whereas the domestic 
market was considerably smaller. From 
1957 to 1966 apparent consumption of 
steel mill products in the United States 
rose from 76 million to 99 million tons. 
During the same period, shipments by 
our steel industry rose from 80 million 
to 90 million tons and exports dropped 
from 5 million to less than 2 million tons. 
A 30-percent consumption increase with 
a production increase of only 13 percent 
indicates a serious problem in the indus- 
try. 
The problem is caused by cheap im- 
ports. In 1957, steel imports were 1.5 
percent of United States apparent con- 
sumption. In the 10 years since 1957 we 
have seen imports multiply about ten- 
fold, while consumption has increased 
by less than one-third, and exports have 
declined by nearly two-thirds. Eleven 
million tons of offshore steel entered this 
country last year, to claim 10.9 percent 
of our domestic steel market, and so far 
this year, as we have seen, imports are 
running about 11.6 percent of domestic 
apparent consumption. Steel imports last 
year were valued at almost $1 billion. 

Ten years ago imports were concen- 
trated in products involving relatively 
simple technology. Since that time, how- 
ever, expansion of foreign steel mill 
facilities has been heavily concentrated 
in highly sophisticated sheet mills. Mar- 
ket penetration in hot and cold rolled 
sheet has increased alarmingly in the 
last 5 years, particularly in certain 
specialty steel categories. Imports of cold 
rolled stainless steel sheet, for example, 
which accounted for only 5.7 percent of 
the American market in 1962, had shot 
up to 20.6 percent of the market by 1966. 

While the penetration of the U.S. mar- 
ket varies by product or region, no im- 
portant steel product line or market area 
is immune to the impact of imports. The 
installation of large-scale and ultra- 
modern equipment by European and 
Japanese producers has enabled them to 
compete with similar equipment here 
and to ship large quantities of the most 
sophisticated steel products to this coun- 
try. Cheap water transportation permits 
them to invade not only coastal markets 
but also the industrial heartland of the 
United States. Although almost 20 per- 
cent of the market has been taken by 
imports on the west coast in recent years, 
the greatest increase in imports has oc- 
curred in the midwest, the largest of our 
markets for steel. 

Not everyone shares the view that the 
American steel industry should tem- 
porarily receive special assistance. The 
reason of course is that steel must sur- 
vive as an essential component or build- 
ing block of the national economy. 

Steel is important to the country. Its 
major uses—automobiles, construction, 
containers, machinery, appliances—all 
catalog our industrial strength. Al- 
though much military hardware today 
consists of materials other than steel, 
all of it includes some vital steel com- 
ponents for which there are no practical 
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substitutes. A simple economy or one in 
the early stages of development can 
safely depend upon significant external 
sources for its steel requirements. But 
every advanced economy needs steel in 
amounts and types too large and varied 
to be supplied in significant tonnages by 
others, particularly in case of national 
emergency. Realization of this basic re- 
quirement has been behind the contin- 
uing drive by the Soviet Union to build 
up its steel industry regardless of cost. 

The continued growth of imports at 
only half the rate experienced during 
the the 5-year period 1961-66, would 
produce a situation within 10 years in 
which the United States is dependent on 
foreign sources for a staggering 40 mil- 
lion tons of steel. Consider the effect on 
the country if these imports were to be 
shut off in a national emergency. In fact 
our limited war planning envisions the 
shutoff of such noncontiguous sources 
of supply. President Johnson has aptly 
described steel as “basic to our economy 
and essential to our security—increas- 
ingly important to us in the years ahead.” 
Because steel is essential to our security, 
we must provide for equitable terms of 
world steel trade, which the industry re- 
quires to keep itself healthy and the Na- 
tion strong, 

Steel imports are shrinking employ- 
ment opportunities in the steel industry. 
About 6,400 people are now employed in 
our steel plants for every million tons of 
finished products shipped in a year. An 
additional 1,300 persons are involved in 
coal and ore mining and transportation. 
Thus every million tons of domestic steel 
mill products shipped means employ- 
ment for approximately 7,700 Americans. 

Accordingly, 11 million tons of steel 
imports sold in this country in 1966 rep- 
resent the export of some 69,000 jobs in 
the basic steel industry and 14,000 jobs 
in supporting activities—a total of over 
83,000 jobs that have gone abroad. From 
another point of view, imports of steel 
mill products in 1966 were roughly equal 
to the combined annual shipments of 
Republic Steel, our third largest steel 
producer, and Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
our eighth largest. These two companies 
together employed some 80,000 people 
in 1966. 

Because of these factyrs, the United 
Steelworkers of America representing 
550,000 iron and steel workers in this 
country have endorsed the bill. 

The most important factor which con- 
tributes to our import problem is the 
wage differential. Our steelworkers 
earned an average of $4.63 per hour last 
year, including fringe benefits. In the 
European coal and steel community the 
average wage in the steel industry was 
equivalent to $1.75 an hour and in Japan 
the average was just over $1. While we 
probably have the most efficient and pro- 
ductive workers in the world, our steel- 
workers are not four times as productive 
as the Japanese steel industry with their 
new plants and equipment. The low wage 
rates abroad give the foreign manufac- 
turers an unbeatable advantage—the 
only real advantage they have over our 
steelmakers. Our industry turns out steels 
that are just as good as those produced 
abroad, or better. Our steel plants are 
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located at least 3,000 miles closer to their 
customers, and can quote delivery times 
and offer services which foreign pro- 
ducers cannot begin to match. No lan- 
guage barriers and no collection diffi- 
culties beset domestic mills selling to 
domestic customers. And yet an ever-in- 
creasing share of our domestic market is 
claimed by foreign producers, with all 
their disadvantages. The reason for this 
is perfectly clear. Offshore steel sold in 
this country averages 20 percent cheaper 
than the comparable domestic grades. 

As for reducing prices, we have only 
to look at the dire straits to which price 
alinement has brought the European 
steel industry to realize the folly of that 
course. Moreover, it would be impossible 
for us to cut prices enough to do any 
good. The 20-percent average price dif- 
ferential between domestic and imported 
steel came to about $34 per ton in 1966. 
The U.S. industry average profit before 
taxes in that year was less than $17 per 
ton. To attack a $34 price advantage 
with a $17 gross profit would be fool- 
hardy. 

According to estimates by the Organi- 
zation of Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment—OECD—world steelmaking 
capacity outside the United States rose 
by 254 million net tons between 1955 and 
1966, while production—or demand—in- 
creased by 205 million. From a balanced 
supply-demand condition at the begin- 
ning of that period, capacity of other 
steel producing nations now exceeds de- 
mand by more than 55 million net tons. 

The European industries, which had 
expanded rapidly to rebuild war-dam- 
aged economies and which were con- 
tinuing to expand in anticipation of ris- 
ing demand at home and abroad found 
themselves after the mid-1950’s with 
substantially more capacity than de- 
mand. This led foreign producers to think 
they could solve their problem by in- 
creasing their exports. But the result has 
been that the European producers are 
now in serious financial trouble, be- 
cause their efforts have led to unprofit- 
ably low prices at home as well as abroad. 
We cannot afford to have that happen 
to our domestic industry. 

Japan is a special case. The Japanese 
steel industry—like those in many other 
nations—is clearly an instrument of na- 
tional policy as to international trade 
and, as such, is heavily favored in terms 
of capital supply, which adds to its ad- 
vantage in unit labor costs. The Japanese 
industry is also insulated from steel im- 
ports. Present expansion plans, if car- 
ried out, would mean that by 1975 Jap- 
anese exports might total 25 to 30 mil- 
lion tons of shipments and constitute 40 
to 50 percent of all world trade in steel, 
other than trade within the European 
Common Market. 

Government determination in other 
countries to maintain viable domestic 
steel industries make it probable that 
outlets for most of this vast increase 
could be found only in the United States. 
But an increase in U.S. imports from 
Japan on that scale would mean that the 
Japanese had taken all the growth in 
steel consumption in this country. 

I think that statement bears repeat- 
ing. In other words if the Japanese fol- 
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low their procedures, they will take every 
bit of growth and consumption, and 
there will be no room for growth and ex- 
pansion whatsoever in the American 
market. Needless to say, this would have a 
disastrous effect on the U.S. steel indus- 
try, and we cannot permit that to hap- 
pen. 

I might point out that the entire deficit 
in our balance of payments, amounting 
to about $1.4 billion, represents almost 
the amount of the trade deficit with re- 
spect to steel, which in 1966 was almost 
$1 billion. 

Thus none of us in Government can 
hold ourselves aloof from the trade prob- 
lem of the steel industry because it is 
a national problem. The plain fact is that 
we need some regulation of steel im- 
ports. We do not object to sharing our 
market and its growth with foreign pro- 
ducers on a sensible basis. This bill pro- 
vides for just that. If the domestic mar- 
ket grows, imports increase. But we 
strongly object to the prospect of im- 
ports taking an intolerable share of the 
U.S. steel market. 

Present conditions including wage dis- 
parities and Government policies do not 
permit competition among the steel pro- 
ducers of the free world on a compara- 
tively equal basis. The theory of com- 
parative advantage in world trade does 
not apply to steel. Hence, Government’s 
policy which ignores the special situa- 
tion of world steel trade ultimately 
means a decline in strength and efficien- 
cy of the steel industry in this country 
and increasing reliance on steel sources 
thousands of miles away. 

If this were a world of free trade, if 
no other nation had any tariff or non- 
tariff barriers to protect their domestic 
industry nor gave it any assistance to 
help penetrate nondomestic markets, 
if this were a world in which there was 
no longer any nationalism, no concern 
for national security and strength, and 
no need for such concern; in short, if 
we had but one world, one economy, one 
currency, and no balance of trade or bal- 
ance of payment problems, then it might 
be appropriate for the free trade theo- 
rists and defenders to argue that no in- 
dustry, no company, no locality should 
be provided any protection whatsoever 
by governmental action. 

All of us know only too well, however, 
that this does not describe the trade 
world of today. Since it does not, it is not 
wise for us in the United States to con- 
duct our affairs as though it were true. 

The Government must recognize the 
seriousness of the import problem and 
the danger it presents to the future se- 
curity of the United States. 

A means must be developed to arrest 
the growing penetration of the U.S. mar- 
ket to prevent the domestic industry from 
being seriously weakened and to dis- 
courage excessive expansion of steel in- 
dustries in other countries. The quota 
bill I have introduced today provides this 
means. 

Promptness in taking actions along 
these lines is of vital importance. The 
longer we wait to solve the steel import 
problem, the more difficult solutions be- 
come. And the more difficult the solu- 
tions, the greater is the danger of dis- 
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rupting the economies of other countries 
when they are found and applied. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill, together with a 
list of the names of cosponsors, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recor, in accord- 
ance with the request of the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The bill (S. 2537) to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products, in- 
troduced by Mr. HARTKE (for himself and 
Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Boccs, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, 
Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CLARK, Mr. COTTON, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Dominick, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr. Hansen, Mr. HILL, Mr. HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. Hruska, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, 
Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. MILLER, Mr. Montoya, 
Mr. Munpt, Mr. MurPHY, Mr. PROUTY, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. SCOTT, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr, THUR- 
monn, Mr. Tower, Mr. Young of North 
Dakota, and Mr. Youne of Ohio), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2537 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
“Act may be cited as the “Iron and Steel 
Orderly Trade Act of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that increased 
imports of pig iron and steel mill products 
have adversely affected the United States 
balance of payments, contributed substan- 
tially to reduced employment opportunities 
for United States workers in the domestic 
iron and steel industry, and captured such 
an increasing share of the market for pig 
iron and steel mill products in the United 
States as to threaten the soundness of the 
domestic iron and steel industry and there- 
fore the national security. 

It is, therefore, declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that access to the United 
States market for foreign-produced pig iron 
and steel miN products should be on an 
equitable basis to insure orderly trade in 
pig iron and steel mill products, alleviate 
United States balance of payments problems, 
provide an opportunity for a strong and ex- 
panding United States iron and steel indus- 
try, and prevent further disruption of United 
States markets and unemployment of 
United States iron and steel workers. 

Sec, 3. As used in this Act 

(1) The term “category” means a seven 
digit item number which appears in the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States Anno- 
tated (1965) published by the United States 
Tariff Commission as in effect on the date of 
enactment of this Act and which is— 

(A) Within the range beginning with item 
608.1500 and ending with item 610.5260 (ex- 
cept that an item within such range which is 
specified in section 7 shall be included in the 
term “category” only as provided in such 
section 7); or 

(B) One of the following item numbers: 


607.1500 642.9100 646.2640 
607.1800 642.9600 690.2500 
642.0200 642.9700 690.3000 
642.3500 646.2500 
642.9000 646.2620 


(2) The term “imports” refers to United 
States imports in any category or categories 
within the meaning of paragraph (1). 

(3) The term “consumption” means, with 
respect to any category or with respect to all 
categories, the sum of United States mill 
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shipments plus imports minus United States 
e 


(4) The term year“ means calendar year. 

Sec. 4. The President may, after consulta- 
tion with all nations having an interest in 
supplying pig iron and steel mill products to 
the United States, negotiate multilateral or 
bilateral agreements establishing, for pe- 
riods beginning on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, annual quantitative 
limitations on United States imports of such 
products subject to the following provisions: 

(1) Total imports for each year shall not 
exceed an amount determined by applying 
to the average annual consumption during 
the three years immediately preceding the 
year in which the limitation is to be effective 
& percentage equal to the percentage of 
average annual consumption represented by 
imports during the years 1964 through 1966, 
inclusive. 

(2) The percentage of total imports in any 
year represented by imports in a particular 
category shall not exceed the percentage of 
total imports during the years 1964 through 
1966, inclusive, represented by imports in 

category. 

(3) The percentage of total imports in any 
year represented by imports from a particular 
nation shall not exceed the percentage of 
total imports during the years 1964 througn 
1966, inclusive, represented by imports from 
that nation. 

Sec. 5. For periods after the 180th day 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the President shall, within the overall limits 
set forth in paragraph (2) of Section 4, by 
proclamation restrict annual imports from 
each nation which is at any time on or after 
such 180th day not a party to an agreement 
then limiting current imports negotiated 
pursuant to Section 4 to an amount de- 
termined by applying the percentage of con- 
sumption represented by imports from that 
nation during the years 1959 through 1966, 
inclusive, to the average annual consump- 
tion during the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the year in which the restriction is 
to apply. 

Sec. 6. Within the overall limitations im- 
posed under section 4, the President may 
adjust the share of United States imports 
in any category which may be supplied by any 
nation. In making this adjustment the Presi- 
dent shall be guided principally by histori- 
cal import patterns, but may modify such 
patterns to accommodate interests of devel- 
oping nations or other changing conditions of 
international trade. 

Sec. 7. If imports in any year in any of the 
following item numbers appearing in the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States Anno- 
tated (1965) published by the United States 
Tariff Commission as in effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act reach 120 per cen- 
tum of imports in that item number during 
the year immediately prior to the year in 
which this Act is enacted, then such item 
number shall be considered a category under 
paragraph (1) of section 3, and this Act shall 
take effect with respect to such category on 
the first day of January following the year 
in which the 120 per centum level was 
reached: 


608.1000 642.1020 646.5400 
608.2500 642.1040 646.5600 
608.2700 642.1200 652.9000 
609.1200 642.1400 652.9200 
609.1300 642.1620 652.9400 
609.1500 642.1800 652.9500 
609.8400 642.8000 652.9600 
609.8600 642.9300 653.0200 
609.8800 646.2000 653.0300 
609.9000 646.2700 680.4000 
610.8020 646.2800 688.3000 
610.8040 646.3000 688.3500 
642.0800 646.4000 688.4000 


Sec. 8, (1) the amount of imports in any 
category in either half of any year shall not 
exceed 60 per centum of the total permissible 
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amount of imports in that category for that 
year. 

(2) Should any limitation imposed under 
this Act take elect on any day other than 
January 1 of a year, such limitation shall 
apply to pro rata during the remaining por- 
tion of such year. 

Sec. 9. (1) Import limitations established 
under this Act shall be administered by the 
Secretary of Commerce. The Secretary may 
issue such regulations as may be necessary 
Or Appropriate to carry out the purposes of 

Act. 


(2) Whenever the Secretary of Commerce 
determines it to be necessary to avoid dis- 
ruption of regional markets, he shall pro- 
vide by regulation that the proportionate 
share of total imports and imports in any 
category from any nation entering through 
any port of entry in or near such regional 
markets shall not exceed the proportionate 
share of such imports entering through such 
port during the applicable base period. The 
Secretary shall conduct the review required 
to make such a determination at least an- 
nually. 

(3) Upon the expiration of 5 years after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall submit a report 
to the Congress as to the effects of the im- 
port limitations established under this Act 
on (1) the economic soundness of the iron 
and steel industry and employment oppor- 
tunities in such industry, (2) the general 
economy, (3) the United States balance of 
payments, and (4) the national security, 
together with his recommendations as to 
whether such import limitations should be 
continued, modified, or revoked. Before mak- 
ing such report, the shall conduct 
a hearing at which all interested parties shall 
have an opportunity to be heard. 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the Senator from Indiana for his 
very able presentation of a matter that 
I think is of great importance to the 
entire country; and I should like to make 
some observations in line with what he 
has said, to express my own concern. 

Mr. President, I welcome this opportu- 
nity to comment on the steel imports 
bill of which I am a cosponsor. 

It seems to me that we are not paying 
enough attention to one important fact 
in the current discussion of steel imports. 
That fact is: There is no such thing as 
true free trade in the world steel market 
today. 

On the contrary, trade in steel is any- 
thing but free. It is heavily weighted in 
favor of producers outside the United 
States. In other countries, steelmakers 
are given considerable help by their gov- 
ernments in efforts to export their prod- 
ucts. They also enjoy substantial ad- 
vantages in cost, largely because they do 
not have to pay high wages to steel- 
workers. In some of these countries, pro- 
duction is regulated by custom or decree, 
so that steel is manufactured even when 
there is no home demand. This has re- 
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sulted in the output of more steel 
throughout the world than the world 
really needs. This excess must either be 
allowed to accumulate or be placed some- 
where. That “somewhere” is usually the 
United States. 

In short, Mr. President, there are cer- 
tain rules for the game of free trade. 
And those rules are not being followed 
in many countries. 

In the United States, however, the 
rules of free trade are still being used, 
in an heroic but futile gesture. Now if 
this were pure sport, we might excuse 
ourselyes on the ground that in games, 
it is not who won or lost that counts, 
but how the game was played. But steel 
trade is not pure sport. There is more 
than the scores at stake. Our entire econ- 
omy is affected by the outcome. 

Since the 1930’s the United States has 
pursued policies designed to encourage 
freedom in international trade. Many 
Members of the Congress are still in fa- 
vor of free trade—true free trade. But 
in the case of steel, being in favor of free 
trade does not make one in favor of the 
status quo, because steel trade today is 
not free. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
such time as he may require. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana place a time limitation on 
his request? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wyoming may proceed for an ad- 
ditional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Ideally, in a free trade 
situation, each country would specialize 
in products in which it had a “compara- 
tive advantage.” Each country would sell 
in the world market those items which 
it could produce with the greatest rela- 
tive efficiency. More simply, each would 
do what it could do best. 

Unfortunately, that theory is not put 
into practice in many countries abroad. 
Steel is produced regardless of an inabil- 
ity to produce it efficiently. There is a 
standing joke, to the effect that every 
emerging nation wants three prestige 
items, whether or not they are practical: 
A flag, an airline, and a steel mill, Behind 
the humor lies truth. And the truth is, 
that instead of doing what they could 
do best, too many nations are contribut- 
ing to an ever worsening trade problem 
excess world steel production. 

How can this foreign steel be sold at 
such low prices if it is not produced effi- 
ciently? There are several answers to 
that, but the main one is: Through sub- 
sidies or other help from their govern- 
ments. 

Inronically, many of these govern- 
ments espouse free trade outwardly and 
are quick to cry “foul” if some other 
state fails to play by the rules. They feel 
that their national interests come first, 
even at the expense of stated free trade 
principles. They believe these national 
interests can best be served by the pres- 
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ervation of a strong steel industry. And 
they try to keep that industry solvent 
and able to compete effectively through 
8 7 85 variety of financial and other 


The intervention of the Germany 
Ministry of Finance on behalf of the 
Krupp enterprises in their recent money 
crisis illustrates one type of help being 
given. Operations of such agencies as 
the Japanese Industrial Structure Coun- 
cil and Ministry of International Trade 
aon Industry illustrate another kind of 
aid. 

In Great Britain, Sweden, and the 
European Community, government 
ownership of raw material sources can 
work to the advantage of their steel 
industries. 

Most industrialized countries, with 
the notable exception of the United 
States, take a permissive, if not an en- 
couraging, attitude toward steel cartels. 
The recent establishment of four sales 
organizations embracing all West Ger- 
man steel producers is a case in point. 

The degree of cartelization among 
steel-producing nations varies consid- 
siderably, In Japan, it is so widespread, 
vertically and horizontally, that actual 
relationships between companies, and 
between industry and government, are 
difficult to define. In 1966 there were 17 
cartels and similar agreements in basic 
steel alone. If we add to this extensive 
overlapping control exercised by trading 
companies and associated banks of 
Japan, we see a picture that conforms 
only slightly to our conception of 
competition. 

I do not propose to try to enumerate 
all of the ways and means by which for- 
eign governments aid their steel indus- 
tries, and thus prevent true free trade. 
The list is seemingly endless. 

But the situation in which the United 
States finds itself in world steel trade to- 
day is apparent. And one truth stands 
out: Natural advantages have become 
largely irrelevant because of the de- 
termination by most other governments 
to provide artificial advantages. 

Most regrettably, there is no indica- 
tion, no evidence at all, that conditions 
will change, that governments will begin 
to practice what they preach about free 
trade. 

The major question, then, facing both 
the U.S. Government and its steel indus- 
try is: What shall we do about this in- 
creasing disadvantage we suffer in world 
trade? 

For domestic steel makers, the answer 
is clear. Our industry must seek new 
and better ways of producing the highest 
quality steel at the lowest possible cost. 
And it is doing just that. Our home steel 
companies are spending money for re- 
search and development at an annual 
rate above $150 million. And their in- 
vestments in equipment and facilities 
are running at more than $2 billion a 
year. Even in our inflated era, these are 
still huge sums. 

Examples of the domestic industry’s 
effort to improve its competitive position 
can be found in my own State in Wyo- 
ming. Both Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
and the United States Steel Corp., have 
substantial iron ore operations there— 
operations representing many millions 
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of dollars and many hundreds of jobs for 
Wyoming workers. 

To illustrate the relationship of steel 
and Wyoming, we can look to United 
Steel’s Atlantic City ore operations near 
Lander. These are no ordinary facilities. 
The raw material mined in the area is of 
low grade, a magnetic taconite, and it 
would not be usable for steel production 
if American know-how and ingenuity 
had not found a way to improve its qual- 
ity. Such a way was found, and the re- 
sult is one of the most technologically 
advanced iron ore mining and beneficiat- 
ing operations ever devised. 

Since 1962, improved ore from Atlan- 
tic City has been rolling steadily out 
of Wyoming for Utah furnaces, where it 
is turned into steel to compete in our 
west coast markets against mounting 
shipments from Japan. 

In the Mountain States, we know that 
our efforts in iron and steel must be at 
maximum efficiency if we are to remain 
in business. We must be flawless if we 
hope to compensate, even in part, for 
our geographic and other disadvantages, 
most of which stem from the Japanese 
Government’s aid to exports and the ex- 
tremely low wages paid to Japanese 
steelworkers. So far, our efforts have en- 
abled us merely to stay in the fight. We 
are not winning. No matter how hard 
we try, no matter how many months we 
go without a single production mistake, 
no matter how rapidly we advance in 
technologly, we still wage an uphill 
struggle just to survive. 

Our activity in Wyoming is but a small 
part of the iron and steel story in the 
United States. But to the people of Wyo- 
ming, success in the effort is vital to our 
economic well-being. 

In 1965 alone, foreign steel imports 
to the west coast completely erased a 
potential for 1,500 jobs in Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado. And that job figure 
is getting higher each passing year. We 
have not begun to arrest the trend, much 
less to turn it around. 

What, then, is the answer? Shall our 
Government stand by and watch our 
domestic steel industry play the game of 
free trade against teams that have tossed 
aside the rule book? Can we, as a nation, 
afford to risk losing the game? 

The answer should be a resounding 
“No.” First, our Government must 
recognize the seriousness of this import 
problem and attempt to establish equilib- 
rium in steel trading by halting pene- 
tration of home markets. Second, it must 
seek some way of bringing true freedom 
to the trade. 

Our domestic industry has asked its 
Government to take that first step. It is 
not a giant step, but it will help. 

American steel producers know they 
could compete in a free market, and they 
would welcome the opportunity. But, 
being realistic, they know this freedom 
may not arrive for some time, if ever. 

In the meantime, all they are saying 
to their Government is this: Give us an 
equalizer, so we can compete. If steel 
trade cannot be free, let it at least be fair. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is one of the finest made on this 
subject and demonstrates the need we 
have at this time to take some affirma- 
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tive action. I believe both of us would like 
to repeat at this time that at stake in the 
free world is free and fair trade, and 
central to that is fair trade. What we 
have proposed is a fair chance for Amer- 
ican labor and American steel pro- 
ducers in international trade. 

Americans do not enjoy any interna- 
tional cartels such as foreign companies 
do. We do not have market allocations as 
foreign companies do. We do not have a 
dual interest rate system and the ad- 
vantage of a central bank or subsidies 
from foreign investments. Our industry 
has no national advantage of any kind 
other than what is in the bill. A free in- 
dustry such as ours can never compete 
equitably with the subsidized industry of 
another nation. 

The answer might lie in higher tariffs, 
but I do not advocate this, because it 
would be a blow to free trade, and we 
advocate free trade coupled with fairness 
in trade. 

Perhaps another answer to subsidized 
foreign competition, to cartels and allo- 
cations is relief to our local industry 
from our antitrust laws. But that again 
is a long way around. The most direct 
route to fair trade is to establish quotas 
with which all the world can live—quotas 
which provide that foreign competitors 
may share in the growth of the U.S. mar- 
ket without undermining our steel in- 
dustry in the process. 

At the heart of the price discrepancy 
is the wide difference between the Ameri- 
can standard of living and those of other 
steel nations. The wage differential 
which supports our standard of living 
is best exemplified by these facts: Our 
steelworkers earn an average of $4.63 
an hour, including fringe benefits. In 
the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, this equates to $1.75 an hour, and 
in Japan to between $1 and $1.10. 

As cheaper foreign steel floods our 
market, we find that our principal ex- 
port becomes jobs. The amount of steel 
tonnage imports last year alone repre- 
sents a loss of 83,000 jobs in this coun- 


try. 

I should like to make one fact clear: I 
am not a protectionist, and this is not a 
protectionist bill. The intent of the bill is 
to preserve our steel industry as essen- 
tial to national security and to the na- 
tional interest. 

I might say to those people who are 
critical of this approach, let them criti- 
cize, and they will drive this country to 
what they say they do not want most. 
The critics of this measure will force this 
country into such a position that the 
only course will be to abandon the free 
trade concept. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Under the previ- 
ous order, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In keeping with the 
wishes of the acting majority leader, I 
ask for a 5-minute limitation. 
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THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
copper strike is more than 3 months old. 
We hear a great deal about the month- 
old strike in the auto industry but very 
little about the copper strike, now be- 
yond its 90th day. The copper strike, 
however, is of similarly major conse- 
quences, involving the States of Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, as well as fabricating plants on 
the west coast, in the Midwest, in the 
South, and on the east coast, especially 
in upper New Jersey and the Connecti- 
cut Valley. 

On October 3, I addressed a letter to 
the President of the United States, ask- 
ing him to see what could be done about 
bringing the copper strike to a head. I 
also made a statement on the floor of the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter and the statement I made on 
the floor of the Senate be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


OCTOBER 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As you are well aware, 
the strike in the domestic copper industry 
has now been in effect for more than eighty 
days. There seems to be no end in sight at 
the moment nor does there seem to be a real 
desire on the part of the contending parties 
to get together and operate under the free 
collective bargaining process. 

I am enclosing for your consideration a 
copy of a statement which I will make on the 
floor today and, at the same time, I am ask- 
ing you to appoint a study committee to 
assess the effects of the copper strike on the 
national defense effort. I realize that you do 
not have any effective means at your dis- 
posal to cope with this situation except the 
Taft-Hartley Act and I do not think it would 
be effective at this time in bringing this mat- 
ter to a head. Therefore, I would appreciate 
your looking into other available means by 
which the companies and the unions could 
be brought together to the end that this 
strike, which has caused an estimated loss of 
342 thousand tons to date, can be brought 
to a head. 

It is my understanding that supplies of 
copper at this time appear to be sufficient to 
last at least through October. But it is also 
my understanding that the copper fabrica- 
tors, having disposed of the 38-cent-price 
set aside for copper, have now raised their 
prices between 43¢ and 44¢ a pound. The 
current strike in the red metal industry is 
of the greatest and most immediate moment 
to my State of Montana as well as to other 
copper producing states of the west, and 
it is my belief that if some solution is not 
found, that, shortly, it will become a na- 
tional problem. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
MANSFIELD. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 

OCTOBER 3, 1967 


Mr. President, we are approaching the 80 
day mark in the major work stoppage in the 
copper mining industry. It has been appar- 
ent for some time that there is evidently no 
real desire on the part of the unions or the 
management involved to get together to bar- 
gain in good faith and to reach an agree- 
ment which might bring this situation to an 
end. In this respect both labor and manage- 
ment are at fault because up to this time 
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both of them are not even paying lip service 
to the free collective bargaining process. 

Both labor and management ought to, 
even at this late date, get down to hard dis- 
cussions about ways and means by which 
this strike could be settled. At the instigation 
of various members of the Senate from cop- 
per producing States, Secretaries Wirtz and 
Trowbridge did call to Washington represent- 
atives of unions and companies during the 
first part of September. There was no prog- 
ress reached toward a settlement at that 
time and following this meeting both Secre- 
tary Trowbridge and Secretary Wirtz stated 
that the situation was hopeless. 

I do not agree. I think we ought to give 
consideration to the miner and the smelter- 
man who is out on strike, because his pur- 
chasing power is being diminished. The many 
needs to look after his family and his obliga- 
tions are not being met. Many of these people 
are seeking part time or other forms of la- 
bor in other fields. Many members of the 
craft unions in Butte, Anaconda, Great Falls, 
and elsewhere are moving to other parts of 
the nation to find employment. The States ef- 
fected are losing revenue at an alarming 
rate. 

I am today requesting the President to ap- 
point a study committee to assess the effects 
of the strike on the national defense effort. 
I am also requesting him to look into all the 
available means at his disposal to bring this 
matter to a head. I am hopeful that he and 
his advisors can come up with the means to 
cope with this long drawn-out strike to which 
there is no end in sight. But, in all candor, 
the only authority I know of that the Presi- 
dent has is the invocation of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Frankly, I do not think that the Taft- 
Hartley is the answer, because it would cover 
only a period of 80 days and then if no settle- 
ment were reached the strike might well be- 
gin again in the middle of the winter when 
conditions would be worse for the miner and 
the smelterman and their families. I am not 
at all certain that legislation similar to that 
which now covers the railroad shop crafts 
difficulty would be the answer either. I do 
believe, however, that if collective bargaining 
in good faith is not undertaken in the im- 
mediate future by the companies and the 
unions that other ways and means will have 
to be considered in the interest of the econo- 
mies of the States effected by the strike as 
well as the nation as a whole. 

May I say that I deplore the trend toward 
government intervention in these matters—a 
trend encouraged by both labor and manage- 
ment—because it degrades the principal of 
free collective bargaining and it places in the 
hands of the central government powers it 
should not have and does not want. 

I, therefore, request the unions and the 
companies involved to meet on this matter 
and I would hope that consideration would 
be given to the possibility in Montana of the 
Anaconda Company and the leaders of the 
unions getting together to discuss the matter 
as it affects my State. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
October 6—that is, a week ago Friday— 
as a result of this statement, I received 
a telephone call from Mr. Joseph Mo- 
lony, vice president of the United States 
Steel Workers, and Al Skinner, inter- 
national representative of the same or- 
ganization. They asked if it would be 
possible for them to come to Washington 
and to meet with Senator METCALF and 
me. We were delighted to have this op- 
portunity to discuss the strike situation 
in the copper industry with Messrs. 
Molony and Skinner. We found them 
most cooperative and understanding and 
also, we thought, not too inflexible. 

Then, as a result of the letter to the 
President, on October 9—a week ago to- 
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day—and at the President’s suggestion, 
Senator Mretrcatr and I met with Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara and Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz. Also present was 
Mr. Walter A. Hamilton, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, represent- 
ing Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge, 
who had been called to a meeting before 
a congressional committee. 

That meeting was similarly most sig- 
nificant. We were able to get the view- 
point of the Government on the strike 
in the copper industry from the stand- 
point of national security, the possible 
release of copper from the stockpile, and 
the potential invocation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

On Wednesday, October 11—last 
week—it was our privilege to meet with 
Mr. Charles Brinckerhoff, chairman of 
the board of the Anaconda Co. He, like- 
wise, indicated an intense interest and 
his attitude did not seem too inflexible. 

As the result of these three meetings, 
I think it safe to say that all parties in- 
dicated a genuine interest in trying to 
get down to negotiations, to the end 
that the copper strike could be brought 
to a conclusion. 

Speaking for myself, I was pleased 
that Governor Babcock called a meeting 
of the unions and the Anaconda officials 
in Butte on October 10, and I am happy 
to note that the unions and the Ana- 
conda officials will meet in Butte on 
Tuesday, October 17—tomorrow. 

It is my hope that this meeting will 
be the takeoff to serious negotiations 
between Anaconda and the unions; that 
it would not be just for the purpose of 
getting together and indicating that 
both sides are willing to sit down. More- 
over, I hope that after this first meeting 
tomorrow, further meetings could be 
held, not in a week or so, but on a day-to- 
day basis. If need be, perhaps, meetings 
between the two parties could be ar- 
ranged on a round-the-clock basis with 
mediation and conciliation service rep- 
resentatives acting as go-betweens. In 
this way, it might be possible for the 
parties to get down to hard collective 
bargaining, as was intended when the 
negotiations were first underway. 

It is my belief that more than 3 months 
have been wasted up to this time; mean- 
ing a tremendous decline in income for 
the people out of work as well as for 
the State of Montana. 

It is my further belief that the Gov- 
ernment does not intend to invoke Taft- 
Hartley. Speaking personally again, I 
would hope it would not do so. The in- 
vocation of Taft-Hartley now could very 
well bring about a resumption of the 
strike 80 days hence—right in the middle 
of the winter—if no settlement was 
achieved. That would make the situation 
worse than ever. 

As the Secretaries indicated, national 
security is not involved, nor is there any 
intention on the part of the Government 
to release any copper from the stock- 
piles. Therefore, the responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the union and the 
company to get together; and the only 
way that could be done, in my opinion, 
is by a continuous meeting, on a give- 
and-take basis, joined in fully by all 
concerned. It would be my further hope 
that if this were done, the present im- 
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passe might be broken, and perhaps a 
basis for agreement could be arrived at. 

The Government will not, in my opin- 
ion, intervene in any way at this time. 
Therefore, with winter coming on, with 
incomes declining considerably, with 
needs becoming more apparent, it is 
necessary that in good faith all parties 
concerned get to the table, stay there, 
and continue negotiations, to the end 
that an agreement can be reached. 

Mr. President, Senator METCALF and I 
had the opportunity, over the past week- 
end, to visit Great Falls, Helena, Butte, 
and Anaconda, and observed the effects 
of the strike on the people in those 
areas. As one who spent some 9 years of 
his life in the copper mines, I am well 
aware of the ups and downs which have 
afflicted that segment of our economy, 
and it bodes no good for the people whom 
we represent in our State to have this 
strike continue. 

So both Senator Metcatr and I felt 
that when the Anaconda officials and the 
United States Steel Workers Union offi- 
cials start their meetings in Butte to- 
morrow it will be just the kickoff to a 
continual round of meetings to the end 
that a settlement can be arrived at. 

But there are two things I want to 
make clear: First, there is no intention 
on the part of the Government to inter- 
vene, no invocation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, no release of copper from the stock- 
pile, no national emergency; second, it is 
up to the unions and the companies to 
get together and work out an agreement 
on a free collective bargaining basis. This 
is as it should be and as it must be, 
because the Government inherently and 
basically really has no part to play in 
these difficulties between labor and man- 
agement, although at times it has been 
called upon through legislation and other 
means to inject itself into situations in 
which it—and the parties concerned— 
would have been better off if it had 
stayed out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandums of the meet- 
ings in Montana with the three groups 
I mentioned be set forth as a part of the 
Recorp so that all concerned will be 
aware of the position and the roles 
played by the Senators from Montana in 
attempting to bring an end to the strike 
situation as it affects Montana. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEETING WITH SENATORS MANSFIELD AND MET- 
CALF AND JOSEPH MOLONY, VICE PRESIDENT 
OF UNITED STATES STEEL WORKERS, AND AL 
SKINNER, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
UNITED STATES STEEL WORKERS, OCTOBER 6, 
1967 
At the Salt Lake meeting on October 2, 

Messrs. Molony and Skinner met with Kenne- 

cott at the request of Governor Rampton, 

They agreed at that time to consider the 

possibility of a three-year contract at less 

than a dollar an hour. They were asked by 
the Governor if they would be willing to dis- 
cuss this with the company and their reply 
was in the affirmative. The Governor asked 
the company if they would come forth with 

a counter offer and the company representa- 

tive, Mr. Flynn, said he would “respond.” The 

same proposal will be offered when the meet- 
ing is held with Governor Babcock next Tues- 
day with the addition that the wage differ- 
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ential between Kennecott and Anaconda 
must be taken into consideration, 

They also stated that they were not inter- 
ested in industry-wide negotiations or agree- 
ments but they are interested in company- 
wide negotiations and agreements. 

It is our understanding that the Pima 
Copper Company of Arizona is interested in a 
settlement based on an offer by them of 75¢. 
At least negotiations are going on there and 
their properties are not shut down. 

It appears that the attitude of Kennecott 
is rather inflexible though the mere fact that 
they did meet in Salt Lake City might indi- 
cate a slight change. The important thing 
about the Montana operations is the differ- 
ential between the wages received there and 
those paid by Kennecott, hence the addi- 
tional factor in relation to a three-year 
agreement at less than a dollar or less. 

It is our understanding that the Montana 
wage status is the lowest in the industry ex- 
cept for the operations of the Upper Penin- 
sula in Michigan, 

It is our understanding that at this meet- 
ing in the Governor’s office on October 10th 
in Helena that the Anaconda people will be 
represented by a similar group. 


MEETING WITH SENATORS MANSFIELD AND MET- 
CALF AND SECRETARY MCNAMARA OF DEFENSE, 
SECRETARY WIRTZ OF LABOR AND WALTER A. 


We met with Secretaries McNamara of De- 
fense, Wirtz of Labor, and Mr. Walter A. 
Hamilton, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, representing Secretary of Com- 
merce Trowbridge. 

As we are all aware, the Federal Mediation 
Conciliation Service has been enmeshed in 
the copper strike since its beginning and is 
doing the best it can to bring the parties 
together. I think we can state that the Secre- 
taries have been most interested in this sit- 
uation since its inception but that they feel 
that there is nothing that the government 
can do at this time; that this is a matter 
which should be settled through the process 
of free collective bargaining between the 
union and management; and they are hope- 
ful that this will be done. They were not at 
all interested about invoking Taft-Hartley or 
releasing copper from the stockpile. It is 
indeterminate at this time how much copper 
is on hand in the normal reserve but there are 
no indications of a shortage in supply at the 
moment even though the situation may be 
becoming somewhat crimped. We feel that 
the unofficial board of Secretaries with which 
we met would like to be helpful but they feel 
as we do, that the government cannot step 
in unless it is mandatory for the national se- 
curity which, they indicated, is not the case 
at this time and they are adverse to recom- 
mending Taft-Hartley because it would make 
a bad situation that much worse and possibly 
bring about a resumption of the strike into 
the middle of winter. 

The meeting with the three Secretaries 
was the result of a letter that we sent to the 
President on Tuesday, October 3. His answer 
was to set up this meeting and it is our 
intention to keep in touch with the Secre- 
tarles on this matter as well as with the 
unions and also with some of the Anaconda 
people in the not too distant future. The 
three Secretaries will continue to function 
as a group in this matter. 


MEETING WirH CHARLES BRINCKERHOFF, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE ANACONDA 
Co., OCTOBER 11, 1967 
We have just concluded three meetings: 

First, with Messrs. Joseph Molony and Al 

Skinner at their request on Friday, October 

6; second, with Secretaries McNamara, Wirtz 

and Walter A. Hamilton, representing Secre- 

tary Trowbridge of Commerce, at the Presi- 

dent’s suggestion, on Monday, October 9; 
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and, third, with Mr. Charles Brinckerhoff, 
Chairman of the Board of the Anaconda 
Company on Wednesday, October 11. Mr. 
Brinckerhoff was in Washington to attend 
another meeting. 

All parties indicated a real interest in try- 
ing to get down to negotiations to the end 
that the copper strike could be brought to 
a conclusion. 

Speaking for myself, I was pleased that 
Governor Babcock called a meeting of the 
unions and the Anaconda officials in Butte 
on October 10, and I am happy to note that 
the unions and the Anaconda officials will 
meet in Butte on Tuesday, October 17. It 
would be my hope that this meeting would be 
the kickoff to serious negotiations between 
Anaconda and the unions and that it would 
not be just for the purpose of getting to- 
gether and just indicating that both sides 
were willing to sit down. If it could be ar- 
ranged that after this first meeting, further 
meetings could be held, not in a week or so, 
but on a day-to-day basis between the two 
parties with the Mediation and Conciliation 
Service representative acting as a go-between 
between the two, it might be possible then 
to get down to hard bargaining. 

It is my belief that three months have 
been wasted up to this time and that has 
meant a tremendous decline in income for 
the people out of work as well as for the 
State of Montana. It is my further belief 
that the government does not intend to 
invoke Taft-Hartley. As the Secretaries indi- 
cated to me, there was no national security 
involved nor does it intend to release any 
copper from the stockpiles. Therefore, the 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of the 
unions and the Company to get together and 
the only way that could be done, in my 
opinion, in a continual meeting on a give 
and take basis on the part of all concerned, 
and it would be my further hope that if this 
were done, the present impasse might be 
broken and perhaps grounds for agreement 
could be arrived at. 

The government will not, in my opinion, 
intervene in any way at this time. There- 
fore, with winter coming on, with incomes 
declining considerably, with needs becoming 
more apparent, it is necessary that in good 
faith, all parties concerned get to the table, 
stay there, and continue negotiations to the 
end that an agreement can be arrived at. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation, with 
the consent of the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished majority 
leader for the very forceful manner in 
which he presented this very vexatious 
problem, 

My State of Nevada likewise is in- 
volved with two of the major copper 
companies. The hardships that are al- 
ready apparent to the workers who are 
out of work and have been out of work 
for some 2 or 3 months are becoming in- 
creasingly critical. In the eastern part 
of my State, where one of the copper 
companies is located, many of the work- 
ers have left to seek employment else- 
where because of the lack of employ- 
ment. 

I commend the majority leader for his 
forthright statement. It seems to me 
that until the day comes when both 
labor and management sit around the 
conference table day after day and 
around the clock, as the majority leader 
suggested, we are not going to break the 
impasse. 
With winter just around the corner in 
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both the great State of Montana and 
my State, and particularly in areas 
where copper companies operate, it is 
high time that management and labor 
and their spokesmen worked extra long 
hours in free collective bargaining to 
resolve this problem. We cannot permit 
this impasse to continue. 

I congratulate the majority leader for 
his statement earlier in the session, 
shortly after the strike began. The Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], and I 
joined in a letter to the President, just 
as the Senator from Montana did at a 
later date, asking that a factfinding 
group be appointed to inquire into the 
issues involved. 

I think that the majority leader has 
performed a great service in this respect 
in at least a promise that starting to- 
morrow morning they will get together 
to discuss this matter. I commend the 
Senator for his statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada for his 
kind remarks. 

As the Senator knows, on Friday or 
Saturday last, an agreement was reached 
between the steelworkers and the Pima 
Copper Mining Co., in Arizona. While 
that company employs only about 650 
people, it was, nevertheless, a settlement. 
The amount arrived at, I think, was 75 
cents, which covers hourly increases, 
fringe benefits, increased pensions, and 
the like. 

I would think there is a meeting 
ground somewhere between the 50-odd 
cents which Kennecott in Utah said it 
was prepared to offer, and the less than 
$1 the union said it is prepared to nego- 
tiate on. To me there seems to be a degree 
of flexibility on each side; the parties are 
not so far apart as to preclude a settle- 
ment at an early date. With the proper 
effort by all of us, this strike can be 
settled. More than 3 months is too long 
a time. The strike has already had too 
harsh an effect on the economy of the 
people of our States and the States 
themselves. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
for yielding. 

(At this point, Mr. Inouye assumed 
the chair.) 


STATEMENTS OF DEAN RUSK ON 
VIETNAM ANALYZED 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
Monday, October 12 the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dean Rusk, opened his press 
conference with a statement which has 
been marked by editors and commenta- 
tors as significant. They are not alto- 
gether in agreement as to what consti- 
tutes the significance, but generally it 
has been labeled as bold and clarifying. 
I do not see it as being any more bold 
than previous statements made by the 
Secretary nor any clearer since the style 
and language are those of the Secretary, 
unless the clarification is in the more 
simplified and restricted statement of 
our purpose and objectives in Vietnam. 
The Secretary did not speak of bringing 
the good life or the great society to 
Southeast Asia as a purpose of the war 
or of honoring the pledges of four Presi- 
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dents, nor did he suggest that we cannot 
improve life in our own cities unless we 
make improvements in Vietnam. He said 
that we are in Vietnam in our own na- 
tional interest and to honor our commit- 
ment. 

Our commitment is clear and our 
tional interest is real— 


He said. I do not intend to reopen the 
question as to whether or not our com- 
mitment is clear since this point has been 
subject to serious debate and challenge 
for nearly a year and a half. 

The Tonkin Gulf resolution in 1964 
gave the President no power which he 
did not already have nor was it in any 
way an open-ended license for expansion 
and intensification of the war free from 
congressional restraint or criticism. 

The President, in a recent press con- 
ference, indicated the purpose of that 
resolution. He said the purpose was to 
keep Congress in place and hold us com- 
mitted in case there was a change in 
policy in Southeast Asia. 

Our commitment under the SEATO 
Treaty signed in 1954 was a limited one, 
imposing a limited obligation upon us, 
an obligation which was contingent at 
least in part on the concurrent response 
of the other major nations in the treaty 
organizations. There is little to be gained 
from arguing these quasi-legal points. 
Any worthwhile debate must deal with 
the realities of Southeast Asia. The de- 
bate on Vietnam is not a matter of varia- 
tions on a theme although the Secre- 
tary evidently wants to have it consid- 
ered within those limits. It is a debate 
upon the theme itself and beyond that on 
the nature of the music which the State 
Department is playing. 

Let me consider first the positive 
statements made by the Secretary. He 
said there is “no significant body of 
American opinion which would have us 
withdraw from Vietnam” and “no serious 
opinion among us which wishes to trans- 
form this struggle into a general war.” I 
do not know whether this is an accurate 
statement or not, but in any case it is ir- 
relevant since the debate on our policy 
in Vietnam falls between these two ex- 
tremes. 

Early in his remarks the Secretary 
speaks of the fate which Asian commu- 
nism has planned for Southeast Asia. 
Asian communism, for that matter world 
communism, undoubtedly has a fate 
planned for Southeast Asia and for 
all the world, but the fact that it has 
such plans does not necessarily mean 
that they are possible of realization or 
that we have to respond to every action 
as though the total plan were in opera- 
tion and likely to be realized. 

On the record, the Secretary has not 
shown himself to be the most accurate 
judge of Chinese intentions or potential 
or of the other forces running within the 
world. I quote from his May 18, 1951, 
speech before the China Institute in New 
York: he describes “greedy hands” of 
Russia stretching out to dismember 
China. 

He said: 

China is being sacrificed to the ambitions 
of the communist conspiracy. China has 
been driven by foreign masters into an ad- 
venture of foreign aggression ... (Korea); 


na- 
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the Peiping regime may be a colonial Rus- 
sian t—a Slavic Manchukuo on a 
larger scale, It is not the government of 
China. It does not pass the first test. It is 
not Chinese. 


He said of the Nationalist Chinese 
government: 

We believe it more authentically repre- 
sents the views of the great body of the 
people of China, particularly their historical 
demand for independence from foreign con- 
trol. 


The debate on Vietnam is not, as the 
Secretary states, essentially over pro- 
cedures for carrying out policies on which 
the Nation is united. This is a debate on 
matters of great substance over which 
the Nation is indeed deeply divided and 
concerned. The Secretary may speak as 
solemnly as he can—and he can speak 
solemnly—but the Members of Congress 
and the people of the country must con- 
tinue to ask and seek answers to the 
question, “What is America’s proper role 
in the world and what is the bearing of 
the policy in Vietnam on the fulfillment 
of that role?” We cannot permit the Sec- 
retary to dismiss, even solemnly, the 
United Nations and the recommenda- 
tions of Members of the Senate including 
the majority leader, Senator MANSFIELD, 
with the easy remark: 

There are some problems about going 
through an exercise of futility ... to satisfy 
some critics among our own people. 


Members of the Senate have a clear 
constitutional responsibility, which be- 
comes personal because of their position, 
to be concerned over foreign policy, a 
responsibility which in the case of the 
Secretary oi State exists only by delega- 
tion or proxy. As a matter of fact much 
of what has been done or what is being 
done in Vietnam may be a costly exercise 
in futility—that the bombing of North 
Vietnam for example, if we are to accept 
the recent testimony of the Secretary of 
Defense regarding the failure of that 
bombing to reduce significantly the sup- 
ply of arms and men to thc South, may 
be such an exercise; that the much pub- 
licized program of pacification, more re- 
cently labeled “revolutionary develop- 
ment,” which is essentially an attempt to 
graft onto Asian society Western values 
and institutions and practices, may also 
be an exercise in futility. 

The one rather clear conclusion from 
his remarks is that in his mind, the 
United States must establish and main- 
tain an anti-Communist bastion in 
South Vietnam and that this is essential 
as a part of the overall strategy of con- 
taining China through encirclement and 
that all of this bears quite directly on 
our national interest, if not our survival. 
This is a continuing application of the 
strategic theory of John Foster Dulles 
and reflects in action the ancient fear of 
the yellow peril presented to us now in 
a new image of the Secretary of State 
in his words: 

Within the next decade or two there will 
be a billion Chinese on the Mainland, armed 
with nuclear weapons, with no certainty 


about what their attitude toward the rest of 
Asia will be. 


If this is the specter that is haunting 
Asia, it is difficult to see how we will rid 
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Asia of it even though we achieve an 
unpredictable and total victory in South 
Vietnam. 

I fail to see the relationship between 
the 1 billion and nuclear weapons. We 
have in this country 200 million people, 
very nearly, but only one of them has 
control over nuclear weapons. 

The Secretary seems to accept the 
Chinese Communists belief that their 
doctrine of world revolution is applicable 
to the entire underdeveloped world. It 
must be encouraging to the Chinese 
propagandists to see this basic tenet of 
their political philosophy accepted and 
endorsed by the American Secretary of 
State. 

I think, Mr. President, that we must 
ask ourselves: What is the real measure 
of the Chinese threat? What does it show 
on the record? There may be every rea- 
son to believe that the leaders in Peking 
are firmly convinced that their revolu- 
tion will serve as a model for the develop- 
ing world and for the eventual defeat of 
the industrial “cities” by the countryside 
of the “people,” in reality, the Chinese 
experience has, with one significant ex- 
ception, almost no relevance outside 
China. In no other country or part of 
the world do precisely the same condi- 
tions exist under which the Chinese 
Communists achieved power. Mao was 
able to gain control of China because he 
gained leadership of the Chinese nation- 
alist movement, consolidating, and lead- 
ing it against a foreign invader in World 
War II. Only in Vietnam has this feat 
been duplicated. Ho Chi Minh is the only 
Communist leader in the underdevel- 
oped world who was able to gain control 
of his country’s nationalist movement at 
the time of resistance to a foreign 
invasion. 

Throughout the underdeveloped world, 
Chinese attempts to promote their style 
of revolution have met with failure, 
largely because of internal forces, of 
which nationalism itself is the most im- 
portant. 

The failure of the Communist attempt 
to gain control of Indonesia in late 1965 
was a disaster of major proportions. 
China’s attack on India in 1962 and her 
support of Pakistan on the Kashmir is- 
sue have dealt a severe blow to whatever 
hopes Indian Communists might have 
had for capitalizing on India’s internal 
problems and divisions. 

In Japan the Communist Party has 
followed the Peking line at great cost, 
alienating the trade unions and the pow- 
erful Japanese Socialist Party. Even 
North Korea has proclaimed its “neu- 
trality” in the Sino-Soviet Communist 
struggle. China’s lack of success in 
Africa has also been noteworthy. The 
Government of Malawi had to get rid of 
some cabinet ministers for allegedly 
conspiring with the Chinese; Kenya ex- 
pelled the New China News Agency cor- 
respondent “in the interests of national 

; Burundi, once regarded as 
safely in the Chinese camp, expelled 
Peking’s diplomatic mission. In Latin 
America, the Chinese have had even less 
success. Even Fidel Castro, whose rise to 
power had been hailed in Peking as a 
demonstration of the validity of the Chi- 
nese analysis of the Latin American rev- 
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olutionary situation, has also denounced 
China. 

China continues to talk a world power 
game, but even with nuclear weapons, the 
evidence of internal economic difficulties, 
particularly the food-population prob- 
lem, and the political struggle, which 
may be only a dress rehearsal for what 
will come after Mao passes from the 
scene, suggest that China’s principal 
concern and effort will remain domestic 
and internal for a long time to come. 

China’s foreign policy objectives are of 
concern to us, but there is significant dis- 
agreement—which we must also ac- 
knowledge—about her ability to pursue 
these objectives successfully. She seeks 
recognition as a great power whose voice 
is heard in the world’s councils. China, 
understandably, seeks to overcome the 
bitter legacy of a hundred years of hu- 
miliation by the West. Recognition as a 
great power is essentially a nationalist, 
rather than a ideological objective. All 
Chinese, Communist and non-Commu- 
nist, agree on its importance. 

China also seeks recovery of the “lost 
territories,” Hong Kong, Macao, parts of 
Soviet Asia, Taiwan and the offshore 
islands, and land along the Sino-Indian 
frontier. This is also an essentially na- 
tionalist objective, shared by all Chinese. 
In Chinese eyes, it is not an expansionist 
position, for they consider that these 
territories were taken forcibly from 
China by the unequal treaties imposed 
on her during the 19th century, or 
in the case of Taiwan, were denied to 
her by the military power of the US. 
‘ith Fleet. 

China seeks to reestablish what she 
considers her traditional sphere of in- 
fluence in Southeast Asia and to eradi- 
cate US. military power from the 
Asian mainland. Chinese political dom- 
ination in that area has not been 
clear or consistent, at least not since the 
10th century when Vietnam achieved 
“independence” from China, At times 
the relationship appears to have meant 
little more than tacit agreement not to 
aid China’s enemies. 

China's desire to eliminate US. 
power and influence from the Asian 
mainland, where it conforms to 
Communist ideological opposition to 
democratic philosophy, is basically na- 
tionalistic and there is little reason to 
believe that a non-Communist Chinese 
government would welcome a U.S. pres- 
ence on the Asian mainland any more 
than the present government in Peking 
actually does. 

Our policy in the Far East is based 
largely on unsubstantiated assumptions. 
First, we assume that revolutions 
throughout the less-developed world are 
a Chinese-inspired wave of the future 
and that Vietnam is a test case for 
guerrilla war and for wars of national 
liberation. There is no good reason for 
accepting this characterization of the 
war in Vietnam. The techniques of the 
Chinese revolution have not yet proved 
fully successful in China; they are a long 
way from inspiring revolution in other 
parts of the world. Second, we assert that 
the Southeast Asia situation is analagous 
to previous situations and experiences in 
Asia and in Europe. Military contain- 
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ment worked in Europe and in Korea, 
according to the theory; thus it is the 
method to be applied in Southeast Asia 
or in any other test area. But the condi- 
tions under which containment was ef- 
fective in Europe and in Korea do not 
exist in Southeast Asia, which is marked 
by deep ethnic and social divisions; by 
instability, political and social; by deep 
antagonism to Western colonialism; and 
by a desire for change rather than for a 
return to the past. 

Many of our problems today are the 
result of our unwillingness or inability 
in the past to anticipate what might be 
the shape of the world 20 years in the 
future. Few Americans expected in 1945 
that 20 years later we would still have 
225,000 troops in Europe. We have 55,000 
troops in South Korea 14 years after the 
end of the fighting yet at, the height of 
the Korean conflict, we never had as 
many troops committed as we have to- 
day in Vietnam. We must ask whether 
we are prepared to maintain from 100,000 
to 200,000 troops in South Vietnam as 
well, for 15 or 20 years after the fighting 
stops. If we are not prepared to do so, 
the process must be reversed before tem- 
porary commitment assumes the char- 
acter of a permanent establishment and 
an irritation in the changed context of 
another generation. We must begin now 
the adjustments of attitude which will 
be necessary if we are to reduce or liqui- 
date our commitments in Asia. 

The long-range question is whether 
the United States and China are on a 
collision course. The likelihood of con- 
frontation, of ultimate showdown, is not 
immediate, and certainly is not inevi- 
table. 

With regret I must conclude that the 
Secretary, in his remarks, has added 
nothing constructive to the debate of 
American involvement in Southeast Asia 
by way of new facts, new policies, strat- 
egy, or understanding, but rather because 
of the posture, almost of defiance, care- 
less of intentional abuse of the language, 
can serve only to raise the emotional level 
of the debate, obscure the issues upon 
which judgment should be made and 
cause further frustration and division 
within the country, I believe, as well as 
between the Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Minnesota 
on the excellent statement which he 
made involving present discussions con- 
cerning Vietnam, and I share with him 
concern about peace for the future. He 
is one of the most perceptive of U.S. Sen- 
ators, and certainly one of the most elo- 
quent, and we are always glad to see him 
display this kind of interest on this 
subject. 

Mr. McCARTHY, I thank the Senator 
very much. 
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THEODORE C. SORENSEN TO BREAK 
4 YEARS OF SILENCE ON VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I think 
itis an important matter also, with re- 
spect to Vietnam, that there will come on 
the newsstands tomorrow morning an 
article which breaks a 4-year record of 
silence by a man who served in the White 
House under two Presidents. This is the 
first statement to date on this subject by 
one of America’s most recognized au- 
thorities. Certainly, after 4 years of 
silence, it would be important for us to 
read the article in the Saturday Review 
which will appear on the newsstands to- 
morrow, under date of October 21, by 
Theodore Sorensen. 

The substance of Mr. Sorensen’s ap- 
proach is that he sees Vietnam leading 
the United States to its own self-destruc- 
tion, I think he makes an earnest plea, 
without criticism, of approaches for 
America and its leadership to find a way 
out. He makes the statement without 
regard necessarily to who should be the 
the leading party to call the meeting 
which would necessarily result in talks, 
but he does point out that talks of this 
kind are not necessarily doomed to end 
in disagreement and disappointment. 

He points out four basic approaches 
which, if both sides used them, could 
work. I thoroughly endorse this ap- 
proach as not necessarily the only one, 
but a workable one. 

The first is to return to the Geneva 
Agreement of 1954. 

The second is for an end to hostilities 
and a withdrawal of all foreign troops 
and bases. 

The third is for a neutral, peaceful, 
independent South Vietnam, free to de- 
termine by election its own new political 
and social system and its relationship 
with and its reunification with the 
north. 

And fourth, for a government, if nec- 
essary—though neither Saigon nor the 
NLF has squarely faced this—a coalition 
government, composed of all parties, as 
in the Laotian settlement of 1962, acting 
on behalf of all Vietnamese citizens in 
accordance with the principles of uni- 
versal suffrage, free speech, free worship, 
and meaningful land redistribution. 

I think all people will look on this 
statement as one which not only deserves 
our attention, but, considering the rec- 
ord of 4 years of silence by this authority, 
deserves the attention and concern of 
all of us. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 2171) to amend the Sub- 

versive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
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so as to accord with certain decisions of 
the courts. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, which S. 
2171 seeks to amend, was enacted over 
the veto of President Harry S. Truman. 
I believe it would be most worthwhile 
for the Senate to review the legislative 
and judicial history of that act. In his 
veto message of September 22, 1950, 
President Truman displayed characteris- 
tic courage, and remarkable foresight 
when he wrote: 

The idea of requiring Communist organiza- 
tions to divulge information about them- 
selves is a simple and attractive one. But it 
is about as practical as requiring thieves to 
register with the sheriff. Obviously, no such 
organization as the Communist Party is 
likely to register voluntarily. 


President Truman, after reviewing the 
evidentiary problems which would con- 
front the Attorney General in a registra- 
tion proceeding, continued: 

If, eventually, the Attorney General should 
overcome these difficulties and get a favor- 
able decision from the Board, the Board’s 
decision could be appealed to the courts. 
The courts would review any questions of 
law involved, and whether the Board's find- 
ings of facts were supported by the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. 


Then with amazing prophetic percep- 
tion, President Truman wrote: 

All these proceedings would require great 
effort and much time. It is almost certain 
that from 2 to 4 years would elapse between 
the Attorney General’s decision to go before 
the Board with a case, and the final disposi- 
tion of the matter by the courts. 

And when all this time and effort had been 
spent, it is still most likely that no organiza- 
tion would actually register. 


Mr. President, let me reread for em- 
phasis that last statement of President 
Truman’s when he vetoed the Internal 
Security Act of 1950: 

And when all this time and effort had been 
spent, it is still most likely that no organiza- 
tion would actually register. 


Let us look at the record. Since 1950, 
the Justice Department has brought ac- 
tions under the Internal Security Act 
against the Communist Party itself, 22 
alleged front organizations, and 44 indi- 
viduals. How many have registered? 
Harry Truman was absolutely right. Not 
a single individual or organization has 
registered. 

President Truman was deeply con- 
cerned not only about the futility and 
expense of the Internal Security Act, but 
also about the profound threat to tra- 
1 American liberties posed by this 
ac 

He stated it this way: 

Unfortunately, these provisions are not 
merely ineffective and unworkable. They rep- 
resent a clear and present er to our 
institutions ... the application of the regis- 
tration requirements to so-called Commu- 
nist-front organizations can be the greatest 
danger to freedom of speech, since the Alien 
and Sedition Laws of 1798. This danger arises 
out of the criteria or standards to be applied 
in determining whether an organization is 
a Communist-front organization. 

These would be no serious problem if the 
bill required proof that an organization was 
controlled and financed by the Communist 
Party before it could be classified as a Com- 
munist-front organization. However, recog- 
nizing the difficulty of proving these matters, 
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the bill would permit such a determination 
to be based solely upon the extent to which 
the positions taken or advanced by it from 
time to time on matters of policy do not 
deviate from those of the Communist 
movement. 


With keenness, 
realized that— 


This provision could easily be used to 
classify as a Communist-front organization 
ary organization which is advocating a single 
policy or objective which is also being urged 
by the Communist Party or by a Communist 
foreign government, 


President Truman summarized his ob- 
jections to these sections of the bill when 
he wrote: 


The basic error of these sections is that 
they move in the direction of suppressing 
opinion and belief. This would be a very 
dangerous course to take, not because we 
have any sympathy for Communist opinions, 
but because any governmental stifling of the 
free expression of opinion is a long step to- 
ward totalitarianism. 


Harry Truman spoke for America, our 
values, and our principles when he 
added: 


There is no more fundamental axiom of 
American freedom than the familiar state- 
ment: “In a free country, we punish men 
for the acts they commit, but never for the 
opinions they have.” And the reason this is 
so fundamental to freedom is not, as many 
suppose, that it protects the few unorthodox 
from suppression by the majority. To permit 
freedom of expression is primarily for the 
benefit of the majority because it protects 
criticism, and criticism leads to progress. 


In continuing his veto message, Presi- 
dent Truman simply and straight-for- 
wardly captured the central truth about 
freedom of speech in our society: 


We can and we will prevent espionage, 
sabotage, or other actions endangering our 
national security. But we would betray our 
finest traditions if we attempted, as this bill 
would attempt, to curb the simple expres- 
sion of opinion. This we should never do, 
no matter how distasteful the opinion may 
be to the vast majority of our people. The 
course proposed by this bill would delight 
the Communists, for it would make a mock- 
ery of the Bill of Rights and of our claim 
to stand for freedom in the world. 

And what kind of effect would these pro- 
visions have on the normal expression of 
political views? Obviously, if this law were 
on the statute books, the part of prudence 
would be to avoid saying anything that might 
be construed by someone as not deviating 
sufficiently from the current Communist 
propaganda line. And since no one could be 
sure in advance what views were safe to ex- 
press, the inevitable tendency would be to 
express no views on controversial subjects. 

The result— 


As clearly seen by President Truman— 
could only be to reduce the vigor and strength 
of our political life—an outcome that the 
Communists would happily welcome, but 
that free men should abhor. 

President Truman reminded us elo- 
quently: 

We need not fear the expression of ideas— 
we do need to fear their suppression, 


Mr. President, anyone who lived 
through the dark days which followed 
or can read about them knows how very 
right Harry Truman was proved. We 
know all too well the orthodoxy which 
was so widely revered. We know of the 


President Truman 
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blacklist and the willingness, even the 
zeal, of some to equate dissent with dis- 
loyalty and to punish error as though it 
were treason. 

This was a national malady, not the 
exclusive practice of one party or one 
group. But our national dialog was 
diminished and our national life was im- 
poverished as a result. We spent inordi- 
nate time and tremendous energy— 
proving our total anticommunism and 
corresponding pro-Americanism. 

I believe the Nation has matured since 
that experience. I believe that we profit- 
ed from that tragic lesson. 

But I wonder, Mr. President, when I 
hear the level to which our debate in 
this very Chamber has slipped in the 
past week. 

On last Wednesday on this floor the 
sponsor of S. 2171, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen], in support of his motion 
to suspend the rules, quoted the testi- 
mony of Herbert A. Philbrick, the former 
informant for the FBI, before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee this 
year. 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] quoted Mr. Philbrick as fol- 
lows: 

There is no question but that the law the 
Communists fear the most, the law that they 
fought the longest and the hardest was the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. The Commu- 
nists fought that measure tooth and nail, in 
court and out, week in and week out, for 15 
solid years. 


Mr. President, I know that the Com- 
munists opposed the Internal Security 
Act when it was before the Congress. But 
I do not take lightly any implication that 
the Communists and their sympathizers 
or unwitting accomplices were the only 
people who opposed this act. 

A great President and a great Ameri- 
can, Harry S. Truman, opposed the In- 
ternal Security Act. 

The Department of Justice, ably head- 
ed by then Attorney General and later 
Supreme Court Justice, Tom Clark, op- 
posed the Internal Security Act. 

The Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of State, and the Central In- 
telligence Agency opposed the Internal 
Security Act. 

The New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Post, the Boston Herald, and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch opposed the Inter- 
nal Security Act. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas, a truly great 
American, opposed the Internal Security 
Act. 

Clarence Mitchell, an outstanding 
American, testified against the Internal 
Security Act in behalf of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, James Patton of the 
National Farmers Union, Charles M. La- 
Follette of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, Dr. Ralph E. Himstead of 
the American Association of University 
Professors, Benjamin Epstein of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
John W. Edelman of the Textile Work- 
ers Union, and Bishop John Wesley Lord 
of the Methodist Church also opposed 
the Internal Security Act. 
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I want to make it crystal clear, Mr. 
President, that respected, responsible, 
and renowned Americans whose devotion 
to country is far, far beyond question 
opposed this act before it was enacted 
and continued their opposition. 

I do not pretend to know the motives 
of the Communist Party officials and 
members who opposed this act for 15 
years. But I reject absolutely any sug- 
gestion no matter how subtle that Com- 
munists alone, have constituted or been 
the moving force behind the opposition 
to this act. 

President Truman concluded his veto 
message of the Internal Security Act in 
this way: 

I do not undertake lightly the responsi- 
bility of differing with the majority in both 
Houses of Congress who have voted for this 
bill. We are all Americans; we all wish to 
safeguard and preserve our Constitutional 
liberties against internal and external 
enemies. But I cannot approve this legisla- 
tion, which instead of accomplishing its 
avowed purpose would actually interfere with 
our liberties and help the Communists 
against whom the bill was aimed. 


Speaking at the time of the Korean 
war, President Truman said: 

This is a time when we must marshall all 
our resources and all the moral strength of 
our free system in self-defense against the 
threat of Communist aggression. We will fail 
in this, and we will destroy all that we seek 
to preserve, if we sacrifice the liberties of our 
citizens in a misguided attempt to achieve 
national security. 

There is no reason why we should fail. Our 
country has been through dangerous times 
before without losing our liberties to ex- 
ternal attack or internal hysteria. Each of us, 
in Government and out, has a share in 
guarding our liberties. Each of us must 
search his own conscience to find whether 
he is doing all that can be done to preserve 
and strengthen them. 

No consideration of expediency can justify 
the enactment of such a bill as this, a bill 
which would so greatly weaken our liber- 
ties and give aid and comfort to those who 
would destroy us. I have, therefore no alter- 
native but to return this bill without my ap- 
proval, and I earnestly request the Congress 
to reconsider its action. 


Mr. President, what a truly remark- 
able message from a truly remarkable 
man. What candor, what courage, what 
confidence in our free system and free 
institutions. 

These words of President Truman are 
timeless. They were written at a time of 
national hysteria when paranoia was on 
the ascent in our midst. They are just as 
timely, just as relevant today—17 years 
later—when the Communist Party in the 
United States by its own admission and 
the information of the FBI is one-tenth 
the size it was then. 

Why do we need this emergency act 
of legislative resuscitation to put new life 
into the moribund Subversive Activities 
Control Board? Do we need to protect 
our young people? By the party’s own 
admission and the best estimates of re- 
liable sources, there are only 500 mem- 
bers of the Communist Party of the 
United States between the ages of 17 
and 30. 

Just think of that: 500 between the 
ages of 17 and 30, when almost half our 
population, or close to 100 million Ameri- 
cans, is under the age of 30. 
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Others may put their faith and trust 
in some vigilante board to make determi- 
nations of Communist action, Commu- 
nist front, and Communist back. But the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin prefers 
to put his faith in the native common- 
sense of the American people and their 
individual and collective experience with 
free institutions and a democratic sys- 
tem that finds its own remedies for social 
ills and injustices. 

These, to my mind, are far more 
powerful safeguards against the Com- 
munist Party and its menace than 
hastily drawn, hastily considered legis- 
lation. 

Let us not obfuscate the issue with 
jingoism, either. Let us not confuse the 
military aggression of the Vietcong and 
the North Vietnamese against American 
troops with the hapless meanderings of 
a Gus Hall. 

I thought we had learned that com- 
munism does not exist or prosper in a 
vacuum. Communism feeds upon the 
tragic conditions of poverty, injustice, 
ignorance, and disease. This is why ag- 
gressive communism is a real and ter- 
rible threat to Vietnam, and this is why 
the Communist Party in this country to- 
day appeals to only one out of every 
20,000 Americans. 

If communism were to vanish from 
the face of the earth tomorrow, our awe- 
some national problems would remain. 
The absence of communism would not 
miraculously solve the problems of our 
cities, eliminate the poverty in our Na- 
tion, purify the air we breathe or the 
water we drink. 

The disappearance of communism 
would not magically resolve our racial 
tensions or solve the problems of or- 
ganized crime. 

As President Truman said so very well 
about the original Internal Security Act: 
The idea is a simple and attractive one. 

We must have learned by now that 
the most effective bulwarks against 
Communist subversion are not vigilantes, 
but rather full political, economic, and 
social justice. Where these are secure, 
communism has no foothold save for 
the tiny minority of misfits and misan- 
thropes 


In order to fully understand the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, one must 
consider it in relation to the Smith Act. 

The Smith Act was originally enacted 
on June 28, 1940, as sections 2, 3, and 5 
of the Alien Registration Act, 1940. In 
1948, the provisions of the Act were re- 
vised and recodified as section 2385 of 
of the Criminal Code. 

The chief provision of the Smith Act 
which deals with subversive activities 
made it unlawful for any person: First to 
knowingly or willfully advocate, abet, 
advise, or teach the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing 
State or Federal Government in the 
United States by force or violence; 
second, to help to organize any society or 
group of persons who teach, advocate, or 
encourage such forcible overthrow; third, 
to affiliate with such society or group, 
knowing the purposes thereof—the 
“membership clause”—or; fourth, to con- 
spire to commit any of the foregoing acts. 

So this act not only covers those who 
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knowingly or willfully advocate the vio- 
lent overthrow, but also makes it unlaw- 
ful for any person to associate with such 
a group. 

The Internal Security Act, from the 
date of its enactment was on a collision 
course with the Smith Act, because while 
the Smith Act provided for the prosecu- 
tion of Communist organizations and of 
those who are knowing members of such 
organizations, the Internal Security 
Act required such organizations and 
their members to come forward and 
register themselves as Communist or- 
ganizations or as knowing members of 
such organizations. 

So with the operation of the two laws 
we are faced with the situation that if the 
Communist Party, obeying the Internal 
Security Act, registers and files its mem- 
bership list, every person on the list is 
immediately exposed to serious and sub- 
stantial threat of prosecution under the 
Smith Act. 

On March 3, 1967, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
unanimously held that the fifth amend- 
ment prohibited this dual operation. 

It has been suggested, and I believe 
logically so, that the Government must 
make a choice between the two acts, 
opting either to retain the Smith Act 
with its prosecutions or the Internal 
Security Act with its registrations. 

But I believe it is irrefutable that any 
choice, any change in existing law in 
view of the Albertson case and the Com- 
munist Party case must be attended by 
thorough investigation, full consultation 
of all expert persons and organizations as 
well as with the full participation of the 
executive branch. 

We certainly have not had that, Mr. 
President, on this bill. The minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], has told us that the President 
wants this bill enacted. I do not doubt 
the word of the minority leader. He is a 
most honorable man. But I am at a loss 
to understand why the President chooses 
this most extraordinary means of com- 
municating his support of a particular 
piece of legislation. 

If the President wants this bill in its 
present form, without hearings, without 
the opinion of the Department of Justice, 
why has he not made his wishes known to 
other Senators? Why has he selected only 
his good friend and our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], to be the sole repository of his 
feelings? 

I, for one, would appreciate hearing 
from the administration and the De- 
partment of Justice on S. 2171, and Iam 
sure many of my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle would likewise be apprecia- 

ve. 

Apparently, the President of the 
United States has not communicated 
with the majority leader on this bill. He 
has not communicated with the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary—the committee that has jurisdiction 
over it—to the best of our knowledge, 
who also happens to be chairman of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

In my opinion, the President of the 
United States has been criticized very 
unfairly by many people, because I be- 
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lieve he is a man of great and demon- 
strated character. But nobody has ac- 
cused President Johnson of being bash- 
ful or of being reluctant to pick up the 
telephone and communicate with Mem- 
bers of Congress on any measure on 
which he has feelings. In this case, the 
President of the United States has not 
let us know how he feels about this legis- 
lation. As President Truman indicated, 
it goes right to the heart of our liberties. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
registration requirement of the Inter- 
nal Security Act was finally interred by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on March 3, 1967, when 
that court invalidated an attempt to 
register the Communist Party through 
two informants. 

The Justice Department did not exer- 
cise its option of appealing the court of 
appeals decision to the Supreme Court. 
In short, the Justice Department was 
content to let the matter drop. 

But almost 5 months after the court 
of appeals decision and only 6 days after 
wide criticism in the press of a Presi- 
dential appointment to the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, the distin- 
guished minority leader introduced S. 
2171 which was the subject of no hear- 
ings before the Judiciary Committee and 
was reported favorably on August 15. 

I have said that the unanimous court 
of appeals decision, this past March, 
permanently interred the registration 
section of the Internal Security Act. 
Actually the registration section was 
dealt a fatal blow almost 2 years ago in 
the case of Albertson v. Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, 382 U.S. 70 (1965). 

By virtue of section 8 of the Internal 
Security Act, when an organization fails 
to register in compliance with an order 
of the Board, individual members in the 
organization must register. Acting under 
section 13 of the act, the Attorney Gen- 
eral instituted a proceeding before the 
Board for the purpose of obtaining an 
order directing Albertson and others to 
register. The Supreme Court set aside 
the order of the Board, holding the order 
violated the privilege against self-im- 
crimination guaranteed by the fifth 
amendment. 

In a unanimous 8-to-0 decision, the 
Supreme Court declared in the Albert- 
son case: 

The risks of incrimination which the 
petitioners take in registering are obvious. 
Form IS-52a requires an admission of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. Such an 
admission of membership may be used to 
prosecute the registrant under the member- 
ship clause of the Smith Act or under Sec- 
tion 4(a) of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act, to mention only two federal criminal 
statutes . . . It follows that the requirement 
to accomplish registration by completing and 
filing Form IS-52a is inconsistent with the 
protection of the Self-Incrimination Clause. 
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Justice Potter Stewart spoke for the 
Court. 

Justice Black stated that he concurred 
in the ruling for all the reasons set out 
in the Court’s opinion as well as for those 
stated in his dissenting opinion in Com- 
munist Party of the United States v. 
Subversive Activities Control Board, 367 
U.S. 1 at 137 (1961) where with respect 
to the Subversive Activities Control Act 
as a whole, he had said: 

In my judgment, the Act here under con- 
sideration is unconstitutional on at least 
three grounds in addition to its direct con- 
flict with the self-incrimination provisions 
of the Fifth Amendment. It is, in the first 
instance, a classical bill of attainder which 
our Constitution in two places prohibits, 
for it is a legislative Act that inflicts pains, 
penalties, and punishments in a number of 
ways without a judicial trial The Act 

. not only is a legislative bill of attainder 
but also violates due process by short-cutting 
practically all of the Bill of Rights, leaving 
no hope for anyone entangled in this legis- 
lative-administrative web except what has 
proved in this case to be one of the most 
truncated judicial reviews that the history 
of the Court can afford. 

I think also that the outlawing of the 
Communist Party and imprisonment of its 
members violate the First Amendment. 


But perhaps the Justice whose opin- 
ion in the Albertson case was most in- 
teresting was that of the man who as 
Attorney General in 1948 had expressed 
doubt as to the constitutionality of such 
registration provisions, Justice Clark, 
wrote, in part: 

I join in the opinion of the Court. The 
conclusion it reaches today was forecast in 
1948. In response to the request of the 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee for an expression of the views of the 
Department of Justice on H.R. 5852, a pre- 
cursor of the Act under attack, it was then 
pointed out that the “measure might be 
held ...even to compel self-incrimina- 
tion.” 


I want to emphasize that the decisions 
in both these cases mentioned, the Al- 
bertson case and the Communist Party 
case, before the Supreme Court and the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, respectively, were unanimous— 
all Justices, the so-called conservative 
wing or bloc and the liberal wing or bloc, 
all voted unanimously to find this pro- 
vision unconstitutional. 

The Albertson decision, delivered dur- 
ing the October term of the Supreme 
Court in 1965 for all practical purposes 
put the Subversive Activities Control 
Board out of business. 

But it was not until public attention 
focused on the Board’s total 2-year 
dormancy at great public expense and 
the caliber of Board members that the 
overwhelming need for this legislation 
asserted itself. 

Perhaps I am not so watchful—al- 
though I try hard—as the senior Senator 
from Illinois. But I have not seen any 
alarming improvement in Communist 
fortunes in the United States in the past 
2 years. I have not perceived, nor have I 
been informed of any recent, rising Red 
tide in the United States which would 
shock the Senate into emergency action 
to resuscitate the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 

If there is such an alarming move- 
ment, I should like to hear about it from 
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the Department of Justice, from the At- 
torney General. I would want to know x 
the Department and the 

and able Attorney General could 8255 
this purported waxing of Communist 
strength to either the Albertson decision 
or the court of appeals decision of last 
March. Certainly, if there is both a causal 
and time relationship between the re- 
surgence of the Communist Party in the 
United States and the eclipse of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, every 
Senator, and every American should be 
apprised of it. 

The best place to make these determi- 
nations is before an appropriate con- 
gressional committee in open hearings. 
Unfortunately, as we all know, S. 2171 
was not the subject of any hearings— 
either closed or open. 

Mr. President, these are important 
questions we are discussing. These ques- 
tions affect the basic civil liberties of 
American citizens. This legislation in- 
volves fundamental constitutional ques- 
tions of freedom of speech and protec- 
tion from self-incrimination. The Senate 
and the American people are entitled to 
hear from our Nation’s highest legal of- 
ficer and that Department which would 
be charged under the act with its en- 
forcement. Until we have these opinions, 
and those of other experts in this area, 
we cannot legislate intelligently or re- 
sponsibly. 

Mr. President, this bill S. 2171, would 
resuscitate a board that has been virtu- 
ally inactive for the past 20 months. I 
cannot repeat this too often, because it is 
central to our position, that this effort at 
artificial respiration was reported from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee without 
hearings, with a completely inadequate 
report—a one-page report—which said 
nothing at all about the bill except that 
it was reported favorably and without 
any recommendations pro or con from 
the administration. 

In fact, the bill itself had to be sub- 
stantially modified after it was reported 
from the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
In the words of the bill’s sponsor, Senator 
DIRKSEN, this was due to printing er- 
rors. However, whole lines in the bill 
have been deleted and reworked in the 
modified version. For example: 

Sec. 6. Beginning with (j), all that of sub- 
section (a) of section 11 of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act down to and including 
the end thereof is amended so as to read: 
“is replaced by the following language,” a 
“printing correction”; 

Sec. 6. Beginning with the clause designa- 
tion “(1)” contained in section 11(a) of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act, strike out 
all of that subsection down to and including 
the words register under section 7”, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 


That is some printer’s error. It is ob- 
viously a very substantial change from 
what is in the bill. 

Furthermore, certain obvious techni- 
cal errors in the bill remain even after 
the modifications. For example, although 
sections 7 and 8 of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act are repealed by the 
bill, the following sections, beginning 
with section 9 are not renumbered. This 
means that the Subversive Activities 
Control Act, as it would be amended by 
the Dirksen bill, would contain no sec- 
tions 7 and 8. The act would jump di- 
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rectly from section 6 to section 9. I do not 
know whether there is any precedent for 
this type of amendation, but certainly 
it should be corrected if at all possible. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss the actual language of 
the Dirksen bill as it amends the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950 since 
the report on the legislation tells us very 
little about the bill’s contents. It is true 
that the senior Senator from Illinois did 
insert a section-by-section explanation 
of the bill in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Wednesday, October 11. However, I 
believe that this explanation leaves a 
good deal to be desired. Furthermore, we 
have never had the benefit of a so-called 
Cordon print which reprints the act 
amended showing what language has 
been deleted from the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Act and what language has 
been added by the Dirksen proposal. 

Such a document has been prepared for 
me by the Library of Congress, however, 
and I should now like to go over in some 
detail the 1950 act and the changes made 
by the Dirksen bill, 

Section 1(a) of the 1950 act is retained. 
It tells us that title I of the Internal Secu- 
ity Act “may be cited as the ‘Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950’.” 
Strangely enough, the committee report 
on the Dirksen bill, which should have 
gone under some such title as the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Amendments 
of 1967 was titled Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950. That is the way the 
bill came to us this year, as the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950. 
Well, we know from section 1(a) of the 
1950 act that this title was appropriate 
17 years ago. It is hardly suitable for a 
bill reported from committee in 1967. 

Section 1(b) of the 1950 act, also re- 
tained, states: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize, require, or establish military or 
civilian censorship or in any way to limit or 
infringe upon freedom of the press or of 
speech as guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States and no regulation shall be 
promulgated hereunder having that effect. 


In other words, we have here a dis- 
claimer on the part of Congress that this 
legislation was meant to infringe on the 
constitutional rights of free speech or the 
press. We have no mention of the consti- 
tutional protection against self-incrimi- 
nation. This, in fact, was the single right 
that the courts have held—as I have 
just stated—the legislation did violate. 
Furthermore, there has been a great deal 
of discussion over the years of whether 
or not this disclaimer is consonant with 
the act as a whole. Many feel that the 
legislation as passed by Congress does 
infringe upon freedom of speech, in that 
it restricts freedom of association. How- 
ever, I do not necessarily endorse this 
viewpoint. In any event I shall not go 
into this issue at this time. 


Section 2 of the 1950 act is retained in 
its entirety. It recites the necessity for 
the passage of the 1950 act in the follow- 
ing language: 

Sec. 2, As a result of evidence adduced 
before various committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the Congress 
hereby finds that— 

(1) There exists a world Communist moye- 
ment which, in its origins, its development, 
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and its present practice, is a world-wide rev- 
olutionary movement whose purpose it is, by 
treachery, deceit, infiltration into other 
groups (governmental and otherwise), espi- 
onage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other 
means deemed necessary, to establish a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship in the 
countries throughout the world through the 
medium of a world-wide Communist orga- 
nization. 

(2) The establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship in any country results in the 
suppression of all opposition to the party in 
power, the subordination of the rights of in- 
dividuals to the state, the denial of funda- 
mental rights and liberties which are char- 
acteristic of a representative form of govern- 
ment, such as freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, and of religious worship, and 
results in the maintenance of control over 
the people through fear, terrorism, and bru- 
tality. 

(3) The system of government known as a 
totalitarian dictatorship is characterized by 
the existence of a single political party, or- 
ganized on a dictatorial basis, and by sub- 
stantial identity between such party and its 
policies and the government and govern- 
mental policies of the country in which it 
exists. 

(4) The direction and control of the world 
Communist movement is vested in and ex- 
ercised by the Communist dictatorship of a 
foreign country. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing the 
floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House, had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2121) to extend the provisions 
of the Act of October 23, 1962, relating 
to relief for occupants of certain unpat- 
ented mining claims. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10345) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Roongey of New York, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. SLACK, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, 
Mr. FLYNT, Mr. JoELson, Mr. MAHON, 
Mr. Bow, Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. CEDERBERG, 
and Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2171) to amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
so as to accord with certain decisions of 
the courts. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, when 
the quorum call was suggested, I was in- 
dicating what section 2 of the 1950 act 
provides, because that section as written 
is still in the bill in its entirety, and is 
not changed by the proposed legislation. 
It will stay in the law whether the Dirk- 
sen bill is enacted or not. 

It indicates, as I say, the necessity 
in the view of the House and Senate for 
the passage of the 1950 act. 

Section 6 provides: 

(6) The Communist action organizations 
so established and utilized in various coun- 
tries, acting under such control, direction, 
and discipline, endeavor to carry out the 
objectives of the world Communist move- 
ment by bringing about the overthrow of 
existing governments by any available 
means, including force if necessary, and 
setting up Communist totalitarian dictator- 
ships which will be subservient to the most 
powerful existing Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship. 


At this point I interrupt to say that 
this is one part of the 1950 act which may 
well have been the case at that time, but 
which might very well be revised, and I 
think it should be revised, to take ac- 
count of the realities in the world today 
in which there is not merely one dom- 
inant totalitarian dictatorship in Mos- 
cow, but there is also a very militant 
competitive dictatorship in Peking which 
in the view of many experts, including 
the Secretary of State and the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, represents a 
most profound threat to this country. 

Continuing with section 6: 

Although such tions usually des- 
ignate themselves as political parties, they 
are in fact constituent elements of the world- 
wide Communist movement and promote the 
objectives of such movement by conspira- 
torial and coercive tactics, instead of through 
the democratic processes of a free elective 
system or through the freedom-preserving 
means employed by a political party which 
operates as an agency by which people gov- 
ern themselves. 


Section 7 provides: 


In carrying on the activities referred to 
in paragraph (6), such Communist organiza- 
tions in various countries are organized on 
a secret, conspiratorial basis and operate to 
a substantial extent through organizations, 
commonly known as “Communist fronts”, 
which in most instances are created and 
maintained, or used, in such manner as to 
conceal the facts as to their true character 
and purposes and their membership, One re- 
sult of this method of operation is that such 
affiliated organizations are able to obtain 
financial and other support from persons 
who would not extend such support if they 
knew the true purposes of, and the actual 
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nature of the control and influence exerted 
upon, such “Communist fronts”. 


Section 8 provides: 

Due to the nature and scope of the world 
Communist movement, with the existence of 
affiliated constituent elements working to- 
ward common objectives in various countries 
of the world, travel of Communist members, 
representatives, and agents from country to 
country facilitates communication and is a 
prerequisite for the carrying on of activities 
to further the purposes of the Communist 
movement. 


Section 9 finds: 

In the United States those individuals 
who knowingly and willfully participate in 
the world Communist movement, when they 
so participate, in effect repudiate their alle- 
giance to the United States, and in effect 
transfer their allegiance to the foreign coun- 
try in which is vested the direction and con- 
trol of the world Communist movement. 


Once again, Mr. President, this brings 
to mind the fact that since 1950 the 
world Communist movement has under- 
gone a dramatic and very important 
change. As I have said, in the eyes of 
many people the principal threat to 
peace is from Peking; and the language 
in the act as it is now and as it would 
not be amended by the Dirksen bill as- 
sumes that Moscow dominates and di- 
rects the activities in Peking. It is obvi- 
ous to anybody who can read a news- 
paper that Peking is highly competitive 
and militantly opposed in many cases 
and on many occasions to Moscow. 

No. 10: 

In pursuance of communism’s stated ob- 
jectives, the most powerful existing Com- 
munist dictatorship has, by the methods 
referred to above, already caused the estab- 
lishment in numerous foreign countries of 
Communist totalitarian dictatorships, and 
threatens to establish similar dictatorships 
in still other countries. 


Once again, we have a situation which 
was perhaps correct in 1950 and we know 
is not correct now. Many people argue, 
and argue with good commonsense, that 
the principal domination in this hemi- 
sphere, for example, is from Peking and 
from Chinese communism and not from 
Moscow communism, although both, of 
course, would like to subvert the free 
world. But in not taking account of 
Chinese communism—a much more mili- 
tant and aggressive kind of communism 
and one which we know in Southeast 
Asia has caused us such grief—this act 
is certainly defective, and the directions 
under the act which would affect people 
in this country are inadequate: 

(11) The agents of communism have de- 
vised clever and ruthless espionage and sabo- 
tage tactics which are carried out in many 
instances in form or manner successfully 
evasive of existing law. 

(12) The Communist network in the 
United States is inspired and controlled in 
large part by foreign agents who are sent 
into the United States ostensibly as attachés 
of foreign legations, affiliates of international 
organizations, members of trading commis- 
sions, and in similar capacities, but who use 
their diplomatic or semidiplomatic status as 
a shield behind which to engage in activities 
prejudicial to the public security. 

(13) There are, under our present immi- 
gration laws, numerous aliens who have been 
found to be deportable many of whom are 
in the subversive, criminal, or immoral 
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classes who are free to roam the country at 
will without supervision or control. 

(14) One device for infiltration by Com- 
munists is by procuring naturalization for 
disloyal aliens who use their citizenship as a 
badge for admission into the fabric of our 
society. 

(15) The Communist movement in the 
United States is an organization numbering 
thousands of adherents, rigidly and ruth- 
lessly disciplined. Awaiting and seeking to 
advance a moment when the United States 
may be so far extended by foreign engage- 
ments, so far divided in counsel, or so far in 
industrial or financial straits, that overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force and violence may seem possible of 
achievement, it seeks converts far and wide 
by an extensive system of schooling and in- 
doctrination. Such preparations by Commu- 
nist organizations in other countries have 
aided in supplanting existing governments. 
The Communist organization in the United 
States, pursuing its stated objectives, the 
recent successes of Communist methods in 
other countries, and the nature and control 
of the world Communist movement itself, 
present a clear and present danger to the 
security of the United States and to the 
existence of free American institutions, and 
make it necessary that Congress, in order 
to provide for the common defense, to pre- 
serve the sovereignty of the United States as 
an independent nation, and to guarantee to 
each State a republican form of government, 
enact appropriate legislation recognizing the 
existence of such worldwide conspiracy and 
designed to prevent it from accomplishing its 
purpose in the United States. 


Undoubtedly, most of us would sub- 
scribe to much of the material in this 
recitation of the dangers of the world 
Communist movement. However, I be- 
lieve there is an increasing skepticism 
about the statement contained in section 
(4) that the direction of the world Com- 
munist movement is exercised by the 
Communist dictatorship of a foreign 
country. This language may have been 
adequate back in 1950, a couple of years 
before Stalin’s death and only 4 years 
after mainland China had become a so- 
called People’s Republic. As a matter of 
fact, I would say it was less than 2 years 
from the time that Red China had clear 
de facto control of mainland China. 

However, the Soviet Union today is 
faced with strong competition for the 
control of indigenous Communist move- 
ments in the underdeveloped nations in 
the southern hemisphere continents of 
Africa and South America. Even eastern 
European countries, such as Rumania 
and Albania, have shown marked reluc- 
tance to follow certain policy lines laid 
down in Moscow. In fact, I believe it is 
fair to say that the statements made in 
section 2 of the act more adequately de- 
scribe a single branch of the Communist 
movement—the Red Chinese branch— 
even though when these words were writ- 
ten and this bill was drafted in 1950, ob- 
viously, the drafters of the legislation had 
in mind the Russian communism. 

I believe that Mao Tse-tung might well 
agree with this evaluation. His violent 
denunciations of the Russian revisionists 
that followed Stalin’s death are ample 
indications of his feelings about the mat- 
ter. 

Roger Hilsman, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
said in testimony before the House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee on the Far 
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East and the Pacific in 1966 that the 
Sino-Soviet split is “one of the most por- 
tentous international political develop- 
ments of our time.” 

The real threat to world peace is now, 
as Vice President HUMPHREY observed in 
a speech yesterday in Doylestown, Pa., is 
“militant, aggressive Asian communism, 
with its headquarters in Peking, China.” 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the pending measure, S. 2171, 
which was introduced by the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

It is with great interest that I have 
listened to the discussion on this bill. 

One of the items that has been espe- 
cially interesting to me is the proposition 
that the discussion by the then-President 
Truman when the bill was enacted 17 
years ago that the Communists would 
be helped by this bill. It was said that 
the cause of the majority of people in 
America and their constitutional rights 
and freedoms would be harmed. A num- 
ber of other deficiencies of the bill of 
1950 were alleged, but eventually the bill 
was written into law. 

Mr. President, there is something that 
troubles me when the argument to this 
effect is made. If this bill would not have 
been harmful to the Communist cause, 
why did they spend 17 years resisting it? 
Why did they challenge its constitution- 
ality and why did they defy it from its 
inception? It does not make sense. 

It seems to me that if it were not harm- 
ful, they would let it stay on the books 
and continue to be helped and have the 
constitutional rights of the majority of 
citizens of this country continue to be 
harmed. However, we know that has not 
been the history of this act. 

In fact, the Albertson case was the 
culmination of many legal attacks upon 
the bill. It rendered the act defective 
as to the jurisdiction of the Board and 
its ability to function in the fashion 
which was envisioned by Congress. 

It seems to me that we should address 
ourselves to the proposition: Have cir- 
cumstances changed since 1950 so as to 
render this Board unnecessary or unde- 
sirable? 

Contrary to what has been said in the 
Chamber or elsewhere, comprehensive 
hearings have been held on this subject. 

There has been testimony, not only in 
committees of this body, but also in the 
other body, on the proposition advanced 
and on this bill in particular. 

I shall refer to pages 1021 and 1077 
in the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, held in Au- 
gust of this year in connection with H.R. 
10345, which is the bill providing appro- 
priations for State, Justice, Commerce, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies. The 
testimony contained in those pages will 
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be very enlightening for anyone who 
wishes to peruse it. Certainly the testi- 
mony there will be found to bear upon 
all the principal propositions which are 
involved in this matter. I shall try to call 
attention to some of it. 

The witnesses during those hearings 
included the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmtre] who made a fine 
and illuminating presentation. Most of 
the testimony was directed to the propo- 
sition that the Board’s appropriations re- 
quest was premature and should not be 
considered until the status of the Board 
was determined, and whether Congress 
reaffirmed and renewed its charter of 
operations in light of the Supreme Court 
decisions. 

The Senator from Wisconsin made a 
splendid case. We appreciated very much 
the points of view he presented. By “we” 
I mean his colleagues on the Committee 
on Appropriations, of which I am one. 
I am also a member of that subcommit- 
tee which was holding hearings on these 
appropriations where this testimony was 
admitted. Other witnesses were J. W. 
Yeagley, Assistant Attorney General of 
the Department of Justice, and John W. 
Mahan, Chairman of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
hearings held before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee were not on this bill; that 
the bill was not before them; that the 
text of the bill was not before them; that 
they had knowledge a bill was pending 
in the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
neither the witnesses nor the members 
of the committee considered the specific 
bill now before the Senate at that time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I will say that the con- 
trary is true. The provisions of this par- 
ticular bill were considered. Mr. Mahan 
testified on them and so did Mr. Yeagley, 
as I shall demonstrate shortly, in refer- 
ring to their testimony. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fact is that the 
bill was not before the Appropriations 
Committee. The bill was not considered. 
Not one witness testified for even 1 
minute on it. And the Senator from Ne- 
braska knows it. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee did not and could 
not consider the crucial issue in this bill, 
to wit that the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board will not be able to act at all 
under this bill unless the Attorney Gen- 
eral initiates action before the Board. 
There was no opportunity for the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations to deter- 
mine from Mr. Yeagley, who is a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice, 
whether, in fact, the Attorney General 
would use the legislation that is now be- 
fore the Senate to provide any substance, 
meaning, or activity for the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is true to this ex- 
tent: Mr. Yeagley was asked whether or 
not he considered this bill—and we were 
deep in consideration of its specific pro- 
visions when this question was asked 
and the restructuring of this Board to be 
desirable. He deferred because the Attor- 
ney General and the Department of Jus- 
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tice had not yet rendered an opinion or 
judgment on the bill. 

However, as we progressed in the testi- 
mony he covered these propositions one 
by one and said if the bill were enacted 
into law, the mission of the Board could 
be achieved and would be achieved if it 
were properly administered. 

On the matter of whether the Depart- 
ment of Justice has an opinion, I shall 
leave that point to the senior Senator 
from Illinois, who has a communication 
from the Department of Justice signed by 
the Attorney General, which will bear on 
that point. I shall defer to him on that 
score. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On page 1076 Mr. 
Yeagley was asked about the effect of the 
proposed law on the Subversive Activities 
Control Board and he said: 

In reference to the possible volume of busi- 
ness that might be placed before the Board 
if the law is changed, we would have to see 
the bill or law to say there would be no more 
cases or a lot of cases. 


He was saying they have not seen the 
Dirksen bill, knew nothing about it, and 
was not in a position to judge if it would 
have any effect whether this Board 
would continue to be an idle sinecure or 
have activity. He made no comment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct, and the 
law has been described by him. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
asked him on page 1066: 

Senator McCLELLAN. Do you think the 
Board now should be strengthened by stat- 
utes, in view of the weakening of it by the 
Court decisions? 

Mr. Yeacuiey. I don’t like to dodge your 
question, Mr. Chairman, but the Department 
has not commented on the bills pending be- 
fore the House. 


That, I submit, is the answer of a loyal 
member of any department when its 
chief has not acted, pronounced judg- 
ment, or rendered a decision on the bill. 

On the subject of whether circum- 
stances have changed since 1950, at 
which time it was decided by Congress 
that we should have a mechanism of this 
kind to combat subversive activity, I sug- 
gest it would be highly pertinent to refer 
to some of the recent debates in the 
Chamber on East-West trade, the Consu- 
lar Treaty with the Soviet Union, and 
others. In these debates the point was 
discussed in great detail that the essential 
basis and thrust of the Communist Party 
in the United States has not abated. It 
still continues and the position and pro- 
grams of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union have not changed with ref- 
erence to subversive activities in this 
country. 

I think that case has been made. I shall 
not go into it at this time. However, I 
should like to refer to the testimony of 
J. Edgar Hoover, who testified before the 
House Appropriations Committee earlier 
this year. 

Among other things, Mr. Hoover talked 
about the riots and disorders which have 
occurred in this country since 1964. 

He said: 

Although most of the riots and disturb- 
ances have been characterized by spontane- 
ous outbursts of mob violence dominated 
by young hoodlums, involvement of other 
lawless, subversive, and extremist elements 
became readily apparent as the rioting grew 
and spread. 
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Further in his testimony, he said this: 

Communists and other subversives and 
extremists strive and labor ceaselessly to pre- 
cipitate racial trouble and take advantage of 
racial discord in this country. Such elements 
were active in exploiting and aggravating 
riots, for example, in Harlem, Watts, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago. 


Thus, I think that we are still at a 
point in our Nation’s history when every 
legitimate problem and constitutional 
procedure should be taken for three ma- 
jor basic purposes: First, to properly and 
constitutionally identify those organiza- 
tions which are Communist-action orga- 
nizations and those which are Commu- 
nist-front organizations. 

The second step, of course, would be 
to expose them, so that the American 
people will know who and what they 
are and will be able to judge the origin 
of many of the actions which they take 
to accomplish their pernicious and sub- 
versive missions. 

The third step—which is in the law— 
is to impose appropriate sanctions upon 
such organizations and persons who are 
identified with them. These sanctions 
would include: First, nonemployment in 
government; second, denial of certain 
tax-exempt characteristics which some- 
times attach to non-profit organizations 
and third, the matter of being required 
in the case of any publication, whether 
by printing, by radio, or by television, to 
state that it is achieved by a Communist 
organization or a Communist-dominated 
organization. In this way we give the 
people of this Nation an opportunity to 
judge for themselves, on the basis of the 
origin of such material, whether they 
want to buy that particular point of view 
or whether they do not. 

The question arises: Can the Board be 
abolished and its duties and activities 
assigned to the Department of Justice? 

Obviously, Mr. President, that ques- 
tion almost answers itself, because the 
Board is required to make an adjudica- 
tion. It is a quasi-judicial body. Under 
the present system the Attorney General 
presents a petition to the Board and 
makes certain allegations with reference 
either to a Communist action or to the 
Communist-front characteristics of a 
given organization, and says “We want 
the Board to make the finding that this 
organization is in one or the other of 
these classes.” 

It is the Department of Justice that 
makes the investigation. It is the Depart- 
ment of Justice that decides to prose- 
cute. It is the Department of Justice that 
is the prosecutor. 

One of the requirements of the con- 
stitutional due process, is that there not 
be that objectionable combination of 
duties of investigator, prosecutor, and 
judge. 

In this case, the Subversive Activities 
Control Board is the judge. Mr. Yeagley 
covered this point very well at the hear- 
ings before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee when this question was asked and the 
following answer was given: 

Senator MCOLELLAN. If this is abolished— 


That is the Board— 
can the board supplement and be comple- 
mentary to the functions of the Justice De- 
partment and render an effective and valid 
service to our Government? 
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Mr. Yeaciey. I don't believe the Justice 
Department would want these functions. I 
believe they are a part of the prosecutive arm 
of the Government. We would be the prosecu- 
tor, jury, and judge, I suppose. 


That question, as I say, whether the 
Board can be dispensed with and its du- 
ties transferred to the Department of 
Justice, virtually answers itself. 

The Board, during its lifetime, has 
acted upon 70 cases. On pages 1054 to 
1057 in the Senate appropriavion hear- 
ings there is a reference to a list of those 
cases and their general classification, how 
they arose, the individual proceedings 
before the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, the organization proceedings, and 
so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp the 
step-by-step procedural handling of these 
cases before the Board. It will be found in 
the hearings on pages 1051 and 1052. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD STEP- 
BY-STEP HANDLING OF CASES 

1. The parties to proceedings before the 
Board, are in most instances, the Attorney 
General of the United States, designated as 
“petitioner,” and an organization or indi- 
vidual, designated as “respondent.” 

2. The Attorney General files his petition 
with clerk of Board. Clerk enters in docket 
and sends respondent a copy of the Board’s 
rules of procedure. 

3. Full Board meets and considers and 
hears oral argument where indicated with 
respect to any preliminary motions filed by 
the parties, such as a motion by respondent 
to dismiss, or for particulars. (Board's rules 
fix time within which preliminary motions 
may be filed.) 

4. Respondent files an answer to the At- 
torney General's petition. In some cases the 
Board holds a prehearing conference with 
attorneys for the parties prior to fixing the 
time and place of hearings for the purpose of 
taking evidence. Absent a prehearing con- 
ference, or following it if one is held, the 
Board meets and issues an order fixing the 
time and place for hearings and designating 
the hearing officer. 

5. Evidentiary hearings are conducted 
either by the full Board, one or more mem- 
bers of the Board sitting as hearing officers, 
or by a hearing examiner designated by the 
Board. (The Board does not now have any 
hearing examiners.) 

6. Following hearings, the parties are given 
the opportunity to file proposed findings of 
fact and briefs on legal questions. Where 
hearings are not conducted by the full Board, 
the hearing officer prepares and issues a 
recommended decision. 

7. Both sides are given the opportunity to 
file exceptions to the recommended decision 
and to be heard thereon by the full Board. 

8. Board issues written findings of fact and 
an appropriate order. There is a statutory 
right of the aggrieved party to judicial review. 
Board is a party to litigation on judicial 
review. 

9. Where full Board conducts the evi- 
dentiary hearings there is no recommended 
decision. The Board issues its decision based 
upon the evidence and proposed findings and 
briefs submitted by the parties, 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the order 
of the step-by-step procedures had suf- 
fered a very severe change and necessity 
for adjustment because of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Albertson case. The 
present law provides that the Board can- 
not take the steps of exposing and dis- 
closing, and imposing appropriate sanc- 
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tions, until there has been self-registra- 
tion by the kind of organization which 
is prescribed in the law. The Supreme 
Court in the Albertson case stated that 
self-registration is unconstitutional. 
Thus, some means must be devised 
whereby the Board can function in order 
to achieve the stated mission described 
in the law without the step of self-regis- 
tration. Any amendment that is made 
of the present act along that line must 
be within constitutional requirements. 
The bill before us, S. 2171, seeks to do 
this. In my judgment, it does so in a 
fashion which will satisfy constitutional 
requirements, 

By way of illustration, I would like to 
invite the attention of this honorable 
body to several specific provisions. For 
example, section 3 eliminates the require- 
ments that Communist-action and front 
organizations must register themselves 
by repealing sections 7 and 8 of the act. 

Section 4 revises section 9 of the act, 
which relates to the keeping of public 
registers of organizations and individ- 
uals that come within the terms of the 
act. Because of the elimination of com- 
pulsory registration—this is the self- 
registration to which I referred a minute 
ago—section 4 of the pending bill pro- 
vides that it will be the Board, instead 
of the Attorney General, that will main- 
tain public records giving information 
on organizations and individuals that 
have finally been determined to be of 
a type defined in the act. It adds Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations to make 
the system of disclosure complete. 

Section 5 makes changes in section 10 
of the act relating to identifying as ema- 
nating from a Communist organization 
its publications or sponsored radio and 
TV programs. This section is needed be- 
cause of the elimination, again, of the 
compulsory registration provision now 
contained in the law. This section also 
adds language to guard against possible 
unconstitutional interpretation of this 
amendment. 

Section 6 makes changes in section 
11(a) of the present act, which relates 
to the denial of tax deductions for con- 
tributions made to or for the use of any 
action or front organization. Section 6 
is needed because of the elimination of 
compulsory registration as a part of that 
present law. 

Section 7 is the same as the preceding 
section, but it is applicable to section 
11(b) of the act relating to claims for 
tax exemptions by Communist organi- 
zations. 

Section 8 revises section 12(e) (2) of 
the act relating to the Board’s duty to 
determine who are members of action 
organizations. This amendment is like- 
wise needed because of the elimination 
of compulsory registration for action 
organizations. 

Section 9(a) revises section 13(a) of 
the act, which relates to proceedings be- 
fore the Board to provide for proceed- 
ings for determinations whether orga- 
nizations are Communist-action or Com- 
munist-front rather than for orders re- 
quiring such organizations to register. 

Section 9 0b) revises section 13 (b) of 
the act relating to the right of organiza- 
tions and individuals to obtain relief 
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from the continued application of the 
provisions of the act to them. It also pro- 
vides means for organizations and indi- 
viduals once determined under the new 
disclosure scheme to come within the act 
to have their status redetermined. The 
procedures in that action are simplified. 

Section 9(c) revises that part of sec- 
tion 13(d)(2) of the act which now 
authorizes issuance of a registration 
order by default if an accused organiza- 
tion fails to appear at a hearing. It also 
provides that the Board shall proceed 
to receive evidence and then make an 
appropriate determination. This is to 
guard against the possible holding that 
the present provision denies due process. 
It retains authority for the Board to 
deny a redetermination without taking 
evidence if the organization or individual 
seeking it does not appear. 

Sections 9 (d) through (g) are tech- 
nical to conform the provisions for 
written findings and orders of the Board 
to the scheme of determinations rather 
than registration. 

Section 9(k) provides for publication 
of final determinations of the Board. 
This is a technical change in section 
13(k) of the act because of the elimina- 
tion of Board orders requiring registra- 
tion. 

Section 10 revises section 14(a) of the 
act relating to the authority of the courts 
to require the Board to enter orders de- 
termining that an organization or indi- 
vidual no longer comes within the pro- 
visions of the act. This is to conform 
with the new approach of determina- 
tions rather than registration orders. 

Section 11 assures the continuing in 
effect of determinations already made by 
the Board in the form of registration 
orders by authorizing the Board to 
modify such orders to conform with the 
new provisions. It also authorizes modi- 
fying any actions pending in the Board 
or the courts to conform with the new 
approach to disclosing and restricting 
activities of Communist organizations 
and individuals. 

It is the judgment of this Senator that 
these provisions will not only be consti- 
tutional, but will enable the Subversive 
Activities Control Board to achieve the 
mission contained in the act. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator started 
his very persuasive speech this after- 
noon, as I understand it, by saying that 
while President Truman had indicated 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950 would adversely affect the rights 
of American citizens, we have had 17 
years’ experience under this act, and it 
has not done so. 

Is it not true that this act has done 
nothing, in effect? President Truman 
might well have been proved right if the 
bill had ever had any effect. But it has 
not. It has literally done nothing. The 
Senator from Nebraska has said that the 
Board has acted on 70 cases. Will the 
Senator enlighten us as to a single in- 
dividual or a single organization that has 
been registered under this act? And the 
very heart of this act is registration. If 
there is no registration, there is virtually 
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no effect. And, of course, the rights and 
duties of our citizens are not protected if 
it does not work. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Wis- 
consin again demonstrates his ability to 
get at the heart of the matter. The ques- 
tion is, What good has it done? It has 
done this good: Out of those 70, 15 orga- 
nizations were abandoned. When dis- 
closure was threatened, they ceased to do 
business and dissolved, according to the 
testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee. There was sufficient testi- 
mony given in the trial of the Albertson 
case, and most of the 70 cases, by pub- 
licity and the facts and circumstances 
brought out, to apprise the American 
people of just what these organizations 
were. 

And, of course, the fact that the act 
was considered so harmful to the Com- 
munists caused them to engage in the 
17-year battle to stultify its declared 
mission. It seems to me we ought to take 
judicial notice, or at least legislative 
notice, of the fact that this act hurts. 
Through disclosure, exposure, and the 
imposition of certain sanctions, against 
the members and organizations, the act 
hurts the Communist cause in this coun- 
try. That is why we find them fighting 
so hard and tenaciously until they were 
finally successful in getting one section 
of the act declared unconstitutional. 

I say to my colleagues that this fact 
should be weighed heavily on the prop- 
osition of whether or not this Board 
should be continued and its declared mis- 
sion reaffirmed by this body. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to my good 
friend from Nebraska that, once again, 
what this Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950 required was registration of 
subversive organizations; a listing of the 
members in the registration; and an in- 
dication of where the money was com- 
ing from that kept the organizations 
going—for all of which information one 
could make a strong case. But as long as 
not one single organization is registered, 
the act has not accomplished its mission. 
It has not done its job. It has secured no 
information. 

These organizations come and go. It is 
not surprising that some of them have 
gone out of existence in the last 15 years. 
But the fundamental purpose of the leg- 
islation, which was to require registra- 
tion, has not been achieved. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator forgets 
that registration of these organizations 
by their own officials is only one part of 
the process. 

955 PROXMIRE. It triggers the rest 
of it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The real mission of the 
Board is to identify, expose, and disclose 
the organizations, once it is properly de- 
termined by the Board, in a quasi-judi- 
cial procedure, with the right of appeal, 
that they are Communist or Communist- 
front organizations. But registration is 
only one part of the process. That is only 
one part of the process in the ultimate 
mission and goal of the Board. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I ask, if this 
was only one main purpose of the bill, 
why does not the Board do something? 
For the last 20 months this Board has 
not done anything—literally nothing. 
The Board says it cannot require sub- 
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versives to register; that they cannot 
proceed under the Supreme Court deci- 
sion; that it would be in violation of the 
fifth amendment to require these orga- 
nizations and groups to register. 

They have done nothing. They have 
had no hearings. They have conducted 
no investigations. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the an- 
swer is simple. The Supreme Court said 
that they must not use and depend upon 
self-registration of these organizations. 
There is only one way for the case to get 
before the Board, under the present law, 
and that is through this process of reg- 
istration. Being stultified in that area, of 
course, the Board could not accomplish 
its purpose. The purpose of the present 
bill is to provide a way other than regis- 
tration for these cases to get before the 
Board. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with all that 
the Senator has said. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Of anyone who is op- 
posing this measure, some people might 
ask, “Don’t you want these Communist 
organizations identified in a proper, con- 
stitutional, and orderly way?” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; indeed. The 
answer is clear. But we have no way of 
knowing whether this is a proper, con- 
stitutional, and legal way. 

The Senator’s speech this afternoon 
was a fine speech, as is always true of 
any speech by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, one of the most able Members of 
this body. It impressed me as an ex- 
cellent argument as to why we should 
have hearings on this bill. 

This is a very difficult, delicate, con- 
stitutional problem. The Supreme Court 
has found the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act, in effect, unconstitutional in 
its most important thrust. The Senator 
from Illinois has received from the De- 
partment of Justice some kind of myste- 
rious letter; nobody knows what is in 
it—— 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is not mysterious, 
nor is it rarefied. It will be brought to 
the attention of the Senate in due time, 
by its sponsor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would like to see 
it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It will be brought to the 
attention of the Senator in due time. 
I hesitated to do so now only because I 
feel that would more appropriately be 
done by its author. It is a short letter, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But we do not have 
any testimony from the principal legal 
officer of this Government as to whether 
or not the proposal will work. When his 
representative came to speak before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee, he said 
they had not seen the bill, and had not 
had a chance to analyze it; they did not 
know whether it would do anything. 

So all the testimony we have had was 
testimony given before the Attorney 
General had had a chance to analyze the 
bill or see it. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, he still has not seen it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the testi- 
mony of the Senator from Wisconsin 
was heard on August 15. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It was on that date, 
and prior thereto, that the bill under 
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present consideration was reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary had discussed it particularly those 
of us who serve on the Internal Security 
Subcommittee. The bill was actually un- 
der discussion, and had been acted upon, 
by that time. I would not want to make 
the statement that the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary—the same 
Senators who sat in large number on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee—did not 
know anything about the bill. The bill 
grew out of the work and deliberations 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, what 
happened on that date does not make 
any sense to me. That was the most re- 
markable legislative day, in my judg- 
ment, in my experience in the Senate. In 
the 10 years I have been here, I have 
never seen anything like it. We had testi- 
mony that morning before that Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce. That same day, the 
same morning, the Committee on the 
Judiciary met and reported out this bill. 

If this testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee was the basis of any 
finding by the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, it must have been a remarkable 
demonstration of extrasensory percep- 
tion, because it occurred at exactly the 
same time. There could not have been 
any kind of communication, because it 
was simultaneous. 

And, of course, it is ridiculous to argue 
that the Appropriations Subcommittee 
could have any knowledge of the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s executive delibera- 
tions which were going on at the same 
hour of the same day but in a different 
building. Modern printing of hearings 
and reports may be fast. But it is not 
that fast. It is not instantaneous and 
simultaneous, 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator knows a 
bill does not just pop in to a committee 
and get reported. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That bill did. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is not something 
lighted like a match, and left to burn. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That surely hap- 
pened in this case. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Albertson case had 
been discussed repeatedly in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary since its rendi- 
tion by the Supreme Court. The need for 
a bill such a. this, with provisions that 
would be competent to overcome the ob- 
stacles rendered by the Albertson deci- 
sion, had been discussed, and the bill had 
been drawn accordingly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I do 
not question that the Senator from Ne- 
braska, the Senator from Illinois, and 
others are very able Senators and com- 
petent lawyers, and know what they are 
doing. 

What I am complaining about is that 
we have no record, we have had no hear- 
ings, and a report consisting of only one 
page plus a copy of the Court’s opinion, 
and nothing else to go on. I think we 
have received more information this 
afternoon from the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska by far than we have 
had during all the deliberation and dis- 
cussion on this bill. 

While the Senator from Nebraska is 
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a very able man, I submit that even his 
analysis is no substitute for hearings, 
where we would have available compe- 
tent people on both sides of the issue 
discuss it and testify. 

That is why it seems to me that the 
bill should be recommitted for a short 
time, and hearings held, and then acted 
upon. I have discussed the matter with 
other Senators who share my view, and 
under those circumstances, all of us 
would agree to a fixed date and time to 
vote on it. 

I ask the Senator from Nebraska, why 
do we not do that, instead of being blind 
as to what is in this very complicated 
and important bill, which does affect 
constitutional rights and liberties? 

The Senator from Nebraska and I are 
certainly agreed upon one thing, and 
that is that we must oppose communism, 
and oppose it as competently as possible, 
with our eyes open. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I think 
the answer to the Senator’s question is 
that the issue is not complicated. A read- 
ing of the record which is available will 
provide all the essential elements neces- 
sary for a Senator to make a decision. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the first 
three paragraphs of the opening state- 
ment of Mr. J. W. Yeagley, the Assistant 
Attorney General, as printed on page 
1060 of the State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Judiciary Appropriations Subcommittee 
hearings, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

I do that, Mr. President, because those 
paragraphs state the basic purpose of 
this act. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the record of hearings was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF J. W. YEAGLEY, ASSISTANT AT- 

TORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

The basic purpose of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act, enacted in September 
1950, was disclosure: i.e,, to bring into the 
open the activities of Communist-action and 
Communist-front organizations which had 
been free to hide behind the mask of 
anonymity, and also to identify members of 
the Communist Party. 

A Communist-action organization is de- 
fined in the Act as an organization which 
(1) is substantially directed, dominated, and 
controlled by the foreign government con- 
trolling the world Communist movement, 
and (2) operates primarily to advance the 
objectives of the world Communist move- 
ment. 

A Communist-front organization is de- 
fined as one which (a) is substantially di- 
rected, dominated, and controlled by a Com- 
munist-action organization, and (b) is pri- 
marily operated for the purpose of giving aid 
and support to a Communist-action orga- 
nization, a Communist foreign government, 
or the world Communist movement. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Unless we are prepared 
to say we want to repudiate this basic 
purpose of the parent act, and do noth- 
ing with it, or radically modify it, the 
issue is simple. One of the facets of the 
procedures which provided for the 
achievement of that basic purpose has 
been declared unconstitutional, the pro- 
vision with reference to self-registration 
of the accused organization. All that 
needs to be done is provide another 
means to get such cases before the Board 
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for its determination and for further 
proceedings. 

The issue is a very simple one. It is 
not so complicated that we would need a 
half dozen constitutional lawyers on each 
side to define it, and then send the mat- 
ter back to the Supreme Court—where it 
will go again any way for another deter- 
mination after a period of years. 

The issue is simple. We ought to enact 
the bill into law, and send it on its way 
to another series of attacks by the Com- 
munist Party. The party is engaged in 
an effort to subvert this Government and 
to destroy it or if they cannot use the 
methods provided by our Constitution in 
the meantime to get those purposes ac- 
complished. 

Let us resort to a little commonsense, 
and get at the task of the day. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say again to my 
friend from Nebraska that this is a most 
extraordinary procedure. I cannot recall 
any case in which it has been said that 
we have plenty of testimony on the leg- 
islation, when we have none. What we 
have is some questions and answers on 
an entirely different committee dealing 
with a different matter. Specifically 
whether or not we should appropriate 
funds for the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. 

This proposed legislation was not be- 
fore the Appropriations Subcommittee. 
That was not the proper tribunal to act 
upon it, even if it had been before that 
subcommittee. There have been no 
hearings on the bill. It is a complicated, 
13-page bill, and deals with a very com- 
plex part of our law, which has been 
found in large part, as the Senator from 
Nebraska has stated so well today, 
unconstitutional. 

Yet we have been told, once by the 
Senator from Illinois and now by the 
Senator from Nebraska, that we do not 
need any more information, we do not 
need any constitutional experts to give 
us their advice. 

Of course we do. This is the very heart 
of the legislative process. If we do not 
insist upon being informed by competent 
experts, when we have legislation before 
us, we are likely to enact and we deserve 
to have legislation which will be inade- 
quate to serve the intended purpose. 

It is especially important that we have 
legislation that is adequate. We know, 
as the Senator has so well stated, that 
this legislation may very well go before 
the Supreme Court and be the subject of 
litigation for years. It is most important 
that we get competent advice and draft 
the law in such a way that it will stand 
up and be effective, or we should not 
draft any legislation at all. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is an able debator. 
He is a very able Senator, and I enjoy his 
presentations very much, particularly in 
colloquies of this kind. However, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to an in- 
consistency in his present argument. He 
says the bill ought to be recommitted 
for a short time so that the committee 
can hear the facts and evidence. Then, he 
says, we will then act on it. 

Mr. President, we have that very evi- 
dence right here. I have never known 
the Senator from Wisconsin, nor most of 
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my colleagues, to depend upon form so 
much that they will insist upon form 
and send the bill back to the detriment 
of considering substance. I say again, and 
I say advisedly, that there is ample sub- 
stance here. 

Mr, President, I will read from page 
1066 of the hearings, at which point Mr. 
Yeagley was being interrogated by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

First, I ask unanimous consent that 
starting with the last two lines on page 
1065 and extending over to the fourth 
paragraph from the bottom of page 1067 
of the record be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator McOLELLAN. I am trying to find 
out if this Board is necessary. If it is not, we 
ought to abolish it. 


COMMUNIST THREAT IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Yeacitey, The Communist Party is still 
in existence in this country. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Is it active? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. It is active. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Is it aggressively ac- 
tive? 

Mr. Yeacuey. I think Communists are more 
aggressive politically than most followers of 
other political creeds. 

Senator MoCLELLAN. Is there any doubt 
about its efforts at subversion in this coun- 
try, in your judgment? 

Mr. YeEAGLEY. No; not at all, sir. 

Senator McCLELLAN. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. Yeactey. Right. 

Senator MOCLELLAN. Then, in your judg- 
ment, should there there be an effort to 
combat it by exposure? 

Mr. YeaGcuey. I believe that it offers an 
excellent means of attacking the Commu- 
nist method in this country. 

Senator McCrettan. Would you say that 
notwithstanding the adverse decisions of the 
Court respecting the work of and the findings 
of this Board in the number of cases, and 
the holding of part of the act creating the 
Board and its functions unconstitutional— 
would you say that this Board, on its rec- 
ord, has performed a valuable service, or 
that its services have not been of such con- 
sequences as to warrant its continuance, 
with the stripped powers it now has? 

Mr. Yeacury. I believe it has performed a 
valuable service. And that is exactly the rea- 
son that the Department, I presume, filed the 
cases against the 44 members of the Com- 
munist Party and against the 23 front or- 
ganizations. It was in order to obtain a 
beneficial result. 

Senator MCOLELLAN. Do you think the 
Board now should be strengthened by sta- 
tutes, in view of the weakening of it by the 
Court decisions? 

Mr. Yeaciey. I don’t like to dodge your 
question, Mr. Chairman, but the Department 
has not commented on the bills pending be- 
fore the House. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. I am not asking you 
to comment on any particular bill. Do you 
feel maybe there is a need for the strength- 
ening or redefining of the functions of the 
Board by legislation, in view of the Court 
decisions? 

Mr. Yeactey. If it could be done and pro- 
vide constitutional due process, right. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Of course. But in other 
words what I am asking you in effect is: 
Should the Board be abolished, or should we 
keep it and try to revitalize it, in a sense, 
and strengthen its powers and functions, 
within the framework of the Constitution? 

Mr, Yeacuey, I certainly could not support 
anything in the form of abolishing the Board 
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because, as I have indicated, I feel it has been 
beneficial in the past. It has been valuable. 
I feel that there may be business in the 
future. I feel the Communist Party is a con- 
tinuing threat as long as it is in existence 
and active here. And I know of no alterna- 
tive in this area to the present functions of 
the Board. 
THREAT DIMINUTION 


Senator MCCLELLAN, Let me ask you: Is the 
Communist Party more or less active now 
than in the past, in your judgment, as to 
subversive activities? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. I would have to say it is less. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. It is less. What has 
contributed to the diminishing of its ac- 
tivities? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. Probably there have been 
several factors. I don’t know how much of an 
expert I am in this field. But the party has 
lost membership since the Second World War, 
maybe from 80,000 down to whatever it is 
today. It has been estimated at from 8,000 to 
10,000. This has been a continuing drop, par- 
ticularly after, say, 1948 or 1950 on down. 


U.S. ECONOMY AND BOARD EFFECTS 


Obviously, we must recognize that the im- 
proved economic factors in the country have 
given the Communists less ammunition, I 
personally have felt that the exposure in- 
volved in these Board proceedings, particu- 
larly, as I have indicated, as to the 23 front 
organizations, the exposure in the original 
case against the Communist Party, in which 
voluminous evidence was given as to its pur- 
poses and its foreign control, have all been 
highly detrimental to the party. And I can 
advise the committee, as I believe you may 
have been informed before, that the leaders 
of the Communist Party themselves have 
been of the opinion over the years that the 
functions of this Board have been highly 
detrimental to their organization, 

Senator MCCLELLAN. That is your belief and 
your findings? 

Mr. YEAGLEY. That is right. 

Senator McCLE.Lan, Well, if this Board has 
contributed to the lessening of Communist 
activities and Communist effectiveness in its 
purpose of subversion and so forth in this 
country, then it is your belief as I understand 
it that because of that effectiveness and its 
potential usefulness in the future it should 
not be abolished? 

Mr. Yeaciey. That is my view. 


Mr. HRUSKA. At the beginning of this 
colloquy Senator McCLELLAN asked the 
following questions and received the fol- 
lowing answers: 

Senator MCOLELLAN. I am trying to find out 
if this Board is necessary. If it is not, we 
ought to abolish it. 

COMMUNIST THREAT IN UNITED STATES 

Mr. YEAGLEY. The Communist Party is still 
in existence in this country. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, Is it active? 

Mr. YEaGtey. It is active. 


ann McCLELLAN, Is it aggressively ac- 
ve 


Mr. Yeaciey. I think Communists are more 
aggressive politically than most followers of 
other political creeds. 

Senator McOLELLAN. Is there any doubt 
about its efforts at subversion in this coun- 
try, in your judgment? 

Mr. YEaGLEY. No; not at all, sir. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. Yeaciey. Right. 


If we go through all of this testi- 
mony, Mr. President, we find that there 
is not any question as to the necessity 
for recommittal, nor any question that 
the type of amendment of the law con- 
tained in S. 2171 will not do the job. 

There is ample substance here upon 
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which the Senate should go forward with 
the consideration of the pending bill to 
favorable approval. 

The right of appeal from decisions of 
the Board is preserved, and all of the 
niceties, to which Communists seem 
sometimes to be treated with even a 
greater generosity than other litigants, 
are all protected by this act. And the ob- 
jectionable part, or that part which was 
held to be objectionable in the judgment 
of the Supreme Court, has been removed. 
The procedures have been adjusted, and 
it will be an effective bill. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
one very brief point to make in connec- 
tion with the fine presentation of the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska. 

I think this is by far the most useful 
discussion I have heard yet of the pend- 
ing bill. The Senator from Nebraska 
characteristically confined himself to the 
issue and spoke very pertinently about 
the legislation. 

I emphasize the fact, however, that the 
only record we have is not related to the 
bill, but concerns whether Congress 
should appropriate additional funds this 
year for the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. That is a related issue, but it 
is not a principal issue. 

One of the best examples of that is 
that even the Senator from Nebraska, 
able as he is, concluded his remarks by 
quoting as a statement by Mr. Yeagley in 
answer to Senator MCCLELLAN to the ef- 
fect that the Communist Party is still 
active, aggressively active, and more ag- 
gressive politically than most followers of 
other political creeds. The Senator from 
Nebraska apparently feels this is the 
heart of the matter. In fact it is wholly 
irrelevant. 

We know the Communist Party is a 
threat to this country. All of us know 
this. We want to know how we can effec- 
tively, I stress effectively combat it. We 
do not want to pass another bill which 
will do nothing for 17 years and then be 
found unconstitutional. 

We want legislation that will stand up. 
We say that we cannot have legislation 
that will stand up on tough constitu- 
tional issues in the Supreme Court when 
the only record is a record of testimony 
not before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the bill, but before the Appro- 
priations Committee on the question of 
whether appropriations should be made 
for the Board, and not whether this par- 
ticular legislation will do the job. 

Whether the particular legislation will 
do the job, or even begin to do the job, 
depends on many things. It depends on 
the considered and detailed conclusions 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States. We do not have a scrap of evi- 
dence on that question before us. 

That is why it seems to me perfectly 
logical and proper for us to return the 
pending legislation to the Judiciary 
Committee to secure hearings. 

I conclude by pointing out that the 
court decision which made the Board 
moot and made it necessary for us to 
reconsider the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act is an action of the Supreme 
Court taken a year and a half ago. It 
took a year and a half to get around to 
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introducing legislation and getting it on 
the floor. ; 

They now want us to whip the bill 
through in a few days. They say the bill 
cannot be recommitted for hearings be- 
cause it might delay the legislation. With 
a bill given ac transparently inadequate 
consideration as this one. 

That does not make any sense to me. 

I hope the Senate will send the pend- 
ing bill back for hearings without any 
delay, with a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment committing us to a vote as of a 
certain time on this matter so we can 
vote on this bill with our eyes open. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator will not deny me the op- 
portunity of rebuttal. 

We have had 17 months since the de- 
cision in the Albertson case. Nothing has 
been done. 

We now have people who want to add 
further to the period of time in which 
we have delayed action on the pending 
bill. It is unconscionable to delay longer. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President. I am 
greatly concerned that while we are 
sending men to fight a war against Com- 
munists 10,000 miles miles away, we are 
not fighting communism as hard and ef- 
fectively as we should be in our own 
country. It is a great disappointment to 
me that in the 17 years since we passed 
the Internal Security Law of 1950, which 
required all Communists to register or go 
to jail, not a single Communist has been 
forced to register or pay the penalty for 
not registering. 

Through a series of Supreme Court de- 
cisions in their fayor the Communists 
have been so successful in avoiding pros- 
ecution under that law and they have be- 
come so bold that they held a national 
convention in New York last year and 
announced they will have a candidate for 
President of the United States in 1968. 

For some time, the Communist Party 
has been involved in anti-American ac- 
tivities in this country that are calculated 
to hinder the war effort and to disrupt 
our society. The Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federa] Bureau 
of Investigation, told a congressional 
committee recently that the FBI has ap- 
proximately 150 known or suspected 
Communist front or Communist-infil- 
trated organizations under active inves- 
tigation. He said further, that one of the 
primary recruiting targets of the Com- 
munist Party is the youth of America 
and that the Party has continued its 
intensified program aimed and directed 
at our youth. It is common knowledge, 
admitted by university officials and re- 
ported in the press, that the Communists 
were involved in many of the student re- 
bellions that have rocked our campuses 
in recent months. 

Mr. Hoover stated also that the Com- 
munists have either started or have been 
active in every major demonstration 
against the men in Vietnam. They have 
been particularly active in stop the 
bombing demonstrations. 

There is a definite Communist move 
on in South and Central America. 

I know of no problem more urgent 
than controlling communism in the 
United States, for if we are to send our 
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men into battle halfway around the 
world to oppose the spread of commu- 
nism, we certainly should do everything 
within our power to stop it here in our 
own country. 

This threat in the next 10 years may 
prove to be more serious than any inter- 
national problem, so-called, that we may 
have. It is absolutely necessary that we 
take all steps possible to strengthen the 
law and stop Communist activity in this 
country. They will not overcome us, nor 
be able to infiltrate us successfully; but 
their attempt to do so may prove to be 
one of the gravest and most far reaching 
problems we have on the home front, 

We should pass this bill now, and also 
follow through until it becomes the law 
of the land. Then our interest should 
continue by insisting and urging the en- 
forcement of its terms to the utmost by 
the Department of Justice. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 59 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
October 17, 1967, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 16, 1967: 
US. JUDGE 
Claude F, Clayton, of Mississippi, to be 
U.S. circuit judge for the fifth circuit, vice 
a new position, Public Law 89-372 approved 
March 18, 1966. 
U.S, ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE 
Jerre S. Williams, of Texas, to be Chairman 
of the Administrative Conference of the 
United States, for a term of 5 years. 
In THE Coast GUARD 
The following-named officers to be perma- 
nent commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard in the grade of lieutenant (junior 
grade): 
William W. Peterman Donnie D. Polk 
James B. Ellis II Jonothan Collom 


Charles W. Gower 
Gerald D. Sickafoose 
Stephen L. Anthony 
John H. Hanna III 
Robert J. Faucher 
Harold E. Millan, Jr. 
John C. Maxham 
John F. Milbrand 
Steven L. Benson 
Dennis J. Shaw 
Michael C. Grace 
Thomas G. Deville 
Richard E. Peyser 
Thomas M. Dunn 
Joseph R. Hoosty 
Robert S. Duncan, Jr. 
Philip J. Grossweiler 
John C. Carney, Ir. 
Thomas R. Dickey 
Kenneth E. Williams 
Edward A. Hemstreet 
William K. May 
Harry H. Dudley 
Jose E. Rodrigues 
Gary B, Johnson 
Nesbit C. Lofton 
Robert W. Mueller 
Jerald H. Heinz 
Edward C. Cummings 
III 


William E. Fox, Jr. 

Harry W. Tiffany 

William H, Stockton II 

Benjamin M. Chiswell 
III 

Peter A. Gabele 

Kenneth J. Allington 

John G. Busavage 

Robert C. Byrd 

Donald H. Van Liew 

Paul A. Flood 

John E. Lord 

Paul B. Withstandley 
Ir 


Charles O. Laughary, 
Jr. 


Anthony C. Alejandro 
John E. Shkor 

Joseph O. Bernard 
Stanley Winslow 
Leslie M. Meekins 
Eric J. Stuat 

Dennis R. Freezer 
Dougias W. Crowell 
John R. Felton 
Douglas F. Gehring 
Gary L. Cousins 
Donald B. Wittschiebe 
Donald F. Murphy 
Edward J. Barrett 
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Roswell W. Ard, Jr. 
Ronald J. Marafioti 
Richard P. Oswitt 
Michael T. Bohlman 
Edward J. Jason 
John E. Byrnes, Jr. 
John L. Parker Sr. 

John D. Bannan William E. Jones 
Raymond E. Beyler, Jr.Gerald T. Victor 
Alphons R. Melis III Donald W. Troutt 
Walter L. John Dewain D. Clark 
Thomas H. Robinson Joseph J. Kennedy 
Gerald L. Underwood Warren W. Johns 
Adrian W.Longacre Kenneth L. Norton 
Vernon C. Hipkiss George F. Cole 
David A. Jones Charles M. 

Patrick V. Kauffold Montanese, Jr. 
Jeffery J. Hamilton Walter D. Eddowes III 
William A. Kucharski, Dixon C. Elder 

Jon J, McNutt 

Jay D. Crouthers 
Robert J. Opezio 


Gary R. Wilkins 
Charles A, Vedder 
Charles H. Lancaster 
Marvin L. Beaty 
Dwight C. Broga III 
William L. Engleson, 


Robert J. Philpott Ray C. Gregory 
Richard W. Wright Robert P. 
Reichersamer 


Peter L. Ehrman 
William H. Hawley III Nevin A. Pealer 
Stephen A. Kull George C. Van Natta 
Michael W. Taylor Ronald D. Blendu 
William A. Lehmann Kenneth G. Coder 
Raymond B. Freeman Benjamin E. Norbom 


Jack S. Webb Danield D. 
Paul E. Busick Mazurowski 
Furman 8. Baldwin, William G. Bradford 
Jr. Ir 
Thomas R. Roche Richard G. 
III Hendrickson 


Anthony R. Carbone John G. Carroll, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Hollemon Frederick K. Farner 
Clifford E. Clayton, Jr. 
Barry E. Chambers 
Allan P. Fulton Edward M. Goodwin 
Leo A. Morehouse, Jr. III 
Harvey G. Knuth III Joseph T. Oskolski 
Imanis J. Leskino- James L. Middleton 
vitch Keith E. Nichols 
Edwin M. Cox Gary D. Haubold 
Harold F. Hoppe James G. Lester 
Warren E. Miller, Jr. Oscar F. Poppe, Jr. 
Donald A. Winchester Michael F. Keating 
Teodore B. Kichline Henry C. Post 
James T. Read Edwin A. Coolbaugh 
Merle J. Smith, Jr. Dillard J. Tucker 
Dennis W. Parker Marcus L, Lowe 


The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appoint- 
ment as Reserve commissioned officers of the 
Army, under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593 (a) and 3392: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Glenn Charles Ames, 0328307, 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Erbon Wilbur Wise, 01280066, 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Laurence Bernard Adams, Jr., 0396091, 
Adjutant General's Corps. 

Col. James Harold Biddy, 0390683, Adju- 
tant General’s Corps. 

Col. Floyd Leonard Edsall, 0555952, Adju- 
tant General's Corps. 

Col. Jack Kendall Elrod, 02091158, Adju- 
tant General’s Corps. 

Col. Albert Lee Lemen, 0391248, Adjutant 
General’s Corps. 

Col. Van Daley Nunally, Jr., 01167144, Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps. 

Col. Salvador Teodoro Roig, 0268080, Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps. 

Col. Charles Henry Wilson, 0485619, Adju- 
tant General Corps. 

IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
are nominated for permanent promotion to 
the grades indicated: 

COMMANDER, LINE 
Abelein, Herman C. Ackley, Richard T. 
Eugene B. Allen, James A. 
Ackerman, Warren J. Allison, Paul 


Allmann, Richard R, 
Ambrose, John E. 
Anderson, Robert G. 
Andresen, Ronald N. 
Andrews, Jack B. 
Angleman, Cornell C. 
Anglim, Daniel F., Jr. 
Anthony, John D., Jr. 
Archer, Martin D. 
Arnold, Henry D. 
Arnold, William S. M, 
Ashmore, Jackie K. 
Ashworth, 

Albert R., Jr. 
Aslund, Roland E. 
Aumack, Robert F. 
Ausbrooks, 

Erskine P., Jr. 
Austin, Fuller A. 
Axell, Charles L. 
Ayres, William H., Jr, 
Baarstad, David E. 
Bacheller, Frank E. 
Backstrom, Robert I. 
Baggett, Lee, Jr. 
Baggett, Talmadge S. 
Bailey, Henry G. 
Bailey, William C. 
Bain, Robert 


Beck, Frederic E., Jr. 
Beesley, Howard L. 
Bellar, Fred J., Jr. 
Belter, Robert H, 
Benn, Joseph W., Jr. 
Bennett, Robert W. 
Bennett, Robert E. 
Bennie, Ralph F. 
Bergman, Daniel 
Bergstrom, James H. 
Berthier, Neil E. 
Bickel, William B. 
Bigenho, Roy M. 
Bigley, Thomas J. 
Billings, Randall K. 
Bippus, Henry 
Bircher, William B. 
Blaha, Albert J. 
Blalock, David H., Jr. 
Blasi, Richard R. 
Block, Peter F. 
Blough, Arthur K., Jr. 
Boeing, Charles E. 


Bowers, Thomas L. 
Bowersox, Earl C., Jr. 
Boyd, David S. 
Braddy, Don L., Jr. 
Bradfield, James 


Bradford, John W., Jr. 


Brainard, Donald R. 

Bramley, Leslie G. 

Branch, Alvin D. 

Brand, Alvin 

Brandenburg, Delbert 
E 


Branson, John J., Jr. 
Brick, John H, 


Briggs, Douglas W. 


Bristol, Edward R., Jr. 


Brown, Bruce W. 
Brown, Charles “D” 
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Brown, James W. 
Bruce, Forrest T, 
Brumbach, Lawrence 
E. 
Buck, Roger L. 
Buffkin, John W., Jr. 
Burden, James D. 
Burnett, James G. 
Burt, Alexander R., Jr. 
Bush, Charles L. 
Bustard, Francis W. 
Buteau, Bernard L. 
Byron, John B. 
Cady, John P., Jr. 
Caglione, Joseph, Jr. 
Caldwell, Ronald H. 
Calhoun, William P. 
Cameron, Allan K., Jr. 
Campbell, James S. 
Canaan, Gerald C. 
Carberry, James P., Jr. 
Cariker, Jess L., Jr. 
Carius, Robert W. 
Carlson, George R. 
Carlton, George A. 
Carpenter, Malcolm 8. 
Carr, William K. 
Carraway, Terry F. 
Carter, Earl L. 
Carter, Frank R. 
Casey, Edward J., Jr. 
Cassilly, Frank R. 
Cawley, Thomas J. 
Cedarburg, Owen L. 


Chapman, George T; 


Church, Clifford E., Jr. 
Church, George A. 
Clark, Fred P., Jr. 
Clark, Willard H., Jr. 
Clarke, John R. 
Clemens, Porter E. 
Clubb, Reginald D. 
Cochran, James A. 
Coffman, Walter W. 
Cogdell, John B. 
Cole, Charles W. 
Coleman, Frank S. 
Coleman, Gerard G. 
Colleary, John E., Jr. 
Colvin, Robert D. 
9 Bryan W., 


. Carlton G. 
Connolly, Robert D. 
Cook, Carroll T. 


Cooper, Carleton R. 

Cooper, David L. 

Cossaboom, William 
M., II 

Costello, Daniel J, 

Costello, Peter M., Jr. 

Coughlin, John T. 


Covington, Gerald E. 


Cowhill, William J. 
Cowperthwaite, John 
K. 


Day, Lawrence C. 

Defelice, Edward A. 

Dellinger, Chesley Y., 
Jr. 

Delozier, Richard G. 
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Geitz, Kenneth L. 
Gercken, Otto E, 
Gibbons, Paul G., Jr. 
Gilbertson, John E. 
Gilpin, Burton H. 


Demers, William H., II Gire, Larold W. 


Denmark, George T. 
Dennis, Edwin L., Jr. 
DeWitt, Duane D. 
Dickens, Richard A. 
Diehl, William F. 
Doak, Samuel L. 
Doan, Richard C. 
Draddy, John M. 
Dreesen, Robert F. 
Driscoll, Jerome M. 
Driscoll, William T., 
Jr. 
Dufort, Emile J., Jr. 


Gobble, George F. 
Goldbeck, Lewis H., Jr. 
Goldman, Howard A. 
Goode, Martin 
Gooding, Niles R., Jr. 
Goodwin, Edmund E. 
Graf, Harry R. 

Green, John N. 
Green, Richard W. 
Greene, John L, 
Gregory, George T. 
Grigg, William H. 
Grimm, William F. 


Duggan, Frederick F., Groff, Bruce F. 


DN Richard W., 
II 


Dukes, Warren C. 
Dunaway, Gene T. 
Dunbar, John P, 
Duncan, Richard D. 
Dunnan, Neville D. 
Dunning, Frederick S., 
Jr. 
Eagye, Thomas R., II 
East, George W. 
Eckerd, George E. 
Eckert, Earl J., Jr. 
Eckhout, Wilmont §. 


Grosvenor, Alexander 
G. B. 
Grunwald, Edward A. 
Guffey, Elton E. 
Guion, Joseph E. 
Gureck, William A. 
Hage, Lealand P. 
Hall, Berkeley W. 
Hall, Timothy K. 
*Halleland, Henry L. 
Hallett, Edward R. 
Hamer, Robert R., Jr. 
Hamm, Warren C., Jr. 
Hampton, Charles T. 
Hanson, Carl T. 


Edwards, Frederick A., SARE Elighue G., 


Jr. 
Ehleringer, Henry G. 
Elliott, James D. 
Ellis, James L. 
Ellison, LeRoy S. 
Ellsworth, William A. 
Emerson, David F. 
Emlet, Harold B. 
Engel, Paul H. 
Engle, Raymond E. 
Erikson, Warren W. 
Estabrook, Robert K. 
Estes, Leland F. 
Estes, Windom L, 
Fahland, Frank R. 


r, 


Hardgrave, James B., 
Sr 


Hardy, Martin E. 
Harkness, Vinton O., 
Jr. 

Harris, Richard D. 
Harris, Robert D., Jr. 
Hart, Stephen L, 
Hartigan, Richard B. 
Haselton, Waring B., 


Hausler, Carl O. 


Falkenstein, Rudolph Hawk, James T, 


F. 
Farrell, John B. 
Farrell, John R, 
Faulkenberry, Virgil 
a Ys 


Feagin, Frederick K. 
Fears, Donald G. 


Hawkins, Larry L. 
Hays, Ronald J. 


Heerwagen, David D. 


Hegrat, Donald M. 
Henry, Martin H. 
Herbert, Thomas J. 
Herrin, Holden R. 


Featherston, Frank H. Hicks, Lawrence F. 


Feit, Harry H., Jr. 
Fenno, Eric N. 
Ferrucci, David E. 
Finley, Alden G. 
Finley, Hugh D. 


Higginbotham, Leo- 
nard H. 

Highberg, Roy W. 

Hill, Allen E. 

Hill, Howard A. 


Fleming, Francis L., Jr.Hilscher, Carl C. 


Fletcher, James L. 
Flynn, Richard E. 


Foley, Sylvester R., Jr. 


Forbes, Donald K. 
Forster, William G. 
Forsythe, Forrest 
Foster, James R, 
Foster, Ralph W., Jr. 
Foster, Raymond H. 
Foucht, Richard A, 
Fox, Albert D. 

Fox, Richard T. 
Fraasa, Donald G. 
French, Jack T. 
French, Robert D. 
Freytag, David R. 
Friesen, Edwin “J” 
Frudden, Mark P. 
Gaddis, George E. 
Gaddy, James K. 


Hinsen, Kenneth L. 
Hirstein, Robert V. 
Hoare, Robert E. 
Hoffman, Robert D. 
Hofstra, Edward J. 
Hoganson, John H, 
Hohn, Henry E. 
Holman, Rockwell 
Holmes, John 8. 
Holt, Robert E. 
Hoover, Matthew V. 
Hopf, Elwood J. 
Hopkins, Clifford D. 
Hopkins, Mark, Jr. 
Hornbeck, Donald R. 
Hosemann, Leland J. 
Hubbs, Donald R. 
Huff, Mahlon 8. 
Hughes, Frank W., Jr. 
Hughes, Ray S. 


Gallagher, Lawrence E Hughes, Wayne L. 


Gardner, Richard G. 
Garland, John C. 
Garrett, Everett C. 
Geist, Richard A, 


Hugo, William P. 
Humphries, George P. 
Hunsley, Lindel A., II 
Hurd, Russell E. 
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Hussman, Harry L“, 
III 


Huth, Ralph L. 
Iredale, John P. 
Jameson, James N. 
Jarrell, Donald L. 
Jeffries, Claude E., Jr. 
Jenkins, Paul J. 
Jenkins, Ralph A. 
Jennings, John S. 
Jensen, Arlo J. 


Johns, Arthur J. 
Johnson, Dale C. 
Johnson, Daniel C. 
Johnson, Homer R. 
Johnson, Ian J. 
Johnson, Merlin L, 
Johnson, Richard “D” 
Johnson, Richard C, 
Johnson, Robert W. 
Johnson, Willard E. 
Johnston, Frederick B. 
Jones, Cecil B., Jr. 
Jones, John P. 

Jones, Ray P. 

Jordan, Watt W., Jr. 


Kennedy. James R., Jr. 
Kersch, Roger N. 
Ketchmark, Giles J. 
Kidd, Owen A. 

Kiehl, William A. 
Kiker, Herbert w Jr. 


Kirkpatrick, Darrell F. 


Kivlen, Alexander L. 
Kjeldgaard, Peter D. 
Klabo, Richard T. 
Kluga, Norbert R. 
Koch, Richard A. 
Kolstad, Tom I. 
Kost, John D., Jr. 
Kramer, George 
Kramer, Robert P. 
Krantzman, Harry M. 
Kraus, Rudolf L. 
Kreinberg, Alfred G. 
Kremer, John L. 
Kretchman, Frank C. 
Krohn, Stanley W. 
Kunkle, Floyd S., Jr. 
Larry, Walter C. 
Lasell, Max H. 
Lasley, William W. 
Lassen, William V. 
Lassiter, Will E. 


Lawrence, Gregory E., 


Jr. 
Lawrence, John V., Jr. 
Lawrence, William P. 
Leary, Ramon W. 
Ledew, Thomas A. 
Lee, Byron A. 
Lehman, Donald A. 
Leibowitz, Martin M. 
Leis, Alfred C. 
Lemon, Robert T. 
Lentz, Charles M. 
Leser, John R. 
Lester, Louis R., Jr. 
Leue, David E. 
Lewis, Daniel A. 
Lintner, Richard W. 


Lisanby, James W. 
Little, James G. y 
Lockwood, Harold R. 
Lofton, Edgar K., Jr. 
Long, Charles R. 
Loomis, Aubrey K. 
Lorfano, Joseph J., Jr. 
Loux, Raymond E. 
Lovelace, Robert H. 
Loyd, Rupert H. 
Lund, John D. 
Lynam, Donald M. 
Lyne, George C. 
Lytle, James H. 
MacDowell, Charles R. 
Mackell, Richard A. 
MacKenzie, John D. 
Mackey, Robert R. 
Madera, Harry P. 
Madison, Douglas W. 
Mahon, “ichard B. 
Maier, Charles W., Jr. 
Maire, Rex E. 
Malloy, John E. 
Mandeville, Robert C., 
Jr. 
Mann, Earl 
Manning, Richard T. 
Mantz, Roy T. 
Marcellus, Russell A. 
Marlin, Hubert A. 


Mazzolini, John A. 


McAdams, John W., Jr. 


McAnulty, David J. 
McAnulty, Robert M., 
Jr. 
McArthur, John C. 
McArthy, Richard L. 
McAvenia, James F., 
Jr. 
McClain, Kirby L., III 
McClaran, Stephen W. 
McClure, James R, 
McDonald, Robert P. 
McGarrah, William E., 


Jr. 
McGlaughlin, Thomas 
H. 


McKee, Samuel T. 


McKnight, Jesse E., 
Jr. 
McLemore, Albert S. 
McLoughlin, James 
McLoughlin, Howard 
=. 
McNally, John H. 
McNally, John J., Jr. 
Mealy, Daniel N. 
Meek, Donald B. 
Merchant, Paul G. 
Merrill, Warren H. 
Messner, James R. 
Michaud, Robert A. 
Miguel, Theodore, Jr. 
Miller, Raymond L. 
Miller, Richard A. 
Miller, William A. 
Mills, Joseph E. 
Minkkinen, Erkki O. 
Minnis, Marion L., Jr. 
Mitchell, Joe C. 
Moberly, Arthur L. 
Moberly, Richard O., 
Jr. 
Modeen, Donald O. 
Mohr, Charles H. 
Molzan, Edward W. 


Montague, Lloyd L. 


Moore, Lundi A. 
Moore, William F. 
Morin, Gene D. 
Morrison, Lewis E. 
Morrissey, John N. 
Muck, Floyd R. 
Mull, Charles L., II 


Puccini, Joseph E., 
Ir. 


Pullar, Andrew, Jr. 
Putnam, Charles L. 
Quaid, Marvin M., Jr. 
Quigley, Donovan B. 
Quinn, Jack Q. 


Mulligan, James A., Jr. Radcliffe, Roderick T. 
Murphy, Frank “M”,Rasmussen, James P., 
Jr 


Myatt, Bert, Jr. 
Myer, George W. 
Neander, Stanley B. 
Neiger, Ralph E. 
Nelson, George G. 


Redmond, John G. 
Reed, Robert K. 


Nelson, Marvin D., Jr. Reed, Sherman C. 


Nelson, Robert L. 
Netro, Robert J. 


Newark, Theodore E. 


Regan, William B. 
Reh, Donald E. 
Reichl, Charles J. 


Newell, William C., Jr. Replogle, Thomas H. 


Newman, Fred S. 
Newman, James F. 
Noble, Thomas I. 
Nordan, Emile E. 


Resek, Lawrence H. 

Reynolds, Kenneth C. 

Richards, William L., 
Jr. 


Norman, Frederick W.,Risser, James B. 


Jr. 


Norton, Curtis R., Jr. 


Notz, Robert C. 
Nutt, Thomas O., Jr. 
Oakes, Raymond H. 


Rivard, Earl J. 
Roberts, Robert “E” 
Robertson, John W. 
Robisch, Herbert E. 
Rogers, Thomas S., Jr. 


O’Brien, Charles J., Jr. Root, John B., Jr. 


O'Brien, John W. 
O'Connor, Francis E. 


O'Donnell, George J., 


Jr. 
O' Drain, John E. 


Rosendahl, Edmund I. 
Rosenquist, Donald E. 
Ross, Thomas H. 
Roth, Franklin H. 
Rowe, John D. 


Odrobina, Stephen R. Rowlands, David M. 
Ohlrich, Walter E., Jr. Rubey, Ervin B., Jr. 
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Rader, Farrell J. 
Ribble, Marland S. 
Rice, Richard M. 
Robertson, David C. 
Rose, Russell L. 
Ruese, Edward F., IT 
Ruth, Richard A., IV 
Ruth, Stephen R. 
Sellers, Robert D. 
Shultz, William E. 
Singer, David A. 
Smith, Jack L. 
Sojka, Casimir E, 


Foreman, Clarence P.,Sorensen, Jackie R, 


Hamilton, John F, 
Hamilton, James W. 
Hamilton, Michael H. 
Hayes, Lester D., Jr. 


Speer, John W. 
Stombaugh, William 
E. 
Straw, Donald G. 
Sullivan, Patrick D. 
Sweet, Warren “M” 
Tauriello, Frank S. 
Taylor, Robert R. 


A Hugh O., r Jennings 


Boral Richard C. 
Hirschy, Henry E., Jr. 
Holder, James R. 
Jones, Bobby J. 
Kaiser, Robert A, 
Killoran, Joel D. 
Lampton, George H. 
Leal, Milford A. 
Lovelace, Donald A, 
Manley, Eugene T. 
Mara, Ray A. 
McLaughlin, Richard 


Tokay, Ronald N. 
Turcotte, William E. 
Virden, Frank 8. 
Vogel, Carl P., Jr. 
Washburne, William 
K. 
Webb, Carl R., Jr. 
Wildman, John E. 
Wilson, Donald E. 
Wilson, Richard F. 
Wright, Walter F., Jr. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Alexander, Don C. 
Baxter, Roy A. 
Brudzynski, Peter F. 
Edwards, John R., Jr. 
Elder, Robert M. 
Gallagher, Bartholo- 
mew T, 
Gately, Robert E. 
Goffrier, Robert R. 
Haney, John C., Jr. 
Keeley, Patrick P. 
Klapperich, Owen B. 
Laurenzano, Roch M. 
Lecky, Hugh F., Jr. 
Lemasters, Clarence 


E. 
Maritato, Victor J. 


a Richard 


ee Francis W. 


McKee, Billy J. 
Merritt, Milton E. 
Milosek, William J. 
Murphy, Michael A. 
Neal, Aubrey M. 
Norton, Lawrence E. 
Parrish, Whitney W. 
Paulson, Gordon E. 
Pitts, Charles H. 
Running, Paul H. 
Smeland, Arthur L. 
Tatum, Robert D. 
Vernon, Clarence A. 
Willson, William G. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, CIVIL ENGINEER 
CORPS 


Andress, Hyneman M. Conner, Donald L. 


Auerbach, Ralph W.,Donaldson, Jacques E. 


Jr. 
Bair, William A. 
Barry, Richard P. 
Brown, George H. 
Burdick, William E. 
Busche, Robert E. 
Clark, Jerry L. 


Eager, Walter J., Jr. 
Gibboney, Lloyd H. 
Grinke, Walton J. 
Hathaway, David B. 
Hauck, John W. 
Kramer, Robert L. 
Lowe, Stephen D, 


Mlekush, Matt C. 
Moger, Jack B. 
Myers, Russell, Ir. 


Smith, Ralph A., III 
Stallman, Thomas F. 


Stedman, Ralph S., Jr. 


Nicholls, William H., Taglienti, Gene S. 


Jr. 
Oliver, Philip, Jr. 
Phenix, Robert P. 
Ruff, Lowell H., Jr. 
Shafer, Willard G. 
Skrinak, Vincent M. 


Tate, Thomas N, 
Weis, John M. 
Westberg, Robert J. 
Wile, Dorwin B. 
Wilking, Richard P. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, DENTAL CORPS 


Anderson, Dale M. 


Koch, Robert W. 


Anderson, John W. R.Lusk, Samuel S. 


Blank, Byron E. 
Brose, Mark O. 
Butler, William D. 
Chapman, Thom H. 
Connole, Peter W. 


Luton, Jonathan P., 
Jr. 

Me Murdock, Robert 
O., Ir. 

Montgomery, Steve 


Crawford, Benton E., Moore. Dorsey J. 


Jr. 
Daughtry, Max B. 
Devos, Brice J. 
Eastwood, Gerald W. 
Gaston, David L. 
George, Chester L, 
Gourley, James V. 
Grisius, Richard J. 
Guarnieri, Lewis J. 
Hall, Daniel L. 
Harris, Ronald K, 
Hart, Gerald L. 
Hatrel, Paul P. 
Hulse, Richard S. 
Johnson, James I. 
Kellner, Frank H. 
Kennedy, Paul T. 
Kimpel, William A. 


Morse, Ronald P. 
Nissenson, Marvin 
Osetek, Edward M. 
Preece, Richard G. 
Reisman, Paul J. 
Rogers, John D. 
Rudolph, Jerome “J” 
Shoemaker, “O” “L” 
Smith, David J. 
Stepnick, Robert J. 
Stevens, John T. 
Tracy, Norman H., Jr. 
Trainor, John E. 
Walkowiak, Gene J. 
Weigel, Eugene J., Jr. 
Werning, John T. 
White, Warne H. 
Williams, John P. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL SERVICE 
CORPS 


Andersen, Walter A. 
Barker, Samuel D. 
Coulson, Harold H. 
Davies, John A. 
DeCesaris, Chester A. 
Devine, Robert G. 


Floan, Kenneth F. 


Harvey, Billy D. 
Herrin, James H. 
Hockstein, Edwin S. 
Jordan, Thurman O. 
Kendrick, Allison N. 


McGehee, Thomas L. 
Myers, John D. 
Neuman, Richard 


Sanborn, Warren R. 


Smith, Dewey L., Ir. 
Spahn, James A., Jr. 
Stallings, Orlando 
Tanner, Millard F. 
Whitlock, William E. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, NURSE CORPS 


Barrows, Anne C. 
Bonner, Helen M. 
Connors, Ann P. 
Emter, Dorothy M. 
Hardcastle, Jeraldine 
N. 
Hunt, Florence E. 
Jacques, Nancy J. 
Jones, Bernice E. 
Kelly, Therese M. 
Liu, Myrtle F. 
Ludwig, Margaret M. 
MacDowell, Nancy A. 
Merritt, Patricia A. 
Mullan, Sheila E. 


Murphy, Loretta M. 
Nagy, Bettye G. 
Nester, Mary L. 
Pickering, Julia E, 
Portz, Patricia J. 
Proto, Theresa M. 
Russell, Jean C. 
Sauer, Mary A. 
Spence, Laura D. 
Spencer, Lelah E. 
Stender, Doris C. 
Stevenson, Patricia A. 
Stokely, Betty M. 
Wahlstrom, Willa R. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 
Vincent A. Albers, Jr. Garnett R. Bailey 
Dan C. Alexander James D. Bailey 
Albert N. Allen Howard G. Balogh 
Terence M. Allen Glen H. Barlow 
James O. Allison Sydney H. Batchelder, 
Warren L. Ammentorp Jr. 

William D. Anderson William H. Bates 
Francis Andriliunas Andrew D, Beach 
Kermit W. Andrus Ray H. Bell 

Leon N. Angelo Charles M. Bengele, 
Glen S. Aspinwall Jr. 

Donald R. Austgen Joseph P. Beno 
Earl W. Bailey William D. Benton 
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Donald R. Berg 
Henry C. 

William F. Bethel 
James H. Bird, Jr. 
Harold L. Blanton, Jr. 
Nicholas K. Bodnar 
Charles F. Bogg 
Walter F. Bowron 
John R. Braddon 
Albert E. Brewster, Jr. 
Horace A. Bruce 
William E. Bucher 
John G. Buchman 
William E, Buckon 
William L. Buergey 
Michael Burin 
Richard H. Burnett 
Richard R. Burritt 
Richard A. Cash 
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Donald E. Gunther 
Bernard V. Gustitis 
Harry T. Hagaman 
Robert G. Haggard 
William P. Haight 
William J. Hallisey, Jr. 
Herbert J. Harkey, Jr. 
Gale Harlan 

John B. Harris 

Robert H. Harter 
Richard L, Hatch 
Francis J. Heath, Jr. 
Robert W. Heesch 
James F. Helsel 
Joseph E. Hennegan 
Charles W. Henry, Jr. 
Clayton G. Herbert, Jr. 
James H. Higgins 
Rollin E. Hippler 


Ernest C. Cheatham,Ervin E. Hodges 


Jr. 
Jerry P. Chene 
Frank A, Clark 
Franklin W. Coates 
Dwain A. Colby 
Francis X. Colleton 
Charles W. Collier 
James F. Conlon 
Gorton C. Cook 
Howard L. Cook 
Robert W. Cooney 
Gregory A. Corliss 
Gerald B. Cornwall 
Frank P. Costello, Jr. 
John W. Cottom 
Richard W. Coulter 
John V. Cox 
Stanley D. Cox 
George B. Crist 
Richard L. Crita 
Richard F. Daley 
Jack W, Davis 
Marvin E. Day 
John M. Dean 
Joseph Deprima 


Charles W. Hoffner 

Robert E. Hofstetter 

Wiliam F. Hohmann 

John S. Hollingshead 

John S. Hollis 

Preston E. Howell 

Ernest A. Huerlimann, 
Jr. 

Sidney A. Huguenin, 
Jr. 


Maurice Hunter 
Richard L. Hyland 
John W. Irion, Ir. 
Carl Johansen, Jr. 
Edward C. Johnson 
Floyd J. Johnson, Jr. 
Frederick S. Johnson 
Paul M. Johnston 
Joseph F. Jones 
Vernon E. Jones 
Bernard A. Kaasmann 
Raymond H. Kansier 
Floyd A. Karker, Jr. 
Harold J. Keeling 
Thomas J. Kelly 


Victor R. Deschuytner Harold L. Kendrick 


James G. Doss, Jr, 
Francis E. Doud 
Robert Drovedahl 
Daniel M. Duffield, Jr. 
John H. Dunn 
Ronald P. Dunwell 
Ronald P. Eckmann 
Hans G. Edebohls 
Thomas C. Edwards 
Earl T, Elstner 
Rodolfo R. Enderle 
Samuel E. Englehart 
John T. Enoch 
Thomas B. Epps, Sr. 
Harold J. Field, Jr. 
Ralph D. First 
Lawrence W. Fisher 
Edward F, Fitzgerald 
John J, Flynn 

Karl J. Fontenot, Jr. 
David D. Francis 
Hubert I. Frey 
Donald J. Fulham 
Robert A. Fuller 
Malcolm C. Gaffen 
Kenneth C. Garner 
Vincent J. Gentile 
Paul K. German, Jr. 
Charles R. Gibson 
Richard O. Gillick 
James E. Gillis 
Donald E. Gillum 
Sam M. Gipson, Jr. 
Robert F. Glancy 


Hugh T. Kennedy 
Ralph F. Kenyon 
Richard J. Kern 
Charles A. King, Jr. 
James P. 
John A. Kinniburgh 
James C. Klinedinst 
Roy E. Krieger 
Richard A. Kuci 
Ray G. Kummerow 
John 8. Kyle 
Edward A. 
George P. Lawler 
George M. Lawrence, 
Jr. 
Joseph R. Lepp 
Robert W. Lewis 
Clifford A, Lindell 
Prentice A. Lindsay 
Robert A. Lindsley 
Homer L. Litzenberg, 
IIL 
Stanley J. Loferski 
John C. Love 
Jackson R. Luckett 
Ronald J. Lynch 
Robert J. Lyons 
Joseph A. Macinnis 
James E. Maher, Jr. 
Everett L. Malmgren 
Martin F. Manning, 
Jr. 
Paul A. Manning 
Joseph J. Marron 


George O. Goodson, Jr.Thomas E. Mattimoe 


John F. Gould, Jr, 


Edward K. Maxwell 


Edward T. Graham, Jr.John R. McCandless 


Marcus J. Gravel 
Alfred M. Gray, Jr. 
Dwayne Gray 
Thomas F. Gray 
Johnny O. Gregerson 


John F. McCarthy, Jr. 
Eugene C. McCarthy 
Bertram W. McCauley 
Frederick J. McEwan 
Vincent P. McGlone 


Thomas L. Griffin, Jr.Robert W. McInnis 


Frederick E. Grube 
Gerald F. Guay 


Philip G. McIntyre 
Roland D. McKee 
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Norman E, McKonly 
Walter J. McManus 


George V. Ruos, Jr, 
Dale W. Sanford 
Jacque L, Saul 
Melvin H. Sautter 
Joseph Scoppa, Jr. 
John A. Scott 

John E. Seissiger 
Rufus A. Seymour 
Harold G. Shaklee 
James L, Shanahan 
Arthur B. Shilan 
William D. Shippen 


Hubert E. Miller 
Donald L. Mitchell 
Ralph F, Moody 
Wendell P. 
Morgenthaler 
Dean H. Morley 


Edward ©. Morris Don J. Slee 
Wilbur J. Morris Conway J. Smith 
Donald R. Navorska John K, Smola 


Charles L. Nesbit 
Charles C. Newmark 
Bruce C. Ogilvie 
Arthur S. Ohlgren 
James H. Olds 
Joseph H. Oliver, Jr. 
Donald P. Ostlund 
Wilford E. Overgaard 
Evan L. Parker, Jr. 
Landon W. Parker 
Victor E. Patrick 
James R. Penny 
Horacio E, Perea 
Frank E, Petersen, Jr. 
Jimmie R, Phillips 
John Phillips 

Rhys J. Phillips, Jr. 
Bayard S. Pickett 
Earl F. Pierson, Jr. 
Paul P. Pirhalla 
James R. Plummer 
Gerald H. Polakoff 
Rollin R. Powell, Ir. 
Robert E. Presson 
Joseph V. Price 
Ronald M. Proudfoot 
Daniel J. Quick 
Thomas M. Reedy 
James R. Rehfus 
Martin B. Reilly 
Donald L, Rice 
Wesley H. Rice 
William E, Riley, Jr. 
Fred C. Rilling, Jr, 
George H. Ripley 
John F. Roche, III 
Carlo Romano 
Richard E. Romine Lewis C. Witt 
William E. Rudolph Herbert L. Wright 


The following-named officers of the 
Marine Corps for ent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Donald D, Amick Jack W. Newman 
James L. Anderson George A. Ridgway 
Leslie P. Day Richard F. Skinner 
Ernest L. Defazio Harold Sobol 
John H. Dubois Joe Vuckovich 
Joseph E. Mullen, Jr. 


Bradley S. Snell 
Billy R. Standley 
Robert W. Stark 
Raymond B. Steele 
Melvin J. Steinberg 
John C. Studt 
Rudolf S. Sutter 
Robert E. Switzer 
Vernon L, Sylvester 
Richard D. Taber, Sr. 
Spencer F. Thomas 
William J. Thomas 
David S. Tolle 

John J. Tolnay 

Kyle W. Townsend 
Robert M. Tremmel 
Stanley G. Tribe, Jr. 
Frank P. Turner 
James R. Vandenelzen 
Billy F. Visage 
Henry R. Vitali 
Douglas A. Wagner 
Dallas R. Walker 
Phillip C. Walker 
Charles F, Wallace 
George W. Ward 
John E. Weber, Jr. 
Joseph K. Weiland 
William Weise 
Joseph J. Went 
Walter A. Weston 
Albert Whalley 
Michael E. White 
George A. Wickman 
Kenneth W. Williams 
George M. Wilson 
Charles R. Winfield 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, OCTOBER 16, 1967 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 


was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. ALBERT). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

OCTOBER 16, 1967. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CARL 

ALBERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Blessed be the Lord, who daily bears 
us up; He is our salvation.— Psalm 68: 19. 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, dis- 
turbed by the demanding duties of this 
disruptive day and pursued by the per- 
sistent problems of this present period 
we would pause again at the altar of 
prayer to remember that Thou art God, 
that this is our Father’s world, and to 
remind ourselves that though the wrong 
seems oft so strong Thou art the ruler 
yet. In Thy strength we would be made 
strong, with Thy wisdom we would be- 
come wise, and by Thy grace we would 
face the tasks of this week with confi- 
dence. 

We pray for our country—for our Pres- 
ident, our Speaker, and all the leaders of 
our people. Rule their hearts and direct 
their endeavors that law and order, jus- 
tice and peace may prevail everywhere 
in our land. Make us mighty in moving 
along right paths that we may be worthy 
of Thy blessing and in turn become a 
blessing to all nations, to the glory of 
Thy name, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, October 12, 1967, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Mercedes 
De Toffoli; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Omer 
Penner; 

H.R. 1674. An act for the relief of Frank I, 
Mellin, Jr.; 

H.R. 2477. An act for the relief of John J. 
McGrath; 

H.R. 6189. An act for the relief of Fred W. 
Kolb, Jr.; 

H.R. 6663. An act for the relief of Jesse W. 
Stutts, Jr.; 

H.R. 6666, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marilyn Shorette; 

H.R. 7324. An act for the relief of Dr. Al- 
fredo F. Mendez, doctor of medicine; 

H.R. 8254. An act for the relief of Jan 
Drobot; and 

H.J. Res. 516, Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of March 25, 1953, to in- 
crease the number of electric typewriters 
which may be furnished to Members by the 
Clerk of the House. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 8629. An act to amend the act of 
July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint and 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 362. An act for the relief of Sofia Dorr; 
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S. 552. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code in order to provide that 
committing acts dangerous to persons on 
board trains shall be a criminal offense; 

S. 772. An act for the relief of Dr. Violeta 
V. Ortega Brown; 

S. 948. An act for the relief of Seaman 
Eugene Sidney Markoyitz, U.S. Navy; 

S. 1147. An act for the relief of Mariana 
Mantzios; 

S. 1395. An act for the relief of Dr. Brandla 
Don (nee Praschnik); 

S. 1440. An act to include in the prohibi- 
tions contained in section 2314 of title 18, 
United States Code, the transportation with 
unlawful intent in interstate or foreign 
commerce of traveler's checks bearing forged 
countersignatures; 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of Yang Ok 
Yoo (Maria Margurita); 

S. 1556. An act for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
O. Lopez; 

S. 1690. An act for the relief of Juan An- 
dres Lliteras and his wife, Engracia Heydrich 
Bellido Lliteras; 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Miss Amalia 
Seresly; 

S. 1828. An act for the relief of Susan Eliz- 
abeth (Cho) Long; 

S. 1829, An act for the relief of Lisa Marie 
(Kim) Long; 

S. 1865, An act, for the relief of Bertha 
Iturrioz Arteche; 

S. 1968. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Ernesto Garcia y Tojar; 

S. 1979. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Fernandez; 

S. 2005. An act for the relief of Dr. Ana- 
cleto C. Fernandez; 

S. 2022. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Jose Remirez DeEstenoz; 

S. 2023, An act for the relief of Virgilio A. 
Arango, M.D.; 

S. 2071. An act for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio M. Tagle; 

S. 2078. An act for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
DeJongh; 

S. 2081. An act for the relief of Jacqueline 
Whang-Peng; 

S. 2119. An act for the relief of Dr. Octavio 
Suarez-Murias; 

S. 2121. An act to extend the provisions of 
the act of October 23, 1962, relating to relief 
for occupants of certain unpatented mining 
claims; 

S. 2139. An act for the relief of Dr. Angel 
Trejo Padron; 

S. 2167. An act for the relief of Dr. Rolando 
Pozo y Jimenez; 

S. 2176. An act for the relief of Dr. Edgar 
Reinaldo Nunez Baez; 

S. 2178. An act for the relief of Dennis W. 
Radtke; 

S. 2192. An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
de la Portilla Lavastida; 

S. 2200. An act for the relief of Homer T, 
Williamson, Sr.; 

S. 2216. An act to establish a National 
Commission on New Technological Uses of 
Copyrighted Works; 

S. 2308. An act to provide a uniform sys- 
tem for fixing and adjusting the pay of em- 
ployees in recognized trades or crafts, and 
for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the 7-day period comprising 
the first full week in October of each year 
as “Spring Garden Planting Week”; and 

S. Con. Res. 46. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of additional copies 
of certain hearings of the Special Committee 
on Aging. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
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remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to congratulate Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

On Friday, October 13, at long last he 
amended Executive Order No. 11246 
which was issued in September of 1965 
so that the order now protects women 
as well as other minorities. In my opin- 
ion, it ranks with Lincoln's freeing of the 
slaves. 

I would like also to say that I hope 
Mr. Macy now takes this opportunity to 
see to it that women are not only pro- 
tected in promotions but that they are 
given equal fringe benefits with men in 
the Federal civil service. It will be much 
more difficult to promote women than it 
would be to give them equal fringe 
benefits. 

Perhaps Secretary McNamara and 
Postmaster General O’Brien will have 
time to call up those airlines who de- 
mand that their stewardesses be young, 
attractive, and single and notify them 
that they will no longer be considered for 
Government contracts because of the 
discrimination in their employment con- 
tracts. If the Cabinet members would 
just do this then the Education and 
Labor Committee could quit worrying 
over whether a 32-year-old stewardess 
is too elderly to serve your lunch in the 
sky, and go back to working on other 
important matters. 

Finally, I hope that the President in- 
vites Chief Justice Warren over and 
casually mentions that since the Con- 
gress of the United States recognized in 
1964 that women are people and that the 
Executive has now that 
it really is not too much to ask that the 
judiciary get out of the Middle Ages and 
apply the equal protection clause of the 
U.S. Constitution to women. But if this 
is too much for the judiciary then I hope 
they will at last realize that the cruelest 
and most unusual punishment has been 
reserved for women, when they are not 
recognized as people, and apply the 
eighth amendment. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 10345, STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 
MERCE, THE JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 
10345) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
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ing conferees: Messrs. Rooney of New 
York, SIKES, SLACK, Surg of Iowa, 
FLYNT, JOELSON, MAHON, Bow, LIPSCOMB, 
CEDERBERG, and ANDREWS of North Da- 
kota. 


INVESTIGATION OF UNIDENTIFIED 
FLYING OBJECTS 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been so many sightings of unidentified 
flying objects in recent months and years 
that I think the time has come for a com- 
mittee of the Congress to take sworn 
testimony on this subject. In other words, 
we ought to investigate whether there is 
anything to this. 

Again and again officials pooh-pooh 
the sightings or the stories. Yet the Na- 
tional Investigating Committee on Aerial 
Phenomena—NICAP—has accumulated 
a book of sightings going back more than 
a decade reporting many instances of 
dual pilot corroboration by radar and 
otherwise. 

The most recent reported instance of 
UFO’s was that in Colorado last week in 
connection with the carcass of a horse 
from which the brain cavity had report- 
edly been emptied. 

I believe that the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics should be author- 
ized and directed to conduct a complete 
and full investigation and study of un- 
identified flying objects with subpena 
powers. It seems to me that the Ameri- 
can people are owed a documentary 
analysis and cross-examination into this 
subject by a responsible committee of the 
Congress. 

More important, perhaps, it should be 
determined whether these objects are by 
any possibility from foreign sources. 

Should this be the case, it is apparent 
that major changes in U.S. space policy 
would be indicated. I shall introduce a 
resolution for the investigation of un- 
identified flying objects in the Congress 
this week, and I hope it will be imple- 
mented as soon as is reasonably possible. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE MALAGASY 
REPUBLIC 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
October 14 marks the ninth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Malagasy Re- 
public. This proud nation may be more 
familiar to you by its geographical name 
of Madagascar. It was Madagascar with 
which the United States opened official 
relations over 100 years ago. Then, as 
now, Madagascar was a sovereign and 
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important nation. While initial American 
contacts restricted themselves to ex- 
changes of commodities such as skins 
and salt fish, in trade for exotic Ameri- 
can products such as window glass, that 
trade and the accompanying relations 
have grown and flourished ever since. 
Today, the United States is the Malagasy 
Republic’s second largest trade customer. 
Today, too, the Malagasy Republic is co- 
operating with us in man’s quest for 
knowledge concerning space, through the 
location of a NASA tracking station at 
Imerintsiatosika. How fortunate we are 
to have this wonderful friend in the In- 
dian Ocean, a nation which is a true 
bridge between Africa and Asia. To the 
Malagasy President, Philibert Tsiranana, 
who led his country to independence, and 
to the Malagasy people, we offer heartiest 
congratulations and our best wishes on 
this historic occasion. 

I add my personal good wishes to the 
Republic’s able Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency Louis Rakotoma- 
lala. And it is pleasing to us all that our 
former colleague, the able and popular 
gentleman from Utah, the Honorable 
David I. King, is the American Ambassa- 
dor to the Malagasy Republic. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT TONIGHT 
TO FILE REPORT ON S. 1985, THE 
FLOOD INSURANCE ACT 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on S. 
1985, to amend the Flood Insurance Act 
of 1956. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Consent Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the Consent Calender. 


AMENDING THE SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS ACT OF 1956, AS 
AMENDED 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 862) to 
amend the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
HALL, and Mr. SAYLOR objected; and, 
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under the rule, the bill was stricken from 
the Consent Calendar. 


EXTENDING THE PROVISIONS OF 
THE ACT OF OCTOBER 23, 1962, RE- 
LATING TO RELIEF FOR OCCU- 
PANTS OF CERTAIN UNPATENTED 
MINING CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10583), 
to extend the provisions of the act of 
October 23, 1962, relating to relief for 
occupants of certain unpatented mining 
claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10583 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide relief for residential occupants of 
unpatented mining claims upon which valu- 
able improvements have been placed, and for 
other purposes”, approved October 23, 1962 
(30 U.S.C. 701), is amended by striking out 
“five years from the date of this Act” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “on or before one 
year after the date on which the Public Land 
Law Review Commission submits it final re- 
port to the President and to the Congress 
under section 4(b) of the Act of September 
19, 1964 (43 U.S.C. 1394(b))”. 

Sec, 2. Section 6(b) of such Act of October 
23, 1962 (30 U.S.C. 709(b)) is amended by 
striking out “five years from the date of its 
enactment” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“one year after the date on which the Public 
Land Law Review Commission submits its 
final report to the President and to the Con- 
gress under section 4(b) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 19, 1964 (43 U.S.C. 1394 (b)) “. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the first section of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to provide relief for residential occu- 
pants of unpatented mining claims upon 
which valuable improvements have been 
placed, and for other purposes’, approved 
October 23, 1962 (30 U.S.C. 701), is amended 
by striking out ‘five years from the date of 
this Act’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
period ending June 30, 1971’. 

“Seo, 2. Section 6(b) of such Act of Oc- 
tober 23, 1962 (30 U.S.C. 706 (b)) is amended 
by striking out ‘five years from the date of its 
enactment’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
period ending June 30, 1971’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the legis- 
lation we have before us today—H.R. 
10583—merely extends the provisions of 
the Mining Claims Occupancy Act, Pub- 
lic Law 87-851, until June 30, 1971. 

This act, also known as the Johnson- 
Church Act, was initially drafted and in- 
troduced by me in 1962 to correct a seri- 
ous problem which existed in the Second 
Congressional District of California as it 
related to certain unpatented mining 
claims. The second district is largely fed- 
erally owned, either through the U.S. 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
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Management, or other agencies of the 
Department of the Interior. 

Over the decades we have had a vast 
number of people file or purchase 
claims in good faith, believing they were 
acquiring valid title to their lands. In 
many instances the original claims were 
located many, many years ago when the 
price of gold was reasonable and the gold 
prospector could make a reasonable liv- 
ing on a claim of this nature. There is no 
question in my mind but that many of 
these claims could have been patented 
at that time but were not for one reason 
or another. 

Now, many of these claims cannot, be- 
cause of the price of gold, be patented 
and the people who have built their 
homes and their lives on these claims 
face the loss of their improvements, their 
occupancy, and their homes. 

It was my hope that through the intro- 
duction of the Mining Claims Occupancy 
Act we would enact a relief bill which 
would assist occupants of these unpat- 
ented claims to obtain, at fair market 
value, their homesites up to 5 acres of 
land. 

The authority for Public Law 87-851 
expires October 23 of this year, 1 week 
from today. Many people have yet to file 
applications under this authority. If we 
extend the life of the existing state 
from October 23, 1967, to June 30, 1971, 
this would permit many qualified indi- 
viduals living on unpatented mining 
claims—who have been unable hereto- 
fore to apply for relief—to submit appli- 
cations under the provisions established 
by the act of October 23, 1962. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10583, a bill to extend 
the provisions of the act of October 23, 
1962, relating to relief for occupants of 
certain unpatented mining claims. 

The act of October 23, 1962, provides 
that if an unpatented mining claim is 
determined to be invalid, and the deter- 
mination is made between October 23, 
1962, and October 23, 1967, the Secretary 
of the Interior may convey to a qualified 
applicant title to not more than 5 acres 
of the claim. To so qualify, the applicant 
must have been the owner of valuable 
improvements on the mining claim on 
October 23, 1962, which constituted a 
principal place of residence for him and 
his predecessors in interest for at least 
7 years prior to July 23, 1962. Such appli- 
cant must have made application for 
purchase before October 23, 1967. 

The act of October 23, 1962, will expire 
on October 23, 1967. The purpose of H.R. 
10583 is to extend the provisions of that 
act to June 30, 1971. Enactment of H.R. 
10583 will permit those individuals re- 
linquishing or occupying an unpatented 
mining claim within the terms of the act 
who have been unable to apply for re- 
1 the act to do so by June 30, 
1 S 

It is estimated that there are in the 
neighborhood of 2,000 occupants of un- 
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patented mining claims who have failed 
to apply for relief under the act. An ex- 
tension of the act as proposed by H.R. 
10583 is a desirable and equitable pro- 
gram. In return, the Secretary of the 
Interior receives on behalf of the United 
States the fair market value of the 5 
acres conveyed. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of H.R. 
10583 will insure that these lands will 
serve the highest public interest and pub- 
lic needs. At the same time, H.R. 10583 
will provide equitable relief to occupants 
of invalid mining claims who would be 
subject to great hardship and forced to 
leave their residences. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H.R. 
10583. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 10583 which I regard as a 
valuable legal tool in providing relief to 
occupants of certain unpatented mining 
claims. This bill extends the life of the 
1962 act which has proved to be equitable 
and worthy of extension. 

This legislation will affect several 
thousand residents of unpatented mining 
claims in the western United States in- 
cluding the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
In many of the old mining districts, it 
has been customary for miners to live on 
their claims. Often when occupancy 
began, the claims were valid and often 
productive. However, during the years 
many claims were worked out, or the eco- 
nomic situation changed, but the claim- 
ant continued to occupy and live on the 
claim while it could no longer qualify 
for a mineral patent. 

Other situations involved purchasing a 
mining claim as a place of residence by 
people who did not fully understand the 
restrictions and limitations on using 
unpatented mining claims. 

It is important to note that the land 
is not given to the applicants. They must 
pay the fair market value less the value 
of improvements on the land, with con- 
sideration given to other equities. Fee 
title need not be granted, but a lesser 
interest instead. 

Enactment of this bill will extend the 
life of the existing statute until June 30, 
1971. It will permit many individuals 
residing on certain unpatented mining 
claims to submit applications for relief 
under the provisions of the act of Octo- 
ber 22, 1962. 

Therefore, I would urge support of this 
necessary legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of S. 2121, to extend the 
provisions of the act of October 23, 1962, 
relating to relief for occupants of cer- 
tain unpatented mining claims, an iden- 
tical Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2121 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide relief for residential occupants of 
unpatented mining claims upon which val- 
uable improvements have been placed, and 
for other purposes”, approved October 23, 
1962 (30 U.S.C. 701), is amended by striking 
out “five years from the date of this Act” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the period end- 
ing June 30, 1971”. 

Sec. 2, Section 6(b) of such Act of October 
23, 1962 (30 U.S.C. 706(b)), is amended by 
striking out “five years from the date of its 
enactment” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
period ending June 30, 1971”. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 10583) was 
laid on the table. 


DECLARING THAT THE UNITED 
STATES HOLDS CERTAIN LANDS 
IN TRUST FOR THE PAWNEE IN- 
DIAN TRIBE, OKLAHOMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5910) to 
declare that the United States holds cer- 
tain lands in trust for the Pawnee Indian 
Tribe of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5910 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in the 
following described lands and improvements 
thereon, embraced in the Pawnee school and 
agency reserve, and in four cemetery sites, 
comprising seven hundred twenty-six and 
three one-hundredths acres, more or less, are 
hereby declared to be held by the United 
States in trust for the benefit of the Pawnee 
Tribe of Oklahoma, subject to valid existing 
rights-of-way, and subject to the right of 
the United States to use, without compensa- 
tion, a tract of land comprising approximately 
five and forty-six one-hundredths acres, to- 
gether with facilities located thereon or 
hereafter installed, which are now used by 
the United States Public Health Service: 


Indian Meridian, Oklahoma 


Township 19 north, range 5 east, section 16, 
southwest quarter southeast quarter south- 
west quarter. 

Township 21 north, range 5 east, section 18, 
southwest quarter southwest quarter south- 
west quarter. 

Township 22 north, range 4 east, section 32, 
southwest quarter southwest quarter south- 
west quarter. 

Township 22 north, range 5 east, section 20, 
northeast quarter southeast quarter south- 
west quarter; section 32, east half, east half 
west half; section 33, west half. 


excepting therefrom the following lands: 

(a) Lot 1, comprising 88.43 acres, more or 
less, located in the west half east half and 
east half west half section 32, as shown on 
General Land Office plat approved November 
5, 1907, which has been conveyed to the city 
of Pawnee; 

(b) Lot 2, comprising 12.68 acres, more or 
less, and lot 3, comprising 12.86 acres, more or 
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less, both located in the west half east half 
and east half west half section 32, as shown 
on General Land Office supplemental plat ap- 
proved February 4, 1920, which has been con- 
veyed to the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention; 

(c) The surface of 20 acres, more or less, 
but not the minerals therein, located in 
the northeast quarter section 32 conveyed to 
the city of Pawnee, and more particularly 
described in quitclaim deed dated May 31, 
1957, recorded in book 2, page 610 of the 
Pawnee County, Oklahoma, records; 

(d) The surface of 20 acres, more or less, 
but not the minerals therein, located in the 
southeast quarter and southeast quarter 
southwest quarter section 32, conveyed to the 
city of Pawnee, and more particulary de- 
scribed in quitclaim deed dated July 15, 1960, 
recorded in book 4, page 377 of the Pawnee 
County, Oklahoma, records. 

Sec. 2. If at any time title to the surface of 
the land referred to in paragraphs (c) and (d) 
of section 1 of this Act reverts to the United 
States in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of June 4, 1953 (67 Stat. 41), as 
amended (25 U.S.C. 293a), the title shall be 
held in trust for the Pawnee Tribe of Okla- 
homa. 

Sec. 3. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to 
which the value of the title conveyed by this 
Act should or should not be set off against 
any claim against the United States de- 
termined by the Commission. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 10, strike the words “west 
quarter southwest quarter southwest quar- 
ter,” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“west quarter southwest quarter northeast 
quarter.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, pas- 
sage of this bill will make possible a pro- 
gram of tribal development and improve- 
ment for the Pawnee Tribe of Oklahoma, 
on lands which have long been dedicated 
to uses beneficial to this great Indian 
tribe. 

I commend my colleague, the Hon- 
orable PAGE BELCHER, for sponsoring this 
needed and just bill, and am proud to 
join in supporting it and urging its ap- 
proval. 

It is hoped the other body will join 
speedily in approving this bill in the 
form which the tribe supports and the 
House committee has recommended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CANCELING CERTAIN CONSTRUC- 
TION COSTS AND IRRIGATION 
ASSESSMENTS CHARGEABLE 
AGAINST LANDS OF THE FORT 
PECK INDIAN RESERVATION, 
MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7820) 
to cancel certain construction costs and 
irrigation assessments chargeable against 
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lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion; Mont. ; 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


FATHER JACQUES MARQUETTE 
COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1499) 
to provide for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 300th anniversary 
of the explorations of Father Jacques 
Marquette in what is now the United 
States of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I have no in- 
tention of objecting—I should like to ask 
some member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, since this is the first 
of four bills of a similar nature, as a 
matter of history for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, whether these bills entail any 
expense to the Federal Government? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentlewo- 
man from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, I shall be happy to 
answer the question. 

These bills, which are all noncontro- 
versial, do not entail any cost at all to 
the Federal Government, The cost of the 
medals is to be borne by the sponsoring 
organizations. 

Mr. GROSS. And all costs are reim- 
bursable to the Federal Government? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. That is correct; every 
cent of cost must be paid by the spon- 
sors. 

Mr. Speaker, as I assured the gentle- 
man from Iowa, this bill, and the three 
which follow it on the Consent Calendar 
are all noncontroversial measures to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
strike certain commemorative medals to 
be furnished at cost—without any ex- 
pense to the Federal Government—to 
nonprofit organizations or to official 
State agencies, for the purpose of pro- 
moting important anniversaries such as 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the American Legion, the 150th anni- 
versary of the admission of the State of 
Mississippi to the Union, the 200th anni- 
versary of the city of San Diego, Calif., 
and the 300th anniversary of the explo- 
rations of Father Jacques Marquette 
along the Mississippi river. 

The subcommittee of which I 
am chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency has been han- 
dling such legislation over a period of 
some years without any controversy aris- 
ing in connection with any of the medals 
which we have approved. In all cases 
they have passed the House and passed 
the Congress without objection. 

Many years ago, in the 1930’s, the 
States and nonprofit organizations spon- 
soring important anniversaries, such as 
the four covered by these medals, would 
come to Congress for the passage of leg- 
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` islation to authorize the striking of com- 
memorative coins—half dollars in all 
` eases. A great many commemorative coin 
issues were authorized by Congress in 
those years. Those Members of the House 
today who remember the late Congress- 
man John J. Cochran, a predecessor of 
mine from St. Louis, will remember the 
anger with which he denounced this 
whole business of commemorative coins 
as a “racket.” Some of the coins author- 
ized in the 1930’s which sold then at a 
premium of perhaps 100 percent, for $1, 
say, for a 50-cent coin, are now quoted 
in the numismatic market in the hun- 
dreds of dollars. I am sure we do not 
want to go back to the commemorative 
coin as a means of demonstrating the 
Federal Government’s approval of or 
participation in some of these outstand- 
ing State and organizational anniver- 
saries. 

The commemorative medals are na- 
tional medals as defined in the Revised 
Statutes. They are widely accepted and 
contribute greatly to the success of some 
of these anniversary observances. We 
were very proud to have a commemora- 
tive national medal marking the 200th 
anniversary of St. Louis several years 
ago and I am sure the States and orga- 
nizations sponsoring the four medals 
which we are considering this afternoon 
will be very proud of them when they are 
struck and made available for public sale. 

We held hearings on the subject of 
commemorative coins and commemora- 
tive medals in my subcommittee in 1963, 
and I think we established a good record 
at that time to demonstrate the value 
of the commemorative medals in pref- 
erence to commemorative coins. Since 
that time we have approved quite a 
number of these bills and in almost 
each instance the legislation resulted in 
the striking of very handsome medals 
which were highly prized by those spon- 
soring the anniversary the medals com- 
memorated and also by citizens partici- 
pating in those observances. There has 
been a growing interest in such medals 
among coin hobbyists. So I think a very 
worthwhile purpose is served by the pas- 
sage of this kind of legislation. 

Again, I repeat that the medals will not 
cost the Treasury of the United States a 
single cent. All costs of striking the 
medals must be paid by the sponsoring 
organizations before any work whatso- 
ever may be done in the mint to produce 
the medals. So this is not going to add 
anything to the cost of operating the 
mint. 


Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reser- 
vation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I should like to ask the gentle- 
woman from Missouri if there is 
to be any silver taken from the US. 
Treasury to be used in the striking of 
these medals? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL., I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I should like to state 
that the materials for these medals are 
not specified in the legislation. It is up to 
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the Secretary of the Treasury to decide 
in each case what materials may be 
used. Usually these commemorative 
medals are made of bronze. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That does not exactly 
answer my question. Can the gentle- 
woman tell us whether or not any silver 
will be used? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. May I ask the gentle- 
man to repeat his question. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will there be any sil- 
ver taken from the U.S. Treasury in the 
striking of these medallions? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The only thing I can 
tell the gentleman, again, is that the ma- 
terials are not specified in the bills. We 
have depended upon the Treasury not to 
use strategic materials in short supply. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If I understand the 
gentlewoman correctly, inasmuch as sil- 
ver is one of our strategic materials at 
the present time, there will be no silver 
used; is that correct? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The only thing I can 
say, again, is that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will have the power to decide 
that. I believe that if silver is considered 
a strategic material in scarce supply, he 
would probably decide against its use in 
these medals. It would depend, I am sure, 
on how many of the medals the sponsors 
proposed striking in silver. If the number 
were very small, the Secretary might feel 
differently than if the sponsors wanted 
the bulk of the medals to be made of 
silver. 

It is my feeling—and I mean to so ad- 
vise the Secretary—that if silver is used 
at all, in any of the medals, it be silver 
acquired at market price and not on the 
basis of the original cost to the Treasury 


of silver now in Treasury stocks. That 


silver is now worth far more than the 
Treasury paid for it years ago, and far 
more than the $1.29-plus monetary value 
of silver. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
wish to state this: I am not going to ob- 
ject, but inasmuch as our silver is in 
short supply and if we are not careful 
the U.S. Treasury is going to run out of 
its stockpile of such metal, it seems to 
me that the Secretary of the Treasury 
must take this into account. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I will be glad to yield 
to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would certainly like to 
reaffirm what the gentleman said. The 
gentleman raised an interesting question, 
and the answer was not fully satisfac- 
tory. I want to join with the gentleman 
in protest to the use of any silver in any 
of these medallions because, as the gen- 
tleman from Colorado well stated, it is 
in short supply and these medallions can 
be made of other material. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa, 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset I want to commend the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Parman], 
and the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], for their ex- 
cellent work in bringing this bill, H.R. 
1499, to the floor of the House. 

I know I speak for the other members 
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of the Father Marquette Tercentenary 
Commission in expressing deep apprecia- 
tion to them and to all members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee for 
their unanimous support for the propo- 
sal. 

As has already been explained, this 
legislation provides for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 300th 
anniversary of the explorations of Father 
Jacques Marquette in what is now the 
United States. 

It was to mark these same historic ex- 
plorations that the Congress last year 
passed Public Law 89-187, creating the 
Father Marquette Tercentenary Commis- 
sion and charged it to “develop and 
execute suitable plans” for a national 
celebration. 

As an original sponsor of the legisla- 
tion creating the Commission, and now 
as a member of the Commission. I am 
pleased to report to this body that the 
mandate of the Congress is being car- 
ried out far beyond original expectations. 

Under the vigorous leadership of the 
Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
James C. Windham, of Milwaukee, the 
Commission has developed plans for a 5- 
year celebration from 1968 to 1973 in 
honor of the missionary-explorer. The 
years.coincide with the arrival of Father 
Marquette in US. territory in 1668 until 
his death here in 1673. 

The committee report which accom- 
panies this legislation details some of the 
projects which now are underway. 

In these efforts, the medallion plays 
an important part. It will be a tangible 
symbol of the celebration and a treas- 
ured memento for those who take part in 
activities connected with the observance. 

Further, the sale of these medallions to 
participants, collectors, and the public 
will help generate funds to carry out the 
purposes of the Commission 

Just as the Commission itself has re- 
ceived its funds entirely from private do- 
nations, so the medallion would be struck 
at no cost to the Federal Government. 
The Commission is prepared to furnish 
security satisfactory to the Director of 
the Mint for full payment of the cost 
of manufacture, including labor, mate- 
rials, dies, use of machinery, and over- 
head expenses. 

There is not even one penny of tax- 
payer's money involved here. 

What is involved is an opportunity for 
the House to reaffirm its earlier unani- 
mous support for a national observance 
of this landmark in North American his- 

ry. 

In doing so, it will once again demon- 
strate a lively and constructive interest 
in the historic past of our Nation, a past 
which has been filled with the noble lives 
and courageous deeds like those of Fa- 
ther Jacques Marquette. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the unanimous con- 
sent of the Congress to this measure, 
H.R. 1499. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1499 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in com- 
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memoration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the explorations of Father Jacques 
Marquette in what is now the United States 
of America (which anniversary will be held 
1968-1973), the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to strike and furnish 
to the Father Marquette Tercentenary Com- 
mission not more than two hundred thou- 
sand medals with suitable emblems, devices, 
and inscriptions to be determined by the 
Father Marquette Tercentenary Commission 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The medals shall be made and 
delivered at such times as may be required 
by the Commission in quantities of not less 
than two thousand, but no medals shall be 
made after December 31, 1973. The medals 
shall be considered to be national medals 
within the meaning of section 3551 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and fur- 
nished at not less than the estimated cost 
of manufacture: including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to in- 
demnify the United States for full payment 
of such costs. 

Src. 3. The medals anuthorized to be issued 
pursuant to this Act shall be of such size 
or sizes and of such metals as shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
consultation with such Commission. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 11, strike “manufacture;” 
and insert “manufacture,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on this 
bill and the following bills pertaining to 
the striking of medals. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MISSISSIPPI SESQUICENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10105) 
to provide for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of the State of 
Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10105 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the State of 
Mississippi, which anniversary will be cele- 
brated in 1967 and 1968, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to strike 
and furnish to the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Board of the State of Mississippi not 
more than one hundred thousand medals 
with suitable emblems, devices, and inscrip- 
tions to be determined by the Agricultural 
and Industrial Board of the State of Missis- 
sippi subject to the approval of the Secretary 
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of the Treasury. The medals shall be made 
and delivered at such times as may be re- 
quired by the board in quantities of not less 
than two thousand, but no medals shall be 
made after December 31, 1968. The medals 
shall be considered to be national medals 
within the meaning of section 3551 of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C, 368). 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and fur- 
nished at not less than the estimated cost 
of manufacture, including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to in- 
demnify the United States for full payment 
of such costs. 

Sec. 3. The medals authorized to be issued 
pursuant to this Act shall be of such size or 
sizes and of such metals as shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
consultation with such Board, 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, 
this year on December 10, the State of 
Mississippi will observe the 150th anni- 
versary of her admission to the Union. 
On this date in 1817 an act of Congress 
admitted her as this Nation’s 20th State. 

The history of Mississippi, first as a 
territory and then as a State, is a long 
and colorful one. Beginning in 1540 with 
the explorations of Hernando De Soto, 
who was probably the first white man to 
enter the area, the modern day history of 
the State begins. Subsequently, the State 
passed through periods of Spanish rule, 
French rule, English rule, and then 
Spanish rule again. Mississippi was 
granted the status of a territory in 
1798 by act of Congress. 

The State of Mississippi did not ob- 
serve the centennial of her admission as 
a State due to World War I, and it is for 
this reason that the State is making 
especial mention of her sesquicentennial. 

The issuance of a commemorative 
medal will be one of the major events 
in the State during the celebration. In 
addition, a commemorative stamp will be 
placed on sale in Natchez, the territorial 
capitol of the State, on December 11, 
1967, with appropriate ceremonies. Also, 
a special edition of the Journal of Mis- 
sissippi History will be issued and a film 
will be produced depicting the history 
of the State as a territory and as a mem- 
ber of the Union. One of the very impor- 
tant features of the sesquicentennial will 
be the construction of a new archives 
building, funds for which were appro- 
priated by a special session of the legis- 
lature in 1966. 

Along with the introduction of my bill 
in the House, Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND 
introduced an identical bill in the Senate. 
The introduction of the two bills came 
about through the cooperation of the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, the Sesquicentennial Commission, 
and the Mississippi Numismatic Society. 
The bill will authorize the mint to strike 
the medals, the design of which will be 
determined by the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Board. Present plans 
call for the medals to feature on one 
side the great seal of the State of Missis- 
sippi as it first appeared, and on the 
reverse side the medal will carry the 
image of Mississippi’s first Governor, 
David Holmes. 

Few States could surpass my State in 
having such a glorious and colorful his- 
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tory, and few States have the potential 
for development that Mississippi does. 
I feel that the issuance of a commemo- 
rative medal would enhance this very im- 
Soe celebration in the history of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN LEGION 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY MEDALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10160) 
to provide for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the American Legion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10160 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding in 1919 of the American Legion, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to strike and furnish to the 
American Legion not more than one million 
medals with suitable emblems, devices, and 
inscriptions to be determined by the Amer- 
ican Legion subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The medals shall 
be made and delivered at such times as may 
be required by the American Legion in quan- 
tities of not less than two thousand, but no 
medals shall be made after December 31, 
1969. The medals shall be considered to be 
national medals within the meaning of sec- 
tion 3551 of the Revised Statutes. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and furnished 
at not less than the estimated cost of manu- 
facture, including labor, materials, dies, use 
of machinery, and overhead expenses; and 
security satisfactory to the Director of the 
Mint shall be furnished to indemnify the 
United States for the full payment of such 
costs. 

Sec. 3. The medals authorized to be issued 
pursuant to this Act shall be of such size 
or sizes and of such various metals as shall 
be determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in consultation with the American 
Legion. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of H.R. 10160 to authorize com- 
memorative medals marking the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Ameri- 
can Legion, I am sure the House of Rep- 
resentatives will want to support this bill 
unanimously as a means of expressing 
our admiration for the gallant men who 
founded the American Legion, and for 
the millions of American servicemen and 
servicewomen who have joined this out- 
standing organization and contributed to 
its tremendous effectiveness. 

The American Legion, the largest orga- 
nization of veterans of our armed serv- 
ices, was founded in Paris, France, March 
15-17, 1919. It has grown to a member- 
ship of 2,600,000 in 16,500 posts in this 
country and abroad. 

Born in the crucible of war but dedi- 
cated to peace, the American Legion has 
been an integral part of the fabric of 
American life throughout most of the 
20th century. From the beginning its ob- 
jectives have included the strengthening 
of our way of life, maintenance of the 
national security, care for the children 
of America, and aid to those who have 
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fallen in battle and to their widows and 
orphans. 

The American Legion helped to con- 
ceive and pilot through Congress the 
broad structure of compensation, pension, 
and medical programs which now guard 
the safety, security and health of the 
wounded and the disabled. The crowning 
achievement of this effort was the GI bill 
for veterans of World War II. This mile- 
stone in the history of veterans affairs 
was sponsored by the Legion and ap- 
proved by the Congress so that the men 
and women of World War IT would not 
return to a nation unprepared to re- 
ceive them as it was to receive the victors 
of World War I. Extension of this far- 
sighted program to Korean veterans and 
later to veterans of Vietnam was sup- 
ported by the Legion. 

Through its rehabilitation program 
the Legion stands watch over the rights 
and fair treatment of all veterans and 
their dependents—with particular con- 
cern for the service-connected disabled 
and for the families of those who gave 
their lives. 

Early in the life of the organization 
it recognized that the threat to the se- 
curity of our country had not ended with 
World War I. Through the years it has 
worked diligently to alert the American 
people to the fact that communism poses 
a serious threat to the safety of the 
Nation. 

The Legion recommended against the 
neglect which the armed services experi- 
enced in the years between the two 
world wars. Consistently it urged that 
all branches of the military services be 
modernized. In the years since the end of 
World War II it has continued to urge a 
strong defense and to support the efforts 
of the armed services to maintain a state 
of readiness which would both deter ag- 
gressors and enable America to defend 
itself if attacked. 

While concerned with matters affect- 
ing the welfare of the country in diffi- 
cult times, the Legion has never forgot- 
ten that the future of the Nation depends 
upon its younger citizens. Its child wel- 
fare program for nearly 50 years has 
demonstrated concern for America’s 
children. With thousands of volunteer 
workers in the Legion and in its aux- 
iliary—and with the broad principles de- 
veloped in the field of child care—it is 
recognized as one of the leading non- 
professional private organizations in this 
area. Through the years the organiza- 
tion has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars n direct assistance to children, 
and in addition has secured passage of 
enlightened legislation at both State and 
National levels for the benefit of all the 
children of America. The Legion’s Boys 
State and Boys Nation programs teach 
better citizenship to thousands of boys 
each year. The organization seeks to 
build character and desirable habits in 
young Americans through its sponsor- 
ship of over 4,000 Boy Scout units across 
the Nation and a quarter of a million 
American youth learn the rules of the 
game of life while playing American 
Legion baseball each year. 

As plans go forward to celebrate its 
50th anniversary the American Legion 
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continues as a strong, vigilant, and re- 
sponsible organization of patriotic Amer- 
icans dedicated to maintenance of law 
and order and service to the community, 
State, and Nation, an organization which 
has contributed immeasurably to the ad- 
vance of freedom. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsid2r was laid on the table. 


SAN DIEGO 200TH ANNIVERSARY 
MEDALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13212) 
to provide for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the founding of San Diego. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“) shall strike and 
furnish for the San Diego Two-Hundredth 
Anniversary, Inc. (hereinafter referred to 
as the “corporation”), a not-for-profit. orga- 
nization for the celebration of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
San Deigo community, national medals in 
commemoration of such anniversary. 

Sec. 2. Such medals shall be of such sizes, 
materials, and shall be so inscribed, as the 
corporation may determine with the approval 
of the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. Not more than five hundred thou- 
sand of such medals may be produced. Pro- 
duction shall be in such quantities, not less 
than two thousand, as may be ordered by 
the corporation, but no work may be com- 
menced on any order unless the Secretary 
has received security satisfactory to him for 
the payment of the cost of the production of 
such order, Such cost shall include labor, 
material, dies, use of machinery, and over- 
head expenses, as determined by the Secre- 
tary. No medals may be produced pursuant 
to this Act after December 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Upon receipt of payment for such 
medals in the amount of the cost thereof as 
determined pursuant to section 3, the Secre- 
tary shall deliver the medals as the corpora- 
tion may request. 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 13212, which 
would authorize the U.S. Mint to strike 
up to 500,000 medals commemorating the 
200th anniversary of the founding of 
San Diego in 1769. 

It should be emphasized that the med- 
als are to be produced and furnished at 
no expense to the Federal Government. 
Full costs will be borne by San Diego 
200th Anniversary, Inc., the nonprofit or- 
ganization that bas been set up to plan 
the city’s bicentennial celebration. 

The medals will carry an appropriate 
design, in keeping with the dignified and 
historic nature of the year-long ob- 
servances. San Diego 200th Anniversary, 
Inc., hopes to raise at least $50,000 from 
the public sale of the medals, and all 
proceeds will be applied toward the over- 
all budget of nearly $1 million for anni- 
versary year activities. 

Under the legislation before the 
House, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may not order any of the San Diego 
medals stamped until he has solid assur- 
ances that all the bills, including labor, 
material, dies, use of machinery and 
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overhead, will be met by the San Diego 
200th Anniversary, Inc. 

Time is of the essence, since the 200th 
anniversary is less than 15 months away. 
I would urge my colleagues to give swift 
approval to H.R. 13212, so that the work 
of producing the medals may proceed on 
schedule. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, it is with much 
gratitude and pride that I commend this 
body for the passage of the bill to pro- 
vide for the striking of medals in com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of San Diego. 

There is not much doubt that the faith 
in the Supreme Being, upon which this 
Pioneer California community was 
founded, was in large part responsible 
for its tremendous growth, and more par- 
ticularly for the high caliber of that 
progress. 

The southwesternmost tip of our 
country enjoys more than a pleasant 
year-round climate; it includes the finest 
in culture, research, education, job op- 
portunities, and residential advantages, 
and Iam pleased that its completion of 
two centuries of existence shall have last- 
ing memorials for the future. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
less than 2 years, my home city of San 
Diego wili celebrate her 200th anniver- 
sary. It will be a proud and auspicious 
occasion for all San Diegans. 

Vital in the planning for our celebra- 
tion is the measure, H.R. 13212, which 
we are considering today. It authorizes 
the U.S. Mint to strike commemorative 
medals for the anniversary. There will be 
no cost to the Government for the bill 
specifically states that all expenses for 
the production of the medals will be 
borne by San Diego 200th Anniversary, 
Inc., the nonprofit corporation in charge 
of preparations for the yearlong cele- 
bration in 1969. 

San Diego is California’s oldest city, 
and as such is the cradle of California’s 
rich and glorious history. San Diego’s 
site was claimed for Spain in 1542 by 
Adm. Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo, a Portu- 
guese navigator who first came to the 
New World with Cortes. It was not until 
1602, however, that the site received its 
name. In that year, Don Sebastian Viz- 
caino, one of the most famous of the 
west coast explorers, anchored off Los 
Guijarros in the shadow of beautiful 
Point Loma. Vizcaino was delighted with 
the harbor, pronouncing it probably “the 
best to be found in all the South Sea.” 
He named the port and its future city 
after the canon San Diego de Alcala, 
whose feast day came 2 days after he 
arrived on November 10, 1602. 

The actual colonization of San Diego 
and California began in 1769 with the 
founding of the first mission by Father 
Junipero Serra. From that first mission 
was built a chain of 21 missions up the 
California coast, each a day’s journey 
apart, By 1850, San Diego had become a 
large settlement of more than 500 for- 
eigners, 10 stores and 88 houses, and 
some 2,000 Indians. It became a center 
for hide collecting and a base for whalers. 

Today, San Diego is no longer the quiet 
Spanish settlement of the past. Its in- 
dustrial and cultural development sym- 
bolizes the tremendous growth of the 
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Golden State itself. San Diego in 1967 is 
a great seaport, a vital naval base, an im- 
portant training center for sailors and 
marines, and an aircraft manufacturing 
center. Indeed, this city and its harbor 
have become, in the words of its founder, 
Vizcaino, “the best to be found in all the 
South Sea.” 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that the 
House give speedy, unanimous approval 
of this legislation. The medals that will 
be provided through this measure will 
provide a lasting memento of San Diego's 
vital role in California and American 
history. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
13048) to make certain technical amend- 
ments in the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 13048 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
303 of the Library Services and Construction 
Act (20 U.S.C. 355e-2) is amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1967” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1968", and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, except that the Federal share for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
shall be 100 per centum”. 

Sec. 2. Section 403 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1967” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “June 30, 1968”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (5) of section 404(a) of 
such Act is amended by inserting “second” 
immediately before “preceding”. 

Sxc. 4. Section 413 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1967,” and insert- 
ing “June 30, 1968,”. 

Sec. 5. Paragraph (2) of section 414(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “State 
plans for”. 

Sec. 6. Subsection (d) of section 504 of 
such Act is amended by inserting “acquisi- 
tion,” immediately before “expansion”. 

Src. 7, The amendments made by the first 
section and section 3 of this Act shall be 
effective with respect to fiscal years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1967. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Idemand a second, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

CxITI——1824—Part 21 
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[Roll No. 308] 

Anderson, Fountain O'Neill, Mass. 

Tenn, Fulton, Tenn. Patman 
Annunzio er Rarick 
Barrett Grover Rees 
Bates Gude Resnick 
Battin Reuss 
Boggs Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bolton Herlong Ro 
Brasco Horton Ronan 
Brock Jonas Rooney, Pa 
Broomfield Jones, Mo. Roush 
Button Jones, N.C. Sandman 
Cabell Kluczynski St. Onge 
Cleveland Kupferman Smith, N.Y. 
Cramer Stephens 
Curtis McCarthy Stubblefield 
Delaney McClory Talcott 
Derwinski Madden Tunney 
Diggs Miller, Calif. Utt 
Erlenborn Morse, Mass. Vander Jagt 
Everett Morton Williams, Miss. 
Fallon Murphy, N.Y. Willis 
Fino Young 
Foley Olsen 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 362 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CON- 
STRUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 

tleman from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] 
is recognized. 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13048, providing for cer- 
tain technical and clarifying amend- 
ments to the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. Initially, may I take this 
opportunity to congratulate the chair- 
man of the Select Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS], for his 
continued interest and leadership with 
regard to legislation affecting libraries. 
The legislative record of the Select Sub- 
committee on Education during this ses- 
sion of Congress is quite impressive and 
the bill, H.R. 13048, is yet another ex- 
ample of the fine bipartisan work of that 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, my interest in legislation 
to expand and strengthen library re- 
sources and services is of long standing. 
As one of the original sponsors of the 
Library Services and Construction Act, I 
have followed very carefully develop- 
ments in the program. In each State of 
the Union, there has been significant 
progress in bringing to the American 
people in large urban areas and in re- 
mote rural districts a broad range of 
library services. In my own State of Ken- 
tucky, for example, developments have 
been truly exciting. Under the leadership 
of Miss Margaret Willis, our State libra- 
rian, the number of legally established 
libraries in Kentucky has arisen almost 
800 percent since the Library Services 
and Construction Act was enacted in 
1957. The success of Kentucky's effort 
in opening the world of the library has 
been due in large part to Miss Willis’ con- 
sistent, good and dedicated work. And I 
offer my own State’s achievements as 
evidence of what has been accomplished 
under the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act. 

In 1956 there were only 14 legally 
established libraries in Kentucky. In 
1966 there were 110. In 1956 no county in 
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Kentucky had a library tax, but by 1966, 
27 counties have voted or petitioned for 
such a tax. In 1956, there were no multi- 
county library federations. In 1966 there 
were 16 multicounty federations com- 
prising 84 libraries in 71 counties. Local 
support for public library services has 
increased over 100 percent in this 
10-year period. State support has in- 
creased over 500 percent. And Federal 
support, which was nonexistent in 1956, 
amounted to over $400,000 in 1966. By 
June 30, 1966, 96 new walk-in type book- 
mobiles had been purchased to provide 
library services to rural areas. There are 
now over half a million books available 
through the State bookmobiles. Mr. 
Speaker, I could continue citing accom- 
plishments. But perhaps our State li- 
brarian best summarized the changes 
which have occurred in Kentucky be- 
cause of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act program, when she said: 

When one looks back to fiscal 1956, one can 
see tangible evidence of great progress in 
public library services in Kentucky. 


That Kentucky’s response to the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act has 
been enthusiastic and wholehearted is 
beyond doubt. The statistics contained in 
the committee report accompanying 
H.R. 13048—House Report No. 744— 
show that what has happened in Ken- 
tucky has happened and is happening 
across the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, progress has been great 
under this legislation, and the amend- 
ments proposed in H.R. 13048 will facili- 
tate even greater progress in the future. 
The purposes of the amendments are 
threefold: 

First, to clarify the language of the 
Library Services and Construction Act; 

Second, to establish uniformity in the 
four titles of the act; and 

Third, to carry out the congressional 
intent of the 1966 amendments. 

Four of the amendments proposed are, 
without question, minor and technical in 
nature. These propose, first, that the 
Federal share under title III of the act 
for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands be set at 100 percent, thus mak- 
ing the provision identical with provi- 
sions in the remaining three titles of the 
act; second, that the maintenance of 
effort requirement for part A of title IV 
of the act be perfected to make it con- 
sistent with maintenance of effort pro- 
visions in other portions of the act; 
third, to clarify the purpose of part B 
of title IV providing for library services 
to the physically handicapped; and 
fourth, to broaden the definition of 
“construction” to include the acquisi- 
tion of buildings, thus making the con- 
struction authority consistent with other 
Federal construction programs such as 
the Higher Education Facilities Act and 
Public Law 815. 

The major amendments in H.R. 13048 
propose the continuation of 100 percent 
Federal financing through fiscal year 
1968 for title III of the act, providing 
for interlibrary cooperation to bring 
more efficient and effective library sery- 
ices to all people, and title IV, providing 
for specialized State library services, for 
persons in State institutions such as 
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correctional schools and prisons, and for 
handicapped persons. The 1966 amend- 
ments authorizing titles III and IV pro- 
vide for 100 percent financing only 
through fiscal year 1967. For that fiscal 
year, however, only $1 million of a $13 
million authorization was appropriated 
and funds were not made available until 
just shortly before the close of the fiscal 
year, The amount appropriated was ear- 
marked for planning, thus no program 
operations could be undertaken. It is 
clear, Mr. Speaker, without the amend- 
ments proposed in H.R. 13048, that the 
titles III and IV programs will be se- 
verely handicapped, and in some States 
actually not undertaken at all, because 
matching funds will not be available in 
fiscal year 1968. 

As one State librarian advised the sub- 
committee: 

The argument for the amendments is brief 
but to the point. The majority of the States 
are ready with their plans for the implemen- 
tation of the programs under Titles III and 
IV but are now unable to obtain the required 
matching funds in fiscal year 1968. 


In connection with this matter, Mr. 
Speaker, a survey was taken of the 50 
State library agencies for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the existing 
matching provisions in titles III and IV 
were satisfactory. Only two States re- 
sponded that matching funds were avail- 
able to meet the existing requirements. 
One State indicated some funds were 
available for matching. Forty-seven 
States replied that there was a real need 
for 100 percent Federal funding in fiscal 
year 1968, with such statements as: 
“need is desperate”; “cannot participate 
without 100 percent for title III”; “will 
be unable to handle III and IV-A”; and 
“State provides no matching funds for 
1967-1969 budget.” 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the 
problem we are discussing here is neither 
one of public apathy nor reluctance to 
comply with the matching requirements. 
Rather, it has been the lack of oppor- 
tunity on the part of people who earn- 
estly desire continuing progress in library 
services to adjust their plans in the time 
provided. Across the Nation the States 
have shown in meaningful action their 
wish to accept their share of the cost 
of library programs. There can be no 
doubt that this acceptance will continue 
to manifest itself if possible are allowed 
the necessary time to respond. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 13048 presents to 
the House an excellent opportunity to 
respond to the requests of library ad- 
ministrators at the State and local level. 
In the committee’s response to these con- 
cerns—as embodied in H.R. 13048—we 
are not suggesting any additional appro- 
priations by the Federal Government, 
nor are we authorizing any new pro- 
grams. We are simply perfecting and 
making more efficient a series of pro- 
grams which have already proven their 
value, and of which we can all be proud. 
In my judgment there is no Federal pro- 
gram under which funds have been more 
wisely expended and produced greater 
results than the library program. Mr. 
Speaker, I know of no opposition to the 
bill, H.R. 13048. The bill was reported by 
the subcommittee and the full committee 
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unanimously and it is sponsored by 
members on both sides of the aisle. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
bill will be overwhelmingly approved by 
the House today. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of the Library Services and Construction 
Act Amendments of 1967, H.R. 13048. 

Although the several amendments 
proposed in this legislation are relative- 
ly minor and of a technical nature, they 
reaffirm our support of this important 
educational endeavor. 

Almost 27 million books and library 
materials were purchased under State 
plan programs with Federal, State, and 
local funds since the inception of the 
library services program in 1957. In addi- 
tion, significant construction of 719 new 
library facilities has been undertaken 
both in rural and urban areas. Public 
library service was extended for the first 
time to 13 million Americans, and 75 
million people received new or improved 
service. 

In my own State of New York, prog- 
ress has been commendable. The State 
has received some $10.7 million in Fed- 
eral funds. This money has assisted with 
the establishment of some 14 additional 
library systems in the State, so that there 
are now 22 library systems encompassing 
all 62 counties and serving over 98 per- 
cent of the State’s population. New 
York’s Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion reported that: 

In the 10 years since the passage of the 
Library Services Act, there has been an al- 
most total transformation of New York’s 
public library landscape. It is the result 
of an uncomomnly common effort by local, 
State and Federal agencies to achieve the 
goals of modern library service in the face 
of conditions of environment that are chang- 
ing at a rate faster than in any previous 
time in history. 


Because the world and the conditions 
in which we live are changing so rapid- 
ly, it is even more important today than 
ever before that we make available the 
materials and the facilities our citizens 
need to read about the past, to under- 
stand the present and to realize better 
the future. Our efforts to assist educa- 
tion are less than wholehearted unless 
we also encourage and promote read- 
ing, a love of scholarship and a respect 
for the great writings of others—unless 
we bring to the children of the ghetto 
a broader horizon. 

As amended in 1966, the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act consists of four 
titles. Title I provides matching funds 
for acquisition of books and other ma- 
terials, equipment, salaries, and other 
operating expenses. Title II authorizes 
matching funds for public library con- 
struction as part of the State plan. New 
last year, title III provides money for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
cooperative networks of libraries at local, 
State, regional, or interstate levels. Part 
A of title IV makes available funds for 
a program of State institutional library 
services for penal institutions, orphan- 
ages, hospitals, and so forth. Finally, 
part B of title IV provides a program of 
library services to the handicapped. 
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The legislation passed last year au- 
thorized funds for these programs 
through 1971. The measure before us to- 
day includes a number of simple amend- 
ments that will improve the quality of 
services available under the act. 

The first amendment corrects what ap- 
pears to have been an oversight in early 
legislation so that the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands will be eligible for 
100 percent Federal financing under all 
grant titles of the act. The Virgin Islands 
and Samoa are already covered specifi- 
cally under the act. 

Second, the base year for measuring 
State maintenance of effort requirements 
under the program of State institutional 
library services is changed from the pre- 
ceding fiscal year to the second preceding 
fiscal year. This will enable more realistic 
planning as States cannot supply expen- 
diture data before the end of a fiscal 
period and their annual programs must 
be submitted prior to that date. 

The third amendment would give State 
library administrative agencies the au- 
thority to acquire used buildings for ren- 
ovation into suitable library facilities. 
This amendment broadens the definition 
of “construction” as presently in title IT 
to include the necessary authority to alter 
existing structures. 

The final major series of amendments 
would extend 100-percent Federal financ- 
ing for a second fiscal year to programs 
under titles III and IV-A and IV-B—in- 
terlibrary cooperation, State institutional 
library services, and library services for 
the handicapped. Fiscal year 1967 was the 
initial year of these programs and the 
Federal contribution for that period was 
fixed at 100 percent. However, appropria- 
tions for these titles were made only in 
April of 1967 and the very limited sums 
available were only for planning. Thus, 
fiscal year 1968 will, hopefully, be the 
first year of real operation for these three 
important programs, and this amend- 
ment would allow the States the benefit 
of the 100-percent Federal financing that 
they were not able to utilize last year. 

This change, I believe, is essential and 
important to carry out the intent of the 
Congress. 

I should like to stress that the legisla- 
tion before us today makes no authoriza- 
tions or appropriations. The Library 
Services and Construction Act amend- 
ments of 1966 made authorizations for 
fiscal years 1967 through 1971. 

These total $275 million for title I— 
library services, $300 million for title 1— 
construction, $50 million for title II—in- 
terlibrary cooperation, $50 million for 
title IV-A—State institutional library 
services, and $25 million for title IV-B— 
library services for the handicapped. 
Members may also be interested in funds 
expended for this program prior to its 
expansion in 1964. From 1957 through 
1964, when the act covered only library 
services for rural areas, a total of $60 
million was authorized. In 1965 funds 
were also made available to urban areas 
and title II, dealing with library con- 
struction, was added. Authorizations in 
1965 and 1966 totaled $50 million for 
rural and urban library services and $60 
million for rural and urban library con- 
struction. 

Although H.R. 13048 is not the appro- 
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priate legislation in which to make these 
changes, I think it is useful to point out 
at this time that the appropriations re- 
quest for all titles of the Library Services 
and Construction Act for fiscal year 1968 
is less than half of the amount author- 
ized. The request totals $68 million while 
authorizations were made in the amount 
of $114 million. 

In the last fiscal year appropriations 
were only $12 million less than the au- 
thorizations. I believe that this is a most 
unfortunate example of the upside-down 
priorities that have characterized the 
budget requests in some of our most 
meaningful and most urgent domestic 
programs. 

Nevertheless, by passing the Library 
Services and Construction Act Amend- 
ments of 1967 today, we will be reaffirm- 
ing our commitment to the effective part- 
nership between Federal, State, and local 
governments in providing progressive 
and much-needed library services and 
facilities for all Americans. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I will be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
and say that I heartily support passage 
of this legislation. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s comments, and I rise in support 
of this legislation, but it is not quite clear 
to me, so far as the financial responsibil- 
ity portion is concerned, and I have 
studied the bill and the report in detail. 

I would like to know if I have the 
proper concept in determining that this 
will, for example, prolong for an addi- 
tional year the 100-percent participation 
in bills III by the Federal Government 
which is hardly a basis for a partner- 
ship—only in the first year of its associa- 
tion with any State, as far as the estab- 
lishment of library facilities in rural and 
metropolitan areas are concerned? 

Mr. REID of New York. In response 
to the gentleman, it is my understanding 
that this just changes two titles, titles 
III and IV. To recapitulate on the 
matching formula, under the present 
statute, titles I and II, the Federal share 
could not exceed 66 percent, or fall be- 
low 33% percent. In titles III and IV the 
Federal share is 50 percent, except in 
fiscal year 1967, and, as amended today, 
the Federal share for these two titles 
is 100 percent for fiscal 1968 as well. 

Mr. HALL. In light of that, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield further 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. In title III it does extend 
through fiscal year 1968 to States that 
are participating for the first time at 100 
post ha matching level, is that not cor- 
rect? 
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Mr. REID of New York. That is my un- 

derstanding. 
Mr. HALL. If that is true, even though 
I believe the gentleman said we have not 
appropriated less than 50 percent of what 
has been authorized and this is of course 
effective management, per se—then it 
would actually take from the assets of 
the Treasury for those who would in the 
future come under the new deadline 
authorized, but being precluded by the 
old fiscal year 1967 deadline, is that not 
a fair assumption? 

Mr. REID of New York. I think that is 
true. I would merely point out again that 
the totals amount to only $68 million 
whereas the authorization was for $114 
million. So there are some funds that the 
Congress very clearly indicated should 
be authorized in support of libraries. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate that. Would 
the gentleman tell me whether this addi- 
tional extension which comes out of the 
assets of the Treasury are budgeted for 
the fiscal year 1968 or not? 

Mr. REID of New York. Yes, they are. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I shall be 
happy to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support this legislation making tech- 
nical amendments to the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act, and I whole- 
heartedly approve of the act. This legis- 
lation has been constructive in every 
sense of the word. 

Here we have a Federal program which 
is structured in such a manner that State 
and local administrative and fiscal re- 
sponsibility is encouraged and enhanced 
by its operation. It operates not by the 
dictate of some Federal official, but 
through a State agency which is re- 
sponsible for the formulation and execu- 
tion of a State plan. The State plan 
varies from State to State, reflecting the 
considerable differences in needs, prior- 
ities, and resources among the States. 
This is a program which requires match- 
ing of Federal funds by the States 
and localities, and in three of the four 
titles—titles I, II, and IV—the percent- 
age of State and local funds required 
for matching is graduated from 33 per- 
cent in the poorest States to 66 percent 
in the wealthiest States. This arrange- 
ment means that the most help is given 
where it is most needed, 

I hope my colleagues will forgive me 
when I point out that the broad outline 
of this legislation—which they are about 
to approve unanimously because it is a 
very successful and useful program—is 
almost exactly that which I proposed 
earlier this year for the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act in the Quie 
amendment. 

This is not an accidental coincidence, 
because all of our more successful Fed- 
eral programs in education and in many 
other fields involve these principles: 
State and local administration, often 
through a State-devised plan of opera- 
tion; State and local financial responsi- 
bility for a share of the cost; and Fed- 
eral aid based in some measure upon 
fiscal ability of the States. When these 
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principles have been abandoned—as they 
have in so much of the Great Society 
legislation—we find a serious erosion of 
Federal-State relations, a slackening of 
State and local financial support for 
worthwhile institutions and programs, 
and a vast increase in redtape, confusion, 
and expense stemming from the attempt 
to run local programs out of a Federal 
bureau in Washington. 

I hope that the example of such suc- 
cessful programs as library services and 
construction, vocational rehabilitation, 
vocational education, and activities under 
the National Defense Education Act will 
not forever be lost to the present admin- 
istration, and I trust that they have been 
rediscovered by the Congress. 

The success of the Library Services Act 
in Minnesota is typical of the Nation. In 
the 8 fiscal years from 1956 to 1964 the 
number of library volumes in the 21 par- 
ticipating counties grow from 475,000 to 
over 925,000, and library services were 
made available to 100,000 rural residents 
who had not previously enjoyed this 
necessity. With only $200,000 in State and 
Federal funds, the support for public 
libraries in these 21 counties increased 
from $500,000 to $1,650,000. This demon- 
strates how a true incentive program can 
work to increase the level of local support 
for vital institutions such as libraries 
and schools. 

We have made further progress in our 
State since the act was amended to ex- 
tend its benefits to urban areas and to 
improve the State library system. Our 
very able director of library services, Mr. 
Hannis Smith, of the State department 
of education, has made an excellent start 
in implementing the title IIT provisions 
for interlibrary cooperation—despite 
limited Federal funding—in a project in- 
volving 23 cooperating libraries across 
the State. Altogether, the 1964 and 1966 
additions to the act have benefited some 
2% million citizens of Minnesota. 

In conclusion, I hope that in the future, 
as we deal with related matters, we apply 
the lessons of this act in devising sound 
Federal-State provisions which con- 
tribute to a truly creative federalism. And 
I would also hope that we shall be able 
to fully fund the act so that the Federal 
commitment is more nearly commensu- 
rate to the vital contribution of modern 
libraries to our entire society. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEIGER]. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 13048, 
to make technical amendments to the 
Library Services and Construction Act. 
I am pleased to be & cosponsor of this 
legislation. 

The bill, as has been explained, only 
makes technical amendments to the act 
to correct certain inadvertent errors and 
to facilitate its smooth administration. It 
does not authorize additional funding or 
add to the cost of the act. The major 
amendment would be to provide for 100- 
percent Federal funding of the title III 
“Interlibrary cooperation” section during 
fiscal year 1968. This is consistent with 
the intent of Congress that the first year 
of this program should not require State 
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matching in order to allow time for nec- 
essary State legislative action. Since the 
funding really began very late in fiscal 
1967, fiscal 1968 is the first year of the 
program, 

I shall insert at this point in my re- 
marks a statement in support of this 
amendment from our very able director 
of library services for the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction, W. Lyle 
Eberhart: 

In recognition of needed additional library 
services through the states, the Library Sery- 
ices and Construction Act Amendments of 
1966 (P.L. 89-511) made provision for three 
new programs: cooperative library services; 
state institutional library services; and li- 
brary services to the physically handicapped. 
These new programs were to be 100% feder- 
ally supported in their first year of operation. 

Because of budgetary contingencies, only 
planning moneys were received by the states 
in fiscal 1967. H.R. 9518, in line with the 
original intent of P.L. 89-511, would provide 
100% federal matching for these new pro- 
grams during fiscal 1968, their first opera- 
tional year. 

In Wisconsin, and in many other states in 
which these programs are entirely new to 
the state library agency, 100% federal fund- 
ing for fiscal 1968 is of key importance to 
demonstrate to state government, other state 
departments, and participating local agen- 
cies the need for and value of these library 
programs. Wisconsin's biennial executive 
budget for 1967-1969 was already set before 
proper consideration could be made for 
matching expenditures for these programs. 
To secure supplemental appropriations will 
require prior demonstration of the worth 
of new programs. 

Each of these new library programs, in 
Wisconsin and many other states, requires 
the understanding and support of several 
departments of state government and of 
other educational agencies for most fruitful 
programming. It is my belief that H.R. 9518 
will serve to implement the original Congres- 
sional intent with these library programs. 


Mr. Speaker, it is appropriate to re- 
view the significance of this exemplary 
act, because hopefully the Federal budg- 
etary situation will ease to the point that, 
in the next few years, we can begin to 
provide really adequate funding for 
meaningful and vital domestic programs. 
Unfortunately, even as we support li- 
brary services programs, we tend to dis- 
miss their importance with high-sound- 
ing cliches. We take the existence of li- 
braries for granted and tend to think of 
them simply as “a nice thing to have.” 
Libraries are often thought of in the 
same terms as museums, art galleries, 
or community drama groups. Only upon 
closer examination do we begin to see 
that an adequate and modern library 
system is, in truth, an economic resource 
of critical importance. 

And in saying this, I do not mean to 
imply that the library as a cultural re- 
source is unimportant or, for that mat- 
ter, that drama, music, art, and the other 
cultural pursuits are not vital to our so- 
ciety. They are vital, and in their culti- 
vation, we find an essential function of 
mankind. 

But the other great work of a modern 
library system is in the organization, 
storage, and retrieval of knowledge. 
Without this work, a technological and 
industrial society could not long exist as 
we know it. Moreover, the task of com- 
piling knowledge in a usable form has 
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become increasingly difficult and com- 
plex, and increasingly vital, as the stag- 
gering pace of information growth ac- 
celerates. 

My point is that we are not dealing 
here with legislation which is helpful to 
a “good cause,“ but rather, with legisla- 
tion which is likely to become a matter 
of national urgency. I hope that in the 
years just ahead, we shall come to view 
library services more in this light. 

Wisconsin is making extremely good 
use of the relatively small amount of 
Federal funds available under this act. 
In fiscal 1966, we received $528,780 for 
library services under title I, which was 
matched by $243,181 in State funds and 
$313,076 in Federal funds. I am pleased 
to note that we overmatched by more 
than $54,000. We received $640,403 for 
construction which we matched with 
$608,189 in State and local funds. We are 
strengthening and developing multi- 
county library services, extending sery- 
ices to inner-city disadvantaged areas 
and to migrants, and making progress in 
relieving the serious shortage of trained 
librarians. 

In the Sixth Congressional District, 
which I am privileged to represent, there 
is an interesting experimental program 
aimed at strengthening book collections, 
promoting areawide cooperation among 
libraries, and providing professional ref- 
erence and training services. We shall 
need a great deal more such work in or- 
der to make necessary knowledge avail- 
able to users in every part oi the Nation. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, in acting upon 
this relatively minor and technical bill 
today, I hope we shall remind ourselves 
of the very striking accomplishments 
under this act and of the need for mov- 
ing ahead in this exciting and necessary 
work of information storage and re- 
trieval. One of the very great satisfac- 
tions of my work on the Committee on 
Education and Labor is the opportunity 
to look ahead at some of the emerging 
needs that will become more and more 
challenging in a vigorous and growing 
nation. The provision of first class li- 
brary services is one such need. I am 
pleased that we are approaching it 
through a soundly conceived Federal 
support program which is administered 
through and by the States with a high 
degree of State and local financial 
participation. 

In conclusion, I only wish that the 
Congress and the administration would 
apply the lessons of this pattern of ad- 
ministration under this act to other 
areas of national concern. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this very important legis- 
lation. 

It was my privilege to sponsor the 
Library Services and Construction Act 
Amendments of 1966. I was privileged 
to join with a very distinguished group 
of previous sponsors of this legislation. 
The chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
KINS], has been the forefront in spon- 
soring legislation as early as 1950 to 
bring some meaningful assistance to the 
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libraries of America, and the gentle- 
woman from Oregon IMrs. Green], 
sponsored the first legislation that 
brought the urban areas of America into 
this Federal aid program. All of us have 
worked together and have been able to 
bring some very meaningful assistance to 
the libraries of this country. 

The bill before us today came out of 
our committee by a unanimous vote. 

I know of no greater investment the 
American people can make than an in- 
vestment in their libraries. As the gen- 
tleman from New York said a moment 
ago, the very complex world that we live 
in, we need these libraries to bring en- 
lightenment and the resources of such 
library material to the people of our 
country. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I want to add 
my voice to that of Members who are 
supporting this legislation. 

This legislation started out brand new 
a few years ago but when we changed 
the formula for participation in Federal 
benefits from the 10,000 population com- 
munity so that any community could 
participate, however, at that time there 
was an oversight which I believe is being 
corrected now. We allowed for mainte- 
nance and for materials a certain 
amount of appropriations—and a certain 
amount of the appropriation for con- 
struction. However, we failed to take into 
consideration the fact that there were 
many libraries that just needed some 
renovation and rehabilitation and so on, 
and during all of these years we have 
only given aid where they were con- 
structing new edifices or buildings and 
new institutions, whereas those who 
needed just a small amount of money to 
rehabilitate were cut out of the bill. This 
bill takes care of that situation and we 
are also taking care of the situation that 
while some communities have not been 
able to get off the ground, we allow an 
extension of 1 year for further 100-per- 
cent funding. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
bill by the House, and unanimously if 
possible. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may require to the gen- 
tlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to note particularly the tremendous con- 
tribution of the chairman of our select 
subcommittee, out of whose committee 
this legislation is now presented to the 
House. 

In commending the distinguished 
chairman of our select subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. DAN- 
ELS], I would like to mention to the 
House that this is the fourth bill re- 
ported out of our subcommittee of which 
I have the privilege to be a member. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will see 
fit to pass this bill unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. DANIELS] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 
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- There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with the chairman of our 
House Education and Labor Committee 
(Mr. Perkins] in urging my colleagues to 
give wholehearted, favorable considera- 
tion to this bill, H.R. 13048, to amend the 
Library Services and Construction Act. 
These amendments are technical in na- 
ture, clarify the language of the act, add 
uniformity to similar titles, and carry out 
congressional intent in permitting the 
States to initiate approved programs un- 
der titles III and IV with 100-percent 
Federal funding in fiscal year 1968. 

No doubt, most of you can recall last 
year’s debate when we expanded this im- 
portant program to provide improved li- 
brary services for the people throughout 
our country. The vote was 336 to 2. It was 
held up as a model—an ideal bill in terms 
of the coordination of State and local 
functions with the Federal Government 
insofar as implementation is concerned. 
From the beginning the legislation has 
had bipartisan sponsorship and support. 

As chairman of the subcommittee 
which conducted the hearings on these 
amendments and as one of the early 
sponsors of this legislation, when it was 
limited to providing public library serv- 
ices to rural areas without such service 
or with inadequate services, I would like 
to point out some of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of this relatively modest 
program. 

Before going on, however, I want to 
thank our chairman [Mr. PERKINS] for 
introducing the bill and for his leader- 
ship and assistance in helping to expedite 
the handling of this measure. At this time 
I also wish to point out that Mr. PERKINS 
is one of the pioneer sponsors of this li- 
brary legislation. Long before it won the 
general acceptance of Congress, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky had the vision 
and practical foresight to recognize the 
Nation’s need and the educational bene- 
fits which it would eventually bring to 
people of all ages and walks of life. 

I also want to pay tribute to the gen- 
tlelady from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx] for her 
very able handling of this legislation. In 
addition, I want to voice my sincere ap- 
preciation to the members of both the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
for their cooperation and unanimous en- 
dorsement of the bill before you today. 

Now, although, I am tempted to elab- 
orate on the accomplishments of my 
own State of New Jersey, which has par- 
ticipated in this program since its begin- 
ning in fiscal 1957, I want to highlight 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act accomplishments throughout the 
Nation. 

In the decade since its advent—fiscal 
years 1957-66—the LSCA has resulted in 
the expenditure of $108.2 million for 
books and library materials for public 
libraries. In fiscal 1966, Federal funds, 
with State and local matching funds, 
have purchased $29.7 million in books 
and library materials. If we can presume 
that the same rate of expenditure will 
be maintained in fiscal 1967 as in 1966, 
we can estimate that a combined ex- 
penditure of $42 million will be made 
for library materials under this act. It 
is important to understand that title I 
of the LSCA permits not only the pur- 
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chase of books, but the financing of a 
variety of activities and purchases re- 
lating to public libraries under the guid- 
ance of a State plan. The significance of 
this legislation to the urgent needs of the 
Nation is clearly evident. 

Between 1956 and 1966: 

All 50 States, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, plus American Samoa, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands oper- 
ated library programs under approved 
State plans. In 1967 the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands became eligible and 
participated. 

Areas containing more than 75 mil- 
lion people received library services for 
the first time or had their local libraries 
improved under this act. 

More than 550 bookmobiles were added 
to existing library resources, primarily to 
reach rural readers. 

An estimated 27 million books and 
related materials purchased with Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds were added 
to library collections in the States. 

Nearly $100 million in Federal funds 
for public library services were used by 
the States and matched with over $300 
million State and local funds. 

During fiscal 1965, 1966, and 1967, 
nearly a thousand library construction 
projects have been approved. 

In fiscal 1967, when Federal funds first 
became available for planning library 
services under two new titles, 52 States 
and territories picked up $7,075 each for 
interlibrary cooperation—title III; 51 
States and territories picked up $17,075 
each for State institutional library serv- 
ices; title IV-A; and 51 States and ter- 
ritories picked up $4,735 for planning li- 
brary services to the physically handi- 
capped—title IV-B. 

As I stated at the outset, the specific 
amendments covered in the bill we are 
considering today, to amend the Library 
Services and Construction Act, H.R. 
13048, are chiefly of a technical nature 
intended to clarify the language of the 
law. They would also permit the States 
to carry out approved programs under 
titles III and IV with 100-percent Fed- 
eral funding in “the first fiscal year for 
which funds are appropriated,” as was 
the intent of Congress in passing the law 
last year. 

The first amendment to section 303, 
which would strike out the date June 30, 
1967, and substitute June 30, 1968, would 
continue for another year the 100-per- 
cent funding to begin interlibrary co- 
operation programs. 

The second amendment would correct 
what appears to have been a drafting 
oversight, since the law does not now 
provide for 100-percent Federal funding 
for all grant programs for the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific Islands. 

The third amendment would continue 
through fiscal 1968 the 100-percent Fed- 
eral funding to implement programs un- 
der title IV-A for State institutional li- 
brary services. 

The fourth amendment would change 
the maintenance of effort recuirement 
covering expenditures under part A of 
title IV, as provided for in section 404 
(a) (5) of the act so as to refer to the 
“second preceding fiscal year”—rather 
than the “preceding fiscal year”—as the 
base year for measuring the requisite 
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minimum State effort, as is the case in 
title I and in part B of title IV. States 
cannot supply expenditure data before 
the end of a fiscal period and their an- 
nual programs must be submitted prior 
to that date. 

The fifth amendment would permit 
approved programs under title IV-B— 
library services for the physically handi- 
capped—to be 100-percent federally 
funded in fiscal 1968. 

The sixth amendment would correct a 
language error in section 414(a) (2). Sec- 
tion 414(a) deals with the requirements 
of a State plan; subsection (2) is in- 
tended to cover establishment or im- 
provement of library services and not the 
establishment or improvement of State 
plans. 

The seventh amendment would expand 
the term “construction” so as to include 
authority to acquire buildings to be used 
or remodeled for use as public libraries. 
This would give State library adminis- 
trative agencies another option to exer- 
cise; namely, the purchase of existing 
buildings, in those instances where this 
would be economical or more efficient 
than to begin new construction. 

All the amendments proposed in H.R. 
13048 would be effective with respect to 
fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1967. 

The foregoing changes in this library 
law will greatly enhance the working of 
this legislation which was so widely and 
enthusiastically acclaimed by Members 
on both sides of the aisle last year. 

A library system is an increasingly 
complex and absolutely essential instru- 
ment of progress in every field of learn- 
ing. Our technological revolution has 
brought about a grant explosion of re- 
search, information, and new knowl- 
edge. 

This bill before us builds soundly upon 
the existing act and moves in the direc- 
tion of improving the scope and effec- 
tiveness of that act. I, therefore, urge all 
of my colleagues to join in supporting 
this legislation. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to sup- 
port H.R. 13048, a bill to amend the 
Library Services and Construction Act, 
and urge all of my colleagues to support 
this important legislation which fills a 
significant and urgent need. 

This legislation will remedy certain 
technical difficulties in the present law, 
and will also enable the States to more 
effectively implement their library pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1968, and thereafter. 

The Library Services and Construction 
Act, passed originally in 1956, stimulated 
the local communities and the States to 
raise the quality and effectiveness of 
public library services, so that every 
citizen would have available the essential 
tools for his education. 

Library legislation has produced a no- 
table partnership between State and local 
governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In 1964, the inclusion of urban libraries 
within the scope of the act—Public Law 
88-269—resulted, among other things, in 
the improvement of library services to 
disadvantaged communities; extension of 
high-quality library services to suburban 
areas; and the strengthening or urban 
library collections to be used over larger 
regions of a State. 
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Remarkably, since the construction 
provisions under title II of the act have 
been in force, 719 public library construc- 
tion projects have been approved to 
serve 23 million people. 

Title III, “Interlibrary cooperation,” 
provides funds for the greatly needed 
networks of interlibrary cooperation 
among State libraries, public libraries, 
school libraries, college libraries, and 
special libraries. This pooling of efforts, 
as far as possible, in regard to acquisi- 
tions, cataloging, storage, bibliography, 
reference, and other areas, makes ap- 
propriated funds go further and achieve 
the purposes for which they were in- 
tended. 

Title IV-A, is designed to assist the 
States in providing library services to 
inmates, patients, and residents of State 
institutions, including penal institutions, 
reformatories, residential training 
schools, or special hospitals. Unfortu- 
nately, libraries in these State institu- 
tions are far behind what is required of 
them to assist in the plans for rehabilita- 
tion and education. 

Title IV-B, is designed to assist in 
making possible, library services to phys- 
ically handicapped persons, including the 
blind and the visually handicapped. It is 
estimated that this segment of popula- 
tion numbers almost 2 million persons— 
including 400,000 blind; 600,00 near- 
blind; and 1 million paraplegics and vic- 
tims of cerebral palsy and other severe 
conditions—who cannot read conven- 
tionally printed books, magazines and 
newspapers. Making reading available to 
these unfortunate people, will bring hope 
and inspiration to them. 

As I stated at the outset, the specific 
amendments covered in H.R. 13048, are 
chiefly of a technical nature. 

The first amendment will provide a 
Federal share of 100 percent for the 
trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
under title III, “Interlibrary coopera- 
tion.” Titles I, II, and IV of the act 
presently authorize such a provision for 
the trust territory, but by an oversight 
no such language was included in title 
III. and H.R. 13048 is drafted to correct 
this and maintain consistency through- 
out the act for this territory as intended 
in our previous actions on the legislation. 

This same title III, which was added 
to the original act in 1966 to authorize 
the establishment and maintenance of 
loeal, regional, State, or interstate coop- 
erative networks of libraries for more ef- 
fective and systematic coordination of 
library resources throughout the country, 
was not funded until April 1, 1967, at 
which time $375,000 of the $5 million 
authorization for planning funds was ap- 
propriated to 52 States and territories. 

Since the Congress made it clear in 
passage of title III that the intent was 
to provide 100 percent Federal funding 
for the first full year, there was inade- 
quate time for the States to initiate their 
programs in fiscal 1967, and it is the 
feeling of the committee that the Federal 
share of 100 percent should be continued 
through fiscal 1968 to make this title 
workable before the States are required 
to provide matching funds. 

The small appropriation for this title, 
along with delays in the approval of 
regulations, issuance of guidelines, and 
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allotment of funds, effectively prevented 
a full program year in 1967 as was in- 
tended when we passed Public Law 89- 
511 in 1966- 

A similar pattern occurred in the 
funding of section 403 of part A of title 
IV, also added to the original act in 
1966 to establish and improve State in- 
stitutional library services. Of the small 
$375,000 allocation that was made for 
Public Law 89-511 on April 1, 1967, 51 
States and territories received minimal 
amounts of planning funds for title IV, 
and we believe that we should continue 
the same 100 percent Federal share for 
this title through fiscal 1968 to reflect 
the intent of the original legislation. 

A further amendment is recommended 
in recognition of the fact that while 
States are required to submit their an- 
nual programs prior to the end of a fiscal 
period under the maintenance of effort 
requirement in part A of title IV of the 
act, they cannot supply expenditure data 
before the end of a fiscal period. This 
apparent oversight can be corrected by 
amending this section to refer to the 
second preceding fiscal year as the base 
year for measuring the requisite mini- 
mum State effort. This is the present 
provision in title I and part B of title 
IV, and is necessary for practicable ad- 
ministration of part A of title IV. 

Section 4 of H.R. 13048 would author- 
ize 100 percent funding of part B of 
title IV, library services for the physi- 
cally handicapped, through fiscal 1968 in 
the same manner as that recommended 
for title III and for section A of title 
IV. For what was supposed to be the 
first program year, $250,000 was allo- 
cated to 51 States and territories on 
April 1, 1967, and we think it similarly 
desirable to consider fiscal 1968 as the 
first program year of part B in order to 
get the State programs into operation. 
Only planning moneys have been made 
available to States to date, without any 
program operations undertaken with 
Federal assistance as the Congress in- 
tended. 

Further, a technical amendment is 
proposed for a language error in sec- 
tion 414(a) (2). The amendment would 
delete the words “State plans for” as un- 
necessary since subsection (2) is in- 
tended to cover the establishment or 
improvement of library services and not 
State plans as it presently reads. 

Another provision in H.R. 13048 would 
give State agencies the option to acquire 
buildings to be used as public libraries 
if this would be more economical than 
building a new library in any specific 
case. Public Law 89-511 authorizes con- 
struction of new buildings for libraries or 
expansion, remodeling, and alteration of 
existing buildings. A State cannot pres- 
ently acquire a used building which 
might be converted into a library facility 
more cheaply than by building a new 
one, and we feel that it is desirable to 
include “acquisition” under the defini- 
tion of “construction” in section 504(d) 
of the act. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, section 7 of 
H.R. 13048 will make the amendments in 
sections 1 and 3 of the bill effective with 
respect to fiscal years beginning after 
June 30, 1967. 

Your Committee on Education and 
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Labor recommends that the House ap- 
prove this legislation to continue at max- 
imum effectiveness the Federal effort to 
upgrade library facilities and services 
throughout the country. Beginning with 
passage of the Library Services Act of 
1956, the Congress has demonstrated its 
commitment to this goal by extending 
and amending the program regularly to 
broaden its scope and increase the 
appropriations. 

From fiscal 1957 through 1966, $100 
million in Federal allocations for library 
services have been matched with $321 
million of State and local funds, while 
$60 million in Federal funds for public 
library construction has been matched 
by State and local appropriations of $130 
million. 

The Federal stimulus has thus proved 
exemplary in encouraging States to ex- 
pand their own efforts in this area, and 
we may reflect with pride that 75 million 
people have received new or improved 
library service during this period and 13 
million people have received liberary 
service for the first time. An impressive 
total of 719 public library construction 
projects have been approved, serving 23 
million people, 550 bookmobiles have 
been placed in operation to give service 
principally to rural areas, and 27 million 
books and materials have been added to 
library collections through these added 
Federal, State, and local funds. 

We feel that the amendments em- 
bodied in H.R. 13048 are necessary for 
the continued effectiveness of the ad- 
ministration of this program, and it is 
particularly important that we provide 
the means by which State programs 
under Public Law 89-511 can be made 
operational. We are certain that prior 
experience with this legislation bears 
out our conviction that State matching 
funds for these two titles will be forth- 
coming in fiscal 1969 by which time the 
programs will have proven their worth. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H.R. 
13048, which was ously reported 
by the Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, and the full Education and Labor 
Committee, with bipartisan support. 

The enactment of this important 
measure will provide our citizens with the 
opportunity to continue to grow in 
knowledge and understanding. 

This legislation is part of a program 
which I am proud to have supported 
throughout my service in Congress, and I 
am sure it will be overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the House today. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 13048, the bill to make cer- 
tain technical amendments to the 
Library Services and Construction Act. 

Reviewing the legislative history of 
this public library development pro- 
gram, with its modest beginning in 1956, 
only serves to dramatize what a spectac- 
ular success has been achieved in the 
brief span of one decade. In my own 
State of Kansas, great progress has been 
made in improving and extending library 
service. Funds under the LSCA are 
being used for developing reference and 
resource centers; for book processing 
centers; for extending service through 
the use of bookmobiles, branches, and 
mail service; for improving book collec- 
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tions and service in both urban and rural 
areas. 

A regional system of cooperating 
libraries is to be established. This pro- 
gram is beginning in three areas of the 
State, involving 27 counties. 

Kansas had 5 public library construc- 
tion projects approved in 1967. 

On June 7, 1967, a pilot project in in- 
terlibrary cooperation was launched in 
Kansas under the Library Services and 
Construction Act between the Kansas in- 
formational circuit which is composed of 
six public libraries in the State and 
Kansas State University in Manhattan. 
The six public libraries in Topeka, John- 
son County, Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, 
and Kansas City formed the Kansas in- 
formation circuit, known as KIC, to 
share their book resources with the citi- 
zens of the State. This interlibrary loan 
circuit works through the local public 
libraries. 

The six KIC libraries, plus the State 
Library, had been filling about 61 percent 
of the book requests by local public 
libraries. It is expected that with the 
advantage of the academic library at 
Kansas State University, the percentage 
of requests filled by the KIC system will 
increase. 

During the hearings on the bill before 
us today, an impressive list of accom- 
plishments, made possible under the pro- 
visions of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act in the last decade, was 
recorded. However, despite the substan- 
tial improvements in library service to 
date, much remains to be done, and pas- 
sage of H.R. 13048 will help our States 
to meet more readily some of the great 
needs. For instance, Denny R. Stephens, 
the Kansas State Librarian, stated in 
the record of the hearings on this legis- 
lation that: 

In order for the State of Kansas to par- 
ticipate in Title III of the Library Services 
and Construction Act in Fiscal Year 1968, 
it would be necessary to find a means of 
matching Federal funds. We are working on 
this at the present time and believe we could 
be prepared to match Title III funds in Fiscal 
Year 1969. 

Library service in our State institutions 
is in too many instances non-existent and in 
all cases substandard. If we were able to 
match the full allocation, we would endeavor 
to initiate a p of rehabilitation 
through reading and self-study for institu- 
tional residents. (Title IV-A) 


I should also point out that this bill 
does not involve the authorization of any 
additional Federal funds. What it does is 
permit the States to implement the plans 
they have made during the past fiscal 
year under the three newly authorized 
programs for interlibrary cooperation, 
for specialized State library services to 
institutions, and for library services to 
the physically handicapped. 

The Library Services and Construction 
Act is a measure of great merit and is 
helping to meet the urgent and essential 
library needs of the people of the United 
States in the fields of education, science, 
technology, business, culture, and every- 
day living. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
which I am pleased to cosponsor, makes 
technical amendments to the Library 
Services and Construction Act in order 
to improve the operations of the act. This 
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has been an extremely successful and 
worthwhile Federal-State-local program 
and it deserves our support. 

Library services are an extremely im- 
portant element in the educational, cul- 
tural, and economic life of the Nation. 
Sometimes the part libraries and their 
informational services play in our eco- 
nomic life is overlooked; but it should 
not be forgotten that the handling of in- 
formation grows more complex as our 
industrial society grows more complex. I 
am happy to report one example from 
Ohio of the imaginative use of library 
services to help meet vital economic 
goals. 

In its State plan under title I of this 
Act, Ohio has included a books-jobs proj- 
ect to develop effective links between 
Ohio libraries and the State and local 
offices of the Ohio Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. The purpose is to 
get job information to the unemployed 
and underemployed who need it, and to 
put the resources of libraries to work on 
the problems of unemployment. 

This act—although it is very modestly 
funded—has done much to strengthen 
our State and local libraries and library 
systems. It has demonstrated many 
other possibilities for the effective use 
of library services through such projects 
as books-jobs now underway in Ohio. 

It is my hope that we can give further 
attention to library needs as soon as the 
present Federal budgetary crisis has 
eased. This should be high on the list 
of priorities in the next Congress. 

Mr. FRASER. I rise in support of H.R. 
13048, which amends the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act. I am par- 
ticularly pleased with the amendment 
to section 504, which will provide Fed- 
eral funds for the acquisition of build- 
ings to be used for libraries. 

The Minneapolis public library sys- 
tem has been a victim of the present law, 
which allows Federal funds to be used 
for the construction of new buildings, 
but not the acquisition of used build- 
ings. Last year the Minneapolis library 
wanted to purchase an existing building 
which was well suited to library use, and 
which could be acquired at much less 
cost than a new building. Unfortunately, 
the present law would not allow any 
Federal funds to be used for this pur- 
chase; Federal funds could be obtained 
only if the library constructed a new 
building at a much greater cost. The 
building the library officials wanted to 
acquire was such a good bargain that 
they went ahead and purchased it any- 
way, even though they had to forgo 
Federal aid. 

The Library Services and Construc- 
tion bill which passed the House in 1966 
provided for the acquisition of build- 
ings. Unfortunately, this provision was 
not included in the Senate bill, and it 
was dropped in conference. I am hopeful 
that this time the acquisition amend- 
ment will be passed into law. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly hope that the House will re- 
soundingly approve the bill now before 
us, H.R. 13048, designed to improve the 
existing Library and Construction Act by 
the addition of certain technical amend- 
ments. 
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I advocated the initial enactment of 
this legislation back in 1956 and have 
continued to urge and support its exten- 
sion over the past 10 years. This whole- 
some legislative program, which began 
with such a modest level, has truly suc- 
ceeded far beyond the most optimistic 
expectation. Its overall educational im- 
pact has certainly justified the Federal 
expenditures involved. 

The record shows that over the past 
10 years, 75 million people received new 
or improved public library service; 13 
million people received public library 
service for the first time; 27 million books 
and related materials were purchased 
with Federal, State, and local funds and 
added to local library collections; 550 
bookmobiles have been placed in opera- 
tion across the country, primarily giv- 
ing library service to rural areas; 2,800 
persons have been employed in our States 
and localities to carry out the program 
of library services and construction; 719 
public library construction projects have 
been approved, to serve 23 million peo- 
ple; $100 million in Federal funds for 
public library services in the States has 
been matched with $321 million in State 
and local funds; and $60 million in Fed- 
eral funds for public library construc- 
tion has been matched with $130 million 
in State and local funds. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no fuller truth 
contained in any expression than the 
old adage, “Knowledge is power,” and to- 
day it is strikingly clear that such 
“power” is imperative for our survival 
and our leadership for world peace. 

The libraries of this country are special 
instruments supremely capable of not 
only providing our citizens with this sur- 
vival power, but also with the sustaining 
strengths of the disciplined minds and 
spirits essential to the accomplishment 
and preservation of peace in a civilized 
society. 

By all recognized standards and meas- 
urements, this substantive legislative 
program has been good for all Americans 
and the proposed amendments in the bill 
before us are designed to technically 
strengthen and expand the program’s 
operations; in other words, they are de- 
signed to make it work even better than 
it is. Therefore, I hope that it shall be 
overwhelmingly accepted and adopted 
without delay. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter on the bill H.R. 13048. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R, 13048. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 351, nays 0, not voting 81, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 309] 
YEAS—351 
Abbitt Edmondson Lennon 
Abernethy Edwards, Ala. Lipscomb 
Adair Edwards, Calif. Lloyd 
Adams Edw: La. Long, La 
Addabbo Eilberg Long, Md. 
Albert Esch Lukens 
Anderson, Ill. Eshleman McClure 
Andrews, Ala. Evans, Colo. McCulloch 
Evins, Tenn, McDade 

N. Dak. Farbstein MeDonald, 
Arends Fascell Mich. 
Ashbrook Feighan McEwen 
Ashley Findley McFall 
Ashmore aay Macdonald, 
Ayres Flynt MacGregor 
Baring Ford, Gerald R. 
Belcher Ford, Mahon 
Bell William D. Marsh 
Bennett Fraser Martin 

Iry Fulton, Pa, Mathias, Calif, 
Betts Fuqua Mathias, Md. 
Bevill Galifanakis Matsunaga 
Biester Garmatz Mayne 
Bingham Gathings 
Blackburn Gettys Meskill 
Blanton Giaimo Michel 
Blatnik Gibbons Miller, Ohio 
Boland Gilbert 8 
Bolling Gonzalez Minish 
Bow Goodell Mink 
Brademas Goodling Minshall 
Bray Green, Oreg, Mize 
Brinkley Green, Pa. Monagan 
Brooks Griffiths Montgomery 
Brotzman Gross Moore 
Brown, Calif. Gubser Moorhead 
Brown, Mich. ey Morgan 
Brown, Ohio Haley Morris, N. Mex. 
Broyhill, N.C. Hall 
Broyhill, Va. Halleck Moss 
Bu an Halpern Multer 
Burke, Fla. Hamilton Murphy, UI. 
Burke, Mass. Hammer- Myers 
Burleson schmidt Natcher 
Burton, Calif. Hanley Nedzi 
Burton, Utah Nelsen 
Bush Hansen, Idaho Nichols 
Byrne, Pa. Hansen, Wash. Nix 
Byrnes, Wis. Hardy O'Hara, III 
Cabell Harrison O'Hara, Mich. 
Cahill Harsha O'Konski 
Carey Harvey O'Neal, Ga. 
Carter Hathaway Ottinger 
Casey assman 
Ced Hays Patten 
Chamberlain Hechler, W. Va. Pelly 
Clancy Heckler, Mass. Pepper 
Clark Helstoski Perkins 
Clausen, Henderson Pettis 

Don H. Hicks Philbin 
Clawson, Del Holifield Pickle 
Cohelan Holland Pike 
Collier Hosmer Pirnie 
Colmer Howard Poage 
Conable Hull Poff 
Conte Hungate Pollock 
Conyers Hunt Pool 
Corbett Hutchinson Price, II. 
Corman Ichord Price, Tex. 
Cowger Irwin or 
Culver Jacobs Pucinski 
Cunni Jarman Purcell 
Daddario Joelson Quie 
Davis, Ga. Johnson, Calif. Quillen 
Davis, Wis. Johnson, Pa. Railsback 
Dawson Jones, Ala. Randall 
de la Garza Jones, N.C. Reid, III 
Dellenback n Reid, N.Y. 
Denney Karth el 
Dent Kastenmeier Reinecke 
Devine Kee Rhodes, Pa. 
Dickinson Keith el 
Dingell Rivers 
Dole King, Calif, Robison 
Donohue g, N. Rogers, Colo. 
Dorn Kleppe Rogers, Fla 
Dow Kornegay Rooney, N.Y. 
Dowdy Kuykendall Rosenth: 
Downing Kyl Rostenkowski 
Dulski Kyros Roth 
Duncan Laird Roudebush 
Dwyer Langen Roush 
Eckhardt Leggett Roybal 
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Rumsfeld Stanton Watkins 
Ruppe Steed Watson 
Ryan Steiger, Ariz. Watts 
St Germain Steiger, Wis. Whalen 
Satterfield Stratton Whalley 
Saylor Stuckey White 
Schadeberg Sullivan Whitener 
Scherle Taft Whitten 
Scheuer Taylor Widnall 
Schneebell Teague, Calif. Wiggins 
Schweiker Teague, Tex. Williams, Pa. 
Schwengel Tenzer Wilson, 
Scott Thompson,Ga. Charles H. 
Selden Thompson, N.J. Winn 
Shipley ‘Thomson, Wis. Wolff 
Shriver Tiernan Wright 
Sikes Tuck Wyatt 
Sisk Udall Wydier 
Skubitz Ullman Wylie 
Slack Van Deerlin Wyman 
Smith, Iowa Vander Jagt Yates 
Smith, Okla. Vanik Zablocki 
Snyder Waggonner Zion 
Springer Waldie wach 
Stafford Walker 
Staggers Wampler 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—81 

Anderson, Fulton, Tenn. Olsen 

Tenn. Gallagher O'Neill, Mass 
Annunzio Gardner Patman 
Barrett Gray Rarick 
Bates Grover 
Battin Gude Resnick 
Boggs Hagan uss 
Bolton Hébert Rhodes, Ariz, 
Brasco Herlong Roberts 

k Horton no 
Broomfield Jonas Ronan 
nm Jones, Mo. Rooney, Pa. 

Celler Kazen 
Cleveland Kirwan St. Onge 
Cramer Kluczynski Smith, Calif. 
Curtis Kupferman Smith, N.Y. 
Daniels phens 
Delaney Latta Stubblefield 
Derwinski McCarthy alcott 
Diggs McClory Tunney 
Erlenborn McMillan Utt 
Everett Madden Vigorito 
Fallon Mailliard Williams, Miss 
Fino May Willis 
Foley Miller, Calif. Wilson, Bob 
Fountain Morse, Mass. Young 
Frelinghuysen Morton 
Friedel Murphy, N.Y. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. 
Bates. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Broomfield, 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Rhodes 
of Arizona. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Derwin- 
ski. 
Mr. Fallon with Mrs. Bolton. 


O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 


. Ronan with Mr. Jonas. 

. Gallagher with Mr. Horton. 

St. Onge with Mr. Smith of New York, 
. Stubblefield with Mr. Cleveland, 
Barrett with Mr. Gude. 

. Daniels with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Everett with Mr. Erlenborn. 

. Celler with Mr. Fino. 

. Brasco with Mr. Sandman, 

. Friedel with Mr. Talcott. 

. Gray with Mr. Mailliard. 

. Resnick with Mr. McClory. 

Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Latta, 
. Patman with Mr. Kupferman, 

. Roberts with Mr. Button. 

Tunney with Mr, Grover. 

. Landrum with Mr. Cramer. 
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Mr. Young with Mr. Fulton of Tennessee. 

Mr. Olsen with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. An- 
derson. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Vigorito. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Hagan. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. McMillan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR MR. MAHON TO 
FILE A HOUSE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have until mid- 
night tonight to file a House joint 
resolution, providing for continuing ap- 
propriations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT TONIGHT TO FILE A 
REPORT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on a House 
joint resolution making continuing ap- 
propriations and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SAN RAFAEL WILDERNESS, LOS PA- 
DRES NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5161) to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, 
in the State of California, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 5161 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
accordance with section 3, subsection (b), 
of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 891), the 
area shown on the map entitled “Los Padres 
National Forest, San Rafael Wilderness, pro- 
posed”, revised July 1967, is hereby desig- 
nated the San Rafael Wilderness. Said map 
is and shall continue to be kept on file and 
available for public inspection in the office 
of the Chief of the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the area thereon 
shown, comprising approximately one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand acres, is within 
and shall continue to be a part of Los Padres 
National Forest. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this 
Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file a map and a legal description of 
the San Rafael Wilderness with the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and such description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such legal 
description and map may be made. 

Sec. 3. The San Rafael Wilderness shall be 
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administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act governing areas designated 
by that Act as wilderness areas, except that 
any reference in such provisions to the effec- 
tive date of the Wilderness Act shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the effective 
date of this Act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr, ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1964 Congress approved 
the Wilderness Act. This act incorporated 
54 national forest areas into a new wil- 
derness preservation system with a total 
acreage of 9.1 million acres. The Wilder- 
ness Act also authorized the President to 
examine and recommend the inclusion in 
the system of certain additional areas. 
The legislation we have before us today 
is the first such area recommended by 
the President. H.R. 5161 would designate 
about 145,000 acres of land located in the 
Los Padres National Forest, Santa Bar- 
bara County; Calif., as the San Rafael 
Wilderness. 

The San Rafael Wilderness area, which 
is about 10 miles wide and 21 miles long, 
has all the characteristics to justify this 
designation; yet it lies within 100 miles 
of approximately 6 million people. Its 
preservation will afford these people an 
opportunity to visit the area and enjoy 
a wilderness experience. 

Most of the area is extremely rugged 
and is made up of steep slopes and rocky 
cliffs. Precipitation averages 12 to 16 
inches and occurs almost entirely in the 
winter months. The summers are hot and 
dry and, due to extremely hazardous fire 
conditions during the summers, public 
use will usually be limited to winter 
months. The San Rafael Wilderness 
Area containus numerous sites of unusu- 
ally well-preserved pictographs which are 
of archaeological interest as reminders 
of the now extinct Chumash Indians. 
The rare California condor, of which 
there are only about 40 known to be alive, 
are also found in this area. 

Pursuant to the requirements of the 
Wilderness Act, a study of tha potential 
natural resources of the area has been 
conducted. The mineral report on the 
area, prepared by the U.S. Geological 
Survey, assigns a low mineral potential 
to the area. Nevertheless, the area will 
remain open to mineral development un- 
der the conditions stated in the 1964 Act. 

Although some timber exists within the 
area, it is noncommercial because of its 
poor quality and scattered stands. Graz- 
ing, which will not be disturbed by the 
wilderness designation, is likewise lim- 
ited to isolated patches along the river 
bottoms. The use of the area’s water 
resources will remain essentially un- 
changed under the wilderness designa- 
tion. No storage reservoirs are planned 
within the area. 

The prevention, suppression and con- 
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trol of forest fires is of utmost impor- 
tance in this area and this is a major 
factor in the establishment of the bound- 
aries for the wilderness area. 

The area recommended by the Presi- 
dent comprises 142,722 acres. The 
committee amended the legislation to in- 
clude an additional 2,200 acres along the 
northeast edges of the area in order to 
preserve outstanding examples of Indian 
pictographs. 

Mr. Speaker, the area to be designated 
as wilderness is already being adminis- 
tered as national forest lands and, there- 
fore, no additional cost to the Federal 
Government is anticipated by enactment 
of this bill. While there was some objec- 
tion to including the area added by the 
committee, there was no opposition in 
the committee to the approval of the 
bill. I urge the passage of H.R. 5161. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I commend the 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee for the manner in which 
he led the committee action, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the rank- 
ing minority member. 

At the same time, I would hope the very 
extensive, significant and fragile values 
which are represented by pictographs 
and petroglyphs in the designated area 
will receive the greatest possible atten- 
tion from the department administering 
the wilderness, because these are ex- 
tremely significant and they are of very 
great value. Any depreciation of the site 
would cause a great loss. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I can 
realize what prompts my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. KYL] to make this statement. 
I spent almost all of my life in the land 
of the pictographs, and I know how easy 
it is to desecrate and profane them, and 
how easy it is for people who visit these 
areas to take any kind of stone or article 
and chip and absolutely ruin the values 
to be found in them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I take this opportunity 
to commend the chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, my col- 
league from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] for 
having arranged to bring this bill to the 
fioor today. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
5161, a bill to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, 
in the State of California. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation if enacted 
will mark itself as a historic first. H.R. 
5161, designating approximately 145,000 
acres as the San Rafael Wilderness con- 
stitutes the first proposed addition to the 
national wilderness preservation system 
as established under the Wilderness Act 
of 1964. This legislation focuses both na- 
tional and international attention on an 
area of primitive beauty. 

The Wilderness Act of 1964, calls upon 
the President to make recommendations 
to the Congress of additional areas pro- 
posed for inclusion in the national 
wilderness system. On February 1, 1967, 
President Johnson proposed the San 
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Rafael Wilderness as an addition to the 
national wilderness preservation system. 

At such time the President said: 

This is only a beginning. We must—and 
will—do more. We must continue to move 
forward toward seeing to it that every city 
dweller—especially those imprisoned by the 
bleakness and blight of the slums—has ready 
access to parks, playgrounds, and the un- 
tarnished beauty of nature's landscape. 


H.R. 5161 is the beginning. I am happy 
to have sponsored similar legislation for 
the preservation of this area and for the 
enjoyment of future generations of 
American people. I also wish to commend 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Forest Serv- 
ice in their support of the San Rafael 
Wilderness Area as the first proposed ad- 
dition to the national wilderness system. 
I commend Congressman CHARLES M. 
TEAGUE for his interest and enthusiasm 
in this legislation. His introduction of 
this legislation was an important step in 
moving this legislation. I also commend 
the interested citizenry of Santa Barbara 
County, Calif., who have come forth in 
public hearings and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed this area for inclusion in the na- 
tional wilderness system. 

The proposed San Rafael Wilderness 
Area is a wooded, mountainous area, 12 
miles north of Santa Barbara, Calif. The 
area is located within a 2-hour drive of 6 
million people. The area lies in the San 
Rafael and Sierra Madre Mountain 
Ranges in southeastern Santa Barbara 
County, Calif. It is made up of extremely 
rugged and rocky cliffs and steep, brushy 
slopes. 

In addition to satisfying the pre- 
requisite qualities of a wilderness area, 
the San Rafael Wilderness Area also 
contains several areas of archaeological 
interest. The area contains some well 
preserved pictographs of the now extinct 
Chumash Indians, which are located in 
the northeast portion of the area. This 
area also serves as a flyway and resting 
area for the rare California condor. 
There are only about 40 of these birds 
known to be alive today. 

The addition of the proposed San 
Rafael Wilderness Area to the wilderness 
system involves no expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds. 

The committee, during consideration 
of this legislation adopted an amend- 
ment including an additional 2,200 acres 
in the wilderness area. This acreage 
comprises the area of archaeological in- 
terest, Indian pictographs and resting 
area of the California condor. 

The only opposition to this legislation 
comes from the Forest Service as a re- 
sult of the adoption of the committee 
amendment to include an additional 
2,200 acres. As the sponsor of that 
amendment, I looked over the testimony 
presented at the hearings in Santa Bar- 
bara and in Washington, D.C. It is re- 
markable how the Forest Service has 
changed its attitude and position regard- 
ing this legislation. Originally the Forest 
Service sought to exclude an area of 
4,500 acres proposed to be added to the 
wilderness on the grounds that this area 
was needed for grazing. Now the Forest 
Service is opposed to the addition of the 
2,200 acres on the basis that its inclu- 
sion in the wilderness area interferes 
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with their ability to fight and suppress 
forest fires. 

Mr. Speaker, testimony taken before 
the committee clearly shows that one of 
the outstanding firefighters in the San 
Rafael area told the committee that the 
inclusion of this area does not hamper 
the ability of the Forest Service to pre- 
vent and suppress forest fires in the area. 
On the contrary, the area has little, if 
any, timber and contains mostly brush. 
It was also stated that the natural “pat- 
reros“ constituted adequate firebreaks. 
The area of 2,200 acres included by 
amendment was proposed for inclusion 
only after it was determined that all the 
standards and prerequisites for firefight- 
ing could be met by the addition of this 
area to the San Rafael Wilderness. I 
would only point out to my colleagues 
that the opponents of the wilderness sys- 
tem have always pointed to the lack of 
adequate fire protection as a basis for 
objecting to wilderness areas in general. 
The problem of preventing and suppress- 
ing fires in this 2,200 acres I am certain 
is no greater than what is required to 
prevent and suppress fires in the other 
142,722 acres also comprising the San 
Rafael Wilderness Area, 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with our President 
when he states that we should have ac- 
cess to the untarnished beauty of nature’s 
landscape and I urge the passage of H.R. 
5161. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for his 
very generous remarks about me. I ex- 
press also my most sincere gratitude to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior], as well as all 
members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for the very thorough 
and careful way in which they studied 
this bill of mine. 

I testified, of course, in support of the 
bill. I attended almost all of the hearings 
on the Senate and on the House sides. I 
was particularly impressed by the thor- 
oughness with which the members of the 
committee explored this proposal. I am, 
of course, gratified that they gave it their 
approval. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. BARING], 
the chairman of the subcommittee which 
handled the legislation. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARING. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation, but I believe 
there is a question as to the interpreta- 
tion of the Wilderness Act of 1964 under 
which San Rafael would be created that 
definitely should be cleared up. During 
his remarks the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular af- 
fairs already alluded to it and specified 
his belief that the 1964 act requires 
continued renewal and leasing develop- 
ment of these lands until the end of 1983. 
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It is my understanding that this bill, 
H.R. 5161, creates a new wilderness area, 
the San Rafael Wilderness, which adds 
about 145,000 acres of land to lands ad- 
ministered under the provisions of the 
1964 Wilderness Act. Now, I am gravely 
concerned about the administration of 
lands under the Wilderness Act by the 
Departments of the Interior and Ag- 
riculture insofar as mineral development 
is concerned. In the report of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
on H.R. 5161, there is the following refer- 
ence to oil and gas leasing: 

However, as practically all of the area has 
been segregated from oil and gas leasing since 
1953 and much of it has also been withdrawn 
from mining location since 1936, the area has 
probably not been prospected thoroughly. 
The area will remain open to mineral de- 
velopment under the conditions stated in the 
1964 act. 


It has come to my attention through 
testimony of representatives of the De- 
partment of the Interior at the hearings 
on this legislation and from policy state- 
ments by the U.S. Forest Service, that 
there is an erroneous intepretation by 
the executive agencies of those sections 
of the 1964 Wilderness Act dealing with 
oil and gas leasing of lands within wil- 
derness areas under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. 

There are two sections in the Wilder- 
ness Act that apply to mineral develop- 
ment of wilderness areas. Section 4(d) (2) 
of the Wilderness Act provides for ob- 
taining information on mineral values 
of wilderness areas by the executive 
agencies. Section 40d) (3) provides for 
the development of minerals under the 
mining laws and the various mineral 
leasing acts by private industry, and 
reads in pari as follows: 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act, until midnight December 31, 
1983, the United States mining laws and all 
laws pertaining to mineral leasing shall, to 
the same extent as applicable prior to the 
effective date of this Act, extended to those 
national forest lands designated by this Act 
as “wilderness areas“. 


In the administration of primitive and 
wilderness areas under the 1964 Wilder- 
ness Act, I have been advised that the 
Secretary of Agriculture acting through 
the Forest Service will not recommend 
approval of oil and gas leases except 
where the lands subject to the lease can 
be developed from drill sites located out- 
side of a primitive or wilderness area. 
This policy is expressly set forth in the 
Forest Service manual and has been re- 
peated in communications to private in- 
dustry. In other words, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has construed section 4(d) 
(3) of the 1964 Wilderness Act to au- 
thorize the Secretary to prohibit the 
leasing of wilderness or primitive area 
lands for the purposes of oil and gas de- 
velopment if surface use is required. 
Since the passage of the 1964 Wilderness 
Act, the Department of the Interior, act- 
ing upon the recommendations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has issued no 
oil and gas leases in wilderness or primi- 
tive areas with the right of surface entry. 
This has effectively blocked any devel- 
opment of wilderness and primitive areas 
for oil and gas purposes. It is depriving 
the United States of what might be sub- 
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stantial revenues at a time when the 
Treasury is sorely in need of every cent 
it can get. 

This interpretation of the executive 
agencies flies directly in the face of both 
the intent and the express language of 
section 4 of the Wilderness Act. The pas- 
sage of the subject bill, H.R. 5161, ap- 
pears to be an appropriate time to re- 
emphasize the intent and purpose of sec- 
tion 4(d) (3) of the Wilderness Act, and 
to make this perfectly clear to the agen- 
cies administering lands subject to the 
Wilderness Act. It was at the time of the 
passage of the Wilderness Act, and is 
now, the intent of Congress that the 
Minera] Leasing Acts, as well as the min- 
ing laws, shall have a meaningful appli- 
cation to primitive and wilderness lands 
until December 31, 1983. Applications for 
oil and gas leases may not be rejected by 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture solely on the 
basis that such lands are within a primi- 
tive or wilderness area. 

Is the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
Barinec], chairman of the Public Lands 
Subcommittee, in agreement with my 
statement as to the affect of the provi- 
sions of the Wilderness Act on oil and 
gas leasing, and the intent of the Con- 
gress in this regard? 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
complete agreement with the gentleman’s 
statement. The Wilderness Act was the 
result of 8 years of hearings, studies and 
conferences and was an attempt to har- 
monize viewpoints which, in some cases 
were in violent conflict. As chairman of 
the Public Lands Subcommittee, I held 
extensive hearings and heard the views 
of over 600 witnesses. One of the biggest 
conflicts that appeared during the delib- 
erations on this legislation was the treat- 
ment of mineral resource development. 
The final compromise solution between 
the views of the House and Senate after 
conference appears in the Wilderness Act 
as section 4(d) (3). The final solution fol- 
lowed the House viewpoint ana consisted 
of a phasing out of mineral development 
activity during the period terminating 
December 31, 1983. I am confident that 
the Wilderness Act would have never be- 
come law without the inclusion of the 
provision that allowed a definite period 
of time for private industry to either de- 
velop or condemn a wilderness area for 
its mineral values, 

Now, to my great shock, it has come 
to my attention that the executive agen- 
cies have interpreted 40d) (3) to be au- 
thority for the agencies, in their discre- 
tion, to withdraw from the operation of 
the Mineral Leasing Act all lands within 
wilderness areas. To me, this is a glaring 
example of execuitve agencies defying 
the express direction of the Congress. It 
is therefore appropriate and necessary 
at this time to reaffirm the intent of Con- 
gress in regard to the administration of 
section 4(d)(3) of the Wilderness Act. 
It is now and always has been the intent 
of Congress in the Wilderness Act that no 
application for a least under the mineral 
leasing laws shall be rejected for the 
reason that the lands involved are con- 
tained within a wilderness or primitive 
area—and the Secretaries of the Interior 
and Agriculture are obligated to admin- 
ister these lands accordingly. Any other 
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interpretation of section 4(d) (3) would 
Jead to the untenable result that wilder- 
ness areas would be completely with- 
drawn from the operation of the mineral 
leasing acts, without ever having been 
tested or explored under the procedures 
provided by the Congress in the Wil- 
derness Act. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentleman 
for his very explicit clarification of this 
matter. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the designa- 
tion of the San Rafael Wilderness. 

However, I do want to express my very 
deep concern about a certain portion of 
the area involved. 

This is approximately 2,200 acres 
which were added by the committee to 
the initial proposal of the Forest Service. 

The original proposal submitted to 
Congress by the Forest Service amounted 
to 143,000 acres; so you can see the basic 
wilderness area is considerable, and the 
2,200 acres which subsequently was 
added is a relatively small amount as 
compared to the whole. 

I raise my objections to the inclusion 
of this 2,200 acres because of the sub- 
stantial forest fire threat to the whole 
parcel that this poses. 

If the Forest Service is going to be able 
to fully protect the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness from forest fire, this additional area 
should be left out of it. 

It is needed by the Forest Service for 
vital forest fire presuppression work of 
a type not permitted in wilderness areas. 

As a Californian, I am especially aware 
of this need. 

As in much of southern California, the 
vegetation of the proposed San Rafael 
Wilderness and the surrounding region is 
largely brush type. 

Whenever fire breaks out in this type, 
it burns with great intensity. 

When fanned by the winds common 
to the area, these huge conflagrations 
sweep over the countryside faster than 
men can run. The best chance to stop 
one of these fires is by removing the 
flammable vegetation from its path. 
Ridgetops are the best place to do this 
because the fires move more slowly be- 
fore spilling over the ridges. 

Accordingly, throughout California, 
Federal, State, and local fire prevention 
agencies have established or are estab- 
lishing systems of fuel breaks extending 
along strategic ridges. 

This is true on the ridgetops bordering 
the proposed San Rafael Wilderness. 

However, during the subcommittee 
hearings on H.R. 5161, certain groups 
proposed that 2,200 acres be added along 
the northeast edge. 

It was stated that the proposed addi- 
tion did not include areas where the 
Forest Service had done fuel-break work, 
or planned to do it. 

The Forest Service was asked to re- 
view this proposal from the standpoint 
of fire control needs. 

The agency did so and reported in a 
letter to the subcommittee chairman, the 
preg WALTER S. Band, dated July 
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Here is what the Forest Service stated 
about fire control needs in this area: 

One of our major concerns during the 
entire review process has been what effect 
the designation of the San Rafael Wilder- 
mess will have on our ability to redeem our 
fire protection responsibilities for lands both 
inside and outside the wilderness. 

After this further study, we believe the 
boundaries we have recommended are essen- 
tial to permit the most effective advance 
preparations for fire control. 

One of the most serious fire threats in 
brushy areas such as the San Rafael is from 
great sweeping conflagrations that move 
rapidly on a wide front. 

It has been proved that advance prepara- 
tions of fuel breaks will greatly enhance 
our chances of keeping such a fire from 
sweeping over a ridge from one drainage to 
another 

Several years ago, we embarked on a pro- 
gram of establishing such a system of fuel 
breaks along a nearly 10-mile stretch of the 
Sierra Madre Ridge southeast of Montgomery 
Potrero. 

This system consists of areas of type con- 
version (brush and grass) connecting the 
natural potreros. 

About 900 acres of this work has been 
done to date, and another 600 acres are 
planned for treatment 

The suggested 2200-acre addition to the 
wilderness would preclude doing this addi- 
tional work. 

We think the additional work is as im- 
portant as the work that has been done. 


I am assured that this represents the 
position and views of the local forest offi- 
cers who are familiar with the situation 
on the ground. 

Most of the type conversion work done 
to date in this area is outside the pro- 
posed 2,200-acre addition. But some of it 
is inside the proposed addition. The fuel- 
break job is not complete. To make the 
protection line fully effective 600 acres 
more needs to be treated within the pro- 
posed addition. 

I believe we should accept the profes- 
sional judgment of the Forest Service. 
They are the experts on forest and brush 
fire control and prevention. If we fail 
to heed their advice, the San Rafael 
Wilderness will not be adequately pro- 
tected from fire; and the bordering 
drainage to the northeast will also be 
endangered. 

Mr. Speaker, the urgency of the situa- 
tion is emphasized by the morning news 
reports of the fires which are sweeping 
large acreages of southern California. 

Already more than two dozen homes 
have been burned and one elderly woman 
has been killed in a fire-related traffic 
accident. 

These fires that are ravaging lands of 
southern California are not an immedi- 
ate threat to the San Rafael nor are 
they on national forest lands; however, 
they are in the same type of brush coun- 
try that we are talking about in the 2,200 
acre addition to the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness. 

As is seen by the current fires with the 
high humidity and high wind conditions 
which exist both in these fires and can 
exist on the 2,200 acres there is practi- 
eally nothing that can stop them without 
adequate fire protection which can be 
accomplished only through construction 
of firebreaks which would not be per- 
mitted if the 2,200 acres were retained 
in the wilderness. 
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Therefore I think that we have a dra- 
matic and tragic example of why we need 
these firebreaks in the 2,200-acre area 
under question and they should be 
excluded. 

It has also been stated that the 2,200- 
acre addition to the administration’s 
proposal must be made to adequately 
protect the Chumash Indian pictographs 
in the area. 

The Forest Service made it clear dur- 
ing the subcommittee hearings, and re- 
iterated in its letter of July 11, 1967, 
that it agrees with the need to protect 
these pictographs, but their protection 
does not depend upon the area being 
classified as wilderness. 

The agency already has sufficient au- 
thority to protect the archeological fea- 
tures on any national forest lands. There 
is no need to make the addition for this 
purpose. The Forest Service has already 
taken steps to protect the pictographs 
involved by closing to public travel the 
road in this vicinity. They plan to keep 
it closec. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I want to 
emphasize that I am in complete agree- 
ment with the proposal to establish the 
San Rafael Wilderness. I intend today 
to vote in favor of H.R. 5161 which we 
have before us. However, I do want to 
make the record clear the problems 
which can result and the threat which 
will be posed to the entire San Rafael 
Wilderness Area if in the final analysis 
these 2,200 acres are not excluded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Colorado that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 5161, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
Tules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 889) to desig- 
nate the San Rafael Wilderness, Los Pa- 
dres National Forest, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, a similar bill to the one just 
passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
III. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 889 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with subsection 3(b) of the Wilder- 
ness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 891), 
the area classified as the San Rafael Primi- 
tive Area, with the proposed additions 
thereto, as generally depicted on a map en- 
titled “San Rafael Wilderness—Proposed,” 
dated October 3, 1966, which is on file and 
available for public inspection in the office 
of the Chief, Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, is hereby designated as the San 
Rafael Wilderness within and as a part of Los 
Padres National Forest, comprising an area 
of approximately 143,000 acres. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this 
Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
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shall file a map and a legal description of the 
San Rafael Wilderness with the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and such description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such legal 
description and map may be made. 

Src, 3. The San Rafael Wilderness shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act governing area designated by 
that Act as wilderness areas, except that any 
reference in such provisions to the effective 
date of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the effective date of this 
Act. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Strike all after the enacting clause of S. 889 
and insert the provisions of H.R. 5161 as 
passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 5161) was 
laid on the table. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR FILING RE- 
PORT OF COMMISSION ON URBAN 
PROBLEMS 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 112) extending the 
time for filing report of Commission on 
Urban Problems, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S.J. Res. 112 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

Section 301(b) of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing “within 18 months” and all that follows 
and inserting in lieu thereof “not later than 
December 31, 1968.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. W- 
NALL] will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Joint Resolution 112 was approved by 
voice votes in the Subcommittee on 
Housing and the full Committee on 
Banking and Currency without contro- 
versy. The resolution simply extends 
from March 6, 1968, to December 31, 1968, 
the deadline for the report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Urban Problems 
chaired by former Senator Paul Douglas. 
This Commission was established pur- 
suant to section 301 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965, spon- 
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sored by our distinguished colleague and 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 
The Commission finds that it cannot 
meet the 18-month reporting period pro- 
vided in that act and has requested this 
extension. In particular, it has requested 
that the additional time be approved as 
soon as possible so that in hiring staff 
experts it can give them some assurance 
that the work will continue beyond next 
March. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all aware of the 
urgency and seriousness of the problems 
which this Commission is studying and 
the value of its activities. I urge all of 
my colleagues to support the resolution. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, this was 
fully approved within the committee and 
by the subcommittee. It continues the 
work of the Commission that has been 
set up and which has a reporting date 
of March 1968. It extends the time for 
reporting until December 1968. It does 
not involye any new authorization or 
appropriation. I believe the time exten- 
sion is fully warranted and the Commis- 
sion is for a good purpose and is doing a 
good job. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I find it difficult to understand why 
the President did not name this Com- 
mission on or shortly after September 
6, 1966. Why did he wait until January 
12 of 1967 before naming the Commis- 
sion? We have had several pieces of leg- 
islation to extend the time and life of 
commissions, not always for the same 
reason, but we getting too many of them. 
In this instant case I do not understand 
why the President did not timely ap- 
point this Commission, because he had 
the authority to do so after the appro- 
priation was made, and I reiterate, the 
appropriation was made last September. 

Mr. WIDNALL. This I understand, but 
I cannot answer as to why the President 
did not appoint the Commission sooner. 
I do not feel, that having been appointed, 
they have had sufficient time during 
which to act. The extension of time 
which has been requested as a result of 
the introduction of this legislation in my 
opinion represents a reasonable request. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I wonder if it 
is due to politics? The President had the 
money and the authority to name this 
Commission more than a year ago. I just 
do not understand why he laid back in 
the harness until January 12, 1967? 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a response to the 
question propounded dy the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to advise the gentleman from 
Iowa that this is a nonpartisan Commis- 
sion engaged in a nonpartisan inquiry, 
and a very important one. It took some 
time to find well-qualified people to serve 
on this Commission. When one reads the 
list of the members of the Commission, 
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one can see that this represents a good 
selection of highly competent citizens 
and will recognize the further fact that 
they are qualified to do a very good job, 
and are doing a good job. 

Mr. GROSS. Well 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I respect the 
views of the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WINALL] and 
appreciate his yieldirg. However, I would 
like to go just a bit further and ask 
three very simple questions about the 
extension of this Commission. All of 
these questions are predicated upon the 
fact that in this calendar year, this is the 
third Commission for which request has 
been made for the extension thereof, ac- 
cording to my personal recollection. 

The first Commission for which request 
was made for extension was the Cor- 
regidor-Bataan Memorial Commission 
upon which action was extended in this 
House on April 24, 1967, until November 
1968, at a cost of $20,500. The colloquy 
having to do with the extension of this 
Commission occurred in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on page 10497. 

Second, was the extension of the In- 
dian Claims Commission, the request 
therefor which came before the House 
on March 20, 1967. The beginning of that 
colloquy can be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at page 7254. This ex- 
tended the life of the Commission for the 
period of 5 years, and added two addi- 
tional members. Further, it carried an 
additional cost of $70,000 per year. 

Mr. Speaker, with that background, I 
would like to know why 6 months ahead 
of time the Commission now determines 
that it cannot get its work completed and 
its report in on time and, second, how 
much more it will cost? Third, why the 
President waited from September to the 
following March of this year to make the 
appointments? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I have no figures and 
no indication to the effect that there will 
be any additional cost, other than the 
original cost contemplated under this 
legislation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from New Jersey will yield further, 
this is most satisfying in this time when 
we are trying to cut back on expendi- 
tures as well as obligational authority. 
It is my opinion that the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wip- 
NALL] is giving me what information he 
has in his possession, but the question of 
so many, and such prolonged and highly 
paid study groups remains. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentlewoman 
from Missouri that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 112), as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 344, nays 10, not voting 78, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 310] 
YEAS—344 
Abbitt Eilberg McCulloch 
Abernethy Esch McDade 
Adair Eshleman McDonald, 
Evans, Colo. Mich. 
Addabbo Evins, Tenn. McEwen 
Albert Far McFall 
Anderson, Ill, Fascell MacGregor 
Andrews, Ala. Feighan Machen 
Ashley Fisher Mahon 
Ashmore Flood Mailliard 
Aspinall Flynt Marsh 
Ford, Gerald R. Martin 
Baring Ford, Mathias, Calif. 
Bates William D, Mathias, Md 
Belcher Matsunaga 
Frelinghuysen Mayne 
Bennett Friedel 
Berry Fulton, Pa. Meskill 
Betts Fuqua Michel 
Bevill Galifianakis Miller, Ohio 
Biester Gallagher Mills 
Bingham Garmatz Minish 
Blackburn Gathings Mink 
Blanton Gettys Minshall 
Blatnik Giaimo Mize 
Boland Gibbons Monagan 
Bolling Gilbert Montgomery 
Bow Gonzalez Moore 
Brademas Goodell Moorhead 
Brinkley organ 
Brotzman Green, Oreg. Morris, N. Mex. 
Brown, Calif. Green, Pa Morton 
Brown, Mich. Griffiths Mosher 
Brown, Ohio Grover Moss 
Broyhill, N.C. Gubser Multer 
Broyhill, Va. Gurney Murphy, II 
Buchanan Haley Myers 
Burke, Fla. Halleck Natcher 
Burke, Mass. Halpern Nedzi 
Burleson Hamilton Nelsen 
n, Hanley Nichols 
Burton, Utah Hanna Nix 
Bush Hansen, Idaho O'Hara, II 
Byrne, Pa. Hansen, Wash. O'Hara, Mich 
Byrnes, Wis. Hardy O’Konski 
Cabell Harrison O'Neal, Ga. 
Cahill Harsha Ottinger 
Carey Harvey Patten 
Hathaway Pelly 
Hays Perkins 
Cederberg Hechler, W. Va. Pettis 
er Heckler, Philbin 
Chamberlain Helstoski Pickle 
Clark Henderson Pike 
Clausen, Hicks Pirnie 
Don H. Holifield Poage 
Clawson,Del Holland Poff 
Cohelan Hosmer Pollock 
Collier Howard 1 
Hull Price, III 
Conable Hungate Price, Tex 
Conte Hunt Pryor 
Conyers Hutchinson Pucinski 
Corbett Ichord Purcell 
Corman Irwin Quie 
Cowger Jacobs Railsback 
Culver Jarman Reid, I 
ham Joelson Reid, N.Y. 
Daddario Johnson, Calif. Reifel 
Daniels Johnson, Pa. Reinecke 
Davis, Jones, Ala. Rhodes, Pa. 
Davis, Wis Jones, N.C. Rlegle 
Dawson Rivers 
de la Garza Karth Robison 
Dellenback Kastenmeſer Rodino 
Denney Kee Rogers, Colo. 
Dent Keith Rogers, Fla. 
Devine Kelly Rooney, N.Y. 
Dickinson King, Calif Rosenthal 
Dingell Kirwan Rostenkowski 
Dole Kleppe Roth 
Donohue Kornegay Roush 
Dorn Kuykendall Roybal 
Dow Kyl Rumsfeld 
Dowdy Kyros Ruppe 
Downing Laird Ryan 
Dulski Langen St Germain 
Duncan Lennon Satterfield 
Dwyer Lipscomb Saylor 
Eckhardt Lloyd Schadeberg 
Edmondson Long, La Scherle 
Edwards, Ala. Long, Md Scheuer 
Edwards, Calif. Lukens Schneebeli 
Edwards, La. McClure Schweiker 
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Schwengel Taft Whalen 
Scott Taylor Whalley 
Selden , Calif, White 
Shipley Teague, Tex. Whitener 
Shriver Whitten 
Sikes ‘Thompson, Ga. Widnall 
Sisk Thompson, N.J. Wiggins 
Skubitz Thomson, Wis. Williams, Pa. 
Slack Ti Wilson, Bob 
Smith, Calif. Tuck Wilson, 
Smith, Iowa Udall Charles H. 
Smith, Okla, inn 
Springer Van Deerlin Wolff 
Stafford Vander Jagt Wright 
Staggers anik Wyatt 
Stanton Vigorito Wydler 
Steed Waggonner Wylie 
Steiger, Ariz. Waldie Wyman 
Steiger, Wis. Walker Yates 
Stratton Wampler Zablocki 
Stuckey Watkins Zion 
Sullivan Watts Zwach 
NAYS—10 

Andrews, Clancy Roudebush 

N. Dak. Gross Snyder 
Ashbrook Hall Watson 

Quillen 
NOT VOTING—78 

Anderson, Gardner Morse, Mass. 

Tenn. Gray Murphy, N.Y. 
Annunzio Gude Olsen 
Arends O'Neill, Mass. 
Barrett er- Passman 
Battin schmidt Patman 
Boggs Hawkins Pepper 
Bolton Hébert Ran 
Brasco Herlong Rarick 
Brock Horton Rees 
Brooks Jonas Resnick 
Broomfield Jones, Mo. Reuss 
Button Kazen Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cleveland King, N.Y Roberts 
Cramer Kiu Ronan 
Curtis Kupferman Rooney, Pa 
Delaney Lani St. Onge 
Derwinski Latta 
Diggs Leggett Smith, N.Y. 
Erlenborn tephens 
Everett McClory Stubblefield 
Fallon McMillan Talcott 
Findley Macdonald, Tunney 
Fino 2 Utt 
Foley Madden Williams, Miss. 
Fountain May Willis 
Fulton, Tenn. Miller, Calif. Young 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the Senate joint resolution as amended, 
was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Morse of Massachusetts. 

Hébert with Mrs. Bolton. 


with Mr. Horton. 
Everett with Mr. Cleveland. 
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Q 


f with Mr. Derwinski. 

. Willis with Mr, Latta. 

Reuss with Mr. Smith of New York. 
Murphy of New York with Mr. Sand- 


5 


Pepper with Mr. Erlenborn, 


with Mr. Gude. 
. Young with Mr. Hammerschmidt. 
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Mr. Leggett with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Stubble- 
field. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Macdonald of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Landrum. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DON’T RUN TO THE SHOWROOMS 


Mr. VANIK. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the 1968 
model automobiles are in the showrooms. 
Except for a few new body design creases, 
they are not much different from the 
1967 models. However, the prices are 
up—way up. The $101 to $114 factory 
markups announced by General Motors, 
8 and Chrysler tell only part of the 
story. 

The 1968 price markup coupled with 
the tight market in car supplies gen- 
erated by the early cessation in the pro- 
duction of 1967 models and the automo- 
bile strike have created a dealer's de- 
light. Under these pressures, the buyer 
is urged to pay the full sticker price and 
take as much as $500 less for his trade- 
in. 

Personally, I am going to keep my 1965 
model a little while longer. After I pur- 
chased it, it took almost the full 2-year 
period of the guarantee to get it com- 
pleted. Automobile manufacturers are 
using the warranty program as a do-it- 
yourself car completion device. During 
the warranty program, the owner is given 
the opportunity to complete his own car 
and get essential things done—such as 
attaching the steering wheel, rewiring 
the horn, and getting the brakes hooked 
up. In the old days, a completed car 
usually ran for 50,000 or 60,000 miles on 
occasional lubrications and a change of 
oil. I can remember owning several cars 
that never went back to the dealer. 

Getting an automobile completed is no 
easy job. It is almost a career. If you 
bring in the car with a bad horn switch, 
it must be left overnight. After five trips 
to repair the horn, I still have problems. 
I was unlucky enough to buy a car on 
which they forgot to fasten the body to 
the frame—that took 3 days. Do you 
know what an oscillator is? I found out 
after three more trips under the war- 
ranty. 

In order to complete my 1965 auto- 
mobile under the warranty, I lost the use 
of my car for 11 days and I had to ar- 
range for travel to and from the dealer’s 
repair shop on 11 occasions. Since the 
dealer was located 6 miles from my 
home, I had to travel 66 unnecessary 
miles to deliver the car. In addition, I 
had to arrange for transportation from 
the dealer on the 11 occasions. This 
would have cost $33 in cab fare. 
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Therefore, the total cost of completing 
my 1965 automobile under the do-it- 
yourself plan was: 


In cab fare....-.---~~----=~--=.+-- $33, 00 
In loss of use of my car for 11 days 

at $8 per day----.~-----~---.--=. 88. 00 
Estimated value of frustration- 264. 75 


Total cost of car completion 


If the automobile manufacturers think 
I want to go through this again on a new 
1968 model, they have another thought 
coming. My 1965 model has just been 
completed, and now I want to enjoy it. 


THE HIGH COST OF BEING 
A CONGRESSMAN 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Dodd, Powell, and Bobby 
Baker affairs, so thoroughly investigated 
and reported by the mass media, have 
adversely affected Congress standing in 
the eyes of the American people. These 
scandals, however, are symptoms of a 
larger, more troublesome problem— 
namely, our system of financing and con- 
ducting elections. 

Our able and widely respected col- 
league, Morris K. UDALL, of Arizona, 
diagnoses this illness in the body politic 
and prescribes some remedies in the 
current issue of Playboy magazine. 

I recommend Congressman UDALL’s 
article, entitled The High Cost of Being 
a Congressman,” to everyone concerned 
with the strength and vitality of Amer- 
ican political institutions, and with per- 
mission granted I insert the article at 
this point: 

THe HiH Cost or BEING A CONGRESSMAN 

What does it take today to succeed in poli- 
tics? Speaking ability, personality, a willing- 
ness to work long and hard, certainly, Lead- 
ership ability, a quick mind, television show- 
manship—these qualities still count, too, But 
as one who has been down that political 
road, I must sadly report that there is some- 
thing rapidly becoming more important than 
all of them: The name of the game is money 
and the ability to raise it. 

In case you don’t know it already, the sub- 
ject of campaign money, who gives it, who 
gets it and the preposterous bundle of laws 
that “control” it is approaching a national 
outrage. These laws and practices, in the 
judgment of one who has to live with them, 
are shot full of hypocrisy, threatening to 
corrupt many good men in public life, giv- 
ing unnecessary influence and power to spe- 
clal-interest groups and lobbies and posing 
a serious threat to the integrity of American 
political institutions. 

Hardly a newspaper of recent years has 
been without headlines about Senator 
Thomas Dodd and his financial problems, 
Representative Adam Clayton Powell and his 
use of taxpayers’ money, ex-Senate Majority 
Secretary Bobby Baker and his reported 
fund-raising exploits, the $1000 President's 
Club, testimonial dinners, corporate ads in 
political program books, etc. As I see them, 
these are all symptoms of a basic illness— 
our dismal and archaic system of financing 
and conducting elections. It’s a mess that 
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no amount of patchwork will correct. Your 
lawmakers—state and Federal—are partly to 
blame for this deplorable situation, but the 
public shares a heavy responsibility, too. All 
of us should join in insisting that funda- 
mental changes are made, and made now. 

One might counter that we’ve always had 
unsavory things in political finance—so 
what's new? Well, escalation is new, for one 
thing. It’s not news that campaigns cost 
money, but the explosion in costs over the 
past 15 years is dramatic and dangerous. It 
adds a whole new dimension to the problem. 
Jackson, Lincoln or even Grover Cleveland 
could campaign on a small budget and stand 
a good chance of success. Lincoln was elected 
President without leaving Springfield, and 
the major parties spent less than $200,000 
total. But by 1960, John F. Kennedy had to 
travel 44,000 miles and the two parties had 
to spend more than $40,000,000. And just 
four years later, Johnson and Goldwater 
found themselves pouring more than $55,- 
000,000 into their pursuit of the same office. 

My brother, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall, was elected to Congress in 
1960 from the Congressional district I now 
represent—with an expenditure of under $13,- 
000. His partisans charged his Republican 
opponent, who reportedly spent $35,000, with 
a “blatant attempt to buy the election.” Just 
four years later, when I ran for re-election 
in the same district, I was opposed by an 
able and well-financed candidate—and I had 
to step up my spending, too. I can imagine 
that 1960 loser laughing when I reported 
spending $35,000 and my opponent $5000 
more than that. Even these figures, however, 
pale beside those of the hard-fought race in 
Virginia’s Tenth District last year—between 
Congressman Joel T. Broyhill and his un- 
successful challenger, Clive DuVal. Total 
spending: $220,000. Or the 1964 race in New 
York where Representative Richard L, Ot- 
tinger spent $193,000 all by himself! Such 
examples are becoming more common every 
year and threaten to become the general 
rule. 

Take the case of Milton Shapp. In 1966, this 
wealthy but obscure Pennsylvanian decided 
to run for governor. Into a successful primary 
against the “organization” candidate, he 
poured $1,400,000 (all but $3000 of it his 
own). He reported spending another $2,400,- 
000 of his money in his losing effort in 
November. (With all due respect to a fellow 
Democrat who may have made a good goy- 
ernor, I find his losing the one ray of hope 
in an otherwise forlorn picture. However, 
Shapp’s campaign manager says the Repub- 
licans spent $5,400,000, and that hardly 
lightens my gloom.) Nelson Rockefeller spent 
at least this much in his successful 1966 re- 
election effort. More and more men of great 
wealth are going into politics, and this is not 
all bad; the Rockefellers, Harrimans, Ken- 
nedys and Scrantons have given distin- 
guished public service, just as I suspect 
Shapp might have. But we are approaching 
the point where only the wealthy, or those 
financed by special interests, will be able to 
serve. 

From these case histories, it can be seen 
that a candidate’s decision on his campaign 
finance arrangements may be the most im- 
portant one he makes—unless it’s the selec- 
tion of his public-relations firm. For the era 
of the political PR man has dawned with a 
vengeance. The best-known invention of this 
new breed of political expert is the “pack- 
aged candidate,” sold with the same Madison 
Avenue expertise that works so well for a 
new laxative or detergent. And, as you can 
imagine, this new political technology has no 
place for a Lincoln with principles, strong 
views and a desire to talk tough issues 
(“Oppose slavery? Hell, man, there goes half 
the electorate.“) Today's PR man would 
laugh Honest Abe all the way to the elevator. 

The new technique eliminates risk taking. 
Before a single thing is done, the PR firm 
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conducts a market survey to find out not 
what the country needs but what a majority 
of voters at this fleeting moment think they 
want, Then the candidate is presented with 
a carefully selected list of positions he is 
supposed to take. Thereafter, an appropriate 
“image” is sold to the public with slogans, 
jingles, billboards and all the rest. As one 
commentator said, this is like polling high 
school students to find out which courses are 
easiest and most fun, then drafting the cur- 
riculum accordingly. 

An important part of this package tech- 
nique is to avoid all debates and all but 
the blandest speeches. Hal Evry, a highly suc- 
cessful Los Angeles PR man, says: “Clients 
who campaign least win the most votes.” 
Last year, he boasted about one client, a 
political unknown with no organized support, 
who was elected without making a single 
speech or shaking a single hand. His entire 
campaign consisted of billboard posters, 
newspaper ads, telegrams and handbills pro- 
claiming, three cheers for Pat Milligan. He 
had enough money, and he won, 

The major Federal law governing elections, 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, is a farce. 
Despite regular violations of its letter and 
spirit, there has never been a candidate or a 
political committee prosecuted under its pro- 
visions. The Justice Department isn’t about 
to start, either. This law limits spending in 
Congressional elections to $5000 for each 
candidate. As my able colleague Representa- 
tive Jim Wright of Texas wrote recently: “If 
I told you I had never spent more than 
$5000 in a House race, I'd be a hypocrite, And 
if I actually had spent so little in my first 
race, I'd never have been elected.” 

The ineffectiveness of this law is apparent 
by noting three gigantic loopholes: First, it 
doesn't cover primaries—the real fights in 
many states. In primaries, the sky is the 
limit. Second, the $5000 limit doesn’t apply 
to expenditures for such “extraneous” items 
as printing, postage, telephone and tele- 
graph expenses, travel or speechwriting. 
This is like telling your wife that her use of 
the department-store charge account is lim- 
ited to $100 per month except for hats, 
dresses, fur coats and shoes—on which there 
is no limit. As if these loopholes weren't big 
enough, there is an even bigger one. It re- 
lieves me of any duty to report—or to have 
anyone else reporte—expenditures of a Udall 
for Congress Campaign Committee. The 
phony explanation. of course, is that I don’t 
really know what my committee is up to. 
And there is no Federal law limiting what 
it may spend. 

Congressmen, aspirants to unseat them, 
lobbyists, businessmen, ordinary citizens— 
all of us are caught up in a financial web. 
Suppose you are a freshman member of Con- 
gress. It’s 1968. You have worked hard at 
your job, studied issues, tried in every way 
to represent your district fairly and dili- 
gently. You've learned the ropes and you 
would like to continue. What must you do? 
If your district is anything like mine (and 
not beset with even higher costs), you’ve got 
to lay your hands on something like $25,000 
to $40,000. Either that or your new political 
career will go down the drain. 

Or suppose a young lawyer or businessman, 
equally sincere and honest, decides to run 
against you. He’s a prisoner, too. He may be- 
lieve he can do a better job. He may think 
your policies are bad for the country. What 
must he do? For him, money is even more 
important. He needs “name identification,” 
because he’s a newcomer, But he might as 
well save his money, shoes and breath un- 
less he can raise $30,000 to $50,000. My ques- 
tion to you is: Where would you go to get 
this kind of money? Seriously. 

Of course, even these amounts are small 
potatoes in some Congressional districts. And 
if you want to be a Senator from New York 
or the governor of California, the cause is 
almost hopeless without a kitty of literally 
millions. Which brings us to the great new 
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phenomenon in American politics—the su- 
perstar candidate. Because it costs so much 
to create name identification, particularly 
in the big races with large constituencies, 
someone figured out that there would be in- 
herent advantages to fielding candidates who 
had already achieved fame in other activi- 
tles—especially show business and sports. Al- 
ready we have elected several such men to 
high office. 

Some people are inclined to pass off the 
election of actors George Murphy (to the 
United States Senate) and Ronald Reagan 
(to the California governorship) as aber- 
rations of a zany state that has produced 
both Disneyland and Gold Diggers of 1933. 
I don’t think the phenomenon can be dis- 
missed that easily. This is surely the wave of 
the future in an increasingly large and mo- 
bile electorate. 

Other examples come to mind. Except for 
the Goldwater debacle, Oklahoma might well 
have sent football coach Bud Wilkinson to 
the Senate. And except for a bathroom acci- 
dent, Ohio might have done the same for 
astronaut John Glenn, Congressman Bob Ma- 
thias of California, the great Olympic decath- 
lon champion, won with a big majority in 
his first try last year. “It’s not that people 
voted for me because I was an athlete,” he 
told a reporter, “but what did help was that 
people knew my name. Look what other can- 
didates spend just to get their names publi- 
cized. The two Olympic gold medals were the 
most important contributions to my cam- 
paign fund.” 

I don't contend that we must elect only 
lawyers or those with prior political experi- 
ence to high office, but as long as it costs 
millions to get name identification, I’m afraid 
there will be a tendency to pass over able but 
lesser-known candidates who offer nothing 
but a capacity for effective public service. 
The famous names of show business and 
sports will get the nod. 

Although neither side wants it—in any 
race—escalation is the order of the day. I 
would be happy, for example, to limit my 
spending in the 1968 campaign to $10,000. 
I would even stay at this figure and let my 
challenger spend $15,000, If I knew we were 
both tightly limited to these amounts. He 
might be willing, too, but it never works out 
that way. Things quickly get out of hand. 

My advisors will call me in Washington: 
“You'd better adjourn and get out here. Your 
opponent is campaigning like crazy.” They 
tell me he has put up 60 billboards, each 
averaging about $80 to $100 per month. They 
insist we get billboards, too, and $5,000 is 
gone. They tell me he has contracted for 
$6,000 worth of television time and $3,000 in 
radio spots. We buy TV and radio time. Tak- 
ing the initiative, we run two full-page news- 
paper ads in Tucson (at $1,200 each) and in 
three smaller out-of-town dailies (about $200 
each). He answers. I learn of the opposition’s 
direct-mail campaign to reach every voter 
(up to $18,000 for a single mailing). Do we 
meet this? Probably—if we can. As the elec- 
tion nears, my opponent, sensing victory, 
raises the ante—two more full-page ads and 
ten extra television spots. We think we're 
ahead, but we can’t be sure. Another $3,000 
down the drain. 

Thus it ever goes. Few candidates can make 
a budget and stick to it. Each candidate’s 
budget is made by his opponent, and by the 
fears of what might be coming next. In 
most of the 434 other Congressional districts, 
the story will be repeated. Candidates need 
money; in most cases, they don’t have it. It 
must come from friends, relatives, supporters 
and the party faithful. And by virtue of 
this sick and dangerous system, much of it 
inevitably will come from special-interest 
groups with an ax to grind. 

An ax to grind, yes—and yet I suppose I 
would not be giving you a complete or a fair 
picture if I left it at that. Even special-inter- 
est groups are a part of our American sys- 
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tem. The Constitution guarantees the people 
the right to petition their Government, and 
this right doesn’t belong to Aunt Mary in 
Spokane or to the lonely pensioner in Ari- 
zona. It belongs to labor unions, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American Bee- 
keeping Federation, the Sierra Club and 
thousands of other organizations composed of 
citizens directly affected by the taxes the 
Government levies, the money it spends, the 
laws it passes or defeats. As government 
grows, so do the stakes in influencing public 
policy; how and where the Federal Govern- 
ment spends more than 100 billion dollars 
this year can mean jobs and prosperity—or 
unemployment and depression—for whole 
communities and occupational groups. 

It’s the honorable lobbyist’s job to influ- 
ence, by legal means, the decisions of the 
Government. And it’s a lot easier to have 
favorable decisions made for your group if 
candidates are elected who believe in your 
legislative program. The problem is with the 
candidate who—perhaps against his better 
judgment but out of financial pressure— 
wakes up on election morning in bed with 
one of these special-interest groups. 

But back to our hypothetical campaign. 
Suppose you’re the lucky winner. Even more 
luckily, you find that your campaign dona- 
tions equaled your expenditures. You as- 
sume you are going to Washington with that 
fat $30,000 salary and all those huge expense 
accounts the press likes to write about. Your 
money troubles—you think—are over. 

This is a cruel joke. Your troubles have 
just begun. You're not joining the jet set— 
it’s more like the debt set. Now, don’t get 
me wrong. I’m proud to be in Congress in 
these troubled times. I knew the salary when 
I ran and I have managed to get by reason- 
ably well. Most of my fellow citizens earn 
far less. It’s kind of laughable to “poor- 
mouth” with a $30,000 salary, and I’m not 
asking for sympathy. But I do ask for under- 
standing. 

What does it cost to be a Congressman? 
In the first place, you find that your $30,000 
salary doesn't go as far as you thought it 
would. With two homes to maintain, more 
clothes to buy and higher prices than you 
paid back home, you discover it’s really the 
equivalent, in standard-of-living terms, of 
about $20,000 in Topeka, Tulsa or Tucson. As 
for those fat allowances you read about, you 
suddenly realize they cover only such things 
as electric typewriters, dictating machines, 
stamps, stationery, long-distance calls and 
staff salaries. You never even get to feel the 
money, and yet people back home imagine 
you're rolling in it. 

These allowances are regular operating 
costs, which a third vice-president of a dog- 
food company would take for granted. None 
of them puts any money in your pocket or 
any food on your table. Yet at least one news- 
paper chain regularly “exposes” the fact that 
published laws provide Congressmen with 
these “bonus” gratuities from an unknowing 
and hapless public. 

A Congressman has three kinds of ex- 
penses. Like every other citizen, he has to 
pay for food, clothing, the education of his 
children, life insurance, transportation and 
all the rest. Also, in common with all politi- 
cal candidates, he has campaign expenses. 
And unlike ordinary citizens, and unlike 
losing candidates, he has a whole range of 
semiofficial expenses, He has these only be- 
cause he is a public official and, contrary to 
popular belief, almost none of them are paid 
by the taxpayers. 

Let's look at some of these semiofficial ex- 
penses. Every month, certain things are ex- 
pected and demanded of you if you are to 
represent the people of your district ade- 
quately and establish a record you can be 
proud of. They come from your pocketbook 
and they add up to $10,000 or $15,000 every 
year: 

Trips home. Until three months ago, I was 
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entitled to five Government-paid round trips 
to Arizona each year, but my constituents 
expected to see me a lot more often than 
that. Thus, to do my job adequately, I had 
to pay out about $2000 a year in additional 
air fare. Under a new law, I'll be able to make 
one Government-paid trip for each month 
Congress is in session, but I’ll continue to 
pay my own car-rental bills, hotel, and res- 
taurant expenses on those trips. I estimate 
my trips home will still cost me about $1000 
a year. 

Local office. In the Tucson Federal Build- 
ing, as a service to my constituents, I main- 
tain a two-room office. It gives me a base cî 
operations when I’m in Arizona and it pro- 
vides the people I represent with ready access 
to their Congressman. I get the rooms and a 
part-time staff courtesy of Uncle Sam; but 
part of the telephone expense, answering 
service, equipment and supplies are on me. 
Another $1500 a year down the drain. 

Public information. Every month or so, I 
try to write and publish an informational 
newsletter. It goes to 22,000 people who have 
asked to be on my mailing list. The exchange 
of views that it prompts enables me to do a 
better job. While Uncle Sam pays the post- 
age, I pay the printer about $250 per issue. 
Each year, I send a questionnaire to every 
one of the 175,000 addresses in my district 
and, again, I pay for the printing. Also the 
computerized tabulation. Debit MK. U. $3000. 
Still another part of this informational func- 
tion covers regular public-service radio and 
TV reports to stations in Arizona. Congress- 
men get a cheap price from the “plush” 
House recording studios; but even so, the 
bills run another $2500 per year. 

Miscellaneous expenses. On top of these 
items, a Senator or a Congressman has con- 
stituents to entertain, within-the-state 
travel to be paid for, official dinners to attend 
and a duty to contribute to most of the or- 
ganized (and some of the most unorganized) 
charities you've ever heard of. More money 
gone. 

All these things are semiofficial, because, 
you don’t legally have to do any of them. 
And let’s face the fact that if they are done 
right, they may help you get reelected; they 
have a political aspect, too. 

Remember the famous $18,000 Nixon Fund 
of 1952? These are the things it was estab- 
lished to cover. I frankly never quite under- 
stood all the fuss about the California busi- 
nessmen who gave $250 each to make up this 
fund for Senator Richard Nixon. Each of 
them could have given Nixon more than 
this—and probably did—for his regular cam- 
paign expenses. At that time, a Senator made 
$15,000 a year; and out of his salary, he was 
expected to do the kinds of things I have 
listed above. Although such funds are now 
out of style, the expenditures they were in- 
tended to cover are still with us. And they’re 
escalated, too. 

If you are the winner in your race and 
you're lucky, you may have a modest surplus 
of campaign funds for these purposes, 
Wealthy ancestors and the laws of inherit- 
ance can also turn the trick. If you have 
neither of these, you may have to go into 
your salary and savings—and perhaps resort 
to one of the quaint rites and ceremonies 
that have evolved to meet the financial needs 
of our political system. 

On his way to jail, the notorious robber 
Willie Sutton was asked by a reporter why 
he robbed banks. Because that’s where the 
money is,” he answered. Where is the money 
for all the political campaigns in this coun- 
try—and for all of the semiofficial expenses 
I have talked about? Because of the inflated 
costs of campaigning and serving in public 
office, an elaborate system of raising money 
has grown up. 

Heading the list of these rites is the testi- 
monial dinner. From John F. Kennedy to 
Barry Goldwater, nearly every political can- 
didate in modern times (including this 
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writer, on a single occasion) has used this 
device. Its time-honored features include a 
famous speaker to draw a crowd, bunting and 
partisan oratory, rubber chicken or drab 
roast beef and a price tag of $25 to $500 per 
plate. It's a dangerous diet in more ways than 
one; but given the present state of affairs, it’s 
a proper, legitimate and usually effective 
fund-raising device—if the proceeds are used 
(as I have used them) strictly for campaign 
or semiofficial expenses. Former Senator Paul 
Douglas, one of the most honest and frugal 
men ever to serve in Congress, has called this 
kind of testimonial the “most effective and 
decent device that has yet been developed.” 
But the testimonial dinner is a deplorable 
device if used (as I understand Senator Dodd 
has acknowledged doing) to raise money for 
a new house, suit, car, wedding or family 
vacation. 

Another variation of this game is the party 
gala held each year or so in Washington by 
the Democratic and Republican national 
committees. Tickets are usually $100 to $500, 
and as many as 5000 businessmen, lobbyists, 
ambitious upper-level bureaucrats and party 
faithful crowd the hall to see, hear and touch 
the party greats. A successful night will bring 
in $500,000, or maybe two or three times that. 

There are other popular rituals. For ex- 
ample, there are the President’s Club (for 
Democrats) and the Booster's Club (for Re- 
publicans). A $1000 to $10,000 donation will 
get you an autographed picture of Johnson 
or Eisenhower and perhaps an invitation to 
the White House or Gettysburg. I think the 
American people ought to be outraged at a 
system that requires our Presidents, ex-Presi- 
dents and Presidential candidates to resort 
to such demeaning devices. 

Yet another popular ritual is the Washing- 
ton cocktail party. A fund-raising event in 
one's home state is at least aimed at local 
money. But the $25-to-$100 Washington cock- 
tail party levels its guns at the Capitol Hill 
lobbyists, and it’s always “R.S.V.P.” As I've 
noted, the invitees are mostly legitimate rep- 
resentatives of trade associations, unions and 
business groups. They have constituents, too, 
and their constituents expect them to know 
the lawmakers and have their ear. The sys- 
tem traps them just as much as it does the 
politician, for failure to attend a function for 
the chairman of an important committee 
may not go unnoticed. Some of these trade 
representatives receive up to 100 such invi- 
tations a year. 

Then there is the local finance committee. 
The candidate and his finance chairman com- 
pile a list of a few hundred local business- 
men, friends and others who might con- 
tribute in the $25-to-$200 range. These 
names are placed on cards, in the best Com- 
munity Chest tradition. A group of 40 to 50 
solicitors comes to lunch or breakfast with 
the candidate. Hopefully, each will take on 
the job of contacting five to ten prospects. 
In my case, this drive generally nets $10,000 
to $15,000, I must say, I have always been 
proud of the caliber and diversity of the 
Arizonans who come to my aid—business 
and professional people, fellow lawyers, Dem- 
ocrats and a surprising number of Republi- 
cans. There are few of these people who give 
from other than decent, honorable motives 
or who ask more than that I do a conscien- 
tious job as their Congressman. I would say 
98 percent—at least—of my donors never 
ask for help of any kind. These are the peo- 
ple who keep both parties in business, but 
the burdens on all of us grow heavier each 
year. 

Finally, there are small-donor solicitations. 
Nearly everyone agrees that big contributors 
tend to obligate candidates, and that there- 
fore a large number of small contributors is 
preferable. However, this is easier to preach 
than to practice. Few such efforts succeed. 
Of every 100 Americans, 95 have never con- 
tributed to any political candidate. 

Early in my Congressional career, I had the 
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optimistic belief that I could gradually build 
a base of one-to-ten-dollar contributors who 
eventually would provide all the financial 
support I needed, I even designed a return 
envelope with a little hole into which con- 
tributors could fit “George Washington's pic- 
ture.” The idea has been widely copied by 
other Congressmen and it has succeeded far 
beyond most other mail campaigns. I’m 
proud that 1500 people thought enough of 
me last year to send back my envelopes with 
green bills enclosed, but the $5200 they gave 
($4000 after expenses) is far short of the 
$22,000 I spent, 

How did the American people allow them- 
selves to become mired in this ruinously ex- 
pensive and dangerous financial swamp? 
There are many answers, but two are espe- 
cially important: population and television. 

Congressman Abe Lincoln served perhaps 
40,000 people—a smaller number than the 
constituency of an Arizona state senator to- 
day. Personal contacts were important; 
money was not. False images were hard to 
create. Today, I represent nearly 550,000 peo- 
ple, and I couldn’t shake every voter’s hand 
if I did nothing else until the next election. 
Thus, along with my opponent, I must spend 
money for mail, radio, television, newspaper 
ads and all the rest. 

Television, of course, is the big new factor 
shoving campaign costs out of sight. The 
Federal Communications Commission re- 
ports that $35,000,000 was spent in the 1964 
campaign just for radio and TV. By 1968, 
the PR boys will demand ads in “living color,” 
and costs will rise even more. If you're run- 
ning for governor of Arizona and want to 
buy just one 20-second spot (now you see it, 
now you don’t) in prime time on each of 
the state’s ten commercial TV stations, you 
shell out $1000. In New York, the same 
quickie commercial would cost you $2500—on 
just one station, I shudder to think what a 
package of such spots would cost. 

All of this might be worth it if we were 
using TV’s great potential for political edu- 
cation and debate. When TV became com- 
mon, political scientists predicted a national 
political revival—with Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates in every living room. But this great 
potential has been perverted. Lincoln and 
Douglas would be lucky today to get on after 
Monday Night at the Movies, and even then, 
they would have to compete with Johnny 
Carson or Joey Bishop—or both. In truth, 
TV has drastically lowered the intellectual 
quality of our campaigns. One Congressional 
candidate's chief TV commercial revealed 
him in an apron taking cookies out of the 
oven. Election year 1966 was, more than any- 
thing else, the year of the 20-second spot 
and the singing political jingle. Sadly, 86 per- 
cent of all political radio and TV money last 
year went for spots—so brief they precluded 
any discussion of issues. 

Every two years, when I meet with my 
television experts, I regularly insist that 
some of my money go for half-hour seg- 
ments to talk issues or to answer questions. 
We've tried it my way once or twice, but 
usually I lose out to the pros, who claim 
(rightly) that these programs don't make 
votes. Viewers will submit to a spot inserted 
in a favorite program; but if a 30-minute 
show is pre-empted, most folks will com- 
plain bitterly and then tune you out for 
The Beverly Hillbillies, 

The end result of this thinking can be 
found in the text of one of my own 20-second 
spots from the 1966 campaign. Here it is, 
in its intellectual entirety: 

“ANNOUNCER. This man has become one 
of the most dynamic leaders in Congress. 
He's won the respect of both parties, He's 
led the fight for the things Arizona must 
have for today and for the future. Arizona 
can be proud of him. Mo Udall, our man in 
Washington—let’s keep him there. Paid for by 
the Udall Campaign Committee.” 

That little gem cost my supporters about 
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$65 every time it went on the air. It isn’t 
very enlightening, but it works—and this is 
what we've come to. By now you may under- 
stand why, if I had my way, I would pass 
drastic laws j this whole system. 
Here, in a nutshell, is what I think we need: 

1. Rigid, enforceable, reasonable limits on 
the costs of all campaigns, including pri- 
maries. If committees are allowed, their ex- 
penditures should be included in the totals 
allowed. One man, designated by the candi- 
date, would be responsible for reporting all 
receipts and expenditures. All spending for 
a candidate, except that authorized and re- 
ported by this fiscal agent, would be a crimi- 
nal offense. 

2. Federal financing of some campaign 
costs, 

8. Complete public disclosure of all cam- 
paign expenditures and contributors. 

4. Free radio and TV time for candidates 
to present their views and to debate issues, 

5. Shorter general election campaigns. 

6. Tax credits and deductions to encourage 
and legitimatize broad-based, private finan- 
cial support of elections. 

7. A meaningful, enforceable code of 
ethics for members of Congress—to include 
guidelines determining the propriety of 
gifts, testimonial dinners, special funds and 
the like. 

8. Periodic financial statements required 
of all Representatives and Senators covering 
all outside income, gifts, legal fees and busi- 
ness interests. Senator Dirksen says that 
such a law would make Congressmen “sec- 
ond-class citizens.” I’ve voluntarily printed 
these things and a summary of my assets and 
investments in the Congressional Record. 
It’s not particularly pleasant to lay your per- 
sonal affairs before the public, but I feel bet- 
ter having done it—first-class, in fact. 

I have also introduced legislation aimed 
at achieving most of these objectives, Be- 
cause my suggestions are sharply different. 
from present practices, they deserve some 
discussion. ; 

I don’t anticipate much argument—out- 
side of Congress—on several of my proposals, 
I suppose nearly everyone would be in fayor 
of reducing the waste of political campaigns. 
But Federal financing? I can hear some of the 
reactions now. “After all the money you 
extract from us for Federal pork-barrel proj- 
ects, now you're going to have us pay for 
your campaigns, too.“ I would answer that 
the public already pays—and it's a staggering 
price, in terms of legislative and administra- 
tive actions that serve the interests of big 
contributors and lobbyists. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, more than 
50 years ago, advocated financing Federal 
elections out of the Federal treasury, and 
his arguments make even more sense in the 
day of color TV. In a Congressional contest, 
my plan would work like this: The Govern- 
ment would deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States to my credit and to that 
of my opponent or opponents a drawing ac- 
count equal to ten cents for each registered 
voter in the district. In present terms, this 
would amount to perhaps $18,000. The can- 
didates would never see or touch this money, 
but companies that provide printing, broad- 
casting, mailing and similiar services could 
submit sworn vouchers to the U.S. Treasurer 
for payment. Coupled with this would be a 
limit of $10,000 that each candidate could 
spend from his own or contributed funds, 
thereby reducing drastically the dependence 
on big contributors. To qualify, a candidate 
would have had to be nominated by a bona 
fide party polling an aggregate of at least 
15 percent of the total votes in a primary 
election. 

As additional public support for the can- 
didates, I would permit each of them to 
submit to the Government Printing Office 
a pamphlet outlining his qualifications and 
views. These pamphlets would be printed at 
public expense and would be delivered free 
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by the Post Office Department to every voter. 
This proposal is similar to Arizona law, which 
provides for public printing and distribution 
of pro and con ar ts on referendums 
and initiative propositions appearing on the 
ballot. 

Also, I would put the great potential of 
television and radio to work for cleaner, 
better and more enlightening campaigns. 
The airwaves belong to the public. Every two 
years I would require stations, which use 
these airwaves for profit, to grant a reason- 
able amount of free prime time to candidates 
for debate and discussion, in segments of not 
less than 15 minutes. Candidates desiring 
spot announcements or additional program 
time could buy more within the financial 
limitations above. 

In the U.S. Senate races, the same proce- 
dures would apply. The public money spent 
would be ten cents for each voter in the 
state, or $250,000, whichever is less. The lim- 
its on private contributions would be $5000 
times the number of Congressional districts 
in the state. While these figures may seem 
small compared with the huge sums now 
spent, I believe the introduction of partial 
public financing would provide the essential 
element of control previously lacking. 

Many of the present evils in our system re- 
sult from secrecy—about who is giving 
money, where it is spent and whether it ends 
up in the Congressman’s pocket. Contrary to 
popular belief, hidden gifts don't buy many 
votes—but many citizens think otherwise. 
Doctors, oilmen, labor leaders, lobbyists of 
all kinds ought to have the right to help 
candidates whose policies they approve. But 
the public at large has a right to know where 
the campaign money is coming from and 
where it goes. 

Thus, my proposals would bring the spot- 
light of publicity to bear on all aspects of 
political finance: who gave contributions, or 
things of value, how the money was spent, 
which Senator used campaign or testimonial- 
dinner funds for personal purposes, and all 
the rest. With this information, unconfused 
by saturation image“ campaigns, the public 
could yote more intelligently. 

A three-week vacation costs more than a 
one-week vacation. One of the basic reasons 
for the escalating costs of campaigns is their 
interminable length. In some states, John 
Q. Public is now harassed from April to No- 
vember every election year. The British do a 
better job in three or four weeks. While we 
can’t outlaw handshaking or free speech, 
there are two things we can do. A bill I have 
introduced would prohibit the national par- 
ties from holding their Presidential nominat- 
ing conventions before September first. This 
wou'd shorten the campaigns substantially. 
I would also like to see a 90-percent tax on 
any general-election advertising appearing 
before October first of an election year. If 
the voter can’t be convinced in five weeks, 
it seems to me he can’t be persuaded in 10 
or 20, 

Federal tax laws now permit deductions for 
gifts to churches, educational institutions, 
research foundations, fraternal and charita- 
ble organizations. But campaign donations 
by private citizens have no dignity under 
our laws. This contributes to the prevailing 
attitude that there is something wrong or 
corrupt about politics and contributing to 
political campaigns. I think establishing 
clean, broadly supported political campaigns 
is just as important to the future of this 
country as conquering cancer, supporting 
our churehes and colleges or financing our 
Elks and Moose. 

In 1966, Senator Russell Long succeeded 
in attaching to an unrelated tax bill a rider 
allowing for “tax credit” financing of Presi- 
dential campaign expenses. This year, the 
Senate reversed itself and apparently wiped 
out any hope of including such a feature on 
1967 income-tax forms. Had this reversal not 
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occurred, each taxpayer would have been 
granted a one-dollar tax credit (reduction in 
his tax) provided he checked a square indi- 
cating he was earmarking that dollar for a 
national campaign fund to be divided be- 
tween or among major parties in the Presi- 
dential race. 

While this plan had many flaws (it gave 
too much advantage to candidates of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties, as com- 
pared with new parties that might come 
along) and perhaps deserved its fate, the 
basic idea was good. It would have freed 
Presidential elections from many existing 
evils. I hope further thought will be given to 
making it workable. One refinement I might 
suggest would be for the taxpayer, having 
checked the square, to receive one dollar in 
scrip that then could be given to the party 
or candidate of his choice. This would put 
all present and possible parties on an equal 
footing. 

A bill I have introduced would give a direct 
tax credit up to ten dollars for small con- 
tributors and, beyond that, would permit tax- 
payers to deduct from their total income up 
to $1,000 paid out in political donations. I be- 
lieve such an incentive is necessary if we are 
going to have a chance of broadening in the 
base of political fund raising to include more 
ordinary citizens or ordinary means. 

I am modestly hopeful that the House of 
Representatives will take some action this 
year to establish meaningful guidelines for 
members, a code of ethics and mandatory 
disclosure of income and assets. These steps 
would be the product of labors by a new 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct. 
Something like this committee could also 
serve as a watchdog over national elections. 

For many years, we have had the bipartisan 
National Fair Campaign Practices Committee. 
This unofficial organization has done much 
to encourage clean campaigns. Enlarging on 
this idea, I would create a permanent Na- 
tional Commission on Campaign Finance and 
Procedure, composed of prominent persons 
from both parties. It would watch the new 
system, see how it works and prevent abuses, 
investigate charges of election misconduct by 
candidates and national parties, recom- 
mend new legislation as needed and en- 
courage and police voluntary agreements be- 
tween candidates who want to avoid escala- 
tion of the kind I have described. 

There you have it—a set of drastic changes 
that could breathe new life into American 
politics and recapture our political system 
from the money-changers. I frankly doubt 
that any less drastic changes will do the job. 
And, as a political realist, I know that changes 
of this kind won't come easily. We'll soon dis- 
cover, Im sure, that the present system has 
some pretty strong defenders among groups 
enjoying its benefits. 

But gloom and doom are not my meat. I 
have always been one who believed that the 
needs of our nation can be met if we face up 
to them. And I truly believe we must face up 
to them if we are to continue to have a Gov- 
ernment even remotely responsive to the 
public it serves. I don’t suppose Bobby Baker, 
Adam. Powell and Thomas Dodd will go down 
in history as great heroes. But the storms 
they generated by their actions just might 
awaken the public to the need for sweeping 
changes in our archaic system of financing 
and conducting elections. If this happens, 
these unfortunate men, unwittingly, will 
have performed an important public service. 


A BRAVE, YOUNG AMERICAN SOL- 
DIER AND HIS UNSELFISH FAMILY 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, in recent days 
the trend toward draft dodging has been 
on the increase. I think that it is there- 
fore particularly appropriate to take note 
of the many young Americans who are 
heroically and voluntarily serving our 
Nation in Vietnam. The following edi- 
torial on KLIF Radio in Dallas, Tex., 
illustrates the story of one such brave 
young American soldier and his unselfish 
family: 

KLIF EDITORIAL: A STATEMENT OF EDITORIAL 
OPINION 


In these days of snivelling draft dodgers 
and placard carriers, it is heartening to hear 
the story of Franklin Beggs of Gadsden, Ala- 
bama. It is a story the draft dodgers will not 
understand. . . it won't make sense to them. 
But to Americans who still salute the 
flag, and remember the stuff of which our 
country is made, the story of Franklin Beggs 
is inspirational. In 1965, Franklin Beggs was 
25, married, the father of a young son, suc- 
cessful in his community. But there was a 
war going on—in Viet Nam—and Beggs 
reaized his duty to fight for his country. 
The Army couldn't take him, though, be- 
cause he had one too many dependents. 
Beggs and his wife Linda talked long into the 
night. . . and agreed they would divorce 
one another, then re-marry after Beggs was 
signed up. Beggs went to war. His wife Linda 
helped keep the family going by working as 
a singer in a trio with two sisters. United 
States Warrant Officer Franklin Beggs fought 
that war, and a grateful nation awarded him 
two Distinguished Flying Crosses, a Bronze 
Star, Air Medal with Oak Leaf Clusters, 
Army Commendation Medal for Valor, and 
the Purple Heart. Last Thursday night Beggs ` 
came home .. alive and healthy. But he's 
only on leave . . and soon goes back to 
Viet Nam. Franklin Beggs of Gadsden, Ala- 
bama—who gave up family, community and 
safety—will return to fight. May God see him 
home again safely. As I said, it’s a story the 
draft dodgers won't understand. KLIF does 
understand, and we salute Franklin Beggs, 
27, U.S. Army Warrant Officer. A man with 
honor! 


EDUCATION IS THE ROAD TO 
FREEDOM, SECURITY, AND PROS- 
PERITY 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, a dol- 
lar spent on education today means a 
thousand dollars saved on welfare in the 
next generation. 

Education is the road to freedom, se- 
curity, and prosperity. 

Our first obligation to the youngsters 
of today is to provide a sound moral ed- 
ucation, for morality is the cohesive fab- 
rie of the entire social structure. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing today 
a bill to provide tax exemptions for ed- 
ueational expenses—a tax exemption 
for funds spent for higher education, 
either in family, or in the form of con- 
tributions to scholarship funds. 

In recent years the costs of higher ed- 
ucation have been advancing rapidly, 
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and have placed a heavy burden on both 
parents and students. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
has been attempting to assist education 
by ever-increasing appropriations. My 
proposal is to allow a proper tax exemp- 
tion for educational expenses, and thus 
reduce the demand for Federal aid to ed- 
ucation. 

I feel that when someone spends a 
large sum of money to provide himself 
or his children with a higher education, 
he is spending money in the national in- 
terest, and it is only fair that the Nation 
try to ease his burden through our tax 
laws. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, today I 
enter a bill that will provide a tax credit 
for higher education. Basically, my bill 
provides a 100-percent tax credit on the 
first $200 which is spent on a person’s 
education; 75 percent on the next $300, 
and finally, 25 percent of the next $1,000. 

As an individual reaches a higher tax 
bracket, the tax credit will be greater to 
him in proportion to an individual in a 
lower tax bracket. In order to help equal- 
ize the benefits among different tax 
brackets, I am providing for a 1-percent 
reduction from the tax credit for those 
earning an adjusted gross income in ex- 
cess of $25,000. 

The credit is available to anyone who 
pays the specified expenses for someone 
trying to obtain a higher education. It 
is available to students who are trying to 
put themselves through school. It is 
available to parents helping their chil- 
dren through college, and it will be avail- 
able to other persons who contribute 
help. This measure would help to create 
individual scholarships in that the donor 
would receive a tax credit, and colleges 
could well use this provision to encour- 
age their alumni to help some deserving 
student. 

I am well aware of the fact that a col- 
lege education is not the only form 
of additional training and education 
needed. Our advanced technology creates 
an unending need for upgrading the 
skills of these engaged in industry and 
science. It would be discriminatory to 
help only students attending college. Un- 
der my bill any person attending a post- 
secondary school such as business, trade, 
technical, and other vocational institu- 
tions would be qualified for the credit. 

There are many students in college 
today who are receiving full or partial 
scholarships. The median family income 
of students receiving scholarships is 
$8,436. Most State-supported colleges 
have a tuition of less than $600. My pro- 
posal would furnish a maximum tax 
credit of $675. The assistance from the 
tax credit measure could release schol- 
arships for the benefit of those in greater 
need. 

In my own State, Georgia, there are 
many outstanding institutions of higher 
learning. Included in the Fourth District 
are Georgia State College and De Kalb 
Junior College. Georgia State’s tuition 
for three quarters is $315 for residents of 
Georgia, and De Kalb Junior College’s 
tuition for two trimesters is $220 for 
residents of De Kalb County. 

My bill would provide a $296.25 tax 
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credit for any Georgia citizen who de- 
sired to attend Georgia State. 

Also, a tax credit of $215 would be 
provided for all those De Kalb County 
residents who desire to attend De Kalb 
Junior College. Thus, under my plan, 
any resident of my State who wishes to 
attend these institutions, and has the 
academic background, may do so. 

Those college students who are work- 
ing in order to pay for their college edu- 
cation will receive a larger rebate from 
the Internal Revenue Service under the 
tax credit. This rebate will give them 
additional funds which they need so 
badly to pay for food and clothing. 

Our Nation today is confronted by 
many thousands of frustrated youngsters 
who are unable to obtain higher educa- 
tion because of the cost involved. 

My bill helps promote the American 
ideal of helping those who desire to help 
themselves, without any interference 
from the Federal Government. 

I feel it is very important for these 
ambitious young people to attempt to 
obtain an education by themselves, in- 
stead of having to rely on Government 
training, or some other federally spon- 
sored program. 

Thus, my bill will allow the individual 
to provide for his own education with- 
out seeking the help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I therefore urge the House to give this 
measure prompt and careful considera- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 


POLISH WEAPONS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, news- 
papers today show World War II weap- 
ons captured last week near Saigon. 

This revelation underscores the impor- 
tance of the amendment accepted by the 
House on August 25, which would sus- 
pend most-favored-nation status until 
Poland stops sending arms to our enemy. 
The amendment was dropped last week 
by House-Senate conferees after admin- 
istration pressure. 

The captured weapons, some of them 
manufactured by the United States, un- 
doubtedly were shipped to Vietnam by 
the Polish regime from lend-lease stock- 
piles left over from World War II. 

Poland is the only Government which 
has admitted publicly that it has sup- 
plied World War II weapons to our 
enemy. It is also the only country pres- 
ently getting the advantage of most- 
favored-nation status under our tariff 
laws which is admittedly supplying them 
weapons of whatever vintage. 

In its issue of Friday, July 28, the For- 
eign Broadcast Information Service, a 
publication of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, carried the text of a speech in 
Warsaw to the General Staff Academy by 
Marion Spychalski, Minister of National 
Defense of Poland. In it, after villifying 
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the United States for its role in Viet- 
nam, he is quoted as stating: 

In & way we, Poland, are participating in 
this war by lending assistance to the Viet- 
namese people, and the same weapons with 
which we fought during World War II are 
now used in Vietnam. These weapons, obso- 
lete under our conditions, prove of excellent 
value in the hands of people who are dedi- 
cated to the cause and who have learned in 
action how to use them effectively. 


On June 25 an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Warsaw carried a report in- 
dicating that Poland was supplying mili- 
tary weapons to our enemy. Zenon Klisz- 
ko, a member of the Communist Party 
politburo and an influential leader of 
the Polish Government, was quoted as 
saying: 

We are glad that Polish guns are bringing 
concrete results to you in your fight. We are 


giving and will continue to give material, 
political, and military aid. 


While in Hanoi, Mr. Kliszko addressed 
a Hanoi antiaircraft unit armed with 
equipment furnished by Polish workers 
which he said was responsible for shoot- 
ing down or damaging 40 U.S. planes. 

On September 10, at the very time 
when the House-Senate conferees were 
debating my amendment, three Polish 
ships were docked in Haiphong—unload- 
ing their cargo, which may well have 
included arms like those captured last 
week. 

While on the one hand the adminis- 
tration is seeking to bring the conflict in 
Vietnam to a halt, on the other it wants 
to continue trade advantage to a coun- 
try supplying weapons to our enemy. 

The time has come to put a stop to 
such a double standard. Poland has been 
benefiting to the tune of some $50 mil- 
lion annually from the most-favored-na- 
tion status. In 1962, U.S. Congress voted 
to suspend MFN to Poland because of 
its shipments of planes and helicopters to 
Cuba and because it mobilized its armed 
forces during the Berlin crisis. We should 
suspend MFN again, this time until Po- 
land stops arming our enemy. 


WITHDRAWING HOUSE JOINT RES- 
OLUTION 859, URBAN MASS 
TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1964, 
FROM SUSPENSION CALENDAR 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
appreciative of the action of those in 
charge of the program in having with- 
drawn House Joint Resolution 859, a 
resolution to extend for 1 year the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964, from 
the Suspension Calendar today until 
such time as a rule can be granted and 
until such time as the troublesome para- 
graph 13(c) thereunder could be worked 
out. 

It is a paradox that another Depart- 
ment, and particularly the Amalgamated 
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Transit Workers, could be given veto 
power under the assumed interpreta- 
tion of this paragraph of this law. The 
cooperation of all concerned in holding 
this up from suspension, until we could 
either get amendments or a vote on it 
in the proper fashion and until the 
House could work its will, is indeed ap- 
preciated. 

This past weekend I sent a letter to 
Members of Congress detailing what I 
believe to be the failure of the Secretary 
of Labor to fairly administer section 
13(c) of the basic act dealing with the 
establishment of fair labor standards. 
It is my hope that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will look into 
the Secretary’s attempt to use section 
13(c) to establish new and previously 
nonexistent rights as a condition of gain- 
ing his approval for grant applications 
under this program. Otherwise a rule 
should be granted so that amendments 
can be offered to section 13(c) that 
would clarify the legislative intent, and 
to insure that administrative procedures 
comply with that intent. I insert at this 
point in the Recorp an editorial from 
the September 17 issue of the Spring- 
field, Mo., Leader-Press, and my letter 
to my colleagues: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 13, 1967. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: On Monday, October 16, 
1967, H.J. Res. 859 will come before the House 
under suspension of the rules. This House 
Joint Resolution will extend for one year 
Section 5 of the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964. 

This Act is administered by the Housing 
and Urban Development Department. How- 
ever, under Sec. 13(C) of the Act the ap- 
provai of labor standards must be made by 
the Secretary of Labor before a grant can 
be finalized by HUD to an applying city. 

Under the discretionary powers possessed 
by the Secretary of Labor he has, in effect, 
established the unreasonable practice of ob- 
taining the concurrence of the International 
Amalgamated Transit Workers Union before 
any grant is approved. 

The City Utilities of Springfield, Missouri 
applied to HUD for a grant to purchase new 
buses. The City Utilities is municipally owned 
and has been for over twenty years. Under 
Missouri Statute employees of municipally 
owned utilities may not enter into collective 
bargaining contracts. Therefore, since the 
City is prohibited by law from signing a col- 
lective bargaining contract with the Transit 
Workers Union, the Secretary of Labor re- 
pas to give his ancillary approval for the 
grant. 

This now leaves the City Utilities and the 
Labor Department at an impasse. It, in turn, 
places a burden upon the citizens of Spring- 
field who must suffer for lack of adequate 
public transportation. The people of Spring- 
field, as represented by their public-owned 
utility, have complied with all provisions of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act. To com- 
ply with the arbitrary and unreasonable de- 
mand of the Secretary of Labor, they must 
violate the very law that they had enacted 
by their representatives in the State Legis- 
lature. 

It is my belief that H.J. Res. 859 should 
not be approved under suspension of the 
rules, but that a rule should be obtained 
which would permit amendments that would 
clarify the legislative intent of Section 13(C) 
of the basic Act relating to labor standards, 
I urge your support of this position when 
H.J. Res. 859 is considered on the House 
Floor Monday. Attached is an editorial from 
the Springfield, Missouri LEADER PRESS of 
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Sunday, September 17, 1967 which calls at- 
tention to this gross injustice. 


Sincerely, 
Durwarp G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 
EDITORIAL REPRINT FROM SPRINGFIELD, MO., 
LEADER PRESS, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 
1967 


U.S. Taxpayers who do not belong to labor 
unions—and there still are a few of us left— 
will be unpleasantly surprised to learn that 
signature of a union contract is well on the 
way to becoming a prerequisite for the ap- 
proval of federal grants. 

This strange situation has been revealed 
to Springfieldians through federal non- 
action on the request of City Utilities for 
$294,333 in federal funds to provide air- 
conditioned bus service on all city routes. 
Checking on this long-pending application, 
CU learned it had been referred to the U.S. 
Department of Labor, under a section of the 
Federal Aid to Transit Act which specifies 
that federally aided projects shall have no 
detrimental effect upon employees. 

Since it is hard to see how the air-condi- 
tioning of the municipally owned bus fleet 
could in any way harm or inconvenience 
city bus drivers, CU officials made inquiry 
of the Department of Labor—and learned 
that the application had been referred to 
international offices of the Amalgamated 
Transit Union. 

And as they mulled over this interesting 
bit of information, a St. Louis representative 
of the union arrived in Springfield bearing 
a “proposed agreement” between the union 
and City Utilities—pledging not only the 
preservation of all existing CU union agree- 
ments and continued “collective bargaining,” 
but the arbitration of disputes and other 
procedures long forbidden to municipal gov- 
ernment agencies under Missouri law as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court. 

CU Manager Marvin Castleberry and At- 
torney John F, Carr traveled to Washington 
last week, spent a morning in the offices of 
an assistant secretary of labor—and were re- 
ferred by him, to an all-afternoon conference 
with the legal counsel for the Amalgamated 
Transit Union. 

Nobody, apparently, had the colossal nerve 
to tell the CU representative that a city must 
sign a union agreement to get federal tax 
money for this or any other project. The De- 
partment of Labor said it would continue to 
review the application. The union counsel 
said the agreement offered here was “the 
kind we like to get.” 

Mr. Castleberry brought home a set of 
“supplemental instructions to applicants” 
for transit grants suggesting that, “to assist 
the secretary” in his determination that proj- 
ects would not result in detriment to em- 
ployees, “normal procedure” would be to 
“negotiate agreements” to that effect with 
employee-representatives, 

We are very thankful that this suggestion 
is a part of administrative procedure, and 
not of the Aid to Transit Act. We suggest 
that the Secretary of Labor in at least nine- 
tenths of the projects which come before 
him, needs nothing more than ordinary in- 
telligence and common sense to determine 
that they will or will not imperil employees. 
If he needs any further assurance, he or his 
numerous assistants should secure it first- 
hand, from the employees and employers in- 
volved, rather than from the international 
offices of a labor union. As for the Spring- 
field project, we would point out that CU 
does NOT propose to substitute helicopters 
for buses, thus throwing bus drivers out of 
work. It does NOT propose to reduce the 
number of buses in the fleet or speed them 
up so that individual driver will be under 
any greater strain, or operate them by com- 
puter or electronic eye. It simply wants to 
air-condition them, so that passengers—and 
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presumably drivers also—can ride in greater 
comfort. Bus passengers these days include 
the elderly, working families for whom two 
automobiles are not economically feasible, 
students—and others whom the Federal gov- 
ernment through a variety of programs 
claims that it seeks to aid. Bus service in 
Springfield is better and cheaper than in 
many other cities today, because the system 
is municipally owned and therefore subsi- 
dized by the more profitable departments of 
City Utilities. The Springfield bus system 
would indeed seem an ideal recipient for fed- 
eral assistance. 

It is true that Missouri law forbids the 
signature of contracts with Union employees, 
but City Utilities has long negotiated with 
the unions, for the most part peacefully, to 
the end that its employees enjoy a pay scale 
comparable to that of private industry and 
well above that of general city government. 
We are pleased that representatives of Sen. 
Stuart Symington and Congressman Durward 
Hall attended conferences of Mr. Castleberry 
and Mr. Carr with the Department of Labor 
and the Amalgamated Transit Union in 
Washington last week. It is just possible that 
these gentlemen—and other members of 
Congress—were unaware of the preposterous 
position in which the department has placed 
itself, and of the suspicion which must sure- 
ly arise in the taxpayers mind that the in- 
dividual, unorganized citizen has hardly any 
rights and privileges left to him at all. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentlewoman from Washington 
(Mrs. May] may extend her remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
in his concern as to the glaring inequity 
in the Urban Mass Transportation Act. 

My colleagues may recall my bringing 
to their attention in the last Congress a 
similar situation at Yakima, Wash., in 
my congressional district. The privately 
operated bus company there was losing 
money, and it was forced to notify the 
city that with the expiration of their 
franchise, they would quit business. 

So that this city of nearly 50,000 per- 
sons would not be deprived of public 
transportation, the city arranged to take 
over the bus operation, and run it as a 
city expense. To finance the operation 
the city proposed a householder tax and 
applied for a grant from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

The Department cleared the grant of 
a little over $172,000 in all particulars ex- 
cept for section 13 (00 which was inserted 
into the act for the supposed purpose of 
protecting union workers. In the case of 
Yakima, the eight bus drivers, all union 
members when employed by the private 
bus company, were to have their hourly 
wages raised from $2 an hour to $2.40 
an hour as city employees. They were 
also to receive additional fringe benefits 
as city employees. 

Washington State law, as well as the 
charter under which the city of Yakima 
operates, would make it illegal for these 
employees to have a union shop contract 
as outlined in section 13(c). 

So, the Federal grant was not forth- 
coming. The bus drivers did not demand 
a union shop, the city was precluded by 
both its charter and State law, but the 
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Urban Mass Transportation Act is so in- 
flexible that the city was denied Federal 
assistance. 

Section 13(c), Mr. Speaker, has worked 
in this instance to discriminate against 
American labor by denying these bus 
drivers better jobs, and in fact, forcing 
them to look for work elsewhere. Section 
13(c) also denies the Federal assistance 
to deserving communities that need and 
have every right to expect such assist- 
ance. 

I am pleased to support the position 
of my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Price] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
Hatt] in protesting the interpretation of 
paragraph 13(c) of the Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964 as highly discrimina- 
tory and unfair to cities like Amarillo, 
Tex. 

Under Texas State laws, Amarillo and 
other Texas cities that operate their own 
transit systems as a public utility can- 
not comply with the requirements de- 
manded by the Secretary of Labor for 
approval of assistance grants for such 
transit systems. 

The city of Amarillo a year and a half 
ago was presented a 30-day discontinu- 
ance notice by the operator of a privately 
owned and operated transit system and 
also with a non-negotiable offer to sell 
the assets of the system to the city. The 
city declined the offer as exhorbitant, 
and instead, bought used buses and be- 
gan its own service at the end of the 
30-day notice period and has operated 
the service since. 

The city of Amarillo also applied for 
assistance from the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development under the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
which was approved except for approval 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Under the Secretary’s interpretation 
of paragraph 13(c) of the act, there was 
no way the city of Amarillo could com- 
ply. Texas State law forbids municipal 
employees to enter into a union shop 
contract as specified in section 13(c) so 
the city of Amarillo has had to continue 
its present operation because of the in- 
equity of this highly discriminatory sec- 
tion of the act. 

The city is in dire need of assistance to 
expand and modernize the system which 
last year operated at a considerable loss. 

I do not believe it was the intent of 
Congress to force a city to go back to a 
privately operated system which in this 
case, had failed, so that the city could 
comply with the union contract provi- 
sions as interpreted by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Neither do I believe it was the intent 
of Congress to force States to change 
their laws concerning State and mu- 
nicipal employees so that a city such as 
Amarillo could comply with the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s interpretation of the act. 

So I join my colleague from Missouri 
[Mr. HALL] in seeking amendment to 
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section 13(c) of the act which has re- 
sulted in denial to Amarillo, Tex., of the 
Federal assistance for such communities 
as Amarillo, Tex., which is certainly as 
much entitled to grants under the act as 
any other community. 


ANOTHER BOONDOGGLE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, still another 
example of the boondoggles that clutter 
the record of operations of the Agency 
for International Development has been 
brought to light. 

This latest one finds AID functionaries 
giving away a half million dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money to a Lebanese pro- 
moter who, apparently, had only to walk 
in the door over at the State Department 
and hold out his hand. 

Apparently nobody in the giveaway 
agency bothered to ask whether the 
school this individual was promoting 
even existed and sure enough, according 
to the account I have read, it did not. 

I understand the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has entered this case to do 
what the AID people should have done 
in the first place—find out who was do- 
ing what to who and why. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point a 
newspaper article outlining some of the 
points involved in this particular case: 

SWINDLE or AID FUNDS Is REPORTED IN 
LEBANON 

BEIRUT, LEBANON, September 29.—The U.S. 
government has been swindled out of $500,000 
to finance a Lebanese school that doesn’t 
exist, authoritative Lebanese sources re- 
ported today. 

They said the Agency for International 
Development (AID), on application of a 
Lebanese who said he owned a school here, 
sent half a million dollars worth of school 
equipment to Lebanon and part of it was 
sold for profit. 

The alleged swindle was discovered about 
10 days ago when an AID mission went look- 
ing for a supposedly thriving school and 
found only an empty house, the sources said. 

The U.S. Embassy Friday refused to con- 
firm or deny the report. “The entire case is 
now in hands of Lebanese judicial authori- 
ties,“ an Embassy spokesman said. 

Police said the school promoter, Michel 
Hayek, and his assistant, Fouad Semaan, had 
been arrested. 

The two men—who had told AID in Wash- 
ington their school included 350 students 
and would soon grow to 500—said they had 
sold some of the American equipment, the 
sources reported. 

[In Washington, a spokesman for AID had 
no comment on the reported school case but 
did say that there was no AID program in 
Lebanon now and had not been for several 
years. ] 


PATRICK LYNCH—A REAL AMERI- 
CAN SON OF THE EMERALD ISLE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, 52 years 
ago Patrick Lynch arrived in Cleveland 
from County Mayo, the locale of my fore- 
bears. He had little of the world’s ma- 
terial goods, but he was abundantly en- 
dowed with determination—the heritage 
of his sturdy antecedents. 

In youth Pat Lynch set for himself a 
goal, and he never wavered in his deter- 
mination to attain that goal. He would 
come to America, the land of opportunity, 
and he would make good. He knew he 
would travel a rigorous road to success 
and would encounter obstacles. Obstacles 
were challenges to Pat Lynch, which he 
met and conquered, perhaps not always 
with ease, but with the grace of the gen- 
tleman he is. He quickly realized the 
boundless opportunities this country of- 
fered, and he likewise became aware of 
the keen competition in which he must 
participate. This was “fairplay” to Pat 
Lynch, and he entered the U.S. Army, 
served with the AEF in World War I, was 
wounded in combat in France, and 
awarded the Purple Heart. Upon his re- 
turn to civilian life in 1918 he became an 
integral part of the Irish-American ac- 
tivities in Cleveland, where his charity, 
beneficent kindness, and warm friend- 
ship have been a boon to many newly 
arrived immigrants, especially those from 
his homeland. 

Pat Lynch became president of the 
Gaelic Athletic Association and in 1930, 
starred as a goalie for the Cleveland 
Shamrocks soccer team. In 1932 he helped 
found the West Side Irish-American 
Club, which he ably served as president 
for 34 years. He personally led the club’s 
colorful units in the annual St. Patrick’s 
Day parades and on many other occa- 

ons. 

Pat Lynch is not one to indulge in rem- 
iniscence, nor does he surrender to the 
twilight cycle of life. He is now, at age 
71, a vibrant and stimulating Irish- 
American—living proof of the wisdom of 
admitting immigrants to our shores, hun- 
dreds of whom he has befriended in mul- 
tiple ways. 

Writers have described Ireland as a 
somber, enigmatic land, with sudden 
brightness of green or gold. Undoubtedly 
when spring comes to Cleveland, Pat’s 
thoughts drift back to the scenes of his 
childhood in County Mayo, with its deep 
green meadows and rolling hills, where 
he romped and played as a boy, but there 
is never a trace of regret in the tone of 
his voice when he speaks of these scenes, 
for, as he has made a name for himself 
in Cleveland, he has likewise emblazoned 
the name of Cleveland in his homeland, 
always giving full praise for the warm 
and friendly people in his adopted coun- 
try, to those in his native Ireland. 

We, in Cleveland, are proud of Pat 
Lynch—he is a credit to our city, our 
State, and our Nation, and to the land 
that gave him birth—Ireland. 

On Sunday, October 22, the West Side 
Irish-American Club will give a testi- 
monial banquet in honor of Patrick 
Lynch, its former president. It is difficult 
adequately to pay the honor and esteem 
this remarkable man deserves. He has 
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made full and good use of his rich life, 
dedicating his energies and interests to 
his fellowmen. I join his legion of friends 
in wishing him God’s highest blessings. 


LIMITATIONS ON DISSENT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I take this time 
in order to commend the distinguished 
Governor of the State of California, Mr. 
Ronald Reagan, on a recent comment of 
his on the subject of dissent from our 
country’s foreign policy. 

This is somewhat unusual, because I do 
not agree with Mr. Reagan on a great 
many things, but yesterday he made a 
statement with reference to one of the 
principal detractors of the President, a 
Member of the other body, for which I 
want to commend him. He said some 
things which I as a Member of the Con- 
gress, under the rules, cannct say. Un- 
fortunately, too many men in high places 
today have gone far beyond the simple 
right of dissent and are, indeed, helping 
and abetting the Communists in Hanoi. 

I believe it is time someone put this 
matter of dissent into its proper perspec- 
tive. The right to dissent means just 
exactly that, no more and no less. It 
does not guarantee, for instance, that 
no one will criticize the dissenters. It 
does not guarantee that they will not be 
scorned or ostracized or guarantee im- 
munity from prosecution for law viola- 
tions for which a nondissenter would be 
hauled into court. It does not guarantee 
that someone will not call their good 
sense or even their ancestry into ques- 
tion, nor does it guarantee that no one 
will accuse them of giving aid and com- 
fort to an alien cause. 

Certainly on a subject as complex and 
intricate as foreign affairs, and particu- 
larly on the subject of foreign affairs in 
Southeast Asia, there is room for dif- 
ferences of opinion, But any expert on 
this subject who chooses to criticize his 
President has no right to try to insulate 
himself from criticism in return, on the 
basis that his right to dissent is being 
infringed upon. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the determination of Hanoi to 
prolong and intensify the war is 
strengthened and encouraged by every 
word and every deed on the part of the 
American people which seems to show 
some hesitancy and uncertainty in our 
determination to stay on in South Viet- 
nam. I am firmly convinced that this dis- 
sent is costing additional American lives 
and the letting of American blood in the 
combat zone. 

By saying this, I am not in any way 
circumscribing the right of the dissent- 
ers to dissent. If the dissenters writhe un- 
der this type of criticism, then writhe 
they must. I have not in any way limited 
their freedom to speak out on Vietnam. 
I have merely stated my firm convic- 
tion of what the consequences of their 
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dissent are and have attempted to affix 
on them a responsibility which I believe 
they must accept. 

Mr. Speaker, the right of dissent is a 
precious one. I would be the last in this 
House to infringe upon this right. But 
as is the case with all of our rights, they 
also carry with them certain responsibil- 
ities, and one of these responsibilities 
is the responsibility to stand up under 
whatever criticism may come their way 
for voicing their dissent. 


THE 10-PERCENT SURCHARGE TAX 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, the pro- 
posal for a temporary 10-percent sur- 
charge on corporate and individual in- 
come tax liabilities is not a satisfactory 
solution to the Federal Government’s 
revenue problems. 

In my view, it would be improper to 
impose additional taxes on income which 
is already taxed at full rates while we 
continue to allow income derived from 
other sources—or by other persons—to 
completely escape income taxes, or to be 
taxed at rates very much below those 
which generally apply. 

It may well become imperative for the 
Federal Government to raise additional 
funds through the tax system in order to 
meet the rising costs of providing for the 
country’s defense and for essential do- 
mestic programs. 

If such does become the case, I shall 
seek in every way possible to raise the 
additional funds through a program of 
tax reform, rather than through the de- 
vice of imposing additional taxes on 
those who are already paying their fair 
share of governmental costs. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States of 
America has been most fortunate in that 
its citizens have long accepted taxation 
as an inevitable, albeit none-too-pleas- 
ant, fact of civilized life. This has enabled 
us to have a system of self-enforced tax- 
ation under which our people, with few 
exceptions, file honest returns and pay 
their levies promptly and in full. 

I believe the central reason that our 
system of taxation has worked so well is 
that the people have been of the view 
that it is an equitable system under 
which the burden of paying for required 
governmental activities has been fairly 
distributed among the various groupings 
of taxpayers whether these are individ- 
5 citizens, corporations or other enti- 

es. 

Americans deserve much commenda- 
tion for the maturity they have demon- 
strated through the acceptance of the 
substantial tax burden which we have 
faced for so many years and which we 
continue to face. 

Unfortunately, there is a growing 
threat to this acceptance; a threat which 
arises by reason of the many devices for 
tax avoidance—often called tax loop- 
holes—which, over the years, have been 
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built into the Federal Government’s in- 
come tax system. 

I believe that there is a meaningful 
connection between tax loopholes and 
the opposition which is being expressed 
by so many citizens to the President’s 
proposal for a 10-percent surtax on pres- 
ent income tax liabilities. 

The ordinary taxpayer properly asks: 
“Why should my tax bill be increased by 
10 percent when others with larger in- 
comes than mine are able to avoid much 
if not all Federal income tax liability?” 

I know of no adequate answer to this 
question other than action by the Con- 
gress to close to the fullest possible 
degree the loopholes now found in our 
income tax rules and regulations. 

I feel that the American people are 
prepared to meet the costs of defense 
programs and to provide funds for the 
many vital educational, medical, and 
social programs conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government. However, I also feel 
that the American people are impatient 
with an income tax system which dis- 
proportionately takes from some income 
groupings while allowing others to sub- 
stantially avoid income taxes. 

Tax avoidance devices generally are 
not available for use in any significant 
way by persons whose incomes consist 
largely of wage or salary payments. In- 
stead, the prosperous corporations and 
high-income individuals are the ones 
who are able to arrange to take advan- 
tage of tax loopholes. 

Overall, tax experts tell me that as 
much as $40 billion in revenue may be 
lost to the Federal Government each 
year because of tax avoidance devices. 
Other experts place the figure somewhat 
lower. 

I have had prepared a compilation 
which shows that revenue losses exceed 
$21.5 billion a year for a selected group 
of tax loopholes: 

Taz loophole and revenue loss 
{In millions] 
Minerals depletion, including oil 


%%. 81, 500 
Intangible oil and gas drilling costs. 750 
State and municipal bond interest. 1,800 
rn 7, 000 
Multiple corporate surtax exemp- 

—— SEs See ae 150 
Dividend exclusion 200 
Sick pay allowances 85 
Unlimited charitable contribution 

gang 8 35 
Split income provision 10, 000 

Yo ES ert eee See a 1 21, 520 


1 Over $21.5 billion. 


Mr. Speaker, $21.5 billion is a very sub- 
stantial chunk of potential revenue. It 
would go a long way toward wiping out 
the deficit which the Federal Govern- 
ment faces during the present fiscal year. 
This huge block of potential revenue 
takes on great importance when weighed 
against the proposal to raise added funds 
through the device of a 10-percent in- 
come tax surcharge. 

I believe that it would approach the 
immoral for the Congress to impose ad- 
ditional taxes upon those citizens who 
are already heavily burdened, while 
others are allowed to completely escape 
Federal income tax liability or to pay 
such taxes at inequitably reduced rates. 
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The Internal Revenue Service advises 
that in calendar year 1964, there were 35 
individual returns filed with adjusted 
gross incomes of $500,000 or more, on 
which no Federal income tax was. paid. 
These returns represented a total ad- 
justed gross income of $75.2 million. 

The IRS stated that in the same year 
there were 24,084 individuals who filed 
tax returns with adjusted gross incomes 
in excess of $10,000 and paid no taxes. 
These returns represented adjusted gross 
incomes totaling $523,515,000. 

In 1966, the 22 largest U.S. petroleum 
companies reported gross profits of 
$6,809,111,000. Their combined Federal 
income tax liability was $585,115,000, or 
8.5 percent of their gross profit. Most cor- 
porations are required to pay Federal in- 
come taxes at the rate of 48 percent of 
their gross income. 

How can the imposition of additional 
taxes on wage earners with modest in- 
comes be justified when other citizens, 
with incomes ranging into the millions 
of dollars a year are allowed to com- 
pletely escape Federal income taxes? 

For my part, I can find no such justi- 
fication. Instead, Congress should 
promptly enact legislation closing tax 
loopholes. 

One of the most unwarranted loop- 
holes is the percentage depletion allow- 
ance for minerals. Under the percentage 
depletion provisions, owners of mines 
and oil wells are allowed to deduct a spe- 
cific percentage of their gross income 
without regard to the capital cost of the 
property. These rates of deduction range 
as high as 27% percent of gross income 
in the case of oil and gas. Percentage 
depletion continues to be deductible even 
after 100 percent of the original invest- 
ment has been recovered tax free. It en- 
ables a producer to recover the cost of 
his investment over and over. The result 
is that effective tax rates for the extrac- 
tive industries are far less than those 
borne by other industries, and of course 
the Government suffers a great revenue 
loss. In addition, the depletion allowance 
leads to waste and misallocation of re- 
sources since it makes it more profitable 
to invest in oil, gas and certain minerals 
than other industries. 

The complete exemption from Federal 
tax of the interest received from State 
and local bonds has led to other abuses. 
These bonds were originally intended to 
be used to raise money for socially de- 
sirable public purposes such as the con- 
struction of schools, streets, sewers, and 
other facilities. The tax-exempt status 
was thought necessary to attract invest- 
ment in these bonds, at rates of interest 
favorable to State and local govern- 
ments. One result is that billions of dol- 
lars worth of these bonds are held almost 
exclusively by the wealthy, who, by in- 
vesting large sums in these securities ob- 
tain tax-free incomes. What was origi- 
nally intended as an aid to State and 
local governments has placed an added 
burden on the general taxpaying public 
which has to make up the revenue the 
Government loses. 

Another abuse, which has grown re- 
cently, is the increasing use of the tax- 
exempt industrial development bond. A 
State or locality issues the bonds for the 
purpose of constructing a factory or other 
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industrial facility for a corporation and 
then leases or sells it to the corporation. 
The rents or the yearly installments of 
the sales price are fixed to meet interest 
payments by the issuing agency and 
amortization of the principal of the 
bonds. This method is often used to bene- 
fit financially strong corporations and 
amounts to a subsidy to private industry 
since corporate bonds would necessarily 
require a higher rate of interest. The 
flood of these bonds in the municipal 
bond market has also weakened the mar- 
ket for the traditional tax-exempt issues 
which usually have statutory interest 
limitations, since industrial development 
bonds are tending to increase overall in- 
terest rates. 

Another device used by business to 
avoid the payment of taxes is the crea- 
tion of affiliated corporate groups or sub- 
sidiaries in order to obtain multiple sur- 
tax exemptions. The corporate income 
tax consists of a normal tax on the full 
amount of taxable income and a surtax 
on the amount of taxable income in ex- 
cess of a $25,000 surtax exemption. Al- 
though there may be good reasons for 
consolidated groups, these do not justify 
giving such groups multiple corporate 
exemptions where a single enterprise is 
involved. 

The President’s Economic Report for 
1967 specifically mentioned abuses by 
tax-exempt private foundations. Tax 
and business planners will often create 
a private foundation to hold the stock 
of a business enterprise solely to per- 
petuate the family control of that enter- 
Prise. Also, charitable organizations will 
use their tax-exempt privilege to bor- 
row funds to acquire business concerns. 
The commercial enterprises conducted 
or controlled by private foundations 
have an unfair competitive advantage 
over those owned by taxable entities. 
The Treasury Department has recom- 
mended that Congress adopt legislation 
requiring private foundations to dispose 
of substantial business interests which 
are unrelated to exempt activities. 

Another loophole, or tax advantage, is 
the stock option. Under a typical stock 
option plan, highly paid corporate exec- 
utives are given options to purchase, at 
the market price, large blocks of their 
corporation’s shares. When the market 
price of the stock rises they can pur- 
chase the stock at the original option 
price. If they decide to sell the stock, the 
profit is taxed as a capital gain rather 
than at the regular income tax rates ap- 
plicable to high-income taxpayers. 

Still another method of tax avoidance 
used by high-income taxpayers is to 
transfer appreciated property by bequest. 
For example, a man who has at one time 
purchased stocks which cost him $25,000 
holds them until he dies, at which time 
they are valued at $200,000. He pays no 
tax on this increased value. His heirs in 
turn receive a step-up in basis; that is, 
they may treat the value of the stocks at 
the time transferred as their basis for 
computing gain or loss in a subsequent 
sale. If they sell immediately, they pay 
no tax. 

A final tax loophole I will mention is 
the unlimited charitable deduction. A 
taxpayer may deduct, without limit, con- 
tributions to publicly supported charita- 
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ble organizations and certain private 
foundations if such contributions and 
his income tax payments in the taxable 
year and eight out of the last 10 tax- 
able years have equaled 90 percent of his 
taxable income computed without regard 
to personal exemptions, operating loss 
earryovers, or deductible contributions. 
It enables many persons with millions of 
dollars in taxable income to escape taxa- 
tion by giving to charitable institutions 
securities or other property which have 
greatly appreciated in value. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that these in- 
equitous provisions are to be found in our 
Federal income tax system is appalling. 
I believe that the time has come for the 
Congress to act. 


MR. KLU”—CHAMPION OF INTER- 
STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, JOHN C. KLUCZYNSEI, 
chairman of our Public Works Subcom- 
mittee on Roads, is truly an All-Ameri- 
can Congressman. 

“Mr. KLU” is beloved by those who 
serve on the subcommittee, by those on 
the full committee, and by his colleagues 
in the Congress in both political parties. 
In my 19 years in the Congress I have 
never known a more patriotic, conscien- 
tious, and devoted Member who labors 
so ceaselessly and tirelessly for his con- 
stituents and for our great country. 

People throughout the country are 
daily becoming more aware of his great 
talents, his leadership, and dedication 
to developing, the entire Nation. 

The following splendid article about 
our colleague appeared as a feature story 
in the Chicago Tribune yesterday, Sun- 
day, October 15, and is a fitting tribute 
to a great American statesman: 

“Mr. KLU” DOES HOMEWORK, Kreps POWER— 
DeEvoTES Most OF WEEKENDS TO CONSTITUENTS 
(By Aldo Beckman) 

Wasuincton, October 14.—He is the son of 
a Polish immigrant and the older brother of 
an Illinois Supreme court justice, whom he 
sent thru college and encouraged to get into 
politics. 

And altho he has been a member of Con- 
gress for more than 16 years, gaining a posi- 
tion of great power, Rep. John Kluczynski 
[D., III.] remains, first and foremost, a Chi- 
cago politician who keeps in constant touch 
with his constituents. 

He has missed going back to his fifth Con- 
gressional district on Chicago’s southwest 
side only two week-ends during his tenure 
in Congress, and attends a wake, an anniver- 
sary party, or a neighborhood gathering of 
some kind almost every evening he’s home. 

HE HEARS CONFESSIONS 

During the day, when he isn’t looking after 
his Syrena restaurant and caterers business, 
at 4270 Archer av., Kluczynski is with 
constituents or, as he puts it, “hearing con- 
fessions.” 

Kluczynski, more commonly known as Mr. 
Klu, gains his power in the nation’s capital 
from his position as fourth ranking Democrat 
on the House public works committee, and 
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more specifically from his position as chair- 
man of the roads subcommittee of that 


group. 

All federal legislation concerning the na- 
tion's highways is initiated in the subcom- 
mittee, which gives its chairman almost 
unlimited power in the field of highways. 


CALL FROM THE MAYOR 


Several weeks ago, Kluczynski received a 
call from Mayor Daley, telling him that the 
new crosstown expressway in Chicago would 
cost 500 million dollars, instead of the 350 
million approved by the bureau of public 
roads. 

Kluczynski picked up the phone and called 
Lowell Bridwell, administrator of the fed- 
eral highway administration, and in seconds 
had assurances that Chicago would receive 
the additional 150 million in highway funds, 

Altho Kluczynski experiences some pressure 
from his colleagues wanting new highways 
in their districts, nothing can compare with 
the pressure he felt two years ago as he 
shepherded Lady Bird Johnson’s highway 
beautification bill thru the House. 


WANTS BILL PASSED 


On the morning of Oct. 14, 1965, he got a 
call from President Johnson, informing him 
that Lady Bird would like to have the bill 
passed that day, since the President was 
going into the hospital the next day for an 
operation. Fourteen hours after the House 
convened, the bill was adopted, while nu- 
merous irate Congressional wives sat by in 
sables and mink, waiting for their husbands 
to finish business and take them to a Con- 
gressional party at the White House, sched- 
uled months earlier. 

No money has yet been authorized for the 
program, and none will be this session, be- 
cause of the fiscal situation and the war. 
“We enacted the bill in too big a hurry,” 
Kluczynski admitted candidly. “There are 
programs there that shouldn’t be, and we 
have to take another look at it.” 

There have been “suggestions” from the 
White House that the program could be 
financed with funds in the highway trust 
fund, collected from gasoline taxes, but Klu- 
czynski will have no part of that. 

“I've promised lots of people that none of 
that money will be used for anything but 
highways, and I intend to keep that prom- 
ise,” he said. 


IN SALT LAKE CITY 


Many of those promises came as Kluczyn- 
ski addressed highway officials at various 
meetings thruout the country. He is in Salt 
Lake City this week-end, to speak before a 
meeting of the American Association of 
Highway Officials. 

One of his recent services to Chicago came 
when he went to work getting federal per- 
mission to fill in “Bubbly Creek,” which was 
a spur of the Chicago river, a cesspool for 
waste from the stockyards. A modern city 
incinerator plant now rests on what was 
“Bubbly Creek,” perhaps the most descrip- 
tive ever given a body of water. 

Kluczynski went on the public works com- 
mittee, a break for himself and for Chicago 
in March 1951, several months after he was 
sworn in as a congressman, 

VOTE A STANDOFF 

President Truman was pushing for develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway, but eastern 
opposition had successfully scuttled the 
plan, and the vote in the public works com- 
mittee, which had to clear the project, was 
a stand-off. 

So Truman offered an eastern Democrat on 
the committee, who opposed the project, a 
federal judgeship, and thru Col. Jacob Arvey, 
with whom he had fought at the 1948 con- 
vention, asked Kluczynski if he would resign 
his seat on the banking and currency com- 
mittee and take the vacancy on public works. 
“Klu” was privately happy to get off of bank- 
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ing and currency, but assured Arvey, who 
wanted to get back in the good graces of 
Truman, that he would do it as a personal 
favor to the national committeeman from 
Illinois. 

Tronically, by the time Kluczynski took his 
seat on the public works committee, eastern 
pressure had forced several proponents to 
change their vote, and the seaway still was 
not approved. 


MAKES CHICAGO PORT 


However, President Eisenhower, who was 
elected in 1952 also favored the project, and 
got a number of eastern Republicans to 
change their vote. The seaway was approved 
making Chicago a great inland port. 

Kluczynski, from his post on the commit- 
tee, helped direct the dredging and deepening 
of the waterways leading into Chicago docks 
from the lake, and was the prime mover in 
getting the duplicate locks constructed in 
Joliet. 

He also has been the moving force behind 
re-activating Midway airport, which is in 
his district. 

WORKS AT AGE 12 


Kluczynski was born on Feb. 15, 1896, not 
far from his present home, at 2450 W. 55th 
st. Forced to go to work at 12, he had little 
formal education. He worked in the circula- 
tion department of the old Chicago Evening 
Post and later drove a truck before going 
into the restaurant business with his father, 
in 1919, now operated by him and his wife, 
the former Stephanie Estelle Polowy. After 
returning from World War I, where he served 
in an artillery outfit in Europe, Klu 
had his first taste of politics, when John J. 
Sullivan, a Democratic committeeman, per- 
suaded him to become a precinct captain. 

“The Irish ran the town and they wanted 
someone with a Polish name like mine to 
work for them,” Kluczynski laughed. 

His first try for public office was in 1924, 
and he was defeated in efforts to be elected 
to the Illinois House of Representatives. 


RUNS AGAIN IN '32 


“Klu” ran again in 1932, was elected, and 
served in the state House of Representatives 
until 1948, when he was elected to the state 
Senate. He ran for Congress two years later. 

A product of the Chicago Democratic or- 
ganization, Kluczynski is well-disciplined 
and almost always votes with the adminis- 
tration. Several years ago, a colleague took 
the floor and wondered aloud how the 
Chicago delegation was going to vote on an 
issue. 

Kluczynski, always known for his sense of 
humor, answered, “I dont know, Tom O'Brien 
[then head of the Chicago Democratic dele- 
gation] hasn’t told us yet.” 


A STANDING OVATION 


The House roared and gave Kluczynski a 
standing ovation, but O’Brien didn’t think it 
was very funny. So Kluczynski had the re- 
marks taken out of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, a privilege enjoyed by all congressmen. 

His district, in the southwest corner of 
Chicago also includes Stickney township and 
part of Lyons township. It is composed 
chiefly of second and third generation Ameri- 
cans, mostly of Polish, Lithuanian, and Czech 
extraction. 

Most of the residents own their homes 
and the 60 savings and loan associations in 
the district attest to the thrift of its resi- 
dents. 

The extraordinarily large number of small 
businesses in the district, besides owning one 
of his own, sparked Kluczynski's interest in 
the plight of the small business man in this 
day of chain stores. His interest, as a member 
of the House small business committee, trig- 
gered the creation of a special subcommit- 
tee, which Kluczynski heads. 

His subcommittee holds hearings thruout 
the country, examining the problems of the 
small business man in the city, as they are 
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related to urban renewal, population growth, 
and other urban factors. 

He has conducted hearings in Kansas and 
Utah and plans to hold more hearings this 
fall in Tennessee and up-state New York, 


TALKS ABOUT DISTRICT 


But, even with his wide travels, Kluczyn- 
ski would rather talk about his district. He 
likes to tell about it being the largest manu- 
facturing district in the nation and enjoys 
boasting of the trucking industries there. 

The veteran congressman’s favorite pastime 
is gin rummy, which he plays frequently with 
his colleagues. Altho he used to be an in- 
veterate horse player, he hasn't placed a bet 
on a horse since 1936, “when I went broke 
for the third time.” 

Kluczynski has no plans for retirement. 
“I like people and I like my work,” he said. 
He points out with pride to his brother, Tom, 
now an Illinois Supreme court justice. 

“I think it says a lot for our country that 
a man could come over from Poland and 
have one son on the Supreme court and an- 
other in Congress,” he said proudly. 


INFLATION ENDANGERS VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
my colleagues in voicing my concern 
over the ever-rising cost of Government 
expenditures over the years. I am in favor 
of making substantial reductions wher- 
ever possible, and putting our Nation on 
a sound financial basis. I have viewed 
with a troubled mind the ever-increas- 
ing national debt incurred in operating 
the diversified functions in which our 
Government has become involved. 

Out of due concern for this great Na- 
tion of ours, I must aline myself with 
those who are opposed to the free-spend- 
ing policies which have developed. Our 
major concern at this time must be cen- 
tered on the needs of our military and 
the winning of the war in Vietnam. I be- 
lieve that reductions should and must be 
made in programs which can be post- 
poned until such time as the costs of war 
are not upon us. I think much delibera- 
tion should be given to what costs are to 
be reduced, assuring that the welfare of 
our citizens will not be endangered by 
haste on our part. 

One particular field in which we can- 
not shirk our obligations is that of vet- 
erans benefits. We have made our com- 
mitment to our fighting men—both while 
they are engaged in battle, and after they 
return home—and we must see that our 
promises are kept. 

On August ¢1 the President signed into 
law the Veterans’ Pension and Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1967 which, in- 
cidentally, passed this House without a 
dissenting vote. But now, we must face up 
to some important facts. We cannot with 
one hand give a veteran a dollar, and 
with the other hand take back a dollar 
and a half because of the deflation of the 
American dollar. And, unless we act 
quickly to quell the nonessential spend- 
ing, and take steps to insure that infla- 
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tion does not wipe out the benefits we 
have made possible, we will have failed in 
our avowed duty. 

Today, we are faced with a crisis which 
will not only wipe out those well-in- 
tended increases which we provided, but 
will place all of our veterans in an even 
less favorable financial condition than 
before we passed the new law. In fact, 
unless we act expeditiously, these in- 
creases will become but false promises, 
empty and without meaning. 

We are concerned that this nation is 
facing the prospect of a multibillion-dol- 
lar deficit this year because of our war 
commitment in Vietnam. This alone is 
sufficient cause for us to pause and give 
sober consideration to ways of alleviating 
this situation. 

But if we are to keep the faith with 
our brave men now fighting in Vietnam, 
and those who have borne our battles in 
other wars, we must act to protect—not 
only the increases we have made pos- 
sible—but the initial benefits to which 
they were entitled. 

We have had a request from the Presi- 
dent to consider a modest tax increase. 
We should consider the President's tax 
recommendations and we should con- 
sider a cut in Federal spending now. 
While we prolong and act as though the 
problem will go away if we ignore it, the 
situation worsens. 

I am concerned that we are not facing 
up to the facts of this matter. The cost 
of the war in Vietnam will no doubt rise 
by $4 billion more than we thought last 
January. Ignoring this truth will not 
make it vanish. We will pay for this in 
one way or the other, for there is no 
escape. 

But, as we wait, time is running short, 
and we are being forced into choosing 
the least desirable way by our delay in 
considering the tax asked by the Presi- 
dent. Unless we enact some tax and at 
the same time cut spending—and do it 
quickly—we face another spiral of in- 
fiation that will wipe out all of the in- 
creased benefits we have given our fight- 
ing men when they return home. 

I do not want to see our men fight 
in Vietnam, and return home to find that 
the money we have appropriated for 
their education will not even pay their 
room and board. I do not want to see our 
veterans try to buy a home with a GI 
guarantee and find that interest rates 
have accelerated to such a point that it 
is impractical. 

Every minute that we wait, we are im- 
periling the education of millions of 
Americans who have served this coun- 
try in its time of need. We are reducing 
their possibility of becoming a home- 
owner. If inflation occurs it is our own 
fault. 

If we fail, the 5 million veterans and 
their dependents who receive pension or 
compensation checks will suffer, for the 
purchasing power of their dollar will be 
so reduced it will place them in jeopardy. 

It is my opinion that we must not wait 
any longer. We must pay for the war in 
Vietnam, and we must protect the econ- 
omy of this country from ruinous infia- 
tion. We have as great a responsibility to 
our fighting men to see that they return 
to a stable country, as they have to fight 
for freedom. 
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THIRTY CONGRESSMEN ISSUE BI- 
PARTISAN APPEAL FOR BOMBING 
HALT IN NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, 30 Members 
of Congress from both sides of the aisle 
have joined in an appeal to the Presi- 
dent to halt the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. In our letter of October 12, 1967, 
addressed to President Johnson we ex- 
pressed alarm at the continued escala- 
tion of the bombing and our view that its 
halt “best promises to open the way for a 
reasonable and peaceful settlement of 
this tragic conflict.” 

This is the view of many prominent 
world statesmen. United Nations Secre- 
tary General U Thant has repeatedly 
urged such a course. According to the 
New York Times on May 11, 1967, U 
Thant told the Speakers Research Com- 
mittee that so long as the bombing con- 
tinues “there will be no talks.” He stated 
that “he knew, and several governments 
knew, that Hanoi had been ready to en- 
gage in peace talks before the opening of 
the air offensive against North Vietnam.” 
On August 22, 1967, AP reported that 
U Thant said “there would be talks in 
3 to 4 weeks” if the bombings were 
stopped. And again, just 9 days ago, ac- 
cording to Reuters, U Thant said on 
October 7 that he was “convinced that 
North Vietnam would talk peace if the 
United States stopped bombing that 
country.” 

At the current session of the United 
Nations General Assembly country after 
country has questioned our policy of 
bombing North Vietnam. Typical of the 
comments are those of Paul Martin, Ex- 
ternal Affairs Secretary of Canada, who 
said on September 27, 1967—Washington 
Post, September 28: 

It seems clear .. that all attempts to bring 
about talks between the two sides are 
doomed to failure unless the bombing is 
stopped. 


On October 1, 1967, Hans R. Taber, 
Denmark’s United Nations representa- 
tive and President of the General Assem- 
bly, said the United States would run 
only a limited risk if it stopped bomb- 
ing North Vietnam. He said on “Meet the 
Press,” “It is our belief that a big country 
like yours, the biggest and most powerful 
country in the world, should be able to 
take this limited risk.” 

On October 6, just 10 days ago—Wash- 
ington Post, October 7—India’s Defense 
Minister Sardar Swaran Singh told the 
General Assembly that on the basis of a 
“positive response” from North Vietnam, 
India is confidient that an unconditional 
halt to American bombing will lead to a 
cease-fire and a Geneva-style conference. 
He stated: 

We are confident that if this is done it will 


lead to the cessation of all hostile activities 
throughout Vietmam and a Geneva-type 


meeting... 


Mr. Speaker, in our letter of October 
12 to the President we referred to Secre- 
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tary McNamara’s testimony of August 
25 on the air war in North Vietnam and 
included a brief quotation. It seems ap- 
propriate at this point to quote more 
fully from his testimony before the Mili- 
tary Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on 
August 25. The Secretary stated as fol- 
lows: 

Our primary objective was to reduce the 
flow and/or to increase the cost of the con- 
tinued infiltration of men and supplies from 
North to South Vietnam. 

The capacity of the lines of communica- 
tions and of the outside sources of supply so 
far exceeds the minimal flow necessary to 
support the present level of North Vietna- 
mese military effort in South Vietnam that 
the enemy operations in the South cannot, 
on the basis of any reports I have seen, be 
stopped by air bombardment—short, that is, 
of virtual annihilation of North Vietnam and 
its people. 

We have no reason to believe it (a less 
selective bombing campaign) would break 
the will of the North Vietmamese people or 
sway the purpose of their leaders. If it does 
not lead to such a change of mind, bombing 
the North at any level of intensity would 
not meet our objective. We would still have 
to prove by ground operations in the South 
that Hanoi’s aggression could not succeed. 
Nor would a decision to close Haiphong, Hon 
Gai, and Cam Pha, by whatever means, pre- 
vent the movement in and through North 
Vietnam of the essentials to continue their 
present level of military activity in South 
Vietnam. On the other side of the equation, 
our resort to a less selective campaign of air 
attack against the North would involve risks 
which at present I regard as too high to 
accept for this dubious prospect of success- 
ful results. 

The final decision in this conflict will not 
come until we and our allies prove to North 
Vietnam she cannot win in the South. The 
tragic and long drawnout character of that 
conflict in the South makes very tempting 
the prospect of replacing it with some new 
kind of air campaign against the North. But 
however tempting, such an alternative seems 
to me completely illusory. To pursue this 
Objective would not only be futile but would 
involve risks to our personnel and to our 
nation that I am unable to recommend. 


Mr. Speaker, in case there is any 
doubt as to what the Secretary meant 
by “risks,” he also said on that day, in 
reference to certain targets proposed by 
the Joint Chiefs which had not then 
received authorization for air strikes, 
“the risk of direct confrontation with 
the Communist Chinese or the Soviet 
Union has thus far been deemed to out- 
weigh the military desirability of air 
strikes.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp the full text of our letter of 
October 12, 1967: 

CONGESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1967. 
The , 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Since April, 1965, you 
have often stated your desire to seek peace 
in Vietnam through negotiations. With this 
we strongly concur. 

Yet, we have become increasingly alarmed 
at the continued escalation of bombings by 
American planes over North Vietnam. 

The bombing of targets close to the Chi- 
mese border, and of the port cities of Cam 
Pha and conflicts with the care- 
fully reasoned and factual analysis presented 
prior to those steps by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara on August 25, 1967, We refer par- 
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ticularly to the Secretary’s contention that 
“our resort to a less selective campaign of air 
attack against the North would inyolve risks 
which at present I regard as too high to ac- 
cept for this dubious prospect of successful 
results.” 

Obviously the risks to which Secretary Mc- 
Namara referred are catastrophic involve- 
ment with Communist China and the Soviet 
Union, including the possibility of nuclear 
war. 

The policy of bombing in the North has 
been tried and has failed to accomplish its 
objectives of significantly reducing the in- 
filtration of men and supplies into the South 
and of bringing the Hanoi government to the 
negotiating table. 

We hold, therefore, that the time has come 
for the United States to halt the bombing of 
North Vietnam. The United States position 
in the world is strong enough to do so, Such 
a course, in our view and that of prominent 
statesmen throughout the world, best prom- 
ises to open the way for a reasonable and 
peaceful settlement of this tragic conflict. 

Respectfully yours, 

JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, FRANK J. BRASCO, 
GEORGE E. Brown Jr., PHILLIP BURTON, 
DANIEL E. BUTTON, JEFFERY COHELAN, 
JOHN CONYERS, Jr., CHARLES C. DIGGS, 
Jr., Joun G. Dow, DON EDWARDS, 

LEONARD FARBSTEIN, SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
DONALD M. FRASER, JACOB H. GILBERT, 
EDITH GREEN, SEYMOUR HALPERN, AU- 
GUSTUS F. HAWKINS, HENRY HELSTOSKI, 
JOSEPH E. KARTH, ROBERT W. KASTEN- 
MEIER. 

THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, ROBERT L. 
LEGGETT, Patsy T. MINK, THOMAS M. 
Rees, Henry S. REUSS, BENJAMIN S. 
ROSENTHAL, Epwarp R. ROYBAL, WIL- 
LIAM F. Ryan, JAMES H, SCHEUER, 
LESTER L. WOLFF. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK POINTS 
TO A SPECIAL HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the ninth observance of Captive Nations 
Week last July, massive reports have 
been received on the ceremonies and ac- 
tivities of groups not only in this coun- 
try but also in many other countries in 
the free world. Many of these illuminat- 
ing reports and news coverages have ap- 
peared in the Recorp these past 3 
months. To this day, they keep stream- 
ing in. 

ADDITIONAL REASON FOR A SPECIAL COMMITTEE 

The expanding annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week is an additional 
reason for the creation of a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. Alert Americans and citizens of 
other nations refuse to be hoodwinked 
into an apathy toward the captivity and 
freedom aspirations of Red-dominated 
nations in central-south Europe, Eastern 
Europe, and in the Soviet Union, in Asia 
and Cuba. In response to this vibrant 
movement the Congress should play its 
role by alerting all Americans to the con- 
tinued captivity and exploitation of all 
the captive peoples in the very much 
thriving and threatening Red empire. 
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This it can do by establishing this special 
committee. 
A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE EVE 
OF Moscow's “50TH” 

An excellent occasion for this action 
is now, the very eve of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the fraudulent Russian Bol- 
shevik revolution. The creation of this 
committee would be a highly appropriate 
answer to the propaganda lies we are al- 
ready being told about the glorious Bol- 
shevik revolution. It would also be a posi- 
tive and constructive tribute to the gen- 
uine 50th anniversaries to be celebrated 
soon in behalf of the once independent 
states of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Armenia, Georgia, 
and other captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. Their revolutions for na- 
tional independence were in the tradition 
of our own American Revolution. 

Examples of the most successful Cap- 
tive Nations Week observance yet point 
to the urgent need of a Special House 
Committee on the Captive Nations. I re- 
quest that the following examples be ap- 
pended to my remarks: First, the pro- 
clamations of Gov. Otto Kerner, of Illi- 
nois, Gov. John H. Chafee, of Rhode 
Island, Gov. Claude R. Kirk, Jr., of 
Florida, Mayor Victor H. Schiro, of New 
Orleans, Mayor Chuck Hall, of Dade 
County, Fla., and the late Mayor Robert 
King High, of Miami, Fla.; second, an 
address by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky to the 
First Conference of the World Anti- 
Communist League in Taipei, China; 
third, an interesting letter to the Wash- 
ington Post editors on the week; and 
fourth, the compiled reports on the week 
in the August-September issue of the 
Ukrainian Bulletin: 


STATE or ILLINOIS PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, The United States of America 
has achieved, through the democratic proc- 
ess, a harmonious national unity of its peo- 
ple although they stem from the most diverse 
of racial, religious and ethnic backgrounds, 
and 

Whereas, The enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of our 
nation and other peoples, and 

Whereas, The unification of diverse ele- 
ments of our own free society has led our 
people to possess a warm understanding and 
sympathy of the aspirations of peoples 
everywhere and to recognize the natural in- 
terdependency of the peoples and nations 
of the world, and 

Whereas, Since 1959 and every year there- 
after, the President of the United States has 
been authorized by Congress to designate 
the third week in July as Captive Nations 
Week to be observed with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, 

Now, therefore, I, Otto Kerner, Governor 
of the State of Illinois, do hereby proclaim 
the third week in July 1967, to be Captive 
Nations Week in Illinois, and request the 
appropriate observance of this occasion in a 
manner fitting and proper. 

OTTO KERNER, Governor. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLAMATION BY 
JOHN H. CHAFEE, GOVERNOR 


During the years following World War I, 
many nations across the world haye been 
taken over by Communist regimes and there 
is constant danger of others being taken over 
by Communist forces. 
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In these countries the freedoms which we 
in a democracy so readily accept and cherish 
are unknown. There are no free elections, 
no free speech, nor free press, and the free- 
dom of association and assembly is denied. 

The people of these captive nations look 
for the active and moral support of the 
peoples of free nations and particularly the 
United States. Free peoples everywhere must 
work unceasingly for the liberation of these 
captives and for the preservation of funda- 
mental freedoms; now, therefore, do I, 
John H. Chafee, Governor of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
proclaim the week of July 16-22, 1967, as 
Captive Nations Week and encourage all 
Rhode Islanders to cherish our freedom and 
to support the liberation of captive peoples 
all over the world. 

JOHN H. CHAFEE, Governor. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Whereas, the United States has become a 
great nation due to its ability through the 
democratic process, to achieve an harmonious 
unity of its people despite the diversity of 
racial, religious and ethnic backgrounds, and 

Whereas, this harmonious unity of our 
free society has led the people of the United 
States to have a warm understanding for the 
aspirations and interdependency of the peo- 
ple and nations of the world, and 

Whereas, the enslavement of a substan- 
tial part of the world’s population by Com- 
munist imperialism makes a mockery of 
peaceful co-existence between nations and 
raises a barrier to the natural bonds of un- 
derstanding between the people of the 
United States and other people, and 

Whereas, these captive nations look to the 
United States for leadership in bringing 
about their liberation and restoration of 
their religious freedom, and 

Whereas, it is vital to our nation’s security 
that the desires of these captive people be 
kept alive as a deterrent to war and a means 
of obtaining a lasting peace, and 

Whereas, it is proper that we clearly show 
these people through an appropriate cere- 
mony that we share their aspirations. 

Now, therefore, I, Claude R. Kirk, Jr., by 
virtue of the authority vested in me as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida do hereby pro- 
claim July 16-22, 1967, as Captive Nations 
Week in the State of Florida. 

CLAUDE R. KIRK, Jr., 
Governor. 
Crry oF NEw ORLEANS PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the nationwide observances in 
the first anniversary of “Captive Nations 
Week” this past year clearly demonstrated 
the enthusiastic response of our citizens to 
decry the plight of the Soviet-dominated 
nations; and 

Whereas, the fundamental conviction that 
the central issue of our times is imperialist 
totalitarian slavery versus democratic na- 
tional freedom dictates we commence to win 
the cold war by assembling and forthright- 
fully utilizing all the truths and facts per- 
taining to the enslaved condition of the peo- 
ples of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White 
Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
mainland China, Armenia, North Vietnam, 
North Korea, Cuba, and all the rest; and 

Whereas, the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of the 
fate of these occupied and captive non-Rus- 
sian nations would also give encouragement 
and help to the oppressed; and 

Whereas, these weapons of truth, fact and 
ideas will counter and effectively overwhelm 
and defeat Moscow's worldwide propaganda 
campaign in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
Latin America, and specifically among the 
newly independent and underdeveloped na- 
tions and states: 

Now, therefore, I, Victor H. Schiro, Acting 
Mayor of the City of New Orleans, do hereby 
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proclaim July 16 to 22, 1967, to be “Captive 
Nations Week” in New Orleans, and urge all 
our citizens to appreciate and recognize the 
fact that the captive nations in the aggregate 
constitute not only a primary deterrent 
against a hot global war and further overt 
aggression by Moscow's totalitarian imperial- 
ism, but also a positive means to the cause 
of freedom for captive peoples everywhere. 
Victor H. Schmo, 
Acting Mayor. 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE MAYOR OF 
METROPOLITAN DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

Whereas: The greatness of our nation is, 
in large part, attributable to its having been 
able, through the democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious unity of its people, 
even though they stem from varied back- 
grounds, and 

Whereas: In contrast to the freedoms 
which the citizens of our country enjoy, the 
people of more than 25 countries throughout 
the world have been subjected to Commu- 
nistic tyranny, through its enslavement hav- 
ing been deprived of their freedom of re- 
ligion, or speech, or a free press as well as 
their free choice in determining their pre- 
ferred form of government, and 

Whereas: These submerged nations look 
to the United States as the citadel of hu- 
man freedom and for leadership in bringing 
about their liberation, in recognition of 
which the Congress of the United States has 
annually designated the third week in July 
as Captive Nations Week, and 

Whereas: It is not only appropriate but 
also the consensus of our local citizens that 
we express and indicate publicly strong sym- 
pathy for and intense interest in the restora- 
tion of freedom to subjugated countries, 

Now, therefore: Be it resolved that the 
board of County Commissioners of Metro- 
politan Dade County, Florida, does hereby 
proclaim the week beginning July 16, 1967, 
as Captive Nations Week in Metropolitan 
Dade County. 

In observance thereof: I call upon the peo- 
ple of Metropolitan Dade County to join in 
offering prayers and dedicating their efforts 
for the peaceful liberation of oppressed and 
subjugated peoples throughout the world. 

CHUCK HALL, 
Mayor, Dade County, Fla. 


— 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE MAYOR OF THE 
Crry oF MIAMI, FLA. 

Whereas the oppressive tactics of interna- 
tional Communism and other forms of tyr- 
anny are holding in a state of enslavement 
and terror the peoples of many nations, in- 
cluding the freedom-loving citizens of Cuba, 
just a few miles from our own continental 
shores, and 

Whereas persecuted and oppressed individ- 
uals throughout the world have traditionally 
looked to our United States of America as a 
symbol of democracy, depending upon this 
country to lend its helpful influence in lib- 
erating those who are oppressed, and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has designated the third week 
in July of each year as Captive Nations Week 
in order that submerged nations everywhere 
may be reminded of this country’s sympathy, 
thus sustaining their hopes for ultimate free- 
dom, and 

Whereas in our City of Miami this im- 
portant period will be memorialized by the 
visit and address of United States Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd, member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee; 

Now, therefore, I, Robert King High, Mayor 
of the City of Miami, Florida, do hereby pro- 
claim the week beginning July 16, 1967, as 
Captive Nations Week in Miami. 

In observance thereof I urge the people of 
Miami to participate wherever possible in 
events arranged in observance of this special 
week and to join with others in offering 
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prayers for the liberation of oppressed and 
subjugated peoples throughout the world. 
ROBERT KING HIGH, 
Mayor. 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS MOVEMENT 


(By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor, George- 
town. University, Washington, D.C., chair- 
man, National Captive Nations Committee, 
U.S.A.) 


This past year in the American environ- 
ment the National Captive Nations Commit- 
tee advanced further the captive nations 
movement as the prime psycho-political 
weapon against Sino-Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism. Despite an atmosphere suffused 
with confusion inconsistencies in foreign 
policy, a spreading Grand Illusion about the 
Cold War being over, a hovering prospect of 
compromise in Vietnam, and several excesses 
of a national inward-look, NCNC scored new 
advances in concentrating on the imperio-co- 
lonialism of both Moscow and Peiping and, 
as in every year since 1959, has been bitterly 
attacked by Redmedia (e.g., Iavestia, July 7, 
1967). 

Mr. Chairman, following our practice in 
many APACL Conferences of reporting con- 
cretely instead of speechifying generalities, 
the highlights of NCNC's activity since the 
Korean meeting last November are, suc- 
cinctly, as follows: 

(1) We cooperated faithfully with the 
Committee of One Million to reinforce Amer- 
ican opposition to the admission of the Red 
Chinese totalitarians into the U.N. and the 
contemplation of the absurd “Two China 
Policy”; 

(2) NCNC published thousands of copies 
of the Congressional reprint Captive Nations 
Week: Red Nightmare, Freedom’s Hope, 
which all members and observers of APACL 
received and which was distributed world- 
wide, even behind the Curtains to Moscow, 
Peiping, Havana and other capitals; 

(3) We and our thirty-eight local com- 
mittees observed with our Free Chinese 
friends the annual Freedom Day in January, 
intensifying further the strong, spiritual 
communion and solidarity of interest that 
exist between countless Americans and our 
friends here in this free Republic; 

(4) For four months in the earliest part of 
this year NCNC was one of the three na- 
tional organizations in the U.S. responsible 
for the open U.S. Senate hearings on the U.S.- 
USSR Consular Convention, and in my testi- 
mony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, two of our main arguments 
against the treaty’s ratification were that it 
would open a Pandora’s box in Latin America 
for diplomatic Russian subversion and that 
it would discourage the freedom aspirations 
of the captive non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union who, too, are our natural al- 
lies in the Red Empire; 

(5) As a clearing house for thirty-eight lo- 
cal captive nations committees NONC again 
conducted the Captive Nations Week Observ- 
ance in the U.S. during the 3rd week of 
July, with huge rallies in Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York, Phoenix and dozens of other cities, 
and one of the chief themes was the libera- 
tion of the captive North Vietnamese. It 
should be stressed that a couple of weeks 
before this, at the Glassboro summit in New 
Jersey, Mr. Kosygin anxiously inquired of 
President Johnson whether he would issue a 
Captive Nations Week proclamation this 
year, suggesting it would not abet “peaceful 
coexistence”, but, as many of you know, our 
President did issue one in behalf of the free- 
dom and independence of all nations on all 
continents; 

(6) Constantly pursuing its international 
contacts NCNC makes every effort to stimu- 
late Captive Nations observances in friendly 
countries, and we are happy to report that 
new advances have been made in this field, 
as witness the proclamation of the President 
of Argentina, that of President Park in Free 
Korea, the observances in Australia, India, 
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and Turkey. We pay respectful tribute to the 
Republic of China for its consistently super- 
lative observances, and we wish to emphasize 
again and again that all of you join in this 
event that strikes the rawest move center of 
Moscow and Peiping, not to mention the 
puppets and members of the Red syndicate, 
for on this the record is clear and overwhelm- 
ing since 1959; 

(7) We are now in process of accumulating 
the published results of the 1967 Captive 
Nations Week Observance, and through U.S. 
Congressional members on the NCNC advis- 
ory committee these are published in the 
Congressional Record, which is a vital source 
of information to all the news and educa- 
tional media in the U.S., not to mention the 
correspondents of Tass and other Red organs; 

(8) NCNC is also implementing now its 
resolution for a Congressional hearing on 
“U.S. Policy Toward the USSR”, one which 
calls for an unprecedented Great Debate on 
this policy. Strange as it may seem, there 
has never been a full review and examina- 
tion of this policy in the course of U.S. 
USSR relations since 1933, and such a review 
may well bring about fundamental changes 
in U.S. policy toward this power center of 
the Red Empire that, in turn, would sub- 
stantially affect the policy of every part of the 
Free World; 

(9) We are also concentrating now on ex- 
posing the fraudulence of the Russian Bol- 
shevik revolution, which Moscow and the 
Red Empire will be celebrating in the form 
of a 50th anniversary this November 7, and 
we earnestly hope you will join us in this 
by passing a resolution on this subject here 
and then implementing it in your respective 
country in the weeks ahead. One excellent 
way of implementing it is to pay respect to 
the many other 50th anniversaries of national 
independence that will be observed in the 
Free World—those of Ukraine, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan and so forth, who were among the 
first to lose their independence to Red power, 
subversion, terrorism, and takeover; and 

(10) Plans are now under way by NONO 
for the Tenth Observance of Captive Nations 
Week in July, 1968. Much to the chagrin of 
Moscow, Peiping and others, we seek to make 
this the most telling yet. A book which it 
has been privileged to write and is now being 
published for release in October, titled The 
Vulnerable Russians, contains in part all 
basic material on the Captive Nations move- 
ment since 1959. It tells you why Moscow in 
particular dreads the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution, which the U.S. Congress passed 
in 1959, Khrushchev, Suslov, Podgorug, Kosy- 
gin and others have rallied against it. Do 
you know why? Become acquainted with this 
vital story, and allow your anti-Red con- 
science act accordingly for an inspiring 
“10th”, 

In conclusion, let us not delude ourselves 
as to where the ultimate power center exists 
in the Red Empire. By every measure, it is 
Moscow and the Soviet Union. Hanoi and its 
aggression wouldn't last for long without the 
Russian support; North Korea wouldn't ex- 
ercise arrogant forays without its Russian 
back-drop; Peiping, like a rebellious child, 
wouldn’t exude its frustrations without Rus- 
sian concern for the communist conspiracy 
against the Free World in general and the 
United States in particular; and Havana 
wouldn’t last a moon without Russian aid. 
Excluding the important product mix, the 
gross USSR product well exceeds the aggre- 
gate product of the entire remainders of the 
Red Empire. Let us concentrate on the cen- 
ter in order to free the outlying parts in Asia, 
Central Europe, and Cuba. The Captive Na- 
tions Movement points this way. 


The EDITORS, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Recently my attention has 
been brought to your July 10, 1967 editorial 
concerning the Captive Nations Week. 
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It is surprising to find a major American 
newspaper published in the city named in 
honor of our first president speaking in a 
mocking tone about the ideals of national 
freedom and independence, Before becoming 
comic about Idel-Ural and Turkestan, it 
would be wise to remember that no more 
than two hundred years ago America was 
a tiny, backward nation whose struggle for 
national independence evoked a sarcastic 
smile on the faces of the “sophisticates” of 
Britain and Europe. 

In addition, the editorial was openly in- 
sulting to the many Congressmen who 
sincerely and knowledgeably support the 
ideas of political self-determination and cul- 
tural freedom for over fifty percent of the 
population of the Soviet Union. The deliber- 
ate and tyrannical “russification” of these 
various nationalities is a historically docu- 
mented fact and can be easily verified. Peace- 
ful coexistence may be a tempting policy— 
but if it means peace at any price, then it is 
certainly a prelude to war: Munich should 
have taught us that, as the Soviet-Nazi Pact 
must have taught the Russians. It is an 
unjust peace that ignores the fact that the 
Soviet Union is an imperialistic nation, that 
it is the last colonial empire in existence 
today. More, it is an artificially forced collec- 
tion of nations and races held together by 
the force of the Red Army and the fear of 
the secret police. It is only a matter of time 
before this inhuman and historically out- 
dated political structure shatters. 

I cannot, therefore, accept your editorial 
views on these matters as representative of 
the best American tradition which has always 
supported the political and cultural strug- 
gle for equality and freedom of all races and 
nations. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER ODAINYK. 

P.S.—I am a graduate student at Columbia 
University and the author of “Marxism and 
Existentialism” (Doubleday: Anchor Books, 
1965). 

{From the Ukranian Bulletin, August-Sep- 
tember, 1967] 
U.S. CONGRESS AND Tor OFFICIALS OBSERVE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1967 

U.S. opinion makers from all walks of life 
availed themselves of the opportunity offered 
by nationwide observances of this year’s Cap- 
tive Nations Week to show their deep con- 
cern for the plight of the captive peoples. 

In addition to the traditional Presidential 
Proclamation, issued on July 12, and procla- 
mations by many Governors and Mayors, the 
week of July 16-22 also witnessed a debate 
in the U.S. Congress on the timely topic of 
the subjugated nations. 

Eighty-three Representatives and five Sen- 
ators took the floor and thus helped demon- 
strate the continued interest of American 
legislators with the 200 million East-Central 
Europeans and Asians, living under Commu- 
nist oppression. 

THE MEANING OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

The same as last year, the debate in the 
House of Representatives was initiated by 
Congressman Daniel J. Flood (D.-Pa.) who 
summarized the lessons of the observance: 

“. By their consistent opposition and 
vehement castigation of Captive Nations 
Week, Moscow . . . has shown since 1959 its 
fear of the total captive nations concept as 
reflected in Public Law 86-90. . . . Our con- 
centrated support of all the captive nations 
.. . is one of the most powerful nonmilitary 
deterrents against further overt Sino-Soviet 
Russian aggression and a prime formidable 
force for peace with freedom and justice in 
the world.” 

Rep. Flood emphasized the need for a spe- 
cial House Captive Nations Committee. 

Rep. Thaddeus Dulski (D.-N. .) expressed 
the sentiments of his colleagues succinctly 


by stating: 
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“We must reaffirm a twofold promise: to 
remain firm against further Communist 
usurpation in the world, and to do all within 
our power to work for the ultimate liberation 
of every captive nation.” 

Other members of Congress who spoke on 
the same subject were: Frank Annunzio (D.- 
III.), John M. Ashbrook (R.-Ohio), William 
T. Cahill (R.-N.J.), Glenn Cunningham (R.- 
Neb.), Emilio Q. Daddario (D.-Conn.), James 
J. Delaney (D.-N.Y.), Samuel N. Friedel (D.- 
Md.), Martha W. Griffiths (D.-Mich.), Sey- 
mour Halpern (R.-N.Y.), James M. Hanley 
(D.-N.Y.), Frank Horton (R.-N. T.), Edna F. 
Kelly (D.-N.Y.) Theodore R. Kupferman (R.- 
N.Y.), Odin Langer (R.-Minn.), Robert Mc- 
Clory (R.-III.), Thomas Meskill (R.-Conn.), F. 
Bradford Morse (R.-Mass.), William L. Mur- 
phy (D.-Nl.), Lucien Nedzi (D.-Mich.), Bar- 
rett O'Hara (D.-III.), Philip J. Philbin (D.- 
Mass.), Charlotte T. Reid (R.-Ill.), Howard 
W. Robison (R.-N.Y.), Henry L. Schadeberg 
(R.-Wisc.), Henry P. Smith (R.-N.Y.), Joe D. 
Waggonner, Jr. (D.-La.), Albert W. Watson 
(R.-S. C.), and Lester L. Wolff (D.-N.Y.). 


DENIAL OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


A large number of Congressmen scored 
continued violations of fundamental human 
rights by Communist regimes. 

Speaker Robert W. McCormack (D.-Mass) 
said: 

“Present stage of Communist domination 
in which some autonomy of the satellites has 
been tolerated by Moscow ... has meant 
some amelioration of the living conditions of 
the captive peoples. It has not meant a resto- 
ration of the national and personal freedom 
which is rightfully theirs. The captive peo- 
ples continue to live in despair, in enslave- 
ment, in anguish for their lost past, in fear 
and trepidation for the present and in appre- 
hension of the future.” 

Rep. Edwin Reinecke (R.-Calif.) reminded 
his colleagues of the significance of the 
denial of freedom to the captive peoples: 

“For if the freedom of one nation is de- 
stroyed, then the freedom of all nations is in 
jeopardy. And if any people anywhere suffer 
from the burdens of captivity, then all peo- 
ple everywhere are in some measure held 
captive.” 

Speeches on this topic were also delivered 
by Edward P, Boland (D.-Mass.), Frank T. 
Bow (R.-Ohio), James A. Byrne (D.-Pa.), 
Silvio C. Conte (R.-Mass.), John H. Dent 
(D.-Pa.), Leonard Farbstein (D.-N.Y.), Dante 
B. Fascell (D.-Fla.), William D. Ford (D.- 
Mich.), Robert N. Giaimo (D.-Conn.), Clar- 
ence D. Long (D.-Md.), Thomas G. Morris 
(D.-N.M.), Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. (D.-Mass.), 
Roman C. Pucinski (D.-Hl.), Albert H. Quie 
(R.-Minn.), John J. Rhodes (R.-Ariz.), Peter 
W. Rodino (D.-N. J.), J. William Stanton 
(R.-Ohio), John M. Zwach (R.-Minn.), and 
William G. Bray (R.-Ind.). 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


“1967 marks the 50th anniversary of Com- 
munism,” observed Rep. Harold R. Collier 
(R.-IIl.), “the greatest social economic and 
political cancer to be found in the entire 
record of history ... the record since 1917 
alone provides more evidence than one can 
use to show that communism is a fraud, a 
delusion, a conspiracy which has exploited 
the ignorance, inertia and apathy of masses 
of people. It is against the people.” 

Soviet aggression and imperialism were 
accentuated in the remarks by E. Ross Adair 
(R.-Ind.), Frank J. Brasco (D.-N.J.), John H. 
Buchanan (R.-Ala.), Frances P. Bolton (R.- 
Ohio), Dominick V. Daniels (D.-N.J.), Robert 
V. Deney (R.-Neb.), Edward J. Derwinski 
(R.-III.), John D. Dingell (D.-Mich.), Gerald 
R. Ford (R.-Mich.), Margaret M. Heckler 
(R.-Mass.), Henry Helstoski (D.-N.J.), Don- 
ald E. Lukens (R.-Ohio), Joseph M. McDade 
(R.-Pa.), John S. Monagan (D.-Conn.), Abra- 
ham J. Multer (D.-N.Y.), Thomas M. Pelly 
(R.-Wash.), Jerry L. Pettis (R.-Calif.), 
Garner E. Shriver (R.-Kan.), H. Allen Smith 
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(R.-Calif.), Samuel Stratton (D.-N.Y.), and 
Louis C. Wyman (R.-N.H.). 


TRENDS IN EAST EUROPE 


Rep. Silvio O. Conte (R.-Mass.) showed the 
limitations on internal liberalization in East- 
ern Europe by pointing to the example of 
Prof. Leszek Kolakowski, who was ousted 
from the Polish Communist Party and the 
university for his outspoken views. Joel T. 
Broyhill (R.-Va.), J. Herbert Burke (R.-Fla.), 
James C. Cleveland (R.-N.H.), Joshua Eilberg 
(D.-Pa.), Cornelius Gallagher (D.-N. J.), Wil- 
liam J. Green (D.-Pa.), William L. St. Onge 
(D.-Conn.), John V. Tunney (D.-Calif.), and 
Bob Wilson (R.-Calif.) also gave examples of 
international trends in East Europe. 

SENATE DISCUSSION 

The Captive Nations Week debate in the 
Senate reiterated the support of freedom and 
self-determination for the captive East-Cen- 
tral European peoples. 

Sen. Frank J. Lausche (D,-Ohio) said, in 


part: 

“It behooves us all to remind ourselves of 
the fate of those who have fallen under 
Communist totalitarianism lest the free 
world crumble bit by bit and be engulfed in 
the same way as those nations whose fate we 
now mourn.” 

Sen. Roman L. Hruska (R.-Neb.) stated: 

“Never before in human history have we 
seen the imprisonment of nations on such a 
scale. But even in this grim situation, many 
of these people have managed to maintain 
their faith in freedom. Much honor is to be 
given to those who have given their lives for 
the noblest of human causes and to those 
who continue to carry on this fight. 

Senators Charles H. Percy (R.-Ill.), Edward 
W. Brooke (R.-Mass.), and Abraham A, Ribi- 
cof (D.-Conn.) also made appropriate 
remarks. 

Here is a partial list of Governors and their 
states, and the Mayors and their cities, who 
called for the observance of Captive Nations 
Week. 

GOVERNORS: Lurleen B. Wallace, Ala- 
bama; John A. Love, Colorado; John Demp- 
sey, Connecticut; Roger D. Branigin, Indiana; 
Harold E. Hughes, Iowa; Edward T. Breathitt, 
Kentucky; Spiro T. Agnew, Maryland; George 
Romney, Michigan; Dan. K. Moore, North 
Carolina; John A, Rhodes, Ohio; Nelson A, 
Rockefeller, New York; Raymond P. Shafer, 
Pennsylvania; and John Connally, Texas. 

MAYORS: Ray B. Bracy, Allentown, Pa.; 
Theodore R. Mekeldin, Baltimore, Md.; 
Frank A. Sedita, Buffalo, N. V.; Richard J. 
Daley, Chicago, III.; Orville L. Hubbard, Dear- 
born, Mich.; James W. Kelly, East Orange, 
N.J.; John J. Barton, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. R. 
Hammond, Kenosha, Wis.; Otto Festge, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Henry W. Maier, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Arthur Naftalin, Minneapolis, Minn,; Richard 
C. Lee, New Haven, Conn.; Victor H. Shiro, 
New Orleans, La.; John V. Lindsay, New York, 
N..; James H. J. Tate, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
A. J. Cervantes, St. Louis, Mo.; William F. 
Walsh, Syracuse, N. V.; J. Bracken Lee, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Douglas A. Merrifield, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; James F. X. O'Rourke, Yonkers, 
N. T.] Anthony B. Flask, Youngstown, Ohio, 

Moreover, New Hampshire legislators 
adopted on a voice vote a House resolution, 
containing a pledge to be “opposed to op- 
pression and. .. to help all . . captive na- 
tions until they have segained their freedom.” 
[From the Ukrainian Bulletin, August-Sep- 

tember 1967] 
NINTH CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK OBSERVED 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 

New York, N.Y. (Special) —The 1967 Cap- 
tive Nations Week observances (July 16-22, 
1967) were held in several American cities 
from coast to coast, stressing support and 
understanding of the plight of the captive 
nations everywhere. With President Johnson 
issuing the annual Presidential Proclamation 
calling on the American people to rededi- 
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eate themselves to the ideals of freedom of 
ail the peoples of the world, many governors 
and mayors of major U.S. cities followed suit 
and issued their own proclamations. A num- 
ber of U.S. legislators made special state- 
ments on the floor of the U.S. Congress in 
support of the captive mations behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Stories pertain- 
ing to nationwide observances, rallies, spe- 
cial manifestations and meetings had been 
extensively covered by the American press 
and over the radio and TV networks. 

The Ukrainian American organizations, led 
by the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, took active part in these observ- 
ances, thus contributing to the successful 
Captive Nations Week of 1967. 


[From the Ukrainian Bulletin, August-Sep- 
tember, 1967] 

CAPTIVE NATIONS AUTHOR CHALLENGES WASH- 
INGTON Post EDITORS ON RUSSIAN IMPERIO- 
COLONIALISM 
Addressing a Captive Nations Conference 

in Washington’s Mayflower Hotel, the author 

of the Captive Nations Resolution (Public 

Law 86-90) challenged the editors of The 

Washington Post “to receive some elementary 

education on Soviet Russian imperio-colo- 

nialism.” Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who is the 
chairman of the National Captive Nations 

Committee and an economics professor at 

Georgetown University, used the occasion of 

the conference to reply to the Post’s July 10 

editorial “Captive Congressmen.” The con- 

ference was one of some fifty-five festivities 
about the country observing Captive Na- 

tions Week, July 16-22. 

The Georgetown professor specifically chal- 
lenged the paper's editors “to arrange a dis- 
cussion meeting in the Post’s auditorium 
which would bring the editors face to face 
with living victims of Soviet Russian im- 
perio-colonialism from Idel-Ural, Turkestan, 
White Ruthenia and Cossackia.” He held, “It 
doesn't require much courage to shield one's 
ignorance behind an editorial pen and con- 
tinue to misinform the readers. Let us see 
how courageous the editors are in meeting 
these people before the audience of their own 
staff which would have the opportunity to 
gauge the level of their editors’ understand- 
ing of this vital problem.” In his challenge, 
Dr. Dobriansky pointed out further, “Just as 
many Americans have come to learn where 
Gambia, Chad and other African states are 
located, so the Post’s editors will in time 
come to learn where Idel-Ural, Turkestan, 
White Ruthenia, and Cossackia are located 
in the Russian prison house of nations.” 

As a kickoff to the 1967 Captive Nations 
Week, the professor’s address highlighted 
the themes of the observance. One theme is 
to initiate debate on Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism in the U.N., as called for by 
President Kennedy in September 1961 and 
in part prepared by Adlai Stevenson’s memo 
on the subject in November of that year. The 
professor also urged Congressional hearings 
on U.S. policy toward the USSR, which 
“would be unprecedented because we've 
never had any such thorough hearings in 
our contemporary history.” 

Captive Nations committees were also 
stressing this year victory in Vietnam 
through psycho-political liberation of the 
17 million captive North Vietnamese, the 
creation of a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations, and exposure of the 
fraudulent 50th anniversary of the Russian 
Bolshevik revolution. This last theme is 
underscored by the advertised publication 
this October of Dobriansky’s book, The Vul- 
nerable Russians, as “an American answer 
to the 50th.“ Some port-city committees 
have begun a Nyets Campaign Against Rus- 
sian Consulates,” based on the Dirksen-State 
Department agreement arrived at during 
the Consular Treaty debate earlier this year. 
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[From the Ukrainian Bulletin, 
September 1967] 


ARCHPASTORAL APPEAL 


(By His Excellency, the Most Reverend Am- 
brose Senyshyn, OSBM, Archbishop and 
Metropolitan of Ukrainian Catholics in the 
United States of America, on the occasion 
of Captive Nations Week, 1967) 

“For the sick, the suffering, the imprisoned 
and for their salvation, let us pray to the 
Lord.“ (Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysos- 
tom). 

During the month of July the American 
people celebrate the joyful anniversary of 
their national independence, but in the third 
week of July, however, the nation marks a 
most sorrowful event, namely, “Captive Na- 
tions Week.” What a tragic irony! In the 
twentieth century of civilization and culture 
we observe a “Captive Nations Week.” Today 
the primitive African tribes are forming their 
independent states, whereas civilized peoples 
with a thousand years culture and tradition 
behind themselves are enslaved in the com- 
munist imprisonment behind the iron, bam- 
boo, and sugarcane curtains. 

Amid these grave conditions of life for the 
captive nations a ray of hope burst forth 
on the horizons, because the conscience of 
the American nation was awakened from a 
deep lethargy in its unmasking of the face 
of the communist terror not only in the en- 
slaved countries, but also in different locali- 
ties throughout the free world. The Com- 
munists tell the free world that they have 
freedom. Yes, there is freedom, but only for 
the members of the communist party, and 
not so for the Ukrainian and other peoples 
in the Bolshevik dungeons. Every informed 
Ukrainian Christian should disseminate in- 
formation depicting the true scene of the 
Communist enslavement, so that public 
opinion of the free world would bring to 
bear on the leaders of the Red Kremlin. 

In observing “Captive Nations Week” we 
cannot pass over in silence the persecution 
and enslavement of our Silent Ukrainian 
Church behind the iron curtain. The Bol- 
shevik administration with the aid of the 
Muscovite Patriarch liquidated the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Church to such an extent that 
“the enemy doesn’t even let us pray” in the 
Ukrainian Catholic churches. The Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church met the same fate. Today 
there is no Ukrainian Orthodox Cathedral 
of Holy Wisdom in Kiev, for the communist 
authorities have confiscated it and turned 
it into a museum. There is no Ukrainian 
Catholic Cathedral of Saint George in Lviv, 
for the communist government has turned 
it over to the Muscovite Patriarch. In East- 
ern Ukraine as well as in Carpatho-Ukraine, 
our Church had flourished beautifully. In 
1945 after the Bolshevik occupation, every- 
thing was changed, All our bishops were ar- 
rested and suffered either in prison or in 
exile, in forced labor with hundreds of priests 
and thousands of the faithful, where many 
of them gave their lives for the Holy Faith. 

Before the Second World War and be- 
fore the Bolshevik occupation in Western 
Ukraine and in the Carpathian region, there 
were 5 eparchies, 10 bishops and 2 Apostolic 
Visitators with episcopal powers, which had 
2,950 priests, and 520 priest-monks and 
brothers, 1,100 Sisters and 450 theology stu- 
dents. Religious life was flourishing in 3,040 
parish churches, and 4,440 missions and 
oratories. There were 9,900 elementary, inter- 
mediary and high schools, which were closely 
connected with the Church. There were also 
41 Catholic organizations and 38 newspapers 
and magazines. All of these accomplished 
during many years of work by the clergy and 
faithful were destroyed by the communist 
regime. When the Bolsheviks persecuted the 
Church and Catholics in the satellite coun- 
tries, then the free western world made its 
protest against the Bolshevik force, but when 
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the Vicar of Christ, Pope Pius XII appealed 
to the free world in the matter of the in- 
fiicted injury by the Communists on the 
Ukrainian Nation and the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church, this gracious appeal passed without 
an echo in the western world. This was a 
sign of the times, of how little the western 
world then really knew about the communist 
persecution. 

Perhaps there are some who fall prey to the 
communist line that religious, social and na- 
tional relations have improved in the Soviet 
Union. Let us not fool ourselves! Perhaps 
these conditions have improved for members 
of the communist party, but not for the 
Ukrainian people, nor for the Ukrainian 
Churches. Perhaps Catholics of the Latin rite 
in the various satellite countries have been 
able to preserve in some measure with great 
restrictions their bishops, clergy and 
churches. But not in Ukraine, for there the 
Bolsheviks liquidated everything and it is 
forbidden to publicly praise God. Perhaps in 
some localities behind the iron curtain there 
are Ukrainian Catholic priests, and perhaps 
even bishops, but these must take to the 
catacombs, for the Ukrainian religion among 
the Soviets does not have a right to even exist. 
Most unfortunate it is that the Soviet gov- 
ernment seems to ignore the historical fact 
that not one state in the world ever was able 
to maintain itself by force and persecution. 
It continues to deceive the Ukrainian inhab- 
itants in the free world through communist 
agents under the guise of national dress, 
dance, song and poetry, to “build a bridge” 
to enslaved Ukraine, where they will add to 
the pile of bones of martyred Ukrainians in 
Siberia. 

This threatening situation for our people 
and Church behind the iron curtain ought to 
increase our empathy here in the free world. 
A healthy organism reacts to pain. Whenever 
one of the members of the human body is in- 
fected, then the others hasten to come to its 
aid. Thus should be the reaction in every hu- 
man society, and especially in the Ukrainian 
community. We have glaring examples from 
history. The Irish did not lose their national- 
ity or religious consciousness in the USA, but 
even continually sought to aid the fatherland, 
until it attained its independence. In latter 
times the Jews of the whole world manifested 
their solidarity and great generosity. 

How is the religious and national question 
with Ukrainians in America? Do we hold the 
flag of religio-national traditions high? Have 
all preserved that religious and national con- 
sciousness and sympathy for our people's fate 
behind the iron curtain? Are the Ukrainians 
fleeing into strange camps, forgetting whose 
sons and daughters they are? The Ukrainian 
nation and the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
needs you, so that you would be spokesmen 
in the free world. Do not be silent about the 
bitter fate of our Ukrainian people and 
churches. Do not listen to the whispers of 
godless dictators who enslaved the Ukrainian 
soul and body, from whom you fied and saved 
yourselves. Do not complain as did the Jews 
in the Bible at the waters of Babylon, raising 
their hands and doing nothing. Let us awaken 
our religious and national feelings. Let us 
help our brothers and sisters morally and 
materially. They do need your help. Have you 
given your mite to the sick and poor refugees 
that these might buy medicine and other ne- 
cessities? I do not believe that the hearts of 
Ukrainians are cold like ice as that of the 
evangelic rich man who didn’t aid Lazarus. 
American Catholics constantly come to the 
aid of various countries, and should we there- 
fore not help our own Ukrainians? 

In the first place, during “Captive Nations 
Week” let us pray before God in the words of 
the Church: “For the sick, the suffering, the 
imprisoned, and for their salvation, let us 
pray to the Lord.” Let us pray for them not 
only during “Captive Nations Week,” but 
every day, that the Lord have pity on our 
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Ukrainian Churches and people. Thus, let us 
give at least a small item from our wealth to 
those who need our aid. Our experience 
teaches us that whenever we save the needy, 
there comes with it a great spiritual satis- 
faction and the blessing of God. 

The blessing of the Lord be upon you! 


From the Ukrainian Bulletin, August-Sep- 
tember 1967] 
AMERICAN LIBERALS: KNOW THEY WHAT 
THEY Do? 


Among a few self-styled American liberal 
newspapers The Washington Post claims to 
be the most liberal, if not the “only liberal” 
journal in the United States. Its liberalism, 
alas, is of a specious sort, if we are to judge 
by its nigh fanatical opposition to the cause 
of the nations enslaved by Communist Russia. 

A few years ago, The Post waged a vitriolic 
campaign against the erection in Washington 
of a monument in honor of Taras Sheychen- 
ko, Ukraine’s poet laureate and national 
hero. The basic premise of the Post's editors 
was that Shevchenko was a “forerunner of 
Bolshevism,” and therefore had no place in 
Washington. Their confused thinking led the 
editors so far as to consult the puppet 
Ukrainian communist delegation in the 
U.N., who were only too glad to comfort and 
reinforce the Post editors in their anti- 
Ukrainian thinking and attitude. 

Fortunately for this nation, neither the 
U.S. Congress nor the U.S. government was 
swayed by the Post's unique political insight 
and ideological acumen. The Shevchenko 
monument stands in Washington as a sym- 
bol of man’s eternal quest of freedom and a 
decent life. It also is a symbol of the under- 
standing of the American people (less The 
Washington Post) of those great works which 
Shevchenko produced on behalf of human 
freedom everywhere. 


TODAY: AGAINST THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 

In the past few years, The Washington 
Post has kept itself busy attacking the con- 
cept of support of the captive nations. It has 
assailed the U.S. Congress for enacting the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution. It has de- 
rided those U.S. citizens who support the 
captive nations movement, for in the Post's 
belief, this popular movement has impaired 
the prospect of peaceful relations with the 
Soviet Union. For this the Post received high 
praise—from the Communist papers in the 
USSR! 

This year, The Washington Post again gave 
forth with a venomous editorial on the cap- 
tive nations entitled, “Captive Congressmen” 
(it appeared in the July 10, 1967 issue of the 
progressive newspaper). It ridiculed U.S. 
Congressmen for succumbing to “a surge of 
hysterical anti-Communism” and passing the 
resolution in 1959. It satirized such captive 
nations as Idel-Ural, Turkestan, White Ru- 
thenia and Cossackia as “pseudo-states.” 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who conceived the 
idea of the Captive Nations Resolution, was 
taken to task for not including Mother 
Russia in the list of captive nations, and it 
gave credit to President Johnson for at least 
not being specific in enumerating the captive 
nations. 

In their discharge of bile the editorial staff 
of the Post has Mother Russia as a captive 
country, thereby opening up the fairly rea- 
sonable question: who is her captor? Try as 
we might, we glimpse no foreign troops on 
Russian soil. But in every one of the captive 
nations even the Post would acknowledge 
the presence either of Soviet Russian troops, 
secret agents and spies, or a subservient 
Communist Party—or all three. Each of these 
captive countries is ruled from Moscow as an 
alien power. Thus, Russia is not, and can 
never be considered a captive country. 


How THE RUSSIANS FEEL ABOUT AMERICA 

The pro-Russian bias of the Post is so bla- 
tant that one wonders if its foreign policy 
analysts ever bother reading anything that 
emanates from Moscow concerning America. 
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For instance, on June 25, 1967, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union issued its “theses” on the forth- 
coming 50th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution. It was obviously timed with Ko- 
sygin’s visits to the U.N., Glassboro, N.J. and 
Havana, Cuba. 

The statement of the Russian Communist 
Party read, among other things, that “im- 
perialism, notably U.S. imperialism, was and 
continues to be the main enemy of the na- 
tional liberation movement. It stressed, 
moreover, that “there can be no question of 
neutrality in the struggle against bourgeois 
ideology and anti-Communism. The struggle 
against bourgeois ideology and anti-Com- 
munism is one of the most acute aspects of 
the class struggle; it is a struggle for man, 
and for the triumph of freedom and 
progress of mankind” (cf. “Excerpts from the 
Soviet Document,’ The New York Times, 
June 26, 1967). 

Clearly, whatever overtures the United 
States has made toward “peaceful coexist- 
ence” with the Kremlin have had no 
influence on the Soviet Russian position re- 
garding the United States. Anti-American- 
ism is an ineradicable feature of Soviet 
foreign policy, a simple fact, demonstrated 
ad nauseum, which the Washington Post 
blithely chooses to ignore. In addition, the 
same anti-American policy was approved by 
some 24 Communist Parties of the world 
which gathered at Karlovy Vary in Czecho- 
slovakia in April 1967. At this meeting of 
Communist worthies President Johnson's 
“building bridges of understanding” policy 
went without mention, as were other hopeful 
gestures on our part, such as the expansion 
of East-West trade, “cultural exchanges,” 
and the like. 

If the U.S. government still underesti- 
mates the significance of the captive nations 
in its global strategy, the fault lies in good 
part with the vocal, pseudo-liberal Amer- 
ican press, as exemplified by The Washing- 
ton Post, which has, for reasons almost 
beyond comprehension, tried to inflict sheer 
fantasies upon the minds of the American 
people. Their effort belongs to that sorry tra- 
dition which glorified Fidel Castro as a “gen- 
uine freedom fighter” against the dictatorial 
regime of Fulgencio Batista. 

The Washington Post has distinguished it- 
self in this tradition by ridiculing and de- 
grading these forces within the USSR and 
without which are struggling for the libera- 
tion of the captive nations in the USSR. To 
the Post, the Soviet empire is inviolable, 
despite the fact that the Soviet government 
ruthlessly persecutes all the peoples within 
its purview, including the Jews. 

Moreover, Communist Russia is the 
acknowledged instigator and sponsor of the 
“wars of national liberation” in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. These movements are 
Communist-directed and Communist 
financed, and are directed against the United 
States as the principal enemy of Russian 
Communist imperialism and colonialism. 

Indeed, Communist Russia sees its rela- 
tionship with the U.S. far more clearly than 
does the Post. 

COUNTERMEASURES 

What is needed on our part is not the ir- 
rationality of a Post but sane and construc- 
tive measures in confronting a dedicated 
enemy. 

One of these constructive—and peaceful— 
ways to check Russian Communist imperial- 
ism and colonialism is to turn the tables 
against the self-vaunted Russian “cham- 
pion of colonial peoples”: pronounce un- 
equivocal support of all the captive nations 
in the USSR in consonance with the Captive 
Nations Week Resolution of 1959. 

That the Kremlin is sensitive so far as the 
captive nations are concerned has long been 
evident to the objective observer. Millions of 
Russian words have been expended on the 
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idyllic life of the “family of happy peoples” 
united under the “benign and lovable Rus- 
sian older brother.” While these words brain- 
washed the Posts of our country, others be- 
came aware of an underlying guilt and ap- 
prehension. Stalin unwittingly paid a prized 
tribute to the rebellious Ukrainians when he 
lamented that there were too many of them 
to kill off. Any possible doubts as to the 
menace to the Kremlin of the seething dis- 
content of the enslaved peoples vanished 
when Khrushchev exploded into rage over the 
Captive Nations Week before an astonished 
Richard Nixon. Any “family” a fraction as 
happy as Soviet propaganda maintains 
should be quite impervious to a resolution 
which, in any event, express good will and 
expresses the common need of all men: 
freedom. 

The Post lauds Mr, Johnson for exploring 
all openings to East-West peace and stability. 
Typical of its writings, it neglects to point 
out that Mr. Johnson believes that freedom, 
if need be, must be fought for, as in Viet- 
nam. The posture of the Post becomes all the 
more craven in its refusal to acknowledge the 
validity of the Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion. The Resolution merely expresses our 
sympathy for the plight of peoples forcibly 
deprived of their freedom. But not to have 
passed the Resolution would have betrayed 
a lack of belief in the most important pillar 
upon which our country and way of life 
rests. 

The Post speaks not of this America; in- 
stead it anticipates another, wholly different 
America, something closer to the enemy 
whose integrity it seems obsessively bent on 
defending. 

[From the Ukrainian Bulletin, 
August-September 1967] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS CONFERENCE AND BANQUET 
HELD IN WASHINGON 


More than 200 civic, ethnic, and trade un- 
ion leaders attended a Captive Nations Con- 
ference and Banquet at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., July 15. The day-long 
affair, first of its kind sponsored by the Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee, launched 
the ninth observance of Captive Nations 
Week, July 16-22. 

Owing to the vital importance to the free- 
dom world to work for the liberation of the 
Captive Nations, conferees and banquet 
speakers alike proposed extending Captive 
Nations observances and activities to a year- 
round basis. 

Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, Chairman of the 
National Captive Nations Committee, and 
General Chairman of the Conference, opened 
the Conference by giving the themes for this 
year’s observance: (1) to initiate debate on 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism in the 
U.N. as called for by President Kennedy in 
September 1961, (2) to urge Congressional 
hearings on U.S. policy toward the USSR, 
and (3) stress victory in Viet Nam through 
psycho-political liberation of the 17 million 
captive North Vietnamese, 

This last theme is underscored by publi- 
cation this October of Dr. Dobriansky’s book, 
The Vulnerable Russians as an American 
answer to the Russian Communists’ 50th 
anniversary in power in Moscow. 

Speaking on the Middle East, Professor 
Roman Smal-Stocki, Visiting Professor at 
Catholic University, pointed out that the 
Russian imperialists have liquidated the 
Jewish autonomous republic, Birobirdzhan, 
are strangling Judaism inside the USSR, and 
now have linked up with Arab anti-Semites 
to destroy the Israelis. 

By their support of the Arabs, Professor 
Smal-Stocki said, the Russians also hope to 
forestall any effort of the Panislamic Move- 
ment to undertake the liberation of some 
40,000,000 people in Islamic “captive nations” 
inside the USSR, and, at the same time, deny 
Middle East oil to the West. 

Getting the ideas, the concepts of “captive 
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nations” across to decision-makers was a 
major theme stressed by many Conference 
and Banquet speakers. 

Congressman Edward J. Derwinski (R., M.) 
emphasized that “With your perseverance, 
with your patience, in the long run, justice 
will triumph. You can’t have peace and free- 
dom in the world until all people live in 
countries with governments of their own 
choice.” Fortunately, the Congressman added, 
“It’s at the grassroots America that ulti- 
mately we will shape our foreign policy. 
There isn’t anyone here who can be 
apathetic.” 

Congressman Michael A. Feighan (D., 
Ohio) noted that: “Russian Communists 
boldly assert that they won't stop until all 
the world is their captive empire” and 
pointed out, “We have tens of millions of 
allies inside the Communist Empire. They 
call out to us for support in their aspirations 
for liberty and freedom and national indi- 
pendence. I am glad that the labor unions, 
which are the bulwark of the success of our 
way of life, understand this threat of 
Communism.” 

Speaking at the Banquet for Mr. George 
Meany, President of AFL-CIO, and Honorary 
Chairman of the National Captive Nations 
Committee, Henry Kirsch, of AFL-CIO’s In- 
ternational Department, said: 

“The trade union movement stands with 
clear, unequivocal] support for the aspirations 
of all people for freedom. Unless all people 
are free none of us is secure in our own 
liberty. It should be known throughout the 
world that the AFL-CIO has not abandoned 
these people to Communism.” 

Mr. Kirsch continued: “Despite de-Stalini- 
zation, forced labor camps still exist. The 
Party still continues to run everything. Col- 
lective leadership means that one tyrant has 
been replaced by an oligarchy. The tyranny 
has not been altered. The AFL-CIO will never 
admire the assassins of freedom.” Naturally, 
he said, “Communists fear elections in coun- 
tries they control, They fear these would go 
democratic.” 

Congressman John Buchanan (R., Ala.), 
referring to the Israeli-Arab war, said: “The 
Soviets have given one-third of their aid 
outside the bloc to Egypt. What is wrong in 
the Middle East is what is wrong in 
Cuba, in Asia, in Europe and everywhere else. 
That is the great wrongness of World Com- 
munism.” 

Speaking for Senator Thomas J. Dodd, Da- 
vid Martin pointed out that liberals as well 
as conservatives should support the Captive 
Nations movement. He said: “To be a con- 
sistent liberal or a consistent conservative, 
one has to be anti-Communist. The 
businessman who pushes for East-West trade 
for a profit betrays conservatism. The liberal 
who seeks detente with the Soviets betrays 
liberalism.” 

Mr. Martin continued: “We must seek the 
liberation of the captive nations because our 
security depends upon it.” 

Following the speeches, Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, as Chairman, National Captive Nations 
Committee, presented awards for outstand- 
ing service to the Captive Nations Movement 
to William J. Gill, Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
Georgetown University Forum and Rev. Dan- 
iel E. Power and Rev. Francis J. Heyden, and 
to Donald L. Miller, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee. 

Other awards for outstanding service to the 
Captive Nations Movement, prepared for 
presentation at the Banquet, will be pre- 
seated later to John M. Fisher, President, 
American Security Council; Senator Thomas 
J. Dodd; Senator Frank J. Lausche, and 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO. 

Other speakers during the Captive Na- 
tions Conference included Mrs. Claire Lee 
Chennault, Dr. George Dimitrov, Secretary 
General, International Peasant Union; Mr. 
Dimitru Danielopol, Copley News Service; 
and Dr. Peter P, Lejins, President, American 
Latvian Association, 
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The Banquet audience included leaders of 
15 major trade unions and departments of 
AFL-CIO, as well as civic and ethnic leaders. 
Philip A. Guarino, a Director of the National 
Captive Nations Committee, was Chairman 
of the Banquet. 


From the Ukrainian Bulletin, August- 
September 1967] 


Captive NATIONS WEEK IN BOSTON 
(By Orest Szczudluk) 


Boston, Mass.—This year’s Captive Na- 
tions Week was observed here by informing 
the public, through newspapers and radio, 
about the captive nations. Governor John 
A. Volpe and Mayor John F. Collins of Bos- 
ton enhanced the observance by issuing proc- 
lamations designating the week of July 16-22 
as “Captive Nations Week” in Massachusetts 
and Boston, respectively. The official signing 
of proclamations was witnessed by delega- 
tions representing the New England Commit- 
tee for Captive Nations and included repre- 
sentatives of American Armenian, Ukrainian, 
Latvian, Lithuanian and Hungarian organi- 
zations, 

Each major daily and radio station in the 
State received a press release, together with 
copies of the official proclamations. These 
newspapers commented on the observance: 
The Boston Herald Traveler, Boston Record 
American, The Standard Times (New Bed- 
ford, Mass.), Manchester Union Leader 
(Manchester, N.H.), Morning Sentinel 
(Waterville, Maine), Hairenik Weekly (Bos- 
ton, Mass.). 

The Boston Herald of July 19, 1967, carried 
a letter by James H. Tashjian, Chairman of 
the NECCN, urging concrete efforts in sup- 
port of freedom for captive nations, such as 
exposing the fraudulent 50th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution and urging the 
U.N. to investigate Russian Communist ag- 
gression and demanding free elections in cap- 
tive countries. 

The Boston Herald of July 6, 1967, carried 
an interesting article, written by Ted Lewis. 
The nationally syndicated columnist, citing 
an interview with Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
Chairman of the National Captive Nations 
Committee, chided the Administration for 
paying only “lip service to the cause of free- 
dom” in captive countries. The article was 
entitled, “Captive Nations Get Lip Service.” 

The New England Committee for Captive 
Nations this year’s observance, in 
cooperation with several other civic organiza- 
tions. The Committee is headed by Dr. James 
H. Tashjian as Chairman and Orest Szczud- 
luk as Executive Secretary. 


ACTION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


In separate letters, 25 New England Con- 
gressmen were urged to initiate action in the 
House Rules Committee on pending legisla- 
tion and to vote for the establishment of a 
permanent Special Committee on Captive 
Nations in Congress. So far, favorable an- 
swers were received from Speaker McCormack 
and Congressmen O'Neill, Philbin, Burke, 
Cleveland, St. Onge and Conte. 


SOMETHING FOR THE “ENZYME 
EXPERTS” TO PONDER 


Mr. COWGER. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Chicago Tribune of today there is a 
news item that should be pondered by 
the “enzyme experts.” It relates that Mig 
pilots appear to have the benefit of a 
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new radar system which could cause 
increased losses for American pilots. This 
amounts to one more item for the Viet- 
namese Communists from the U.S.S.R., 
and it comes closely on the heels of re- 
ports of Soviet “Hook” and “Hound” 
helicopters, and a new variety of flame- 
thrower, recently introduced into the 
enemy’s arsenal. 

For those who believe we should not 
interdict these supplies, by bombing be- 
fore they reach the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong soldiers, the article also 
provides the latest American battle casu- 
alty statistics: 102,043 killed, wounded, 
or missing. 

The “enzyme experts” can attempt to 
deduce why we should not bomb these 
supplies when they reach the port of 
Haiphong and surrounding areas rather 
than wait until they are used in hand-to- 
hand combat, or until they are used to 
haul artillery to be used against Con- 
thien, or against American pilots. They 
can attempt to establish a case against 
bombing targets which the true experts, 
the military experts, request. If a case 
can be made. 

The article also suggests the question, 
did any of the equipment which went 
into production of this newly introduced 
radar, or the flamethrowers, or “Hook” 
or “Hound,” come from American 
sources traded away through bridge- 
building programs of East-West trade? 
Did any of this equipment contain syn- 
thetic rubber, computers, synthetic 
fibers, radio communication equipment, 
or other items such as these which have 
been traded with the Communists? 

These few points should be remem- 
bered when reading articles such as this 
one which I submit for inclusion into the 
RECORD: 


RED GROUND RADAR AmS Mics 


SAIGON, VIETNAM, October 12.—North Viet- 
namese Mig fighter pilots are using a new 
sophisticated ground-to-air radar targeting 
system that enables them to sneak up on 
American jets from behind and fire missiles, 
an air force official in Da Nang disclosed 
today. 

The new system could be a major reason 
for the recent reappearance of supersonic 
Mig-21 fighters over North Viet Nam, he said, 
adding, “The Migs are getting better.” 


MISSILES NOT VERY GOOD 


He said the Communists’ radar, 
more powerful and sophisticated than radar 
sets aboard aircraft, is used to guide Migs 
to positions directly behind United States 
planes, so the communist pilots often 
have the American planes in their sights be- 
fore the American pilots are aware they are 
being tailed. The Migs make one firing pass 
and disappear, he said. 

“What’s saving us is that their missiles 
aren’t very good,” the source said. “If they 
had the same kinds of missiles we do, we'd 
be hurting.” 

American Phantoms are equipped with 
heat-seeking Sidewinder missiles and radar- 
guided Falcon and Sparrow missiles, Accord- 
ing to some reports, missiles supplied the 
North Vietnamese by the Russians are not the 
best ones in the Soviet inventory. 

YANKS KILLED IN WEEK, 102 

In Saigon United States officials announced 
that 102 Americans were killed in combat last 
week in Viet Nam, 26 were missing in action, 
and 890 were wounded, the lowest casualty 
figures for any week in two months. About 
half the wounded were hurt seriously enough 
to require hospitalization. 
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The new toll raised over-all American war 
casualties to 102,043—13,736 killed, 87,525 
wounded, and 782 missing. More than half 
the casualties have been suffered in 1967. 

In the air war, marine corps pilots streaked 
to within 20 miles of Hanoi to bomb the Hoa 
Loc Mig base and a railroad line 70 miles 
northwest of the communist capital. 


PROBE GUERRILLA SANCTUARY 


In ground action, United States 1st infan- 
try division troops continued to sweep the 
fringes of the “iron triangle” guerrilla sanc- 
tuary northeast of Saigon where they ran into 
a Viet Cong force trying to protect caches of 
munitions and food yesterday and killed 24 
of the Viet Cong. The battle resulted in the 
death of one American and the wounding of 
thee others. 

President-elect Nguyen Van Thieu of South 
Viet Nam will send a letter to Ho Chi Minh 
inviting the North Vietnamese president to 
peace talks after Thieu’s inauguration, the 
Saigon government said today. A spokesman 
said Thieu would also propose a week-long 
bombing pause “if Hanoi’s answer is favora- 
ble.” 

The spokesman said Thieu would send 
the letter to the North Vietnamese president 
throught diplomatic channels, through a 
public announcement, and through third 
nations. 


SELLING INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBRooK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the hardest products to sell these days, 
and yet one which is indispensable to our 
representative form of government, is 
individual responsibility. One need only 
consider the case of the automobile 
driver to appreciate the necessity for 
exercising personal responsibility. Each 
time an approaching car zips past— 
sometimes a matter of several feet 
apart—each driver is relying on the 
other not to be dangerously drunk or 
reckless or inattentive while the cars are 
in motion. We are all too familiar with 
the frightful penalties sometimes ex- 
acted due to the absence of driver re- 
sponsibility. We all heartily agree that 
driving excesses should be punished 
promptly and directly. Yet, in other 
areas of everyday life, the subject of 
personal responsibility or duty often 
falls on deaf ears, possibly because the 
penalties are not as immediate or graph- 
ic as the twisted wreckage of an auto- 
mobile. 

Recently President John A. Howard, 
of Rockford College, Rockford, Ill., in his 
opening convocation address, presented 
a forceful case on behalf of the respon- 
sibility of the individual. To the tradi- 
tional three R’s President Howard 
added the three R’s of respect, restraint, 
responsibility, and reemphasized the 
principle of our forefathers that— 

Man has discovered no code for living to- 


gether which improves on the ten command- 
ments. 


His message demands a wider dissem- 
ination and adoption if our Nation is not 
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to disappear into history—the victim of 
its own internal decay. 

I include the address, “Another Three 
R's,” by President John A. Howard, of 
Rockford College, given on September 13, 
1967, in the Recorp at this point: 

ANOTHER THREE R's 
(Opening convocation address by John A. 
Howard, president, Rockford College, Sep- 
tember 13, 1967) 


This ceremony marks the one hundred 
twenty-first year of this institution. Al- 
though there is a tendency to attach great 
significance to the age of a college, the fact 
is that age of itself indicates nothing more 
than a capacity to survive. We are the ones 
who must prove in our time that the long 
flow of personal sacrifices which created and 
sustained this college were well invested, 
that we have the courage and the vision to 
rise resolutely to the challenges of our times, 
holding to those attitudes and traditions 
which have enduring value and adding to 
them whatever will fortify our students for 
the particular circumstances in which they 
live, 

In one respect, the circumstances are very 
fortunate ones. This is a year we have been 
waiting for. The Howard Colman Library 
provides us with one of the most attractive 
and well-appointed study centers ever 
created. The new science building gives 
promise of serving its purposes equally well 
and, moreover, cleverly gives us something 
to look forward to when it is finally finished. 
The College personnel are all, at long last, 
reassembled on one campus. And the new 
interim studies program next January ful- 
fills the dream of many an academic, the 
opportunity for faculty and students to ex- 
plore with full concentration an area of par- 
ticular interest to each person. 

The aura of rejoicing on our campus, how- 
ever, contrasts rather sharply with the con- 
ditions of the outer world. Robinson Jeffers 
wrote of “A gathering in the air of some- 
thing that hates humanity.” It seems as if 
some malevolent force is now at work. The 
daily headlines remind us of the undeclared 
foreign war in Vietnam and the undeclared 
civil war in our urban centers, Recently re- 
leased statistics tell us of three and a quar- 
ter million serious crimes in the United 
States in 1966—one for every fifty people— 
and twelve hundred and thirty-four crimes 
in our own city in the first seven months of 
this year, which considering the Christmas 
rush still ahead, should make it a banner 
year. The use of drugs continues to spread 
and some people named Cox, whose son killed 
himself under the influence of LSD, have 
instituted a $600,000 wrongful death suit 
against Timothy Leary for recommending the 
drug. As of this writing hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers are on strike. This bale- 
ful catalogue of cares could be extended at 
length, but the items already mentioned 
make it obvious that our nation is beset with 
mounting problems of such gravity that 
everyone must be concerned. The question 
is what are we to do about our disintegrating 
society? 

Before I provide all the answers, I want to 
register my annual counter-demurrer. My 
comments this morning are not offered in any 
expectation of imposing upon you my higher 
wisdom—this college community, like any 
good one, includes & lot of faculty and 
students who, like Annie Oakley, can do 
anything better or higher than you—but 
rather to offer a point of departure for our 
deliberations in the coming months. 

In August, the Wall Street Journal com- 
mented editorially on a prize-winning entry 
in a graphics contest. The theme of the 
competition was Words We Live With.” The 
successful poster presented three words, “In 

We Trust.” There was a blank space be- 
tween the “In” and the “We Trust.” An ex- 
cerpt from the editorial: 
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“Aside from getting into the theological or 
denominational ambiguity of the familiar 
‘In God We Trust’ declaration—after all, 
which religion's God do we really trust in— 
the prize poster painfully clarifies the dif- 
ficulty of pinpointing something in which 
man does indeed trust. While many people 
have managed to maintain their various 
faiths, there is a widespread questioning of 
values both spiritual and secular.” 

Then the Journal invites the reader to fill 
in the blank himself and suggests that 
neither Art, nor Science, Psychiatry, the State, 
Law, Logic, Power, nor any other currently 
popular basis for judgment seems to offer 
a sure refuge for modern man. That there 
is a vacuum of personal convictions today is, 
perhaps, one of the few observations one 
could draw about society on which there 
would be general agreement. The moral root- 
lessness of our population and failure of 
the nation to arrive at clearly defined public 
policies constitutes a damning indictment of 
the institutions of society, particularly the 
institutions of religion and education. On this 
occasion, I will leave religion to deal with its 
own short-comings, although it is clearly 
in need of help, and confine my musings to 
American education. 

September, 1967, finds the public scene 
bespeckled with irrational love groups, irra- 
tional hate groups, irrational war groups, 
and irrational peace groups, often led by 
self-proclaimed Messiahs who have become 
impatient with traditional procedures and 
have taken matters into their own hands 
either to retreat from or drastically revise 
the conditions of living around them. And a 
high proportion of these irrational group 
participants are not the benighted ignorant, 
but the “well-educated.” The provision by 
society of teachers and buildings and books 
and equipment is self-defeating if a sizeable 
and growing portion of the student products 

themselves through the use of 
drugs, or join causes which resort to murder 
and looting and arson, or take actions which 
render far more difficult the agonizing deci- 
sions in which a nation must choose between 
peace and war. The failure of our social in- 
stitutions is suggested even more dramati- 
cally as we observe a highly educated popu- 
lace frozen in indecision because there are 
no generally agreed upon principles for the 
conduct of society. 

Unless we are prepared to let the forces 
of individual willfulness and disunity and 
crime and chaos carry us ever further into 
a state of fear and disorder, we are going to 
have to make some hard judgments and 
act forcefully upon them, praying that the 
judgments are well-founded and that the 
results of the actions will contribute to the 
conditions in which men of good will can 
live together in peace and fulfillment. And 
one awesome corollary of that statement = 
that men of ill-will must be 
such and thwarted in their mischief. rae 
such efforts will be cruelly difficult, for the 
decision about who falls into the good- and 
who into the ill-will categories will rest upon 
some human and therefore fallible processes. 
Still, the alternative seems to be to do noth- 
ing and slide on down the path to barbarism 
and anarchy. 

It is, I think, not as late as we think. The 
public is not wholly insensitive to the cir- 
cumstances, nor incapable of recognizing 
and applauding the kind of action that is 
needed. Recently there was an overwhelming 
approval among our citizens of an agency 
which followed the prescription. When Is- 
rael stood up and said it would no longer 
tolerate the deceit and threats and murder 
and destruction carried on by her neighbors 
with the aid of Soviet Russia, and took 
forceful action to stop them, the rejoicing 
in our country was even greater than would 
logically flow from the particular circum- 
stances, greater than the normal pleasure 
in the survival of a good friend and the de- 
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feat of a collective bully. The level of reac- 
tion suggests to me a cosmic sigh of relief 
among Americans in discovering that it is 
still possible for a nation to make the difi- 
cult judgments required to sustain a society 
and to move with speed and singleness of 
purpose to act upon them, 

Certainly the central endeavor of educa- 
tion is to increase the knowledge and skills 
of the student, but that mission must have 
context and direction. In a recent Com- 
mencement address, Elton Trueblood stated, 
“Colleges exist to make a fellowship by means 
of which standards of civilization will be 
erected and the progress of civilization will be 
enhanced.” The problem is to determine the 
standards and discover the techniques. 

In making some proposals toward that end, 
I would like first to state a thesis on which 
the proposals are based: It is impossible to 
arrive at a good society or a Great Society 
by any techniques other than the develop- 
ment of good individuals. If any substantial 
portion of the individuals are wholly 
self-oriented or undisciplined or estranged 
from the values of their society or unaware 
of such values, then that society will remain 
in turmoil until a new concensus has been 
reached and accepted voluntarily, or until 
order is imposed by powerful authority. 

It appears as if the educational process in 
our nation has been highly successful in pro- 
moting the individuality of students and has 
failed to establish common limits within 
which that individuality can productively op- 
erate. A television program carried the para- 
doxical title, “The Congo-Victim of Inde- 
pendence.” It appears as if our people, too, 
are the victims of independence, of a release 
from any restrictions other than those aris- 
ing out of individual whims and conclusions 
and objectives. We are in the process of learn- 
ing the hard way that men cannot live to- 
gether in that fashion. 

The reaction of our populace to the Israeli- 
Arab war, mentioned earlier, suggests that 
there is a broad and a deep area of agree- 
ment about what is worthy human conduct. 
And what is not. We have a nation facing the 
right direction but its feet don’t move. The 
leadership of the nation has failed to iden- 
tify the target and move us toward it. The 
leadership of our educational institutions has 
failed in precisely the same way. There seems 
to be no generally agreed upon advice for 
students, with the result that the boldest 
ones charge off every which way and every- 
one else squats in place. The whole situation 
is like the caucas race in Alice in Wonder- 
land where prizes are duly awarded to every 
participant regardless of his performance. 

I suggest that education must recognize its 
inevitable role in adding either to the orderly 
advance of society or else to its disintegra- 
tion, and the educational leadership must 
find the raw courage to take steps to try to 
make it the former. Raw courage it will take, 
for whatever new conclusions are reached by 
any institution and whatever action is taken 
to attend to those conclusions will undoubt- 
edly give rise to cries of anguish by those 
who think otherwise and provoke the most 
vigorous charges of breach of academic free- 
dom. And it is probably because these con- 
sequences are anticipated that the academic 
leadership, like the national leadership, is 
immobilized, immobilized for fear of militant 
criticism, The inevitability of such criticism 
is, itself, a safeguard against over-reaction 
to present conditions. Those who would be- 
gin to give direction to the educational 
process will need to be fortified with per- 
suasive reasons to back up their proposals. 

To be useful to the citizen and to the 
society, it seems to me that education must 
superimpose on the currently accepted mis- 
sion of transmitting knowledge and skills, 
the mission of engendering certain specific 
attitudes on the part of the students. I 
believe that the traditional three R’s must 
be learned in conjunction with another 
three R's. 
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R FOR RESPECT 


The first is respect. That means to hold in 
esteem, to regard as valuable. It seems to me 
that one of the prime necessities of civil life 
in a free nation is to bring each person to an 
observance of the rights and dignity of each 
other person. That does not imply that one 
must agree with all the ideas nor tolerate all 
the acts of everyone else, but as long as the 
other person is operating within the limits 
agreed upon by the society, then he should 
be permitted to carry on without being 
badgered or bullied or suppressed by others. 
This is one point where there have been 
outrageous transgressions in the academic 
community. If a person has been officially 
invited to speak at a campus, then he is 
entitled to make his presentation without 
heckling or intimidation or embarrassment. 
For those who disagree with him, there are 
numerous appropriate channels for express- 
ing disagreement without resorting to tech- 
niques which are antithetical to the whole 
concept of academic freedom, techniques 
which are, in fact, those of the intellectual 
fascist. 

Furthermore, there must be respect for the 
educational process and the institutions 
which engage in it. In an essay in Look 
Magazine last week, Eric Sevareid made this 
observation: “I must say that, kooky as we 
may have been in the first real American 
student movement in the thirties, we never, 
to my memory, even dreamed of using force. 
We thought of the university, much as we 
often hated its official guts, as the one sanc- 
tuary where persuasion by reason must rule 
supreme, if the university itself were to be 
preserved from the outside hands of force 
and unreason.” Those who use coercive tech- 
niques in response to what they believe to be 
arbitrary or indifferent or oppressive educa- 
tional administration merely strengthen the 
position of him whom they oppose. By their 
action, they plant the banner of academic 
freedom in his hands under which he must 
resist their coercion. 

The respect for the educational process 
clearly requires that faculty members and 
students and administrative officers and pol- 
icy boards back off from any natural inclina- 
tions to do battle with each other and try 
calmly to understand what the other fel- 
low’s position is and why. If you question 
anyone who has made the transition, ascend- 
ing or descending according to your point of 
view, from classroom to administrative office, 
the chances are if you scratch him you will 
draw teacher's blood, but he has discovered 
that much of what used to look like indiffer- 
ence or rigidity or arbitrariness on the part 
of the administration is caused by real prob- 
lems which are not readily dispelled. 

The point is that as any educational insti- 
tution becomes fragmented into 
parties, the creative potential for that insti- 
tution is drastically reduced and valuable 
resources of time and energy are dissipated 
in waging war. If there is not mutual respect 
among the various constituencies, and an 
honest effort to arrive at a mutually accom- 
modating outcome in the inevitable frictions, 
then the best can be hoped for in any dis- 
pute is a temporary victory for the stronger 
force or an armed truce, Neither condition 
is exactly conducive to the “quiet pursuits 
of the mind.” 

The point is also that if the educational 
institution provides its own living example 
of how people can, with mutual respect, co- 
operate toward the achievement of common 
goals, there is some reasonable expectation 
that the graduates may do the same as they 
move out into the larger society. If, on the 
other hand, the educational institution is 
beset by intrigue, back-biting, power plays, 
petty politics and other maliciousness born 
of disrespect, then that is what can be ex- 
pected of its alumni when they assume posi- 
tions of leadership, 
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R FOR RESTRAINT 


The second R is restraint. In a society in 
which large decisions are made by represent- 
ative bodies, those decisions need to be ar- 
rived at by the most searching deliberations, 
as free as possible from emotionalism. But 
the techniques for transmitting news have 
become so effective that an increasing per- 
centage of the population becomes engaged 
on one side or the other and the longer an 
issue remains, the more rigid and excessive 
its partisans on both sides tend to become. 

The Vietnam conflict offers a dramatic il- 
lustration. This long struggle weighs heav- 
ily on the minds of all Americans. And it 
would be strange if it didn’t. Still, the emo- 
tional manner in which some advocates 
of peace-is-the-supreme-consideration, and 
some advocates of the containment of Com- 
munism press their causes discredits both 
camps, Surely no thinking person can pos- 
sibly believe that President Johnson, or his 
predecessors, wants anything but peace at 
the earliest possible moment that it can be 
obtained without sacrificing critical funda- 
mental interests of the nation. And like- 
wise, there cam be no doubt about his de- 
sire to win the war as swiftly as that can 
be accomplished without risking too much in 
escalation or in the loss of personnel. His 
judgment on these matters and that of his 
administration is the proper subject of de- 
bates. His motives are not. And the epithets 
which are being applied to him with in- 
creasing frequency and vehemence simply 
prove that thought processes have stopped 
and emotion is in charge. 

In a conflict with an enemy, educators 
and clergymen and other civilians plying 
their own trades have no real basis for judg- 
ment about what to do. Only the highest 
officers of government have access to the full- 
est knowledge of the capacities and the in- 
tensions and the current actions of the 
enemy. Furthermore, only those govern- 
mental officers with that knowledge are in 
the best position to judge whether more 
bombing or less bombing will bring peace 
sooner and save more lives. What, after all, 
will save more lives? It is to be 
that Stalinist Russia liquidated millions of 
unwanted citizens and that Mao’s China is 
said by highly respected authorities to have 
done the same. It is even possible that the 
military containment of Communism will 
save more lives than an early East-West 


peace. 

In time of war, above all, there is a need 
for restraint on the part of the citizens. 
They can be helpful by telling the Presi- 
dent what they do know, that they personal- 
ly do not perceive the advance of Commu- 
nism in Asia to be such a threat as to be 
willing to risk their lives to stop it, if that 
is the case, or on the contrary, that they are 
willing to haye the President take some 
major risks to prevent the spread of Com- 


Vietnamese civilians or that he doesn’t want 
to win the war only stirs more passions and 
divides the country further in time of peril. 

Restraint is, of course, the necessary cor- 
ollary of the respect we mentioned earlier. 
In the last Presidential election, some of the 
most widely respected popular journals and 
public figures delivered themselves of some 
of the most irrational and exaggerated ac- 
cusations ever to come from what were gen- 
erally held to be responsible sources. If re- 
straint is not a quality widely honored and 
consciously cultivated, then the tense deci- 
sions faced by a man or a community or a 
nation are rendered far more difficult as fear 
and hate supplant reason. 

In a report on some of the student radi- 
cals, Fred Hechinger of the New York Times, 
commented, “Such fervor discounts the dan- 
ger that higher education may become a hap- 
pening.” Without restraint, the whole of 
soclety becomes a happening, and freedom 
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degenerates into license. In 1847, the year 
Rockford College was founded, Daniel Web- 
ster at a speech in Charleston, stated, “Lib- 
erty exists in proportion to wholesome re- 
straint.” I know of nothing that has hap- 
pened in the intervening one hundred twenty 
years to deny that epigram. 
R FOR RESPONSIBILITY 


The third R is responsibility, which, to 
some extent, embraces the other two, but 
deserves its own commentary. If you obtain a 
driver's license in Illinois, the license comes 
to you as part of a larger card from which you 
cut the license along the dotted lines. On the 
remainder there is a message which reads, 
“Driving a motor vehicle is a privilege. This 
privilege is granted to you.” And then follows 
a statement of the conditions under which 
you may retain that privilege. 

Living in-a free nation is also a privilege. 
It has been granted to us. It might be a very 
good thing if we had to apply for and receive 
a citizen’s permit which also spelled out the 
conditions under which we could continue to 
live in freedom, because that happy state is 
not vouchsafed to us by any higher power. 
Freedom has to be continuously re-earned. 

One of the conditions of freedom is that 
each man must be accountable for the con- 
sequences of what he says and what he does. 
Dr. Cleveland, in a sermon several weeks ago, 
told of a woman who was a compulsive and 
talented gossip. One day she passed on a 
story which caused the greatest anguish to 
her neighbor. In genuine remorse, the biab- 
bermouth confessed to her priest. For pen- 
ance, the priest told the women to buy two 
ducks at the market and to pluck them as 
she walked home, and then return to him 
after she had done this. When she came 
back, the priest said, To complete the pen- 
ance, you must retrieve all the feathers and 
the down which you plucked from the birds.” 
Then did the woman realize that she could 
not undo what she had done. 

Most of our actions and our utterances 
have consequences for other people. If I get 
wound up in a fit of enthusiasm and go 
charging off on some darned fool project 
which I haven’t thought through, and if it 
really comes a-cropper, I am not the only one 
who will suffer. My family will, and so will 
you because my knuckleheadedness refiects 
back on the college of which you are a part. 

Now, this may sound like a Sunday School 
lesson for the second grade, but it has its 
relevance. In the last fifty years one central 
thrust of education has been quite thor- 
oughly superseded by its exact opposite. 
Until the first world war, the training of 
character was a major undertaking by both 
school and family, and people went to some 
pains to encourage the second three R’s. As 
the theory of individual development pro- 
gressed and more was learned about psycho- 
logical malfunctions, our society and our 
educational institutions tended more and 
more to be concerned with the uninhibited 
fruition of the individual personality until 
character education was contemptuously 
laid to rest along with its mother, Morality, 
nowadays thought to be a hypocrite, and 
posthumously awarded the scornful epithet, 
“Middle Class Morality.” 

The neo-New Enlightenment has taken 
over. Time Magazine observed in its report 
on the generation under twenty-five, that 
“no adult can or will tell (these young peo- 
ple) what earlier generations were told: This 
is God; That is Good; This is Art; That is 
Not Done.” 

More recently U.S. News published an in- 
terview with Dr, Jules Masserman, Co- 
Chairman of Northwestern's Department of 
Psychiatry. His concluding comment about 

college students was: 

“You don't say this is good because the 
Bible says so, or even because the Law says 
so—or, least of all, because I say so—but it is 
good because you will keep out of trouble 
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and have less sorrow and more fun in the 
long run.“ 

Such a statement seems devoid of any 
concept of responsibility to anyone else. 

In Demian, the work by Hermann Hesse 
which was one of the books in our fresh- 
man reading program, there is a mystical 
glorification of the transcendent evil in man’s 
nature along with the transcendent good. 
Several quotations: “You can’t consider pro- 
hibited anything the soul desires.” “You must 
do what your inmost heart desires.” Then 
I would gaze into myself and confront the 
image of my fate. Its eyes would be full of 
wisdom, full of madness, they would radiate 
love or deep malice, it was all the same. You 
were not allowed to choose or desire any one 
of them. You were only allowed to desire 
yourself.” 

These are not isolated cases. Much of the 
thinking within higher education in this 
country and much of the consequent official 
policy is not only itself amoral, but tends to 
actively support and even applaud amorality. 
As one considers this attitude in conjunction 
with education's relationship to society, a 
statement by Professor E. J. Kauffman in 
a recent issue of the American Scholar takes 
on vivid „The academy “is a place 
where hardy stupidities are dignified with 
the best arguments they are likely to find.” 
Everyone keeps saying that we must have 
more education in order to prevent catas- 
trophe, but if the education offers no con- 
sistency, no direction, no ground rules and 
simply helps people to use their minds better 
toward whatever personal inclinations they 
discover, then education, instead of prevent- 
ing catastrophe, may provoke it. One student 
organization seems bent on just such provo- 
cation. The New York Times quotes Gregory 
Calvert, the national secretary of The Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, as saying, 
We are working to build a guerrilla force in 
an urban environment. We are actively or- 

sedition.” 

Here, indeed, is the marvelous fulfillment 


it is so sad. Sad, because that young man is 
in dead earnest, and sadder still because he 
somehow has been led to believe that he will 
be helping somebody as he foments civil 
war, and saddest of all because it reveals so 
plainly the moral bankruptcy and the intel- 
lectual inversion of an educational system 
which can produce such confusion. 

Certainly, one of the privileges of living 
in a free nation cannot be the intentional 
destruction of other people’s lives and prop- 
erty. That is the quickest way to bring an 
end to freedom. Great though the grievances 
may be which stir the Gregory Calverts— 
and the recent essay by Ernest Dunbar, en- 
titled “The Dispirit of 67,” is heartbreaking 
in its picture of despair and exhausted pa- 
tience—wanton destruction cannot set those 
grievances to rights. 

The one hope for improvement is in trying 
to extend the base of conscientious people 
who will move earnestly to try to improve the 
lot of their neighbors. 

Our great task is to find a way of living 
together that works. There aren't any short- 
cuts. There aren't any nostrums. We will 
always be by situations where two 
people want exactly the opposite things, but 
by insisting upon the habits of respect and 
restraint and responsibility we can try to 
build good men who can work toward a good 
society. To fill in the blank on the prize-win- 
ning poster, I do not think there is any 
equivalent replacement for the original text, 
“In God We Trust.” Man has discovered no 
code for living together which improves on 
the ten commandments. But for those who 
cannot find 
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sistent, disciplined, respectful, restrained, re- 
sponsible men of good will that the future 
can be regarded as anything but bleak. 

I want to conclude with two items, a brief 
quotation which summarizes this message, 
and a story which illustrates it. 

In the essay of Eric Sevareid already men- 
tioned, he presents the following quotation 
from Edmund Burke: 

“Men are qualified for civil liberties in 
exact proportion to their disposition to put 
moral chains on their appetites ... Society 
cannot exist unless a controlling power upon 
will and appetite be placed somewhere, and 
the less of it there is within, the more there 
must be without. It is ordained in the in- 
ternal constitution of things that men of 
intemperate minds cannot be free. Their pas- 
sions forge their fetters.” 

An attractive girl asked her doctor if her 
appendicitis scar would show, and his reply 
was, “That, young lady, is up to you.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI TALE OF HORROR 


Mr. COWGER. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the shocking testimony revealed at the 
trial of 18 men in Federal district court 
in Meridian, Miss., confirms many of our 
worst fears at the time of the murder of 
Andrew Goodman, Michael Schwerner, 
and James Chaney in 1964. 

The complicity of law enforcement of- 
ficers with Ku Klux Klansmen and a de- 
liberately aroused mob in planning and 
carrying out the brutal murders of the 
three young men is, as the New York 
Times stated this morning, “a tale of hor- 
ror,” and brings forth a renewed cry for 
justice which has been so long denied. 

That such a horrifying plot still breeds 
in the minds of men and that their so- 
ciety permits it to come to fruition is a 
national shame. It is compounded by the 
fact that no one has ever been brought 
to trial by the State of Mississippi for the 
murder of these young Americans. The 
18 defendants now on trial can be 
charged under Federal law only with 
conspiracy to deny the youths their con- 
stitutional rights. 

The events of that summer night in 
1964 now becoming clear make more ur- 
gent than ever the passage of the Civil 
Rights Law Enforcement Act of 1967. 


ties for interference—by force or threat 
of force—with the free exercise of cer- 
tain enumerated Federal rights. It is my 
hope that the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, under direction to report a bill to the 
floor by October 24, will recommend the 
passage of the legislation without crip- 
pling amendments. 

Our commitment to the ideals for 
which Andy Goodman, Mickey Schwer- 
ner, and James Chaney died is empty if 
we fail to provide the Federal legislation 
necessary to bring to justice those mis- 
guided Americans who continue to de- 
prive their fellow citizens of their civil 
rights. The least the families of these 
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three men and all America has a right 
to expect is action now on this bill. 


AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, over a 
year ago I stated on this floor that it 
was time for the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to recognize the devastating 
extent of air and water pollution in our 
country. Today, at least in the Chicago 
area, this recognition is being attained. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether 
the Congress will deal effectively with 
this problem. It is past time to imple- 
ment programs to halt the polluting of 
our air and waterways. 

The Pollution Abatement Incentive 
Act of 1967, which is similar to legisla- 
tion I have introduced previously, seeks 
to combine governmental efforts with the 
efforts of business and industry in elimi- 
nating air and water pollution. 

Industrial concerns must be encour- 
aged to join the fight against pollution. 
Private funds must be added to Federal 
funds if the battle is to be successfully 
waged. This bill will encourage indus- 
tries to utilize their own funds by pro- 
viding a tax credit of up to 20 percent 
for facilities, including the cost of land, 
buildings, improvements, machinery, and 
equipment used to control air pollution 
and/or water pollution, which have been 
approved by the appropriate State 
agency. 

The bill would also permit the amor- 
tization of the cost of constructing air 
and water pollution facilities within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years. The pol- 
lution tax credit would be in lieu of the 
investment tax credit which is allowed 
under the Internal Revenue Code. 

Prompt and substantial investments in 
antipollution facilities must be made. It 
seems clear that business and industry 
must be encouraged to do its part in the 
fight against pollution. The incentive tax 
credit, therefore, is wholly appropriate. 

Mr. Speaker, this type of legislation 
has been languishing in the Ways and 
Means Committee for too long without 
the benefit of hearings and recommenda- 
tions. Let us hope that the committee 
will turn its attention to this matter 
promptly and report legislation which 
— begin the long fight against pollu- 

on. 


THE TRANSPORTATION APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 


Mr. COWGER. Mr, Speaker, T ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mrs. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, on July 
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18, 1967, this body passed by an over- 
whelming vote the Department of Trans- 
portation appropriation bill, 1968. I sup- 
ported the measure because I felt, on the 
whole, it represented, as amended, a bal- 
anced appropriation. Of note was the lim- 
itation of expenditures to 95 percent of 
the total estimated in the budget. 

In consideration of the bill, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
the Honorable CLARK MACGREGOR, of- 
fered an amendment to strike the $142,- 
375,000 appropriation for the develop- 
ment of two prototypes of the supersonic 
transport—better known as the SST. I 
supported the amendment because it 
represented a sound economy measure at 
a time when great care in Government 
spending is badly needed. Regrettably, 
the amendment failed. 

Today I am introducing a resolution, 
identical to a resolution offered by Mr. 
MacGREGOR on October 5, 1967, which 
authorizes and directs the Clerk of the 
House to reengross the transportation 
appropriation bill, 1968, by striking the 
$142,375,000 appropriation for the SST. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress must not fail to 
exercise its responsibility to cut and to 
rescind excessive appropriations. The 
proposed SST expenditure is clearly de- 
ferable and of a low priority at a time 
when the Nation faces a $30 billion defi- 
cit. Let this body demonstrate its re- 
sponsibility by rescinding this and other 
appropriate appropriations. Hopefully, 
the administration will demonstrate its 
responsibility by limiting expenditures. 


BEAUTY AND THE FIRST LADY 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
October 8, the First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, visited my congressional dis- 
trict and was deservedly honored by Wil- 
liams College in recognition of her out- 
standing beautification efforts. Mrs. 
Johnson was the recipient of an honorary 
degree from Williams and in accepting 
the award spoke to Williams’ fall con- 
vocation about the environmental crises 
that we presently face. 

Last week, on October 9, I introduced 
Mrs. Johnson’s excellent statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Today, I would like to introduce a fit- 
ting tribute to the magnificent efforts 
and accomplishments of our First Lady, 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on October 11, 1967. This edi- 
torial, endorsing Mrs. Johnson’s speech 
at Williams and thanking her for her un- 
remitting efforts on behalf of a fairer 
America, certainly speaks for me and it 
is hard to imagine that it does not speak 
for everyone in this country. 

Text of the editorial follows: 

BEAUTY AND Lapy BIRD 

One of the tests of a nation’s level of 
thinking is the physical conditions which 
it permits to exist. It has been wisely said 
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that to those who think grossly, dirt and 
disorder cause no uneasiness. Although for 
a nation, as for an individual, outward con- 
dition is less important than inward worth, 
nonetheless the former is an embarrassing 
clue to one’s thinking. 

For this reason we wish both to thank Lady 
Bird Johnson for her unremitting effort on 
behalf of a fairer America and to endorse her 
words over the weekend. Speaking at Wil- 
liams College, where she received a well- 
earned honorary degree, the First Lady 
warned that the United States must answer 
“one of the most fateful questions of our 
time—whether the physical setting of Ameri- 
can life will be pleasant or squalid.” 

Many disagree with President Johnson over 
his various aims. But we fail to see how any- 
one interested in a more livable America 
could disagree with the First Lady’s efforts. 
They set a noble and much-needed example. 

National beauty is not something which 
can be created either by government fiat or 
by government effort, however strict the for- 
mer or great the latter. It can only come 
through an awakened sense of beauty and 
fitness on the part of the average citizen. It 
is the motorist who tosses beer cans by the 
roadside, the alderman who does nothing 
about wayside junkyards, the billboard lobby, 
the housewife who uproots flowers and 
plants, the businessman who pollutes air and 
water, the thousand and one other offend- 
ers against beauty, taste and cleanliness who 
will determine whether America’s physical 
face is grimy or shiny. 

We are grateful to Mrs. Johnson for her 
sincere interest in a cause which has its in- 
tellectual and spiritual aspects as well as the 
merely physical. No one is in a better posi- 
tion to advance that cause than is she. 


FUTURE OF RAILROAD PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


Mr, COWGER. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rupee] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
deeply concerned over the future of rail- 
road passenger service throughout the 
United States; from the copper country 
of northern Michigan to the southern 
tip of Florida, the future of railroad pas- 
senger service in the United States is in 
grave doubt. 

For this reason, I am introducing a bill 
calling for an investigation and study by 
the Department of Transportation into 
the passenger railroad service of the Na- 
tion. The bill calls for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to declare a 
moratorium on the discontinuance of 
railroad passenger service as well as the 
Post Office Department to declare a 
moratorium on the cancellation of rail- 
road postal contracts. Rail transporta- 
tion must play a vital role in relieving 
the ever-increasing congestion of the 
Nation’s highways, promoting the spread 
of population throughout the Nation, and 
providing relief to an overburdened mail 
service. All over the United States, pas- 
senger service is being discontinued in a 
disorderly, haphazard fashion. It is time 
for a pause. We must know whether sur- 
face rail service will be relevant to the 
development of the megalopolis and the 
nonurban areas; whether high-speed 
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service will attract passengers back to 
the railroads; whether effective innova- 
tions are being tried to keep passenger 
service in operation; whether railway 
post office operations may soon again be 
necessary. 

The startling fact is, passenger service 
has declined 50 percent in 15 years. Many 
of our smaller communities are being 
abandoned by the railroads. In northern 
Michigan, the Copper Country Ltd. has 
lost its postal car, and a large section of 
the area I represent is in real danger 
of losing the only railroad passenger serv- 
ice available to it. 

It is time to halt this erratic destruc- 
tion of passenger rail service and to 
initiate a thorough investigation of rail- 
road potential in America. Such a situa- 
tion cannot be allowed to continue un- 
checked. It is apparent from what has 
gone before that matters will go from bad 
to worse. So I am calling for a start to 
the solution of this problem—an overall 
national study to tell us at long last 
exactly where the problem lies, what has 
caused it, and most important, what we 
can do about it. This is exactly what my 
bill will accomplish. 


THE CENSUS: COHERENT PLAN FOR 
NATIONAL DATA GATHERING 
NEEDED 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bretrs] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, a principal 
argument used to justify the 67 subjects 
proposed by the Census Bureau for the 
1970 decennial census of population and 
housing is that such data is needed by 
public and private organizations and 
would otherwise be unavailable. In the 
previous statements I have presented to 
substantiate my position that the decen- 
nial census should be vastly changed, 
three separate issues were analyzed. 

I sought to show that both a manda- 
tory and a voluntary approach to parts 
of the decennial census are feasible. In 
another position statement I reviewed all 
of the proposed subjects for the 1970 
census questionnaires including where 
items could be omitted, dropped to a 
smaller sampling, or deferred for cur- 
rent surveys which the Census Bureau 
conducts frequently. Invasion of per- 
sonal privacy and the census was the 
subject of my third statement. In order 
to meet Census Bureau arguments for 
retention of their 67 subjects in 1970 on 
the basis of Federal information needs, 
let me address myself to this proposition. 

DETERMINE FEDERAL STATISTICAL NEEDS 


A nation investing billions of dollars 
in research and hundreds of millions on 
gathering information from American 
citizens should conduct these undertak- 
ings with some logically consistent plan 
of attack. I am unconvinced that such 
a coherent national data accumulation 
plan exists whether within the Federal 
Government, State statistical agencies, or 
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private and university information col- 
lection activities. It seems to me that an 
inventory of essential statistics on pop- 
ulation, employment, education, income, 
housing, et cetera, should be developed 
by the Bureau of the Budget which now 
has authority to approve questionnaires. 
The scope and validity of these require- 
ments should receive at least oversight 
review by Congress. This is a minimum 
assignment, I believe, to untangle the 
data-gathering machinery of depart- 
ments and agencies which have ex- 
hibited octopuslike growth in recent 
years, 

Such an inventory of Federal statis- 
tical requirements could encompass the 
needs of colleges and universities, non- 
profit. enterprises, and private business 
so long as a public purpose is related to 
the initial collection of data. If the de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government except for security, defense, 
and law enforcement organizations, 
would identify information demands 
both required and collateral and these 
lists were correlated into an aggregate 
principal statistical research centers 
such as the Census Bureau could proceed 
in a more purposeful manner to collect 
only that information. In my opinion 
this would result in a major reduction 
in census inquiries from those now pro- 
posed. 

DEVELOP NATIONAL PROGRAM 


Once an inventory of important Fed- 
eral statistical needs was developed, it 
would be necessary to identify all exist- 
ing sources of data collected by Federal, 
State, and private agencies willing to co- 
operate in such a consolidated program. 
We must bring about maximum utiliza- 
tion of all existing bodies of data before 
plunging further into unrelated inter- 
rogation of segments of the American 
public and business. I do not believe that 
reaching this assessment would be diffi- 
cult. 

A review of the 1970 census questions 
brings the immediate thought to mind: 
Do any Federal agencies have current 
data on some of the subjects now on the 
census questionnaire thus minimizing 
the need for the Census Bureau to in- 
clude them? It seems clear that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Department of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and other Federal installations do 
possess such statistics, transferable with- 
out identifying any individual, if re- 
quired by the Census Bureau. 

After all questions properly deemed 
matters of public need are evaluated and 
a thorough review of existing sources of 
information amassed by Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, decisions could be 
reached as to how all remaining facts 
should be collected. I am uncertain, as I 
expect many of my colleagues are, as to 
what determines whether departments 
and agencies conduct their own surveys 
for particular information, the project is 
contracted to the Census Bureau, or pri- 
vate or university research organizations 
are allowed to bid on the proposal. Qual- 
itative factors such as the competency 
for the assignment as well as quantita- 
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tive factors, such as cost, no doubt re- 
ceive consideration. Yet I am not aware 
of firm, public policies existing for each 
department and agency concerning their 
survey and polling programs. 

CONCERNS FOR THE CONGRESS 


The Congress must become involved in 
the major propositions concerning infor- 
mation collection by the executive 
branch for at least three reasons: It is a 
multimillion-dollar investment by the 
taxpayers annually, urgent questions as 
to the maintenance of personal privacy 
are involved, and determinations are 
needed as to the adequacy of informa- 
tion collected in terms of national objec- 
tives. Various House and Senate commit- 
tees are charged with parts of this 
responsibility and in recent years a num- 
ber of significant hearings have been 
held. No definite policy directions that I 
am aware of have been given to the 
executive branch. I hope before the ad- 
journment of the 90th Congress several 
bills will become law in this field. There 
are four facets to this problem I would 
point to as arenas where Congress can 
help develop a coherent plan for nation- 
al data procurement: 

First. Full utilization of existing sta- 
tistical services within the executive and 
greater consolidation of that data for 
intergovernmental users is the logical 
first step in the plan. This proposal em- 
bodies the creation of a national data 
bank. The greater efficiency and savings 
from such a facility plus increased in- 
formation availability do not, however, 
overshadow its major weakness. I refer 
to the invasion of personal liberty which 
can result when extensive personal data 
is concentrated in one master informa- 
tion system. Foolproof statutory safe- 
guards must precede the creation of a 
data center. Once protection against mis- 
use of personal facts is guaranteed, this 
consolidated statistical unit has great 
possibilities for assisting every segment 
of American society. 

Second. The 50 States are rapidly ex- 
panding their collection of all types of 
data useful to every level of government. 
Under the auspices of the Council of 
State Governments an individual or 
agency in each State has been designated 
for intra and interstate data processing 
coordination. Any national data center 
on the Federal level should be accessible 
to State governments. Maximum benefits 
can accrue to the State only if some co- 
ordination or standardization of present 
projects is developed. 

An interstate compact on statistics 
and data processing might serve as the 
forum for State officials to plan greater 
integration of information systems. 
There should be greater Federal statis- 
tical information available in automated 
form to the States. Increasing such shar- 
ing of data will necessarily initially in- 
volve cooperation among the States. This 
is far more desirable, as I can see it, than 
for the Census Bureau or officials of a 
national data center to negotiate infor- 
mation exchange or transfer separately 
with every State. Early State action could 
mean expanded access to a center data 
operation if Congress is aware of the 
particular needs and automatic data 
processing capabilities of the States when 
a national data center is established. 
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Third. Whether any current surveys or 
population, housing, education, employ- 
ment, or business now conducted under 
Federal auspices could or should be con- 
tracted to a private market research firm 
cannot be overlooked. I asked 200 market 
research firms if their organizations 
could successfully conduct some of the 
projects now handled by the Census 
Bureau. It was not surprising that the 
overwhelming response was “Yes.” I was 
impressed, however, with the reasons 
given for the belief that more Federal 
survey work should be shared with pri- 
vate enterprise. Let me provide actual 
quotes from several representative let- 
ters: 

PRINCETON, N.J., 
September 8, 1967. 
Hon. Jackson E. Betts, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BETTS: I am keenly in- 
terested in the problem you pose. The gov- 
ernment can conduct some types of surveys 
better than private marketing research firms, 
such as ours. But, not from the point of 
view of technology. The decennial census 
would probably represent too great a proj- 
ect for any or all private firms. Also, there 
are some studies made by the government, 
requiring an answer by the respondents, that 
obviously could not be done by private mar- 
keting firms. 

On the other hand, there are a great many 
surveys that not only could be done as well 
by private firms, and at a fraction of the 
cost. If all expenses were honestly taken 
into account, I believe that private research 
firms could conduct most of these surveys 
for about one-third or one-half of the 
amount spent by the government. My own 
fear is that the government will continue 
to build up its survey machinery and in time 
will take over more and more of the work 
that now goes to commercial research firms, 
From the point of view of quality, the gov- 
ernment certainly has no advantage except 
that it can spend excessive amounts whereas 
commercial firms must normally work within 
much smaller budget requirements. 

As the head of a market research firm, I 
should add that we have never been very 
much interested in getting survey assign- 
ments from the government because of the 
time and the money and the difficulties of 
fighting the Washington bureaucracy. It 
requires a lot of time of a lawyer, of ac- 
countants, etc., even for minor contracts. 
Moreover, it is always difficult to get money 
out of the government when the job is com- 
pleted. In dealing with private industry, a 
simple contract is enough and we can ex- 
pect to be paid on the completion of the 
study and the delivery of the report. In our 
experience this is not the case in dealing 
with the government. Often months go 
by before some minor detail is cleared up. 
All of this makes for work for the bu- 
reaucrats but it is discouraging to those who 
could do surveys for the government at sub- 
stantial savings to taxpayers. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE GALLUP, 
Director, American Institute of Public 
Opinion 
New York, N.Y., 
September 5, 1967. 
Congressman JACKSON E. BETTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Betts: It is my opinion 
that private marketing research organizations 
can compete favorably for the studies under- 
taken by The Census Bureau for the benefit 
of government. This has application to stu- 
dies in other areas of government as well. 
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The Department of Agriculture has demon- 
strated the success of this approach in a 
number of studies in which they have utilized 
private organizations. 
Most sincerely, 
A. EDWARD MILLER, 
President, Alfred Politz Research, 
RICHMOND, VA., 
August 14, 1967. 
Hon, JACKSON E. BETTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Betts: We cannot admit to an 
unprejudiced viewpoint, but are convinced 
that private marketing research organizations 
could successfully contract some of the cen- 
sus projects. Our organization has, from time 
to time, attempted to persuade the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that this could be done— 
but to no avail. Insofar as I am aware, the 
Commerce Department is one of the few in 
the federal government which relies almost 
exclusively on its internal personnel for in- 
formation gathering and other kinds of re- 
search. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ALBERT FABER, 
President, Southeastern Institute of 
Research, Inc. 
URBANA, ILL., 
September 18, 1967. 
Hon. JACKSON E. BETTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: You asked my opinion on the 
matter of having private market research 
firms undertake some of the projects now 
being done by the Census Bureau. I am quite 
confident that any one of a number of pri- 
vate research firms could do such work and 
perhaps do it as effectively as a government 
agency. I would guess that in a number of 
instances the contract price for research done 
by private firms would be lower than the cost 
of having it done by a government agency. 
This would be particularly true for special 
projects where a government agency is not 
already tooled up to conduct such research 
investigations. 

Sincerely, 
C. H. SANDAGE, 
President, Farm Research Institute. 


WATERLOO, IOWA., 
September 19, 1967. 
Hon. Jackson E. BETTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Berrs: As to your second ques- 
tion: yes, certainly, in my opinion, private 
interviewing organizations could successfully 
contract many of the Census Bureau surveys. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLADYS L. WALKER, 
Director, Black Hawk Research Bureau. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
August 1, 1967. 
Hon, JACKSON E. BETTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Betts: We firmly believe that the 
Federal Government is in fact in competi- 
tion with us along with many tax supported 
universities and also, in fact, we are being 
deprived of potential business which we 
could handle more economically, at profit, 
which would yield the government additional 
tax revenue. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD W. OUDERSLUYS, 
President, Market-Opinion Research Co. 


Mr. Speaker, one approach to an ob- 
jective review of the polls or surveys 
which might be contracted to private 
organizations was presented by Mr. 
Henry Brenner, of the Home Testing 
Institute: 
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MANHASSET, LONG IsLAND, N.Y., 
August 16, 1967. 
Hon. JACKSON E. BETTS 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Betts: I would like to suggest 
a possible course of action to you. 

1. To get from the Bureau of thé Census 
and other Government bodies (Department 
of Agriculture, for one) that conduct mar- 
keting research” surveys a list of the studies 
that have been completed during a recent 
twelve month period along with a descrip- 
tion of: 

(a) The purpose of the study; 

(b) The design of the study; 

(c) Areport of the study. 

2. Then I would suggest that this mate- 
rial be forwarded to 15 or 20 heads of market- 
ing research firms or other individuals 
involved in non-governmental marketing 
research activities. 

3. Those who wish to would then be given 
an opportunity to discuss with you and other 
interested Congressmen and officials of Gov- 
ernment bodies involved the capability of 
marketing research firms to undertake 
studies similar to those conducted by the 
Government bodies, 

Cordially, 
HENRY BRENNER, 
Home Testing Institute/TvQ, Inc. 


Mr. Speaker, the officers of the major 
trade associations for the marketing and 
opinion research industry should be 
asked to provide suggestions on the for- 
mation of industry-academic committees 
to advise Congress, the Bureau of the 
Budget, or specific agencies. There is a 
need for a better understanding of where 
lines are drawn separating federally con- 
ducted research efforts from those con- 
tracted with private firms. Such a de- 
termination might expand, decrease or 
not materially affect the amount of Fed- 
eral research work. This would not be 
the objective of such a determination. 
It would be to set a standard everyone 
understood and to follow that course in 
future decisions. 

Fourth. A broad, inclusive program of 
Federal statistical research must include 
nonprofit research organizations and 
universities. These institutions, impor- 
tant statistical users amass much in- 
formation, also develop new research 
technology. It is true that some new 
techniques and methodology are now 
shared and this should continue. A closer 
relationship between these loci of vast 
information should not become one of 
domination by the Federal Government 
or reluctant cooperation from the non- 
government sector. This is a relation- 
ship to be considered as part of an over- 
all national statistical plan. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many ramifi- 
cations of any commentary on improving 
the information gathering apparatus in 
the United States. I feel my remarks 
as they pertain to the Census Bureau 
and the 1970 census questionnaire lend 
support for the passage of H.R. 10952. I 
will let the experts consider the other as- 
pects of my suggestions to strengthen the 
vital information sources in this country. 


TRIBUTE TO COL, LEE B. HARR 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. QuILLEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am deep- 
ly saddened today to bring to my col- 
leagues the news of the passing of Col. 
Lee B. Harr, retired center director of 
the Veterans’ Administration Center at 
Mountain Home in Johnson City, Tenn. 

Colonel Harr’s death last Friday even- 
ing came just a little more than a year 
after his retirement on July 29, 1966, 
following 32 years of service at Mountain 
Home. 

On Memorial Day, 1966, I was privi- 
leged to speak at the annual services at 
Mountain Home, and in my remarks that 
day, I said: 

It is particularly fitting that we, who are 
gathered here on these beautiful grounds, 
pay special tribute to Col. Lee B. Harr, who 
has put in more than 30 years of faithful, 
loyal, and dedicated service as Center 
Director. 

A veteran of two world wars, Col. Harr has 
spent himself in the service of other veterans 
and has earned their respect and gratitude 
and that of all his fellow citizens. There have 
been wars in between, and the crosses have 
increased by row on row since he started 
here, but his spirit and his devotion to duty 
have never faltered. 

We are privileged to have Col. Harr here 
among us, and we need but look around to 
see the fruits of his labors. Truly blessed is 
he and are we because of his efforts. 

As impossible as it is for us to adequately 
thank those who lie beneath the crosses, £0, 
too, we cannot render Col. Harr the appre- 
ciation that we feel for his unselfish and 
useful efforts. Yet as long as we pause to 
celebrate Memorial Day, we will remember 
you, and honor you, Col. Harr. You, your 
staff, and employees haye done and are doing 
pend outstanding job, and we are most grate- 
ful. 


Johnson City, east Tennessee, the First 
District, and the entire area have lost a 
great, dedicated public servant and I 
have lost a good friend. Colonel Harr 
was an outstanding American completely 
devoted to the cause of his fellow man. 
Veterans from all walks of life praised 
him for his helping hand. 

Yesterday, the Johnson City Press- 
Chronicle, realizing the immeasurable 
contribution “the colonel” had made to 
the community of which he was a part, 
devoted an entire page to picture high- 
lights of his career, as well as excerpts 
from his remarks upon his retirement a 
year ago. 

At the same time, this fine newspaper 
carried a beautifully written front-page 
editorial paying tribute to this great 
American. 

It is my sincere hope that these items, 
both of which I am privileged to insert 
in the Recorp, will speak in some small 
way of my profound sense of loss. 

My wife and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Harr, their daughter, and 
members of the family. 

THE COLONEL: WHEN SERVICE Was SECOND 
NATURE—HeE FOUND DEDICATION AND CON- 
CERN THE KEYS TO SATISFACTION 
(Eprror’s Nore.—Here are concepts taken 

from an interview with Col. Lee B. Harr by 

Johnson City Press-Chronicle staff writer 

Johnny Jones in which some of the Colonel’s 

views are on the Johnson City 

which he loved.) 
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“It will be a very happy day in my life 
when I walk out of this station on July 29, 
feeling the satisfaction of 32 years of service 
to my fellowman. It will be a great day know- 
ing I’ve done my best, and that all my efforts 
have not been futile,” these words spoken 
by Col. Lee B. Harr at the time of his retire- 
ment last year exemplify more than any one 
thing the true spirit of dedication that ex- 
emplifies Col. Harr. 

Harr was a native of Johnson City. Having 
spent his lifetime here, he spoke often of the 
development in relationships between John- 
son City and Mountain Home: 

“I am proud to say that Johnson City and 
Mountain Home are today one and the same. 
Our employes feel that they are a part of 
Johnson City and the citizens of Johnson 
City feel they are a part of the station,” he 
would declare. 

The Colonel came to the Veterans Admin- 
istration Center desk in 1935. He was an at- 
torney here, having interests in the Johnson 
City Insurance Agency and Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Co. Agency. 

He attended the University of the South, 
Sewanee and the University of Virginia. A 
lifelong member of the Kiwanis Club, he 
served as president of the club in 1932 and 
the Kentucky-Tennessee district in 1951. 
His father was a well-known attorney in 
Johnson City. 

He was well-qualified to handle the affairs 
of veterans, Harr at that time was a veteran. 
He served as an officer with various artillery 
units during World War I. 

A physical collapse during a party at his 
home prior to the Memorial Day observances, 
prompted the retirement of Col. Harr, al- 
though he was up and on his feet within 
three weeks. 

“The one thing I look back to is the satis- 
faction of leaving a hospital that has a 
heart.” 

“I have had 32 years of very happy experi- 
ence here. As I look back at the years now 
I see my years here at Mountain Home and 
the Veterans Administration Center as being 
the dearest years of my life.” 

“The veterans always come first to me. 
They gave their best when they were young, 
and it is up to us to take care of them now 
that they are old.” 

“As I look at the 32 years I have lived on 
this station I look at the whole. I see Moun- 
tain Home now as a great medical center.” 

“With great satisfaction, I have seen the 
station grow each year to where now we are 
very proud of the fact that we have a great 
hospital staffed with highly qualified medi- 
cal people using modern equipment and 
rendering the finest service we've ever given 
the veterans of this country.” 

“No one man could have done it by him- 
self. It has taken teamwork: no person of 
the staff has ever shirked from his respon- 
sibilities in working in a coordinating effort 
for Mountain Home.” 

“The public has been awfully kind to me. 
The various organizations that have offered 
help have all given their fullhearted support 
to the center.” Harr included these orga- 
nizations among the thousands of people 
who help in the Mountain Home programs. 


HE WAS THE COLONEL 

He was The Colonel and he was a great 
vane —one of the greatest Johnson City has 

Lee B. Harr... 

Let his name be enthroned forever in the 
sweet perpetuity of memory—to be a blessing 
and a benediction to those who live now, 
his friends and contemporaries, and to be a 
shining inspiration and constant challenge 
to generations yet to be. 

Lee B. Harr... 

A name that stands for rugged integrity ... 
Toki ea ord citizenship . . for unfailing 
oyalty ... 
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A name that stands for ceaseless en- 
deavor . . . for mighty works. for in- 
vincible faith tha“ all things work together. 

Lee B. Harr... - 

How he loved his fellow man, and how his 
fellow man loved him! 

How he loved his country, and how that 
love was reflected in a hundred and one 
areas of unselfish, and often sacrificial, 
service! 

How he loved his church, and how he 
manifested this love by consistent and dili- 
gent labor in the often-rewarding, some- 
times-forbidding vineyard of life! 

Lee B. Harr... The Colonel... 

As administrator of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Facility for 32 years, he established 
himself as stalwart champion of the ex- 
service man—and established Mountain 
Home as one of the great facilities of the 
nation. The annual Memorial Day exercises 
which he originated drew country-wide at- 
tention and attracted many national leaders 
to Johnson City. 

He saw to it that the VA meshed with the 
community, that it did not stand apart in 
institutional aloofness, that it became a par- 
ticipant and not just an observer in the ebb 
and flow of public life. He himself led the 
way—by putting himself on call, by stand- 
ing “on the ready” when and where needed, 
by facing the issue and getting the job done. 

Lee B. Harr ... The Colonel. . The Good 
Citizen... 

A Johnson Citian through and through was 
he, proud that he was born here, proud that 
his family had played such a significant role 
in local history, proud that he had lived to 
see his hometown grow from fledgling village 
to full-scale city. 

But it would be a mistake to think of the 
Colonel as being of, by and for only one city. 
His activities encompasesd many cities and 
many people, and all welcomed him as friend, 
neighbor, and often speaker for important 
occasions, 

He was at his best in “firing up” workers 
for some special cause, such as the United 
Fund which he supported so earnestly; the 
Kiwanis Club which he reminded so regularly 
that “freedom is not free”; his church which 
he helped through many a hard place by 
the force of his personality and his leader- 
ship; and the Johnson City Preaching M3- 
sion which he helped organize and then sup- 
ported so faithfully through the years. 

Lee B. Harr ... The Colonel. . The Good 
Citizen ... The Good Steward... The Good 
Friend. . . The Man of Many Talents 

He was trained to be a lawyer, and prac- 
ticed for a time. He could have been an out- 
standing success in that field. 

He had the qualities of industry, insight 
and vision to be a successful businessman. 
He would have ranked with the best, we be- 
lieve. 

He could have been an outstanding Cham- 
ber of Commerce executive, for he had the 
drive and enthusiasm needed for that. 

And he could have been a great politician 
hands down and home free, for he could 
move and influence people in all walks of life 
and he had the intuitive ability to make the 
right move at the right time. 

But back in 1934 he chose to become head 
of the VA Center, and that became the core 
of his life, the centerpiece of his being. 
From then until he retired last year, he mag- 
nified his office with devoted service far 
above, over and beyond the call of duty. 

The Colonel... 

Lee B. Harr... 

Greatness has dwelt among us. 

Greatness will live after us. 


THE POVERTY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the House 
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the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hun- 
GATE] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to talk on the coverage that we have 
seen in the newspapers over the past 
year or two concerning the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and some of its pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, as I recall, the very dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
once said that all he knew was what he 
read in the newspapers. Unfortunately, 
I find myself in that condition, although 
I do not completely agree with what I 
see in everything which is published in 
the newspapers. 

Mr. Speaker, the black power advocate 
Stokely Carmichael is talking about 
democracy, according to Hal Witt of the 
United Planning Organization—a pov- 
erty program—who criticized the Na- 
tion’s newspapers for slanting news 
about black power. When whites under- 
stand the black power concept, he said, 
they will realize “to what extent this 
society is evil.” 

Mr. Speaker, in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of March 22, 1967, under the heading 
of “The Poverty Program as a Gold 
Mine,” there appears the following ar- 
ticle by Maxwell Neil. 

ROSEDALE, Miss—Down the road leading 
from the square along the railroad tracks to 
the Negro district of this sleepy Mississippi 
delta town there stands a phenomenon of 
the poverty program—a pocket of prosperity. 

It looks like anything but; it is a shabby 
frame house with fake-brick siding, once the 
parsonage of the Bethel AME Church next 
door, back when the church could afford a 
full-time parson. More recently it was rented 
to a family “for $25 or $30 a month,” says a 
member of the church’s board. 

But that was before the poverty program 
came to town and turned the faded, 4-room 
dwelling into a gold mine by renting it for 
a Headstart center for 85 youngsters. The 
rent: $240 a month. “I am pretty sure we 
would have taken less if they asked us, but 
it seems like they already had their policy 
set up to pay that much,” says a member 
of the church’s board. 

The parsonage is an all-too- common in- 
stance of how the poverty program does in- 
deed lead to increased wealth—but too often 
to the wrong recipients, and in ways which 
are not at all what planners of the massive 
assault on poverty had in mind. Deviations 
from the intended course are cropping up 
all over the U.S., but seldom do they show 
up with the frequency or the clarity that 
they do in Dixie. 

Even right here in Bolivar County, a rural 
sector on the banks of the Mississippi, it 
takes only a few chats with officials to turn 
up other instances at least as blatant. 

For a look at one, pull up at the dusty 
crossroads near Pace, where an old grocery 
and beer hall, its past attested to by rusting 
Miller's Beer and RC Cola signs, is now a 
Headstart center for 60 pre-school children. 

The rooms, particularly the low-ceilinged 
one used for Saturday night dances, are large 
enough, but their adequacy as classrooms is 
still questionable. The dance hall converted 
to a classroom, for example, is lit only by two 
naked wall bulbs (two others do not work) 
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and a Schlitz Beer advertising advising “Take 
home a 6-pack.” 


I might interject here, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is perhaps not as bad as the 
situation which exists in the congres- 
sional district which it is my honor to 
represent. 

The Kirksville Daily Express reports 
the poverty program Headstart was per- 
mitted to use a church basement and 
then requested the church to take out its 
religious pictures. You might imagine 
the excitement this caused. 

The county antipoverty director, Earl 
Davis, agrees the facilities are suspect, 
but he says he is certain a conflict of 
interest exists on the part of the build- 
ing’s owner. The woman who owns the 
center is also the supervising teacher at 
the school there, although she has leased 
the structure to her nephew, who rents 
it to the Government for $160 a month. 

Apprised of the Pace situation and an- 
other in which the local poverty chair- 
man owns the house rented to the pro- 
gram for $240 a month, Mr. Davis says: 

It sounds like as much conflict of interest 
as you can get, but in this county it is only a 
conflict when you get caught. 


He adds that he will check into both 
cases, but not immediately. He states: 


I'll put them on the list, but there are 
several ahead of them. 


Mr. Davis, who says he spends much 
time trying to ferret out wrongdoing, 
adds that it is a thankless task because 
the Government shows so little interest 
in doing anything to stop it. 

When a case is turned up of individual 
enrichment at the expense of poverty 
funds, “we either get reversed or nothing 
happens,” he says. He adds: 

Until the Office of Economic Opportunity 
gets some guts and backs us up, we might 
as well not even stick our necks out. 


He cites one instance in which the 
$10,000 salaries of the directors of the 
two Bolivar County Headstart programs 
violate OEO rules, even though the OEO 
approved them. One of the directors, 
Aaron Vence, says he used to make $3,300 
teaching school and $3,900 more moon- 
lighting in a plant, so under a general 
OEO rule that a poverty worker should 
not make more than 20 percent more 
than in his previous job, his ceiling would 
be 15620 rather than the $10,000 he is 
paid. 

Mr. Davis says: 


The OEO is aware of it, but they haven’t 
done a thing about it. 


In Atlanta—and I shall come back to 
Georgia later in more detail—by con- 
trast, where living costs are far higher, 
a director of the day care center who 
was also responsible for developing new 
centers, was paid only $7,500—and the 
job required higher qualifications. 

But criticism of the $10,000 salary has 
not been nearly as sharp as protests 
against the smaller ones from citizens of 
the Atlanta slum area served by the cen- 
ter, who complain that $7,500 is too high. 
“They ought to make him give half of it 
back,” snaps a critic. He explains that 
since last summer the center has been 
run by a full-time teacher in the public 
schools who cannot be on his job at the 
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day care center during school hours. The 
acting director left recently, and has 
been replaced by a full-time acting di- 
rector. 

The center’s finances are now being 
handled directly by Economic Oppor- 
tunity Atlanta, Inc., the agency set up to 
funnel poverty funds in the city. But the 
center is still up for criticism. 

For example, volunteers have just fin- 
ished laying new floors in the bathroom, 
another room, and a hall; they had 
buckled because of leaky plumbing. The 
cost of repairs is being borne by the pov- 
erty program. 

For another, when the lease was signed 
the landlord agreed to furnish a kitchen 
stove for fixing hot lunches for the 
youngsters. He did, but it was declared 
“completely inadequate,” and the center 
spent $440 of the OEO’s money for a new 
one. OEO funds, not the landlord’s, were 
also used for a new $241 sink. 

When auditors visited the center last 
summer they reported finding indica- 
tions that employees were being paid 
when they were not there, that some 
were receiving higher salaries than the 
budget called for, that $2,690 and 1 cent 
had been spent for unauthorized equip- 
ment, that items such as folding chairs, 
powersaws, and socket wrench sets were 
missing, and that some purchases were 
in excess of budget allocations. 

For example, the budget allowed pur- 
chase of a dozen ashtrays at 50 cents 
each, or $6, Instead, the auditors said, 
two ashtrays had been bought for $15 
each, or $30. 

If one were to seek out an example of 
the poverty program having a maximum 
impact on a pocketbook, one might 
choose the case of Dr. Reginald Hawkins, 
a Charlotte, N.C., Negro dentist. 

Officials blanched when Dr. Hawkins 
submitted his bill of $13,947 for work on 
122 children in roughly 4 weeks. A dental 
review board checked his work and found 
a “significant number of discrepancies” 
such as billing for work not done, filling 
cavities without removing decay, leaving 
cavities in a tooth while filling others, 
and filling cavities in adjacent teeth and 
letting the fillings run together. 

The board paid $6,708, based on the 48 
percent of his patients in whom discrep- 
ancies were not noted. This kept his pay 
for the month well above the poverty 
level, but Dr. Hawkins still insists he 
should have received the entire $13,947. 

Like most recipients of the largess of 
the poverty program, he insists he was 
entirely justified. “I’m an excellent 
dentist, and I used hypnosis,” he says, 
explaining his whirlwind technique. 
Driving his gold-colored Cadillac down 
a rain-shrouded street, he grumbles: 


They are trying to do the same thing to me 
as they are to Adam (Clayton Powell). 


Daniel P. Moynihan, in the Washing- 
ton Post of August, this year—a gentle- 
man whose stature I believe is unques- 
tioned—in the course of his article 
stated: 

Anyone who was involved in the establish- 
ment of the War on Poverty knows that 
it was put together by fiscal mirrors; scarce- 
ly a driblet of new money was involved. 
Even an element of fraud entered the pic- 
ture: the Bureau of the Budget began cal- 
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culating interstate highway funds as part of 
the financial aid going to cities. 

Such money is of considerable aid to Gen- 
eral Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers, and the Association of General 
Contractors, but as for the poor, the best 
that can be said for it is that it destroys a 
lot of bad housing. 


Now I would like to quote from another 
letter, and I suppose this was received by 
many of us in the Congress, from a gen- 
tleman with whom I perhaps never find 
myself in complete agreement. But I 
offer this in the sense as in a legal case 
offering a declaration against interest. 
For a party who is very much for a cer- 
tain type of program, to make a state- 
ment against his interest, I think, carries 
more weight, at least in a courtroom. 

This is a letter from Mr. William 
Higgs, director of the Washington Hu- 
man Rights Project dated August 1, 1966. 

The letter is as follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HuNGATE: We would 
like to bring to your immediate attention 
what we consider to be a scandal of major 
proportions in the Poverty Program of Sun- 
flower County, Mississippi. 

Recently we received a long complaint de- 
tailing a series of incidents of mismanage- 
ment, racial discrimination, and intimida- 
tion directed towards the poor by the CAP 
Board of Sunflower County. It is an indict- 
ment of not only the local Board, but also 
of the Atlanta Regional Office— 


There is Atlanta again— 
of OEO and the national office in Washington. 


A brief summary of the complaint is 
attached below: 

This is a summary of the complaint 
submitted by the Associated Commu- 
nities of Sunflower County on the Op- 
eration of the Poverty Program in Sun- 
flower County, Miss. 

Mr. Higgs’ complaint further outlines, 
among others, these charges: 

1. That the President of the CAP Board, 
Mr. R. J. Allen, when asked if the programs 
would be run on a segregated basis, replied: 
“The program will be segregated.” 

2. That there have been consistent inci- 
dents of intimidation of the Negro repre- 
sentatives, who have proved to be under the 
control of the power structure. For example, 
at a meeting with the CAP Board and repre- 
sentatives of Associated Communities on 
April 8, 1966, there were no Negro Board 
members present. Mr. Allen said that he had 
instructed them all not to attend. 


And then going on to No. 5: 

5. That there are on the Board representa- 
tives of non-existent civic organizations con- 
ceived by the white power structure. 

6. That the CAP Board of Sunflower 
County is basically a group that seeks to 
frustrate the aims of the poor and maintain 
the rule of white supremacy in Sunflower 
County. 

7. That the Board was handpicked by the 
white power structure, not elected as re- 
quired by the O.E.O. 


I refer now to a New York Times arti- 
cle dated January 1966, relating to 
Georgia. 

Georgia ranks eighth in the number of 
poor and 11th in the amount of funds— 
that is poverty funds received. 

The article is entitled “South is Lag- 
ging in Requests for Federal Antipov- 
erty Money.” 

Georgia being eighth in the number of 
poor and lith in the amount of funds, 
it would have done less well if the Fed- 
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eral agency had not made an exception 
for the State. 

Early in the antipoverty campaign, the 
agency pumped money into certain 
States without insisting on immediate 
compliance with all guidelines such as 
“Maximum feasible participation” of the 
poor in policy planning. 

Georgia was one of the favored States, 
although nothing was said about it at 
the time. Grants made to Georgia car- 
ried conditions requiring full compliance 
later. 

Texas has the largest number of poor, 
but is fifth in receipt of antipoverty 
funds. 

Louisiana ranks 13th in the number 
of poor but 24th in the amount of funds. 

South Carolina ranks 18th in the num- 
ber of poor and 33d in antipoverty funds. 

North Carolina’s corresponding ranks 
are fifth and 17th; Virginia is 16th 
and 32d. 

California, with $87.4 million received, 
leads all the States, although it ranks 
third in the number of poor. 

New York’s $66.7 million makes it sec- 
ond in receipts. It also has the second 
largest number of poor people. 

New Jersey, relatively, has received a 
large advantage. It is ninth in funds re- 
ceived although 23d in the number of 


poor. 

Michigan, too, is well advanced. It is 
sixth in funds received although 12th in 
the poverty rankings. Connecticut is 35th 
in poverty but 26th in funds. 

St. Louis, Mo., has received $14,004,701 
in antipoverty funds from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in the last 3 years. 

I refer to an article from the Post-Dis- 
patch dated July 27, 1967: 

St. Louis has received $14,004,701 in anti- 
poverty funds from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in Washington in the last three 
years, ranking it tenth among large cities in 
the amount of funds received, the OEO an- 
nounced. 

The funds have been channeled through 
the St. Louis Human Development Corp., the 
local antipoverty agency. The OEO said that 
St. Louis ranks thirteenth in population size 
among the nation’s major cities. 

New York City, first in population, re- 
ceived the most antipoverty funds, $87,110,- 
913. Chicago was close behind with $84,011,- 
488. Other cities, ranked by population are: 
Los Angeles, $41,429,844; Philadelphia, $35,- 
583,191; Detroit, $41,037,105; Houston, $6,- 
287,431; Baltimore, $11,475,662; Cleveland, 
$18,494,070; Dallas, $1,312,104; Washington, 
$42,442,305; Milwaukee, $5,890,646, and San 
Prancisco, $13,338,139. 


On September 19, 1967, the Post-Dis- 
patch carried an article indicating that 
the mayor would appoint directly 10 of 
the 15 members of the board of directors 
of the Human Development Corp. under 
a plan recommended yesterday by a spe- 
cial committee of the poor. 

At present—and I am interspersing 
here the fact that for the moment the 
present is more important, since a later 
article indicates this city plan was not 
permitted to stand—at present he makes 
these appointments only from persons 
nominated by the board. The committee 
recommended that the other five board 
members be chosen by the Citizens Ad- 
visory Council, an elected body repre- 
senting low-income areas of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County. 

The committee, headed by Ernest Cal- 
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loway, a staff member of the Teamsters 
Union, said that it did not favor the 
present system under which the board 
was self-perpetuating. 

The committee rejected a proposal by 
Supervisor Lawrence K. Roos that he 
and Mayor Cervantes each appoint five 
of the 10 members of the board who rep- 
resent the community at large. Roos had 
said that he wanted to make the county 
a full partner in the antipoverty agency. 

Calloway said that the committee had 
suggested permitting the county super- 
visor to name two of these 10 members 
but that Roos said he would prefer to 
name none in that event. 

Under the present system, Cervantes 
names three of the board members rep- 
resenting the poor and Roos names the 
other two. These appointments must be 
from among nominees submitted by the 
Citizens Advisory Council. 

Again I would interject that I do not 
know how many Congressmen have a 
voice in selecting, nominating, or picking 
from candidates submitted to them in 
the operation of this program, but it is 
interesting to find that in some areas this 
practice is followed. 

Raymond Wittcoff, former board 
chairman of HDC, had suggested that six 
members be named by Cervantes, six by 
the advisory group and that the other six 
consist of the mayor, the president of the 
board of aldermen, the city comptroller, 
the county supervisor, the chairman of 
the county council and the mayor of one 
of the low-income areas of the county. 

The board is to decide the matter at its 
next meeting. 

HDC will seek $11,879,589 from the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity for the pro- 
grams. If Congress imposes cutbacks in 
the war on poverty, it is doubtful that 
HDC will receive that much, an official 
cautioned. 

The agency has received $10,908,532 
for these programs in the current fiscal 
year. A report as late as Saturday, in an- 
other newspaper article in the Post-Dis- 
patch, indicates that the plan to let the 
mayor control HDC is being shelved be- 
cause the board is uncertain over the re- 
quirements that Congress may set, and I 
for one hope the Congress will set some- 
what specific requirements. 

Another article published in the St. 
Louis Dispatch on September 14, 1967, is 
headed “HDC Executive Resigns; Third 
in 2 Weeks.” 

Norman P. Firnstahl, chief fiscal offi- 
cer of HDC, is to leave next week to take 
a State Department post in Saigon. 

Another who has left was Heath, a law- 
yer and former college instructor, who 
received $22,000 a year from the anti- 
poverty agency. The position within the 
new State agency pays $19,000. 

These circumstances have been cited as 
possible factors in the resignations at 
HDC. Firnstahl, whose annual salary is 
$16,000 will receive substantially more 
money in his new position. But, I might 
point out, that new position is in Viet- 
nam. 

Bernstein's pay is $24,000 a year. In an 
article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
September 9, it says: 

Bernstein’s $24,000-a-year salary makes 
him one of the highest paid public offi- 
cials in St. Louis. The mayor and superin- 
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tendent of public schools receive $25,000 
each. 

HDC and Work Opportunities Unlimited, a 
new agency formed by business leaders to 
encourage firms to hire the chronically un- 
employed, had requested $30,000 in antipov- 
erty funds for the annual salary of the 
directors of that agency and $21,996 for the 
associate director’s salary. In each case, the 
business community was to match or exceed 
the federal contribution giving the two exec- 
utives salaries in the range of $60,000 to 
$75,000. 

Curtis Gatlin, director of works programs 
for HDC, said the intention had been to fill 
the two positions with high-level business 
executives. However, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in Washington balked, It re- 
duced most cost elements of the program and 
agreed to pay no more than $15,000 toward 
any single salary. 


Also in an article dated September 14, 
1966, it was indicated, by Richard 
Jacobs: 

Administrative Expenses of HDC here (in 
St. Louis) are put at $711,000. Of $11,000,000 
spent on poverty work, $8,500,000 has gone 
for Personnel. 


That is from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Finally, from a press release for OEO 
in Missouri, it is stated: 

Interest in participating in the Economic 
Opportunity Program has been expressed in 
all 115 Missouri counties. 


This is remarkable, as we have only 
114 counties. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call vote 310, on consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 112, “Extension of Time 
for Filing Report of Commission on Ur- 
ban Problems,” I was in my office. I had 
answered the quorum call, and I did vote 
on the Library Extension Act. However, 
I suppose the bells in my office did not 
work. I was not present and I did not 
vote. Had I been present, I would have 
voted “aye.” 


SKYHAWK BOMBERS FOR ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that the Depart- 
ment of State is using the Congress as 
an excuse for failing to meet the ad- 
ministration’s commitment of the spring 
of 1966 to sell two squadrons of Doug- 
las A-4 Skyhawk jet bombers to Israel. 

Israel made partial payment for these 
planes. They are especially needed by 
Israel today in view of that country’s op- 
erational and accidental losses in the 
recent war, compounded by the Soviet 
resupply of jets to Egypt. France was 
the source of Israel’s jets, but De Gaulle 
now refuses to send further war material 
to Israel. 

Some concern was expressed in the 
Congress that the administration se- 
cretly financed arms sales to the Arabs 
through the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
The State Department has seized on this 
to misinterpret the concern of the Con- 
gress and to use it as a pretext for hold- 
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ing back on the promised shipment of the 
jets to Israel, It was never the intention 
of the Congress to obstruct the arming 
of Israel. The arbitrary denial now being 
exercised by the State Department is 
masked in sophistry, cynicism, and 
doubletalk. 

At stake is not only the security of a 
friendly democracy, Israel, but also the 
entire American security situation in 
the Middle East and Mediterranean. We 
are permitting the Soviet Union to re- 
coup losses of last June and are encour- 
aging the Arabs to further extremism by 
shirking our responsibility to implement 
the arms deal we completed last year 
with Israel. This is a breach of honor 
that the State Department must explain. 


UNDER TABLE CASH ON ANTI- 
POVERTY GRANTS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GUBSER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in copy- 
righted articles by Mr. Harry Farrell, a 
distinguished political reporter for the 
Ridder Newspapers, the San Jose News 
revealed on October 12 that under-the- 
table cash payments have been solicited 
by both Federal and State officials for 
assistance in preparing applications for 
Federal grants. 

The documented facts presented by 
Mr. Farrell raise serious questions re- 
garding antipoverty grants. Their im- 
plications are so farreaching that they 
should be thoroughly investigated before 
Congress is asked to vote on an extension 
of the multibillion-dollar poverty pro- 
gram. 

The poverty program has been pro- 
liferated to the point where Washington 
has become a supermarket for Federal 
taxpayers’ money. Poverty money is 
channeled through numerous agencies 
and all too often the manner in which 
it is disbursed is questionable. The Harry 
Farrell articles in the San Jose News 
point out two such situations. One of 
them, involving a former official of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has led to an FBI investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, before the Education and 
Labor Committee favorably reports the 
bill to extend the war on poverty, the in- 
dividuals mentioned in the San Jose News 
articles should be questioned under oath. 
HEW and OEO officials should also be 
thoroughly questioned. 

Mr. Speaker, because this situation is 
so serious I shall include as part of my 
remarks the three articles which ap- 
peared in the San Jose News on Octo- 
ber 12: 


[From the San Jose News, Oct. 12, 1967] 


PAYOFFS ON FEDERAL, STATE LEVEL—UNDER 
TABLE CASH FOR ANTIPOVERTY GRANTS 
(By Harry Farrell) 

The FBI and Gov. Ronald Reagan's office 
have launched twin investigations of under- 
the-table cash payments solicited by govern- 
ment bureaucrats to guarantee or expedite 
job training grants. 

The Alameda County district attorney’s 
office has also been alerted. 

Similar cases are being probed at both 
state and federal level, involving grant appli- 
cations ranging from $300,000 to the $1 mil- 
lion-plus bracket. 
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Amounts solicited by government officials 
from the applicants, and paid in some cases, 
range from $500 to $3,000. 

In both Washington and Sacramento these 
payments were termed consultants' fees.” 
They were supposed to cover rewriting of 
grant applications in a manner to facilitate 
their approval. In a Sacramento case, such 
approval was “guaranteed.” 

Such dealings have fed on a proliferation 
of state and federal programs pouring money 
into a wide assortment of projects for the 
poor, particularly in minority areas. 

An independent investigation by the San 
Jose News, underway for two months, has 
produced signed statements by the persons 
involved, documenting these broad outlines 
of the situation: 

The Electronics Training Laboratory of 
Oakland, a school seeking an $832,000 grant 
to train 600 students from Negro and other 
deprived groups, has paid $1,000 to John 
Ford, field representative of the State Job 
Training and Placement Council. 

Ford also asked and received a $300 per- 
sonal loan from the Oakland school’s ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Carroll E. Harrington. 

On Sept. 22 Ford was fired by the Coun- 
cil’s chairman, Lt. Gov. Robert Finch, osten- 
sibly for falsification of his state job appli- 
cation to conceal a long police record. The 
current investigation was in its early stages 
at that time. 

Stephen C. Brieger, consultant in govern- 
mental relations for the electronics school in 
Oakland, says he paid $1,500 last July to 
Harland Randolph, then deputy chief of the 
Office of Equal Health Opportunity, in the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The money was to cover rewriting 
a proposal, for which the school sought up 
to $1.2 million in federal funding, to send 
mobile (trailer) classrooms into hard-core 
poverty areas. Brieger says he got no receipt 
for the $1,500, which was in $100 bills. 

Randolph, interviewed Wednesday by the 
San Jose News W Bureau, admitted 
he had a verbal agreement with Brieger and 
Harrington to prepare an application for 
funding of their program. He would neither 
confirm nor deny directly that he actually 
received any money. Randolph, who resigned 
last Friday to become executive assistant to 
the president of a junior college in Wash- 
ington, said preparing such proposals was a 
regular “moonlighting” activity for him. He 
denied conflict of interest, declaring his of- 
ficial duties did not involve passing on grant 
applications. 

Ford, who took the payments and loan to- 
talling $1,300 from Harrington, also put the 
bite for $500 last July on two officials of the 
San Marcos Foundation in San Jose, Victor 
Camacho and Tom Frontiera. They were in 
Sacramento seeking state-level support for a 
$300,000 federal grant to establish a Mexican- 
American cultural and vocational center. 
When they hesitated at Ford’s overture he 
told them “the name of the game is money.” 

“SLEW WHISTLE” 

It was Camacho and Frontiera who blew 
the whistle on the Sacramento solicitation. 
Instead of paying, they reported it to a pri- 
vate attorney and a San Jose private inves- 
tigator, Sam Alvid. 

After obtaining their detailed affidavits, 
Alvid went to Assemblyman George W. 
Milias, R-San Jose, and through Milias to 
the governor's office. 

Reagan today issued the following state- 
ment on the matter: 

“My office has received information about 
possible wrongdoing, concerning applications 
for grants from the federal government in 
connection with the ‘war on poverty’ and 
similar programs. 


OPEN INQUIRY 


“As a result of this information we have 
begun an administrative inquiry into those 
agencies that may be involved. We have re- 
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quested and received assistance from the 
appropriate law enforcement agencies. 

“This administration will not tolerate any 
misconduct or criminal violations in any 
agency of state government. No crime is 
more reprehensible than violating the public 
trust, and we will take all measures to cor- 
rect any improper situation we may un- 
cover.” 

IN PROBE 

Finch, as chairman of the Job Training 
and Placement Council, has participated in 
the Sacramento investigation from the start. 

At least two other state employes, impli- 
cated by Ford in his contacts with others, 
have been questioned and have denied 
complicity. 

The FBI was called into the picture last 
week when Brieger reported his dealing with 
Randolph to the office of U.S. Sen. Thomas 
H. Kuchel. 

Brieger told Kuchel's aides that Randolph, 
after accepting the first $1,500 for rewriting 
the Oakland school’s proposal, was demand- 
ing a second payment. 

“JAMMED UP” 

Explaining this, Randolph told the San 
Jose News that in the course of his work 
for Brieger and Harrington, he got “jammed 
up” after submitting them outlines of two 
alternative proposals. He decided he would 
need the services of a researcher and some- 
one to prepare a proposed budget, so he told 
the Oakland men he would need “the other 
money” for these purposes. 

Randolph confirmed Brieger’s statement 
that he had originally quoted a lump sum 
estimate of $2,000 to $3,000 for preparing the 
Oakland school’s application. 

A major discrepancy between the Brieger 
and Randolph versions of their transaction 
involves the representations made by Ran- 


dolph. 

Brieger says he understood that federal 
financing for the mobile training project 
would be “signed, sealed and delivered” when 
the proposal was written up. 

DENIES IMPLICATION 

Randolph denies absolutely that he gave 
any implication his fee would entail con- 
tacting other federal officers to influence ap- 
proval of the project. 

In neither case, in which the Oakland 
School paid for rewrite jobs, have they been 
delivered in final form. 

Randolph said his own agency, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
would play no role in the Oakland school’s 
application, which would go through the 
Department of Labor and possibly the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Ford, when he was ousted last month, left 
the state no forwarding address. Attempts 
to locate him this week have failed. He is 
believed to be in the Los Angeles area. 


[From the San Jose News, Oct. 12, 1967] 
“STRICTLY CASH” PITCH—SAN JOSE MEN 
BaLKED 


The rule was ‘strictly cash” when two lead- 
ers of the San Marcos Foundation in San 
Jose were asked for $500 to guarantee appro- 
yal of a $300,000 federal grant for a Mexican- 
American vocational and cultural center. 

The pitch was made July 31 in Sacramento 
when the San Marcos men, Victor Camacho 
and Tom Frontiera, went there drumming up 
state-level backing for their project. 

They encountered John Ford, at that 
time field representative of the State Job 
Placement and Training Council. 

According to their affidavits, now in pos- 
session of the San Jose News and Gov. Ron- 
ald Reagan, Ford made his move during a 
luncheon break in their interview. 

Camacho says: 

“Mr. Ford invited us to lunch and was en- 
thusiastic about our for securing 
funds. . . On the way out of the building, 
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Mr. John Ford assured me that at least 
$300,000 could be secured without any prob- 
lem. He pointed out that we would not even 
have to write the proposal ourselves if we 
would manage to put a rough draft of our 
purposes and objectives in his hands. He 
said he would arrange to have a professional 
write it up in such a manner that it would 
go through without any problem, since our 
project was a ‘dead ringer’ for success and 
that he had all the proper connections and 
the men who could write the proposal in the 
necessary language required by the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. He said of course I 
should realize that it will cost something to 
get it through, and that $500 would be 
plenty to cover the cost of professional serv- 
ices rendered. He must have seen the change 
in my facial expression or something like 
that because he was quick to point out that 
this was the ‘name of the game’.” 

This took place, according to Camacho, 
while Frontiera was out of earshot. But 
when the party arrived at Blum’s restaurant 
half a block from the State Capitol, Ford 
asked Camacho if Frontiera could be 
trusted. 

A QUESTION 

Camacho said yes, and Ford “began to talk 
very frankly about the $500, its purpose and 
the necessity for such things.” 

All during the discussion, one other man, 
“a tall, young Negro with a moustache and 
a good appearance” was present as well as 
Ford, who is also a Negro. 

After some afternoon errands elsewhere in 
Sacramento, Camacho and Frontiera re- 
turned for another interview with Ford, at 
the latter’s request. 

ASKED CASH 

According to Frontiera’s version, “It was 

at this time that Mr. John Ford told us he 

ted $500 in cash for the putting together 
a proposal and that this money was 
him to be given to his colleague for 


his action by stating that Negroes had un- 
dergone such treatment at the hands of other 
and 


E 
; 
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to get certain kinds and types of legislation 
in their behalf. He demanded that 

ey and a rough draft of the pro- 
posal be brought to his office the following 
Thursday or sooner.” 

When Camacho and Frontiera pointed out 
they might have difficulty getting the money, 
Ford replied (according to Frontiera) “that 
he could not take a check and that it must 


Frontiera continues: 
“The full implication of what this John 


for my concern by pointing out that they 
had paid all their lives and the name of the 
game was “‘money’.” 

As Frontiera and Camacho left, they set 
up another appointment with Ford for the 
following Thursday. 

Before keeping it, they consulted a private 
San Jose attorney, who advised them to keep 
the appointment but pay no money, and 
try to learn more about the proposition. The 
attorney went along. 

At this meeting, according to Camacho, 
Ford “was visibly disappointed that we did 
not have the money, but I don't think he 
mentioned the money in front of the lawyer. 
There was another gentleman, a tall Negro 
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with John Ford. When he saw that we were 
not going to give him money, he began to 
get nervous and excused himself. John Ford 
invited us to lunch and at the first oppor- 
tunity he took me aside and let me know 
that he was disappointed that we had not 
brought the money.” 

After the whole story was in the hands of 
the governor’s office, another meeting be- 
tween Frontiera and Ford was set up Sept. 8. 
Frontiera asked the name of the “expert” 
who would write up the San Marcos proposal 
if the $500 were paid. 

Ford replied that the “expert” requested 
anonymity, implying he was a civil service 
worker who could get in trouble under the 
Hatch Act provisions curbing political 
activity. 

Ford claimed to have connections in the 
Office of Sargent Shriver, head of the War 
on Poverty; in other federal departments, 
and with congressmen and senators, 

No further meetings were held. 


[From the San Jose News, Oct. 12, 1967] 


OAKLAND SCHOOL Pam $1,300, Gor 
NOTHING 


Details of a transaction by which the Elec- 
tronics Training School in Oakland paid 
$1,300 to a state official, in a fruitless effort 
to win an $832,000 training grant, were dis- 
closed today by the school’s administrator 
Dr, Carroll E. Harrington. 

The grant would have financed tools, 
equipment and administration for a project 
of training 600 students, primarily from 
Negro and other minority groups. Harrington 
sought the money from the State Division 
of Vocation Rehabilitation and was turned 
down verbally. 

Several days later, according to Harrington, 
he was visited by John Ford, then a $988-a- 
month field representative for the California 
Job Training and Placement Council, This is 
the official agency which coordinates all gov- 
ernment training programs. 

Ford, who has since been fired, looked at 
Harrington’s rejected proposal and said it 
was a “natural” for assistance through the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Harrington remembers a luncheon at which 
he and his aide, Stephen Brieger, discussed 
the possibilities with Ford. 

In a signed statement Harrington recalls: 

“We were talking about how a proposal 
ever gets through. John said the right people 
have to write the thing. He said the proposal 
had to be rewritten ...and there would 
only be reasonable cost—about $500. Some- 
body in — — — ’s office in Sacramento (a 
certain state agency) would do it. Then I 
said, ‘No more nonsense, now, what's it going 
to cost to get this through?’ That’s when he 
started the salt and pepper routine. He 
arranged four salt and pepper shakers on the 
table. He put one of them back by itself and 
said, This is.. This is the big man.’ 
Then he three or four other shakers 
(in front of the ‘big man’) and said, “These 
are watchdogs. You’ve got to buy these men 
off so they'll look the other way, and you can 
get to the big man.’ We never got an answer 
on how much it would cost to get our project 
through.” 

Harrington was assured oy Ford that he 
personally didn’t work that way. But later 
Ford took a copy of the school’s project 
proposal and left. Several days later we 
returned and said $500 would be needed to 
rewrite it. 

“I gave him five $100 bills,” Harrington 
says. “You shouldn’t deal with this kind of 
guy, but it seemed at the time believable. I 
asked John several times during the follow- 
ing month what had happened to the pro- 
posal, and he evaded. He said it was being 
worked on and looked awfully good, but he 
was going to have to have some more money 
for the writing. I gave him another $500—five 
$100 bills. We borrowed the money, against 
the corporation (the school). 
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“He (Ford) said, Tou know this isn’t my 
money. But I’m really hurting. Can you let 
me have $300 more in cash to take ‘care of 
my personal problems . . I have an illegiti- 
mate child.’ He said he needed the money to 
go to court and pay lawyers. So I gave him 
$300, which was to be repaid from his pay- 
check. This tended to make the other (money 
dealings) look legitimate.” 

n then told how Ford, using the 
prestige of his state job, gained entree to 
numerous high state and federal officials 
for the electronics school leaders. Ford took 
Ha: m to Los Angeles for an interview 
with H. C. (Chad) McClellan, whose private 
efforts to create jobs in Watts and elsewhere 
have been highly lauded by Gov. Ronald 
Reagan. With Ford, Harrington also visited 
procurement officials at McClellan Air Force 
base. 

“John was well connected,” Harrington 
says. “No one ever denied him in his 
presence.” But he adds, “to this day I have 
never received a written proposal for the 
skills potential project, for which I paid 
$1,000 in consultant fees to Ford, and the 
proposal has never been approved. I don’t 
know where it is. I wrote John off as a dead 
loss in the middle of September. 


THE U.S. ECONOMY TODAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
most worrisome and potentially danger- 
ous problem facing this Nation today is 
not the war in Vietnam nor the crime 
and riots. It is the state of our economy 
$141 billion in fiscal year 1968 appropria- 
tions and actual expenditures of $172 
billion; a predicted $30 billion deficit, 
with consequent problems of inflation, 
and high interest rates at the same time 
we are facing a possible recession, and a 
continuing drain in our gold reserves, 
now down to $13.1 billion from $23 billion 
in December 1957, while our balance-of- 
payments deficit worsens because poten- 
tial foreign claims against our $13.1 bil- 
lion in gold are $30 billion, as compared 
to $16 billion in claims against $23 bil- 
lion in 1957. 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE IN GOVERNMENT 


Our present fiscal situation has been 
brought about by the Johnson adminis- 
tration’s unrestrained spending policy of 
guns and butter during a war whose costs 
are now running more than $2 billion a 
month and are still rising. There has 
been a political unwillingness to take the 
necessary steps to maintain economic 
balance. 

While the President has argued that 
the rising costs of the Vietnam war are 
the primary—even sole—cause of the 
expected fiscal year 1968 deficit of $30 
billion, the facts are that two-thirds of 
the $28.3 billion increase in Federal 
spending from calendar 1963—at the be- 
ginning of which we had only 16,000 
Americans in Vietnam—to 1966 was ac- 
counted for by nondefense spending. 
And over half of the proposed $37 bil- 
lion increase in spending from fiscal 1966 
to fiscal 1968 will be in nondefense pro- 
grams. In fiscal 1960, the Federal appro- 
priation budget was $76.5 billion but 
trust funds and money in the pipeline 
meant Government spent a total of $94.3 
billion. In the past 8 years these amounts 
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have doubled to a total of $141 billion 
appropriated and $172.4 billion actually 
expended, 

COSTLY DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 


In 1965, Democratic-controlled admin- 
istration and congressional action pro- 
duced some 300 new and expanded 
programs for Federal services and Fed- 
eral aids. That was a Kennedy-Johnson 
high in new starts, but the pace had been 
building from 1961 through 1964. The 
second session of the 89th Congress in 
1966 saw the number of new programs 
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slacken only slightly. This year has seen 
some more restraint, but the Federal 
Government is still recommending and 
obtaining approval of some new pro- 
grams of questionable priority. 

The Kennedy-Johnson impact on total 
Federal spending has been staggering to 
our economy. The funding of these new 
and experimental programs has in- 
creased cash outlays for fiscal year 1968 
by as much as $78 billion, or almost 80 
percent, from fiscal 1960. Sixty percent 
of this increase is in nondefense areas. 


Defense 


Year 


Amount 
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For the past 35 years, our Nation's 
Federal Government also has been com- 
mitted to a policy of planning and man- 
agement of the Nation's economy. This 
approach is a natural outgrowth of Key- 
nesian economics which argues that 
booms and busts can be eliminated or 
ameliorated by applying monetary and 
fiscal stimulations when the economy is 
lagging and restraints when the economy 
is booming. 

KEYNESIAN ECONOMICS TAKES GUTS 


I shall not argue the economic validity 
of the Keynesian theory. But I must ob- 
serve that the successful practice of the 
theory requires a highly developed sense 
of timing by economically knowledge- 
able and politically courageous men. The 
system does not work automatically. 

It has been shrewdly observed that, as 
in love and humor, timing is everything 
in politics. But that is also true in Key- 
nesian economics—and sometimes Key- 
nesian economic timing and political 
timing conflict. It is much easier polit- 
ically for a politician to undertake a def- 
icit spending program to stimulate the 
economy than it is politically for a poli- 
tician to reduce spending and provide 
surpluses to pay off that debt and damp- 
en a booming economy. 

That is why a distinction must be 
drawn in every circumstance in a man- 
aged economy between what the Federal 
Government should do for the benefit of 
the economy and what it is really likely 
to do as a result of political considera- 
tions and other factors. 

For every $5 the present administra- 
tion has been given in tax revenues, it 
has spent $6. I see no reason to antici- 
pate that such reckless practices would 
not continue with the additional tax 
revenues the Congress might give Presi- 
dent Johnson in response to his 10-per- 
cent surtax request. 

Last year the President made a much- 
advertised announcement that $3 billion 
would be cut from Federal expenditures. 
Much of the cutting was aimed at de- 
ferment in automatic trust fund spend- 
ing programs such as highways. Already 
authorized and appropriated new pro- 
grams were not threatened as much. But 
when all the cuts were finally made, they 
amounted to less than $300 million and 
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only $19 million of that $300 million actu- 
ally reverted to the Federal Treasury. 
The rest of it remained in the $50 billion 
carryover obligational authority—which 
the administration could spend later as 
it saw fit. 

This $50 million obligational authority 
comes from automatic trust fund opera- 
tions—such as gasoline taxes for high- 
ways—or from funds which Congress has 
previously appropriated but which have 
not been spent as yet by the adminis- 
tration—but which can, under the law, 
be spent at any time. A 10-percent surtax 
increase might only encourage the pres- 
ent administration to spend more 
promptly. 

SPENDING, APPROPRIATIONS AND 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


It can be seen clearly from this ex- 
tensive carryover obligational authority 
that the long-range problem facing our 
Nation is really multiple: Whether or 
not the President will spend the congres- 
sionally appropriated funds and trust 
funds which have already been obligated 
and he now has available to spend; 
whether or not the Congress will curb 
the appropriation of money for admin- 
istrative expenditures; and finally, 
whether the administration, Congress 
and the American people will have the 
good sense to cut back on authorizations 
for existing programs and proposals for 
new programs. 

FEDERAL REVENUES NOT CONSIDERED 


In the past few years, there has been 
only incidental consideration relating ex- 
penditures, appropriations, authoriza- 
tions, and program proposals to Federal 
revenues and to the tax policy which 
should finance them by producing those 
revenues. Deficit financing in boom times 
has been considered fully acceptable. 

Continual deficits were defended inac- 
curately as a part of the Keynesian 
theory. And besides, it appeared that the 
economy would continue to expand so 
much faster than Federal spending so 
that increasing Federal revenues would 
result from the same or lowered rates of 
taxation and would eventually absorb 
the deficits. Indeed, this reversal did 
start to occur briefly when income taxes 
were cut during the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. But it did not last long enough 
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to eliminate deficits. Federal spending 
began to outstrip Federal revenues again; 
and growing deficits brought sharp in- 
creases, rather than decreases, in the 
total Federal debt. And significantly, in- 
terest on the Federal debt started to 
push interest rates in the open market. 

In an unimaginative traditional reac- 
tion, the Democratic administration pre- 
dictably tackled the problem with con- 
tinued increases in Federal spending and 
further manipulations of tax schedules. 

TAX CHANGES LOSE IMPACT 

In the last 5 years, frequent tax 
changes, up and down, general and selec- 
tive, have confused those planning long- 
range investments or short-range pur- 
chasing and production decisions. This 
tended to reduce the influence of tax 
policy on the total economy—particularly 
when such policies are inconsistent in 
timing or in relationship to other fiscal 
steps. In such cases where Federal spend- 
ing continues while deficits grow worse 
and interest rates climb, it indicates that 
the Federal Government is saying one 
thing to the private sector and doing 
another itself. 

Thus, the present administration has 
a record of inconsistency, bad timing, 
and demagoguery which has destroyed 
the confidence of many in the Congress 
and the public. This confidence in our 
administration is absolutely necessary if 
its economic leadership is to be effective 
and successful. 

ECONOMIC PREDICTIONS DOUBTED 


Another problem facing the Ways and 
Means Committee in its consideration of 
the President’s tax proposal has been in- 
ability or unwillingness on the part of the 
administration to give the Congress reli- 
able figures or estimates of Federal rev- 
enues and expeditures. The administra- 
tion has twice in 18 months deliberately 
or accidentally understated estimated 
expenditures and thus has avoided the 
congressional cuts in appropriation re- 
quests which would most likely have oc- 
curred if the true facts were known. 

In his January 1967, budget message, 
the President predicted a deficit for fis- 
cal year 1968 of $8.1 billion. This was 
later revised upwards by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to $11 billion and then 
to $13.5 billion. 

Finally, in the President’s August 3 tax 
message he advised that the total deficit 
for fiscal 1968 would be over $29 billion. 

It is no wonder that administration 
predictions about the future of the econ- 
omy can be questioned. 

Republicans had warned the deficit 
would be this large as early as January, 
when the President’s budget was first 
available for study. However, the admin- 
istration continued to deny it until 
August. 

NEED SOUND ECONOMIC PREDICTIONS 

In designing Federal actions to in- 
fluence the economy, we must not only 
have an appreciation for history, but we 
must also know what the economy is 
doing now and what it is likely to do in 
the future. 

The administration is forecasting a 
sharp up-turn in the second half of this 
year and a rapid expansion of the econ- 
omy in 1968. 
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But I subscribe to the views of some 
economists testifying before the Ways 
and Means Committee who do not give 
as confident a picture. 

Raymond J. Saulnier, former eco- 
nomic adviser to President Eisenhower, 
now professor of economics at Columbia 
University, told the committee he feels 
the advance in the economy will continue 
to be relatively slow over the rest of this 
year and in 1968, as well. In fact, he ex- 
pects the economy to move in “a rather 
bumpy fashion.” In his testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee, Saul- 
nier advised that the economic indica- 
tors show the economy has been in a 
weak recovery phase for 4 to 5 months, 
giving a lackluster performance to date. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
the “coincident” indicators—which are 
supposed to show where the economy is 
standing right now, not where it is head- 
ing—have shown recent improvement, 
according to observers. The coincident 
indicators moving up now are industrial 
production, retail sales, and personal in- 
come. 

LEADING INDICATORS DOWN 

However, some of the “leading” indi- 
cators—which economists regard as 
foreshadowing the future trend of the 
economy—have been pointing downward. 
These are: 

New factory orders for durable goods; 
contracts for new orders for plants and 
equipment; job placements in nonagri- 
cultural industries; net new business for- 
mations; net change in consumer install- 
ment debt; and ratio of prices to unit la- 
bor costs in manufacturing. 

And the other leading indicators 
which have been pointing upward may 
not be indicating what they appear to 
be saying. These include: 

Average workweek of production 
workers—could be the result of caution 
in adding to present labor forces or 
shortages in labor as a result of the 
war in Vietnam; change in the book 
value of manufacturing and trade inven- 
tories—could be only the result of re- 
cent price increases in inventoried goods; 
corporate profits after taxes—could be 
the temporary result of recent price in- 
creases in anticipation of cost inceases; 
and stock prices—are the traditional 
hedge against inflation and not always 
the best indicator of future events. 

COSTS CONTINUE TO RISE 


Meanwhile, the cost of living contin- 
ues its rise, with predictions now that 
the total increase for the full year may 
be 3 percent, 

The rise in the cost of living amounted 
to 3.3 percent last year. This keeps the 
pressure on for wage increases. And so, 
where the cost of living goes up, so does 
the cost of doing business. 

Of more concern to Government econ- 
omists is the jump in the wholesale price 
index, which will likely mean a sharper 
future inflationary increase. This rise 
is attributed to increased prices for in- 
dustrial commodities, and the present 
indications are that the rise will continue. 

Last week, the price on sulfuric acid, 
the most widely used chemical in the 
8 States, jumped by 82.25 to 83 a 

n. 

Also, nickel-bearing copper and brass 
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alloys became the second class of prod- 
ucts to undergo price increases as a re- 
sult of sharply higher nickel prices. 
Prices for the alloys were boosted by 834 
cents a pound on nickel content. Prices 
of stainless and other nickel-dependent 
steels were raised by several producers 
earlier in the week. 

I feel these facts demonstrate clearly 
that prices are now rising from a cost- 
push inflation, This type on inflation 
generally occurs because wages, raw ma- 
terials, and other costs—such as taxes 
and interest—increase faster than the 
increase in productivity. In turn, these 
increased production costs lead to in- 
creased prices. 

The analysts now fear that, once fac- 
tory-level prices cease to be balanced off 
by production efficiency price cuts, a 
faster upward trend in consumer prices 
and wages will result. 

PRODUCTIVITY INCREASE NOT ENOUGH 


Economic adviser Gardner Ackley has 
reported that average hourly labor costs 
in the private economy rose in the first 6 
months of this year at an annual rate in 
excess of 6 percent. This is almost twice 
the rate at which productivity has been 
improving. So the result of this is in the 
past 12 months, unit production costs 
have gone up by more than 4 percent. 

When one adds the factor of shortage 
of skilled labor—and in the face of un- 
used plant capacity in many industries— 
it is difficult to see how further increased 
production volume could lower unit 
costs. This is particularly true when high 
interest rates encourage savings and dis- 
courage consumer spending and even 
spending for further plant and equip- 
ment investment in industries producing 
to capacity or those hoping to reduce 
costs by automation. And now potential 
tax increases threaten to absorb any 
possible future increases in profits which 
could pay off higher modernization 
expenses. 

COST-PUSH OR DEMAND-PULL? 


Some observers feel that the stage is 
set for the addition of demand-pull in- 
flation, where we will have an excess of 
purchasing power chasing too few goods. 

It is not unusual that anticipation of 
higher prices later can stimulate a wave 
of buying when there is excess purchas- 
ing power available. But, the question is 
whether higher wages will be going into 
such inflation-stimulated purchases or 
into high interest rate savings or will be 
fully absorbed by already higher prices. 

If there were actual consumer goods 
shortages resulting from the war in Viet- 
nam or industrial strikes, I would be 
more likely to see stimulated buying as 
the culprit in our present dilemma. My 
guess, however, is that the present dollar 
figures on increases in retail sales may 
relate more to increased prices per item 
sold than to any increase in numbers of 
items moving. Present unused plant ca- 
pacity would tend to emphasize costs as 
the cause of those price increases, rather 
than demand. 


TAXES AFFECT COSTS AND DEMAND 


Based on the proposed Federal tax 
hikes plus State and local tax increases, 
the rise in total tax collection is esti- 
mated at $14.5 billion this year and a 
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record $23.5 billion in 1968, a total of $38 
billion in 2 years. Out of a family income 
of $10,000, roughly $3,000 is drained off 
in taxes of some kind, both direct and 
indirect, open and hidden. 

Tax increases, therefore, not only af- 
fect the cost of goods and their prices, 
but influence the ability of the consumer 
to spend. A further tax increase now 
might not only dampen any boom, but 
throw our Nation into a steep recession. 
At the same time, corporations and indi- 
viduals are straining under heavy loads 
of debt. To further increase Federal 
taxes at this time might be the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back and leads 
us from boom to bust. 

Federal deficit financing is just as 
damaging to the prospects of the econ- 
omy, of course, because it tends to push 
interest rates up and also pyramid costs 
for those who must pay existing or in- 
creasing taxes. While higher interest 
rates may be preferable to higher taxes, 
the strangling effect of record interest 
rates in 1966 shut down the housing in- 
dustry and threatened durable consumer 
goods sales and production to the extent 
that this thermostatic regulator seemed 
about to stop the economy cold. 

While reduced demand will undoubt- 
edly result from sharp reductions in 
Federal spending and this could slow 
production, it may also allow prices to 
ease and costs of labor and commodities 
to reduce as supplies of labor and mate- 
rial become more readily available. Dan- 
gers to the economy exist in reducing 
Federal spending, too, of course. But the 
dangers do not seem as formidable to 
the total condition of the economy as do 
either a tax increase or further deficit 
spending. 

OTHER WAYS TO CONTROL ECONOMY 


But what are the other tools available 

to us in the present financial crisis? 

A public sentiment persuasion—a kind 
of combination economics and politics— 
has been used for the past few years. In 
1962, the administration began talking 
about a 3.2 percent wage-price increase 
guidepost. This tool to control inflation- 
ary increases seems to have been given a 
quiet burial in the face of a 4.9 percent 
airline strike settlement last year, the 
recent 6-percent rail strike board recom- 
mendations, construction industry and 
other recent wage settlements, and the 
current demands of the United Auto 
Workers. 

Another anti-inflationary tool used by 
the administration in the past has been 
the sale of assets—strategic materials 
from Government stockpiles—to restrain 
price increases. This method was used 
most recently to discourage hikes in 
aluminum and copper prices. However, 
such sales are of small value as general 
tools for inflation control because of the 
limited number of products stockpiled by 
the Federal Government. In the case of 
recent increases in steel prices, for in- 
stance, the Government could only voice 
its displeasure since it has no steel to sell. 

Another minor tool of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is its authority to increase the 
margin requirement on the purchase of 
stocks by investors. Stock prices dropped 
recently as a rumor swept through the 
exchange that an increase in the margin 
requirement to 100 percent was being 
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contemplated by the Government. 
Should that step be taken, no inflation 
control flexibility will remain in this 
area, of course. 

Two other controls which might be 
used in the extremity are direct con- 
trols over wages and prices, such as those 
instituted in World War II, and controls 
on consumer credit and other forms of 
credit. In each case, such steps have 
merely held the lid on for a later blow 
while permitting black-market illegali- 
ties to be encouraged by restraints un- 
natural to our free political and free eco- 
nomic system. They would represent 
steps toward control in the economic area 
which the Federal Government has not 
had the courage to take in the political 
area—even to declaring the traditional 
state of war. 

MONETARY CONTROL LIMITS 


The two major tools of the Federal 
Government to restrain inflation are 
monetary policy and fiscal policy. What 
the Federal Government does about in- 
terest rates and the amount of borrow- 
ing the Government must do to finance 
its operations can be significant. The 
need for Federal borrowing might be re- 
duced by a tax increase which would in- 
crease its income, or by a spending re- 
duction. Of the two, a spending reduc- 
tion would be mosi potent because it does 
not carry the possibility that individual 
taxpayers might have to increase their 
borrowing because of the tax increase. 

To again quote economist Saulnier: 

An adequate monetary policy may not now 
be possible. 


The only policy options open at this 
stage of the game are fiscal. Federal 
monetary policies must be committed by 
present circumstances to continued ease 
of money. If money were to take a turn 
to tightness, the result would be to accel- 
erate interest rates above the current 
near-record rate at which they are cur- 
rently charged. To stir the money mar- 
kets into turbulence—now called “dis- 
intermediation”—and reverse the revival 
of the housing industry and to depress 
other consumer durable industries, is ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

DEFICITS DO MATTER 


Deficits do matter because they can 
compromise monetary policies with ref- 
erence to fiscal matters, I have already 
suggested that further taxes could be as 
dangerous as higher interest rates. 
Therefore, the only remaining so- 
lution is drastically reduced Federal ex- 
penditures which can make available re- 
sources for the private sector of the econ- 
omy—both freed up capital, manpower, 
and plant capacity to compete for con- 
sumer disposable income in the hope of 
making a profit and being able to pay 
present taxes and interest and costs. 

Now, the question is where can we cut 
Federal expenditures and how? 

SPENDING CUT PROPOSALS 


WILBUR Mitts, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, says spend- 
ing cuts should be at least $10 billion. 
Tom Curtis, the second ranking Repub- 
lican member on the committee, asks $15 
billion. The administration says that only 
$21 billion of the nondefense spending 
are susceptible to any reduction. 
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The biggest nondefense expenditure 
item in fiscal year 1968 is the interest on 
the Federal debt, $14.2 billion; and the 
administration says this amount may 
have to be increased by $700 million. 


AGRICULTURE: $2 BILLION? 


Agriculture is the second biggest item. 
It has been suggested that the price sup- 
port program in wheat and feed grains, 
where surpluses have almost all been 
eliminated, could be cut. Legislation for 
this purpose is pending in Congress and 
the estimated needed savings would be 
$2 billion per year. 

SPACE: $1 BILLION? 


The space program, during the Eisen- 
hower administration, was expected to 
cost $1.8 billion annually. We are now 
spending over $5 billion a year—much of 
it in costly crash programs. A stretch- 
out in this program would save $1 billion 
a year. 

FOREIGN AID: $2 BILLION? 

In 1963, the Clay Commission, estab- 
lished by President Kennedy to study our 
foreign aid program, recommended that 
spending in this area be cut to $1.8 bil- 
lion annually. However, the administra- 
tion has continued to call for large ap- 
propriations—$3.4 billion for this fiscal 
year—in spite of the fact that there is an 
estimated $5 billion in the pipeline wait- 
ing to be spent. 

Along with six troop divisions in West- 
ern Europe which cost an annual $2 bil- 
lion, the foreign aid program adversely 
affects the balance of payments. Two bil- 
lion dollars could be saved in this area. 

PUBLIC WORKS: $1 BILLION? 


The Democrat-controlled Senate re- 
ported out a $4.7 billion public works bill 
providing $1.4 billion for civil works proj- 
ects and 50 new construction starts—in- 
stead of the 23 approved by the House. 
An additional $1 million was added, for 
instance, to repair the damage of the 
recent hurricane on the intercoastal 
waterways in Texas. 

The White House has also been suc- 
cessful in getting the Senate to restore 
House cuts in the demonstration cities 
and the rent supplements program. 

At least $1 billion could be saved in 
public works and perhaps another half 
billion in programs for the cities, if such 
savings were really vital. 

DEFENSE: $2 BILLION? 

Military affairs experts suggest that 
$1 billion in military construction pro- 
grams might be deferred as well as $1 
billion in defense expenditures not re- 
lated to Vietnam. 

The Federal Government is spending 
an estimated $15 billion on research and 
development and another $15.3 billion 
in other contracts which might be sus- 
ceptible to some cancellations or defer- 
ments. 

GEORGE Manon, the Democratic chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, has suggested that $1 billion 
might be saved by ignoring anticipated 
Federal employees’ pay raises which the 
House has approved, since wages paid to 
Federal workers are now running in 
excess of $8 billion a year. 

These are just a few of the major areas 
where Federal spending cuts are possi- 
ble. Whether or not they are desirable in 
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these areas is a judgment the President, 
the Congress, and/or the American peo- 
ple must make. Spending cuts, like a tax 
increase or rampant inflation, will hurt 
someone. That makes it clear that the 
promises might better not have been 
made originally and the programs under- 
taken—because someone will feel the po- 
litical repercussions. But, there is no 
question that, in some way, Americans 
are going to have to pay the price for the 
administration’s guns and butter philos- 
ophy. 

Representative JoHN Byrnes, a Wis- 
consin Republican and ranking member 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, in a recent speech before the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, called for the 
establishment of a blue ribbon commis- 
sion to evaluate Federal programs and 
activities and their projected operation 
with a view to determining thier effec- 
tiveness in relation to their cost. The 
idea would be to determine whether the 
Federal programs should be undertaken 
or continued and on what level. It would 
also be called upon to recommend a 
definite priority in the allocation of Fed- 
eral funds. I have always been under the 
impression this was a routine continuing 
job of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

In addition, a new Hoover Commission 
to study possible savings in operation of 
the Federal Government has been urged 
by Republicans. And the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce has suggested 
the establishment of a joint committee 
to advise on appropriations. 

All of which brings me to an August 
1869, issue of the Urbana Union, one 
of the predecessors of the newspaper I 
publish in Urbana. Down in the right- 
hand corner was this homely advice: 

Let your expenses be such as to leave & 
balance in your pocketbook, Ready money is 
a friend in need. 


Despite the new economics, this appar- 
ently is one of the unalterable facts of 
life. 


CELEBRATION FOR COMPLETION OF 
INSURANCE ON 51½% BILLION 
WORTH OF COOPERATIVE HOUS- 
ING 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like t> call the attention of this body to 
a very important event which happened 
here in our Capitol on Friday, the 18th 
of August 1967. A luncheon was held in 
the Vandenberg Room on the Senate side 
to celebrate the accomplishments 
achieved under the cooperative section 
of the National Housing Act. 

Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, who sponsored the legislation 
in the Senate, and I, talked on this oc- 
casion, not only about the achievements 
to date, but also some of the problems 
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and objectives facing us in the future as 

we develop larger programs to meet the 

needs for housing for middle- and low- 
income families. 

The luncheon meeting was sponsored 
by the Foundation for Cooperative Hous- 
ing and the Leisure World Foundation. 
These two organizations are the largest 
nonprofit bodies developing cooperative 
housing in the United States, under sec- 
tion 213 of the National Housing Act. 

Three projects initiated by these two 
organizations, which had their mort- 
gage closings in August, pushed the total 
over the $114 billion mark. 

The luncheon meeting and celebration 
brought together officials of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the White House, and Senate and 
House staff members as well as repre- 
sentatives and trustees of the Founda- 
tion for Cooperative Housing and the 
Leisure World Foundation. 

Wallace Campbell, president of the 
Foundation for Cooperative Housing, 
served as chairman of the luncheon ses- 
sion. I would like the permission of the 
House to insert in the Recorp here, a 
full text of the speeches made on this 
important occasion. 

May I add my own comment that 
democratic homeownership on a non- 
profit basis provided to residents of co- 
operative housing projects is one of the 
finest forms of democracy applied to the 
daily life of the people of the United 
States. We in the House and Senate are 
proud of what has been accomplished 
under this program. 

REMARKS BY WINSLOW CARLTON, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE FOUNDA- 
TION FoR COOPERATIVE Hovusine, FRIDAY, 
Aucustr 18. 1967 
The Foundation for Cooperative Housing 

is delighted to join with the Leisure World 

Foundation as co-hosts for today’s celebra- 

tion. As you all know we are gathered here 

to mark the completion of FHA insurance 
on $114 billion worth of cooperative housing 
written under Section 213 of the National 

Housing Act. 

We are honored to have with us today 
Senator John Sparkman who may well be re- 
ferred to as “the Father of 213”. John Spark- 
man participated in the study tour of co- 
operative housing in Scandinavia in 1948, He 
introduced the “Middle Income Housing” 
bill in the Senate in 1949. And, carried lead- 
ership in the Senate in the development of 
what is now Section 213 of the National 
Housing Act. 

We are happy to honor also Congressman 
Wright Patman, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency who 
as early as 1946 introduced legislation for 
cooperative housing. The stream of actions 
initiated by Senator Sparkman and Con- 
gressman Patman coincided in the legisla- 
tion which we have on the books today. 

Congressman Patman also has the distinc- 
tion of being the man who set the 3% figure 
for interest on Section 221(d)(3) housing 
loans, We'll hear more about that this noon 
I'm sure. 

We are also delighted to have with us 
Secretary Robert C. Weaver of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
and Assistant Secretary and Commissioner 
of FHA, Philip N. Brownstein, Congressman 
Barrett and other distinguished guests as 
well as our co-hosts. 

The Foundation for Cooperative Housing 
has been actively engaged in the develop- 
ment of cooperative housing just as long 
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as FHA has been in this field. The Founda- 
tion, as a matter of fact, came into being 
to help groups of consumers take advan- 
tage of the new legislation which became 
effective in 1950. Within two years we had 
decided that we needed an operating com- 
pany and the result was FCH Company which 
has recently changed its name to FCH Serv- 
ices to more accurately reflect the nature of 
its work. 

I could make a long story of what we have 
accomplished during these last 19 years. FCH 
has been able to organize more than $350 
million of cooperative housing. The great 
bulk of this, of course, has been developed 
under FHA insurance—part of it under Sec- 
tion 213 and part a new and growing pro- 
gram under 221(d) (3). 

The work of the Foundation and FCH 
Services, I can say, is one of the modern 
miracles of our present generation. We've had 
a hard working staff in FCH Services under 
the direction and guiding genius of Roger 
Willcox, who have made cooperative housing 
projects work so successfully. 

In addition to Roger and his staff, FCH 
wants also to pay tribute to the statesman- 
ship of David L. Krooth, one of the great 
figures in American housing, and to his 
partner Norman S. Altman and the firm of 
Krooth & Altman who have been associated 
counsel with FCH in all of our cooperative 
housing projects since 1953. 

There are only two things which I will 
take time to mention today. First, that of 
the 150 projects sponsored by Trustees of the 
Foundation and served by FOH Services and 
insured by FHA, we have not had one single 
default in 221(d)(3) and a better repayment 
record of cooperative mortgages under 213 
than any other market rate program under 
FHA. 


Second, and with this I will close my 
speech, is that we have recently had a dem- 
onstration of the values of cooperative home- 
ownership that is really outstanding. All of 
us remember vividly the riots in Detroit. As 
you know, Detroit is the center of FCH’s 
most important activity. We are sorry that 
Wendell Addington is on vacation and 
couldn’t be here today to hear this. In De- 
troit during the riots there were three of our 
projects in the heart of the riot-torn section 
of Detroit. Six additional projects were 
within a stone’s throw of the riot area. Dur- 
ing that period each of the cooperatives set 
up its own defense committee. These were 
integrated committees with black and white 
members on duty at all times, 24 hours a day. 
They were able to tell any of the mobs that 
coursed back and forth in front of these 
apartments that these were their own. There 
was no landlord involved, that the projects 
were owned by the residents as a cooperative 
and that they should not be subjected to 
burning or bombing. 

These defense committees, defending their 
own cooperative homes, were completely suc- 
cessful in all of the FCH projects in the De- 
troit area. There was not a single window 
broken, no looting or any incendiary epi- 
sode in those days of strife. 

We are proud of the impact of cooperative 
homeownership demonstrated in this crisis. 

It is our feeling that we have just made a 
beginning with 213 and 221 (d) (3) and that 
tremendous amounts can be done as we stim- 
ulate more and more consumers in the United 
States to achieve homeownership through 
cooperatives. To accomplish this of course, 
we need the continued, enthusiastic support 
of HUD and FHA. We are delighted that Sec- 
retary Weaver and Commissioner Brown- 
stein could be with us today for this his- 
toric celebration. 

Thank you very much. 

Now may I present to you Assistant Sec- 
retary of HUD and Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Philip Brown- 
stein. 

Mr. BROWNSTEIN. “Thank you, Wally.” 
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“Senator Sparkman, Congressman Patman, 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary. 

“My personal advocacy of cooperative hous- 
ing is, I believe, best demonstrated by the 
fact that I live in a coop with Dave Krooth 
and Wally Campbell. As a matter of fact 
when Wally doesn’t like what I’ve done on 
that particular day, he just beats on my wall. 
Because he’s my next-door neighbor. 

I’m delighted to be here to celebrate this 
milestone in the life of 213. The record has, 
indeed, been an outstanding one, and I think 
it demonstrates the value of cooperative 
housing. 

“The D-3 program, I think, further em- 
phasized this, and we are hopeful that as 
we proceed with the rent supplement pro- 
gram, we will see cooperative housing for 
low-income people as well as moderate. 

“Again, it’s my pleasure to be here with 


Secretary Weaver. “Thank you, Wally. 

“Mr. Sparkman, Chairman, Friends. 

“You know, it almost seems as though I'm 
coming to one of those meetings which we 
used to get together. I'm happy to be here 
for several reasons, In the first place, I was 
just about to institute a ‘Be Fair to FHA 
Week’. If you've been reading the papers re- 
cently and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, even, 
you will find that FHA has been in for a 
few bumps recently, so I though it would be 
well to give the other side of the picture, but 
this is being done today in a more subtle 
way, so I’m delighted that this starts off the 
week, 

“Also, I'd like to say that Fitz and Nat 
didn’t do all the things we asked them to do 
and that’s why I have to work so hard now. 

“I am pleased to be able to join you today 
in marking this important though unused 
milestone. As Senator Sparkman and Con- 
gressman Patman know so well, there are 
many occasions when public officials are 
asked to help launch a new program, break 
ground, or lay a cornerstone, or open a new 
building. In my business, I was even called 
upon recently to help in celebrating a hole in 
the roof. That was the occasion when we cut 
a hole through an entire tenement building 
on the lower east side of New York City in 
order to demonstrate that we could get in 
there and rehabilitate the entire interior 
within the period of only 48 hours. I’m happy 
to say that we've now had another group 
going in and they're going to be a little more 
economy-minded. They’re going to take 20 
days. 

“As I noted on that occasion, it’s pretty 
fast work, and it was the first time in my 
experience with construction that a hole in 
the roof called for a public celebration. But 
most important, we hope it is only the first 
of many, many more such occasions. 

“Today we are marking the fact that our 
FHA programs have reached one and a half 
billion dollars in mortgage insurance for 
cooperative housing. I couldn’t help thinking 
about that song about a million dollar baby, 
and I think how small she was as compared 
to this. That’s a lot of money. I mean the 
billion and a half. 

“But we know that this too is only a step, 
though an important one, and a much longer 
road towards the destination of decent, ade- 
quate housing for all Americans. The signifi- 
cant point to be marked today is not the one 
and a half billion dollars, but the fact that 
the money represents housing for 115,000 
families, almost a half million people. Far 
more important, it represents home owner- 
ship with all the privileges and advantages 
that come with a tangible investment in 
your own future, and the intangible pride of 
owning your own dwelling, and it is restricted 
to those that can carry out home ownership 
successfully. 

“Home ownership, as you know, is receiv- 
ing considerable attention today in the ef- 
forts of the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development to fullfill its mission. In 
our cooperative housing program, we observe 
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with considerable pride that home owner- 
ship has been an active interest in ours for 
a long time, since 1951, in fact, when the 
first cooperative housing mortgage insurance 
was written, on a 288-unit project in New 
York City. We believe that we can say that 
we observed one of the advantages of this 
pride in home ownership just the other day 
in Detroit, as Winslow Carlton has referred 
to. And in that unhappy city, several of our 
cooperative buildings, situated in the heart 
of the riot area, were untouched by the tragic 
violence around them, and I think this is a 
tribute, sort of an unearned fringe benefit 
that none of us had anticipated. 

“No one can be certain, but we all believe 
we see here what it can mean when the 
residents themselves have a deep and genuine 
investment, not only in money, but of inter- 
est and identification in their own dwelling. 
The movement for cooperative housing in 
the United States has been important for 
many of our coals in the Department. It has 
helped us reach a wide range of income levels. 
One-third of our 221-D-3, below the market 
interest rate projects, are now in coopera- 
tives. We're exploring cooperatives in the 
rent supplement program and many coop- 
eratives help fulfill our aims in urban re- 
newal. Only last week we had the demon- 
stration of how cooperatives can be creative 
and effective in the very difficult process of 
rehabilitation for moderate income families. 

“All of our cooperative housing efforts have 
important economic advantages for enhanc- 
ing the potential of families to acquire hous- 
ing is the closing costs, in the comparatively 
low transfer cost, and in the tax advantages. 
And, of course, many of the cooperative 
projects we are assisting have attracted the 
kinds of families who are strongly dedicated 
to the goal of equal opportunity of housing 
for all Americans. We do not say that coop- 
erative ownership is all, or even most, of 
what we have to do in this nation to provide 
all the housing we need, but it is one of the 
roads to our destination, and we are inter- 
ested in every road that will take us there. 

“That is why I am happy to be with you 
today, to share this celebration of a more 
or less financial birthday party. 

“Thank you.” 

Senator SPARKMAN. “You know, I'd speak 
ahead of Wright Patman anytime to get 
that. . (laughter.) Well, I should say 
this, Wright spent his entire morning testi- 
fying before my Committee, and he testified 
with great eloquence, you can bet on that, 
and convincing eloquence, from what I hear. 
I was not able to be there. It was a Subcom- 
mittee of my Committee. 

“But I'm always glad to be on this pro- 
gram. I’ve enjoyed the remarks that have 
been made by Oakley Hunter, by Phil Brown- 
stein, by Bob Weaver, and I’m anticipating 
the remarks of Wright Patman, as well as 
those I'm going to make. 

“T think this is a great occasion. I think it’s 
a fine idea that someone had. We had another 
speaker Winslow Carlton. I enjoyed his re- 
marks, too, as our first speaker, our opening 
speaker. 

“T think it’s just fine, the idea that some- 
body had. Wally Campbell got to work on it. 
I was intrigued when he told me several 
days ago. (Sound of Congressional Bell). 

“Now, if memory serves me right, Wally, 
and I think I'm right on this, it was in 1949 
that we went to the Scandinavian countries. 
We put through perhaps the most massive 
piece of housing legislation that we've ever 
had in 1949, what is now considered the basic 
housing legislation, so far as I'm concerned. 
We put that bill through in 1949 and right 
after Congress adjourned my Subcommittee, 
at least five Senators who were on my Sub- 
committee on Housing, went to Europe, first 
to England, and then to Norway, and then 
to Sweden and down to Denmark, and into 
Holland, to study housing. And then over to 
France, by the way. I'd like to say Paris but 
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I'm afraid you'd think we weren't studying 
housing. France was not doing any building, 
as you know, but the other countries were 
doing building. They were building lots of 
houses, and we went to see how they were 
doing it. 

“TIl tell you one little experience. Senator 
Bricker came back convinced that a 50-year 
mortgage would do, but we had to compro- 
mise it down to 40, We were in a bank talk- 
ing to some bankers in Oslo—in Stockholm, 
no, it was Oslo—in Oslo, and they were talk- 
ing about different types of mortgages that 
they’ve had. They didn’t call them mort- 
gages. But first lien, and second, third, and 
probably the fourth, It’s strange, the more 
subordinate the lien became, the longer the 
terms. As I recall, the most subordinate of 
all mortgages, the bank would take on for a 
hundred years—a hundred-year mortgage! 
Somebody in my group whistled and said, a 
hundred years!! And the president of the 
bank, unmoved, said, why, certainly, why 
not. He said I can show you houses right here 
in the city that are 800 years old. Why 
shouldn't we take hundred year mortgages? 

“There is an element of reality there. I 
think we have come around to a more real- 
istic attitude ourselves with reference to the 
length of life of our houses. You know back 
in 1927 I built a house, I guess I was the 
craziest person on earth, because I had no 
idea how I was going to pay for that house. 
I think maybe I had about $1,500 to go into 
it, and I didn’t know where the rest was 
coming from. I just assumed I could borrow 
it from somebody. But about the time the 
house got finished, I got to thinking about it 
pretty seriously and a friend of mine who 
was with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety said, I can lend you that money, and I 
bought one of those mortgages, and I thought 
it was the most liberal mortgage in the 
world, They just charge me six percent in- 
terest, and they gave me a long term, ten 
years, payable monthly. That was a long time 
in those days, but we've become more real- 
istic as time has gone on, and I think we 
have better legislation as a result. 

“Now, I've got a prepared speech here, but 
I'm not going to give all of it. I just want to 
mention we came back from our trip to 
Europe fully sold on the idea of cooperative 
housing, and in 1950 I introduced the middle 
income cooperative housing bill. We got it 
through the Senate Committee. We reported 
it to the Senate and my recollection is we 
lost by either three or four votes. By the 
way, I may not be entirely correct on this, 
but the best I can remember at this time 
was that the only bill that the Senate Com- 
mittee has reported favorably since I’ve been 
on it, nearly 21 years, that did not pass the 
Senate. Now, some of them didn’t pass 
Wright Patman's Committee (laughter), be- 
cause he’s pretty good at screening himself, 
but it did pass the Senate. But this bill 
failed by three or four votes, and it was on 
that occasion that I offered them a substi- 
tute amerdment, an amendment in the form 
of a substitute. That was accepted by the 
Senate and it went to the House, became 
law and that became Section 213. That’s 
how Section 213 was born. It really came out 
of a trip that our Subcommittee made to 
Europe. 

“It’s been an interesting experience. 

“Most of my speech deals with statistics, 
starting with the fact that it’s a billion and 
a half dollars. You know, when I came to 
Congress nearly 31 years ago, I didn’t know 
what a million dollars was, and I'm not sure 
that I know yet, but I did learn to talk in 
terms of millions. In recent years I’ve learned 
to talk in terms of billions. Back several 
months ago I got nearly scared to death 
one day when I picked up a newspaper and 
read a column by one of my favorite economic 
writers, Sylvia Porter. She said that we are 
becoming a trillion dollar nation. I thought, 
my goodness, what in the world are we mov- 
ing into? She had some pretty convincing 
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arguments. She based it on personal income. 
I said to myself, look here, our gross national 
product is pushing toward a trillion dollars. 

“Then the Joint Economic Committee, of 
which Wright Patman and I are both mem- 
bers, and have been ever since it was estab- 
lished (we're the only two original members 
left on it) put out a study. It was a staff 
study, but it was a very interesting study, 
that showed that if we move along like we're 
moving now at the same growth rate, the 
same development rate and the same spend- 
ing rate, in 1975 the gross national product 
of the United States will be $1350 billion. 
That’s a trillion 350 billion dollars. 

“You know, shortly after this trillion dol- 
lar column came out, I saw a cartoon. One 
fellow talking to the other one, talking about 
the trillion, said, for mercy sake, don’t let 
the planners know what comes after a tril- 
lion (laughter)! But you know, there was 
another projection that was interesting, and 
that dealt with the budget. In the year 1975, 
if we continue on this same scale, the budget 
will have between $45 and 50 billion surplus. 
One time I told this story about the cartoon, 
and somebody said don't tell them about this 
budget surplus. So there are lots of figures. 
The billion and a half dollars of cooperative 
housing represents a big element. But be- 
yond that, the success that this program 
has had has been outstanding. In fact, the 
success of nearly all of our programs has been 
outstanding. The success of the overall pro- 

has been outstanding. 

“I brag often about the amount of money 
you in FHA and Bob Weaver and the people 
are making for us, and Fanny Mae coupled 
with it. It is tremendous. I join in any pro- 
gram that can produce housing and particu- 
larly housing that American families can 
call their own. You know, I take a great 
deal of delight in thinking that at the end 
of World War I we had only about 35 percent 
home owners. The rest were tenants. Today, 
it’s almost exactly the reverse. We're work- 
ing hard now over in our Subcommittee and 
in our Committee to get out a bill with sey- 
eral little things in it. Mr. Secretary, you're 
not even supposed to know about these 
things, because they didn’t come through 
your mill, But we're trying to step up home 
ownership through the use of existing legis- 
lation that’s capable of expanding and ex- 
tending and amending. We're trying very 
hard to make home ownership especially ap- 
plicable to the low-income people. That is 
where our great need is. And we're going to 
keep on. 

“Thank you very much for this occasion. 
I want to say a word about these people. 
I know Oakley Hunter. I knew him when he 
was in the House of Representatives, and I 
knew him when he was with the housing 
agency. I’ve known him with his Leisure 
World. I understand he’s not much of a 
leisurely man, but he does have a great and 
tremendous undertaking. I’ve had the privi- 
lege of visiting the one in California, but 
not the one here. 

“I've known the work of Wally Campbell 
of course, down through the years, and David 
Krooth and all of these people, and I’m grate- 
ful to you, Wally, and to you, Fitz, repre- 
senting your organization, and to you, Oak- 
ley, representing yours, for this very fine 
and interesting meeting, and I'm delighted 
to be with all of you, and I shall now take 
my seat and hear the eloquence of my good 
friend, and I mean good friend, Wright 
Patman.” 

Congressman PATMAN. “Mr. Chairman, Sen- 
ator Sparkman, Dr. Weaver, and other dis- 
tinguished guests, and guests of honor. 

“First I want to comment on what Senator 
Sparkman said. I have benefited greatly by 
being associated with Senator Sparkman. He 
was in the House of Representatives when 
I first knew him, and I found him to be a 
loyal, dedicated person, working always in 
the public interest, and that’s my test of a 
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person in public life—whether he puts the 
public interest first. Senator Sparkman al- 
ways has. As he said a while ago, we were 
the last remaining and we were the first to be 
selected for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. Calling it the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report led to some 
confusion, however, so we changed it to the 
Joint Economic Committee. I consider that 
a very valuable Committee and Senator 
Sparkman has made many great contribu- 
tions to our country through the Joint 
Economic Committee as well as through the 
other Committees on which he has served. 
It’s my pleasure to have been associated with 
Senator Sparkman for these many reasons. 
He's been so helpful to me, and I appreciate 
the fine work that he has done. 

“Now, Wally Campbell is truly imaginative. 
His active imagination led to this fine meet- 
ing here today with people who are dedi- 
cated public servants, and who are truly 
working for the public interest. 

“You know, if you work for the public in- 
terest, that we all have the same chance, 
the same opportunities; our children all have 
the same opportunities, But if they work 
harder to get ahead, or to get a better educa- 
tion, or if they have a little of this imagi- 
neering, they’re entitled to success, because 
they're working in the right direction. I've 
often said that people like Wally should have 
a degree in imagineering. Engineering and 
its related professions are very important, 
but someone must effectively carry out the 
plans that they propose, and that’s where the 
imagineer comes in. There should be a good 
degree in “imagineering,” and I think that 
Wally Campbell is entitled one because he's 
done so much fine imagineering in his life. 

“I never have to look back with your 
people, people who are in the public housing 
group and cooperative housing, in particular. 
I've never known one who was disloyal to the 
cause of service to the public interest. I de- 
pend on you even more than you know, and 
I never cease to be grateful to Wally Camp- 
bell and his associates for their guidance 
and advice to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, especially on housing legislation, 
and cooperative housing in particular. 

“Service in Congress, as John would tell 
you, is the most challenging service one could 
be associated with. There is so much re- 
sponsibility. It’s my view that a Congress- 
man, instead of being just a Congressman 
who answers his constituents, must keep the 
public informed on the nature of pending 
bills and other such matters. He must be a 
watchman for the people. Being a watch- 
man, he will see the evil things which come 
up against the public interest. He should 
sometimes even find himself on the side op- 
posite to his constituents. I think that hap- 
pens often, and understandably so, because 
a member of Congress is in a position to have 
better information and more knowledge, be- 
cause he’s in the center of government and 
they're not. I’ve given that explanation sev- 
eral times. So far, I've gotten by with it. 
(laughter). In other words, every member of 
Congress should be an Ombudsman, There’s 
no reason to create an Ombudsman, for 
we've 435 of them in the House and a hun- 
dred in the Senate. That’s 535 Ombudsmen 
we have already. We don’t need anymore. 
The place is crowded already. 

“You know, the other day I had an old con- 
stituent in my office. He asked me how long 
I have been in Congress, and I said, “Well, 
I’ve been here 39 years. I was elected to my 
20th term last fall.” And I said, “but it 
doesn’t seem like even seven years.” And I 
told the truth. It doesn’t seem like even 
seven years, because I’ve been busy and I’ve 
worked hard. I guess I'm what you'd call an 
eager beaver, anxious to do things, to be 
helpful to the country, and I’m just too busy 
to think about the time passing. Further- 
more, there are so many smart people in 
Congress that I've had to work two or three 
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hours a day to keep up with them. That’s the 
reason it doesn’t seem like I’ve been here 
very long. 

“I'm glad to know about Leisure World. I’m 
glad to know that you're eligible at 50 years 
of age. So I'm glad to know I'll be eligible 
when I retire. 

“I suspect that if I were to announce my 
retirement, Td have lots of support for it. 
I know I'd have tremendous support. In fact 
there are a lot of people in my District who 
would say that I could make more money 
right now if I retired. And I suspect I could, 
more than the salary I draw. But at the same 
time, I wouldn't be happy. I feel that I’m 
in something now that I know a little about, 
and out of which I receive a great deal of 
pleasure, 

“Now I'm going to use that sentence, John. 
My colleague, Senator John Sparkman, has 
talked eloquently (laughter). I predicted all 
along what he'd say about the housing pro- 
gram under Section 213. This is a very fine 
program, and I’m proud to have played a 
part, a small part, in bringing it into being. 
Since, I’m so much younger, I'd like to take 
a few minutes to talk about a newer pro- 
gram, one that John Sparkman, Congress- 
man Barrett, and others of us, see as the best 
program that exists to meet the crisis of our 
cities. Bill Barrett wanted me to tell you 
that he’s awfully sorry he couldn't be here. 
Bill is one of the finest and greatest men 
in our Congress, and he’s chairing the Sub- 
committee on Housing. He does a wonderful 
job. He and John Sparkman have done more 
than almost any two members that I know, 
This new program, 221(d) (3), wasn’t enacted 
until 1961, six years ago. Like most new pro- 
grams, it had a long start-up period. In the 
fall of 1964, when the interest rates were 
jumping, I asked the public interest group 
what the interest rate should be. Since no- 
body would risk an answer, I said, “How 
about three percent?” My colleagues on the 
House Committee agreed. The Senate agreed. 
So we now have a three percent, 40 year 
program, with authority from the Congress 
to build 40,000 units a year. Here is a pro- 
gram that really works for people that would 
otherwise be in that forgotten family gap, 
those who are too well off or too independent 
for Public Housing; yet too poor to buy a 
decent home in the normal market. The 
initials BMIR in FHA lingo mean Below 
Market Interest Rate. This rate saves the 
average BMIR family about $23 per month 
for his home. If you are making $100 a week 
and feeding a family of four, a $23 month 
difference on your housing charges makes a 
decent home possible. The beauty about 
221(d)(3) cooperatives is that if a family’s 
income goes up, it isn’t evicted and forced 
to live in a different and perhaps less desir- 
able location. Instead, its carrying charges 
rise, and the family begins to pay the market 
interest rate, while remaining in its coopera- 
tive home. 

“The latest figures show a good beginning 
on below-market interest rate cooperatives. 
As of June 30, 1967, the FHA reported mort- 
gages insured (at no cost) of $190 million. 
This was for 140 cooperative projects serving 
13,500 families. Commitments were outstand- 
ing for 26 additional cooperative projects, 
with 1,691 units valued at $25 million. 
Ninety-eight more cooperative projects for 
6500 families valued at $100 million were in 
application stage. On completion this would 
involve a total of $315 million. It’s interest- 
ing to note that about 33 percent of all 221 
(d) (3) projects are co-ops. They're providing 
home p for moderate income 
families. 

“This leads me to three specific points I'd 
like to make as we celebrate. First, when the 
221(d)(3) program was faced with rising in- 
terest rates due to increases in the rates on 
federal borrowing, I took the initiative to 
recommend a fixed interest rate of three per- 
cent for this program. I’m pleased that the 
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Congress adopted that amendment. The fay- 
orable experience of this p confirms 
the wisdom of that Congressional action be- 
cause the three percent interest rate was an 
essential ingredient in insuring the continued 
success of this program in meeting the needs 
of moderate income families. 

“Now, I think the time has come to accept 
the recommendations of many of the public 
interest organizations that we allow a gradu- 
ated interest rate down to zero in order to 
provide housing for families whose incomes 
are lower than those who can afford the three 
percent rate. These are families who are not 
eligible for public housing or rent supple- 
ments, so that they are in a gap between ex- 
isting programs. We could fill that gap, par- 
ticularly to help bring cooperative ownership 
to more families who are in the lower income 


up. 

“Second, the cooperative program under 
221 (d) (3) has achieved a remarkable record; 
almost a third of the (d) (3) housing program 
provides cooperative home ownership. There 
has not been a single default in any coopera- 
tive mortgage under this program. Isn't that 
a wonderful record? This shows that moderate 
income families will assume responsibilities 
when they are afforded the opportunity to 
own their own home through a cooperative. 
Moreover, the cooperative communities have 
been better-maintained and have produced a 
better environment than rental projects. 
This is due to pride and responsibilities that 
cooperative ownership inspires. It’s also due 
to the environment and the participation of 
the people in their own community affairs, 

“Third, we are all dismayed by the recent 
riots in our cities, which erupted from social 
unrest and discontent among the under- 
privileged living in slum areas, Everyone 
agrees that bad housing is one of the causes 
of the social unrest and discontent. We should 
act now to take more vigorous steps in pro- 
viding good homes and neighborhoods in 
our cities. The 221(d)(3) program can ma- 
terially help. The Administration should ac- 
celerate the rate of production of housing 
under this program and speed up its opera- 
tions that are to meet the critical needs. This 
includes the full use of all of the money the 

has made available. 

“I've heard very disturbing reports from 
many parts of the country that progress is 
being delayed because funds are not being 
allocated for necessary housing. Even though 
the Congress has authorized the funds and 
the President’s budget contemplates a pro- 
gram this year of $500 million for 221(d) (3) 
projects, I'm advised that only $200 million 
has been made available and that allocations 
are being cut back and delayed. This should 
be corrected immediately. I see no justifica- 
tion for slowing down a program which is so 
important in meeting the critical problems 
of our cities, I urge that immediate action be 
taken to assure the full use of the money au- 
thorized by the Congress. Allocations should 
be made now based upon the full amount of 
money which has been authorized. 

“Now, I want to say a few words to you 
about a subject of mine which, of course, 
many of you heard me talk about before. Just 
briefly, I'll tell you about it. 

“Just the other day I made two speeches 
in the Record to show what's happened on 
the high interest rate and how it has ad- 
versely affected every person in America. In 
those speeches, I point out that in 14 years 
beginning in 1939—-when the war was first 
commenced in Europe and when we were 
being affected by it—until 1952, with the 
Federal Reserve Board, working with the 
President of the United States (who is elected 
by all the people, and, the Constitution says, 
who shall execute all the laws) the interest 
Was very low. 

“Now, I'm not claiming any credit for that 
and others are not either. In the beginning 
of World War II, at about 1940, when we were 
seeing ourselves becoming involved in it, 
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some of us, including Jerry Voorhis and Sen- 
ator Robert L. Owens, appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee. We insisted 
that we have a different war budget, that we 
could set aside the cost of the war and have 
the Federal Reserve finance it without in- 
terest by paying two and a half percent a 
year for 40 years. Then the future genera- 
tions would pay part of it and there'd be no 
interest, and we'd be sure and pay it back. 

“Well, it made an impression, I’m sure, 
with the Ways and Means Committee. We 
didn't get what we were seeking, but there 
was an effort made to keep interest rates 
down to two and a half percent. And, if 
you'll notice, during those 14 years the two 
and a half percent rate was never exceeded. 
Long-term government bonds averaged 2.36 
during that time. Now, during that time, we 
had long lines of unemployment. We had de- 
pression, We had recession. We had inflation. 
We had everything that was bad. And we 
had war and everything else. We had every- 
thing bad that could affect the rate of money 
interest. Yet they kept it under two and a 
half percent. And, if they could do it during 
that time, they can do it at anytime! Of 
course they can, we all know that! 

“And when I thought of 14 years parallel to 
that from early 1953 to the end of 1966—I 
show the rates there for every year. When 
the Republicans came in—early in 1953—we 
delivered to them a policy of keeping interest 
rates below two and a half percent. In fact, 
after Mr. Eisenhower took the oath of office 
on January the 20th, they had some long- 
term bonds sold at two and three-eighths per- 
cent. Then they had another bid issue, at 
two and a half percent, which shows we 
delivered the policy to them in good shape. 
Then they began. You know, Mr, Humphrey 
wanted an issue of a billion dollars or two 
for no reason on earth except to raise the 
rates three and a quarter percent. They 
didn’t even need the money; they had sev- 
eral times that much in the treasury, but 
they commenced right then raising the in- 
terest on the money. Today, you notice that 
during those last 14 years the interest rate 
has more than doubled in most instances, I 
show that if we had maintained the rates 
as they were during the Roosevelt-Truman 
times, during those first 14 years, the hardest 
years in history—no nation on earth suffered 
more than we suffered during that time from 
inflation, deflation, depression, everything 
else—if we'd kept those rates, we would have 
saved $211 billion in interest on all the pub- 
lic debt and the private debt as well. On the 
national debt, we would have saved enor- 
mous amounts. And today, instead of paying 
$14.2 billion a year interest on the national 
debt, we would be paying just about half 
that much. Last year, we paid $36 billion 
(more) in interest than we would have paid. 
That would have paid for two and a half 
million houses, at $15,000 each. 

“Now, if we’d have saved all that money 
during the last 14 years, we'd have saved 
enough money to have built 14 million 
houses at $15,000 each. The reason we 
haven't the money for poverty programs and 
the good, necessary, constructive programs 
that we have on the statute books today is 
because of high interest. We're not going to 
get this country back into shape until we 
reverse that trend and restore interest rates 
to a fair level. 

“The theory that money will trickle down 
from the top to the bottom doesn't work. 
Mr. Hoover. tried that, John, you remember, 
and found out that it didn’t trickle down. 

“I would help the poor people, the low in- 
come groups. In 1964 we reduced the excise 
taxes. When we leave more money with the 
poor people to spend, they spend it. It goes 
into the channels of distribution immedi- 
ately, and travels through about 50 trans- 
actions a year on the average. Now, every 
transaction will generate a little income tax. 
That's the reason that, when we reduced the 
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excise taxes, for every billion so reduced, we 
received a billion and a half dollars in taxes. 
That doesn’t apply across the board, of 
course, but for the lower income groups, it 
does, and that's something we should keep 
in mind, 

“Now see what happens if you start the 
other way and pour money in at the top 
through unnecessary, excessive and usurious 
interest. Rather than trickling down through 
the economy, it just goes into somebody's 
bank vault, It doesn't trickle down. So if you 
want to help this country, you have to help 
the low income groups, and everybody gets 
the benefit of that money. It eventually goes 
to the top, but it helps everyone along the 
way. 

“So I appreciate people who are interested 
in cooperatives, for they are helping those 
who need it most, I feel highly honored to 
have been invited here, and I want to thank 
you gentlemen who made it possible, It’s a 
pleasure to work with you shoulder-to- 
shoulder and to cooperate with you in every 
way in the public interest, for it is always 
in the public interest that you are working. 

“Thank you.” 


REPUBLICANS REMAIN SILENT ON 
INTEREST RATES 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican Party obviously plans to play a 
most dangerous game of partisan politics 
with our economy. 

Apparently, not even the serious de- 
mands of the Vietnamese war are enough 
to deter the GOP from its reckless course. 

The true nature of this political game 
was revealed by Joseph Kraft, a widely 
respected columnist, in the Washington 
Post of Thursday, October 5. This col- 
umn, headlined “Republicans Seek To 
Blame Democrats for Any Inflation,” 
makes it clear that the GOP plans to 
hoodwink the American public as part of 
its campaign for 1968. Mr. Speaker, I 
place this column in the RECORD: 

REPUBLICANS SEEK To BLAME DEMOCRATS 

FOR ANY INFLATION 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Watching the last inning of the first game 
of the World Series, President Johnson yes- 
terday pulled from his pocket a slip of paper 
showing the rise of interest rates in the past 
year. That little slip of paper expresses the 
true nature of the fight in Congress over the 
President’s proposal for a tax increase. 

Basically the Republicans are hoping to 
delay the tax increase to the point of assur- 
ing a stiff dose of inflation bound to be 
blamed on the Democrats. 

To understand what this is all about, it 
is first necessary to develop a sense of the 
way the country lines up around the proposal 
for a tax increase. The overwhelming evi- 
dence is that most of the country is bitterly 
against the tax rise. 

The one big exception is the business 
community. Having been won over to the 
new economics in the past few years, busi- 
ness leaders have declared themselves al- 
most unanimous for higher taxes as an anti- 
inflationary measure. 

In this situation, the tax increase pro- 
posal presented a real danger to the Repub- 
licans. What cynics call the Dartmouth 
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College wing of the party—its most serious 
members who pride themselves on their 
sense of responsibility and who have belatedly 
developed a dim understanding of the new 
economics—was apt to follow the business 
leadership in supporting the tax increase 
despite its unpopularity. 

That would not only split them off from 
the more orthodox Republicans opposed to 
most tax increases and all new spending. It 
would put at least part of the Republican 
Party in the position of doing the President’s 
dirty work for him. 

To head off that eventuality, the Republi- 
can leadership in the House developed the 
strategy of linking support for the tax 
increase with action by the Administration 
to cut back spending on a massive scale. 
Thus the Dartmouth College wing of the 
Party could come out for the tax increase 
provided the Administration agreed to pare 
down spending by from $5 to $7 billion. 

The Administration refused the gambit, 
trying instead to win over Republican votes 
by emphasizing programs that would have to 
be scrapped if spending was cut. But on 
two test votes, the Republicans in the House 
stood solidly behind the principle of tying 
tax increases to spending decreases. 

A large number of Southern Democrats 
found that package attractive also. As yet 
there is no majority in the House Ways 
and Means Committee for the tax increase. 
Accordingly, the Committee voted to put 
the tax increase aside until the matter of 
spending cuts and a tax increase had been 
thrashed out. 

In the long run, the Administration is 
apt to get a tax increase without drastic cuts 
in expenditures. The serious danger of in- 
flation makes a compelling case. 

But Republicans can now vote any way 
they please on the tax increase, asserting 
that the party took its big stand on cuts in 
spending. And already they are setting their 
sights on bigger game. 

They are beginning to tick off more in 
sorrow than in anger, the numerous warn- 
ings they have issued to the Administration 
on the matter of inflation. In a major floor 
speech Tuesday, John Byrnes of Wisconsin, 
minority spokesman on taxes in the House, 
listed in laborious detail five such occasions 
running from February, 1966 through June, 
1967. 

Behind this emphasis is an obvious tactic. 
The Republicans believe they can now head 
off any tax increase until next year. By that 
time it will probably be too late to damp 
down inflationary forces. And so the Repub- 
licans are getting ready to tag the Demo- 
crats with the blame for the heady dose of 
inflation that is on the way. 


Mr. Speaker, with all of their ballyhoo 
about “taxes and inflation,“ the Repub- 
licans maintain a deafening silence 
about the prime factor behind our fiscal 
difficulties—high interest rates. 

Why are the Republican speechmak- 
ers unable to discuss interest rates? 

Why are they silent if indeed they are 
concerned about inflation? 

The reasons, of course, are well known 
here in the Congress. The truth is that 
the Republicans have consistently sup- 
ported a Federal Reserve System that 
believes in higher and higher interest 
rates. The Federal Reserve System, which 
has created our fantastically high inter- 
est rates, has no greater friend in the 
Congress than the Republican Party. 

Whenever anyone in this House dares 
to attack the Federal Reserve, he can be 
sure that someone on the minority side 
will come to its defense. It is an auto- 
matic response. Defense of the Federal 
Reserve and its high interest policies 
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apparently are part of the GOP hand- 
book. 


Mr. Speaker, this is what makes the 
Republican cries about inflation so hypo- 
critical. Where was the Republican con- 
cern when the Federal Reserve Board 
raised interest rates 3712 percent in De- 
cember 1965? 

This interest rate increase—about 
which our GOP friends remained so si- 
lent—raised the cost of all goods and 
services in the country. This interest 
rate increase crept into every item that 
the housewife, the worker, the farmer, 
and the businessman must buy. 

Unfortunately, our Consumer Price In- 
dexes do not provide sufficient informa- 
tion on the full impact of interest rates. 
Yet, from what little information is 
provided, it is obvious that high inter- 
est rates have been a big factor in the 
rise of the Consumer Price Index over 
the past 2 years. 

This is the same Consumer Price Index 
over which our Republican friends 
worried so much. Yet, they just cannot 
bring themselves to mention interest 
rates. 

Fortunately, many economists and 
news publications are beginning to call 
attention to the role of interest rates in 
forcing prices upward. 

In the October 7 issue of the New Re- 
public magazine, two research assistants 
from the Brookings Institution—Martin 
Carnoy and Dennis Mueller—place much 
of the blame for rising prices on high in- 
terest rates. I quote from this article: 

Over a quarter of the rise in the consumer 
price index during 1966 can be accounted for 
by the rise in medical costs and the rise in 
interest, property insurance and taxes. Mort- 
gage interest rates rose 12.4 per cent. The 
fact that a tight money policy, which is in- 
tended to curb inflation, may result in a 
large increase in the consumer price index 
because of the rise in consumer borrowing 
costs would be alarming to anyone less de- 
voted to restrictive monetary policy than 
Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board. In retrospect, one can argue that the 
Board overreacted in its efforts to cool off 
the economy in 1966, and thereby brought 
about the distortions economists fear will 
come again if we do not have a tax increase. 
However, there is nothing in the “new eco- 
nomics” which says that bad monetary 
policy has to be accepted as a “fact of life” 
and countered with bad fiscal policy. In 
short, the record suggests that a tax increase 
would have done much less to avoid the price 
rise of last year than its proponents would 
have us believe, and that many of the dis- 
tortions they fear lie ahead could be avoided 
by a more enlightened monetary policy, 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that our Republi- 
can colleagues will start telling the 
American people the full truth and that 
they will halt their demagogic half- 
truths about inflation. The American 
people will not be as easily fooled as the 
Republican propagandists apparently 
believe. The American people will not 
ignore the fact that it has been the Re- 
publican Party that has time and again 
defended the Federal Reserve and has 
blocked meaningful reform of our mone- 
tary system. With this record, the Re- 
publican charges about high prices and 
inflation rings of nothing more than 
election year bombast. 

To make a real issue out of inflation, 
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the Republicans will have to talk about 
interest rates. And, Mr. Speaker, this is 
a subject on which the GOP cannot stand 
the glare of the public spotlight. Their 
record is simply too bad and too obvious. 

Likewise, the Republicans have made 
much noise about deficits in the Federal 
budget. To listen to the Republican 
speeches, there is much concern about 
spending. 

Here again, our GOP friends remain 
silent on the role of high interest rates 
in the budgetmaking process. Never do 
we hear them mention the fact that in- 
terest charges make up the second larg- 
est item in the Federal budget—second 
only to expenditures for national de- 
fense. 

Why do the Republicans not talk 
about ways in which the whopping $14.2 
billion in interest charges on the national 
debt in this fiscal year can be reduced? 

Actually, more than $6.7 billion of this 
sum is excessive interest charges. If in- 
terest rates had been kept at the levels 
existing when President Truman went 
out of office in 1952, we would be paying 
only $7.5 billion in interest on the na- 
tional debt this year instead of $14.2 
billion. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, interest 
charges on our public debt have gone up 
105 percent since 1952, while the debt 
itself has risen only 27 percent. If the 
Republicans truly want to end deficits 
and reduce spending, let them start with 
interest rates. This is where the big 
spending comes. And there is absolutely 
nothing to show for it other than bigger 
and bigger profits for the handful of 
moneylenders. 

Mr, Speaker, if the loyal opposition 
would be willing to give up its longtime 
friendship with the big banking industry 
and the Federal Reserve, then we might 
see some progress on the question of 
3 inflation, and high interest 
rates. 


PRESIDENT OPENS NATIONAL 
CO-OP MONTH 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman, 
from Texas [Mr. Param] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, few times 
in the history of this country has the 
cooperative movement had a better 
friend than President Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, 

President Johnson has always worked 
closely with cooperatives, both in Texas 
and at the national level. In fact, Presi- 
dent Johnson was the prime mover be- 
hind the formation of the Pedernales 
Electric Co-op in his home area near 
Johnson City back in the 1930’s. 

On Wednesday, October 4, the Presi- 
dent officially opened National Co-Op 
Month at the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In his remarks, President Johnson 
once again demonstrated his deep knowl- 
edge and close affection for the coopera- 
tives which haye done so much for this 
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country and particularly for our farm 
and rural citizens, 

Mr. Speaker, I place the President’s 
remarks in the RECORD: 


TEXT OF REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE 
NATIONAL Co-op CONFERENCE, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., OCTOBER 4, 1967, OFFICIAL OPEN- 
ING OF Co-op MONTH 
Secretary Freeman and Secretary Wirtz, 

ladies and gentlemen: 

I appreciate very much your welcome. My 
coming here brought a great deal of enthu- 
siasm from my cabinet. They were all rather 
insistent that I come early and stay late be- 
cause we have a cabinet meeting scheduled 
at 12 o’clock. And some of them want to put 
it off as long as they can. 

It was about 100 years ago when a visitor 
to our very young country at that time com- 
mented on what he believed to be a remark- 
able American trait: 

Tocqueville said that The Americans make 
associations to give entertainment, to found 
seminaries, to build inns, to construct 
churches, to diffuse books, to send mission- 
aries . . . Wherever at the head of some new 
undertaking you see the Government in 
France, or a man of rank in England, in the 
United States you will be sure there to find 
an association.” 

Well, now today, as we meet here this 
morning, those associations have pervaded 
every facet of our American life. Some of the 
best of these associations are referred to to- 
day as cooperatives and I have observed in 
my years of public life that the cooperatives 
represent some of the best in America. 

They represent initiative at its most crea- 
tive—groups of people joining together for a 
common goal, combining their labor together 
to bring themselves what we all seek most, a 
better way of life. 

They represent a deep belief in the poten- 
tial of our country, in the future of America 
as a land where we want to see no one go 
hungry, or lack for medical care or clothes, 
or be driven off his land. 

In the past 3 years, I am told that 133 co- 
operative credit unions have been organized 
by low-income families in depressed rural 
areas as well as the city slums. 

These credit unions are offering fair rates 
of interest. They are trying to lead and to 
teach our people how to save, and they are 
helping them take the first steps toward re- 
sponsibility and ultimately toward financial 
independence. 

In Clarksdale, Mississippi, for example, a 

oung mother came to the credit union with 

a problem. She had bought a stove and had 
agreed to pay $17 a month on it—one-third 
of her total income. The credit union officer 
showed her that she was paying 35 percent 
interest, The credit union loaned her the 
money to pay for the stove, and now she is 
making payments that she can afford al- 
though it’s rather high but it’s 12 percent 
interest, 

Smart farmers are banding together in co- 
operatives to market their crops, to get fair 
credit, to buy supplies. 

Near Sunset, La., a co-op was formed to 
market sweetpotatoes. Year before last, the 
average net income was $2,300. Last season, 
the co-op got the farmer $900 more for his 
potatoes. That $900 pulled him up barely 
across the poverty threshold into our more 
affluent American society. 

These cooperatives are holding open the 
door of economic opportunity to the family 
farmer. They are making it possible for some 
of them to stay on the farm, rather than to 
be forced to migrate to a distant and alien 
city. 

In eastern Ohio, 120 farm families were 
ready to call it quits. Their hills were covered 
with brush—no fit pasture for their live- 
stock. As a last-ditch effort, they o 
a co-op, they borrowed money, they bought 
two bulldozers, a heavy disk, and a seeder, 
and then they seeded their land. 
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And now these families are trying to stick 
it out. They are on their way, I believe, to 
a satisfying and rewarding life. 

Cooperatives in cities are assuring more 
Americans proper medical treatment. Mem- 
bers of the Seattle health cooperative prepay 
their doctors, so they aren’t reluctant to con- 
sult them early and often. As a result of this 
preventive medicine, the co-op members 
spend less than half the number of days in 
the hospital as other Seattle residents. 

Cooperatives are instilling a sense of be- 
longing, a sense of proprietorship, a sense of 
responsibility in all of our citizens. And dur- 
ing the riots in Detroit, two racially inte- 
grated housing cooperatives in the center of 
the burned area were patrolled by their co-op 
members. And not a windowpane was shat- 
tered, and not a building was burned. 

So I am glad to be able to take this time 
this morning to come here to salute you and 
to participate with you in recognizing and in 
celebrating Co-op Month of 1967. The coop- 
eratives play a vital part in building a better 
land, in building a better country, in building 
a better America, 

“The highest and the best form of effi- 
ciency,” as Woodrow Wilson once said, “is 
the spontaneous cooperation of a free 
people.” 

And we get spontaneous cooperation no- 
where better than we get it from a co-op. 
And it leads in many directions and to a bet- 
ter spiritual life, and better health, and 
better education, and better bodies, and bet- 
ter minds. We join them because we want 
to get more for our dollar when we buy and 
we want to get more for our product when 
we sell, And when we borrow we want to 
get it at as low a rate as possible. 

And all of those things motivate us to 
belong to it. But after we do belong there are 
many fringe benefits. And from those fringe 
benefits come a stronger country and a bet- 
ter country. And with all of our martyrdom 
and all of our complaints and with all of 
our sufferings and our inconveniences and 
our discriminations and our setbacks and our 
reverses and our frustrations, I think that 
all of us have good enough judgment to know 
that we are on the way, that we are moving, 
that we are getting better every day and 
things are really relative, after all. 

And where is the society, where is the plot 
of land, where is the form of government 
that you would like to exchange on even 
terms for ours? 

And sometimes our country is like our 
family. We reserve the right to express our- 
selves quite freely but when we come to 
finding someone better, in the kitchen or a 
son or a daughter that we would like to 
trade for someone else, it’s another matter. 

So I say to you that I am very proud of 
the cooperative movement in this country. 
And not just what it gives us in immediate 
dollar benefits but in the fringe benefits that 
have contributed a great deal, I think, to 
making this Nation and this system the envy 
of all the world, 

And go back, and get with it, and keep at 
it. Thank you. 


ADDITIONAL DISCLOSURE OF BENE- 
FICIAL OWNERSHIP OF BANK 
STOCK WILL BE REQUIRED BY 
AGENCY RULES 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in October 
1964, the Subcommittee on Domestic Fi- 
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nance of your Committee on Banking 
and Currency published a document en- 
titled “Twenty Largest Stockholders of 
Record in Member Banks of the Federal 
Reserve System.” The purpose of this 
publication was to provide the Congress 
with necessary information on bank 
ownership and control in order that free 
competition in the industry be main- 
tained. 

So-called chain banking and stock- 
holder and management interlocks 
among banks, and between banks and 
other businesses, pose a real threat to 
effective competition in this most vital 
area of our free enterprise economy. 

The 1964 study followed two reports 
on chain banking and bank holding com- 
panies, pursuant to a committee resolu- 
tion. More recent resolutions resulted in 
the publication of additional studies in 
the same general area of bank ownership 
and control, and changes in control. 

A most nagging problem with respect 
to fulfilling our continuing committee 
responsibilities to support free and effec- 
tive competition in banking has been the 
lack of adequate information with re- 
spect to the actual ownership and control 
of our banks. For example, my letter of 
transmittal contained in the 1964 publi- 
cation on the 20 largest stockholders of 
member banks contains the following 
comment: 

It is obvious that disclosure even of the 20 
largest stockholders of record in each member 
bank does not provide an accurate measure- 
ment of the extent of chain banking in the 
United States. First of all, the same indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals do not al- 
ways appear by the same designations on 
stockholder lists of the- various banks in 
which they are security holders. Secondly, 
membership in the same family is not always 
clearly ascertainable from stockholder lists. 
Also, stock may be held in trust accounts, 
or registered in “street name” or in the name 
of a bank nominee without indication of the 
identity of the beneficial owners. In short, 
even the most careful analysis of the stock- 
holder lists provides at best an educated 
guess of the true extent of chain banking. 
Without question, therefore, chain banking 
is certainly more widespread than the present 
data indicate. 


Because of the studies done by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, I was 
most interested when the Federal bank- 
ing supervisory agencies issued their 
rules and regulations pursuant to 1964 
amendments to the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934 bringing the larger 
banks under its public disclosure provi- 
sions. However, the disclosure regulation 
promulgated by the Comptroller of the 
Currency was so inadequate to protect 
the interests of minority stockholders 
that I was compelled to publicly charge 
on June 29, 1965 that this lack of dis- 
closure was contrary to the intent of 
Congress and deserved congressional dis- 
approval. 

Along with many other legal and policy 
changes wrought in that office since my 
criticisms were first aired, I particularly 
welcome the Comptroller’s proposed reg- 
ulation to beef up disclosure of bene- 
ficial ownership of bank stock by includ- 
ing the reporting of family-held stock as 
well as stock held in an individual ca- 
pacity by an “insider.” The Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation have issued similar 
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regulations as well. While we still have 
a long way to go before we can definitely 
ascertain the ownership and control pat- 
terns of all 14,000 federally insured 
banks, this regulation, when finally 
adopted, will represent a modest but, 
nevertheless, constructive step. 


DUTCH PROPOSE GLOBAL AID PLAN 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, speak- 
ing before the U.N. General Assembly 
last week, Netherlands Foreign Minister 
Joseph M. A. H. Luns called for “co- 
operation between developed and devel- 
oping countries,” saying that— 

In a world where poverty is rampant 
security treaties are not enough, because 
poverty is just as explosive as the atom 
bomb. 


As we approach consideration of the 
conference report on the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill, we might all take into 
account Mr. Luns’ proposals for increased 
aid by all capital-exporting countries, 
and his announcement that the Nether- 
lands’ foreign aid program in calendar 
1968 will amount to three-fourths of 1 
percent of the Dutch GNP. Our own pro- 
gram for fiscal 1968 will amount to less 
than six-tenths of 1 percent of the 
American GNP, I include in the RECORD, 
for the perusal of my colleagues, the New 
York Times article summarizing the 
Dutch proposals: 

DUTCH, at U.N., Ask GLOBAL Am PLAN—URGE 
RICH AND Poor Nations To COORDINATE 
EFFORTS 

(By Juan de Onis) 

Untrep Nations N.Y., October 3.—The 
Netherlands proposed today that the United 
Nations adopt an international development 
charter committing rich and poor countries 
to a global plan against poverty. 

Foreign Minister Joseph M.A.H. Luns, 
speaking for the Netherlands in the General 
Assembly, coupled his call for the formula- 
tion of an international development strat- 
egy with an announcement of an expanded 
foreign-aid program by the Netherlands. 

Mr. Luns said that, more than midway 
in the United Nations Development Decade, 
which ends in 1970, there was an apparent 
“stagnation in world prosperity” and a grow- 
ing gap in economic levels between rich and 
poor countries. 

Although the Netherlands is a relatively 
small country, it forms part of the group of 
capital-exporting countries that provide de- 
velopment funds from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
also known as the World Bank, the United 
Nations and their affiliated financial and 
technical organs, as well as direct aid 
programs, 

PROPOSALS HELD CONSTRUCTIVE 

The proposals put forward by Mr. Luns 
were seen as a constructive response to grow- 
ing pressure from the developing countries 
for firm commitments from the wealthier 
nations to expand their development financ- 
ing. 

In effect, the Netherlands called on all 
the capital-exporting countries, led by the 
United States, to coordinate their foreign- 
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aid programs, adjusting external financial 
and technical assistance to national develop- 
ment plans. 

The present dispersion of foreign-aid ef- 
forts was criticized yesterday by Philippe de 
Seynes, UN Under Secretary for Economic 
and Financial Affairs. He said the develop- 
ing countries had little economic bargaining 
power and could not force the rich nations 
to cooperate. But, he said cooperation would 
be the way to make the most of available 
aid funds. 

In the beginning of the Development 
Decade, there was an increase in capital 
transfers from the rich to the poor coun- 
tries, particularly by the United States, 
which began such programs as the Alliance 
for Progress for Latin-American develop- 
ment. 

FLOW OF FUNDS SLACKENING 


But since 1965, there have been warnings 
from many quarters that the net flow of 
development funds was slackening. George 
Woods, president of the World Bank, has said 
that there are many projects that are tech- 
nically and financially sound, but are stalled 
for lack of long-term development capital. 

Mr. Woods has proposed that the capital- 
exporting countries supply $1-billion to re- 
plenish the long-term loan funds of the In- 
ternational Development Association, an 
affiliate of the World Bank that makes loans 
for up to 50 years without interest. 

This is now being studied by the United 
States, which would provide 40 per cent of 
the funds, and the other developed coun- 
tries. Mr. Luns said the Netherlands was pre- 
pared to put up her share. 

The Dutch proposals on international de- 
velopment planning were outlined in a 
memorandum circulated after Mr, Luns 
spoke. They refiect the thinking of Jan 
Tinbergen, a Dutch economist who has been 
chairman of the United Nations Committee 
on Development Planning. 

The memorandum proposed that a United 
Nations Development Charter and steps for 
a global-development strategy be prepared 
for submission to the General Assembly and 
serve as the basis for a second United Na- 
tions Development Decade, beginning in 
1970. 

The Netherlands’ foreign-aid program, 
which was submitted to the Dutch Parlia- 
ment last week, requests appropriations 
equivalent to $149-million for next year, 
compared with $125-million this year. 

The 1968 level would represent a foreign- 
aid outlay equal to three-quarters of 1 per 
cent of the Dutch gross national product. 
Under a four-year plan, this would rise to 
1 per cent in the last year. This was the level 
recommended by the United Nations Devel- 
opment decade for all the capital-exporting 
countries. 

Recent United Nations studies indicate 
that the average level of foreign-aid outlay 
of all the developed countries last year was 
little more than seven-tenths of 1 per cent. 


LEGISLATIVE POSITION OF THE 
ITALIAN AMERICAN WAR VET- 
ERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of John F. Nave, former national 
commander of the Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc., I am 
inserting in the Recorp the legislative 
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position of the Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States with ref- 
erence to the President’s message of 
January 31, 1967, on veterans and vet- 
erans’ affairs. 

On May 24, 1967, I introduced in the 
Congress H.R. 10308 to provide for the 
recognition by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States for 
the prosecution of veterans’ claims. 

This bill has been referred to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary and 
I am looking forward to the day when 
favorable action will be taken. 

The legislative position of the Italian 
American War Veterans follows: 


ITALIAN AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


Syracuse, N. T., 12303, July 26, 1967. 
Subject: Legislative Position of the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United 
States, Incorporated, in reference to the 
President’s Message of 31 January 1967 
on veterans and veterans’ affairs. 

The Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
and Veterans Advisory Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States firmly believe that the national 
health, welfare and safety of the country 
depends largely on the well balanced dis- 
tribution of tax dollars to carry on the neces- 
sary functions and duties of government. 
In addition, that these tax dollars be spent 
wisely with maximum gain and minimum 
waste. Because the Veterans Administration 
is allotted for expenditure, next to the De- 
fense Department, one of the highest sums 
of money in the Federal Government, it be- 
comes a valid area for proper re-evaluation 
of how it spends the taxpayers’ funds. 

Of necessity, we believe the Congress 
must past legislation certain re- 
forms. Since the veterans’ and survivor of 
veterans’ population is ever increasing, we 
hesitate in stipulating that we can propose 
or advance solutions to all problems now or 
hereafter prevalent by way of the legislative 
machinery. However, based upon experience 
and talks throughout the country, we feel 
certain areas of improvements can be advo- 
cated and set forth pertaining to the Vet- 
erans Administration, veterans’ and sur- 
vivors of veterans. 

Some of these are as follows: 

1. Secretary of Veterans Affairs: Because 
the veterans’ and survivor of veterans’ popu- 
lation now makes up a very substantial por- 
tion of the American population, and the 
tax dollars spent in the administration of 
veterans’ affairs is one of the highest in the 
Federal Budget, the Veterans’ Administration 
should be elevated from an independent fed- 
eral agency to cabinet status, and the title 
of “Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs” be 
changed to “Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs.” 
With cabinet status not only is the veteran 
dignified but also the agency that adminis- 
ters his affairs. 

2. United States Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee: The United States Senate should 
have a Senate Affairs Committee to which all 
legislation on veterans should go, instead of 
the several now involved. Not only is this 
better for morale, but we believe that the 
taxpayer stands to benefit. The President and 
VA Administrator should so recommend to 
the Congress. 

3. Court of Veterans’ Appeal: All veterans 
and their survivors should be entitled to 
appeal or direct their grievances, cases, or 
complaints to a final court of law specifically 
set up for them, under judicial rather than 
administrative or executive machinery. We 
believe the veterans, their survivors, and the 
Legislative (Congress) and Executive (Vet- 
erans’ Administration) Branches of the fed- 
eral government will stand to gain a great 
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deal more than would be lost with such a 
Court of Veterans’ Appeal being instituted 
and operated, We have precedent in that the 
taxpayer has his Tax Court, the serviceman 
his Court of Military Appeals, and the im- 
porters and investors their Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. Such a Court of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals should be staffed with as many 
Commissioners as possible to expedite such a 
Court’s workload. 

4. Veterans’ Administration Service and 
Supply Center: Services and supplies make 
up the important lifeline of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Thus, these services and 
supplies should have a proper geographical 
location somewhere in the United States, 
other than Washington, D.C., where ample 
space is available to concentrate them for 
better efficiency and administration. It 
would be a headquarters and place designed 
to be an important adjunct to the Veterans 
Administration and all the plants, facilities, 
and other matters under its control and juris- 
diction, as well as for the veterans them- 
selves. 

The following, to mention a few, could be 
located in this Veterans’ Administration 
Service and Supply Center: 

(A) Research, Data, and Development Cen- 


(B) School for Trades and Skills vital or 
necessary for Veterans’ Administration, or 
assist in same. 

(C) Administrative School vital or neces- 
sary for Veterans’ Administration, or assist 


in same. 

(D) Professional Schools vital or necessary 
for Veterans’ Administration, or assist in 
same, Involves medicine, dentistry, nursing, 

and others allied or needed. 

(E) Supply Depot Central area from which 
needed supplies could be had or gathered 
when appropriate or desired. Other. 

(F) Insurance Administration Center: All 
Veterans’ Administration Insurance Pro- 
grams be administered from this center. 

(G) Hospital Administration Center: All 
hospital programs be administered from this 
center. 

(H) Compensation and Pension Adminis- 
tration Center: All compensation and Pen- 
slon be administered from this center. 

(I) Educational Administration Center: All 
veterans’ educational programs be adminis- 
tered from this center. 

(J) Records Center: All veterans’ records 
be centered here. 

(K) Rehabilitation Center: All rehabili- 
tation programs be centered here for admin- 
istration. 

(L) Capitol Construction Administrative 
Center: Formulate the projects, facilities 
and plants that would have to be built or put 
up and maintained in accordance with the 
present and future needs, or projected needs. 
Engineers, planners and allied professions 
and workers would form an integral part of 
this center. 

(M) Other service, supply, or miscellaneous 
center or matter needed or desired. 

5. Permanent Career Force: Stability of 
employment should be encouraged through 
some kind of permanent career program for 
the professions, trades, and skills constantly 
or everlastingly needed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. However, safeguards that effi- 
ciency and high operational standards will be 
maintained is very essential to such a pro- 
gram. While some kind of security is essential 
for a good professional and labor market, 
over-security can lead to inefficiency and bu- 
reaucratic waste. The Administrator or Vet- 
erans’ Administration should be given a wider 
latitude of freedom in this area than that 
now noted under Civil Service Administra- 
tion. For example, such bureaucratic pitfalls 
as “red tape”, “buck passing”, and the like 
should be kept to a minimum. 

6. Permanent Veterans’ Advisory Commis- 
sion: Such a commission could prove impor- 
tant as to the needs and desires of veterans, 
as well as veterans’ organizations formed for 
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these purposes. It should have expanded 
powers and privileges than it now has under 
a temporary set up pursuant to President’s 
Message of 31 January 1967. Also, by law it 
should be based upon a non-profit and non- 
political basis with ability and merit super- 
ceding political considerations, 

7. Utilization and Co-operation of Vet- 
erans’ Organizations and Posts: The thou- 
sands of veterans’ organizations and posts 
throughout the country can offer much more 
assistance and personnel for veterans’ work. 
Unfortunately, the rigid policy of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to recognize only cer- 
tain groups under 38 U.S.C. 3402 is both 
harmful and frustrating. It is discriminating 
as it denies a veteran his right of choice—one 
of the freedoms he has constantly fought for. 
Also, it indicates that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration cannot flex with the times, since 
this rigid policy has been maintained for over 
twenty years. 

38 U.S.C. 3402 should be changed so that 
the Veterans’ Administration can recognize 
veterans’ organizations and posts, not only 
on a national basis, but also on a regional, 
statewide, and local basis. Thus, instead of 
inviting wrath and complaints from the 
smaller groups, the Veterans’ Administration 
will be eliciting their co-operation in the 
limited areas in which they can function. 

Our federal government as a matter of 
policy in other areas of endeavor fights or 
controls “bigness” with Anti-Trust Laws, Fair 
Trade Laws, Establishment of Small Business 
Agency, and the like. 

However, the Veterans’ Administration un- 
der 38 U.S.C. 3402 sides with “bigness” and 
encourages “monopolies” in matters relating 
to veterans’ organizations. This policy is ad- 
verse to the country’s national health, wel- 
fare and safety, and should be reversed im- 
mediately. 

There is nothing wrong with “smallness” as 
thousands of American veterans refuse to 
join or be part of “big” veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and will only join smaller groups or 
none at all. 

In addition, we have in the United States 
of America certain internationalized types 
of veterans’ organizations, such as the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United States, 
which are 100% American without any 
reservations whatsoever. They are helping to 
fight communism, fascism, and other un- 
American activities both at home and abroad, 
and especially in the country of antecedency. 

For example, in 1948 the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States helped to 
spearhead a drive to defeat communism in 
Italy. A communist takeover would have 
meant not only a loss of a friendly nation for 
the United States, but also a great increase 
in taxpayer dollars for more defense. Italy 
stayed with freedom and democracy. How- 
ever, thousands of letters, packages, and com- 
munications were sent overseas to win this 
battle for freedom and democracy over com- 
munism. Only an organization like the 
Italian American War Veterans of the United 
States, and its allied groups, were prepared 
to perform such a feat. And they did it. 

Ironically, since 1948 every federal agency 
administering laws involving veterans’ or- 
ganizations, or under which veterans’ or- 
ganizations may be granted certain rights 
and privileges, such as the Department of 
Defense, Internal Revenue Service, Patent 
Office, Register of Copyrights, Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commisson, and the United 
States Civil Service Commission, has recog- 
nized the Italian American War Veterans of 
the United States, except the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

The Veterans’ Administration should take 
serious note that in the United States of 
America we have internationalized types of 
veterans’ organizations, such as (1) Italian 
American War Veterans of the United States, 
(2) Franco-American War Veterans, (3) Pol- 
ish American War Veterans, (4) Irish Amer- 
jean War Veterans, (5) British American 
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War Veterans, (6) Jewish American War 
Veterans, (7) Catholic. American War Veter- 
ans, and others. They are all 100% American, 
also. 

Save for Poland the other countries of 
antecedency have no communist takeover. 
Yet, in Poland if elections could be held the 
Polish American War Veterans could play a 
great role in trying to get that country on the 
side of freedom and democracy. 

On the other hand, we have no similar vet- 
erans’ groups, such as Cuban American War 
Veterans, Latin-American War Veterans, Asi- 
atic American War Veterans, and the United 
States finds communism in Cuba, parts of 
Latin-America, and fighting a war in South 
Viet Nam in Asia, as Korea a decade ago. In 
the meantime billions of American Tax Dol- 
lars are being spent to fight communist war- 
fare throughout the world. 

The Veterans’ Administration remains in- 
adamant to this important fact, and in so 
doing eroding the goodwill of many of the 
Internationalized types of veterans’ organi- 
zations. Instead of being discouraged, these 
groups should be encouraged by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

International types of veterans’ groups by 
keeping the goodwill of countries of ante- 
cedency save millions of American Tax Dol- 
lars for defense, and in addition encourage 
peace and prosperity with them. It is an un- 
deniable fact that certain people to people 
approach amongst members of the world 
community has distinct advantages over gov- 
ernment to government one. 

8. Permanent Commission to revise and 
overhaul the Veterans’ Administration peri- 
odically—at least once every ten years: A per- 
manent commission to revise and overhaul 
the Veterans’ Administration periodically— 
at least once every ten years or so on the 
basis of needs and findings should be set up 
Such a commission should be independent 
and free from any interference from officials 
or hierarchy of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, although their recommendations, sug- 
gestions, and co-operation should not only 
be solicited but also encouraged. 

As we indicated in the beginning, we do 
not propose or advance solutions to all prob- 
lems now or hereafter prevalent. It would in- 
volve a task force for such an undertaking, 
and then we would at the conclusion even 
have reservations. However, we can within 
our experiences and undertakings set forth 
certain recommendations and suggestions, 
coupled with those of other similar inter- 
ested veterans’ groups, we hope, make way 
for improvements and advancements in the 
administration of veterans’ affairs by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

In concluding this legislative position we 
trust a valid contribution has been made 
pursuant to the President’s Message of 31 
January 1967 on veterans and veterans’ af- 
fairs. We have tried to remain objective, and 
keep always in mind the patriotic attitude 
that the national health, welfare and safety 
came above every other consideration. 

JOHN F. NAVE, 
Past National Commander. 


BUSINESS AID IN SLUM RIDDANCE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
commitment of $1 billion by life insur- 
ance compànies to reħabilitate our slum 
areas stands as a precedent for improved 
Government-business relations. Also, it 
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provides us with an alternative for solv- 
ing the problems of our cities. 

Too long this country has witnessed a 
struggle between Government and busi- 
ness—the loser consistently being the less 
fortunate members of our society. Now 
President Johnson has turned this age- 
old struggle into a working and profitable 
partnership. The President has, in ef- 
fect, admitted to business that the Gov- 
ernment is unable to solve all the prob- 
lems of our cities and that we need the 
assistance of private enterprise. And he 
has offered realistic incentives to encour- 
age this assistance. At the same time he 
has reminded business of their responsi- 
bility to our cities. He has asked business 
to turn their attentions to the social as 
well as the profit ledger. 

This rather simple approach has 
worked remarkably well. It is the kind 
of straight talk that is long overdue. I 
believe President Johnson and private 
industry should be commended for their 
attempts to forge Government-business 
alliance and to devote their resources to 
rehabilitation of our cities. 

So that my colleagues might become 
aware of the warm response such efforts 
have generated, I include a Miami Herald 
editorial in the RECORD: 

BUSINESSLIKE SLUM RIDDANCE 


The most heartening action to date toward 
ridding America’s big cities of slums is the 
pledge of $1 billion for mortgages there. 

This isn't tax money. It is cash in the 
hands of 348 insurance companies. Each is 
putting up its share in proportion to its 
assets. 

President Johnson announced the his- 
toric contribution” after talking to spokes- 
men for the insurance industry in the White 
House. 

The “contribution” is that the lenders 
presumably will earn less interest on this 
$1 billion than if they invested it outside 
slums, It will go mainly into housing eligi- 
ble for guarantees from the Federal Housing 
Administration, which has a ceiling on the 
interest rate for some of the loans which it 
insures. 

In the past, insurance companies have 
shied from lending on mortgages in “high- 
risk” neighborhoods such as slums. The 
FHA underwriting will minimize the risk 
of the $1 billion. 

Plans for the venture were an open secret 
for several weeks. The Magazine of Wall 
Street in mid-August, for example, pre- 
dicted “It now seems likely that such meas- 
ures will lean heavily on private enterprise 
as a source of financing and management of 
rehabilitation programs rather than on di- 
rect federal aid.” 

Apart from the FHA insurance, the lend- 
ing of the $1 billion will be straight busi- 
ness. Each mortgage will be a person-to-per- 
son transaction between the borrower and 
the insurance company. The money is being 
offered to help breadwinners buy their own 
homes as well as to finance construction or 
renovation of other residential property now 
in slumlike condition. 

Treating each mortgage on its merits is 
in the sound tradition of our profit-and-loss 
system. The experience should be as bene- 
ficial to slum-dwellers as to lenders. 

Best of all this $1 billion proves that keen 
minds are zeroing in on our nation’s. No. One 
domestic problem. 


AUTO-ON-TRAIN OPERATIONS 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, few appro- 
priations this year will create greater 
interest or be of more importance than 
the appropriations for the Department 
of Transportation. This is, of course, the 
first year that the Department of Trans- 
portation has come up for appropria- 
tions. These appropriations total more 
than $1.5 million. The magnitude of tasks 
confronting the Department in aviation, 
highway construction, highway and mo- 
tor vehicle safety, the Coast Guard, and 
railroad matters is staggering. The De- 
partment can well use every dollar the 
Congress is able to appropriate. 

At this time, however, I would like to 
voice my regret at the deletion by the 
Appropriations Committee, the House, 
and the conference committee of the $3,- 
511,000 requested for auto-on-train oper- 
ations. This is an expenditure which 
could well have beneficial effects in the 
long run far exceeding this three and a 
half million dollar figure. This amount is 
needed to complete a project started in 
fiscal year 1967 which is estimated to cost 
under $7.4 million. In brief outline, this 
is a demonstration project to be carried 
on jointly by the Department of Trans- 
portation and the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad between Washington, D.C., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., which will permit the 
transport aboard rail cars of automobiles 
with drivers and passengers, utilizing the 
automobiles for seating facilities aboard 
the rail cars. 

The 760-mile-long-trip would cost 
about $100 per car with passengers. Food 
services also would be provided. A survey 
of cars from the Northeast entering Flor- 
ida last October indicated that about 40 
percent of those cars, their drivers and 
passengers would be glad to avail them- 
selves of this service. 

Even if this estimate proves to be 
overly optimistic, I am firmly convinced 
that this kind of project should be given 
every possible encouragement. 

The problems of highway congestion 
and the tragedies of highway accidents, 
injuries, and fatalities become more 
acute every year. Travel between the 
Northeast and Florida is understandably 
becoming more and more popular. With 
the trend toward longer vacations and 
higher incomes, we can confidently ex- 
pect an ever increasing number of per- 
sons wanting to spend part of their vaca- 
tion in Florida. Others will come there to 
retire. The trade up and down the east- 
ern seaboard is bound to expand. 

This new method of travel will appeal 
to thousands who want the mobility of 
their own automobiles in Florida but 
who understandably find a drive of about 
800 miles both tiring and time consum- 
ing. A price of $100 would be a bargain 
for many a family to get to Florida with- 
out the tedium, the confinement, the 
tension of driving for 2 days. 

We should also look upon this ex- 
penditure as a pilot project which may 
well be feasible in many other areas of 
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the country. Builtup areas from Los 
Angeles to Seattle, from Miami to Bos- 
ton, from New York to Kansas City 
might all benefit from having this kind 
of service available. No doubt, with ex- 
perience, modifications will taken place. 

But it is little short of insanity to keep 
building more and more roads, crowding 
them with more and more cars, creating 
ever new hazards, without looking into 
feasible alternatives. Here is one such 
alternative which is most promising and 
a should be given a full and fair 

rial. 

It was, in my judgment, quite unrea- 
sonable for the House report on the ap- 
propriations bill to say that— 

If the project is economically feasible, 
there is no reason why private industry can- 
not proceed with it. 


Unless we in the Congress are willing 
to face the facts of transport needs and 
potential and assume some of the risks 
of innovation, we will find ourselves in 
an ever increasing mess of congestion, 
economic waste, and rising accident and 
death rates. 

I regret most sincerely that the con- 
ference did not retain the $2 million ap- 
proved by the Senate for this purpose 
and give us an opportunity to remedy 
the shortsightedness of our earlier vote 
in the House. 


CLOSING THE TRAVEL GAP 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the Washington Evening Star of Sep- 
tember 27 and a resolution adopted by 
the Southern Governors’ Conference on 
September 13 make telling points con- 
cerning the travel gap—the difference 
between what Americans spend in for- 
eign countries through travel and tour- 
ism and what visitors from other lands 
spend in America. This year, the travel 
gap is almost $2 billion, and this deficit 
worsens our international balance-of- 
payments position. The average visitor 
to this country spends more than $400 
here, so there is a great economic po- 
tential in expanding travel to this coun- 
try. Other countries are well aware of 
the gold to be found in tourism. The 
Governments of Mexico, France, Spain, 
Canada, and Greece each spend far more 
every year to promote travel than the 
Government of the United States spends 
through the U.S. Travel Service. This 
Government agency plays a key role in 
President Johnson’s efforts to solve our 
balance-of-payments problem. With so 
much at stake, it is false economy to 
clamp a lid on the promotional activi- 
ties of the travel service. As the edi- 
torial points out, an assault on the travel 
gap is worth more of an effort than we 
are now making. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the editorial and the Governors’ resolu- 
tion in the RECORD: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Sept. 27, 1967] 
TRAVEL GAP 


The number of foreign travelers visiting 
the United States has shown a 30 percent 
increase this year over the like period in 
1966. John Black, director of the U.S. Travel 
Service, now estimates 1.5 million foreigners 
will tour this country in 1967. 

That’s a pretty good showing, consider- 
ing the incredibly small amount Congress 
is willing to appropriate for attracting visi- 
tors here. Last year the Service operated on 
a budget of $3 million. By contrast, France 
spent $5 million to lure tourists, Mexico 
spent $7 million, Spain and Canada $10 
million apiece. Even tiny Greece spends more 
than we do on this item. 

This is a strange way to deal with the bal- 
ance of payments problem. The average for- 
eigner spends between $400 and $450 on his 
American visit. What better way to offset the 
dollar drain than to make this nation a 
more attractive goal for globe-trotters? 

Several imaginative ideas were put forth 
earlier this year by Winthrop Knowlton, as- 
sistant secretary of the Treasury, for en- 
couraging such travel. Why not publish a 
comprehensive guide book for the United 
States, for example, translated into a variety 
of foreign languages? 

Why can’t we develop a system of certified 
guides, Knowlton asks, using American stu- 
dents proficient in foreign languages? Why 
can’t we fill the thousands of empty uni- 
versity dormitory beds at vacation time, pro- 
viding revenues for colleges and low cost 
lodgings for foreign students? Why not a 
“scientific Disneyland” to promote exports? 

It would take money to do all these things. 
But surely an assault on the estimated $2 
billion travel gap”—meaning the difference 
between what American tourists spend 
abroad and the smaller total spent here by 
foreigners—is worth more of an effort than 
we are now making. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 


Whereas, the Southern States are engaged 
in a cooperative effort for travel promotion; 
and 

Whereas, the emerging international mar- 
kets will play a vital role in achieving 
growth of travel in the South; and 

Whereas, the United States Travel Service 
is engaged in an outstanding program of 
promotion and information aimed at devel- 
oping these international markets: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Southern Governors’ Conference urge the 
Congress to continue to support the pro- 
grams of the United States Travel Service at 
the highest possible and practical level. 


AN INTERNATIONAL APPROACH TO 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the the privilege of participating 
with the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law in the presentation 
in Miami Beach of a pioneer booklet en- 
titled “You and the Law” and designed 
to inform persons arrested on misde- 
meanor charges of their rights under the 
law. This booklet promises to be ex- 
tremely helpful in our lower courts, not 
only in my area, but I believe eventually 
throughout the Nation. 
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The young man who prepared this 
booklet as a staff attorney for the law- 
yers’ committee, Mr. Harvey Friedman, 
is a very able young lawyer from my 
area and I think a very promising young 
man in the much neglected field of the 
administration of criminal justice in our 
municipal and other lower courts. 

Mr. Friedman has served as a con- 
sultant in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and as a consultant to the Dade 
County, Fla., bar’s committee on crime 
control and the administration of jus- 
tice. Recently he pursued his interest in 
this subject beyond the borders of our 
country while on a trip to Europe. 

During his trip he explored an in- 
triguing idea for an international insti- 
tution to make cross-cultural studies of 
the administration of criminal justice at 
the lower levels. He outlined this pro- 
posal to me in a letter upon his return 
and I insert that letter in the RECORD at 
this point for the benefit of my colleagues 
who also may have an interest in this 
subject: 

LAWYERS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
CIVIL RIGHTS UNDER Law, 
Washington, D.C., October 10, 1967. 
Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Cannon Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEPPER; I want to take 
this opportunity to report to you on my 
recent tour abroad during which I had the 
opportunity, through your courtesy, to in- 
terview officials concerned with the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. Since that tour, 
I am more than ever confirmed in my belief 
that mew research and study efforts are in 
order if we are to resolve effectively the 
problems which beset the system for the 
administration of criminal justice in our 
nation, 

I have initiated discussions with inter- 
ested parties abroad concerning a multi-na- 
tional approach in undertaking comparative 
studies of criminal justice systems. The re- 
sponse was extremely favorable, and while 
at this time it would be premature to detail 
these discussions, I would like to set out in 
general terms the concepts which were de- 
veloped, 

In my work in police-community relations, 
I have constantly been searching for new 
approaches; for new approaches must be 
sought in dealing with police and commu- 
nity conflicts in the nation’s urban centers. 
Judging by recent chaotic events, the old 
approaches seem to have completely failed, 
especially where there has been reliance sole- 
ly on artificial and contrived devices intend- 
ed for the diminution of tensions between 
the police and the community. 

Where such devices are not grounded in 
solid research and based on their reliability 
but rather are employed in the frenzy to 
resolve police and community tensions, then 
they invariably fail. 

Programs which can be readily and ex- 
peditiously implemented must not there- 
fore be the only goal, especially where such 
programs are but the product of premoni- 
tion and hunch. 

In this connection I would bring to your 
attention a fact cited by The President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice in its report, The 
Challenge of Crime in a Free Society: 

“The Nation spends more than $4 billion 
annually on the criminal justice system 
alone. Yet the expenditure for the kinds of 
descriptive, operational, and evaluative re- 
search that are the obvious prerequisites for 
a rational program of crime control is neg- 
ligible. Almost every industry makes a sig- 
nificant investment in research each year. 
Approximately 15% of the Defense Depart- 
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ment's annual budget is allocated to re- 
search. While different fields call for different 
levels of research, it is worth noting that 
research commends only a small fraction of 
1 percent of the total expenditure for crime 
control.” (P, 273) 

It becomes obvious that an immediate ef- 
fort must be made to augment our research 
efforts in this area. 

More than this, any such augmented effort 
must be far more comprehensive than merely 
dealing with the tensions and immediate 
problems evoked by police and community 
relations. It is obvious that the crisis which 
is observed today in the Nation’s urban cen- 
ters far transcends the scope of such a tra- 
ditional and circumscribed venture, It is the 
entire system of criminal justice which must 
be the target of a national and comprehen- 
sive research plan. For the police structure 
is so interwoven within that system, both in 
fact and in the minds of the community, 
that to extricate it therefrom is a sheer im- 
possibility. 

The present day approach throughout this 
nation in studying the system of criminal 
justice is to make comparative studies of 
such systems operating in urban areas al- 
most all of which are cursed with the same 
or similar problems. Such studies are made 
through on-site visits, through conferences, 
and through the dissemination of literature. 
The problem lies in the fact that those mak- 
ing the visits, those attending the confer- 
ences, and those writing and reading the lit- 
erature all have the same or similar back- 
grounds and dwell in the same or similar 
setting. Such approaches therefore have 
mostly failed to bring about any really val- 
uable or profitable insights mainly because 
they have failed to provide the necessary 
perspective from which to clearly examine 
the problems at hand. What is needed then 
is to be able to step back from this setting 
and view it from another perspective. 

With these factors in mind, I want to set 
forth for your consideration the concept of 
developing an international setting from 
which to examine the system for the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in our own na- 
tion and in others. Specifically this would 
herald a new and more intensive research 
effort in the nature of a multi-national un- 
dertaking. The cornerstone of this proposal 
would be the establishment of an interna- 
tional institute for the express purpose of 
conducting cross-cultural and in-depth 
studies of the various systems of criminal 
justice and with special emphasis on com- 
munity relations vis a vis the particular 
system. 


Such an undertaking would be organized 
on a joint basis between participating na- 
tions at a non-governmental level. It would 
be multi-disciplinary in approach in that it 
would freely embrace all those disciplines 
which could in any way contribute to under- 
standing or bringing about a resolution of 
the problems faced by the parties. 

The task of the institute, in essence, would 
be to make comparative studies of the prob- 
lems faced by each of the participating party- 
nationals. The work of the institute would 
be codified in a journal produced and dis- 
seminated on a regular basis. This then 
would herald the establishment of an inter- 
national dialogue in an area where such 
dialogue has as yet not been attempted and 
where such might prove highly profitable. 

The motivation for other parties joining 
into such an undertaking may not be im- 
mediately obvious; but from my discussions 
abroad, such motivation does exist. The 
United States is not the only nation belea- 
guered by problems in this area. 

What is set out herein is in the nature only 
of the presentation of a series of possibilities. 
It is but a cornerstone from which to build. 
It will be the task of the participating parties 
to mold this idea into the practical and ac- 
ceptable forms which will best benefit all 
concerned. 
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I am moving forward with the develop- 
ment of this idea, and I will keep you notified 
as to my progress. 

Sincerely, 
Harvey FRIEDMAN. 


PAUL SOUTHWICK LEAVES 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, public serv- 
ice is a high calling, because its func- 
tion is to serve the people, and this pur- 
pose demands the best and most highly 
motivated individuals. One such person 
recently left public service, and I should 
like to note the occasion for the benefit 
of my colleagues, many of whom came 
to know this man in the course of con- 
ducting the public business in this body. 
Paul Southwick has resigned his position 
as special assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce for congressional relations. 
In making the announcement, Secretary 
Trowbridge cited Paul Southwick’s out- 
standing contributions in connection 
with a broad spectrum of landmark leg- 
islation; public works and economic de- 
velopment, highway beautification, high- 
speed ground transportation, the law 
establishing the Department of Trans- 
portation, auto and highway safety; and 
Fair Packaging and Labeling. Anyone 
who helped in the enactment of these 
laws can take a genuine pride in his serv- 
ice to the public. 

I came to know and appreciate Paul 
Southwick’s wide range of talents and 
his deep sense of public service some 10 
years ago when he was a staff member of 
the Government Information Subcom- 
mittee, of which I was chairman. A cum 
laude graduate of Harvard in 1943, Paul 
worked as a reporter for both United 
Press and Associated Press. He later 
served as administrative assistant to the 
late Senator Long, of Hawaii. 

In the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, Paul Southwick was Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration in the Commerce De- 
partment, and a special assistant in the 
White House to both President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson, before re- 
turning to the Department of Commerce 
in 1965. 

I understand that Paul is joining the 
Washington firm of Newmyer Associates. 
In hiring Paul Southwick, his new em- 
ployers are getting more than a highly 
qualified executive—they are also get- 
ting a wise and good man. 


WILL SUCCESS SPOIL AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION? 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently in Detroit, Peter B. Clark, 
president and publisher of the Detroit 
News, delivered an address to a group 
of corporation executives in which he 
asked: Will Success Spoil American 
Civilization?” 

In his speech, he discusses the major 
advances that America has made in the 
past generation, and shows how this, 
paradoxically, appears to be working 
against us. 

Of youth, Mr. Clark says: 

We have created an energetic, idealistic, 
and well-informed generation .. We have 
largely liberated them from the struggle to 
obtain material goods; they have turned part 
of their newly liberated energies against us. 


He discusses the new respect for intel- 
lectuals, but this new respect serves to 
amplify their criticism. He cites impres- 
sive gains in civil rights, but says this 
serves to sharpen the dissatisfaction of 
those on the low rungs of society. He 
discusses television and how it speeds 
communications. At the same time, its 
picture often warps reality. Of particu- 
lar interest is television’s promotion of 
“quick politics” in which more people 
draw conclusions before they have 
enough facts. 

Clark says: 

The cumulative effect of all this is to pro- 
duce an enormous amount of social criticism. 
Critics will discover new things to criticize 
faster than we can discover new solutions. 


God forbid that we should ever accept 
existing injustices, or relax our deter- 
mination to right wrongs, redress griev- 
ances, make certain that everyone is 
treated equally and with justice. 

But he differentiates between con- 
structive criticism and destructive criti- 
cism. Excesses of destructive criticism 
create “public hypochondria.” 

He concludes: 

The mood is, to some unknown extent, 
destructive of all our political institutions. 


Mr. Speaker, we in Congress daily have 
to struggle with the consequences of all 
the things Mr. Clark discusses. I recom- 
mend this perceptive speech, Will Suc- 
cess Spoil American Civilization?” to my 
colleagues and include it in the RECORD: 
WILL Success SPOIL AMERICAN CIVILIZATION? 

(By Peter B, Clark, September 26, 1967) 

Everyone takes it for granted that business 
corporations will give money to civic, educa- 
tional, welfare and charitable activities. As 
businessmen, we take it for granted too and 
assume that we know why we do it, Thus, 
especially in recent years, we have devoted 
a great deal of attention to the technique of 
contributing. How shall we select recipients? 
How shall we allocate scarce resources among 
competing claimants? How shall we organize 
our companies and committees to make these 
decisions? 

Our increasing professionalization, and the 
increasing pressures to rationalize what we 
do, have increased this preoccupation with 
technique. 

I believe that the shift of business atten- 
tion from the motive for giving to the tech- 
nique of giving has gone too far, I submit 


1 See, for example, Leo J. Shapiro, Company 
Giving, Chicago: Survey Press, 1960. 
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that business must now reconsider very care- 
fully just why it contributes anything to 
anyone. I submit that big changes in the 
country require big changes in business 
thinking about contributions—and perhaps 
about other things as well. The changes in 
the country have created some new chal- 
lenges to the system of business itself. 

My basic point is this: American life has 
improved dramatically since World War II; 
yet the very improvements have produced 
difficult new problems. A better material life 
and other improvements we had assumed 
would represent “progress” have stimulated 
profoundly negative attitudes about many 
aspects of our life, including business. 

Among the improvements are these: First, 
a great and continuing prosperity; second, a 
huge increase in the number of young people 
being educated in colleges; third, a notable 
enhancement of the respect given to intel- 
lectuals; fourth, a significant improvement in 
the condition of many American Negroes; and 
fifth, the arrival of television. 

It is as if a new miracle drug had been 
invented which cured the worrisome old dis- 
eases, but which, when tested, also produced 
unpredicted side effects. Our problem is cer- 
tainly not to get back the old diseases; it is 
to retain the wonder drug’s curative powers, 
but discover how to eliminate its damaging 
new symptoms. 

1 

Let us look at each of the changes in per- 
spective. First the post-war prosperity and, 
especially, its effects upon that huge genera- 
tion of post-war young people which we take 
so seriously. 

Personal income has soared from under 
$200 billion in 1945 to over $600 billion now. 
For nineteen of the twenty-one years, 1945- 
1966, per capita income was substantially 
higher than it was the year before. To put it 
another way, almost every year in the life 
of a 21-year-old has been economically better 
than the one before. 

This almost unbroken post-war prosperity 
has produced the freest, healthiest, and most 
knowledgeable young Americans ever. They 
enjoy the greatest imaginable range of 
choice: They can work or not; study or not; 
travel or not. For at least hundreds of 
thousands, the opportunity to go on even 
to graduate schools exists merely for the ask- 
ing. The contrast between the standard of 
living of a young person today and a young 
person of a hundred years ago is almost 
too great to grasp. 

Yet, despite this, or in my opinion, partly 
because of it, today’s young person also 
often seems to be bored, restless, and dis- 
contented with “the way things are”. The 
great depression of the ‘thirties is no more 
than textbook history to him. His striking 
idealism is seldom tempered by the classic 
discipline of economic necessity. Many of his 
free choices are, in a general sense of the 
word, costless. Decisions which cost nothing 
teach little. 

Young people react to our prosperity (and 
also to a highly permissive upbringing) in a 
variety of ways. In some cases, as money be- 
comes easier to get, its value as an incentive 
declines drastically. As some youngsters con- 
clude that incomes are virtually assured, they 
lose interest in organizing their lives to earn 
incomes. One articulate young member of 
the “new left” said: “Now we're on the 
threshold of abundance, It is no longer a 
struggle to survive. Up to now we have had 
sort of a fixation on income. Now we need 
other things for motivation.” 

Businessmen encounter this attitude when 
they try to recruit bright college people. 
Some surveys indicate that 80% of today’s 
graduates would prefer an academic or gov- 
ernment career to a business career, The 
Peace Corps demonstrates how attractive low- 
paying but idealistically-motivated jobs are 
for youth. To many of them business is not 
where the action is, 
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But far more important than difficulties 
in business recruiting is the fact that con- 
tinuing prosperity has somehow made it 
easy, and actually fashionable, to ridicule 
a “materialistic” society and its alleged lack 
of quality.“ A few prosperous youngsters 
even feel resentment or guilt about their 
material possessions. Some (the hippies“) 
solve their problem by abandoning their 
possessions; others (the “new left”) attack 
the economic system which produces the 
possessions. In their collective desire to re- 
make the society, they ignore the extraordi- 
nary individual freedom each enjoys. 

The politicians and economists who set 
the goal of, and invented the means for, 
continued prosperity failed to predict its 
effects upon people. (Probably this is because 
they did know the awful consequences of 
continued poverty.) No one really knows 
today what the effects of continued affluence 
are. But we do not have to look just at 
“hippies,” or “peaceniks,” or LSD to know 
that we have somehow failed to prepare our 
youth for continued affluence. We have cre- 
ated an energetic, idealistic, and well- 
informed generation, But abundance has also 
produced a deeply critical generation. Some 
members of it act as if they did not really 
believe in what we have done. We have 
largely liberated them from the struggle to 
obtain material goods; they have turned part 
of their newly liberated energies against us. 

This leads to the second great change: The 
vast increase in college education, In 1945 
about 1,000,000 people were enrolled in insti- 
tutions of higher education. In 1965 there 
were 5,570,000 and the growth rate is going 
up. (Most business firms experience diffi- 
culties if they grow, say, 50%. Consider the 
organizational and personnel difficulties of 
a 500% growth.) 

Most American parents probably want their 
children to attend college. Surely, it is desir- 
able to stimulate young people to seek the 

greatest possible education that they are 
— of absorbing. 

Even so, anyone who carefully reads his 
newspaper knows that in this decade college 
campuses are producing even more than their 
normal share of tumult. When you suddenly 
release young people from parental restraints 
and throw them into huge, anonymous 
masses, it is not surprising that a few of them 
cluster into groups which share both lone- 
liness and extreme behavior. 

But extreme attitudes also result from the 
fact that the students are, on the average, 
different people than they used to be. They 
are not the same as the essentially middle- 
class, fun-seeking youngsters of the twenties; 
certainly not the same as the earnest, no. 
nonsense veterans of the ‘forties and ‘fifties, 
eager to make up for lost time and earn a 
living; they are not even the same as the dis- 
Musioned students of the thirties, some of 
whom felt betrayed by business failure. The 
five-fold explosion of post-war higher edu- 
cation has filled large campuses with some- 
thing like a cross-section of the present 
American population. Students come from 
all income levels, all conditions of life, all 
educational levels, and they come with all 
attitudes. We should have expected a striking 
change in campus behavior. 

But it is important to realize that their 
professors and the ideas of teaching have 
not changed very much. A teaching method 
that was invented years ago, perhaps in 
order to capture the attention of stubbornly 
uninterested students, is still being used 
today. One indirect result is the increase of 
various forms of campus radicalism. Let me 
explain what I mean. 

The teaching method is systematic crit- 
icism—especially of political, economic and 
social matters. It involves carefully taking 
apart, analyzing, and challenging every part 
of American. economics, govern- 
mental „and social relationships. 
The method tends, naturally, to be icono- 
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clastic. Long-accepted values (like patriotism 
and respect for constituted authority) are 
called into question, traditional national 
heroes are re-examined, basic constitutional 
procedures are dissected, and cherished his- 
torical beliefs are dissolved under the harsh 
light of analytical intelligence. 

When done by a skillful professor, this is 
a splendid way to stimulate student curi- 
osity. It motivates the student to ask his 
own questions and to learn how to find his 
own answers. 

At some early time, when most college 
students were supposed to have been the 
complacent offspring of the unchallenged 
rich, the method presumably was totally ap- 
propriate. The main problem then was to in- 
duce students to ask any real questions or to 
undertake any serious analysis of their own. 
It is said that they were not very analytical, 
were ambitious just to get good jobs, were 
quietly patriotic without thinking why, were 
mostly interested in their purely private 
lives, and keenly enjoyed the high-spirited 
antics of campus personal life. Professors be- 
lieved that students had to be jarred into 
thinking, for their own good. (And maybe a 
slightly resentful professor or two found 
some pleasure in challenging all the beliefs 
of students more prosperous than he.) 

Students used to come from homes filled 
with strong convictions. They arrived at col- 
lege reflecting the conservative attitudes of 
their essentially conservative parents. They 
also brought little curiosity and few facts. 

But at least some students are quite dif- 
ferent now. They arrive brimming with facts, 
they show impressive curiosity, some inten- 
sity, and a desire to do something. But they 
do not believe in much of anything. They 
bring idealism but little substance of belief. 
They do not go to college with self-satisfied 
assumptions about the value of the status 
quo. If anything, they tend to be critical 
of it. 

When restless students who do not believe 
in the traditional ways of doing things are 
exposed to professors who systematically 
question the traditional ways, the results are 
predictable. We see the results among the 
students on the biggest campuses: Some ex- 
treme radicalism, quite a bit of philosophical 
anarchism, a great deal of cynicism, and an 
enormous amount of criticism. We see stu- 
dents striving to become “committed” to 
some new and, as yet, unknown social or 
political cause, perhaps because they do not 
accept the old causes. This rebellion in sheep- 
skin clothing raises real and serious ques- 
tions: Has pure critical intelligence gotten 
out of balance with traditional moral beliefs? 
Is it possible 7 at national stability 
educated youf% to accept on faith at least 
some basic premises and some fundamental 
restraints? 

m 

The rapid college expansion helps partly 
to account for the third change—the signif- 
icant increase in the respect Americans now 
give to intellectuals. Merely comparing the 
average 1950 professorial salary of $5,310 with 
that of $11,265 today gives evidence of this 
increase. More to the point, compare the 
front pages of 1937 newspapers with those 
of 1967. The amount of space given to profes- 
sors, writers, poets, historians, scientists, and 
others who may properly be called intellec- 
tuals has increased spectacularly. This com- 
parison marks a basic change in the way the 
country thinks. 

This rise of intellectuals to public promi- 
mence was helped by the very tangible con- 
tributions that scientists made to World 
War II weaponry. Nuclear weapons, radar, jet 
aircraft, and other startling devices were the 
direct products of theoretical scientists 
whose pre-war careers the public viewed 
skeptically when the public noticed them 
at all. Mass media quickly discovered that 
war scientists made good copy. The popular- 
ization of intellectuals was underway. It has 
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continued ever since and, of course, broad- 
ened rapidly to Include men working in many 
fields other than science. 

No reasonable person can deny that high 
intelligence is better than low intelligence, 
that mental training is socially useful, or 
that the best products of human cerebration 
are preferable to unthinking medocrity. Be- 
cause these things cannot be denied, many 
Americans have long urged that more re- 
spect and attention really ought to be given 
to intellectuals. 

But perhaps the people who urged this did 
not fully realize what the change might 
mean. For intellectuals are not simply peo- 
ple who are smarter or better educated than 
other people (in fact, they are sometimes 
neither). Intellectuals are people who do 
particular kinds of work and who, therefore, 
have had particular kinds of training and 
job experiences. They frequently share opin- 
ions and think of themselves as belonging 
to a unique group. Sometimes they even dis- 
play a very human desire to gain practical 
political power. 

The intellectual’s product is ideas, If we 
reflect on it, we realize that in respect to hu- 
man affairs his ideas are very often new 
criticisms of the social, economic and politi- 
cal status quo. In the nature of the case, 
his ideas must be new if they are to be sal- 
able to colleagues, to students, or to aca- 
demic publications. There is little demand, 
especially in the popularized academic mar- 
ketplace, for a carefully balanced restate- 
ment of an argument which is correct but 
old. Except in the physical sciences, it is 
unfortunately not always required that a 
man’s ideas be rigorously tested and proven 
correct. in the crucible of experience. 

There are many reasons why the new ideas 
he creates are so often criticisms of the hu- 
man status quo. To attack an alleged evil at- 
tracts attention and sympathy, it increases 
personal influence, and it appears to result 
from a very good motive—the desire to make 
life better. Finally, just as James Bond was 
licensed to kill, everyone knows that the in- 
tellectual is licensed to criticize. 

The late Harvard economist, Joseph 
Schumpeter, wrote that the intellectual 
group in general “cannot help nibbling, be- 
cause it lives on criticism and its whole po- 
sition depends on criticism that stings”. . .* 

The enhanced respect given to the intellec- 
tual has had real public consequences. First, 
because he is listened to more and since his 
basic product is criticism, Americans are 
hearing more criticism of their society. in 
newspapers, television, magazines, books, 
and on campuses, professors and other writ- 
ers declaim on the shortcomings of American 
life, American foreign policy, American 
business, and, indeed, American morality. 

Second, there are now so many intellec- 


2 An excellent recent discussion of this pos- 
sibility is Irving Kristol, “American Intellec- 
tuals and Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, 
July 1967, pp. 594-609. 

3 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy, New York: Harper, 1947 p. 
151. See, in general, his discussion of “The 
Sociology of the Intellectual,” p. 145f. Profes- 
sor Edward C. Banfield has observed that 
“The premium of scholarship for a professor 
is all too often originality—not correctness. A 
politician or businessman must pay a price 
for being wrong; the academic never does. 
The college professor has no knowledge of 
what people want now, or what they are 
going to want; he deals in generalities, and 
there is no way of applying a general theory 
to a unique event. I think it’s a national 
tragedy that people in decision-making roles 
turn over to intellectuals or computers the 
right to make decisions. And it's bad for 
scholarship, too, A good professor is a bastard 
perverse enough to think about what he 
thinks is im t, not what government 
thinks is important.” Life, June.6, 1967, p. 57. 
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tuals, or would-be intellectuals, that they 
have become a political constituency in the 
same sense, for example, that ethnic groups, 
religious groups, and veterans’ organizations 
are. Politicians consciously try to win votes 
among them, just as they do among Poles, 
or Baptists, or American Legionnaires. Some 
politicians tailor their programs and planks 
to the beliefs and wishes of intellectuals. 
Politicians also remember that television 
producers and newspaper editorial writers 
now listen carefully to intellectuals. 

Third, and partly for this reason, politi- 
cians are recruiting more intellectuals out 
of academic life and placing them in gov- 
ernment operating positions. However they 
may perform in these jobs, the long-run ef- 
fect is to lend additional weight to the gen- 
eral intellectual criticisms of “the way 
things are”. 

The fourth change I wish to treat is the 
improvement in the lives of many American 
Negroes. While it remains significantly be- 
low that of whites, their average per capita 
income has at least doubled since 1945. The 
civil rights movement, successive federal civil 
rights laws, and a combination of very prac- 
tical political and economic pressures have 
helped many Negroes, 

All reasonable people have sought to im- 
prove the Negro’s condition. The painful 
irony of the Negro’s situation is this: Im- 
provements have replaced hopelessness with 
hope, hope has stimulated action, but some 
of that action has, in the last three years, 
been directed against the very system that 
produced the improvements. 

The civil rights movement had at least 
three shortcomings. At its high point, it was 
essentially a Southern activity, aimed at cor- 
recting perceived injustices in the South. 
While much of the federal legislation it pro- 
duced was politically popular with Northern 
Negroes, it had practical effect only in parts 
of the South. 

Second, the goals of the movement were 
largely middle-class goals. Middle-class Ne- 
groes who already had jobs and homes tried 
to achieve some of the amenities of Ameri- 
can life: Better education, the dignity that 
would come from integration, the right to 
form an effective voting bloc. 

These objectives did not mean very much 
to some of the poorest Negroes in the North- 
ern cities. They did not have decent jobs or 
decent housing, and whether they knew it 
or not, their greatest immediate need was 
money. 

After the original goals of the movement 
had been achieved, it began to lose momen- 
tum, Some middle-class Negroes lost interest. 
Many of them, and certainly most whites, en- 
joyed increasing prosperity through the 
’sixties, 

Third, the civil rights movement broke old 
laws as it tried to force passage of new laws. 
While the tactic worked, it did little to in- 
crease respect for the idea of obeying the law. 

Thus, maybe in the eyes of the poorest Ne- 
groes, things began to look something like 
this: Everyone was getting richer except 
them, whites and middle-class Negroes did 
not care about them, the politicians kept 

about things getting better but 
things never did, the civil rights movement 
broke some laws and it looked like that got 
results for some people. Maybe some other 
kind of direct action would get results. 

We have seen the flaming manifestation of 
this kind of thinking in the last three sum- 
mers. The old civil rights activity has largely 
disappeared. An entirely different kind of 
Negro, from an entirely different way of 
life, has made his presence known by loot- 
ing, burning, and occasionally creating some 
very dangerous organizations. 

The paradox was that as things got bet- 
ter for most people, this very fact increas- 
ingly irritated those at the bottom who did 
not care much about the idea of law and 
order anyway. It would be redundant to list 
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the damage that has been done to our or- 
derly processes of government and politics. 

The final change to discuss is the rise of 
television. The total number of television sets 
in the United States jumped from 10,000 in 
1946 to over 74,000,000 today. While Guten- 
berg's revolution (the invention of movable 
type and, hence, of cheap printing) took 
several hundred years to complete, the com- 
parable television revolution occurred in an 
astounding fifteen years. 

It may seem surprising to give television 
the same weight as the other presumably far 
more basic social changes. But there is 
much hidden in Marshall McLuhan’s epi- 

The medium is the message.” Televi- 
sion is so important because it has so dra- 
matically told Americans the stories of post- 
war American life (and the Vietnam War). 
The drama has amplified the consequences 
of the stories. Consider the fact that stories 
like these have never before been told with 
such great emotional power to so many 
people. 

Television tells stories directly. The stories 
overwhelm television editors and newsmen. 
The most experienced television news edi- 
tors cannot overcome the emotional impact 
of ten seconds of film. Mere words go un- 
noticed beside the films of fire hoses and 
police dogs turned Alabama civil 
rights demonstrators, of university “teach- 
ins", of Gl's being killed and wounded in 
Vietnam, or of the funeral procession of the 
first American president to die in the tele- 
vision age. 

In contrast to newspaper journalism, it 
is far harder for a television editor to balance 
a story, to moderate it, or to “tell the other 
side.” There is no way to balance the emo- 
tional impact of these ten seconds of film. 
The viewer says to himself, “I saw it hap- 
pen.” Equally dramatic pictures showing “the 
other side” of most stories just do not exist. 
The television counterpart of the newspaper 
copy editor cannot say, I've seen this all 
before” and relegate the story to page four- 
teen. 

But, like newspaper journalism, television 
journalism still must define news as that 
which is new, unusual, emotionally compel- 
ling, or different. Thus, the country receives 
powerful amplification of events that are 
different, unusual, strange, frightening, or 
bizarre. 

The cumulative effect of television is huge 
and only beginning to be understood. Great 
numbers of people absorb most of their pub- 
lic affairs impressions from it. Television has 
always been the major source of breaking 
news in the lives of people twenty-five years 
old or less. Millions of Americans are daily 
seeing raw events immediately and starkly. 
The events may be only a part of a battle, a 
contrived civil rights demonstration, or a 
planned campus absurdity. But the explana- 
tion, the counter-argument, the facts that 
place the dramatic film in perspective are 
seldom available until tomorrow's program 
when they, in turn, are overshadowed by to- 
morrow’s fresh news. 

I think one result is quick politics. Peo- 
ple are quickly forming strong emotional 
reactions to events and to public officials. 
One could argue that since television, more 
emotionally charged opinions are held by 
more people on more subjects; more people 
draw conclusions before they have enough 
facts. Public passions run higher. 

When asked if agitators took part in a big 
city riot, one experienced newspaperman re- 
plied, “Television is the agitator.” He may 
have been right. The pictures could not 
show why it was happening or what it would 
lead to. But a summer of pictures had shown 
what was happening now. Maybe they moved 
some people out into the streets. 

At a time when our domestic problems are 
more tangled, and our foreign affairs far more 
perilous, television may be inducing Amer- 
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icans to make increasingly hasty and over- 
simplified judgments. 

Finally, television publicizes the results of 
the other changes I have mentioned. 


mr 


The combined social changes we have con- 
sidered have produced an enormous amount 
of social criticism. Of course, there have al- 
ways been critics and generally they have 
helped the country to keep its balance. But 
it is probably safe to say that at no previous 
time have so many Americans—from all walks 
of life—been exposed to so much searching 
criticism of so many fundamental aspects of 
our civilization. 

I submit that things are not in fact worse 
than ever before. In many respects they are 
better than ever before. I submit that what 
has actually happened is that more people 
are getting more attention when they say 
that things are worse. While not minimizing 
the very real difficulties we face, I suggest 
that a large part of what is wrong with Amer- 
ica is a state of mind produced by constantly 
reiterated criticism. 

You might ask, why talk about the critics? 
Why not just try to solve the problems they 
identify? To which I answer, of course, we 
must try to solve the problems. The country 
was built by solving problems. Most of us 
make our livings solving problems. But part 
of the basic point is that the critics make 
their livings criticizing. They will always dis- 
cover new things to criticize faster than we 
can discover new solutions. And changing 
America now produces new critics at an ac- 
celerating rate. 

I believe the net effect is damaging. 

For example, whether or not one believes 
that the United States had a real choice 
when we committed a significant army to 
Vietnam in 1961, an informed man cannot 
deny that trying either to win that war or 
to negotiate a conclusion to it are made in- 
finitely more difficult by the criticism directed 
against the American government by Amer- 
icans. Begun by some professors and news 
media, then taken up by a handful of sena- 
tors, the critics now even include some busi- 
nessmen. Our foreign adversaries take this 
criticism to mean that we are irresolute and 
that our internal dissension can eventually 
force us to withdraw, 

For example, whether or not one believes 
that the police have occasionally used ex- 
cessive force, a reasonable man cannot de- 
ny that a decade of charges of “police bru- 
tality” have injured police morale, created 
substantial public doubt about all police 
work, and actually encouraged the lawless. 
Begun by people who sought prefeotly proper 
goals the criticisms of police were shortly 
reinforced by politicians with obvious inter- 
ests. Then they were echoed in the streets— 
where they could not help but encourage 
violence. 

For example, whether or not one approves 
of every person in what the critics call the 
“establishment” leadership of government, 
business, military, church, labor and educa- 
tion, a thoughtful person cannot deny that 
many years must now pass before all Ameri- 
cans will confidently accept most decisions 
of that legitimately selected leadership. Criti- 
cism of the “power elite” or the “power struc- 
ture” began as an abstract academic anal- 
ysis. It merged with furious criticisms of 
particular men. The result grew from attacks 
upon named authorities to rather startling 
attacks upon the very idea of authority it- 
self. 

You may ask, even if all this is true, what 
relevance does it have for business? 

I hope that the answer is clear to each of 
you—first as citizens and second as business- 
men. 

Constantly reiterated destructive criticism 
tends to create a national mood. Right now 
that mood is bad. The man who is repeatedly 
told he looks sick may become ill, How much 
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national self-analysis, unnecessary guilt feel- 
ings, and harsh criticism of fundamentals 
can be absorbed without producing a kind 
of public hypochondria? 

The critical mood almost certainly cannot 
be turned just to the advantage of one po- 
litical party against the other, or turned to 
the advantage of any candidate of either 
party against another. The mood is, to some 
unknown extent, destructive of all our po- 
litical institutions. 

Its effects almost certainly cannot be con- 
fined to domestic affairs. The strains of costly 
foreign engagements are, in all truth, likely 
to continue for many years, And make no 
mistake about it, our foreign opponents are 
using their greatest skills and energies to 
turn our self-criticism against us. 

Therefore, whatever your personal politics, 
as citizens you cannot welcome the present 
deeply critical mood. 

Secondly, and on a much less vital level, 
the mood of national self-criticism can be 
turned directly against business. It was in the 
1930's and it can be again. 

Examples of the transition from a gen- 
eralized criticism to a concrete impact upon 
business are easy to find. Ralph Nader sym- 
bolized a familiar and possibly trite example. 
Even if one believes—as I do—that the auto 
industry should have given greater attention 
to the accident injury problem, one can legit- 
imately question the process by which the 
mood of some people was converted into a 
law for all people. 

In the 1950's several young intellectuals on 
the staff of Averell Harriman, then Governor 
of New York, developed position papers on 
the auto injury problem. Let one of them tell 
the story as he remembers it: 

“By the mid-1950’s it was becoming evi- 
dent that this overall (government approach 
to auto safety) problem could not persist. A 
matter of considerable public interest was in 
the hands of incompetents or worse. Some 
protest was inevitable, and it arose, in the 
natural course of events, among a small 
group of professional persons—lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, and public officials. Articles 
began to appear. Intellectuals were doing 
their work.” 

In 1961 he wrote: “It would not appear 
that the industry is particularly conscious of 
the fact, but the belief is well established 
among intellectually influential circles in the 
United States that the automobile manufac- 
turers are essentially indifferent, and some- 
times even opposed, to traffic safety meas- 
ures.‘ 

The young man joined the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration (he later took an academic po- 
sition). He spurred on the politicians, stimu- 
lated articles, encourage Nader—then a close 
associate—and amplified his criticisms 
through his many journalistic contacts. The 
result, we recall, was a flurry of newspaper 
discussion of Nader's book, the television 
drama of Robert Kennedy challenging Fred- 
eric Donner, and a piece of legislation passed 
in a remarkable hurry. 

There are informed people who believe that 
general public interest in the subject was 
actually very low at the time the bill was 
passed. 

One does not have to be a defender of the 
auto industry to suggest that the hastily en- 
acted auto safety legislation will take years 
to unscramble or even interpret properly. 
This was a classic case of a generalized criti- 
cism being transformed, through some very 
deft political footwork, into a law whose 
value honest men may question, a law which 
was unquestionably adverse to business, all 
with only a modest amount of direct public 
involvement. Other examples from other in- 
dustries will come to your minds. 


* Daniel P. Moynihan, “The War Against 
the Automobile,” The Public Interest, Spring 
1966. Emphasis added, 
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Professor Schumpeter, whom I quoted ear- 
lier, concluded that intellectuals would 
eventually destroy capitalism. He believed 
that intellectuals, who after all are heavily 
subsidized by the business system, would 
plant widespread public doubts about it. 
They would, he felt, criticize the workings 
and propriety of capitalism so much that the 
voters in western nations would eventually 
vote to replace the system. One does not have 
to accept all of his pessimistic theory to rec- 
ognize the great and growing long-run politi- 
cal power of intellectual criticism. 
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What can any of this have to do with busi- 
ness contributions to civic, educational, wel- 
fare, or charitable activities? My answer is 
very blunt: Because of these considerations 
and in its own long-range interest, business 
should redefine its thinking about contribu- 
tions. Contributions should.cease to have 
essentially a public relations motive. They 
should become explicit programs of vigorous 
strategic action for business—not merely 
individual actions for individual firms, but 
at times collective actions in response to 
those who challenge the business system in 
general. 

There are three key words here: vigorous, 
strategic, and action, By action, I mean that 
business should make certain that its own 
people are on the scene when the vital deci- 
sions are being made. This does not require 
that businessmen hold government jobs, for 
voluntary civic activities still exercise a great 
influence upon basic social changes. Contri- 
butions of money and executive time to them 
establish and maintain legitimate access to 
the people and institutions who make the 
decisions. Except for direct participation in 
politics itself, business has no better means 
of influencing the social forces and the 
criticisms we have discussed, 

The second key word is stratigic. This sug- 
gests that the day may be gone when 
corporations can afford to contribute large 
amounts to all charitable and welfare ac- 
tivities. It may now be necessary to focus 
much more closely on those few selected 
activities and organizations which have the 
closest relationships to vital social changes. 
My argument suggests that nowadays the 
most strategically important of them include 
education—especially at the college and uni- 
versity levels—welfare and charity as they 
influence the attitudes of youth, and race 
relations activities of all kinds. If I have 
correctly identified the more important fac- 
tors, then it may stand to reason that busi- 
ness should concentrate its efforts where 
they will count the most. 

The final key word is vigorous. This means 
that businessmen will have to stop avoiding 
controversy. They must themselves follow 
their money into some of the most angry and 
difficult problems the country faces. 

Let us be candid about it. Over the years 
business contributions have been quite bland, 
Businessmen have sought to give money to 
causes no one could criticize and have tried 
to do it in a way objectionable to no one. 
In the short run, and if the motive was pub- 
lic relations, this seemed to be good practice, 
for it could anger no potential customer. In 
the long run, however, avoiding controversy 
also avoided concrete results. Sometimes it 
meant that when the chips were down, the 
business representative was not present at 
the decisive meeting or, worse, that he re- 
mained silent. 

My own research in the 1950’s showed that, 
with a few notable exceptions, businessmen 
avoided race relations civic activities because 
they were called “too controversial”. If the 
subject was “too controversial” then, a dec- 
ade ago, what has it become now? I am 
convinced that business know-how and re- 
sources could have helped to prevent what 
has now become a crisis of sharply polarized 
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attitudes. What will race relations be in an- 
other ten years, especially if business exe- 
cutives do not study and deeply involve them- 
selves in the problem we all share? (Study 
and involvement will require much catching- 
up. Listening to a few Negro spokesmen— 
whether militant or moderate—or reading a 
few books will not suffice.) 

Another area in which businessmen should 
consider taking certain risks is higher edu- 
cation, For example, a contribution to a col- 
lege might just be accompanied by the mild 
question: What are the broad social, eco- 
nomic, and political consequences of what 
you are teaching? 

As a former professor, I can think of no 
single act better calculated to arouse a pro- 
fessor’s rage than to ask him if his work is 
good for the country. While it is barely pos- 
sible that some silent university president or 
a harried dean or two might secretly admit, 
in the privacy of a locked room, that it could 
be wise to evaluate what is being taught, the 
tenured professors would surely cry “aca- 
demic freedom” and a war of words would 
commence. (One can imagine the headlines 
in some other newspaper: “Detroit News 
Stifles Academic Freedom”, or “Publisher 
Urges Thought Control“.) 

But is this not astounding? Is it not re- 
markable that an activity as vital to the 
preservation of the nation as higher educa- 
tion should be regarded as almost the exclu- 
sive province of the educators? Can we imag- 
ine a lawyer saying that only he could define 
the substance of the law; that judges, legis- 
lators, or the public must stay away? Can we 
imagine a policeman saying that no civilian 
could question his personal interpretation 
of the criminal statutes? 

The professor has several legitimate an- 
swers. One is that while other people provide 
practical services, the scholar searches for 
truth, Only the scholar possesses the skills 
and standards required to test for the truth. 
Now this is doubtless correct when discon- 
firming a theory of physics, or identifying 
the authorship of a sonnet. But it would be 
nonsense—and probably a contradiction of 
his own political faith—for a political scien- 
tist to declare that he had a monopoly on 
political truth—or on how to discover it. 

Another professorial retort is that the 
scholar must not be harassed for expressing 
unpopular views. It is just here that the 
most difficult judgments must be made. 
Where is the proper boundary between what 
one man calls “harassment” but another 
man calls orderly consideration of the goals 
of higher education? Where is the proper 
balance to be struck between the scholar’s 
unquestioned need to speculate with im- 
punity and the nation’s need for some degree 
of moral and social cohesiveness? 

If we reconsider our own history, we recall 
that free public secondary education was 
really invented in the United States in order 
to solve a grave social problem of the 1800's. 
The problem was to teach masses of immi- 
grant children something of English, of ways 
to make a living, and of behavior appropriate 
to Americans. It was a case of designing 
education to achieve a purpose, then recruit- 
ing people to do the educating. Contrast this 
case with what we sometimes see today; we 
begin with college professors and design 
courses and curricula around their profes- 
sional, personal and—I must add—political 
interests. 

By now, you have surely gotten my point. 
It is very controversial for a citizen to ques- 
tion the substance of the higher education 
system for which he is partly paying. But 
does this make sense? Would it not be worth- 
while to accept the controversy once in a 
while? 

Corporate contributions to other activities 
could also be followed by tough questions, 
When the welfare agency distributes benefits, 
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does it stimulate or discourage job-seeking? 
How do we really know? Are the recipients 
actually being induced to adopt middle-class 
standards of behavior? But is this not partly 
our goal? Does the program for Negro youth 
provoke racist attitudes as it tries to build 
Negro pride? Is this necessary? There are 
many more questions to be asked. 

Like most Americans, business people have 
tended not only to avoid controversy but to 
defer to “experts”. In the matters we have 
considered, this has meant that they have 
often abandoned their own judgments in 
favor of those who appeared to possess su- 
perior technical knowledge. Thus, profes- 
sional welfare men, professional educators, 
professional civic workers, and professional 
community relations people have guided the 
substance of programs vital to all of us. 

Now a healthy respect for expertise is cer- 
tainly wise. Surely professional experts are 
best able to provide technical knowledge of 
technical matters. 

However, business deference to experts in 
social, economic, and political matters has 
sometimes gone beyond delegation to abdi- 
cation. At times businessmen defer to the 
experts when what is really needed is their 
own judgment, wisdom, prudence, or a gen- 
eral sense of purpose, direction and pro- 
priety. 

While it is probably true that only a chem- 
ist, for example, is qualified to predict what 
will happen when two reagents are mixed, it 
is manifestly not true that only an academic 
socialogist is qualified to express a preference 
about what should happen in a difficult so- 
cial problem. Quite the contrary, a strong 
case can be made that people best qualified 
to set goals for a community are the people 
most intimately involved in its daily practi- 
cal life. Obviously it would be arrogant non- 
sense to suggest that this group is composed 
solely of businessmen. It includes executives 
of all sorts: Politicians, government officials, 
trade union officers, interest group execu- 
tives, educational administrators, and many 
more. But it would be equal nonsense to 
accept the idea that somehow businessmen 
are not qualified to play a vital part in the 
question-asking and goal-setting process. 
They should not retreat from the controversy 
that really active participation and question- 
ing would produce. 

It is time to start asking the questions no 
one asks. It is time to stop assuming that 
someone else knows more about what is good 
for your community than you do. 
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We have seen that unequaled prosperity, 
huge college enrollments, growing respect 
for intellectuals, improvements for Negroes, 
and television have combined to produce a 
national mood of self-criticism. We have 
suggested that too much self-criticism can 
be injurious. We have implied that if the 
critics and their critscisms are put into 
proper perspective, and if enough time can 
elapse, men of good will can solve the prob- 
lems we face. 

At a time in our history when people seem 
closer to anger, more prone to disagree, and 
when they are more critical of each other 
than ever before, we need leadership at least 
as much as we need criticism. We need peo- 
ple who can calmly synthesize reasoned 
actions as much as we need analysts of 
theories. We need men who can do much 
more than take ideas apart; we need men 
who can get people together. 

Businessmen are not, of course, the only 
ones who fit this description. But they are 
among those who fit it. Human leadership 
remains one of the highest of the arts. The 
successful businessman surely knows some- 
thing of that art. There is much more he 
can do in our joint effort to build better 
communities and a better nation. 
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THE 1967 SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly received a letter from Prof. Helen M. 
Wallace, chairman of the division of 
maternal and child health at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley, com- 
menting on the provisions of H.R. 12080, 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967. 

I feel her comments deserve careful 
consideration for she is deeply interested 
and highly qualified in the public health 
field. In addition to her services at the 
university, Professor Wallace has served 
in administrative positions in local pro- 
grams for mothers and children in the 
New York City Health Department and 
for the U.S. Children’s Bureau. She has 
also been active in the American Public 
Health Association. 

Mr. Speaker, Professor Wallace both 
compliments and constructively criti- 
cizes this legislation. I commend her let- 
ter to our colleagues’ attention by insert- 
ing it in the Recorp at this point. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BERK- 
ELEY, SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Berkeley, Calif., September 26 1967. 
Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you in regard 
to some proposed federal legislation and some 
federal reorganization of services for mothers 
and children, 

My background is releyant to the com- 
ments in this letter. I am a certified special- 
ist in both Pediatrics and Public Health. I 
worked for twelve years in key administra- 
tive positions in local programs for mothers 
and children, including handicapped chil- 
dren, in the New York City Health Depart- 
ment. I have been the Chairman of the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine in a medical 
school in New York City. I was at one time 
on the staff of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
I have held elective and appointive positions 
in the American Public Health Association. 
and have served on advisory committees to 
programs in the federal government and to 
a number of voluntary agencies serving the 
handicapped. 

My specific comments for your considera- 
tion are as follows: 

1. H.R. 12080 has a number of desirable 
features in it 

(a) The provisions of additional funds for 
the extension and improvement of general 
health services for mothers and children. 

(b) The consolidating into a single pro- 
gram of the programs for Maternal and Child 
Health and Crippled Children, and the event- 
ual inclusion of Programs of Maternity and 
Infant Care, of Children and Youth, and for 
Dental Care. 

(c) The support of programs designed to 
recruit and train professional personnel, and 
subprofessional aides. 

(d) The support of programs of research in 
the field of Maternal and Child Health and 
to Crippled Children. Training of competent 
personnel to conduct such research is essen- 
tial. 

(e) The emphasis on training for produc- 
tive employment of adult family members 
receiving public assistance. 
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(f) The provision of day care for children 
of working mothers. 

H.R. 12080 does have several detrimental 
provisions or limitations in it, which need 
further consideration: 

1. The fact that it combines appropria- 
tions for maternal and child health and 
crippled childrens programs, while the recent 
reorganization within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare separates the 
administration of these programs. 

2. There is need to require that steps be 
taken to assure high quality care of children 
and youth under Title 19 programs. Our 
observations indicate that while the cost of 
Title 19 programs is likely to increase, there 
have been no safeguards developed to assure 
that the children and youth will receive the 
kinds and quality of services needed, such 
as has been provided in the past by the 
Crippled Children Programs under the Chil- 
drens Bureau. 

3. The restriction in the latest draft of 
H.R. 12080, placing a limitation on the pro- 
portion of children who can be included in 
AFDC (Aid To Families With Dependent 
Children) Programs, If we truly believe that 
children represent the future of our country, 
it is inconceivable that some of the children 
from the most deprived families requiring 
the most assistance will be intentionally pre- 
vented from securing it. 

The situation in regard to the reorganiza- 
tion of federal services for mothers and chil- 
dren is even more distressing. 

1. I believe that MCH (Maternal and Child 
Health) and CC (Crippled Childrens) Serv- 
ices are inseparable at the local level, where 
one delivers care to mothers and children. 
MCH and CC Services are intertwined to 
primary and secondary prevention, in pro- 
viding continuous health supervision to 
stimulate case finding of handicapped chil- 
dren and in providing continuous health 
supervision to provide long term care of 
handicapped children. Also, school health 
services provide health care to “well chil- 
dren”, children suspected of health problems, 
and handicapped children. To separate MCH 
and CC Services means the likelihood of 
fragmentation and some duplication. 

2. I believe at the federal level there is 
need for one strong centralized agency which 
will be the health and social agency for 
mothers and children, and will be the spokes- 
man for mothers and children of our coun- 
try. I believe that the reorganization will 
weaken rather than strengthen this. 

3. I believe that the reorganization at the 
federal level is practically impossible to im- 
plement at state and local levels. For ex- 
ample, in 34 States of our Country, CC 
(Crippled Childrens) Programs are located in 
and administered by State health depart- 
ments. In most of these, the State MCH Di- 
rector is also the State CC Director. How 
can one possibly anticipate a smooth func- 
tioning of state and local programs, under 
this proposed reorganization? 

I understand that these questions and 
issues have evoked a large number of reac- 
tions and responses from all parts of our 
country. Based on this, it would appear that 
much more thought, deliberation, and study 
of these and other aspects are strongly indi- 
cated before any further decisions are made. 
If I can be of any service in regard to this, 
please feel free to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN M. WaLLAck, M.D., 
Professor and Chairman, Division of 
Material and Civil Health. 


ARAB NATICNS COMMITTING 
ATROCITIES AGAINST JEWS 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
the chiefs of the Arab nations complain 
piteously of the fate that has befallen 
them as a consequence of their own ag- 
gression, they are themselves committing 
atrocities against mankind, the likes of 
which the world has not seen since the 
days of Nazi Germany. The Arabs are 
taking out their frustrations against the 
Jewish minorities that live in their own 
countries. The victims are Jews who had 
absolutely nothing to do with the recent 
Arab-Israel war. I feel that our own Gov- 
ernment has given insufficient attention 
to this inhuman behavior, In an effort 
to be fair to all the parties in the recent 
war, our Government has somehow seen 
fit to pay no attention to the atrocities 
committed by one of the parties. 

I am inserting into the Recorp a report 
of the statement from the Chief Rab- 
binate of Israel which describes this bru- 
tality, and I implore our Government to 
come to the aid of these innocent Jews, 
so that they may once again live in 
peace, 

The Chief Rabbinate of Israel appealed 
today “to the conscience of all mankind” 
to demand an end to “the the reign of black 
terror” that has been unleashed against the 
Jews in several Arab countries and for which 
the governments of those countries are held 
directly responsible. 

The appeal, signed by Chief Rabbi Isser 
Untermann, will be distributed to thousands 
of churchmen, public figures and heads of 
humanitarian agencies. It details the “daily 
torture, beatings and humiliations” suf- 
fered by Jewish citizens of the Arab coun- 
tries, often at the hands of former Nazis. 

“All Jewish men in Egypt have been im- 
prisoned, including the seriously ill,” the 
Chief Rabbinate declared. “In Cairo harsh 
restrictions have been imposed upon Jews 
who have not been imprisoned. Those that 
are imprisoned have had their hands and 
ribs broken, their hair shaven and their eye- 
brows pulled out. In some cases they are in 
the custody of ex-Nazis who have found a 
haven in Egypt. 

“Synagogues have been seized and prayers 
proscribed. The Chief Rabbi of Alexandria is 
in prison and Cairo’s Chief Rabbi is under 
house arrest as is the president of the 
Ashkenazi Jewish community. In Syria, 
Jewish quarters have been attacked by mobs 
and a curfew has been imposed on the 
ghettos which are threatened with starva- 
tion. Damascus Jews have been thrown out of 
their homes which have been given to Pales- 
tinians. In Iraq, dozens of Jews have been 
arrested on trumped up charges of spying for 
Israel and police have extorted money from 
Jews. The secret police has begun to threaten 
Jews with expropriating and murder.” 

The severe loss of life, liberty and property 
sustained by Jews,” the Chief Rabbinate’s 
statement continued, “are the direct result 
of governmental responsibility. Attempts by 
international agencies to halt or a least mod- 
ify the reign of terror have been contemp- 
tuously rebuffed by the Arab governments 
concerned, Therefore,” the Chief Rabbinate 
stated, “we direct this passionate appeal 
from Jerusalem to the conscience of all man- 
kind to raise its voice and demand instant 
action to stamp out this inhuman, cruel and 
uncivilized wave of oppression directed 
against our people by governments that give 
lip-service to the United Nations Charter.” 
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THE FREEZING OF MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AND CIVILIAN CONSTRUCTION 
AWARDS BY DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
actions by the Department of Defense 
which froze military construction con- 
tracts and the order from the Secretary 
of the Army which froze civilian con- 
struction awards affects every Member 
of this distinguished body. 

For that reason, I would like to pre- 
sent in detail the facts which I brought 
out at a press conference on Wednesday, 
October 11, relative to this issue. 

I called the press conference as a re- 
sult of the colloquy which occurred be- 
tween Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara and me when he testified be- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee last Tuesday to explain why these 
contracts have been frozen. 

I insert here in the Recorp the con- 
tent of my press conference which will 
speak for itself, beginning with my state- 
ment: 

OCTOBER 11, 1967. 


STATEMENT OF F. EDWARD HÉBERT, DEMOCRAT 
OF LOUISIANA 


Ladies and Gentlemen; Yesterday, during 
the appearance of Secretary McNamara be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee, I 
engaged in a colloquy with the Secretary in 
which I stated that the Secretary “by a de- 
vious approach, gave instructions to the 
Corps of Engineers relating to civil works 
projects.” (P. 24) 

These instructions resulted in the suspen- 
sion until further notice of all contract 
awards on new civil works construction. 

Secretary McNamara flatly contradicted 
my statement and challenged me to present 
any evidence which would support my 
allegation, 

Secretary McNamara disclaimed any knowl- 
edge whatsoever of the suspension order on 
the public works program by saying— 1 
don’t have the authority to take such action. 
I am not responsible for it.” 

The Secretary further stated that the field 
of civil works not only lies outside his area 
of responsibility but is one “entirely outside 
of my field, under law. . I have no legal 
responsibility for it and no knowledge and 
experience with respect to it.” “In the seven 
years I have never discussed the civil func- 
tions with any Secretary of the Army... . 
The law is very clear. The Secretary of De- 
fense has no responsibility in that area, I 
pay no attention to it.” 

In short, the Secretary of Defense dis- 
claimed any legal responsibility in this area 
and therefore maintained that he was totally 
unaware of this action by the Secretary of 
the Army and said— 

“The first I knew of action in that field 
was when I read it in the newspaper.” 

Now, I wish to point out why I reached 
what I consider an all together “reasonable 
conclusion” that the Secretary of Defense 
was a party to this public works action, 

(a) Contrary to the categorical statements 
of Secretary McNamara, he is not precluded 
by law from jurisdiction over the civil func- 
tions of the Secretary of the Army. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, quite the contrary is true. In 
that connection, I would like to read a legal 
opinion relative to the power and authority 
of the Secretary of Defense: 


“NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947 


“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
“Washington, D.C., March 27, 1953. 


“Legal opinion re the power and authority 
of the Secretary of Defense 


“At your request, we have considered the 
scope, quality and degree of the power and 
authority of the Secretary of Defense with 
respect to all officers, organizations and 
agencies of the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding the respective Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and all other officials, officers and personnel 
of the Department as a whole and of all con- 
stituent parts thereof. 

“We have examined all pertinent statutes, 
the legislative hearings, debates and 
leading up to the enactment of the National 
Security Act and to the subsequent amend- 
ments thereof, basic documents in the de- 
lineation of responsibilities within the 
Department, such as the Key West and New- 
port papers, numerous studies, opinions, re- 
ports and commentaries on the subject 
matter and various views on the operation 
of the Department by individuals familiar 
therewith, including the letter to the Presi- 
dent by Secretary Lovett of November 18, 
1952. 

“Conclusion 


“In our opinion, the Secretary of Defense 
now has by statute full and complete au- 
thority, subject only to the President and 
certain specific restrictions subsequently 
herein listed, over the Department of De- 
fense, all its agencies, subdivisions, and 
personnel. To make this statement perfectly 
plain, there are no separately administered 
preserves in the Department of Defense. The 
Secretaries of the military departments, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, all officers and agencies 
and all other personnel of the Department 
are ‘under’ the Secretary of Defense. Congress 
has delegated to the Secretary of Defense 
not only all the authority and power nor- 
mally given the head of an executive depart- 
ment, but Congress has, in addition, ex- 
pressly given the Secretary of Defense even 
greater power when it made the Secretary 
of Defense ‘the principal Assistant to the 
President in all matters relating to the De- 
partment of Defense.’ 

“To repeat, subject to the President and 
certain express prohibitions against spe- 
cifically described actions on the part of the 
Secretary as contained in the National Se- 
curity Act, as amended, the power and 
authority of the Secretary of Defense is com- 
plete and supreme. It blankets all agencies 
and all organizations within the Depart- 
ment; it is superior to the power of all other 
Officers thereof; it extends to all affairs and 
all activities of the Department; and all other 
authorities and responsibilities must be exer- 
cised in consonance therewith. 


“Discussion 


“It is always possible for individuals who 
do not agree with the purposes and intent 
of a statute to engage in semantic sophistry 
and to try to squeeze unintended meanings 
out of words. Many have done so in connec- 
tion with the power and authority of the 
Secretary of Defense, Statutory interpreta- 
tion is not an esoteric pursuit reserved for 
word-splitters, It is not a game of words, It 
involves nothing more than a tfor- 
ward and direct effort to ascertain the intent 
of the lawmakers, With respect to the Na- 
tional Security Act, the congressional intent 
is clear and unmistakable. Nothing more is 
necessary. 

“Since this congressional intent is clear, 
word splitting should be stopped. It is most 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to write law so 
as to preclude the possibility of some indi- 
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vidual bent upon intellectual gymnastics 
from raising some semantic argument. The 
courts have repeatedly disregarded that ap- 
proach and sought the statutory intent. 

“The National Security Act clearly estab- 
lishes and determines that the power of the 
Secretary of Defense is of the highest order 
of magnitude in the Department of Defense. 
The law does this in such manner and with 
such finality as to eliminate any reasonable 
doubt. The statute accomplishes this in three 
ways. 

“First, the law designates the Secretary of 
Defense as the ‘head of an executive depart- 
ment of the Government.’ This phrase ‘head 
of an executive department of the Govern- 
ment’ was not a chance expression. It is a 
phrase of ‘legal art,’ Since July 28, 1789, this 
terminology has always been used by Con- 
gress in the statutes defining the responsi- 
bility and authority of the chief officer of 
each executive department. The phrase ‘head 
of an executive department of the Govern- 
ment’ describes the highest order of author- 
ity and responsibility in an executive depart- 
ment. In the vernacular, this phrase means 
‘boss,’ For instance, the complete authority 
of the Attorney General of the United States 
over the Department of Justice depends on 
this phrase alone. 

“This phrase ‘head of the department’ car- 
ries with it in tradition and in law certain 
well-recognized connotations, By custom and 
by usage the ‘head of the executive depart- 
ment’ is a member of the Cabinet of the 
President, and as such, is the officer of the 
department most closely associated with the 
source of supreme power. In law, the ‘head 
of the executive department,’ is the one, 
among all officers in the entire establishment, 
who may prescribe regulations for the gov- 
ernance of the whole department. The basic 
statute of 1789 provides that the ‘head of 
the department’ (and this refers to all de- 
partments) has the power to: ‘prescribe reg- 
ulations for the government of the depart- 
ment, the conduct of its officers and clerks, 
the distribution and performance of its busi- 
ness, and the custody, use and preservation 
of the records, papers, and property apper- 
taining to it.’ 

“Such regulations, when not contrary to a 
specific prohibition of law, of themselves 
have the force and effect of law. Therefore, 
the regulations of the head of the depart- 
ment legally bind under oath all officers and 
employees of the department of whatsoever 
authority, rank, or station. This right to 
govern the department appertains to no 
other officer save the one designated as the 
‘head.’ In the Department of Defense only 
the Secretary of Defense by law is ‘the head 
thereof’ and has the general right to govern 
the Department of Defense. 

“Second, the National Security Act, as 
amended, specifically states that the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall have ‘direction, author- 
ity and control over the Department of De- 
fense.’ Originally, the statute contained the 
word ‘general’ in front of these three words 
of command. In the period 1947-49, this word 
‘general’ was seized upon by some to argue 
that the drafters of the statute had intended 
to limit the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense. Such argument was obviously with- 
out substance, but to make their intent 
doubly clear, Congress in 1949 struck out 
the word ‘general.’ The words ‘direction, 
authority and control’ are clear enough by 
themselves, but to make doubt impossible, 
Chairman Vinson, of the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, stated in the congressional 
debates as follows: 

„This sentence giving the Secretary di- 
rection, authority and control is the heart 
of this legislation. * * * In order that there 
can be no doubt as to what direction, au- 
thority and control mean, I want to give you 
their meaning. 

“Direction means the act of governing, 
management, superintends. 
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Authority means legal power; a right to 
command; the right and power of a public 
Officer to require obedience to his order law- 
fully issued in the scope of his public duties. 

Control means power or authority to 
manage, to direct, superintend, regulate, di- 
rect, govern, administer, or oversee. 

So under this law the Secretary of De- 
fense is to have clear-cut authority to run 
the Department of Defense.’ 

“After such legislative history, can any- 
one honestly doubt the congressional intent? 
If the Secretary of Defense has the power 
to ‘govern, manage and superintend’; if he 
has the ‘legal power to command and to re- 
quire obedience to his lawful commands’; 
if he has the power to ‘regulate, to admin- 
ister and to oversee’; and if this power is 
specifically by its terms extended through- 
out the Department of Defense, as it is, then, 
the Secretary of Defense has supreme author- 
ity in the Department of Defense and his 
power is of the highest order of magnitude 
therein. 

“Third, Congress in the National Security 
Act made the Secretary of Defense ‘the prin- 
cipal assistant to the President in all mat- 
ters relating to the Department of Defense.’ 
These are words of potent authority, for, the 
President under the Constitution is the 
Commander in Chief. And, the Secretary of 
Defense is thus made the Commander in 
Chief's deputy in all matters relating to the 
Department. The legislative history of this 
provision also shows beyond the possibility 
of challenge that Congress was well aware 
of the distinctive constitutional command 
relationships between the President and cer- 
tain officers in the Department of Defense. 
Under this power, then, the Secretary of De- 
fense is the highest military officer of the 
Department. 

“The fact that statutes have been passed 
subsequent to the 1949 amendments to the 
National Security Act which statutes con- 
fer specific auhorities on a Secretary of a 
particular military department or other sub- 
ordinate officer of the Department does not 
detract from the supreme authority of the 
Secretary of Defense. Once supreme author- 
ity is established it need not be repeatedly 
mentioned. On the contrary, it would require 
a most specific and emphatic statement to 
restrict or detract from the supreme author- 
ity conferred on the Secretary of Defense 
In the basic statute, the National Security 
Act, as amended. 

“Limitations on the supreme power of the 
Secretary of Defense are few and are spe- 
cifically cataloged in the National Security 
Act. They are— 

“(1) The Secretary of Defense may not 
exercise his power so as to transfer, reassign, 
abolish, or consolidate the combatant func- 
tions of the military services. The scope and 
definition of what is meant by ‘combatant 
function’ are carefully spelled out in the law. 
Congress did not intend that such scope be 
enlarged or diminished by reading into the 
statute what is not specifically there. 

2) The Secretary of Defense may not in- 
directly accomplish what is directly for- 
bidden in the first paragraph by either: 

„(a) detailing or assigning personnel, or 

“(b) directing the expenditure of funds. 

“(3) The Secretary of Defense cannot 
merge the three military departments or de- 
prive the Secretaries of those departments of 
their legal right to administer their organiza- 
tions, subject to his power and authority. 

“This prohibition is reinforced by the 
affirmative provision that ‘the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be 
separately administered by their respective 
Secretaries under the direction, authority 
and control of the Secretary of Defense.’ The 
argument that the words ‘separately admin- 
istered’ detract from the ‘direction, author- 
ity, and control’ of the Secretary of Defense 
is without substance on its face and 
obviously is contrary to congressional intent. 
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‘Separately administered’ simply means that 
the Secretary of Defense cannot exercise his 
supreme power so as to destroy the separate 
entities of the three military departments, or 
deny them the right to operate in the spheres 
assigned to them by the law, or deprive their 
respective Secretaries of their top administra- 
tive position over their respective depart- 
ments. 

“(4) The Secretary of Defense cannot use 
his legal power to establish a single com- 
mander of all the Armed Forces; an operating 
military supreme command over the Armed 
Forces; or a supreme Armed Forces general 
staff. This prohibition on the exercise of the 
Secretary's power and authority is expressed 
in two places in the National Security Act. 
It is provided for in the preamble to the 
statute and in a phrase to the effect that the 
Secretary may not ‘establish a military staff.’ 

“The legislative history of the statute 
shows unmistakably that the prohibition ‘he 
shall not establish a military staff’ was never 
intended by the Congress to operate as a 
limitation on the power of the Secretary of 
Defense to establish in his own office such 
staff units or agencies as he felt might be 
necessary to assist him in carrying out any 
responsibilities to him under law. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has full power, expressly 
granted in the law, to set up such units and 
to staff them with either civilian or military 
personnel as he chooses. Everyone familiar 
with the background and legislative history 
of the National Security Act knows just what 
Congress meant by the term ‘military staff.’ 
The general staff type of military control, as 
it existed in Germany, has been explained, 
defined, and attacked in Congress often 
enough. That form of military staff is com- 
pletely different from the employment by 
the Secretary of assistants, either as indi- 
viduals or grouped into organized units, to 
advise and assist him. There is no limitation 
upon the type of problem or subject matter 
which the Secretary may assign to such as- 
sistants or units. Such problems, in the Sec- 
retary's discretion, may involve engineering, 
standardization, weapons evaluation, pro- 
gram review, physical audits and inspections, 
or whatever else the Secretary may choose. 

5) The Secretary of Defense may not 
transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate a 
specific function assigned by the National 
Security Act or some other law to another 
Officer or organizational segment of the De- 
partment, unless he first reports his intended 
action to the Armed Services Committees of 
the Congress. It should be noted that only 
a report, not prior approval, is required. 

“This language clearly presupposes that 
the Secretary of Defense, as head of the De- 
partment of Defense, has the authority to 
transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate 
functions within the Department, as long as 
the Secretary does not violate one of the 
above specified limitations upon his general 
power. 

“(6) The following provision of the law is 
not really a limitation on the power of the 
Secretary of Defense, namely the provision 
that nothing in the statute shall be con- 
strued: ‘to prevent a Secretary of a military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from presenting to the Congress, on 
his own initiative, after first so informing 
the Secretary of Defense, any recommenda- 
tion relating to the Department of Defense 
that he may deem proper. 

“This provision needs no further elabora- 
tion. 

“The six foregoing limitations are all the 
specific restrictions placed upon the supreme 
power of the Secretary of Defense to exercise 
full and complete control over the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

“There remains for discussion only one 
further question, Does the fact that various 
laws, some passed after the enactment of the 
National Security Act, vest specific statutory 
authorities in subordinate officers of the 
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Department in any way impair the supreme 
authority of the Secretary of Defense. 

“These laws vesting specific statutory au- 
thorities in subordinate officers of the De- 
partment in no way impair the supreme 
authority of the Secretary over the Depart- 
ment. This is true irrespective of the time of 
passage of such laws. 

“General provisions of supreme authority 
do not have to be repeated. As each executive 
department of the Federal Government has 
its own statutory head, its own internal ad- 
ministrative command structure, its sep- 
arate statutory authorities, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities and its individual traditions, 
customs, and usages, so also has the Depart- 
ment of Defense been cut from the same 
cloth. Presidential executive power flows 
over the separate independent departments 
and establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is superior to, yet permeates the 
whole. So also the executive authority, di- 
rection, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense flows over the agencies and organi- 
zations of the Department of Defense. No 
one at this date in our constitutional history 
would seriously advance the argument that 
because specific laws vest particular duties 
and responsibilities in the heads of execu- 
tive departments, therefore the President 
does not have and cannot exercise supreme 
executive power over the entire fabric. The 
power of the Secretary of Defense is in the 
same relative position. 

“In the study of the theory of executive 
power in the Government, it is quite normal 
and customary to find that powers of differ- 
ent magnitude are frequently exercised in 
the same area at the same time. This is true 
even though the power of one order of mag- 
nitude is derived from a specific law, 
whereas the power of the higher order of 
magnitude relies upon the words of general 
import or even upon the structure of the 

tion itself. There is nothing inher- 

ently strange, alien, or difficult in the con- 
cept of orders of magnitude in executive 
power in the Federal Government. Such 
orders do not mutually exclude each other 
nor do they operate in specific corners or 
tiny segments. They operate together. The 
higher order, however, when it is exercised 
in a given area, is supreme and overrides 
the lower order. Insofar as the power of the 
of Defense is concerned, there is 

no legal significance in the fact that various 
laws have been enacted from time to time 
vesting specific authorities in subordinate 
officers of the Department. The time of 
passage of these laws is of no importance. 

“Summary 

“To summarize, we are of the opinion that 
the National Security Act, as amended, 
grants to the Secretary of Defense supreme 
power and authority to run the affairs of 
the Department of Defense and all its or- 
ganizations and agencies. We believe that 
the power of the Secretary of Defense ex- 
tends to all matters arising in the Depart- 
ment of whatsoever kind or nature; that the 
statute provides that the power and author- 
ity of the Secretary are superior to the au- 
thorities posesssed by any other official, offi- 
cer, or member of the Department; that the 
Secretary’s power in the Department is the 
superior power inrrespective of when or how 
any other individual’s power was derived. 
The limitations on the exercise of the Sec- 
retary’s power are only six and they are spe- 
cifically defined. These limitations have been 
discussed in detail herein. We do not believe 
they were intended by the Congress to go 
beyond what we have outlined, 

“H. STRUVE HENSEL, 
“Counsel for the Committee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Organization, 
“ROGER KENT 


“General Counsel, 
“FRANE X. BROWN, 
“Assistant General Counsel (Departmen- 
tal Programs) .” 
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(b) The Secretary of Defense himself had 
previously acknowledged the existence of his 
responsibilities in this area by specifically 
delegating to the Secretary of the Army the 
“civil functions activities of the Corps of 
Engineers.” 

I will now read the Secretary's memoran- 
dum dated May 9, 1961: 


“THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
“Washington, D.C., May 9, 1961. 
“Memorandum for: Secretary of the Army. 
“Subject: Delegation of Authority for Ad- 
ministration of Civil Functions Activi- 
ties, Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army. 

“Pursuant to the authority vested in the 
Secretary of Defense by Section 202(f) of 
the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, and Section 5 of Reorganization 
Plan No. 6 of 1953, the authorities and 
functions vested in the Secretary of De- 
fense by law, including Title IV, National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, relating to 
the Civil Functions Activities of the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, are 
hereby delegated to the Secretary of the 
Army. 

“ROBERT S. McNamara.” 

(c) The news release to the Press an- 
nouncing the action of the Secretary of the 
Army suspending civil works construction 
was issued through the Department of De- 
Tense. 

I now present this release: 


“OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OFP DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS), 
“Washington, D.C., October 5, 1967. 


“NEWS RELEASE 


“The following information concerns U.S. 
Army Engineers Civil Works functions only. 

“At the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army, the Chief of Engineers has directed all 
Division Engineers to suspend advertising 
and award of all new civil works construction 
until further notice, 

“The order is effective immediately. 

“Bids will not be opened until further no- 
tice on work which already has been adver- 
tised. Where bids have been opened, con- 
tractors will be asked to extend acceptance 
dates until October 23. New commitments in 
civil works research and development and 
new civil works hiring also will be suspended, 

“The suspension does not affect operation 
and maintenance. 

“No dollar figures or lists of locations 
affected are available immediately.” 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, I think you will agree with 
me that any reasonable man would conclude 
that the Secretary of the Army would cer- 
tainly apprise the Secretary of Defense of a 
pending action of this magnitude since it is 
clear that the Secretary of Defense, regard- 
less of his delegation of authority, continues 
to have ultimate responsibility and concern 
with this subject matter. 

In short, the Secretary of Defense can dis- 
claim any knowledge of this action, but he 
certainly can not disclaim responsibility for 
it. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Patten] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of this 
body an editorial which appeared in the 
Trenton Sunday Times Advertiser, ex- 
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pressing the reaction of that newspaper 
to a recent action of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. I think Members of 
this body should be aware that in the 
northeast corridor there is a great con- 
cern about the improvement of ground 
transportation and the need for the Fed- 
eral Government to support research and 
development to find new solutions for its 
improvement. 


STRANGE “ECONOMIZING” 


The cries for economy in Congress take on 
an ironic sound in the aftermath of the Sen- 
ate’s action approving $142 million to sub- 
sidize the development of a supersonic 
transport plane. Earlier the House, where the 
budget-cutters are even more vociferous, had 
approved the same sum, 

The SST, in the words of one of its critics, 
Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, D-N.Y., will permit 
“one percent of our population to get to 
Paris in four hours instead of six.” And the 
sonic boom it will create will probably limit 
its use to over-water routes exclusively. Nev- 
ertheless, Boeing Aircraft, the plane's devel- 
oper, wants it; a host of potential subcon- 
tractors want it; the airlines want it; and the 
Johnson administration and Congress persist 
in pouring money into it. 

The same bill included funds for a far 
more significant—and far less costly—pro- 
gram than the SST. This is the high-speed 
ground transportation research program, 
which seeks to find ways of moving large 
numbers of people swiftly and efficiently on 
the surface, thereby helping relieve the urban 
areas of the growing congestion of auto traf- 
fic below and commercial air traffic overhead. 
To the Senate's credit, it voted to restore all 
but $1.7 million of the $8.3 million slashed 
from this program by the House, although it 
is too bad the Senate could not bring itself 
to fully fund the intriguing auto-train dem- 
onstration project. 

A share of the credit for the Senate’s ac- 
tion goes to New Jersey Transportation Com- 
missioner David J. Goldberg, who delivered 
a personal plea for the fund restoration be- 
fore a Senate appropriations subcommittee. 
It is important now that, in the House-Sen- 
ate conference on the appropriations bill, 
the Senate conferees insist on retaining the 
ground-transit funds. To cut them—while 
retaining the $142 million for the SST— 
would constitute an incredible botching of 
priorities, 


SHE GIVES POVERTY RACKET A 
MORE SUNNY VISTA 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a truly 
heartening and revealing story about a 
VISTA project in the Nashville, Tenn., 
area appeared in the Minneapolis Star 
on October 12, and I would like to share 
it with my distinguished colleagues. One 
of the young VISTA volunteers discussed 
in the article is Miss Joyce Hewitt, of 
Walnut Grove, Minn. As described by the 
Star’s editorial editor, George L. Peter- 
son, Miss Hewitt—know as “Sunny” to 
her poverty neighborhood friends—is 
making a meaningful personal contribu- 
tion to success in the war on poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that many of my 
colleagues, including those who harbor 
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the notion that antipoverty projects 
contribute to violence, will take the 
trouble to read Mr. Peterson’s excellent 
article, which I insert at this point in 
the RECORD: 


Sue Gives POVERTY POCKET A More SUNNY 
VISTA 
(By George L. Peterson) 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—When the Vista girl 
from Minnesota, clad in a yellow outfit and 
usual bright smile, rode her Honda to her as- 
signment in a poor Negro suburb last spring 
the young folks asked her name. 

“Joyce Hewitt,” she announced. 

“It don’t fit,” one said, and all agreed. Let’s 
call her Sunny.” 

That not only fit—it stuck. So Sunny she 
is to 123 admiring Negro families in a pocket 
of poverty called Providence, just outside 
Nashville. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Hewitt of rural Walnut Grove, Minn., in- 
terrupted her education at the University of 
Minnesota (psychology and pre-med) to join 
VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America), 
domestic counterpart of the Peace Corps. She 
was sent to Atlanta, Ga. for indoctrination, 
then on to Nashville. 

Soon she was joined in her Providence 
project by Linda Robinson, a medical secre- 
tary on a year’s leave from her Philadelphia 
job with Scott Paper Co. Commuting from 
Nashville proved a time-consuming chore, so 
they moved into half of a double bungalow 
on Alice Road, a rocky path up a steep hill 
bordered by shacks where women sit on the 
porch and look into space. 

What are the white girls doing in Provi- 
dence? Teaching people to read and write for 
one thing. Mr. Gray, at age 76, could do 
neither. Sunny started tutoring him this 
summer and now he can make out simple 
words in his Bible, and write laboriously, “I 
love Jesus.” 

The girls prod youngsters—prone to tru- 
ancy from inadequate neighborhood 
schools—to catch up with their classmates. 
Particularly ill-equipped are some of the Ne- 
gro children thrust suddenly into integrated 
schools, 

Most exciting undertaking for the entire 
community is a recreational center for which 
the cement blocks and other materials al- 
ready have been gathered. Construction is 
scheduled for next month, mostly with do- 
nated labor, and then the activities now 
crowded into the girls’ apartment will have 
permanent shelter. 

Providence startled and warmed me when 
I spent a day with Sunny and Linda. Of 
the 123 families, about half have no visible 
fathers. Yet children abound—up to a dozen 
per house. Almost no one is on relief. Mothers 
and older girls work as domestics at $6 a day. 
The men are laborers mostly, some skilled 
in the building trades. A few sell produce 
on the highway that cuts through the 
settlement. 

Only a couple of the dwellings boast in- 
door plumbing, and one of these belongs to 
George Davis. He obviously could afford to 
live elsewhere but he likes the camaraderie 
and the rough yet attractive terrain of 
Providence. He and Sunny and Linda have 
revived the Providence Progressive Civic 
Club, which long had planned for the recrea- 
tional center, then ran out of steam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis were holding a fish 
fry to raise funds for the center. Never have 
I eaten better prepared food—a big slab of 
fish, hush puppies, French fried potatoes, 
cole slaw. Price: 65 cents. Davis and the girls 
figured they had in hand about $400 of the 
$1,500 cash needed for the wiring, plumbing 
and other items for the new building. 

Somebody in Nashville suggested that fed- 
eral funds could be found for the structure. 
“Nothing doing,” said the club officials. The 
people of Providence want a stake in the 
center. “Then we'll be more likely to keep 
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things going when Sunny and Linda leave,” 
Davis explained. 

The girls are gathering books for the 
center. The Nashville Metropolitan Action 
Committee, sponsors of Sunny and Linda, 
will provide various programs there. “We'll 
need a birth control clinic,” Davis told me. 

That's apparent. The illegitimacy rate must 
be close to 50 per cent. The great fear of 
high school girls, and of many of the older 
women, is pregnancy. 

Yet for all the promiscuity, Providence 
is a conservative, church-going community. 
Sunny and Linda were accepted wholeheart- 
edly once they proved they had no connection 
with any Black Power movement, for above 
all else Providence wants peace. The place 
is a strange combination of pride and poverty, 
of hospitality and ignorance, of laughter and 
tears. 

Do Sunny and Linda feel safe in this 
environment? they frequently are asked. 
“Never felt so well protected,” they answer, 
almost in unison. 

Men in the neighborhood have pledged 
guardianship. The only hint of trouble came 
when some white youths drove up tortuous 
Alice Road looking for “those Vista girls.” 
The Negro youths soon edged them out of 
Providence, peacefully but firmly. 

Sunny and Linda’s main concern is the 
eventual day they must leave Providence, 
for the ties are strong. After only a day, I 
could share their sense of attachment. 


THE DICKEY-LINCOLN POWER- 
PLANT: A CLARIFICATION 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Gramo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to supplement recent newspaper ac- 
counts regarding the inability of the 
House and Senate conferees on the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill for 1968 to 
agree on the wisdom of appropriating 
final, preliminary funds for the Dickey- 
Lincoln School public power project in 
Maine. I would like to make two points 
clear. 

First, while it is true that the site of 
the proposed Dickey-Lincoln powerplant 
is in northernmost Maine, this proposed 
powerplant is viewed as a southern New 
England project for the reason that it 
would be built to serve the three southern 
New England States of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 

Second, while it is true that the House 
has refused to authorize or to appropri- 
ate funds for Dickey-Lincoln on the 
ground that it would provide no redeem- 
ing water resource development benefit 
to compensate for its inordinate cost and 
continuing tax loss, I and others have 
consistently opposed Dickey-Lincoln on 
the ground that it would provide these 
three southern New England States with 
high-cost power. 

Mr. Speaker, in September 1965, when 
this House rejected the Dickey-Lincoln 
authorization by record vote of 207 to 
185, I voted against it because the Fed- 
eral agencies’ figures then showed that 
the cost of Dickey-Lincoln’s output de- 
livered wholesale to utility systems in 
Connecticut would be not less than 1.4 
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cents per kilowatt-hour. Mr. Speaker, in 
1965 the cost of power delivered whole- 
sale to purchaser systems in Connecticut, 
including tax costs, was 0.88 cent per 
kilowatt-hour. 

In July 1967, when this House rejected 
the final Dickey-Lincoln planning ap- 
propriation by record vote of 233 to 169, 
I voted against it because the findings of 
our own, independent, committee experts 
showed that, if built, the cost of Dickey- 
Lincoln’s output delivered wholesale to 
utility systems in Connecticut would be 
not less than 1.7 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Mr, Speaker, due to rate reductions ef- 
fected by private industry in Connecticut 
since 1965, today the cost of power de- 
livered wholesale to purchaser systems 
in Connecticut is less than 0.88 cent per 
kilowatt-hour. It is scheduled to decline 
even further in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to add one 
final point. Many of my constituents are 
indignant at the prospect of having to 
pay increased taxes to meet the mount- 
ing cost of Government and to minimize 
the inflationary impact of a $29 billion 
Federal deficit. I would like to take this 
occasion to emphasize that I will never 
willingly vote to require my constituents 
to pay increased taxes to be used to fi- 
nance an economically foolish under- 
taking costing well over a third-of-a- 
billion taxpayer dollars which would pro- 
vide them with high-cost power. I shall 
continue to oppose the Dickey-Lincoln 
powerplant on this as well as on the 
other grounds indicated. 


SECRETARY RUSK’S NEWS 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr, ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in a press 
conference last week, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk provided a brilliant summa- 
tion of American policy in Vietnam that 
answers many of the criticisms and 
questions directed toward the adminis- 
tration on this urgent matter. 

I would hope that those who have been 
clamoring for quick solutions to this war, 
or who have been skeptical of the admin- 
istration’s sincerity in trying to obtain a 
peaceful solution, will carefully read the 
Secretary’s statement of last Thursday. 

I hope also that those who have been 
calling for a bombing pause will consider 
the Secretary’s answer that: 

When people talk about a pause in the 
bombing, they should know that Hanoi calls 
a pause “an ultimatum.” 


I think the Secretary’s statement 
should go a long way toward clarifying 
the real issues involved in the American 
presence in Vietnam. His statement 
should satisfy most reasonable Ameri- 
cans that the United States is conducting 
a responsible policy aimed at protecting 
South Vietnam from aggression, while 
pursuing every possible avenue toward a 
peaceful and honorable settlement. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNS SMALL 
BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
in a White House ceremony, President 
Johnson signed into law the Small Busi- 
ness Act Amendments of 1967. 

In remarks at this signing, the Pres- 
ident had some profound words about 
the need for his tax surcharge proposal. 
Mr. Johnson emphasized that to the 
businessman a soaring interest rate is 
public enemy No. 1.” 

He rightly noted that it is the busi- 
nessman who feels high interest rates 
first, hardest and longest. 

And while acknowledging that no busi- 
nessman welcomes a tax increase and 
that no President relishes proposing one, 
the President suggested that: 

Most businessmen would rather pay a little 
more in taxes than expose themselves to the 
uncertain and uneven effects of tight money 
and spiraling interest rates. 


The President reminded us all that his 
tax measure will provide the restraint 
our economy needs in a fair and equi- 
table way. It will permit businesses, large 
and small, to get the credit they need to 
continue to grow and prosper.” 

And he concluded: 


I remind the Congress and the country 
that the greatest service the Congress can 
now perform for American business, in my 
judgment, is to enact that legislation 
promptly before it is too late. 


Under unanimous consent I insert the 
full text of the President’s remarks: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON SIGNING 
S. 1862, SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS 
oF 1967 
America itself began as a small business. 

The first Virginia settlers came to these 

shores as a joint stock company. 

As the Nation grew, so did the shops and 
factories that gave it commercial life. The 
earliest American dream—of being one’s own 
boss in a land of unbounded opportunity— 
has remained a pillar of our economic 
stre 

Today, 95% of the businesses in the 
United States are small. They employ 4 out 
of eyery 10 of our wage earners. They provide 
a family income for more than 75 million 
Americans. 

Through the Small Business Administra- 
tion, your Government helps small businesses 
to grow and prosper. The neighborhood fur- 
niture store, the machine shop downtown, 
the new manufacturing plant in a depressed 
rural area—these and thousands of other 
small businesses have been given life through 
loans generated by the SBA. 

Such loans have also helped many dis- 
advantaged citizens take a productive role 
in our national life. Over 5000 men and wom- 
en with the will and talents and energy for 
business—but blocked by poverty—have 
started the road to success with SBA help. 

Businesses ravaged by flood or disaster 
have been restored. 

Ail this has meant better products for the 
consumer. It has brought jobs and broader 
opportunities. 
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The bill I sign today—S. 1862—shows this 
Nation's faith in the future of small busi- 
ness. 

It continues and expands the many worth- 
while administered by SBA. 

It allows SBA to make more loans from its 
own funds, up $650 million to a new high 
of $2.65 billion. No increase in appropriations 
is involved. 

It extends from 10 to 15 years the repay- 
ment time for construction and renovation 
loans. 

It improves the Small Business Investment 
Companies which provide a vital flow of pri- 
vate capital to small businesses. 

It enlists the services of more retired busi- 
nessmen, so that their still valuable skills 
and knowledge can be made available to 
greater numbers of small concerns. 

It will help to bring more businesses and 
more jobs into the ghettos, through lease 
guarantees. This is a vital part of our new 
program to engage private industry in spe- 
cial job training programs for the hard-core 
unemployed. 

It launches a comprehensive study of ways 
to protect the small businessman against 
criminal acts which endanger his business 
and often his life. 

This bill, in short, strengthens the helping 
hand America extends to the Nation’s small 
businessmen. 

But I must point out that it becomes law 
at a time when the business community is 
imperiled by the threat of tight money. 

To the businessman, a soaring interest 
rate is Public Enemy No. 1. 

It affects all commerce, but its harshest 
impact falls on the little man who runs a 
small business. 

He feels it first. 

He feels it hardest. 

He feels it longest. 

The tax surcharge proposal now pending 
before the Congress can work to remove this 
threat. 

No businessman welcomes a tax increase. 
No President enjoys proposing one. 

But I believe that most businessmen would 
rather pay a little more in taxes than ex- 
pose themselves to the uncertain and un- 
even effects of tight money and spiraling 
interest rates. 

The tax measure I proposed last August 
will provide the restraint our economy needs 
in a fair and equitable way. It will permit 
businesses large and small to get the credit 
they need to continue to grow and prosper, 

I remind the Congress and the country 
that the greatest service the Congress can 
now perform for American business, in my 
judgment, is to enact that legislation 
promptly before it is too late. 

When that is done, the full potential of 
the bill I sign today will be unlocked, 

Ours is a land where individual enterprise 
is highly honored. And the bill recognizes 
that no investment pays greater dividends 
to the taxpayer than this—to give a man the 
tools with which he can shape his own suc- 
cess. 


PABLO CASALS AND MELINA 
MERCOURI 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was pleased to note in Sun- 
day’s Washington Post that the world’s 
greatest cellist, Pablo Casals, is going to 
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conduct his oratorio “The Manger” here 
this Saturday night. This will be his first 
public appearance in Washington, D.C. 
Paul Hume's sensitive and moving article 
about this great man points out that his 
composition is a plea for world peace and 
understanding among peoples. 

Pablo Casals is universally admired for 
his magnificent artistry, but even more 
important, he is revered for his uncom- 
promising stand against the oppression 
of people by dictatorships. He has never 
performed in Spain since Franco de- 
stroyed the Spanish Republic. The gift 
of his musical genius is not available to 
those who murder freedom. As Mr. Hume 
Stated: 

This magnificent man's entire life has been 
concerned with two things: music, and the 
world’s unrest and injustices. In protest to 
what he regarded as the intolerable dicta- 
torship of Generalissimo Franco, Casals left 
his homeland late in the 1930s, never to play 
there again. In 1917 he had turned his back 


on Russia, and, again in the 308, on Germany 
and Italy. 

PP fer Bo 175 any countries either turn- 

c regimes or recognizin; 

Franco’s rule in Spain, Casals cut himself off 
from nearly all of the world’s great concert 
stages upon which he had, for half a century, 
been one of the towering figures of musical 
history. 


Pablo Casals turned his back on Franco 
Spain, but not on his people. Franco 
could not make him less passionate about 
his beloved Catalan. Nor can the present 
dictators of Greece make Melina Mer- 
couri less passionate about her people 
and their suffering. Stripping her of her 
citizenship and her property makes her 
no less a Greek and Casals a Catalan. 
America is enriched to have this great 
Greek woman performing in our theaters. 
We are also indebted to her for the de- 
votion and tireless effort she expends in 
behalf of her people who are in jail, and 
those who will go to jail if they try to 
exercise any of the liberties which are 
the essence of democracy. 

It was shocking to me to read in the 
same issue of the Sunday Washington 
Post that carried Hume’s article about 
an interview with the present Ambas- 
sador of Greece. He said, when asked 
about Miss Mercouri: 

The American people should be very 
happy—they were eager to get her and now 
they have her. We have plenty of actresses 


who are younger and better equipped than 
she is. 


I should like to say publicly to the Am- 
bassador that we are indeed happy to 
have her. 

If our country had existed, I hope we 
would also have welcomed Socrates when 
he was denounced for speaking the truth. 
We do not censor the Greek playwrights 
of the Golden Age as is being done in 
Athens today because words like “free- 
dom” and “liberty” might unduly excite 
the populace. All the world pays homage 
to Greek thought and culture, to the 
genius of the idea of democracy. I 
should think it would be humiliating to a 
Greek to know that his country’s greatest 
men are censored, and that the birth- 
place of democracy has now become a 
prison for those who believe in it, 

On a less lofty note, I am disappointed 
to find out that the present Greek Am- 
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bassador is not, least, gallant. Unfortu- 
nately, Ambassador Xanthopoulos-Pa- 
lamas chose to make a snide remark un- 
seemly to a gentleman rather than to 
meet the issue that Miss Mercouri raises 
about what has happened to her country. 
I do not know her age, and could care 
less; I am not sure what the gauche re- 
mark about equipment“ means. Miss 
Mercouri’s years have as little to do with 
her artistry as do Casals’, and I point out 
that he is 91. Miss Mercouri is a world- 
renowned actress. Millions of Americans 
consider her a beautiful woman not only 
in the physical sense but in her spirit, her 
integrity, and her devotion to freedom for 
her people. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission granted, I 
place in the Recorp immediately follow- 
ing these remarks the thoughts of one of 
our most respected political commen- 
tators, Mr. Marquis Childs, regarding the 
current situation in Greece, from a recent 
column in the Washington Post. I deeply 
regret that the Recor» is unable to carry 
the great Herblock’s political cartoons 
on the same subject. 

The article follows: 

WHAT'S HAPPENING IN GREECE TODAY? 

(By Marquis Childs) 

What is happening in Greece today would 
be a farce if it were not a tragedy. Aristoph- 
anes and Sophocles might have collabo- 
rated, with some help from a far-out televi- 
sion script writer, to put together the 
scenario being played out in Athens. The 
military dictatorship is notorious not so 
much for its cruel repression as for its 
bumbling incompetence. And the lurching 
from side to side, which at times makes the 
operation look like a Mack Sennett comedy, 
causes acute dismay in our State Depart- 
ment. Policy in the Department is premised 
on the wistful belief that somehow the colo- 
nels and the generals will get the show back 
on a constitutional track. 

Greece is in many ways a dramatic illus- 
tration of the poverty of American policy. 
Having put close to $4 billion into the coun- 
try to save it from communism, the end re- 
sult is a dictatorship by a military junta 
with fascist attachments that is now saying, 
if you don’t send more help the Communists 
will get us. 

The colonels and the generals would have 
rejoiced if they could have heard the oratory 
on the House floor the other day. No less a 
luminary than L, Mendel Rivers of South 
Carolina, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, championed Greece as 
a loyal NATO ally with a commitment by the 
United States to Greek security. 

The occasion was & measure approving 
loans of American war vessels to a number of 
countries. This is a phrase of the military 
aid program which like death and taxes has 
achieved perpetual status, The United States 
has on loan to Greece two destroyers and 
a submarine and the only conclusion from 
Chairman River's oratory is that these ves- 
sels are essential to the defense of the West. 

Voices were raised in protest, suggesting 
that it might be wise at least to see the 
direction of events in Greece and whether 
there was any chance for a new constitution 
with a deadline set for Dec. 15. Rep. Don Ed- 
wards (D-Calif.), arguing the need for a 
debate on American policy toward Greece, 
pointed to the latest instance of the junta’s 
folly. 

Mrs. Helen Viachos is the courageous pub- 
lisher of two Athens newspapers. A conserva- 
tive, she refused to publish under the censor- 
ship by the military after the coup on April 
21. To publish would simply have meant 
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carrying the official line of the dictatorship 
both in the news and on the editorial page, 
and this in all conscience she would not do. 

Two weeks ago Mrs, Viachos talked to news- 
papermen in her office. She attacked the re- 
gime, charging they had failed to live up to 
a promise to restore freedom of the press. 
This interview appeared in an Italian news- 
paper. Later a team from CBS went to Athens 
to film an interview with Mrs. Vlachos for the 
“Face the Nation” program. 

Promptly she was put under house arrest, 
her apartment searched by the military, the 
threat of trial by a military court for insult- 
ing the government held over her head and 
her husband, a naval hero out of World War 
II, also under arrest. The maximum sentence 
could be eight years but it is believed the 
outcry around the world will at last mitigate 
her punishment. 

With the State Department privately ex- 
pressing its unhappiness at this zig, the junta 
promptly took a zag in the other direction 
by relasing George Papandreou, the vener- 
able former Premier who is one of the few 
figures commanding wide popular esteem. 

As this was going on two prominent Greek 
officials—Dimitrios Galanis, governor of the 
Bank of Greece, and Constantine Thanos of 
the Ministry of Coordination—were calling 
on government and international loan offi- 
cials to assure them that everything was 
lovely in Greece. Despite what they reported 
as an 8 per cent drop in tourism the pair 
presented figures to show that, thanks to the 
closing of the Suez Canal, receipts from 
Greek shipping are up and the fiscal position 
of the country improved. While, according to 
officialdom, they made no pitch for more 
help, 53 House members signed a letter say- 
ing that any move to restore aid would do 
“most serious damage” to America’s position 
in the world. 

Some Americans who were in Greece this 
summer are saying that the people seem 
happy. Gas station attendants and hotel 
clerks say they admire the regime. This 
sounds a bit like the visitors to Italy in the 
early days of fascism who were so pleased to 
find that the trains ran on time. 

Military aid is a swamp that once in there 
is almost no way out. It creates dependencies 
that go on forever with the bogey of commu- 
nism held up in a perpetual halloween. 


FREE PRESS MEANS MUCH 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BEvILL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, newspapers 
mean a great deal to all of us. News- 
papers play a vital role in thousands of 
communities across this great land. They 
provide us with a living record of events 
that shape the very destiny of this Na- 
tion. Newspapers keep us informed; they 
entertain us and enable us to enjoy the 
highest living and information stand- 
ards in the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Record an editorial published by the 
Sand Mountain Reporter, of Albertville, 
Ala., on October 12. This editorial pays 
tribute to our newspapers, who cele- 
brated National Newspaper Week Octo- 
ber 8-14. It sets forth, in excellent fash- 
a the importance of keeping our press 

ree. 
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The editorial follows: 
Free Press Means MUCH 


Newspaper Week! October 8 to 14. Prob- 
ably the most impressive way for the public 
to learn what newspapers mean in their daily 
lives would be to have no papers printed 
during Newspaper Week—but that is not 
practical. 

The hometown paper is the living record 
of what happens in the thousands of com- 
munities across the land—marriages, births, 
deaths, social activity, politics, school news, 
legal notices, advertised products to inform 
customers, world news, everything that en- 
ables the U.S. citizen to be familiar with 
the latest devices and products by which 
he enjoys the highest living and informa- 
tion standards in the world. 

But over and above these material bless- 
ings, a free press, which is the background 
of free speech, is the average man’s guaran- 
tee of personal liberty, religious freedom and 
protection against political and judicial per- 
secution, Dictators are afraid of a free press, 
hence they have a controlled press. The peo- 
ple read only what their rules wish them to 
read. Try imagining if you can, what it 
would be like to live in a country where an 
editor dared not print a letter criticizing 
the political party in power, and where an 
editor feared to express an adverse opinion. 
Think of what a free press really means to 
you—life, freedom from political oppres- 
sion, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
under our Constitution. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Ford), for today and tomorrow, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Horton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Forey (at the request of Mr. 
CHARLES H. Wiison), for October 16 and 
17, on account of official business. 

Mr. FALLON (at the request of Mr. GAR- 
matz), for October 16 and 17, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Gune (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp), for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Otsen (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today and the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Fountarn (at the requst of Mr. 
ALBERT), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of his attendance at the 22d Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations as 
an official member of the U.S. delegation. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Gross, for 30 minutes, on October 
17, 1967. 

Mr. Huncarte, for 1 hour, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cowcer) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gusser, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

1 Quote, for 60 minutes, on October 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Huncate) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. Brown of California. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


Bills, joint resolution, and concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 362. An act for the relief of Sofia Dorr; 
to the Committee on the Juidicary. 

S. 552. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code in order to provide that 
committing acts dangerous to persons on 
board trains shall be a criminal offense; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 772. An act for the relief of Dr. Violeta 
V. Ortega Brown; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 948. An act for the relief of Seaman Eu- 
gene Sidney Markovitz, U.S. Navy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1147. An act for the relief of Mariana 
Mantzios; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1395. An act for the relief of Dr. Brandla 
Don (nee Praschnik); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1440. An act to include in the prohibi- 
tions contained in section 2314 of title 18, 
United States Code, the transportation with 
unlawful intent in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of traveler’s checks bearing forged 
countersignatures; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of Yang Ok 
Yoo (Maria Marguerita); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1690. An act for the relief of Juan An- 
dres Lliteras and his wife, Engracia Hey- 
drick Bellido Lliteras; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Miss Amelia 
Seresly; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1828. An act for the relief of Susan 
Elizabeth (Cho) Long; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1829. An act for the relief of Lisa Marie 
(Kim) Long; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dici: 


ary. 

S. 1865. An act for the relief of Bertha 
Iturricz Artecha; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1968. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Ernesto Garcia y Tojar; to the Committee 
to the Judiciary. 

S. 1979. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Fernandez; to the Committee on the Judi- 


S. 2005. An act for the relief of Dr. Anacleto 
C. Fernandez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2022. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Jose Remirez DeEstenoz; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2028. An act for the relief of Virgilio A. 
Arango, doctor of medicine; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2071. An act for the relief of Dr. Antonio 
M. Tagle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2078. An act for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
De Jongh; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

S. 2081. An act for the relief of Jacqueline 
Whang-Peng; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2119. An act for the relief of Dr. Octavio 
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Suarez-Murlas; 
Judiciary. 

S. 2139, An act for the relief of Dr. Angel 
Trejo Padron; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2176. An act for the relief of Dr. Edgar 
Reinaldo Nunez Baez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2178. An act for the relief of Dennis W. 
Radtke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2192. An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
de la Portilla Lavastida; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2200. An act for the relief of Homer T. 
Williamson, Sr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2216. An act to establish a National 
Commission on New Technological Uses of 
Copyrighted Works; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2303. An act to provide a uniform sys- 
tem for fixing and adjusting the pay of em- 
Ployees in recognized trades or crafts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the 7-day period compris- 
ing the first full week in October of each 
year as “Spring Garden Planting Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 46. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of additional copies 
of certain hearings of the Special Committee 
on Aging; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


to the Committee on the 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on October 12, 1967 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 678. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Upper and Lower Chehalis 
Tribes of Indians in Claims Commission 
docket No. 237, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3973. An act to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, 
and the act of June 6, 1892, relating to the 
licensing of dentists in the District of Colum- 
bia, to exempt from the licensing require- 
ments of such acts physicians and dentists 
while perfo’ services in the employ of 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 3979. An act to amend section 6409(b) 
(1) of title 39, United States Code, which 
relates to transportation compensation paid 
by the Postmaster General; 

H.R. 10509. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11722. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 10 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Octo- 
ber 17, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 

1158. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers. Department of the Army, 
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dated July 20, 1967, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of the reports on Fall 
River Harbor, Mass. and R.I., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted July 31, 
1957 (H. Doc. No. 175); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

1159. A letter from the adjutant general, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting the proceedings of the 
stated convention of the 68th national en- 
campment of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, held October 1-6, 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 240-77, (H. Doc. 
No. 176); to the Committee on Veterans“ Af- 
fairs, and ordered printed with illustrations. 

1160. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of opportunity for savings by adopting 
manufacturers’ ied preventive 
maintenance programs for interagency motor 
pool vehicles, General Services Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

1161. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract to provide accommodations, 
facilities, and services for the public at the 
Boulder Beach site of Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area, Nev., through December 31, 
1977, pursuant to the provisions of 70 Stat. 
543; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

1162, A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
concession contract authorizing the contin- 
uance of eating and merchandising facili- 
ties for the public within the Statue of Lib- 
erty National Monument, N.Y., for a 10-year 
period from January 1, 1968 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1977, pursuant to the provisions of 70 
Stat. 543; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1163. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a cer- 
tain case involving suspension of deporta- 
tion, pursuant to the provisions of section 
244(a)(1) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 888. Joint res- 
olution making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1968, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 785). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 1985. An act to amend the Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to provide 
for a national program of flood insurance, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 786). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8407. A bill for the relief of Dr. Raquel 
Maria Cruz-Flores (Rept. No. 778). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8738. A bill for the relief of Guillermo 
Ramon Palacio Sela (Rept. No. 779). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9081. A bill for the relief of Dr. Josefina 
Esther Kouri-Barreto de Pelleya (Rept. No. 
780) . Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10985. A bill for the relief of Dr. Lorenzo 
Galatas (Rept. No. 781). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11374. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
de la Portilla Lavastida (Rept. No. 782). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7890. A bill for the relief of Dr. Josefina 
Quintos Marcelo (Rept. No. 783). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R, 11472. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Pedro Piña; with amendment (Rept. No. 
784). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 13497. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to raise needed addi- 
tional revenues by tax reform; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 13498. A bill to amend the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964 to provide for increased 
assistance to hospital diploma schools of 
nursing; to the Committee on Interstate and 

Commerce. 
By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H.R. 13499. A bill to amend the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 to in- 
crease from $200 million to $500 million the 
amount of the annual appropriations au- 
thorized thereunder for grants for basic 
water and sewer facilities; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 13500. A bill to amend section 702 
of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 to permit grants after construction 
is commenced for basic water and sewer fa- 
cilities which qualify for such grants but 
cannot receive them prior to construction 
because of the unavailability of funds; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 18501. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I and 
their widows and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 13502. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 of 
the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (8) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 13503. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain expense 
incurred in providing higher education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 13504, A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to permit pay- 
ment of unemployment or sickness benefits 
thereunder to individuals receiving military 
retired pay; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 13505. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the excused ab- 
sence from duty, without loss of pay or re- 
duction in annual or sick leave, of Federal 
employees in areas covered by official warn- 
ings of imminent danger of hurricanes or 
other inherently dangerous weather condi- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 13506. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 13507. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 
of the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 13508. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Redwood National Park in 
the State of California, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 13509. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
Official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 
of the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS (for himself and Mr. 
BATES) : 

H.R. 13510. A bill to increase the basic pay 
for members of the uniformed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 13511. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an incen- 
tive tax credit allowable with respect to fa- 
cilities to control water and air pollution, to 
encourage the construction of such facili- 
ties, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 13512. A bill to designate the Mount 
Jefferson Wilderness, Willamette, Deschutes, 
and Mount Hood National Forests, in the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 13518. A bill to amend title 46, sec- 
tion 1159, to provide for construction aid for 
certain vessels operating on the inland rivers 
and waterways; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 13514. A bill to designate the San 
Gabriel Wilderness, Angeles National Forest, 
in the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 13515. A bill to require reports to Con- 
gress of certain actions of the Federal Power 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 13516. A bill to amend the act of 
September 21, 1959, relating to the Palm 
Springs Indian Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.J. Res. 888. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the year 
1968, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 
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By Mr. HAYS: 

H.J. Res. 889. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear programs in the United States; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.J. Res. 890. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.J. Res. 891. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Con. Res. 531. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Federal-aid highway program is vital to the 
national defense, to the promotion of inter- 
state commerce, and to the furtherance of 
highway safety and that the full obligational 
authority granted by the Congress for that 
program should be used; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H. Con. Res. 532. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the elimination of the Castro Com- 
munist regime of Cuba; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H. Con, Res. 583. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the elimination of the Castro Com- 
munist regime of Cuba; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H. Con. Res. 534. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect to 
an investigation and study to determine the 
potential of railroad passenger and mail 
transportation in the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H. Res. 945. Resolution relating to rescis- 
sion of appropriations for civil supersonic 
aircraft development; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

289. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska, relative to 
a Federal flood insurance program; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

290. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, relative to 
the exclusive jurisdiction and control by the 
State of Florida in the management of its 
fresh water resources; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 13517. A bill for the relief of Dionisia 
Anselmo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13518. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Cesari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 13519. A bill for the relief of Aristine, 
Helen, and Anastasia Tsatsakis; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 13520. A bill for the relief of Pureza 
Ruiz Languisan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

176. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to erection 
of certain monuments; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

177. Also petition of the mayor and City 
Council of Birmingham, Ala., relative to 
so-called adult films shown by the television 
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networks; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

178. Also, petition of James F. Ronan, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., relative to rights under 
the ninth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

179. Also, petition of the Common Council 
of the city of Buffalo, N.Y., relative to de- 
claring Columbus Day a national holiday; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

180. Also, petition of city council, city of 
Philadelphia, Pa., relative to the building of 
a powerful ‘merchant marine fleet; to the 
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Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

181. Also, petition of the American Legion, 
department of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass., 
relative to the establishment of a Senate 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

182. Also, petition of the city of Rio Vista, 
Calif., relative to governmental tax sharing; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

183. Also, petition of the city of Sonoma, 
Calif., relative to a plan of tax sharing be- 
tween Federal and local government; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Assistance for the Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the last 5 years have seen a his- 
toric emergence of mental retardation 
and the mentally retarded from isola- 
tion and public indifference. With their 
emergence from shame and misunder- 
standing have come great strides for- 
ward in helping the mentally retarded 
and his family. A condition considered 
inborn and irremedial until just recently, 
we now know that mental retardation 
can be ameliorated or aggravated, de- 
pending on such varied factors as con- 
ditions of pregnancy and socioeconomic 
environment of the child. It can even be 
avoided. 

In 1966 President Johnson established 
a Committee on Mental Retardation 
whose findings have just been distributed. 
I was pleased to read of the successes 
in this field since the early 1960's. 

Among these accomplishments are: 

All 50 States—plus the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands—now have a written plan for pro- 
viding comprehensive services for the 
retarded. 

Industry and Government are success- 
fully using trained mentally retarded 
workers in such capacities as messengers, 
launderers, cleaning crews and assem- 
blyline workers. Over 3,000 mentally re- 
tarded are now working in 39 Federal 
agencies. Only 3 years ago all such work- 
ers were barred from Federal employ- 
ment through examination procedures. 

State action has been a significant 
factor in the progress of prevention and 
treatment of conditions that can lead to 
retardation. Thirty-eight States now 
have laws prescribing tests for phenylke- 
tonuria for all newborn infants. Nearly 
all of the 50 States are conducting anti- 
measles campaigns. In one year alone, 
the number of measles cases have been 
halved. 

Under the authority of the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities and Community 


Health Centers Construction Act of 1963, 
Federal, State, and private sources have 
combined to fund 12 mental retardation 
research centers, 14 university-affiliated, 
and 175 community facilities at a total 
cost of some $190 million. 

Many of the 77,000 mentally retarded 
children of the U.S. Armed Forces mem- 
bers are now able to receive help under 
the authority of amendments to the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act enacted by 
Congress in 1966. 

Privately sponsored day care and rec- 
reational programs for the retarded are 
now available in many parts of the Na- 
tion. Local and State associations for re- 
tarded children alone sponsor over 300 
day camps and 150 residential camps as 
well as more than 1,000 other recrea- 
tional and social group programs. 

Whereas in 1953 we had no special 
classes for the educable and trainable, we 
now have some 52,000 classes serving 
677,000 pupils. 

In 1963, some 6,000 mentally retarded 
were rehabilitated. This number is rap- 
idly increasing. By 1967 it had increased 
to 19,000. 

A new, truly promising program ini- 
tiated in 1965 is the foster grandparent 
program. Here, older retired persons give 
their care and guidance to institutional- 
ized children with remarkable results. 

Mr. Speaker, life for the mentally re- 
tarded has taken on new promise since 
Congress passed major legislation in 
their behalf not quite 4 years ago. Over 
$400 million a year is now appropriated 
for Federal programs benefiting the re- 
tarded. More than twice that amount is 
spent each year by the States, localities, 
and private citizen organizations. The 
result has been an extraordinary growth 
in the services which the mentally re- 
tarded and their families may call 
upon—an extraordinary growth in the 
hope that they may lead relatively nor- 
mal and productive lives. 

Mr. Speaker, the millions of people 
who have put their energies and abili- 
ties into these grograms deserve our 
gratitude and praise. Only through their 
efforts could such great advances have 
been made in so short a time. They— 
abetted by new forces—will continue to 
strive for the benefit of those afflicted by 
mental retardation. It is my hope that 
the next 5 years will bring more prog- 


ress on the ratio of that made in these 
preceding 5. 


Maj. Gen. Edward S. Bres 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to an outstanding mil- 
itary man who made many valuable con- 
tributions to his country’s welfare as 
well as to the welfare of New Orleans, 
which is in my congressional district. 

Maj. Gen. Edward S. Bres, Sr., retired 
from the Army, died of a heart attack on 
September 24 in Bogota, Colombia, where 
he was vacationing. 

For me, it was not only the loss of a 
valuable citizen, but the loss of a dear 
friend. I served as a member of the Bat- 
tle of New Orleans Sesquicentennial Cel- 
ebration Commission. General Bres was 
chairman, and he did an outstanding job 
in promoting and guiding this event to a 
successful conclusion after his appoint- 
ment by President Kennedy in 1963. 

A graduate of my alma mater, Tulane 
University, General Bres served as an 
Army engineer and general staff officer 
before his retirement in 1950. During 
World War II he served as deputy chief 
engineer and chief of the engineering 
project which rehabilitated the port at 
Darwin, Calif. He also was chief of the 
Joint Services Theater Liaison Group in 
San Francisco. 

Toward war’s end, he became chief of 
Reserve and ROTC affairs and his final 
Army service was with the personnel 
board. 

General Bres had many friends here 
in Washington as well as business in- 
terests, and for that reason maintained 
a home here and a home in New Orleans. 

He was a military and a civic leader. 
His passing is a great loss to this coun- 
try and to the city of New Orleans, but 
his accomplismments will linger on. 

My sympathy is extended to the mem- 
bers of his family on the loss of this fine 
individual. I am proud to say that he 
was my friend. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1967 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rabbi Leo Landman, Beth Emeth Con- 
gregation, Philadelphia, Pa., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty G-d, we thank Thee for the 
blessings bestowed upon our Nation. We 
pray Thee, make us ever cognizant of 
the fact that liberty and justice, freedom 
and peace, are not automatic possessions, 
but are gifts to be constantly guarded in 
a ceaseless vigil demanding our best en- 
ergies and our devoutest zeal. 

Bless the President, the Speaker, and 
all Members of this House. May the har- 
vest of their efforts provide amply for the 
body and soul of each resident of this 
land. May they as leaders of our Nation 
choose programs of statesmanship that 
will alleviate the tensions that separate 
men, promote harmonious human inter- 
dependence, make want and misery dis- 
appear, and allow every man in every 
nation to enjoy the blessings of freedom, 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 2757. An act for the relief of Comdr. 
Albert G. , Jr; and 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force 
(retired). 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 11, 1697. 
Hon. JoRN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SPEAKER: With a great deal of 
regret, I find it necessary to resign my mem- 
bership on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. The volume of legislation 
before the Education and Labor Committee 
does not allow adequate time for the equally 
important matters pertaining to merchant 
marine and fisheries. 

It has been a privilege and an honor to 
serve on this Committee under the Chair- 
manship of the Honorable Edward A. Gar- 
matz and to work with the other members 
of his Committee. 

Sincerely, 
EDITH GREEN. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 
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COMMENDATION OF RABBI LEO 
LANDMAN 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
us consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to you, to this House, and to Dr. 
Latch for the opportunity of having to- 
day’s opening prayer offered by the 
spiritual leader of my own congregation, 
Rabbi Leo Landman. 

As a member and trustee of Congre- 
gation Beth Emeth, I would like to say 
I am very proud of Dr. Landman, I 
hasten to add, however, that I hope no 
one will get the idea I have sought the 
pulpit of the House as a showcase for 
him through which other congregations 
may attempt to lure him from us. I hope 
he will remain in Philadelphia for as 
long a time as I know his words will re- 
main with our Members of the House 
who are here to hear him today. 

The high regard in which we hold 
him is evidenced in part by the fact 
that a number of congregants sought to 
share the honor by accompanying him 
here from Philadelphia today. I wish to 
state that in addition to being spiritual 
leader of Congregation Beth Emeth, Dr. 
Landman holds a number of other dis- 
tinctions. 

He is assistant to the president of 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, vice president of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Rabbis and regional 
vice president of the rabbinic alumni of 
Yeshiva University. 

He is a graduate of both Yeshiva and 
Dropsie, from which he received his 
Ph. D. 

It is particularly fitting, I think, that 
in this body of representatives of all 
American people, our daily deliberations 
continue to be begun with a prayer for 
divine guidance. I am appreciative of the 
fact that my own congregation also has 
been allowed to share in these daily in- 
vocations. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 
OF COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Procurement of the 
Committee on Small Business be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be permitted to 
sit during general debate today. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


MAJORITY WHIP OPERATED ON FOR 
APPENDICITIS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 


my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise, with the same regret that 
I know all Members of the House feel, 
that our distinguished and beloved ma- 
jority whip, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Boces], while in New Orleans 
over the weekend was stricken with an 
attack of appendicitis. 

The distinguished majority whip was 
operated on last night at Sibley Hos- 
meal. He is resting well and doing well 

ay. 


SIGNAL HONOR TO THE SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
were all pleased that you were honored 
in the city of Boston last Sunday to have 
an elementary school named after you. 

Mr. Speaker, you have performed a 
great service to your congressional dis- 
trict and to your country in the time 
that you have served here in the House 
of Representatives. 

It is my understanding that this is the 
first time in the history of the city of 
Boston that a new public school has been 
named in honor of a man during his 
lifetime. In my opinion it could not have 
happened to a finer gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
arene gion ed gentleman from Michigan 
yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate what my distinguished friend has 
said about the beloved Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the honor 
that has been bestowed upon him by the 
great city of Boston. This, of course, is a 
signal honor. It is a well-deserved honor, 
one that comes as no surprise to any 
Member of the House. This honor comes 
as a special tribute to a man who, largely, 
is self-educated, but a man who has done 
more than any other Presiding Officer in 
the history of this House to make educa- 
tion possible for all American children. 
I congratulate our beloved Speaker, and 
I congratulate those who have honored 
themselves by honoring him. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan and the distinguished 
majority leader in their tribute to the 
distinguished Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that the honor of 
having a school named for the Speaker 
is pleasing to him. Our beloved leader 
has been a giant in the Halls of Congress 
in matters attendant to education—on 
all levels, His name and his efforts in 
these fields are emblazoned in golden 
tones. To have this honor—naming a 
school the John W. McCormack Ele- 
mentary School—is richly deserved. 

Mr. Speaker, I know how much you 
are delighted with this signal honor. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
of course all of us on both sides of the 
aisle in this Chamber have the greatest 
respect and admiration for our distin- 
guished Speaker. The dedication of an 
elementary school in the city of Boston 
yesterday to the distinguished Speaker, 
particularly under the circumstances, is 
a fitting tribute by the people and the 
public officials of that wonderful com- 
munity for a great leader and a man 
whom they, as well as the Members of 
this body, love and respect. This new 
elementary school which will bear the 
illustrous name of an illustrous states- 
man, our beloved Speaker, the Honorable 
Jon McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the dis- 
5 gentleman from Massachu- 


2 CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleague, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] 
in paying tribute to our wonderful lead- 
er, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Jonn McCormack, and in rec- 
ognizing the wonderful honor that the 
people of Dorchester, Mass., bestowed 
upon him yesterday in dedicating an 
elementary school in his name. 

There perhaps could not have been a 
more fitting or appropriate tribute to our 
beloved Speaker because of his deep 
love and affection for children, not only 
the children of Massachusetts, but the 
children of the United States and of all 
the world. 

Our Speaker, who has contributed a 
dedicated lifetime of outstanding service 
to his Nation at the highest levels of Gov- 
ernment, has always shown great under- 
standing of and great sympathy for chil- 
dren and especially for the underprivi- 
leged children of the world. 

He has always demonstrated that spe- 
cial kindness and human generosity for 
children which they appreciate and 
understand so well. 

He is a great American, a great leader, 
a great servant of the people, and most 
of all a great friend. And no one could be 
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happier or prouder than I am, to see this 
deserving tribute paid to our Speaker. 
Mr. CEDERBERG. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


A LOW BLOW AGAINST 
SECRETARY RUSK 


Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
past months we have witnessed an in- 
creasingly vocal, intense, and even shrill 
debate on the subject of American policy 
in Vietnam, Until last Friday we had 
fortunately not seen the debate degen- 
erate into personal attack and abuse. But 
the charge that Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, in his brilliant press conference 
statement on Vietnam last Thursday, 
was indulging in racial prejudice is cer- 
tainly one of the lowest blows that I have 
ever seen in my time in public life. 

Secretary Rusk is probably less en- 
cumbered with racial prejudice than 
anyone I know. And those who now talk 
about the Secretary having conjured up 
the “yellow peril” really ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. 

Since when have we decided that Red 
China was nothing but a quiet, peace- 
loving nation? Since when have we con- 
cluded she is not interested in carrying 
out aggression? Maybe the pundits who 
say this ought to talk to Tibet, or India, 
or Indonesia, or Thailand, or even 
Burma. 

Mr. Speaker, those who are so inter- 
ested in deescalating the war ought to 
consider deescalating the tenor of their 
arguments and stick to the facts for a 
change. It is not the yellow peril Secre- 
tary Rusk was talking about. It was the 
Red peril. 


ROMNEY BRAINWASH 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, Governor 
Romney a few weeks ago charged that 
he had been brainwashed on his trip 
to Vietnam some 2 years ago. When he 
made this charge I invited him to come 
in and tell my Subcommittee on State 
Department Personnel which members 
of the Department had brainwashed him 
and how. 

He later replied to this and I released 
the complete text of his letter to the 
press today following his release of a 
part of it yesterday, in which he waltzes 
all around the subject and implies that 
he was brainwashed over a period of 3 
years by the administration. 

I quote one paragraph from my let- 
ter in which I said: 
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While we respect your right as a partisan 
politician to attack the administration on 
any basis you choose, this subcommittee is 
not sponsoring “Meet the Press.” 


His escort officer from the State De- 
partment who is now his foreign policy 
adviser in a letter to the committee ad- 
vised us and I read one sentence: 

I was not aware of any efforts designed 
to mislead visitors to Vietnam. 


In view of the Governor’s shifting po- 
sition on various subjects, I can only con- 
clude that either “Duz” did it or he took 
a ride with intensified “Tide.” 


VACATING SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the special order 
granted to me for today be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 311] 
Ashbrook Hébert Pool 
Boggs Herlong Pucinskl 
Bolton Holifield Rarick 
Broomfield Jonas Rees 
Button Jones, Mo. Resnick 
Cohelan Kazen St. Onge 
Cramer Keith Stafford 
Dellenback Kluczynski Stephens 
Diggs Landrum Teague, Tex 
Erlenborn Latta Tuck 
Everett McCulloch Tunney 
Fallon McMillan Utt 
Foley May Williams, Miss. 
Fountain Moorhead Willis 
Fulton, Tenn, Olsen Young 
Gude Patman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 387 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Private Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first individual bill on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


E. F. FORT ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2661) 
for the relief of E, F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 
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MAURITZ A. STERNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 3865) 
for the relief of Mauritz A. Sterner. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8091) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MARIA KOLOMETROUTSIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7427) 

for the relief of Maria Kolometroutsis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 7427 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Maria Kolometroutsis may be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon ap- 
proval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Stamoulis D. Kolometroutsis, a citizen of the 
United States, pursuant to section 204 of the 
Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, after the words “in her 
behalf by”, insert “Mr. and Mrs.“. 

On page 1, line 7, strike out the words “a 
citizen” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
word “citizens”. 

On page 1, line 8, at the end of the bill, 
strike out the period and add the following: 
: Provided, That the natural brother of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT. ALLAN L. SCHOOLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6325) 
for the relief of 2d Lt. Allan L. Schooler. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MI SOON OH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 43) for the 
relief of Mi Soon Oh. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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S. 43 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, section 204(c), relating to the 
number of petitions which may be approved 
in behalf of orphans, shall be inapplicable in 
the case of a petition filed in behalf of Mi 
Soon Oh by Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Caucutt, 
citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. PABLO E. TABIO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 62) for the 
relief of Dr. Pablo E. Tabio. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia 

There was no objection. 


DR. ENRIQUE ALBERTO ROJAS-VILA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 63) for the 
relief of Dr. Enrique Alberto Rojas-Vila. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 63 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Enrique Alberto Rojas- 
Vila shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of June 12, 1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. LUIS OSVALDO MARTINEZ- 
FARINAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 64) for 
the relief of Dr. Luis Osvaldo Martinez- 
Farinas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 64 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Luis Osvaldo Martinez- 
Farinas shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
on for permanent residence as of May 8, 
1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. ARMANDO PEREZ SIMON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 221) for 
the relief of Dr. Armando Perez Simon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 221 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
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the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Armando Perez Simon 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of September 29, 
1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. JULIO ALEJANDRO SOLANO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 440) for 
the relief of Dr. Julio Alejandro Solano. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 440 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Julio Alejandro Solano 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of February 4, 
1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ROSEMARIE GAUCH NETH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 445) for 
the relief of Rosemarie Gauch Neth. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 445 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Rosemarie Gauch Neth, the 
widow of a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States who died in line of duty 
while serving in Vietnam, shall be held and 
considered to be within the purview of sec- 
tion 319(a) of such Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Beginning on page 1, line 4, after the name 
“Rosemarie Gauch Neth”, strike out the 
following language: “, the widow of a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces of the United States 
who died in line of duty while serving in 
Vietnam,“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. ANGEL REAUD, ALSO KNOWN AS 
ANGEL REAUD RAMOS IZQUIERDO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 503) for 
the relief of Dr. Angel Reaud, also known 
as Angel Reaud Ramos Izquierdo. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


SABIENE ELIZABETH DEVORE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 733) for 
the relief of Sabiene Elizabeth DeVore. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 733 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of section 301(a)(7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Robert William 
DeVore, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be held and considered to have been physi- 
cally present in the United States, prior to 
the birth of his daughter, Sabiene Elizabeth 
DeVore, for a period of five years after he 
attained the age of fourteen years. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RUMIKO SAMANSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 741) for 
the relief of Rumiko Samanski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 741 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Rumiko Samanski may be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of such Act, subject to 
the proviso to such section, and a petition 
may be filed in behalf of said Rumiko Sa- 
manski by Sergeant and Mrs. Ronald James 
Samanski, citizens of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 204(a) of such Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. MENELIO SEGUNDO DIAZ 
PADRON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 808) for 
the relief of Dr. Menelio Segundo Diaz 
Padron. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


DR. RICARDO VALLEJO SAMALA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2275) 
for the relief of Ricardo Vallejo Samala. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2275 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Ricardo Vallejo Samala shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 30, 1959, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FEIGHAN 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FetcHan: On 
page 1, line 6, after the date “August 30, 


1959 strike out the comma and insert a 
period and strike out the remainder of the 
bill, 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VISITACION ENRIQUEZ MAYPA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4386) 
for the relief of Visitacion Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ANTONIA SUBIAS VAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4985) 
for the relief of Mrs. Antonia Subias Val. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 4985 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Antonia Subias Val shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of this Act, the said Mrs. Antonia Subias 
in the case of Mrs. Antonia Subias Val. 
From and after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the said Mrs. Antonia Subias 
Val shall not again be subject to deporta- 
tion by reason of the same facts upon which 
such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PANAGIOTIS BASIL PAULUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5575) 
for the relief of Panagiotis Basil Paulus. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


CHRISANTHE SAVAS 
KARATAPANIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6326) 
for the relief of Chrisanthe Savas 
Karatapanis. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request to the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


VALENTINA SIDOROVA PARKEVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 811) for 
meeue of Valentina Sidorova Parke- 
vich. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DR. JULIO DOMINGO HERNANDEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 821) for 
the relief of Dr. Julio Domingo Her- 
nandez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 821 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Julio Domingo Hernandez shall 
be held and considered to haye been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of August 17, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. CESAR ABAD LUGONES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 863) for 
the relief of Dr. Cesar Abad Lugones. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


MITSUO BLOMSTROM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 975) for 
the relief of Mitsuo Blomstrom. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 975 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mitsuo Blomstrom may be clas- 
sified as a child within the meaning of sèc- 
tion 101(b)(1)(F) of such Act, subject to 
the proviso to such section, and a petition 
may be filed in behalf of the said Mitsuo 
Blomstrom by Staff Sergeant and Mrs. Robert 
J. Blomstrom, citizens of the United States, 
pursuant to section 204(a) of such Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motio1. to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANTONIO LUIS NAVARRO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1021) for 
the relief of Antonio Luis Navarro. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1021 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Antonio Luis Navarro shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of November 22, 1961, and 
to have complied with the requirements of 
section 316 of that Act as they relate to resi- 
dence and physical presence. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. G. F. VALDES-FAULI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1105) for 
the relief of Dr. G. F. Valdes-Fauli. 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
? 


There was no objection. 


DR. DAVID CASTANEDA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1106) for 
the relief of Dr. David Castaneda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1106 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor David Castaneda shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of August 10, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. FELIX C. CABALLOL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1108) for 
the relief of Dr. Felix C. Caballol and 
wife, Lucia J. Caballol. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1108 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 


the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Doctor Felix C. Caballol and 
Lucia J. Caballol, his wife, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of October 19, 1960. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, beginning on line 4, after the 
name “Doctor Felix C. Caballol” strike out 
“and Lucia J. Caballol, his wife,’’. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Dr. Felix C. 
Caballol.” 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DR. RAMON E. OYARZUN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1109) for 
the relief of Dr. Ramon E. Oyarzun. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


DR. MANUEL ALPENDRE SEISDEDOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1110) for 
the relief of Dr. Manuel Alpendre Seis- 
dedos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
called the bill, as follows: 

S. 1110 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Manuel Alpendre Seisdedos shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of October 30, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. LUCIO ARSENIO TRAVIESO Y 
PEREZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1197) for 
the relief of Dr. Lucio Arsenio Travieso y 
Perez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1197 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Lucio Arsenio Travieso y Perez 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of June 18, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. GONZALO G. RODRIGUEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1269) for 
the relief of Dr. Gonzalo G. Rodriguez. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1269 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Gonzalo G. Rodriguez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of August 2, 1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. FRANCISCO MONTES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1279) for 
the relief of Dr. Francisco Montes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1279 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Francisco Montes shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of November 25, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. ALFREDO PEREIRA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1280) for 
the relief of Dr. Alfredo Pereira, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1280 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Alfredo Pereira shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of July 4, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LEE DUK HEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1458) for 
the relief of Lee Duk Hee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1458 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, section 204(c), relating to the 
number of petitions which may be approved 
in behalf of orphans, shall be inapplicable 
in the case of a petition filed in behalf of 
Lee Duk Hee by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Han- 
sen, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. HUGO GONZALEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1471) for 
the relief of Dr. Hugo Gonzalez. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1471 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Hugo Gonzalez shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of November 7, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. ERNESTO NESTOR PRIETO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1482) for 
the relief of Dr. Ernesto Nestor Prieto. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1482 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Ernesto Nestor Prieto shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of September 10, 1961, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. MARIO R. GARCINI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1525) for 
the relief of Dr. Mario R. Garcini. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1525 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Mario R. Garcini shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 12, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. CARLOS E. GARCIGA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1557) for 
the relief of Dr. Carlos E. Garciga. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1557 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Carlos E. Garciga shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of March 11, 1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. MARIA DEL CARMEN TRABA- 
DELO DE ARIAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1647) for 
the relief of Dr. Maria del Carmen Tra- 
badelo de Arias. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1647 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Maria del Carmen Trabadelo de 
Arias shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of July 30, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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DR. ANTONIO MARTIN RUIZ DEL 
CASTILLO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1709) for 
the relief of Dr. Antonio Martin Ruiz 
del Castillo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1709 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Antonio Martin Ruiz del Castillo 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of October 25, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was reac the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. RAMIRO DE LA RIVA 
DOMINGUEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1748) for 
the relief of Dr. Ramiro de la Riva 
Dominguez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1748 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Ramiro de la Riva Dominguez 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of October 9, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. ORLANDO HIPOLITO MAYTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1938) for 
the relief of Dr. Orlando Hipolito Maytin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1938 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Orlando Hipolito Maytin shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of May 15, 1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF AMERICAN PETROFINA 
CO. OF TEXAS, A DELAWARE COR- 
PORATION, AND JAMES W. HARRIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1678) for 
the relief of American Petrofina Co. of 
Texas, a Delaware corporation, and 
James W. Harris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1678 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of section 31 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (30 U.S.C. 
188), the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to receive, consider, and 
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act upon any petition of American Petrofina 
Company of Texas, a Delaware corporation, 
and James W. Harris, filed within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, for reinstatement of 
United States oil and gas lease ‘Mississippi 
030263” and United States oil and gas lease 
“Mississippi 030263(A)”, as if such petition 
had been filed within the time provided in 
such section and such section had been 
applicable thereto, 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 1678, a bill for the relief 
of American Petrofina Co. of Texas, and 
James W. Harris. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to consider a petition of the 
American Petrofina Co. of Texas for re- 
instatement of two oil and gas leases, if 
the petition is filed within 180 days after 
enactment of this bill. 

The relief called for in this legislation 
is one which has caused serious problems 
for the Department of the Interior. And, 
in many cases, the oil and gas lessee 
whose lease is terminated on the basis 
of a nominal deficiency is required to 
suffer considerable financial loss. Each 
year a number of private relief bills are 
introduced in Congress for reinstatement 
of leases. However, the termination pro- 
visions of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
are automatic. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, who administers the leases, has no 
discretion. 

In order to correct this situation and 
eliminate the need for legislation such 
as S. 1678, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Congressman EDMONDSON, and I 
have introduced general legislation to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to prevent terminations of oil and gas 
leases in cases where there is a nominal 
deficiency in the rental payment, and to 
authorize him to reinstate under some 
conditions oil and gas leases terminated 
by operation of law for failure to pay 
rental timely. The House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has acted and 
reported this legislation to the House on 
August 17, 1967. Unfortunately, the other 
body has not so acted on similar legisla- 
tion pending in that body. 

Until such general legislation is passed, 
oil and gas lessees will continue to be sub- 
ject to the automatic termination pro- 
visions of the Mineral Leasing Act. Re- 
gardless of the procedures instituted to 
prevent clerical errors in the handling of 
leases, they still occur. If such error re- 
sults in a nominal deficiency to any ex- 
tent, the least must be terminated. As a 
practical matter, it is impossible to pre- 
vent all errors when considering the vol- 
ume of leases handled by the Bureau of 
Land Management in any given month. 

Two examples of the problem involved 
is Private Law 89-341, where private leg- 
islation was required to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reinstate a lease in 
which payment was deficient by 25 cents. 
The other is Private Law 89-365, where 
payment was deficient by 14 cents. 
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S. 1678 is no different. Here the acre- 
age figures placed in the original lease 
were in error. The lessee has made timely 
payment of the rentals in accordance 
with the terms of the lease until the 
acreage error was recently discovered by 
the lessee. When the lessee brought this 
matter to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the lessee was in- 
formed that under the terms of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act, the lease is automati- 
cally canceled. This is the reason this 
legislation is before you today. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the American 
Petrofina Co. for its diligence and good 
faith in bringing this error to the atten- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 

I urge the passage of S. 1678. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE LANDS IN ALBANY, 
OREG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7325) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to exchange certain Federal lands for 
certain lands owned by Mr. Robert S. 
Latham, Albany, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7325 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to accept 
on behalf of the United States from Robert 
S. Latham, if offered within one year from 
the date of this Act, a conveyance in fee sim- 
ple of the following described lands situated 
in the State of Oregon: 

A part of the northwest quarter of section 
13, township 11 south, range 4 west of the 
Willamette meridian, being more particu- 
larly described as: Beginning at a point on 
the east line of the George Cline donation 
land claim, which point is north 10 degrees 
52 minutes east a distance of 196.97 feet 
from the southeast corner of said George 
Cline donation land claim; thence north 85 
degrees 24 minutes east a distance of 45.4 
feet to a point; thence north 14 degrees 12 
minutes west a distance of 103.36 feet to a 
point; thence south 10 degrees 52 minutes 
west a distance of 105.74 feet to the point of 
beginning, containing 2,315 square feet, more 
or less, according to a survey dated June 28, 
1966, and signed by Orris A. Carnegie, county 
surveyor, Linn County, State of Oregon. 

Sec. 2. In exchange for the lands conveyed 
pursuant to section 1 of this Act, plus the 
payment of $500, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to convey by quitclaim 
deed to Robert S. Latham, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the following described lands situated in the 
State of Oregon: 

A part of the northwest quarter of section 
13, township 11 south, range 4 west of the 
Willamette meridian, being more particu- 
larly described as: Beginning at a point on 
the east line of the George Cline donation 
land claim, which point is north 10 degrees 
52 minutes east a distance of 78.79 feet from 
the southeast corner of said George Cline 
donation land claim; thence north 10 degrees 
52 minutes east a distance of 118.18 feet to 
a point; thence south 85 degrees 24 minutes 
west a distance of 50.78 feet to a point; 
thence south 14 degrees 12 minutes east a 
distance of 115.52 feet to the point of begin- 
ning, containing 2,892 square feet, more or 
less, according to a survey dated June 28, 
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1966, and signed by Orris A. Carnegie, county 
surveyor, Linn County, State of Oregon. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, after the word “simple” 
insert “by warranty deed”. 

Add a new section 3 as follows: 

“SEC. 3. The lands acquired pursuant to 


section 1 shall have the same status as the 
lands conveyed pursuant to section 2.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INCORPORATE THE PARALYZED 
VETERANS OF AMERICA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11131) 
to incorporate the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 11131 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following persons, to wit: Burton Little, 
Chickasaw, Alabama; Tom Goggin, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Leonard Chrysler, Los Altos, Cali- 
fornia; Wayne L. Capson, Garden Grove, Cal- 
ifornia; George Boschet, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land; Robert Classon, New York, New York; 
Edward G. Maxwell, Miami, Florida; Claude 
C. Beckham, Irmo, South Carolina; Benny 
Tschetter, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Fred- 
erick T. Gill, Valley Station, Kentucky; Lee 
M. Gresham, Wixom, Michigan; Conrad M. 
Standinger, Memphis, Tennessee; Curley 
Gullett, Denver, Colorado; Charles Swartz, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts; Bolivar Rivera, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; James Schwiem, 
Pasadena, Texas; Robert T. Kiggins, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Glenn E. Mayer, Hines, 
Illinois; John Novak, Richmond, Virginia; 
and such other persons as are members of 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America, and their 
associates and successors, are hereby created 
and declared to be a body corporate by the 
mame of Paralyzed Veterans of America 
(hereinafter referred to as the corpora- 
tion”). 

Sec. 2. The persons named in the first sec- 
tion of this Act, or their successors, are 
hereby authorized to complete the organiza- 
tion of the corporation by the selection of 
officers, the adoption of a constitution and 
bylaws, and the doing of such other acts as 
may be necessary for such purpose. 

Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation shall be— 

(a) to preserve the great and basic truths 
and enduring principles upon which this Na- 
tion was founded; 

(b) to form a national association for the 
benefit of persons who have suffered injuries 
or diseases of the spinal cord; 

(c) to acquaint the public with the needs 
and problems of paraplegics; 

(d) to promote medical research in the 
several fields connected with injuries and 
diseases of the spinal cord, including research 
in neurosurgery and orthopedics and in geni- 
tourinary and orthopedic appliances; and 

(e) to advocate and foster complete and 
effective reconditioning programs for para- 
plegics, including a thorough physical recon- 
ditioning program, physiotherapy, competent 
walking instructions, adequate guidance 
(both vocational and educational), academic 
and vocational education (both in hospitals 
and in educational institutions), psycho- 
logical orientation and readjustment to 
family and friends, and occupational therapy 
(both functional and diversional). 
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Sec. 4. The corporation shall have per- 
petual succession and shall have power— 

(a) to sue and be sued; 

(b) to acquire, hold, and dispose of such 
real and personal property as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the corporate purposes; 

(c) to make and enter into contracts; 

(d) to accept gifts, legacies, and devises 
which will further the corporate purposes; 

(e) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, subject in every 
case to all applicable provisions of Federal 
and State law; 

(f) to adopt and alter a corporate seal; 

(g) to establish, regulate, and discontinue 
subordinate State and regional organizations 
and local chapters or posts; 

(h) to choose such officers, representatives, 
and agents as may be necessary to carry out 
the corporate purposes; 

(i) to establish and maintain offices for 
the conduct of the affairs of the corporation; 

(j) to adopt and alter a constitution and 
bylaws not inconsistent with law; 

(k) to publish a newspaper, magazine, or 
other publications; 

m to adopt and alter emblems and badges; 
an 

(m) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to accomplish the ob- 
jects and purposes of the corporation. 

Sec. 5. The corporation shall have no power 
to issue capital stock or engage in business 
for pecuniary profit or gain. 

Sec. 6. The corporation shall be nonpolit- 
ical and, as an organization, shall not furnish 
financial aid to, or otherwise promote the 
candidacy of, any person seeking public 
office. 

Sec. 7. Any American citizen shall be eligi- 
ble for membership in the corporation who 
was regularly enlisted, inducted, or commis- 
sioned, and who was accepted for, or was on, 
active duty in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard of the United 
States, or our allies. Service with the Armed 
Forces must have been terminated by dis- 
charge or separation from service under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable: Provided, 
however, That persons otherwise eligible for 
membership who are on active duty or who 
must continue to serve after the cessation 
of hostilities are also eligible for member- 
ship: And provided further, That member- 
ship shall be limited to such persons as have 
suffered spinal cord injuries or diseases 
whether service connected or nonservice 
connected in origin. 

Sec. 8. The headquarters and principal 
place of business of said corporation shall 
be located in the District of Columbia, but 
the activities of said organization, as set out 
herein, shall not be confined to said city, 
but shall be conducted throughout the sey- 
eral States and any territory or possession 
of the United States. 

Sec. 9. In the event of a final dissolution 
or liquidation of such corporation, and after 
the discharge of satisfactory provisions for 
the discharge of all its liabilities, the remain- 
ing assets of the said corporation shall be 
transferred to the Veterans’ Administration 
to be applied to the care and comfort of 
paralyzed veterans. 

Sec. 10. The corporation and its State and 
regional organizations and local chapters or 
posts shall have the sole and exclusive right 
to have and use in carrying out its purposes 
the name “Paralyzed Veterans of America,” 
and such seals, emblems, and badges as the 
corporation may lawfully adopt. 

Sec. 11. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall also keep minutes of the proceed- 
ings of its members, executive committee, 
and committees having any of the authority 
of the executive committee; and shall keep 
at its registered office or principal Office a 
record giving the names and addresses of its 
members entitled to vote; and permit all 
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books and records of the corporation to be 
inspected by any member or his agent or his 
attorney for any proper purpose at any rea- 
sonable time. 

Sec. 12. As a condition precedent to the 
exercise of any power or privilege herein 
granted or conferred, the corporation shall 
file in the office of the secretary of each State 
or of any territory or possession of the United 
States, in which organizations, chapters, or 
posts may be organized, the name and post 
Office address of an authorized agent upon 
whom local process or demands against the 
corporation may be served. 

Sec. 13. Such provisions, privileges, and 
prerogatives as have been granted heretofore 
to other national veterans’ organizations by 
virtue of their being incorporated by Con- 
gress are hereby granted and accrue to the 
Paralyzed Veterans of America. 

Sec. 14. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further call 
of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That con- 
cludes the call of the Private Calendar. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a certain privileged report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 312] 
Boggs Hansen, Wash. Rarick 
Bolton Harsha Rees 
Broomfield Hébert Resnick 
Brown, Calif. Herlong Rivers 
Button Holifield Roybal 
Cederberg Howard St. Onge 
Cohelan Irwin Sisk 
Cramer Jonas Stafford 
Dellenback Jones, Mo, Stephens 
Diggs azen Teague, Calif. 
Erlenborn Kluczynski Teague, Tex. 
Everett Landrum Tuck 
Fallon Latta Tunney 
Fisher McMillan Utt 
Foley May Williams, Miss. 
Fountain Moorhead Willis 
Fulton, Tenn. Olsen Young 
Grover Patman 
Gude Pool 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 381 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
5 a under the call were dispensed 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1968— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11456) making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 768) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11456) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Transportation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 24. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 20 and 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert $7,400,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 6342,65 1,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$605,400,000"; and the 
Senate agrees to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 654,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 670,000, 00“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$59,927,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 83, 770,872,000“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,012,781,270"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 825,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,100,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$5,000,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: 

“GENERAL PROVISION 

“Sec. 401. None of the funds provided in 
this title shall be available for the planning 
or execution of programs the obligations for 
which are in excess of $25,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1968 for ‘State and Community High- 
way Safety’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,750,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendment numbered 13, 

EDWARD P. BOLAND, 

JOHN MCFALL, 

SIDNEY R. YATES, 

GEO. MAHON, 

WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 

(except as to 6 and 25), 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

JOHN STENNIS, 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

JOHN O. PASTORE, 

MIKE MONRONEY, 

Norris COTTON, 

KARL E. MUNDT, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11456) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments; namely: 

TITLE I—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $7,400,000 
for “Salaries and expenses” instead of $6,- 
985,100 as proposed by the House and $7,800,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. The amount 
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provided is for support of 470 permanent po- 
sitions for the Office of the Secretary. 
Amendment No, 2: Appropriates $5,950,000 
for “Transportation research” as proposed by 
the House instead of $6,200,000 as pro 
by the Senate. Of the sum provided, $2,500,- 
000 is for the Northeast Corridor Project. 
TITLE II—COAST GUARD 
Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $342,651,- 
000 for “Operating expenses” instead of $339,- 
992,500 as proposed by the House and $344,- 
429,500 as proposed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $107,014,- 
000 for “Acquisition, Construction, and Im- 
provements” as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $121,514,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The sum provided includes funds for 
construction of two high-endurance cutters 
and deletes the oceanographic research ship 
as proposed by the House. In view of the de- 
mands of the war on Coast Guard ships, the 
second high-endurance cutter is considered 
to be a high priority requirement. The 
oceanographic ship is postponed pending a 
comprehensive review of oceanographic re- 
search programs throughout the Govern- 
ment, 


TITLE II—FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $605,400,- 
000 for “Operations” instead of $593,326,000 
as proposed by the House and $618,400,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The sum provided 
is the total amount of the amended Budget 
request, The conferees are in agreement that 
the Congress should maintain a continuing 
surveillance of aviation safety and call on the 
Department of Transportation to present 
comprehensive plans for the continued main- 
tenance of aviation safety standards. 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $54,000,- 
000 for “Facilities and equipment” instead of 
$30,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$65,400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 7, 8, and 9: Restore lan- 
guage combining “Operation and Mainte- 
nance” appropriations of Washington Na- 
tional and Dulles airports as proposed by the 
House. The merged appropriation is agreed 
to with the understanding that budget justi- 
fication material will maintain separate data 
on costs and operations at the two airports. 

Amendments Nos. 10 and 11: Restore lan- 
guage combining “Construction” appropria- 
tions of Washington National and Dulles 
airports as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $70,000,- 
000 for “Grants-in-Aid for Airports” instead 
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of $65,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$75,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The Managers on the Part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with the Senate amendment making 
$140,000 available for an airport at Kelley 
Flats, Montana. 


TITLE IV-—-FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 14. Provides a limitation 
of $59,927,000 on general expenses to be de- 
rived from the Highway Trust Fund instead 
of $59,833,000 as proposed by the House and 
$60,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
amount allowed deletes $73,000 for 10 new 
positions in highway planning. 

Amendments Nos. 15 and 16: Adjust 
amounts appropriated from Highway Trust 
Fund in accordance with amount provided in 
“Limitation on General expenses” as set out 
in amendment numbered 14. 

Amendment No. 17: Provides transfer to 
“Traffic and Highway Safety“ of $1,100,000 
for administrative expenses from “State and 
Community Highway Safety” program in- 
stead of $1,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $25,000,- 
000 for “State and Community Highway 
Safety” instead of $20,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $40,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Provides transfer of 
$1,100,000 for administrative expenses of 
“State and Community Highway Safety” in- 
stead of $1,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $1,780,- 
000 for “Motor Carrier Safety” as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $1,670,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $5,000,- 
000 for Alaskan Assistance instead of $4,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $8,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Restores language 
proposed by the House and amends amount 
cited from “$20,000,000” to “$25,000,000”. 
TITLE V—FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $11,750,- 
000 for “High-Speed Ground Transportation 
Research and Development” instead of $10,- 
300,000 as proposed by the House and $16,- 
632,000 as proposed by the Senate. The sum 
provided includes $1,500,000 for research on 
tracked air cushion vehicles and restores the 
$450,000 unspecified House reduction in the 
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demonstration program, The sum agreed to 
includes $4,500,000 for the Boston to New 
York demonstration program and deletes all 
funds for the Auto-on-train program. 
TITLE VI—OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $4,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$4,291,000 as proposed by the Senate for the 
National tion Safety Board. The 
funds requested for ten positions for acci- 
dent safety research are denied. 
TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Amendment No. 25: Deletes expenditure 
limitation proposed by the House. 
Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
JOHN McFALL, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
WiLLIAM E. MINSHALL 
(exceptas to 6 and 25), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BOLAND (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Botanp] is recognized. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference agree- 
ment on the Department of Transporta- 
tion appropriation bill is a good one. It 
accomplishes the objectives of your com- 
mittee. These objectives are to adequate- 
ly fund the essential requirements of the 
new Department of Transportation with- 
out providing an excess of funds which 
might start the new Department off in 
the direction of empire building and 
waste. 

The total amount of funds provided, 
exclusive of trust funds, is $1,581,905,772. 
This is $139,411,728 less than the amount 
provided for the last fiscal year, fiscal 
year 1967. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR 1968 


Conference action compared with— 
Item Budget estimate House bill Senate bill Conference action 
Budget estimate House bill Senate bill 
TITLE I—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Salaries and expenses... 300, 000 , 100 $7, 800, 000 $7, 400, 000 —$900, 000 +$414, 900 —$400, 000 
Transportation — 18 100, 000 $ 950, 000 6, 200, 000 5, 950, 000 —2, 150, 000 250, 000 
777 ˙ ³ . 16, 400, 000 12, 935, 100 14, 000, 000 13, 350, 000 —3, 050, 000 +414, 900 —650, 000 
i EE ee 
TITLE II—COAST GUARD 
Operating expenses „ 000 339, 992, 500 344, 429, 342,651,000 —286, 321, 000 
Acquisition, construi 107, 014, 000 107, 014, 000 121, 514, 000 107 OE 000) CU rocoto! aeaeo 
Reserve training... i 24,300,000. 24, 300, „300, 00% 24, 500, 000 
Cho ee EEE Feta aioe Wee 48, 260, 000 48, 000, 000 „ 000, 000, 000 —260, 000 
CCT 524, 246, 000 519, 306, 500 538, 243, 500 521, 965, 000 —2, 281, 000 
TITLE in- FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
E +12, 074, 000 —13, 000, 000 
23 +24, 000, 000 —11, 400, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, 


—5, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
—55, 625, 000 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR 1968—Continued 


Item 


TITLE IV—FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


Limitation on general expenses 
ways (trust fund) 
Highway beautification. ...............2.---...---.--------+- 
Traffic and highway safety.................-..--...------.--- 


Federal-aid hi 


Operating expenses: 


Fenn. W 


By transfe 
Motor carrier saf 


Public lands highways Giquidation of contract authorization). 
Inter-American High 
Chamizal armed a 
Alaskan assi 

Repair and 9 of highways. 


Total, title IV (general funds) 
Highway trust fund 


TITLE V—FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Administrator. 
Bureau of Railroad Safety 

i 
Raliroad resea 


NOt e An. e naa N 


TITLE VI—OTHER ACTIVITIES 


r nn S e EA s E E E 
State and community highway safety (liquidation of contract authority). 


Forest highways (liquidation of contract authorization). ......... 


speed ground . research and development- _._.._- 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget estimate House bill Senate bill Conference action 
Budget estimate House bill Senate bill 
Sana (9) „833, 000 360, 000, 000 859, 927, 000) (4-859, 927, 000 -+$94, 000 —$73, 000 
---~ ($3,773, 000, 000) aS 70, 8 17.0000 ca 5701945, 0008 655.257 0003 0 (—2, 128 8, 000) 81.000 TH 0003 
8 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 , 000 4-1, 200, 000 
mp7 5, 21, 034, 000 21, 034, 000 21. 034, 000 +21, 034; 000 
— 0 34, 565, 
c me ay Re ee (+65, 875, 000) 
100, 000, 20, 000, 40, 000, 25, 000, 5, 000, 
2 0 670, 780, 1.780 +1, 780, 000 
Wie 33, 2, 000, 
s 000, 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation: Limitation on ad- 


ministrative expenses. 


National Transportation Safety Board: Salaries and expenses 
% A XX 


Pes 515, 000 (514 514, 000 
. 6309000 4000. w 421. 000 
Ša 4, 300, 000 4,000, 000 4,291, 000 


1, 3 703 618,772 1.530, 198, 372 1,651, 407,272 


1,581, 905, 
73, 000,000 3,770, 778, 000 37705948; 000 37705872; 000 


2207, 662,772 113, 001,772 137,111,772 119,111,772 —88, 551, 000 —18, 000, 000 
3.773, 000, 000 3,770,778,000 3, 770, 945, 000 3. 770,872,000 —2, 128, 000 73, 000 
` A100, 000 R REE T I ecb dh tune Sere Ao 
x @ 680, 000 680, 000 680, 000 S 
85 3, 414, 000 3, 414, 000 $/414,000  4-3,414,000 Zio. Se 
156, 600. 000 10, 300; 16, 632, 000 11; 750,000 —6,850, Fi; 450; 066 4/882; 000 
ae „000 200, 200, 000 200, 000 BTA a RR re ele 
yest 23, 050, 000 14, 594, 000 20, 926, 000 16,044,000 —7, 006, 000  -+1,450, 000 —4, 882, 000 


514, 000 —1, 000 

$000,000 e 000 

4, 000, 000 300, 000 
—136,713,000 51, 707, 40  —69, 501, 500 
—2; 128, 000 “4-94; 000 —73, 000 


bres mat feos Rona requested under, Federal Railroad Administration, hi 


requested sed under he hea * ilroad research. 

1 ea rai sea 

— an 000 carried 2 600 ( Doe N expenses.“ 
200 —— increased $7,000, 


I think this is about the only appro- 
priation bill for which this can be 
claimed. 

While the Department of Transporta- 
tion was not in existence throughout 
fiscal year 1967, many of the activities 
of the Department, and agencies which 
are in the Department, did exist and ap- 
propriations provided for these agencies 
and activities last year totaled $1,721,- 
317,500. So, as I said, the bill which we 
bring before you today would provide for, 
in round figures, $140,000,000 less than 
was provided for similar activities in the 
last fiscal year. Even though the total 
appropriation is less than last year’s sum, 
we are fully convinced that the sum pro- 
vided will adequately fund the necessary 
and essential requirements of the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

Under the permission granted by 
unanimous consent, I shall include as a 
part of my statement a tabulation show- 
ing the congressional actions on the De- 
partment of Transportation bill 

In summary, the House cut $188,420,- 
400 from the budget estimate of $1,718,- 
618,772. The Senate added back two- 
thirds of the House reduction, or $121,- 
208,000. In the conference, and I might 
add that the conference was one of the 
most spirited I have attended, both sides 
were tenacious and adamant in main- 
taining their positions, the managers on 
the part of the House were successful in 
prevailing upon the Senate to recede on 
$69,501,500 of their increase and we 
agreed to increases totaling $51,707,400 
above the amount as passed by the House. 


for transportation information planning and excludes 


-speed ground 


4 Original estimate decreased $7,000,000; S. beng 50). 
* Estimates carried under “Operating expen: 


6 Estimates carried under “Salaries Sad exp expenses, Federal Railroad Administration, 


7 Excludes $2,300,000 for transportation i 


rmation planning which ts franstoned 10 “Office of 


Secretary, transportation research.” 


The item in the bill on which there was 
the greatest amount of discussion, both 
on the floor of the House and on the 
floor of the Senate, was not in the con- 
ference. Both Houses provided the same 
amount, $142,375,000, to carry on the 
development of the supersonic transport, 
the SST. So this item was not in confer- 
ence. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 


The budget request for salaries and ex- 
penses for the Office of the Secretary of 
Transportation was $8,300,000. The con- 
ference amount provides $7,400,000. This 
is a cut of 11 percent. The Secretary of 
Transportation has been careful and has 
exercised great prudence in building up 
his staff. We applaud him for this cau- 
tion. The House figure, $5,950,000, pre- 
vailed for transportation research. 

COAST GUARD 


For the Coast Guard the conference 
agreement is very close to the House po- 
sition. On the large item in controversy, 
the conference agreement is the House 
position. The House provided the exact 
amount of funds requested for “Acqui- 
sition, Construction, and Improvements” 
for the Coast Guard, but directed that an 
oceanographic research ship which had 
been requested be postponed and in lieu 
of that ship a second high endurance 
cutter—there is one in the budget—be 
constructed. The Navy has taken a num- 
ber of Coast Guard ships to Southeast 
Asia and they are making a valuable 
contribution to the war effort there. We 
feel that, in view of the war situation and 


in view of governmental financial strin- 
gencies generally, it makes more sense at 
this time to provide the additional cut- 
ter. The Appropriations Committee is 
making a study of oceanographic re- 
search throughout the Government. 
Similar studies are being made by other 
groups. When some of these studies have 
been completed, we can better deter- 
mine what the oceanographic require- 
ments of the Nation are. Oceanographic 
research has now spread to 29 depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government— 
I think we are spending in the fiscal year 
1968 some $460,000,000 on oceanography 
or on some phase of oceanography. And 
this makes it most difficult for Congress 
to review adequately oceanographic pro- 
grams, 
THE FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


The greatest difficulty, let me say to 
the Members of the House, the items in 
which the conferees on the part of the 
other body were most tenacious in the 
conference involved the Federal Aviation 
Administration. After the Transporta- 
tion appropriation bill had passed the 
House, a budget document, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 50, was transmitted request- 
ing an additional $7 million for the “Op- 
erations” appropriation for the FAA. The 
funds requested are to provide 900 new 
air controller and flight standards per- 
sonnel. 

The Senate added the $7 million re- 
quested and another $13 million above 
the budget. 

The Secretary of Transportation had 
stated that the numbers of personnel 
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allowed in the amended budget was the 
maximum number which the FAA might 
reasonably expect to hire during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, and the House 
conferees were adamant in their posi- 
tion that the budget request should not 
be exceeded. 

The amount agreed to is $605,400,000, 
and itis the full amount of the amended 
budget request. 

The House had made a reduction of 
$5 million in items not directly related 
to aviation safety. At the insistence of 
the other body, we relented on our re- 
ductions and also included the addi- 
tional $7 million provided by the budget 
amendment. We still feel that the House- 
proposed reductions in such programs as 
“Administration of airports,” “Research 
direction,” and “Administration of med- 
ical programs” should be made, and the 
funds saved applied to the operation of 
the air traffic control system. Thus, the 
amount for “Operations” for the FAA 
is $12 million in excess of the amount 
provided in the House, but it is also $13 
million less than the sum provided by 
the Senate. 

All Members of Congress are inter- 
ested in aviation safety. All of us are 
closely involved with the FAA, and those 
of us who have been closely involved with 
it on this committee know that the 
growth of aviation has been and is tre- 
mendous. We know that additional per- 
sonnel and additional facilities will be 
required. However, there are differences 
of opinion as to what the particular re- 
quirements are and how they may best 
be satisfied. 

Under the amount provided in the con- 
ference report, the Federal Aviation 
Administration will be able to hire more 
than 1,600 new personnel directly in- 
volved in aviation safety activities. 

I am fully convinced, and the subcom- 
mittee joins me in this conviction, that 
if the FAA hires this many qualified peo- 
ple in the 8 months remaining in this 
fiscal year, it will be a notable achieve- 
ment, and that the provision of the ad- 
ditional funds at this time would be a 
useless gesture. 

In order to reach an agreement on the 
funds for personnel which I have just 
discussed, and on other matters, the 
managers on the part of the House had 
to yield to the demand of the other body 
to some extent in the provision of funds 
for “Facilities and equipment.” The orig- 
inal budget request for “Facilities and 
equipment” was $35,400,000. The House 
provided $30 million. The amended 
budget reduced this amount by $7 mil- 
lion, making the budget request total 
$28,400,000. 

This action took place after the bill 
passed the House and before it passed 
the Senate. The other body added $37 
million more than was requested in the 
budget. 

There are legitimate requirements for 
additional aviation equipment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. So the 
House knows the exact facts—and the 
gentleman has been very helpful in 
establishing them for us—the original 
budget figure for this item was what? 
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Mr. BOLAND. It was $35,400,000. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. And the 
House version of the bill reduced that to 
what figure? 

Mr. BOLAND. To $30 million. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. And subse- 
quently to that, the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget reduced it to $28 
million? 

Mr. BOLAND. To $28 million. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Then the bill 
went to the other body. What happened 
or what transpired there as far as the 
Bureau of the Budget and the other body 
are concerned? 

Mr. BOLAND. The other body added 
the $7 million that was requested in 
Senate Document No. 50. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The original 
budget figure? 

Mr. BOLAND. That is right, and also 
added an amount which made the total 
$65,400,000 for this activity, “Facilities 
and equipment.” The total amount that 
the Senate passed was $65,400,000 for 
“Facilities and equipment” for the FAA. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. How much 
over the budget request by the President 
and the Bureau of the Budget was that? 

Mr. BOLAND. That amount was $37 
million over the amount requested by 
the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget. I might say that the Senate 
document which was transmitted to the 
Congress, after we had passed the trans- 
portation bill in the House, as the 
gentleman knows, included a $7 million 
reduction in this item to be transferred 
to “Operations.” They asked that $7 
million to provide for the 900 additional 
positions under “Operations” to be taken 
out of “Facilities and equipment.” This 
the Senate did not do. They provided the 
$7 million plus an additional $30 million. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. So that the 
net result, if we approve the conference 
report, is to add $25 million over and 
above any Presidential request for this 
item? 

Mr. BOLAND. It is $26 million. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. Let me say there are 
legitimate requirements relating to avia- 
tion safety to explain why the House 
took this position in agreeing to part of 
the increase that was put in by the Sen- 
ate. This committee believes—and also 
Iam sure all Members who are interested 
in aviation safety in this House, and we 
all are—that there are legitimate re- 
quirements for additional equipment. As 
the gentleman knows better than some 
of the Members of this House, some of 
these items are long leadtime items. 
Equipment must be ordered now and 
paid for later on. This is what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I make 
an observation there. I personally rely to 
a great extent upon the skill of the people 
that operate the towers and the equip- 
ment they use, and I have great faith in 
the competence of the people and in the 
equipment, but would it not be more 
orderly procedure, would it not be the 
proper way for the legislative branch to 
consider this matter, to have the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget sub- 
mit to the Congress and have the officials 
from FAA come up and testify specifi- 
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cally in justification of this additional 
requirement? 

Mr. BOLAND, I agree with the gentle- 
man. This is a good way to do it, but I 
think there is another way to do it. I 
think members of the legislative branch 
have some knowledge as to what the 
needs may be in their own respective 
areas. There are crying needs for in- 
strument landing systems. And there are 
crying needs for towers in particular 
areas, and this committee is importuned 
often by members of this body—and 
rightly so—for needed and necessary 
aviation facilities and equipment in 
their particular localities. I think in a 
sense the Members of this body ought to 
have some leeway about providing some 
of the equipment that the Members be- 
lieve to be essential and necessary for 
aviation safety in their own areas, I 
know the gentleman agrees with me on 
that point. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, can the 
gentleman inform us whether or not 
this item of “Facilities and equipment” 
is totally facilities and equipment relat- 
ing to aircraft safety and aircraft con- 
trol and other items directly contributing 
to safety and air transportation? 

Mr. BOLAND. This committee has 
been supplied with a memorandum by 
the Federal Aviation Administration in- 
dicating that the entire amount above 
the budget is a sliderule projection which 
will provide air traffic safety, which will 
provide in a number of instances for 
landing lights, and so on, so the answer 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield. I will try to answer 
that in more detail. 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. A breakdown of that 
figure of $54 million is $4.8 million for 
airport surveillance radar at eight loca- 
tions. 

Instrument landing system, 80 loca- 
tions; approach lights, 76 locations; $11.7 
million. 

Direct beacon code identification and 
meoo readout, 23 locations, $2.1 mil- 

on. 

The original request was for $35 mil- 
lion. That is an increase of approxi- 
mately $36 million. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. The answer is “Yes,” I 
believe we ought to qualify it a bit. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MIN- 
SHALL] has really been a giant on this 
subcommittee on matters affecting the 
FAA. Since he does pilot his own plane, 
perhaps he knows more about this sub- 
ject than any other one of us. I am 
pleased to have his cooperation, as are 
the other members of the subcommittee. 

In addition to what the gentleman 
from Ohio said, it might be that provi- 
sion will be made for tower facilities in 
particular locations around the Nation. 
Tower facilities are an essential element 
of air traffic safety. Firm decisions as to 
the application of the funds have not 
yet been made. 

In addition to the memorandum from 
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which the gentleman from Ohio read, the 

Department also supplied us with a list 

of towers that might be built. It is not 

an absolute promise to build them, but 
they are needed and they might be built 
in areas all over the Nation and in most 

States. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I should like to add 
that I have a complete tabulation, which 
I will put in the Recorp, which does spell 
out precisely what the gentleman has 
said. 

Mr. BOLAND. The lists to which I re- 
ferred to will be placed in the RECORD 
at this point: 

STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION, FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
The Conference amount of $54.0 million for 

the Facilities and Equipment appropriation 

for fiscal year 1968, enables us to provide the 
additional air traffic control and navigation 
aids in terminal areas which are our major 
problem. With this amount we intend to 
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provide in addition to the items in our origi- 
nal request of $35.4 million (1) eight airport 
surveillance radars which provide our con- 
trollers with position information on air- 
craft in the terminal area; (2) eighty instru- 
ment landing system with associated ap- 
proach light aids which will provide approach 
and landing guidance; and (3) equipment to 
provide the controller with altitude informa- 
tion and beacon code identification of beacon 
equipped aircraft on displays of twenty- 
three existing air port surveillance radars as 
follows: 


Airport surveillance radar (8 loca- 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Activity 


1. Air route traffic control centers.................---.-..---- 


8 — radar 
c. Other Kanter delle 


b. area automa! — 
e lower 1a facilities.. 
3. Flight service 


5. lities and e 


Housing. at related equipm: 


„ Research, test and evaluation wr facilities 


~eo 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION FEDERAL AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT—TOWER 
FACILITIES, 45 LOCATIONS 


Fiscal 


year 1967 
Locations estimated Total cost 
itinerant 
operations 
Alabama: a “te eth Se 45, 004 $279, 000 
Alaska: Nena 39, 626 385, 000 
Arkansas: 
Fa 1 26, 978 279, 000 
3 —— 25, 331 279, 000 
WT ee re 44,700 279, 000 
ih AE SSR HR ˙ ose ae 35, 800 279, 000 
Compton 279, 000 
El Monte. 9. 300 279, 000 
imperial 7, 300 279, 000 
Livermore 279, 000 
Marysville 000 279, 000 
pie San 8 (Brown International). 27, 900 279, 000 
—— SP ER R= RS 30, 834 279, 000 
New London (Groton). d , 582 279, 000 
Hartford (Brainerd ))) 26, 321 279, 000 
„ ͤ „000 279, 000 
Florida: 
Fort Lauderdale (Executive 89, 000 279, 000 
. 3, 563 279,000 
Jacksonville (Craig). 24,911 279, 000 
ear 352 279, 000 
32,620 279, 000 
Georgia: —.—. EE Sea z<> 430,156 279,000 
I Carbondsle -- 206 279, 


— — —— RRA. „ , 000 
Instrument landing system (80 
locations); approach lights (76 
K 11, 700, 000 
Direct beacon code identification 
and altitude readout (23 loca- 
. 2, 100, 000 
c eine Sparen 18, 600, 000 
Original request 35, 400, 000 
1 54, 000, 000 
Original Distribution 
request of conference Difference 
amount 
RA E 16, 018 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION FEDERAL AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT—TOWER 
FACILITIES, 45 LOCATIONS—Continued 


Locations estimated Total cost 
itinerant 
operations 
Indiana: West —— re 41,897 2279, 000 
Kansas: Olathe. e 35, 421 279, 000 
2 8 33, 360 279, 000 
Massachusetts: Norwood 450 279, 000 
Mihian: Benton Harbor. 28, 253 279, 000 
* . 38, 585 279, 000 
South St. Paul 24, 578 279, 000 
Misssissippi: Greenville.. 27, 080 279, 000 
Missouri: Columbia. 31,420 279, 000 
Nevada: North Las Vega 31,700 279, 000 
New Jersey: Linden... , 000 $2, 000 
New York: Poughkeepsie_ 31,772 279, 000 
North Ca tH 2 095 279, 000 
North Dakota: Grand Forks.. 26, 700 279, 000 
Ohio; nean (Cuyahoga). |, 360 279, 000 
Oklahoma: Norman 24, 273 279, 000 
South Carolina: Crescent Beach 27,076 279, 000 
Tennessee: Knoxville (Downtown) „070 279, 000 
Washington: Everett 292 279, 000 
West Virginia: Morgantown... 30, 000 279, 000 
n: 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted to yield 

to the gentleman from Iowa. 
Mr. GROSS. We can add and subtract 
any way we want, but I believe the gen- 
tleman stated previously that this bill 
is $51.7 million more than the House ap- 
proved? The conference report calls for 
$51.7 million more than the House ap- 
proved on its original passage? 

Mr. BOLAND. Yes, 

Mr. GROSS. Is that correct? 

Mr. BOLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not very much 
in the way of economy, would the gentle- 
man believe? 

Mr. BOLAND. I suppose it depends on 
how one economizes. It is also $69 million 
below the Senate figure. I would remind 
the gentleman that the Senate figure was 
$121 million above the House figure. 

Mr. GROSS, I understand all that, but 
they, of course, like some of the agencies 
downtown, have an asking price. The fact 
remains that this is $51.7 million plus 
above the House figure. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentleman 
about the Inter-American Highway. 
When did that get out of the State and 
Justice Departments appropriation bill 
and come to this subcommittee? 

Mr. BOLAND. It is administered by the 
Federal Highway Administration, and 
that is why it is in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Historically it has been 
in the other subcommittee, has it not? 

Mr. BOLAND. So was the old Bureau 
of Public Roads. It was all in the other 
Department. 

Mr. GROSS. The Chamizal Memorial 
Highway, I see, is in this bill. Is this the 
total cost of the Chamizal Memorial 
Highway? 

Mr. BOLAND. No, it is not the total 
cost. When we had this bill on the floor 
the House agreed to an amount of $4 
million. The budget request was $8 mil- 
lion. We reduced it $4 million. I am sure 
they will be back next year for an addi- 
tional $4 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve they will be back in a deficiency 
appropriation bill this year? 

Mr. BOLAND. If it is in a deficiency. 
appropriation bill, this subcommittee 
will not approve it. 

r. GROSS. To take care of that su- 
perhighway down in Texas? 

Mr. BOLAND. To take care of the su- 
perhighway this year. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, I wonder if the gentleman 
will tell the Members of the House what 
happened to the motion to recommit 
which passed this body on July 18, 1967, 
with instructions, by a vote of 213 to 189, 
in the conference committee. 

Mr. BOLAND. Actually, that was one 
amendment to which the Senate would 
not even listen. This was one of those 
cases. This was the Laird amendment. It 
was same as the Bow amendment offered 
on other bills, but it was offered, as Mem- 
bers will recall, by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] who is very knowl- 
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edgeable and persuasive but a very prac- 
tical Member of the House. He has been 
a conferee, as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri has been. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate all that. 

Mr. BOLAND. When we got to that 
amendment, we just lost. 

Mr. HALL. I have complete notes here 
about what the Laird amendment did 
contain, on page 19 and so forth, but I 
want to say I wonder if, as in so many 
other areas, perhaps the managers on the 
part of the House did not yield to the 
other body and not insist it be considered, 
which was a mandate from the elected 
Members of this body. 

Mr. BOLAND. Well, that is true, but, of 
course, the other body has a right to make 
amendments, as the gentleman well 
knows. It is a coequal body legislatively. 
Consequently, when we got to that 
amendment, we really had no choice, and 
they would not listen to our maintain- 
ing it. Let me say to the gentleman, also, 
it was the feeling of the conferees in the 
other body that we had substantially cut 
this bill. The Department of Transpor- 
tation bill was cut something like 11 per- 
cent when it left this body. It was cut 
substantially more than any other ap- 
propriation bill that we had heretofore 
considered. I think perhaps—and this is 
my judgment and it was the judgment 
of the conferees, also—it should not have 
been recommitted. It was recommitted by 
about 24 votes, I think. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further? 

Mr, BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I believe it is time for indi- 
vidual opinion when you are acting as 
the managers on the part of the House 
and there has been such instruction. 
Also, I take some exception to the ques- 
tion as to whether the other body is co- 
equal or not, 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. In response to my 
friend from Missouri, I should like to 
point out that I did except as to amend- 
ment No. 25, which was the Laird amend- 
ment that you referred to, Congressman 
Hatt. Also my good friend CHARLES Jonas, 
of North Carolina, was not able to at- 
tend the conference. He was unavoidably 
absent. But I am sure that he would have 
excepted to it as well. 

Mr. HALL. I would like to say, too, that 
some of us who voted for it on final pas- 
sage would not have done so if we had 
known we would be so easily taken over. 

Mr. BOLAND. I think that each House 
has to trust the judgment of the con- 
ferees. That is why we have conferences. 
We do have to compromise. It has been 
done all the time, for a long time before 
you and I ever arrived here, and it will 
be done long after we are gone. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in the judgment of 
the conferees, we have arrived at a figure 
that we think is a fair and equitable com- 
promise with the other body. One of the 
items in this bill that has given us some 
difficulty—and I am sure it has given 
other Members of this House difficulty, 
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too—involves the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration. 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

In the title of the bill which involves 
the Federal Highway Administration, the 
position of the House was for the most 
part maintained. Some of the House re- 
ductions were not appealed. The House 
had provided $20 million for the new pro- 
gram of grants to States for highway 
safety. The Senate increased this figure 
to $40 million. The conference agreed on 
$25 million. I think all of us can agree 
that it is a substantial victory for the 
House position. 

Also, and even more importantly, lan- 
guage controlling the obligation of these 
funds which was proposed by the House 
is maintained. If the language had not 
been maintained, the Federal Highway 
Administration could have gone merrily 
on its way and spent the entire $100 
million, because it was a liquidation of 
contract authority. So, in this instance, 
the House did an exceptionally fine job, 
and I compliment the Members of the 
House on it. This was an item which was 
a real stickler in the conference. 

I might mention that a program in 
which many Members have expressed 
interest, highway beautification, is not 
included in this bill except for funds for 
administrative purposes related to the 
obligation of funds heretofore appropri- 
ated. No new highway beautification 
program funds are included in the bill 
since authorization for this purpose has 
expired and new authorization has not 
been enacted. 

In the appropriation for Alaskan as- 
sistance, the House proposed $4 million 
and the Senate proposed $8 million. The 
conference agreed to $5 million. 

STATE AND COMMUNITY HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Mr. Speaker, I know that many Mem- 
bers have received pleas from organiza- 
tions in their States on the programs 
carried in this conference report titled 
“State and Community Highway Safety.” 
I am in receipt of a number of telegrams 
from my own area. All of them are similar 
in context and contain the following 
message: 

We urge you to approve Senate Amend- 
ment increasing Federal Highway Safety 
Bureau appropriation to forty million dol- 
lars. Traffic accidents can be reduced only 
through massive statewide programs effective 
on all motorists which have not been under- 
taken by the states to date. The National 
Highway Safety Program standards provide 
excellent guide for such programs. Prelimi- 
nary standards and planning will be con- 
cluded by the end of 1967 and states will be 
able to put federal funds into effective high- 
way safety programs which meet federal 

ds. Congress must prime the pump of 
state activities for Massachusetts and other 
states to implement these life saving 
programs, 

Mr. Speaker, all of those who sent the 
above telegram to me are outstanding 
citizens who are deeply and sincerely in- 
terested in all aspects of safety and all 
of them are members and/or directors 
of the Western Massachusetts Safety 
Council. This organization has done an 
outstanding job in constantly pounding 
and alerting the community to highway 
safety and safety at work or play. It has 
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compiled an enviable record in my area 
and its advice and counsel in the field of 
safety is sought and often followed. I am 
pleased to have the opinions of its offi- 
cers and members. I know that they re- 
spect my views and actions. 

Mr, Speaker, all of the House con- 
ferees insisted on the action previously 
taken by the House on last July 18 when 
the Department of Transportation ap- 
propriation bill passed the House. In the 
conference last week, some of the Mem- 
bers of the other body agreed that this 
new program should be started slowly 
and looked at cautiously. Thus, the 
agreement of the conferees to the $25 
million figure. 

Of course, all of us realize that many 
persons are killed or injured in auto 
accidents. We agree that something 
must be done about it. We do not always 
agree as to what must be done. 

The program of making grants to the 
States to assist the States in highway 
safety efforts is a new program. Funding 
plans have grossly overestimated re- 
quirements in the early months of the 
program. Congress authorized obliga- 
tions of $67 million in fiscal year 1967; 
$10 million was appropriated and $902 
thousand actually obligated in the fiscal 
year. 

In the first quarter of the present fis- 
cal year, 1968, obligations total $3.8 mil- 
lion, with another $0.5 million approved 
but deferred. The obligation rate in the 
first quarter indicates that the House 
proposal of a $20 million appropriation 
is adequate. Since a new program will 
grow throughout the year, and since the 
Senate provided $40 million, in confer- 
ence we agreed to a $5 million increase 
above the House amount, making an ap- 
propriation of $25,000,000. 

The plans for this program as pre- 
sented to the committee were neither 
firm nor persuasive. You can not just 
spend money labeled “highway safety” 
and expect to save lives. Sound, sensible 
plans must be developed and imple- 
mented. We plan to look very carefully 
at the activities under this program. If, 
next year, it appears that a sound 
program is being carried out, we will 
support a higher level of funding. We 
believe in looking at what we are buying 
before spending large amounts of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

We think that some parts of the pro- 
gram presented are either of a low prior- 
ity or should be left entirely to the States. 
School bus safety can be left to the 
States. Do we really need more Federal 
influence in the local school systems? 
Community support for highway safety 
has long been carried out by State, local, 
and private organizations such as the 
National Safety Council. Do we really 
need to put people on the payroll to do 
this? 

Debris removal and motorcycle safety 
do not appear to be problems requiring 
Federal funds. 

Do we really need Federal spending 
in the area of State and local “enforce- 
ment practices”? This is in the program. 

Good management requires that this 
program be developed carefully, not 
hastily. The conference report provides 
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enough money to carry out a useful pro- 
gram in fiscal 1968, a program which can 
be studied and redirected, if need be, be- 
fore Federal spending reaches a high 
level. 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

The bill provides $3,770,872,000 from 
the highway trust fund for the Federal 
highway program. There was only a 
minor difference between the two Houses 
involving administrative expenses. 

The conference report does not cut 
funds requested for highway construc- 
tion, not even one dollar. 

Members have inquired about the 
status of the highway program. The ex- 
ecutive branch has made inquiries of the 
Governors of the various States as to the 
impact of certain reductions. A. of today, 
no decision to reduce the program has 
been made. As we all know, the executive 
branch, as well as the Congress, is look- 
ing for ways to cope with our fiscal prob- 
lems. Funds from the highway trust fund 
do not contribute to the administrative 
budget deficit. The spending of those 
funds, however, does have an impact on 
the overall national economy. I hope no 
reductions are required in the highway 
program. None have been made thus far 
in fiscal 1968, but the future of all pro- 
grams must be considered to be some- 
what uncertain at this time. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


The conference agreement provides 
$16,044,000 for the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The House provided $14,- 
594,000 and the Senate provided $20,- 
926,000. The conference agreement is 
$1,450,000 above the House and $4,882,- 
000 below the Senate figure. 

The House maintained its position 
that no funds should be allowed to con- 
tinue the so-called auto-on-train dem- 
onstration program. 

Mr. Speaker, this program provides 
for Government participation in the con- 
struction and operation for a certain pe- 
riod of time of a new type of train which 
is designed to carry passengers and their 
own automobiles between Washington, 
D.C., and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that this ap- 
proach can be of some use in attracting 
long-distance passengers back to the 
railroads. In my judgment I thought we 
should have gone along with this pro- 
posal. However, the other Members and 
all of the Members on the part of the 
House who served as conferees, with the 
exception of myself, maintained and in- 
sisted upon the position of the House. 
Therefore, no funds were granted for 
this program. 

Mr. Speaker, the Boston-to-New York 
demonstration program is fully funded. 
The sum of $1.5 million is provided for 
e on track-air-cushioned vehi- 
cles. 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 

The House position was maintained 
with reference to the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board. The amount is 
$4 million, plus, the same amount as was 
provided in the House bill. 

We feel it is important in the forma- 
tive years for the Department of Trans- 
portation to curtail areas of possible 
duplication. We saw that possibility in 
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the request for accident prevention and 
research personnel for the National 
Transportation Safety Board. The House 
position with reference to such personnel 
which had been requested was that we 
did sustain the position of the House 
and denied positions for accident re- 
search for the National Transportation 
Safety Board. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in the judgment of 
myself and the House conferees, we feel 
we have brought back from conference 
a good bill. I would hope that all the 
Members would sustain the action of the 
conferees. 

The only item on which we are above 
the budget, I would remind the Members 
of the House, is the item which the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forn], mentioned a moment ago, and 
that was for facilities and equipment for 
the Federal Aviation Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, the only other item for 
which funds were not budgeted was the 
Alaskan assistance program wherein we 
provided the sum of $4 million when this 
matter was considered in the House while 
the other body provided the sum of about 
$9 million. We reduced that figure to $5 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, and on an 
overall basis, the action of the conferees 
is one that all the Members of this Con- 
gress can stand by. 

We earnestly solicit the support of all 
the Members in behalf of this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I shall be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call to your at- 
tention my concern about the action of 
the House Appropriations Committee in 
sharply cutting back on research and 
development funds for high speed ground 
transportation. Very clearly, one of the 
great problems the country faces today 
is to accommodate movement within the 
metropolitan regions which we find in 
every quarter of the country. 

The kind of transportation facilities 
which we have been encouraging as a 
matter of public policy for several dec- 
ades are simply inadequate to meet the 
needs of these metropolitan regions. 
Congress recognized this 2 years ago 
in setting up the high speed ground 
transportation program and authorizing 
for it modest sums of money for research 
and development. 

This program has made substantial 
progress as reflected in the annual report 
recently filed with this body. There are a 
number of prospects for the development 
of new systems which could go far to al- 
leviate the congestion and near strangu- 
lation which are becoming so character- 
istic of the large cities of the country. I 
believe that it is shortsighted on our part 
to continue to spend large sums of money 
to move people with great speed around 
the world, and in our space program to 
the moon and to other planets, and se- 
verely cut back on the small expendi- 
tures which may make it possible to 
move with speed, comfort, and safety the 
relatively short distances between many 
of our large metropolitan areas. I believe 
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this body should look searchingly at this 
program and the prospects that it has 
for greatly improving the region’s trans- 
portation system for the future, and give 
it our support. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make an inquiry of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Botanp] with respect to the 
appropriation available here for the 
Coast Guard. My question is this: Since 
the Coast Guard is carrying on very sub- 
stantial operations in the Vietnam the- 
ater, with several vessels being stationed 
in that theater—I believe some 30 ves- 
sels—can the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts give me his assurance that the funds 
contained herein are adequate in all re- 
spects to carry out all the operations of 
the Coast Guard in Vietnam? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted that the 
gentleman from Michigan has asked that 
question. I know of the gentleman’s con- 
cern for the Coast Guard. This bill pro- 
vides $23 million above last year’s 
budget for the Coast Guard. Only $6 mil- 
lion of the $23 million increase is re- 
quired to support Coast Guard opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia. So we have pro- 
vided all the funds that the Coast Guard 
requires in this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
permit me to make a further inquiry 

Mr. BOLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the so-called 
Bow amendment were adopted here by 
the House would the Coast Guard, along 
with the other agencies of the Federal 
Government, be subjected to a 5-percent 
cut? 

Mr. BOLAND. If the original Bow 
amendment were adopted, that would be 
so. And, if the so-called Laird amend- 
ment were adopted, that would be so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, if the 
Bow amendment were adopted and if the 
Coast Guard had to take a 5-percent cut, 
would we be able to do this without im- 
pairing the operations of the Coast 
Guard in this theater of war? 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, what I 
want from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is some assurance that the Coast 
Guard is going to be protected against 
this contingency? 

Mr. BOLAND. It is my opinion that 
the amount contained in this conference 
report will provide adequately for the ac- 
tivities of the Coast Guard in Southeast 
Asia. This is what the Coast Guard says, 
and I presume that we have to believe 
them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I would 
conclude with this final observation: 

I do not feel that many Members of 
this House want to start economizing 
upon something which is needed in 
carrying out our efforts in Vietnam. In 
Saying this I do not mean items which 
are not needed by the Department of De- 
fense or by any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment. I, for one, am depending upon 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
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sachusetts here to make certain that no 
cuts are imposed upon the Coast Guard 
that are going to impair the vital oper- 
ations of that arm of our service in that 
area of the world. 

Mr. BOLAND. There are no cuts made 
in the item of the Coast Guard that 
would impair the vital operations of the 
Coast Guard in that area of the world. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no Member of Congress who wants to 
spend public funds unwisely and un- 
economically. In the current drive for 
economy, we must not become blinded to 
the real meaning of economy. I refer to 
the report on appropriations for the De- 
partment of Transportation, specifically 
to the reductions made in the extremely 
important high speed ground transpor- 
tation program. 

Department of Transportation has in 
its high speed ground transportation a 
program which is dealing with intercity 
transportation problems, primarily in 
densely populated regions. The overall 
program is devoting attention to the role 
which highways, airways, and ground 
transportation all may make in solving 
these problems. 

The information which we will derive 
from the research and development ef- 
fort in the program will, for example, 
provide us with insight into the role that 
ground transportation may eventually 
play in helping to meet the need for 
additional passenger service. 

Does it make sense, therefore, to cut 
off one of the major elements of the 
program? That is what I consider the 
auto-on-train demonstration that was 
planned between Washington, D.C., and 
Jacksonville, Fla. Excluded from the 
budget was $2 million which would have 
implemented plans for this demonstra- 
tion, a radically new type of railroad 
equipment which would relate two im- 
portant transportation modes—the train 
and the private automobile. 

Travelers want and need the freedom 
and convenience of travel in their own 
automobiles. In many instances, how- 
ever, individuals have a limited time in 
which to reach a destination, and find 
it difficult to devote the majority of their 
travel time to “getting there.” 

The proposed autotrain was designed 
to permit travelers to take their autos 
with them economically over long dis- 
tances on a specially designed train. 
Market studies have already indicated 
that the service would be well patronized 
and profitable. 

I want to bring the following to the 
attention of my colleagues. The Govern- 
ment has already committed $2 million 
to this project for preliminary engineer- 
ing research and development. This 
amount is nonrecoverable. Additional 
money needed to complete the demon- 
stration had been estimated at $3.5 
million. 

I am told that the Office of High Speed 
Ground Transportation has made a con- 
servative estimate that at the completion 
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of the 18-month project, $6.2 million will 
revert to the Federal Treasury from prof- 
its and sale of equipment and terminals. 
The net cost to the Government would 
be approximately $1.2 million, or less 
than the project has cost already. 

Considering the potential value of the 
project to transportation planners, rail- 
roads and the traveling public, I think 
the total investment needed is small in- 
deed to the ultimate benefits for the trav- 
eling public. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
the major cut recommended by the con- 
ferees on appropriations for the De- 
partment of Transportation’s Office of 
High Speed Ground Transportation will 
have a great deal more impact over the 
long run than appears on the surface. 
For not only will the public ultimately be 
affected by the cutback in program ac- 
tivities, but so will railroad employees. 

As my colleagues are aware, the public 
has long since grown weary by the cali- 
ber of most railroad passenger service. 
In recent months, the situation has de- 
teriorated all the more as railroads con- 
tinue to get authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to remove 
more trains. 

The railroads say what has prompted 
this step-up in train-offs has been the 
Post Office Department’s removal of rail- 
road post office cars from passenger 
trains, The Department says its actions 
are directed by the necessity to find more 
ways of coping with the incredible vol- 
ume of present-day mail, and is certainly 
not designed to deal a death blow to pas- 
senger services. The fact of the matter 
is, however, the Department’s actions are 
producing this result. 

I think it is tragic for the American 
public, for the future or our great trans- 
portation complex, and for tens of thou- 
sands of railroad employees and their 
families that we are letting this occur. 

I want to point out one of the main 
purposes behind the formation of the De- 
partment of Transportation was to be 
in a position to advise—through Federal 
research and development projects—the 
various modes in the private transport 
sector to “plan ahead.” 

This is how I view the research and 
development program of the Office of 
High Speed Ground Transportation. It 
is a major step toward eventually de- 
vising a national transportation plan 
which would permit travelers and goods— 
and this includes mail—to move effi- 
ciently from one means of transporta- 
tion to another, using the best char- 
acteristics of each. 

The program includes a set of projects 
which will improve technology in high 
speed transportation, with particular re- 
gard to ground transportetion. It also 
includes demonstrations of new types of 
rail passenger equipment and service ele- 
ments. It is obvious, therefore, a program 
that could mean a possible rebirth of rail- 
road passenger travel holds great promise 
to the scores of railroad employees being 
affected by the present turn of events. 

I think that a reexamination and re- 
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appraisal of the purpose and accom- 
plishments of the on-going high speed 
ground transportation program is in 
order. Hopefully, my remarks today will 
convey to you at least my appreciation of 
the potential this program holds for the 
public welfare. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the con- 
ference report, and I want to commend 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
what I believe is a job well done. 

‘The gentleman and his committee have 
done a good job on the Transportation 
appropriation bill. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I have great reluctance 
in appropriating money above the budget 
request for any purpose. Nevertheless, I 
feel that the funds added for facilities 
and equipment for the Federal Aviation 
Administration are vital to safety of 
those who use our airways. I know that 
a study is underway right now as to how 
best to provide aviation safety at a time 
when aviation is growing rapidly. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
been given a tentative listing of some 
of the things that might be done with 
the added funds. A listing is submitted 
of tower facilities which meet the FAA's 
criteria as to need but which were not 
funded in the budget. I know from first- 
hand experience how vital some of these 
towers are to aviation safety. We desper- 
ately need a tower at Dothan, Ala., and 
$279,000 for that tower is included in the 
list of towers submitted to the committee. 
I hope that the Congress will approve the 
additional money and that the executive 
branch will use the money and that a 
good part of the money will be used for 
tower facilities. 

Of course, I feel that one of the most 
urgent requirements for a tower is at 
Dothan, Ala., where military flyers from 
Fort Rucker and Southern Airways use 
the field along with general aviation. By 
the FAA’s own count in fiscal 1967, there 
were an estimated 45,000 itinerant opera- 
tions at Dothan, which places this loca- 
tion well within the criteria for establish- 
ment of a new tower. I am just afraid 
that unless the FAA acts to establish this 
tower that someone will be hurt or killed 
at Dothan. I thank the gentleman and 
I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, this sub- 
committee deserves the commendation 
of all of us. The reason I can say this is 
because on almost everyone's list of pri- 
orities in these times when we must econ- 
omize, the matter of safety in air travel 
is high on the list. 

In title II of the statement on the 
part of the managers when they consid- 
ered amendment No. 5, it is good news 
for those who travel by air to note that 
our committee insisted upon enough 
funds for the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration to continue their surveillance of 
aviation safety. Our conferees even called 
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upon the Department of Transportation 
to present comprehensive plans for the 
continued maintenance of aviation safety 
standards. 

Tomorrow we face a decision upon an- 
other continuing resolution. While it is 
true the figures $605,400,000 for opera- 
tions agreed upon was about $12 million 
higher than the figure passed by the 
House, it should not be forgotten it is also 
$13 million lower or under the figure 
passed by the Senate. When this $12 mil- 
lion is broken down among the 50 States, 
it figures less than $250,000 per State. To 
any fairminded person, this is little or 
nothing to be spread across the greatly 
increased volume of air travel in each 
State. 

I was glad to observe that under title 
IV, consideration was given to motor 
vehicle and highway safety and also to 
motor carrier safety. For some reason 
much more is written about death on our 
highways and relatively much less about 
those who perish in our air crashes. 
These losses of life receive some pub- 
licity for a while, yet there never seems 
to be any sustained effort to make cer- 
tain that air safety is constantly in the 
forefront of public and governmental 
attention. 

It was our personal experience re- 
cently, when the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration proposed to decommission 
some VOR’s in our district to devote a lot 
of time to the safety of air travel. Some 
of these OMNI’s were closed; others were 
considered for further study. During 
these discussions, it was my privilege to 
have an opportunity to discuss aviation 
safety personally with the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Administration, 
Gen. William F. McKee. I must say in all 
fairness that this man would prefer to in- 
crease the number rather than reduce 
the number of guidance devices, both for 
our large scheduled airlines and those 
thousands of small planes classified as 
“general aviation.” Like every other de- 
partment of the Government, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration feels the 
pinch from lack of funds. 

It is my judgment some of our domes- 
tic programs can be completely canceled; 
others can be abridged, reduced, sus- 
pended, or postponed. One that we must 
never compromise is the program for 
the safety of those air travelers who have 
been taught and led to believe that the 
safest way to travel is by air. Guidance 
facilities are desperately needed. Air 
traffic control systems are vital. There 
is a crying need for more instrument 
landing systems, new towers, more and 
better landing lights. 

The expense of in-flight guidance de- 
vices and such vitally necessary expendi- 
tures as for frequent and accurate 
weather reports and better terminal 
control facilities are indeed a small and 
insignificant saving in relation to the in- 
creased dangers involved without these. 

To insist upon reductions that will im- 
peril the safety of those who travel by 
air is nothing more or less than gambling 
in human lives. Any money spent for 
safety with the objective of saving the 
lives of human beings deserves a high 
place on every priority list. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I now 
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yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, the ranking mem- 
ber of the minority, on the committee, 
and a very able and valued member of 
of this subcommittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Department of Transportation 
Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND], has pro- 
vided you with an excellent summary of 
the action taken by conferees on the 
Transportation Department’s first full- 
year fiscal budget. 

As ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee and a member of the con- 
ference, it has been a privilege to work 
closely with the outstanding House and 
Senate Members who devoted so much 
concentrated time and thought to re- 
solving the differences in this measure. 

The House conferees have returned 
with some major victories for the tax- 
payers. 

Economies have been achieved in the 
Transportation budget without jeopard- 
izing either the Department’s opportu- 
nity to operate efficiently during its first 
year of official life or impairing any of 
its important public safety functions. 

The chairman has pointed out that 
the overall Transportation appropriation 
agreed upon in conference, $1,581,905,- 
722, is a reduction of $136,713,000 below 
the budget request. This amounts to a 
cut of nearly 9 percent. We House con- 
ferees stood our ground and return to 
you with a conference report $69,501,500 
less than the amount approved by the 
Senate. 

A saving of $137 million is particularly 
noteworthy during a period when it is 
imperative that all nonessential spend- 
ing be eliminated. 

As the chairman has pointed out, we 
have achieved the remarkable by reduc- 
ing the fiscal 1968 budget more than 
$139 million below the total amount ap- 
propriated last year when the agencies 
were scattered throughout the Govern- 
ment. 

Important as these savings are, as the 
conference report indicates, I held res- 
ervations about amendment No. 25, 
which withdraws the insistence of the 
House on retaining the 5-percent, 
across-the-board cut in the Depart- 
ment’s expenditures during fiscal 1968. 

I stand by that reservation. After the 
action taken by this House yesterday, it 
would be inconsistent not to insist upon 
the 5-percent reduction, action which a 
majority of this House approved de- 
cisively last July 18 by a rollcall vote of 
213 to 189. Economic circumstances cer- 
tainly do not justify our retreating on 
this point 3 months later. Quite to the 
contrary. 

It is my conviction that the House 
must insist upon retaining the 5-per- 
cent reduction. The fledgling Depart- 
ment’s budget is ample enough, and 
flexible enough, to permit it. Our Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal integrity demands it. 
The hard-pressed taxpayer urges it. 

As the conference report indicates, I 
also had reservations about amendment 
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No. 6, which calls for a $24 million in- 
crease in the amount approved by the 
House for facilities and equipment for 
the Federal Aviation Administration. 

I withdraw by objections to this 
amendment in the light of additional 
information which has come to my 
attention. 

During conference I found it difficult 
to reconcile the President’s request for 
a $7 million reduction in facilities and 
equipment for the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration with the increased appro- 
priation passed by the Senate. 

There was virtually no testimony on 
the record to support such an increase. 
As an advocate of economy in Govern- 
ment, I looked with a jaundiced eye on 
the $54 million figure agreed upon by 
conferees in amendment No. 6. I was 
aware that the White House had sub- 
mitted an amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation’s budget request 
on September 20 calling for a $7 million 
reduction in the Department’s original 
$35.4 million estimate. The Senate, 
nevertheless, approved $65.4 million. In 
conference, the $30 million approved by 
the House was reconciled with that 
amount to the $54 million in the con- 
ference report. 

I declined to agree to this sizable in- 
crease over the House-approved figure 
pending a further study of the facts. 

Since the conference report was filed 
last week, I have had an opportunity to 
consult with safety experts and with 
Federal Aviation Administration officials 
privately and at length. In these discus- 
sions, I expressed my misgivings that they 
would be able to make use of the addi- 
tional facilities and equipment without 
trained personnel to handle them. I have 
received sound assurance that FAA’s new 
facility at Oklahoma City can turn out 
some 2,000 trained men yearly, that there 
will be sufficient skilled manpower to 
handle the equipment, and that it is in 
the best interest of air travel safety that 
FAA have every capability to meet the 
steadily increasing complexities and haz- 
ards of modern air traffic. 

As the chairman pointed out a few 
months ago, had it not been for a lack of 
up-to-date equipment, the North Caro- 
lina air tragedy might well have been 
averted this summer. No one is going to 
put a price tag on the lives lost in that 
disaster. 

I am all for economy. My record over 
the 13 years I have served in this House 
attests to that. This is why I was cautious 
and withheld my approval of amend- 
ment No. 6. When a money bill comes 
before this House, I examine it first from 
the viewpoint of the taxpayer. With a 
dearth of supporting evidence on the offi- 
cial record, I chose to suspend approval 
of any multimillion-dollar increase over 
the amount we in the House had ap- 
proved for FAA's facilities and equipment 
program. Rather, I preferred to with- 
hold agreement until I personally talked 
with the experts, with the men in the 
field, and with FAA officials directly in- 
volved and in whose integrity and judg- 
ment I place the greatest reliance. 

This I have done. 

I am now convinced that the Presi- 
dential budget amendment, submitted in 
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Senate Document No. 50, calling for a $7 
million cut in FAA’s original estimate is 
the most dangerous sort of false econ- 
omy, a political sop designed to placate 
taxpayers who are fed up with grandiose 
Great Society spending in other areas. I 
have seen enough political muzzling of 
Pentagon witnesses in my Department of 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. It 
is apparent that the sealed-lips edicts are 
not limited to Defense witnesses alone. 
FAA officials could not speak out on the 
record freely to let this country know the 
urgent need for new facilities and more 
modern equipment. 

The White House directed the Depart- 
ment of Transportation generally, and 
FAA officials specifically, to make do with 
what they had in the way of air safety 
funds. It appears that in the interest of 
political expediency, and to promote its 
nationally repudiated effort to push a 10- 
percent tax increase on the country, the 
administration felt FAA officials must be 
muzzled to prevent their stating their 
real needs when appearing before con- 
gressional committees. It also appears 
that our millions of air travelers are con- 
sidered an expendable minority by the 
White House. 

We today are in the same situation in 
relation to our airways as we were a 
dozen or so years ago regarding our 
highway system. When I first began fiy- 
ing as a private pilot nearly 20 years ago, 
the sky was literally the limit, vast and 
uncrowded. That picture has changed 
drastically and we are heading toward a 
crisis situation in the air which could 
well be equated with the chaos which 
would result if we had no modern super- 
highways and interstate systems. 

There will be more air tragedies if we 
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do not prepare to meet the increasing 
congestion modern air travel, both com- 
mercial and private, is creating. To meet 
this crisis more skilled personnel and up- 
to-date facilities and equipment are ab- 
solutely necessary 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
has supplied me with a breakdown of the 
additional traffic control and navigation 
aids in terminal areas which the addi- 
tional $18.6 million over their original 
$35.4 million request will provide. 

Here is the summary: 
STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 

TION, FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


The Conference amount of $54.0 million 
for the Facilities and Equipment appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1968, enables us to pro- 
vide the additional air traffic control and 
navigation aids in terminal areas which are 
our major problem. With this amount we in- 
tend to provide in addition to the items in 
our original request of $35.4 million (1) 
eight airport surveillance radars which pro- 
vide our controllers with position informa- 
tion on aircraft in the terminal area; (2) 
eighty instrument landing systems with as- 
sociated approach light aids which will pro- 
vide approach and landing guidance; and (3) 
equipment to provide the controller with 
altitude information and beacon code iden- 
tification of beacon equipped aircraft on 
displays of twenty-three existing airport 
surveillance radars as follows: 


Airport surveillance radar (8 
locations) 
Instrument landing system (80 
locations); approach lights (76 
locations) 
Direct beacon code identification 
and altitude readout (23 loca- 


ot ER re, 2, 100, 000 
F 18, 600, 000 
Original request 35, 400, 000 
S 54, 000, 000 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
Un thousands of dollars} 


Activity 


Distribution 
of conference 
amount 


Original 


request Difference 


Long-range 
b. Automation equipment 


c. Other center faciſites—ʒZ 1... 1 


5. Housin, re utilities and miscellaneous... 
5 Aircraft and related equipment 
7. Research, test and evaluation facilities. 


Mr. Speaker, in supporting the House 
compromise with the Senate in appro- 
priating $54 million, I not only am heed- 
ing the best recommendations of those 
immediately involved in our air safety 
program, I also am in the good company 


of such noted economy advocates as the 
chairman of the great House Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr. Manon], and 
with Senators Corron, Munpt, and 
SmitH, none of whom has ever been ac- 
cused of wasting taxpayers’ funds. 
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For these reasons, I withdraw my 
reservation regarding amendment No. 
6 . 


I do not wish to place in jeopardy the 
millions of air passengers and private 
pilots who literally put their lives in the 
hands of the FAA when they board a 
plane. 

The 9-percent reduction achieved in 
the overall Transportation budget re- 
quest is remarkable. Retention of the 
5-percent reduction in expenditures is 
not only practical but imperative. 

We have given the new Department of 
Transportation a budget with which it 
can live during its first full year of ac- 
tivity. We have achieved economies 
which the taxpayer can well appreciate 
without undermining the services and 
safety functions to which they are 
entitled. 

I urge the House to support the con- 
ference report as submitted, with the ex- 
ception of amendment No. 25. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in view- 
ing the report of the conferees for the 
Department of Transportation appro- 
priations for fiscal 1968, I find a very 
disturbing thing: Not only has the auto- 
on-train demonstration project been cut 
from the high-speed program, but re- 
search and development funds also have 
been reduced. 

In calling this action to the attention 
of my colleagues, I cannot help but note 
the cries of anguish from all quarters re- 
garding the state of railroad passenger 
service. What is wrong? Why is it being 
cut further? Why is the Government 
not doing something? I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that the mail of many 
Members is running heavy on this 
subject. 

As you all know, my Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce han- 
dled the legislation authorizing the de- 
velopment of ə high-speed ground 
transportation program, and for this 
reason I have long been convinced that 
in this program, including the demon- 
stration projects, we have the first steps 
toward answering these and a host of 
other questions, not the least of which 
is the steadily worsening urban trans- 
portation problem and the increasingly 
burdensome matter of airport access. I 
fail to see, for instance, why we should 
go on expanding airport facilities with- 
out a parallel program of coordinating 
transportation to and from airports. 
The cut in this program will affect the 
tentative plans the Department of 
Transportation had to develop a high- 
speed ground transportation system be- 
tween Friendship, Washington National, 
and Dulles airports. 

Ironically, the demonstration project 
that was scrapped by the committee— 
the auto-on-train test—is a project that 
promises to be almost entirely self- 
liquidating upon its completion. As for 
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the cuts in research and development 
fund, I would like to point out that these 
activities look not only toward the im- 
provement of existing technology but 
also toward the development of entirely 
new systems of ground transportation. 

I think every Member of this House 
owes it to his constituents to take a good 
look at the accomplishments of the on- 
going high-speed groun? transportation 
program. 

I think this will convey to you, as it 
did to me, the potential this program 
holds for the public welfare within 
densely populated regions throughout 
the United States. This cut in funds is 
going to put us so far behind in develop- 
ing a high-speed ground transportation 
system which is vitally needed by our 
Nation now. Of the industrial nations, 
we are already lagging far behind— 
Tokyo, Germany, and France have all 
developed modern, economical, high- 
speed, ground transportation systems. I 
think the cuts made in this extremely 
important program are out of step with 
the needs of the Nation. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
JOELSON |. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stood the gentleman from Ohio to say 
that this is a very good conference re- 
port. He then went on to say that he will 
support an attempt to cut it by 5 percent. 
I would like to ask him, if it is so good 
and yet it should be cut 5 percent, why 
he did not attempt in conference to cut 
it 5 percent? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I did. You will notice 
in the conference report that I excepted 
to amendment No. 25. I did just that. 

Mr. JOELSON. Do you feel that the 5- 
percent cut 

Mr. MINSHALL. I was only one voice 
in the wilderness, I might add, in the 
absence of Mr. Jonas, who was unavoid- 
ably absent. 

Mr. JOELSON. You think that the 
5-percent cut should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the agency? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I certainly do. As I 
said in my statement, they have plenty 
of latitude and flexibility throughout 
this tremendous budget to take out 5 per- 
cent where they think it could best be 
taken out, but certainly not out of air 
safety. 

Mr. JOELSON. Could they not take the 
5 percent out of air safety? 

Mr. MINSHALL. They could if they 
wanted to, but I am sure they will not. 
They would not be that foolish. 

Mr. JOELSON. I am rather surprised 
at the gentleman’s complete reliance on 
the agency. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding further. I am interested in 
title IV, the Federal highway admin- 
istration section, and particularly the 
unbudgeted item of Alaskan assistance, 
for which the House bill contained $4 
million, the Senate doubled that amount 
and we settled for $5 million. 

Even our distinguished Representa- 
tive from Alaska, our colleague Mr. Por- 
LOCK, on two different occasions recently 
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has said he was hoping we were rapidly 
approaching the time when we no longer 
have to federally assist our newest and 
largest State. Why was it necessary to 
go into an unbudgeted appropriation in 
this item, and does this still involve any 
maintenance of the Alaska highway? 

Mr. BOLAND. This program was au- 
thorized under the Federal Highway Act 
of 1966 and it does provide an authori- 
zation of $14 million for the years 1968 
to 1972. It is an unbudgeted item. But 
on the strength of representations made 
by the able and distinguished Repre- 
sentative of Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK], be- 
fore the committee, and also on the ad- 
vice and counsel of Members from Alaska 
in the other body, it was felt $4 million 
ought to be appropriated. This committee 
felt it ought to be included because 
Alaska is not part of the Federal In- 
terstate Highway System. It does have 
unusual difficulties with the A-B-C roads 
and urban roads. The question of main- 
tenance of Alaskan highways is very 
severe because of the climate. That is 
why authorization was made in 1967, 
and this committee felt it was a fair 
request. 

Mr. HALL. Can the gentleman assure 
the House that among the conferees 
for the House there was knowledge of 
the natural disaster relief appropria- 
tion—for earthquakes, and so forth—in 
addition to this; and, second, that it does 
not involve the maintenance of that part 
of the highway between Alaska and the 
United States which the Canadians took 
over for maintenance after we built it? 

Mr. BOLAND. I can give the gen- 
tleman that assurance. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, in further assurance to 
the gentleman from Missouri, there is a 
larger problem facing Alaska, of which 
Members should be aware. Whenever a 
territory has become a State, the Fed- 
eral Government has withheld, or re- 
served, a percentage of the acreage for 
the Federal Government and an allot- 
ment of land has been made to the State. 
At this point, Alaska, if I remember the 
recent figure, actually has about 2 per- 
cent of the land area of that State, and 
the other 98 percent of that State is 
reserved for the Federal Government. 
The administration has, in effect, with- 
held the selection of lands, on the part of 
State, until some determination can be 
made about the legal and rightful claims 
of the aborigines to certain of the Alas- 
kan area. So the State of Alaska is in 
the very hard position of having no land 
to tax and very little land to develop until 
this selection can be made. 

The gentleman from Alaska [Mr. PoL- 
Lock! has tried to alert all the Members 
of this House to this matter. Alaska does 
have a selection problem, and the State 
will continue to need extra consideration 
from the House and the other body until 
such time as they have the means for 
developing their economy the same as 
the other States have developed theirs. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
PoLLocK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the provision of the confer- 
ence report pertaining to the funds for 
Alaska highway assistance, as contained 
in H.R. 11456, the 1968 appropriation for 
the Department of Transportation. The 
conference committee has recommended 
$5 million for this purpose. Fourteen mil- 
lion dollars is authorized yearly, so a 
substantial reduction has been effected 
and I wish very much the entire $14 
million could be appropriated. The pur- 
pose of the funds is to build access and 
development roads to remote areas in 
Alaska and to maintain existing roads. 

The House has already considered this 
item, when it passed H.R, 11456 on July 
18. The figure at that time was $4 mil- 
lion. The conference report increases 
this to $5 million, a $3 million reduction 
from the Senate-approved figure but a 
million dollars more than the House ap- 
proved figure. A motion to strike these 
funds was made in the House and de- 
feated overwhelmingly by a voice vote. 
I believe, there is no reason for a change 
now. The amount is small but the in- 
crease over the original House figure is 
vitally important to Alaska. The Appro- 
priations Committee considered that 
special conditions existing in Alaska 
justified this extra Federal assistance. 
Certainly, there is no other State in the 
country with so much land and so few 
roads. The great potential of the 49th 
State will never be realized unless the 
basic public services are provided. None 
of these services is more important than 
highways. Adequate transportation is 
absolutely essential to an undeveloped 
region like Alaska. The small appropria- 
tion for Alaska highways should not be 
looked upon as an expenditure or a gift, 
but as an investment that will be repaid 
to the country with interest. 

There is another reason why this item 
should be approved. Alaska is unique 
among the States in that it is excluded 
from the huge interstate highway pro- 
gram. Alaska is not, however, exempted 
from the payment of that portion of the 
gasoline tax earmarked for interstate 
highways. Certainly no more blatant ex- 
ample of unjust discrimination can be 
found. Indeed, one of the prime reasons 
for these funds is to correct this injus- 
tice by providing for Alaska’s real and 
unique needs. It should be noted that 
until 1956, Alaska was excluded from the 
regular Federal aid system also. This $5 
million will give Alaska a much needed 
start on the big job of catching up with 
her sister States, the huge job of build- 
ing an adequate system of roads and 
highways throughout the entire State. 

The House will shortly be voting on a 
motion to recommit this report to the 
conference committee. The purpose, as 
I understand it, will be to eliminate all 
funds not included in the President’s 
budget. This is aimed at extra funds for 
air safety, but would also adversely affect 
this provision for Alaska since no money 
whatever was recommended in the 
budget by the administration. This is not, 
I am convinced, the intention of the 
House since this money was approved 
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after debate when the bill originally 
passed the House. I urge, therefore, that 
the motion to recommit be rejected, and 
that the conference report be adopted. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I was a con- 
feree on this bill and I did not sign the 
conference report for the same reason 
I did not sign the conference report 
on HEW, which the House recommitted. 
The reason was there were certain items 
above the President’s budget. I admit 
the gentlemen have done a good job on 
this bill. It has been cut below the budget 
figure in total. It came back pretty close 
to the House figure. Nevertheless, how- 
ever, there is one item in this bill that is 
$26 million above the budget request. I 
would like to address myself to that. 

It has been suggested that this is for 
air safety, and I am as interested in air 
safety as any man in this House. I think 
I fly about as much as anyone. I was just 
admitted not long ago to the 1-million 
mile club of one of the airlines for having 
flown 1 million air miles. So I am inter- 
ested. I am also interested in this House 
having information upon which to base 
appropriations. When the other body 
increased this bill by approximately $37 
million above the budget in one item, and 
the conferees agreed on a $26 million in- 
crease, the question arises as to what 
this was based upon. 

From where have they gotten this 
figure? 

We asked the gentlemen on the other 
side of the Capitol, “Did the FAA ask for 
this?” They said, “No, the FAA did not 
ask for it.” 

“Did the President ask for it?” 

“No.” 

“Did the Secretary of Commerce ask 
for it?” 

“No.” 

There is no official request for this 
additional money, 

We asked, “Well, what did you base it 
on?’ 

One of the gentlemen took out a news- 
paper article from the New York Times. 
There was a story in the Times. It is a 
fine newspaper, but not enough, of course 
to justify this. 

Then they also said that one of the 
outfits downtown, which sort of lobbies 
for airlines, had some people who came 
in and asked for it. 

Those are the two items which they 
told us at that time they had before 
them, to increase this bill over the 
budget. 

My suggestion is that we recommit this 
conference report and send it back, that 
we take the budget figure, which is a 
little smaller than the House figure, and 
then, if they really need this money— 
if the Government needs it and if the 
FAA believes they need it for air safety— 
let them come in and request it. That is 
their responsibility. They have the re- 
sponsibility of telling us what is neces- 
sary for air safety. If they do not have 
the courage to do it, we ought to know 
about it. 

The seriousness of this situation is the 
question: What are we going to base ap- 
propriations on? They should be based 
on the testimony of the officials, of the 
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people who are going to spend the 
money. 

I have heard from both sides, from the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL] 
and from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Boxanp], that they have 
some information now from the FAA, 
Why in the world did the FAA not give 
us that information when we were con- 
sidering this budget? I cannot under- 
stand this. 

This is something new. Two members 
have the information. I have not seen it. 
I do not know whether the distinguished 
chairman of our full committee has seen 
the figures. 

This is a new and interesting thing, 
that a New York Times article and a 
representative from an association down- 
town can get an increase of $26 million, 
and then two members of the committee 
can get statements as to where it is go- 
ing to be used, but the rest of the mem- 
bers do not know. 

I believe we ought to return this bill to 
conference, and come back with the 
budget figure. Then, if the FAA actually 
needs this money, they can come up with 
the testimony. They can come up and 
prove it to the House and let us see the 
figures, so that we will know where this 
is going to be spent. 

This is what should be done. 

Air safety is important, yes; but let 
us see this. 

We recommitted the HEW bill. We talk 
about air safety, and that is important, 
but also, when we recommitted the HEW 
bill, we recommitted funds for cancer, 
heart, dentai research, arthritis, aller- 
gies, and infectious diseases, general and 
medical science, because those were 
above the budget. We did not have the 
evidence to justify the increases above 
the budget for the following: 

National Cancer Institute, National 
Heart Institute, National Institute of 
Dental Research, National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness, National Institute of Al- 
lergy and Infectious Diseases, National 
Institute of General Medical Sciences, 
National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, and general re- 
search and services. 

I suggest that this is no different. If 
the House really is going to work its will, 
it should be done based upon the testi- 
mony of witnesses from the agencies who 
are going to use this money, and not 
based upon newspapers and some other 
group. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that the action of the House conferees 
was not taken on the advice of the New 
York Times, nor was it taken on the ad- 
vice of any outside group. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? I said this was the advice giv- 
en to the other body. I did not say that 
the House did this. 

Mr. BOLAND. I appreciate the correc- 
tion. 

When we left the conference I asked 
the staff to communicate with the FAA. 
I have been sitting on the subcommittee 
which deals with the Federal Aviation 
Administration with that which was the 
old Aviation Agency, for a period of 12 
years. The item for “Facilities and equip- 
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ment” is one we have dealt with annually 
in that period of time, and it has 
amounted to millions and millions of dol- 
lars. 

I know of no time while I have been sit- 
ting on this committee that there has 
not been a substantial request by the 
Federal Aviation Administration for fa- 
cilities and equipment. The gentleman 
from Ohio can bear me out, because he 
also sat on the Independent Offices Sub- 
committee from which this agency 
sprang in the Department of Trans- 
portation. So we did ask the FAA for a 
detailed account of what they would do 
with that amount of money, which is over 
the budget in this bill. This list will ap- 
pear in the Recorp. Let me detail it for 
the Members of this House so that they 
will know precisely what this money will 
be used for with respect to air traffic 
safety. 

It will be used for airport surveillance 
radar in eight locations. It will be used 
for instrument landing positions. It is for 
approach lights at 76 locations. It is for 
direct recontrol at 23 locations. Then 
there is an amount to establish tower 
facilities in 45 locations all over the 
United States. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the committee is well 
aware of the fact that this money is 
being used and will be used for aviation 
safety. The President has asked that a 
complete study of the needs in this area 
be made. I am satisfied what has been 
detailed for us is as good a listing of 
what the funds will be used for as will 
be available until the study is completed, 
and I think we should be satisfied with 
that testimony. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I would like at the 
outset to say that I have the highest 
regard for my good friend and colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. However, I would 
like to suggest to him and any other 
Members who have any doubt about the 
additional money we have put in for air 
safety that they remember the next time 
they are holding for adverse weather 
over Washington National Airport try- 
ing to get in here, the old adage among 
all fliers that a midair collision can ruin 
your whole day. 

Mr. BOLAND. Let me say that, I hope, 
if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
is held in a holding pattern it will occur 
sometime tomorrow. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I would like to state 
that a Piedmont jet arliner and a small 
plane came together in my district last 
July and it was not a near miss but was 
one of the greatest tragedies ever suf- 
fered in western North Carolina. Every- 
one on both the airline plane and the 
small airplane were killed. 

The presence of surveillance radar at 
the Asheville airport in all probability 
would have prevented this great loss. 
Earlier I had joined airport officials and 
members of the Asheville Chamber of 
Commerce in requesting that surveil- 
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lance radar be installed in this airport, 
but we had been told that money was 
not available. 

Of the 547 U.S. airports served by 
scheduled commercial airliners, only 113 
have radar. The people of this Nation 
are entitled to have airline flights made 
as safe as possible and the danger of 
midair collisions increases each day as 
more planes land and takeoff at all air- 
ports. 

These addiional funds should make 
possible the installation of radar and in- 
strument landing systems at more air- 
ports and should aid in preventing tragic 
air catastrophes. 

Mr. BOLAND. What the gentleman 
says is precisely so. Mr. MINSHALL says it 
in his remarks, and I have it in my re- 
marks, also. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. I only want to make one 
point in connection with the comments 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 
He said this was the responsibility of the 
Federal Aviation Administration and 
that we were to wait and see what their 
recommendations were. I say that the 
responsibility is also that of the House 
of Representatives. We know what the 
conditions of the airways are. We know 
there is a necessity for this equipment in 
airports throughout the country. It is 
false economy not to take the necessary 
steps to provide that equipment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois that the House has a re- 
sponsibility on this matter. There is no 
question about that. But what do we 
base this responsibility on? Why do we 
have a Federal Aviation Administration? 
Why do we have a President’s budget if 
they are not going to have experts come 
up and give this information to us? The 
gentleman from Illinois and the gentle- 
man from Ohio are not the only experts. 
If these figures are now available as to 
what this money will be used for, why 
was it not here at the time we considered 
the bill and voted for aviation safety? I 
am for aviation safety. I want it. But I 
want it based on something that you 
know you are doing rather than reaching 
for a figure in the sky. 

Mr. BOLAND, I can understand the 
gentleman’s position. He is as interested 
in air safety as anyone here in the House. 
But my response is that there is a broad 
study being conducted now by the Gov- 
ernment with respect to air traffic safety, 
and the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion is involved and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board is involved as are all of the 
agencies of the Government that have 
anything to do with air traffic safety. As 
the gentleman from Ohio knows, one of 
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to be $26 million. This is chickenfeed. 
The amount will escalate to the point of 
millions and millions of dollars. 

Mr. BOW. Yes; billions of dollars. 

Mr. BOLAND. As a matter of fact, in 
“Operations” alone the FAA, as the gen- 
tleman will recall, we provided for 1,625 
new controllers and flight standards 
personnel. The other body wanted us to 
put in 1,200 more. In other words, they 
wanted a total of 2,800 new personnel. 
We denied that request in conference for 
1,200 more, upon the advice of the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion, who said the only way in which to 
obtain competent personnel would be to 
do it most carefully. We are now on rec- 
ord with reference to this matter for 
fiscal year 1968. This request was denied. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I have very regularly supported 
efforts to cut appropriations and hold 
down efforts of the other body to in- 
crease the sums we have appropriated 
here, I shall oppose the effort to recom- 
mit this conference report. I do so be- 
cause the sums chiefly involved are those 
added by the Senate for increased equip- 
ment for aviation safety. 

For some months now on this floor 
I have spoken out on the need for Con- 
gress to do more to insure aviation 
safety, both for commercial airline pas- 
sengers and for those flying in private 
planes. In fact I was the first Member 
of the House, immediately following the 
tragic air crash at Hendersonville, N.C., 
earlier this summer that took the life of 
Navy Secretary-designate John Me- 
Naughton and his family, to call for im- 
mediate and emergency action to pro- 
tect our Americans in the skies more ef- 
fectively. 

One thing that is clearly needed to do 
this job is more money for air traffic 
controllers, and for airport radar (which 
was missing at Hendersonville) and for 
other aviation safety devices. I urged the 
FAA to request supplemental funds in 
this year’s budget to get that equipment. 
They followed my advice and made such 
a request when this bill was pending 
over in the Senate. The Senate added 
the funds now in question in the motion 
to recommit. Surely these funds must be 
retained as a matter of the highest pri- 
ority, indeed as a matter of emergency 
for the safety of the American public. 

In my own State of New York, four 
civilian airports where commercial jet 
airliners are now operating are, like Hen- 
dersonville, N.C., without radar coverage 
today: Utica, Elmira, Ithaca, and White 
Plains. These funds will begin to cor- 
rect that grave deficiency in New York 
State. In all conscience I certainly can- 
not serve the people of my district of 
upstate New York and vote to strike these 
funds. Therefore, I shall vote against 
the motion to recommit and in favor of 
the conference report. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the issues 
involved in the proposal to subsidize by 
90 percent the development of a super- 
sonic transport have been discussed be- 
fore in Congress. It should not be 
necessary to document once again the 
fact that this costly development, dur- 
ing a period when vital expenditures are 
being pared to the bone, will cost the 
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taxpayers at least $4.5 billion in the next 
few years and represents an investment 
which the Government may not recover. 
It is also widely understood that a rela- 
tively small proportion of American citi- 
zens and taxpayers will make use of this 
aircraft if it is successful, but that all of 
us, like it or not, will be subjected to its 
sonic boom—a factor which is known to 
be a severe irritant and may prove in 
some cases to produce actual human or 
property damage. The sonic boom factor 
also, by posing possible limitations on 
flight patterns of the SST, threatens to 
limit its economic success. 

In the midst of a budget-cutting fever, 
which is extending to all other areas, 
Congress seems unable to limit its en- 
thusiasm for this supersonic project. I 
was struck by the fact that the Senate 
conferees were willing to compromise 
funds connected with safety but the 
conferees did not strike out one penny 
of the $142.375 million proposed for SST 
development in fiscal year 1968 which 
would commit us to a continuing enor- 
mous investment in the next few years. 

For example: Amendment No. 17 pro- 
vides transfer to “Traffic and highway 
safety” for administrative expenses 
$1,100,000 instead of $1,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. Amendment No. 18 
appropriates $25,000,000 for “State and 
community highway safety” instead of 
$40,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 19 provides transfer of 
$1,100,000 for administrative expenses of 
“State and community highway safety” 
ae of $1,400,000 as proposed by the 


Amendment No. 24 appropriates 
$4,000,000 for the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board instead of $4,291,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The funds 
denied are removed from accident safety 
research. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no need to re- 
iterate the extent of public concern 
about traffic safety and the enormous 
loss of life and money this Nation en- 
dures annually from traffic accidents. 
Yet one would have to believe that the 
SST is far more essential than traffic 
safety. 

This reflects on the wisdom of Con- 
gress and suggests to the public that 
there may be a point to press claims of 
“pure pork barrel” which surround the 
issue of the SST. 

I will not restate here the extensive 
documentation on this project that I 
presented on July 18 when the Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriation 
bill was before us. But there are many 
points which bear mention because they 
are still overlooked in most of the dis- 
cussion of the SST. I will list two of 
them today. 

The first is that the Government is not 
subsidizing the aerospace industry in a 
development that will contribute to the 
growth of an entire industry. It has sim- 
ply handed a giant monopoly to one 
company—Boeing—with which no other 

company will be able to compete. This, 
together with the fact that the Federal 
Aviation Administration is in charge 
of both the development and certifica- 
tion processes for the SST lays the 
groundwork for the kind of administra- 
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tive inbreeding and poor management 
that we have seen operating to the detri- 
ment of other programs both civilian and 
military, with all that accrues in terms 
of deficient hardware, schedule delays 
and severe cost overruns. 

The second point has to do with the 
vastly important but little-understood 
subject of “balance of payments.” Much 
superficial mention has been made of 
this in connection with the SST and the 
general assumption is that the SST will 
improve the American balance-of-pay- 
ments position. This again is in the na- 
ture of wishful thinking, similar to the 
views of those who assure us there is no 
doubt as to the economic success of the 
SST. In fact, there is reason to have 
serious doubt about this issue even should 
the aircraft itself prove a viable invest- 
ment. The Institute for Defense Analy- 
sis—IDA—prepared a study entitled 
“Demand Analysis for Air Travel by 
Supersonic Transport” for the Federal 
Aviation Administration last year in 
which it analyzed various aspects of the 
SST situation. On page 20 there is a sec- 
tion entitled “Balance of Payments Im- 
plications” which makes clear the uncer- 
tainty on this point. It reads as follows: 

The impact of an SST upon the US balance 
of payments must be assessed in terms both 
of the improvements resulting from sales 
of aircraft, spare parts and service, and of 
offsetting foreign-exchange losses for tickets 
and travelers’ ground expenditures. These 
two sides of the story are imextricably con- 
nected, for the SST market depends in part 
on the generation of additional travel, most 
of which will consist of Americans traveling 
abroad. Moreover, it must be recognized that 
some SST exports will supplant exports of 
American subsonic planes. Airline-port out- 
lays also play a small part. When this broad 
view is taken, the balance of payments con- 
tribution of an SST appears smaller than 
when only aircraft trade is considered and 
may under certain conditions be negative. 

The balance of payments contribution of 
the SST will be larger, the more sales of 
foreign supersonic airliners it can preempt. 
This di the degree of potential 
penetration of the Concorde into the pas- 

senger transport market as well as on the 
— of SST superiority over the Concorde. 
So long as Americans comprise over 50% of 
the marginal SST passengers, however, the 
balance of ticket and travelers’ expenditures 
will tend to offset the SST’s contributions to 
US aircraft trade. This effect will be greater 
the more the American plane’s market share 
exceeds that which the foreign supersonic 
would. have captured. Only at very small 
SST surcharges would the American marginal 
share fall below half, if passengers are split 
according to earnings. This would oecur only 
in the 1980's . . It will be noticed that the 
imposition of boom restrictions has a drastic 
adverse effect upon the SST"s balance of pay- 
ments significance. Moreover, most of the 
gains from the aircraft are concentrated 
toward the end of the period, while losses 
resulting from its entry tend to accrue early. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of the 
House to reconsider the investment of 
$142.375 million in fiscal year 1968 for 
the development of the SST at a time 
when our fiscal responsibilities are lead- 
ing to the truncation of other projects 
far more vital to the welfare and safety 
of this Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit the conference re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. BOW. I am, Mr. Speaker, in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bow moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 11456 to the committee 
on conference with instructions to the man- 
agers on the part of the House to insist upon 
its disagreement to Senate amendments 
which exceed the administrative budget re- 
quest therefor. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 41, noes 70. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 124, nays 268, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 313] 
YEAS—124 
Abbitt Duncan Mayne 
Adair Edwards, Ala. Michel 
Andrews, Eshleman Montgomery 
N. Dak. Evans, Colo. O’Konski 
Findley Pettis 
Ashbrook Fino Poff 
Ayres Ford, Gerald R. Price, Tex. 
Battin r Quillen 
Bennett Gathings Railsback 
rry Goodell Reid, DL 
Betts Goodling Reifel 
Bevill Gross Robison 
Biester Gubser Roth 
Blackburn Gurney Roudebush 
Bow Haley Saylor 
Bray Hall Schadeberg 
Brown, Mich. Halleck Scherle 
Buchanan Hansen, Idaho Schneebeli 
Burke, Fla Scott 
Burton, Utah Harsha Shriver 
Byrnes, Wis. Hunt Skubitz 
Cahill Hutchinson Smith, Calif. 
Carter Ichord Snyder 
Cederberg Johnson, Pa. Springer 
Chamberlain Keith Stanton 
Clancy King, N.Y. Steiger, Ariz. 
Clawson, Del Kleppe Steiger, Wis. 
Cleveland Kyl Talcott 
Collier Laird Teague, Calif. 
Colmer Langen Thomson, Wis. 
Conte Lipscomb Tuck 
Corbett Lloyd Vander Jagt 
Cowger Wampler 
Cunningham McClure Watkins 
Curtis Whalley 
Davis, Wis. McDade Wiggins 
Denney McDonald, Williams, Pa. 
Mich. Wilson, Bob 
Devine McEwen Winn 
Dickinson 3 Wydler 
Dole Wylie 
Dowdy Mathias, Calif. Zion 
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NAYS—268 
Abernethy Green, Pa. Passman 
Adams Griffiths Patten 
Addabbo Grover Pelly 
Albert Hagan Pepper 
Anderson, Il. Halpern Perkins 
Anderson, Hamilton bin 
Tenn. Hammer- Pickle 
Andrews, Ala. schmidt Pike 
Annunzio Hanley Pirnie 
Ashley Hanna Poage 
Ashmore Hansen, Wash. Pollock 
Aspinall ‘dy Pool 
Baring Harvey Price, M 
Barrett Hathaway Pryor 
Bates Hawkins 
Belcher Hays Purcell 
Bell Hechler, W. Va. Quie 
Bingham Heckler, Mass. Randall 
Blanton Hel Reid, N.Y. 
Blatnik Henderson Reinecke 
Boland Hicks Reuss 
Bolling Holifield Rhodes, Ariz, 
Brademas Holland Rhodes, Pa. 
Brasco Horton Riegle 
Brinkley Hosmer Rivers 
Brock Howard Roberts 
Brooks 
Brotzman Hungate Rogers, Colo. 
Brown, Calif. Irwin Rogers, Fla 
Brown, Ohio Jacobs Ronan 
Broyhill, N.C. Jarman Rooney, N.Y. 
Broyhill, Va. Joelson Rooney, 
Burke, Mass. Johnson, Calif al 
Burleson Jones, Ala Rostenkowski 
Burton, Calif. Jones, N.C Roush 
Bush Karsten Roybal 
Byrne, Pa Karth Rumsfeld 
Cabell Kastenmeier Ruppe 
Carey Kee 
Casey Kelly Sandman 
Celler King, Calif. Satterfield 
Clark rwan St Germain 
Clausen, uer 
Don H. Kupferman Schweiker 
Cohelan Schwengel 
Conable Leggett Selden 
Conyers Shipley 
Long, La. Sikes 
Daddario Long, Md. Sisk 
Daniels McCarthy Slack 
Davis, Ga. McClory Smith, Iowa 
Dawson McFall Smith, N.Y. 
de la Garza Macdonald, Smith, Okla. 
Delaney Mass. Staggers 
Dent MacGregor Steed 
Di Machen Stratton 
Donohue Madden Stubblefield 
Dorn Mahon Stuckey 
Dow Marsh Sullivan 
Downing Mathias,Md. Taft 
Dulski Matsunaga Taylor 
Dwyer eeds Teague, Tex. 
Eckhardt Meskill Tenzer 
Edmondson Miller, Calif. Thompson, Ga. 
Edwards, Calif, Miller, Ohio Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards, La. Mills Tiernan 
Eilberg Minish Udall 
h Mink Ullman 
Evins, Tenn. Minshall Van Deerlin 
Farbstein Mize 
Fascell Monagan Vigorito 
Feighan Moore Waggonner 
Fisher Morgan aldie 
Flood Morris, N. Mex. Walker 
Flynt Morse, Mass. Watson 
Ford, Morton Watts 
William D. Mosher Whalen 
Fraser Moss White 
Frelinghuysen Multer Whitener 
Friedel Murphy, Tl. Whitten 
Fulton, Pa. Murphy, N.Y. Widnall 
Fuqua Myers Wilson, 
Galifianakis Natcher Charles H. 
Gallagher edzi Wolff 
Garmatz Nelsen Wright 
Gettys Nichols Wyatt 
Giaimo Nix Wyman 
Gibbons O'Hara, II Yates 
Gilbert O'Hara, Mich. Zablocki 
Gonzalez O'Neal, Ga. Zwach 
Gray O'Neill, Mass. 
Green, Oreg. Ottinger 
NOT VOTING—40 
Boggs Erlenborn Herlong 
Bolton Everett Jonas 
Broomfield Fallon Jones, Mo. 
Button Foley Kazen 
Cramer Fountain Kluczynskt 
Culver Fulton, Tenn. Kuykendall 
Dellenback Gude 
Diggs Hébert Latta 


McMillan Rees Utt 
May Resnick Williams, Miss. 
Moorhead St. Onge Willis 

sen Stafford Young 
Patman Stephens 
Rarick Tunney 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Latta for, with Mr. St. Onge against, 
Mr, Cramer for, with Mr. Hébert against. 
Mrs. Bolton for, with Mr. Boggs against. 
Mr. Rarick for, with Mr. Stafford against, 
Mr. Utt for, with Mr. Gude against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr, Foley with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Fountain with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Dellenback. 
Mr. Culver with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Mr, Willis with Mr. Williams of Mississippi. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr, Everett. 

Mr. Olsen with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr, Patman with Mr. Rees. 

Mr, Stephens with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Young. 

Mr, Jonas with Mr. Fulton of Tennessee. 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Messrs. ABERNETHY, MESKILL, 
SMITH of Oklahoma, and WATSON 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 368, nays 22, not voting 42, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 314] 
YEAS—368 
Abbitt Broyhill, N.C. Dickinson 
Abernethy Broyhill, Va. Dingell 
Buchanan Dole 
Burke, Fla, Donohue 

Addabbo Burke, Mass. Dorn 
Albert Burleson Dow 
Anderson, Ill. Burton, Calif. Dowdy 
Anderson, Burton, Utah Do 

Tenn. Bush Dulski 
Andrews, Ala. Byrne, Pa. Duncan 
Andrews, Byrnes, Wis. Dwyer 

N. Dak. Cabell Eckhardt 
Annunzio Cahill Edmondson 
Arends Carey Edwards, Ala 
Ashley Carter Edwards, Calif. 
Ashmore Casey Edwards, La. 
Aspinall Cederberg Eilberg 
Ayres Chamberlain Esch 
Baring Clancy Eshleman 
Barrett Clark Evans, Colo. 
Bates Clausen, Evins, Tenn. 
Battin Don H. Farbstein 
Belcher Clawson, Del Fascell 
Bell Cleveland Feighan 
Bennett Cohelan Fino 
Berry Collier Flood 
Biester Colmer Flynt 
B Conable Ford, Gerald R, 
Blackburn Conte Ford, 
Blanton Conyers William D. 
Blatnik Corbett Fraser 
Boland Corman Frelinghuysen 
Bolling Cowger Friedel 
Brademas Cunningham Fulton, Pa. 
Brasco Dadd: qua 
Bray Daniels Galifianakis 
Brinkley Davis, Ga. Gallagher 
Brock Dawson Gardner 
Brooks de la Garza Garmatz 
Brotzman Delaney Gathings 
Brown, Calif. Denney Gettys 
Brown, Mich, Dent Giaimo 
Brown, Ohio Derwinski Gibbons 
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Gilbert Machen Roth 
Gonzalez Madden Roudebush 
Goodling Mahon 
Gray Mailliard Roybal 
Green, Oreg. Marsh Ruppe 
Green, Pa. in Ryan 
Griffiths Mathias, Calif. St Germain 
Grover Mathias, Md. Sandman 
Gubser Matsunaga Satterfield 
Gurney Mayne Saylor 
Hagan Meeds Scheuer 
Haley Meskill Schweiker 
Halleck Miller, Calif. Schwengel 
Halpern Miller, Ohio Scott 
Hamilton Mills Selden 
Hammer- Minish Shipley 
schmidt Shriver 
Hanley Minshall Sikes 
Hanna Mize Sisk 
Hansen, Idaho Monagan Skubitz 
Hansen, Wash. Montgomery Slack 
Hardy Moore Smith, Calif. 
Harrison Morgan Smith, Iowa 
Harsha Morris, N. Mex. Smith, N.Y. 
Harvey Morse, Mass. Smith, Okla. 
Hathaway Morton Snyder 
Hawkins Mosher Springer 
Hays Moss ‘ord 
Hechler, W. Va. Multer 8 
Heckler, Mass. Murphy, II Stanton 
Helstoski Murphy, N.Y. Steed 
Henderson Myers Steiger, Ariz. 
Hicks Natcher tto: 
Holifield Nedzi Stubblefield 
Holland Nelsen Stuckey 
Horton Nichols Sullivan 
Hosmer ix Taft 
Howard O'Hara, II Talcott 
Hull O'Hara, Mich, Taylor 
Hungate O'Neal, Ga Teague, Calif. 
unt O'Neill, Mass. Teague, Tex. 
Hutchinson Ottinger Tenzer 
Ichord Thompson, Ga. 
Irwin Patten Thompson, N.J. 
Jacobs Pelly Thomson, Wis. 
Jarman Pepper Tiernan 
Joelson Perkins Tuck 
Johnson, Calif. Pettis Udall 
Johnson, Pa Philbin 
Jones, Ala. Pickle Van Deerlin 
Jones, N.C. Pike Vander Jagt 
n Pirnie Vanik 
Karth Poage Vigorito 
Kastenmeier Poff Waggonner 
Kee Pollock Waldie 
Keith Pool Walker 
Kelly Price, III Wampler 
King, Calif. Price, Tex. Watkins 
King, N.Y. Pryor Watson 
Kirwan Pucinski Watts 
Kleppe 11 Whalen 
Kornegay Quie Whalley 
Kupferman Quillen White 
Kuykendall Randall Whitener 
Kyros Reid, III. Whitten 
Leggett Reid, N.Y. Widnall 
Lennon Reifel Wiggins 
Lipscomb Reinecke Williams, Pa. 
Lloyd uss Wilson, Bob 
Long, La. Rhodes, Ariz. Wilson, 
Long, Md. Rhodes, Pa, Charles H 
Lukens Riegle 
McCarthy Rivers Wolff 
McClory Roberts Wright 
McClure Robison Wydler 
McCulloch Rodino Wylie 
McDade Rogers, Colo Wyman 
McDonald, Rogers, Fla Yates 
Mich. Ronan Zablocki 
McEwen Rooney, N.Y. Zion 
McFall Rooney, Pa, Zwach 
Macdonald, Rosenthal 
. Rostenkowski 
NAYS—22 
Ashbrook Hall Rumsfeld 
Bevill Kyl Schadeberg 
Bow Laird Scherle 
Langen Schneebeli 
Davis, Wis. MacG r Steiger, Wis, 
Devine Michel yatt 
Findley O'Konski 
Gross Railsback 
NOT VOTING—42 
Betts Diggs Gude 
Erlenborn Hébert 
Bolton Everett Herlong 
Broomfield Fallon Jonas 
Button Fisher Jones, Mo 
er Foley n 
Cramer Fountain Kluczynski 
Culver Fulton, Tenn, Landrum 
Dellenback ell Latta 
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McMillan Rarick Tunney 

May Rees Utt 
Moorhead Resnick Williams, Miss. 
Olsen St. Onge Willis 
Patman Step! Young 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Broomfield, 

Mr, Foley with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Fallon with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr, Utt. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr, Erlenborn. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Latta. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Gude. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Button. 

Mr, Young with Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Olsen wtih Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Tunney. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr, 
MeMillan. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Herlong. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13: On page 10, 
after line 12, insert the following: 

“Sec. 303. Funds heretofore appropriated 
to the Department of the Army for the Libby 
Dam and Reservoir project in Montana may 
be used in an amount not to exceed $140,000 
in participation with local interests and the 
Federal Aviation Administration for the con- 
struction of an airport facility at Kelley 
Flats, Montana, in a manner deemed appro- 
priate by the Chief of Engineers.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. BOLAND 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BoLaAND moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13 and concur therein. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 1 hour, 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Would the gentleman from Iowa prefer 
that I yield to him now? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I would like to have 
5 minutes or so. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that the House re- 
cede and concur with this particular 
Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment provides as 
follows: 

Funds heretofore appropriated to the De- 
partment of the Army for the Libby Dam 
and Reservoir project in Montana may be 
used in an amount not to exceed $140,000 in 
participation with local interests and the 
Federal Aviation Administration for the con- 
struction of an airport facility at Kelley 
Flats, Montana, in a manner deemed appro- 
priate by the Chief of Engineers. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know all 
that there is to know about this partic- 
ular amendment, so I am going to have 
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to seek help from some of the members 
of this particular subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations. It is my 
understanding, however—and I want 
someone to correct me if I am wrong— 
that an airport would be built if this 
amendment is agreed to in which Federal 
funds would be used 100 percent. I know 
of no Member of Congress who can get an 
airport built in his district 100-percent 
financed by the Federal taxpayers. More- 
over, I have searched the Postal Manual 
and I can find no Kelley Flats. I have 
looked at the road atlas and I can find no 
reference to Kelley Flats. I would like to 
ask some member of the subcommittee 
the location of Kelley Flats; the purpose 
of this airport, and why it should be 
financed 100 percent by the Federal 
taxpayers. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the gentleman. 
First of all you would have to familiarize 
yourself with the geography of the area 
in which Libby Dam is to be constructed. 
Money is already appropriated for its 
initial start and construction. Kelley 
Flats is not a town or a community to be 
served by an airport as the gentleman’s 
city or mine would be. It is very neces- 
sary because of the remoteness of the 
location of Libby Dam in order to get in 
and out. The necessary personnel and 
supplies that are deemed necessary to 
construct a dam will have to go in in that 
manner. This is not to handle jet air- 
craft. The cost is $140,000. It will handle 
basically smaller aircraft that you would 
find around any construction site. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not true the land that 
would constitute this airport belongs to 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. BATTIN. Yes. I believe it is. I think 
the original site is actually within the 
ultimate flood area of the dam. 

Mr. GROSS. So when the gentleman 
talks about $140,000, this is only a small 
part of the total cost of the airport. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. BATTIN. No. I wish I had a little 
bit more expertise from my colleague 
from Montana (Mr. OLSEN] because this 
is in his district. However, I do know 
from practical experience that for 
$140,000 you are not going to build an 
airstrip that will do much more than 
handle a very small single- or twin- 
engine aircraft. This is not the type of 
thing that the gentleman contemplates 
with the word “airstrip” or “airfield.” 
This is for a strip where a piece of land is 
leveled and a hard surface placed on it 
so aircraft can land. 

Mr. GROSS. Do we build this kind of 
airport facility all around the country 
wherever we build a dam? 

Mr. BATTIN. I would hate to pick and 
choose the words involved here. However, 
it is not an airport. Right next to the 
Yellowtail Dam in the congressional dis- 
trict which it is my honor to represent 
in Montana, right below the damsite, 
there is an airstrip which I am sure the 
Government assisted in its construction. 

Mr. GROSS. I would point out to my 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Barri], that the bill 
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itself speaks of an airport. It says an 
“airport.” It does not say “airstrip.” It 
says “airport.” What would be the fu- 
ture of this airport? 

Mr. BATTIN. There is no such town 
as “Kelley Flat,” it is a geographical lo- 
cation that local residents have named. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, why in this day and 
age of helicopter development do you 
need an airport that is to be abandoned 
in a comparatively short time? You do 
not need any kind of airstrip for heli- 
copters except a landing pad. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I think it would 
be used by both. 

Mr. GROSS. Would this, by any 
chance, become an airport for the land- 
ing of deer hunters, fishermen and 
skiers? 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I can almost 
categorically say to the gentleman that 
it will not. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. McFALL. I think that the gentle- 
man from Iowa has asked for facts. I 
have some facts here. My personal opin- 
ion is that this is a logieal and reason- 
able manner in which to do this. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McPALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McFALL. Let us examine the facts 
and then we can discuss whether or not 
the action of the committee has been 
reasonable in this case. There is a dam 
called Libby Dam which has been au- 
thorized to be constructed in Montana. 

Now, the appropriation and authoriza- 
tion for the construction contemplated 
the cost of a temporary airstrip at the 
site of the dam at an estimated cost of 
$133,500. 

Such construction is normal for large 
dam projects at remote locations. Sub- 
sequently, it was determined that the 
topography was unsuited for a strip at 
the damsite itself and, therefore, land 
was tentatively selected some 3 to 4 miles 
from the damsite for the construction 
of a small dirt strip. The strip was to 
be constructed on leased property and 
would be used solely for flights associ- 
ated with the dam construction. At the 
end of the construction period—approxi- 
mately 7 years—the site would be aban- 
doned and the lease terminated. The 
strip, as contemplated, would accommo- 
date only very small aircraft because of 
the lack of a paved runway, as well as 
the size of the proposed strip. 

Prior to the completion of arrange- 
ments for the construction of the tem- 
porary strip by the Corps of Engineers, 
it became apparent that there was a need 
for an airport near Libby for the use of 
general aviation and business flying. 
Likewise the Forest Service has need for 
an airport larger and better than the 
one presently existing near Libby. Ac- 
cordingly, it was determined that a site 
near Libby would serve the purposes of 
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the Corps of Engineers as adequately as 
the site previously chosen for their own 
strip. Likewise, the Forest Service has 
need for a larger strip. Accordingly, the 
Lincoln County Airport Administration 
was established as the sponsoring organi- 
zation for the airport. Plans call for the 
corps to consummate a “use agreement” 
with the administration which will grant 
to the Corps of Engineers free use of the 
airport for 100 years in return for the 
payment of $133,500. The latter repre- 
sents the amount originally budgeted for 
the temporary corps strip. In addition, 
the Forest Service will donate the land 
for the strip. The corps will then act as 
agent for the administration and will 
take charge of the construction effort. 
The strip as contemplated will be twice 
as wide and one-third longer than the 
one planned by the Corps of Engineers. 
In addition, it will be paved. Thus the 
corps will obtain a much better strip 
with capacity for hauling greater loads. 
Thus the dam construction contractor 
will have greater mobility in terms of 
supplies and materials necessary for the 
construction work, and the corps will be 
assured of air access to the general vicin- 
ity of the dam for essentially the life of 
the airport. 

Neither the existing small Forest Serv- 
ice strip east of town nor the proposed 
Corps of Engineers site would be ade- 
quate for the larger airport contem- 
plated in the national airport plan. This 
is due to the topography of the area sur- 
rounding the two sites. 

When completed, the airport will pro- 
vide a strip to be used by local interests 
for general aviation, possibly some lim- 
ited air taxi, business flying associated 
with lumber and paper industries located 
in the town. In addition, it will provide 
better airport facilities for the use of the 
Corps of Engineers during the construc- 
tion period as well as on a permanent 
basis thereafter. Likewise, it will provide 
the Forest Service with capability for 
landing larger, more heavily loaded air- 
craft in activities associated with fire 
fighting. 

As indicated above, the Forest Service 
currently owns a small dirt strip about 
1 mile east of Libby. However, present 
use of this strip is limited because of the 
nature and size of the runways and fu- 
ture expansion is limited because of the 
topography of the area. 

So, what we would have, instead of a 
temporary strip that would be built any- 
way and then abandoned, in which case 
this $133,000 would be wasted, there will 
be a permanenf strip which will be 
utilized by everyone, in my estimation, 
and which represents a very economical 
use of the taxpayers’ money. Further, it 
will provide a better airport for the For- 
est Service and a better airport for the 
dam as well as a better airport for these 
people up there who have a need for it. 

Permit me to say the only need they 
have established for this particular 
amount is as follows: 

The Corps of Engineers lawyers have 
indicated that the proposed language fs 
required to allow use of Corps of Engi- 
neers funds for a construction project fn 
which the title to the completed project 
will not remain with the Corps, and 
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to allow them to participate as agent for 
the local airport administration in the 
construction of the airport. 

That is the reason for the language. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has cer- 
tainly resolved one thing: that this is not 
just a flight of fancy, that this is to be a 
permanent airport. 

Mr. McFALL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. We heard first that this 
was temporary, and would be abandoned 
when the dam is completed. Now we find 
that it is a permanent field. 

I would like to ask the gentleman what 
is meant by these two words in the bill: 
“local interests”? 

How much money will “local inter- 
ests” put into this? 

Mr. McFALL. The local interests, as 
far as I know, will not, in the original 
construction of the landing strip, put 
up any money, but their contribution will 
come later when the airport is really 
working. 

Mr. GROSS, So the “local interests” 
referred to in the bill appear to be the 
Corps of Engineers; they are the “local 
interests” are they not? 

Mr. McFALL. In this particular in- 
stance the money that would have been 
used for the temporary airstrip—— 

Mr. GROSS. The Corps of Engineers 
are the “local interests”? 

Mr. McFALL. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that he asked me a question. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. McFALL. I would like to answer 
his question. 

The money that would be used by the 
Corps of Engineers for this temporary 
airstrip which would be abandoned, and 
thus wasted, is now going to be used per- 
manently, and thus will be part of a 
permanent airport. 

Mr. GROSS. I have great respect for 
this subcommittee, but I wish it had not 
used the subterfuge of those two words 
“local interests,” because, as far as I can 
determine, no “local interests” money is 
going into this airport. This is to be 
financed 100 percent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I would also ask the gentleman, Did 
the House subcommittee hold any hear- 
ings on this proposition? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. McFALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McFALL. This was a matter which 
was amended or added in the Senate. 
We did not see it until we came to the 
conference report in conference. The 
Senators in the conference explained it 
to us. We believed them. We believed 
that they were reasonable, and we 
brought it back this way. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. BOLAND. The facts, as indicated 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MeFaLLI, are true, and that is precisely 
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the reason why the majority of the 
Members on the House side of the con- 
ference supported this amendment. 

I might say the reason it was brought 
back with a technical disagreement, as 
the gentleman from Iowa knows, is be- 
cause it does relate to funds which are in 
another appropriation bill. 

The $140,000 which is in the amend- 
ment relates to $140,000 to be used by 
the Corps of Engineers, but we make this 
$140,000 available to the Corps of En- 
gineers, not at the present damsite, but 
to move it to a place where it can be 
more permanent. That is exactly what 
we are doing, and the reason we are 
doing it, as has been explained, is to make 
this a permanent airport in that area, 
because otherwise the Corps of Engineers 
would spend $133,000 on a temporary 
airport. 

In addition, I will say to the gentle- 
man that there is really a Kelley Flats, 
I will assure the gentleman. True, it is 
difficult to find on the map, but it is 
about a mile south of the major dam- 
site, and approximately 2 miles north 
of Snowshoe Peak. So there is a place 
actually known as Kelley Flats. This 
is not a figment of the imagination; there 
is such a place. 

And in the judgment of a majority of 
the members of this conference, al- 
though the gentleman from Illinois had 
some reservations, it was our judgment 
that, if the Corps of Engineers was going 
to spend $133,000 for a temporary air- 
strip, that the Corps of Engineers neces- 
sarily must spend at the damsite, would 
it not be better if we moved it into a place 
where the people of Montana could en- 
joy it? That is precisely all there is to it. 
I would agree there is no contribution 
by the local interests here except the 
building of some facilities for the con- 
venience of the public. 

As the gentleman knows, and I know 
very well, we do not make that kind of 
a funding, and the FAA does not grant 
any money for aid to airports on this 
basis. But it has done so in the past, 
and maybe it ought to do so in the 
future. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would say to the gentleman that, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts said, 
I reserved on this amendment in the 
conference. The reason I did so is be- 
cause Corps of Engineers appropriations 
cannot, and should not, be used to make 
for the local community the contribution 
that the local community is supposed to 
make under the Airport Act. 

I think it is the letter and the spirit 
of the Airport Act that any local com- 
munity must provide 50 percent of the 
funds required for the airport. In this 
instance there was to be a Federal tem- 
porary airstrip constructed for the pur- 
pose of helping the Corps of Engineers 
make their flights in and out of the area 
near Libby Dam in connection with their 
work. It is intended by this amendment 
that that appropriation could be used as 
the local contribution. I did not think 
this action was proper and I said so at 
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the conference, making a reservation at 
that time. The funds made available to 
the Corps of Engineers under a separate 
appropriation cannot be used in place of 
the matching funds required under the 
law to be made by the local community. 
To do so is to defeat the purposes and 
provisions of that law. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND, I might say also to the 
gentleman that it is my understanding 
and the understanding of some of the 
other Members that this is not something 
new. It has been done before where there 
have been conditions where a temporary 
airstrip could be made permanent and 
thereby save some money, 

As the gentleman knows, and as has 
been explained by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McFau.], the property 
that the airport is to be built on is Forest 
Service property. What we are doing is 
providing a permanent airport in the 
area where they would have had a tem- 
porary one, and the Government would 
have actually lost, and the people would 
have actually lost, $140,000. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McFALL. Let me just say briefly 
that this is permitted in the case of For- 
est Service land, and as I understand the 
Federal Airports Act, there is no viola- 
tion of the Federal Airports Act so far as 
local contribution is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me just say this and 
then I will be through. 

I do not minimize the amount of $140,- 
000, but it is not the largest amount of 
money that we have tossed out and 
spoken about around here, But there is a 
principle involved as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates] has stated. There is 
a principle involved that ought not to 
be abused. It is the principle that where 
a local community and the State of Mon- 
tana benefits they ought to put in their 
share of the money. They ought not to 
be permitted to do something that none 
of us in our districts or in our States can 
do and that is to get an airport that is 
100 percent federally financed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that one of the 
compelling arguments, in the opinion of 
the conferees, was that the Forest Sery- 
ice also would have the use of this airport 
in accommodation with the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Let me say that here was an airstrip 
that at the beginning would have cost 
$143,000 and is now moving 8 miles south 
of Libby Dam to Kelley Flats on Forest 
Service property so that it can be made 
available not only to the Corps of Engi- 
neers but also to the Forest Service and 
the local people. It would seem to us that 
there ought to be a willingness on the 
part of the Congress to permit the maxi- 
mum utilization of facilities, consequent- 
ly, I believe we ought to agree to the Sen- 
ate amendment. : 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], chairman of 
the full committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the conference committee, I 
learned about this proposed airstrip and 
it became apparent to me that the Gov- 
ernment was going to build an airstrip 
where a dam was being constructed 
whether or not we take the action pro- 
posed. The airstrip is not so much for a 
local community, because there really is 
no local community there. So it was de- 
termined that by relocating this a little 
bit farther from the dam, but at a satis- 
factory site, instead of having a grass 
runway, the Corps of Engineers could 
have a paved runway and the citizens of 
the sparsely settled State of Montana 
could have the advantage of that air- 
strip also. 

Actually, there is no town at this place. 
It is a spot, of course, but there is a little 
town about 8 miles away. 

So, as a member of the conference 
and as one who is interested in doing the 
right thing, I went to see Senator Mans- 
FIELD and discussed the matter with him. 

I was convinced after looking into the 
matter that the project resulting from 
the expenditure of this $140,000 would 
be an asset to the people of the area. It 
would prevent the expenditure of Federal 
funds for an airstrip of sorts, which 
would probably be abandoned when the 
dam was completed. So I thought the 
Senate was not being too unreasonable in 
suggesting that the House of Represent- 
atives might be willing to accept this 
proposal and allow the use of $140,000 
to provide a permanent airstrip that 
could be used by the village 8 miles away 
after the dam is constructed. It will take 
about 7 years to complete the construc- 
tion of the dam. 

Why not build a runway of a little 
better quality that will last a little longer 
and serve American citizens a little 
longer? 

I am hopeful that the able, frugal, 
and distinguished gentleman from Iowa, 
after hearing the discussion of the sit- 
uation and the explanation, which is 
more accurate than I could have given, 
from the gentleman from California [Mr. 
McFatu], will be willing to withdraw his 
objection to the project and let the con- 
struction of the airport proceed. It is a 
little airport for American citizens in 
that area, to be used principally by the 
Corps of Engineers for the next 7 years 
during the construction of the dam. I 
would hope we might yield on that. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. I think he named it when he 
said he visited the majority leader of 
the other body. It is a special-interest 
airport. I think all of us know about how 
these inholdings work. When dams are 
built, water is impounded, and the river 
beds are filled up, during the first 3 to 5 
years there is awfully good fishing, to 
say nothing of the hunting in this sparse- 
ly inhabited region in Montana. In the 
gentleman’s conversation I hope he de- 
termined how we could all join this air- 
port club so that we could be privileged 
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to fly in and out of there after construc- 
tion is completed, the fishing is good, and 
the airport is at its best. 

Mr. MAHON. I did not discuss that. 
But I know that this $140,000, over the 
period of 7 years during the construction 
of the dam, would be amortized in all 
probability. There is nothing wrong with 
fishing and hunting. The amount in- 
volved is relatively small. 

Mr. HALL. I would have to disagree 
with the distinguished gentleman, whom 
I respect. It is not a small amount in a 
time of economy, particularly if we are 
going to spend the money for this sort 
of special interest. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Montana 
is a small State which does not get very 
many dollars in the airport program. Let 
me say that it does not even utilize all 
the money that is allocated—because of 
the sparse population and the 50-50 
matching requirement of this program. 
I think this is an important point for the 
Members to keep in mind. This State, 
under the regular grants-in-aid to air- 
port programs, does not utilize the funds 
which are available. Since it does not, 
that money is subsequently returned to 
the FAA and is allocated to other States. 

So I would think, on the basis of rea- 
sonableness and fairness, we really ought 
to provide this money. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 
I wish to compliment the chairman and 
the subcommittee on the work that they 
have done. I wish to bring out a point 
with reference to the permanence of this 
project. 

Recently one of the members of the 
subcommittee and I went out there on a 
hunting trip. I did not see the site of 
the airport. I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect it personally. But I am 
getting some information. Under the In- 
holdings Act, the Forest Service is try- 
ing to keep people from getting anywhere 
in this wilderness area. They bought a 
very expensive dude ranch that had an 
airstrip on it. There are pictures in the 
news media of the Idaho papers saying 
what they did with it. The first day they 
got the deed to it, they set a torch toa 
$100,000 dude ranch, and then they 
plowed up the airstrip. 

I want to compliment this committee, 
because at least we are going to get 
some use out of the money with which 
we will build this strip. I hope the chair- 
man will see that any of the money used 
for this in the future will have some 
permanent result and not be used to 
build something which will be plowed 
up and thrown away. 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. McFatv]. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, this has 
been done before, in the Glen Canyon 
Dam construction and the airport there, 
which has resulted in an airport of much 
use to the local people in the Arizona 
area. None of the money which would 
have been spent for the airstrip at this 
dam is being wasted. It is being used for 
the benefit of people of the United 
States. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
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the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MIN- 
SHALL]. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the highest regard for the Speaker of 
this House and for the majority leader of 
the other body. I served on this confer- 
ence committee. When we discussed this 
bill in conference, we adjourned one 
morning with this question of the Kelley 
Flats Airport still in limbo. When we 
came back after lunch, information was 
provided that local interests were going 
to contribute funds in the amount of 
$121,000, according to the usual formula. 
Since that time, until we came to the 
floor today, I understand somebody was 
under the mistaken impression on the 
other side, and that this is not the case. 
It is going to be, as has been pointed out 
here today, a 100-percent Federal con- 
tribution. 

We in Ohio have an airport program. 
We are not asking for 50 percent from 
the Federal Government for all of our 
airports. We are supporting most of our 
airports in Ohio with 100-percent State 
funds. I think if the State of Montana 
wants this airport, it should at least 
contribute the 50-percent share accord- 
ing to the Federal statute which is now 
on the books. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman may have had that understand- 
ing. The gentleman from Illinois had the 
same understanding. Perhaps others may 
have had the same understanding. I did 
not have that understanding. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make it crystal clear to my good friend 
and colleague that I do not think any- 
body intentionally misled us at that time. 
I think an honest mistake was made. 

Mr. BOLAND. I understand. 

Again I say—and this is an important 
point—under the grants-in-aid to air- 
ports program, the State of Montana 
does not utilize all of the money that is 
allocated to it. I think we ought to pro- 
tect some of the smaller States. When 
Montana does not use all of the money 
allocated to it, on the basis of popula- 
tion and size of land area, that money 
is returned to FAA and FAA can then 
allocate it to other States. The amount 
returned by the State of Montana be- 
cause it does not use all of its funds is 
substantially greater than the approxi- 
mately $130,000 which the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration will make available 
to the State of Montana under this pro- 
gram. On the basis of fairness, it would 
seem to me the House ought to join 
members of this committee and approve 
this amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. THomp- 
son]. * 

POVERTY PROGRAM 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of the poverty pro- 
gram should be the elimination of pov- 
erty and not the creation of a political 
machine through the use of taxpayers 
dollars. Two weeks ago on the floor of 
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the House, I disclosed a threat which 
had been conveyed to me which orig- 
inated with one of the local poverty offi- 
cials in Atlanta. This person was quoted 
as stating that Economic Opportunity- 
Atlanta had over 66 people registering 
persons to vote, were organizing voters 
on a block-by-block basis and that this 
would be a powerful political force which 
could be used against me if I did not 
vote as they felt I should. 

This official denied to me that he 
would ever attempt to use any such or- 
ganization for political purposes but 
did acknowledge the fact that Economic 
Opportunity-Atlanta is engaged in a 
block-by-block recruiting and organiza- 
tion of voters using poverty personnel 
and buildings and that obviously this 
would be a powerful force in an election, 
but that neither he nor any other worker 
ky never suggest how anyone should 
vo 


Over the weekend, I received a number 
of telephone calls, some from ministers 
and some from average citizens residing 
in the poverty areas. I was told, Mr. 
Speaker, that the poverty program in 
Atlanta is being used to create a political 
force, that EOA in Atlanta has gone so 
far as to refuse a person living in a pov- 
erty area participation in any of the or- 
ganizational activities which they are 
conducting unless this person is reg- 
istered to vote. This is discrimination of 
the rankest sort. 

I was also advised, Mr. Speaker, by a 
person with the Fulton County Regis- 
trar’s Office with whom I talked, that the 
local poverty officials asked for voter reg- 
istration lists to use as a guide in their 
block-by-block registration efforts with 
more than 66 EOA personnel registering 
persons to vote. Further, these persons 
are advising the people of the poverty 
areas that they cannot participate in the 
poverty program or the elections of the 
block captains and the ward and precinct 
captains unless these people qualify as 
registered voters. 

Mr. Speaker, I reiterate again that the 
purpose of the poverty program is not to 
create a political machine, using tax- 
payers’ dollars, but to attempt to solve 
the pressing problems of the poverty 
stricken. In their quest for power and 
their desire to supplant the guidance 
which the local ministers and civic 
leaders have traditionally given, it seems 
to me that the officials -vho are con- 
ducting this program of building a polit- 
ical machine have lost sight of the pur- 
pose of the program as intended by 
Congress. 

Two weeks ago, the Senate, with only 
three dissenting votes, placed an amend- 
ment on the poverty bill proHibiting the 
use of poverty personnel and facilities 
for such activities. 

Only this morning, I talked with the 
head of Economic Opportunity in At- 
Janta, who confirmed that persons in 
order to have a voice in the poverty pro- 
gram must register to vote. Mr. Parham, 
Director of EOA, did state that it is 
mandatory that these persons register in 
order to participate in the poverty elec- 
tion. However, he stated, registering for 
county and State elections is optional. 

Further questioning of the Director 
revealed that he did not know of any 
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instances wherein a person was not reg- 
istered for the county and State elections 
at the same time he was registered for 
the poverty elections. 

In fact, it is my understanding that 
the regular voter registration lists are 
used to determine persons eligible to take 
part in the poverty block captain 
elections. 

I appraised the Director of EOA of 
the Senate action in placing an amend- 
ment on the bill prohibiting such activi- 
ties and suggested that perhaps it would 
be best if his agency would concentrate 
on solving the problems of the poor 
rather than conduct massive voter- 
registration campaigns. Mr. Parham 
stated that he would not make such a 
recommendation but would prefer to 
wait and see what action the Congress 
took. 

Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that the 
basic purpose of the poverty program in 
Atlanta has vanished in the eyes of many 
people. The activities of EOA certainly 
raise doubt as to whether the purpose of 
eliminating poverty is the major effort in 
Atlanta. 

Unquestionably, all persons should be 
registered to vote. However, if we are to 
use Federal taxpayers’ dollars, personnel, 
and facilities paid for with these dollars 
to register persons to vote on a block-by- 
block basis, it should not be confined 
only to the poverty areas but should also 
extend into the suburban areas as well. 

Those people who feel that they will be 
able to control the votes in the poverty 
areas may well be in for some surprises. 

I have today brought this matter to 
the attention of Sargent Shriver and re- 
quested that he issue a directive to the 
various OEO agencies throughout the 
country requesting that they proceed 
forthwith to concentrate on the elimina- 
tion of poverty and to cease their efforts 
to organize voters on a block-by-block 
basis using the taxpayers dollars. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Because of the information that was 
bandied about as to the cost of this air- 
port, I just this minute talked with the 
Montana Aeronautics Commission at 
Helena, Mont., by telephone. What is ac- 
tually being contemplated here is that 
the community of Libby will put up 
through a loan from the State aeronau- 
tics commission up to $37,000. In addi- 
tion to that, this does come under the 
Airport Act for aid because the Federal 
Aviation Administration will also partic- 
ipate to the extent of 53 percent of the 
cost. So you really have a threefold par- 
ticipation here. No. 1, the local commu- 
nity is putting in their $37,000; No. 2, the 
Federal Aviation Administration is con- 
tributing 53 percent; and No. 3, the Corps 
of Engineers, through the project they 
necessarily have to construct anyway, is 
putting in $140,000. So this is not solely 
a federally financed operation, as was 
stated earlier. The State aeronautics 
commission is making this money avail- 
able on a loan basis to the community of 
Libby who, in turn, have to repay the loan 
to the State agency. 
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Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman from 
Montana will make another telephone 
call, perhaps this airport will not cost 
the Federal Government anything. What 
is the population of Libby, if I may in- 
quire? 

Mr. BATTIN. I would have to say— 
and it is not in my district—at this par- 
ticular time I would have to say it is a 
community of probably 3,000 or 4,000. 

Mr. BOLAND. It is 2,800. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that 20 miles from the 
proposed site of this airport? How far 
is it from the proposed site of the air- 
port? 

Mr. BATTIN. I think the statement 
was it was about 8 miles from the dam 
and I imagine 2 or 3 additional miles 
from there. 

Mr. GROSS. Would there be any 
charge for the hunters, fishermen, and 
skiers who would land there and who 
have the money to afford an airplane for 
those purposes? Will there be any 
charge for these aircraft for the use of 
this federally financed airport? 

Mr. BATTIN. I do not know. We do 
not make a charge at Billings, Mont., 
the largest city in the State, for people 
who come in to use the facilities there. 
I am sure there would be no additional 
charge. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ICHORD. I would like to inquire 
as to whether or not the contract for the 
Sree of the dam has yet been 
et. 

Mr. BATTIN. Yes. I believe it has been. 
As a matter of fact, construction has 
started. 

Mr. ICHORD. Normally in a remote 
area such as this the cost of such a tem- 
porary airport would be included in the 
contract cost. I am wondering if the con- 
tractor for the damsite might not be get- 
ting a windfall by the Government do- 
ing this. 

Mr. BATTIN. No. 

Mr. BOLAND. My understanding is the 
contractor is expending money for the 
construction of a temporary strip at the 
damsite. It would cost them $33,000. 

Mr, YATES, Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
en inquiry, if the gentleman will 
yield. 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. This is a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 
What would be the effect of voting down 
such a motion? Will it have the effect of 
sending the conferees back to conference 
for the purpose of ironing out this par- 
ticular item again? 

The SPEAKER. The amendment would 
still be before the House subject to an- 
other form of a motion. 

Mr. YATES. What would be the nature 
of that motion, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The motion could be 
that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the Speaker. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman from 
Massachusetts’ motion that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 13 and 
concur therein was voted down, then an- 
other motion would be in order, would it 
not, I would ask as a parliamentary in- 
quiry, to instruct the conferees to main- 
tain the position of the House or that 
the House insist upon its disagreement 
with the other body? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
in response to the parliamentary inquiry 
propounded to the Chair by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri that if 
the House should insist upon its dis- 
agreement, then the matter could go 
back to conference. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
DI nol will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, is it in order 
to move to recommit this particular 
amendment to conference? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to 
the gentleman from Illinois that at this 
point it would not be in order to do so. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will yield 
further for a parliamentary inquiry, is it 
in order, in the event the motion to re- 
cede and concur is voted down? 

The SPEAKER. After the House has 
taken some specific action with relation 
to the amendment of the other body, the 
Chair assumes that a further conference 
could be requested. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts yield for the 
purpose of my propounding a further 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr, BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, a vote 
against the pending motion of “nay” 
would be a vote against the reappropria- 
tion of these funds in this bill from a 
previously voted motion to build the air- 
port? Is that correct, under the present 
legislative situation? 

Mr. Speaker, if I may rephrase the 
parliamentary inquiry 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from 
Missouri propounding a parliamentary 
inquiry or is the gentleman making a 
statement? 

Mr. HALL. I am simply trying to find 
out whether a “nay” vote would be 
against the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
question the sincerity of the gentleman 
nor does it question the sincerity of any 
Member of the House, 

Mr. HALL. Neither would the gentle- 
man from Missouri wish to embarrass the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri have a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is this: Under the 
present parliamentary situation would 
a “nay” vote against the motion to re- 
cede from the disagreement of the House 
and concur in Senate amendment No. 13 


be a vote against the proposed airport? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Missouri that the 
effect would be that; that it would be a 
vote as being opposed to the construc- 
tion of the airport. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts yield for the purpose of my pro- 
pounding a further parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] for that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would a mo- 
tion be in order at this time to concur 
in the Senate amendment with another 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to 
the gentleman from Iowa that at this 
point the answer of the Chair would be 
in the negative. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 58, noes 42. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 161, nays 222, not voting 49, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 315] 
YEAS—161 

Addabbo Edmondson Kupferman 
Albert Edwards, Ala 
Anderson, Edwards, Calif. Leggett 

Tenn Eilberg Lukens 
Andrews, Evans, Colo McCarthy 

N. Dak, Fascell 
Annunzio Feighan Macdonald, 
Aspinall Fisher 
Battin Flood Mahon 
Bennett Ford, Mailliard 
Berry William D. Matsunaga 
Blatnik Fraser eeds 
Boland Friedel Miller, Calif. 
Bolling Fulton, Pa nk 
Brademas Fuqua Monagan 
Brasco Gallagher Morgan 
Brown, Calif. Morris, N. Mex 

Giaimo Moss 

Burke, Mass, Gilbert Multer 
Burleson Gonzalez Murphy, II 
Burton, Calif, Gray Murphy, N.Y 
Byrne, Pa. Gubser Natcher 
Cabell Haley ix 
Cahill Hanley O'Hara, Nl 
Carey Hanna O'Hara, Mich 
Casey Hansen, Wash. O’Neill, Mass. 
Celler Hathaway Patten 
Clark Hawkins Pelly 
Clausen, Helstoski Pepper 

Don H Hicks Perkins 
Cohelan Holifield Philbin 
Corman Holland Pickle 
Daddario Horton Poage 
Daniels Howard Price, Il 
Davis, Ga. Jacobs Purcell 
Dawson Johnson, Calif, Quie 
de la Garza Jones, Ala. Reifel 
Dent Karsten Reuss 
Dingell Karth Rhodes, Pa, 
Donohue Kee Roberts 
Dow Kelly ino 
Dulski King, Calif. Rogers, Colo 
Eckhardt Rogers, Fla. 
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Ronan Smith, Iowa Van Deerlin 
Rooney, N.Y. Smith, N.Y. Waldie 
Rooney, Pa. Steed Walker 
Rosenthal Stubblefield Watts 
Rostenkowski Sullivan White 
Roybal Teague, Tex. Widnall 
Ryan Tenzer Wilson, 
St Germain Thompson, Ga. Charles H. 
Schwengel Thompson, N.J. Wright 
Shipley Thomson, Wis. Wyatt 
Sikes Tiernan Wydler 
Sisk Udall Zablocki 
Slack Ullman 
NAYS—222 
Abbitt Griffiths Ottinger 
Abernethy Gross Passman 
Adair Grover Pettis 
Anderson, Nl. Gurney Pike 
Andrews, Ala. Hagan Pirnie 
Arends Hall Poft 
Ashbrook Halleck Pollock 
Ashley Halpern Pool 
Ashmore Hamilton Price, Tex 
Ayres Hammer- or 
Baring schmidt Pucinski 
Barrett Hansen, Idaho Quillen 
Bates Hardy Railsback 
Belcher Harrison Randall 
1l Harsha Reid, III 
Betts Harvey Reid, N.Y 
Bevill Hechler, W. Va. Reinecke 
Biester Heckler, Mass. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bingham Henderson Riegle 
Blackburn Hosmer Rivers 
Blanton Hull Robison 
Bow Hungate Roth 
Brinkley Hunt Roudebush 
Brock Hutchinson Roush 
Brotzman Ichord Rumsfeld 
Brown, Mich. Jarman Ruppe 
Brown, Ohio Joelson Sandman 
Broyhill, N.C. Johnson, Pa. Satterfield 
Broyhill, Va. Jones, N.C. Saylor 
Burke, Fla. Kastenmeier Schadeberg 
Burton, Utah Keith Scherle 
B King, N.Y, Scheuer 
Byrnes, Wis. Kleppe Schneebeli 
r Kornegay Schweiker 
Cederberg Kuykendall Scott 
Chamberlain Kyl Selden 
Clancy Laird Shriver 
Clawson, Del Langen Skubitz 
Collier Lennon Smith, Calif, 
Colmer Lipscomb Smith, Okla, 
Conable Lloyd Snyder 
Conte Long, La Springer 
Corbett Long, Md Stafford 
Cowger McClory Stanton 
Cunningham McClure Steiger, Ariz. 
Curtis McCulloch Steiger, Wis. 
Davis, Wis. McDade Stratton 
Delaney McDonald, Stuckey 
Denney Mich. Taft 
Derwinski McEwen Talcott 
Devine MacGregor Taylor 
Dickinson Machen Teague, Calif, 
Dole Tu 
Dorn Vander Jagt 
Dowdy Mathias, Calif. Vanik 
Downing Mathias, Md. Vigorito 
Duncan Mayne Waggonner 
Dwyer Meskill Wampler 
Edwards, La. Michel Watkins 
Miller, Ohio Watson 
Eshleman is Whalen 
Farbstein Whalley 
Findley Minshall Whitener 
Fino Whitten 
Flynt Montgomery Wiggins 
Ford, Gerald R. Moore Williams, Pa. 
Frelinghuysen Morse, Mass. Wilson, Bob 
Gali Morton Winn 
er Mosher Wolff 
Gathings Myers Wylie 
Gettys Nedzi Wyman 
Gibbons Nelsen Yates 
Goodling Nichols Zion 
Green, Oreg O'Konski Zwach 
Green, Pa O'Neal, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—49 
Adams Diggs Herlong 
Boggs Erlenborn Irwin 
Bolton Everett Jonas 
Bray Evins, Tenn. Jones, Mo, 
Brooks Fallon Kazen 
Broomfield Foley Kluczynski 
Button Fountain Landrum 
Cleveland Fulton, Tenn. Latta 
Conyers Goodell McMillan 
Cramer Gude Madden 
Culver May 
Dellenback Hébert Moorhead 
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Olsen St. Onge Williams, Miss. 
Patman Staggers Willis 
Rarick Stephens Young 
Rees Tunney 
Resnick Utt 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Foley for, with Mr, Hébert against. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mrs, Bolton against. 

Mr. Culver for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, with Mr. Bray against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mrs. May against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Rarick against. 

Mr. Moorhead for, with Mr. Latta against. 

Mr. Olsen for, with Mr. Jonas against. 

Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Cramer against. 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Goodell against. 

Mr. Adams for, with Mr. Broomfield 
against. 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Gude against. 

Mr. Irwin for, with Mr, Cleveland against. 

Mr. Rees for, with Mr. Button against. 


Until further notice: 

. Brooks with Mr. Erlenborn. 

. Tunney with Mr. Dellenback. 

. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Young. 
. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Fountain. 
. Everett with Mr. Resnick. 

Hays with Mr. Herlong. 

. Stephens with Mr. Staggers. 

. Landrum with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Patman. 


Messrs. DOWNING, HENDERSON, 
POLLOCK, and DUNCAN changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. BOLAND 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BoLaNnp moves that the House insist 
upon its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the con- 
ference report and the several motions 
was laid on the table. 


PRERRREE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 days in which to extend their re- 
marks on the conference report on H.R. 
11456. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


There was no objection. 


CREATING AN INDEPENDENT FED- 
ERAL MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 931 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 931 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (HR. 
159) to amend title II of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, to create an independent 
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Federal Maritime Administration, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries now printed 
in the bill and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered un- 
der the five-minute rule as an original bill. 
At the conclusion of such consideration the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may de- 
mand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. DELANEY] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Smmrn] and, pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 931 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
159 to create an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration. The resolution 
further provides that it shall be in order 
to consider the committee substitute as 
an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The purpose of H.R. 159 is to create a 
Federal Maritime Administration not 
under any other department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the Government, or 
under the authority of the head of any 
department, agency, or instrumentality. 
The Administration so established would 
be headed by a Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Within the Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration there would be established 
a Maritime Board composed of three 
members, one of whom would be the Ad- 
ministrator who would act as Chairman. 

All of the functions, powers, and duties 
of the Secretary of Commerce and other 
offices and officers of the Department of 
Commerce under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 and other laws and provi- 
sions of law enumerated in H.R. 159 
would be transferred and vested in the 
Administrator and in the Maritime Board 
as specifically provided for in the bill. 

It is believed that an independent 
agency would provide the most efficient 
mechanism to assure that our national 
maritime policy will be properly and ef- 
fectively implemented through construc- 
tive programs. 

At the moment we are confronted with 
the fact that a large segment of the fleet 
is composed of 25-year-old vessels which 
urgently need replacement; that we have 
had to withdraw World War II ships 
from the reserve fleet and recondition 
them in order to maintain our lifeline 
to Southeast Asia; that we have too few 
trained merchant seamen and officers to 
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meet the needs for even our reduced 
fleet, and that in the event of trouble 
arising elsewhere in the world with 
which we might have to cope, we would 
be unable to find the ships necessary for 
our supply lines. 

Restoration of the type of organiza- 
tion that proved so effective in the past 
appears to be the proper path to take to 
eliminate the danger to our commercial 
and defense interests arising out of the 
— condition of the merchant ma- 

ne. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 931 in order that H.R. 
159 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of saving 
time I concur in the statements made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DELANEY] explaining the 
rule, and I will not go further in that 
regard, but to concur in his statements. 

The purpose of the bill is to remove 
the Maritime Administration from the 
Department of Commerce and reorga- 
nize it as an independent agency within 
the executive branch of Government. 

In addition to this, I would like to 
mention, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is 
similar to H.R. 11696, which was favor- 
ably reported last year and granted a 
rule, but was not scheduled for House 
action. 

The bill establishes an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration, run by 
an Administrator, appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Sen- 
ate. Also established is a Maritime 
Board of three members, chaired by the 
Administrator; the other members will 
also be appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. 

All functions, powers, and duties now 
handled by the Secretary of Commerce 
or others within that Department are 
transferred and vested in the Adminis- 
trator and the Maritime Board; these 
generally are those exercised by the Sec- 
retary under reorganization plan No. 7 
of 1961. 

Last year you will recall the House did 
vote to remove from the Department of 
Transportation bill the inclusion of the 
Maritime Administration within that De- 
partment. 

If my memory is correct, I think it was 
by a better than 2-to-1 vote that that 
action was taken. 

As I understand it, there is no addi- 
tional cost to be expected in connection 
with this bill. 

All personnel and property will be 
transferred with the new agency. No 
additional cost is expected except for the 
salaries of the Administrator—$28,500— 
and the other two members of the 
Board—$27,000. 

The administration, however, contin- 
ues to oppose an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration. It wants the 
existing agency transferred to the new 
Department of Transportation, some- 
thing which, as I mentioned, the House 
refused to do last year by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Frankly, I do not know how far this 
particular bill may get after it passes the 
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House. I have my doubts that it is ever 
going to be signed into law if the admin- 
istration and the President oppose it. It 
seems to me that some place along the 
line we are going to have to do something 
to help our merchant marine. If we keep 
on going the way we are, the time will 
come when there will not be enough 
equipment to take the California Na- 
tional Guard to Hawaii, the 50th State 
of the Union, in case of an emergency if 
that were necessary. 

I do not know what the administration 
is going to do but you and I have to do 
everything we can someplace, somehow, 
and somewhere to help our merchant 
marine which is certainly a shameful sit- 
uation so far as the great United States 
is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time and I know of no objection to the 
rule and urge its adoption. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, I support 
this rule. I trust that the American peo- 
ple—who do not always pay as much at- 
tention to what goes on in this body as 
they should—will give close attention to 
this debate on this bill for the creation of 
an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, under the rule. 

I particularly invite the close attention 
of all those people who are apprehensive 
about the threat of world domination by 
the Communist powers, because there is 
a very real relationship between H.R. 159 
and the Soviet menace. 

All of us know of the Russian boast. to 
“bury” the United States—to surpass us 
in economic competition. In the maritime 
field, the Soviets are making good that 
threat. 

In 1960, the Soviets were 11th among 
the fleets of the world; by 1965 they had 
vaulted into sixth place, and are now 
challenging Japan for fifth. As of June 


means that the Soviets could have 4 2- 
to-1 edge over us, unless we get moving. 

While the Russians have been forging 
ahead, we have been dropping behind. In 
20 years, our active fleet declined from 
2,332 vessels to approximately 900. What 
is more, 80 percent of the Soviet fleet is 
less than 10 years old—but 70 percent of 
F 

d. 

Any way you lock at it, we just do not 
shape up. The Soviets carry 75 percent of 
their oceangoing trade in their own 
ships, but we carry only between 7 and 8 
percent of our own trade. Since 1963, the 
Russians have built 502 merchant ships, 
but we built only 87. As of last October, 
the Russians had 516 additional vessels 
on order, but we had only 49. In the past 
2 years, the Russians spent $1.6 billion 
on shipbuilding, while we spent only a 
F 

e. 


I think we are losing this battle for 
CxIlI——1830—Part 21 
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maritime supremacy because, at the 
present time, the people who are sup- 
posed to be running our maritime pro- 
gram do not consider that there is any 
sense of urgency about meeting the So- 
viet challenge. 

There is massive indifference toward 
our merchant marine and I submit that 
this is because the Maritime Administra- 
tion has been locked away in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It has been stifled in 
its creative thinking, it has been ignored 
in terms of budget, and its voice has been 
stifled because there have have been so 
many layers of officialdom superimposed 
on Maritime that any shouts for help 
come out only as soft, soft whispers in 
the President’s ear. 

This situation would not change by 
putting Maritime in the Department of 
Transportation. That would merely mean 
exchanging one overburdened bureau 
for another. 

We have got to give the Maritime Ad- 
ministration back its independence, beef 
up its budget and give it back its voice. 
The best way to do that, Mr. Speaker, is 
through enactment of H.R. 159. This is 
the best way I can think of to meet the 
Russian challenge, and to make America 
strong and free by making our merchant 
marine strong and free. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

2 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 159) to amend title II 
of the Merchant Marine Act 1936, to 
create an independent Federal Maritime 
Administration, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 159, with Mr. 
Dappario in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAR- 
MATZ} will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MAILLIARD] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland iMr. Garmartz). 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my colleagues 
will give serious consideration to the bill 
H.R. 159, reported with an amendment. 

I hope they will help expedite its pas- 
sage today because I consider this legis- 
lation vital to the future health and suc- 
cess of the American merchant marine. 

My view is shared by the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
We have 34 members on our committee. 
Thirty-one voted in favor of the bill. 
Two opposed it. And one member was 
absent. Only one member filed dissenting 


report. 
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Briefly the bill would be cited as the 
Federal Maritime Act of 1967. 

It would create an independent Fed- 
eral Maritime Administration, with a 
Federal Maritime Administrator at its 
head. 

The Administrator would be appointed 
by the President—by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate—for a 
term of 4 years. 

He would be compensated as provided 
by level III of the executive schedule, at 
an annual salary of $28,500. 

The bill establishes, within the Fed- 
eral Maritime Administration, a Mari- 
time Board, which would be composed of 
three members. 

These would be the Federal Maritime 
Administrator, who shall be Chairman of 
the Board, and two additional members 
appointed by the President, also with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Not more than two members shall be 
from the same political party. 

The two additional Board members 
appointed by the President shall be com- 
pensated at the rate provided by level IV 
of the executive schedule, at an annual 
salary of $27,000. 

Provisions are made with regard to the 
expiration dates of the initial appoint- 
ments, for the filling of vacancies, and, 
for continuous service upon expiration 
of a term until a successor shall have 
been appointed and qualified. No ap- 
pointed member shall engage in any oth- 
er business, vocation or employment. 

Under the bill, all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and other offices and officers of 
the Department of Commerce under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and other 

Uy enumerated laws and provi- 
sions of law are transferred to and 
vested in the Administrator, and the 
Maritime Board. 

Provision is made for a Deputy Mari- 
time Administrator empowered to serve 
as Acting Administrator during the ab- 
sence or disability of the Administrator, 
provided that he shall at no time sit as 
a member or acting member of the Mari- 


time Board. 

Generally speaking, the functions, 
powers, and duties transferred under this 
bill are those presently exercised by the 
Secretary of Commerce under reorgani- 
zation plan No. 7 of 1961. 

The bill also provides that this act is 
to take effect on the 60th day after en- 
actment. 

The bill was reported with an amend- 


pretense ——-— ͤ2ñ— 
11696, which was reported by the 
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This is, I think, a clear indication of 
strong sentiment in the House in favor 
of this legislation. Although I want to 
make my remarks as brief as possible, I 
do think it is important at this time to 
trace the recent historical development 
of Federal policies in administrating 
merchant marine policy. Such a review 
is necessary, I think, if we want to make 
an intelligent evaluation of the current 
situation. 

The American merchant marine is 
currently suffering its lowest ebb in more 
than 30 years. It has not experienced such 
an alarming decline since the late thir- 
ties. At that time, the merchant marine 
was reeling under the impact of the ocean 
mail scandals. Its ships were of World 
War I vintage. And it was still shaking 
off the effects of the great depression. 

Aroused by the emergency nature of 
the situation, and by the urgent need for 
immediate remedial action, the Con- 
gress stepped into the breach. It studied 
the situation and finally evolved the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. This pro- 
vided among other things—for the cre- 
ation of a five-man maritime commis- 
sion, independent of all other executive 
agencies. 

Under the able and dynamic leadership 
of Joseph P. Kennedy, the father of the 
late President, the commission immedi- 
ately undertook the design and construc- 
tion of a large fleet of merchant vessels. 
At that time the American maritime in- 
dustry—just as it is today—was beset 
with indecision and uncertainty. It was 
unable to invest heavily and to under- 
take a positive program of merchant 
ship production. But as a result of the 
leadership of Joseph P. Kennedy—and 
because his commission was an autono- 
mous, independent agency—a fleet of 
modern, highly competitive merchant 
ships was created. 

It might also be noted that the efforts 
and accomplishments of Mr. Kennedy 
fostered the development of American 
shipyards. These were the same ship- 
yards that, during the early dismal days 
of World War II, were called upon to 
launch a shipbuilding program of un- 
precedented magnitude. American ship- 
yards turned out the largest armada 
known to the history of man, and played 
a dominant role in breaking the back of 
the enemy. 

And so, the independent commission 
created under the 1936 act—and I re- 
peat, independent—served a dual role. 

It was instrumental, not only in re- 
storing the American merchant marine 
to competitive status, but in aiding the 
Nation in time of great peril. The com- 
mission survived until 1950. At that time, 
it was downgraded and absorbed as an 
agency of the Department of Commerce, 
where it has remained for the past 17 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit it is not a 
coincidence that the decline of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine developed and ac- 
celerated ever since the commission was 
robbed of its independence and sub- 
merged in and emasculated by a larger 
agency—the Department of Commerce. 

Aside from the mariner vessel program 
and the belated and slow liner replace- 
ment program, very little effective action 
has been taken since that time. 
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I do not mean to infer that the very 
able and dedicated men who have since 
served as maritime administrators did 
not try their best. But it is quite obvious 
that their efforts were frustrated and de- 
toured because they were unable to speak 
with authority, because they did not 
have direct contact with the White 
House, and, finally, because their mari- 
time responsibilities were subservient to, 
and in many cases, swamped in a sea of 
diverse interests, ranging from highway 
programs to coast and geodetic survey. 

Present proposals to include the mari- 
time administration in the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation would have the 
same adverse results. 

Transferring maritime activities from 
a subordinate position in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to a similar position 
in the new department simply retains 
the organizational structure which has 
been so ineffective for the past 17 years. 
No matter how good the intentions of 
the Secretary, his interests, his efforts 
and his attentions could not possibly be 
sufficiently concentrated on maritime af- 
fairs when so many other activities ob- 
viously also require much time and study. 

What we need is an independent agen- 
cy with an administrator who thinks, 
talks and acts exclusively for the effec- 
tive and efficient administration of our 
national maritime policy. The effective- 
ness of such organizational structure is 
abundantly evident when we observe the 
success of those activities handled by 
agencies such as: Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—AEC—National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration—NASA—and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—TVA. 
All of these are independent agencies. In 
fact, the Congressional Directory lists a 
total of some 70 independent agencies of 
various kinds. 

Although the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration is now in the Department of 
Transportation, its effectiveness as an in- 
dependent agency is well known. 

The desperate need for such independ- 
ent status is also abundantly evident 
when one observes the glaring and dan- 
gerous deficiencies of our present mer- 
chant marine. It is now comprised of a 
fleet of slightly over 900 vessels and 70 
percent of these are over the 20-year age 
bracket, or older. To put it in more frank 
terms, they are downright inefficient, un- 
economical and obsolete. Furthermore, 
U.S.-flag vessels are only carrying 7 per- 
cent of this Nation’s foreign commerce. 

Instead of continuing with a long list 
of this Nation’s maritime inadequacies, 
I think we can aptly emphasize this dan- 
gerous situation by contrasting our mer- 
chant fleet's decline with the rapidly ex- 
panding Russian merchant marine. That 
expansion constitutes a serious threat to 
the economy and the defense posture of 
the entire free world. 

Edwin M. Hood, president of the Ship- 
builders Council of America, has testified 
before my committee that the Soviets are 
building 10 times as many ships as the 
United States, with a lifting capacity 
eight times greater. 

In 1966, Russia added 100 new vessels 
and received 55 transfers from satellite 
countries. During that same year, the 
United States added 13 ships. As of May 
1966, the Soviet had 581 ships under con- 
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struction, or on order. All of its own ship- 
yards are going full blast, and the over- 
flow of its shipbuilding program—which 
is considerable—is contracted out to for- 
eign yards. 

The U.S.S.R. has promised to “bury” 
the United States through trade, and its 
dynamic shipbuilding program is proof 
Positive that its threat was a serious 
one. And yet, as this and other equally 
serious threats continue to grow, they 
are either ignored or minimized by many 
Government officials, who continue to 
relegate American merchant marine pol- 
icy to an insignificant, second-class 
status. 

Mr. Chairman, this is why we need an 
independent agency. The administration 
of Cabinet members changes, so we must 
have a continuity of effort and high-level 
representation for maritime affairs. We 
must put an end to this indecision, this 
lack of leadership. This fear of the fu- 
ture. As it did in 1936, the Congress must 
once again act on behalf of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

Iam confident it will act in wisdom to- 
day by voting overwhelmingly in favor 
of H.R. 159. 

Thank you. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

In the establishment of the Maritime 
Administration as an independent 
agency, has the employment in the 
agency been increased under the terms 
of this bill, decreased, or does it remain 
static? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I would think it would 
be the same number of employees. 

Mr. GROSS. The bill does not provide 
for additional supergrades specifically? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. Besides, the Ad- 
ministrator and members of the Board 
would be the same, as stated earlier. 

Mr. GROSS. So the number of em- 
ployees is the same as in the present 
administration? 

Mr. GARMATZ. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri, a member of the committee. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
confident that this legislation offers the 
only solution for the welfare of the 
American merchant marine. 

Seventeen years ago, the independent 
body charged with the welfare and de- 
velopment of the merchant marine had 
its functions transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Since that time, 
there have been seven Secretaries of 
Commerce, eight Maritime Administra- 
tors under the Department of Commerce, 
and five periods when there were only 
Acting Administrators, the latest one 
being since June 1966. 

World commerce has grown by leaps 
and bounds in the last 17 years, and dur- 
ing that period the American merchant 
marine has declined from a total of 1,- 
050 privately owned vessels to slightly 
over 900. 

At the moment, we are confronted 
with the desperate expedient of convert- 
ing World War II troop carriers into 
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containerships and ore carriers, because 
we lack the money and incentive to build 
new ones. I hasten to say that I do not 
criticize any of the many gentlemen who 
have served either as Secretary of Com- 
merce or Maritime Administrators for 
the condition in which we find ourselves. 
The Secretaries of Commerce have had 
many problems to solve in other areas of 
their responsibilities, and the fact that 
they have treated maritime affairs as a 
stepchild is not necessarily a reflection 
upon them. Virtually all of the individ- 
uals were able and conscientious men, 
but they were unable to devote sufficient 
time to the problems of our sea-borne 
commerce. Likewise, the Maritime Ad- 
ministrators and Acting Maritime Ad- 
ministrators have been capable individ- 
uals, but they were unable to make their 
views known effectively so as to secure 
sufficient emphasis upon the merchant 
marine. 

At the present time there appear. to 
be but three possibilities: retention of 
Maritime Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, transfer to another 
department where it would occupy the 
same subordinate position, or transfer to 
the independent agency contemplated by 
this bill. 

In view of our experience over the 
past 17 years, I can see no hope for the 
future of our American merchant marine 
if it continues to be buried in a depart- 
ment chiefly concerned with other mat- 
ters. I feel that the transfer of responsi- 
bility for the protection of our defense 
and commercial interests through the 
merchant marine can come only by a 
group dedicated solely to its interests. 
That solution would be achieved by en- 
actment of this legislation, and while I 
am not so optimistic as to predict any 
miracles through this bill, I do feel that 
it represents a start toward the neces- 
sarily slow and painful restoration of our 
8 on the seas of the world. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as the author of the 
initial bill proposing the establishment of 
an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, which I introduced in Sep- 
tember 1965, and as one of the many 
sponsors of the legislation now under 
consideration, I rise in support of pas- 
sage of the bill, H.R. 159. 

You will recall that on January 4, 1965, 
the President of the United States de- 
livered his state of the Union message. 
In that message delivered almost 3 years 
ago, the President stated: 

I will recommend . a new policy for our 
merchant marine. 


Today, we in the Congress still are 
waiting upon the submission of that 
“new” maritime policy. 

The failure of the President to come 
forth with this promised new policy for 
American shipping has had a debili- 
tating effect upon the entire maritime 
industry. Perhaps the most telling testi- 
mony received in our exhaustive hear- 
ings on this measure was a letter received 
in response to my inquiry from the Com- 
mittee of American Steamship Lines, 
which stated, in part: 

two. . member lines . . have indi- 
cated an unwillingness to make additional 
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investment in new ships at this time in the 
absence of a positive long-range national 
Merchant Marine Program. 

The bill, H.R. 159, now before us for 
consideration is the first step in the 
formulation and the implementation of 
a badly needed program to revitalize the 
American merchant marine. Significant- 
ly, section 11 of this bill makes it manda- 
tory for the Maritime Board to submit 
“to the President and to the Congress” 
a report on the current condition of 
American shipping with appropriate 
recommendations for such further legis- 
lation or programs as it, the Board, may 
deem necessary. This provision is of 
singular importance, since it represents 
a vehicle for taking the issue of our mari- 
time posture out of the public forum and 
placing it before the Congress where the 
decisions ultimately must be made. 

Events of recent weeks have only 
served to underscore the need for passage 
of this legislation. Although both the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee 
and his counterpart in the other body 
have indicated that the administration 
shortly would submit a new maritime 
program, press reports in both the Balti- 
more Sun and Washington Post of last 
week indicated that: 

There will be no program to modernize 
the. . . merchant marine this year. 


But even more shocking was the report 
in this same article of the Baltimore Sun, 
which quoted an unidentified spokesman 
for the Maritime Administration as stat- 
ing that the agency “plans during the 
period immediately ahead to withhold 
any new contracts for new ship construc- 
tion, This is in keeping with the admin- 
istration policy of holding budget ex- 
penditures and commitments to as low 
a level as possible consistent with the 
national security and well-being until 
the present fiscal uncertainties have been 
cleared up.” 

Mr. Chairman, I know of nothing 
which is more vital to our national secu- 
rity and well-being than a strong and 
viable American merchant marine. Only 
last month, the new Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, USN, 
stated: 

It is still true that about 98% of every- 
thing going into Viet Nam goes by ship. 
* * * Knowledge of this sealift, I think, 
brought home to a great many Americans 
and people of other countries just how vital 
open sealanes are to a maritime nation such 
as the United States—and to our forces and 
allies overseas. 


Unfortunately, this knowledge appears 
not to have been imparted to policy- 
makers of the Administration. 

Also, many have not heeded the warn- 
ing of the commander of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, Vice Adm. Law- 
son P. Ramage, USN, who stated only last 
week that: 

It is my conviction that, in the area of 


sea transportation, we are fast approaching 


a crisis. Within the nezt four years, age will 
force over 60% of these [ships] into the 
National Defense Reserve Fleet, the ship- 
breaker's yard, or foreign sale. 


This may be an excessively gloomy 
picture, since all of these overaged ships 
probably would not be withdrawn from 
service if funds are not available for their 
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replacement. However, the fact remains 
that such overaged and uneconomical 
vessels should be replaced with new 
construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I find it inconceivable 
that in the face of such warnings our 
Chief Executive would simply dump plans 
to revitalize our merchant marine in a fit 
of pique. I find it equally improbable 
that the President of the United States 
would abdicate his responsibility in such 
a matter to any subordinate. It was Pres- 
ident Johnson who on May 9 of this year 
issued a proclamation urging the people 
of this Nation to honor the American 
merchant marine on National Maritime 
Day 1967. In that proclamation, he 
stated: 

Throughout American history, the Mer- 
chant Marine has been indispensable to our 
security and prosperity. 

a * * * . 

Merchant ships carry the essentials of life 
to millions in need. They transport military 
supplies and equipment to our forces abroad. 
Of all our supplies being sent to Viet Nam 
today, 98 percent are carried by ship. 


Mr. Chairman, further procrastination 
in meeting our shipping problem can 
mean only one thing—sweeping the is- 
sues facing the American merchant 
marine, the condition of which borders 
upon being a major national crisis, un- 
der the rug. This only can serve to fore- 
stall the ultimate day of reckoning when 
we will have to face up to an even great- 
er cost to revitalize our maritime indus- 
try. The bill, H.R. 159, although not a 
panacea, is an affirmative step toward 
meeting the challenge at sea. 

There are those who today will argue 
that the Maritime Administration should 
not be created as an independent agen- 
ey, but rather should be transferred to 
the Department of Transportation. This 
argument may be meritorious at some 
future date, but not with the situation 
we face today. Events subsequent to the 
establishment of the Department of 
Transportation have served only to for- 
tify my belief that the refusal of the 
House, during the 89th Congress, to per- 
mit the transfer of the Maritime Admin- 
istration to the Department of Transpor- 
tation was a wise decision. 

The actions of the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Transportation have made me 
all the more apprehensive about the fate 
of our vital shipping industry if its ad- 

ion were to be placed at his 
tender mercies. Earlier this year, the 
Secretary of Transportation wrote a 
rather ambiguous letter to the several 
regulatory agencies concerning carrier 
applications for rate increases. This ac- 
tion was characterized in an editorial of 
June 21 in the Journal of Commerce as 
“Mr. Boyd’s Grandstand Play.” Again 
in August of this year, the Department 
of Transportation’s intervention in a 
matter pending before the Federal 
Maritime Commission prompted the 
Presidents of two major American ship- 
ping lines to send a telegram to Secre- 
tary Boyd, which noted in part: 

For an official of a government to capitu- 
late to the reasoning of foreign lines with- 
out even attempting to get the American 
side of the picture raises serious additional 
doubts in the minds of some as to whether 
that agency [sic., the Department of Trans- 
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portation] is the proper one to have juris- 
diction over the welfare of the American 
merchant marine. 


There therefore is serious doubt 
whether the Department of Transpor- 
tation is competent to handle our ship- 
ping problems. 

Last, but not least, we have the recent 
action of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion communicating with the State 
Governors, and more or less threatening 
that any multiple billion dollar cut in 
the budget might force a reduction in 
vital highway spending of as much as 
50 percent. Yet this Cabinet officer in 
whom some would propose to vest au- 
thority over American shipping, and 
who allegedly has used similar coercive 
tactics in formulating a maritime pro- 
gram, failed to mention that the high- 
way funds are not part of the budget 
at all. As an editorial in the Journal of 
Commerce of October 11 stated: 

Mr. Boyd’s warnings to the Governors 
was a tactical blunder. 


I know of no industry which can less 
afford blunders of any nature than the 
ailing American merchant marine. 

Last month, Vice Adm. C. E. Weakley, 
USN, commander, Antisubmarine War- 
fare Force, Atlantic, addressed the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association, 
underscoring the threat posed by the in- 
creasing maritime and naval strength of 
the Soviet Union. Of our own merchant 
marine, Admiral Weakley stated: 

As an American, as much as a military 
commander, I find the state of our ocean 
transportation capability very disturbing. 
While our foreign commerce almost tripled 
in tonnage since 1950, we lost nearly one- 
third of our active U.S,-flag merchant fleet! 

* $ s * * 

We could not depend upon any commodity 
being shipped in any foreign bottoms be- 
cause, you see, we have no control over their 
loyalties or ownership. We have, in effect, put 
over 90 per cent of our overseas transporta- 
tion needs in the hands of other nations! 

* * * * * 

I dare say that if everyone understood the 
importance of this, we might bring about a 
change in the situation, 

A change is extremely important to the 
defense of our country. We must have ade- 
quate sea transport available to us in time of 
war, 


It is to insure that everyone does un- 
derstand the importance of the chal- 
lenge at sea that I urge the passage of 
the bill, H.R. 159. The American mer- 
chant marine is a most vital sector of 
our economy and is deserving of the 
highest priority. In the words of the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
our Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]: 

I firmly believe that the federal budget 
should be balanced, but we can and must 
provide for items of urgent necessity to our 
national existence. One of these should be 
the finest merchant marine in the world. We 
need to establish priorities and eliminate 
unproductive frills and giveaways. 

The highest priority should go to a com- 
prehensive plan to revitalize the American 
Merchant Marine. 


Such a comprehensive plan upon which 
the Congress can act can be insured by 
the enactment of H.R. 159, and I do earn- 
estly urge my colleagues to support its 
passage in the House today. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the distinguished gentleman from 
California yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to commend the gentleman 
from California, the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries; and I also wish to 
compliment the overwhelming majority 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, under the leadership of the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland 
Mr. Garmatz]. This is good, construc- 
tive, necessary legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this 
legislation is extremely important in an 
area that is crucial for our national se- 
curity. It is my opinion that we will have 
an overwhelming affirmative vote today 
indicating to the administration that this 
body of the Congress strongly feels that 
there has been a neglect of our mer- 
chant marine in the recent past and that 
we must do something affirmatively 
about it in the immediate future. This 
bill is a first step but an important one. 
I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 159. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend, as I stated 
before, the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. MAILLIARD], and the ma- 
jority of his colleagues on the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader on this side of 
the aisle. Of course, there is no partisan- 
ship with reference to this subject mat- 
ter. The committee was firmly in support 
of this legislation. 

Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
too want to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. MAIL- 
LIARD] for his support of this legislation 
and to associate myself with the gentle- 
man’s remarks. Surely, Mr. Chairman, 
there is a problem involved here. The 
distinguished gentleman from California 
{Mr. Martirarp] and the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Gar- 
Matz] have outlined the mistakes, the 
substantive mistakes, which have been 
made in the past. 

However, Mr. Chairman, there is an- 
other point involved here. Based upon 
my experience in service on the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and 
particularly on the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization, it is my judgment that 
the Department of Transportation 
simply cannot give attention to the im- 
portant problems which the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr, 
MAILLIARD] has dwelt upon. 

Mr. Chairman, for the merchant ma- 
rine to regain its prominence and in 
order for it to maintain its status 
throughout the world, it is absolutely 
essential that it be placed in an inde- 
pendent position so that it can submit 
a budget of its own. Under the procedure 
which is presently followed this budget 
has to be approved by officials, all the 
way up to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Tranportation. However, when 
this bill is adopted and becomes law, the 
Merchant Marine Administration will 
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have an opportunity to present its budget 
directly to the President. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion that is 
the only way in which the merchant 
marine can receive a fair shake. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman from California for lead- 
ing the fight in the bipartisan spirit in 
which this legislation has been brought 
to the floor of the House today for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in support of H.R. 159, a bill 
introduced by my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable EDWARD GarMatTz, 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, to create an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration. 

I have become increasingly concerned 
about the steady decline of our merchant 
fleet—a cecline so severe and a situation 
so grave as to have perilous consequences 
for us as a nation in the next decade. 

First and foremost, if we are going to 
consider the drastic remedial action 
necessary to save our merchant fleet, we 
must decide where the merchant marine 
fits into the structure of American so- 
ciety. Is it a branch of our commerce, or 
is it a vital arm of our national defense, 
or is it both at once? At least one other 
nation, the Soviet Union, holds that a 
strong merchant marine is important 
both for commerce and for defense. 

As long ago as 1960 and as recently as 
1966, students of maritime affairs have 
commented on the Soviet Union’s objec- 
tives in building a strong merchant fleet. 
It is apparent that the Soviets consider 
foreign trade to be an integral part of 
the foreign policy for once the trade 
deal is signed, the Soviet merchant ship 
becomes the active agent of that policy. 

In 1965, the Soviet Union accepted de- 
livery of 100 merchant ships, while the 
United States took delivery of only 16; 
we had on order 41 merchant ships of 
over 1,000 tons and the Russians had 
464. Clearly, the Russian emphasis on 
building a strong fleet to foster its for- 
eign policies would justify grave concern 
on our part that we are not keeping 
abreast of the times. Commerce or de- 
fense? I believe that the merchant 
marine is both and that we need a na- 
tionally determined policy to support our 
merchant fleet for both reasons. 

Once this fundamental policy has been 
decided upon, and I believe it can only 
be decided by an independent Maritime 
Administration dedicated to regaining 
our preeminence on the seas, we can look 
for changes for the better in all phases 
of the industry. At present, despite 
promises, no clear policy is visible—90 
percent of our general cargo is carried 
in foreign ships—100 percent of our 
aluminum ore is imported in ships not 
flying the American flag. 

We are the richest and most powerful 
nation the world has ever known. We are 
now involved in a war some 10,000 miles 
away. Because of the deterioration of our 
maritime fleet, we are forced to bring out 
of mothballs ships built 20 to 25 years 
ago. Ships that could have been recom- 
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missioned for $100,000 in 1947 but which 
cost up to $500,000 today. If our effort 
in Vietnam can so strain our maritime 
facilities, we have far too small a margin 
of safety. We should have learned a les- 
son from both World Wars but it ap- 
pears we are relying on computers rather 
than experience. 

It has been proposed that American 
shipping firms be allowed to build abroad 
in foreign yards where labor costs are 
lower than our own. Now, if shipping 
were solely a part of commerce, not of de- 
fense, this might be feasible. But ship- 
ping is not solely commerce. Our own 
shipyards, if foreign building were to be 
encouraged, would deteriorate still fur- 
ther. Our skilled workmen would drift 
away to other industries, and we would 
have no defense capability left. Another 
time—can we be sure there will be an 
opportunity to develop our shipbuilding 
capacities as we needed to do in the 
1940's, I feel very strongly that we must 
never again be caught in that position. 
Therefore, I recommend that we use 
funds for the construction of new ships 
to keep our own shipyards working to 
full capacity and maintain the health of 
our economy. 

Four years ago, the Secretary of De- 
fense acknowledged the importance of 
naval power but said that planes would 
be relied on to transport men and mate- 
riel. Ships would be needed only to pro- 
vide backup supplies and heavy equip- 
ment. Recent reports indicate that 2 per- 
cent—chiefly personnel—of the total ef- 
fort in Vietnam is carried by plane; 98 
percent is still carried by ship. This, I 
might add, is a 2-percent improvement 
on the situation during the Spanish- 
American War 69 years ago. 

What should we establish for our new 
and badly needed policy? For a start, let 
us live up to the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, which called 
for a merchant marine capable of han- 
dling all our domestic and much of our 
foreign water-borne commerce in Amer- 
ican-built ships, manned by American 
seamen. But most importantly of all, let 
us reverse a decision made 17 years ago, 
which deprived the Maritime Adminis- 
tration of its independence and made it 
a part of the Department of Commerce. 
Justification for this transfer of control 
was that by providing the Maritime Ad- 
ministration with a Cabinet spokesman, 
the merchant marine would be given in- 
creased importance in the determination 
of our defense and economic policies. 

We must recognize that the 1950 at- 
tempt to strengthen the merchant ma- 
rine by placing it at the Cabinet level 
has proved an abject failure, and we 
must take steps to correct this mistake. 
H.R. 159 gives us this chance. 

I believe that an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration would signifi- 
cantly increase the effectiveness of this 
all- important industry, and thus serve to 
strengthen our economic and defense 
capabilities at this crucial time in in- 
ternational affairs. It would improve our 
position in our struggle for the protection 
of liberty in war-torn South Vietnam and 
in other trouble spots around the world. 

An independent agency in the execu- 
tive branch whose sole duty would be the 
administration of the merchant marine 
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could formulate a clear-cut policy and 
give the industry the attention it needs. 
The establishment of such an adminis- 
tration would be the first important step 
toward the development of the merchant 
marine into the vital national force it has 
been in the past, and can be again in the 
future. 

I would like to impress my distin- 
guished colleagues with a sense of ur- 
gency if we are to save our merchant 
fleet and I strongly urge passage of 
H.R. 159. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK , Mr. Chairman, like a sub- 
stantial number of Members of the 
House. I am most pleased to voice my 
support for passage of this bill to set up 
an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, 

Merchzmt shipping in the United 
States has reached a very critical stage. 
This industry, which is vital to our Na- 
tion, has reached a point where instead 
of growing as it should it is actually 
showing a decline. 

In addition to the fact that we do not 
have a sufficient number of ships to per- 
form the duties of the merchant marine, 
most of our existing fleet is obsolete. Our 
ship replacement program is 90 ships 
behind schedule and prospects for the 
future are not good. 

In spite of the sad economic position 
that maritime is in, the 1967 Maritime 
Administration budget was at a 6-year 
low. Only 3.8 percent of the total amount 
the Government paid in subsidies went 
to the maritime industry, while in con- 
trast 72.4 percent of the total subsidies 
was paid to the agriculture industry. 

If maritime were set up as an inde- 
pendent agency, it would be able to focus 
more attention on the economic prob- 
lems of the fleet. The spokesman for 
maritime would be interested solely in 
maritime affairs and not in many diverse 
interests as the present Secretary is. 

By taking the Maritime Administra- 
tion out of the Department of Commerce 
and making it independent, it will be 
better able to represent its position. The 
creation of policy will be the responsi- 
bility of the Maritime Administration 
and not of other Departments such as 
Transportation, Defense, and Commerce. 
At present, with the Maritime Adminis- 
tration within the Department of Com- 
merce, the Maritime Administrator is 
overruled by a number of other officials 
within the Department. These officials 
are without adequate maritime back- 
ground and do not necessarily have a 
genuine concern for the merchant ma- 
rine. 

The maritime industry shouid be rep- 
resented by an independent agency which 
is staffed by officials who have knowledge 
and experience in the field. To have a 
revival of our shipping industry, we must 
have advocates of a strong and growing 
fleet making our policy. 

We urgently need a program that will 
promote long-range expansion and 
growth of the American merchant ma- 
rine. It has been evidenced over the past 
15 years that we will not have this kind 
of a program under the existing organi- 
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zation, We need to promote the programs 
and policies necessary to rebuild a strong 
merchant marine fleet—a fleet that is 
able to compete in the world and one 
which is a symbol of America’s position 
of world leadership. 

I think that we can rebuild our mer- 
chant fleet to a position of respect—but 
we can do this only if maritime affairs 
are set up in a separate, independent 
agency—an agency whose sole concern 
is the maritime industry, and which de- 
votes its time exclusively to the promo- 
tion of that industry. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to have been one of the more 
than 100 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who introduced legislation 
to establish an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration. Mr. Chairman, 
when I introduced this bill in January, 
the status of this Nation’s merchant ma- 
rine was appalling. Later, in July, when 
I testified before the Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the out- 
look was even more bleak, And, still to- 
day, in October, the American merchant 
marine continues to decline. Indeed, 
since World War II, the status of 
America as a merchant marine power in 
the world has constantly declined until 
today, we are in the unenviable world 
ranking of 16th in shipbuilding, and the 
privately owned American merchant 
fleet that was first in the world in 1948, 
now has sunk to sixth in total gross ton- 
nage. 

Mr. Chairman, a shipbuilding program, 
or lack of one, is just one of the maladies 
crippling our merchant marine. The age 
and obsolescence of our fleet are deplor- 
able. Better than 70 percent of our pri- 
vately owned American-fiag fleet con- 
sists of ships 20 years or older, pointing 
to the very real danger that within the 
next 5 years, the American merchant 
marine, competitively speaking, may be 
swept from the seas. 

Our Nation’s export-import tonnage 
carried by American-flag ships has 
dropped to less than 7 percent, the low- 
est such participation over a period of 
time spanning almost a half century. 

And, equally serious, is the attrition 
problem in maritime manpower. 

There is a reason, Mr. Chairman, for 
this decline. America lacks a maritime 
policy. We do not have to look far to see 
the small Nation of Japan, today owning 
the world’s fifth largest merchant ma- 
rine, scheduled to grow, under a 5-year 
plan, from today’s 13 million gross tons, 
to 22 million tons by 1971. And, Russia 
is working under a program to become 
No. 1 on the seas under a 7-year plan. 

Yet, America has no maritime policy. 
In January 1965, President Johnson 
promised Congress he would recommend 
a new program, but no message has been 
forthcoming, and the only action of the 
administration has been to further re- 
duce the ship construction program, 
holding out for a “build foreign” plan 
which did complete violence to the prin- 
ciple of national self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the right 
of the executive branch of Government 
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to establish and adhere to their policies. 
The Bureau of the Budget, under the di- 
rection of the President of the United 
States, holds the purse strings. 

But, the American people and their 
Representatives in the Congress have a 
right to know, on an independent and 
objective basis, the needs of their country 
as viewed by an independent and objec- 
tive, knowledgeable Maritime Admin- 
istration on the basis of facts and not 
fancies. 

The United States has a good law, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, that was 
written in the interest of both the na- 
tional defense and the maintenance of a 
strong economy. But, unfortunately, this 
law has been ignored. 

In this connection, it seems to me that 
an independent Maritime Administra- 
tion could review the national maritime 
needs and play an important role in pro- 
viding the public with unbiased, up-to- 
date facts in order to influence and re- 
solve existing as well as future stale- 
mates. 

Mr. Chairman, there were recent head- 
lines saying a great, new merchant 
marine program would be announced 
shortly. Apparently, this was a giant 
firecracker that fizzled. Reports now are 
that the President has no such program, 
so let us not be deluded into sidetracking 
this legislation. 

I see only one way to move, Mr. Chair- 
man. As a cosponsor of this bill proposing 
the establishment of an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration, I urge 
its passage, and I hope it will prove to be 
the vehicle for a “little more light and 
a little less noise,” so that we can finally 
start the development of the type of 
American merchant marine which, in the 
national interest, our country needs so 
badly. I strongly urge passage of H.R. 
159. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Being a member of the committee, and 
one of the sponsors of the bill, I rise in 
support of H.R. 159. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems strange in view 
of the current situation of our merchant 
marine, that this bill—H.R. 159—does 
not enjoy the wholehearted support of 
this administration. One would think 
that the administration would want to 
see us grow strong on the high seas 
again, and that it would heed the ad- 
vice and counsel of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, which is 
so well versed in maritime affairs, on 
the best way to get this job done. 

But I regret to say that this has not 
been so, and has not been so for many 
years past. That is why we find ourselves 
in such a predicament, insofar as our 
commercial fleet is concerned. 

The United States leads the world 
in foreign trade, yet less than one-tenth 
of our foreign commerce is carried on 
American-flag vessels, We are a nation 
which is No. 1 in trade, yet we have 
fallen to No. 6 in merchant shipping. 
By contrast, Russia transports 75 per- 
cent of her own foreign commerce in 
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Russian bottoms while we carry less than 
8 percent in American-flag ships. 

The past 10 years have seen a drastic 
decline in the number of ships in our 
fleet and have seen the fleet as a whole 
pass into obsolescence. We have less 
than 1,000 ships today in our merchant 
fleet as compared to over 4,800 ships 
in the fleet in 1946. Not only do we have 
a lesser number of ships, but over 80 
percent of these are 20 years old or older. 

The merchant marine has been al- 
most totally neglected by this adminis- 
tration. The 1936 Merchant Marine Act 
calling for a bigger and better fleet has 
been almost totally disregarded. 

While the maritime industry is in such 
a sad economic situation, the budget for 
the Maritime Administration gets cut 
more and more. 

The administration has allocated $1 
billion for the development of a super- 
sonic transport, yet the Maritime Ad- 
ministration’s budget for 1967 was a 
meager $300 million—the lowest that it 
has been in 6 years. 

Our Government has appropriated 
enough funds to build only 13 new ves- 
sels for next year. In 1966, Russia had 
under construction over 500 large mer- 
chant ships. Since 1950, the U.S. fleet has 
decreased by almost 1,000 vessels, while 
the Russian fleet by comparison has in- 
creased its fleet by approximately that 
same number. 

The only way that we can rebuild our 
merchant shipping into a strong and 
powerful industry is through a forceful 
maritime program. We will not get this 
kind of program as long as the Maritime 
Administration remains in one of the De- 
partments, whether it be the Department 
of Commerce or the Department of 
Transportation. The only way that 
maritime can promote its policies effec- 
tively and obtain the appropriations that 
it needs to carry out its programs is if 
it is established as an independent 
agency. 

Established independently, the Mari- 
time Administration will be able to focus 
attention on its problems and it will be 
in a better position to bid for appropria- 
tions. 

I urge immediate passage of H.R. 159 
to establish this independent agency and 
get our maritime program moving again 
on the road to progress and prosperity. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I appreciate the gentleman bringing 
out the point that we were No. 1 in the 
world with our merchant marine, and 
we are now way down the line. I believe 
I understood the gentleman to give the 
impression that he feels as I do that 
passage of this legislation creating this 
independent agency will tend to put us 
back toward the No. 1 spot. 

I believe the importance of an inde- 
pendent merchant marine agency is to 
establish guidelines based on the needs of 
our country, and certainly those guide- 
lines would point up that we should be 
first on the seas, not only for national 
defense, but as well for the advancement 
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of our economy. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
compliment the gentleman on his very 
fine statement, and to associate myself 
in the expression of those sentiments. 

Mr. Chairman, the principle and pur- 
pose of this legislation is well known and 
has been consistently supported by all 
major segments of the industry, as well 
as by congressional leaders concerned 
with the industry’s survival. This pur- 
pose is to prevent the essential needs of 
this vital industry from being continually 
ignored and submerged, and to place the 
responsibility for its revival in an agency 
which has the status and authority nec- 
essary for the performance of its duties. 

Administration spokesmen have time 
and time again argued that the merchant 
marine is but one link in our transporta- 
tion chain, and that responsibility for 
the maintenance of our fleet should be 
included in the Department which over- 
sees trucks and trains. But the spon- 
sors of this bill, Mr. Chairman, feel that 
the merchant marine is unique—both in 
its problems and its national role. 

Its problems, first, are more complex 
than those of other domestic transpor- 
tation industries. American railroads and 
trucks do not compete with French, Ital- 
ian, or Japanese firms for the carriage of 
goods and passengers. But American 
shipowners must meet the challenge of 
foreign competition every day, contend- 
ing with foreign-flag vessels manned by 
low-cost labor and operating with in- 
ferior safety standards. 

Second, the American merchant ma- 
rine plays a direct and immediate role 
in our national defense. It is considered 
the “fourth arm” of our defense and 
must be treated with appropriate prior- 
ity. In this sense, the merchant marine 
is much more than simply one link in the 
Nation’s transportation network. 

These unique characteristics of the 
American merchant marine are ignored 
when maritime affairs are administered 
by Government agencies which primarily 
serve interests different from or com- 
peting with maritime needs. The indus- 
try would have a far better chance of 
survival and growth, if its affairs were 
administered by a Federal agency whose 
sole concern was maritime. 

The original policy set down by Con- 
gress in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 was to establish an American-built, 
American-owned, and American-manned 
merchant fleet capable of carrying a sub- 
stantial portion of our foreign trade and 
serving as a naval auxiliary in wartime. 
To implement this policy, Congress cre- 
ated an independent and autonomous 
Maritime Commission to formulate and 
administer maritime programs. 

The decline of our fleet since the re- 
organization and virtual eclipse of the 
autonomous agency is well known to all 
of us. Today this decline is all the more 
alarming at a time when the Soviet Un- 
ion’s hammer-and-sickle fleet is aggres- 
sively challenging the West for control 
of the seas. I traveled to the Soviet Un- 
ion in January of last year and saw per- 
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sonally the tremendous efforts which the 
Communists are making to transform 
Russia into the supreme power on the 
high seas. The Soviet fleet has increased 
10 times since 1950, and is growing by 
100 new vessels every year. 

Mr. Chairman, the sponsors of this 
legislation feel that now is the time to 
reinstitute the successful administrative 
plan which prevailed during the greatest 
surge of growth in the history of our own 
merchant marine. The reestablishment of 
an autonomous Federal maritime agency 
would be the best way to deal with the 
varied problems which have plagued the 
American-flag fleet, the Government, 
and the Nation for so many years. It is 
urgent that this vital step be taken now. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. DOWNING]: 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to again ex- 
press my support of H.R. 159 and similar 
bills which would create an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration. 

I am proud to be one of the sponsors of 
this extremely important legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
have literally demanded that the Con- 
gress take steps to give this Nation a 
vibrant merchant marine with modern 
ships owned by Americans; sailed by 
Americans; and built by Americans. This 
legislation is one of the steps toward that 
goal. 

The House of Representatives has and 
is responding to the wishes of the people 
to develop a merchant marine. You will 
recall that when the Department of 
Transportation bill was brought up in 
the House last fall, it was amended on 
the floor to remove the provision which 
would have incorporated the Federal 
Maritime Administration in the new De- 
partment. The yote to keep the Maritime 
Administration out of the Department of 
Transportation was overwhelming— 
better than 2 to 1. 

At that time, legislation to establish an 
independent Federal Maritime Agency 
had been considered by the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee and was 
on the House Calendar at the time of ad- 
journment. That bill which was H.R. 
11696 was ordered reported with only 1 
dissenting vote. 

Earlier this year, the House passed by 
a voice vote legislation which would give 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee authorization powers for the 
funding of the merchant marine pro- 
gram, This was another step toward our 
final objective. 

At the beginning of this year, 104 
Members—a record number—introduced 
bills which would establish an independ- 
ent Federal Maritime Administration. 
Most of these Members were heard by 
our committee as well as other important 
witnesses and after thorough and delib- 
erate consideration H.R. 159, the pres- 
ent bill under consideration, was re- 
ported by an overwhelming majority of 
our committee—in fact the vote was 31 
in favor 2 opposed, and 1 absent. 

The needs of this industry have to be 
emphasized by an individual Federal 
agency which is set up for that specific 
purpose. The maritime requirements 
cannot be met when the agency admin- 
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istering it is diffused with other agencies 
handling other modes of transportation 
and mostly domestic modes at that. We 
followed that trail once before with dis- 
astrous results. 

In 1950, when Reorganization Plan No. 
21 was put into effect, it transferred the 
maritime from an independent status 
and placed it in the Department of Com- 
merce. At that time they said, “this is 
what your industry needs,” and many 
people agreed. But look at what has hap- 
pened. At that time we were carrying 
40 percent of our own cargo. Two years 
later, after being under that Depart- 
ment, we were carrying only 22 percent 
and what are we carrying now? Less than 
8 percent. 

In 1951, we had 3,500 merchant vessels 
on the seas. Now under the Department 
which was to do us so much good, we 
have only 900 vessels, and 70 percent of 
these ships are overage and obsolete. 

In the same period of time, the United 
States has dropped from first to 14th in 
the shipbuilding family of nations. 

We cannot continue this deplorable 
and dangerous situation. The Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee—and 
these are the people who spend their 
lives devoted to this very subject and 
should be in a position to know some- 
thing about it—has reported out a bill 
that would make the Maritime Adminis- 
tration an independent agency of the 
Government. We hope that you will give 
us your fullest support. 

I need not recount to you the deplor- 
able and dangerous state of our present 
merchant marine nor do I need to remind 
you that the Russians are building a 
modern fleet of vessels in such great 
numbers and with such great urgency 
that it is almost frightening. 

In becoming the wealthiest nation in 
the world we have become content with 
having our commerce carried in foreign 
bottoms, our troops ferried in ancient 
vessels, and our flag all but disappear 
from the great harbors of the world. I 
am ashamed that successive administra- 
tions since 1948 have allowed the great 
decline in the American merchant ma- 
rine. We must have a strong American 
merchant marine if this Nation is to sur- 
vive economically and is to maintain its 
place of leadership in the nations of the 
world. 

Our responsibility on this committee 

and in this Congress is clear. An inde- 
pendent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion which could forcefully speak to the 
national executive without the encum- 
brance of an intermediary is the only way 
that we will be able to survive on the high 
seas. 
We cannot continue our course of 
apathy, indifference and inaction. De- 
spite the miracles of the modern age 
nothing has changed the geography of 
the world. Our Nation is still an island 
and a capability for our own waterborne 
commerce is an economic and military 
necessity. 

The nation which relegates its vessels 
to the graveyard of ships consigns itself 
to the graveyard of nations. 

We have the remedial legislation be- 
fore us. I strongly urge its favorable con- 
sideration and swift implementation. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
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such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think one of the tragedies of our 
time is the way we have allowed our 
American merchant marine to deterio- 
rate. I would call your attention how in 
two world wars we were hamstrung and 
impeded in our efforts in those wars be- 
cause of the lack of an adequate mer- 
chant marine. 

It took us over a year in World War I 
before we could get enough ships built 
to support the Army in Europe. 

During World War II we built ships all 
over the United States, but it took us 
nearly 18 months before we were in a 
position of being able to do what we had 
to do. This was not only costly in money 
as a result of having to build ships in a 
crash program, but it put our enemy in a 
better position and when you think of the 
lives that were lost, you cannot estimate 
that in dollars and cents. 

Yet, we are again falling into the same 
pattern, after those two wars. I approach 
this matter from a defense angle, but 
there is another side to this and it is a 
very substantial one. That is the matter 
of our commerce. Are we going to be at 
the mercy of other countries—of the 
smaller countries in the world when it 
comes to taking care of our commerce 
and delivering the things that we pro- 
duce to the other countries of the world? 

Yet, that is what we are opening our- 
selves up to. I was chagrined the other 
day. I was home and I saw a beautiful 
new ship in Oakland Harbor, It was 
named after my hometown the Alameda. 
I thought—where did the ship come 
from? I looked again and saw that the 
ship was registered in Monrovia, Liberia. 
This is not good. 

In the district from which my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MarLLIaRD], and I come, we built 
liberty ships quicker and better than any 
other place in the world. But today there 
is no shipbuilding—shipbuilding is a non- 
entity—the facilities are gone. 

There are a few yards that can main- 
tain ships. But to build big ships is just 
out of the question. We cannot do it. 
Yet the yard that built the biggest ships 
which are today flying the American flag 
in the Pacific has been eliminated. Now 
that cannot go on. We are a Nation sur- 
rounded by oceans. We have to have 
ships, It is a sad commentary when you 
think that the Pacific Ocean, in which a 
great deal of the future of the world lies 
is served not by American ships but that 
the big ships, the prestige ships that go 
into the ports of the Orient today are 
British ships built in and operated out 
of Britain—they are the ships that serve 
the west coast. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this legislation 
is long overdue. From my service on the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, I well recognize how our mer- 
chant marine has long been a poor 
cousin. It is time that we do something 
to pick it up and return to this country 
the prestige that once was America’s. 
Were it not for the American merchant 
marine, we would never have become a 
free country because it was the clipper 
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ships which were built in New England 
that won for us the right to be free and 
to go our own way on the high seas. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Jones] 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support the pending 
legislation, H.R. 159. 

Much has been said in this debate 
about the role which our merchant 
marine plays in the Nation’s defense pos- 
ture. This is quite important, and I do 
not wish to underemphasize the enor- 
mous contribution which our merchant 
fleet makes by carrying the men and 
munitions which our Armed Forces need 
in time of combat. 

But, important as this role is, there is 
another of equal value which the mer- 
chant marine plays—or at least could 
play. I refer to the day-to-day, peacetime 
role of the merchant marine in our Na- 
tion’s foreign trade. 

The United States is doing an increas- 
ingly effective job of stimulating foreign 
trade. But unhappily, the maritime in- 
dustry of this country has not been the 
beneficiary of this trade increase. In- 
stead, foreign-flag vessels carry more and 
more of America’s export-import car- 
goes—and as the foreign-flag share of 
the market rises, the American merchant 
marine’s share goes down and down. 

Today, some 92 or 93 percent of our 
waterborne commerce is carried aboard 
the vessels of other nations. This is the 
lowest we have fallen in terms of US.- 
flag participation in our foreign com- 
merce since 1936—the year the Merchant 
Marine Act was passed which was sup- 
posed to see to it that our ships carried 
considerably more, not less, of our sea- 
borne trade. 

In other words, through failure of the 
Government to administer the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 vigorously, our mer- 
chant fleet finds itself in a dilemma un- 
matched among the seagoing nations of 
the world. The 10 major free world mari- 
time powers carry between 30 and 50 
percent of their own national trade— 
while we carry only some 7 or 8 percent 
of our own. 

The trouble is, Mr. Chairman, that for 
years we have permitted the merchant 
marine to be treated as a stepchild, or 
worse, by the Government. Instead of 
having the independence which it pos- 
sessed at the time we passed the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, this important 
agency has been made a ward of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Even worse, the 
Department has allowed other agencies 
and Departments to make maritime pol- 
icy in their handling of cargo-preference 
laws, in making decisions about mari- 
time's defense role, in the handling of 
oil imports, and the like. 

We have had compelling evidence, Mr. 
Chairman, that putting Maritime in a 
Cabinet-level department simply will 
not work—and I believe that would be as 
true with respect to the Department of 

Transportation as it has been with the 
Department of Commerce, for both are 
catch-all agencies with far too many 
matters on their agendas ever to give 
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proper attention to our merchant marine. 

The maritime program of our Nation— 
properly conceived and administered— 
could correct the balance of payments, 
strengthen our defenses in time of emer- 
gency, help our domestic economy, and 
rebuild our prestige abroad. But this will 
be possible only if we have an agency 
devoting its full time and energy to this 
program. This is what H.R. 159 is de- 
signed to do, and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to cosponsor, and to vote for, this 
legislation. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dow]. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this bill. But it is not a bitter 
opposition. I merely want to explain my 
vote and make a point that might not 
otherwise be made. 

I agree with the distinguished minority 
leader of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, that 
a strong and viable merchant marine is 
greatly to be desired. There is no argu- 
ment about that. But I do submit that 
all this debate about what should be done 
and should not be done to secure a 
better merchant marine, and the critical 
comments about the Transportation De- 
partment plans really have nothing to 
do with the issue of setting up an inde- 
pendent Maritime Administration. 

There is no proof that an organiza- 
tional change would rejuvenate our mer- 
chant marine. I wonder if the committee 
should not have worked on a program, 
if a program, which has been the central 
thought of this debate, is so much to be 
desired. Who can read the crystal ball 
clearly enough to say what agency would 
best carry out the maritime program 
when the committee has not offered one? 

I wish to wind up by saying that my 
vote relates really to something else, and 
that is a concern for Government orga- 
nization. I am sure you have all heard 
of the concept of span of control. Not 
long ago I looked at the directory and I 
counted 64 different agencies that report 
to our President. I suspect that some- 
times a whole week goes by when all of 
those agencies do not reach the Presi- 
dent, sometimes even a month, and pos- 
sibly even 6 months. So as a matter of 
organization, I wonder how we can rec- 
ommend another agency to report to the 
President. 

Would it not be better to structure all 
of the agencies in some kind of pattern 
that the reporting process will develop 
and work up to a peak with six, eight, 
10 or maybe 15 Cabinet officers reporting 
to the President? 

My vote concerns only this particular 
point that I would like to make, because 
I think we should be concerned with the 
efficient operation of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MAILIAARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. REINECKE]. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
as a coauthor of this particular piece of 
legislation and would like to identify 
myself with the remarks of the chair- 
man of the full committee and the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MAITLLIARD]. 

I would like to be able to stand here 
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some day and likewise identify myself 
as supporting a move of this agency to a 
Cabinet-level position. But under the 
present circumstances, I can under no 
circumstances support a position of that 
type at this time. 

In the course of testimony before our 
committee, I believe that we firmly 
found that a transfer to any agency 
would provide us with a continuation of 
@ no-win policy in the field of merchant 
marine. While we cannot insure or as- 
sure that an independent agency will 
solve the problems of the merchant 
marine, I do feel that the testimony be- 
fore our committee, at least in my opin- 
ion, tells me firmly that to allow the 
merchant marine to be controlled by 
the Department of Transportation 
would insure its total defeat. 

In my opinion, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation is uninformed on matters per- 
taining to the merchant marine. I can- 
not help but feel that his attitude was 
indifferent, even outright arrogant 
toward the industry, including labor, in- 
cluding management and in fact, includ- 
ing the Congress itself. I cannot state 
my feelings too strongly that the 
merchant marine must under all circum- 
stances be given the opportunity to be 
operated as an independent agency if we 
are ever again to regain recognition on 
the seas of world commerce; or to regain 
once again the position of defense supply 
that is so vital to our national security. 

Mr. Chairman, incredible as it may 
seem, the leading industrial nation of the 
world and its onetime leading maritime 
nation—the United States of America— 
has so neglected its merchant marine 
that it now brings up the rear in the 
line of major maritime nations. A step 
toward reversal of this downward trend 
of our maritime industry would be re- 
establishment of an independent Federal 
agency charged with responsibility for 
our maritime affairs. 

H.R. 159 would provide this essential 
first step toward revitalization of our 
maritime industry. I heartily support this 
measure, having introduced similar legis- 
lation early this session—H.R. 1165. A 
strong merchant marine is so vital to the 
defense and so important to the economy 
of this Nation that an independent agen- 
cy, responsible to the Congress rather 
than to the executive department, should 
administer Federal functions under the 
Merchant Marine Act. 

Congress has recognized that inde- 
pendent, quasi-judicial agencies provide 
the best method for administering eco- 
nomic and regulatory functions of the 
Federal Government in the transporta- 
tion field. The only major transportation 
form without such an independent agen- 
cy is the merchant marine. 

Except for Government-built vessels 
hastily constructed for war emergency, 
our merchant marine position has de- 
teriorated for many years. The foreign 
commerce of the leading trading nation 
of the world is now carried 93 percent by 
foreign-flag vessels. Our merchant ma- 
rine has long been considered a fourth 
arm of defense. The weakness of this 
arm has been amply demonstrated by 
the necessity to break out old World War 
Ii-built vessels in the current Vietnam 
situation. This so-called reserve fleet has 
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proved woefully inadequate for the pur- 
pose for which it was maintained, even 
for the limited demands made on it in 
the current situation. Besides having de- 
creased in size, the U.S. merchant marine 
has been weakened by bloc obsolescence, 
over 70 percent of the ships being over- 
age and obsolete. 

The ineffectiveness of the existing or- 
ganization for administration of mer- 
chant marine policy is emphasized by the 
Department of Defense proposal for fast 
deployment logistics ships to take over 
the defense activities formerly the re- 
sponsibility of the merchant marine. 
Federal officials responsible for imple- 
mentation of merchant marine policy 
have failed to recognize the significance 
of commercial seapower to the defense 
and well-being of the Nation. Even with 
the old, practically obsolete ships reac- 
tivated at great expense from the “moth- 
ball fleet,” it has been necessary to 
charter foreign-flag vessels to support 
our Vietnam commitments. Dependence 
on foreign flags can lead to disaster when 
they refuse to carry certain cargo or to 
call at ports designated. 

Merchant marine problems are not 
new; they appeared in 1789 when Con- 
gress attempted to aid shipping. The 
most significant congressional action was 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which 
established national maritime policy and 
which remains the basic legislation today. 
The Merchant Marine Act is adequate, 
the only weakness being the absence of 
effective implementation of its policies 
and objectives under the present admin- 
istration’s organization. Under the act of 
1936, a five-man independent Commis- 
sion was appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. The Commis- 
sion was established to correct a situa- 


tion similar to that with which we are 


now confronted—a declining merchant 
marine. 

During the existence of the independ- 
ent Commission, between 1936 and 1950, 
the merchant marine was strengthened 
greatly. Over a 10-year period 500 new 
ships were built. The type “C” cargo ves- 
sel was designed and the passenger liner 
SS America was built during the life of 
the Commission. 

The independent Maritime Commis- 
sion was abolished by Reorganization 
Plan No. 21 in 1950, and the new 
Maritime Agency placed in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Reorganization Plan 
No. 7 in 1961 vested the Secretary of 
Commerce with statutory responsibility 
for the American Merchant Marine, 
which responsibility he delegated to the 
Under Secretary of Transportation. The 
Maritime Commission and the Maritime 
Subsidy Board were both included. Ra- 
tionalization was that the change pro- 
vided a Cabinet-level spokesman for 
maritime affairs. 

In 1950, when the independent agency 
was abolished, U.S.-flag vessels carried 
41.5 percent of the Nation’s export and 
import cargo; 2 years later only 22 per- 
cent; now approximately 7 percent. In 
the period from 1951 to 1965 the U.S. 
fleet declined 26 percent, while the world 
merchant fleets increased 62 percent. In 
deadweight tonnage during the same pe- 
riod the U.S.-flag merchant fleet de- 
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creased 2.7 percent, while the world fleets 
increased 156 percent. The only gain for 
U\S.-flag fleets was in bulk cargo—11 
percent—but at the same time the world 
increase was 295 percent. What hap- 
pened to the advantages claimed for the 
change from an independent agency to 
an office in a Cabinet-level Department? 

Past experience with maritime affairs 
in the hands of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Defense, the 
Department of State, or other Federal 
agencies had not been such as to recom- 
mend placing them in the hands of the 
Department of Commerce. Under such 
arrangements the Nation has been de- 
prived of the contributions which the 
merchant marine could have made to 
commerce and security. Had the mer- 
chant marine fared as well since Marad 
was incorporated into a Department of 
the Federal Government as it did under 
an independent agency from 1936 to 
1950, a more nearly adequate merchant 
fleet would have been available when 
needed in the present emergency. An in- 
dependent Marad might at least have 
been able to prevent the bloc obsoles- 
cence which characterizes the merchant 
fleets of this Nation at present. 

The maritime industry bears an im- 
portance far in excess of its size. We 
must not tolerate further decline of this 
vital industry. We have seen what 17 
years in a Cabinet Department have 
meant to the merchant marine. This Na- 
tion—unquestioned in economic and 
military supremacy—has only a falter- 
ing fifth-rank merchant marine at its 
disposal. Sufficient U.S.-flag vessels are 
not available to carry the mandatory 50- 
percent of Government-sponsored ex- 
ports of agricultural surplus commodi- 
ties. Our merchant fleet is outranked in 
number of vessels by five nations and in 
deadweight tonnage by four. The fifth— 
the U.S.S.R.—recognizing the economic, 
political, and military implications of a 
strong merchant marine, will be over- 
taking us in total tonnage as well as num- 
ber of vessels within the next 2 years. 

Hearings conducted by the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries during the past several years, and 
recently on H.R. 159 and other bills, re- 
inforce the conviction that drift and de- 
cay will continue in the maritime posi- 
tion of the United States unless a change 
in implementation of maritime policy is 
made. Corrective action on merchant 
marine affairs is imperative. The most 
logical instrument is the independent 
agency which would be reestablished by 
H.R. 159. An independent Marad will not 
provide a cure for all the ills of the mer- 
chant marine but it will focus attention 
of the Federal Government more force- 
fully. Experience with independent agen- 
cies in other areas suggests such an ar- 
rangement is more effective in achieving 
improvement than has been secured for 
maritime affairs under existing arrange- 
ments. 

World conditions are such that we 
cannot allow further deterioration of our 
merchant marine—an important instru- 
ment of national defense and national 
policy. The strong Federal leadership 
necessary to correct many years of fail- 
ure to implement national policy ex- 
pressed in existing maritime legislation 
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will be provided under H.R. 159. The ob- 
vious needs of the economy and the na- 
tional security require prompt action to 
prevent possible disappearance of our 
merchant fleets from the seas of the 
world. 

In January 1965 President Johnson 
promised a new merchant marine policy. 
We are still waiting for that policy while 
the capability of our fleet sinks lower and 
lower. 

An astounding fact of irresponsibility 
on the part of the administration is that 
not one single ship has been approved 
for subsidy construction this year—an 
almost unbelievable act of dereliction in 
view of the meager fleet flying the U.S. 
flag. This becomes even stranger when 
we realize that there is approximately 
$230,000,000 available for such contracts. 

Then to top it off, we are now advised 
that there will probably be no program 
until next year. 

Could this be politics? I believe it is 
boldfaced political manipulation, Mr. 
Chairman. We are told that we cannot 
afford ship construction at this time, As 
one who supports reduction in nones- 
sential Federal spending I can openly 
embrace ship construction as an absolute 
need to our national security. 

The administration wants Marad to 
be a part of the Department of Trans- 
portation. This sounds reasonable from 
an organizational point of view, but a 
look at the background and attitude of 
the Secretary of Transportation: He has 
no appreciable marine experience; his 
attitude was one of indifference if not 
arrogance; his program admittedly was 
put together before the Congress deleted 
the FDL program but he did not feel it 
necessary to revise the construction re- 
quirement. 

Secretary Boyd came before the House 
committee and criticized labor and man- 
agement for holding firm on several 
points of his “leaked program” while in 
the same breath be advised the commit- 
tee that several of his points were like- 
wise nonnegotiable. 

Secretary Boyd is given credit for 
scuttling che Maritime Advisory Com- 
mittee report by advising that commit- 
tee while at the same time, secretly, put- 
ting together the all-Federal interagency 
task force report that was issued prior 
to the MAC report. The MAC report has 
been shelved and the agencies have not 
offered even constructive criticism of it. 
It was a good report, Mr. Chairman, it 
was a consolidation of the thoughts of 
the entire industry. It could well be the 
basis for a comeback program. 

I urge the adoption of H.R. 159, Mr. 
Chairman, in order to pull the merchant 
marine out of the present doldrums and 
to prevent it from becoming a political 
football in the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

The following data is a concise status 
report of our industry that was compiled 
by the Maritime Trades Department of 
the AFL-CIO. I commend this organiza- 
tion for its tenacity and commend this 
material to you for a realistic reference 
base as of August 1967: 

REPORT BY AFL-CIO TRADES DEPARTMENT 

The American shipping industry today 
finds itself in an unenviable position. It is a 
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very sick industry. The persistence of a com- 
petitive disadvantage in both shipbuilding 
and ship operations eliminates any possibil- 
ity for an easy cure. Temporary expedients 
will not suffice. Rather, a long range pro- 
gram that will insure a large fleet of fast, 
modern vessels is needed. 

Programs to remedy the situation have 
not been forthcoming. Shipbuilding is at a 
virtual stand-still, a situation which has 
resulted in the loss of numerous jobs. (Ta- 
bles I, II) 

Both labor and management recognize that 
our needs require the maintenance of a ship- 
yard capacity, including a pool of skilled 
labor, which is capable of being expanded 
in order to support and provide for expan- 
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sion of our fleet in time of national emer- 
gency. 

The current administration’s policy has 
endangered the very existence of the U.S. 
merchant fleet and resulted in a loss of jobs 
for seagoing personnel as well as shipyard 
personnel, (Table ITI) 

The importance of our national fleet 
should not be underestimated, for this fleet 
provides the very backbone of our economic 
existence, yet in 1965, it was the only mer- 
chant marine, of the world’s major sea pow- 
ers, to actually decrease in tonnage. (Table 
IV) 

As our world trading position continues 
to expand we are becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on a strong national fleet, yet with 
expanding foreign commerce our merchant 
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marine is carrying a diminishing percentage 
of this trade. (Tables V, VI) 

The public interest will be served best by 
a vigorous program of Government support 
for all segments of our merchant fleet and 
for our shipbuilding industry. To remain 
a strong nation in the free world it is essen- 
tial that these vital segments of our defense 
and national commerce be expanded. 

In monetary terms, the rejuvenation of 
the entire merchant marine would require 
only moderate resources. Against the back- 
ground of a projected $700 billion national 
economy, estimates for such revitalization 
range in the order of one-tenth of 1 percent. 

This price surely does not appear exag- 
gerated considering the benefits which could 
be realized from a strong merchant fleet. 


TABLE |.—U.S.-FLAG OCEANGOING MERCHANT FLEET! (JUNE 1, 1967) 
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TABLE I. U.S. SHIPBUILDING, 1914-651 


and Coast Guard, and 1 Panama Canal Company combination passenger and cargo ship no longer 


service, 
4 Military and commercial priority and special program ships. Excludes 3 ships sold but remain- 
stody of reserve fleet — ne delivery. s 25 ip 


Year Number Total U.S. gross tons 
24 130, 459 
23 120, 894 
67 349, 488 

120 629, 295 
386 1,671, 962 
680 3, 190, 288 
450 2, 312, 658 
138 1,037,697 
18 163, 808 
19 124, 984 
12 83,602 
ll 81,012 
8 54, 
19 154, 943 
64, 
57, 
16 151, 208 
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Year Number Total U.S. gross tons 
15 145, 470 
4 49,527 
2 , 544 
2 19, 022 
8 63, 428 
15 121, 852 
26 185, 658 
28 241, 052 
53 444,727 
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TABLE III. US. SHIPYARD EMPLOYMENT, NAVAL AND PRIVATE, 1940-65 
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Country 
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TABLE V.—U.S. FOREIGN COMMERCE, 1956-66 
Calendar year Exports Imports Total Percent change Calendar year Exports Imports Total Percent change 
over 1956 over 1956 
19.1 12.6 31.7 21.7 16.4 38.1 20 
20,9 13.0 33.9 23,3 17.1 40.4 127 
17.9 12.8 30.7 26.5 18.7 45.2 +43 
55 E „% „„ „ 6 
21.0 14.7 35.7 7 
TABLE VI.— U.S. FLAG PARTICIPATION IN U.S. WATERBORNE FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Un percent] 
Calendar year All services Liner Irregular Tanker Calendar year All services Liner Irregular Tanker 

49 37 46 10 30 7 4 

46 26 38 11 30 7 5 

39 17 33 9 27 7 3 

38 18 30 9 28 6 4 

39 16 23 9 29 5 4 

40 13 19 10 28 8 6 

39 12 16 8 23 6 6 

33 8 6 


Sources: Table |, Maritime Administration, Public A Wry. 


table Ill, American Bureau of 
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table IV, “Lloyd's Register of Shipping,” October 1966; table V, Bureau of the Census, FT 900i 
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Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I am gravely concerned about 
the present state of this great Nation’s 
merchant fleet. The American flag is 
coming down on the oceans of the 
world—and as it comes down, we lose 
our commercial competitive advantage, 
we lose our national defense capability, 
we lose our prestige, and we lose out on 
the balance of payments. 

And I am just as concerned about the 
kind of a program the administration is 
offering as a remedy for the ills con- 
fronting our maritime industry. 

In a Maritime Day proclamation just 
a few months ago, President Johnson 
underscored the importance of our mer- 
chant marine in our national life. He said 
and I quote: 

Throughout American history, the mer- 
chant marine has been indispensable to our 
security and prosperity. Today, our merchant 
fleet binds us in peaceful commerce with 
the increasingly interdependent nations of 
the world. 


These are noble words, Mr. Chairman. 
They reflect the kind of respect which 
our merchant marine deserves from the 
Nation’s Chief Executive. They pay trib- 
ute to an industry which is vital to our 
international commerce and our defense. 

However, I am a little confused, Mr. 
Chairman, that the President’s concern 
about our merchant marine does not 
seem to be refiected in the plans and 
schemes of some of the members of his 
official family. 

The Secretary of Transportation, for 
one, has presented a program that would 
involve the building of a significant 
number of American-flag merchant 
ships in foreign yards. How can you have 
a merchant fleet which is “indispensable 
to our prosperity” when the ships would 
be built with foreign materials, by for- 
eign workers, in some foreign country? 
Now it is said he would not force this 
issue, but who knows? With a policy like 
this we would quit worrying about the 
merchant marine. We would not have 
any to worry about. 


table II, — 25 
letin,” gera J 
Waterborne Foreign Trade,” 1 


The Secretary of Defense, has re- 
peatedly, in recent years, downgraded 
the role of our commercial shipping in 
relation to our national defense. He has 
on earlier occasions said that we do not 
need to build more commercial vessels 
to satisfy our defense requirements, and 
then on other occasions has asked for a 
multibillion-dollar fleet all his own, to 
be used in case of international crisis. 
How can you have a merchant fleet 
which is “indispensable to our security” 
if we shortchange American ship opera- 
tors who want to build more ships, or if 
we put our reliance for a sealift on a 
costly, ill-conceived scheme to put float- 
ing warehouses on station around the 
globe? 

These day-to-da; actions by the ad- 
ministration tend to make the noble 
words of the Presidential proclamation 
sound a little hollow. And it is the day- 
to-day actions of the administration 
that have brought our merchant marine 
to its present precarious postion—out- 
numbered on the high seas; outclassed in 
terms of speed and newness; almost out 
of the picture, in terms of new construc- 
tion going on in our shipyards. 

We have got to build our merchant 
fleet back to its former position as the 
best in the world. The first step is to en- 
act H.R. 159, of which I am a cosponsor— 
to give the Maritime Administration 
back its independence. An independent 
agency will be able to hammer out a 
program, that will make sure that we re- 
place our small, old, unseaworthy ships 
with fast, safe and efficient vessels that 
cumpete with other maritime powers. 

Once we have achieved these goals, we 
will give real meaning to the words of 
the President’s proclamation that the 
merchant marine is “indispensable to 
our security and prosperity.” 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, as the 
cosponsor of this bill, I agree 100 per- 
cent with the remarks of the gentleman 
in the well. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
take just a few minutes to rise in oppo- 
sition to this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unrealistic to iso- 
late the development of our maritime 
transportation from the mainstream of 
new technology and development taking 
place in other transportation areas. Thus 
I feel it is essential that the Maritime 
Administration be transferred from the 
Department of Commerce to the new 
Department of Transportation where a 
unified and coordinated transportation 
policy can be administered. 

The hard facts are that the future of 
the maritime industry rests upon the 
ability of the Maritime Administration 
to obtain a significant voice in the exec- 
utive branch and I think it is unrealistic 
to support an isolated Maritime Admin- 
istration when the entire thrust of com- 
prehensive, coordinated transportation 
policy is directed through a Cabinet- 
level administration. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested 
that during the hearings before the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee there was testimony from Mr. 
Boyd, the Secretary of Transportation, 
indicating a no-win policy with respect 
to the merchant marine. 

I do not believe this is a fair charac- 
terization of his testimony in any re- 
spect. The truth of the matter is that 
Chairman Boyd appeared before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and laid out a new maritime 
program, part of which, in truth, was 
the expression of his opposition to the 
transfer of Maritime to an independ- 
ent agency, his wish being, of course, 
that Maritime be included under the 
umbrella of the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

I believe it is important, Mr. Chair- 
man, for this committee to understand 
that there is very real concern within 
the administration over the state of our 
American merchant marine. There has 
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been action. There has been an effort to 
devise a maritime policy that will re- 
verse the desperate trend of our mari- 
time fieet. 

This program was not, in all truth, ac- 
cepted by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. It rejected point 
by point, which is within its prerogatives, 
the proposals of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. It rejected out of hand his 
plea that Maritime be included with 
the other modes of transportation. 

If I may say so, when the committee, 
by an overwhelming vote, nevertheless 
reported the measure before us, it was— 
and I believe we had better bear this in 
mind—contrary to the testimony not 
not only of Mr. Boyd but also of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Secretary of Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ASHLEY. They testified that the 
fate of our merchant marine rested upon 
its future within the Department of 
Transportation. 

We have turned our backs on this 
administration. I can only hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that the other body will rec- 
ognize, if we do not, that the Maritime 
interests are not going to be served by 
the proposal before us, nor are we going 
to receive the funding which is necessary 
if our maritime situation is to be re- 
versed and if we are again to enjoy a 
healthy maritime industry. 

This is the position of the administra- 
tion, We had better understand it. 

I am just as sincere as each Member 
who has spoken. We all want a healthy 
merchant marine. I believe the action 
we are taking today will result in ex- 
actly the reverse of the healthy mer- 
chant marine we seek to achieve. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, of course, 
I favor this bill. I am a coauthor. 

We hear a lot of discussion about our 
merchant marine being the fourth arm 
of our national defense. A lot of people 
talk about it. Let us do something about 
it. Why do we not do something about 
it? It is for the simple reason that the 
destiny of this great industry is handled 
by an organization as a sideline. 

This is a step in the right direction, to 
put the merchant marine in an inde- 
pendent organization whose business is 
the merchant marine. 

Travel out to the Straits of Malacca 
where Singapore is located. Two hun- 
dred ships a day may be seen going 
through these straits and in any 1 year 
over 10,000 or 15,000 ships are in the 
harbor of Singapore. Not 10 percent of 
these are American-flag ships. We are 
going down, down, down and today we 
are 5th in world standing. 

Our merchant marine, I tell you, is 
dwindling from the face of the seas 
and of the earth. Why? Because nobody 
looks out for them. Now, it would be fine 
to put them under the umbrella of the 
Department of Transportation, but the 
Department of Transportation may be 
just too big to do this. I am interested 
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in this because we are paying through 
the nose now for foreign-flag ships to 
take our commerce. Is it not disgraceful? 
I say to you that your ships, your money, 
must go down to Panama, Nigeria, or Li- 
beria, or somewhere else to get a flag so 
that your money can operate on the 
seas. This is pathetic and this is dis- 
graceful. 

I want an organization that is inde- 
pendent, that can come before your 
Congress with a budget to take care of 
the full logistical requirement of your 
fighting men. We do not have that now. 
In another war we may be entirely de- 
pendent on foreign flags for our com- 
merce if we do not do something and 
do it now. It is as simple as this. You 
have the opportunity today to strike a 
blow for your fourth arm of national 
defense, From a selfish standpoint this 
thing is needed. 

There sits the ranking minority Mem- 
ber, a distinguished military man in his 
own right. He knows what he is talking 
about. I am delighted to hear the minor- 
ity leader, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] come out for 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill should pass 
the House with scarcely one dissenting 
vote and let the world know that your 
Congress is going to formulate the mari- 
time policy of America. If you do not, 
then tomorrow may be too late. Let us 
have that independent organization 
coming to your Congress proclaiming 
the mission of America in this auxiliary 
fourth arm of our defense. 

This is a good bill. I hope it passes 
with an overwhelming majority. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK]. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, and as a cosponsor 
of a measure to create an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration, I rise 
in support of H.R. 159 and am delighted 
that we are at long last considering 
legislation to accomplish this goal. 

It seems safe to say that H.R. 159, in- 
troduced by the distinguished chairman 
of the committee enjoys wide support in 
the 90th Congress from Members on both 
sides of the aisle. This broad backing is 
evidenced by the fact that more than 
100 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have introduced almost iden- 
tical legislation to create an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration. 

This serves to underscore the deep 
concern of this Congress over the crisis 
in our merchant fleet, about which we 
have heard so much in recent months. 

It is imperative that the United States 
begin immediately to assert itself once 
again in commercial activity on the 
world’s oceans and seas on a scale that 
will restore this country to first-rank 
maritime importance. It is time that we 
recognized the declining position of the 
U.S. maritime industry and the U.S. com- 
mercial fishing industry in relation to 
that of other nations. It is time that we 
called attention to our embarrassing lack 
of an aggressive, comprehensive national 
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maritime policy, and that we emphasize 
our neglect of the potential of the world’s 
oceans in general, and of the fisheries 
and living resources of the oceans and of 
our merchant marine in particular. 

I take great pride, as a member of 
this committee, in the fact that, without 
regard to partisanship, we have tried to 
alert the American people and the ad- 
ministration to the plight of our mer- 
chant marine. 

Nothing short of a full-fledged over- 
haul of all our maritime and fisheries 
programs is in order. 

I say “programs” because today there 
is no overall national ocean policy, no 
definitive national program, no entity 
capable of implementing such a policy or 
program, and no national budget for 
ocean development, particularly pertain- 
ing to utilization of the living resources 
of the sea. There is no comprehensive 
plan to revitalize the U.S. maritime in- 
dustry, or the U.S. fishing industry. No 
real Government-industry understand- 
ing or partnership. 

There is an immediate and vital need 
for one unified national policy for ocean 
and fishery development, and one for 
the merchant marine—and it is my belief 
that such a unified approach is possible 
only if we now reconstitute the Maritime 
Administration as a wholly independent 
agency. 

Until we do, there will be no unified 
effort, and we will be forced to continue 
with our present fragmented approach 
to maritime problems. And make no mis- 
take about it—today we are fragmented. 
Within the executive branch, there are 
no less than 22 separate agencies en- 
gaged in various ocean activities—each 
of them is separately funded. These 22 
agencies compete with each other, and 
with other agencies much larger, for the 
Federal budget dollar. This situation 
breeds duplication of effort, and cannot 
but hinder our ocean development pro- 
grams. 

If we were concerned here only with 
sound Government organization, we 
would have to move forward with an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration just to end the present piecemeal, 
uncoordinated approach toward the 
budgeting of various maritime and fish- 
ing problems. But of course the question 
of a maritime budget—important as it 
is—is overshadowed by the need for co- 
ordination in our approach to our mer- 
chant marine and fisheries industries 
themselves, for both our national defense 
and our national commerce are involved. 

Because the Maritime Administration 
does not have independence—because we 
have more than two score Federal agen- 
cies with their fingers in the maritime 
“pie’—we are treated to the spectacle 
of various cabinet officers making policy 
decisions, often contradictory, for this 
vital industry. 

We had, for example, one Cabinet offi- 
cer—the Secretary of Transportation 
proposing a maritime program to the 
Congress, despite the fact that in our leg- 
islation establishing the Department of 
Transportation in the last Congress, we 
made it abundantly clear that the mari- 
time program was to be outside his prov- 
ince. In his program, the Secretary of 
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Transportation proposed the construc- 
tion of nuclear-powered ships at a time 
when the Budget Bureau and some others 
in this administration advocated laying 
up the nuclear-powered commercial ves- 
sel. We now have the hundred-million- 
dollar NS Savannah. 

This same Secretary of Transporta- 
tion proposed a low-level program of 
domestic ship construction, coupled with 
opening of the floodgates to foreign ship 
construction. To my mind, this is loaded 
with danger. It poses the threat of an 
ever-increasing flight of American capi- 
tal abroad, adversely affecting our bal- 
ance of payments. And it would depress 
our own shipbuilding industry, thus kill- 
ing any hope of reducing unit cost in the 
future through multiple ship construc- 
tion. Well, this is the proposal of one 
member of the administration. 

We have had another member of the 
administration, the Secretary of Defense, 
inject himself into the maritime pro- 
gram, too. He wants us to upgrade and 
reconstruct hundreds of national de- 
fense reserve vessels at astronomical 
costs. As many Members of this Commit- 
tee are well aware, we have broken out 
172 of these ships for the present Viet- 
nam conflict. Each one of these vessels 
has cost the Government about $550,000 
to be fitted back into service. After these 
old rust buckets had been placed into 
service, many of them were plagued with 
mechanical failures which resulted in the 
loss of valuable sailing days. 

This recommendation to pour millions 
of dollars into the “upgrading” of a re- 
serve fleet, which is long since past its 
prime, came from the same Secretary of 
Defense who wanted to build fast deploy- 
ment logistic ships as a panacea to our 
shipbuilding problems. So we have two 
Cabinet-level administrators proposing 
radically different solutions to our prob- 
lem. Which one speaks for the Nation? 

There are other examples of how 
Cabinet-level departments and other 
Federal agencies have injected them- 
selves into the maritime picture all to 
the detriment of our merchant ship- 
ping—and all because the Maritime Ad- 
ministration has been denied authority 
and independence. All of these situations 
make it abundantly clear that we must 
have a separate Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration—free of bureaucratic in- 
trusions and empowered to establish 
policy—or else we shall be unable to save 
our merchant fleet or our fishing in- 
dustry. 

So I heartily endorse H.R. 159 for the 
goals which it espouses. It seeks to bring 
into being an agency that will have a 
voice of its own, and a direct line of 
communication both to the Congress and 
to the White House. 

If there is any shortcoming in this leg- 
islation—and I include my own bill, H.R. 
6287, in this criticism—it is that the leg- 
islation does not go far enough. Perhaps, 
instead of merely discussing an inde- 
pendent maritime agency, it should go 
even further and recommend an en- 
tirely new Cabinet-level department—a 
Department of Maritime and Marine 
Resources, 

There is something to be said for such 
an imaginative, aggressive approach. 
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This department could include all of the 
farflung agencies and subdepartments 
now in existence—such as the Maritime 
Administration, Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Merchant Marine Academy, State 
maritime academies, the Panama Canal, 
the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the Water Resources Council, 
Great Lakes Pilotage Administration, 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion, International Pacific Halibut Com- 
mission, International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, International 
Boundary and Water Commission— 
United States and Mexico—Office of 
Merchant Marine Safety, National] Fish- 
eries Center and Aquarium Advisory 
Board, the 20-odd agencies working on 
oceanogra; ty, and many others. 

The effect of such a department would 
be obvious. 

First, all our interests with the sea 
would be brought together and coordi- 
nated. Currently these agencies are 
strewn throughout the Department of 
Commerce, Department of the Interior, 
Department of Defense, Department of 
the Treasury, and a host of independent 
agencies. Many hours and millions of 
dollars are spent duplicating research 
and programs. Goals are defined by dif- 
ferent department heads, and thus con- 
flict with each other. The waste in dol- 
lars and manpower is enormous. 

Creating a Cabinet-level department 
would insure that our past mistakes in 
an ailing area will receive top-level at- 
tention. Also, hopefully, with the admin- 
istration more directly concerned at the 
Cabinet level, we will avoid neglect of 
our maritime interests in the future. 

If we had such a department 20 years 
ago, we would not be in the trouble we 
are in today. This kind of department 
certainly would insure that we will not 
be in the same trouble 20 years from 
now. 

So perhaps, H.R. 159 does not go far 
enough toward giving us a new, tech- 
nologically updated shipping and ship- 
building industry capable of greatly in- 
creased production. But certainly we will 
be a long step toward the realization of 
that goal with the enactment of HR. 
159. 

Many times on this Hill one Member 
or another has had occasion to quote an 
ancient piece of Chinese philosophy— 
that we must “begin a thousand-mile 
journey with a single step.” It is well we 
remember that quotation during our 
present deliberations, for the reconsti- 
tuting of the Maritime Administration as 
an independent agency will be the first 
step toward the revitalizing of our mer- 
chant marine and fisheries industries— 
and well could be the first step toward 
eventual legislation to establish a Cabi- 
net-level department to undertake this 
monumental task. 

In any event, the hour is late. We have 
that thousand-mile journey still ahead 
of us. It is long since time we took this 
first step. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], and ask 
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that this House of Representatives reg- 
ister an overwhelming vote in favor of 
the passage of H.R. 159. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that passage of H.R. 159 lies at the 
crux of the solution of the maritime 
problems facing this Nation. 

The current situation of our maritime 
industry endangers the security of our 
Nation as a whole. 

While I represent an inland State, far 
from the ocean shores of this country, 
I recognize the great importance an ade- 
quate maritime program will have for 
all of the 50 States. My constituents in 
America’s inland have just as vital an 
interest in the outcome of this legisla- 
tion as do the people from New York, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, or any of 
our great seaports. 

A large portion of the materials and 
goods bought, sold, and used in my dis- 
trict each day reach this country by 
ship. A number of the industries in my 
district depend upon raw materials 
brought across the ocean. In fact, just 
about everything that each of us uses 
each day is in whole or in part the prod- 
uct of our ocean trade. 

Furthermore, every day the ships of 
this Nation are carrying food, clothing, 
plasma, and ammunition to boys from my 
district and from all the other 434 con- 
gressional districts who are fighting in 
Vietnam. In essence, the very lives of our 
soldiers fighting over there so far from 
home depend absolutely upon our ocean 
supply line. 

If ships suddenly stopped moving to 
and from this country across the seas, 
the American standard of living as well 
as our national security would be seri- 
ously threatened. 

Today the American merchant ma- 
rine—neglected, denied adequate funds, 
and submerged in Government bureauc- 
racy—catries less than 8 percent of this 
country’s export-import trade. Over 92 
percent of America’s vital world pipeline 
of industry and commerce is in foreign 
hands, dependent on foreign-flag ships, 
foreign citizens and the policies of for- 
eign governments. 

This is not a healthy situation for our 
Nation—economically or militarily. Con- 
sidering the suddenness with which 
crises blossom around the globe and 
friends overnight become enemies, the 
United States cannot permit such an 
overwhelming portion of its very life- 
blood to rest within the grasp of foreign 
domination. 

It is for this reason that we must have 
the type of merchant marine Congress 
provided for in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936—ships built in this country, 
crewed by American seamen, and 
proudly flying the American ensign— 
ships sufficient in numbers to carry the 
major portion of our trade and vital 
military supplies. 

As evidenced by the more than 100 
bills presented during this session of 
Congress for creation of an independent 
martime agency, we in the House will not 
settle for anything less than an all- 
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American merchant marine to serve this 
country’s commercial and defense needs 
at home and abroad. 

Creation of an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration is the first step 
and a mandatory one, toward returning 
control of this vital industry—American 
shipping—to the American flag. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
sucn time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, BYRNE]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I am delighted to be able to 
add my voice to those of my colleagues, 
in support of the pending legislation for 
maritime independence. 

I think it is very unfortunate, to say 
the least, that the news media continues 
to be so indifferent to the plight of our 
maritime industry, and the public thus 
remains less than fully informed. 

It seems incredible to me that the 
American people have not awakened 
to the fact that our commercial shipping 
is in such dire straits. I am amazed that 
the public does not realize that our de- 
fense efforts are seriously endangered be- 
cause of the fact that our maritime in- 
dustry has fallen on hard times. 

The Vietnam war captures a lot of the 
headlines. So does the continuing debate 
in this country and abroad over the con- 
duct of that war. In the face of this and 
other world problems, there are those 
who would say that America could hardly 
be expected to give much of its attention 
to the problems of the maritime industry. 
And yet the problems of our merchant 
marine are directly related to the conflict 
in Southeast Asia. 

The reason is really quite simple, as 
this body is well aware. Our country must 
rely on the merchant marine to maintain 
its lifelines in times of crisis. The mer- 
chant marine is carrying the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the men and equipment for 
Vietnam. 

Apparently the American people have 
not learned that we are stretching our 
merchant marine resources almost to the 
limit right now to supply our forces in 
Southeast Asia. If another war should 
break out anywhere in the world, we 
would be right up against it. 

I am sure we would meet the challenge 
somehow, because we always do. If neces- 
sary, we would even get into a crash 
shipbuilding program like the ones we 
embarked on at the outsets of World 
War I and II. But in doing so, we would 
once again be forced to pay the price of 
years of neglect under a policy which 
calls for starving our merchant marine 
in times of peace, and expecting it to be 
Johnny-on-the-spot in times of crisis. 

We have to stop trying to play it both 
ways. We have to start building up our 
merchant fleet now, and never again let 
it fall into neglect. We have to keep the 
merchant fleet modern and strong during 
good times making sure that it gets the 
funds that are necessary to keep pace 
with modern technology, to keep pace 
with foreign competition, and to keep 
pace with our growing trade. 

It is a sad commentary that the ad- 
ministration does not seem to be imbued 
with the proper sense of urgency about 
meeting and solving this problem. 

I am firmly convinced that maritime 
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must be independent so that its voice will 
not be muffled by layer upon layer of 
bureaucracy; so that it will not be si- 
lenced by people who have no regard for 
either the commercial or the defense role 
of the merchant fleet. Maritime should 
be independent because this important 
a program should not be put in the hands 
of a man who openly: advocated building 
our ships in foreign yards. 

That is why I cannot overemphasize 
my concern that H.R. 159, for the crea- 
tion of an independent Maritime Admin- 
istration, be passed by the 90th Congress. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hanna], a member of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I join with 
my many colleagues on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, in 
urging and supporting the passage of 
H.R. 159. I could echo the many refer- 
ences which have and will be made which 
harken back to the proud past of Amer- 
ica’s maritime history. Since the days of 
the Yankee trader and the Yankee 
Clipper, the vigorous results from the 
wedding between the American entre- 
preneurship and the merchant marine 
gave muscle and sinew to the growth of 
the new nation on our American Conti- 
nent. But rather than speak to the spirit 
I wish to discuss soberly the substance 
of that which lies outside the bill, rather 
than that which is contained within it; 
and speak of the things the bill does not 
imply and should not imply. 

First, it is most important that it 
should be made clear that the bill does 
not suggest or encourage an isolation 
position in any respect. There is not 
created in this bill or intended in its 
application a cocoon for merchant ma- 
rine activity and shipbuilding separate 
and apart from transportation as a 
whole. I do not believe and therefore do 
not support the idea that coordination 
and cooperation could only come by in- 
cluding a Merchant Marine Administra- 
tion within the Department of Transpor- 
tation. Coordination and cooperation are 
important and necessary and it should 
be made clear that it is the intention of 
this Congress that we expect the admin- 
istration of this new agency to work 
closely and coordinately with the Secre- 
tary of Transportation so that all modes 
concerned with the movement of Ameri- 
can goods and services may be part of 
an efficient and effective interphase. Only 
by this close intertie will the best per- 
formance which we are projecting for 
new vigor and wider service be realized. 

Again, there should be no reading in 
our action here that we are taking a total 
isolated position relative to the healthy 
competition between the shipyards of our 
own country and those in the allied na- 
tions of the free world. The bill does 
provide a formula for approaching this 
problem and it is an aspect of the law 
which should have our continued atten- 
tion as we study the future performance 
under this new measure of our shipyard 
performances. 

Finally, it should most strongly be 
stated that this bill is no haven for 
either the labor elements or the man- 
agement elements of either the shipyard 
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building industry or the merchant ma- 
rine industry. We are not providing com- 
fort for those who cling to the practices 
of the past. A portion of the blame for 
the sad state of this industry must be 
placed foursquare upon the shoulders of 
those individuals in each of the segments, 
management and labor, who have pre- 
ferred to settled further into the padded 
position of an enlarged maximus-gluti- 
nous, rather than to move more aggres- 
sively forward with the new techniques 
and technologies which are available 
from today’s scientific and industrial 
know-how. 

Let this bill be a call to the most 
visionary of the leaders of labor and 
management: a call for a partnership 
on their part which marks and reflects 
the foresight and expectations expressed 
by the Congress in the measure that is 
before us today. And with this under- 
standing let us pass this measure and 
then follow its acceptance and applica- 
tion in those places in our economy where 
the goals and purposes recited by sup- 
porters of this legislation have been 
generously set forth in this record. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to express my support of this legis- 
lation and to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the full Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. GARMATZ], as 
well as the ranking minority member, 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MAILLIARD], for the job which 
they have done in bringing this long- 
needed proposal to the floor of the House 
of Representatives for its consideration 
and final passage. 

Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina, a member of the 
committee [Mr. LENNON]. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation and to call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to the fact that I believe it was on Sep- 
tember 6 of this year that the President 
signed into law the annual authoriza- 
tion for the merchant marine. That rep- 
resented a most significant and first step 
in the revitalization of our merchant ma- 
rine. This is the second essential step 
that we are taking here today. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HUNT]. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise today 
in support of H.R. 159, a bill which would 
ereate an independent Federal Maritime 
Administration, something which in my 
opinion has been long overdue. 

Mr. Chairman, in this day and age 
when we are undertaking to create sta- 
bility among our American working labor 
force, I cannot help but call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House the 
fact that the congressional district which 
I have the honor to represent, at one time 
had one of the finest shipbuilding activi- 
ties in the entire world—the once re- 
nowned and great shipbuilding corpora- 
tion at Camden, N.J. 

In 1945, when I returned from over- 
seas, there were 31,000 men and women 
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employed at this shipbuilding operation. 
In 1967 at the present time we have a 
ghost facility totally out of business as of 
this year with no employment, a condi- 
tion that has caused great loss in the eco- 
nomic structure of the southern part of 
New Jersey as well as a severe blow in the 
rejuvination of an American maritime 
fleet. This shipyard has built some of the 
greatest ships the world has even known, 
including the nuclear powered Savannah. 
I am certain the Members are aware of 
the great difficulty we have had in keep- 
ing this vessel of the future on the seas, 
because certain interests would rather 
see it put in mothballs, so they can trans- 
fer American flags to foreign maritime 
activities. 

To get the American merchant marine 
industry back on an even keel we have 
to do one of two things: We have to come 
back to a sane way of proceeding in the 
American maritime industry, or we can 
get out of cold storage some of the rust 
buckets of World War II vintage that no 
longer have any useful life. We can for- 
get that we have a war in Vietnam, and 
that we have to supply our war efforts 
there at the present time, whether you 
want to or whether you do not. 

Also do not forget that we have men 
who are skilled in the art of building nu- 
clear vessels. So we need someone, and 
we need a separate administrative policy 
that will revive the great American mer- 
chant marine industry we once had. 

Mr, CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I am delighted to yield to 
my colleague from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I wish 
to say that I would merely like to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman in the well, and to express as he 
has expressed my deep interest in the 
development of an agency that will have 
as its primary concern and responsibility 
the development of a real seapower here 
in the United States that we have missed 
for many, many years, as the gentleman 
has pointed out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CAHILL. If the gentleman will 
yield further? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes, I yield further to my 
colleague from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. As the gentleman knows, 
I had the honor of representing the dis- 
trict in New Jersey that the gentleman 
now represents, and both of us have seen 
what the neglect in the construction of 
ships has done to that area, and what 
effect it has had on the United States. 

I therefore would like to commend the 
gentleman and to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. HUNT. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey, and I am very ap- 
preciative of his worthwhile statement. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say in conclusion 
that we must begin to consider that other 
nations are still in the shipbuilding busi- 
ness. Consider the British shipbuilding 
industry, if you will, and the recent 
launching by that industry of another 
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new, modern liner, the Queen Elizabeth, 
while we still insist on transferring our 
vessels to foreign flags. 

I would say to the Members of this 
House that if we defeat this bill today 
we will be taking a giant step back- 
ward. We pride ourselves on being a 
progressive body, so if we are going to do 
anything today, let us pass this bill, 
because the present dilemma we find our- 
selves in today can be laid at the door- 
step of the present administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
159, which would establish a separate 
and independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration. I believe that this bill 
which I am happy to cosponsor consti- 
tutes a crucial beginning in the struggle 
to rebuild our American merchant 
marine. 

I say this because I have come to feel 
in the last few years that the Johnson 
administration is not interested in our 
merchant marine, and as part and parcel 
of this apathy, has tried to bury the 
Maritime Administration within the new 
Department of Transportation. 

As long as the Maritime Administra- 
tion is within the Department of Trans- 
portation, we can expect no real action 
to aid our merchant marine. Ships will 
be just another category of transporta- 
tion alongside of subways and electric 
cars. Maritime interests, with all their 
labor and international implications, will 
be lumped together with purely domes- 
tic transportation problems. If we want 
to begin the major job of rescuing our 
merchant marine from the oblivion to 
which this administration has sought to 
consign it, then this is the place to begin. 

If anybody thinks that our merchant 
marine is not in a bad and sad shape, 
then let me mention a few facts of life: 

First. Our Nation, which was once the 
world’s No. 1 power in shipping, is now 
No. 6—or maybe even No. 7. 

Second. The United States, which used 
to be the leader in the world in ship- 
building, is now 14th—let me repeat that, 
14th—among the 15 major shipbuilding 
countries in the world. 

Third. It is a disgrace, but a fact none- 
theless, that foreign-flag vessels today 
carry 92 percent of our waterborne im- 
port-export cargo. 

Taken together, these statistics convey 
the message with a vengeance, Our mer- 
chant marine is in trouble—deep, serious 
trouble—and the Johnson administra- 
tion does not seem to care. The adminis- 
tration will waste cash giving 25 Federal 
poverty commissars higher salaries than 
that given to the American commander 
in Vietnam, but it refuses to help U.S. 
shipping to recover its place in the inter- 
national maritime marketplace. 

We need our merchant marine. We 
need it a lot more than we need sleek 
well-fed Ivy League poverty programers 
doling out taxpayer dollars to the agita- 
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tors and troublemakers. We need our 
merchant marine in time of war and in 
time of peace. It is crucial to our national 
security and it is crucial to our balance 
of payments. 

Let me return for a moment to the 
statistics I mentioned earlier, particu- 
larly the fact that 92 percent of U.S. 
waterborne export-import cargo is 
carried by foreign-flag vessels. Think of 
the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
this costs us each year. We are giving 
foreigners dollars which could be going 
to American shipping, helping our bal- 
ance of payments and easing unemploy- 
ment in the shipyards. But, I regret to 
say, this administration is not so in- 
clined. Our American shipyards are rot- 
ting while the Johnson administration 
doles out shipbuilding contracts to for- 
eign shipbuilders, injuring the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments and depriving U.S. 
workers of their due. 

If we want to rebuild our merchant 
marine, the first step is to set up a sepa- 
rate Federal Maritime Administration 
free of the clutches of the Department 
of Transportation, whose Secretary has 
shown that he shares the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s disdain for the needs of 
the American maritime industry. 

I do not say that establishment of an 
independent Maritime Administration is 
@ panacea, In its own right, it cannot 
achieve miracles, but it is a necessary 
framework for a new American maritime 
policy, which will first, put an end to 
using foreign shipyards to build ships 
which ought to be built by American 
yards and workers; second, guarantee 
adequate Federal financing to rebuild 
our merchant marine; and, third, put an 
end to the present policy of subsidizing 
a favored few shipping lines and ignor- 
ing the tramp shippers. 

The creation of an independent and 
separate Maritime Administration is only 
the beginning, but it is an important be- 
ginning. With it, we will gain the where- 
withal to begin the redevelopment of our 
sadly dilapidated merchant marine. I 
urge the passage of H.R. 159 as a great 
initial step forward in this task. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I hope this bill will do all of the con- 
structive things that most of the Mem- 
bers here today believe it will do. I per- 
sonally do not believe it will do them. 
The gentleman who just left the floor 
said that we need a separate administra- 
tive policy. We are not going to get a 
separate administrative policy from the 
fact that we simply create a new branch 
of administration. Someone criticized 
Secretary Boyd a while ago for freezing 
highway funds. Well, nobody in this 
House believes that he froze those funds. 
It might be somebody in another effort, 
or in another department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This bill is not automatically going to 
alter an unrealistic foreign trade policy 
which this administration has held in 
recent years. 

This bill is not going to stop the un- 
reasonable assistance that we have given 
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to foreign nations in preference, over our 
own shipping industry. 

This bill is not going to alter the fact 
that we have all but priced ourselves out 
of the market in maritime affairs. 

This is an act of desperation because 
the Congress has been unable to force 
the administration to do what all of us 
here know should have been done, and I 
feel that we are simply asking for addi- 
tional trouble by the passage of this 
kind of bill. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Rocers], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel that I must express my con- 
cern and opposition to H.R. 159. 

For many years now I have urged, sup- 
ported, and acted for the upgrading and 
improvement of our American merchant 
marine. 

I fear that the measure before us to- 
day will not attain this goal, but rather 
will sidetrack us again by placing the 
Maritime Administration apart from the 
mainstream of effective planning and 
programing. 

The Department of Transportation 
was created because we recognized the 
need for a unified effort in dealing with 
all aspects of transportation, commer- 
cial as well as noncommercial. Maritime 
Administration should be a part of this 
comprehensive transportation planning, 
not isolated at this bill would do, leaving 
it to fend for itself as but another agency 
in the eyes of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Surely our merchant marine deserves 
the best attention we can give it, and in 
my opinion, the best attention will come 
from within the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the legislation before the 
Committee of the Whole today. 

I wish to point out I am a cosponor 
of this legislation. May I say that our 
maritime industry, quite to the contrary 
of some of the statements made by some 
of my distinguished colleagues, flour- 
ished more under an independent agency 
than at the time it was under the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

From 1936, the time the Maritime Act 
was passed, until 1950, the maritime in- 
dustry had its greatest growth. Our ships 
sailed the seas and we were No. 1. Only in 
1950 when the Maritime became part of 
the Department of Commerce, did our 
maritime trade start to slip and slip and 
slip. 

I also would like to point out. I doubt 
very much that the maritime industry 
would like to go back into the Depart- 
ment of Transportation because the De- 
partment of Transportation deals with 
domestic situations whereas our mari- 
time trade deals with international com- 
merce and commerce on the seas. 

I think that to put it into the De- 
partment of Transportation would be 
foolish. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
support of H.R. 159, to create an inde- 
pendent Federal Maritime Administra- 
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tion. As a matter of fact, I am one of the 
sponsors of this proposal, my bill being 
H.R. 619. 

I was an ardent supporter of the 
amendment in the last Congress which 
removed the Maritime Administration 
from the bill establishing the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. I was a member 
of the Merchant Marine Committee at 
that time, and I am now more firm than 
ever in my conviction that the best in- 
terests of our maritime industry and our 
country will be served by the creation of 
the Maritime Administration as a sepa- 
rate and independent Federal agency. 
We were aware in the last Congress of 
the burden under which our American 
maritime industry has been operating, 
and we recognized the step which must 
be taken. 

There is little doubt that the decline 
of our merchant fleet has been due largely 
to its subordinate role buried in the De- 
partment of Commerce where interests 
of the maritime industry have been over- 
shadowed by other interests of the De- 
partment. Especially important at this 
time is the creation of an independent 
Maritime Subsidy Board whose decisions 
would be unbiased and based on sound 
judgment of act. As presently organized, 
the Maritime Subsidy Board cannot pro- 
vide this, for members of the Board are 
employees of the Maritime Administra- 
tion and subject to the pressures of the 
Maritime Administrator who serves as 
Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress recognized 
definite distinctions between the Mari- 
time Administration and other agencies 
included in the Department of Trans- 
portation. No other American industry 
competes so directly with foreign-flag 
competitors as does the maritime indus- 
try. Other modes of transportation are 
domestic in character and compete do- 
mestically, whereas ocean shipping is not 
domestic and competes internationally. 
We must now recognize independence for 
the Maritime Administration, which I 
am convinced, will provide the most ef- 
ficient and effective implementation of 
our national maritime policy as intended 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
That act provided for a five-man inde- 
pendent Maritime Commission, appoint- 
ed by the President with the consent of 
the Senate. The Commission functioned 
independently from 1936 until 1950, and 
during that period we witnessed an un- 
precedented strengthening and growth 
of our merchant marine. 

Since the abolishment of the US. 
Maritime Commission in 1950, American 
shipbuilding and our merchant fleet have 
experienced a drastic decline. At the end 
of World War II, ships flying American 
flags carried 40 percent of our export 
and import cargoes. Today they carry 
only 8 percent. Our U.S.-flag merchant 
fleet numbered more than 5,000 ships 
after World War II, but today there are 
barely 900 vessels in our merchant fleet. 
After the war, 80,000 sailors were em- 
ployed in our merchant fleet; today there 
are less than 50,000 jobs for our seamen. 
We ranked first among the maritime 
nations of the world; today we have 
dropped to sixth place and the fast- 
developing Soviet merchant fleet may 
soon push us back to seventh rank. 
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Thus, Mr. Chairman, the history of 
departmental reorganization shows that 
our merchant marine made greater prog- 
ress when its administration had the 
most independence. Our maritime indus- 
try must be permitted to expand and 
compete for business with the maritime 
nations of the world. This neglected seg- 
ment of our defense capability can no 
longer afford the luxury of being admin- 
istered as a stepchild of the Department 
of Commerce, lost within already com- 
plex and overburdened administrative 
measures. To properly focus attention on 
the problems of the merchant marine, 
we must provide an administration hay- 
ing flexibility and independence. The re- 
sponsibilities under our U.S. shipping 
laws should be vested in and adminis- 
tered by an independent agency respon- 
sive to policy determination, and subject 
to review by the Congress. 

I have been appalled—as I am sure 
many of my colleagues in the House 
have been—at the complete lack of un- 
derstanding, both in Government and 
among the American people in general, 
of the problems which beset our maritime 
industry. The American people should be 
made aware of the dangerous level to 
which we have slumped in shipping and 
shipbuilding because of the lack of a 
forceful policy and an agency that is 
in a position to carry out that policy. 

As the distinguished chairman will re- 
call, the Department of Defense had rec- 
ommended the construction of the fast 
deployment logistic ship, which I felt 
would have only added to the problems 
of our shipbuilding industry. The very 
concept of the FDL program would have 
ignored the role of our merchant fleet as 
a seaborne arm of our Nation’s defense 
and would have been a drain on our 
economy. The Congress, in its wisdom, 
refused to accept the proposal. As I have 
said many times, I am a firm believer 
in having more ships built in our Ameri- 
can shipyards by Americans. 

During this session of Congress, I have 
detected a genuine air of urgency about 
rebuilding our merchant fleet, and a 
sense of dedication to the principle that 
our fleet must be large enough and mod- ` 
ern enough to play a major role in our 
commerce and our defense. 

Mr. Chairman, the creation of an in- 
dependent agency as proposed in the 
bill before us would focus greater at- 
tention on our decaying merchant fleet 
and on the ultimate objective of revital- 
izing the industry and enabling the 
Onited States to meet its foreign com- 
merce as well as defense commitments as 
intended in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted to be able to add a few 
thoughts to the deliberations about the 
need for an independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration. ` 

The enactment of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 was an important mile- 
stone in our maritime affairs—but not as 
important as will be the passage of mari- 
time independence legislation. The rea- 
son is that we are worse off today than 
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we were 30 years ago, when the other act 
was passed. 

This is unfortunate because our growth 
as a nation up to now has been closely 
linked to our status on the seas of the 
world. I find it incredible, therefore, that 
in recent years we have turned our backs 
on the seas which are so important in 
terms of our international commerce and 
our national defense. 

Since before the birth of our Na- 
tion, the United States has traditionally 
been a maritime power. This tradition 
which extended from the days of the 
Yankee Traders and through the difficult 
times of two world wars placed our Na- 
tion forever in a position of maritime 
importance. It has only been in recent 
years and since 1950 in particular that 
the maritime position of the country has 
been seriously threatened. This threat to 
our position as a seapower coincided with 
the decision to make the Maritime Ad- 
ministration subordinate to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and thus unable to 
speak for itself on the urgent problems 
which it faced,. 

The 1936 Merchant Marine Act was 
intended to provide this country with a 
strong and dependable arm of defense. 
Its full capabilities were tested in World 
War II and the merchant marine per- 
formed admirably during these troubled 
and demanding times. Since the war, 
however, the shipping industry has been 
afforded little recognition either of serv- 
ices performed or of services it may 
someday be called upon to perform. 

The war in Vietnam has shown the 
need for a dependable merchant ship- 
ping program. Of the vessels called from 
the reserve fleet for service in the war, 
many have proven inadequate, have bro- 
ken down at sea and have caused delays 
which hinders our efforts in that part of 
the world. 

The question is often asked: “Is the 
present U.S. merchant marine in a con- 
dition to meet another emergency?” The 
answer must surely be “No,” since in the 
face of even a limited conflict such as 
the war in Vietnam, the capacity of our 
merchant fleet is being severely strained. 
The reserve fieet which has been called 
upon to meet this need is sorely inade- 
quate. 

In the face of this it is apparent that 
the Maritime Administration must be 
given a new role if it is to give us a fleet 
that will provide the kind of service and 
security that has been traditionally pro- 
vided to this country. Only through the 
intensive and well-directed efforts of a 
separate maritime agency can this re- 
vitalization be effected. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that we have come to what is com- 
monly called the fish-or-cut-bait stage 
insofar as our merchant fleet is con- 
cerned. Either we get going with a full- 
scale maritime program, or we are going 
to have to forget about our commercial 
shipping and concede the seas to foreign- 
flag vessels, particularly those of the So- 
viet Union. 

I am convinced that we will take the 
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proper course with regard to our mari- 
time future by enactment of the pending 
legislation, H.R. 159. Failure to pass this 
bill, will give an enormous boost to Rus- 
sian maritime policy—and I do not be- 
lieve this Congress will make that sort of 
gift to the Kremlin. 

Soviet policy is to dominate the sea 
lanes of the world by 1980. Russian lead- 
ers have said that they intend to become 
self-sufficient in ships so that they can 
dispense with the ships of foreign flags 
which now carry just one-fourth of Rus- 
sian foreign trade; to exert a decisive 
influence on the world level of maritime 
freight rates; and to become a major 
carrier of the commerce of other nations. 

On our own part, Mr. Chairman, we 
have not had any maritime policy at all 
since the end of World War II. Obviously, 
the notion of having the Maritime Ad- 
ministration as a part of a Cabinet-level 
department is at the root of this failure 
to define and articulate a program for 
our merchant marine. 

Creation of an independent Maritime 
Administration would be a reaffirmation 
of the mandate of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, that the task of this agency 
should be to promote an active American- 
built, American-owned, and American- 
manned merchant marine. 

We are never going to get the kind of 
policy and program we need from the 
Department of Commerce. For whatever 
reason, the Commerce Department has 
not promoted the merchant marine—it 
has presided over its demise. 

We are never going to get the program 
and policy that our needs demand by 
transferring the Maritime Administra- 
tion to the Department of Transporta- 
tion. The Secretary of that Department 
has promoted the notion of building 
American-flag ships abroad, in contra- 
vention of the clear intent of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. He has ex- 
pressed his philosophical opposition to 
cargo-preference—to giving our ships 
their rightful share of the cargoes gen- 
erated by our Government. This cargo- 
preference technique keeps our ships op- 
erating in peacetime so that the shipping 
companies will be solvent and their ships 
available as military auxiliary vessels in 
time of war. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the only hope for 
our mechant fleet lies in this legislation 
that will restore independence—inde- 
pendence of thought, independence of 
action, independence of financing—to 
the Maritime Administration. This is the 
way to get on with the job of meeting 
the Russian challenge on the high seas. 
This is the way to regain our own posi- 
tion as a Maritime power. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express my strong support of H.R. 159. 
I am proud to be a cosponsor of this im- 
portant legislation. The bill will estab- 
lish an autonomous Federal Maritime 
Administration to oversee the develop- 
ment of our merchant marine and to 
coordinate and consolidate the duties 
and responsibilities relating to our U.S. 
merchant marine now spread through- 
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out the several Federal agencies and 
departments. 

Many people think of the maritime 
industry as being only a commercial en- 
terprise. It is that, of course—but it is 
far more than that. By comman under- 
standing, our merchant marine is the 
Nation’s fourth arm of defense. It under- 
girds our entire military structure, and 
therefore it is an essential ingredient to 
our efforts to maintain peace and free- 
dom throughout the world. 

Administration after administration 
in the White House has agreed that the 
merchant marine is an integral part of 
our defense structure. Going back 
through recent history, we find these 
quotations from our various Chief Ex- 
ecutives concerning the role of the mer- 
chant marine: 

War has proved to the American people 
that a strong merchant marine is as neces- 
sary to the nation as a powerful Army and 
Navy. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower said: 

We were caught flat-footed in both World 
Wars because we relied too much upon 
foreign-owned and operated shipping to 
carry our cargos abroad and to bring criti- 
cally needed supplies to this country. I con- 
sider the merchant marine to be our fourth 
arm of defense and vital to the stability and 
expansion of our foreign trade. 


President John F. Kennedy said: 

If the domestic merchant fleet, so strategic 
to the nation’s economy and its defense is to 
be kept alive—and it must be—government 
must lend a hand. 


President Lyndon B. Johnson said: 

A strong merchant marine is a guarantee 
of national security and economic stability. 
Even at its present level, it earns or con- 
serves almost $1 billion of foreign exchange 
every year, making it a major factor in our 
balance of payments position. 


It is obvious from these quotations—_ 
and I am sure the history books could 
produce many, Many more such expres- 
sions from American Presidents—indi- 
cate that these Chief Executives were in 
agreement that an adequate merchant 
marine is vital to our national defense 
posture. So it strikes me as odd that ad- 
ministration after administration has 
totally failed to provide the support that 
this industry needs so that it can prop- 
erly fulfill its defense role. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 laid 
down the basic premise that we needed 
an American-built, American-owned, 
and American-manned merchant fleet 
capable of carrying our peacetime cargo 
and capable too, of fulfilling its defense 
responsibilities in times of crisis. Quite 
obviously, the two roles—peacetime car- 
riage of our goods and service as a war- 
time auxiliary to our Armed Forces—are 
linked inextricably. If our merchant fleet 
is to be available and ready in times of 
crisis, it must be maintained strong and 
healthy in times of peace. To achieve this 
desirable result we must make certain, 
first, that our fleet receives its proper 
share of public funds to build new ves- 
sels, and second that it gets its proper 
share of America’s ever-growing export- 
import cargo. 

The lessons of history make it clear 
that we need a merchant fleet of our 
own, when the chips are down. We 
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learned that, at the start of World War 
I—when we had to turn to foreign-flag 
ships, we were obliged to pay excessively 
high rates for the privilege, once we be- 
came involved in the war in Europe. We 
learned it again in World War II when, 
even though we had been moving for- 
ward with shipping and shipbuilding, we 
still had to mount a crash program, at 
enormous cost, to back up our forces 
fighting around the globe. We learned it 
again in Korea, when it was a sealift 
which proved to be the lifeline in that 
struggle against Communist aggression. 

At this very instance, we are relying 
on America’s commercial ships and mer- 
chant seamen to carry 98 percent of the 
war materiel and two-thirds of our fight- 
ing men to Vietnam—while it is true that 
airlift has its capabilities, it is also true 
that it could not carry out the total ca- 
pacity load of our commitments. 

Everyone felt a sense of great concern 
when, a few months ago, war broke out 
in the Middle East, and for awhile it 
looked as if we might have been drawn 
into that conflict. How could we have 
transported men, munitions, and supplies 
to another war theater, at a time when 
our sealift capabilities were being 
strained to their maximum limits in 
meeting the need in Vietnam? 

The commercial enterprise and its de- 
pletion also produce some disturbing fig- 
ures. At the end of World War II, ships 
flying American flags, numbered at 5,000, 
carried 40 percent of our export-import 
cargoes—today, U.S. ships, totaling less 
than 900, carry only 8 percent of the in- 
ternational trade. More importantly, the 
United States ranked first among the 
maritime nations at the close of World 
War II. Today, we have slid down to 
sixth place and we are vying with the 
fast-developing Soviet merchant fleet 
for even that unenviable position. To 
place the Maritime Administration in any 
of the existing agencies would not serve 
to encourage international negotiations 
for our share of international trade for 
American vessels. 

These statistics and facts are not baf- 
fling—they outline a fearful lesson on 
the consequences of neglecting the 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in this very 
real maritime crisis today, precisely be- 
cause the Government has not given 
sufficient attention to our merchant ma- 
rine over the years. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this attention has been lack- 
ing, because we have permitted the 
maritime program to be placed under 
the jurisdiction of some mammoth 
Cabinet-level department, where it re- 
mained obscured by other programs and 
ignored by people who lack the under- 
standing of our Nation’s needs—and the 
needs of an industry to survive in peace- 
time so that it can be on call and ready 
in times of crisis. 

Maritime independence will change 
that posture. We must get the maritime 
agency out from under the layer upon 
layer of bureaucracy. We can upgrade 
its methods of communicating with the 
executive branch, with the legislative 
branch, and with the American people, 
themselves. 

The very act of creating this new 
agency will be important. It will be no- 
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tice to the American people that this 
vital function of our Government will 
no longer be relegated to a position of 
secondary importance. The creation and 
maintenance of a first-class, first-rate 
merchant marine deserves special treat- 
ment in terms of agency structure and 
in terms of getting the public investment 
that it needs in order to fulfill its dual 
roles of peacetime service to our econ- 
omy, and wartime service to our defense. 

Reconstituting the Maritime Admin- 
istration as a completely independent 
agency will mean that it will be in a posi- 
tion to devote its time, its energy, and 
its talents exclusively to maritime mat- 
ters, unhampered by costly delays, bu- 
reaucratic bungling and pennypinching 
economies. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries is to be com- 
mended for the work it has done in 
trying to correct the present situation by 
bringing this legislation to the floor. Last 
year, the committee reported out a sim- 
ilar bill calling for an independent Mari- 
time Administration. The bill did not 
receive House consideration because it 
was preoccupied in resisting efforts to 
put the Maritime Administration into 
the new Department of Transportation. 
Nothing less than a comprehensive pro- 
gram and an independent agency to ad- 
minister our merchant marine will sat- 
isfy our needs for the maintenance and 
revitalization of a strong U.S.-flag mer- 
chant marine fleet. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years a num- 
ber of our colleagues have issued warn- 
ings to the American people of the seri- 
ous threat to our economy and our na- 
tional security involved in our failure to 
maintain a strong and active merchant 
marine. 

These warnings have, for too long a 
time, fallen on deaf ears, and as a re- 
sult, our maritime situation has steadily 
worsened. Today we are virtually at the 
bottom of the heap among the maritime 
nations of the world. There are many 
reasons for this—but perhaps the key 
reason is that the Maritime Administra- 
tion has been voiceless and defenseless 
for far too long. 

I remain convinced that one of the 
surest ways to get our maritime problems 
solved is to give the Maritime Adminis- 
tration back its independence. We must 
take it out of the bureaucratic jungle 
where it now languishes, and where the 
undergrowth of indifference and neglect 
threaten to destroy it. 

An independent agency will have a di- 
rect line to Congress—and we have al- 
ready made it easier for this agency to 
operate by approving earlier in this ses- 
sion, the bill on annual maritime 
authorizations. 

An independent agency, working with 
a Congress that is prepared to move in 
the proper direction, can achieve a great 
deal in getting us moving again. An in- 
dependent agency can devise a program 
for ship construction and operation that 
will insure that we have a new, fast, 
and efficient fleet that can compete with 
other maritime powers. Most of all, an 
independent agency can frustrate the at- 
tempts to undermine our shipbuilding 
capability, and our entire merchant ma- 
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rine structure, through  ill-devised 
schemes to build U.S.-flag vessels in for- 
eign countries. 

I know that there are some in high 
places, and also some of the subsidized 
ship operators, who make a strong argu- 
ment about how much cheaper it is to 
build our ships in foreign shipyards. If 
price were the only consideration, per- 
haps I might go along with them. But 
there is a good deal more involved than 
price alone, our national prestige is at 
stake that is why I stand shoulder to 
shoulder with other friends of the mari- 
time industry in opposition to any and all 
foreign building of American ships. 

The trouble with those who want to 
build ships in foreign yards is that they 
simply refuse to look at the whole picture. 
They look at the price of a single ship, 
and say the price is too high. Do they not 
realize what could happen to the Ameri- 
can economy if we stopped building 
ships in this country, and turned to for- 
eign yards to do the work? Not only 
would it throw shipbuilding workers out 
of their jobs, but it would also hurt our 
basic industries like metalworking, min- 
ing, and the like; because they all rely 
on the shipbuilding industry for a good 
share of their business. It is essential 
that we maintain our shipbuilding capa- 
bility for our national security. 

We have to commit ourselves to the 
most efficient and powerful shipbuilding 
capability consistent with our re- 
sources—construction of more merchant 
vessels in American shipyards will help 
achieve this goal—and passage of H.R. 
159 is the means to that end. The United 
States should once again occupy the No. 
1 position in the world as the leading 
maritime power. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am one of the more than 100 co- 
sponsors of this measure to give the 
Maritime Administration back the inde- 
pendent status it had 30 years ago—in- 
dependence which it lost during one of 
the periodic reshufflings that go on in the 
executive branch. 

The idea of incorporating maritime 
into the Department of Commerce may 
have looked like a good one back in 1950. 
But time has proven this wrong, because 
the decline of our merchant marine has 
paralleled this loss of independence for 
the Maritime Administration. 

The United States is in urgent need of 
a modern and revitalized merchant fleet. 
This is necessary not only so that our 
merchant marine can meet the demands 
of our growing foreign commerce, but 
also so it can maintain its role as a vital 
defense auxiliary to the Army and Navy. 

Under existing conditions, our fleet has 
continued to decline to a critical point. 
Fleets of other nations, particularly the 
Soviet Union, are increasing at the same 
rate that our own fleet is decreasing. Yet 
in spite of our dwindling numbers, we are 
only building 13 ships a year. 

Only $143 million has been requested 
for ship construction for 1968. When 
compared with the fantastic size of our 
national budget, this sum is hardly- 
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noticeable. Our budget increased more 
than 38 percent between 1961 and 1967, 
but the maritime budget has remained 
practically unchanged and, in fact, dur- 
ing the last 3 years, there has been an 
actual decline in the total amount of 
funds allotted to the maritime program. 

It is not surprising that maritime has 
not fared very well, Mr. Chairman, for 
it is so buried within the Department 
of Commerce that it is difficult for its 
voice to be heard outside the Depart- 
ment. With respect to budgetary efforts, 
it must compete with too many agencies 
within the Department. The Maritime 
Administrator can be overruled by a 
number of other officials in the Depart- 
ment, none of whom has adequate 
knowledge of maritime affairs. 

Thus maritime is at a disadvantage in 
promoting its programs and policies. It 
is necessary that we create a maritime 
agency that has the power to promote 
and carry out a forceful maritime pro- 
gram. The only way in which to do this 
is the creation of a wholly independent 
maritime agency, completely separate 
from the other Departments. This is the 
sole way that maritime can make known 
its needs and obtain support for its var- 
ious programs. 

Without independence, the maritime 
program will continue to decline bit by 
bit for, unless we change its status dras- 
tically, it will get no more attention from 
the administration than it is getting 
today. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to join in the passage of this 
legislation today. Unless we get to work 
at once on rebuilding our merchant ma- 
rine, it may be too late. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to rise in 
support of H.R, 159 for the creation of 
an independent maritime agency. 

This bill may be one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation we deal with 
in this session of Congress. This bill is so 
important because it is the key to revi- 
talization of one of this Nation’s most 
strategic industries—the maritime indus- 


try. 

The maritime industry is vital to both 
the commerce and defense of the United 
States. Ships of the American merchant 
fleet carry the commerce of this country 
in peacetime and meet the challenge of 
transporting our military men and ma- 
terial in wartime. 

The maritime industry also includes 
American shipbuilding. The United 
States needs its shipbuilding industry to 
insure that it will have enough vessels 
to meet both its commercial and defense 
needs. 

As you are all well aware, today the 
United States does not have an adequate 
American-flag merchant fleet nor does 
g have an adequate shipbuilding indus- 

ry. 

Furthermore, our critical foreign prob- 
lems reflect the deplorable state of our 
maritime industry. The crisis in Viet- 
nam demands a strong and vital shipping 
and shipbuilding industry. 

We are fighting a war in Vietnam, and 
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we are supplying that war by ships, Ships 
carry 98 percent of all the food, medical 
supplies, clothing, ammunition, oil and 
gasoline used by our men in Vietnam, 

The American-fiag merchant fleet met 
the challenge of supplying our troops in 
Southeast Asia. But the demands of war- 
time supply exacted a heavy toll on the 
merchant fleets commercial business. 'To 
keep the supply lifeline moving steadily 
across the seas to Vietnam, ships had to 
be pulled off commercial routes and 
pressed into Vietnam service. 

Each time an American-flag ship is 
pulled out of commercial service to meet 
our defense needs in Vietnam, a foreign- 
flag ship moves in to snatch that business 
and the percentage of U.S. trade carried 
in American-flag bottoms drops another 
notch. There is a good chance that Amer- 
ican ships will never recover the trade 
they have lost to foreign shipping due to 
the demands of Vietnam, 

It is evident from the stress placed on 
the American merchant fleet by war de- 
mands, that we do not have a fleet today 
which meets the requirements of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. That act 
required that the United States have a 
merchant fleet sufficient in numbers and 
strength to carry a substantial portion of 
its foreign trade and all its needs. To as- 
sure the existence of such a strong mer- 
chant fleet, the act provided for an in- 
dependent Maritime Administration to 
oversee the allocation of U.S. maritime 
resources. By contrast, administration of 
our maritime needs today is subordinated 
to the bureaucratic exigencies of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

An independent maritime agency 
would be a major step in assuring that 
the needs of the American maritime in- 
dustry receive proper attention within 
the Government. I strongly urge all 
Members of this House to join with me 
in support of H.R. 159. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Rooney). 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, of course I shall vote for the pend- 
ing bill but, as I sit here this evening, I 
am highly amused to find all of those 
many fine-feathered friends on the other 
side of the aisle who only as far back as 
May 31 voted to slash the appropriations 
bill for the merchant marine, including 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD 
R. Ford], including the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUNT], 
including the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Grover], ad in- 
finitum, asking for passage of this bill. 

Here today their hearts bleed for the 
merchant marine, although only recently 
they voted for the Bow amendment to 
recommit the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Commerce, which in- 
cluded funds for the entire operation of 
the merchant marine. This is hard to 
conceive. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MurpHy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today in support of H.R. 159, 
a bill to amend title 11 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, which would create 
an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 

Our American merchant marine has 
steadily declined since the end of World 
War II when, after a crash program of 
shipbuilding, we were the strongest mari- 
time nation in the world. Today there 
is no more fitting monument to our de- 
cline as a maritime power than the old 
liberty ships lying in mothballs in our 
maritime graveyards. Had we replaced 
them with new and modern ships, there 
would be no reason for alarm today, but 
the fact is we have not. Some statistics 
for the years 1951 through 1965 illustrate 
the extent of this decline: 

First. The world fleet increased by over 
62 percent in number in this period while 
the US. fleet decreased by over 26 
percent. 

Second. The world fleet total aggregate 
deadweight tonnage increased by 156 
percent while the U.S. fleet tonnage de- 
creased by 2.7 percent. 

Third. Passenger-combination ships 
declined in number in practically every 
country, but the world fleet decreased by 
only 1.1 percent, while the U.S. fleet de- 
creased by 41.4 percent. 

Fourth. The number of freighters rose 
by over 51 percent worldwide, while the 
United States dropped over 17 percent. 

Fifth. The world tanker fleet increased 
64.7 percent in number while the United 
States decreased 38.3 percent. 

Sixth. The only classification in which 
we registered a gain was in bulk carriers, 
yet here the United States increased only 
11 percent in number against a world 
increase of 295 percent. 

These statistics, I think, are reason for 
alarm, but statistics alone do not give the 
entire story. Of even greater concern is 
the rising threat of Soviet maritime 
power. For a number of years Russia has 
vigorously pursued a course of ship con- 
struction with an ultimate goal of mari- 
time superiority on the high seas. This, 
coupled with a decline in the American 
fleet, can only be viewed with alarm. 

For example, the Russian merchant 
fleet already exceeds the active U.S.-flag 
fleet 1,400 to 1,040, and while nearly 80 
percent of our ships are over 30 years 
old, almost 80 percent of the Soviet ships 
are less than 10 years old. In 1965 the 
Soviets took delivery on 100 new mer- 
chant ships, while the United States re- 
ceived only 16; for the past several years 
new ship deliveries to the Soviet Union 
have outpaced U.S. deliveries by a ratio 
of 8 to 1. 

Further, in 1965 we had only 41 mer- 
chant ships over 1,000 tons on order, 
while the Soviets had 464 on order; their 
backlog of ships under construction or 
on order exceeded the U.S. total by a 
ratio of 114 tol. 

In short, the Soviet Union is engaged 
in an all-out drive to become the strong- 
est maritime power in the world. The 
U.S. response so far has been to further 
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erode its once dominant position on the 
high seas. 

But there are other reasons for 
strengthening-our merchant marine be- 
sides the potential danger of Soviet mari- 
time superiority. For one, our balance- 
of-payments problem is aggravated by 
the necessity to rely on foreign ships to 
handle our waterborne commerce. To- 
day our fleet's participation in the Na- 
tion’s total export and import tonnage is 
only 7 percent. 

Second, of the 77 most strategic mate- 
rials required to maintain our industrial 
and military might, more than 60 are 
imported, and presently 96 percent of 
this tonnage is being carried on foreign 
flag ships. To me it is an unacceptable 
position to be so dependent on foreign 
shipping to obtain vital materials, es- 
pecially when that foreign shipping may 
not be inclined to provide consistently 
reliable service. 

Third, our merchant marine is a vital 
component of our comprehensive defense 
system. The merchant marine has always 
borne the bulk of the supply effort in 
times of national emergency, and there 
is no exception today in Vietnam. Ships 
carry 98 percent of the supplies and 
equipment for our Vietnam effort, and 
two-thirds of the men; the latest ton- 
nage figure available is 800,000 tons a 
month. It is truly a credit to our mer- 
chant marine that they are doing the job 
so well, but the strain on our fleet and 
personnel is serious. We are already tak- 
ing old Liberty ships out of mothballs 
at a cost of $500,000 per ship. We know 
from experience that we cannot rely on 
foreign ships to carry our supplies in 
Vietnam, and in spite of some adminis- 
tration voices, air transport is not the 
answer. It would take 260 of the big C-5A 
cargo planes to carry the load of a single 
ship, and air transportation would cost 
six times as much per ton-mile. 

With our merchant marine already 
strained by the necessity of supplying our 
men in Vietnam, we must ask ourselves 
whether we could adequately respond to 
another crisis in another area of the 
world. I think the answer is obvious. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
these are compelling reasons for 
strengthening our merchant marine. The 
bill now before the House would be a 
significant step in the right direction, 
by creating an independent Maritime 
Administration which would give a 
strong, coordinated voice to the maritime 
interests now spread over 22 separate 
Federal agencies. 

The administration has opposed this 
idea, and favors putting the Maritime 
Administration within the Department 
of Transportation. Experience has 
shown, however, that the maritime in- 
terests suffer whenever they have to op- 
erate within a multi-interest Depart- 
ment. In 1950, the last year the Mari- 
time Administration was independent, 
we were carrying 41.4 percent of our 
country’s exports and imports in Ameri- 
can-flag ships; today that figure is 7 
percent. 

Another reason for keeping the Mari- 
time Administration out of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation is the fact that 
Secretary Boyd is such an ardent advo- 
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cate of foreign building of U.S.-flag 
merchant ships. 

We cannot begin building our ships 
abroad unless we want to ruin our own 
shipbuilding capability. It is naive to 
think that our shipyards would ever be 
able to regain this business once it has 
gone abroad. As a matter of fact, it is 
naive to suppose that we can merely 
open the door a crack to foreign con- 
struction. Once the law was amended, we 
would have destroyed the build-at-home 
theory, and it would not be long before 
all of our ships—instead of just some of 
them—were under foreign construction. 

A shipbuilding capability is essential 
to the defense of our country. It is as 
erroneous to rely on foreign shipbuild- 
ing as it is to rely on foreign-flag ship- 
ping—for in event of some national or 
international emergency, there may be 
conflicting interests which will prove to 
be our undoing. 

How can we even think of building 
ships abroad, when our own shipbuild- 
ing industry is capable of handling our 
present needs—and when it is in a sad 
economic state precisely because we are 
not giving our shipyards the opportunity 
to build ships. 

Less than 100 vessels have been built 
in American yards during the past 6 
years. That is less than an average of 
17 vessels per year—less than one ship 
per shipyard per year. We have the ca- 
pacity; why are not we using it? What 
possible reason can there be for starving 
our own shipyards and feeding those of 
other countries? 

Yet Alan Boyd, whose salary is paid 
out of the taxes of American shipbuild- 
ing workers, among others, would like us 
to build American ships abroad. If the 
Maritime Administration were ever 
placed in the Department of Transporta- 
tion, that is exactly what we would be 
doing—building our ships abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the route 
I would ever permit our maritime policy 
to follow. That is why I support this bill, 
which I believe is vital to our national 
interest. We cannot hope to maintain our 
position of power in the world without 
a healthy merchant marine, and an 
independent maritime administration 
would provide the necessary stimulus to 
revitalize our sagging maritime position. 
I 2 my colleagues to support this bill. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ADDABBO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, as one 
of the more than 100 Congressmen who 
presented companion bills to H.R. 159, 
I particularly welcome this opportunity 
to set forth my views in support of mari- 
time independence. 

Any struggle for independence is dif- 
ficult, and the maritime industry’s strug- 
gle is no exception. 

One hundred and ninety-one years 
ago, our Nation declared its independ- 
ence from foreign domination. In many 
respects, parallels can be drawn between 
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that struggle and the current battle 
facing the maritime industry of this 
country. 

In 1776, the American patriots realized 
that this country was too big and too im- 
portant to be governed as merely part of 
a whole which eventually became the 
British Empire. The needs of Americans 
were being subjugated to the needs of 
England. 

As you all well recognize, the American 
maritime industry faces a similar situa- 
tion now. Today, in 1967, the needs of 
American shipbuilders, American ship 
operators and American seamen are be- 
ing neglected and ignored. 

The maritime industry of the United 
States is too big and too important to be 
submerged within the Department of 
Commerce or any other Government de- 
partment. Maritime needs an agency of 
its own, with its own budget. The prob- 
lems of this industry are too complex 
and diverse to be handled on a part-time 
basis—they need full-time consideration. 

Ships carry the products of American 
factories to foreign markets and return 
to this country with the raw materials 
and foreign goods which make possible 
the American standard of living. Ships 
comprise an integral link in the supply 
gna distribution phase of our economic 

e. 

In wartime, ships form an integral 
part of our national defense. Ships carry 
the soldiers and material to fight wars 
in foreign lands. Ships carry the food 
and raw materials needed by our allies 
and by our own industry and people. 

The production of ships—like any 
heavy industry—forms a vital part of our 
economic balance. Every one of the 50 
States produces at least one item and 
some produce 25 or more—which is 
needed to build a merchant ship. For 
every man employed in American ship- 
yards, a job is created for another man 
in industries supplying materials for 
shipbuilding. 

The more ships we build here at home, 
the more jobs we create throughout our 
economy; the more consumer incomes 
we create and the more tax dollars we 
generate. 

Like ripples spreading on the surface 
of a pond, the importance of maritime 
pervades our entire economic complex. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the reason 
maritime is too big and too important 
not to be given its own agency, its own 
voice, its own freedom. 

Maritime is commerce, industry, trans- 
portation, and national defense all rolled 
into one and the problems posed by these 
diverse roles can only be properly dealt 
with by a separate and independent 
agency for maritime and maritime alone. 

I urge this body to resist pressures to 
give maritime anything less than it de- 
serves—complete independent status. 
The proposed H.R. 159 is a product of 
wise and far-seeing action and I urge all 
to support its passage. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. KartH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 159. 

In all the talk about our merchant 
marine, one fact emerges very clearly— 
that the present impasse between the 
maritime industry and the administra- 
tion boils down to two essential points: 

First of all, there is disagreement 
about where we are going to build our 
merchant ships. 

Secondly, there is disagreement about 
where we are going to put the Maritime 
Administration. 

First, there is overwhelming evidence 
that the best interests of our country 
are going to be served only if we continue 
to require—as we have done, by law, for 
more than 30 years—that American-flag 
ships must be constructed in privately 
owned American shipyards. 

Our capability for merchant vessel 
construction must be kept at a high 
level—for Vietnam has taught us that 
we cannot rely on foreign-flag ships, and 
it would be equally as foolish to rely on 
foreign shipyards. 

We can not meet our defense require- 
ments if we are at the mercy of ship- 
builders in some other land—shipbuild- 
ers who might flatly refuse to build our 
commercial vessels in time of crisis—or 
shipbuilders who might put a gun at our 
heads and set blackmail prices to pro- 
duce the vessels we need in an emer- 
gency. 

Now, let us take up the important 
question of maritime independence: 

Past history indicates clearly that the 
merchant marine industry fared best 
when its destinies were in the hands of 
an independent agency—and it fared 
worst when it was submerged in another 
Department not primarily concerned 
with the well-being of the fleet. In fact, 
the bureaucrats could not care less—by 
the time they finished talking about 
trucks, buses, trains, and cars—there 
was not even time to talk about ships. 

For the first 14 years after the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 became law, 
the program was in the hands of an inde- 
pendent, bipartisan agency—and during 
this period we made some of the great- 
est maritime advances in our history. 

But maritime independence ended in 
1951—and our merchant marine went 
into a decline—in terms of the amount 
of cargo it carries and in the number 
of ships we have on the high seas. 

It must be obvious to everyone—as it 
is to me—that we are not going to get 
the maritime affairs of this country mov- 
ing in the proper direction unless and 
until we have an independent agency 
handling this important national pro- 
gram. 

This question of maritime independ- 
ence should have top priority on Capitol 
F everything else hinges on 

Once we have an independent agency, 
we can develop a proper program build 
ing enough ships, building them in Amer- 
ican yards, providing the proper kind of 
economic support for our fleet so that 
we can compete with the low-wage coun- 
tries that want to take over our com- 
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mercial shipping and our shipbuilding— 
in short, developing the kind of program 
that we need to make us a maritime 
power again. 

We have got to get moving—and moy- 
ing quickly—if we are going to survive 
as a maritime nation—and if we do not 
survive as a maritime nation, we are not 
going to survive politically or eco- 
nomically. 

All of us here know that the chips 
are down. 

For too many years, too many na- 
tional administrations have frittered 
away the hours—failing to take action 
that has been vital to our security and 
our economic growth, in terms of our 
merchant marine. 

But the time for action is here now— 
and I know we can win this fight, so that 
the American flag will fly proudly again 
on the high seas of the world. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
the crisis in the American merchant ma- 
rine fleet has been well documented. The 
United States is 14th in shipbuilding in 
the world. Our fleet of 1,090 ships is the 
fifth largest. It is badly overaged. Some 
70 percent of the ships are over 20 years 
old. We do not carry our own cargo. Only 
7.7 percent of American foreign com- 
merce moves in American ships. 

Then there is Vietnam. Our retired 
fleet was pressed into service to supply 
some 98 percent of all the supplies. About 
180 ships constitute the lifelines to the 
war. Now, look at the costs. It requires 
$500,000 apiece to bring each one of the 
ships out of mothballs. About $60 million 
will be spent not for new ships, but to 
keep old ones going. Mr. William Rand, 
president of the U.S. Lines, has described 
the results of working such ships on long 
hauls: 

In one month alone, there were some 61 
breakdowns with an average repair time of 
40 days. 


Our replacement schedule is many 
ships behind. This has been our approach 
to the demands of seapower. 

Unfortunately, the Russians have not 
been so remiss. As of January 1, 1967, its 
fieet numbers 1,422 and has largely built 
after 1950. The strength of their fleet 
continues to grow. 

We were fortunately not confronted 
with great demands in the recent Arab- 
Israel war. This is no guarantee for the 
future. “East of Aden” is rapidly becom- 
ing a vacuum of seapower, as the British 
influence in the area continues to di- 
minish 


Considering the checkered career of 
various independent maritime agencies, 
there is no justification for absolute con- 
fidence that agency independence alone 
will solve our problems. 

Yet, as a knowledgeable writer on mer- 
chant marine affairs, Miss Edith Roose- 
velt, has stated: 

The recent crisis in the Middle East has 
shown that we have little time to lose in 
restoring our nation to the status of a first- 
class maritime power. 


The idea of H.R. 159, to create an inde- 
pendent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, has been supported by some 140 
Members who have introduced similar 
legislation. I am proud to have been part 
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of this effort that has resulted in bring- 
ing this bill to the floor today. 

We do indeed have little time. I believe 
this measure will allow an independent 
maritime agency to develop and support 
a viable maritime policy. This sorely 
needed thing has so far not been forth- 
coming. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
maritime policy has become one of the 
most neglected areas of concern in this 
country since the coming of age of air 
transport. The U.S. Government, which 
should be the leader in developing new 
and responsive policies, has overlooked a 
vital commercial and military link with 
the rest of the world. 

I read recently that some shipping ex- 
perts fear the United States will lose the 
lead in developing and constructing con- 
tainership methods of maritime trans- 
port. Yet, on the other hand, foreign ex- 
perts predict that too much emphasis on 
containerization will cripple the Atlantic 
trade by idling many of the conventional 
ships. 

This area of dispute should now be re- 
ceiving close and constant study by both 
the American Government and private 
maritime interests. And, yet, within our 
Government there is no agency free from 
other transportation interests which can 
study and guide our maritime policies 
during the coming period of expansion 
and development. For this very reason, 
last year I introduced legislation to cre- 
ate an independent Maritime Adminis- 
tration with commensurate powers to 
fulfill the delicate task of guiding our 
policy in the area of maritime affairs. 

The American lead in utilizing con- 
tainerships is being threatened by foreign 
shippers as every day passes. Only yes- 
terday, the British and French Atlantic 
Container announced the inauguration 
of ship container operation between 
American east coast, French, and British 
ports. This service, in fact, begins today. 
And by next year Atlantic Container Line 
expects to have 10 ships operating be- 
tween Europe and the United States. If 
America is to maintain its position of 
leadership in containerized shipping, we 
must begin to develop and foster, at the 
Federal Government level, policies and 
programs designed to strengthen and 
support the continued expansion of con- 
tainerization. I believe that our only re- 
course is to bring into being a separate 
agency to deal with the increasingly 
technical problems facing maritime 
transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, the American mer- 
chant marine has fallen from a place of 
prominence in world shipping. The 
United States no longer holds a com- 
manding position in commercial ship- 
ping. But air transport has not relieved 
the basic fact that America’s interna- 
tional commercial standing is directly 
tied to our merchant marine. Without a 
strong and growing fleet, the maritime 
position of the United States becomes in- 
creasingly and dangerously dependent on 
foreign vessels. We should not and can- 
not depend on our goods of tomorrow be- 
ing carried by our friends of today. 

I am hopeful that creation of an in- 
dependent Maritime Administration will 
spur the National Government and the 
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maritime industries to bring the Ameri- 
can merchant marine back from the 
cellar to the top where it belongs. 

By failing to project policies aimed 
at fostering a strong merchant marine, 
we have granted a monopoly to foreign 
shippers. While we have shut our eyes 
to the plight of our maritime fleet, the 
Soviet Union, Japan, and other mari- 
time nations have emphasized efforts to 
gain supremacy in maritime commerce. 
At the end of World War II, we had a 
fieet of 5,000 merchant ships. Today we 
have 935. A continuing oversight policy 
in maritime affairs will surely further 
deplete our fleet. 

Any further decline of the American 
merchant marine will have a serious 
impact on the shipbuilding capacity of 
this country. The shipbuilding industry, 
which has suffered in the past from a 
near cessation of American ship pro- 
duction, will be revitalized by an increase 
in shipbuilding which should certainly 
follow any sincere effort to upgrade the 
American merchant marine. 

Mr: Chairman, I would hope that this 
new agency, devoted entirely to our 
maritime policies and administration, 
will spur both the Government and the 
shipping industries by revising our poli- 
cies governing the awarding of ship con- 
struction contracts, by pushing for tax 
incentives and low-interest loans for 
shipbuilders, by thoroughly reviewing 
our subsidy policies and by forcing this 
country to come to the realization that 
our deficient merchant marine ean only 
be brought back to the forefront by in- 
telligent policies, aggressive leadership, 
and effective programs. 

Mr. Chairman, a first step to this goal 
is creation of an independent agency to 
govern the Federal Government’s par- 
ticipation. We are at a critical point in 
history. Perhaps had we realized this 
deficiency after Korea, rather than now 
during Vietnam, we would not now be 
forced to bring back to service decrepit 
and discarded merchant ships to carry 
supplies to the war effort. I urge my col- 
leagues to act favorably on this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, while 
Nero fiddled, Rome burned. While we 
procrastinate, our merchant marine 
drifts toward oblivion. Now we have an 
opportunity to stem the tide, even to re- 
verse its direction. The first step toward 
accomplishing this result is to reestab- 
lish an independent Federal agency 
charged with responsibility for maritime 
affairs. This is not the first opportunity 
we have had to take action in this vital 
area, but time is running out and we must 
act now if we are to prevent virtual dis- 
appearance of the U.S.-flag fleets from 
the oceans of the world. 

H.R. 159, introduced by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Garmarz], chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, provides for reestab- 
lishing the Maritime Administration as 
an independent agency. My position on 
this subject was demonstrated in a bill 
which I introduced in January of this 
year, H.R. 3963, which was identical to 
H.R. 159. I add my support to the bill 
now before the House. 

Congress has recognized that inde- 
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pendent, quasi-judicial agencies provide 
the best method for administering eco- 
nomic and regulatory functions of the 
Federal Government. The validity of this 
premise has been amply demonstrated by 
the results, or rather the lack of results, 
in maritime affairs under administration 
by a Cabinet-level Department. The mer- 
chant marine is the only major trans- 
portation form without an independent 
agency for administration of Federal 
functions which concern it. 

There has been no dearth of proposals 
and discussions in the Congress regard- 
ing maritime matters. Perhaps public in- 
difference or unawareness of the prob- 
lems have been barriers to positive action. 
However, the public now seems more 
aware of the implications of failure to 
maintain an adequate merchant marine 
for our national purposes in foreign com- 
merce and defense. 

Had our merchant marine fared as 
well under the Marad as now constituted 
as it did from 1936 to 1950 under an in- 
dependent maritime agency, this Nation 
would not now be a fourth- or fifth-rate 
maritime power. We are fast becoming a 
“has been” among the major maritime 
nations of the world; once we were “out 
front.” 

In 1950, when the independent agency 
was abolished, U.S.-flag vessels carried 
41.5 percent of the Nation’s export and 
import cargoes; 2 years later only 22 per- 
cent; now only approximately 7 percent. 
Not only have the U.S.-flag fleets declined 
in numbers, but also in deadweight ton- 
nage, shrinking 2.7 percent from 1951 
to 1965 while the world fleet tonnage in- 
creased 156 percent. Sufficient U.S.-flag 
vessels are not available to carry the 
mandatory 50 percent of Government- 
sponsored exports of agricultural sur- 
plus commodities. Even more serious than 
the decline in size of the merchant ma- 
rine, in terms of the national interest, 
is the proportion of U.S.-flag vessels 
which are now or will shortly become 
obsolete. By 1970 almost all of our mer- 
chant fleet will be obsolete; already the 
program. for replacement of overage 
ships is nearly 100 vessels behind 
schedule. 

During the years the Maritime Ad- 
ministration has been a relatively minor 
segment of the Commerce Department, 
funds authorized by Congress for ship 
construction have not been used for that 
purpose, despite the obvious need to re- 
place outmoded vessels in the fleet. Fre- 
quently, the Department has not ap- 
proved construction when both the Con- 
gress and the Bureau of the Budget have 
approved funds. Had an independent 
maritime agency been in existence, it 
might at least have been able to fore- 
stall bloc obsolescence of the merchant 
fleet. 

The ineffectiveness of the existing or- 
ganization for administration of mari- 
time policy and programs was highlighted 
by the proposal of the Department of De- 
fense for construction of a fast deploy- 
ment logistics ship fleet to take over the 
defense activities formerly the responsi- 
bility of the merchant marine. The break- 
out of ships from the mothball fleet, 
which are not only too slow for effective 
support of Vietnam activities but also 
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extremely costly to reactivate and to 
operate and maintain, also emphasized 
inadequacies of our maritime position. 

Merchant fleets differ from other 
transportation means, with the possible 
exception of international operations of 
some airlines, as their operations are in- 
ternational in scope. In a sense the mer- 
chant marine is a policy as well as an 
economic instrument and an adjunct of 
defense. Hach of the roles of the mer- 
chant marine must be given adequate at- 
tention in determining national policy 
and administering maritime affairs. Oth- 
er leading maritime nations utilize their 
merchant marine as an instrument of 
national policy and provide strong sup- 
port for their merchant fleets. 

This Nation is now forced to ship 96 
percent of strategic materials require- 
ments by foreign flags. Of the 77 strategic 
materials necessary for the U.S. military 
and industrial complex, only 11 are ob- 
tainable within the boundaries of the 
country. All others must be obtained 
from foreign lands and transported by 
ship—the only bulk transportation avail- 
able. Nearly every State in the Union and 
practically every industry are affected 
by the condition of the merchant marine. 
Changes in the international situation 
at any time could cut off vital strategic 
material when most urgently needed if 
no U.S.-flag vessels are available for 
transport. No such adequate fleet now 
exists. 

Hearings by the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries over the 
past few years reinforce the proposition 
that the maritime position of the Nation 
will continue to deteriorate unless Fed- 
eral maritime policy is administered 
more effectively. H.R. 159 provides the 
most effective method for this purpose. 
An independent Marad will not assure 
more financing authorizations or appro- 
priations than have been made, nor will 
it cure all the ills of the maritime indus- 
try. However, based on past performance, 
continuation of the agency in a subordi- 
nate position in an executive department 
not primarily concerned with maritime 
affairs will not result in any improve- 
ment in the future. Independent agency 
status for Marad will focus greater at- 
tention on the serious condition of the 
merchant fleets and on implementation 
of national policy as set forth in existing 
legislation and its objectives of a mer- 
chant marine capable of meeting nation- 
al needs in commerce and defense. 

In a messaze preceding the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, President Roosevelt 
said: 

An American merchant. marine is one of 
our most firmly established traditions. It was, 
during the first half of our national exist- 
ence, & great and growing asset. Since then, 
it has declined in importance and value. The 
time has come to square this traditional 
ideal with effective performance. 


President Roosevelt’s statement is as 
true today as it was more than 30 years 
ago. That it is true is a measure of our 
failure to support a strong merchant ma- 
rine. We can no longer delay action to 
remedy past omissions. I am convinced 
that Federal functions in this area can 
best be provided through an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration. I 
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strongly urge prompt favorable action on 
H.R. 159, constituting the first step to- 
ward rehabilitation of our merchant ma- 
rine. World conditions are such that we 
must no longer remain in a subordinate 
position among the maritime nations of 
the world. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this time to compliment the fine 
work of the Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee and the gentleman from Maryland, 
Chairman Garmatz, in bringing this 
legislation to create an independent 
merchant marine to the floor. I am 
pleased to join as coauthor of the bill 
with my H.R. 2822. 

It has been said that the story of our 
merchant marine could be entitled “The 
Rise and Fall of the Savannah in 148 
Years.” It would be nice if we could say 
that we have truly progressed since the 
first U.S. ship Savannah sailed across 
the Atlantic to Europe in 1819. 

Instead, however, we are compelled to 
report that until this committee inter- 
vened the nuclear ship Savannah was to 
be consigned to mothballs“ after visit- 
ing only 40 ports and cruising but 130,000 
miles. Now, thanks to the wisdom and 
persistence of this committee, at least 
we can say that the Savannah remains 
an active vessel in our sadly diminished 
merchant fleet. 

In a way, the outlandish proposal to 
scuttle the Savannah is par for the 
course with today’s American maritime 
program. Labor, management, and the 
present and past administrations must 
bear their share of the responsibility for 
the current status of affairs. 

Mr, Chairman, no one knows better 
than this committee the degree of con- 
cern in the Congress, and among the 
American people, over our Nation's 
dwindling status in the shipping lanes 
of the high seas. 

I am quick to acknowledge that my 
concern with the merchant marine and 
the shipbuilding industry is somewhat 
provincial. As you may know, I represent 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
California, which contains the Mare Is- 
land Division of the San Francisco Bay 
Naval Shipyard. Out in the West we 
learned long ago that we cannot be 
healthy in public shipbuilding unless we 
are healthy in private shipbuilding. And 
to those who charge that shipbuilding 
know-how has deteriorated in the United 
States, I would say look over the nuclear 
attack submarines Stonewall Jackson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Andrew Jackson, 
Kamehameha, Woodrow Wilson, and the 
latest, Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo— 
SSBN-659—all built at Vallejo, which 
latter ship we named after my home- 
town. 

These submarines are true, precise, ac- 
curate, and durable instruments of 
American foreign policy—and in their 
quietness and capability they have no 
peer in the free world or the Communist 
world. Last month in Vallejo we launched 
the SSN Gunnard, the 14th nuclear sub 
and the 40th submarine built at Mare 
Island. 

The secret of these undersea ships, 
however, is money—$35 to $55 million 
each for the hulls and in excess of $100 
million each for Government-provided 
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equipment. I could also cite the great 
ships produced by private yards, the nu- 
clear attack carrier Enterprise and the 
nuclear frigate Bainbridge, for example. 
All of these ships are the best in the 
world and we know that they could be 
constructed in no other yards public or 
private outside the United States. 

It was my Mare Island yard during 
World War II that constructed 392 ships 
and repaired and overhauled a total of 
4,560 ships. Mare Island is also the yard 
that launched the World War I destroyer 
Ward in 16% days. 

At the insistence of my Armed Services 
Committee, Secretary Nitze announced a 
few months ago that Kaiser Industries 
would shortly complete a 5- to 7-year, 
$600 to $700 million naval ship moderni- 
zation program. Eight or nine naval 
shipyards will each achieve a 20th cen- 
tury capability, and I think my home 
yard will receive modernization in the 
order of maybe $72 million over a 5- to 
7-year period. 

Moving forward simultaneously with 
the naval shipyard improvements I hope 
will be a modern merchant program for 
which the Congress has waited well over 
2 years. Nearly every Member I know has 
a feeling that we should be moving ahead 
with a radically new maritime program. 
How are we going to do it? So much has 
been written and said by so many peo- 
ple — some of it enlightening, some con- 
fusing. 

We have had task force reports and 
Maritime Committee reports and all of 
these thoughts have been capsulated so 
many times it is difficult to expound a 
new idea to resolve the problems of build- 
ing foreign or forming an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration or up- 
grading the number of ship deliveries. 

Frankly, I believe that there is enough 
steam or nuclear propulsion in the mari- 
time industry to insist on and stimulate 
the creation of a new American maritime 
industry, of space program proportions. 
We have been thinking large but we are 
budget programed small at the Federal 
level. I do not need to tell this commit- 
tee that the Maritime Administration 
received a total support of $303 million 
for 1966, $230 million for 1967, and $305 
million is scheduled for 1968. It was an- 
nounced recently that the 1968 funds 
were up $25 million from 1967 and that 
amounts were included for 13 new ves- 
sels to join our subsidized fleet. This is 
in the budget. This kind of a replace- 
ment program begins no place, ends no 
place, and will do little to abate bloc 
obsolescence. 

For ship construction to provide for 
national defense features in the form of 
construction subsidy this year we have 
the monumental sum of $106 million and 
I am sure someone will claim that the 
$143 million included in the 1968 budget 
is excessive. Certainly these kinds of 
budgets are exactly in line with testi- 
mony given by Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara before my House Armed 
Services Committee and, of course, he 
testified before your committee. 

Five years ago his words were as fol- 
lows: 

From a purely military point of view the 
Reserve Fleet, plus vessels in service, plus 
the construction program previously out- 
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lined appear adequate to our needs. I 
do not wish to overstate the military require- 
ment thereby providing an umbrella under 
which a huge shipbuilding program for the 
Merchant Marine can be justified. 


Personally, I think Mr. McNamara is 
the best Defense Secretary we have had 
and the best in the business, but on this 
issue, along with some others, I think he 
is dead wrong. 

We all considered it rather ironic that 
after making the statement I just quoted 
the Secretary then should decide to move 
full steam ahead this year with a pro- 
gram for construction of the so-called 
fast deployment logistics ships at a cost 
of $2 billion plus. 

To quote Mr. McNamara again, in 
criticizing our domestic capability to 
ships, he said: 

Not only does it cost twice as much to 
build a ship in this country, it also takes 
twice as long. 


He said the reason is not higher labor 
costs or less skilled workers so much as 
the fact that American shipyards are— 
and I quote him again—‘generally tech- 
nically obsolete compared to those of 
northern Europe and Japan.” 

I dispute what the Secretary says, but 
if he is accurate I think he and the De- 
partment of Defense are to blame for 
compressing our American shipbuilding 
industry from a capability of better than 
1,000 ships per year at the end of World 
War II to last year’s dismal record—13 
merchant ships delivered and 16 ships 
ordered by and in American yards. 

Outside of submarines, until the re- 
lease of the nuclear-guided missile frigate 
DLGN authorized 2 years ago, the Navy 
has not lain the keel of a true capital 
ship during the last two administrations. 
This policy has allowed our skilled naval 
shipbuilding levels to degenerate at one 
point to 75,000 men while private ship- 
building levels were near 100,000 men. 

We have had in years past a true “sur- 
vival of the fittest” in American ship- 
building with the Government forcing 
companies to bid at cost and under cost 
so that they were harpooning each other 
and the naval shipyards in the compe- 
tition. We have closed two naval ship- 
yards. 

Needless to say, with rare exceptions 
there have been no contracts with profits 
fat enough for modernization programs. 
And with the Government spending 85 
percent of the shipbuilding dollars in the 
United States it is no wonder that there 
has been a severe degree of status quo 
in the industry. 

You wonder why you need an inde- 
pendent agency. I would say just look at 
the report and the bill that we enacted 
in the Congress yesterday and for all of 
the agencies outside of maritime, for 
railroads, for supersonic transport, for 
highways, a total of $1.5 billion. I say we 
need this kind of money every year in 
merchant marine development and if we 
are going to fighting with four or five 
other agencies to share a $1.5 billion 
budget I certainly do not think that the 
administration is offering us very much 
of a lure. 

It would be tragic if the Defense De- 
partment now decided to live with the 
congressional action and not to move for- 
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ward in a new high priority effort with 
a beefed- up merchant marine to meet the 
needs of defense as well as civilian ship- 
ping requirements. 

It is my understanding that Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy Robert Baldwin now 
has a study favoring a 750- to 950-ship 
program, tied into a Defense require- 
ment, on Secretary McNamara’s desk. I 
would think that this committee ought 
to have that. report because I think you 
would see some of the thinking in some 
parts of the Department of Defense 
which are looking forward to working 
with the merchant marine in develop- 
ing a joint use type of ship. 

I say if the Soviets can do it so can 
the United States—it is all a question 
of postulating a program. The United 
States with a $760 billion gross national 
product has twice the economic power of 
the Soviet Union by any measure of com- 
parison. 

California. alone with a $90 billion 
GNP is equal to France, 10 percent ahead 
of Japan, and by 1975 our State will be 
leading the United Kingdom and West 
Germany. 

Yet since 1962 the Great Society has 
built but 87 ships averaging about $100 
million in annual Federal cost, whereas 
the Soviets built 502 merchant ships dur- 
ing the period at a cost of nearly $1 bil- 
lion per year. As a result 80 percent of 
the Soviet fieet is less than 10 years old 
and 80 percent of the U.S. fleet is more 
than 20 years old. 

The Soviets carry 70 to 85 percent of 
their own commerce. The United States, 
which accounts for 25 percent of all of 
the world’s ocean commerce, carries but 
7.7 percent of that trade in her own 
American- flag bottoms. 

The Soviets employ 9,000 in oceanogra- 
phy while we employ 3,700. The Soviets 
Tast year caught 6.5 million tons of fish 
in near-American waters and also carried 
on a tremendous amount of intelligence 
simultaneously. We caught 2.3 million 
tons. 


The Soviets have gone from 1.8 million 
tons of ocean shipping in 1950 to 9.8 
million tons last year and have a pro- 
jected 15 million tons by 1970—all pur- 
suant to a massive 7-year shipbuilding 
plan Russia initiated in 1958. 

While the Soviets have presently on 
order 556 ships, the United States is 
building 48. While the Soviet fleet ex- 
panded catastrophically, the U.S. fleet 
has slumped from 22 million tons to 14 
million tons with many second-class 
ships. 

To rehabilitate our American merchant 
marine and to change the trend of our 
time is going to take more than 30 mer- 
chant ships per year to do the job—more 
than a simple “respond” program to mar- 
shal the forces of our existing merchant 
fleet. We must think big. If we wait for 
a tranquil year in the post-Vietnam era, 
it won’t happen. 

Gen. Lew Walt came back the other 
day and said we can plan to be in Viet- 
nam for 12 to 15 years. I say if we can 
afford to spend $35 billion a year, or $3 
billion a month, for Vietnam, we can 
spend $1 billion a year for a ship pro- 
gram—for an industry employing more 
than a half million men—to insure our 
world commerce in that area. 
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I have saved until the last my com- 
ments on the proposal for a new mari- 
time policy submitted recently by Secre- 
tary Boyd. To begin with, although his 
suggestion talks of 100-percent increase 
in program, it is not of space program 
proportions. As I understand it, the Pres- 
ident asked for a program that would re- 
ceive the full support of all-segments of 
industry and would allow the United 
States to recapture a substantial amount 
of her foreign commerce cartage. I say 
if they had the full support of the mari- 
time industry you wouldn’t require 5 or 
1 days of hearings on the pending legis- 
ation. 

Much like the task force recommenda- 
tion, the Boyd plan, I believe is con- 
ceived in defeat from the outset. Ac- 
cording to Ed Hood’s latest shipbuilders 
report, Japan last year completed 6.4 
million tons—46.1 percent of the world’s 
new ships; West Germany, 1.1 million 
tons—8.2 percent; Sweden, 1.1 million 
tons—8 percent; Great Britain, 1 million 
tons—7.5 percent; Italy, one-half mil- 
lion tons—3.7 percent; and the United 
States ranked 13th with 191,000 tons— 
1.3 percent. 

In other words, last year Japan com- 
pleted more total tonnage than the 
United States completed during the 
whole of World War II. 

To state it in another way, while the 
total export and import ocean cargo of 
the United States escalated from 64 mil- 
lion tons in 1936 to 404 million tons last 
year, the United States share of this car- 
go in U.S. bottoms slipped from 29.7 per- 
cent to 7.2 percent. 

In other words, while our commerce 
has expanded nearly 700 percent, our 
ship capability has remained static. As a 
practical matter, under existing law over 
the past 20 years, 1,229 ships totaling 35 
million tons have been built by Ameri- 
can companies in foreign yards. Where 
does Secretary Boyd think Japan gets her 
orders for 6 million tons? 

I say the purpose in establishing a De- 
partment of Transportation was to stim- 
ulate all industries as required, not to 
checkmate our ocean commerce by ex- 
plaining that a particular offer is the 
last. one and that there is a breaking 
point where the interests of the public 
ee industry necessarily sep- 
arate. 

I am one who believes firmly that the 
interests of our American shipping in- 
dustry and the public and our national 
defense have much more in common 
than Secretary Boyd would have us be- 
lieve. Far better it would be to have a 
Secretary who would, in fact, do what the 
President has asked—postulate a multi- 
billion-dollar shipbuilding program over 
a 5-year period to tie into a sea science, 
fishing, and oceanography, and then let 
the Congress decide whether the pro- 
gram is larger than the American public 
will sustain and support. 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate my 
full support of a new, modern maritime 
agency. I must say again, however, that 
even this agency would not satisfy the 
aspirations of the 100-plus coauthors of 
this legislation unless we move forward 
with administration support on a simple 
space age, space-budgeted, 5-year mari- 
time construction program. 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 159, which 
establishes an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration to implement 
our national maritime policy and to 
regulate and develop our merchant 
marine fleet. 

The existing status of our merchant 
marine is appalling. Our own merchant 
fleet carries only 8 percent of our foreign 
trade. The merchant ships flying the 
American flag are old and decrepit and 
the situation is worsening rather than 
improving. It is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to take firm, immediate action to 
halt this decline and to move toward 
a strong effort to rebuild our fleet. 

I cosponsored this legislation because 
of my longstanding belief in the philos- 
ophy of “more trade, less aid.” We can- 
not expect to buy friends throughout the 
world. Our hope of ultimate success with 
our friends in foreign nations must 
necessarily lie with international trade 
and economic competition. 

To this end, we must rely on improved 
transportation of our goods to foreign 
markets. Improved commercial ex- 
changes between the nations of the 
earth cannot but result in improved eco- 
nomic, cultural, and diplomatic relations 
between them. 

In addition, our position as the riehest 
nation in the world gives us a unique op- 
portunity and, I might add, responsibility 
to assist in raising the standard of living 
in the underdeveloped countries. Starv- 
ing, illiterate peoples are ripe for ex- 
ploitation by unscrupulous leaders who 
would take advantage of their power for 
their own gain at the expense of de- 
priving their citizens of a full opportunity 
for an improved way of life. 

Our declining merchant fleet is not 
in the position to help develop the inter- 
national trade that will be required. 
However, the opportunity is there and 
the Soviet Union and its satellites are 
working to take over. These countries 
are winning, too, but not in competition 
with us. It is our default that is giving 
them superiority in this arena. 

An independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, interested in the develop- 
ment of our fleet could do a great deal 
toward strengthening our position. And, 
the Congress, by establishing such an 
agency would be indicating its support 
and approval for a reshaping of our mar- 
itime policies. 

I believe the Federal Maritime Admin- 
istration should begin immediately to 
expand our merchant marine fleet. I be- 
lieve the modernization of our fleet is an 
absolute necessity. We must begin to 
build the most technically advanced mer- 
chant ships feasible to prepare ourselves 
for the very important international 
trade and commerce requirements of the 
future as well as to assist in the ex- 
ploration of the resources of the sea 
which will become increasingly impor- 
tant in coming years. 

I want to point out also that the 
merchant fleet is a necessary adjunct to 
to any Navy. The logistic requirements 
of the war in Vietnam have demonstrated 
how ill prepared our own fleet is for sup- 
port of our military effort. We have been 
forced to bring 25-year-old ships out of 
mothballs to support our men in Viet- 
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nam. The Soviets do not have the same 
problem. They have long recognized the 
importance of a strong merchant fleet 
and Russia has, in the past decade, sur- 
passed this country as an oceangoing 
power. 

Not only does Russia have more ships 
with more tonnage, but the Soviet fleet is 
vastly more modern and capable than 
ours. The Soviet improvements have be- 
come obvious to all of us through its fish- 
ing fieet which is the most technological- 
ly developed in the world and which has 
been attacking traditional American 
fishing grounds for over a year; leaving 
in its wake a trail of depleted fishing 
areas and a burden on the American fish- 
ing fleet which may take many years to 
overcome. The growth of the Soviet 
merchant marine is not as visible as its 
fishing fleet but is at least as great and 
could have far more disastrous con- 
sequences for the free nations of the 
world. 

Additional emphasis on the growth of 
our merchant fleet through the creation 
of an independent agency can do much to 
halt the decline of our fleet and can im- 
prove our position throughout the world. 
For that reason I hope this body will 
overwhelmingly support the establish- 
ment of this needed agency. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill to create an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration is a backward 
step. The committee report on the bill 
clearly states that that administration is 
firmly opposed on the sensible grounds 
that maritime matters should be under 
the Department of Transportation. It is 
unlikely that the bill is going anywhere. 
Even if this House is temporarily per- 
suaded to pass it, I doubt that the Senate 
will do likewise, and I am certain that 
the President will veto it. 

The House still has authorization and 
appropriation bills to be passed. We are 
trying to work our way through the maze 
of conflicting proposals on budget cuts 
and fiscal programs. Why add to the 
confusion and controversy? Let us get 
on with the important business of the 
House which cannot be postponed. 

This issue is old hat. We have been 
through all this before. When the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
reported the bill creating the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, we made our 
case why the Maritime Administration 
should be in the new Department. We 
lost the teller vote on that issue. We 
accepted the loss of the agency from the 
Department of Transportation in order 
to get that Department running and to 
start it working on the host of trans- 
portation policy issues confronting the 
Nation. 

But the sponsors of this bill today are 
not convinced. They are proceeding 
under the mistaken notion that they can 
somehow squeeze more out of this so- 
ciety if they have their own little mari- 
time agency, if recommendations for 
maritime funds can be made separate 
and apart from all other transportation 
budget matters, and if they can produce 
grandiose plans for future subsidies 
without reference to any other programs. 
Perhaps they will be happy if they just 
get a bill passed in one House and can 
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report to all hands that progress has 
been made. 

An independent maritime agency is 
not progress. It is second-class citizen- 
ship. Without a Cabinet head, the needs 
of the merchant marine will have no 
high-level spokesman with ready access 
to the President. Standing apart from 
the great Department of Transportation, 
maritime policies will be more isolated, 
not in tune with new technological ad- 
vances, not coordinated with other im- 
portant transportation policies and pro- 
grams. An isolated agency is more likely 
to be a prisoner of the maritime indus- 
try than a strong voice in Government. 

The shipping industry of this country 
needs to be revitalized. New techniques, 
new methods, new incentives, sustained 
Government support, are required. We 
need to take several bold steps forward, 
not one step backward, as this bill pro- 
poses. 

So I say to my colleagues, let us not 
have another exercise in futility. Let us 
vote down this bill and wait for a bill 
or reorganization plan which puts the 
Federal Maritime Administration where 
it belongs—in the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
with so many of my colleagues in this 
House in expressing wholehearted sup- 
port for H.R. 159. 

The fact that more than 100 bills for 
maritime independence were introduced 
this session speaks well for the prospects 
of this legislation when it reaches a vote 
today. Even more than that, I think this 
is a manifestation of just how deeply we 
in Congress feel about the fact that our 
merchant fleet has been allowed to go 
into a decline—and how strongly we all 
believe that only by granting this Fed- 
eral agency complete autonomous status 
can we ever hope to regain our merchant 
marine vigor. 

This great concern over the condition 
of the American merchant marine is cer- 
tainly valid. During the past 17 years— 
in the period that the Maritime Admin- 
istration has been in the Department of 
Commerce—our Government has al- 
lowed two-thirds of our fleet to become 
obsolescent. 

In addition, the American-flag fleet 
has been abused and neglected, so that 
today it carries not even the inadequate 
8-percent figure we have been led to be- 
lieve, but less than 7 percent of our for- 
eign waterborne commerce. Federal laws 
designed to correct this situation have 
simply not been adhered to. 

This has been due in great measure to 
the manner in which the laws have been 
administered—or, more precisely, mal- 
administered—by the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies charged with the 
responsibility for their implementation. 

Neglect on the part of these Federal 
departments and agencies has resulted 
in the gradual deterioration of our fleet, 
which today has fallen to sixth place 
among the maritime nations of the 
world. 

In addition to the withholding of car- 
goes, other Federal programs, such as 
the subsidy program of the Maritime 
Administration have been maladmin- 
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istered. Our maritime program receives 
far less of the tax dollar than either the 
aviation industry or the highway build- 
ing program. Yet this subsidy program 
has been singled out—almost alone 
among the many subsidy programs—and 
has been subjected to violent attack as 
being wasteful. 

It has been recognized for many dec- 
ades that the strength of a nation’s 
maritime industry can be directly cor- 
related with the economic strength of 
the country itself. It is evident that the 
United States is very weak in this area. 
A powerful economic machine that does 
not have the transportation facilities for 
distribution is most surely subject to 
ultimate disaster. 

It is with this in mind that we call 
today for an independent maritime 
agency to deal with the problems of the 
industry as only a separate agency can. 
These are the times that will determine 
the future international strength and 
position of our country, and failure to 
provide for a strong and capable mer- 
chant marine can only weaken this posi- 
tion. 

We must pass H.R. 159 and get our 
merchant marine moving back on the 
road to strength and security. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 159 creating an independent 
Maritime Administration as one of the 
surest ways to solve our maritime 
problems. 

Ever since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the lot of the American merchant 
marine has been one of feast and famine. 
Today, we find ourselves virtually at the 
bottom of the heap among the maritime 
nations. There are many reasons why 
this is so, but I believe the key reason 
is that the Maritime Administration has 
been virtually voiceless for far too long. 

Certainly an independent Maritime 
Administration will give its full atten- 
tion to maritime problems. As it now 
exists, the Maritime Administration is 
buried in the Department of Commerce 
where it must compete with the many 
other functions administered by this De- 
partment. Furthermore, transfer of the 
Maritime Administration to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, as proposed ear- 
lier this year by the administration, 
would simply be once again relegating 
the maritime interest. 

That is the reason why I became one 
of the many cosponsors of legislation to 
create a separate Maritime Administra- 
tion and that is why I rise today to re- 
cord my support of the legislation before 
us. 


An independent agency will have a di- 
rect line to Congress. In the House, we 
have already tried to make it easier for 
this agency to operate by approving the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, the bill on annual maritime 
authorization. This means that this con- 
gressional committee, which bears such 
an enormous responsibility for the mari- 
time program, will also have something 
to say about the money for that program. 

An independent agency, working with 
a Congress that is prepared to move in 
the proper direction, can do a lot to get 
us moving again. An independent agency 
can devise a program for ship construc- 
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tion and ship operation that will insure 
that we have a new, fast, and efficient 
fleet that can compete with the other 
maritime powers. 

In 1936, Congress recognized the mari- 
time needs of the United States, and in 
the Merchant Marine Act of that year, 
created a maritime agency with inde- 
pendent status. This independent agency 
planned the development of the Victory 
and Liberty ships which served as work- 
horses of wartime ocean transport and 
which today comprise the major portion 
of our National Defense Reserve Fleet. 

Planning by this independent agency 
made possible the large-scale mobiliza- 
tion of our shipyards and training of 
shipbuilding manpower to meet our war- 
time needs—planning that was so effec- 
tive that our shipyards were able to pro- 
duce thousands of new vessels within a 
few years. 

After the war, when peacetime re- 
turned, this independent maritime 
agency was destroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, right now we have less 
than 1,000 privately owned merchant 
ships to serve our commercial and de- 
fense needs. More than 80 percent of 
these ships are well over 20 years of age. 
This shocking neglect of our merchant 
fleet by the Federal Government has re- 
duced the United States from first to 
sixth place among maritime nations. I 
hold that it is time for us to move with 
speed and with decisive action to correct 
this past neglect. I believe that an inde- 
pendent Maritime Administration, as- 
sisted by a Congress committed to im- 
proving our maritime posture, will pro- 
vide the leverage we need to get the job 
done. 

I urge passage of this bill and wish to 
personally commend the gentleman from 
Maryland, Chairman Garmatz, and the 
other members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, for tak- 
ing the lead in support of this legisla- 
tion. I further commend the committee 
for their call to action, by requiring the 
Maritime Board to submit to Congress 
within 1 year, a report surveying the cur- 
rent condition of the American merchant 
marine and need for further legislation. 
It is this kind of positive congressional 
support that is needed to get to the heart 
of our maritime problems. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I join today with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries in sup- 
port of this bill. I introduced a similar 
measure, since I haye been deeply con- 
cerned with the future of the merchant 
marine. It seems to me that no nation 
can long remain either a strong nation 
or an international power, or maintain 
a viable economy if it does not provide 
strength in its maritime affairs. 

Since the beginning of history, mari- 
time development has been the measure 
of national vitality. Nations who have 
lost this vitality soon find themselves 
with economic and international difficul- 
ties. 

If the United States is forced to pur- 
chase all ships abroad or ship in foreign 
bottoms, we eventually will become a 
satellite of others. The independence 
given the Federal Maritime Administra- 
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tion is essential and I congratulate the 
committee for presenting this bill today. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard 1967 described as the year of de- 
cision for our Nation’s merchant marine. 
If this is true—and I believe it is—then 
the decision we make in this body today 
on H.R. 159, to establish an independent 
Maritime Administration, will have more 
than ordinary significance. 

A favorable vote on this measure will 
set us on the road toward the develop- 
ment of a reasonable national program 
and the investment of reasonable sums 
of money in the rebuilding and revitaliz- 
ing of our merchant fleet. Thus we will 
be taking a long-delayed step toward re- 
gaining our position as a major maritime 
power. 

We are all well aware of the downhill 
course which we have been following in 
recent years. I am sure this entire body 
is well versed in the sorry statistics of 
what has happened to our merchant 
fleet: 

At the end of World War II, we had 
a merchant fleet of some 5,000 ships; 
today we have 900. 

At the end of World War II, American- 
flag shipping carried 40 percent of our 
seaborne export-import cargoes; today 
our ships carry only about 7 percent of 
that cargo. 

At the end of World War II, our mer- 
chant fleet provided jobs for 80,000 sail- 
ors; today these jobs have shrunk to 
only about 40,000. 

At the end of World War II, we stood 
No. 1 among the nations of the world 
in shipping, and No. 1 in shipbuilding; 
today we are a poor sixth in shipping, 
and 16th in shipbuilding. 

I think this decline of our merchant 
marine has been directly attributable to 
the fact that the executive department 
has failed to implement the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. Budgetary expedi- 
encies, rather than national need, have 
been allowed to dominate our maritime 
programs. Administration of maritime 
policy, which once rested in the hands 
of an independent and autonomous 
agency, has been downgraded over the 
years by incorporation of the Maritime 
Administration in the Department of 
Commerce. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, it was neces- 
sary to mount a major effort to keep 
maritime out of the newly created De- 
partment of Transportation. There are 
those who still cling to this idea of put- 
ting maritime into DOT, although if we 
did, this industry would be overshad- 
owed, both in budget and in emphasis, 
by other modes of transportation. 

This pending bill, Mr. Chairman, will 
reconstitute the Maritime Administra- 
tion as an independent agency. Passage 
of this bipartisan legislation is the only 
way we can win this struggle to restore 
this vital industry to its proper position 
of size, strength, and prestige. 

H.R. 159 has the overwhelming sup- 
port of maritime management and labor. 
It has the backing of a significant major- 
ity in this body. And I am sure it has 
the backing of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people, who realize that our mili- 
tary security, our economy and our in- 
ternational prestige all depend on a vi- 
able merchant marine. 
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On enacting this legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, we will be writing a new chap- 
ter in our continuing dedication to the 
building of a better merchant marine. 
And we will be making our contribution 
to a stronger, more productive, America. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, as one 
of the more than 100 Members who co- 
sponsored the pending legislation, I am 
pleased to rise now in support of its 
passage. 

We need an independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration to make it possible for our 
maritime industry to grow and expand 
at a rate equal to our ever-expanding 
international trade. 

At the present time, this is not the 
case. While the volume of American trade 
steadily increases each year, the amount 
of that trade carried in American-flag 
ships is steadily declining. In 1965, 
American-flag ships carried only about 
7.7 percent of total American foreign 
trade, and that percentage has now 
dropped to around 7 percent. 

The American-flag merchant fleet 
simply is not keeping pace with the 
growth of our international trade, and 
as a result we are losing cargoes each 
year to our foreign competitors. In view 
of this steady and increasing decline, 
where will American-flag shipping stand 
against foreign competition by 1970? 
Where will it be by 1980? 

By 1980, it is estimated that American 
foreign trade will have doubled in vol- 
ume over its current rate. In other words, 
just to keep pace with this tremendous 
trade growth—just to keep American- 
flag cargo carriage at its current level 
of 7 percent—the cargo capacity of the 
American-flag fleet will have to be 
doubled. 

Merely to keep pace, then, we will have 
to add about 1,000 new ships to our mer- 
chant fleet by 1980—to say nothing of 
replacing the old ships, How can we 
think of achieving that goal when we 
are building—at most—only 13 new ships 
a year? 

For too long, Mr. Speaker, we have 
frittered away our vital maritime re- 
sources. We have cut back maritime 
budgets here on this Hill, or else the 
administration has failed to utilize the 
funds which we have appropriated, and 
so we do not get the new ships which we 
need. 

We must reestablish an independent 
Maritime Administration to meet our 
current shipping and shipbuilding needs. 
An independent agency is the only one 
that would be able to plan for the large- 
scale development that is required to re- 
build our declining shipyard industry and 
to add the numbers of ships to our mer- 
chant fleet which we must have to keep 
pace with expanding commercial and 
defense needs. 

An independent Maritime Administra- 
tion would assure that American mari- 
time industry workers—seamen and 
shipbuilders—receive recognition by their 
Government of the important contribu- 
tion they make to our economy. An 
independent agency will assure that 
American shipping and shipbuilding ac- 
tivities are not penalized in their com- 
petition with foreign operators and 
shipyards. An independent Maritime 
Administration will assure that the 
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American maritime industry will not be 
sacrificed by bureaucrats who seek some 
illusory savings by building ships abroad, 
or by using foreign-flag vessels. 

Only with this legislation—H.R. 159— 
will we have the planning our Nation 
needs for maritime development and the 
protection of our maritime industry 
against foreign competition. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I consider 
the bill now before us, H.R. 159, one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
we have considered in years. It is un- 
fortunate that, after deciding by a better 
than 2-to-1 vote, that the problem of our 
merchant marine was too grave to be 
lost in the maze of the new Department 
of Transportation, Congress adjourned 
last year before it could act on a similar 
bill to establish this vitally needed inde- 
pendent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

I agree with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries [Mr. Garmatz] that 
it is now even more necessary that we 
enact this legislation, as the number of 
privately owned ships operating under 
the American flag continues to decrease 
and the problems of merchant marine 
tonnage replacement grow ever greater. 

To emphasize my long-standing sym- 
pathy with the widespread concern over 
the serious crisis facing American ship- 
ping and the crucial need for strong, 
affirmative action to meet the require- 
ments of our defense as well as our com- 
merce, I was among the 104 Members of 
the House who introduced bills this year 
to achieve the goal sought by the meas- 
ure we are here considering. 

We cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of our having a sound, construc- 
tive maritime program enacted without 
delay. In 1953 we had 2,332 active ships, 
but of the 965 privately owned vessels in 
the US. fleet today, 682, or about 70 per- 
cent, are 20 years old or older. 

Indeed, the national disgrace of the 
grossly inadequate attention given to our 
decline as a maritime nation is further 
stressed by the fact that the United 
States today ranks fifth in merchant 
fleet tonnage and 14th in shipbuilding. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union has made a 
startling advance in transforming itself 
from a minor maritime power to the 
point where this year it stands sixth in 
total tonnage but has 1,360 merchant 
vessels compared to our 965, despite our 
reactivating reserve fleet ships for Viet- 
nam service. 

Not only that, but since 1962, Russia 
has built 502 merchant ships to our 87. 
Last year, Russia spent approximately $1 
billion on shipbuilding; this country 
spent some $106 million. Eighty percent 
pom a Soviet fleet is less than 10 years 
old. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I am especially 
aware that unless our shipbuilding effort 
is greatly increased, our defense com- 
mitments throughout the world will be 
in jeopardy. It is very regrettable that 
the Government departments recorded 
with respect to H.R. 159 oppose the cre- 
ation of this independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration, which seems so essential to 
salvage American merchant shipping. 
However, I cannot help but believe that 
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the President will concur in the over- 
whelming desire of the Congress and all 
segments of the shipping industry that 
we are on the right course. After the 
immediate problems appear to be re- 
solved, it well may be appropriate for a 
well-organized and functioning Maritime 
Administration eventually to be drawn 
into the Department of Transportation. 

Right now, however, just as we have 
an independent agency spearheading our 
travel in space, so should we have the 
concentrated, unimpeded guidance and 
development of our travel on the high 
seas as afforded by an independent Mari- 
time Administration. It was Edward M. 
Hood, president of the Shipbuilders 
Council of America, who observed re- 
cently before the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Department that the Russians 
achieved their aim of surpassing the 
United States by giving their shipbuild- 
ing program “priorities equivalent to or 
surpassing their outer space program.” 
Mr. Hood continued: 

If one were to assess maritime develop- 
ments of recent years, the phenominal 
growth of Russia’s fleet would take top 
honors as the most notable achievement. 
And, if one were to designate the greatest 
maritime calamity of the same period, the 
dubious award would have to go to the 
United States. 


Certainly, this condition cannot be 
allowed to continue. Earlier this year, the 
Congress enacted the so-called Marad 
authorization bill—H.R. 158—to afford 
the same kind of needed congressional 
specialized attention given to Defense 
and other agencies in the matter of au- 
thorizing programs and appropriations. 
This was the first big step toward our 
making sure that the needed augmented 
maritime program is implemented. En- 
actment of the bill before us, H.R. 159, 
will really put us on the road toward 
modernization and expansion of the 
American merchant fleet. Among other 
things, it is especially worthy of note that 
it will provide a survey report by the new 
Maritime Board 1 year hence to guide 
the President and the Congress on what 
further must be done to help the United 
States to compete with Russia and the 
other maritime powers. 

I hope, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
this bill will be overwhelmingly passed. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 159. This 
bill would create an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration. It is an im- 
portant first step in the slow rebuilding 
process that we must undertake if this 
country is to have a merchant marine 
and a maritime industry that can meet 
our defense commitments and carry our 
goods to all the ports of the world. 

For far too long, the maritime industry 
has been the stepchild of the Democratic 
administration. Its plight has gone un- 
noticed. Its problems have gone unsolved. 
Faced with this increasingly desperate 
situation, the House Republican policy 
committee has issued a series of state- 
ments that have helped to focus atten- 
tion on the need to revitalize and mod- 
ernize our merchant marine and ship- 
building industry. 

I would like to include at this point 
in the Recorp the three Republican policy 
committee statements that deal with the 
maritime problem and the need for an 
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independent Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration. I also would like to include an 
article and an editorial that reflect the 
favorable response that these statements 
have received. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON 
THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


America is facing a crisis of major propor- 
tions with respect to its vital Merchant Ma- 
rine. At the close of World War II, this coun- 
try had a Merchant Marine fleet of over 3,500 
vessels. By 1951 there were 1,955 active U.S. 
flag ships. Today there are only 1,000, in- 
cluding those reactivated for the Viet Nam 
War, and most of these are over 20 years old 
and near the end of their economic life, 

The United States has dropped to 12th 
place among the world’s major ship-building 
nations. Russia, on the other hand, has risen 
from 12th to 7th place as a maritime nation 
and is presently building an even larger mer- 
chant marine which she intends, by her own 
admission, to utilize as an instrument of 
foreign policy. 

On January 1, 1966 the United States had 
only 45 ships under construction. And Pres- 
ident Johnson’s budget for fiscal 1967 pro- 
vides only $85 million for our Merchant Ma- 
rine ship construction. This represents a cut 
of $47 million from appropriations for the 
current year. It would permit construction 
of a maximum of 13 new ships. It is both 
significant and tragic that the Administra- 
tion’s total maritime budget for 1967 set a 
7-year low. Although the 1965 State of the 
Union Message promised “a new policy for 
our merchant marine,” nothing has ma- 
terialized and the bickering and confusion 
among the various governmental agencies 
continues and grows. 

By contrast, Russia boasts a merchant fleet 
of almost 1,500 vessels. Most are new and 
efficient ships built since 1950. Soviet orders 
for new ships rose from 225 in 1962 to 673 in 
1964. Moreover, the Soviet Union is utilizing 
its satellites, and the Free World at a sub- 
stantial cost in hard currency, for its mer- 
chant fleet expansion. For example, East 
German shipyards are scheduled to supply 
399 merchant vessels. The Polish yards are 
working on Soviet orders for timber carriers 
and tankers. 

The inadequacy of America’s shipbuilding 
program is further highlighted by the fact 
that Japan has 199 merchant ships under 
construction, Great Britain 184 vessels, West 
Germany 176, and Sweden 44. 

At the same time that our shipbuilding 
effort is lagging and our World War II re- 
serve fleet is growing older and more dilapi- 
dated, the expanding war in Viet Nam is 
putting the United States merchant fleet 
under tremendous pressure, Tonnage volume 
to Viet Nam has leaped from 300,000 tons 
per month to 800,000 tons per month. Almost 
470 ships are now under direct operational 
control of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service and most of these are engaged in 
the sea lift to Viet Nam. Moreover, because 
U.S. ships were not available, MSTS had to 
look to foreign flag vessels for help. 

Much of the present problem is attribut- 
able to the fact that several years ago Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara decided that he 
could reduce the role of ships in the defense 
picture. According to McNamara, air trans- 
port could be substituted as a primary mili- 
tary supply vehicle. Now, just 4 years after 
this disastrous management decision, 2 out 
of every 3 soldiers in Viet Nam had to be 
transported by ships and, as of January of 
this year, 98 percent of the supplies and 
cargo for the war went in by ship. The fact 
that it would take 260 of the C5A planes to 
carry the load of a single ship, and air 
transportation, if utilized, would cost 5 or 
6 times as much per ton mile, further drama- 
tizes our need for and dependency upon 
ships. 

At the same time that shipping presents a 
grave problem for us, both Communist and 
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Free World ships continue to carry goods to 
and from North Viet Nam. In 1965 there were 
199 Free World ship arrivals in North Viet 
Nam. Of this figure, 107 involved ships flying 
the flags of NATO countries. We know from 
our own experience that shipping, and the 
cargo that it brings to Viet Nam is an all- 
important factor in the prosecution of the 
war. Supply problems have hampered our 
effort. By the same token, Communist and 
Free World ships have supplied much of the 
goods and military supplies that have made 
it possible for the North Vietnamese to con- 
tinue the war. Certainly, at a minimum, the 
penalties and restrictions imposed upon 
ships that engage in Cuban trade should be 
imposed upon those who trade with North 
Viet Nam. 

The Merchant Marine shipbuilding effort 
in this country must be increased. Unless 
this is done, our defense commitments 
throughout the world will be in jeopardy. 
Indeed, our national survival may depend 
upon the shipping that should be under 
construction but which the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration has scuttled. We de- 
mand that steps be taken to correct this 
disastrous situation. If the present trend 
continues, this country that once boasted 
the greatest merchant fleet in the world, 
will be left on history’s shore waiting for 
ships that never come in. 


REPUBLICAN Polier COMMITTEE WARNS OF 
MAJOR Crisis IN AMERICAN MARITIME IN- 
DUSTRY 


Due to neglect, confusion and a general 
inability to meet the mounting problem, the 
Johnson-Humphrey Administration has per- 
mitted the American Maritime Industry to 
drift into a major crisis. 

Today, the United States has fewer pri- 
vately owned seagoing merchant ships than 
in 1936. The percentage of United States 
flagships in the world’s merchant fleet is 
one-half of what it was three decades ago. 
The percentage of American goods moving 
overseas on American ships is now the low- 
est in modern history. The United States has 
dropped to fifth among the nations in the 
size of our active merchant fleet and pres- 
ently ranks fourteenth in shipbuilding. This 
national disgrace is heightened by the fact 
that 70% of our ships are twenty years or 
older and will be due for layup within the 
next five years. 

More than two years have passed since the 
State of the Union Message in 1965 when 
the President promised “...a new policy 
for our merchant marine.” To date, that 
promise remains unfilled. Moreover, in re- 
cent testimony, the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation noted that he “would not seek (the 
President’s) concurrence in the new pro- 
gram until I could assure him that it had 
general support within the maritime field— 
However, I must now report that we do not 
have the kind of agreement which will make 
such a program a reality.” Thus, rather than 
decision, we have experienced indecision. In 
place of action, there has been near paralysis 
in federal leadership. While we are in a con- 
tinued state of decline, the other maritime 
nations of the world have been building up 
their merchant fleets. Last year marked the 
third successive annual record for world 
merchant shipping launched. 

The seriousness of this situation is graph- 
ically reflected by comparing the American 
maritime industry with that of Soviet Rus- 
sia. “A 1966 Survey of Russian Merchant 
Shipping” prepared by the University of 
Washington, discloses that: 

“In 1963 the Russians constructed 115 
slips while America launched 31. Between 
1959 and 1963 the American fleet increased 
by 20 fewer ships than the Russians produced 
in the single year 1963. Moreover, the amount 
of American seaborne commerce carried in 
American ships has declined from an already 
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low of 11 per cent in 1960 to around 7 per 
cent today. The Russians, in contrast, have 
increased the amount of freight carried in 
their own bottoms from 33 per cent in 1955 
and 45 per cent in 1962 to around 85 per cent 
in 1965.” 

There are indications that this country’s 
sea transportation forces have been stretched 
to the limit to support the massive military 
operations in Vietnam. In order to meet our 
obligations there, a large number of old ships 
have been pulled out of the mothball fleet. 
These vessels, from 20 to 27 years old, have 
had a breakdown rate more than double the 
privately owned commercial fleet under char- 
ter for Vietnam service. Although faced with 
these dismal statistics, the Administration 
now proposes to modernize more of our aging 
reserve fleet while only increasing the new 
merchant ship construction in American 
yards from 13 to 15 ships a year, 

Last year, the Administration attempted 
to transfer the Maritime Administration into 
the new Department of Transportation. Un- 
der Republican Leadership, this move was de- 
feated and a plan was advanced that would 
establish an independent Maritime Admin- 
istration, The proposed transfer would have 
done little more than shift the maritime 
problem to a new department. There was no 
sense of urgency or a call for a redirection of 
effort. Rather than meeting and solving the 
problems of the maritime industry, they 
would have been swept under a bureaucratic 
rug. 

In this session of Congress, the Johnson- 
Humphrey Administration is continuing to 
display a dangerous disregard for the very 
serious problems of our maritime industry. 
The present situation has been described by 
the Journal of Commerce as follows: 

“It is one thing to attempt enticing the 
shipping industry into the new Department 
of Transportation with vague promises of a 
totally new policy. It is quite another to dis- 
play by current actions a curious indiffer- 
ence to the problems of merchant shipping 
and to indicate—when discussing the sub- 
ject at all—not what ought to be done, but 
what the administration is unwilling to do 
or keep on doing.” 

In addition to its failure to develop a 
meaningful maritime policy, the Johnson- 
Humphrey Administration has undercut, if 
not scrapped, the forward-looking ship re- 
placement program that was implemented 
during the Eisenhower Administration. At 
that time, it was clearly apparent that unless 
@ program of this type was carried forward, 
the United States would face, in the foresee- 
able future, a maritime crisis of major pro- 
portions. The Administration’s abandonment 
of the Eisenhower program has triggered just 
such a crisis, Its current indecisiveness and 
failure to mount anything more than a mini- 
mal program, have escalated the crisis to a 
point where it is bordering on a national 
catastrophe. 

This Country needs and must have a mod- 
ern merchant marine, We must revitalize and 
modernize our shipbuilding industry if the 
demands of the future are to be met. The 
need to develop a reasonable and defensible 
maritime program presents a challenge and 
an opportunity. 1967 is a year of decision for 
the American Maritime Industry. Unless our 
shipbuilding effort is increased our defense 
commitments throughout the world will be 
in jeopardy. Indeed, our national survival 
may depend upon the shipping that should 
now be under construction but which the 
Johnson-Humphrey Administration has 
scuttled. 


House REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE URGES 
THE CREATION OF AN INDEPENDENT FEDERAL 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION—H.R. 159 
The House Republican Policy Committee 

supports H.R. 159. This Bill would create an 

independent federal Maritime Administra- 
tion which would be headed by a federal 
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Maritime Administrator. All of the present 
duties of the Secretary of Commerce under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 would be 
transferred and vested in the Administrator 
and the 3-Member Board. In the 89th Con- 
gress and again at the outset of the 90th 
Congress, the Republican Leadership and the 
House Republican Policy Committee warned 
of a major crisis in the Maritime industry 
and urged that steps be taken to correct 
what could become a disastrous situation. 
The enactment of H.R. 159 would be an im- 
portant first step in revitalizing our Mari- 
time industry and restoring this country to 
its former position among the Maritime na- 
tions. 

In February 1962, the then Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations, Vice Admiral John Syl- 
vester, stated: 

“The strategic importance of ocean trans- 
portation in wartime dictates that the 
United States must have under its control 
sufficient active merchant type shipping to 
promptly meet our emergency sealift re- 
quirements. 

“The slow rate of progress made in the re- 
placement of aging vessels has left us with 
a largely obsolescent Merchant Marine. Or- 
derly shipbuilding programs and replace- 
ment programs should be instituted without 
further delay.” 

On September 28, 1967, Admiral Thomas 
H. Moorer, Chief of Naval Operations, warned 
that the swift expansion of Soviet naval 
power poses a “challenge to our free use of 
the seas (that) is here for all to see.” 

The Johnson-Humphrey Administration 
has not met this challenge. The President's 
promise in 1965 of a “new policy for our 


Merchant Marine” has not been fulfilled.. 


There has been indecision rather than ac- 
tion. As a result, the percentage of U.S. flag- 
ships in the world’s merchant fleet is one- 
half of what it was three decades ago. The 
percentage of American goods moving over- 
seas on American ships is at an all-time low. 
In 1966, the United States put only 13 new 
ships into service. The Soviets took delivery 
of 62 ships in the last six months of 1966 
alone, Some 80% of the Soviet fleet is less 
than 10 years old while nearly 70% of the 
United States fleet is more than 20 years 
old. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 159, an in- 
dependent federal Maritime Administration 
with a Maritime Administrator at its head 
would be created. A Maritime Board com- 
posed of 3 Members would be established 
within the Administration. The federal Mari- 
time Administrator would be the Chairman 
of the Board. All functions, powers and duties 
of the Secretary of Commerce and of the 
Offices and officers of the Department of 
Commerce under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 would be transferred to or vested in 
the Administrator. H.R. 159 also requires that 
the Maritime Board submit to the President 
and to the Congress within one year after 
enactment, a report surveying the condition 
of the Merchant Marine, evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of existing law and making ap- 
propriate recommendations. 

It is unfortunate that the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration is opposed to H.R. 159. 
Action must be taken to reverse the down- 
ward trend of recent years. The creation of 
an independent federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration is a logical first step. It would break 
the present stalemate. It would underscore 
the importance of our Maritime industry. It 
would place Congress on record as being in 
favor of a Merchant Marine that can meet 
our defense commitments and once again 
carry the American flag to all the world ports 
of trade. 

Once an independent Maritime Adminis- 
tration is established, the Maritime indus- 
try would cease to be a political football that 
is kicked from Department to Department. 
Moreover, the new Maritime Administration 
would have an opportunity to prepare a 
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report which would contain long-range solu- 
tions to the many problems besetting the 
Maritime industry. In its recommendations, 
it could propose a course of action that would 
provide this country with a modern Mer- 
chant Marine and a revitalized and mod- 
ernized shipbuilding industry. 

A reasonable and forward-looking Mari- 
time program must be developed. The 
neglect, confusion and inactivity of recent 
years must be ended. The Republican spon- 
sored and supported bill, H.R, 159, was re- 
ported from Committee on August 31, 1967. 
It was given a rule on September 27, 1967. 
It should be scheduled for Floor action with- 
out further delay. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
May 19, 1967] 
THE FEEBLE U.S, MERCHANT FLEET 

The House Republican Policy Committee 
ominously reports on the American merchant 
marine: 

“Today the United States has fewer pri- 
vately owned seagoing merchant ships than 
in 1936.” (Incredible!) 

“The percentage of American goods mov- 
ing overseas on American ships is one half 
what it was three decades ago.“ (Shameful!) 

“The United States has dropped to fifth 
among the nations in size of active merchant 
fleets and presently ranks 14th in shipbuild- 
ing.” (Frightening!) 

The neglect of the American merchant 
fleet is at the same time the neglect of an 
essential arm of national defense. While the 
airlift to Vietnam has been justifiably 
praised, 98 percent of the supplies carried 
there are borne by sea, in vessels four-fifths 
of which are more than 20 years old. 

At the time our merchant fleet more and 
more takes on the silhouette of a bunch of 
tubs, Soviet Russia's commercial carriers 
vastly increase in number and quality. Her 
shipyards, and those of her satellites, are 
operating near capacity. 

From 1950 to 1966, the Soviet fleet grew 
from 432 ships of 1.8 million deadweight tons 
to 1422 ships of 10.4 million tons, 

Our fleet shrank from 1900 ships of 22 mil- 
lion tons to fewer than 1100 of 14.8 million 
tons. 

America, whose proud Clippers roamed the 
trade routes everywhere, now can move only 
seven percent of its world commerce in its 
own ships, 

But the U.S. is not left bobbing in the 
wake of only the Russians. Other nations 
are gaining too, Last year another annual 
record was set in world merchant ship 
launchings. 

Labor, capital and government must team 
to restore the American flag to world ports 
of trade. The House Republicans have their 
teeth in a sound issue. They must not let 
it go. 

{From the Journal of Commerce, Oct. 12, 

1967] 

GOP Backs INDEPENDENT SHIP AGENCY— 
HoUsE POLICY Group SAYS ADMINISTRATION 
Hasn't MET CHALLENGE 

(By Robert F. Morison) 

WASHINGTON, October 11—House Repub- 
licans today formally endorsed legislation to 
establish an independent maritime promo- 
tional agency, labeling it a step that “must 
be taken to reverse the downtrend of recent 
years.” 

In a partisan statement from the House 
Republican Policy Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Rep. John J. Rhodes (Ariz.), 
the present Democratic administration, 
which opposes an independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration, was accused of not meeting the 
“challenge” of the decline of U.S. merchant 
fleet and the rise of the Russian and Soviet 
Bloc maritime effort. 
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FURTHER DECLINES 

President Johnson’s January, 1965, prom- 
ise of a “new policy for our merchant marine” 
has not been fulfilled and there has been 
“indecision rather than action” since then 
with the result that U.S. flag ships have 
steadily declined and are carrying less each 
year of total foreign trade. 

Accompanying Rep. Rhodes at a brief news 
conference was Rep. Gerald R. Ford (Mich.), 
House Minority Leader, who has been the key 
GOP leader in converting the shipping prob- 
lem into a partisan issue. 

Rep. Ford reported that there was no 
indication yet that the House Democratic 
leadership will schedule the legislation (HR 
159) for establishment of an independent 
Maritime Administration for consideration. 
(The bill died in the last Congress when the 
House leadership failed to schedule it for 
debate, in part, presumably in deference to 
the Senate's disinterest and the administra- 
tion’s opposition.) 

Rep. Rhodes said the U.S. decline in mer- 
chant shipbuilding in this country was “not 
good for the economy or the defense posi- 
tion.” 

Neither Rep. Rhodes nor Rep. Ford dis- 
cussed how their party’s economy battle with 
President Johnson squared with their par- 
tisan concern for a new and more costly 
maritime program, including sizable increases 
in subsidized ship construction. 

Some GOP members have argued that the 
merchant marine is intimately tied to the 
defense effort and as such enjoys, or should 
enjoy, a higher priority among spending 
programs, 

READY FOR ACTION 

The independent MA bill was cleared by 
the House Rules Committee Sept. 27 and 
“should be scheduled for floor action with- 
out further delay,” the GOP policy com- 
mittee said. 

The administration, with reluctance, has 
already accepted this year a congressional 
authorization process for future maritime 
programs, but has stood firm for ultimate in- 
clusion of MA in the Department of Trans- 
portation, 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
today contemplating the establishment 
of the Maritime Administration as an 
independent agency in the executive 
branch, I am speaking today in defense 
of such an independent maritime agency 
because I believe that Maritime Admin- 
istration has far too long been incor- 
porated in an organizational framework 
whose prime consideration lay elsewhere 
than with the state of the American 
merchant marine. This organizational 
subservience has been in some ways a 
factor ir. the declining lot of the Ameri- 
can marine capacity. Yet subservience is 
hardly our goal in this matter, despite 
the appropriateness on the surface of in- 
corporation within the Department of 
Transportation. An independent Mari- 
time Administrat: on is, I feel, the organi- 
zational form most likely to develop the 
single-minded purpose and flexibility 
which is going to be necessary if we de- 
sire to see the situation we bemoan today 
improve tomorrow. The American mer- 
chant marine has been neglected, and as 
certainly as it has been neglected, it 
must be rejuvenated and brought back 
to life. 

I am sure you are all familiar with the 
present plight of the merchant marine. 
The decline of our tonnage capacity at 
the time that the tonnage of the fleets 
of the rest of the world has greatly ex- 
panded is familiar to all. The decline of 
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the maritime industry is dangerous to our 
military posture in a time of national 
crisis and represents a real threat to our 
economic security. A brief look at the 
record will justify my statement: 

Twenty years ago the United States 
had a merchant marine fleet of 5,000 
ships, American-built, American-owned, 
American-manned. Today there are only 
about 900 of these U.S.-flag vessels, 

Twenty years ago American-fiag ship- 
ping carried 40 percent of our seaborne 
export-import cargoes. Today, foreign- 
flag vessels carry about 93 percent of 
that cargo. 

Twenty years ago some 80,000 sailors 
were able to find jobs on American-flag 
vessels. Today, those jobs have shrunk 
to less than 50,000. 

Twenty years ago the United States 
ranked first in merchant shipping. To- 
day we are sixth. 

Twenty years ago we were the world’s 
leader in shipbuilding. Today we are 16th. 

In Japan today, it takes 2½ months 
to build a ship according to the 
assembly-line methods they have de- 
veloped, from the laying of the keel to 
the launching. In another 2½ months 
the ship is delivered to the buyer. To 
construct giant tankers such as the 
Japanese are now building in less than 
half a year is a fantastic accomplish- 
ment. This was certainly an eye-opening 
experience for me when I visited Japan 
last spring, and forcefully brought home 
the necessity for upgrading our ship- 
building technology to insure our future 
ability to compete in the world market. 

I am not saying that an independent 
agency, simply by its creation, will guar- 
antee the building of a strong merchant 
marine. What I am saying is that the 
Department of Commerce has not de- 
voted single-minded purpose and energy 
to the development of a first-class 
merchant marine. I have seen nothing 
to indicate the Department of Trans- 
portation would do any better. The 
Secretary of Transportation himself is 
a man with no maritime experience 
whatsoever. 

I am aware that a share of the 
shortcoming is—as in all things 
budgetary. This restraint will be felt by 
an independent Maritime Administra- 
tion. I am not, however, impressed with 
the argument that this restraint will 
have the same debilitating effects upon 
an independent Maritime Administra- 
tion which could present and implement 
a well-constructed program effectively 
as it would were this function absorbed 
in the Cabinet-level Department of 
Transportation. 

I strongly feel that an independent 
Maritime Administration is the best 
organizational form for incorporating 
the singlemindedness of purpose and 
flexibility necessary for the development 
of a meaningful program of ship con- 
struction, cargo preference, and oper- 
ating assistance, so that we can get back 
up there as a world maritime nation 
again. 

One of my constituents put the matter 
pithily, but well, when he wrote: 


We are proud of our Ship of State and 
in order to keep it so we had better be 
concerned about the state of our ships. 
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The establishment of the Maritime 
Administration as an independent 
agency in the executive branch would 
be the first major step in the task of 
rebuilding our merchant marine so that 
we can reestablish the United States as 
a major power on the seven seas. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express my support for the bill pending 
before us, H.R. 159, which will create an 
independent Federal Maritime Admin- 
istration to look after the sagging for- 
tunes of our American merchant fleet. 

The purpose of this bill is to get our 
maritime operations and policymaking 
out of any larger agency where its in- 
terests must compete with those of a 
‘multitude of diverse operations, and it 
has been necessitated by the startling 
loss of American maritime supremacy 
over the past two decades, This shocking 
decline can be well illustrated with sta- 
tistics, Mr. Chairman. I point to the fact 
that American- flag ships are today car- 
rying only some 8 percent of our import 
and export cargoes; at the end of World 
War II the figure was 40 percent. In the 
same period we have witnessed a decline 
of our merchant fleet from 5,000 active 
ships to 900 today, a downward trend 
that is made even more alarming by the 
t e of 70 to 80 percent of this 

t. 

Where at the end of World War I the 
United States was the No. 1 maritime 
power, we have now slipped to sixth in 
gross tonnage, and there is no indication 
that we will not drop further with our 
planning calling for only 13 to 15 new 
ships a year out of our shipyards. Sig- 
nificantly, Russia has been consistently 
and determinedly expanding its mari- 
time activities, and we are advised that 
the U.S.S.R. does not hesitate to devote 
up to 5 percent of its national budget on 
shipping and shipbuilding. Whereas they 
had only 500 merchant ships, with a 
gross tonnage of 1.5 million, in 1953, the 
Inauguration of Soviet crash programs 
has increased these totals by 1966 to 
1,437 ships, with 7,290,000 gross regis- 
tered tons. Russian ships are plying all 
sealanes in the world today and usurping 
markets that once were ours, When we 
consider the strategic value of this dra- 
matically expanded trade to Soviet eco- 
nomic aspirations, it is time we take heed 
and form a concerted national policy to 
regain our lost supremacy. The U.S. 
shipbuilding program is 100 vessels be- 
hind schedule at present, and we must 
compare the 386 ships built for the U.S. 
flag since 1947 with the 581 ships which 
Russia had under construction or on 
order as of May 1966 alone. 

America’s decline in this intense 
worldwide competition may well be the 
result of many interlocking and com- 
plex factors, Mr. Chairman, but we 
cannot blink the fact that our interna- 
tional decline has followed directly and 
consecutively on the abolition of the in- 
dependent U.S. Maritime Commission in 
1950. This five-man body was created by 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to im- 
plement an expressed congressional 
policy of maintaining a strong competi- 
tive American-built fleet of U.S.-flag 
ships. It is no wonder when we observe 
the picture of our decline to sixth in 
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gross tonnage and 14th in worldwide 
shipbuilding that those who are most 
familiar with our maritime preeminence 
view the creation of an independent 
agency as the best hope for reversing this 
recent trend. Though the present admin- 
istration has been promising to send up 
to Congress a new maritime policy since 
January of 1965, we are still awaiting 
suck a development, and it appears now 
that nothing will be done unless Con- 
gress takes the lead. An independent 
Maritime Administration, staffed hope- 
fully with experts familiar with and con- 
cerned over the importance of maritime 
power, is a hopeful first step that it ap- 
pears we must now take. 

We must reckon a vigorous and com- 
petitive merchant fleet as having sig- 
nificance not only in maintaining a 
strong position in world commerce, but 
for its vital role as an adjunct of our 
naval strength, and not least as a sym- 
bol of our world leadership. To allow the 
present trend to continue is to ensure 
that in the future our maritime situa- 
tion may be beyond recovery. Valuable 
shipbuilding skills will be lost through 
declining employment in shipyards, and 
skilled seagoing personnel will not be 
available for future contingencies for the 
same reason. We already have some 100 
foreign ships under charter to the MSTS 
in the Far East, and an increasing num- 
ber of U.S. ships are being manned by 
foreign nationals. The president of the 
American Maritime Association, Mr. 
Archibald King, head of Isthmian Lines, 
has recently warned that without a mas- 
sive and immediate shipbuilding pro- 
gram, American lines will have to build 
replacement vessels abroad just to stay 
afloat. 

The administration’s answers do not 
appear adequate. Along with the decline 
in the annual budget request for mari- 
time activities, we have been confronted 
with proposals to build U.S.-flag ships in 
foreign shipyards; to rehabilitate 250 
presently inactive vessels, at great cost to 
the taxpayer, only to be returned to the 
reserve fleet; to provide Government sup- 
port for construction of only 15 new ships 
a year instead of the 30 to 40 annual 
minimum we should be aiming for. Time 
is running out on us, Mr. Chairman. The 
process of design, construction, and de- 
livery of new ships can continue 5 years 
and upwards, and any further delay in 
revitalizing our maritime program may 
be disastrous. Even now, with the neces- 
sity of pressing reserve ships into action 
for the conveyance of material to South- 
east Asia, we are finding them largely 
overage, and in many cases beyond eco- 
nomical repair. American ships have 
broken down at sea, long and costly de- 
lays have resulted from obsolescence, 
and it is doubtful that we could begin to 
meet our needs if another similar emer- 
gency situation were to arise anywhere 
in the world. With the Russian merchant 
marine capability rapidly approaching 
2,000 ships to fill the vacuum left by our 
decline, with countries like Greece and 
Japan accelerating their shipbuilding 
activities, there is ample evidence of the 
fruitful trade available to those who are 
preparing to take advantage of it. In ad- 
dition, those who can remember our great 
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convoys during World War II will readily 
acknowledge the importance of the mer- 
chant marine as a fourth arm of our 
military capability, and I am convinced 
that if we fail to take this into considera- 
tion, we are faced with future problems 
of great magnitude. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1966 I was one of 
those who advocated keeping the Mari- 
time Administration out of the new De- 
partment of Transportation, not- be- 
cause of a lack of trust in such an agency, 
but because of the urgency of immediate 
and sharp focus on the critical condition 
of our merchant fleet. Iam today voting 
also to remove the Maritime Administra- 
tion from the Department of Commerce 
with the hope that as an independent 
agency, it will carry more weight in the 
high counsels of the administration and 
will be able to muster the support to re- 
verse the loss of our international pre- 
eminence in maritime activities. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in this first, but 
crucial, step. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, today I 
rise in support of H.R. 159, as amended. 
This bill, if enacted, will create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration not under any other department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment, nor under the authority of the 
head of any department, agency, or in- 
strumentality. I believe that the need for 
enactment of this legislation is most im- 
portant, if once again the United States 
is to have a thriving merchant marine. 
A step toward reinstating our maritime 
industry to its proper role as a “first- 
class citizen” would be the creation of 
an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration as provided for in this bill. 
Therefore, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of again expressing my support of 
H.R. 159, because I am one of the spon- 
sors of this proposal, my bill being H.R. 
6837. 

On March 8, 1967, I introduced H.R. 
6837, to amend title II of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, to create an inde- 
pendent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes. While the 
bill before us today, H.R. 159, is the com- 
mittee bill, it contains the principal ob- 
gia functions and structures of my 

ill. 

H.R. 159, which is cited as the Federal 
Maritime Act of 1967, provides for the 
establishment of the Administration to 
be headed by a Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Within this Administration there 
would be established a Maritime Board 
composed of three members, one of 
whom would be the Federal Maritime 
Administrator who would act as Chair- 
man of the Board. 

On July 17, 1967, it was my privilege 
to submit a statement to the Merchant 
Maritime Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in 
support of my bill. During the course of 
my statement, I mentioned that statis- 
tics have shown that the 10 major free 
world maritime powers carry between 30 
and 50 percent of their own national 
trade, while the United States carries less 
than 8 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question in 
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my mind but that our balance of pay- 
ments would be greatly improved if 
American foreign trade was carried in 
American ships manned by American 
crews, instead of transported by foreign- 
flag vessels. In my statement I brought 
out that— 

Each time a ship engaged in foreign trade 
sails into an American port, several compli- 
cated transactions take place in the ocean 
transportation account of our balance of 
payments. Depending on whether the ship is 
carrying export or import cargo, dollars in 
payment for goods and services flow into 
the United States and abroad, 

If exports are carried in American ships 
manned by American crews, there is no 
question but that the balance of payments is 
improved as far as the United States is con- 
cerned. Just as obviously, if the goods are 
carried on foreign flag vessels, manned by 
foreign crews, our balance of payments is 
further eroded. 

Because more and more of these ships have 
been of foreign registry, the outflow of dol- 
lars and gold has increased. That is why, 
since 1959, there has been a chronic deficit 
in the ocean transportation account. This, in 
turn, contributes to the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments, as a whole, 


Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of H.R. 
159, enabling all of the functions, pow- 
ers, and duties of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and other offices and officers of 
the Department of Commerce under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and other 
laws and provisions of law enumerated 
in the bill, to be transferred and vested 
in the Administrator and in the Mari- 
time Board as specifically provided for 
in the bill before us. No other American 
industry competes so directly with for- 
eign-flag competitors as does the mari- 
time industry. Therefore, let us recog- 
nize independence for the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, which, I am convinced, will 
provide the most efficient and effective 
implementation of our national mari- 
time policy as intended in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, there 
could not be a more opportune moment 
for the House to consider the establish- 
ment of an independent Federal Mari- 
time Administration. In recent months 
some of the issues involved have been 
brought to the attention of Congress in 
a fashion that paves the way for con- 
sideration of the bill before us now. 

I refer to the recent Department of 
Defense Appropriation and the House- 
passed amendment to prohibit the use 
of funds in 1968 for the construction of 
any naval vessel in a foreign shipyard. 

In the debate on this amendment the 
sad state of the U.S. shipping industry 
and our increasing dependence on for- 
eign shipyards to meet American needs 
was clearly stated. And the House showed 
its feeling by twice expressing strong ob- 
jection to this trend of events. 

The issue before us today is much 
more compelling. The plain fact is that 
on the seas, the United States is not just 
second rate, we are in sixth place, and 
still declining. The figures tell the point 
graphically. After World War II the U.S. 
merchant fleet consisted of over 5,000 
ships. Today there are only 900 privately 
owned ships flying our flag. In 1936 when 
the Merchant Marine Act was passed we 
were carrying approximately 30 percent 
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of our foreign waterborne commerce. 
Today 92 percent of our trade to foreign 
countries is carried on foreign ships. 

Why is this a precarious position for 
a country of our size in today’s world? 

The first danger is to our system of 
national defense. Our merchant marine 
fleet has rightly been called the fourth 
arm of national defense. At a time when 
peace is tied intrinsically to a balance of 
power our merchant fleet is the Achilles’ 
heel of national defense. 

In debate on the Defense appropria- 
tion bill, the House recognized the dan- 
ger of our dependence on a foreign ship- 
yard for critical parts of American ves- 
sels. Surely it is much more significant 
that over 90 percent of our foreign water- 
borne trade is dependent on foreign 
ships. 

A second significance of the present 
situation is its impact on foreign trade. 
The operation of trade routes is critical 
to the establishment of markets and ex- 
change patterns. It is naive to blithely 
depend on the charter ships from other 
nations, while ignoring the importance 
of our own lack of capacity. A secure for- 
eign trade cannot be maintained on such 
a foundation. 

For example, our present policy is di- 
rectly contributing to our balance-of- 
payments deficit. Money now going to 
pay foreign concerns and crews makes 
up a significant part of our dollar 
drain—a loss we can do something 
about. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
stated that we must have a merchant 
fleet sufficient to carry our domestic 
waterborne commerce and a “substan- 
tial portion” of our waterborne foreign 
commerce. Quite obviously this policy 
has not been maintained. 

But this does point up the key to a 
solution of the problems of today’s mer- 
chant marine. We need a comprehensive 
program and a comprehensive exami- 
nation of the problems. A look at the 
steady decline of our fleet is obvious 
proof that direction within the Commerce 
Department simply cannot provide the 
guidance that is urgently required. 

The administration would have us 
transfer the control to the Department 
of Transportation but this is not a solu- 
tion. The same administration problems 
would still exist; the merchant marine 
would be buried under a superstructure 
where it cannot effectively make its voice 
heard. Only as an independent body will 
it be able to have the scope and concen- 
tration necessary to rescue our merchant 
marine from a spiraling decline. 

I urge my colleagues to recognize that 
a much greater problem exists in the 
drastic decline of our merchant marine. 
The clear solution is the passage of H.R. 
159 and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Merchant Marine Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read the substitute 
committee amendment as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Federal Maritime 
Act of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. Section 201(a) of title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 201. (a)(1) There is hereby es- 
tablished an agency to be known as the 
Federal Maritime Administration (hereafter 
in this subsection referred to as the ‘Admin- 
istration’), which shall be an independent 
agency not under any other department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Government, or under the au- 
thority of the head of any such department, 
agency, or instrumentality. 

“(2) There shall be at the head of the Ad- 
ministration a Federal Maritime Administra- 
tor (hereafter in this subsection referred to 
as the ‘Administrator’), who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, for a term 
of four years, except that the term of the Ad- 
ministrator first appointed shall expire on 
June 30, 1969. Each Administrator appoint- 
ed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only 
for the unexpired term of his predecessor. 
Upon expiration of his term of office, each 
Administrator shall continue to serve until 
his successor shall have been appointed and 
shall have qualified. The Administrator shall 
be compensated at the rate provided for 
level III of the Executive Schedule. 

“(3) Except to the extent transferred to 
the Maritime Board by section 3(a) of the 
Federal Maritime Act of 1967, all functions, 
powers, and duties of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and other offices and officers of the 
Department of Commerce under this Act and 
under the following laws and provisions of 
law are hereby transferred to and vested in 
the Administrator: 

“(A) The Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (41 
Stat. 988; 46 U.S.C, 861 et seq.). 

“(B) The Merchant Marine Act, 1928 (45 
Stat. 689; 46 U.S.C. 891 et seq.). 

“(C) The Shipping Act, 1916 (39 Stat. 728; 
46 U.S.C. 801 et seq.). 

“(D) The Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 41; 50 U.S.C. App. 1735 et 


seq.). 

“(E) The Maritime Academy Act of 1958 
(72 Stat. 622; 46 U.S.C. 1381 et seq.). 

“(F) The Act of June 12, 1940 (54 Stat. 
346; 46 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.). 

“(G) The United States Fishing Fleet Im- 
provement Act (74 Stat. 212; 46 U.S.C. 1401 
et seq.). 

“(H) The Act of September 14, 1961 (75 
Stat. 514; 46 U.S.C. 1126b-1). 

“(I) The Act of July 24, 1956, ch. 671 
(70 Stat. 605; 46 U.S.C, 249 et seq.). 

“(J) The Act of August 9, 1954 (68 Stat. 
675; 50 U.S.C, 196 et seq.). 

“(K) Section 500 of the Transportation 
Act, 1920 (41 Stat. 499; 49 U.S.C. 142). 

“(L) Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950 
(64 Stat. 1273; 46 U.S.C. 1111 note). 

“(M) Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1961 
(75 Stat. 840; 46 U.S.C. 1111 note). 

“(N) Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1949 
(63 Stat. 1069; 46 U.S.C. 1111 note). 

“(4) There shall be in the Administration 
a Deputy Maritime Administrator who shall 
be appointed by the Administrator and who 
shall perform such duties as the Adminis- 
trator shall prescribe. The Deputy Maritime 
Administrator shall be Acting Administrator 
during the absence or disability of the Ad- 
ministrator, except that the Deputy Mari- 
time Administrator shall at no time sit as a 
member or acting member of the Maritime 
Board.” 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Federal Maritime Administration 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Administration”) a Maritime Board (here- 
after in this Act referred to as the Board“). 
There are hereby transferred to the Board— 

(1) all functions, powers, and duties of 
the Federal Maritime Board transferred to it 
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under sections 105 (1), (2), and (3) of Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 21 of 1950 (64 
Stat. 1274; 46 U.S.C. 1111 note) and subse- 
quently vested in the Secretary of Commerce 
by section 202 (b) of Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 7 of 1961 (75 Stat. 842; 46 U.S.C. 
1111 note), and 

(2) all functions, powers, and duties of the 
Secretary of Commerce and the other offices 
and officers of the Department of Commerce 
under the following provisions of law: 

(A) Title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (52 Stat. 969; 46 U.S.C. 1271 et seq.). 

(B) The first proviso of the second para- 
graph under the heading “Maritime Activ- 
ities” in title I of the Department of Com- 
merce and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1958 (71 Stat. 73; 46 U.S.C. 1177a), to the 
extent it relates to operating-differential sub- 
sidies. 

(C) The matter appearing under the sub- 
heading “Vessel Operations Revolving Fund” 
in chapter VIII of the Third Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951 (65 Stat. 59; 46 U.S.C. 
1241a), to the extent it relates to the vessel 
operations revolving fund. 

(D) The paragraph entitled “Federal Ship 
Mortgage Insurance Fund”, under the head- 
ing “Maritime Activities” in title I of the 
Department of Commerce and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act, 1959 (72 Stat. 231; 46 
U.S.C. 1280). 

(E) Section 206 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (49 Stat. 1987; 46 U.S.C. 1116). 

(F) Sections 210 and 211 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936 (49 Stat. 1989; 46 U.S.C, 
1120 and 1121) and the first sentence of sec- 
tion 12 of the Shipping Act, 1916 (39 Stat. 
732; 46 U.S.C. 811). 

(G) Section 215 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (52 Stat. 954; 46 U.S.C. 1125). 

(H) Sections 5, 7, 9, and 10 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920 (41 Stat. 990, 991, and 
992; 46 U.S.C. 864, 866, 868, and 869), and sec- 
tion 203 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1928 
(45 Stat, 690; 46 U.S.C. 891c). 

(I) Section 5 of the Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 43; 50 U.S.C. App. 1738). 

(J) Sections 9, 37, and 41 of the Shipping 
Act, 1916 (39 Stat. 730; 46 U.S.C. 808, 835, 
and 839). 

(K) Subsection O of section 30 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920 (46 U.S.C. 967). 

(b) ‘The Board shall be composed of three 
members as follows: The Federal Maritime 
Administrator (hereafter in this Act referred 
to as the Administrator“), who shall be 
Chairman of the Board, and two additional 
members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Not more than two members of the Board 
shall be from the same political party. The 
two additional Board members appointed by 
the President shall— 

(1) be appointed for terms of four years; 
except that the terms of the members first 
appointed shall expire as follows: one on 
June 30, 1970, and one on June 30, 1971; and 

(2) be compensated at the rate provided 
for level IV of the Executive Schedule. 

Each member appointed to fill a vacany 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of his predecessor. Upon expiration of 
his term of office, each member shall con- 
tinue to serve until his successor shall have 
been appointed and shall have qualified. No 
appointed member shall engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. 

(e) A vacancy in the Board shall be filled 
in the same manner as in the case of the 
original appointment. One vacancy in the 
Board shall not impair the power of the re- 
maining two members to exercise the author- 
ity of the Board. Any two members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and the con 


(d) (1) The Board may, by published or- 
der or rule, delegate to the Administrator, 
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any Officer or office within the Administra- 
tion, an individual member of the Board, a 
hearing examiner, or an employee or an em- 
ployee board, any function of the Board in- 
cluding any function with respect to hearing, 
determining, ordering, certifying, reporting, 
or otherwise acting as to any work, business, 
or matter. 

(2) With respect to the delegation of any 
function under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, the Board shall retain a discretionary 
right to review any action taken pursuant to 
such delegated function, upon its own initi- 
ative or upon petition of a party to or an 
intervenor in such action, within such time 
and in such manner as the Board shall by 
rule prescribe. The vote of one member of 
the Board shall be sufficient to bring any 
such action before the Board for review. 

(3) Should the Board decline to review 
any action taken pursuant to any function 
delegated pursuant to paragraph (1), or 
should no review be sought within the time 
stated in the rules promulgated by the Board, 
then the action taken shall for all purposes, 
including appeal or review thereof, be deemed 
to be the action of the Board. 

Sec. 4. Decisions of the Board made pur- 
suant to the exercise of functions, powers, 
and duties vested in it shall be administra- 
tively final, and appeals as authorized by law 
shall be taken directly to the courts. 

Sec. 5. With respect to any function, power, 
or duty which is transferred from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to the Board by section 
3{a), the Board shall have the same func- 
tions, powers, and duties as the Secretary 
of Commerce had under sections 208 and 214 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1988 and 1991; 46 U.S.C. 1118 and 1124), with 
respect to such transferred function, power, 
or duty before its transfer. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of the last sentence 
of section 201(b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (46 US. C. 1111(b)), shall apply 
with respect to the Administrator, members 
of the Board and all officers and employees of 
the Administration. The first two sentences 
of section 201(b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1111(b)) are repealed: 

Sec. 7. The Administrator and members of 
the Board shall be appointed with due re- 
gard to their fitness for the efficient dis- 
charge of the powers and duties vested in 
them and may be removed by the President 
only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office. 

Sec. 8. So much of the personnel, property, 
and records employed, used, held, available, 
or to be made available, in connection with 
the functions transferred to the Administra- 
tor and to the Board by the provisions of 
this Act, as the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget determines necessary, shall be 
transferred to the Administration, or to the 
Board, as the case may be. 

Sec. 9. Part II of Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 21 of 1950, and part II and section 
30300) of Reorganization Plan Numbered 7 
of 1961, are repealed. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act or any of the 
amendments made by this Act shall be 
deemed to affect (1) the Federal Maritime 
Commission established by part I of Reor- 
ganization Plan Numbered 7 of 1961, or (2) 
any of the functions of such Commission. 

Sec. 11. Within one year after enactment 
of this Act, the Board shall submit to the 
President and to the a report sur- 
veying the current condition of the American 
merchant marine and evaluating this current 
condition against the criteria set forth in 
title I of the Merchant Marine Act, 1986. The 
report shall include among other matters an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of existing 
maritime legislation and programs imple- 
menting such legislation, and shall contain 
appropriate recommendations for such fur- 
ther legislation or programs as the Board 
deems necessary with particular emphasis 
upon fostering the development of those 
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shipping services of the American merchant 
marine which do not receive construction 
differen#ial subsidy or operating differential 
subsidy under titles V and VI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1986 (49 Stat. 1985; 46 
U.S.C. 1101 et seq.). 

Sec. 12. This Act, and the amendments 
made by this Act, shall take effect on the 
oo day after the date of enactment of 


Mr. GARMATZ (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee substitute amend- 
ment be considered as read and printed 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to ask one or two questions. Does 
this bill have vigorovs opposition from 
the administration, from the White 
House or any part af the administration? 

Mr. GARMATZ. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing me whether I expect any opposition? 

Mr. GROSS. Does it have vigorous op- 
position? What is the nature of the op- 
position? Is the administration opposed 
to Aa bill? 

r. GARMATZ. It is opposed only by 
the Secretary of Transportation, Mr. 
Boyd. So far as the White House is con- 
cerned, I personally have no information. 

Mr. GROSS. What I am trying to get 
at is this: What position would we find 
ourselves in in voting on this bill and 
being confronted with a veto? Is that 
likely or unlikely? 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is a question I 
cannot answer. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any word? Is this bill veto-proof? 

Mr. GARMATZ. On that I cannot as- 
sure the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee substitute amendment. 

The committee substitute amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Price of 
Illinois) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Dappakrio, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(ELR. 159) to amend title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to create an 
independent Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 931, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 326, nays 44, not voting 62, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 316] 
YEAS—326 
Abbitt Edwards,La. McDade 
Abernethy Ellberg McDonald, 
Adair Esch Mich. 
Adams Eshleman McEwen 
Addabbo Farbstem Macdonald, 
Anderson, Ul. Feighan Mass. 
Anderson, Fino MacGregor 
Tenn. Flood 
Andrews, Ala. Flynt 
Ford, Gerald R. Marsh 
N. Dak. Ford, in 
Annunzio William D. Mathias, Calif 
Arends Mathias, Md. 
Ashbrook Frelinghuysen 
Ashmore Priedel Meeds 
Ayres Fulton, Pa. Meskill 
Baring Fuqua Michel 
Barrett Galifiana! Miller, Calif. 
Bates Gallagher Miller, Ohio 
Battin Gardner Mills 
Belcher Garmatz Minish 
Bell Gathings Mink 
Bennett Gettys Minshall 
Berry Giaimo Mize 
Betts Gibbons Monagan 
Biester Gilbert Moore 
Blackburn Gonzalez Morgan 
Blanton Goodling Morris, N. Mex. 
Blatnik Gray Morse, 
Boland Green, Oreg. Morton 
Bow Green, Pa. Mosher 
Brasco Griffiths Murphy, II 
Brotzman Gross Murphy, N.Y. 
Brown, Grover Myers 
Brown, Mich. Gubser Natcher 
Brown, Gurney Nelsen 
Broyhill, N.C. Hagan Nichols 
Broyhill, Va. Haley Nix 
Buchanan Hall O'Hara, 
Burke, Fla Halleck O'Hara, Mich. 
B 3 Halpern O’Konski 
Burton, Calif. Hammer- O'Neal, Ga. 
Burton, Utah schmidt O'Neill, Mass. 
Bush Hanley Ottinger 
Byrne, Pa. Hanna Passman 
Byrnes, Wis. Hansen, Idaho Patten 
Cahill Hansen, Wash. Pelly 
Carey Harrison Pepper 
Carter Harsha Perkins 
Cederberg Hathaway Philbin 
Celler Hawkins Pike 
Chamberlain Heckler, Mass. Pirnie 
Clancy Helstoski Poage 
Clark Henderson Poff 
Clausen, Hicks Pollock 
Don H. Horton Pool 
Del Hosmer Price, Il. 
Cleveland Howard Price, Tex. 
Cohelan Hull Pryor 
Collier Hungate Pucinski 
Colmer Hunt Quie 
Conable Hutchinson Quill 
Conte Ichord Railsback 
Corbett. Joelson 
Corman Johnson, Calif. Reid, 
Cowger Johnson, Pa. Reifel 
Cunningham Jones, Ala. Reinecke 
Curtis Jones, N.C. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Daddario Karsten Rhodes, Pa. 
Daniels Karth Riegle 
Davis, Ga. Kee Rivers 
Davis, Wis. Keith Robison 
de la Garza Kelly Rodino 
Delaney King, Calif Rogers, 
Denney King, N.Y. Ronan 
Dent Kirwan Rooney, N.Y. 
Derwinski Kleppe Rooney, 
Devine Kornegay Rosenthal 
Dickinson Kupferman Rostenkowski 
ell Kuykendall Roth 
Kyros Roudebush 
Donohue Leggett Roybal 
Dorn Lennon Ruppe 
Dowdy Lipscomb Ryan 
Downing Lloyd 
Dulski Long, La. Satterfield 
Duncan Long, St 
Dwyer Lukens Saylor 
Eckhardt Schadeberg 
Edmondson McClure Scherle 
Edwards, Ala. Schneebeli 
CXIII——-1832—Part 21 
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Schweiker Taft Whalen 
Schwengel Talcott Whalley 
Scott Taylor Whitener 
Selden Teague, Calif. Widnall 
Shipley Tenzer 
Shriver „Ga. W Pa 
Sisk Thompson, N.J. 
Skubitz Thomson, Wis. Charles H. 
Slack Tiernan Winn 
Smith, Calif. Tuck Wolff 
Smith, N.Y. Wright 
Smith, Okla. Van Deerlin Wyatt 
Springer Vander Jagt Wydler 
Stafford Waggonner Wylie 
Staggers Waldie yman 
Stanton Walker Zablocki 
Steiger, Ariz. Wampler Zion 

„Wis. Watkins Zwach 
Stubblefield Watson 
Sullivan Watts 

NAYS—44 
Ashley Hechler, W. Va. Roberts 
Bingham J ra Roush 
aco 
Bolling Jarman Rumsfeld 
Brademas -oies ier a 
Brooks Langen Smith, Iowa 
Burleson McClory 
Cabell McFall Stratton 
Conyers Stuckey 
Dow Montgomery 
Fascell Moss White 
Fisher Nedzi Whitten 
Hamilton Pickle Yates 
Hardy Reuss 
NOT VOTING—62 
Albert Fountain Multer 
Aspinall Fulton, Tenn. Olsen 
Boggs Patman 
Bolton Gude s 
Bray Raric 
Brock Hébert Rees 
Broomfield Herlong Reid, N.Y. 
Button Holland Resnick 
Cramer Irwin St. Onge 
Culver Jonas Snyder 
Dawson Jones, Mo. Stephens 
Dellenback Kazen Teague, Tex. 
Diggs Eluczynski Tunney 
Edwards, Calif. Laird Udall 
Erlenborn Landrum Utt 
Evans, Colo. Latta Vigorito 
McMillan Williams, Miss, 
Evins, Tenn. Madden Ulis 
Fallon Mahon Wilson, Bob 
May Young 
Foley Moorhead 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Reid of New York. 
Mr. Olsen 

Mr. 


Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Dawson. 
Mr. Fountain with Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Holland. 

Mr, Mahon with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Vigorito. 
Mr. Young with Mr. Williams of Missis- 


Colorado. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Rees. 


Mr. BROOKS changed his vote from 
“y ” to “nay.” 
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Mr. O’KONSKI changed his vote from 
“nay™ to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

2 to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
2 extraneous matter on the bill H.R. 

59. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE UNITED STATES WILL KEEP 
ITS WORD 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, some of our 
critics, domestic and foreign, have said 
that our efforts to help South Vietnam 


a threat to world peace. They say that we 
are fighting the specter of monolithic 
communism which no longer exists in the 
polycentric Communist world. 

I would ask these critics two questions: 
First, who undertook as far back as 1959, 
long before we had combat troops in Viet- 
nam, to attempt through subversion and 
terror to seize control of South Vietnam? 
Who has infiltrated men and equipment, 
as we spelled out in a white paper on 
Vietnam released in December 1961? I 
suggest the reckless intervention has 
come from Hanoi and history and the 
facts bear this out. 

The second question I would ask the 
critics is: Are we to ignore the solemn 
commitments given to the South Viet- 
namese people—commitments made by 
four successive American Presidents of 
both political parties? The whole system 
of international security built up in the 
postwar period rests on the trust and 
faith that America does honor its com- 
mitments, that America does keep its 
word, that America does not and will not 
acquiesce to Communist aggression or 
wars of national liberation. If we were 
to pull out of Vietnam, leaving the 17 
million Vietnamese people to Communist 
domination, the implications for our 
overall foreign policy and worldwide po- 
sition would be immediate and cata- 
strophic. Can a system built on trust and 
faith endure when this trust and faith 
are breached? But we will not unilat- 
erally withdraw from Vietnam, we will 
not break our word, we will not abandon 
the Vietnamese to Hanoi’s domination. 

Our Government, other governments, 
world leaders such as His Holiness the 


peaceful and honorable settlement. The 
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answer of Hanoi to all these efforts, all 
these proposals, has been a flat “No.” 
One can only conclude that Hanoi does 
not want peace except on its own terms. 
And while these efforts to get negotia- 
tions continue, we have no option but to 
espond to the continuing military and 
terrorist pressures of the Vietcong and 
Hanoi. Progress has been made, the 
Communist military buildup has been 
blunted, and Hanoi is paying a high price 
for its aggression, 


ABM SYSTEM SEEN OUTDATED 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Billy 
Mitchell was right. I keep his picture in 
my office in the Rayburn Building as a 
constant reminder that our leaders were 
wrong—military and political leaders. 

If the Western World ieaders and the 
Congress had listened to Billy Mitchell, 
there would have been no Pearl Harbor 
and, I believe, no World War II with 25 
million dead. 

I greatly fear that a thin ABM system 
around the United States will lull us into 
a feeling of false security. 

I believe we could provide more secu- 
rity for our people by spending these vast 
billions on a future offense system and 
thus prevent world war III altogether. 

The following article appeared in the 
Columbia State on October 9: 


ABM System Seen OUTDATED 


New YorK.—Pressure from Congress and 
the joint chiefs of staff for a heavy anti- 
ballistic-missile (ABM) system oriented to 
defense against Soviet attack reflects an old 
military weakness; preparing to fight the 
previous war. 

Technology has overtaken the ABM. The 
United States already has developed an effec- 
tive antidote to it—sophisticated multiple 
warheads for the new offensive missiles, Min- 
uteman IIT and Poseidon, which are to be 
ready in the early 1970's. Official estimates 
indicate that the Soviet Union can do the 
same in five to seven years. 

Whatever the case for a light“ ABM de- 
fense against primitive Chinese missiles, ar- 
guments for either superpower to build a 
$40 billion missile defense to protect its 
cities against the other are now as outdated 
as the Billy Mitchell bomber-vs-battleship 
controversy. 

A hitherto-secret four-letter acronym, 
MIRV—multiple independent re-entry ve- 
hicles, and the key word is independent“ 
describes an advance in nuclear weaponry 
that will enable the offense to penetrate any 
defense now foreseeable. 

“Both our missile defense system and (Rus- 
sia’s) were designed before MIRV’s came 
along as a serious possibility,” Secretary Mc- 
Namara has acknowledged. 

One MIRV missile will be able to carry ten 
or more hydrogen warheads that can sepa- 
rate in flight, change trajectory several times 
and fly independently to ten or more pre- 
selected targets. Equipped with MIRV, Amer- 
ica’s 1,700 strategic missiles could carry 17,- 
000 or more separately targetable warheads, 
dwarfing the widely discussed Soviet increase 
this past year from 300 to about 450 single- 
warhead intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM’s). 
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Early in the ABM debate, Secretary Mc- 
Namara predicted that the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. each would respond to the other’s 
ABM installations by improving offensive 
capabilities. “All we would accomplish,” the 
defense secre said, “would be to increase 
greatly both their defense expenditures and 
ours without any gain in real security to 
either side.“ 


THE AMERICAN FARMER HAS BEEN 
SERIOUSLY AFFECTED BY THE 
BIGNESS SYNDROME 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a fact of American life that we think 
and talk in terms of millions and bil- 
lions. Whether it is dollars or people we 
are referring to, we accentuate the mass 
and generally ignore the few. 

The American farmer has been seri- 
ously affected by the bigness syndrome. 
He has been described as the “forgotten 
American” and is said to be suffering 
from a Federal agriculture policy that 
lacks realism. 

I have recently received a letter from 
a constituent who puts forth a lucid 
argument on behalf of a rational U.S. 
farm policy. He gives examples of the 
ill-timed directives of the Department 
of Agriculture—directives which have 
forced many of our finest Americans to 
literally fight for their existence as farm 
producers. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the letter in full in the Recorp: 

Avousr 28, 1967, 
Hon, CLARENCE J. Brown, Jr., 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Brown: The U.S, 
farmer finds himself in the middle of con- 
tinuous higher production costs and declin- 
ing grain prices. 

The Secretary of Agriculture asked and en- 
couraged expansion of our 1967 major grain 
crop acreages. 

He insisted on a billion bushel soybean 
crop, to which the farmers responded, Pres- 
ent estimates of this year's crop is 999 mil- 
lion bushels, yet we failed to find markets 
for 100 million bushels of the 1966 crop, If 
we do not find export markets for more soy- 
beans in 1967 than we did in 1966 we will at 
the end of the 1967 year be faced with a 275 
to 300 million bushel carryover. To provide 
markets for a billion bushel crop it is neces- 
sary to find export markets for fifty percent 
of this production. 

Recently we have been exporting about 
20% of our corn production. The Secretary 
asked for more 1967 corn acreage by reducing 
the amount of corn acreage that could be 
diverted, and yet at the same time we ex- 
ported less of our 1966 crop than we did of 
the 1965 crop. We are now faced with a 4.7 
billion bushel corn crop, the largest ever, 
and less prospects for foreign markets. 

Troublesome wheat surpluses had at the 
end of 1965 disappeared, The Secretary per- 
mitted a 32% increase in wheat acreage al- 
lotments, so that before next year’s crop is 
harvested we are going to have a 600 million 
bushel carryover, or almost a half a crop. 
Wheat today at the local elevator is selling 
for $1.28 per bushel, 

It is apparent that a year ago our National 
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Administration was dedicated to the cause 
of feeding the world, and to cheap domestic 
food prices. The farmers responded to the 
Secretary’s request for greater food produc- 
tion, and now we find ourselves faced with 
insufficient markets and in most part ruinous 
prices. 

During 1966 it appeared that we had eli- 
minated troublesome surpluses, and that 
agriculture was going to come into its own. 
Now, due to a reversal in national policy on 
feeding the world, being dealt short in the 
Common Market, and an earlier attitude of 
cheap domestic food prices, we suddenly find 
ourselves again with burdensome surpluses. 

I can appreciate that all this misplanning 
cannot be corrected immediately, but most 
certainly it should have careful and quick 
consideration to relieve the farmer from the 
situation he was led into. 

There are two items that warrant immedi- 
ate attention— 

(1) The U.S, farmer will be dealt another 
blow in October, when in all probability 
levies on our grains in the Common Market 
will be increased $9 per ton. 

(2) Beef production was the first of our 
major agricultural enterprises to emerge in a 
strong position. Twice during the past three 
years, however, when beef prices attained 
satisfactory levels the import quotas of New 
Zealand, Australia and South America were 
used to obtain cheaper domestic prices. Beef 
cattle prices are now in a satisfactory posi- 
tion, but the unlimited useage of these one 
year quotas in a given period did, and again 
can break the market. These quotas should 
be on a monthly basis, so that they cannot 
be used to the end of breaking the market, 
There is also some question as to whether or 
high these yearly quotas as provided are too 

I trust that you will be able to give study 
and support to the problems of agriculture 
as thus stated. 

Sincerely yours, 


HISTORIC ADDRESS HONORING 
PAUL AND EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point to comment on an 
evening with Paul and Emily Taft 
Douglas on September 28, 1967, when 
Senator and Mrs. Douglas were honored 
by the board of governors of Illinois 
State colleges and universities and the 
administration and faculty of the Chi- 
cago State College for their distinguished 
joint contributions to the academic com- 
munity and to include the full text of 
the introduction of Senator Douglas, 
Chairman of the National Commission 
on Urban Problems, by Dr. Milton Byrd, 
president of Chicago State College; the 
response thereto by the Honorable Paul 
A. Douglas, and the resolutions of the 
board of governors of Illinois State col- 
leges and universities honoring Paul 
Douglas and Emily Taft Douglas. 

Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to give to 
my colleagues and the readership of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a full accounting 
of the historic events and addresses hon- 
oring the Honorable Paul H. Douglas and 
his wife, the Honorable Emily Taft 
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Douglas, in connection with the inau- 

ation of Dr. Milton B. Byrd as presi- 

t of Chicago State College at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 28, 1967, an event honored with 
the attendance of representatives from 
all the States of the American Union 
and 20 foreign countries. The tributes to 
Senator and Mrs. Douglas, herself a 
former Member of the Congress with a 
brilliant record in foreign affairs, civil 
rights and urban problems, attracted 
national attention and were the subject 
of an admiring and applauding editorial 
in the Washington Post. 


INTRODUCTION BY DR. BYRD 


The following is the address in intro- 
duction of the Honorable Paul H. Doug- 
las, Chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Urban Problems, by Dr. Milton 
Byrd, president of Chicago State College: 

Some years ago, the members of the United 
States Senate selected from their 178 year 
history, five men for their Hall of Fame. The 
Senators, looking back over nearly two cen- 
turies of the history of that great legislative 
body, decided that the rank of greatness 
should be conferred upon Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, 
John ©. Calhoun of South Carolina, Robert 
Taft of Ohio, and Robert La Follette of 
Wisconsin. 

You will note that three of these five men 
served in the Senate in the 19th Century; 
two served in the 20th. We in Illinois are 
prepared to make this an even number of six 
great Senators, for we are confident that his- 
tory will ultimately say that there was a third 
Senator in the 20th Century who deserves the 
accolade of greatness, 

He does us great honor by coming here to- 
night. He is at home in such a setting as this 
for his academic credentials are of the first 
order, yet he went from the academic world, 
kept his intellectual integrity and scaled the 
heights of political influence. National legis- 
lation of lasting import in economies, civil 
rights, and international affairs bears his 

t. 

At 75, he continues his pub- 
lic service. By appointment of the President 
of the United States, he serves as Chairman 
of the National Commission on Urban Prob- 
lems. This commission, created by Congress, 
is instructed to produce in the next 18 
months the working guidelines that will in- 
fluence for a generation to come, the govern- 
ment, the academic community, and all con- 
cerned citizens engaged in our ever-widening 
struggle with urban problems. 

I bid you mark well what this statesman 
says here tonight, He brings great wisdom to 
this platform. Tonight and for all time to 
come, he stands in the Illinois tradition of 
the Lovejoys, the Altgelds, the Clarence Dar- 
rows, the Jane Adamses and the Adlai 
Stevensons, 

I have the privilege to present the Hon- 
orable Paul Douglas, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission on Urban Problems. 


FULL TEXT OF DOUGLAS ADDRESS 


Following is the full text of the ad- 
dress by the Honorable Paul H. Douglas, 
given in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Milton B. Byrd as president of 
Chicago State College: 

Today a new state college was born and 
tomorrow a new President Dr. Milton Byrd, 
inaugurated. This college was not born sud- 
denly, as Athena was reputed to have sprung 
from the brow of Jove. It has instead grown 
out of the Chicago Teachers College which 
has had an honorable and useful career. For 
there under the extraordinary Colonel Fran- 
cis W, Parker was originated what has since 
become known as Progressive Education. The 
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work and principles of Colonel Parker were 
carried into the Chicago school system by a 
great superintendent, Ella Flagg Young, 
and into academic life by John Dewey when 
just before the turn of the century he 
started the laboratory schools at the nearby 
University of Chicago and to which he gave 
formal expression in his classic book, “School 
and Society.” Here his opening sentence was 
as pithy as that of Holmes in his “Treatise 
on the Common Law.” “The school,” said 
Dewey, “is not a preparation for life, it is 
life itself.” This was the essence of progres- 
sive education—to make the school not an 
ivory tower but a vibrant place where 
students coped with the problems of life, 
found their interests and abilities challenged 
and were given the opportunity to develop 
their capacities. This is as true of collegiate 
as it is of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. It is a fitting slogan for our new insti- 
tution over whose birth we hover with 
mingled pride and anxiety. 

Like all pioneering institutions, while the 
College may have lost something of its early 
glow, it went on to an honorable and useful 
career of training most of the teachers who 
entered the Chicago schools. And these 
teachers have given valiant service in helping 
transmit knowledge to the generations of 
youngsters from all parts, not only of the 
country but of the whole world. The teach- 
ers of Chicago have indeed been the most 
civilizing force in our city and we owe them 
a debt, only inadequately recognized and 
acknowledged. 

But today we move into a new phase. The 
College has become a full fledged state 
college and the burden of support has been 
formally shifted from the city to the state 
with its more ample resources. The prepara- 
tion of teachers will still be a major func- 
tion but it will not be the only one. 

A hundred years ago the Morrill Act, by its 
system of land grants, encouraged the 
founding of the great chain of state uni- 
versities which initially were centered on 
agriculture and the mechanical arts. Schools 
of Agriculture and of engineering were soon 
developed which have raised the produc- 
tion level of farming and engineering, then 
of medicine and law, of industry, architec- 
ture, and the arts, so that the state uni- 
versities have also become agencies for en- 
lightenment and not merely for the voca- 
tional preparation for life. 

So may it be for this newest of colleges, for 
its sister institution on the Northside and 
for the group of other state colleges which 
are emerging from their role as teachers col- 
leges and here, as in California, moving 
forward into a wider role. 

But what is that role? Today over two- 
thirds of our population live in approxi- 
mately 220 metropolitan areas of which Chi- 
cago is the second most important in the 
nation, while only a little over 6 percent of 
the workers gain their living from the soil. 
By 1980, probably 70 percent of our people 
will live in the metropolitan areas and by 
the end of the century—now not so far 
away—three fourths or more of the expected 
300 million. We have become an urban and 
suburban people and not primarily a rural 
nation as we were in 1867. If we are to be 
realists our higher education must be rele- 
vant to where our people live and work. 


m 


First let me say that the processes of time 
have proved that higher education is abun- 
dantly rewarding economically, socially, and 
culturally. As Professor Theodore Schultz has 
shown, the wide diffusion of education in 
the United States and the consequent quali- 
tative improvement of the working force is 
responsible in large part for the great surge 
forward in productivity from the end of the 
Great Depression to the Korean War and 
this was also a powerful factor in the. burst 
of productivity from 1960 to 1966. These 
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gains were enough to have more than paid 
for all the social and money costs of the edu- 
cational system during this time. 

Secondly, if as the market economists 
insist, popular demand is and should be the 
ultimate arbiter of what is to be produced, 
the popular demand for higher education 
shows the deep hunger of American youth 
and their parents for more and ever more 
education. Forty years ago, when I spent 
a summer in Great Britain, there was then 
roughly one college student for every one 
thousand of the British population. As I re- 
member it, our ratio at that time was 4 or 
5 to the thousand. The ratio in Britain has 
now gone up to around 4 or 5, but in the 
United States, it has soared according to my 
estimates to at least 25 to the thousand. 
There is no sign of stopping. 

Many citizens and legislators feared when 
the state began to back the new four year 
and junior colleges that they could only grow 
at the expense of the existing institutions. 
The market was thought by some to be dis- 
tinctly limited, But this has been proved 
false. In a city and state which was already 
saturated with institutions of higher learn- 
ing, this college opens with 6000 students 


while its sister institution to the North has ` 


an equally large enrollment. At the same 
time the other colleges and universities of 
the Chicago area and of the state are also 
bursting at the seams. 

This is proof that the American people 
want more education and are willing to spend 
@ considerable portion of their increased in- 
comes in order to obtain it for themselves 
and for their children. Part of this desire is 
economic—namely the desire to give the 
young preparation for better positions and 

to increase their earning power. There is 
nothing wrong or demeaning in this desire. 
On the contrary it is highly praiseworthy 
and socially beneficial. The industrially re- 
tarded countries need first of all better farm- 
ers and mechanics. We still need them. But 
our relative wants are shifting more and 
more to general education and to those who 
can furnish services and make our cities and 
suburbs more liveable places. 

But the demands of the students go far 
deeper than this. Deep in their hearts, they 
view the colleges and universities as dwell- 
ing places of light where they can make con- 
tact with the great cultural treasures of 
man’s prolonged experiment in living and 
with the mysterious secrets of the universe 
. us and forces which are at work with- 

us. 

They may not always be able to verbalize 
what they want, but they have a hunger to 
find out what there was in Shakespeare and 
Michaelangelo, Pasteur and Einstein, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln, which has made them 
beacon lights of history, That they are trying 
to gratify this hunger can be seen from the 
huge editions of the classics in paper back 
which have been and are pouring from the 
presses. Those who grew up on Thomas 
Hardy will remember how Jude the Obscure 
thirsted for the knowledge which he could 
never obtain because Oxford and Cambridge 
barred men like him from their doors. 

So I do hope and believe that tens of 
thousands of young people will be able to 
understand the theory of evolution and of 
natural selection as developed by Malthus, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Darwin and Gregor 
Mendel; that they can follow the mysteries 
of the amino acids and of DNA and RNA. 
And, may I say that there has been no better 
illustration of all this than the huge model 
of the human cell designed by Will Burtin in 
the Rosenwald Museum a few blocks away 
in Jackson Park. 

Similarly, who can help but be thrilled by 
the development of our comprehension of 
the universe of space in which our tiny 
sphere, the earth, moves. From the earth- 
centered views of the Ptolemaic astronomers 
to the sun-centered universe of Kepler and 
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Galileo, the progress was great enough. But 
then came the realization that our solar sys- 
tem itself was but a speck in the vast uni- 
verse, and finally the consciousness that this 
universe, held together by some mysterious 
force of mutual attraction, is and has been 
moving for millions of years with incredible 
speed out into unplumbed space to an ap- 
parently unlimited destination. There can 
be no more humbling experience and it is 
well for city folks above all to comprehend it 
as well as to marvel at the mysterious proc- 
esses of photo-synthesis. 

Finally to take another illustration, who 
ean fail both to thrill and be frightened by 
the implications of Rutherford's discovery 
that matter is not solid and that the seem- 
ingly solids are really charged masses of 
electrical-like energies moving at tremendous 
speeds. And the full import of Einstein's 
equation that E- Mo or that matter and 
energy are interchangeable and that energy 
can be multiplied from certain types of mat- 
ter by the ratio of the square of the velocity 
of light per second or by well over 30 billion 
times. It was this theorem which paved the 
way for Hiroshima and Nagasaki and which 
may ultimately destroy the world but which 
just possibly could also set mankind free. 
And a few miles to the west of here will be 
the giant nuclear accelerator which some of 
us labored to obtain for our state and which 
should raise the level of physical study here 
and everywhere. 

But while the physical world is a fitting 
subject for informal wonder as seen through 
telescope and electromagnetic microscope, 
so are man’s achievements in literature and 
arts as well as in the philosophy and ethical 
aims of mankind. Now through the medium 
of the museums, phonographic records, re- 
productions and the paper backs, young stu- 
dents can come to count the Renaissance 
sculptors and painters as intimate friends, 
make the acquaintance of the great Russian 
novelists of the 19th Century, Tolstoy, Dos- 
toevsky, and Turgenev, and absorb the melo- 
dies of Mozart and Haydn, and the majestic 
thunder of Beethoven. And from Plato's Re- 
public and Aristotle’s Politics, they can get a 
ringside seat. All this will help the urban 
dweller to be truly urbane. 

Finally, the students may ponder about the 
moral progress of the race. Immanuel Kant 
once remarked that there were two things 
which filled him with wonder, “the starry 
heavens above and the moral law within.” 

As one reads the Apology and the dialogues 
dealing with trial and execution of Socrates, 
the question inevitably presents itself as to 
whether Socrates made the right choice in 
going to his death rather than abandoning 
his mission of being witness to the truth. 
What was the source of the heroic stoicism 
of Marcus Aurelius and of Thomas More? 
What lay behind and within Francis of As- 
sissi and the Quaker saint, John Woolman, 
and finally as one reads the Gospels and tries 
to ponder over the significance of Jesus, did 
he make the right choice of spurning magic, 
power, and nationalism to appeal instead to 
what He believed to be the universal spirit 
of love and energized good will and to die 
with grace for that faith. For He believed in 
the infectious power of love and He believed 
that He could help universalize that spirit 
by unselfish and self-forgetting sacrifice. 

In short, through education, we city folks 
may be given the keys to the kingdom—to 
the empire of the spirit—and be urged on 
to the eternal quest. This should be the main 
task of higher education, namely, to be a 
true dwelling place of light, where teacher 
and student may actively cooperate for dis- 
covering and rediscovering the truths of life. 
This is a true culture far separated from the 
artificial standards which once dominated 
polite society. 

Widespread popular education has an obvi- 
ous social advantage as well. Ours is a de- 
mocracy—a somewhat imperfect one to be 
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sure—but nevertheless one in which the 
people ultimately do rule. With all of the 
weaknesses of democracy, the wider the par- 
ticipation of the people, the more compensa- 
tory are the safeguards which are introduced 
to counterbalance the dizziness and self- 
interest which tend to sweep over dictator- 
ships and class rule. Moreover, the very ne- 
cessity of exercising choice forces men and 
women to broaden their interests and to 
make meaningful commitments, This of ne- 
cessity leads them to be better people. 
Education helps to make these choices more 
intelligent and informed. As Jefferson saw 
long ago, a wise democracy can only be based 
upon an educated people. 

And here the college and university can 
help out not only in acquainting the stu- 
dents with the long slow upward struggle 
of democracy but also with the clash of 
political thought. Let the great protagonists 
appear and argue their case. Plato y. Aris- 
totle, Hobbes v. Locke, Jefferson v. Hamilton, 
Karl Marx and Woodrow Wilson, Hitler and 
Winston Churchill. We need not be afraid 
of the outcome of such a contest. For if the 
field is fair, and it should be the function 
of the university to see that it is, whoever 
knew truth, as Milton remarked, to be van- 
quished in open battle? 

And along the way there can be many pro- 
found and interesting questions raised and 
tentative answers given which will throw 
light on some of the central issues of our 
times. What are the features, for instance, 
which have permitted Great Britain, the 
United States, and the British Common- 
wealth to effect change without revolution 
and apparently to solve the problem of the 
peaceful transfer of power? What protec- 
tions can a democracy build into its system 
to minimize the dangers of corruption and 
of special interest? How can a bureaucracy be 
induced or compelled to use its skills for the 
benefit of the people rather than primarily 
to enhance its own power as did the Priest- 
Astronomers of Egypt and apparently those 
of the Mayan peoples of Central America? 

I need not go further. Education is neces- 
sary to help man to live more fully and pro- 
ductively in his economic affairs, his cul- 
tural interests and his life in society. It is 
needed above all in an urban society. It 
will be up to students and teachers to pur- 
sue these purposes together. It is their joint 
responsibility. This will tax their energies 
and insights to the utmost. But the cause 
is a worthy one and the immortal garland 
cannot be won without dust and sweat. 


mr 


Since everything is relative to its setting 
in time and place, this university will in- 
evitably be, and should be, primarily an 
urban university. Just as the land-grant col- 
leges were originally attuned to an America 
which was overwhelmingly agricultural and 
rural, so are these newer universities neces- 
sary to city and suburban life, to manufac- 
turing and to the fast growing industries, 
and to men and women as metropolitan citi- 
zens striving to lead useful and harmonious 
lives in an incredibly complex society of 
widely differing races and ethnic groups and 
of diverging economic classes. 

Central to every life is the problem of 
making a living—as good and ethical a living 
as is possible. I have already spoken of the 
way the college can enlarge and refine the 
human spirit. That is the first job of all edu- 
cation. But it must also help to prepare the 
students for the workaday activities of cities. 
And it should never take on a leisure class 
contempt for the practical. Only the rich can 
afford that, and it is no real help to them 
and to society. Since a large proportion of 
Chicago State's students will become teach- 
ers, it should help them to be better teach- 
ers. And here I hope it will emphasize con- 
tent rather than mere form and method 
although there are a few simple hints on 
arousing interest, maintaining discipline, and 
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obtaining cooperation which can be im- 
parted. Another large proportion will go into 
business and office work and I see nothing 
demeaning in young men and women choos- 
ing to learn typewriting and stenography, 
book-keeping and accounting. These are 
honorable and useful tools which society 
needs and which should be carried out prop- 
erly. I am not acquainted with all the in- 
tricacies of modern computers but it is prob- 
able that training should also be given in 
this field as well since it is here that there is 
the greatest immediate demand for techni- 
cians. 

I take it that the college will not have a 
technical institute attached to it but will 
leave that work to the Illinois Institute and 
to the University of Illinois. But in its general 
courses in science it can demonstrate the 
basic principles which lie behind modern 
technology namely the creation, transmis- 
sion and application of power, and the prob- 
lems to which this gives rise. Given this, 
once the student gets a job he or she can go 
on from there for practical experience and 
advanced training. 

Similarly in the fleld of business I would 
not advise that there be a detailed and mi- 
nute treatment of a number of business 
functions such as banking, insurance, adver- 
tising personnel and other subjects which 
dominate the curriculum of colleges of com- 
merce, But I would recommend that the 
courses in economics deal realistically with 
the way in which the energies of society are 
distributed through the price system and 
with the forces which help to determine the 
distribution of the final product among the 
claimants. And here I would suggest that 
concreteness be given to the theories of pro- 
duction and distribution by drawing on con- 
crete and empirical studies of what the actual 
variables and values are in the production 
function, and the degree to which the prod- 
uct is distributed in conformity with the pro- 
duction equation. And concreteness should 
be given to the study of prices and changes 
in production and employment by the spe- 
cific elasticities of demand and income which 
are involved. 

Then the practical work which is per- 
formed by organized markets for commodi- 
ties and for securities and these symbols of 
ownership deserve explanation and treatment 
as does the function of insurance as a means 
of pooling existing risks as contrasted with 
gambling which creates added risk. Finally 
the evolution and workings of our monetary 
system needs to be explored in a humanistic 
fashion, 

We are living in one of the greatest and 
most complicated cities of the world. Here 
we find the most extraordinary mixture of 
nationalities and races, and of religions, 
cultural and economic groups which I sup- 
pose have ever been brought together in the 
whole history of mankind. And what is true 
of Chicago and New York is also true in 
large measure of all large American cities. 
The question which above all others con- 
cerns us is whether we can learn to live to- 
gether in comparative justice and peace 
or whether we are doomed to go down in a 
welter of blood because of our animal in- 
stincts and cultural and economic cleay- 
ages. The Social Darwinians, the race ani- 
mated Nazis and the apostle of class strife not 
only believe in the inevitability of conflict but 
seek to create it. If this spirit conquers then 
the future of this and every other city will 
be black indeed. Nor can the suburbs pre- 
tend that they are not involved. For the iron 
band which they have drawn around the 
inner cities to prevent the poor and those of 
darker skins from residing in their midst has 
multiplied the tensions within the cities 
themselves. To understand these conflicts 
and complexities and to have a part in their 
reocnciliation is the opportunity for us all, 
The college can and I am confident will do 
invaluable work in this direction, The city 
can indeed be our laboratory and experience 
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center. The Rosenwald Museum in Jackson 
Park for science and industry, natural sci- 
ence and anthropology at the Field museum, 
astronomy and the universe in which we 
dwell at the planetarium, the past life of 
the Near and Middle East at the Oriental 
Institute, French, Dutch, and American 
Painting at the Art Institute and Music at 
Orchestra Hall. Here are the ingredients for 
the good life for us all. Our new college can 
help more to share in these rich treasures 
and to take part more actively in their 
further creation. 

What is needed above all are educated 
and humane men and women who can see 
beyond the conflicts of today and apply 
themselves to the task ef helping to intro- 
duce rapidly a greater measure of justice 
and of reconciling in a self-respected man- 
ner conflicting interests and emotions. 

This may become one of the great crea- 
tive achievements of this new college whose 
student body and faculty is already drawn 
from all races and classes. Can we not hope 
that just as the United States seems to 
have solved the problem of peaceful change 
on the national level, so may not the mem- 
bers of this new university community help 
to solve the problems created by diversities 
of classes and colors living together? If we 
cannot, the prospect indeed is gloomy and 
the last best hope of man may go down 
in blood and hate. But it need not happen, 
and I am sufficient of an optimist to believe 
that it will not happen if those who are 
concerned with education are aware of the 
dangers and set themselves to do their wisest 
and best, 

Finally, on behalf of my wife and myself, 
may I thank you again for the great honor 
you have conferred upon us and may we 
wish the college and Dr. Byrd all good for- 
tune during the crucial years which lie 
ahead. 


RESOLUTION HONORING THE DOUGLASES 


Following is the resolution of the 
board of governors of Illinois State col- 
leges and universities, honoring Paul and 
Emily Taft Douglas: 

Whereas this distinguished audience has 
gathered this evening because of its inter- 
est in and concern for the relationship be- 
tween the urban university and the people 
of the city that it serves; and 

Whereas we have all been informed, heart- 
ened, and challenged by the wisdom, judg- 
ment, and learning of Senator Paul Douglas 
in his presentation here this evening and in 
the example he has set over four decades 
of service as an economist-educator-public 
official actively involved in the problems of 
the city; and 

Whereas Senator Douglas after receiving 
his academic training at Bowdoin College and 
Columbia University served with distinction 
on the renowned faculties of Reed College, 
the University of Washington, Amherst and 
Swarthmore Colleges, and the University of 
Chicago; and 

Whereas Senator Douglas began his long 
career of service to his country in working 
toward the solution of its economic and 
social problems as early as 1930 by becoming 
director of the Swarthmore Unemployment 
Study and secretary to the Pennsylvania 
Unemployment Commission; and 

Whereas Senator Douglas later became 
advisor to the New York Unemployment 
Commission and in 1937 served as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee to the United 
States Senate at the time that that su- 
preme legislative body developed the federal 
social security system; and 

Whereas Senator Douglas next took on ad- 
ditional responsibilities by becoming an elect- 
ed public official, representing the citizens of 
the Hyde Park area on the Chicago City 
Council where his record of devotion to the 
public trust has set a standard for genera- 
tions to follow; and 
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Whereas Senator Douglas resigned from 
this honored position in 1942 at the age of 
fifty to enlist as a private in the United 
States Marine Corps because of his intense 
patriotism and his deep-felt conviction about 
the moral responsibility of this nation to 
defeat the forces of aggression in World War 
II; rising through the ranks, he became a 
lieutenant colonel and fought with great 
valor in the Pacific theater of war where he 
was seriously wounded and permanently dis- 
abled; and 

Whereas Senator Douglas returned to 
civilian life recognized as an outstanding 
citizen of Illinois becoming its United States 
Senator in 1949 and serving for the following 
eighteen years; his Senate career was marked 
by an unflagging devotion to the national in- 
terest, to the preservation of civil liberties, to 
the upholding of American international re- 
sponsibilities, and to the protection of the 
citizen against the concentration of power 
whether in the economy or in the govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas today at the age of seventy-five 
Senator Douglas continues his dual career as 
a teacher of young people and as a servant of 
the people; now a member of the faculty of 
the New School of Social Research he con- 
tinues to inspire his students and as chair- 
man of the National Commission on Urban 
Problems, he again has taken the leadership 
in the continuing effort to find solutions for 
our nation’s massive city problems; and 

Whereas as Abigail Adams said in 1776, “Re- 
member the ladies,” the assemblage this eve- 
ning is honoring an especially outstanding 
lady, Emily Taft Douglas, not only as the 
Senator's wife and helpmate over the years, 
but also for her meritorious career as a Con- 
gresswoman, organizer of the League of Wom- 
en Voters in Illinois, pioneer campaigner for 
a state constitutional convention, and most 
recently as an author; now therefore be it 

Resolved that under the authority vested 
in me by the Board of Governors of State 
Colleges and Universities and on behalf of 
the faculty and students of Chicago State 
College this tribute is presented to Senator 
and Mrs, Paul Douglas for exemplifying Jus- 
tice Holmes’ dictum: “A man must par- 
ticipate in the actions and passions of his 
time; and be it further 

Certified that upon completion of its new 
campus, Chicago State College will further 
recognize the long record of contributions of 
Senator and Mrs. Douglas by naming one of 
its buildings in their honor. 

Given at Chicago, Illinois, on this twenty- 
eighth day of September in the Year of Our 
Lord Nineteen Hundred Sixty-seven and of 
Chicago State College the Ninety-ninth year. 


ADMINISTRATION ATTEMPTS TO 
WITHHOLD HIGHWAY TRUST 
FUNDS 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the recent ac- 
tion by the Secretary of Transportation 
in sending a wire to the Nation’s Gover- 
nors which implied a cut in highway 
construction funds was to be made to 
help reduce the budget deficit indicates 
how hard it is for the Congress of the 
United States to get a point across to the 
executive branch. We went through this 
whole business once before, earlier this 
year, when the administration withheld 
but later released money designated for 
the States from the highway trust fund. 
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The administration’s action was wrong 
then, and it is wrong now. The reasons 
for it being wrong are few but to the 
point, and they are included in the fol- 
lowing letter which I have sent to the 
Secretary of Transportation: 


OCTOBER 17, 1967. 
Hon. ALAN S. BOYD, 
Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Along with many 
Members of Congress, I was astonished by 
your recent telegram to the nation’s gov- 
ernors, implying a cut in highway construc- 
tion funds might be made to help reduce 
the budget deficit. 

Your office knows, or should know, that 
these funds have nothing to do with the 
budget and are not even carried as part of 
it. The money in the highway trust fund 
comes almost exclusively from the Federal 
excise tax on gasoline, No Administration has 
the authority to either use the money for 
anything else or to arbitrarily withhold it 
from the States. 

The Highway Act of 1956—Public Law 84- 
627—was expressly written to insure a con- 
stant source and flow of money for highway 
construction. The American motorist who 
pays these Federal excise taxes has the right 
to the assurance that the money will be de- 
voted exclusively to his personal convenience 
and safety, and these points were forcefully 
made during House debate on the bill by 
members of both parties. 

I am at a loss to understand why your of- 
fice seeks to repeat the ill-considered actions 
of a year ago. Such a step as you seem to con- 
template denies the motorist his rights, is a 
classic example of bad faith with the States, 
and certainly violates the clear intent of the 
law. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G. Bray, 
Member of Congress. 


BRITISH F-111: McNAMARA’S 
ALBATROSS 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MÍNSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
TFX is fast becoming a storm-center of 
controversy with Great Britain. Billions 
of dollars, much good will and even po- 
litical futures are on the line on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

In America this problematical aircraft, 
the F-111, long has been labeled the 
“Flying Edsel” by experts who know its 
poor test of performance record. 

Now the British, disillusioned by short- 
comings in the F-111’s the administra- 
tion wheeled and dealed to them, are 
calling it MeNamara's Albatross.” 

“Conceived in political sin, dogged by 
budgetary scandal, stalled by flying fail- 
ure, it now has risen to the level of an 
international incident,” noted economist 
Eliot Janeway wrote in a September 25 
article from Geneva, Switzerland. 

The London Daily Express declared on 
September 27: 

The British F—111K version of the contro- 
versial swing-wing warplane shares the over- 


weight problems that prevent all American 
models meeting design specifications. 


The story enumerates the shortcom- 
ings and failures, so well known to us 
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who have followed the TFX history, and 
which may ultimately persuade the Brit- 
ish to demand a rebate on the F-111’s 
we have sold them. 

This substantiates and underscores the 
points I made when I protested any fur- 
ther procurement funds for the F-111B 
when the Defense budget was before this 
House June 13. 

It is time we faced up to the fact that 
this is a billion-dollar blunder which will 
be multiplied many times over by the 
Defense secretary who stubbornly re- 
fuses to ever admit he has made an error. 

And the British experience with the 
TFX we sold them will chill any “Buy 
America” enthusiasm among world mili- 
tary markets. 

The Janeway and Daily Express arti- 
cles follow: 

TXF PLANE Becomes INTERNATIONAL HASSLE 
(By Eliot Janeway) 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, September 25.— 
Militarily, the TFX delivers less than a major 
air power needs from a fighting airplane. Po- 
litically, it has delivered more. Conceived in 
political sin, dogged by budgetary scandal, 
stalled by flying failure, it has now risen to 
the level of an international incident. 

Here in this sleepy lakeside oasis of so- 
phisticated frugality in the heart of Europe, 
where peace and neutrality are a creed and 
where wars and revolutions are viewed with 
the professional detachment of the horse 
race handicapper or gambling casino opera- 
tor, the immediate question is whither Eng- 
land? 

Will she dissolve her historic American 
family connection and come to live in Eu- 
rope? Will she accept exclusion from the new 
family growing up in Europe out of love—if 
only cupboard love—for what French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle sneers at as her spe- 
cial relationship” with America? Or will 
Harold Wilson be clever enough to manage a 
threesome, keeping America as England’s old 
connection and winning Europe as her new 
one? 

not only wants to know: Europe 
needs to know. England is a major outlet for 
Europe's exports and Europe, suffering from 
a slump, needs all the export business she 
can rustle up. 

Europe also has a money motive in seeing 
sterling solvent and England strong and 
friendly. Despite Europe’s devotion to finan- 
cial orthodoxy and her distrust of the foreign 
policies which have kept Bngland in pawn 
to foreign creditors, the continent has not 
outgrown its traditional dependence on the 
banking, insurance, and shipping facilities 
of the city of London, London still provides 
the technical services which move the ex- 
ports on which every country in Europe 
counts and which no country in Europe is 
anxious to finance with its own money. 


WHERE IS BRITAIN HEADED 


For months, the answer to Europe's ques- 
tion about England has seemed to depend on 
the performance of the English economy and 
on the skill of the English diplomacy. Now, 
suddenly, the TFX affair has taken the de- 
cision out of Harold Wilson’s hands in Eng- 
land, and out of Lyndon Johnson's hands in 
America. What Europe sees as a political 
fluke, what England resents as a political 
mess could quite possibly throw England 
into Europe’s arms in a fit of revulsion 
against America. 

The admitted source of trouble goes back 
to the skyrocketing costs of the TFX. Every 
new failure of the “flying Edsel” to meet spec- 
ifications has loaded the contract with ex- 
tras. To lower the apparent cost per plane 
and, incidentally, to brag about its accept- 
ability, Defense Secretary McNamara pressed 
the British government to “buy” a batch. 
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SELLS A BILL OF GOODS 


The bill of goods McNamara sold England 
was hard to resist. He guaranteed delivery of 
a brand new air fleet for less than nothing. 
But fixes are never bargains; and the bar- 
gain McNamara offered England was too good 
to be true. It was too good to last for Eng- 
land and too transparent to work for him. 
His formula for supposedly limited TFX 
costs was to pay England more for other de- 
fense business than we charged her for the 
TFX. 

One of the small “offset” orders guaranteed 
to England as part of the TFX package was 
for small ships. When Republican Congress- 
man John Byrne [who has an order-hungry 
shipyard in his Wisconsin district] knocked 
this part of the package out of the budget, 
he not only flushed out the administration's 
loss of control over Congress. He put England 
on notice that an American administration 
which cannot command the confidence of 
Co: cannot be trusted to make good on 
its international commitments. 

{From the London Daily Express, 
Sept. 27, 1967] 


More Swing WIN a SHocks—OVERWEIGHT 
UNDER-RANGED—Nor ENnovcH DASH Nor 
ENOUGH HEIGHT 

(By Ross Mark) 


WasHINGTON.—The British F111K version 
of the controversial swing-wing warplane 
shares the overweight problems that prevent 
all American models meeting design specifi- 
cations, aviation experts said today. 

One expert with access to classified mate- 
rial on the F111 programme told me: 

“Britain’s requirements for extra fuel to 
give the F111K greater range compounds the 
weight problem and means that it will never 
be possible for the plane to meet the specifi- 
cations given by Washington when the Brit- 
ish Government ordered its 50.” 

Inquiries on the latest situation of the 
F11l—nicknamed in Congress MeNamara's 
Albatross”——brought these statements from 
other qualified experts: 

The first 30 F111As, the United States ver- 
sion on which Britain’s “K” model is based, 
have performed so poorly that they will never 
be fit for active service. 

The Pentagon ordered an initial 18 which 
failed to meet performance standards. The 
second batch, which had improvements, per- 
formed little better than the first. Now all 
30 will be limited to pilot training and re- 
search and development. 

The 31st F1114A, the first of the group that 
will be sent to a base in Thailand for “blood- 
ing” in the Vietnam war, still falls short of 
several Defense Department requirements, 

Although the U.S. Air Force specified a 
40,000-ft. ceiling, Air Force officials admit 
that model No, 31 will not be able to operate 
with a bomb load above 30,000 ft. But com- 
petent industry sources say that the actual 
ceiling will be about 15,000 ft., well within 
the reach of all world front-line fighters. 

Neither the F111A nor the British “K” 
would be able to make a supersonic dash at 
low level on a target until they were within 
50 miles of it. The original requirement was 
a 200-mile-plus “dash” range. 

Because of uncontrollable “buffeting,” the 
speed brake was drastically reduced in size. 
The buffeting has been lessened, but the air 
brakes are so small they are largely ineffective 
at high speeds. 

The take-off weight of the aircraft has 
increased from 69,000 Ib. to nearly 90,000 Ib. 

The range the plane can be ferried is 800 
miles less than the United States Air Force 
required, 

Engine troubles still unfixed include oc- 
caslonal loss of take-off power due to the 
after-burner stopping on the ground. The 
after-burner also sometimes fails at high 
speed. 

Engine surge“ due to compressor troubles 
at high speed. 
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The early versions of the aircraft have 50 
pylons beneath the wings to carry 50 bombs 
weighing 750 lb, Each model No, 31 will carry 
only 12 bombs. 

One expert in close touch with the F111 
programme said: Britain's ‘K’ version has 
even more weight than our ‘A’ with its spe- 
cial K components and extra fuel require- 
ments, 

“I seriously doubt if it would ever get off 
the ground if the R.A.F. attempted to load it 
as originally planned. 

“The central fault of this warplane is that 
it is overweight and underpowered.” 

Congressional sources say that the U.S. 
Navy F111B is now so heavy that aircraft 
carriers will carry only six instead of the 
originally planned 12, 

Chapman Pincher writes: The R.A.F. chiefs 
insist that the F111 will still meet their re- 
quirements in spite of the admitted failure 
of the plane to fulfill original expectations. 

The reason? The purposes for which the 
R.A.F. needs the machine are far less de- 
manding than those of the U.S. Air Force. The 
Americans want it as an interceptor-fighter 
as well as a strike aircraft. Britain does not. 


REDUCED 


The Defence Ministry denies that the R.A.F, 
has lowered its operational requirements to 
suit the reduced performance of the F111. 

Further, it claims, there are penalty clauses 
in the Ministry’s contract with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. If the F111 fails to meet the R. A. F. “s 
requirements the U.S. will claim a rebate 
for Britain from the manufacturers, the Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation. 


VIETNAM—THE PRESIDENT IS HIS 
OWN MAN 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the South Dade News Leader printed an 
editorial on a rather persistent kind of 
critic of our policy in Vietnam; the kind 
who charges that the administration has 
not leveled with the American people 
or that it has attempted to “brainwash” 
this country. 

The editorial is particularly timely in 
its criticism of this new breed of “know- 
nothings” who blame others for their 
own mistaken judgement. No one quar- 
rels with those critics who have exam- 
ined the facts about Vietnam and 
reached a different conclusion than the 
President. These honest critics have a 
right to their own opinion and not only 
a right but a duty to criticize the 
Government’s policy and attempt to 
change it as long as they work within 
our established constitutional ma- 
chinery. 

Nor can one quarrel with honest men 
who change their minds. These critics, 
too, have a right to their views and we all 
must respect that right. It is to be hoped, 
however, that when men change their 
minds they will have the courage to say 
of their previous position, “I was mis- 
taken,” instead of blaming anyone ex- 
cept themselves. 

These know-nothings, however, 
who irresponsibly make charges of 
brainwashing can only harm their coun- 
try with their false and totally mislead- 
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ing statements. Such statements, in 
reality, amount to nothing but a lot of 
political hogwash by those who only 
stand to gain by discrediting one of the 
most energetic and capable Presidents 
this country has ever had. 

No war ever fought by this Nation 
has been so fully discussed by Govern- 
ment officials. No war has ever been so 
fully reported by the press. If there is 
any fuzziness about this administra- 
tion’s position on Vietnam, it is not be- 
cause of a lack of public candor by the 
President but because of cobwebs in the 
minds of some critics. 

The editorial of October 5 in the South 
Dade News Leader on this subject is an 
excellent analysis of brainwashing and 
I am sure many will find it of interest: 

Harp, Corp Facts on “BRAINWASHING” 


Not since the Korean War has so much 
“brainwashing” been going on. 

First Gov. George Romney of Michigan 
charges that his brain was washed by the 
Johnson administration’s military and dip- 
lomatic brass during a visit he made to Viet- 
nam in 1964. 

Now Sen. Thruston Morton of Kentucky, 
former chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, claims that it is LBJ himself 
whose brain has been washed—by the “mili- 
tary-industrial complex” no less. 

Though Morton does not say it in so many 
words, his admission that his past support 
the war was mistaken suggests that his own 
cerebral cells had been subjected to a bit of 
laundering. 

This loose usage of “brainwashing” is 
another example of how words which orig- 
inally had a specific meaning tend to become 
blunted and ambiguous, 

As it first emerged from the Korean War, 
the word described a sinister power attrib- 
uted to the Chinese. Through subtle and 
not-so-subtle physical and psychological 
pressures, American prisoners of war were 
led to doubt everything they had ever be- 
lieved—about themselves, about their coun- 
try and about the purposes of their govern- 
ment. The shallower their beliefs were in 
the beginning, the easier it was to make them 
doubt them. 

The word meant just what it said: Their 
minds were washed clean of previous convic- 
tions and new ones were substituted in their 
place. The technique worked, among a few, 
as long as they were confined in the artificial 
world of the prison camp, where the only 
reality was what their captors said it was. 

Today, brainwashing seems to have soft- 
ened into just another synonym for persua- 
sion. More than that, there is the implication 
that if one claims he was brainwashed, he is 
absolved from responsibility for making an 
error of judgment. 

Romney may have been given a biased set 
of facts about Vietnam, even conned into 
believing they represented the true situation. 
Undoubtedly he was told what he wanted to 
hear, which is as normal a practice between 
underlings and officials in government as it is 
between employes and bosses in business. 

President Johnson may or may not have 
chosen wrong alternatives on the basis of 
faulty information during the course of this 
war. But his decisions have been made on the 
basis of the situation as he saw it. The Presi- 
dent is his own man and no one tells him 
what to believe. 

All people everywhere view the world 
through their own personal set of glasses, 
which they have polished over the years and 
which filter reality so that they see what they 
want to see and are able to go on believing 
what they want to believe. 

Americans want to believe that we are 
right in being in Vietnam, that our aims are 
noble and that those aims can be achieved 
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for the lasting benefit of the entire world. In 
these sense, perhaps we have all brainwashed 
ourselves. 

It is one thing, however, to take off our 
old glasses and put on another pair because 
our eyesight has changed, and another thing 
to blame the optometrist because the old 
glasses don't work so well any more. 

It is one thing to change one’s mind about 
Vietnam in the light of experience, but quite 
another to complain that we would never 
have had to make this reappraisal had not 
somebody “brainwashed” us in the first place. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON LAUDS 
THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WORKERS’ DEDICATION OF SID- 
NEY HILLMAN HEALTH CENTER 
AND ROCHESTER JOINT BOARD 
HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues one of 
the most satisfying afternoons I have 
spent as a Congressman. 

Yesterday afternoon, in Rochester, 
N.Y., I attended the dedication of a beau- 
tiful new building which will house the 
headquarters of the Rochester Joint 
Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and the Sidney Hill- 
man Health Center, which provides free 
health care to members of the union 
in the Rochester area. 

The dedication ceremony was signifi- 
cant not only for the clothing workers 
union, and not only for organized labor 
as a whole, but it was meaningful for the 
entire Rochester community. The loca- 
tion of the new structure on East Ave- 
nue, often termed the “showplace of 
Rochester,” marks the first entry of 
organized labor on a thoroughfare which 
for decades has claimed some of the city’s 
major landmarks. Now, side by side with 
the George Eastman House, the Dryden 
Theater, the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences, the Boy Scouts of America, 
and some of Rochester’s most beautiful 
homes and houses of worship, stands 
this magnificent structure, designed by 
Rochester architects, Corgan and Bale- 
stiere, and built by Werner Spitz & Co. 

Mr. Speaker, the scope of the Roches- 
ter joint board’s activities could not be 
better described than it was in the Oc- 
tober 13, edition of the Rochester AFL- 
CIO Labor News: 

DEDICATE ACWA BUILDING MONDAY 

The Rochester Joint Board of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO, will officially dedicate its new business 
Offices, headquarters and Sidney Hillman 
Health Center, 750 East Ave., during special 
ceremonies to take place at the site next 
Monday starting at 3:30 p.m. The formal 
opening of the beautiful new edifice has been 
timed with a week-long quarterly meeting 
here of the ACWA’s national General Execu- 
tive Board who will participate in the dedi- 
cation, including ACWA Intl. Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky. This will be the first Intl. GEB 
session here in 20 years. 

Rochester Congressman Frank Horton will 
head a long list of area civic, political, re- 
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ligious and local and international labor 
leaders who will also be on hand for the 
ceremonies Monday, and tour the new build- 
ing which houses the Sidney Hillman Health 
Center on the second floor, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert Burton, and solely sup- 
ported by the 15,000 ACWA members affili- 
ated in the ACWA’s 17 locals here, providing 
free health services to all of the union’s 
members and retirees coming under the 
program. In addition, the new building 
houses recreational facilities for retirees of 
the ACWA; general business offices and meet- 
ing rooms for the Joint Board officers, and 
represents the fruition of a project headed 
by Rochester Joint Board Manager Abraham 
D. Chatman, who has served the ACWA here 
in that capacity since 1924, and who is a vice- 
president of the national union. The Roch- 
ester Joint Board represents ACWA members 
in an area ranging from Poughkeepsie to 
Buffalo, and including Syracuse, Utica, Penn 
Yan, and the Rochester region, and involv- 
ing production workers at Bond Clothes, 
Fashion Park, Hickey-Freeman, Michaels- 
Stern, Timely Clothes, Xerox, five box fac- 
tories, Bravo Macaroni Co., Rochester Button 
Co., and Bourjois Cosmetics, besides sales 
personnel in the retail outlets of Bonds, 
McFarlin’s, National, Robert Hall, and Corn- 
wall Clothes. 

The site of the new, ultra-modern struc- 
ture was formerly occupied by the famous 
Gleason House which was donated to RI. T. 
and purchased by the Joint Board. The 
union’s former headquarters at 476 N. Clinton 
Ave., N., in use since 1919, has been donated 
by the ACWA to the City of Rochester and 
is now being renovated as a youth recrea- 
tion center. The new structure was designed 
by Corgan & Balestiere, noted Rochester 
architects, and the interior design was by 
Molly Stern, of Rochester, and a major Roch- 
ester building firm, Werner Spitz, was the 
general contractor. Construction began in 
July, 1966, and was completed in 15 months. 


The printed dedication program con- 
tains a very well done piece entitled 
“Past, Present and Future,” which de- 
scribes in brief the history and impact 
of the Amalgamated in the Rochester 
community. It appears below, along with 
the program of speakers: 

DEDICATION CEREMONIES, HEADQUARTERS, 
ROCHESTER JOINT BOARD, AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
CLC, Ocroser 16, 1967 

THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

Organized in 1919 after several years of 
continuous effort by Sidney Hillman, the 
Rochester Joint Board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America survived the 
turbulent labor-management conflicts of the 
post-World War One period and emerged as 
a constructive force in the community. Not 
only was arbitration machinery launched in 
that initial year, but the Impartial Chair- 
man, created to settled disputes between the 
Amalgamated locals and the members of 
the Clothiers’ Exchange, proved advanta- 
geous to both sides and to the economy of 
Rochester. Moreover the educational pro- 
grams fostered by the Joint Board brought 
many of its officers and members into con- 
structive participation in civic and other 
community affairs. 

After a brief period when its offices were 
located on Central Avenue, the Rochester 
Joint Board leased and later purchased the 
large structure known as Germania Hall on 
Clinton Avenue North. These commodious 
quarters served for more than four decades 
as an active community center not only for 
the officers and members of the Amalgamated 
but for other labor and community groups 
as well. There the numerous locals held their 
monthly meetings, speaking in English, Yid- 
dish, Italian, Polish and Lithuanian. In- 
numerable classes in successive generations 
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studied the objectives and strategy of the 
union movement and probed a wide variety 
of related social problems. 

Sustained by the dynamic interests of its 
large membership, the Rochester Joint 
Board was able to play an active role in com- 
munity affairs. Not only did it serve during 
the depression and post-depression years as 
a source of leadership for organizational ef- 
forts in the clothing factories of neighbor- 
ing towns and cities, but it also responded to 
requests from workers in other industries for 
organizers and has admitted to its fold 
locals from the food processing fields, from 
paper boxes, and the Haloid Company 
(manufacturers of photographic supply), 
more recently known as the rising new Xerox 
plants. 

In addition to this expansion of its mem- 
bership base, the Joint Board has broadened 
its services by establishing a Health Center 
to provide free examinations and health 
services to its present and past members and 
their spouses, It has also continued its cus- 
tomary practice of endorsing and rallying 
member support for worthy community ef- 
forts, such as the hospital, war relief and 
Community Chest drives. And a few years 
ago it endowed a series of annual lectures on 
vital topics at the University of Rochester to 
be known as the Sidney Hillman lectures. 
Moreover, as in all regional divisions of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
under President Potofsky as under President 
Hillman, the Rochester Joint Board has en- 
deavored year after year to alert its members 
and their neighbors in the community to 
their responsibilities as citizens and voters 
in a democratic society. 

In this fine new headquarters on 
East Avenue, the Rochester Joint Board 
plans to continue all traditional services to 
its members and hopes to achieve their fuller 
participation in the affairs of the community 
at large. 

PROGRAM 
Abraham Chatman 
ACWA vice president, Manager, Roch- 
ester Joint Board. 
Invocation. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dennis W. Hickey 


Vicar-General, Rochester, Catholic 
Diocese. 
Greetings... -.....-.-..- Hon. Frank Lamb 
‘Mayor of Rochester. 
1 Walter Hickey 
President, Hickey Freeman Co. 
Remarks Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein 
Temple B'rith Kodesh. 
p< an a Peter McColough 
President Xerox Corp. 
Remarks Hon. Frank Horton 
an. 
— eh RER Jacob S. Potofsky 
President Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 
Benediction Rev. Alfred B. Wangman 


Bethany Presbyterian Church. 


Rochester Joint Board Manager, Abra- 
ham D. Chatman opened the program 
and served as master of ceremonies. His 
remarks appear below. My colleagues will 
be interested to know that the printed 
dedication program bears the union 
“bug” of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of New York, whose Rochester 
locals were encouraged and helped along 
in the early years by Abe Chatman and 
the clothing workers: 

REMARKS oF A, CHATMAN 

Rt. Reverend Monsignor Dennis W. Hickey, 

vicar general, will give the invocation. 


I want to welcome all of you to the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of our new Joint Board 
Headquarters, Health Center, and Retiree 
Center. This is in some ways the culmination 
of a dream—for in this new building we will 
have the finest facilities for our many activ- 
ities and programs, 
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I believe that most of you know that al- 
though Rochester is sometimes known as a 
non-union town, the fact is that the Amal- 
gamated has been a strong and progressive 
organization almost from the moment we 
signed our first contract. 

That first contract was signed in the spring 
of 1918—a few months short of 50 years 
ago—so this ceremony symbolizes not only 
years of future activity but a half century of 
progress already completed. 

Rochester has played a major part in the 
Amalgamated’s history. We are a small town 
compared to New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, but our clothing industry has always 
been one of the most notable in the Nation. 
In the early days, before the union, the in- 
dustry was characterized not so much by the 
sweatshop but by large and wealthy com- 
panies wielding iron control over their work- 
ers, The workers tried for decades to organize 
here, but we did not make our first break- 
through until almost four years after the 
Amalgamated was born. Sidney Hillman gave 
leadership in our first settlement and the 
first World War was the background which 
helped make it possible. 

Our or efforts did not end then. 
One of our most famous strikes took place in 
1919, and was defeated by a court injunction 
which was so repressive that it helped inspire 
the passage by Congress of the Federal Anti- 
Injunction Act. In another strike in 1933, the 
forces opposing us used tear gas, and we had 
to obtain gas masks to maintain our picket 
lines. 

But we won those battles, and many more, 
and today, although the original clothing in- 
dustry has grown smaller, our membership 
has been maintained by the addition of new 
companies—particularly by a great new in- 
dustrial organization, the Xerox Corporation. 

Here in Rochester, we have always been 
conscious of our obligation not only to our 
own members but to the welfare of all work- 
ing people and to the community as a whole. 
Our activity in community life—in govern- 
ment, in charity, in education, in health—is 
symbolized by the many friends from other 
unions and from other organizations who are 
with us today. We are proud, too, to welcome 
the general officers, and the members of the 
general executive board and the principal de- 
partment heads of the Amalgamated. 

Later in the program I will introduce the 
general president of the Amalgamated for 
his remarks. At this time, I would like to in- 
troduce his associates, general secretary- 
treasurer, Frank Rosenblum, and executive 
vice president, Hyman Blumberg. I would like 
to say an extra word of tribute to Hy Blum- 
berg who, since the birth of our union in 
Rochester, has taken a special interest in our 
welfare and has always been helpful to us. 


The scheduling of a meeting of the 
Clothing Workers’ international execu- 
tive board this week in Rochester pro- 
vided one of the highlights of the dedi- 
cation ceremony—an address by ACWA 
international president, Jacob S. Potof- 
sky. My colleagues will note that Mr. 
Potofsky devotes a major portion of his 
remarks to well-deserved praise of Abe 
Chatman, my longtime friend, who in 
addition to his service as chairman of 
the ACWA’s Rochester Joint Board, is 
international vice president. Abe has 
been a driving force for constructive 
unionism, and for amicable labor-man- 
agement relations in Rochester for over 
four decades. To him must go much of 
the credit for the responsible, active, and 
respected labor organizations in Ro- 
chester today. 

Mr. Potofsky’s remarks follow: 

ADDRESS BY JACOB S. Pororsky 

I am delighted to be here today. This oc- 

casion is a high point in the history—not 
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only of the Rochester Joint Board but of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
as a whole, 


Your new building combines beauty and 
utility. It adds distinction to the area, and 
should set an example as a union headquar- 
ters. Over the years the labor movement has 
occasionally been critical of industry for 
spoiling and wasting natural resources and 
creating ugliness rather than beauty. The 
labor movement owes it to the community to 
enhance the appearance of the area when it 
builds—and I believe that the new head- 
quarters of the Rochester Joint Board does 
just that. 

Ever since 1918, our organization in this 
city has contributed to the unity and 
strength of the union as a whole, During the 
great strikes early in our in New 
York and Chicago—including the 1920 lock- 
out—Rochester clothing workers contributed 
generously to the defense funds of their 
fellow workers. In all our activities, including 
our industry-wide bargaining and our politi- 
cal education programs, this joint board has 
played an important part. 

The activities of the Amalgamated in 
Rochester symbolize the union’s dedication 
to the welfare of the community. Those of 
you who are old timers in our organization 
know that very early in our history, the 
Amalgamated sought to use the strength of 
our unity in areas beyond so-called bread 
and butter unionism. We tried to make the 
union a means of achieving benefits beyond 
the workbench and the shop. 

Here in Rochester, this handsome new 
headquarters symbolizes almost 50 years of a 
remarkable record of community activity. We 
are now as native to Rochester as the Red 
Cross or the University of Rochester. The rec- 
ord began almost at the inception of the or- 
ganization. Through the years our union 
members here have served as the anchor of 
the labor movement, helping new unions such 
as the printers, the building trades, the newer 
industrial unions, and most recently the 
municipal employees to win bargaining rights. 
As the largest union in the area, our Roches- 
ter Joint Board gave leadership to labor in 
its political activities, reaching down to 
workers in the wards and precincts. In addi- 
tion, the union has been an important part 
of numerous philanthropic agencies and pro- 
grams, participating and raising uncounted 
thousands of dollars for charities locally and 
nationally, 

I could not close my remarks without pay- 
ing tribute to your veteran manager, Vice 
President Abe Chatman. Abe is a truly 
remarkable labor leader—independent, 
strongminded, a man who combines reason 
and logic with a passion for progress. His 
leadership of the Amalgamated—and of the 
labor movement as a whole—in this area has 
been unique and constructive. Our relations 
with employers has been given nation-wide 
attention, particularly in a study a number 
of years ago by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, 

Abe, thru his tireless efforts, has brought 
remarkable advances to the clothing workers, 
as well as to workers in other industries, in- 
cluding the giant Xerox Corporation, which 
we are proud to have as part of our organiza- 
tion. At the same time our union has been a 
force for stability and progress for the cloth- 
ing industry itself. I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to pay my compliments to Abe 
for the integrity, the dedication and the en- 
lightenment he has brought to Rochester 
during almost 45 years of leadership. We can 
all be proud of his attainments. 

May I close with my own congratulations, 
and those of my colleagues on the General 
Executive Board, to Abe and his associates for 
erecting this beautiful building. I know it will 
serve the wide range of activities of your 
membership, including the health center and 
the retirees center and will be a monument 
to the Amalgamated’s contributions to the 
people of Rochester. 
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The East Avenue rostrum played host 
yesterday to yet another great American 
who is well known to many of our col- 
leagues. He is Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, 
of Rochester’s Temple B’rith Kodesh, 
who serves as chairman of the Ameri- 
can-Israel Public Affairs Committee 
here in Washington. 

The program would not have been 
complete without Rabbi Bernstein, 
whose family roots lie in tailoring, and 
who has grown up with the clothing 
industry and the clothing workers 
union in his many decades in Rochester. 
Few men know better than Phil Bern- 
stein what benefits the organization of 
the clothing industry has bestowed on 
immigrant tailors of all nationalities 
who flocked to this country early in the 
century. His well chosen words follow: 


REMARKS BY RABBI PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN 


There is an ancient Hebrew phrase which 
seems appropriate at this moment, Zecher 
Tzadik Lavrachah, the memory of the 
righteous is a blessing. We think today of 
Sidney Hillman and his associates who by 
their pioneering struggles have made this 
event possible. Mr. Hillman was a courageous 
fighter, a wise statesman, and a warm 
hearted human being. His leadership and 
that of his associates does indeed bless us 
today. 

It is good to have here also today Mr. 
Hillman’s successor and for many years his 
comrade, Jacob Potofsky, who has carried on 
the high traditions of the early leadership 
and for whom I have warm personal regard. 

I have regarded Abe Chatman as my friend 
for forty years. I have respected and con- 
tinue to respect his integrity, his fortitude, 
his leadership. This building is an Amal- 
gamated achievement but you know that it 
is due in no small part to Abe’s tenacity of 
purpose. 

All my life I have had a special interest 
in the clothing industry. My father made his 
living, if you call it a living, out of making 
pants. They weren’t very good pants because 
they were cut from remnants bought in 
fire sales, and most of his customers looked 
as if they just stepped out of a painting by 
Picasso. But somehow the family lived by 
this “schneidering” and educated three 
children. My mother did some sewing in a 
tailor shop when she came here as a girl. 
Practically all of the owners of the clothing 


speaking 
blessed memory, were 
members of my congregation. A large part 
of the Jewish community consisted of peo- 
ple who worked in the clothing factories and 
shops 


The clothing industry made a very impor- 
tant contribution to the welfare of Rochester. 
In fact there was a time when I think it was 
the leading industry in town. It helped to 
make Americans the best dressed people in 
the world. It made it possible for workmen 
of modest means to dress as well as their 
employers. 

As I appreciate the contribution which the 
clothing industry has made to the economy 
of our city and our country, and its contri- 
bution to raising standards of life and 
appearance for the American people, so also 
do I appreciate its social statesmanship. This 
did not come easily nor quickly. There was 
a hard and even bloody struggle, but out of 
it emerged a remarkably constructive in- 
dustrial peace and cooperation. Both sides 
should be commended for this and for its 
ongoing character. But today I think partic- 
ularly as we dedicate this Amalgamated 
Building of the social statesmanship of the 
Union and of its leadership, a statesmanship 
that was both down to earth and far 
visioned, that was practical and visionary. 

So today I felicitate the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers on this great achievement, 
on this beautiful building and the good use 
to which it will be put, and I pray for many, 
many years of continued and growing high 
usefulness. 


Mr. Speaker, the success of the Roch- 
ester ACWA joint board, and the quality 
of its dealings with its members and with 
industry in Rochester is attested to by 
the wide variety of manufacturing indus- 
tries which employ members of what 
once was exclusively a clothing workers’ 
union. In addition to a wide range of 
clothing companies in Rochester, which 
is among the world’s leaders in the man- 
ufacture of men’s apparel, the union is 
represented in food processing, folding 
box, jigsaw puzzle and countless other 
plants, along with the giant Xerox Corp., 
which makes its headquarters in Roch- 
ester. 

Both Xerox President C. Peter Me- 
Colough and Board Chairman Joseph C. 
Wilson were on hand for the dedication. 
Walter Hickey, president of Hickey-Free- 
man Clothes, spoke in behalf of the city’s 
many clothing firms. Their presence, and 
that of other Rochester industrialists, 
testifies to the lasting goodwill which ex- 
ists between the ACWA and the Roch- 
ester businesses it deals with, just as the 
fine and tasteful building we dedicated 
yesterday testifies to the strength and 
growth of organized labor in Rochester, 
and to its permanent, respected and con- 
structive role in the life of our commu- 
nity. The beauty of this building, — 
steadfastness of Amalgamated 
Abe Chatman is noted in the following 
portion of an editorial which appeared 
yesterday in the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle: 

THE AMALGAMATED 

Where a mansion once stood, and within 
a stone’s throw of other mansions, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ new $800,000 
headquarters at 750 East Ave. will be dedi- 
eated today—and the beautiful avenue is 
the better for it. 

For Abraham Chatman, manager of the 
clothing workers’ union these many years, 
has more than lived up to his promise to 
fit the dramatic building into the dignity 
and the “feeling” of the avenue. It has an 
austere modern beauty which somehow 
blends easily with the ornate beauty of the 
mansions of a century ago 

Those who were hopeful, those who were 
worried, those who were happy, those who 
were upset—all of them now owe a grateful 
thank-you to the slight grey-haired Chat- 
man for bringing off his dream in such good 
taste. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE WORKING- 
WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, National 
Business Women’s Week will be observed 
October 15-21 this year, and will be 
highlighted by congresses of career 
women leaders at National, State, and 
local levels. This annual tribute to all 
career women has been sponsored since 
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1928 by the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc. 

The aims and ideals of career women 
everywhere, including such areas as 
equal employment opportunity, uniform 
taxation and retirement laws, and equi- 
table jury representation, are in perfect 
harmony with the precepts and tradi- 
tions of our American democratic soci- 
ety. I am proud to acknowledge the en- 
deavors of these courageous women as 
we celebrate National Business Women’s 
Week and urge all concerned citizens 
from every strata of our society to give 
support and recognition to their worth- 
while cause. 


BOYDEN OF DEERFIELD—NO 
BETTER MAN 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Contr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a week ago, 
I led many distinguished Members of 
this House in paying tribute to this 
country’s dean of headmasters, Frank L. 
Boyden, upon the announcement of his 
planned retirement next June. The same 
day, an editorial in the Greenfield Re- 
corder described the pride mixed with an 
accompanying sense of loss in that town, 
also, at the prospect of the removal of 
Deerfield Academy’s most celebrated at- 
traction. 

I at that time remarked on Frank 
Boyden’s achievements and the many 
honors they brought. Other Members 
joined in to recount the measure of his 
career since he took the position 65 years 
ago to pay for law schooling. He started 
with 14 students and one building and 
expanded the school until its campus 
now stretches over 350 acres and its stu- 
dents number 475. 

Now, Deerfield Academy faces the 
prospect of finding a new headmaster, 
The one reassurance that the man so 
chosen will not be one easily over- 
whelmed by the traditions and memories 
of the man who built Deerfield into a 
school ranking with the top 16 in the 
country will be the active presence of 
Frank Boyden as chairman of the selec- 
tion committee. 

For, over and above the school’s 20 
buildings and 33 restored homes, Frank 
Boyden leaves an endowment of ex- 
cellence and intelligence in the pursuit 
of culture and public leadership. His en- 
couragement, his guidance and, above 
all, his example, have already given to the 
finer schools of this country numerous 
capable headmasters. There is great as- 
surance in his past record of thorough- 
ness and character that he will give us 
one more in his mold—for Deerfield. 

Since the Greenfield Recorder’s edi- 
torial expresses these sentiments so well, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp and thus made 
Svanen to Frank Boyden’s many ad- 

ers. 
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No BETTER Man 


If ever a formal announcement of official 
decision was greeted with mixed emotions, 
it was the Deerfield Academy trustees’ dis- 
closure Sunday that Headmaster Frank L. 
Boyden will retire in June of 1968. 

There is pleasure, of course, that Dr. Boy- 
den will step down while he is still a domi- 
nant figure. For all his 88 years, he is not 
only active as an administrator but he also 
possesses an amazing vigor and a compre- 
hensive grasp of the daily situations that 
arise. 

But there is an undeniable element of 
sadness. For 66 years Frank Boyden has 
been a focal point of attention at the acad- 
emy. His personality and his character have 
dominated the Deerfield scence. Students and 
teachers have come and gone, but Dr. Boy- 
den has remained constant—challenging en- 
couraging and inspiring all who have come 
into contact with him. 

Pride has been a strong force in the build- 
ing of this unique educational institution. 
Personally humble, and at times almost 
apologetic, Dr. Boyden has developed at 
Deerfield Academy both a school and a type 
of American deserving of society’s admira- 
tion. Students, faculty members, parents 
and neighbors have shared in this spiritual 
uplift. It is impossible to remain aloof from 
the sense of purpose that is the very at- 
mosphere of Deerfield. 

Finally, the news of Frank Boyden’s im- 
pending retirement arouses a determina- 
tion that this work will be carried on for 
generations to come. So much has been built 
from so little of material means that all as- 
sociated with Deerfield Academy consider it 
a personal challenge to help advance the 
work so nobly begun. 

The selection of a committee of parents 
and alumni trustees to choose his successor 
bears the hallmark of Frank L. Boyden. 
Those entrusted with this duty are indi- 
viduals who love the school and who appre- 
ciate its traditions as well as its goals. Their 
choice will be governed by past, present and 
future considerations. 

Probably the most significant factor to 
Dr. Boyden's old friends in his presence on 
the selection committee. A man who has de- 
voted his life to the service of the nation 
can be depended upon for this vital final task. 
In the discussions ahead, the retiring head- 
master’s almost mystical ability to judge 
character will be of incalculable value. 

Like the trustees of Deerfield back in 1902, 
the trustees of 1967 couldn’t have chosen 
a better man for the assignment, 


TARIFF COMMISSION TEXTILE 
STUDY 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the President, the Tariff Com- 
mission has instituted a factfinding in- 
vestigation on the economic condition of 
the U.S. textile and apparel industries, 
especially the present and prospective 
impact of imports upon those industries. 
The Commission must report the results 
of this investigation to the President not 
later than January 15, 1968. WILBUR D. 
MiLISs, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, joined the Pres- 
ident in requesting this investigation. 

The President’s letter to the Commis- 
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sion ordered a comprehensive investiga- 
tion— 

In addition to basic economic data con- 
cerning imports, tariffs, production, sales, 
investment, employment, prices, and profits, 
the Commission is requested to report on 
other relevant factors the knowledge of 
which, in its judgment, may assist me and 
the Congress. Attention should be paid to 
the impact of imports upon manmade fiber 
textiles, wool textiles, and cotton textiles, 
taken separately, as well as collectively, and 
to the question of interfiber competition. 


In a separate press statement the 
President added: 


In recent months representatives of these 
industries have expressed to me and to many 
others a deep concern over their future well- 
being in light of a number of factors, and 
especially import trends. A large number of 
the members of the Congress in both the 
House and Senate—including Chairman Mills 
of the Ways and Means Committee—have 
sponsored bills which deal with the question 
of imports. 


The President is referring to S. +796, 
sponsored by about 66 Senators, and to 
about 200 bills in the House proposing 
quota restrictions on imports of all tex- 
tiles and textile products. The Senate 
Committee on Finance is also scheduled 
to hold public hearings October 18-20 
2 quota bills, including quotas on tex- 

es. 

The Tariff Commission will open pub- 
lic hearings in Washington on November 
13, 1967. 

The Tariff Commission study of the 
current textile situation is a sound step 
in discovering the factual reality of tex- 
tile industry claims for special quotas 
against foreign imports. 

The three relevant documents follow: 
the Tariff Commission’s announcement 
of investigation and hearings, the Presi- 
dent’s public statement announcing his 
request for a study, and the concurring 
letter sent the chairman of the Tariff 
Commission by Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Chairman WILBUR MILLS: 


[From the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C.] 


[3832-55] 


TEXTILE AND APPAREL INDUSTRIES: NOTICE OF 
INVESTIGATION AND HEARING 


In response to a request dated October 4, 
1967, by the President of the United States, 
the U.S, Tariff Commission has instituted 
an investigation of the economic condition 
of the United States textile and apparel in- 
dustries. The full text of the request is as 
follows: 

“Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the au- 
thority vested in me by Section 332 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, I hereby request a compre- 
hensive investigation of the economic con- 
dition of the United States textile and ap- 
parel industries, especially the present and 
prospective impact of imports upon those in- 
dustries, and a report to me on the results 
of this investigation not later than January 
15, 1968. 

“In addition to basic economic data con- 
cerning imports, tariffs, production, sales, in- 
vestment, employment, prices, and profits, 
the Commission is requested to report on 
other relevant factors the knowledge of 
which, in its judgment, may assist me and 
the Congress, Attention should be paid to 
the impact of imports upon man-made fiber 
textiles, wool textiles, and cotton textiles, 
taken separately, as well as collectively, and 
to the question of interfiber competition. 

“Sincerely, 
“LYNDON B, JOHNSON.” 
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A hearing will be held in the Hearing 
Room, Tariff Commission Building, 8th and 
E Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C., beginning 
at 10 a.m., on November 13, 1967. Interested 
parties desiring to appear and to be heard 
should notify the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, in writing, on or before November 3, 
1967. It is suggested that parties who have 
a common interest endeavor wherever pos- 
sible to arrange for a consolidated presenta- 
tion of their views. 

Requests to appear must contain the fol- 
lowing information: 

a. The products or industry segments on 
which testimony will be presented. 

b. The name and organization of the wit- 
ness or witnesses who will testify, and the 
name, address, telephone number, and or- 
ganization of the person filing the request. 

c. A statement indicating whether the 
testimony to be presented will be on behalf 
of importer or domestic producer interests. 

d. A careful estimate of the aggregate time 
desired for presentation of oral testimony by 
all witnesses for whose appearances the re- 
quest is filled. 

Because of the limited time available, the 
Commission reserves the right to limit 
the time assigned to witnesses. In this con- 
nection, experience in similar previous hear- 
ings has indicated that in most cases the 
essential information can be effectively sum- 
marized in an oral presentation of 15 to 30 
minutes. Parties desiring an allowance of 
time in excess of this amount should set 
forth any special circumstances in support 
of such request. Witnesses may supplement 
their oral testimony with written statements 
of any desired length. These should be sub- 
mitted when the oral testimony is presented. 

Persons who have properly filed requests 
to appear will be individually notified of the 
date on which they will be scheduled to 
present oral testimony and of the time al- 
lotted for presentation of such testimony. 

Questioning of witnesses will be limited 
to members of the Commission. 

Written information and views in lieu of 
appearance at the public hearings may be 
submitted by interested persons. A signed 
original and nineteen true copies of such 
statements shall be submitted. 

Business data which is deemed confiden- 
tial shall be submitted on separate sheets, 
each clearly marked at the top “Business 
Confidential’. All written statements, except 
for confidential business data, will be made 
available for inspection by interested per- 
sons. To be assured of consideration by the 
Commission, written statements in lieu of 
appearance should be submitted at the earli- 
est practicable date, but not later than 
November 20, 1967. 

All communications regarding the Com- 
mission’s investigation should be addressed 
to the Secretary, United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 20436. 

By order of the Commission: 

Donn N. BENT, 
Secretary. 

Issued October 6, 1967. 

[From the office of the White House Press 
Secretary, Oct. 4, 1967] 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I have today asked the United States 
Tarif Commission to report to me by Jan- 
uary 15, 1968, in the fullest detail possible 
on the economic condition of the United 
States textile and apparel industries. In 
this report, I expect in particular an in- 
tensive analysis of the present and prospec- 
tive impact of imports upon these industries. 

This Administration has consistently 
acted in recognition of the fact that the 
textile and apparel industries are of great 
importance to our economy. In recent 
months representatives of these industries 
have expressed to me and to many others 
a deep concern over their future well-being 
in light of a number of factors, and especially 
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import trends. A large number of the mem- 
bers of the Congres in both the House and 
Senate—including Chairman Milis of the 
Ways and Means Committee—have sponsored 
bills which deal with the question of im- 
rts. 
pom considering this widespread concern, 
I have concluded that we must have all 
the facts possible to guide our future actions 
in this important field, and I am pleased 
that Chairman Mills is joining my request. 
I hope that the Tariff Commission’s report 
will permit all of us who are deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the textile and ap- 
parel industries to take a course of action 
which will be both in their interest and 
the national interest. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, October 4, 1967. 
Hon. GLENN W. SUTTON, 
Acting Chairman, 
U.S. Tarif Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I wish to join with 
the President in his request that the Com- 
mission make a comprehensive examination 
of the economic condition of the United 
States textile and apparel industries, includ- 
ing the present and future impact of imports 
upon such industries. 

The report of this investigation should 
permit both the President and the Congress 
to formulate a policy for the textile and ap- 
parel industries which will be in their in- 
terest as well as the national interest. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 


Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR D, MILLS, 


POWELL AGAINST McCORMACK 
ET AL. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
subjects committed to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress for study was relations between the 

judicial and the legislative branches of 
the Federal Government. 

Our former colleague, the Honorable 
George Meader, now chief counsel of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress, conducted extensive re- 
search into past instances of litigation in 
which the Congress, its Members, or 
committees were involved, or which af- 
fected the Congress. 

When the Adam Clayton Powell mat- 
ter arose in the House of Representatives 
in the 90th Congress, as one principally 
involved in that controversy, I requested 
Mr. Meader to give close attention to the 
case in the various stages of its develop- 
ment. 

Accordingly, Mr. Meader has been in 
continuous contact with the counsel re- 
tained by the Speaker and the other de- 
fendants in the case of Powe. against 
McCormack and has furnished to those 
attorneys from time to time the results 
of his study of litigation affecting Con- 
gress. 

The case of PowELL against McCor- 
MACK is now pending in the U.S. Court of 
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Appeals for the District of Columbia. The 
brief for Powett’s attorneys was filed 
with the court on July 12, 1967, and the 
brief for Speaker McCormack and the 
other defendants was due to be filed on 
August 20, 1967. Accordingly, in advance 
of the filing of the defendants’ and ap- 
pellees’ brief, Mr. Meader transmitted to 
Judge Bromley, attorney for the defend- 
ants and appellees, his suggestions for 
the reply to the brief of Powstu’s attor- 
neys in the court of appeals. The cor- 
respondence accompanying this trans- 
mission of the brief is as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGA- 
NIZATION OF THE CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., August 10, 1967. 

Re: Powell v. McCormack, 
Mr. Bruce BROMLEY, 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear JUDGE BROMLEY: Enclosed herewith 
is a rough draft of a brief containing my 
ideas of what might be said in the brief in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. These sugges- 
tions are for such use as you see fit to make 
of them. 

If there is any further way in which I can 
be helpful, please let me know. 

Sincerely, : 
GEORGE MEADER, 
Chief Counsel. 
CRAVATH, SWAINE & MOORE, 
New York, N.Y., August 14, 1967. 
Powell v. McCormack. 
GEORGE MEADER, Esq., 
Chief Counsel, Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress, Congress of 

the United States, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. MEADER: I am extremely grateful 
to you for the obviously careful and thorough 
research which has gone into your draft of 
a brief in the above matter and I thank you 
very much for sending it to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bruce BROMLEY. 


Mr. Speaker, because the issues in 
POWELL against McCorMAckK are funda- 
mental constitutional, historical issues 
going to the very heart of our system of 
government with its autonomous, tripar- 
tite system and the doctrine of separation 
of powers, I believe the discussion of 
these issues in the case of Powe against 
McCormack should be of great interest, 
not only to the Members of the House of 
Representatives who, as a class, are 
sought to be made defendants in the 
case, but also to the American people, 
and perhaps not just at the present time, 
but in the days to come; therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the text of the sug- 
gested brief prepared by Mr. Meader at 
this point in the RECORD: 

[Brief for appellees in the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, for the District of Columbia, 
No. 20,897] 

ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL., APPELLANTS 
v. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, ET AL., APPELLEES 
[Appeal from the US. District Court for the 
District of Columbia] 

STATEMENT OF QUESTIONS PRESENTED 

Appellants do not state the questions in- 
volved correctly in that many of the ques- 
tions stated go to the merits of the case when 
the only issue before this court is jurisdic- 
tional. The question presented should be 
stated as follows: 

Whether the District Court erred in dis- 
missing the complaint for want of jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter, in denying the 
motion for a three-judge court, and in deny- 
ing the motion for a preliminary injunction. 
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Since both the temporary injunction and 
the three-judge court fall if the court lacks 
jurisdiction. over the subject matter and the 
persons of the defendants, the following ques- 
tions are pertinent: 

1. May the court grant the relief prayed by 
plaintiffs without violating: 

a. The separation of powers doctrine? 

b. The speech and debate clause (Article I, 
Section 6, Clause 3) of the United States 
Constitution? 

cC. The arrest clause (Article I, Section 6, 
Clause 2) of the United States Constitution? 

2. May the court grant relief in the nature 
of mandamus against members and officers of 
the House of Representatives as prayed by 
plaintiffs? 

3. May all members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the House of Representatives 
itself as a legislative body be made defend- 
ants as a class (although not named or 
served) through naming and serving six 
members of the House as representatives of a 
class? 

JURISDICTIONAL STATEMENT 


Appellants invoke 15 sections of the Con- 
stitution and 9 statutory provisions to sup- 
port the jurisdiction of the court. 

Significantly, appellants omit invoking Ar- 
ticle I, Section 6(1), providing the immuni- 
ties of freedom from arrest and speech and 
debate, vital to this case. 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE 

Appellants use 20 pages of their brief for 
a statement of the case including detailed 
and immaterial evidentiary material wholly 
unnecessary to an understanding of the is- 
sue presented. 

The basic fact is that March 1, 1967, the 
House adopted H. Res. 278 excluding Powell 
from membership in the House. The pro- 
ceedings appear in a copy of the Congres- 
sional Record of that date attached to the 
complaint. 

Plaintiffs ask the court to hold House Res- 
olution 278 unconstitutional and, in effect, 
urge the court to substitute therefor a reso- 
lution drafted by plaintiffs and approved by 
the court ordering the House of Representa- 
tives, its members and officers to seat plain- 
tiff Powell and accord him all the rights, 
privileges and perquisites of a member of the 
House of Representatives, without discrim- 
ination. 

A significant fact is that nowhere in the 
complaint is it alleged that the defendants, 
or any of them, acted in any way other than 
in their official capacities; and the acts com- 
plained of and the relief sought relate ex- 
clusively to the exercise of official legislative 
functions and in no way to any individual, 
non-official acts or functions. 

It is important for the court to understand 
the defendants and appellants have appeared 
specially only, not generally, solely for the 
purpose of challenging the jurisdiction of the 
court. 

Appellants have not claimed anywhere in 
their pleadings that any action taken by the 
House of Representatives or by attorneys for 
defendants has constituted a waiver of the 
privileges and immunities of the House. 

In fact, during the oral argument before 
District Judge Hart the Judge stated that 
appellants had not claimed and it was clear 
that there had been no waiver of any rights 
of the defendants (see Page 70 of transcript 
of April 4, 1967). 

Thus, the merits of the case are not before 
the court. 

The House of Representatives has not au- 
thorized counsel to appear generally, to con- 
cede the court has jurisdiction or to present 
arguments on the merits of the case. No 
answer has been filed—or authorized by the 
House to be filed. 

Counsel for defendants have been au- 
thorized to raise the question of jurisdic- 
tion—no more. 

Much of appellants’ statement of the case 
deals with proceedings before the select com- 
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mittee of the House to inquire into the fit- 
ness of Powell to serve as a member. Ap- 
pellees do not believe this material is 
relevant. 

Should the court give full faith and credit 
to the final order of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

If the answer is “yes’—then antecedent 
proceedings and the application of parlia- 
mentary law and rulings on points of order— 
or rulings which might have been made if a 
point of order had been timely raised—are 
wholly irrelevant, 

Thus, the proceedings before the Special 
Committee and questions of adversary pro- 
ceedings, due process and the like are not 
matters before this court and it need not in- 
terpret and judge the Rules of the House of 
Representatives and the precedents of the 
House, which are difficult enough for legisla- 
tors, to say nothing of judges, to understand 
and utilize. 

If the answer is “‘no”—and the court does 
not accord full faith and credit to a final 
judgment of the House, 

First, it will absorb a great deal of the 
court’s time familiarizing itself with the in- 
tricacies of parliamentary law and 

Second, it will establish a precedent which 
will be likely to stimulate no end of judi- 
cial business, not only by citizens objecting 
to legislation but even by Senators and Rep- 
resentatives irked by an adverse parliamen- 
tary ruling. 

To hold that the court has jurisdiction be- 
cause parliamentary procedures are different 
from judicial procedures and to hold that a 
legislative body must conduct its business 
according to rules and practices established 
for the conduct of litigation would be a 
novel proposition leading to utter chaos in 
the law-making business at all levels. This 
chaos would be reflected in a tidal wave of 
litigation inundating courts. 

Such a proposition could be advanced only 
by those abysmally unaware of the difference 
between an elected policy-making body and 
a court. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY FROVISIONS 
INVOLVED 


Appellants neglect to mention among the 
constitutional provisions involved Article I, 
Section 6 of the United States Constitution. 
This provision is the very heart of the case. 


STATEMENT OF POINTS 


Appellees intend to rely upon the following 
points: 

1. The holding in Marbury v. Madison re- 
quires dismissal of the instant case. 

2. The doctrine of Dombrowski v. Eastland 
87 S. Ct. 1425 (May 15, 1967) and Kilbourn v. 
Thompson 103 U.S, 168 require dismissal of 
the case as to the elected defendants and are 
distinguishable from the instant case as to 
the non-elected defendants. 

3. The power to issue writs of mandamus 
was not intended to extend to writs running 
against the Congress, its branches, its com- 
mittees, its members or its officers. 

4, The court should not render an unen- 
forceable judgment. 

5. This is not a proper class suit and the 
House of Representatives may not be made 
a party to a suit. 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT 


The lower court granted a motion to dis- 
miss the complaint made after a special ap- 
pearance by Attorney Bruce Bromley on be- 
half of some of the defendants on the ground 
that the court lacked jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of the suit and the persons 
of the defendants, and the complaint failed 
to state a cause of action. 

The sole central question of the case, there- 
fore, is whether or not the courts have juris- 
diction over the defendants and the subject 
matter and have the power to grant the relief 
requested by the plaintiffs. 

A number of phrases are used to describe 
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the lack of judicial jurisdiction over the de- 
fendants and the subject matter of the suit: 
“Separation of powers,“ Justicibility.“ 
“Legislative immunity,” “Privileges of the 
House including speech and debate and free- 
dom from arrest clauses,” “Political ques- 
tion,” “Legislative discretion,” “The power 
of the court to command affirmative action 
by a coordinate branch of the government 
or the members thereof,” “Failure to state 
a cause of action,” “Sovereignty.” 

All of these phrases raise the single cen- 
tral constitutional issue of whether the court 
on a complain of a private citizen or a group 
of citizens has the power to command affirm- 
ative action by the elected Representatives 
of the Congress, either individually or col- 
lectively as the House of Representatives 
and non-member officers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as prayed by plaintiffs. 


ARGUMENT 


I. The holding in Marbury v. Madison re- 
quires dismissal of the instant case 


Justice Marshall held that the express 
description of the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Article III of the Consti- 
tution was exclusive and was intended to 
limit the original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. The law passed by the Congress au- 
thorizing the Supreme Court to issue writs 
of mandamus as an exercise of original juris- 
diction was therefore in conflict with the 
provisions of the Constitution and was con- 
sequently null and void. The court refused 
to issue the writ of mandamus although it 
had held that the nature of the case was ap- 
propriate for such a writ. 

This reasoning applied to the present case 
requires this court to hold that the power 
to judge “. . . the elections, returns and 
qualifications of members . . of the House 
of Representatives is vested in the House 
of Representatives; that it cannot be vested 
in any other department of the government, 
neither the Senate, the Executive nor the 
Judiciary; that the determination of the 
House in exercising the power of judgment 
of elections, returns and qualifications of 
House members is final and not subject to 
review in any other place. 

If the Congress sought to pass a law giv- 
ing the courts the power to judge qualifica- 
tions of House members or to review such a 
judgment made by the House, under the 
holding of Marbury v. Madison, the court 
would ba compelled to hold such a law un- 
constitutional. 

Appellants’ attorneys make much of the 
language in Marbury v. Madison that every 
right, when withheld must have a remedy, 
and every injury, its proper redress. Appel- 
lants cite this reasoning as grounds for as- 
serting judicial intervention since this is a 
ease arising under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The court said in Marbury v. Madison, 
Page 162: 

“This brings us to the second inquiry; 
which is, 

“2d. If he has a right, and that right has 
been violated, do the laws of this country 
afford him a remedy? 

“The very essence of civil liberty certainly 
consists in the right of every individual to 
claim the protection of the laws, whenever he 
receives an injury. One of the first duties 
of government is to afford that protection. 
In Great Britain the king himself is sued in 
the respectful form of a petition, and he 
never fails to comply with the judgment of 
his court. 

“In the 3d vol. of his Commentaries, p. 23, 
Blackstone states two cases in which a remedy 
is afforded by mere operation of law. 

“In all other cases,’ he says, ‘it is a gen- 
eral and indisputable rule, that where there 
is a legal right, there is also a legal remedy 
by suit, or action at law, whenever that right 
is invaded.’ 

“And afterwards, p. 109, of the same vol. 
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he says, ‘I am next to consider such injuries 
as are cognizable by the courts of the com- 
mon law. And herein I shall for the present 
only remark, that all possible injuries what- 
soever, that did not fall within the exclusive 
cognizance of either the ecclesiastical, 
military, or maritime tribunals, are, for that 
very reason, within the cognizance of the 
common law courts of justice; for it is a set- 
tled and invariable principle in the laws of 
England, that every right when withheld, 
must have a remedy, and every injury its 
proper redress.“ 

Appellants wholly omit calling attention to 
the court's subsequent modification of this 
general rule to exclude granting a remedy 
for rights claimed to have been invaded 
through the exercise of executive discretion. 

Justice Marshall said (Page 165): 

“By the constitution of the United States, 
the President is invested with certain impor- 
tant political powers, in the exercise of which 
he is to use his own discretion, and is ac- 
countable only to his country in his political 
character and to his own conscience. To aid 
him in the performance of these duties, he is 
authorized to appoint certain officers, who 
act by his authority, and in conformity with 
his orders. 

“In such cases, their acts are his acts; and 
whatever opinion may be entertained of the 
manner in which executive discretion may 
be used, still there exists, and can exist, no 
power to control that discretion, The sub- 
jects are political. They respect the nation, 
not individual rights, and being intrusted to 
the executive, the decision of the executive is 
conclusive. The application of this remark 
will be perceived by adverting to the act of 
congress for establishing the department of 
foreign affairs. This officer, as his duties were 
prescribed by that act, is to conform precisely 
to the will of the President. He is the mere 
organ by whom that will is communicated. 
The acts of such an officer, as an officer, can 
never be examinable by the courts. 

“But when the legislature proceeds to im- 
pose on that officer other duties; when he is 
directed peremptorily to perform certain 
acts; when the rights of individuals are de- 
pendent on the performance of those acts; 
he is so far the officer of the law; is amenable 
to the laws for his conduct; and cannot at 
his discretion sport away the vested rights of 
others. 

“The conclusion from this reasoning is, 
that where the heads of departments are the 
political or confidential agents of the execu- 
tive, merely to execute the will of the Presi- 
dent, or rather to act in cases in which the 
executive possesses a constitutional or legal 
discretion, nothing can be more perfectly 
clear than that their acts are only politically 
examinable. But where a specific duty is as- 
signed by law, and individual rights depend 
upon the performance of that duty, it seems 
equally clear that the individual who consid- 
ers himself injured, has a right to resort to 
the laws of his country for a remedy.” 

Applied to the instant case, this reasoning 
means that discretion is vested in the House 
of Representatives to judge the qualifica- 
tions of its members and that its judgment, 
being discretionary, political and legislative 
in character, is not examinable in the courts. 

The function of judging qualifications, of 
course, is judicial in character. But it is also, 
when judged by a legislative body, an exer- 
cise of legislative power. It is a highly im- 
portant power of the legislative body en- 
abling it to govern its own composition, free 
from subordination or control by any ex- 
terior body. 

For a court by an order in the nature of 
mandamus to command that the discretion 
or power of decision of elected members of 
the House of Representatives, individually, 
or collectively as a legislative body, be exer- 
cised in any particular manner or in such a 
manner as the court thought proper would 
be in the words of Chief Justice Marshall, 
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“an extravagance, so absurd and excessive, 
(. . . that it) could not have been enter- 
tained for a moment.” 

Justice Marshall went on to say, “The 
province of the court is, solely, to decide on 
the rights of individuals, not to inquire how 
the executive, or executive officers, perform 
duties in which they have a discretion. Ques- 
tions in their nature political, or which are, 
by the constitution and laws, submitted to 
the executive, can never be made in this 
court.” (Page 170) 

Appellants’ contention of the scope of ju- 
dicial review proves too much. 

Appellants cite Marbury v. Madison as au- 
thority for the proposition that if a plain- 
tiff asserts that his federal constitutional or 
legal rights have in some way been affected 
by action of any unit of government—or 
possibly even by an individual or non-gov- 
ernmental agency—and a “constitutional 
question” is therefore raised, the federal 
courts have jurisdiction and can grant re- 
lief—at least “declaratory relief—regardless 
of any other consideration.” 

They disregard the separation of powers 
doctrine as either nonexistent or wholly ir- 
relevant. 

While this case involves only the Congress, 
their view of the power of the courts would 
be equally applicable to the powers vested in 
the Executive by the Constitution. 

This is an assertion of judicial supremacy 
which goes far beyond anything the courts 
have yet announced. 

Under plaintiffs’ interpretation of Marbury 
v. Madison, relief could have been granted 
in all of the numerous actions against the 
President and the Congress cited under the 
heading, “Is This A Case of First Impres- 
sion?” In other words, plaintiffs’ theory of 
the jurisdiction of the courts would have 
permitted the courts to have afforded relief 
in the case All-America Protectorate v. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson et al.; U.S. ex rel. Brookfield 
Construction Co., Inc. & Baylor Construction 
Corp. v. J. George Stewart et al.; Trimble v. 
Johnson, etc. 


II. The doctrine of Dombrowski v. Eastland 
87 S. Ct. 1425 (May 15, 1967) and Kilbourn 
v. Thompson 103 U.S. 168 require dismissal 
of the case as to the elected defendants and 
are distinguishable from the instant case 
as to the non-elected defendants 


The court in its order of June 19, 1967, 
instructed attorneys for appellants to com- 
ment on the per curiam opinion in Dom- 
browski v, Eastland in its relationship to the 
issues of this case. 

Appellants’ comments on Dombrowski pp. 
69, 70, 71 of their brief were superficial and 
of little assistance to this court in consider- 
ing and judging an epochal issue in the rela- 
tions between the separate judicial and legis- 
lative branches of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

In Kilbourn v. Thompson, Thompson as 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, arrested Kilbourn pursuant to an 
order of the House of Representatives and 
caused him to be incarcerated in the common 
jail for the District of Columbia. Kilbourn 
sued the Speaker of the House, the members 
of the House committee, before whom he had 
been contemptuous, and the Sergeant at 
Arms for false imprisonment and asked $150,- 
000 damages. 

In a lengthy opinion, discussing the con- 
tempt power of the English Parliament, Jus- 
tice Samuel Miller sought to circumscribe 
the investigatory power of the Congress and 
wrote a remarkable decision, which, in the 
subsequent three-quarters of a century, ap- 
parently has not been reconsidered in depth 
by the judiciary in other cases. 

McGrain v. Daugherty (1927) 273 U.S. 135 
and Jurney v. McCracken (1935) 294 U.S. 125 
have fortified the investigatory power of the 
Co: and inferentially overruled some 
aspects of Kilbourn v. Thompson. Other cases 
have tangentially minimized the evil of Kil- 
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bourn v. Thompson. See “Congressional In- 
vestigations and Judicial Review: Kilbourn 
v. Thompson Revisited,” Gerald Morgan 37, 
California Law Review, Page 556 (Dec. 1949). 

Kilbourn v. Thompson held that the in- 
quiry the House committee conducted was 
ultra vires the Congress, that the contempt 
imprisonment pursuant to the House resolu- 
tion was therefore invalid; that elected mem- 
bers were immune from suit for false im- 
prisonment because of the speech and debate 
clause (Article I, Section 6(1) of the United 
States Constitution), but that an officer elec- 
ted by them, viz. Thompson, Sergeant at 
Arms of the House, directed by them to ex- 
ecute their orders, was not clothed with legis- 
lative immunity. Eventually, a Judgment of 
$20,000 was rendered against Thompson, Con- 
gress later appropriated funds to pay the 
judgment with interest and costs and also 
the fees of the attorneys who represented the 
congressional defendants. 

The implications of judicial-congressional 
conflicts were not effectively argued or in- 
tensively considered in Kilbourn v. Thomp- 
son or in Dombrowski v. Eastland. The issues 
were neither posed, discussed in the briefs, 
nor resolved in any way other than in the 
brief holding in Judge Miller’s opinion, as 
follows: 

“In this, as in other matters which have 
been pressed on our attention, we prefer to 
decide only what is necessary to the case in 
hand, and we think the plea set up by those 
of the defendants who were members of the 
House is a good defence, and the judgment 
of the court overruling the demurrer to it 
and giving judgment for those defendants 
will be affirmed. As to Thompson, the judg- 
ment will be reversed and the case remanded 
for further proceedings.” 

Clearly, on the basis of Kilbourn and Dom- 
browski, all the defendants except Miller, 
Johnson and Jennings, being elected Repre- 
sentatives, are not subject to suit for action 
taken by them in the House of Representa- 
tives, under the speech and debate clause. 
See Also: U.S. v. Johnson 383 U.S. 169 
(1966); Tenney v. Brandhove 341 U.S. 367 
(1951). 

This legislative immunity is analogous to 
the judicial immunity upheld in the recent 
decision of Pierson v. Ray, April 11, 1967, 386 
U.S. 547. 

There remains to be considered whether 
or not legislative immunity attaches to de- 
fendants Miller, Johnson and Jennings in 
the light of Kilbourn and Dombrowski. 

In Dombrowski v. Eastland, Sourwine, 
Counsel of the U.S. Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, was considered to be clothed 
with legislative immunity as the agent of a 
Senate committee, but apparently not to the 
same extent as Chairman Eastland who was 
an elected Senator, While i+ is not completely 
clear either from the per curiam opinion in 
Dombrowski v. Eastland or from an examina- 
tion of the briefs and records in the case, it 
would appear that the court believed there 
was an issue of fact as to whether or not 
Sourwine, personally, had engaged in activi- 
ties detrimental to plaintiffs outside of the 
scope of his duties as counsel and agent for 
the Senate committee. 

If this is a correct interpretation of the 
holding in Dombrowski, then the case is sim- 
ilar to Wheeldin v. Wheeler 373 U.S. 656, in 
which an employee of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities was sued for ac- 
tion taken by him alleged to be beyond his 
authority as a staff member of that com- 
mittee. Justice Douglas, speaking for the ma- 
jority, affirmed a lower court holding that 
the complaint failed to state a federal cause 
of action. 

Thus, it would seem that legislative im- 
munity properly extends to cover the offi- 
cial acts of elected officers of the House, who 
are not members of the House, for acts done 
in their official capacity in executing the 
orders of the House. 

See also: Trimble v. Johnston 137 F. Supp. 
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651 (1959) U.S. ex rel. Brookfield Const. Co. 
v. Stewart 234 F. Supp. 94; affirmed 339 F. 
2nd 753 (1964) 

In this connection, it is significant that 
defendants Miller, Johnson and Jennings are 
not alleged to have done anything other than 
their official duties and no relief is sought 
against them except in their official capaci- 
ties. Ordering defendants Miller, Johnson 
and Jennings to do things in their non-offi- 
cial, individual capacity would be of no avail 
to plaintiffs. It is precisely their official ac- 
tion in carrying out orders of the House of 
Representatives under the Constitution, laws 
and rules and precedents of the House that 
appellants are seeking to reach. 

It is perfectly apparent that, on the basis 
of reason, House officers should be clothed 
with legislative immunity for their official 
action since the House needs the aid of offi- 
cers and employees to carry out its functions 
and, to interfere with these employees in 
faithfully executing the will of the House 
is to interfere with the House, itself. It must 
be conceded that this is contrary to the 
holding in Kilbourn v. Thompson, but it is 
submitted that that aspect of Kilbourn v. 
Thompson should be reexamined and either 
reversed, drastically modified or distin- 
guished. 

If Miller, Jennings and Johnson are sub- 
ject to the mandate of this court, although 
the other defendants are not, it would ap- 
pear that the only way the House can protect 
its independence is to elect as its officers 
members who have been elected by the peo- 
ple. This, manifestly, would be a restriction 
upon the operation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives since it would require elected 
members to divert energies from their law- 
making duties to the performance of house- 
keeping chores. 

Wholly aside from the propriety of the 
assertion of court jurisdiction over elected 
Officers of the House of Representatives, the 
instant case is distinguishable from Kilbourn 
v. Thompson and Dombrowski v. Eastland. 

Both of these cases were suits for money 
judgments—Kilbourn for false imprison- 
ment and Dombrowski for interference with 
civil rights. It may well be said that the de- 
fense of a suit for damages is not a direct 
interference with the functioning of the 
legislative body other than in the respect 
that the defendant is required to divert some 
of his energies and time, which should be 
devoted to his official duties, to the defense 
of a law suit; and that he may be required to 
pay a money judgment, 

The instant suit, however, involves direct 
interference with the legislative process in a 
far more important and dangerous manner 
than the mere entry of a money judgment 
against an agent of the Congress. The in- 
stant suit aims at compelling affirmative 
acts on the part of the non-elected defend- 
ants which they cannot perform without 
violating the order of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. These defendants therefore, in the 
event the court issued a decree against them 
as requested by plaintiffs, would be in the 
untenable position of being either in con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives or in 
contempt of the court, either of which could 
enforce its order by imprisonment or other- 
wise 


Here again, it should be noted that, if the 
court should decide that the speech and de- 
bate clause does not clothe the elected mem- 
bers of the House, including the Speaker, 
with legislative immunity and should enter 
a decree against the elected defendants as 
prayed by plaintiffs, the court could enforce 
its decree only by arrest and imprisonment 
and would thereby be confronted with an- 
other constitutional privilege of the House; 
namely, freedom from arrest, Article I, Sec- 
tion 6, Clause 2, which reads as follows: 

“They (the Senators and Representatives) 
shall in all Cases, except Treason, Felony, and 
Breach of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest 
during their Attendance at the Session of 
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their respective Houses, and in going to and 

returning from the same: 

In Barry v. U.S. ex rel. Cunningham, 279 
U.S. 597 (1929), a suit arising out of the ex- 
ercise of the power of the Senate to Judge the 
qualifications of a Senator-elect under Arti- 
cle I, Section 5, Clause 1, of the Constitution, 
in investigating the allegedly fraudulent 
election of Senator Vare in Pennsylvania, the 
court said (Page 613): 

“First, Generally, the Senate is a legislative 
body, exercising in connection with the 
House only the power to make laws. But it 
has had conferred upon it by the Constitu- 
tion certain powers which are not legislative 
but judicial in character, Among these is the 
power to judge of the elections, returns and 
qualifications of its own members, Art. I, 
Section 5, cl. 1. ‘That power carries with it 
authority to take such steps as may be appro- 
priate and necessary to secure information 
upon which to decide concerning election.’ 
Reed v. County Commissioners, 277 U.S. 376, 
388. Exercise of the power necessarily in- 
volves the ascertainment of facts, the at- 
tendance of witnesses, the examination of 
such witnesses, with the power to compel 
them to answer pertinent questions, to deter- 
mine the facts and apply the appropriate 
rules of law, and, finally, to render a judg- 
ment which is beyond the authority of any 
other tribunal to review.” (Emphasis sup- 
plied) 

In the case of Reed v. the County Commis- 
sioners, 277 U.S. 376 (1927), which also grew 
out of the investigation of the election of 
Senator Vare, the investigating committee 
and its counsel sought a decree from the U.S. 
District Court ordering the delivery of ballot 
boxes and ballots used in the senatorial elec- 
tion. Although the holding of the case turned 
upon the authority of the committee and its 
counsel to sue, the court, on Page 388, dis- 
cussed the power of the Senate to judge 
qualifications of its members, as follows: 

“The resolutions are to be construed hav- 
ing regard to the power possessed and cus- 
tomarily exerted by the Senate. It is the Judge 
of the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its members. Art. I, Sec. 5. It is fully em- 
powered, and may determine such matters 
without the aid of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Executive or Judicial Depart- 
ment.” 

It is this same power to judge qualifica- 
tions of a member-elect which is the subject 
matter of the instant case. 

The holdings in Barry v. U.S. and Reed v. 
County Commissioners are relevant to the is- 
sues of this case in two respects: 

First, they are precedents for the conten- 
tion of defendants and appellees that the 
power of the House to judge qualifications 
of its members under Article I, Section 5, is 
exclusive and is not subject to review. 

Second, they are relevant because, like the 
instant case, they involved a judicial deter- 
mination of the Senate regarding qualifica- 
tions of one of its members-elect and, thus, 
present a completely different situation from 
either Dombrowski or Kilbourn, both of 
which involved the exercise of the investiga- 
tory power of the Congress, not its judicial 
power, and both of which were suits for 
money damages for abuse of power. 

The issue here with respect to non-elected 
defendants is more nearly comparable to the 
issue in Trimble v. Johnson, 173 F Supp 651, 
in which the court denied a prayer for an 
order directed to the Secretary of the Senate 
to divulge information which the Senate had 
not ordered made public. 

II. The power to issue writs of mandamus 
was not intended to extend to writs 
running against the Congress, its branches, 
its committees, its Members or its officers 
Title 28, Section 1361, provides as follows: 
“Action to compel an officer of the United 

States to perform his duty. 

“The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction of any action in the nature of 
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mandamus to compel an officer or employee 
of the United States or any agency thereof 
to perform a duty owed to the plaintiff. 
(Added Pub. L. 87-748, Sec. 1(a), Oct. 5, 1962, 
76 Stat. 744.) 

This statute is not intended to apply to 
the Congress, its branches, its officers, its 
committees, or its members. 

a) Neither the Congress nor its members 
are “officers” of the United States, within 
the meaning of Title 28 U.S.C. Section 1361. 

b) Even if Section 1361 is applicable to 
members and officers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, mandamus will not lie because 
all of the decisions made with reference to 
the subject matter of this suit by the de- 
fendants were legislative decisions. Legisla- 
tive decisions are not ministerial and man- 
damus will lie only to compel the perform- 
ance of a ministerial duty clearly required 
by law. 

Appellants’ claim that the swearing-in of 
plaintiff Powell by the Speaker is a mere 
ministerial act. While this claim may have 
superficial plausibility, a thorough-going 
examination of the principles involved dis- 
closes that, on the contrary, it involves the 
exercise of legislative discretion of the great- 
est importance and difficulty. 

The Speaker could not obey the mandate 
of the court to swear Powell without dis- 
obeying the order of the House as contained 
in House Resolution 278. House Resolution 
278 cannot be done away with unless the 
courts haye the power to reverse internal 
legislative decisions. 

The Speaker possesses no intrinsic power 
to swear members after an objection has been 
made to the taking of an oath by a member- 
elect. The annotation to Article VI, Clause 3 
of the United States Constitution relating 
to the oath of office of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives prepared by Lewis Deschler, Par- 
liamentarian of the House of Representa- 
tives, reads as follows: 

“Section 231. Functions of the Speaker in 
administering the oath. 

“The Speaker possesses no arbitrary power 
in the administration of the oath (I, 134), 
and when objection is made the question 
must be decided by the House and not by 
the Chair (I, 519, 520). An objection prevents 
the Speaker from administering the oath of 
his own authority, even though the creden- 
tials be regular in form (I, 135-138), The 
Speaker has frequently declined to admin- 
ister the oath in cases wherein the House 
has, by its action, indicated that he should 
not do so (I, 139, 140). And in case of doubt 
he has waited the instruction of the House 
(I, 396; VI, 11).” : 

House Resolution 278 resulted from the 
exercise of legislative power vested by Ar- 
ticle I, Section 5, of the Constitution of the 
United States in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The provision that each House shall be 
the judge of the elections, returns and 
qualifications of its own members obviously 
describes a judicial function and a judicial 
power. 

Vesting this judicial function expressly in 
each House excludes the exercise of that 
judicial function by any other body, Barry v. 
U.S. ex rel. Cunningham. 

This obviously stems from concern for the 
autonomy of a legislative body, since sub- 
jecting such judgment to review by any 
other body would render the legislative body 
inferior and subordinate. 

The courts may no more review and over- 
turn a final Judgment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the exercise of the power of 
judging its members than could either the 
President or the Congress undertake to re- 
verse a decision of the Supreme Court. 

There must be finality of decision and the 
Constitution has placed this authority to 
judge its members clearly and exclusively in 
the House of Representatives. 

(c) Mandaraus is not an appropriate remedy 
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to direct the exercise of discretion or the 
retraction or reversal of action already taken 
in the exercise of either, nor where a ques- 
tion of interpretation of law is involved, 


(Title 16, D.C. Code 1001-1010 
Hammond v. Hall (1942) 181 F2 23 
Thomas v. Vinson (1946) 153 F2 636 
Prince v. Klune (1945) 148 F2 18 
Ewing v. U.S. ex nll. Fowler Car Co, 244 
U.S. 1-61 L. Ed. 955 
Youngblood v. U.S., Mich. 1944, 141 F2 912) 


Mandamus is not appropriate to compel 
the attendance of a member at a session of 
the legislature (Wilson v. Cleveland 157 Mich. 
510, 122 N.W. 284). 

Where a member has been expelled by the 
legislative body, the courts have no power, 
irrespective of whether the expulsion was 
right or wrong, to issue a mandate to compel 
his reinstatement (French v. Cal. 146 Cal. 
604, 80 P 1031). 


IV. The court should not render an 
unenforceable judgment 


The following discussion is an attempt to 
foresee precisely how a decree as prayed by 
plaintiffs and appellants could be carried out 
by the courts as a practical matter. 

Powell cannot be granted effective relief 
without disruption of the legislative process. 
For example, if the court ordered defendants 
in Powell to accord Powell certain rights as 
a Representative and perform acts prohibited 
by the order of the House in H. Res. 278, the 
defendants are faced with the choice of obey- 
ing the order of the court or the order of the 
House. If they, or any of them, chose to obey 
the House rather than the court, the court’s 
decree would be of no avail to Powell unless 
the court proceeded against the defendants 
for contempt and imprisonment. The de- 
fendants could not perform legislative duties 
in jail and the legislative process would come 
to a halt, Furthermore, imprisonment under 
contempt proceedings would violate Article 
I, Section 6 of the U.S, Constitution—the 
freedom from arrest clause. 

A great many powers, rights and privi- 
leges attach to the office of Representative. 
Powell seeks the aid of the court to assure 
him of the free and full enjoyment and ex- 
ercise of those rights, powers and privileges 
without discrimination, 

The Constitution, laws and the rules and 
precedents of the House govern these rights 
and privileges. Suppose Powell should claim 
that in the application of these rules by the 
House, or by a committee he was not given 
equal and non-discriminatory treatment and 
should seek the intervention of the court to 
enforce its decree. Would the legislative 
process abate while the court reviewed the 
decision of the House on a ruling pursuant to 
a parliamentary point of order or would the 
court appoint a master or referee to accom- 
pany Powell in all his legislative doings 
clothed with power to overule parliamentary 
decisions instanter, or to direct officers and 
employees the manner in which they execute 
their duties and functions in order to ac- 
cord Powell full and equal enjoyment of the 
perquisites of the office of Representative. 

The judicial supervision of the applica- 
tion of parliamentary rules and precedents 
to insure Powell’s full use of the powers of 
a Representative would involve practical 
problems as well as a frontal collision be- 
tween two branches of our Government—the 
Judicial and legislative—which in a show- 
down might well inyolve the third—the 
executive. 

To appreciate the nature and magnitude 
of such a collision it is helpful to consider 
a hypothetical case. 

Let us suppose the court grants the relief 
prayed in Powell v. McCormack, orders the 
House to swear-in and seat Powell and accord 
him all the rights and privileges of a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, without 
discrimination, 


Let us further suppose the House is in the 
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Committee of the Whole considering the 
Civil Rights Act of 1967, Title I of which 
deals with voting rights of citizens. At the 
appropriate time, Mr. Powell offers an amend- 
ment designed to implement Section 2 of the 
XIV Amendment by diminishing representa- 
tion in the House of those States denying the 
franchise to Negro citizens. A point of order 
is made that the Powell amendment is not 
germane, which is sustained by the Chair. 
Powell, believeing the amendment germane, 
contends he is being discriminated against 
in violation of the court's order in Powell v. 
McCormack. Then what happens? 

Must the House suspend further considera- 
tion of the bill until a ruling on the parlia- 
mentary issue is obtained from the court? 

This hypothetical case illustrates the in- 
evitable clash between two great branches 
of our Government if the relief sought in 
Powell v. McCormack is granted. 

No effective relief can be granted Powell 
without the court establishing a receivership 
over the House of Representatives. In a show- 
down of power, the court could enforce its 
order only by contempt proceedings—which 
inevitably would bring into play the freedom 
from arrest clause of Article I, Section 6 of 
the U.S. Constitution. 

The court, even if it has jurisdiction, 
should refrain from asserting it and clearly 
announce that the internal organization of 
the House of Representatives is a matter for 
that body to judge exclusively and is not ap- 
propriate subject matter for litigation. 

The court should not order action it is 
powerless to enforce. 


V. This ts not a proper class suit and the 
House of Representatives may not be made 
a party to a suit 


Appellants assert the named plaintiffs sue 
as representatives of a class and that the 
named defendants are likewise representa- 
tives of a class. 

In Paragraph 4 of their complaint, defend- 
ants name the Speaker and five other mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and in 
Paragraph 4(c) state that all are “being 
sued individually and, pursuant to Rule 23 
(a) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, 
as representatives of a class of citizens who 
are presently serving in the 90th Congress 
as members of the House of Representatives.” 

It is apparent that while the complaint 
does not expressly say so, plaintiffs and ap- 
pellants are seeking to make the House of 
Representatives as a legislative body a de- 
fendant in this case and, likewise, are seek- 
ing to make each individual elected repre- 
sentative a defendant in the case through 
the named elected Representative defend- 
ants as representatives of a class. 

It is appellees’ contention (1) that no 
member of the House of Representatives not 
served with process can be bound by action 
taken by the named defendants or their at- 
torneys or by the court, and (2) that the 
House of Representatives as a legislative body 
is not a “person” or “party” subject to suit 
and cannot be bound by a decree running 
against the named elected member defend- 
ants as representatives of the House as a 
legislative body. 

Each elected member has his own respon- 
sibility to his constituents. 

Under the Rules of the House each mem- 
ber must cast his own vote—no other person 
may vote for him. 

To bind member A, who was not served or 
represented in the instant case, by a decree 
against member B, who was served and ap- 
peared by counsel, would deny due process to 
A and to the constituents he represents. 

It is no adequate answer to point out that 
some of the defendants who were served have 
appeared specially by Judge Bromley and, 
thus, to claim that Judge Bromley represents 
all 435 members of the House, or the House 
itself. 

It is the very essence of a legislative body 
to hold and advance differing points of view. 
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Indeed, the debate on H. Res. 278 (March 1, 
1967), as well as the debate on H. Res. 376 
(March 9, 1967) authorizing the Speaker to 
employ counsel, are evidence of widely dif- 
fering views of members—not only on the 
seating of Powell—but even on the manner 
in which the suit against some members and 
officers of the House should be defended. 

Appellees have not been able to discover 
any recorded case in which the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a legislative body has been 
party to litigation either as a plaintiff or as 
defendant, 

There is nothing in the Constitution which 
authorizes the Congress or the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Senate to sue or be sued. 

The House of Representatives is not a 
“person” either natural or artificial. It owes 
whatever corporate existence it has to the 
Constitution of the United States. The at- 
tributes there described can neither be added 
to by the Congress or by the courts, nor can 
any of the attributes vested in the Congress 
be taken away from them either by action of 
the Congress or the courts (Marbury v. 
Madison). 

The House of Representatives not being 
subject to suit as a legislative body by an 
action against it directly, the House of Rep- 
resentatives may not be made a party de- 
fendant indirectly through suing some of its 
members as representatives of a class of all 
of the elected representatives collectively as 
a legislative body. 

Even if the House of Representatives as a 
legislative body is a party subject to suit, it 
could only be sued if the sovereign immunity 
of the United States were waived with respect 
to the House of Representatives and no such 
waiver has been made. It should be clear, 
therefore, that this court is without power to 
render any binding decree against the House 
of Representatives as a legislative body. 

Reed v. the County Commissioners (277 
US. 376 (1928) was a case where a Senate 
Elections Committee as plaintiffs sought the 
subpoena of a Federal District Court to ob- 
tain election data. The court held that the 
suit could not be maintained by the commit- 
tee and its staff since the Senate had not 
granted the committee the power to sue, and 
the question was argued whether the Senate 
could have granted such power. 

A suit against the House of Representatives 
through the attempted joinder of all mem- 
bers of the House as a class through served 
Representatives was not intended by the au- 
thorization of class suits in Rule 23(a) of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. If it were 
so intended, appellees submit that it would 
be an unconstitutional exercise of power by 
the courts attributing to a legislative body a 
capacity to sue and be sued not granted that 
body in the United States Constitution. 


IS THIS A CASE OF FIRST IMPRESSION? 


District Court Judge Hart in his opinion 
said there were no cases directly in point in 
the following language: 

„ . . As to the precise issue which I deem 
to be raised here, there are no cases directly 
in point. This Court has not found a case 
nor has any been cited to it where the com- 
plaint and the relief prayed therein have 
posed to the Court with such stark clarity 
the question of separation of powers between 
the Legislature, as represented by the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
the Federal Judiciary. The following cases 
may be said to touch on the point but each 
of them is easily distinguishable on its 
facts: 

It is true that no case has been found 
where the aid of the federal courts was 
sought to compel the House of Representa- 
tives to seat a member-elect.” Numerous 
cases, however, have been commenced by in- 
dividuals against members of the Congress or 
its committees for varying purposes. So far 
as we have been able to ascertain, in no in- 
stance Kilbourn v. Thompson has a 
final judgment been entered against any 
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committee, member or agent of the Congress 
with respect to action taken or to be taken 
in a legislative capacity. In Kilbourn v. 
Thompson it should be noted that there no 
action was taken against elected Represent- 
atives but only their agent, the Sergeant at 
Arms of the House. 

1. One class of such actions are those re- 
lating to committee hearings either seeking 
to enjoin the holding of a hearing or the 
enforcement of a subpoena to produce docu- 
ments. Some of these cases are as follows: 

Mins v. McCarthy, 209 F. 2d 307 (D.C. Cir- 
1953). On a motion for leave to file an appli- 
cation for stay, the court held that the judi- 
ciary “should” not enjoin in advance the 
holding of a congressional committee hear- 
ing or suspend its subpoenas. 

Fischler v. McCarthy, 117 F. Supp. 643 
(1954), Aff’d 218 F. 2d 164 (2nd Cir. 1954). 
Plaintiff sought to enjoin Senator McCarthy 
from subpoenaing documents in his posses- 
sion. Denied. 

Pauling v. Eastland, 288 F. 2d 126 (D.C. 
Dir, 1960), Cert, Den. 364 U.S, 900 (1960). 
Plaintiff was directed by the Committee on 
Internal Security to produce certain docu- 
ments. He sought to declare the directive 
void, to enjoin its enforcement and possible 
prosecution for failure to comply. The court 
held that was no justiciable controversy. 

Krebs v. Ashbrook, U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia, Civil Action No. 
2157 (1966). This case commenced in August 
of 1966 sought to enjoin a hearing of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
and prayed other relief. The case is still pend- 
ing with no final disposition in the District 
Court. 

2. A second, but somewhat related class of 
cases are suits for damages and other relief 
arising out of committee investigation. In 
1953, the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities conducted hearings in California, 
out of which at least four suits against mem- 
bers or agents of the committee arose. Two 
of these suits eventually reached the Su- 
preme Court and the others were disposed of 
in intermediate courts with no judgment 
against members of Congress or the agents 
of the committee. 

In Wilson et al. v. Loew’s Inc. et al., 355 
U.S. 597 (1958), on a writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of California, which had 
dismissed the complaint for failure to state 
a cause of action, the United States Supreme 
Court in a per curiam opinion held: “The 
writ is dismissed as improvidently granted 
because the judgment rests on an adequate 
state ground.” 

In Wheeldin et al. v. Wheeler, 373 U.S. 647 
(1963), a suit against an agent of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities com- 
menced in the United States District Court 
was dismissed for failure to show a federal 
cause of action, 

A description of this litigation is con- 
tained in the following reports from the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in connection with that com- 
mittee’s supervision of the engagement of 
attorneys to represent the defendants in the 
various law suits: 

Report No. 1085, 87th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, August 30, 1961. 

Report No. 397, 86th Congress, 1st Session, 
May 27, 1959. 

Report No. 563, 85th Congress, ist Session, 
June 13, 1957. 

Report No, 2162, 84th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, May 15, 1956. 

3. A third category of litigation involves 
actions against officers of the Congress re- 
lating to representation. Two of these cases 
are as follows: 

Albaugh v. Roberts (1962). Action to have 
Mr. Roberts use a corrected Apportionment 
Report in determining the number of rep- 
resentatives for the State of Maryland. The 
corrected report was to include the District 
of Columbia population which, the plaintiff 
asserted, was a part of the “national election 
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district of Maryland.” The case was dismissed 
July 17, 1962 and the appeal therefrom dis- 
-missed January 29, 1963. 

Labor-Negro Vanguard Conference et al. v. 
Roberts, Clerk of the House; Bernard L. Bou- 
tin, Administrator of General Services of the 
U.S.; and Wayne Grover, U.S. Archivist of the 
National Archives (1963). Action to restrain 
Mr. Roberts from certifying the representa- 
tion of and to reduce the number of repre- 
sentatives in certain states which the plain- 
tiffs alleged had denied the right to vote toa 
significant portion of their population. The 
action was based on Section 2 of the 14th 
Amendment. Case dismissed October 21, 1961. 

4. A fourth category of cases were suits 
commenced to obtain information relating to 
the Congress which the Congress had not 
made public. 

In Trimble v. Johnston, 173 F. Supp. 651 
(1959), a newspaper reporter sought a man- 
datory injunction against the Secretary, the 
Financial Clerk and the Sergeant at Arms of 
the United States Senate. District Judge Holt- 
zoff granted a motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint and said the following: 

“The judicial branch of the Government is 
independent of the other two departments. 
Its decisions and its business may not be con- 
trolled or influenced by either the legislative 
or executive branch. In fact, it has been often 
said that there can be no liberty without an 
independent judiciary. Reciprocally, the judi- 
cial branch of the Government may not con- 
trol or direct the legislative or executive de- 
partments. Thus, the Federal courts may not 
issue an injunction or a writ of mandamus 
against the Congress. 

A similar suit was brought by the same 
newspaper reporter against Roberts, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, which like- 
wise was dismissed, but apparently this case 
is not recorded. 

5. A fifth category of cases grew out of 
business activities of the Congress. One ex- 
ample of such a case is U.S. ex rel. Brookfield 
Construction Co., Inc., and Baylor Construc- 
tion Corporation v. J. George Stewart et al., 
234 F. Supp., Page 94 (1964). This was a suit 
against the Architect of the Capitol and the 
House Office Building Commission consisting 
of the Speaker of the House and two other 
members of the House for relief in the nature 
of mandamus to compel the awarding of a 
bid for the construction of a garage under 
the new House Office Building. Plaintiffs, by 
claimed inadvertent mistake, did not comply 
with the bonding requirements to accompany 
their bid. After the opening of the bids, the 
surety company telegraphed the Architect an 
increase of the bond to the proper amount. 
Plaintiffs were the lowest bidder by $35,000. 

On the advice of the Comptroller General, 
the Architect, with the approval of the House 
Office Building Commission, declined to 
waive the bonding requirement and awarded 
the contract to the next lowest bidder, Plain- 
tiffs sought to enjoin this award and to have 
the court order defendants to award the con- 
tract to plaintiffs, 

In a rather lengthy opinion, District Judge 
Holtzoff, after discussing the separation of 
powers doctrine, denied relief, holding (Page 
97): 

“In the United States supreme power is 
not vested in the judiciary. The courts are 
not superior to either of the other two 
branches of Goverment and have no power 
of supervision or control over them. Were 
the fact otherwise, we would cease to have 
a popular form of government, but instead 
would be governed by a group of several 
hundred Federal judges holding office by per- 
manent tenure. Technically the Federal Gov- 
ernment would no longer be a republic but 
would become an aristocracy. This is not 
what the Founding Fathers contemplated or 
created. As it is, the courts may not step in 
and stay or control executive action unless 
the executive or administrative officer acts 
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in excess of his statutory authority, or in a 
manner repugnant to a provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

The court also said (Page 99): 

„. . . The Court has no such 
power as the plaintiff would have it Invoke. 
For the Court to inject itself in a manner 
sought by them would contravene the prin- 
ciples that we have just discussed. It would 
be an unwarranted assumption of a power to 
control and supervise executive action—an 
authority that the courts do not possess. 
Since the defendants have done nothing that 
is illegal or in excess of their statutory au- 
thority, the courts with their limited power 
have no authority to interfere.” 

In a per curiam opinion, 339 Federal 2nd 
753 (1964), the Circuit Court of Appeals 
(Bastian, Wright and McGowan, Circuit 


Judges) affirmed the District Court's deci- 


sion dismissing the complaint, as follows 
(Page 754): 

“Appellants in this case brought an action 
in the nature of mandamus to compel ap- 
pellee, the Architect of the Capitol, to award 
them a construction contract on which their 
joint bid was the lowest. The District Court 
dismissed the action on a finding that ap- 
pellee's rejection of appellants’ bid was 
within his statutory authority and that, 
therefore, the action is in reality one against 
the United States which is barred by the 
doctrine of sovereign immunity. 

“In view of the Supreme Court holdings 
in Larson v. Domestic & Foreign Corp., 337 
U.S. 682, 69 S.Ct. 1457, 92 L.Ed. 1628 (1949), 
and, more recently, Malone v. Bowdoin, 369 
U.S. 682, 69 S.Ct. 1457, 93 L.Ed. 1628 (1949), 
we feel constrained to affirm the position 
adopted by the court below.” 

Valley Paper Company v. Joint Committee 
on Printing, in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, at law No. 52342 (1910) : 
This was a suit for a mandamus to order the 
Joint Committee on Printing to award a 
contract for the supply of paper to the plain- 
tiff. The Senate declined to permit the three 
Senate members of the Joint Committee to 
appear in the suit. The House authorized 
the three House members to appear, and the 
court denied mandamus. 

6. A sixth category of cases are actions 
commenced by individuals seeking a court 
order instructing the executive or legisla- 
tive branches how they should exercise exec- 
utive or legislative discretion. This class of 
cases is most nearly similar to the instant 
Powell case. 

One such case was All-America Protecto- 
rate, Inc., v. Lyndon B. Johnson, et al., U.S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
Civil Action File No. 1583-65 (1965). This 
was a suit commenced against Lyndon B. 
Johnson individually and as President of the 
United States; Mike Mansfeld individually 


and as Majority Leader of the United States 


Senate; Everett M. Dirksen, individually and 
as Minority Leader of the United States Sen- 
ate; John W. McCormack individually and 
as Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives; Carl B. Albert, individually 
and as Majority Leader of the United States 
House of Representatives; and Gerald R. 
Ford individually and as Minority Leader of 
the United States House of Representatives. 

The plaintif, purporting to bring suit as 
a representative of a class against the de- 
fendants as representatives of a class, sought 
to challenge the legality of the war in Viet 
Nam and asked the court to issue instruc- 
tions and commands to the President and 
to the members of the Congress. 

July 1, 1965, the United States Attorney 
for the District of Columbia moved to in- 
tervene as amicus curiae and moved the 
court sua sponte to direct the Marshal to 
withhold service of the summons on the 
President for want of jurisdiction and on 
the same date filed a memorandum of points 
and authorities citing Mississippi v. Johnson, 
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71 U.S. (4 Wall.) 475 (1867), Marbury v. 
Madison, 1 Cranch 137, and also citing as 
precedents fifteen instances in which sim- 
ilar suits against Presidents Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Eisenhower and Johnson had been dis- 
missed. July 2, 1965, this motion was granted. 

On September 3, 1965, the United States 
District Attorney. moved to dismiss as to the 
remaining defendants on the grounds that: 

1. The plaintiff lacks standing to sue 

2. The complaint fails to show a justiciable 
controversy 

3. The court lacks jurisdiction to issue a 
mandamus compelling legislative action un- 
der the separation of powers doctrine. 

September 14, 1965, United States District 
Judge J. Sirica granted an order dismissing 


-the suit on the grounds stated in the motion. 


ENDING DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
WOMEN g 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer] may extend 
her remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the sign- 
ing of Executive Order 11375 by the Pres- 
ident on October 13 is a source of consid- 
erable—though not unqualified—encour- 
agement. 

By specifically applying the existing 
prohibition to job discrimination based 
on sex, this Executive order fills the gap- 
ing legal loophole in Federal policy de- 
signed to establish equal employment op- 
portunity for all in three areas: Federal 
employment, employment by Federal 
contractors and subcontractors, and em- 
ployment on federally assisted construc- 
tion. 

It thereby completes, at least theoreti- 
cally, the work begun in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 when Congress, in title VII 
of that act, established a national policy 
of equal employment opportunity in pri- 
vate employment without discrimination 
because of race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin. That policy was applied 
in 1965 to Government employment by 
virtue of Executive Order 11246 but for 
some inexplicable reason was limited to 
prohibiting discrimination based on race, 
creed, color or national origin. 

No matter how noble in purpose a 
policy may be, however, the worth of 
that policy can only be determined by 
the energy and seriousness with which it 
is implemented and enforced. And herein 
lie my own concerns: First, that effective 
administration will overcome the doubts 
and demurrers of those who eliminated 
women from the protection of the 1965 
Executive order; and, second, that every 
effort will be made to expedite acceptance 
and enforcement of the policy by private 
employers who are covered by virtue of 
the Federal contracts or subcontracts 
they hold and the federally assisted con- 
struction work they are doing. Such em- 
ployers are given a year—a very generous 
amount of time—in which to comply. 

For the information of our colleagues, 
Mr. Speaker, I include the text of Execu- 
tive Order 11375 as a part of my remarks, 
as follows: 
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[Executive Order 11375, Oct. 13, 1967] 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN IN FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT BY FEDERAL 
CONTRACTORS 
AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 11246, RELAT- 
ING TO EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY — 


It is the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to provide equal opportunity in 
Federal employment and in employment by 
Federal contractors on the basis of merit and 
without discrimination because of race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin. 

The Congress, by enacting Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, enunciated a na- 
tional policy of equal employment- oppor- 
tunity in private employment, without dis- 
crimination because of race, color, religion, 
sex, or national origin. 

Executive Order No. 11246 of September 
24, 1965, carried forward a program of equal 
employment opportunity in Government em- 
ployment, employment by Federal contrac- 
tors and subcontractors and employment un- 
der Federally assisted construction contracts 
regardless of race, creed, color or national 
origin. 
It is desirable that the equal employment 
opportunity programs provided for in Exec- 
utive Order No. 11246 expressly embrace dis- 
crimination on account of sex. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me as President of the United 
States by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, it is ordered that Execu- 
tive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, 
be amended as follows: 

(1) Section 101 of Part I, concerning non- 
discrimination in Government employment, 
is revised to read as follows: 

“SECTION 101. It is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to provide 
equal opportunity in Federal employment 
for all qualified persons, to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, sex or national origin, and to 
promote the full realization of equal em- 
ployment opportunity through a positive, 
continuing program in each executive de- 
partment and agency. The policy of equal 
opportunity applies to every aspect of Fed- 
eral employment policy and practice.” 

(2) Section 104 of Part I is revised to read 
as follows: 

“SECTION 104. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion shall provide for the prompt, fair, and 
impartial consideration of all complaints of 
discrimination in Federal employment on the 
basis of race, color, religion, sex or national 
origin. Procedures for the consideration of 
complaints shall include at least one im- 
partial review within the executive depart- 
ment or agency and shall provide for appeal 
to the Civil Service Commission.” 

(3) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of the quoted 
required contract provisions in section 202 
of Part II, concerning nondiscrimination in 
employment by Government contractors and 
subcontractors, are revised to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) The contractor will not discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin. The contractor will take 
affirmative action to ensure that applicants 
are employed, and that employees are treated 
during employment, without regard to their 
race, color, religion, sex or national origin. 
Such action shall include, but not be limited 
to the following: employment, upgrading, 
demotion, or transfer; recruitment or re- 
cruitment advertising; layoff or termination; 
rates of pay or other forms of compensation; 
and selection for training, including appren- 
ticeship. The contractor agrees to post in 
conspicuous places, available to employees 
and applicants for employment, notices to be 
provided by the contracting officer setting 
forth the provisions of this nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

“(2) The contractor will, in all solicita- 
tions or advertisements for employees placed 
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-by or on behalf of the contractor, state that 
-all qualified applicants will receive consid- 


eration for employment without regard to 
race, color, religion, sex or national origin.” 

(4) Section 203(d) of Part II is revised to 
read as follows: 

“(d) The contracting agency or the Sec- 
retary of Labor may direct that any bidder 
or prospective contractor or subcontractor 
shall submit, as part of his Compliance Re- 
port, a statement in writing, signed by an 
authorized officer or agent on behalf of any 
labor union or any agency referring workers 
or providing or supervising apprenticeship or 
other training, with which the bidder or 
prospective contractor deals, with support- 
ing information, to the effect that the sign- 
er's practices and policies do not discrimi- 
nate on the grounds of race, color, religion, 
sex or national origin, and that the signer 
either will affirmatively cooperate in the im- 
plementation of the policy and provisions of 
this order or that it consents and agrees that 
recruitment, employment, and the terms and 
conditions of employment under the pro- 
posed contract shall be in accordance with 
the purposes and provisions of the order. 
In the event that the union, or the agency 
shall refuse to execute such a statement, the 
Compliance Report shail so certify and set 
forth what efforts have been made to secure 
such a statement and such additional fac- 
tual material as the contracting agency or 
the Secretary of Labor may require.” 

The amendments to Part I shall be effec- 
tive 30 days after the date of this order. 
The amendments to Part II shall be effective 
one year after the date of this order. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue Wurre House, October 13, 1967. 


_ [Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 


5:10 p.m., October 13, 1967] 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES RE- 
CEIVE HUGE GOVERNMENT SUB- 
158 


r. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


5 1 consent that the gentleman from 


Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a radio report I have made to 
the people of the Second Congressional 


District of Nebraska, the district I have 


the honor to represent. My radio remarks 
follow: 
THE Great Mam Rate SUBSIDY 


This is Congressman Glenn Cunningham 
in Washington with a story you will never 


‘read in the newspapers. Its about this na- 


tion’s carefully guarded secret subsidy. 

Many of you have read editorials in the 
Omaha World Herald telling of subsidies for 
rarmers, railroads and airlines, but you have 
never read an editorial complaining about 
the huge newspaper mail subsidy they re- 
ceive. Yet it is true, newspapers like the 
World Herald are subsidized by you, the tax- 
payer. 

Here are the facts on this nation's largest 
“Secret Subsidy.” 

In the early days of our nation, Congress 
properly decided that it was essential to a 
democracy that the people be informed. Be- 
cause of this early national interest in the 


-free flow of information, Congress made sure 


that newspapers moved through the mails at 
a very low rate. In the early days this ap- 
proach made sense—but things have 
changed. The newspapers of today are no 
longer poor and struggling. They are rich and 
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powerful, In addition they are no longer 
the only source of news. Radio and T. V. are 
faster and some say better. 

Despite these changes, newspapers with 
page after page of rich advertising revenue, 
pe ba to fight for their secret mail sub- 
sidy. 

How much is the subsidy? Some estimates 
for both newspapers and magazines run as 
high as 236 million dollars a year. The rich 
Wall Street Journal mail subsidy which 
comes out of your pocket is estimated at 20 
million per year. Your own Omaha news- 
paper with a large out-state circulation in 
Nebraska and adjoining states helps con- 
tribute to the postal deficit and is Soene 
hard to keep this Federal subsidy. 

This situation has a direct effect on your 
cost of mailing a letter. According to official 
U.S. Post Office figures, 1st class mailers are 
paying 123 percent of the cost of moving a 
letter to its destination. Third class adver- 
tising mail pays 100 percent of its cost of 
delivery. By comparison, newspapers and 
magazines are now paying only 29 percent of 
the cost of delivery by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

In addition the newspapers are receiving 
what is called “Red Tag Treatment.” This 
means that they receive the same top pri- 
ority handling as the average 1st class letter. 
Some Post Office Department officials admit 
that this “Red Tag Treatment“ is given so 
that they will get better write-ups in the 
papers .. they say it is good public rela- 
tions. 

Public relations or not, it is not fair to the 
nation’s taxpayers. 

Last week I fought to raise the subsidized 
mailing rates for newspapers and magazines 
during the debate on the Postal Rate Bill for 
1967 and was successful in getting a small 
adjustment. But the fact remains that rich 
“Holier Than Thou” newspapers and maga- 
zines are still being subsidized and they 


‘quietly support our nation’s secret subsidy 


or what I call the big mail rate newspaper 


- steal. 


- WHO SPEAKS FOR THE CHURCH? 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
prominent Protestant theologian, Dr. 
Paul Ramsey, has recently written a 
book “Who Speaks for the Church?” 
which questions the practice by some 
religious leaders and organizations of 
making public pronouncements on na- 
tional problems in which they have no 
particular competence. In addition, Dr. 
Ramsey looks with alarm at the proce- 
dures of some church groups which allow 
positions and policies to be adopted by a 
relatively small number of church lead- 
ers after a minimum of serious debate 
and based on documents prepared by 
anonymous staff members. To make mat- 
ters worse, these proposals are some- 
times presented to national assemblies 
under conditions which afford little seri- 
ous consideration or few alternatives. 

Dr. Ramsey cited the case of the Con- 
ference on Church and Society, spon- 
sored by the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva, Switzerland, last year as a 
prime example of steamroller tactics. In 
only 2 weeks, the 410 participants ar- 
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rived at specific, detailed “conclusions” 
on no less than 118 complex public ques- 
tions. Dr. Ramsey’s decision to write his 
book stemmed from his experience at 
the above-mentioned conference. 

David Lawrence, in his column in the 
Evening Star for today, October 17, com- 
ments on Dr. Ramsey’s views. I include 
his column entitled “Clergy’s Stand on 
Vietnam Varies,” in the Recorp at this 
point: 

CLERGY’s STAND ON VIETNAM VARIES 

Many people are beginning to say that 
clergymen and church organizations are 
driving away parishioners by talking too 
much about politics—national and interna- 
tional—about which they know very little, 
and by failing to teach the all-important 
lessons of ethics and morality so essential 
today in countries troubled by disorder and 
violence. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches and for- 
merly the head of the United Presbyterian 
Church of America, said on Sunday at St. 
Louis that the position of the United States 
in Vietnam is wrong for moral, strategic, dip- 
lomatic and sociological reasons. He said 
with respect to the Vietnam War: “It is 
wrong for a great and powerful nation to im- 
pose upon a small nation even a right policy 
for their own good.” 

Dr. Blake added that the claim of the 
United States that it is bound to fulfill a 
commitment to the government of South 
Vietnam is hypocritical and that he believes 
the Vietnamese are “fighting a war of inde- 
pendence, and overwhelming force won't 
make them seek peace.” He called for un- 
conditional cessation of bombing by the 
United States. 

While occupying a high post in the World 
Council of Churches, Dr. Blake claims, of 
course, to be speaking in conformity with a 
resolution adopted in August by the central 
committee of the World Council. His criti- 
cism of U.S. policy is, however, far more di- 
rect. The World Council—composed of 
representatives from virtually all denomina- 
tions—recommended that the United States 
stop bombing, but declared that the North 
Vietnam government, “either in advance of 
or in to the cessation of bombing, 
should indicate by word and deed its readi- 
ness to move toward negotiations.” 

Dr. Paul Ramsey, one of America’s most 
respected Protestant theologians, has just 
been attracting attention by his criticism of 
voluble clergymen. He declares that both 
“liberal” and “evangelical” Protestant lead- 
ers have been inclined in recent years to say 
too much on too many topics. 

Dr, Ramsey points to a growing disposition 
on the part of church councils and denomi- 
national conventions to adopt resolutions 
on a variety of intricate national problems 
on which religious leaders, as such, have no 
particular competence to formulate policies. 
On the question of their offering “concrete 
political policies for the world’s statesmen,” 
he says: 

“For ecumenical councils on church and 
society responsibly to proffer specific advice 
would require that the church have the 
services of an entire State Department.” 

Dr. Ramsey further asserts that many of 
the pronouncements are adopted by a rela- 
tively small number of churchmen after a 
minimum of serious debate, and that often 
these documents are drafted by anonymous 
staff members and presented to national as- 
semblies under circumstances which provide 
rank-and-file delegates with little choice ex- 
cept to rubber-stamp them. 

He points to the procedures of the Con- 
ference on Church and Society, sponsored by 
the World Council of Churches in Geneva 
last year, as a glaring example of this weak- 
ness, He recalls that, in only two weeks of 
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deliberation, the 410 participants in the con- 
ference arrived at specific, detailed “conclu- 
sions” on no less than 118 complex public 
questions, ranging from the best way to 
make peace in Vietnam to the suppression 
of crime. Dr. Ramsey’s experiences at the 
Geneva conference, where these resolutions 
were adopted, prompted him to write a re- 
cently published book entitled, “Who Speaks 
for the Church?” 

The author, in calling on contemporary 
Christianity to clarify the church’s message 
about the meaning of Christian life in the 
world today, criticized both the National 
Council of Churches and the World Council 
of Churches for wrong methods and wrong 
goals. It is being predicted among religious 
leaders that this very question will be raised 
in the Study Conference on Church and 
Society, to be held by the National Council 
of Churches on Oct. 22-26 in Detroit, Mich. 
Up to now, it has been assumed by church 
leaders that the rank and file of Christians 
were backing the involvement of their orga- 
nizations in governmental questions with a 
political background. 


TAX CREDIT FOR HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION EXPENSES 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
we should make the financial burden of 
higher education a tolerable one for 
American families. Accordingly, I have 
today introduced a bill to allow a Fed- 
eral tax credit for expenses of higher 
education. 

Higher education is the key to the fu- 
ture. Since the problem of financing the 
costs of college and vocational instruc- 
tion is growing more acute, families 
should be given a tax break for these 
educational expenses. 

My bill would allow a tax credit for 
tuition, books, and supplies and would be 
available to either the parents or the 
student himself if he pays for his own 
post-high school training. The measure 
specifically provides increased benefits to 
families with lower incomes. If the edu- 
cation tax credit were greater than ac- 
tual income taxes owed, the Govern- 
ment would refund the difference. 

This legislation is not intended as a 
substitute for any other form of aid for 
higher education. Current loan and 
scholarship programs, particularly those 
to help families in greatest financial 
need, must be continued. My tax credit 
proposal is aimed at helping the millions 
of families with limited incomes who 
cannot stand the staggering burden of 
educating their children at costs that 
run as high as $3,000 per student each 
year. 

Many families are forced to use life- 
time savings or must go into debt to pay 
for the education of their children. This 
is because parents know the value of 
education and sincerely want to ade- 
auses prepare their children for the 


But the excessive burden of increased 
expenses of higher education is already 
too heavy fcr many to bear; therefore, 
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we must lighten that burden. I feel my 

bill will be helpful in this regard, and 

urge its consideration by the Ways and 

grenna Committee at the earliest possible 
e. 


REPORT TO CONSTITUENTS ON 
ACTIVITIES AND VIEWS 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my custom from time to 
time to send out a report to my constitu- 
ents outlining some of my activities and 
views. Such a report is being mailed to 
the people of North Dakota’s First Con- 
gressional District this week, and under 
unanimous consent I place this report in 
the Recorp at this time: 


When FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover, testi- 
fied before my Appropriations Subcommittee 
earlier this year, he called for a “realistic 
and commonsense approach in the sentenc. 
ing, parole, and probation treatment of re- 
peating criminals who haye demonstrated 
time after time their contempt for society 
and who can reasonably be expected to once 
again victimize the public when prematurely 
set free. It is imperative that all with re- 
sponsibility, the courts, juries, and law en- 
forcement alike, face squarely and intelli- 
gently the deadly threat of unwarranted 
leniency if we hope to retain law and order 
in America.” 

The Director’s words echo the sentiments 
of a growing number of Americans who are 
becoming more and more concerned about 
increased crime in our nation today. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING—THE WRONG WAY 


The Senate Finance Committee recently 
reported out a bill which would make about 
$54 million in tax dollars available for presi- 
dential and senatorial campaigns and it is 
anticipated that this proposal will be ex- 
tended to include House elections as well. I 
am opposed to this plan not only because of 
the high cost, but because it would concen- 
trate power in the hands of national party 
leaders who would disburse campaign funds. 
Thus, campaigns would be financed from the 
top down, and be that much more less respon- 
sive to the people. 

Far better would be a proposal to allow 
tax credits to individuals who make small 
political contributions of not over $25. This 
broadens the base of political participation 
and encourages more people to contribute 
on an individual basis. 

The dedication of the Matejcek Dam in 
Walsh County gave me an opportunity to pay 
tribute to men like Joe Matejcek and others 
who have done so much for land and water 
conservation in eastern North Dakota. 

The combined efforts of many people have 
resulted in the approval for planning asist- 
ance on 8 and for construction of 3 water- 
shed projects in North Dakota's First Con- 
gressional District since I came to Congress. 

The Mayor of Valley City, Lou Bruhn, was 
in town with a tour group sponsored by the 
Valley City State College. Lou and I had the 
opportunity to visit on matters of special in- 
terest to his constituents—and mine, 

A good delegation from Jamestown came 
down in an attempt to get Federal Aviation 
Administration approval for a much needed 
runway extension at the Jamestown Airport, 
I accompanied them to the FAA as they pre- 
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sented their case. They had the facts and fig- 
ures well in hand, and, as testimony to this, 
the runway extension was granted. Included 
in the group are: Don Legrid, Herman Weiss, 
John Klingenberg and Mayor Bill Taft. 

Mary and I, as guests at the Indonesian 
Embassy discussed that country’s need for 
American wheat with their Finance Minister, 
Frans Seda. This country, which recently 
overthrew its former pro-Communist regime, 
very much needs food assistance and can, I 
believe, become an important U.S. ally in 
combating communist aggression in South- 
east Asia. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE DEFICIT 


When the President sent Congress his 
budget recommendations for fiscal 1968 last 
January, he estimated a deficit of approxi- 
mately $8.1 billion. That figure has since sky- 
rocketed and we now face the prospect of a 
$29 billion deficit at the end of this fiscal 
year, according to recent predictions made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent himself. 

There are only two ways to reduce this 
deficit. 

One is to cut expenditures and the other 
is to increase taxes. 

Many of us on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have strongly emphasized the im- 
portance of reducing wasteful Federal spend- 
ing before considering any increase in taxes. 

The House Ways and Means Committee, by 
a vote of 20-5, demonstrated its support of 
our position by putting off action on the 
President’s proposed 10 percent tax increase 
until the President makes a significant cut 
in spending on some of the new “Great So- 
ciety” programs that have so loaded down the 
budget. 

Meanwhile the House has made important 
cuts in the President’s proposed budget. For 
example, while the Viet Nam war costs have 
pushed the Department of Defense budget up 
to the $70 billion mark, the Congress still re- 
duced the Defense appropriation by more 
than a billion and a half dollars. The foreign 
aid appropriations will be cut by a record 
$700-800 million and requests for the space 
program, housing and transportation have 
already been reduced sizably by the House. 

The showdown on reduced spending versus 
increased taxes is now the major issue to be 
decided during the closing days of the Ist 
Session of the 90th Congress. 

FARM INCOME—DOWN AGAIN 

Farm prices have dropped another 1.5 per- 
cent, according to the most recent report, 
and are now 7 percent below those of a year 
ago. They are now at 73 percent of parity, 
compared with 75 percent last month and 
79 percent a year ago; and net farm income 
is expected to be 10 percent below last year. 

Meanwhile, the prices farmers paid for 
goods and services used in production and 
in family living went up one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent in the month ending September 15, For 
the preceding year, these prices registered a 
2 percent increase. 


WORTH WATCHING 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. SmirH] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, something has taken place in my dis- 
trict in Oklahoma of which we can all 
be proud. I refer to the recent action 
taken by the Harmon County commis- 
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sioners, down in the southwestern cor- 
ner of the State. 

They have halted distribution of free 
commodities. Their action went into ef- 
fect on August 1. Since that time, one 
of the three commissioners said, many 
of the recipients have gone back to work, 
and they have not had too many people 
complain. 

At this point I would like to insert two 
newspaper stories into the Recor, The 
first is a UPI story carried in the Ana- 
darko, Okla., Daily News on October 3, 
1967, and the second is an editorial com- 
ment carried in the Altus, Okla., Times- 
Democrat on October 12, 1967. Together, 
they tell the story better than I can: 


COMMISSIONERS IN HARMON COUNTY QUIT 
COMMODITIES 


OKLAHOMA CrTy.—Harmon County com- 
missioners have stopped distributing free 
commodities because they “really didn’t 
think it was worth it” and thought workers 
“were all quitting work.” 

The commissioners, who estimated cost of 
the program at from $3,000 to $9,000 per year 
halted distribution Aug. 1, a state welfare 
department official said Monday. 

County Commissioner Sam Earls of Gould 
said about 1,600 persons were on the welfare 
list in the southwestern Oklahoma county, 
but that the commissioners haven't had too 
many people complain” about the action. 

“The fact of the business is that we've 
been getting more praise,” he said, adding 
that it is now easier to hire workers. 


ALL QUITTING WORK 


“They've gone back to work. They were 
all quitting work,” he said. They didn't 
want to work unless they had to.” 

Earls said the program cost about $9,000 
a year and commissioners felt they could 
accomplish more oy spending the money di- 
rectly on needy persons. He said the com- 
modities program was stopped because, “We 
really didn't think it was worth it.” 

“We were distributing 25,000 pounds of 
groceries a month and putting a lot of little 
grocers out of business,” Earls said. 

He said the commissioners had no aver- 
sion to cooperating in the federal food stamp 
program. The program permits needy per- 
sons to purchase food from grocery stores 
with federal stamps. 

Earls said such a program would “give the 
grocery stores some business instead of put- 
ting them out of it.” 

Commissioner E. O. Byrd of Hollis dis- 
agreed with Earls and Commissioner Floyd 
Carter of Hollis over stopping the commod- 
ities distribution. 

Byrd said most of the welfare recipients 
were in his district, and the cost of the com- 
modities program was $3,000 a year. 

Asked whether the former food recipients 
had suffered since the food cutoff, Byrd said, 
“They've been eating, I guess.” 

“I haven't heard much from them,” he 
added. “If someone’s in need, we try to help 
them. So far, things have been running along 
pretty smoothly.” 

John T. Sanford, commodity unit super- 
visor for the state welfare department, said 
about 600 of the persons eligible for the food 
were welfare clients, and another 200 were 
from families needing assistance. 

“I don’t imagine anyone has suffered any 
hardships, but naturally some of them have 
been deprived of a source of food,” he said. 

Sanford said counties pay only for freight 
on the free commodities from Oklahoma City 
warehouses to the county seat and for its 
storage and personnel to supervise the dis- 
tribution. 

He estimated distribution would cost the 
foundation $100 per month. He said he was 
hopeful the commissioners would agree to 
cooperate in the federal food stamp program. 
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[From the Altus (Okla.) Times-Democrat] 
ANYWAY, It’s INTERESTING 

Our neighboring Harmon County is by no 
means a poverty stricken area, nor is it 
among the state's wealthier counties. It is 
pretty much economically average, relying 
largely on agriculture which has been en- 
hanced in recent years by well irrigation. 

That’s the background and one of the 
reasons it makes so interesting the decision 
of the Harmon County commissioners to stop 
distributing free commodities because two of 
the members contended that many persons 
were quitting work so they could qualify as 
clients. 

Harmon halted commodity issuances two 
months ago and one of the commissioners 
reports there haven't been many complaints; 
in fact, more praise for the action. The com- 
missioner is quoted as saying: They're gone 
back to work, They were all quitting work. 
They didn’t want to work unless they had 
to.” 

Neither the Harmon board members nor 
state welfare officials could pinpoint any 
cases of real hardship caused by eliminating 
the free food stuff. Some families, of course, 
are bound to have less in the pantry because 
circumstances do prevent employment pos- 
sibility for any member of some unfortunate 
households. 

If hardships arise, surely Harmon will care 
for its own. Meanwhile, what’s going on 
around the Hollis vicinity is going to be 
worth watching. This could turn out to be 
proof that there’s far too much pudding in 
a lot of the free eating. 


CONGRESSMAN WHALEN EX- 
PRESSES CONCERN OVER A RE- 
GRESSION OF ATTITUDES RE- 
GARDING INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WHALEN] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of H.R. 478, the so-called low wage 
imports bill, on September 28 suggested 
to some that a regression of congres- 
sional attitudes regarding international 
trade is taking place. 

I made that very point in my remarks 
during the debate on the bill. I expressed 
my concern that if the provisions of the 
bill are implemented by the imposition 
of tariffs or import restrictions, other 
countries affected by our action will re- 
spond in kind. 

As an economist, I am apprehensive 
about the impact that legislation such as 
H.R. 478 and other measures under con- 
sideration could have on the progress 
made in the Kennedy round. Tariffs or 
import regulation would have an ad- 
verse affect on those American industries 
which presently are exporting. In the 
long run they would cost more jobs than 
they would save. Further, any diminish- 
ment of the results of the Kennedy round 
would tend to cancel out prospective 
gains in international trade for Ameri- 
can industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I find that several of the 
most eminent newspapers in the United 
States also share this concern and have 
addressed themselves to the subject in 
recent days. For the information of my 
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colleagues who might not be fully aware 
of the dimensions of the problem, I here- 
with insert into the Recorp editorials 
which have appeared in the New York 
Times, the Wall Street Journal, the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, and the Washington 
Post: 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 6, 1967] 
PROTECTIONIST OFFENSIVE 


The big and effective protectionist lobby 
in Washington is mustering all its forces for 
an attack on the liberalizing measures made 
in the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations. 

The attack is being spearheaded by textile, 
oil and meat interests, which are asking Con- 
gress for relief against rising levels of im- 
ports. They have the support of the dairy 
industry, which has already gained conces- 
sions and is pressing for more, as well as that 
of metal producers, the steel industry and 
other manufacturers. Their combined con- 
tention that they are being hurt by foreign 
competition may well convince susceptible 
Congressmen that protectionism is neces- 
sary to maintain domestic jobs and profits, 

Undeniably, American consumers are buy- 
ing more foreign products. But American 
producers are also selling more abroad. If 
Congress gives in to the protectionist lobby 
by restricting foreign access to the domestic 
market, it will also be restricting American 
access to much bigger—and constantly ex- 
panding—foreign markets. 

This damage to overseas sales would come 
about partly because of political retaliation, 
which is sure to take place if Congress dis- 
criminates against foreign imports; but it 
would also come about because the demand 
for goods would decline if foreigners could 
not earn the funds to pay for them. 

Thus, the erection of new protectionist 
barriers in the form of quotas or other non- 
tariff curbs on trade is bound to dampen the 
over-all growth of the American economy. It 
would also give fresh impetus to already 
dangerous inflationary pressures because 
domestic producers would have greater free- 
dom to raise prices in the absence or cur- 
tailment of foreign competition. So resort to 
protectionism would mean a reduction in 
productive employment and a further escala- 
tion in prices. 

The Administration, flushed with its vic- 
tory in the Kennedy Round, does not appear 
to appreciate the seriousness of the pro- 
tectionist threat. It has done little to point 
up the economic dangers in protectionism 
or to rally the forces of free trade. The pro- 
tectionists have shown their strength in the 
Byrnes amendment barring Britain from 
bidding on ships for the Navy and in the 
Dent bill designed to bypass the existing 
machinery for granting relief. Clearly, the 
protectionists are out to undermine the 
Kennedy Round and it will take a broad 
coalition, led by the President, to thwart 
them. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 5, 1967] 
THE PAINS OF PROTECTIONISM 


Economists can, and frequently do, muster 
all sorts of arguments against import curbs. 
Though their case is convincing, the matter 
isn’t entirely one-sided. 

To begin with, no academic reasoning will 
ease the pain of a businesman who believes 
he is being undone by imports. At the 
moment such major industries as textiles, 
meat, steel and oil say they are in that situ- 
ation, or close to it, and are pressing Con- 
gress for new or increased protection. 

They contend, quite correctly, that their 
economic health is important not only to 
them but to the nation. They also stress the 
difficulty of competing with foreign firms 
whose wage costs are lower. 

When it comes to proposed relief, the 
import-troubled industries emphasize their 
eagerness to be reasonable. For the most part 
they do not want to shut out all foreign com- 
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petition; instead, they would merely limit it 
to a “fair” share of the domestic market. 
Even that might not be necessary, some 
spokesmen say, if other nations would only 
allow the U.S. freer access to their own 
markets. 

Before Congress comes to any decision, 
however, it should ponder this question's 
other sides. If the U.S. moves toward protec- 
tionism, for instance, what happens to the 
nation’s export trade? As an international 
merchant, after all, this country still leads 
the world by a wide margin. 

The answer is partly a matter of simple 
economics. If Country A can no longer sell 
quite as many textiles to the U.S., it won't 
earn as many dollars to buy American busi- 
ness machines. Thus the effect would be to 
limit U.S. exports, even if the only change 
in the situation was a higher U.S, tariff or 
lower import quota. 

But that’s not likely to be the only 
change. Among nations, as among little boys, 
there’s a tendency to strike back when some- 
one hits you. If history is any guide, then 
new U.S. import curbs would quickly bring 
retaliation abroad, further crimping Ameri- 
ca’s foreign sales. 

Turning the question around another way, 
Congress might consider it from the point of 
view of consumers. What happens to them if 
the nation raises new barriers against im- 
ports? 

For one thing, consumers would often be 
paying higher prices. Some people may like 
the snob appeal of a foreign label, but most 
Americans buy imports mainly when they 
believe they're getting more for their money. 
Trade restrictions, furthermore, obviously 
limit consumers’ freedom of choice. 

That brings us back to the economists, who 
focus most of their attention on a still 
broader aspect of import curbs: Their effect 
on the general well-being of the economy. As 
is their wont, the academicians take a fairly 
long-run view of things; they find little com- 
fort in the economy’s current health if it 
seems due to degenerate before long. 

One prime worry is protectionism’s upward 
pressure on prices. Inflation is already very 
much with us, even without fresh trade re- 
straints to accentuate it. 

Economists also fret about the effects of 
import curbs on the vitality of domestic in- 
dustries. If foreign competition is curtailed, 
domestic producers will have less incentive 
to increase efficiency and develop new and 
better products. 

Through the past three decades, the do- 
mestic economy has expanded enormously 
while U.S. protectionism has shrunk to a 
shadow of its former self. While there are 
numerous reasons for this happy develop- 
ment, not the least of them is stiff competi- 
tion, some of it furnished by foreigners. 

Trade restrictions, in sum, provide bene- 
fits for U.S. firms in the domestic market, 
though these gains may be only temporary. 
On the other hand, import curbs endanger 
the nation’s exports, impose penalties on con- 
sumers and tend to weaken the vigor of the 
country’s economy. Looked at from all sides, 
the package hardly seems appealing. 

If a company is genuinely damaged by im- 
ports, machinery already exists to provide 
job-retaining, technical assistance and the 
like. If Congress decides that more help is 
needed, it would be better to pay direct Fed- 
eral subsidies than to opt for the even more 
debilitating devices of trade restraint. 

For some businessmen, import competition 
can prove quite painful. From the stand- 
point of the rest of the nation, however, the 
agonies of protectionism could be a good 
deal worse. 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce, 
Oct. 6, 1967] 


THE Moon on Carrrorl HILL 


It would be a pity if Congress were to 
undo the positive results of the Kennedy 
Round in its desire to protect some domestic 
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industries, Yet that may well happen unless 
the administration steps in to head off a mas- 
sive protectionist assault. We would hope 
that Congress itself will not let the problems 
of certain industries overshadow the potential 
benefits to the entire nation of the trade 
negotiations. Yet, the actions of Congress in 
the past two months do not foster confidence 
in the lawmakers’ ability to see clearly and 
act wisely in the national interest. 

As a matter of fact, the record of Congress 
in the past three months has been disgrace- 
ful, Has there been a full moon over Wash- 
ington for the past few months? It’s very 
difficult to make any sense out of some of the 
things that have been emanating from Capi- 
tol Hill recently. 

There was for example, the disgraceful 
episode dealing with the dispute between six 
shopcraft unions and the nation’s railroads. 
While the nation waited, the political game 
was played out. In the end Congress was 
literally forced to pass the legislation that is 
preventing a strike, If it had thought of the 
national interest it would have passed the 
legislation in the first place. 

A couple of weeks ago, Rep. John W. 
Byrnes, a Wisconsin Republican, spearheaded 
a move that resulted in an amendment to the 
defense appropriations bill prohibiting the 
use of federal funds for the purchase of for- 
eign-built warships. Involved is $60 million 
in orders for 16 new minesweepers that the 
ba might receive if their bid is success- 
ul. 

Permitting the British to bid on the mine- 
sweepers was part of an arrangement under 
which they were to purchase almost $800 
million worth of U.S. military aircraft. 

Then last Thursday the House passed a bill 
giving the President the right to impose 
quotas or increase tariffs on imports that 
might threaten the well being” of American 
workers. The President did not ask for the 
authority and does not want it since it ob- 
viously would complicate the U.S. position in 
trade matters and negotiations. 

Right on the heels of this protectionist 
measure the Senate Finance Committee an- 
nounced that it will hold hearings later this 
month on a number of import quota pro- 
posals, dealing with industries such as oil, 
some nonferrous metals, steel and textiles, 
among others. 

It is unlikely that the hearings will lead 
to actual bills, More likely, they will set the 
stage for riders when House-passed trade bills 
reach the Senate. However, the handwriting 
is on the wall and the administration should 
take steps now to make sure that all the 
potential good of the Kennedy Round nego- 
tiations does not go down the drain because 
certain industries may face greater com- 
petition, 

It is totally unrealistic to think that we 
can impose restrictions unilaterally. Foreign 
governments are not about to sit idly by 
while we take away some of their potential 
markets. Their only recourse would be to 
impose limitations on our exports. And, quite 
frankly, they would be right. 

While we sympathize with the industries 
that face additional competition as a result 
of the Kennedy Round negotiations it would 
not make sense to scuttle the entire pact to 
protect these companies and their employes. 
It is more than likely that any potential 
losses will be more than offset by gains by 
other companies to the benefit of the nation 
as a whole. This was the main consideration 
of the U.S. negotiating team. One still has to 
give a little in one area to gain in another. 
It is silly to think that the U.S. comes out 
of a negotiation such as the Kennedy Round 
a winner in all areas. Over-all, yes, but not in 
every single instance. 

Apparently the industries to be hit hardest 
by new imports have been working diligently 
to line up support in Congress for their posi- 
tions (the textile industry reports that 67 
senators and 171 representatives are cospon- 
soring legislation for major curbs on textile 
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imports). Unions representing workers in the 
various fields that may be hurt are lining up 
for import curbs. 

Obviously, great pressure will be brought 
to bear on Congress. If Congress knuckles 
under, it will be making a great mistake. A 
return to protectionism can only hurt the 
U.S. Our export sales greatly exceed imports 
and make up one of the major plus com- 
ponents in the balance of payments picture. 

It behooves Congress to look at the big 
picture and not view the Kennedy Round on 
an industry by industry basis. 


{From the Washington Post, Oct. 13, 1967] 
AN OUTRAGEOUS PROPOSAL 


The congressional drive to stifle interna- 
tional trade through the imposition of im- 
port quotas is now entering the obsessional 
stage in which the proponents, blindly oblivi- 
ous to international reactions, are courting 
instant retaliation from the countries that 
would be injured by their protectionist de- 
signs. Surely rational explanations cast little 
light on the behavior of Senators Dirksen 
and Long, the architects of a strategy that 
would attach a broad range of import quotas 
as a rider to the Social Security bill, 

This legislative technique is well suited to 
the low purpose of the quota proposal. The 
attachment, by rider, of legislative parasites 
to otherwise sound and healthy measures, is 
an abomination that ought to have been 
abandoned long ago. In this case, serious 
damage could be done to a Social Security 
bill which has absolutely nothing to do with 
international trade policy. 

If riders are the most retrograde of legis- 
lative devices, quotas are the most retrogres- 
sive of protectionist devices. They place a 
ceiling on the volume of imports that pre- 
vent foreign suppliers from competing on a 
price basis. They confer gifts on the protected 
domestic industries, gifts granted at the ex- 
pense of American consumers without the in- 
crease in revenues that would be yielded by 
tariffs. And because they involve transfers 
of income to favored industries and firms, 
quota systems are natural spawning grounds 
for political favoritism, bureaucratic abuses 
and corruption. 

What is most astonishing is the arrogant 
assumption that other countries will docilely 
submit to the injuries that a Long, a Dirksen 
or a Hartke would inflict upon them. Suppose 
that Senator Hartke and his friends in indus- 
try succeed in reducing steel imports by as 
much as 20 per cent. The Japanese, for 
example, could retaliate at no cost to them- 
selves by switching their wheat purchases 
from this country to Canada. And the Euro- 
peans would be perfectly justified, under the 
rules of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, in retaliating with tariffs or 
quotas on United States exports. Where then 
is the net advantage? 

Although there is no principled defense to 
be made for the quota strategy, Senator 
Dirksen can at least score points in the game 
of irresponsible partisan politics. But why 
should Russell B. Long, whose father, the late 
Sen. Huey Long, was a strong proponent of 
freer trade and lower prices, lend his talents 
to such a disreputable effort? It is to be 
hoped that he will reconsider his position 
and disavow legislation that would scuttle 
the Kennedy Round and halt the expansion 
of international trade. 


SECRETARY RUSK’S STATEMENT ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr, Speaker, I believe 
all of us should reflect seriously on what 
Secretary Rusk had to say at his news 
conference about whether or not our na- 
tional security is really at stake in 
Vietnam. Mr. Rusk asked us to look ahead 
to the next 10 or 20 years when there will 
be a billion Chinese on the mainland, 
armed with nuclear weapons, and great 
uncertainty as to what their attitude will 
be toward the rest of Asia. The free Asian 
nations, which will contain another bil- 
lion persons, have rejected the idea of 
communism being imposed on them by 
force. Mr. Rusk noted that these nations 
must have security, stability, and co- 
operation among themselves if there is 
to be peace in Asia, 

And while the world hopes that main- 
land China will abandon its aggressive- 
ness and veer toward peace, there is no 
certainty that it will do so. 

The Secretary asked us to consider the 
unattractive prospect of hundreds of 
millions of people in Asia living in fear 
and subjugation. I agree with him that 
the United States, as both a Pacific and 
an Atlantic power, has a tremendous 
national stake in the ability of free Asia 
to live in peace, and to turn the interests 
of mainland China to the needs of its own 
people and away from its adventures 
abroad. Like Mr. Rusk, I believe we can- 
not be the world’s police force, but like 
him, I recognize that through our treaty 
commitments we have accepted our share 
of the burden in our own vital national 
interests. I believe, with him, that the 
history of the past four decades offers 
proof that the world cannot have peace 
if it allows one small country after an- 
other—including South Vietnam—to be 
overrun by an aggressor. 

And we, as a nation, are committed 
to world peace. 


HALPERN URGES ACTION ON SITUS 
PICKETING BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, inatten- 
tion piles upon inaction as the Congress 
continues to shunt aside legislation 
which is sorely needed to end serious dis- 
crimination against the building trades- 
men of America. 

The legislation has awaited congres- 
sional action since early in this session, 
when the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON] introduced 
H.R. 100, I introduced H.R. 5065, and 
several of our colleagues submitted sim- 
ilar legislation. 

These bills would end the unfair defi- 
nition of onsite picketing by building 
tradesmen as a prohibited secondary 
boycott under section 8(b)(4) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Other trades are allowed free, peaceful 
picketing at places where they work, but 
only those who work in the Nation’s vi- 
tally important construction industry 
may not do as much. 

In this House, the situs picketing bill 
has moved well on its way toward action. 
Hearings have been held, and the meas- 
ure now waits in the Rules Committee. 
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I am told that the committee plans no 
further action until the other body ad- 
vances its own similar bills. 

The discrimination against building 
tradesmen dates back to the April 1949 
decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board in the Denver Building Trades 
case. The ruling did not bear out the in- 
tention of Congress. What is more, at the 
time the ruling was handed down, the 
Board was unfamiliar with the special 
conditions in the building trades, over 
which it had but lately taken jurisdiction. 

For the past 18 years, under that 
decision, building trades unions have 
been barred from picketing peacefully 
at construction sites because the Denver 
rule holds that such picketing is a 
secondary boycott, prohibited by the 
Taft-Hartley amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act. 

No one has ever been able to produce 
a reasonable justification for the fact 
that the building tradesmen—and they 
alone—are barred from such peaceful 
demonstrations at the places where they 
work. At hearings held on the bills 
awaiting action in this House, I dis- 
cussed the Denver rule and told the 
Labor Subcommittee: 

Through the years, there have been many 
legal opinions opposing that ruling. It is 
also true that there have been forceful and 
impressive arguments in favor of the 
NLRB position, but these seem only to 
fortify the impression that if the wording of 
the Taft-Hartley Act actually does justify 
such discrimination against the tradesmen 
of a single industry, then the need for 
amendment is all the greater. 

In the long history of attempts to 
rectify this injustice, there has always been 
bipartisan support for the amendments 
which are being discussed today. In fact, 
it has received multi-partisan support, not 
only from outstanding spokesmen for the 
two major parties, but even by leaders of 
pene shades of opinion within these 
p: es. 


As an example of this across-the- 
board support, President Truman and 
President Eisenhower asked for legis- 
lation to nullify the Denver rule. In 
1959, the section was amended to pre- 
vent similar injustice in the garment 
trades. 

In the second session of the 89th Con- 
gress, the Rules Committee went so far 
as to report the bill by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson]—but the measure was sud- 
denly withdrawn before it could be acted 
upon by the full House. And now the 
bills in this 90th Congress sit gathering 
dust in committee pigeonholes. 

Mr. Speaker, there cannot be a Mem- 
ber of this House who is not aware of 
the fact that the construction industry 
is one of the most important in the Na- 
tion, and its tradesmen are the heart 
and muscle of that industry. Let us not 
ignore their just complaint. Let us act, 
at long last, to nullify an inequity per- 
petrated against them. 


THE REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE 
SUMMER INTERN PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the inspiring accomplishments of the 
summer interns of the House Republican 
Conference. From mid-June to mid-Au- 
gust, the conference directed the research 
activities of 18 interns, and the wide- 
ranging scope of their inquiries will find 
meaningful application in the develop- 
ment of Republican programs and prin- 
ciples. 

Iam particularly impressed by a paper 
on campaign finance and election law 
reform prepared by Charles William 
O'Neill, a senior at Princeton University. 
“Dub,” son of the former Governor and 
now Supreme Court Justice of the State 
of Ohio, follows in distinguished foot- 
steps and has acquitted himself admir- 
ably. I commend his thoughtful and 
timely study to my colleagues. This staff 
research paper is indicative of the prob- 
ing scholarship evidenced by our interns. 

I also wish to pay tribute to the pro- 
fessional staff of the House Republican 
Conference, who worked earnestly to 
generate a challenging and productive 
program for our interns. The following 
list indicates something of the organiza- 
tion and direction we have tried to pro- 
vide so that our interns could develop an 
intimate understanding of the function- 
ing of our Federal system of government. 
Based on such activity, I do not think 
I am being boastful when I say that I feel 
that ours is the most rewarding intern 
program of this Congress. 

House REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE: 1967 

SUMMER INTERNS 

John Herman, Akron, Ohio, Harvard Law 
School, “An Analysis of the Problem of Na- 
tional Emergency Strikes”. 

James Rosbe, Potomac, Maryland, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “The United States and the 
Arab World: A Political Study”. 

Steven Martindale, Pocatello, Idaho, Gould 
School of Law, USC, “Study of the Coleman 
Report”. 

Tomas Roehl, Wausau, Wisconsin, Uni- 

versity of Oregon Graduate School “A Cost- 
Benefit Analysis of the Wood County Proj- 
ect“. 
George B. Walton, Louisville, Kentucky, 
University of Louisville Law School, “The 
Open Generation” (Also on assignment to 
Republican Task Force on Crime). 

Margaret Wilner, Washington, D.C., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, “The Soviet Union 
in the Middle East”. 

Cynthia Bartlett, Vista, California, Whit- 
tier College, “American Foreign Policy with 
Israel”. 

David H. Cleverly, Arlington, Virginia, Uni- 
versity of Miami (Pla.), A Study of United 
States Relations with Egypt: Nasserite Bel- 
ligerency”. 

David E. Rosedahl, Jamestown, New York, 
Columbia College, “Antidote to Boredom: A 
Study of Public TV”. 

‘Terence E. Horgan, Reno, Nevada, Stanford 
University, “The United States and the War 
in Viet Nam” (Also on assignment to Re- 
publican Task Force on Crime). 

James G. Gidwitz, Highland Park, Illinois, 
Standford Univerity, On assignment to the 
Republican Task Force on East-West Trade. 

David H. Breen, Dansville, New York, Mid- 
dlebury College, On assignment to the Re- 
publican Task Force on Crime. 

James Fais, Columbus, Ohio, Denison Uni- 
versity, On assignment to the Republican 
Task Force on Crime. 

Tish Newman, Vallejo, California, Wellesley 
College, On assignment to the Republican 
Task Force on Crime. 
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Stuart F. Johnson, Bennington, Vermont, 
University of Virginia Law School, On as- 
signment to the Republican Task Force on 
Crime. 

Robert. vom Eigen, Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, University of California School of Law, 
“New Towns Housing Program.” 

Charles William ONeill, Columbus, Ohio, 
Princeton University, “The Dilemmas of 
Campaign Finance and Election Law Reform: 
Analysis of Republican Views.” 

Ross H. Hicks, Niota, Tennessee, Vander- 
bilt University, On ent to the Minor- 
ity Poverty Staff, House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 


Mr. Speaker, the program director, Dr. 
John F. Bibby, a member of the politi- 
cal science faculty at the University of 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, and the staff 
members of the conference, earned well- 
deserved praise for developing a compre- 
hensive and stimulating program. 

Mr. Speaker, we are justly proud of our 
interns. The experience and insights 
which they have gained augurs well for 
the future of our American political sys- 
tem. They have realized practical in- 
volvement, an absolutely essential in- 
gredient in participatory democracy. 

The paper referred to above follows: 


Tue DILEMMAS OF CAMPAIGN FINANCE AND 
ELECTION Law REFORM: ANALYSIS OF REPUB- 
LICAN VIEWS 


The problems of campaign finance and 
election law reform are offspring of the same 
overbearing parent—the influence of money 
on the machinery of democracy. 

The problem makes itself felt in the 
campaign of an individual, in the mainte- 
nance of the party machinery, and in the 
decisions and integrity of government. 

Campaign expenditures at all levels were 
$175 million dollars in 1960; in 1964, this 
figure rose to $200 million. Broadcasting costs 
alone have undergone a phenomenal in- 
crease in the last several years. Expendi- 
tures on broadcast time for non-Presidential 
races have gone from $20 million in 1962 to 
$32 million in 1966. Other costs have also 
been on the increase, 

It cost Pierre Salinger $1,600,000 to lose a 

seat in the U.S. Senate; Ronald Reagan’s 
sucessful gubernatorial campaign cost $5,- 
000,000. A party, or an individual, who is 
unable or unwilling to establish a broad 
base of contributors to raise sums of this 
magnitude, may be forced into a dependence 
on the large individual contributor. As Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s Commission on Presidential 
Campaign Finance states: * 
“It is not desirable to have candidates for 
high office, especially for President and Vice 
President, dependent on individuals or orga- 
nizations with special interests who are will- 
ing to make large contributions in the form 
of cash or campaign contributions.” 

Senator Albert Gore (D-Tennessee) further 
emphasized the issue when he addressed him- 
self to the problem on the Senate floor: * 

“Next week the party of the people will 
have a fund-raising dinner at $250 per plate. 
What man of toil will be there? Who will buy 
the plates at $250 each? I do not know who 
will buy them by the plate. Not many. Who 
will buy the tables of plates? We know, and 
we are ashamed of it. The lobbyists and the 
special interests seeking favors from Congress 
and the government will buy these tables.” 

A broad base of support will free a public 
servant to “weigh the special interest against 
the common interests within his own con- 
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stituency”‘ without financial obligation to 
the special interest. 

Such views and words of warning have been 
brought home to the electorate recently by 
the Baker, Dodd, Long and Dulski cases. 
These have created what Senator Hugh Scott 
(R-Penn.) calls “the crisis of confidence” 5 
expressed toward the Congress today. This 
“crisis of confidence” springs from a crisis 
of finance affecting both individuals and 
party organizations, 

Both parties emerged from the 1960 cam- 
paign with deficits. In 1964 the Democrats 
again emerged with a large deficit. The bur- 
den this cost places on a party is the diffi- 
culty it presents in maintaining a permanent 
party structure. To be a truly effective and 
dynamic force, a party must be able to main- 
tain a staff to research and develop positions 
and programs, 

This costs money and it costs money in 
non-election years when many pools of rey- 
enue dry up. It necessitates developing a 
broad-based group of supporters willing to 
make small contributions on a yearly basis. 
The Republican party has developed a sys- 
tem of contributors willing to give $10 apiece 
per year to sustain the operation of the party 
apparatus. 

Such a program has allowed the party to 
develop sophisticated positions on the issues 
and problems currently facing the country 
and to publish such material. It has given 
the party the means to become an opposi- 
tion of constructive alternatives rather than 
an opposition of negatives, to act as a true 
counterweight to the majortiy. 

It is agreed by all who have studied the 
problem that in order to best represent the 
interests of the people, and to remove the 
stigma of undue influence, a political orga- 
nization should be funded by small contri- 
butions from a variety of people. 

The broader the contributing base, the 
larger and more intense is the feeling of 
participation by the citizenry. If a citizen 
has an investment in a candidate or a party, 
he is more likely to talk, work, and ultimate- 
ly vote for him than if he has no personal 
stake in the campaign, In the spectrum of 
argument about financial problems that will 
be alleviated by a broad base of contributors, 
this positive civic good is overlooked. 

The next question is, since almost every- 
one is in agreement about the fact that a 
broad base of small contributors is desirable, 
what has been done about it in the past 
and what is the trend for the future? 

There is a continuing mythology, a legacy 
from the past, that casts the Republicans as 
the party of the large contributors and the 
Democrats as the poor party scraping by on 
the nickels and dimes of its followers. The 
myth was never true, but there was at least 
some basis for such an exaggeration in the 
past. No such basis exists any longer. In- 
stead, it is the Republican Party that has 
acted on its belief in the small contributor, 
while the Democratic Party has come more 
and more to rely on heavy individual con- 
tributors. 

The facts speak for themselves. In 1956, 
74% of the money raised nationally by the 
Republicans, and 44% of the money raised 
by Democrats, had come from contributions 
of over $500. 

In 1964, the Republicans raised only 28% 
of their national funds with contributions 
of over $500, while the Democrats raised a 
full 69% of their money through such 
means.“ 
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As Alexander and Meyers put it in their 
study of 1964 campaign finances: * 

“Careful study of the reeorded campaign 
contributions and expenditures reveals that 
the Democrats became the party of the ‘fat 
cat’ and the Republicans, the party of the 
small contributors.” 

Alexander and Meyers also have an ex- 
planation for this phenomenon: * 

“The chief magnet attracting large gifts to 
the Democrats in 1964 was the President's 
Club, which provided the party with a good 
share of its campaign funds.” 

This is the organization that was described 
by a member as a “financial oligarchy for 
the President of the U.S.” > 

The orgy of large contributions that was 
initiated in 1960 and brought to full poten- 
tial in 1964 has not yet let up. U.S. News and 
World Report recently carried the following 
items: 1% 

“Within three weeks in three widely sepa- 
rated cities across the nation, Lyndon John- 
son h raise more than three million 
dollars in political contributions for the 
Democratic party ...most of the money 
came from wealthy men who belong to the 
exclusive President's Club which was formed 
as a fund raising device by Democrats dur- 
ing the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions. 

For 81.000 a year in political donations 
club members are promised a direct rela- 
tionship, with the White House, including 
social invitations and access to the Presi- 
dent.” 

The Democrats left another legacy from 
their high priced fund raising in 1964-65, 
this one statutory. 

The Democrats sold advertising in their 
1964 Convention Program for $15,000 a page, 
plus an increased rate for front and back 
covers. The uproar created over the 1965 
Democrat book, “Towards An Age Of Great- 
ness”, which was marked by heavy advertis- 
ing, led to Congressional actions, The issue at 
hand was an ambiguity in the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act that allowed the problem to exist. 
Under the Act, corporations are not allowed 
to make direct contributions to a political 
campaign. The advertising purchased in the 
convention book was not strictly a campaign 
contribution, and was deducted as a business 
expense by the corporation. Such advertising 
had been declared legal by the courts but 
only to the extent that it was used to defray 
convention costs, The Democrat book raised 
a good deal of money beyond such limited 
goals." 

In response to such an abuse, Senator John 
J. Wiliams (R-Delaware) introduced an 
Amendment to an Administration tax bill, 
which disallowed advertising in political 
journals and tickets to testimonials as tax 
deductions. This provision, coupled with the 
ban on corporate giving, effectively erad- 
icated the problem. 

The Republican record offers a marked 
contrast to that of the Democrats in many 
ways. The Republican trend has been toward 
& large number of small contributors, both 
in policy and in fact. From the Republican 
.. Committee report in December, 
1965: 

“We strongly endorse the principle that 
the larger the number of individual con- 
tributors the more healthy are the parties 
and the political system.” 
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An important issue is that of government 
participation to alleviate the burdens of 
costs. What are the alternatives? 

Where do the parties stand? 

Finance alternatives seem to fall in three 
general categories: 

1) To maintain the status quo; 

2) To implement an incentive to political 
giving; 

3) To institute direct appropriation of goy- 
ernment funds to finance campaigns. 

The statistics that have been presented, as 
well as the pronouncements of most mem- 
bers, seem to indicate the need for some ac- 
tion in this area. Senator James B. Pearson 
(R-Kansas) spoke for many of his colleagues 
when he stated: * 

“The need is growing more critical every 
day to reform and revitalize our system of 
financing campaigns for public office.” 

The idea of direct subsidy is the alternative 
most recently discussed and to some extent 
enacted in the Congress of the United States. 

There are two basic difficulties with this 
kind of program. First, no matter what form 
in which it is enacted, it does nothing to pro- 
mote voter participation in the democratic 
process. It denies both tenets of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Presidential Campaign 
Finance: “ 

1) A belief in citizen participation. 

2) A belief in voluntary individual effort 
and not effort animated by government. 

The specific proposal made by Senator Rus- 
sell B. Long (D-Louisiana) would give every 
taxpayer the option on his Federal income 
tax return of appropriating one dollar to be 
divided evenly between the two major politi- 
cal parties. This would raise about $30 mil- 
lion dollars for each party.“ 

The President’s Commission offered four 
objections to such a system of direct sub- 
sidy.” The first was that it would lessen the 
feeling of citizen participation. A person 
would automatically be contributing to both 
major parties, with no choice in the matter 
and no vehicle available to express his own 
preference. It would tend to isolate parties 
from responsibility to the people. 

A second objection is that such a plan 
would alter the basic power structure of the 
parties. As Herbert Alexander has written: * 

“Given our institutional arrangement, the 
basis of political organization in the U.S. is 
and will remain local. The only adequate and 
reliable foundation for a strong financial 
structure within the party based on small 
contributions is at the local level and the 
search for financial responsibility must begin 
there.” 

A system of direct subsidy would pour 
money in at the top of the system and 
leave its distribution to the party from the 
national level down. It is true that such a 
system has been advocated by some political 
scientists as a way to establish a more 
homogenous party structure, and as a way 
to impose discipline on the party.” By the 
same token, it may also lead to party prolif- 
eration. It is doubtful that a reorganization 
of basie party structure should be in the 
purview of legislative initiative at this time. 
Such institutional revisions could work broad 
and unknown changes in the American 
political system. 

A third objection voiced against such a 
system is the difficulty im assessing what 
happens to public money once it disappears 
into party coffers. 

Before public money is pumped directly 
into a party system, it should be established 
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for what purposes it is given. Campaigns are 
often grossly inefficient. 

Louis Howe, secretary to Franklin Roose- 
velt, found that only about 3 to 5 percent 
of the literature distributed to state com- 
mittees by national headquarters ever 
reached the voter.” 

There is great question whether the Fed- 
eral government should appropriate money 
into such a morass of inefficiency. 

The final problem with a direct subsidy 
Is one of impartial administration. No mat- 
ter how such a plan is drawn, Congress still 
must maintain power to alter it in terms of 
total money appropriated, and the nature of 
the allocations. To place such power in the 
hands of men who are by nature politically 
minded is to risk great temptation. This fact 
has been amply demonstrated in the stormy 
history of such a direct subsidy in Puerto 
Rico. * 

For these and other equally compelling 
reasons, it would seem inadvisable to use a 
direct government appropriation for political 
campaigns as the instrument to solve the 
financial crisis. 

The other alternative would be govern- 
ment approval and encouragement of politi- 
cal giving through some form of tax incen- 
tive, either through a deduction or a credit. 
These two methods have several advantages 
in common. First, they are designed to stim- 
ulate individual citizen participation and 
commitment. The effect would be similar 
(although certainly not psychologically 
identical) to the present stimulus for chari- 
table giving. The chief strength of the plan 
is that it reserves to the individual the right 
to support the party or candidate he prefers. 
As Senator Mansfield said on matters of sub- 
sidy: 

we must make also certain that the 
basic control for the choice (elective) re- 
mains with the electorate. 

Such a program of tax relief for contribu- 
tors would eliminate the low level of in- 
volyement stimulated by the direct. subsidy. 
It would make it unnecessary to develop 
complicated formulae to apportion funds; it 
would not institutionalize the problems in- 
volved in minority party access to funds. It 
would allow the individual to follow the 
dictates of his own convictions with a 
contribution. 

The amount of money that might be 
raised under such a system is open to specu- 
lation, but indications are that it 
would be considerable. A tax incentive in- 
creases both the propensity of the electorate 
to contribute and the inclination of the 
parties to solicit small contributions, 
polls based on a $10 tax credit for a twenty 
dollar contribution indicate that about $340 
million dollars would be available under the 
program (assuming there was comprehen- 
sive solicitation by the parties) 

Thus, it can be demonstrated that some 
form of tax relief to promote campaign con- 
tributions is both effective and desirable. 
The problem in dete: what the nature 
of that tax relief should be is more complex. 
The President's Commission on Campaign 
Costs only recommended some form of tax 
relief and went no further.” The parameters 
of the problem include the magnitude of 
the relief to be granted, whether such relief 
should be a credit or deduction, extension of 
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relief to primary elections, and sustaining 
contributions. 

The President’s Commission recommended 
a credit for half the amount of the contribu- 
tion up to a limit of $10 total credit or a 
deduction of up to $1000. There are dif- 
ferences between the two. A tas credit is 
simple to compute.’ Once the taxable income 
is computed, the amount of one half the 
contribution (up to a credit of $10) is de- 
ducted from the tax liability. The effect is 
to decide to pay part of the tax liability to 
the party of the taxpayer’s choice. Each tax- 
payer receives the same absolute benefit for 
the same size gift. 

The situation with a deduction is differ- 
ent. The deduction is not figured against the 
tax liability but is used in order to establish 
the taxable income from which the liability 
is then computed. Instead of each taxpayer 
getting the same amount of absolute tax 
relief, a deduction makes the amount of re- 
lief a function of income. In effect, as income 
increases the amount of the contribution 
paid by the government increases. Suppose 
there are two men, each of whom contributes 
$100 to the party of his choice. The first man, 
Mr. A, pays tax at the rate of 25% of his 
taxable income, while the second, Mr. B, 
pays at the rate of 75% of his taxable income. 
In effect, Mr. A is contributing $75 to the 
party of his choice, while the government is 
paying $25 in lost revenues. To phrase it 
another way, Mr. A is paying $75 more than 
he would if he paid the tax as opposed to 
taking the deduction. Mr. B, on the other 
hand, is only contributing the $25 that he 
wouldn't otherwise be losing, while the gov- 
ernment is in effect contributing the $75 
it would be receiving in taxes. 

Another point concerning the workability 
of a deduction is the way it would appear 
on the income tax form. If such a deduc- 
tion were to be just one of the variety of 
itemized deductions, its value would be lost 
for a great many people. The great number 
of individuals with smaller incomes fail to 
file an itemized list of deductions.* In 1957, 
only one third of all taxpayers itemized 
deductions. In 1956, of those taxpayers with 
adjusted incomes below $5,000, only 27% 
itemized deductions, while 54% of those with 
income above $5,000 dic so. Thus, if a system 
of deductions is to be implemented, it should 
appear on both the long and the short tax 
return form. It should not be necessary to 
itemize all deductions in order to gain one 
for a contribution. 

The difference between a tar credit and a 
tar deduction is not crucial. A taz credit 
would seem to be a larger revenue drain (at 
1956 levels of giving it would have repre- 
sented a revenue drain of about 80 million 
dollars ), but it would appear to be more of 
an incentive to low income contributors than 
a deduction, assuming that the average tax- 
payer sits and riddles out exactly where the 
line determining his income bracket falls. 
The deduction plan would seem to have a 
greater weight of precedent behind it in the 
field of personal income taxes, There is the 
precedent of charitable gifts on the national 
level, and at least four states (Missouri, 
Minnesota, California and Hawaii) give state 
income tax deductions for campaign contri- 
butions.” 

The Republican position on the whole 
subsidy issue was stated in these terms:™ 

“We are opposed to any scheme which 
would provide direct financing for our po- 
litical parties out of the Federal Treasury, 
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but we believe the encouragement and stim- 
ulation of political contributions is desirable. 

“Specifically we propose that a reasonable 
deduction from the Federal Income Tax be 
permitted for contributions to parties and 
their nominees.” 

This statement fails to mention primary 
elections. In many areas the primary elec- 
tion is the only election. It is the decisive 
election, In 1966, for example, Democrats 
spent $10 million on broadcasting for pri- 
mary elections and only $8.5 million on the 
general election.“ This can properly be at- 
tributed to the large number of single party 
constituencies that are controlled by the 
Democrats. However, each party rules cer- 
tain areas at different levels of government 
in the same way. In such a situation it is 
hardly wise to exempt primaries from any 
finance action. One reason for the reluctance 
of the Congress to legislate in this area, both 
in terms of spending controls and now in 
terms of financial encouragement, is the 
hazy legal position of primary elections. 
However, Assistant Attorney General Fred 
Vinson, concerning the role of the primary 
in election law reforms of the past, has 
said: 

„. . . there was serious constitutional 
doubt as to the powers of Congress to legis- 
late in the area of party primaries. These 
doubts have long since been resolved, and 
Congress now clearly has the power to in- 
clude primaries.” 

One area of possible objection to the sub- 
sidization of primary candidates is that it 
will limit the control that the established 
party organization is able to wield in deter- 
mining party nominees (at least in states 
with party primaries rather than conven- 
tions). There are two issues to be raised 
concerning this concept. (1) the idea of a 
party primary is to give the membership as 
well as the leadership of the party a voice 
in who is selected as the standard bearer in 
the general election, There is no reason to 
discriminate against a candidate financially 
because he does not have the endorsement 
of some party organization. (2) would the 
party organization really be disadvantaged? 
In several ways it would not, Deductions for 
campaign contributions and sustaining con- 
tributions would help put the party in a 
more comfortable position financially, better 
able to offer support to candidates it might 
endorse. Also important is the fact that 
citizens would be able to make only one de- 
ductible contribution per year and would be 
reluctant to pledge it for an unendorsed can- 
didate who may be a lost cause. These two 
facts serve to preserve the power and the 
prestige of the party endorsement in most 
primaries, while still leaving as a legitimate 
check the opportunity for adequately fi- 
nanced and meaningful opposition. The op- 
portunity for citizen participation in the 
true spirit of the party primary is thus en- 
hanced. 

Even with a well established system of 
small contributors, there would remain large 
administrative problems for the parties to 
solve. Competition between local, state and 
national units or committees of the same 
party as well as inter-party competition over 
the one tax-benefited contribution of each 
individual would be vigorous.“ The competi- 
tion would be drawing on a larger pool of 
money, and thus there would be a little 
more to go around, but the competition 
would still be there. 

The final problem to be considered in this 
brief examination of the problems of cam- 
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paign finance is both a conclusion to the 
problem and an introduction to that of elec- 
tion laws concerning expenditures and dis- 
closure, 

The problem is the participation of cor- 
porations and labor unions in the financing 
of political campaigns. It is a participation 
that is excluded by existing law (Hatch Act, 
Corrupt Practices Act), but both sides of the 
labor-management complex have found loop- 
holes which facilitate contributions. 

These loopholes should be closed. What 
should be encouraged is participation by 
both of these groups in genuine nonparti- 
san ventures. Such a recommendation was 
made by the President’s Commission in their 
report.“ 

In this way, programs that were sponsored 
by these groups in order to get a broad cross- 
section of people to register or to vote, with- 
out attempting to influence their political 
choice, could be encouraged. Honest attempts 
at non-partisan voter education could be re- 
warded. Efforts such as donating battle pages 
in newspapers, free television time to recog- 
nized candidates or donation of radio time 
to a discussion of issues by each camp could 
be fostered, It is sometimes hard to draw a 
line between something that seems to be 
non-partisan or bi-partisan and is actually 
de facto partisanship (i.e. registration drives 
spotlighting areas predominated by one 
party). This still appears to be a large and 
fruitful area for public service by this sector 
of society. 

The supplement of campaign funds by 
some form of Federal encouragement of small 
contributions is only half the problem of 
campaign expenditures and rising costs, 

Senator James B. Pearson of Kansas has 
noted: 

“The need for reform is twofold: the re- 
lance of candidates on a few wealthy sources 
for their campaign funds must be reduced 
and our reporting requirements for campaign 
spending must be tightened.” 

The Congress has a long history of at- 
tempts and failures to control the problems 
of money in politics. The Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act was first passed in 1925 and 
was amended in 1944, 1947, and again in 1948. 
Assistant Attorney General Fred Vinson has 
described it in the following words:* 

“The Federal Corrupt Practices Act (Title 
2, United States Code, Section 241 through 
256) was designed to compel disclosure of 
contributors and expenditures in Federal 
campaigns. Treasurers of ‘political commit- 
tees’ which accept contributions and make 
expenditures in support of candidates for the 
Senate and the House or in support of pres- 
idential electors, are required to maintain 
certain records and file certain reports with 
the Clerk of the House, and additional re- 
ports on contributions received by the can- 
didate or by other persons with the candi- 
dates knowledge and consent. Section 248 of 
the act limits the amounts candidates for 
Congress may expend in their campaigns for 
election. 

“The intent of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act was good—to insure disclosure to 
the electorate of the sources of a candidate’s 
financial support and the recipients of the 
campaign funds expended by the candidate. 
In practical fact, however, the Act has not 
met with its goals. It is, as President John- 
son has said, ‘more loophole than law’.” 

A very striking analysis of the truth of 
that statement was reported in Time maga- 
zine. 

“Few of the expenses (from a campaign) 
are an Official record since the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of 1925 stipulates that a Senator 
can spend only $25,000 on his campaign, a 
Representative $5,000. A candidate gets 
around this simply by setting up innumera- 
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ble committees that collect and spend mon- 
ey for his campaign without his ‘knowledge 
or consent’. Thus Massachusetts’ Senator Ted 
Kennedy, like many another mem- 
ber, could and did file a report declaring 
that his 1962 campaign expenses were zero— 
though his supporters spent an estimated 
$2,000,000.” 

Mr. Vinson, in his testimony before Senate 
Sub-Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
also covered the other area of previous Fed- 
eral legislation, the Hatch Act, which was 
passed in 1939 and amended in 1940. He 
stated that: 

“Section 608 (a), Title 18, United States 
Code, appears to prohibit a single individual 
from contributing over $5,000 to any cam- 
paign for nomination or election to a federal 
elective office. However, since 608 (a) is ex- 
pressly made inapplicable to committees op- 
erating completely within a state, there is 
no limit on the amount an individual can 
contribute to such a committee even though 
it supports a federal candidate. I would also 
point out that 608 (a) does not prescribe 
the making of a $5,000 contribution by an 
individual to as many multi-state commit- 
tees supporting the same candidate as the 
individual may desire. This then is a limita- 
tion which does not limit. 

“Section 609 appears to place a $3,000,000 
ceiling on both contributions and expendi- 
tures by a political committee but once again 
the statute is expressly made inapplicable 
to committees operating completely within 
a state. Even as the multi-state committees, 
which are ostensibly covered, the law places 
no restriction on the number of such com- 
mittees which can receive and expend up 
to the $3,000,000 limit. The soaring costs of 
modern campaigning have made the ceiling 
patently unrealistic and inevitably forced 
what President Johnson has described as 
the endless proliferation of committees.” 

Thus, two measures that are currently a 
part of the United States Code include a dis- 
closure bill that discloses nothing and a 
limiting bill that totally fails to limit. 

The approach that Congress currently 
seems to be taking to correct the situation is 
directed to use of stringent disclosure, plac- 
ing great faith in the ability of the public 
to punish transgressors. It rests on the as- 
sumption that if the public is supplied with 
all the facts and figures of a candidate’s cam- 
paign finances, it will be the most effective 
tribunal to judge him. But the problem of 
disclosure is twofold. As Senator Scott said 
in testimony before a Senate subcommittee: 

“Disclosure comprehends not only report- 
ing of the sources and uses of campaign 
funds but also their publicity.” 

Thus, the disclosure bill that the Oregon 
Legislature placed on the books of that state 
has not been particularly effective. The office 
of the Secretary of State has not been able 
to efficiently process and made available to 
the mass media the information filed with 
that office. This is a standing problem with 
such laws in Ohio, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina and others. The fact that effective 
disclosure legislation can be passed on the 
State level has been demonstrated by efforts 
such as Florida’s “Who Gave It, Who Got 
It“ law. 4 The basic approach to a Federal 
disclosure law has centered around the same 
idea. There are difficulties. The problem is 
first to insure that all significant contribu- 
tions and expenditures are reported, and sec- 
ond, to provide that intelligible records are 
made available to the public before the elec- 
tion (to as large an extent as possible), along 
with a complete record of contributions and 
expenditures after the election. 

There are two proposals for a Federal dis- 
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closure act. One entails reporting all major 
contributions and expenditures to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. This is the proposal that. 
has been offered by the Johnson Administra- 
tion. It is rivaled by a bill that has Republi- 
can support, the Ashmore-Goodell bill. Both 
measures were introduced in 1966, and al- 
though neither passed, it has been interest- 
ing to note the impact of the latter proposal 
on the Administration bill in at least three 
areas: 

1) Registration of political committees. 

2) The making of political contributions 
in the name of another. 

3) The financing of national conventions. 

The 1966 Administration bill offered noth- 
ing in these areas, while the Ashmore- 
Goodell bill (HR 18162) covered them very 
adequately. In the re-introduced 1967 ver- 
sion of the Administration bill (S 1880), 
these gaps have been filled by provisions 
closely resembling those of the Ashmore- 
Goodell bill, also re-introduced. The remain- 
ing difference is in the method the Ashmore- 
Goodell bill provides for the dissemination 
of the collected material. It establishes a bi- 
partisan Federal Elections Commission, com- 
posed of five members, appointed by the 
President to ten year terms. 

The Commission is charged with develop- 
ing the general forms necessary to facilitate 
prompt and accurate reporting, and with the 
responsibility for making comprehensible re- 
ports available to the public. It is charged 
with issuing reports comparing campaign 
costs with past elections, devising a system 
for cross-indexing the records, and preserving 
the information on individual contributors. 

The National Director of the National Com- 
mittee for an effective Congress stated: 

We agree with Senator Scott and others 
who have urged the creation of a Federal 
Elections Commission which would have this 
responsibility (receiving, recording, and pub- 
licizing the information) as its sole concern. 
Such a commission would be able to quickly 
establish uniform methods of reporting and 
bookkeeping, to process the incoming data 
rapidly and efficiently and to effectively 
publicize this information which is the real 
11 to any meaningful disclosure legisla- 

on.” 

The difference was also characterized by 
Robert C. Albright, writing for the Wash- 
ington Post, in the following term: * 

“The President's bill requires full reporting 
of campaign receipts and expenditures, but 
the reports would be filed as at present with 
the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of 
the Senate, without strong enforcement pro- 
visions. 

“In contrast the House bill (Ashmore- 
Goodell) would create a new Federal Election 
Commission with power to make audits, sub- 
poena witnesses, conduct investigations and 
report suspected violations to law enforce- 
ment Officers. 

The Republican Co-Ordinating Committee 
has been on record since December of 1965, in 
favor of such a proposal. It issued a state- 
ment calling for:“ 

„. . . the establishment of a fact-finding 
Advisory Commission on Voting and National 
Elections with equal representation of the 
two major parties. This commission, armed 
with authority to subpoena witnesses, would 
determine by investigation and hearings 
whether violations of the law had occurred 
and, if so, would recommend prosecution to 
the appropriate state or federal agency.” 

The other approach to election law reform 
is a limitation on the size of contributions 
and/or expenditures. As has already been 
seen from the Assistant Attorney General’s 


“Effective Congress before Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections, June 20, 1967. 

* Robert C. Albright, Washington Post. 

“ Op. cit., Towards Fair Elections, 
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testimony, current limitations on expendi- 
tures have been totally useless. Both the 
President’s Commission and the Republican 
Co-Ordinating Committee Report, Toward 
Fair Elections in America, urged the aboli- 
tion of spending limits on committees and 
for offices.“ Both the Administration’s elec- 
tion reform proposal and the Ashmore- 
Goodell bill provide for the abolition of these 
ceilings, while maintaining the ceiling on in- 
dividual giving and strengthening the pro- 
visions to insure their enforcement. In regard 
to the latter concept Senator Gore has said: 

“If the concept of one-man one-vote is to 
have practical validity we should limit the 
degree to which one individual's influence 
on the outcome of an election may be deter- 
mined by the size of his pocketbook.” 

But the Senator goes on to endorse the 
importance of issue development and main- 
tenance of a ceiling on general expenditures 
in a campaign: 

“I think it would be a great mistake to 
eliminate altogether the idea that there 
should be a ceiling on how much may legally 
be spent, leaving only the sky as the limit. 

“The legitimate purpose of campaign ex- 
penditures is to inform the electorate as to 
issues in the campaign and the views of the 
candidates, so that the voters may make a 
wise choice. Expenditures beyond that 
amount may tend to obscure issues and the 
views of the candidates and, in effect, be 
designed to ‘sell’ an image of a candidate 
rather than who the candidate really is and 
what he stands for. 

“Ceilings can be made effective if the can- 
didate is made responsible for the conduct 
of his campaign. 

“I do not think it is asking too much to 
require a candidate to authorize committees 
to spend money in his behalf and to include 
the amount spent by authorized committees 
in the over-all ceiling applicable to that 
candidate's campaign.” 

The arguments that are used to offset the 
sentiment of the Senator from Tennessee 
hold that it has been impossible to enforce 
ceilings in the past so it will continue to 
be impossible to enforce them in the future. 
The question is, then, how can someone place 
faith in a disclosure system and at the same 
time maintain that such disclosure will not 
reveal a record of contribution and expendi- 
tures detailed enough to establish the level 
of total spending for the campaign? 

The other attendant difficulty is that of 
determining a reasonable level of expendi- 
ture that would allow the candidates to ef- 
fectively reach the electorate. The most ra- 
tional approach to this problem would seem 
to be determining a formula based on an al- 
lowable expenditure per vote figure that, 
when multiplied by either the eligible or 
registered voters in a constituency, would 
provide the maximum level of expenditures 
for any office sought—district, state, or na- 
tional. Research and testimony from the 
campaign experts on both sides of the Hill 
would probably serve to establish such a 
formula. 

Both bills maintain and strengthen the 
contribution limit of $5,000 per person per 
candidate. The Ashmore-Goodell bill also 
takes steps to uphold sanctions previously 
imposed by Congress on contributions by 
corporations or labor unions. 

In 1907 the progressive vigor of the coun- 
try was directed to impose restrictions 
against direct corporate contributions to fed- 
eral campaigns. This prohibition was ex- 
tended by the Smith-Connally Act in 1944 
and the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 to include 
Tabor unions.“ 


45 Ibid. 

% Senator Albert Gore before Privileges and 
Election Subcommittee, June 27, 1967. 

“Ibid. 

Regulation of Political Finance. 
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The spirit of both sanctions has been vio- 
lated. Corporate donations in the form of 
convention book advertising and donations 
of goods or services have been deducted as 
business expenses. (The Williams Amend- 
ment, passed in 1966, barred deduction of 
advertising in convention books.) 

‘The labor unions have managed to cir- 
cumyent the intent of the law through po- 
litical education divisions such as the AFL- 
CIO's COPE, or the Teamsters Union’s 
DRIVE. V. O. Key’s comments would cer- 
tainly be applicable to this group when he 
said: “@ 

“Expenditures by lobbying and ‘educa- 
tional’ organizations may fall outside the 
statutory definitions of reportable expendi- 
tures.” 

Both the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Campaign Expenses 
and the provisions of the Ashmore-Goodell 
bill call for tightening of prohibitions 
against the partisan participation of these 
two special interests. 

Section 610, Title 18 of the United States 
Code prohibits direct partisan campaign ex- 
penditures and contributions by labor 
unions or corporations.” 

The Ashmore-Goodell bill would tighten 
this law in several ways. It amends the sec- 
tion cited to include “any organization or 
association which is supported financially by 
a corporation, trade association or labor or- 
ganization from its own funds.“ “ 

Such legislation would cover not only such 
groups as COPE, but also groups like Busi- 
ness Industry Political Action Committee 
(BIPAC), and the political action arm of the 
American Medical Association.” 

Another problem that the Ashmore-Goodell 
measure seeks to attack is that of special 
interest influence in respect to gifts, an area 
not covered in the 1967 Administration 
measure. The bill calls for the disclosure of: 

“The total sum of gifts of money (except 
contributions as defined in Section 201) re- 
ceived by him, his wife or minor children, 
on his behalf during the reporting period 
and not stated under paragraph (1).” 

There is another provision which requires 
disclosure of honorariums: 

“Each statement required by this section 
from a candidate or Senator or Representa- 
tive shall disclose— 

1) the full name and mailing address of 
each person from whom he or anyone on his 
behaif received any honorarium within the 
reporting period; the amount or, if not 
money, identity and value thereof; and the 
name and address of each person for whom 
such service was performed; 

2) the description of the service per- 
formed; 

8) the aggregate amount of honorariums 
received by him.” 

The Washington Evening Star of August 9, 
1967, reported that an effort to amend the 
Administration proposal to include such ma- 
terial was defeated by a 6-3 vote in a Senate 
Subcommittee. 

Disclosure is a complex approach to the 
problem of expenditure control, There are 
those who feel that a strong, complete, pre- 
election disclosure law, with strong enforce- 
ment measures included in it, would be a 
useful substitute for all other forms of con- 
trol, It would seem that full disclosure, if it 
can be achieved, would also make possible 
the enforcement of realistic spending ceil- 
ings. 

Finally, when the whole problem of cam- 
paign costs is examined, there are many oth- 
er alternatives that should be examined, Re- 
search should be undertaken concerning the 


Op. cit., V. O. Key, p. 525. 
% Op cit., (2) Recommendation, 5,596, Scott 


ill. 

51 5,596, Scott Bill. 

s Robert C. Albright, Washington Post, 
June 30, 1967. 
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effective and efficient use of campaign ma- 
terials. Corruption and waste can be 
trimmed from campaign expenses. Sugges- 
tions for use of the public air waves in the 
public service should again be examined. 

Exploration of the feasibility of these ideas 
would help to break away from the concept 
expressed by Alexander and Denny when 
they said: * 

“Neither new laws nor revisions of old ones 
have significantly attempted to encourage 
the reduction of political costs through 
means other than limitations.” 

The first action that Congress must take 
is to remove the influence of special inter- 
est, both by disclosure and through the en- 
couragement of increased citizen participa- 
tion in campaign finance. Once that task is 
achieved, it should then turn to an examina- 
tion of the technical aspects of the cam- 
paign process, in an effort to streamline and 
improve it. 
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PRESS SUPPORT FOR GONZALEZ 
BILL TO STRENGTHEN THE RE- 
NEGOTIATION BOARD: FOURTH 
OF A SERIES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
negotiation Board has returned to the 
American taxpayer millions of dollars by 
recovering excessive profits on defense 
and space contracts. From fiscal year 
1953 through 1966, the Board issued de- 
terminations of excess profits totaling 
$936,455,823. In addition, the Board has 
been effective in negotiating voluntary 


% Regulation of Political Finance, Herbert 
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profit cutbacks. In fiscal year 1966, for 
example, the Board issued determina- 
tions of excess profits in the amount of 
$24.5 million, while voluntary negotia- 
tion resulted in $23.2 million in volun- 
tary price reductions and voluntary re- 
funds to the Treasury. And it is pertinent 
that the Board's predecessor, the War 
Contracts Price Adjustments Board, 
recovered $11 billion in excess profits 
during World War II. 

When the present Renegotiation 
Board was created at the outbreak of 
the Korean war, any company with de- 
fense sales exceeding $250,000 in its fiscal 
year was required by law to file state- 
ments on all its contracts considered 
“renegotiable.” But this floor was in- 
creased to $500,000 in 1954, and to $1,- 
000,000 in 1956. Not only has the floor 
been raised, but exemptions have been 
enacted which have hampered the 
Board’s effectiveness in combating war 
profiteering. Certain so-called competi- 
tively bid contracts are now exempt from 
renegotiation. Standard commercial ar- 
ticles and services, defined as those of 
which 35 percent or more are sold to 
private firms, are exempt now. Agricul- 
tural commodities are exempt. Contracts 
for new durable productive equipment 
are partially exempt. And so on. 

The effect of these exemptions and 
the two-step increase in the minimum 
sales volume has been to greatly reduce 
the number of companies which file with 
the Renegotiation Board, and corre- 
sponding to reduce determinations of 
excessive profits. 

A comparison of the number of man- 
datory filings illustrate the effect of 
these cutbacks in the Board’s purview. 
In fiscal year 1952, 13,104 companies re- 
ported defense contracts in excess of the 
floor of $250,000, and were subject to 
renegotiation. Contrasted to this, only 
3,387 companies were required to file 
during fiscal year 1966, under the present 
floor of $1 million and the present ex- 
emptions. This approaches a 75-percent 
reduction. 

The large upsurge in defense contracts 
occasioned by Vietnam are reaching the 
fiscal accounting stage. Whether a sig- 
nificant number of these can be exam- 
ined for excessive profits will depend 
upon whether the Board can be restored 
to its original effectiveness. I have intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 6792, which would 
eliminate the main exemptions and re- 
store the floor to $250,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that war 
profiteering is increasing, in view of some 
shocking cases turned up relative to de- 
fense procurement procedures. Present 
controls are grossly inadequate. Whether 
or not companies with space and defense 
contracts but without scruple are per- 
mitted to pocket, unearned, the tax- 
payer’s dollar is squarely up to Congress. 

To date, I have received no support 
for my legislation to strengthen the Re- 
negotiation Board from any Member of 
either body. However, several newspapers 
have supported my bill, and I have per- 
mission to insert the fourth in a series 
of these comments: 

[From the Houston Chronicle, July 31, 1967] 
CHECKUP DUE ON WAR PROFITEERING 


Texas Congressman Henry B. Gonzalez 
took the floor of the House several months 
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ago to introduce a bill designed to curb war 
profiteering. 

He contended that there has been an 
alarming growth of excessive profits taken 
by private firms in Defense Department pro- 
curement contracts. The San Antonio repre- 
sentative pointed out that government efforts 
to oversee contracts and expenses were far 
less than they had been during the Korean 
War. 

No action has been taken on his bill which 
would rid the government’s renegotiation 
board of some limitations upon its jurisdic- 
tion and what Gonzalez calls the many 
exemptions from renegotiation which special 
interest groups have obtained for themselves. 

Charges last week that Colt Industries will 
make almost 1400 percent profit on resale to 
the government of manufacturing rights for 
the M-16 rifle should stir some interest in 
Rep. Gonzalez's proposals. 

Of course only one side of the Colt story 
has been heard so far. It was the general 
counsel of the Army who estimated the profit 
on manufacturing rights and said there 
would be added millions in royalties and 
production guarantees, It’s possible that 
Oolt's side of the story would show a different 
profit picture. 

However, the fact still remains that the 
United States is spending an estimated $2 
billion a month in Vietnam and little has 
been done to check on procurement expenses 
to determine if the charges and profits have 
been excessive, 

Gonzalez says that restoration of the re- 
negotiation board’s authority to the Korean 
War level is long overdue. He's right. 


SOVIET TROUBLEMAKING IN 
NIGERIA 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Resnick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans, regardless of faith, place a high 
value on human life, which they regard 
as a sacred gift. Whenever and wherever 
they see thoughtless killing, they react 
with revulsion and indignation, and seek 
to bring moral pressure to bear to halt 
such bloodshed. I rise to bring to the at- 
tention of the House a situation of just 
this nature, complicated by Soviet Rus- 
sian troublemaking. 

It is occurring in Nigeria. Earlier this 
year, before the present war broke out 
between the Federal Government and 
the secessionist eastern region which 
now calls itself Biafra, I visited all sec- 
tions of Nigeria. I formed a high regard 
for the people of that country, and the 
hope that they could resolve their dif- 
ferences in a way that would permit 
Nigeria to develop its potential as a great 
nation. 

Unfortunately, the differences between 
the eastern region and the Federal Gov- 
ernment were not resolved. Instead, the 
people of the east, predominantly Ibos, 
felt compelled to proclaim the establish- 
ment of an independent nation they 
called Biafra, and the Federal Govern- 
ment responded by sending troops to 
crush what it considered a rebellion. 

So long as this remained a war be- 
tween two military groupings, the United 
States proper role was to stay out. What 
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we see happening now is of a different 
reaction. Instead of soldiers killing 
soldiers, innocent civilians, women and 
children as well as men, are being 
murdered—there is no other word for it. 

Reliable reports reaching me indicate 
that these killings already are on a large 
scale, and carry the clear warning that 
unless there is a cease-fire in the next 
week to 10 days, they will reach the pro- 
portions of genocide. Federal troops now 
are penetrating deeper into Biafra, the 
homeland of the Ibo people. The Ibo 
recall that Federal troops slew 30,000 of 
their tribe in the north a year ago, and 
just last month singled out Ibos in the 
midwestern city of Benin, chained them 
together, and machine-gunned them to 
death. They hear shocking reports that 
when Federal troops entered the univer- 
sity town of Nsukka they killed so many 
people that it was necessary to dig a 
mass grave for them. 

Faced with this record of Federal troop 
behavior and having nowhere to retreat, 
the Ibos have the choice—if it is a 
choice—of fighting a guerrilla war to the 
death or surrendering and risking prob- 
able slaughter. The Ibo leaders—most of 
them men educated in American colleges 
and proponents of the American way— 
say they have been told by Federal of- 
ficials that they are marked for death. 
The Soviet Government, which has sent 
planes and several hundred Russian 
specialists, most of whose names I have 
in my files, would rejoice in this tragedy. 

Humanity impels us to call for a cease- 
fire before the extermination of the Ibo 
people. Some of the most shameful 
events of the 20th century involve 
genocide where the world has done noth- 
ing but wring its hands after the event. 
This time let us speak before it is too 
late. 

It may be asked, “What can we say 
that the Federal side will listen to as long 
as it has hope of military victory?” 

We can say as a friend that the wisest 
course now would be one of magnanim- 
ity. We can commend to their attention 
the words of Abraham Lincoln: 

With malice toward none, with charity for 
all... let us strive ... to bind up the Na- 
tion’s wounds. to do all which may 
achieve . . a just and lasting peace. 


It would be a victory that wins nothing 
if the surviving people of the most ad- 
vanced section of the country are so em- 
bittered by killings of family and friends 
that they have no heart to participate in 
reconstruction and development. The 
threat of force may keep them from open 
resistance but it cannot enlist the en- 
thusiastic cooperation that will be so 
urgently needed. The Russian arms that 
some Federal officials so eagerly wel- 
comed can kill and maim the body, but 
they cannot win over the human spirit. 

Time is running out. Let us use every 
available forum to call for a halt in the 
killing. As an expression of the feelings 
of individual Members of Congress I am 
circulating a resolution calling for a 
cease-fire and the dispatch of impartial 
observers. I hope many of my colleagues 
will join in this nonpartisan, humanitar- 
ian document which will be sent to the 
Secretary of State with a request that it 
be transmitted to both belligerent parties 
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as well as to the Organization for Afri- 
can Unity, the United Nations, and the 
International Red Cross. 

Let those who would put innocent 
civilians to the sword know that the 
world is watching and their deeds will 
not pass unseen. Let the men of good 
will on both sides be encouraged to insist 
on civilized behavior by their soldiers. 
Let them take satisfaction not only in 
the moral rightness of such efforts but 
in the knowledge that they will make it 
possible for the United States and other 
friendly countries to assist them in the 
heavy task of reconstruction that lies 
ahead. 

We cannot reward genocide by extend- 
ing friendship and aid to the killers of 
innocents. We can join hands with those 
who demonstrate they are truly members 
of the family of man. 


THE FARM BUREAU’S BUSINESS EM- 
PIRE IN ALABAMA 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Resnick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral months I have been compiling ma- 
terial showing that the Farm Bureau, far 
from being an organization of farmers, 
is really a gigantic, expanding complex 
of insurance companies and other profit- 
making businesses. 

Each step of the way, as I have un- 
covered new facts, I have brought them 
to the attention of this distinguished 
body and the American public, Despite 
the detailed documentation that has ac- 
companied all of my charges, I am sure 
that some skeptics still remain. It is not 
easy to demolish two generations of blind 
faith. Besides, it is understandable that 
the skeptics may have remained some- 
what doubtful because most of the reve- 
lations have had a single source; namely, 
my office. And, after all, one must admit 
that Washington is a long way from the 
scene of the action in Trafalgar, Ind.; 
Tullahoma, Tenn.; Evergreen, Colo.; and 
Tonganoxie, Kans. 

For this reason, I think my distin- 
guished colleagues will be particularly 
interested in reading the following story 
published as a feature on October 8, 1967, 
in the Birmingham News, a fine, au- 
thoritative daily in Birmingham, Ala. 
The article was researched and written 
entirely in Alabama by Ted Pearson, a 
reporter whom I have never met or 
spoken to, but who I am told enjoys an 
excellent reputation as a responsible and 
accurate journalist, I did not even know 
the story was written until an interested 
reader in Birmingham took the trouble 
to send me a copy. 

While I do not necessarily agree with 
all of the conclusions in this article, it 
is an excellent exposé of the far-flung 
big-business activities of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau. For example, the refer- 
ence to their supposedly low insurance 
premiums is very misleading since it 
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overlooks the fact that you cannot buy a 
Farm Bureau policy without buying a 
membership for a $12 fee. The article 
also overlooks the spectacular rise in the 
personal fortunes of the principles of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau and the com- 
-panies it owns and operates. For ex- 
ample, one of their top officers went to 
work there not too many years ago for 
a nominal salary. Today he owns, or 
until recently did own, a substantial in- 
terest in a Chevrolet dealership in Au- 
burn, Ala., an interest in one or more 
finance companies in Mobile, and was 
a director of a newly organized bank in 
Mobile. He also owns interests in con- 
struction companies and housing devel- 
opments in Montgomery. Furthermore, 
while it is true that the business orga- 
nizations operated by the Farm Bureau 
pay their fair share of taxes—with the 
exception of their cooperatives—the fact 
is that the Farm Bureau itself does not 
pay any taxes on the net income it re- 
ceives from these enterprises. I would 
also hope that Mr. Pearson’s future arti- 
cles on this subject will reveal in fuller 
detail the extent of the Farm Bureau’s 
multimillion-dollar involvement in real 
estate, much of which is speculative. 

Considering its enormous range of 
business activities, the Farm Bureau 
must have a difficult time keeping a 
straight face every time it tells the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, legislators, and 
hard-working farmers that it is a farm 
organization. 

If any skepticism remains about the 
real purpose and aims of the Farm Bu- 
reau, this exposé in the Birmingham 
News should dispel it for good. 

The article referred to follows: 
[From the Birmingham News, Oct. 8, 1967] 
Many Eccs IN Farm Bureau BASKET 

(Eprror’s Nore.—A familiar name has been 
bobbing up in the news in recent weeks: 
Farm Bureau, Alabama’s Farm Bureau played 
a key, controversial role in property tax de- 
bates in the recent legislative session at 
Montgomery, and it has been active in other 
political areas. Nationally, Farm Bureau as a 
whole has been attacked hard by Rep. Joseph 
Y. Resnick, D-N. V., on the claim it has used 
its tax exempt status to grow into a great 
business combine contrary to public interests. 
The time is well suited for a comprehensive 
profile, a close examination of just what the 

Bureau is in Alabama—what it does, 
how it acts, what it thinks, its role in pol- 
itics, business, agriculture and social affairs. 
This is the first article of a four-part Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau profile.) 

(By Ted Pearson) 

To so many thousands of Alabamians, 
Farm Bureau is a well-known name with a 
limited meaning. 

They look upon it as an organization com- 
mitted wholly to helping the farmer do bet- 
ter with his crops, buttonholing politicians 
in the farmer's behalf, and writing insurance 
on farm families and what they own. 

Farm Bureau is all that, to be sure. 

But it’s also much more. 

Farm Bureau in Alabama is far bigger 
than most people realize. Its umbrella spreads 
out over a maze of business, political and 
social endeavor so extensive as to make its 
very name too limited and inadequate. Its 
membership roll shows more than 100,000 
members, each paying $12 yearly dues. 

Curiously, within its scope is this paradox: 
Farm Bureau is big enough to wield a heavy 
impact on the face of Alabama business and 
the fabric of Alabama politics, but is small 
enough to be a family affair. 
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And Farm Bureau is not just a weld of 
farmers and farming. People who wouldn’t 
know a disc harrow from a turning plow 
belong to it—and the most urbane of Ala- 
bama citizenry are unknowingly touched by 
its magnitude. 

In capsule form, here’s a look at Alabama’s 
Farm Bureau today: 

It operates three separate insurance com- 
panies with combined assets of nearly $32 
million and direct premium income of nearly 
$13 million a year. One of these companies is 
the second largest auto insurance company 
in Alabama. Together, they rank high up on 
the list in all types of insurance sold. 

In partnership with Farm Bureaus in four 
other Southern states, it owns and manages 
a giant life insurance company with assets 
of $132 million and insurance in force of 
nearly $1.6 billion. 

Through these far-flung insurance opera- 
tions, it has become a major property owner 
and landlord, holding an extensive amount 
of commercial, residential and speculative 
land and buildings with market value high 
in the millions, 

Among its many property holdings are two 
of Alabama’s largest, most profitable shop- 
ping centers, both acquired within the last 
two years: Eastwood Mall and Five Points 
West in Birmingham. 

It is a merchandiser with more than a mil- 
lion dollars in sales of a limited line of prod- 
ucts principally automobile and truck tires. 
It’s looking around for more lines of mer- 
chandising to get in. 

It does a brisk business in mortgages of 
various kinds. 

It has one of the most active, aggressive 
and influential political lobbies on Capitol 
Hill at Montgomery, although its political 
power appears to be fading somewhat, vic- 
timized by the urban-favoring reapportion- 
ment of the Legislature as a reflection of the 
rural-to-urban population migration. 

While it does all this, Farm Bureau car- 
ries through a masterfully organized, expert- 
ly conceived program of looking after and 
promoting the welfare of the farmer and 
his family. 

Technically and legally, the giant, tax- 
exempt, nonprofit Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation doesn’t engage in the purely pri- 
vate, profit-making business functions un- 
der its protective wing and guiding hand. 

But practically it’s all under the same 
roof, Only corporate lines, and the tax regu- 
lations and other laws governing business 
corporations, separate Farm Bureau from its 
business enterprises. The management is the 
same, and some of the managers and mem- 
bers of Farm Bureau have direct financial 
interest in the business operations. 

The Farm Bureau Federation’s 18-mem- 
ber board of directors, elected annually at 
statewide conventions, is also the board of 
directors for the insurance and merchandis- 
ing operations. The president of the Federa- 
tion is the president of the allied companies. 
Some officers of the Federation hold positions 
with the adjunct firms. 

While the Farm Bureau Federation itself 
pays no taxes, the companies it runs pay 
taxes, license fees and other legal assess- 
ments by governmental agencies at the same 
rate and on the same basis as all other 
companies in those fields. Whether the tax- 
exempt status of Farm Bureau has been a 
contributing factor to its gaining such a 
strong foothold in profitable fields of busi- 
ness is argued pro and con, but no clear- 
cut conclusions have yet emerged. 

It is, however, both insufficient and unfair 
to say Farm Bureau is a tax-exempt operator 
of big business, as some of its critics have 
done, and let it go at that. Literally, that 
may be true, but the impression thus ren- 
dered is erroneous for Farm Bureau's busi- 
ness operations in Alabama are taxed just 
like everybody else. 

The insurance and merchandising opera- 
tions of Alabama Farm Bureau are not, in 
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any way, in the nature of co-ops with special 
or exempt tax status. They operate as indi- 
vidual tax-paying corporations formed and 
managed by the Farm Bureau management. 

Profits of the three Alabama-owned Farm 
Bureau insurance companies are distributed 
two ways—part into the companies’ treasur- 
ies for reserve and growth, and part into divi- 
dends paid to policyholders. Profits from 
merchandising of specialized items by a sepa- 
rate Farm Bureau company are so negligible 
that nobody gets dividends; the profits, in 
effect, go to Farm Bureau's member-custom- 
ers at the time they buy tires, batteries or 
other items in the form of low prices in 
which normal profit margins are left out. 
Farm Bureau's claimed premise for this ap- 
proach is service to members, not profit. 

Nevertheless, both the insurance and mer- 
chandising operations have been enormously 
successful. 

Insurance, by far, is the field in which 
Farm Bureau has racked up its greatest busi- 
ness successes. 

The three companies within Alabama and 
operating out of Farm Bureau state head- 
quarters at Montgomery are the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Co., Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual Insur- 
ance Service Co., and Federated Guaranty 
Mutual Insurance Co. They write a wide ar- 
ray of insurance: Fire, windstorm, extended 
coverage, farmowner and homeowner multi- 
ple peril, automobile, livestock and machin- 
ery, accident, medical. 

Over the last five years, they have col- 
lected nearly $50 million in direct premiums, 
$12.7 million in 1966 alone. In those five 
years, their combined net income totaled 
nearly $4.4 million. Some of the profits go 
back to policyholders as dividends credited 
against future premiums due, and the rest 
is retained in reserve and surplus for con- 
tinued growth and future investments. 

One apparent reason for success of Farm 
Bureau insurance in Alabama is the lower 
premiums charged on many coverage poli- 
cies. For example, the six-months cost of 
auto insurance for 100 per cent farm use and 
in comparable types of protection is listed by 
national companies at $55.30. Farm Bureau's 
nearest competitor in Alabama lists a cost of 
$49.40, while Farm Bureau's rate is $41.30. 
Similar lower rates exist on other than 
straight farm use, and the Farm Bureau 
companies post lower rates in other types of 
coverage as well. 

How is this done? Farm Bureau’s insur- 
ance managers say they have no secrets. They 
say it’s simply a matter of good management, 
wise investment, slicing through old-line 
insurance tradition by cutting corners that 
tradition-bound companies cling to, and 
linking insurance selling to the wonders of 
computers. 

Aside from its three Alabama-based insur- 
ance companies, Alabama’s Farm Bureau 
owns one-fifth of the Southern Farm Bureau 
Life Insurance Co., a firm headquartered in 
Jackson, Miss., which wrote $214 million of 
insurance during 1966 to bring its in-force 
insurance up to'$1.6 billion. 

This life company ownership interest lies 
in another Farm Bureau subsidiary called 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Investment Corp. 
It, and similar Farm Bureau investment sub- 
sidiaries in Arkansas, Kentucky, 8 
and Texas, owns all the common stock. 
c on EETA ahaves 
owned by individuals, including Farm Bu- 
reau Officials and leaders in those states. 

The company does business not just in the 
five founding states, but in seven others as 
well. Its management ties to Alabama's Farm 
Bureau is reflected in its roster of officers 
and directors: J. D. (Jimmy) Hays, the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau president, is a vice pres- 
ident and director of the life company, and 
two other directors are Walter L. Randolph, 
longtime Alabama federation president until 
his 1961 retirement, and State Sen, Walter C. 
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Givhan, director and secretary-treasurer of 
the Alabama Farm Bureau. 

Of Southern Farm Bureau Life’s $1.6 bil- 
lion insurance in force, $220 million is in 
Alabama, Last year, the company reported 
net income from operations of $2.9 million 
and investment income of $5.4 million—total 
net profits of $8.3 million, 

insurance, and merchandising, 
and property investments, Alabama’s Farm 
Bureau is making a major impact on the 
business face of the state. 

Rarely is there an organization founded 
solely for the welfare of a single economic or 
social group that has branched out so pro- 
foundly into areas of competitive business. 
Farm Bureau is that rarity. 


POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hantey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous. matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, a short 
while ago, the syndicated columnist, Miss 
Ruth Montgomery, wrote about the suc- 
cess. of the Upward Bound program. Since 
the House will soon be considering the 
poverty bill, I would like to share some of 
Miss Montgomery's thoughts on the 
matter of the poverty program. 

I am particularly interested in this 
article because Le Moyne College, to 
which she refers, is in my congressional 
district. I was intimately involved in the 
funding of the Upward Bound program 
at Le Moyne and feel a great satisfaction 
over the way in which it has succeeded. 
It is a prime example of the good which 
can come out of the poverty program. 
Miss Montgomery’s column follows: 
From the Syracuse Herald-Journal, Oct. 4, 

1967] 
Urwarp Bounp Pays! 


(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WasHineton.—Of all the altruistic schemes 
unveiled by chieftain Sargent Shriver in the 
war on poverty, Upward Bound was the one 
voted least likely to succeed. Critics were 
hard-put to conceive of a more pointless 
boondoggle than treating poor high school 
students—below average scholastically—to 
summer study courses on college campuses at 
taxpayers’ expense. I-told-you-so was the 
common reaction, after the project was 
launched, two years ago, because many of the 
slum kids literally turned their backs on the 
teachers, and refused to participate in-class- 
room discussions. 

Nonetheless, the early returns are remark- 
ably encouraging. 

Poverty Chief Shriver says that whereas 
the usual rate of college extrance from the 
poverty population is eight per cent, a phe- 
nomenal 78 per cent of Upward Bound seniors 
went on to college last year. 

This finding is supported by the experience 
of LeMoyne College and the percentage is 
still climbing. 

More than 83 per cent of the 1967 Upward 
Bound graduates are enrolling in colleges, 
universities and trade schools this fall, an 
astonishing figure in view of the fact that a 
year ago these students had a dismal C- 
minus grade average in high school. 

If most ot them stick with the tax-financed 
program for the full four years, their in- 
ereased earnings will eventually more than 
repay society through their income taxes as 
well as brain power. 
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Most of the 250 colleges that gambled on 

the program by waiving standard admittance 

ents for Upward Bound students are 
enthusiastic with the results. 

In fact, at Wesleyan University in Con- 
necticut nearly 11 per cent of this fall's 
freshman class will be Upward Bound stu- 
dents. 

Shriver explains the early success of the 

in these terms: 

“Individuals who have learned from birth 
to scrape an existence out of the most meager 
surroundings acquire a depth of wisdom and 
maturity not ordinarily found among sons 
and daughters of more affluent classes.” 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING MAXI- 
MUM FISH PRODUCTION AS AN 
ADDED SOURCE OF FOOD SUPPLY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BYRNE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Paul D’Ortona, 
president of the City Council of Philadel- 
phia, has brought to my attention Reso- 
lution 354, which was adopted unani- 
mously by the council on October 4, 1967. 
Since the production of food is of vital 
importance to the growing population of 
the United States, and the entire free 
world, I am bringing this resolution to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION. 354 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to help in the building 
of a powerful Merchant Marine fleet to in- 
sure maximum fish production as an added 
source of food supply for the growing pop- 
ulation of the United States, and the entire 
free world 


Whereas, World population growth has 
been projected at such a high rate that a 
similar projection of food supply will not be 
able to support the peoples of the earth un- 
less new sources are found; and 

Whereas, The sea is such a source, proven. 
by scientific research, with its vast marine 
life and untold quantities of food; and 

Whereas, The Soviet Union during the 
past ten years has built a powerful Merchant 
Marine fleet, which may possibly make them 
the leaders in the vital field of fish produc- 
tion and research before 1975; therefore 

Resolved, By the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized to im- 
plement the following program that will add 
to the food supply of the United States, and 
the entire free world: 

1. Place restrictions on imports of fish and 
fish products to a maximum which can be 
reduced as our fish production is increased; 

2. Increase subsidies for the construction 
of fishing vessels to assure a fleet which 
could compete with the Soviet Union; 

3. Provide aid programs to the fishing in- 
dustry to increase production; 

4. Provide for long-term low interest rate 
loans to enable small operators to improve 
their fleets; 

5. Encourage the development of fish farms 
to aid both production and marine research; 
and 

6. Encourage the construction of new ship- 
yards specializing in the building of fishing 
vessels utilizing modern fishing techniques. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this Res- 
olution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Vice-President, the Presi- 
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dent Pro Tempore of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to all 
the members of the Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania, as evidence of the concern of this leg- 
islative body. 
Paul. D’ORTONA, 
President of City Council. 


Attest: 
NaTHAN WOLFMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 
THE POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from. California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and inelude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1964 the antipoverty program 
was introduced by President Johnson 
to “open the gates of opportunity” for 
those to whom they had been closed. 
Dedicated Americans were enlisted in 
the war against poverty, and Congress 
committed. Federal funds to the battle. 
Now, only 3 years later, are we to con- 
cede the victory to those who fear that 
an influx througk the opened gates might 
crowd them a little too much? 

In Kentucky's Pike County a group of 
those dedicated Americans, the Appa- 
lachian Volunteers have apparently been 
too successful in. making the poor more 
visible and vocal. The AV’s—whose ef- 
forts preceded the Federal war on pov— 
erty but who are now heavily funded by 
the OEO—have been teaching the 
Kentucky mountaineers the importance 
of confronting their problems together, 
and taking control of their own lives. 
But. those who profit by maintaining the 
status quo—in this case the system of 
strip mining—have been frightened into 
cries of “sedition,” and accusations 
against “Communist sympathizers.” Mr. 
James C. Millstone, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has movingly chronicled the 
story of these antipoverty fighters, and 
the fight against them. Eis article cap- 
tures the mood that I fear characterizes 
too much of our society today, and, yes, 
even these hallowed Halls. Are we to sit 
by and let those Americans who have 
enlisted as soldiers in the war against 
poverty be told to “Halt”; and even 
worse, are we to be the ones who issue the 
order? 

Mr. Millstone’s articles follow: 
Kentucky GRAND JURY CHARGED ANTIPOV- 

ERTY Workers WīIrH SEDITION—FEAR OF 

COMMUNIST TAKEOVER GRIPS PIKE COUN- 

TY RESIDENTS—APPALACHIAN VOLUNTEERS 

Have HELPED HILL PEOPLE FIGHT STRIP 

MINING 

(By James C. Millstone) 

PIKEVILLE, KY., September 16.—Deep with- 
in the lush green hills that protect eastern 
Kentucky from the outside world, a restive, 
troubled summer is ending on a note of 


A Pike county grand jury concluded this 
week that the Communists have decided to 
commence their takeover of America right 


here. The grand jury indicted, five persons 
on charges of sedition. 


Armed with documents confiscated by po- 
lice in raids on the homes of two antipoverty 
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workers, the jury found evidence that vio- 
lent overthrow of the county government 
was in the offing, with dirty work to be per- 
formed by armed groups of “Red guards.” It 
placed much of the blame on the federal 
antipoverty program. 

Harry M. Caudill, an outspoken attorney 
from neighboring Letcher county and some- 
thing of an ideological maverick hereabouts, 
denounced the report as “grotesque, prepos- 
terous and outrageous.” But his was a mi- 
nority voice. 

A more popular view was expressed by 
Robert Holcomb, president of the Pikeville 
Chamber of Commerce, and also of the Na- 
tional Independent Coal Operators Associa- 
tion. 

“We know that these people are Commu- 
nists,” he said. “There are no ifs, ands or 
buts about it. They had established a base 
here. They intended to take over the 
county.” 

In the five weeks between the raid and 
the grand jury report, the imaginations of 
local citizens have been given free reign. 
Fathers have expressed concern that their 
sons might be subverted. Holcomb told this 
reporter without equivocation that the sus- 
pects had converted to Communism some 
local persons, including a woman antipoverty 
employe who heretofore had led an exem- 
plary life in Pike county. 

Redmond Woodall, a hardware store em- 
ploye, who lived in Island Creek, a farm 
community a few miles from here, illustrated 
the snow-balling effects of fear and rumor 
when he said: 

“Rumors have been around here that 
there's two of em (antipoverty workers) 
a-livin’ up there on Island Creek. I've heard 
they go out of a night. If they're what we 
heard they are, we want em out,” 

Some citizens tell of a training school 
having been run by the antipoverty workers 
to teach Communism. Holcomb said that 
some of those at the school undoubtedly 
wound up fomenting the summer riots in 
Newark. 

A specially convened federal court in Lex- 
ington brought a note of sanity to the sit- 
uation late Thursday when it ruled Ken- 
tucky's sedition law unconstitutional and 
ordered the five defendants freed. 

Whether ridiculed or taken seriously, the 
grand jury's actions, following three months 
of unrest in the backwoods hills and hollows 
over the ticklish issue of strip mining, car- 
ried implications extending far beyond the 
mountain barrier. It brought the nation’s 
antipoverty program to another crossroads, 
testing once again whether Americans really 
want to allow the poor to assert themselves; 
it injected a strident new campaign issue 
into the state gubernatorial election and it 
raised the intensity of the strip mining con- 
troversy another decibel. 

To sort out what has happened in eastern 
Kentucky this summer, it is necessary first 
to introduce an antipoverty organization 
known as the Appalachian Volunteers and to 
define the Kentucky brand of strip mining. 

The Volunteers, known as AV’s, came into 
existence ahead of the war on poverty, in the 
early days of the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy's program to improve economic condi- 
tions in Appalachia. A group of students at 
Berea (Ky.) College, began spending week- 
ends helping to build and paint backwoods 
schools for the children of poor Kentucky 
mountain folk, 

When the Office of Economic Opportunity 
put its war on poverty into operation, the 
AV's were organized well enough to qualify 
for the first OEO grant. Gradually the orga- 
nization shifted from weekend college vol- 
unteers to full time field men operating in 
three states—West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Virginia—and its representatives went into 
the hills to discover how they could help the 
poor mountaineers deal with the basic prob- 
lems that kept them in poverty. 
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A watchful OEO ized the Av's as 
a spearhead and did nothing to discour- 
age their innovations, even when commu- 
nity action agencies, dominated by local 
political leaders, began to complain that 
AV personnel were not cooperating with 
them, 

This year the Av's received more than 
$1,000,000 in federal funds, accounting for 
90 per cent of their budget. There are about 
60 fulltime AV’s in the field, more than half 
of them in Kentucky. OEO has assigned 
VISTA volunteers to work with the Av's and 
many more summer volunteers were sent to 
the AV’s for training and assignment. 

A few months ago, the AV’s made a policy 
decision to start helping the hill people or- 
ganize in their fight against strip mining. 
“Our fleld men were getting a tremendous 
amount of community concern about it in 
every one of the counties where we were 
working,” explained Tom Bethell, an AV 
official in Whitesburg, Ky. From that point, 
AV stock with eastern Kentucky political and 
business leaders began to slip, 

Kentucky is one of the great coal pro- 
ducing regions of the world, with 33 billion 
tons of coal still embedded in its hills and 
valleys. Some of the richest seams run along 
the state's most glorious scenery. In the last 
10 years, coal operators have come to favor 
strip-mining the coal—that is, removing the 
dirt and rock on top of it, then lifting it out 
with huge shovels—rather than sinking the 
traditional deep shaft. 

Strip mining leaves the land scarred and 
torn, causes erosion, destroys timber and 
wildlife. Houses have been crushed by boul- 
ders and slides from mountain-top stripping. 
Many mountain people have been ruined by 
strip mining and Kentucky law has given 
them no redress. 

Last year the State Legislature, at the bid- 
ding of Gov, Edward Breathitt, passed a strip 
mining control act, but it has failed to im- 
prove the situation, A major reason was the 
political muscle of the coal operators in east- 
ern Kentucky, where coal is the one and only 
industry. 

In the past two years, groups of moun- 
taineers made largely ineffective protests 
against stripping. But it was not until this 
summer that an organized movement of poor 
landowners won an actual victory over a coal 
operator, 

On June 29 a resolute farmer named Jink 
Ray stood in front of a bulldozer to prevent 
the operator from starting to strip his land, 
His stand, aided by as many as 24 neighbors, 
attracted much publicity and eventually 
brought Breathitt to the scene. The Governor, 
in a bold and unprecedented move, took Ray's 
side, On Aug. 1, the state revoked the op- 
erator’s permit, 

One of the men who helped Ray was Jo- 
seph Mulloy, an AV field representative for 
Pike County. On Aug. 12, a raiding party led 
by Pike county sheriff Perry Justice entered 
the homes of Mulloy and Alan McSurely, a 
field worker for a civil rights group known 
as the Southern Conference Education Fund 
based in Louisville. 

The raiders confiscated huge amounts of 
literature from both homes, Pike county 
Commonwealth Attorney Thomas Ratliff, by 
coincidence a Republican candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor, called it “a Communistic 
library out of this world.” The McSurely col- 
lection, Ratliff said, included a “white paper” 
on how to “take over Pike county from the 
power structure and put it in the hands of 
the poor.” Mulloy, McSurely and McSurely’s 
wife, Margaret, were charged with violating 
Kentucky's sedition law. They called the 
charges a smear intended to crush the strip 
mining fight in eastern Kentucky and drive 
the AV’s out. 

Attorneys for the defendants then took the 
case to federal court, contending that the 
Supreme Court has already outlawed state 
sedition statutes. The three judge court up- 
held their contentions. 
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Among the conclusions of the county 
grand jury were these: 

(1) “A well-organized and well-financed 
effort is being made to promote and spread 
the Communistic theory of the violent and 
forceful overthrow of the government of 
Pike county.” 

(2) “Communist organizers have at- 
tempted, without success thus far, to pro- 
mote their beliefs among our school children 
by infiltrating our local schools with teach- 
ers who believed in the violent overthrow of 
the local government.” 

(3) “Communist organizers are attempt- 
ing and planning to infiltrate local churches 
and labor unions in order to cause dissension 
and to promote their purposes.” 

(4) “Communist organizers are attempting 
to form community unions with the eventual 
purpose of organizing armed groups to be 
known as ‘Red guards’ and through which 
the forceful overthrow of the local govern- 
ment would be accomplished.” 

In addition to indicting the original three 
defendants, the jury also named Carl Braden 
of Louisville, and his wife, Anne, who head 
the Southern Conference Education Fund. 
Kentuckians recognized the names immedi- 
ately. Carl Braden is the only man in the 
state’s history to be convicted of sedition. 

In 1954, Braden sold his home in a white 
section of Louisville to a Negro. Shortly after 
the sale, the house was dynamited and 
Braden was arrested for advocating sedition, 
His conviction was overturned on an appeal. 

Ratliff and his supporters insist that 
neither the coal controversy nor politics had 
any connection with the arrests, and the 
grand jury so found. The fact remains that 
the Commonwealth's attorney, a decided 
underdog in the state-wide November elec- 
tion, is expected to profit handsomely from 
his association with the case. Some observers 
think he is in a good position to upset his 
Democratic opponent. 

Antipoverty workers are convinced that 
coal interests supplied the real reason for 
the arrests and Harry Caudill, a longtime 
foe of the coal operators, agrees with them. 
Ratliff says he no longer has any coal connec- 
tions, but he concedes that he made a for- 
tune in the coal business. He once served as 
president of the Independent Coal Operators 
Association. 

An OEO investigation into the arrests 
found that they were motivated by both eco- 
nomic and political interests. OEO is watch- 
ing the situation nervously. There have been 
demands that the agency drop its funding 
of the Av's, and with troubles of its own 
OEO finds one more controversy difficult to 
bear. 

How it decides to deal with the AV’s may 
tell a lot about the future direction of the 
war on poverty. 

LATE-NIGHT Arrest BEGAN KENTUCKY SEDI- 
TION CASE—AFTER 5-WEEK ORDEAL IN AL- 
LEGED RED PLOT, ANTIPOVERTY WORKER 
GOES Back To WORK IN HILLS 


PIKEVILLE, Ky.—The sound of two auto- 
mobiles pulling into the driveway broke the 
stillness of the night. In the kitchen of the 
ramshackle two-story house in the Pike 
County backwoods, Joe Mulloy looked at his 
watch. It was 12:30 a.m. Footsteps on the 
porch. A heavy banging on the door, 

“This is the law,“ someone called, “Open 
up.” 

Mulloy, shirtless, looked at his young wife, 
Karen, and shrugged. He knew he was about 
to be arrested on a charge of sedition. He 
was not quite certain what that meant— 
something to do with disloyalty, he thought. 
Nervous, yet curious, he walked toward the 
front door. 

Three years of antipoverty work in the re- 
motest hollows of Appalachia had taught 
Mulloy a lot, but he was hardly prepared 
for the events that followed. Who could have 
been? For from the moment Mulloy un- 
latched his screen door to admit a carload 
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of Pike county deputies Aug. 12, believabil- 
ity and reality vanished. > 

In the days to come, Mulloy would find 
himself accused of fomenting a Communist 
plot to overthrow the government of Pike 
county, Ky., by force of arms. 

Looking back on it last week, Mulloy 
could afford a glimmer of amusement. Last 
Thursday, a three-judge federal court in 
Lexington, recognizing a circus when it saw 
one, rule that Kentucky’s sedition law was 
unconstitutional. It forbade Pike county 
from prosecuting Mulloy and four others 
who were also supposed to have a part in 
plotting the violent coup of the local gov- 
ernment, 

But the five-week interval between arrest 
and the court's decision was anything but 
funny. It was—in the words of Dan Jack 
Combs, the stocky, tough-talking Pikeville 
lawyer who defended Mulloy—‘a tyrannical 
attempt by local public officials to deny these 
people their rights and their liberty. What 
happened here must be akin to what was 
prevalent during the witch-burning days at 
Salem, Mass. 

Curly-haired Joe Mulloy was especially up- 
set because he does not consider himself an 
outsider. He was born in Kentucky and 
reared in the west end of Louisville. He 
majored in English at the University of 
Louisville and later at the University of Ken- 
tucky. At U.K., he began working with the 
Appalachian Volunteers, a group of college 
students who devoted their weekends to re- 
pairing schools that served poverty-stricken 
people in the mountains of eastern Ken- 
tucky. 

When the Av's expanded to a full-time 
program, Mulloy dropped out of school to 
become a field representative for the orga- 
nization, By then the Av's had attracted 
heavy financial support from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and had fanned out 
to develop a close relationship with some of 
the poorest and remotest Appalachian moun- 
taineers. 

Last spring, Mulloy, 23 years old, moved 
to Pike county, the largest and easternmost 
county in the state, and now the largest coal- 
producing county in the nation. He began 
organizing efforts among the poor to cope 
with some of their onerous problems. 

One such project was the Marrowbone 
Folk School, incorporated in June, a com- 
munity center to serve about 6000 persons 
in a seven-mile-long hollow where large 
mines shut down a few years ago and left 
destitution. The center was planned for edu- 
cational and recreational purposes, for con- 
ferences and training groups, and for dis- 
cussion of community problems such as im- 
proving the impossibly rutty roads in the 
hollow, obtaining a decent water system and 
developing some kind of money-making busi- 
ness for the residents. 

Mulloy pushed the idea of organizing wel- 
fare recipients to assure that their rights 
were protected. But the bulk of his time was 
devoted to encouraging land-owners to band 
together to prevent strip coal mine operators 
from ruining their land. 

On occasion Mulloy worked with Alan 
and Margaret McSurely, a young couple who 
came to Appalachia to join the AV staff but 
who wound up affiliated with a left-wing 
civil rights group known as the Southern 
Conference Education Pund. 

McSurely, 31, came from the Washington 
area. With a master’s degree in psychology, 
he had worked as a juvenile court counselor 
in Fairfax, Va., a Washington suburb, and 
later joined the War on Poverty as direc- 
tor of suburban programs for Washington's 
community action agency. His wife, 28, a 
Tennessee native, was also a Washington 
antipoverty worker. 

Pike County officials said early this sum- 
mer that they began to hear rumors of 
strange goings-on among the anti-poverty 
workers around Pikeville. 
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Commonwealth's attorney Thomas Rat- 
Uff, a wealthy former coal operator and Re- 
publican candidate for lieutenant governor 
of Kentucky, said he heard reports that 
antipoverty workers were dirty, immoral. 
The man who rented his house to Mulloy 
wanted Mulloy out. He told Ratliff he saw a 
dot of questionable material around the 
house. There were reports of demonstra- 
tions, people being taught to sing, “We Shall 
Overcome.” 

The Marrowbone Folk School appeared 
to be intended to stir up class hatred, turn 
the poor against the rich. A busload of 
strangers showed up for some kind of train- 
ing course at Mesurely's house—‘Looking 
like hippies, dressed like Li'l Abner,” Rat- 
liff said, (It turned out that they were Peace 
Corps and Vista volunteer trainees receiving 
a six-day training course on Appalachian 
antipoverty work. 

Sheriff Perry Justice sought out Mulloy 
and warned him to take care, observing that 
outsiders teaching strange notions had been 
targets of violence in Pike county in the 
past. Nelson Radwan, director of the Pike- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, went out to 
Mulloy’s house to see what they were up to. 

“They were dirty. The house was crummy,” 
Radwan recalled. 

There was a picture on the wall that Rad- 
wan identified as Raul Castro. He concluded 
that “something funny was going on” and 
after mulling it over for a few days told a 
friend, “I'll bet they're a bunch of Commu- 
nists,” 

The clincher may have been the discovery 
that McSurely worked for the Southern Con- 
ference Education Fund. A little checking on 
the part of Robert Holcomb, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, disclosed that SCEF 
was headed by Carl Braden of Louisville, in- 
famous among all good Kentucky right- 
wingers as a man convicted of sedition in 
1954 after selling his house in a white sec- 
tion of Louisville to a negro. (The conviction 
was overturned on appeal.) So far as Hol- 
comb and a good many other “patriots” in 
Pikeville were concerned, Braden was a 
known Communist. 

On the afternoon of Aug. 11, the county 
judge and five of the eight county magis- 
trates convened en banc in what Dan Jack 
Combs described as “some sort of star cham- 
ber proceeding.” They swore and heard testi- 
mony from several witnesses with complaints 
against the McSurlys and Mulloy. Warrants 
charging sedition were issued. 

At 7:30 o’clock that night, as the McSurlys 
were sitting down to dinner, Sheriff Justice, 
Ratliff, one of the magistrates and deputies 
whose number has been estimated variously 
at from 10 to 20 surrounded the house, en- 
tered, conducted a two-hour search and con- 
fiscated cases of books, letters, diaries, bank- 
books, income tax returns, memoranda and 
other documents. 

Ratliff appeared surprised to see a bible 
among McSurely’s possessions, “What is this 
doing here?” he asked. The volume was left 
behind. The McSurely’s were arrested and 
then taken to the county jail. 

Some of the raiders dropped out; others 
went on to the Mulloy house. Mulloy had 
been awakened and advised of McSurely’s 
arrest by a mutual friend, so he was unsur- 
prised by the midnight intruders. 

“There were eight or nine altogether,” he 
recalled. “Four or five rushed in and pushed 
me to the center of the room, then hand- 
cuffed me with my hands behind my back. 
They fanned out through the house. The 
sheriff walked in and read the warrant and 
informed me of my rights. 

“He asked me, ‘is there anything you want 
to say?’ I said, “Yes, it’s kind of cold, I'd like 
to have a shirt.’ He took the cuffs off so I 
lowed the men around the house. They were 
could get on a shirt, then my wife and I fol- 
there about 45 minutes.” 
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Confiscated from Mulloy were all his files 
including AV business, income tax returns, 
personal letters and college notes, Books 
taken included “Quotations of Mao,” “Poems 
of Chairman Mao,” “The Essential Works of 
Lenin,” “Great Russian Short Stories,” “Cor- 
ridors of Power“ by C. P. Snow, “Catch-22” by 
Joseph Heller and “The Other Side” by 
Thomas Hayden and Staughton Lynd, Mul- 
loy handed a deputy a copy of Ramparts 
magazine featuring an anti-Vietnam war ar- 
ticle, and this was added to the collection. 

The raiders passed up two books by Barry 
M. Goldwater and Robert Welch’s John Birch 
Thomas Hayden and Staughton Lynd. Mul- 
loy was arrested on a sedition charge. 

An intense round of legal jockeying fol- 
lowed, with Combs trying to block any state 
action until a federal court could decide his 
challenge of the legality of Kentucky’s sedi- 
tion law. At one point Ratliff agreed to de- 
lay further action—specifically saying that 
he would not present his evidence to a 
grand jury. 

Nonetheless, a county grand jury reported 
on the case last Tuesday, concluding that a 
Communist plot was in the works to over- 
throw the county government. To the sur- 
prise of Combs and most others, the jury 
handed down sedition indictments not only 
against the McSurelys and Mulloy but also 
against Carl Braden and his wife, Anne. 
Braden, Combs said, had come to the county 
only once, to deliver bond for McSurely, and 
Mrs. Braden had never set foot here. 

Pikeville, meanwhile, was in the throes of 
hysteria, and a public clamor rose against 
the Red menace. 

“Iam not a nut on this thing,” prosecutor 
Ratliff, who call himself a liberal Republi- 
can, told this reporter. “Frankly I laughed 
about these things when I first heard them. 

“Then I got into this material, and I be- 
came convinced. After reading 2000 letters 
and umpteen pamphlets and articles, I be- 
lieve that these people not only mean busi- 
ness but are doing business in this county.” 

Even after the federal court ruling stopped 
the prosecution—and Ratliff said he hoped 
to appeal that ruling to the United States 
Supreme Court—the residue of fear and 
smear remains. Ratliff said the whole episode 
was beneficial because it clarified the law and 
disclosed “the waste of money” in federal 
antipoverty programs. He plans to exert 
every influence to rid his county and state 
of the AV’s, who he said were “absolutely 
ineffectual.” 

That assessment is not shared by persons 
who have worked with the Av's and who are 
familiar with their efforts. In fact, some anti- 
poverty officials regard the AV’s as the only 
present hope for bringing help to the poor of 
Appalachia. 

Combs, like Ratliff the son of a coal miner 
and a Pike county native, views the lessons 
of the last five weeks far differently from the 
commonwealth’s attorney. 

“Many of our public officials think they 
have a divine right to serve and that some 
people have a divine right to be subjugated,” 
Combs said. “Here we have so-called outsid- 
ers coming in and working to alleviate the 
plight of our poorest people, and the people 
responsible for those conditions suddenly get 
up on their high horse and call them un- 
American and want them run out. 

“Our public officials have ignored their re- 
sponsibilities and have used their power to 
actually deny these people their rights. The 
paradox is that the people who are trying to 
protect constitutional rights are the ones 
branded as Communists, and the ones at- 
tempting to deny freedoms are the heroes.” 

As for Mulloy and the McSurelys, they are 
returning to work among Pike county’s poor. 

“This whole thing has helped me,” Mulloy 
said. “It has gotten the word out to a lot of 
people. They have seen what a bunch of 
idiots they have for public officials.” 
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STRIP-MINING FEUD IN KENTUCKY 
(By James C. Millstone) 


WHITESBURG, Ky.—Head down, shoulders 
slouched, John Brown picked his way up the 
steep mountain. Far below, nestled in the 
valley where he had made his home for 38 
years, his white frame house and the rough 
outbuildings behind it were specks on a 
green carpet. 

In every direction, rising from the narrow 
valley, the eye beheld wave after forested 
wave of quiet beauty. Even the silence 
seemed pure, broken only by an occasional 
bird call, the buzz of a locust. 

Climbing through thickening forests, 
Brown stopped, his head cocked. A new 
sound intruded, a distant rattling noise. 

“Now you can hear em,“ the farmer said. 
“The bulldozers.” 

The noise grew louder as he approached 
the ridge. And then he was at the edge, look- 
ing down on a dreadful sight. What once 
had been a wilderness mountaintop was now 
a scarred moonscape with jagged rocks and 
monstrous boulders and gray-brown dirt 
pouring over the sides, sliding down into the 
next valley. Great trees hung at crazy angles, 
their trunks splintered and fractured. In the 
cup-shaped open sore that once was a moun- 
tain, massive machines tugged and ripped at 
the land, trying to move the dirt on top to 
get at the object of the destruction—the 
coal. 

“He's been just about everywhere around 
here,” John Brown said in a quiet drawl. 
“It’s a sight the way he's tore it up.” 

“He” was a strip-mine operator, Don Nice- 
wander, who had been at work on this 
Letcher county mountain for a year and now 
had reached John Brown’s property line. 

Brown. was determined that the bulldozers 
were not going to cross that line. Every day 
for the last three weeks, since it became 
obvious that Nicewander was coming his 
way, Brown trudged up the mountain to 
back up his determination with action. He 
was not certain what he would do, but he 
meant to stop that bulldozer. 

Furthermore, Brown was getting some help 
from an unexpected quarter. Not long ago a 
young fellow from Minnesota, Mike Shields, 
had rapped on his door. He introduced him- 
self as a Vista volunteer working for an anti- 
poverty organization called the Appalachian 
Volunteers. 

Mike had heard about Brown’s forebodings 
and had offered his services. He had gone 
around knocking at other doors along the 
Dry Fork section of Letcher county and 
found plenty of others who wanted to get 
together to help Brown stop the bulldozers. 
They were Billy Howard Cook and Otis Cook 
and Charlie and Trubie Cornett and Gar- 
field Tyree, among others. They were having 
meetings and trying to organize a plan of 
action. Mike and other AVs were going to 
help them protest to state officials. 

Now his seamed, sun-darkened face ex- 
pressionless, Brown tried to explain why he 
felt so strongly. 

“I've got 16 kids,” he said. “I put one 
through college and four through high 
school, and I've still got eight in school. I 
worked in the mines for 35 years and then I'd 
come home and work this farm. This land 
was wore out pretty good when I came, but 
I rotated my crops — beans, taters, corn, 
cane — and I’ve got it in good shape now. 

“I worked all my life from dawn to dark 
to put my kids through school and fix up 
this place, and I don’t want it tore up 
now.” 

The dilemma facing John Brown has be- 
come a common crisis in the coal-rich hills 
of eastern Kentucky. The pros and cons of 
strip mining have confronted the people of 
the state with an agonizing controversy. It 
is an issue that has favored rich man over 
poor, coal operator over landowner. And 
ironic though it may sound, the authority of 
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the state has backed exploitation rights over 
property rights. 

The fact of the matter is that, even though 
John Brown does not want Don Nicewander 
to enter his property, the coal operator has 
the legal right to mine there. The reason is 
a peculiar Kentucky anachronism known as 
the Broadform deed. 

Broadform deeds are titles to mineral rights 
granted by east Kentucky landowners 
nearly 100 years ago, before strip mining 
was known. Owners of the deeds have the 
right to remove coal by any method, in- 
cluding destruction of the surface, and 
Kentucky courts have held that such deeds 
give strip miners the right to operate over 
the objection of the land owner. 

“This wretched document has haunted 
Kentucky and brought ruin to its mountain 
people,” the Louisville Courier-Journal said 
recently. 

In these anguished words, the newspaper 
explained what can happen to the owner of 
land that has been strip-mined: 

“The farm from which he drew a living 
can be bulldozed into a rubble of stinking 
mud and rock. The stand of timber on which 
he depended for old-age income can be ripped 
off and shoved down the side of the moun- 
tain, Acid runoff from the resulting mess can 
flood and poison his pasture. Boulders and 
mud can threaten his house and garden. The 
pleasant valley which he has tended and en- 
joyed can be turned into a reeking eyesore. 
And there is not a thing he can do about it.” 

That last sentence is not quite accurate. 
Jink Ray, a Pike county mountaineer, and 
Kentucky’s lame-duck Gov. Edward T. 
Breathitt, together with the AVs and a grass- 
roots eastern Kentucky organization called 
Appalachian Group to Save the Land and 
People, have done and are doing something 
about it. 

Last year Breathitt persuaded the Legisla- 
ture to pass a control bill that was intended 
to prevent strip mining on the steepest slopes 
and to assure that all strip-mined land was 
planted and left in shape to be reclaimed 
eventually. Coal interests warned that the law 
would kill coal mining in Kentucky. 

There is general agreement today that the 
law has failed. Some blame lax enforcement, 
others say the statute has too many weak- 
nesses. The reclamation section is a hoax, 
critics say, because once a mountaintop has 
been lopped off, no effort by man can make 
it whole again. A small but growing point 
of view is demanding that strip mining be 
prohibited in eastern Kentucky, where the 
rugged slopes and the heavy annual rainfall 
increase the dangers of erosion and slides 
into the valleys where the people live. 

Despite the law, the coal operators re- 
mained in firm control. Strip mining actu- 
ally doubled in the last year. Landowners 
faced a dim future. 

Enter Jink Ray. A mild-mannered, be- 
spectacled mountain man, Ray has owned a 
small piece of land on Island creek near Pike- 
ville for 46 years. His home is built in a tight 
hollow surrounded by steep mountains. A 
stripping operation began too near his prop- 
erty line in late June, and Ray was sure that 
he was in danger. He felt certain that debris 
would roll down on his house, that he would 
lose valuable timber and that resulting ero- 
sion would wash him away. 

On June 29, when the first bulldozer start- 
ed across his property line, Ray stepped in 
front of it. The machine was halted. Over 
the next few days the confrontation con- 
tinued until it had attracted national at- 
tention. Ray was supported by his neighbors 
who had organized a chapter of the Appa- 
lachian Group to Save the Land and People, 
and by the AVs, who preached organized ef- 
forts as the only effective method of counter- 
ing the political strength of the coal 
operators. 

Breathitt finally intervened, and through 
his efforts the stripping permit of the coal 
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operator threatening Ray’s property was 
canceled. It was the first time a Kentucky 
landowner had bested a coal operator short 
of violence. 

Coal interests were furious and have not 
yet recovered from the blow. They recognize 
a distinct threat to their livelihood. 

No one is yet sure of the extent of the 
impact of the Jink Ray episode. It has 
aroused the interest of city groups, such as 
the League of Women Voters, in the strip- 
mining controversy. It has made politicians 
painfully aware of the need for some kind 
of change, and this is an election year in 
Kentucky. 

Certainly it has spurred organization of 
additional landowner groups by the Appa- 
lachian Group to Save the Land and People. 
AV and Vista workers have dared the wrath 
of local officials in a number of counties by 
talking up the potential of landowner orga- 
nizations. 

Many persons attribute the sedition arrests 
of three antipoverty workers in Pike county 
last month at least in part to hard feelings 
over Jink Ray’s victory. 

Certainly there is evidence that the moun- 
tain men are no longer willing to accept 
without a fight the consequences of strip 
mining. They are learning to abandon their 
traditional isolation from one another for 
the common good. 

Thus John Brown is optimistic that he will 
be able to prevent the strip mining of his 
land. 

“Mike and them have helped me a right 
smart,” he said, referring to the work of the 
AVs. The boys are doing good. If everybody 
stays with me that says he is with me now, I 
think we're going to come out all right.” 


FIGHT ON ANTIPOVERTY FIGHTERS 


(By James C. Millstone, a staff correspond- 
ent of the Post-Dispatch) 


PIKEVILLE, Ky. 

Pike County needs help. Tucked away in 
rugged mountains, difficult to reach, bur- 
dened with heavy unemployment, dependent 
on a single industry, coal, it confers on a 
substantial number of its people a grim, 
hunger-panged past and a bleaker future. 

Pike county is Appalachia in microcosm. 
Nearly one quarter of the county’s residents 
are functionally illiterate: 45 per cent of the 
13,084 families are poor, twice the percen- 
tage of the typical American county. In fam- 
ily income, 97 per cent of the counties in the 
nation are better off than Pike. 

Yet for the last two months, some of Pike 
county’s leading citizens have devoted their 
time to discrediting and driving out a small 
band of young men and women, who are 
trying to alleviate poverty here. 

And although these efforts have bordered 
on the absurd, culminating in allegations 
that the antipoverty workers were bent on 
overthrowing the county government by vio- 
lence, they stand a strong chance of paying 
off. The tragedy facing Pike county and the 
rest of the forgotten land of Appalachia is 
that a genuine attempt to bring hope and 
humanity to the poor is in danger of de- 
struction. 

The focal point of the threat is an anti- 
poverty organization known as the Appa- 
lachian Volunteers. Little noticed until re- 
cently, the group has been at work among 
Appalachia’s poor for four years and has ex- 
panded its influence since 1966, thanks to 
grants totaling $2,460,000 from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Today heayy pressure is being exerted on 
R. Sargent Shriver, director of OEO, to drop 
federal funding of the group when the cur- 
rent grant expires next May. Although a final 
decision cannot be expected for months, in- 
formed sources in OEO consider the volun- 
teer group's future dark. 

The organization’s leaders insist that the 
Volunteers will remain in business regard- 
less of whether they continue to receive fed- 
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eral funds. At the same time, they concede 
that they will have to reduce sharply their 
activities if OEO drops them. OEO now pro- 
vides about 90 per cent of the money on 
which the group operates, 

Supporters extol the Volunteers as the only 
real hope for promoting the kind of change 
that offers the eastern Kentucky moun- 
taineers a chance to escape a life of poverty. 

Harry M. Caudill, a Whitesburg, Ky., law- 
yer and historian, told the Post-Dispatch: 
“People have been coming in here promising 
to do something for our people for years and 
they never accomplished a thing. The AVs 
are far and away the most effective organi- 
zation ever to come into eastern Kentucky.” 

A source within OEO who has worked with 
the group and with other Appalachian anti- 
poverty organizations said that the Volun- 
teers operated “the most significant program 
in the area.” 

“There isn’t much else going,” he said. 
“The local establishment is in total control 
of the community action programs. No one 
else is willing to organize the poor to take 
on the power structure.” 

The very techniques that made the group 
something special got the Volunteers in trou- 
ble with local powers. One reason that Ap- 
palachian poverty has been defied solution 
is the remoteness of the poor. The Volunteers 
went into the hollows and found them, talked 
to them, listened to them. 

Director Milton Ogle explained the group's 
philosophy. 

“We feel that it is very important that all 
people begin to play a much more active 
role in the problems that affect their lives,” 
he said, “Our primary goal is to help moun- 
tain people realize that they are capable of 
solving the problems in their communities if 
they will utilize their own experience and the 
assistance which can be made available to 
them.” 

A sampling of the group's projects might 
include helping a community buy equipment 
to improve roads and buildings, forming 
marketing organizations for sale of products 
such as quilts and wood carvings, building 
community centers for education and rec- 
reational programs and promoting organiza- 
tions of landowners to oppose strip mining. 

Ogle conceded that the Volunteers had 
made mistakes, had promised more than 
could be delivered, had spread themselves too 
thin and had failed to through some 
projects. A notable omission was the organi- 
zatlon's failure to open lines of communica- 
tions with local political and business 
leaders. 

Thus, while winning friends among the 
poor and among some liberals familiar with 
their work, the group began to annoy politi- 
cal leaders. The strip-mining issue, a sore 
point in coal-rich eastern Kentucky, brought 
the opposition into the open. 

At the same time, Kentucky’s other anti- 
poverty officials resented the Volunteers. For 
the most part, community action programs 
were vested in the hands of county court- 
house politicians who found themselves un- 
able to dictate the Volunteers’ policy. 

Unfortunately for the Volunteers, their de- 
tractors sat in high places. In Pike county, 
the organization ran afoul of Robert Hol- 
comb, president of the politically powerful 
Independent Coal Operators Association, the 
Pikeville Chamber of Commerce and Thomas 
Ratliff, Prosecuting Attorney and Republi- 
can candidate for lieutenant governor. 

Holcomb told the world that the group's 
workers were nothing more than “Communist 
sympathizers on the federal payroll.” The 
groupe program, he declared, “is being used 

teach insurrection and rebellion, not 
ee poverty but against the entire system 
of democracy that we call our great American 
way of life.” 

Ratliff charged Joe Mulloy with sedition 
after raiding his home last month, He then 
assailed the entire poverty program as “a 
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prime example of the way not to spend 
money.” 

Undeterred although a federal court 
blocked his prosecution of Mulloy and four 
others rung into the sedition case, Ratliff 
made no secret of his intention to exert all 
his influence to keep the group out of his 
county in the future. 

The smear engineered by Ratliff and Hol- 
comb had its effect on higher authority. Gov. 
Edward T. Breathitt of Kentucky leaped to 
the conclusion that the group was a liability 
and demanded that Shriver cut off the pro- 
gram in Kentucky. He may have been in- 
fluenced by a recommendation of Albert 
Whitehouse, director of the state antipoverty 
program. 

Long unhappy with the independence of 
the Volunteers, Whitehouse accused them of 
open rebellion against community action 
agencies and was vainly trying to force Wash- 
ington to place them under his authority. 
When the attack on the group's patriotism 
occurred, Whitehouse added his voice to the 
chorus of opposition to continuation of the 
program in the state. 

Shriver almost caved in immediately, 
seemingly agreeing to Breathitt’s request. But 
after two weeks of uncertainty, the OEO di- 
rector disclosed that the group’s funding 
would continue as scheduled until next May. 
At that time, he said, consideration would be 
given Breathitt's request for an end to the 
organization's programs in Kentucky. 

In recent weeks, Ogle and other Volunteer 
Officials and their friends have made several 
trips to Washington in the hope of mending 
fences. The Citizens Crusade Against Poverty, 
a private group, has attempted to rally a lib- 
eral coalition to the group’s cause. Nonethe- 
less, OEO insiders consider their leadership 
shaky on the subject of renewing the group’s 
funds. 

Ralph Caprio, assistant director of the Citi- 
zens Crusade and once an OEO official, re- 
gards the group’s story as a test of the federal 
antipoverty agency’s intentions for the fu- 
tur 


e. 
“It’s a good program,” he said. It is one 
of the few that takes seriously the participa- 
tion of the poor. We think it is instrumental 
to the antipoverty program in Kentucky.” 


THE NATION’S ECONOMIC WELFARE 
IS THE VICTIM OF GOP POLITICS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, to tax 
or not to tax is no longer in question. 

This Congress knows that all economic 
signs point to the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s tax surcharge must be enacted if 
we are to avoid the terrible consequence 
of an overheated economy. 

Mr. Speaker, raising taxes—even in 
such a modest way as the President has 
requested—is not a popular thing to do. 
But the American people understand that 
the alternative to this tax surcharge is 
the real threat of inflation and tight 
money that will cost them much more in 
the long run. 

The people also know that a tax in- 
crease can be rescinded by Congress; but 
inflation and tight money cannot be 
voted out of existence. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the Republicans 
have sought to muddy the waters over 
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this tax proposal. They have raised the 
phony issue of cuts in Federal expendi- 
tures as a substitute for the surcharge 
proposal. And they have demanded that 
the President trim $5 billion from the 
budget before the surcharge can be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the height of polit- 
ical irresponsibility. For the Republicans 
are determined to oppose every move 
the administration wants to undertake 
to head off the dangers of an overheated 
economy. 

In essence, the Republicans are play- 
ing politics with the savings and invest- 
ments of the American people. They are 
willing to score a few political points at 
the expense of America’s economic se- 
curity. By their overwhelming opposition 
to the President’s proposed cutbacks in 
Federal spending and their negative atti- 
tude toward the surcharge proposal, they 
are dooming millions of citizens to ex- 
treme financial hardship. 

This is cruel and selfish politics. And I 
am certain that the American people will 
not forget this incredible Republican 
performance on election day 1968. 

But this is small satisfaction, Mr. 
Speaker, in a matter so vital to the na- 
tional interest as the tax surcharge 
proposal. 

This Congress must rise above blind 
and mindless Republican opposition and 
do its duty to the Nation. America needs 
this tax increase if it is to preserve its 
economic health and fiscal soundness. 

Time is running out, Mr. Speaker. We 
must act—and soon—to pass this 
measure. 

As President Johnson told us in his tax 
message: 

There are times in a Nation’s life when 
its armies must be equipped and fielded, and 
the Nation’s business must still go on. For 
America that time is now. 


I can only add, Mr. Speaker, that for 
the 90th Congress “that time is now.” 


THEODORE SORENSEN ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, Theo- 
dore C. Sorensen, one of the original New 
Frontiersmen, a man who has been close 
to both President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson, has written a perceptive, 
thought-provoking article on the war in 
Vietnam for the current issue of Satur- 
day Review magazine. 

Ted Sorensen is uniquely qualified to 
write on Vietnam and knows, as few 
Americans know, what conflicting pres- 
sures have been brought to bear on the 
President as he has sought a solution to 
the tragic conflict in which we have be- 
come so deeply involved. It is heartening 
that he has concluded, as have I and 
many of my colleagues, that the United 
States must call an unconditional halt 
to our bombing of North Vietnam as part 
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of a program to determine whether it 
would be possible to achieve a just and 
honorable peace through negotiations. 

I commend Ted Sorensen’s article to 
the attention of my colleagues and pre- 
sent it herewith for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

Tue Wan IN VETNAM: How We Can EN Ir 
(By Theodore C. Sorensen) 


(Nore.—Theodore C. Sorensen, former Spe- 
cial Counsel to Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, is a Saturday Review editor-at- 
large.) 

I have not previously spoken out publicly 
against our course in Vietnam. My years in 
the White House made me more conscious 
than most private citizens of the burdens our 
President bears, more aware of his unique 
access to information, and more unwilling to 
add fuel to the fires of dissension within my 
party and country. But I believe that the 
President's friends and supporters today can 
best serve him as well as the country by 
speaking out: Not by offering oversimplified 
solutions or personal criticisms; not by ques- 
tioning anyone’s motives or credibility; not 
by reflecting on the skill and courage of our 
fighting forces; but by helping to seek before 
it is too late a reasonable, feasible course in 
Vietnam that offers some hope of achieving 
an early peaceful settlement—a course with 

costs and risks more proportionate to 
America’s interests than this present avenue 
of expanding escalation and slaughter. 

“Your government should understand,” a 
Russian diplomat said to me as we lunched 
last August in Moscow, “that we are Obli- 
gated to do for the North Vietnamese what- 
ever they ask us to do. If they ask us to send 
bombers, we will send bombers. If they ask 
us to send men, we will send men.” This was 
not delivered as a threat nor was it surpris- 
ingly new. But it helped point up for me the 
urgency of our stopping World War HE now 
before it starts. 

I realize that it is difficult for a great power 
to alter its course—but the Soviet Union 
pulled its missiles out of Cuba (and received 
world praise for doing so). I realize that it is 
difficult for our proud nation to acknowledge 
error instead of compounding it—but we did 
exactly that at the Bay of Pigs. 

I do not say that we have wholly erred in 
Vietnam or that we should precipitously pull 
out our troops. Nor am I concerned here with 
many of the other disputes surrounding that 
war. The Senate will long debate the legal 
basis for our involvement, the alleged choices 
between Europe and Asia, and the effect of 
the war on our pres politics, and pri- 
orities. Historians will long debate over how 
and why we got into Vietnam, who first 
breached the Geneva Agreement, whether it 
was originally a civil war, whether another 
President would have acted differently, 
whether Congress was consulted adequately, 
and whether the various past precedents 
cited—from Munich to Malaya—are mean- 
ingful. What concerns me now is not the past 
but the future. 

What concerns me now is the prospect of 
an endless war in which the original issues 
(to say nothing of the Vietnamese people) 
will have long been forgotten, in which each 
gradation of American escalation will con- 
tinue to be offset by more troops from the 
North and less help from the South. What 
concerns me is the prospect of a frustrated, 
aggravated, bitterly divided America, irri- 
tated at its increasing isolation from the 
world, unable to accept its inability to bring 
this upstart to heel, under growing pressure 
from a growing military establishment, con- 
sequently pouring in more men, bombing out 


zone or an “Inchon-type” landing behind 
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that front line. Then the entry of Chinese 
and possibly Russian “volunteers” will be & 
very real threat and possibly—even without 
our destroying North Vietnamese dikes, 
bombing MIG bases in China, or occupying 
Hanoi—an inevitable fact, as inevitable as 
the fact that their entry will lead eventually 
to a world-wide nuclear war. The tragic irony 
of it is that all this could happen without 
our advancing one single step nearer to our 
original goal of a terror-free South Vietnam. 

We have already moved in recent years 
from limited counterinsurgency to all-out 
combat, from 15,000 advisers to 500,000 
troops, from a war fought largely by South 
Vietnamese forces in the South to a war 
fought largely by American forces both 
North and South. Each stage of escalation 
has brought a response from the other side 
requiring more escalation, bringing a fur- 
ther response from the other side requiring 
still more escalation. When two doses of pen- 
icillin failed to help the patient, we gave him 
four, then six, now eight. It is high time we 
realized that penicillin is not what this pa- 
tient needs, and more can only poison him. 

To be sure, we cannot now lose the war. We 
have prevented the kind of large-scale North 
Vietnamese assaults that might have de- 
stroyed all hope for self-determination and 
survival in the South, There is no prospect 
now that the Communists can push our 
forces into the sea or impose their rule by 
conquest. Nor is there any prospect now that 
we will abandon to slaughter those South 
Vietmamese who stood up against a Com- 
munist military takeover, But this country 
has to face the unaccustomed and uncom- 
fortable fact that, despite all the brilliance 
and valor of our fighting forces, their lives 
are being given for a war which—in terms of 
achieving our total objectives, political and 
moral as well as military, in all Asia as well 
as Vietnam—we are not “winning” in the 
traditional sense and cannot ever expect to 
„win.“ 

We are not “containing” the Red Chinese 
when we create a vacuum on their borders 
into which they will inexorably move unless 
we stay forever—when we increase North 
Vietnam’s dependence on Chinese imports— 
or when we erode South Vietnam’s institu- 
tions, traditions, economy, independence, and 
spirit. 

We are not the war for men’s 
minds” among the South Vietmamese peo- 
ple, much less “pacifying” their country, 
when we level their villages, burn their crops, 
dominate and prolong their war, work pri- 
marily with the privileged few entrenched 
in both their military and government, and 
place half a million free-spending Ameri- 
cans into that tiny, impoverished, and now 
inflation-ridden country. 

We are not demonstrating the futility of 
Communist “wars of liberation” to an army 
that soon returns to rule by night those 
areas from which we have temporarily driven 
it; mor are we deterring similar attacks in 
Thailand or elsewhere when we stretch our 
forces thin in Vietnam. 

We are not “defending our national in- 
terest’ when we endlessly divert more than 
two billion tax dollars a month away from 
our cities and schools and overseas friends 
for a war that, much as we dislike the word, 
is producing at best only a stalemate. 

I read all the predictions that victory is 
just around the esealation corner—but I 
heard those same predictions three and four 
and even five years ago. I read all the rosy 
statistics on how many Communists we have 
killed and captured and induced to defect— 
but still their number keeps growing. I read 
all the claims on our bombing successes in 
the North—but still the infiltration south- 
ward continues. I read all the statements that 
this is a joint effort with South Vietnam and 
others—but still we are doing more and more 
of the fighting and dying. And, finally, I 
read all the assurances that neither the Rus- 
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sians nor the Chinese will interyene—but 
at the same time Washington experts ac- 
knowledge that neither Peking nor Moscow 
could tolerate a North Vietnamese defeat. 

General Westmoreland calls it a war of 
attrition. That it is—a war of attrition pit- 
ting American youth on the Asian mainland 
against an Asian foe which has not yet be- 
gun to tap its immense manpower reserves. 
Most of the time that foe is a Vietnamese 
guerrilla—a tough, cunning, elusive warrior 
who knows every hiding place in his native 
land, who is fed and shielded by the people 
we are supposedly there to defend, and who 
believes that someday his children will push 
out the Americans just as his elders pushed 
out the French. 

Even if the old-fashioned kind of military 
victory in Vietnam were possible, it would 
require an indefinite occupation of that 
country by American troops under constant 
attack from such guerrillas. But such a vic- 
tory is not possible against an enemy that 
keeps coming and fighting, as it has for 
twenty years and as it seemingly can for 
twenty more, suffering heavy casualties but 
also inflicting them, hiding in the hills or 
brush, disappearing literally underground or 
by mingling with civilians, eluding our 
“search and destroy” missions and then re- 
turning, or terrorizing virtually 
as many villages and roads, and assassinat- 
ing or kidnaping virtually as many South 
Vietnamese local leaders, as it did before we 
arrived. 

If countering this kind of guerrilla war- 
fare requires, as the Pentagon has said, that 
our forces outnumber theirs by a lopsided 
ratio of 3 or 4 or even 10 to l—and if, in ad- 
dition, we must take over the immense and 
unfamiliar task of nonmilitary “pacifica- 
tion,” and do it without a nonpartisan civil 
service, without the goodwill of the people, 
without effective land distribution or re- 
spect for the South Vietnamese troops or 
cooperation from their intellectuals—then 
where do we obtain the manpower to offset 


who have, on the whole, shown very little 
enthusiasm for propping up with their own 
forces what we have warned could be the 
first of the falling dommoes. Nor are there 
unlimited reserves still available to the South 
Vietnamese army, whose brave but poorly 
paid and dispirited soldiers are still too often 
led by corrupt and politically controlled of- 
ficers more imitative of the Vieteong in 
brutally interrogating civilians and prison- 
ers than in risking their own comfort in 
combat. 

It is small wonder, then, that one Ameri- 
can military leader has said that 2,000,000 
U.S. troops will be required to root out the 
terrorists in the South, village by village. 
But if the other side keeps growing through 
recruitment and  reinfiltration, despite 
escalated bombings and electronic barriers, 
even 2,000,000 may not be enough. And what 
would an American commitment of 2,000,- 
000 men do to our force levels at home and 
around the world? What, finally, would it do 
to the South Vietnamese themselves? 

“In the fimal analysis,” said President 
Kennedy in the fall of 1963, “it is their war. 
They are the ones who have to win it or lose 
it... the people of Vietnam.“ But as we pour 
in more troops, destroying im the process 
their economic stability more effectively 
than the Communists have ever done, it has 
become our war. We have the largest fighting 
force. We suffer the largest fatalities. The 
South Vietnamese people, weary after 
twenty years of warriors and foreigners, divid- 
ed by rival sects and provincial politics, seem 
simultaneously to resent and prefer our 
taking over their battle. Many of the young 
leaders and scholars upon whom the coun- 
try’s liberation must ultimately depend are 
reported openly cynical and skeptical of the 
American presence. The present military gov- 
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ernment with which we are identified—now 
popularly elected but still far from univer- 
sally accepted—seems incapable of under- 
standing any real opposition or dissent, and 


A more viable, representative, and reform- 
minded civilian government, 
strength in the grassroots as well as the cities, 
rallying the people after the fashion of the 
Philippines’ Magsaysay, and offering true am- 
nesty and amity to the Vietcong and true rec- 
onciliation to the North Vietnamese, might 
have at least been able to increase the rate 
of Communist defectors to a level exceeding 
South Vietnamese desertions. That has not 
happened, nor will it. But the strength, the 
morale, and the legitimacy of the present 
government in Saigon are at least sufficient 
now to permit our own country to pursue a 
different course. 

I wrote in my book Kennedy that that Ad- 
ministration’s objective in Vietmam was to 
gain time—time for the South Vietnamese, 
with our help and protection, to achieve a 
society sufficiently cohesive both politically 
and militarily to negotiate a balanced settle- 
ment, There is no reason now for us to re- 
frain from concluding that such time is 
finally near at hand. The South Vietnamese 
have expressed through their elections a 
longing for peace and the beginning of con- 
stitutional rule. The Communists have reason 
to know that they cannot win a final military 
victory. The Red Chinese, beset by internal 
strife and external setbacks, may be less able 
to interfere with negotiations. The Soviets 
prefer peace to a widening war. The National 
Liberation Pront has dropped its resistance 
to the inclusion of other South Vietnamese 
in a postwar government, and the North Viet- 
namese, at least in the view of some, may 
again be indicating a genuine willingness to 
talk peace. 

Their willingness, to be sure, has been con- 
ditioned upon our suspending indefinitely 
and unconditionally the bombing of the 
North. If that bombing had been clearly cur- 
tailing Communist infiltration and opera- 
tions within the South, one could more read- 
ily accept our refusal on the ground that 
such attacks were a more effective way of 
saving American lives than attempting to 
interdict North Vietnamese lines in the 
South. But in fact, despite our constant ex- 
pansion of targets to include all those of 
genuine military importance, Secretary of 
Defense McNamara has acknowledged that 
the infiltration of North Vietnamese forces 
has continued to grow—infiltrating over 
countless routes, by boat and truck and bi- 
cycle and foot, under cover of jungle or dark- 
ness. In the South they live off the land 
whenever their supply trains are delayed. In 
the North, they obtain replacements over- 
land through China whenever their supply 
depots are destroyed. On balance, the con- 
tinued bombing, by increasing an embittered 
militancy in the North and thus prolonging 
the war, appears to be costing more American 
lives in the long run than it actually saves. 

Heavy bombing has never been wholly de- 
cisive in any war. No one promised that 
it would be in this one. But let us leave aside 
the various inconsistencies in the various 
statements explaining our original reasons 
for bombing. The overwhelming weight of 
the evidence still fails to indicate that 
pounding that largely primitive, peasant 
economy with more bombs than we unloaded 
on all of Europe in World War II has brought 
us a single day closer to the hour of peaceful 
settlement. The overwhelming weight of the 
evidence still fails to indicate that the North 
Vietnamese resolve to resist has been weak- 
ened instead of hardened by these massive 
attacks on their homeland. The overwhelm- 
ing weight of the evidence still fails to indi- 
cate that any feasible amount of bombing 
can ever prevent the North Vietnamese from 
infiltrating into the South all the men_ arms, 
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and food needed to sustain a low-level guer- 
rilla war indefinitely. 

To be sure, the bombing is not without 
effect. It not only boosts the morale of the 
Saigon government—a somewhat dubious 
justification—but punishes and pressures 
and pains the North Vietnamese. It makes 
their maintenance of reserves and supply 
lines, and particularly their transportation of 
large cadres and heavy artillery pieces, more 
difficult and more costly. It makes life 
harder and poorer for their citizens and their 
soldiers. But their life has always been hard 
and poor. They have never depended on cities 
or industries. They have known very little 
but war against the Japanese, the French, 
and the Americans during most of their lives. 
A still lower standard of living now, an in- 
convenient mobilization of manpower to re- 
pair bridges and railroads, an increase in 
shortages and terrors and casualties, do not 
add up to grounds for surrender, now that 
they have endured this much this long and 
have so little to lose but their lives. 

There seems little to be gained, then, by 
our insisting upon a continuance of the 
bombing in the North, Suspending it will 
not produce a Communist military victory 
in the South, nor will it bring the collapse of 
any Saigon government worthy of our atten- 
tion. But suspending it will, possibly with 
the aid of the new electronic “fence,” con- 
fine the war to the South, where it must be 
won anyway. It will end the strain on U.S. 
aircraft crews badly needed for air support 
in the South, while reducing the costly loss 
of our aircraft and the humiliation of our 
captured pilots. It will limit the area our 
dollars must surely rebuild when the war is 
over. It will end the toll of North Vietnamese 
civilian casualties which embarrassingly but 
unavoidably grows as the list of our targets 
is expanded. And it will eliminate the single 
largest barrier to world support for our po- 
sition and the single largest barrier to nego- 
tiations with Hanoi. 

Bombing, we have now learned, cannot 
force negotiations but it may well be pre- 
venting them. There is no possibilty of the 
North Vietnamese engaging in talks while 
their homeland is being bombed. Inasmuch 
as the bombing can no longer be regarded as 
an indispensable means of securing our 
forces and objectives in the South, the time 
has come for us to suspend indefinitely and 
unconditionally our bombing of the North 
in order to test Hanol's sincerity and see how 
it. will reciprocate. 

Accompanying such a suspension with 
conditions and deadlines will not work. The 
North Vietnamese will not respond to an 
ultimatum, Nor will they respond to our de- 
mand or even “expecta ” that in ex- 
change they stop sending men and supplies 
to South Vietnam—in effect stop fighting 
the war altogether—while we continue to 
fight. Naturally, no American is going to like 
it if and when the North’s flow of troops and 
supplies to the South increases during such 
a suspension. We did not like it when fight- 
ing continued in Korea during the truce 
talks; but had we refused to talk, the loss of 
American lives there would surely have been 
higher. Today we must face the facts that 
prolonging the bombing cannot end the war 
or even the infiltration and that this impasse 
is costing us more lives than the bombing 
saves. Let us also face the fact that someday 
we will stop it—and the longer we put it off, 
the more difficult it will be for both sides to 
negotiate a reasonable settlement. 

Indeed, there is already a danger that we 
have passed the point of no return beyond 
which neither the Hanoi regime nor the Ad- 
ministration in Washington could reach an 
accommodation with the other without the 
risk of being turned out of office, Bitterness 
and distrust are rapidly rising in both camps. 
Militants and military chieftains are gaining 
influence in both capitals. Each side is fear- 
ful that a cease-fire will cause a loss of mo- 
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mentum and morale, that. negotiations will 
be only a cover for reinforcements, Each side 
believes that the other should pay the price 
of aggression, accept the blame, and make 
the first concession. Each side would prefer 
to postpone negotiations until he is clearly 
winning (at which time, of course, the other 
side would not negotiate) . 

Perhaps even now the North Vietnamese 
and the National Liberation Front are not 
interested in serious negotiations. Their re- 
cent public statements about peace talks have 
been largely bellicose, rude, and inconsistent. 
They appear convinced of their ability to 
outlast us, meanwhile bleeding us white. 
They do not wish to offend their largest 
neighbor, protector, and potential supplier, 
Red China, which would obviously prefer to 
see us hopelessly bogged down in Vietnam 
without risking one Chinese casualty, and 
which might well threaten the North Viet- 
namese with a disastrous interruption of 
supplies if they even talk with the Ameri- 
cans. The pro-Chinese faction in the Hanoi 
government is already said by some to be on 
the ascendancy. 

But even if Hanoi is not now ready to nego- 
tiate, we can—instead of continuing the pres- 
ent treadmill into ever more dangerous, 
divisive, and self-destructive escalation— 
prudently de-escalate our war effort without 
harming our interests and with some hope 
that Hanoi will de-escalate also. Limiting 
our military commitments, objectives, in- 
vestment, and assaults, meanwhile consoli- 
dating our position in the most populous 
areas of the South, would cost us fewer lives, 
less money, no territory, and no “face,” while 
better enabling us to wait until outside 
events—such as divisions in the Communist 
camp—make negotiations more possible. 
Certainly our present course is not dividing 
the Vietcong from Hanoi or Hanoi from 
Peking, and indeed may end up helping to 
unite China for Mao or even Peking with 
Moscow. 

But in fact we do not know with any cer- 
tainty whether Hanoi and the Vietcong— 
together or separately—are now ready to ne- 
gotiate. We have not stopped the bombing 
indefinitely to find out. We have not since 
one thirty-seven-day pause nearly two years 
ago accompanied our talk of negotiations 
with real deeds of de-escalation demonstrat- 
ing our earnest good faith. We have not 
given to the pursuit of peace the same effort, 
ingenuity, and relentless consistency we have 
given to prosecuting the war. We have not 
prevented the Saigon regime from torpedoing 
the rise of civilian neutralist forces in the 
South capable of negotiating with the North 
and the National Liberation Front. We have 
not left those voices in Hanoi who might 
once have been concerned about their econ- 
omy with much reason now to justify a 
cease-fire. We have not, to the best of my 
knowledge, adopted a concrete, mutually ac- 
ceptable plan for negotiations—as distin- 
guished from admirable but vague state- 
ments of principle—and communicated that 
plan to the North. Publicly, at least, we have 
not offered any of the concessions and com- 
promises required by the military and prac- 
tical situation for a realistic settlement, fre- 
quently implying instead only that we stand 
ready to negotiate the surrender of the Viet- 
cong. 

Most serious of all, we have not been suf- 
ficiently forthright or forthcoming in re- 
sponse to what may have been actual op- 
portunities to start or explore negotiations. 
Perhaps we were looking for a different kind 
of “signal” and missed the one they sent. 
Perhaps we were plagued by poor transla- 
tions, poor communications, or poor coordi- 
nation on both sides. But whatever the rea- 
sons and whoever is to blame—and assessing 
it now will not help—we must in the future 
take more care not to spurn or ignore poten- 


tial opportunities for negotiation, much less 
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deny their existence or escalate in response 
to them. 

Such a posture would involve no weaken- 
ing of our resolve or responsibility. President 
Johnson has called “the path of peaceful 
settlement . the only path for reasonable 
men.” President Kennedy obtained with- 
drawal of the Soviet missiles from Cuba by 
giving attention to the olive branch as well 
as the arrows—by adopting a carefully meas- 
ured combination of defense, diplomacy, 
and dialogue. Perhaps his ploy in that crisis 
of interpreting a Communist demand in his 
own terms, his response thus necessitating 
their reply, could be used now to initiate 
negotiations with Hanoi. Perhaps the good 
offices of U Thant, a resolution by the U.N. 
General Assembly, or a reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference could initiate talks with- 
out either side worrying about protocol or 
precedent. Perhaps we could invite the other 
side to the President’s next summit meet- 
ing with our Asian allies. It would be more 
realistic, in my view, to seek a secret con- 
ference, with no mediator, arbitrator, or 
press releases, thus alleviating potential 
Chinese and other pressures. But the es- 
sential step is to bring together the com- 
batants—and that necessarily means all the 
combatants, including the Vietcong. 

Such talks are not doomed to end in dis- 
agreement and disappointment. After all, 
both sides are pledged to work: 

First, for a return to the Geneva Agree- 
ment of 1954; 

Second, for an end to hostilities and the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops and bases; 

Third, for a neutral, peaceful, independent 
South Vietnam, free to determine in new 
elections its own political, economic, and so- 
cial system, and its relationship or reunifica~ 
tion with the North; 

Fourth, for a government—if necessary 
(though neither Saigon nor the NFL has 
squarely faced this), a coalition govern- 
ment composed of all parties, as in the 
Laotian settlement of 1962—acting on be- 
half of all South Vietnamese citizens in ac- 
cordance with the principles of universal 
suffrage, free speech, free worship, and mean- 
ingful land redistribution. 

Agreement on the interpretation and im- 
plementation of these principles will not be 
reached quickly or easily. Such words as 
“freedom,” “independence,” and “neutrality” 
mean very different things to the two sides. 
Some form of international guarantees and 
supervision will be vssential at least at the 
outset. But agreement should not be impos- 
sible. 

Such an ending, while restoring South 
Vietnamese self-determination and prevent- 
ing its conquest, would not leave the United 
States and its allies with any better posi- 
tion militarily than they had before the 
war began—but neither did the ending of 
the Cuban crisis or the Berlin crisis or even 
the Korean war. Such a settlement would 
also involve grave risks, It would endure 
only if both sides felt as a matter of practical 
self-interest that this kind of peace was 
preferable to war. Even then there would be 
no way of assuring the American people of 
the elimination of terrorists from the South, 
of the early departure of all American troops 
from Asia, or of the nonparticipation in the 
South Vietnamese government of one variety 
or another of Communists, Indeed, there is 
no negotiated solution possible that would 
not lend itself to bitter attacks in the Con- 
gress and pose continuing dangers for the 
future. 

Thus, whatever quantities of national 
courage, understanding, and unity are re- 
quired on our part today to fight and accept 
the war in Vietnam, they will be needed in 
twice those amounts to find and accept the 
peace. But find it we must. While we cannot 
overlook any dangers, neither can we over- 
look any opportunities. A new opportunity 
may now be approaching in the holiday sea- 
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son. We have been able to arrange in recent 
years a Christmas cease-fire in Vietnam. If 
we plan and work for it now, we can be pre- 
pared this Christmas to have the firing cease 
forever. 


CONGRESSIONAL INITIATIVE IN 
AVIATION SAFETY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my colleagues for their action to- 
day in rejecting by a better than 2-to-1 
margin an attempt to reduce $26 million 
funds badly needed by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration to increase air safe- 
ty. In my view, this was a misguided 
effort to economize at the expense of 
American lives, and it richly deserved an 
overwhelming defeat. 

While the action of the Congress in 
increasing FAA’s appropriations for ad- 
ditional controllers and radar equip- 
ment is encouraging, it is appropriate to 
point out that this was a matter of con- 
gressional initiative. FAA never would 
have obtained approval of these addi- 
tional funds were it not for the active 
concern of many Representatives and 
Senators that they were needed to save 
lives. It is my continuing and strong 
belief that the FAA simply has not been 
aggressive enough in promoting safety 
in the airways. Only under intensive 
questioning by members of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce did the FAA Administrator 
admit that the Bureau of the Budget had 
disapproved funds needed for controllers 
and radar. Left to its own devices, the 
FAA would have been content to make 
do with a budget totally inadequate to 
meet today’s necds. 

Three weeks ago, I pointed out some 
20 areas in which the FAA had been 
remiss. Many of these proposals involve 
little or no cost, requiring only new pro- 
cedures or regulations. Yet, the FAA’s 
reaction has been one of total indiffer- 
ence. 

If the United States is to truly lead 
the world in aviation safety, the FAA will 
have to realize that the programs, pro- 
cedures and personnel that were ade- 
quate 10 years ago are not adequate today 
and invite disaster in the future. I would 
hate to think that anyone in a position 
of public responsibility would play poli- 
tics with the lives of those who use Amer- 
ica’s airways. 


WALT W. ROSTOW: SECURITY RISK 
AND CHIEF ARCHITECT OF PRO- 
POSED PANAMA TREATIES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, since pub- 
lication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 17, 21, and 27, 1967, of the texts of 
three proposed new treaties with Pan- 
ama affecting the Panama Canal, many 
of our thoughtful and patriotic citizens 
have written letters of protest, and some 
have requested the identity of the in- 
stigators of these treaties. Based upon 
extensive documentation in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD over the last decade, it is 
unquestionably the Department of State 
that has been a dominant influence in 
the formulation of the appeasement poli- 
cies that have had such disastrous con- 
sequences at Panama. These policies are 
directly responsible for bringing about 
the present situation in which U.S. sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone and owner- 
ship of the Panama Canal are endan- 
gered by the provisions of three mob- 
incited treaties. 

In seeking information on precisely 
who in our Government is responsible 
for our policies at Panama, I find that 
Walt W. Rostow, now Presidential as- 
sistant for national security affairs, has 
been identified as the “chief architect“ 
Washington Observer, February 15, 1967, 
page 1, column 1. Before his present 
assignment in the White House, Dr. Ros- 
tow was chairman of the policy plan- 
ning council of the Department of State 
starting in 1961, the year after the hoist- 
ing of the first Panamanian flag in the 
Canal Zone, and thus has been in a posi- 
tion to influence national policy over a 
period of years. 

A news story from Washington, D.C., 
in the October 4, 1967, issue of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, in commenting 
on the case of Otto F. Otepka, former 
top-level security officer of the State De- 
partment, reveals that Rostow was re- 
jected three times for Government em- 
ployment for security reasons. 

Because of the importance of such 
revelations to the security of the United 
States, I quote the indicated news story 
as part of my remarks and commend it 
for examination by the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress: 

OTEPKA Brier Says Rosrow Was REJECTED 
THREE TIMES FoR SECURITY 
(By Denny Walsh) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—Walt Whitman Ros- 
tow, now a special assistant to the President 
on national security affairs, was three times 
rejected by the Eisenhower Administration 
as a possible security risk, according to briefs 
filed in a Civil Service case. 

The Air Force made a security ruling ad- 
verse to Mr. Rostow in a period before 1955 
and the State Department made similar find- 
ings in 1955 and in 1957, rejecting Mr. Ros- 
tow for highly secretive projects, according 
to briefs filed by Otto F. Otepka, chief secu- 
rity evaluator for the State Department, who 
is fighting to save his career Civil Service job. 

GET OTEPKA 

Mr. Otepka contends that he has been the 
object of a “get Otepka” drive because of dif- 
ficulties with top Kennedy Administration 
figures and because he testified before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee on “laxity” in security pro- 
cedures involving political appointments, 


In the brief, Mr. Otepka said the Rostow 
case brought his first difficulties with Secre- 
tary of State-designate Dean Rusk and At- 
torney General-designate Robert F, Kennedy 
in December, 1960, a month after John F. 
Kennedy’s election. 
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SECURITY PROBLEMS 


Robert Kennedy and Mr. Rusk wanted to 
appoint Mr. Rostow to a high State Depart- 
ment job, the brief contends, and were aware 
of some security problems in connection with 
his previous consideration for national se- 
curity projects. 

Meeting with Mr, Kennedy and Mr. Rusk 
that December, Mr. Otepka said he was 
asked: “What kind of a security problem 
would be encountered regarding the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Rostow to the (state) depart- 
ment?” 

According to the brief, Mr. Otepka replied 
that he was familiar with the Rostow file 
dating back to 1955, when the department 
was considering hiring Mr. Rostow as a key 
person in a psychological warfare project. 


NEEDED CLEARANCE 
“Persons employed by the projects,” the 
brief states, “were required to have a securi- 
ty clearance under the strict standard pre- 
scribed by the United States Intelligence 
Board.” 


Mr. Otepka reviewed files on Mr. Rostow 
from the State Department, the CIA and 
Department of the Air Force, which previous- 
ly had made a security finding adverse to 
Mr. Rostow, the brief reports. 

The brief gives no indication of the nature 
of the security problem involved in Mr. 
Rostow’s background. 

As a result of Mr. Otepka's review of the 
Rostow files, Under Secretary of State 
Herbert Hoover Jr. decided that Mr. Rostow 
would not be hired for the psychological 
warfare project in 1955. A similar decision 
was made in 1957 by Roderick O’Connor, 
then administrator of the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, when Mr. Rostow was 
again recommended for State Department 
employment. 


SAME EVALUATION 


At the 1960 Kennedy-Rusk meeting, the 
brief states that Mr. Otepka made it clear 
he probably would continue to evaluate the 
Rostow case in the same manner as it had 
been evaluated by the Air Force and State 
Department previously. 

According to the brief, Robert Kennedy be- 
came furious, and said: “Those Air Force 
guys are a bunch of jerks.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Rostow was hired by 
the White House, where the President and 
whomever he names to handle security mat- 
ters can establish any standards they wish in 
hiring. Later Mr. Rostow was hired into the 
State Department as one who had been given 
top-level clearance. 

It was after the Rostow incident that John 
F. Reilly, a former Justice Department 
lawyer, was assigned to the State Department 
and admittedly took part in a “get Otepka” 
effort involving wiretapping and other 
methods to try to find some grounds for 
firing him from his $19,000-a-year job. Mr. 
Reilly resigned after being forced to admit 
wiretapping and eavesdropping. 

The brief also outlined details of 18 cases 
of “misconduct and infractions of rules” by 
State Department employes, 


THE CASE FOR BOMBING PAUSE, 
NO. 7 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. IRWIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound disappointment that I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the cur- 
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rent Life magazine editorial, “The Case 
for Bombing Pause, No. 7.” Published re- 
ports tell us that the editorial is a prod- 
uct of a change of mind among some of 
the top men at Life magazine and un- 
fortunately the editorial seems to be the 
product of differing opinion. The first 
weakness is that it proposes a halt that 
would not include the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
complex in Laos and the southern prov- 
inces of North Vietnam and this, of 
course, would make it unacceptable to 
both the North Vietnamese and to those 
who want a cessation of bombing here 
at home. The next weakness is the hope 
that a cessation will recapture support 
for the U.S. presence and commitment 
in Vietnam around the world and of 
course, our previous experience shows the 
weakness of this argument. 

The editorial seemed especially naive 
when it says: 

If we did try for a reasonable time, ac- 
companied it with an energetic diplomatic 
probing, and then nothing came of it, the 
air would have been cleared. 


Unfortunately, past experience again 
shows that it will not clear the air. It 
will only add to the confusion and add to 
the President’s burden. 

Perhaps the most disturbing thing of 
all about the editorial is when it says: 


We are also trying to maintain a highly 
important—but in the last analysis not 
absolutely imperative—strategic interest of 
the U.S. and the free world. 


Because here the editors seem to be- 
tray a change of mind with regard to 
our commitment. 

THE CASE For BOMBING PAUSE, No. 7 


Six times in 32 months of bombing North 
Vietnam, the U.S. has held its fire. Three 
times it was for a brief holiday respite. The 
three other bombing pauses were ordered to 
allow Hanoi to signal a willingness to talk 
peace. No clear signal came. Then, three 
weeks ago, President Johnson announced the 
U.S.’s willingness to stop all aerial and naval 
bombardment of North Vietnam when this 
will lead promptly to productive discussion.” 
Hanoi came back with its standard reply: 
the U.S. must stop bombing uncondition- 
ally,” and North Vietnam will promise 
nothing in return. 

Notwithstanding, we believe it would be 
worthwhile for the U.S. to take the initiative 
in another bombing pause. We think the U.S. 
should declare a respite in the attack against 
the areas north of the battle zones, confining 
bombing to the Ho Chi Minh Trail complex 
in Laos and to the southern provinces of 
North Vietnam, the immediate rear of the 
enemy forces pressing against the DMZ. 
There should be no publicly announced “con- 
ditions” that carry the whiff of an ultima- 
tum. But this should not be a commitment 
to stop the bombing indefinitely. In taking 
this diplomatic and political initiative, the 
US. administration would have clearly in 
mind the kind of North Vietnamese response 
we would consider constructive, and how 
long we were willing to wait for it. 

In advocating a bombing pause, with no 
advance promise of any reciprocal move by 
North Vietnam, we must acknowledge that 
almost all U.S. military opinion opposes such 
a course. The U.S. would be reducing pres- 
sure on the enemy, and that is not ordinarily 
the way to win a war. This, of course, is not 
an ordinary war. U.S. bombing is in a sense a 
reprisal against the North for the destruction 
and terrorism the Vietcong work in South 
Vietnam. Bombing damage and strain is an 
important price the North is forced to pay 
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for continuing its support of Communist ag- 
gression in the South. The more direct mili- 
tary benefit for the U.S. and our allies is, of 
course, the interference with the flow of men 
and matériel from the North. There is much 
argument as to exactly how effective the 
bombing is, but in stopping most of it, we 
would unquestionably be giving up a weapon 
of some value. 

Life believes, however, that the benefits of 
a bombing pause at this time outweigh the 
short-term military cost: 

There is a remote possibility that a pause 
now could be the first step toward an accept- 
able diplomatic settlement of the war. 

There is a strong probability that a bomb- 
ing pause would improve the posture of the 
U.S. in Vietnam, in the eyes of many other 
nations and indeed of many Americans, and 
thus ultimately improve our chances of 
achieving our purposes in Vietnam. 

As to the possibility of a pause leading to 
meaningful negotiations, Secretary Rusk 
tirelessly points out, “I have yet to hear any- 
one tell us that if we did stop the bombing 
they could definitely deliver Hanoi to the 
conference table. I have asked a number of 
governments, ‘All right, if we stop the bomb- 
ing, what can you deliver?’ I get no response.” 

Hanoi itself has denounced past bombing 
pauses as U.S. “hoaxes.” There is a danger 
that they would take a new bombing paus2 
as a sign that the U.S. is caving in. There is 
considerable precedent in Communist diplo- 
macy for raising your terms when the other 
side offers any concession, 

Yet there do come times in wars when bel- 
ligerents change policies and positions, some- 
times shortly after swearing they never 
would. The fact that Hanoi will not promise 
anything in advance, in return for a bomb- 
ing pause that hasn’t happened yet, does not 
necessarily foreshadow their actual reaction 
to a pause that had gone on, say, for several 
weeks. Such a pause could stir up hopes all 
over the world, including the East European 
branches of Communism, and could put 
considerable diplomatic pressure on Hanol. 
Probably Hanoi would say No again, to every- 
body—Canada, India, Denmark, U Thant, 
etc. But it is worth finding out. 

The more weighty reason for a bombing 
pause is to recapture support for the U.S. 
presence and commitment in Vietnam. The 
bombing has isolated the U.S. from most of 
its friends and allies throughout the world 
(there are a few stout exceptions in Asia), 
and in this country the bombing is the focus 
and catalyst of most of the opposition to the 
war. There is the “bully” image—the most 
powerful nation on earth pouring World 
War II-scale bomb loads onto a primitive 
little country. The U.S. has never been 
bombed; countries that have been tend to 
identify with the targets rather than with 
the bomber crews. 

The fear that the bombing might bring 
China into the war, even bring on nuclear 
war, naturally increases as the U.S. goes 
after North Vietnamese targets which are 
only 60 seconds’ jet-time from the China 
border. It may be foolish of so many Japa- 
nese, Indians, Indonesians, etc., to worry 
about this. But they do. 

In the U.N., over 30 non-Communist na- 
tions, among them several of our NATO 
allies, have now advocated stopping the 
bombing (with many variations of formula 
as to “conditions” or no-conditions). Per- 
haps the most thoughtful proposal was the 
Canadian suggestion of a bombing ha't 
followed by restoration of the DMz's 
neutralized status under international in- 
spection. In later phases of the plan would 
come freezing of military “capabilities” 
throughout Vietnam and an eventual cease- 
fire. 

Naively or not, many millions of ordinary 
citizens, and not a few ambassadors, foreign 
ministers and U.S. senators, think a bombing 
halt could lead to peace in Vietnam, and they 
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are increasingly critical of the U.S. for not 
trying it again. If we did try it for a reason- 
able time, accompanied it with an energetic 
diplomatic probing, and then nothing came 
of it, the air would have been cleared. Sup- 
port for a resumption of bombing, even for 
an escalation, would be stronger than for our 
present policy. But much would depend on 
what the Administration said about the 
new policy, and how it said it, not just to 
Hanoi but to the U.S. and the world. 

Life believes that the US. is in Vietnam 
for honorable and sensible reasons. What the 
U.S. has undertaken there is obviously hard- 
er, longer, more complicated than the U.S. 
leadership foresaw. And in 1967 we are hav- 
ing another hard, complicated year out there. 
There is the encouraging fact of the Viet- 
namese elections, small blemishes and all; 
there is straight military progress; but there 
is the maddeningly slow work of translating 
these advances into pacification at the “rice- 
roots level.” We are trying to defend not a 
fully born nation but a situation and a 
people from which an independent nation 
might emerge. We are also trying to maintain 
a highly important—but in the last analysis 
not absolutely imperative—strategic interest 
of the U.S. and the free world. This is a 
tough combination to ask young Americans 
to die for. 

Home-front support for the war is erod- 
ing. One may discount some maneuvering 
among U.S. politicians as 1968 politics, but 
even the most patently partisan of these 
noises represents somebody's rather pro- 
fessional judgment of how the voters are 
feeling. 

Lre has more than once expressed its ad- 
miration for the Johnson administration's 
coolness and courage in its Vietnam policy. 
In action the President himself has shown a 
remarkable blend of resolution and restraint. 
But in articulation of the policy—which in 
the ends is inseparable from policy itself— 
the President and his administration have 
become more and more glaringly unsuccess- 
ful. 

The President is said to be subdued these 
days, inclined to “hunker down” and let the 
Vietnam criticism beat over him. Dean Rusk 
is infinitely patient and courteous in ex- 
plaining to critics and questioners “Your 
quarrel is really with Hanoi.” A confusing 
circumstance is that the other most influ- 
ential Cabinet officer, Robert McNamara, 
clearly is less convinced of the efficacy of 
bombing the North than are the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, or Rusk. Nothing inspiring or elo- 
quent and not much that is simply infor- 
mative is being said from Washington. 

We believe the Administration very soon 
must act—and speak—to recapture domes- 
tic political and intellectual respect for its 
Vietnam policy and to rally more diplomatic 
and moral support abroad. We believe the 
initiation of a bombing pause is a gesture of 
forbearance and conciliation which might 
accomplish that. America has the strength 
to do it. 


THE CAUSE IN VIETNAM IS BEING 
WON 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Irwin] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times Sunday magazine of Octo- 
ber 15 has in it an article by Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, entitled “The Cause in 
Vietnam Is Being Won,” which I believe 
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is one of the clearest and most lucid 
statements on why we are in Vietnam; 
on why we must stay there and why we 
will succeed, that has ever been written. 
I commend this to my colleagues and to 
those people in the United States who 
are properly concerned with the difficul- 
ties we face in Vietnam; the difficulties 
we face in the world and most of all, the 
difficulties we face here at home because 
of the burden of our efforts in Vietnam. 


GENERAL TAYLOR Says—"“THE CAUSE IN VIET- 
NAM Is BEING WON“ 
(By Maxwell D. Taylor) 

(Note.—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (1962-64) and 
U.S, Ambassador to South Vietnam (1964- 
65), is now president of the Institute for De- 
fense Analysis. Earlier this year he toured 
Southeast Asian capitals on a Presidential 
mission in connection with the war in Viet- 
nam.) 

Among those of us who are impatient for 
@ quick and clear-cut decision in South Viet- 
nam, we often hear the situation described 
as a “war that cannot be won.” If that 
phrase is a valid description of what we are 
facing, then there is some ground for the 
mood of pessimism which seems to becloud 
a growing segment of public opinion. 

Fortunately, it is not the view of most 
responsible United States representatives on 
the spot in South Vietnam, nor is it mine 
for reasons which I shall try to set forth. In 
so doing, rather than support a negative po- 
sition with regard to a negative assertion, I 
would prefer to demonstrate its invalidity by 
presenting the case which supports the af- 
firmative judgment that the cause in Viet- 
nam is one which can be won and is being 
won, 

At the outset of such an undertaking, 
there should be agreement as to what that 
cause is—what our objective is—in South 
Vietnam. It has been defined in about the 
same terms by three Presidents, but for our 
purposes here I shall take the statement of 
President Johnson in his Johns Hopkins 
speech in April, 1965: 

“Our objective is the independence of 
South Vietnam and its freedom from attack. 
We want nothing for ourselves, only that the 
people of South Vietnam be allowed to guide 
their own country in their own way.” 

This statement—clear, simple and unam- 
biguous—is the best answer I know to those 
who say that they do not understand what 
United States policy is trying to accomplish 
in Southeast Asia. Not only is the statement 
simple, but it is also limited in the sense 
that it does not threaten the survival of the 
opponent nor require the unconditional sur- 
render of anything vital to his existence. 
But it does have a certain intractable qual- 
ity which prevents its compromise without 
altering its essential nature. 

When the fighting finally stops, either 
South Vietnam will be independent and able 
to choose its own form of government or it 
will not. We will either attain this objective 
or we will fail. Thus the achievement of this 
objective becomes the true criterion of vic- 
tory—it is the accomplishment of what we 
set out to do in 1954 and what we are still 
pursuing today. 

As the language of the quotation indi- 
cates, there are two parts to our objective: 
the end of the aggression directed and sup- 
ported by North Vietnam and the estab- 
lishment in South Vietnam of a self-deter- 
mined Government. The accomplishment of 
the first does not necessarily imply the com- 
plete destruction of the enemy forces and 
the roundup of all the Vietcong and their 
sympathizers. If the North Vietnamese with- 
draw and the Vietcong are reduced to the 
point where the new Government of South 
Vietnam can cope with any residual threat 
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with its own resources, that level of sup- 
pression should suffice, 

As for the second part of the objective, if 
the new Government represents the free 
choice of the people of South Vietnam, re- 
gardless of how it measures up to the pref- 
erences and predilections of foreign ob- 
servers, that level of success also meets the 
terms of our stated objective. Naturally, we 
would hope for more than marginal per- 
formance; we would like the self-determined 
Government to be stable, truly democratic 
and efficient to the degree that can be ex- 
pected of an immature society embarked 
for the first time upon self-government. 
However, no such conditions have been ex- 
pressed in the language used thus far in de- 
fining our purpose in Vietnam and our ex- 
perience in Korea, where we expanded our 
original objective after the Inchon victory 
from one of repelling the invasion to that 
of reunifying the country by military means, 
should remind us to be slow to enlarge our 
present objective in Southeast Asia. 

In determining whether we may hope to 
achieve these two requisites of success—the 
cessation of the Hanoi-directed aggression 
and a self-determined Government for the 
South Vietnamese people—we should iden- 
tify the requirements for accomplishing 
each. With regard to the cessation of aggres- 
sion, the basic requirement is to bring Hanoi 
to conclude that in its own interest it should 
cease the attack on South Vietnam. Such a 
change of behavior would end the problem, 
otherwise never completely solvable, of stop- 
ping the infiltration of men and supplies 
essential to the continued conduct of the 
war in the South and would establish on the 
part of the guerrillas engaged in South Viet- 
nam a feeling of abandonment which would 
probably lead them to an early accommoda- 
tion with the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, 

The North Vietnamese leaders are likely 
to reach this conclusion only if we can suc- 
ceed in creating a set of conditions which 
are compellingly persuasive, One such con- 
dition is a continuation of the heavy losses 
in the ranks of the Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese units engaged in ground battle in 
South Vietnam, We estimate that these 
forces lost over 100,000 men last year—men 
who were killed, seriously wounded or de- 
fected—and they are losing men at about 
double that rate at the present time. 

If this trend accelerates or merely con- 
tinues during the remainder of this year, the 
loss of military manpower should raise 
serious doubts among the leaders in the 
North who direct this war as to the feasibility 
of continuing the struggle much longer at 
such a cost. 

Another military factor tending to bring 
Hanoi around is the mounting destruction of 
the war-supporting targets in North Vietnam 
as the result of the air attacks. These attacks 
were started in 1965 for three specific pur- 
poses: to encourage the South Vietnamese 
people by the knowledge that direct attacks 
were being delivered against the homeland 
of the principal enemy; to exploit air power 
to the extent possible in limiting and making 
costly the infiltration of men and supplies 
from the North; and to remind Hanoi of the 
growing price of the continuation of the 
aggression. 

The first purpose, raising the morale of the 
South, has been achieved. The effort to make 
infiltration costly and difficult has also suc- 
ceeded although by dint of great effort, the 
enemy has been able to sustain his forces in 
South Vietnam, but at a relatively low tempo 
of combat activity, Whereas U.S. battalions 
are in action on an average of five to six 
days a week, enemy battalions average about 
one day of combat per month. On the final 
point, influencing the behavior of Hanoi, the 
evidence does not yet support a definite con- 
clusion on the effect of the bombing. Cer- 
tainly, thus far, Hanoi has shown no interest 
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in opening negotiations, but the concen- 
trated propaganda emanating from every 
Communist capital to get us to stop the 
bombing of the North is a persuasive testi- 
monial to its effectiveness. 

These forms of military pressure are im- 
portant as means to change the will of Hanoi 
but the reaction of the leaders to the situa- 
tion will be affected by nonmilitary factors 
as well. For example, the success of the South 
Vietnamese in extending local security and 
establishing stable local government 
throughout the rural areas of South Vietnam 
can be an affirmative factor for our side and 
a distinctly negative one for them. Likewise, 
the establishment of a popularly chosen 
Government in Saigon which offers the 
promise of stability and progress will be a 
cause of discouragement for those in the 
North who are constantly hoping for a re- 
turn of the political turbulence and govern- 
mental impotence which characterized the 
period of 1964 and early 1965. 

Hanoi can be influenced not only by 
punishment which fits the crime but also 
by the hope of rewards resulting from re- 
formed conduct, If the enemy leaders both in 
Hanoi and in the South were assured of eco- 
nomic and political compensations for a 
cessation of the efforts to impose a Com- 
munist Government upon the South, this 
fact might well tilt the balance in deciding 
them to change their ways, Thus far, we have 
suggested possible ways of rehabilitating the 
Vietcong and of readmitting them to citizen- 
ship in South Vietnam or of repatriating to 
North Vietnam those who desire to go. Also, 
we have indicated a willingness to include 
North Vietnam in economic arrangements for 
the benefit of all Southeast Asia. In due 
course, the possibility of a better future 
instead of the bleak present may make an 
important contribution to diverting Hanoi 
from its present course. 

But apart from all other considerations, 
one major condition must be met if we are 
to expect Hanoi to withdraw from the lists. 
It is to convince that leadership that under 
no circumstance will the United States 
change its present policy and vary from its 
determination to attain the basic objective 
which we have proclaimed before the world. 
Until this conviction has been established, 
it seems unlikely that our success in the ac- 
tions described above will be sufficient to 
cause Hanoi to cease the aggression against 
Vietnam. 

So much for the requisite success in 
ending the aggression. Now let us consider 
what is required for the establishment of a 
self-determined Government for South Viet- 
nam. 

On this score, the main thing is to carry 
out the current program for establishing a 
constitutional Government and choosing the 
officials to man it. The success of the recent 
Presidential and senatorial elections, carried 
out in spite of the violent efforts of the Viet- 
cong to sabotage them, is a major political 
victory for the South Vietnamese over their 
Communist enemies. It has been a blow 
to the skeptics who, from the outset, tried 
to denigrate the importance of this success in 
establishing constitutional government in 
time of war. Such critics forget the fact that 
South Vietnam is a young country which 
has never had a chance to develop a true 
spirit of nationhood, whose leaders have 
never had the opportunity to practice state- 
craft or acquire the experience necessary to 
govern a country under the adverse condi- 
tions which exist in Vietnam. 

Before becoming unduly critical, we 
Americans need to remind ourselves that it 
took us from 1776 to 1789 to elect our first 
constitutional President and that period 
included eight years of peace. This young na- 
tion of South Vietnam, in time of bitter 
strife, has attained constitutional govern- 
ment in approximately four years—the time 
t eparating the overthrow of the Diem Gov- 
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ernment and the election of a constitutional 
President. Whatever the imperfections of 
performance in carrying out this program, it 
is an amazing feat and one which deserves 
the applause of all true believers in demo- 
cratic government. 

One consequence of the establishment of 
a constitutionally based Government in 
Saigon should be to give an impetus to 
political and social progress in the provinces 
—carried out under the Revolutionary De- 
velopment Program. 

Since all resources in the provinces stem 
from the Government in Saigon, a strength- 
ening of that Government will inevitably re- 
dound favorably to the effectiveness of the 
nation-building activities in the country- 
side. Better government in the capital and 
in the provinces will in turn allow a more 
effective meshing of United States non- 
military activities in support of the Viet- 
namese efforts in the rural areas. 

A basic factor which conditions success 
in these nation-building activities is the de- 
gree of permanent security from the guer- 
rilla terrorists which can be established and 
maintained around the areas under res- 
toration. We found in our frontier days 
that it was useless to plant the corn out- 
side the stockade while the Indians were 
sill around. Unhappily, up to now there have 
been plenty of “Indians” around in many 
Vietnamese provinces. Hence, while estab- 
lishing a stable Government in South Viet- 
nam, it is essential to protect that Gov- 
ernment and its workers by military, para- 
military and police forces adequate to guar- 
antee local security behind which the vil- 
lages and hamlets can develop and prosper. 

If these are the requisites for success in 
frustrating the aggression and in permit- 
ting governmental self-determination for 
South Vietnam, we should now make an 
inventory of the assets available to apply 
against these requirements. 

These assets are varied in quality, includ- 
ing military, economic, political and psy- 
chological elements. They are also impres- 
sive in quantity, but their effectiveness will 
depend not on a mere summation of com- 
ponents, but very largely upon the manner 
in which the components are used in ef- 
fective combination, 

Let us begin this inventory by examining 
the trained manpower available for use 
against the Vietcong guerrillas and units of 
the North Vietnamese Army in South Viet- 
nam, The major force on our side is that of 
the South Vietnamese Government, consist- 
ing of military, paramilitary and police forces 
which have grown from about 275,000 men 
in mid-1960 to some 735,000 in mid-1967. 
When the latest increase of 65,000, announced 
by Saigon in July, is added to this total, 
there will be more than 800,000 Vietnamese 
under arms. As a percentage of available 
manpower, the comparable figure for United 
States forces would be 12,000,000 men, about 
our strength under arms at the height of 
World War II. 

The United States forces in South Viet- 
nam have grown from some 23,000 in 1964 to 
about 450,000 in mid-1967, with an an- 
nounced target strength for mid-1968 of 
525,000. Other free world forces, negligible 
in South Vietnam in 1965, have now grown 
to 58,000. 

In the United States, we often are inclined 
to complain about the smallness of the allied 
contribution to the assistance of South Viet- 
nam. We ask why we should carry almost all 
the burden when many of our allies are 
more directly threatened by the situation 
than we are. While this complaint may be 
understandable, we tend to overlook the fact 
that allied support in South Vietnam actu- 
ally surpasses in many ways the support 
given in the Korean war. 

In the latter case, the United Nations 
strength (not including U.S. forces) at its 
peak amounted to 39,000 men whereas in 
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South Vietnam today the allied strength is, 
to repeat, 58,000. Also, whereas some 20 na- 
tions contributed to the defense of Korea 
under the United Nations flag, 37 nations are 
assisting the South Vietnamese Government 
in some way in its present struggle. It is true 
that, in most cases, the help is only token 
in quantity but the endorsement of the South 
Vietnamese cause is nonetheless significant. 

Numbers, of course, are not the only meas- 
ure of military strength and effectiveness. 
Fortunately, the quality of the forces is 
keeping pace with the numerical growth. As 
in the case of Korea, governments contribut- 
ing free world forces have selected their 
troops with care. Like the Korean Army in 
the period 1950-53, the armed forces of South 
Vietnam are steadily improving in perform- 
ance on the battlefield. If they sometimes 
lack the initiative and dash of the foreign 
forces freshly arrived on the scene and which, 
as in the American case, stay for only a year, 
the Vietnamese, when properly led, ight with 
tenacity and courage. 

Unfortunately, many of us have acquired 
an impression of the South Vietnamese com- 
bat performance which is unjust and at vari- 
ance with the facts as known to our quali- 
fied military experts on the scene. The most 
competent American judge of the effective- 
ness of the Vietnamese is Gen William West- 
moreland, who has lived and fought with 
them for the past three and a half years. In 
a recent statement, he expressed the fol- 
lowing opinion: 

“In my view, the recent improvement of 
Republic of Vietnam armed forces combat 
effectiveness can be measured in terms of 
their willingness to carry the fight to the 
enemy and to close with and destroy him 
in sharp, violent contact. They have demon- 
strated the well-disciplined attributes of 
professional soldiers and a vastly improved 
ability to use their supporting arms and 
combat support. They have maneuvered with 
notable success when closed with the enemy. 
They have participated successfully with 
United States forces in multi-battalion 
operations.“ 

For those interested in statistics, there is 
strong support for General Westmoreland’s 
view of the Vietmamese forces to be found 
in their lowered rate of desertion, in the in- 
creased numbers of enemy weapons they 
capture in relation to Vietnamese weapons 
lost to the enemy and in the effectiveness 
ratings of Vietnamese units by United States 
advisers. 

In the last analysis, the most convincing 
evidence of the steadfastness of Vietnamese 
troops in combat is found in the grim sta- 
tistic of killed in action per thousand men 
under arms. The ratio for 1966 for Vietna- 
mese forces was 14 per 1,000 and for United 
States forces 13 per 1,000. In 1967, the United 
States ratio is running slightly ahead of the 
Vietnamese, largely because of the increased 
action on the United States front along the 
Demilitarized Zone and the decision to use 
Vietnamese forces in increased numbers in 
support of pacification. 

Passing to a consideration of other mili- 
tary advantages on our side, I would point to 
the increased tempo of the air campaign in 
the North. This upward trend is expressed 
in increased numbers of sorties and targets 
and in the reduced loss rate of aircraft per 
sortie. In spite of the very dense concentra- 
tion of antiaircraft defenses around the sen- 
sitive targets of North Vietnam, by virtue of 
improved tactics, techniques and equipment, 
our air forces have been able to increase the 
weight of the air attacks at decreased loss 
rates. In so doing, they have destroyed most 
of the electric power, damaged seriously the 
key points of the rail and highway system 
and have obliged Hanoi to commit over half 
a million North Vietnamese to air defense, 
the repair of damage and related activities. 

In effect, the air war has obliged Hanoi to 
fight on a second front which causes a 
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serious drain on manpower and a heavy con- 
sumption of ammunition, supplies and ma- 
teriel far in excess of the requirements of 
the guerrilla warfare in the South. Thus, it 
constitutes an indispensable part of the 
strategy directed at breaking the will of 
Hanoi and destroying their capability to 
continue the conflict. 

We noted at the outset that many re- 
sources required for success are nonmilitary 
in character. The unstinted use of our vast 
economic resources has created the great 
complex of harbors, airports, roads and de- 
pots in a distant, underdeveloped country 
which permit us to conduct thic anti-guer- 
rilla war with the most modern weapons and 
means of transport. Apart from the direct 
application of such resources to the mili- 
tary campaign, American economic aid has 
played an indispensable role in controlling 
inflation, preventing runaway prices and 
assuring adequate food stocks for the Viet- 
namese population. We have made available 
roughly half a billion dollars a year for such 
aid and a similar sum will be available next 
year. Through the use of these funds many 
forms of economic progress have been pos- 
sible, such as the increase in port capacities 
which now allows civilian goods to flow freely 
into South Vietnam without detriment to 
the war effort. Our military expenditures also 
will eventually redound to the advantage of 
the civil economy when, at war’s end, such 
great basés as Camranh Bay revert to do- 
mestic peacetime uses. 

There is an impression among many 
Americans that the so-called pacification 
program—the Revolutionary Development 
Program—is going badly. I think that a 
more accurate statement would be that this 
program is making uneven progress. It is 
doing quite well in some provinces, rather 
badly in others and holding its own in the 
remainder. That progress should be uneven 
is inevitable in a country where the con- 
ditions differ so widely from place to place. 

One of the great obstacles to fair report- 
ing of the situation in Vietnam has been 
the difficulty of making accurate generali- 
zations which apply to most of the country 
at any one time. Many statements about 
Vietnam that are misleading are not neces- 
sarily untruthful. There may be some evi- 
dence to support them at a specific time and 
pian yet they may be completely inaccurate 

description of the situation 
a ph om times and places. Hence, I would 
warn against saying without qualification 
that pacification or any similarly complex 
program is going either well or badly. To be 
accurate, one must specify time, place and 
circumstance, 

Generally speaking, I think it is fair to 
say that pacification succeeds in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of permanent security 
provided by the Government. As Govern- 
ment control of the countryside increases, 
definite progress becomes possible for civilian 
ministries such as Agriculture, Health, Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare which are engaged 
in the tasks of rural reconstruction, 

As an indicator of progress in pacification, 
there has been an encouraging increase in 
Government control in rural areas in recent 
months. Indeed, since mid-1965, there has 
been an increase of some 3 million people in 
rural areas clearly under Government control. 
About 1,200,000 of this increase has oc- 
curred in the last six months. Concurrently, 
the Vietcong-controlled population has de- 
creased by more than a million since 1965, 
the remaining Governmental gains having 
come from contested areas. In that year, it 
was estimated that 26 per cent of the total 
population (including the cities) was under 
Vietcong domination; now it is down to 14 
per cent. If one includes the cities, the total 
population under secure Government of Viet- 
nam control has increased from 6.6 million 
in mid-1965 to 10.8 million in mid-1967. 

All statistics in South Vietnam are likely 
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to include a substantial factor of error and 
this possibility exists for the foregoing esti- 
mates of population under Government con- 
trol. However, the recent registration of 5.8 
million voters in the Presidential election 
suggests that the figures quoted above are 
substantially correct. The registration would 
indicate that about double that number, or 
11.6 million, enjoy enough Government-pro- 
vided security for the adults to be able to 
vote in spite of Vietcong efforts at intimida- 
tion. 

Population liberated from Vietcong con- 
trol is a double asset from our point of view. 
Not only are these people freed from the 
tyranny of Vietcong domination, but they 
are withdrawn from among the human as- 
sets so necessary to support the guerrilla 
movement. The Vietcong are necessarily 
parasitic upon the rural population from 
whom they draw recruits, porters, food and 
other forms of help, Without this rural sup- 
port, the local guerrilla movement risks 
atrophy and progressive attrition. 

The effects of this current trend are shown 
in the growing difficulty of the Vietcong in 
obtaining local recruits. More and more, we 
find North Vietnamese replacements filling 
the gaps in the ranks of the Vietcong guer- 
rilla units as far south as Saigon. Captured 
Vietcong documents attest to the serious- 
ness of this increase in Government con- 
trol. One such document, written in October 
1966, bemoaned the fact that some 400,000 
people had come under Government of Viet- 
nam control in Region III (the lower Mekong 
Delta) alone. Another document captured 
this summer in Phuyen province acknowl- 
edges that “the population in liberated areas 
and base areas has decreased in an alarming 
manner.” 

On any list of assets, we should note the 
growing political experience of the Viet- 
namese leaders and the evidence of their 
ability to maintain a relatively stable Gov- 
ernment. The most dramatic evidence of 
political progress is represented by the move- 
ment to constitutional government and the 
successful conduct of the recent Presidential 
elections in spite of Vietcong threats and 
terror, Recalling as I do the turbulent times 
of 1964-65 when, as Ambassador, I was obliged 
to do business with five different Vietnamese 
Governments, I must say that this evidence 
of growing political maturity is most en- 
couraging. 

As we appraise our advantages in South 
Vietnam, we should never fail to be thank- 
ful for the asset represented by the quiet 
tenacity of purpose of the South Vietnamese 
people. While they are not enthusiastic—in- 
deed, they often appear apathetic to us— 
it is impressive to note how uncomplaining 
they are in carrying forward this war into 
its 14th year. We must remember also that 
10 years of warfare with the Japanese and 
French preceded the conflict with the Viet- 
cong, 

Whatever may be said about their lack of 
civic consciousness and their absence of a 
dynamic political creed, it is perfectly clear 
to any observer that they are positively com- 
mitted to a non-Communist way of life 
and reject absolutely a Communist-imposed 
political regime. We often express admiration 
of the toughness of the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong who are defecting to our side 
at an annual rate of about 35,000, but we 
fail lamentably to pay tribute to the stead- 
fastness of our long-suffering allies, the 
South Vietnamese, hundreds of thousands of 
whom have preferred to abandon all that they 
own and have accepted the life of a refugee 
rather than live under Communist rule. 

I mentioned earlier that our total strength 
is not represented by a mere summation of 
the assets available. These assets, stemming 
from many sources and differing in quality, 
must be combined in a coherent strategy 
which will produce the result we are seeking. 
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I think that we have such a strategy in the 
one which we have been following since 1965. 

It calls for the use of graduated and 
limited military force to convince Hanoi that 
it cannot win a military victory in the South 
and will inevitably pay an increasing price 
in the North for a continuation of the aggres- 
sion. It includes all the nonmilitary activi- 
ties directed at establishing a stable govern- 
ment on a constitutional base and the eco- 
nomic measures directed at protecting the 
economy from inflation. It gears the military 
campaign to nonmilitary efforts to rebuild 
the countryside and, finally, on the diplo- 
matic front, it undertakes to exploit military 
and political success to bring about negotia- 
tions to end the conflict. 

All parts of this strategy are interrelated 
and interdependent. We must succeed in all 
sectors if we are to attain our ultimate objec- 
tive. But as a total program it makes solid 
sense and thus far there have been no new 
proposals that offer a better, or even an 
equal, chance of attaining our basic objec- 
tive. If we were willing to sacrifice that objec- 
tive and accept the consequences of failure, 
it would, of course, not be hard to find ways 
to do so. 

The foregoing inventory constitutes an im- 
pressive list of assets and achievements 
which, combined with a coherent strategy, 
provides reasonable grounds to believe that 
this war can be won and is being won. But 
if this is to be a balanced appraisal, we 
should recognize that there are also serious 
liabilities. If not eliminated or at least neu- 
tralized, they could prolong the war or even 
cause us to lose it. 

I refer to such continuing military prob- 
lems as the infiltration of men and supplies 
from North Vietnam and the exploitation by 
the enemy of sanctuaries in the Demilitarized 
Zone and in Laos and Cambodia. On the 
civil front there are the ever-present dan- 
gers of increased economic inflation and the 
possibility of new outbreaks of factionalism 
among the political minorities of South Viet- 
nam. There is the dual problem of establish- 
ing a dialogue with North Vietnam leading 
to a negotiated settlement while avoiding 
the pitfalls which will exist in any negotia- 
tions. There are the long-range problems of 
the postwar settlement, which include the 
need to provide for the Vietcong in such a 
way that they will cease to be a menace to 
peasants and, at the same time, will find an 
honorable place in Vietnamese society. 

I shall single out for added comment only 
one of these problems—the pitfalls inherent 
in achieving a terminal settlement consistent 
with our basic objective. Those of us who 
lived through the Korean experience are 
deeply impressed with the danger of another 
Panmunjom kind of negotiation. We need to 
read and reread the history of this confer- 
ence to understand the mistakes we must 
avoid in South Vietnam. 

In Korea we sat at the conference table for 
two years with our troops on the defensive 
because of the feeling that peace must be 
just around the corner since negotiations had 
begun. In this period American forces suf- 
fered some 46,000 casualties and our allies 
about 150,000 casualties in attacks initiated 
at the time and place chosen by the Com- 
munist enemy. We must not allow a Panmun- 
jom to occur again. 

The lesson derived from that experience is 
that Communists will negotiate expeditiously 
only if they are under continued pressure. 
Hence, in the case of Vietnam negotiations, 
we must not yield to the specious slogan: 
Let's stop shooting and start talking.” It will 
be essential to keep up the military pressure 
while we negotiate if we are to expect £1 ac- 
ceptable settlement in any reasonable period 
of time. 

To keep up the pressure and refuse to be 
discouraged calls for a patience which is a 
virtue often in short supply among us. It also 
calls for a better understanding of why we 
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are doing certain things so differently from 
the past. The graduated use of military force, 
which has been an essential characteristic of 
our strategy, has compounded the difficulties 
of explaining to our people what we are doing 
and why it takes so long. They have been no 
easy ways to measure progress. 

In the military operations there have been 
no fronts, no hills, no fortified lines to serve 
as objectives providing a measure of success. 
We have been forced to fall back upon statis- 
tics of uncertain reliability—estimates of 
enemy casualties, enemy infiltration, bomb 
damage in the North and the like—and have 
found that the resulting statistical curves are 
poor substitutes for Bunker Hill, Little 
Round Top or the Siegfried Line in explain- 
ing the situation to our people. 

This difficulty to demonstrate progress in a 
convincing way has contributed to the feel- 
ing that this “is a war that can’t be won.” It 
adds to the seeming endlessness of our in- 
volvement which is antithetic to the impul- 
sive American disposition. We are inclined to 
flare to quick anger, to wish to strike a sharp 
and decisive blow, then walk away from the 
prostrate villain. Unfortunately, this kind of 
Hollywood ending has not been forthcoming 
in the Vietnam conflict and the yearning for 
one can only contribute further to a defeat- 
ism which plays into the hands of the enemy 
and fosters the illusion in Hanoi that the 
United States will eventually quit. 

Probably the most serious liability which 
we must offset is the illusion that the United 
States is deeply divided over Vietnam and, in 
the long run, will abandon its present policy. 
It is probably so deeply seated in Hanoi that 
mere statements from the American side are 
not likely to eradicate it. To bring convic- 
tion, our performance as a Government and 
as a people must clearly demonstrate that, in 
the. words of President Johnson: “We will 
not be defeated. We will not grow tired. We 
will not withdraw either openly or under the 
cloak of a meaningless ment.“ Until we 
set forth this fact in action, it is unlikely 
that we can reach a final settlement of this 
conflict. 

After this balancing of assets and liabili- 
ties, I am im with the fact that the 
former far outweigh the latter and that the 
results achieved thus far attest to that fact. 
We are seeking a limited, attainable objec- 
tive with vast resources available and many 
more still untouched. On the other hand, our 
opponents are pursuing what amounts to an 
unlimited objective—the imposition of a 
Communist government on the people of 
South Vietnam against the will of the vast 
majority. 

Most South Vietnamese will resist this fate 
to the end, primarily because of the fear for 
their lot under Communist rule. They well 
know of the slaughter of tens of thousands 
of North Vietnamese in the period 1954-56 
when Ho Chi Minh was consolidating his 
police state in the North—a fate they in the 
South might expect if Ho wins now. From 
the point of view of the South Vietnamese, 
this is total war. 

Fortunately, to attain such an unlimited 
objective the assets and resources of the 
North are strictly limited and clearly inade- 
quate. It is they who started a war which 
cannot be won, and it is their leaders—not 
ours—who should be meditating upon the 
inevitability of failure. Although they may 
cling to the hope for the collapse of our de- 
termination, events will, I think, prove it 
vain. 

It would be hard for any serious student of 
American history to believe that the United 
States will fail to carry out its purpose with 
such preponderant strength and with such 
an impressive record of suecess since 1965 in 
overcoming formidable obstacles. The imme- 
diate stake in this conflict is the future of 
Southeast Asia and the worldwide credibility 
of the commitments of our Government. The 
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outcome will determine the success or fail- 
ure of the so-called “war of liberation” 
which Hanoi, Peking and Moscow have an- 
nounced to be the favored technique for 
future Communist expansion. In such a con- 
test for such stakes, as President Kennedy 
said in 1961: We cannot stand aside.” Hav- 
ing taken sides, this side can and must 
prevail. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NEEDS 
CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I heartily support the resolu- 
tion which would amend the Constitu- 
tion so as to assure the people of the 
District of voting representation in the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate. 

I often wonder what people in other 
countries think as they hear us proudly 
proclaim the cherished ideals of self- 
government while citizens residing at the 
very seat of the Nation’s Capital are de- 
nied effective participation in their own 
Government. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to defend such unequal treat- 
ment. 

The fact is, moreover, as all of you 
know, that taxation without representa- 
tion has always been alien to the Amer- 
ican tradition. And true representation 
of necessity must include the power to 
vote in the legislative body which gov- 
erns the affairs of the people. 

The District has a population of about 
800,000 residents, more than 11 States. 
Like other large cities, the District is 
compelled to grapple with its full share 
of pressing problems—crime in the 
streets, health, economic opportunity, 
housing, and others. Such problems 
could be dealt with far more effectively 
if the District were granted a voting rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

This is an essential step to meaningful 
representation in the Congress for the 
residents of the District. It is a measure 
which deserves the overwhelming sup- 
port of both parties. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to publicly commend the Honorable 
Stephen J. Pollak for the great work he 
has done in connection with the reor- 
ganization of the District of Columbia 
government and in advancing the cause 
to which I have addressed myself. As 
Presidential Adviser for National Capitol 
Affairs, Mr. Pollak has rendered incal- 
culable service not only to the District 
of Columbia but to the Nation generally. 
I know of no one with greater ability, 
dedication, and soundness with the Fed- 
eral service. 


U.S. TRADE POLICY CHALLENGED 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, for 35 years 
the United States has pursued a trade 
policy based upon mutual advantage to 
the United States and to other nations 
of the free world. It is a policy which in 
recent years has had the vigorous sup- 
port of Presidents Eisennower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson, and it is a policy which, 
beyond challenge has enured to the enor- 
mous benefits of American industry and 
labor and, indeed, to the dynamic growth 
of our entire U.S. economy. 

This policy is now being challenged, 
Mr. Speaker, by some representatives of 
American business and labor who seek, 
through their spokesmen in the Con- 
gress, to substitute protectionism for the 
broader advantages and benefits of re- 
ciprocal trade. 

Rather than promote the expansion of 
international commerce through the ne- 
gotiation of mutually advantageous 
agreements to reduce trade barriers, pro- 
tectionist spokesmen would have us re- 
turn to the law of the jungle, except that 
in this economic jungle not even the 
strongest survive. Blind to the necessity 
of winning for American products a place 
in the foreign marketplace, these short- 
sighted spokesmen are asking Congress 
to destroy the agreements reached during 
the 4-year Kennedy round and to revert 
to the chaos of bygone years by imposing 
quotas, high tariffs, and other means of 
limiting imports. : 

We know from past experience that 
such action only begets retaliation. And 
reprisals will not be long in coming. Al- 
ready, six member countries of GATT 
have submitted identical notes to the 
State Department complaining against 
protectionist tendencies which may com- 
promise the results of the Kennedy 
round of trade negotiations. According 
to a news story of late last week-- 

The European Community Commission, 
the independent executive Arm of the Com- 
mon Market, has begun studying possible 
retaliatory measures. Reprisals by the Com- 
mon Market, the world’s largest trading unit 
and a major American market, could wipe 
out many of the tariff cuts accepted last 
June. 


Mr. Speaker, let us take a moment to 
review. Five years ago the Congress 
passed the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
replacing the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and gave the President a 
5-year authority, until July 1, 1967, to 
cut tariffs generally by 50 percent, to 
eliminate tariffs on categories of goods 
of which the United States and the 
European Economic Community, govern- 
ing body of the Common Market, ac- 
counted for 80 percent of free world 
trade, and to eliminate tariffs on goods 
currently dutiable at 5 percent or less on 
certain noncompetitive agricultural and 
forest products. This led to the so-called 
Kennedy round of multilateral trade 
negotiations, the sixth round of trade 
negotiations under the auspices of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—GATT. ` 
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In terms of the number of participat- 
ing nations, the amount of trade in- 
volved, and the scope and depth of trade 
liberalization, it was by far the greatest 
achievement in the series of negotiations 
in the 20-year history of the GATT. 

As a result of the Kennedy round, 
tariff concessions were exchanged cover- 
ing about $40 billion of trade. The United 
States granted tariff concessions on $8.5 
billion of its imports. It made tariff re- 
ductions on $7.9 billion, or on 64 percent 
of U.S. dutiable imports from all sources, 
including both participants and non- 
participants in these negotiations. In 
addition, the United States bound exist- 
ing rates of duty on $150 million, and 
bound the existing duty-free treatment 
on about $400 million of imports. 

Of the total of $8.5 billion, almost $700 
million were imports from developing 
countries which participated in the 
negotiations and about $500 million were 
imports from nonparticipants. 

Concessions by the United States to 
other major participants—Canada, the 
European Economic Community, the 
United Kingdom, Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Japan—cov- 
ered $6.7 billion of U.S. imperts, these 
concessions consisting of $6.4 billion of 
duty reductions or eliminations, $89 mil- 
lion of bound or existing rates, and $240 
million of duty-free bindings. 

Tariff concessions made by all par- 
ticipants other than the United States 
covered a total of about $32 billion of 
their imports, including $8.1 billion of 
imports from the United States. Other 
major participants—listed above—made 
tariff concessions of all kinds totaling 
about $30 billion, including $7.6 billion 
of imports from the United States. These 
countries reduced or eliminated duties 
on $6.7 billion of imports from the United 
States and bound existing rates on $68 
million and existing duty-free treatment 
on $845 million of U.S. imports. 

Mr. Speaker, spokesmen for protec- 
tionist-oriented industries would have 
us believe that U.S. negotiators were out- 
flanked, outplayed, and outwitted by 
their counterparts during the Kennedy 
round of negotiations. This manifestly is 
contrary to fact. What they see is an op- 
portunity to advance their individual 
advantage by bringing pressure on the 
Congress at a time when there is restive- 
ness in the business community, concern 
over a tax increase and anxiety over the 
demands being placed upon our compet- 
itive economy. I would hope and most 
respectfully urge, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Congress will have the good sense and 
wisdom to consider most carefully these 
proposals which would reverse U.S. policy 
and posture. Our responsibility, after 
all, is to the total business community, 
both now and in the years ahead, and, 
beyond that, to the economic well-being 
and viability of the free world, which 
looks to us for enlightened guidance and 
leadership. 


REASON PREVAILS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial is worthy of our attention: 


[From the Malden Evening News and 
Medford Daily Mercury] 


REASON PREVAILS 


There now exists a fair chance that $339 
million of taxpayers’ money will not be spent 
on the proposed government owned Dickey- 
Lincoln School hydroelectric project in 
northern Maine. Evidently the Congress, hav- 
ing second thoughts, viewed this dubious 
undertaking as both impractical and unnec- 
essary although the Senate has taken a dif- 
ferent view and the matter of initial funds 
will probably go to a conference. 

By its recent action in deleting $1.6 mil- 
lion of preliminary planning money for 
Dickey-Lincoln School from the $4.6 billion 
omnibus public works bill, the House of Rep- 
resentatives demonstrated a competent 
awareness of the realities of electric power 
supply in New England. 

First, this proposed Federal hydroelectric 
project would cost at least $284 million with- 
out the transmission facilities and interest 
during construction. Secondly, adding the 
cost escalation of labor and materials at a 
modest annual rate of four per cent, it would 
increase the total cost by $55 million over the 
six-and-one-half year period of construction, 
making a cost of $339 million, In addition, 
the cost of high voltage transmission lines 
to bring the power some 400 miles to load 
centers would be another $80 million plus a 
four per cent escalation of this construction, 
plus the interest during construction to 
bring the grand total to nearly a half million 
dollars. 

Now what would the taxpayer be getting 
for this huge sum of money? 

He would get a project that would produce 
one per cent of New England’s combined 
electric power requirements. 

He would get a project that would be 
technologically obsolete before it was fin- 
ished. Atomic power and pumped storage 
generation are now a practical reality. 

He would get a project that would have no 
genuine effect on the cost of electric power 
in New England. 

The electric utility industry in New Eng- 
land, through its regionally coordinated con- 
struction program known as the “Big 11 
Powerloop,” is today building electric genera- 
tion facilities and transmission lines to meet 
this area’s growing requirements for low cost 
electric power. The one-and-one-half bil- 
lion dollars being used to carry this program 
is tax-producing investor capital that will 
contribute to federal, state and local treas- 
uries, not money from the taxpayers’ already 
well-used pocket. 

The Dickey-Lincoln School project remains 
as always highly debatable. 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CON- 
STRUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] 


may extend his remarks at this point in 


the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to express my pleasure and grati- 
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fication on the passage by the House 
yesterday of H.R. 13048, the Library 
Services and Construction Act amend- 
ments. 

As one of the cosponsors of this legis- 
lation, I am deeply aware of its impor- 
tance to library systems throughout the 
Nation. Of particular significance are 
sections which extend for 1 year the 
period during which the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue to provide 100 per- 
cent of the cost of certain programs. 

These programs include interlibrary 
cooperation, institutional library services, 
and services for the physically handi- 
capped. 

Other sections of the amendments 
provide for technical corrections which 
are vital for proper implementation of 
the act. 

The entire library services program 
has far exceeded even the most enthusi- 
astic predictions of success. Its impact 
has been truly astonishing. Its accomp- 
lishments in the past decade include: 

Seventy-five million people received 
new or improved public library service. 

Thirteen million people received public 
library service for the first time. 

Twenty-seven million books and re- 
lated materials were purchased with Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds and added 
to local library collections. 

Five hundred and fifty bookmobiles 
have been placed in operation across the 
country, primarily giving library service 
to rural areas. 

Two thousand eight hundred persons 
have been employed in our States and 
localities to carry out the program of 
library services and construction. 

Seven hundred and nineteen public li- 
brary construction projects have been 
approved, to serve 23 million people. 

One hundred million dollars in Federal 
funds for public library services in the 
States has been matched with $321 mil- 
lion in State and local funds. 

Sixty million dollars in Federal funds 
for public library construction has been 
matched with $130 million in State and 
local funds. 

With such a list of accomplishments, 
it is not difficult to see why I am so 
pleased at the passage of H.R. 13048, 
which will make it possible for our Na- 
tion’s libraries to continue this out- 
standing progress. I commend my col- 
leagues for this farsighted action. 


SECRETARY FOWLER CITES PER- 
SUASIVE EVIDENCE TO SHOW 
NEED FOR ADMINISTRATION’S 
TAX PROPOSAL 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
at the National Press Club last month, 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Fowler 
set the record straight on the need for 
a tax increase this year. 
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In view of all the nonsense we are 
hearing from our Republican colleagues 
on this matter, I think it would be worth- 
while to remind ourselves what the Sec- 
retary said. 

His persuasive arguments in favor of 
this proposal demolishes the Republican 
position of do nothing and the need for 
an increase will go away. 

This is irresponsible politics. And the 
Republicans know it. But they are trying 
to hide the fact, as the Secretary noted, 
that a vote against the tax increase “is a 
vote for the biggest budget deficit for any 
fiscal year since World War II.“ 

America needs this 10-percent tax sur- 
charge and it needs it now. We can delay 
no longer. And those Republicans who 
have raised phony issues to cloud their 
opposition to this tax must realize that 
they are endangering the economic well- 
being of the Nation. 

For as the Secretary said: 

A vote against the tax increase is a vote 
to keep the heaviest foot since World War II 
on the Nation’s economic accelerator at a 
time when it has already rebounded to a 


safe cruising speed. 
A vote against the tax increase— 


He continued— 


is to risk throwing away an economic ex- 
pansion which in November will reach its 
80th month and become the longest and most 
rewarding period of sustained growth in the 
Nation’s history. 


The case is clearly in favor of a tax in- 
crease. 

And time is running out for the Con- 
gress to act. 

I think every Member of this Congress 
should carefully review Secretary Fow- 
ler’s speech on the reasons for a 10-per- 
cent tax surcharge. 

Mr. Fowler’s excellent statement on 
the urgent need for prompt enactment 
of the administration’s tax proposals fol- 
lows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE HENRY H. 
FOWLER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT A 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB LUNCHEON, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 21, 1967 
The moment of truth is approaching for 

the Congress and the nation. In that moment 
the Congress will decide the foremost finan- 
cial and economic policy issue of the year 
and, perhaps, many years. That question is 
whether Congress will enact the President's 
proposals for a 10 percent surcharge on exist- 
ing income taxes und join with him in re- 
ducing planned Federal expenditures and 
avoiding some contingent increases. 

If I don’t register any other point, let us 
be clear that this proposed tax would not be 
10 percent of your income, but 10 percent 
of your tax—a tax on a tax—equal to about 
1 cent out of every dollar of your income. 

It is the height of presumption for a 
downtown bureaucrat, who has never run 
for office, to give unsolicited advice to mem- 
bers of Congress on politics and taxes. Be- 
sides, I've heard how high the mail is running 
against a tax increase. So, I would confine 
my comments to what is good for the coun- 
try. However, if you change the tense of the 
remarks that follow concerning a vote against 
the tax increase they might be what a hypo- 
thetical opposition candidate might say next 
summer or fall about a vote this fall against 
the tax increase by an incumbent—particu- 
larly if the tax increase failed to pass. 

A vote against the tax increase proposals 
is a vote for the biggest budget deficit for 
any fiscal year since World. War II. 
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A vote t the tax increase is a vote 
to keep the heaviest foot since World War 
II on the nation’s economic accelerator at a 
time when it has already rebounded to a 
safe cruising speed. 

A vote against the tax increase is to risk 

throwing away an economic expansion which 
in November will reach its 80th month and 
become the longest and most rewarding pe- 
riod of sustained growth in the nation’s 
history. 
A vote against the tax increase is a vote for 
a resumption of the old boom and bust cycle 
that every American over twenty-one can 
remember with sadness, bitterness and ap- 
prehension. 

A vote against the tax increase is a vote 
for a return to the excessive and unsustain- 
able boom followed inevitably by the reces- 
sion years like 1954 and 1958 when over a 
million jobs a year disappeared in sharp 
contrast to the years beginning with 1962 
when every year more than a million new 
civilian jobs were created. 

A vote against the tax increase is a vote 
for an overheated economy and spiraling in- 
flation. 

A vote against the tax increase that would 
temporarily take away on the average of 1 
percent of the income of the individual tax- 
payers of America until June 30, 1969 is a 
vote for an inflation that will diminish the 
real income of these same individual tax- 
payers a number of percentage points a year 
for many years and unjustly place the cruel- 
est tax of all—spiraling inflation—on the 
tens of millions of our low income families 
who pay no taxes or are exempt from the 
proposed surcharge. 

A vote against the tax increase is par- 
ticularly a vote to levy that cruel and unjust 
depreciation of income on those who are 
elderly and retired and must live on a fixed 
income with the prospect of increased earn- 
ings no longer a compensating factor. 

A vote against the tax increase is a vote for 
sky-high interest rates and tight money for 
all borrowers that will be the consequence of 
the ove: of already crowded credit 
markets by government borrowings to meet 
the deficit. 

A vote against the tax increase is a vote to 
bring demand into balance with supply by 
making credit unavailable to some which will 
bring depression once again to the housing 
industry, make credit less available to the 
small businessman and State and local bor- 
rowers, and leave the would-be home buyer 
out in the cold. 

A vote against the tax increase is a vote 
for increased hardship for the young and the 
poor, whether in ghettos or outside of them, 
because they will bear the brunt of increased 
costs of the bare needs of living, the lack of 
adequate housing and the eventual loss of 
opportunity that can only come from a 
steadily growing economy that creates a mil- 
lion to a million and a half civilian jobs each 
year. 

A vote against the tax increase is to strike 
a hard blow at our national competitive 
strength and our favorable balance of trade. 
If they are undermined by flooding imports 
to meet excessive demand and diminished ex- 
ports because of price and supply problems, 
it will endanger the dollar and the interna- 
tional financial stability and progress which 
depend on it. It will diminish the ability of 
our country to play its historic and crucial 
part in Free World security and development. 

These views reflect far more than my judg- 
ment. They embody the opinions of the Pres- 
ident and Vice President, the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Director of the Budg- 
et, the entire Cabinet, and the entire Federal 
Reserve Board. But this point of view goes 
far beyond those in the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government concerned with 
public economic and financial policy. It em- 
braces the leaders of the private sector. 
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In recent weeks a singular near unanimity 
has emerged among many of the nation’s 
foremost businessmen and labor leaders, 
economists (both academic and in business), 
industrialists, bankers and financial leaders 
in recommending a tax increase. All of them, 
subjectively at least, have the normal human 
aversion to paying increased taxes. Objec- 
tively, however, and after appraisal of the 
unacceptable alternatives, they support the 
President’s recommendations—in substance, 
if not in each detail. 

This consensus in favor of a tax increase 
is spread among responsible leaders through- 
out the country. It takes a sense of true re- 
sponsibility for an industrialist, who is re- 
sponsible to his stockholders, to recommend 
greater taxes. The labor leader, elected by the 
members of his union to represent their best 
interests, must show a similar sense of wise 
fortitude. The professional economist, who 
is paid to be right more often than he is 
wrong, evaluates the economic climate most 
carefully before he goes down the line for a 
tax increase. In a way, all of these have as 
much to lose from making a wrong judgment 
on this question as a member of Congress. 

Let me recite a few expressions of this 
growing consensus for a tax increase: 

In early August, Henry Ford was joined by 
other well-known members of the business 
community in supporting a tax increase. He 
simply said that “higher tax revenues are 
necessary to help control inflation”. 

George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, 
told the House Ways and Means Committee 
that organized labor backs higher taxes un- 
der the current circumstances in both prin- 
ciple and practice. 

Another group of twenty-four leading 
businessmen, headed by Howard Boyd, Chair- 
man of the Board of El Pasco Natural Gas 
Company, told the House Ways and Means 
Committee that “we believe a tax increase, 
together with the restriction of non-essen- 
tial government spending, is vitally necessary 
to the continued economic health and well 
being of the Nation.” Those joining Mr. 
Boyd included J. Peter Grace, President of 
W. R. Grace and Co.; Edgar F. Kaiser, Presi- 
dent of Kaiser Industries Corporation, and 
James A. Linen, President of Time, Inc. 

Leading business and financial organiza- 
tions, reflecting their intimate knowledge of 
money and credit conditions and the eco- 
nomic outlook, unanimously supported the 
call for a tax increase and reduced expendi- 
tures. These included the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the American Bank- 
ers Association, the U.S. Savings and Loan 
League, the Investment Bankers Association, 
the Life Insurance Association of America, 
the National Association of Home Builders, 
and the National League of Insured Savings 
Associations. 

A group of 260 academic economists signed 
a statement circulated by Walter Heller, 
former Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers; tax expert Joseph A. Pechman of 
the Brookings Institution, and George L, 
Bach of Stanford University. They stated to 
the House Ways and Means Committee, in 
part: “We urge early enactment of tax leg- 
islation along the general lines proposed by 
President Johnson.” While not necessarily 
agreeing on the timing and the amount of 
the increase, the group said the increase is 
needed “to maintain orderly growth, prevent 
a resurgence of inflation, and forestall ex- 
cessive reliance on tight money”. 

Lined up in favor of the tax increase is 
every man who served as Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under Presi- 
dents Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson— 
Dr. Arthur Burns, Dr. Raymond Saulnier, 
Dr. Walter Heller—and such outstanding and 
experienced former members of that body as 
Dr. Paul McCracken, Dr: Kermit Gordon, Dr. 
Otto Eckstein, and Dr. Robert Turner. 
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In a letter submitted to the House Ways 
and Means Committee since the Labor Day 
recess, William H. Chartener, Vice President 
of the National Association of Business Econ- 
omists, said a poll of the group revealed that 
three out of four economists employed by 
major U. S. business firms favor an increase 
in income tax rates immediately or in the 
near future. 

Those supporting the tax increase include 
former Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas 
Dillon, and the former Under Secretary for 
Monetary Affairs, Robert Roosa. At the time 
these gentlemen, and Stuart T. Saunders, 
Chairman of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
Walter Wriston, President of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, appeared be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Saunders presented to the Committee a 
statement supporting the tax increase and 
the control and reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures that was signed by 445 of the na- 
tion’s leading industrialists and banking and 
financial leaders. The statement said: The 
combined result of the tax increase and ex- 
penditure reductions should hold the deficit 
to manageable proportions. These steps are 
necessary to prevent a deficit so large that 
it could lead to dangerous inflation, spiraling 
interest rates, tight money, and a serious 
weakening in our balance of payments 
position.” 

And the next day William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, told the Committee: “We have already 
clear and compelling evidence of a resurgence 
in inflationary pressures, which, if un- 
checked, would curtail our domestic expan- 
sion, aggravate an already serious balance- 
of-payments problem, and bring severe 
strains in the markets for credit, partic- 
ularly the mortgage market . . . Accordingly, 
I favor prompt enactment of the tax pro- 
gram proposed by the President.” 

In last Sunday’s New York Times news 
analysis there was this observation: 

“The experts—economists, businessmen, 
financiers, union leaders—agree to a re- 
markable extent that a tax increase is 
needed this year to stop inflation and a rapid 
rise in interest rates that could seriously 
damage many areas of the economy. The 
near-unanimity of those who have educa- 
tional and professional qualifications to speak 
out on economic issues was, beyond ques- 
tion, the most dramatic and startling aspect 
of the hearings on President Johnson’s pro- 
posed 10 percent tax surcharge that came to 
a close last week in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. That those who were 
heard by the committee constituted a truly 
representative cross-section of their various 
fields could not be doubted. The witness list 
was in no way stacked. 

“Yet the number of those who opposed a 
tax increase could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand: the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States (but not the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers), one prominent 
economist and a couple of businessmen.” 

Why did I stress at the outset of my re- 
marks, in the tones and words of a political 
stump speaker, the fact that a Congressman 
who votes against the tax increase is practic- 
ing political Russian roulette? 

Why do I outline the basis for a telling 
political appeal to people who think of them- 
selves as consumers, the poor and untaxed, 
the elderly and those who live on fixed in- 
comes, the businessman and the worker, 
those who would build a home, by anyone 
who would run next year in primary or gen- 
eral elections against a member of the House 
who votes against the tax increase? 

It is because representative government 
may face a breakdown. There is considerable 
danger that many of the people’s elected 
representatives in the Congress may accede 
to wholly normal but uninformed taxpayer 
reaction and vote against the tax increase. 
There is a risk that the House of Representa- 
tives will not lead public and voter opinion 
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to the almost uniform judgment of those in 
both public and private life who are experts 
in the way our economy works. 

For this is not the simple issue of voting 
to increase taxes to pay for some desired ob- 
jective, as we face it at the State and local 
level. No one is per se for increasing taxes. 
Voters who reflect the taxpayer syndrome 
will naturally react against an increase. 
There are few who feel passionately with 
Justice Holmes that “Taxes are what we pay 
for civilized society.” 

Indeed, this Secretary of the Treasury, who 
had fought for three significant reductions 
in Federal taxes in the last five years which 
are saving taxpayers $24.2 billion this year, 
recommended to the President this tax in- 
crease for only one reason and with great 
reluctance. 

And the President recommended it to the 
Congress for only one reason and with great 
reluctance. 

It was because the alternative—an economy 
in shambles—with incalculable damage to 
the individuals and efforts that depend on 
it—was far more unhappy. 

One who is importantly involved in this 
issue remarked recently that old age was 
very unwelcome, but the alternative is worse. 

So it is with this tax increase. 

As of this hour, this date it may be po- 
litically realistic for a mem of Congress 
to state, and with perfect honesty, that “my 
mail is running heavily against this tax in- 
crease” and, consequently, “I don’t propose 
to vote for it.” 

My first plea would be that he put the 
welfare of his country ahead of his own 
personal interests, But I wouldn't stop there. 

Let him look ahead to next fall. Let him 
look at what may well turn into a voter back- 
lash with painful political consequences if 
he reads only his current mail and ignores 
the economic indicators. 

Let him remember that, however unwel- 
come to Americans as taxpayers, the Presi- 
dent’s program is in the best interest of 
those same Americans—as consumers who 
want prices to be as stable as possible con- 
sistent with reasonably full employment and 
a healthy rate of growth—as wage and salary 
earners who have or seek jobs—as business- 
men whose life blood is credit and steadily 
expanding demand from confident custom- 
ers—as home buyers, farmers and small busi- 
nessmen to whom ever higher interest rates, 
tight money and increased costs are far more 
crue] than taxes—as poor elderly or living on 
a fixed income to whom a spiral of inflation 
is ruinous—as fighting men who dream of 
returning some day to a job and a home. 

If the President’s program is rejected— 
with the economic consequences that those 
most familiar with the economy fear and 
predict with near unanimity—then the mem- 
bers of Congress who voted against the tax 
increase, regardless of their reasons, are likely 
to find a large share of the responsibility 
placed on their doorstep by all of their con- 
stituents—not just a few who responded as 
natural, normal Americans by writing a let- 
ter to their Congressmen objecting to in- 
creased taxes. 

To illustrate, let us consider the alterna- 
tive from the consumer point of view of a 
tax increase versus no tax increase for the 
people of America, including both the 125 
million men, women, and children who are 
taxpayers or members of taxpaying families, 
who would be asked to give up an average of 
1 percent of their income for the surcharge, 
and the 75 million men, women and children 
who would not be touched at all by the sur- 
charge either because of the low income ex- 
emption from the surcharge or because no 
tax is paid by them or their families under 
present law. 

As a benchmark, over the first two years 
of the Korean War prices rose at an annual 
rate of 5% percent. This is 3 percentage 
points more than the 2½ percent rise that 
might be expected with the surcharge. 
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Let us consider the impact on all of us of 
an additional rise of 3 percent in consumer 
prices which, using the Korean experience 
as a guiding benchmark, might result in 
the absence of the surcharge. 

The figures are both shocking and very 
instructive. A single individual with $900 
of money income would pay no surcharge; he 
would be exempt. But a 3 percent additional 
rise in prices would actually decrease the 
real income of this individual 4 percent 
since such a person typically must spend 
more than his meager income on current 
living, making up the difference by going 
into debt or drawing down on savings. This 
would be equivalent to a 4 percent tax on 
his income. 

For the single individual living on $5,000, 
the surcharge would impose a tax of $33, 
equal to 1.3 percent of his income. The bur- 
den of the additional 3 percent rise in prices 
would amount to $144, equal to 2.8 percent 
of his income—a smaller relative burden 
than for the individual with $900 income, 
but still be above the burden of the sur- 
charge. At the $20,000 income level the sur- 
charge burden would rise in relative terms to 
2.5 percent of income and amount to $492, 
while the additional 3 percent rise in prices 
would amount to $540. 

Turning to a family of four we again see 
the same unjust pattern of the burden dis- 
tribution of inflation compared to the sur- 
charge. At $2,500 and at $5,000 of family in- 
come no surcharge is paid. In contrast, the 
burden of the additional price rise is equal 
to $82 or 314 percent of income at $2,500, and 
$147 or 3.1 percent at $5,000. 

At $10,000 of family income, the surcharge 
would amount to $111 or 1.1 percent of in- 
come. The burden of the 3 percent price rise 
would be $285 or 2.9 percent. This is sub- 
stantially higher than the surcharge but 
less in relation to income than the burden 
on lower incomes. 

Some individuals and families in each of 
these ranges will, of course, experience a rise 
in incomes when prices rise. These people 
would not be hurt as much by inflation as 
would others whose incomes are fixed, but 
in the end everyone loses. While the sur- 
charge exempts entirely the low income fami- 
lies and individuals, the price rise would place 
its heaviest relative burden on families and 
individuals in the lowest income ranges. 

But the overall result of a 3 percent addi- 
tional price rise would be to diminish the 
real income of the overwhelming majority of 
the American people far more than the 
average loss of 1 percent flowing from the 
tax increase. 

Does that make a vote against the in- 
creased tax reflect the right measure of the 
political risks? 

But there are others who place their oppo- 
sition to the tax increase on higher ground 
than mail from home. Let us turn to them. 

Some of the reluctance to support a tax in- 
crease wholeheartedly and see it move along 
promptly through the legislative process 
comes from those in Congress and out who 
believe that a balanced program of fiscal 
restraint, including both tax increases and 
reductions in Federal expenditures, is neces- 
sary and desirable. Many of those who stress 
the importance of reducing Federal expendi- 
tures along with any tax increase share the 
point of view expressed in my comments 
concerning the danger to the economy from 
operating the government on the very large 
deficit in the current and prospective eco- 
nomic environment. 

During the course of this week the mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are beginning their closed door de- 
liberations on the tax increase. Many mem- 
bers of this determinative body have no 
secret of their concern that adequate treat- 
ment of the problem of reducing expenditures 
— geared by Congress and the Administra- 

on. 

There is no disagreement in principle be- 
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tween the President and his Administration 
and the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee or the Congress on the substan- 
tive importance of coupling expenditure re- 
ductions with tax increases, while minimizing 
and avoiding any contingent increases in ex- 
penditures that are not now definitely pro- 
vided for in law and appropriations. 

The President in his Tax Message of Au- 
gust 3, 1967 pledged to the country and the 
Congress that he will make every possible 
expenditure reduction—civilian and mili- 
tary—in the Budget submitted last January, 
short of jeopardizing the nation’s security 
and well-being. 

He outlined a procedure for effecting these 
expenditure reductions, stating that as Con- 
gress completes each appropriation bill af- 
fecting Fiscal 1968 expenditures, “we will 
examine at once, very, very carefully” the 
results of those actions, and determine where, 
how, and by how much expenditures under 
these appropriations can be reduced. He also, 
at the same time, announced that he was 
directing each Department and Agency head 
to review every one of his programs, to 
identify reductions which can be made, and 
to report to the Director of the Budget in 
detail on the actions he is taking to put 
those reductions into effect. 

But he noted that action by the Executive 
Branch alone to reduce expenditures would 
not serve the purpose if every time the Execu- 
tive Branch saves a dollar the Congress adds 
another dollar—or more—to the expendi- 
tures recommended in the January Budget 
by appropriation or legislation increasing ex- 
penditures outside of appropriations such as 
the Employee Pay Bill. 

In every case in which the Congress has 
completed the appropriation bill for a De- 
partment or Agency affecting Fiscal 1968 
expenditures this process has been followed. 
Appropriation bills covering the operations 
of the Treasury, Post Office and Interior De- 
partments are the only ones completed to 
date. The heads of those Departments, pur- 
suing an extensive review, are identifying the 
reductions that can be made over and be- 
yond those resulting from Congressional ap- 
propriation action. They are taking steps to 
put into effect both the reductions in ex- 
penditures for Fiscal 1968 reflecting Con- 
gressional action and additional Executive 
action, 

This sets a pattern for the procedure which 
will be followed for the remaining appro- 
priation acts as soon as Congress sends them 
to the President. 

Moreover, following the presentation of his 
Message the President met with every Demo- 
crat in the House and at least fifty Republi- 
cans and talked extensively about the prob- 
lem of the deficit, the tax increase proposal, 
and the need to reduce expenditures—as well 
as take other action necessary to diminish 
the deficit, 

In his statement to the House Ways and 
Means Committee on August 14, the Director 
of the Budget made clear that these cuts 
would bite into projected non-defense or 
civilian type expenditures. He said: 

“We have begun a concerted effort to 
achieve every reduction and deferral which 
can reasonably be made in order to lower 
non-defense expenditures. We are determined 
to cut more than the $1.5 billion, which 
would offset the release of 1967 withheld 
funds and the uncontrollable increases in 
OOO, public assistance, and other outlays. 
Such a cut would bring civilian expendi- 
tures—exclusive of changes in participation 
sales and in the President's pay proposals— 
back to the $59.5 billion level estimated in 
the January budget. Our actual reduction 
target is larger than that—we are aiming 
at a cut of over $2 billion—as a means of 
holding civilian expenditures below the Jan- 
uary estimate. Such an expenditure reduc- 
tion would require cuts in obligational au- 
thority and program levels of some $4 bil- 
lion. Whether we will be able to achieve our 
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target fully, I cannot predict at this time. 
But we are setting our sights high in order 
to insure significant reductions, when the 
actual results are all in. The outcome will, of 
course, depend in part upon Congressional 
action on the budget, as well as our own 
efforts.” 

I am confident that the discussions being 
currently held in the Executive Session of 
the House Ways and Means Committee will 
produce an agreement which will give every 
member of Congress an opportunity to co- 
operate with the President in bringing the 
deficit in the 1968 Budget to manageable 
proportions by increasing taxes and reducing 
or holding down expenditures. 

We cannot afford a failure or delay in act- 
ing affirmatively on the tax increase proposal 
because the procedures of the appropriation 
process and the administrative follow-up 
promised by the President have not yet sup- 
plied the detailed particulars of the reduc- 
tions that will be forthcoming. 

Everyone knows that after a Report by the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
House action, there must be hearings by 
the Senate Finance Committee and debate 
under the Senate rules prior to Senate ac- 
tion. Everyone knows that during this period 
final action on appropriation bills by the 
Congress, putting the President in the posi- 
tion to make positive identification of the 
areas of expenditure reduction to be effected, 
will proceed in piecemeal fashion. Everyone 
knows that only when all of these actions 
have been completed and the Congressional 
decisions on appropriations and reductions 
in programs are finally taken can the Presi- 
dent make the additional decisions on ex- 
penditures that may be necessary and supply 
the Congress and the nation with a bill of 
particulars identifying in orderly fashion the 
reductions in expenditures—military and 
civillan—in the context of up-to-date 
Budget totals. For the President to transmit 
to the Congress a new series of budget rec- 
ommendations at this time would only serve 
to compound the delays in the appropria- 
tion process. Many of the appropriation bills 
already have been acted on by the House ap- 
propriation committee and subcommittees 
and passed by the House. 

Everyone knows that there are various pro- 
visions in law or statements in the House 
Committee Report that could be devised to 
protect the position of the House in any 
final insistance its members may require on 
expenditure policy as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing a tax increase. Moreover, final House 
action on the Conference Report that is 
usually required on revenue bills to settle 
differences between the Senate and House 
versions—which is some weeks away—would 
provide an opportunity to affect the bill if 
appropriate expenditure control has not been 
manifest in the interim. It is not necessary 
now to hold up the processing of the tax 
measure until the passage of the appropria- 
tion bills and the President's action on ex- 
penditure reductions are complete. 

Therefore, the appropriate and statesman- 
like method of dealing with this problem in 
the national interest is for the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the House to pro- 
ceed promptly to dispose of the tax proposals. 
They can proceed on the basis of either the 
earlier pledges and commitments by the 
Administration to do its share in this area of 
joint responsibility or such further state- 
ments or provisions in the Report and in the 
law as will assure a reasonable combination 
of tax increase and expenditure control. 

There have been many other statements 
on Capitol Hill that for reasons of equity 
and justice loopholes in our existing tax 
laws should be closed before; or coincident 
with, enactment of any tax increase. 

It does not require a superior memory 
to recall the time—and tedious work—nec- 
essary to move a tax reform measure through 
the Congress. 

My predecessor, former Treasury Secre- 
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tary Douglas Dillon, emphasized this fact 
in recent testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Mr. Dillon agreed, as do we, that fur- 
ther study and action in the area of tax 
reform are needed, but added: 

“As a result of experience we had and the 
estimates we were able to develop at the 
Treasury it is very clear that any of these 
loophole closings that are at all possible and 
advisable—even adding them all together— 
have a very small effect, as far as overall 
revenues, on the economy... . 

“We were developing in 1963 what came 
as the 1964 tax cut. We were trying to de- 
velop possible sources of revenue through 
loophole closings that would enable us to 
have as large as possible a reduction in the 
overall tax rates and we just were not able 
to find areas that would be tremendously 
significant. 

“Some of these were enacted and. . a 
number of them were not accepted for very 
good reasons by the Congress, and I think 
that this clearly holds. You might if you 
work very hard save a billion dollars 
through very hard work, very difficult work, 
upsetting people. . . but it would have 
very little effect as compared to the $6 or 
$7 billion we are talking about here. 

“So loophole closing, while I think it is 
primarily a moral issue, and that doesn't 
mean it isn't important . . does not have 
the economic impact and therefore can't 
be considered at all an economic substitute 
for the tax increase.” 

Our position, in terms of priorities, is 
simply to put the imperative needs of the 
Nation first. 

Loophole closing at the best is a long 
process. The 1962 and the 1964 tax acts, 
which included reforms, required 15 to 17 
months for Congressional approval, 

We have stated, and we repeat, that tax 
reform proposals for permanent revision of 
the laws are under intensive preparation in 
the Treasury. The President has promised 
that tax reform proposals will be forwarded 
to the Congress at this session for the delib- 
erate study, debate, and action they require 
during the session next year. 

In conclusion, the alternatives to prompt 
and positive action to increase taxes in line 
with the President’s proposals are clearly 
unacceptable. 

Our role in world leadership and the solu- 
tion of our pressing problems at home de- 
pend on a healthy economy, growing at a 
robust and sustainable rate, characterized by 
both reasonably full employment and rela- 
tive price stability. The program of teni- 
porary fiscal restraint proposed by the Presi- 
dent is necessary for the preservation of this 
healthy balanced economy. 

The Congress of the United States, con- 
trolling the purse strings of government un- 
der Constitutional authority granted to it, 
has voted and appropriated for the expendi- 
ture of every dollar that enters into the 
1968 Budget—whether it be for the discharge 
of our commitment in Southeast Asia, the 
treatment of some of the ills and inade- 
quacies of our society at home, or the main- 
tenance of Federal services in a growing 
and rapidly expanding population. Congress 
has the responsibility to see to it that the 
nation’s bills, which it authorized, are paid 
from taxes collected or money borrowed in 
a mix and manner designed to keep the 
economy healthy and well balanced. 

The consensus among the vast majority of 
knowledgeable and responsible leaders in 
economic and financial circles, public and 
private, is remarkably undivided in recom- 
mending prompt action in increasing taxes, 
combined with strict expenditure control, as 
indispensable steps in preserving that kind 
of an economy. Our economic course is clear. 
Only an act of political will remains, 

I have every confidence that the Congress 
will discharge its responsibility by increas- 
ing taxes temporarily for the duration of the 
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conflict in Vietnam while it and the Presi- 
dent strive, in the words of the President 
“to make every possible reduction, civilian 
and military, short of jeopardizing the na- 
tion’s security and well-being.” 


PUBLIC OPINION POLL SHOWS 
PEOPLE STRONGLY AGAINST CES- 
SATION OF BOMBING NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma iMr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, those per- 
sons in and out of Congress who are ad- 
vocating that we immediately cease the 
bombing of North Vietnam may be inter- 
ested in the outcome of a poll conducted 
by WFIL, Philadelphia. Eleven television 
stations in nine States, and in cities 
across the Nation, participated. Some 
50,000 viewers responded. The vote was: 
Yes, 40 percent; no, 60 percent. 

The manner in which the poll was 
conducted and the result in each city has 
been supplied to me by Mr. George A. 
Koehler, station manager, WFIL-TV. It 
is as follows: 

ELEVEN-STATION PUBLIC OPINION POLL 

Each station, on its early evening newscast, 
asked viewers the same question: 

“Do you think we should immediately stop 
bombing North Vietnam?” 

Viewers in each area were instructed to 
dial a stated telephone number if they 
wished to vote “Yes” and a different number 
to vote “No.” Each station compiled results 
which were expressed in terms of percentages 
for “Yes” and “No” responses. Each local 
station then phoned its results to WFIL-TV 
which tabulated them to arrive at a national 
consensus. 

The breakdown is as follows: 


EOB-TV, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 


The national results were relayed by 
WFIL-TV to the local stations which an- 
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nounced them on their late evening news- 
casts. 


THANK YOU, RED SOX: THEY WILL 
“GO” AGAIN 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Boston 
Red Sox American League pennant- 
winning team lost the world’s series at 
home in Fenway Park with sportsman- 
ship and dignity in the seventh and final 
game, but Manager Dick Williams and 
members of the team have won the grati- 
tude and esteem of all in New England. 

The St. Louis Cardinals are to be con- 
gratulated for winning the world series, 
but, as sports columnist Sam Pompei so 
aptly and correctly wrote in the Spring- 
field, Mass., Daily News last Friday: 

The Red Sox will go into history as one 
of the most loved series losers, 


Mr. Speaker, the newspapers through- 
out Massachusetts and New England 
have editorially commended the Boston 
Red Sox for their fine performance this 
year. I include two of these editorials 
from the Springfield, Mass., Union and 
the Boston Herald Traveler of October 
13, and Sam Pompei’s “On the Sports 
Beat” column from the Springfield Daily 
News, with my remarks at this point in 
the Recorp: 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, Oct. 
i ] 
THE Sox WILL “Go” AGAIN 

There’s nothing so final, they say, as the 
third out in the ninth. Yesterday the finis 
was written even sooner. But it was still 
one of the great Series, considering the vast 
segment of fandom that doubted Boston 
would get into it in the first place and then 
doubted it would run anywhere near seven 
games, 

The Sox didn't let us down. They gave New 
England the kind of thrill that hasn’t been 
felt since the Boston Tea Party. This isn’t 
the team of two decades ago—of Williams 
(Ted, not Dick) and Parnell and Kinder and 
Doerr and Dom DiMag. That team was sup- 
posed to win. This year’s Sox had to hold 
themselves up; reputation wouldn’t do it 
for them. For now, thanks for the fun and 
excitement, For the future, save those Go, 
Red Sox” stickers. There'll be more use for 
them. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald Traveler, 
Oct. 13, 1967] 


BITTERSWEET 


From midsummer on it had the quality of 
a dream—indeed, the glittering, mythical, 
rags-to-riches American dream. Thursday at 
Fenway Park, under autumn’s lowering 
skies, reality reasserted itself. The taste was 
bittersweet. One could wish for what-might- 
have-been—a final triumph against odds, 
one last come-from-behind against a worthy 
team, a one-year odyssey from ninth place 
to the world championship. Yet the outcome 
did not diminish the accomplishment of the 
1967 Red Sox. Rather, it gave it perspective. 
We see now it was no dream but real, not. 
destiny, not sheer luck, but a singular hu- 
man achievement. 
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The emphasis is on human. What a human 
aggregation were the Red Sox of 67. Barely 
more than kids, from many backgrounds and 
scattered places, gathered in supposedly staid 
old Boston, in a modest ball park haunted 
by memories only occasionally pleasant, their 
names on the roster reading like an FDA-re- 
quired label of contents on the American 
melting pot, fighting collectively and in- 
dividually against odds and the human prob- 
lems of youth’s uncertainty, inexperience, the 
frustration of not being taken seriously 
even, in one memorable case, against the very 
human problem of overweight. What resulted 
was a human relationship—a community and 
a team. 

No one really gave them a chance at the 
start of the season, and when only a few days 
remained the chance was still conceded al- 
most disbelievingly, though they had long 
since won respect—their own and others’. 
In the end, the pennant was theirs, and their 
transformation was complete, and so was 
Boston’s. Victory in the World Series would 
have been an act of supererogation, 

No computer could have coped with the 
Red Sox of '67. There, perhaps, is the secret. 
Manager Diek Williams disdained the com- 
puter approach. He was no slave of percent- 
ages, no worshipper of the record book, no 
believer that the tested way is necessarily 
the best way. Some said he managed by 
hunches. In truth, of course, he managed 
by intuition, recognizing instinctively that 
the immeasurable factors of challenge, in- 
spiration, surprise, even anger can produce 
measurable human achievement. 

The bittersweet taste will linger as autumn 
fades, winter comes, and then suddenly one 
day the sports reports are datelined “Winter 
Haven, Florida,” and carry news of these 
young men and others, new ones, eager for 
human exploits. There can be value in the 
fact that not everything was gained in one 
year. Something remains to be sought, and 
therein lies the nucleus for a new dream that 
can be made real by human effort. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
Oct. 13, 1967] 
RED Sox: THANKS FOR GREAT SEASON 
(By Sam Pompei) 

Thank you Red Sox! 

Thank you for making this the most excit- 
ing year in New England sports history. 

You lost the seventh game of the World 
Series to the St. Louis Cardinals, but you'll 
go into history as one of the most loved series 
losers. 

But, thank you, for all the great excite- 
ment you created for us. You kept us all 
talking, guessing, bragging and, oh yes, 
sometimes moaning and crying in our beer. 

Thank you for not letting us down in the 
pennant race and beating Minnesota on the 
final day of the season to keep our dreams 
and hopes alive. 

You gave a thrill a day, sometimes two, 
three and even four! 

When we panned you and said the Red Sox 
were “dead,” you started breathing again, 
breathing new hope for us skeptical souls, 
too 


You proved to the world that a baseball 
team need not be made up of super-stars, 
that nine determined players on the field at 
one time working together can conquer all. 

Thank you for proving that a 100-1 shot 
can win a championship if it has the will, 
something no other team in history could 
accomplish. 

Thank you for all the enjoyable days and 
evenings you gave us. When we couldn't 
come to Fenway to see you perform your 
miracles, we listened to you on the radio 
and watched you on television. 

You had us so keyed up that you made us 
put our troubles away—until tomorrow. 

Thank you for showing all the Little 
Leaguers and sandlotters across America that 
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the ordinary players—the Jerry Adairs, the 
Reggie Smiths, the Mike Andrews, and the 
Joe Foys can play championship baseball. 

Thank you for producing one of the most 
exciting and most talented baseball players 
of our day in Carl Yastrzemski. 

Thank you, too, for producing one of base- 
ball’s most astute geniuses in Manager Dick 
Williams, a man who knew what had to be 
done to turn out a championship and a man 
who had guts enough to go out and do it. 

A man who was willing to take a ninth 
place collection of ballplayers and turn them 
in to a team! —a championship team, at 
that. 

The St. Louis Cardinals won the World 
Series and they are to be congratulated. 

They go into the record book as the world’s 
champions, but you, the Red Sox, will go 
into history as the team that did the most 
with the least. 

Thank you Red Sox! 


CONGRESSMAN SILVIO O. CONTE 
HONORED BY ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS WITH 1967 COLUMBUS 
DAY GOLD MEDAL AWARD 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, members 
and guests of the Italian-American 
Charitable Society of Massachusetts 
gathered in Boston on the eve of Colum- 
bus Day last week to pay tribute to our 
distinguished colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Congressman SILVIO O. CONTE. 

The Italian-American Charitable So- 
ciety, founded many years ago, held their 
Columbus Day Eve Annual Gold Medal 
Award dinner in Boston’s Statler Hilton 
Hotel. Each year the society honors an 
individual of Italian ancestry for his out- 
standing accomplishments in his field of 
endeavor. Congressman CONTE was 
awarded the coveted gold medal for his 
many accomplishments during his 17 
years of public service. 

Congressman CoNnTE was presented a 
Gold Medal and a citation which was in- 
scribed with this message: 

Presented to Sitvio O. ConTe—Legislator 
2 the Italian-American Charitable Society, 

C. 

To this man, whose efforts on behalf of 
the underprivileged and the less fortunate 
have merited the respect and esteem of his 
fellowman, 

To this citizen whose concern for all men 
transcends consideration of national origin, 
race or color, and has made him the defender 
of minority groups. 

To this legislator, inspired and courageous, 
whose interest in the welfare of our country 
has been demonstrated by his support of bills 
be improve education and liberalize archaic 

aws. 

We Americans of his same racial strain, 
proud of his accomplishments and of his 
benefactions to man and country, affection- 
ately awarded to him our Gold Medal in 
token of our esteem. 


Mr. Speaker, more than 600 persons 
from throughout the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts attended the dinner to 
pay tribute to Congressman Conte, who 
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received messages of good wishes and 

congratulations from many of his col- 

leagues in the Congress, including yours, 

Mr. Speaker, and from House Minority 

Leader Geratp Forp of Michigan, Sen- 

ator Epwarp M. Kennepy of Massachu- 

setts, Senator JoHN O. Pastore of Rhode 

Island, and from me. 

Most notable among the felicitations 
received by Congressman CoNTE was the 
message from the President of the United 
States, Lyndon B. Johnson, which read 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Sr. vio O, CONTE, 

Care Jack Ricciardi, Italian-American Char- 
itable Society of Boston, Statler Grand 
Ballroom, Boston, Mass.: 

I am delighted to join with the members 
of the Italian-American Charitable Society 
of Boston as they honor you tonight. They 
could not have chosen a more qualified can- 
didate for their award. You represent the 
finest traditions of Italy in America, and 
your contributions to this country’s legisla- 
tive history have won you the gratitude and 
admiration of citizens of all nationalities. 
As your president, I respect your good judg- 
ment and I wholeheartedly welcome your 
constructive advice as we seek to build a 
better life for those whose trust we share. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


Mr. Speaker, as a neighbor of Con- 
gressman ContTe’s who shares with him 
the honor of representing western Mas- 
sachusetts here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, I want to 
extend to him on behalf of all of his 
colleagues in the Congress our hearty 
congratulations on being selected for 
the 1967 Columbus Day Eve Annual 
Gold Medal Award by the Italian-Ameri- 
can Charitable Society of Massachusetts. 
Also, I include with my remarks at this 
point in the Recor the telegrams from 
Speaker McCormack, Minority Leader 
Forp, Senators KENNEDY and PASTORE, 
and from me, and the text of Congress- 
man CoNTE’s acceptance speech: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. SILVIO CONTE, 
Italian-American Charitable Society Dinner, 
Boston, Mass.: 

I regret my inability to be with you 
tonight to join with your many friends in 
honoring you as you receive the gold medal 
award from the Italian-American Charitable 
Society, I congratulate you on receiving this 
fine award, which you so richly deserve. 
America can well be proud of the many 
mixtures that make up the basis of America. 
Our citizens of Italian descent have con- 
tributed much to the history of our great 
country. Italo-Americans are prominent in 
every walk of life in American society and 
we are the richer for this. Your services in 
the Congress of the United States has been 
outstanding and you have always cham- 
pioned the cause of the people. Again, I con- 
gratulate you on the fine award that you 
are receiving this evening, and to all present 
my very best wishes. 

JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives. 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Hon. SrLvIo O. CONTE, 
Italian-American Charitable Society, 
Grand Ballroom Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston: 

Congratulations on receiving the Italian- 
American Charitable Society goldmedal 
award. This is well deserved tribute to you 
for the wonderful contribution you have 
made to the welfare of our Italian American 
citizens. Wish I could be present but since 
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this is not possible may I also express my 
gratitude in this way for the grand job you 
are doing in the House of Representatives 
and the aid and assistance you have given 
me since becoming minority leader. Thanks 
again and very best wishes. 
JERRY FORD, 

Minority Leader, House of Representatives. 


WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 

Jack RICCIARDI, 

President, Italian-American Charitable So- 
ciety, Inc., Grand Ballroom, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Boston: 

Please extend my warmest congratulations 
to my very good friend and colleague, Silvio, 
upon the presentation of the gold medal 
award by the Italian American Charitable 
Society. His outstanding contributions and 
dedication to our country make him more 
than deserving of this fine tribute from such 
a worthwhile organization. My very best 
wishes to you all. 

EDWARD M, KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senator. 

Mr. Jack RICCIARDI, 

President, Italian-American Charitable So- 
ciety Dinner, Statler Hilton Hotel, Bos- 
ton: 

Your wonderful Society honors itself in 
its award to my good friend, the Honorable 
Silvio O. Conte, and I join in your tribute 
to this distinguished Congressman and ideal 
American. 

JOHN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senator. 
OCTOBER 11, 1967. 

Mr. JACK RICCIARDI, 

Italian-American Charitable Society, 

Boston, Mass.: 

My congratulations to my friend and col- 
league, Congressman Silvio Conte, on re- 
ceiving the gold medal award of the Italian 
American Charitable Society. 

The society could not have made a better 
choice. He is an outstanding public official. 
His whole public service has been dedicated 
to the good of his community, his state and 
his Nation. Italians can be proud of him and 
so can all Americans. 

EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 


SPEECH OF HONORABLE SILVIO O. CONTE IN 
ACCEPTANCE OF GOLD MEDAL AWARD OF THE 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN CHARITABLE SOCIETY, 
Boston, Mass., OCTOBER 11, 1967 
I would first like to express my deep appre- 

ciation for the wonderful honor that has 

been bestowed on me tonight. The magnifi- 
cent charitable accomplishments and con- 
tributions of the Italian-American Charitable 

Society are well known to everyone and it was 

truly a thrill for me to be chosen as the 

recipient of your annual Gold Medal award. 

In glancing over the list of previous holders 
of the Gold Medal, which include our own 
distinguished Governor John Volpe, I could 
not but feel proud as well as humble to be 
associated with such a group of outstanding 
men. And while it is always enjoyable to 
receive awards, tonight’s honor has special 
significance for me. 

I am, as we all are, an American citizen 
first and foremost. But I am also as proud of 
and indebted to my Italian heritage and 
background as any man in this room tonight. 
We are all products of our past and mine 
has been deeply influenced by the cultural 
and spiritual attributes which have been 
passed down through generations of our 
Italian ancestors. 

To be singled out for recognition therefore, 
by a group of people with similar back- 
grounds and similar experiences, constitutes 
for me a confirmation. It is a confirmation 
that I have been at least partially successful 
in attempting to live up to the high stand- 
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ards and goals that have been established 
for us by those who have come before. It is 
for this reason that I am especially proud 
to be here tonight. 

We who share the heritage of Christopher 
Columbus, whose birthday occasions this 
annual event honor not only a bold navigator 
of Italian ancestry, but a man who risked 
life and fortune to prove a conviction he 
held about the world—one that might and 
did benefit all mankind. 

As we look back upon his 38-day voyage 
into uncharted waters some 475 years ago, 
we cannot help but wish our times could 
generate a similar spirit of courage and faith 
in the face of adversity, and a similar perser- 
verance on behalf of just and worthwhile 
causes, 

Our country has achieved unexcelled pros- 
perity, and I think we can say unhesitatingly 
that our rise to power never rested on the 
subjugation of lesser nations or their exploi- 
tation for our material gain. Indeed, we have 
in the past quarter of a century freed from 
the tyrannical grip of dictators a large part 
of the world’s population, including our own 
beloved ancestral land. 

Like Columbus, our colonial forefathers 
set out on an uncertain course when they 
cut the ties that bound this land to England. 
But they were as confident as he that they 
were heading in the right direction when 
they established an independent, free nation 
based on the rule of law rather than of man, 

Men like Philip Mazzei, the scholar and 
agriculturist, were among those who first 
gave this country the vital strength it needed 
to survive as a democracy. It is well docu- 
mented that Mazzei, a close friend of Thomas 
Jefferson, inspired that leader to include the 
eloquent and stirring assertion that “All men 
are created equal” in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Yet, despite the development of the most 
successful form of government that has ever 
been created, despite the years of unparal- 
leled progress that followed a devastating 
Civil War, and despite the world leadership 
that came with victory in two world wars, 
our country is beset today with problems 
scarcely less ominous than those that faced 
Columbus and the first Italian settlers in 
the New World. 

What may be a case of too much prosperity 
has been inherited by a generation that 
seems at times not to understand the effort 
that went into creating it nor the manner 
in which to best utilize it. 

We have seen this reflected in the tragic 
outbreaks of senseless destruction and vio- 
lence which have exploded in our cities. We 
have seen it in the failure to adequately deal 
with the basic social needs of this country, 
such as poverty and lack of education. We 
have also seen it in the rapid rise in crime 
greatly out of proportion to the burgeoning 
population and, unfortunately, particularly 
rampant among our young people. 

These difficulties require strong and reso- 
lute leadership for solution; yet we need look 
no farther than our own forefathers for the 
inspiration needed to meet the challenges. 
One of the distinguished previous recipients 
of your society's medal, the Honorable 
Michael Musmanno, has written a scholarly 
account of the men and women of Italian 
heritage who have enriched this land with 
their skills. 

And I would like to note here that Judge 
Musmanno's book could not have come at a 
more opportune time, I am just plain sick 
and tired and as fed up as I could be over 
the completely false and unjustifiable asso- 
ciation of our people with the world of crime. 
Certainly, there are men of Italian back- 
ground who are criminals and live outside of 
society. But there are also men of Irish, 
German, French, English, Protestant, Jewish 
and every other background you can think 
of who do the same. 
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And for every Raymond Patriarca who de- 
tract from and endanger our society, there 
are thousands upon thousands upon thou- 
sands of honest, forthright and hardworking 
men and women of Italian descent making 
enormous contributions to this country and 
all that it stands for. 

This is the story that should be told and 
I gratefully acknowledge Judge Musmanno’s 
accomplishments in doing just that, in bring- 
ing the true and full story to the public’s 
awareness. 

As Judge Musmanno points out, many of 
the most enduring achievements of Italians 
on this continent were performed well before 
the great waves of immigration that reached 
a peak around the turn of this century. 

The record shows that as early as 1622 an 
Italian glassmaker was settling in Virginia 
while ancestors of William Paca, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
owned land in Maryland as far back as 1651. 
Enrico Tonti, whose artificial right hand of 
iron became a legend, blazed trails through- 
out the Midwest in the 1670’s and helped 
stake out the huge Louisiana Territory 
which later added 500,000 square miles of new 
land to the United States. He and his brother 
Alfonso established the first European 
settlements in Michigan, Illinois, and 
Arkansas. 

William Paca himself, in addition to sign- 
ing the Declaration of Independence and 
serving in the Continental Congress, became 
a judge and later Governor of the State of 
Maryland. 

In 1804 an Italian navigator named Salva- 
tore Catalano skillfully piloted the U.S. war- 
ship Intrepid which destroyed the batteries 
of a pirate stronghold in Tripoli after none 
of the European powers had been able to suc- 
cessfully challenge it. 

It was during the Civil War, however, that 
the sons of Italy undeniably made their mark 
in American history. Among the Garibaldi 
Guard and other Italian regiments that 
fought to preserve the Union, three officers 
won our nation’s highest military honor, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

In peacetime as well, men of Italian blood 
enriched their adopted land. In the most 
important building in the nation, the gifted 
Constantino Brumidi strove under six Presi- 
dents to glorify America in frescoes and por- 
traits. The man who is often called the 
Michaelangelo of our nation’s Capitol un- 
folded the history of America to future gen- 
erations in bold colors under the circular 
dome and throughout the Capitol building. 

Our pride in the achievements of Italians 
in America can call upon the names of thou- 
sands more of our people, but the first who 
set foot on this continent, Christopher Co- 
lumbus still evokes our strongest affection. 
We could very well use his guidance today 
to lead us through the many obstacles we 
face in world affairs. 

As we can learn from Columbus, the goals 
we seek today—the maintenance of world 
peace and the more widespread enjoyment 
of the prosperity we have created—cannot 
be attained by men of one background alone. 
When Columbus could not find in his native 
Genoa or among the other Italian states of 
his time a patron who would support his 
search for a new route to the East, he turned 
to the rulers of Spain for backing. 

Yet, at the same time, it is only natural 
for us to feel a particular affection for those 
who share our own special and magnificent 
birthright. 

I cannot help but think tonight of the 
indelible mark left in my own constituency 
in the Berkshires by such men as Guiseppe 
Faccioli. He was for many years the chief 
engineer of the Stanley Electric Company, 
better known to some of you today as the 
General Electric Company, and he designed 
and operated this country’s first commercial 
alternating system, 
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My hometown, Pittsfield has more recently 
enjoyed the outstanding legal services of 
such eminent jurists as Francis Quirco and 
Charles Alberti while our general hospital 
was led under the able administration of Dr. 
Reo Marcotte. 

I could go on and on naming these won- 
derful Italian friends in my Congressional 
District who have been so close to me 
throughout my political career and who have 
contributed so much to our community, 
often at the sacrifice of their own personal 
pleasures. 

And in talking about contributions to com- 
munity, I must again refer to our own Gov- 
ernor Volpe who has provided such inspira- 
tional leadership for the people of the Com- 
monwealth and who has accomplished so 
much for the benefit of this great State. 

You know, the feeling of brotherhood and 
the acceptance of an individual for what he 
does rather than what he is, is never stronger 
in our country than at this time of year. And 
strangely enough the means for accomplish- 
ing this is none other than the annual ritual 
of the World Series. 

It is true that local pride as well as the 
competitiveness which accompanies all sport- 
ing endeavors, prevents us from having the 
same feelings about both teams. Yet during 
this one exciting week each year, a sense of 
family love and adoration engulfs our home 
town players making the big hit, the big 
pitch and the run-saving catch. Who in Bos- 
ton, for example, would fail to brighten at 
the mention of a Carl Yastzremski, a Jim 
Lonberg, or a George Scott? And who in St. 
Louis would deny a Bob Gibson, a Lou Brock 
or a Roger Maris the keys to the city? 

All too often the glow generated by these 
heroes exploits, disappears by the season's 
first snow. It takes a special kind of effort 
and a special kind of leadership to inspire 
men of different backgrounds to work to- 
gether 365 days a year for a greater, a better 
and a more vibrant America. 

We are fortunate to have among our peo- 
ple, and sitting here throughout this room 
tonight, men of just this caliber. Hopefully 
through our efforts we may someday enjoy 
@ year round epidemic of world series fever 
and truly fulfill the destiny passed on to us 
by Christopher Columbus of Genoa. 


WAR ON POVERTY IS EVERYBODY'S 
JOB 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
war on poverty is not the job of any sin- 
gle agency, community, group, or indi- 
vidual. It is a job in which everybody 
must take a hand in order for it to be 
successful, 

The U.S. Government has begun its 
job when, through Congress, it has been 
given authority to establish the agency 
which will combat poverty. Congress has 
appropriated funds to carry out this war 
and our communities have joined in this 
fight to eliminate poverty from its areas. 

Realizing the importance of a united 
front, from other fields of battle, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars has adopted a 
resolution which encourages each mem- 
ber of that civic-minded body to unite 
in the war on poverty. 
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Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks 
on this topic, I would like to include the 
text of the resolution which the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars adopted at their 
68th national convention, held in New 
Orleans, August 20 through August 25, 
1967. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 237: ASSIST IN WAR ON 
POVERTY 

Whereas, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
through direct action and collective support, 
have always promoted increased opportuni- 
ties for all Americans, that every individual, 
regardless of race, color, creed or ethnic 
background, might share in this nation’s 
abundance; now, therefore 

Be it resolved, by the 68th National Con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, that each individual 
member and Post be encouraged to partici- 
pate to the fullest possible extent in local 
and national endeavors to eliminate poverty; 
and 

Be it further resolved, that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars advise the members of ways 
and means to help as a community service 
project those young men and women who 
have been trained at government expense to 
re-establish themselves in the areas where 
they have been sent for employment; to help 
these people find housing, learn the area so 
they can get to and from work, and other 
things that good Americans do for other 
good Americans. 


KILMER JOB CORPS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Patten] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
called the attention of my colleagues on 
several occasions to the outstanding 
progress against poverty being made at 
the Kilmer Job Corps Center in Edison, 
N.J. On October 9, an excellent article in 
the Elizabeth Daily Journal, entitled 
“Life at Kilmer (and before)” reaffirmed 
what I have been saying for a long time. 
This article focuses on the life of two 
young men, named Clarence Lammie and 
Ivy Butler, who have discovered that the 
Job Corps can open the doors to oppor- 
tunity for even our most thoroughly dis- 
advantaged young people. 

Mr. Speaker, the article points out that 
of Kilmer's 2,735 graduates, 2,347 are 
known to have been placed in jobs—an 
amazing record of success, and one that 
is growing all the time as the program 
gains experience and increased commu- 
nity respect. I find it incredible, Mr. 
Speaker, that there are those who would 
actually do away with this fine program, 
and deliberately deny to our Nation the 
abundant, permanent benefits it is suc- 
cessfully providing. 

In order that all those with open minds 
and open hearts may have the benefit of 
this latest testimony of Job Corps suc- 
cess, I insert the Daily Journal article at 
this point in the RECORD: 

LIFE at KILMER (AND BEFORE) 

Clarence Lammie, 18, black and an inmate 
of a piece of hell called the South Bronx, sat 
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nervously fingering a copy of a book which 
bore the title, “The Judeo-Christian Tradi- 
tion.” 

“In my neighborhood,” he said softly, It's 
easier to buy a bag of dope than a bottle of 
whisky. You could buy that too even if you 
were 16. The man would sell it; he didn't 
care. 

„ . . Ninety per cent of the kids I went 
to school with are on dope.” 

Clarence Lammie, a high school drop-out 
isn’t on dope. He is a member of the Camp 
Kilmer Job Corps attending the City College 
of New York nights. In February, he expects 
to be a full-time student. 

Lammie isn’t the prime model of a South 
Bronx youth. He avoided getting hooked on 
the “stuff” in an environment in which sweet 
dreams are about the only pleasant thing 
in life. 

He joined the Job Corps and says he al- 
ways had hoped to go to college. 

The fact that he is there is a minor miracle 
which Lammie managed to pull off with the 
help of the Job Corps. Through that organiza- 
tion, he is getting a chance, not the second 
try of a failure, but the first chance we don't 
hand out to most kids in the South Bronx. 

I asked him why he made the break. He 
spoke with an understandable wariness. His 
world is not mine. 

Finally, Lammie mumbled 
happened.” 

He said he didn’t want to talk about it. 

“In your family?” 

He nodded. I said it must have been pretty 
rough. 

“You wouldn’t want to see it either,” he 
said, his voice suddenly filling with volume. 

I dropped the subject. 

Lammie left school in the 11th grade. He 
got a part-time job in a store. Then he heard 
about the Job Corps. 

“I decided I had to figure which way I 
was going to go,” he said. “I signed up and 
my friends tried to talk me out of it. ‘You 
don’t want to go down there and get beat 
up,’ they said.” 

Lammie didn’t go the first time he enrolled 
in the corps. 

“I had something going, a girl.” 

Lammie received a high school equivalency 
diploma and was accepted in a special pro- 
gram at City College. The Federal Electric 
Corp., which operates the Kilmer center, is 
paying the tuition, a gesture beyond the 
terms of the company’s contract with the 
government. 

In February, Lammie will begin working in 
the high school equivalency program at 
Kilmer. He will work as well as go to college. 

Even with the help of the Job Corps, many 
youngsters like Lammie don’t make it. There 
is a 30 per cent drop-out rate, mostly in the 
first few weeks of the program, which can 
run from six months to a mandated maxi- 
mum of two years. 

The gate always is open. Anyone can walk 
out at anytime. 

Rules at the center are strict. Violations 
bring penalties ranging to dismissal. 

An official to whom I spoke mentioned 
he could only stay for a limited time. 

“& couple of boys brought back pot and 
were packing them up and sending them 
home,” he explained. 

Some youths, guilty of less serious infrac- 
tions, get a second chance if they are willing 
to go to “32,” a building that houses the 
intensive treatment unit. 

Charles Utley, supervisor of 32,“ ex- 
plained. “We put the kids in a ditch with a 
pick and shovel. They have to work their 
way up to better jobs. 

“Everyday, we have a discussion group. 
The fellows who have been in ‘32’ for a while 
work on the new ones. They attack them; 
break them down; make them admit their 
problems. 

Go back, to your old neighborhood,’ the 
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boys say. Then think what you have to look 
forward to. Go back and be a bum.’ 

“It’s a beautiful thing to watch. Kids be- 
gin to see what life is without purpose and 
direction. They know what they're going 
back to.“ 

The treatment works far more often than 
it fails. 

Ivy Butler, 17, a resident of Brooklyn's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant section, is finishing up 
his stay in “32.” Utley called Butler one of 
intensive care’s most difficult problems. 

“When he came to us, he really hated 
rules,” Utley said. “He would curse at anyone 
who told him to do anything. He'd been that 
way for a long time.” 

Butler's schooling ended in the ninth 
grade. He worked as a shortorder cook, then 
was unemployed. He hung around the house. 
Finally, his mother told him to join the Job 
Corps. Butier went without much intention 
of staying. 

His pals told him: “You got to be mad to 
go that far from home.” Within a short time, 
he was in 32.“ 

“They really worked on me,” Butler said. 
“I couldn’t see any sense to any rules. They 
finally got to me.” 

Exactly how is something a psychiatrist 
could explain. What is important is that 
Butler now is back in the auto mechanics 
school at the Job Corps. He will finish the 
program. 

I asked Butler if he tried to talk any of 
his friends into signing up. 

“They just keep telling me the things I 
used to say,” he explained. “It’s not much 
use. I tried to get my cousin to join. He said: 
‘There must be a hook up it someplace.'” 

Butler paused, then added: “If there is, I 
haven't found it yet.“ 

Camp Kilmer has graduated 2,735 youths. 
Of these, 2,347 have been placed in jobs. The 
program provides for no follow-up so there is 
no information of how many of the grad- 
uates hold their jobs, 

Private, volunteer groups now are begin- 
ning such a program. 

Critics always point to the deficiencies, and 
there are plenty of critics. Maybe they do 
know a better program—or maybe they 
should talk to Clarence Lammie! 


PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION 
FROM PAKISTAN 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GmRONS] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last week of September Washington 
played host to a distinguished group of 
visitors from Pakistan. These men, mem- 
bers of a Parliamentary Delegation spon- 
sored by the Department of State’s in- 
ternational visitor program, are now 
completing a 30-day tour of the United 
States. Their visit will take them coast to 
coast in an effort to give them a better 
understanding of our country and its 
people. During their stay in the Capital, 
I had the opportunity to meet all of the 
delegates and found them to be an out- 
standing group. Their leader, Pakistan’s 
Minister for Law and Parliamentary Af- 
fairs, Mr. S. M. Zafar, introduced me to 
his colleagues: Prince Miangul Aurang- 
zeb, Shah Azizur Rahman, Mian Sala- 
huddin, Sardar Khizer Hayat Khan, 
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Mohammad N. A. Lashkar, and Mr. Wa- 
hiduzzaman, who are members of Pakis- 
tan’s National Assembly, and Mr. Muza- 
far Husain, Secretary of the National 
Assembly. 

On the evening of September 26 I 
had an opportunity to meet and partici- 
pate in an informal discussion with the 
distinguished leaders of Pakistan in the 
home of Ambassador Harriman. I was 
deeply impressed with the high quality, 
dedication, and sincerity of these visitors. 
There is no doubt in my mind that these 
leaders are highly dedicated to the cause 
of freedom and economic progress. 

The visit of the Pakistani Parliamen- 
tarians is significant in that it is the 
first time such a high-ranking legislative 
group from Pakistan has visited the 
United States, and it marks yet another 
step in the continuous process of con- 
firming and expanding the already close 
relations between our countries. 

This relationship dates back to the 
founding of Pakistan on August 14, 1947, 
following the partition of British India. 
At that time Pakistan was faced with 
enormous difficulties—thousands of ref- 
ugees, a disorganized defense establish- 
ment, an insignificant industrial capac- 
ity, and an outmoded agricultural sys- 
tem. Since 1947, however, Pakistan has 
made tremendous progress. It has ab- 
sorbed the refugees and developed a 
modern defense force. Industrial growth 
has skyrocketed, and Pakistan hopes to 
become self-sufficient in food production 
by 1970. Much of this progress has been 
accomplished under the direction of its 
President, Field Marshal Mohammad 
Ayub Khan, who assumed the leadership 
of Pakistan in October 1958. 

Over the past 18 years the United 
States has made available a small 
amount of economic and food aid to 
Pakistan. That this aid has been wisely 
used can be seen in the fact that 
Pakistan’s economic record is one of the 
brightest in the developing world. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Ambas- 
sador to Pakistan is the Honorable Ben- 
jamin H. Oehlert, Jr. Mr. Oehlert is a 
former resident of the State of Florida 
and is doing an outstanding job repre- 
senting our country in Pakistan. 

In closing, I would like to wish our dis- 
tinguished guests from Pakistan an en- 
joyable and rewarding visit to the United 
States and a safe and happy return to 
Pakistan. 


GREEK GOVERNMENT PLEDGES 
ELECTIONS FOR RETURN OF CON- 
STITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsk1] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
suze we all read with great comfort the 
assurance issued by the Government of 
Greece that it has prepared a specific 
and inalterable timetable for the return 
of constitutional government to Greece. 
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I was very pleased to learn that Am- 
bassador Christian Palamas has issued a 
formal statement in which he has 
spelled out his Government’s firm com- 
mitment to a representative election 
which will help restore representative 
government to Greece. 

During my recent visit to Greece I was 
assured by the various military leaders 
who have had the responsibility of man- 
aging that country since the April 21 up- 
rising that positive steps would be taken 
to restore parliamentary government to 
Greece. 

I was assured even by the most bitter 
critics of the present regime that the 
Constitutional Revision Commission 
which has agreed to have its recom- 
mendations ready by December 15, 1967, 
is made up of members highly respected 
for their fairness and integrity. 

It should be a source of great comfort 
to those who want to see constitutional 
government returned to Greece that a 
firm timetable has been established by 
that government. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the an- 
nouncement by the Greek Ambassador 
should also dampen the constant attacks 
being made against those who are trying 
to restore order out of chaos in Greece. 

I said recently in a speech on the floor 
of the House, that the United States must 
do everything it can to assist the present 
government to restore constitutional rule 
and also firm-up its commitment to 
NATO. 

There are those in our Government 
who have withheld resuming the ship- 
ment of NATO arms to Greece and also 
have withheld urgently needed economic 
help for the Greek victims of the recent 
earthquakes. 

It is my hope that the Government of 
the United States will now restore normal 
relations with the Government of Greece 
and do everything in its power to help 
that Government fulfill the timetable it 
has posted for the return of representa- 
tive government in Greece. 

I should like to include with my re- 
marks today an article which appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post, de- 
scribing the timetable announced by the 
Greek Ambassador. 

I have no reason to doubt his integrity 
and the solemnity of his pledge that 
his government consider the timetable 
irrevocable. 

In the light of this firm assurance, it 
is my hope that the United States will 
delay no longer the giving to Greece of 
assistance she needs. 

I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Speaker, to include in my re- 
marks today a recent statement made by 
General Van Fleet, the American general 
who wrote such a spectacular record of 
achievement during the Korean war. 

General Van Fleet, after a recent visit 
to Greece, said that he is convinced that 
the Greek uprising by the military forces 
on April 21 saved that country from the 
Communists and avoided for America 
another Vietnam. 

I should like to include all of General 
ideas Fleet’s remarks in the Recorp, at this 
point. 

I should also like to point out that 
the Washington Post article about the 
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schedule for elections follows immedi- 
ately after General Van Fleet’s remarks: 


[From the Royal Greek Embassy Press and 
Information Service, Sept. 30, 1967] 


GENERAL VAN FLEET ENDORSES GREEK REGIME 


General Van Fleet, ranking U.S. adviser 
during the guerrilla war against the Com- 
munists in Greece, declared in an Athens 
press conference yesterday that the Greek 
military government saved the United States 
from having a new Vietnam, and he expressed 
his extreme satisfaction that the Greek 
Army moved in to save the country from 
the Communist threat. 

General Van Fleet's statement runs as 
follows: 

“The military government saved the 
United States from having a new Vietnam. 
I have been to Greece many times. This is 
my second home. Political turmoil made 
the Greek government prior to April 21st so 
weak, that it became a do nothing govern- 
ment. No decision could be made while cer- 
tain political elements were catering to the 
old Communist bloc for support. This is my 
observation as an American. Whether it is 
accurate or not it is for the Greeks to de- 
cide. 

“However, when it became apparent that 
the extreme left had a decisive influence and 
Greece might fall to a neutral position or 
withdraw from NATO, when demonstrations 
against the Americans and NATO were be- 
coming intensive, I was extremely delighted 
to hear that the military had moved in and 
saved the country. 

“The Greek people are a valiant, patriotic 
and proud people. They always fought on 
our side and are our most loyal allies. In the 
Greek struggle against internal communism 
in 1948-1950, Greece won without the loss 
of a single American life. The United States 
provided only material assistamce and en- 
couragement. And I was privileged and hon- 
ored to head the American military advi- 
sory group at that time. I have met most of 
the present cabinet members then, many of 
whom were junior officers during the 1948- 
1950 fight, battalion commanders, staff of- 
ficers and aides to General Papagos. They 
have been brought up in the tradition of 
duty, honor and country and I am delighted 
to know that such men are now at the prin- 
cipal posts in the government. Indeed they 
are well qualified and dedicated. 

“I am convinced that they are achieving 
their announced plans as rapidly as pos- 
sible and they will in due time restore parlia- 
mentary government. However, it takes time 
in order to prevent a return to former an- 
archy. It is inconceivable to me that we 
sent our precious American boys around the 
world to fight communism in Asia with 
great loss of life and money and here in 
Greece the United States remains quiet 
while a loyal military saves the country from 
communism without any assistance in men 
from America. I wish the United States 
would cheer this government for what they 
have done instead of remaining quiet and 
thus encouraging the enemy. 

“The suspension of military aid is of little 
effect materially but has tremendous effect 
morally. Greece has always been with us 
and always will be. There exists a close 
friendship among us and America now 
should come forward and praise this great 
military government for what it has done 
to save Greece, NATO and America.” 


GREEKS PLEDGE RETURN TO DEMOCRACY 

The Greek Embassy last night announced 
an “irrevocable” timetable for return to par- 
liamentary democracy in Greece, with a con- 
stitutional referendum to be held in August. 

Parliamentary elections would follow after 
the referendum, Greek Ambassador Chris- 
tian X. Palamas said in a statement, 

[A spokesman said Palamas’ statement was 
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issued in reply to U.S, critics who say the 
military. plans to remain in power indefi- 
nitely, ‘United Press International reported. 
He said he hoped it would help convince 
Washington to resume arms shipments to 
Greece, which were suspended after the 
Greek army seized power April 21.] 

The Ambassador said he was authorized 
to announce the following four-stage official 
timetable: 

On Dec. 15 the constitutional revision 
committee would submit the draft of the 
new constitution to the government. 

Preparation of the final draft, to be sub- 
mitted to the electorate by the government, 
should not exceed a period of six months. 

Technical preparation of the constitu- 
tional referendum would take approximately 
two months, after which the referendum 
would be held. 

Parliamentary elections would follow ac- 
cording to the appropriate provisions of the 
new constitution. 

“I am authorized to state categorically 
that the Greek government considers the 
above timetable as irreyocable,” Palamas 
said, 

Announcement in Athens earlier said a 
referendum would be held in 1968, but the 
spokesman said the month of August was 
now clearly the expected time. 

[Asked for comment, a State Department 
spokesman said the government was encour- 
aged. He noted that the United States has 
issued many in the past for a return to 
democratic government in Athens. 


TOO HEROIC TO DIE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the free world held its breath through the 
tense days of May and early June, when 
Israel, alone and without an ally stood 
resolutely against the vaunted might of 
the Arab nations poised on her borders, 
who were ready to annihilate the tiny 
enclave of democracy in the Middle East. 
Yes, without an ally; for Israel has no 
treaties, no alliances, no guarantees with 
any other nation to insure support in 
time of need. As events have since proven, 
Israel was well up to the task of meeting 
the Arab attack unassisted. The mag- 
nificent Israel defense forces defeated 
the combined armies of her Arab an- 
tagonists in a brief but telling war that 
ably demonstrated that this nation was 
not about to surrender her freedom be- 
cause of the threats of a few hate-filled 
tyrants. 

The distinguished novelist James A. 
Michener characterized Israel in an ar- 
ticle in the August 8, 1967, issue of Look 
magazine as “A Nation Too Young To 
Die.” In asking that this fine article be 
inserted in the Recorp, I would suggest 
also that Israel and her people have dem- 
onstrated themselves to be “too heroic 
to die” and determined to live and make 
the Holy Land flower once again: 

ISRAEL: A Nation Too Youna To Dix 
(By James A. Michener) 

I remember when I first became aware of 
the unnatural tension under which the citi- 
zens of Israel have been obliged to live since 
the establishment of their nation in 1948. I 
had come to the seaport city of Haifa to ge 
research on a book, and for well over a year, I 
stayed there, probing the various libraries at 
my disposal, 
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Almost every week, and often three or 
four times a week, my morning paper car- 
ried the news that one or another leading 
Arab politician, and not infrequently a head 
of state of one of the neighboring Arab 
countries, had announced his intention of 
leading an army that would “push the Jews 
of Israel into the sea,” or that would “wipe 
them off the face of the earth,” or perhaps, 
“strangle them forever.” I suppose that the 
threats occurring during the time I worked 
in Israel totaled well over a hundred. 

They came from more than a half-dozen 
different countries, some as far away as 
Algeria and Morocco, whose preoccupation 
with Israel I could not understand. They did 
not come, so far as I remember, from Leb- 
anon or Jordan, which have common bound- 
aries with Israel. 

Especially appalling to me were the five 
different times when some Arab head of 
state announced that he was going to blow 
up the city in which I sat working. I took 
even those threats without panic, for I have 
seen a good deal of war and bombing and do 
not frighten easily, but I must admit that 
when the Arab leaders narrowed down their 
target to the hotel in which I was sitting, 
and when on two occasions they gave a 
specific timetable for dispatching their 
rockets, I felt shivers run up my spine. 

I lived for more than a year under these 
constant threats. I neutralized them by say- 
ing, I'm free to leave Israel when I like. I 
have no personal attachments and no re- 
sponsibility.” But what must have been the 
accumulated anxiety for the head of a grow- 
ing family in Haifa who heard these threats 
each week, not for one year but for nineteen? 
What must have been his feelings if he 
knew that he could not leave the threatened 
country, that he had a responsibility both to 
his family and to his nation? 

Israel’s apprehension was not a paper one. 
In addition to the threats, there were con- 
stant incursions into Israel, constant shoot- 
ings across the borders, constant intrusions 
by groups as large as squadrons or small com- 
panies, If I went to do some research on the 
old synagogue at Korazim, I was somewhat 
taken aback to find that one day later, a 
pitched battle had been fought there and two 
Israeli civilians had been killed. If I went 
on a picnic to the Sea of Galilee, I was a bit 
shaken when two days later, there was a 
bombardment of Israeli boats. If I visited the 
kibbutz at Dan and waded upstream to the 
cool spring that forms one of the headwaters 
of the River Jordan, I was frightened to learn 
that, shortly before, a man had been lost 
doing that. And when I moved to Jerusalem, 
to work in the libraries there, I was sorrow- 
ful when children told me I must not walk 
down this alley by the Persian synagogue; 
gunfire had been coming in from the roof- 
tops only 50 feet away. 

And wherever I went, whether to Haifa, or 
to Korazim, or the Galilee, or Beersheba, 
there was the constant dinning in my ears 
of the threat, reiterated week after week, 
“We are going to destroy you. We are going 
to push you into the sea.” The history of 
Israel is the history of ordinary people living 
ordinary lives under the incessant repetition 
of that threat, backed up by just enough 
Arab military activity to prove that the 
threat might be put into action at any 
moment. 

To understand the problem of Israel, the 
outsider must imagine himself living in 
Washington, D.C., and reading each morning 
that neighbors in Baltimore and Alexandria 
have again threatened to blow Washington 
off the face of the earth and to push ail 
Washingtonians into the Potomac. The 
threat, mind you, does not come from across 
the Atlantic or Pacific. It comes from a few 
miles away. And to prove the reality of the 
threat, actual military adventures occur 
from time to time, taking the lives of ran- 
dom Washingtonians. 
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What chance would you say there was for 


the citizens of Washington to go on indef- 
initely ignoring such behavior? This article 
is an account of why the citizens of Israel 
had to react to such a situation. 

I must point out at the beginning that 
I hold no special brief for either the Israelis 
or Jews in general. I have lived too long 
among them to retain any starry-eyed 
visions. They are ordinary people marred by 
ordinary weaknesses and bolstered by the 
courage that ordinary men of all nations and 
races can at times draw upon. I worked 
among Muslims for ten years before I ever 
set foot in Israel, and on at least 50 percent 
of the characteristics by which men and 
societies are judged, I like Muslims at least 
as well as I like the Jews. 

Furthermore, I am a professional writer 
who has worked in many contrasting so- 
cieties, and I have found none inherently 
superior to all others. There have been many 
single aspects of Japan, or Polynesia, or 
Spain, or India, or Afghanistan that I have 
preferred, and to me, Israel is merely one 
more country. It happens to have certain 
characteristics that elicit enormous respect, 
but so did each of the Muslim countries in 
which I worked. 

What we are concerned with here is a 
problem of worldwide significance: How can 
nations that must live side by side do so 
with a decent regard one for the other? In 
trying to reach a solution to this problem, 
Israel has as many responsibilities as its 
neighbors, However, this particular inquiry 
relates primarily to certain adjustments the 
Arabs must make before any kind of stability 
can be achieved in a region where stability 
is much to be desired. 

Exactly how vicious were the verbal 
threats? It will be instructive, I think, to 
follow the behavior of one Arab country 
over a short period of time so that the non- 
Middle Easterner can catch something of the 
quality of the attacks that were constantly 
being made. For this purpose, I have chosen 
Syria, which has a common frontier with 
Israel and an internal political problem that 
makes verbal attacks on Israel an attractive 
form of demagoguery. 

For some years, Syria’s politics have been 
unusually volatile. During my stay in the 
area, there were several revolutions, three 
complete changes of government and con- 
tinued violence. At one time, observers had 
hoped that Syria’s political union with Egypt 
might produce a substantial and stable bloc 
of Arab power that would carry with it a 
sense of responsibility. But that union did 
not last long, and with its dissolution, Syria 
plunged into contortions that carried it first 
in one direction, then another. Consequently, 
Syrian politicians found that the one thing 
that united them was a common call for 
violence against Israel. This is how they 
spoke: 

March 13, 1966, the official newspaper, Al 
Baath: “It has become evident that our prob- 
lem will only be solved by an armed struggle 
to expel the rapacious enemy, and put an 
end to the Zionist presence.” 

April 17, 1966, the chief of state of the 
country, Nuredden Al-Attassi, in a speech 
at a military parade: “A total popular war 
of liberation is the only way to liberate Pal- 
estine and foil the plan of imperialism and 
reaction. ... We shall work for the mobiliza- 
tion of all efforts for the needs of the total 
popular war of liberation.” 

May 12, 1966, the Syrian commander in 
chief: As for the statements of the so-called 
ministers and officials in Israel that they 
will punish states which support the com- 
mando forces . . we tell them that we shall 
wage a liberation war against them as the 
Party has decided, and fear and alarm will 
fill every house in Israel.” 

May 19, 1966, Radio Damascus: “When our 
revolution declared that the way to liberate 
Palestine is through a popular war, it knew 
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beforehand that the meaning of this decla- 
ration is an open and decisive confrontation 
with Israel.” 

May 22, 1966, Chief of State Al-Attassi: 
“We raise the slogan of the people’s libera- 
tion war. We want total war with no limits, 
a war that will destroy the Zionist base.” 

May 24, 1966, Syrian Defense Minister Ha- 
fez Assad: “We say: We shall never call for, 
nor accept peace. . We have resolved to 
drench this land with our blood, to oust you, 
aggressors, and throw you into the sea for 
good.” 

July 16, 1966, Premier Yousef Zouayen: 
“The popular liberation war which the Pales- 
tinian masses, backed by the Arab masses in 
the whole Arab homeland, have determined 
to wage, will foil the methods of Israel and 
those behind it, We say to Israel: ‘Our reply 
will be harsh and it will pay dearly.’” 

It must be remembered that the above 
quotations come from a period of relative 
stability along the Syrian-Israeli frontier. In 
the succeeding nine months, from Septem- 
ber, 1966, through May, 1967, or just before 
the outbreak of armed hostilities, both the 
tempo and the inflammability increased. In 
those weeks when Syria was not threatening 
to destroy Israel, the heads of other Arab na- 
tions were. During my stay in Israel, I be- 
lieve all the Arab states, excepting Jordan 
and Lebanon, made specific announcements 
that they were preparing a war that would 
drive Israel into the sea, 

This constant incendiary barrage came to 
a climax in May of 1967, when war against 
Israel had pretty well been agreed upon, and 
perhaps that accounts for the exaggerated 

ty of these statements: 

25 May 1967, Cairo radio, in a broadcast to 
all Arab countries: “The Arab people is firmly 
resolved to wipe Israel off the map.” 

26 May 1967, President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of Egypt: “Our basic aim will be to destroy 
Israel.” 

26 May 1967, the leader of the Palestine 
Liberation tion, Ahmed Shukairy: 
“D-day is approaching. The Arbas have 
waited 19 years for this and will not flinch 
from the war of liberation.” 

29 May 1967, the same Mr. Shukairy: “The 
struggle has begun at the Gulf of Aqaba 
and will end at the Bay of Acre.” 

30 May 1967, Cairo radio: “Faced by the 
blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba, Israel has 
two choices, both of which are drenched with 
Israel’s blood: Either it will be strangled by 
the Arab military and economic siege or it 
will be killed by the bullets of the Arab 
armies surrounding it from the South, from 
the North and from the Bast.“ 

i June 1967, the commander of the Egyp- 
tian Air Force on Egyptian television: “The 
Egyptian forces spread from Rafah to Sharm 
el Sheik are ready for the order to begin the 
struggle to which we have looked forward for 
so long.“ 

Now, I suppose that a logical man ought 
to reason: “If the leaders of the Arab states 
confine their threats to verbalisms, no mat- 
ter how virulent, the citizens of Israel should 
adjust to the situation, for obviously the 
Arabs are using words in a way that need 
not be taken seriously.” Speaking for myself 
after my initial weeks of shock, I began to 
dismiss the blasts against Israel as bombast. 

I tried to quiet my inner fears and become 
adjusted to this incessant barrage of verbal 
treats, but my ability to live with them did 
not means that I was immune to them. Not 
at all, For whether I liked it or not, I was 
living under an act of aggression. That it was 
psychological rather than physical made it 
the more insidious, I began to find that, al- 
though in public I dismised the threats as 
evidences of temporary insanity on the part 
of those who made them, when I was alone, 


Egypt and Iraq and the others keep on mak- 
ing such threats, they must in the end do 
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something about them, And if Israelis con- 
tinue to hear these threats week after week, 
they must in the end accept them as real, 
and they, too, will have to act upon them.” 

In this way, not only were the airwaves 
polluted, not only was all intercourse between 
nations contaminated and all chance of 
peaceful coexistence frustrated, but the psy- 
chological processes of both those who made 
the threats and those who received them 
were slowly and painfully corroded until both 
Arab and Jew knew that war was inevitable. 
On one visit to Jordan, which was one of the 
least psychotic areas, I-talked with 16 young 
Arabs, and all said they longed for the day 
when they could march with the Arab armies 
into Israel and wipe it off the face of the 
earth. In Egypt, I found attitudes the same. 
And what was most regrettable, in Israel, 
where I knew thousands of persons who 
would speak frankly, a dull kind of resigna- 
tion possessed them: “I suppose that one of 
these days we shall have to defend ourselves 
again.” 

It is because of the danger that thrives on 
verbal threats that English common law 
evolved the concept of assault and battery. 
Not many laymen appreciate that in law, 
the threat to do bodily damage is roughly the 
same as physically doing it. But society has 
learned that the continued psychological 
damage to the threatened victim is often 
graver than an actual punch in the nose 
might have been. The threat involves uncer- 
tainty and accumulating fear, whereas the 
physical release of an actual blow is over 
and done with in an instant. Thus, in strict 
legality, if I hold a gun and threaten, “I am 
going to shoot you,” that is an assault. If I 
actually do the shooting, it is a battery. The 
important thing, however, is that the law 
holds the two things roughly equal, and a 
private citizen may be as quickly thrown in 
jail for one as for the other. 

When assault is resorted to by nations, it 
is a violation of the United Nations Charter, 
Article 2, Principle number 4. Yet for 19 
years, Israel lived under constant assaults. 

In spite of my knowledge that a verbal 
assault is sometimes more destructive than a 
physical battery, in spite of my recognition 
of Arab behavior as aggression, and in spite 
of my experience -with history that proves 
one aggression breeds another, I still clung to 
my hope that as long as the Syrians and the 
Egyptians confined themselves to wordy 
abuse, Israel could learn to live with it as 
one of the peculiarities of Arab politics. I 
even began to understand why nations as 
far away as Morocco, Algeria and Pakistan 
wanted to participate in the verbal cam- 
paign, for in this way, they kept their fran- 
chise as Muslim states; I was pleased to see 
that more mature Muslim sovereignties like 
Turkey, Iran and even Arab Tunisia wanted 
no part of this folly. Again and again, I told 
my Israeli friends and others who asked me, 
“As long as the Arabs confine themselves to 
verbal threats alone, no great damage will be 
done.” 

Unfortunately, the surrounding countries 
did not confine themselves to verbalisms. 
They also engaged in open acts of invasion, 
sabotage, terrorism and military action. I 
myself witnessed the aftermaths of three 
such actions. 

One day in 1963, I visited the ancient 
black-basalt synagogue at Korazim because 
I wanted to see how Jews had worshiped in 
the time of Christ. It is believed that Jesus 
once lectured there, and I found ruins not 
often visited by tourists. It was a remote 
area, peaceful, indifferent, as old almost as 
the hills, But on the next day, Syrian armed 
units invaded this rural scene and killed 
two civilians. Hotheads in Syria boasted that 
this was part of a planned of harass- 
ment that would continue until all Jews were 
driven into the sea. 

in 1963, I visited the Kibbutz Ein 
Gev for one of its famous fish dinners and 
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a lazy afternoon of watching boats drifting 
across the Sea of Galilee. I also climbed up 
into the hills in back of Ein Gev to see the 
incredible kibbutz perched on the last half 
inch of Israeli soil. As I sat in the dining 
room, whose windows were shielded by a 
massive concrete bunker, a young Israeli 
girl explained, “We have to have the wall to 
keep out the Syrian bullets, for they shoot 
at us whenever we sit down to eat.” Two 
days after my visit, a Syrian gun emplace- 
ment in the hills lobbed shells into the lake, 
sank a fishing boat and injured five fisher- 
men. Once more, Syria publicly announced 
that this was part of a continuing campaign. 

My most moving experience came when I 
visited the beautiful Catholic monastery 
marking the supposed site of Christ's Sermon 
on the Mount. It rests on the hills west of 
Capernaum, where Jesus sometimes argued 
with scholars, and while I was staying there, 
I learned that shortly before, in Israeli fields 
to the east, a Syrian patrol had planted land 
mines and one had exploded, killing Israeli 
farmers. 

I could go on through the years 1964, 1965, 
1966 and 1967, citing incident after incident 
in which acts of actual warfare were per- 
petrated in this region. From the high hills 
that Syria occupied to the east, gun posi- 
tions pumped in random shots at workers on 
the Israeli farms. From protected emplace- 
ments along the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
Syrian guns fired point-blank at Israeli 
fishermen. And night after night, marauding 
parties crept over the border to mine, to 
murder and destroy. 

Now, no man in his right mind would claim 
that Israel in the meantime was sitting idly 
by in childish innocence, or that it accepted 
these invasions of its sovereignty without 
striking back. In self-respect, there had to 
be retaliations, and there were. These war- 
like Arab acts, backing up verbal threats, 
would have been suicidal for the Israeli 
Government to ignore. Arab leaders now 
began massing enormous armies with much 
first-rate equipment, and these gave every 
evidence of being able to crush Israel. What 
was most provocative of all, the leaders of 
this might openly announced that they 
planned to launch a full-scale war. If ever a 
nation was forewarned by word and act and 
specific promise of annihilation, it was Israel. 

What were the odds against Israel? A 
quick glance at the million in the 
surrounding Arab countries, 97 million in all, 
as against 2.6 million Israelis—might lead 
one to believe that the Arab states would 
have little trouble in overwhe Israel, 
except that twice before, in 1948 and 1956, 
they had tried to do so and failed. Arab 
leaders grew adept in explaining away the 
somber fact that twice a handful of Jews 
had resisted efforts to throw them into the 
sea. In 1948,” explained the leaders, “we 
were betrayed by Great Britain, and in 1956, 
it was the French and English armies that 
defeated us through their invasion of the 
Suez.” By June, 1967, a persuasive legend had 
grown up, largely masking the truth that the 
Arab states had ever tested arms with the 
Israelis, and completely ignoring that in 
each war, the Israelis had been victorious. 
In a magic flood of words, history was 
repealed. 

The Arab leaders created an enticing world 
of fantasy; one demagogue lived on the pro- 
nouncements of the other, and in time, all 
came to believe that facts were other than 
they had been, When the Arab armies were 
able to import huge supplies of modern 
weapons from their East European sup- 
porters, they really believed that their peas- 
ant levies, with little stake in their society to 
fight for, would stand up against Israelis who 
had good homes, better universities and a 
deep moral commitment to their nation. 

I have had two opportunities to witness 
the impact of this fantasy world upon ra- 
tional Arabs. In one of my books, I described 
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in some detail the manner in which, in 1948, 
Jewish youths captured the north Israel city 
of Safad against overwhelming numbers of 
Arab soldiers. At no point in my description 
did I deride the Arabs or cast aspersions 
upon them, Some dozen correspondents in 
the different Arab nations commented upon 
this favorably when they wrote to me com- 
plaining about the passage. What they ob- 
jected to were the facts I presented. Some 
claimed that the Jews must haye numbered 
20 or 30 times their known strength. Others 
argued that Arab units that we know to have 
been in the city were not really there. Sev- 
eral explained that the loss was due to 
British perfidy in turning over to the Jews 
the best military sites, whereas the truth 
was just the opposite. And all expressed the 
opinion that I had been tricked by a legend 
that had not really happened. I had the 
strange feeling that my correspondents 
trusted that one morning, they would waken 
to find that Safad had never really been lost 
at all, that it was still in Arab hands and 
that maps and stories to the contrary had 
been mere propaganda. 

Of course, in the preceding paragraph, I 
am generalizing from a dozen letters, none 
of whose authors did I see personally, and it 
may be that I am reading into their letters a 
greater evidence of fantasy than the writers 
showed. About my second experience, I can- 
not make such an error, for it I witnessed in 
person. 

In the summer of 1964, I was vacationing 
in the lovely city of Alexandria, made fa- 
mous by the writers of antiquity and by 
Charles Kingsley and Lawrence Durrell, and 
one day at sunset, as I was strolling along 
that unequaled boulevard that runs beside 
the Mediterranean, I came to a park where in 
the evenings, a concert of folk music was 
offered. Now, I am very partial to this form 
of entertainment, for one learns much from 
uncontaminated folk songs. So I bought a 
ticket for the performance. 

At the concert, I found a large number of 
Egyptian families with their children. It was 
a splendid night, filled with stars and cool- 
ness, and we sat back to watch a first-class 
performance of folk song and dance. The 
choruses were strong, the dancers agile, and 
the evening compared with others I had 
enjoyed in Kyoto, Djakarta, Manila and 
Mexico City. 

A rather larger cast performed, and this 
made me wonder where the money to pay 
them came from, for the audience was not 
unusually big, and the prices we had paid 
were only nominal. I shrugged my shoulders 
and concluded that this was somoene else’s 
problem, but when the regular performance 
had ended, with a false note that I could 
detect, the bugles started blowing, excite- 
ment gripped the children in the audience, 
and the curtains parted to show a scene in 
the year A.D, 2000. In a park much like the 
one in which we were sitting, a group of 
children played about the statue of an 
Egyptian soldier while an old man watched. 
One of the children asked who the statue 
was, and by means of a dance, the old fellow 
explained. Years dropped from his shoul- 
ders. His cane became a gun. His ragged 
clothes fell away to reveal a military uni- 
form, and as more bugles blew, ghosts of his 
former companions in arms appeared onstage, 
and in wonderfully choreographed panto- 
mime, the Egyptian Army demonstrated how 
it had won the great war of 1956. 

The scene was at Suez, where a handful 
of heroic Egyptians held off and finally de- 
feated not an Israeli army but invaders 
storming ashore from French and English 
battleships. For each Egyptian soldier, scores 
of Frenchmen and Englishmen rushed on- 
stage, only to be overwhelmed by sheer cour- 
age. In the end, the invaders had to retreat, 
whereupon the Egyptian defenders fell into 
a tableau of victory as fine as any I had ever 
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seen. The great powers had been driven off, 
and Egyptian honor was once more secure. 

I looked about me at the audience, and it 
was apparent that the adults, many of whom 
must have participated in the events thus 
portrayed, had begun to accept this version 
as history. Their eyes glowed, and a real 
patriotism suffused their faces. As we left 
the park. I saw one young boy of nine or ten 
lunging out with an imaginary bayonet to 
hold off imaginary Frenchmen and English- 
men. When I made inquiries about the per- 
formance, I found that it was paid for by the 
government and was repeated throughout 
the year. 

The whole thing was fantasy, of course, 
and certainly no worse than similar versions 
of English history offered in London or 
French history in Paris. I am sure that paral- 
lel perversions could be found in American 
folklore, and I doubt that much harm is 
done to children by this patriotic nonsense. 
But in the case of Egypt and the other Arab 
lands, there was an additional danger be- 
cause adults, too, were accepting such fables: 
college professors, university students, news- 
paper editors, businessmen believed that 
Egypt had won a great victory in 1956. I could 
find no evidence that anyone in public life 
was willing to admit that in Egypt's mili- 
tary adventure against a handful of Jews, the 
latter had easily won. 

All nations engage in fantasy, but few in- 
dulge themselves with so virulent a dream 
as the twofold Arab dream that Israel does 
not exist and that the Jews who presently 
oceupy the land of Israel can easily be 
pushed into the Mediterranean . . whenever 
the Arabs finally decide to do so. 

Sometime in the spring of 1967, the Arab 
leaders decided that the time was ripe. Under 
incessant pressure from Ahmed Shukairy, 
leader of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, who stood to win himself the satrapy of 
Palestine if he could goad Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Jordan and Saudi Arabia into de- 
claring war on Israel, and with the full con- 
nivance of Gamal Abdel Nasser, who stood to 
win himself an emperorship if the war was 
successful, the Arab nations reached an un- 
derstanding. These men who had lived so 
long on fantasy now conceived the supreme 
fantasy that they could quickly destroy the 
nation that had twice defeated them and 
had in the interim grown stronger socially, 
psychologically and morally, even though its 
airplanes and tanks had not kept pace in 
numbers with those of the Arabs. 

On May 16, 1967, President Nasser initi- 
ated the two final moves. On that day, he 
elbowed the United Nations Emergency Force 
out of its peacekeeping positions along the 
Egyptian-Israeli border in the Sinai Penin- 
sula and forced it ignominiously to retire 
from the area, thus depriving Israel of the 
one slim assurance it had that a surprise 
attack would not be launched from the des- 
ert. The fire engine that was supposed to 
protect the community scuttled out of town 
at the first smell of smoke. In its place, Presi- 
dent Nasser moved up his own divisions, and 
the stage was set for war. 

On May 22, 1967, he made his second crucial 
move. With the retreat of the United Nations 
troops, he found himself in sole control of 
Sharm el Sheik, the fortress commanding 
the strait leading into the Gulf of Aqaba. 
It was a simple matter for him to announce 
that henceforth, the Gulf would be closed 
to Israeli ships and even to ships of other 
nations carrying strategic materials bound 
for Israel, None would be permitted to enter 
and none to leave. This was a hostile act 
and had to be construed as a declaration of 
war. That President Nasser was aware of 
the gravity of his act, he took no pains to 
hide: “Sharm el Sheik and the blockade 
mean real confrontation with Israel. 
such a step means that we should be ready to 
enter full-scale war with Israel. It is not an 
isolated operation.” 
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The Gulf has been recognized as an inter- 
national waterway because four sovereign 
nations line its coasts: on the east, Saudi 
Arabia; on the west, Egypt; on the north, 
Israel; and on the northeast, Jordan. But 
it is more important economically to Israel 
than to any of the other three, since Elath 
is a major port for handling oil and other 
heavy cargoes. If the Gulf of Aqaba were 
to be closed to all shipping, whether to 
Jordan or Israel, the blockade would damage 
Jordan, but it would prostrate Israel. How- 
ever, ships intended for Jordan were allowed 
to pass_and during the exercise of the block- 
ade, several did proceed unmolested to 
Jordan. This underlined the fact that the 
blockade was meant to be an act of war, and 
lest any misunderstand the intention, Presi- 
dent Nasser proclaimed on May 26: 

“The Arab people want to fight. 

“We have been waiting for the suitable 
day when we shall be completely ready, since 
if we enter a battle with Israel we should be 
confident of victory and should take strong 
measures. We do not speak idly. 

“We have lately felt that our strength is 
sufficient, and that if we enter the battle with 
Israel we shall, with God's help, be victorious. 
Therefore, we have now decided that I take 
real steps. 

“The battle will be a full-scale one, and 
our basic aim will be to destroy Israel.” 

Obviously, the major maritime nations of 
the world, having anticipated that such a 
blockade might one day be attempted, in 
which case their ships would be powerless to 
enter the narrow strait, had long been on 
record regarding two points: (1) the Gulf of 
Aqaba was an international waterway, and 
(2) as such, it must be kept open for all na- 
tions to use equally without let or hindrance. 

By flouting international law and block- 
ading the Gulf of Aqaba to Israeli shipping, 
President Nasser had effectively and some- 
what cleverly cut Israel’s lifeline to the south. 
If the blockade were allowed to continue un- 
challenged, Israel would experience what its 
Arab neighbors had been threatening for so 
long—its tion. This was war, but 
still only an indirect version, in the economic 
field. One could reasonably hope that from 
it, President Nasser might back away, but 
such hopes were dashed on May 28, when he 
announced over the radio: “We intend to 
open a general assault against Israel. This 
will be total war. Our basic aim is the de- 
struction of Israel.” 

As the Arabs prepared for what they as- 
sured themselves was to be the final conquest. 
of Israel, their morale was at high pitch. 
And because of what they had been told so 
continuously over the previous eight years 
regarding their over the British and 
French in 1956, they believed in all honesty 
that this time they were going to crush 
Israel, and fairly easily. 

President Nasser encouraged this belief by 
his belligerent speeches. From Syria, Chief 
of State Al-Attassi thundered that his army 
was impatient to begin marching. 

The foot soldiers, the aviators, the tank 
commanders and even the generals prepared 
te launch what they were convinced would 
be an easy, victorious sortie. In the fantasy 
world in which they had lived for so long, 
and to which they had contributed, words 
took the place of accomplishment, wishes 
took the place of military discipline, and 
inflated dreams of reyenge superseded facts. 

If the Arabs with their verbal assaults had 
made life difficult for Israel, they had per- 
petrated a worse crime against themselves; 
for they had come to believe their own in- 
flated nonsense. _ 

At the hour of attack, the Voice of the 
Arabs radio station in Cairo issued this 
stirring call to its soldiers. It is the usual 
heartening battle cry that all nations use at 
a time of crisis and in general purpose is not 
much different from what Englishmen or 
Russians or Americans would shout to their 
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soldiers; but in the cry for avenging 1948, 
one hears a unique and ominous overtone: 

“Destroy, ruin, liberate. Woe to Israel, your 
hour has arrived. The Arab nation is on its 
way to render its account. O Israel, this is 
your end. 

“Every Arab must take revenge for 1948, 
must cross the Armistice lines from all direc- 
tions and head for Tel Aviv. We shall drive 
out of existence the shame of Zionism. 
Rescue the looted Palestine. Hit everywhere 
till the end. 

“There is no room for Israel in Palestine. 
This is your responsibility, O Arab soldiers! 
Tsrael, taste death!” 

It required less than 72 hours in June to 
deflate this bombast. 

What can be done to awaken the Arab 
masses to the reality shat Israel stands where 
it does and will presumably remain there for 
some centuries? In the aftermath of 1948, 
the rest of the world permitted and perhaps 
encouraged the Arabs to follow a policy of 
blandly refusing to admit that Israel existed. 
The armistice commissions, which should 
have worked out regional policies, were not 
permitted to operate effectively. Decisions 
upon which peace depended could not be 
made because the Arabs refused to acknowl- 
edge that history had produced an old-new 
nation that would prove most viable—that 
was too young to die. The normal intercourse 
between nations, such as is conducted be- 
tween Russia and Germany, which were cer- 
tainly as bitter enemies as Egypt and Israel, 
was forbidden, and the region fumbled its 
way to the war of 1956. 

When Israel won handily, the refusal to 
admit realities persisted, and the same er- 
rors were allowed to continue. International 
commissions did not function, and normal 
intercourse between nations did not mature, 
even though the Arab portion of the region 
and the Iraeli form a marvelous, interlocking 
whole—a unit whose various segments could 
well profit from economic, medical, educa- 
tional, developmental and planning coopera- 
tion. The blindness and the arrogant folly 
that produced this stalemate also produced 
the speeches cited in this article. And they 
in turn produced the hysteria that led to 
a third war in less than 20 years. 

If the world, in 1948, had insisted that the 
nations of this area sit down in honest con- 
sultation, 1956 might have been avoided. If 
the world, following the disaster of 1956, had 
insisted that the Arab nations at least 
awaken to the existence of Israel, the tremen- 
dous folly of 1967 could have been avoided. 
Now, the world has a third chance, and if 
some right decisions are made in the months 
ahead, the even greater tragedy of 1977 may 
be avoided. What is necessary is a reasonable 
revision of boundary lines; a sensible settle- 
ment of the Palestinian refugee problem; 
a cessation of verbal assault and physical 
battery; and a union of talents and interests, 
of resources and abilities, so that the region 
can move forward to a creative society in 
which all members live infinitely better than 
anyone there now does. 

‘Am I hopeful that the world will now 
sensibly tackle its problems when it refused 
to do so in the aftermath of 1948 and 1956? 
I am not, President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
pulled out of the hat one of the cleverest 
tricks of his career when, in the first hours 
of defeat, he invented the enticing theory 
that once again it was not Israelis who were 
crushing his armed might from every direc- 
tion but English and American aviators. His 
explanation captivated the imagination of 
all Arabs, and within a few days was adopted 
as official dogma. In 1970, when I revisit the 
lovely waterfront of Alexandria, I expect to 
see a tableau explaining how, in a moment 
of travail in the spring of 1967, the Egyp- 
tians and their Arab allies stood bravely 
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against the combined might of Great Britain 
and the United States and repulsed it. That 
Israel was involved will not be mentioned. 

At the moment when Egyptian armies were 
suffering their worst defeats, Egypt’s unde- 
Teated radio was broadcasting the following 
careful analysis of the situation: 

“The United States is the enemy. Its fight- 
ers and bombers gathered in large groups to 
provide for Israel an air umbrella that pre- 
vents the Arabs from bombing Israel's towns 
and villages, while it is moving fast all along 
the occupied frontiers of the Arabs. The 
United States, therefore, is the aggressor. 

“The United States saw Israel about to col- 
lapse under the blow of death. The Chicago 
gangs moved; the state of gangsterism and 
bloodshed moved; it moved in order to pro- 
tect its aggressive base in the Middle East. 
How vile and treacherous the United States 
has been in its collusion with the Zionists! 
It refrained from coming out openly to fight 
us. It refrained from facing the Arabs with an 
open and daring hostility. No, Arabs. The 
United States is too vile and too base to have 
the ethics of cavalier. The United States 
threw, from all its airports and aircraft 
carriers in the Mediterranean, huge and con- 
tinuous massings of its fighters and bombers 
in order to provide that air umbrella that 
protected Israel from the revenge of the 
Arabs, from the massings of the Arabs, and 
from the victory of the Arabs. 

“The battle is continuing, United States. 
. It is going on until you become, as Britain 
became after the 1956 collusion, third-rate 
state. Here we shall bury the American in- 
ternational gangsterism. Here, Arabs, dig 
graves everywhere; dig them for every US. 
existence; dig them, Arabs. Dig all the home- 
land a grave for U.S. existence. Dig it, Arabs. 
Dig it, Arabs. Dig it, Arabs. 

“The curse of all the Arabs from the ocean 
to the gulf and from every corner of the globe, 
is on you, America, and on your lackey, Is- 
rael; together with the curse of all free peo- 
ples, the curse of free men everywhere.” 

On the night when the defeat of the Arab 
armies was known to the world as one of the 
most crushing in history, I discussed matters 
on an all-night radio show with Dr. M. T. 
Mehdi, secretary-general of the Action Com- 
mittee on American-Arab Relations, and he 
made these points: “Nothing has changed. 
Israel is worse than Nazi Germany, and the 
Arabs will have to drive her from the-region. 
The war will continue precisely as it has been 
going for the past 19 years. And what the 
Americans and the English took away from 
the Arabs by their intervention, the Arabs 
will recover at the conference table. Peace 
talks, of course, will have to be conducted 
through third parties at the United Nations, 
because no Arab leader will ever agree to sit 
down and talk with an outlaw nation like Is- 
rael. You'll see. The United Nations will force 
Israel back to her 1948 boundaries, after 
which all Arab nations will unite in a war to 
exterminate her, because this is going to be 
just like the Crusades. For two hundred 
years, the Arabs will continue their fight and 
in the end they'll do exactly what they've 
said. Push Israel into the sea.” 

Nasser will probably gain more from the 
Arab world in defeat than he would have 
gained in victory. The war made him a tragic 
hero around whom the emotional Arabs can 
rally. Soon, his new crop of generals will be 

the old speeches of 1948, 1956 and 
1967. His people will believe them, for fantasy 
is impossible to eradicate if one’s whole so- 
ciety is structured on the perpetuation of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Yet we must dispel that fantasy. To do so 
is the job to which we are all committed 
unless we are content to watch this pathetic 
farce of Arab self-delusion repeated in 1977, 
1988 and 1999. 


October 17, 1967 


MINIMUM STANDARDS OF VESTING, 
FUNDING, TRANSPORTABILITY, 
AND REINSURANCE FOR PENSION 
AND EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. McCartuy] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, many 
occurrences including automation, busi- 
ness closings, personal illness, and per- 
sonal financial problems deprive many 
of our privately employed citizens of a 
pension, into which they put not only 
their money but also their confidence in 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time has 
omnes for the Congress to aid these peo- 
ple. 

I am, therefore, today introducing a 
comprehensive bill to establish minimum 
standards of vesting, funding, trans- 
portability, and reinsurance for pension 
and employee benefit plans as well as an 
agency which could effectively see to 
their execution. 

My bill includes the following points: 

First. Minimum vesting standards to 
assure broad eligibility in these plans. 

Second. Minimum funding standards 
to assure a solvent basis to these plans, 
and to assure the worker that he will 
reap the promised benefits. 

Third. Pension plan reinsurance so 
that the worker will be guaranteed 
against termination of the plan and the 
accompanying loss of benefits because of 
cessation of the employer’s business. 

Fourth. A central portability fund, op- 
erating on a voluntary basis, which 
would greatly facilitate the transfer of 
benefits from one employer to another. 

Fifth. Minimum ethical standards of 
conduct and restrictions on conflict of 
interest to be followed in the administra- 
tion of such employee benefit plans. 

Sixth. A U.S. Pension and Employee 
Benefit Plan Commission to administer 
and enforce the provisions of this bill. 

Seventh. The consolidation in the 
Commission of most existing Federal 
regulatory standards relating to pension 
and welfare plans. Under this stipulation, 
a qualification certificate from the Pen- 
sion Commission will be sufficient to sat- 
isfy most, if not all, Federal regulatory 
statutes governing employee benefit 
plans. 

This bill was introduced in the other 
body by the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and I urge 
strong and prompt action on this vital 
matter which affects so many of our citi- 
zens in private employ. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Marhras of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for to- 
morrow, on account of official business. 

Mr. Burton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of officia] business. 

Mr. Gupe (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Ford), for today, on account of 
illness. 


October 17, 1967 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Escu), for 10 minutes, today; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lamp (at the request of Mr. ESCH), 
for 20 minutes, today; and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr, HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Escu), for 5 minutes, tomorrow, October 
18; and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Matsunaca) to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 

Mr. Pepper, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McCartxy, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. BoLaxp to revise and extend his 
remarks in the House today and to in- 
clude extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. REINECKE and to include charts 
and tables during general debate on H.R. 
159. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Esch) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 

Mr. MCCLURE. 

Mr. TAFT. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Marsunaca) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. GILBERT in two instances. 

Mr. Nrx. 

Mr. TEeNZER in two instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Mercedes 
De Toffoli; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Omer 
Penner; 

H.R. 1674. An act for the relief of Frank 
I. Mellin, Jr.; 

H.R. 2477. An act for the relief of John J. 
McGrath; 

H.R. 6189. An act for the relief of Fred W. 
Kolb, Jr.; 

H.R. 6663. An act for the relief of Jesse W. 
Stutts, Jr.; 

H.R. 6666. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marilyn Shorette; 
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H.R. 7324. An act for the relief of Dr. Al- 
fredo F. Mendez, M_D.; 

H.R. 8254. An act for the relief of Jan 
Drobot; and 

H.J. Res. 516. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of March 25, 1953, to 
increase the number of electric typewriters 
which may be furnished to Members by the 
Clerk of the House. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2121. An act to extend the provisions of 
the act of October 23, 1962, relating to relief 
for occupants of certain unpatented mining 
claims. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Mercedes 


De Toffoli; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Omer 
Penner; 

H.R. 1674. An act for the relief of Frank 
I. Mellin, Jr.; 

H.R. 2477. An act for the relief of John J. 
McGrath; 

H.R. 6189. An act for the relief of Fred 
W. Kolb, Jr.; 

H.R. 6663. An act for the relief of Jesse W. 
Stutts, Jr.; 


H.R. 6666. An Act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marilyn Shorette; 

H.R. 7324. An act for the relief of Dr. Al- 
fredo F. Mendez; 

H.R. 8254. An act for the relief of Jan Dro- 
bot; and 

H.J. Res. 516. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of March 25, 1953, to in- 
crease the number of electric typewriters 
which may be furnished to Members by the 
Clerk of the House. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 49 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1164. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the report on borrow- 
ing authority for the period ending June 30, 
1967, pursuant to the provisions of section 
304(b) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1165. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal, ant to the 
provisions of 63 Stat. 377; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 
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1166. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third preference and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R. 13510. A bill to increase the basic pay 
for members of the uniformed services, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 787). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules, House Res- 
olution 947. Resolution for consideration of 
H.R. 10442, a bill to facilitate exchanges of 
land under the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 
465), for use for public schools, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 788). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 948. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 11627, a bill to 
amend the act of June 16, 1948, to authorize 
the State of Maryland, by and through its 
State roads commission or the successors of 
said commission, to construct, maintain, and 
operate certain additional bridges and tun- 
nels in the State of Maryland (Rept. No. 789) . 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 949. Resolution for consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 888, joint 
resolution making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1968, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 790). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 241. Resolution 
amending the rules of the House in order to 
transfer jurisdiction over military and na- 
tional cemeteries from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 791). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 13521. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 13522. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to impose certain 
safeguards on editorializing by radio and 
television broadcasting station licensees; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL (by request) : 

H.R. 13523. A bill to provide for the ad- 
justment of the legislative jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the United States over lands within 
the Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge 
in Illinois; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 13524. A bill to extend to volunteer 
fire companies and volunteer ambulance and 
rescue companies the rates of postage on 
second class and third class bulk mailings ap- 
Plicable to certain nonprofit organizations; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.R. 13525. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to exempt. students 
employed by institutions of higher education 
from the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions of that act; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 13526. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to returns 
and deposits of the excise taxes on gasoline 
and lubricating oil; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 13527. A bill to designate the Tues- 
day next after the first Monday in November 
in every even numbered year as Election Day 
and to make it a legal public holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 13528. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain ex- 
penses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R, 13529. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 13530. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of aliens who are 
brothers or sisters of U.S. citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 13531. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT (for himself, Mr. CLANCY, 
and Mr, Zion) : 

H.R. 13532. A bill to amend section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 
construction ald for certain vessels to be 
operated on the inland rivers and canals; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request): 

H.R. 13533. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to provide forms 
and amounts of remuneration to doctors, 
dentists, and nurses commensurate with 
competitive pay practices, when he finds such 
action is necessary to provide medical care 
and treatment of veterans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 13534. A bill to exempt receipts, tickets, 
and other acknowledgments of any State 
or the District of Columbia in connection 
with any sweepstakes operated by such State 
or the District of Columbia from the pro- 
visions of section 1953 of title 18, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 13535. A bill to amend section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, to provide 
for construction aid for certain vessels oper- 
ating on the inland rivers and waterways; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 13536. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

r By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13537. A bill to amend title 46, section 
1159, to provide for construction aid for 
certain vessels operating on the inland rivers 
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and waterways; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. GETTYS: 

H.R. 13538. A bill to amend the act of 
July 18, 1958, to provide for the expansion of 
Cowpens National Battleground Site; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 13539. A bill to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the control of drunken- 
ness and the prevention and treatment of 
alcoholism in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 13540. A bill to amend section 408 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, to 
provide for the regulation of savings and 
loan holding companies and subsidiary com- 
panies; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 13541. A bill to prohibit unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 13542. A bill to amend section 8336(c) 
of title 5, United States Code, to include the 
position of customs inspector in the cate- 
gory of hazardous occupations; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 13543. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 13544. A bill to provide additional 
protection for the rights of participants in 
employee pension and profit-sharing retire- 
ment plans, to establish minimum standards 
for pension and profit-sharing retirement 
plan vesting and funding, to establish a pen- 
sion plan reinsurance program, to provide for 
portability of pension credits, to provide for 
regulation of the administration of pension 
and other employee benefit plans, to estab- 
lish a U.S. Pension and Employee Benefit 
Plan Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 13545. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday, to be known as Colum- 
bus Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.J. Res. 892. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing nuclear 
program of the United States; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr, SCHNEEBELI: 

H.J, Res. 893. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.J. Res. 894. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the third day 
of June of each year as Dr. Charles Richard 
Drew Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 535. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the elimination of the Castro Com- 
munist regime of Cuba; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H. Res. 946. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics to 
conduct an investigation and study of un- 
identified flying objects; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 13546. A bill for the relief of Riccardo 
Bazzoli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13547. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Bernardi; to the Committtee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13548. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Lo Monaco; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 13549. A bill for the relief of Panagiotis 
George Coutsioucos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 13550. A bill for the relief of Rocco 

Pocetti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 13551. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
A. Passidomo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, HANLEY: 

H.R. 13552. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Grispino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 13553. A bill for the relief of Gino 

Pepoli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 13554. A bill for the relief of Lourdes 
P. Manalota; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, McDADE: 

H.R. 13555. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Joseph Campbell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 13556. A bill for the relief of Battista 
Sorrentino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R, 13557. A bill for the relief of Federica 

Viloria; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 13558. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 

Stoubos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, our spirits are rest- 
less until they find the rest of Thy pres- 
ence; our hearts are empty, our lives 
barren, our plans futile, until Thou dost 
possess our very souls. 

We would open to Thee the secret 
places of our own lives. 

At this high altar in the temple of pub- 
lic service, maintain, we beseech Thee, in 
those who here represent the people, the 
fidelity of those to whom much has been 
given and from whom much will be re- 
quired. 

We pray for Thy guidance in this sol- 
emn day of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity, that as a nation we may use the 
vast power committed to our fallible 
hands in such manner as may cause all 
the peoples of the earth to rise up and 
call us blessed. 

We pray in the spirit of our Lord and 
Master, Redeemer of the world. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
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the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, October 16, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution of the Senate, each with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 889. An act to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, in 
the State of California; and 

S.J. Res. 112. Joint resolution extending 
the time for filing report of Commission on 
Urban Problems. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1499. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
300th anniversary of the explorations of 
Father Jacques Marquette in what is now 
the United States of America; 

H. R. 5910. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Pawnee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 10105. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the State of 
Mississippi; 

H.R. 10160. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the American 
Legion; 

H.R. 13048. An act to make certain tech- 
nical amendments to the Library Services 
and Construction Act; and 

H.R. 13212. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of San Diego. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 

S. 2121. An act to extend the provisions of 
the act of October 23, 1962, relating to relief 
for occupants of certain unpatented mining 
claims; 

H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Mercedes 
De Toffoli; 
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H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Omer 
Penner; 

H.R. 1674. An act for the relief of Frank 
I. Mellin, Jr.; 

H.R. 2477. An act for the relief of John 
J. McGrath; 

H.R. 6189. An act for the relief of Fred 
W. Kolb, Jr.; 

H.R. 6663, An act for the relief of Jesse 
W. Stutts, Jr.; 

H.R. 6666. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marilyn Shorette; 

H.R. 7324. An act for the relief of Dr. Al- 
fredo F. Mendez; 

H.R. 8254. An act for the relief of Jan 
Drobot; and 

H.J. Res. 516. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of March 25, 1953, to 
increase the number of electric typewriters 
which may be furnished to Members by the 
Clerk of the House. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 1499. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 300th 
anniversary of the explorations of Father 
Jacques Marquette in what is now the United 
States of America; 

H.R. 10105. An act to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the founding of the 
State of Mississippi; 

H.R. 10160. An act to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
American Legion; and 

H.R. 13212. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of San Diego; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H.R. 5910. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Pawnee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 13048. An act to make certain tech- 
nical amendments to the Library Services 
and Construction Act; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 625. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE 66TH ANNIVERSARY OF AR- 
RIVAL OF THOMASITE TEACHERS 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The resolution (S. Res. 160) to ex- 
tend greetings to the Congress of the 
Philippines on the 66th anniversary of 
the arrival of the Thomasite teachers in 
the Philippines was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States extend its greetings and felicitations 
to the Congress of the Philippines on the 
sixty-sixth anniversary of the arrival of the 
Thomasite teachers in the Philippines. 

Src. 2. A copy of this resolution shall be 
transmitted to the Speaker of the Philippines 
House of Representatives. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate reconsider 
its action on Senate Resolution 160, 
agreed to earlier today, and that Senate 
Resolution 160 be considered and modi- 
fied, on line 1, page 2, so as to change 
the word “Congress” to “Senate.” 

Mr. President, this change is necessary 
because the resolution is a Senate reso- 
lution, applying to the Senate only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to; and the preamble was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on borrowing authority, for the period ended 
June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE 

DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the recovery from tortiously li- 
able third persons of the cost of medical 
and hospital care and treatment, funeral 
expenses, and salary payments furnished or 
paid by the District of Columbia to officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force and of the District of Columbia Fire 
Department (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
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action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. CARL- 
son members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, with an 
amendment: 

S. 878. A bill to amend section 201(c) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit further Fed- 
eral use and donation of exchange sale prop- 
erty (Rept. No. 642). 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO STUDY AND 
EVALUATE THE EFFECTS OF LAWS 
PERTAINING TO PROPOSED RE- 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. RIBICOFF, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
178) ; which, under the rule, was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 59, Nine- 
tieth Congress, agreed to February 17, 1967 
(authorizing a study of the effects of laws 
pertaining to proposed reorganizations in the 
executive branch of the Government), is 
hereby amended on page 2, line 21, by strik- 
ing out “$110,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$115,000”. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

George J. Feldman, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Luxembourg; 

Roger W. Tubby, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the European Office of the United Na- 
tions, with the rank of Ambassador; 

Harrison M. Symmes, of North Carolina, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan; 

Hugh H. Smythe, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Malta; and 

L. Dean Brown, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Senegal, and to serve concur- 
rently and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Gambia. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably sundry nominations in the 
U.S. Coast Guard. Since these names 
have previously appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, in order to save the 
expense of printing them on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be ordered to lie on the Sec- 
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retary’s desk for the information of any 
Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on 
the desk, are as follows: 

William W. Peterman, and sundry other 
officers, to be permanent commissioned offi- 
cers of the Coast Guard. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2542. A bill for the relief of Dr. Takashi 

Sawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2543. A bill for the relief of Ernesto 

Beltran; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2544. A bill to establish within the De- 
partment of Justice the office of Deputy At- 
torney General for law enforcement; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2545. A bill to assure small business 
concerns of the opportunity of obtaining 
insurance against property losses resulting 
from crimes and civil disorders; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bills, which apptars 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 2646. A bill for the relief of Tino Catta- 
biani, Caterina Cattabiani (nee Papurello), 
and Pier Maria Cattabiani; and 

S. 2547. A bill for the relief of Juan An- 
tonio Lopez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO STUDY AND 
EVALUATE THE EFFECTS OF 
LAWS PERTAINING TO PROPOSED 
REORGANIZATION IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH 


Mr. RIBICOFF, from the Committee 
on Government Operation, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 178) to pro- 
vide additional funds to study and evalu- 
ate the effects of laws pertaining to pro- 
posed reorganizations in the executive 
branch of the Government, which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. RIBICOFF, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“) 


A DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, at this 
time I introduce a bill to establish within 
the Department of Justice the Office of 
Deputy Attorney General for law en- 
forcement. 

Last March, in his third major mes- 
sage to Congress on the subject of crime 
since he took office, President Johnson 
said that “public order is the first busi- 
ness of government.” Since then, in Au- 
gust, we have again been informed by 
the FBI of the new records in crime in- 
crease set during the preceding year. The 
risk of becoming a victim of serious 
crime increased 10 percent in 1966 over 
1965, with almost two victims per 100 
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inhabitants. During 1966, six serious 
crimes were committed every minute. 
Someone in this country was the victim 
of a murder, forcible rape, or aggravated 
assault every 2 minutes. Someone was 
robbed every 3½ minutes, someone was 
burglarized every 23 seconds, and some- 
one’s car was stolen every 57 seconds. 
The preliminary FBI figures for the first 
6 months of this year show a 17-percent 
increase over the same 6-month period 
in 1966. Crimes of violence are up 18 
percent with a startling 20-percent in- 
crease in the number of murders, 

Crime has increased during the 7-year 
period 1960-66 at a rate almost seven 
times greater than the rate of population 
growth. And, unless substantial changes 
are made, all indications are that crime 
will continue to increase at least at this 
rate. Crime is associated, first of all, with 
the young, and our country’s population 
is getting younger all the time. The Na- 
tional Crime Commission reported that 
15-year-olds have the highest arrest rate 
in the United States, with 16-year-olds 
close behind. The report stated: 

The problem in the years ahead is dra- 
matically foretold by the fact that 23 per 
cent of the population is 10 or under. 


The current trends toward urbaniza- 
tion and toward increased mobility are 
also associated with high crime rates. 
The number of crimes per capita tends 
to be highest in the large population 
centers and in those areas with the fast- 
est growing populations. This is a coun- 
try on the move, and for the most part 
it is moving to the big cities and their 
suburbs, 

Public order is, indeed, the first busi- 
ness of government. The crime situation 
facing this country today requires more 
than rhetoric. The fact that major 
changes must be made in our approaches 
to crime prevention and control has 
been both graphically indicated by the 
crime statistics during the past few 
years, and carefully documented by the 
National Crime Commission and the nine 
supporting task force reports. In the 
words of the Commission report: 

If this report has not conveyed the message 
that sweeping and costly changes in criminal 
administration must be made throughout the 
country in order to effect a significant reduc- 
tion in crime, then it has not expressed what 
the Commission strongly believes. 


To date, Federal assistance in the area 
of crime control has been minimal, Our 
lack of involvement in this field is, of 
course, not entirely accidental. Law en- 
forcement and criminal justice are pri- 
marily the responsibility of State and 
local governments and should and must 
remain so. However, the fact is that State 
and local governments are, with very few 
exceptions, so heavily burdened with 
other expenses that, far from being in a 
position to develop computer technology 
and send their policemen to college, they 
have not been able to pay the salaries 
necessary to keep their police forces up 
to recommended staff quotas, The Crime 
Commission reported the need for 50,000 
more men to fill positions authorized for 
1967 alone. 

The Crime Commission also reported 
that the median annual salary for a big 
city patrolman is $5,300, which is of 
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course far too low to attract and main- 
tain good and adequate personnel. The 
local communities and the States then 
have no alternative; they must come for- 
ward with new plans, new programs, and 
difficult as it may be, more money. Also, 
it has been generally accepted, and I 
would certainly agree, that additional 
Federal programs to aid State and local 
governments in law enforcement and the 
administration of criminal justice is in 
order. 

The National Crime Commission out- 
lined an extensive eight-point program 
broken down as follows: 

First. Increased State and local plan- 


Second. Education and training of 
criminal justice personnel. 

Third. Surveys and advisory services 
concerning organization and operation of 
criminal justice agencies. 

Fourth. Development of coordinated 
national information systems. 

Fifth. Development of a limited num- 
ber of demonstration programs in agen- 
cies of justice. 

Sixth. Scientific and technological re- 
search and development. 

The implementation of this recom- 
mended program can only be accom- 
plished through increased local, State, 
and Federal cooperation. Hopefully, such 
increased cooperation can be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. President, whatever the final out- 
come with regard to crime legislation 
being acted on this year, it would seem 
clear that our involvement in the crime 
field is just beginning. The Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act of 1965 was of 
course a pioneer venture into a new and 
extremely important area of Federal leg- 
islation. The 90th Congress will not solve 
the problem of crime, nor will it exhaust 
the potential areas of fruitful and legiti- 
mate Federal assistance with regard to 
crime. 

In essence, then, the crime crisis fac- 
ing this Nation today is of immense pro- 
portions, and it is imperative that some- 
thing be done about it immediately and 
by all levels of government. It is in view 
of these facts that I am introducing this 
bill to establish within the Department 
of Justice the office of Deputy Attorney 
General for Law Enforcement. 

The House version of this year’s anti- 
crime bill, H.R. 5037, would establish the 
position of an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral to assist the Attorney General in 
administering title I, planning grants, 
and title II, grants for law enforcement 
and criminal justice purposes. I believe 
that this is appropriate and in no way 
a duplication of the purpose of my bill. 

The major functions of the Deputy At- 
torney General for Law Enforcement, 
which I am calling for, would be the 
overall supervision, direction, and coor- 
dination of the various bureaus, depart- 
ments, and offices within the Department 
of Justice relating to law enforcement. 
This deputy would also be the chief liai- 
son officer of the Department with re- 
gard to matters relating to law enforce- 
ment with both the Congress and other 
governmental departments and agencies. 
This liaison function would be of major 
importance. A study made recently by 
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a number of my colleagues in the House 
revealed the existence of more than 20 
law enforcement or investigative agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, ranging, 
as they put it, “from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service.” Let me quote briefly from their 
report which was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by Congressman Jo- 
SEPH McDapE on March 21, and is en- 
titled “Are We Organized To Fight 
Crime?” 

There appears to be little system, little 
method, little order in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s approach to crime, It is a crazy-quilt 
of departments, bureaus and agencies with 
competing responsibilities, duplicating staff- 
ing, poor communications, and self-defeat- 
ing jealous les 

To combat crime we do not need a new 
Department, but we badly need a reorganiza- 
tion of the existing structure—to pull to- 
gether in an orderly way the existing Federal 
agencies concerned—and to provide a logical 
framework for giving attention to aspects 
which today are largely ignored. 


I would agree, certainly, that we do 
not need a new department. The logical 
place for such a program is the Justice 
Department, and the program is clearly 
of such scope and magnitude as to re- 
quire the supervision of a full-time Dep- 
uty Attorney General. 

In closing, I want to underscore the 
fact that for too long our tendency in 
this area of crime has been to drift along, 
relying either on the utopian reforms 
promised by social legislation, or on an 
unbased optimistic belief that tomorrow 
will be better. 

There were 3% million serious crimes 
reported to the police in 1966, and the 
National Crime Commission estimates 
that the actual amount of crime in this 
country is at least twice that reflected 
by police statistics. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations 
has estimated that 137 cities in this 
country experienced riots and civil dis- 
orders in recent years. In the past 3 
years, 70 cities were subjected to major 
incidents. 

Crime and civil disorder in this coun- 
try demand immediate, major, and ef- 
fective action on the part of the Federal 
Government. I urge that this bill which 
I am introducing be passed as an impor- 
tant and necessary step in that direction. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2544) to establish within 
the Department of Justice the Office of 
Deputy Attorney General for Law En- 
forcement, introduced by Mr. Tower, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SMALL BUSINESS CRIME AND 
CIVIL DISORDER INSURANCE 
PROTECTION ACT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, first I 
wish to state my support for a measure 
introduced by Senator SMATHERS, S. 
1484, a bill designed to protect small 
businesses against criminal activity. S. 
1484 furnishes Government-assisted in- 
surance in areas where criminal activity 
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has made it difficult, and in most cases 
impossible, to obtain insurance from pri- 
vate companies. 

I am introducing a bill which I believe 
to be complementary to S. 1484, by pro- 
viding special Government-assisted in- 
surance which would cover all small 
businesses suffering losses due to civil dis- 
orders and place them in the same cate- 
gory with those directly identified with 
criminal activity. 

At the present time, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is using, by Presi- 
dential decree, money from the SBA dis- 
aster fund for small business rebuilding 
loans in the Detroit area—and, I believe, 
rightfully so. But, since a question might 
be raised as to the type of disaster for 
which the SBA fund was established, 
this proposal will spell out “civil dis- 
orders” as being eligible disasters by 
congressional intent. 

As of June 30, 1967, the disaster fund 
contained a balance of $218 million, 
which is believed more than sufficient 
to meet the needs prescribed by Presi- 
dent Johnson. In addition it is be- 
lieved $250 million more can be made 
available within a short time through 
the sale of additional participations. 

It will undoubtedly be necessary for 
the Congress to appropriate even more 
money for the SBA fund, due to the re- 
cent Hurricane Beulah. 

The bill I am proposing would stipu- 
late that among the insurance corpora- 
tion employees provided in S. 1484 there 
be a force of investigators which could 
be assigned to study the pattern of in- 
surance claims made under the insur- 
ing sections of S. 1484. 

These investigators, operating in the 
same manner as private insurance com- 
pany investigators, could advise the 
Board of the Small Business Crime Pro- 
tection Insurance Corporation as to 
the possibility of concentration by crimi- 
nals against small businesses protected 
against crime activity by Federal Gov- 
ernment insurance. 

Also, the bill I am introducing would 
expand the language in S. 1484 to cover 
civil disorders rather than the some- 
what limited language of “criminal ac- 
tivity” now in the bill. It is quite possi- 
ble that losses could occur to small 
businesses, due indirectly to criminal 
activity. : 

For example, in the Cambridge, Md., 
civil disorder, the basic criminal activity 
was an act of arson against a school. Due 
to the fact, however, that firemen could 
not get into the area because of possible 
acts of violence against them, adjacent 
small businesses were destroyed by the 
spreading fire. 

I am sure many similar losses devel- 
oped in Detroit where it appeared the 
fire department was hampered greatly in 
its work, thus reducing the efficiency of 
the department to contain the fires to 
original sources of actual criminal 
activity. 

Testimony on S. 1484, recently heard 
by the Small Business Subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee indicated the Small Business 
Administration prefers delaying action 
on this problem in order to obtain addi- 
tional information on the subject. 
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I hesitate to believe the people who 
have been hurt financially and physically 
by the crimes and disorders which have 
prompted these efforts to provide assist- 
ance would look with favor on an ex- 
tended delay of action. 

There is precedence for such Federal 
insurance assistance in cases of unusual 
and extreme hardship which provides all 
the legislative experience necessary to 
get a program underway at once. Addi- 
tional information, as in other assistance 
programs in the past, can be used from 
time to time to broaden and improve the 
existing program. 

Mr. President, the people who are in 
danger of being victimized by the ever- 
spreading and increasing crime and dis- 
order activities should have at least some 
form of protection thrown up around 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2545) to assure small busi- 
ness concerns of the opportunity of ob- 
taining insurance against property losses 
resulting from crimes and civil disorders, 
introduced by Mr. Tower, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, October 17, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2121) to ex- 
tend the provisions of the act of October 
23, 1962, relating to relief for occupants 
of certain unpatented mining claims. 


SENATOR BROOKE ADDRESSES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., ADULT EDU- 
CATION FORUM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on October 
11, the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Brooke] delivered an address 
at the Springfield, Mass., Adult Educa- 
tion Forum. This address attracted a 
great deal of comment and attention, 
and apparently is worthy of further cir- 
culation. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHILLIPS LECTURE ADDRESS 
(By Senator Epwarp W. Brooke) 

I have been looking forward for the past 
several months to the honor of delivering 
the Phillips lecture which inaugurates the 
Springfield Public Forum season. 

When Dr. Robinson extended the kind in- 
vitation, pride said accept quickly, humility 
said accept hesitatingly, commonsense said 
decline with regrets. I accepted quickly. 

To Dr. Robinson, I convey my profound 
thanks for the honor you do me by extending 
this invitation to address the members and 
guests of the Springfield Adult Education 
Council. 

To Mrs, Morner, the Council’s able Execu- 
tive Secretary, I express my appreciation for 
the arrangements so meticulously made and 
for being so understanding of the problems 
that confront a harried Senator's schedule. 

To Dr. Deady, I want also to say how com- 
plimented I am that your Phillips Lecture 
Committee has seen fit to include me among 
all the distinguished individuals who have 
preceded me on this rostrum. 
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And to all the officers, members, and friends 
of the Springfield Adult Education Council, 
I express my pleasure that I have this oppor- 
tunity of sharing some thoughts and ideas 
with you this evening. The Council enjoys 
an enviable and well-deserved reputation for 
the consistently high caliber of its forums. 
I feel sure that the late Alexander Phillips 
would take pride and satisfaction in know- 
ing how zealously his generous testa- 
mentary instructions have been followed in 
the Phillips Lecture Series. The fidelity with 
which you have executed the trust that Mr. 
Phillips placed in your hands is indeed to be 
commended and saluted. 

I want also to congratulate the Council 
fo: the high purpose of its objectives, for the 
outstanding service it has given the com- 
munity by providing these accessible forums 
for free discussion and debate, and for the 
Council’s consistent dedication to the high- 
est standards of excellence. 

I want you all to know that I really mean 
it when I say that I am honored to be here 
tonight. 

America’s often cited solidarity in wartime 
is, to some extent, a fiction. The principle 
that politics must stop at the water's edge 
has been honored as often in the breach as 
in the practice. Popular dissent has been 
a frequent part of every crisis we have faced. 
We need only look at the division of opin- 
ions over the issue of war with Great Britain 
in the Revolutionary period, or at the un- 
popularity of the War of 1812 and the Mexi- 
can war. The Civil War literally and tragi- 
cally divided this nation, and led to the 
bloodiest fighting the world had ever seen. 
The Spanish-American war had its dissent- 
ers, who became even more vocal in the im- 
perialistic era which followed. Anti-war pa- 
rades were held in New York City in 1917, 
and American youths refused to be drafted 
even then. Some dissent from national pol- 
icy appeared even in World War II, though 
the attack on Pearl Harbor clearly and dra- 
matically defined our position. In the 1950’s, 
despite a clear cut case of invasion, disagree- 
ment over our involvment in Korea was wide- 
spread. Freedom to dissent from national 
policy has always been a part of our national 
heritage. 

Today we have committed 500,000 of our 
young men to a conflict in Southeast Asia. 
Our planes fly daily bombing runs over enemy 
territory. Our Marines are digging into em- 
battled positions on the DMZ. Our soldiers 
are tracking down elusive guerrillas in the 
Central Highlands. We are at war in Viet- 
nam! 

But this war is different from other wars. 
For one thing, it is an undeclared war. It be- 
gan as an attempt to help the government of 
the southern half of a temporarily divided 
nation to protect itself from an indigenous 
guerrilla force, supplemented and supplied by 
the government in the North. 

We had no idea, when we first became in- 
volved in Vietnam, of the extent which our 
commitment would reach. 

Over a two-year period, we have increased 
our commitment in South Vietnam from 
29,100 men in March of 1965 to 500,000 at the 
present time. We have suffered over 100,000 
casualities and nearly 17,000 American lives 
have been lost. The war is presently costing 
over $2.5 billion per month. 

The cost to the nation is really much 
greater. For because of the war, the needs of 
our cities have been left untended, Con- 
servation projects and educational programs 
have been postponed. The resources to ef- 
fectively wage our war on poverty have been 
decreased. All these and more are the casual- 
ties of the Vietnam war. 

More than at any other time in our nation’s 
history, debate rages over our objectives and 
our means of achieving those objectives. 

But dissent should not be condemned. It 
should be welcomed. The dialogue in which 
this nation has been embroiled during the 
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last two years has in the main been informa- 
tive and useful. Many aspects of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam need to be re- 
examined. Many shortcomings need to be 
brought to light and to be corrected. And out 
of it all, there is always the possibility that 
discussion will lead to discovery—that a solu- 
tion will be found. 

There are three basic alternatives which 
have been suggested as a means to end the 
war. 

The first of these is massive escalation. 
There are those who see this as a military 
war. They say that we are engaged in a strug- 
gle against Communist aggression, and that 
the only way to win is to make that aggres- 
sion too costly to be sustained by the enemy. 
They want an all-out effort that would in- 
clude stepped-up bombing and the invasion 
of North Vietnam. 

The advocates of this approach in 1965 
believed that more troops would defeat the 
enemy in the South. Instead, more troops 
and supplies were brought in from the North, 
and the fighting became more intense. 

Then it was suggested that we could stop 
infiltration by bombing the supply lines from 
the North. With the enemy thus cut off from 
its source of arms and equipment, victory 
would be assured. Instead, the North Viet- 
namese developed new supply lines and more 
elusive methods of infiltration. The amount 
of assistance from the Soviet Union and 
Communist China increased. And the enemy 
was able to wage a more sophisticated and 
effective war than before. 

Now that these measures have not achieved 
their objective, those who favor a military 
solution urge that we remove all limitations. 
“Bomb them back to the Stone Age if neces- 
sary” is a position frequently expressed. 
“Mine and bomb the port of Haiphong and 
cut the rail and highway connections with 
China and the Soviet Union” is their ad- 
monition. They believe that our Allies should 
cease trading with North Vietnam, and that 
Communist nations should do so at their 
own risk. In this way North Vietnam will be 
forced to concede, and the war will be 
brought to an end. 

But let us examine this line of reasoning. 
For one thing, does it not ignore the fact that 
each escalation on our part has brought a 
corresponding escalation from the North? 
Does it not ignore the risk of involvement in 
a larger, more devastating and more costly 
war? Can we bomb or mine the harbor of 
Haiphong without creating the very real pos- 
sibility of direct intervention on the part of 
Communist China and the Soviet Union? | 

And perhaps most important of all, do not 
the advocates of a military solution ignore 
the fact that the real answer lies in the 
South, that we can literally decimate the 
economy and the war-making potential of 
the North without destroying the guerrilla 
infrastructure in the South? 

Another alternative which has been widely 
recommended is withdrawal. There are those 
who say we should not be in Vietnam at all. 
They believe we were wrong to aid the French, 
They say we compounded the error when we 
refused to accept the Geneva Agreements. 
And they further believe we have made a bad 
situation progressively worse by supporting 
one military dictatorship after another with 
increasing American manpower. 

The advocates of withdrawal contend that 
no amount of additional military pressure 
can defeat the Viet Cong. They regard the 
Viet Cong as a popular, indigenous force, sup- 
lied and assisted by the North, and operating 
with the support of the majority of the peo- 
ple in the South. They are convinced that 
such forces cannot—and what is more should 
not—be defeated. They therefore call upon 
the United States to admit its error and 
withdraw its forces as quickly and gracefully 
as possible. 

We have stated that our purpose in Viet- 
nam is to prevent the spread of Communist 
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regimes by force and by terror, and in the 
larger context, to show that wars of national 
liberation can not succeed against the com- 
bined military force of the United States and 
the national dedication of the threatened 
country. Our stated intent is to draw the line 
in Southeast Asia, and to provide a military 
shield behind which not only South Vietnam, 
but the other free nations of Asia as well, can 
devote their resources to economic and social 
progress. 
Is not refusal to withdraw, under the cir- 
cumstances, a matter of credibility rather 
than a matter of national pride? Is it not a 
question of a believable commitment, to our- 
selves and to our Allies—and even to our 
enemies? Is it enough to be the most power- 
ful nation in the world if that power cannot 
be relied upon? Is not trust the essence of all 
human relationships which applies to na- 
tions as well as men? Would we not stand to 
lose far more than we might gain by simply 
withdrawing from the war? 

The only remaining alternative, if we are 
not to continue the contained war indefi- 
nitely, is a negotiated peace. But what, of all 
the possibilities which have been suggested, 
is the step most likely to lead to a negotiated 
peace? 

Great hopes were harbored that the re- 
cent South Vietnamese elections would be 
such a step; that freely conducted popular 
elections would result in the election of a 
government which would be understood, ac- 
cepted, and supported by the majority of the 
South Vietnamese people; that the elections 
would lead to reforms, to a sense of national 
unity and dedication to a common cause. 

But have the elections fulfilled these ex- 
pectations? Is there not still censorship of 
the press despite Government statements to 
the contrary? Is not the government arresting 
its political factions with which it is in dis- 
agreement? Is not reform still desperately 
needed in the Army and the provinces? 

There are those who contend that this gov- 
ernment cannot function because it is a 
plurality government. But is a plurality gov- 
ernment unique in the history of the world? 
Were not four American presidents chosen 
by plurality vote? Have not Britain, France 
and Germany all had plurality governments 
in recent decades and have they not func- 
tioned well? Is it not possible that a plurality 
government may prove to be the most rep- 
resentative form of government possible in 
South Vietnam? Does not the South Viet- 
namese government have an opportunity to 
form a broad coalition with a variety of po- 
litical factions? Cannot the factions in South 
Vietnam be forged into a new national unity 
which can help the South to win the war and 
to deal with the Viet Cong or with Hanoi 
as at least an equal? Is this, then, not one 
step toward a negotiated settlement—a sta- 
ble, popular and viable government in South 
Vietnam? 

But the measure which has received the 
most widespread attention as leading in the 
direction of the alternative of a negotiated 
peace is a cessation of American bombing 
in the North. 

The declared purpose of our bombing of 
North Vietnam is three-fold: 

(a) To reduce the flow of external assist- 
ance being provided to North Vietnam; 

(b) To destroy those military and indus- 
trial resources that contribute most to the 
support of aggression; and 

(c) To harass, disrupt and impede the 
movement of men and material into South 
Vietnam. 

But how effective have we been in achiev- 
ing these objectives? According to the best 
military intelligence available, we have de- 
stroyed or disrupted half of North Vietnam’s 
war-supporting industry, including electric 
power, chemical and rubber plants, and iron 
and steel and cement factories. Strikes on 
roads, railroads and water routes reportedly 
have taken a heavy toll. 
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It is estimated that 500,000 to 600,000 
North Vietnamese have had to be diverted 
to repair these facilities. The military claim 
that our bombing policy has reduced infil- 
tration from 8,000 men per month a year ago 
to about 6,000 men per month today. Accord- 
ing to Admiral U. S. G. Sharp, Commander 
in Chief of Pacific Operations, “The ports (of 
North Vietnam) are congested by an almost 
four-fold expansion of sea imports necessi- 
tated by disruption or destruction of domes- 
tic sources. (And) ship unloading time 
is believed to have tripled since March.” 

To support their contention that the bomb- 
ing is essential and reduces military losses, 
advocates of this strategy point to the Tet, 
or Vietnamese New Year's truce last spring, 
when in four days of no bombings the North 
Vietnamese were reported to have brought 
25,000 tons of supplies south, including the 
heavy artillery now in place just north of 
the DMZ. It is estimated that this same move- 
ment would have taken them 38 days un- 
der sustained bombing conditions. 

The military is virtually unanimous in 
agreeing that the worst thing we could do is 
to halt the bombing of North Vietnam. They 
claim that it would be a great boost to the 
morale of the North Vietnamese, that it 
would permit the enemy to operate from a 
sanctuary, to repair their roads and factories, 
and to move anything they wanted into 
North Vietnam from China and the Soviet 
Union. According to Admiral Sharp, “We 
would be... extending the war indefi- 
nitely.” 

Those who support a cessation of bombing 
view the situation differently. They place 
much less emphasis on military pressure as 
a path to negotiations, and believe that, like 
us, Hanoi would like to see an end to the 
war as soon as possible. They contend that 
25 percent of the North Vietnamese army is 
now fighting in South Vietnam, and that the 
war has been costly to North Vietnam in lives 
and material. They argue that an estimated 
three divisions are now massed just north 
of the DMZ, and that it must be assumed 
that a major reason for not moving them 
south has been fear of an invasion of the 
north. They further contend that prior to 
1965, North Vietnam was moving from an 
agrarian to an industrially developing econ- 
omy, and had a favorable balance of trade; 
that today most of its industrial capacity has 
been destroyed. 

These advocates of a cessation of bomb- 
ing in the North point out that while the 
loss to North Vietnam has been heavy, the 
bombing has proved to be more costly to us 
than to them. And most important of all, 
they say the bombing has not achieved its 
intended objectives. They cite the continu- 
ous movement of men and supplies to the 
South despite constant and deadly harass- 
ment by American air power. They claim that 
the will of the North Vietnamese to continue 
to fight has been strengthened by the bomb- 
ing. They say that our attempts to hit the 
rail line with China, and the dock facilities 
in Haiphong, have only led the North Viet- 
namese and their allies to discover new 
methods of supplying their fighting forces. 

In addition, they point to the fact that the 
North Vietnamese have stubbornly persisted 
in regarding the United States as the aggres- 
sor, and refused even to consider the possi- 
bility of negotiations until we unilaterally 
and unconditionally cease bombing their 
country. 

Thus the arguments rage. We seem to have 
reached an impasse. The United States re- 
fuses to halt the bombing without some as- 
surance that talks will follow. The North 
Vietnamese refuse to offer assurance that 
they will negotiate upon cessation of bomb- 
ing in the North. 

If there are negotiations, obviously, if 
successful, they could lead to peace. But 
what are the disadvantages and the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the United 
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States if it assumes the risk of cessation of 
bombing in the North and Hanoi refuses to 
negotiate? 

During this period of course, with only 
cessation of bombing of the North, the war 
would go on as usual and both sides would 
conduct combat and reconnaissance mis- 
sions. Artillery pleces would still be fired. 
Our air force would continue to bomb mili- 
tary targets in the South and give close air 
support to our troops. 

The disadvantages could be that North 
Vietnam would use the period of cessation 
for the purpose of inflicting heavy casualties 
on our troops and strengthening their forces. 
In addition, Hanoi could very well use this 
time to transport essential supplies both to 
the troops in the DMZ and to the South. 
They could also repair the damage to mili- 
tary and industrial installations in the North 
during the period of cessation. 

What, then, are the advantages to be de- 
rived if our cessation of bombing in the 
North failed to produce negotiations? 

It could give credence to our government's 
desire for peace. 

It would indicate our willingness to do 
everything within reason and honor to bring 
about a negotiated peace. 

It could bring more support from the 
American people for our position in Viet- 
nam and thus help to unite the nation. 

It could improve our position in the eyes 
of the world, because we will have acted 
consistently with the call of the nations of 
the world to cease bombing the North. 

It could even have the result of our allies 
committing troops to fight with us in Viet- 
nam. 

It could place the Hanoi government in 
the position of defending to the world its 
failure to negotiate. 

It could conversely remove our government 
from the position of defending to the world 
its failure to cease bombing in order to bring 
about negotiations. 

It could unite the South Vietnamese, and 
at the same time create division within 
North Vietnam and the National Liberation 
Front. 

It could have the effect of putting the 
Soviet Union in a position of proving its 
assertion that negotiations would take place 
if the bombing were stopped. 

It could encourage Secretary-General U 
Thant and the United Nations to take up 
consideration of the war if Hanoi refuses or 
fails to negotiate after our cessation of 
bombing. 

The debate on this issue has gone so far 
that personal and national pride may have 
become major barriers to a willingness on 
both sides to take the necessary steps to 
bring about a negotiated peace. If personal 
or national pride is the controlling factor in 
Hanoi’s refusal to give assurances that it will 
negotiate upon cessation of the bombing in 
the North, that same pride must not be a 
factor in our government's decision as to 
whether we should stop the bombing. Thus 
the question to be resolved is what harm 
will accrue to American troops and to the 
South Vietnamese if our government as- 
sumes the risk and responsibility of a cessa- 
tion of the bombing in North Vietnam, 

The American people do not know how 
great the risk would really be. The Congress 
does not know. Even the military does not 
know. 

Under our system of government, only the 
President of the United States has all of the 
facts—the vast knowledge afforded by mili- 
tary and civil intelligence. His is the awe- 
some responsibility to constantly consider 
all of the alternatives and to make the deci- 
sion as to whether the advantages of cessa- 
tion of the bombing in the North outweigh 
the disadvantages. If there are valid reasons 
why we should not cease bombing of the 
North, then the President should make those 
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reasons crystal clear to the American people 
and to the world. 

When I went to Vietnam last March, I 
looked for evidence to support a conclusion 
that Hanoi would negotiate upon our cessa- 
tion of bombing in the North. But I found 
no such evidence. To the contrary, all the 
evidence that I did find supported the con- 
clusion that Hanoi would settle for nothing 
less than unilateral withdrawal. 

Therefore, I reluctantly concluded that our 
conduct of the war at that time was the only 
logical course that we could follow. 

This conclusion was also based upon my 
finding that the bombing was having a salu- 
tary effect upon the morale of our troops, 
and was impairing the enemy’s capacity to 
wage war. 

Of course there have been bombing pauses 
in the past. The President has directed the 
cessation of bombing numerous times in the 
past. And it has been suggested that since 
negotiations did not take place during these 
pauses further cessation would be futile. But 
the situation is fluid in Vietnam. The situ- 
ation has changed, both militarily and po- 
litically. And the fact that prior cessations 
have not brought about negotiations does 
not mean that cessation at this time will not 
be productive. 

And thus we must conclude that the time 
has come for a reassessment, and for a new 
decision. So much hangs in the balance. That 
reassessment and decision must be made 
without delay. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEARSON 
ON REVITALIZING RURAL AMER- 
ICA 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on September 16, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] spoke before the Southeastern 
Ohio Public Officials Conference at Ohio 
University at Athens, Ohio, on the sub- 
ject of “Revitalizing Rural America.” 
He had an outstanding and tremen- 
dously large audience in Athens, Ohio, 
and in the audience there were many 
students from Ohio University, which is 
one of the great universities in my State. 
In his magnificent address Senator 
Pearson pointed to the growing national 
interest and concern over the need to 
stimulate the economic and social de- 
velopment of our rural communities and 
outlined some of the pending proposals 
in Congress which have been made in 
this area. 

He noted that the growing national 
commitment to the economic rebirth of 
rural America stems not only from the 
conviction that the expansion of eco- 
nomic opportunities in our smaller 
towns and farm communities would be a 
worthwhile accomplishment itself, but 
that it would also contribute signifi- 
cantly to the alleviation of many of the 
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problems that now plague our cities, for 
it is the uncontrolled migration of peo- 
ple and economic resources from rural 
areas to the metropolitan areas which 
has generated many of the problems now 
constituting the crisis of the cities. Sen- 
ator Pearson concluded that we are at 
the commencement stages of a growing 
national debate centering around what 
constitutes a proper rural-urban balance 
and he expressed the view that from this 
debate will come a series of national 
policy decisions which will have a major 
influence on the development of our 
society for several decades to come. 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance and significance of our distin- 
guished colleague’s remarks I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAMES B, PEARSON AT 
SOUTHEASTERN OHIO PUBLIC OFFICIALS CON- 
FERENCE, OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO, 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1967 


REVITALIZING RURAL AMERICA 


It is indeed a pleasure to appear before 
this Conference. I always welcome the op- 
portunity to speak on the general subject 
of rural economic development, and it is 
particularly gratifying to speak on this sub- 
ject on the campus of this University which, 
through its various programs, has shown 
such initiative and capable leadership in the 
area of regional economic development. 

My comments today will be directed to five 
points. First, I want to comment on some 
of the evidence which indicates that there is 
a growing national commitment to a new 
effort to encourage the social and economic 
development of rural communities. By the 
way, at this point let me just say that I use 
the term “rural area” in a rather broad sense 
to include not only the open countryside, 
but also smaller towns and cities, even those 
with populations of up to 25,000 or 50,000 
provided they are not a part of a large metro- 
politan complex. 

Second, I want to point to some of the 
reasons why we are now experiencing a na- 
tional debate on this question of rural 
development. 

Third, I want to review some of the recent 
legislative proposals which have already been 
made and fourth, to suggest some guidelines 
that should be kept in mind as this national 
debate expands in the future and as we de- 
velop additional rural oriented programs. 

Fifth, I will make some observations about 
the role that universities can play in this 
effort and also discuss some of the problems 
and opportunities that local public officials, 
such as yourselves, will encounter in this 
growing effort. 

I 


In pointing to some of the factors which 
suggest a growing national consensus on the 
need to stimulate the social and economic 
development of rural areas and, at the same 
time, to slow down and better control the 
migration of people from rural communities 
to the large cities, I hope you will excuse me 
if I first call attention to the Rural Job 
Development bill which I introduced on 
July 21. This bill was cosponsored by Senator 
Fred Harris of Oklahoma and 28 of our 
colleagues. The support for the bill in the 
Senate has been completely bipartisan and 
has been warmly endorsed by such Senator 
leaders as Mike Mansfield and George Aiken. 

Senator Harris and I have been particularly 
pleased with the very favorable public reac- 
tion to the proposal. For example, in my own 
case, I have received letters from all parts of 
the country and from all types of individuals 
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and groups indicating their support for the 
bill and expressing hope that it will be 
enacted. Newspaper editorial support has 
also been extremely favorable and the lists 
of editorial endorsements have by no means 
been limited to small town or rural oriented 
newspapers. I find this most encouraging. 

As a result of this demonstration of soli 
and broad based support for the proposal 
I am most hopeful that we will be able to get 
Committee hearings started on the bill some- 
time yet this year. 

As you may know, of course, other public 
figures and groups, particularly in the last 
year, have been stressing the need to obtain 
more favorable balance between rural and 
urban communities. Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman has shown considerable 
leadership in this area. I also was encour- 
aged recently when the Republican Coordi- 
nating Committee published a comprehensive 
report outlining the problems facing rural 
areas and suggesting approaches that could 
be taken to broaden the base of economic 
and social opportunities in those areas. The 
recent statements by Secretary Freeman and 
the Republican Coordinating Committee's 
report on, “Revitalizing our Rural Areas” 
have also been reviewed very favorably in 
the editorial columns of many of our large 
metropolitan newspapers. I also note that 
last week several of the persons testifying 
before the President's Commission on Urban 
Problems argued for the need to expand op- 
portunities in rural areas in an effort to slow 
down the rural migration, thereby reducing 
some of the population pressures being 
experienced by our already overcrowded 
cities. 

Thus the developments of the past few 
months make it quite clear, I believe, that 
a new national debate has begun. It is a de- 
bate and a discussion that is likely to con- 
tinue for several years. 


Ir 


While the existence of growing public dis- 
cussion is evident, it is a little more difficult 
to explain why it has developed at this par- 
ticular time. But I would offer these sug- 
gestions. First, despite the fact that we have 
been a highly urbanized and industrial na- 
tion for a good number of years, we have al- 
ways maintained an identification with, or 
a certain fondness if you like, for our rural 
areas. This nation was born on the farm and 
in the small towns and it was not really 
until the beginning of this century that the 
economic and social center of the nation 
shifted to the metropolitan areas. Thus, as 
we have become aware of the fact that pov- 
erty is not limited to the slum ghettos of 
the large cities, the nation has responded 
with considerable sympathy to proposals 
almed at improving the economic lot of 
rural residents. 

The rural areas have been in trouble for 
a good many years, but ironically it is the 
great trouble in the cities which have finally 
caused us to see and understand the dif- 
ficulties of the countryside and small towns, 

The headlines of the past two or three 
years have made all of us painfully aware 
of the gigantic social and economic problems 
of urban America. And the term, “crisis of 
the cities,” has come into common usage— 
a crisis described in terms of festering 
slums, rising crime rates, disintegrating fam- 
ilies, chronic unemployment, racial tension, 
congested streets, polluted air and contami- 
nated water. 

We have now begun to recognize that 
many of these problems can be traced to the 
overcrowding of people and the excessive 
concentration of industry with the conse- 
quent problems of air and water pollution 
and what have you. We are now beginning 
to realize that one of the most sensible and 
effective approaches to dealing with the 
crisis of the cities is to devise programs 
which will have the effect, hopefully, of 
slowing down or at least better controlling 
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the great rural to urban migration which 
has for several decades continued to depopu- 
late the countryside and small towns and to 
swell the population of our already over- 
crowded cities. 

The iong, hot urban summer of 1967 has 
proven to be something of a catalyst, and 
we have begun to accept the idea that as we 
attempt to deal with the crisis of tha cities 
the challenge is not simply to make the cities 
more efficient and more livable for more and 
more people, but how to keep more and more 
people from crowding into them. 


mt 


Now, let me review some of the proposals 
that have been advanced to accomplish this 
goal. And here I will not attempt to review 
the programs that are already operating, but 
limit my comments to those that have been 
proposed in the past few months. 

Again, let me first mention the Pearson- 
Harris Rural Job Development Act. This pro- 
posal attempts to encourage growth of new 
job-creating industries in rural areas by 
offering a series of tax incentives to the in- 
dustries which would locate in these areas. 
The Investment Tax Credit Act of 1962 has 
had, and continues to have, a stimulating 
effect on the growth of our overall economy. 
The Rural Job Development bill would apply 
the same principle, with some additional 
techniques, to encourage similar growth in 
the rural sector of our economy. 

I am confident that, if enacted, these tax 
incentives would serve to stimulate new in- 
dustries in rural areas not simply because 
businessmen would find the tax benefits 
advantageous, but also because their mere 
existence would necessarily force business- 
men to take a second look at our rural com- 
munities. And once they do this, I am con- 
fident they will discover a whole series of 
reasons why it would be in their advantage 
to locate there. Businessmen, like the rest 
of us, form notions that are hard to break. 
The notion that rural areas are poor loca- 
tions for new industries is one that clearly 
needs to be broken. 

A proposal of a different type is that which 
is being advanced by Senator Proxmire of 
Wisconsin and Senator Mundt of South 
Dakota, Their bills aim at inaugurating broad 
based studies by the Congress and by a 
special commission to analyze and evaluate 
all the various economic and social factors 
which affect the distribution and movement 
of people and industry. Certainly this type of 
study will be extremely useful in providing 
us with data and new insight into this basic 
problem which we are attempting to deal 
with. 

There is another set of proposals which 
relate to this area, at least in an indirect 
way, and these assert the proposition that 
in the allotment of research and develop- 
ment grants and in its other procurement 
programs the Federal Government has the 
responsibility and indeed the obligation to 
achieve a more equitable geographic distri- 
bution of these funds, that is, wherever pos- 
sible, without loss of efficiency to the Gov- 
ernment, to channel more of these funds 
into smaller communities and smaller col- 
leges and universities. Proposals along this 
line have been advanced by half a dozen 
Senators, including myself. Senator Fred 
Harris, Chairman of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Government Research has been hold- 
ing hearings on these proposals for over a 
year and while the prospects for enactment 
of any of the bills are not particularly good 
at this time the general debate in the Senate 
has already caused several agencies within 
the Executive Branch to take a fresh look at 
their existing practices, particularly in the 
area of awarding research and development 
grants. 

There have been a number of other pro- 
posals and I hope to introduce at least two 
more yet this year myself; one dealing with 
rural housing, the other with vocational 
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education, both necessary supplements, I be- 
lieve, to my rural job proposal. 

The President’s Commission on Rural Pov- 
erty has also completed its study and will be 
reporting its findings and making recom- 
mendations in the very near future. 

Iv 


Despite this considerable flurry of activity 
within the past 12 months I repeat that I 
think we are only at the beginning stages of 
a great national debate which will continue 
for several years. I would now like to suggest 
a few guidelines for this expanding national 
debate. First, we must be willing to question 
many of our old attitudes and traditional 
dogmas and to take a fresh and open-minded 
look at the forces which have shaped our 
present social and economic structure. 

So far, there has been a general demonstra- 
tion of acceptance of the idea that the his- 
torical rural to urban shift is getting out of 
hand and, as a result, both the rural and 
urban areas are suffering. But we have got to 
do much more. We have got to probe deeper. 

We are going to have to be willing to dis- 
card several of the long held and funda- 
mental propositions. For example, although 
there has always been a certain uneasiness 
about the continuing concentration of people 
and economic resources into relatively few 
highly urbanized areas, we have, on the other 
hand, assumed that the social and economic 
forces which underlie this concentration are 
not only inevitable but basically desirable 
over the long run. We know that we have 
become a great and powerful nation pre- 
cisely because industry has long since re- 
placed agriculture as the major source of 
economic wealth. We also have assumed that 
the concentration of economic resources into 
a relatively few geographical areas was a 
necessary feature of the industrial growth. 

In short, we have been something of two 
minds on this subject. Our doubts at any 
given moment about the undesirable effects 
of massive urbanization have been counter- 
balanced by a general expression of faith that 
this overall movement toward a highly con- 
centrated urbanized society represented eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

It is quite clear that we are not going to 
discard the belief which is at the foundation 
of Western thought and culture that eco- 
nomic growth represents progress. What we 
must do, however, if this national debate is 
going to do anything more than pay lip 
service to the idea of achieving greater rural- 
urban balance, is to rethink many of our 
present notions about how economic growth 
and development occurs and what constitutes 
the meaning of economic efficiency. 

In other words, we don’t have to reject the 
notion of economic progress, but we do have 
to rethink why economic development occurs. 
And, above all, we have to discard the notion 
that the economic forces which resulted in 
the present rural-urban distribution are 
somehow inevitable and uncontrollable. We 
don’t want to destroy these forces, but we 
must do a better job of controlling them for 
the benefit of all. 

For far too long we have watched the poor 
migrate from the country to the city, blandly 
assuming that this represented the first step 
up the ladder of economic advancement. But 
in far too many instances the individual has 
not gained, and, consequently, society has 
lost. 

For far too long we have sat back and 
watched a basic industry like coal mining in 
Appalachia dry up, leaving the residents of 
the area without a source of livelihood and 
said, “this is unfortunate, but inevitable and 
the people of the area must move to new 
areas to find new jobs.” But we have too often 
ignored the fact that jobs in other areas 
weren’t available. And we failed to realize 
that it is often more economically efficient 
and civilized to bring jobs to people rather 
than forcing people to migrate in an un- 
certain search for jobs. 
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Another example: The development of the 
megalopolis has generally been regarded as 
a product of unavoidable economic forces 
which inexorably demand greater and 
greater centralization of our productive 
capacities, a process deemed desirable, in 
part, because of supposed advantages of 
economies-in-scale associated with large 
centralized productive centers. 

But it is now becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that numerous economic inefficiencies 
associated with this type of concentration 
may counteract this advantage. For example, 
it may well be that the overhead costs of air 
and water pollution, garbage treatment and 
disposal and other public services more than 
offset the productive efficiencies that are 
realized through concentration of resources. 

Economic wastes are also associated with 
the movement of people to and from work. 
Moreover, the costs of improving commuter 
transportation systems are staggering. For 
example, it costs approximately $20,000 to 
develop the additional facilities needed to 
bring in just one more car per day during 
commuter hours into cities like New York 
and Chicago. 

Moving from the general to a more specific 
suggested guideline, I have urged that as we 
propose programs to stimulate rural eco- 
nomic development we not limit the appli- 
cation of these programs only to rural pov- 
erty areas. Certainly our objective is to re- 
duce, and to eventually eliminate, the worse 
pockets of rural poverty. But the goal seems 
to me to be much broader than this. It is 
an effort to stimulate the economic develop- 
ment of all rural areas, even those that, in 
comparison to many parts of Appalachia and 
the cut over areas of the Great Lakes States, 
are relatively well off economically. For what 
we are seeking here is not simply to raise 
the income levels of rural persons per se, 
but to fundamentally affect the overall na- 
tional distribution of population and eco- 
nomic resources. 
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Now let me turn to the fifth point that 
I want to consider today, that being the role 
of universities and the local communities in 
the commitment to rural economic develop- 
ment. In r to the universities, they can 
and should participate at at least two levels. 
First, the university faculties shoufd take a 
vital and vigorous part in the national de- 
bate on rural-urban balance. We need the 
expertise and special knowledge of the aca- 
demic community not only in regard to such 
technical questions as the processes of eco- 
nomic development and distribution of pop- 
ulation and productive resources, but also 
the contributions it can make to the funda- 
mental questions of social values which are 
inevitably involved in any discussion about 
what should our national policy be on rural- 
urban balance. 

Secondly, the universities, I believe, have 
a responsibility to take a direct and active 
part in efforts to stimulate economic and 
social development of the immediately sur- 
rounding community. 

We all recognize the relationship between a 
geographic region's system of higher educa- 
tion and its capacity for economic develop- 
ment and growth. Thus, it is quite proper, 
I think, that colleges and universities should 
attempt to gear a considerable portion of 
their research efforts and other activities to 
those endeavors which might serve to stim- 
ulate community and regional economic 
growth. 

This activity is an important and legiti- 
mate function of institutions of higher 
learning, but there is, of course, an ever 
present danger of too great an emphasis on 
this type of service orientation. The college 
or university must avoid being caught up in 
a climate of parochialism, for whether it is 
a small community junior college or a large 
university its ultimate goal is always the 
education of minds in the broadest and best 
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sense of the word. And in this sense the in- 
stitution’s community is mankind as a whole 
of which the local geographic community is 
only a fraction. 

In short, there are hazards and problems 
but they can be overcome if properly han- 
dled. And the universities can learn how to 
handle them only by trial and error, by 
getting their feet wet so to speak. And in this 
respect, I am sure Ohio University has 
learned a great deal. 

Now a few comments concerning activities 
of the local communities themselves. I think 
the first principle that needs to be em- 
phasized here is that if the local community 
wants to broaden its economic base by devel- 
oping new types of industry and new types 
of employment it has got to work for it. Fed- 
eral and state governments can act to create 
the proper climate and mechanisms for eco- 
nomic development, but that development is 
not going to occur to any significant degree 
in any community unless the community it- 
self is committed to accomplishing that goal. 

There are several reasons for this. First of 
all, the rural community can overcome some 
of the disadvantages it has in competing for 
new industry only if it is able to convince 
the owners of the prospective new enterprise 
that the governments and the citizens of the 
area are united in their desire to broaden 
their economic hase. This is not because busi- 
nessmen feel they have to be loved, but be- 
cause they have learned from past experience 
that their enterprise would be successful over 
the long run in what might otherwise be con- 
sidered a marginal area only if this sense of 
unity of commitment is prevalent in the 
community. 

Second, despite the fact that the Federal 
Government goes to considerable effort to 
inform people of the types of programs that 
might be beneficial to the community, in the 
final analysis it is the community itself 
which must take the first step. Let me cite 
an example. We have had urban renewal pro- 
grams operating in this country for several 
years. But it is only very recently that many 
of the smaller towns and cities have begun 
to take advantage of this program. One of 
the very simple and basic reasons for this 
is that these communities have been simply 
unaware that the program might be available 
to them. In addition, it has often been the 
case even though there was a general aware- 
ness of the urban renewal program, the local 
government simply didn’t know how to go 
about applying for a renewal grant. 

This problem of the local community 
either not being aware of the availability of 
Federal programs or not knowing how to 
apply for them continues to get worse as 
each year we enact new legislation in Con- 
gress. And in this respect I must say that 
one of our faults in the Congress is that we 
have not paid enough attention to the neces- 
sity of designing programs that are easily 
understood and easily administered and also 
we have too often added new programs with 
no serious attempt to coordinate them with 
programs already in operation. 

Thus, one of the advantages that large 
cities have over smaller communities, to put 
it quite frankly, is that they simply know 
how to do a better job of taking advantage 
of Federal programs that are available. They 
are more likely to have expert staff officials 
who can devote their time to keeping in- 
formed about current programs and who 
have the skill and the know-how for applying 
and securing Federal grants and aid of vari- 
ous types. 

Thus, I think very serious thought should 
be given to efforts to encourage local gov- 
ernments in a given region to get together in 
some type of cooperative association which 
would make it possible for them to employ 
the services of the administrative staff capa- 
ble of advising and coordinating the efforts 
of the region to maximize its programs for 
economic development. 

In conclusion, let me express again the 
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belief that we are at the beginning stages of 
a great national debate centering around 
what constitutes a proper rural-urban bal- 
ance, What this means basically is that we 
are to have an opportunity to discuss, from 
a new perspective, the characteristics of our 
present society and to raise fundamental 
questions about what type of society we want 
to build in the future. There will be no pre- 
cise blueprint for the future emerging from 
this national debate. The American political 
system simply doesn’t work that way and 
properly so because it is, of course, only un- 
der totalitarian political regimes that such 
a national blueprint can be made and ad- 
hered to. But gradually out of this discussion 
certain old attitudes and beliefs will be dis- 
carded; new ones will take their place. Out 
of this period will come a whole series of 
national policy decisions which will have a 
major influence on the development of our 
society for several decades to come. It is an 
exciting period and I am happy to be a part 
of it. 


LOOPHOLE IN TAX STRUCTURE DE- 
NIED BY TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the August issue of the 
Esquire magazine there appeared an ad- 
vertisement which proclaimed that sav- 
ings deposited in the Bahamas by U.S. 
citizens could earn a 6-percent tax-free 
income. 

Recognizing that if this were true it 
represented a substantial loophole in our 
tax structure, I called this advertisement 
to the attention of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and under date of September 28, 
1967, received a reply stating that the 
advertisement was in error, that this 
interest income would not be tax exempt 
as claimed, and that the Esquire mag- 
azine was being notified accordingly of 
the erroneous advertisement. To avoid 
any American citizen being misled by 
this erroneous advertising I would sug- 
gest that Esquire owes it to its readers 
to give prominent display to the Treasury 
Department’s letter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the Au- 
gust issue of Esquire, my letter to the 
Treasury Department under date of Au- 
gust 31, 1967, and the reply thereto, dated 
September 27, signed by Mr. Stanley S. 
Surrey, assistant secretary, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Esquire magazine, August 1967] 
SAVINGS Earn 6-Percent TAX-FREE AT COM- 

MONWEALTH TRUST (BAHAMAS) LIMITED 

BaNKERS 

Interest credited quarterly. 

7% on 3-year Term Deposits. 

Valuable premiums on Savings accounts 


‘and Term Deposits. 


Deposits accepted in U.S. and Canadian 
dollars and sterling (repayable in same cur- 
rency); other currencies after approval. 

All banking and trust services. 

Confidential accounts. 
COMMONWEALTH TRUST 
French Building, 
Marlborough & George St., 

P.O. Box 4093, Nassau, Bahamas 

Please provide details on the following type 
of tax-free account; 

Savings account 

Term Deposit 
Name 
Address 


(BAHAMAS) LIMITED 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1967. 
Mr. STANLEY S, SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SURREY: Enclosed is an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the August 1967 
Esquire concerning six per cent tax-free sav- 
ings on deposits in the Bahamas. 

Is it pošsible for an American citizen to 
deposit money in the Bahamas and the inter- 
est received therefrom to. be tax exempt? 

If so does this not constitute quite a loop- 
hole in our tax laws, and what suggestions 
do you or the Department have for cor- 
rection? 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLAAAIs : This is in reply 
to your letter of August 31, 1967 regarding 
the advertisement which appeared in the 
August 1967 edition of Esquire magazine 
stating that “Savings earn 6% tax-free at 
Commonwealth Trust (Bahamas) Limited". 
As you suggest, if a United States citizen or 
resident or a domestic corporation could earn 
such interest free of United States income 
tax it would indeed constitute a significant 
loophole in our tax laws. However, a United 
States citizen or resident or a domestic cor- 
poration is subject to United States income 
tax on all income (with certain limited ex- 
ceptions) from whatever source derived. 
Therefore, United States income tax would 
be due on interest received from the Com- 
monwealth Trust (Bahamas) Limited by a 
United States citizen, resident or domestic 
corporation. 

It is noted that in addition to income tax 
liability, a term deposit for one year or more 
would subject the citizen resident or corpo- 
ration to the interest equalization tax. 

We have referred the advertisement to the 
Internal Revenue Service and they have in- 
formed us that they would inform Esquire 
magazine of the tax liabilities of an American 
depositing funds in the Commonwealth 
Trust (Bahamas) Limited. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. Surrey. 


OVER APPRAISAL OF ART 
CREATES TAX ABUSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the Washington Daily News 
of July 20, 1967, there appeared an edi- 
torial entitled “Art for Tax Sake.” This 
editorial calls attention to what at first 
appeared to be a glaring loophole in our 
tax structure. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ArT FOR Tax SAKE 


You are in the 70 per cent income tax 
bracket, You buy a painting for $1000, give 
it to a museum at a valuation of $5000 and 
take the $5000 of your tax as a charitable 
donation. Original cost, $1000; tax saving, 
$3500; net profit, $2500. 

There is the case of an artist who donated 
three of his own paintings and claimed a 
$75,000 deduction. It developed he actually 
had been trying to sell his paintings for less 
than $200 each, with no takers. 

This business of phony art appraisals to 
dodge taxes is one of the “loopholes” in the 
system which the Internal Revenue Service 
is trying to close. It is setting up a panel 
of art experts to review suspicious appraisals 
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and fix fair market value, It’s a good idea 
and we hope it works. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under date of July 21 I wrote the 
Treasury Department asking for a report 
as to whether or not this loophole did 
exist and if so what recommendations it 
had for legislative correction. 

Under date of August 18, 1967, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Sheldon S. 
Cohen, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, in which he stated that while cer- 
tain taxpayers may be attempting to 
evade taxes in the manner described, 
nevertheless under the existing law they 
do have adequate authority to cope with 
this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that both my 
letter of July 21 and the Department’s 
reply of August 18, 1967, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1967. 
Hon, Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: In yesterday's 
issue of the Washington Daily News there 
appeared an editorial (a copy of which is 
enclosed) entitled “Art for Tax Sake.” This 
editorial comments upon an abuse of our 
tax laws whereby taxpayers are granted an 
Overappraisal of the art being donated and 
thereby actually making money by contrib- 
u 


ting. 

It was and still is my understanding that 
under our existing law such excessive allow- 
ances are specifically prohibited under penal- 
ties; however, will you please examine this 
situation and advise whether or not the law 
is adequate and the fault lies in loose en- 
forcement, 

If there is a loophole in the law then please 
forward your legislative recommendations for 
correction. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS: 


US. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

Washington, D.C., August 18, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WitLiaMs: Secretary Fowler 
has asked me to reply to your letter of July 
21, 1967, enclosing a recent editorial from the 
Washington Daily News on the subject of tax 
deductions for contributions of art and simi- 
lar items to certain charitable and educa- 
tional organizations. 

Existing law allows taxpayers to deduct the 
fair market value of non-cash property con- 
tributed to museums and other charitable or 
educational organizations. The establishment 
of this value is, as you can well imagine, a 
more difficult problem for paintings and other 
types of art objects than for the more con- 


agree on the value of specific art objects. 
An excellent example of the potential for 
abuse in this area is the case of Hilla Rebay 
v. Commissioner, which was tried in the Tax 
Court in 1963 (22 TCM 181). Over a five-year 
period the taxpayer, who was an amateur art- 
ist, claimed deductions of $169,000 for dona- 
tion of her own works to various charitable 
organizations. The Internal Revenue Service 
considered the valuation excessive by over 
$162,000 and determined tax deficiencies of 
nearly $120,000. The Tax Court determined 
that the claimed deductions were excessive 
by nearly $160,000 and adjusted the tax defi- 
: That determination was 
not appealed by the taxpayer. 
CxII——1836—Part 21 
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In recognition of the difficulties inherent 
in the valuation of art objects the Service 
has taken te steps to fairly de- 
termine the fair market value of contribu- 
tions in kind. For example, the individual 
income tax return for the year 1965 and sub- 
sequent years has been revised to provide 
the Internal Revenue Service with detailed 
information regarding non-cash property in 
order to permit more efficient review of tax 
deductions claimed for this type of item. 
The method utilized in determining the fair 
market value of the property must be shown 
on the return, and if the value is established 
by appraisal, a signed copy of the appraiser’s 
report is required. This modification of the 
income tax return was made in accordance 
with recent revisions to section 1.170—1(a) 
of the Income Tax Regulations dealing with 
Charitable Contributions and Gifts. These 
revisions to the regulations require that de- 
tailed information be submitted with the 
income tax return. 

In addition, the Service has taken other 
steps to encourage voluntary compliance and 
tighten enforcement, including the recent 
publication of Revenue Procedure 66-49 
which provides information and guidance 
for taxpayers in this area. I am enclosing 
a copy of this publication for your informa- 
tion. 

Finally, the Association of Art Museum Di- 
rectors has recently offered to aid the Serv- 
ice by giving us the benefit of their knowl- 
edge and that of their staff people, on the 
valuation of art objects, in the form of an 
advisory group. This suggestion is being ex- 
plored by the Service and may prove of con- 
siderable help in the direct enforcement ac- 
tivities of the Service and in encouraging vol- 
untary compliance. 

In summary, I acknowledge that the prob- 
lem of inflated art appraisals is a difficult 
one from the standpoint of efficient tax ad- 
ministration, but I believe that the Serv- 
ice's enforcement efforts are effective to pre- 
vent avoidance of existing law. Undoubtedly, 
certain changes in existing law would sim- 
plify the enforcement problems in this area 
but this, I think, is a much broader prob- 
lem. You may wish to discuss this aspect 
directly with Assistant Secretary Surrey. 

Sincerely, 
SHELDON S. COHEN, 
Commissioner. 


ONE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR-A-COUPLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PRESI- 
DENT’S FUNDRAISING CAMPAIGN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on October 7, the President spoke 
at a $1,000 a couple ticket political fund- 
raising dinner in Washington. 

According to the press a series of 
cocktail parties were given prior to this 
dinner by certain Cabinet officers and 
department officials, at which time the 
lobbyists who represented industries 
coming under the jurisdiction of their 
particular department were asked to buy 
tickets to the dinner. 

For example, it is said that the Trans- 
portation Secretary, Alan S. Boyd, at- 
tended one of these meetings and gave 
a pep talk to the lobbyists of the trans- 
portation industry as to just how bad the 
hog needs a Democratic administra- 

on. 

Similar functions were held by other 
cabinet officers with the same purpose 
in mind; namely, get the lobbyists 
together and impress upon them the 
importance of their $1,000 a couple 
contributions to the President's fund- 
raising campaign. 

At a time when so much is being said 
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by this administration about its interest 
in divorcing presidential campaigns from 
the evil of private contributions, these 
pressure tactics are hard to understand. 
In this connection there appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of October 2 an 
appropriate editorial entitled “Makes 
You Wonder.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowed by an article commenting on the 
same subject which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of September 24, 
1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Makes You WONDER 


The campaign subsidy bill the Adminis- 
tration is backing, you may remember, is in- 
tended to protect public officials from the 
sordid lure of lobbyists. 

Everyone knows how the lobbyists work. 
Just when the bedraggled candidate's last 
dollar is gone and the TV network is about 
to pull the plug on its cameras, the lobbyist 
arrives with his Mephistophelian offer. I'II 
pay the rent,” he proclaims, but only with 
the tacit understanding that he will also call 
the votes. Trapped between evil forces, the 
poor candidate weeps as he trudges off to per- 
petual captivity. 

To prevent such awful tragedies, the Ad- 
ministration has proposed to have the public 
pay the rent, at least for 60 days before and 
30 days after elections, The candidate would 
be freed from the crushing necessity to ac- 
cept the lobbyists’ tainted money, except 
maybe for a few little early expenses like win- 
ning the nomination, and except maybe to 
pay off loans coming due after the 30-day 
limit and except maybe for some independ- 
ent committees working for but not “author- 
ized by” the candidate. 

Admittedly, the Administration hasn't got 
around to doing anything to let the TV net- 
works provide a lot of free rent, which they 
would be glad to do if somebody repealed 
the stupid law making them give frivolous 
candidates equal time with real ones. But 
then you have to stade somewhere, so why 
not with tax money? And who can object to 
the trifling sum of, say, $50 million for the 
ironclad protection the bill provides? 

While the bill is pending, high Adminis- 
tration officials are circumspectly protecting 
themselves from lobbyists. Why, according to 
a recent report in the New York Times, 
Transportation Secretary Alan S. Boyd only 
had one drink at a meeting of lobbyists in 
a Georgetown club the other day. And he 
left right after he gave a little pep talk about 
how badly the nation needs President John- 
son. 

Secretary Boyd didn’t have anything to 
do with rounding up a lot of lobbyists from 
the industry he helps regulate to attend the 
meeting with him; someone from the Demo- 
cratic Party had to do that. And of course, 
Secretary Boyd didn't mention the tainted 
subject of money. It was after he was gone 
that somebody suggested that everyone buy 
$1,000-a-couple tickets to the President’s 
Ball, intended to raise money for the forth- 
coming campaign and other things. 

Now, we know people who think that the 
Administration’s fear of lobbyists isn’t the 
real reason it. suggests campaign subsidies. 
These people think the Administration 
mostly wants more money for politicking and 
sees the public purse as an easy mark. These 
people even think that if the bill passes, the 
public will pay but relations between lobby- 
ists and politicians will go on like always. 

But maybe that isn’t so. Maybe if the sub- 
sidy bill is passed President Johnson will 
announce that he and his party will not ac- 
cept any money raised at the ball, that it 
will all be given to the Red Cross and the 
United Fund. 
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He’d almost have to do something like 
that. Otherwise, it'd make you wonder, 
wouldn't it? 


DEMOCRATS SEEK TREATY FUNDS From 
U.S.-REGULATED FIRMS 


(By John Herbers) 


WASHINGTON, September 23.—A number of 
lobbyists for Government-regulated trans- 
portation industries was invited by the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee to attend an in- 
formal reception for the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Alan S. Boyd, last Monday evening 
in a private club in Georgetown. 

Boyd urged them to support President Lyn- 
don B, Johnson for another term in office. 
Then, after the Secretary left, they were 
asked by a committee officer to buy $1000- 
a-couple tickets to a party fund-raising din- 
ner and dance here Oct. 7. 

The dinner, to be held in the Washington 
Hilton Hotel, has been billed as a President’s 
ball in honor of Mr. Johnson and his wife. 
It is to be attended by contributors to the 
Democratic party from throughout the coun- 


FUNDS FOR CAMPAIGN 


The Georgetown reception was part of the 
drive that party leaders are conducting 
quietly to assure a good turnout for the ball. 
At least part of the proceeds will go into next 
year’s presidential campaign. 

Invitations to the Georgetown reception 
were sent out under the signature of John 
Criswell, acting treasurer of the committee. 
They said: “Secretary Boyd will discuss mat- 
ters of interest to you and to this Adminis- 
tration at this small, informal gathering.” 

The reception was made known by some- 
one in attendance who asked that his name 
be withheld. He said it was his belief that the 
party improperly used the office of the Trans- 
portation Secretary to seek political support 
for the president from a Government regu- 
lated industry. 

The source said the list of guests was 
weighted by representatives of shippers, 
truckers and airlines, most of whom lobby for 
their interests in Congress. 

Both Boyd and Criswell said in interviews 
that there was nothing improper in the re- 
ception. Criswell said the reception was not 
arranged for representatives of the trans- 
portation industry but for a “cross section” 
of people who had contributed to the party 
in the past, both Democrats and Republicans, 

The source declined to provide a list of 
those attending, saying he did not want to 
embarrass them. 


BOYD SPEAKER 


The reception was held in the Georgetown 
Club. The facilities of the club were made 
available by one of the club’s members. About 
40 persons attended. 

Boyd, who arrived after a cocktail party 
was under way, gave a brief talk, describing 
how well off the country was under Mr. John- 
son and saying that the country needed the 
President four more years. 

Boyd left after the talk, almost abruptly, 
the source thought. 

Criswell spoke next, reciting the party’s 
past financial troubles. He said that the fi- 
nancial picture was looking up, but that 
he was convinced that contributors might 
get the idea that there were no money prob- 
lems remaining. 

Criswell then suggested that those present 
buy tickets to the dinner. The President 
would not only be at the dinner, the audience 
was told, he would stay and dance. 

No attempt was made to sell tickets at the 
meeting. The informant said that most of 
those attending could not afford to buy tick- 
ets themselves and presumably were ex- 
pected to pass the word to their corporate 
Officers. Under the Corrupt Practices Act, cor- 
porations are forbidden to make political 
contributions, but it is common practice for 
businesses to do so through individuals, 
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SOLICITATIONS REPORTED 

At least two of those attending the recep- 
tion, it was learned, agreed to buy tickets. 
Later it was learned that Jack J. Valenti had 
solicited others in their companies in New 
York to buy tickets. Valenti, a former special 
assistant to the President, is president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America. 

Boyd was appointed the first Secretary of 
the Department of Transportation last Nov. 6. 
Economic regulatory functions are exercised 
outside the Transportation Department by 
independent agencies such as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Members of these agencies, 
however, are appointed by the President and 
the Administration has some advisory influ- 
ence over rates and routes. 

A former member and chairman of the 
CAB, Boyd has a reputation as an official who 
cannot be swayed by political pressures. 
When he was informed that word of his 
appearance at the Georgetown reception was 
to be published, Boyd invited a reporter to 
his office and said he would be glad to answer 
any questions. 

“I am glad to do anything I can honestly 
and ethically to help Lyndon Johnson,” he 
said, “I knew this speech was indorsed and 
encouraged by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. I was asked to talk about our pro- 
grams and urge support for the President.” 

He stressed that no plea for funds was 
made in his presence and that he expected 
never to know who at the meeting made a 
party contribution and who did not. 

The invitation to appear came to him 
through an assistant who had been contacted 
by the committee, Boyd said. 

Had the White House suggested that he 
make such appearances? 

“Absolutely not,” Boyd replied. “I bet Lyn- 
don Johnson never had any idea that the 
meeting was being held.” 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be able to speak 
for 5 minutes during the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SEPTEMBER DROP IN INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTION WEAKENS THE 
CASE FOR TAX INCREASE 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 


argument that this country is suffering 
a runaway, demand-pressured inflation 
was dealt another blow yesterday when 
the Federal Reserve Board disclosed that 
industrial production fell in September. 
I repeat—fell, dropped—in September 
by 1.5 points. 

Mr. President, this is not the kind of 
performance that occurs in an economy 
in which the pressure of demand is ex- 
cessive. September was the third month 
in fiscal year 1968, a year in which the 
big deficit is supposed to be so inflation- 
ary; yet we are producing less, produc- 
tion in September was not only lower 
than in August, it was actually below 
the level of 1 year ago. 

Mr. President, keep in mind the fact 
that American manpower is expanding 
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at the rate of one and a half million 
workers per year. Recognize that the 
productivity of all this Nation’s workers 
is increasing at the rate of more than 
3 percent per year, so that even if the 
work force were stationary, not expand- 
ing—and it is expanding—they could 
produce 3 percent more or at the present 
level of the industrial production index, 
about 4.5 points more each year. Recog- 
nize, Mr. President that our plant and 
facilities are expanding their potential 
at the rate of 6 percent or 7 percent per 
year—on the basis of present investment 
in plant and equipment—and we can 
appreciate that this latest statistic show- 
ing a drop in industrial production last 
month and a lower figure for produc- 
tion this year than 1 year ago, shows the 
economy to be suffering from too much 
slack, not too much demand. 

I am sure that, in the coming 
months—very possibly this month— 
there will be an increase in industrial 
production. I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that we are producing 
less than we produced a year ago, with 
our expanding economy, with our ex- 
panding plants, with our expanding work 
force, and with our rising productivity, 
so that we can afford to increase demand 
substantially without getting into any- 
thing like demand inflation. 

Furthermore, in the last few days, we 
have also been informed that the level of 
unemployment increased last month, the 
sharpest climb in 5 years, to a level of 4.1 
percent. Is this evidence of an exuberant 
economy? Does the unemployment in- 
crease show a need to slow down the 
economy? 

It is clear that the argument for a tax 
increase cannot be based on current eco- 
nomic conditions. None of this is to 
argue, Mr. President, that we do not 
have a serious inflationary problem. We 
do indeed. Prices have been going up, and 
going up at an unacceptable and growing 
rate. But it is the result of increasing 
cost and the pressure of that cost on 
prices, not the result of a demand that 
outpaces the economy’s capacity to pro- 
duce enough to meet that demand. 

None of this is to argue that we do not 
have a serious Federal deficit. We do, 
indeed, face this problem too. 

But a tax increase may not help us 
solve either the inflation problem or the 
deficit problem. Taxes are costs. The tax 
increase will add to costs. The corporate 
tax increase will add to business costs 
and to the prices that business must 
charge. The personal income tax increase 
will add to consumer costs and to the 
cost of living for most consumers, be- 
cause taxes must be paid just as surely 
as food must be bought. 

The tax increase will not restrain in- 
flation. Yes, it will diminish demand; 
but demand is already inadequate. A 
further reduction in demand with less 
industrial production, with more idle 
plant facilities, with additional unem- 
ployment is hardly the sensible way to 
bring down prices. 

Mr. President, the tax increase may 
not reduce the deficit very much, if at 
all. Economists almost unanimously 
agree that the 1964 tax cut actually in- 
creased rather than reduced Federal rev- 
enues, by increasing incomes and profits 
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sufficiently so that even at the lower 

rates revenues were higher. 

That is, we reduced taxes in 1964 and 
Federal revenues increased sharply in 
1965 and 1966. They argue that this hap- 
pened because it raised income and made 
more profits, so that even with the lower 
rate, revenues increased. 

It is clear that if this can work to 
increase revenue when there is a tax cut, 
it can also work—although not inevita- 
bly—but it can also work so that if we 
increase taxes, we may reduce revenues. 
It can very possibly have that effect, 
especially in view of the drop in indus- 
trial production and the increase in un- 
employment, even without the tax in- 
crease. 

Similarly a tax increase now could 

very possibly depress income so that even 

at higher rates the net revenues would be 
lower than without the tax increase. 

At any rate, Mr. President, there is no 
economic case for a tax increase now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Na- 
tional Summary of Business Conditions 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Board, 
dated October 16, 1967, be printed in the 
Record; together with a single page of 
tables from this release of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and an excellent editorial 
from this morning’s Washington Post 
putting the present economic situation 
in perspective. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD NATIONAL SUMMARY 
OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS, OCTOBER 16, 1967 
Industrial production and factory employ- 

ment declined in September partly as a re- 

sult of work stoppages. The value of retail 
sales rose slightly further and prices of in- 
dustrial products generally showed advances. 

Bank credit, time deposits, and the money 

supply showed less increase than earlier in 

the . Yields on public and corporate 

securities generally rose further by mid- 

October. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

The index of industrial production was 

156.3 per cent of the 1957-59 average in Sep- 


in the auto, copper, 
and steel transportation industries. The Sep- 
tember total was 1.5 points below the down- 
ward revised August rate of output. Output 
of ordnance and other defense equipment 
continued to expand in September. Appli- 
ances and TV set production showed little 
further change following a sharp recovery 
earlier from work stoppages and inventory 
liquidation. 

Auto assemblies, which reached a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 8.4 million units 
in August, were curtailed to 6.8 million units 
in September. Refiecting partly the lowered 
rate of capacity utilization, output of in- 
dustrial equipment has fallen off somewhat 
further since June and total business equip- 
ment has shown little change. 

Output of steel and some other industrial 
materials was reduced in September by work 
stoppages. As a result of the improved Mid- 
East supply, the curtailment of domestic 
crude oll output continued in the first week 
of October. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Employment in nonfarm establishments 
declined by 115,000 in September as work 
stoppages contributed to a net reduction in 
manufacturing employment of 180,000. This 
decline was only partially offset in the total 
by a net rise of 65,000 in non-manufacturing 
activities. The average f workweek con- 
tinued to change little but was about 2 per 
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cent shorter than a year earlier. Employment 
gains continued in private service industries 
and were resumed in retail trade, but strikes 
of teachers in some cities temporarily re- 
duced local government employment. The 
unemployment rate rose to 4.1 per cent from 
3.8 per cent in August, reflecting a sharp rise 
in the number of women entering the labor 
force. 
DISTRIBUTION 


The value of retail sales edged up further 
in September and remained 4 per cent above 
a year earlier, according to advance Census 
estimates. The September increase reflected 
mainly a 2 per cent rise in sales at durable 
goods stores as a result partly of the earlier 
introduction of new model autos and at 
higher prices. The level of retail sales at 
nondurable goods stores was about un- 
changed. 

COMMODITY PRICES 

There were widespread increases in prices 
of intermediate products and various con- 
sumer items including new autos and ap- 
pliances in September and in early October. 
Prices of speculative commodities meanwhile 
generally continued to change little, and 
lumber and plywood reversed part of their 
earlier run-up as supplies improved. Prices 
of farm products declined somewhat further 
reflecting mainly decreases in feed grains 
and hogs. 


BANK CREDIT, DEPOSITS, AND RESERVES 


Commercial bank credit expanded $2.2 bil- 
lion in September—much less rapidly than 
over the preceding two months but close to 
the strong average rate of the first half year. 
In contrast to the large security acquisitions 
in July and August, banks reduced slightly 
their holdings of Treasury issues in Septem- 
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ber and added only modestly to portfolios 
of other securities. Total loans rose $2 billion 
over the month—only slightly below the 
average July-August increase—with business 
loan growth continuing modest for the sec- 
ond consecutive month. 

The money supply showed little further 
rise in September, resulting in a third-quar- 
ter annual rate of increase of 7.0 per cent, 
about the same as that over the first half of 
the year. Time and savings deposits rose $1.7 
billion, about one-third less than the un- 
usually large increase in August, U.S. Gov- 
ernment deposits continued to rise on bal- 
ance. 

Total and required reserves increased 
somewhat further. Net free reserves dropped 
slightly to an average of about $250 million 
over the four statement weeks ending Sep- 
tember 27, as a small decline in excess re- 
serves exceeded that in borrowings. 

SECURITY MARKETS 

Over the past month yields have risen in all 
maturity areas of the U.S. Government se- 
curities market. At mid-October, yields were 
about 4.60 per cent on 8-month Treasury 
bills, 5.50 per cent on some intermediate- 
term issues, and 5.25 per cent on long-term 
bonds. Recent issues of short- and inter- 
mediate-term Federal Agency obligations 
have been marketed at yields ranging from 
5.50 per cent to 5.88 per cent. 

Yields on corporate and municipal bonds 
have advanced fairly steadily since mid-Sep- 
tember; new issue yields have advanced es- 
pecially sharply, and are currently at levels 
clearly above those reached last year. In 
heavy trading volume, common stock prices 
also moved up to all-time highs near the end 
of September, but since then have fluctuated 
within a narrow range. 
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EXPANSION AND CONFUSION 


The Administration continues to insist 
that a tax increase is the only alternative to 
economic ruin, but people are more likely 
to be confused than persuaded by that argu- 
ment. Consider two items in last week's news. 
On Wednesday it was announced that un- 
employment in September rose from 3.8 to 
4.1 per cent of the civilian labor force, the 
highest level since late 1965. That announce- 
ment brought no audible sounds of concern 
from exalted places. Yet on Friday, with the 
news that the gross national product ad- 
vanced at the annual rate of $15 billion dur- 
ing the third quarter, a “high administration 
official” declared “that the economy is going 
forward too quickly, at an unsustainable 
rate“ and added the familiar bit about the 
“compelling logic for a tax increase.” But 
how is a perilously rapid growth of total de- 
mand reconciled with rising unemployment? 
When that puzzle is solved the case for 
higher taxes collapses. 

The point at which to begin is the falla- 


cious characterization of the third quarter 
advance in GNP. As a result of prior monetary 
restraint, the growth of the GNP was halted 
in the first quarter of this year and slowed 
in the second. But now that the economy is 
again undergoing a pervasive expansion, the 
GNP is growing rapidly as it does in every 
recovery from a recession or slowdown, 

If the current rate of GNP growth were 
sustained, if over the next 12 months $60 
billion were added to the total demand for 
goods and services, few of the nightmares 
conjured up by Administration economists 
would materialize. A $60 billion advance from 
the second quarter of 1967 implies a 7.75 per 
cent growth rate in current prices and a 
“real” growth rate (measured in constant 
price) of less than 5 per cent. Nothing in 
recent experience suggests that such a pace 
is fraught with danger. 

But although a $60 billion advance is sus- 
tainable, it is not likely to be realized over 
the next year for the following reasons, Con- 
sumer expenditures, especially for goods, 
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continue to be sluggish, and so long as they 
are, businesses are not likely to make large 
additions to a total stock of inventories that 
is already high in relation to sales. Fixed in- 
vestment—residences, industrial structures 
and capital equipment—has increased mod- 
estly. But with disappointing profits in man- 
ufacturing industries and high mortgage 
rates, the upsurge of investment outlays nec- 
essary to sustain a rapid growth of GNP is 
nowhere in sight. A stimulus from defense 
outlays, which increased by less than $2 bil- 
lion in the third quarter, seems unlikely at 
the moment. 

When the rise in the unemployment rate— 
which is accounted for by adult females—is 
viewed in the context of a pervasive but far 
from spectacular recovery, the underlying 
cause is apparent. The entry and exit of 
married women from the labor force hinges 
on the employment opportunities. Having 
dropped out of the labor force in large num- 
bers during the mini-cession, women are 
again seeking jobs but are not finding them 
as quickly as they did in the 1965-66 period. 
The sharp rise in female unemployment, 
which may in part be due to a definitional 
change, suggests that talk about an over- 
heated economy with tight labor markets is 
somewhat premature. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. The gross national 
product is now estimated to be $15 bil- 
lion which, with the Ford strike, is some- 
thing that should concern us. 

In a memorandum some time ago en- 
titled “Proposed Tax Surcharges,” the 
staff of the Joint Economic Committee 
estimated that the third quarter gross 
national product rise was likely to be $16 
billion higher and for the fourth quarter 
another increase of $20 billion is esti- 
mated. Preliminary third quarter data, 
the staff of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee informs me, confirms that estimate 
and a $20 billion fourth quarter is still 
very likely. 

As I say, this increase in gross national 
product is something to be concerned 
about, but if we simply take the billion 
dollar increase, without any analysis, we 
are going to deceive ourselves, because a 
great deal of that increase is the result 
of the fact that prices have risen, and 
risen quite sharply, in the third quarter, 
and they are going to increase again in 
the fourth quarter. Much of this increase 
is not an increase in additional goods 
and services, but simply an increase in 
prices. 

It is possible to have a substantial in- 
crease in the gross national product 
without an increase in business activity. 
This is the nature of a significant part of 
the increase in the gross national 
product. 

At any rate, as the fine Washington 
Post editorial which I just placed in the 
Recorp stated, we could have a growth of 
5 percent in real terms in the coming 
year, in view of the slack in our economy, 
without significant inflationary pres- 
sures. 

At the same time, I would agree with 
the staff of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, which has informed me that the rate 
of monetary expansion is excessive and 
inflationary. It is above that which was 
recommended unanimously by the Joint 
Economic Committee in its economic re- 
port. The rate of increase in the money 
supply by the Federal Reserve Board is 
almost as high as it has ever been. The 
last time the Federal Reserve Board had 
this kind of increase in the monetary 
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supply, we ended up with the beginning 
of the credit crisis in 1966. 

I would hope the Federal Reserve 
Board would slow down its rate of mone- 
tary increase. I realize that the Federal 
Reserve Board has great problems, but 
if it can slow down the rate of monetary 
increase it can help us have economic 
stability and remove the necessity for a 
tax increase. 

There are some cynics who say that 
the reason why the Federal Reserve 
Board is doing what it is is to give ammu- 
nition to those who want a tax increase, 
but I am sure that the Federal Reserve 
Board consists of men of integrity and 
that the Board is proceeding in this case, 
as it has in the past, based on what the 
Board thinks is the best prescription for 
our economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. At any rate, I would 
hope the increase in the monetary sup- 
ply, which has contributed to the in- 
crease in prices, could be slowed down. 

I yield the floor. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT ON 
THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, when 
President Johnson signed the Small 
Business Act Amendments of 1967 into 
law last week, he placed his signature 
to a written expression of the confidence 
which the Federal Government has in 
small business investment companies as 
mechanisms for supplying the equity 
needs of small business. 

As the President pointed out in his 
statement of the time of the signing, 95 
percent of the businesses in the United 
States are small. These businesses are, 
and always have been, the mainstay of 
our system of free enterprise. They de- 
serve the full support of the Congress 
and the administration, for they repre- 
sent the very foundation of our economy, 

The Congress still has more work to do 
to help the small businesses of America. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Small Business of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I shall do what 
I can to give the Senate the opportunity 
to vote, during the present Congress, on 
legislation to help small businessmen 
who are subject to loss from crime, or 
riots in our cities. I hope that companion 
measures to S. 1862, dealing with neces- 
sary tax incentive for small business 
investment companies, will soon be be- 
fore us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that President Johnson’s remarks 
on the signing of S. 1862 be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL STATEMENT ON S. 1862, SMALL 
BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1967 

America itself began as a small business. 
The first Virginia settlers came to these 
shores as a joint stock company. 

As the Nation grew, so did the shops and 
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factories that gave it commercial life. The 
earliest American dream—of being one’s own 
boss in a land of unbounded opportunity— 
has remained a pillar of our economic 
strength. 

Today, 95% of the businesses in the United 
States are small. They employ 4 out of every 
10 of our wage earners. They provide a fam- 
ily income for more than 75 million 
Americans. 

Through the Small Business Administra- 
tion, your Government helps small busi- 
nesses to grow and prosper. The neighbor- 
hood furniture store, the machine shop 
downtown, the new manufacturing plant in 
a depressed rural area—these and thousands 
of other small businesses have been given 
life through loans generated by the SBA. 

Such loans have also helped many disad- 
vantaged citizens take a productive role in 
our national life. Over 5000 men and women 
with the will and talents and energy for 
business—but blocked by poverty—have 
started the road to success with SBA help; 

Businesses ravaged by flood or disaster 
have been restored. 

All this has meant better products for the 
consumer. It has brought jobs and broader 
opportunities. 

The bill I sign today—S. 1862—shows this 
Nation’s faith in the future of small 
business. 

It continues and expands the many worth- 
while programs administered by SBA. 

It allows SBA to make more loans from its 
own funds, up $650 million to a new high 
of $2.65 billion. No increase in appropria- 
tions is involved. 

It extends from 10 to 15 years the repay- 
ment time for construction and renovation 
loans. 

It improves the Small Business Invest- 
ment Companies which provide a vital flow 
of private capital to small businesses. 

It enlists the services of more retired busi- 
nessmen, so that their still valuable skills 
and knowledge can be made available to 
greater numbers of small concerns. 

It will help to bring more businesses and 
more jobs into the ghettos, through lease 
guarantees. This is a vital part of our new 
program to engage private industry in special 
job training programs for the hard-core un- 
employed. 

It launches a comprehensive study of ways 
to protect the small businessman against 
criminal acts which endanger his business 
and often his life. 

This bill, in short, strengthens the help- 
ing hand America extends to the Nation's 
small businessmen. 

But I must point out that it becomes law 
at a time when the business community is 
imperiled by the threat of tight money. 

To the businessman, a soaring interest 
rate is Public Enemy No, 1. 

It affects all commerce, but its harshest 
impact falls on the little man who runs a 
small business. He feels it. He feels it hard- 
est. He feels it longest. 

The tax surcharge proposal now pending 
before the Congress can work to remove this 
threat. 

No businessman welcomes a tax increase. 
No President enjoys proposing one. 

But I believe that most businessmen would 
rather pay a little more in taxes than ex- 
pose themselves to the uncertain and uneven 
effects of tight money and spiraling interest 
rates. 

The tax measure I proposed last August 
will provide the restraint our economy needs 
in a fair and equitable way. It will permit 
businesses large and small to get the credit 
they need to continue to grow and prosper. 

I remind the Congress and the country 
that the greatest service the Congress can 
now perform for American business, in my 
judgment, is to enact that legislation 
promptly before it is too late. 

When that is done, the full potential of 
the bill I sign today will be unlocked. 
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Ours is a land where individual enterprise 
is highly honored. And the bill recognizes 
that no investment pays greater dividends 
to the taxpayer than this—to give a man the 
tools with which he can shape his own 
success, 


WOODROW WILSON GUTHRIE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, when a 
great American dies, each of us shares 
in the sorrow of his passing. But in re- 
calling him and his work, we also solid- 
ify for ourselves and our children a part 
of our heritage and tradition. 

So it is with the death on Tuesday, 
October 3, 1967, of Woodrow Wilson 
Guthrie, one of the foremost folk sing- 
ers and composers of this or any age. 

Although he was not from my State of 
Indiana, I share a sense of loss in his 
death. For one thing, he was from my 
wife’s native State of Oklahoma. But, 
more important, his life—as exemplified 
in his music and his deeds—transcended 
state boundaries and reached to the soul 
of our Nation. 

Woody Guthrie was a personification 
of America—of the trials and challenges 
of the poor, the weary, the neglected. 

He wandered across the length and 
breadth of this great land, jabbing the 
conscience of the complacent, portray- 
ing the pathos of poverty, urging his 
fellow man to new hope through utiliza- 
tion of the great opportunity that Ameri- 
ca held out to him. 

While he sang of the cruel desert dust 
storms, and the pain and deprivation of 
the great depression, and the lonely bur- 
dens of the poor farmer, and the trav- 
ail of the city’s sweatshops, he never 
lost sight of the blessings of America— 
blessings which he knew instinctively 
would be shared eventually by the vast 
majority of his countrymen. 

So while he characterized the blem- 
ishes on the face of America, he did so 
with love—and he also sang of her 
beauty: 

This land is your land, this land is my land, 

From California to the New York Island, 

From the redwood forest to the Gulf-stream 
waters, 

This land was made for you and me. 


When the sun come shining, then I was 
strolling, 

And the wheat fields waving, and the dust 
clouds rolling, 

A voice was chanting as the fog was lifting, 

This land was made for you and me. 


Woody Guthrie sought to improve 
America, not to condemn her. When her 
freedom was imperiled in World War II, 
he joined the merchant marine, partici- 
pated in three invasions and twice sailed 
on ships that were torpedoed by the 
enemy. And he wrote songs of the gal- 
lant men who gave their lives to defend 
this land. 

Woody Guthrie will be remembered as 
long as there are men to sing songs and 
as long as there are men who believe in 
America and strive to make it an even 
better place in which to live and work. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 
Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as you 
know, a nationwide copper strike is 


crippling a vital segment of our economy. 
In my State of Arizona, where more than 
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50 percent of all domestically produced 
copper originates, many communities 
have been severely hit. 

On August 28, a number of Senators 
from States affected by this strike filed 
before this body, Senate Resolution 161, 
pleading with the President of the United 
States to invoke the emergency provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act in order to 
at least temporarily halt this strike. 

Just yesterday, I received a letter from 
an Arizonan which I feel spells out far 
better than I am able exactly how hard 
pressed many of our people are becoming 
as a result of this protracted strike. I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROAD MACHINERY Co., 
Phoeniz, Ariz., October 13, 1967. 
U.S. Senator PAUL FANNIN, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PauL: Last week our small company 
had 60 employees. This week our staff has 
been reduced to 50 because of what effect the 
copper strike is having in our industry as a 
machinery supplier. Practically all of the 
other 14 machinery firms in Arizona have 
had to make similar reductions in personnel. 

In addition to letting 10 faithful and good 
people go, we had to reduce the salaries of 
the remaining 50 people from 5% to as high 
as 25% in an attempt to keep our costs within 
our income. 

I fully appreciate that you, individually, 
can do little about this situation, but it is 
illustrative of what private enterprise must 
do to keep alive. 

After taking action like this, which necessi- 
tates dealing in peoples lives, I think about 
what our Government is doing in having a 
29 billion dollar deficit and yet little is ever 
done to reduce expenses. In the past year, it 
appears that something approaching 230,000 
people have been added to the Governmental 
payroll—and now consideration is being 
given to adding Television production to the 
cost of government—consideration is being 
given to spend tax money to pay for election 
campaign costs—and it appears our Govern- 
ment is attempting to be all things to all 
people. 

Then we read about the necessity of in- 
creasing taxes with no action taken to reduce 
expenditures, 

Our “gang” here at our company discuss 
our government and the direction we see it 
taking quite often and everyone I know is 
quite disturbed over the fact that it is spend, 
spend—tax and tax but nothing ever done 
about reducing expenditures. 

It seems that all of us agree it is hopeless 
to expect Congress to do anything about this 
and the result is anger which is expressed at 
the local level which, unfortunately, results 
in school bond issues, public works bond 
issues and hospital bond issues being de- 
feated at the ballot box. 

Many of these bond issues are deserving 
of full support of all citizens but since this 
seems to be the only effective voice of pro- 
test anyone can make, it results in defeat for 
these bond issues. 

No one I know would complain about ad- 
ditional taxes IF it was needed to properly 
support our men in Viet Nam. Our young 
men over there are deserving of the best that 
this nation can provide for them, as long as 
they are being subjected to losing their lives 
or being seriously wounded. Many of us are 
confused as to whether or not our nation 
should be involved in Viet Nam but as long 
as our young men are there, we MUST fully 
support them in all of their needs—and if 
taxes must be increased to do this, then we 
must increase taxes. 

A tax increase without a reduction in non- 
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defense spending would be a most serious 
blow to the morale of our nation which is 
already at a rather low level. 

President Johnson recently was quoted as 
saying he was not of the opinion the morale 
of the citizens of our nation had lessened. If 
he would contact the “people” and ignore the 
advice of those who will tell him only what 
they know in advance he wants to hear, I feel 
quite positive he will find there is considera- 
ble unrest in our nation, especially as it ap- 
plies to our government trying to be all 
things to all people and thus end up spend- 
ing more money than what is collected. 

This, I grant you, is only one man’s opin- 
ion but I can assure you there are many, 
many people who believe as I do. Only re- 
cently I returned to Phoenix from a two 
week business trip to Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and San Francisco where I 
found many, many responsible people ex- 
pressing similar thoughts as I have written 
in this letter. 

May I hope that somehow, someway Con- 
gress will take the necessary steps to stop 
adding non-defense expenditures to our na- 
tion’s budget and reduce the non-defense ex- 
penditures already appropriated. 

Yours very truly, 
HAROLD R. Bone, 
President. 


A VISIT TO THE SYLVANIA TRACT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, recently 
I received from a constituent of mine, 
Mrs. Ruth Stolle, a column by Mr. Cedric 
Vig called Wisconsin Woodsmoke. In 
this column Mr. Vig describes his first 
trip into the beautiful Sylvania tract in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

The trip is reported not only through 
Mr. Vig's eyes but also through the eyes 
of some friends who accompanied him 
on the trip. All of these men are ex- 
perienced outdoorsmen who know and 
appreciate the great out of doors. I 
think that their reflections on the trip 
clearly show that the Sylvania tract 
represents one of the most significant 
natural resource acquisitions in recent 
years. 

Careful and tasteful development of 
this spectacular area by the Forest Serv- 
ice will insure its preservation for gen- 
erations to come. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Vig’s column 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN WoopSMOKE 
(By C. A. Vig) 

Tonight our fireplace is kicking up a big 
fuss—crackling and sputtering—banging and 
spitting. We're burning a couple of chunks 
of cedar from Sylvania. 

“Sylvania!” Ever since we heard this word 
we've wanted to go there. “Untouched, un- 
spoiled, a wilderness of pristine beauty.” 
That's how they described it. 

The news stories, a talk at Rotary, and 
an article on Sylvania in the July-August 
issue of “Better Camping” written by J. L. 
O'Sullivan sparked our interest. We wanted 
to dip our paddles in those unpolluted 
waters; carry our canoes over the portages; 
wane the eagles soar in Michigan's blue 
skies. 

Last Saturday we went! 

SYLVANIA 

According to our speedometer, it’s a 60- 
mile jaunt from Rhinelander to this 18,870 
acre tract west of Watersmeet, Michigan. 

As we drove into the area, we realized that 
we had seen a similar landscape and forest 
cover in the Phillips-Park Falls area. Yellow 
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birch, maple and hemlock were the predom- 
inate trees. 

At the information center an attendant 
helped us map out a canoe route—the sum- 
mer's most popular water trail—a five-hour 
jaunt encompassing six lakes and several 


ges. 

Since this Federal park boasts a number 
of lakes and ponds, it would be easy to spend 
a few days canoeing, portaging and camping. 
This is not practical this summer since there 
is a ban on overnight camping. 

Next year camping will be allowed in cer- 
tain designated areas. However, if one ex- 

to get back into the heart of this 
wilderness retreat, one will have to expend 
some energy in the form of hiking or pad- 
dling since motorized vehicles will not be 
permissible on the trails and lakes. 


CROOKED LAKE 


Nice lake—clear water—surrounded by 
conifers, principally leaning cedars—some- 
thing like the Upper Brule. 

The overflow from this lake gives rise to 
the middle branch of the Ontonagon—the 
stream with the North Country's prettiest 
waterfalls—Bond and Agate. 

As we paddled across Crooked Lake, we 
realized that here was a land of trees and 
water. It has been estimated that the timber 
is valued at somewhere between four and 
five million dollars—that one-fifth of the 
area is covered with water. 

To us the lakes were similar to those in 
northern Wisconsin. The forest was similar 
to Nicolet, Flambeau and the Porkies. How- 
ever, the big difference was that there was an 
area that was relatively untouched by man 
and his axe, plow and bulldozer. There has 
been a minimum of man-made activity in the 
forest since the white pine was removed back 
in the 1880's. 

During our push across Crooked lake we 
Saw wildlife that is typical of a wilderness 
area. A pair of loons were spotted out fishing. 
Across our path a pileated woodpecker was 
seen. Above us a pair of bald eagles were soar- 
Ing and screaming in the September skies. A 
flight of mallards rose from the wild rice 
beds—leaving in perfect flight formation. 
Other visitors have seen bear, coyotes and 
timber wolves. 

MANSIONS 

Included in the purchase price ($5,740,000) 
were several large mansions of the former 
owners. They were huge and hotel-like—sym- 
bols of the wealth and affluence of their 
builders. 

The largest lodge was more than 200 feet 
in length—so large that it boasted an indoor 
gymnasium. The cedar logs for this lodge 
were in from the West coast and put 
together by Finnish carpenters whose skill 
for matching and fitting logs approached 
perfection. 

Scattered throughout the area, especially 
on the portages between lakes, were smaller 
and more livable cabins used by the guards 
whose job it was to keep the poachers out of 
this private estate. 

OVER THE GROAN TRAILS 

A day of lake paddling can be a monoto- 
nous affair. It takes a portage every now and 
then to add a bit of zest to the adventure— 
to take the kinks out of those canoe-cramped 
legs, 
* little safari took us from Crooked lake 
to East Bear, West Bear, Kerr, High and 


ice has erected “resting platforms” where 
one can perch his canoe while taking a 
“five.” 

Up in the Canadian bush a portage is fre- 


Know what a quarter chain is? A rod! 
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On some of the old maps we've noticed 
that portages were measured in “carries.” 
From what we have read about the endur- 
ance of the Indians and Voyageurs, chances 
are that a carry might involve a long dis- 
tance—many chains. 


EVALUATION 


This evening as we sit before our cedar 
fire we have a good opportunity to evaluate 
our Saturday in Sylvania. 

Harlan, who whetted his canoeing appe- 
tite on the Brule a few weeks ago, prefers 
shooting rapids to lake canoeing. 

Leigh Steinman, the most ardent fisher- 
man of the group, would like to go back 
and throw some hardware in some of the 
lakes in the area—lakes where it is said one 
can catch a bass with every cast—or those 
deep clear lakes that abound in Jake trout. 
(High lake was the prize of the trip.) 

Don thinks it a wonderful place to bring 
his canoeing-camping club members for 
their first lesson in paddling and 

The rest of us would like to pay another 
visit to the area when the forest is covered 
with yellow and red leaf paint and hike the 
many excellent trails that are available to 
the visitors. 

PS—It was a good day—one that you 
would have enjoyed! 


IT 1S TIME TO CHANGE OUR PRO- 
CEDURES IN EVALUATING PUBLIC 
WORKS PROJECTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, with- 
in the past weeks, demands have in- 
creased for improved Government 
budgeting priorities. Business Week 
magazine, the Washington Post, and the 
Wall Street Journal—to name just a few 
leading publications—have pointed out 
the current need for Congress to insist 
that spending proposals reflect optimal 
resource allocations. 

Present long-range cost-benefit evalu- 
ations are based on a 1962 document 
written under the auspices of the Water 
Resources Council set up by President 
Kennedy. This report, known generally as 
Senate Document No. 97, is entitled “Pol- 
icies, Standards, and Procedures in the 
Formulation, Evaluation, and Review of 
Plans for Use and Development of Water 
and Related Land Resources,” and es- 
tablishes practices to be followed in an- 
alyzing public works — 

Four executive agencies cooperated in 
r DN 
ment No. 97; these four agencies the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—along with the 
Bureau of the Budget, hold the principal 
statutory responsibilities for Federal ac- 
tivities concerned with water and land 
resources conservation. 

In Senate Document No. 97, discount 
rate policies for cost-benefit studies were 
stated in this manner: 

2. Discount rate.— The interest rate to be 
used in plan formulation and evaluation for 
discounting future benefits and computing 
costs, or otherwise converting benefits and 
costs to a common time basis shall be based 
upon the average rate of interest payable by 
the Treasury on interest-bearing marketable 
securities of the United States outstanding 
at the end of the fiscal year preceding such 
computation which, upon original issue, had 
terms to maturity of 15 years or more. Where 
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the average rate so calculated is not a multi- 
ple of one-eighth of 1 percent, the rate of 
interest shall be the multiple of one-eighth 
of 1 percent next lower than such average 
rate. 

This procedure shall be subject to adjust- 
ment when and if this is found desirable as 
@ result of continuing analysis of all factors 
pertinent to selection of a discount rate for 
these purposes. 


Mr. President, witnesses during the re- 
cent Joint Economic Committee hearings 
on planning, programing, budgeting sys- 
tems—PPBS—stressed that these poli- 
cies established in Senate Document No. 
97 are wrong. According to their testi- 
mony, use of the coupon rate at the date 
of issue of long-term Government securi- 
ties leads to overestimating project bene- 
fits. Were a more realistic discount rate 
employed—the witnesses proposed that 
the expected rate of return to funds in 
the private sector, which is at least 10 
percent instead of the 344-percent rate 
presently used—it would be possible to 
see which long-range spending projects 
actually contribute to the economy and 
which projects represent significant 
drains on the economy. 

I call attention to the second para- 
graph of the Senate Document No. 97 dis- 
count rate policy. It says: 

This procedure shall be subject to adjust- 
ment when and if this is found desirable 
as a result of continuing analysis of all fac- 
tors pertinent to selection of a discount rate 
for these purposes, 


There is need today for such analysis; 
there is need today for adjustment of the 
discount rate procedure spelled out in 
Senate Document No. 97. The possibility 
of a tax increase and of lower economic 
growth, certainly make such adjustment 
desirable. A few agencies already have 
made studies, which I have requested, 
utilizing alternative discount rates on 
public work projects. Such evaluations 
must be continued and encouraged by 
Congress. Indeed, if we agree with the 
testimony in the PPBS hearings, there is 
a clear need to revamp completely the 
whole policy structure established in 
Senate Document No. 97. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER RE- 
SOURCES IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, Okla- 
homa has long been in the forefront in 
the development of water resources. A 
large number of multipurpose 2 
are under construction or completed in 
Oklahoma. These — provide flood 


and 

and recreational benefits. We also are a 
leader in the upstream dam program 
which has been so effective in stopping 
soil erosion. The Arkansas River naviga- 
tion program, which is vital to Okla- 
homa’s continuing economic develop- 
ment, is proceeding on schedule and 
barges are due to come up the Arkansas 
to eastern Oklahoma by 1970. 

I am proud of the progress Oklahoma 
has made in development of its water re- 
sources. Since my election to the Senate 
in 1964, I have worked closely with my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
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tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
Congressman CARL ALBERT, the majority 
leader, Tom STEED, Ep EDMONDSON, JOHN 
Jarman, and other members of the State 
delegation in carrying this water devel- 
opment program forward. Much credit 
for Oklahoma’s outstanding record in 
water development goes to the late Sen- 
ator Robert S. Kerr, who envisaged 20 
years ago the tremendous benefits which 
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would come from making the Arkansas 
River navigable. Unfortunately, Senator 
Kerr did not live to see all his dream be- 
come reality. 

Much of the water development work 
in Oklahoma is being done by the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers. During this fiscal 
year the Corps of Engineers will spend 
about $91.6 million on public works proj- 
ects in Oklahoma, The Tulsa district en- 
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gineer’s office is one of the busiest in the 
Nation and, I might add, one of the best. 

The Tulsa district engineer recently 
gave me fiscal information on civil works 
projects in Oklahoma, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this data be placed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FISCAL INFORMATION ON CIVIL WORKS PROJECTS IN OKLAHOMA 


SUMMARY SHEET 


Un thousands of dollars} 
Ca itures prior to fiscal year Expenditures, fiscal year 1961 to Expenditures projected for fiscal Total 
K eee apenas Fa og 196 w Epona oiae 
226, 777 359, 965 85,639 672, 381 
15, 941 „ 947 5, 503 44. 391 
2, 448 4,203 7, 156 
Totten . 245, 166 387, 115 91, 647 723, 928 
CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
Un thousands of dollars} 
Ex; ee fiscal Expenditures Fiscal year of first 
Project Status Expenditures prior year 1961 1 projected for Total ne — if 
to fiscal year 1961 fiscal year 1 fiscal year 1968 subsequent to 
fiscal year 1961 

Arkansas River and tributaries, general studies Complete 454 EET EAT 506 1957 

Bank stabilization — A7 ah and Le Flore Counti „230 5,676 534 12, 440 1952 

Broken Bow Reservoir (McCurtain County) d 306 28,975 5,361 34,642 1959 

Optima Reservoir (Texas County) man do....... 212 2,720 1, 464 4,396 1945 

ee Reservoir (McCurtain County) Planning... ..... 20 285 129 434 1960 

i Under const) 52 9,445 5,629 15, 126 1960 

15 26 74 115 1957 

7, 080 9,731 1,774 38, 585 1939 

aly 18, 797 966 4, 669 122, 432 1939 

Canton Reservoir (Blaine and 9 7 Counties) 10, 432 40 11,170 1939 

Fort Supply Reservoir (Woodward County) d 7,413 147 30 7,590 1938 

Hulah Reservoir (0: County). ..--do.. 10,972 422 42 11, 436 1938 

Tenkiller Reservoir — 1 and Cherokee Counties) -... 6 22, 264 1,155 75 23, 494 1939 

a la — — Mcintosh, Pittsburg, Okmulgee, ande % noame 18, 842 270 278 121, 390 1948 

Denison 3 22 Marshall, Bryan, and Love Coun- do 61, 416 2, 100 310 63, 826 1939 

Fot ibson Reservoir (Wagoner, Cherokee, and Mayes Coun- doo 41, 485 698 101 42, 284 1942 
Robert rm L. S D. (Sequoyah, Le Flore, Haskell, and Muskogee 50, 107 15, 570 65, 677 
Navigational locks and dams (Narone, and Rogers Counties) 13,971 28, 211 42, 182 
Markham Fe 115 plo! K 6, 909 
Birch Reservoir (Osa cunt) 303 2 305 
Kaw Reservoir ( ay and 2,573 4,822 7,395 
Webbers Falls L. & D. (Muskogee County) 2 0 8, 828 13,544 32, 372 
Copan Reservoir —— Pianning 2 610 32 642 
Hugo Reservoir (Choctaw Under construction 791 1,789 2,580 
Skiatook Reservoir (Osage 543 57 600 
ü 238 212 450 
Maintenance and repair fleet and terminal 74 376 450 
. yoann „ 23 127 150 
Hey! 43 20 93 
En Gas. (L 14 oid Gaunt) 493 744 
Washita Ri yo rdmore, Okla..... 29 29 
Ponca City, O 47 47 
Pond Creek, 1 5 . (Pottowatomie County 14 14 
Salt Fork Red River, Altus, Ola 6 6 
Blackwell, Oka. 49 49 
Sr 16 16 
Cherry and Red Fork Creeks, Tulsa, Okla 40 156 
nwood Creek (Logan County) 2 2 
Bull Creek, Vinita, Oka 1 1 
Turkey bab sal . Okla.. 65 203 
Flat Rock Ci ‘a 23 28 
E A a aoe 87 300 300 
Bird Creek, Bao n 1 5 40 44 
East Cache Creek, La 47 57 
Fourche Mon Re Os onia Okla.. 1 1 
Joe Creek, Tulsa, OI 123 136 
22 22 
2 2 
56 67 
4 4 
31 43 
13 34 
6 25 
3 23 
1 1 
38 38 
168 168 
359, 965 85,639 672, 381 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 
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Un thousands of dollars] 
Expenditures, fiscal Expenditures Fiscal year of first 

Project Status Expenditures prior year 1961 throu rO; for Total nditure if 

to fiscal year 2 fiscal year 10 year 1968 su to 

fiscal year 1961 
Flood control rescue 30 410 
Inspection of completed work (L. 13 9 
National emergency activities. ss. Complete. 9 
Ganeral: requistory funetions.. >. os . ñßt ⁵—Vů— ! 8 12 
Emergency bank stabilization, Arkansas River and tributaries. 424 1, 423 
Advance preparation of flood emergencies................-.--. -.-.--.---- 13 55 
Flood emergency operations 75 112 
Great Salt Plains Reservoir (Alfalfa County). 857 480 
Fort Supply Reservoir (Woodward County) 887 802 
Canton Reservoir N and Dewey Counties, 1, 066 1,230 
Hulah Reservoir 0 sage County) 617 910 
Wister Reservoir (Le Flore Coufty)- ---- 838 823 
Oologah Reservoir (Rogers and Nowata Counties) ---- 32 977 
Heyburn Reservoir (Creek County) 352 527 
Tenkiller Reservoir (Sequoyah and Cherokee Counties) 1,390 2, 463 
Fort Gibson Reservoir (Wagoner, Cherokee, and Mayes Counti 2, 580 3, 469 
Pensacola Reservoir (Mayes, Delaware, and Ottowa Counties). 43 61 
Denison Reservoir Johnston, Marshall, Posh and Love Counties). 6,639 5, 409 
piaua ree Haskell, Mcintosh, Pittsburg, Okmulgee and do 2, 152 

unties), 
ay —— Reservoir fa ulsa, Osage, Creek, Pawnee, and Payne do —— 1,205 
unties). 

Restoration of levees 197 
Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and Oklahoma 180 
Arkansas-Red salinity contro! 2 
Total operation and maintenance, general 15, 941 22,947 
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Arkansas River to Oklahoma City 
Verdigris River, Kans. and Okla. _. 


Arkansas River (Fufaula) 
Squirrel and Crutcho Creeks____ 
Cimarron Rive: 
Poteau River. 

Red River 
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supply, McAlester and 

Grand Neosho River Basin. —.— 
Verdigris River Basin, Including navigation 
9 — River and tributaries, Great Bend to Tulsa_ 


Continuing............. 
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NOMINATION OF CLIFFORD L. ALEX- 
ANDER TO BE CHAIRMAN OF 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Presi- 
dent, President Johnson recently nomi- 
nated an New Yorker, Mr. 
Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., as Chairman of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. Business Week for July 15 
tells of Mr. Alexander’s career and pos- 
sible plans for that agency. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A BROADER EFFORT on JOB BIAS 

Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., a tall, handsome, 
33-year-old Negro who grew up in Harlem 
and moved smoothly through an Ivy League 
education into a staff job in the White House, 
may have lots to say about company hiring 
practices in the next few years. 

Alexander has been picked by President 
Johnson to fill a five-year term as chairman 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, and will take over EEOC at a turn- 
ing point in the agency’s dealings with busi- 
ness. 

For two years, EEOC has been hard put to 
keep ahead of an avalanche of job discrimi- 
mation complaints. Now officials expect to 
have their caseload under control by fall, 
and the commission is planning to put 
greater emphasis on technical assistance pro- 


grams to get more workers from minority 
groups into better jobs. 

Broader scope technical assistance pro- 
grams encompass a wide variety of efforts to 
encourage employers and unions to go be- 
yond the letter of the iaw in upgrading the 
employment status of Negroes. 

In the future, the commission will do more 
than investigate complaints from re job 
applicants. It will also instigate its own pro- 

to change 


Companies willing to help in hiring minor- 
programs 
voluntarily. In other cases, EEOC is 
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ducted such operations, including a pro- 
gram to help companies building new plants 
to find and hire minority workers. Another 
example is a forum it set up in South Caro- 
lina where state, city, local, and company 
Officials met to talk about upgrading Negro 
jobs in the textile industry. 

But these programs have fallen behind 
while the agency struggled with a deluge of 
complaints. 

Scrutiny. EEOC will begin singling out 
new areas for technical assistance later this 
summer when it finishes a computer analysis 
of employment patterns in individual indus- 
tries. The analysis will show an industry's 
percentage of minority workers as compared 
with the population of such workers in the 
surrounding area. For example, one such 
analysis already released by the commission 
shows that Negro employment in petroleum 
refining was only about 1.5% in the San 
Francisco-Oakland area even though Negroes 
accounted for 14% and 31% of the popula- 
tion in the two cities, respectively. 

At the same time, the National Urban 
League is making a study for EEOC which 
it will use as a basis for recommending 
priority areas on which the agency should 
focus. One of Alexander's own ideas is to 
create close ties between EEOC and federal 
job training programs. Then, if a particular 
company is unable to find qualified Negroes 
to employ, the commission could help link 
the company with a federal training program. 

Alexander, whose parents were Harlem 
community leaders, was president of the 
student council in his Harvard undergradu- 
ate days where he received his B.A. (cum 
laude) in 1955, and president of the Phi 
Delta Phi international legal fraternity at 
Yale (LL.B., 1958). The fact that he is a 
Negro puts him one up with civil rights 
leaders who have been critical of EEOC in 
the days when it was helplessly over- 
burdened, 

Big move. His Harvard contact with Mc- 
George Bundy brought Alexander to Wash- 
ington in 1963. He was a struggling lawyer 
on New York’s West 55th Street when Bundy 
asked him to join the staff of the National 
Security Council. “I almost didn’t accept,” 
he recalls. He had been practicing just long 
enough to be gypped on a fee by a client in 
a criminal case, but he still saw a promising 
future as a lawyer. Once in the White House, 
he gradually phased out of Southeast Asian 
affairs and into such domestic problems as 
civil rights. 

In his first test as an administrator, 
Alexander will be able to lean on another 
long-time Bundy aide and Harvard honors 
grad, Gordon Chase, 34, who is the agency's 
staff director. 

Friends who work with Alexander at the 
White House do not think he will fall down 
as an administrator. He's even-handed and 
well balanced,” says Lee C. White, who moved 
from the White House himself to become 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission. 
“Cliff has the easy-going type of personality 
it takes to get members of a commission 
moving together without friction.” 

Focus on data. Alexander says he does not 
plan to go around “branding Company X a 
bigot.” Instead, he will rely on factual in- 
formation—such as EEOC’s computer sur- 
vey—to speak for itself. 

Alexander’s predecessor, Stephen N. Shul- 
man, gets much of the credit for readying 
EEOC for a move into new programs. Aside 
from bogged down in a backlog of 
cases during its first year of operation, the 
agency was also inexperienced, understaffed, 
and under financed. Moreover, the agency’s 
first chairman, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
quit before his term expired to run for gover- 
nor of New York. 

Shulman, who succeeded Roosevelt, quickly 
whipped EEOC into businesslike trim. A 
tough, hard-working former McNamara 
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“Whiz Kid,” he applied the lessons of cost- 
effectiveness, computerization, and efficiency 
he had learned at the Pentagon. The number 
of job discrimination complaints concillated 
by EEOC jumped fourfold, and before he 
left the job this month, Shulman predicted 
that the commission would be operating on 
schedule by fall. 

Power of persuasion. EEOC, which has no 
legal power to force employers to change dis- 
criminatory employment and promotion 
policies, must rely on conciliation and per- 
suasion. In doing so, it takes four steps: 

Analyzes complaints, approximately 17,000 
in its first two years of operation. 

Investigates those falling within its juris- 
diction. 

Decides, in written opinions by the five 
commission members, which cases are worthy 
of action. 

Negotiates with employers, unions, and 
employees to correct discriminatory situa- 
tions, which may range from segregated fa- 
cilities to segregated seniority lines. 

Shulman claims “great changes” in stream- 
lining each step. He saved eight days by 
eliminating double analysis procedures in 
which complaints were reviewed both in the 
field and in Washington. He conducted time 
and motion studies of investigations and 
came up with a model format for investiga- 
tors. This has already chopped 10% to 15% 
off the time needed for investigations, he 
says, and he predicts the agency's produc- 
tivity will double by late fall. 

Breaking the jam. Today, EEOC has a 
backlog of 400 to 500 cases awaiting decisions, 
and this bottleneck threatens to worsen as 
the speed of investigations picks up. Before 
leaving, Shulman hired 25 students about 
to enter their final year of law school to help 
write decisions and thus to help eliminate 
the backlog. Shulman also set into motion 
the training of investigators in conciliation 
techniques, and increased the conciliation 
staff from five to 31 men. He also asked Con- 
gress for 110 additional people (the House 
has authorized 75), which, it is hoped, will 
prevent a recurrence of the backlog. 

Meanwhile, EEOC, in a contract with the 
University of Pittsburgh, is putting its de- 
cisions, conciliation agreements, and general 
counsel opinions on magnetic tape for stor- 
age. At a push of a button, this information 
will be retrieved by EEOC headquarters in 
Washington and by its 11 regional head- 
quarters. This will not only speed up deci- 
sion-making but enable regional directors to 
make their own decisions if the commission 
members decide to delegate this responsi- 
bility. 

Shulman believes that putting EEOC on 
a business-like basis will open the way for 
more dramatic moves into new technical as- 
sistance programs. 

Obstacles. Still, despite Shulman's reforms, 
Alexander will face obstacles, EEOC will need 
more money as the number of complaints 
continues to mount, and Congressional con- 
servatives may prove reluctant to give it 
more. 

In addition, the lack of power to issue 
cease-and-desist orders has been a thorn in 
the agency's side. EEOC has settled only 43% 
of its conciliation efforts successfully to date. 
This means that nearly six out of every 10 
complainants do not get the justice in jobs 
to which the commission believes they are 
entitled. 

A bill to give EEOC cease-and-desist 
powers faces difficulty in the relatively con- 
servative 90th Congress. Alexander is sure to 
keep pressing for this legislation, however, 
and he has the necessary access to the Presi- 
dent to be assured of White House support. 

EEOC officials say that there ic a compelling 
reason for cease-and-desist powers. Their ar- 
gument is that such powers would improve 
the conciliation process since businessmen, 
union leaders, and employment agencies will 
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be more willing to bargain when they know 
the government carries a big stick. 


NEMDA LABOR STUDY PROMOTES 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN NORTH- 
EASTERN MINNESOTA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in an 
effort to create jobs, attract industry, 
and promote a more diversified economy, 
a broadly based, privately financed $1 
million industrial development corpora- 
tion was formed in northeastern Minne- 
sota 3 years ago. Named the Northeast- 
ern Minnesota Development Corpora- 
tion—NEMDA—this organization is 
based on a concept of local cooperation 
involving the six counties and 50 com- 
munities which make up northeastern 
Minnesota and every major element in 
the region’s economy—mining, utilities, 
news media, labor unions, transportation, 
banks, manufacturing, forest products, 
and retail and service firms. 

As a part of the effort to attract and 
assist industries which might be in- 
terested in locating in northeastern Min- 
nesota, NEMDA recently completed a 
systematic survey of regional labor re- 
sources. This survey points up the avail- 
ability of thousands of skilled Minne- 
sotans within the six-county region and 
details their experience, education, age, 
and willingness to undergo retraining 
and commute various distances for new 
employment. As the Duluth News-Trib- 
une noted in a recent editorial, the 
NEMDA labor survey provides businesses 
and industries interested in northeast- 
ern Minnesota with “a completeness and 
abundance of detail which few, if any, 
comparable organizations could ap- 
proach.” 

I commend NEMDA for its fine work 
and ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Workers Industry 
Needs,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Duluth News-Tribune, 
Sept. 26, 1967] 
Workers INDUSTRY NEEDS 

Oficials of industries, impressed with 
other resources of our region, naturally ask 
about the available labor supply. Thanks to 
a detailed and elaborate study, unique in 
some ways, NEMDA—the Northeastern Min- 
nesota Development Association—can answer 
those questions. It can do so with a com- 
pleteness and an abundance of detail which 
few, if any, comparable organizations could 
approach. 

The six-county region has 3,933 men and 
2,937 women who would be interested in the 
employment a new industry could offer. Some 
are unemployed, many have work now but 
would be interested in new jobs, Many are 
willing to train for this new employment. 

Using the resources of ultra-modern com- 
puters, the survey includes a wealth of tab- 
ulations. Experience, education, age and 
willingness to commute various distances to 
and from work are among the points covered. 

The survey is an integral part of one of 
NEMDA’s chief purposes—more jobs, and 
good ones, for the people of this six-county 
region. We have many men and women who 
want to stay in this part of the country, 
but who would like to be working, or to be 
making greater use of their energies and 
abilities 8 they now find possible. The 
NEMDA survey of labor availability is the 
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equivalent of a massive application for em- 
ployment. 

The alert, prompt and intelligent response 
by those sending in the questionnaires is 
impressive evidence of the quality of em- 
ployables that we have here. 

With this new abundance of information 
about the workers to be found here, NEMDA 
can answer all the questions usually asked 
by executives planning a new plant, a move 
or an expansion. Skilled researchers can 
gather much of that information—and have 
done so—by dealing with key people in in- 
dustries and government. Transportation, 
taxes, utility rates, availability of land and 
buildings are information vital to industrial 
planners. Much of this information NEMDA 
already can supply. 

But knowing all that, concerns can still 
ask, “What kind of job applicants and 
trainees can we expect? How many? Where 
do they live? What background do they 
have?” Now NEMDA has those answers, too. 
They make up an exceedingly strong appeal, 
and one which will be presented with skill 
and persistence and intimate knowledge of 
this immense and constantly changing sub- 
ject—one which any region outside a few 
highly congested areas must master to get 
its share of the industrial growth and dis- 
persal which is one of the amazing aspects 
of American industry today. 


THE ARROGANCE OF POWER 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
literary supplement of the London Times 
carried on October 5 a review of Senator 
FULBRIGHT’S book, “The Arrogance of 
Power.” The article is of interest and 
value not only as a perceptive review of 
Senator FULBRIGHT’s ideas on Senate re- 
ponsibility for formation of foreign pol- 
icy but also as a reflection on the consti- 
tutional issue by an “outside” observer 
from a nation which is a trusted and 
friendly ally. I ask unanimous consent 
that the review be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the London Times, literary supple- 
ment, Oct. 5, 1967] 


WORLD AFFAIRS: FIGHTING FOR THE HILL 


J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT: The Arrogance of 
Power, 264 pp. Cape. 30s. 

Senator Fulbright’s latest book, The Arro- 
gance of Power, has a double importance. It 
is another shot in his campaign against the 
foreign policy of the Johnson Administra- 
tion and he has long passed the time of rang- 
ing shots, near misses, and the rest. He is 
now on target. His book suffers a little, it 
is possible to argue, from the fact that the 
Senator has so many disciples, and there is 
an obvious similarity in The Arrogance of 
Power and Ronald Steel's Paz Americana. 
The Senator, as befits one in his position, is 
slightly less savage and slightly less con- 
temptuous of the accepted wisdom of the 
White House and the State Department. But 
the politeness of his manner does not con- 
ceal the depth of his dislike and even con- 
tempt for American foreign policy and a de- 
gree of disillusionment with the leadership 
of his own party. 

But equally important—perhaps more im- 
portant and more novel to an English read- 
er—is the revelation of the clash of powers 
in the American constitutional system. Sen- 
ator Fulbright holds the very important and, 
to us, rather mysterious office of Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It is an office that many eminent men 
have held. It is an office that has been held 
by men who perhaps did not, in the long run, 
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increase their prestige with the office: for ex- 
ample, Charles Sumner, Henry Cabot Lodge 
I, and William A, Borah. It has, of course, 
been held by nonentities. It has been almost 
totally eclipsed by forceful Presidents like 
Woodrow Wilson and F. D. Roosevelt. But 
the office remains—and the residuum of 
power. 

But Senator Fulbright is not content with 
the residuum of power left to him and his 
committee. He wants to redress the im- 
balance of power which has grown up in 
Washington. From the beginning, there has 
been a clash between the White House and 
“the Hill”. Senator Fulbright makes a lot of 
the failure of President Johnson to notice the 
duty of the Senate to “advise and consent” 
to the projects of the Executive. But this 
breakdown in the formal organization of 
American foreign policy dates back to Presi- 
dent Washington. There have been oscil- 
lations between the power of the Executive 
and the power of the Senate. In a famous 
passage in The Education of Henry Adams, 
John Hay, a flashy if not very successful 
Secretary of State, complained bitterly of the 
way he was treated by the Senate of his time. 
His sympathetic and uncritical friend Adams 
noted: 

“The fathers had intended to neutralize 
the energy of government and had succeeded, 
but their machine was never meant to do 
the work of a twenty-million horsepower 
society in the twentieth century, where 
much work needed to be quickly and 
efficiently done.” 

It was a one-sided view, and very soon, 
by their ingenuity and disregard of the letter 
and perhaps the spirit of the Constitution, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson 
transferred power from the Hill to the White 
House. There were oscillations after that. 
The Senate got its revenge on Wilson. It 
sometimes thwarted Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. But the whole trend in this century has 
been towards the uncontrolled exercise of 
presidential power. In this dangerous age 
some transfer of power was inevitable. Sena- 
tor Fulbright recognizes this 

“The cause of the change is crisis. The 
President has the authority and resources 
to make decisions and take actions in an 
emergency; the Congress does not. Nor, in my 
opinion, should it; the proper responsibilities 
of the Congress are those spelled out by 
Mill—to reflect and review, to advise and 
criticize, to grant or withhold consent. 
This situation is not fundamentally the fault 
of individuals. It is primarily the result of 
events, and the problem is not one of appor- 
tioning blame but of finding a way to restore 
the constitutional balance, of finding ways 
by which the Senate can discharge its duty 
of advice and consent in an era of perma- 
nent crisis.” 

Although Senator Fulbright was a distin- 
guished academic and perhaps has hankered, 
from time to time, after British solutions to 
the problem (did not President Truman once 
declare that Senator Fulbright had been 
brainwashed as a Rhodes scholar at Ox- 
ford?), this is a far from academic book. It 
is a call to action and to immediate action. 
For as Senator Fulbright sees the situation, 
the United States has been led deeper and 
deeper into the Serbonian bog and led not 
only by the bad judgment and possibly the 
usurpations of President Johnson, but by 
the illusions, if not by the bad faith, of the 
President and of his Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk (he too a Rhodes scholar). 

Senator Fulbright goes back, historically, 
to various examples of the failure of the 
Executive to be candid or competent in its 
dealings with the Senate. We learn that 
President Kennedy consulted (of course 
among others) Senator Fulbright on the Bay 
of Pigs, but that the consultation was more 
or less accidental, and he was the only Sen- 
ator consulted. He gave good advice which 
was not listened to; but President Kennedy 
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did not avenge himself on the Senator for 
being proved right when the Persident had 
been so disastrously wrong. It may be sus- 
pected that Senator Fulbright wishes to 
underline the contrast of attitude between 
President Kennedy and his successor. 

Senator Fulbright also tells us that, in the 
second Cuban crisis of 1962, he advised the 
invasion of Cuba, advice which most peo- 
ple will agree was fortunately not taken, and 
Senator Fulbright himself seems to think 
that had he known as much then as he does 
now, he would have accepted the superior 
wisdom of the President. So far Senator Ful- 
bright is not recounting any breakdown of 
a vital character in the relationship between 
the President and a body which contains 
one main group, at any rate, of his constitu- 
tional advisers. 

But with the coming of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration things changed, Like many oth- 
er people in America and even outside it, 
the Senator was more shocked in 1965 by 
the intervention in the Dominican Republic, 
and by the nonsensical reasons given for it, 
than he was by the stepping up of Amer- 
ican intervention in South Vietnam. The 
Dominican intervention did a great deal 
of harm, but not as much harm as the 
Senator had feared. And the situation in 
the Dominician Republic (not, as the Brit- 
ish press almost unanimously has insisted 
on calling it, Dominica, thus slandering an 
innocent British colony) has not been to- 
tally disastrous. 

It is very different when we turn to Viet- 
nam. Here the Senator reproaches the Pres- 
ident. For Senator Fulbright supported the 
famous Gulf of Tonkin resolution in which 
many senators see the fons et origo mali 
of the present situation, Based on insuf- 
ficient knowledge, perhaps on deliberately 
misleading information, the senators, apart 
from Senator Morse and Senator Gruening, 
gave, whether they meant it or not, a blank 
cheque to President Johnson. Since then, the 
United States has been drawn further and 
further into a war which it was warned 
against both by General MacArthur and by 
his successor General Matthew Ridgway, a 
war which no one wants and which, start- 
ing as a version of the Mexican expedition 
of Napoleon III, is getting more like the 
Spanish ulcer of Napoleon I. 

It is this situation which endangers the 
peace of the world, and endangers and per- 
haps destroys the international position of 
the United States. Senator Fulbright, with 
great wisdom, suggests a policy by which the 
United States could defuse the increasingly 
dangerous time-bomb which is still ticking 
away and possibly ticking louder than ever. 
The Senator insists that the main business 
is to reduce tension, and that dealing with 
specific problems like German unification is 
to be approached as a means of reducing the 
tensions rather than as an end in itself. For 
the isolating of certain problems and even 
their solution might, in fact, increase ten- 
sions. 

In order to reduce tensions, the United 
States must shed “the arrogance of power”. 
It is in his analysis of that arrogance, and 
of the dangers or even crimes it has led the 
United States into that the Senator 
preaches the most effective sermon. He asks, 
and he is asking a great deal of the Johnson 
Administration and the American people, 
that they should develop empathy with the 
people of Vietnam, with the Chinese, with 
the Russians, one is tempted to say, with the 
human race. He wants the United States to 
offer to the Soviet Union many kinds of po- 
litical cooperation (and not to waste re- 
sources in a moon race). He wants foreign 
aid to be channelled through international 
organs and the United States to be content 
to do without effusive gratitude. He asks his 
countrymen to consider how they would like 
to have their affairs managed, possibly even 
improved in management, by superior out- 
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siders obviously taking them over, no doubt 
for their own good, but certainly with very 
little consideration for their feelings. 

One of the examples he gives of a possible 
American reaction to having an institution 
taken over and remodelled for the general 
good is a possible proposal to get German ex- 
perts to take over and run the New Haven 
Railroad. How completely this goes to the 
heart of the question only Americans or, in- 
deed, only customers of the New Haven can 
fully understand! 

Senator Fulbright answers very convinc- 
ingly the charge that what he is preaching is 
a “new isolationism”. It is not that, but it is 
a refusal to believe that all the world’s prob- 
lems can or should be solved by the United 
States. There are many things that the 
United States can do which perhaps it should 
not do, and there are many things it simply 
cannot do. Nor is he impressed with the 
argument that the United States must not 
lose face in Vietnam. He even dares to sug- 
gest that the United States should take the 
advice of General de Gaulle (who ranks at 
the moment as almost as much of a fabulous 
monster as Chairman Mao or Ho Chi-minh 
in the American demonology). He can be 
blandly ironical in contemplating some of 
the most belligerent publicists in the United 
States. He notes that the famous hearings 
of his committee that he called in 1966 to 
discuss policy in Thailand produced a vio- 
lent attack from Mr. Joseph Alsop “in an 
obviously over-excited condition because, 
no doubt, of the war”. 

Senator Fulbright is not totally devoid of 
hope for his country and for the world. He 
notes that th. United States has now a very 
large population of young people who do not 
share the fears, or possibly the overweening 
ambitions, of their elders. He takes over 
from Professor Galbraith the theory of three 
generations, and the least hopeful of these 
generations is the middle generation, the 
realists of the 1950s, the hard-boiled muclear 
theorists, who can calculate “‘acceptable’ 
levels of ‘megadeaths’”. For what Georges 
Bernanos called in another connexion ces 
petits mufles realistes, even for their eminent 
professors, even a professor at Harvard, Sena- 
tor Fulbright has no use. He puts his hope in 
the nearly sixty million people born in the 
United States since the end of the Second 
World War, an increase of population greater 
than the total population of France or 
Britain. Domestic problems of the United 
States are overwhelmingly important and 
may indeed overwhelm the United States, if 
many more resources are diverted to building 
a dyke in South-east Asia against a Chinese 
power that may itself be crumbling. The 
United States in Latin America, for instance, 
is very largely defending social structures 
that are morally indefensible, and probably in 
the not very long run, practically indefen- 
sible (the parallel with South Arabia may 
strike some British readers). Addressed main- 
ly to his countrymen, and addressed to them 
less as lectures given in the John Hopkins 
University than as the kind of instruction 
about the realities of power that he feels that 
the Senate should give to the White House 
as well as to the American people, this book is 
a brilliant tract for the times. But it is also 
a tract for our times as long as we are the 
most trusted ally of the United States or, at 
any rate, of the Johnson Administration. 

This is a tract for the times in more than 
that it is an attack on the foreign policy of 
the United States. It is especially timely for 
us since it recalls to the forgetful British 
public the realities of the American constitu- 
tional system. It is perfectly true that power 
has been sliding down an inclined plane from 
the Hill to the White House for a very long 
time. It is probably true that Senator Ful- 
bright does not think he can do more than 
delay this transfer of power and do more than 
restore the function of the Senate as a place 
in which the policies of the United States are 
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at least debated and explained with less of a 
credibility gap than is involved in White 
House press conferences. It is easy, contem- 
plating presidential power, to murmur “No 
Winter shall abate this Spring’s increase”. 

In a sense, this is true. For the reasons giv- 
en by Senator Fulbright, the presidential 
initiative and power of sudden decision can- 
not and, indeed, should not be taken away. 
But it is educational for the President to 
have to justify, even if after the event, his 
decisions. It is also educational for the 
American people. And it is one of the 
doxes of the present situation that President 
Johnson owed his whole political career and 
fame to his legendary skill as a Senate man- 
ager and “undertaker” and yet has become so 
singularly unsuccessful in this role. (It is now 
not only a matter of managing the Senate, 
for the House Foreign Affairs Committee is 
far more important than it was in the days of 
Sol Bloom.) Senator Fulbright is not—and 
does not try to be—an autocrat like Henry 
Cabot Lodge I packing the Senate Commit- 
tee. He has far more support in the Senate 
than has yet been publicly disclosed; and it 
is largely due to him that the role of a loyal 
opposition has fallen so much to members of 
the President's own party, and that the 
President can rely far more on Senator Dirk- 
sen, the Republican leader, than on Senators 
Fulbright, Mansfield, Clark and the rest. And 
since it is most important that we should un- 
derstand the reality of the American political 
system, this book has a double value for to- 
day and tomorrow. 


EUGENE V. DEBS AND NEGRO 
RIGHTS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on Saturday, 
September 23, I had the pleasure of par- 
ticipating in the dedication of the Eugene 
V. Debs Home in Terre Haute, Ind., as a 
national historic landmark. The Honor- 
able Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior, gave the principal address on 
this momentous occasion, and many other 
notables, including the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] the Gov- 
ernor of the State, Rober Branigin, and 
the mayor of Terre Haute, Ralph Tucker, 
took part. 

In the evening of the same day an 
Eugene V. Debs Awards dinner was held 
in honor of A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, AFL-CIO. At this event one of 
the speakers was Dr. Bernard J. Brom- 
mel, a member of the history committee 
of the Debs Foundation and of the de- 
partment of speech at the University of 
North Dakota. Professor Brommel pre- 
sented a very fine but brief comment on 
the strong belief of Eugene V. Debs in 
civil rights, his opposition to discrimina- 
tion and segregation, and his insistence 
that labor unions should admit persons 
to membership regardless of race. 

Professor Brommel has for some years 
been engaged in research for and writing 
a biography of Eugene V. Debs. In his 
remarks he vividly portrayed the equali- 
tarian philosophy of this great American 
labor leader and quoted several revealing 
excerpts from speeches and writings 
which well illustrate his compassion for 
his fellow man. Mr. President, in order 
to counteract any misconception or 
myths that may exist about his views, I 
ask unanimous consent that this short 
essay entitled, “Debs and Negro Rights” 
be printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEBS AND NEGRO RIGHTS 
(By Bernard J. Brommel) 


Early in his career Eugene V. Debs recog- 
nized the problems that Negroes faced in 
America. As a young Democratic legislator 
in the Indiana General Assembly, Debs ob- 
jected to the manner in which many of his 
colleagues campaigned for Negro votes in 
1885. He discovered that they considered a 
thousand Negro votes worth one job on the 
police force or post office, and five hundred 
votes worth a “spittoon cleaning job” at the 
court house. At the first convention of the 
American Railway Union in 1893, Debs asked 
the delegates to admit Negro workers. He 
failed, but thereafter he never missed an 
opportunity in his union-organizing career 
to plead for equality in the unions, 

After the failure of the Pullman Strike 
in 1894, Debs often told audiences that one 
of the reasons the A.R.U. failed was be- 
cause they refused to accept Negroes, and 
thus encouraged the railroad owners to hire 
Negroes as strikebreakers. He repeated the 
same arguments to the mining union orga- 
nizers and cited numerous examples of strikes 
in Illinois, West Virginia, and other states 
in which mine owners deliberately hired 
Negro workers for brief periods of time to 
end strikes. In a 1903 article in the Ameri- 
can Labor Journal, Debs recounted his 
efforts on behalf of Negroes. “... All my 
life I have opposed discrimination,” he 
stated. “The first requisite in elevating the 
Negro is to get off his back.“ In another 
the Negro should not be satisfied with equal- 
ity with reservations. “Why should he be?” 
he question. “Suppose you change places 
with the Negro just a year, then let us hear 
from you.” He concluded by wisely stating 
that he knew that race prejudice in the 
North was often as intense as in the South. 
“Any man,” he declared, “who advised the 
white wage worker to look down upon the 
black wage worker was the enemy of both.” s 

Although Debs’ manuscripts contained 
many references to his work for the Negro, 
his speech. “An Appeal to Negro Workers,” 
delivered at Commonwealth Casino in New 
York City on October 30, 1923, best sum- 
marized his attitude and efforts on their 
behalf. Debs’ address followed preliminary 
speeches by James O'Neal, Lucille Randolph, 
Frank R. Crosswaith, and A. Phillip Ran- 
dolph, then editor of The Messenger, a pub- 
lication Debs read and praised. In this speech 
Debs demonstrated his considerable knowl- 
edge of Negro history. “I do not speak to my 
colored friends in any patronizing sense; 
I meet them upon a common basis of equal- 
ity; they are my brothers and sisters, and I 
want nothing that is denied them, and if 
there is any one of them who will shine my 
shoes, and I am not willing to shine his, he 
is my moral superior,” Debs announced to 
the large crowd. Prophetically Debs outlined 
& course of action for the Negro to gain his 
rights. . There is nothing that you can- 
not do for yourselves,” he advised. “You can 
compel the respect of others only when you 
respect yourselves.” “As long as you are un- 
organized; as long as you are indifferent; as 
long as you are satisfied to remain ignorant; 
you will invite contempt and receive it,” he 
continued. “Everything depends upon edu- 
cation“. 

Fundamentally Debs believed that if you 
provided the Negro the same chance, the 
same opportunity that you gave a white man, 


1“The Negro Question,” July 9, 1903, p. 7. 
statement a year later, Debs declared that 

2“The Negro and His Nemesis,” Interna- 
tional Socialist Review, February 1904, p. 391. 

* “Appeal to Negro Workers” Debs Ms., Tam- 
iment Library, New York City. 
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“he would register as high upon the mental 
and moral thermometer of civilization.” 4 
Debs refused to speak in the cities in the 
South that enforced segregation in audi- 
toriums. He preferred to speak in a park to 
prevent this disgraceful practice. Debs ad- 
monished the Negroes not to accept charity. 
“Charity is degrading,” he declared. “What 
the Negro wants is individual freedom and 
then he will attend to his own needs.“ Late 
in life, Debs made this comment, “I know no 
race, no color, and no creed. At the roots we 
are all alike, depending upon the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves placed.” 
Through the practice of this philosophy Debs 
made a contribution to mankind. 


TAX CREDITS AND THE NEED TO 
REVITALIZE STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
costs of government are growing rapidly. 
This is particularly true of our State and 
local administrations which are strug- 
gling to cope with a host of 20th-century 
challenges on 19th-century budgets. Sig- 
nificant help must be provided if they 
are not to be innundated by the prob- 
lems of urban America. 

Thus, it is with great pleasure that I 
note former North Carolina Governor 
Terry Sanford’s call for a major effort 
to improve the revenue bases of these 
vital units of government. Governor San- 
ford, who has been conducting a 2-year, 
$280,000 study at Duke University on the 
problems of State administration, has 
urged that the Federal Government 
grant a substantial credit for State in- 
come taxes against Federal income tax 
payments. 

On May 10, I introduced a bill—S. 
1743—the Tax Credit Act of 1967, which 
would provide a 50-percent credit against 
Federal income tax payment for all in- 
come levies imposed by State and local 
governments. 

Governor Sanford’s endorsement of 
this approach to governmental reform is 
heartening recognition by a noted State 
administrator of the value of a creative 
Federal stimulus to supplement, if not 
supplant, an expansion of the Federal 
grant-in-aid system. I wholeheartedly 
agree that further uncontrolled growth 
of these programs could only add to the 
confusion already besetting the States. 

As Mr. Sanford said: 

Federal programs are uncoordinated, lead- 
ing to overlapping, duplication, triplication, 
conflicting goals, cross-purposes, lack of con- 
sistency and loss of direction. 


_ Mr. President, State and local govern- 

ments know their own problems best. By 
giving them the option of raising more 
of their own revenue through the in- 
creased tax base made available by a 
partial Federal credit, they can experi- 
ment with new techniques and expand 
creative programs as they prove their 
effectiveness. 


I also concur with Mr. Sanford’s view 
that the much talked about proposal for 
Federal revenue sharing with the States 


4 Ibid, 

Behind Prison Walls,” The Century Mag- 
azine, July 1922, p. 367. Copy on Debs Ms. 
collection, Indiana State University Library, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. (Debs disapproved of 
Booker T. Washington because charity sup- 
ported his Institute.) 
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is an extremely interesting approach and 
one which might prove of great value in 
the future. Unfortunately, as he observes, 
the high costs of the Vietnam war make 
it impossible to enact such a large-scale 
effort now. 

While the tax credit program may only 
be a part of a long-term effort to spur 
State and local government, one of its 
greatest assets is that we need not wait 
to begin. For the cost of such a system 
will not be prohibitive and will certainly 
generate far more money for State and 
local programs than the present con- 
glomeration of Federal grants. The Fed- 
eral Government already sustains a tax 
loss under the current systen. of per- 
mitting taxpayers to deduct their State 
and local taxes. In fact, it is estimated 
that every dollar of income tax currently 
collected by State and local governments 
results in about a 24-cent reduction of 
Federal income tax liability. Thus, the 
initial cost of a partial Federal credit 
would be far less than is sometimes 
presumed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent article from the New 
York Times discussing Mr. Sanford’s 
suggestion be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 16, 1967] 
Report DEMANDS BIG Errort To REVITALIZE 

STATES— SANFORD WARNS OF POSSIBLE 

ABUSES OF CENTRAL PowER—Tax SHARING 

AND GUIDANCE TO URBAN AREAS PROPOSED 

(By Peter Kihss) 

A major effort to revitalize the states was 
called for yesterday on the eve of the Na- 
tional Governors Conference. The object of 
the plan is to defend the nation’s Federal 
system against “possible abuses of centralized 
power” and to meet the staggering “challenge 
of the urban areas.” 

An outline for reform was made public by 
Terry Sanford, former Governor of North 
Carolina, as the result of a two-year, $280,- 
000 study he conducted at Duke University 
with grants from the Ford Foundation and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. He 
gave copies of his report, published as a Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company book, “Storm Over 
the States,” to conference members at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel yesterday. 

One four-point proposal dealt with how 
to pay for the project. This suggested, first 
that the states “get their tax houses in 
order.” Mr. Sanford said 13 states still had 
no individual income tax, 11 had no cor- 
porate income tax and seven had no broad- 
based sales tax. 

SUBSTANTIAL TAX CREDIT 

The proposal also called for a “substantial” 
credit for state income taxes that would be 
allowed against the Federal income tax. 

It further proposed a relaxation of Federal 
regulations on grant programs. 

Only thereafter would Congress be asked 
to let the states share in perhaps 1 or 2 per 
cent of Federal income tax revenues for gen- 
eral funds as proposed by Walter W. Heller 
while he was chairman of the President's 
Council on Economic Advisers. 

Mr. Sanford said that the cost of the Viet- 
nam war in any event would delay Federal 
tax-sharing. However, he told a news con- 
ference that he would consider it “very great 
progress” if the Heller plan was being seri- 
ously debated “five years from now.” 

Only the use of state powers can “bring 
order to urban growth” and “avoid the un- 
ordered piling up of problems upon prob- 
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lems,” Mr. Sanford wrote in his report. He 
added: 
ADVICE FOR NEW YORK 


“New York City, like a fat man, needs to 
change to a more healthful diet and take off 
weight under the doctor’s orders and super- 
vision. It doesn’t need more industry. It needs 
less. It doesn’t need to gain population in 
the next decade. It needs to lose population.“ 

“One of the first things the states can do 
is help and guide the cities to stop, look 
around and start over,” he went on. 

Each state, he proposed, should set up its 
own department for urban affairs. The states, 
he said, should use their powers of taxing, 
annexation, eminent domain and zoning 
and their over-all view to encourage proper 
land use, halt “overrunning of open land by 
urban sprawl,” promote mass transit and en- 
courage better housing and “separated city 
clusters of the future.” 

Like other cities, New York, Mr. Sanford 
said to newsmen, has “urban problems” 
going beyond city borders. Now, he said, every 
major city is competing for new industry to 
“get everything it can on the tax books,” 
whereas he held that, “ideally, parts of a 
metropolitan area should be kept open or 
used for single-family dwellings.” 

Mr. Sanford, who was the Democratic Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina from 1961 to 1965, is 
now a lawyer in Raleigh, N.C. 

The new report, he said, was the third and 
last phase of his two-year study. The first 
helped start an Education Commission of the 
States, with offices in Denver, and the second 
led to an Institute on State Programming for 
the Seventies, directed by former Governor 
Jack M. Campbell of New Mexico. 

In the new report, Mr. Sanford wrote: 

“Federal programs are uncoordinated, lead- 
ing to overlapping, duplication, triplication, 
conflicting goals, cross-p lack of con- 
sistency and loss of direction.” 

The states, he said, have traditionally been 
experimenters and innovators. Currently, he 
said, California is exploring space-age tech- 
niques for problems of transportation, waste 
disposal, crime and correction and informa- 
tion collection and control, while New York 
State is pioneering against water pollution. 

In his recommendations to states, he pro- 
posed that they act as coordinators for local 
governments in their relationships with the 
Federal Government, free localities from un- 
due restraints, act against local fiscal crisis” 
and strengthen their Governors. 

With regard to the Federal Government, 
he proposed a new White House office on 
intergovernmental affairs, and consultation 
with state and local executives before grant 
programs are made. 


TV POLL SHOWS STRONG SUPPORT 
FOR U.S. POSITION ON BOMBING 
OF TARGETS IN NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on the 
evening of October 9, television stations 
in 11 major cities conducted a poll, ask- 
ing their viewers to vote “Yes” or “No” 
on the following question: “Do you think 
we should immediately stop bombing 
North Vietnam?” 

More than 40,000 people responded in 
these cities, and 60 percent voted “No” 
while 40 percent voted “Yes.” 

This is a clear majority approval of the 
administration’s policies in Vietnam 
which demonstrates that the American 
public understands there can be no uni- 
lateral deescalation of the war and that 
cessation of the bombing must be ac- 
companied by a similar deescalation by 
Hanoi. 

That is my position and that is the 
administration’s position. As I have said 
many times, the suggestion that the 
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bombing be halted without seeking any 
commitments from Hanoi is a totally un- 
realistic one; it is a proposal which would 
mean the loss of more American lives. 

For, as we have seen on past occasions, 
the Communist forces would use the 
bombing pause to rush in more troops 
and more supplies. 

I think a majority of Americans rec- 
ognize this fact, as indicated by the poll. 
I note, too, that three of the cities in 
which the poll took place were Florida 
communities—and in each one, the sen- 
timent was overwhelmingly opposed to 
an immediate bombing halt. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the body of the Recorp 
eee my remarks, the results of the 
poll 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
OCTOBER 9, 1967. 
Results: First multi-city public opinion 
inquiry by participating Television Stations: 


Question: “Do you think we should im- 
mediately stop bombing North Viet Nam?” 
[In percent] 
Yes No 
WMAR-TYV, Baltimore, Md -.-....--- 42 58 
WFIL-TV, Philadelphia 45 55 
KSTP-TV, St. Paul-Minneapolis....38 62 
W2ZZM-TV, Grand Rapids, Mich 33 67 
WFTV-TV, Orlando, Fla 19 81 
WVUE-TV, New Orleans, La 41 59 
WIIC-TV, Pittsburgh 40 60 
WLBW-TV, Miami, Fla.....-.------ 39 61 
KOB-TV, Albuquerque 43 57 
WNDU-TV, South Bend, Ind 31 69 
KCPX-TV, Salt Lake City----------- 40 60 
Consensus above cities 40 60 


Also: two cities had asked the same ques- 
tion within the past two weeks, and chose 
not to repeat it so quickly. However, their 
results are similar: 


[In percent] 
Yes No 
WLWI-TV, Indianapolis 27 73 
WFLA-TV, Tampa-._-.------------ 31 69 
Including these two cities, to- 
tal percentage is 62 


VIETNAM—A BOMBING PAUSE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial in the October 20 edition of Life 
magazine entitled “The Case for Bomb- 
ing Pause No. 7” is a reasoned plea to the 
administration to take this initiative to- 
ward negotiations for an honorable 
peace in Vietnam. In many respects the 
proposal made by the editors of Life that 
the United States should uncondition- 
ally cease the bombing of North Vietnam 
is similar to the proposals I have made 
in speeches on the Senate floor for over 
a year. 

Pointing out that there are risks, the 
editors of Life argue: 

There is a remote possibility that a pause 
now could be the first step toward an ac- 
ceptable diplomatic settlement of the war. 
There is a strong probability that a bomb- 
ing pause would improve the posture of the 
U.S. in Vietnam, in the eyes of many other 
nations and indeed of many Americans, and 
thus ultimately improve our. chances of 
achieving our purposes in Vietnam. 

. the Administration very soon must 
act—and speak—to recapture domestic po- 
litical and intellectual respect for its Viet- 
nam policy and to rally more diplomatic and 
moral support abroad. We believe the initia- 
tion of a bombing pause is a gesture of for- 
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bearance and conciliation which might ac- 
complish that. America has the strength to 
do it. 


I have argued that the chief reason for 
taking this initiative is to determine if 
negotiations, a cease fire, and a just set- 
tlement can be obtained. This is, I be- 
lieve, the objective we seek. 

I hope the administration will heed 
the growing consensus both here at home 
as well as abroad to take an initiative 
that might lead to peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CASE FoR BoMBING PAUSE No. 7 

Six times in 32 months of bombing North 
Vietnam, the U.S. has held its fire. Three 
times it was for a brief holiday respite. The 
three other bombing pauses were ordered to 
allow Hanoi to signal a willingness to talk 
peace. No clear signal came. Then, three 
weeks ago, President Johnson announced 
the U.S.’s willingness to stop all aerial and 
naval bombardment of North Vietnam when 
this will lead promptly to productive dis- 
eussion.” Hanoi came back with its standard 
reply: the U.S. must stop bombing “uncondi- 
tionally,” and North Vietnam will promise 
nothing in return. 

Notwithstanding, we believe it would be 
worthwhile for the U.S. to take the initiative 
in another bombing pause. We think the 
U.S. should declare a respite in the attack 
against the areas north of the battle zones, 
confining bombing to the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
complex in Laos and to the southern prov- 
inces of North Vietnam, the immediate rear 
of the enemy forces pressing against the 
DMZ. There should be no publicly announced 
“conditions” that carry the whiff of an ulti- 
matum. But this should not be a commit- 
ment to stop the bombing indefinitely. In 
taking this diplomatic and political initiative, 
the U.S. administration would have clearly 
in mind the kind of North Vietnamese re- 
sponse we would consider constructive, and 
how long we were willing to wait for it. 

In advocating a bombing pause, with no 
advance promise of any reciprocal move by 
North Vietnam, we must acknowledge that 
almost all U.S. military opinion opposes such 
a course. The U.S. would be reducing pres- 
sure on the enemy, and that is not ordinarily 
the way to win a war. This, of course, is not 
an ordinary war. U.S. bombing is in a sense 
a reprisal against the North for the destruc- 
tion and terrorism the Vietcong work in 
South Vietnam. Bombing damage and strain 
is an important price the North is forced to 
pay for continuing its support of Communist 
aggression in the South. The more direct 
military benefit for the U.S. and our allies 
is, of course, the interference with the flow 
of men and matériel from the North. There 
is much argument as to exactly how effective 
the bombing is, but in stopping most of it, 
we would unquestionably be giving up a 
weapon of some value. 

Life believes, however, that the benefits of 
a bombing pause at this time outweigh the 
short-term military cost: 

There is a remote possibility that a pause 
now could be the first step toward an accept- 
able diplomatic settlement of the war. 

There is a strong probability that a bomb- 
ing pause would improve the posture of the 
U.S. in Vietnam, in the eyes of many other 
nations and indeed of many Americans, and 
thus ultimately improve our chances of 
achieving our purposes in Vietnam. 

As to the possibility of a pause leading to 
meaningful negotiations, Secretary Rusk 
tirelessly points out, “I have yet to hear any- 
one tell us that if we did stop the bombing 
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they could definitely deliver Hanoi to the 
conference table. I have asked a number of 
governments, ‘All right, if we stop the bomb- 
ing, what can you deliver?’ I get no re- 
sponse,” 

Hanoi itself has denounced past bombing 
pauses as U.S. “hoaxes.” There is a danger 
that they would take a new bombing pause 
as a sign that the U.S. is caving in. There is 
considerable precedent in Communist diplo- 
macy for raising your terms when the other 
side offers any concession. 

Yet there do come times in wars when 
belligerents change policies and positions, 
sometimes shortly after swearing they never 
would. The fact that Hanoi will not promise 
anything in advance, in return for a bomb- 
ing pause that hasn't happened yet, does 
not necessarily foreshadow their actual reac- 
tion to a pause that had gone on, say, for 
several weeks. Such a pause could stir up 
hopes all over the world, including the East 
European branches of Communism, and 
could put considerable diplomatic pressure 
on Hanoi. Probably Hanoi would say No 
again, to everybody—Canada, India, Den- 
mark, U Thant, etc. But it is worth finding 
out. 

The more weighty reason for a bombing 
pause is to recapture support for the U.S. 
presence and commitment in Vietnam, The 
bombing has isolated the U.S. from most of 
its friends and allies throughout the world 
(there are a few stout exceptions in Asia), 
and in this country the bombing is the focus 
and catalyst of most of the opposition to the 
war. There is the “bully” image—the most 
powerful nation on earth pouring World War 
I-scale bomb loads onto a primitive little 
country. The U.S. has never been bombed; 
countries that have been tend to identify 
with the targets rather than with the bomb- 
er crews. 

The fear that the bombing might bring 
China into the war, even bring on nuclear 
war, naturally increases as the U.S. goes after 
North Vietnamese targets which are only 60 
seconds’ jet-time from the China border. It 
may be foolish of so many Japanese, Indians, 
Indonesians, etc., to worry about this. But 
they do. 

In the U.N., over 30 non-Communist na- 
tions, among them several of our NATO 
allies, have now advocated stopping the 
bombing (with many variations of formula 
as to “conditions” or no-conditions). Perhaps 
the most thoughtful proposal was the Ca- 
nadian suggestion of a bombing halt followed 
by restoration of the DMZ’s neutralized 
status under international inspection. In 
later phases of the plan would come freezing 
of military “capabilities” throughout Viet- 
nam and an eventual cease-fire. 

Naively or not, many millions of ordinary 
citizens, and not a few ambassadors, foreign 
ministers and U.S. senators, think a bombing 
halt could lead to peace in Vietnam, and 
they are increasingly critical of the U.S, for 
not trying it again. If we did try it for a 
reasonable time, accompanied it with an 
energetic diplomatic probing, and then noth- 
ing came of it, the air would have been 
cleared. Support for a resumption of bomb- 
ing, even for an escalation, would be stronger 
than for our present policy. But much would 
depend on what the Administration said 
about the new policy, and how it said it, not 
just to Hanoi but to the U.S. and the world. 

Life believes that the U.S, is in Vietnam 
for honorable and sensible reasons. What the 
U.S. has undertaken there is obviously 
harder, longer, more complicated than the 
US. leadership foresaw. And in 1967 we are 
having another hard, complicated year out 
there. There is the encouraging fact of the 
Vietnamese elections, small blemishes and 
all; there is straight military progress; but 
there is the maddeningly slow work of trans- 
lating these advances into pacification at the 
“rice-roots level.” We are trying to defend 
not a fully born nation but a situation and 
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@ people from which an independent nation 
might emerge. We are also trying to main- 
tain a highly important—but in the last 
analysis not absolutely imperative—strategic 
interest of the U.S. and the free world. This 
is a tough combination to ask young Ameri- 
cans to die for. 

Home-front support for the war is eroding. 
One may discount some maneuvering among 
US. politicians as 1968 politics, but even the 
most patently partisan of these noises rep- 
resents somebody’s rather professional judg- 
ment of how the voters are feeling. 

Life has more than once expressed its ad- 
miration for the Johnson administration's 
coolness and courage in its Vietnam policy. 
In action the President himself has shown a 
remarkable blend of resolution and restraint. 
But in articulation. of the poliey—which in 
the end is inseparable from policy itself—the 
President and his administration have be- 
come more and more glaringly unsuccessful. 

The President is said to be subdued these 
days, inclined to “hunker down” and let the 
Vietnam criticism beat over him. Dean Rusk 
is infinitely patient and courteous in explain- 
ing to critics and questioners “Your quarrel 
is really with Hanoi.” A confusing circum- 
stance is that the other most influential 
Cabinet officer, Robert McNamara, clearly is 
less convinced of the efficacy of bombing the 
North than are the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or 
Rusk. Nothing inspiring or eloquent and not 
much that is simply informative is being 
said from Washington, 

We believe the Administration very soon 
must act—and speak—to recapture domestic, 
political and intellectual respect for its 
Vietnam policy and to rally more diplomatic 
and moral support abroad. We believe the 
Initiation of a bombing pause is a gesture of 
forbearance and concillation which might 
accomplish that. America has the strength 
to do it. 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND NUTRI- 
TIONAL RESEARCH AT MEAD 
JOHNSON & CO. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, tremendous 
gains have been made in the fields of 
pharmaceutical and nutritional research 
in the last two or three decades. The 
health and welfare of untold millions of 
people have been improved and countless 
lives of future generations have been 
extended through basic research, clinical 
studies, and the development of new 
products by the drug industry. 

One of the leading pioneers in this 
remarkable advancement in human 
knowledge and betterment is Mead John- 
son & Co., a firm which has been located 
in Evansville, Ind., for more than 50 
years. In the September 22 issue of Med- 
ical World News, an article reported in 
some depth on the outstanding discov- 
eries and achievements which have re- 
sulted from the investigations conducted 
by this Hoosier company. To the ordinary 
layman the scope and methods pursued 
by those engaged in pharmaceutical and 
nutritional research are not only fasci- 
nating but also somewhat awesome. 

. President, as a tribute to those 
dedicated scientists who spend their lives 
in laboratories seeking new and better 
ways to combat disease and to improve 
health, I ask unanimous consent, that 
this impressive article, entitled “Creating 
Drugs To Guard All Ages of Man,” be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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CREATING Drucs To GUARD ALL AGES or MAN 


As U.S. Highway 41 a Evansville, 
Ind., it cuts over to the Ohio River and runs 
through miles of cornfields. Just outside 
the city, a freshly painted Chamber of Com- 
merce welcome booth sits alongside the road. 
The motorist who stops receives a pleasant 
Hoosier greeting, some maps, a couple of 
pamphlets on the history and customs of 
the region, and a can of Metrecal. 

Metrecal is œ fairly recent addition to 
Mead Johnson & Company's products, but 
the cornfields and the river have figured 
in the firm’s history since 1915. That was 
the year the company moved to the Midwest 
from New Jersey to be nearer the source of 
a principal ingredient in its major product, 
Deztri-Maltose, a carbohydrate infant- 
formula modifier obtained by the enzymatic 
hydrolysis of cornstarch. Before the days of 
air freight, the river furnished a fast and 
easy transportation route for the cans of 
powder designed to bolster the formulas of 
full-term and premature babies. 

The had begun to concentrate on 
Dextri-Maltose shortly after the firm was 
founded by E. Mead Johnson, Sr. He was one 
of three brothers who had previously estab- 
lished the surgical supply firm of Johnson 
& Johnson in New Brunswick, N.J., in 1893. 
In an amicable parting. E. Mead left the 
business of bandages, plasters, and surgical 
dressings to his brothers and struck out on 
his own. He established Mead Johnson & 
Company in 1905 in Jersey City. 

Six years later, Mead Johnson’s first detail 
man learned of a German product called 
Néhrzucker from a New York City pediatri- 
cian who had been studying in Europe. The 
detailer promptly told E. Mead Johnson 
about it. Trademarked Deztri-Maltose in this 
country, the 42% dextrin anc 56% maltose 


port calls it “The Mother Product” and notes 
it is still an important item. 

The Deztri-Maltose experience shaped the 
policy of the company for the next half cen- 
tury. From the beginning, the product was 
promoted only to pediatricians or GPs who 
treated babies. The y has followed 
this practice with other nutritional prod- 
ucts—including Pablum—unless demand 
dictates otherwise. 

Dextri-Maltose is the subject of over 400 
references in the medical literature, and they 
show that over the years, the art of nutrition 
has become a science, drawing on latest ad- 
vances in biochemistry, physiology, and 
medicine, These papers reflect the growing 
sophistication of nutritional research since 
the relatively simple early studies comparing 
various formulas for premature infants. Re- 
cent studies, for example, evaluate specific 
functions of added carbohydrates in milk 
and water mixtures, touching upon such 
subjects as the reduction of renal solute load 
and nitrogen retention. 


SOME VITAMIN FIRSTS 


“Over the years, well babies have, flour- 
ished on our products, This has given us the 
resources to ald sick babies,” says Dr. War- 
ren M. Cox Jr., vice president for nutritional 
sciences. “Our nutritional experience, for 
example, gives us the research background 
for special foods like Nutramigen, a hypo- 
allergenic formula for children sensitive to 
intact milk proteins, and Lonalac, a low-fat, 
low-salt formulation for children and adults 
with hypertension and kidney problems,” 

A native Mississippian, Dr. Cox came to 
Evansville in 1928 after a stint as a chi 
professor in China. “Vitamin D was the big 
subject then,” he recalls. “Mead Johnson 
had introduced the first standardized cod 
liver oil. We took on a new project—trying 
to figure out how to get ergosterol out of 
yeast and how to make it into vitamin D. In 
a year, we had developed Acterol, the first 
semisynthetic vitamin D- preparation.” 
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At Mead Johnson in the 1920s and 1930s, 
“there were only a couple of PhDs in the 
Lab,” Dr. Cox recalls, “The tenor of our early 
research effort was to develop therapeutic 
foods. We did not think of them as drugs.” 

But a laboratory flight of fancy by Dr. 
Rudolph Ellingson in 1940 resulted in the 
synthesis of sulfapyrazine, an antibacterial. 
“It was as good as sulfadiazine, and we had 
a lot of favorable comments and many pub- 
lications on it,” Dr. Cox says. But the com- 
pany never sold the drug, probably because 
it was in an area in which we had little 
experience, Sulfapyrazine was carried in the 
AMA’s New and Nonofficial Drugs for 20 
years, but was never available commercially.” 

Another early cautious exploration led to 
far-ranging results. “In the early 1940s, we 
started searching for an intravenous food 
for sick babies. Our first thought was to 

amino acids and put them back to- 
gether, to avoid the possibility of anaphylac- 
tic shock that might result from injecting 
proteins. After a year’s work, we knew that 
for us, this was practically impossible, eco- 
nomically speaking. We wound up with an 
enzymatic hydrolysate of casein, using pan- 
creatic enzymes. It turned out to be Amigen, 
a very effective parenteral food. 

“Mead Johnson subsequently sold its par- 
enteral division but still manufactures bulk 
casein hydrolysate for use by other com- 
panies.” 


In 1952, the company’s experience in nu- 
trition served as one of the rocks on which to 
build a full-fledged pharmaceutical research 
program. We wanted to expand our inter- 
est to include the whole family, not only the 
babies,” says D. Mead Johnson, grandson of 
the founder and current president and chief 
executive officer. “We wanted to follow the 
baby through his whole life cycle. We thought 
of it as research for life. 

“Fifteen years ago, we saw research as part 
of our self-renewal program. We were certain 
decay would result from standing still. We 
have found that research is expensive, time- 
cons’ „and ble. The rate of 
failure exceeds the rate of success. Research 
is a genuine business risk, but a risk we 
must continuously undertake within the 
framework of prudent financial management. 
Since 1952, we have spent about $10 million 
on projects that were finally canceled. An- 
other $26 million has been spent on projects 
from which products may—or may not—be 
developed. 

“But we have also found that productive 
research is today the hard core of our busi- 
ness and the basis for our economic survival. 
Our research and development in the last 15 
years has cost $51 million, and it has yielded 
products accounting for 83% of last year's 
sales. The 1966 research budget was $6 mH- 
lion, the highest in our history, and it will be 
topped by this year’s.” 

Mead Johnson will continue to be both a 
nutritional and pharmaceutical house, its 
president. says. “Nutrition is primarily con- 
cerned with the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of health. Pharmaceuticals are generally 
concerned with the return to health after 
iness. Both are concerned with life. 

“In the next five years, we expect to invest 
$30 million worldwide to speed our growth. 
Of this, $20 million will be for new research, 
manufacturing, and administrative facilities 
in Evansville.” 

One of the early important compounds 
synthesized in the new program evolved from 
the company’s background in nutrition and 
enzyme work. The project had its beginnings 
in a way that has become common in Evans- 
ville. Company scientists had been mulling 
over a problem that pediatricians. were writ- 
ing and calling about—excessive mucus 
accumulation in the respiratory tracts of 
infants. For an adult, this is a minor annoy- 
ance. For an infant, this can be fatal. 

Dr. Ben King Harned, then vice president 
for research, approved the idea of seeking a 
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compound that could dissolve mucus. From 
its earliest phases, the project was a team 
effort, drawing upon the talents of scientists 
from various disciplines. 

Dr. A. Leonard Sheffner’s biochemistry 
group and Dr. Walter Zygmunt’s microbi- 
ology group designed a program seeking 
microbial enzymes that digest mucus. But 
there was a small hitch in the timetable. The 
scientists found that the microbial enzymes 
would not be available for a while. In the 
meantime, they began investigating the 
mucus-digesting properties of common en- 
zymes like trypsin, papain, hyaluronidase, 
lysozyme, and bromelain. The enzymes that 
liquefy mucus were also irritating to the 
respiratory tract. 

As a first step, the scientists isolated from 
porcine gastric mucin a fraction rich in 
mucoprotein. This material was used as a 
substrate because it had certain basic simi- 
larities to sputum. Next, to catalogue the ex- 
act effect of each agent in the experiment, 
Dr. Sheffner studied the sulfhydryl-contain- 
ing amino acid, L-cysteine, used as an acti- 
vator for the enzyme bromelain. 


SIX-YEAR PROJECT SUCCEEDS 


Using only this simple compound on the 
porcine mucin fraction, he found it could 
reduce the viscosity of the substance without 
any help from an enzyme. Then Dr. Sheffner 
realized that previous investigators had not 
seen the significance of an important point. 
They had noted that L-cysteine could dis- 
solve viscous intestinal juice, but dismissed 
this by assuming that the compound acti- 
vated some intestinal enzyme which was 
responsible for the actual dissolving. 

Because the Mead Johnson work had pro- 
ceeded along careful, classic scientific lines, 
there was proof that a seemingly innocuous 
compound such as L-cysteine could luiquify 
mucus. The enzyme project was abandoned. 
Instead, researchers began an intensive study 
of the mucolytic action of various sulfhydryl 
compounds. The work of these various teams 
finally resulted in Mucomyst (acetylcys- 
teine). From start to finish, the project had 
taken nearly six years. 

Mucomyst is in wide use today to help 
remove excessive secretions in chronic and 
acute pulmonary disease, the pulmonary 
complications of cystic fibrosis, or those 
asociated wtih tracheostomy, surgery, anes- 
thesia, and diagnostic bronchial studies. A 
recent JAMA news report suggests that 
acetylcysteine might also increase serum 
sulfhydryl content in patients wtih rheuma- 
toid disease, and this might result in clinical 
improvement. 

Today, the company’s worldwide scien- 
tific work is guided by the Mead Johnson 
Research Center, housed in a three-story, 
sprawling red-brick building that faces on 
the Ohio River. From a staff of ten PhDs and 
27 other professionals in 1952, it has grown 
to 61 PhDs and about 380 other scientists 
and auxiliary personnel. 

The company has research agreements 
with laboratories in various countries and 
owns a 35% interest in BDH Group Limited, 
of London, formerly the British Drug Houses 
Limited. Today, BDH is one of the family. 
Scientists from Evansville are frequently in 
London, and the BDH counterparts are often 
to be seen at the Evansville Research Center. 

The BDH alliance accounts for dimethis- 
terone, the progestational agent in Oracon, 
the first sequential contraceptive. Oracon re- 
ceived FDA approval two years ago and beat 
the Lilly pill to the market by a full month. 
The Oracon regimen consists of 16 ethinyl 
estradiol tablets followed by five dimethis- 
terone and ethinyl estardiol tablets. 

Clinical studies on Oracon are entering 
their sixth year in this country, reports Dr. 
W. Thomas Spain, associate director of 
clinical research. “We constantly seek to im- 
prove our steroids and their methods of ad- 
ministration for efficacy, safety, and sim- 
plicity, Our five-year study of progestational 
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steroids in the treatment of a typical and ade- 
nomatous endometrail hyperplasia has been 
gratifying. We are encouraged by similar 
studies in the palliative management of re- 
current endometrial adenocarcinoma.” 

A clinical study of another promising com- 
pound is going on in Europe, and preliminary 
reports are beginning to appear in the 
Belgian medical literature, Dr. Spain notes. 
“Our BHD colleagues have synthesized a 
progestational compound that may be used 
to treat benign prostatic hypertrophy, a con- 
dition that affects about 20% of men over 
50 years of age. In studies of 30 males fol- 
lowed for at least two years, there was 
demonstrable reduction of gland size with 
no objective or subjective signs of feminiza- 
tion or change in libido.” 

Thus, steriods will figure large in Mead 
Johnsons future, says Dr. James M. Tuholski, 
group executive vice president. “BDH has 
been a steroid research leader for years. It 
holds basic patents on the steroid nucleus 
with substituents in the C, position. That 
is, the six-methyl group can be put on any 
class of steroid and seems to make the action 
of a drug longer lasting. The group doesn't 
appreciably influence the quality of the 
progestogen, estrogen, or whatever. 

“At the research level, we work with BDH 
in the way we work with the people down 
the hall, They are also doing considerable 
biological studies along with their chemical 
work. BDH has a steroid team comparable 
to the good ones in the U.S.” 

ANTICANCER AGENT IMPROVED 

Mead Johnson does not have a male steroid 
contraceptive anywhere near clinical trials, 
but the company is thinking along these 
lines, Dr. Tuholski says. We're looking for a 
new method of blocking the maturation of 
the sperm, which takes about 30 to 60 days 
in the body. We're trying to block the en- 
zymines that trigger sperm maturation. But 
this may not be possible without blocking 
other enzymes, and without producing toxic- 
ity. That’s where we are at the moment.” 

Another product to come out of European 
agreements is Cytoran (cyclophosphamide), 
an alykylating agent used to treat a wide 
variety of cancers, including some leukemias, 
lymphomas, myelomas, carcinomas, and sar- 
comas. The compound, brought to the com- 
pany’s attention by Dr. Kenneth N. Camp- 
bell, was acquired in 1958 from Asta-Werke 
in Germany, but much of the work to im- 
prove its breadth of usefulness and mini- 
mize its side effects was done in Evansville. 

Evansville research frequently enlarges the 
scope of a compound. This is particularly 
true of compounds that act on the adrenergic 
receptors of the autonomic nervous system, 
one of the earliest subjects tackled by the 
new research center, Vasodilan (isoxuprine 
hydrochloride) was obtained from the Dutch 
company Philips-Duphar in 1956 and mar- 
keted in 1959 as a vasodilator. Although 
the functions of the beta- and alpha-adre- 
nergic receptors are still under intensive in- 
vestigation all over the world, it is general- 
ly agreed that adrenergic vasodilation is con- 
trolled by the beta receptors and vasocon- 
striction by the alpha receptors. This does 
not necessarily mean that all excitory func- 
tions in the various organs are controlled by 
either of the receptors. The response to acti- 
vation of the receptor varies from organ to 
organ and depends partly upon the density 
of occurrence of the alpha or beta receptors, 

A team of Evansville pharmacologists un- 
der the direction of Dr. Paul M. Lish went 
to work on the mechanism of action of the 
compound. They were not satisfied with the 
relatively weak action and hoped to improve 
it. The pharmacologists soon discovered that 
isoxsuprine not only stimulated the beta re- 
ceptors but also blocked the alpha receptors 
and had even a third component of action 
that relaxed smooth muscles. It was this 
third component which attracted the atten- 
tion of chemist, pharmacologist, and clini- 
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cian alike. Clinicians tested Vasodilan as a 
uterine relaxant during labor. It worked 
well. 

Chemists studied several classes of com- 
pounds in this area. An exciting new chemi- 
cal train of thought eventually crossed the 
lines of the growing pharmacologic and clin- 
ical knowledge, opening up an entire new 
area of adrenergic research. 

One chemist began with the observation 
that epinephrine and norepinephrine both 
contain phenolic hydroxyl groups. Removal 
or masking of the acidic nature of these 
groups results in a marked lowering or al- 
teration of their physiologic action. There- 
fore, these groups must play some role in 
the drug-receptor interactions. Since pheno- 
lic groups are weak acids, the chemist won- 
dered, “How about replacing one or more of 
them with a methanesulfonamide moiety, 
which is chemically and structurally similar 
to the phenolic hydroxyl group?” 

“It started out with my very simple ques- 
tion,” says Dr. Aubrey A. Larsen, chemical 
research director. “This was purely a chemi- 
cal speculation, applied to a biological en- 
vironment. And it worked. We turned out 
a whole new class of compounds which are 
now in various stages of becoming clinical 
drugs. The class includes bronchodilators, 
cardiac accelerators, beta-blockers, vasodi- 
lators for vein disorders, and uterine relax- 
ants.” 

CYNICS AND SKEPTICS 


Dr. Larsen encourages the same type of 
speculation today. Our job is to beat the odds. 
Statistically speaking, the average PhD who 
does reasonably sophisticated work for a 
pharmaceutical company needs five or six 
lifetimes to get a marketable product. The 
odds are all against us, because we must work 
with thousands of compounds before we find 
one with real therapeutic advantage.” 

The entire pharmaceutical industry will 
find it increasingly harder to beat the odds, 
Dr. Larsen predicts. “Chemists and biologists 
in the industry must get down to the molec- 
ular level. Some day, all biological activity 
will be explained in chemical terms. Even 
now it’s not enough for a chemist to come 
up with new compounds. He’s got to go fur- 
ther. He’s got to know why they are active, 
how they are detoxified, what enxymes they 
interact with.” 

Another chemical group being explored for 
answers to these questions are the pyrroli- 
dines. Synthesized by senior research fellows 
Yao-Hua M. Wu and Rolland F. Feldkamp, 
the group includes a nucleus of small-ring 
compounds that fit into larger, more complex 
molecules. The pyrrolidines generally show 
antispasmodic and non-narcotic analgesic ac- 
tivity. Some of the substances stimulate the 
central nervous system. Others depress 
smooth muscles selectively in the bronchioles, 
uterus, gut, coronary system, and peripheral 
vascular system. 

The pyrrolidines and the methane-sulfo- 
namides comprise the two largest single 
chemical projects in Evansville, Dr. Larsen 
says. “They are not the biggest portion of 
our work, but they are two big productive 
areas. We are working with other compounds 
that act on the central nervous system, in- 
cluding tranquilizers and antidepressants. 
We are also doing cardiovascular work, in- 
cluding screening for diuretics, that does not 
relate to the adrenergic project.” 

Dr. Larsen notes that so far the Evansville 
researchers have been pretty lucky in the ac- 
tive-compound sweepstakes. “To beat the 
odds, you have to be a cynic and a skeptic. 
You have to be a rebel. Once people get es- 
tablished in a certain area, inertia tends to 
defend the status quo.” Then he grins. “But 
I’m happy to report there's no inertia in 
Evansville.” 

Still another area of research is being ex- 
plored by Dr. Homer Eaton Stavely, director 
of biological chemistry, whose background 
includes a decade at the Squibb Institute 
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for Medical Research, He has been experi- 
menting with two small polypeptide hor- 
mones, oxytocin and vasopressin. Both are 
formed by the neuronal cells of the hypo- 
thalamic nuclei and stored in the posterior 
lobe of the hypophysis. Oxytocin stimulates 
the contraction of the muscular tissue of 
the capillaries and arterioles, raising blood 
pressure. 

“We've been building up analogues of these 
two hormones, hoping to attack the job dif- 
ferently from other workers,” says Dr. 
Stavely. “Other researchers are taking a 
natural hormone and replacing one peptide 
at a time and seeing what the properties of 
the analogues might be. Our idea was to 
build the simplest possible analogues while 
maintaining the general shape of the mole- 
cule. In this approach, we would use as many 
glycine units as possible because glycine is 
the simplest amino acid. We haven’t gotten 
too far along. Hopefully, compounds of this 
kind would be inhibitors of hormones. If we 
do get a peptide that is an inhibitor of 
oxytocin, we might be able to stop threatened 
abortion. An inhibitor of vasopressin might 
be able to do something for hypertension.” 


METABOLIC DEFECTS PROJECT 


As the range and depth of the pharma- 
ceutical research activities have expanded 
over the years, nutritional studies have also 
become more basic, delving deep into bio- 
chemistry, physiology, and medicine. “When 
I first came to the company about 15 years 
ago, I started work on a new research project 
on nutritional factors involved in metabolic 
defects,” says Dr. Herbert P. Sarett, nutri- 
tional research director. “We knew it would 
never make much money. Only a small part 
of the popultion is afflicted with these bio- 
chemical defects which make it impossible 
for them to properly metabolize substances 
like galactose, phenylalanine, cystine, or 
other t nutrients. These generally 
lead to physical and mental defects. The com- 
pany wanted to do this research as a service 
to the medical profession. We wanted to give 
the doctor something to help fight this waste 
of human resources.” 

In the early 1950s, some preliminary studies 
showed that removing excess phenylalanine 
from the diet, leaving only a minimal 
amount. essential for growth, might help 
prevent mental damage in patients with 
phenylketonuria (PKU). We began work on 
a special diet which would contain a little 
phenylalanine to start the child with,” says 
Dr. Sarett. “We already had a product called 
Amigen, an enzymatic hydrolysate of casein, 
and we had to find out how to remove most of 
the phenylalanine while leaving the rest of 
the essential amino acids. 

“At that time, we estimated that this would 
take the time of two men working for six 
months, or about 2,000 hours. Well, this pro- 
duced the low-phenylalanine formula Lojen- 
alac and opened a program that's lasted 
roughly 15 years and isn’t finished yet. We've 
learned a lot about these diets, and when- 
ever a pediatrician anywhere in this country 
or in Canada runs into an enzyme deficiency, 
he often calls us for help.” 

Despite present knowledge on how to pre- 
vent brain damage to PKU children, some 
misconceptions have crept into the medical 
literature, Dr. Sarett notes. “The important 
point about treating PKU is not to remove 
all of he phenylalanine from the diet. The 

t point is to give each infant as 
much of this amino acid as he can handle 
without getting into trouble. The diets are 
sometimes misused. You don't send a child 
with PKU home with a prescription for a low- 
phenylalanine diet and forget about. him. 

“Each child must be monitored every day. 
You've got to keep adding foods which he 
can tolerate and analyze his blood and urine 
frequently. The most critical period is dur- 
ing the first six months of life, when the in- 
fant grows rapidly. Phenylalanine require- 
ments may increase rapidly during this 
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period, and they must be met. Too little 
phenylalanine may bring stunted growth, 
anemia, and bone changes. Too much may 
result in damage to the brain and central 
nervous system. However, a growing number 
of reputable, responsible investigators report 
normal growth and normal development of 
PKU children when properly controlled. 


HOMOCYSTINURIA RESEARCH 


“Many infants have high plasma tyrosine 
levels, but in most cases, the levels soon re- 
turn to normal, A few have a defect in metab- 
olism of tyrosine. The doctor must Keep a 
close watch and decide which child needs & 
special diet and which one doesn’t.” 

Currently, another Mead Johnson nutri- 
tional research product is being used on a 
very limited scale to manage a newly discov- 
ered metabolic defect called homocystinuria. 
This condition involves an enzymatic block 
in the metabolism of the essential amino 
acid methionine. We've developed a proto- 
type product moderately low in methionine, 
but we're really not satisfied with it,” Dr. Sa- 
rett says. “We still haven't developed one 
ideally low enough in this amino acid. We 
are nowhere near ready, to supply physicians, 
even for trial 

Nutritional research is done largely on 
rats, chicks, and pigs, Dr. Sarett reports. 
“Rats have their shortcomings. You usually 
can’t feed rats until they’re 21 days old, 
which corresponds to a fairly old infant. 
They have a lot of hair, which babies don't 
have. This means their amino acid require- 
ments are not completely comparable to 
man’s. Besides, they're rats.” 

Monkeys and dogs are also difficult to feed 
until sometimes after birth. Pigs are closer 
to human beings, particularly in their car- 
diovascular system, A newborn pig can be 
artifically fed right away, just as a baby 
can. 


Mead Johnson scientists work in aseptic 
quarters with a breed of specially developed, 
pathogen-free pigs taken by cesarean section 
before their scheduled delivery. “We find 
that 20 pigs in a study comprise a meaning- 
ful experiment, giving us good, solid data re- 
lated to infant feeding, cholesterol synthesis, 
or atherosclerosis.” 

As the firm’s nutritional research has 
grown in sophistication over the years, it 
has also expanded to include other age 
groups, Dr. Sarett points out. “After five 
years of work, we are now marketing Porta- 
gen, a food that contains medium-chain 
triglycerides for adults and children who 
have difficulty in absorbing conventional 
fats. These medium-chain triglycerides are 
absorbed rapidly through the portal venous 
system instead of through the lymphatic 
system as other fats are.” 

Another product of these studies is 
Questran (cholestyramine), a prescription 

pharmaceutical for the relief of pruritus as- 
SOMRAR with partial biliary obstruction. The 
compound is a basic anion exchange resin 
with a strong affinity for bile acids, It seques- 
ters bile acids in the intestinal tract, pre- 
venting their reabsorption and ensuring their 
excretion. In clinical trials, some physicians 
noted that the drug also markedly reduced 
serum cholesterol levels. This fact seems to 
expand Mead Johnson's interest into still an- 
other age group—those in their middle years, 
whose arteries are perhaps less resilient than 
earlier, 

RESEARCH NEEDS SOPHISTICATION 


“We have something needed by every age,” 
says vice president Tuholski, “Be it a dietary 
product or a pharmaceutical, we have tt. And 
we also have a broad and encompassing out- 
look on just about everything that affects 
health.” The company’s future fs practically 
unlimited in both nutritionals and pharma- 
ceuticals, Dr, Tuholski says, “There’s a real 
need for disposable feeding units for hospital 
nurseries at one end of the age scale, and 
for prepackaged meals for nursing homes at 
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the other end, There’s a continuing need for 
drugs with new mechanisms of action. Take 
diuretics, for instance. After the first im- 
portant discoveries, many people thought 
there would be nothing further. Then chlor- 
othiazide came along and proved differently. 
This might happen again. 

“It will probably also happen with steroids. 
We've just scratched the surface when it 
comes to their anti-inflammatory and anti- 
depressant actions. These important contri- 
butions will come about because the entire 
pharmaceutical industry realizes you can’t 
succeed—you can’t even stay afloat—without 
a high degree of sophistication in your re- 
search program. Check this by looking 
through the annual reports of almost any 
drug company. Research costs are dispropor- 
tionate to the cost of doing business. Why? 
Because management realizes that research 
builds a solid base for the future.” 

This solid base in Evansville, adds Dr Rich- 
ard T. Arnold, chairman of the company’s 
scientific advisory board, may be surrounded 
by the cornfields of Indiana, but its influence 
will be felt all over the world. “Sure we see 
Metrecal and Dextri-Maltose in our future. 
We also see antif and antibacterial 
agents, a new antibiotic effective against 
staph, and the beginnings of an antiviral pro- 
gram. We also realize that even with the 
latest streamlined computers, there are still 
some things about research that will be to- 
tally unexpected. As new methods of testing 
evolve, we may find that we've got compounds 
sitting on our shelves totally ineffective in 
animals, but magnificantly helpful to hu- 
man beings.” 

Increasingly, foreign countries will be im- 
pressed with a Food and Drug Administra- 
tion approval, notes Dr. D. J. Buddrus, vice 
president for biomedical sciences. “An FDA 
approval right now is the best selling point 
a drug can have in just about any foreign 
country. They look upon our FDA as a stand- 
ard-bearer. They will probably be modeling 
Fe ery: Ration Rowe, TE, BRIAN: Wen 

e” 

And a bench chemist, given to flights of 
creative fancy, sees the future from still an= 
other angle. What we'll be able to do some- 
day with a computer and some yeast, only 
God knows.” 


THE DOMESTIC FISHING INDUSTRY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a resolution from the National 
Maritime Union in the Port of Galveston 
concerning the state of the fishing indus- 
try in the United States. I certainly share 
their concern in this regard, as evidenced 
by my remarks on this subject of Sep- 
tember 27, 1967. I ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution be entered at this 
point in the Recorp so that all may take 
notice of it. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Soviet Union has made sensa- 
tional progress in using the wealth of the seas 
to make hay among the hungry peoples of 
the world; and 

Whereas our domestic fishing industry 
continues to decline and suffer as the fishing 
fleet diminishes; and 

Whereas this means a loss of jobs and a 


loss of tax revenues to seaport cities such as 
Galveston; and 


Whereas the rise in fishing imports and 
Norwegian, and 
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mestic fishermen so that they can build 
larger fleets and compete more equally with 
other nations; and 

Be it further resolved: That the approxi- 
mate sixty (60) percent import of our fish 
consumption be made a maximum and the 
quota be adjusted downward annually as 
United States fish production is increased; 
and 

Be it also further resolved: That there be a 
development of new shipyards specializing in 
fishing vessel construction, one each on the 
East and West Coast and a development of 
ocean fish farms in eleven (11) areas of all 
coasts of the mainland of the U.S., Alaska, 
Hawali, and Puerto Rico. 

We, the undersigned, ask the Congressional 
leaders to hold prompt hearings to develop 
@ program such as the above resolution for 
the fishing industry. 

Adopted by the membership of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union in the Fort of Galves- 
ton on the 28th day of August, 1967. 

JOHN T, KELLY, 
Agent. 


SECRETARY RUSK’S STATEMENT 
ON VIETNAM 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, last week 
Secretary of State Rusk stated clearly 
and concisely the reasons why our Na- 
tion is engaged in Vietnam. 

Mr. Rusk did not attempt to minimize 
the problems Vietnam has caused the 
United States. He pointed out that Amer- 
icans are an impatient people, and that 
it is not easy for our people to wage a 
struggle by limited means for limited 
objectives. He said that the present im- 
patience about Vietnam is thoroughly 
understandable. 

As the debate over Vietnam continues 
in our country, it appears that the issue 
centers on variation of a single theme. I 
am persuaded that this is the case. That 
theme is a central position resting upon 
the following considerations: 

First. The pursuit of our limited objec- 
tives by limited means. 

Second. The need to meet our commit- 
ments and defend our vital national 
interests. 

Third. Our earnest desire to bring this 
conflict to a peaceful conclusion as soon 
as possible. 

Our enemies should not misunderstand 
the character of this debate. Secretary 
Rusk made this point very clear. But it 
is a point which will be valid for as long 
as debate over Vietnam continues. Our 
system of government not only tolerates 
debate, but encourages it. Our conflicting 
views will continue to receive widespread 
attention throughout the world. Friends 
and enemies alike in other countries may 
be encouraged to equate dissent in the 
United States with a lack of resolve. This 
could lead to miscalculations which in 
turn could lead to actions or responses 
of tragic proportions. 

As the Secretary said, there is no sig- 
nificant body of American opinion which 
would have us withdraw from Vietnam 
and abandon Southeast Asia to the dic- 
tates of Asian communism. I also share 
his view that there is no significant opin- 
jon among us which wishes to transform 
this struggle into a general war. This is a 
message of vital importance to world 
peace. 
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COUNTY POVERTY PROGRAMS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly I received a letter from Mr. Dominic 
Gacetta, program director for the Knox 
County Community Action Committee in 
Rockland, Maine, in which he reports on 
developments in the county poverty pro- 
grams. 

I think my colleagues will be interested 
in learning of these highly successful 
programs which are enriching the lives of 
many families in the county. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ga- 
cetta’s letter be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Knox COUNTY COMMUNITY ACTION 
CoMMITTEE, 
Rockland, Maine, October 6, 1967. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MusKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Muskie: The Knox County 
Community Action Committee, after evalu- 
ating the progress of our current poverty 
programs, is pleased with the developments 
and want to share them with you to keep 
you better informed on these programs in 
our area. 

Our Neighborhood Youth Corps Program 
is funded for 20 out-of-school placements. 
Of this group, four have returned to school 
to continue their education. Three returned 
to local public high schools and one is en- 
rolled in a leading prep school after receiving 
a $500.00 scholarship on the basis of his apti- 
tude tests. 

Eight youths on the program have left 
Neighborhood Youth Corps for permanent 
employment. Two of this group left for train- 
ing related employment and six entered em- 
ployment outside the training related area. 

Two girls with dependent children on ADC 
left the program after referral to Work Ex- 
perience for further training. One is being 
trained in printing and the other as a baker. 


Rockland Country Club. He will continue his 
training during the off season with the Son 
and Conservation Service locally. 

As enrollees of this program return to 
school or leave for various reasons, we are 
always recruiting in an attempt to keep our 
20 placements occupied. 

Our Homemaker Service Program consists 
of a Director and six Homemakers in Knox 
County. Although this program has only been 
in operation since June of this year, we 
have received many favorable comments for 
the variety of service provided. Over eighty 
families have received benefit of Homemakers 
and they are currently serving over 60 fami- 
lies with regularity. Their services include 
meal planning, budgeting, food preparation, 
cleanliness of the home and person and other 
necessary duties of this type. Homemakers 
will soon be demonstrating the use of sur- 
plus foods to mothers who will meet in 
groups for this purpose. 

We completed a successful Summer Head 
Start Program, with 163 children in 11 class- 
rooms throughout the County. These chil- 
dren, in addition to the training habits they 
received and experiences provided them, also 
received Dental and Medical Services which 
will prove beneficial to all of them through- 
out their lives. In addition, parents through 
participation in this program also experi- 
enced new ideas and knowledge which will 
help them in their parent-child relationship. 

Our Work Study Program ed sum- 
mer jobs for 5 needy college students and 
paid them a total of $3,140.00 which will be 
helpful in the coming school year. 
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Funds from the Older Americans Act have 
made it possible to provide stereo, television, 
and other furniture and equipment in the 
West Room of the Rockland Community 
Center for the relaxation and enjoyment of 
the Senior Citizens in this area. They also 
have recently enjoyed 3 excursions which 
accommodated 65 to 75 people on each trip. 
In March a large group of Senior Citizens 
enjoyed a trip to the Ice Follies in Boston. 
This trip was followed up in April with an 
excursion to the Flower Show in Boston. In 
August an excursion to Cabbage Island was 
enjoyed by all. A foliage trip to the Rangley 
Lakes Region is planned for Wednesday, 
October 11, and a large turn out is expected 
for this trip also. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dominic J. GACETTA, 
Program Director. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BLACK- 
OWNED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, among the 
erucial needs of the Negro community in 
America is the rapid expansion of black- 
owned financial institutions and the de- 
velopment of black administrative and 
entrepreneurial talent to manage them. 

The current role of black-owned finan- 
cial institutions in promoting urban re- 
habilitation has recently been surveyed 
and assessed by Andrew F. Brimmer, 
member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. In a little 
noticed but very important address to 
the National Bankers Association in 
Kansas City on September 22, Dr. Brim- 
mer made a number of cogent observa- 
tions, based on a wealth of factual 
matter. Among them are the following, 
in paraphrase: 

First. Rising income in the Negro com- 
munity in attracting national businesses 
into a market hitherto the primary pre- 
serve of Negro businessmen; as a result 
“Negro business and professional men in 
traditional fields are declining relative 
to the population.” 

Second. This new influx of national 
business into the Negro community “may 
be resulting in a net drain on the sav- 
ings of the urban ghetto.” 

Third. Although the Negro middleclass 
is expanding rapidly, the new jobs are 
most likely to be in salaried occupations 
which are not promising sources of com- 
munity leadership. 

Mr. Brimmer’s conclusion, based on 
these and related observations, is that 
large white-owned national institutions, 
such as life insurance companies, must 
develop new avenues of cooperations with 
community-based, black-owned institu- 
tions and companies “to build not simply 
physical structures but human bridges as 
well in the ghetto.” 

As an example, Dr. Brimmer points 
to the recent announcement that the 
life insurance industry will invest $1 bil- 
lion in housing for slum areas. 

It is my impression— 

He says— 
based on considerable checking with industry 
Officials, that so far no major life insurance 
company has designated any of the Negro 
mortgage bankers as correspondents. 

He advocates a conscious effort by the 
life insurance companies to strengthen 
Negro-owned financial institutions by 
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cooperating with them in the origination 
and servicing of mortgage loans under 
this new program. And at the same time, 
he points out, the experience of Negro 
businessmen familiar with conditions in 
central city slum areas can be of invalu- 
able assistance to investors entering 
those areas for the first time. 

Mr. President, the theme of Dr. Brim- 
mer’s remarks is reflected in a bill which 
I have joined 39 other Senators in spon- 
soring. The National Home Ownership 
Foundation Act (S. 1592) would charter 
a private nonprofit foundation to make 
or participate in mortgage loans in 
credit-short areas to encourage home 
ownership for lower income families. The 
bill would require the Foundation to re- 
tain 3 percent of the proceeds from the 
sale of its bonds as a reserve. Ordinarily, 
as a matter of normal banking practice, 
such reserves would be invested in U.S. 
Treasury obligations or other high grade 
securities. But in section 109(f) of S. 
1592 we included a highly important pro- 
vision. It says: 

In managing such reserve account, the 
Foundation shall give preference to making 
deposits in those financial institutions ac- 
tively engaged in making loans or otherwise 
carrying on activities in furtherance of the 
purposes of this Act. 


What this means, Mr. President, is that 
up to $60 million of the foundation’s 
reserve capital would be deposited in 
lending institutions actively making 
loans in urban slums. The consequence 
of this provision, I am sure, would be a 
new source of capital for black-owned 
financial institutions, which would en- 
able them to expand their lending ac- 
tivities in their own communities. The 
amount—$60 million—is certainly not 
sufficient to the needs. But I think it does 
establish an important principle, in line 
with Dr. Brimmer's recommendation to 
the National Bankers Association. 

There are those who say that forth- 
coming amendments to Federal Housing 
Administration laws, coupled with a new 
willingness among capital investors as 
exemplified by the insurance companies, 
will produce a sharp upturn in mortgage 
lending and home ownership in the 
ghettos. I hope they are right. One cru- 
cial factor is the determination of the 
FHA to move boldly forward to insure 
mortgages in these areas in which, in 
many cases, no FHA underwriter has set 
foot for years. Another crucial factor is 
the need for public and private agencies 
to prepare lower income families to be- 
come owners of their own homes or 
apartments. Near the end of his remarks 
Dr. Brimmer touches on these important 
points in describing the experience of 
four Philadelphia savings banks, which, 
because of FHA reluctance and insuffi- 
cient homeowner preparation, have been 
able to commit only $1% million out of 
an allocated $20 million in mortgage 
loans over an 18-month period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Brimmer’s excellent ad- 
dress, “Financial Institutions and Urban 
Rehabilitation” be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND URBAN 
REHABILITATION 


(Remarks by Andrew F. Brimmer, member, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, before the annual convention of 
the National Bankers Association, Hotel 
Continental, Kansas City, Mo., Septem- 
ber 22, 1967) 


The recent announcement by the nation’s 
leading life insurance companies that they 
plan to invest $1 billion in urban rehabilita- 
tion has thrown into sharp focus a number 
of questions relating to the role of financial 
institutions in the core areas of our Cities. 
This meeting of bankers who devote their 
energies almost entirely to meeting some of 
the financial needs of the citizens of these 
areas provides a good forum for the discus- 
sion of several of these issues. 

The principal points in the remarks which 
follow can be summarized briefly: 

With the steady (though mixed) improve- 
ment in employment opportunities, the in- 
come of the Negro community is rising more 
rapidly than for the nation as a whole. 

This rising income is attracting more and 
more national businesses (including life in- 
surance companies and other financial in- 
stitutions) to a market which was previously 
the primary preserve of Negro businessmen. 

The results are not unexpected: with the 
decline in the protective tariff of segrega- 
tion, Negro business and professional men in 
traditional flelds are declining relative to the 
population. 

Negro-owned financial institutions, with 
the exception of a few recently chartered 
banks, are making only limited progress in 
the face of growing competition from the 
larger institutions active in the general 
market. 

The results are also disturbing: although 
the Negro middle class is expanding at a 
rapid pace, the new job opportunities are 
concentrated in the middle grade technical 
and professional occupations, While these 
are clearly improvements over the low-skill 
and low-paid traditionally held by the aver- 
age Negro, they ordinarily are not a prom- 
ising source of community leadership. 

The vigorous competition of the major 
institutions (especially the competition from 
the life insurance companies) for business 
in the Negro community—combined with 
their investment patterns—may be re- 
sulting in a net drain on the savings of the 
urban ghetto. 

These trends suggest strongly that the 
nation’s leading financial institutions should 
re-examine carefully their techniques of 
doing business in the ghetto. For example, 
the move by the insurance companies to in- 
vest $1 billion in urban areas could be sup- 
plemented through a more direct involve- 
ment with financial institutions already 
operating in the ghetto. 

As far as I can determine from personal 
conversations in the industry, no leading 
life insurance company has designated a 
Negro mortgage banker as a local corre- 
spondent. Since a major share of the mort- 
gage origination and servicing business is 
done through such correspondence, the 
establishment of such links would facilitate 
the flow of investment into the ghetto. 

The Negro-owned banks can also play an 
expanded role in the creation of new job 
opportunities in urban areas through joint 
ventures with white-owned banks and other 
financial institutions. An actual project now 
under active consideration will illustrate 
clearly how this can be done. 


TRENDS IN PERSONAL INCOME 


Before examining more closely the ex- 
panded opportunities for financial institu- 
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tions in the ghetto, let us review recent 
developments in the income and employ- 
ment patterns for nonwhites. In the last few 
years, the personal income of the nonwhite 
community (of which Negroes make up well 
over 90 percent) has risen substantially in 
absolute terms and in comparison with that 
for the white community. The actual fig- 
ures showing the median income of fam- 
ilies are: 


Nonwhite as 
Year Total White Nonwhite percent of 
white 


$5,835 $3, 233 0.55 
5, 981 3,191 53 
6,237 3,330 53 
6,548 „465 53 
6, 858 , 839 56 
7,170 3,971 55 
7,722 4,628 . 


Several conclusions can be drawn from 
these figures. During the first three years 
of the 1960's, the gap between the median 
income of white and nonwhite families 
actually widened; the ratio of nonwhite to 
white income fell from .55 in 1960 to .53 in 
1963. This deterioration was a direct reflec- 
tion of the slow pace of the economy follow- 
ing the 1960-61 recession. Between 1960 and 
1963, the median income of white families 
rose by $713, or by 12 per cent. The corre- 
sponding changes for nonwhites were $232 or 
7 per cent. However, following the general tax 
reduction of 1964, the national economy ex- 
panded much more vigorously and was fur- 
ther stimulated by the acceleration of the 
military effort in Vietnam. One result was a 
sharp climb in personal income. For white 
families, the gain amounted to $1,174 (or 18 
per cent) between 1963 and 1966. In this 
same period, however, the gain in the median 
income of nonwhite families was almost as 
large in absolute terms—an increase of 
$1,163—and represented a rise of 34 per cent, 
or nearly double that recorded for white 
families. In these most recent years, non- 
whites made substantial gains in employ- 
ment, and again the gap between white and 
nonwhite income was narrowed, 

These improvements in the income of non- 
white families obviously have meant a fur- 
ther substantial rise in the aggregate pur- 
chasing power of the Negro community. In 
1963, total money income of families and 
unrelated individuals amounted to $371.1 
billion, of which $347.5 billion was earned 
by whites and $23.6 billion by nonwhites. 
Thus nonwhites accounted for 6.4 per cent 
of the total. By 1965, the total had climbed 
to $419.1 billion; the income of whites 
amounted to $391.7 billion and that of non- 
whites to $27.4 billion. So, the nonwhites’ 
share had risen to 6.6 per cent. With the 
large relative gains in family income regis- 
tered last year, the total purchasing power 
of the nonwhite community has undoubtedly 
expanded further. Thus, the Negro market 
offers an even stronger inducement for mer- 
chants selling to the general community. 


TRENDS IN MIDDLE CLASS EMPLOYMENT AMONG 
NONWHITES 

The pattern of income changes described 
above has been the result of significant prog- 
ress in the upgrading of nonwhite employ- 
ment opportunities, Between 1963 and 1966, 
employment of nonwhite workers increased 
by 10.1 per cent—from a monthly average 
of 7,234 thousand to 7,968 thousand. For 
white workers, the corresponding gain was 
7.3 per cent—from 61,575 thousand to 66,097 
thousand, Thus, Negroes obtained about 14 
per cent of the net increase in employment, 
although they represented just over 10 per 
cent of the total labor force. The unemploy- 
ment rate for nonwhites fell by one-third be- 
tween 1963 and 1966—from 10.8 per cent to 
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7.3 per cent of the labor force. White workers 
experienced the identical relative decline in 
their unemployment rate—from 5.0 per cent 
to 3.3 per cent. 

But, as also mentioned above, there was & 
noticeable change in the pattern of employ- 
ment growth among nonwhites. Between 
1963 and 1966, total nonwhite employment 
rose by 734 thousand. About one-half of this 
gain centered in white collar jobs, although 
only 18 per cent of employed nonwhites were 
holding such jobs in 1963. Among white col- 
lar occupations, the gains were particularly 
striking for clerical and professional and 
technical workers. 

In contrast, the increases registered for 
managers, officials and proprietors were quite 
modest. Those receiving salaries rose by 22 
thousand, but there was a decrease of 6 thou- 
sand among those who were self-employed— 
all of which was concentrated in the retail 
trade sector. Thus, nonwhite businessmen in 
areas other than retail trade apparently 
about held their own. If this pattern of em- 
ployment changes can be believed, it is of 
some significance. It could mean that the 
apparent downtrend in self employment 
among nonwhites observed since about 1950 
may be moderating. While the tendency for 
the number of nonwhite owner-operators in 


may continue, other business opportunities 
may grow more rapidly. 

But the adverse changes in white collar 
employment have not been restricted to 
businessmen. The number of Negro lawyers 
is growing slowly, while the number of Negro 

and dentists is actually declining 
in relation to total Negro employment. Even 
the number of school teachers is declining 
relative to the Negro labor force. In contrast, 


technical 
workers has shown remarkable expansion in 
recent years. By 1966, nonwhites (who con- 
stituted 10.8 per cent of total employment) 
represented 5.0 per cent of all white collar 
workers and 6.3 per cent of all clerical work- 
ers. On the other hand, they represented only 
4.3 per cent of the professional and technical 
workers, aside from those employed in 
teaching and the health professions. Other 
examples could be cited, but the basic point 
still holds: white collar employment among 
Negroes is creasingly concen: 


These trends are disturbing. While these 
occupations are obviously improvements over 
the traditional low-paying jobs as operatives, 
laborers and service workers, they are not 
particularly promising sources of community 
leadership. For instance, although a com- 
puter programmer may earn as much (or 
more) than a high school principal, he 
clearly has less weight in the community’s 
affairs. A Negro reservations clerk in a lead- 
ing downtown hotel is in the same business 
as the former Negro hotel owner, but here, 
also, his community role is less significant, 
In my opinion, the expansion of opportuni- 
ties for Negroes in the truly professional and 
managerial occupations should be a prime 
goal of the Negro business community. 


TRENDS AMONG NEGRO-OWNED FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


At this point, let us return to the promis- 
ing role which financial institutions can play 
in the reconstruction of our urban centers. 
As I stressed above, the Negro-owned finan- 
cial institutions, with the exception of the 
newly-chartered banks, have been falling 
behind relative to the growth of the income 
of the Negro community at 

This cam be seen clearly in the following 
summary table: 
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COMPOUNDED ANNUAL AVERAGE RATES OF CHANGE 
Un percent] 


1961-65 1961-63 1963-65 


Insured commercial banks + 


8.9 


Total assets. 


The first. thing to note is that, as shown 
earlier, the personal income of the nonwhite 
community has grown about one-quarter to 
one-third faster than that of the nation as 
a whole since the beginning of the 1960's, 
On the other hand, the Negro-owned life in- 
surance companies have grown only about 
one-third to one-half as fast as the life in- 

experience 


banks (mainly national 


believe that any one of the largest five or 
six life insurance companies in the country 
is now carrying on its own books more cov- 
erage on the lives of Negro citizens than is 
carried by all of the Negro-owned companies 
combined. This assertion is not difficult to 
believe when we note that the 48 Negro- 
owned companies had $2.2 billion of insur- 
ance in force and total assets of $390 million 
at the end of 1966. 
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This new interest in the Negro market rep- 
resents a significant change in itself. Until 
a few years ago, virtually all of the national 
companies avoided entirely or were highly 
selective in the issuance of policies on Negro 
lives, a practice which they felt was necessi-- 
tated by excessively high mortality rates in 
the Negro community. As we know, this prac- 
tice on the part of the national companies 
was the main reason that Negro-owned life 
companies found such promising markets for 
so many years. With the change in practice, 
the nation-wide companies are now concen- 
trating on expanding coverage in the Negro 
community—especially among the members 
of the growing middle class. While the 
average Negro policy is undoubtedly smaller 
than the average for white policyholders, in 
the aggregate the volume of net premiums 
(and the net savings component) collected 
in the Negro community is sizable and grow- 
ing. The over-all result has been a marked 
slow-down in the progress of the Negro-owned 
companies. But, more fundamentally, these 
developments also have a number of serious 
implications for the availability of funds for 
investment in the ghetto. I shall return to 
this point before closing these remarks. 

Turning to Negro-owned banks, the first 
thing to observe is that—taken as a group— 
they are not appreciably different from other 
banks of comparable size. At the end of 1966, 
the 17 N Institutions had total 
assets of $122 million and held total deposits 
of $108 million. Thus, they represented 0.033 
per cent of the total assets of insured com- 
mercial banks in the country. But even this 
small figure reflected modest but steady im- 
provement, because in 1963 their share of 
such assets was 0.021 per cent, and in 1957 it 
was 0.018 per cent. As mentioned above, a 
large proportion of the relative gain recorded 
by the Negro-owned banks can be traced to 
the four or five recently chartered national 
banks, which were able to get a 
mainly because of more liberal policies fol- 
lowed by the Comptroller of the Currency 
during the early 1960’s. More recently, a few 
States have also chartered Negro-owned insti- 
tutions which will operate in the ghettos of 
several of our large cities. 

Further insight into the characteristics of 
the Negro-owned banks can be seen by com- 
paring a few key ratios for the banks in 1966 
as shown below (per cent) : 


Federat 
Reserve 
members All 
Negro- with insured 
Ratios owned assets commer- 
banks of $5,- cial 
a e 
000,000" 
Cash and U.S. Government/ 
wer ee e f. ? S 
assets._._.. . 
U.S. Government) total 
ee —-„- 24.1 21.3 13.1 
22 SKS. aS 
Capital nsk 2 ie 14.7 13.4 11.0 


to about the same extent as do other banks. 
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However, as a group, the Negro-owned banks 
seem to be somewhat more heavily 
capitalized. 

But this global review does not tell us very 
much of what we need to know about the 
performance of the Negro-owned institutions. 
During the last few months, with the 
assistance of a number of people in several 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, I have spent a 
considerable amount of time studying the 
experiences of the Negro-owned banks, With- 
out going into details concerning particular 
banks, the findings can be s 
briefiy in the following observations on asset 
quality and the problems faced by their 
managements. 

Over-all the asset quality of the banks 
seems to be fair. However, the banks char- 
tered prior to 1960 appear to follow some- 
what less venturesome policies than do the 
newly-chartered institutions, and this shows 
up in a number of differences among them. 
For example, among these older institutions, 
there is a heavy reliance on savings accounts 
of individuals and less reliance on demand 
deposits—especially of partnerships and cor- 
porations. They rarely make unsecured loans, 
with the bulk of their lending activity cen- 
tering in loans secured by real estate. Their 
loan loss record is good. The ratio of loans 
to deposits in these banks is somewhat low, 
averaging 53 per cent, compared with an 
average of 58 per cent and a range of 42 per 
cent to 75 per cent for all Negro-owned insti- 
tutions. This lower average ratio probably 
refiects primarily the policy of making basic- 
ally only secured loans. As a group, the asset 
quality of these older banks was generally 
satisfactory. 

Among the banks chartered since 1960, the 
asset quality is generally not quite as satis- 
factory as that found in the older institu- 
tions—even of comparable size. These newer 
banks have gone readily into areas of un- 
secured loans and discounting of consumer 
installment contracts, principally dealer 
generated automobile paper. Because these 
fields were generally unexplored by the banks, 
some of them have encountered a number of 
difficulties. Some of the newer banks have 
not been able to press their collection poli- 
cies as vigorously as they would have liked, 
and past due loans have averaged somewhat 
higher than for other banks. This may be 
due in part to the fact that the newer banks 
have moved—sometimes aggressively—to ex- 
tend loans to lower income groups which find 
it very difficult to make up payments on 
amortized loans once they become delin- 
quent. 

Probably the most serious problem faced 
by all of the Negro-owned banks is that of 
obtaining, training—and retraining person- 
nel, This seems to be true of clerical person- 
nel as well as of senior management and 
younger individuals with management poten- 
tial. The older, well established banks have 
managements which are generally rated satis- 
factory, and most of them have provided 
adequately for management succession, 
However, they do seem to encounter consid- 
erable difficulty in maintaining experienced 
operating staffs. Since these banks (like those 
mewliy-chartered) are serving primarily a 
low-income community, they are faced with 
a heavy volume of lobby traffic and an equally 
heavy volume of paper work. Such conditions 
are one of the causes of a high turnover rate 
of clerical staff which compounds the train- 
ing problem. Of course, this situation—and 
its effect—is common to all banks where it 
exists. 

For some of the newly chartered institu- 
tions, the task of obtaining and keeping a 
senior management cadre has been difficult. 
To some extent, this may have reflected the 
pressure of competition for bank manage- 
ment personnel faced by all institutions— 
especially by the smaller ones. Some of the 
banks have attempted to meet their diffi- 
culties by employing white persons (particu- 
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larly retirees) with bank management ex- 
perience. Others have brought in officers 
from the established Negro-owned banks. 
Nevertheless, some of these new banks are 
still facing an uphill struggle. 

But, taken as a whole—and despite the 
problems which some of them face—the Ne- 
gro-owned banks are filling a vital need in 
their respective communities. With few ex- 
ceptions, each of these banks is located in a 
part of an urban area which the large, white- 
owned banks have not sought aggressively to 
serve—even when State branch banking laws 
would have permitted them to do so. In fact, 
it seems that several of the newly-chartered 
national banks were able to obtain charters 
primarily because they proposed to concen- 
trate on the needs of communities where the 
number of banking offices per capita was par- 
ticularly low. A few of the State bank char- 
ters recently obtained by Negroes seem to 
have been granted for similar reasons. Al- 
though the community support for some of 
the new institutions may not have developed 
as rapidly as had been anticipated, the Negro- 
owned banks as a group do seem to be meet- 
ing a definite need which has gone unmet for 
many years. 

On the other hand, as mentioned above, the 
tasks of mobilizing the financial resources 
necessary to rehabilitate the urban ghetto 
will place a gigantic burden on all of our 
institutions. This clearly calls for a genuinely 
cooperative effort in which Negro-owned in- 
stitutions can—and should—share. 


AVENUES OF COOPERATION 


Let us look, then, at some of the specific 
ways in which this needed cooperation can be 
facilitated. Initially, let us return to the life 
insurance companies’ plan to invest $1 billion 
in the urban ghetto. At the outset, I want to 
make certain that everyone understands my 
own attitude toward this proposal: I applaud 
it because it is a major step—not simply in 
the right direction but also because it repre- 
sents a sizable amount which could increase 
substantially the availability of funds for 
urban housing. In saying this, I am not un- 
mindful of the magnitude of the tasks we 
face. Nor am I unaware of the enormous 
volume of resources under the command of 
the life insurance companies. At the end of 
1966, total assets of these institutions 
amounted to $167 billion, having increased 
by $8 billion during the year. But during 
1966, they acquired a total of about $37 bil- 
lion in new investments, an amount more 
than four times as large as the net gain in 
total assets—a fact reflecting the reinvest- 
ment of loan repayments, exchanges, replace- 
ments and short-term security purchases, 

I, personally, do not interpret these large 
flows of life insurance company funds to 
mean that the diversion of $1 billion of in- 
vestments to the urban ghetto (perhaps over 
@ period of several years) is of only minor 
importance. To the contrary. In the first 
Place, insurance companies are pinched for 
funds. The cash flow in a typical life insur- 
ance corporation is about as fully committed 
as it has ever been. In my judgment, these 
corporations would have absolutely no 
trouble putting the money into investments 
elsewhere with a higher rate of interest. Of 
course, insurance companies already have 
heavy commitments in the city—investments 
in housing and in industrial and commercial 
facilities. Therefore, I can see that they 
would want to share in underwriting the 
efforts of urban reconstruction. 

I think this decision of the life insurance 
companies is significant in another way. It 
is my impression, based on a number of 
conversations with officials of Negro-owned 
life imsurance companies, that the large, 
nation-wide institutions are collecting sub- 
stantially more in net premiums in the Negro 
community than they are re-investing in 
that community. Of course, one cannot docu- 
ment this statistically, but the indirect evi- 
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dence seems to support the conclusion. As 
mentioned above, they have written a con- 
siderable amount of coverage on Negro lines, 
and the total is growing rapidly. At the same 
time, because of the high risk inherent in 
investing in ghetto properties, the flow of 
investments to the Negro community, in the 
judgment of Negro insurance officials, prob- 
ably falls considerably short of the outflow. 

In reporting these observations, let me say 
immediately that I am not advocating that 
there should be a one-to-one ratio between 
the flow of life insurance sayings and the 
re-investment of funds in a particular local- 
ity or community. If such a rule were ap- 
plied across the board, the efficiency of our 
machinery for mobilizing and channeling 
funds would be greatly damaged if not essen- 
tially destroyed. On the other hand, if extra 
risk in the urban ghetto has induced life 
insurance companies, on balance, to steer 
investments to other areas, there is much 
to be said in support of a conscious effort on 
their part to divert funds into the ghetto. 

So, in my judgement, this is a good de- 
cision. But, how can Negro-owned financial 
institutions help to translate these plans 
into effective action. The possibility of join- 
ing in local financing of low-cost housing 
developments (perhaps through limited divi- 
dend cooperation) is an obvious step. Ap- 
parently, projects involving properties backed 
by FHA and built to rent on the basis of 
Federally-subsidized rents, will be among 
those initially undertaken by the participat- 
ing insurance companies. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR MORTGAGE BANKERS 


But, at some stage presumably, the com- 
panies would plan to branch out into ex- 
panded financing of other projects in the 
ghetto—particularly single-family homes, 
small apartment buildings, and commercial 
properties. Here, then, one can see even 
more promising opportunities for the large 
national institutions to build not simply 
physical structures but human bridges as 
well in the ghetto. 

It is my impression, based on considerable 
checking with industry officials, that so far 
no major life insurance company has desig- 
nated any of the Negro mortgage bankers 
as correspondents, Of course, many of the 
companies have made a considerable num- 
ber of loans against Negro homes and busi- 
ness properties in urban areas, However, these 
were effected primarily through white mort- 
gage bankers, through Negro mortgage brok- 
ers, or by the companies directly. Moreover, 
most insurance companies have long-estab- 
lished relationships with one or two mort- 
gage bankers in their principal lending areas. 
Nevertheless, there appear to be positive ad- 
vantages which would probably result from 
the development of correspondence relation- 
ships with some of the Negro mortgage bank- 
ers—who could not only originate loans but 
service them as well. 

I am told that there are presently some 
1,300 mortgage bankers in the country. Eight 
of these are Negroes who have met the re- 
quirements of FHA approval—e.g., that appli- 
cant: 

Must be a responsible person. 

Must have net worth of $100,000 for office 
in one State, plus another $50,000 for office 
in noncontiguous States, and $250,000 for 
offices in several States. 

Must have commercial bank lines of credit 
against warehousing of mortgages. 

Must have outlets with institutional in- 
vestors (such as life insurance companies 
and mutual savings banks) other than 
FNMA. 

The typical mortgage banker has a net 
worth of something over $100,000 and services 
about $50 million of loans a year, although 
the largest may do a volume of business in 
excess of $1 billion. The largest of the Negro 
mortgage bankers has a net worth of $100,000 
and originates and services roughly $12 mil- 
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lion of loans in a year. One-third to two-fifths 
of this total amount is on behalf of FNMA 
rather than for private lenders. The other 
Negro mortgage bankers are said to have a 
volume of business in the neighborhood of 
82-64 million. 

In conversations with a number of offi- 
cials in Negro-owned institutions (particu- 
larly banks and insurance companies) a 
great deal of stress was put on the need 
for Negro mortgage bankers to obtain secure 
correspondent relationships with leading life 
insurance companies. They believe that such 
channels would greatly enhance the flow of 
funds to the ghetto by making available to 
these lenders a degree of knowledge about 
local conditions which they cannot other- 
wise tap. While no one would want to suggest 
that a particular company should employ 
a particular person as a correspondent, it 
does appear—at least at a distance—that 
there may be merit in some company’s pur- 
suing the idea further. 

The continuous access to local people with 
expertise in ghetto housing problems does 
seem to be a necessary condition of a success- 
ful program of the type which the life in- 
surance companies have undertaken. This 
seems to be one of the over-riding conclusions 
which has emerged from the experience of 
the Philadelphia savings banks which 
launched a similar program in that city 
about 18 months ago. Four of these institu- 
tions pledged to invest $20 million in private 
homes to be insured by FHA and purchased 
by residents of the ghetto. The amount was 
to be distributed among the participating 
banks on a pro-rata basis according to their 
assets, and they made it clear that additional 
funds could be provided. So far they have 
been able to disburse or firmly commit about 
$144 million, although they originally ex- 
pected to be much farther along toward their 
goal by the time 18 months had passed. 
They have encountered a number of ob- 
stacles which are only gradually being over- 
come. It took quite a bit of time to work 
out procedures with the regional office of 
FHA, and it took even more time to devise a 
system for appraising ghetto homes and 
establishing criteria of eligibility without 
compromising on income standards. But 
above all, it took time to make contact with 
ghetto residents and to instruct many of 
the potential buyers about the process— 
and responsibility—of becoming homeown- 
ers. While they worked through a local in- 
formation center and even employed a young 
lawyer full-time to help expedite the pro- 
gram, they relied mainly on their own per- 
sonnel supplemented by local mortgage 
brokers and others active in real estate. 

From the experience of the Philadelphia 
institutions, it seems clear that Negro bank- 
ers, insurance company Officials, and others 
with a specialized knowledge acquired 
through lending funds against ghetto prop- 
erties could make a major contribution in 
helping to translate the recently announced 
$1 billion life insurance company program 
into a significant effort of urban reconstruc- 
tion. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN JOB-CREATING ENTERPRISES 

Beyond the housing field, opportunities 
will probably also exist to join in the estab- 
lishment of job-creating enterprises in the 
ghetto—although only limited planning in 
this direction has been undertaken by the 
life insurance companies so far. One concrete 
example of how this might be done was called 
to my attention only a few days ago: Just 
outside the boundary of one of our large 
midwest cities is an all-Negro community 
with a population of about 10,000 and a labor 
force of roughly 5,000—of whom 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent are unemployed. The reasons 
for the high unemployment rates are the 
usual ones, of which a lack of skills is the 
most important. 

The municipal officials have drawn up a 
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development plan and are actively trying to 
attract industry. A moderate-size machinery 
manuf: firm has responded with an 
offer to establish a plant in the community 
which would have approximately 300 em- 
ployees when it reached full strength in 
about two years. The capital outlay would be 
about $300 thousand, and the company is 
prepared to supply $150 thousand. It has 
asked the city to find the remaining $150 
thousand. It appears that about $300 thou- 
sand would be required to underwrite the on- 
the-job training program necessary to fit 
most of the local potential employees for the 
semi-skilled assignments which the plant 
would provide. It also appears that training 
funds may be available through existing 
Federal Government programs. Thus, the net 
requirement is for $150 thousand for plant 
facilities. Here, then, is a natural opportunity 
for Negro businessmen and bankers in that 
midwest community to join with a life in- 
surance company participating in the newly- 
announced investment program to translate 
a plan into a going enterprise offering jobs 
to ghetto residents. I am confident that sim- 
liar opportunities exist in every one of our 
major cities. 

I urge the National Bankers Association to 
share in the identification and development 
of these opportunities. Our citizens in the 
ghetto—and particularly their children—will 
be eternally grateful to all of you. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in the 
past few months there has been much 
controversy concerning the Office of Ec- 
onomic Opportunity. During all of the 
controversy the supporters of OEO have 
maintained that this organization, while 
it has some shortcomings, has striven 
valiantly to do a very difficult task. 
Truly, in some areas the OEO has ex- 
pended a lot of energy and has achieved 
some results. Project Headstart is one 
example of this. 

However, in all too many instances, 
this simply has not been the case. In fact, 
it often has been virtually impossible for 
Members of Congress to find cut what 
is going on even in the OEO Washing- 
ton headquarters. Once I wrote person- 
ally to the Director of the OEO concern- 
ing a most urgent matter; some 5 weeks 
later, I had still not received a reply. In 
the most recent case, which prompts my 
brief remarks today, I received a letter 
from a constituent asking some questions 
about OEO operations. So that he may 
have their explanation of the matter, I 
forwarded this letter to the OEO on July 
25 for comment. 

I received a reply to this inquiry on 
October 12, some 11 weeks later. I can 
only conclude that OEO’s bureaucratic 
confusion is so massive that it takes 80 
to 90 days even for the most routine let- 
ter to be answered. 

This fact points out one of the most 
outstanding problems that not only Con- 
gress, but citizens as well, face in trying 
to deal with the OEO. 

Again I suggest that with a little more 
efficiency in that office, perhaps some of 
their programs could be better consum- 
ee waste identified, and problems 
solved. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
October 11, 1967, the junior Senator from 
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Washington [Mr. Jackson] delivered a 
most interesting address entitled “Na- 
tional Security: Basic Tasks.” This ad- 
dress was to the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution, and Peace Conference 
on 50 Years of Communism in Russia. I 
highly recommend this to the Senate and 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
this address be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL SECURITY: Basic Tasks 


(Address to the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace Conference on 50 
Years of Communism in Russia, by Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, Stanford University 
Memorial Auditorium, October 11, 1967) 


Iam delighted to be with you this evening. 
I am honored to share in this truly signif- 
icant conference. It is also very good to be 
back at Stanford University. 

I guess you would classify me as a Stanford 
drop-out. I attended school here during the 
summer of 1931 and took two courses under 
Dr. Graham Stuart, one on the League of 
Nations and the other on international rela- 
tions. On his advice, due to the deepening 
depression and the manpower ceiling in the 
Department of State, I undertook the study 
of law rather than my previous plan to 
prepare for the Foreign Service. Your Dr. 
Stuart was and is a great inspiration to me. 


I 


Unlike Paul Bunyan’s Flu-flu bird—that 
didn’t care where it was going, it only 
wanted to see where it had been—we are 
looking at the past in these meetings in 
order to find clues to the future. By gain- 
ing a better understanding of the last half- 
century we hope to be able to use our wits 
and wisdom to help shape events of the next 
half-century. 

That comment reveals, I suppose, a politi- 
cal perspective. Some of you write history; 
the politician reads history to discover its 
operational significance to him in his work. 
What does it tell him that will help him to 
distinguish the wise from the less wise 
choices he faces from day to day? 


ped 


In 1967, as throughout the postwar period, 
the conflict of purposes and policies between 
the United States and the Soviet Union is 
the conflict that must be successfully man- 
aged if our children are to inherit a nation 
and a world whose future possibilities have 
not been foreclosed. 

There is a belief in some quarters that 
the cold war storms are abating and that 
the worst of our problems with the Soviet 
Union are behind us. The relative tempering 
of behavior since Stalin has encouraged 
many people to believe that the Kremlin, if 
not yet content with the status quo, is 
not acutely dissatisfied with it. Other people 
assure us that Moscow will not attempt to 
adjust by force existing spheres of influence. 
Some people even see Communist China as 
the one source of disturbance and danger in 
today’s world—and tomorrow’s—and the 
Sino-Soviet rift as the doorway through 
which the Soviet Union may step to rejoin 
Western society. 

Experience has produced some leavening 
of world revolutionary dogmatism. The 
shaping forces of the modern world have 
not bypassed the Soviet Union. Moscow, like 
Washington, now is aware of the risks of 
nuclear war to Soviet society, and Soviet 
leaders seem to have some understanding 
of the need to prevent the accidents, miscal- 
culations, or failures of communication that 
could lead to catastrophe. The vigorous de- 
velopment and application of science and 
technology have not only multiplied the ca- 
pacity to wage war but also the capacity to 
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produce consumer goods and services. The 
demand by Soviet citizens for improvements 
in living standards have thus been encour- 
aged. These same advances in science and 
technology have brought about a somewhat 
wider diffusion of power internally. A resto- 
Tation of Stalinism would today be difficult, 
if not impossible. The worldwide appeal of 
democratic ideas has touched Soviet society 
also—and where lip-service is paid to these 
ideas, in time mere lip-service may not be 
enough. The events of the century reveal no 
weakening of the political force of national- 
ism, as the Kremlin has learned in its rela- 
tions with many communist regimes, and 
particularly with China. 

Although everyone now says “polycentric” 
where some used to say “monolithic,” it does 
not follow that Moscow is about to make 
common cause with the West. There is a 
hopeful side to the picture, but it is not the 
only side. 

I do not know how to assess Soviet foreign 
policy in recent years except as an effort to 
extend the frontiers of Soviet influence 
whenever the risks seemed to be acceptable. 
How else should we réad the several Berlin 
crises or the Cuban missile crisis? Khrush- 
chev has not been criticized in Kremlin cir- 
cles, by the way, for what he was trying to 
accomplish by installing missiles in Cuba, 
but for failing—by biting off more than he 
could chew. 

Moscow’s heavy responsibility for the sit- 
uation in Vietnam also illustrates my point: 
it has given Hanoi steady and substantial 
military and diplomatic support. Moscow has 
helped to train and equip Hanoi’s forces and 
is now the North’s principal source of supply. 
Hanoi is one of the two or three best- 
defended cities in the world, thanks to 
Soviet anti-aircraft installations. Late-model 
Soviet rockets are being used against our 
bases and our forces on land and sea. In light 
of the evidence one must ask whether the 
Soviet Union desires a compromise settle- 
ment, Its behavior suggests that it would 
welcome our humiliation but that it will be 
careful to keep itself insulated against ex- 
cessive risks. 

On the other side of the world, Moscow is 
deeply involved in a political campaign, 
backed by all the elements of Soviet power, 
to reduce the influence of the United States 
in Western Europe to the point where NATO 
will disintegrate. Just this year, at the 
Karlovy Vary Conference of Communist and 
Workers Parties of Europe, Brezhnev took 
the lead in issuing a call to European com- 
munist parties and to West European social- 
ist and social democratic parties to try to 
disrupt the NATO Alliance by 1969, in the 
expectation that Moscow could deal there- 
after with a fragmented Europe of small and 
medium-sized states, with obvious implica- 
tions for the ability of these states, includ- 
ing the German Federal Republic, to pursue 
policies not meeting with Soviet approval. 

Moscow’s large political, economic, and 
military investments in the Middle East 
underlie the events of last May and June, 
and dramatically support my point, even 
though, in the Kremlin's view, its efforts 
miscarried. It was not until events threatened 
to embroil the Soviet Union in an excessively 
hazardous enterprise that the Kremlin opted 
for a policy of caution. 

My own reading of events, therefore, sug- 
gests that where we find the Kremlin acting 
with circumspection, it is because, to use 
their phrase, “objective conditions” impose 
this requirement. Where the “objective con- 
ditions” are propitious, however, the Kremlin 
is encouraged to act boldly to expand the 
frontiers of its influence. The circumstances 
are thus created for the most dangerous con- 
frontation—a showdown between nuclear 
powers. 

It is difficult, tf not impossible, for any- 
one on the outside to know whether the 
Soviet leadership, at any given moment, is 
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in a cautious or risk-taking mood. Nothing 
is more guarded than the discussions that 
take place within the Kremlin. Perhaps Kosy- 
gin, Brezhnev and company will avoid daring 
adventures—at least in Europe; I would be 
less sure, about, say, the Middle East. For 
even a sense of caution about a direct US- 
USSR confrontation still leaves open a large 
arena for so-called “wars of national libera- 
tion” and political conflicts waged through 
proxies and mercenaries needled into action 
by Moscow. The constant danger is that any 
one such lesser war or conflict-by-proxy may 
lead to a nuclear showdown. 

And how long will the present Soviet lead- 
ers lead? Few, if any, students of Soviet af- 
fairs anticipated Khrushchev’s ouster, and 
few are likely to anticipate the next shift, 
or the policy changes it may precipitate. 

In any event, as I look back upon our ex- 
perience, I find a strong correlation between 
Soviet prudence and restraint and the firm- 
ness and capabilities of the West. 

Also, as the record shows, Soviet leaders 
can be reasonable in one field and unreason- 
able in another—blunt and ready to do busi- 
ness on some issues, crafty and unpredicta- 
ble on others. Indeed, on any given matter 
they can twist and turn, thaw and freeze, 
agree and disagree, and, with no embarrass- 
ment whatsoever, trot out on alternate days 
a black-hatted Fedorenko and a white-hatted 
Dobrynin, 

We should have learned by now that the 
Way to encourage a reasonable response from 
Moscow is not through weakness but through 
strength. The way to negotiate successfully 
with Soviet leaders is to maintain the 
strength to make negotiated agreements more 
attractive to them than continued disagree- 
ments—as in the case of the Austrian Peace 
Treaty and the limited nuclear test-ban 
treaty. 

m 

In relations with the Soviet Union the free 
world must pursue two consonant courses 
of action: to work with them where interests 
converge, and at the same time to maintain 
the strength and the resolve to discourage 
peace-upsetting moves by them. 

It was with this point of view on East- 
West relations that I voted for the limited 
nuclear test-ban treaty—and also worked 
to obtain the Administration's pledges to 
continue actively with the nuclear testing 
permitted under the treaty and to maintain 
in a state of readiness a program for atmos- 
pheric tests in the event of abrogation of the 
treaty or other circumstances placing the su- 
preme interests of the nation in jeopardy. 

It is with this point of view that I have 
favored efforts to limit the spread of nuclear 
weapons—and at the same time have opposed 
major concessions in the treaty negotiations 
without any compensating changes of policy 
on the Soviet side. 

For similar reasons I have favored discus- 
sions with Moscow about freezing the devel- 
opment of strategic defensive weapons—and 
at the same time voted to appropriate funds 
to begin the production and deployment of a 
“thin” ABM system, and argued against in- 
definitely delaying such a deployment. I have 
sought a high priority for a research and de- 
velopment program to develop, if we can, the 
tools for an effective defense against the 
kind of missile attack that, as of today, only 
the Soviet Union could launch, 

For similar reasons I have supported West 
German efforts to move toward normal rela- 
tions with Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, including expanded cultural, scien- 
tific, trade, and diplomatic contact. At the 
same time, I have opposed substantial uni- 
lateral reductions of American forces in 
Western Europe and I have argued the still 
fresh and compelling need for the Atlantic 
Alliance and its international commands. 

It is with this point of view that I have 
urged the importance of frequent and frank 
discussions between the United States and 
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the Soviet Union, in order that each side 
might gain a clearer understanding of the 


range and limits of the other's intentions and 


actions and that we and they might work to- 
ward ar identification of areas of common or 
parallel interest, in Vietnam and elsewhere. 
At the same time, I have tried to counteract 
the siren song that goes: “if we trust the 
communists, they will trust us.” A favorite 
quotation of mine is one from Reinhold 
Niebuhr: 

“If the democratic nations fail, their fail- 
ure must be partly attributed to the faulty 
strategy of idealists who have too many illu- 
sions when they face realists who have too 
little conscience.” 

Iv 


Frankly, I am deeply concerned at a tend- 
ency I discern in some current thinking 
about American military policy. Some sci- 
entists and civilian officials have a mirror 
image interpretation of Moscow's decisions 
relating to its military establishment, seeing 
them as reflex actions—a tit-for-tat, action- 
reaction view of the Soviet arms buildup. 
Implicit (and sometimes explicit) in this 
view is the belief that if the U.S. did not 
act the Soviet Union would not act. Some- 
times the argument is taken even farther: if 
the U.S. acted to reduce its military pro- 
grams, the Soviet Union would reciprocate, 
in what could be called a policy of minus-tit 
for minus-tat. 

That is one possible model of Soviet be- 
havior, but the policy-maker cannot rely on 
it until and unless it is supported by con- 
vincing evidence that the model describes 
not how the Soviet Union might act, but 
how it does act. There is, of course, a rela- 
tionship between the U.S. strategic posture 
and that of the Soviet Union. I am sure the 
Russians have a real fear of our awesome 
military might. Yet as I read the evidence, 
the Russian aspiration to possess a first-rate 
military establishment stems from other 
factors as well, from a perspective that goes 
beyond the theories of deterrence that have 
gained popularity over the last twenty years. 

One factor is the long-implanted belief 
that Russia is threatened at various points 
along its tremendously long land borders. 
The Soviets have lost tens of millions in the 
wars of this century and it is not surprising 
that they display a passionate, at times 

d, concern for the security of their 
frontiers. Another factor is the propensity of 
Soviet leaders, given their interpretation of 
history, to impute to the “capitalist-im- 
perialist” West, the worst of intentions. Over 
and beyond this, of course, the thinking of 
Soviet leaders is conditioned by their own 
conception of the Soviet Union’s historic 
role, which is still defined in the familiar 
vocabulary of world revolution. 

We cannot ignore the fact that it was the 
Soviet Union which acted first to develop 
long-range intercontinental surface to sur- 
face missiles, and the U.S. which followed. 
It is the Soviet Union which has acted first 
to deploy an ABM set-up, and the US. is 
following. 

Some American scientists and civilian offi- 
cials have done the nation a poor service by 
propagandizing a notion contrary to all the 
evidence namely, the idea that military 
technology has arrived at a “plateau,” that 
the “scientific military revolution” has been 
“stabilized,” and that no new technological 
upsets which could affect military relation- 
ships are likely. Ordinary economic technol- 
ogy is always finding better ways to do things 
and there is no reason to suppose that mili- 
tary technology will cease in this effort. Mis- 
sile technology, for example, is advancing in 
almost all fields of offense and defense—pay- 
load, accuracy, guidance, maneuverability, 
and multiple warheads. 

What is the evidence that if we unilater- 
ally reduce our own military programs, the 
Soviet Union will reciprocate? We do have 
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some experience to go on. It may not be con- 
clusive, but we should face up to it. 

Some time ago our government announced 
a top limit on the number of our strategic 
missiles for deployment—both land and sea 
based. But Moscow, according to its own 
statements, has been working hard to nar- 
row the missile gap that limited its range 
of options in the Cuban crisis of 1962. Moscow 
has just increased by 50 percent in one year 
the number of its operational interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. A year ago the ratio 
of American to Russian ICBMs and subma- 
rine-launched ballistic missiles was 3 to 1; 
the present ratio is less than that. 

The argument is made that this declining 
ratio in offensive strategic capability can be 
offset by the U.S. move to multiple warheads. 
If past experience in the development of crit- 
ical weapons is any guide, however, we must 
assume that the Soviets are also on the multi- 
ple warhead course. We need to remember 
that the larger missile payload the Soviets 
can mount on their bigger missiles gives 
them the capability to deploy more nuclear 
warheads per missile than we can. 

Sometime ago our government phased out 
our land-based intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles and we have reason to believe the 
Soviet Union understood that we were trying 
to eliminate a possible source of misunder- 
standing about our intentions. Yet the Rus- 
sians have maintained 700 to 800 medium- 
range and intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
sile launchers, most of which are targeted on 
Western Europe. 

Consider also our experience with the anti- 
ballistic missile. Our government put off a 
decision to start deploying a “thin” ABM 
system in the hope that the Soviet Union 
would see the mutual advantages in mutu- 
ally foregoing further developments in de- 
fenses against missiles, thus releasing Soviet 
and American resources for urgent and con- 
structive purposes in the world. 

Moscow, however, is going about its busi- 
ness, not ours. An ABM system in Soviet 
hands lends itself superbly to the bluffing 
and blackmail that have all too often been 
hallmarks of Soviet policy. Would a U.S. 
without ABMs maintain its firm resolve if 
a USSR with ABMs began a series of step-by- 
step moves against Berlin? As Soviet plan- 
ners “cold-war game” with the forces of the 
1970s, they are surely asking themselves ques- 
tions of this kind. So should we. 

Obviously the Soviet rulers do not accept 
the notion that military technology stands 
on a “plateau.” Perhaps no single break- 
through would be as significant as the devel- 
opments leading to the H-bomb or the ICBM, 
although I would not want to bet on that. 
In any case an accumulation of less dramatic 
inventions could have major significance, 
and could critically affect the present bal- 
ance of forces. 
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I must also say, I am profoundly concerned 
at another tendency I note in the current 
discussion of American military policy. Top 
Defense officials are telling us that “nuclear 
superiority has only limited relevance today” 
and that “today, in the nuclear age, nuclear 
superiority is of limited significance.” What 
do statements like that mean? While con- 
tinuing to describe our policy as one of 
maintaining nuclear superiority over the So- 
viet Union, are we in fact embarked on a 
different course? Have top Defense officials 
accepted the hypothesis that nuclear supe- 
riority constitutes a provocation to the other 
side to build up its strength? Is nuclear 
parity now our goal? Have top Defense offi- 
cials come to think that missile defense 
against the Soviets is a destabilizing influ- 
ence in world affairs, and that an effective 
missile defense should not be one of our 
objectives? 

These are not rhetorical questions. I do 
not know the answers. I do suggest that if 
such assumptions are entering into the 
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making of American military policy, they 
should be ventilated and debated thor- 
oughly—and not quietly substituted for the 
assumptions on which we have been acting. 
The questions involve what would be a 
radical change in American policy. I believe 
it could be the road to catastrophe. 

If, for example, the Soviet Union comes 
out ahead in the search for an effective anti- 
missile system, the relationship on which 
our defense planners have counted to main- 
tain political stability by discouraging a 
diplomacy of blackmail will be reversed. 
The consequences for the West could be 
calamitous. 

As I see things, international peace and 
security depend not on a parity of power but 
on a preponderance of power in the peace- 
keepers over the peace-upsetters. 

Our aim is not, of course, an unlimited 
accumulation of weapons. Our policy has 
been—and I believe it should continue to 
be—to create and maintain, in cooperation 
with our allies, a relationship of forces favor- 
able to the deterrence of adventurism and 
aggression. The road to disaster would be to 
permit an unfavorable relationship of forces 
to arise. 

vr 


In all this the productive power of the 
American economy is a factor of great impor- 
tance. Last year our gross national product 
exceeded $740 billion. By the end of this 
year it will approach an $800 billion rate. 
Total current output of our NATO allies is 
more than $500 billion, so that together the 
fifteen allies have a productive capacity well 
over $1 trillion. Although GNP comparisons 
must be used with care and do not neces- 
sarily indicate what societies can or will al- 
locate to military purposes, it is worth noting 
that Soviet productive capacity is estimated 
at less than $350 billion, and that the figure 
for all communist countries combined is esti- 
mated at less than $600 billion. 

The USSR with a large command economy 
can afford to build a fairly complete arsenal 
of sophisticated weapons. But in terms of 
outlays of money, materials, and manpower 
for military and foreign programs, there is no 
doubt that the Soviet Union is operating 
under more severe economic constraints than 
the West. We have the economic power to 
help build a healthier world economy and to 
give prudent support to the efforts of devel- 
oping countries to raise their productivity. 
The superior industrial and agricultural 
power of the West might yet be a trump card 
in the long effort to arrive at mutually ad- 
vantageous arrangements and agreements on 
the control and limitations of arms and in 
other fields, If this card is to remain in our 
hand, however, the Executive Branch and 
Congress must be ready to make the hard de- 
cisions needed to assure continued, steady, 
non-inflationary growth. 

We want to walk the road of cooperation 
with any who will accompany us. We want 
a world in which reconciliation and peace 
prevail. It is a noble cause. But a cause must 
have its champions, and we may take pride 
in being counted among them. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF RAILROAD 
POST OFFICES 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, when the 
Post Office Department began discon- 
tinuing railroad post offices throughout 
our Nation, I cosponsored, with a num- 
ber of other Senators, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 25. This resolution proposed 
a moratorium upon all future discontin- 
uances at least until a complete and 
comprehensive study could be made of 
RPO’s by the Department of Transpor- 
tation. It was advanced in hopes of de- 
termining the most economically advan- 
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tageous program for the long as well as 
the short run. 

Yet, despite the pleas of a number of 
Senators from both sides of the aisle, 
despite the protestations of several State 
Governors, the Post Office Department 
continued its policy of abolishing RPO’s. 
This policy was undertaken without ade- 
quate planning, without adequate inves- 
tigation, and without a long-range look 
at the needs that had to be met. The 
effects of this shortsighted policy are 
now coming to the fore. 

One such effect has been the slowing 
down of mail deliveries. At this point, 
I ask unanimous consent that two letters 
from Mr. Quentin Ackels, a resident 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., be inserted in the 
Recor, along with my remarks to reveal 
the inefficiency which seems to have 
become Post Office Department policy 
since the abolition of RPO’s. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CHEYENNE, WYO., 
September 29, 1967. 
Senator CLIFFORD HANSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HANSEN: I suppose you are 
sick and tired of hearing about the Post Office 
Department but if their policies prevail over 
the objections of thousands of railmen, busi- 
ness leaders and labor unions my 31 years 
seniority is going down the drain and unlike 
the RPO clerks, when I’m out, the UP isn’t 
going to transfer me or retire me. 

My comments follow— 

The Postal Department is shipping mail in 
freight service that was previously handled 
on our Streamliners and Mail and Express 
trains 5 and 6 between Omaha and the West 
Coast and on UP trains 27 and 28 which oper- 
ated only between Omaha and Cheyenne. I 
understand its 20% cheaper rates handled in 
freight service. The loss of these cars on 
train 27-28 has allowed the UP to consoli- 
date these trains with trains 105-106. This 
move alone cut off 3 engineers, 3 firemen, 
2 brakemen, 1 conductor, 5 baggagemen and 
3 mail pilers. 

Now, trains 5 and 6 are headed for the 
same fate that has overtaken trains 27-28. 
Train 5 is down to about 6 cars from its 
usual 35 to 40 and there is strong talk of 
it being cut off entirely because they are 
handling 5’s mail cars on freight trains. If 
this set of trains are abolished it will result 
in the loss of at least 200 rail jobs thru thi 
area the trains serve. (Omaha to Los An- 
geles with part of the train splitting at 
Ogden, Utah, for San Francisco.) 

The Post Office has started shipping all the 
Wyoming mail captured at Omaha for Lara- 
mie, Rawlins, Rock Springs, Green River and 
Evanston into Cheyenne in freight service 
and then they give it to a truck for delivery 
from here. All this mail was previously han- 
dled on train 5 and was put off this train by 
a team of 4 mail pilers who reside in Chey- 
enne. They expect to be laid off in October. 

The first Wyoming mail received at Chey- 
enne under this new freight service arrived 
Sunday, September 24, about midnite. I 
went out on train 103 the 25th at 10:45 AM. 
I noticed they had about 200 sacks of Wyo- 
ming shorts on the trucks and told the boys 
what car I wanted it loaded into and they 
laughed and said the Postal Service wouldn’t 
let them load it on a train, that a truck 
was to come at midnite, September 25th, to 
pick up and deliver. 

I just learned from friends today that 
this mail was picked up about 1 AM, Septem- 
ber 26, and was taken as far as Laramie by 
truck. For some unknown reason this mail 
was taken to the Laramie depot and loaded 
back on our passenger trains on September 
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26. Again, mail received here in freight serv- 
ice the morning of September 28, was allowed 
to stand on the platform trucks while three 
crack streamliners passed it up so it could 
be dispatched on a truck about 1 AM the 
29th. The bulk of this shipment was taken 
only as far as Laramie, I was at the depot 
today (29) when the Agent called and 
alerted the baggagemen on our streamliners 
to be prepared to pick up 135 sacks left there 
by this truck. 

Now, if you study my letter closely you 
will note it takes days to get this mail from 
Omaha to Laramie. Isn’t this a dirty shame 
when all of Southern Wyoming can get one 
day service from Omaha on our trains? 

The railroad grapevine has it that trains 
17-18 Kansas City to Portland are to be abol- 
ished. People tend to scoff at these rumors 
but in my 30 years with the railroad most 
of the big rumors have materialized. 

In closing, thank you for your time and 
consideration. 

Yours truly, 
QUENTIN ACKELS. 

P.S.—We want and need this mail back to 
the trains. I forgot to mention the loss of 
this local mail will cost in addition to the 
mail pilers, at least one man at each station 
across Wyoming. 

CHEYENNE, WYO., 
October 2, 1967. 
Senator CLIFFORD HANSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hansen: I don’t want to 
make a nuisance of myself but if you don't 
object, Pd like to keep you informed of in- 
stances where the mail is being mishandled 
by the trucks. 

The boys at Cheyenne advise me they un- 
loaded an undetermined amount of South 
Dakota mail from train 6, at 7 a.m. Septem- 
ber 29, and sent it to the Post Office to be 
trucked to destination. Apparently, it was too 
big a load and fifty seven pieces of this mail 
was returned to our trains the evening of 
9-29-67 for handling thru to Omaha. 

The exorbitant delay is at once apparent. 

To continue the thoughts I've presented 
you in my first letter. This continued ex- 
eign of the truck service plus changing 

mails from our mail trains to 
freight trains can't help but kill our passen- 
ger trains. The average person doesn’t realize 
that every one of our fast passenger trains 
have mail and baggage cars and they have 
to have something in them for the UP to 
meet expenses. 

Can’t the Post Office figure out some way 
to keep everyone alive, railroads and trucks 
alike, without forcing a bunch of us old fel- 
lows into the Job Corps. 

Respectfully, 
QUENTIN ACKELS. 


IT’S TIME FOR DISSENT AGAINST 
THE DISSENTERS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday evening, October 11, 1967, 
Joseph A. Scerra, of Gardner, Mass., 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, spoke 
in Redfield, S. Dak., at a great testi- 
monial program for the new junior vice 
commander in chief, Ray Gallagher, of 
Redfield. It was a thrilling and memor- 
able occasion for the overflow audience 
assembling in Redfield from all over 
South Dakota and from our neighboring 
States. Joe Scerra’s address was enthu- 
siastically received. 

_ Ray Gallagher, able attorney and com- 
munity leader, is a typical South Dakota 
product. Born in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., on 
July 29, 1921, Ray graduated from “the 
University of South Dakota with his 
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LL.B. degree awarded by our nationally 
recognized College of Law, which is a 
proud part of our university complex. 

I know from my personal talks with 
Ray that he abundantly shares the 
points of view expressed by the com- 
mander in chief of the VFW in his South 
Dakota address which was accorded Na- 
tional news coverage. 

Mr. President, before concluding this 
presentation, I want to pay my personal 
tribute to Ray Gallagher and his charm- 
ing wife, Trixie, and to join in the con- 
gratulations so amply due him for his 
achievements to date and for the new 
VFW office to which he was recently 
elected in which I am sure he will per- 
form effectively, impartially, and with 
customary candor and courage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
address delivered by Joe Scerra, and also 
a complete biographical sketch of Ray 
Gallagher, of whom the Nation is des- 
tined to hear much more in years to 
come. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Ir’s Time To DISSENT AGAINST THE 
DISSENTERS 


(Remarks by Joseph A. Scerra, Gardner, 
Mass., commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, at 
Redfield, S. Dak., October 11, 1967) 


Tt is high time some of the amateur diplo- 
mats, professional politicians, armchair gen- 
erals and would-be Presidents in our nation 
be reminded that their continuing harsh and 
distorted criticism of America’s continuing 
stand against aggression in Vietnam is harm- 
ful to the success of our mission and to the 
security of our nation. 

It may not be their intention, but these 
self-appointed experts of international mili- 
tary and political strategy are providing false 
hope and misleading comfort to the enemy. 
They—no less, and perhaps even more, than 
the so-called anti-war demonstrators—are 
actually helping to prolong the war rather 
than to shorten it, as they so zealously claim 
is their objective. Their expressions of dis- 
sent and protest provide the North Vietna- 
mese with a reason to believe they can 
achieve the victory our men in uniform are 
denying them on the battlefront through a 
split in our ranks on the home front. 

The devisive antics of the peaceniks, beat- 
niks and draft card burners can perhaps be 
blamed on ignorance or immaturity. It is 
difficult, however, to find any excuse for the 
increasing tendency of certain members of 
Congress and other elected officials to as- 
sume they somehow have acquired a special 
insight and wisdom which qualifies them to 
render better Judgments on policies and ac- 
tions than the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of State or the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Never in the history of our nation has 
there been a greater need for national unity 
and support of our constituted leaders. The 
withholding of traditional bi-partisan Con- 
gressional support from the President in the 
conduct of foreign policy can only serve to 
undercut his bargaining strength with our 
enemies and diminish his stature among our 
friends. 

Our military leaders report that our mil- 
itary position in Vietnam has improved con- 
siderably in recent months, We have gained 
the offensive and the enemy has sustained 
crippling losses in men and materials that 
have destroyed his ability to effectively con- 
tinue his course of aggression. However, 
although the North Vietmamese can find 
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little comfort in the trend of the war itself, 
they have only to read the statements of 
some of our Senators and Representatives to 
find reason to believe they can outlast our 
will even if they cannot outgun our fighting 
men. Almost daily, a Member of Congress 
furnishes the enemy with fresh signs of what 
he can easily misinterpret as a weakening 
of our staying power. 

It is difficult for our enemies to under- 
stand that America’s freedom to debate and 
dissent does not mean a lack of resolve to 
honor our commitments. We Americans re- 
spect the right of the individual to dissent. 
But too often the enemy quotes the words 
of our debaters and dissenters in their news- 
papers and on their broadcasts as a means of 
bolstering the sagging morale of their own 
fighting men. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the pressure 
that our guns and bombs bring to bear on 
the enemy in an effort to lead him to the 
negotiating table in response to the Presi- 
dent’s repeated requests for peace talks is 
continually negated by the words of the dis- 
senters in the U.S. Congress. 

Some of the dissenters say we should halt 
our bombing of North Vietnam, Yet they do 
not ask that the enemy provide any assur- 
ances that he will respond with a compa- 
rable deescalation in military activity, or that 
he will not use the occasion to build up his 
weaponry and manpower so that he can 
launch new offensives and kill more of our 
American troops. 

Some of the dissenters want to restrict our 
military activities to the defense of isolated 
enclaves. Yet they do not explain how this 
will help the South Vietnamese achieve free- 
dom for the people outside these limited 
areas or how this will help resolve the con- 
flict. 

Some of the dissenters even call for a com- 
plete withdrawal of our troops, Yet they do 
not say how we can explain this abrogation 
of our commitment to the other small na- 
tions of the free world who look to us as a 
bulwark against Communist aggression. 

The dissenters do not have a monopoly on 
a desire for peace. 

What the dissenters in Congress and else- 
where seem to forget is that the Adminis- 
tration has tried halting the bombing of 
North Vietnam a number of times, but they 
have all gone unheeded by Hanoi. 

The Administration has repeatedly offered 
to hold unconditional negotiations with the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong but all 
overtures have been rejected, 

The Administration has honored cease fire 
agreements during certain holiday observ- 
ances, but the enemy has used them to in- 
filtrate our lines and reinforce his positions. 

The Administration has conferred with 
every interested nation and used every avail- 
able channel, including the United Nations, 
in its efforts to find some method for bring- 
ing about a meaningful cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

Peace, unfortunately, can not be achieved 
merely by making speeches on the floors of 
Congress or by holding demonstrations in 
the streets of our cities. And peace cannot 
be brought about by one side alone. 

The enemy must be made to realize that 
he cannot achieve his goals of expansion and 
domination by military aggression. He must 
understand that this nation is committed 
to the defense of freedom in South Vietnam 
and that this nation honors its commit- 
ments. He must not be permitted the luxury 
of drawing succor, no matter how unjusti- 
fied, from the misleading statements of the 
dissenters within our midst. 

We do not need another pause in the 
bombing of North Vietnam to convince Hanoi 
of our desire for peace. We tried that, and 
it didn’t work, 

What we need to try now is a pause in 
irresponsible dissent to demonstrate our 
strength of purpose and unity of spirit. 
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President Kennedy said “The cost of free- 
dom is always high but Americans haye al- 
ways paid it. And one path we shall never 
choose, and that is the path of surrender 
or submission.” 

The path to a just peace is the one where 
we present a united front to the enemy, so 
that he will not fail to recognize the futility 
of his aggressive course of action. 

I, therefore, personally call upon our Sen- 
ators and Representatives to support the 
Administration in fulfilling its pledge to 
support our fighting men in Vietnam and 
to work for a just and honorable peace in 
Vietnam. 

At the same time, I urge every member 
of the V.F.W. and every American citizen to 
embark on the most massive letter writing 
campaign in the history of this nation. I 
urge that he write his own Senators and 
Congressman to adhere to our traditional 
Constitutional procedures for the conduct 
of war and foreign affairs and to support— 
not hamper—our Secretaries of State and 
Defense and the President of the United 
States in the conduct of their awesome 
tasks. You should also send copies of your 
letters to the White House, so that our 
President will know his countrymen stand 
behind him in this hour of trial. 

I have never asked the members of the 
VF. W. to write their Congressmen for any 
specific purpose before, but I do so now be- 
cause I feel the need is critical. Let your 
Senators and Congressman know how the 
veterans of this nation feel about our com- 
mitment in Vietnam. 

If he supports the Administration’s stand 
in Vietnam, let him know how much you 
appreciate it. But if he has been among the 
dissenters, let him know that now is time 
for our nation to stand together in its de- 
fense of freedom and its quest for peace. 


RAYMOND A, GALLAGHER, JUNIOR VICE COM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Raymond A. Gallagher, Redfield, South 

Dakota where he is a Life Member of V.F.W. 

Post 2755, was elected Junior Vice Com- 

mander-in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars of the United States at the organiza- 

tion’s 68th Annual National Convention 

August 25, 1967 in New Orleans, Louisiana. 

On August 26, 1966 he was elected Judge Ad- 

vocate General at the 67th Annual National 

Convention held in New York City. At that 

time he was a member of the National Coun- 

cil of Administration, representing the De- 
partments of North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Nebraska. 

Born in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, July 
29, 1921, he attended Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Miss. and the University of South Da- 
kota, where he received his LLB Degree. He 
presently practices law in Redfield with the 
firm of Gallagher and Battey. 

From September 1942 to May 1946 the 
Junior Vice Commander-in-Chief served with 
the U.S. Navy, as an enlisted man. After 
training at Asbury Park, New Jersey and 
at Midshipmen School, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, he served on LST duty in 
the Asiatic-Pacific theatre. His decorations 
include the Philippine Liberation Medal. 

In 1946 Gallagher joined V-F.W. Post 4674 
at Winner, South Dakota, later transferring 
to Post 2755 at Redfield, where he served 
through the various posts to Post Com- 
mander. He went on to become District 
Commander in 1962. On a Department level 
he progressed to Commander during 1964-65. 


in 
of the Department of South Dakota. Among 
innovations adopted during his year as 
Commander of the Department was the an- 
nual Legislative Conference which has been 
adopted as a permanent program. 
Gallagher has served as President of the 
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Redfield Chamber of Commerce, as Chair- 
man of the Redfield Community Fund 
(which he founded), past president of the 
Spink County Mental Health Division and 
as Chairman of the Sioux Falls Diocesan Aid 
Program. He is a former member of the 
South Dakota Veterans Commission and is 
a member of the American Legion, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Military Order of 
Cooties, Redfield Baseball Board, Knights of 
Columbus, Elks, the State Bar Association of 
South Dakota and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

He is married to the former Theresa Mey- 
ers. The Gallaghers have four children— 
Patrick, Thomas, Mary Ann and Edward. 


CONCLUSION OF THE WORLD 
SERIES 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, although 
I do this with a somewhat heavy heart, 
nevertheless I warmly and sincerely con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senators from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON and Mr. Lone] 
upon the great victory the St. Louis Car- 
dinals achieved last Thursday in Boston's 
Fenway Park. 

It is certainly never a disgrace to lose 
to real champions, and there can be no 
doubt that Manager Red Schoendienst’s 
extraordinary team deserves the title of 
World Champions. They have lived up to 
their reputation as skillful competitors 
and fine sportsmen. I wish them success 
in next year’s pennant race and look for- 
ward to a return series next October in 
Fenway Park and Busch Memorial Sta- 
dium. 

But, Mr. President, once again I want 
to salute the Boston Red Sox and to com- 
mend Manager Dick Williams, owner 
Tom Yawkey, and each and every mem- 
ber of our stout-hearted team. Massa- 
chusetts is proud of them. Coming into 
the World Series after their electrifying 
capture of the American League pennant, 
the fine showing by the Red Sox through- 
out the seven-game series has given peo- 
ple all over the world the thrill of a life- 
time and has filled us all with nothing 
but respect and admiration. 

I fear that this is an instance when I 
cannot truthfully say that it just “wasn’t 
in the cards.” For anybody watching the 
final game will have to concede that it 
was “in the Cards!” 

Mr. President, I had hoped not to re- 
vert to this subject again, but alas, I am 
compelled to say, “Wait ’til next year!” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 
1950 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the N 8 tion of Calendar No. 498, 
S. 2171. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2171) 
to amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, so as to accord with cer- 
tain decisions of the courts. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
ore resumed the consideration of the 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DESIGNATION OF SAN RAFAEL WIL- 
DERNESS, LOS PADRES NATIONAL 
FOREST IN THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 889. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
889) to designate the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness, Los Padres National Forest, in the 
State of California which was, to strike 
TA all after the enacting clause and 

t: 


That, in accordance with section 3, sub- 
section (b), of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 
891), the area shown on the map entitled 
“Los Padres National Forest, San Rafael 
Wilderness, proposed”, revised July 1967, is 
hereby designated the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness. Said map is and shall continue to be 
kept on file and available for public inspec- 
tion in the office of the Chief of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, and the 
area thereon shown, comprising approxi- 
mately one hundred and forty-five thousand 
acres, is within and shall continue to be a 
part of Los Padres National Forest. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this 
Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file a map and a legal description of 
the San Rafael Wilderness with the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and such description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal description and map may be made. 

Sec. 3. The San Rafael Wilderness shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in accordance with the provisions of the Wil- 
derness Act governing areas designated by 
that Act as wilderness areas, except that any 
reference in such provisions to the effective 
date of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the effective date of this 
Act. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendment of the House 
of Representatives, and request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. KUCHEL, 
and Mr. ALLOTT conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF FEASIBILITY 
INVESTIGATIONS FOR WATER 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on the bill S. 1788, with the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1788) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource devel- 
opments, which were, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is here- 
by authorized to engage in feasibility studies 
of the following proposals: 

1. Missouri River Basin project, Garrison 
division, Garrison diversion unit, Minot ex- 
tension, in the vicinity of Minot, North 
Dakota. 

2. Mogollon Mesa project, Winslow-Hol- 
brook division in the Little Colorado River 
Basin in the vicinity of Winslow and Hol- 
brook, Arizona. 

3. Mountain Park project in the vicinity 
of Altus, Oklahoma. 

4. Retrop project on the North Fork of the 
Red River in the vicinity of the W. C. Aus- 
tin project, Oklahoma. 

5. Washita River Basin project, Foss Dam 
and Reservoir water quality investigation, 
on the Washita River near Clinton, Okla- 
homa. 

6. Rogue River Basin project, Evans Val- 
ley division, on Evans Creek, a tributary 
of the Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to undertake investigations and 
prepare a reconnaissance report on the Cali- 
fornia coastal diversion project, consisting 
of subsurface offshore conveyance of water 
from the Eel-Klamath River areas to an ap- 
propriate terminal point in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigations of certain water resource 
developments, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson] who is necessarily absent, 
has prepared a statement which he has 
asked me to read for him. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON-——READ BY 
SENATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, section 
8 of the Federal Water Project Recrea- 
tion Act—Public Law 89-72, 79 Stat. 
213—requires that the preparation of any 
feasibility report on water resource de- 
velopments under reclamation law must 
be specifically authorized by law. The 
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purpose of S. 1788 is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake in- 
vestigations and prepare feasibility re- 
ports on specified water resource devel- 
opment proposals. 

The House of Representatives amended 
section 1 of S. 1788 to authorize feasibil- 
ity investigations of two additional proj- 
ects: the Foss Dam and Reservoir water 
quality investigation and the Evans Val- 
ley division of the Rogue River project. 
I propose that ths Senate accept these 
amendments. 

Section 2 of the House-passed bill, 
however, purports to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to undertake in- 
vestigations and to prepare a “recon- 
naissance report” on a specific water 
development proposal. The House Inte- 
rior Committee’s report—Report No. 
635—states that this amendment was 
adopted “to indicate the committee's de- 
sire that this particular reconnaissance 
study be made at the earliest possible 
date.” 

Under existing law the Secretary does 
not need specific legislative authority to 
undertake and prepare reconnaissance 
reports. The Secretary has authority to 
request funds for reconnaissance inves- 
tigations and, as a result, this section of 
the bill is not necessary. 

The views of the Department on sec- 
tion 2 were requested and are stated in 
their letter of September 25, 1967. In 
brief, the Department’s views are that, 
first, the Department has adequate au- 
thority to engage in reconnaissance 
studies; second, they are currently en- 
gaged in feasibility studies in the area 
proposed for study by section 2; third, 
until water supply studies of this area 
are completed a reconnaissance study 
would be premature. I ask unanimous 
consent that this letter be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senate Interior 
Committee made a policy determination 
during the 89th Congress that feasibility 
authorization bills should not include 
either directives or authorizations to un- 
dertake reconnaissance investigations— 
see committee report on S. 3034, 89th 
Congress, report No. 1368, pages 8, 9. 
During the executive session on June 28, 
1966, when this matter was considered, 
it was determined that projects upon 
which reconnaissance studies have not 
yet been made “should be listed in the 
report with a request by the committee 
that the Bureau of Reclamation should 
undertake reconnaissance studies“ see 
minutes, June 28, C966, page 4. This pol- 
icy was followed in the Senate and proj- 
ects upon which the committee wished 
to have reconnaissance studies made 
were listed in the committee’s report on 
the bill—see pages 8, 9, and 10 of report 
No. 1368. 

I do not believe that an exception 
should be made to this policy of the 
Senate Interior Committee in the ab- 
sence of a compelling reason to do so. 
To make exceptions is to create a sit- 
uation where every Senator and Con- 
gressman will wish to have proposed 
reconnaissance investigations in his 
State authorized in the periodic feasi- 
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bility authorization bills. This is imprac- 
tical and may have the effect of advanc- 
ing studies on economically unsound 
project studies ahead of sound project 
studies. 

Mr. President, the amendment to 
strike section 2 of S. 1788 as amended 
by the House, does not represent a nega- 
tive judgment on the merits of the pro- 
posed reconnaissance study. The Interior 
Department should give expeditious con- 
sideration to this proposal. The pro- 
posed study may have considerable merit 
but it should be initiated in the same 
manner in which other reconnaissance 
studies are undertaken. 


EXHIBIT 1 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1967. 

Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is in response to 
your oral request for our views on section 2 
of S. 1788 (a bill, “To authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior To Engage in Feasibility 
Investigations of Certain Water Resources 
Developments), as passed by the House of 
Representatives on September 18. Section 2 
of S. 1788, as amended, reads as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to undertake investigations and 
prepare a reconnaissance report on the Cali- 
fornia Coastal Diversion Project, consisting 
of subsurface offshore conveyance of wa- 
ter from the Eel-Klamath River areas to an 
appropriate terminal point in Southern 
California.” 

As authorized by the Act of September 7, 
1966 (P.L. 89-561, 80 Stat. 707), we presently 
have authority to engage in feasibilty in- 
vestigations of the water and related land 
resources on the potential North Coast Proj- 
ect in California. This study area includes 
those streams, including the Eel and Klam- 
ath Rivers, entering the Pacific Ocean be- 
tween San Francisco Bay and the California- 
Oregon boundary. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation is to develop plans for the con- 
servation and use of the water that now flows 
unused into the Pacific Ocean for the di- 
version into other California areas. 

The investigation of several units and di- 
visions of this project is under way by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in cooperation with 
the California Department of Water Re- 
sources and the Corps of Engineers. As soon 
as sufficient progress has been made in the 
water supply studies for the potential project 
to indicate the extent of availability of sur- 
plus waters in those coastal streams, con- 
sideration logically will be given to the alter- 
native means for conveyance of such sur- 
pluses to water-deficient areas in California. 
One of the means which will warrant study 
will be the subsurface offshore conveyance 
such as contemplated by the amendment of 
the House of Representatives of section 2 
of S. 1788. 

With respect to the above-quoted section 2, 
we presently have general authority to en- 
gage in reconnaissance investigations. Al- 
though the subsurface offshore conveyance 
proposal appears to have sufficient merit to 
warrant further consideration, to our knowl- 
edge very little work is being done in this 
field by Federal agencies at the present time. 
Before considering the application of this 
technique to specific projects, a substantial 
research effort to develop and test materials 
suitable for that purpose, and to develop 
methods of manufacturing, installing and 
maintaining underwater conduits of the size 
being contemplated, should be conducted. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

Strike all of section 2. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HAROLD P. FABIAN APPRECIATION 
DAY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on the 6th 
of October, the Governor of the State of 
Utah declared a Harold P. Fabian Ap- 
preciation Day, and Mr, Fabian was 
honored at a dinner held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, which was attended by the 
Governor, officials of the State of Utah, 
the National Parks Advisory Board, the 
Director of the National Park Service, 
several of the superintendents of the na- 
tional parks, high officials of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, and 
leading citizens of the State of Utah. It 
was à very impressive affair, and one that 
I shall long remember. In the course of 
the dinner, much was said about the 
work that has been done by Mr. Fabian, 
who is noted throughout the West, and 
in fact throughout the Nation, as one of 
the architects of national parks, restora- 
tion of historic sites, development of out- 
door recreational facilities for all of the 
people. Mr. Fabian richly deserves every 
accolade which has been paid to him. 

The Deseret News, published in Salt 
Lake City, wrote an editorial at the time 
of the Fabian dinner. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be included in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mister STATE PARKS 

If there is a man in Utah who can be 
called Mr. State Parks, he is certainly Harold 
P. Fabian, honored this day by the citizens 
of Utah. 

An attorney by profession, Mr. Fabian has 
spent much of his life promoting the conser- 
vation of choice areas of both the state and 
the nation for recreation purposes. Cer- 
tainly no one in Utah has worked harder to 
set aside a part of the state’s scenic and 
geological wonders that they might become 
a heritage for our posterity. 

Mr. Fabian was the father of the Utah Park 
and Recreation Commission, serving as its 
chairman on two different occasions. Under 
his guidance, the basic policies of the state’s 
developing state park system were set, and 
many fine areas have been ted into 
the system—Wasatch State Park, Dixie State 
Park, Stage Coach Inn, and Monument State 
Park, to name just afew. 

Mr. Fabian is a man who loves the beauties 
of the out-of-doors. He is one who wants to 
share that love with all Americans. For this, 
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Utah owes him a large appreciative vote. 
The tribute today—Harold Fabian Day, so 
proclaimed by the governor—to be 

tonight with a special dinner in his honor 
at Hotel Utah, is a well-deserved tribute to 
this fine gentleman. 


THE GROWING PROBLEM OF 
ALCOHOLISM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, earlier this 
year I joined with many colleagues in 
introducing a bill (S. 1508) which would 
provide a strong public health approach 
to the growing problem of alcoholism. 
Alcoholism is now identified as the Na- 
tion’s third most serious health problem. 

As a result of the efforts of many in- 
dividuals and organizations operating in 
both private and official circles, there is 
greater public awareness of the serious 
health and economic aspects of alco- 
holism. 

Recent court decisions, notably the 
Easter and Driver decisions, have illus- 
trated the need for greater involvement 
by Government at all levels in programs 
to combat and treat alcoholism. The 
court cases have reaffirmed what many 
of us have said for years, that alcohol- 
ism is a disease and not a crime. No 
longer, in some jurisdictions, can a per- 
son be arrested merely because he is 
drunk in public. But, where does this 
individual go if he is not sent to jail? The 
answer should be that he goes to pub- 
licly supported detoxification and re- 
habilitation centers. These centers, how- 
ever, are not available. The demand for 
them, however, will mushroom as the 
court decisions spread to States and com- 
munities which are totally unprepared 
to handle alcoholics as ill persons. 

Greater public awareness was recently 
given a boost by the publication of a book 
by Thomas F. A. Plaut on alcohol prob- 
lems. I ask unanimous consent that a 
review of the book by Donald Newlove 
which appeared in Sunday’s Washington 
Post be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE PICKLED SKELETON IN OUR CLOSET 

(By Donald Newlove) 

The purpose of this important book is 
nothing less than a total revolution in the 
way Americans think, feel and act about al- 
cohol. In sober, judicious words the book 
manages to shock by bringing Giant Stagger- 
juice out into the open, naked and shame- 
less, just like those once embarrassing but 
now tired subjects called sex education and 
birth control. Old Staggerjuice is actually 
everywhere—but no one sees him. Young Pot 
(or marijuana) is much less ubiquitous— 
but everyone sees him even where he isn’t. 
As for cigarette smoking—we are all quite 
willing to admit that it may be harmful to 
health; that in fact a lot of people may die 
of lung cancer (though it won't happen to 
us, of course). But the dangers of alcohol— 
even greater than those of smoking—are 
stubbornly masked by Iles and jokes. 

The fact is that the American Medical As- 
sociation now rates alcoholism as our third 
greatest health problem, led only by heart 
disease and mental illness, And this year, for 
the first time, alcoholism knocked cancer 
into fourth place. In reality, drink may well 
be the most serious of all our illnesses, for 
when a middle-class alcoholic dies the death 
certificate is often falsified by the insertion 
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of such euphemisms as hepatitis, gastric 
bleeding, pneumonia, tuberculosis, diabetes, 

over-enlarged heart, heart disease, mental 
disease (28 per cent of all male mental pa- 
tients are alcoholics) and auto fatality. 
Drunkard though the deceased may have 
been, no family wants it in writing. 

America’s guilty attitudes about alcohol 
consistently lead the drinker to minimize 
and disguise his illness and to exaggerate his 
will power. The problem drinker is super- 
sonically alert to any sanction that will allow 
him to keep his bottle. A brief encounter 
with psychoanalysis may bring insight and 
freedom from guilt—but these new clarities 
rarely shut off the intake. As for will power, 
by the time he wants to make use of it, the 
alcoholic discovers that it is too late: he is 
the permanent victim of a progressive dis- 
ease, one that bears as little relation to will 
power as malaria. Neither guilt nor will 
power nor insight can help him. 

To come to grips with these unpleasant 
realities, the Cooperative Commission on the 
Study of Alcoholism was founded in 1961 
under a grant from the National Institute 
of Mental Health. A score of eminent authori- 
ties including psychiatrists, anthropologists, 
biochemists and administrative experts, with 
head at Stanford University, make 
up the Commission. Their findings, published 
here as the first part of a continuing study, 
culminate in a controversial proposal for a 
federally sponsored “total alcohol program.” 
It will require an open-mindedness on the 
part of the nation no less heroic than that 
needed to implement welfare and civil-rights 
legislation. 

The Commission specifically urges the cre- 
ation of a Committee for National Alcohol 
Policy which would operate under the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Neither pro- nor anti-alcohol, such a com- 
mittee would create objectives and co-ordi- 
nate programs for the national attack on the 
disease. At the pyramid’s base would be an 
army of “alcohol workers” analogous to social 
workers. The army would be divided into 
teachers, group leaders, medical aides, wel- 
fare helpers. Eventually, the policy commit- 
tee would create a network within the al- 
ready existing government bureaus that deal 
with agriculture, finance, liquor control, pen- 
ology, education, highways, public health and 
public welfare. It would also work closely 
with the Department of Defense, for the 
armed services are plagued with problem 
drinkers—as is the U.S. Senate, if one is to 
believe a recent Drew Pearson column. But 
such cross-stitching of one group through- 
out the entire fabric of the government has 
never before been attempted, nor is it likely 
to happen without an uproar, No similar pro- 
posals in the range of “personal freedom,” 
not eyen the 18th Amendment, have had the 
range or the authority of those set forth In 
this report. 

Educating the public and the legislators is 
the core of the campaign, for the problem 
is one of inbred attitudes or, just as perti- 
nently, the lack of them. Our unsureness 
about alcohol is due to the absence of a set of 
standards, Legislation makes alcohol mysteri- 
ous and exciting by placing age restrictions 
upon it. Advertising represents drinking as a 
masculine pursuit; indeed, at many levels 
getting drunk is regarded as proof of virility. 
Most important, as yet, “no satisfactory 
means have been developed for influencing 
the ways in which youngsters are introduced 
to drinking. For some, their first ex- 
perience is an act of rebellion; it may occur 
outside the family circle and is likely to be 
associated with guilt and hostility.” Since 
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connected with deep-seated cultural and 
moral values, it is associated with the resid- 
ual uneasiness about the enjoyment of pleas- 
ure, an attitude still widespread in America.” 

Thus the Dean Martin syndrome and much 
of the basis of our national humor. As Alco- 
hol Problems observes, “expressions such as 
‘sneak a quick one’ or ‘haye a blast’ reveal 
uncertainty and mild guilty feelings which 
rarely accompany socially approved be- 
havior.” So the problem is covered up by 
nervous laughter and, as a result, little is 
done to alleviate it. 

No drunk could have hallucinated the 
crazy-quilt of prejudice about the use of 
beverage alcohol that now prevails. Perhaps 
as a reaction to the years of Prohibition and 
Repeal few people, even non-alcoholic soci- 
ologists, recognize the effect of alcohol on life 
in America. “Heart disease, cancer, schizo- 
phrenia and delinquency are not completely 
understood either,” the Commission says, 
“yet a community which responded to these 
conditions as it responds to problem drink- 
ing would be considered medieval and a na- 
tional disgrace.” 

Part of the enormity of the problem is il- 
lustrated by the fact that the most fre- 
quently imposed sentence of the entire crim- 
inal code is the one for public drunkenness. 
As this book points out, of the total reported 
arrests for all offenses in the United States 
during 1965, about one-third or 1,535,000 
were for public intoxication. “However sev- 
eral hundred thousand additional arrests 
listed in police records as disorderly conduct, 
disturbing the peace, vagrancy, and other 
charges are commonly known to refer largely 
and sometimes almost entirely, to public 
drunkenness.” One man may be rearrested 
for public intoxication more than a hundred 
times a year. (Significantly, the incidence of 
rearrest is lowest in St. Louis, the city with 
the best rehabilitation program.) But police 
records can give no more than an indication 
of the adverse influences of alcohol; the 
number of problem drinkers and alcoholics 
who will never come under police scrutiny 
is staggering even by the most conservative 
estimates. 

The report sweeps aside much that even 
old hands in the field accept as gospel. For 
example, the Commission found no real dif- 
ference between heavy drinkers and alco- 
holics. What keeps a heavy drinker from ac- 
quiring the disease of alcoholism is probably 
a greater supply of social and psychological 
independence, more mobility, more active re- 
sponsibilities and the metabolism of an ox. 
But even the heavy drinker probably has a 
bolo of difficulties, and for that reason many 
government agencies will have to be involved 
if the drinking problem is to be dealt with 
meaningfully. 

Public misinformation about alcoholism is 
phenomenal, despite the growing number of 
recovered alcoholics. (This number is bal- 
anced by the growing incidence of youthful 
problem drinkers. A few weeks ago, a 23- 
year-old Cornell student addressed a Man- 
hattan Alcoholics Anonymous chapter and 
told of his ruined past. It was no joke. No 
one is too young to be an alcoholic.) Present 
treatment services are in a disarray that al- 
most defies definition. Even A.A., for all its 
merits, manages to reach but a handful of 
the problem drinkers in any community. 
And, to make matters worse, the treatment 
of problem drinkers, according to this report, 
is now taught to medical students under con- 
ditions which perpetuate an attitude of ther- 
apeutic pessimism. As for the police and the 
courts, they pursue inhuman policies that 
doom the problem drinker to the revolving 
door of a drunk tank or the “flight decks” 
of city hospitals. Furthermore, only a few of 
the workers at the clinics for alcoholism are 
inclined to give any time to poorly motivated, 
less verbal drinkers of the lower classes. The 
report remarks that “A basic belief of our 
ciyilization is that suffering should be re- 
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lieved, regardless of the person, his contribu- 
tion to society, or the manner in which the 
suffering was brought about.” But even in 
an egalitarian society, some people are more 
and some less equal. The man who has five 
martinis before dinner at home is a lot more 
equal than the one who drinks sherry from 
a pint bottle on a sidewalk. 

The pride of the egghead alcoholic is too 
great to be humbled by a recovery program 
or by the (to his mind) inspirational na- 
iveté of A.A. (Manhattan, however, has four 
or five A.A. chapters attended by highly pro- 
fessional members whose outright spiritual 
courage could bring daylight to the most 
benighted intellectual.) A true national pro- 
gram must include the Skid Row castoff with 
the alienated Harvard graduate. As in the 
army, everyone is the same age and maturity 
in alcoholism, for the disease is baffling, cun- 
ning and insidious to each according to his 
resistance. 

The Commission hopes to be able to take 
the emotionalism out of the treatment of 
alcoholism much as it has been taken out 
of the public discussion of birth control 
(though that took 40 years). The “kicks” 
aspect of drinking must be punctured at the 
earliest age. The Commission also suggests 
doing away with age restrictions on drinking, 
or, less precipitously, establishing a national 
minimum age of 18. The report cites the fact 
that Jews and Italians, who are indoctri- 
nated into a pattern of truly social drinking 
at an early age, have the lowest rate of prob- 
lem drinking. When alcohol is unrelated to 
family or group activities that have certain 
guidelines about how much consumption is 
acceptable, drinking becomes unmanageable. 
The Commission feels that alcohol might be 
made available to the young under certain 
supervised conditions—". . . at youth func- 
tions such as those organized by church, 
recreational, or athletic groups. Prohibitions 
against excessive or inappropriate drinking 
would then be unambiguous, clearly under- 
stood, and effectively enforced. Since these 
are learning situations, adult supervision 
would be stressed.” 

Alcohol Problems is a model of exposition 
and clear writing. It is provocative and well 
aware of the antagonisms it will arouse. 
Giant Staggerjuice will howl that he is being 
exposed, abused, picked on, deprived, that 
the rights of private citizens are being in- 
vaded. But the Commission’s sensible pur- 
pose is to meet an endemic national disease 
head-on by effecting major changes in our 
drinking patterns. And to lend a therapeutic 
hand to those millions of forlorn drunks 
alone with their anxieties, conflicts, guilts 
and griefs. The question is, is it better to 
let them drift unmanageably toward death, 
or to help steer them back to life? Unless 
you've been there, perhaps you'll never know, 
because an alcoholic is a man for whom one 
drink is too many and a thousand deaths 
not enough. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the order for a 
quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2171) to amend the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
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so as to accord with certain decisions of 
the courts. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
pending bill is one of the most controver- 
sial bills we have had before us this year. 
One of the best indications of that is a 
press conference that was held this 
morning and a wire that was sent to the 
Attorney General of the United States 
yesterday by some of the outstanding 
constitutional experts in the Nation. 

I shall read a copy of the wire that 
was sent to the Attorney General in con- 
nection with the bill that is before the 
Senate at this time for a vote. The wire 
reads: 

We believe Senate bill 2171, to revive the 
McCarran Act, contains serious constitu- 
tional defects, is wholly unnecessary, and 
threatens basic freedoms of thought and 
expression. No hearings have been held in 
the Senate. We urge you to make public the 
views of the Department of Justice on this 
legislation and hope you will vigorously op- 
pose enactment. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that 
Members of the Senate, under these cir- 
cumstances, would want to have in de- 
tail the views of experts in the field— 
certainly of the Attorney General—on 
this measure. We would also want to 
know the opinions of other constitutional 
experts in connection with this matter. 
I do not say that we should have exten- 
sive hearings; but there should be 1 or 
2 days of hearings and an opportunity for 
at least two or three witnesses who are 
critical of the measure, as well as sup- 
porters of the measure, to appear, so that 
we would have some record and know 
what we are doing. 

I might say in this connection that the 
pending measure is designed to amend 
the McCarran Act of 1950. The Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950, as 
we know, had a very serious constitu- 
tional defect. It was enacted in 1950 for 
the purpose of exposing Communist 
fronts and Communists—people who 
were associated with the Communist 
fronts. But it did nothing. It has been law 
for 17 years, and the heart of that bill is 
to require such organizations to register. 

As was brought out in the colloquy 
yesterday between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and myself, not a 
single Communist, not a single Commu- 
nist-front organization, not one sub- 
versive organization of any kind, not 
one subversive individual has been 
registered under the 1950 Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act. Why? Well, because 
the act was in direct conflict with the 
Constitution, in the light of the Smith 
Act, which made it unlawful for anyone 
to advocate violent overthrow of our 
Government or to belong to an organiza- 
tion that did. 

Under those circumstances, it would 
seem to us—and with hindsight it is easy 
to see—that it is transparently in con- 
flict with the fifth amendment of the 
Constitution on self-incrimination to re- 
quire a Communist to register or a Com- 
munist front to register; if once he is 
registered, you can use this as evidence 
to prosecute him under the Smith Act. 

This is not the opinion of somebody 
who is just a Senator or somebody who 
is sympathetic to the act. This was the 
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unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court, the entire conservative wing— 
Justice Harlan, Justice White. The en- 
tire Supreme Court voted unanimously. 

Mr. President, I mentioned Justice 
White. I meant Justice Stewart and Jus- 
tice Harlan. Justice White did not par- 
ticipate. It was an 8-to-0 decision, and 
Justice White did not take part. But the 
Supreme Court unanimously declared it 
unconstitutional. 

It seems to me that if Congress had 
had competent constitutional advice it 
could have designed a bill at that time 
that would have stood the test of con- 
stitutionality. 

All we are asking now is that we have 
at least some hearings. We have not had 
a day or an hour of hearings. We have 
not had a single witness. We have not 
had a minute of hearings. We are work- 
ing in the dark on this bill. If the bill 
were noncontroversial, perhaps that 
would be all right; but, as I have said, 
the bill is opposed by some of the leading 
constitutional authorities in the Nation. 

Let me name the people who signed 
the telegram I have just read, and who 
oppose the bill and say it contains seri- 
ous constitutional defects: Prof. Paul 
Bator, Harvard Law School. Prof. Clark 
Byse, Harvard Law School. 

I might say that Professor Byse is the 
head of the American Association of 
University Professors, a professor of ad- 
ministrative law, and he has written one 
of the most important case books in the 
entire area of administrative law. He 
says this bill has serious administrative 
defects. I say that by failing to hold 
hearings the Senate is showing it does 
not care enough to secure competent 
opinion on this legislation. 

I shall continue to read the names of 
the signers of the telegram opposing the 
bill: 


Prof, David Cavers, Harvard Law School; 

Prof. Vern Countryman, Harvard Law 
School; 

Prof. John Dawson, Harvard Law School; 

Prof. Norman Dorsen, New York University 
School of Law. 


Mr. President, I should have said in the 
beginning and I ask unanimous consent 
that at the beginning of this listing the 
name of Prof. Thomas I. Emerson, Yale 
Law School, be placed because he is an 
eminent lawyer, a constitutional expert, 
and he is the man who organized this 
group and held the press conference this 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In addition to the 
names I have mentioned, there are the 
following persons: 

Dean Robert F. Drinan, Society of Jes- 
uits, Boston College Law School, who is 
dean of the Boston College Law School, 
and a very eminent constitutional ex- 
pert; Prof. Richard B. Dyson, Boston 
University School of Law; Prof. Morris 
Forkosch, Brooklyn Law School; Prof. 
Walter Callhorn, Columbia Law School, 
who is another expert in the field of ad- 
ministrative law, and along with Profes- 
sor Byse has written the case book on ad- 
ministrative law used in outstanding law 
schools throughout this country; Prof. 
Louis Jaffe, Harvard Law School, a well- 
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known, outstanding expert in the field; 
Prof. Benjamin Kaplan, Harvard Law 
School, who is a key figure in the copy- 
right field; Prof. William J. Kenealy, So- 
ciety of Jesuits, Boston College Law 
School; Prof. Robert B. Kent, Boston 
University School of Law; Prof. Louis 
Loss, Harvard Law School, who teaches 
a course in this security field and who is 
an outstanding nationally recognized ex- 
pert; Prof. Banks McDowell, Jr., Boston 
University School of Law; Prof. Saul 
Mendlovits, Rutgers Law School; Prof. 
Frank Michelman, Harvard Law School; 
Prof. Henry P. Monaghan, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law; Prof. Nathaniel L. 
Nathanson, Northwestern University 
School of Law; Prof. Daniel C. Partan, 
Boston University School of Law; Prof. 
Daniel R. Pollitt, University of North 
Carolina Law School; Prof. Frank E. A. 
Sander, Harvard Law School; Prof. 
George Schatzki, University of Texas 
School of Law; Prof. Thomas L. Shaffer, 
Notre Dame Law School; Prof. Malcolm 
P. Sharp, University of New Mexico 
School of Law—I am sure we all recog- 
nize the University of New Mexico 
School of Law, which is in the great State 
of the Presiding Officer (Mr. Montoya 
in the chair)—Prof. Morgan Shipman, 
Harvard Law School; Prof. Leonard P. 
Strickman, Boston University School of 
Law; Dean David H. Vernon, University 
of Iowa College of Law; and Prof. Henry 
Weihefen, University of New Mexico 
School of Law. 

Mr. President, once again, these are 
eminent authorities, and I am sure that 
many, many other outstanding experts 
in this field would have signed this 
telegram and expressed sentiments of 
vigorous opposition to the pending bill, 
had there been time. Professor Emerson 
was able to organize this much opposi- 
tion in the matter of a very few days, 
with very little notice. As I think we 
all know, while this has been an issue 
before the Senate for a few days, it has 
not been an issue that has been widely 
publicized throughout the country. Yet 
an impressive number of outstanding ex- 
perts in the country were willing to make 
clear their view that the proposed bill 
contains serious constitutional defects. 

As I have said, we do not have a line 
of testimony on the bill before the Sen- 
ate. Mr. President, it would seem clear 
to me that we should have some real 
opinion from the Attorney General. I am 
waiting with bated breath to see the 
copy of the letter which presumably has 
been written by the Attorney General to 
the distinguished minority leader. It was 
announced by the Senator from Ne- 
braska yesterday that the minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], received a letter but none of 
us has been informed as to what was 
in the letter, It seems to me that this 
letter, if it is going to be of any value 
to us, should have an analysis of this 
particular bill which would indicate that 
the Attorney General is well aware of 
the bill and is prepared to tell us whether 
or not this bill will be effective. 

The last thing any Senator wants to 
do, whether he is conservative, liberal, 
whether he believes strongly in the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act or not, is 
to pass a law that will not work. To do 
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so would mean there will be another 
period of years for this Board to remain 
idle and for taxpayers to have to pay 
$26,000 a year to each of the five mem- 
bers of the Board and high salaries to 
a number of other employees on the 
staff for absolutely nothing. 

All of us want to know whether or 
not this Board is going to do anything. 
Until we get word from the Attorney 
General as to whether or not he intends 
to use this legislation, it is impossible for 
us to know whether or not it is going 
to be effective. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION CALLED 
NECESSARY FOR 2 MILLION DROP- 
OUTS WITH LINGUISTIC DIFFI- 
CULTY BY THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
the most recent issue of the New Re- 
public, it is stated: 


There are almost two million children who 
will drop out of school and end up on the 
economic slag heap because of an almost 
insurmountable language barrier. 


It is because of this language problem 
that I have introduced and held hearings 
on S. 428, the bilingual education bill, 
which the article discusses. 

Because of the insight into the bilin- 
gual problem shown by the article, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article, en- 
titled “Bilingual Education,” published 
in the October 21, 1967, issue of the New 
Republic, and appearing on page 9, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Last summer, Senator Ralph Yarborough 
(D, Texas) held hearings in the Southwest 
on the educational afflictions of Spanish- 
speaking, Mexican-Americans. As the author 
of a bill to funnel federal funds into bilin- 
gual educational systems in certain sections 
of the country, Yarborough was interested 
in getting the opinions of the Spanish-speak- 
ing themselves, and of the professional edu- 
cators who have been studying this situation 
for years. He brought back to Washington a 
wealth of evidence, showing that it is largely 
the language barrier that blocks the 6-7 
million Spanish-speaking from climbing up 
the economic ladder. 

The average number of school years com- 
pleted by the “Anglo” child in the Southwest 
is 12.1 years; for the Negro it is nine years; 
for the Mexican-American, 7.1 years. Rela- 
tively poor educational achievement is re- 
flected in an extremely high unemployment 
rate among the Spanish- . It is seen 
also in the fact that the Southwest's badly 
paid migratory labor force, once made up of 
the Deep South’s sharecroppers, 
is now largely composed of Spanish-speaking 
workers. 

According to a study by Dr. Faye Bumpass 
of Texas Technological Institute, there are 
at least 1,750,000 schoolchildren with Span- 
ish surnames in the five-state area of Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and Califor- 
nia. These children, she told Senator Yar- 
borough’s subcommittee on bilingual educa- 
tion “are suffering from linguistic, cultural 
and psychological handicaps that cause 
them to experience academic failure in our 
schools.” Senator Robert Kennedy has made 
a similar observation about Spanish-speak- 
ing youngsters in New York City. At hear- 
ings in East Harlem, recently, he noted that 
of 250,000 Puerto Ricans in the New York 
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public school system, only 37 went on to 
college last year. 

A report of the Texas Education Agency 
revealed that in 1957—the only year such 
a survey was made—about 80 percent of the 
non-English-speaking children in that state 
had to spend two years in the first grade. 
Forty percent of the Southwest's Spanish- 
speaking pupils are in Texas. But during the 
last session of the state legislature, a bill to 
provide English-Spanish instruction in most 
subjects in certain public schools became so 
embroiled in controversy to the consterna- 
tion of educators, that it was dropped. Its 
opponents contended that Texans of Ger- 
man ancestry and those living near the 
French-speaking areas of Louisiana were 
against making Spanish a second language. 
By the time the bill was rewritten to provide 
a sort of local option on the language issue, 
interest had waned and the proposal was 
quietly shelved. 

In California, where it is estimated there 
are 461,000 schoolchildren from Spanish- 
speaking homes, bilingual legislation has 
fared somewhat better. School districts may 
teach children in their native language if 
they do not have a working knowledge of 
English. The drawback here is that the leg- 
islation is merely permissive, and that local 
school districts must finance the bilingual 
training. As might be expected, school dis- 
tricts with the largest proportion of Span- 
ish-speaking students are the worst off, and 
unless more aid is provided by the state—a 
dim prospect under the cost-conscious 
Reagan administration—the program is not 
likely to be carried out where it is needed 
most. 

This may explain the interest of many 
Californians in a bill Senator Yarborough 
and others (including Robert Kennedy) are 
drawing up. It calls for appropriating in the 
neighborhood of $50 million over a three- 
year period to assist local school districts set 
up bilingual instruction, with Spanish 
taught as a native language and English as 
& mandatory second language. It also 
would help underwrite the training of Span- 
ish-speaking teachers. Two Los Angeles con- 
gressmen, Edward Roybal and George 
Brown, have introduced similar legislation 
in the House, and they have been joined by 
Rep. James Scheuer of New York. 

At a hearing in Los Angeles, Senator 
George Murphy brought out that 50 percent 
of Spanish-speaking students in California 
drop out of school by the time they reach 
the eighth grade, which he found “shocking” 
and in part the result of “the language prob- 
lem.” Senator Thomas Kuchel suggested 
treating “the ability to speak Spanish and 
other languages as an asset. The United 
States can no longer pretend that it can 
communicate with other people with but one 
tongue—no matter how widely the English 
language is spread over the earth.” Both 
California senators are on Mr. Larborough's 
subcommittee. 

Representatives of all organized Mexican- 
American groups were at the Los Angeles 
hearing and were unanimous in support of a 
federal subsidy for bilingual education. One 
of the spokesmen pointed out that according 
to the population ratio in California at least 
20,000 Mexican-Americans should be enrolled 
in the state's colleges, whereas the figure is 
around 2,000. 

In the past, Americanism has been equated 
with ability to speak English, and nothing 
but. Undoubtedly there are many congress- 
men who feel that the “melting pot” prin- 
ciple is sacrosanct. But in the simpler so- 
ciety of the past—when the “melting pot” 
Was going full boil—the great need was for 
manual, not educated, labor; brawn or 
dexterity often were prized as much as formal 
schooling. (Even then, however, in the 
1890's, there were towns and cities where 
Public school instruction was conducted for 
part of the day in a language other than 
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i .) Today, machines have shrunk the 
market for manual labor. In a complicated, 
computerized world the need has shifted to 
workers who can quickly master new con- 
cepts and techniques—and a prerequisite for 
such workers is a high degree of comprehen- 
sion—and that means schooling. 

There are almost two million children who 
will drop out of school and end up on the 
economic slag heap because of an almost 
insurmountable language barrier. Profes- 
sional educators are aware of it. It remains 
to be seen whether Congress is, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the article refers to hearings held in the 
Southwest during the past summer by 
the Special Subcommittee on Bilingual 
Education, of which I have the privilege 
to be chairman, on the educational af- 
flictions of Spanish-speaking Mexican- 
Americans. 

It states that the bill seeks to funnel 
funds to assist local school districts to 
set up bilingual instruction in certain 
sections of the country. The hearings 
were held to get the opinions of the 
Spanish-speaking people themselves. 

The article points out that our sub- 
committee brought back to Washington 
a wealth of evidence showing that it is 
largely a language barrier which blocks 
from 6 to 7 million of the Spanish speak- 
ing from climbing up the economic 
ladder. 

The hearings were held in my State 
at Corpus Christi, San Antonio, and 
Edinburg. We also held hearings in Los 
Angeles and New York City. 

While we often think of the Spanish 
speaking as people of Spanish-American 
extraction, in our hearings we found 
many people of Latin American descent 
who have settled in New York City. We 
learned that 22 percent of the school 
people in New York City are from Span- 
ish-speaking homes and that most do 
not speak English. So this is also a prob- 
lem of persons of Puerto Rican extrac- 
tion who live in New York City. 

The Senator from Florida has told us 
that this need is also felt in Miami and 
other areas of the United States to which 
refugees from Communist Cuba—hun- 
dreds of thousands of them—fied to lib- 
erty. 

Reading from the article, in part, it 
states: 

The average number of school years com- 
pleted by the “Anglo” child in the Southwest 
is 12.1 years; for the Negro it is nine years; 
for the Mexican-American, 7.1 years. Rela- 
tively poor educational achievement is re- 
flected in an extremely high unemployment 
rate among the Spanish-speaking. It is seen 
also in the fact that the Southwest’s badly 
paid migratory labor force, once made up of 
the Deep South’s dispossessed sharecroppers, 
is now largely composed of Spanish-speaking 
workers. 

According to a study by Dr. Faye Bumpass 
of Texas Technological Institute— 


Incidentally, she spent 9 years teach- 
ing in Peru and is one of the outstanding 
and completely bilingual teachers in 
America— 


there are at least 1,750,000 schoolchildren 
with Spanish surnames in the five-state area 
of Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and 
California, These children, she told Senator 
Tarborough's subcommittee on bilingual ed- 
ucation “are suffering from linguistic, cul- 
tural and psychological handicaps that cause 
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them to experience academic failure in our 
schools.” Senator Robert Kennedy has made 
a similar observation about Spanish-speak- 
ing youngsters in New York City. At hearings 
in East Harlem, recently, he noted that of 
250,000 Puerto Ricans in the New York pub- 
lic school system, only 37 went on to college 
last year. 


Just think, 37 out of 250,000. 

At a hearing in Los Angeles, Senator 
George Murphy brought out that 50 percent 
of Spanish-speaking students in California 
drop out of school by the time they reach 
the eighth grade, which he found “shock- 
ing” and in part the result of “the language 
problem.” Senator Thomas Kuchel suggested 
treating “the ability to speak Spanish and 
other languages as an asset, The United States 
can no longer pretend that it can communi- 
cate with other people with but one tongue— 
no matter how widely the English language 
is spread over the earth.” Both California 
Senators are on Mr. Yarborough’s subcom- 
mittee. 


Mr. President, a vast body of evidence 
accumulated by the subcommittee in the 
report has been printed. The bill (S. 428) 
was the first bilingual education bill ever 
introduced in either House of Congress. 
Again, I thank the distinguished chair- 
man for being one of the original co- 
sponsors. The hearings held in the Sen- 
ate were the first hearings on bilingual 
education ever held by either House of 
Congress. They were printed in two vol- 
umes. 

I was in San Antonio yesterday. While 
I was there, a member who has served 
in the State legislature for 6 years asked 
for additional copies. We had already 
sent him some. He said they were the 
most popular publication to come from 
Congress, based on a study of the state- 
ments made by some of the finest edu- 
cators in America on this problem. The 
bill has been reported unanimously by 
the special subcommittee on bilingual 
education to the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation and is now under consideration by 
that subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I think it is vital that 
the bill be incorporated into the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Act and 
be written into law this year. In my own 
State of Texas, four of the so-called Rio 
Grande counties—that is, the citrus belt 
of Texas where oranges and grapefruit 
are grown—Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, 
and Willacy—contain more than 600,000 
people, and of the children of school age 
in that population, 70 percent come from 
Spanish-speaking homes. In the first 
grade, in September of this year, 90 per- 
cent came from Spanish-speaking homes. 
That is in the entire citrus area of Texas. 
The need is urgent. It is vital. So say the 
fine educational psychologists and fine 
educators who deal with bilingual edu- 
cation. It simply means teaching children 
whose mother tongue is Spanish, both 
Spanish and English. They presently go 
to a school where it is illegal to speak 
Spanish, even in the playgrounds. They 
try to speak their own language but read 
and write in another. They can speak 
only Spanish. We can try to teach them 
to read and write English, but that 
creates in the children an intellectual 
barrier, to say nothing of a psychological 
inferiority, so most of them drop out of 
school very soon. 

The plan for bilingual education has 
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been discussed by educators. They want 
the children to become literate in both 
languages, whereas, under present cir- 
cumstances, they are illiterate in both. 
This is one of the greatest wastes of 
America’s greatest natural resource—its 
citizens. Millions of Mexican-Americans, 
when given an intelligence test in Span- 
ish, in words they can understand, make 
grades as high as those of anyone else. 

In addition to depriving these people 
of the chance to obtain equal opportu- 
nity, we are losing a valuable national 
asset—the most valuable national asset 
we have. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Texas on his 
statement. A serious problem is created 
for children who speak a foreign lan- 
guage. 

It is particularly interesting to me, 
because Wisconsin, 50 or 60 years ago, 
had a somewhat similar situation to the 
one which now exists in Texas. In that 
day, the basic language in Wisconsin was 
German. In fact, many of the children 
did not speak English at all because their 
parents had come from Germany as little 
children. Wisconsin saw to it that those 
children gradually learned English. But 
the fact is that their education was ob- 
tained in a language which they under- 
stood. 

The Senator’s bill will be a helpful 
accommodation to the children of Texas. 
He is absolutely right in pointing out 
that this valuable, precious, natural re- 
source—indeed, the most valuable re- 
source we have—is the minds of our 
children. 

I am so glad that the Senator from 
Texas brought this to the attention of 
the Senate. 

A psychological impact is made on a 
little child when he is forced to speak a 
language with which he is not familiar, 
and he is told that he is not intelligent. 
No matter how his IQ rating is concealed, 
that child knows, from the basis on 
which he is treated that he is considered 
to be inferior. That can have a damag- 
1225 and destructive effect upon his whole 

e. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for his contribution 
on that point. In my State of Texas it is 
not widely known, but there was a very 
large German migration to my State 
which began when Texas was a Republic, 
because one could be naturalized in the 
Republie of Texas after only 6 months’ 
residence with no requirement to learn 
English. Texas wanted to settle Germans, 
so as to act as a buffer between the Tex- 
ans and the Comanches, and gave the 
Germans free land as an inducement to 
come to Texas. The failure of the liberal 
revolution in central Europe in 1848 
caused German-speaking settlers to pour 
into Texas by the thousands. 

Ten thousand came through the Port 
of Galveston alone in 1 year; and they 
were coming into other ports, too. Be- 
cause they had lived in Germany during 
that liberal revolution, which failed, most 
of them were teachers or writers or other 
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well educated people, and they made 
great contributions in my State. 

The first tax-supported public high 
school in Texas was established in the 
1850's by those German-speaking settlers, 
and they maintained their German- 
speaking schools up until World War I. 
The best known person to come out of 
them was Admiral Nimitz. He settled in 
Fredericksburg. Up until World War I, 
German was the language spoken there. 

However, we have never before had in 
Texas so many millions of people who 
speak a language other than English. 
The problem becomes more serious row. 
Psychologists have testified that perma- 
nent damage is done when a psychologi- 
cal barrier is created in which children 
are forced to speak one language in 
school and another language at home. 
We hope that that barrier will be re- 
moved, so that those children will have 
a fair chance in our economy, and that 
we will have a chance to benefit from 
that resource by enabling them to get the 
benefits of a fair chance in our economy. 

The Senator from Wisconsin brings a 
perceptive knowledge to this subject. I 
mention this because the bill will have 
active consideration this week before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
I thank the Senator for his contribution. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LABELING OF POTATOES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, pending 
before the Commerce Committee is a 
bill known as the potato labeling bill. 
Its purpose is to require the various 
States in which potatoes are grown to 
label the potatoes indicating the State 
from which they came. An Ohio potato 
would have to be labeled “Ohio Potato.” 
A Wisconsin potato would have to be 
labeled Wisconsin Potato.” Minnesota, 
which grows a great number of potatoes, 
likewise would have to label them Min- 
nesota Potatoes.” 

I am somewhat puzzled over who con- 
ceived the idea that potatoes offered in 
the market should be labeled on the basis 
of the States where they were grown. My 
belief is that the thought had its origin 
in the growers of potatoes in Maine and 
Idaho. 

I mention this fact for the purpose of 
showing to what extent Congress is at- 
tempting to go in restricting the opera- 
tions of the citizens of the country. We 
have now what is known as the Fair 
Trade Act and thhe Pure Food and Drug 
Act. Both of those acts contain provisions 
prohibiting fraudulent marking of pack- 
ages. The provisions of those two acts 
are very distinct and precise. Whatever 
markings are made on packages must be 
in accordance with the truth. Thus, 
under those two acts, West Virginia, for 
example, could not label potatoes—if 
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potatoes were grown there to any ex- 
tent—as Idaho potatoes or Maine po- 
tatoes. Yet it is argued that a Federal law 
should be passed requiring the labeling 
of packages to show in which State a 
potato is grown. 

I now pose this question: If we pass a 
law of that type with respect to potatoes, 
what about peaches, cherries, tomatoes, 
pears, electronic equipment, and any 
other type of agricultural product or 
manufactured product? 

Will the Senator from Florida come be- 
fore the Senate and urge that all oranges 
shall have to be identified as to whether 
they come from Florida or California? 

We are entering into a dangerous field, 
Mr. President. We are imposing upon in- 
dustry a burden that it ought not to have 
to bear. 

I concur with the argument and the 
principle that there should not be any 
false advertising, but why should Ohio be 
compelled, by law of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, to write on a package “Ohio pota- 
toes’? What difference does it make 
whether the potatoes are grown in Ohio 
or Pennsylvania or Wisconsin or Min- 
nesota? 

What will happen to the bill in the 
Commerce Committee, I do not know; but 
the great, dignified body of the Congress 
of the United States, believing that by 
law all things shall be achieved, has un- 
dertaken to deal with potatoes. It is go- 
ing to require how packages shall be 
identified and labeled. One would think 
Congress has nothing of importance to 
do; that the important issue is to show 
how potatoes shall be labeled. 

I contemplate fighting that proposal, 
and I will do so because I believe that 
Congress cannot begin passing laws that 
purposely will serve one or two States 
to the disadvantage of the other States 
in the Nation. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUB 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2171) to amend the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
so as to accord with certain decisions 
of the courts. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. I 
feel that I should say something on the 
pending legislation inasmuch as I was 
one of the coauthors of the original act 
that created, among other things, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board at 
the time we had the long and rather ex- 
citing debate setting it into operation 
by an overwhelming vote over the veto of 
a President. 
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The legislation originated under the 
imprimatur of the so-called Nixon bill 
and became incorporated as part of the 
McCarran, Ferguson, Mundt, Johnson 
Act known as the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. I think it has served the coun- 
try well. 

Since then, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has pointed out, 
and as we are all aware, the legislation 
has been subjected to a number of at- 
tacks in the courts and outside the 
courts—many of them motivated openly 
by the Communist Party in this country, 
some of them motivated by front orga- 
nizations dominated by the Communist 
Party, and some of them motivated by 
misguided citizens who are not Commu- 
nists but who somehow or other feel that 
our society is incompetent of creating the 
appropriate machinery required to pro- 
tect the freedoms which we all enjoy. 

So, I want to raise and answer four or 
five basic questions which I think are in- 
volved in the decision we are about to 
make today or tomorrow or the next day, 
or whenever the Senator from Wisconsin 
feels that the matter has been debated 
adequately. 

I listened to most of the address of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MRE] yesterday and read the rest of it 
this morning. As the Senator is well 
aware, most of what he had to say dealt 
with the past—how the act had been 
attacked, how the Supreme Court had 
ruled, and certain authorities that the 
Subversive Activities Control Board had 
in the original legislation. 

I want to direct my remarks to the 
future, and hope that I can induce my 
friend, the active and enterprising Sen- 
ator from the great, progressive State of 
Wisconsin, to look ahead instead of back- 
ward, quite prepared to accept the fact 
that as the situation presently prevails 
in view of the Supreme Court interpre- 
tation, the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board would not be meaningful. 

I am not one of those who wants to 
array myself against the board simply 
because the President of the United 
States selected a young man to be a 
board member who happened to have 
married his private secretary. 

I know nothing about the young man. 
I am quite prepared to believe that Pres- 
ident Johnson—who voted for the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, by the way, 
when he was a Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate—feels that this young man has good 
Judgment, that he is loyal, that he is 
desirous of protecting this country 
against communism. And I see no rea- 
son to attack the Board because some 
people are unhappy about the President's 
choice or the personality of a new Board 
member. Nor do I see any reason to at- 
tack the Board because certain of its 
functions have been eliminated by a 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

There are, however, some realistic 
questions that we ought to ask each 
other and answer to our individual satis- 
faction before we vote. 

The first question is: Is communism 
a menace to our way of life and our con- 
stitutional concepts of our individual 
freedoms and representative democracy? 

I think I recall that the Senator from 
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Wisconsin agreed in the course of col- 
loquy yesterday that communism is a 
menace to our way of life and to our 
constitutional concepts. I am sure that 
that must be the case. I think I read 
him correctly. But if I am wrong, I stand 
now to be corrected on that particular 
interrogatory. Seeing only an affirmative 
nod from my congenial friend, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, I assume that, like 
the rest of us, he recognizes communism 
to be a very serious problem on the home 
front. 

The second question is: Is it important 
that our free society find effective means 
for preventing world communism from 
achieving its goals? 

Certainly communism has not changed 
its goals or objectives. Nor has it changed 
its methods insofar as its domestic at- 
tacks against us are concerned as well as 
its international objectives. So, it be- 
comes today not only a creed against 
which we are arrayed in a costly war, 
but it also continues to be a serious 
menace to our way of life because of its 
internal activities in our country which 
emphasize the importance that we estab- 
lish and maintain methods of meeting 
the menace of communism on the home 
front. 

I think that question also has to be 
answered by Senators unanimously in 
the affirmative. 

It was considered important 17 years 
ago. It should be considered even more 
important today, at a time when we are 
arrayed, for the fifth year, in a costly 
war against communism and at a time 
when our enemy, Vietnam, is able to con- 
tinue its war efforts only because of the 
outside assistance it receives from the 
fountainhead of communism in Moscow, 
Russia. So, if it is that important on our 
foreign front, it must not be unimportant 
on the home front. 

I submit it is therefore vitally impor- 
tant that we try to establish and main- 
tain methods for meeting that challenge 
here. J. Edgar Hoover said not long 
ago—and he is our best authority on the 
whole program and problems of subver- 
sion—that he believes there are about 
150 communistic front organizations in 
the United States, not publicly identified 
as Communist, not quickly discernible to 
the average citizen as being under the 
control of communism, but actually 
being under that control and enjoying 
Communist direction in the carrying for- 
ward the subversive programs of the 
Communist Party. 

Hence, it seems to me that it becomes 
very clear that we must find some way 
to curtail and curb, as best we consti- 
tutionally can, the danger of Communist 
activities and intrigues at home, their 
programs of subversive activities, their 
capacity on occasion to infiltrate not 
only our Government but also a lot of 
other fine, reputable organizations, their 
current program—which is paying them 
big dividends—to send out undercover 


agents of the Communist Party as lec- 
“turers on the college campuses, to pro- 


voke and promote a Communist line 
without ever being forced to identify 
themselves, as members of the organiza- 
tion which they represent and which are 
actually very often Communist-front 
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organizations. I, therefore, think we 
must accept the fact that it is important 
that we try to do something to curtail 


communism. 


My third question for your considera- 
tion is whether it is appropriate that a 
free society such as ours find a means to 
protect its constitutional freedoms 
against the subversive attacks of the 
Communists? 

It seems to me that we must accept as 
an axiomatic fact, in this wicked world, 
the concept that a free society must find 
ways to protect its freedoms against 
those who would undermine them, and 
that if there is any doubt about matters 
of relative priority and importance, it is 
more important that a free society find 
the necessary means to protect its insti- 
tutions and the freedoms of its people, 
even, than to protect those who would 
undermine them from unfair and unjust 
prosecution in the courts of law. Funda- 
mentally, unless we can find a way to 
protect our society from those who would 
destroy it, the destroyers are certain to 
succeed. I doubt whether anybody will 
argue against that point. 

So that brings us to the fourth point: 
Will the Dirksen proposal, now before 
the Senate, move the United States in 
the direction of being better able to pro- 
tect the United States on the home front 
against the attacks and strategies of in- 
ternational, aggressive, atheistic com- 
munism? Does it have any protective 
value? 

If it has any value at all, if we accept 
the conclusions I have made to the first 
three questions and propositions, there 


-should be a unanimous vote for the con- 
tinuance, the maintenance, and the re- 


definition of the duties of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board as they are set 
forth in the Dirksen proposal. 

I might say, as an original author of 
this proposal, which was first heard be- 
fore a committee chaired in the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities by 
then-Representative Richard Nixon, and 
hence became known as the Mundt- 
Nixon bill, that Dick Nixon and I, as a 
couple of young, enthusiastic Congress- 
men, who felt that communism was a 
strong and growing menace, thought that 
the easy way would be to outlaw the 
Communist Party. We originally planned 
our legislation with that in mind. 

Then, and I think for at least once in 
our lives, we acted wisely and with fore- 
sight, because we decided there must be 
people in Washington who knew more 
about the machinations of communism 
than we did. So we had a conference 
with J. Edgar Hoover and the people in 
the FBI, and proudly presented there our 
cure-all for communism. The FBI 
pointed out to us that they felt there was 
a better approach than to try to outlaw 
the Communist Party. They told us how 
our neighboring country of Canada had 
twice outlawed the Communist Party 
but had later twice rescinded the law, 
because Canada discovered quickly that 
to outlaw a movement by name was 
merely to give a false sense of security 
to the people, because the Communist 


Party dissolved, and a new party, op- 


erated, controlled, and directed by the 
same forces under a new and pleasant- 
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sounding title, began its continuing pro- 
gram of subverting the freedoms of 
Canada under the covert direction of the 
Communist overlords in Moscow. So the 
Canadian Government found that to out- 
law the Communist Party would not 
work, 

The wise men of the FBI then told us 
there were other ways in which to pro- 
ceed. They said, in effect, “Why not re- 
fine your legislation and follow other 
approaches?” We did precisely that in re- 
sponse to their counsel. The first and 
foremost is by exposure. Let our fellow 
Americans know who the Communists 
are. Let our fellow Americans know who 
the officers are. Let our fellow Americans 
know the identity of publications issued 
by the Communist Party. Above all, let 
our fellow Americans know the identity 
of the front organizations which the 
Communists control, to protect well- 
meaning Americans from being dragged 
into a Communist-front organization 
because its title sounds good and its an- 
nounced purposes sound good. 

Too many Americans contribute their 
funds and lend the use of their names as 
officers and directors and associates and 
members of Communist-front organiza- 
tions, although they would not, for the 
life of them, actually join the Commu- 
nist Party. But, to all intents and pur- 
poses, acting out of an abundance of 
ignorance, they join the crypto-Commu- 
nist Party, they join the front organiza- 
tion, and their money and their funds 
and their names and their efforts are 
used to promote the infamous designs 
and the programs of international 
communism, 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yeld? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I wonder whether the 
Senator has any idea of the value that 
Government information would have had 
for the people in Hollywood in the 1940’s, 
and how many people of that town be- 
came involved in organizations and be- 
came branded as members of subversive 
groups, when they were not and had not 
the slightest idea about the nature of 
the organizations they were joining. 
Many of them still suffer from such an 
unfortunate stigma. 

The only way we have of avoiding this 
situation is through Government listings 
which provide a warning. They need not 
arrest anybody or close any offices, but 
merely post a warning sign to let the in- 
dividual, the labor unions, the business- 
men and the businesses know exactly 
where the problem is. Then if the indi- 
vidual chooses to associate himself with 
a doubtful group, he does so at his own 
risk. But at least he has a chance to know 
exactly where the pitfalls are and where 
these funds are going. This is the pur- 
pose, as I understand it, of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct, 
and the experience of Hollywood and its 
actors and actresses of the motion pic- 
ture industry is no whit different from 
what happens everywhere else. 

In the hearings which preceded the 
House passage of the Mundt-Nixon bill, 
one of the witnesses who appeared before 
us was a very prominent woman jurist 
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of this country, who had identified her- 
self with 22 different Communist-front 
organizations. Her testimony under oath 
was that she had no idea that these 
pleasant-sounding organizations had any 
remote connection with communism. 
Yet, the Communists were trafficking 
with her fine name to bring in and re- 
cruit new members and to get youth in- 
terested in Communist youth move- 
ments. Because this prominent woman 
judge had her name associated with so 
many of the Communist organizations, 
she was rendering a direct and signifi- 
cant service to godless communism. 
May I bring in as a witness another 
gentleman from the past, Eric Johnston, 
of the American Motion Picture Associa- 
tion. We had had the cases of the Holly- 
wood 10,” as the Senator from California 


Will recall before our House Committee 


on Un-American Activities. Eventually, 
they were all publicized as members of 
the Communist Party, and most of them 
lost their contracts with Hollywood, and 
some of them went off to the Federal 
penitentiary. 

o we called in Eric Johnston and 
said: 

What in the world is wrong with Holly- 
wood? Why do you hire people like this? 
Why do you use this great American industry 
to pervert the minds of the American people 
and to spread the doctrines of Communism? 
We think you are guilty of a gross failure 
to maintain your public trust. 


He said, and rightfully so: 

We have no mechanism in Hollywood to 
know who the Communist is. We have no 
way of telling, when we hire a man who be- 
longs to a particular front organization, that 
he is actually a member of the Communist 
Party. If you would write a law which would 
give us a way to determine who they are, 
we would put in our motion picture con- 
tracts a clause of abrogation, whereby if it 
was discovered that somebody who had con- 
cealed a Communist connection from us was 
found to be a member of the organization 
or its sister organizations or its creature 
organizations, he would automatically vio- 
late his contract, and we would get rid of 
him. 


Eric Johnston contributed greatly to 
the writing of the Mundt-Nixon Act, be- 
cause we put in that clause, we put in 
that mechanism. So the first thing was 
to expose the identity of the organiza- 
tions and, as much as we could, to expose 
the identity of the membership. 

Next, we received a suggestion from 
the FBI that when those organizations 
are exposed, they should be publicized. 
Let the buyer beware. Let the joiner be- 
ware. Let the contributor beware. Let 
the good citizen beware that he was ac- 
tually aiding and abetting the downfall 
of this Republic by joining an organiza- 
tion controlled and dominated by the 
Communists and dedicated to the suc- 
cess of communism. 

So we provided for the publication of 
the Attorney General’s list. After the 
Subversive Activities Control Board had 
held its hearings and had gone through 
its procedures, it was provided that a 
public list be made available so that any 
cautious and prudent citizen could write 
to the Attorney General’s office and get 
a list of the Communist-front organiza- 
tions. 
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A man gets a nice letter through the 
mail or a neighbor calls him on the tele- 
phone and says, “Will you join the Asso- 
ciation for Good Will, Motherhood, Bro- 
therhood, and Fatherhood?” We would 
have no reason to suspect it would be a 
Communist-front organization. But he 
could write in and find out because of 
the exposure provisions of the law. 

So it was a question of identifying, a 
question of disclosing, a question of pub- 
licizing. And we cranked into the Mundt- 
Nixon bill only two items for curtailment 
of Communist actions. 

We said that once you have ascer- 
tained that a man is a Communist in this 
country, he shall not be entitled to have 
a Federal job, and both he and his em- 
ployer shall be subject to prosecution if 
through concealment or careless em- 
ployment tactics he gets such a job. 

The other prohibition was that he shall 
not be entitled to get a passport to travel 
abroad. Bad enough to have him spewing 
out the poisons of communism at home, 
but he could not get a passport to carry 
that noxious message to people overseas. 

Beyond that, there were no prohibi- 
tions and no curtailments. It was legal 
for him to be a Communist. 

Now, we are aware of the fact that this 
particular aspect of the matter ran into 
conflict with the Smith Act, as the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has properly pointed 
out; because the Smith Act and Supreme 
Court decisions had held that to be a 
member of the Communist Party was in 
itself a crime, was in itself an indication 
that you were moving in a traitorous 
direction. 

So Senator DIRKSEN very wisely has 
eliminated that problem by limiting the 
authority of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board to making investigations, 
to hold hearings, to arriving at findings 
whereby it says that such an organiza- 
tion, on the record, is Communist con- 
trolled. 

There is no self-incrimination left in 
the bill—not in the slightest. This is a 
finding on the part of the Government, 
acting through its investigative agencies 
and with appropriate hearings, a finding 
that the organization is controlled by 
Communists. Then, it is up to Congress 
to decide if we want Communists in Fed- 
eral jobs, and enjoying the privilege of a 
passport, which is not an inalienable 
right of an American citizen; it is a privi- 
lege accorded a good citizen who believes 
in our concept of freedom. 

The Dirksen proposal will work and 
will meet constitutional objectives. In its 
finding the Supreme Court said it is true 
that a free society should have a right to 
move against communism but that was 
not the way because of the conflict be- 
tween registration and disclosure and the 
provisions of the Smith Act. 

Mr. President, that brings me to my 
final question. Do the people of the 
United States generally support and ap- 
prove the idea that Congress should take 
legislative steps to protect our country 
against Communist activities on the 
home front? 

I emphatically state that they do and 
I believe my good friend from Wisconsin 
is completely out of step with the times 
if he and those persons associated with 
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him believe they do not. I think the peo- 
ple generally are demanding action. I get 
letters every day, as most other Senators 
do, saying that all are concerned about 
the Vietnam war; they say they recog- 
nize we are there because we have to do 
something about keeping communism 
from being victorious, but if so why do 
we not do something about it at home; 
and they ask if we sacrifice our treasure 
and lives in Vietnam, why not do some- 
thing to curtail the activities of commu- 
nism in the United States? 

This is our chance on the homefront 
to back up the boys in Vietnam by doing 
something effective to set back the pro- 
grams of communism here in the United 
States. 

Let me point out that the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 was not easy to en- 
act, because there were Senators and 
Representatives then raising the kind of 
nebulous criticisms we hear today and 
asking the old question: Is this the right 
way? Who knows? Who knows what is 
the right way or the optimum way? This 
is a way. This is an effective device; this 
is a tool that will work. It will not do the 
whole job, but this method has been 
tested and tried; it has been proved suc- 
cessful and effective. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 was 
made the pending business of the Senate 
on September 1, 1950. Debate began on 
the bill on September 5, 1950, and occu- 
pied the time of the Senate almost ex- 
clusively until it was passed a week later 
on September 12. This included 6 working 
days and nights of September 5, 6, 7, 8, 
11, and 12. The debate alone took 349 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
that time. 

Mr. President, I ask uanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a table showing when the Senate 
met and adjourned in this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The table ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp is as follows: 

Sept. 5, 40 pages of debate, Senate went 
out at 8:51 p.m. 

Sept. 6, 32 pages of debate, Senate went 
out at 5:40 p.m. 

Sept. 7, 107 pages of debate, Senate went 
out at 7:41 p.m. 

Sept. 8, 45 pages of debate, Senate went 
out at 8:14 p.m. 

Sept. 11, 74 pages of debate, Senate went 
out at 11:29 p.m. 

Sept. 12, 51 pages of debate, Senate passed 
the bill. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the bill 
finally was passed overwhelmingly on 
September 12, by a rollcall vote of 70 
yeas and seven nays. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
rolicall of that vote, because many of our 
poet Senators voted on the bill at that 

e. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Votre No. 431 


Subject: Internal Security Act of 1950— 
(H.R. 9490). (Language of S. 4037 substituted 
for text of House bill.) 

Synopsis: Vote on passage of the McCar- 
ran-Mundt-Ferguson bill to protect the 
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United States against certain un-American 
and subversive activities by requiring the 
registration of Communist tions and 
the confinement within constitutional lim- 
itations of disloyal and dangerous individ- 
uals. It strengthened the existing espionage 
and subversive laws, forbade Communists to 
hold Federal jobs, denied them passports and 
forced them to label their propaganda. Also, 
it tightened security checks on immigrants 
and permitted the jailing of deportable 
aliens. Included also was a provision relating 
to the picketing of Federal Courts. 

Action: Passed. 

The result was announced—yeas 70, nays 
7, as follows: 

Yeas, 70: Anderson, Benton, Bricker, But- 
ler, Byrd, Cain, Capehart, Chapman, Chavez, 
Connally, Cordon, Darby, Douglas, Dworshak, 
Ecton, Ellender, Ferguson, Frear, Fulbright, 
George, Gillette, Gurney, Hendrickson, Hick- 
enlooper, Hill, Hoey, Holland, Humphrey, 
Hunt, Ives, Jenner, Johnson of Colorado, 
Johnson of Texas, Kem, Kerr, Kilgore, Know- 


land, Langer, Lodge, Long, Lucas, McCarran, 


McCarthy, McClellan, McFarland, McKellar, 
McMahon, Magnuson, Malone, Martin, Milli- 
kin, Morse, Mundt, Myers, Neely, O’Conor, 
O’Mahoney, Robertson, Russell, Schoeppel, 
Smith of Maine, Sparkman, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Thye, Tydings, Watkins, Wherry, 
Wiley, Williams, Young. 

Nays, 7: Graham, Green, Kefauver, Leahy, 
Lehman, Murray, Taylor. 

Not voting, 19: Aiken, Brewster, Bridges, 
Donnell, Downey, Eastland, Flanders, Hay- 
den, Johnston of South Carolina, Maybank, 
Pepper,. Saltonstall, Smith of New Jersey, 
Stennis, Taft, Thomas of Utah, Tobey, Van- 
denberg, Withers. 

So the bill (H.R. 9490) was passed. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, since he has some skepticism 
about where President Johnson stands 
on this issue, that he was among those 
Senators voting “aye.” His name will be 
found on the rollcall vote. Whether it is 
meaningful I do not know, but none of 
the seven Senators who voted “nay” are 
any longer Members of the Senate. Many 
of those who voted “aye” are still among 
us. 
That proposal was a much more com- 
prehensive measure than the one before 
us because it included elements that the 
Supreme Court has ruled out. The Dirk- 
sen proposal does not contain them, 
since it complies with the constitutional 
restrictions of the Supreme Court. 

That was not the end of the fight be- 
cause at 5 o’clock on September 22, 1950, 
the Senate took up H.R. 9490 once again 
because the President had vetoed the 
bill and the question was on overriding 
the President’s veto. This time the debate 
was continuous. 

Some of our colleagues mistakenly had 
decided to launch a filibuster against this 
right of the people to protect their free- 
dom and themselves against communism. 
They organized a filibuster. I was one of 
the team of three Senators whose job it 
was to break the filibuster. Those were 
more rugged times. We did not delay and 
dillydally, with sessions, coming in and 
out, and trying to get a petition on 
cloture; we said, “Go ahead, if you want, 
and filibuster. We will stay here all night 
and all day and we can argue throughout 
the country what is the best course of 
action for the country in protecting it- 
self and fighting against communism.” 

This debate occupied 113 pages of the 
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Record. Attempts were made at about 
6 a.m., 11:45 a.m., and later, to try to get 
unanimous consent to recess, meet the 
next day, send the matter to committee, 
and bring it back at another time. Ob- 
jections were raised. We said, “This is a 
vital issue. Let us face it. Let us meet it 
and let us decide.” We said, “Despite the 
President’s veto, should we have this pro- 
tection for ourselves, our families, and 
our country; or should we not have it?” 

We were meeting then in the old Su- 
preme Court Chamber, as many Senators 
will recall, because the ceiling of this 
Chamber was being refurbished. Debate 
had gone on continuously for 23 or 24 
hours or longer. Senator Langer had the 
floor and he was filibustering against our 
bill. We used to talk in the well in that 
Chamber. Those of us sitting in the 
Chamber noticed that Senator Langer 
was weaving as though he were perhaps 
tired, ill, or sleepy, and suddenly he col- 
lapsed on the floor. It was about 5 a.m. 

It looked as though he had passed 
away. Somebody with the presence of 
mind when that type thing occurs, or an 
emergency develops, called a quorum. 
We called colleagues who were perhaps 
having breakfast or who were sleeping 
in the cloak rooms, and they rushed up. 
Dr. George Calver was the Senate phy- 
sician at that time and he came rushing 
in. He looked at the man on the floor. 
He pumped something into him which 
is good for a man who has diabetes and 
it was discovered later that the Senator 
had had a diabetic shock. They carried 
him out on a stretcher and the debate 
went on, but the hard core of the fili- 
buster was broken by that collapse. Those 
of us who were trying to break the fili- 
buster said it was a travesty on freedom 
that a good colleague of ours who did not 
want the act passed should engage in 
debate; to the point it brought him close 
to death. 

We voted at 2 o’clock that afternoon. 
It was my privilege as the author of the 
bill to give the concluding speech. I 
found myself in the unhappy position of 
holding up the vote which we had been 
seeking to get by day and by night be- 
cause Senator Cabot Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, was enroute to Washington by 
plane and was having difficulty getting 
into the airport. My job was to talk un- 
til he came in. When he came in the de- 
bate ended and we had a vote. We over- 
rode the veto of President Harry Tru- 
man by a rollcall vote of 57 to 10 fol- 
lowing that long filibuster. None of the 
10 Senators who voted against the pro- 
tection of America are any longer 
Members of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the roll- 
call vote be printed at this point in the 
RecorD. The President's veto and the 
8 filibuster had changed only three 
votes. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Vork No. 444 

Subject: Internal Security Act of 1950 
(H.R. 9490). 

Synopsis: Vote on the passage of the bill 
over the objections of the President. This 
was the McCarran-Mundt-Ferguson bill 
which protected the United States against 
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certain un-American and subversive activi- 
ties by requiring registration of Communist 
organizations. The bill also contained au- 
thority under which the executive branch 
in time of internal-security emergency may 
cause the apprehension and detention of per- 
sons as to whom there is reasonable ground 
for belief that they probably will engage in 
espionage or sabotage activities. See veto 
message of President attached hereto which 
also contains copy of the bill as passed. 

Action: Passed over veto. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 57, nays 
10, as follows: 

Yeas, 57: Bricker, Butler, Byrd, Cain, Cape- 
hart, Chapman, Connally, Cordon, Darby, 
Donnell, Dworshak, Ecton, Ellender, Ferguson, 
Frear, Fulbright, George, Gurney, Hendrick- 
son, Hickenlooper, Hill, Hoey, Holland, Ives, 
Jenner, Johnson of Colorado, Johnson of 
Texas, Johnston of South Carolina, Know- 
land, Lodge, Long, Lucas McCarran Mc- 
Carthy, McClellan, McFarland, McKellar, Mc- 
Mahon, Magnuson, Malone, Martin, Mundt, 
O'Conor, Robertson, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Schoeppel, Smith of Maine, Stennis, Taft, 
Thye, Tydings, Watkins, Wherry, Wiley, Wil- 
liams, Young. 

Nays, 10: Chavez, Douglas, Graham, Green, 
Humphrey, Kefauver, Kilgore, Leahy, Leh- 


man, Murray. 

Not voting, 29: Aiken, Anderson, Benton, 
Brewster, Bridges, Downey, Eastland, Flan- 
ders, Gillette, Hayden, Hunt, Kem, Kerr, 
Langer, Maybank, Milliken, Morse, Myers, 
Neely, O'Mahoney, Pepper, Smith of New 
Jersey, Sparkman, Taylor, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Thomas of Utah, Tobey, Vandenberg, 
Withers. 

The Vice Presmwent. On this question 
the yeas are 57, and the nays are 10. Two- 
thirds of the Senate, a quorum being present, 
having voted in favor of its passage, on 
reconsideration the bill is passed, the objec- 
tions of the President of the United States 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I mention 
this solely because if there are those in 
this generation of Senators who are 
determined to filibuster this legislation, 
I, for one, propose to the majority leader 
that we do it all over again, that we have 
meetings around the clock, because the 
future of freedom is at stake. Let those 
who protest, those who dispute the de- 
sirability of the legislation, talk as long 
as they want to. We will be here. The 
formula that gave this legislation birth 
is good enough to give it an opportunity 
now to function in a constitutional man- 
ner. I seriously hope that it is not neces- 
sary at this time, but it has no appeal 
at all to me when I hear people say, 
“Well, let us delay the decision.” 

We can no more afford to delay a deci- 
sion on this kind of contest on the home- 
front than we can delay an imperative 
decision to be made on the battlefield 
overseas. 

When the time is here to decide, let 
us decide. Let us count noses. Let us have 
a rollcall. Let us stay in session around 
the clock and break the filibuster, if 
they want to filibuster it. 

I certainly am not persuaded by the 
argument that because the Attorney 
General has not yet said he wants us 
to act, or because the President of the 
United States, has not made a speech 
in which he said he wants the act, we 
should delay our vote. I do not believe 
many Senators of this generation will be 
influenced by that, when they were not 
influenced by the veto message of an- 
other President 17 years ago. There were 
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more Democrats who voted to override 
the veto than Republicans simply be- 
cause of the unhappy circumstances that 
there were more Democrats in the Sen- 
ate. But, this is not a party issue. This is 
not a question of having to wait until 
we get a message from Mount Olympus 
as to how we can vote. 

My dear friend from Wisconsin is fol- 
lowing a unique formula in this regard. 
I have served with him too long, and 
have admired him too much, not to know 
that he has never gotten up before and 
indicated he wanted to be a rubberstamp. 
I have seen the way he fights in the com- 
mittee room and on the Senate floor for 
issues which he opposes, particularly on 
spending programs in which he is so 
much interested. I have never before 
heard him say, “I am not ready to vote. 
I have not heard from the White House.” 
That is not in the tradition of progressive 
Wisconsinism which he represents so 
well in the Senate. 

They are independent people in the 
Badger State. Our friend from Wiscon- 
sin here is an independent fellow. I think 
that we should undertake to convince 
him by consultation here, and not delay 
the Senate waiting for a telephone call 
from the White House which may never 
come. 

I should add that on the rollcall to 
override the veto of President Truman 
17 years ago, Senator Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas voted “aye.” Thus, twice he has 
expressed himself in favor of this type 
of legislation. 

The minority leader stated that he has 
it from President Johnson himself that 
he supports it. But, I submit to my col- 
leagues—and with this I close—that these 
are dangerous and perilous times. We 
should come to our decision on this mat- 
ter on the basis of the record of 17 years. 
We should make it up in terms of 
whether, in any way at all, the Dirksen 
proposal will help curtail the menace 
of communism at home. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
Wisconsin that we can be sure whatever 
we do, however long we wait, however 
hard we solicit the counsel of the Attor- 
ney General, we can be quite sure that 
the Communists of America are going to 
take this into court, as they have taken 
every syllable, every sentence, and every 
paragraph of the International Security 
Act of 1950 into court. It will have to be 
adjudicated by the judges. 

The Communists are determined peo- 
ple. I can recall when I lived at the Capi- 
tol Towers on Massachusetts Avenue, for 
3 weeks I had to walk through picket 
lines that went all around the entrance 
to that apartment house simply because 
Monort lived there, and the legislation 
happened to bear my name, in part. 

Communists are determined individ- 
uals. They will test it out in the courts. 
Our responsibility, it seems to me, in this 
tragic hour, is to do whatever we can to 
make whatever effort we can to provide 
some additional security against commu- 
nism at home which, overseas, has com- 
pelled us to send 500,000 of the flower 
of American youth to fight and die to 
destroy the communism some are reluct- 
ant to move against today. 

I know that their reluctance stems not 
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from a love of communism but from some 
mistaken notion. I hope that this legis- 
lation does not leave the floor of the Sen- 
ate until we can convince the vast ma~ 
jority of our colleagues that the notion 
of taking steps to protect ourselves in- 
ternally against communism is a good, a 
useful, and a salutary notion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, I want to con- 
gratulate the Senator from South Da- 
kota on his usual very forceful and ex- 
tremely persuasive speech. In my view, 
in the 10 years since I came to the Sen- 
ate, I do not know of anyone, Republi- 
can or Democrat, who is as effective a 
debater, or as effective a speaker as the 
Senator from South Dakota. He always 
does a superlative job. Of course, in this 
area where he is certainly one of the 
outstanding authorities in the Nation, 
because he is the author of the Mundt- 
Nixon bill, he commands our respect and 
our attention. 

Certainly, with a great deal of what 
the Senator himself has said, I think al- 
most all of us will agree. I would agree, 
as I have indicated, that there is a Com- 
munist menace. I would say it is appro- 
priate for a free society to find a way to 
protect itself. 

The one question which bothers me 
most is the Senator’s fourth question, 
and I think it is the real question before 
the Senate today; namely, will the Dirk- 
sen proposal better arm us to combat 
communism ? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
South Dakota may well be right, that it 
will better arm us. Maybe it will. Frank- 
ly, I do not say it will not. I say that I 
do not know. We are informed today of 
vigorous opposition to the bill by some of 
the outstanding constitutional authori- 
ties in this country, including three 
deans of great law schools, and includ- 
ing many of the distinguished constitu- 
tional experts from outstanding law 
schools in the Nation, telling us that the 
bill has serious constitutional defects— 
I just placed in the Record a telegram 
from this group of experts. Under these 
circumstances does it not seem fair that 
we should hold hearings on the bill, to 
have experts come in and testify and tell 
us why they think it has constitutional 
defects, and how we can correct those 
constitutional defects, in order to 
achieve an effective law which both the 
Senator from South Dakota and I want 
to achieve. 

I say that, without having hearings, 
without having something like this on 
the record, we cannot possibly know 
whether this particular bill, which has 
not had a day, an hour, a minute of 
hearings. No witnesses, not one has ap- 
peared on this bill. If this bill still does 
not make the law conform to the Con- 
stitution, it will not do the job. If it is 
not constitutional it will not help us fight 
communism. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say that the con- 
cept of the bill, in fact the language of 
the bill, had long and elaborate hear- 
ings 17 years ago by both Houses, and 
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sustained debate in both Houses. We 
have the record of history to show that 
its mechanism worked effectively as long 
as it was permitted to work until the 
Supreme Court found a conflict of inter- 
est 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me interrupt 
there to 8a 

Mr. MUNDT. Between the Smith Act 
and the original act. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me interrupt at 
that point to say that despite the hear- 
ings held at that time, despite the debate 
that was conducted on the floor of the 
Senate, a mistake was made in not re- 
cognizing the clear conflict with the 
Constitution on the fact that the 1950 act 
and the 1940 act were in contradiction— 
that is, if we required a Communist to 
register, having already made it illegal 
for him to belong to a Communist orga- 
nization, we would require him, in ef- 
fect, to testify against himself. 

Mr. MUNDT. But that is a misinter- 
pretation of the 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I know—— 

Mr. MUNDT. We had not made it il- 
legal 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It was illegal for him 
to advocate the violent overthrow of this 
country, or to belong to an organization 
which so advocated. 

Mr. MUNDT. Illegal only insofar as 
the penalties were concerned, which were 
written into it, as well as the registra- 
tion provisions. That was all. It was not 
a crime he registered that was how we 
built our constitutional case so far as 
his right concerning self-incrimination 
was concerned. But as to certain priv- 
ileges enjoyed by the Senator and me, 
and millions of others, seeking to hold 
public office and get a passport, I suspect 
the Supreme Court pitched its case on 
that aspect. This was debated at great 
length by many constitutional lawyers, 
17 years ago. 

Suppose hearings were held for a week, 
a month, or a year. We would still have 
no way of predicting what kind of deci- 
sion the Supreme Court of the United 
States is going to make on this or any 
other bill curbing the freedom of Com- 
munists, because they will take it into 
court and have it tested—as they have 
a right to do, and as they will do—be- 
cause they are adequately financed and 
have available to them many brilliant 
lawyers in this country. R 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The hearings would 
not guarantee the bill emerging would be 
foolproof against a finding by the 
Supreme Court, but this would give us 
information which we do not have now 
on this particular bill. This bill represents 
a new departure from the 1950 act. It does 
not require registration, which was held 
by the Supreme Court as being uncon- 
stitutional. It requires identification. If 
we had the views of constitutional 
lawyers in 1 or 2 days of hearings, then 
I would be perfectly agreeable to having 
the bill reported back on a final date, 
with a vote on a day certain. I am 
anxious to have our eyes opened on this 
bill. Hearings can do that. I am sure the 
Senator from South Dakota will agree 
that this bill was rapidly drafted, and it 
did have errors, as the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Dirksen] indicated, which 
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have been corrected since then. My staff 
and I have found errors, which could be 
corrected by amendment, but they are 
errors. 

This procedure of no hearings is not 
in keeping either with good legislative 
practices or with the traditions of the 
Senate. The bill may be declared uncon- 
stitutional, anyway, but, at any rate, we 
will be in a much better position to have 
a bill which will stand up in court if we 
have a record of some kind of hearings so 
we will heve the most expert information 
we can get. 

When some of the best constitutional 
authorities in the country say this bill 
has constitutional defects, it seems to me 
it is arrogant for the Senate to say, “We 
will not have any hearings. We will push 
it through.” Not only is it arrogant, but 
it will not accomplish its purpose. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the Senator esti- 
mate what he would consider would be a 
long enough period of time to hear con- 
stitutional lawyers, who would be able 
to agree on any bill we wrote? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would say if we 
could have two or three or four witnesses 
on one side and two or three or four 
witnesses on the other side, that would 
be agreeable. I earnestly hope the Attor- 
ney General will appear. He may not, but 
I think he should be asked to appear. 
I think he owes it to the Senate to tell 
us where he stands—not that he will en- 
force the law; of course he will; that is 
his job; but whether or not he has had 
a chance to read the legislation and have 
an opinion on it. When Mr. Yeagley ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and was asked whether such a 
law as the Dirksen bill would revive the 
Subversive Activities Control Act, he 
said, “Let us take a look at the particular 
bill. We would have to analyze the law 
before we can say whether the bill will 
result in bringing any more cases before 
the board.” That is what I am asking for, 
and all I am asking. 

Mr. MUNDT. The mere fact that the 
Attorney General said to the minority 
leader that he would enforce the law and 
move under the law obviously answers 
the question whether there would be 
more cases brought before the board. Of 
course, there would be, because this law 
would enable them to be brought there. 
Now we have a sterile board because of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. This 
law will give the agency an opportunity 
once again to move forward in presenting 
cases before the board. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think there is se- 
rious question whether or not he will 
move forward, depending on the inter- 
pretation of the letter; but, at any rate, 
he ought to have an opportunity to in- 
terpret the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. I interpret the letter as 
meaning that he would move forward. 

One of the great advantages of a bi- 
cameral legislative system is that the 
type of concern which the Senator has 
expressed can be alleviated by the fact 
that this is not a final act. The bill will 
go before the House. The Senator can be 
certain that the House will hold hear- 
ings, because of the characterization and 
membership of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. If there are any defects in the 
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bill, they will be corrected. The Senator 
knows that even after hearings have been 
held, very frequently a bill comes to the 
Senate floor and a sharp-eyed critic like 
the Senator from Wisconsin or someone 
else says, “It looks like this is an error in 
construction.” We do not get perfection 
here merely because there have been 
long hearings. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say, on that 
score, that if the Dirksen motion to sus- 
pend the rules and put its bill on the 
appropriations bill had been effective, 
there would have been no hearings in the 
House. One of the principal reasons why 
I opposed that motion was that under 
the procedures followed there, there 
would be no hearings. Upon inquiry of 
the Parliamentarian, I learned that the 
bill would be referred to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and not 
the House Judiciary Committee. The Un- 
American Activities Committee might or 
might not have hearings. 

Mr. MUNDT. How does the Senator 
know that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is the opinion 
of the Assistant Parliamentarian in the 
House. He may be wrong, but it is the 
best opinion we can get. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did he make a public 
statement to that effect? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I asked him on the 
phone where the bill would go. He said 
it would be referred to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Of 
course, they may change their minds, 
but that was his opinion as of that time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Normally, bills that we 
have here go to sister committees in the 
other body. I admit that the Parliamen- 
tarian is the Supreme Court over there. 
If he is committed to that, of course that 
is the final decision; but that does not 
alter my opinion that hearings will be 
held and they will be given a chance to 
change any language which they believe 
to be unconstitutional. We get these law- 
yers and judges, and they will not agree. 
I do not know that we will be any wiser. 
We will be a little older. We will be pay- 
ing salaries for members of an agency 
which cannot work until we pass this bill. 
But that is the advantage of a bicameral 
system. I am for it. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is for it. Our favorable action 
will put the bill over there for consider- 
ation by the House. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is a board which 
has done nothing for 20 months. I am 
not asking that the bill go over for a week 
of hearings. As a matter of fact, the hear- 
ings may last a day or two. But I am 
asking that the bill be reported back at 
a certain time, 10 or 20 days, or on a 
certain date. Then we will have no obli- 
gations at all other than to pass or not 
pass the bill. It is not my intention to 
filibuster the bill, but to call attention to 
some of the problems the bill raises. If 
we can have hearings on it, then we will 
have it in the proper tribunal, and out- 
standing authorities in the Nation can 
tell their views of it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is the Senator proposing 
that the bill go back to the Judiciary 
Committee for 3 or 4 days, to be reported 
back to the Senate on a day certain, with 
a time certain included for a vote? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, with a final date 
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as to reporting it, and with a time cer- 
tain for a vote after that. I would be 
agreeable to that. This does not bind any 
of those on this side, but I have talked 
with Senators who are of the same gen- 
eral view, and they would be amenable 
to that. The point is we want to be sure 
there will be hearings; that the bill will 
not merely go back to the committee and 
then come back. Then we would have 
some information. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is a unique proce- 
dure. I would have to check with our 
Parlinmentarian as to whether or not we 
can freeze the schedule of the Senate 
that far in advance, so that the Senate 
could bring the bill back Thursday, for 
example, and on Friday at 3 o’clock we 
would agree to vote. I am not sure that 
can be done by unanimous consent, but 
assuming it can be, that is a reasonable 
position—much more reasonable than 
trying to filibuster. Certainly, if we got 
the bill back without such an agreement, 
we would be in the same position as now, 
the Senator could filibuster, and nothing 
will have been accomplished. 

I have spoken to rescue my friend from 
what I think is an untenable position. I 
like him. He is an effective Senator. = did 
not think he should be allowed to re- 
main in that position. 

4 I thank the Senator for his contribu- 
on. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 


CALIFORNIA REAPPORTIONMENT 
RULING THREATENS SEPARA- 
TION OF POWERS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the Oc- 
tober 16 edition of the Los Angeles Times 
contains an excellent article concerning 
the implications of a recent decision by 
the California Supreme Court. It was 
written by the Honorable Caspar W. 
Weinberger, a former California assem- 
blyman, Republican State chairman and 
a distinguished practicing attorney in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Weinberger points out the threat 
to the traditional separation of powers 
between the executive, judicial, and leg- 
islative branches of our government 
posed by the California decision ordering 
our State legislature to reapportion Cal- 
ifornia’s congressional districts by De- 
cember 7, 1967, or to accept a reappor- 
tionment plan to be imposed by the 
court. 

I believe that Mr. Weinberger’s excel- 
lent analysis will be helpful and appli- 
cable in broader areas, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article en- 
titled “Redistricting Ruling Was Bad,” 
written by Caspar W. Weinberger and 
published in the Los Angeles Times of 
October 16, 1967, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REDISTRICTING RULING Was Bap 


(By Casper W. Weinberger) 

The State Supreme Court's decislon—or- 
dering the legislature to reapportion our 38 
congressional districts, backed up by the 
court's threat to write its own reapportion- 
ment law if the Legislature fails to act to 
the court’s satisfaction by Dec. T—seems to 
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me to be a clear and flagrant violation of our 
historic doctrine of separation of powers. 

It is of course far too late to argue with 
the U.S. Supreme Court's “one man, one vote” 
rule upon which our supreme court’s rulings 
are based, and no one should criticize our 
court for following that U.S. Supreme Court 
decision. 

But the vice of last week's rulings that it 
completely neglects the historic limitations 
that have been placed on the judicial branch 
of our government since its foundation. The 
courts are supposed to decide actual con- 
troversies brought before them by litigants, 
public or private. Courts may also “declare 
the rights” of parties in advance of com- 
pleted transactions. 

Thus, in the reapportionment controversy, 
no one could challenge a court ruling that a 
particular act passed by a legislature, or a 
Congress, apportioned in violation of the 
“one man, one vote” rule, was unconstitu- 
tional and void. Nor could anyone challenge 
a declaratory judgment by the court that any 
act by an unreapportioned legislature or Con- 
gress would be held void. 

But that is a far cry from what our su- 
preme court did in 1965 and last week, when 
in effect they said to the Legislature, “If you 
do not pass an act we find to be constitu- 
tional by the day we fix, we will order the 
statute we ourselves have written into effect.” 

The judicial function specifically, and for 
very good reason, does not and never has 
embraced the writing of statutes. By the 
same token, neither our governor nor our 
Legislature can decide lawsuits or write legal 
opinions. 

The difference between a court holding un- 
constitutional a statute passed by an unap- 
portioned legislature, and a court writing 
its own law and ordering it into effect, is 
vast. 

Courts are supposed to interpret and pass 
on the validity and application of laws en- 
acted by the elected-legislative branch. How 
can courts fairly or honestly interpret laws 
they write themselves? Who can then pro- 
tect us an unconstitutional court- 
written statute? 

The Legislature is properly hedged about 
with numerous constitutional and other re- 
strictions on la to ensure that there 
will be public notice, open hearings, three 
readings, majority recorded votes by the peo- 
ples’ elected representatives, and many other 
safeguards which have come down to us from 
more than 600 years of parliamentary ex- 
perience. 

And the executive branch, as a further 
check and safeguard, has the additional duty 
to examine each passed bill and decide 
whether it is to be signed into law or vetoed, 
with a further right in the legislature to 
override the veto. 

All of those carefully worked out safe- 
guards and the collective policy decision only 
two months ago of 120 elected members of 
the Legislature not to reapportion on the 
basis of 8-year-old census figures, are now 
swept into discard by a court decision. 

Court decisions quite properly should be 
above the ordinary criticisms to which policy 
decisions of our elected officials must be sub- 
ject. Courts are, or should be, removed from 
the arena of policy making, and this, and 
their needed independence, are powerful 
safeguards which should always be preserved. 

But when the courts themselves neglect 
to transgress the boundaries of judicial ac- 
tion, and start writing statutes, or threaten- 
ing to do so, they not only subject these 

to the same harsh criticism which is 
the fate of any policy decision, but they also 
endanger their proper role as protectors of 
the liberties of each of us. 

The same special session which will shortly 
consider congressional reapportionment un- 
der the shadow and threat of a court-written 
statute, should also consider a constitutional 
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amendment making it crystal-clear that the 
separation of powers doctrine, written into 
our federal and state constitutions from the 
beginning forbids a court from writing, or 
threatening to write statutes—just as it for- 
bids a legislature from deciding, or threaten- 
ing to decide, lawsuits. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT OF COMMISSION ON UR- 
BAN PROBLEMS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SpARKMAN] I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
Senate Joint Resolution 112. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 112) extending the 
time for filing report of Commission on 
Urban Problems which was, on page 1, 
line 3, after “Housing”, insert “and Ur- 
ban Development”, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROTECTION OF FEDERAL FACILI- 
TIES SHOULD NOT BE LEFT TO 
LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT AGEN- 
CIES 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, I informed the Senate, the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
and the Secretary of Defense that an at- 
tempt would be made this week to close 
the Oakland Induction Center in Oak- 
land, Calif., as part of a nationwide pro- 
test movement against the draft. I asked 
the Attorney General, in a letter, wheth- 
er the protesters were in violation of 
Federal law by the mere threat to shut 
down the Oakland Center, and I re- 
quested that Federal authorities take 
steps to prosecute violators of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

As you all know from press accounts, 
demonstrations did indeed begin yester- 
day in Oakland and in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Chicago, and other 
cities. In Oakland, 119 persons were ar- 
rested Monday by local and State au- 
thorities on a variety of charges ranging 
from trespass to blocking sidewalks. I 
am proud to say that the target of the 
demonstrations, the Oakland Induction 
Center, remained open for business and 
the same situation prevails today thanks 
to the vigilance and careful planning of 
the Oakland Police Department, the 
Alameda County Sheriff’s Department, 
and the California Highway Patrol. 
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2 Mr. President, I remain puzzled by the 
apparent failure of Federal authorities 
to act in this matter. I have received no 
reply from the Attorney General, and I 
am informed by Oakland authorities that 
only a scattering of arrests have oc- 
curred under Federal charges. This has 
created a situation in which the sole pro- 
tection of a Federal building has been 
left to local law enforcement agencies. 
I pointed out some time ago in a state- 
ment to the Senate that, if a similar 
situation should occur in a Federal build- 
ing in Los Angeles, there are 22 Federal 
employees—U.S. marshals and deputy 
marshals—legally empowered to defend 
that building and the people pons 
therein. The Armed Forces entrance and 
examining station in Oakland—the in- 
duction center—is deeded Federal prop- 
erty and houses other Federal agencies 
along with Selective Service. 

It is not my place, nor my purpose, to 
question the operations of the Attorney 
General or his representative, the U.S. 
attorney for the northern district, and 
I certainly am not presuming to tell them 
their business. It does seem strange, 
however, that the burden of protecting 
a Federal installation in Oakland again 
has fallen upon local and State authori- 
ties. My judgment is that a more certain 
way of halting these shameful and delib- 
erate efforts to disrupt the lawful activi- 
ties of a Federal agency would be 
prompt—and I emphasize the word 
“prompt”—arrest and prosecution by 
Federal authorities. 

I think that to permit this type of un- 
lawful disturbance is shameful and, ap- 
parently, I am not alone in this view. I 
hold in my hand a piece of literature dis- 
tributed by the San Francisco Commit- 
tee for Draft Resistance. It is headed 
“End the War,” and it calls upon readers 
to join resisting the draft. One paragraph 
of the message is particularly pertinent: 

We do not undertake this action lightly. 
We are keenly aware of the penalties which 
may be exacted for this action. Universal 
Military and Service Act, Section 
12, Penalties: Any person who ... 
counsels, aids or abets another to refuse 
registration or service in the armed forces 
. . Shall upon conviction in any district 
court of the United States. . . be punished 
by imprisonment for not more than five 
years or a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
by both.” 

My point is that even the draft pro- 
testers themselves evidently realized 
they are violating the Selective Service 
Act by their actions, and are prepared to 
suffer the consequences. I would hope 
that the Federal officials concerned in 
the Oakland case take these people up 
on their dare. 

I think it is umbelievable that these 
peoples’ acts should be allowed to fly in 
the face of the law of this great country 
without the slightest concern being 
shown by the proper Federal authorities. 
It is a bad precedent to permit this to 
be done. It has happened already too 


0 

We cannot continue to condone delib- 
erate disobedience to the law in this 
country. I will be most interested to see 
whether the U.S. attorney in the north- 
ern district seeks prosecution of the in- 
dividuals trying to close the Oakland In- 
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duction Center. I know that I speak for 
many concerned citizens in Alameda 
County and elsewhere in California who 
are as puzzled as I am over the apparent 
disinterest of Federal attorneys to follow 
through in these cases, leaving the bur- 
den of prosecution to local and State law 
enforcement officials. There is some feel- 
ing that prompt arrests and Federal pros- 
ecution of those who sought last year to 
close operations at the Oakland Army 
Materiel Center perhaps could have in- 
fluenced the demonstrators today to obey 
the law. As the Oakland Tribune stated 
in a front-page editorial last Thursday: 

Any effort to occupy Federal buildings and 
to trespass for the purpose of preventing the 
functioning of the Selective Service System 
would be a violation of Federal and local 
law. The General of the United 
States and the United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of California should 
forthwith make plain that those who violate 
Federal laws will be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law. 


I wonder, Mr. President, whether At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark has issued 
guidelines for Federal district attorneys 
in the current wave of demonstrations 
against the draft. Do these guidelines in- 
clude instructions for full prosecution of 
agitators and demonstrators? Has the 
Attorney General ascertained whether 
there is centralized leadership of these 
nationwide demonstrations against the 
draft? If so, does he plan prosecution 
under conspiracy laws? 

The law-abiding citizens of Califor- 
nia—who are forced to pay the costs 
of the police, the sheriff’s deputies, the 
highway patrolmen, and other local and 
State law enforcement officers protecting 
Federal property—are curious over the 
position of the Attorney General and his 
representatives in these cases. So am I. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD a copy of the front page editorial 
from the Oakland Tribune of last Thurs- 
day, together with a copy of the handbill 
to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
Oct. 12, 1967] 
‘THE OAKLAND INVASION 

Our community is the target of various 
groups proposing illegal acts against Federal 
and local law on Monday, October 16. 

The illegal action is not aimed at anything 
over which the City Council of Oakland or 
the Board of Supervisors of Alameda County 
has any control, 

It has been proposed that the campus of 
the University of California be used as a 
rallying point and staging area for such 
action. 

The target in this case is the Government 
of the United States. The appeal of the ac- 
tionist groups is for those registered under 
the draft laws to “burn their draft cards” and 
to refuse induction into the armed services 
of the United States. This comes at a time 
when more than half a million American 
combat men are engaged in preventing Com- 
munist forces from taking over South Viet- 
nam. 

A mass failure of our induction system 
would mean the combat veterans already 
overseas would have to remain longer and 
could be denied essential reinforcements be- 
cause of the lack of replacements. 
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Any effort to occupy Federal buildings and 
to trespass for the purpose of preventing 
the functioning of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem would be a violation of Federal and local 
law. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
and the United States Attorney for the North- 
ern District of California should forthwith 
make plain that those who violate Federal 
laws will be prosecuted to the full extent of 
the law. 

Any effort to block our city streets and 
sidewalks and prevent their use by citizens or 
vehicles on their normal and law- 
ful activities is a violation of local ordinances. 

All such efforts should be prevented by 
the local law enforcement officials. Behind the 
city police in maintaining law and order 
stands the full power of the government of 
Alameda County, the State of California and 
if need be, the United States of America. 

The overwhelming majority of our citizens 
will support the Constitutional authorities 
in maintaining lew and order. 

The advocates of the illegal action have 
stated their plans in the following language: 
“During the week of October 16-21, men and 
women from all over Northern California win 
converge on the Oakland Induction Center 
to physically shut it down. They will also 
spend much time organizing young people 
against the war and the draft.” 

Another publication urged men of draft 
age to “hand in your draft cards. Turn them 
back to the government.” 

This is what the proposed invasion of Oak- 
land is all about. 

No government, no free people, can permit. 
these direct actionists to obstruct the due 
process of law nor to bring disorder to our 
streets. 

The issue is law and order or anarchy. 


[Handbill by San Francisco Committee for 
Draft Resistance} 
To END THE WAR 
An ever growing number of young Ameri- 
can men are finding that the American War 
in Vietnam so outrages their deepest moral 
and religious sense that they cannot contrib- 
ute to it in any way. 
We and others throughout the country, 
not 


A CALL TO RESIST 


disobedience refuse to submit to an uncon- 
scionable military draft. We ourselves are not 
eligible for the draft, but we publicly an- 
nounce our individual and joint complicity 
in disobeying this law, along with the young 
men who are refusing the draft. 

We do not undertake this action lightly. 
We are keenly aware of the penalties which 
may be exacted for this action: 


in the armed forces ... Shall upon convie- 
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tion in any district court of the United 
States ...be punished by imprisonment 
for not more than five years or a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or both.” 

We explicitly encourage, aid and abet this 
civil disobedience and thus place ourselves 
in equal legal jeopardy with draft refusers. 
We cannot leave them to take the risks alone 
for what is the basic act of conscience in our 
time. 

PARTIAL LIST OF INITIATING SIGNERS 

Ben Seaver, George Leppert, Roy C. Kepler, 
Russell Jorgensen, Gordon Zahn, Philip 
Drath, Charles M. Stein, Julian A. Ripley, Jr., 
Jay Neugeboren, Gerald Wilsnack, E. John 
Lewis, Robert W. Brown, Theodore W. Keller, 
Paul Turgis, Clarence Rainwater. 

William Sloan Coffin, Samuel R. Tyson, 
Alan Strain, George Reeves, Roland Finston, 
Paul Dickert, Alfred Williams, Paul Brink, 
Roger S. Lorenz, Mitchell Goodman, Jackie 
Stroud, John McClesny, Frances Zainello, 
Barbara Sinton, Wayne Richards, 

Milton Mayer, Adrian Wilson, Robert H. 
Weir, Richard C. Strohman, David Newman, 
Ronald U. Landau, Laurence Moore, Barbara 
Howden, Virginia Brink, Dorothy J. Malasky, 
Elinor H. Stillman, Darel Baylor, Winnett 
Hagens, Isobel M. Cerney, Pat Garford. 

Louis Sloss, Jr., Herbert Foster, Jr., Paul 
S. Seaver, John L. Levy, Archie Van Wyk, 
Steve Smith, Irene Baratoff, Elaine W. 
Schwartz, A. D. Schwartz, James M. Swan, 
Jo Anne Wallace, Ann Wood, Dan Due, Judith 
Ann White, Hollis A. Chenery. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
ris in the chair). Without objection, it is 
80 ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 
1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2171) to amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, so 
as to accord with certain decisions of the 
courts, 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe that S. 2171 should be 
recommitted to the Judiciary Committee 
for full hearings and for a full inquiry 
on its relation to the statutory frame- 
work which it amends. 

I seriously question the continued rele- 
vance of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board to the struggle against com- 
munism. The course of constitutional de- 
cision over the past 17 years has revealed 
the invalidity of some of the statutory 
provisions the Board is supposed to ad- 
minister and has thrown others into seri- 
ous question. In its 17 years of existence, 
the Board has not successfully registered 
a single individual or organization. It has 
not even met formally in over 20 months. 
The Board, in simple terms, does noth- 
ae because it no longer has anything 

0. 

It was charged by the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950 with the duty of re- 
quiring Communist-action organiza- 


tions and Communist-infiltrated organi- 
zations to register as such. Certain sanc- 
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tions could be applied. It was also 
charged with the duty of requiring mem- 
bers of Communist-action organizations 
to register when their organizations 
failed to do so after having been the 
subject of an order by the Board. After 
17 years of testing, it is clear that key 
elements in this scheme are not per- 
mitted by the Constitution of the United 
States. As a result, the Board, which tried 
actively in earlier years to enforce the 
statutes that it was charged to adminis- 
ter, now does nothing. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] now proposes to revive this mori- 
bund agency. He would do so by turning 
it into a solely investigatory body. He 
tells us nothing, and there have been no 
public hearings to tell us anything, 
about how those investigatory functions 
would relate to the effective institutional 
framework we already have for in- 
vestigating communism, which centers 
around the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. He would revive the agency with- 
out answering or resolving any funda- 
mental constitutional questions which 
have been raised by court decisions over 
the past 17 years. And there is sub- 
stantial question about whether the 
SACB would in fact be solely an investi- 
gatory body if S. 2171 were enacted. The 
Internal Security Act contains a number 
of sanctions which the SACB would still 
be apparently free to impose on those 
whom it investigates. 

These are all substantial questions. 
Senator Dirksen gives us the answer to 
none of them. He asks the Senate to have 
faith that his solution to the problem is 
workable and feasible. This is extraordi- 
nary. Our legislative system is premised 
on the idea of holding hearings and lis- 
tening to the views of those who would 
be charged with administering the pro- 
posed legislation as well as those who 
would be affected by it. No reason is pre- 
sented why we should depart from those 
principles on this occasion. 

The present ineffectiveness of the 
SACB, and the serious question about 
whether it is worthwhile to save that 
agency in any form, might be illuminated 
by a discussion in some detail of the 
agency’s efforts over the years to enforce 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, and a 
more detailed understanding of why 
those efforts proved to be fruitless. 

I go into this, Mr. President, in some 
detail because I think it is important 
to have an understanding of the kind of 
legislation we are considering at the 
present time and because I played a role 
in the effort to enforce this act myself 
while I was Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Let us look first at the litigation in- 
volving the Communist Party itself. In 
November 1950, after the Internal Secu- 
rity Act had been enacted over President 
Truman’s veto, the Attorney General of 
the United States petitioned the SACB 
to compel the Communist Party to regis- 
ter as a Communist-action organization. 

After two suits to enjoin the proceed- 
ings, both of which were dismissed, the 
Board held hearings on the petition. It 
finished those hearings in July 1952. It 
had taken 15,000 pages of testimony and 
had received 507 documentary exhibits. 
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In 1953 it issued an order telling the 
Communist Party to register. 

The issue then found its way into the 
courts again. In April 1956, 3 years after 
the Board’s original decision, the Su- 
preme Court reversed the Board’s action 
on the ground that the Board had based 
its decision in part on the testimony of 
three witnesses who had allegedly per- 
jured themselves in the proceedings, an 
allegation which the Government did not 
deny. 

In December 1956 the SACB issued a 
modified order, basing its decision on an 
expurgated record which did not include 
the testimony of the three witnesses 
whose credibility nad been questioned. 

In 1958, the Board’s order was reversed 
again, this time by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia Circuit. The 
court said that the respondents were en- 
titled to inspect the reports which four 
witnesses had submitted to the FBI. This 
ruling was the result of a 1957 decision 
of the Supreme Court in Jencks against 
United States. 

As a result, the Board held further 
administrative proceedings, in which the 
FBI reports were made available. In 
February 1959, the Board issued a new 
order compelling the Communist Party 
to register, and after further litigation, 
the Supreme Court, in June 1961, finally 
upheld the Board’s order. 

Thus, after 104% years of exhaustive 
examination and litigation, it was finally 
held that the Communist Party could be 
compelled to register. However, the Court 
held that the question of whether there 
was any constitutional problem in the 
registration process itself was prema- 
ture, Attorneys for the Communist Party 
had argued that when individual officers 
of the organization came forth to regis- 
ter, they would be subjecting themselves 
to possible prosecution under a variety of 
laws including the Smith Act and the 
Internal Security Act, and that their 
coming forward would violate their 
privilege against self-incrimination as 
guaranteed by the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The Supreme Court said this question 
would be litigated and decided when the 
individuals acted in response to the order 
to come forth and register in behalf of 
the Party. 

After 10% years, then, a substantial 
question still remained about the valid- 
ity of the process set out in the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. . 

At this point, I was Attorney General 
of the United States. During the years 
that followed, we made a conscientious 
effort to follow up on the Supreme Court's 
1961 decision and to enforce the law en- 
acted by Congress. As the years passed, 
it became more clear that this law raised 
fundamental questions of individual 
liberty which rendered it ineffective as a 
method of fighting communism. 

In December 1961, for example, a 
grand jury indicted the Communist 
Party for failure to register, as it had 
finally been ordered to do under the 
Supreme Court’s decision of the previous 
June. The party was convicted and fined 
$120,000. In 1963, the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit re- 
versed this conviction, holding that it 
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did in fact violate the constitutionally 
guaranteed privilege against self-incrim- 
ination for a natural person to have to 
come in and register the Communist 
Party as a Communist-action organiza- 
tion. I might add that Judge Bazelon had 
dissented to all the previous rulings of 
the Court of Appeals in the case on each 
occasion when it had upheld the Board’s 
original order against the Communist 
Party—saying each time that the priv- 
ilege of self-incrimination would be vio- 
lated when individual officers of the 
party came in to register. Judge Baze- 
lon’s view, was, therefore, ultimately vin- 
dicated. In 1964, the Supreme Court 
denied certiorari in the case. 

In 1965 a new trial was held, the Gov- 
ernment contending that it had two FBI 
agents who were members of the party 
who were willing to register the party. 
The party was again convicted, and that 
conviction was reversed only this year by 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. 

Thus, after 17 years of litigation, the 
Communist Party still has not been com- 
pelled to register and there is serious 
doubt about whether it can ever consti- 
tutionally be compelled to do so. 

We made other efforts to enforce the 
Internal Security Act as well. In March 
of 1962 two national officers of the Com- 
munist Party were indicted for failing to 
register the party when the party itself 
did not register. These indictments, how- 
ever, were not pressed since the basic 
question of the Communist Party’s obli- 
gation to register was still at issue. One 
of the defendants subsequently died, and 
in 1966 the indictment against the other 
was dismissed on the ground that a trial 
at that late date would not serve the 
sound administration of justice. 

In 1962, we also petitioned the SACB 
to require 44 individuals to register as 
members of the Communist Party. This 
proceeding was brought under section 8 
of the Internal Security Act, which pro- 
vides that any person who is a member 
of a Communist-action organization or- 
dered to register but failing to do so shall 
himself register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. All 44 of the individuals were or- 
dered by the Board to register, and two 
of them appealed in test cases. In 1965, 
in the case of Albertson against Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, the 
Supreme Court reversed, holding, as had 
been held in the Communist Party case 
earlier, that it would be a violation of 
these individuals’ constitutional privi- 
lege against self-incrimination to be 
forced to register, since registering 
might possibly subject them to a variety 
of criminal penalties. 

Thus, by the end of 1965, the whole 
registration process as it affected both 
the Communist Party and its members 
had been shown to be extremely doubtful 
according to established American con- 
stitutional principles. 

Nor is this all. Between 1953 and 1956, 
the Attorney General petitioned the 
SACB to require the registration of 23 
other organizations, 21 of them as Com- 
munist-action organizations, and the 
other two labor unions which the Attor- 
ney General alleged were Communist 
infiltrated. Another petition was filed in 
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1963, and another in 1966. Not one of 
these organizations has ever registered. 
Some are no longer in existence. In other 
cases, the courts ordered the petitions 
dismissed for a variety of reasons. One 
proceeding is still pending, and two or 
three other orders to register are appar- 
ently still outstanding, but nothing is 
being done to enforce them, apparently 
because there is so much doubt as to 
their constitutionality. 

Mr. President, I have recited this his- 
tory because I think it makes clear that 
the passage of time has explicitly dem- 
onstrated the irrelevance of the SACB 
to the fight against communism. What 
the Senator from Illinois is seeking to do, 
really, is to turn back the clock and 
ignore the constitutional history of the 
United States over the past 17 years. We 
must not countenance that, particularly 
when the way in which he proposes to 
do it is without any hearings or any in- 
quiry by the standing committees of the 
Senate. 

The privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion has been the constitutional right 
relied upon in the court decisions up to 
now which have invalidated major por- 
tions of the Internal Security Act. How- 
ever, other constitutional developments 
in the last 17 years have made it clear 
that the right of association under the 
first amendment is also relevant to the 
issue before us. That right is a far more 
explicit and better understood protec- 
tion than it was 17 years ago. 

Thus, in Bates against City of Little 
Rock, in a number of cases involving the 
NAACP, and in a number of decisions 
involving loyalty oath provisions in var- 
ious States, it has become more and more 
clear that Government must be ex- 
tremely careful when it seeks to investi- 
gate the associations which individuals 
choose to have. The first amendment 
protects the right of association as a 
facet of the right of free expression, and 
the courts have made it clear that any 
governmental activity which discourages 
individuals from free choice in their as- 
sociations and in their choice or organi- 
zations will be looked at with great care. 
Thus, State governments have been held 
not to have the power to compel member- 
ship lists of organizations to be disclosed. 
And individual members of organizations 
have been protected in refusing to tell 
legislative investigating committees 
about the membership list of their orga- 
nizations. If the SACB were to be given 
the power to investigate Communist- 
action organizations and Communist- 
infiltrated organizations, there would 
no doubt be serious questions under the 
first amendment about the procedure and 
substance of that power. Yet we have had 
no inquiry whatsoever about these ques- 
tions. 

Then, Mr. President, there are at least 
three other major constitutional ques- 
tions about this legislation which I raised 
last week in discussing this problem on 
the Senate floor, and which after review- 
ing the debate, I find have still not been 
handled adequately by the proponents of 
the bill. 

First. The definitions of “Communist- 
action” and “Communist-infiltrated” 


groups are the same as they were in 
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1950—these definitions raise serious ques- 
tions about vagueness, about what groups 
are included and what groups are not. 
The Supreme Court’s loyalty oath deci- 
sions have strongly suggested that vague 
definitions of “subversive” groups are not 
constitutionally permissible, because such 
lack of clarity discourages people from 
associating with legitimate groups. Yet 
section 782 of the act—which would not 
be affected by S. 2171—uses language of 
the most general sort. 

Second. Although the Board’s activities 
would be investigatory, there are a num- 
ber of severe restrictions on members of 
tainted organizations which would apply 
once the Board made its determination of 
“Communist-action” or “Communist-in- 
filtration.” The groups themselves are 
denied tax deductions—their mail must 
be stamped—their activities are subject 
to heavy supervision. Thus, the Board 
still has functions which are inherently 
punitive—and which may well be a vio- 
lation of the privilege against self-in- 
crimination. In addition, the increased 
protection given political associations by 
the Supreme Court in recent years makes 
this kind of government supervision open 
to serious doubt under the first amend- 
ment. 

Finally, the self-incrimination prob- 
lem may be greater under this bill than 
under the existing act. What happens if 
an individual refused to answer political 
questions before the Board? Can he be 
punished for contempt? Is failure to tes- 
tify evidence of subversive activity? If 
the Board’s final determination results in 
severe restrictions on groups, is this not 
a use of investigatory power to punish? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I understand the 
Senator from New York, who is the for- 
mer U.S. Attorney General and who had, 
I understand, the responsibility for en- 
forcing the act that was on the books, 
the act that the proposed legislation 
would amend, he is contending that the 
definition still in the law, untouched by 
the Dirksen proposal, the definition of 
Communist front is so vague that there 
are serious constitutional problems in 
connection with it. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes, I 
might say to the Senator that the two 
definitions of “Communist action” and 
“Communist infiltrated,” the vagueness 
of which undoubtedly had some effect on 
the court in throwing out the sections of 
the act which it has passed upon—and 
also accounted in part for our lack of 
success in the executive branch of the 
Government in administering the 1950 
act—those same terms are left in the law 
by the Dirksen bill, and they still raise 
serious constitutional questions. 

The matter will go back to the Supreme 
Court and in my judgment it will re- 
ceive the same treatment that the act has 
received over the last 17 years. 

I think we are going through a charade 
here. Everybody can come in and vote for 
the act and go back to his constituents 
and say, “We scored a major victory 
against communism.” But we will not 
have done anything like that; we will not 
have advanced one step against commu- 
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nism, or subversion, or espionage. We 
would be deceiving the people and we 
would be deceiving ourselves when we 
say we have taken the step. 

We know the act will be challenged 
and we know that the Supreme Court 
will very likely throw it out, as it has 
done in the case of sections of the law 
now on the books. This law has not 
helped us to advance in the last 17 years 
in connection with subversive activities, 
and if this legislation is passed, we will 

still not have taken a step forward. We 
will be standing still. 

It seems to me that it makes much 
more sense to follow the procedure sug- 
gested by the Senator from Wisconsin: 
Let us see what the problem is and then 
establish a board that can do something 
worthwhile. This proposed legislation is 
not going to get us anywhere. We will 
not go one step forward but we will 
perhaps deceive ourselves that we have 
done something. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The contention by 
the proponent of the bill and other Sena- 
tors that this legislation would simply 
bring the Internal Security Act of 1950 
into conformity with the Albertson de- 
cision is not true, at least not in the 
judgment of the Senator from New York, 
the former Attorney General, who has 
had great experience under the law 
which is now on the books; and this 
would not achieve that objective because 
the definition of at least two terms 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Com- 
munist action” and “Communist infil- 


munist action” and “Communist infil- 
trated” are the same and these would 
still raise serious constitutional questions 
of vagueness. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The second point, I 
understand, is that the act still permits 
heavy Government supervision of organi- 
zations found to be “tainted,” and the 
Senator indicates that this very likely 
violates the first amendment freedom of 
association which the Supreme Court has 
spelled out in recent years. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The third point is 
that we may have, under the Dirksen 
proposal, a law, if this is enacted, which 
raises even more serious problems under 
the fifth amendment self-incrimination 
protection of the Constitution than the 
present law that was declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct. It seems to me that that is true, 
and as I have said, I had a good deal to 
do with this matter. This was a critical 
matter in 1961. We had studied it care- 
fully in the Department of Justice and 
we wanted to move ahead on it because 
we thought that after the lengthy hear- 
ings and debates that had taken place in 
Congress we should follow up on it. The 
matter was pursued vigorously and 
energetically. But the legislation was 
thrown out, and all of our efforts to get 
the Communist Party and the heads of 
the Communist Party to register were 
dissolved, 

It seems to me that if we enact this 
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bill, we will be starting to go through all 
of that all over again after 17 years. It 
does not make sense to do the same thing 
over and over again when it does not get 
us anywhere. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
New York is building a devastating case. 
As the former Attorney General, he is the 
only man in the Senate who has had ex- 
perience enforcing the act, and he is tell- 
ing us that the bill before the Senate has 
serious constitutional defects. 

We have a telegram which I placed in 
the Recor earlier wherein 37 law pro- 
fessors, including three deans of great 
law schools, state that the bill, S. 2171, 
contains serious constitutional defects. 
No hearings have been held on the bill. 
We have not had a single constitutional 
expert testify on the record who can tell 
us whether or not this legislation may 
conform with the Constitution. We do 
not have any argument pro or con. We 
have no committee report that is really 
a committee report. We have a one-page 
declaration of what the bill would pur- 
port to do, but we have no analysis what- 
soever. 

On this basis it seems to me that the 
analysis of the former Attorney General, 
the Senator from New York, would com- 
pel any Senator, whether he is for or 
against the legislation, whether he is for 
the same objectives as the Senator from 
Illinois and others, to say, “Let us get to 
work on it to see what we want to do.” 

As the Senator said, it may be another 
17 years in which nothing is accom- 
plished. 

We have an idle Subversive Activities 
Control Board which has done nothing 
for 20 months, has held no hearings for 
20 months, and it may be idle at the tax- 
payers’ expense indefinitely. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct. 

I might say it is my strong feeling— 
and this is my judgment based on my 
experience—that this bill raises serious 
problems. It seems elementary it would 
also be the judgment of the present At- 
torney General. My feeling is that he 
would agree with me. It seems to me at 
least worthwhile, even if it were only for 
a couple of hours, to call him and see 
what he thinks. Would he, in fact, be able 
to operate with this bill? What steps 
would he contemplate taking under this 
legislation? Can he take any steps? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is the heart of 
the whole matter, because if he cannot 
take any steps, the bill accomplishes 
nothing at all. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Not only 
that, but we deceive ourselves to think 
that we have done something about the 
problem and cause our constituents to 
think we have taken a step with respect 
to what many Senators and Representa- 
tives think is a problem in this country. 
We would go to the American people and 
say that we have dealt with the problem, 
but we have not. 

I think we should examine this and 
make a judgment as to whether or not 
this legislation would advance the 
struggle against internal communism 
and deal with this problem, or whether 
it in fact accomplishes nothing at all. 

My judgment is that it would not ac- 
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complish anything at all and that it is 
a step backward because we think we 
have done something and we have not. 

Mr. President, on the point that the 
Senator from Wisconsin made, in view 
of all of these difficulties it is not sur- 
prising that a distinguished group of 
law professors has publicly announced 
its opposition to S. 2171. As I understand 
the statement of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, the telegram that this group of 
professors sent to Attorney General 
Clark has been placed in the Recorp. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. I 
also identified some of these gentlemen 
who are distinguished constitutional au- 
thorities. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I know 
many of these faculty members person- 
ally. I can tell the Senator, from personal 
experience, they are not only a distin- 
guished group, but, in fact, a rather con- 
servative group. 

Prof. Louis Loss of the Harvard Law 
School, for example, is one of the lead- 
ing experts in the country on securities 
laws, on the SEC and the question of 
registration of securities. 

Father Drinan, the dean of the Boston 
College Law School, is both a respected 
and conservative figure whom I have 
known personally for many years. Ben- 
jamin Kaplan of the Harvard Law 
School is one of the leading experts in 
the Nation on our Federal courts and on 
copyright law. Louis Jaffe of the Harvard 
Law School, Walter Gellhorn of Colum- 
bia Law School, and Nathaniel Nathan- 
son of Northwestern University Law 
School are three of the leading experts 
on Federal administrative agencies. Paul 
Bator and Clark Byse of the Harvard 
Law School are also experts in that field. 
All of these men could testify about 
whether the SACB contributes signifi- 
icantly to the administrative process, 
Norman Dorsen of New York Univer- 
sity Law School is the director of the 
Arthur Garfield Hays civil liberties 
program. Indeed, Mr. President, every 
member of this distinguished list of 31 
law professors is nationally known in 
some field of law or another. 

I urge the Senate to take the advice 
of these distinguished men and recom- 
mit S. 2171 for further examination and 
inquiry. We should not enact legislation 
on a matter so vital and so intimately 
related to individual liberties and our 
internal security without the most care- 
ful kind of scrutiny. 

This is felt by the Senator from Il- 
linois to be a major piece of legislation, 
that it is extremely important. However, 
it does not seem to me to make any 
sense to rush this through when we have 
gone 17 years without having any kind 
of decent Board. Should we pass this 
legislation, we might go another 17 years 
before we decided other legislation 
should be enacted. Therefore, why not 
have hearings for a couple of weeks, 
make a careful judgment as to whether 
we are moving in the right direction, 
make a determination whether the leg- 
islation we might enact is constitutional, 
and make a determination whether the 
Attorney General feels that this would 
be helpful, looking to what the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation is doing and 
what it will continue to do. 

All of these things could be examined 
in a relatively short period of time. We 
could get some legislation passed if it 
was felt to be necessary and move in 
the right direction, but we should not 
pass legislation which will mean in the 
last analysis, that we are standing still. 
In fact, I might say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that, in my judgment, this 
would be a step backward because it will 
be so obvious that there will not be any- 
thing that can possibly be done under 
the legislation that is being proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois that will not 
be done or cannot be done otherwise. It 
would be, really, deceitful for the Sen- 
ate to pass this legislation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
there was specific information which 
would have been required under the old 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
which is no longer required because of 
the Supreme Court decision, and would 
not be required under the Dirksen bill? 
I am going to indicate here and will ask 
the Senator from New York, as a former 
Attorney General, whether in the ab- 
sence of this information it is not true 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Justice Department would be in 
as strong a position to cope with the in- 
ternal Communist menace without the 
Dirksen bill as it would be if the Dirksen 
bill were to be passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Without 
any question. When I was Attorney Gen- 
eral, we did not receive, to my knowledge, 
one piece of information from the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board in con- 
nection with communism in the United 
States that we had not uncovered in 
other ways. Not one piece of informa- 
tion while I was Attorney General. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. While the Senator 
was Attorney General, there was not a 
single piece of information that came 
from the Subversive Activities Control 
Board—not a name, not an identification 
or a Communist-front group—no infor- 
mation that was of any value in combat- 
ing communism. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That we 
did not have already from other sources, 
or that was not available to us already 
from other sources. Not one piece of in- 
formation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If registration had 
worked, it might have had, as I under- 
stand it. Of course, it did not work be- 
cause it was held unconstitutional by the 
Court—but the law might have produced 
names and addresses of officers and or- 
ganizations at the time of filing for 12 
months previous to the filing, with the 
titles of officers and their duties—but 
none of this would be required under the 
Dirksen bill; is that not correct? Of 
course it was not made available under 
the Subversive Activities Control Act be- 
cause the registration provisions of that 
act were in contradiction to the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Of course, so far as the 
Government’s having that information 
is concerned, we already had it. A sub- 
stantial number of the members of the 
Communist Party or Communist Party 
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front organizations now are members of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, So 
far as getting names and addresses, we 
have that information. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. An accounting of all 
funds 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Let me 
interrupt there to put this in perspective. 
We know that the great problem is es- 
pionage and sabotage. That must be con- 
tinuously watched in the United States. 
The case which was uncovered in the past 
couple of weeks, and which appeared in 
the newspapers in the last several days, 
came from the defection of an individual 
or group of individuals from the Soviet 
Union espionage team. That is the way 
we receive, basically, our information, as 
well as the investigative work of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation; of course 
the FBI works on sabotage and espionage 
in the United States. No one should de- 
ceive themselves that important infor- 
mation on that has come from the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board in the 
executive branch of the Government, be- 
cause it has not. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Then the Senator is 
saying that the names and addresses of 
all organizations, and so forth, were 
available to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and were available to the De- 
partment of Justice. They knew about it. 
They had the information. There was not 
one bit of information that came in 
fact. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Fet me 
say nothing ever did come, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Ever did come. All 
right. Cannot come under this law, be- 
cause the Dirksen bill would not require 
this information to be made available. In 
the second place, the accounting of all 
funds received, including from whom re- 
ceived and how spent, for 12 months 
prior to filing. 

This additional information is im- 
portant because it is of great value to 
know where the money is coming from to 
finance Communist activity and subver- 
sive activity in the country. Again, such 
information would have been required 
under the 1950 act, but it will not be re- 
quired under the Dirksen bill, if the Dirk- 
sen bill be passed. So we cannot pretend 
that we are going to get this information 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct, 

Mr, PROXMIRE. The third is a list of 
all members of Communist action or- 
ganizations. Once again, we will not get 
that information. 

Fourth, the aliases of those who are re- 
quired to register. 

Finally, a list of the printing presses 
and machinery for reproduction of 
materials. 

What I am getting at is: to the extent 
that the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950 would purport to provide infor- 
mation, the information required would 
have been useful—useful, at least, in the 
eyes of some. But such a requirement has 
been largely negated by the Supreme 
Court. The Dirksen bill, however, does 
not even attempt to restore such a pro- 
vision. So the notion that we will have 
all kinds of relevations about domestic 
Communist-front organizations or about 
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active Communists who are subverting 
the Government is erroneous, because 
the Dirksen bill will not even attempt to 
secure much of this information. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The Sen- 
ator is correct. For someone who does not 
want to do anything, the job of Commis- 
sioner is a nice one to fill at Government 
expense. If the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board had anything to do, the posi- 
tion would be useful. But if extra money 
is lying around, and the administration 
desires to furnish jobs, the positions are 
nice ones to fill at Government expense. 
But so far as doing anything good under 
the legislation suggested is concerned, 
the Board does not do anything. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The remarks of the 
Senator from New York are most valu- 
able. I am most interested to know that, 
in the judgment of a former U.S. At- 
torney General, this legislation will lit- 
erally accomplish nothing except pre- 
serve an unemployed Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board—permit it to continue 
to provide five $26,000-a-year sinecures 
for literally doing nothing. The bill will 
not help us in the least to fight commu- 
nism at home or abroad. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If I were 
still Attorney General and were asked 
to testify in answer to the Senator’s 
question, I might say that I would hope 
to use such information, but could not 
use it under the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions. If I were to testify before a con- 
gressional committee in answer to such 
a question, I would have to say that to 
continue the existence of the Board 
would be a waste of the Government’s 
money. 

I cannot speak for the present At- 
torney General; he is an able man and 
can speak for himself. But to learn 
whether he has the same reaction would 
be valuable information. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The statement of the 
Senator from New York is most vital to 
the debate. He, as a former Attorney 
General, has said he would not be able 
to bring an action before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board and, therefore, 
would not be able to revitalize the Board 
under the bill. This is important testi- 
mony, because the Senator from New 
York is the only Senator who has had 
actual, direct, practical experience in 
this area. 

Under the circumstances, it seems to 
me that it should be mandatory that we 
have hearings to ascertain from the 
present Attorney General whether his 
judgment is similar to that of the Sen- 
ator from New York. If itis, then the law 
would have to be changed, and changed 
rather drastically. If it is not his judg- 
ment, we ought to know it. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COLUMBUS DAY SPEECH BY SENA- 
TOR ROBERT C. BYRD TO THE 
WEIRTONIAN LODGE OF THE 
ORDER OF ITALIAN SONS AND 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA, WEIR- 
TON, W. VA. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Saturday, October 14, I delivered 
a speech by telephone to the Weirtonian 
Lodge of the Order of Italian Sons and 
Daughters of America. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert that address in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLUMBUS DAY SPEECH BY U.S. SENATOR ROB- 
ERT C. BYRD TO THE WEIRTONIAN LODGE OF 
THE ORDER OF THE ITALIAN SONS AND 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA 
Mr. Grossi, Judge Pryor, Judge McClure, 

Mayor Rybka, Mr. Sinicropi, my good friends 

of the Weirtonian Lodge of the Order Of 

Italian Sons and Daughters of America, la- 

dies and gentlemen: I deeply regret that I 

cannot be with you in person tonight, but 

I want you to know that I am with you in 

spirit, and I am glad that this telephone link 

between us makes it possible for me to speak 
to you. 

When I accepted the very kind invitation 
of Mr. Mike Sinicropi, I did so in the belief 
that by this date Congress would have 
reached adjournment. But it has not, and 
the pressure of my work made it impossible 
for me to leave Washington today. I shall 
have to work here tomorrow to catch up. 

But I salute you tonight at a distance, 
sharing your pride in the knowledge that 
since the first days of our nation—in fact, 
since the first discovery by white men of our 
land—the heritage of America has been in- 
separably entwined with that of Italy. 

Columbus Day is an appropriate time for 
us to remember that our national debt to the 
Italians began long before there was an 
America, As the heirs of Western Civiliza- 
tion, we were also the heirs of the Italian 
culture which has made so great an impact 
upon that civilization. 

Galileo’s telescope was the beginning of 
much of modern scientific progress, and his 
pendulum is the principle that made possible 
the clock and the watch. The research and 
scientific method of Leonardo da Vinci was 
far beyond his time, and provided the basis 
for many other scientists in their quest for 
knowledge of the world about us. 

Although centuries of art have followed 
them, Raphael, da Vinci, Cellini, Donatello, 
Michaelangelo, della Robbia, and Botticelli 
are still the unquestioned masters. The his- 
tory of art since their time has grown from 
them, but has never replaced or challenged 
their position, 

The shock and horror with which the whole 
world viewed the danger and damage to the 
masterpieces of Florence is witness to the 
place of Italian art in the world of today. 
People who had never been to Italy, as well 
as the thousands upon thousands who had 
stood before these masterpieces, including 
many West Virginians, were as concerned 
about the future of the treasures as they 
would have been had the tragedy occurred 
in their own city. Money and experts came 
from all over the world to help preserve and 
repair them. 

The music of Verdi, Rossini, Puccini, and 
the countless other Italian composers is ours 
also. The treasure of world literature is 
richer by far from the contributions of Pe- 
trach, Dante, and Bocaccio. 

It was Christopher Columbus who provided 
the tie between the old civilization and the 
New World. When he returned to Spain and 
told of this new land, which he believed to 
be an unexplored part of Asia, the news 
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spread like a prairie fire. The Italians were 


among the first to follow Columbus. 


Vespucci explored the coast of 
South America only seven years after Colum- 
bus, and he was among the first to advance 


the theory that this was not a part of Asia, 


but a new and unexplored continent. His 
writings made such a stl: in Hurope that a 
German cartographer named the new land 
after him on a map he was making. The 
name, of course, has remained with us as a 
reminder of the explorer. 

John Cabot, whose rea: name was Giovanni 
Cabota, sailed for the King of England to 
explore the mainland of the North American 
continent. Giovanni da Verrazano explored 
the coast of North America in the early 
1500’s, from Cape Breton Island to the Caro- 
linas, and in the process discovered New 
York Bay. 

The exploration of the west, although 
many may not know it, was led by Italians, 
also. Allessandro Malaspina was the first 
white man to explore Alaska, Vancouver, and 
the coast of California. Fra Marco da Nizza 
led Coronado’s expedition through the west 
and as far east as what is now Kansas. 

The concept of liberty, justice and equality 
brought many Italians to these shores. A 
number of settlers had arrived long before 
the first rumblings of independence; there 
were Italians building a glass factory in Vir- 
ginia before the Pilgrims landed in Massa- 
chusetts, and Italian Colonies were flourish- 
ing in Georgia, Florida, Delaware, New York, 
and elsewhere, before the Revolution. 

But when the spunky little colonies defied 
the greatest empire of the day and declared 
themselves independent, several hundred 
Italians, fired by the ideas of liberty and 
equality, fought and died in the Revolution 
that made the American dream a reality. 

When the fate of our Northwest territories, 
the land that is now Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, and Ohio, hung in the bal- 
ance and was in danger of falling to Canada, 
an Italian fur trader saved the day. Francesco 
Vigo provided the money and the information 
which enabled General George Rogers Clark 
to emerge victorious at Vincennes in 1779. 

The Italian Americans, since our begin- 
nings as a nation, have been among the most 
patriotic of our citizens. They have served 
with distinction in our wars, and were among 
the fiercest patriots even when the nation 
was at war with Italy. In 1941, the Italian- 
American newspapers were among the first 
to condemn fascism and give their over- 
whelming support to America’s war effort. 

More than 400,000 Italian Americans served 
in the armed forces during the war. Many of 
them fought in the bitter Italian campaigns 
and a large number remained in the land of 
their parents as war casualties. 

In 1944 Sergeant Peter J. Dalessondro, his 
unit under heavy bombardment, moved to 
the front, where he covered the withdrawal 
of his men. Surrounded and armed only with 
grenades, he maintained his position and 
called by radio for fire closer and closer to 
his station. His last words were directing 
mortar fire on his own position. 

Sergeant Dalessondro’s story is but one of 
the many in the military history of World 
War II involving the bravery and devotion 
of Italian American soldiers. At least seven 
of them have received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

Italian Americans have been outstanding 
in nearly every area of business and in all 
the professions. Many have entered public 
life and served their nation, state or city 
with distinction. Who can ever forget Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia of New York? 

Since La Guardia’s time, Italian Americans 
have been mayors of a number of our major 
cities. Several Senators, Governors, and a host 
of members of the House of Representatives 
are of Italian parentage. And no Senator is 
held in greater esteem and respect than is 
the distinguished and brilliant senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, John O. Pastore, One, 
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Anthony J. Celebrezze, himself born in Italy, 
became a member of the President’s cabinet 
as Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The outstanding thing about each of these 
men and the tremendous number of their 
countrymen who have chosen the United 
States as a home, is not that they are 
Italians, but rather that they are Americans. 
They are among the finest citizens we have 
known, bringing with them the best of their 
heritage and the richness of their traditions 
and this has been so in Weirton and in every 
other West Virginia community. 

It is the heritage of our proud land that 
none of us can say “I am English” or “I am 
Italian”. We can only say “I am an American” 
and know that that makes us a little bit of 
every land in the world. For our traditions 
and customs, even our language and our 
culture, have drawn from the whole world, 
We have worked together to weave together 
a nation from all these threads, And we have 
succeeded. 

In the spirit of this day, may I close by 
quoting the poem titled “Columbus”: 

“CoLUMBUS 
“Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone, 

Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?’ 
‘Why, say, “Sail on! sail on! and on”? 


My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’ 
Why, you shall say at break of day, 

“Sail on! sail on! and on!“ 


“They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 

Until at last the blanched mate said: 

“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead, 

These very winds forget their way. 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say 
He sayd, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’ 


“They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the 
mate: 


‘This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’ 


“Then pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness, Ah, that 
night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! a light! at last a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘On! sail on!!“ 
— JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2171) to amend the Sub- 
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versive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
so as to accord with certain decisions of 
the courts. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
only response I have heard, from those 
who support the proposal before the 
Senate, to our charge that there have 
been no hearings on this measure, has 
been that we do not really need hearings, 
because there were extensive hearings on 
the parent legislation, back in 1950, be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary. It 
is said that we know plenty about what 
the problem is, and it is simply a matter 
of making the statute conform to the 
decisions. 

One of the answers to that view, of 
course, was given by the distinguished 
former Attorney General of the United 
States, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], when he pointed out that 
there would still be three specific consti- 
tutional defects in the law, should the 
Dirksen bill become law, which defects 
would make it impossible, in his judg- 
ment, for the Attorney General to use 
the law to take any action against do- 
mestic Communists. 

I am informed that the Supreme Court 
has decided more than 100 cases involv- 
ing subversives since the enactment of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. We 
know that whether one believes that the 
Constitution is a living document, and 
changes, or not, certainly those decisions 
have enormous importance in terms of 
drafting a law that will conform with 
the Supreme Court’s constitutional inter- 
pretation. 

Yet we have, as I have said, no record 
at all. We have not had a single day, 
not a single hour, of hearings, nor a sin- 
gle witness who has testified on this bill, 
to indicate whether or not it is in con- 
formity with the law as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court more than 100 times 
since the enactment of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, in conclud- 
ing my remarks, I pointed out that there 
have been many other changes in the 
world which could very well have had a 
profound impact on the threat of com- 
munism, and the nature of the Com- 
munist threat, since 1950. In 1950 it was 
recognized that any foreign influence on 
the Communist Party of the United 
States would come from Moscow. I think 
that was probably true then; and that 
the prevalent conclusion at that time 
that the world revolution was being di- 
rected monolithically from Moscow was 
sound. 

However, as I think all of us recognize, 
many things have happened in the world 
since 1950 to change that situation. 
Communism is no longer monolithic. It 
is certainly as threatening, in my view; 
and, with the war in Vietnam, we know 
how damaging it is to our interests in 
the Far East. But it is exactly the de- 
velopments in the Far East that indicate 
how enormously the world situation has 
changed since 1950. 

As I stated yesterday, Roger Hilsman, 
the former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs, stated, in testi- 
mony before the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on the Pacific and the 
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Far East, in 1966, that the Sino-Soviet 
split is “one of the most portentous in- 
ternational political developments of 
our time.” 

The real threat to world peace now, 
as Vice President HUMPHREY observed 
in a speech Sunday in Doylestown, Pa., 
is “militant, aggressive Asian commu- 
nism, with its headquarters in Peking, 
China. The aggression of North Vietnam 
is but the most current and immediate 
action of militant Asian communism,” 
the Vice President told his audience. 

Vice President HUMPHREY'S words 
were even more emphatic than those of 
the Secretary of State, whose press 
conference remarks last week are now 
being widely discussed. Secretary Rusk 
warned of the threat of a billion Chi- 
nese armed with nuclear weapons. 

Communist influences in the under- 
developed nations have been anything 
but monolithic. On the contrary, the 
story here is one of fierce and brutal com- 
petition between the Chinese and the 
Soviets. 

Che Guevara may be dead, but it is 
too soon to write off the virile influence 
in Latin America of the Maoist revolu- 
tionary doctrine to which he subscribed 
and which he practiced. Che and his 
mentor Mao preached immediate and 
violent revolution. The Cuban revolu- 
tionary influence throughout Latin 
America, if it looks to any capital out- 
side Havana, looks to Peking, more than 
Moscow. 

Africa—a continent one top ranking 
Chinese Communist described after a 
visit there as “ripe for revolution’’—is 
also a battleground between the Moscow 
and the Peking brand of communism. 
The record here hardly provides any evi- 
dence of a monolith. Rather, the Com- 
munist influence where it exists in Africa 
has, as in Latin America, been indelibly 
branded by the split in the Communist 
world. The Asian-African People’s Soli- 
darity Organization has been one of the 
battlegrounds. The aggressive efforts of 
the Chinese to take control over it has 
resulted in its decline. And there are 
countless places where the Chinese Com- 
munists have provided a helping hand 
to revolutionary movements in Africa. 
They have trained and supplied national- 
ist revolutionary movements in Portu- 
guese Africa, according to our State De- 
partment. They had an influence—albeit 
a small one—on the revolution in Zan- 
zibar. It was the Chinese Communists to 
whom the revolutionary African Party 
for Independence in Senegal owed its al- 
legiance. And again, according to our 
State Department, the Chinese have 
made promises to build a $300 million 
railway between Tanzania and Zambia 
in effort to establish a beacon that will 
build confidence among Africans in the 
efficacy of Chinese Communist aid. 

Mr. President, in any event I think that 
all of my colleagues would be wise to 
ponder this language about the so-called 
monolithic worldwide Communist move- 
ment which is the basic question, and the 
Dirksen bill would not change it. It would 
still paint the picture of a world which 
does not exist despite the fact that we all 
know the situation has changed dramati- 
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cally. After all, the Dirksen bill reiterates 
the findings expressed in subsections 1 
through 15, findings about communism 
made in 1950, 17 years ago. These find- 
ings in section 2 of the act are only modi- 
fied in the Dirksen bill by adding the fol- 
lowing subsection 16: 

(16) The findings of fact contained in 
paragraphs (1) through (15) of this section 
are reiterated. Recent court decisions involy- 
ing the registration provisions of this Act 
make it necessary to enact legislation to ac- 
complish the purposes of such Act without 
the requirements of registration. Disclosure 
of Communist organizations and of the 
members of Communist-action organizations 
as provided herein is essential to the protec- 
tion of the national welfare. 


What the Dirksen bill attempts to do 
is really a cut and paste job by taking the 
1950 act and deleting every reference to 
registration and trying to make the cor- 
rection so that the Supreme Court’s ban 
on registration will still keep the bill alive. 
But what it does, as the former Attorney 
General, the present junior Senator from 
New York, told us this afternoon, is to 
ignore other provisions in the act which 
the Supreme Court also found to be un- 
constitutional and which would still, in 
his view, render the Subversive Activities 
Control Board ineffective, inactive, and 
idle because the Attorney General, in his 
view, will not be in a position to act. 

Has the situation remained so stable, 
insofar as world communism is con- 
cerned, over the past 17 years for Con- 
gress to reendorse these findings in toto? 
I simply raise the question, but I think 
it is up to each and every one of us to 
answer it for ourselves. This might well 
have been a section of the bill that could 
have been constructively changed after 
suitable hearings. In the absence of such 
hearings, and in an attempt to get the 
bill to the floor of the Senate as soon as 
possible the feasibility of change was 
ignored. : 

The language contained in this addi- 
tion—section 1 of the Dirksen bill—does 
help us to understand the Dirksen pro- 
posal by telling us that recent court deci- 
sions have made it necessary to delete the 
registration requirements of the 1950 act. 
It goes on to tell us that registration will 
be displaced by disclosure “as provided 
herein,” 

Section 3 defines several of the terms 
used in the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950. The section, which is re- 
tained despite the Dirksen proposal, 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this title 

(1) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual or an organization. 

(2) The term “organization” means an or- 
ganization, corporation, company, partner- 
ship, association, trust, foundation, or fund; 
and includes a group of persons, whether or 
not incorporated, permanently or temporarily 


associated together for joint action on any 
subject or subjects. 


(3) The term “Communist-action orga- 
nization” means— 


This is interesting to me because this 
is the language contained in the bill 
which the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York said the Supreme Court 
found to be part of the reason why they 
declared this act to be unconstitutional. 
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It concerns the definition of Communist 
action organization. It is said to be too 
general and too loose. 

Here is the definition: 

The term “Communist-action organiza- 
tion” means— 

(a) any organization in the United States 
(other than a diplomatic representative or 
mission of a foreign government accredited 
as such by the Department of State) which 
(1) is substantially directed, dominated, or 
controlled by the foreign government or for- 
eign organization controlling the world Com- 
munist movement referred to in section 2 of 
this title, and (ii) operates primarily to ad- 
vance the objectives of such world Commu- 
nist movement as referred to in section 2 of 
this title; and 

(b) any section, branch, fraction, or cell 
of any organization defined in subparagraph 
(a) of this paragraph which has not com- 
plied with the registration requirements of 
this title. 


Mr. President, the last point is espe- 
cially interesting. It says: 

Any section, branch, fraction, or cell of 
any organization defined in subparagraph 
(a) of this paragraph which has not com- 
plied with the registration requirements of 
this Act. 


The registration requirements of the 
title have been deleted. They are gone. 
They have been taken out. The Su- 
preme Court found that requiring regis- 
tration conflicted with the fifth amend- 
ment. Yet, the Dirksen measure does not 
correct this defect. 

It specifies: 

Any section, branch, fraction, or cell of 
any organization defined in subparagraph 
(a) of this paragraph which has not com- 
plied with the registration requirement of 
this title. 


Here is another example of why the 
pending bill badly needs hearings and 
careful examination to perfect it. 

As I say, we may agree wholeheartedly 
with the objectives of the Senator from 
Illinois and feel very strongly that we 
need legislation. But certainly we do not 
want to pass legislation which is as de- 
fective as the pending bill. 

With reference to subparagraph (4), 
once again the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York raised earlier 
today the contention that the Supreme 
Court decisions had found the definition 
of the Communist-front organizations 
to be too vague. 

This is the definition: 

(4) The term “Communist-front organi- 
zation” means any organization in the 
United States (other than a Communist- 
action organization as defined in paragraph 
(3) of this section) which (A) is substan- 
tially directed, dominated, or controlled by a 
Communist-action organization, and (B) is 
primarily operated for the purpose of giving 
aid and support to a Communist-action or- 
ganization, a Communist foreign govern- 
ment, or the world Communist movement 
referred to in section 2 of this title. 

(4A) The term “Communist-infiltrated 
organization” means any organization in the 
United States (other than a Communist- 
action organization or a Communist-front 
organization) which (A) is substantially di- 
rected, dominated, or controlled by an indi- 
vidual or individuals who are, or who 
within three years have been actively en- 


gaged in, giving aid or support to a Com- 
munist-action organization, a Communist 


foreign government, or the world Communist 
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movement referred to in section 2 of this 
title, and (B) is serving, or within three years 
has served, as a means for (i) the giving of 
aid or support to any such organization, 
government, or movement, or (ii) the im- 
pairment of the military strength of the 
United States or its industrial capacity to 
furnish logistical or other material support 
required by its Armed Forces: Provided, how- 
ever, That any labor organization which is 
an affiliate in good standing of a national 
federation or other labor organization whose 
policies and activities have been directed to 
opposing Communist organizations, any 
Communist foreign government, or the world 
Communist movement, shall be presumed 
prima facie not to be a “Communist-infil- 
trated Organization.” 

(5) The term “Communist organization” 
means any Communist-action organization, 
Communist-front organization, or Commu- 
nist-infiltrated organization. 

(6) The term “to contribute funds or serv- 
ices” includes the rendering of any personal 
service and the making of any gift, subscrip- 
tion, loan, advance, or deposit, of money or 
of anything of value, and also the making 
of any contract, promise, or agreement to 
contribute funds or services, whether or not 
legally enforcible. 

(7) The term “facility” means any plant, 
factory or other manufacturing, producing 
or service establishment, airport, airport fa- 
cility, vessel, pier, water-front facility, mine, 
railroad, public utility, laboratory, station, 
or other establishment or facility, or any 
part, division, or department of any of the 
foregoing, 

The term “defense facility” means any 
facility designated by the Secretary of De- 
fense pursuant to section 5(b) of this title 
and which is in compliance with the pro- 
visions of such subsection respecting the 
posting of notice of such designation.” 

(8) The term “publication” means any cir- 
cular, newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, book, 
letter, post card, leaflet, or other publication, 

(9) The term “United States”, when used 
in a geographical sense, includes the several 
States, Territories, and possessions of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Canal Zone. 

(10) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means trade, traffic, commerce, trans- 
portation, or communication (A) between 
any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States (including the Canal Zone), 
or the District of Columbia, and any place 
outside thereof, or (B) within any Territory 
or possession of the United States (includ- 
ing the Canal Zone), or within the District 
of Columbia. 

(11) The term “Board” means the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board created by 
section 12 of this title. 

(12) The term “final order of the Board” 
means an order issued by the Board under 
section 13 of this title, which has become 
final as provided in section 14 of this title. 

(13) The term “advocates” includes ad- 
vises, recommends, furthers by overt act, and 
admits belief in; and the giving, loaning, or 
promising of support or of money or any- 
thing of value to be used for advocating any 
doctrine shall be deemed to constitute the 
advocating of such doctrine. 

(14) The term “world communism” means 
a revolutionary movement, the purpose of 
which is to establish eventually a Communist 
totalitarian dictatorship in any or all the 
countries of the world through the medium 
of an internationally coordinated Communist 
movement. 


Once again, Mr. President, it would 
seem that this definition, which may well 
have been adequate in 1950, certainly is 
not adequate in 1967, when world com- 
munism should certainly embrace the 
concept of a split, a competitive situa- 


tion, between Moscow and Russian com- 


munism and Peking and Red Chinese 


communism. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MownpAte in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROTECTION OF HOUSEHOLD 
PETS—HUMANE TREATMENT OF 
ANIMALS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times this morning there is 
an editorial entitled “The Care of Ani- 
mals,” which I believe to be most perti- 
nent to a bill which has been introduced 
in the Senate by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Roc- 
ERS of Florida. 

Last year, as the culmination of the 
efforts of a dedicated group, composed 
largely of women who were outraged at 
the treatment which pets, particularly 
dogs and cats, had been receiving at the 
hands of certain unscrupulous dealers 
in laboratory animals, the Senate, by a 
vote of 85 to 0, passed a bill which 
gave some protection against cruelty 
toward these household pets. 

I believe the effort to obtain this legis- 
lation was substantially aided by an 
event in Slatington, Pa., where a group, 
which has been well described as dog- 
napers, went through the town with their 
nets, picking up whatever dogs they 
could find in order to sell them to labora. 
tories which used them for experimental 
purposes. A pet, a pedigreed poodle, of a 
prominent member of the Slatington 
community was thus stolen, 

Naturally, the owner was outraged and 
endeavored to trace the animal. It was 
not easy because the dognapers left few 
clues as to where they had gone. Never- 
theless, eventually she traced the pet to 
& hospital in New York where, by the 
time she got there, it had been cruelly 
destroyed as part of a research experi- 
ment. 

Her cause was taken up by the press 
and many friends in Pennsylvania, and 
resulted in the passage of a State law 
against dognaping, which is one of the 
best in the country. 

A group of her friends and others who 
were outraged by this incident pressed 
for the passage of legislation in Con- 
gress because, in the particular instance, 
the dog had been transported across & 
State line and it was necessary to invoke 
the interstate commerce powers of the 
Federal Government. 

Although the bill we passed, which was 
subsequently passed by the House, in- 
curred no open opposition on the floor 
of either body, it was subjected to strenu- 
ous and adverse lobbying activities while 
the bill was in committee. Those activi- 
ties involved charges to the effect that it 
would make impossible the research nec- 
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essary to protect the health of the Amer- 
ican people. 

A certain Dr. Bisscher, purporting to 
represent the medical profession and 
others, was particularly active in argu- 
ing that the progress of research in 
medicine would grind to a halt ff the bill 
were to be passed. Fortunately, those ef- 
forts were of no avail, and I believe the 
case made in opposition to the bill was 
entirely untenable. The bill was jointly 
sponsored by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] and myself, and 
was referred to the Commerce Commit- 
tee where, after hearings and some 
amendment, it was favorably reported. 

Great credit for passage of this legis- 
lation is due to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton], the ranking minor- 
ity member, and to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Parenthetically, let me say that the 
wives of these three gentlemen exercised 
a salutary effect on their respective 
senses of compassion for animals. 

The legislation included provisions 
which, in my judgment, were vitally 
necessary, for the licensing and inspect- 
ing of the laboratories which use live 
animals for experimental purposes. 

The legislation deals primarily with 
the humane care of these animals during 
the period before they are used for ex- 
perimentation and after the experiment 
is completed. There is no requirement in 
the legislation which would prevent any 
kind of cruelty to animals required by 
the nature of the experiment, during the 
course of the experiment. This, of course, 
I deplore but, on the other hand, there 
comes a time when research for the al- 
leviation of human ailments must take 
precedence over the requirements of the 
humane treatment of an animal. 

But the legislation did require that 
the animal should be properly housed, 
and properly fed, and properly cared for 
before the experiment. If, as a result of 
the experiment, the animal was in great 
pain and in danger of a long and painful 
death, the legislation required that it 
be disposed of as promptly as possible 
without further cruelty. 

This legislation has stood on the books 
for only about a year. It has not really 
had an opportunity to be tested from the 
administrative point of view. 

The requirement for inspection and 
for licensing is vested, for administra- 
tive purposes, in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which has a highly skilled 
corps of veterinarians and health offi- 
cials well qualified to conduct this im- 
portant work. 

I have seen no evidence to indicate 
that the legislation is not working well. 
Neither has there come to me any serious 
complaint about its administration. 

I was, therefore, startled to learn that 
Representative Rocers, of Florida, a 
longtime dear friend of the veterinar- 
ian and medical professions, had intro- 
duced a bill in the House and had per- 
suaded my very dear friend the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] to intro- 
duce proposed legislation in the Senate. 
The purpose of the bill, as I understand, 
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is to remove the inspection authority 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
which has a staff of nearly 800 veteri- 


mals, and also a corps of inspectors ex- 
perienced in enforcement work, and to 
transfer it to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which knows 
nothing whatever about the subject, 
or, in the even worse alternative, to a 
professionally accredited body, which is 
another way of turning the work over to 
the somewhat less than tender mercies 
of the medical profession. 

The New York Times editorial to which 
I refer is entitled “The Care of Animals.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial points out that the Animal Health 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the appropriate agency for en- 
forcement. The Times states that it does 
not “see the justification” for this bill. 
Neither do I. The Times continues: 

But if the medical laboratories had en- 
forced meaningful standards for the housing, 
exercise, and care of animals— 


And they did not— 


it would never have been to in- 
clude laboratories in last year’s legislation. 


I agree with the New York Times that 
Congress should leave well enough alone. 
All that the Department of Agriculture 
needs is a more adequate appropriation 
than it received this year from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The adminis- 
tration asked for an amount barely 
adequate to do the work last year, and 
the Committee on Appropriations cut 
that request in half. I would hope that a 
more adequate appropriation could be 
authorized this year, even though we are 
fighting a war in Vietnam. 

I concur in the view of the New York 
Times that, certainly, no action is desir- 
able in the Senate until further hearings 
have been held by the Commitee on Com- 
merce, whose members wrote the law 
and are familiar with its complex back- 
ground. I feel reasonably certain that the 
Senators who are members of that com- 
mittee, to whom I referred earlier, will 
be alert to defend the legislation they 
sponsored and pressed to enactment. 

I hope very much that this legislation 
will, in the language of our noble allies, 
the West Germans, be “spurlos versenkt” 
for the rest of this session. 

Exutsir 1 
THE Care or ANIMALS 

When Congress last year passed the law 
establishing Federal standards for the care 
of animals used in medical research, it pro- 
vided for inspection and enforcement by the 
appropriate agency, the Animal Health Diyil- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture. This 
division has a staff of nearly 800 veterinarians 
with a splendid record of eradicating diseases 
among farm animals and also has a corps 
of inspectors experienced in enforcement 
work. 

We do not see the justification for the bill 
introduced by Senator Javits of New York 
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and Representative Rogers of Florida which 
would transfer this work to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare or to “a 
professional accrediting body.” HEW has no 
existing staff to handle this assignment. 
Delegating it to a professional accrediting 
body would simply hand the problem back 
to the medical fraternity. But if the medical 
laboratories had enforced meaningful stand- 
ards for the housing, exercise, and care of 
animals—actual experiments are not covered 
by the law—then it would never have been 
necessary to include laboratories in last year’s 
legislation. 

Congress should leave well enough alone. 
All that the Department of Agriculture needs 
to proceed with enforcement of the law is a 
more adequate appropriation than it re- 
ceived this year. Certainly, no action is de- 
sirable in the Senate until there have been 
hearings by the Commerce Committee whose 
members wrote the law and are familiar 
with its complex background. 


Mr. President, turning to another 
matter, not long ago I received from the 
Pennsylvania League for Consumer Pro- 
tection—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he gets into 
another subject? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend the Senator from Wisconsin. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 
1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2171) to amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
so as to accord with certain decisions oí 
the courts. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today, it has been called to my atten- 
tion, an allegation was made by a Sena- 
tor in the Press Gallery that there had 
been an agreement involving the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, there would be no 
lengthy talk on my part on the pending 
bill—that is, the Dirksen bill. That 
agreement was posited on the clear and 
declared understanding that there would 
be a statement from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States indicating that 
he would use this legislation, and use it 
in a way that would revitalize the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. It is 
my understanding that the distinguished 
minority leader has a letter from the At- 
torney General, but this is becoming a 
number one mystery. Nobody knows 
what is in the letter. The distinguished 
minority leader has the letter. He has not 
disclosed its contents, to the best of my 
knowledge, to anyone. He has indicated 
to the press and the Press Gallery that 
he has the letter, but certainly the fact 
that he has a letter from the Attorney 
General in no way complies with the 
understanding I had when I met with 
the minority leader that there would be 
a declaration by the Attorney General 
of the United States that he would find 
the so-called Dirksen proposal a proposal 
which would enable him to bring cases 
before the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 

The whole point of my argument is 
that the Dirksen bill will have no effect; 
that the Dirksen bill will not create an 
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active Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 

Earlier today the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], a 
former Attorney General, said that even 
if he were happy to use the powers pro- 
vided by the Dirksen bill for the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to have 
cases brought before it through him, he 
could not do it. 

I apologize for asking the Senator to 
yield so long. 

Mr. CLARK. I see the able minority 
leader has entered the Chamber. 

May I ask my friend from Wisconsin 
whether he does not agree with me that 
if our beloved minority leader has a let- 
ter on the subject of this bill from the 
Attorney General of the United States, he 
should share the secret with us, because 
it seems to me what the Attorney General 
has to say would be pertinent, and I am 
sure that Members of the Senate should 
share knowledge of the contents of the 
letter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Just before third read- 
ing. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For the third reading? 

Mr. CLARK. No. I thought the Senator 
from Illinois was asking me to yield, be- 
cause I have the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator yield 
so we can have the third reading? Then 
I will read the letter. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may I 
say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that is exactly the point. In trying to 
make a record on the floor, it would de- 
pend on whether we have word from the 
Attorney General—and I mean word, 
not just a letter which nobody knows 
anything about. If we are not going to 
get a revelation of it from the minority 
leader until the third reading, I fear 
that the third reading is going to be a 
long, long way off. 

I do not see how any agreement is vio- 
lated because I am in a position of trying 
to make as clear a record as I can, be- 
cause we have no exposition of whether 
or not the Attorney General will be able 
to use this proposed legislation to bring 
cases before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I will yield 
to the Senator from Illinois in a minute, 
but may I say to my good friend from 
Wisconsin that I have no doubt his re- 
cital of any alleged agreement is quite 
accurate. I was never party to any such 
agreement. I feel completely free to talk 
about this bill or anything else as long 
as I want, and, in the fine tradition of 
the Senate, of which the Senator from 
Illinois is such a proponent, I have been 
talking about dogs and cats for 20 min- 
utes. I have a speech which will take me 
15 or 20 minutes about the Pennsylvania 
League for Consumer Protection, about 
which I think I have every right to talk 
at the end of the day. After that I have 
an extensive speech involving the views 
of many learned men in the law dealing 
with the Subversive Activities Control 
Act. I cannot tell how long it will take. 

non I yield to the Senator from Ili- 
nois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let us 
see who violated what. Last Wednesday, 
by a vote of 47 to 38, we had a clear ma- 
jority in favor of this measure. After- 
wards the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin and the distinguished major- 
ity leader walked into my office. Did the 
Senator or did he not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What did he say? 

The Senator said, “Well, you have the 
votes. Now, if you will get a letter from 
the Attorney General and a section-by- 
section analysis, I guess we won’t have 
very much talk and we can pass the bill.” 

I got the letter. We did make the re- 
port and the section-by-section analysis, 
and then yesterday the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin came to me and 
said, “We had a meeting this morning. 
We think this ought to go back to the 
Judiciary Committee.” 

I said, “What for?” 

He said, “To hear the Attorney Gen- 
eral.” 

I said, “I have his letter.” 

He said, Well, Senator Typrncs wants 
some constitutional lawyers.” 

He had an opportunity, a long time 
ago. 

I said, “Don’t kid me. You are trying 
to kill this thing. You tried, through the 
appropriation route, to take away the 
money.” 

I have not been around here all these 
years for nothing, and I was not born 
yesterday. I know the game of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CLARK. In fact, the Senator from 
Illinois has played that game himself, 
many times. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You bet I have. 

Mr. CLARK. And will again. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield? What the Senator 
said about the meeting Wednesday af- 
ternoon is accurate, but it is not com- 
plete. The Senator from Wisconsin in- 
dicated that it would not be enough sim- 
ply to have a letter. Obviously, the At- 
torney General of the United States 
could say anything in a letter. The con- 
tent of the letter has not been disclosed. 
I said that it would not be enough for 
him simply to say he would enforce the 
law; that would mean nothing. 

The Senator from Wisconsin said he 
would like a letter indicating that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
would use the authority in this proposal 
to bring cases before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What does the Senator 
think I have in my pocket? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, I do not know. 

Mr, CLARK. We do not know. Why 
does not the Senator let us see it? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin does not have extra sensory 
perception, The Senator from Wisconsin 
cannot look into the pocket of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. My eyesight is pretty 
good, but I cannot tell what is in that 
letter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I will be happy to yield, 
Pe Senator will state what is in that 
etter. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from Il- 
linois has enough ESP to know that 
Wayne Morse will speak tomorrow; and 
whom will the Senators have on deck 
then? 

I will make a deal with the Senator. I 
will read the letter into the Recor right 
now, if the Senator from Wisconsin will 
agree that when we have read that let- 
ter, we will proceed to third reading on 
this bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Why, of course not. 
After all, as I say, the letter from the At- 
torney General may simply say that they 
intend to enforce the law the best they 
can, under the Constitution, which would 
not mean anything. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am content with the 
letter. 

We know what the game is. The Sen- 
ators are just going to keep on contend- 
ing. But let me remind my friend from 
Wisconsin, this legislation can be tacked 
on to any bill, including an appropria- 
tion bill, and I intend to do it. The Sen- 
ator is going to get licked on this deal, 
I say to him right now, whether he likes 
it or not. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, would the 
Senator take his seat? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, you can get into 
this, too. It is a free fight. 

Mr. CLARK. No, I have the floor, and 
I am complying with the rules of the 
Senate by standing at my seat. I suggest 
that the Senator from Illinois extend to 
the Senator from Wisconsin the courtesy 
of doing likewise. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
I say to the Senator from Illinois, all we 
want on this legislation is enlightenment 
and understanding. Many Senators have 
indicated they think it would be reason- 
able to have brief hearings, and a binding 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
thereafter on final passage on this bill, 
once we have had hearings, and elicited 
the kind of record that is necessary to 
know what we are doing, so that our 
eyes will be opened. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Plow the furrow, and 
we will plow it with you. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Illinois wish me to yield 
further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, my dear friend 
has that big book; it will take him 3 or 
4 days to read that, and I do not wish to 
impede his progress. That looks like 
about 4,000 pages. Why can we not stay 
in session all night? 

Mr. CLARK. It is very difficult for the 
Official Reporter to take what I say while 
I have the floor, if the Senator from Illi- 
nois is constantly interrupting. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I am sorry. 

Mr. CLARK. I accept the Senator's 
apology. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Should I beat a hasty 
retreat? 

Mr. CLARK. That might be the or- 
derly procedure to follow. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield for 
one-half moment? 

Mr. CLARK. I will yield to my friend 
from New Hampshire for the rest of the 
day, if he wishes. 
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Mr. COTTON. I have a distinct recol- 
lection that I was present in the Senate 
some 2 years ago when a Senator under- 
took to invoke the rule that a Senator 
had to be standing in his own place, 
behind his own desk, when he was speak- 
ing; that at the time the Parliamentarian 
was unable to find such a rule, and that 
his decision was that there was no such 


rule. 

I think that should be straightened out 
before the whip is cracked again, be- 
cause it would seem to me that if we 
are going to insist on that, we had bet- 
ter make sure there is such a rule. 

Mr. CLARK. I quite agree with the 
Senator from New Hampshire. I have 
been puzzled by this matter throughout 
the 11 years I have been in the Senate; 
because, like many another man, I have 
a tendency to move about on the Senate 
floor as I speak. I have often spoken from 
desks of other Senators. Sometimes I 
even cross the aisle to the Republican 
side. 

Therefore, Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. What do the rules of the 
Senate provide with respect to a Senator 
speaking at all times from his own desk, 
and standing there? And does a Senator 
lose the floor if he should be seated? I 
would like the Parliamentarian to an- 
swer those two questions. Must a Senator 
stand behind his own desk when he 
addresses the Chair in a speech; and if 
he sits down, does he lose the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is advised by the Parliamentarian that 
he knows of no rule requiring a Senator 
to address the Senate from his desk. 

The rule does provide that in seeking 
recognition the Senator shall rise when 
he addresses the Chair; but it does not 
specify at what place the Senator must 
be standing 


Mr. CLARK. A further parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. I have seen other 
Senators do this, and on occasion, I guess 
I have strayed into error and done it 
myself: Is it appropriate for Senators to 
enter the well of the Chamber and turn 
around and address their fellow Sena- 
tors while making a speech? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Presiding Offi- 
cer that the rules are silent on that 
issue. 

Mr. CLARK. A further inquiry. Is 
there not a provision in “Senate Proce- 
dure,” authored by Messrs. Watkins and 
Riddick, which deals, if not with the 
rules, at least with the customs and 
manners of the Senate, and indicates 
that it is appropriate demeanor for a 
Senator to address this body only when 
standing behind his own desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Chair that he 
would have to explore this inquiry fur- 
ther, but he is not aware of any prece- 
dent which speaks to the issue as to 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
makes inquiry. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
New York, without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


NATO 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate a recru- 
descence of interest in Europe evidenced 
by the morning papers, which is most 
important to our country. I think our 
state of near obsession with Vietnam has 
cost us dearly in terms of U.S. interests 
in Europe. We face very great problems 
in 1969, with the danger that President 
de Gaulle may take France completely 
out of the NATO alliance. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the attitude 
of the other 14 NATO members, includ- 
ing the United States, becomes extremely 
important. The essential strength of the 
free world, in terms of production and, 
indeed, in almost any terms, is mar- 
shaled in the Atlantic community. 

This morning there came very wel- 
come news that the 14 are laying out 
a blueprint for adapting NATO to the 
changing circumstances of the 1970’s. It 
is significant to note that the initiative 
for this came from Mr. Pierre Harmel, 
the Foreign Minister of Belgium. 

Among the new thrusts which NATO 
is to undertake—I could not agree more 
with the evaluation that they have 
made—that a very much more impor- 
tant role should be taken by the alliance 
in the relationships between Western 
and Eastern Europe. Thinking in terms 
of agreements on a regional basis would 
be a marked advance in this regard. 
Second is the interest of the Atlantic 
community in other parts of the world, 
such as the Middle East and Latin Amer- 
ica, which have been previously ex- 
cluded from the NATO deliberations. 

Third is the burning interest which all 
of these countries have in science and 
technology, and in the economic inte- 
gration of the free world. Also, the rela- 
tionships of the industrialized nations, 
as a group, with the developing nations 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Mr. President, power abhors a vacuum, 
and unless the United States does con- 
structive things, the narrow insularity 
which De Gaulle offers Europe may very 
well take over. 

I do not believe that there can be any 
compromise with the basic principles 
which distinguish the concept which we 
have of a great mutual organization for 
advancement, development, and security 
in the NATO alliance, and the concept 
which President de Gaulle has of some 
kind of a Metternich-inspired, cabal, 
with the powers of Europe excluding and 
disregarding, as would an ostrich, all 
others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this important article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


October 17, 1967 


FOURTEEN ALLIES PROPOSE PLAN To GIVE 
NATO a POLITICAL RoLE—MEMBERS AGREE 
on A Drarr THAT WOULD ALTER Basic 


(By Peter Grose) 


Wasuineton, October 16—Fourteen of the 
fifteen Western Allies—France did not par- 
ticipate—have drawn up a blueprint to alter 
the basic nature of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and reform the alliance to face 
new diplomatic tasks foreseen for the nine- 
teen-seventies. 

Leading policy-makers from the NATO cap- 
itals are proposing to convert what has been 
essentially a military alliance into a political 
unit capable of arriving at an Atlantic con- 
sensus on policies to be pursued in other 
parts of the world. 

The proposals are offered as an alterna- 
tive to disintegration of the alliance in a 
diplomatic climate vastly changed from the 
cold war days of 1949, when it was formed. 

[In Brussels, the Belgian Government for- 
mally handed over the new headquarters of 
the alliance in ceremonies attended by rep- 
resentatives of the member nations, Page 18.] 


PROPOSED CHANGES 


Among the major points contained in the 
reform proposals are these: 

The alliance should play a role in the 
effort to improve relations with the Commu- 
nist countries of Eastern Europe. Bilateral 
contacts and agreements, such as that France 
and East Germany are seeking, are useful in 
reducing tensions, but should be coordinated 
within the alliance so that the Soviet Union 
cannot play one ally against another. 

The Atlantic community, a result of the 
alliance, should take concerted policy stands 
on crises in other parts of the world such 
as the Middle East or Latin America. This 
would involve enlarging the policy role of the 
alliance Council, composed of permanent rep- 
resentatives of the 15 members. The Council 
is now confined to a responsibility for deci- 
sions affecting only the member states. 

The alliance should have responsibility as a 
unit, and not just as individual governments, 
for coordinating traffic in science and tech- 
nology across the Atlantic, for developing 
effective methods of arms control, including 
the sale of arms to other countries and finally 
for organizing military and economic aid to 
developing countries on a multilateral basis. 

The result of the proposals would be to in- 
troduce a far greater degree of federalism into 
the Atlantic community than has so far 
existed. 

Since President de Gaulle’s policies have 
been opposed to the very notion of a federal 
Atlantic community, United States offl- 
cials acknowledge that the proposals could 
provoke a new crisis when they are presented 
im December at the ministerial meeting in 
Brussels. 

The study has been under preparation 
since last December and must be submitted 
for the approval of the NATO Council, the 
executive body of the alliance. 

Last week delegates of several member na- 
tions met quietly for two days at a country 
house outside London to edit the draft pro- 
posals submitted by four subcommittees. 

FINAL DRAFT DUE 

Foy D. Kohler, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, was the senior 
United States representative in the drafting 
group. 

At the end of this month, a special policy- 
making group, with Under Secretary Eugene 
V. Rostow as the United States member, is 
scheduled to meet and put the proposals in 
final form. 

At this point, according to American offi- 
cials, the Allies will try to adapt the plans to 
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meet some of France’s objections and thus 
prevent rejection by President de Gaulle. 

French officials attended many of the 
planning sessions that led to the completed 
drafts but apparently took little part in the 
discussions. 

Earlier this month, when it became clear 
that the other Allies were intent on making 
concrete proposals for reform, Foreign Min- 
ister Maurice Couve de Murville warned the 
alliance members that France considered 
close political teamwork to be beyond the 
purview of the group. 

Considering the sweeping nature of some 
of the proposals and the high degree of polit- 
ical coordination envisaged, United States of- 
ficials and allied diplomats are not confident 
that France would accept the recommenda- 
tions as they stand. 

The other capitals will then be faced with 
the decision whether to proceed without 
Prance or to water down the proposal on po- 
litical action to keep the alliance intact. 

France decided last year to withdraw from 
the alllance's integrated military structure, 
the command headed by Gen. Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer. It was this step that led to the long- 
term planning now under way. 

Officials in many allied capitals asked 
whether the alliance was worth maintaining 
at all in view of France’s withdrawal and of 
the general assessment that there had been 
a lessening of the Soviet Union’s threat to 
Western Europe—against which the alliance 
had been formed. 

In this atmosphere at the end of the year, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister, Pierre Harmel, 
a far-reaching study of the “future 
tasks of the alliance, as a factor for a dur- 
able peace.” 

The terms of the study committees were 
clearly defined to cover the political side and 
not the military, for which long-term plan- 
ning was already under way by the alliance 
command, 


POLL SHOWS ALLIANCE Is FAVORED 


Paris, October 16.—Most Frenchmen want 
to stay in the Atlantic alliance, according to 
a leading polling organization. 

An overwhelmingly favorable attitude to- 
ward the alliance, even among Gaullist and 
Communist voters, was reported by the 
French Institute of Public Opinion in a sur- 
vey conducted for the independent left-wing 
weekly Nouvel Observateur. The results of 
— poll will be published in the Wednesday 

e. 

According to Nouvel Observateur, the poll- 
ing agency asked citizens how they thought 
they would vote in a referendum on the ques- 
tion of withdrawal from the alliance, if such 
a referendum were held today. 

The results showed that 54 percent of those 
polled favored staying in and 12 per cent fa- 
vored withdrawing. The remaining 34 per 
cent did not express an opinion. 

Among Gaullist voters, the poll showed, 
61 per cent were for the alliance and 11 per 
cent against. Among those who said they 
voted Communist, the vote was 44 per cent 
in favor to 30 per cent opposed. The Social- 
ists were 66 to 14 per cent and the anti- 
Gaullist Center Democrats 75 to 7 for the 
alliance. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call ad- 
ditional attention to the fact that a great 
delegation will be going this year from 
Congress to the North Atlantic Assem- 
bly—the successor term for the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference — which 
deals with these very matters on the par- 
liamentary level. 

I think that that delegation this year 
should have the considered interest of 
every Senator so that we may have as 
representative as possible a delegation, 
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well briefed, and prepared to cope with 
what will be tomorrow, the central prob- 
lems of our foreign policy. 

These are fundamental questions of 
foreign policy—vitally touching the 
peace and security of the world. 

I speak today inspired by news of the 
progress made on plans for the future 
of NATO and anxious that our colleagues 
should begin to give this subject the at- 
tention which it so richly deserves. 

I thank my colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK] 
very much for yielding. 


RESOLUTION ON CONSUMER 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I return 
to the communication I received from 
the Pennsylvania League for Consumer 
Protection, an organization which speaks 
with a highly respected voice in my 
State. This group has sent to me a res- 
olution relating to Federal laws in the 
consumer field. 

The resolution is, in effect, a check- 
list of important legislation which will 
be of interest to anyone concerned about 
consumer affairs at the Federal level. For 
that reason I commend it to my col- 
leagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 2-67 


Resolution to the Pennsylvania congres- 
sional delegation from the Pennsylvania 
League for Consumer Protection 


Whereas the Pennsylvania consumer and 
his family must be protected from deceptive 
and unethical practices and dangerous 
goods and services in the market-place, and 

Whereas the Pennsylvania League for 
Consumer Protection takes a broad interest 
in behalf of all consumers as well as its 
2½ million affiliated members, who com- 
promise a significant segment of the buying 
public, and 

Whereas to continue the never-ending ef- 
fort to win a better life for the citizen-con- 
sumers of the Commonwealth, the Pennsyl- 
vania League for Consumer Protection ad- 
vocates the adoption of legislation embody- 
ing the Consumer Bill-of-Rights, to wit: The 
right to be informed; The right to safety; 
The right to be heard; The right to choose; 
and 


Whereas to seek more protection for con- 
sumers through legislation, administrative 
action, and consumer education: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse, support and 
urge the passage of the following legisla- 
tion by the members of the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania: 

The Wholesome Meat Act which calls for 
equal and mandatory inspection of all meat 
slaughtered and sold intra-state; 

A Truth-in-Lending Law that will 
promptly require the disclosure of finance 
charges in meaningful terms of simple an- 
nual interest in connection with all exten- 
sions of credit; 

The Consumer Credit Protection Act 
which will direct that lenders fully disclose 
all terms and conditions of credit transac- 
tions and establish maximum rates of in- 
terest and require the disclosure of rates 
im terms of simple annual interest in all 
advert: 
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Amendments to the Flammable Fabrics 
Act which would increase consumer protec- 
tion by extending the Act beyond wearing 
apparel to include all fabrics; 

An Interstate Land Sales Disclosure Act 
to require unimproved lot developers to dis- 
close all material facts necessary to poten- 
tial buyers for an informed choice; 

The Medical Restraint of Trade Act to 
prohibit physicians from profiting from the 
sale of products they prescribe; 

A bill to establish a Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective representation 
of the interests of the consumers; 

Amendments to the Clean Air Act to ex- 
pand authority for research, establish re- 
gional air quality commissions and pollution 
emission standards; 

Amendments to the Cigarette Labeling and 
Advertising Act to require that all cigarette 
packages and advertisements disclose the tar 
and nicotine content of the tobacco as 
measured by a standard test; 

Legislation requiring safety for all con- 
sumers in the products and services they 
purchase, including but not limited to, estab- 
lishment of a National Commission on Prod- 
ucts Safety to develop safety standards and 
develop fair and effective safeguards in 
household products; the National Gas Pipe- 
line Safety Act to develop minimum safety 
standards for pipeline facilities; the Medical 
Device Safety Act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, re- 
liability, and effectiveness of medical devices; 
and a meaningful code of automobile safety 
standards; and be it further 

Resolved, that we condemn the practices 
of unscrupulous businesses who charge ex- 
horbitant and excessive prices for goods and 
services, especially in the economic distressed 
communities, and be it further 

Resolved, that we reaffirm our support for 
full representation of the consumer in the 
highest councils of government and com- 
mend the President for again appointing a 
Consumer Advisory Council to work with his 
Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs, and 
be it further 

Resolved, that the members and delegates 
of the Pennsylvania League for Consumer 
Protection in convention, duly assembled at 
the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on the 
20th day of September in the year 1967, urge 
each member of the U.S. Senate and House 
of Representatives to seriously consider and 
promptly act upon these legislative matters 
when presented to them in an affirmative 
manner so that the constituent-consumers 
whom they represent will be more fully 
protected, and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to each member of the US. 
House of Representatives and U.S. Senate and 
to the President of the United States and 
his Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs. 


Mr. CLARK. I should like to comment 
briefly on the proposals referred to in 
this resolution, all of which I support in 
principle, if not in precise detail. 

First, the Wholesale Meat Act which 
calls for equal and mandatory inspection 
of all meat slaughtered and sold intra- 
state. I support this legislation. 

Second, a truth-in-lending law that 
will promptly require the disclosure of all 
finance charges in meaningful terms of 
simple annual interest in connection with 
all extensions of credit. 

Third, the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act which will direct that lenders fully 
disclose all terms and conditions of credit 
transactions and establish maximum 
rates of interest and require the disclo- 
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sure of rates in terms of simple annual 
interest in all advertising. 

Fourth, amendments to the Flammable 
Fabrics Act which would increase con- 
sumer protection by extending the act 
beyond wearing apparel to include all 
fabrics. 

I believe this legislation to be very 
much in the consumer interest. I support 
the legislation. 

Fifth, an intrastate land sales disclo- 
sure act to require unimproved lot de- 
velopers to disclose all material facts nec- 
essary to potential buyers for an in- 
formed choice. 

It occurs to me that this legislation is 
as necessary to protect the unwary as are 
the various acts dealing with securities 
which were passed back in the thirties to 
require full disclosure with respect to the 
sale of stocks, bonds, and other intangi- 
ble personal property. I would support 
this legislation. 

Sixth, the medical restraint of trade 
act to prohibit physicians from profiting 
from the sale of products they prescribe. 

Seventh, a bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs in order to 
secure within the Federal Government 
effective representation of the inter- 
ests of the consumers. 

I would believe that consumer affairs 
require some upgrading in the Federal 
hierarchy. However, I would like to give 
some further consideration as to whether 
a department at Cabinet level is actually 
either necessary or desirable. 

Eighth, amendments to the Clean Air 
Act to expand authority for research, 
establish Regional Air Quality Commis- 
sions and pollution emission standards. 

Ninth, amendments to the Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act to require 
that all cigarette packages and adver- 
tisements disclose the tar and nicotine 
content of the tobacco as measured by a 
standard test. I would support this leg- 
islation, but I would go further and re- 
quire a statement on all advertising and 
on cigarette packages as well to the effect 
that smoking of cigarettes not only may 
be but in all likelihood is detrimental 
to health. 

Tenth, legislation requiring safety for 
all consumers in the products and serv- 
ices they purchase, including but not 
limited to, establishment of a National 
Commission on Products Safety to de- 
velop safety standards and develop fair 
and effective safeguards in household 
products; the National Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act to develop minimum safety 
standards for pipeline facilities; the 
Medical Device Safety Act to protect 
the public health by amending the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
assure the safety, reliability, and effec- 
tiveness of medical devices; and a 
meaningful code of automobile safety 
standards. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


WAR CRITICS TOLD ASIA AT STAKE 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Mr. Crosby S. Noyes, in a col- 
umn which appears in this afternoon’s 
Washington Star, states, with reference 
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to Chinese militancy and political expan- 
sionism, that in most cases where direct 
pressures have been exerted, American 
power directly or indirectly applied has 
been the deciding factor of successful 
resistance. Mr. Noyes states in this re- 
gard: 

This was true, certainly, in Korea in the 
early 1950s. It was true of the Communist 
threat aimed at Taiwan and the Philippines 
during the same period. It was true in Ma- 
laysia, where British power was ultimately 
successful in overcoming a Communist-in- 
spired “war of national liberation.” It was 
true in Indonesia, where a forceful Commu- 
nist takeover would almost certainly not 
have been averted except for the American 
presence in Vietnam. 

It is true today in Laos, Thailand and 
Burma—all of which have Communist-led 
insurrections on their hands. It is, in fact, 
highly improbable that there would be any 
non-Communist governments in Southeast 
Asia today if American security guarantees— 
backed by American power—had been with- 
drawn from the area a decade ago. 


Mr. Noyes goes on to say: 

Without the counterbalancing force of 
American commitments, there would be no 
need for direct military conquest. A leader 
like Singapore’s Lee Kwan Yew—who is cer- 
tainly no “client” of the United States—ad- 
mits publicly that the sudden withdrawal of 
American power would leave him with no al- 
ternative to an accommodation with Pe- 
king—on Peking’s terms. 

Without firm security guarantees there is 
mo assurance that any other country—in- 
cluding Japan—would feel very differently. 


Mr. Noyes also states: 

The only thing which could pose a serious 
threat to the security of the United States 
today would be a drastic shift in the over- 
all balance of world power. Such a strategic 
shift in favor of a system essentially hostile 
to our own is something which this country 
cannot afford to permit, as long as it has 
the power to prevent it. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Mr. Noyes, en- 
titled “War Critics Told Asia at Stake 
in Vietnam,” which I consider to be a 
very, cogent, lucid, and timely column, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Critics TOLD ASIA AT STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Criticism of Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s 
recent strong statement on Vietnam is just 
about what might have been expected. The 
liberals—assuming the term applies—have 
taken refuge in their own, private credibility 
gap. The reaction, in essence, is: 

“This is all very well. We admire your 
eloquence and obvious conviction. But we 
simply don’t believe you.” 

What the liberals disbelieve in particular 
is that there is any threat to American se- 
curity in Asia, and especially in Vietnam, 
which justifies the price of the war there. 
Rusk has failed, they say, to prove his con- 
tention that China is bent on the conquest 
of Asia. 

The liberals are equally unconvinced, ap- 
parently, by Rusk’s argument that American 
power in Asia is an essential ingredient to 
the goal of establishing a stable peace in 
that part of the world. 

This chronic disbelief is in itself incredi- 
ble in the face of the evidence. It amounts 
to a bland denial of the fact that every 
country on the periphery of China—and a 
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number of others besides—has felt the 
weight of Chinese militancy and political ex- 
pansionism. It simply ignores the fact that 
in most cases where direct pressures have 
been exerted, American power, directly or 
indirectly applied, has been the deciding 
factor of successful resistance. 

This was true, certainly, in Korea in the 
early 1950s. It was true of the Communist 
threat aimed at Taiwan and the Philippines 
during the same period. It was true in Ma- 
laysia, where British power was ultimately 
successful in overcoming a Communist- 
inspired “war of national liberation.” It was 
true in Indonesia, where a forceful Commu- 
nist take over would almost certainly not 
have been averted except for the American 
presence in Vietnam. 

It is true today in Laos, Thailand and 
Burma—all of which have Communist-led 
insurrections on their hands. It is, in fact, 
highly improbable that there would be any 
non-Communist governments in Southeast 
Asia today if American security guarantees 
backed by American power—had been 
withdrawn from the area a decade ago. 

Nor is this purely a question of Chinese 
militancy, real as it is. The truth is that 
China is the preponderant military and po- 
litical power in southern Asia, 

Without the counterbalancing force of 
American commitments, there would be no 
need for direct military conquest. A leader 
like Singapore’s Lee Kwan Yew—who is cer- 
tainly no “client” of the United States— 
admits publicly that the sudden withdrawal 
of American power would leave him with no 
alternative to an accomodation with Peking 
—on Peking’s terms. 

Without firm security guarantees there is 
no assurance that any other country—includ- 
ing Japan—would feel very differently. 

But even if all this were admitted, there 
is an impression that the liberals would still 
be unconvinced of the validity and the ne- 
cessity of the American commitment to Asia. 
Where, they ask, is the treat to the United 
States whether Asia is dominated by com- 
munism or not? 

Where indeed? The discussion has been 
considerably muddied by well-meaning but 
unconvincing talk of “strategic frontiers” 
and “front lines” of security that must not 
be breached. 

In terms of global strategy, these con- 
cepts are hopelessly dated. The only thing 
which could pose a serious threat to the 
security of the United States today would 
be a drastic shift in the over-all balance 
of world power. Such a strategic shift in 
favor of a system essentially hostile to our 
own is something which this country can- 
not afford to permit, as long as it has the 
power to prevent it. 

Power, furthermore, is not necessarily a 
matter of weapons or economic strength. It 
can be measured equally in terms of human 
resources, and these are what is at stake 
in Asia. 

Many years ago the United States decided 
that it could not afford to let the economic 
potential of western Europe fall under Com- 
munist control. It has now decided that 
Asia’s human resources—representing two- 
thirds of the human race—are equally well 
worth fighting for. 

This, in essence, is what Rusk was saying 
last week. And whether the liberals believe 
it or not, this is what is really at stake in 
Vietnam. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CLERGYMEN’S STAND ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that a 
column written by Mr. David Lawrence, 
entitled “Clergymen’s Stand on Vietnam 
Vary,” which appears in today’s Wash- 
ington Star, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLERGYMEN’s STAND ON VIETNAM VARY 
(By David Lawrence) 


Many people are beginning to say that 
organizations are 

by too 
much about politics—national and inter- 
national—about which they know very little, 
and by failing to teach the all-important les- 
sons of ethics and morality so essential today 
in countries troubled by disorder and vio- 
lence. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches and 
formerly the head of the United Presbyterian 
Chureh of America, said on Sunday at St. 
Louis that the position of the United States 
in Vietnam is wrong for moral, strategic, 
diplomatic and sociological reasons. He said 
with respect to the Vietnam War: “It is 
wrong for a great and powerful nation to 
impose upon a small nation even a right 
policy for their own good.” 

Dr. Blake added that the claim of the 
United States that it is bound to fulfill a 
commitment to the government of South 
Vietnam is hypocritical and that he believes 
the Vietnamese are “fighting a war of inde- 
pendence and overwhelming force won't 
make them seek peace.” He called for un- 
conditional cessation of bombing by the 
United States. 

While occupying a high post in the World 
Council of Churches. Dr. Blake claims, of 
course, to be speaking in conformity with a 
resolution adopted in August by the central 
committee of the World Council. His criti- 
cism of U.S, policy is, however, far more 
direct. The World Council—composed of 
representatives from virtually all denomina- 

ed that the United States 
stop bombing, but declared that the North 
Vietnam government, “either in advance of 
or in response to the cessation of bombing, 
should indicate by word and deed its readi- 
ness to move toward negotiations.” 

Dr. Paul Ramsey, one of America’s most 
respected Protestant theologians, has just 
been attracting attention by his criticism 
and voluble attacks on actions of other 
clergymen. He declares that both “liberal” 
and “evangelical” protestant leaders have 
been inclined in recent years to say too 
much on too many topics. 

Dr. Ramsey points to a growing disposition 
on the part of church councils and denomi- 
national conventions to adopt resolutions 
on a variety of intricate national problems 
on which religious leaders, as such, have no 
particular competence to formulate policies. 
On the question of their offering “concrete 
political policies for the world’s statesmen,” 
he says: 

“For ecumenical councils on church and 
society responsibly to proffer specific advice 
would require that the church have the serv- 
ices of an entire State Department.” 

Dr. Ramsey further asserts that many of 
the pronouncements are adopted by a rela- 
tively small number of churchmen after a 
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minimum of serious debate, and that often 
these documents are drafted by anonymous 
staff members and presented to national as- 
semblies under circumstances which provide 
rank-and-file delegates with little choice ex- 
cept to rubber-stamp them. 

He points to the procedures of the Con- 
ference on Church and Society, sponsored 
by the World Council of Churches in 


weeks of deliberation, the 410 participants 
in the conference arrived at specific, detailed 
“conclusions” on no less than 118 complex 
public questions, ranging from the best way 
to make peace in Vietnam to the suppression 
of crime. Dr. Ramsey’s experiences at the 
Geneva conference, where these resolutions 
were adopted, prompted him to write a 
recently published book entitled, “Who 
Speaks for the Church?” 


world today, criticized both the National 
Council of Churches and the World Council 
of Churches for wrong methods and wrong 
goals. It is being predicted among religious 
leaders that this very question will be raised 
in the study Conference on Church and 
Society, to be held by the National Council 
of Churches on Oct. 22-26 in Detroit, Mich. 
Up to now, it has been assumed by church 
leaders that the rank and file of Christians 
were backing the involvement of their or- 
ganizations in governmental questions with 
a political background. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, pur- 
suant to the previous order, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, October 18, 1967, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate October 17, 1967: 
POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
ALABAMA 

Rosa E. Whiddon, Newville, Ala., in place 

of F. M. Mathis, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 

Victor E. Legaspi, Calexico, Calif., in place 
of C. B. Hetherington, retired. 

Margare 


place of A. A. Cedros, retired. 
Constance N. Schroer, Green Valley Lake, 
Calif., in place of A. F. Tassio, retired. 
COLORADO 
Richard I. Lyles, Pueblo, Colo., in place of 
C. H. Klipfel, deceased. 
CONNECTICUT 
Eleanor N. Elton, South Willington, Conn., 
in place of E. M. Macfarlane, deceased. 
GEORGIA 
Wiliam O. Cummings, Warthen, Ga., in 
place of V. H. Cummings, retired. 
INDIANA 
Ira R. Wiliams, Mellott, Ind., in place of 
I. M. Gallaher, retired. 
IOWA 
Robert R. Larson, Dows, Iowa, in place of 
E. A. Westlund, retired. 
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KANSAS 
Shiriey V. Keeler, ee E NS 
of G. N. Karstadt, retired. 
E 
of E. B. Hyndman, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Creed Damron, Robinson Creek, Ky., in 
place of C. B. Mitchell, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Maxine H. Morrison, Albany, La., in place 
of O. A. Johnson, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Eldon Dale Maatman, Hamilton, Mich., in 
place of Herman Nyhoff, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Francis C. Bohnert, Rosemount, Minn., in 
place of E. G. Doyle, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Charles L. Lucas, Caledonia, Mo., in place 
of J. L. Haw, retired. 
Marion E. Bird, Concordia, Mo., in place 
of O. A. Reed, resigned. 
Fred W. Bargen, Mapaville, Mo, in place 
of O. M. Judd, deceased. 
NEBRASKA 
Frank J. Dietsch, Fordyce, Nebr., in place 
of E. M. Suing, retired. 
Helen V. McChesney, Lebanon, Nebr., in 
place of C. C. Waterman, retired. 
Gary L. Boese, Pickrell, Nebr., in place of 
R. L. Winkle, transferred. 
NEW JERSEY 
Everitt J. Monahan, Morris Plains, N.J., in 
place of J. D. McErlane, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Catherine C. Hallahan, Brasher Falls, N.Y., 
in place of H. P. Hallahan, deceased. 
Louise A. Benjamin, Central Valley, N.Y., 
in place of Ernest Rose, retired. 
Harry W. Johnson, Jamestown, N.Y., in 
place of R. W. Gould, retired. 
Leon Korzeniewski, pane N. T., in 
place of H. M. Curtis, retired. 
Thomas F. Dady, New Woodstock, N. Y. 
in place ot E. D. Judd, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Pauline L. Harton, Colon, N.C., in place of 
Z. L. Ross, retired. 
Paul E. Peeler, Granite Quarry, N.C., in 
place of C. M. Peeler, retired. 
Stanley W. Johnson, Hope Mills, N.C., in 
place of I. M. Stone, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Russel J. Alberty, Haskell, Okla., in place of 
J. F. Rankin, retired. 
OREGON 
Fred J. Hayes, Oakridge, Oreg., in place of 
M. B. Blair, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
George E. Kintigh, Alverton, Pa. in place 
of M. M. Hixson, retired. 
Domenic P. Ruggieri, Kennett Square, Pa. 
in place of J. F. Donahue, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ray M. Head, Salem, S.C., in place of 
Homer Griffith, retired. 
Thomas W. MacKrell, Vale, S. Dak., in place 
of Eloise Holdren, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Robert H. Scates, Henning, Tenn., in place 
of G. F. Barfield, retired. 
TEXAS 
Kenneth R. Hopkins, Crowley, Tex. in place 
of D. L. Stoker, Jr., retired. 
Louis C. Nordt, Missouri City, Tex, in 
place of J. C. Posey, retired. 
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VIRGINIA 
Kendall F. Bailey, Madison Heights, Va. 
in place of M. M, Crews, retired. 
Joseph H. Clarke, Jr., Martinsville, Va., in 
place of J. R. Gregory, retired. 
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Russell R. S. Clem, Staunton, Va., in place 
of R. C. Woodrum, deceased. 
WASHINGTON 

David P. Watkins, Castle Rock, Wash., in 
place of H. F. Downey, retired. 
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Mary E. Thomas, Soap Lake, Wash., in 
place of H. L. Lopeman, removed. 


WISCONSIN 
Duane A. Helland, Boyd, Wis., in place of 


H. E. Wanish, retired. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Educational Participation in Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, I have a responsibility 
to maintain an interest in all programs 
which can enrich and expand the tra- 
ditional approaches to learning. My serv- 
ice on this committee, however, extends 
beyond the lines of responsibility. I am 
vitally concerned with education. If I 
may paraphrase the illustrious Jef- 
ferson, I too would caution: If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, it ex- 
pects whatever has been and never shall 
be 


I have always been especially enthu- 
siastic about programs which not only 
broaden the scope of education beyond 
the conventional approach of the aca- 
demic but which allow the student to 
more fully realize that education is in- 
deed his most powerful weapon in the 
fight against apathy, stagnation, and 
conditions of economic disadvantage. I 
am pleased to join several of my col- 
leagues in calling attention to a unique 
California college program which is help- 
ing to promote a student focus upon 
urban problems. I refer to the EPIC pro- 
gram at California State College at Los 
Angeles. 


The opening of classes this quarter at 
California State College at Los Angeles 
marks the first anniversary of EPIC— 
a project for educational participation 
in communities. Through EPIC, a 
demonstration—pilot—program partially 
funded under title I of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, California State at 
Los Angeles students are contributing 
their time and abilities to serve and learn 
from the disadvantaged in the Los An- 
geles area. Last year, over 1,000 students 
at the college worked as volunteers in 
more than 100 community agencies. The 
students assumed a wide range of duties, 
such as counselor aids, tutors, group 
leaders, recreation leaders, teen club ad- 
visers, big brother-big sisters, child care 
consultants, teachers, and research as- 
sistants. This year, EPIC has reduced the 
number of agencies to 50 and placed even 
greater focus upon quality service and 
program development. The response of 
the community to the EPIC volunteer 
has helped to highlight the value of this 

program. Community agencies praise 
EPIC volunteers for their professional 
attitude, inventiveness, enthusiasm, and 


ability. They point out that the college 
student often brings to the agency new 
ideas and techniques and enables the 
agency to offer new services and pro- 
grams. As one agency has written: 

Bouquets to Volunteers Betty Addleman, 
Linda Mahru, and Boyd Johnson, who are 
participating in the EPIC program at Jali- 
fornia State College at Los Angeles and whose 
talents have been made available to the Unit 
II Mental Health Clinic at Los Angeles 
County General Hospital. 

Robert B. Sampliner, M.D., Director of 
Mental Health, Unit II, states, “These stu- 
dents are adding rich resources in their own 
respective fields to the training we are giving 
them in group therapy. They are serving as 
co-therapists who will soon be handling a 
group in vocational rehabilitation under 
supervision.” 

These students have given invaluable 
services to the patients at the hospital. 


The student, because he is one who is 
“making it” in society, can often offer 
hope and outside contact to someone 
who feels entrapped in an urban ghetto, 
or a disadvantaged economic situation. 
The students have also made an enthu- 
siastic response to the program. Because 
California State at Los Angeles is an 
urban commuter college, its 21,000 stu- 
dents center most of their activities 
away from the compus. These stu- 
dents are often not enthusiastic about 
the traditional collegiate bonfires and 
pep rallies. But, like all of today’s col- 
lege generation, they are seriously con- 
cerned about current problems and their 
own role in society. They have a strong 
desire to improve both themselves and 
society, and to affect the directions of 
our Nation. EPIC has helped direct these 
student energies and concerns into con- 
structive community activities. In so 
doing EPIC has made good use of their 
pent-up concerns for society, provoked 
intellectual stimulation, added a sense of 
student commitment, and provided 
countless hours of service to the com- 
munity. As a result, interest in EPIC 
from other colleges and the community 
has never been higher. 

The theme among many of today’s 
college students is one of turn off, drop 
out, or you cannot fight the power struc- 
ture. The EPIC program says to that 
same student, “tune in, get involved, you 
can affect the scene.” The EPIC volun- 
teer through his participation in a com- 
munity service program, gains insights 
which coupled with the college’s aca- 
demic program can help him become, 
upon his completion of his college re- 
quirements, a more knowledgeable citizen 
and a more highly skilled professional. 


A letter from Mrs. Marjorie Jane Davis, 
Assistant Director, Volunteer Services, Los 
Angeles County General Hospital. 


As a student, EPIC allows the individual 
to see the needs of his own community 
and the directions which his education 
and training must follow as he would 
have a positive effect on that scene. 

And what about the community, one 
might ask? The community benefits 
from the tremendous energy, the chal- 
lenging minds and the creative talents 
of the young student. The overworked, 
overcrowded, perhaps understaffed 
agency may just well need the vibrant 
breath of student participation. The 
struggling, small, independent com- 
munity action program may receive just 
the additional staff it needs to broaden 
its scope and attract more young people 
in off the streets. The young person in 
trouble who might not relate to an 
agency authority might well be respon- 
sive to a student volunteer who is on 
hand, ready to serve and able to give 
him individual attention. I dare say 
that there is quite a tossup when one 
tries to answer the question, who gains 
the most, the community or the stu- 
dent? It seems to me that there is a 
pretty even balance. 

I am especially delighted to learn 
that during the new school year EPIC 
volunteers will be working at the fol- 
lowing agencies located in central and 
south central Los Angeles: The Avalon 
Youth Opportunity Center, the Imperial 
Court Community Development Project, 
the Los Angeles Youth Opportunity Cen- 
ter, the Pico Gardens Teen Post, the 
Willowbrook Avenue Community Devel- 
opment Project, the new Locke Senior 
High School, the South Central Youth 
Training and Employment Project, and 
the Southwest Tutorial Project, to name 
just a few. The disadvantaged economic 
circumstances of large numbers of the 
residents serviced by these agencies as 
well as in many instances their minority 
group status pose impending problems 
for immediate resolution. Where could 
better answers be obtained? What more 
dynamic forces could influence deci- 
sions? What greater talents could be 
used for counseling and planning than 
the college student attending Cal State, 
many of whom are themselves residents 
of this very community. 

It seems to me that EPIC at California 
State is saying to the students: 

We can help you learn, we can help you get 
involved, but you must be dedicated to par- 
ticipating in your community through a 
positive service. 


As a new EPIC director, Mrs. 
Gordon wrote me recently that: 


We feel that today’s college student cannot 
afford to miss the EPIC opportunity. There 
are tremendous social changes taking place 
in our cities today. The student has a respon- 
sibility to know what is happening and to 
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take part through positive action. EPIC pro- 
vides such a positive outlet. 


EPIC says to the Cal State students, 
“We need you and you need EPIC.” I 
hope that college students all over the 
country who are looking—indeed who 
are thirsting after a sense of involve- 
ment will look to EPIC at California 
State and draw a guide. I am told that 
the director and the student coordinator 
staff of the EPIC program would wel- 
come inquiries from college students who 
might be interested in establishing a 
similar program on their campuses. 


In Support of a Bill Extending to Volun- 
teer Fire, Ambulance, and Rescue Com- 
panies the Second- and Third-Class 
Bulk Mailing Rates Available to Certain 
Nonprofit Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of our volunteer fire, ambulance, 
and rescue companies is self-evident. 
The cost of government, Federal, State, 
and local, is immense. Every day millions 
are expended in the process of keeping 
the machinery of government in healthy 
operation. For that reason the American 
public has welcomed the contribution of 
our volunteer fire, ambulance, and rescue 
companies, as a means of serving the 
public in a vital area without simulta- 
neously demanding, once again, an in- 
crease in taxes. 

There is much to be said, moreover, for 
the continuation of American traditions 
of voluntary service. In this day of big 
and bigger government, big and bigger 
corporations, labor unions, mutual bene- 
fit associations, and the like, the contri- 
bution of the individual has been rele- 
gated to the shadows, to a remarkable 
and depressing extent. Contrary to the 
trend has been the continued existence of 
the volunteer fire and rescue worker as a 
major figure in a million American com- 
munities. 

We have every reason to bolster this 
sterling tradition. We must not stand 
aside and allow it to be submerged be- 
neath the weight of economic pressures. 
Yet that is what we have been doing for 
years. 

At this very moment, while the demand 
for fire, ambulance, and rescue work is 
increasing, the cost of operating such 
services is also increasing, and local com- 
munities have made no move to take up 
the slack. 

We are, therefore, presented with the 
shocking picture of a public service 
threatened with extinction in a moment 
when the public need is clearly increas- 


It is disconcerting to think in terms of 
volunteer heroes being cramped-in, sur- 
rounded, and bedeviled by scores of crip- 
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pling, economic problems. But that is the 
way it is, today, for millions of fire, am- 
bulance, and rescue workers, right here 
in America. 

The crisis can be partially attended to 
by act of Congress, and I recommend that 
action be taken immediately through the 
passage of a bill extending to volunteer 
fire, ambulance, and rescue companies 
the second- and third-class mailing rates 
now available to certain other nonprofit 
organizations. 


Results of Opinion Poll in Idaho's First 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring I sent the residents of Idaho’s 
First Congressional District a question- 
naire and asked that they complete the 
form and return it to me. The response 
was most gratifying. More than 15,000 
individual forms were returned, many 
with additional comments and notes. 

The political affiliation in my district 
is evenly divided between the major 
parties. But philosophically, the people 
are as one. If there is further proof 
needed that the average American 
citizen has repudiated the Great Society, 
I do not know what it could be. 

I include the tabulation of the poll’s 
results at this point in the RECORD: 

[Answers in percent] 

1. Do you feel that we are receiving 
accurate and reliable information on the 
activities of the Federal Government? 


%% ͤ ͤ TTT 11.0 
Nh)“ S TD 82.2 
N / A E 68 


2. (a) Do you believe that the rise in the 
cost of living requires corrective action by 
the Government? 


I et See Se sare 80.9 
DE OO SS Se eee 14.0 
NO OPONE -acce coo oo 5.1 
(b) If so, what kind of action do you be- 
lieve should be taken? 
Wage and price control .------------ 23.2 
Cut Government spending 74.6 
TAK NOTADO ono eo 1.0 
T 1.2 


(Nore.—Approximately 70 percent of those 
favoring wage and price control also indi- 
cated that they favored accompanying cuts 
in government spending.) 

3. Do you think that the present spend- 
ing levels by the Government for the fol- 


lowing programs should be: 

More Less Same 
Defense ~~~... —— 28.9 19.0 §2.1 
Foreign ald ROT T 91.3 7.1 
Agriculture --- 18.8 50.4 30.8 
Education — 31.4 29.3 39.3 
Bi — 29.7 29.2 41.1 
Poverty program 7.8 79.0 13.2 
Highways AENA E 26.0 15.1 58.9 
Space exploration 8.4 58.4 32.2 
Aid to eities 9.8 66.0 24.2 
Beautification -....-.. 6.9 76.0 17.1 
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4, Do you think the Federal Government 
should return a percentage of Federal taxes 
to the States with no strings attached? 


a Ma eh a Sad er Ea 63.1 
8 SERCO IES = a SONS Se tS 23.0 
ING OPINIO e 13.9 


(Nore.—Many of the No answers received 
comments that “the Federal Government 
should not take the tax money in the first 
place.“) 

5. In the Vietnam war, do you think we 
should: 


(a) Continue on present course? ----- 6.5 
(b) Make a more definite effort for 
military viotory ? 61.8 
(c) Hold key positions and negotiate 
nent. n enema 17.0 
(d) Withdraw as soon as possible? . . 14. 


(Note,—Many of those favoring withdrawal 
(d) indicated that they do so only after a 
military victory (b)) 

6. Do you think the ceiling on earnings 
of persons receiving social security or vet- 
erans’ pensions should be: 


p eee 25.1 
e on eee neueenee 27.5 
Hire oo cacn scan 36.6 
Neo hing a 10.8 


7. Do you favor the proposed Federal reg- 
ulations on the purchase and shipment of 
firearms? 


— 2 15. 8 
Om acon mel op 76.1 
Wornnnddgg een E 8.1 


8. Do you think our present Federal farm 
programs are achieving their purpose of 
maintaining farmers’ income at adequate 
levels? 


69]§WW Q———— 14. 4 
N ³·1AAͤ A 69. 7 
INO inne eee eee 15.9 


9. Do you favor increased trade with the 
Communist bloc nations as a means of easing 
tensions? 


„ ira cea te ee re ee 16.6 
i! ose eee eons 74. 7 
No opmo nnn 8 8. 7 


10. If you had your choice of passing a 
single piece of legislation in Congress this 
session, what would it be? 

It is obvious that the answers to the above 
question # 10 can not be tabulated in the 
same manner as the other questions. How- 
ever, many answered this question and their 
comments and letters were interesting and 
covered a wide variety of subjects. The item 
mentioned most was “Cut Government 
Spending,” the next most mentioned sub- 
ject was “Reduce Taxes.” These two subjects 
combined accounted for nearly one-third 
of the suggestions. Others were: Less Gov- 
ernment Control; Cut Foreign Aid; Win in 
Vietnam; Raise Social Security Benefits; 
Stop trade with Communist Nations; Oppose 
any legislation regulating or controlling 
firearms; Limit the power of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court; Increased protection against 
imports; Ethics bill for Congress; Revise 
Farm Parity Program; Control riots. 


National Businesswomen’s Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, a national tribute is being paid 
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to our country’s career women at this 
time with the observance of. “National 
Businesswomen’s Week.” The National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., has sponsored this 
occasion since 1928, and during the week 
the national federation’s 178,000 mem- 
bers will call attention to the growing 
role of women in every phase of national 
life. 

In July of this year, the federation 
adopted its national legislative platform, 
and proclaimed the following excellent 
legislative purposes: 

To elevate standards for the employed 
woman, to promote her interests, to create 
a spirit of cooperation, to expand opportuni- 
ties through industrial, scientific, and voca- 
tional activities, to secure equal considera- 
tion under the law and to establish condi- 
tions which assure both men and women the 
fullest opportunity and reward for the de- 
velopment of their capacities to the maxi- 
mum potential. 

To consider the place and responsibility of 
the employed woman as a concerned citizen 
in the complex democratic society of the 
United States, and to strengthen the role of 
this nation in world affairs. 


It is a pleasure for me to join in pay- 
ing tribute to the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of the United States and to all 
American career women by the observ- 


ance of “National Businesswomen’s 
Week.” 
Members Paying Tribute to 
Hon. James H. Quillen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the following 
Members participated with me in my spe- 
cial order in behalf of JIMMY QUILLEN on 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967: 

Hon. GERALD R. Forp, minority leader, 
of Michigan; Hon. LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
minority whip, of Illinois; Hon. MELVIN 
R. Lamp, of Wisconsin; Hon. Bos WILSON, 
of California; Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL, 
of New York; Hon. H. ALLEN SMITH, of 
California; Hon. DONALD RUMSFELD, of 
Ilinois; Hon. JohN J. Duncan, of Ten- 
nessee; Hon. WILLIAM E. Brock, of Ten- 
nessee; Hon. Dan KUYKENDALL, of Ten- 
nessee; Hon. WILLIAM C. Wampter, of 
Virginia; Hon. James T. BROYHILL, of 
North Carolina; Hon. DELBERT L. LATTA, 
of Ohio; Hon. JohN B. Anverson, of Illi- 
nois; Hon. WILLIAM C. Cramer, of Flor- 
ida; Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE, of Minnesota; 
Hon. Rocers C. B. Morton, of Maryland; 
Hon. MARGARET M. HECKLER, of Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. F. BRADFORD MORSE, of 
Massachusetts; Hon. CHARLES R. JONAS, 
of North Carolina; Hon. GEORGE V. HAN- 
SEN, of Idaho; Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, of 
Iowa; Hon. Lovis C. WYMAN, of New 
Hampshire; Hon. GILBERT GUDE, of 
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Maryland; Hon. Op LANGEN, of Minne- 
sota; Hon. FLORENCE P. Dwyer, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Sam STEIGER, of Arizona; 
Hon. James Harvey, of Michigan; Hon. 
Frances P, BOLTON, of Ohio; Hon. ROBERT 
McC tory, of Illinois; Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
of Illinois; Hon. ALBERT W. Watson, of 
South Carolina; Hon. MARK ANDREWS, of 
North Dakota; Hon. Det CLAWSON, of 
California; Hon. Howarp W. ROBISON, of 
New York; Hon. E. Ross Apatr, of In- 
diana; Hon. James C. CLEVELAND, of New 
Hampshire; Hon. RICHARD L. RoupEBUSH, 
of Indiana; Hon. CLARENCE J. Brown, JT., 
of Ohio; Hon. WILLIAM L, Dickenson, of 
New York; Hon. J. IRVING WHALLEY, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Frank J. Horton, of 
New York; Hon. Lawrence G. WILLIAMS, 
of Pennsylvania; Hon. DONALD G. Bnorz- 
man, of Colorado; Hon. JoHN W. WYDLER, 
of New York; Hon. CHARLOTTE T. REID, 
of Illinois; Hon. James V. SMITH, of 
Oklahoma; and Hon. THEODORE R. KUP- 
FERMAN, of New York. 


Air Quality Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like, at this time, to add a few words to 
the many that have already been spoken 
in support of the Air Quality Act of 1967. 

In his January 30 message to Congress, 
in which he recommended adoption of 
the Air Quality Act, the President said: 

Our efforts to understand and control air 
pollution must be intensified and broadened, 
Many sources of air pollution cannot be eco- 
nomically or effectively controlled by our 
present technology. 


That our scientists and technicians 
have not discovered all the answers 
should come as a surprise to no one, for 
the knowledge of air pollution and its 
control is in its infancy and the Federal 
Government’s program is only 4 years 
old. 

What we have done under this pro- 
gram we can be proud of; but when we 
established the program in 1963, we 
simply did not realize the dimensions of 
the problem, and we were only begin- 
ning to understand how serious the dan- 
gers of air pollution were. 

In the 4 years since then, however, the 
shape and the vastness of the threat have 
begun to emerge, and we realize far bet- 
ter than we did how much we yet have 
to learn. Because of this, the President 
has placed great emphasis on expanding 
our research program, and especially re- 
search intended to solve the problem of 
pollution from the burning of fuels. The 
sulfur oxides may be the most serious of 
the pollutants, both from a health and 
an economic point of view, and they are 
emitted whenever coal and oil are 
burned. And certainly the biggest volume 
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of pollutant comes from the automobile, 
burning gasoline. 

In fact, more than four-fifths of our 
pollution comes from the burning of 
fuels, and our knowledge of how to con- 
trol this pollution is, to put it mildly, im- 
perfect. 

The President, therefore, has asked 
that we provide for extensive new re- 
search efforts to develop the devices and 
techniques for controlling pollution from 
fuels, but in doing so he has wisely been 
mindful of the importance these fuels 
have in the economy and how great an 
effect any change in the pattern of their 
use would have. He said: 

We must recognize that in dealing with 
fuels for industry and motor vehicles, we 
are dealing with matters of enormous im- 
portance to every section of the N ation and 
to many economic interests. America’s tech- 
nology and natural resource development are 
intimately involved in any program that 
affects fuels and their uses, Great investments 
have been made on given assumptions about 
those fuels and uses. 

These considerations require that we ap- 
proach the pollution problem with respect 
for its complexity and its economic im- 
plications. 

But the health of our people, and indeed 
the health of the whole urban and rural 
environment, also require us to approach the 
pollution problem with urgency and tenacity. 


Mr. Speaker, as a resident of Lawrence, 
Long Island, N.Y.—in the shadow of 
Kennedy International Airport, I have 
been concerned for some time with the 
problem of air pollution in and around 
airports not only from automobiles but 
also from aircraft. While the main 
thrust o fthe Air Quality Act is aimed at 
pollution from automobiles, the proposed 
legislation does recognize the problem 
and seeks to authorize a 2-year study by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to determine the feasibility of 
establishing national emission standards 
for aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been told that 
a single jetplane produces approximately 
1 ton of measurable pollutants on 
takeoff and landing—an amount equal 
to the average pollution from an auto- 
mobile during a l-year period. This 
problem cannot and should not be over- 
loked. It must be attacked in the same 
way we are attacking the problem of air 
pollutions from automobiles. 

I shall support the Air Quality Act 
because I believe it to be an essential step 
toward the preservation of the health 
and welfare of our country's people, and 
I urge my colleagues to do the same, 


Federal Salary Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
ported the Postal-Federal Salary Act of 
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1967, as I have consistently supported 
over the course of my years in Congress 
all fair proposals to increase the salaries 
of Federal employees. I believe there is 
nothing more important to the efficient 
conduct of Government than a Federal 
civil service that is justly paid for the 
services it renders. 

For this reason, I cannot overstate my 
indignation at Congress’ decision to ex- 
clude one agency, and only one agency, 
from the provisions of this bill. I see no 
justification whatever for singling out 
the employees of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for exclusion from the Fed- 
eral pay raise. I must interpret this ac- 
tion as a deliberate slap in the face to 
those who have taken on the difficult 
task and onerous responsibility of assist- 
ing the Nation’s poor to break the cycle 
of poverty. I hope this provision will be 
reversed before the bill becomes law. 

But these are difficult times for legis- 
lation designed to redress inequities and 
I voted for the bill because I judged that, 
on the whole, it served a useful purpose. 
It is, in my view, the kind of bill that 
saves money in the long run because it 
improves the morale, and, as a conse- 
quence, the performance of the men and 
women who make their careers serving 
the Federal Government. 


Vietnam and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. TENZ ER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1967, I wrote to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk urging U.S. support for 
consideration of the Vietnam war by the 
United Nations General Assembly. See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 25, 
1967, pages 26691-26692. 

When the Soviet Union made its re- 
quest on June 13, 1967, for an emergency 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly on the Middle East crisis under 
the provisions of the “uniting for peace” 
resolution of November 3, 1950, this step 
represented the first acceptance by the 
Soviet Union of the use of the “uniting 
for peace” resolution for the determina- 
tion by the General Assembly of a war- 
and-peace issue normally dealt with by 
the Security Council and subject to the 
veto power. 

One day later, on June 14, 1967, ina 
statement which appears in the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that day, page 
A3015, I said: 

With the cease-fire in the Middle East now 
in effect, I call upon our Government, the 
President, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and all of their advisers to 
use every instrument and technique of di- 
plomacy to bring about a cease-fire in Viet- 
nam and/or to immediately convene a Geneva 
Conference to negotiate a settlement to the 
Vietnam conflict. 

We should do everything necessary to en- 
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courage the United Nations to adopt a cease- 
fire resolution in Vietnam similar to the 
resolution adopted in the Middle East crisis 
and/or to call upon the Cochairman of the 
Geneva Conference to immediately convene 
a peace conference. 

We must urge the United Nations, the Co- 
chairmen of the Geneva Conference, the In- 
ternational Control Commission, and the 
available diplomatic channels, including the 
“hotline” between Washington and Moscow 
to bring about a cease-fire in Vietnam. 


Mr. Speaker, on June 14 I concluded 
my remarks with another appeal to the 
President in these words: 


Now is the time to stop the bombing. 

Now is the time for a cease-fire. 

Now is the time for our President to lead 
us and the world on the pathways to perma- 


nent peace. 


Because every offer to negotiate has 
been rejected or brings no response from 
Hanoi, I am more convinced than ever 
that there is some hope in the United Na- 
tions. When I first proposed to the Sec- 
retary of State that we take advantage 
of the “uniting for peace” resolution, I 
had no support for the idea. Now Ma- 
jority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD and 11 
other Senators have proposed a resolu- 
tion calling for a reconvened Geneva 
Conference. 

For the information of my colleagues, I 
insert in the Recorp at this point, the 
State Department reply to my letter of 
September 22, 1967: 


Hon. HERBERT TENZER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TENZER: Secretary 
Rusk has asked me to reply to your thought- 
ful letter of September 22, 1967, in which 
you suggested that the United States employ 
the “Uniting for Peace” procedure to bring 
the Viet-Nam conflict before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. We continue to 
doubt the feasibility of such action at the 
present time, for the reasons I outlined to 
you in my letter of July 1, 1967, although we 
of course continue to welcome any construc- 
tive efforts by the UN Security Council or 
the General Assembly toward a just and 
honorable peace in Viet-Nam. 

You specifically suggest that even nations 
which do not agree with our policies in gen- 
eral might support a resolution calling upon 
the co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference 
immediately to bring all interested parties 
together for discussions. This was, of course, 
one of the principle elements in our initia- 
tive on January 31, 1966 to bring the Viet- 
Nam issue to the Security Council. 

At that time, we submitted a draft resolu- 
tion calling for the Council’s endorsement 
of preliminary discussions to arrange a con- 
ference looking toward the implementation 
of the Geneva Accords. The resolution was 
never acted upon, primarily because the 
Soviet Union made clear its opposition to 
any UN consideration of Viet-Nam, including 
this approach. 

Ambassador Goldberg reiterated in his ad- 
dress of September 21 to the General Assem- 
bly that the United States continues to seek 
the active participation of the United Na- 
tions in the quest for peace in Viet-Nam. 
He again called on all UN members, individ- 
ually and collectively, to accept their obliga- 
tions under the Charter and use their in- 
fluence to help bring the Viet-Nam conflict 
to an end by peaceful means, As public ac- 
counts have indicated, Ambassador Goldberg 
recently undertook further consultations 
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with members of the Security Council to 
assess Once again the prospects for Security 
Council action. As reported at the time, he 
found a widespread reluctance to act in the 
Council in the face of firm opposition to UN 
involvement from the Soviet Union and 
North Viet-Nam. 

In our view, the members of the General 
Assembly would also be unlikely at this time 
to favor formal action on Viet-Nam, pri- 
marily because of the basic disagreement 
which exists on this issue among the mem- 
bers of the Security Council, and because 
at the present time many of the political 
factors operative in the Security Council are 
also present in the Assembly. Nevertheless, 
consistent with our desire to have the UN 
and its members make greater efforts towards 
peace in Viet-Nam, we remain willing to sup- 
port an initiative which showed promise of 
positive results and would meaningfully ad- 
vance the prospects of an early and secure 
peace in Southeast Asia. 

As I noted in my July 1 letter, the basic 
difficulty remains Hanoi’s un ess to 
discuss a political settlement on an 
but its own terms, In light of the Soviet 
Union’s strong support of Hanoi’s position, 
effective United Nations action, in our view, 
is unlikely at least until Hanoi alters its es- 
sentially negative position towards a nego- 
tiated settlement in Viet-Nam. 

I hope you will find the foregoing com- 
ments useful and that you will not hesitate 
to call on me if I can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


Mr. Speaker, I am disturbed by the 
apparent unwillingness on the part of 
the State Department to actively pursue 
every procedural device for obtaining 
General Assembly consideration of the 
Vietnam war. Because of the veto power 
in the U.N. Security Council, the impasse 
in the United Nations can be broken 
only if we are willing to take the issue 
to the General Assembly. 

The Vietnam war is not only a bilat- 
eral confrontation. It is a struggle which 
threatens the peace and security of the 
entire world. All efforts to bring the com- 
batants to the peace table have thus far 
failed. The United Nations representing 
the force of world opinion and the only 
forum for expression of that opinion 
must not be overlooked as an instrument 
for moving the conflict from the battle- 
field to the conference table. 

Mr. Speaker, member nations in the 
U.N. may very well have “basic disagree- 
ment” on the Vietnam issue, but that in 
itself is no justification for our failure 
to request them to express their common 
desire for the commencement of peace 
negotiations. 

The United States should not fear the 
United Nations or even the possibility 
that the world body may request a ces- 
sation of the bombing of North Vietnam. 
We should display our willingness to 
comply with attempts by the United 
Nations to bring about a political set- 
tlement to the Vietnam war. 

No matter how slim the possibility of 
U.N. action, we must not cast that pos- 
sibility aside. It is time to undertake a 
major new peace offensive in Vietnam 
and I believe this can be done in the 
United Nations. 

There is current in the United States 
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today a developing pattern and practice 
to play politics with the war in Vietnam. 
War—with its death and destruction— 
is too serious a subject matter to be used 
for political expediency. 

The game is being played on both sides 
of the aisle. Perhaps if all who want to 
see the war ended with an honorable 
peace were to join their efforts—elusive 
as it is—peace could be achieved, 


Job Corps Perform Valuable Public 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
while the success of the Job Corps as a 
program of human renewal is becoming 
well known, it is unfortunate that many 
of the dividends of Job Corps fail to get 
the attention they deserve. It is a simple 
fact that immense contributions are con- 
stantly being made to local communities 
and the common good by dedicated 
corpsmen who work to conserve our nat- 
ural resources, or who brave the elements 
and face great personal risk to fight fires 
and floods, rescue individuals lost in the 
wilds, and provide needed manpower to 
overcome many natural disasters. 

As an example of the type of contribu- 
tion which Job Corps makes in the public 
interest, I would like to call the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues to the 
work of Job Corpsmen this past summer 
in clearing the shores of Lake Michigan 
of dead alewife fish. As a result of this 
excellent work, the Job Corps headquar- 
ters received telegrams and letters of 
thanks and gratitude from many distin- 
guished public officials, including several 
Members of Congress. One such letter 
was sent by our distinguished colleague 
and minority leader, the gentleman from 
Michigan Mr. GERALD R. FORD]. 

With permission, Mr. Speaker, I insert 
some of the correspondence received by 
Job Corps concerning the alewife clean- 
up at this point in the Recor, with the 
hope that they will receive the careful 
consideration they deserve. 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 28, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. PELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KELLY: The State of Indiana 
thanks the United States Job Corps for the 
work done by 108 of its men from Camp At- 


terbury in helping clear dead alewife from 
the Indiana shores of Lake Michigan. 

The men worked for two and a half days at 
Michigan City, Beverly Shores, Gary, East 
Chicago and Whiting. They worked hard and 
steady despite the unpleasantness of their 
task, and their deportment was excellent. 

These communities—especially Beverly 
Shores—could not have met this hazard to 
the public health without the helping hand 
from the Job Corpsmen. 
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Again, we thank you and the men of the 
Camp Atterbury Job Corps. 
Sincerely, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. KELLY: This will acknowledge 
and thank you for your letter of August 7 
in which you inform me of the activities of 
the Job Corps in ridding Lake Michigan 
beaches of alewives. I very much appreciate 
hearing from you on this matter. 

As an original sponsor of legislation calling 
for the creation of a Job Corps, I have been 
pleased to note the willingness of the Agency 
to help where help is most needed. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ZaBLOCKI, 


Member of Congress. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KELLY: Thank you for your let- 
ter informing me of the initiative shown by 
the Job Corps in the recent alewife disaster. 
I appreciate your efforts in this endeavor. 

The Corpsmen and the Job Corps are to be 
congratulated for undertaking a task which 
was shirked by so many others. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senator. 
LANSING, MICH., 
July 14, 1967. 
W. P. KELLY, 


Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your tele- 
gram concerning assistance from Job Corps- 
men from Custer Job Corps Center and the 
Hoxie Conservation Center in removing fish 
from the shores of Lake Michigan. I have 
designated Mr. Glen C. Gregg, deputy director 
of the Michigan Department of Conservation 
to act as my coordinator on this project. Mr. 
Gregg will be in immediate contact with Mr. 
Crawford of your office concerning project 
details. Might I add that I consider your 
offer to be a constructive example of beneficial 
State and Federal cooperation to meet a 
problem of great concern to the citizens of 
the State of Michigan. 

GEORGE ROMNEY, 
Governor, State of Michigan. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. KELLY: Thank you for your letter 
reporting on the fine work done by Job 
Corpsmen in removing dead alewives from 
the shores of Lake Michigan. 

Your men cert unly performed in A-1 
fashion. It was a nasty job which they never- 
theless performed to everyone's great satis- 
faction. 

Please tell the boys “Well done!” and thank 
them for all of us. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. Hart, 
U.S. Senator. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1967. 

Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D 

DEAR Mr. l Numerous reports have 
reached my office concerning the excellent 
job performed by Job Corps trainees in help- 
ing to remove dead alewife fish from public 
beaches along the shoreline of Lake Mich- 


I personally wish to thank you for the 
prompt and effective response to my request 
for such assistance. 

I hope you will express my gratitude for 
a job well done to the many Corpsmen who 
participated in the clean-up program, 

With best wishes and my kind personal 
regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. KELLY: Thanks so much for your 
recent letter informing me of the outstand- 
ing job done by the job corpsmen in the re- 
moval of dead and decaying alewife from 
the shores of Lake Michigan. 

The alewife problem is a difficult one and 
the job was a dirty job. From all due reports, 
however, the job corpsmen are to be com- 
mended for their assistance to the citizens 
of Michigan. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP E. RUPPE, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, KELLY: I have had many first- 
hand reports on the excellent work of the 
Job Corps in clearing alewife from the 
beaches in my district. 

All of you are to be commended, thanked, 
and congratulated. 

Sincerely, 
Guy VANDER JAGT, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 16, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KELLY: I appreciated receiving 
your account of the Job Corpsmen’s partici- 
pation in removing dead alewives from the 
beaches of Lake Michigan. 

As representatives of my district, the ef- 
forts of the Custer Job Corps Center in Battle 
Creek are of special interest to me. This 
worthwhile and arduous activity, greatly 
helping to alleviate a crisis situation, is 
gratefully acknowledged by me and, I am 
sure, by my constituents and the citizens of 
Michigan. 

Please relay my personal thanks to the 
Custer Job Corps Center. And keep up the 
good work. 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 
Garry Brown, 
Member of Congress. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KELLY: Many thanks for your 
letter of August 7, reporting on the progress 
that Job Corps trainees have made in help- 
ing to clear our beaches of the alewife nui- 
sance. 

I would like to extend my appreciation and 
congratulations to tħe young men of the Job 
Corps, and to the program’s administrators, 
for the fine public service they have per- 
formed in accomplishing this task. It is in- 
deed a most constructive example of how 
the federal government can cooperate with 
the states to help solve common problems. 


Kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 
GERALD R. FORD, 
Member of Congress. 
Of Brainwashing Republicans and the 


Politics of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I have a con- 
fession to make to my colleagues in this 
Chamber. 

I have been brainwashed. 

It did not happen suddenly, MrT. 
Speaker, but it happened, nevertheless. 
Over the years I was brainwashed to be- 
lieve that there was such a thing as a 
bipartisan foreign policy. The Republi- 
cans have shown me the error of my 
ways. 

I suppose I have heard one Republican 
speech on Vietnam too many. 

Before these Republicans began talk- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, I had believed that it 
was Hanoi that was stubbornly prolong- 
ing a war that only they seem to want. 
But now the Republicans have set the 
record straight, by claiming that it is 
President Johnson who is prolonging the 
war because he has been brainwashed by 
his generals. 

Imagine, Mr. Speaker, Lyndon Johnson 
insists upon bombing the enemies’ sup- 
plies and bases ii. the north to protect the 
welfare and lives of American troops 
fighting in the south. And to show how 
misguided he is, the President, has made 
it clear that he will stop the bombing 
if only Hanoi would make a reciprocal 
gesture toward deescalation. 

What an unreasonable President we 
have. And what inspired statesmen these 
Republicans have become. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, what all of this Republican talk 
amounts to is a very old political game. 
It is called: pin the war on the President. 
And it is played during election years. 

The rules are easy. You stick a verbal 
pin in the Commander in Chief and you 
duck for cover. 
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We saw this game played during the 
Korea war when the Republicans re- 
named it, Truman's war.” We saw it 
Played against President Roosevelt 
when the Republican isolationists called 
World War II “Roosevelt’s war.” 

The wobblies and German sympathiz- 
ers stuck the pins into Woodrow Wilson 
just before our involvement in World War 
I. And going way back, there is even the 
ease of the pin-stickers, who summoned 
a secret convention of New England 
States—in Boston—to discuss the possi- 
bility of seceding from the Union in or- 
der to end the war of 1812. Not surpris- 
ingly, this plan never did succeed. 

Mr. Speaker, what a cheap and de- 
meaning game this is. Do we have any 
doubt that in 1968 the Republicans will 
be calling Vietnam Johnson's war”? 

And yet the record will show that none 
of these Republican critics has dared to 
challenge the most essential truth of all: 
That the American presence in Vietnam 
is vital to the peace and security of all 
of Southeast Asia. 

Not one of these Republican statesmen 
has called for American withdrawal 
from Vietnam. Why? Because they 
know—as the American people know— 
that aggression must be checked in Viet- 
nam or it will crush the entire continent 
of Southeast Asia in a tidal wave of 
chaos and violence. 

No, they are not opposed to the war. 
They are opposed to the conduct of the 
war. Allow me to translate. This means 
they are not opposing the President’s 
courageous decision to stand firm against 
the Communists in Vietnam. They are 
merely opposing the President. 

Republicans talk is a very unsubtle 
kind of political code. None of them will 
come out and say they oppose the war. 
They oppose the conduct of the war— 
or rather, the man behind the war, the 
man who directs the war, the man re- 
sponsible for the war. 

The Republicans know that criticism 
and wars are natural handmaidens to 
one another. They know the people are 
unhappy about Vietnam; the Congress 
is unhappy; and, heaven knows, the 
President is unhappy. God help this 
country if the day ever comes when war 
is popular- 

I believe our people are mature and 
understanding enough to realize that we 
cannot have peace merely by hating war. 
For if that were the case, peace would 
reign supreme in Vietnam today. 

And I also believe that our people real- 
ize that Vietnam is a tough, dirty, and 
costly war that will not be ended quickly 
or easily. 

Of course, some of the President’s 
critics claim that the war could be ended 
quickly. Ronald Reagan, for instance, 
would consider using atomic weapons 
to end it. I suppose we could settle things 
in a hurry by blowing up all of North 
Vietnam—not to mention a few square 
miles of Communist China—right off the 
map. 

I will not waste my colleagues’ time by 
reciting some of the other absurd sugges- 
tions presented by other Republican 
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strategists. Suffice to say, Mr. Speaker, 
if there is a quick and easy way to 
defeat the enemy—without dangerously 
escalating this war and endangering the 
peace of the entire world—President 
Johnson and his advisers would have dis- 
covered it. 

There is no such easy solution. Un- 
fortunately, the Vietcong are tough, well 
disciplined, and expert guerrilla fighters. 
And such is the nature of this war that 
no military victory is deemed likely. The 
real victory is a political victory to win 
the support of the Vietnamese people 
and to convince Hanoi to negotiate for 
peace. 

I would remind my colleagues: We are 
in Vietnam to smother the flames of ag- 
gression, not to fan them into an ever- 
widening conflagration. 

Mr. Speaker, let us talk honestly about 
all this Republican politiking on Viet- 
nam. There is no doubt about the fact 
that Lyndon Johnson’s political enemies 
are using Vietnam to gain political ad- 
vantage. 

That is what is behind all this criti- 
cism. That is why not one of the Presi- 
dent’s critics has yet come up with any 
alternative to the administration’s pol- 
icies that are worthy of serious consid- 
eration. And that is why the dialogs on 
Vietnam are so wildly irresponsible and 
personally abusive to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, these cruel and malicious 
tactics are doomed to fail. For the fact 
is that President Johnson continues to 
explore every conceivable route to find 
a way to get Hanoi to the conference 
table. And until he does, he will continue 
to conduct carefully controlled but effec- 
tive resistance to Communist aggression 
in the south. 

If there is a more reasoned and re- 
sponsible policy than the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s, I have yet to hear about 
it. 

Again, Mr. President, let me emphasize 
that none of us in this Chamber, in the 
White House, or in any home in this 
country, wants for our young men to be 
engaged in combat in Vietnam. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the United States 
has not sought its role as the leading free 
world power: This role sought us as a 
people whose commitment to freedom 
stretches beyond our own boundaries. 

We are not in Vietnam simply because 
we are magnanimous about expending 
our lives and our treasure. We are there 
because we have learned the lessons of 
recent history which teaches that to 
retreat from aggression does not de- 
crease the risk of war, but makes war 
inevitable. 

This is the real issue involved in Viet- 
nam. And this is the issue the American 
people understand. I can assure the Re- 
publicans seeking to make political capi- 
tal out of this war, that the American 
People will resist such political brain- 
washing from politicians who have brain- 
washed themselves in believing that 
Vietnam can become a political football 
in 1968. 

The President is right in commiting 
this Nation to the defense of the people 
of South Vietnam. 
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He is right in waging a carefully con- 
trolled response to the Communist ag- 
gression there which seeks to avoid ex- 
pansion of the war. 

He is right in trying every means to 
bring Hanoi to the conference table. 

And because he is right, the majority 
of Americans will continue to support 
him and his policies. 

One final word. Recently, the Japa- 
nese Prime Minister got to the head of 
the matter and said that the United 
States is right in the conditions it set 
for ending the bombing of North Viet- 
nam: 

In any suspension of the bombing in North 
Vietnam there should be a firm assurance 
that it will lead to a suspension of hostilities 
in the south. 


And the Prime Minister said that— 

Although the United States for its own 
part may wish for peace in Vietnam, it’s im- 
portant that such a desire should come from 
the other side as well. 


I commend these thoughts to the Re- 


publican candidates for President, who 
seem to need perspective and judgment. 


Education Is the Road to Freedom, 
Security, and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, a dol- 
lar spent on education today means a 
thousand dollars saved on welfare in the 
next generation. 

Education is the road to freedom, se- 
curity, and prosperity. 

Our first obligation to the youngsters 
of today is to provide a sound moral edu- 
cation, for morality is the cohesive fabric 
of the entire social structure. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing today 
a bill to provide tax exemptions for edu- 
cational expenses—a tax exemption for 
funds spent for higher education, either 
in family, or in the form of contributions 
to scholarship funds. 

In recent years the costs of higher 
education have been advancing rapidly, 
and have placed a heavy burden on both 
parents and students. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
has been attempting to assist education 
by ever-increasing appropriations. My 
proposal is to allow a proper tax exemp- 
tion for educational expenses, and thus 
reduce the demand for Federal aid to 
education. 

I feel that when someone spends a 
large sum of money to provide himself 
or his children with a higher education, 
he is spending money in the national in- 
terest, and it is only fair that the Nation 
try to ease his burden through our tax 
laws. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, today I 
enter a bill that will provide a tax credit 
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for higher education. Basically, my bill 
provides a 100-percent tax credit on the 
first $200 which is spent on a person’s 
education; 75 percent on the next $300, 
and finally, 25 percent of the next $1,000. 

As an individual reaches a higher tax 
bracket, the tax credit will be greater to 
him in proportion to an individual in a 
lower tax bracket. In order to help equal- 
ize the benefits among different tax 
brackets, I am providing for a 1-percent 
reduction from the tax credit for those 
earning an adjusted gross income in ex- 
cess of $25,000. 

The credit is available to anyone who 
pays the specified expenses for someone 
trying to obtain a higher education. It 
is available to students who are trying to 
put themselves through school. It is 
available to parents helping their chil- 
dren through college, and it will be 
available to other persons who contrib- 
ute help. This measure would help to 
create individual scholarships in that the 
donor would receive a tax credit, and 
colleges could well use this provision to 
encourage their alumni to help some de- 
serving student. 

I am well aware of the fact that a col- 
lege education is not the only form of 
additional training and education 
needed. Our advanced technology creates 
an unending need for upgrading the 
skills of those engaged in industry and 
science. It would be discriminatory to 
help only students attending college. Un- 
der my bill any person attending a post- 
secondary school such as business, trade, 
technical, and other vocational institu- 
tions would be qualified for the credit. 

There are many students in college 
today who are receiving full or partial 
scholarships. The median family income 
of stents receiving scholarships is 
$8,436. Most State-supported colleges 
have a tuition of less than $600. My pro- 
posal would furnish a maximum tax 
credit of $675. The assistance from the 
tax credit measure could release schol- 
arships for the benefit of those in greater 
need. 

In my own State, Georgia, there are 
many outstanding institutions of higher 
Yearning. Included in the Fourth District 
are Georgia State College and De Kalb 
Junior College. Georgia State’s tuition 
for three quarters is $315 for residents 
of Georgia, and De Kalb Junior College’s 
tuition for two trimesters is $220 for 
residents of De Kalb County. 

My bill would provide a $296.25 tax 
credit for any Georgia citizen who de- 
sired to attend Georgia State. 

Also, a tax credit of $215 would be 
provided for all those De Kalb County 
residents who desire to attend De Kalb 
Junior College. Thus, under my plan, 
any resident of my State who wishes to 
attend these institutions, and has the 
academic background, may do so. 

Those college students who are work- 
ing in order to pay for their college edu- 
cation will receive a larger rebate from 
the Internal Revenue Service under the 
tax credit. This rebate will give them ad- 
ditional funds which they need so badly 
to pay for food and clothing, 
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Our Nation today is confronted by 
many thousands of frustrated young- 
sters who are unable to obtain higher 
education because of the cost involved. 

My bill helps promote the American 
ideal of helping those who desire to help 
themselves, without any interference 
from the Federal Government. 

I feel it is very important for these 
ambitious young people to attempt to 
obtain an education by themselves, in- 
stead of having to rely on Government 
training, or some other federally spon- 
sored program. 

Thus, my bill will allow the individual 
to provide for his own education without 
seeking the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I therefore urge the House to give 
this measure prompt and careful con- 
5 at the earliest possible de- 

ate. 

Mr. Speaker, I place the text of my 
bill in the Recor at this point: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subpart A of part IV of subchapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits allowable) is amended by renumber- 
ing section 40 as 41, and by inserting after 
section 39 the following new section: 

“Src. 40. Expenses of higher education. 

„(a) GENERAL Rute.—There shall be al- 
lowed to an individual, as a credit 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year, an amount, determined under sub- 
section (b), of the expenses of higher educa- 
tion paid by him during the taxable year to 
one or more institutions of higher educa- 
tion in providing an education above the 
twelfth grade for himself or for any other in- 
dividual, 

„(b) LrmrratTions.— 

“(1) AMOUNT PER INDIVIDUAL.—The credit 
under subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year shall be an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(A) 100 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as does not exceed $200, 

“(B) 75 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $200 but does not exceed 
$500, and 

“(C) 25 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $500 but does not exceed 
$1,500. 

“(2) PRORATION OF CREDIT WHERE MORE 
THAN ONE TAXPAYER PAYS EXPENSES.—If ex- 
penses of higher education of an individual 
are paid by more than one taxpayer, the 
credit allowable to each taxpayer under sub- 
section (a) shall be the same portion of the 
credit determined under paragraph (1) which 
the amount of expenses of higher education 
of such individual paid by the taxpayer dur- 
ing the taxable year is of the amount of ex- 
penses of higher education of such individual 
paid by all taxpayers during the taxable 
year. 


“(3) REDUCTION OF CREDIT.—The credit un- 
der subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year, as determined under paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this subsection, shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to 1 percent of 
the amount by which the adjusted gross in- 
come of the taxpayer for the taxable year 
exceeds $25,000. 

“(c) Derinrrions——For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The 
term of higher education’ means 

“(A) tuition and fees required for the en- 
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rollment. or attendance of a student at a 
level above the twelfth grade at an institu- 
tion of higher education, and 

“(B) fees, books, supplies, and equipment 
above the 


Such term does not include any amount 
paid, directly or indirectly, for meals, lodg- 
ing, or similar personal, living, or family ex- 
penses. In the event an amount paid for tul- 
tion or fees included an amount for meals, 
lodging, or similar expenses which is not 
separately stated, the portion of such amount 
2 is enemy eT to meals, lodging, or 

similar expenses shall be determined under 
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(2a) 8 OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term ‘institution of higher education’ 
means— 

“(A) an educational institution (as defined 
in section 151(e) (4))— 

“(1) which regularly offers education at a 
level above the twelfth grade; and 

(u) contributions to or for the use of 
which constitute charitable contributions 
within the meaning of section 170(c); or 

“(B) a busines or trade school, or technical 
Institution or other technical or vocational 
school in any State, which (i) is legally au- 
thorized to provide, and provides within that 
State, a program of postsecondary vocational 
or technical education designed to fit indi- 
viduals for useful emp t in recognized 
occupations; and (ii) is accredited by a na- 
tionally agency or association 
listed by the United States Commissioner of 
Education; and (ili) has been in existence 
for two years or has been specially accredited 
by the Commissioner as an institution meet- 
ing the other requirements of this sub- 
paragraph. 

“(3) Srarz.—The term ‘State’ includes the 
several States of the Union, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 


„(d) Spectra. RuLes.— 

“(1) ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND VETERANS’ BENEFITS.—The amount 
otherwise taken into account under subsec- 
tion (a) as expenses of higher education of 
any individual during any period shall be 
reduced (before the application of subsec- 
tion (b)) by any amounts received by such 
individuals during such period as— 

“(A) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117(a)(1)) 
which under section 117 is not includible in 
gross income, or 

“(B) an educational assistance allowance 
under chapter 34 or 35 of title 38, United 
States Code, 

“(2) NONCREDIT AND RECREATIONAL, ETC., 
courses.—Amounts paid for expenses of 
higher education of any individual shall be 
taken into account under subsection (a)— 

“(A) in the case of an individual who is a 
candidate for a baccalaureate or higher de- 
gree, only to the extent such are at- 
tributable to courses of instruction for which 
credit is allowed toward a baccalaureate or 
higher degree, and 

“(B) in the case of an individual who is 
not a candidate for a baccalaureate or higher 
degree, only to the extent such expenses are 
attributable to courses of instruction neces- 
sary to fulfill requirements for the attain- 
ment of a predetermined and identified edu- 
cational, professional, or vocational objective. 

“(e) DISALLOWANCE OF EXPENSES AS DEDUC- 
ros. No deduction shall be allowed under 
section 162 (relating to trade or business 
expenses) for any expenses of higher educa- 
tion which (after the application of sub- 
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section (b)) is taken into account in deter- 
mining the amount of any credit allowed 
under subsection (a). The preceding sentence 


apply the provisions of this section with 
respect to such expenses for.the taxable year. 

“(f) Recutations.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 40. Expenses of higher education, 
“Sec. 41. Overpayment of tax.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to the taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1966, 


Communist Plans for the Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1966, the Panama 
Canal transited 11,925 oceangoing com- 
mercial vessels flying the flags of 50 na- 
tions, averaging 32.7 per day. These facts, 
more than anything else, show that the 
canal is one of the greatst crossroads of 
world commerce in addition to being the 
key military and strategic center of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

As has been stressed on many occa- 
sions by my most distinguished and 
scholarly colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fioop], the control of this vital 
waterway has long been a prime objec- 
tive in the operations of the world revo- 
lutionary movement known as the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy; and it 
is now a prime target for Red conquest 
of the Caribbean and all of Latin Ameri- 
ca. The recently published collection of 
addresses by Representative DANIEL J. 
FLOOD “Isthmian Canal Policy Ques- 
tions”—House Document—No. 474, 89th 
Congress is a most useful source for 
authentic information on the canal sub- 
ject, and is commended Yor reference in 
connection with current discussions on 
proposed new Panama Canal treaties. 

One of the major points emphasized in 
the indicated volume is that the real is- 
sue at Panama is not U.S. control over 
the Canal Zone versus Panamanian, but 
the retention of undiluted U.S. sover- 
eignty versus Communist control. 

This point, Mr. Speaker, should be 
thoroughly understood if our Govern- 
ment is to deal realistically with the 
canal problem. 

In a recent, able address by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND] before the Young 
Americans for Freedom, he dealt at 
length with Red plans for taking over 
the Panama Canal, giving some new an- 
gles on the subject and calling for de- 
feat of the proposed treaties. 
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To make Senator THURMOND’S illumi- 
nating address easily available to all 
ppropriate 


time interests that use the canal, trans- 
continental transportation interests, 
educators, and publicists, I quote it as 
part of my remarks, as follows: 
COMMUNIST PLANS FOR THE PANAMA CANAL 
(Address by Senator Srrom THurmonp, Re- 
publican of South Carolina, before Young 


The most recent dispatches from Panama 
have been telling a perplexing story. Last 
June President Johnson and President Marco 
Robles announced that the two countries of 
the United States and the Republic of Pan- 
ama had completed negotiations on three new 
treaties regarding the Panama Canal. Al- 
though the official texts of these treaties 
have never been released, the details are fully 
known, 

From the American point of view, there is 
only one word to describe their contents. 
These treaties are the greatest give-away 
since God gave man the world for his domin- 
ion. They give away United States jurisdic- 
tion and sovereignty. They give away United 
States land and property. They give away 
United States operating facilities and engi- 
neering works. In short, they give away the 
entire U.S. Canal—and indeed any new canal 
that the United States might build in Pana- 
ma—to a dubious operating authority whose 
sole strength is the slender reed of 
by the Republic of Panama. Let me take just 
a moment to describe the batch of three 
treaties. The first and most important treaty 
is the basic re-negotiated Panama Canal 
Treaty. This treaty sets up an organization 
described as an “International Juridicial En- 
tity” which would be the administrative 
agency for operating the Canal. All of the 
property that now belongs to the United 
States Government would be turned over 
free of charge to the operating agency. The 
present Canal Zone would be diminished 
from the 10-mile wide strip to an area ap- 
proximately 1 mile wide. The Canal Admin- 
istration would operate its own court system 
and its own police forces in the Canal area. 

So you can see that it will be very crucial 
for the safety of the Canal to make sure that 
the United States has control. Ultimate con- 
trol of the Canal is in a governing board of 
9 men. The United States has a 1-man ma- 
jority on this board. But I want to point out 
that will relinquish all control over 
the appointment of these men and has no 
recourse if even one of them should turn out 
to be incompetent or acts against the best in- 
terests of the county. 

Furthermore, the executive control is in 
the hands of a Director General and his 
deputy. The terms of office of these men alter- 
nate between United States citizens and 
Panamanian citizens. At the present time, the 
President of the United States can assume 
direct control instantaneously if dangerous 
conditions are warranted. Under the five- 
four board, control would be so diluted that 
it would be impossible to be sure that ef- 
fective action could be taken in time. 

I would like to mention one other aspect of 
this important treaty. The formula for pay- 
ments are strongly biased against the United 
States, Panama’s share is based on $0.17 
per long ton going up to $0.88 per long ton, 
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The last priority is held out for the United 
States payment which is only $0.08 per long 
ton and going up to $0.10 per long ton. The 
effect of these increased payments will un- 
doubtedly result in increased tolls which 
could easily be as high as 25%. 

The second treaty is the proposed status 
of forces treaty which defines the rights 
and privileges of our military forces sta- 
tioned to defend the Canal. One of the most 
serious drawbacks of this treaty is that it 
provides for a committee to confer when any 
special action is necessary to defend out- 
breaks of insurrection or enemy attack. The 
treaty stipulates that in the event that the 
committee fails to come to agreement on 
what measure can be taken that the con- 
troversy will be directed toward the respec- 
tive governments through proper channels. 
This is an extremely cumbersome arrange- 
ment, and is another example of civilians 
dictating a no-win military policy without 
any consideration for the experience and pro- 
fessional judgment of the military experts. 

Another feature of this treaty is a provi- 
sion that the Panamanian Flag shall fly over 
all United States bases on Panamanian soil. 
The United States Flag cannot fly unless Pan- 
ama gives special permission. No other base 
agreement that we have anywhere in the 
world stoops so low as to strike the American 
Flag. 

The third treaty gives us an option to build 
a so-called sea level canal somewhere in 
Panama. At this point we do not know 
whether a sea level canal is technically or 
economically feasible. Congress currently has 
authorized a study which will take at least 
three years to complete. It is insane to pro- 
pose a treaty for building a sea level canal 
when we don’t even know that such a canal 
can be built. At the very least, these treaties 
should be held up until the sea level study 
ts complete, Furthermore, if a seal level canal 
is built, the control structure will be virtu- 
ally identical to the proposal in the new 
treaties with one exception: The door is held 
open to internationalization in the construc- 
tion and financing of a sea level canal. This 
would dilute our control even more. 

But in spite of this give-away, the most re- 
cent dispatches from Panama are indeed 
perplexing. These dispatches report that 
there is tremendous opposition growing with- 
in the ranks of Panamanian politics to ap- 
proval of the treaties. We hear that President 
Marco Robles is being attacked on all sides, 
The plans for the formal ceremony of sign- 
ing the treaties, which according to informed 
sources was scheduled for three weeks ago in 
Washington, have been put off indefinitely. 
President Robles sought to make these 
treaties his political triumph, but it now ap- 

that the treaties will cause him nothing 
but tribulation. 

These reports have caused great concern 
and puzzlement throughout many quarters 
in the United States. Many men thought 
that the generous give-away attitude re- 
fiected in these treaties would appease Pan- 
amanian nationalism, When the treaty nego- 
tiators sat down two years ago, the United 
States held almost all the cards. 

We had, first of all, sovereignty—operating 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone. Secondly, we 
had won independence for Panama and fur- 
nished Panama with the main source of de- 
velopment and support. Thirdly, we have 
had a history of generous concessions and 
easy relations with Panama since the first 
treaty was signed in 1903. 

The only card that Panama held was the 
somewhat dubious power of blackmail, a 
power growing out of extreme Nationalist 
activities. There was absolutely no reason 
why a strong powerful nation like the United 
States should give in to the petty blackmail 
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on the fluctuating Panamanian political 
scene, 

Yet when the negotiation game was over, 
Panama got up with the whole pot. We 
played as though we wanted to lose. Many of 
our United States liberals, particularly those 
who are most liberal with the taxpayers’ in- 
vestments, have been genuinely puzzled by 
the ominous turn which events have taken 
in recent days, with the stirring up of oppo- 
sition to the treaties. 

However, those who have been watching 
the Panamanian scene closely for some time 
were not surprised. Early in July just shortly 
after the treaties were announced, I made 
a short speech before the Senate pointing out 
what the long-term aspirations of the Pana- 
manian Nationalist sentiments were in re- 
gard to the Canal. 

From statements in the Spanish language 
press, it was clear that the Nationalists were 
prepared to urge extreme measures. Among 
their objectives were: First, that Panama 
aspires to have the same relation to the 
Panama Canal that Egypt has to the Suez 
Canal and proposes to nationalize it. Second, 
that Panama repudiates the idea of interna- 
tionalization. Third, that Panama is deter- 
mined to have complete sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone. Fourth, that Panama is con- 
sidering closing its territorial waters around 
the Canal Zone—a jurisdiction not recog- 
nized by the United States—as a trap to get 
its demands. 

From these and other objectives, it was 
soon to be clear that the contents of the 
proposed treaties would not satisfy the de- 
mands of Panamanian politics. Insofar as 
the United States maintained any kind of 
indirect control at all, or retained any pow- 
er, however bridled, to protect the Canal and 
its installations—to that extent the Pana- 
manian Nationalists would remain dissatis- 
fied. 

The latest word is that even the most re- 
sponsible of the forces opposing the treaty 
are demanding that President Robles re- 
negotiate four principal items in the treaty 
which give minimum safeguards for the ex- 
tensive U.S. interests in the Canal, These 
four objections are: First, that the provi- 
sions in the treaties for special courts in 
the area of the Canal would result in courts 
that would be outside Panamanian juridical 
control. Second, the special police force in 
the Canal area would have exclusive author- 
ity and not be under the direct control of 
Panama. Third, the governing body of the 
Canal administration would be weighted with 
5 to 4 in favor of the United States; the Na- 
tionalists would prefer the other way around. 
Fourth, the provision for the use of Pana- 
manian territory by U.S. armed forces de- 
fending the Canal is regarded as an imposi- 
tion upon Panamanian sovereignty. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the actual U.S, 
control exerted through these four points is 
so weak as to be extremely dangerous to our 
interests, The special Canal courts would be 
employing a new body of law which would 
not necessarily have the same protection as 
U.S. law, The police force would be under the 
control of a weak authority which would have 
difficulty coping with unexpected or large 
disturbances, The 5 to 4 margin on the gov- 
erning body of the administration depends 
entirely upon the character and ability and 
inclination of the men who are appointed to 
the United States seats by the United States 
President. 

Finally, the provisions for the United States 
defense bases in Panama are weakened by 
the giving of priority to Panamanian uses. 
Although the Panamanians want more than 
this, these protections are ridiculously weak 
when compared to the firm position which we 
now enjoy and seem intent upon abandoning. 
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The question then is, why is Panamanian 
Nationalism intent upon rejecting the United 
States give-away? 

The answer is that in terms of political ac- 
tion, Panamanian Nationalism is nearly im- 
possible to distinguish from Communism. 

Now I grant that the motives of many Na- 
tionalists may be quite different from those 
of the Communists, I grant that many Pana- 
manian politicians are not looking beyond 
their shores. On the other hand, the Com- 
munists have had their eye on the Panama 
Canal from the very first days when Com- 
munism seized power in the Soviet Union, 
In the famous memoirs of John Reed, Ten 
Days That Shook the World, this American 
observer of the Bolshevik Revolution reported 
that the Soviet representative to the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919, Comrade Skobelev, 
was instructed by the Soviet Executive Com- 
mittee to demand that “all straits opening 
into inland seas as well as the Suez and 
Panama Canals be neutralized.” This grand 
strategy of the Communists has endured 
down to the most recent days when, during 
the Suez crises in June, the Soviets once more 
demanded that all great waterways be inter- 
nationalized. 

It is easy to see why the Soviets have their 
eye on the Panama Canal. This is, of course, 
an important waterway in world trade. But 
it is even more important as a vital artery to 
American trade, Two-thirds of all cargo going 
through the Panama Canal is either bound to 
an American port or is coming from an Amer- 
ican port. Those who wish to bury the United 
States must begin by blocking the Panama 
Canal. 

But in time of war the Canal takes on an 
entirely new significance. During the Second 
World War, 5,300 combat vessels used the 
Canal and 8,500 other ships carried troops or 
military cargo through it. For reasons of 
safety, no Axis ships could be permitted to 
go through. Of course, none would have dared 
come within hailing distance of the entrance 
to the Canal. Similarly, during the Korean 
war, over 1,000 U.S, Government vessels tran- 
sited the Panama Canal to carry troops, 
supplies, and war materiel to U.S. troops in 
Korea. 

Despite the fact that those who say that 
the Canal is outmoded in an age of nuclear 
warfare, it continues to be an important 
supply line to Vietnam. U.S. Government and 
U.S. Government chartered vessels transiting 
the Canal increased in number from 394 to 
725 in the period of fiscal year 1965-66. The 
cargo carried jumped from 1.9 million to 3.2 
million long tons. Although these figures are 
the most recent available, they are for the 
year ending June 30, 1966, in the period be- 
fore escalation really began in the buildup 
of military supplies in Southeast Asia. 

Nuclear warfare could destroy the Panama 
Canal—or indeed any canal, even a sea level 
canal, However, we must presume that wars 
will continue to be fought as at present, to 
wit, in non-nuclear engagements. In that 
case, the Canal provides the Navy and sup- 
porting Merchant Marine with interior lines 
of sea communications, far shorter than the 
routes around Cape Horn or Cape Good Hope. 
If the Canal were blocked, a large part of the 
U.S. railroad capacity would have to be used 
to shuttle troops and supplies from Atlantic 
to Pacific. 

Even if the Canal were closed in peace- 
time, the cost to the United States would be 
great, Millions of dollars would be added to 
U.S. shipping costs, and as much as two 
weeks time in ocean shipments. Japan, one of 
the largest buyers of U.S. coal, would prob- 
ably have to seek other sources of supply. 
California and other West Coast states would 
begin to feel an almost instantaneous blight. 
Steel shortages would begin to affect almost 
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all West Coast manufacturing. On the East 
Coast, many of the canned foods which we 
take for granted, such as pears and pine- 
apples, would become very expensive. 

Hunt Foods and Industries, one of the big 
West Coast fruit and vegetable packers, has 
estimated that it alone would need 75 to 80 
more railroad cars in the next 60 days if the 
Canal were closed. I think that no one would 
disagree that the closing of the Panama 
Canal, or its take-over by a hostile nation, 
would be disastrous for the U.S. economy. It 
is no wonder, then, that the Communists 
have given it the No. 1 long-range priority. 

Americans sometimes have difficulty in 

g how a fiercely Nationalist country 
like Panama, could become the tool of Com- 
munist policy. A recent publication of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, recently chose Panama 
as a hypothetical case in the study of Soviet 
propaganda techniques. Allow me to quote: 

“On the day the government of Panama 
falls under the control of some Popular-Na- 
tional-Progressive Anti-imperialist Front of 
Liberation, the United States could be ma- 
neuvered into relinquishment of the Panama 
Canal without using a single missile from its 
billion dollar armament. This is a very real 
and possible imminent development. The 
Front might consist of 500 students, 60 Ser- 
geants, 50 professors, 40 journalists, 30 
lawyers, and 20 longshoremen, gathered from 
the back rooms of a dozen cafes, and united 
around 10 Soviet agents at a cost to Moscow 
of some half million dollars.” 

Those who have not studied Communist 
history and Communist techniques cannot 
possibly imagine the tremendous leverage 
that even 10 Soviet agents who might appear 
to be Panamanian Nationalists can have in 
such a case, 

Now let us turn from the hypothetical 
study made by a US. Senate Subcommittee 
to another study published in a theoretical 
periodical, the World Marxist Review, which 
is, of course, a public organ of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. The World 
Marzist Review has already laid forth the 
Communist strategy for the takeover of Pan- 
ama, Now it must be remembered that I am 
not quoting from some musty document 
born out of the Stalinism of the ’30’s. This 
article was published in March, 1965, almost 
contemporaneous with the beginning of the 
negotiation of the present Panama treaties 
that have been proposed by the Johnson and 
Robles administration. Let me quote: 

“The People’s Party of Panama (the Com- 
munist Party) has charted the road along 
which revolution can be carried out. The only 
solution seen at present is the transfer of 
the power to the people—workers, peasants, 
forward-looking intellectuals in the middle 
sections, and groups of the bourgeoisie who 
want radical reforms. Considering the reali- 
ties of the present situation, it is doubtful 
if these reforms can be achieved the parlia- 
mentary way. 

“In the opinion of our party, the na- 
tional liberation revolution in Panama will 
pass through two stages. In the first stage, 
the task will be to set up a national, demo- 
cratic, peoples-government which will con- 
sistently carry out an agrarian reform, pur- 
sue an independent foreign policy, do away 
with corruption, take vigorous steps to de- 
velop the national industry, and embark on 
deep-going economic and social reforms.” 

At this point, I would like to break away 
from the text to emphasize the importance 
of the next statement which appears in the 
World Marzist Review. Let me quote: 

“It is extremely important in the first stage 
to pursue a policy of unity, an alliance with 
all the forces interested in these changes 
(irrespective of their ideology). The party 
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resolutions state that only a revolutionary 
peoples government, uniting all segments of 
the nation opposed to the oligarchy will be 
able in the second stage of the revolution to 
combat the U.S. and its monopolies, to re- 
move the imperialist ulcer and pave the way 
to nationalization of the Canal. 

The immediate aim of this struggle is to 
deflate the oligarchy, compel it to show 
itself in its true colors as the direct agent 
of U.S. imperialism, and thus shorten its 
days. The ultimate aim is to achieve the 
complete liberation of the country. To this 
end, the Communists will use all forms of 
activity.” 

This article from the World Mazist Review 
explains clearly why the Nationalist agita- 
tion in Panama has grown so intense. Ac- 
cording to the rules of Communist strategy, 
President Robles represents the so-called 
“oligarchy.” Therefore, the Communists are 
attacking him and his treaty. They will de- 
mand an independent foreign policy, They 
will demand that the alleged corruption of 
the oligarchy be done away with. In the first 
stage of the Communist plan, it is clear that 
they will ally themselves with the Nation- 
alists so closely that it will be impossible to 
distinguish one from the other. Insofar as 
we assist the plans of the Nationalists, we 
are advancing the first stage of the Com- 
munist strategy. 

It is my belief that the present treaties 
play into the hands of this Communist strat- 
egy. For example, one of the most significant 
sections of the proposed treaty turns over all 
the auxiliary enterprises connected with the 
Canal to “private enterprise.” The terms of 
the treaty make it clear that only those fa- 
vored by the Panamanian Government will be 
allowed to bid on the operation of these 
enterprises. Moreover, the treaty makes it 
plain that if competitive bidding is unsatis- 
factory, the contracts will be awarded by 
negotiation. 

In the first place, this arrangement makes 
it appear as though well-established and go- 
ing businesses are being turned over to the 
Panamanian oligarchy to fatten their pock- 
ets. This provision makes it appear as though 
the bidding will provide a ready field for all 
kinds of corruption and kick- backs. 

It does not matter whether this situation 
will come to pass or not. The treaty terms 
are framed in such a way as to give the Com- 
munists their rallying point. They will press 
for a government, to quote the World Marz- 
ist Review, “uniting all segments of the na- 
tion opposed to the oligarchy.” This means 
the downfall of the Robles regime according 
to the Communist plan. 

This is the stage we are witnessing now in 
the vicious attacks against the treaties in the 
Robles government. We must not forget that 
the second stage of the plan is “to combat 
the U.S. and its monopolies ...and pave 
the way to nationalization of the Canal.” 

In view of the fact that the treaties seem 
tailor-made to fit Communist propaganda, 
it is interesting to note that one of the chief 
negotiators for President Robles is a self- 
avowed Marxist intellectual, Diogenes de la 
Rosa. Senor de la Rosa has a history that 
the liberal journals like to describe as “a 
very colorful past.” It is well known in 
Panama that for years the sympathies of 
Diogenes de la Rosa have lain with the 
Trotskyite Communists. I would like to 
quote to you a sarcastic comment which the 
columnist in the Spanish newspaper “El 
Mundo” made on August 17. The columnist 
who writes under the by-line of Picando 
commented that Diogenes de la Rosa is now 
labelling those who oppose the new treaties 
as “Communists and traitors.” Picando’s 
sarcastic comment was “How times have 
changed for Comrade de la Rosa.” 
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The impossibility of distinguishing true 
Nationalist aims from issues which the Com- 
munists can use to agitate their two-part 
plan should make us wary of any arrange- 
ment in the Canal Zone which would weaken 
our control. Despite so-called safeguards 
written into the Treaty, we will no longer 
have the direct physical control of the terri- 
tory and security of the Canal area which 
we now have. 

If we accept these treaties in the hope of 
solidifying a fairly moderate government in 
Panama, the only thing we will accomplish 
is to make that government the target of 
increasingly strong Communist pressures. By 
throwing upon a small nation a responsibility 
which it doesn’t have the capability to exer- 
cise, we are endangering the freedom and 
independence of that government, 

I do not believe that any arrangement 
under which the United States gives up its 
effective sovereignty can be made to work 
for the benefit of the United States. There 
cannot possibly be any better way of pro- 
tecting the Canal than to protect it ourselves. 

We have the sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the Canal by treaty. We own the land 
by separate purchase, We are twice owners of 
the Canal by treaty and purchase. There is 
no compelling reason to turn over its admin- 
istration to a complicated international ad- 
ministration, under the direct sovereignty of 
a weak country. 

If we accept the blackmail of Panamanian 
politics, then we will be following a policy 
which accurately complements the two-stage 
Communist plan outlined in the World 
Maræist Review. We see that plan already 
operating in the daily headlines of our news- 
papers today. If we are to avoid a stunning 
defeat, we must immediately change course. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the sake of the 
national security of the United States, these 
treaties should not and must not be con- 
firmed. To prevent their confirmation, public 
opinion must crystallize and make itself 
known so that the Senate will realize the im- 
portance of the Canal to this Nation. You 
can have a vital part in energizing public 
opinion and alerting our public officials. 
Write to the President, write to your two 
Senators, and have others write. I have been 
getting hundreds of letters on the Canal 
question, and I know what effect letters can 
have. 

We must not jeopardize the security of our 
nation by allowing the confirmation of these 
proposed treaties with Panama. 


Columbus Day, October 12, 1967 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been a supporter of the movement 
to make Columbus Day into a national 
holiday. It has had my sympathy because 
Columbus was the discoverer of our con- 
tinent. He is, in very real measure, the 
father of our eivilization. It is only just 
that this achievement be recognized as 
the source of our own presence on this 
continent and as a genuine turning point 
in history. 

But I support the designation of Co- 
lumbus Day as a national holiday for a 
second reason. Columbus has come to be 
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a symbol in the eyes of millions of Amer- 
icans of recent immigrant descent, not 
only from Italy but from the other coun- 
tries of the Old World. Columbus’ tri- 
umph is their triumph. To approve the 
legislation enshrining Columbus would 
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be an act not only of justice but of ac- 
knowledgement of the contribution of 


that it would represent the Nation’s 
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gratitude not only to a great man, Chris- 
topher Columbus, but also to the millions 
who followed him from the Old World 
to make the land in which we live. I 
salute all Americans of Italian descent 
on this Columbus Day, 1967. 


